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Mr.  J.  C  A. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

rriHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS 

JL  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  i! 
jCi  3r.  lorf.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec 
Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

I,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


Kingdoi 
Publish, 


BF 


y^tfCloclc^^^GENERAL  MEETING  at  3. 


SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM 
on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  July  s.  ai 
-      •     -  ■     ftoj-al'Hors. 


the 


e  the  day,  at  all  the  usual  Music-se 
Gardens),  Friends  of  Fellows,  31.  bd.;    on   the   day,   5!., 
ide  Admission  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  E.XHIBITIOI 


ROY.'^L  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.- 
EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  ai 
FLORAL  TABLE  DECORATIONS,  WEDNESDAY  ai 
THURSDAY,  July  i2  and  13.  Tickets  5s.  each,  to  be  obtained 
the  Gardens;  and  of  the  Society's  Cleric,  Austin's  Ticket  Offic 
St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly.  'The  NEXT  MEETING  for  tl 
ELECTION  of  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  SATURDAY,  July  8. 


B 


M 


IRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW,   TULY   6  and  7.— 

For   PRIZE   LISTS  apply  to  Mr.   A.  FORREST,  Secretary. 
"•"•—   °irmingham.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  JULY  1. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE        , 
les  are  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Under 
:  Garden,  Manchester.  ^RUCE  FINDLAY. 


JOHN  WATERER   AND   SON'S    EXHIBITION   of 
RHODODENDRONS   is  NOW  ON  VIEW,    DAILY,  at  t 
above  Gardens.     Orders  of  Admission  can  be  obtained  from  Fello 
of  the  Society,  or  by  production  of  Card,  at  Waterer's  Gate,  West 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  excepted. 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITI 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 


OTS,    Uitgerst,    near    Haariem 
.  CATALOGUES  wiU  be  seni 
n  Office,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  E.C. 


,  9.  Lower  Thames  Street,  London.  E.t 


ETo  the  Trade  only. 
H.     KRELAGE    AND    SON,     Nurserymen 
•  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  oublishei 
theii-    NEW    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE    of   BtJLBS    for    th" 
season,  and  will  be  glad  to  forward  it  to  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  ant 


Hyaoliitlis,  Tulips,  Crocus,  «5C. 
P     VAN    -WAVEREN,    JuN.,  AND  CO.,  Florists 

X  •  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  call  the  attention  01 
be°  £d''°  '°  '^''''  '^'^'^^^°'^"^  "'  DUTCH  BULBS,  which  ma> 
SILBEkRAD    AND    SONr''sf"H 


■  Tower    siri 


ADutcli  Buabs.-Seasoni871. 
E.  BARNAART,  Florist,  Vogelenzang,  Haarlem, 
•    Holland,  begs  to  inform  Nurserymen  and  the  Trade  ircnemllv 
that^hi^NEWCAfALOGUEor  HYa'cINTHS,   TULIPS,  &cTfor 

'Lildl^'f^"^™*~"°'^°^^'''=''''"^^ 
"  The  most  complete  and  detailed  List  out,  upwards  of  1500  sorts 
i  and  described." 


To  the  Trade. 

/^ALCEOL.^RIA,  saved  with  the  greatest  care,  from 


JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  (Old  I 


FAND  .-' 
.   of  the  a 


F.: 


,  West  Dulwich,  near  London. 


•^  UTTINGS  of  GERANIUMS,  &c.— 100  Geraniums, 
_^  in  30  choice  varieties,  including  Tricolor,  Gold  and  Bronze, 
aricgated  Zonal,  Nosegay,  and  Ivy-leaf,  for  los. ;  50,  sr.  6d.;  25,  or. 
I  Fancy  Pelargoniums.  3s.  6d. ;  IJ,  25.  24  CHRYSANTHEMU^NIS, 
r.  M. ;  12,  IS.  6d.  24  POMPO.-^S,  2S.  &f.  ;  12.  is.  6d.  24  FUCHSIAS, 
r.  M.  ;  12,  IS.  6d.  All  post  free.  CATALOGUES,  one  stamp. 
J.  COOMBS,  The  Ferns.  Enfield. 


CHOICE     GERANIUMS,     strong     Plants.— Golden 
Tricolors,   Gold  and  Bronze,  Silver  Variegated,  good   Doubles, 

'  pI?R1'Zf.  kInc;  verbena,  us.  per  100;  good  FUCHSIAS,  3s. 
per  dozen,  all  in  single  pots,  package  free.    A  LIST,  with  prices,  post 

\V.  'POTIEN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Sissinghiirst,  Staplehurst.Kent 


SIXTY    THOUSAND     DWARF    TEA-SCENTED 
ROSES,  in  pots,  also  specimen  TEA  ROSES,  in  6-inch  pots,  for 
Greenhouse  Culture  or  Exhfbition.     CATALOGUES  now  ready. 

WM.   WOOD  AND  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Marcsfield,  near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 


D^ 


ROSES,  in  pots.— AH  the  finest  in  cultivation,  strong, 
in  pots,  for  Bedding  or  Conserva        "  -         ^.     .^, 

disposable.     Priced  CATALOGUES 


r  Conservatory  Decoration.    Five  Thou: 
LOGUES  free. 
KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Dwarf  Rosea  in  Pots. 

TjlRANCIS     &    ARTHUR    DICKSON     &    SONS 

fines,  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  the  new  ones  of  1871.    Descrip- 
tive Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

F.  &  A  D.  &  Sons  respectfully  invite  inspection  of  their  extensive 
COLLECTION  of  ROSES,  which  is  NOW  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Paul  &  Son's  Roses  In  Bloom. 

PAUL  AND  SON'S  COLLECTION  is  NOW  finely 
in  BLOOM,  and  worthy  of  a  visit     Trains  leave  Bishopgate  at 
6,45,  8,  9.30,  10.45  A-M.  :  13.45,  245,  "i^S  P.M. ;  Sl  Pancras  :  7.52  AM.  ; 

'•We=.5Sld"N„rs 
Great  Eastern  Railw 


unt,  one  mile  from  Chcshunt  Station, 


New  Englisli  Roses  and  Conifers. 
)AUL  AND  SON,  The  "Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 

"'         '        "      '"  ,  Royal  Horticultural  Society 


iociety.)     Plai 
NEW     ROE 


Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show),  the  r 


icess    Louise   (First-c 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES  of  the  present  year.     Fine  plants  ready  in  April. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


ROSES.— The  ( 


RICHARD  SMIT 


ihant,  Worcester. 


O^ 


1  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


B. 


S.  WILLIAMS  has  recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged 

his   PINE    HOUSES,   and    can   now   offer    splendid  grown 
TS  of  all  the  best  kinds.     Prices  on  application, 
toriaand  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollow-ay,  London,  N. 


To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Nurserymen. 

PINE  SUCKERS  for  SALE  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Queens,  Moscow  Queens,  Black  Jamaica,  Providence,  Smooth 
For"p"rice  Tppfyto  J.  SMITH,  Back  Common, Turnham  Green,  S.W. 


HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES  GIVEN 
for  MELONS,  PINES.  PEACHES,  NECTARINES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  T0MAt6s,  GRAPES,  &c.,  in  any  ouantity. 
W.  PATERSON,  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Merchant,  85,  West 
George  Street ;  and  116  and  118,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


W^ 


Larch  Stakes. 

-ry- ANTED,    LARCH  STAKES,    6 


,  PEARSON,  Chil 


M 


■Wanted,  Seeds  of  Choice  Strains. 
R.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  require  NEW  SEEDS, 

I,  show         Pelargonium,  fancy  Polyanthus 

in  1  Pansy,  fancy  and  show    1         Violas 

And  Seeds  of  other  choice  Florist  Flowers. 
Stale  ^antities  and  prices  per  ounce.     Satisfactory  proof  must  be 
lins  of  the  above  seeds  are  all  of  the  first  quality. 
WILLIAM  BULL.  F.L.S.,  Establishment  for  New  and 


jply  to 


King's  Road,  Chebes,  London,  S.W. 


PARIS,   I  BUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PRE.MIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS     SEEDS,     was 


,  Reading,  Berks. 


SUTTONS'     RENOVATING     MIXTURE    of   fint 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  for  improving  Pastures  deficient  o 
bottom  herbage,  may  be  sown  after  the  hay  is  carried  with  advantage 
6  to  12  lb.  required  per  acre.    Price  9rf.  per  lb.,  or  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 
SUTTUN  AND  SONS,   Seedsmen   to  the  Queen  and   H.R.H.    the 


New  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   E.votic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E,, 
be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  application,  his   NEW  CA 
LOGUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FEKNS,  STOVE  PLAN  r< 


TXTM.  CUTBUSH 

ree  on  app  ication^,^^^^^^  ^ 


ir  1871. 

SON'S   Descriptive   Priced 

ery  requisite  for  the  Garden.    Post 


ries.  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


NEW  CATALOGU 


Viola  comuta  Perfection. 

EORGE  SMITH  is  now  sending  out  this  beautiful 

ue  SprinfT  and  Summer  Bedding  Plant,  at  31.  per  dozen ; 


O  per  too. Wilton  End  Roadj 


present  sowing  of  best  quality. 

;  Nurseries  anf  Seed  Warehouse.  Wallham 


To  the  Trade. 

rPWENTY       THOUSAND       HYBRID 

X    RHODODENDRONS,  i  and  2-yr.  grafts,  in  about  Fifty  leading 
ties,  near  Glasgow. 


w. 


New  Verbenas  and  Fuchsias. 
KNIGHT  solicits  orders  for  the  above,  which  he 
has  now  ready  in  extra  good,  clean  Plants,  by  the  dozen, 
t  Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas— 6s.  per  100, 60s.  per  1000. 

— -.LIAM     BADMAN     offers    VERBEN.\S    from 

V  V     store  pots,  well  hardened  off.  Purple,  White,   Scarlet,    Rose, 


w 


BEGONIA  SEDENL— Fine  young  plants  of  this,  the 
best  and  finest  flowering  Begonia  in  cultivation,  3s.  6J.  each. 
SILVER    TRICOLOR,  MRS.    COL.  WILKINSON,   si.    each; 
55s.  per  dozen.     Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
J.  JANES,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send,  post  free  for  sbc  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.    (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Fems)j  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPWE 
CATALOGUE  01  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


W^ 


w 


■.— Mr.  WEBB, 


f  ?afcot.  i 


G 


RIGOR'S  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA.— Seeds 

'   ■        picndid  Plant  can  now^e  forwarded  free  at  2S-  6d.  per 
Columbine,  sec  the  Ganietttr^ 


ilue     Plants  will 


)  well  to  VISIT  our  N  URSERIES  at  FAI RFl ELD,  and 
lemselves  our  plan  of  GROWING  ORCHIDS  in  PINE 
so  the  New  House  we  have  put  up,  embodying  this  plan 


JAMES    BROOKE  AND    CO.,    16, 
Nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 


:t,  Manchester : 


Russell's  Pyramid  Primula. 
[.EORGE    CLARKE    has    this   season    secured 

this  very  fine  strain,  in  excellent  condition,  which 


"&sfr" 


■Wright's  New  'White  Grove  Celery  Plants. 

W  WRIGHT  can  offer  a  few  thousands  of  the  above 
•  splendid  variety,  strong,  healthy,  transplanted.  6d.  per  score, 
2S.  Id.  per  100.  JOS.  per  1000.  Also  WRIt^.HT'S  EARLY  ,\fARKET 
CABBAGE,  6d.  per  packet,  4s.  per  dozen  packets. 

WILLIAM  WRISHT,  Market  Square,  Retford. 


ROBERT  T.  VEITCH  has  just  completed  harvesting 
a  fine  pure  stock  of  this  most  excellent  TURNIP,  the  best 
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#--t 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


GREAT  SHOW  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS,   IN  THE  PARK,   NOTTINGHAM, 

JUNE   27    to    JULY  1,    1871. 


AWARDS     OP     THE     JUDGES. 


PLANTS  and  FLOWERS. 

B  I.-50  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct,  in 

pots  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter.    (Open.) 
rile,  Messrs.  laclcson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  Surrey.iio. 
virs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Witliington,  Mancltester,  £?. 
s  2—0  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ilr.  T.  Haines,  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Micliolls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  £g. 
,lrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington,  Manchester,  jCj. 
ilessrs.  G.  &W.  Yates  ,•■       ' 


5  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 

,  Laric  Hill,  Timperley,  j[,6. 

W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Leicester,  £5. 
)T.  Cross, Esq, ,Ruddington  Hall,  Notts,  ;C4- 
Class  4.-9  FINE-FOLI  AGED  or  VARIEGATED  PLANTS, 
distinct.     (Amateurs.l 
it,  Mr.  Pail 


-.  T.  Stevenson, 
r.  J.  Bolton,  Gr. 
■.T.  Mitchell,  Gi 


s  Lord  Eetpcr,  Derby,  £5. 


3d;  Mr.  J.  Woodlield,  Gr!  to  J.    S.  Foljambe,  Esq.', 

4lh,  Mr.°Ste"e''nson.  Gr.,  Lark  Hill,  Tin 
E.xlra  4th,  Mr.  I.  Bolton,  £2. 


Hall, 


Mr.  I.  : 
Mr.  E. 


iFINE-FOLTAGEDo 


,  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Leiceste 
VARIEGATED  PLANTS, 
:ry,  Beverley,  £4. 


ad,    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon, 

td,    Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington,  ^3. 

Equal  3d,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Slratford-on-Avon,  £z. 

CLASs6.-6FINE-FOLIAGEDor  VARIEG.ATED  PLANTS, 
distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
3d,    Capt.  H.  Farmer,  Lenton,  £2. 

Class  7-9  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
2d,'  Messrs.  W,  Rollisson  &  Son,  Tooting,  £7. 

Class  8.-6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  E.  Mitchell,  Gr.  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Broughton,  £6. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Gr.,  Lark  Hill,  Timperley,  £5. 

Class  g.-i  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct, 
ist,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  £5. 
2d,    Messrs.  James  Brooke  &  Co..  Manchester.  £4 
3d,    Mr.  W.  £.  Dixon,  Beverley,  £3. 

Class  10.— 6  PALMS,  not  fewer  than  three  k 
ist,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £5. 
2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £4.     \  3d,    Messrs.  G. 

Class  ti.-6  FUCHSIAS, 

2d,    Mr.  R.  J.  Beard,  Forest  R , 

3d.    j.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Moselcy,  i 
4th,  ilr.  F.  T)iompson,.<;i. 

Class  12.— 6  FUCHSIAS,  distinct,  in  13-inch  pol 
1st,  Mr.  George  Edwards,  York,  £i. 

;OW  PELARGONIUMS,  dis 
,  York,  £6. 


Class  11. -9  E 


iington  Hall,  £2. 
Class  i,;.-6  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  Gr.  to  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  Ruddington  Hall,  £4. 
Class  16.-*  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct     (Nurserymen.] 
ist,  Mr.  George  Edwards,  York,  £4. 
4th,  Messrs.  0.  Small  &  Sons,  Ilkeston,  £1. 
Class  17.-6  ZONAL  PEL, 


MS,  disi 
Esq.,  Notti 


,  excluding 


UMS,  distinct,  excluding 
(Nurserymen.) 

;"h,"'Mcss"r's.  S.  Small  &  Son,  £t. 
PELARGONIUMS,  distinct. 
(Open.) 
ssrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Slratiord-on-Avon,  £5. 
.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  ^[4. 
G.  Edwards.  York,  £2. 

.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  \V  Worswick,  Esq.,  Birstall  Hall,  £1. 
!o._6  VARIEGATED  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct    (Open.) 
"    Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Woodfield,  £2. 


(Open.) 


.  6'ell  &  Tl 
ASS  2I.-6  VARIEGATED  ZO 
(~ 
,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  £3. 
Class  22.-9  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS.    (Opci 
Class  23.-6  CAl.ADIUMS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
,  CapL  H.  Farmer,  Lenton,  £4. 


PELARGONIUMS,  distin 
Mr.  G.  Edwards.  York,  £1. 


DRAC/1 


■  CORDYLINES,, 


EXOTIC  FERNS. 


ct.     (Open.) 
Hall,  £1. 

St.  T.  M.  Shuttlcw-onh,  Esq..  Golden  Hill,  I'rcslon,  £6.  '' 

id,    Mr.  T.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls.  Esq.,  Southgate  House,i;4. 

id)    Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  BirstairHall,;(;3. 

26.-9  EXOTIC  FERNS,  distinct.    (Nurserymen.) 

i.  Willi        -       -     -        -       ' 

,-E°°B=i; 


Id,    Mr.  G.  Cooper,  Derby,  £x 

>d,    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  £2. 

(th,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratfor 


Class  27.-6  EXOTIC  FERNS,  distin 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Gr.,  Lark  Hill,  Timpcrl 
J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Woodlield,  £2. 

Class  28.— 20  BRITISH  FERNS,  disti 
J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Woodlield,  £s. 

Class  29.— 12  BRITISH  PERNS,  distinct     (Amateur 
Mr.  F.  Thompson,  Gr.  to  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Leicesi 


3d,    Mr.  W.  Yates.  Manchester,  £,. 

Class  3L— Pair  of  TREE  FERNS.     (Open) 
isl,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  £3. 

Class  32.-6  LYCOPODIUMS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr  I.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Birstall  Hall, 
2d,    T.  IVI.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill,  Preston,  £2. 
3d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  £i. 

Class  33.-6  AGAVES,  distinct     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Victoria  Nurseries,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  £2. 
Class  34.-RHODODENDRONS,  18  cut  trusses,  distinct. 
;nho 

Ion,  K 


Mrs.  Cole 


.  Cooper,  Derby. 
s  36.-6  Greenhouse  ERICAS,  distinct.  (Am: 
37.-6  Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  distinct  (An 
S.-6  Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  distinct  (N»i 
24  Bunches  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  each  bunch  1 
jJloseS;    (Ooen. 


■  the  same  n 


,  Mrs.  Cole 


Worswick,  Esq.,  Birstall 
Leamington,  £2. 

of  CUT  FLOWERS,  each  bu 
jt^w'^Rt!'""" "     "'"         "" 


Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Gr.  to  Rt  Hon.  R.  C.  N.  Hamilton,  Bloxholm 

'  hey,Gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole,  Esq.,  Quorndon,  £} 
,    ,•-..  .„  w   W„„...;.-|,    !.■,„     „i„..ii  u.,|^ 


Class  41.-6  ANTIRRHIN 
Class  42.-6  PYRETH  RUMS, 


Victoria  Nurseries,  £2. 

S,  distinct,  cut  blooms.    (Open 
E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  yr. 


Hall,  151. 
ots.    (Open.) 
ts.     (Open.) 


,  Esq.,  Colston  Basset  Hall, 
Class 66.— NECTARINES,  single  dish. 
ope.Gr.  toC.Clar-      - 
,  W.  Lynn,  Gr.,  Maidenl 


d,    Mr.  G.  Sage,  Gr.,  Ashridge  Gardens,  10s. 
d,    Mr.  J.  Miller,  Gr.,  Worksop  Manor,  71. 

Class  68 —CHERRIES,  single  dish, 
st,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Gr.,  Worksop  Manor,  15J. 
d,    Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  loi. 
J,    Mr.  Garland,  Gr.  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,  71. 

Class  69.-STRAWBERRIES,  six  dishes,  distinct  kinds, 
it,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Gr.,  Wycombe  Abbey,;£3. 

Class  7a-STRAWBERRIES,  single  dish. 

)  LoriJ  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 


.  W.  Staples,  Braunstone, 


G.  T. 
3d,    Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  7 

Cuss  71.-MELON,  Green-fleshed, 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  Gr.  to  J.  Davy,  Esq.,  Colston  Basset  Hall,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  15.. 
3d,    T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill,  Preston,  loj. 

Class  72.— MELON,  Scarlet-fleshed, 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Stamford,  £1. 

2d,    Mr.  A.  Meikle,  iss.  |      3d,    Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  loi. 

Class  73.— MISCELLANEOUS,  for  Fruits  not  mentioned  in 

ist,  Mr.  C.  Frisby.  £1  los. 

Extra,  Mr.  Tillery. 
lETABLES,  including  Laxti 
Hundredfold.  Laxton's  Quality,  Dwarf  Ws 

offered  by  Messrs.  Tames  Carter  &  ( 
.    d,  Gr.,  killert-       ' 
Lumsden,  Gr.,  Bloxl 


,  T.  Laxton,  Esq., 


(Nur. 


1st,  Messrs.  G.  Small  &  Son,  Ilkest 
2d,  Mr.  W.  Peachey.  Gr.  to  H.  E. 
3d,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  los 
4th,  Mr.  D.  Knight,  Nottingham,  5s. 

Class  45.-12  Double  ZONAL  PELARGONIU.MS,  ■ 
ngle  trusses. 
.        ..  i£: 

F.  Perkins.  Leamington,  igr, 
3d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford  on-Avon,  los. 
4th,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  55. 

Class  46.-24  CUT  ROSES,  distinct.     (Amateu 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Stamford,  £1. 
2d,    Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  Silsby  Vicarage,  £2. 
Class  47—24  CUT  ROSES,  distinct,  three  trusses  of 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  £4. 

Class  48.-12  CUT  ROSES,  distinct     (Amateu 
Mr.  G.  Johnson.  Nottingham,    ' 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  Silsby  Vi. 
Mr.  T.  Green,  Nottingham,  £1 

Class  49-6  CUT  ROSES,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
Mr.  R.  Timson,  Nottingham,  iss. 
Mr.  W.  Wise,  kottingham,  los 
Mr.  M.  A.  Hoe,  Nottingham,  51. 
Class  50.-12  Hardy  Deciduous  TREES 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  dis 
t,  Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  Borrowash, 
CLASS  SI.-12  Hardy  E 
t,  Messrs.  W.  Barron  & 
CLASS  52.— 20  Hardy  VARIEGATED  ALPINE  and  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  £3. 

Class  58.— MISCELLANEOUS,  for  Plants  not  contained  in  any 
of  the  above  Classes.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Collection,  £2  las. 
2d,    Mr.  B,  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  for  Collection,  £2. 
3d,    Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Bed  of  Plants  arranged 

for  effect,  £1  las. 
4th,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Bcrkhampstead,  for  12  Pyramidal 

Extra,  J.  kaye,  Esq.,  Manchester,  for  Group  ol  Skeleton  Leaves,  &c. 


Vicarage,  £1 


(Open. 


FRUIT. 

ALL  OPEN   CLASSES. 
COLLECTION  of  FRUIT,  I2dishes,6distinct  kin 
'.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  House, , 
Class  60.-3  PINE-APPLES. 

--..  -  -.. '.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  £3. 

2d,    Mr  J.  Simpson,  Gr.  to  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Worsley  Hall,  £2. 
Class  61.— PINE-APPLE,  any  variety. 
J.  Simpson,  Gr.  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Worsley  Hall,  £2. 
G.  T.  ivliles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  £t 
—BLACK  GRAPES,  single  dish, 
r.  to  —  Statter,  Esq.,  Manchester,  £3. 

,,  Gr.  to  Sir  G.  H.  fieaumonl,  £,. 

Sage,  Ashridge  Gardens,  Bcrkhampstead,  £1. 
Class  63.-WHITE  GRAPES,  single  dish. 
.  Holah,  Gr.  to  Capt.  Saville,  Rufford  Abbey,  i 
Peachey,  Gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole. 
3d,    Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Gr.  to  Sir  G.  H. 

Class  64.— Basket  of  GRAPES,  12  lb. 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Gr.  to  Earl  Gainsborou  ' 
2d,    Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Gr.  to  Sir  G.  H. 


liS^ 


>eaumon.   /"■''"''" 

w^li^i'ck;  ii. 


LOCAL   PRIZES. 

Prizes  offered  by  G.  E.  Pagel^Esq. 


H.  L.  Micholls, 'Esq.,  Southgate  House,  £'. 
"  "   "  -    "     rndon,i;i  loi. 

I  Hall,  10! 


Peachey,  Gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole,  Esq 
Stevenson,  Gr,  Lark  Hill,  Timperley,  j£i. 
Woodlield,  Gr.  to  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osl 


Prizes  offered  by  W.  B.  Paget,  Esq. 
Class   76.— Specimen  GREENHOUSE  PLANT,  in  flowei 
(Amateurs  ) 
,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls.  Esq.,  Southgate  Housi 
Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  BirstairHall,  £1  1 
Miss  S.  Smith,  Nottingham,  £1. 
1,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Sandiacrc,  101. 

Prizes  offered  by  C.  Paget,  Esq- 
THURIUM  SCHERZEl 
)  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate  Hotise',  £i 


Prizes  offered  by  ^ 

•.  T^Baines" 
r.  B.  S.  Willi 


.  F.  Webb,  Esq. 


2d,'  Mr.  I.Stevenson,  Gr.  to  B.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Lark  Hill 

3d,  Mr.  J.  Woodlield,  Gr.  to  T.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberl 
ith,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  flirstall  H 
Extra,  Mr.  G.  Daniells,  Gr.  to  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  Derby. 


ist,   Mr.  T.  Baines,  Gr  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate  House,  £1 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Daniells,  Gr.  to  A.  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  £1  lot. 
3d.    Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Birstall  Hall,  £1. 
4th,  H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Lenton,  loi. 


St,  Mr.  T.  AUsop,  Gr.  to  C.  T.  S.  B.   Reynardson,  Esq.,  Holywell 

Hall,  i;2, 
id,    Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  Gr.  to  Lord  Eelpcr,  Kingston  Hall,  £1  lOr 
id,    Mr,  F,  Thompson,  Gr.  to  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Leicester,  £t. 
1th,  Mr.  W.  Peachey,  Gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole,  Esq.,  (Quorndon,  jos. 

Prizes  offered  by  C.  Seely,  Esq. 
Class  83.— Specimen  HEATH.     (Open.) 
St,  Mr.  T.  Baines.  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate  House,  £2. 
id,    Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  £1  tor. 


2d,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Gr.,  La 
3d,  Mr.).  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W. 
Equal  3d,  Mr.  J.  Woodlield,  1 


L  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate  House, 

c  Hill,  Timperley,  £1  is. 

orswi'ck,  Esq.,  filrstall  Hall,  loj.  6J. 

:  to  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osbertoi 


merce.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, , 

2d,    Messrs.  Bell  St  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  131. 
3d;   Mr.  C.  Frisby,  Gr.  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney  Hall, ; 
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i,'  Mr.'  C.  Frisby.'Gr.  10  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney  1 


Prizes  olTered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Manvers,  and  the  Loca 

Cl.\ss  SS.-.o  ORCHIDS.    (Amitcurs.) 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  B.  Walker,  the  Local  Committee.  Henr 

Hcymann,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Adams,  Esq. 

Cuiss  S9.-9  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in  Flow 

Bolton,  Or.  'to  W.'Worsw'ick,  Esq.,  Eirstall  Hall,  £7. 


1st,  Ml.  I.  Stephenson,  Gr.,  Lark 
:  Loughbi 


Mr.  R.  , 


Cl,iss  00. -4  PLANTS  in  FLOWER. 


Beard,  Noi 


sd,    Mr. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Local  Committee. 

Class  01.-6ACHIMENES.    (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Or.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq  ,  Birstall  Hall,  £^  4'- 

Prizes  offered  by  Sir  E.  S.  Walker,  Kt.,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Strutt, 

and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hudson. 

Cuiss  9a.-6  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS.    (Open.) 

1st,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Nottingham,  £2. 

Frizes  offered  by  Thomas  Bayley,  Esq.,  and  R.  Birkin,  Esq. 

Class  93.-6  Erect-flowering  GLOXINIAS.    (Open.) 


St.  Mr.  J.  Fellow 


,  Esq.,  Beeston  Fields,  .£3. 


Prizes   offered    by    Thomas  Cross,  Esq.,    and    Captain   Parry. 
Class  04.-6  Pendant-flowering  GLOXINIAS.     (Open.' 
St,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Eirstall  Hall,  i 


i  by  I.  W.  Lea' 


Hall,  lb. 
Smith,  Esq.,  the    1 


,V.  Leavers.  Esq.,  H_..  , 
ommittee,  and].  H.  Lee,  Esq. 
Class  05.— Four  LILIUM  AURATUM,     (Open. 
Ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  £4  4s. 
Jd,    Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Son.  Tooting.  £3  3!. 
3d.    Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates,  Manchester,  £2  2!. 
4lh,  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  York,  £t  is. 


es  offered  by  Messrs.  Percy  Goodall  &  Brown,  and  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  C.  J.  WiUoughby. 
Class  114.— Three  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA.     (Open.) 

zes  oftered  by  James  Thorpe.  Esq.  (High  Sheriff),  J.  E.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  and  J.  Watson,  Jun.,  Esq. 


Prizes  offered  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Collection  of  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.     (Open.' 


it,  Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  Borrowash,  £ 

Class  117. 
,  Mr.  E.  S.  Will 


.Colle. 
2d,'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford- 


Fifty  fruit 
■ered  by  ! 


L  dish.    (Open.) 
Thomas  Forman, 


Class  120— Six  Bunct 
produce  o*  ' 
1st,  Mr.  R.  I'Ansoi 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Lynn, 


Maidenhead,  £2. 


(Open.) 
lall,  £2. 

IS,  for  Bloom,  six  best  varietie 

--  -       .  toutiniSyl.     (Open.) 

ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  £3. 

Prizes  offered  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  and  the  Local  Committee. 
Class  99.— NOSEGAY  PELARGONIUMS,  for  Bloom,  six  best 
Tst.  Me"rrs:-BeT&'Th»prs7Sffo-r3ro1f.'k'vr, '&■'"■     '^"^  ' 
1  J.  Manning.  Esq. 


St,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  £2. 


le  Right  Hon.  Lord  Helper.  F.R.S. 
ss  lOi.-Twelvc  distinct  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS  (Adia 

T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill.  Preston,  £0. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  £5. 


'{fr^F^T^; 


jSered  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
:  New  Varieties  of  BRITISH  FER 
■ce      (Open.) 


I  Nursery,  £3. 

Prizes  offered  by  H.  R.  Clifton,  Esc 
iistinct  CALADIUMS,  in  pots  not  e 

across.     (Open.) 
ill  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  £4. 


Prizes  offered  by  Henrj-  Akroyd,  Esq..  and  Rev.  C.  Hudson. 

Class  106.-4  MARANTAS.     (Open.) 

1st,  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  £3.  I     2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £2. 

Prizes  offered  by  F.  C.  Smith.  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  F.  Morse. 

Class  107.— 4  ALOCASIAS.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  Gr.  to  G.  Davy,  Esq.,  Colston  Bassett  Hall,  £3. 

Prizes  offered  by  Col.  Boddam-Whetham,  and  G.  Davy,  Esq. 
Class  108.— Collection  of  HARDY  and   HALF-HARDY  VARIE 

GATED  and  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  PLANTS.     (Open  ) 
ist,   Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  N——    '"■ 
2d,    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  £-■ 
3d,    Messrs.  G.  f 


S'^cLster  £■ 
Foljambe,  Esq., 


Prizes  offered  by  F.J, 
.  Class  log.— Twclv 
ist,  Mr,  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  ^^3- 


EW  PLAN 
aonsj  Chelsea,  ao. 
n  &  Sons,  Tooting.  £ 

fHollotay,  £3. 


zes  offered  by  the  Local 

CL.4SS  IIL-Six  HARDY 
Jr  R.  Edwards.  Nuthall,  £3. 


.  Preston,  £2. 

!  the  Local  Committee. 
PCI 
)  H.  L.  Mi 


PITCHER  PLANTS.     (Open.) 

iq. ,  Southgate  House,  £2, 


■izes  offered  by  F.  Wright.  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  Cressx 
F.  G.  Rawson,  Esq.,  and  the  Local  O 
Class  121.— Four  Varieties  of  GRAPES,  twc 
(Opei  ■ 
t,  Mr.  E.  Broadbridge.  Gr.,  Walto 
,    Mr.  W.  Cruickshank, 


,  Rev.  J.  L.  Prior, 


Prizes  oftered  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  and  the  Loc; 
Class  136.— Twelve  CUT  ROSES,  distinct  varietie 

,t,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshiint.  ,5.0  los. 
I.    Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  ;£3- 
I,     Mr.  G.  Edwards,  York.  £2. 
h,  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  Nottingham.  £1. 


Class  i37.-Forty-eight  CUT  ROSES 
serymen.) 

ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  £5  5^ 
2d,  Mr.  H.  Merrj-weather,  Southwell,  £. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Edwards,  York,  £2  21. 


Mr.  Alfred  Page,  the  Local  Committee,  and 
J.  Fellows,  Esq. 

jfeach).     (Nur- 


,  Sneinton,  los.     |  4th,  Mr.  W.  Wise,  ss. 

ffered  by  Mr.  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle. 

e  CUT  ROSES,  three  trusses  of  each.    (Open.) 

s  offered  by  the  Local  Committee. 
-CARNATIONS  (12  blooms).    (Open.) 


War. 
>  Lord  Bclper,  Kin| 


s  offered  by  Col.  I.  C.  Wright,  and  C.  Wilde,  Esq. 
23.-Six  kinds  of  FRUIT  (Pines  excluded.)    (Open.) 
Mitchell,  Gr.  tn  T.  Cross.  Esq.  Ruddington  Hall,  £:. 
Holah,  Gr.  to  CapL  SaviUe,  Rufford  Abbey,  £2. 


d  H.  H.  Carter,  Esq. 
md  NECTARINES. 
;n.) 
ori,£3  3'- 


St,   MV.  G.  Jackson,  Gr,  Tixall  Hall,  StaB 
Id,    Mr.  J.  Miller,  Gr.,  Worksop  Manor,  £: 


Prizes  oftered  by  T.  Close,  Esq. 
Mite" 


d,    Mr.  W. 
Prizes  offered  t 


MELONS.    (Open., 

Cross,  Esq.,  Ruddington  Hall,  £2 


fcr.  io  Capt.  Saviile,  Rufford  AbTjey,  £1 

le  late  S.  T.  Cooper,  Esq^,  the  Local  Committee, 


■;^.T 


Class  125--TWO  PINE  APPLES.     (Open.) 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  £22. 
Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Gr  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Wirtley  Hall,  £1  los. 


3d,  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
4th,  Mr  J.  Thompson 
Extra,  Mr.  D.  Lumsdi 


rstall  Hall.  IS». 

ington  Hall.  los. 

T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Leicester,  55 


s  offered  by  1 

-AGi 
fine-foliaged  | 


to  T.  Cross,  Esq., 
r.  to  T.  Ch     ■ 

£s. 

:  Right  H. 


Local  Commi 
Class  127.— A  Group  of  25  PLANTS,  arranged 
'oliaged  plants,  stove  and 
Orchids, 


Erownlow,  a 
.use  flowering  [ 


nches  across.  (Open. 


id'.'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £$.     '\     3d,    Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  £3. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Class  tag. -Six  PLANTS  suitable  for  DINNER-TABLE  DECORA- 
TION, in  pots  not  exceeding  /inches  across.     (Open.) 
1st,   Mr.  F.  Perkins.  Leamington,  £2  12s.  6d. 
2d,    Capt.  H.  Farmer,  Lenton,  jCi  iif.  ftd. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Peachy,  Gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole,  Esq.,  Quomdon,  £1. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Gr.  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Leicester,  10s. 

Prizes  offered  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Girardot,  and  the  Local  Committee. 
Class  129— HAND  BOUQUET.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  £2  los. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough,  £15^. 
3d,    Mr.  D.  Wotton,  The  Hall,  Wirksworth,  £t. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Loughborough,  loi. 

Prizes  offered  by  George  Fellows,  Esq.,  and  the  Local  Committee. 
Class  130.— GENTLEMAN'S  BOUQUET.    (Open.) 
ist,   Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough,  £1  is. 
2d,    H.  Farmer,  Esq..  Lenton,  155. 

3d.    Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Gr.,  Hardwicke  House,  Burj-St. -Edmund's,  lOJ. 
4th,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  y. 


Prizes  offered  by  the  Local  C 
Class  131.— Group  of  Three  VASES  for  DINNER  TABLE  (Fru 
and  Flowers).     (Open.) 
:st,   Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  Gr.  to  Lord  Belper,  Kingston  Hall,  £4. 


132.— Six  PEACHES  and  NEC! 
.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwcll,  £5  S*- 


Class  133- 

ist,  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwcll,  ^^4. 


i  Grapes).    (Open.) 
:  Local  Committee. 


Prizes  offered  by  Thomas  Laxton,  Esq.,  and  the  Local  Co 
Class  135.— Premier  Dish  of  POTATOS.     (Open. 
-    ■"-   ^    Taylor,  Malpas,  Cheshire.  j£i. 


iener's  Prize  of  Eit;ht  kinds  01 

and  Four  of  SALAD, 
urghley  House,  Stamford,  £6. 
6r.  to  Lord  Carringtr-  ''^' 


Warwick,  Chapman's 


Prizes  offered  by  the  Loughborough 
Class  144.— Four  Dishes  of  POTATOS  {four  vari 
(Cottagers  and  Artisans.) 
Mr.  H.  Biddle,  Loughborough,  £2.     ' 


(Cottagers 
Mr.  J.  Montiney,  Lougl 


4th,  Mr'.  G.  Basford,  Loughl 


2d,'   Mr'.J.Nicl 
3d,    G.  Heafton 


red  by  the  Loughborough  Ho 
r  Dishesof  POTATOS  (four  v, 
worth,  Loughborough,  £1. 
olson,  Collingham,  155. 
&  Son,  Loughborough,  los. 


wir.  J.  Nicholson,  £1. 
Society. 


s  offered  by  the  Loughborough  Horticultural  Society. 
5.— Six  kinds  of  VEGETABLES  (Potatos  excluded),  to 


mt,  G.  Heafford  &  Son,  Loughborough  £2. 

2d,     Mr.  W.  S.  Draper,  Dornnglon,  Slealord,  £u 


Prizes  offered  by  the  Loughborough  llortic 
iss  r47.-S:x  kinds  of  VEGETABLES  (?ot: 
lown  on  trays  not  exceeding  30  inches   squ 

Mr.  G.  Basford,  Loughborough,  £3. 
Mr.  H.  Biddle,  Loughborough,  £2. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Loughborough,  £1  10s. 
,  Mr.  J.  Lacy,  Gr.,  Bloxham,  Slealord,  £1. 


Prizes  offered  by  W.  Windley,  Esq.,  E.  Patchett,  Esq., 


NE-W   PLANTS. 

FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATES. 

From   G   F.  Wilson.  Esq.,  Lilium  californicum, 
pcnduliflorum,  L.  canadense  flavum. 

L.  puberulum,  L. 

From   Mr.  C.  Turner,  Pelargoniums  Aehicvemen 
Pompey,  Charlemagne. 

,  Zephyr,  Caesar, 

From   E.  J.  ,Lowe,   Esq.,    F.R.S.,   Scolopendrium    vulgare,  vars. 
nerfectum,virginale,  acceptum,  cochlcatum,  tumulum,  Moonise,  inno- 
cuutn,  Davyi,  kraspedon,  Thaumaston  kephaloton,  Fellowsii,  Smeei. 

niummaringm,vars'.  Thompsoniae,  admirabile.  capitatum  ;  Pleopeltis 
(Microsoriuro)  irroides,  var.  cristata,  Lastrea  Fdix-mas,  vars.  Belpen, 
depauperata.Padleyi.variegata;  Atfiyrium  Filix-fojmina,  vars.  (5ull- 

secule,  Lawsonii';    Lastrea  dilatata,  >-ars.    talomelanos,    speetabile 

Capillus- Veneris,  vars.  amabile,daphnite,perfectum;  HS'menophyllum 
unilaterale,  var.  Kinahani. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Begonia    Chelsoni,  Dieffenbachia 
Bausei,  Dracienas  Wisemani  and  araabilis. 

From  Mr.  E.  S.  Williams,  Trichomancs  auricular 

um. 

From  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  Thymus 

citriodorus  aureo- 

From  J.  E.  Mappleback,  Esq.,  Pteris  acquilina 

Iu3i^! 

SILVER  FLORA  MEDAL. 

Classes  i,  2,  4,  7.  a.  25,  28, 35,  46,  59, 60 

62,63. 

In  flie  above  Classes  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
CLassks  3, 13, 15,  ig,  20,  31,  23,  27,  29,  31,  39,  - 
the  above  Classes  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded 
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vini;    flcihy 


BUgM. 

Gardeners  TROunr.ED  with  the  above,  would  do  well  to  Try 

WILKIES  BLIGHT  COMPOSITION"  for  their 
DESTRUCTION.     It  offers  a  safe  and  speedy  remedy,  and 

make  a  considerable  reduclion.     Sold'  iT'i  and  i-gaSon  jars  ^'y.td. 
and  6s.  each.    It  bears  being  considerably  diluted.     Post  Office  orders 

"wiLKlS"  CONDEfflED 
3J.  W.,  and  61.  each. 

The  above  articles  may  be  had  througli 
and  Seedsmen,  and  wholesale  of 

A  WILKIE,  Oak  Lodge  Gardens,  Ad( 


Fems,  Ferns,  Fema. 

TO  THE  TRADE  and  OTHERS. 

LO  M  A  R  I  A  G  I  B  B  A,  9,/.  each,  6j.  per  dozen. 
GYMNOGRAMMA  LAUCHEANA  (best  Gold  Ferns),  **. 
GYMNdGRAMNIA"wETENHALLIANA,  beautifully  crested 
DICKSONIA  ANTAlicTICA  (beautiful  Tree  Fern),  21.  each,  i8s. 


PTERIS^^NGIFoYlAf  sirong  plants,  in  48-size  pots 
ASPLENIUM  BULBIFERUM,  Jo.,  do.,  ij  6d.  each 
SELAGINELLAS,  strong  plants,  in  6o-size  pots,  6i.  pet 


NEW  FUCHSIAS 

DOUBLE    GERANIUMS,    Four     Firstcl 
plants,  ss.  bd.  per  dozen. 

Also  other  Plants  as  Advertised  J 


Buttons'  Superb  Hybridised  Florist  Hower  Seeds. 


Battersea,  London, 


rj-i  H  E 


THI'    SII.KA 
To  CURE    DAM  I 
Decay.      Manufactured 
Composition  and  Graniti 
For    Particulars  and 
Manager,  39A.  King  Wil 


;ranitic    paint 


COMPOSITION. 

Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  fron 
r   by    the  Silicate    Zopissa 


Paint  Company, 
testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 


'.^i^tS 


S'^ 


Manufacturer  of  Arches,  Flower  Stands,  Baskets,  Trellis 
loscries,  Wire  Wor'  "  .        _  .       j      . 

inds  of  Wire  Work 
Illustraled  Cataloj 


i,  &c     Conservatories  f 


;  and  Testimonials  o 


Society,  and  to 
United  Kingdoi 


PHILLIPS 


GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
ly  them  to   Mr.   Rivers,   to   the   Royal   Horticultural 
most  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 


SQUARES  a 


:  prices  only  apply  X 


,»by    , 

SB. 

ii 

}Ti 

16  by  J3 


%t%       ^kVy^>       ?« 


by  7      9g 


ROUGH  PLATE. 


URTLEYS     IMPROVED     PATENT 


LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  siies. 
BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL, 
COLOURED,  and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu- 
facture,   at    the    lowest    terms.      Lists    of    Prices    and    Estimates 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgatc  Street  Without,  E.C. 


trom  .\Ir.  GEO.  Eosd,  Or.  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Walcot  Gardens. 
had  of  you  are  splendii 

Fram  Mr.  CHAS.^\VAECROrT.  Gr.  li,  A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Pershore. 
good,  nearly  two  feet  across. 
Pr^"cI™Wal'er"'^°-'*'  ^'""'""'="  '°  ""=  "^ueen,  and  H.R.H.  Ih, 


Establlsned  1793. 

OHN    K.    KING,    Seed 

Grower.  Coggeshall,'  Essex, 
supply  his  unrivalled 
:ocks   of  MANGEL 

DS  (carefullv  sel 

large  roots] 


Hardy    Prize    S 
WURZEL,     SW 

TURNIP  SEEDS  (carefully  selected 
moderate  prices. 


Large      purchasers      supplied 
pecial  moderate  prices. 
FARM  SEED  LISTS  post  free. 


R^ 


Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Bas 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.  Prize  J 
r  Wheat;  i86a,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


B 


Holloway,  London,  N. 


New  and  Cbolce  nower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

5.    WILLIAMS,     Nurseryman    and  Seed 

'Victoria     and     Paradise     Nurseries,     Upper 

.,..„=  .upe.u  »,riun  Of  PRIMULA,  Red,  White,"r''Mi'xcd~''  * 
II.  &f.,3i,  6</.,  V  6<f.,and    ^    a 
Plants  from  this  seed  have  always  been  awarded  First  Prizes 


.  METALLICA 


humea  elegans  purpurea,  I 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  new  seed       . 
MYOSOTIS  SYLVATICA,  true 
PANSY,  finest  show  vaHeties 
POLYANTHUS,  Wig 


solanum"  hYbridBm  COMPACTUM  _  _ 

First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

March  i6,  1870 „.  M.  anj 

Williams- Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUM       ..         ..    ii  M  and 
SWEET  WiIlIAM,  Hunt's  Auricula-eyed  ..    '•"•^1 

VIOLA  CORNUTAvar.  PERFECTION       II.  M.,  M.  M..  and 
VIOLA  ODORATA  LAUCHEANA,  new,  superior  to  the  bid 


Saunders'  fine  dark  variety 


Choice  Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Free  by  Post. 
AMES    DICKSON    and    SONS   (Old    Established 

''^'■'^IX..  ^"'^  .  ^"A     Business),     102,    Eastgate     Street,    and 


"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chestei 
ANTIRRHINUM. 
AURICULA,  fr 
CALCEOLARI 


,  choice  mixed 


CINERARIA,  from  newest  named  flowers     .'!  i 
CYCLAMEN,  Wiggins' prize  strain 
GLO.XINIA,  erect  and  other  varieties  ..        .'. 
HOLLYHOCK,  from  choice  named  sorts       . . 

HUMEA  ELEGANS  

„            PURPUREA     .. 
MIGNONETt'e,  Parsons'. 
MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA 

PETi;r^IA°Trom'cho°cc'varietics"        '.'        '.'. 
PINKS,  from  choice  named  sorts 
POLYANTHUS,  from  a  choice  strain  . . 
PYKETHRUM  AUREUM,  Golden  Feather 
PKIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA, 
,.  .,  „  RUBRA  ..        ..I 


6d.  and  s 

Mixed      ..        ..II.  &<,  21.  M.  ands 

FILLICIFOI.IA   ALBA,   it.  6d.. 

21.  6d.,  and  5 

„  RUBRA,  II.  6d.,  21.  6d.  and  5 


WA'f-LFLO WER,  finest  Double  C 
The  following,  for  early  Spring  b 
or  in  packets,  3d.  and  6J.  each  :— 


Shortia  califomica 


Herbaceous,  Alpine,  and  Bulbous  Plants. 
OSBORN     &     SONS'     CATALOGUE 

of    the    above    is    now    ready,     and    may    be    had    on    apphcation. 


FULHAM  NURSERY,  LONDON,  S.W. 


"  The  finest   silvery-foliaged   Plant  for  general   usefulness  that  has  ever  be( 

introduced."  Sce  '' The  Gardcna-;' /or  Febmayy,  1S71. 

SENECIO     ARGENTEUS. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


"■WiU  enjoy  an  immense  popularity,    and  fce  much   sought  after  by  Flower  Gardeners  of  all  grade 
G.  G.,  in  "  Gardeners'  Magazine."  ,        _„ 

Price  5s.  each;   50s.  per  dozen. 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  YORK. 


NOBLE'S   HARDY  CLEMATISES. 

See  Special  Report  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Societies'  Meeting,  Guildford,  County  Times,  June  3, 
871 :  -  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  admired  very  greatly  the  numerous  floral  wonders,  particularly  the  Clematises 
xhibited  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  the  Sunningdale  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  who  had  the  honour  of  describing  their  peculiarities 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  The  Prince  expressed  his  desire  to  purchase  some  specimens,  which  we  beUeve  will  be  added 
1  a  few  days  to  the  collection  of  his  Royal  Highness." 

ALBERT   VICTOR,   10s.  6d.  |    LADY   LONDESBOROUGH,   10s.  6d.  ) 
and    MISS   BATEMAN,   15s.  each. 

The   Three   for  31s.  6d. 

For  robust  constitution,  exquisite  shape,  size,  texture,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  colour  they  are  unequalled. 
Coloured  Plates  of  the  Set,  u.  6d. 


CHARLES    NOBLE,    BAGSHOT,    SURREY. 
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New  and  Baxe  Kusas. 


WILL 


SAr--"° 

dwarf  and  c 


MUSA    ASSAMICA—This   elt 


ite  stature,  is  exceedingly 


:ing   comparatively 


exotic  aspect,  lor  tatjie  and  general  aecoraiion.  Price  one  guinea 
MUSA  SUPERBA.— This  noble  plant  is  fine  for  subtropical  garden- 
ing and  all  other  ornamental  purposes,  where  broad  and  handsome 
foliage  is  desirable.  Price  two  guineas. 
For  fSl  description  of  these  and  other  NEW  PLANTS, «««  Mr. 
WILLIAM  BULL'S  NEW  PLANT  CATALOGUE. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
I^ndon,  S.W.  


WM.  PAUL'S  ROSES  are  NOW  in  BLOOM; 
inspection  respectfully  invited.  Amongst  Novelties  are  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
and  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St. 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station,  in  about 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 

PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N.        


Miscellaneous  Plants, 

SUITABLE  for  BEDDING  and  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  &C. 

"ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  he  can 

BEDDlSS/'PANSplsrHARDv'a'nd    GREENHOUSE    SUCCU- 
LENTS, DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS,  SWEET  VIOLETS,  &c. 
Priced  and  Descriptive  LISTS  are  published,  and  will  be  forwarded 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


LOUGHBOROUGH        HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— E.XHIBITION,  JULY  is. 
SPECIAL  ROSE  PRIZES  (Open  to  all  England). 
St,  For  the  best  Collection  of  72  Roses  {72  varieties),  single  trusses  : 
1st  Prize,  £s  5S. :  zd,  £4  4!.  ;  3<1,  ^3  i  4*.  £'  "»■ :  5th,  £1  101. ; 


and  elevated  on  pedestals  near  the  prominent 
points  of  the  ground,  would  have  added  wonder- 
fully to  the  effect. 

Of  the  plants  themselves,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  Foliage  plants.  Palms,  flowering  speci- 
mens were  alike  good,  and  by  no  means  too 
elephantine  in  their  proportions,  though  many  of 
them  were  of  great  size.  Ferns  of  all  kinds  were 
extremely  well  represented,  both  as  to  the 
selection  and  'the  cultivation.  Fruit  was  not  so 
plentiful  as  might  have  been  expected  and  could 
have  been  wished,  which  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  duration  of  the  show.  For  the  rest, 
our  detailed  report,  and  the  view  and  plan  of  the 
tent  which  Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  for  us,  will 
give  all  further  necessary  information. 

The  show  was  opened  with  due  honours  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  R.E.,  C.B.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  the 
Mayor  gave  a  promenade  concert  to  the  season 
ticket  holders  in  the  show  grounds  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Tuesday  evening  was  taken  up  by  the 
Gardener's  Dinner,  a  truly  important  feature,  but 
into  which  we  would  gladly  have  seen  more  life 
and  reality  infused.  It  certinly  did  not  strike  us 
as  so  successful  as  it  should  have  been,  though 
doubtless  the  committee  and  the  chairman  did 
what  they  could  to  make  it  so. 


sd.    For  the  best  Collection  of  48  Roses  (48  v, 

d  FoMhiVest'  CoilectiS;  'of  ■!  """Ro's^s  V-?' v 
^  '  foVAma'lcurs°on'iy!T5t?/;2^2s.T2d,5;Vi 
4th,  For  the  best  Collection  ofij  Roses  (I2  > 


nd  six  in  flower  (Orchids  excluded)  :  ist,  £10  ; 

offer  £2^  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Royal 
Rules  and  Regulations  may  be  obtained  of 

WM.  PALLETT,  Scci 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICTjLtURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vii.  :— 
Dr.  HOOKEK,  C.B.,  F.R.S.:  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S.;  Rev. 
M.  I.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  ;  M.  Decaisne;  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.; 
Professor  Reichenbach,  of  Hamburgh:  Dr.  MooRE,  of  Glasncvin; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A.  ;  and  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published  by  VV.  RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  i,  1871. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday,         July    3— Entomological       

I  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruitand  Floral 
ommittees),  at  S.  Kensington  .. 
to  (Scientific  Committee) 
to  (General  Meeting) 


Wednesday, 


NOTHING  seems  wanting,  at  the  moment  we 
write,  to  secure  the  full  success  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Visit  to  Not 
TINGHAM,  but  a  continuance  of  the  glorious 
weather  of  the  opening  day,  when  a  large  and 
fashionable  company  was  drawn  together 
regale  upon  a  feast  of  flowers.  To  say  it  was 
thoroughly  good  display,  would  convey  but  half 
the  truth,  for  we  may  fairly  add,  there  has  been 
no  more  effective  show  than  this  since  the  great 


International,  which  ' 


look  back  upon  with 


so  much  pride  and  pleasure.  The  capacious  tent 
under  which  the  main  part  of  the  display  took 
place,  permitted  a  picturesque  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, which  only  needed  to  be  appreciated  and 
seconded  by  the  exhibitors  themselves,  to  have 
been  a  paradise  of  flowers.  Here,  however,  was 
the  greatest  defect  of  the  exhibition,  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  we  feel  the  exhibitors 
need  only  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  remedy  the 
evil  for  the  future.  What  we  allude  to,  and 
specially  deprecate,  is  the  sloping  of  the  plants,  a 
plan  which  has  come  into  vogue  through  the 
jjlants  having  in  most  cases  to  be  staged  in 
narrow  lines  with  a  background,  but  which  is 
utterly  and  entirely  inappropriate  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  plants  come  into  view  in  all 
directions.  In  some  instances  the  effect  of  the 
mode  of  staging  was  painful  in  the  extreme, 
whereas  if  a  more  natural  grouping  had  been 
adopted,  the  picturesque  effect  which  Mr.  Gir.SON 
aimed  at  in  his  design  would  have  been  secured, 
and  the  plants,  instead  of  looking  well  from  one 
point  of  view  only — which  seems  to  be  the  main 
object  of  sloping  them -would  have  looked  well 
from  every  point.  This  was  especially  evident  in 
the  case  of  some  Ferns  with  fine  spreading  fronds, 
and  which, had  single  plants  been  brought  forward 


We  may  supplement  our  recent  remarks  on 
the  Effects  of  Frost  on  Vegetation  by  the 
following  notes,  extracted  mainly  from  a  recent 
publication  by  Prof.  GCEPPERT,  of  Breslau.  It 
appears  that  during  the  unusually  severe  winters 
of  1828-9,  and  1829-30,  the  Professor  made  many 
observations  and  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  low  temperature  on  vegetation,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  pamphlet  of 
244  pages,  with  numerous  statistical  tables.  The 
winter  of  1869-70  offering  another  good  oppor- 
tunity, he  resumed  his  labours  in  this  direction, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome. 

1.  All  plants  in  the  open  air  would  eventually 
be  killed  by  continued  frost,  according  to  their 
bulk,  or  the  more  or  less  fluid  contents  of  their 
cells.  Cellular  tissue,  therefore,  sooner  than 
ligneous  tissue,  and  herbaceous  plants  sooner 
than  shrubby  plants. 

The  cell-contents,  or  protoplasm,  as  confirmed 
by  Nageli  and  S.4CHS,  manifests  great  changes. 
The  cell-walls  and  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  torn  or  fractured,  even  in  plants  killed  by  cold ; 
hence  the  free  extravasation  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  frozen  plants.  Chemistry  is  everywhere  active. 
Cellulose  and  chlorophyll  are  decomposed,  hence 
the  discolouring  and  ultimate  blackening  of 
leaves — the  commencement  of  humiiication. 
This  change  takes  place  also  in  the  medullary 
rays,  subject  to  a  higher  degree  of  frost,  causing 
the  trunk  to  split  through  to  the  medullary 
sheath  ;  and,  as  these  clefts  never  unite  (merely 
grow  over),  the  process  at  length  extends  to  the 
wood  fibres  and  vessels.  Naturally,  all  the 
other  organic  constituents  of  the  cell-contents 
suffer  like  changes,  as,  for  example,  the  change 
of  starch  to  sugar  in  frozen  Potatos. 

2.  Individual  constitution  alone  governs  the 
different  degrees  of  susceptibility  evinced  by 
plants,  for  which  we  have  at  present  insufficient 
explanations. 

Plants  never  become  accustomed  to  an  abso- 
lutely lower  temperature  than  is  natural  to  them 
in  their  homes.  We  often  see  plants  of  this 
description  in  cultivation,  but  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  habituating  them  to  frost.  Wit 
ness  Dahlias,  cultivated  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  and  even  now  as  tender  as  when  first  ' 
troduced.  Even  plants  from  countries  equally 
cold,  or  colder,  than  ours,  but  with  later  or 
earlier  seasons,  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  change.  For  instance,  Robinia  Pseud 
Acacia  (Pennsylvania)  has  been  cultivated  in 
Germany  some  200  years,  but  has  not  become 
thoroughly  acclimatised. 

Our  spring  is  earlier  than  in  Pennsylvania,  bu 
the  Robinia  does  not  vegetate  so  early  as  ou 
native  trees,  and  docs  not  lose  its  leaves  until 
the  frost  kills  them,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
it  is  often  killed  by  a  degree  of  cold  that  would 
not  injure  it  in  its  native  habitat.  Gleditschia 
and  even  young  Planes  occasionally  succumb 
from  the  same  cause. 

3.  There  are  many  local  and  occasional  causes 
to  which  this  susceptibility  of  plants  may  be 
ascribed. — {a),  difference  in  fluid  contents  ;  {b), 
winds  ;  (f),  changes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  (n'),  degree 
of  frost  ;  and  (c),  situation, 


Brassica  oleracea  and  Helleborus  fostidus 
(with  perhaps  Crambe  maritima),  are  the  only 
native  German  plants  with  herbaceous  stems  that 
withstand  the  ordinary  winters. 

Winds  injure,  as  is  well  known,  through  cold 
currents,  and  also,  which  is  not  so  well  known, 
through  the  drying  up  or  evaporation  of  the 
ice  or  frozen  fluids  of  the  cells,  which  in  the 
frozen  condition  cannot  be  replaced. 

Frequent  changes  of  heat  and  cold  are  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  very  hardy  plants.  Such  plants 
as  Lamium  purpureum,  and  Senecio  vulgaris, 
will  bear  rapid  changes  of  freezing  and  thawing 
"ve  or  six  times,  but  not  more  frequently. 

The  degree  of  frost  which  vegetation  is  capable 
of  withstanding  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  modifying 
conditions.  MiDDENDORF  estimates  it  at  23 — 19° 
F.  ;  Robert  Kane,  in  lat.  78^  37'  N.,  mea- 
sured — 43°.5  R. ;  and  McClure  even— 47°  R. 
Beyond  this  latitude,  up  to  82°  N.,  Kane  fou  id 
luxuriant  vegetation,  though  only  herbacco.i?. 
The  limits  of  trees  are  much  lower — the  high  it 
latitude  in  Siberia  (Taimyrlande),  72°  30'  N.,  ft.r 
Larix  sibirica  ;  Europe,  70°  N.  ;  North  America, 
between  68'  and  69°  N.* 

Great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  lower  parts  of  trees  and  seeds  and 
herbaceous  plants  altogether,  are  protected  by 
snow.  Kane  found,  in  78°  50'  N.,  a  tempe- 
rature of  27°  in  snow,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  17^  ; 
at  4  feet,  I3°.03  ;  at  8  feet,  i°.o6  ;  probably  ground 
only  1°.  Prof  Gceppert  made  the  first  connected 
series  of  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
snow  in  the  coldest  winter — 1829-30 — of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  again  in  February  of  1870. 
With  the  snow  very  equally  distributed  at  about 
4  inches  deep,  after  three  of  the  coldest  days  (2ro 
to  21°)  it  was  5'  to  6°  ;  4  inches  in  the  ground  2° 
1 2  inches  below  the  surface  0°  Reaumur. 

From  all  these  observations  it  appears  that 
plants  in  high  latitudes,  and  also  on  the  higher 
Alps,  are  not  exposed  to  very  intense  cold,  for 
snow  invariably  falls  in  quantity  before  severe 
frosts  set  in,  preventing  radiation  and  ensuring  a 
gradual  and  more  uniform  degree  of  cold.  And 
it  may  be  inferred  that  luxuriant  vegetation 
exists  even  at  the  North  Pole. 

Snow  practically  is  the  best  covering  for  alpine 
plants  in  gardens,  the  absence  of  this  may  explain 
the  cause  of  many  dying  in  our  gardens.  Never- 
theless, the  snow  covering  does  not  prevent  the 
roots  from  being  frozen.  Growth  takes  place  in 
winter  only  when  we  are  free  from  frost  for  some 
time,  and  then  slowly.  Bellis  perennis  and 
Helleborus  niger  freeze  and  thaw  without  injury 
whilst  the  roots  remain  frozen. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  plants  can 
bear  different  degrees  of  temperature  at  different 
parts  without  injury.  MiDDENDORF  saw  Willows 
in  North  Siberia  (Taimyrlande)  in  flower  whilst 
the  lower  portions  were  still  frozen. 


X 


The  Delphinium  nudicaule,  rec 

troduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipsiwich,  pre 
a  much  finer  garden  plant  than  was  at  first 
It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  and  hardy  species, 
usual  finger-lobed  leaves  ;  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able about  It  are  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which 
contrast  so  strongly  with  the  usual  blue  tint  which 
pervades  the  genus.  We  have  indeed  already  had  a 
scarlet  Larlcspur  in  the  D.  cardinale,  but  in  that  the 
flowers  were  of  a  dull  red  only,  and  the  plant  itself 
seemed  unmanageable-  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
colour  is  bright  and  effective,  and  the  plant  appears  to 
grow  freely  enough  planted  out  in  moderately  light 
soil.  The  flowers  with  these  rosy  spurs  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  some  brilliant  Tropreolum,  such  as  T.  trico- 
lorum,  only  that  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  is  more  widely 
spreading  than  in  the  flowers  of  that  plant,  approaching 
in  size  and  form  very  nearly  to  those  of  D.  sinense. 
Everyone  should  try  if  this  fine  novelty  will  thrive 
under  the  conditions  which  his  garden  affords ;  and 
those  who  find  that  it  will  do  so,  will  discover  that 
they  have  added  a  gem  to  their  collection.  There  is 
an  opinion  abroad,  formed  possibly  from  the  exhibition 
of  indilTerent  examples,  that  the  plant  is  far  less  meri- 
torious than  it  really  is  seen  to  be  when  growing  in  the 
garden  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  informs  us  that  he  has 
himself  been  surprised  at  the  different  effect  produced 
by  bringing  the  plant  into  an  ordinary  sitting-room. 
In  the  open  ground,  whether  in  strong  or  weak  light, 
the  colour  is  glowing,  and  in  a  mass  vei7  striking, 
hut  in  a  room  it  is  dull.  Our  own  opinion,  formed 
from  watching  the  development  of  the  plant  in  the 
open  ground,  "is  that  it  is  really  a  good  garden  plant. 

At   the  dinner  given  to   the  judges  after  the 

Rose  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  the 
Rev.    H.   II.   Do.MBRAIN  presented  to  Mr.  Wilkin- 
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SON,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Palace,  a  very 
beautiful  silver  claret  jug  and  cup,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Isaac  Wilkinson, 
Esq. ,  by  Judges  and  Exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Flower  Shows,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy. "  Mr.  Dombrain,  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers,  tendered  their  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  expressed  their  regi-et  that,  owing  to 
the  increased  duties  devolving  on  him  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Palace,  they  should  not  be  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  him  as  formerly.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  acknowledged  the  gift  in  suitable  terms. 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  specimens  were  sent  to 

us  of  Camellias,  which  very  unaccountably  lost 
their  leaves.  As  it  seemed  possible  that  something 
might  be  made  out  of  the  case  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  how  one  of  the  plants  which  had  a  pretty 
good  root  might  go  on  if  re-potted,  the  attempt  was 
made ;  but  the  remaining  leaves  fell,  no  fresh  roots 
were  made,  and  as  the  plant  was  evidently  slowly  dying, 
we  thought  it  well  to  examine  its  condition  before 
death  had  made  the  several  parts  undistinguishable. 
Accordingly  on  making  a  section  we  found  that  in  con- 
sequence of  death  of  the  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
stock  in  contact  with  that  of  the  graft,  disease  had 
extended  downwards,  quite  sufficiently  to  account  for  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  plant.  This  adds  confirmation 
to  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray, 
in  a  late  communication  to  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society, — a  communication  which 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  propagators.  M.  J,  1 
The  extreme  Maximum  Temperatures  ; 
J  the  week  ending  June  24  ranged  fro 
:  Blackheath  to  65°  at  Leeds,  with  a  mean  f( 
all  stations  of  68°.8,  and  in  Scotland  from  73°  at  Perth 
to  64°  at  Dundee,  with  a  mean  for  the  several  stations 
of  67°.5.  The  extreme  Minimum  Temperatures  ii 
England  were  38°  at  Hull  and  40°.  9  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  in  Scotland  were  39"  at  Edinburgh,  39°.  5  a 
Paisley,  and  40°  at  Dundee  and  Perth:  the  means  for 
the  two  countries  being,  for  England  43°. 9,  and  for 
Scotland  4i°.8.  Mean  Temperatures.— 58" 
Portsmouth,  and  56°.2  at  Blackheath,  were  the  chief 
of  these  values  recorded  in  England,  and  54°.9  a 
Greenock,  and  53°.9  at  Perth  were  the  chief  in  Scot 
land,  the  means  for  tlie  two  countries  being  54°.  i  and 
51°.  9  respectively  for  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Rainfall  in  some  parts  of  England  was  very  heavy 
during  the  week,  and  thunderstorms,  accrimpanied  by 
vivid  lightning,  occurred  at  most  of  the  stations,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  midland  counties.  Wolverhampton  is 
credited  with  the  largest  fall  at  any  of  the  stations, 
viz.,  2.  II  inches,  Birmingham  and  Salford  being  next 
with  a  fall  of  1.74  inch  at  both  places.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  mean  for  all  stations  was  0.38  inch,  the 
largest  falls  took  place  at  Glasgow  (with  0.76  inch) 
and  at  Perth  (o.  73  inch).  The  mean  for  all  stations 
in  England  was  1.37  inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's 
Tables  in  our  present  issue. ) 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Metro- 
politan Floral  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  August  24  and  25,  when  prizes  to  the  amount 
of /■170  will  be  given.  Schedules  are  being  prepared, 
and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  the 
Rev.  H.  HoNYWooD  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage, 
Ashford,  Kent. 

We   give   the  following  statement,  attributing 

a  Fungoid  Origin  to  Whooping  Cough,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Nezo  York  Tribune,  for  what  it 
is  worth  : — 

"Dr.  Letzerich,  the  pathologist,  who  some  time  ago 
published  his  observations  on  a  Fungus,  supposed  by  him 
to  produce  diphtheria,  has  more  recently  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  another  form  of  fungoid  growth,  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  very  infectious  disease, 
whooping-cough.  The  spores  found  in  the  expectorated 
mucus,  causing  the  irritation  and  coughing,  were  allowed 
to  vegetate  into  large  masses,  and  small  portions  were 
then  introduced  into  young  rabbits  by  an  opening  in  the 
windpipe.  The  wounds  thus  made  soon  healed,  but  the 
animal  became  affected  with  a  violent  cough.  Several 
animals  thus  diseased  were  killed,  and  the  air-passages  in 
each  were  found  to  contain  very  large  quantities  of  similar 
Fungus.  These  observations,  so  important  to  the  .advo- 
cates of  the  germ  theory,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  confirmed 
by  other  investigators  in  the  same  field." 

Mr.    Tillery  records   in   the    "Florist   and 

Pomologist  "  an  interesting  cross  between  Rhododen- 
dron Aucklandii  and  the  Veitch's  Stella  Azalea,  Stella 
being  the  female  parent.  The  pollen  from  the  short 
anthers  of  Aucklandii  was  used  in  effecting  the  cross. 
The  young  plants  from  seeds  so  produced  are  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  are  expected  to  flower  next 
year.  At  present  all  the  difference  visible  is  that  they 
are  stronger  in  growth  and  with  larger  foliage  than  that 
of  other  young  seedling  Azaleas  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Stella  was  selected  for  experiment  in  this  case,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  very  strong-growing  variety  and 
of  fine  habit. 

Africa  appears  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 

wants  of  all  our  Paper-makers,  since  it  furnishes, 
besides  the  Esparto-grass  and  the  bark  of  the  Adansonia, 
a  fibre-producing  plant  called  Diss-grass,  which, 
though   difficult  to  work  and  not  so  valuable  as  the 


rather  more  than  that  of  Esparto,  as  each  leaf  is  picked 
separately,  and  its  manufacture  into  paper  is  i 
difficult  and  expensive,  the  texture  of  the  fibre  varying 
in  different  parts  of  the  leaf,  one  portion  of  which 
tains  some  yellowish  wax  or  resin,  extremely  difficult 
to  kill,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect  till  it  is  dis 
covered  on  the  hot  rollers  and  the  paper  is  spoilt 
The  rivers  of  South  Africa  are  in  many  places  choked 
with  a  plant  known  as  the  Palmete,  a  kind  of  large 
rush,  8  or  10  feet  in  height,  of  which  large  quantities 
can  be  obtained,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
found  of  use  in  the  fabrication  of  ropes  and  paper. 


New  Garden  Plants 


Icnge  petiolato- 


Masdevallia  attenuata, 

Affinis    Masdcvallix   floribundse  Lindl.     Fol 
attenuatis   lineari-ligulatis    acutis    (.-ipice  s 
tridentato),  pedunculofi  bene  excedentibus  ;  pedun, 
bractea   vaginata    ovarium  pedicellatum   longe  nor 
memo  .angulato,  cupula  subcylindracea  :  sepalorum 
a  triangula  basi  caudata,  caudis  carnosuli 
petalis  supra  basin  unguiculatam  antic 
acutis    uninerviis ;     labello   ligulato  ant; 

carinis  depressis  a  basi  in  discum  anticum  lOi  m  lineas 
callosas  subparallelas  excurrentibus  ;  coiumna  apice  postice 
in  dentem  retusum  extensa,  utrinquc  juxta  antheram 
rotundata. 

A  small-flowered  little  plant,  with  whitish  flowers, 
having  orange-yellow  tails,  and  a  greenish  hue  on 
the  white  of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  white,  with  a 
green  middle  nerve.  The  column  is  greenish.  The 
lip  yellow,  with  an  orange-coloured  base  and  apex.  It 
is  one  of  the  recent  introductions  from  Costa  Rica, 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

We  must  state  a  very  surprising  fact,  viz.,  that  our 
wild  flowers  are  quite  even  inside,  while  the  fresh 
ones  have  a  very  thin  but  quite  obvious  cover  of 
velvet  inside.  We  should  not  have  been  astonished  so 
much  if  the  dry  flowers  had  been  scabrous,  the  fresh 
ones  quite  glabrous,  for  we  have  observed  that  very 
often,  and  particularly  in  Masdevallias.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

Oncidium  cucullatum  Dayanum,  «.  var. 
I  have  lately  obtained  this  lovely  variety  from  J.  Day, 
Esq.  It  has  quite  white  flowers,  with  beautiful  violet 
blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  on  the  inferior 
part  of  the  lip.  Thus  it  becomes,  indeed,  much  like 
Oncidium  Phatenopsis.  That,  however,  is  widely 
distinct  by  the  three  long  reeds  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
It  appears  to  be  very  rare.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  A 
FLOWERING  PLANT      . 


[The  following  is  a  report  of 

Dyer's  course  of  lectures  on  '"  J 
Flowering  Plant,"  in  the  theatre 
Science,  Stephen's  Green,  Du'olin.J 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  uu  "The  Root, 
lecturer  said  : — 

The  transition  from  the  consideration  of  the  leaves 
to  the  root  of  a  plant  is  less  abrupt  than  it  ap 
pears  at  first  sight.  Foliage  is  spread  abroad  int( 
the  atmosphere  so  as  to  bring  the  largest  possibh 
plant-surface  into  contact  with  it  ;  the  leaves  are  feed 
ing  organs,  and  their  food  is  taken  hold  of  in  tht 
gaseous  form.  The  roots  are  also  widely  spread,  and 
expose  in  their  aggregate  a  considerable  surface,  though 
not  all  equally  absorbent :  they  are,  in  fact,  another  feed- 
ing system,  complementary  to  that  formed  by  the  leaves. 
The  two  are  joined  together  by  the  axis,  or  main  stem, 
which  breaks  up,  therefore,  above  and  below,  into 
ramifications  terminating  in  parts  specially  adapted  to 
collect  plant  food  from  the  different  media  in  which 
they  are  placed.  External  circumstances  have  given 
each  their  special  character.  A  somewhat  perverse 
experiment  made  by  Duhamel,  an  industrious  investi- 
gator of  plant  life,  will  illustrate  this.  He  bent  down 
the  stem  of  a  young  Willow,  and  buried  the  crown  ol 
branches  in  the  ground  ;  the  branches  ceased  to  pro- 
duce leaf-buds,  but  developed  rootlets.  Willows  are 
ious  of  life  ;  the  internal  resources  of  the  young 
supplied  for  a  time  the  want  of  leaves.  Finally, 
Duhamel  disinterred  the  original  roots  and 
elevated  them  into  the  air,  the  inversion  became  com- 
plete, and  they  bore  buds  and  leaves.  All  plants  are 
not  quite  so  complaisant  as  this  ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  them  will  develope  from  fragments  of  the  stem, 
more  rarely  from  fragments  of  the  root,  the  parts 
needed  to  make  the  plant  complete.  It  is  a  great 
part  of  the  art  of  the  gardener  to  make  use  of 
this  interchangeableness  to  multiply  plants  which  it 
may  not  be  convenient  or  possible  to  raise  from  seed  ; 
not  that  the  process  can  always  be  effected  in  the  same 
way  :  individual  peculiarities  of  constitution  intervene, 
and  various  artifices  have  to  be  employed  to  get  a  suc- 
cessful result.  As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  root  with 
less  facility  in  proportion  as  the  stems  they  are  taken 
from  are  hard-wooded  and  old  ;  the  vitality  of  such 
portions  is  less  active.  Plants  which  are  propagated  on 
large  scale  for  sale  are  often  made  to  produce,  by 
posing  to  heat  while  diminishing  the  light,  a  number 
of  young  shoots  which  can  be  easily  rooted.  The  study 
of  plant  life  is  a  science,  while  the  practice  of  horticul- 
involving  no  very  recondite  scientific  prin- 


within  which  the  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place. 
The  tip  of  every  rootlet  has  this  growing  point  pro- 
tected by  a  kind  of  cap,  which  is  continually  abraded 
and  renewed,  but  which  is  easily  to  be  seen  in  many 
water  plants,  such  as  Duckweed.  The  newest  parts  of  the 
roots  are  covered  with  delicate  hairs,  formed  by  tubu- 
lar prolongations  of  the  cells  forming  the  surface ; 
these  become  inserted  between  the  smallest  particles 
of  the  soil,  and  are  bathed  by  any  matter  in  solution 
it  contains.  This,  consequently,  passes  by  absorp- 
tion into  their  interior,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process,  from  one  cell  to  another.  Generally 
grow  unless  a  plant  has 
5  not  universally  true,  as 
the  colourless  protoplasm  of  the  root  cells  can  nourish 
itself  on  nutrient  material  already  stored  up  in  the 
plant,  and  in  plants  the  result  of  nutrition  is  growth. 
The  points  of  growing  rootlets  once  destroy^,  they 
will  not  grow  again,  but  new  rootlets  have  to  be 
formed  ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  shock  plants  sustain 
when  they  are  transplanted,  and  of  the  often  irreparable 
injury  a  plant  sustains  from  having  its  supply  of 
water  neglected.  A  great  deal  has  been  stated  as  to 
the  direction  of  plant  growth  ;  one  observer  thought 
all  roots  were  directed  by  centripetal  force  towards  the 
earth's  centre.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
that  roots  travel  in  the  direction  where  they  can  feed 
most  easily.  It  is  easy  to  see  this  in  the  case  of  the 
hedgerow  timber  of  cultivated  fields.  The  roots  of  an 
Ash  have  been  found  running  beneath  the  well  fed 
surface  for  95  feet  ;  in  the  same  way  they  will  develope 
enormously  in  water-pipes  and  drains.  The  roots  of  an 
Elder  stopped  up  completely  the  6-inch  main  of  the 
Berwick  waterworks.  Roots,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, are  organs  of  support.  The  habit  of  taking  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  ground  will,  of  necessity,  be 
impressed  upon  them ;  and  this  will  operate  dis- 
advantageously  in  the  end,  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  strike  down  too  vigorously  into  a  bad  soil. 
Fruit  trees,  which  are  to  have  their  roots  kept 
superficial,  so  as  to  be  well  fed,  must,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  grown  of  small  size.  The  extent  of  feeding 
ground  occupied  by  roots  is  very  great.  In  a  tree,  it 
far  exceeds  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Schubert 
traced  the  roots  of  Wheat  to  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The 
of  air  to  roots  has  been  found  essential  to  their 
health.  Trees,  the  roots  of  which  are  too  deeply 
buried  when  any  change  is  made  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  apt  to  die  in  consequence  ;  and,  when 
trees  are  planted  in  towns,  a  space  should  be  left  un- 
paved  immediately  round  them,  which  will  allow  them 
be  watered  in  very  dry  weather.  While  the 
leaves    are    the    means     by    which   carbon    is  intro- 

j    r  T,    r         Tf    ,        duced     into     the      plant,    it    is    by    the    root    that 
second  of  f'rofessor  fhiselton    ,,„        ,1  ,  f         V      -,        r      .  . 

"The  Natural  History  of  a    '"^     °'"<^''     elements     of     Its     food     are     secured, 
of  the  Royal  College  of   These    are   dissolved,    as    saline    and    mostly   highly 
substances     in     the     water     which     per- 
form   they  pass    by 
,     .    ,  .  I   the   roots ;    thence, 

by  means  to  be  traced  hereafter,  they  are  transferred  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plant.  In  the  leaves  the  excess 
of  water  is  got  rid  of  by  exhalation.  Hales  found  that 
a  Sunflower  with  a  leaf  surface  of  39  square  feet  exhaled 
22  ounces  of  water  in  24  hours  ;  and  in  the  Pea  every 
100,000  grains  of  water  which  passes  through  the  plant 
carries  about  40  grains  of  solid  matter  with  it.  The 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  contained  in  these 
matters  are,  in  the  leaves,  torn  from  the  oxygen  with 
which  they  are  combined.  But  the  disposition  of  the 
plant  food  would  again  be  treated  of  in  the  next  lecture. 


better-known   Esparto,  can   yet    be   obtained  in  such  I  ciple: 

quantities  and  at  such  a  price  as  will  render  it  a  useful    amoi 

luxury.     The  dwarf  Palm  can  be  obtained  in  almost    destructive  friction  which  would  otherwise  be  involved, 

any  quantity  in  Algeria,  but  the  cost  of  collection  is  '  confines  the  growth  of  roots  to  their  extremities,  just 


but  requirmg  often  in  their  application 
:  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  immense  < 
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EARLY  PEACHES  IN  ORCHARD 
HOUSES. 
Though  the  season  is  too  little  advanced  to  speak 
decidedly  on  early  Peaches  in  unhealed  orchard, 
houses,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain  which  has 
been  falling  lately,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  admiration  for  that  most  valuable  Peach,  Early 
Rivers.  Well  did  my  friend  know  its  value  when  he 
adopted  it  by  his  ovra  name.  I  have  now  some  half-a- 
dozen  trees  of  each  of  his  earliest  seedlings,  and  among 
these— up  to  this— there  is  none  I  like  so  well  as 
Early  Rivers.  It  has  all  the  merits  a  Peach  should 
possess  ;  it  is  fragrant,  juicy,  early,  and  prolific.  It 
was  raised  from  the  Early  Silver  Peach,  which  with 
me  is  delicious,  but  not  a  first-early,  rather  a  second- 
early,  and  which  was  itself  raised  from  the  white 
Nectarine.  Any  one  purchasing  Early  Rivers  should 
note  that  it  has  large  flowers  and  kidney  glands,  and 
is  not  very  liable  to  mildew.  This  adverse  season  it 
has  actually  ripened  on  the  1 5th  of  the  present  month, 
on  a  diagonal  cordon  against  the  back  wall.  In  1869 
it  ripened  on  July  I,  and  in  1870  on  the  loth,  so  that 
this  is  an  enormous  advance.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to 
see  my  fi-uits  advance,  from  10  to  20  days  in  10  years 
or  so,  this  is  considerably  more.  The  fruits  are  not  so 
large  as  last  season,  there  being  too  many  on  the  trees. 
"Thus,  in  an  unheated  house,  we  have  Peaches  at  a 
time  when  they  are  half-a-crown  each  at  Covent 
Garden,  and,  as  to  Algiers,  there  are  not  generally  any 
early  in  the  Paris  market  in  the  very  best  of  seasons, 
1869  Early  Beatrice  ripened  here  on  June  12,  but 
the  tree  subsequently  died,  this  was  an  abnormal 
case.  It  is,  however,  quite  coloured,  but  small,  and 
not  ripe  this  season  yet.  At  Sawbridgeworth,  Early 
Rivers  is  ripe  at  alxmt  the  middle  of  July,  so  that  here 
re  just  one  month  in  advance.     Has  any  one  ever 
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ripened  Early  lieatrice  as  early  as  the  12th,  and  Early 
Rivers  as  early  as  June  15,  in  an  unhealed  house 
before  this  ? 

If  any  one  could  witness  our  generally  late  and  cold 
springs,  he  would  be  speedily  disabused  of  the  fallacy 
that  our  climate  is  the  sole  cause  of  early  ripening. 
Cornwall  sends  Potatos,  Strawberries,  and  Rhubarb  to 
the  London  markets  quite  as  early  as  do  the  Channel 
Islands.  Though  our  winters  are  comparatively  mild, 
they  are  often  severe,  and  always  stormy  and  damp, 
while  our  springs  are  notoriously  late.  To  what,  then, 
is  this  early  ripening  of  this  Peach  due?  I  answer 
■ivithout  hesitation,  after  a  longer  experience  than  any 
man  in  England  or  in  these  islands  in  pure  cordon 
training,  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  diagonal  cordon  on  the  back  wall  of  a  solid 
lean-to  orchard-house.  These  houses  are  more  than  a 
week  earlier  than  the  span-roofed.  The  diagonal 
cordon  is  so  easy  to  train  and  expose  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  roots  are  so  naturally  restrained,  that  a  just 
balance  is  established  between  root  action  and  the  parts 
in  bearing  which  is  eminently  favourable  for  fruit 
culture.  Thin  out  rigorously,  water  freely,  and  no 
other  system  of  training  can  surpass — I  think  excel  is 
the  right  word — the  diagonal  cordon. 

I  may  add  here,  that  Early  Louise  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance,  and  is  colouring  freely.  My  half 
dozen  trees  of  this  sort  are  all  very  well  cropped.  It  is 
a  prolific  variety  evidently.  Early  Leopold  seems  a 
second  early  at  present.  Rivers'  Early  York 
will  be  an  acquisition,  for,  side  by  side  with 
Eariy  York,  while  the  last  is  slightly  mil- 
dewed the  seedling  is  perfectly  free  from  it. 

On  the  whole  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  sea- 
son under  glass,  but  on  the  walls  we  hear 
many  complaints.  77;.  C.  Brchaut,  Kich- 
vtond  Hoitse,  Giternse^'^  jFujie  17. 


Nearly  all  the  species  I  encountered  are  erect,  or 
more  or  less  spreading  shrubs,  from  i  to  2,  or  24  feet 
high,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  which  forms  a 
pendulous  bush,  with  slender  branches,  4  to  6  feet  long. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Loranthus,  and  also  the  single 
species  of  Viscura  I  met  with,  were  growing  on  the 
lower  or  higher,  or  even  on  the  top  branches  of  ever- 
green trees,  less  often  on  trees  with  deciduous  leaves  ; 
but  a  few   of  the   most    brilliantly   flowering    species 

1  encountered  in  the  burning  and  treeless  coast 
region,  gi-owing  at  the  base  of  small  low  shrubs 
of  Barlerias  and  Sidas,  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cytinus  hypocistus  occurs  on  Cistuses  in 
the  sandy  plains  of  Portugal.  Sometimes  in  the 
hot  littoral  region,  a  beautiful  Loranthus  is  met  with, 
growing,  not  at  the  base,  but  on  the  middle  branches, 
or  even  on  the  main  stem  of  low  slender  twiggy 
shrubs ;  and  in  such  instances  the  natural  combi- 
nation of  the  bright  green  and  broad-leaved  parasite 
and  its  gay  crimson  flowers  with  the  more  tender  and 
differently  shaped  foliage  of  the  foster  plant,  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  parasitic  vegetation 
along  the  sea  coast  of  Benguella  and  Mossamedes  ;  so 
in  one  instance  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  small  bush  of  Gossypium  microcarpum,  only  between 

2  and  3  feet  high,  bearing  several  stems  of  a  pink- 
flowered  Loranthus,  nearly  a  foot  long,  on  its  slender 
branches  :  whilst  on  another  occasion  I  met  with  several 
low  shrubs  of  the  intensely  glaucous  Tamarix  articulata, 


DARLINGTONIA. 

One  of  the  plants  which  attracted  most 
attention  at  Nottingham,  was  the  smgular 
Darlingtonia  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  California,  where 
it  was  recently  met  with  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Linnean  Society  a  short  time  since.  The 
plant  had,  however,  been  previously  well 
known  to  botanists,  and  had  indeed  been 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  near  ally  of 
the  Sarracenias,  but  differs  in  several  technical 
points,  and  amongst  others  in  the  singular 
tails  which  spring  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pitcher.  The  floral  conformation  is  like  that 
of  the  Sarracenia,  but  the  stigmas  are  compa- 
ratively Email,  and  do  not  present  the  large 
umbrella-shaped  expansion  so  characteristic 
of  the  Sarracenias.  Moreover,  as  lately 
pointed  out  by  M.  A.  De  CandoUe,  the  five 
lobes  of  the  ovary  alternate  with  the  sepals, 
instead  of  being  placed  opposite  them.  We 
have  not  ourselves  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  this  statement,  of  the  correctness  of 
which,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  12 — iS  inches  long, 
tubular,  twisted,  veined,  of  a  dull  reddish 
colour  above,  and  curved  at  the  apex  into  a 
hood,  from  which  proceed  the  two  curious 
processes  before  alluded  to.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  at  the  end  of  a  long  stalk,  and 
are  bent  do\vnwards,  each  one  about  2  inches 
across.  The  sepals  are  greenish-yellow,  the 
petals  purple.  The  stamens  are  15 — 20  in 
number,  the  ovary  is  5-lobed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  plants  in  cultivation,  and,  as  it  naturally 
grows  in  damp  places,  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  or 
extreme  heat,  according  to  the  season,  it  would  hardly 
seem  to  need  the  coddling  treatment  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  subjected  in  this  country. 


Tarchonanthus.  The  forest  trees  most  frequently  in- 
habited  by  Loranthuses  are  the  Adansonias,  several  of 
the  larger  trees  ofthe  orders  of  Mimosere,  Combretaceae, 
Sterculiace^e,  and  Sapindacese,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
different  Fig  trees,  whilst  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ben- 
guella, and  near  Cabo  Negro,  many  beautiful  Loran- 
thus  may  be  observed  on  the  Tamarix  articulata ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  seldom  or  never  saw  a  Loranthaceous 
parasite  on  trees  belonging  to  the  orders  Anonacese, 
Hypericaceai,  Zanthoxylece,  and  Euphorbiacece, 
although  every  one  of  these  orders  is  rather  copiously 
represented  by  large  and  mostly  evergreen  trees  in 
the  woods  of  the  Angolan  highlands  ;  but  I  have 
frequently  seen  some  scarlet  flowering  Loranthuses 
investing  introduced  trees  of  Citrus  Aurantium  and 
Citrus  Limonum,  and  also  those  of  Ficus  Carica  :  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  curious  parasite  unmigrates  with 
a  kind  of  predilection  from  the  original  habitation  to  the 
neighbouring  fruit  trees,  for  on  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
whole  orchard  of  Orange  trees  invaded  with  a  blood- 
red  flowering  Loranthus,  and  in  another  instance  I  met 
with  a  plantation  of  Fig  trees  (Ficus  Carica),  most  of 
them  covered  not  with  Figs  but  with  a  grey-leaved 
Loranthus,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  seems  also  that  the 
quality  of  the  sap  or  juice  of  a  tree  exercises  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  vegetation  of  Loranthacea;,  for 
in  several  instances  I  found  one  and  the  same  species 
growing,  equally  vigorously,  on  Adansonia,  which  has  a 
watery  juice,  and  at  another  time  on  Fig  trees,  of  which 
the  sap  is  milky  and  glutinous. 

These  two  latter  circumstances  seem  to 
hint  at  the  probability  and  perhaps  even 
facility  of  the  future  culture  of  these  pretty 
parasites  in  European  gardens,  wherein  such 
an  introduction  would  vary  the  rather  weary- 
ing "Pelargonism"  and  "Orchidism,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  these  plants  would  be  contrasted 
with  manynew  and  graceful  forms  and  strange- 
looking  productions  of  the  tropical  zone, 
never  yet  seen  in  a  living  state  in  Europe, 
and  until  now  only  admired  and  praised  by 


THE  LORANTHACE^  OF  ANGOLA. 
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The  singular  beauty  and  richness  of  the  gay- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  numerous  species  of  Loranthus, 
which  enhance  in  so  considerable  a  degree  the  variety 
and  charm  of  tropical  forests,  is  noticed  and  acknow- 
ledged by  every  attentive  traveller  in  the  torrid  zone  ; 
and  the  introduction  and  culture  of  these  interesting  para- 
sites form  worthy  objects  of  attainment  by  skilful  and 
persevering  horticulturists.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  offer 
some  brief  observations  on  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  of  this  order  in  south-west  tropical 
Africa,  and  to  add  a  hint  to  encourage,  and  perhaps  to 
facilitate,  their  future  introduction  into  Europe. 

During  my  travels  in  Angola  I  collected  about 
30  species  of  Loranthus,  but  only  one  species  of 
Viscum.  The  number  of  species,  and  also  that  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  I  found  to  increase 
progressively  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  highlands 
of  the  more  distant  inner  regions,  and  to  culminate 
in  the  mountainous  forests  of  the  districts  of  Pungo 
Andongo  and  Huilla,  at  an  elevation  of  between  4000 
and  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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of  which  nearly  every  main  branch  was  adorned  by 
dense  patches  of  a  pretty  Loranthus,  with  splendid 
yellow  flowers. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Angolan  Loranthus 
glitter  with  flowers  of  a  more  or  less  pink  or  scarlet  hue, 
but  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  species  are  adorned  with 
golden  or  orange-coloured  blossoms,  and  nearly  all  the 
species  are  exceedingly  free  flowering.  The  principal 
flowering  season  of  the  Loranthaceje  coincides  in 
Angola  with  the  spring,  that  is,  from  September  till 
November,  but  many  of  the  finest  species  continue 
their  blooming  almost  during  the  whole  summer, 
when  they  may  be  found  not  unfrequently  covered  with 
ripe  fruits  at  the  base  while  they  are  still  in  full  bloom 
at  the  top  of  one  and  the  same  branch  of  the  respective 
foster  tree.  The  yellow-flowered  kinds,  however, 
seem  to  begin  their  season  much  later,  for  I  met  with 
several  golden-blooming  species  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  which  time  in  Angola  is  the  very  middle  of 
the  dry  and  chilly  winter  season. 

All  the  species  have  fleshy  and  rather  broad  leaves, 
which,  however,  vary  considerably  in  colour,  being 
on  some  species  of  a  dark  shining  green,  in  others 
glaucous  green,  and,  in  a  few  species,  they  are  covered 
with  a  greyish  tomentum.  Although  some  few  species 
evince  a  decided  predilection  for  particular  species  of 
trees,  I  not  unfrequently  found  the  same  species  of 
Loranthus  growing  on  trees  pertaining  to  very  different 
species,  genera,  or  even  orders  of  plants ;  but  the 
pendulous  species  of  Loranthus  I  observed  exclusivelyon 
species  of  Ficus,  whilst  the  Viscum  I  found  constantly 
growing  on   an   arborescent  Composite,  a  species  of 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER.  ' 
The  Strawberry.- — The  amazing  difference 
which  often  appears  at  this  season  between 
the  Strawberry  beds  of  one  gardener  and 
another,  and  even  between  two  beds  in  the 
same  garden,  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and 
leads  to  inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  We  want 
to  know  how  it  is  that  one  man  has  such  a 
profusion  of  fniit,  while  another  is  disap- 
pointed and  vexed  by  the  scantiness  of  his 
crops  ;  and  while,  in  some  instances,  there 
may  be  reasons  of  an  apparently  arbitrary 
kind,  which  even  science  cannot  discover,  the 
cause  which  produces  such  diverse  results 
are  sufficiently  patent.  Sometimes  half  the 
plants  in  a  bed  may  be  barren,  and  if  the 
WW  cultivator  lets  them  remain,  in  the  hope  that 

next  year  the  loss  will  be  made  up  by 
increased  fruitfulness,  he  may  again  be  dis- 
appointed. Our  own  method  of  guarding 
against  this,  is  at  once  to  pull  up  every 
barren  plant,  and  to  take  fresh  runners  only 
from  those  which  have  borne  well.  We 
have  generally  found  this  plan  effectual, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  making  every 
plant  in  a  row  prolific.  Three  years  ago 
we  had  a  new  bed  of  Underhill's  Sir  Harry, 
and  only  three  of  the  plants  bore  fruit.  We 
took  eariy  shoots  from  these,  and  tlie  next 
year  they  all  bore   as  well  as  their  parent 

Some  gi-owers  lay  stress  on  the  second  or 
third  shoot  in  a  runner,  but  we  always  take  the  first.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  let  the  runners  root  as  they  will, 
and  in  the  autumn  to  take  up  promiscuously  as  many 
plants  as  are  wanted  for  new  beds  ;  but  this  is  a  careless 
mode  of  proceeding.  We  are  now  getting  shoots 
rooted  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  we  remove  them,  imme- 
diately they  are  ready,  to  a  nursery  bed,  where,  in 
about  six  weeks,  they  are  fit  to  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.  They  have  thus  four  or  five 
months  to  perfect  their  growth,  and  will  be  finishing 
plants  next  year.  A  whole  season  is  thus  saved.  As 
soon  as  a  runner  has  a  plant  at  its  terminus,  we  peg  it 
down  or  confine  it  in  a  fixed  position  by  a  stone  or 
oyster-shell  ;  the  latter  is  the  best,  because  the  white 
shell  indicates  the  place  in  the  path  where  the  runners 
are,  and  in  gathering  the  fruit  they  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  runner  is  prevented  from  growing  any 
further,  and  all  the  possible  strength  is  thrown  into  the 
young  offset.  We  hope  to  have  our  new  beds  filled  in 
this  way  by  the  first  week  in  August. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  allow  too  little  room 
for  growing  Strawberries,  but  it  should  be  resisted,  and 
not  less  than  4  square  feet  should  be  given  to  each 
plant.  This  will  seem  too  much  when  the  plants  are 
young,  but,  by  the  second  year,  when  they  will  be 
in  their  perfection,  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  too  much. 
In  some  cases  we  allow  runners  to  root  as  they  please 
the  third  year,  and  the  year  following  dig  up  the  bed 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  sufficient  offsets 
secured  for  a  new  plantation.  The  soil  should  be  rich, 
and  deeply  dug  before  planting,  after  which  there 
should  be  only  a  surface  stirring,  as  disturbance  of  the 
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rools  is  lo  be  avoided.  We  find  the  barbarous  custom 
is  not  yet  obsolete  of  cutting  oiT  all  the  foliage  of 
Strawberry  beds  in  the  autumn.  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  to  this,  it  would  be  sufficient  that  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  are  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  protec- 
tion during  the  wmter,  and  barren  plants  will  be  vety 
common.  If  all  runners  are  removed  as  they  grow,  the 
plants  will  need  very  little  trimming  up.  The  old  leaves 
will  gradually  die  away  as  the  young  foliage  advances 
in  the  spring,  until  all  marks  of  decay  will  be  gradually 
obliterated. 

A  thin  layer  of  short  rotten  manure,  such  as  an  old 
Cucumber  bed  furnishes,  should  be  spread  over  the 
plants  in  the  late  autumn,  and  worked  among  the 
leaves  with  the  fork.  We  place  the  same  in  the  alleys 
also,  and,  if  the  proper  kind  of  dung  is  selected,  it 
will,  when  the  time  of  fruiting  arrives,  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  very  heavy  rains 
we  have  had  in  the  last  fortnight,  the  fmit  lying  on 
this  stratum  has  seldom  been  soiled.  There  are  many 
contrivances  to  secure  the  same  object,  but  we  know  no 
better  one  than  this.  The  fruit  may  be  forwarded  in 
the  ripening  by  tiles  or  slates  placed  under  it.  Slates, 
about  5  inches  wide,  put  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the 
plant,  make  a  tidy  and  effectual  protection  from  the 
splashings  of  the  rain  in  wet  weather. 

We  will  say  little  about  tlie  sorts  of  Strawberries 
which  best  repay  cultivation,  for  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  best  plan  is  for  a  grower  to  visit  the 
beds  of  his  friends  when  fruiting,  and  make  his  own 
selection.  More  things  have  to  be  considered  than  the 
kinds  of  fruit,  some  kinds  having  a  more  compact  and 
dwarf  habit,  which  makes  them  more  suitable  for  small 
gardens.  We  have  been  for  some  years  contented 
with  Keens'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Underhill's  Sir 
Harry,  and  a  late  Pine,  of  which  we  have  forgotten  the 
name.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Strawberries 
olten  do  well  along  garden  edges,  and  when  so  planted 
the  fruit  is  easily  gathered,  //.  B. 
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The  Condition  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Trees.— I  fear  the  statement  made  in  your  leading 
article  at  p.  770  is  but  too  true  of  the  above  trees  out- 
of-doors.  Such  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  some  describing  their  trees  as  in 
a  moribund  state,  and  others  as  in  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Barnes,  namely,  "blistered,  covered 
with  green  aphis,  and  spiders."  None  of  this  is  the 
case  here  out-of-doors.  I  live  on  the  apex  of  the 
parish,  wholly  open  for  miles  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, unprotected  towards  the  east,  and  with  only  a 
low,  5,  6,  or  7  feet  brick  wall  to  keep  off  the  west 
wind,  and  the  north  wind,  which  latter  comes  from  the 
Wiltshire  hills  some  20  miles  off,  with  nothing  but 
here  and  there  an  Elm  tree  to  defend  my  trees. 
The  winter  here  was  Siberian,  and  the  spring  very 
severe,  but  I  had  not  to  cut  from  112  of  the  above 
trees  more  damaged  wood  than  would  amount  to 
I  foot.  This  arises  mainly  from  being  a  short-pruner 
in  summer.  I  have  seen  long-pruned  trees  this  spring 
with  as  much  dead  as  living  wood.  The  crops  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  excellent  on  south 
walls,  very  good  on  the  west  walls,  but,  with 
four  or  five  exceptions,  bad  on  the  east  walls, 
owing  to  the  severe  May  frosts,  accompanied  by  the 
biting  east  or  north-east  wind.  The  trees  are  all 
in  most  vigorous  health,  the  foliage  is  free  from  blister, 
curl,  aphides,  and  red  spiders  ;  it  is  as  good  as  could 
be  desired.  Between  600  and  700  people  have  been 
here  in  the  last  ten  days,  chiefly  to  see  the  Roses,  and 
amongst  them  several  gentlemen's  gardeners.  To  them 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  were  the  great  attraction, 
and  subject  of  astonishment.  Their  account  of  their 
trees  put  me  in  mind  of  Milton's  lazar-house — 
' '  Dives'  oft  the  tossings,  deep  the  groans, 
Despair  the  sick  doth  tend." 
Tliere  is  no  wonder  connected  with  it.  I  look  after 
them  myself  all  the  year  round,  and  I  will  not  suffer 
severe  winter  or  spring,  red  spiders,  or  aphides  to 
blister,  curl,  or  afflict  my  trees.  The  miserable  state  of 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  out-of-doors  in  England 
is  a  disgrace  to  science,  and  the  result  of  neglect  and 
gross  ignorance.  I  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  will  come  and  review  my  -trees.  iV.  F. 
Kadclyjfe,  Okeford  Filzpaine,  Blandford. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — In  the  Belfast  Botanic 
Gardens  I  saw  a  sample  of  this  Rose  under  very  good 
culture.  It  was  growing  in  a  square  tub  at  one  end  of 
a  show  house,  and  was  trained  under  the  glass  for  a 
considerable  distance.  During  the  time  of  my  visit  at 
the  first  North  of  Ireland  Flower  Show,  held  in  the 
gardens  in  May  (not  the  first  show  of  the  year,  but  the 
first  show  of  the  kind  held  in  May  in  these  parts),  the 
roof  was  literally  covered  with  flowers.  There  could 
not  be  less  than  a  couple  of  hundred  expanded  at  one 
time,  and  you  would  require  at  least  to  multiply  that  by 
two  to  get  at  the  sum  total  of  the  blooms  at  that  period. 
The  Lord-I.ieutcnaiu  and  party  formally  opened  the 
show,  and  the  Countess  Spencer  was  so  delighted  with 
the  "Marechal,"  that  a  bouquet  of  the  flowers  was 
presented  to  her.  My  principal  object  in  notifying 
this  is  to  state  that  the  Rose  had  been  budded  on  the 
Brier,  and,  not  contented  with  the  food  supplies  which 


that  stock  sent  up,  had  taken  root  itself,  and  quite 
eclipsed  in  time  its  foster  parent.  One  might  judge 
from  this  it  would  do  best  on  its  own  roots,  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  curator,  observed  that  it  seemed  to 
prefer  the  help  of  the  Brier  stock  in  its  younger  stages, 
and  that  by  earthing  it  up  past  the  junction  of  stock  and 
scion  it  would  set  away  roots  for  supplies  on  its  own 
account.  The  Manetti  does  not  seem  a  good  stock  for 
ill ;  it  would  soon  die  were  it  forced  to  live  upon 
the  resources  which  that  stock  can  supply,  and  it  would 
seem  that  tlie  proper  way  to  grow  it  well  is  to  treat  it  as 
Mr.  Johnson  has  done.  The  pale  yellow  shade  of 
colour  is  not  shown  to  advantage  against  "blinded" 
glass  of  the  ordinary  character.  It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  to  have  a  screen  of,  say,  light  blue,  which  is  an 
agreeable  eye  colour  against  bright  white.  This  would, 
in  such  a  case  as  that  we  have  described,  exhibit  its 
beauties  to  much  greater  perfection.  It  is  really  a 
grand  Rose,  seen  under  such  culture  as  I  saw  it.  I 
know  there  are  a  few  other  places  where  it  has  been 
equally  well  done,  even  in  Ireland,  but  your  readers 
generally  may  be  none  the  worse  of  hearing  of  this 
particular  case,  and  some  of  them  may  profit  by  the 
information  given.  Jas.  Ajidcrson. 

Watson's  Lawn  Sand. — I  think  few  can 
any  conception  of  the  wonderful  effect  that  takes 
place  after  a  dressing  of  this  sand  on  a  bad  law 
When  I  say  bad,  I  mean  that  the  lawn  contains  every 
sort  of  weed  and  bad  varieties  of  grass,  for  such  was 
the  one  here,  with  the  exception  of  about  2  acres, 
until  I  obtained  Watson's  lawn  sand.  Being  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  effect,  from  the  flowing  de- 
scription given  in  a  circular  sent,  I  only  tried  the 
smallest  quantity  sent  out  by  the  vendor,  namely, 
36  lb.,  the  result  being  as  follows  :— I  selected  a  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  where  the  grass  was  as  bad 
as  it  was  almost  possible  to  be,  giving  it  a  dressing  at 
the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the  square  yard  ;  and  at  the  first 
appearance  everything  seemed  to  have  been  burned, 
the  grass  becoming  brown  while  the  weather  kept  dry ; 
but  as  soon  as  rain  came  everything  seemed  to  change, 
the  coarse  grass  and  Daisies  giving  way  to  grass  of  a 
far  finer  character.  Clover  also  making  its  appearance  ; 
and  although  the  whole  of  the  Daisies  did  not  dis- 
appear after  the  first  dressing,  yet,  after  applying  about 
2  oz.  more  to  the  square  yard,  they  did  so — the  result 
being  so  highly  satisfactory  that  I  have  used  6  cwt.  of 
it,  and  we  have  now  as  fine  a  lawn  of  grass  as  could 
possibly  be  wished  for  as  far  as  the  dressing  has  been 
used,  but  where  none  has  been  used  it  is  nothing  but 
moss  and  filth  of  almost  every  description.  James 
SteumH,  Belhfield  House,  Windermere. 
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Viola  cornuta  Perfection.— Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  giown  this  plant  to  perfection  for  three 
years  past.  I  have  now  a  "  star  "  bed  with  a  3  feet 
band  of  Violas,  which  are  a  complete  mass  of  bloom. 
One  can  hardly  put  a  finger  between  the  blooms  with- 
out touching  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  first-class 
bedding  plant,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  .show  my 
flowers  to  any  person  who  may  be  making  a  ' '  pilgrim- 
age "  to  the  quaint  old  church  of  pious  George  Herbert, 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  E.  Lampard,  Gr.  to  Km.  W. 
P.  Pigoll,  Bemerton,  Salisburv. 

Buds  below  the  Seed-leaves. — These  are  pro- 
duced very  quickly  in  the  common  Pimpernel — Ana- 
gallis  arvensis.  When  the  top  of  the  young  stem  with 
the  cotyledons  is  cut  off,  minute  protuberances  arise  on 
the  sides  of  what  was  before  the  smooth  and  naked 
stem,  and  from '  these  issue  buds  with  leaves.  In 
seedlings  of  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  I  find  that  th< 
cotyledons  remain  for  a  considerable  time  fully  ex- 
panded without  the  least  trace  of  a  bud  showing  itself 
in  the  axil ;  but  at  length  a  bud  breaks  forth  througli 
a  longitudinal  cleft  in  the  apparent  stem,  just  above 
where  the  radicle  enters  the  earth  :  in  this  case,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Anagallis,  the 
which  supports  the  cotyledons  may  be  only  their  united 
prolonged  bases,  in  which  the  bud  is  immersed,  as  it  i 
in  some  American  Composite-,  which  expand  tliei 
cotyledons  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  supported 
upon  an  apparent  stem,  which  is,  however,  tubular, 
and  the  bud  really  arises  from  a  point  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  pushes  its  leaves  up  through  the 
axil.    iV.  Mitten,  Htirstpierpoint,  June  27. 

Pear  Grafted  on  Apple.— M.  Carritre's  state- 
ment respecting  the  Pear  growing  on  the  Apple  is 
quite  correct.  Last  summer,  while  buddmg  some 
young  seedling  Apples,  the  thought  occurred  to  me. 
Why  should  not  the  Pear  grow  on  the  Apple  ?  I  then 
inserted  two  buds,  viz.,  Marie  Louise  and  Fondante 
d'Automne,  on  the  Apple,  both  of  which  are  growing 
vigorously.  This  season  I  intend  carrying  the  experi- 
ment into  a  wider  field.  Last  spring  I  grafted  a  St. 
Michael's  and  Blood  Oval  Oranges  on  seedling  Shad- 
docks,  to  see  what  influence  the  stock  will  have  on  the 
scion.  The  foliage  is  looking  remarkably  healthy. 
A.  Hossack,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle. 

Ivy. — Allow  me  to  add  a  word  to  the  testimony  of 
"  H.  B."  at  p.  772.  Ivy  does  harm  to  growing 
timber.  I  cut  down  some  large  Larch  this  spring, 
some  of  which  were  tightly  compressed  in  folds  or 
coils  of  strong  Ivy,  and  the  boles  of  the  Larch  could 
not  swell.  When  sawn,  the  grain  of  the  Larch  was 
remarkably  close  and  fine — like  pitch  Pine,  while  that 


of  trees  free  from  Ivy  was  coarse.  This,  I  conceive, 
would  arise  partly  from  compression  of  the  Ivy  not 
permitting  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  enlarge  itself,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  robbeiy  of  nutriment  at  the  roots  of  the 
Larch  by  the  roots  of  Ivy.  Ivy  does  good  and  not 
harm  to  good  walls— adds  to  their  dryness.  Mem.  It 
must  be  a  good  wall  to  be  entrusted  with  Ivy  upon  it. 
My  old  vicarage  barn  gable  was  covered  with  Ivy  of  a 
century's  growth.  On  re-roofing  the  barn  I  found 
the  gable  leaned  over  inwards  so  much  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  it.  We  could  not  understand 
why  the  gable  had  got  out  of  the  perpendicular  in 
this  way,  till  we  discovered  the  roots  of  the 
Ivy  had  got  into  the  wall,  and,  as  it  were,  wedged 
up  the  stone-work.  The  mortar  was  very  bad. 
The  roots  had  not  come  through  the  wall,  or  the  lift 
would  have  been  uniform  throughout.  Some  25  years 
ago  we  had  an  archdeacon  who  was  under  the  i 
sion  that  Ivy  injured  all  walls,  and  : 
churchwardens  everywhere  to  remove  Ivy  from  our 
old  Norman  church  towers  around.  As  the  walls  are 
6  and  S  feet  thick,  and  the  mortar  like  adamant,  the 
Ivy  could  do  no  harm,  and  we  have  lost  a  very  pictur- 
esque feature  of  our  neighbourhood.  W.  M,  R., 
Bishop's  Castle  Vicarage,  Salop. 

Phormium  Flowering. — Two  years  ago  I  flowered 
in  my  nurseries  the  Pliormium  tenax  fol.  aureo-mar- 
ginatis,  a  fine  plant,  with  a  stem  of  about  4  yards 
high,  and  with  many  flower-spikes,  but  which  did  not 
give  me  any  seed.  I  kept  the  plant  all  the  time 
indoors,  in  a  well-aired  cool  span-roofed  house  shaded 
with  laths.  This  year  the  Phormium  Colensoi  fol. 
argenteo  marginatis,  is  about  to  flower.  The  stem  is  up- 
wards of  I  \  yard  high.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  very  healthy, 
and  at  present  is  kept  in  a  span-roofed  house  devoted 

cool  Palms,  as  Latania  borbonica,  Corypha  australis, 
Chama'rops  Fortunei,  Phoenix  reclinata  sp.  P.  de  G., 
Steenbaugge. 

The  Setting  of  Grapes. — Within  the  whole  range 
of  horticulture  nothing  can  be  of  more  import  than  the 
proper  setting  of  Grapes.  Mostly  setting  freely  of  them- 
selves, at  times  a  failure  occurs  that  ruins  the  crop. 
I  regret  that  amid  those  experimented  upon  (see  p.  737) 
two  of  the  most  irregular  setters  are  omitted. 
These  are.  Lady  Downe's,  in  certain  places ;  West's  St. 
Peter's,  now  and  then,  and  especially  the  Canon  Hall 
Muscat.  Should  an  opportunity  offer,  perhaps,  the 
latter  especially  will  be  subjected  to  careful  examina- 
The  most  striking  and,  at  the  same  time, 
t  provoking  peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  while 
w  of  the  berries  seem  over-set,  the  majority 
not  set  at  all.  What  I  mean  by  over-setting 
lis— some  berries,  or  parts  of  berries,  have  one 
more  seeds  abnormally  developed,  so  much 
hat  these  seeds  press  against  the  rind  of  the 
y  so  forcibly  as  to  induce  premature  decay.  In 
these  instances  of  excessive  development  the  seeds  are 
likewise  unsound  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual. 
The  flesh  of  the  berry  also  adheres  to  them,  almost  as 
tenaciously  as  the  flesh  of  a  clingstone  Peach  or 
Plum  does  to  the  stone.  Moreover,  the  berries  are 
frequently  misformed,  bulged  out  of  shape  by  the  size 
of  the  seed.  It  is  seldom  that  such  berries  have  the 
usual  number  of  seeds  ;  more  frequently  only  one  or 
two  of  such  monstrous  seeds  are  found.  Can  these 
malformed  seeds  be  the  result  of  compound  fertilisa- 
tion, or  is  there  any  explanation  of  their  origin? 
Again,  is  their  unusual  size  the  cause  or  product  of 
their  unsoundness?  Also,  why  are  they  most  fre- 
quently found  on  Vines  that  are  shy  setters, 
such  as,  pre-eminently,  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
and  the  Dutch  Wilmot's  Hamburgh,  which  sets 
much  less  freely  than  the  common  Hamburgh  ?  There 
is  another  curious  coincidence  connected  with  these 
monstrous  berries.  It  is  this,  that  they  are  generally, 
if  not  always,  found  on  the  same  bunch  with  unset  and 
seedless  berries.  How  often,  for  instance,  are  the 
bunches  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes  seen  with  a 
few  large  berries  like  Golden  Champion  at  their  largest, 
only  rounder,  and  all  the  other  fruit  on  the  bunch  about 
the  size  of  the  Corinth  or  Currant  Grapes  ?  It  seems  as  if 
the  large  berries  had  absorbed  all  the  seed-bearing 
power  of  the  plant,  and  concentrated  enough  for  all 
into  one  or  two  monstrous  growths.  Can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  intercommunion  of  seed-bearing 
force  between  different  portions  of  the  same  bunch? 
Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  coincidence  of  abnormally 
large  and  small  seedless  berries  on  the  same  bunch 
is  well  nigh  constant,  and  is  perhaps  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  Wilmot's  Hamburgh  and  the  Canon 
Hall  Muscat  varieties.  But  the  abnormal  growth  of 
particular  seeds  is  likewise  common  among  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Wherever  found  it  proves  injurious  to 
the  quality  of  the  Grape.  I  have  scarcely  ever  met 
with  an  abnormally  large  seed  without  the  quality  of 
the  fniit  being  lowered  thereby  ;  the  flesh  is  coarse,  or 
incipient  decay  is  set  in,  and,  as  already  stated,  these 
big  seeds  are  mostly  unsound.  There  are  exceptions, 
however,  to  this.  But  there  is  another  peculiarity 
about  large  seeds  of  Grapes,  which  is  constant  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes.  They  are  scarcely  ever  found  in 
their  right  position.  Of  course  it  may  be  held,  that  their 
size  must  needs  throw  them  out  of  place  ;  but  their 
displacement  is  greater  than  can  be  thus  accounted  for. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  displacement  were  the  cause 
of  their  extraordinary  development,   rather  than  that 
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their  mere  size  was  the  reason  of  the  altered  position. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  position  of  seeds  or  stones  in  reference  to 
external  influences  upon  their  size  and  quality.  Would 
the  mere  bringing  of  them  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
fruit  and  placing  them  close  to  the  rind  affect  the 
changes  we  find  in  misplaced  seeds  or  stones?  Are  the 
instniments  of  change— external  or  internal  accidents 
from  without  or  vital  alterations  of  structure  springing 
forth  from  within,  the  offspring  of  external  errors  or 
injuries  or  the  legitimate  development  of  misformed  or 
differently  formed  gemmules.  These  queries  have  an 
important  practical  bearing  upon  the  setting  of  Grapes, 
for  the  variations  of  normal  structure  proceed  from  some 
latent  power  of  variation  implanted  in  vitality  itseU  : 
we  may  not  alter  them.  But  if  not,  greater  knowledge, 
higher  skill,  especially  of  the  mysteries  of  setting  time, 
may  enable  us  in  future  to  prevent  such  freaks,  and  all 
others  incident  to  that  critical  season  of  the  plant's 
life.  That  is  a  most  suggestive  saying  in  your  leader 
(P-  737)-  'hat  the  gardener  wants  the  Grapes,  not 
not  the  Vine  itself.  And  doubtless  this  shy  setting,  or 
not  setting,  or  setting  a  few  berries  only  on  a  bunch, 
are  a!I  fair  weapons  given  to  the  Vine  by  Nature  to 
enable  it  to  protect  itself  from  our  grasping  greed  and 
short-sighted  improvidence.  Probably  a  moderate 
crop  is  almost  the  best  antidote  to  shy  setting.  David 
Tell  Fact.  [Among  the  causes  of  bad  setting  not  men- 
tioned at  p.  737  may  be  set  down  the  following :  the 
formation  of  a  gummy  substance  on  the  stigma,  and  the 
presence  of  a  small  dipterous  insect,  which  eats  up  the 
pollen  which  may  gain  access  to  the  stigma.   Eds.] 

When  reading  your  leader  on  this    subject, 

at  P-  737.  I  w^  struck  with  the  theory  there 
laid  down,  viz.,  *'  That  syringing  can  at  least  do  no 
harm  "  [under  the  particular  circumstances  alluded  to], 
such  being  opposed  to  an  opinion  in  which  I  felt  to 
have  been  educated.  It  brought  to  my  mind  a  fact 
which  came  under  my  notice  some  16  years  or  more 
since  :  I  was  passing  through  a  vinery  with  the  gardener 
at  the  time  of  thinning,  and,  speaking  of  the  tedious 
straight-jacket  affair  it  was,  he  took  me  to  another 
house,  more  forward,  and  on  which  little  or  no  labour 
had  been  bestowed  in  that  matter,  at  the  same  time 
remarking,  "These  I  gave  a  good  syringing  at  a  certain 
stage  of  blooming,  as  is  usual  with  me  to  do,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  thinning. "  Now  the  result  here  obtained 
would  prove  it  a  great  risk,  and  probably  the  total 
failure  of  the  crop,  if  syringing  was  the  constant  practice 
during  the  flowering  period.  I  have  always  looked  on 
a  rainy  time,  when  trees  or  flowers  were  blossoming,  to 
be  detrimental  to  a  crop  of  fruit  or  seed  ;  and  I  am 
further  reminded  of  boyhood  days  by  hearing  a  fruit 
grower,  of  near  fourscore  years,  say,  after  three  or  four 
rainy  days  at  the  time  of  Peaches,  &c. ,  blossoming, 
*' Not  much  fruit  this  year;  too  much  wet."  jfosiah 
Blcomdif,  Exeter  Nursery\  Southampton, 

Bats. — My  church  is  infested  by  these  creatures. 
We  never  see  them,  but  their  droppings  are  swept  up 
a  quart  measure  at  a  time.  How  could  I  attack  them 
with  any  hope  of  expelling  or  destroying  them  ?  Could 
I  fumigate  them  ?  With  what  ?  or  how  ?  The  roof 
where  they  lodge  is  very  lofty.  IV.  M.  R.^  BisJiofs 
Castle  Vicarage,  Salop. 

A  Cool  Orchid-house. — I  now  propose  to  lay 
before  your  readers  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
home  treatment  of  cool  Orchids,  by  giving  a  short 
description  of  the  cool  house  of  which  I  have  the 
charge,  also  the  names  of  many  of  the  plants  grown 
The  Odontoglossum  house 


built  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 

nearly  so.     The  house  is  a  rather  large 


45  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  9  feet  high  at  the  back, 
and  4  feet  6  inches  in  front.  It  is  heated  by  four 
3-inch  pipes.  They  go  along  the  front  only,  and 
there  is  no  other  pipe,  flue,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  house  except  this  iSo  feet  of  piping.  The 
back  table  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  width.  It  is  simply 
a  pit  filled  with  rubble,  and  finished  with  a  presentable 
surface.  The  path  comes  next — 2  feet  6  inches  wide  ; 
the  front  table  is  3  feet  10  inches  wide.  It  is  not 
carried  close  up  to  the  wall  in  front,  but  a  space  of 
2  inches  in  width  is  open  all  along  the  front  for  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  from  the  pipes  below.  Under 
this  table  and  close  to  the  pipes  there  are  a  number 
of  shallow  (cemented)  water-tanks  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  and  presenting  a  surface  of 
about  So  square  feet  of  water,  thus  insuring  a  con- 
stantly moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  under  all  circum- 
stances. There  are  18  ventilators,  six  of  them  opening 
on  the  pipes,  and  these  last  are  opened  a  little  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  50°.  More  air  is  given  as 
the  outer  temperature  increases  ;  and,  when  it  rises  to 
65°,  not  only  all  the  ventilators,  but  the  door  also  is 
opened,  and  an  outer  canvas  door  closed  to  break  a 
rush  of  air,  keep  out  insects,  &c.  The  plants  are  care- 
fully shaded  from  the  sun  ;  but,  as  both  ends  of  the 
house  are  glazed  down  to  the  tables,  and  there  are 
front  sash-lights  about  2  feet  deep,  they  get  plenty  of 
light,  and,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  house,  no 
shades  are  required  from  the  third  week  in  October  to 
the  second  week  in  March,  and  it  is  during  this  time 
that  the  young  leaves  acquire  the  ruddy  brown  and 
Copper  Beech  colour  mentioned  by  me  at  p.  677. 
Your  readers  will  see  from  this  rough  description  that 
his  house  very  nearly  agrees  with  Mr.  Bateman's  idea 
of  a  cool  house,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  at  p.  741, 


and  six  years'  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  very 
nearly  correct  for  the  plants  named  below.  The  col- 
lection of  Orchids  grown  in  this  house  is  a  rather  large 
one,  numbering  upwards  of  550  plants,  and  more  than 
70  distinct  species,  64  of  which  are  here  given,  and 
about  100  plants  have  not  yet  bloomed.  Allow  me  to 
add  that,  in  the  present  letter,  and  in  that  given  at 
p.  712,  will  be  found  much  of  the  information  asked 
for  by  **  G.  H."  at  615,  when  he  desires  to  know 
"what  this  cool  treatment  really  consists  of ?"  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers  if  he  will  tell  us  how  many  of  this  list  he  grows 
in  the  "stewpan." 


Galeottianum 

;;         grarainifoHum 

gtoriosum 

„       *iiiacranthum 

grande 

Hallli 

Lyc^tecruentr 

„         hastilabmm 

.,        Deppei 

InsUayii 

:;    fa„%"f 

„         Schllkriana 

"         Lindleyanum 

„         Skinneri 

Barkeria  Skinneri 

'!,         membranaceura 

„         spectabilU 

.,         Llndleyana 

;;         nebulosura 

LElia  albida 

„         Pescatorci 

furfuracea 

„         Phalajnopsk 

„         majalis 

pulchellum 
„       *ramuIosum 

Cattleya  citrina 
Nanodes  Medusa 

„       ^ReichenheimU 

Epidendnim  *erabescens 

"         Rossii" 

Polys'tachia  pubescens 

;;       •Schlimii 

„         grandiflora 

„        triumphans 

,.        violacea 

„         Uro-Skinneri 

Ma.\illaria  venusta 

Disa  grandiflora 

Those  marked  thus*  have  not  bloomed.  Ex-Cantab. 

The  Past  Winter. — I  think  we  may  safely  con- 
sider all  trees  and  shrubs  that  stood  the  past 
winter  without  protection  as  hardy.  At  this  place 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Conifers  which  have  been 
planted  at  different  times  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions  they  stood  the 
past  winter  uninjured.  The  soil  varies  considerably. 
In  some  places  it  is  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  resting 
on  a  gravelly  subsoil  ;  and  in  others,  a  clay  loam 
resting  on  a  subsoil  of  strong  retentive  clay.  The 
plants  do  well  in  all  situations  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
light  fir  strong.  They  do  remarkably  well  where  there 
is  a  good  depth  of  gravelly  loam,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  beautiful  specimens.  The  last  three  hot  dry 
summers  have  been  very  favourable  for  ripening  the 
wood.  They  have  broken  finely  this  season,  and 
are  now  making  splendid  growths  ;  and  most  beautiful 
objects  they  are,  the  newly  born  foliage  contrasts  so 
strikingly  with  the  old.  The  few  that  suffered  a  little 
were  either  too  near  other  trees,  or  the  soil  a  little  too 
wet ;  the  injury  done  was  trifling — a  little  browning  of 
the  foliage  on  a  few  of  the  branches.  As  it  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  kinds,  I 
may  mention  that  all  the  more  ornamental  and  hardy 
kinds  are  planted,  some  by  scores  and  others  by  hun- 
dreds. Other  trees  and  shrubs  have  suffered  little. 
Laurustinus,  that  in  lS6o-6l  was  killed  to  the 
ground,  was  very  little  hurt.  Berberises  have 
stood  well,  with  the  exception  of  Wallichii,  which 
seems  very  tender,  it  being  much  injured  in 
every  situation.  Hares  are  very  destructive  to  B. 
japonica  ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  worth  planting  where 
hares  have  access  to  it.  I  noticed  among  standard 
Roses  one  or  two  have  had  their  heads  killed,  but  the 
stocks  are  alive,  and  one  has  put  out  strong  shoots. 
Fruit  trees  were  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  frost  of 
last  winter.  In  1S60  and  1S61  many  a  fine  Peach  tree 
was  killed.  One  valuable  lesson  we  may  learn  from 
the  past,  and  that  is,  whatever  we  plant,  or  in  what- 
ever situation  we  plant  anything,  to  secure  well 
ripened  wood.  If  we  do  this,  we  have  little  to  appre- 
hend from  the  severity  of  our  ordinary  winters  ;  but  if 
we  plant  in  such  places,  and  under  such  conditions  as 
cause  late  growths  and  succulent  unripened  wood, 
then  we  may  expect  serious  injury  from  the  first  severe 
frost  that  sets  in.  Formerly  Conifers  were  planted  in 
confined,  sheltered  situations,  which  caused  late  growths 
and  unripened  wood,  which  the  first  severe  frost  in- 
variably injured.  These  matters  are  now  better 
understood,  but  still  there  is  always  a  desire  to  see  trees 
grow  away  freely  and  vigorously,  and  sometimes  people 
are  tempted  to  plant  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
rapid  strong  growth  :  but  as  we  cannot  ensure  fine  hot 
weather  always  to  ripen  such  growth,  it  is  much  better 
to  be  content  with  moderate  growth,  well  matured. 
AT.  Saul,  Stourtou,   Yorkshire. 

Grafted  Potatos. — When  last  I  \vrote  to  you  upon 
this  topic,  I  believed  Potato  grafting  to  be  all  "  leather 
bottel  ;  "  but  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  my  views  on  the  subject  are  now  somewhat 
altered,  and  that  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
changes  are  produced  in  the  Potato  by  means  of  graft- 
ing, thus  showing  physical  connection  between  the 
scion  and  the  stock,  but  whether  these  changes  are 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  otherwise  time  alone  can 
show.  My  conversion  began  when,  last  -August,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  that  persevering  apostle  of  the  Potato  grafting 
theory,  Mr.  R.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock,  who  pointed  out 


to  me  such  certain  differences  and  divergences  of 
character  produced  by  grafting  that  I  at  once  threw  up 
the  sponge  and  cried  "  peccavi."  But  Mr.  Fenn  meant 
that  I  should  become  well  grounded  in  my  new  faith, 
and  to  this  intent  he  sent  hither  to  me,  that  I  might 
grow  them  under  my  own  eyes,  some  I2  tubers  or  so 
each  of  five  grafted  kinds  that  were  originally  worked 
in  1869,  consequently  this  is  the  third  year  of  trial- 
All  the  sets  were  large  and  plump,  and  very  equal  in 
started  growth  and  appearance,  and  were  planted  in 
two  lines  side  by  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  respective 
kinds  into  close  comparison.  The  kinds  worked  origin- 
ally were  Fenn's  Onwards,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Milky 
White,  and  Fluke  —  several  tubers  of  each  of  these 
kinds  being  also  sent  to  make  the  test  of  growth  and 
character  more  perfect.  The  whole  were  planted  in 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  notes  taken  of  their 
growth  on  June  3  and  1 7  respectively  will  tell  their  own 
tale.  I.  Earliest  in  growth  of  grafted  sets  are  Yorkshire 
Hero  in  Onwards,  having  Lapstone  foliage  a  shade 
lighter  than  Yorkshire  Hero  ;  through  the  ground  as 
early  as  Onwards  and  several  days  before  Hero.  A 
further  comparison  on  June  1 7  showed  that  the  leafage 
of  the  grafted  form  was  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  that  of  the  parent  Hero.  2.  Yorkshire  Hero 
grafted  into  Fluke  showed  a  growth  about  equal  to 
Hero,  and  with  no  special  divergence.  3.  Onwards 
in  Yorkshire  Hero  presents  a  marked  change  of 
character,  as  the  growth  on  June  3  was  not  only 
several  days  behind  Onwards,  but  on  June  17  it  is 
made  apparent  that  the  haulm  is  not  only  not  more 
than  one-half  the  height  of  the  parent,  but  also  that  it 
is  very  short-jointed,  leafage  about  the  same.  4. 
Milky  White,  grafted  into  Yorkshire  Hero  on  June  3, 
was  ingrowth  a  few  days  behind  Milky  White  ;  another 
comparison  on  June  1 7  shows  that  the  leafage  is  smaller 
than  is  that  of  Milky  White,  and  that  the  haulm  in  its 
growth  exhibits  that  upright  character  so  peculiar  to 
the  Lapstone  tribe.  5.  Milky  White,  grafted  into 
Fluke  June  3,  about  even  in  growth  with  the  Fluke. 
June  17  showed  haulm  less  robust  than  either  parent, 
and  having  an  intermediate  shade  of  green  also. 
These  are  my  latest  observations,  and  I  doubt  if  I 
shall  find  any  other  special  peculiarities  until  the  time 
of  maturation  arrives.  Any  differences  that  may  be 
observable  m  the  tubers  shall  also  be  carefully  noted. 
Alex.  Dean,  Bedfont. 

Horticultural  Boilers. — Many  of  your  readers 
have  been  misled  by  the  expression,  turning  the  flow 
into  the  return,  and  vice  vcrsd.  It  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  sketch  accompanying  Mr.  Cannell's 
letter,  that  the  pipe  rising  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
is  (as  it  must  always  be)  the  flow  in  both  cases,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  in  one  case,  that  on  the  left 
hand  side,  the  water  rises  to  its  highest  point  soon 
after  leaving  the  boiler;  on  the  other,  the  right  hand 
side,  it  gradually  rises  to  its  highest  point,  and  then 
descends  quickly  into  the  boiler  by  the  return-pipe. 
I  had  a  short  and  rather  hurried  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cannell  at  Woolwich,  and  quite  agree  with  hun 
in  what  he  says  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  however, 
in  my  opinion,  errs  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
impedes  the  circulation  nearly  as  much  by  making 
the  water  rise  continuously  through  too  many  yards 
of  pipe,  as  those  do  who  make  the  highest  point  on  the 
flow-pipe  too  near  the  boiler.  The  whole  motive- 
power  of  water  in  a  horticultural  boiler  is  due  to  the 
difference  of  weight  between  equal  volumes  of  water 
at  different  temperatures.  As  every  one  knows,  water 
when  heated  is  lighter  than  cold  water,  because  under 
the  action  of  heat  it  expands  ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
is  greater  the  nearer  the  water  approaches  the  boiling 
point  ;  thus  1000  parts  of  water  at  boiling  point 
when  cooled  36°,  or  at  a  temperature  of  176°,  occupy 
only  the  bulk  of  9S6  parts.  When  cooled  144°  F. 
below  boiling,  or  at  68°,  these  loco  parts  will  have 
become  960  in  bulk,  that  is,  it  is  reduced  ^,  while 
losing  36°  of  heat,  and  -gin  while  losing  the  next 
IoS°  of  heat,  the  difference  in  contraction  being 
twice  as  rapid  during  the  loss  of  the  first  36°  as  it  is 
while  losing  the  next  36°.  Mr.  Cannell  is  quite  right, 
therefore,  in  saying  it  shows  a  quick  circulation  to 
have  the  flow  and  return  pipes  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
temperature,  and  the  higher  that  temperature  is  main- 
tained the  more  perfect  is  the  command  that  the 
boiler  has  over  the  system  of  water  in  circulation, 
though  it  is  not  practically  so  good  for  plants  to  have 
the  temperature  of  pipes  too  high.  Any  person  who 
has  ever  studied  the  laws  of  radiation  of  heat  will 
know  that  Mr.  Fish  (p.  710)  is  wrong  when  he  says 
that  it  is  a  proof  of  rapid  circulation  to  find  the  return 
much  colder  than  the  flow.  Heat  radiates  off  equally 
in  every  direction,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
each  foot  of  piping  will  radiate  off  the  same  amount  of 
heat  from  the  water  in  the  pipes  during  equal  periods 
of  time.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  flows 
through  the  pipes  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
amount  of  radiation  from  the  pipes,  but  the  slower  the 
motion  through  the  pipes  the  colder  the  water  mil  be 
on  its  return  to  the  boiler,  because  the  iron  pipes, 
acting  as  conductors  of  heat,  have  conducted  so  much 
more  heat  away  from  it  in  proportion  to  the  time  it 
has  been  in  the  pipes  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
it  parts  with  its  heat  more  rapidly  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the  heat  of  the  water  and  the  heat 
of  the   house   in  which   the   pipes   are   placed.     The 
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reason,  I  think,  Mr.  Cannell  has  erred 

pipes  continue  to  rise  too  far 

water  to  leave  the  boiler,  we 

return   at    120°,    after    passing    through 

piping,  it  will  have  cooled  60°,  or  1°  on  a 

every  5  feet  of  piping.      The   specific 


-Supposing  the 
180°,  and  to 


every  5  1 
water  hj: 
cted  by  ( 


.980  to  .960, 


feet   of 

■rage  for 

gravity  of  the 

3,  roughly  at  those 
that  the  tendency 
of  the  water  at  the  last  is  not  to  rise  but  to  fall  back, 
and  so  impede  the  circulation.  It  is  far  better  to  make 
the  pipes  rise  gradually  till  they  reach  a  point  half  way 
of  the  total  length  of  pipes,  and  then  gradually  to  fall 
again  till  they  reach  the  boiler.  It  is  better  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  meaning  of  words,  only  to  call  the 
actual  junctions  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  boiler  the 
flow  and  the  return,  and  to  consider  the  rest  of  the 
pipes  merely  as  so  many  yards  of  pipe  to  be  heated,  or 
to  convey  the  heated  water.  Many  persons  make  a 
great  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  pressure  of  water  in 
the  pipes  has  anything  to  do  with  the  motive-power. 
The  water  in  the  old  system  of  boiler  and  pijies  is  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  or  rest  before  the  heat  is  applied 
by  the  fire  at  the  boiler.  When  the  heat  is  applied, 
the  water  in  the  boiler  gradually  expands  and  rises  as 
its  specific  gravity  becomes  less,  and  colder  water 
supplies  its  place  below.  "  A  Practical  Hand,"  p.  712, 
is  wrong -if  he  thinks,  because  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Cannell's  boiler  is  hottest,  that  consequently  the 
water  there  is  hotter  than  the  water  at  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and  that  consequently  its  tendency 
would  be  to  rise  up  the  return.  As  water  must  rise 
when  heated,  and  as  the  return  is  at  the  bottom,  it 
cannot,  after  once  it  begins  to  rise  in  the  boiler,  find 
its  way  again  into  the  return,  but  as  it  continues  to  rise 
so  it  acquires  additional  heat  both  by  convection  and 
also  by  direct  conduction  from  the  iron  superficies  of 
the  boiler  ;  and  will  continue  to  acquire  additional  heat 
so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air  in  the  flues 
of  the  boiler  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water.  lam 
not  going  to  say  much  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr, 
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but  it  does  not  seem  in  my  mind  to  economise  the  heat 
which  might  be  given  to  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and 
also  in  the  drawings  the 
Too  many  persons  cons: 
boilers  is  heated  by  convection  only,  just  as  water  is 
boiled  in  a  kettle,  or  steam  produced  in  a  steam-boiler ; 
forgetting  that  the  water  in  a  horticultural  boiler  is 
always  in  a  state  of  motion,  that  colder  water  comes  in 
at  the  return  and  rises  hotter  through  the  flow,  and 
during  its  passage  through  the  boiler  is  continuously 
impinging  on  the  iron  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  will 
obtain  heat  by  direct  conduction  from  the  iron,  whether 
that  heat  is  transmitted  by  vertical  or  horizontal  flues 
on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  boiler  ;  in  short, 
in  whatever  way  you  can  heat  the  iron  sides  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  more  thoroughly  you  can  surround  it 
with  flues,  the  greater  the  saving  of  fuel,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  will  the  boiler  do  its  work.  Again,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  whole  circulation 
in  boilers  depends  on  the  difierence  of  the  specific 
gravityof  water,  underdifferent  temperatures,  the  motive- 
power  is  by  no  means  great,  so  that  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  circulation,  by  using  small  pipes 
as  junctions  to  the  boilers,  or  by  sudden  bends,  such  as 
going  up  and  down  under  pathways,  or  again  by  run- 
ning long  lengths  of  pipe  continuously  at  the  same 
level.  Pipes  do  not  vary  in  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  in  the  direct  ratio  as  their  diameter,  or  radius, 
but  as  the  squares  of  their  radius  ;  thus,  a  4-inch  pipe 
does  not  contain  only  twice  as  much  water  as  a  2-inch,  but 
four  times  as  much  water  ;  and  if  an  inch  pipe  is  used 
as  a  junction  into  the  boiler,  and  4-inch  pipes  used  in  the 
heating  system,  the  water  has  to  pass  16  times  as  quickly 
through  the  inch  pipe  as  through  the  4-inch.  As  a  rule, 
whatever  sized  pipes  are  used  to  heat  the  houses,  the 
same  sizes  ought  to  be  used  for  all  bends,  junctions,  &c., 
and  no  unnecessary  impediment  should  he  placed  in  the 
circulation.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Fish  means 
when  he  says  he  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  specific 
gravity,  which  costs  nothing,  in  favour  of  caloric,  which 
Does  Mr. 'Fish  reflect  that  the  differ- 
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The  boiler  which  heal 
t  necessarily  cool  most  rapidly  ;  tl 
secures  the  most  perfect  and  rapid  circulation,  and  in 
which  the  difierence  between  the  heat  of  the  flow  and 
return  is  least,  must  be  the  best  for  night  purposes, 
because,  if  (as  Mr.  Fish  wishes  to  make  out)  a  hot  flow 
and  a  cold  return  is  a  proof  of  rapid  circulation,  the 
water  when  it  returns  to  the  boiler  must  be  acted  on  by 
a  very  hot  fire,  if  it  is  to  be  heated  to  this  diflerence 
between  flow  and  return  during  this  its  rapid  transit 
through  the  boiler  ;  whereas  if  the  circulation  is  good 
and  the  difl"e;ence  between  flow  and  return  is  small, 
less  fire  is  required  to  bring  the  water  again  up  to  the 
heat  it  has  lost,  and  the  slighter  the  difierence  between 
flow  and  return  the  better  will  be  the  boiler  for  night 
purposes.  A  boiler  which  can  be  heated  quickly  with 
full  force  of  fire  will  keep  up  its  heat  best  with  a  small 
amount,  the  great  secret  of  success  being  to  have  a 
boiler  large  enough  to  work  the  pipes  with  a  small 
amount  of  fuel.     A  cheap  and  small  boiler  is  generally 


the  most  costly  in  the  end.  I  suppose  nearly  every  one 
has  his  pet  boiler.  I  like  Ormson's  concentric  and 
convoluted  boilers  when  properly  set,  and  one  of  the 
best  cheap  boilers  is  one  which  I  have  recently  put  up 
for  a  friend,  and  which  does  its  work  perfectly— Jones's 
"  Double  L"  saddle  boiler.  The  first  boiler  I  ever  set,  I 
set  on  the  principle  which  I  now  advocate,  of  making 
the  highest  point  of  the  pipes  half-way  in  the  length  of 
pipes  ;  I  have  set  every  boiler  since  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, always  making  the  pipes  rise  gradually  about 
2  to  3  inches  in  10  feet,  sometimes  more.  I  see 
nothing  consequently  very  novel  in  Mr.  Cannell's  plan, 
except  that  of  making  the  water  rise  up  to  the  furthest 
point,  which,  as  I  have  before  tried  to  explain,  is  a 
mistake ;  and  in  his  sketch,  unless  he  surrounds  his 
boiler  with  a  flue,  he  is  wasting  a  great  amount  of  heat 
from  the  external  radiating  surface  of  his  boiler. 
C.  P.  Peach. 

A  Visit  to  the   Gardens  of  Manley  Hall.— It 

was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Manchester  during  the 
Whit-week  exhibition,  and  hearing  that  the  famed 
garden  of  S.  Mendel,  Esq.,  could  be  seen  by  any  one 
connected  with  the  profession,  I  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  see  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  the  few  notes  made  during  my  visit  might  prove 
interesting  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  personal  inspection.  In  the  first  place  there  are  44 
houses,  with  an  area  of  75,000  feet  of  glass.  Entering 
the  conservatory  a  charming  sight  meets  the  view,  for 
here  is  what  I  consider  the  imu-idhl  of  what  a  con- 
servatory should  be, — large  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
such  as  Araucarias,  Tree  Ferns,  Aralias,  Dracaenas, 
Yuccas,  &c.,  are  planted  at  intervals,  and  make  a  basis 
for  the  general  arrangement.  Between  these  are 
placed  various  flowering  plants,  which  are  brought 
from  the  other  houses,  and  which  are  removed  as 
their  beauties  fade.  The  adjoining  house  is  called 
the  stove  fernery,  and  here  a  magnificent  sight 
meets  the  view— deep  rocky  chasms  and  large 
boulders  of  rock,  beautifully  covered  with  Ferns 
and  Lycopods  in  great  variety,  with  water  trickling 
over  and  about  them,  the  whole  relieved  by  Ferns  of 
larger  growth,  which  prevent  it  liaving  too  rough  or 
rugged  an  appearance,  altogether  quite  a  fairy  scene 
Amongst  the  finest  plants  thus  placed  were  beautiful 
examples  of  Cyathea  princeps,  dealbata,  and  medullaris, 
Alsophila  contaminans,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and 
Todea  africana  ;  a  few  Palms  also  were  luxuriating 
here,  such  as  Seaforthia  elegans,  Areca  lutescem  and 
Baueri,  Caryola  urens,  with  its  large  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  the  beautiful  fan-leaved  Thrinax  elegans.  In 
another  house,  devoted  to  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
were  many  grand  specimens,  the  most  striking 
of   which  were  a  pair   of  Anthurium    Scherzerianum, 
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on  each  plant,  the  spathes  large,  deep  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  measuring  nearly  6  inches  in  length, 
Another  fine  Anthurium,  called  acaule,  is  far  too  little 
grown,  its  large,  bold,  dark  greenleaves,  making  a  noble 
ornament ;  and,  as  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
subtropical  garden,  it  is  doubly  valuable.  Alocasia 
intermedia,  one  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrids,  was  in 
grand  order,  with  large  and  beautiful  leaves  upon  foot- 
stalks upwards  of  4  feet  high.  Another  Alocasia,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  energy  of  Messrs.  Low 
(A.  metallica),  was  represented  by  a  superb  plant  up- 
wards of  8  feet  in  diameter,  its  large  deep  bronzy  leaves 
contrasting  beautifully  with  such  plants  as  A.  macro- 
rhiza  variegata  and  A.  Jenningsii,  Caladiums,  Anthu- 
riums,  and  various  Marantas ;  but  the  crowning  plants 
of  this  house  were  three  Palms  of  surpassing  beauty :  first 
a  glorious  Cocos  Wedelliana,  and  with  some  30  of  its 
beautifully  arched,  pinnate,  dark  green  leaves,  which 
were  about  5  feet  long,  undoubtedly  the  most  grace- 
ful Palm  at  present  in  cultivation  ;  next,  a  very  fine 
grown  plant  of  Phcenicophorium  sechellarum,  bearing 
10  leaves,  which  were  in  the  blade  alone  5  feet  in 
length ;  and  a  very  fine  Geonoma  Seemanni, 
with  its  broad,  bifid,  plaited,  dark-green  leaves. 
Here  also  is  a  house  devoted  to  the  genus  Gymno- 
gramma  ;  it  was,  however,  a  little  too  early  in  the 
season  to  see  this  at  its  best,  but  the  hundreds  of 
young  fronds  just  unfolding  gave  promise  that  these 
alone  would  amply  repay  a  visit  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  Next  came  a  house  devoted  to  green- 
house plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves.  Here,  amongst  good  examples  of  Dasylirions, 
Yuccas,  Dracaenas,  and  Cordylines,  was  a  truly  grand 
plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata,  measuring  about 
14  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  broad  leaves  beautifully 
variegated,  and  the  remains  of  an  enormous  flower- 
spike  which  it  produced  last  year.  Gleichenias,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  the  aristocrats  of  the  Filices,  have 
here  a  house  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  all  the  kinds 
in  cultivation  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection, 
amongst  them  some  extremely  well-grown  plants,  such 
as  G.  spelunc;e,  10  feet  diameter,  6  feet  high ; 
G.  flabellata,  8  feet  diameter,  6  feet  high  ;  G.  dicho- 
toma,  8  feet  diameter ;  G,  rupestris,  6  feet  diameter ; 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
most  robust  health,  and  a  sight  of  which  would 
fill  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  Ferns  with  rapture. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
the  following  were  blooming  most  profusely  : — Erica 
Massoni  major,  geminiflora  superba,  tricolor  rosea, 
eximia   superba,    and    a  very  fine    Cavendishiana,    in 


which  a  pair  of  thrushes  had  built  a  nest  and  reared  a 
brood  of  four  young  ones  this  spring,  Blandfordia 
nobilis  was  also  very  fine,  although  it  had  been  flower- 
ing some  two  months,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for 
its  decorative  properties.  Several  plants  of  Darwinia 
tulipifera  and  fuchsioides  were  in  superb  health  and 
densely  flowered.  A  grand  plant  of  Acrophyllum 
venosum,  with  flowers  and  foliage  to  the  pot,  measur- 
ing 5,1  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  but  which 
showed  no  sign  of  being  worn  out,  although  of  such 
elephantine  proportions.  An  immense  plant  of  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile  was  also  charming,  with  hundreds  of 
its  pure  white  heads  of  bloom  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  rich  colours  of  the  many  finely  grown  and 
flowered  Azaleas  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  but 
these  I  was  just  a  few  days  too  late  to  see  in  all  their 
beauty.  Again  we  pass  into  some  warm  houses,  and 
really  it  seems  that  the  collection  of  plants  is  inex- 
haustible ;  here  were  some  very  fine  plants  of  Crotons, 
such  as  maximum,  Veitchii,  and  interruptum,  besides 
richly  coloured  examples  of  the  commoner  kinds  ;  a 
magnificent  Cycas  revoluta,  and  the  curious  but  rarely 
seen  Vriesia  Glazouiana  in  flower.  Several  varieties  of 
Pandanus,  whose  peculiar  spiral  growth  render  them 
very  attractive,  were  growing  vigorously,  as  also  was  a 
very  fine  collection  of  all  the  Sarracenias  in  cultivation, 
including  the  curious  Darlingtonia  califomica,  all 
showing  signs  of  being  handled  by  a  thorough  master 
of  his  art ;  the  new  and  beautiful  Cochliostema 
Jacobianum,  and  many  grand  Ixoras,  amongst  which 
was  a  specimen  of  I,  coccinea,  M'ith  150  trusses  of 
bloom,  AUamandas  and  Dipladenias  were  lending  a 
profusion  of  their  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  to  com- 
plete the  grand  eflfect  of  this  glorious  display,  Achi- 
menes  and  Gloxinias  are  grown  here  largely,  and,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  they  are  grown  well ;  they  are  lovely 
plants  for  decoration  or  for  cutting  for  vases,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  not  be  discarded  from  our 
stoves,  although  I  have  sometimes  thought  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  neglect  them.  Leaving  these,  we 
turn  to  the  Orchids,  which  are  such  a  speciality  at 
Manley  Hall,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  seem  to  be 
growing  well,  although  some  still  retain  the  evidence 
of  having  been  in  bad  health.  The  collection  com- 
prises, as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  majority  of  the  best 
species  and  varieties,  the  following  of  which  were 
blooming  during  my  visit  :— Lajlia  majalis,  bearing 
three  splendid  flowers  64  inches  in  diameter ;  Pesca- 
torea  cerina,  a  superb  plant,  with  16  of  its  beautiful 
yellow  and  creamy-white  flowers  fully  expanded  ;  a 
fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  bearing  16  flowers, 
known  amongst  Orchid  growers  as  the  Manley  Hall 
variety ;  it  has  large  and  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  spreading  dark  rich  rosy-purple  lip  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  hastilabium,  a  fine  plant  with  extra  large 
flowers ;  many  plants  and  numerous  varieties  of  the 
charming  Barkeria  spectabilis ;  Oncidium  crispum, 
bearing  large  branching  spikes  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  its  rich  brown  flowers;  a  fine  Saccolabium 
ampullaceum,  with  eight  fine  spikes  ;  a  grand  plant  of 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  with  fine  long  spikes  of 
its  curious  and  sweet  scented  blooms  ;  the  old  but  very 
showy  Promencea  citrina,  Trichopilia  crispa,  Anguloa 
uniflora  superba  and  Clowesii,  the  latter  with  six 
flowers  ;  Oncidium  ampliatum,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei,  Miltonia  festiva,  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  a  grand  specimen  of  Vanda  teres,  literally  covered 
with  its  large  rich  rosy  blossoms;  Aerides  crispum, 
Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Renanthera  Lowii,  bearing  two 
long  spikes,  the  singularity  of  which  species  is  that  the 
two  flowers  nearest  the  base  of  the  spike  are  yellow 
instead  of  cinnamon-brown;  Dendrobium  M'Carthiae' 
of  which  there  are  several  good  plants,  one  of  which  had 
26  of  its  superb  cherry-coloured  flowers  fully  expanded  ; 
a  superb  variety  of  the  rare  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
and  another  of  D.  Falconeri,  with  growths  5  feet  long  ; 
a  nice  plant  of  Phalajnopsis  Luddemanniana,  bearing 
upwards  of  40  blooms  ;  Saccolabium  guttatum,  a 
plant  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  giant  in  its  family,  it  has 
13  growths,  and  although  not  well  established,  had 
produced  six  good  spikes  ;  a  good  Thunia  Bensoniae, 
with  six  good  heads  of  flowers ;  Vanda  tricolor  Leo- 
poldi,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best,  its  rich  deep 
violet-purple  lip  rendering  it  most  distinct ;  Epiden- 
drum vitellinum  majus  ;  and  some  fine  Cypripediums, 
amongst  which  were  caricinum,  Stonei,  and  barbatimi 
grandiflorum.  Amongst  the  things  which  are  gi^own 
as  specialities  for  winter  blooming,  the  Calanthes 
Veitchii  and  vestita  (both  red  and  yellow  eye),  hold 
first  rank,  for  the  large  specimen  pots  of  these  may  be 
counted  by  dozens,  and  are  said  to  yield  a  fabulous 
quantity  of  bloom,  which  can  be  used  either  in  vases  or 
for  bouquet  making,  and  always  with  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  last  but  not  the  least  house  which  I  shall  notice 
is  the  tropical  and  temperate  fernery,  the  former  being 
70  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  1 7  high  ;  and  the  latter 
96  feet  long,  and  the  same  breadth  and  height  as  the 
tropical  one.  They  are  separated  by  a  glass  partition, 
and  the  interior  has  been  most  artistically  laid  out  with 
large  and  massive  boulders  of  rock,  and  winding  walks 
and  small  lakes,  in  which  aquatics  thrive  beautifully. 
Between  the  crevices,  and  in  the  niches.  Ferns,  Lyco- 
pods, and  many  Mosses  are  growing  luxuriantly  ;  and 
larger  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  variegated  Begonias,  and 
coloured-leaved  Dracaenas,  occupy  positions  more  suit- 
able to  their  proportion.  Large  specimens,  also,  stand 
in  various  places  throughout  the  place,  and  comprise 
splendid  examples  of  Cyathea  medullaris  and  princeps, 
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Angiopteris  evecta,  Sciadocalyx  pulcher,  Theophrasta 
imperialis,  and  Alocasia  violacea,  &c.  Before  passing 
into  the  temperate  fernery  one  is  introduced  to  a  little 
rugged  rocky  recess  called  the  Todea  and  Filmy  Fern 
house,  which  although  but  recently  established  bids  fair 
to  become  the  gem  of  the  establishment.  It  has  a 
beautiful  little  waterfall,  and  in  the  water  which  runs 
along  the  floor  are  large  stepping-stones,  so  that  one 
may  easily  imagine  they  are  really  in  a  rich  Fern  valley 
in  a  state  of  Nature.  In  and  about  the  tufa  rocks,  of 
which  this  is  composed,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  filmy 
fronded  Todeas,  such  as  superba,  pellucida,  pellucida 
compacta,  and  Fraseri,  as  well  as  numerous  Hymeno- 
phyllums  and  Trichomanes,  the  gems  of  which  are 
certainly  T.  auriculatum  and  T.  Luschnathianum.  The 
larger  plants  occupying  prominent  positions  are  a  good 
Marattia  Cooperi  and  Thyrsopteris  elegans,  Asplenium 
myriophyllum,  Cyathea  dealbata  and  Dicksonia 
squarrosa.  The  cool  fernery  is  entered  by  crossing  a 
rustic  bridge  over  a  small  stream,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  are  fine  examples  of  Todeas,  Tricho- 
manes reniforme,  radicans  and  pyxidiferum.  Junger- 
mannias,  Rlarchantias,  and  a  great  variety  of  British 
Mosses  clothe  the  masses  of  rock,  from  amongst 
which  many  seedling  Ferns  have  sprung,  forming  beau- 
tiful groups.  In  various  recesses  are  good  plants 
of  Hymenophyllum  caudiculatum,  crispatum,  ceru- 
ginosum,  dilatatum,  unilaterale,  tunbridgense,  and 
many  others  ;  and  among  the  large  specimens  are  many 
Dicksonia  antarctica  and  squarrosa,  Cyathea  dealbata 
and  meduUaris,  Alsophila  australis  and  excelsa,  and 
the  largest  plant  of  Asplenium  caudatum  I  ever  saw  ;  it 
has  a  stem,  and  its  long  fronds  are  beautifully  arched, 
and  fall  gracefully  down,  looking  somewhat  like  a 
broad-leaved  Weeping  Willow.  Of  the  forcing  houses 
and  kitchen  garden  I  shall  say  nothing  more  than  that 
the  latter  in  particular  was  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation I  ever  saw — the  crops  good,  and  not  a  weed  of 
any  description  to  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this 
princely  establishment  is  in  a  first-class  condition, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Fetch 
for  the  skilful  and  systematic  manner  in  which  every- 
thing is  done.  Everything  is  neat,  clean,  and  polished, 
indoors  and  out,  from  the  tool  sheds  and  stokehole  to 
the  conservatory  and  lawn  ;  indeed,  no  matter  where 
one  looks,  every  place  is  fit  for  inspection,  even  by  the 
most  severe  disciplinarian.    W.  H.  G. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  at  Nottingham, 
yune  27  to  July  i.— The  first  independent  visit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  provinces,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  write,  must  be 
looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  decided  success  ; 
for  we  are  quite  certain  in  our  own  minds  that,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  famous  International  E.xhibition 
of  1866,  there  has  never  been  held  such  a  fine  one  as 
that  which  commenced  with  great  Ulaf  on  Tuesday  and 
concludes  to-dav,  in  the  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of 
Nottingham,  the  weather  on  Tuesday  was  as  brilliant 
as  could  be  desired,  and  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
exhibition  brought  together  a  brilliant  crowd  of  visitors. 
A  procession  of  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  famous 
Robin  Hood  Rifles,  and  the  band  of  that  regiment,  was 
formed  at  the  Castle  Lodge,  near  to  the  show  ground,  at 
a  quarter  to  i  o'clock.  The  mayor  and  other  local 
officials  were  all  attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  the 
procession  slowly  defiled  into  the  show  ground  and 
marched  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  archery  pavilion.  The 
Robin  Hoods  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  a  slight  eminence 
SO  yards  away,  and  a  ring  was  formed,  the  spectators 
standing  round. 

The  Mayor  then  read  the  following  address : — Colonel 
Scott,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,— It  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege,  as  Mayor  of  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  to 
offer  you,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  a 
hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  your  exhibition  in  this 
park.  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  manufactures  has  been 
the  means  of  creating  and  fostering  amongst  our  artisans 
a  love  of  horticulture,  as  in  its  principal  branch,  periods  of 
work,  followed  by  corresponding  periods  of  leisure,  have 
•furnished  them  with  opportunities  of  cultivating  this  taste. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham  more  than  10,000  gardens  of  small  size  are 
held  principally  by  the  workmen  of  the  borough  and 
suburbs,  who  find  during  the  cessation  of  their  own  duties 
a  relaxation  that  is  at  once  invigorating  to  the  body  and 
elevating  to  the  mind.  We  trust  that  your  meeting  in 
Nottingham  Park  may  strengthen  and  elevate  this  taste 
still  further,  and  we  hope  that  while  the  Society  is  benefited 
pecuniarily,  we  may  gain  a  corresponding  advantage  by 
serving  and  trying  to  emulate  the  brilliant  specimens  of 
horticultural  excellence  which  your  Societys  influence 
collects.  I  trust  you  will  open  an  exhibition  brilliant  in 
character  and  satisfactory  to  us  all  in  its  results. 

Colonel  Scott,  in  reply,  said  :  Worshipful  sir,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen— In  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
kind  welcome  which  you  have  given  us  to-day.  You  have 
received  us  with  such  great  honour,  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  is  paid  to  us  as  individuals,  but  only  because  we 
represent,  astheparent,  allof  thosenumerous.societieswhich 
have  of  late  years  sprung  up  in  this  country,  and  which 
give  so  much  delight  and  satisfaction  to  all  engaged  in 
gardening.  When  first  the  idea  of  holding  country  shows 
was  mooted,  we  feared  to  make  the  attempt  single- 
handed,  and  for  the  last  four  years  we  have  supposed  it 
unwise  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ;  this  year,  however,  we  decided  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy,  and  determined  to  do  what  we  could  of  our  own 


strength.  Amongst  the  towns  which  in\ited  us  for  this 
year  was  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  accept  the  offer. 
It  is  well  known  that  whatever  Nottingham  undertakes 
she  carries  out  with  vigour  and  determination.  Whether 
it  is  manufactures  or  horticulture  it  is  the  same,  and  I 
may  perhaps  even  venture  to  say  that  in  pohtics  you  show 
the  same  vigour.  I  believe  that  in  horticultural  matters 
some  of  your  '-lambs"  become  something  like  lions.  I 
have  noticed  that  among  your  allotment  gardens — which 
are  so  well  managed,  and  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world 
—the  chief  man  is  a  Knight  of  St.  Ann's,  and  the  best 
budder  of  roses  a  General  Jack.  All  these  symptoms  are 
indications  of  vigoiu*,  which  we  thought  would  lead  to 
success  if  came  amongst  you  ;  and,  from  what  I  have 
seen  so  far,  I  believe  our  success  will  be  as  great  as  the 
weather  is  glorious.  I  regret  that  the  task  of  opening 
the  exhibition  has  not  fallen  into  worthier  hands.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  President  of  our 
Society,  would  have  been  present  to-day,  but  he  is 
prevented  by  his  military  duties.  The  Royal  Prince 
connected  with  our  Society,  whose  visit  we  anticipated 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  has  been  commanded  by 
Her  Majesty  to  attend  a  State  ball  to-night  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Saunders,  one  of  our  most  honoured  members, 
and,  as  we  consider  him,  the  father  of  horticulture,  is 
too  much  indisposed  to  attend.  I  am  quite  certain, 
however,  that  althougli  we  have  been  disappointed  in 
this  respect,  you  will  more  than  make  up  for  any  defi- 
ciences  on  our  part.  From  the  vigour  displayed  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  who,  we  are  glad,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Council, 
we  are  convinced  the  show  will  be  a  success,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  it  open. 

Following  this  announcement  there  was  a  general 
rush  of  visitors  to  the  immense  marquee,  which  was  laid 
out  as  a  model  garden,  and  which  contained  as  fine  a  lot  of 
plants  as  could  well  be  brought  together.  The  general 
arrangement  and  the  principal  features  of  the  display  will 
be  better  seen  than  we  can  describe  from  the  annexed 
views  and  plan  of  the  ground. 

Coming  now  to  more  detailed  particulars,  we  must  com- 
mence with  the  Sioi'C  and  Greenhouse  Plants^  which  were  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  large  marquee.  In  the  first- 
class  for  20,  distinct,  in  12-inch  pots,  the  competition  was 
confined  to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington,  near  Manchester, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the .  order  named.  Nothing 
remarkable  was  shown  in  either  group,  the  former  of 
which  consisted  of  young  half  specimens,  fairly  grown,  of 
Ixoras,  Darwinias,  Dipladenias,  Pimeleas,  &c.,  the  most 
notable  examples  from  the  Messrs.  Cole  being  a  nicely 
flowered  plant  of  the  nirely  seen  though  very  beautiful 
Roella  ciliata,  and  a  similar  one  of  Ixora  amboinensis. 
The  best  9  in  the  open  class  came  from  Mr.  T. 
Baines,  gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate  House, 
Southgate,  and  a  very  good  lot  they  were,  though  cer- 
tainly not  so  fine  as  the  coUection  which  he  staged  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  the  first  spring  show.  His  most 
perfect  specimens  were  those  of  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
well  grown  and  fairly  flowered,  these  being  of  excellent 
colom: ;  a  capital  plant  of  Dracophyllum  gracile,  well 
flowered  and  fresh  ;  Dipladenia  splendida,  very  beautilul 
and  immensely  attractive  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  well  bloomed 
and  large:  Erica  Cavendishiana,  E.  semula,  a  fine  example 
of  Darwinia  tulipifera,  and  a  grandly  flowered  Alla- 
manda  nobilis,  &c.  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons  were  second, 
their  collection  containing  a  very  good  example  of  Ixora 
salicifoha,  well  grown  and  well  bloomed,  and  a  very 
nice  Dipladenia  amabilis,  &c.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
6,  the  ist  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Lark 
Hill,  Timperley,  Cheshire,  who  had,  amongst  others,  a 
very  good  Ixora  coccinea,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
anum,  a  healthy  plant,  well  flowered.  In  the  2d  prize 
group,  which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gr.  to 
W.  'Worswick,  Esq. ,  was  a  well-finished  specimen  of  Rhyn- 
chospermum  jasminoides.  The  special  prize,  offered  by 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  for  the  best  specimen  stove 
plant,  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Baines,  with  a  wonderfully 
fine  specimen  of  Ixora  javanica,  5  feet  high,  and 
3  feet  through,  well  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  pot, 
and  superbly  bloomed  ;  a  remarkably  well  shown 
BougainviUea  glabra,  from  Mr.  W.  Peaehey,  coming  in 
2d.  Specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes  given  by  C.  Paget,  Esq.,  Ruddington 
Grange  ;  the  first  going  to  the  former  for  a  specimen  on 
which  were  about  14  magnificent  spathes.  Heaths  were  very 
fairly  contributed,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
The  best  9  greenhouse  kinds  in  the  open  class  came 
from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  who  had,  amongst  others, 
E.  jasminiflora  alba,  E.  tricolor  coronata,  E.  Ver- 
nonii,  E.  tricolor  speciosa,  E.  Paxtoni,  and  E. 
depressa,  &c.,  in  nice  condition.  The  next  best 
lot  came  from  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son,  whose  collection, 
though  uneven  in  size,  had  much  merit  to  recommend 
them.  The  finest  single  specimen  in  the  show 
was  a  wonderfully  fine  one  of  E.  obbata,  large, 
very  healthy,  and  perfectly  bloomed,  and  staged 
by  Mr.  Baines  to  compete  for  the  prize  given 
by  C.  Seeley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  BrookhiU  Hall;  Messrs. 
Jackson  coming  in  2d  with  a  very  good  example  of  E. 
retorta  major.  The  prize  for  9  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  given  by  Mr.  B.  Walker,  Lenton,  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson  with  a  very  good  group,  including  very 
nice  specimens  ot  Dipladenia  acuminata,  D.  amabilis, 
both  weU  flowered  and  of  good  colour,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  plant  of  Ixora  alba,  &c.  The  2d  prize,  given  by  the 
local  committee,  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  who  had  a 
first-rate  specimen  of  the  old  Cassia  corymbosa,  and 
another  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  Clerodendron  fallax. 

Fine-foUagcd  Plants,  including  Ferns,  were  very  numer- 
ously contributed,  and  of  excellent  merit  too,  more  espe- 
cially the  Ferns,  which  were  altogether  much  better  than 
we  have  seen  at  any  exhibition  for  a  long  time.  The 
best  four  Dracaenas,  or  Cordylines,  came  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
WilHams,  as  well  as  the  best  collection  of  9  fine-foliaged 
or  variegated  plants  amongst  nurserj-men,  which  contained 


remarkably  handsome  specimens  of  Palms,  Cycas  revo- 
luta,  Encephalarlos  latifrons,  probably  the  finest  specimen 
in  the  country,  a  good  example  of  Pandanus  elegantissi- 
mus.  and  the  same  of  Cordyline  indivisa,  &c.  Next  to  Mr. 
WiUiams  came  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  showing,  amongst 
others,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Phormium  tenax 
variegata  we  have  ever  seen,  a  handsome  plant  of  Cyathea 
dealbata,  and  a  specimen  of  Gleichenia  MendeUi,  about 

5  feet  through.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  were  a  good  3d. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs.  Mr.  Baines  again 
stood  ist,  having  large  handsomely  furnished  specimens 
of  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  Croton  variegatum,  Dasily- 
rion  acrotrichum,  &e.  Mr.  W.  Cruiekshank,  gr.  to 
Lord  Belper,  Kingston  Hall,  was  2d,  with  an  excellent 
group,  comprising  some  grand  Tree  Ferns,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  Phoenicophorium  sechellarum,  a  gi- 
gantic plant  of  Alocasia  gigantea,    a  remarkably  good 

A.  metallica,  and  a  beautilully  coloured  Croton  angust:- 
folium,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Woodfield,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Foljambe, 
Esq.,  was  3d  with  notable  examples  of  Sanchezia  nobilis 
vanegata,  a  fine  bush  about  5  feet  through,  suffering  a 
httle  through  the  cold,  and  DiefTenbachia  maculata,  &c. 
The  best  specimen  Croton,  one  of  C.  angustifoMum, 
about  s  feet  high  and  4  feet  through,  splendid  both  in 
foliage  and  colour,  came  from  Mr.  Baines  ;  the  next  best 
being  a  large,  well  grown  and  coloured  C.  variegatum, 
from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson ;  Mr.  J.  Bolton  being  3d  with  a 
good  C.  angustifoliura.  Mr.  J.  Woodfield.  Osberton,  sent 
a  beautiful  pyramidal  trained  plant,  about  8  feet  high 
and  received  an  extra  prize.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
came  the  best  6  Palms,  grand  trees,  of  Sabal  Black- 
bumianum,  Areca  lutescens,  Latania  borbonica,'Thrinax 
elegans,  Phcenix  sylvestris,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe 
being  2d  with  smaller  but  well  furnished  specimens 
of  Pritchardia  Martii,  D^monorops  plumosa,  &c., 
and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  'Vates,  Manchester,  3d.  Mr. 
Baines  took  the  prize  given  by  Henry  Smith 
Wright,  Esq.,  Lenton  Hall,  with  a  grand  example  of 
Sarracenia  flava,  about  3  feet  through  ;  Mr.  J.  Stevenson 
being  2d  with  a  grand  Alocasia  Lowii,  about  3  feet  high, 
and  finely  developed.  Mr.  Baines  also  staged  the  best 
3  Pitcher  plants,  as  well  as  the  best  single  specimen  ;  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  being  2d  in  the  latter  class. 

Orchids  were  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  or  so  good 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  took 
the  ist  prize  for  9  and  6  in  the  former  class  with  Oncidium 
incurvum,  a  nice  plant,  with  eight  spikes  ;  Ltelia  pur- 
purata,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  with  16  fine  flowers  ;  and 
a  nice  example  of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  &c.  ;  and  in  the 
latter  with  Sobralia  macrantha,  a  large,  very  healthy 
plant,  sparsely  flowered ;  'Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums 
&c.  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons  were  2d  in  this  class,  with, 
amongst  others,  a  plant  of  the  rarely  seen  Brassia  Wrayii ; 
while  in  the  former  the  2d  and  3d  awards  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  J.  Brooke  &  Co.,  Fairfield  Nursery,  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon.  The  amateurs  were  only  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  J.  Stevenson. 

Exotic  Ferns  were  rennarkably  well  shown.     The  best 

6  amonf^st  amateurs  came  from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson, 
among5t°which  were  a  very  large  and  handsome  specimen 
of  Gleichenia  semivestita,  another  of  G.  flabellata,  and 
capital  examples  of  Leptopteris  superba,  Acrophorus 
immersus,  and  Leucostegia  chajrophylla,  &c.  Tlie  2d 
prize  was  takenby  Mr.  J.  E.  Mappletaeck,  Moselcy,  near 
Birmingham,  with  a  cofiection  containing  nice  specimens 
of  Neottopteris  australasica,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  and 
Cibotium  regale,  &c.  In  the  collection  of  6  hardy  exotic 
kinds,  contributed  by  Messrs.  R.  Edwards  &  Son,  were 
very  fine  plants  of  Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica  and  S.  ger- 
manica.  Mr.  Baines  took  the  prizes  given  by  H.  Sher- 
brooke,  Esq.,  O.xton  Hall,  for  a  single  specimen,  with  a 
plant  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  over  4  feet  in  height  and  the 
same  through,  an  exceedingly  weU-grown  specimen  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Daniells,  gr.  to  A.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  came  2d 
with  a  first-rate  example  of  Gymnogramma  calomelanos. 
The  best  specimen  of  Adiantum  was  a  handsome  plant 
of    A.   farleyense,    shown    by  Mr.    T.    AUsop,    gr.    to 

C.  S.  T.  B.  Reynardson,  Esq.,  Holywell  Hall  ;  Mr. 
Cruiekshank  being  second  with  a  good  specimen  of  A. 
tenerum.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  12,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Shuttleworth,  GoldenHill,  Preston,  came  first  with  Cyathea 
princeps,  very  handsome,  beautiful  large  specimens  of 
Alsophilla  excelsa,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  and  C.  regale, 
Gleichenia  dichotoma,  Todea  superba,  &c.;  Mr.  Baines 
being  2d,  and  Mr.  Bolton  3d.  Mr.  J.  Bolton  had  the 
best  6  Lycopodiums,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Wilhams  the  best 
pair  of  Tree  Ferns.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  g,  the 
last-named  exhibitor  was  ist  again,  with  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Cyatheas,  Cibotiums,  Gleichenias,  Todeas,  &c. 
Mr.  G.  Cooper,  Derby,  being  2d,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon  3d, 
and  Messrs.  Bell  and  Thorpe  4th.  Twelve  distinct 
Maidenhair  Ferns  were  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  in  the  former  of 
whose  collection  was  a  pretty  pair  of  Adiantum  assimile. 


Of  British  Ferns,   a"  magnificent  coUectic 
bited  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S 


exhi' 
In  the 
class  for  12,  Messrs.  R.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nottingham, 
came  in  ist,  and  the  best  10  new  varieties  not  yet  in 
commerce  came  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck ;  Mr.  F. 
Thompson,  gr.  to  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  The  Hollow, 
Leicester,  coming  in  2d. 

A  collection  of  subtropical  plants,  suitable  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  gardens,  consisting  of  medium- 
sized  Palms,  Dracsenas,  Musas,  Azaleas,  Beaucarneas, 
and  others,  was  contrilu  ed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead,  sent  a  much 
admired  group  of  neatly  trained  pyramidal  plants  of  Ivies, 
which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  decorating  halls  and  corri- 
dors in  the  summer  time,  and  even  the  conservatory  in  win- 
ter. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  exhibited  6  good  specimens 
of  Agaves,  especially  of  A.  filifera  major,  A.  heteracantha, 
A.  geminiflora,  and  A.  americana  variegata,  &c.,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  ist  prize  ;  and  the  best  col- 
lection of  hardy  and  half-hardy  variegated  and  ornamental 
fohaged  plants,  which  included  some  fine  young  Palms, 
Yuccas,  Conifers,  Eurya  latifolia,  and  Euonymus  albo- 
marginata,  and  E.  japonica  aureo-variegata— both  very 
beautiful  and  useful  subjects  for  the  flower  garden. 
Messrs.   Barron  &  Son,  Borrowash   Nurseries,  Elv.aston, 
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exhibited  a  very  excellent  assortment  of  hardy  trees  and  1 
shrubs,  for  which  they  received  the  ist  prize.  For  four  j 
specimens  of  Lilium  auratum,  Mr.  Turner  was  ist,  viith 
fine  plants,  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons  coming  in  2d,  and 
Messrs.  Yates  3d.  The  only  exhibitor  of  6  Pyrethrums 
was  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  to  him  the  ist  prize  w.is 
awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  remarkably 
fine  group  of  New  and  interesting  Plants  which  was  much 
admired,  they  also  took  the  first  prize  for  6  new  plants, 
with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  elegant  PauUinia  thalictri- 
folia,  and  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
its  class,  Dracsena  amabilis,  Araha  Veitchii,  Croton 
Wisemani,  and  a  nice  little  plant  of  the  beautiful  Todea 
Wilkesiana,  In  their  large  group  were  many  Orchids, 
new  Dracaenas,  Marantas,  Dieffenbachias,  Palms,  some 
beautiful  Darlingtonias  (see  p.  835)  and  Sarracenias,  a 
collection  of  succulent  plants,  and  a  charming  specimen  of 
the  handsome  Davallia  Mooreana,  figured  at  p.  964,  1869. 
In  that  department  of  the  exhibition  including  the 
classes  for  Florists  Flowers— z.  designation  which,  as 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole  justly  asserts,  denotes  a  little  restric- 
tiveness  that  is  not  true  in  fact,  but  which  it  is  expedient 
to  retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience— some  of  the  points 
were  rather  weak.  Fuchsias,  for  instance,  were  very  inade- 
quately represented  ;  so  indifferent  were  they  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  6  varieties  that  one  would  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  leading  prizes  had  not  been  awarded. 
Mr.  Bolton,  gr.  to  W.  Warswick,  Esq.,  Leicester,  had  the 
best  group  ;  and  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same 
number,  Mr.  George  Edward,  York,  staged  very  fairly 
grown  and  bloomed  plants  of  'Vesta,  Avalanche,  En- 
counter, Rose  of  Castille,  Schiller,  and  Blue  Beauty  ;  and 
there  was  no  other  competitor.  It  is  really  too  bad  that 
Fuchsias  were  so  poorly  shown,  seeing  how  easily  they 
can  be  cultivated.  Some  fine  young  pyramidal  plants 
would  have  filled  up  several  places  at  the  sides  of  the 
great  tent  that  were  occupied  by  small  plants  dwarfed 
almost  to  insignificance.  The  best  9  show  Pelargoniums 
also  came  from  Mr.  George  Edward,  of  good  size,  and 
trained  after  the  usual  fashion.  They  consisted  of  Beacon, 
Royal  Albert,  Desdemona,  Clarissa,  Virginie,  Mary 
Hoyle,  Lord  Clyde,  Pericles,  and  Charles  Turner.  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  had  the  next  best  group,  consisting  of 
nice  young  upright  plants  of  about  the  second  season's 
growth,  that  were  beautifully  bloomed,  and  comprised 
such  fine  new  varieties  as  Regent,  Eldorado,  Sunshine, 
Magnificent,  Emperor,  Nabob,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Example,  and  Congress.  The  quality  of  the 
flowers  borne  on  these  small  plants  was  something 
remarkable.      The    show    Pelargoniums    for   amateurs 
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were  so  indifferent  that  only  a  3d  prize  was  awarded 
Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Thomas  Cross,  Esq.,  Ruddington 
Hall,  had  the  only  6  fancy  Pelargoniums.  They  consisted 
of  Marginata,  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  Ann  Page,  Evening 
Star,  Matilda,  and  Mr.  Homer  ;  they  were  fairly  grown, 
and  received  the  ist  prize.  Mr.  George  Edwards  had  6 
nicely  grown  plants,  and  received  the  first  prize  in  the 
open  class,  with  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  JuHet,  Tor- 
mentor, Brightness,  Zoe,  and  Ann  Page.  A  4th  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  Small  &  Son,  for  some 
apologies  for  specimen  plants.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
furnished  by  amateurs  in  class  17,  were  so  indifferent  that 
no  ist  prize  was  awarded.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Nottingham, 
received  a  2d  prize  for  six  huge  specimens,  that  might 
be  4  or  40  years  of  age.  There  was  something  better  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number,  and  here 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  were  first  with 
the  Queen  of  Beauties,  John  Thorpe,  of  a  dull  orange-red 
hue.  Fairy  Princess,  Lord  Derby,  Indian  Yellow,  and 
Mrs.  William  Paul,  very  prettily  flowered.  Mr.  George 
Edwards  was  second  with  Glow,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  En 
chantress,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Clipper,  and  Alphonse  Karr; 
these  bore  excellent  quality  of  flower,  but  were  not  well 
grown.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  had  the  best  6  double 
varieties,  consisting  of  Delight,  Marie  Lemoine,  Wilhelm 
Pfitzer,  Miss  Evelyn,  Victor  Lemoine,  and  Madame 
Lemoine ;  strongly  grown,  but  not  particularly  well- 
bloomed  plants.  In  fact,  there  was  a  marked  falling  off 
from  the  excellent  quality  of  the  double  Pelargoniums 
shown  at  Oxford  last  year.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Lea- 
mington, was  second,  with  Capitaine  L'Hermitte, 
Madame  M.  Buckner,  and  four  of  the  foregoing.  "Varie- 
gated Pelargoniums  in  the  open  class  were  of  moderate 
quality.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Woodfield.  Bir- 
mingham, had  the  best,  consisting  of  Miss  Kings- 
bury, Flower  of  Spring,  Silver  Star,  Queen  of 
Queens,  Stella  variegata,  and  Oriana. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cut  FlowfTS,  and 
they  made  a  very  effective  display  in  the  fruit  and  Rose 
tents.  In  class  39.  for  24  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  each 
bunch  distinct,  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington, 
Manchester,  were  ist  with  a  very  choice  collection,  com- 
prising Saccolabium  Blumei  Dayii,  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora,  and  A.  cathartica  :  Erica  J ubata  rubra,  E.  Exqui- 
site, E.  Vemonii,  E.  ventricosa  BothweUiana,  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  amboinensis,  I.  Colei,  Phalae- 
nopsis  grandiflora,  Cypripedium  Stonei,  C.  barbatum, 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Lselia  purpurata,  Oncidium  leuco- 
chilum,  and  BougainviUea  glabra.  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gr.  to 
W.  Worswich,  Esq.,  was  made  equal  ist,  his  stand  being 
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nicely  set  up,  the  bunches  were  backed  with  Maidenhai 
Fern,  and  rested  on  green  Moss.  Among  his  flowers  wer 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Begonias 
Pentas  rosea,  Phimbago  capensis,  Salvia  patens,  &c 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  was  2d,  his  stand  containinj 
Petunias,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Bouvardia  jasminoides 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  Statice  purpurea,  &c. 

In  the  class  for  12  bunches,  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Th( 
Gardens,  Blo.'diolm  Hall,  Sleaford,  was  ist  with  SobraU; 
macrantha,  Aerides  odoratum,  Aphelexis  macrantha  pur 
purea,  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Gloxinias,  Brassia  verni 
cosa,  Cattleya  Mossia:,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Pimele; 
Hendersoni,  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  AUamanda  Hen 
dersoni,  and  ^chmea  fulgens.  2d,  Mr.  Peachey,  gr.  t< 
H.  E.  Hole,  Esq.,  Quomdon,  who  had  Medinilla  mag 
■";a  glabra,    Dipladenia  amabilis,  Clero 
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Blue    Bell,    very  finely  coloured,    Mn 
Hecla,    Clipper,    Charlotte    Corday, 
Violet    Hill    Nosegay.       Mr.    Turner 
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Marquis  de  Hufford,  and  Gladiator.  The  best  12 
double  Zonal  Pelnrgoniums  came  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton,  Stamford,  who  had  The  Beacon,  a  seedling 
pink  variety;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Victor  Lemoine,  very 
fine  ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  The  Marchioness,  a  seedling 
pink  ;  Marie  Lemoine,  Triomphe,  Victor  de  Lyons,  of  a 
very  fine  shade  of  violet,  but  does  not  expand  well ; 
EmiUe  Lemoine,  Madame  Lemoine,  and  E.  y.  Lowe, 
vivid  red,  very  distinct  in  colour,  and  as  double  as  can 
be  ;  quite  an  acquisition,  as  it  is  a  shade  of  colour  much 
needed.  2d,  Mr.  F.  Perkins— Madame  de  St.  Jean, 
scariet  ;  Madame  Rudolph  Apell,  deep  piink  ;  and 
Madame  Michel  Buckner,  bright  pale  pink  ;  in  addition 
to  some  of  the  foregoing.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  and 
H.  Cannell  also  competed,  the  latter  staging  some  very 
fine  trusses  of  the  high-coloured  Zonal  Jean  Sisley. 

~      "      whole  the  Roses  were  very  good,  considering 
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I  trymg  s 


has  been.     Mr.  Tho 
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having  capital  blooms  of  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Niel, 
Coupe  d'Hebe,  LEnfant  Trouv^,  Le  Pactole,  Annie 
Laxton,  a  seedling  H.P.  of  a  pale  rose  colour  ;  Gloire  de 
Santenay,  Madame  Knorr,  Baronne  de  Noirmont,  Oliver 
Delhomme,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Mar&hal  Vaillant, 
Madame  Rivers,  Madame  JuUe  Daran,  Souvenir  de  Mons. 
Poiteau,  Charles  Lawson,  Francois  Lacharme,  Mrs.  B. 
Ker,  Francois  Arago,  General  Jacqueminot,  Pierre  Net- 
ting, Thorin,  Madame  Bonnaire  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 
The  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  Silsby  Vicarage,  Loughborough, 
was  2d,  the  best  flowers  being  Celine  Forestier,  Madame 
Bosanquet,  Xaxier  OUbo,  La  France,  Horace  Vernet, 
John  Hopper,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  Madame  Bonnaire. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  the  only  e-xhibitors  of  24  Roses 
in  the  nurserymen's  class,  having  very  fine  examples  of 
Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  C.  Wood, 
Modele  de  Perfection,  Abel  Grand,  Xavier  Olibo,  Nardy 
Frires,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Dr.Andry.  Centifolia  rosea. 
La  France,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Ingram,  La  Fontaine,  G(*neral  Jacqueminot,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  DupuyJamin,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Charies  Lefebvre,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
In  class  48,  for  12  cut  Roses,  for  amateurs,  some  fine 
flowers  were  staged.  Mr.  George  Johnson,  28,  Peas  Hill 
Road,  Nottingham,  was  ist,  with  capital  flowers  of  Elie 
Morel,  Madame  C.  Wood,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Jean  Goujon,  Marechal  Niel,  Horai  "  '  "  ' 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Abel  Gi 


2d,    the    best    flo 


d,  Due  de  Rohan,  John 
The  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin 


Fran 


Maurice  Bernardin,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  Laurent  Descourt,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
purple  Rose  exhibited  ;  3d,  Mr.  T.  Green,  Nottingham. 

Turning  to  the  Spin.il  Prize  List,  for  the  best  Golden 
Tricolor  Variegated  Pelargonium  in  class  85,  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  placed  ist,  \vith  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
a  small  but  finely-coloured  plant.  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe  were  2d,  with  Macbeth  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Frisby, 
Blankney  Hall  Gardens,  with  Magnet.  Mr.  Turner  had 
the  best  Silver  Tricolor  in  Mrs.  Rousby,  well  grown  and 
coloured ;  and  Mr.  Frisby  was  2d  with  Lizzie  Frisby,  a 
very  promising  stiff'-habited  variety.  The  best  6  herbace- 
ous Calceolarias  came  from  Mr.  Smith,  Nottingham,  the 
varieties  pretty  good.  The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Evans,  for  6  Clematises,  did  not  bring  any  competition, 
notwithstanding  the  adaptability  of  these  useful  plants  for 
cultivation  in  pots.  The  leading  prize,  given  by  Lord 
Belper,  for  the  best  6  Tricolor  Zonal  Pelargoniums  not  yet 
1871,  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
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.  golden-edged  ;  and  Mr 
Rousby  and  Mrs.  Brooke  Brydes,  silver-edged.  The; 
were  nicely  grown  and  well-coloured  plants.  Mr.  C 
Frisby  was  2d,  with  Magnet,   Lady  Folkestone,  Hermi 


i-edged;  Miss  H.  Bou 
.      The  best  6  Zonal  I 


goniums,  shown  under  the  same  conditions,  were  staged 
by  Messrs.  BeU  &  Thorpe,  but  they  did  not  caU  for  an) 
particular  remark.  The  best  6  new  Nosegay  varieties 
came  from  the  same  exhibitors,  and  were  a  poor  lot  also. 
Their  new  Nosegay  variety,  David  Garrick,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  group,  was  much  superior  to  anything 
contained.  The  best  6  new  show  Pelargoniums  came 
from  Mr.  Turner,  and  consisted  of  Sunset,  Black 
Prince,  Charlemagne,  Imperator,  Brigand,  and  Zephyr- 
every  plant  containing  some  very  finely  formed 
flowers.  J.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  Beeston,  had  6  very  nice 
forms  of  erect  flowering  Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  J.  Bolton 
the  same  number  of  pendant  flowering  kinds. 
Mr.  Turner  had  the  best  group  of  4  Lili 
carrying  o 


Londo 
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greatly  helped  the  exhibition 
Ir.  B.  S.  Wmiams  had  the  best  collection  of  succulent 
1  class  117,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  being  2d.  Thes 
omprised  Aloes,  Agaves,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums 
lacti,  &c.  The  best  hand  bouquet  came  from  Mr.  F 
'erkins,  Leamington,  elegantly  arranged  and  handsome 
le  next  best  from  Mr.  John  House,  Peterborough.     Th 
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from  Mr.  H.  Farmer,  Lenton, 
'o  blossoms  of  a  pale  Fuchsia, 
and  Fern;  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Kingston  Hall  Gardens, 
was  3d,  with  a  beautiful  flower  of  Gardenia  Fortune!.  In 
several  cases  these  button-holes  were  much 'too  bulky. 

The  handsome  Silver  Cup,  given  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  for  12  cut  Roses,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Leopold 
Hausburg,  La  Fontaine,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Ingram,  Maurice  Bernardin,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann, 
Centifolia  rosea,  Joseph  Fiala,  Nardy  Freres,  Camille 
Bernardin,  and  Dr.  Andry.  The  next  best  12  came  from 
Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  who  had  good  examples 
of  John  Hopper,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Jules  Margottin, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Celine  Forestier,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Abel  Grand,  and  Madame 
Boutin.  Six  collections  competed  for  this  handsome 
Rose  trophy.     The  best  48  cut  Roses 
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much  admired.  Here  were  fine  examples  of  Madame 
Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Ar.nie 
Wood,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Leopold  Hausburg,  Miss 
Ingram,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Lselia,  Madame  A.  Wood,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Camille  Bernardin,  &c.  Mr.  Merryweather  was  again 
2d,  and  Mr.  George  Edwards,  3d.  The  leading  special 
prize  for  12  cut  Roses,  to  be  shown  by  artizans,  given  by 
Sir  H.  Bromley,  Bart.,  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Grundy,  21, 
St.  Ann's  Well  Road,  Nottingham,  'who  had  remarkable 
examples  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  La  France, 
Camille  Bernardin,  John  Hopper,  Marquise  de  Morte- 
mart, Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Elie  Morel,  Pierre  Notting. 
Madame  Marie  Cirodde,  Francois  Lacharme,  and  Gloire 
de  Santenay.  2d,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  Park-lane,  Lough- 
borough ;  the  flowers  unnamed.  3d,  Mr.  R.  Rodgers, 
Welford  Street,  Nottingham,  who  had  nice  flowers  of  La 
France,  Charies  Lefebvre,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame 
Hector  Jacquin,  Mons.  Noman,  John  Hopper,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  &-C.  There  were  9  capital  collections  in  this  class, 
and  it  served  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  illustrate 
what  beautiful  Roses  can  be  produced  by  the  artizans 
in  the  allotment  gardens  round  Nottingham,  as  well  as 
at  Loughborough.  The  premier  Rose,  shown  as  a 
single  flower,  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
T.  Laxton,  was  a  fine  example  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons.  The  next  best  was 
Marquise  de  Mortemart,  shown  by  Mr.  George  Burnham, 
of  the  Scots  Greys'  Inn,  St.  Ann's ;  the  3d,  President, 
from  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Sneinton :  the  4th,  EUe  Morel, 
from  Mr.  W.  Wise,  Newcastle  Street,  Nottingham. 

The  desire  to  possess  the  patent  plant  protectors,  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle  for  12  cut  Roses,  three  trusses  of 
each,  appeared  to  have  awakened  no  ambitious  desires  in 
the  breast  of  any  rosarian,  as  no  competition  took  place, 
or  at  least  no  signs  of  it  could  be  found.  It  was  much 
too  early  for  cut  blooms  of  Carnations,  and  the  only 
Picotees  staged  was  a  stand  of  12  blooms  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  Mr.  Perkins,  Leamington. 

A  very  fine  stand  of  Verbenas  came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
also  a  stand  of  24  fine  Pinks  ;  Mr.  Cannell  also  contributed 
Verbenas,  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  stands  of 
English  and  fancy  Pansies,  the  superb  colouring  of  the 
latter  exciting  much  admiration. 

16  chief  of  the  novelties  shown  for  certificates  consisted 
of  two  fine  groups  of  seedling  Ferns,  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck.  A  few  other  subjects  were, 
however,  selected  from  the  fine  miscellaneous  collection  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  amongst  which  were  too  new 
Dracasnaswhichwillbewelcomeadditionstothisfinedecora- 
tive genus,  namely,  D.Wisemani.abronzy-leaved plant, with 
red  margins,  and  breaking  out  into  white  in  the  younger 
growth  ;  and  D.  amabilis,  a  broader-leaved  form  than 
D.  Guilfoylei,  and  much  superior  to  it,  the  leaves  green, 
variegated  with  pink  and  white.  These  came  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  another  ol  the 
same  group,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  DieiTenbachias. 
It  is  a  stocky-growing  broad-leaved  variety,  of  hybrid 
origin,  with  leaves  of  a  yellowish-green,  irregularly  edged 
and  blotched  with  dark  green,  and  also  spotted  with 
white,  the  marking  being  particularly  effective.  Begonia 
Chelsoni  is  another  pretty  hybrid  form,  with  light  red 
flowers  of  adiff'erent  tint  from  those  of  the  related  B.Sedeni. 
In  Mr.  Williams'  group  was  a  nice  plant  of  Trichomanes 
auricularium,  a  very  elegant  creeping-stemmed  tropical 
filmy  Fern.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  had  cut  specimens  of 
four  rare  Lilies,  namely,  califomicum,  the  flower  reflexed. 
deep  red  with  dark  spots,  a  broad-leaved  kind,  the  leaves 
somewhat  whoried ;    puberulum,    of  Torry,    orange-red 


■s,  spotted  with  black, 

lifolium,  with  the  flow< 

5r  scattered  leaves 

ery  pretty  bell-shaped  flowei 


with  black.  All  the  foregoing  received  First-class  Cer- 
tificates. Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  a  very  curious  Orchid. 
Epidendrum  pseudepidendrum,  a  species  \vith  leafy  stems 
and  small  panicles  (in  this  case  two-flowered)  of  very  re- 
markable flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  a  deep 
green,  and  the  lip  expanded  and  deep  orange-coloured, 
appearing  to  stand  out  on  a  long  stalk.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe 
had  also  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  variegated  Rose 
(?  Gen.  Jacqueminot)  which,  if  thoroughly  fixed,  would  be 
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London  meetings,  and  the  following  amongst  them  were 
in  a  condition  to  receive  first-class  awards,  viz..  Achieve- 
ment, a  lovely  tint  of  rose,  with  blotched  upper  petals  ; 
Pompev,  Cffisar,  Zephyr,  all  high-coloured  sorts,  and 
Charlemagne,  a  soft  rose.  Imperator  had  remarkably 
high-coloured  lower  petals. 

Of  New  Ferns  the  name  is  legion,  and  we  can  only 
indicate  some  of  the  more  striking.  The  following  forms 
of  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  shown  by  Mr.  Lowe,  were 
particularly  good  : — Fellowsii,  with  tall,  recurved  sculp- 
turate  fronds  ;  Smeei,  tall  and  erect,  with  a  narrow 
sculpturate  line  within  the  smooth  undulated  edge, 
perfectum,  dwarfer,  recurved  and  sculpturate  ;  acceptum, 
dwarf,  broad,  multifidly-lobed  and  sculpturate  ;  Davyi, 
narrow,  erect,  and  sculpturate  ;  pnscinctum,  dwarf  tufted 
growth,  sculpturate,  with  a  frilled  excurrent  line  ;  virgi- 
nale,  bold  and  divergent  lobed  ;  dichotomum,  irregular 
and  ramose  ;  cochleatum,  undulate,  with  the  top  spirally 
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ely  plicate,  and 
2,  the  apices  less  divided  ;  kraspedon, 
somewhat  frilled  at  the  end  ;  thau- 
undulated,  the  apex  recurved  and 
umulum,  narrow  base,  broad,  spread- 
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ing,  flat  multmea  apex  ;  Keratopnoron,  snort,  oroaa, 
with  a  pocket-like  apex,  and  forked  excurrent  horns  ; 
omnilaceram  Lowei,  one  of  the  obtusidentate  set,  but 
broader  and  more  deeply  cut.  Lastrea  dilatata  calome- 
lanos  and  spectabilis  ramosa,  two  pretty,  finely  cut  dwarf 
forms,  in  the  way  of  cinca  ;  Lastrea  Filix-mas  Belperi,  a 
narrow,  irregularly  fringed  form  of  cristata,  analogous  to 
Craigii,  amongst  Athyriums ;  L.  F.-m.  depauperata 
Padl'eyi,  with  curious  dilated  apices  to  the  pinnK ; 
L.  F.-m.  variegata,  greyish  white,  as  if  invaded  by 
thrips ;  Polystichum  angulare  ariprepes,  a  deeply 
toothed  form,  in  the  way  of  grandidens  ;  P.  ang.  trans- 
forme,  a  drooping  crested  form  ;  Asplenium  marinum 
Thompsoniaa,  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  with 
fine,  symmetrical  bipinnatifid  fronds  ;  A.  m.  admirabile, 
dwarf,  and  very  ramose ;  A.  m.  capitatum,  dwarf,  and 
finely  cristate- lobate  ;  Adiantum  CapiUus-Veneris  ad- 
mirabile, a  fine,  spreading-habited  sort,  with  cuneate- 
trapeziform  pinnules;  A.  C.  daphnites,  dwarf,  and 
crested  with  very  large  concave  pinnules  ;  A.  C.  perfectum, 
a  very  free-growing,  large-fronded  variety ;  Pleopeltes 
iridioides  cristata,  a  grandlyimultifid  cristate  form  of  this 
well-known  stove  Fern ;  and  "the  following  forms  of  Athy- 
rium  FiUx-fcemina  :— GuUsonse,  with  the  fronds  partially 
cruciate  ;  Alexandra,  a  subsymmetrical  form  of  Victorise, 
fimbriately  toothed,  and  crested  ;  invincere,  in  the  way  of 
very  neat  ;  decorum,  a  large,  subsymmetrical 
form,  with  laciniate  pinnules;  trossulum,  like  a  robust 
flabeUifohum,  with  a  multifid-cristate  head  ;  Lowes,  full, 
ply-toothed,  and  symmetrical ;  Triumphale,  a  dwarfish 
I  somewhat  iriegukir  form  of  Victorias  ;  Bellairsiae, 
large  and  subsymmetrical,  and  laciniate  ;  Lawsoni,  a  very 
legant  narrow-lanceolate  form,  with  few  toothed  pinnae 
nd  cristate  apex.  .These,  with  a  Hymenophyllum  Kina- 
bani,  said  to  be  intermediate  between  unilaterale  and  tun- 
bridgense,  but  with  the  habit  and  aspect  of  the  former, 
all  received  First-class  Certificates,  and  were  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe.  A  smaller,  but  select  coUection,  came  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck.  The  most  remarkable  amongst 
them  were  the  crested  forms  of  Pteris  aquilina, 
namely,  incur\'a,  tasselled,  but  with  the  bunches  en- 
curved  ;  cristata  Gloveri,  regular,  with  the  pinnse 
nicely  crested  at  the  ends  ;  and  grandiceps  irregularly 
dilated  into  large  crested  heads,  and  without  sym- 
try.  Mr.  Mapplebeck  had  several  good  Athyriums 
o  wit,  Mapplebeckii,  symmetrical  in  outline  but 
;gular  in  the  pinnules,  which  are  deeply  cut,  tl 
ng  forked  or  tasselled  ;  GiUsoniEe,  symmetr 
flabellate,  lacerate,  refracted  pinnules,  and  caudate 
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Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  of  Berkhampstead,  in  competition  for 
the  prize  offered  by  the  local  committee. 

For  the  prizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  Fruit,  12  dishes, 
6  distinct  kinds,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Miles, 
gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  and  to 
him  the  ist  prize  was  awarded.  He  had  two  very  hand- 
some Queen  Pines,  weighing  about  sV  lb. ;  3  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  fine  in  size,  if  deficient  in  colour  ;  a  fine 
dish  of  Foster's  White  Seedling,  excellent  Violette  HJLtive 
Peaches  and  Murray  Nectarines,  Mr.  Radclyffe  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  Strawberries,  and  Black  Circassian  and 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  cherries.  A  collection  of  fruit  was 
also  staged  by  Mr.  Brown,  fruiterer,  Nottingham, 
parently  not  in  competition  for  these  prizes.  "' 
were  not  very  numerously  shown,  but  they  «=.  =  v^.  ^^- 
cellent  quality.  The  best  three  came  from  Mr.  Miles,  gr. 
to  Lord  Carrington,  consisting  of  a  very  large  Provi- 
dence, weighing  11  lb.  5  oz.,  and  2  Queens,  averaging 
Sj  lb.  each ;  Mr.  Simpson,  gr.  to  Lord  Wharnchffe, 
Wortley  Hall,  coming  in  2d  with  handsome  Queens, 
weighing  about  4  lb.  12  oz.  In  the  next  class,  for  a  single 
fruit  of°any  variety,  Mr.  Simpson  came  in  ist  with  a 
beautiful  Queen,  Mr.  Miles  being  2d  with  a  capital  speci- 
men of  the  same  variety.  In  the  class  for  2  specimens, 
Mr.  Miles  was  again  ist,  taking  the  special  prize  offered 
by  the  late  S.  T.  Cooper,  Esq.,  with  magnificent  Queens, 
Mr.  Simpson  securing  the  2d  prize,  given  by  the  local 
committee,  witli  admirable  representatives  of  the  same 
variety,  weighing  about  41b.  Grapes  made  a  very 
interesting  exhibition.  The  best  single  dish  of  Black 
Grapes  came  from  Mr.  R.  r,\nson,  gr.  to  T.  Statter, 
Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  good  both  in  bunch, 
berry,  and  colour,  and  more  noteworthy  still  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  cut  from  Vines  27  years 
old,  and  grown  on  the  restrictive  system.  The  second 
honours  were  secured  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Henderson, 
gr.  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  Cole  Orton,  with 
examples  not  over  large  in  bunch,  but 
perfection  in  size  of  berry  and  general 
finish  ;  Mr.  Sage,  gr.  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge,  was  3d,  with  a  very  good 
sample.  A  very  good  sample  was  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Daniells,  gr.  to  A. 
M.  Munby,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby.  A  very 
good  dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  per- 
haps hardly  as  ripe  as  they  might  be, 
from  Mr.  W.  Holah,  gr.  to  H.  Saville, 
Esq.,  Rufford  Abbey,  Notts,  was  ist  in 
the  class  for  White  Grapes,  Mr.  W. 
Peachey,  gr.  to  H.  E.  Hole,  Esq.,  Quorn- 
don  Lodge,  Loughborough,  being  2d 
with  Golden  Champion,  of  splendid  size 
but  bad  colour  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Henderson 
3d,  with  nice  examples  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  Exton  Park,  Oakham,  sent 
the  best  basket  of  Grapes,  which  consisted 
of  six  very  handsomely  finished  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Henderson 
coming  in  ad  with  smaller  but  equally 
well  finished  examples,  and  Mr.  W. 
Broadbridge,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  Mordaunt, 
Bart.,  Walton  Hall,  Wa^^vick,  was  3d. 
Mr.  Forman's  prizes  for  six  bunches  of 
one  or  more  varieties  of  Grapes,  the  pro- 
duce of  Vines  more  than  25  years  old, 
brought  out  a  most  interesting  display. 
The  ist  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R. 
I'Anson,  who  had  large  bunches,  with 
good  berries  of  excellent  colour.  These 
also  were  cut  from  Vines  27  years  old, 
grown  on  the  single  rod  system.  Mr.  M. 
Henderson  came  in  2d  with  small  but 
highly  finished  examples  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh cut  from  Vines  39  years  old,  planted 
and  grown  on  the  extension  system  ;  Mr. 
Lynn,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor, 
being  3d  with  handsome  bunches  of 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
General  de  la  Marmora,  an  early  White  Grape  of  consider- 
able merit— they  were,  however,  scarcely  ripe  enough,  and 
no  information  was  given  as  to  which  of  the  rival  systems 
they  had  been  grown  upon.  From  Mr.  Simpson,  Wortley, 
came  some  capital  Black  Hamburghs,  cut  from  Vines 
more  than  50  years  old,  which  are  restricted  to  one  rafter, 
and  pruned  to  the  best  bud.  Mr.  G.  Craddock,  gr.  to 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Compton  Verney,  War- 
wick, sent  admirable  specimens  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Black  Prince,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  from  Vines 
which  were  grown  on  the  restrictive  system,  on  their 
own  roots,  and  which  have  produced  Grapes  that  have 
regularly  taken  a  ist  prize  for  the  last  12  years.  Mr. 
A.  Meikle,  gr.  to  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  Read  Hall,  Whalley, 
had  Black  Hamburgh,  and  a  small  Red  Grape  cut  from 
Vines  grown  on  the  moderate  extension  system,  and  there 
were  several  other  productions  of  which  no  particulars 
were  furnished.  For  the  prizes  given  by  Colonel  J.  C. 
Wright,  Stapleford  Hall,  for  6  kinds  of  fruit,  Pines 
excluded,  there  was  only  one  competitor — Mr.  W.  Holah, 
who  had  good-shaped  bunches  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
with  immense  berries,  some  fine  Golden  Hamburghs, 
Ruddington  Hall  Seedling,  and  King  of  Melons,  a 
capital  dish  of  Apples,  and  the  same  of  Lee's  Perpetual 
Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  not  by  any  means  numerous,  but  of  excellent 
quality.  The  best  single  dish  in  the  former  class  was  a 
handsome  dish  of  Eellegarde,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Hope,  gr. 
to  F.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Vinery  House,  Allerton,  Liverpool ; 
Mr.  Sage,  gr.  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  coming  in  2d 
with  the  same  variety;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  gr.  to  G.  Davy, 
Esq.,  Colston  Basset,  3d,  with  very  fine  Galande.  Mr. 
Jack,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex,  also  sent  admirable  specimens  of  Bellegarde  ;  Mr. 
Brown,  Gopsal,  and  Mr.  Lynn  had  Royal  George,  and 
Mr.  Miles  had  Violette  Hative.  Mr.  P.  Hope  was  also 
ist  for  Nectarines,  with  Elruge,  wonderfully  fine  in  size 
and  colour  ;  Mr.  Lynn  being  2d,  with  exceedingly  hand- 
some Violette  Hative,  and  Mr.  Brown  3d,  with  the  same 
variety.     The  same  kind  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Brown 
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awarded  in  the  order  named — Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  gr 
the  Hon.  R.  C.  Nesbit  Hamilton,  Blo.xholm  Hall,  also 
competing  with  the  same  variety.  The  best  single  dish 
of  Cherries  was  one  of  Black  Circassian,  of  excellent 
quahty,  from  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Miles  coming  in  2d  with 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  ;  and  Mr.  Gariand,  gr.  to  Sir  T. 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  Killerton,  was  3d,  with  capital 
specimens  of  Elton.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  dish 
of  the  Black  Tartarian  ;  Mr.  Miles  had  another  one  of 
Black  Circassian  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Woodfield,  gr.  to  F.  J.  S. 
Foljimbe,  Esq.,  Osberton,  and  Mr.  Lydiard,  Batheaston, 
had  May  Duke.  In  the  class  for  6  dishes  of  Straw- 
berries there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Miles, 
and  he  received  the  ist  prize.  The  best  green- 
fleshed  Melon  came  from  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  Colston 
Basset,  a  handsome  high-flavoured  fruit,  named  Colston 
Basset  Seedhng  ;  Mr.  t.  Middleton,  gr.  to  G.  T.  Cross, 
Esq.,  being  2d,  with  Ruddington  Hall  Seedling  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Shuttleworth,  Golden  Hill,  Preston,  3d,  with 
Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath.  The  best  scariet- 
fleshed  variety  was  a  small  fruit  of  Scarlet  Gem,  shown  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley  ;  Mr. 
A.  Meikle  coming  in  2d,  and  Mr.  T.  Mitchell  3d  ;  Mr. 
Woodfield,  Mr.  Holah,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Calder,  and  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  also  competed.  Mr. 
Frisby,  gr.  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney,  sent  three 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  from  Mr.  Garland,  gr.  to  Sir  T. 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  came  three  nice  dishes  of  Currantsand 
Raspberries.  Mr.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton,  exhibited  the 
Black  Mammoth  Grape,  a  largevariety,  raised  in  Australia ; 
and  Mr.  Miles  had  a  Providence  Pine-apple,  weighing 
10  lb.  14  oz.,  and  an  Enville,  8J  lb.  in  weight.  Mr.  Til- 
lery,  Welbeck,  sent  a  collection  of  Strawberries.     Mr.  G. 


1  which  the  "cook's  favourites" 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
an  admirable  example  here, 
a  shallow    box,    with  a    garni- 


FiG.  174. — Voice's  Patent  Hothouse. 


Lamb  had  a  brace  of  the  Sooly  Qua  Cucumber,  of  immense 
size ;  and  Mr.  Woodfield,  Osberton,  exhibited  fruit  of 
Vanilla  planifolia,  of  the  years  1870  and  1871. 

At  no  previous  provincial  exhibition  of  the  Society  have 
Vegetubles  been  shown  in  such  magnificent  condition  as 
they  were  here.  Indeed,  considering  the  season  we  have 
had,  we  doubt  if  a  larger,  cleaner,  and  better  grown  lot 
could  be  brought  together.  The  great  centres  of 
attraction  were  the  splendid  collections  shown  in  compe- 
tition for  "The  Gardeners'  Prize,"  subscribed  amongst 
the  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  j^5 
added  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  handsome 
silver  cup  given  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  a  collection, 
including  Laxton's  Supreme,  Carter's  Hundredfold,  Lax- 
ton's  Quality,  Dwarf  Waterloo,  and  two  other  varieties  of 
Peas.  This  prize  was  won  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  J.  Gariand,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  Killerton,  Devon,  who  staged  a  collection  which 
roused  to  enthusiasm  the  admiration  of  his  brother  gar- 
deners, and  which,  besides  splendid  examples  of  the 
specialities  mentioned,  contained  50  heads  of  Aspa- 
ragus, weighing  7V  lb.,  and  of  an  average  length 
of  8  inches,  the'  largest  sample  we  ever  saw 
from  the  garden  of  an  English  amateur,  though 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  consider  it  the 
most  useful  size  for  satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  gentle- 
man's table  ;  and  perfect  examples  of  Cabbages,  Lettuce, 
Onions,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Carrots,  Broad  Beans,  Turnips, 
and  Beet,  &c.  It  is  only  fair  perhaps  to  state  that  Mr. 
Garland  procured  the  seeds  of  these  remarkably  fine 
vegetables  from  the  firm  who  gave  the  prize.  The  2d 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  also  with  a  capital 
lot,  in  which  were  admirable  Globe  Artichokes,  Onions, 
Broad  Beans,  Cabbage,  Leeks,  Potatos,  and  a  fine  dish 
of  the  Rat-tailed  Radish.  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  also  competed  in  this  class,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, he  having  thrown  his  greatest  efforts  into  the  com- 
petition for  the  Gardeners'  Prize,  which  was  suggested  by 
him  in  these  columns  some  months  ago,  and  which  he  now 
won  very  cleverly.  When  he  made  the  suggestion,  Mr. 
Gilbert  made  some  observations  upon  the  generally  rough 


of  beautifully  curled  Parsley,  an  arrangement 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  generally  followed  on 
all  future  occasions.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  so  in  the  matter  of  good 
vegetables  many  gardeners  hold  the  opinion  that  they 
require  no  other  setting  off  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
white  plates  ;  but  as  the  production  of  good  vegetables  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  with  every 
gardener,  we  think  it  strange  that  those  gardeners  should 
have  such  a  poor  regard  for  their  hardly  gained  produc- 
tions. Mr.  Gilbert's  box  of  vegetables  and  salads  con 
tained,  in  the  first  place,  the  cleanest  and  most  perfectly 
developed  Cauhflowers  in  the  show,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  dish  of  Orangefield  Tomatos,  which  were 
excellent  in  size  and  perfect  in  colour  ;  a  capital  dish  of 
Mushrooms,  the  same  of  Globe  Artichokes,  and  Fulmer's 
Early  French  Bean,  as  well  as  a  nice  dish  of  Laxton's 
William  the  First  Pea,  &c.  His  salading  materials  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiful  brace  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Beet, 
Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuce,  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  The 
competition  for  the  other  prizes  was  particularly  close,  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison  taking  2d  honours  with  a  collection 
deserving  much  praise.  Following  him  came  Mr.  Miles, 
gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  and  Mr.  G.  Craddock,  the  latter 
of  whom  secured  the  patent  exhibiting  case,  given  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Gloucester.  First-rate  collections  were  also 
staged  by  Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr.  Frisby,  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  F.  Soar,  Mr.  W.  Holah,  Mr.  W.  Peachey,  and  Mr. 
A.  Meikle.  The  prizes  given  by  the  Loughborough  Horti- 
cultural Society  were  also  very  well  contested.  More 
Cucumbers  were  shown  than  is  usually  seen  at  an  exhi- 
bition, and  amongst  them  were  excellent  representatives  of 
most  of  the  leading  kinds.  For  the  prizes  offered  by  T. 
R.  Stavey,  Esq. ,  and  the  local  committee, 
there  were  12  competitors,  the  ist  prize 
being  won  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison, 
Bracebridge,  Lincoln,  with  a  very  nice 
brace  of  a  white-spined  variety,  aptly 
named  "  Lickemall,"  Mr.  J.  Bolton  com- 
ing in  2d,  with  very  good  specimens  of 
Telegraph,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  3d,  with 
Berkshire  Challenge.  Mr.  J.  Allan, 
Norton  Hall,  Sheffield,  had  a  brace  of 
Hamilton's  British  Challenge,  over  30 
inches  long.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  sent  a  nice 
brace  of  Telegraph,  and  so  did  Mr.  A. 
Meikle.  Pearson's  Long  Gun  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  Parr,  and  Mr.  D.  Lums- 
den sent  an  immense  brace  of  the  new 
Chinese  Cucumber,  Sooly  Qua.  There 
was  also  a  brisk  competition  for  the  prizes 
given  by  Mr.  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  but 
nothing  calling  for  special  comment  was 
contributed. 

First  in  importance  among  Horltciil- 
tural  Buildittgs  are  hot-houses,  though 
the  field  seemed  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial builders  —  Messenger,  of  Lough- 
borough ;  Denman,  of  Chelmsford  ;  Fos- 
ter, of  Beeston  ;  Wheeler  &  Humfrey,  of 
Nottingham.  These  are  well  known,  and 
call  for  no  special  remark.  Ayres"  im- 
perishable house,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed  in  these  columns,  appeared 
in  much  better  condition  than  at  Oxford, 
and  now  seems  a  business-like,  useful 
structure-  It  is  formed  of  iron,  glass,  and 
a  composition  hard  and,  said  to  be, 
durable  as  stone,  the  stages  and  side 
walls  being  thus  rendered  imperishable. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  ventilation, 
and  the  inventor  says  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  that  of  the  best  wooden  houses  ;  if 
so,  these  houses  ought  to  take.  It  must  be  a  boon  to 
have  imperishability  and  cleanliness  combined  with  cul- 
tural facilities  and  structural  merits  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Bickley,  of  Birmingham,  hkewise  exhibits  an 
ingenious  mode  of  glazing.  He  reverses  the  usual  order 
of  the  roof  bars,  and  runs  them  across  the  house.  On 
narrow  slips  of  wood,  deeply  serrated  strips  of  zinc  are 
nailed  ;  a  few  of  these  saw-like  teeth  are  reversed,  so  as 
to  hold  the  glass  firmly,  and  the  squares  abut  side  or 
lengthways.  On  steep  pitched  roofs  no  water  will  get  in, 
and  even  on  those  of  ordinary  character,  it  is  said,  the 
attraction  of  the  two  edges  prevents  drip.  If  the  immunity 
from  drip  at  ordinary  angles  can  be  ensured,  these  roofs 
will  prove  exceedingly  light  and  cheap. 

Another  novelty  in  ventilation  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Voice,  of  Harcross  in  Sussex.  The  house  is  furnished 
with  a  centre  cap  or  lantern,  one  or  both  sides  of  which 
can  be  elevated  rapidly  with  a  rack  and  screw  at  pleasure 
(fig.  174 — I  to  4).  By  this  mode  ventilation  can  always 
be  given  on  the  end  side  of  the  wind,  while,  by  lifting  up 
the  entire  top,  the  heated  air  can  escape  at  once.  Side 
ventilation  is  given  in  the  ordinary  way  under  the  wall- 
plate  (fig.  175— 5  and  6).  Mr.  Foster  seems  to  have 
brought  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  movement 
of  ventilators  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  By  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  bevelled  gear  and  screw,  the  heaviest 
ventilator  can  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facility.  The 
open  ventilator  is  elevated  by  a  horizontal  movement 
which  throws  it  up,  so  that  air  is  given  while  the  rain 
is  kept  out.  The  houses  and  pits  of  this  builder  have 
wooden  sides  and  iron  feet,  which  makes  the  tenant's 
fixtures  removable  at  pleasure. 

Mr,  Richardson,  of  Darlington,  likewise  exhibits  models 
of  his  patent  hothouses.  The  improvements  shown  by 
Mr.  Rendle  in  his  plant  protectors  bring  some  of  them 
almost  within  the  category  of  houses.  The  old  forms 
are  still  retained,  while  new  facilities  for  the  removal  of 
the  glass  are  afforded  by  a  movable  coping,  that  is  simply 
laid  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  The  protectors  are  also  shown  in  more 
pretentious  size  and  form ;  glass  walls  and  miniature  houses, 
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ich  zinc  is  used  for  grooves  and  wood  for  sides, 
1  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Tlie  Peacii-case  and 
ur's  plant-case  have  folding  backs  of  wood,  which 
down  to  tend  the  trees  or  plants,  while  the  top  is 
lovable.  The  cordon  frame  has  a  hole  at  the  end, 
nit  the  tree,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
with  the  efficient  shelter  these  cordon  cases  pro- 
We  hear  a  good  character  of  these  protectors  on 


.  hands,  ; 


I  doubt  the 


nded. 


columns,  the  great  want  of  modern  g 
glass,  and  we  hail  every  attempt  to  ] 
and  in  useful  forms. 

A  good  specimen  of  Beard's  glass  ■ 
stantial,  and  business-like,  was  also  sho 

From  glass  structures  we  naturally  tu; 
heating  them.     Boilers  were  not  nume 


aptation 
in  these 

■ng,  sub- 


and  then 


eltys 


•the: 


Mr.  Weeks  showed  his  upright  tubular,  and  Mr.  Ormson 
put  up  some  substantial-looking  convoluted  saddle  and 
flued  saddles,  and  a  new  form  in  which  the  fire  is  swept 
through  the  centre  and  four  spaces  around  it.  There 
:ion  of  the  power  and  the  durability  of 


these  boilei 

The  Witley  Court  boiler  V 
nace  door  and  everything  cc 


the  deep  pan 
water,  and  the 
fire  around  the 


;e  show 
Its  chief  fee 


the  ash-pit  to  be  kept  suppli 


fith  its  fur- 

the  fire. 
Id    with 


It  looks  capable  of  he: 
amotmt  of  water  that  may  be  required  ;   but  the  semi- 
detached end  seems  to  us  a  defect. 

Mr.  Ormson  showed  a  double-flued  saddle— with  the 
water  carried  under  the  bars,  and  a  solid  end  that  seems 
to  combine  most  of  the  advantages  without  the  complica- 
tions of  the  Witley  Court  Boiler. 

Among  miscellaneous  e.thibits,  a  fine  lot  of  pottery,  in- 
cluding vases,  fountains,  baskets,  and  pots,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-mare ;  garden 
chairs  with  shades,  in  endless  variety  ;  engines,  mowing 
machines,  sewing  machines,  fancy  stationary,  carriages, 
perambulators,  ad  liHtum :  rollers,  vases,  and  even 
reapers  ;  steam-engines— and,  last,  though  in  many  re- 
spects by  no  means  least,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  time, 
a  printing  machine,  driven  by  steam-power,  to  print  the 
Guides  and  Prize  Lists  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  grounds. 


The  Di, 


Clarke,  Messrs.  I 
=nson 
Ingr: 


ic  Exchange  Hall.— On  Tuesday  ev 
■  was  held  in  the  Exchange.  The  Re 
icar  of  Caunton,  presided,  and  amor 
le  Mayor,  Colonel  Scott,  Major  Trev. 
irson,  of  Chilwell;  Stevens,  ofTren 


of 


"vdt° 


Edmunds 

W.    Barro: 

London ;     Turner,     Slough ;      Lane,     Berkhampstea 

Laing,  Forest  Hill ;  Barron,  Chiswick ;  Williams,  Hoi 

way ;    Dickson,     Chester ;    Baines,    Southgate ;     Dei 

London  ;  Paul,  Cheshunt ;   Gadd,  Wollaton  ;  W.   Pa 

Waltham  Cross,  &c. 

The  Chairman  gave  "The  Health  of  the  Queen,"  a 
afterwards  proposed  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wal 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  He  remarked  that, 
an  individual,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  his  Royal  Highn 
had  missed  12  pigeons  in  succession.  He  trusted  that 
Royal  Highness  would  seek  healtWer  pursuits,  0 
among  them  horticulture,  especially 


ithe 


^Den 


He  should  like 


this  toast,  the  amiable  ; 


He 


,  but  he  fel 


;  the  p( 
dined 


day.'  EngUshmen  used  to  have  no  difliculty  about 
dining ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  had  been  some 
difficulty  previously  in  holding  a  gardeners*  dinner  at  these 
annual  meetings.  'They  had  previously  wanted  the  presence 
of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Society,  but  here  they 
were  to-night.  They  had  had  the  best  show  to-day  that 
ever  the  Society  had  had  in  the  provinces,  and  there 
had  been  no  want  of  harmony  in  making  it  a  happy  one 
throughout.  The  gardeners  who  came  to  these  meet- 
ings had  great  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  each  other  ; 
they  wanted  to  cement  their  old  friendships,  and  to  meet 
men  they  had  heard  about  all  their  lives.  Did  not  our 
painters  wish  to  know  a  Millais,  or  a  young  soldier  a 
Napier?  He  had  known  the  time  when  he  would  have 
gone  40  miles  to  meet  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgesvorth. 
What  they  wanted  was  unity,  and  they  had  it  to-day  more 
than  they  ever  had  it  before.  He  gave  them  the  "  The 
Health  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town,"  who  had 
done  so  much  to  insure  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  he 
might  congratulate  him  on  the  happy  day  this  had  been 
for  Nottingham  and  on  the  grand  exhibition  over  which  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  presided.     (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor,  in  reply,  said  he  felt  that,  as  one  who  filled 
the  honourable  office  of  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  he  should 
have  been  a  recreant  to  the  trust  confided  in  him  if,  when 
an  important  Society 


all  he 


uld 


the  ha 


success  of  the  meeting.     The  Mayor 

Council  of  the  Society,  coupling  with  the  toast  the  i 

of  his  friend  Colonel  Scott. 


observe  that    the 
;e  mankind.      Mr. 


Ho 


tion  with  this  dinner.  He  did  not  know 
and-outs  of  the  question,  but  he  reminded  them  t 
Society  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  contend  w 
was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements.  There  1 
the  florist,  who  looked  at  a  flower  in  relation  to  i 
lariiy ;    then    they  had  the  horticulturist    prope 


delighted  in  looking  at  everything  in  the  light  of  colour  or 
beauty  of  form  ;  then  there  was  the  botanist,  who  thought 
that  it  was  the  most  important  thing  that  a  flower  should 
have  its  right  name  given  to  it ;  and  then  the  physiological 
horticulturist,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  scientific 
point  of  the  question.  Besides  these  classes,  however,  they 
had  the  outside  public  to  consider.  Horticulture  was  like 
painting,  there  were  wanted  not  only  the  artists,  but  the 
people  to  admire  the  works  that  were  produced.  Many  of 
those  present  were  men  of  business,  and  they  were  pretty 


;tha 


the  absen 


)f  the  public  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall 
hem.  Still,  he  did  not  think  the  Horticultural  Society 
leeded  any  apology  ;  they  were  doing  their  duty  man- 
ully  and  well.  He  dwelt  on  the  progress  the  Society 
vas  making,  and  said  the  show  in  Nottingham  was 
ig  thousands  to  see  it.  He  could 
0  the  local  committee,  who  had 
;cure  a  success,  and  he  wished  also 
ifforts  of  those  who  had  brought 


uld  bri 


nber  of  1 


tho 


had  judged  them  so  \ 
four  days,  would  n 
Last,  but  not  least, 
Mayor  for  the  hone 


for  the  ; 


thn 


returned  their  thanks  to  t 
had  done  them,  and  also  I 
and  all  those  qualities  I 
■bted   to  so  grc 


which   thev  had  been 

for  the  siiccess  of  the  exhibition.  He  thankei 
from  his  heart  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  receive! 
and  hoped  this  would  be  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  i 
which  they  would  meet  together.     (Cheers. ) 

The  Chairman,  in  giving  the  next  toast,  proceeded  1 
refer  to  a  few  names  which  had  not  been  previously  mei 
tionedinthe  first  list  of  "scientific  persons"  attendir 
the  meeting  in  Nottingham,   mentioning  Mr.  Gruntle 


Mr.  Tho 


Mr 


Mr.  St( 


ndalso 


ned  Mr 
led 
d 

He  the 
exhibitors, 
ply,  made  some  practical  obsen 

e  health  of  the  Cha 


the  latter  gentleman, 
es  might  have  arisen, 
he  thought  they  should  do  all  honour  to  their  secretary 
for  his  energy  and  activity  in  bringing  about  this  great 
success.  He  then  mentioned  Mr.  George  Eyles  and 
Sergeant  Johnson,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
show  of  flowers  and  plants  he^  had^seen  that  day 
best  he  had  evi 
Baines  to  reply 

Mr.  Baines,  in  reply, 
upon  the  growing  of  pli 

The  Mayor,  in  proposing  th 
referred  to  the  good  wiU  he  had  shown  in  promoting  the 
meeting,  also  to  his  being  an  excellent  clergyman  and 
an  excellent  gardener,  who  looked  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God.  Mr.  Hole  was  really  and  truly,  and 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  gardener,  who  culti- 
vated not  only  his  own  garden,  but  the  souls  of  those  who 
lived  in  his  parish,  and  he  was  glad  of  his  presence  that 
night.  He  hoped  he  would  long  continue  in  his  Chris- 
tian work,  and  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  and 
grace  by  his  pleasant  and  agreeable  presence  many 
such  meetings  as  this. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  he  should  look  back  upon 
this  day  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life.  This  was  the 
first  day  in  which  they  had  bridged  over  a  Uttle  chasm 
which  had  existed  between  science  and  practical  garden- 
ing. He  did  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  lover  of 
flowers.  He  loved  every  flower  that  was  grown — that  was 
his  idea.  The  man  who  could  not  admire  every  flower 
in  a  wood  as  well  as  any  Orchid  was  not  a  true  gardener. 
If  he  did  so,  however,  he  was  a  true  florist.  The  Chair- 
man then  told  a  very  droll  anecdote.  In  a  village  nine 
miles  from    Nottingham  there  lived  a  clergyman, 


Wei 


ired 


this 


the 


gettn 


due 


between    the    pars 
lived  in  this  village  ; 


clerk,  an 
propriety 


flourishing.  But  thei 
he  did  not  think  he  w; 
len   he    stated    that    h 


r,  and  he  played 
on  the  violin.  '  All  things  went  very  happily,  the 
clergyman  employing  the  clerk  to  make  clothes  for  him- 
self and  livery  for  his  man,  and  he  (Mr.  Hole)  thought 
it  right  that  native  talent  should  be  thus  encouraged. 
Unfortunately,  one  day  there  came  to  the  clergyman  a 
new  groom,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  have  his 
clothes  made  by  Kemp.  The  clergyman  weakly  and 
thoughtlessly  listened  to  the  council  of  the  groom,  and 
allowed  him  to  go  to  a  very  excellent  man  and  tailor, 
whom  they  all  liked— Mr.  Finn.  The  man  went  to  Mr. 
Finn,  and  the  next  Sunday  when  the  clergyman  gave  out 
the  hymn  the  fiddle  of  Kemp  made  no  sign.  Again  the 
clergyman  gave  out  the  hymn,  repeating  the  first  verse, 
but  the  fiddle  made  no  sign.  There  was  consternation  in 
the  heart  and  countenance  of  the  parson,  and  he  turned  to 
that  part  of  the  church  from  which  the  music  ought  to 
have  proceeded  for  an  explanation,  and  after  a  pause 
there  was  a  messenger  sent,  and  the  reply  was,  "If  you 
please,  sir,  Kemp  says  as  Finn  may  fiddle."  He  hoped 
that  in  the  same  way  that  working  gardeners  would  not  be 
put  on  one  side  for  science,  or  they  might  reply  "  Science 
may  fiddle."  He  said  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  "Come  to  us,  as  you  have  done 
to-night,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  way,  and  be  friends  with 
the  British  gardener."  He  then  warmly  thanked  the  com- 
pany for  the  way  in  which  they  had  drunk  his  health. 

Major  Trevor  Clarke  and  Col.  Scott  both  denied  that 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  in  any 
way  inimical  to  the  practical  gardener. 

Mr.  Baines  proposed  the  Judges,  to  which  Mr.  Fish  re- 
plied, and  said  the  Council  of  the  Society  might  be 
practical  gardeners  individually,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  gardeners,  nor  did  they  understand  them. 
The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  put  their 
Chairman  on  the  Council,  and  there  would  then  be  an  end 
of  the  difficulty  for  ever. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
and  said  the  success  which  had  attended  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings must  have  entirely  obliterated  any  objection  any- 
body might  have  held  to  any  particular  view  he  had  taken. 
They  must  all  feel  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  energy 


Mr.  Lowe,  in  reply,  said  any  little  labour  he  had 
bestowed  was  amply  repaid  by  the  promise  of  success 
which  he  saw  before  him,  for  he  always  noticed  that  when 
the  first  day  started  well  they  were  sure  to  go  on  pros- 
perously to  the  end.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  both 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  success  of  the  gardeners 
equally  at  heart.  He  pointed  to  his  production  of  British 
Ferns  as  a  proof  that  he  was  a  practical  gardener— (Cheers) 
—and  after  some  further  observations  resumed  his  seat 
amid  applause. 

Mr.  Fish  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  said  that  practical 
men  laid  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  bookmen  was,  that  whilst  the 
latter  put  their  science  into  books,  the  former  put  it  into 
plants  and  flowers.  He  proposed  "  Success  to  Horticul- 
ture," to  which  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  replied  in  an 
appropriate  speech. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  Horticultural  Press,  and 
coupled  with  it  the  name  of  an  old  gardener— Mr.  W.  P. 
Ayres.  Mr.  Ayres  might  have  been  a  little  venturesome  in 
his  zeal  for  horticulture,  but  if  they  looked  through  his 
writings,  they  would  find  him  an  advocate  of  the  gardener.', 
Mr.  Ayres  had  made  many  valuable  suggestions  both  in 
print  and  in  private  about  this  show,  and  his  (the  Chair- 
man's) only  regret  was,  that  he  had  not  been  working 
with  them,  when  his  heart  lay  so  much  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Ayres  said  there  was  no  one  living  who  was  willing 
to  do  more  for  horticulture  than  he  was,  and  he  really 
thought  he  was  doing  good,  although  some  might  think 
he  was  doing  harm.  He  was  no  truckler  ;  he  should 
always  pursue  an  independent  course,  and  do  that  which 
he  considered  to  be  right. 

The  Mayor  then  proposed  the  ladies,  to  which  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  ChilweU,  replied  in  a  humorous  speech. 

The  proceedings  shortly  after  terminated. 


Crystal  Palace,  Rose  Show  ;  June  24.— The 
extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  was  the 
reason  assigned  by  many  of  the  most  noted  rosarians, 
who  flocked  to  this  popular  place  of  resort  on  Saturday 
last,  for  the  shortcomings  of  this  exhibition.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  blooms,  as  a  whole,  were  below  the  average 
merit,  being,  with  the  exception  of  those  sent  up  from 
the  south-west  country,  stunted  in  growth  and  poor 
in  colour — an  attendant  consequence  of  the  late  heavy 
rains.  In  the  first  four  classes,  which  were  confined 
to  nurserj'men,  the  honours  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  divided  between  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
the 

the   forme 

varieties,  and  the  latter  for  collections  of  48  and  24,  three 
trusses  of  each.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  best  blooms  were 
of  Centifolia  rosea.  Alba  rosea.  General  Jacqueminot,  the 
best  of  the  lot  ;  Dupuy  Jamin,  a  Rose  which  was  shown 
well  in  all  the  leading  groups  ;  Jean  Goujon,  a  beautiful 
red  ;  Leopold  Hausburg,  very  fine  ;  John  Hopper,  Charies 


Ma 


Ma 


de  Chabril- 

lant,  a  variety  which,  like  General  Jacqueminot,  Charies 
Lawson,  Jules  Margottin,  and  others,  will  probably  hold 
its  own  as  long  as  Rose  shows  are  in  existence.  Mr. 
Keynes  came  in  2d  in  this  class,  and  a  good  one  too. 
His  flowers  were  as  bright  in  colour  as  of  old,  if  they  were 
not  quite  so  even,  especially  those  of  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux.  a  first-class  show  Rose;  Mdlle.  Eugene 
Verdier,  Nardy  Freres,  a  new  variety,  of  excellent  merit, 
rose,  with  a  shade  of  violet,  large  and  full ;  Elie  Morel, 
Dupuy  Jamin,  Alfred  Colomb,  very  fine,  Camille  Bernar- 
din,  and  Marechal  Niel.  Next  to  Mr.  Keynes  came  Mr. 
J.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown,  followed  by  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Francis  &  Co.,  of  Hertford.  Mr.  John  Durbin,  EnglUh- 
combe,  near  Bath,  was  also  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Keynes  had  his  revenge  in  the  class  for  48,  three 
trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  here  placed  2d. 
His  collection  contained  large  and  well-coloured  examples 
of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Willer- 
moz,  Marechal  Niel,  first-rate,  Alfred  Colomb,  .also 
e.xcellent.  La  France,  Lomse  Peyronny,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
and  Edward  Morren,  finer  and  of  better  form  than  we 
have  seen  it  before,  but  a  little  deficient  in  colour.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  had  the  following  in  capital  order  :— Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy  Jamin,  ModMe  de  Per- 
fection, John  Hopper,  Camille  Bemardin,  CentifoUa  rosea, 
and  La  France.  Mr.  Turner  was  3d,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
4th. 

In  the  next  class,  for  24,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  first 
three  prizes  were  taken  by  the  same  exhibitors,  and  in  the 
same  order.  The  best  flowers  in  the  three  groups  were 
examples  of  Marguerite  de  St.  .'\mand,  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux,  Marquise  de  CastiUane,  Abel  Gand,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Leopold  Hausburg,  Nardy  Freres,  Miss 
Ingram,  Camille  Bemardin,  and  Miss  Poole,  a  new 
variety,  staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  delicate  rose,  large,  and 
of  good  form. 

For  24  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr.  Walker,  Thame. 
Oxon,  was  ist  ;  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  Bath,  whose  collection 
was  very  unsatisfactorily  labelled,  2d;  Mr.  Parker. 
Rugby,    3d  ;    and   Mr.    Knight,    Hailsham,    4th,  —  four 


npetii 


The  freshest  and  brightest  Roses  in  the  exhibition  were 
contributed  to  the  amateurclasses  by  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker. 
Heavitree,  Devon,  who  was  pre-eminently  first,  for  48,  36, 
and  24  v,arieties  respectively.  Amongst  his  48,  of  which 
all  were  large  and  good,  the  following  especially  were 
splendid  in  colour :— Madame  Marie  Rady,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Marie  Baumann.  Madame 
Rothschild,  Centifolia  rosea,  Mrs.  Charies  Wood,  and 
Antoine  Ducher.  In  this  class  Mr.  W.  Ingle,  gr..  Round 
Hall,  Colchester,  was  2d,  with,  amongst  others,  grand 
blooms  of  M.arechal  Niel,  Rubens,  Madame  Crapolei, 
Mart'chal  Vaillant,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Cloth  of  Gold ; 
Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  3d,  and  the  Rev. 
G.    .\rkwright,   Pencombe  Rectory,   Bromyard,  4th,     In 
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the  class  for  36,  Mr.  Baker  beat  fifteen  other  competitors 
with  a  collection  of  great  excellence,  comprising  especially 
good  blooms  of  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de  Wellington,  La 
France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Louise  Peyronny,  Fisher 
Holmes,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  Chard  came  2d. 
Mr.  Excell,  gr.  to  J.  Hollingshead,  Esq,  Maidstone,  3d; 
and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton,  SaUsbury,  4th.  Next  to  Mr. 
Baker,  for  34,  came  Mr.  T.  Gravely,  Crawfield,  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Stoddart,  gr.,  Wivenhoe  Park.  Colchester. 
The  best  12  single  trusses,  distinct,  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  CaveU,  Walton  Manor,  Oxford. 

In  the  open  class  for  12  trasses  of  any  new  Rose  of 
1868,  Mr.  Keynes  staged  Marquise  de  Castellane  ;  Mr. 
J.  Durbin,  Madame  Rothschild ;  Mr.  Turner,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  the  latter  and 
Marquise  de  Mortemart.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the 
best  collection  of  24  new  Roses  of  1868-9,  one  truss  of 
each,  including  a  fine  seedling  from  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
named  Robert  Marnock,  deep  maroon  ;  and  staged 
excellent  representatives  of  the  former  variety  and  Centi- 
folia  rosea,  in  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  any  single  variety. 
Mr.  Keynes  was  2d  in  the  former  class.  In  the  latter 
class  Mr.  Ingle  staged  Jules  Margottin  ;  Mr.  F.  May, 
Braintree,  Essex,  Devoniensis ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Bridge,  of  the 
same  place,  Marechal  Niel  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  ;  Rev. 
G.  Arkwright  the  last  named  variety,  and  Mr.  Keynes 
La  France.  The  best  collection  of  yellow  Roses  also 
came  from  Mr.  Keynes,  a  very  fine  lot  of  Marechal  Niel ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  coming  in  2d  with  Celine  Forrestier 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

In  addition  to  the  Roses,  prizes  were  also  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society  for  Ranunculuses  and  Pinks, 
two  classes  of  each  ;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  winning 
both  first  prizes  for  the  former  flowers,  Mr.  Turner  having 
the  best  Pinks.  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans, 
Marston,  Oxford,  took  second  honours  for  Ranunculuses, 
and  the  first  named  was  2d  for  Pinks,  Mr.  D.  Pizzey, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  being  3d.  In  the 
class  for  miscellaneous  productions  were  n  fine  boxes  of 
Roses  from.  Mr  Turner,  a  large  and  effective  group  of  fine- 
foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  including  some  well  grown 
pot  specimens  of  garden  Phloxes  from  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing,  bo.xes  of  Pinks  and  Ranunculuses  from 
Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  a  nice  group  of  pot  Roses  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  a  group  of  new  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, including  Lord  Lome,  bright  scarlet,  pip  large, 
round,  and  smooth,  and  Frances,  Countess  of  Waldegrave, 
a  lighter  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye,  from  Messrs.  Burley  & 
Martin,  nurserymen,  Brentwood. 


'goiim  ai  §00hs. 

The  Honey  Bee,  its  Natural  History,  Physio- 
logy, and  Management.  By  Edward  Bevan, 
M.D.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  by  William 
Augustus  Munn,  F.  R.  H.  S.  London  :  Van  Voorst. 
With  21  plates,  Svo,  1870. 
The  common  hive  bee.  Apis  melHfica,  together  with  its 
various  local  or  geographical  varieties,  and  a  few  other 
distinct  species,  found  in  tropical  countries,  have,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  ; 
and  probably  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which 
a  greater  amount  of  ingenious  trifling  has  been  bestowed 
than  in  inventing  and  modifying  receptacles  for  their 
domicile,  with  greater  or  less  facilities  for  robbing  the 
inmates  of  their  honied  stores.  Dr.  Bevan's  work, 
published  in  1838,  has  ever  since  that  period  been  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  honey  bee.  After  32 
years  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  it,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  many 
new  and  curious  facts  relating  to  the  physiology  and 
economy  of  the  insect,  which  have  lately  been  recorded, 
as  well  as  the  various  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  hive  itself,  should  be  brought  together  and 
described. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Major  Munn,  an  enthusi- 
astic bee-keeper,  and  inventor  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
hive,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  where  so  many  differently 
constructed  hives  from  various  parts  of  the  world  were 
brought  together. 

We  regret  that  it  is  our  conscientious  duty  to  state 
that  this  task  has  not  been  satisfactorily  performed. 
That  the  arrangement  of  the  various  chapters  has  been 
transposed  is  not  very  material,  although  we  think  that 
Dr.  Bevan's  plan  of  giving  the  description  of  the  insect 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work  was  more  judicious 
than  placing  it  in  the  middle,  where  we  find  it  in  the 
new  edition  ;  but  we  are  justly  entitled  to  complain 
that  throughout  the  work  the  editor  has  thought  it 
proper  to  introduce  words  and  passages  and  even  chap- 
ters into  the  work,  altering  also  the  original  text  in 
many  places,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  what 
was  original,  or  what  has  been  altered  or  added  by  the 

We  will  confine  ourselves  in  this  review  to  the 
description  of  this  hive  (as  illustrating  the  practical 
portion  of  the  subject  comprised  in  Part  I.)  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  editor  has  treated  the  physiological 
or  scientific  division  of  the  work  (Part  II.,  to  which, 
however,  he  has  injudiciously  transposed  several  of  Dr. 
Bevan's  practical  chapters). 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  bar  and  frame  hives, 
we  read  in  the  original  edition  (pp.  106,  et  scij.)  : — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Huber  borrowed  from  the  Can- 
diotes  the  first  idea  of  his  leaf-hive.  These  descendants  of 
a  highly  intelligent  people,  without  being  aware  of  the 
principle  of  their  proceeding,  continue  the  practice  of 
their  ingenious  predecessors,  in  so  far  as  simply  sur- 
mount/«^  their  hives  with  loose  bars  can  be  considered 
of  it,  and  are  thereby  enabled  occasion- 


ally to  raise  artificial  swarms  and  sometimes  to  practise 
partial  deprivation,  in  a  very  easy  and  simple  manner,  but 
there  is  much  casualty  in  their  proceedings,  little  of  science, 
for  in  answer  to  enquiries,  which  I  have  repeatedly  insti- 
tuted through  the  medium  of  persons  residing  in  the 
Archipelago,  I  have  learned  that  the  attainment  of  either 
of  the  advantages  referred  to  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty; 
the  mere  removal  of  loaded  combs  among  the  Greek  apia- 
rians, so  far  from  being  at  all  times  a  simple  and  easy 
process,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  my  informality,  often 
involves  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  operation.  Huber 
extended  and  rendered  the  system  more  complete,  pro- 


Golding,  myself,  and  others,  already  detailed,  have  shown 
that  this  hive  admitted  of  still  further  improvement,  the 
leaves  are  too  narrow  to  be  applicable  to  all  purposes,  and 
the  hive  altogether  has  been  so  much  simplified  by  Mr. 
G.  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  parti- 
cular form  and  dimensions  which  he  has  adopted.  As  to 
the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  wood,  &c." 
Then  follows  a  description  of  Mr.  Golding's  hive, 
with  its  various  bars  or  leaves,  and  which  the  author 
concludes  by  saying,  that  it  will  "constitute  what,  I 
think,  will  be  found  an  improved  modification  of  the 
hive  of  Huber." 

The  whole  of  the  passages  printed  above  in  italics 
have  been  left  out  by  the  editor,  who  thus  sacrifices 
an  instance  of  Dr.  Bevan's  careful  research,  as  well  as 
the  doctor's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Golding's  success. 
He  has  altered  the  passage  commencing  above  with  a  * 
thus — "Later  experiments,however,haveshownthatthis 
hive  admitted  of  still  further  improvement,  and  the  hives 
of  Du  Beauvois'  construction  [exhibited  in  the  Great 
E.\hibitionin  iSsiJare  the  best  and  most  useful,"  and  then 
instead  of  describing  De  Beauvois'  (not  Du  Beauvois') 
hive,  he  copies  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bevan's  description 
of  Mr.  Golding's,  commencing  "As  to  the  quality  and 
thickness  of  the  wood,"  &c.,  pp.  305,  306.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  compelling  the  bees  to 
store  their  honey  in  separate  leaves  of  frames,  capable 
of  being  removed  for  examination  or  deprivation,  has 
been  known  in  all  ages,  and  several  modifications  of 
the  principle  were  exhibited  by  De  Beauvois,  Golding, 
and  Munn,  in  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  The  last- 
named,  however,  claims  (p.  37)  to  have  first  used  his 
hive  in  1834,  to  have  patented  it  in  Paris  in  1838,  and 
to  have  published  a  description  of  it  in  1844,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  copy  of  this  description  can  now  be  found. 
As  exhibited  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  at  the  same  time  most  complicated  of  the  hives 
then  assembled,  resembling  rather  "  a  lady's  work-box 
with  a  stand  and  ornamental  fittings,"  as  was  said  of  it 
by  Prof.  Hamet  in  his  report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  than  a  working  beehive.  It  was  in  fact  a 
triangular  box  of  mahogany  enclosing  seven  movable 
frames,  each  fixed  by  a  hinge  at  one  of  the 
angles,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  up,  when 
the  top  of  the  box  was  lifted  off  and  received 
into  a  larger  sized  "observation  frame"  with  glass 
sides  of  the  same  triangular  shape.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, has  the  inventor  found,  as  he  admits,  that  the 
triangular  form  is  inconvenient,  but  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  glass  observation  frame  is  an  incumbrance, 
and  hence  the  hive  which  he  exhibited  at  the  horti- 
cultural show  in  Oxford  in  1S70,  was  square  in  shape, 
inclosing  square  frames  without  any  "observation" 
apparatus,  and  thus  scarcely  varying,  except  in  some 
slight  details,  from  those  of  De  Beauvois  and  Golding. 
In  his  work  the  editor  dwells  much  on  having  made 
the  floor  of  the  hive  slant  downwards  from  front  to 
back,  which  enables  any  dead  bees  or  other  refuse  to 
fall  out  of  the  hive  at  the  entrance,  which  extends 
along  the  whole  width  of  the  back  of  the  hive,  and  to 
reach  which  entrance  the  bees  have  to  crawl  up  a 
second  and  lower  alighting  board  of  the  whole  width 
of  the  hive  slanting  upwards  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  front  to  back.  We  consider  this  arrangement  a 
very  unnatural  one,  as  bees  invariably  select  a  hole 
with  a  small  entrance  aperture,  when  left  to  them- 
selves in  swarming  and  choosing  a  place  of  abode  ; 
moreover,  they  certainly  have  the  instinct  to  clear 
away  any  objectionable  matter  lying  within  the  hive. 

As  to  the  name  "honey-trough,"  which  the  editor 
has  applied  to  his  hive,  it  Is  a  simple  delusion,  being 
simply  applicable  to  a  flat  tin  box,  with  perforated  zinc 
cover  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  it,  used  for 
feeding  the  bees  from  a  bottle  placed  neck  downwards 
in  communication  with  the  perforated  portion — and 
which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bars  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  bees. 

In  his  description  of  the  plates  representing  his  hive, 
the  editor  says  that  the  "bar-frame  principle  consists 
in  having  a  *  bar  with  a  frame '  to  carry  each  separate 
comb  in  a  hive  where  the  combs  can  be  attached  by  the 
bees  to  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  not  to  the  sides  of 
the  hive,  as  in  all  Grecian  and  other  bar-hives  or  boxes." 
This  statement  is  not,  however,  correct,  since  De 
Beauvois'  hive  consisted  of  nine  four-sided  frames,  for 
as  many  combs  enclosed  within  a  square  box  of  wood 
with  a  movable  roof,  which  is  precisely  the  principle 
of  Major  Munn's  hive,  although  he  triumphantly 
remarks,  on  p.  45,  that  "  a  law  suit  in  America  has 
quite  decided  the  question  of  the  bar-frame  hive  being 
the  invention  of  an  Englishman,  and  not  French, 
German,  or  American,  as  has  been  supposed  ;  and  I 
am  rejoiced  to  revive  the  question  with  such  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  ' bar-and-frame  hive.'" 


Turning  1 


i  the  scientific,  or  second  part  of  the 


work,  we  find  that  the  editor  has  adopted  various 
opinions  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  the  more 
advanced  and  philosophic  naturalists  of  the  day. 
Thus  his  description  of  the  young  larva  of  the  bee,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  nourished,  is  a  strange  jumble 
of  fact  and  fiction,  the  fact  being  found  in  the  reprinted 
description  of  Dr.  Bevan  (pp.  9  and  10),  and  the 
fiction  being  the  additions  of  the  editor  (pp.  175,  176). 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the 
latter  :— 

"It  is  a  question  which  will  be  fully  explained  when 
treating  more  fully  of  the  larva  state,  whether  it  is  not 
supported,  in  combination  with  vital  force  [!],  by 
endosmosis  ;  for  the  quantity  of  food  left  by  the  queen  [!] 
in  the  larva  cells,  whilst  the  young  is  in  the  pupa  [!]  state, 
is  neariy  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  weight  of  the  larva, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  food  left 
from  the  mere  [!]  bee  bread  and  honey  (by  the  result  of 
capillary  attraction,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mons. 
Dutrochet),  taking  up  the  sugar  and  water  and  more 
liquid  parts  of  the  mixmre." 

And  yet,  although  adopting  this  idea  of  endosmosis,  or 
nourishment  by  absorption  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  he  tells  us  in  the  next  line  that  the  larva  is  fed 
with  farina  or  bee-bread  ;  and  in  the  next  page  (p.  176) 
how  eagerly  the  young  larva  opens  its  lateral  pincers 
[mandibles]  when  in  want  of  food,  of  which  a  most 
liberal  supply  is  given  to  it  by  the  nursing  bees, 
which  calculate  the  quantity  which  will  be  required  so 
nicely  that  none  remains  in  the  cell  when  the  larva  is 
transformed  to  a  nymph.  Again,  at  p.  346,  he  reasserts 
the  principle  of  endosmosis,  stating  that  "  M«-;  if  no 
mouth  developed  in  the  larva,  but  the  point  of  the 
spinnaret  [sic]  at  the  head,  which  enables  the  larva  to 
spin  itself  into  its  own  cocoon."  This  spinnaret  is  the 
nipple  at  the  extremity  of  the  labrum  or  lower  lip,  the 
action  of  the  mandibles  is  above  alluded  to,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  with  a  lens  clearly  shows  the  rudimen- 
tal  upper  lip  (labrum),  and  a  pair  of  rudimental  lower 
jaws  (maxilte).  This  completes  the  parts  of  the 
growth  of  a  mandibulated  insect.  In  fact,  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  larva  to  feed  upon  bee  bread  without  a 
mouth  ?  The  structure  of  the  bee  larva  is,  indeed, 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  wasp — larva  which  has 
no  means  of  feeding  on  honey  or  sugar  and  water,  but 
only  on  solid  food.  The  question  of  endosmosis  is  far 
too  diflicult  to  be  treated  in  the  cursory  manner  adopted 
by  Major  Munn.  We  had  further  marked  the  long 
passage  descriptive  of  Plate  H,  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  in  which  a  magnified  figure  is  given  of  the 
larva  of  a  male  bee,  as  every  line  exhibits  either  an 
error  in  grammar  or  science  ;  it  is,  however,  too  long 
for  extract. 

The  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis,  or  the  power  of  the 
queen  to  deposit  eggs  which  produce  male  insects, 
without  any  previous  fecundation  by  the  male,  is  as 
easily  discarded  as  that  of  endosmosis  is  accepted  by 
the  editor.  Every  entomologist,  however,  knows  that 
female  insects  occasionally  produce  fertile  eggs  under 
similar  conditions,  and  every  bee-keeper  knows  that 
queen  bees  only  produce  male  eggs  if  not  impregnated 
by  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  day  after  her  having 
hatched  from  the  eggs,  or  if  not  impregnated  at  all ;  so 
is  it  equally  certain  that  the  queen  must  have  the  power 
of  depositing  male  or  female  (worker)  eggs  at  will  on 
arriving  at  male  or  worker  cells.  All  these  facts  are 
explained  by  parthenogenesis,  which  principle  has  now 
been  further  applied  to  explain  the  singular  anomalies 
exhibited  in  the  propagation  of  other  insects,  such  as 
the  Polistes  amongst  wasps,  and  the  Strepsiptera.  Major 
Munn,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  in  all  these  cases 
impregnation  had  really  taken  place.  If  such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  case,  the  anomaly  in  the  production 
of  nothing  but  male  eggs  would  not  have  occurred. 
We  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  enter  into  further 
detail  on  this  subject,  but  would  advise  Major  Munn 
to  study  Signer  Bulbiani's  paper  on  the  development  of 
the  aphides  in  the  last  published  part  of  the  "Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  and  its  beautiful  figures, 
where  hej  will  be  able  to  discover  the  proper  name, 
structure,  and  functions  of  the  organ  which,  in  the 
description  of  Plate  K,  he  has  misnamed  the  "sper- 
mathetica,"  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  also  be  ashamed 
of  having  given  to  the  world  such  a  set  of  caricatures 
as  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  ovm  plates. 

Under  the   title   Beitr'dge   zur   Systetnatischen 

Pflamenkunde  (Observations  on  Systematic  Botany), 
Professor  Reichenbach  has  recently  published  a  series 
of  articles  chiefly  relating  to  Orchids,  and  specially 
interesting  as  containing  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
Orchids  of  Brown's  "Prodromus." 


©iJttuarg. 

We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  71st 
year,  of  M.  Charles  Lemaire,  till  lately  editor  of 
the  "  Illustration  Horticole,"  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  special  knowledge  of  succulent  plants  and  well 
versed  in  general  botanical  knowledge,  as  also  in 
classical  literature.  M.  Lemaire  died  in  Paris,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  siege,  suffering  from  a  pain- 
ful disease,  and,  we  are  sony  to  add,  in  impoverished 
circumstances.  We  have  received  from  his  successor, 
M.  Andre,  a  feeling  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  we 
shall  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  publishing  in 
our  next  issue. 
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THE    WEATHER. 

TURK  OP  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF  . 

DIFFERENT  STA  T/ONS, 
NG  THE  Week  ending  Satuhdav,  June  24, 
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Leeds    .. 
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at  Sunday. 
301  Monday 

Vi  Wednes 


liM 


t  throughou 
nil  midnight. 
23,— Rain  fell  from  rai{ 

24.-— Cloudy  till  night.     Fine  and  nearly  clou 

A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  occasionally. 
25._Variable  amounts  of  cloud  prevalent     < 
20.— A  very  fine  day.     Generally  cloudless  after  7  P .^ 
27.— Variable  but  fine  throughout.     A  cloudless  night. 
38.— Showers  of  rain  fell   m  the  early  morning.      Varjabl 

amounts  of  cloud  were  prevalent.     Fine  after  noon. 
JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Generally  cloudy 


ilenL     Generally  fine. 


Miscellaneous. 

JUNE,   T871.* 

Month  of  delights !— so  poets  tune 

_„  _Their  lyres  to  make  them  all  appear  ; 

But  all  these  pleasant  things,  this  year, 
t"- Were  of  the  scantiest  kind  in  June. 
J»3-  Sheep-bells  did  tinkle  as  of  yore, 

» And  scythes  were  whetted  to  cut  hay  ; 

,/.;.    But  when  in  swathes,  O,  lack-a-day  ! 
JJ^'  No  chance  to  shake  or  turn  it  o'er. 
.^  June,  in  whose  com*se  we  look  with  hopes, 
^,1^  ,   And  watch  the  tender  swelling  fruits  ; 
—  ,,    ,  But  grubs  and  aphis  on  the  shoots 

Have  this  year  nearly  spoil'd  the  crops. 

Month  set  apart  for  bedding  out 

The  tenderest  of  our  gaudy  flowers  ;— 
But  cold  east  winds,  and  some  hail  showers, 
Did  all  their  earliest  beauties  flout. 
Few  midges  danced  above  the  streams, 
Nor  dragon-flies  show'd  on  the  wing  ; 
And  beetles  nestled,  shivering. 
For  want  of  the  sun's  brightening  "beams. 
Snow-capp'd,  at  times,  the  higher  hills, 
And  hoar  frosts  glitter'd  in  low  sites, 
With  heavy  rains  and  chilly  nights  :— 
So  June  has  brought  us  many  ills.      IK  T, 

The  Asplenium  lucidu.m  of  New  Zealand  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  sacred  plant,  and 
Dr.  George  Bennett  gives  some  interesting  details 
of  its  superstitious  uses.  It  is  used  by  the  Tohunga 
or  priest  when  he  is  praying  over  a  sick  person,  and 

'  See  page  811. 


endeavouring  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  whose 
influence  the  illness  of  the  individual  is  attributed  ;  he 
waves  a  frond  of  this  Fern  over  the  parient,  and,  should 
it  happen  to  break,  it  is  regarded  as  a  fatal  o: 
When  the  Tohunga  consults  the  gods,  previou 
engaging  in  any  war  enterprise,  he  also  waves  a  frond 
of  this  Fern  whilst  he  offers  up  prayers  to  the  spirits  :  if 
it  breaks,  it  is  supposed  that  the  gods  are  averse  to 
their  engaging  in  war,  and  the  enterprise  is  abandoned. 
It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a  badge  of  mourning  : 
when  a  wife  mourns  for  her  husband,  she  sits  wailing 
in  her  hut,  with  a  frond  of  this  Fern  bound  as  a  fillet 
around  her  head  ;  and  a  husband  performs  the  same 
ceremony  when  he  loses  his  wife.  They  are  careful 
not  to  burn  this  plant.  It  is  also  used  when  the  chief 
has  his  hair  cut  :  after  the  operation  is  performed,  th< 
chief  holds  a  frond  of  this  Fern  in  his  hand,  meanwhile 
the  priest  prays  over  him,  taking  the  frond  and  shaking 
it  ;  after  which  it  is  dipped  in  water,  and  shaken  over 
the  chief  :  if  it  breaks,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he 
will  not  live  long ;  and  if  one  of  the  leaflets  should  break 
off,  it  is  regarded  as  an  omen  that  one  of  the  family  of 
the  chief  will  soon  die,  but  should  the  frond  remain 
entire,  it  indicates  success,  health,  and  long  life. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  earliest  flowering  plants  of  Cape  Pelargonii 
whetherof  show  or  fancy  varieties,  will  have  passed  their 
best,  and  will  now  need  attention  in  regard  to  pruning 
back,  as  a  preliminary  to  another  season's  active  cam- 
paign. Cut  them  down  somewhat  severely,  but  with 
an  eye  to  secure  as  many  well-placed  eyes  on  the  old 
matured  wood  as  possible.  After  this  operation  has 
been  performed  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  similar 
position,  and  where  rain  cannot  reach  them.  They 
should  be  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  for  two  or 
three  weeks  to  come,  and  until  some  little  progress  is 
made  in  the  formation  of  young  shoots.  Seeds  of  that 
very  showy  greenhouse  bieimial,  the  Schizantkus,  should 
be  sown  within  the  next  week  or  two.  Sow  tlie  seed 
in  a  rich  unctuous  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  sand,  peat, 
and  thoroughly  pulverised  cowdung  intermixed.  Seeds 
of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  also  be  sown  now,  if 
not  already  done.  Place  the  pans  in  a  cool,  shady  frame, 
and  where  drips  or  heavy  rain-showers  cannot  reach 
them.  Chrysanthemums,  where  moderate  bushy  speci- 
mens are  formed,  may  be  again  pinched  back,  though  it 
is  not  desirable  to  pinch  any  back  very  severely  after 
the  first  week  in  July,  as  this  not  unfrequently  tends  to 
decrease  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  blooms.  Afiord 
manurial  waterings  alternately,  and  proceed  with 
staking  and  tying,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  wind 
storms  that  may  occur.  Repot  Vallotas  in  equal  parts 
of  good  peat,  fibrous  loam,  with  a  dash  of  silver 
sand  and  well  decomposed  manure  intermixed,  in 
all  instances  where  the  roots  require  fresh  soil  or 
larger  root  space.  Water  them  with  moderate  free- 
dom during  the  next  few  months,  and,  indeed,  until 
they  push  forth  their  blooms  in  or  about  August.  Be 
particular  at  this  season  to  keep  Tuberous  Tropirolmns 
which  are  at  rest  dry  at  the  root.  The  best  way  is  to 
turn  the  pots  containing  the  tubers  upon  their  sides  in 
a  cool,  moderately  dry  situation.  Let  me  again  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  bright  sunshine  does 
come,  shading  should  be  resorted  to  in  most  glass 
tures  to  which  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  air  is 
admitted.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  so  much  dull  weather  of  late.  As 
as  the  weather  becomes  at  all  settled,  it  will  be 
well  to  attend  to  any  repairs,  and  painting  and  glazing 
that  may  be  needed  in  greenhouses,  cool  pits,  &c. 
Proceed  with  the  potting  of  all  plants  requiring  that 
process.  The  many  delicate  or  newer  varieties  of 
plants  that  we  have  been  unwilling  to  shift  at  an 
lier  date,  may  now  be  operated  upon  with  greater 
freedom  from  risk,  as  these  will  now  have  time  to 
make  fresh  roots,  and  re-establish  themselves  before 
the  dull  autumn  months  set  in. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Pines  which  are  now  advancing  to  the  fruiting  condi- 
on,  or  such  as  have  undergone  the  preliminary  stage 
1  an  early  show,  must  now  be  regularly  attended  to, 
1  regard  to  root-watering.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
frequently  individual  batches  may  need  such  atten- 
tions, as  so  very  much  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  pots  they  may  be  in,  the  texture  of  the  loam, 
bottom-heat,  &c.  Should  the  weather  prove  dry 
and  hot,  however,  they  will  need  moderate  sup- 
plies every  three  days  or  so,  according  to  the  dry- 
of  the  air  and  the  amount  of  actual  sun- 
heat.  Those  Pines  which  are  about  to  ripen  their 
must  be  kept  rather  drier,  from  the  time  when, 
by  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  the  air,  and  by  a 
slight  change  of  colour,  they  exhibit  symptoms  of 
ripening.  Give  air  always  during  mild  periods  as  freely 
possible,  but  maintain  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
has  been  suggested  in  past  Calendars.  Vines  which 
ripening  their  crops  evenly  and  kindly  may  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  a  few  young  shoots,  if  they  push  forth 
freely  and  are  not  likely  to  give  too  much  shade  to  the 
older  and  more  matured  foliage.  By  so  doing,  the 
isary  preparations   for  the   future  season's  wood 


supply  may  be  more  successfully  carried  out.  It  has 
been  previously  suggested  that  late  Grapes  should  be 
thinned  more  than  those  which  may  be  termed  mid- 
season  ones,  in  view  of  their  keeping  better  during  the 
winter  months,  when  a  cold  and  necessarily  damp 
atmosphere  will  often  pervade  the  most  carefully 
attended  structures.  Attend  to  the  "  root  wants  "  of 
all  Young  Vines  that  are  planted  out.  By  neglecting 
to  give  periodical  surface-waterings  to  such  when  they 
are  planted  out  within-doors,  we  induce  them  to  root 
too  deeply,  when,  by  greater  attention,  the  roots  may 
be  maintained  nearer  the  surface.  Orchard-house  Trees 
should  now  have  a  good  mulching  with  rich,  thoroughly- 
decomposed  manure,  and  should  be  watered  very 
frequently.  Many  kinds,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums,  will  now  have  finished  stoning,  and  should 
be  treated  very  liberally  in  regard  to  syringing,  so  as 
to  aid  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  final  swelling 
process. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
In  any  case  where  the  usual  pruning,  nailing,  and 
thinning  operations,  connected  with  wall  fruit  trees, 
and  which  generally  demand  our  greatest  attention 
during  the  month  of  June,  have  not  been  completed, 
bring  up  all  arrears  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  for 
although  the  weather  continued  cold  so  long,  and  many 
things  are  backward  in  their  growth  in  consequence, 
the  year  nevertheless  does  not  loiter,  and  our  routine 
of  operations  must  keep  pace  with  the  seasons  if  we  are 
to  be  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  winter.  The  Aphis 
pests,  especially  black  fly,  seem  to  increase  ivith 
amazing  rapidity,  even  now  when  the  young  foliage  has 
attained  to  a  greater  amount  of  consistency,  and  is 
more  matured  to  withstand  their  attacks.  Thin  out 
the  strongest  breast  wood  or  young  shoots  upon  wall, 
espalier,  and  pyramidal  Pears,  Apples,  &c. ,  and  shorten 
the  points  of  the  stronger  ones  remaining  for  a  future 
season's  tree  increase. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  layering  of  Pijiks,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  Clo~jes.  Pegs  should  be  prepared  from  old 
birch  brooms,  or  similar  material,  some  3  or  4  inches 
in  length,  and  nicely  pointed.  Provide  a  rich  open 
compost,  consisting  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  each 
of  decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Clear  away  all  litter 
from  around  the  old  plants,  hoeing  the  soil  deeply  sub- 
sequently. Place  a  moderate  mound  of  fresh  soil 
around  the  plant,  and  proceed  to  prepare  the  shoots 
selected.  First,  pull  off,  without  injury  to  the  shoots, 
all  old  or  injured  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  young  leaves 
of  the  current  season's  growth  ;  then  shorten  the  points 
of  those  young  shoots  selected.  Now  with  a  sharp 
knife  make  a  slit  from  beyond  a  well  matured  joint 
upwards  to  the  next  one,  which  is  nearer  the  growing 
point,  and  slanting  inwardly  at  least  half  way,  if  this 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  other  half  of  the 
shoot.  Having  made  the  fresh  soil  moderately  firm, 
make  an  opening  therein  some  2  inches  deep,  and 
place  the  shoot  therein,  choosing  a  peg  and  fixing 
down  securely  in  such  a  manner  as'to  leave  the  wound 
open,  and  so  that  some  of  thefiner  soil  may  fall  within  the 
cut,  which  is  done  by  raising  the  point  of  the  shoot 
gently  upwards  as  the  peg  is  being  fixed  firmly  over  its 
lower  portion.  Whilst  the  shoot  is  being  held  in  its 
position  place  more  soil  firmly  over  and  arotmd  it,  and 
so  proceed  until  all  are  done,  when  a  nice  gentle  soak- 
ing  of  water  from  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  will  nicely 
settle  the  soil  amongst  the  whole.  I  have  been  some- 
what more  explicit,  from  a  desire  to  aid  those  who,  being 
uninitiated  in  the  practice,  nevertheless  would  like  to 
perform  this  simple  operation.  Seedlings  of  either  of 
the  above  may  likewise  be  planted  out  permanently 
now.  Be  careful  in  doing  so  not  to  bury  them  too 
deeply,  yet  plant  them  permanently,  notwithstanding. 
Bring  Bo.x  Clipping  to  a  close.  Should  a  dry  period 
follow  the  late  changeable  weather,  remove  the  tem- 
porary lights  from  Auriailas,  clearing  from  around 
their  base  any  decaying  leaves,  and  giving  them  every 
requisite  attention  "in  regard  to  root-watering  during 
dry  weather.  Belladonna  Lilies  may  now  be  trans- 
planted where  necessary,  though  it  is  not  advisable  to 
do  so  oftener  than  every  three  or  four  years.  Pro- 
pagate Double  Rockets  and  Scarlet  Lychnis  by  aid  of 
the  matured  growths  at  the  base  of  each  bloom-spike, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  dibble  them  into  a  cool, 
shady  border. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Following  the  late   rains,    transplant    permanently 
more  Celery,   Endives,   Autumn  Cauliflowers,  such  as 
Walcheren,    Coh-uorts,   &c.,   for  early   winter   supply. 
Plant  out  Cardoons  in  rows  about  50  inches  asunder, 
the  plants  being  at  a  like  distance  apart  in  the  rows. 
Thin  out  finally  aU  Salsa/y,    Scorzonera,  Beet,  Ham- 
burgh  Parsley,  grown   for  the  roots,    and   Rampion, 
he    customary    distances    apart.      Make    sowings 
of  Cabbage  and  Coleivorl  Seeds  for  use,   by  means  of 
successional     transplantings,    during    the    months    of 
October,   November,  and  December,   when  they  will 
prove  very  useful.     Seedling  plants  of  Thyme,  S-neet 
Marjoram,  Savory,   Hyssop,  Burnet,  Borage,  Angelica, 
Sorrel,    and  all  similar   Herbs,  for    which  a  demand 
:curs,  may  likewise  be  permanently  planted  out  on  to 
sheltered    favourable    border.     Make   an    effort   to 
aster  all  weeds  thus  eariy,  and  so  insure  immunity 
fi-om  them  during  the  season.    IV.  E. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AsPArw\GUS  Spinach  :    Taylcr.    Chenopodium  Qu 
Certainly  different    from     ordinary  Spinach,    or  from 
Goosefoot,  and  acceptable  for  variation  sake. 

Chinese  Mustarii  :   Toylcr,  We  believe  this  to  be 
variety  of  the  White  Mustard,  Brassica  alba.     Nos. 
and  3  are  also  forms  of  B.  alba.     No.  4  is  B.  nigra,  the 
Black  Must.ird. 

Fungus:  W.  M.  We  have  little  doubt  that  your 
l-'ungus  is  that  state  of  Agaricus  disseminatus  which 
occurs  occasionally  in  grass  plots.  It  is  doubtless  verv 
near  Copriinis,  but  dries  up  rather  than  melts.  M.  J.  li. 
—  IV.  A/,  'llie  latest  memoir  on  Penicillium  that  has 
fallen  within  our  notice  is  that  by  E.  Loeu ,  in 
"Jahrbuchcr  fUr  Wissenschaftliche  Botanik."  Prings- 
heim.     Vol.  vii.,  part  4,  p.  472— 511.     1870.  M.  J.  B. 

Gun  License  :  H.  R.  V.     Yes,  he  must  have  a  license 

Insect  on  Lawn  :  H.  E.,  Greenaway.  The  insect  is 
the  common  tick,  Ixodes  Ricini.  Their  profusion  on 
the  lawn  is  probably  due  to  the  sheep  which  fed  on  it 
having  been  much  infested,  and  dispensed  them  liberally 
around.  For  the  sheep,  the  best  remedy  is  careful 
washing  with  any  good  sheep  wash,  such  as  Girdwood's, 
or  carbolic  acid  of  proper  strength.  For  the  lawn  we 
do  not  think  you  can  use  a  better  application  than  that 
you  propose,  a  good  dose  of  slack  lime. 

Insects  :  T,  M,  The  insects  on  your  Verbenas  are  one 
of  the  many  species  of  Thrips.  /,  O.   1 V. 

Masdevallia  :  K.  V.  You  do  not  state  the  tempera- 
ture, nor  describe  the  atmospheric  conditions  or  treat- 
ment. Probably  the  decay  may  arise  from  moisture 
hanging  too  continuously  about  the  young  tender 
growths.    Masdevahias  are  essentially  "cool"  Orchids. 

Mean  Temperature  :  P.  G.  For  your  purposes  it  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ma.\imum  and  minimum  twice  a-day, 
add  the  sums  together  and  divide  by  four,  which  will 
give  you  sufficiently  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  ;  or,  simpler  still,  observe  the  temperature  between 
9  and  10  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  indicates 
nearlv  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  W.  Orchis  conopsea.  We 
do  not  recognise  the  Fir.— A'.  &•  L.  If  wild.  Geranium 
pratense. — March.  Geum  urbanum. — D.  A.  Deutzia 
scabra.— ^.  G.  Sisymbrium  officinale.— C.  W.  S. 
Oncidium  triquctrum. — E.  C.  C.  D.  Scrophularia 
aquatica. 

Passion-flower  :  H.  B.  There  are  some  200  species— 
which  is  the  one  you  mean  ?  None  are  poisonous,  but 
only  a  few  worth  eating. 

Pitchers  on  Cabbage  :  T.  IV.  These  are  not  un- 
common. 

Roses  :  IV.  F.  Your  Roses  seem  to  have  a  complication 
of  diseases.  We  obser\-e  Coleosporium  pingue  and 
Lecythca  Rosa?,  two  leaf  parasites,  against  which  no 
remedy  has  been  discovered.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  other  fungal  pests,  but  the  specimens  did  not 
arrive  in  a  good  condition.  M.  J.  B.  We  have  also 
received,  without  any  comment,  specimens  of  the 
rootlets  of  some  Moss  (the  old  Conferva  castanea), 
directed  to  King's  Cliff  instead  of  Sibbertoft.— ^.  Mc  M. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  e.\hibit  Noisette  Roses  for  Tea 
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CO  VEN  T  GARDEN.— J u„!  30. 
Markets  generally  have  somewhat  improved  with  the 
change  of  weather,  importations  being  heavy,  and  com- 
prising a  large  assortment  of  the  articles  usually  sent  at 
this  season.  Hothouse  fruit  is  very  plentiful,  and  of 
excellent  quaUty. 

^■d.     s.ii.  I  s.</.     s.d. 

Apples,  per  doz.  . .  1  6  to  3  o  I  Oranges,  per  100  . .  60  toio  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  .^40—80'  Peaches,  per  doz.  ..120  —24  o 
Lemons,  per  100  .*  6  o  —10  o  !  Pine-apples,  per  lb.  50—80 
Nectarines, per  doz.io  0—13  o  '  Strawberries,  p.  lb.  o  6  —  2  6 
Vegetables. 


.  _  i,p.  bundle  4  c 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  2 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . .  i 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o 


Cauliflowers,  p 
Celiir  ''?ed'^' 


Cucumbers,  ea 
French  Beans, 
Gooseberries, 


Potatos,  New  Roi 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  : 
Horse  Radish,p.  bun.  3  ( 
Lettuces,  perscore..  i  e 
—  FrenchCos,each  o  c 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott,  a  i 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  o  . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  , 

ishes,long,p.bun.o  i 


Radishes,long,p. 

Rhubarb,  p.  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . . 
Spinach,  perbushel 
Turnips,  p.  bunch.. 
:  Kidnevs.  I3f.  to  2. 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

JONES    and    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 

pipes    and    CONNECTION.S,    with    BOILERS   of    ever). 


iNHousEs '  vi'n?ries,  FORC- 

Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
:  lorn.  Slanufacturers  of  Hotwalcr 
.  Mansions,  Warehouses,  Sic. 


■Rl;    [^  I   I      -       I      11;  NT     HORfzbNTAL    SASH 

u^L  f     , ,    J^''i"i'^'^  ntiih.  r  I'.iint  nor  Putty,  and  are  the  cheapest  and 

One  h"'d    d"f  1  ^'Jf '^",'"""^'''  ^"^  ^""'^  "' "}'  kinds. 

ORCHARD!'Ho"'sTcoLt™ct''ef  whh  Sese'^Bara  wm°be  Sibii'^H 
at  the  Royal  Honicullural  Society's  Show  at  NouinRham,  June  27" 


IHE   ACME  GARDEN    FRAME   and   GROUND 

VINERY. 
:  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame 


JOHN   FISHER  , 


re,  at  a  third  the  price.  Can  be  : 
&c.,  will  be  sent  by  post  on  applica 
LER,    M'CULLOCH,    and    CO. 

1  Mariiet,  London,  W.C. 


EXHIBITORS  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  GRAPES, 
CUCUMBERS.SALADS.&cwilllindCHAPMAN'S  PATENT 
VENTILATED  wAteR  TUBE  CASES  the  best  now  in  use,  either 
for  Exhibition  or  Transmission  purposes.  May  be  obtained  throuph 
any  of  the  Agents  :  the  PATENTEE,  Gloucester  ;  or  W.  EASSIE 


Horticultural  and  'Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

TAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and   la  and 

tf  13.  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 

CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Gmntne  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  (fc. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 
Prices  upon  application. 


OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
"    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
y  in  England, 
pply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill 


Agricullural  County  in  Engl 

London,  E.C.  ;  and  S^e^aro°Flough  Works,  Leeds. 


For  Mowing  Machines, 

J  AND        F.        HO'WARD,         Bedford, 

•  or  their  Agents  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


W 


most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  s , 

forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
ancel,  loar.  ;  Petersburg,  6oj.  and  801. ;  superior  close  Mat,  45$.,  505., 
andsjj.;  packing  Mats,  2or.,  305.,  and  35J.  perioo;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and 


5,  Worm  wood 

HESSIANS  and  SCRIMS  for  COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  zd.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancing  " 
nch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  ^trf..  ■^^^d.,  id.,  i% 


m,  from  2d.  to  5rf.  per  yard,  advancing  )id. 
Hessian  and  Scrim,  yl    f^d    td.,  4^d.  and  siid. 
J.  bLaCKBURN  .--  '--   „^!^^.5^C^.?«^-.-it,p, 


w 


Flics,  &c.     They 


Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Elighi^ 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  •  4  yards  wi'de,  6d.  pei 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  r 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  3  yards  wide,  6d. 


■.r-cT, 


ridge,  E.C. 


EDGINGTON'S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable,  at  id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of 
250.  500,  or  1000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  (6  years  have  maintained 

EDGING-roN'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  and 

^TpcmCTON'S    CRICKET   and    GARDEN    TENTS   are   the 


1  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 
ty    of    good    S  "  " 

for  Sale,  cheap. 


Government    TENTS 


International  Exhi 


ET.    ARCHER'S    "FRIGI    DOMO. "— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.     It  is  made  entirely 

PROTECTION    AGAINST    FROST. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is,  of.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2S.  Bd.  per  yard 

^'ouryardswide 3S.  W.  perv:    ' 

M  Canvas,  72  inches  wide,  Toyardslone.sJ^i.toSKi. 


HESSIAN  CANV 


ELfsi/A" 


A?'"d 


l,l?tSe!«45.^ 


T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3, 
Street,  City^_E^Cj_ajid_of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Coui 


•NOTICE.— Removed  from 


W^ 


w^ 


"  50,  Rotherfield  Street,  Islington,  N. 


trustworthy  MAN. 


W 


LLIAM  SCALING,  Willow   Nurseryman,  is 

n  ■want  of  a  competent  'WORKING  FOREMAN.  He 
e.xpert  at  Buddmg.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age 
es  required,  to  W.  SCALING,  Basford,  Notts. 


WANTED,  a  GROUND  FOREMAN  ;  must  be  a 
good  Budder,  Grafter,  and  Packer  A  single  Man  preferred. 
Wages,  25J,  per  week,— Applicants  to  state  age  and  experience  to 
ALEXANDER  BKOWN,  Slillpon  Nurseries,  Sear  Glasgow. 


w 


ANTED  IMMEDI.\TELY,  a  general  NURSERY 

FOREMAN,  PROPAGATOR  and  good  PLANT  GROWER, 

M  'r,vcD^'rk'"^w°^  ^^J  Trade.^Good  reference  indispensabli 


-SAM    DYER,  The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  practical  NURSERY 
FOREMAN.— One  that -thoroughly  understands  Shrubs.  Fruit 
Trees  and  general  Nursery  Slock.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  reference 
and  wages  required,  to  J.  SALTMAKSH  a.nd  SON,  The  Nurseries, 
Chelmsford,  Essex. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN.-Messrs.  Francis  & 
Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  The  "Upton"  Nurseries, 
Chester,  arc  in  Want  of  an  industrious  Working  Foreman,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  Propagation,  Cultivation  and  Training  of  Fruit 
Trees  of  every  description,  and  in  the  Budding  and  Grafting  of 
Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.    They  also  REQUIRE  an 

Tiployer  as  to  sobriety,  honesty 


WANTED,  in  August  next,  an  Experienced 
GARDENER,  for  a  single-handed  place.— Must  understand 
the  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  Vinery,  and 
Greenhouse.  Wages,  £1  per  week,  house,  and  coals.— Apply  to 
A.  H.  C,  Langton  Grange.  tJainford,  Darlington. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER,  where  a 
Second  is  kept.— Married,  and  without  children  preferred; 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Vinery  where  Plants  are 
grown,  Pits,  Mushroom-house,   and  Greenhouse;  Flowerand  Kitchen 

of    Poultry.      Wages.  21s.   a  week,  vegetables  and  cottage.- W.  R. 
SEYMOlfR,  Esq.,  Crouood,  Hungerford. 


W^ 


w 


ANTED,  a  useful  MAN,  in  a  large  Garden,  where 
seven  are  kept.  Wages  i«.  per  week.— A  B.,  Garden  Cottage, 
■rth  House,  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  W. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  understands  Nursery 
Work    under    Glass.— R.     GIBSON,    4.    Lowth     Cottaees. 


Coldharbour  Lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


ANTED,    an   UNDER   GARDENER.— Married, 

no  young  children.    Must  understand  Cows,  and  \    "" 
hose  need  apply  who  have  held  similar  situation; 
0  R.  A  ,  Purday-s  Library,  Belvedere,  Kent,  S.E. 


-Apply  by 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  UNDER 
GARDEN  ER.— Must  be  from  and  trained  in  a  Market  Garden, 
where  Grapes  and  Cucumbers  have  been  extensively  grown.  Must 
be  thoroughly  honest,  sober  and  industrious  :  and  none  other  need 
apply.  Wages  20s.  per  week,  with  a  comfortable  cottage  near  the 
garden.  Wife  to  act  as  Laundress,  who  will  be  paid  extra.  Laundry 
adjoinsthe cottage— W.  B.  SHAW.Cowick  Farks.vJa  Selby, Yorkshire. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


Gardeners. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
•  he  has  upon  his  GARDENERS'  REGISTER  many  Men  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  thoroughly  qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
HEAD  GARDENER,  GARDENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  UNDER 
GARDENER.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  such  may  rely  upon 
B.  S.  W.  recommending  only  those  whose  conduct  and  abilities  are 
worthy  of  their  trust. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N.  W. 


GARDENER    (Head).— A    young  Man,    single,    of 
ability,  energy,  practical  experience,  and  energetic  habits.  First- 
class  refercnces.—M.  M.,  Post  Office,  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


G', 


ARDENER  (Head).— The  Advertiser,  who  is  now 

disengaged,  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
iring  a  thorough  practical  Man.     Can   be   h'   "  ' 
years'  character.- A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Hatfiel 


uding  Forcing,  Pine  Growing,  &c.— J.  A.,  Mr.  Mann, 


/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  without 
VJT  family  ;  thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  Man.  Eight  yeara 
with  a  Noblcm_aji._  Will  not  ^''^?^^°J,f^^|"^'^^„^fp^    P  ^^^~    '^  "^""= 


GARDENER  (Head). —Age  36,  married,  two 
children,  (youngest  five)  ;  well-versed  in  KarlyandLate  ForcinK. 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening;  a  good  Plantsman  ;  also  Cattle  and 
^    -^      A.  B.,  Mr.  Stevens'  Nurs—   " ^  "' 


ARDENER     (Head),     or    good    Single-handed.— 

Married,  age  30,  one  child ;  understands  Forcing,  Stove  and 
nhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  also  Stock 
Meadow    Land.— E.,   i,    Barton  Cottage,    Eden    Road,    Lower 


s!Garden,  where  Forcin 


.  0.,i8,  Brook  Lane,  Che- 


To  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER.— Has  had  three  and  a- half  years' experi- 
ence,     Can  be  highly  recommended.- E.  A.,  i.  Brook    Lane, 


TO  GARDENERS.— The  Friends  of  a  Youth,  age  14. 

been  in  a  Garden  one  year,  and  is  ver>-  uselul.— J.  R.,  i,  Blandford 
St rce t ,  Manchester  Square,  W. ^ 


To  Nurserymen. 

FOREMAN  (GENERAL),  or  FOREMAN  and 
PROPAGATOR.— Thoroughly  understands  the  'profession, 
:lass  references.— S.  D.,  A.  Hen  '  '    '"      "'  '    "' 

Maida  Vale,  W. 


Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine-apple  Place, 


PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR  and  FOREMAN. 
-First-rate  experience  in  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Propagating 
■  Plant  growing.- Apply  for  character,  &c.,  to  O.  P.,  Stretford  Post 


.RM     BAILIFF. — A    practical    young    Man, 

ghly    understands  Farming  in  all   its  branches.  — 


Y.,  Post  Office,  East  Horslcy,  Surrey. 


To  Noblemen  and  ( 

STEWARD,  or  MANAGER  of  an  Estate.— A  Person 
of  good  education  and  business  habits  would  be  happy  to  take 
--■'  position  of  trust,  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  is  prepared 
'ive  the  highest  references.  Can  Draw  and  prepare  Plans,  and  is  a 
td  Correspondent— M.  E   C,  Ganirnfn'  ChrojticU  Office,  W.C. 


M 


Seed  Trade. 

ANAGER,  or  TRAVELLER  and  CORRESPON- 

IJENT.-Thc  Advertiser  having  extensive  practical  esperience 
°on  .Sd''controrof°a''n"Es?abl"sh'n"?m,''ur'^as  Traillir  to  a'lirst' 


ind  references  of  the  highest,— Address,  i 
BETA,  Messrs.  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO, 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


IR.'WELLER,    CORRESPONDING     CLERK,     or 
SALESMAN.— Thoroughly  competent;  has  a  practical  know- 
-- •  ■    •.Culture,Propagation,&c  We" 


cof  Plants,  their  Vail 


TRA\'ELLER,'G<irrfOT<r5'  c'hrmwU  C 


SHOPMAN    (Head),    in  the   Retail  Seed   Trade.— A 


UTLER,    where  one  or  more  Footmen    are    kept. 

tin-  prcIcrred.-C,  Uley  Post  Office,  Dursfey,  Gloucester. 
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REES  AND  CO/S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Resistercd  Trade  Mark,  Flj'inp 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  conditioi 
be  the   best   Artificial   Manure   yet  produced. 


is  believed  to 

'  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 

toVper'cent.  of  Ammonia  with  Salt's  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
oclckcr.  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way.  Mr.  Ogston.  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Jelivercd  in  2  cwt.  bacs.  each  oi  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
earing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.     The  analysis  is  guaranteed  sc 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER. 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
"Analytical  Laboratory,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
"London,  January  15.  1870.  ,     .      , 

"Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano.  These  results  speak 
for  themselves.  I  need  therefore  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure. 
The  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
understand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  ol 
preparation.  The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become  known  to 
Agriculturists,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated 


n.^C. 


REES  A 


ODAMS'S   NITRO-PHOSPHATE  < 


BLOOD   MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
ODAMS'S  NITRO  BI-PHOSPHATE  (or  prepared)  GUANO. 


Manufactured 


)ATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 

MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited),  consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers 
:upying  upwards  of  80,000  Acres  of  Land. 

Chief  Offices— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
Directors. 
AM— John  Clayden,  Littlebury,  Essex. 

"  ""         --x,    Camden    Road, 
^^ghton. 


Deputy    Ckairman— 
Edward  Bell,  48,  ivj 

Richard  Hunt,  Stanstead  Abbot,  Herts. 
Robert  Leeds,  Wickcn  House,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 
George  Saville,  Ingthorpe,  near  Stamford. 
Samuel  Jonas,  Chrishall  Grange,  Essex. 
Charles  Dorman,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C 
Thomas  Webb,  Hildcrshara,  Cambridgeshire. 
Jonas  Webb,  Mellon  Ross,  Lincolnshire. 
C.  J.  Lacy,  60,  West  Smithfield,  E.G. 

Managing  Director— James  Odams. 

Bankers—Messrs.  Bametts,  Hoares  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Soliciiors— Messrs.  Kingsford  &  Dorman,  23,  Essex  Sl,  Strand,  W.C. 

Auditor— J.  Carter  Jonas,  Cambridge. 

This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction  ol 

Agriculturists,  circumstances  that  have  earned  for  it  another  title,  viz.^ 

"THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  sup 

■        ■      "    jltural   Public,   and   the   increasing   demand  thai 

:  appreciation  in  which  they 


MANGEL.  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES. 


M 


36,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


GRASS  CROPS 


OAM. — Loam,     unequalled    for     Fruit    and     Plar 
J  Culture.      See    Report   of  New 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 
fO    BE    DISPOSED   OF,     by    Private     Treaty,    the 
.    LEASES,  wilh    possession,    of  the  old    established  and  mcII 
wn    CHISWICK    NURSERIES,    comprisinE   a   substantial   14- 
---■■■  ........  .  -j^cejj  annexed,  two 


DwellinE-house,  with  Seed  Shop 

ages  in  occupation,  12  Greenhouses  ana  several  ranges  01  1 

ed  with  hot-water  piping,  with  the  whole  of  the  choice  Stove  ai 

Greenhouse  Plants ;  also  about  t2'A  acres  of  rich  and  productive  Lar 

cropped  with   first-class  general   Nursery  Stock.      Held  under   t> 

Leases  at  low  rentals.    The  whole  to  be  sold  at  a  lair  valuation  in  t 

"''por ""further    particulars    apply  to    Messrs.   PROTHEROE   Al 
MORRIS.  Auctioneers  and  Valuers.  Leytonstone,  E. 


Seedsmen   by  ai 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H, 
Wales,  will  exhibit  theii 
SEED  MUSEUM  of  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTU 
and  FLORICULTURAL  PRODUCE, 


EED  BUSINESS,   in  Yeovil,   Somerset,  for  SALE 


S^wfrfh 


examined.    Real 


:  Market  House,  and  commands  one  of  the  1 
West  for  Fanning  and  Gardening.  It  consist 
,  Fixtures,  and   Lease  (7  years  unexpired,  and 


Price  il2 
;OTT,  M 


Pine-apple  Place,  Malda  Vale,  Edgware  Eoad. 
R.  T.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to   announce  that  he  has 

eivcd  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE,  by  Private  Contract, 
the  LE.VSE  (38  years  une.spiredl.  STOCK,  and  g60D\VILL  of  the 
old  and  well-known  NURSERIES  of  Messrs.  ARTHUR  HENDER- 
SON &  CO.,  which  have  been  established  upwards  of  a  centurj;. 


M^ 


„7"X 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Imported  and  EstabUslied  OrcMds,  Palm  Seeds,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  July  4,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely.  Several  COL- 
LECTIONS of  ESTABLISMED  ORCHIDS,  including  many  lint 
plants:  an  importation  of  ORCHIDS  and  BULBS  from  India; 
ita.ooo  SEEDS  of  PALMS,  and  other  Plants,  from  Pelropolis;  and  a 
variety  of  choice  GREENHOUSE  FERNS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  .Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Rooms,  38,   King  Stn 


Eare  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3».  Ki 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  July  6,  at  half-past  12  o  uiocK 
precisely,  a  magnificent  importation  of  RARE  ORCHIDS,  including 
Vanda  Cathcarti  (rare),  vT  Roxburghi,  V.  Roxburgh!  ccerulea,  v: 
cristala  (rare),  V.  Batemanii.  Dendrobium  taurinum,  Aendes 
Lindleyana,  A.  Warneri,  Saccolabium  giganteum,  S.  Hamsoni,  fine 
new  Aerides  in  the  way  of  maculosum,  with  spotted  leaves  ;  CatUeya 
Adandai,  &c.,  all  in  the  finest  possible  health. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Orpines,  Wateilngbmy,  Kent. 

IMPORTANT    SALE   of  SHORTHORNS. 
R.    STR.AFFORD  is  favoured  with 

announce    for    SALE    by    AUCTION 


July  5  next.  4^  Head  of  First-class 
SHORTHORN  HEIFERS  and  YOUNG  BULLS,  from  Messrs. 
F.  Leney  &  Son's  renowned  Herd,  which  has  been  bred  with  great 
care,  and  without  regard  to  cost,  from  the  best  sources  They 
are  chiefly  by  Bulls  of  the  unrivalled  Duchess  and  Oxford  blood,  and 
from  Cows  of  the  favourite  Knightley  strain,  including  Charmers, 
Fawslcys,  Sweethearts,  and^ other  very  choice  lribes.__  Fully  half  the 


Calf,  1 


by  tsth  Grand  Duke  (21,852),  who  has  proved 
■ery  first  class,  and  they  do  credit  to  this  favi 
nongst  the  Bulls  will  be  found  a  very  promising 

e  magnificent  7th  Duchess  o'  '" -* 

nmended  with  confidence  to 


3  SON,  Orpines,  Wateringburj',  Kent. 


Smeeth,  near  Asliford,  Kent. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

"R.    STRAFFORD   has   received 


'ILVER  SAND  and  PEAT,  in  any  quantity.— 
>  This  Sand  is  acknowledged  by  Florists  to  be  the  best  yet 
tained.  Price  Lists  on  application  to  Mr.  JOHN  ARNOLD, 
lilder,  29,  Clarendon  Square,  St.  Pancras,  N.W,  Small  orders 
scuted  at  the  Wharf.  Maiden  Lane,  North- Western  Railway  Depot. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
lOOLEY'S       TOBACCO      P  O  W  D  ] 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


JL     or  PLANT 

"rh" '  N  en'Tshow^rI 

3S.  6d.  each. 


S        M        E       G       M 
destroys  Scale,   Mealy  Bug 


Sussex  Wbarf,  Wappin 


TO     B     A     C      CO 
for  FUMIGATING    GREENI 
Insects,  and  not  injure  the  Plants,  and  burns  without  the 
of  blowing.     Price  3J.  M.  per  lb.,  carriage  free.    A  reducti< 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  R.  ROBERTS  AND  SONS,  it! 
Street,  Clerkcnwell,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seed 
Nurserymen. 


the  London  and 


B,,  Post  Office,  Stain 


•  Station,  Ashford, 


Bacon,  at  the 

Office  of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  of  Kendal,  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
Solicitor,  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  day  of  July.  1S71,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  precisely  (unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract), 
the  GOODWILL  and  STOCK  in  TRADE  of  the  BUSINESS  of 
N  URSERYMAN  and  SEEDSMAN  of  the  late  JAMES  MELDRUM 


Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  gratis  of  th< 
of  Kendal,  aforesaid,  and  of  Mr.  JOHN  ' 
Dated  this  23d  c         '  ' 


latural  Grasses,  and  1 


in  height. 
All  Goods  Carriage  Free. 
Priced  Descriptive 
SUTTON  AND  SONS.    Stand  348,   Show  Yai 
id  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Sutlons'  improved  Italian  Rye-grass 
olverhampton  j 


THE     LANDS     IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Purliamenl.) 

Drainage,  Reclamation,  Farm  Buildings,  Labourers' Cottages,  &c 
Directors. 
John  Clutton,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  GranvilleR.H.Somerset,Esq.,Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands, 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  No,  i,  Great  George  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W.  ^ 


FARM    BUILDINGS. 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 

"■.eorge  Thomas  Clark,  E 


llt-ryS 


Cob  bold,  Esq. 


Edward  John 


„        _         _  Sir  William  Tite,  MP.,  C.l 

Principal  Engineer.  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural   Improvements    of    every   kmd    arc  executed 
:ompany,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid   to   Landowners  who 

Tenant   Farracrf 


i^-aiaic,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term.  _ 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  mcurrea. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.      ^„     ,.    „ 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health;  Sewer 


-„ with  all  Worfts  men 

thereof  may  be  repaid  either 
yearly  payment,  discharging  i 


irtaking  \ 


ew^c  1 


MANCHESTER  and  LIVERPOOL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.-Prizc  Lists  for  the  Show  at  Liverpool  in 
SEPTEMBER  NEXT  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Upwards  of  THREE  T^HOUSAND  fOUNDS  are  offered  m 
PrTzES,  including  iioo  for  the  best  Hunter,  £80  for  the  best  Short- 
hnrned  Rul!  uowards  of /220  for  Dogs, /;25o  for  Poultry,  upwards  of 
/2'fforHgs?nd?!~  for  Sheep.  ^'MeS  CLOSE  AtfGUST  I. 
\\7insford   Cheshire.  THOMAS  RIGBY,  Secretary. 


SHOW  of  HORSES.  C.-ITTLE.SHEEP 


Biddenliam  Annual  Sale. 

MR.    STRAFFORD    is    instructed    by   Mr.    Charles 
Howard,  of  Biddenham,  near  Bedford,  to  announce  that  the 
ANNUAL  SALE   by  AUCTION    vrill    take    place    on    FRIDAY, 
luly  28,  and  will  consist  of  about  FIFTY  O.XFORDSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEARLING  RAMS  and  a  few  OLDER  SHEEP. 
Luncheon  at  i  o'clock ;  the  Sale  immediately  afterwards. 
Biddenham  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Midland  Station  at  Bedford, 

London  :  13,  Euston  Square,  N.W.— July  i. 


M 


Important  Shorthorn  Sales. 

R.  TOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

the   following   HERDS  of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORNS, 


THURSDAY,  August  3,  the  second  day  of  the  Yorkshire  Show,  in  a 
field  adioinine  the  Railway  and  the  Show  Ground,  at  BOOTHAM, 
Stray,  York,  about  FORTY  HEAD,rrom  the  Rev.  J.  D  Jefferson's 
herd,  including  some  of  the  Waterloos,  Daisy,  J,  and  other  choice 


EDNESDAY,  August  23. 
bred  by  the  late  Thos.  Barnes,  Esq.,  at  WESTLAND,  Kells,  Co. 
Meath,  Ireland,  from  the  best  Booth  blood  for  the  last  30  years. 
The  small  select  HERD,  the  pronerry  of  R.  W.  Reynell,  Esq.,  will 


TUESDAY,  Septei 
Staffordshire.  N 
the  far-famed  Bates  blood. 

THURSDAY,  September  r4.— Messrs 
PANTON  HOUSE,  Wragby,  Lin 
head,  including  several  prize  wii 


ton,  the  property  of  1.  N.  I! 
;  J  tribe,  crossed  with  first-c 


TUESDAY,  September  26.— About 


HEAD,  includinj 


°Vni""/ 


NETHERHOUSES, 


t  OZLEWORTH  PARK, 


i-under-Edge,  Gloucestershir 


>'TON,  15,  Langham  Place,  Regent  Stn 


Admission-Saturday  (Implement  Yard 
only),  2s.  M.  Entire  Showyard-.Monday, 
es  ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2S.  6d. 
"ihursday  and  Friday,  IS.  ^^.,;,m, 

Btojul'y  14,  maybe  ottai 
Messrs.  '  SOLLOM 
"iS!  M.'  jl 


BARNETT, 
Secretary'. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  i,  1871. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
J"'^  3  I  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Wolverhampton— 
Julj°    a)      Trial  of  steam  Cultivators. 

July  lol  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Wolverhampton— 
Tulv  14  j     Showyard  open  on  Monday  for  open  judging. 

IT  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
an  engrossing  subject  gathers  food  from  every 
quarter,  that  a  recent  article  in  the  Daily  News 
on  the  Census  of  1S71  ends  in  a  discussion  of 
The  Sewage  Question  as  its  proper  issue  and 
conclusion.  The  population  is  more  and  more 
massing  itself  in  towns.  Rivers— the  natural 
drainage  system  of  the  country — are  thus  becom- 
ing more  and  more  polluted.  The  town  which  robs 
the  country  of  its  power  for  cultivation  robs  it 
also  of  one  great  means  of  its  fertility.  Man, 
the  best  "  farm  stock "  in  the  world,  is,  by  the 
fjrce  of  circumstances,  being  more  and  more 
turned  to  wasteful  and  even  to  mischievous 
account.  The  w.ater  supply  of  our  great  towns 
is  being  perfected— the  water-closet  is  every- 
where adopted,  and  the  sewerage  of  house  and 
street  is  carrying  valuable  manure  to  waste — 
and  the  whole  evil  is  growing  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  improved  town  management. 
Meanwhile  the  hopes  of  those  who  imagine 
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that  from  the  ton  of  sewage  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  proceeds  every  ten  days  from 
each  member  of  a  town  population,  it  may  be 
possible  to  precipitate  the  small  quantity  of 
fertilising  matter  which  it  contains,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  sohd  manure  suitable  to  ordinary 
farm  management,  have  been  aroused  by  the 
announcement  of  a  company  using  Dr.  Forbes' 
patent  for  this  purpose.  A  phosphate  of  alumina, 
insoluble,  and  therefore  useless  in  its  natural 
condition,  has  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  a  West  Indian  island.  This  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  alum  thus  obtained  is 
passed  into  the  sewage  as  it  flows  from  the 
mouth  of  any  town  drain.  The  alum,  decom- 
posed by  the  lime  in  the  dirty  water,  throws 
down  its  clay,  and  this  flocculent  precipitate 
carries  with  it  all  the  suspended  matter  of  the 
sewage,  which  is  thus  clarified  and  dismissed  in 
a  clear  and  an  apparently  clean  condition.  More- 
over, to  the  stream  in  which  the  mixture  of  alum 
and  phosphoric  acid  flows  to  mix  with  the  sewage, 
a  small  trickle  of  milk  of  lime  is  added  ;  and  this 
unites  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  extremely  fine  division,  also 
falls,  and  thus  helps  both  to  hasten  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  sewage  and  to  increase  the  value  for 
agricultural  purposes  of  the  precipitated  material. 
A  sediment  composed  of  the  mud  of  sewage,  to 
which  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime 
has  been  added,  is  a  valuable  manure,  and 
though  it  has  been  hitherto  true  that  the  mud  of 
sewage  as  thrown  down  by  the  "  A.  B.  C."  and 
other  precipitating  processes  has  been  of  little 
value,  yet  now  that  the  precipitant  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  is  probabl 
that  sewage  mud  may  have  a  considerable 
marketable  value.  If  this  result  should  be 
obtained  along  with  a  purification  of  the  sewage, 
enabling  it  to  run  with  impunity  into  any  stream 
or  river  course,  it  would  certainly  be  a  fact  of 
great  importance  towards  the  achievement  of  a 
satisfactory  plan  of  sewage  utilisation.  Unfo; 
innately  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say  that  it  is. 
The  effluent  water  goes  off  clear,  but  not  neces- 
sarily— and,  indeed,  not  probably — clean.  Unless 
some  result  very  different  from  all  hitherto 
known  results  of  alum  precipitation  be  in  this 
case  obtained,  the  effluent  water,  though  clear, 
will  not  prove  to  be  clean — it  will  be  still  putres- 
cible.  Containing  organic  matter  in  solution, 
this  will  putrify  in  hot  weather,  and  the  nuisance 
will  not  be  abated. 

We  fear,  therefore,  we  are  no  nearer,  even  yet, 
to  the  achievement  of  any  success  in  sewage 
purification  by  precipitation.  The  only  plan  by 
which  sewage  can  be  utilised  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  purified,  is  by  offering  it  to  the  roots  of 
growing  plants.  They  will  feed  on  its  filth,  con- 
verting it  into  useful  food,  and  the  water  will 
thus  go  from  them  purified.  The  supremacy  of 
sewage  irrigation,  including  within  its  single 
agency  as  it  does  all  the  methods,  whether 
of  treatment  by  mass  of  earth,  or  treatment  by 
intermittent  mixture  in  the  earth  with  air,  or 
treatment  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  its  contents 
the  influences  of  the  various  chemical  substances 
which  the  soil  contains— at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  while  the  main  and  leading  agency  of  using 
the  filth  directly  as  plant  food  is  in  full  opera- 
tion— seems  to  be  more  and  more  established. 
Every  other  scheme  results  more  or  less  in  failure. 
This  alone  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  suc- 
cess, and  towns,  large  and  small, — Norwich, 
Bury,  Chelmsford,  Croydon,  Norwood,  Worthing, 
Reading,  Merthyr,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, — 
are  being  gradually  driven  to  its  adoption.  In 
this  way,  ultimately,  we  may  hope  that  some 
return  may  at  length  be  made  by  the  town  to 
the  country  for  that  process  of  depletion  and 
exhaustion  which,  our  census  returns  show  to  us, 
have  been  for  so  long  a  time  in  constantly  in- 
creasing operation. 


We  shall  not  be  able  to  give  our  readers  any 
serviceable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  agricultural  meeting  at  Wolverhampton 
until  Saturday  next.  These  proceedings  have, 
however,  really  begun  this  week — and  a  staff  of 
stewards,  judges,  and  officials  have  been  engaged, 
at  first  under  difficult,  but  latterly  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  in  subjecting  the 
various  steam-cultivating  machinery  which  has 
been  entered  in  competition  for  the  Society's 
prizes  to  the  preliminary  trial,  which  will  no 
doubt  have  the  effect  of  weeding  the  list 
of  the  less  efficient  implements,  so  as  to  enable 
a  concentration  of  the  testing  process  next  week 


upon  the  smaller  number  which  survive  the  trials 
that  are  now  proceeding.  The  prolonged  ex- 
amination thus  given  cannot  fail,  we  should 
think,  to  increase  the  confidence  of  those  who 
are  intending  to  adopt  steam  cultivation,  and 
who  may  be  waiting  for  an  authoritative  verdict 
for  their  guidance.  The  competition  for  Lord 
Vernon's  prize  of  jC'oo.  offered  for  the  best 
combination  of  machinery  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  ^700 — the  engine  to  be  loco- 
motive, and  adapted  for  threshing  and  other 
farm  purposes— is  not  a  very  extensive  one  : 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Messrs.  Fowler  alone 
having  entered  for  it ;  but  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  and  no  doubt  many  are  waiting 
the  issue  of  the  trial. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  arc  (i)  for  the 
best  combination  of  machinery  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  .£100  and  £^0  ; 
(2)  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the 
weight  of  the  steam-engine  not  to  exceed  10  tons, 
£S°  and  £2$  ;  (3)  for  the  best  combination  of 
machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  an 
ordinary  agricultural  engine,  whether  self-pro- 
pelling or  portable,  ^^50  and  £2^  ;  (4)  for  the 
best  windlass,  ^20  ;  (5)  for  the  best  snatch-block, 
^10  ;  (6)  for  the  best  plough  suitable  for  steam 
cultivation,  £2^  ;  (7)  for  the  best  subsoiler  suit- 
able for  steam  cultivation,  ^20  ;  (8)  for  the  best 
digger,  £2$  ;  (9)  for  the  best  cultivator,  ^25  ;  (10) 
for  the  best  steam-plough  or  scarifier,  ^20  ;  (i  i) 
for  the  best  roller  suitable  for  steam  cultivation, 
£10;  (12)  for  the  best  harrow,  ^10  ;  (13)  for  the 
best  drill,  /lo  ;  (14)  for  the  best  root  or  stone 
extractor,  ^10;  (15)  for  the  best  combination 
of  those  implements  not  qualified  to  compete  in 
classes  i,  2,  and  3,  /lo  ;  (16)  for  the  best  imple- 
ment or  part  of  tackle  suitable  for  steam  cultiva- 
tion of  any  other  description  not  qualified  to 
compete  in  the  preceding  classes,  ^20;  (17)  for 
the  best  agricultural  locomotive  engine  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  farming,  /50; 
and  (18)  for  the  best  waggon  for  agricultural  pu: 
poses,  to  be  drawn  by  an  agricultural  locomotive 
engine,  ^20.  For  these  several  prizes  there  are 
entries  in  the  various  classes  varying  from  three 
to  thirteen  in  number. 

No  one  will  deny  the  merit  of  great  com- 
pleteness to  the  scheme  by  which  it  has  been 
thus  attempted  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
cultivation  with  motive  to  improvement  :  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  agricultural  machine-makers  of  the  country 
come  forward  to  compete.  Messrs.  Fowler 
&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Howard  &  Co.,  are,  of 
course,  the  largest  competitors.     Messrs.  Ran- 

SOME,  TUXFORD,  AVELING,  AMIES  &  BARFORD, 

Barrow,  Burrell,  Coleman,  Hayes,  Roby, 
Williams,  and  others,  in  alphabetic  order,  are 
also  present ;  and  the  list  of  judges,  including 
names  both  new  and  old — Messrs.  Bramwell, 
Hemstey,  Hichin  and  Sherborn,  among  the 
former,  Messrs.  Menelaus,  of  Dowlas,  Major 
Grantham,  Messrs.  Kay,  of  Darlington,  and 
KiMBER,  of  Abingdon,  among  the  latter,  is 
ample  and  strong  enough  to  give  confidence  in 
their  decisions. 

The  trial  is  being  held  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  Barnhurst,  rather  more  than  a  mile 
from  Codsall  Station,  and  nearly  three  miles  from 
Wolverhampton.  It  commenced  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  Messrs.  Fowler's  two  20-horse 
power  engines  and  their  13-tine  cultivator,  by 
which,  after  some  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  Couch  in  the  land,  3  acres  of  land 
were  torn  up  and  cultivated  9  inches  deep  within 
an  hour.  Another  pair  ol  engines  of  less  power 
afterwards  did  some  good  work  with  a  smaller 
cultivator,  and  a  single  engine  subsequently 
worked  a  7-tine  balance  cultivator,  taking  a 
width  of  6  feet.  There  was  a  fourth  set  of  Fow- 
ler's tackle  tried  later  in  the  day,  in  which  a 
7-tine  turning  cultivator  was  worked  with  an 
8-horse  power  double-drum  engine  and  disc 
anchor. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Iron  Company  then  exhi- 
bited at  work  FiSKEN's  patent  process,  in  which, 
as  our  readers  know,  a  light  rope  driven  at 
10  times  the  rate  of  the  implement  that  is  being 
drawn,  gives  the  requisite  speed  to  the  plough  or 
cultivator,  which  thus  makes  its  way  to  and  fro 
across  the  field  with  a  comparatively  small  strain 
y  rope  or  anchorage  on  which  it  pulls. 
These  occupied  the  judges  on  Tuesday.  On  the 
following  day  Messrs.  HOWARD'S  double  engine 
:et  of  tackle  and  Messrs.  Barrows  &  Stewart's 
oundabout  tackle   were    submitted   to    similar 


tests,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Menelaus, 
C.E.,  and  Messrs.  Hemsley  and  Sherborn  ; 
and  the  other  judges  were  engaged  in  testing  the 
ploughs  and  other  implements  in  classes  4  to  16. 
An  accident  to  one  of  Messrs.  Howard's  engines 
has  had  the  effect  of  postponing  a  portion  of  the 
competition  in  which  they  are  engaged,  until  the 
final  trial  on  the  stiff  land  provided  for  it  near 
Stafford. 

The  whole  of  these  trials  will  be  described  in 
detail  next  week,  when  we  hope  also  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  other 
contents  of  the  showyard. 


A  North  Lancashire  correspondent  sup- 
plies us  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
that  Non-increase  of  the  Agricultural 
Population  which  successive  census  returns 
reveal.  The  decrease  of  the  agricultural  class 
in  England  may  to  some  extent  be  attri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery 
—  threshing,  mowing,  reaping,  hay-making, 
pulping,  and  turnip-slicing  machines.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  now  in  general  use, 
not  only  on  large  holdings,  but  almost  on  every 
farm,  from  30  acres  upwards,  throughout  the 
country.  Before  the  common  use  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  are  now  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  equipment  of  a  farm,  all  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  devoted  were  performed 
by  hand  labour.  By  their  aid  the  holder  of  a  few 
acres,  who  kept  but  two  men-servants,  is  now 
enabled  to  work  his  little  farm  with  the  assistance 
of  a  boy  ;  and  whatever  his  acreage  may  be,  the 
agriculturist  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  manual  labour.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  districts  of  North  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  the  time  of  hay  and  grain 
harvest  varies  a  little,  the  harvestmen  used  to  go 
n  large  companies  from  one  county  to  the 
other ;  and  a  farm  of  500  or  600  acres 
required  from  50  to  100  additional  hands  to  get 
'  the  harvest,  the  time  employed  varying  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to 
weather,  and  every  room  and  available  out- 
building was  brought  into  requisition  as  a  lodg- 
ing. Those  drones  of  harvestmen  are  now  things 
of  the  past,  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery  harvest 
operations  are  usually  now  completed  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  old  adage,  "  As  one  door  shuts 
another  opens,"  has  had  its  application  here. 
North  Lancashire,  from  an  isolated  agricultural 
district  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  become  one  of 
the  most  important  iron-mining  and  iron-produc- 
ing districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  agricultural 
labourer,  driven  from  his  legitimate  employment, 
finds  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labour  at 
the  mines  and  the  blast  furnaces. 

The  above  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the 
agricultural  population  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland, 
North  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  some 
of  the  border  districts  of  Scotland.  At  the 
recent  agricultural  hirings,  held  in  these 
counties,  the  following  have  been  the  average 
rates  of  wages  paid  for  the  half  year  :— Best 
men,  £1^  to  ^16  ;  second  class,  £<)  to  £11  ; 
boys,  ^4  to  ^6  ; — first-class  women,  .£6  to  /lo  ; 
second  class,  £^  to  £7 — (domestic  servants, 
ranging  from  girls  of  16— maids  of  all  work — to 
experienced  cooks,  varied  from  ;£4to^i5);  to 
this,  of  course,  is  added  a  good  dietary,  all  found 
by  the  master.  The  food  in  farmhouses  is 
plain,  but  of  the  best  and  most  substantial 
kind  :  breakfast  of  good  milk  porridge,  and 
bread  and  cheese — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer  in  the  forenoon — substantial  meat  and 
Potato  dinner,  with  pudding  and  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer— supper  of  milk  porridge,  and 
bread  and  cheese,  or,  very  frequently,  bread 
and  meat  (cold  from  dinner)  and  beer  :  tea  on 
Sundays.  On  these  terms  the  utmost  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  procuring  farm  servants.  It  is 
thus  only  that  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be 
kept  in  the  fields  and  homesteads  of  the  North. 
How  much  easier  is  it  not  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  reduced  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  the  South,  where  agricultural  wages  are  so 
ch  lower.     

—  Prices  have  been  unchanged,  with,  however, 
rather  a  downward  tendency,  in  Mark  Lane  during  the 
past  week.  There  has  been  a  very  small  supply  of 
English  Wheat  offered,  but  the  receipts  from  abroad 

more    liberal. In  the  Metropolitan   Cattle 

Market  the  number  of 'beasts  has  been  larger,  that  of 
sheep  shorter,  than  usual ;  a  fair  clearance  of  both  has 
been  effected,  and  prices  have  been  maintained. 

The  Act  of  last  session,    requiring    a   Ten 
Shillings  Licence  to  be  taken  out  yearly  by  every 
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person  carrying  a  gun,  came  into  operation  last  August. 
Before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  on  March  31, 
1871,  93,679  licences  were  issued— 83,048  in  England, 
7615  in  Scotland,  and  3016  in  Ireland.  965  cases 
were  reported  to  the  Excise  of  guns  without  licences, 
and  7 10  prosecutions  were  instituted. 

Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  send  us  a  single 

ear  and  straw  of  their  Italian  Rye-grass,  5  feet  6  inches 
long,  together  with  a  note  firom  Mr.  J.  Snook,  of  the 
Irrigation  Farm,  Norwood,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  first  cut  there  this  year  is  no  less 
than  28  tons  per  acre  1 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  conservative 

effect  upon  the  soil  of  a  vegetable  coating,  whether  of 
grass  or  cultivated  crops,  by  witnessing  the  extraordinary 
Power  of  Ordinaky  Rainfall  under  circumstances 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  plants,  he  should  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swansea.  The  sulphurous  gas  from  the 
copper  smelting  works  in  that  neighbourhood  has  in- 
volved woodland,  crop-land  and  pasture  in  one  com- 
mon destruction.  The  visibleplant  has  disappeared,  and 
the  root  accordingly  is  dead  and  gone.  The  consequence 
appears  in  fields,  once  cultivated  and  yielding  large  and 
valuable  produce,  now  entirely  bare ;  while,  even 
where  the  slopes  are  not  excessive,  the  whole  surface  is 
furrowed  and  seamed  so  as  only  an  excessive  flood  or 
waterfall  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
shown  its  power.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  the  soil 
together,  and  the  fine  particles  are  washed  away.  The 
gravel  in  the  midst  of  the  soil  at  length  is  bared,  and, 
by-and-by,  the  fainfall  collecting  into  rills  upon 
this  gravel  surface,  furrows  out  deeper  channels  for 
itself,  until  at  length  that  which  was  a  fertile  meadow, 
or  a  market  garden,  is  scored  and  seamed,  and  covered 
with  debris  of  rock,  as  if  the  victim  of  an  avalanche  of 
stones,  such  as  one  sees  in  upland  Alpine  valleys. 
When  the  slopes  are  greater  the  result  is  even  more 
extraordinary'.;  and  it  appears  as  if  the  tender  roots  of 
grass,  which  are  here  destroyed,  were  the  only  safe- 
guard which  hinders  in  our  climate  the  conversion  of 
our  hill  sides  into  cliiTs,  and  our  lower  slopes  into 
barren  wastes  of  gravel. 

The  Rev.   M.  J.   Berkeley  would  be  much 

obliged  if  Mr.  Odams'  friend,  whose  specimens  of 
diseased  Wheat  have  reached  him  after  considerable 
delay,  would  be  good  enough  to  forward  further 
specimens  to  him  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington.      

OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  sale  of  Aldemeys  at  Buckhurst  Farm,  Berks, 
noticed  in  a  recent  impression,  came  off  on  the  23d 
ult.,  when  Mr.  Thornton  sold  13  pure-bred  animals. 
One  lot,  Minnie,  brought  i,20  \os.  ;  lot  2  brought 
£1%  los. ,  and  other  heifers  made  from  ;Jl0  los.  to  ^15, 
according  to  age. 

The  following  Booth  cattle  were  shipped  from 

Liverpool  on  board  the  Magellan,  last  May,  for  Messrs. 
Delgado Brothers  &  Sons,  of  Callao,  Peru :— Viscount, 
calved  April  8,  1870,  bred  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Islan- 
more,  County  Limerick,  got  by  The  Earl  (27,623), 
and  out  oi  Lunette  \>'j  Best  Hope  (23,413)  ;  Charming 
Nell,  bred  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  Preston  Hows,  got  by 
King  Charming  (22,033),  ^"d  of  the  "Gwynne"  or 
"  Princess  "  tribe  ;  and,  lastly.  Dainty  Dame,  also  bred 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  Charming  (22,033),  and  descended 
from  Dnekess  by  Cleveland  Lad  (3407).  Viscount 
won  the  3d  prize  in  a  class  of  135  animals  at  the  Royal 
Dubhn  show  this  year.  His  sire.  The  Earl,  stood 
2d  at  the  same  show  three  years  in  succession,  and  was 
out  of  the  dam  of  the  well-known  Sovereign. 
Charming  Nell  is  in  calf  to  Mr.  Booth's  Vain  Hope 
(23,102)  by  Lord  of  the  Valley  (14,837),  the  sire 
of  Ladv  Fragrant.  Dainty  Dame  is  in  calf  to  Knight 
of  the  Shire  (26,552)  by  Commander-in-Chief 
(21,451),  the  1st  prize  bull  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  meeting  in  1 868. 

The  Smeeth  saie   takes  place   on   Thursday, 

July  6,  the  day  after  the  Wateringbury  sale,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Strafford.  Myra,  lot  I,  the  first  cow 
in  the  catalogue,  is  by  Photograph  (20,492),  and 
from  Mint  by  Captain  Shafto  (6833),  a  good 
strain,  which  traces  through  such  well-known  names, 
as  Titania,  Zinc,  Roguery,  and  Pageant,  to  stock  long 
bred  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Chilton.  Four  heifers  and  a  young 
bull,  all  from  this  cow,  will  be  sold.  Lot  2,  Kentish 
Lassie  by  The  Don  (18,980),  is  the  first  of  a 
group  of  16  individuals  which  owe  their  origin 
to  Miss  Beau  by  The  Beau  (12,182),  a  son  of 
Belleville  (778),  from  Mr.  Bates'  Cambridge  Rose 
bth  by  3D  Duke  of  York.  Lot  3,  by  The  Don 
(18,980),  is  the  first  of  four  representatives  oKJuventus 
by  LoCKSLEY  (4240),  and  Jiiventus  by  Stanhope 
(5315)  ;  Princess  by  the  Don,  and  out  of  Red  Empress 
by  Cambridge  Grand  Duke  (15,722)  comes  of  the 
Verbena  by  Cedric  tribe  ;  Wanton,  by  Kentish  Lad 
(22,027,  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Wanton  by  Mameluke 
(13,289),  and  the  female  section  of  the  catalogue 
contains  other  well  bred  animals.  In  the  bull  section 
are  Safeguard  {27,409),  by  Grand  Duke  of 
Essex  4TH  (24,068),  and  out  of  Surmise  4//;  by 
2D  Duke  of  Kent,  and  some  young  bulls  of  the 
tribes  above  noticed.  Most  of  the  cows  and  heifers 
are  in  calf  to  the  last  named  bull,  and  he  is  included  in 


the  sale.  Smeeth  station  adjoins  the  farm,  and  is  four 
miles  from  Ashford,  a  central  station  on  the  South- 
Eastem  line  from  London  to  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

The  Farnley  Hall   sale,    in   which  the  entire 

herd,  so  long  bred  by  the  late  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq. , 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  takes  place  on  August  I. 
Mr.  Strafford  informs  us  that  the  present  herd  has 
been  bred  with  "great  care  and  judgment"  for  40 
years,  and  that  it  commenced  with  animals  from  the 
herds  of  Messrs.  J.  Whitaker  and  R.  Booth—"  Nor- 
folk (2377)  by  Mr.  Bates'  2D  HuEBUCK  (1423)  was 
purchased  from  the  former  in  1832,  and  was  followed 
in  the  succeeding  year  by  Mr.  Booth's  Medora  and 
Verbena."  Other  ancestresses  of  the  herd  were  Laura 
by  Boughton  (2868),  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; 
Spots  by  Garton  (2052),  and  Thornasine\>y  ?>T\\A.VSG- 
TON.  Upon  examining  the  catalogue  further  we  find 
these  good  strains  of  blood  have  been  further  improved 
by  tlie  use  of  Norfolk  (2377),  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
(5196),  Laudable  (9282),  Borrowby  Boy  (9980), 
Beaufort  (9943),  Lord  Marquis  (10,459),  Re- 
former (18,687),  Lord  Cobham  (20,164),  and  Re- 
former (24,930).  The  young  stock  are  principally 
by  Lord  Darlington  (26,633),  a  son  of  Duke  of 
Darlington  (21,586),  and  Anemone  by  Duke  of 
Kent  (19,619),  and  of  the  Acomb  by  Belvedere 
tribe. 


ON  FACILITATING    THE    TRANSFER 
OF  LAND. 

The  heavy  expense  of  investigating  the  title  to  real 
estate  has  long  been  felt ;  and  though  Parliament  has 
often  made  attempts  to  remedy  the  grievance,  nothing 
effectual  has  yet  been  done. 

I  have  drawn,  in  outline  only,  a  scheme  which 
would,  I  think,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  labour,  and 
consequently  the  expense,  of  investigating  titles.  The 
substance  of  it  is  far  from  new,  and  may  be  stated  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  is  simply  to  give  absolute  power 
of  sale  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  legal 
estate  vests.  The  purchaser,  then,  would  need  only  to 
see  that  this  estate  really  vests  in  the  vendor. 

Now  the  proposition  will  be  met,  at  the  outset,  by 
two  objections.  1st,  That  it  will  jeopardise  trust 
property  ;  2d,  That  it  will  injure  the  lawyers. 

In  reply  to  the  first,  why  should  trustees  be  more 
likely  to  deal  fraudulently  with  land  than  with 
consols?  No  one  fears  putting  consols  into  t 
though  the  trustees  have  absolute  power  of  sale, 
the  sale  of  land  is  a  more  public  transaction  thai 
transfer  of  stock.  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to 
give  security  against  a  wrongful  sale  by  trustees. 

The  second  objection  is  founded  on  truth,  for  what 
the  parties  gain  the  lawyers  will  lose.  But  for  the 
comfort  of  the  latter  I  would  state  that  my  plan  ii 
one  which,  like  magic,  is  to  convert  bad  titles 
good.  Though  it  sows  the  seeds  of  a  better  state  of 
things,  it  will  not  produce  its  full  fruit  for  many 
years. 

Now  then  for  details.  Let  a  "  Commissioner  of 
Landed  Estates "  be  appointed,  with  deputies  where 
needed.  The  use  of  this  Commissioner  will  appear 
hereafter.     His  office  may,   by   fees,   be  made  self- 

The  first  case  of  transfer  which  presents  itself  is  the 
sale  by  a  freeholder.  This  can  hardly  be  simplified, 
The  Act  would,  however,  give  a  form  (No.  I),  con- 
taining, 1st,  the  names  of  the  parties  ;  2d,  the  con 
sideration  ;  3d,  description  of  the  land  ;  and,  4th, 
notice  of  fee-farm  rents  or  other  liabilities.  A  copy, 
holder  would  convey  by  a  similar  deed,  specifying 
heriots  and  alienation  fees. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  hold,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  that  a  deed 
executed  according  to  the  prescribed  form  implied 
covenant  for  good  title,  and  that  vendors  who  wished 
to  avoid  this  liability  must  enter  into  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  mortgage  with  power  of 
sale.     Here  the  form  (No.  2)  would  differ  from  No.  i 

only  in  reciting, — "In  consideration  oi  £ ,  secured 

by  a  mortgage  deed  of  even  date  herewith."  If  it  be 
objected  that  two  deeds  will  thus  be  required  instead  of 
one,  I  reply  that  the  transfer  deed  being  copied  from 
the  Act  will  cause  no  appreciable  expense,  and  that  the 
two  together  are  not  to  bear  more  stamp  duty  than  is 
now  levied  on  one.  Most  mortgage  deeds  contain  a 
clause  that  the  mortgagee  may  sell  without  proving  to 
the  purchaser  that  the  mortgagor  has  made  default,  so 
that,  practically,  the  mortgagor  will  lose  no  security  by 
the  change.  Mere  equitable  mortgages,  where  the 
legal  estate  remains  with  the  borrower,  would  not  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  Upon  repayment  of  a 
mortgage,  the  reconveyance  would  be  by  form  (No.  3), 
differing  from  No.  I  in  reciting  "  In  consideration  of 
the  repayment  of  £ advanced  on  mortgage. " 

The  third  case  is  that  of  trustees.  Here  the  transfer 
deed  (No.  4)  would  recite  "In  consideration  of  a  deed 
of  trust  of  even  date  herewith,"  .-ind  the  trustees,  if  they 
finally  sold,  would  adopt  form  No.  I,  or  if  they  made 
over  the  property  to  any  one  named  in  the  trust,  would 
only  have  to  recite,  instead  of  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, "  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  a  deed  of 
trust  under  date,"  &c. 

If  the  parties  beneficially  interested  chose  to  take  an 
invidious  security  against  the  dishonesty  of  their  trustees, 
they  might  be  empowered  to  compel  the  latter  to 


deposit  %vith  the  Commissioner  the  deed  under  which 
they  hold  the  legal  estate,  until  certain  events  shall 
have  taken  place.  Deprived  of  the  possession  of  this 
deed,  the  trustees  could  not  sell. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  land  inlierited  or 
bequeathed.  I  propose  that  when  any  one  dies, 
seised  of  land,  the  legal  estate  should  not  pass  direct 
to  the  heir  or  legatee,  but,  like  personal  property,  to 
the  executors  or  administrators,  and  that  they  should 
by  a  deed  (No.  5),  bearing  only  a  nominal  stamp, 
transfer  it  to  the  proper  party.  In  the  case  of  a  will, 
where  there  may  be  some  patent  or  latent  ambiguity,  it 
is  easier  for  executors  to  decide,  or  to  bring  the  point 
to  a  decision,  than  for  a  purchaser,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  family,  to  investigate  the  subject  in  after  years  ; 
and  such  deed  by  executors  should  bar  action  of  eject- 
ment against  a  purchaser  for  value,  the  claimant  being 
left  to  his  remedy  against  the  executors. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy,  the  argument  for  throwing 
the  onus  upon  the  administrator  is  still  stronger.  For 
we  have,  in  England,  three  distinct  rules  of  descent. 
In  some  places  all  sons  inherit  equally,  in  others  the 
eldest  alone,  in  others  the  youngest.  To  prove  any  one 
to  be  the  youngest,  that  is,  that  there  is  none  younger, 
is  like  proving  a  negative.  Surely,  then,  it  is  for  the 
administrator,  while  the  heir  or  heirs  are  living,  and 
the  facts  recent,  to  ascertain  and  record  those  facts,  by 
making  the  land  over  to  the  legal  claimant. 

When  a  testator  creates  an  estate  tail,  the  executors 
could  not,  of  course,  transfer  the  legal  estate  abso- 
lutely to  the  life  tenant.  The  law  therefore  should 
require,  that  in  order  to  effect  an  entail  a  testator 
must  appoint  trustees,  to  whom  the  executors  can 
transfer. 

The  above  four  cases  comprehend  the  commonest 
transfers.  Others,  such  as  the  transfer  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate  to  assignees,  may  suggest  themselves,  and  be 
disposed  of  in  analogy  with  the  preceding  cases,  and 
as  to  any  peculiar  case  not  provided  for  by  the  Act, 
the  Commissioner  might  have  the  power  of  sanctioning 
a  form. 

No  person  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  new 
forms  in  the  case  of  ordinary  sale,  mortgage,  or  trusts. 
It  will  take  time  to  reconcile  the  public  to  them.  But 
a  gentle  pressure  might  be  put  on  by  charging  higher 
duties  on  all  other  forms. 

Next,  let  us  see  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme. 
You  have  purchased  land  with  the  condition  that  the 
title  shall  commence  with  A.,  who  died,  at  a  reason- 
ably remote  period,  intestate,  leaving  an  only  son,  B. 
C.  administered  to  the  estate;  B.  mortgaged  to  D., 
who  put  the  mortgage  into  trust  with  E.  and  F.  Sub- 
sequently B.  repaid  the  loan,  and  now  offers  the  land 
for  sale.  He  produces — i.  Letters  of  administration 
to  C.  ;  2.  Transfer  from  C.  to  B.;  3.  Transfer  from 
B.  to  D.;  4.  Transfer  from  D.  toE.  and  F.;  5.  Trans- 
fer from  E.  and  F.  to  B. 

To  look  over  these  short  deeds  would  not  take  half 
an  hour,  and  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence,  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  stamp  duties,  might  trace 
the  title  himself.  If  a  professional  man  were  employed, 
the  charge  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  an 
ordinary  bill  of  the  present  day. 

The  above  scheme  differs  from  most  others  in  not 
requiring  registration  or  parish  maps,  the  continual 
alteration  of  which  would  be  a  source  of  great  expense.- 
I  would,  however,  allow  the  Commissioner  to  register 
deeds  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  and  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  the  originals  being  destroyed, 
copies  attested  by  him  should  be  received  as  evidence. 

While  desirous  of  avoiding  matters  extraneous  to  the 
scheme,  I  would  just  remark  that  the  present  mode 
by  which  copyholders  can  compel  enfranchisement  is 
too  expensive  to  be  generally  useful.  An  Act  should 
lay  down  principles  on  which  might  be  valued  not  only 
fixed  annual  payments,  as  quit-rents,  but  also  more 
uncertain  dues,  as  heriots  and  ahenation  fees.  The 
chance  of  escheats  is  perhaps  too  small  to  have  an 
appreciable  value.  The  copyholder,  then,  having 
calculated,  according  to  the  Act,  such  charges  on  his 
estate  as  were  therein  specified,  and  having  added,  for 
any  particular  charges  not  so  specified,  a  reasonable 
sum,  should  tender  the  same  to  the  parties  interested, 
and  upon  their  offering,  either  actively  or  passively, 
any  opposition  to  the  proposed  enfranchisement,  the 
copyholder  might  petition  the  Commissioner,  who, 
after  hearing  the  other  side,  should  have  power  to 
determine  both  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  as  to  costs. 
Freeholders  might  be  allowed  to  extinguish  fee-farm 
rents  in  the  same  manner.   G.  Sparkes. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   CHEMISTRY. 

In  the  year  1S66  I  made  an  experimental  trial  of  the 
plan  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall.  I  then 
commenced  a  series  of  40  lectures  to  a  class  of  farmers' 
sons  at  Kingscote,  a  village  about  15  miles  from  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  lectures  were  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  well  known  Kingscote  Agricultural 
Association,  a  thriving  and  enlightened  farmers'  club. 
The  class,  numbering  something  like  20,  was  quiet, 
regular  in  attendance,  and  passed  a  fair  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  course,  which  extended  over  two  years. 
The  lectures  were  devoted  to  inorganic,  organic, 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  the  subjects  being  taken 
in  this  order,  that  a  good  scientific  basis  for  the 
agricultural  application  of  chemistry  might  be 
secured.     At  the  same  time  an  agricultural  bias  was 
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given,  even  to  the  earlier  lectures,  by  illustrative 
experiments,  made,  as  far  as  possible,  with  sub- 
stances produced  on  the  farm  or  useful  to  the  farmer, 
with  plants,  soils,  and  manures.  Morethanthis,  the  pupils 
of  my  class  were  encouraged  to  repeat  the  chief  experi- 
ment shown  in  the  lectures,  and  several  of  them  actually 
fitted  up  little  laboratories  of  their  own  at  home.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  repeat  so  encouraging  an 
experiment,  but  the  great  difiiculty  was  in  the  distances 
which  both  students  and  teacher  had  to  travel  in  order 
to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  My  own  journeys, 
during  this  course,  give  a  total  length  of  1200  miles, 
and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  railway,  had  to  be  per- 
formed under  peculiar  difiiculties.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  tlie  system  which  I  carried  out  in  1866-7,  and 
which  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  has  just  suggested  in  his 
letter  to  the  Devizes  Gazette,  may,  when  suitably  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  local  circumstances,  be  carried 
out  with  immense  advantage  to  the  general  farming 
interest.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  scheme  above 
described  owed  much  to  the  suggestion  and  help  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College.  I  hope,  on 
another  occasion,  to  develope  further  a  method  of 
scientific  instruction  for  young  farmers,  and  to  describe 
a  plan  for  the  creation  in  England  of  agricultural  ex- 
perimental stations  where  chemistry  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  agriculture  in  several  directions. 

I  would  now  ask  for  a  little  more  space,  in  order  to 
describe  briefly  one  of  the  most  obvious  aspects  of  the 
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How 


that  manufactured 
"such  as  the  different  varieties  of  superhos- 
phate  of  lime,  are  often  sold  to  farmers  at  a  price  so 
much  higher  than  that  at  which  their  crude  consti- 
tuents can  be  purchased  ?  We  know  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  not  tedious  or  troublesome,  and  that 
its  cost  is  small.  And  we  know  also  that  many 
manufacturers  of  superphosphate  supply  manure 
dealers  wholesale  with  fair  qualtities  of  this  manure  on 
terms  which  allow  the  latter  a  broad  margin  of  profit, 
but  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  not  the  manufacturer's 
charges  only,  but  those  of  the  dealer  as  well.  Mr. 
Little  has  pointed  out  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
farmer  may  get  a  manure  for,  say,  £n  per  ton,  which 
shall  be  guaranteed  to  contain  26  cent,  of  "soluble 
phosphate,"  and  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  from  5  to  6  guineas,  if  not  more. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  two  manures  may 
analyse  equally  well,  and  yet  differ  in  their  effectiveness 
very  considerably.  This  remark  applies  with  especial 
force  to  nitrogenous  manures,  in  which  the  nitrogen 
may  exist  in  various  degrees  of  availability.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  probable  that  the  soluble  part 
of  a  mineral  superphosphate,  provided  some  decom- 
posing carbonaceous  matter  be  present,  is  as  useful  as 
the  corresponding  constituent  of  bone  superphosphate. 
Thus,  tlie  argument  for  difference  of  price,  which 
1  of  their  employment  of 
be  pushed  too  far.     An 


point  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
clearly. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  some  samples  of  manure 

:re  sent  to  me  for  examination.  I  was  subsequently 
informed  that  the  price  charged  for  them  was  ^8  &s. 
per  ton.  Now,  on  analysis,  I  could  only  rate  them  at 
about  £$  $s.  per  ton,  assuming  their  several  manurial 
elements  to  have  been  derived  from  the  most  valuable 
crude  materials.  But  what  was  the  argument  against 
my  valuation  which  Messrs.  A.  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
manufacturers  of  this  manure,  urged  with  the  farmer 
who  had  purchased  the  manure  ?  It  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect ; — "  Our  manures  are  the  final  result  of  long- 
continued  thought  and  experiment ;  they  have  been 
successfully  submitted  in  the  field  to  the  severest  trials 
by  numerous  farmers  ;  we  have  sunk  thousands  of 
pounds  in  arriving  at  our  present  processes  of  manu- 
facture, &c.,  and,  moreover,  our  manures  are  com- 
pounded and  mixed  in  such  admirable  proportions,  and 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  they  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  the  inadequate  test  of  chemical  analysis."  Let 
us  pursue  this  admirable  argument  a  step  farther  :  let 
us  apply  it  to  an  animal's  food  instead  of  a  plant's  food. 
Only  mix  stones  with  bread,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
exquisite  skill,  and  anxious  tliought,  and  long  expe- 
rience, and  the  innutritions  stone  or  other  rubbish 
becomes  a  most  useful  material  for  sustaining  life  ! 

Unfortunately,  the  farmer  has  not  only  to  deal  with 
mixed  manures  (which  too  often  justly  deserve  the 
epithet  "  nostrum  "  which  Mr.  Little  uses  in  this  con- 
nection), but  he  has  to  suffer  from  the  gross  frauds  of 
purposed  adulterations.  We  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
revelations  as  to  the  ochre-grinding  machine  at  a  Liver 
pool  guano  works,  nor  the  exposes  which  are  continually 
made  in  our  agricultural  journals.  But  most  manures 
are  tempting  subjects  for  adulteration.  After  all,  they 
won't  crystallise  and  won't  distil,  and  so  come  under 
the  great  class  of  "dirts."  Here  is  an  analysis  of  a 
very  dirty  dirt  indeed,  which  was  analysed  in  my 
laboratory  last  week,  having  been  purchased  for  a  good 
superphosphate,  at  a  good  price,  by  a  deluded  agricul- 
turist. 

Analysis  0/ Superphosphate,  from  Mr.  ,  May  34,  1871. 


Water 

Organic  matter  and  combined  v 

nitrogen  equal  to  0.372  per  cei 
Monocalcic  phosphate 

cent,  bone  earth  made  soluble)  . 
phosphate  . . 
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It  is  evident  that  in  making  this  exquisite  mixture 
the  zeal  of  the  operator  had  outrun  his  discretion  :  he 
had  evidently  scraped  the  floor  a  little  too  hard.  A.  IJ. 
Church,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  in  the 
"  Chemical  Neivs" 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  various  British  Colonies  at  the  End  of  each  Year. 


Canada  (Dominioi 
Newfoundland 
British  Columbia 


143.934 
161,810 


46.2" 
45.867 
968.279 


No. 
15,080,625 
■4.989,923 
9,756.819 
9,923,663 
4.477,445 
4,987,024 

8.921.784 
8,646,243 
■,715.617 
i.S3'.i87 


.6,7671 

281,486! 

332.832! 

9,836,065} 

2.399,799 


176,901 
■75.9=4 
136,206 
111,464 
89,304 
82,306 
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*  Including  mules  and  : 


Including  African  sheep. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  RUGBY. 

The  question  of  sewage  irrigation,  after  being  long 
■egarded  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  hobby  of  a  few 
enthusiasts,  has  of  late  years  taken  to  a  greater  extent 
its  proper  place  as  a  subject  of  national  importance— 
indeed,  as  one  which  can  no  longer  with  safety  be 
neglected.  The  public,  ever  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas, 
has  come  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  cities  and  towns  upon 
recognised  principles.  These  arc,  that  impurities  of 
all  kinds  shall  be  removed  from  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  a  prompt  and  eflTectual  manner,  and  without 
contaminating  our  rivers  and  streams.  Legislation 
has  made  the  latter  point  imperative,  and  no  excuse 
will  now  be  accepted  for  the  continuous  pollution  of 
streams.  This  being  so  far  settled,  the  question 
presents  itself  how  sewage  impurities  can  be  prevented 
from  becoming  a  nuisance,  and  their  fertilising  pro- 
perties preserved  and  used  for  the  best.  This  question 
[  now  propose  to  consider,  assuming,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  sewage  in  a 
strictly  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  viewing  the 
subject  by  the  light  of  the  experience  acquired  at 
Rugby.  The  subject  seems  to  divide  itself  at  the  outset 
into  three  propositions  : — 

1.  The  application  of  natural  principles  indicates 
water  as  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  removing 
animal  impurities. 

2.  Dilution,  within  certain  limits,  presents  the  fer- 
tilising properties  of  sewage  in  the  best  possible  form 
for  assisting  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

3.  The  medium  of  communication  between  the  fer. 
tiliser  and  the  plant,  namely,  the  soil,  at  once  extracts 
all  valuable  properties,  and  affords  the  only  effectual 
means  of  purification. 

The  question  would  therefore  appear  to  shape  itself 
to  an  inquiry  how  these  natural  principles  can  best 
be  carried  into  effect.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that 
hard  and  fast "  line  can  be  drawn,  no  "  rule  of 
thumb "  laid  down,  which  shall  apply  to  any  and 
every  case.  General  principles  being  agreed  upon, 
they  must  be  subject  to  modification  according  to 
locality  and  surrounding  circumstances.  It  will  be 
well  to  indicate  the  conditions  which  are  requisite,  and 
the  causes  likely  to  render  modifications  necessary. 

The  first  requisite  is  an  ample  and  regular  supply  of 
water.  In  considering  the  quantity  of  water,  it  should 
be  noted  that  while  20  to  25  galls,  per  day  for  each 
unit  of  the  population  will  suffice  for  sanitary  purposes, 
it  may  become  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
to  increase  the  quantity  to  35  or  40  galls.  Happily, 
we  have  been  enabled  at  Rugby  to  secure  an  abundant 
and  unfailing  supply  from  the  river  Avon. 

And  here  we  reach  the  important  question  of  separa- 
tion of  rainfall  from  sewage.  It  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  every  way  when  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be 
dealt  with  day  by  day  can  be  ascertained  and  provided 
for.  In  a  warm,  dry  season,  like  that  of  last  year,  when 
greater  dilution  would  be  desirable,  the  rainfall  fails  to 
accomplish  it  ;  while  in  a  rainy  season  the  fall  upon 
the  land  may  make  it  advantageous  to  reduce  the  dilu- 
tion. This  is  essentially  the  case  in  winter,  when 
vegetation  is  nearly  or  quite  at  a  standstill,  and  when 
excessive  dilution  by  rainwater  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  sewage.  The  balance  of  advantages  would  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  separation  when  required. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  storage  is  permissible.  The 
sewage  must  be  distributed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  prevent  decomposition  and  consequent 
nuisance,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  full  value  to  the  land. 
Mechanical  filtration  is  necessary  to  remove  the  solid 
parts.  This  is  readily  effected  by  tanks,  with  screens 
through  which  the  liquid  freely  flows.  A  simple 
mechanical  contrivance  for  agitating  the  more  solid 
parts  of  tlie  sewage  before  it  enters  the  tanks  would,  I 
think,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  liquid. 

Next  in  order  would  appear  to  be  the  question  of 
suitable  land.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  better  the  land  in  the  first  instance,  the  better  the 
results  to  be  looked  for  from  irrigation.  Sandy  or 
gravelly  soils  are  a  mistake  if  better  can  be  got.  A 
good  loamy  soil,  15  to  18  inches  deep,  with  some 
admixture  of  clay,  and  a  gravelly  subsoil,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  best.  It  will  produce  a  greater  variety  of 
crops,  of  finer  quality,  and  will  more  readily  absorb  and 
retain  the  valuable  ingredients  of  the  sewage,  than  any 
other  soil.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that 
only  this  description  of  land  will  produce  good  results. 
Experience  tends  to  prove  that  inigation  may  be 
employed  with  advantage,  under  proper  arrangements, 
no  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration, in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  to  select 
land  upon  which  the  sewage  can  be  made  to  flow  by 
gravitation.  Unless  this  can  be  accomplished,  I  con- 
sider it  more  than  doubtful  if  sewage  irrigation  m 
ordinary  seasons  can  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 

Ordinary  pasture  land  is  not  fit  for  irrigation,  nor  is  any 
other  land  without  more  or  less  of  special  preparation. 
This  fact  having  been  ignored,  has  led  to  most  of  the 
so-called  irrigation  failures.  Due  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  land,  and  all 
inequalities  of  the  surface  carefully  levelled,  or  stag- 
nation of  the  sewage,  which  means  destruction  of  the 
crop,  will  ensue. 

The  distribution  is  generally  recommended  upon  one 
of  two  different  systems— the  "  Catch- water,"  or  the 
"  Pane  and  Gutter  "  system.     Much  has  been  said  for 
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and  against  the  catch-water  system,  but  my  experience 
leads  me  to  regard  it  as  by  far  the  best  system  for 
distribution. 

Under  the  catch-water  system,  the  sewage  is  brought 
to  the  head  of  the  field  or  section  of  land  to  be  irri- 
gated. "  Carriers"  are  then  laid  out  across  the  fall  of 
the  land,  at  distances  apart  regulated  by  the  gradient 
and  general  contour.  Then,  by  means  of  sluices  and 
stop-boards,  the  sewage  in  the  carriers  is  made  to  over- 
flow at  such  points  as  may  be  requisite,  or  along  the 
whole  line  of  carrier.  Some  distance  below  it  is 
received  into  a  smaller  carrier  or  "  catch-water,"  from 
which  precisely  the  same  process  is  repeated,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  reached,  and  the  effluent  water 
thoroughly  purified. 

The  "pane  and  gutter"  system  consists  of  a  main 
carrier  running  at  the  head,  and  small  ones  or  "  grips  " 
running  with  the  fall  of  the  land.  In  these  latter  the 
sewage  is  intercepted  by  stop-boards,  and  made  to 
overflow  right  and  left,  until  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
lowest  level. 

Under  almost  all  circumstances,  a  modification  of 
both  systems  is  to  be  preferred.  Under  the  first 
system,  pure  and  simple,  the  section  next  the  main 
carrier  always  gets  the  first  dressing  of  sewage,  the 
next  section  always  the  second  dressing,  and  so  on, 
until  by  the  time  the  lower  levels  are  irrigated,  nearly 
all  valuable  properties  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
higher  land.  To  remedy  this  obvious  defect  it  is 
necessary  so  to  lay  out  the  land  that  each  piece  in  turn 
can  receive  a  first  dressing.  This  I  have  done  in 
several  instances,  with  the  best  results.  This  being 
done,  the  width  of  the  sections  should  be  progressively 
increased,  the  widest  being  at  the  lowest  level,  to 
ensure  proper  purification.  Unless  the  land  is  of  very 
slight  gradient,  this  system  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
"  pane  and  gutter."  Where  the  latter  system  is  neces- 
sary, the  "grips"  or  downward  carriers  should  not  be 
of  great  length,  but  should  be  crossed  by  intercepting 
carriers,  to  admit  of  the  advantages  of  first  dressing, 
and  consequent  proper  equalisation. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  modifica 
tions  are,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  sewage  is  neces 
sary,  a  shorter  period  of  application  suffices,  and  th( 
crops  are  equalised  over  the  whole  surface. 

Next  in  order  will  come  the  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  crop,  and  the  times  and  modes  of  planting. 
The  results  of  my  experience  show  that  Italian  Rye- 
grass must  be  the  staple,  at  least  in  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  best  season  for  sowing  is  early  in  Septem- 
ber. The  land  must  be  first  well  irrigated,  then 
ploughed,  and  properly  levelled.  This  being  done, 
and  the  best  seed  selected,  about  6  bush,  to  the  acre 
should  be  sown.  In  an  open  season  the  grass  will 
spring  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  no  sewage  should  be 
applied  untS  there  is  a  good  growth  over  the  whole 
surface.  A  slight  irrigation  will  then  suffice.  Another 
dressing  in  the  spring,  preferably  in  mild  weather,  will 
prepare  the  crop  for  the  first  cutting.  After  cutting  a 
copious  dressing  of  sewage  should  be  given  at  once,  and 
again  after  each  cutting  during  the  season.  It  is  usually 
considered  that  one  sowing  suffices  for  three  years  ;  but, 
if  the  sewage  is  properly  applied,  and  the  seasons  reason- 
ably favourable,  the  growth  will  be  so  luxuriant  as  to 
exhaust  the  plant,  or  nearly  so,  in  two  years.  After 
Rye-grass  a  root  crop  should  be  substituted  on  land  of 
a  flat  gradient,  but  on  'a  steeper  surface  cereal  crops 
may  be  best  grown,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  aspect.  My  experience  is 
that  all  root  crops  should  be  sowed  on  ridges,  high 
enough  for  the  sewage  to  be  carefully  applied  in  the 
intervening  furrows  without  touching  the  plants.  The 
number  of  dressings  must  be  varied,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  dictates  of  experience.  The  rule  of 
ridging  applies  to  all  crops,  except  Rye-grass  and 
cereals,  and  almost  any  vegetable  may  be  advanta, 
geously  grown,  as  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Carrots, 
Mangel  Wurzel  (which  gives  a  specially  good  result), 
Onions,  &c. 

After  one  root  crop  the  land  may  again  be  laid  dowi 
in  Italian  Rye-gi'ass.  If  the  land  is  poor,  and  of  steep 
gradient,  successive  sowings  of  Italian  Rye-grass  may 
be  made,  with  no  root  crop  between. 

The  solid  deposit  from  the  filtration  tanks  is  of  great 
service,  if  applied  to  the  land  immediately  after  removal. 
It  will  very  much  enrich  poor  soils,  and  increase  their 
capacity  for  retaining  the  more  valuable  parts  of  liquid 
sewage. 

It  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  irrigation,  that,  in 
growing  large  crops  and  selling  them  to  be  consumed 
off'  the  land,  a  sewage  farm  directly  promotes,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
district. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
mere  application  of  sewage  to  a  given  quantity  of  land 
will  not  of  itself  ensure  success.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  pursuit  in  life,  watchful  care  and  untiring  perse- 
verance in  applying  the  results  of  experience  will  be 
needed  to  secure  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived. 
Granted  these  are  given,  then  experience  proves  that 
sewage  irrigation  may  be  made  to  yield  the  most 
astonishing  and  lucrative  results.  Johti  E.  Palmer, 
Town  Surveyor,  Rugby.  [We  understand  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  tenant  of  Bamhurst,  on  which  the  Agricultural 
Society's  trials  are  this  week  being  held,  is  to  receive 
the  sewage  of  Wolverhampton  on  his  land  ;  and 
Bumingham  is  about  to  lay  out  large  sums  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  it 


creates.  All  these  places  have  to  come  to  Rugby, 
Croydon,  Barking,  and  the  other  pioneers,  to  learn 
their  lessons.  Mr.  Palmer's  opmion  is  therefore  of 
great  value.  ] 


LABOURERS'    COTTAGES. 
Messrs.  Baily  Denton,  Son  &.  North's  Cottages. 

The  above  cottages  {the  design  for  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  May  1 3)  are  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
modern  style,  and  unquestionably  contain  all  the  con- 
veniences you  mention.  But  to  my  mind  there  are  one 
or  two  slight  defects  which  might  be  easily  remedied 
without  additional  expense. 

The  primary  objects  in  designing  a  labourer's  cottage 
ought  to  be  comfort  and  convenience,  both  of  which 
are,  in  a  great  many  instances,  sacrificed  to  external 
appearance.  I  do  not  allege  that  this  has  been  done 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  design  under  criticism,  yet  I 
think  that  without  much  detriment  to  outward 
symmetry  the  internal  arrangements  might  be  im- 
proved. 

In  illustration  of  my  meaning  I  submit  to  you  a 
design  for  a  pair  of  cottages  (of  which  fig.  175  is  an 
elevation,  and  fig.  176  ground  and  chamber  plans), 
occupying  almost  precisely  the  same  space  as  those 
above  referred  to.  In  comparison  with  them  I 
admit  that  mine  are  less  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but, 
estimated  by  success  in  attaining  the  main  pur- 
poses of  such  erections,  I  think  that  they  have  more 
than  counterbalancing  advantages.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  door  being  placed  at  the  extreme  side, 
and  the  omission  of  a  second  upper  window,  are  faults 
in  point  of  taste  ;  but  my  contention  is  that  the  designer 
of  labourers'  cottages  must  be  prepared  to  forego  the 


purpose   of  larder   as   well,  it  is  placed  too  near  the 
living-room  fireplace. 

I  would  also  point  out  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
cupboards,  and  there  is  not  a  single  bedroom  com- 
pletely rectangular,  the  landing  robs  them  all. 

I  have  omitted  in  my  design  a  fireplace  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms.  The  third  room  being  necessarily  small  is 
better  without  one,  if  well  ventilated  in  the  ceiling. 
Messrs.  Denton  &  Co.  in  giving  three  have  exceeded 
the  requirements  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  who 
only  stipulate  for  two. 

Below  I  give  comparative  Tables  of  cubical  space 
contained  within  the  cottages.  Owing  to  the  larger 
size  of  my  fireplaces,  my  total  amount  is  less  than 
Messrs.  Denton  &  Co.'s  by  20  feet,  but  by  the  space 
saved  in  staircase,  landing,  &c.,  I  still  gain  351  feet  in 
the  rooms,  distributed  thus — living-room,  91  feet ; 
scullery,  34  feet  ;  pantry,  136  feet  ;  bedrooms, 
90  feet. 

By  making  the  cottages  deeper  I  save  a  great  deal 
of  frontage,  and  in  consequence  economise  in  various 
expenses  incidental  thereto,  such  as  road-making, 
superior  workmanship,  material,  &c.  Of  course 
wherever  (as  is  often  the  case)  eligible  frontage  is 
limited,  there  would  be  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  able  to  build  a  greater  number  by  one-fourth  : — 
Tables  of  Cubical  Contents. 
Denton  &'  Co.  ,  "  »'.  A.  M." 

Feet.  I  FeeL 


::  lie 

and  I     . . 

..  846 

.. 

..  638 

Total 

Reference. -Ground  Plan  (A  to  E)  :  A,  Living-room  mth 
Dwarf  Cupboards;  B,  Scullery  ;  C,  Pantry:  D,  Fuel  Closet 
under  Stairs  ;  E,  Stairs.  Chamber  Plan  (F  to  I)  :  F,  G,  H,  Bed- 
rooms :  I,  Landing. 

IK  A.  Makins,  Charing  Cross,  fune  23. 


gratification  of  his  own  taste  whenever  by  so  doing  he 
can  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  inmates.  If  proprietors  insist  on  build- 
ings which  shall  in  no  way  strike  the  observer  as  faulty, 
they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  their  satisfaction 
without  making  their  tenants  suffer. 

You  will  observe  in  Messrs.  Denton  &  Co.'s  design 
that  the  front  door,  so  well  placed  for  outward 
effect,  opens  directly  on  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
would  have  to  be  closed  before  anyone  could  pass  up 
or  down.  The  stairs  themselves  are  much  too  narrow 
and  awkwardly  twisted.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  incon- 
venient for  general  use,  and  on  exceptional  though 
inevitable  occasions  will,  I  fear,  be  useless.  I  remember 
a  case  in  the  North,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  lower 
a  coffin  from  a  window  in  the  upper  room.  Possibly 
this  might  be  avoided  by  dexterity,  but  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  the  stairs  in  their  present  form,  when,  by  a 
different  arrangement,  they  can  be   made  more  con- 

The  windows  appear  to  be  casements, 'which  are  pre- 
ferred by  many  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  are 
never  so  convenient  as  sashes,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
made  water-tight.  I  have  already  noticed  the  omis- 
sion in  my  design  of  a  second  upper  window,  another 
could  be  added  if  thought  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  I  have  appropriated  the  space  over  the 
entrance  to  the  front  bedroom,  which  is  already  well 
lighted. 

Messrs.  Denton  &  Co.'s  pantry  is  much  too  small, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  has  to  serve  the 


gome  Corresponknte. 

Quantities  of  Sewage  Applied  per  Acre  by  the 
Metropolis  Sewage  Company  at  Barking. — I  am 
surprised  that  one  who  is  so  ready  to  attack  others 
should  complain  of  my  vindication  of  my  state- 
ments as  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  himself.  Mr. 
Hope  publicly — and,  as  I  submit  once  again,  without 
reason— asserted  that  my  statistics  were  totally  in- 
coiTect,  and  I  publicly,  and  after  inviting  investigation 
by  independent  practical  engineers,  brought  forward 
the  results  of  Mr.  Hassard's  tests  in  support  of  what  I 
had  stated.  In  opposition  of  this,  Mr.  Hope  desires 
your  readers  to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  lengthened 
experience  which  he  claims  to  possess,  his  simple 
contradiction  is  sufficient  to  negative  any  statement  he 
disapproves — very  especially  those  which  emanate  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Sewage  Company,  who,  in  his 
letter  of  June  4,  he  speaks  of  as  his  pupil— and  that 
should  anything  more  be  necessary  to  cast  doubt  upon 
my  figures,  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  occasional  possible 
interference  with  the  working  of  our  machinery. 
Mr.  Hope  must  not,  however,  rely  too  much  upon 
the  help  which  this  last  affords  him,  because  we  have 
little  or  no  interruption  from  the  causes  he  cites,  and 
should  any  arise  to  interfere  with  the  proper  delivery 
of  sewage  on  to  the  farm,  or  cause  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  flow  altogether,  it  would  be  at 
once  detected  and  attention  given  to  it.  Neither 
can  Mr.  Hope  be  permitted  to  mislead  your  readers 
without  my  offering  a  distinct  denial  to  his  state- 
ment as  regards  my  pupilage,  since  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  when  this  farm  was  taken  and  placed 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Morton,  both  Mr.  Hope,  the  manager  of  the 
International  Financial  Society,  and  I,  the  secretary  of 
the  Sewage  Company,  were  alike  ignorant,  in  common 
with  most  others,  of  everything  connected  with  practical 
sewage  farming.  However  much,  then,  I  may  regret 
to  deprive  Mr.  Hope  of  the  honour  attaching  to  the 
position,  I  must  say  that  it  is  worse  than  absurd 
in  him  to  plume  himself  upon  having  been  ever  my 
master.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  decimals,  to  which 
Mr.  Hope  attaches  so  much  importance,  as  to  admit 
that  had  I  confined  myself  to  round  numbers  he  would 
probably  not  have  questioned  my  figures,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that,  although  the  breaking  of  gross 
quantities  into  numerous  subdivisions  necessarily  entails 
fractions,  the  use  of  the  one  place  in  decimals,  of 
which  I  was  guilty,  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  without  really  affecting  the  general  results, 
although  no  doubt  the  want  of  exactness  exhibited 
by  the  figures  would  have  led  to  hypercritical 
objections  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Hope  now  takes. 


dulgence 
than  is  necessary  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  endeavouring  to 
show  your  readers  that  the  statistics  we  have  collected 
are  practically  correct,  and  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Hope  s 
claim  to  superior  practical  experience  in  sewage  farm- 
ing, so  constantly  asserted,  requires  to  be  supported  by 

,  .  M_j  -.-. »„  ....^1,  oc  H.oVi^v.^  nnnii.iUvDresentetl, 

which  he 
Hiiiry  Morgan, 


I  do  not  propose  to  trespass  1 


detailed  statements,  such  as  we  have  annually  present, 
tending  over  and  through   those  years " 


that  he  had   the   start  of  1 
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Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  June  21.  [The  discussion 
seems  to  us  to  Iiave  been  permitted  long  enough.  Our 
readers  may  now  be  safely  left  to  draw  their  own  con 
elusions  as  to  the  risk  of  inaccuracy  attendant  on  the 
methods  by  which  successive  managers  of  the  Lodg( 
Farm  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  report  the  quantit] 
of  sewage  which  they  have  annually  used,  and  the  pro 
portionate  quantities  which  reached  the  different  plots  t< 
which  the  sewage  was  applied  during  the  year.] 
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Nature'i 
— By  reading  y 
which  I  am  glad 
of  your  oldest  anc 


nded  of  the  old  distich  : 


nents  and  Acts  of  Parliament, 
late  articles  on  land  tenure  (in 
ecognise  the  handwriting  of  one 
espondents),  I  am  forcibly 
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ink  that  if  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  would  study  the  laws  of  Nature  more, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  less,  they  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  of  all  the  remedies  offered  to  us  as 
panaceas  by  the  different  land  doctors  the  most 
homoeopathic  would  prove  the  best,  in  short,  that  all 
artificial  barriers  are  more  or  less  erroneous.  And  first, 
as  regards  ownership  :  When  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  the  population 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  and  culti- 
vate all  the  best  of  the  soils,  it  became  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  occupier  who  had  reclaimed,  fenced, 
and  tilled  the  land,  and  perhaps  built  a  house  for  his 
family  and  houses  for  his  cattle,  should  have  a 
permanent  property  in  his  outlay, — a  fixity  of 
tenure  subject  only  to  the  services,  quit-rents, 
tithes  and  other  charges  which  the  feudal  laws,  where- 
ever  they  prevailed,  or  the  Saxon  customs  in  other 
places  imposed  on  landed  property,  that  being  the 
only  property  that  existed  in  a  tangible  shape.  Hence 
the  law  of  inheritance  became  also  a  necessity,  and 
the  power  of  making  wills  and  settlements,  otherwise 
no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  these 
permanent  improvements  ;  the  desire  of  founding  and 
perpetuating  a  family  being  one  of  the  most  natural 
passions,  and  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
property.  True  that  in  times  of  civil  war  and  uncer- 
tainty these  precautions  were  multiplied  by  the  inven- 
tion of  entails  and  uses  to  an  extent  now  become 
unnecessary,  and  which  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
repealed  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  further  removal  of 
restrictions  would  have  much  effect  in  bringing  more 
land  into  the  market,  or  in  reducing  the  price,  in  the 
face  of  the  passion  I  have  just  alluded  to,  by  which 
rich  men  are  tempted  to  give  30  or  40  years'  purchase 
for  a  property—a  price  no  person  of  moderate  income 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  lack  of 
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Id  be  ruinous  to  any  owner  or  occupier. 
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So  tha 

the  natural  law  of 
inoperative  or  m 
govern  the  occupi 
should  be  ample  so  long  as  he  farms'with  justice  to  the 
farm  and  with  profit  to  himself,  in  the  interest  both  of 
his  landlord  and  himself;  when  he  loses  his  capital  and 
when  he  deteriorates  his  farm,  this  security  should 
cease.  His  rent  must  be  something  more  than  the 
ovmer  could  make  after  paying  the  expenses  of  a  bailiff 
or  steward,  otherwise  he  would  farm  himself.  The  size 
of  his  occupation  is  limited  by  his  means.  He  must 
not  hold  less  than  will  produce  him  the  means  of  live- 
lihood according  to  his  station  after  paying  all  out- 
goings. He  must  not  hold  more  than  his  capital  will 
enable  him  to  stock  and  manage  to  the  best  advantage. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  farm  he  can 
thus  take,  the  larger  in  proportion  will  be  the  profit. 
The  modem  and  expensive  appliances,  such  as  steam 
cultivators,  &c.,  will  be  often  remunerative  on  1000 
acres,  while  they  would  be  ruinous  upon  only  lOO  acres. 
Nevertheless  the  size  of  farms  in  England  is,  from  the 
natural  causes  above  referred  to,  gradually  decreasing — 
the  proportion  of  tenants  holding  5  acres  and  under 
being  one-half,  and  of  those  holding  less  than  100 
acres  being  four-fifths  of  the  total  occupiers  of  land. 
And  if  the  wealth  of  England  continues  to  increase  the 
size  of  farms  must  go  on  diminishing.  More  land  will 
be  taken  every  year  for  villas,  for  pleasure  farms,  for 
market  gardens,  &c.  ;  and  from  the  same  causes  con- 
tinuing to  act  on  a  lessened  area,  it  will  follow  that 
the  value  of  land  must  increase  irrespective  of  any  farm- 
ing profits.  Gentlemen  will  continue  to  purchase  and 
rent  land  regardless  of  the  interest  it  pays,  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  occupying,  as  they  do  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  large  cities.  This  natural 
law  will,  I  apprehend,  gradually  prevail,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  whether  we  try  to  modify  it  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  not.  It  has  already  cut  up  one-half  of 
the  area  of  England  into  plots  of  less  than  100  acres, 
and  will  flow  like  a  tide,  gradual,  but  resistless,  over 
the  remaining  half.  In  the  meantime,  let  neither 
owner  nor  occupier  of  land  be  discouraged,  but  make 
the  most  of  their  present  opportunties.  Prices  keep 
up,    especially   of  meat  and   all  perishable   produce. 
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Gardening  and  Farming. — I  could  never  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  difference  between  the 
two  as  regards  draining,  deep  cultivation,  and  abun- 
dance of  manure  and  produce.  I  have  asked  why 
there  should  be  any  difference,  and  I  am  told  by 
farmers:— I.  That  it  would  not  pay  to  treat  the 
garden  as  they  do  the  farm — they  would  not  grow 
enough.  2.  When  I  say  that  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  gardening  the  land,  I  am  told  by  the  same 
parties  that  they  have  neither  manure  nor  capital 
enough  ;  they  don't  mean  acreable  capital  enough,  but, 
in  plain  English,  they  admit  that  they  hold  too 
much  land  in  proportion  to  their  capital.  Now  ther 
is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  double  a  farmer's  acreabl 
capital.  I  often  say  to  my  farming  friends  who  havi 
600  acres  of  land,  and  complain  of  want  of  capital 
"Take  a  farm  of  only  300  acres,  and  you  wil 
at  once  double  your  acreable  capital,  and  fron 
my  practical  experience  I  can  assure  you  tha 
you  will  thus  considerably  increase  your  per 
centage  of  profit."  That  question  of  increased  acreabli 
farm  capital  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  under 
going  revision  and  solution,  and  the  time  is  fas 
approaching  when  the  important  question  will  be,  not 
how  many  acres  do  you  farm,  but  how  much 
acreable  capital.  I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
that  from  £i(>  to  ;^3o  per  acre  is  not  too  much  c 
arable  farms.  I  know  several  who  have  that  amoun 
and  thus  make  farming  pay  more  than  the  commc 
rate  of  profit.  A  cottage  gardener  who  fattens  his  or 
hog  on  20  rods  of  ground,  absolutely  makes  at  tl 
rate  of  640  lb.  of  meat  per  acre,  or  eight  times  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  farmer,  therefore  he  also  thus 
makes  eight  times  as  much  manure.  The  result  mus 
be  obvious.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  meat  a  farmei 
makes  on  his  farm,  especially  with  food  not  the  pro 
duction  of  his  own  land,  is  a  measure  of  his  crop-pro 
ducing  powers.  Britain  is  not  half  farmed,  nor  will  ii 
be  until  the  acreable  capital  of  both  landowner  anc 
tenant  is  vastly  increased.  7.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree. 
June,  1871. 

Agricultural  Experiences.  —  I  got  two  root; 
to-day  of  Rye-grass,  each  the  produce  of  a  singh 
grain,  on  one  of  which  I  counted  the  stems — 193  ;  thf 
other  not  so  large,  and  I  suppose  it  to  number  abou 
150.  It  grew  in  a  place  manured  for  Parsnips,  which 
failed.  I  enclose  a  stem.  I  had  last  season,  and  have 
it  still,  a  root  of  Wheat  which  grew  in  a  thin  place  in 
the  field,  the  produce  of  one  grain,  that  had  55  stems, 
and  of  these  42  had  good  ears,  another  had  37.  I 
conclude  this  will  not  be  credited  ;  but  I  have  them, 
and  would  send  them  if  I  had  an  opportunity.  I  con- 
sider both  cases  a  most  extraordinary  increase — beyond 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.  J.  M.  E. 

Co-operative  Prices  of  Phosphate  Manure. — 
Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions asked  by   Mr.   W.    Gurdon  in  your  number  of 
June  17  ?     Mr.  W.  Little,  of  Heckington,  Hull,  is  the 
representative  member  on  our  Council  of  the  Licoln- 
shire  Association,  and  the  price  named  by  him  is  quite 
correct.     It  refers  to  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime 
ordered  by  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Society  (and 
of  our  allied  Association)  in    the   preceding  autumn, 
and  delivered  in  bulk  anywhere  within  a  given  area  (of 
which  I   shall  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Gurdon  a  map), 
being  ordered  in  advance,  and  paid  for 
before  delivery,    the    Society  only    puts  \s.    per  ton 
1  it,   to  cover  cost  of  analysing  and  other 
The  higher  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Gurdon, 
from      the      May      number      of      the      Agricultural 
price     for     manure     ordered    out 
of  stock  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.     To  supply 
such  orders  the  Association  has  to  incur  considerable 
penses  of  warehousing,  &c. ,   and  the  rule,  therefore, 
to  charge  the  current  market  price  of  the  day,  and 
then  return  to  the  members  all  the  surplus  profits  after 
iding  for  working  expenses  and  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  interest  on  capital.     If  Mr.  Gurdon 
11    refer    to    the  June   number  of  the  Agricultural 
Economist  he  will  see  that  the  price  has  already  been 
:luced  to  £,'-,  per  ton,  and  if  he  deducts  from  this 
ice  I2J.  per  ton  for  the  average  return  to  members, 
d  5.f.  bd.  per  ton  for  the  bags,   he  will  find  the  nett 
St  of  the  manure  to  members  is  now  about  £^  2J.  bd, 
r  ton,  delivered  out  of  stock  and  carted  free  to  rails, 
hilst  I  am  writing,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
swer  a  veiy  serious  charge  against  us,  made  in  Mr. 
Spooner's  letter    in  the  following  terms  fp.    658   of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette)  :— 

'.  aim  of  co-operative  societies  also  to  pander 
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thus  fairly  quoted  Mr.  Spooner  at  length,  I 
;rt  that  the  entire  aim  and  scope  of  true  co- 
2  societies  (not  omitting  our  own)  is  of  a  totally 
nature,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Their 
not  to  pander  to  the  "  craving  for  cheapness," 
out  in  all  cases  to  supply  an  honest  article  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price,  of  reliable  quality,  and  without 
adulteration  or  trickery  of  any  kind.  They  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  of  producers  as  well 
as  consumers,  all  honest  interests  being  identical. 
The  rule  of  our  Association  is  to  buy  the  best  articles 
of  each  kind,  and  we  refuse  to  deal  in  inferior  or 
adulterated  ones.  As  regards  cheapness,  all  we  do  is 
to  economise  the  cost  of  retailing  the  goods.  An  agent 
or  broker  adds  nothing  to  the  quality  or  value  of  goods, 
whether  he  is  paid  \s.  or  £1  or  £,z  per  ton  for  selling 
them  ;  and  if  by  the  union  of  our  members  we  can 
distribute  manures,  and  at  an  average  4  per  cent, 
instead  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  profit,  that  is  a  clear  gain 
to  the  public— all  political  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  to  the  present  time  proving  it.  Nor  do  we 
seek  to  attract  customers  by  such  pleas,  as  the 
' '  cheapest "  articles  are  in  most  cases  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  our  list.  Thus  genuine  (second  quality), 
(third  quality),  marked  and  unmarked  oil  cakes,  we  do 
not  deal  in,  only  the  pure  article.  Then  as  regards 
superphosphates,  if  we  want  a  mineral  superphosphate 
for  our  members  we  act  on  Dr.  Voelcker's  advice, 
"  Pay  only  for  soluble  phosphate  ;  "  but  we  stipulate  for 
the  highest  percentages  obtainable,  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  by  the  contractors,  and  perfectly  dry  condition. 
What  is  more,  we  take  care  that  we  get  what  we  bar- 
gain for,  and  Mr.  Spooner  will  not  venture  to  deny  the 
force  of  the  following  statement.  Seven  analyses  by 
Dr.  Voelcker  and  Professor  Sibson  of  our  stocks  of 
mineral  superphosphate,  taken  at  different  times  from 
September,  1870,  to  April,  1871,  showed  an  average  of 
27.60  of  soluble  phosphate  and  only  14.37  of  moisture. 
Mr.  Spooner  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  such  high  results  of  so  permanent  a 
nature  out  of  the  low-class  phosphates  he  speaks  of.  I 
may  add,  that  when  we  want  dissolved  bones  we 
stipulate  for  the  insoluble  phosphates  and  ammonia  as 
well  as  for  the  soluble  phosphates,  and  tie  the  con- 
tractor to  make  the  manure  out  of  pure  steamed  bones. 
We  pursue  the  same  policy  in  all  our  contracts,  and  so 
far  from  stimulating  the  taste  for  spurious  cheapness, 
we  claim  for  our  co-operative  system  that  it  induces  a 
demand  for  high-class  goods  ;  our  members  know  that 
they  get  unadulterated  articles  when  they  pay  for  them, 
a  certainty  they  cannot  always  have  when  they  buy  in 
the  outside  markets.  Edward  Choen  Greetiing,  35,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Professors  Gamgee  and  McBride.—  Having 
given  insertion  to  "A  Practical  Farmer's"  letter  in 
yours  of  the  3d,  you  will  probably  think  it  only  fair  to 
give  insertion  also  to  so  much  of  the  enclosed,  from  the 
Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard  of  to-day,  as  shows 
that  Professor  McBride  has  never  sought  to  rob  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee  of  any  honour  that  is  due  to  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  spoken  highly  of  him,  as  he  deserves. 
I  observe  in  your  paper  of  to-day,  that  Professor 
McBride  does  not  allude  to  this  point,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  he  is  not 
honestly  liable  to  "  A  Practical  Farmer's  "  charge;  but 
all  persons  may  not  know  this,  and  the  charge  having 
been  made,  its  refutation  should  have  equal  publicity. 
George  Walters,  Clifton,  Bristol,  June  24.  [The  fol- 
lowing is  the  extract  referred  to:  —  "We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  '  A  Practical  Farmer '  stand  up  so 
bravely  for  one  who  has  deserved  so  well  of  his 
country  in  general  and  of  agriculture  in  particular,  as 
Professor  Gamgee,  and  we  much  regret  that  he  should 
be  left  to  experience  in  his  own  person  that  '  virtue  is 
its  own  reward,'  but  it  is  rather  hard  upon  Professor 
McBride  to  attack  him  on  this  subject,  since  there  are 
few  men  in  the  kingdom  who  more  heartily  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  Professor  Gamgee  has  conferred 
upon  the  farmers  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the 
above  will  be  to  print  an  extract  from  Professor 
McBride's  lecture  on  Cattle  Diseases  at  our  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  as  reported  in  the  Wilts  and 
Gloucestershire  Standard  of  May  14,  1870,  in  which 
he  said — 

'  Many  veterinarians  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
those  interested  to  this  subject,  but  none  to  the  extent 
of  Professor  Gamgee,  or  with  the  same  originality  of 
thought.  Since  1858,  till  the  cattle  plague  appeared,  he 
never  failed  to  point  out  what  must  ultimately  be  the 
result  of  the  traffic  in  foreign  cattle.     Strange  to  say  one 
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It  if  they  persisted  in  introducing  foreign  stock, 
Id  be  certain  to  have  a  visit  from  the  dire 
destroyer,  cattle  plague,  he  was  laughed  at.  In  fact,  he 
IS  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  peculiar  form  of  m.adness 
his  hallucination  being  that  this  country  would  soon 
ffer  from  a  plague  which  would  destroy  nearly  all  our 
ttle.  Agriculturists  said  it  could  not  occur— it  was 
nsational— a  myth— a  mere  shadow  ;  and  further,  when 
informed  you  how  cattle  plague  could  be  stayed,  I 
mh'  believe  if  Lvnch  law  had  been  an  English  custom, 
e  cattle  dealers  and  others  interested  would  have  made 
.  example  of  one  who  was,  and  is  still,  your  best  friend, 
ich  has   been   the  recompense  tliat   one  of  the  most 
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his  contemporaries,  and  because  stock-holders  were  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  receive  the  truths  he  commnm- 
cated.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saymg  that  he  has  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  pertains  to  epizootics 
What  did  he  do  for  Wihshire  ?  Stopped  small  pox.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anyone,  who  has  wntten  or  lectured 
upon  this  subject,  advancing  anything  that  he  did  no 
advise  years  ago-  They  but  echo  his  words,  without 
gWing  him  the  honour  of  being  the  lirst  to  suggest  such 
measures.  Government  adopted  his  suggestion  for  catte 
plague,  after  the  loss  of  millions,  but  neither  agricultunsts 
nor  the  Government  have  either  recognised  or  remtmerated 
his  valuable  services.  Every  profession  has  had  its 
martyrs,  and  I  expect  ours  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
However,  gentlemen,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  mend.' 

Could  any  recognition  of  Professor  Gamgee's  services 
be  more  complete,  or  any  appreciation  heartier? 
'A  Practical  Farmer'  has  probably  not  seen  this, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  dragged  Professor  McBride  s 
name  before  the  public  as  an  individual  depreciator  of 
Mr.  Gamgee,  because  lie  is  not  perpetually  acknowledg 
in?  in  every  word  that  he  writes  how  much  veterinary 
science  is  indebted  to  that  gentleman.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  if  every  one  did  Professor  Gamgee  as  much 
justice  as  our  worthy  veterinary  professor  here,  he 
would  not  have  gone  so  long 
Gloucestershire  Standard. "] 
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Utilisation  of  Sewage 
interest  in   this  question. 


-Taking,  as  I  dc 
common  with 
\  sewage,  may  I 
■    adyt 


a  great 
50  many 
ask  Mr. 


who  advocate  the 
Mechitoaddto  the  obligati 

by  informing  us  whether  the  sewage  of  Romford 
about  which  there  appeared  a  paragraph  from  him  in 
the  Tivies  of  Tune  26,  averages  as  much  as  100  tons 
per  head  of  the  contributories,  and  whether  in  that 
case  it  nevertheless  pours  over  the  farm  in  a  black 
state  ?  Taking  the  figures  set  down,  nearly  600,000  tons 
of  the  sewage  are  delivered  in  one  year  on  to  a  farm 
not  exceeding  120  acres,  and  when  a  deduction  is  made 
on  account  of  buildings,  yards,  roads,  gardens,  &c.,  it 
will  be  near  enough  for  the  present  purpose  if  we 
assume  that  100  acres  are  under  sewage  cultivation- 
each  would,  on  an  average,  receive  6coo  tons  per 
annum.  The  population  of  Romford,  as  regards  the 
farm,  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  6000,  so  that  each  acre 
of  land  receives  the  sewage  of  60  people,  which  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  head,  or  £(1  for  6000  tons,  or 
something  less  than  a  farthing  per  ton.  I  lately 
noticed  in  your  journal  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hope,  the 
lessee  of  the  Romford  sewage  farm,  that  the  pump 
upon  it  was  worked  continuously  night  and  day  ;  but 
whether  this  is  so  always  or  not,  Mr.  Mechi  tells  us 
that  the  results  are  the  same  as  regards  the  annual 
quantity  of  sewage  pumped  and  disposed  of.  I  also 
noticed  that,  in  Mr.  Hope's  opinion,  the  value  of  the 
sewage  of  each  head  of  our  population  is  %s. 
what  I  would  ask  Mr.  Mechi  is,  whether,  m  his 
opinion,  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  sewage  is  all  that  I, 
were  I  to  become  a  sewage  farmer  to-morrow,  could 
afford  to  pay?  or  whether,  in  other  words,  I  must 
have  the  benefit  of  three-fourths  of  it  to  recoup  me  for 
the  expenses  attending  the  working  of  a  sewage  farm 
Unless  I  am  altogether  wrong  in  my  quantities,  and 
do  not  think  I  am,  I  cannot  reconcile  them  and  the 
price  paid  for  the  Romford  sewage,  with  the  price 
which  I  have  always  been  assured  sewage  will  fetch, 
namely,  \d.  per  ton,  and  at  which  price  the  Romford 
farm  would  now  be  paying  ^^2500  a-year,  or  ^25  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  Romford  people,  6000  by  %s. 
per  head,  nearly  approaches  this  sum,  being  ^^'2400 ; 
but  the  quantity  of  sewage  which  Mr.  Hope  is  obliged 
to  take  is  double  that  which  it  is  considered  safe  to 
estimate  as  the  average  due  to  the  population  of  towns 
generally.  F.  P.,  June  10. 


Mr.  KiNLOCH  said  he  had  to  state  the  result  of  what 
the  directors  had  agreed  to  in  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing motion,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Munro,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ord  last  January  :  "That  a  class  of 
implements  for  competitive  trial  be  annually  fixed  on, 
the  implements  to  be  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  the 
trial  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  year  best  suited  for  test 
ing  the  strength  of  the  implements  and  the  work  per 
formed.  That  the  trial  be  extended  over  a  longer  time 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  and  that  it  b( 
remitted  to  the  directors  to  make  arrangements  witl 
the  manufacturers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trials 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  carried  out."  Mr.  Munro 
was  kind  enough  to  withdraw  his  motion  on  the 
assurance  being  given  that  the  subject  would  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  directors.  The  directors  sent 
the  matter  to  the  general  show  committee  and  to  the 
machinery  committee.  These  committees  had  had  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Munro,  and  at  that  meeting  they  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the  present  system 
was  founded,  which  was  embodied  in  a  report  and 
approved  of  by  the  Society  in  January,  1S62.  They 
resolved  unanimously  to  adhere  to  the  present  system, 
but  they  agreed,  as  an  experiment — and  only  as  an 
experiment,  which  they  did  not  at  all  approve  of— to 
recommend  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  local 
committee  of  the  general  show  to  select  any  description 
of  machinery  for  special  trial,  the  competition  to  be 
held  when  and  where  they  might  appoint.  One  year 
the  implements  chosen  might  be  reaping  machines, 
another  potato  Hfters,  another  double-furrow  ploughs, 
and  so  on.  The  directors  undertook  to  give  prizes  for 
the  competition,  but  they  washed  their  hands  altogether 
of  the  competition  otherwise.  They  had  very  good 
reasons  for  doing  that,  inasmuch  as  they  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  manage  on  previous  occasions. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved  of  by  the 
directors,  and  it  was  remitted  to  Mr.  Menzies  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  local  committee  at  Perth.  He 
did  so  last  week,  and  he  had  told  him  that  the  local 
committee  at  Perth  declined  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  the  implements,  but  they  were  willing  to  do 
so  with  the  aid  of  the  machinery  committee.  The 
local  committee  also  undertook  the  management  of  the 
competition. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

At  the  general  meeting,  held  in  the  Society's  Hall, 

George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  of  last 

week.   Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,    Bart.,   in  the 

chair  :  194  new  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  DoUerie,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  byelaw  No.  2,  altered  as  follows  :—"  That  pro- 
prietors farming  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  whose 
assessment  on  the  valuation  roll  does  not  exceed  pf  500 
per  annum,  and  all  tenant-farmers,  office-bearers  of 
local  agricultural  associations,  resident  agricultural 
factors,  land  stewards,  foresters,  agricultural  implement 
makers,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  none  of  them  being 
also  owners  of  land  to  an  extent  exceeding  ^f  500  per 
annum,  shall  pay  at  admission,  and  afterwards  annually 
in  advance,  the  sum  of  ioj.,  with  the  option  and  power 
of  redeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  5  gs.,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  a  life  subscription,  and  which  life  subscription 
may  be  so  purchased,  under  deduction  of  any  annual 
payments  that  the  member  may  have  previously  made, 
with  this  limitation,  that  at  no  time  shall  a  member 
have  the  power  of  redeeming  the  annual  payments  for 
a  less  sum  than  ^3."     The  alteration  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KiNLOCH,  yr.,  of  Gilmerton,  said  he  had  to 
report  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  next  show  at  Perth  were  progress- 


The  Chemical  Department.— V>x. 
in  a  verbal  report  on  the  experiments  carried  on  in  this 
department.  In  the  first  place  he  had  to  thank  the 
Society  for  the  leave  of  absence  they  had  granted  him 
during  his  protracted  illness.  He  might  mention,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  period  referred  to  he  had  per- 
Uy  conducted  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  laboratory,  which  was  not  little.  During  the  last 
six  months  the  business  of  the  laboratory  had  been 
unusually  large— the  number  of  the  analyses  had 
been  greater  than  in  any  previous  half-year— and 
had  embraced  analyses  of  all  kinds.  He  had  had 
an  unusual  amount  of  adulterated  and  inferi 
manures  brought  under  his  notice,  while  there  had 
been  two  or  three  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  which  had  been  examined 
into,  but  only  in  one  "case  did  he  find  poison.  Speci- 
mens of  water  had  also  been  examined,  and  he  had 
seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  care  was  required 
the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings,  and  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  wells,  so  as  to 
provide  against  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  con- 
taminated. With  reference  to  the  adulterated  and 
inferior  manures.  Dr.  Anderson  stated  that  he  would 
not  have  brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Society 
had  it  not  been  that  the  specimens  examined  were 
bought  from  manufacturers  of  the  highest  reputation — 
gentlemen  who  were  making  thousands  a  year  from 
the  business.  In  conclusion,  he  mentioned  that  he 
was  at  present  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  scab 
in  Potatos — a  disease  which  had  of  late  occasioned  very 
considerable  loss  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Menzies  said,  with  regard  to  the  minutes  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Chemical  Department,  that 
the  board  approved  of  the  following  suggestions,  and 
resolved  to  act  upon  them  as  opportunity  occurred,  in 
any  ;  re-arrangement  of  the  Chemical  Department : — 
"I.  That  the  chemist  should  have  his  laboratory  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and 
reside  there.  2.  That  in  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
chemist  the  scale  of  prices  for  analyses  should  be 
revised,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  rates.  3.  That 
the  field  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Society  should 
have  the  chemist's  special  attention.  The  publication 
of  the  results  to  be  periodical,  and  under  his  entire 
charge  and  control." 

Mr.  Harvey  wished  to  know  when  the  re-arrange- 
ment was  hkely  to  occur  ?  The  minute  said  "When 
an  opportunity  occurs."     He  had  been  speaking  about 


it  for  the  last  ten  years.    In  other  ten  years  he  might  be 

me  where  else. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  but  no  resolution  was 
put  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Menzies  reported  that  the  following  premiums 
,d  been  awarded  since  the  general  meeting  in 
January  : — I.  The  gold  medal  or  £\o  to  A.  H. 
Church,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  for  a  Report  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Sugar-Beet ;  2.  The  gold  medal  or  l,\o  to  W.  J. 
Moscrop,  agent  for  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Oliver,  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  for  a  Report  on  the  Best  Modes  of 
Housing  Fattening  Cattle. 

Steam  Ploughing.— Yroksiov  Wilson  laid  on  the 
table  the  following  memorandum  as  to  ploughing  at 
Dunmore,  by  Thompson's  traction  engine  and  Gray's 
balance  plough,  on  February  28  : — 

"  The  ploughing  took  place  in  a  large  field  at  Dunmore 
Park,  which  had  lain  about  40  years  in  grass,  and  was 
nearly  level.  The  soil  was  a  strong  clay,  and  in  good 
order  for  ploughing.  The  engine  is  of  8-horse  power, 
and  weighs  75  tons,  with  vertical  boiler  and  cylinders.  It 
runs  on  three  wheels,  with  indiarubber  tyres,  each  2  feet 
broad,  and  covers  a  space  7  feet  wide.  The  steam-guage, 
when  the  engine  was  drawing  the  plough,  indicated  a 
pressure  of  from  120  lb.  to  125  lb.  per  square  inch.  Five 
cwt.  of  coal  and  700  gallons  of  water  are  stated  to  be 
consumed  in  a  day  of  nine  hours.  The  plough  is  a 
balance-plough,  made  by  Gray  of  Uddingstone,  and  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  which  has  been  constructed.  The 
plough  had  three  mouldboards.  The  engine  travels 
the  unploughed  land,  dragging  the  plough  behind  it. 
The  length  of  furrow  was  12J  chains,  or  275  yards.  The 
furrows  made  by  the  plough  were  6  inches  deep  by  neariy 
9J  inches  broad,  and  were  fairiy  turned,  considering  that 
the  ploughman  had  not  much  experience  of  the  work.  A 
heading  20  yards  wide  was  left  at  each  end  of  the  field 
for  turning  the  engine.  To  travel  the  distance  of 
275  yards  and  to  turn  the  engine,  and  attach  it  to  the 
plough  ready  for  the  return  journey,  occupied  a  space  of 
eight  minutes  ;  and  this  required  considerable  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  engine-driver  when  turning  the  engine. 
The  engine  was  driven  by  one  man,  with  a  boy  to  attend 
the  fire  and  watch  the  pressure  and  water-guages.  The 
engine  carried  a  supply  of  coals  sufficient  for  four  hours' 
work,  and  four  hours'  supply  of  water.  The  plough  was 
steered  by  one  man,  whose  duty  also  was  to  hook  and 
unhook  the  engine  to  the  plough  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  each  journey.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  engine 
and  plough  were  working,  viz.,  three  furrows  28  inches 
wide  and  275  yards  long,  or  214  square  yards,  in  eight 
minutes,  the  time  required  to  plough  an  imperial  acre  was 
within  a  smaU  fraction  of  three  hours  ;  and  supposing  the 
plough  to  work  nine  hours  a-day,  which,  taking  the 
average  length  of  days  in  the  ploughing  season,  is  a  firll 
allowance,  it  would  turn  over  3  imperial  acres  per  day, 
or  about  what  three  pairs  of  horses  would  have  done. 
It  was  observed  that  while  the  three  ploughs  turn  over 
a  space  of  28  inches  wide,  the  engine-wheels  cover  a  space 
of  7  feet  wide,  so  that  the  wheels  of  the  engine 
pass  three  times  over  the  land  before  it  is  turned  by  the 
plough.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  engine  passing  over 
the  land  depressed  the  surface  about  ij  inch,  and  the 
soil  was  also  compressed  to  this  extent.  The  Highland 
Society's  self-registering  dynanometer,  made  by  Messrs. 
Easton,  Amos  &  Anderson,  of  London,  was  tried  on  the 
engine  and  three-furrow  plough,  and  indicated  a  draught 
of  21  cwt.  A  common  swing-plough,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  was  tried  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  draught  on 
the  land  in  its  natural  state  and  where  the  engine  had 
passed  over,  and  it  was  found  that  the  land,  where  com- 
pressed by  the  engine,  required  an  additional  power  equal 
to  the  draught  of  i  cwt.,  the  single  plough  making  6  cwt. 
on  the  unpressed  land,  and  7  cwt.  on  that  which  the  engine 
had  passed  over.  The  committee  were  desirous  of  seeing 
the  engine  and  plough  at  work  on  stubble  or  ploughed 
land,  but  Lord  Dunmore  had  no  field  on  which  it  could  be 
shown.  The  committee  would  also  wish  to  see  the  engine 
and  plough  tried  in  a  field  with  a  considerable  slope. 
Lord  Dunmore  handed  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement  of  the  cost  of  his  apparatus  and  of  the  daily 
expenditure  in  working  it : — 

Cost  of  engine,  8-horse  power .£700    o    o 

Cost  of  ploughs, 


Cost  of  water-tank. 


Allowing  engine  to  he  under  steam  four  days  a  week 
=  208  days,  which  gives  8^.  id.  as  daily  cost  for 
engine  ■ .  -  -         '•  ^ 

Ploughs,  cost  ;£70,  at  s  per  cent,  on  outlay,  and  5  per 
cent,  for  wear  and  tear  =  ij  per  annum,  and  for  100 
working  days  that  would  be  ir.  5a'.  per  diem 

Tank  would  cost  ;£30,  which  at  10  per  cent.  =  £-2  per 
annum,  would  give  for  100  days  

Engine-driver's  wages  at  241.  for  6  days 

Ploughman,  at  2j.  6rf.  per  diem 

Coal,  at  4t^- per  cwt.,  5  cwt.  


Autumn  stubbles— in  10  hours  ploughing  we  could  do 
7  acres  easily— equal  to  2j.  <)d.  per  acre  ;  spring  plough- 
ing lea,  5  acres— equal  to  3s.  lod.  The  committee  cannot 
close  their  minute  without  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Dunmore  for  his  kindness  when  they  went  to  inspect  his 
lordship's  apparatus,  and  the  gratification  that  it  gave 
them  to  see  his  lordship  interesting  himself  in  such  an 
important  subject  as  steam  cultivation,  in  which  they  trust 
he  may  be  successful." 
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implement— whether  plough,  cultivator,  or  harrow— is 
drawn  by  the  steel  wire  rope  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  windlasses  at  any  speed  that  may  be  desired. 
The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  windlasses  enable 
the  man  in  charge  to  haul  them  forward  at  the  end  of 
each  '  bout,'  and  also  to  stop  and  start  the  implement  at 
work  the  required  distance  with  perfect  precision,  without 
communicating  with  the  engine-driver.  Owing  to  some 
delays  in  reaching  the  farm,  we  found  the  work  already 
commenced  on  a  14-acre  field,  of  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram shape,  with  a  slight  but  increasing  gradient 
along  the  line  of  working.  The  engine  was  placed 
near  the  entrance,  and  close  to  a  water-course,  from 
which  it  pumped  its  own  supply.  The  engine  was 
one  of  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's  12-horse  power  double 
cylinder  traction  engines,  with  8.25-inch  cylinders,  and  a 
j2-inch  stroke,  and  having  a  '  grooved '  fly-wheel  5  feet 
in  diameter,  round  and  by  which  the  travelling  rope 
was  driven  at  the  same  speed  as  that  of  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel  itself.  The  engine  consumed  about  ijcwt.  of 
coal  per  hour  when  at  full  work.  The  '  travelling '  rope 
was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  of  the  " 
Manilla  Hemp  expressly  for  the  work,  in  length: 
250  yards,  each  length  weighing  about  112  lb. 
lengths  were  required  for  the  field.  The  rope,  1250  yards 
in  length,  and  weighing  about  5  cwt.,  was  '  ' 
the  field  at  a  height  of  about  3  feet  from  tl 
;ith  friction  pulleys  placed 
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if  8  lb.  per  square  inch  to 
iud  an  increasing  pressure  of  12  lb.  per  square  inch,  or 
!o  lb.  in  all,  to  give  motion  to  the  full  length  (1600  yards) 
if  the  '  travelling  '  rope.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
lonsumption  of  rather  more  than  2-hor5e  power  by  the 
nd  of  3-horse  power  by  tl  '  '  " 
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economy  of  working  arrangements  and  of  first  outlay,  anC 
general  adaptability  to  fields  of  varying  size  and  ^hape, 
appear  to  be  substantially  borne  out  by  the  practical  SUC' 
cess  it  has  achieved  on  Mr.  M'Laren's  farm.  Until, 
however,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  direct  and  careful  test- 
ing what  amount  of  power  is  consumed  by  friction,  &c. , 
and  what  amount  of  time  is  consumed  by  the  arrangemeni 
of  the  tackle,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  judgment  as  tc 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  '  system,'  or  its  comparativi 
economical  application.  If  the  verdict  on  these  points  bf 
satisfactory,  we  shall  no  doubt  soon  see  another  and  t 
powerful  competitor  for  public  favour  in  the  field  of  stean 
tillage,  and  Mr.  Fisken  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  o 
the  agricultural  community  for  having  successfully  workec 
out  a  new  mode  of  applying  steam-power  to  the  mecha 
nical  forces  of  the  farm. 

"P.  B.  SwiNTON,  Holyn  Bank. 
"John  Wilson,  Edinburgh. 

"  Edinburgh,  April  28,  1871. 

"^o/f.— Although  we  have  said  that  the  rate  of  work 
ing  of  the  apparatus  when   under  our  observation  wa; 
about  2  acres  per  hour,  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  havint 
left  the  field  for  about  an  hour,   on  our  return  we  founc 
that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  our  absence  was  only 
equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  acre  per  hour.     From  w" 
ever  cause  this  arose,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  v 
of  steam-power,   as  when  the  engine  was  stopped  sti 
immediately  blew  off  from  the  safety-valve. 

"P.  B.  SWINTON 

.  proposal  by 


Mr.  Mitchell  (Alloa)  reported  that 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  to  form  a  con 
general  improvement  of  land  in  Scotland 
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of  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ;  Mr.  Dickson 
Mr.  Smith,   Whittingham  Mains,  Mr. 
Bank;  Mr. 
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the  method  of  drying  thi 
done  by  natural  means, 
time  for  saving  could  thus  be  largely  extended, 
and  the  cost  of  turf  lowered  to  such  a 
rate  as  to  limit  the  use  of  coal,  which  is  now 
ng  turf  in  many  public  and  private  estab- 
:.  This  plan  seems  never  to  have  been 
yet  attempted,  in  this  country  at  least,  previous  efforts 
'       •  ical  manufacture  of   peat  fuel  having 

reeled  to  the   process  of  drying  it  by 
compression  or  by  artificial  heat.     I  am  in  hopes  the 
■ "    ed  sufficiently  important  to  be 
taken  up  by  an  agricultural  or  other  scientific  society. 
Meantime,  I  am  willing  to  offer  a  premium  of  £\c 
you  will  kindly  award  it),  for  the  best  machine,  if 
can  be  produced,  having  practical  merit.   The  raacl; 
to  be  exhibited  in  Dublin  next  August,  at  the  sc 
time  as  the    Royal    Agricultural   Show,    and   I    ' 
gladly  double  the  amount  in  case  the  judges  of 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  may  be  good  enough 
relieve  you  of  the  trouble  of  the 
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s  long 
of  nearly  400  yards 
on:  of  Fowler's  reversing  cultivators,  working  7  tines,  and 
covering  a  breadth  of  6  feet,  and  set  at  a  depth  of  S,  in- 
creasing to  II  inches.  The  field  had  been  steam-ploughed 
with  a  10  by  8  furrow  in  autumn,  and  was  now  being  cul- 
tivated for  Potatos.  The  distance  between  the  windlasses 
(headlands)  was  about  2oo_yards,  and  the  average  leiigth 
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pproved 
5  on  February  i 
.pointed  :  — Th( 
f  Corstorphine 
Swinton,  Holy 
Young,  Keir  Mains  ;  Mr.  Elliot,  Laigh- 
Stephens,  Redbrae  ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Alloa  ; 
,  of  Thurston— the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
The  committee  had  a  meeting  on  Febru- 
n  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  prepared 
by  the  Marquis  was  read.  After  some  conversation  as 
to  how  the  committee  should  take  action,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  should  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  till  a  future 
day  convenient  for  his  lordship,  by  which  time  it  was 
hoped  that  each  member  would  be  prepared  with  his 
own  views  of  the  best  mode  of  improving  land,  and  of 
the  course  to  be  recommended  to  the  directors. 

Miscellaneous.— The  memorial  of  the  Privy  Council 
anent  the  transit  of  animals,  the  report  on  prizes  offered 
by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  with  reference  to  humanity  to 
animals,  appointment  of  committee  to  consider  as  to  a 
register  for  farm  servants,  petition  to  House  of  Com- 
mons in  regard  to  the  gun-tax,  and  the  appointment  of 
committee  with  power  to  form  an  entomological  collec- 
tion, were  agreed  to.  In  submitting  the  petition  anent 
the  gun-tax, 

Mr.  Hu.NTER,  Thurston,  said  he  had  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  authorities  in  London  as  to  the 
definition  of  game.  From  the  correspondence,  it 
appeared  foxes,  badgers,  dogs,  polecats,  &c.,  could  be 
shot  without  a  gun  licence,  but  no  bird  whatever  could 
be  killed  without  a  licence. 

Cutting  Turf  by  Steam-pmuei-.—The  following  com- 
munication, by  Mr.  Henry  Trench,  of  Cangort  Park, 
Roscrea,  Ireland,  was  laid  on  the  table  :  — "  It  is  pro- 
posed  that   a   premium  be  offered  for  a  machine  by 
which  steam-power  may  be  used  to  supersede  the  1 
of  the  slane  in  cutting  turf  or  peat  for  fuel— the  mach 
to  cut  sods  of  turf  similar  to  those  cut  by  the  ordini 
upright  or  breast  slane,  and  to  leave  them  spread 
the  bank  in  the  usual  way.     The  operation  of  cutt' 
and  spreading  is  at  present  more  than  half  the  tc 
cost   of  turf,   and   is  therefore   the  chief  thing  to 
economised.     It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  chai 


proceedings.       

NORFOLK. 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  show  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society  last  week,  at  Dereham,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  presided,  and  spoke  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  in  Norfolk.  The 
show  was  well  attended— the  receipts  at  the  showyard 
having  much  exceeded  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  prize  list.  There  were  good 
classes  of  Norfolk  cattle,  and  a  fair  show  of  horses. 
The  1st  prize  for  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls,  including  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  prize  of  /'lo  los.,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Upson's  Prince  Lincoln.  The  Southdown  classes 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  Lord  Walsingham's  usual 
contribution. 

After  Mr.  C.  S.  Read's  speech  on  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  W.  Jones  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mott  spoke  for  the  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful candidates. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Bart.,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of 
the  "  Successful  Cattle  Exhibitors,"  said  :  We  may 
divide  the  pastures  of  Norfolk  into  two  categories.  The 
rich  pastures  in  Marshland  and  in  the  valleys  will  grow 
Shorthorns  extremely  well,  and  there  I  have  often  found 
specimens  reared ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  your  light  land 
grasses  would  enable  you  profitably  to  breed  Short- 
horns. Fat  them  we  can,  and  better  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  because  we  know  better  how  to 
use  Turnips  and  cake.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  breed  animals  upon  thin  and  wiry  grasses.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  satisfactorily 
breed  Shorthorns  upon  our  upland  farms.  You  would 
keep  a  succession  of  Vetch  crops  growing  in 
;ow  will  have  succulent  food 
If  the  milk  which  it  requires. 
Where  a  county  has  a  speciality,  where  it  has  a  par- 
ticular class  of  stock  that  bears  its  name,  that  is  known 
to  be  found  within  its  borders,  and  is  a  marketable 
commodity  which  elsewhere  obtains  an  advanced  price, 
that  stock  ought  to  be  cultivated.  If  our  Norfolk 
stock  becomes  fashionable,  as  I  believe  it  will— if  it  be 
taken  up  by  the  high  and  mighty— and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  intends  to  have  one  of  the  principal  herds  in 
Norfolk,— we  may  depend  upon  it  that  many  people  will 
come  here  for  bulls  and  cows,  and  we  shall  drive  a 
profitable  trade,  which,  after  all,  is  most  important. 
I  think  we  should  not  do  well  if  we  were  to  dispense 
with  the  prizes  we  give  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
use  of  prizes  is  that  by  competition  it  affords  persons 
who  want  animals,  either  male  or  female,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  where  to  find  the  best,  and  the 
best  will  achieve  supremacy,  for  to  that  buyers  will 
resort.  Therefore  I  say  that  if  any  of  these  shows  were 
to  where  the 
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best  Southdowns,  home-breds,  or  Shorthorns  could  be 
found,  a  great  advantage  would  be  taken  from  the 
purchaser,  and  a  man  would  not  get  the  profit  he 
deserves  for  the  care  and  expense  he  has  bestowed 
upon  his  flock  or  his  herd.  I  am  altogether  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  the  rewards  now  given  for  the 
successful  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals,  because 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we  have  yet  reached 
perfection.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  Darwinism ;  I 
think  that  you  may  modify  an  animal  to  almost  any- 
thing. I  will  just  throw  out  a  question  to  be  solved  by 
the  next  meeting,  namely,  who  will  tell  us  of  a  plant 
that  will  give  us  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  afterwards  a 
sure  crop  of  Wheat.  We  know  that  if  we  have  a  good 
plant  of  Clover  we  get  a  good  plant  of  Wheat,  but  then 
we  do  not  get  a  good  plant  of  Clover  afterwards.  There 
is  also  a  nut  which  I  will  give  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  crack.  The  farmer  and  the  labourer  both 
produce  genuine  unadulterated  goods ;  but  the  groceries 
bought  by  the  one  and  the  oilcake  and  manures  pur- 
chased by  the  other  are  sadly  adulterated  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  around  me  that 
they  should  find  out  some  means  of  checking  this  state 
of  thini's.  It  is  checked  in  America,  where  adultera- 
tion is  "made  a  penal  offence,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  oilcake  there  is  worth  £2  a  ton  more  than  the 
English  cake.  Many  of  you  would  not  object  to  buy  a 
ton  of  American  cike  without  seeing  it,  but  would 
not  like  to  buy  a  ton  of  English  cake  without  seeing  a 
sample. 

Mr.    J.    T.   MoTT  ga 


'The  Unsuccessful  Exhi. 
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bitors."  In  the  course  of  a  humorous  speech  he  said  : 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  you  how  I  burnt  my  fingers  in 
dissolving  bones,  or  how  many  big-bellied  carboys  of 
sulphuric  acid  I  consumed— that  did  not  pay— and  the 
stench  was  not  agreeable.  So  I  determined  to  pur- 
chase my  supeqjhosphate  from  a  manufacturer  ;  my 
first  10  tons  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  following 
year  I  took  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  pot  of  this 
savoury  compound  to  Professor  Voelcker  in  London  ; 
the  analysis  cost  me  20s.,  but  that  was  no  object  to  an 
enterprising  farmer.  The  report  was  most  favour- 
able; the  analysis  was  printed  on  the  handbills  of 
the  manufacturer  as  a  voucher  of  quality.  I 
gave  an  extensive  order,  everything  promised 
well,  the  Turnip  ground  was  like  a  garden, 
the  season  was  most  favourable ;  but,  alas  \  by 
some  mysterious  process,  the  article,  which  was  called 
genuine,  had  lost  its  virtue,  my  Turnips  never  came  to 
the  hoe,  I  dropped  ;f  250,  and  my  bullock  account  did 
not  look  quite  so  well  probably  as  the  return  of  my 
friend,  the  manufacturer  of  manures.  This  was,  as  I 
said,  many  years  ago,  and  it  taught  me  never  to  deal 
with  advertisers,  and  I  have  never  been  victimised 
since ;  but  I  think  we  must  all  allow  that  in  no  article 
is  there  so  much  deception,  so  much  difficulty  in 
securing  your  money's  worth,  as  in  the  purchase  of 
manures.  I  am  sure  that  the  old  proverb,  "  Muck  is 
the  mother  of  money,"  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
infallible  specifics  which  are  thrust  upon  the  farmer 
every  market  day.  I  am  not  going  to  produce 
my  balance-sheet,  but  I  will  say  that  after  holding 
1200  acres  for  twelve  years  I  let  Soo  to  one  of 
the  best  tenants  in  the  country  at  double  the 
original  rent.  He  has  now  held  it  for  eight  years, 
and  has  just  taken  a  new  lease,  so  I  don't  think  farm- 
ing such  a  bad  business  after  all.  Before  I  sit  down  I 
would  make  one  more  observation.  A  showyard  is 
very  much  like  a  public  school,  where  a  cocky  boy 
gets  well  licked,  and  soon  finds  his  level.  An  exhibitor 
here  soon  discovers  that  his  own  animal  is  not  the 
perfect  beauty  he  imagined,  "  not  all  that  fancy  painted 
her,  so  lovely,  so  divine."  He  comes  here  to  have  the 
conceit  knocked  out  of  him,  and  goes  home  a  wiser  if 
not  a  happier  man.  This  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some practical  results  of  these  exhibitions.  After  what 
he  had  said  they  would  readily  understand  that  he  felt 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  toast  that  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands — that  of  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors. 


Stallion,  foaled  before  1869.  — N 

Court,  Basingstoke  ;   2d,  iCsj   ^^' 
An^mering. 

■  '    ■  .£10,  S.  H.  Terry,  Esq.,  Western  Patrick, 


Micheldever, 

Hacks. 
Mare  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  15  hands  high,  and  calculated 
to  carry  12  stones.— ist.  £to,  Mr.  E.  W,  Snook,  Middleton  House, 
Bognor:  2d,  Mr.  J.  Turvill,  Hartley  Park  Farm,  Alton. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  10  hands  high. — ist,  £6,  Mr. 
W.  Perkins,  Southampton  :  2d,  £-„  Mr.  W.  D.  King,  Chiltley 
Farm,  Liphook. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  14  hands  high,  —ist,  £,6,  Mr.  S. 
Warrell,  Portsmouth  :  2d,  £^,  Mr.  A.  Ede,  Swarthling,  near 
Southampton. 

BULLS    AND    COWS. 

Shorthorn  Bull.— ist,  £10,  t,U.  R.  Sofle,  Hams.  Eastleigh. 
near  Southampton  ;  2d,  £,$,  W.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Basing  P.ark- 
Alton,  Hants. 

"  "  ■      3  years. — 1st,  £^,  John  Walter,  Esq., 


calfv 


Shorth. 

months  next  preceding  June  21.  —  ist,  £\o,  Mr.  J.  A 
Chilton  Park  Farm,  Thame  ;    2d.  £5.  W.  Nicholson,  Esq, 
£1,  Messrs.  Heasman  ;    ; 


Sussex  Bull,  any  age.— ist,  £1,  Messrs.  Heasman  ;  2d,  £■%, 
Mr.  John  Tur>'ill,  Alton. 

Sussex  Cow  in  calf,  or  if  in  milk,  having  had  a  calf  within 
6  months,  —ist,  £$,  Messrs.  Heasman  ;  2d,  £^,  Mr,  J.  Turvill. 

Devon  Bull  of  any  age.— :st,  £s,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Westham, 
Sussex  (only 


HANTS  AXD  HERTS. 

This  Society  held  its  tenth  meeting  the  other  day 
at  Portsmouth,  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  The 
weather  was  extremely  unpropitious,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent show  was  thus  unable  to  attract  the  usual  number 
of  visitors.  The  following  is  the  list  of  judges  and 
their  awards ; — 

JUDGES. 

Sheep.— Mr.  Henry  Fooks,  Whitechurch,  Blandford  ;  Mr.  E. 
Olding,  Woodford  Cottage,  Salisbury ;  and  Mr.  H.  Bone,  Avon, 
Ringwood. 

Horses. — Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  Kllbume  Lodge,  Hurst,  near 
Wokingham  :  Mr.  W.  Wheatly,  Reading :  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner,  Eling,  Southampton. 

Bulls  and  Cows. — Mr.  A.  Craddock,  Lambourne,  Berks  : 
Mr.  William  Champion,  Reading:  and  Mr.  Game,  Church  Hill, 
Chipping  Norton. 

Pigs. — Messrs.  Craddock,  Champion,  and  Game. 

PoULTRV.— Mr.  J.  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  London, 


hook  ;  and  Mr.  Ch; 

Ploughing.— M 

Mr.  George  Pittis, 


»E    Co:..PETlTlON-.-Mr.   W.  Chalcraft,    Lip- 
as.  Clark,  Olanfield,  Homdean. 
r.  John  Turvill,  Hartley,  Mandit,  Alton  :  and 
Wymering. 


,£5,  A.  Morrison,  Esq.  :  2d,  £1,  Mr. 
Itldd,  Overton,  Hants 


:'^:Mr. 


(only  entry)- 

Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock,  which  have  never  been 
housed  and  dean  shorn.— ist,  ^lo,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fill  :  2d,  £s>  Mr. 
John  Barton. 

Ram  Lambs. — 1st,  ,^^8,  A.  Morrison,  Esq.  ;  2d,  .j^s,  Mr.  John 
Moore  ;  3d,  £,z.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bennett,  Chilmark,  SalLsbiiry. 

Ewe  Lanibs.-ist,  £s,  Mr.  F.  S.  Schwann ;  2d,  £^,  Mr.  A, 
Budd,  Overton,  Hants. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  in  this  class  v 


;  commended. 


Shearling  Rams, 
hichester. 


Southdown. 
,  £\o,  Mr.  J.  E.  and  A.  Heasman  :  2d, 
;     3d,    £3,    Mr.    H.    Penfold,    Selsey, 


Ramofany  age.— 1st,  £S,   K 
VIt.  H.  Penfold ;    3d.  £^,  Mr.  A.  T.  Newmai  . 
late  Mr.  J.  A.  Finnic,  Westdean,  Chichester. 

Shearling  Ewes.— ist,  £\o,    S.    W.    Seward,    Esq.,    Westo 
Petersfield  ;  2d,  £$,  Mr-  G.  Pittis,  Wymering,  near  Cosham. 
Oxfordshire  Down. 


■ling  Rams.- 

■n,  Farringdon;  2d.  £'^,A.  F.  M.  Druce,  Esq. ,  Biirghfield, 

F.  M.  Druce,  Esq.  (only  znlry\ 


Reading. 

Shearling  Ewes. 


Shearling  Rams.- 


,  Wooiley  House,  Romscy. 

COTSW 


'ooiley  I 
ling  Ew 


;  Farm,  Dorchester. 


£s,     Mr.  W.  Taylor,    Glynley,    Westham 

Channel  islands  Bull,  any  age.— ist,  £$,  Lord  Chesham  ;  2d, 
Mr.  H.  Drewitt,  MiUvill,  Titchfield. 

Channel  Islands  Cow.— ist,  ^5,  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke  ;  2d,  Mr.  Henry  Drewitt,  Millvill,  Titchfield. 

Channel  Islands  Heifers, — ist,  £$,  Lord  Chesham  :  2d,  ,,^3. 
Mr.  Henry  Drewitt 


,  .,_.  L".  Barton,  Sherborne,  Basingstoke. 

Breeding  Sow,  any  age,— ist  and  2d,  Mr.  H.  Humfrey.  The 
whole  class  generally  commended. 

Pair  of  Sows,  under  6  months. — ist,  £^,  Mr.  H.  Humfrey  ; 
2d,  £z,  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Sons. 

Boar  of  any  age,  large  breed,  not  being  Berkshire. — 1st,  £%, 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Sons  ;    2d,  £3,   Messrs.  J.  Wheeler 

Breeding  Sow,  any  age. — ist,  ,;^5,  Messrs.  Duckering  ;  2d,  £v>, 
Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Wheeler. 

Boar,  any  age,  small  breed,  not  being  Berkshire. — ist,  £$, 
Messrs.  Duckering  &  Son  ;    2d,  A.  F.  M.^Druce,  Esq. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

EAST   LOTHIAN. 

Injwy  Dime  to  Grain  in  Threshing. — At  the  late 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Club,  held  on  Friday,  the 
2dult.,  Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  presiding,  said 
Mr.  Cunningham,  brewer,  Athelstaneford,  had  kindly 
sent  a  detailed  communication  with  reference  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  for  malting  purposes  of  bi-uising  or 
breaking  grain  in  the  process  of  threshing.  On  the 
same  point,  Mr.  Punton,  Aberlady  Mains,  wrote  :  — 

"As  regards  the  overdressing  of  Barley,  a  serious  loss 
is  the  consequence  in  malting,  particularly  in  the  spring 
months.  When  the  pickles  are  broken  or  bruised  they  do 
not  germinate,  and  when  only  a  few  days  in  operation 
they  become  quite  mouldy  and  sour.  The  damaged  grains 
also  contaminate  the  sound  ones,  arid  the  whole  'floor' 
has  to  be  thrown  on  the  kiln  before  the  malting  process  is 
half-finished,  and  the  quality  of  the  malt  is  consequently 
very  much  deteriorated.  I  observe  that  Bariey  threshed 
with  the  English  high  speed  mills  is  very  often  a  good 
deal  broken  and  bruised,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 


something  to  do  with  it.  I  may  mention  the  machinery  we 
have  here  (the  old  style  of  rollers  and  hummeller)  threslies 
the  Barley  without  breaking  or  injuring  a  single  pickle, 
and  the  weights  during  the  past  season  ran  from  57  lb.  to 
59  lb.  per  bushel.  I  have  no  experience  of  Wheat.  No 
doubt  overdressing  will  act  against  it  too,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent,  I  should  think,  as  with  Barley." 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bridges,  engineer,  North  Berwick,  wrote  :— 

"  This  evil  has  been  brought  on  by  the  introduction  of 
drums  running  at  high  speeds.  First,  there  were  the  peg 
mills,  a  few  of  which  I  erected  in  this  county  about  1850. 
and  were  discontinued  principally  on  this  account.  Then 
immediately  followed  the  present  high-speed  drums,  which 
are  not  free  of  the  same  fault.  From  1852  to  i860,  I 
made  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  this  county,  and 
tried  various  plans  to  overcome  this  defect,  but  had  not 
at  this  period  availed  myselfof  any  of  the  English  patents, 
but  rather  avoided  them.  The  greatest  advantage  I  found 
was  in  making  the  concave  as  open  ps  possible,  particu- 
larly at  the  entrance,  where  the  bulk  of  the  grain  was 
knocked  out,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  escape  more  readily  the 
instant  it  was  out  of  the  bar.  For  the  last  10  years, 
the  concave  I  have  been  using  has  carried  out  this 
principle  more  effectually  than  before,  having  sub- 
stituted malleable  for  cast  iron.  I  have  used  drum 
beaters  of  various  kinds,  and  for  several  years  past 
have  used  only  the  patent  serrated  beaters,  which 
are  now  made  of  steel  as  well  as  of  iron,  and  during 
this  period  -  viz.,  the  last  ten  years— I  have  had  no 
complaints  made.  As  an  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
tlie  improved  concave,  there  were  lately  complaints 
made  of  two  mills  I  had  erected  in  1858  bruising 
the  grain.     The  old  beaters  on  tlie  dmm  were  replaced  by 


the  patent  serrated  beafer  without 
improvement, 
ones,  which  ei 

construction,  a  careful  millman  is  indispensable  for  the 
proper  working,  and  keeping  these  mills  in  the  best  order. 
Several  cases  of  bad  management  have  come  under  my 
notice,  considerably  affecting  the  bruising  of  grain.  In 
putting  Bariey  through  the  mill  a  second  time,  in  cases  of 
smut,  when  the  hummeller  cannot  be  used,  it  is  highly 
needful  to  screw  back  the  concave  a  little  ;  also,  when 
rough  elevators  discharge  into  the  drum,  no  more  grain 
should  be  allowed  to  come  up  than  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
recollect  of  any  case  where  the  hummeller  was  at  fault  in 
bruismg  grain,  where  it  was  not  found  to  be  running  too 
part  of  the  casing." 


close  £ 


The  subject  you  name  has  had  a  great  amount  of  my 
for  several  years  back,  namely— the  evils  arising 
from  the  breaking  of  corn  by  machmery.  The  causes  of 
the  same  are  not  few,  from  which  I  may  mention  two  or 
three,  ist,  the  kind  of  drum  used  ;  2d,  the  way  the  drum 
and  concave  are  adjusted  and  kept  in  order.  3d,  the 
state  the  corn  is  in  when  threshing.  In  dry  seasons,  the 
drum  must  be  kept  in  first-rate  order  to  prevent  breaking. 
The  thing  suggests  itself  to  me,  that  if  the  farmers  would 
get  their  millwrights  at  shorter  intervals  to  examine  and 
adjust  their  drums,  instead  of  their  own  men  shifting  them, 
we  would  see  less  broken  corn  than  at  present.  In  this 
district,  where  the  drums  are  not  meddled  with,  there  are 
no  complaints  of  broken  corn.  In  making  this  suggestion 
I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  men  in  charge  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  they  deserve  credit  for  the  way  that 
they  manage  them.  The  only  kind  of  drum  I  use  is 
Goucher's  patent  drum,  with  grooved  beater  plates. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Athelstaneford,  after  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  said  : — F.rst,  then,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  object  sought  in  malting  is  to  change  the 
starchy  substance  of  the  grain  into  grape-sugar.  This 
is  accomplished  by  steeping  the  Barley  in  water,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  to  produce  fermentation. 
When  the  grain  begins  to  vegetate,  it  is  extended  on 
the  floors,  and  kept  there  from  10  to  20  days,  the  time 
varying  with  the  condition  of  the  grain  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere.  During  this  period  the 
plumule  or  acrospire,  which  springs  from  the  root  end 
of  the  seed — the  future  stem  of  the  plant,  in  fact — 
gradually  ascends  until  it  emerges  from  the  seed  at  the 
end  opposite  the  root.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
chemical  change  effected  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
acrospire— viz.,  that  of  changing  the  starch  into  sugar — 
is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  corn  up  which  the 
acrospire  has  crept,  and  no  further — the  upper  part  of 
the  corn  not  covered  with  the  acrospire  still  retaining  its 
starchy  consistence.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
secret  of  malting  consists  in  promoting,  by  natural  and 
regular  process,  the  growth  of  the  acrospire  until  it 
reaches  the  end,  or  very  nearly  the  end,  of  the  com, 
because  when  it  extends  further  it  extracts  the  substance 
of  the  seed.  Now,  it  will  be  evident,  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  stated,  that  when  grain  is  damaged  to  any 
extent,  it  is  more  than  useless  for  malting  purposes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  broken  and  crushed  corns  not  only 
do  not  grow,  but  they  change  colour,  and  become 
mouldy.  The  crushed  corns,  by  absorbing  moisture 
internally,  rapidly  decompose  and  putrify  when  exposed 
long  to  the  temperature  of  the  working  floor  ;  whilst 
those  grains  that  are  rubbed,  although  they  do  spring, 
rapidly  discolour  and  decay  before  being  ready  for  the 
kiln.  The  loss  thus  sustained  in  malting  damaged 
Barley  consists  first  in  paying  duty  for  a  portion  of 
grain  incapable  of  undergoing  the  necessary  chemical 
change  for  producing  malt,  in  the  loss  of  quality  and 
flavour  by  the  damaged  corns  becoming  mouldy  with 
decay ;  and,  lastly — and  this  is  the  greatest  loss  connected 
with  the  handling  of  the  article — in  being  obliged  to 
hurry  the  floors  to  the  kiln  before  the  sound  grains 
have  had  time  to  mature,  thereby  leaving  the  acrospire 
only  half  developed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
corns  still  retaining  their  starchy  consistence,  leaving 
the  malt  hard  and  flinty,  in  place  of  coming  out  crisp 
and  flowing  in  texture,  as  good  malt  should  be.  I 
may  remark  here  that  these  observations  are  applicable 
to  all  Barley  which  has  sustained  damage  in  the  way 
indicated,  when  used  for  malting  ;  but  of  course  the 
evil  is  modified  by  the  degree  to  which  the  evil  has 
extended.  Some  of  the  Barley  may  be  only  slightly 
rubbed,  while  some  may  be  both  broken,  crushed,  and 
rubbed,  and  the  results  I  have  explained  will  follow  in 
the  proportion  to  which  the  damage  has  extended. 
Let  me  say,  that  a  good  deal  of  damage  may  be  sus- 
tained by  grains  which  can  only  be  discovered  by 
looking  somewhat  closely  into  it.  And  buyers,  on 
some  market  days,  have  little  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  grain  as  it  should  be.  A  number  of  farmers, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  colour  of  their 
Barley,  when  they  had  much  smut,  were  in 
the  habit,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
of  putting  their  Barley  twice  through  the  mills 
— a  most  pernicious  practice,  as  the  Barley  was 
so  damaged  as  to  be  very  unsafe  for  malting  pur- 
poses. I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  bought 
parcels  of  Barley  coloured  to  some  extent  with  the 
dust  of  the  smut,  and  I  have  found  that  by  putting 
the  water  into  the  steep  first,  and  giving  the  Barley 
an  extra  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  smut 
came  off.  So  long  as  the  body  of  the  corns  have 
sustained  no  damage,  something  may  be  made  of 
them.  The  evil  maltsters  above  all  things  deprecate  is 
the  damage  of  com  by  breaking  or  bruising  it.     I  men- 
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tioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter  tliat  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  damaged  Barley  date  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  high-speed  mills  into  East  Lothian.  Such 
is  my  experience.  The  particular  phase  of  the  com- 
plaint was  contemporaneous  with  their  introduction 
into  the  county.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  high- 
speed mill,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
finishing  the  grain  for  the  market  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine,  is  a  most  desirable  implement.  It 
threshes  quicker,  it  threshes  cleaner,  it  turns  out 
the  straw  in  a  whole  state,  it  has  many  recommenda- 
tions, and,  I  believe,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  now. 
I  consider,  however,  that  much  of  the  evil  resulting 
from  their  use  is  the  result  of  faulty  construction  or 
mismanagement.  I  often  get  Barley  threshed  with 
high-speed  mills  perfectly  free  from  any  damage  what- 
ever. If  one  farmer  can  use  it  to  good  purpose,  it  is 
surely  possible  for  all  to  do  it  ;  the  effort  is  worth  try- 
ing. I  know  that  parties  whose  grain  is  known  to  be 
sound  and  good  not  only  command  a  more  ready  sale 
in  the  market,  but  invariably  get,  I  believe,  a  higher 
price.  My  object  in  writing  this  is  more  to  point  out 
the  evils  resulting  from  defective  threshing,  leaving  to 
others  the  task  of  devising  the  remedy  ;  but  I  may 
remark  that  I  think  the  damage  is  often  sustained  by 
the  grain  in  passing  through  the  mill,  the  concave  of 
the  drum  being  screwed  too  close  to  the  convex  of  the 
frame.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  rubbing 
and  crushing  of  the  corn.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  hummeller  is  the  cause,  but  the  grain  runs 
through  the  hummeller  in  a  thin  stream.  The  knives, 
indeed,  are  sharp,  and  may  possibly  cut  the  grains. 
They  sometimes  appear  as  if  they  had  been  cut,  so 
clean  across  does  the  division  appear,  without  a  dimple 
or  break  on  either  side  of  the  grain.  If  such  should 
be  the  case,  is  it  not  possible  to  alter  the  hummellers 
as  they  come  in  connection  with  the  old  beating  drum, 
viz.,  to  have  the  machine  placed  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally,  the  knives  blunted,  and  the  speed  very 
much  reduced  ?  There  would  then  be  a  solid  body  of 
grain  to  act  upon,  and  although  the  inlet  and  outlet 
would  require  some  nicety  of  regulating,  that  might  be 
accomplished.  Another  defect  with  some  high-speed 
drums  consists  in  their  being  screwed  without  any 
guage  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  drum  from  the 
frame.  Consequently  the  space  for  the  gi-ain  and 
straw  to  pass  between  is  regulated  with  no  certainty 
— sometimes  it  may  be  closer  and  sometimes  wider, 
as  inclination  or  accident  may  determine.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Barley  grown  in  East-Lothian  being 
bought  for  malting  purposes,  and  the  climate,  soil, 
and  means  of  the  farmer  combining  to  produce  a 
first-class  article,  so  far  as  the  raw  material  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
greatly  the  interest  of  farmers  to  study  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  (the  malting  trade),  and  prepare  the  grain 
in  such  a  way  that  its  value  may  be  in  no  way 
deteriorated  by  the  process  of  preparing  it  for  the 
market — I  repeat,  the  interest  of  farmers.  I  might  sug- 
gest an  appeal  to  your  professional  reputation,  and  say 
that  while  East  Lothian  can  boast  of  a  class  of  farmers 
who  have  led  the  van  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and 
been  foremost  in  utilising  any  discovery  in  science 
applicable  to  their  particular  domain,  it  seems  like  a 
stigma  on  their  character— their  professional  character 
— that  grain  of  such  superior  quality  should  be  spoiled 
in  the  dressing.  But  I  feel  persuaded  that,  were 
buyers  assured  of  greater  security  against  damaged 
grain,  coming  as  they  now  do  from  all  quarters,  a  spirit 
of  confidence  would  be  implanted,  and  they  would  be 
the  more  prepared  to  give  the  utmost  value  for  the 
article.  I  know,  from  conversation  with  parties  in  the 
trade,  that  the  feeling  has  been  that  rubbing  is 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  East  Lothian  Barley.  As  I 
remarked,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  slight,  in  some 
there  is  no  defect ;  still  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mischief  when  the  feeling  extends 
to  the  whole  district.  Had  there  been  no  such 
feeling,  it  is  probable  prices  might  have  been  better. 
I  must  say  that  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  evil  to 
any  of  my  friends  engaged  in  farming,  they  have 
invariably  admitted  it,  and  expressed  a  most  anxious 
desire  to  remedy  the  evil  did  they  know  how.  The 
difficulty  lay  in  applying  a  sufficient  amount  of 
friction  to  separate  the  awn  without  damaging  thi 
grain.  I  hope  that  some  wiser  heads  will  be  able  t( 
devise  a  remedy,  and  that  no  such  suTsject  will  need  t( 
be  discussed  next  year.  In  these  remarks  I  have  con 
fined  myself  to  Barley  as  applied  for  malting  purposes 
Other  kinds  of  grain  are  broken  and  bruised,  but  ; 
would  suppose  that,  unless  used  for  seed,  or  stored  fo 
a  length  of  time,  the  damage  sustained  is  nothing  lik^ 
so  great  in  the  way  of  destroying  the  value  of  the 
grain  as  in  the  case  of  Barley  making  into  malt,  the 
rest  being  all  manufactured  in  a  dry  state. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Douglas)  said  that  after  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  an  evil  connected  with  the  dressing  of  both  Wheat 
and  Barley  did  exist,  which  in  the  one  case  deteriorated 
its  value  as  seed,  and  in  the  other  for  malting  purposes. 
Farmers  would  be  glad  if  practical  men  could  fall  upon 
some  expedient  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  was  their  desire 
not  only  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  grain  but  that 
the  purchaser  should  have  the  full  value  from  it,  and 
not  be  subjected  to  the  waste  which  it  had  been  shown 
had  sometimes  to  be  borne  by  the  maltster.  A  thresh- 
ing-mill should,  above  all  things,  thresh  clean,  for  they 
could  not  afford  to  throw  away  any  of  the  grain,  seeing 


they  had  little  enough  of  it  on  the 
deal  of  the  evil  complained  of,  he  tho\ 
hummeller,  to   which  much  atten 


:;ht,  arose  I 


should   be 


)f    the 


he  hummellers  were  too  hori- 
:red  the  upright  action  the  best, 
re  under  control.  There  ought 
scale  for  regulating  the  speed 
i    shosving   the    importance   of    a 


ioned  a  case  in  which 
.  stack,  and  its  weight 
His  mill  then  under- 
rest  of  the  stack  was 
lighed  16 St.  6  lb.,  but 
nill  not  having  broken 
■  higher  than  the  heavier 


properly  working  mill,  he 
a  farmer  threshed  a  portion  of 
in  the  market  was  16  st.  11  lb. 
went  some  alterations,  and  the 
threshed.  This  portion  only  w 
in  consequence  of  the  improved 
so  much,  it  sold  3s.  per  quarti 
sample. 

Mr.  Hope,  Fenton  Bams,  as  bearing  out  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Cunningham,  said  he  had  been  told  by 
an  extensive  brewer  in  Edinburgh  that  he  frequently 
got  over  the  fingers  by  buying  Barley  from  parties  he 
did  not  know.  There  were  some  farmers,  this  gentle- 
man said,  from  whom  they  could  buy  with  perfect 
security  ;  and  when  the  Barley  was  unbroken,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  giving  2s.  or  3s.  more  a  quarter  for  it. 
.Sometimes,  too,  he  had  been  told,  that  when  severely 
bit,  brewers  had  recourse  to  laying  in  a  quantity  of 
foreign  Barley.  These  things  showed  the  necessity 
for  farmers  paying  attention  to  this  subject.  For  his 
own  part,  he  believed  the  evil  had  arisen  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  high-speed  dnims ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  arose  often  from  the 
inattention  of  the  farmers  themselves.  They  left 
the  matter  to  men  who,  in  order  to  get  through  a 
good  day's  work,  put  too  much  grain  in  the  hum- 
meller, which  he  found  always  caused  broken  grain. 
A  good  portion  of  the  injury  arose  from  too  much 
hummelling.  As  to  smut,  he  might  mention  that  the 
first  sample  of  Barley  he  threshed  in  his  high-speed 
mill  was  quite  white  when  it  went  into  the  hummeller, 
and  quite  black  when  it  came  out.  He  stopped  the 
mill  at  once,  and  put  the  Barley  through  the  fanners, 
and  he  found  by  that  process  the  smut  was  blown 
away,  and  the  sample  came  out  quite  clean. 

Mr.  Harvey  said  he  had  no  wish  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  high-speed  drums  ;  but  about  30  years 
ago  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  broken  grain 
coming  into  the  market,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
broken  grain  had  increased  since  their  introduction. 
He  admired  the  fine  action  of  the  high-speed  drums  ; 
but  when  the  grain  came  out  broken  where  was  the 


benefit?  Mismanagement  had  been  bla 
but  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant  th 
needed  to  be  superintended  by  men  ace 


ed  for  this  ; 
;  these  mills 
stomed  con- 


Mr.  H ALL]  day,  engine 
make  high-speed  threshing 
before  doing  so  he  had  g. 
machines  in  use  there.  Alter  ms 
work,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  thi 
fault  of  breaking  the  grain.  The  re 
made  him  think  that  the  system  of 
cave  by  six  or  eight  screws  was  a  \ 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  farm  servar 
fore  constructed  a  system  of  regul 
whereby  any  gentleman  could  rej 
dress-coat  on,  and  without  stopping 
mill  was  not  threshing  clean,  theatt 


England  to  see 
ispecting  several 
lat  they  had  all 


lating  the  con- 
iwkward  thing 
He  had  there' 
:  the  concave, 
:  it  with  his 
:  mill.  If  the 
id  nothing 


to  do  but  to  turn  a  small  handle,  and  the  whc 

cave  was  regulated  from  one  point.     He  foui 

expedient  of  great  benefit.     He  had  put  up  a  1 

Mr.  Tod,  Bearford,  about  12  years  ago,  and  aftei 

in  operation  they  had  to  search  the  whole  "  bing 

to  try  to  get   a  broken  pickle.     He  thought  th( 

a  good  deal  in  the  width  of  the  concave.     He  made 

the  concave  of  Mr.  Tod's  mill  pretty  wide,  to  alio 

the  grain  to  g(      " 

it  to  escape  from  the  drum  whenever  the  grai 

taken  from  the  ear.     He  found  that  with  the  C( 

which 


therefoi 


;  gram, 


f  Mr.  Tod 

Dwn  after  be: 
the  drum  who 
•.     He  found  tli 

were  portions  of  the 
:  the  pickle  being  take 
;ed  to  straighten  the 
leads  getting  through  I 
t,  had  a  greater  tendei 


-to  allov 


and  he  therefor 


reed  in  the 


let  the  corn  get  out.  He  believed,  also,  tha 
the  speed  of  the  drum  had  something  to  do  with  th, 
breaking  of  the  grain.  When  the  grain  was  very  dr 
the  velocity  of  the  drum  would  cause  this  breakage- 
the  mere  contact  of  the  drum  would  break  very  dr 
corn.  The  drum  acted  as  a  disintegrator  when  the 
speed  was  very  high.  To  obviate  this  he  had  put  two 
speeds  on  the  drum,  so  that  in  threshing  Beans  and 
Wheat  the  speed  of  the  drum  could  be  reduced,  while 
the  rest  of  the  machine  was  going  at  the  full  rate.  H( 
had  done  this  to  several  mills,  by  putting  on  anothe; 
pulley  for  threshing  Wheat,  and  he  believed  that  sinc< 
then  there  had  been  a  great  improvement.  As  to  th< 
hummeller,  his  were  all  horizontal,  and  delivered  at  tlu 
top  instead  of  the  bottom.  They  were  not  worked  full 
The  velocity  of  the  drum  keeps  the  grain  always  on  th( 
"  "  ■  "  't  does  not  look  very  natural 
fact.  When  it  stops 
,meller  than  there  wou 


that 


1  the  hu 
at  the  I 


be  if 


that  the  drum  was  equally  set,   there  would  be  less 

kage.     He  had  seen  mills  working  with  one  side 

2  open  \  I   1  the  other  quite  close  ;  and  in  such  a 

it  was[    .ii=  ...-ossible  that  the  Barley  could  be 

threshed   properly.       He   held   that,    with   a  well-set 

um,  nothing  could  beat  the  high-speed  mills. 

Mr.  DURIE  was  still  working  with  the  old  Scotch 

mill,   and  he  was  never  bothered  with  either  broken 

Wheat  or  Barley. 

Mr.  Halliday — I  neglected  to  say,  with  regard  to 
the  Goucher  beater,  that  I  believe  it  is  far  too  closely 
grooved,  and  that  if  it  were  wider  it  would  have 
more   tendency   to    let    the    grain    get    through    un- 

The  Chairman  summed  up  the  discussion,  which 
he  said  had  brought  out  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  that  upon  the  whole  it  had  shown  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  dispense  with  high-speed  drums. 
Speed  and  safety,  he  believed,  were  both  quite  attain- 
able in  the  use  of  these  mills  ;  and  by  the  application 
of  skill  and  the  results  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
engineers,  and  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
they  might  hope  in  the  course  of  time  to  get  a  stop  put 
to  the  evil  which  had  given  rise  to  the  discussion. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Harvey's  Dairy,  Port  Dundas,  Gl.\sgow. — 
The  establishment  about  to  be  described  is  situated  on 
the  very  top  of  Hundred  Acre  Hill,  at  Port  Dundas, 
Glasgow.  Whatever  ff/e  Nature  may  have  in- 
tended for  Port  Dundas,  it  is  now  about  the  most 
unlikely  spot  in  the  world  for  the  locality  of  a  monster 
dairy.  Rope-walks  and  anchor-foundries,  dirt  and  dry 
docks,  seem  in  their  element.  But  the  dairy  is  also 
there,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague,  a 
very  notable  establishment  it  was.  From  800  to  1000 
cows  in  milk  were  then  the  usual  number,  and  were 
the  raisoit  d'etre  of  a  series  of  long  wooden  sheds  that 
stand,  as  black  as  coal-tar  can  make  them,  in  long 
parallel  rows,  with  their  gables  abutting  against  an  open 
space  in  front  of  an  engine-house.  The  latter  structure 
belongs  to  a  distillery,  to  which  the  dairy  is  most  ex- 
tensively indebted.     By   means   of  its   engine,  liqu' " 


from  the  cow-sheds  is  pumped  i 
on  the  highest  eminences  on  the  farm  belon 
Dairy  Company,  and  the  distillery  refuse  is 
and  milk-producing  food,  which  is  used  in  c 
quantity. 

The  following  description,  extracted  fn 
Mr.  H.  H.  Di.von's  "Field  and  Fern,"  w 
idea  of  what  this  dairy  was  a  few  years  ago 


rected 
to  the 


Mr 


Harvey's  byres  are  disi 
The  Parlour,'  'The  This 
iterloo,'  'TheMalakoff,' 


gran 


The 


the 


of  the 


ed  by  different 
he  Halloween,- 
n.  There  were 
it  Tooo  of  them 
w,  and  distilled 

are  mostly 

the 


Ayrshires,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  polls,  and  recently 
a  sprinkling  of  Dutch.  They  stand  in  long  ranks  tail  to 
tail,  and  the  scourings  fall  into  the  gutters  behind  them, 
which  are  duly  flushed  down.  Hence  each  beast  has  to 
be  very  accurately  told  off.  on  her  arrival,  into  a  byre, 
whose  stallage  exactly  suits  her  length.  In  some  of  the 
byres  there  is  only  one  line  of  cows,  and  the  calves  are  in 
small  partitions  opposite  them. 

"About  so   of   the  queys  are  kept   ea 


Clyde, 


fthe 


Thi 


the  buti 


the 


lilker,  seven 


of  whom  live  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  of  whom  amve  at 
milking  hours  from  Glasgow." 

Since  the  cattle  plague  the  dairy  has  dwindled  but 
not  decayed.  Not  more  than  150  cows  are  now 
housed  in  the  home  shippons  ;  but  the  Company 


•ith  t 


I  very  large  quantity  of  milk,   which 


of  the 


pply  of 
ises  tne  total 
the  estimated 
id  Shorthorn 


kept  on  for 
bought  are 


Mr.  Baton  believed  the  complaints  made  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  be  well  founded.  For  his  own  part, 
e  thought  the  whole  fault  lay  in  the  setting  of  the 
rum.     If  farmers  would  look  well  after  that,  and  see 


produce  of  800  cows.     Ayrshire  cows 
bulls  are  preferred  at  the  homesteading. 

Cows  are  bought  just  previous  to  cah 
those  which  have  gone  to  the  butchei 
about  50  passed  through  the  manager': 
way.  Those  of  their  own  breeding  a 
four,  five,  or  six  years ;  and  those  that 
retained  according  to  the  age  at  which  they 
March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  most  preferred 
for  bulling,  as  they  suit  the  winter  trade  ;  but  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  late 
calvers,  as  many  of  the  earlier  cows  run  dry  suddenly 
towards  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  cow  should  become 
dry  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  before  calving,  and 
the  late  calves  should  all  be  dropped  by  the  middle  of 
May.  No  cows  are  put  to  the  bull  in  September  and 
October,  nor  in  the  eariy  part  of  November,  as  June 
and  July  calves  are  not  wanted  ;  therefore  the  season 
preferred  commences  about  the  end  of  November  or 
beginning  of  December. 

Calves  get  2  galls,  of  milk  each  every  day  for  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  skim-milk  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  summer  they  are  turned  out  very 
early,  but  a  large  proportion  are  winter-calves,  and 
require  the  above  treatment,  especially  as  the  Ayrshire 
and  Shorthorn  cross  gives  a  heavy  calf  that  requires  a 
good  deal  of  feeding. 

In  some  years,  when  food  is  plentiful  or  milch  cows 
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are  dear,  a  certain  number  of  stirks  are  bought ;  and 
similarly  when  feeding-stock  is  cheap  the  cows  are  kept 
longer. 

The  cows  are  milked  three  times  a  day,  and  about 
one-half  of  the  produce  is  set  for  cream.  As  the 
Dairy  Company  do  a  "family  trade,"  a  large  quantity 
of  cream  is  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ;  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  skim-milk  among  the 
working  classes.  On  an  average,  the  quantity  of  milk 
to  be  dealt  with  is  1500  galls,  daily,  of  which  about 
Soo  are  set  for  cream.  The  morning  milk  is  all  sent 
away  warm,  the  afternoon  yield  is  about  half  set,  and 
cream  is  taken  away  from  the  whole  of  the  evening 
produce.  This  practice  is  necessary  because,  although 
12  salesmen  are  employed,  there  are  but  two  deliveries 
daily,  although  there  are  three  milkings,  and  the  last 
delivery  is  over  by  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Wooden 
tubs,  as  shallow  as  possible,  are  preferred  to  set  the 
milk  in  ;  and  it  is  liked  to  let  the  milk  remain  as  long 
as  possible,  in  the  shallowest  possible  tubs,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  cream. 

In  June  and  July,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  churned,  as  about  this  time  of  year  there  is  a 
slack  demand  for  milk  during  six  weeks  or  thereabouts. 
Milk,  cream,  and  skim-milk  are  mixed  together  before 
churning,  this  being  considered  the  most  profitable 
method.  All  the  milk  is  soured,  and  about  I  lb.  of 
butter  to  3  galls,  of  milk  is  regarded  as  an  average 
return.  Three  of  the  old-fashioned  Scotch  churns  are 
used,  if  necessary,  and  about  300  galls,  can  be  dealt 
with  at  one  time.  The  butter  comes  in  about  an  hour 
and  a-half,  including  the  time  occupied  in  taking  off 
the  butter  once  or  twice  and  brashing  ;  the  actual 
churning,  therefore,  does  not  occupy  more  than  about 

About  the  first  ten  days  of  October  it  is  reckoned 
that  the  grass  land  requires  the  cows  to  be  taken  off, 
and  after  that  time  they  remain  entirely  in  the  shippons 
until  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  During  these  seven  months  the  daily  food  com- 
mences with  draff  (distillery  refuse)  about  4  or  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  mixed  with  bean,  pea,  or  Indian  meal, 
but  preferably  the  first-named,  unless  Beans  are  too 
dear,  when  mixed  kinds  of  meal  are  substituted. 
Linseed  cake  is  occasionally  given  at  this  time  to  cows 
beginning  to  run  dry,  and  also  in  spring  to  those  that 
require  a  little  laxative.  After  the  first  milking,  viz., 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  much  distillery 
refuse  as  they  can  take  is  freely  given  ;  and  at  S  o'clock 
either  oat-straw  or  hay  (if  possible).  The  latter  is 
generally  Rye-grass  hay  off  the  irrigated  fields  to  be 
described  presently.  The  next  feed  consists  of  raw 
Turnips  or  Cabbages,  given  about  10  o'clock,  and  at 
n  the  cows  are  milked  for  the  second  time.  The 
afternoon  meal  is  given  at  2  o'clock,  and  consists  of 
steamed  meal.  Turnips,  and  draff.  At  4  o'clock 
some  fodder,  generally  straw  in  the  afternoor 
placed  in  the  mangers,  and  between  4  and  5  ] 
draff  is  run  in.  Some  Turnips  are  always  put  ii 
steamed  food.  At  5  o'clock  the  cows  are  milked 
for  the  third  time,  and  are  afterwards  made  up  foi 
night. 

During  the  summer  the  cows  get  nothing  in 
shippons  except  a  little  draff  in  the  morning,  when 
they  come  in  to  be  milked,  except  towards  the  fall  of 
the  year.  They  are  then  allowed  some  fodder  at 
day  ;  and  in  a  bad  season  they  get  a  little  meal  with 
their  draff  in  the  morning.  They  are  kept  on 
pastures  all  day,  but  are  brought  up  to  the  steadii 
be  milked  at  about  1 1  o'clock,  as  well  as  at  night. 

The  solid  manure  from  the  shippons  is  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  farmers ;  but  the  liquid  manure  is 
pumped  to  a  fountain-head  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  farm,  and  distributed  by  gravitation  to 
auxiliary  tanks  by  two  branches,  which  run  east  and 
west  from  the  main  receptacle.  The  pipes  (2.1  inches 
diameter)  run  underground,  and  are  furnished  with 
stopcocks,  so  that  the  manure  may  be  shut  off  from 
portion  of  the  (arm  and  diverted  to  any  other.  The 
engine  begins  pumping  in  the  morning  after  chun 
and  continues  as  required.  Irrigation  is  done  on  the 
well-known  Kennedy  system,  which  at  one  time  took 
some  hold  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  is  probably 
better  known,  as  it  is  certainly  more  favoured,  in 
France  and  Belgium  than  it  is  in  England.  The  method 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — An  iron  pipe  is  connected  with 
the  nearest  tap  to  the  portion  of  land  to  be  irrigated  ; 
and  to  this  4-inch  iron  pipes,  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  with 
spike  and  faucet  joints,  are  connected  so  as  to  reach 
the  farthest  point  to  be  dealt  with.  To  the  last  piece 
of  tubing  a  hose  and  jet  are  attached,  the  sewage  ' 
turned  on,  and  the  land  "watered"  by  the  man 
charge,  who  has  a  boy  with  him  to  carry  pipes  to  ai 
fro,  lay  them  in  their  places,  turn  taps  on  or  off,  and 
do  other  odd  jobs.  When  the  land  within  reach  of  the 
hose  has  been  sufficiently  saturated,  a  certain  number 
of  lengths  of  pipe,  generally  about  100, 
detached,  and  the  terminal  length  with  the  hose  shifted 
accordingly.  By  this  system  a  man  and  a  boy  can  irr 
gate  2  acres  per  day  of  10  hours,  the  expense  for  th 
portion  of  the  work  being  is.  6if.  per  acre. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Kennedy  system  is  the 
large  initial  outlay  in  underground  pipes,  and  laying 
them  down.  Another  objection,  which  would  be 
serious  on  an  ordinary  farm  than  it  is  there,  i; 
expense  of  pumping  the  sewage  every  day  to 
fountain-head.  The  interest  on  the  first  outlay,  added 
to   the   contmuous    expenditure    included    under    the 


second  head,  probably  requires  a  larger  margin  of  profit 
cover  them  than  can  be  reckoned  upon,  except 
der  special  circumstances. 

Nearly  500  imperial  acres  are  held  in  connection 
th  the  dairy,  and  are  farmed  under  the  following 
lation  :  (I)  Oats,  (2)  roots,  (3)  Wheat,  and  (4)  seeds 
left  for  two  or  three  years,  or  sometimes  four.  There 
are  about  300  acres  of  seeds  and  grass,  and  the  extent 
f  land  in  corn  and  roots  ranges  from  160  to  170  acres. 
The  Wheat  crop  is  sold,  and  the  straw  used  for  litter. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  Oat  crop  is  required  for  the 
horses,  of  which,  about  25  are  kept,  on  dairy  and  farm  ; 
the  remainder  is  ground  and  sold  as  oatmeal,  and  the 
oat-straw  is  used  for  fodder. 

rigation  commences  with  the  Oat  stubble,  which 
gets  two  runnings  in  the  autumn,  one  before  and  one 
after  the  autumn  ploughing.  In  the  spring  a  running 
again  given  after  the  spring  ploughing,  and  for 
Turnips  another  at  seed-time  if  possible.  Potatos  are 
not  irrigated  after  autumn,  as  it  tends  to  make  them 
soft.  The  root  course  is  generally  one-sixth  Cabbages, 
one-half  Turnips,  and  one-third  Potatos.  The  latter 
crop  is  sold  ofi  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
and  diseased  tubers. 

The  green  crops  being  grown  on  the  ridge,  the  last 
irrigation  is  done  by  running  the  liquid  manure  down 
the  furrows.  The  Turnip  land  is  generally  left  strong 
enough  for  Wheat  ;  and  even  the  Potato  land,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  a  very  poor  field,  gets  nothing  from 
the  last  irrigation  before  the  Potatos  are  planted  until 
the  February  after  the  Wheat  is  harvested. 

In  February  the  liquid  manure  is  turned  on  the 
Rye-grass  for  cutting,  say  about  50  acres  ;  it  is  then 
sent  on  to  the  land  being  cropped,  and  during  the 
summer  it  irrigates  the  pasture  land  in  rotation,  one  or 
two  fields  being  done  at  a  time.  From  30  to  50  acres 
of  hay  are  got  every  year,  three  cuttings  being  obtained 
if  required  ;  but  pasturing  is  always  preferred  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable.  The  mixture  of  seeds  generally  sown 
is  about  3  bush,  of  perennial  Rye-grass,  and  from 
3  lb.  to  4  lb.  each  of  red,  white,  and  Alsike  Clovers 
per  imperial  acre.  Italian  Rye-grass  is  too  soft  for 
dairy  cattle,  and  is  therefore  never  sown.  Mr.  Jenkini 
Report  on  some  Features  of  Scottish  Agriculture. 


©jbttuavfi. 


We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Adkins,  of  Milcote,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Few 
men  in  the  midland  counties  were  more  widely  known 
and  more  universally  esteemed.  His  portly  form  and 
manly  bearing,  his  cheerful  smile  and  apt  and  wise 
sayings,  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  many  sorrow- 
ing friends.  He  was  the  thorough  type  of  the  English 
gentleman— straightforward,  courteous,  hospitable.  Of 
an  eminently  social  disposition,  he  delighted  to  gathe 
his  friends  about  him.  In  his  oak-panelled  sanctum 
during  many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours,  his  privi 
leged  friends  have  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  his 
powerful  and  well-cultivated  mind,  and  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  great  and  kindly  heart.  He  certainly 
possessed  the  power  which  only  great  and  good  men 
have,  of  moulding  the  opinions  and  character  of  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  He  was  well-read 
in  a  wide  range  of  varied  subjects,  including  literature, 
art,  science,  and  the  current  topics  of  the  day — no 
subject  came  amiss  to  him.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  clearness  of  perception,  and  much  readiness  and 
humour.  He  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  deceit, 
hypocrisy,  and  cant ;  and  with  good-humoured  satire 
would  often  raise  the  laugh  against  humbug,  foUy,  and 
empty  pretension.  He  was  equally  at  home  amongst 
agriculturists,  mechanicians,  racing  authorities,  medical 
men,  and  savauts.  On  endless  subjects  connected  with 
farming,  with  Shorthorns,  and  even  on  commercial 
matters,  he  was  applied  to  for  advice.  His  sound 
sense  and  varied  experience  were  ever  at  the  service  of 
his  neighbours  ;  and  as  a  clear-headed  judicious  ad- 
viser he  will  be  missed  by  many.  He  was  too  diffident 
of  himself  to  meddle  much  with  public  affairs  ;  he 
eschewed  farmers'  clubs,  meetings  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  such  gatherings.  Although  no 
man  was  better  qualified,  he  persistently  refused  to  act 
as  judge  either  at  the  Royal  or  any  local  shows,  but 
with  considerable  persuasion  was,  some  years  ago, 
induced  to  become  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Railway.  His  admirable  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  his  determination  to  do  well  and  thoroughly 
whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  have  long  made  Milcote 
one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  midland  counties.  He 
early  made  use  of  steam  cultivation ;  he  was  a  great 
advocate  for  modern  and  efficient  farm  implements  and 
machinery ;  thorough  and  clean  cultivation  he  con- 
sidered prime  essentials  of  good  arable  farming  ;  in  the 
selection  of  his  seed-corn  he  was  particularly  careful, 
and  by  employing  pedigreed  sorts  he  had  recently 
greatly  increased  the  quality  and  yield  of  his  barley. 
Ever  since  he  followed  his  elder  brother  as  tenant  of 
Milcote,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  he  bred  Short- 
horns. Robert  Colling's  favourite  strains  were  his 
early  choice  ;  his  Charmers  and  Sweethearts  at  his  own 
and  other  Shorthorn  sales  have  realised  such  prices  as 
abundantly  testify  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of  their 
founder.  The  Milcote  do\vn  sheep,  which  have  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  the  breeder's  attention  of  late 
years,  now  promise  to  be  almost  as  celebrated  as  the 
Milcote  Shorthorns.— Sra//<;/•(/-o«-^^w^  Herald. 


\t^h  Mcrh. 


July  i. — Buckwheat  or  Vetches  may  yet  be  sown, 
where  other  crops  have  failed.  Anything  is  better  than 
the  exposure  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  wasting 
influence  of  the  weather.  What  is  it  but  the  scorching 
sun  that  has  turned  immense  tracts  of  Africa  and  Asia 


Vetch  is  one  of  our  best  forage  plants. 

Cabbage,  where  Buckwheat  and  Vetches  do  not  suit, 
may  be  planted.  The  weather  has  been  favourable,  in 
some  districts,  for  planting.  If  too  late  for  Drum- 
heads and  the  hearting  sorts,  try  the  leaf-producing 
varieties,  with  plenty  of  manure,  if  possible,  in  a  liquid 
form. 

Turnips  sow  after  forage  crops  of  Rye,  Vetches,  &c. 
The  practice  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed  is  as 
diversified  as  farm  practice  generally  is  in  different  places 
and  on  different  soils,  much  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion the  land  is  in,  the  manure  to  be  used,  whether  the 
crop  is  to  be  grown  on  the  flat  or  in  stetches,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  weather.  If  the  land  is  clean,  and  the  crop 
to  be  grown  on  the  flat,  with  farmyard  manure,  and  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  well  soak  the  manure  from  the 
liquid  manure-tank,  pond,  or  river,  before  it  is  carted  ; 
and,  after  it  is  spread,  keep  the  water-cart  going  ahead 
of  the  plough.  Plough  in  with  the  sap,  harrow  fine,  sow, 
and  roll  down  hard  ;  if  the  weather  is  rainy,  the  water- 
cart  will  not  be  needed.  If  to  be  grown  on  the  flat 
with  superphosphates,  in  dry  weather,  well  water  the 
land  before  ploughing,  and  sow  as  above,  remembering 
that  water  is  the  best  manure  that  can  be  applied  in 
dry  weather.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  for 
throwing  in  a  good  stream  from  a  hose,  just  behind 
the  furrow  horse,  it  would  be  much  superior  to 
sprinkling  it  over  the  surface,  as  all  poaching  would  be 
obviated,  and  the  newly  turned  furrow-slice  would 
drink  up  the  water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus 
supply  the  roots  of  the  plants  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
would  not  take  many  water-carts  to  keep  a  plough 
going,  and,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  at  hand, 
why  not  thus  manure  the  land  ? 

Turnip  Hoeing. — The  early  sowings  prosecute  as 
soon  as  the  plants  will  stand  singling.  In  some  places 
the  braird  is  equal,  in  others  patchy,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  complaint,  this  year,  is  below  an  average. 
Where  there  are  gaps,  they  should  be  re-sown  with  a 
gaping  drill,  well  watering  the  ground  before  sowing  if 
the  weather  is  dry.  Keep  the  horse-hoe  going,  is  an 
old  familiar  nile,  from  the  time  the  plants  will  stand  it 
up  to  when  they  meet  in  the  drills.  The  thicker  the 
plants  braird  in  the  rows  the  sooner  they  require  to  be 
singled,  f6r,  when  they  are  allowed  to  spindle,  the 
stem  takes  a  set  from  the  injury  it  receives  by  blanching 
and  pulling,  and  the  crop  consequently  cannot  bulb 
well,  and  the  bulbs  thus  produced  are  of  inferior 
quality.  There  is  great  art  in  growing  a  Turnip,  and 
to  begin  training  early  is  the  sure  road  to  success.  In 
the  northern  counties,  where  sowing  is  earlier,  the 
second  hoeing  may  by  this  time  be  finished.  As  you 
remove  weeds,  well  loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants. 
All  the  Brassica  family  are  grateful  for  fresh  air  at  the 
bottom,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  land  to  work  upon. 
When  done  by  the  drill  or  acre,  by  task,  the  work 
is  too  frequently  skimmed  over,  doing  more  harm  to 
the  plants  than  good  to  the  land.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  rise  off  the  ground,  and  the  bulbs  to 
form,  the  last  horse-hoeing  should  be  given,  the  double- 
mouldboard  plough  following,  which  concludes  the 
work.  When  the  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
crop  to  be  eaten  off  with  sheep,  or  to  be  pulled  and 
stored,  some  do  not  set  up  with  the  double  plough,  or, 
if  they  do,  only  very  hghtly. 

Haymaking,  which  commenced  here  (Surrey)  about 
the  middle  of  last  month,  will,  in  some  places,  be  later 
than  was  at  one  time  expected.  The  season  has  been 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  "Buttercup,"  "Sorrel," 
and  other  weeds,  so  that  the  heating  of  the  haystack 
will  be  attended  with  greater  difticulty  ;  and,  when 
overtaken  by  rain  in  the  making,  more  loss  will  be 
sustained.  Where  there  is  a  command  of  town  sewage 
or  river  water,  the  hay  stubble  should  be  irrigated  the 
moment  the  hay  crop  is  carried,  so  as  to  set  up  a  rapid 
growth,  either  for  pasturage  or  a  second  cutting  for 
soiling  or  hay. 

Mangels,  Sugar-Beet,  and  Kohl  Rabi  should  receive 
an  early  second  hoeing,  more  especially  when  much 
rain  Iras  fallen,  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil  and  let  in  fresh 
air  to  the  roots  ;  and  to  do  the  work  effectually  the 
surface  should  be  dry.  Practically  speaking,  the  hoes 
should  keep  themselves  clean.  In  wet  weather,  when 
weeds  grow  plentifully,  the  work  is  attended  with  no 
httle  difficulty  ;  but  just  so  much  the  more  need  is 
there  to  persevere.  If  the  land  is  clean,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  hoeing  until  the  surface  dries  sufficiently  to 
leave  the  soil  open  behind  the  hoes.  Hoeing  the  land 
immediately  after  a  shower  when  it  sticks  to  the  hoes, 
consolidates  it,  thereby  excluding  air  and  favouring  the 
growth  of  weeds  where  seed  is  present,  as  it  too  gene- 
rally is.  And  even  when  the  land  is  clean  and  free 
from  the  seeds  of  the  ordmary  weeds,  by  poaching  the 
surface  with  the  hoes  and  the  feet  of  the  hoers  the  land 
gets  into  an  unhealthy  state,  forming  a  favourable 
nursery  for  the  growth  of  plants  whose  spores  float  in 
the  atmosphere.  In  common  language,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  becomes  covered  with  a  green  coating  of 
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moss — the  worst  class  of  weeds  in  the  world,  as  they 
readily  take  root  in  all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  in  the  land.  The  season  at  the  time  we  write 
is  extremely  favourable  for  their  production,  and  there- 
fore their  growth  should  by  every  means  be  guarded 
against.  They  are  the  sure  ruin  of  all  our  root  crops, 
their  presence  indicating  the  very  reverse  of  what 
Turnips  require. 

Sheep  Washing  and  CHpfiiigconWrmts  into  this  month 
in  the  Cheviot  and  Blackfaced  flocks  of  the  North.  A 
pool  in  a  clear  nmning  stream,  with  a  pebbly  shore,  is 
chosen  for  washing,  a  large  fold  being  made  on  each 
side  to  hold  the  flock.  From  being  annually  washed 
for  four  or  five  seasons  old  sheep  become  accustomed 
to  it,  take  the  water  freely,  the  younger  following, 
jumping  in  between  the  shepherds  as  fast  as  allowed, 
or  as  they  swim  across  and  walk  out  into  the  fold 
on  the  other  side.  A  few  times  across  the  pool 
completes  the  operation  of  washing  without  a  hand 
being  put  upon  the  sheep.  Shearing  commences  im- 
mediately the  wool  is  dry.  In  the  large  hill  flocks  of 
the  North  it  is  common  for  shepherds  to  join,  shearing 
first  one  flock  and  then  another,  each  flock  being  thus 
put  through  the  shears  in  less  time  than  were  they  to 
be  shorn  each  by  its  own  shepherd. 

Sheep  Folding  on  all  forage  crops  attend  to.  If  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  fold  bare,  and  are  consequently  turned 
into  a  fresh  break  of  Vetches,  Rape,  or  Clover  when 
thus  hungry,  the  flock  may  sustain  very  serious  injury. 
In  warm,  moist  weather,  the  best  plan  is  to  mow  such 
crops,  cut  them  into  chaff  with  a  little  dry  hay  or  straw, 
season  with  a  sprinkling  of  corn-meal  and  salt,  and 
feed  in  troughs.  In  dry  weather  the  newly  mown  forage 
may  be  allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  in  the  sun  before 
it  is  cut  into  chaff  alone,  and  then  seasoned  as  above 
with  meal  and  salt.  If  all  three  crops  are  grown  they 
should  be  mixed  together,  and  if  Sainfoin  and  Lucerne 
can  be  added,  so  much  the  better — sheep  like  savoury 
food.  Our  down  and  hill  pastures,  that  yield  the 
healthiest  flocks  and  best  mutton,  furnish  a  practical 
recipe  at  the  present  time  what  they  require.    W.  B. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  last  week  Wool  has  been  in  good  demand, 
and  prices  are  still  gradually  hardening,  and  we  anticipate 
considerably  higher  rates  after  the  bulk  of  the  clip  has 
come  to  market.  Colonial  Wools  are  25  per  cent,  dearer 
than  this  time  last  year,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and 
fully  10  to  15  per  cent,  dearer  than  last  month.  The 
Americans,  who  have  not  been  in  the  market  to  any 
extent  for  some  years,  are  now  buying  largely,  and  must 
have  taken  15,003  bales  of  Australian,  weighing  about 
400  lb.  each,  within  the  last  three  months  ;  this  new 
competition  alone  will  account  for  part  of  the  rise. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  June  29. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the 
this  morning  from  all  parts  of  the  plantations  are  decidedly 
worse,  and  on  the  Continent  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
crop  are  as  unfavourable  as  our  own.  The  market  is 
very  firm,  without  any  great  amount  of  business  passing, 
but  good  healthy  Hops  are  gradually  becoming  absorbed. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of -3,6  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  June  29. 
PrimeMeadowHay,i40J.toi5cw.  ,  Clover,  old     ..      . .  150J. 

Inferiordo 120       130        Inferior  do 130 

New  Hay       ..     ..  60       120        Prime  new  do.      ..120       ] 

Inferior  do —        —       Inferior  do — 

Straw       40        50     I 

Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  June  29. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  i6o5.toi7&r.  I  Inferior  Clover      ..i3M.to 

Inferiordo 130      147        Prime  2d  cut  do.  ..  — 

New  do 90       132        New  do — 

Inferiordo —        —  Straw       44 

Superior  Clover    ..168      175     I  Joshua  Baki 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Juiu 

Best  Fresh  Butter 15^.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  \-^s.  ,, 

Small  Pork,  4J.  4^.  to   \s.  lod.  \     Large   Pork,   35.  40^. 
3^.  8<f.  per  8  lb. 


METROPOLITAN  CATT/.E  MARKET. 
Monday,  June  26. 
We  have  a  larger  number  of  Beasts  than  on  Monday 
last,  and  of  fair  average  quality  ;  trade  is  active,  how- 
ever, and  prices  not  lower ;  a  fair  clearance  is  effected. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  unusually  small  for  the  time  of 
year ;  choicest  qualities  are  readily  disposed  of,  and  in 
some  instances  our  top  quotations  are  rather  exceeded. 
Trade  is  rather  better  also  for  choicest  Lambs  and  Calves. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1920  Beasts,  8500  Sheep, 
410  Calves,  and  35  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  70 
Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1500;  and  540  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

.    .. 

to 

5  10-6 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

Ewes  &  ,i 

4—5 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Half-breds       .. 

386 

Do.  Shorn           . .     64-6 

a 

Pigs'"   : 

Beasts,  4030 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs 

21,550;  Ca 

;Pi8s,no 

Thur 

DA 

<,  June  =9. 

There  are  a  few 

more 

Be. 

ists  th.-in  c 

n  Thursday  last 

choicest  descriptions,  however,  are  by  no  means  plentiful, 
and  make  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  Inferior 
qualities  are  rather  lower,  but  a  fair  clearance  is  effected. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  much  shorter,  the  falling  off  being 
principally  in  foreign.  The  trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  on 
Monday,  and  prices  on  the  average  are  not  quite  so  good. 
Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  fully  realise  Monday's  quota- 

.     Our  foreign  supply  consists  of   280  Beasts,  2700 

p,  and  7^3  Calves. 


Best  Scots,   Here- 
fords,  &c.          . .  s  8to6 
Best  Shorthorns  . .  5  6 — 5 
2d  quality  Beasts  4  o — 5 


DoShoi 

Calvel       \\         !!     3    8—6    c 
Pigs  ..         ..3    4—5    c 

Beasts,  855  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,910  ;  Calves,  825  ;  Pigs,  55. 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quaUt> 


5    8—6 


MARK    LANE. 

MONDAV,  June  26. 
There  was  a  very  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  which  was  sold  at  the  prices  of 
day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and 
holders  of  foreign  Wheat  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
lower  prices,  and  a  fair  consumptive  business  was  done  on 
last  week's  terms.  Barley  was  dull.  Beans  is.  per  qr. 
cheaper.  Peas  unchanged  in  value.  Oats  were  6d.  per  qr. 
cheaper  ;  inferior  qualities  sold  at  very  irregular  prices. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of  Flour. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White'4'7— 60 

fine  selected  runs do.  59  —65 

Talavera    :62— 66 

Norfolk     !     — 

Foreign     43 — 65 

urind.&dist.,3OJt0  34J..Chev.  43—46 
ng  and  distilling  29—33 


55—60 


.Potato '28— 30  Feed 
.       .  Feed 

Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  25 — 27 '  Feed    . . . 

RvE 34— 36, Foreign  . 


3-36 


. .  .Grey  36 — 40  Foreign  ..  [36- 

■     —     [Foreign  ..'33— 36 

persack42— 50  , 

. . .  ditto  36—42  [Country  . .  36—42 
:r  barrel  25 — 29 'Per  sack.  .'38—60 


eans,  Mazagan 37^.  to  4^s...T\zk  49— 50  Harro' 

—  Pigeon    ....^is.  to  <;qj... Winds      —     iLonen 

—  Forei 
Whii  . 
Maple,  40^.  to  4. 

Flour,  best  marks,  del 

—  Foreign 

Wednesday,  June  28. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  exceedingly  quiet,  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  being  unfavourable.  The  show  of  EngUsh 
Wheat  was  small,  but  the  receipts  from  abroad  were  more 
liberal.  Transactions  in  both  red  and  white  produce 
cted,  but  no  material  change  took  place  in 
value.  Barley  sold  quietly,  on  former  terms.  Malt  was 
dull,  but  unaltered  in  value.  Oats,  the  supply  of  which 
was  large,  experienced  a  slow  demand,  at  declining 
prices.  Beans  were  dull,  at  Monday's  reduction.  Peas 
limited  request,  at  about  late  rates.  Flour  was 
depressed,  and  generally  cheaper  to  sell. 

t  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish       .. 
Foreign  .. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

390 

13.560 

Qrs. 

- 
1940 

Qrs. 
4=.6oo 

Sacks. 

13.950 

>940 

-"" 

fair  attendance  of  the  town  and  country  trade,  but 
owing  to  the  more  genial  weather  little  disposition  to  buy, 
except  for  the  supply  of  immediate  wants.  Wheat  and 
Flour  met  with  a  slow  retail  sale,  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
week.  In  Oats  and  Oatmeal  there  was  little  done,  and 
no  quotable  change  in  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Barley,  Beans  and  Peas. 

Averages. 


Barley. 


27    7 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  changeable, 
but  more  favourable  on  the  whole  to  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  seeds.  Our  trade  is  still  in  the  same 
unsettled  state  noted  in  our  last  report  ;  holders  seem 
inclined  to  raise  their  pretensions,  and  buyers  beiiig 
unwilling  to  accede  to  their  demands,  transactions  are  in 
consequence  limited  to  the  few  articles  actUiiUy  required 
for  present  use,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mustard  and  Rape 
seed,  both  of  which  are  firm.  Bird  seeds  move  off 
steadily,  at  unaltered  rates. 


COALS.— June  28. 
Holywell  Main,  ijs.;  West  Hartley,  16s.  bd.  ;  Walls 
End  Thrislington,  ids.  yl.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  i8f. ; 
Walls  End  Hawthorn,  151. ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartle- 
pool, r8r.  ;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  i6j.  9^.  ;  Walls 
End  Tees,  ^^s.  grf.— Ships  at  market,  24 ;  sold,  15 ; 
unsold,  9 ;  at  sea,  to. 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 

PATENT  8ILENS  MESS0R8 


have  no  alterati 


hasbwn^        :,   i  ....f..r.,nprtUlnr 

They  arc  warranted  to  be  superior  to  any  others.  We 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise  they 
can  be  returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser.  With  the 
increased  facihties  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  : — 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  ^2  lo    o  ^ 

,,      10      ,,         ..         .,3001    Can  be  worked 
,,      12 400/    by  one  person. 

..   14 s  o  o;  ^^.  ^^_      ^^^ 

„       16 60     o|by  oneTerson^o"  L 

(even  Lawn 

,,      18      , 700     By  Man  and  Boy. 

,,      20      ,,         ..          ..     7  10    o 
,,      22 800 

T.  GREEN  6"  SON  have  plcisiirc  in  announcing  that 
the  demand  for  their  La-wn  .^faiccrs  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  tlu  machines  of  their  niaiuifactiire  are  luld  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  ever. 

Prices  oi  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  application. 

^^  Repairs  executed  with  efficiency  and  despatch^  both 
at  Leeds  and  London  Establishments. 

GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  P.\THS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


Mm: 


Diameter.    Length. 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  a,xis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  ;  and  for  Rollers  of  th.it  size,  will  be  found  to 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches ^'400 


16 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON,  Smithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E. 
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FOLLOM^S    &    BATE'S 

PATENT    "CLIMAX"    BACK-DELIVERY 

Lawn  Mower  for  the  Million. 

Price   25s. 


The  Times,  December  10,  1869. 

"  Follows  &  Bate,  of  Manchester,  bring  out  the  latest  little  wonder  in  Lawn  Mowers,  which  is  a  machine  cutting  only 
6  inches  wide,  being  propelled  with  surprisingly  little  force,  and  costing  almost  a  fractional  price  as  compared  with  the 
large  machines." 

These  Machines  having  no  roller  in  front  of  the  knives,  cut  LONG  or  short  Grass  just  as  it  grows,  do  not  miss  the  bents, 
and  never  choke,  however  wet  the  Grass  may  be. 

They  are  specially  applicable  for  Slopes  and  Steep  Embankments,  and  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  that  can  be  used 
effectually  with  or  without  the  Box. 

Between  3000  and  4000  of  the  "CLIMAX"  have  been  Sold  this  season.  Every  Machine  is  warranted,  and  a 
trial  allowed. 

CATALOGUES,  with  Testimonials  and  full  particulars  of  other  sizes,  on  application  to  any  respectable  Ironmonger  or 
Dealer  in  Horticultural  Machinery,  or  sent  Post  Free  from  the    I'ATE.NTEES    and   MANUFACTURERS, 

FOLLOWS  AND  BATE,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  "ARCHIMEDEAN"  AMERICAN   LAWN    MOWER, 

The   only    Lawn    Mower  that   Cuts   Wet  or  Long  Grass 
(as  well  as  dry)   without  Clogging, 

Leaving  the  Cuttings  in  small  particles,  evenly  scattered,  never  looking  untidy,  serving  as  a  Mulch  to  Protect  the  Roots 
from  Heat  and  Drought,  and  Fertilising  the  Sod,  which  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  and  beautify  the  Lawn.  Perfectly  adapted  to 
SLOPES,  UNDUL.ATING  LAWNS,  RIDGES  and  VALLEYS  ;  and  for  the  CROQUET  GROUND  is  invaluable. 

NOTICE.— GREAT  REDTTCTION  in  PBICES  for  1871.— We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  owing 
to  the  unprecedented  success  our   "Archimedean"  Lawn  Mower  met  with  last  year, 
manufacturing,  and  notwithstanding  that  several  important  improvements  have  been  mac 
large  Reduction  in  Prices  for  iSjr. 

"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." — Vide  The  Field. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have 

acquaintance  with." — Vide  Floral  World, 
"  Remarkably  easy  to  work." — Vide  Gardeners  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower  ever  used."— Vide  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
'.rous    Testimonials  from    the    highest   authorities    in    horticulture    have   been    received. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  and  TESTIMONIALS  Post  Free  on  application. 


yet  mado 


Kit 


MANUFACTURERS  and  PATENTEES— 

WILLIAMS  AND  CO.,    I,  CITY  ROAD,    FINSBURY  SQUARE, 

Wholesale  Agent— lOn'ii  G.  ROLLINS,  American  Merchant,  Old  Swan  Wliarf,  London,  E.C. 


E.C. 


John   Fowler  &  Co., 

*-^  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

EOYAl  AGRICTJLTTIEAL   SHOW,  WOLVEEHAIPTOIf,  JULY,  1871, 

FIVE   DIFFERENT   SETS   OF   STEAM    PLOUGHING   AND   CULTIVATING    MACHINERY, 

Adapted  for  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  Soil  ;  with  their 

NEWEST  PLOUGHS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS,  ROLLERS,  VANS,  WATER-CARTS,  &c. 

TRACTION    ENGINES,     of  various    horse-power  ;    and    WAGGONS, 

of  corresponding  strength  and  size. 
Some  of  these  Engines  will  be  fitted  with  India-rubber  Tyred  "WTieels,  and  others  with  Plain  Wheels. 
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nuR  HORTicuLiuKA,   sHAiiNc.s  forn,  a  WINDOW   GLASS,    SHEET   LEAD,    PAINTS,   &c. 


fyacinths.  Seed  I 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

I  and  stroncly 
^i  iinlific  Horti- 


on  applicatior 
No.  i.-s<  i 


Thomas  Millington  &  Co, 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS. 


ol  .-ibout  30  yards  ca 
Ncttcashinaod 


NEW    LIST  of  PRICES   for   MAY,  transmitted   or  furnished   on   application. 

S;,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BY     HER     MAJESTY'S     ROYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


lO    MEET    A    WANT    WHICH    HAS    BEEN    LONG    FELT    BY    THE    HORTICULTURAL    PUBLIC, 

MAW  &  CO.'S  PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  TERRA-COTTA  PLANT  MARKERS 

Are  offered  as  a  cheap  and  permanent  substitute  for  WOODION  and  ZINC  TALLIICS  fur  tlic  Labelling  of  Plants  in  Pots  and  in  the  Open  Border,  and  for  suspending 
to  Roses,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  These  Labels,  unlike  Wood  and  Zinc,  combine  perfect  durability  with  a  Listing  legible  inscription,  and  form  an  elegant  adjunct 
in  the  Garden  and  Conservatory  for  the  naming  of  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Collections.  They  are  also 'invaluable  for  the  labelling  of  Wine  Cellars  and  for  general  use 
to  situations  where  other  materials  are  perishable  by  damp. 


COCOAorCHOCOLATE] 

Theobroma  Cacao.L. 


lilors  of  tlic  CardcHcrs  Chronicle,  and  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Roy.il  Horticultural  Society.     (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  ii,  i£ 
Can  be  procured  from  the  Manufactory,  or  through  any  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  or  Ironmonger. 
Specimens  sent  Post  P'ree  on  application. 

..     8    by  I    inch.  I  No.  ii 3t  by  3    i 

•■     !l;"  if  .,:„•'  No.  12 5     ..   4* 


No. 


No.     8 i4i 

No.     9 31 

No.  10 zf 


No.  13 
No.  14 


Roy.!!  Botanic  Societies,  Battersea  Park,  the  Roy^U  Botanic  Garden 
I  be  written  upon,  and  whilst  ic 


fith  a  hard  fin 


Can  be  seen  in  use  at  the  Royal  Gardens,   Kew  ;    the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  ; 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  near  Dubhn,  &c. 

Directions/or   Writing  on  the  Labels  with  Black-lead  Pencil. — Apply  a  little  white-lead  paint  thinly  over  the  part  t 
pointed  black-lead  pencil.     The  writing  will  be  perfectly  indelible  and  unaffected  by  wet  immediately  the  paint  is  set. 

Black  Enamel  Writing  on  the  Labels.— AW  the  above  sizes  can  be  supplied  in  several  colours,  ready  written  upon,  with  black  enamel,  having  the  appearance  of  jet  bl.-ick 
ink,  but  perfectly  permanent.  On  receipt  of  Lists  of  Names,  Estimates  of  Cost  will  be  sent  for  any  quantities  of  Pot  or  Border  Labels,  Suspending  Labels  for  Orchids,  Roses, 
Ferns,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.     Consecutive  Sets  of  Numerals  printed  on  the  Labels,  and  Labels  for  Wine  Bins,  ready  written  with  Enamel,  kept  in  stock. 


MAW  &  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  and  GEOMETRICAL  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  and  WALL  LININGS 

FOR  CONSKRV.VrORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  ENTR.VNCE  HALLS,  VERANDAHS,  DAIRIES,  &:c. 

Printed  Patterns  of  various  Designs  suitable  for  the  above  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  Drawings,  free  of  charge,  of  any  of  (he  Designs  adapted  to  the  given 
dimensions  of  spaces  proposed  10  be  Paved,  will  be  supplied,  accompanied  by  estimates  of  cost,  including  the  expense  of  laying  or  otherwise.  Applications  for  Estimates  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  space  drawn  to  scale,  with  all  the  dimensions  marked  in  figures,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  tlie  size  and  position  of  all  door-entrances 
and  recesses  that  ha\e  to  be  p,aved  are  correctly  represented  :   and  when  the  walls  are  not  exactly  parallel,  the  measurements  between  the  opposite  angles,  as  well  as  along  each 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES  for  DAIRIES,  &c. 


Aall,  should  be  i 


Address— MAW  and  CO.,  BENTHALL  WORKS,  BROSELEY,  SALOP. 

rclcgraph    and    Railway    Station    at    Ironbridge.    on    the    Severn    Valley    (Great    Western)    line    is    within    three    minutes'    walk    of   the    Works. 
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VASES     AND     FOUNTAINS     FOR     THE     GARDEN 
AND    CONSERVATORY. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  con- 
taining Prices  and  full  information  concerning 
FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  witli  30  large 
Pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs, 
Post  Free  for  12  stamps,  which  will  be 
allowed  if  an  Order  is  given. 


Roaher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


KITCHEN    GAK 


ANDREW    HANDYSIDE    and    CO., 
Britannia  "Works,  Derby ; 

LONDON    OFFICE:  — 32,   WALBROOK. 


THE   "ATITOIATOI"   LAWI   lOWERS, 

THE  BEST,  SIMPLEST,  AND  MOST  DURABLE  MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  keeping  a 
Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 

They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box  according  to  the 
approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by  taking  the  box  off. 

They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel  gearing,  the  best  steel-cdged 
knives,  and  hardened  steel  pivots  and  bearings, 

5000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.     Prices  from  55s. 

1^  Carriage  paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Sic 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  months' 
trial  is  allowed. 
ORDERS  EXECUTED  m,  RECEIPT. 
ILLUSTR.VTED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  THIRTY  ENGLISH  COUNTIES 

NEW   AND    IMPROVED    GARDEN    ROLLERS. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
id  of  superi 

_  o    "-inufacturers,  Upper  Gkuu.Hj  .jLtti,  «,a..fc- 

West,  Chelsea,  S.W.:  Kingsland  Road.E. 

LOOKERS  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 

COVERS   and    PROPAGATING    BOXES ;.  also   for  fOXLEY'S 


RNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 

Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  3r.   per  s(^ua^e  yard 
ards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


RANSOMES,  SIMS,  AND  HEAD,  IPSWICH. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  "of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  ;- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.  P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Bi 

previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at   Bur/.  iK?.  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  look   ALL  the   FIRST   PRIZES  for 

,      ■         -'     -     -..--- -  •-•iCHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

d  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at 

irincipal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  &c.,  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  being 

I  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Engineers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 


1  PRIZE  of /lis  for  THRE: 
CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  1 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849,        N.B.— A 

the  only  Trials  in  C  

thoroughly  ti 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  2 5- Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  EoUed   Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  <S;c. 

Igr    CATALOGUES  O.V  APPLICATIO.V,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ;      and    TARLETON     STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


/ermin:  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary; 
md  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Dro 
:over  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  t 
nfection,  Ijeing  all  of  Iron,     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  ss«. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  Works,  a,  Winslc 
itreet  (opposite  the  PantheonJ,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  —^ —  ••- 
ibove  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  impo 
n  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Machinery 
of  every  description.  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Water  Rams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  Branch  Pipes 
for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 
Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  HasweU's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 
LONDON,  EC 


GARDEN   ENGINE, 

12  Gallons  . .     . .  _^3    o    c 


AftUAJECT 

Useful  for  every   variety     f  pur 

Flowers  or  Trees  in  Gardens 
Conservatories  &c  also  for 
wash  ng  Carnages  or  Windows 

Pnce  complete       ^^i     8     o 

Small  size  for  the 
510;  hand  asanordi 
S  13    o  I      nary  Syringe         o  15    0 


WATE^    BABROW. 

I  Galls.  Galls- 

L^   20.33   £^  i3o 

2  14  o  1 50       5  ^4  o 
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PATENT  WAIER   IlKINCFR 

TTAYNES    AND    SONS      PATENT    W  \TI 


)ver  the  surface,  with  the  Hydronette  or  any  other  Garden  Engine 
HAYNES  AND  SONS,  227,229,  and  231   Edgware  K  ad    U 
Caution.— None  arc   genuine   unless  labelled       Hawes  S^  Sons 


m. 


TT  O  T  -  W  A  T  E  R 

lmpr(n'fd  Cutt 


GREENHOUSES,  TxhuUr B  ■ 

HOTHOUSES. 
CONSERVATORIES, 


CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS   Sic 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  am  I    ' 
Elbows,  T  Picc 


MPROVED  CONICAL 

CAST-IRON  TUBULAR 


Patent     THROTTLE     and      other 
FURNACE    DOORS,    BARS      and    Fl 
WORK  of  every  descnption  and  s  ze 

INDIA-RUBBER  RINGS  for  Pipe 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing  Elltl-ti 
and  are  perfectly  water  tight 

facture,  delivered  at  Rajlwi 


Wharf  in  London 

LYNCH  WHITE 

Old  Barge  Iron  \\  harf    Uppei 


GRtLNHOUbEb    from    th 
JOINERY    WORKS     iji 
W.  H.LASCELLES,  Proprietor      List 
Prices  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  hi 
thick,  slazed  with  r6  oz.  good  sheet  gla 

i-pipe,  and  gearing  I 
,  staging,   brickwork 


£T3 


£13^ 


K\     STL\M 


100  ft.  by  24  ft 
JC23S10    o 


LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazcd 3s. 

„              II    glazed.  16-0Z.  good  sheet  glass      . .        . .  w. 

,,              „                  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..  lis. 
Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 

Portable  tox  containing  two  ditto,  6  ft  by  8  ft 55r. 


roNEss    ^\T^^T    •■Pom.K 


=J;; 


REDUCED   PRICE   LISTS   FREE  ON   APPLICATION    FOR 
SIE   JOSEPH   PAXTON'S 

Patent  Hothouses  for  the  Million. 


MANUFACTORIES  —LONDON,  GLOL 


HEREMAN    AND    MORTON,    HORTICULTURAL    ENGINEERS, 
14,  TICHBORNE  STREET,  REGENT'S  QUADRANT,  LONDON,  W. 


Gray's  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 

Mr.  GR-.\Y   begs   to  call  the  attention   of  the  Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  ^j6. 

'  The  upright  form  of  Boiicr  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,   it   seems  feasible  that  the   Boilers  on  the  oval 
t  the  oval  form  given  to  Mr.   CJray's  variety  of  it    is    said   to  be    plan   should   bnng   the   tubes   more   completely   within  range  of  the 
J  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact    burning  fuel :  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  one. 


nsequence  of  its  bringing  t 

They  are  made  of  alt  sizes,  which,  with  pr, 


1  improvcmcni 

Tnay  be  had  i 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVER'S   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


J.  C  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL     ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES.  HOTHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGSi 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCESi  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


The  great  advantages  of 
these  Boilers  are  : — 

The    iire     acting    directly 

ider  the  flow  pipe,  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme- 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  water-way, 
the  fire  and  all  the  hot  gases 
are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat-absorbing  sur- 
face   of   the   Boiler,    thereby 


PATENT  DOUBLE-ARCH  BOILER. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


'  Dear  Sir,— After  using  your  Patent  Double- Arch  Boiler  for  the  past  la  mom 
ts  •  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  out  of  many  Boilers,  of  all  sons  of  const 
ve'  it  to  be  the  best  Boiler  extant :  neither  do  I  think  there  is  another  that  e 


giving  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  power,  and  by 
which  an  immense  saving  of 
fuel  is  effected. 

These  Boilers  offer  great 
facilities  for  banking-up  the 
fire,  and  will  burn  easily  from 
12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 
tion. 

The  arrangement  of  Soot- 
doors  in  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  all  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


Lh,  Tanuary  19, 1871. 
:ical  knowledge  of  its 

»  Thomas  Speed. 


"  Dear  Sib,— Your  Patent  Double-Arch  Boiler,  that  you  have  put  Ac 
ably.  Its  heating  surface  exceeds  all  others  which  I  am  acquainted  wit 
araigement  of  soit-doors,  renders  !•  ••• ..  .-mni,.,  ,.,rf  ^-conomical  Boi 

"  Mr.  Ellis,  Norfolk  Foundry, 


omplctc  and  economical  Boiler  1  have  had  to  d 


"  Westboume  Gardens.  Sheffield,  October  27,  ita 
licveme.'sir.  yours  .ru^.jj^^^ 


July  I,   1871.I 
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St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


B  A  M  F  O  R  D'S     MODEL" 
GARD£JN     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
^     DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAM  FORD  a.S0NS,UTTOXETER, 


UNDER  ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 


ESTABLISHED    1836. 


THE    ROYAL    POTTERY,   WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
JOHN     MATTHEVv^S 

(Late    PHILLIPS), 

MANUFACTURER  of  STATUARY  FOUNTAINS,  FLORAL  ARBORETTES,  VASES,  ITALIAN  and 

other  BASKETS. 

GARDEN  POTS,  of  superior  quality,  from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 

ORCHID,   FERN,  and  other  PANS,  and  every  other  description  of  POTTERY. 

PRICE  LISTS,  Free;  BOOK  of  DRAWINGS,  6,/.  each  on  application. 

See  Specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


Caution  to  Gardenera.— Wlieii  you  ask  for 

lAYNOk   ANU   COOKES    WARRANTED    PRIZE 

'  PRUNING  and  UUDDING  KNIVES,  seo  Ihat  you  [-ct  ihem. 
serve   Ihe   mark    SAYNOR,   also    the   Corporate    Mark,    Obtain 
VRRANTED,  without  wbicli  nonc  are  genuine. 
I.   &  C.    regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and   others,  but  are 


uality,  having  been  sold  for  the  genuine  one,  and  w 
lany  complajnts  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  wl 
heir  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers 
S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  —■""'-'■    .-"... 

p"ton'^orks,  Sheffield'!  '  E 


Jished  upwards  of  125  y 


(DELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMULU. 

Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  lor  India. 
Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  \V. 
am— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street 


I.  SHAKSPEARE. 
II.   DARWIN'S  DE; 

III.  AUSTRIA,  SIN( 

IV,  JKKEMY  TAYL 


M 


The  Third  Edition  of 

R. REYNOLDS  HOLES  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES, 

Ocuvo,  price  71.  '  ■ 
A.SD  SONS,  I 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A.-iD  SONS,  Edinbure 


W 


PRIZE     ESSAY 


U.N,"    now     publishing     m     the    GARDEN 
iblished  Weekly  at  2ii.,  Monthly  at  tad.,  by 


THE    HOUSEHOLD    EDITION    of    the   WORKS 
of  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Messrs.  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL  propose  10  publish  in 
WEEKLY  PENNY  NU.MBERS, 
With   New   Illustrations,  the  Novels  of  the  late  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
The   Scries   will   commence   with    "OLIVER  TWIST,"  of  which 
Number  One  and  Part  One  are  now  ready. 
Messrs.  Chap.man  &  Hall  trust  that  by  this  Edition  they  will  be 
f  the  most  popular  British  Author  of  the 


D 


L.  Reeve  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 
OMESTIC    BOTANY.      An   Exposition 

Structure  and  Classification  of  plants,  and  of  their  1 
Food,  Clothing,  Medicine,  and  M<-inufacturing  Purpos 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  < 


Newsvcndors. 


Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  all 


Issue,  Part  2,  with  53  Wood  Engravings,  : 

with  503  Wood  Engravings,  in  handsome  cloth,  25/. 

FLORA    of    TROPICAL    AFRICA.       By    Professor 
A   Familiar  Description  of  the 

K.  F.  'stavelev.'  Crown  8vo.  with  16  bcautifully-coloured'steel 
Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  fengravings.     14/. 

ON  INTELLIGENCE.      By  H.   Taine.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  T.  D.  Have,  and  Revised,  with  Additions, 
by  the  Author.  Part  i.Zt.bi.;  Part  2,  101. ;  or  complete  in  One 
Vol.,  cloth,  181. 

HANDBOOK      of      the      BRITISH       FLORA. 

By  G.  Bentham.     New  Edition,  13J. 

ILLUSTRATED    BRITISH    FLORA. 

By  G,  Bentham,    Two  Vols.,  1295  Wood  Engravings,  701. 
TOURISTS'  FLORA.     By  Jos.  Woods.     i8i. 

L.  REEVE  AND  CO.,  5,  Henrictu  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


listing  01  AK<.,M 
IRE  WORK,  8ic. 
. .  4'.  M.  to  261. 
..    2(u.  6if.  to  iia». 


^^.tiZ 


WILLIAM         S.  liUKTON,  KURNISIII> 

IKONM0NGF^<,^b^.^a^,|,„inlm|:n^_  to  IMU^ 


.THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CAUTIONED  AEAINST 


XT'   I  N  A  I 


.      L  L    .      WHISKY.- 

ir;  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  of  II  I  II  II  I  ;  11  ,  in  quality  unrivalled,  ncrfeclly 
pure,  and  mnfi-  i        luicst  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the 

words,  "  K  I  N  .\  1 1  \   ■    ■      II  'i  •.'-tl,  label,  and  cork. 

New  Wholc^al'j  !'_,.  •■:,<.   ,'.r.  ii    I  it'  lifidd  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

TT/"  ILLIAM       YOUNGER       AND      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 

INDIA  PALE  ALE.-Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 

EDINBURGH  AI-E.-Noiirishinc  and  Invinoratinff. 


I  Cask  and  Bottle. 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrins 

THE        "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 
pronounced  by  connoisseurs  "the  onl^  good  Sauce,"  improves 


11/  Kooa  s; 
ds  digestion,  unrivalled  for  piquanc 
£  for  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 
ions,  and  bcc  the  names  of  Lea  &  : 

IE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London;  a 


D 


INNEFORD'S       FLUID       MAGNESIA.- 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Hca 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delica 


ciating 
JT    and 


i%d.  and  1$.  t)d.  per  t 


lOCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS        PILLS 

^  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  u.   ij^^f.,  2J.  r)d.,  4*.  W.,  and  iii. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS,— 

^  These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
t    and     mildest    vegetable    aperient 


;orpid  action  ol  the  liver  and 


which,  by  circulating  i 


which  produce  indigcs* 
i  liver  complaints.  They 
tatc  of  the  stomach,  allay 


removing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
re  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
curies  of  the  tabic,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 
)  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  with  an 

ns  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
scrvative  against  the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 
cir  occasional  use,  if  combined  with  the  strictest 
be  frequently  found  to  remove  at  once,  by  their 
ctions,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  conditioo 
3  often  the  earlie 


to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  j 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subseque 
paration,  as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  Ihcir  comp 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adaptci 
complaints;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic 
various  forms  of  indigcstioi 


perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet.changes 
of  climate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  success,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
may  be  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  i/.  I'^d., 
71.  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  tir,,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Australian  Colonies. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

In  boxes,   at    u,   i^i.,  v.  gd.,  a*-  <>d-,  and  lu. 
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J.   WEEKS   &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL         BUILDERS, 
AND    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


BY    HJ.     ROYAL 


LETTERS    PATENT. 


HEATING    BY    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS. 


J.  WEEKS  &  CO.'S 

"PATENT    DUPLEX    COMPENSATING    ARRANGEMENT"    OF    THEIR 

UPRIGHT    TUBULAR    BOILER 


Note   its   Advantages  !       Nothing   equals   them 


III 


The  average  DURABILITY    of   this  BOILER  is  twenty  years,  and  we  are  prepared  to  issue 

an  INSURANCE  POLICY  and  GUARANTEE  its  safety  lo'c  fifteen  years. 
This  BOILER  may  justly  be  styled  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
All  sediment  can  be  removed  without  emptying  the  Apparatus. 
In    case   of  repairs   to    ONE    SECTION    of  the    BOILER,   the    REMAINING    PORTION 

can  be  left  in  operation. 
This    BOILER    can    be    instantly    converted    into    TWO    DISTINCT    HALVES,    one    left 

WORKING  and  the  other  taken  away. 
One  of  WEEKS'S   UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILERS  is  equal  in  SAFETY  to  two  ordinary 

BOILERS,  and  will  do  the  work  of  a  dozen,  which  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

Their   Illustrated    BOOK    OF    DESIGNS    a2th   Edition)   Free  by  Post. 


J.  WEEKS  AND  CO.,    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER    APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURERS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


i  should  be  addressed  t 


'  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Omce,  4t,  Weinngton  Strt 


t  Garden.  London,  \ 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


No.  27.— 1871.] 


SATURDAY,  JULY 


Registered  at  the  General    )         Price  5d. 
Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  (  PoST  FREE,   ^^d. 


LEADING  ARTICLES,  &-c — 

Conservator  of  trees 86 

Eyies,  leslirnonial  10  Mr.   ..  86 


CONTENTS. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE- 


Peasant       Farmer 

Fund 

Southdown  sheet),  '■ 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLF.S- 


Oilcake.  adulterated    . , 
Orchid  c 


SOCIETIES- 


Notlce  to  Sutscriders. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
CHR'ONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      is 
j£i  3J.  led.  for  12  months,  includinc  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  BooKsellers. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Wolverhampton. 

NOTICE.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  JULY  is  will  contain  a 
FULL  and  ILLUSTRATED  REPORT  of  the  SHOW;  also 
PORTRAIT  and  MEMOIR  of  J.  B.  LA  WES,  Esq.,  Rothamsted. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  on  Friday,  July  14,  at  STAND  345, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON'S  EmiE. 


Implement  Yai 


lished  by  W.  RICHARDS, , 


,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


R^ 


FLORAL    TABLE    DECORATIONS,    E06QU 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY  NEXT,  July  12  aiid  13.    Tickets; 
«.    each,    to   be   obtained    only   by   Vouchers  Irom   Fellows    of  the 
Society;  at  the  Gardens;  and  of  the  Society's  Clerk,  Austin's  Ticket 


PLANTS,    FRUIT,    ROSES, 
luly  5.    Admission,  first  day,  from  iz  to  3  o'clock,  55. ;  from 
on  Wednesday,  is,  and  Thursday,  bd. 

Further  particulars  and  Schedules  may  be  obtained  frc 
LOWE,  Queen  Square;  or  Mr.  W.  A.  GREEN,  21,  : 
Street,  'WiSverhampton. 


R 


OYAL      NORTHERN       HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.— The   SUMMER   SHOW  of  this   SOCIETY  will 
■      in  a   MARQUEE,  on   the   LINKS,   at    ABERDEEN,    on 


For  6d 
Schedul 
130,  Unioi 


e Secretary, JOHN  T.HENDERSON, 


LOUGHBOROUGH        HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.-EXHIBITION,  JULY  12. 
SPECIAL  ROSE  PRIZES  (Open  to  all  England). 
1st,  For  the  best  Collection  of  72  Roses  (72  varieties),  single  trusses  : 
ist  Prize,  £5  5S. ;  2d,  C,  4s.  ;  3d,  d  ;  4th,  iz  lOs. ;  5th,  i,i  lot.  ; 

or  the  best  Collection  of  48  Roses  (48  varieties),  single  trusses  ■ 
W  ih'?bls.'  Coilfctio'n  •„?''24-^Ros"s  V^  v'afieties)   single  trusses  ■ 


,..'.,  .....'..  ..^..  ^-...!.tion"if^?2°Roses'S'vSS')'iin'  ittJusses 

'for'Amatelirs  o'nU^ :  ist,  155. ;  ^i'los"  li"^!"  '  '""^  "^  "usses, 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  for  PLANTS. 

For  the  best  iz  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  (distinct  varieties)    six 

foliage  and  six  in  flower  (Orchids  excluded):   1st,  £10;  2d,  £7; 

The   Society   offer  £2^  to  be   competed  for  at   the  Royal  Show  at 
Nottingham.     Rules  and  Regulations  may  be  obtained  of 
WM.  PALLETT,  Secretary. 


Hollyhock  Seed 

"TTtTM.  PAUL'S  COLLECTION   of  12  finest  nametl 

PAU  L's'N'ifrserie°s"'nif  See("' 


,  Waltham  Cross,  London, ! 


G  Russell's  Psrramid  Primula. 

EORGE  CLARKE  has  this  season  secured  a 
quantity  of  this  very  fine  strain,  in  excellent  condition,  which  he 
recommends,  feeling  assured  that  no  other  possesses  such  a  robust 
character,  with   really  splendid   flowers.      Mixed,    Red    and   While, 


Mottingham,  Kent,  S.E. 


Instructions  lor  raising  and  growing  sent  if  n 
Streathm  Place,  Brixton  HUl,  London,    S.\ 


Koses  la  Bloom. 

ROTHEROE     and     MORRIS'      first-class 

COLLECTION  of  KOSES  is  NOW  in  BLOOM.  An  inspection 
lectfuily  solicited.  The  Nurseries  are  easily  reached  by  train 
1  Fencliurch  Street,  or  Bishopsgate  Street,  to  Leytonstone  Station. 


W' 


CATALOGUE  free. 


edding, 
Pricej 


Nurseries,  Hailsham,   Sussex 


New  Eoses  of  1871. 
JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
O      NEW  ROSES  of  the  present  year.    Fine  plants  ready  in  April. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 
Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 


Dwarf  Koses  In  Pots. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS 
can  supply  strong  healthy  Plants  tor  present  planting,  of  all  the 
fines,  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  the  new  ones  of  1871.  Descrip- 
tive Priced  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

F.  &  A.  D,  &  Sons  respectfully  invite  inspection  of  their  extensive 
COLLECTION  of  ROSF.S,  which  is  NOW  in  FULL  BLOOM. 


Paul  &  Son's  Roses  In  Bloom. 

PAUL  AND  SON'S  COLLECTION  is  NOW  fine 
in  BLOOM,  and  worthy  of  a  visit.  Trains  leave  Bishopgate 
645,3,9.30,  10.45  A.M.  ;  12.45,  2.45,  .3-4S  PM. ;  SL  Pancras:  7.52  A.S 
■  Tilt  "  did  "  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  one  mile  from  Cheshunt  Statii 


PAUL  AND  SON,  The  "Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
N.,  have  now  ready  for  delivery  their  New  Climbing  H.P.  ROSE, 
"      '"  Royal  Horticultural  Society 


Certificate  Crystal  Palace  Ro: 
mingham  Rose  Show),  new  in 


SIXTY    THOUSAND     DWARF    TEA-SCENTED 
ROSES,  in  pots,  also  specimen  TEA  ROSES,  in  6.inch  pots,  for 
Greenhouse  Culture  or  Exhibition.     CATALOGUES  now  ready. 

WM.   WOOD  AND  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,   Maresfield,  near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 


DWARF  ROSES,  in  pots,   by  the  dozen,   100,  1000, 
or    10,00a      The    largest    stock   of    Roses    in    the    Kingdom. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Woodlands  Nursen',  Maresfield.  Uckfield, 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Pots.  Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


ORCHARD   HOUSE  TREES,    Fruiting  in   Pots.- 
Peaches,   Nectarines,   Plums,  Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricot: 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


PINES. — Queens,   Jamaicas,    and   Cayennes,    fi^iting 
and  succession.    Very  fine  plants,  that  never  had  Scale. 
M.  ROCHFORD,  Market  Gardener,  Page  Green,  Tottenham,  N. 


now  supply  fine  clean 


F.; 


Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Primula. 

)  A.  SMITH  are  now  sending  out  NEW  SEED 


FAND  A.  SMITH'S   large   COLLECTION    of  the 
.   above  are  now  in  fine  condition,  including  many  specimens  ol 


R' 


Miscellaneous  Plants, 

for  BEDDING  and  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  &c 
OBERT  PARKER  begs  to   announce  that  he  can 


BEDDIN 

LENTS,  DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS,  SWEET  VIOLETS,. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  LISTS  are  published,  and  will 
to  applicants. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


CUmbing  Ferns. 

T   YGODIUM  SCANDENS,  the  most  beautiful  of  ; 


ursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

JTOVE  PLANTS,    in  50  or  more  choice  and 

7  varieties,  at  os.  to  121.  per  dozen ;  sor.  to  755.  per  100.    Pac 
Jtis  for  cash.     Names  on  application  lor  CATALOGUE. 


,  SPLENIUM    GERMANICUM.— Very  nice  plants 

JOHN     H.    LEY, 


Brltlsli  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send,  post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.   (British  Ferns  and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
includingpricesof  Hardy  ExoticFerns), of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  o(  BRFITSH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


W^ 


Wi 


DEVONIENSIS,  and  otherTea  and  Noisette  ROSES.  State  q 
id  price. 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Monro  Nutserj-,  Sibic  Hedingham,  Essex. 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Seeds  for  1871. 

"VX/-M.   CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive   Priced 


S.  WILLIAMS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of 
NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  in  which  will  be 
a  selection  from  all  the  best  Plants  of  recent  introduaion; 
I  addition,  descriptions  of  some  very  fine  Plants,  which  B.  S.  W. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


Summer  Fiowenng  and  otber  Ornamental  Plants, 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON  will  be  glad  to  forward 
their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  published,  free  upon  applica- 


enng  and 

SON   AND 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  publi; 
ion.    It  contains  all    the  leading  Hothouse  a 
bedding-out  Plants,   and  many  novelties  well 
;very  Flower  Garden.— Ed 


London,  May,  1871. 


New  Catalogue. 
OHN  H.  LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will 

■  '  pplication,  his  NEW  CATA- 


LOGUE 


,  FERNS,  STOVE  PLANTS, &c. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  MANt;RE,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  applir--'—      "----  .--j-i-    -«— 
for  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Cor 


1  and  Seeds." 


SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Qui 


,  Reading,  Berks. 


For  Sowing  after  Haycart. 

SUTTONS'     RENOV.ATING     MIXTURE    of   fin 
GRASSES  and  CI.O 


i  to  12  lb.  required  per  acre.    Price  gJ.  per  II 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen   to  thi 


Prince  of  Wales. 


and'  I^.R.Il'' 
blishment,  Reading. 


price,  &c.,  apply  to 


ANTON.  F.RH.S.,  The  Nurs 


w 


EBB'S    PRIZE    COB    FILBERTS,    and    other 

PRIZE    COB    NUTS    and    FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these 
sfrom  Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.     . 


W^ 


■S      NEW     GIANT      POLYANTHUS, 
t  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants 

;  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 

-ery  sort  of  Early 
;,  Calcot,  Reading. 


CUTTINGS  of  GERANIUMS,  &c.—ioo  Geraniums, 
in  30  choice  varieties,  including  Tricolor,  Gold  and  Bronze, 
Variegated  Zonal,  Nosegay,  and  Ivy-leaf,  for  tos. ;  50,  «.  6d. ;  25,  3*. 
24  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  y.  6d. ;  12,  25.  24  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
2s.6d.;i2,is.&.  24  POMPONS,  2s.6rf.:  12,  iJ.W.  24  FUCHSIAS, 
2s.  6d. :  12,  IS.  6d.  All  post  free.  CATALOGUES,  one  stamp. 
J.  COOMBS,  The  Fems,  Enfield. 


CHOICE     GERANIUMS,     strong     Plants.— Golden 
Tricolors,   Gold  and  Bronze,  Silver  VarieRated,  good   Doubles, 
all  good  varieties,  at  2s.  6d.  and  35.  per  dozen ;  20i.  and  22s.  per  100 ; 

'^  pt^RP^E  KING  VERBENA,  I2J.  per  100;  good  F 
per  dozen,  all  in  single  pots,  package  free.     A  LIST,  wi 
free,  on  applicalion  -  - 
W.  FQTTEN,  See. 


FUCHSIAS,  3r. 

wilh  prices,  post 

Florist.  Sissinghurst.  Staplehurst,  Kent- 


G RIGORS  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA.— Seeds 
of  this  splendid  Plant  can  now  be  forwarded  free  at  2J.  6rf.  per 

out  from  September  till  April  i,  at  from  4s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.     For  a 
descrifjtion  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  Columbine,  see  the  Cardtners' 
Chronicle,  and  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine"  of  Jure  10. 
JOHN  GRIGOR  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  X.B. 


E. 


E. 


,  and  Florists,  Ha 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

ROEST,    Florist,   Voorschoten, 

■"  ind,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  T 
_.  DUTtTH  BULBS,  which  can  be  had  po  .        . 

BETH  AM  AND  SON,  9,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Haarlem, 

o  his  CATA- 
ofhisAgei 


ROELINK,    Sole  Agent  for  E. 
Cultivator  of  Flower   Roots,  Uiteei 
■     -    ■     '   —  ■~\Co 


.  the  Trade  that  CATALOGUES  will  be  ! 


London  Office, 


Minories,  E.C. 


Dutch  Bulbs.- Season  1871. 

E.  BARNAART,  FLORIST,  Vogelenzang,  Haarlem, 

Holland,  begs  to  inform  Nurserymen  and  the  Trade  generally 
isNEWCA-fALOGUEof  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  &c.  for 


.  SILB^RRAD  ANn  SON,  e, 

andon,  E.C. 

"  The  most  complete  and  deta 


,  Great  Tower   Street, 
upwards  of  1500  sorts 


866 
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"  In  our  opinion  this  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  Endive."— Frvm 
the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"The  leaves  sent  are  18  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,  a 
the  midrib  is  nearly  half  an  inch  broad  and  a  third  of  an  inch  thu 
As  the  common  Dandelion  when  blanched  is  one  of  the  most  dclica 
flavoured  and  wholesome  of  Salads,  this  vigorous  growing  flcsl 
leaved  variety  of  Messrs.  Stuart  St  Mein  must  be  a  desirable  pi; 
for  the  kitchen  garden."— ^j-<wh  the  Editor  of  Ute  Gardeners'  Magasi 


New  Turnip  Seed,  1871. 

DEVONSHIRE  GREY  STONE  TURNIP  (the  TliOE  Variety 

ROBERT  T.  VEITCH  has  just  completed  harvestii 
a  fine  pure  stock  of  this  most  cscellent  TURNIP,  the  b( 


EstaDUsbed  1793. 
OHN    K.    KING,    Seed 
Grower,     CogReshall,     Essex, 
be  happy  to  supply  his  unrivalled 


irge     purchasers     supplied 

ial  moaerate  prices. 
FARM  SEED  LISTS  post  free 
Carriage  free  on  orders  of  20s   a 


PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
CONCENTRATED  AMMONL 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 


CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,  forTop  Dressin 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 


,  POTATO  MANURES. 


ODAMS'S   NITRO-PHOSPHATE  or   BLOOD   MANURE, 

ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO  BI-PHOSPHATE  (or  prepared)  GUANO. 

Manufactured    v^^S^^V^  ^^  ^"^ 


PATENT       NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 
MANURECOMPANY  (Limited),  consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers 
occupying  upwards  of  80.000  Acres  of  Land. 

Chief  Oftices— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Western  Counties  Branch-Queen  Street,  Exeter. 


Chairman— ^ohn  Clayden,  Littlebury,  Essex. 
Dimy    ChaimutH—Joim   Collins,    =55,    Camden    Road. 
Edward  Bell,  48,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 
Richard  Hunt,  Stanstead  Abbot.  Herts. 
Robert  Leeds,  Wicken  House,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 
George  Saville,  Ingthorpe,  near  Stamford. 
Samuel  Jonas,  Chnshall  Grange,  Essex. 
Charles  Oorman,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.a 
Thomas  Webb,  Hifdersham,  Cambridgeshire. 
Jonas  Webb,  Melton  Ross,  Lincolnshire. 
C.  J.  Lacy,  60,  West  Smilhfield,  E.C. 

Mattagitts  Dirfctor—J Ames  Odams. 
^a«*^w— Messrs.  Barnetts,  Hoares  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Kingsford  St  Dorman,  23,  Essex  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Auditffr—J.  Carter  Jonas,  Cambridge. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction  ol 
Agriculturists,  circumstances  that  have  earned  for  it  another  title,  viz., 
"THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 
Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and     '      '  '  •     -    - 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  tl: 


e  Secretary,  or  may 
ADAM,  Secretary. 
.  Fenchurch  Street.  London,  E.G. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Inseotdoide. 

OGLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDER. 
Of  all  Nurscr^'men  and  Seedsmen. 


of  blowing.     Price  is.  t 


■      Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S    PATENT 

I,. .      CANDLE      COMPANY 

tc^d."         „^.,^,  '-"^"^'. 

Caution. 

FI.  DRECHSLER'S  ADDRESS   is  now,  and  has 
•  been  for  several  months  past.  No.  63,  ARLINGTON  STREET, 
LONDON,  N.W.,  and  not  North  Street,  &c. 

Sec     this     year's     PORTABLE      WINNOWING  -  MACHINES, 
FUMIGATORS,  SEMINATORS,  &c.        

No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 
/^UR     HORTICULTURAL    SHADINGS    form    a 
\J  thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.     -They  are  used  and  strongly 

pronounced  the  only   "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasps,  Blik'ht,&c.   As  acoveringforStrawberries, 'Tulips, 

price,  beingvcry  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years.     Samples  post  free 

on  application.  DANIEL  COLLINGE  AND  SON. 

No.  i.—fA  inches  wide at  8Urf.  per  yard  run 

No.  2.— 54  inches  wide at  7^;  per  yard  run. 

No.  3.-S4  inches  wide at  sKI  per  yard  run. 

No.  4-— 54  inches  wide at  4tr.  per  yard  run. 

No.  c— 54  inches  wide at  55^*1.  per  yard  run 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specially 

ordered.  Nett  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice. 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871 
GREEN'S 

PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  practical  tests,  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  advantages  in  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection.  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


every  Pnzf 
has  been  gn  en  m  all  cases  of  competition 

They  are  warranted  to  be  supenor  to  any  others 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction  otherwise  they 
can  be  returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser  With  the 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  : — 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  £fi  -io    o\ 

,,      lo      ,,         ..         ..3001    Can  be  worked 
,,      r2      , 4001    by  one  person. 

"       '■* J     This  can  be  worked 

,,      18      , 700    By  Man  and  Boy. 


T.  GREEN  b'  SON  have  plcjuire  in  announcing  that 
llie  demand  for  llieir  L.j-um  Ahmn-rs  litis  season  far  exceeds 
allfrevious  ones,  and  from  litis  foci  they  are  led  to  believe, 
that  the  machines  of  thcii-  tttanttfaclure  are  held  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  Ihe  public  than  ever. 

Prices  of  HOKSI':,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  .application. 

I^-  Repairs  executed  toilh  efficiency  and  despatch,  loth 
at  Leeds  and  Loudon  Eslabtishtttents. 


GREEN'.S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


{,  s.  d.\  Diat 
7  JO  o  20  , 
4  10    o  I  16  1 


PRICES  of  HOLLERS,  fitted  -with  Shafts, 

Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 


IS 


Diameter.     Length. 


84  in. 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLF.RS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  r7  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  ;  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will  be  found  to 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches  . .         . .         ..^400 
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Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  AND  SON,  Sniithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E, 


IR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 

r  GliTRoJf"fo'i  three  stamps  -HERfeMAN  AND  °MORTON, 
richt)ornc  Street,  Regent  Ouadrant,  London,  W. 


H?re; 


GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  &c. 

:-WATER  PIPES  at  whole- 

T  Pieces, 


IMPROVED  CONICAL, 
Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  24i.  e 
Improved  and  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
with  or  without  Water  Bars,  from  <is.  dd.  each. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  'PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

p«rlj,u}  nJi..       Patent'    THROTTLE     and      other     VALVES, 
fortable  lio\ltr.    mTOMAr'T?     r,nr.»c      tjAoc      and    FURNACE 

her  packing,    EllipiicBM. 


FURNACE     DOORS,     BARS, 
WORK  of  every  des. 
INDIA-RUBBER 

!nd  are  perfectly 


Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Vharf,  Upper 


^Y"       '^      BOULTON     AND     CO.,    Nonvich, 

New  labour  saving  machinery  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  CON- 
SERVATORIES, VINERIES,  ORCHARD  HOUSES,  FORCING 
1  I  IS,  i.c  ,  at  very  low  prices.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished. 
Carriage  pud  to  any  station  in  the  kingdom. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LKill  IS  r,.i,lv  f„r  ,I.li„on. 


8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide- .  C"  t^]   16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide-  -  /5 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  ;C3  17  I  '4  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £,7 

If  prepared  with  wood  cills,  to  build  on  brick  wall,  and  lights  t 
slide,  prices,  carriage  paid  as  above  :— 

lol  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £^  il\  24!  feet  long  by  0  feet  wide. .  £7 

17I  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  ;£5  0  I  3it  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  % 

Other  sizes  at  prices  in  proportion. 

PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Illustrated    Catalogues   free   on    application. 

Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 


Under  Royal  Patronage. 


PHILLIPS'  ROYAL  POTTERY,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Established  1836. 

rOHN  MATTHEWS,  late  Phillips,  Manufacturer 
of  STATUARY,  FOUNTAINS,  FLORAL  AREORETTES, 
,.,.-     .,„„,.,„  .,.i,,.„^^     Plain  and  Ornamental  GARDEN 


MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-s 


rated  Catalogue,  containing  prices  and  full  inform 
FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
illy  Lithographed  Designs,  post  '--  ' ' 

A.  HANDy'sIdI'and  CO.,  Bi 
London  Office— 32,  Walbrook. 


:rwS\, 

Itannia  Works,  Derby. 


Bosher's  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


1HE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  in 

.     materials  of  great  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  especially 

suited   for  KITCHEN    GAR- 

j  DENS,    as    they    harbour   no  '' 

Slugs  or  Insects,  t  '  "    ' 


further  labour  o 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Src, 
arable  and  of  superi 


Artificial  Stone,  verj- 
sh,  and  in  Rreat  variety  of  design. 
ROSHER,  Manufacti 
iars,  S.E, ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road.E. 
Apents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES," 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES 


rs.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black 

:lsea,S.W "      *  " 

"ACME 

PATENT  BEADEp'gARDEn"wALL  BIIIc'kS. 


FOXLEY'S 
post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


1  or  more  elaborate  designs, 
rices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TI 
kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Pavi 

jrability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,  Roofing 

:rch'ants.— See  addresses  above, 
coarse  grain  as  desired. 

1  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less, 
or  to  any  London  Railway  or 


SILVER  SAND,    fine  . 
Fine  14*.,  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  mil 
r,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples 
NTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  fo 


PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowe; 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.-Addrcsses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves 

A  libekl  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers 

J      JONES    AND    SONS    del    er    HOTWATER 
.     PIPES    and    C     N\ECTIONS  Ji    I     ILEPS    of    e     r) 

make    f    e   o  n    n  Eng  and 


'^^^^ 


..M 


n^ 


I        Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses 

JAMES     MILES     6     Hghb  reet     and   12  : 
3   B        on  S    ee     Sh     ed      h    Lond  n   E 
C0^SEK\A^OR\  and  C  RCHARD  HOUbF  GLASS 


bE    TAPS    CONNECI 


details  or  he  V   I  apply  his  pr  nc  pies  of  cons  rue   on  to  the  r  dcs  gns. 
The  sat  sfac  or>  comple   on  of  all  wo  k  unde    aken      guaran  eed 

T  G  M  so  c  s  Pubic  attenton  to  hs  PAlENlED  BOILER, 
which  is  exceedinely  powerful  and  economical  in  fuel.  His  Patented 
Valve  gives  complete  satisfaction  in  every  case.  Many  thousands  are 
at  work.  Prices  on  application.  A  richly  Illustrated  Catalogue  for- 
warded post  free  for  33  postage  stamps. 


TAMES  W\TTS   AND   CO     Hothouse   Builders 

353  Old  Kent  Road  London  S  E 


30  m  les  of  London   pain  ed  fou     coa  s    n  bes    o  1  co  our     nc  ud  ng 

one  t  me     heat  ng  stag  ng    b   ck  vork  not  ncluded  — 

20  ft  by   2  ft         40  ft  by   6  ft        60  f    by  20  f  100  ft  by  24  ft. 

;£40    0    o  £79    o    0  i;  3-    o    o  ;£  38  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BO\ES 

3ft  by  4  ft  1  ghts  2  n  th  ck  unglazed  3s  each 

glazed     6-oz  good  sheet  glass  w 

6  ft.  2  n   th    k   unglazed  5s 

„  „  g  a  ed,    6oi  good  sheet  glass  ..     115.     „ 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 

Portable  b 


s  given  for 


rics  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Design. 


G  azed  and  Pain  ed  comp  e  e  ready 
for   mmed  a  e  use   packed  and  sen     o  a  1  parts  of  the  K  ni:.dom 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feel,  «.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Machinery 
of  every  description,  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Water  Kams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  Branch  Pipes 
for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 
Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  Haswell's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 

I  0\D0\   EC. 


No,  S47A. 
GARDEN  ENGINE. 

12  Gallons  . .      . .  ^3    o    o 
16      ,,         ..      ..     3  16    o 

24      S     I     o 

30      5  13    o 


WARNERS' 

AaUAJECT. 

Useful  for  e^ 

Flowers  or'xrees  in  Gardei 

washing  Carriages 
layinc  Dust,  Src 

Price  complete      £1    8 

Small  size  for  the 
hand,  as  an  ordi- 
nary Syringe  . .     o  15 


No.  35. 

CAST-IRON 

PUMPS. 

i  inches  . .  ^i     9 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
GARDEN    or    FIRE    ENGINE. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  EC 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF  ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

This  useful  Self  acting  Apparatus    \vhich  worlvS  day  and  night  without  needing  attention   wiU  raise 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam, 


No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  • 


Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 
BARROW  for  Watering 


No.  46<7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS 

Gardens,  &c. 

No.  49</.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54".     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction, 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized 


WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


HYDRANTS,   HOSEPIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  atiy  pari  0/ (lie  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   CAN   BE   HAD   ON   APPLICATIOf 
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&c.- 


NEW    DOUBLE    GERANIUM 
varieties  Double  Geraniums,  4i. :    iz  vars. 

"'i"  ,2"new"c'HRYSANf'HE- 
^^AS  of  1870,  2S.  12  vars.  new 
AGARA'fUMS  :-Whi.e  Tom 
6d. ;  Tom  Thumb's  Bnde,  the 


FUCHSIAS  (1870), 
COLEUS,  SJ.  12  s 
lUMS   (1870),   2!. 


""i'Av:'^i,'^H- 


,  Agen 


■^XTM.    PAUL'S    ROS 

biytiJui"fi'vbJirplSaf?RINrE"sS  CHmVtI'AN:  PRINCES^ 
BEATRI«,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS      WILLIAMS,     Nurseryman    and  Seed 
•     Mekchant,     Victoria     and     Paradise     Nurseries,     Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N.  Per  pacltet.— *.  d 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  Red, -■ 

Plants  from  this  seed  have  always 
N^ll'slxlracho'i^  CALCEOLARIA,  ... bd..  2S.  (.d.,  y.6d.,  and    s 


,2..  &i.,3s.  &i.,and 
:n   awarded    First    1 

Tid%.Ul. 


Wiegins'  prize  strain  of  CVCLAi 

ECHEvfelA  METALLICA  ,  .     . 

HOLLYHOCK,  from  Chater's  finest  varieties 

HUMEA  ELEdANS  PURPUREA,  new    ..         .. 

LAPAGERI A  ROSEA,  new  seed       

MYOSOTIS  SYLVATICA,  true         

POLY a'nTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain         .. 

PYRETHRUM  GOLDEN  FEATHER   .. 

East  Lothian  STOCKS,  per  collection  of  three  colours 

SOLANUM  HYBRIdCm  COMPACTUM,  new,  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultura 
March  16,  .870 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUM       . . 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  Hunt's  Auricula-eyed  .. 

VIOLA  CORNUTAvar-  PERFECTION       ...  M.,  : 

VIOLA  ODORATA  LAUCHEANA,  new,  superior 

' " ,' finVdark 


Choice 

For  PRESENT  SOWING. 

LEE'S    CHOICE    CALCEOLARIA,   from    James's 
n:.ll<riih  and  other  choice  strains,  carefully  selected  and  hybrid- 
ised     Unsurpassed  for  colour,  habit  and  form.      In  packets, 
21,  6d.  and  5..  each. 
LEE'S  CHOICE  CINERARIA,  from  our  own  collection  of  named 

flowers.     In  packets,  is.  id.  and  s*-  each. 
LEE'S  CHOICE  PRIMULA  FIMBRIATA,  in  separate  colours  o. 
mixed.     In  packets,  2..  id.  and  5..  each. 

JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


Royal 


PRT! 


■  Wales. 


Her  Majesty  THE  QLEEN.  1  H.R.H.  Ti 

CARTER'S     choice    strains    of    CALCEOLARIA, 
CINERARIA  and  PRIMULA.  V     —s  d 

CALCEOLARIA   (International   Prize).  -  The   P'^nts  of    tlii, 
splendid  strain   received   First  Prizes  at  the  koyal  Botanic. 

Royal  Horticultural,  and  other  places »    ■ 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  2..  6,f;  smaller  packets         •■     '    < 


CINERARIA, 


.  id. ;  smaller  packets 


■ed  with  the  greatest  c 


Rose  Fnngcd 

choicest  White  Fringed  .. 
choicest  Fern-leaved  Carmi 
-  ■  i  White 
ed    imm 


ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

SHOW    OF    ROSES    AND 
TABLE  DECORATIONS,  &c. 

July  s,    1871. 
AWARDS    OF    THE    JUDGES. 

Cl-\ss  .-—Group  of  three  PLANTS,  suitable  for  Dinner-table 
Decorations.  „.  , 

1st  Prize,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon 
2d,  Mr.  W^iulVNurscrjman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £2., 
3d,  Messrs.  E.G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nurserj-men,  St.  John  s  Wood,  jtt. 
Cuiss  2.— Three  Groups  suitable  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Dinner- 
table,  to  consist  01  either  Flowers,  or  Fruit,  or  Flowers  and  Fmit 
ist,  'Sl^ssTS.  w'p.  &°G.'p'lii'ilips'&  Pearce,  ijS.  New  Bond  Street,  to 
2d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,i;3.  ,_       ,  „      j    „  ^-        ,^    r 

3d,    Miss  Hassard,  St.  Roman's,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood  £.. 
Extra,  Mr.  W.  Soder,  Gr.  to  O.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Howe  Hatch,  Brent- 
In  the  above  Two  Classes,  the  Prizes  are  offered  by  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  President  ol  the  Society, 
distinct,  I  truss  of  each.    (Nurserymen.) 
Did  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N.,  £6. 
&  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Hertford,  Herts,  £4. 


Class  +—48  ROSES,  distinct,  3  trusses  of  each. 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £i. 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  £4. 


Retail  of  all  Nurseryw 


■  CLEANSER,  destroys   Scale,    Mealy    Bug, 

POOLEY,  Sussex  Wharf,  Wapping,  E. 
,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 


Superb  CALCEOLARIA,  per  packet,  2j.  id.,  post 
Superb  CINERARIA,  per  packet,  21.  id.,  post  fret 
Superb  PRIMULA,  '  '  ■     -    -■  '— 

Ordinary  Varieties,  per  packet,  ...  id.,  post  free. 

From  Mr.  Geo.  Bond,  Gr.  to  iht  Earl  of  Fowls,  IVaUtrt  Gardttu. 

Mav  23,  .871.—*'  The  flowers  of  the  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  seed  I 

From  Mr.  Chas.  Wabcroft,  Cr.  to  A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Pirshori. 
April  19,  .871.—"  My  Cinerarias  from  your  last  year's  seed  are  very 
good,  nearly  two  feet  across." 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the 


MUSA  ENSETE  (The  Great  Abyssinian  Banana) 

Jean   Verschaffelt 

HAS    RECEIVED   A   SMALL 

IMPORTATION    OF    THE    ABOVE    KING    OF    THE    BANANAS. 

MUSA   EN'SETE   is  sufficiently  known  as  one  of  the  most  Ornamental  Plants,    either  for  the  Greenhouse 
or  for  Subtropical  Gardening  out-of-doors  in  Summer. 

Price,  strong  imported  Plants,  sdfficiently  established  in  pots,  2  and  3  Guineas  each.     Order  immediately  of 

JEAN    VERSCHAFFELT,    THE     NURSERIES,    134,    FAUBOURG    DE    BRUXELLES, 

GHENT,    BELGIUM. 


t,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
I,  Mr.  P.  Stoddart,  £l 
I,  Mr.  F.  May.  Gowei 
CI.ASS  .S-I2  Tease 


i  Farm,  Stisted,  near  Braintrce,  Essex,  £1. 
ited  and  Noisette  ROSES,  single  trusses. 


:,  Mr.  H.  Thomycroft,  Floore,  Weedon, ; 

bpper  Assindon,  Henley-on-Tharaes,  £t. 
a-scented  and  Noisette  ROSES,  single  truss 


3d,    Mr. 

LASS  .6.— 12  Tea-scentt 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £,y 


6  Teas 


1  ROSES,  single 


INois 


r  perfun, 


(Open.) 


to  be  judged  for  t 
2d','  T.''LaxtoA,  Esq.,'F.R.H.S.,  im. 
Class  v).-i  Tea  or  Noisette  ROSES,  flowers,  good  of  their  kin 

bejudged  for  their  perfume.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  .5..  _    . 

2d,    Mr.  H.  Smith,  7,  Claverton  Place,  Lycombe,  Bath,  loj. 

CLASS  20.-12  ROSES,  distinct,  single  blooms.    (Open.) 


.ASS  21.-24  ROSES,  in  pots,  not  fewei 

not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  dial 

Mr.  C.  Tu 


(Open.) 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Count.y  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which 
Famborough.  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  o 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

The  stock  is  in  very  fine  condition,  and  includes  large  quantities  of  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE, 
AUSTRIAN,  LARICIO,  and  other  PINES;  CONIFERS  of  every  description,  FOREST  TREES  in  great 
quantities,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  LAURELS.  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS  ;  a  large  stock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
gated HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c.:  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  even-thing  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 

A   SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the   TRADE   of  MANY   THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


Earf  Beauchamp,  Madrcsficld  Court,  Great 
.0  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney  Hall,  Sleaford, 


Paul  &  Son,  £4- 
3d,    Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  £2- 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  F.R.H.S. 
Cl-ASS  22.-Thre«  Blooms  of  ROSES,  Princess  Christian.  (AmateurJ.) 

Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
CLASS  Il.-Six  Dishes  of  PEAS,  to  include  .Laxton's  Supreme,  Carter  9 

*  and  Laxton's  (Jur**-- 

,SI,  mr.  ...  vo.,  .. M=" 

Malvern,  /a  21. 

!d,    Mr.  C.  FrisV.  G 

Lincoln,  £1  ... 

MISCELLANEOUS.-EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr  W  Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Grimston  Park,  Tad- 
caster,  York,  Collection  of  Orchids. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Group  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Group  of  Seedling  Pel 

""cuf  R«es. 

Messrs  W.  Rollisson  81  Sons,  Nurserj-men,  Tooting,  Group  of  Plants. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Group  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  and 

Mr  h"  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery,  Widcomb  Hill,  Bath,  Cut  Blooms  of 
'  Pansies,  Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Pinks. 


t  Sons,  Group  of  Roses  in  Pots,  and  CoUectic 
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Nurs 


,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 


1  the  appearance  of  the  house.   Descriptiv. 
CO.,    16,    Victoria    Street,  Manchester 


THE     GARDENERS'     ROYAL      BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— At     a    GENERAL      MEETING    of     ' 

MEMBERS    of    this    INSTIT 

July  5.  for  the  purpose  of  ELELT--    - 
the  FUNDS,  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  Ballot 
CANDIDATES. 


Name. 

Ace. 

Votes. 

JOHN  GIBSON 

WILLIAM  KATES         

?? 

012 

615 

781 

S 

59 

=09 

EDWARD  R.  CUTI.I 


Roya 


AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE  for 
FULL   and    ILLUSTRATED    REPORT 

PORTRAIT  and  MEMOIR  of  J.  E.  LAWES,  Esq.,  Rothamsted. 
Copies    niay   '         ''   '      '  '^  "         '  -    ^..^.«t^ 


'.  S^'SMI^H*; 
Price  5^.  :  post  free,  5'Ad. 
i  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington 


SATURDAY,  JULY?.,  1871. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Wednesday, 


t     Flowers?  a^d  I 


THE  most  Common  Objects  in  Nature 
are  often  those  which  are  the  least  generally 
understood.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
grains  of  such  everyday  plants  as  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley.  Few  questions  are  more  frequently  set  in 
examination  papers  than  "  Describe  the  structure 
of  a  grain  of  Wheat  and  the  process  of  germina- 
tion," and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  gets  a 
tolerable  answer.  We  have  ourselves  lately 
looked  over  upwards  of  300  papers,  in  not  one  of 
which  was  there  any  true  account  of  the 
structure.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
teachers  must  themselves  have  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  case,  which  certainly  is  not 
pardonable,  as  there  is  an  excellent  account, 
with  diagrams,  in  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom," with  the  different  views  which  are 
entertained  on  the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  in  these  grains  either  a 
pecuUar  organ,  or  a  peculiar  state  of  the  cotyledon, 
which  for  a  long  time  imbibes  nutriment  from  the 
starch  contained  in  the  seed,  and  which  has  been 
sometimes  considered  asapartof  the  primary  root, 
a  view  which  was  held  by  Richard,  while  Nees 
VON  ESENBECK  regarded  it  as  a  special  organ. 
We  were  ourselves  at  one  time  inclined  to 
Richard's  view,  as  we  believe  the  terms  exo- 
rhizal  and  endorhizal  greatly  misunderstood.  In 
the  greater  part  of  monocotyledons  the  primary 
root  is  quite  as  naked  as  in  dicotyledons,  the 
secondary  roots  being  adventitious ;  and  we 
were  therefore  inclined  to  an  opinion  that  in 
Graminea;  the  representative  of  the  naked  root 
in  other  monocotyledons  was  the  organ  in 
question.  On  considering,  however,  the  germi- 
nation of  an  Onion,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
albumen  conduces  to  nourish  the  young  plant, 
we  find  something  so  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  in  cereals,  that  we  are  now  inclined  to 
Dr.  Lindley's  views,  and  to  consider  the  organ 
in  question  a  true  cotyledon,  with  the  peculiar 
function  of  absorbing  nutriment  from  the  store- 
house to  which  it  is  joined.  What  takes  place 
in  the  germination  of  an  Onion  is  simply  this  ; 
the  seed,  as  is  well  known,  is  carried  up  by  the 
cotyledon,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  loop. 
If  a  spot  of  any  colouring  matter  which  will  not 
injure  the  young  plant  is  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  cotyledon  bends,  it  will  be  found  that  it  remains 
stationary.  The  tip  of  the  cotyledon  remains 
immersed  in  the  albumen,  and  is  very  tender, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  wanted  conveys  nourishment 
downwards  to  the  young  plant.  We  have  here 
then  a  cotyledon  performing  the  same  function 
as  the  peculiar  organ  in  grasses,  and  the 
obvious  inference  is,  that  that  also  is  a  cotyle- 
don. If  this  is  true,  the  grasses  alone  are  truly 
endorhizal. 


It  was  stated  some  time  since,  at  one  of  the  sc 
tific  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
that  the  seed  of  Tropaeolum  is  endorhizal.  This 
surprised  us  so  much,  that  we  immediately  sowed 
some  seed  to  ascertain  how  the  case  really  stands. 
If  a  section  be  made  in  the  seed  through  the 
thick  cotyledons  when  it  is  just  ready  to  germi- 
nate, it  will  be  found  that  the  base  of  the  cotyle- 
dons united  below  extends  beyond  the  primary 
radicle,  which  is  perfectly  distinct,  forming  a  sort 
of  coleorhiza.  •  This  indeed  is  indicated  in  the 
vertical  section  of  Tropseolum  majus  in  the 
"  Vegetable  Kingdom."  M.  J.  B. 


There  ought  to  be  appointed  without  delay  a 
public  officer  to  be  called  Conservator  of 
Trees,  if  London  is  to  be  supplied  as  it  ought 
to  be  with  healthy  thriving  examples  of  arboreal 
vegetation.  Pending  such  appointment,  the 
vestries  ought  to  charge  themselves  in  their 
respective  districts  with  the  duties  indicated  by 
the  above  title.  Ought,  we  said,  but  they  do 
not.  What,  for  instance,  have  the  local  autho- 
rities of  Chelsea — if  there  be  any — been  doing  to 
suffer  a  gas  company  to  risk  the  destruction  of 
those  beautiful  trees — beautiful  for  London,  if  not 
equal  to  those  in  the  country—  which  convert 
Cheyne  Walk  into  a  lu.xurious  shady  prome- 
nade on  a  summer's  day  ?  The  public  road- 
ways are,  in  all  conscience,  sufficiently  bored 
with  drains  and  conduits  to  make  it  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  poor  trees  which  have  the  ill-luck 
to  be  planted  near ;  but  here  in  Cheyne  Walk 
the  fo'otway  has  been  invaded,  an  old,  small, 
shallow  gas-pipe  taken  away,  and  a  big  one  sunk 
some  two  or  three  feet  lower,  the  excavation 
cutting  through  the  roots  which  before  had 
escaped,  and  had  laid  hold  of  the  undisturbed 
soil.  Here  and  there  big  roots,  as  thick  as  one's 
arm,  have  been  cut  off  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
trunk  ;  at  other  points  masses  of  fibrous  roots 
have  been  remorselessly  torn  up  and  cleared 
away.  The  adornment  of  this  riverside  thorough- 
fare, soon  to  form  part  of  the  great  metropolitan 
northern  esplanade,  with  fine  old  trees  like  this, 
is,  of  course,  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of 
such  "enlightened"  bodies  as  gas  companies  ;  but 
there  should  be  some  official  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  look  to  the  preservation  of  such  relics  of 
the  good  old  times,  or,  if  not,  the  omnipotent 
local  Parliament — officious  and  meddlesome 
enough  in  matters  of  far  less  consequence — should 
stir  itself,  and  put  a  veto  on  all  such  vandalism. 

The  office  we  have  indicated  would  be  no 
sinecure  if  the  officer  did  his  duty,  for,  not  in 
Chelsea  only,  but  on  every  hand,  the  same  kind 
of  ruthless  destruction  is  from  time  to  time  to  be 
met  with  ;  and  though  the  necessities  of  the 
population  may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the 
new  works,  in  which  engineers  and  surveyors 
and  contractors  seem  leagued  together  to  kill 
every  green  thing,  yet,  as  in  the  present  case,  for 
example,  and  doubtless  in  many  others,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  break  up  fresh  ground  when  the 
consequences  are  likely  to  be  so  disastrous,  and 
the  remedy  is  so  easy — in  this  case  merely  to 
have  laid  the  pipes  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees. 
If  the  local  Parliament  will  not  arouse  itself, 
and  act,  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  abridge 
its  power,  and  get  such  necessary  work  done  for  it. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  a  public  conservator  of 
trees,  armed  at  least  with  as  summary  powers  as 
those  of  the  officer  of  health  or  the  inspector  of 
nuisances.  Most  large  towns  and  cities  need 
such  an  officer,  fully  as  much  as  the  metropolis 
itself. 


We  are  now  able  to  add  to  our  previous 
remarks  on  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  at  Nottingham  that  it  has 
been  in  every  way  a  grand  success.  The  receipts 
at  the  doors  exceeded  ^1900,  and  this,  with 
some  ^600  for  season  tickets,  made  a  total  of 
^2507  IJ-.  2ii.  received  from  visitors  to  the  show. 
The  several  days  receipts  were  as  follows  :— 


;,.day  (2. 
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Such  a  financial  success  was  due  partly  to  the 
splendid  weather  which  prevailed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  exhibition  was  open, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nottingham  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  horti- 
culture. 


; One  of  the  floral  treats  to  be  met  with  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  during  the  period  of  the 
recent  show,  was  Mr.  Pearson's  splendid  strain  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  some  of  which  are  of  a  most 


remarkably  attractive  character.  They  are  mostly  of 
the  semi-nosegay  class,  but  with  particularly  large 
flowers,  and  immense  trusses  freely  produced  on  plants 
of  stocky  growth— a  feature  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  breed.  Miss  Sanders,  a  crimson  with  a  strong  blue 
shade,  resplendent  in  colour,  is  particularly  rich  ;  and 
Rose  Peach,  a  deep,  bright  rose,  is  a  highly  attractive 
flower.  Corsair,  a  rich  scarlet,  of  faultless  form,  is  so 
fine  in  habit,  truss,  and  substance,  as  to  leave  Lord 
Derby  far  behind  ;  and  Amaranth,  a  free,  plain-leaved, 
compact-trussed,  blue-tinted  deep  rose,  seems  likely  to 
take  the  lead  as  the  highest  colour  in  the  Christine 
class.  Rose  Bradwardine,  a  lovely  rose,  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  its  cheerful-coloured  flowers  ;  and 
Thomas  Adams,  a  large,  bright  carmine,  has  a  noble 
truss.  There  are  others  of  equal  merit,  perhaps,  but 
these  struck  us  as  decided  advances  in  the  class  of 
decorative  plants.  Mr.  Pearson  has  also  been  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  Golden 
Variegated  Zonals,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  not 
only  brilliant  colours,  but  a  remarkably  even  border  of 
colour.  Lady  Manvers  is  a  particularly  fine  variety  in 
this  way,  and  another,  called  William  Sandys,  has 
not  only  high  colour,  but  a  remarkably  free  habit  of 
growth. 

We  understand  that  it  was  proposed  amongst 

the  exhibitors  assembled  at  the  Royal  Horticulaual 
.Society's  recent  show  at  Nottingham,  to  Present 
Mr.  George  Eyles,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Show, 
with  some  mark  of  their  esteem,  and  also  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  courteous  and  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  always  discharged  the  somewhat  onerous  duties 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  manager  of  flower  shows.  No 
one  is  more  entitled  to  such  a  public  mark  of  recog- 
nition than  is  our  friend  EvLES,  as  the  very  effective 
and  efficient  arrangements  at  Nottingham  bear  testi- 
mony. We  need,  therefore,  scarcely  add  that  the 
above-named  resolve  has  our  full  sympathy,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  carried  out  with  energy  by  such  a  com- 
mittee as  will  command  the  general  support  of  horti- 
culturists interested  in  flower  shows.  The  movement 
is   all    the  more   opportune  at   this  moment,  as   Mr. 


confine  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  the  departments 
of  flower  shows  and  landscape  gardening. 

A  meeting  of  market  gardeners,  nurserymen, 

and  farmers,  was  held  at  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel, 
Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  for  thepurpose 
of  receiving  a  sub-committee  from  the  Markets  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
inspecting  plans  of  the  proposed  improvements  at  Far- 
ringdon  Market.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
large  growers.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry 
Meyers,  the  President  of  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Association,  who,  in  introducing  the  business,  alluded 
to  the  great  inconvenience  which  he  and  other  growers 
had  had  to  put  up  with  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
accommodation  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  decided 
refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  offer  greater 
facilities  to  the  producers  using  the  market.  Mr. 
RUDKIN,  of  the  Corporation,  produced  drawings  of  the 
new  market  proposed  to  be  constructed  in  place  of  the 
present  inconvenient  and  little-used  market  of  Farring- 
don,  and  the  meeting  was  engaged  for  nearly  an  hour 
in  discussing  and  advising  upon  the  necessary  altera- 
tions. A  motion  was  eventually  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  meeting  approved  of  the  scheme  so  far  as  it 
had  been  put  before  them,  and  pledged  itself  to  assist 
by  all  means  in  its  power  the  efforts  of  the  City  com- 
mittee in  establishing  the  new  market.  The  plans  are 
to  be  definitely  settled  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
latter  end  of  this  month. 

A    most    unfortunate   circumstance   happened 

during  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  Nottingham.  It 
appears  that  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  from  motives 
of  kindness  and  disinterestedness,  took  charge  of  a 
specimen  plant  of  Croton,  belonging,  as  they  thought, 
to  Mr.  Baines,  and  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
left:  by  an  oversight.  On  reaching  home  they  informed 
Mr.  Baines  of  what  they  had  done.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  plant  was  the  property  of  some  other  gentle- 
man, who  took  such  stringent  measures  to  secure  the 
return  of  his  plant,  that  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  (who 
acted,  we  are  assured,  with  perfect  bona  fides)  naturally 
felt  much  aggrieved.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  who 
had  previously  written  to  Mr.  Baines,  but  not  posted 
their  letter,  express  great  regret  for  their  unlucky  mis- 
take, and  we  trust  that  their  explanation  may  be 
accepted  as  amply  satisfying  the  justice  of  the  case. 

From    the     "  Gartenzeitung,"    we   leam    that 

Herr  Arnoldi,  of  Gotha,  the  celebrated  modeller 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  has  just  commenced  issuing  a 
series  of  sets  of  Fungi  Modelled  in  PAiTER-MACHi, 
accompanied  by  printed  descriptions,  and  all  necessary 
information  respecting  the  properties  and  habitats  of 
each  species.  Each  species  where  desirable  will  be 
represented  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  all  the 
models  will  be  of  the  natural  size  and  colour  of 
the  species  they  represent.  Indeed  those  already 
exhibited  by  Arnoldi  are  said  to  be  so  true 
to  Nature,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  hand- 
ling, to  distinguish  them  from  living  specimens. 
Each  set  or  issue  will  consist  of  models  of  12  to  18 
species,  with  printed  matter,  and  three  or  four  sets  will 
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appear  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  sets  will  contain 
alternately  specimens  of  edible  and  harmless  species, 
and  suspicious,  hurtful,  and  poisonous  species.  The 
ostensible  object  of  these  models  is  to  familiarise  the 
masses,  who  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  study 
descriptions  and  plates,  with  this  class  of  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  distinguish  and  use  the  really  good 
sorts,  without  any  risk  of  confounding  them  with  the 
noxious  species,  from  which  many  uninformed  persons 
have  suffered.  The  models  will  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Gonnermann,  Dr.  Danneneerg, 
and  other  well-known  German  mycologists.  The  price 
of  a  set  of  12  specimens,  with  printed  matter,  will  be 
about  Ts.  6d.,  and  they  may  be  had  through  any  foreign 
bookseller.  The  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  specimens, 
may  be  had.  If  these  models  prove  to  be  as  exact 
as  reported,  we  think  it  would  be  well  that  local 
museums  and  other  establishments  should  be  provided 
with  them. 

The   Maximum  Temperatures  in  England 

during  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  i,  ranged  from 
74°.  2  at  Leicester  to  68°.  6  at  Birmingham,  with  a  mean 
for  all  stations  of  71°.  2,  or  about  5°  above  the  mean  of 
the  several  stations  in  Scotland,  where  the  extremes  were 
70°  at  Perth,  and  64°  at  Greenock.  The  Minimum 
Temperatures  in  England  were,  as  a  rule,  lower 
than  those  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  former  country,  34°  (at 
Hull)  and  36.  °S  (at  Nottingham)  were  the  lowest ;  and 
in  the  latter  39°  (at  Edinburgh),  39°.  2  (at  Aberdeen), 
and  39°.  5  (at  Paisley),  held  the  same  position.  The 
means  for  the  several  stations  in  the  two  countries  were 
40°  (for  England),  and  4i°.6  (for  Scotland).  Mean 
Temperatures. — The  mean  for  the  southern  country  is 
about  i°.7  above  that  of  the  northern,  the  values  being 
S5°.2  and  53°.5,  respectively.  In  England,  Man- 
chester, with  56°.  7,  was  the  highest,  closely  followed 
by  Blackheath  and  Liverpool,  with  56°. 6,  and  Ports- 
mouth, with  56°.5  ;  and  in  Scotland,  Perth,  with55°.9, 
was  nearly  1°  higher  than  the  second,  viz.,  Greenock, 
with  5S°.i.  Rainfall. — The  principal  falls  which 
took  place  during  the  week  ending  July  i,  were 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  the  largest  in  amount  being  o.  96  inch 
at  Greenock,  and  0.92  inch  at  Glasgow;  the  mean 
for  the  country  was  0.54.  In  England,  0.56  inch 
at  Salford  takes  first  place  ;  with  0.48  inch  at  Hull, 
second ;  and  0.43  inch  at  Bradford,  third.  The 
mean  for  the  whole  country  was  0.27  inch.  .Satur- 
day last  was  the  commencement  of  another  mouLli, 
and,  let  us  add,  we  hope  also  of  summer,  for  up 
to  the  present  the  wcatlier  lias  been  most  unseason- 
able, shoncrs  of  a  March  and  April  cliaraclei  liaviiig 
been  cxiicricnccd  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  muntli 
of  June,  iNyi,  \\\\\  lung  be  remembered  for  the  low 
temperatiues  wliicli  prevailed  all  over  the  couutry,  and 
in  many  of  the  districts  in  the  nortli  of  England  falls  of 
snow  are  reported  to  have  taken  place.  During  the 
present  century  there  are  only  seven  occasions  on  which 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  montli  has  been  as  low  or 
lower  than  in  the  montli  which  h.as  just  passed,  they 
are  :-June,  1S60,  with  54°.8  ;  1S24,  with  55° ;  1S21, 
with  54°.  I  ;  1816,  with  53°.  i  ;  1S14,  with  53°.4  ;  1S12, 
with  54°  ;  and  1S05,  with  54°.  5.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  under  discussion  was  about  55"' 

The  Scientific  Review  notices  a  metallic  paint 

for  the  Preservation  of  Wood  and  Iron  Surfaces, 
brought  into  use  by  Messrs.  Tarr  &  WoNSON,  of 
Gloucester,  U.S.  They  take  about  40  gall,  of  wood 
tar  (preferably  the  best  Stockholm  tar),  to  which  they 
add  40  gall,  of  naphtha,  of  about  iS°  Beaume  specific 
gravity,  or  so  much  naphtha  as  shall  render  the  tar  of 
the  consistency,  or  nearly  so,  of  boiled  linseed  oil. 
The  fluids  are  mixed  carefully,  and  about  24  liours  are 
allowed  for  subsidence.  The  purified  tar  mixture  is 
then  drawn  from  the  dregs,  which  may  be  drained. 
To  40  gall,  of  this  purified  tar  they  add  about  30  lb.  of 
dry  ochrey  iron  ore  (commonly  known  as  bog  iron  ore) 
in  very  fine  powder,  which  must  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  tar.  When  this  has  been  done 
they  add  about  40  lb.  of  commercial  white  arsenic  and 
160  lb.  of  oxide  or  sub-oxide,  and  when  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  paint  by  a  mill  or  otherwise,  the 
iration  is  ready  for  use  as 


preparatK 


;  as  a  protective  paint. 


-■ Tliose  of  our  readers  interested   in  Schools 

and  School  Teaching,  should  make  a  point  of 
visiting  the  Swedish  School  House  in  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  comfort  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
scholars  are  evidently  sedulously  cared  for,  while  the 
appliances  for  teaching,  and  the  apparatus,  models, 
diagrams,  &c.,  are  admirable.  It  is  quite  clear  tliat  if 
this  is  a  sample  of  how  children  are  taught  in  Sweden, 
that  their  education  is  far  more  thorough  and  useful 
tlian  tliat  of  the  students  at  our  great  pubUc  schools  or 
universities,  if  we  except  classics  and  mathematics. 
Instead  of  being  made  to  learn  from  dry  and  often 
badly  compiled  books  unintelligible  .abstract  proposi- 
tions, the  Swedish  cliild  is  so  taught  by  eye,  ear,  and 
touch,  that  comparatively  abstruse  matters  are  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  the  child's  comprehension,  and  he 
is  put  into  possession  (.fa  mass  of  facts,  the  value  and 
importance  of  whicli  he  is  made  at  once  to  ap|neciate, 
instead  of  being  crammed  with  an  ill-arranged  farrago 
of  hard  words,  conveying  no  meaning  to  Iiis  mind,  but 
which  he  has  nevertheless  to  learn  by  heart.  Botanists 
would  do  well  to  inspect  the  beautifully  prepared  col- 
lections of   common  plants    and  the    accompanying 


diagrams.  These  things  make  us  wish  it  had  been 
our  lot  to  have  learnt  our  rudiments  in  a  Swedish 
school. 

A  brilliant  conversazione  was  held  on  Tuesday 

evening  last  in  the  great  conservatory  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  company  was  distinguished  and 
numerous,  including  most  of  the  foreign  delegates  to 
the  horticultural  section  of  the  E.xhibition.  One  extra- 
ordinai-y  omission  occurred, — so  extraordinary  that,  did 
we  not  know  it  for  a  fact,  we  should  have  deemed  it 
incredible — we  allude  to  the  absence  of  hosts  !  Hosts 
of  guests,  truly,  but  no  one  to  receive  them. 

The  Water  Kice  (Zizania  aquatica)  is  abund- 
ant in  Wisconsin,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
on  the  swampy  margins  of  streams  in  shallow  water. 
A  gently  flowing  current,  where  the  water  is  from 
2  to  6  or  8  feet  deep,  is  the  most  favourable  haHtat  for 
this  plant,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  food 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  They  obtain  it  by  paddling 
a  canoe  among  the  plants,  when,  with  a  hooked  stick, 
they  draw  the  stems  over  the  canoe  and  beat  off  the 
grain.  The  harvest  only  lasts  for  a  very  few  days,  is, 
when  ripe  the  grain  is  shaken  off  by  the  slightest 
touch,  and  if  the  wind  should  blow  hard  for  a  day  or 
two  the  Rice  is  all  lost.  It  is  gathered  both  "  in  the 
milk"  and  after  it  is  mature.  The  Indians  take  it  to 
their  camp  and  put  it  into  pans,  when  it  is  roasted 
until  the  husk  becomes  dry  and  reddieh  ;  they  then 
place  it  in  sacks  and  pound  it  by  striking  on  the  out- 
side, so  as  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk.  It  is 
winnowed,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  prefer  the  Zizania  to  the  ordinary  Rice  of 
commerce. 

• •  The  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  177)  repre- 
sents a  contrivance  which  will  be  found  extremely  use- 
ful for  the  application  of  liquid  insecticides.  It  is  called 
the  Horticultural  Vaporizer,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
modification  of  the  vaporizer  used  at  the  toilet  for  the 


dispersion  of  scented  liquids,  but  adapted  by  these 
modifications  for  horticultural  use.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus,  any  kind  of  liquid  may  be  diffused  over 
plants  ill  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  fine  spray,  in 
suflicient  quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  tliem,  without 
ruffling  or  disturbing  the  most  delicate  flower  or 
foliage ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  great  saving  of 
the  liquid  as  compared  with  tlie  ordinary  process  of 
syringing.  It  is  said  that  a  table-spoonful  applied  by 
the  Vaporizer  is  equal  to  a  pint  apphed  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  or  the  ordinary  methods  in  use.  The  Vaporizer 
may  be  used  either  by  blowing,  or  by  the  use  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  fastened  by  me.ans  of  a  small  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tube  to  tlie  mouth-piece.  As  a  disinfectant 
distributor  for  sick  rooms  it  is  also  useful.  Messrs. 
Parr  &  Atherton,  of  Nottingham,  are  the  inventors. 


CHARLES  LEMAIRE. 
Charles  Antoine  Lemaire  (whose  death  on  the 
22d  ultimo  we  noticed  in  our  last  issue)  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  iSoi,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  distinction 
in  tlie  university  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  Pro- 
fessor of  Classical  Literature  for  some  years.  On  two 
separate  occasions  he  endeavoured,  without  success,  to 
establish  a  school ;  one  of  these  establishments  happened 
to  be  in  the  Rue  Buffon,  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Here  the  love  of  botany  was  kindled  in  him,  and  here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Neumann,  the  elder 
chef  lies  serres  at  the  museum,  and  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  his  scientific  career.  A  nurseiyman, 
M.  Mathieu,  whose  establishment  was  close  by  the 
portion  of  the  Jardin  des  Plaiitcs  now  supcrinlended  by 
M.  Cairiere,  began  to  get  togutlKi,  \\X\\  llir  aid  of  M. 
Lemaire,  a  collection  of  Caai,  1  lii>  !i  ili>    I   lui  studied 

with  ardour,  and  which   bui  mm      iI; :;    iml  ]ias^ioii 

of  liis  life.  About  the  yea  )■  1^  ;",  "^  i  '  "i  m,  ,1  I'aiisiaii 
publisher,  conceived  the  idc  <  I  '  Ih  Inn.:  a  Iioiticul- 
tural  journal,  and  he  entrusted  its  e. Iitorsiiip  to  M. 
Lemaire.  For  many  years  the  "Jardin  Fleuriste"  and 
"  L'Horticulteur  Universel,"  were  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  his  pen.      I  le  there  passed  in  review  the  plants 

numerous  in  those  days  than  at  present.  Tliis  descrip- 
tive talent  recommended  him  to  M.  Van  Houtte,  who 
h,ad  recently  established  at  Ghent  the  "Flore  des 
Serres  et  des  Jardins  de  I'Europe."  After  several 
years  passed  in  the  publication  and  description  of 
the    plants    introduced    by    M.     Van    Houtte,     M. 


Lemaire  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  "Illustra- 
tion Horticole,"  a  horticultural  and  botanical  journal, 
then  belonging  to  M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  of 
Ghent,  which  post  he  occupied  for  16  years,  until 
M.  Linden  became  the  possessor  of  M.  Verschaffelt's 
establishment,  and  with  it  of  tlie  above-mentioned 
journal,  the  editorship  of  which  was  then  confided  to 
the  present  writer.  From  that  time  (January,  1870)  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  M.  Lemaire  lived  in  Paris  with 
his  devoted  daughter,  who  never  left  him  until  his  death. 
In  addition  to  the  editorship  of  the  journals  we  have 
already  mentioned,  M.  Lemaire  collected  the  materials 
for  a  systematic  monograph  of  the  Cactacece,  of  which 
fragments  only  have  been  published  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  Mtecenas  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
the  book.  Latterly,  however,  the  Librairie  Agricole 
de  la  Maison  Rustique  of  Paris  commissioned  him  to 
draw  up  two  little  volumes,  one  on  Cactacea:,  the  other 
on  succulent  plants.  These  two  books  (reviewed  in 
these^columns,  pp.  140,  994)  were  of  too  restricted  a 
character  to  allow  their  author  to  devote  much  space  to 
his  favourite  subjects  ;  but  the  book  on  Cactese  contains 
a  synonymy  and  a  reformed  nomenclature  very  useful  to 
botanists  studying  these  plants.  Lemaire  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  minute  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 
With  the  exception  of  broaching  a  theory  concerning 
pollen  tubes,  which  he  brought  before  the  Congress  at 
Amsterdam,  and  which  found  but  few  adherents,  his 
studies  were  principally  confined  to  descriptive  botany. 
His  determinations  were  often  accompanied  by  lengthy 
dissertations  of  a  very  learned  and  detailed  description, 
appreciated  by  classical  scholars,  but  having  littleattrac- 
tion  for  those  not  devoted  to  philological  studies.  Lemaire 
was  somewhat  of  a  purist  as  regards  nomenclature ;  he 
never  ceased  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  bar- 
barisms and  solecisms  committed  by  his  colleagues,  and 
in  general  he  was  right,  though  he  complained  much  at 
the  indifference  with  which  his  complaints  were 
received.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  reforming  every- 
thing that  is  erroneous  in  the  orthography  and  etymo- 
logy of  botanical  names,  he  at  least  called  attention  to 
many  errors,  and  pointed  out  the  right  path  to  be 
followed  by  young  students  of  the  science.  Unfortunately, 
40  years'  devotion  to  botany  did  not  lead  him  on  to 
fortune.  Devotees  rarely  live  by  science — they  often 
die  for  it.  The  example  of  M.  Lemaire  is  not  a 
solitary  one,  and  we  might  cite  many  others  equally 
unsatisfactory.  The  only  compensation  for  such 
privations  hes  in  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the 
discovery  and  contemplation  of  so  many  of  Nature's 
marvels.  Posterity  will  esteem  M.  Lemaire  more 
liighly  than  did  his  contemporaries.  Man  passes  away, 
his  work  remains.  M.  Lemaire's  name  will  be 
honoured  and  respected  by  all  the  botanists  who  have 
occasion  to  consult  his  numerous  publications,  and  who 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  materials  laid  up  for  them 
during  a  long  career  wholly  passed  in  the  study  of  those 
charming  creations  which  furnish  a  compensation  for 
many  of  the  misfortunes  mcident  to  human  nature. 
Edoiiard  Andn'. 


New   Garden   Plants. 


Fronds  deltoid,  acumi 


Hu.mata  Tyermanii,  Moore,  n.  sp. 

glabrous,  coriaceous,  tripinnate  ;  basal 
pinna;  obliquely-deltoid,  the  posterior  portion  larger,  and 
.again  divided  :  secondary  rachides  narrowly  winged;  pinnules 
oblong,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  oblique,  bearing  usually  a 
single  sorus,  with  an  external  tooth  ;  son  transvereely  oblong, 

clothed  with  white,  narrow,  tapered,  slightly-toothed  scales  : 
stipes  semiterete.— //dA  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
This  elegant  little  Davallia,  which  has  been  received 
by  Mr.  Tyerman  from  Western  Africa,  bears  in  many 
respects  a  close  resemblance  to  D.  buUata,  the  size,  out- 
line, and  division  of  the  fronds  being  very  similar  to 
those  of  that  plant,  but  the  fructification  is  quite  different, 
being  that  of  the  Humata,  not  that  of  the  Eu-Davallia, 
gi-oup,  while  the  rhizome,  instead  of  being  clothed  with 
rich,  golden-brown  scales,  as  in  D.  buUata,  has  the 
scales  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  The  fronds,  moreover, 
are  not  deciduous,  as  in  D.  buUata,  but  persistent,  as 
in  the  related  Davallia  dissccta,  and  D.  decora  of  Java. 
The  African  plant  bears,  indeed,  a  striking  first-sight 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  Davallia  Griffithii,  which  has 
fronds  of  the  same  form,  combined  with  a  white-scaled 
rhizome,  but  it  is  altogether  larger,  and  the  fructification 
is  different. 

The  plant  now  before  us  (fig.  178),  though  a  small- 
growing  species,  is  much  the  largest  of  the  Humatas, 
and  with  its  elegant  form,  evergreen  fronds,  and  white- 
scaled  rhizomes,  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  for  our 
Fern  stoves,  being  especially  suited  for  basket  culture. 
Tlie  fronds  measure  about  7  inches  in  leugtli  from 
tlie  setting  on  of  the  basal  pinna;  to  tlic  apex,  and 
are  about  ^  inches  in  width  across  the  base ;  the 
basal  anterior  pinnule  of  the  lowest  pinna.'  is  barely  an 
inch  long,  the  basal  posterior  one  an  inch  and  a  lialf, 
while  the  average  length  of  the  pinnules  on  the  second 
pair  of  pinna:  is  about  lialf  an  inch.  Tlie  stipes,  which 
is  reddish-brown  towards  the  base,  is,  as  well  as  the 
rachides,  and  Ijotli  surfaces  of  the  frond,  quite  glabrous, 
rounded  behind,  flat,  with  a  rim  at  each  margin  in  front. 
The  veins  are  prominent  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
position  of  the  sori  is  marked  by  boss-like  protuberances 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  short  broad  sori  are  covered 
by  scale-like  indusia,  attached  by  the  base  only. 

Mr.  Tyerman,  the  excellent  curator  of  the  Liverpool 
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Botanic  Garden,  himself  a  pteridologist  of  long  stand- 
ing, who  has  been  the  medium  of  mtroducing  this 
charming  plant  to  our  gardens,  well  merits  the  compli- 
ment of  having  his  name  associated  with  it.  Though 
technically  a  species  of  Humata,  it  is  in  a  wider  sense 
a  Davallia,  and  will  no  doubt  become  best  known  to 
cultivators  as  Davallia  Tyermanii.    T.  M. 


FRUIT-BEARING    CONIFER.E   AT 
LINTON. 

[The  foUowing  paper,   which  accompanied    a    very  ' 

collection  of  Coniferae  in  fruit,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robson,  and 
to  which  an  E.ttni  Prize  was  awarded  at  Nottingham,  and 
which,  moreover,  was  sent  in  anticipation  of  a  Horticultural 
Congress,  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication  by  the  local 
secretary,  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.] 

The  collection  of  Conifers  from  whence  the  fruit 
exhibited  was  taken  occupies  a  position  about  mid-way 
down  the  southern  slope  of  a  ridge  of  hills  of  about 
400  feet  elevation,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Tinetum 
being  from  about  220  to  290  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  soil  is  a  dry  loam,  of  good  depth,  and  more  or 
less  mi.\ed  with  stone  partaking  of  the  Kentish  rag 
character,  but  that  stone  is  not  found  in  quantfty  near 
the  surface,  but  a  partly  decomposed  substitute  of  it, 
locally  termed  hassock,  forms  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  subsoU,  and  is  of  so  inviting  a  nature  to  the 
roots  of  most  kmds  of  indigenous  trees,  that  they  find 
their  way  to  a  great  depth  amongst  it,  and  grow 
quickly  and  attain  a  great  size.  The  surface  soil,  how- 
ever, though  good,  would  not  be  regarded  by  a  farmer 
as  being  remarkably  so,  being 
better  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
trees,  hedges,  and  plants  of  esta- 
blished character  than  such  farm- 
ing crops  as  depend  on  the  surface 
soil  alone  for  theh  subsistence. 
Nevertheless,  most  things  thrive 
tolerably  well,  especially  those 
having  a  liking  for  calcareous 
matter,  with  which  it  is  charged. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  dry, 
but  not  sandy,  water  being  only 
obtained  at  the  depth  of  50  or 
more  feet.  With  these  prehmmary 
observations,  and  a  further  remark 
that  the  Conifers  are  mostly  scat- 
tered over  the  dressed  grounds, 
some  25  acres,  surrounding  the 
mansion,  and  pretty  weU  sheltered 
from  the  north,  but  in  a  general 
way  open  to  the  south-west,  from 
whence  we  have  our  highest  winds, 
I  may  leave  other  points  to  be  indi- 
cated when  the  individual  species 
are  treated  of.  It  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  mention  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Araucaria 
bearing  fruit,  which  has  been 
planted  about  40  years,  none  of  the 
others  have  been  more  than  27  in 
their  present  position,  and  all  were 
small  when  planted.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  site  suits  many  of 
them,  Pinus  insignis,  for  instance, 
being  nearly  60  feet  high,  and 
others  exceeding  50  feet. 

Phttis  excdsa.  —  There  are  evi- 
dently two  varieties  of  this,  if  not 
two  distinct  species,  included  under 
the  name,  one  having  its  spring 
leaf-buds  covered  with  green  scales, 
the  other  with  the  same  of  a  deep 
rosy-crimson  hue.  The  fruit  seems  alike,  but  the  habit 
of  growth  is  different,  one  being  much  more  spreading 
than  the  other,  the  largest  specimen  at  Linton  having 
a  spread  of  branches  of  47  feet,  although  only  38  feet 
high,  the  branches  resting  on  the  ground  to  within  a  yard 
of  their  tips.  The  other  variety  has  a  height  and  width  of 
about  35  feet.  Both  have  the  same  long  hanging 
foliage  of  a  glaucous  hue,  and  neither  of  them  have 
been  at  any  time  injured  in  the  least  by  our  hardest 

Pinus  insigiiis, — The  largest  tree  is  59  feet  high, 
with  a  spread  of  branches  of  49  feet,  and  doubtless 
this  tree  would  have  been  higher,  but  it  lost  its  leader 
about  20  years  ago,  and  remained  four  or  five  years 
without  one  ;  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  great  spread 
of  its  lower  branches,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  is 
more  conical.  Its  growth,  after  again  forming  a 
leader,  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  most  rapid,  and  the 
bole,  now  that  it  has  attained  timber-like  propor- 
tions, does  not  show  that  it  had  ever  lost  one.  Its 
circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  is  7  feet 
8  inches,  the  bark  very  rugged,  more  so  than  either 
the  Stone  Pine  or  Pinaster.  I  may  further  add,  what 
may  perhaps  surprise  many,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  in  the  least  from  any  of  the  hard  winters 
we  have  had,  although  a  smaller  tree  of  the  same 
species,  not  more  than  a  stone's-throw  from  it,  was 
much  cut  in  the  winter  of  1S66-67,  and  has  been  slightly 
injured  again  in  the  present  winter  ;  but  I  may  observe 
that  the  rich.'dense,  deep  green  hue,  which  enhances  the 
beauty  of  this  tree  when  in  a  young  state,  or,  say  up  to 
the  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  seems  to  leave  them 
then — the  great  number  of  abortive  blossom  buds  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour,  and  the  husky  remains  left  after 
they  fall,  detracting  much  from  the  rich  emerald-green 


the  tree  previously  possessed  ;  it  is,  however,  a  tree  of  of  P.  Pmsapo,  it  may  be  easily  distmguished  from  that 
fast  growth.  Near  to  the  largest  example  of  P.  insignis  species,  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  compared  ; 
a  belt  of  common  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  was  planted  it  contrasts  strongly  with  P.  nobUis,  and,  in  fact,  with 
at  the  same  time  for  protection  to  the  Pinetum,  but  most  others.  In  a  collection  it  well  deserves  a  place, 
none  of  them  approach  by  long  odds  the  size  of  combining  as  it  does  a  sort  of  a  feathery  outline  with 
P.  insignis.  I  may  farther  add,  that  amongst  some  of  j  a  dense  foliage.  The  tree  from  whence  the  cones  were 
the  latter  species  that  were  planted  in  1S55,  one  that  I  ;  taken  is  46  feet  high,  and  nearly  36  feet  in  the  spread 
incidentally  measured  is  40  feet  high,  healthy  and  of  the  branches, 
vigorous,  and,    like    all   the    other    Pines    we    have,  j      Cryptomeriajaponka. — A  fine  tree  of  this  was  broken 


clothed  to  the  ground  with 


excepting  P.   pondi 
foliage. 

Pintts  auslriaca. — A  deserving  species,  more  upright- 
growing  than  P.  insignis,  and  when  young  more 
densely  clothed  with  foliage  than  P.  ponderosa,  or 
macrocarpa,  but  as  it  gets  older,  its  lower  limbs,  like 
those  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned,  get  thinner  of  leaves. 
In  outline,  however,  it  is  a  fine  tree,  and  in  colour  next 
to  insignis.  It  grows  fast,  outstripping  some  Scotch 
Firs  in  the  same  plantation  ;  but  I  should  doubt  if  its 
timber  is  as  good.  It  appears  to  like  a  dry  stony  soil, 
stands  the  wind  better  than  the  Spruce  tribe,  and  in  1  Linton.  It  is, 
many  respects  is  deserving  of  more  extensive  planting,  j  which  checks  ' 


by  the  wind  in  1867,  and  had  to  be  removed,  the  tree 
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broken  being   36  feet  high, 
upright  as  it  was  possible  to  wish,  and  clothed  to  the 
ground,  forming  a  beautifiil  cone,  slender  and  tapering, 
the  diameter  of  its  branches  at  the  bottom  bemg  not 
more  than   12  feet.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  section, 
which   has   been  lymg    outdoors  since  1S67,    it    has 
begun  to  form  heart  timber,  so  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  may  be  a  useful  tree  in  this  respect.   Its  great 
drawback  is  the  liability  it  has  to  turn  a  sort  of  sickly 
brown  in  some  places  ;  but  it  does  not  do  this  much  at 
lowever,  too  prone  to  produce  fruit, 
growth,  otherwise  it  is  a  fine-looking 
being  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  long-leaved  ,  tree  when  well  grow 
class.     Our  best  tree  is  upwards  of  50  feet  high.  variety  of  this,  if  it 

Picea  Webbiana. — The  beautiful  colour  of  the  cones  ,  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference,  the  supposed 
of  this  species  seems  to  be  its  principal  merit,  for  it  is  !  more  robust  habit  of  the  last-named  being  more  ideal 
seldom  that  a  healthy,  vigorous  specimen  is -met  with,  j  than  real ;  and  I  beUeve  situation  and  other  circum- 
Amongst  several  we  had  here,  planted  at  the  time  stances  have  much  to  do  in  preparing  the  plant  to 
alluded  to,  viz.,  1844,  only  one  has  attained  the  height    stand  our  winters. 

of  36  feet,  and  is  moderately  healthy,  with  a  spread  of,      Cryptomeria  elegans. — If  the  two  above-named  be 
branches  of*25  feet.     Its  great  fault  is  that  it  com-    identical,  there  can  be  no  question  about  this  one  bemg 

distinct,  and  a  great  acquisition  to 
the   Pinetum,   as   the   rich  brown 

its  beauty  rather  than  otherwise, 
especially  when  (as  is  often  the 
case)  it  is  associated  with  other 
trees,  as  the  reddish-brown  tint 
comes  on  long  before  cold  weather 
sets  in,  and  here  at  least  it  has 
stood  several  winters  without  the 
least  injury,  and  fully  exposed. 
This  is  the  first  season  it  has 
fruited  here;  but  as  none  of  our 
plants  much  exceed  10  feet  in 
height,  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet. 
It  also  seems  to  withstand  the 
winter  pretty  well,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  desirable  plant. 

Cupresms  Vcrvainemia.—K 
graceful,  pretty-looking  addition 
to  this  comprehensive  genus,  but 
the  plants  are  yet  too  small  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Citpressus  Lambertiana. — If  it 

were  not  for  one  great  drawback, 

this   would    be    a   more  desirable 

species,  but  the  liability  it  has  to 

be  torn  up  by  high  winds  is  sadly 

against  it.       The  largest   one   we 

have   at  Linton    has   attained   the 

height   of  38  feet,    although   only 

planted  in  1S54,    being  then  not 

more   than  a  foot   high — the  best 

size  to  plant  this  tree,  as  I  believe 

the  best  safeguard  it  has  against  high 

winds  is  a  good  tap-root,    to  the 

formation  of  which  the  soil  here  is 

favourable.     The  winter  of  1860-61 

did  not  in  the  least  affect  it,  but 

that  of   1866-67   browned   it,  the 

tree    not   showing   it   until    April 

or    later.      The    past   winter   has 

not    taken   any  effect   whatever.      Its    heavy  massive 

foliage,  of  the  darkest  shade  of  green,  entitles  it  to  a 

place  in  every  collection.       In  outline  it  is  more   of 

a  bulbous  cone  than  a  pyramidal  one,  as  its  greatest 

diameter   of  branches  is  at  some   distance   from   the 

ground,  the  one  here  being  23  feet  across  at  5  feet  up. 

I  fear,  however,  it   must  be  admitted  that  this  tree  is 

more   handsome   in   a  young    than   in   an   old  state, 

specimens  of  20  feet  high  or  thereabouts  looking  better 

than  when  double  that  size  ;  the  foliage  gets  thinner, 

and  the  presence  of  fruit   is  no  improvement   to  its 

appearance. 

Cupresms  mcurocarpa.—PL  synonym_ of  the  last.     ^ 
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mences  growth  so  early  in  the  season  that  its  tips  get 
destroyed  by  our  spring  frosts  ;  hence,  rival  leaders 
are  formed,  and  distorted  branches,  to  be  repeated, 
perhaps,  the  next  year ;  otherwise  its  broad  fine 
foliage,  of  a  rich  green  above  and  fine  silvery  whiteness 
below,  would  render  it  a  great  favourite.  As  it  is,  it 
can  only  be  recommended  for  particular  situations, 
P.  Nordmanniana  being  its  superior  in  many  respects, 
especially  so  in  point  of  hardiness. 

Picea  mbilis. — Much  as  this  has  been  praised,  I  do 
not  think  too  much  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  for  its 
thickly  set  foliage,  of  a  rich  sea-gi'een  colour,  gives  it  a 
character  quite  its  own,  so  that  in  most  places  it  is  a 
favourite.  Unfortunately,  the  best  one  we  have  at 
Linton,  after  being  planted  some  five  or  six  years, 
accidentally  lost  its  leader,  and  remained  seven  or  eight 
years  without  one,  when  it  formed  two,  one  of  which 
being  removed,  the  other  has  rushed  up  very  rapidly, 
and  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel,  and  is  uniformly,  but 
not  thickly,  furnished  with  branches,  forming  a  fine 
tapering  cone,  very  handsome  and  effective.  It  is  now 
38  feet  high,  and  might  probably  have  been  15  more 
but  for  the  mishap  in  its  early  days.  Like  most  of  tiie 
Piceas,  young  trees  of  it  do  not  start  veiy  quickly  into 
growth,  so  that  patience  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the 
case  of  their  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  a  round  stumpy 
form.  All  the  Silver  Fir  tribe,  more  or  less,  seem  to 
do  this. 

Picea  ccphalonica. — A  sturdy  species,  much  inclined 
to  spread  its  branches,  and  liable  to  form  several 
leaders.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  hardy,  and  its 
timber  may  also  be  good.  In  outline  it  is  more 
irregular  than  any  other  Picea  I  know,  but  its  branches 
are  thickly  set  with  foliage  of  the  darkest  green,  and 
these  being  much  longer  and  more  pointed  than  those 


perceive    any 


difference.       Both    transpla 


badly. 

Cupressus  funebris. — The  flourish  of  trumpets  with 
which  this  was  ushered  in  was  speedily  hushed  ;  for, 
instead  of  a  handsome  graceful  tree,  it  was  found  to 
form  a  kind  of  unwieldy  bush,  never  likely  to  exceed 
20  feet  in  height,  and,  in  addition,  hard  winters  cut 
it  up  in  exposed  places. 

Cupressus  Lawscniiana. — I  expect  to  be  found  fault 
with  when  I  say  that  this  has  been  over-praised,  for 
beautiful  as  some  trees  or  parts  of  others  may  be,  there 
are  comparatively  few  that  do  not  show  a  defect  some- 
where —  a  nakedness  of  branches  in  some  place  or 
other  ;  out  of  upwards  of  200  trees  we  liave  here,  there 
are  not  many  but  are  faulty  in  that  respect.  Another 
evil  is,  that  they  seem  so  pei*sistently  covered  with  fruit 
that  I  fear  they  will  never  attain  anything  like  the  pro- 
portions they  are  expected  to  do.  Neither  wUl  they 
endure  the  wind  so  well  as  the  two  Thujas,  Lobbii  and 
borealis  ;  but  the  foliage  is  handsome,  and  the  tree 
generally  admired.  We  have  no  large  trees  of  this 
species,  15  or  16  feet  being  the  highest,  and  these  do 
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not  improve  by  age.  The  tree  however  appears  to  be 
quite  hardy. 

Cupressiis  Knighiiana.—'Wai  differs  widely  from  the 
last,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy.  It  is,  however,  a  fast 
grower,  but,  like  the  Italian  Cypress  and  some  others, 
is  addicted  to  forming  a  multitude  of  leaders  ;  and, 
while  deserving  a  place  in  a  large  collection,  it  may  be 
omitted  in  a  small  one.  Quickness  of  growth  is  its 
principal  merit.  A  small  tree,  planted  here  in  1S65,  is 
now  18  feet  high  and  7  feet  through  the  branches  ;  but 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  number  of  its  leaders 
down — for  not  only  two  or  three  strive  for  the  honours, 
but  a  host  of  them. 

Cupressiis  Corneyana. — This  seems  to  differ  much 
from  the  others  named,  its  branches,  or  rather  branch- 
lets,  being  pendulous  rather  than  upright,  while  it 
seems  to  confine  itself  to  one  stem  generally.  In  a 
collection  it  forms  a  distinct  feature,  and  is  well  worth 
growing.  Its  average  yearly  growth  exceeds  2  feet, 
and  its  outline  is  good. 

Abies  Morinda  (Smil/iiana).—K  fine  pyramidally- 
formed  tree,  upwards  of  45  feet  high,  and  feathered  to 
the  ground,  as  are  all  the  specimens  of  this  tree,  which 
is  more  symmetrical  in  this  respect  than  even  the 
common  Spnice.  It  grows  also  quite  as  fast,  and 
promises  to  retain  a  good  appearance  longer  than  that 
species,  for  with  us  Spruce  Firs  look  shabby  at  30  years 
old.  It  is  also  widely  distinct  from  that  Fir,  its 
foliage  being  more  pendulous,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  new  shoots  and  the  old  wood  very  pretty  in 

Abies  Menziesii. — A  silvery  form  of  the  Spruce  with 
the  outline  of  Morinda,  but  differing  from  both,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  cones  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  far  from 
certain  whether  this  is  the  true  A.  Menziesii,  as  I  have 
seen  another  one  of  different  character  under  that 
name  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  The  tree  is 
29  feet  high,  and  16  leet  in  diameter  of  branches. 

Abies  canadensis  (Hemlock  Spruce).— This  is  only 
introduced  to  add  variety  to  the  collection.  The  tree 
is  not  so  much  patronised  as  it  deserves  to  be,  growing 
as  it  does  very  well  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and 
contrasting  well  with  the  Yew  in  such  a  position. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — If  this  tree  could  be  induced 
to  grow  as  rapidly  as  some  others  do,  and  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  our  hardest  winters,  there  is  no  question 
but  it  would  it  be  a  prince  amongst  its  class,  but  its 
hardihood  was  severely  put  to  the  test  in  1S66-67,  and 
found  wanting  in  so  many  places  that  it  has  not  been 
so  popular  since.  None  of  our  trees  suffered  at  that  time, 
neither  before  nor  since,  and  the  largest  one  we  have 
has  borne  cones  for  some  years,  but  not  having  a  male 
plant  with  flowers  on  until  the  present  year,  the  seed 
did  not  mature,  although  the  cone,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  example  of  1869,  attained  a  good  size.  The  tree 
producing  these  cones  was  planted  upwards  of  40  years 
ago,  and  is  a  fine  specimen,  being  about  40  feet  high, 
and  pretty  well  furnished  with  branches  ;  some  of  the 
lower  ones  are  gone,  and  some  few  more  show  an 
inclination  to  follow  ere  long,  but  the  top  of  the  tree 
is  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  can  be  wished  for,  the 
outline  being  more  cylindrical  than  conical,  the  top 
being  rounded.  The  formation  of  cones  has  hardly 
begun,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  young  with 
the  old— the  latter  not  so  large  as  some  we  have  had. 
The  tree  producing  the  male  cones  is  much  younger  and 
smaller,  not  more  than  20  feet  high  ;  these  cones  are 
also  not  half-grown  ;  but  I  believe,  from  what  I  have 
seen  at  other  places,  that  the  male  plant  produces 
flowers  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  female,  a  common 
occurrence  with  other  things,  as  was  evinced  the  past 
spring  with  a  seedling  Aucuba,  several  male  plants  but 
no  females  flowering  amongst  a  batch  raised  here. 

Retiiiospora  pisifera. — The  promise  which  this  plant 
gave  of  becoming  a  large  tree  by  its  free  and  tree-like 
growth,  has  been  marred  by  its  propensity  to  produce 
seed-vessels — it  being  loaded  more  freely  than  even 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  otherwise  it  is,  I  think,  destined 
to  be  a  useful  tree,  its  dark  green  foliage  and  graceful 
form  entitling  it  to  a  place  in  most  collections.  As  it 
has  not  been  introduced  long  into  this  country  there 
are  no  large  trees  of  it  ;  the  one  from  which  the  fruit 
exhibited  was  taken  is  12  feet  high,  and  about  7  feet 
through  the  branches. 

Relinospora  obtiisa.  — Of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  fore- 
going, and  perhaps  more  graceful  in  outline,  the  colour 
a  bright  pea-green.  I  should  expect  this  tree  to  be 
more  likely  to  spread  laterally  than  to  get  upwards,  but 
in  small  gardens  it  may  be  pronounced  a  gem. 

Retiiiospora  leptoelada. — A  slow-growing  pyramidal 
plant,  a  fitting  companion  to  Abies  pygmaea,  or  a 
small  stunted  Juniper,  and  well  adapted  for  a  position 
in  small  geometric  gardens,  and  where  it  is  not  likely 
to  outgrow  the  required  size,  as  the  one  the  accom- 
panying fruit  comes  from  has  been  planted  four  or  five 
years,  and  is  now  only  1 4  foot  high 


respect  I  may  coincide  with  those  who  decry  it,  and 
that  is  on  the  score  of  its  timber  not  being  likely  to 
be  of  any  use  ;  but  on  the  score  of  beauty,  hardihood, 
and  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  gainst  it ;  on  the  contrary,  much  in  its  favour. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  which  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  about,  and  that  is  its  constitutional  vigour. 
True  it  grows  fast  enough,  withstands  the  winds  when 
in  an  isolated  position  better  than  any  evergreen  tree 
I  know  of,    and  grows  quicker  than  most  trees  ;  but 


the  fact  of  the  finest  tree  we  had  at  Linton  dying  in 
1869,  and  some  other  trees  I  have  seen  elsewhere 
showing  a  sickly  condition,  implies  a  doubt  whether  it 
is  destined  to  be  so  long-lived  a  tree  as  could  be 
wished.  The  specimen  from  which  the  accompanying 
section  is  cut  was  planted  in  1858,  being  then  about 
2i  feet  high,  and  the  site  a  favourable  one  ;  it  made 
good  progress,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  hot 
summer  of  1868,  when  it  ceased  growing  and  showed 
signs  of  distress,  it  was  26  feet  high,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bole  at  the  collar  was  5  feet  9  inches. 
Thinking  it  might  be  suffering  from  the  extreme 
drought  of  the  summer,  a  good  watering  was  given  it, 
but  it  only  lingered  on,  and  died  the  following  year. 
All  the  other  trees,  however,  that  we  have  are  very 
healthy,  and  none  of  them  disposed  to  form  cones  but 
that  from  which  the  accompanying  sprigs  are  taken, 
which  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  tree, 
23  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  16  feet  in  diameter  of 
branches.  We  have  larger  trees,  but  not  in  fruit. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  tree  consists  in  its  very  shallow 
rooting,  and  on  that  account  the  ground  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  where  it  is  growing.  Although  it  will 
succeed  pretty  well  on  poor  ground,  it  does  better  in  a 
more  generous  soil.  It  is  not  the  best  tree  to  transplant 
when  it  has  attained  some  size,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  all  the  Pines  for  making  a  fresh  leader 
when  one  has  got  broken  or  destroyed.  It  seems  well 
adapted  for  an  avenue,  but  I  would  not  recommend  its 
being  planted  as  a  memorial  tree  until  its  constitutional 
capacity  has  been  more  tried,  though  as  a  symmetrical 
tree,  in  an  open  situation  when  the  soil  is  ^od,  it  has 
few  equals,  and  certainly  no  superiors. 

Thuja  Lobbii.—Ne\t  to  the  Wellingtonia  I  would 
regard  this  as  the  most  important  addition  made  to 
our  Pinetums  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
it  promises  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  shrub  ; 
in  fact,  it  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  mammoth  tree  of 
the  fai  West  in  rapidity  of  growth,  upwards  especially. 
It  forms  a  'nice  clean  stem  or  ^bole,  tapering  like 
a  fishing-rod,  and  its  slender  graceful  growth  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  bright  green  Fern-like  spray  with 
which  it  is  clothed,  not  standing  vertically,  like  so  many 
of  the  Arbor-vitce  class,  but  horizontally,  curving  over 
towards  the  beholder  in  the  loveliest  manner  possible, 
so  that  I  imagine  the  tree  must  be  a  general  favourite. 
It  is  also  very  hardy,  as  our  severest  winters  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  any  effect  on  it,  and,  as  before 
observed,  it  grows  very  fast  ;  our  largest  specimen  is  3 
feet  high,  its  yearly  growth  averaging  3  feet,  and  on 
two  consecutive  years  its  leader  was  lengthened  7  feet 
8  inches  ;  it  has  certainly  a  sheltered  position,  but 
other  trees  fully  exposed  grow  almost  as  fast.  I  would 
recommend  it  as  one  in  a  collection  that  was  limited  t 
six  species. 

T/iuJa  Menziesii. — I  can  only  look  on  this  as  being 
synonym  of  the  last,  and  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  such. 

Thiijopsis  borealis. — A  very  deserving  species  of  the 
tree  type,  and,  although  not  so  fast-growing  as  the  last 
named,  it  is  quite  as  hardy,  and  its  extremely  dark 
green  hue  contrasts  well  with  plants  of  a  lighter  colour 
The  tree  the  fruit  was  taken  from  is  20  feet  high,  and 
about  7  feet  in  diameter  of  branches. 

Taxodium  seviperz'ireits.  Athough  hardy,  yet  the 
tips  of  its  leaves  in  most  cases  show  an  injured  con- 
dition. The  peculiar  spongy  character  of  its  bark, 
when  it  attains  some  size,  is  very  remarkable,  having  a 
sort  of  pincushion-like  feel.  The  tree  seems  strongly 
inclined  to  spread  out  laterally,  its  lower  branches 
resting  on  the  ground  and  spreading  out  some  distance, 
but  when  surrounded  by  other  trees  it  gets  up  ;  the 
specimen  here  being  in  the  open  its  width  is  nearly  the 
same  as  its  height,  35  feet  each  way,  and  the  cir 
ference  of  the  bole  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  about  5 
feet  1 1  inches.  Where  the  number  of  trees  are  limited 
to  a  small  quantity  I  would  not  recommend  this  to  be 
one,  but  in  a  collection  it  is  indispensable,  having  features 
peculiarly  its  own. 

Pieea  Pinsapo. — This  tree,  certainly  the  finest  ii 
collection  at  Linton,  is  40  feet  high,  and  its  branches 
spread   above   28   feet,    resting  on   the   ground,  from 
whence    to  the    height  of  20  feet   there  is  only  c 
place  where  the  bole  of   the  tree  can  be    seen  wi 
out   putting     the   branches   aside,     so     densely   is 
clothed,  and  so  upright  and  faultless  is  it,  as  a  poini 
cone  pyramid.     It  has  only  once  had  cones  upon  it, 
circumstance   not    to   be   regretted,    as    the  too  early 
fruiting  of  such  trees  denotes  an  early  maturity,  and 
consequently  a  limited  growth.     This  tree,    however, 
bids  fair  to  rival  native  ones.     The  short  stout  leaves, 
thickly  set  all  around  the  shoots,   instead  of  only  on 
two   sides   of   them,    gives   it  a  distinctive   chara  ' 
addea  to  which  its  dense  green  hue  and  symmetrical  form 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.     A  small  sprig  of  it  ' 
the  collection,  being  the  only  one  without  fruit. 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  would  be  wrong  to 
elude  without  saying  something  as  to  the  absence  from 
the  collection  of  some  three  or  four  popular  members 
of  this  family.  First  of  these  is  the  deservingly  favourit 
Douglas  Fir,  Abies  Dougtasii,  which  somehow  has 
never  done  so  well  at  Linton  as  most  other  kinds  ;  th< 
cause  I  attribute  to  the  large  quantity  of  calcareou: 
matter  in  our  soil,  as  I  have  seen  this  species  do  best 
where  Rhododendrons  and  such-like  plants  grew  well 
which  they  will  not  do  where  the  bulk  of  our  Pinuses 
are.  Picea  Nordmanniaita  does  better,  and  we  have 
some  good-sized  trees  of  it,  but  none  of  them  have  fraited. 


neither  do  I  wish  to  see  them  do  so  for  some  years  to 
ne,  as  the  tree  cannot  be  improved  by  being  checked 
growth  by  bearing  cones.  Picea  lasiocarpa  is  too 
young  yet,  our  largest  plant  not  being  more  than 
12  feet  high,  and  growing  very  fast,  with  long  leaves. 
I  believe  this  to  be  identical  with  P.  Lowii,  and,  per- 
haps, P.  Parsonsii ;  but  several  of  the  species  (so- 
called)  of  this  genus  run  into  each  other  so  gradually 
that  it  is  likely  when  they  become  old  the  number  of 
names  will  be  much  reduced.  My  purpose,  however,  is 
to  go  into  this  question  just  now,  but  to  apologise 
for  absentees ;  and  the  next  is  Cedrus  Deodara,  of 
which  we  have  several  approaching  50  feet  in  height, 
and  between  30  and  40  feet  in  width,  but  none  have 
yet  shown  fruit-bearing  cones,  though  male  catkins 
have  been  produced  for  many  years.  Some  healthy, 
vigorous  Cedars  of  Lebanon  several  years  older  have 
never  yet  shown  cones.  I  attribute  this  to  their  vigor- 
ous growth,  as  smaller  trees  are  often  met  with  in  a 
fruitful  condition,  but  the  trees  in  question  are  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  I  may  here  remark,  what  has  been 
already  stated  elsewhere,  that  these  two  varieties — for 
they  can  only  be  regarded  truly  as  such — are  gradually 
blending  into  one ;  in  other  words,  the  Deodar  will 
become  a  Lebanon  in  course  of  years.  Some  trees 
that  we  have  here  are  difficult  to  distinguish  at  any 
time,  while  one  is  a  Deodar  in  summer  and  Lebanon 
in  winter ;  another  is  a  compound  of  the  two  at  all 
times— one  part  of  each  kind,  while  others  retain  their 
Deodar  character  still,  and  may  do  so  for  a  few  years 
longer  than  the  others.  If  I  were  asked  which  of  them 
I  gave  the  preference  to,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
giving  it  to  the  Lebanon.  The  fine  old  specimens  to 
be  met  with  in  different  places  give  a  dignity  to  all 
around  them,  and  a  fine  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  an 
equally  noble  Scotch  Fir  will  not  be  easily  excelled 
amongst  the  host  of  new  trees  of  recent  introduction. 
Both  have  been  tried  and  proved  good,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  Lebanon  will  do  the  best  service  in  most 
places  in  the  south  of  England,  and  perhaps  the  other 
in  the  far  North. 

Piiius  poiiderosa  is  also  amongst  the  important  trees 
of  which  there  are  no  cones.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  of  all  the  long-leaved  class,  its  tufts  of  foliage 
resembling  a  chimney-sweeper's  machine  brush  ;  it  bids 
fair  also  to  become  a  useful  timber  tree.  The  one  we 
have  at  Linton  is  50  feet  high,  with  an  expanded  top, 
something  like  the  Scotch  Fir  when  settling  into  the 
condition  of  an  aged  tree.  It  has  never  yet  borne  fruit, 
but  is  a  tree  much  admired  ;  as  is  also  Piims  Ceiiibra, 
an  upright,  cylinder-shaped  tree,  of  moderate  diameter, 
but  very  beautiful,  owing  to  its  silvery  foliage.  This  is 
also  nearly  50  feet  high,  and  has  never  shown  symptoms 
of  fruiting.  Neither  have  I  noticed  any  on  Ltbocedrus 
chileitsis,  which,  by-the-by,  suffered  with  us  in  the 
winter  of  1866-67,  but  a  healthy  tree  of  some  12  feet 
high  shows  no  signs  of  fruit  of  any  kind. 

Amongst  those  of  which  I  cannot  give  a  favourable 
report  is  Araucaria  brasitiensis,  which,  although  sur- 
viving some  twenty-six  winters  out-of-doors,  is  not  by 
any  means  happy  in  its  position  there,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  an  outdoor 
tree,  although  it  has  struggled  on  and  attained  the 
height  of  31  feet;  its  only  merit  is  in  showing  its 
capability  of  living  outside.  As  to  thriving,  it  has  no 
pretensions  thereto  ;  at  all  events,  it  does  not  thrive 
well.  One  or  two  Mexican  Pines  are  also  in  much  the 
same  condition,  only  less  able  to  stand  cold  winters, 
suffering  more  than  the  Araucaria  does  on  these  visita- 
tions. In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  the  want  of  success 
m  the  Araucaria  arises  from  the  soil  not  suiting  it,  for 
a  severe  winter  makes  no  more  change  in  it  than  a 
mild  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  apologise  for  the 
imperfect  growth  of  many  of  the  cones  exhibited,  the 
fact  being  that  it  is  a  month  too  soon  for  them.  Some 
of  them,  as  Picea  nobilis,  Webbiana,  and  cephalonica, 
have  not  attained  half  their  proper  size  ;  and  as  they 
had  to  be  cut  on  June  21,  some  may  doubtless  be 
shriveling  up  ere  the  exhibition  is  over ;  whereas  at  a 
later  period  their  appearance  is  better,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  they  keep  better.  This  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  all  who  take  any  interest  in  such  matters,  and 
to  such  the  collection  is  more  especially  dedicated,  and 
not  to  ordinary  sightseers.  John  Robson,  Linton  Park, 
Maidstone. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.-XI. 

L\  selecting  our  illustrations  we  have  been  guided, 
first,  by  the  desire  to  call  the  student's  attention  to 
such  plants  as  may  be  in  bloom  at  the  time  the  articles 
are  published,  and  to  such  as  are  readily  accessible  to 
all  within  reach  of  a  garden  or  a  field ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  select  those  which  afford  the  best  illus- 
trations of  the  leading  principles  of  floral  construction. 

For  these  reasons  we  began  in  spring  with  iiitomfUte 
flowers  of  the  simplest  construction,  such  as  those  of 
the  Willow,  Elm,  Poplar,  and  Ash  ;  and  from  these 
we  proceeded  to  flowers  of  gradually  increasing  com- 
plexity, such  as  those  of  the  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Apple, 
Rose,  &c. ,  pointing  attention  in  each  case  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  produced  the  modification 
or  complexity  of  structure.  We  began  thus  with 
flowers  of  the  simplest  construction,  proceeded  to  those, 
such  as  the  Poplar,  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  modifi- 
cation was  produced  by  the  mere  addition  of  parts, 
till    we    came    to    the    Tulip,    in    which  the    flower 
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is  said  to  be  complete,  because  it  possesses 
all  the  constituent  parts  which  a  perfect  flower  should 
have,  viz.,  s. pmanlh  of  two  rows,  the  outer  one  called 
calyx,  the  inner  one  called  a  corolla  ;  then  the  stamens, 
surrounding  the  central  pistil.  Our  next  step  was  to  show 
how  the  parts  of  the  flower  were  modified  by  what  is 
termed  cokesion,  which  is,  as  previously  explained, 
more  generally  want  of  separation  than  absolute  union 
of  previously  separate  parts.  Adhesion,  or  union  of  dis- 
similar organs,  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Apple, 
p.  5S1  ;  irregular  groivth  by  the  stamens  of  the  Wall- 
flower, p.  645,  or  the  petals  of  the  Laburnum  ;  sup- 
pression of  parts  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
pistil  of  the  Laburnum,  p.  676,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
Willow  or  Ash,  p.  4S0,  destitute  as  these  latter  are  of 
perianth.  Multiplication  of  parts  was  illustrated  by  the 
Rose,  and  also  the  substitution  of  one  part  for  another— 
of  petals,  for  instance,  for  stamens,  as  in  so  many  double 
flowers,  while  the  St.  John's  Wort,  p.  805,  yielded  an 
illustration  of  compound  stamens.  Incidentally  in  every 
case  we  have  alluded  to  any  salient  features  that  the 
plant  presented  ;  but  our  special  object  was  to  show 
the  student  how  flowers  are  constructed,  and  to  induce 
him  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  are  the  leading  struc- 
tural peculiarities  in  any  particular  flower  he  may 
happen  to  gather.  Of  course  when  we  use  the  words 
complete  or  incomplete,  perfect  or  imperfect,  we  do  so 
for  convenience  of  arrangement  only.  So  far  as  the 
plant  itself  is  concerned,  the  simplest  and  least  com- 
plex flower  is  as  complete  as  one  of  greater  complexity. 
What  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  make  is  assuredly 
complete  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  A 
complete  symmetrical  flower,  then,  in  a  botanist's 
sense,  is  very  often  merely  an  artificial  device  con- 
structed by  the  botanist  for  his  own  convenience  as  a  stan- 
dard of  reference.  Nevertheless,  very  many  flowers  do 
really  conform  almost  precisely  to  the  standard  in  their 
infantile  condition,  though,  as  they  emerge  from  baby- 
hood theybecome  altered  in  some  one  or  moreof  theways 
we  have  above  alluded  to.  Again,  some  few  flowers  do 
throughout  their  whole  life  maintain  their  original 
symmetry.  As  this  word  symmetry  is  used  in  different 
senses,  it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
state  that  by  symmetry  we  here  understand  the  due 
proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  one  to  the  other, 
thus  we  have  a  symmetry  of  form  and  size  in  which  all 
the  parts  of  the  same  kind,  all  the  sepals  of  the  calyx, 
all  the  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  so  on,  are  alike  in 
shape  and  dimensions  ;  a  symmetry  oj  number,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  the  parts  are  in  equal  numbers,  say 
five  sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  or  some  multiple 
of  those  numbers,  as  five  petals,  ten  (twice  five)  stamens, 
and  so  forth  ;  a  symmetry  of  arrangement,  according 
to  which  all  the  several  parts  are  separate  one  from  the 
other,  and  disposed  in  their  proper  order.  In  our 
previous  articles  we  have  given  several  illustra- 
tions, showing  how  this  symmetry  of  form,  number 
and  arrangement  may  be  interfered  with  in  various 
cases,  and  it  may  now  be  well  to  put  before 
the  student  a  flower  in  which  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  number  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  but  which  presents 
somedeviation  from  the  symmetry  of  arrangement.  Such 
a  flower  is  offered  to  us  by  the  common  Stonecrop, 
Sedum  acre  {hg.  179).  The  branches  of  this  hardy  little 
perennial  are  round  or  cylindrical,  throwing  out  here 
and  there  fine  threads  or  roots,  and  bearing  a  number 
of  closely  set  alternate  sessile  leaves.  Funny  things,  too, 
these  leaves  are  to  look  at — little  fat  conical  masses  of 
spongy  tissue  filled  with  watery  sap.  In  truth  the 
Stonecrops  belong  to  what  the  French  call  platites 
grasses,  fat  plants.  Our  term  succulent,  though  longer, 
is  more  correct,  for  the  tissues  are  filled  with  wateryjuice, 
not  with  fat.  These  leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  rind, 
or  skin,  which  does  not  allow  the  juice  to  evaporate 
very  readily  from  the  surface,  and  so  we  find  these  suc- 
culent plants  can  grow  and  thrive  in  hot  dry  situations, 
where  plants  with  a  more  scanty  provision  of  watery 
sap  in  their  storerooms,  or  with  a  thinner  rind,  would 
perish  from  drought.  Our  particular  Stonecrop  is 
obliging  enough  to  live  in  almost  any  situation,  but, 
when  truly  wild,  it  will  be  found  on  dry  walls  or  rocks 
where  little  else  will  grow.  The  student  must  not 
imagine  th.at  all  succulent  plants  are  Sedums,  or  even  near 
relatives  of  Sedum.  Cactuses,  Spurgeworts,  indeed  a 
very  large  number  of  the  family  groups  into  which 
plants  are  divided,  have  some  succulent  represen- 
tatives, which  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  family 
name  in  quarters  where  the  ordinary  representa- 
tives could  not  do  so — another  hint,  this,  not  to  trust 
to  external  similarity  only.  Not  to  be  too 
discursive,  we  come  back  to  the  leaves  of  our  Stone- 
crop. Notice  on  the  branches  which  have  no  flowers 
how  crowded  they  are,  and  then  look  at  a  branch 
which  is  bearing  flowers,  and  see  how  the  leaves  are 
scattered  at  short  distances  one  from  the  other.  In 
fact,  the  stem  between  each  leaf  and  its  neighbour  has 
perceptibly  lengthened.  Moreover,  if  the  leaves  be 
looked  at  attentively  they  will  be  seen  to  be  arranged 
spirally  round  the  stem. 

The  student  .should  take  any  leaf  near  the  base 
of  a  branch,  and  mark  it  in  some  way,  then  cast  his 
eye  carefully  up  the  branch  till  he  finds  a  leaf  higher 
up,  and  which  stands  immediately  above  the  leaf  first 
marked.  It  will  now  be  seen,  by  tracing  the  leaves 
one  after  the  other,  from  the  marked  one  below  to 
that  which  is  immediately  above  it,  that  the  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  spiral  coil.  Now,  this  spiral  arrangement 
of  parts  is  extremely  common  in  plants,  and  when  the 


eye  is  once  accustomed  to  look  for  it,  few  things  are 
more  readily  discerned.  A  Fir  cone  will  show  this 
arrangement  at  a  glance.  In  all  plants  where  the 
leaves  or  other  parts  are  alternate  (p.  4S0),  this  spiral 
arrangement  necessarily  occurs.  If  the  observer  is  of  a 
geometrical  turn  of  mind,  he  will  find  the  study  of 
these  spirals  will  open  up  to  him  a  new  and  most 
interesting  object    of   research ;    but    the    subject    is 


one  too  complex  for  the  majority  of  beginners, 
and  hence  we  shall  not  pursue  it  further.  The 
inflorescence  of  the  Stonecrop  is  definite,  as  in  the 
St.  John's  Wort  (p.  S05).  Coming  now  to  the  flower, 
we  find  it  in  some  respects  a  model  of  symmetry  ; 
the  parts  are  symmetrical  in  number,  form,  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  in  position.  We  have  already  suf- 
ficiently explained  the  alternate,  the  spiral,  and  the 
opposite  arrangement  of  leaves  and  other  organs.  This 
Stonecrop  flower  gives   us  an    opportunity  of  saying 


something  on  the  whorled  or  vcrticillate  arrangement 
of  parts. 

The  five  sepals  of  the  Sedum  are  in  a  ring  or  whorl, 
as  also  are  the  five  petals,  the  ten  stamens,  and  the 
five  carpels.  One  sepal  or  one  petal  is  not  placed  at  a 
different  level  from  the  rest,  but  all  come  off  at  the 
same  level.  In  the  case  of  opposite  leaves  already 
referred  to,  p.  480,  there  are  but  two  leaves  in  the 
whorl  or  ring ;  here  in  the  Stonecrop  there  are  five 
sepals    in    a    whorl,    and     so    on.       In    this    plant. 


,  Carpel: 


Sepal. 


then,  we  have  the  leaves  alternately  and  spirally 
arranged,  while  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  whorled. 
The  symmetry  of  arrangement  is  thus  different  in  the 
case  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  ;  but  in 
other  cases,  as  for  instance  the  Bedstraw  {Galium), 
the  whorled  arrangement  is  found  in  the  leaves  and  parts 
of  the  flower  both.  In  the  Stonecrop,  then,  we  have 
a  whorl  of  five  separate  sepals,  a  whorl  of  five  separate 
petals,  and  so  on.  Now,  notice  that  though  there  is 
no  alternation  between  individual  sepals  or  petals,  yet 
if  the  whole  ring  of  sepals  be  compared  with  the  whole 
ring  of  petals  that  there  is  alternation  between  them, 
thus  one  petal  comes  between  two  sepals.     The  petals 


alternate,  as  it  is  said,  with  the  sepals.  Five  stamens 
alternate  (and  these  are  longer  than  the  others,) 
with  the  sepals,  five  other  stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals. 

So  far  the  alternation  is  perfect,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  carpels  w-e  find  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  place  ; 
they  should  alternate  with  the  petals,  but  they  do  not. 
In  this  particular  then  the  laiu  of  altentatiou,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  followed.  The  diagrams  at  fig.  iSi  will 
exemplify  what  we  have  been  saying,  but  we  may 
perhaps  make  this  matter  even  simpler  by  the  follow- 
ing scheme,  representing  arrangement  of  parts  in  a 
flower  where  all  the  parts  alternate,  and  wherein  S 
represents  the  sepals,  P  the  petals,  st  the  stamens, 
and  C  the  carpels  : — 


the  Stonecrop  the  arrangement  is  :— 


The  explanation  of  tiiis  peculiarity,  as  also  of  certain 
little  glands,  c,  fig.  iSi,  which  also  deviate  from  the 
proper  alternate  position,  is  a  problem  for  the  advanced 
botanist  to  solve  rather  than  the  beginner,  and  hence 
we  confine  ourselves  now  to  the  mere  mention  of  the 
fact. 


DOUBLE  HYACINTHS. 

At  p.  3S4  I  find  some  remarks'upon  the  question  of 
classifying  some  double  Hyacinths,  like  Koh-i-noor, 
so  as  to  separate  them  from  bond  fide  double  varieties, 
like  the  Lord  Wellington  (rose).  I  do  not  think  that 
the  term  "double"  is  a  good  one  to  apply  to  such 
varieties  as  Lord  Wellington,  although  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years  to  call  every  Hyacinth  which  is 
not  single,  "double."  It  would,  I  think,  be  better  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  growers  of  the  last  century, 
and  make  a  more  correct  distinction.  In  the  "  Treatise 
on  the  Hyacinth,"  by  George  Voorhelm,  London,  1753, 
they  are  divided  into  classes  called  "single,"  "double," 
and  "  full,"  and  this  I  consider  to  be  the  best  system  of 
classification,  the  terms  indicating  clearly  the  quality  of 
the  flower.  Intermediate  forms  could  be  indicated  as 
"half  or  semi-double,"  or  "half  or  semi-full."  1  have 
already  adopted  these  terms  for  years  in  my  nursery 
lists. 

As  regards  the  time  when  double  Hyacinths  were 
first  cultivated  (see  p.  451),  I  may  say  that  I  think  it 
probable  that  some  double  varieties  were  obtained 
from  seed,  and  grown  very  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Hyacinth  into  Europe.  It  is  also,  I  think,  quite 
certain  that  Peter  Voorhelm  (Voerhelm  or  Footlem), 
was  not  the  first  grower  of  them.  The  Marquis  de  St. 
Simon,  in  his  work  on  Hyacinths  (17S6),  states  that 
Peter  Voorhelm  for  some  time  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  double  sorts,  and  gave  preference  to  the  single, 
double  flowers  being  considered  as  monsters  unworthy 
of  attention.  These  remarks  can  be  depended  upon,  as 
St.  Simon  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
George  Voorhelm  (grandson  of  Peter),  the  wTiter  of  the 
above-named  treatise,  at  least  there  is  in  St.  Simon's  book 
a  list  of  the  Hyacinths  planted  in  George  Voorhelm's 
parade-bed.  It  is  strange,  however,  to  read  in 
St.  Simon  that  before  the  time  of  Peter  Voorhelm 
there  was  neither  cultivated  nor  estimated  any  double 
Hyacinth,  and  also  that  in  "Swertius'  Florilegium," 
printed  at  Amheim,  1620,  no  double  Hyacinth  is 
figured.  I  have  never  seen  this  Arnheim  edition  of  the 
"Florilegium,"  but  I  have  before  me  several  Amster- 
dam and  Frankfort  editions,  of  which  the  first  is  dated 
1612,  and  in  all  of  them  is  figured  a  double  Hyacinth 
at  pi.  1 2,  described  as  a  violet-blue  one — a  poor  thing, 
however,  with  only  eight  bells,  but  well  double. 
Other  works  of  that  time  give  also  figures  of  double 
Hyacinths. 

In  the  famous  "  Hortus  Eystettensis,"  of  Besler 
(1613)  there  are  figured  three  double  sorts,  viz.,  Flore 
coeruleo-pleno  with  three  full  bells,  and  candidissima 
flore-pleno  with  one  very  full  bell  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  (ord.  ii.  pi.  14)  ;  both  engravings  are  apparently 
taken  from  young  plants,  so  that  the  same  sorts  may 
have  produced  more  bells  later.  These  two  varieties 
seem  to  be  described  here  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
following  plate  (ord.  ii.  pi.  15)  is  figured  Hyac.  orient, 
flore  duplici,  a  strongly  grown  bulb,  with  15  true 
double  blue  flowers.  This  variety  has  been  mentioned 
before  by  Clusius  in  "  Curis  Posterioribus,"  fol.  iS 
(161 1).  In  the"  Hortus  Floredus"  of  Passaens  (1614), 
on  plate  1 1  of  the  first  book  containing  spring  flowers, 
is  figured  a  Hyacinth  noted  as  double,  but  nothing 
double  is  to  be  found  in  the  bells,  though  in  one 
instance  two  bells  are  grown  partly  together ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  the  epithet  double  may  have  been 
given  to  the  flower.  The  description  given  of  this 
flower  in  the  English  edition  of  the  said  work  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  But  this  double  oriStall  lacinth  has  at  his  first  cominge 
greene  flowers  \i''^  afterwards  appeare  somewhat  blewish, 
and  being  full  blowne,  are  whyte  yet  somewhat  greenish, 
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yet  those  stripes  or  veines  that  go  through  the  leaves  are 
very  greene." 

Popular  writers  of  that  time  speak  of  double 
Hyacinths  as  being  most  esteemed  by  amateurs,  and 
even  preferred  to  singles  ;  at  least  Petrus  Hondius,  in 
his  treatise  on  gardening,  &c.,  called  "  Moufeschans  " 
(1 621),  and  written  in  Dutch  verses,  gives  them  more 
praise  than  all  the  others.  In  "  Laurenberg's  Appa- 
ratus Plantarius"  (1631),  three  varieties  of  double 
Hyacinths  are  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Leiden  garden,  edited  by  P.  Hermaim  (1687),  seven 
different  double  full  Hyacinths  are  described.  These 
facts  prove  sufficiently  that  double  Hyacinths  were 
cultivated  long  before  Peter  Voorhelm,  a  fact  to  which 
Charles  Morren,  in  his  historiqiie  essai  on  bulbs  (1842), 
has  already  drawn  attention.  It  seems  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century  bulb  amateurs  gave  their 
attention  by  preference  to  the  Tulip,  and  that  it  was  a 
century  later  before  the  Hyacinth  became  the  preferred 
florists'  flower.  A  curious  Dutch  book  at  that  time 
("Flora's  Bloem-warande  in  Holland")  (1734),  ap- 
peared in  consequence  of  this,  and  for  the  same 
season  the  pamphlet  on  the  Tulipomania  ("  Flora's 
Samenspraken  ")  were  printed  again. 

At  that  time  double  Hyacinths  were  grown  by 
preference,  and  it  may  be  that  Peter  Voorhelm  was  the 
person  who  brought  them  again  into  fashion  after  their 
culture  had  been  neglected,  and  the  singles  had  for 
some  time  been  the  most  popular.  The  figures  given 
at  this  time,  for  example  those  in  "  Buc'hoz  Jardin 
d'Eden"  (1781),  represent  double  Hyacinths,  chiefly 
of  the  late  sorts,  with  very  full  bells.  George  Voor- 
helm, in  his  treatise  above-named  (1753),  gives  a  list  of 
244  double  and  107  single  best  sorts,  and  among 
the  doubles  the  following  are  named  as  sur- 
passing all  others  :  Full  Hyacinths  with  white 
grounds :— Chandelier  o'  the  Church,  Comptroller- 
General,  Etat-General,  Flos  Soils,  Gloria  Florum  alba, 
Gloria  Florum  suprema.  Illustrious  Beauty,  Miroir, 
Mount  Etna,  Mount  Vesuvius  (extra),  Optimus. 

Full  Hyacinths  with  blue  grounds  : —  Aspasie 
Panachee,  Baillif  d'Amstelland,  Bouquet  de  Fleurs, 
Directeur-General,  Duke  of  Courland,  Duke  de  Ken- 
merkind.  Flora  Perfecta,  Fran9ois  Premier,  Globe 
Terrestre,  Gloria  Florum  (blue),  Gloria  Mundi  (blue), 
extra  ;  Illustrious  of  Holland,  La  Grande  Violette, 
La  Plus  Belle  du  Monde,  L'Imperatrice,  Aspasie, 
Louis  Quinze  Triomphant,  Merveille  du  Monde,  Paix 
Douce,  Passe  non  Plus  , Ultra  (blue).  Passe  all, 
Rien  ne  me  surpasse,  Sanspareil  Panache,  Tresorier- 
General. 

Full  Hyacinths,  with  red  grounds  :— Coralin,  Crown 
of  Roses,  Gloria  Mundi  rubra,  Gloria  Rubrorum, 
La  Princesse  Imperiale,  L'Assemblage  des  Beaut^s, 
Monarch  of  the  World,  Mount  Hecla,  Pontife  Romain, 
Revisoir-General,  Riche  Paix,  Rose  d'Hollande,  Rose 
du  Roi,  Rose  de  Parade,  Rose  Sacree,  Soleil  d'Or. 

A  few  of  these  sorts  are  at  present  found  in  some 
collections. 

In  this  list  is  also  noted  a  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
among  the  fuU  Hyacinths  with  white  grounds,  but  not 
marked  as  superior.  St.  Simon,  however,  considers 
this  Hyacinth  to  be  the  oldest  in  cultivation  (it  may  be 
of  the  second  period  of  double  Hyacinth  growing),  and 
supposes  it  to  liave  been  obtained  in  169S.  This  variety 
was  originally  preferred  above  many  others,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price,  much  surpassing  1000  guilders. 
This  bulb,  continues  the  learned  writer,  grows  much 
better  in  warm  countries  than  at  Haarlem  ;  it  grows 
equally  well  in  pots  and  in  glasses,  but  perishes  in 

some  Dutch  collections  of 
the  present  time  a  sort  of  the  name  of  King  of  Great 
Britain,  a  late  flowering  variety  of  no  merit,  which 
answers  to  tlie  description  of  the  old  renovated  sort, 
and  which  may  be  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  former 
century  double  Hyacinths  were  much  preferred  to 
single  ones  in  England.  The  treatise  on  Hyacinths  in 
the  "  Florists' Directory,"  by  James  Maddock,  begins 
in  these  terms  :  — 

"  Double  Hyacinths,  which  are  much  more  beautiful 
and  estimable  than  those  which  produce  single  flowers, 
are,  hke  tlie  latter,  known  by  the  general  distinction  of 
reds,  whites,  and  blues,  with  a  few  kinds  of  yellow,  more 
recently  obtained  from  seed.  In  many  instances  double 
Hyacinths  have  a  pecuUar  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
contrast  of  colour  in  the  eye  or  centre  of  their  bells,  which 
the  single  sorts  cannot  possess." 

We  may  conclude,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  double  Hyacinths  was  at  the  tiine  of  the 
introduction  of  this  plant  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
florists.  In  later  times  (before  1700),  the  preference 
was  given  to  singles ;  then,  again,  doubles  had  the  pre- 
ference, till,  perhaps  20  years  or  longer  after,  singles 
again  became  the  favourites.  The  reasons  for  these 
changes  must  be  sought  for  in  the  fine  novelties 
introduced  in  difltrent  periods  in  the  double  and  single 
class,  in  the  way  of  showing  them,  sometimes  in 
show  beds  in  the  open  ground,  at  another  time  forced 
in  pots,  and  by  the  dini;rent  system  of  bedding-out 
practised  at  difi(;rent  times,  in  the  more  or  less  scientific 
direction  of  horticulture,  and  perhaps  in  other  circum- 
stances. 7.  H.  Krdage,  Haarlem,  Holland.  [It  is 
doabtless  the  closeness  and  the  symmetry  of  the  spike 
which  has  led  to  the  modern  preference  for  single 
Hyacinths  as  compared  with  double  ones,  which  latter, 
however,  like  most  double  flowers,  continue  longer  in 
bloom.  Eds.] 


Orchid  Cultivation.  —  I  think  if  your  correspondent 
"Scrutator"  will  read  my  letters  again,  and  then  his 
own,  he  will  find  that  he  is  not  justified  in  the  construc- 
tion he  has  put  upon  them.  I  did  not  arrogate  to  my- 
self the  right  to  advance  my  opinion  unsupported  by 
experience,  nor  did  I  deny  him  the  privilege  of  quoting 
instances  of  success  because  they  were  not  his  own. 
There  was  no  ambiguity  about  what  I  said,  and  as  1 
repeated  it  a  second  time,  there  should  be  no  excuse 
for  perverting  the  sense.  If  you  have  no  case  abuse 
the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  is  an  old  law  maxim.  I 
am  also  just  a  little  afraid  that  your  correspondent 
"  Ex-Cantab  "  is  making  the  defence  of  cool  treatment 
too  personal  a  matter.  Let  us  flatter  ourselves  that 
there  are  a  few  lookers-on,  who  read  our  letters,  and  that 
they  enjoy  a  smart  hit  now  and  then  ;  so  far  so  good,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  argu- 
ment requires  examples  to  the  point,  to  convince.  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  account  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  at  Ferniehurst,  and  note  that  "F.  W.  B.," 
who  furnishes  the  report,  says,  that  the  winter  tempe- 
rature of  this  house  is  a  minimum  of  40°  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  50°,  or  a  mean  of  45°.  Now  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  recollect  having  read  such  a  statement,  and 
it  was  to  bring  out  such  an  one,  if  anyone  could  make 
it,  that  induced  me  to  write  at  p.  310  :  "I  have  never 
tried  growing  them  for  any  length  of  time,  say  3  or  4 
months,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  for  a  minimum  ; 
nor  has  any  one  else,  in  my  opinion,  without  seriously  in- 
juring his  plants."  Mr.  James  Anderson,  at  p.  171,  only 
gave  us  the  mean  of  his  minima  as  49°.I9,  and  "  Scruta- 
tor," in  his  letter  at  p.  274,  only  says  that  the  house  at 
Ferniehurst  would  average  a  minimum  of  temperature 
of  from  40°  to  45°  during  the  late  severe  weather.  I, 
therefore,  thought  I  had  a  right  to  take  exception  to 
such  partial  accounts  being  considered  as  proving  any- 
thing, and  pointed  this  out  in  my  letter  at  p.  310.  The 
words  I  used  were — "  We  have  not  before  us,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  either  Mr.  Anderson's  practice,  or  that 
followed  at  Ferniehurst ;  under  these  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  discussion."  I  am  glad  that  they  can 
be  grown  so  cold  ;  such  has  not  been  my  practice,  and 
that  a  greater  heat  suits  O.  Alexandra;  was  shown  by 


bulb  furnishing  28  fidl-sized  flowei 
also   adds  O.   citrosmum  as  wanting 
right  in  concluding  that  a  gardi 


'  F.  W.  B.' 


'en  Mr! 
Culiey's  lengthened  experience,  dare  not  trust  his  house 
down  to  42°,  without  its  being  sheeted  up? — the  term  used 
is  "covered  up  for  the  night."  If  this  surmise  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  very  important  element,  and  it  should  not 
be  passed  lightly  over;  the  lower  the  heat  the  less 
moisture  can  the  atmosphere  retain,  and  the  greater  is 
the  danger  of  frost  by  radiation.  I  gave  Mr.  Purdie's 
experience  of  40°  under  radiation,  but  it  was  at  10,000 
feet  of  elevation  ;  and  as  Odontoglossums  do  not  come 
from  that  elevation,  our  gardeners  may  congratulate 
themselves  they  are  not  required  to  attend  to  their 
charges  with  their  teeth  chattering,  for  a  minimum  ; 
and,  as  they  neither  came  from  Sooo  feet,  need  they 
fear  a  maximum,  that  will  burst  a  thermometer  in  a 
man's  pocket,  because  it  will  only  register  130°  :  see 
also  Mr.  Purdie's  letters,  as  confirmed  by  M.  van 
Volxem,  at  p.  584.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  this 
explanation  of  the  great  height  thermometers  mark  in 
the  sun  at  high  elevations  in  the  tropics,  for  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Purdie's  experience  rather  m  fear,  yet 
hoping  he  was  right,— for  the  disbelief  I  had  ex- 
pressed, that  Odontoglossums  came  from  such 
elevations,  greatly  depended  on  his  veracity. 
"Ex-Cantab"  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  advise  any 
one  to  follow  Nature  in  the  matter  of  temperatures, 
even  in  countries  where  such  e-xtremes  are  unheard  of. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Mr.  Anderson's 
letter  in  your  journal  (at  p.  741),  and  am  glad  that  he  is 
willing  to  jom  in  the  discussion  ;  the  cool  treatment 
has  certainly  a  chance  of  being  heard,  and  as  I  am  to 
be  in  such  a  minority,  I  must  ask  them  to  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  make  me  say  what  I  did  not. 
"  Ex-Cantab  "  says,  I  recommend  a  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  70°,  and  Mr.  Anderson  repeats  it ;  once  or 
twice  more,  and  it  will  be  considered  proved.  I  have 
been  very  careful  in  advising  any  treatment.  I  have 
given  my  own  practice,  that  I  might  create  discussion, 
but  I  have  not  given  a  mean  of  70°  in  winter  as 
even  my  own  practice,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Mr.  Anderson  begins  like  a  lawyer  summing 
up  ;  I*  am  obliged  for  the  flattering  way  in  which 
he  says  I  can  write  upon  subjects  that  are  not  his  own 
particular  pet  subjects,  but  he  must  for  the  present 
allow  me  to  think  that  his  advice  to  your  readers,  and 
such  as  seek  instruction  from  your  pages,  is  a  little 
premature.  He  may  be  right  "that  I  totally  mis- 
understood the  climate  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
Odontoglossums,"  and  that  during  the  trip  he  speaks 
of  he  may  have  mastered  the  subject ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  be  willing  to  give  us  the  proof,  and  then  I  shall 
have  some  little  consolation  for  the  humble  pie  I  must 
eat,  in  the  information  I  have  obtained.  Perhaps  in 
this  I  may  be  wrong,  and  it  may  already  have  appeared 
in  your  pages.  As  I  am  to  have  so  many  against  me, 
I  must  mark  my  points,  and  claim  what  credit  is 
due  to  me.  Will  Mr.  Anderson  tell  me  where  he 
learned  that  6500  feet  is  the  elevation  from  which 
these    plants    come?     Mr.    B.    S.    Williams,    in    his 


4th  edition,  p.  213,  says  O.  Alexandra:  grows  at 
an  elevation  of  7000  to  8000  feet  in  Bogota. 
"Ex-Cantab"  says  that  he  advises,  at  p.  712 
of  the  3d  edition,  a  winter  temperature  45°  to  50°,  and 
in  summer  50°  to  60°.  "F.  W.  B. "  says  that  the  Fernie- 
hurst house  has  a  winter  temperatiu^e  of  40*  to  50",  in 
summer  the  natural  temperature  ;  and  then  quotes  Mr. 
Warner's  practice  at  Brooinfield — a  minimum  of  40°  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  as  much  natural  heat  as  the 
summer  affords.  These  winter  temperatures  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Williams  ;  but  what  about  the  summer's  ? 
Perhaps  he  is  as  far  out  there  as  he  is  in  his  altitude. 
"Ex-Cantab"  says  he  thinks  a  minimum  of  45°  in 
winter,  and  a  maximum  of  85*  in  summer  is  cool  treat- 
ment— these  natural  summer  temperatures  mean  85°  at 
least ;  thus,  I  only  differ  from  them  in  my  winter  tem- 
perature. I  have  written  for  Isaac  F.  Hutton's  book, 
M.  Jean  van  Volxem  mentions  in  his  letter,  and  will 
return  to  this  subject  of  temperatures  when  it  comes  ; 
but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  simple 
question  of  resting,  and  the  advantage  a  long  rest  has 
upon  an  evergreen  pseudobulb.  I  some  lime  since 
referred  to  the  three  types  of  tropical  growth  embraced 
in  Mr.  Fortune's  lecture,  and  I  should  put  all  ever- 
green Orchids  as  classing  with  the  Mangoiteen  type. 
I  at  once  repudiate  the  charge  of  killing  an  Orchid  by 
my  practice,  and  if  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  he  writes 
such  things  in  "justice  to  your  readers,"  lam  sure 
that  there  will  be  found  some  of  them  who  will 
tell  him  that  if  he  wants  to  retain  any  influence 
over  them,  he  must  not  seek  to  procure  such 
a  result  by  false  inferences.  This  is  strong  lan- 
guage, so  I  will  give  the  quotation  of  which  I  com- 
plain : — "  In  reply  to  the  first  question  :  '  Did  he  find 
any  Odontoglossums  grown  as  recommended  by 
"G.  H.?"  I  did,  in  one  or  two  places,  but  the  plants, 
instead  of  being  cultivated,  as  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  seemed  in  a  bad  plight.  A 
continuance  in  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  confined  would  certainly  kill  them." 
I  am  one  of  your  readers,  and  I  hope  I  profit  by  what 
I  read  in  your  journal.  Will  Mr.  Anderson,  in  justice 
to  me,  say  where  I  advised  "a  hot,  dry  temperature?" 
My  own  impression  is,  that  the  point  above  all  others 
that  has  occupied  my  attention  is,  that  when  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  still  cannot 
give  moisture  enough.  I  refer  you  to  p.  417,  where, 
at  the  end  of  my  letter,  I  say  :  "  Orchids  come  from 
the  wettest  parts  of  the  earth  alone,  and  supplying 
them  with  this  moisture  must  always  be  our  greatest 
difficulty.  It  is  a  point  that  has  occupied  much  more 
of  my  attention  than  givhig  them  10°  of  heat  more  or 
less."  I  am  as  willing  as  "  Ex-Cantab  "  to  keep  the 
discussion  to  the  point,  which  is,  the  relative  advant- 
ages of  a  little  heat  more  or  less  during  winter,  and  the 
effect  of  a  more  complete,  because  longer,  state  of  rest 
upon  the  healthy  growth  of  Odontoglossums.   G.  H. 

The  Weather  in  Westmoreland. — We  have  had 
a  most  remarkable  season  in  the  lake  district.  Although 
the  crops  are  looking  healthy,  and  there  is  a  fair  aver- 
age crop  of  hay,  everything  else  has  suffered  more  or 
less.  I  find,  on  referring  to  my  note-book,  that  on 
May  17  heavy  ram  fell  up  to  11  P.M.,  the  wind  being 
west.  A  sudden  change  then  took  place,  the  wind 
changing  to  the  north  ;  snow  fell  on  the  hills,  and  there 
was  5°  of  frost  in  the  valleys.  The  latter  wrought  fear- 
ful damage  upon  the  fruit  crops,  Apples  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Pears,  which  were  set  most  abund- 
antly, and  nearly  the  size  of  small  Beans,  were  left  with 
a  few  scanty  fruit,  and  the  north-east  winds  still  pre- 
vailing. The  grub  seems  to  have  finished  the  few  that 
were  left,  with  the  exception  of  some  36  trees, 
which  I  received  from  Thos.  Laxton,  Esq.,  of  Stamford. 
These  trees  were  removed,  to  make  room  for  seedling 
Roses  and  new  Peas,  on  October  24 — their  height 
averaging  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  large  Pear  trees  can  be  removed  to  a  distance,  and 
succeed  admirably.  Severe  as  the  weather  was — and  it 
cut  off  the  fruit  of  some  40  other  trees  that  had  not 
been  removed — there  are  at  present  22  of  the  lifted  trees, 
sent  here  from  Stamford,  that  are  carrying  excellent 
crops,  and  are  swelling  their  fmit  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Some  of  your  readers  may  think  that  I 
have  dwelt  a  little  too  long  on  this  subject,  but 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  lesson 
to  us  gardeners  in  the  northern  counties,  as  to  whether 
it  might  not  add  greatly  to  the  securing  of  a  crop  of 
fruit  if  trees  were  periodically  lifted,  so  as  to  retard 
them  in  the  early  spring.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy 
crop  in  most  of  the  sheltered  gardens  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict ;  for  although  the  frost  of  May  17  destroyed  about 
one-third,  the  remainder  have  swelled  so  large  that 
there  is  a  bomrtiful  crop  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Currants  of  all  kinds,  although  they  are  smaller  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  cold  nights  still  prevailing. 
Strawberries  suffered  severely,  but  as  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  unexpanded  blossoms,  there  is  a  fan: 
average  crop,  the  fruit  being  fine  but  inferior,  on 
account  of  the  earth  being  so  ungenial.  Just  a  few 
words  about  the  trees.  On  May  17  most  of  the  young 
shoots  were  cut,  and  the  trees  were  much  browned, 
and  at  the  present  time  can  be  distinctly  seen — Cedrus 
Deodara  suffering  severely,  while  a  Taxodium  semper- 
virens  some  25  feet  in  height  is  quite  safe  ;  Picea 
Nordmanniana  having  the  young  growth  completely 
killed,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  case  the  young 
growth  suffered  the  same  fate.     Bedding  plants  have 
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merely  kept  alive,  some  of  the  more  tender  becoming 
smaller  than  when  planted  out.  y antes  Slewarl,  Bells- 
field  House,   mnde?-mere. 

The  Condition  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Trees  on  the  Open  WaU.— At  p.  836,  the  Rev. 
W,  F.  Kadclyffe  thus  writes  :— "  I  fear  the  statement 
made  in  your  leading  article  is  but  too  true  of  the  above 
trees.  Such  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  some  describing  their  trees  as  in  a 
moribund  state,  and  others  as  blistered,  and  covered 
with  green  aphis  and  spiders."  He  then  proceeds  to 
state  that  his  trees  are  perfectly  healthy,  because,  for- 
sooth, he  short-prunes,  and  looks  after  them  him- 
self; and  adds,  "I  will  not  suffer  severe  winter 
or  spring,  red  spider  or  aphis,  to  blister,  curl, 
or  afflict  my  trees ; "  all  of  which  I  should  con- 
sider as  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  but  for  the 
following  sentence,  which  is  as  devoid  of  truth 
as  it  is  mischievous:  "This  miserable  state  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  out-of-doors,  in  England,  is 
a  disgrace  to  science,  and  the  result  of  neglect  and 
gross  ignorance."  That  is,  the  majority  of  the  gar- 
deners of  England  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  gi'and 
remedy  for  it  propounded  by  the  Rev.  \V.  F.  Rad- 
clyffe  in  such  brotherly  terms  is,  "Come,  review  my 
trees."  Under  the  circumstances  my  response,  and 
that  of  hundreds  more  of  sorely  tried  practicals, 
is,  "No,  thank  you;"  and  my  advice  to  a  writer 
at  whose  feet  I  have  often  sat  with  pleasure  is, 
"Speak  not  evil,  one  of  another,  bretlu-en."  We 
often  hear  of  the  want  of  courtesy  among  practical 
gardeners,  but  do  not  believe  there  is  one  amongst 
us  who,  if  his  trees  in  the  open  had  escaped 
injury  this  season,  could  have  complacently  sat  Aowa 
and  claimed  the  credit  of  it  all,  and  poured  contumely 
upon  his  suffering  brethren,  who  had  been  harder  hit 
by  the  sharp  shafts  of  the  Almighty's  frost.  However 
painful  to  me  I  must  request  permission  to  protest 
against  such  statements,  as  the  character  and  daily 
bread  of  hundreds  of  gardeners  are  imperilled  thereby. 
The  fact  is,  that  science  and  .skill  are  powerless  to  save 
tender  trees  from  the  grip  of  zero,  as  the  merest  tyro  in 
horticulture  knows  too  well.  Protect  them  with  glass, 
as  recommended  in  your  leader,  and  the  matter  is 
easy.  But  I  boldly  assert,  that  the  sorry  state  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  open  this  year  is  no 
proof,  either  of  a  lack  of  science,  no,  nor  of  neglect 
nor  ignorance  ;  and  on  similar  matters  I  claim 
to  be  as  good  an  authority  as  your  correspondent.  I 
ne.tt  expect  to  hear  that  the  lateness  of  the  Roses  this 
season  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  science  among 
gardeners,  and  that  the  wet  haysel  and  late  harvest 
result  from  the  neglect  and  gross  ignorance  of  farmers. 
Even  this  would  be  more  reasonable  than  the  broad 
assertion  that  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  any  man, 
can  make  tender  trees  endure  such  hardship  as  we  have 
experienced  this  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  with 
impunity.  D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.ff.S.,  July  3.  [We  are 
glad  to  print  this  disclaimer,  with  the  substance  of 
which  we  quite  concur.  Get  a  good  gardener,  treat 
him  liberally,  and  be  sure  that  all  that  experience 
can  suggest,  or  intelligence  supply,  will  be  done  ;  and 
then,  if  failure  ensue,  it  must  not  be  made  a  reproach 
to  him.  Eds.] 

Vitality  of  Seeds  of  the  Shepherd's  Purse.— 
In  the  autunm  of  last  year  I  made  a  new  croquet  lawn 
from  a  meadow  adjoining  my  premises,  and  turfed  it 
with  the  turf  that  was  growing  there.  This  consisted 
of  the  ordinary  herbage  of  our  grass  lands,  and  was 
very  free  from  weeds.  To  get  the  level  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  lower  part  with  earth  dug  from  the  same 
field,  a  fine  mould,  several  feet  in  depth.  To  my  sur- 
prise, upon  the  setting  m  of  warm  weather,  the  bank 
which  supports  the  lawn  below,  and  which  was  turfed 
over  with  a  very  clean  turf,  was  covered  with  a  crop  of 
Shepherd's  Purse  as  thickly  as  though  it  had  been  p 
posely  sown  over  it  ;  and  the  same  weed  is  bursting 
through  the  interstices  between  the  turves  laid  on 
lawn,  so  far  as  the  same  earth  was  used.  There  is 
a  plant  of  it  to  be  seen  on  the  undisturbed  part  of  the 
meadow,  and  I  can  only  account  for  its  appearance  by 
supposing  that  in  former  times  there  was  a  garden 
there,  and  that  the  seeds  lay  dormant  till  brought  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  air.  It  has  been  a  meadow  to  my 
knowledge  for  40  years,  and  usually  fed  with  sheep. 
R.  C.  A.  P.,  Halse,  near  Tauitlon. 

Laxton's  "Alpha"  Pea. — Will  any  of  your 
readers  (disinterested  ones)  who  have  grown  this  Pea 
please  to  say  whether  or  no  their  experience  of  it  differs 
from  my  own  ?  Sown  amidst  a  lot  of  other  Peas,  I  find 
it  to  be  about  as  early  as  Daniel  O'Rourke,  with 
a  pod  about  equal  in  length  and  size.  The  haulm 
is  thin,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  in  respect 
thereof  to  Supreme,  Premier,  Imperial,  Wonder, 
Prince,  and  others,  that  hay  does  to  straw.  It  is  also 
very  long  jointed,  and  produces  but  one  pod  to  a  stem. 
In  productiveness  I  think  it  to  be  decidedly  inferior  tc 
Daniel  O'Rourke.  My  stock  of  it,  the  produce  of  ; 
sealed  quart,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  v. 
growing  where  other  Peas  thrive  luxuriantly,  so  1 
accept  it  as  a  fair  trial,  and  am  correspondingly  disap 
pointed.  Alpha  had  been  specially  commended  as  the 
best  of  Laxton's  last  batch  of  Peas  :  if  it  is  so,  tli 
fear  indifferent  is  the  best.  Comparisons  may  be 
odious,  but  we  must  occasionally  put  up  mth  their  ob- 


jectionable character,  as  they 
and  upon  that  ground  do  I  contend  that,  as  compared 
with  Dr.  Maclean's  splendid  batch  of  dwarf  Peas,  Mr. 
Laxton's  are  far  from  being  equal ;  even  Supreme, 
which  is  truly  a  grand  show  Pea,  is  neither  earUer  nor 
so  acceptable  at  table  as  the  old  Champion  of  England. 
A.  D.  [This  evidence  differs  from  that  previously  re- 
ceived from  other  sources.  Eds.] 


Ornamental  Heracleums.  —  At  this  season  the 
larger  forms  of  Umbellifers  will  be  coming  into  blossom, 
and  now,  therefore,  that  their  value  as  decorative  plants 
ire  appreciated  than  formerly,  it  may  be  opportune 


introduce  figures  of  two  species  of  Heracleum,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt.  One  of  these  is  Heracleum  eminens  (fig.  182) 
the  other  H.  absmthifolium  (fig.  184),  or  as  De  Candolli 
calls  it,  Zozimia  absmthifoUa.     H.  eminens,  which  has 


leaves  of  gigantic  dimensions,  is  well  marked  by  the 
blunt  rounded  lobes  of  its  trifoliolate  leaves  (fig.  1S3). 
These  leaves  are  stouter  in  texture,  and  consequently 
more  durable,  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  cultivated 


species,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  velvety  down, 
so  that  they  take  on  a  greyish  hue.  It  is  a  grand  plant,  of 
stately  dimensions,  and  very  well  adapted  for  planting 
in  prominent,  or  even  in  isolated  positions.  The  leaves 
keep,  it  is  said,  in  a  iresh  and  effective  condition  until 
the  autumn.  The  stems  support  fine  large  umbels 
of  flowers.  Altogether,  it  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant. 
H.  absinthifolium,  a  Caucasian  and  Iberian  species, 
has  much  diWded  leaves,  which  are  clothed  with  hairs, 
giving  them  a  hoary  appearance ;  the  leaflets  are 
somewhat  distant,  and  the  segments  wedge-shaped 
subtrifid.  The  stems  are  sulcate,  and  grow  some  z  or 
3  feet  high,  and  are  almost  without  hairs ;  they  bear 
umbels  of  about  20  rays,  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 


acre.  As  it  forms  a  dense,  close  mass,  a  strong 
plant  of  this  species  would  be  a  very  picturesque  object 
for  the  less  refined  portions  of  a  lawn  or  pleasure 
ground.  The  foregoing  plants  are  of  smaller  stature 
than  H.  giganteum,  which  latter  is  a  grand  plant  lor 
wilderness  scenery  or  bold  distant  rockeries,  having, 
however,  the  defects  of  sowing  itself  rather  too  fireely 
and  of  losing  its  foliage  before  the  end  of  summer.  M. 

Watson's  Lawn  Sand. — I  can  endorse  every  word 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  respecting  the 
wonderful  effect  which  the  above  has  on  a  poor  lawn. 
I  used  last  spring  i  cwt.,  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the 
square  yard,  and  shall,  if  all's  well,  use  10  cwt.  another 
spring,  that  being  considered  the  best  time  for  putting 
it  on.  I  used  2  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  and  repeated 
the  same  dose  a  fortnight  after.  I  cannot  describe  the 
wonderful  improvement  it  has  made  on  the  lawn  here, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  point  out  the  effect  to  any  of  my 
brother  gardeners.  Isaac  Dell,  Stoke  Rochford. 

The  Cool  Treatment  of  Orchids.  —  Would 
"G.  H."  kindly  inform  us,  through  your  columns,  if 
(i)  he  closes  the  Odontoglossum  house  at  night  ?  and 
(2)  if  he  keeps  the  plants  \yet,  in  addition  to  the  damp 
atmosphere  ?  X. 

Heating  by  Circulation  of  Hot  Water. — How 
easy  it  is  to  suggest  and  make  improvements  on  almost 
everything  that  comes  under  one's  notice,  when  the 
first  principles — the  most  difficult  steps — have  been 
overcome  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  point  out 
any  object  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  improved 
since  it  first  came  in  vogue.  Perhaps  no  appliance 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  mmd  of  improvers 
more  than  our  hot-water  apparatus,  particularly  for 
horticultural  purposes.  If  any  gardener  endowed  with 
a  practical  mind,  who  has  been  engaged  where  forcing 
has  been  extensively  carried  on,  casts  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  firebricks  which  he  has  burned  almost 
uselessly  away,  the  cost  of  doing  so  will  be  found 
to  be  something  frightful.  As  my  desire  is  solely  to 
simplify  and  extend  horticulture,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  the  opposition  elicited  by  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  since  this  gives  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
whole  matter.  I  have  long  been  convmced  that 
burying  our  heated  pipes  beneath  the  floors  of  our 
buildings,  or  placing  them  close  beneath  the  staging, 
or  directly  over  the  pipes,  must  be  wrong,  both  in 
principle  and  practice.  I  well  remember  Mr.  Taylor, 
late  of  Shrubland  Park,  and  formerly  gardener  to  Mr. 
Coster,  reading  a  most  instructive  paper  at  the 
Streatham  Gardeners'  Mutual  Instruction  Society, 
nearly  20  years  ago,  on  the  unnatural  conditions  that 
potted  plants  are  subject  to  m  the  winter  season,  from 
the  heat  rising  firom  the  pipes,  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  becoming  powdery  from  the  excessive  and 
unnatural  heat  from  below  the  staging ;  and  he  attri- 
buted a  great  deal  of  his  success  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants  at  the  Regent's  Park  shows  to  his  placmg 
each  pot  in  a  pan  of  water  for  so  many  hours  every 
spring,  to  remedy  this  evil.  I  have  also  read  with 
great  interest  the  long  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on  now  for  some  years  on  the  "  cool "  treatment  of 
Orchids.  This  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
hot  pipes  being  placed  close  beneath  them  instead  of 
above  them,  so  as  to  emulate  sun-heat.  To  prove  the 
value  of  this  theory,  1  fixed  a  3-mch  pipe  just  mside  the 
angle  where  the  rafter  and  top  plate  meet,  so  that  the 
pipe  is  about  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  plants,  and 
about  5  mches  from  the  glass.  This  I  found  to  effec- 
tually prevent  damp  and  drip  from  the  roof ;  in  fact  it 
dried  up  the  injurious  moisture  in  the  winter  tune, 
instead  of  creating  it ;  and  I  was  so  satisfied,  that  I 
have  been  heating  all  my  pits  in  the  same  manner,  as 
follows  : — I  run  the  main  3  or  4-inch  pipe  just  inside 
the  end  of  the  pit,  a  three-quarter  hole  with  a  thread  is 
made,  and  a  brass  tap  is  screwed  in  ;  from  this  is  led  a 
common  inch  barrel  gas  pipe  running  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  pit,  and  about  8  inches  from  the  mside 
of  the  lower  frame  work,  and  at  the  further  end 
of  the  pit,  it  turns  upwards  for  3  feet,  and  then  returns 
a  little  more  than  half  way  up  each  rafter,  and  the 
highest  point,  or  the  air  pipe,  is  directly  opposite  where 
it  first  enters.  I  have  one  of  these  inch  pipes  above 
1 50  feet  in  length,  and  all  this  weight  of  water  has  to 
be  lifted,  as  Mr.  Fish  will  have  it,  through  a  j-inch 
tap  ;  nevertheless  the  circulation  is  the  most  perfect  I 
have  ever  met  with.  The  suspending  of  this  barrel 
pipe  by  the  means  of  a  quarter  round  iron  rod,  bent 
from  each  rafter,  and  just  above  the  plants  and  a  few 
inches  from  the  glass,  is  certainly  a  vast  improvement ; 
it  not  only  excludes  the  frost,  but  it  effectually  prevents 
damping,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  winters  similar 
to  the  last.  Should  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
may  doubt  this  statement  only  honour  me  with  a  visit 
at  Woolwich,  I  shall  expect  them  to  satisfactorily 
explain  how  my  hot  water  chculates  contrary  to  their 
theory.  Again,  I  have  an  inch  pipe  standing  up  4  feet, 
with  an  elbow  on  the  top,  from  tlie  main  supply  from 
the  boiler.  This  pipe  is  a  flow,  and  supplies  two 
3-inch   pipes  218    feet   long,    all   inclining    upwards. 


the  water  plunging  suddenly  into  the  boiler, 
heated.    The  point  at  which  the 


be 


leaves  the  house 
is  considenably  higher  than  the  flow,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  it.  The  supply  of  hot  water  is  through  an 
inch  pipe,  and  it  finds  its  way  rapidly  through  the 
entire  length,  and  the  whole  length  is  almost  of  the 
same  temperature,"  and  this  under  the   most  adverse 
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;s,  for  the  small  supply  pipe  is  unquestion- 
ably much  against  the  new  system,  yet  the  circulation 
is  perfect.  On  the  opposite  side  I  have  a  house,  which 
is  heated  on  the  contrary  system  ;  the  water  rises  up 
about  3  feet  in  a  3-inch  pipe,  and  then  branches  into 
two  of  equal  dimensions,  and  just  where  it  divides  into 
the  two  pipes  is  the  highest  part  in  the  house,  so  the 
water  has  to  travel  downwards  in  these  3-inch  pipes 
round  the  house,  a  distance  of  170  feet.  Now  if  the 
cold  water  has  such  an  effect  in  forcing  the  hot  water 
along  the  lower  pipes  in  the  house,  and  down  the 
bends  into  the  boiler,  how  is  it  that  I  dare  not 
put  small  plants  (without  injuring  them  from  the 
intense  heat)  near  this  highest  part  of  the  piping ; 
yet  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it  is  leaving  the  house, 
I  cannot  keep  the  plants  from  damping  for  the  want  of 
heat.  If  the  new  system  is  wrong,  and  this  system 
right,  how  is  it  that  I  get  a  regular  heat  in  one  house 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  Again,  I  find  when  my  flow- 
valve  is  shut,  I  get  no  back  action  up  the  return  pipe, 
which  is  very  dilTerent  to  what  happens  in  the  house 
Iieated  in  the  old  style.  If  any  of  those  who  advocate 
the  old  system  of  circulation  can  explain  why  all  these 
facts  should  occur  with  me,  and  will  not  do  the  same 
elsewhere,  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged.  By  about 
August  1 5  next  I  shall  have  one  of  my  new  boilers 
ready  to  drive  the  piping  of  six  houses  separately  or 
altogether  {and  two  of  these  houses  working  on  the 
new  system),  in  all  about  1200  feet  of  piping;  and  if 
any  of  your  doubting  correspondents  will  but  come 
and  elucidate  the  above  mystery,  they  shall  have  the 
whole  apparatus  at  their  disposal,  and  I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  render  any  assistance  required.  H.  CaniicU, 
F.R.H.S.,  Wookoich. 

Diverting  a  Watercourse.— I  have  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  my  freehold  land— which  passes 
through  another  field  or  two  not  mine,  and  then 
supplies  a  mill — have  I  any  right  to  place  a  bay  across 
the  stream,  and  put  a  ram  in  my  field  to  drivt  ' 
water  from  the  said  bay  into  a  tank  erected  about 
14  feet  high  in  my  field,  and  to  have  pipes  laid 
from  the  tank,  to  water  plants,  he,  growing  in  the 
same  field.  There  will  be  a  pipe  to  take  away  ths 
waste  water  from  the  tank  when  it  becomes  full,  tc 
carry  it  again  in  the  same  stream— before  it  gets  to  the 
mill,  and  of  course  before  it  goes  out  of  my  land.  Or, 
if  I  have  no  right  to  bay  the  brook,  have  I  a  right  tc 
use  the  water?  J.  K.  (The  reply  to  this  question 
seems  to  us  to  depend  on  local  customs  and  private 
rights.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  can 
furnish  a  more  explicit  reply.   Eds.] 

The   Horticultural  Dinner   at    Nottingham 
Your  remarks  on  the  want  of  life  and  reality  were  only 
true  of  the  dinner  itself,  and  not  at  all  applicable  ti     " 
speeches  that  followed.     There  was  a  little  unforti 
grouping   at    table.     While   many  sat  among  friends. 


others  got — what  they  could.  So  much  for  the  dinner, 
which  we  believe  should  form  part  of  all  future  pro- 
grammes, and  we  trust  will  go  on  improving.  But  we 
are  sorry  to  find  so  practical  a  writer  persisting  in 
holding  what  we  quite  believe  is  a  false  idea  that  the 
Council  objects  to  meet  the  gardeners,  and  the  equally 
unpractical  notion  that  the  Council  should  get  up  the 
dinner.  The  members  of  Council  go  as  strangers  to 
the  selected  locality,  and  all  arrangements  of  this  kind 
belong  to  the  local  authorities.  To  disseminate  the 
contrary  view  has  been  the  work  of  officious  mischief- 
makers.  The  gardeners'  dinner,  if  properly  organised, 
and  under  the  management  of  a  respectable  local  com- 
mittee, would  certainly  always  command  the  sympa- 
thies and  support  of  the  Society,  both  Council  and 
Fellows,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion.   Eds.] 


others  found  themselv 


;  among 


ngers,  and  we  1 


not  always  be  lively  in  the  society  of  the  unknown 
little  arrangement  by  stewards  would  have  grouped 
the  diners  better  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  v 
no  attempt  at  this,  and  hence  a  little  restraint  a 
dulness  here  and  there.  The  same  thing  happens 
private  dinners,  where  the  hostess  fails  in  pairing  a 
grouping  her  guests  congenially.  But  this  dim 
was  hastily  arranged,  and  up  to  the  last  mom( 
the  number  and  character  of  the  diners  remained  i 
certain.  The  fact  is,  we  dined  under  difficulties  ;  0 
it  spoke  volumes  for  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  the 
chairman  that  most  of  those  difliculties  were  conquered 
at  the  last  moment,  and  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal, 
scientific  men,  local  notabilities,  and  practical  horti- 
culturists, all  dined  together  happily  and  harmo- 
niously. I  trust  that  from  this  time  the  Council 
will  take  the  dinner  into  their  programme  from  the 
first,  and  constitute  it  an  important  part  of  the  meet- 
ing. If  the  managers  of  the  Society  really  hesitate 
about  dining  witli  the  men  who  make  their  shows, 
once  a  year,  then  the  Society  deserves  to  perish. 
And  it  will.  Notwithst.anding  the  complete  success 
achieved  at  Nottingliam,  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
a  breach  being  made  there  between  the  managers  and 
the  workers  that  might  never  have  been  '  healed. 
Horticulture  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and  those 
who  ignore  that  fact  must  suffer  from  it.  There  is  also 
much  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  shortest  way  to  an 
Englishman's  heart  is  through  the  short  cut  of  his 
stomach ;  or,  to  put  it  in  more  elegant  words,  one  of 
the  most  binding  cements  in  social  life  is  a  good 
dmner.  But  with  the  dinner  anything  like  a 
lack  of  life  and  reality  vanished.  The  chairman 
was  never  more  eloquent,  genial,  or  wise  ;  and  all 
the  speakers,  from  the  Mayor  and  Council  downwards, 
spoke  with  energy  and  force,  while  the  audience 
endorsed  their  words  with  a  heartiness  and  enthusiasm 
and  an  unanimity  that  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  at  public 
dinners.  In  one  word,  everything  after  dinner  was 
a  decided  success,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
things  at  the  dinner  itself.  All  that  was  needed  to 
render  it  lively  and  real  was  a  good  appetite,  a  grateful 
heart,  and  the  belief  that  every  one  of  the  unknown  was 
a  brother  horticulturist  in  disguise,  and  therefore,  a  jolly 
good  fellow  if  we  could  broach  him.  A  Practical. 
[Our  correspondent,  who  we  know  writes  from  expeii- 
ence,  substantially  confirms  our  brief  remarks  on  thi; 
subject.  The  fact  is,  no  large  assembly  like  this  could 
be  comfortably  entertained  without  active  stewards,  and 
stewards   there   were  none,   so  that  some  dined   and 


The  Weather. — Mr.  Mechi's  old  proverb  concern- 
ing a  "  dripping  June  "  has  been  so  extensively  quoted 
in  newspaper  articles,  that  I  fancy  the  general  public 
has  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  brought  to  believe 
that  "all  things  are  in  tune."  Perhaps,  barring  a 
considerable  lot  of  spoilt  hay,  things  were  fairly  in  tune 
up  to  the  end  of  June  ;  but  how  will  it  be  if  we  get  a 
wet  July  ?  Here,  on  the  3d,  things  don't  look  prosper- 
ous or  encouraging,  as  we  have  already  got  this  month 
a  continued  series  of  heavy  soakings,  with  strong  winds 
that  are  far  from  acceptable,  and  bring  up  unpleasant 
thoughts  of  the  Potato  disease,  too  much  straw,  laid 
crops,  and  a  wet  harvest.  This  is  rather  a  gloomy  view 
of  tilings,  I  know,  but  hot  dry  summers  have  of  late 
been  so  much  the  rule,  that  a  wet  cold  one  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  As  a  companion  proverb  to  Mr.  Mechi's 
I  will  give  another,  and  an  original  one,  perhaps 
less  pleasing  but  none  the  less  true,  **  A  wet  July 
makes  all  things  awry."  I  do  not  want  to  prove  a 
prophet  of  evil,  neither  shall  I  be  like  Jonah  and 
quarrel  should  my  fears  not  be  realised.  At  present  I 
think  the  prospect  before  us  is  far  from  bright,  but 
this  is  in  print  we  may  have  passed  the  worst.  I  fer- 
vently trust  it  may  be  so.  A.  D. 


years'  residence  in  Si 
value  of  this  grass  thei 
luxuriantly  here  as  it 
would,  through 
difficulties  about  greei 
remind  all  who  intend 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Adelaide. — The  following  passages  are  extracted 
from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Schomburgk,  the  Director  o 
Adelaide  Botanic  Garden,  1870  :— The  Guinea  G 
(Panicum  giganteum),  introduced  last  year,  and  which 
withstood  so  bravely  the  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  la! 
season,  has,  I  am  gladtosay,  also  withstood  the  extraord 
nary  wet  and  cold  winter  months.  In  July,  I  lifted  all  the 
plants  and  divided  them  for  distribution,  the  remainder 
I  replanted.  As  a  tropical  plant  this  transplanting 
should  have  been  done  in  the  month  of  September,  but 
in  .spite  of  it  the  plants  have  taken  root  again  and  an 
thriving  most  luxuriantly.  I  consider  this  a  good  tesi 
of  its  applicability  to  our  climate.  I  mention  again, 
that  I  can  speak  from  personal  observation  of  a  five 
nth  America,  of  the  imm 
;  and,  if  it  only  grows  half  so 
does  in  South  America,  t" 

iths,  be  an  end  to  all 
food  for  cattle.  I  must  also 
)  plant  and  secure  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  Guinea  Grass,  that  it  must  be  planted  on 
prepared  ground,  the  plants  20  to  24  inches  apart,  and 
the  land  kept  clean  from  weeds.  I  would  also  mention 
that  it  will  not  bear  being  fed  down,  nor  trampled 
upon  by  cattle. 

The  grasses  which  I  have  already  recommended  in 
my  reports,  viz.,  Buffalo  Grass,  Lime  Grass,  Millet 
Grass,  Meadow  Fox-tail,  Meadow  Barley,  have  again 
stood  well,  and  the  cattle  are  fond  of  these  grasses. 
Also  the  New  Zealand  grasses  received  from  the  Hon. 
A.  Murray  have  not  sufTered  from  the  last  year's 
drought,  and  seem  to  be  adapted  for  our  dry  climate. 
The  value  of  the  Prairie  Grass  and  the  Bromus  mollis 
cannot  be  spoken  of  highly  enough  as  pasture  grasses 
and  for  hay. 

From  Dr.  Hooker,  Kew  Gardens,  I  received  a  small 
packet  of  seed  of  Pentzia  virgata,  a  much  branched 
rigid  little  bush,  i  to  2  feet  high,  and  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  remarks, 
that  this  plant  is  the  most  valuable  sheep  fodder  for 
dry  climates.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  about 
twenty  plants,  which  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  prove 
that  our  climate  is  well  adapted  for  them.  The  leaves 
and  branches  contain  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which,  as 
I  understand,  is  very  much  liked  by  sheep.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  increase  this  plant  for  distribution  amongst 
the  squatters. 

The  distribution  of  about  1700  grafts  of  the  Sultana 
Grape  last  season,  and  the  information  I  received  that 
the  greater  part  grew,  leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
Grape  is  now  established  in  the  colony.  I  would  again 
direct  the  attention  of  the  growers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sultana,  like  the  Zante  Currant,  is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Vine  which,  if  short  spur-pruned,  will  yield  little 
or  no  fruit.  The  system  of  long  rod-pruning  must, 
therefore,  be  adopted,  and  at  least  eight  or  ten  eyes 
should  be  left  on  every  rod. 

The  encouraging  news  that  the  first  sample  of  South 
Australian  Flax,  which  has  been  sent  home,  won 
golden  opinions  in  the  English  market,  will,  I  hope, 
lead  to  the  more  extensive  growth  of  this  remunerative 
plant.  We  have  to  thank  the  energetic  farmers  in  the 
th  for  laying  the  basis  of  this  new  industry  ;   many  | 


years  elapsed  before  an  attempt  was  made,  and,  con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  season  the  flaxgrowers  had  to 
contend  with,  the  result  is  highly  gratifying.  I  hope, 
for  the  well-doing  of  the  colony,  other  districts  will 
follow  the  example,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  Flax 
will  grow  in  most  of  our  districts. 

From  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  Crawford,  Tasmania,  I 
received  last  season  a  little  parcel  of  white  linseed, 
which  this  gentleman  had  received  from  East  India. 
Colonel  Crawford  says  in  his  letter  :— "  I  am  induced  to 
forward  it  under  the  impression  that  it  may  prove  a 
valuable  variety.  Certainly  I  never  before  saw  any 
like  it.  A  very  small  parcel  reached  me  from  India  ; 
the  gentleman  who  sent  me  this  seed  informed  me  that 
the  Flax  it  yielded  was  exceedingly  good  both  in  staple 
and  colour,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  first  prize  for  it 
at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Jubbulpore."  Not- 
withstanding the  advanced  season  when  I  received  this 
valuable  seed  (the  commencement  of  September),  it 
turned  out  a  splendid  sample,  and  I  gathered  so  much 
seed  that  I  am  able  to  distribute  a  little  amongst  flax- 
growers  to  test  the  quality  of  the  plant. 

For  the  introduction  of  gram  into  this  colony  we  have 
to  thank  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  It  has  done 
uncommonly  well  at  the  garden,  and  the  possibility  of 
growing  it  is  now  beyond  doubt.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  was  sown  very  late  in  the  season,  it  has  turned 
out  a  very  good  crop  ;  the  plants  looked  strong  and 
healthy,  and  the  yield  is  very  fair.  The  successful 
cultivation  of  this  plant  would  be  a  great  good,  and  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  can  be  very  fairly  directed 
towards  it.  With  the  exception  of  Oats  and  Barley, 
very  little  attempt  has  been  made  by  our  farmers  to 
grow  other  grain  for  cattle. 

The  China  Grass  cloth  plant  (Boshmeria  nivea)  which 
has  become  of  such  mercantile  value,  has  now  satisfied 
me  that  our  climate  is  not  adapted  for  it,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  grown  as  a  payable  commercial  article.  Mr. 
Hill,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Brisbane,  re- 
marks in  regard  to  this  plant,  "  The  Bojhmeria  still 
continues  to  thrive  exceedingly  well,  but  though  many 
have  essayed  to  prepare  it  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
all  have  most  signally  failed.  It  has  been  experimented 
on  by  those  who  have  spared  no  pains,  and  on  every 
occasion  with  similar  results. " 

The  importance  of  the  introduction  of  sericulture  in 
South  Australia  is  undeniable.  I  have  advocated  it  for 
some  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  not  unsuccessfully,  as 
the  sericulturists  seem  to  increase. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  stock  of  silkworm  eggs  from 
Japan  has  been  received  and  divided  among  our  seri- 
culturists. I  hope  they  will  succeed  in  hatching  and 
rearing  the  worms,  and  so  improving  our  stock. 

The  desire  which  I  have  so  long  cherished  to  see 
during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  the  dreary  and 
death-like  appearance  of  our  lawns,  changed  into  a 
more  verdant  one,  has  at  length,  after  many  trials  with 
different  kinds  of  grasses  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
been  realised.  As  I  remarked  in  my  last  report,  it  is 
only  the  Couch  Grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon),  which  will 
stand  the  scorching  heat  during  the  summer  months. 
Encouraged  by  last  year's  experiments  with  this  grass, 
I  have  planted  during  the  last  winter  about  three  acres ; 
and,  favoured  by  the  genial  wet  season,  the  growth  has 
been  remarkably  vigorous,  and  has  formed  a  beautiful 
green  and  close  lawn — not  in  such  perfection  as  we 
used  to  see  at  home,  but  rarely  seen  in  Australia,  and 
giving  the  garden  throughout  the  summer  a  most 
cheering  aspect.  I  mention  again,  it  requires  frequent 
mowing — and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  dul- 
ness of  colour,  during  the  winter  months,  will  be 
overlooked  in  the  verdant  freshness  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  flower  parterres. 
There  never  before  was  such  an  active  interchange 
of  plants  and  seeds  with  kindred  institutions  in 
Australia,  the  surrounding  colonies,  and  Europe,  as 
during  the  last  year.  The  garden  has  dispatched  27 
Wardian  cases,  containing  Soo  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
other  plants,  and  several  thousands  of  packets  of  seeds, 
to  the  following  Botanic  Gardens  : — Kew,  Dublin, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  Java,  Natal, 
Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  Sydney, 
and  to  nurserymen  and  amateur  florists  in  Tasmania, 
Melbourne,  and  Sydney  for  exchange ;  and  through 
these  means  our  collection  has  again  been  largely 
enriched  by  numerous  valuable  plants,  amongst  which 
are  many  of  economical  and  commercial  value. 

Several  cases,  with  purchased  plants  from  England 
and  the  Continent  arrived,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  de- 
plorable state  —  often  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
contents  having  perished.  The  value  of  a  newly- 
imported  plant  cannot  be  appreciated  highly  enough, 
as  the  consignments  from  Europe  an^ive  so  seldom  in 
good  condition. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  July  5.— James  Bateman, 
q.,  F.R.S..  in  the  chair.  Before  proceeding  with  the 
usual  business  of  the  meeting  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  formally  received  the  following  gentlemen  in 
their  official  capacity  of  delegates  to  the  horticultural 
section  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871  :— M.  Karl 
Koch,  delegate  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many ;  MM.  Regel  and  Volkenstein,  delegates  from  tlie 
Imperial  Government  of  Russia ;  M.  v.  Heyder,  also 
from  Russia;    M.    Morren,   delegate  from   the  Belgian 
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ited  the 


Government,  together  with  MM.  Lind( 
Professor  Perard,  from  Belgium  ;  M.  / 
from  Austria  ;  Dr.  David  Moore,  who 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  others. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  then 
announced  the  awards  made  by  that  body,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  the  new  seedling  Grape  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  was  of  very  high  promise,  but  not 
being  quite  ripe  it  was  requested  to  be  shown  again  ; 
and  also  that  a  medal  had  been  awarded  by  the  Council 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  the  hand- 
some Queen  Pines  shown  by  Mr.  Perki 
their    e.\traordinarily    quick    productio 
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„etables  which  had  not  been  pre- 
iswick.  Having  been  requested  by  the 
lis  experience  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  Wilson 
iUeted  on  the  mayor,  and  he  never  before 
ch  genuine  hospitality  from  anyon 


that : 


by  him  every  day,   to  which  all 
horticulturists  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
whose  indisposition  he  much  regretted,  then  read  the 
awards  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  of  the  international 
jury  appointed  to  judge  the  productions  of  foreign  horti- 
culturists ;  and  exhibited  some  fruit  of  a  Passiflora,  of 
what  species  he  could  not  ascertain.     M.    Linden  sug- 

though     somewhat 

;  in  the  quantity  of 

1  this  mstance,  was  only  a  little 

xched   to  the  seeds.      He  then 

Orchid  from  the  Society's  coUec- 
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Scientific  Committee.— A.  Murray, 
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Wilson 


duced  by  the  Chairman.  Mr 
leaves  of  various  Lilies  affected  with  spot,  analogous  to 
one  of  the  forms  of  spot  in  Orchids.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  was  not  obvious,  and  no  further  hght  was  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Berkeley  read  the  following  communication  from 
Dr.  Schomburgk  relating  to  a  substance  called  in  South 
Australia  mineral  gamboge,  but  which  has  no  relation  to 
gamboge  :— "  It  is  found  on  the  margins  of  a  sandy  flat, 
overgrown  only  with  Lepidosperma  concavum,  Br.,  near 
the  River  Coorang  in  South  Australia,  and  is  only  known 
in  one  spot.  It  is  found  on  bare  sand  in  patches,  and  is  not 
attached  to  the  Lepidosperma.  It  encloses  pieces  of  dead 
veget;  '  ■  '        '  '  '" 


bals: 


uld. 


•does 


the  sand.  It  is  found  on  these  sandbanks  about  5—6  feet 
above  the  flat,  at  all  aspects,  N.,  E.,  S.,W.,  and  is  thickestin 
depressions  in  sand.  It  appears  to  be  covered  with  spores 
in  cups  on  the  upper  surface,  and  varies  in  thickness  from 
that  of  Jg  inch  to  li  inch.  It  breaks  up,  and  can  be 
rubbed  to  a  pulp  under  heat,  but  will  not  reunite  like 
gutta-percha  or  gamboge.  About  half  is  soluble  in  spirits 
or  ether,  or  forms  a  balsam  that  easily  absorbs  water  when 
applied  as  steam,  becoming  creamy.  There  is  no  myce- 
lium or  similar  structure.  Even  should  it  be  a  Fungus, 
does  the  solid  part  forming  the  substance  under  the  spores 
take  the  place  of  mycelium  ?  It  has  an  ultimate  composi- 
tion very  similar  to  a  fined  oil,  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
gives  by  destructive  distillation  products  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  rape-seed  oil,  viz.,  paraffin  and  aniline, 
■ith  other  tarry  products,  such  as  that  oil  would  yield. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Strickland  sent  roots  of  Adiantum  setulosum 
covered  with  little  tubercles  like  those  of  the  roots  1 
Leguminosae.  Dr.  Masters  expressed  an  opinion  th; 
they  were  analogous  with  the  root  tubers  of  Nephrolep 
tuberosa,  but  much  smaller. 

Mr,  Berkeley  again  exhibited  the  specimen  of  Whe; 
received  from  Mr.  Odams,  and  which  was  affected  with 
Fungus  allied  to  Sph.-Eria.  and  called  Dinemasporiui 
graminum.  Mr.  Berkeley  also  exhibited  the  graft  c 
Camellia  showing  the  decay  of  the  tissues  already  referre 
to  (see  p.  584). 

Mr.  Laxton  exhibited  plants  of  variegated  Pelargoniun 
(various  types)  inarched  with  plain-leaved  varieties,  also 
of  different  types,  as  negative  evidence  that  variega 
in  the  stock  does  not  run  into  the  scion.     The  four  pi; 
are  :— i.  L'Elegante,  variegated  Ivy-leaf,   inarched  1 
Triomphe  de  Thumesnil,  double,  of  the  inquinans  r 
2.  Lady  Plymouth,  a  variegated  Cape  variety,  inarched 
with  Double  Tom  Thumb  and  Crimson  Ivy-leaf,  both 
the   same  stock.      3.    Duke  of    Edinburgh,    variegated 
hybrid    Ivy-leaf,    inarched    with   Double    Tom  Thumb. 
4.  Variegated  seedling  (the  shoot  nearly  an  albino)  of  the 
Zonal  type,  inarched  with  Triomphe  de  Thumesnil,  double. 
None  of  these,  nor  of  several  others  which  were  worked 
in  April,  rS/o,  have  as  yet  exhibited,  in  the  scions,  an) 
sign  of  variegation,  but  the  evidence  being  negative  only, 
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hoots  in  Australia  ah-eady  referred  to.  Leaves  of  an 
:im  with  a  large  bladdery  gall,  the  work  of  an  aphis,  were 
xhibited  by  Mr.  Earley,  who  also  contributed  some  plants 
f  Bromus  mollis  affected  with  a  parasitic  Fungus  allied 
D  smut,  and  on.  which  Mr.  Berkeley  promised  to  report 
arther  on  another  occasion.  From  Mr.  Eariey  came  a 
pray  of  Antirrhinum,  exhibiting  transition  forms  between 
lie  ordinary  blooms  and  that  condition  known  as  regular 
peloria.     From  Messrs.  Ottolander,   of    Boskoop, 
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a  practical  application  in  its  kernel, 

it  has  a  not  unimportant  bearing  on  the  origin  of  blight 

and  mildew,  or  at  least  of  some  blights  and  some  mildews, 

and  on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  them  and  similar 

phenomena. 

With  the  endeavour  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
organic  and  inorganic  matter,  between  life  and  absence  of 
life,  I  have  nothing  here  to  do.  -■^s  to  that,  I  content 
myself  with  saying  that  although  it  may  seem  more  philo- 
sophical to  hold  that  life  is  only  one  phase  of  the  general 
force  which  comprehends  gravitation,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  still,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  is  so,  and  many 
arguments  and  facts  may  be  p      ' 
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of  such  invisible  minuteness,  and  present  in  such  incalcul 
able   numbers  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  every  part  of  thi 
round  world,  that  whenever  a  suitable  condition  for  theii 
development  presents  itself,  they  then  start  in  thousand: 
into  life,  has,    I  think,  been  successfully  refuted  by  th( 
precautions  which  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Pouche 
and  others  to  prevent  anything  like  living  spores  being 
present  in,  or  reaching  the  matters  on  which  they      7-' 
mented,  and  by  their  demonstrations  that  in  point  of  fact 
no  such  swarms  of  spores  have  ever  been  found  in  t 
atmosphere  ;  but  even  although  it  were  not  so,  the  on 
nary  explanation  of  spores  floating   in   myriads   in  t 
atmosphere,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  itself  unsatisfactory  a 
inadequate.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
the    phenomena    of   blight    and     mildew,    whether    ■ 
imagine     the      spores      (as     is     more     generally     su 
posed)    to  float    about  in  the  atmosphere,    or  (as  has 
been  suggested  by  way  of  escape  from  th 
attending  their  atmospheric  dispersion)  that 
persed  in  the  waters  and  in  the  earth,  and  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  along  with  the  liquids  which  they  absorb,  a 
that  they  are  thus  constantly  present  in  the  sap,  ready 
start  into  life  when  the  proper  occasion  presents  itself. 

"  If  we  take  the  view  that    the  spores   are  dispersed 
and  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere, 
difficulty  that  they  must  be  constantly  present  all  the  year 
round,  for  whenever  the  suitable  occasion  pi 
the  blight  appears.     There  may  be  only  half-i 
in  the  whole  year  during  which  the  suitab 
presents  itself,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  seize  them  they 
must  also  have  been  present  during  the  other  350  day 
when  the  favourable  conditions  do  not  present  themselve 
The  immense  multitude  of  spores  of  even  one  blight  thi 
floating  about    constantly  may  be    imagined   when  v 
remember  that  after  a  blight: 
leaf  of  the  kind  it  attacks  is: 
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anthers,  another  fc 
Separate  cargoes  c 
parts  of  all  differ: 


ted  by  the  blight  through 
e  must  remember,  too,  that  there  arf 
aflecting  one  plant  some  another,  anc 
ere  is  one  bligl 
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eaf,  anoth( 


for  the 


I  for  aU  these. 


■the 


:beral  crop  of  the  blight  has  produced 
ny  antecedent  growth,  or  seeding,  or 
fruiting,  perhaps  for  months  before.     The  objections  to 
'leory  of  the  spores  being  dispersed  by  the  waters  and 
bed  by  the  roots  into  the  sap  are  stiU  more  potent, 


they; 
of  the 


shall 


■the 


g  by  suggesting  them.  I  shaU  only 
say  that  in  addition  to  all  the  objections  applicable  to  the 
other  hypothesis,  it  has  special  difficulties  of  its  own. 

* '  While  these  prior  objections,  therefore,  throw  grave 
doubt  upon  the  received  origin  of  bhght,  the  researches 
relating  to  spontaneous  generation  suggest  another 
explanation,  which,  although  not  exhaustive,  seems  to 
me  more  in  accordance  with  observed  facts.  The  ordinary 
history  of  the  appearance  of  blight  and  mildew  is  this. 
Let  us  take  an  example,  for  the  sake  of  individualising 
the  subject  ;  let  us  take  the  Rose.  In  spring  or  early 
summer  the  plants  are  pushing  out  their  young  shoots  ; 
they  are  fresh,  tender,  and  full  of  vigour,  or,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  full  of  sap.  The  last  season  has,  perhaps, 
been  a  fine  one,  and  no  blight  has  been  seen  since  the 
same  time  the  previous  year.  Then  comes  a  chilly 
easterly  wind,  perhaps  only  lasting  a  night  or  an  hour  or 
two,  and  within  from  24  to  48  hours  every  young  Rose  leaf 
within  the  influence  of  that  blast  is  shrivelled  and  covered 
with  a  white  Erysipe.  If  we  take  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  experiments  relating  to  spontaneous 
generation,  we  should  say  that  the  blast  had  struck  with 
paralysis  the  organic  structure  which  performs  the 
function  of  sphincter  muscle  to  the  stomata  ;  that  in  the 
absence  of  its  vital  action  the  leaf  began  to  decay  ;  that 
being  full  of  sap,  a  process  equivalent  to  maceration  of 
vegetable  matter  was  set  up,  and  out  of  the  disintegration 
so  induced  the  blight  so  peculiar  to  the  leaves  made 
its  appearance.  This  corresponds,  too.  with  a  re- 
markable peculiarity  which  has  been  felt  to  be  a 
great  difficulty  under  the  atmospheric  dispersion  theory, 
viz.,  that  the  different  species  of  blight  attack  different 
parts  of  the  plant.  If  the  spores  are  free  to  fall  on  every 
part  of  the  plant,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  different 
species  should  be  restricted  to  diff-erent  parts  of  it.  Under 
the  disintegration  theory  on  the  contrary  (I  really  must  be 
excused  calling  it  the  spontaneous  generation  theory,  that 
implying  a  quality  at  once  absurd  and  abhorrent  to  the 
views  of  its  supporters)— under  the  organic  reproduction 
theory.  I  say,  it  is  consistent  with  the  observations  made 


rega 


tha 


then 


iduced  alike  out  of  all  maceratior 
matter,  the  organisms  produced  var 
the  different  treatment  of  the  infusion 
as  by  the    degree   of    heat    to  which 


iubjected. 


procured  uniformly  from  different  plants,  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant  ;  and  this  prevails 
to  such  an  extent,  that  when  a  new  substance  (that  is,  an 
organic  product  which  has  not  been  previously  examined, 
and  which  contains  special  or  unusual  ingredients)  is  sub- 
jected to  maceration  new  animalcules,  of  form  and 
proportions  never   previously   observed,   are  said   to  be 
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ethod. 

' '  So  restricted,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  I  have 
fered  is  more  consistent  with  observed  facts  than  the  old 
;rmal  theory,  and  so  far  a  step  of  progress.  But  I  have 
ill  to  meet  the  interpellation  of  our  old  friend,  Cui  bono  f 
Tiat  does  it  matter  which  of  the  explanations  is  the  true 
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Not  quite,  I  think.  There  is  a  difference 
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that  followed  upon  principle  from 

of  the  real  nature  of  the  case.    So  long  as  the  c: 

lieves  that  blight  is  due  to  the  descent  of  myria 


;of; 


orbe- 


look 

for  nostrums  and  specifics  to  protect  theirplants  from  them. 
So  long  as  bhght  is  looked  upon  as  a  diseased  state  of  the 
plant,  however  produced,  men  will  be  apt  to  waste  their 
time  and  their  means  in  search  of  a  remedy — they  will  say, 
' '  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. "  But  once  convince  him 
that  blight  is  asymptom.  not  of  disease,  but  of  death  (that  is. 
death  in  the  spot  where  the  blight  occurs,  not  necessarily 
death  in  the  plant) — that  it  cannot  appear  until  decay  has 
begun— then  they  spare  their  pains,  or  use  them  in  the 
right  direction.  They  know  there  is  no  use  galvanising 
a  dead  horse,  and  they  tiuTi  their  thoughts  to  prevention 
rather  than  cure  ;  and  although  the  precautions  they  use 
may  not  be  different  from  what  they  would  have  taken 
otherwise,  still  the  fact  that  they  use  them  understand- 
igly,  that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  must,  I  appre- 
'" '  •---'-  -  "--"  '-'  the 


guiding  and  keeping  them 


The  Eose  Show.— Unpropitious  weather  was  the 
cause  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  being  of  but  a 
moderate  description,  and  to  the  account  of  the  same 
must  be  laid  the  charge  of  somewhat  curtaihng  the 
dimensions  of  the  show  under  notice,  the  limits  of  which 
bore  no  comparison  to  the  National  Rose  Shows  of 
former  years.  On  the  whole  the  blooms  were  decidedly 
•         ■  ...  --^  kably  clean. 
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Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.,  Hertford.  The  Cheshunt 
firm  were  well  ist,  with,  among  others,  excellent  blooms 
of  Marie  Rady,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Marechal  Niel,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Triomphe  de  Rennes.  Felix  Genero, 
Antoine  Ducher,  Madame  Caillat.  &c.  For  48,  distinct, 
three  trusses  of  each,  the  competitors  were  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  and  Mr.  Turner,  the  former  again  coming  in  ist 
with  a  grand  lot,  including  especially  good  examples  of 
Charles  Rouillard,  Due  de  Rohan,  Alfred  Colomb  (won- 
derfully fine),  Dr.  Andry,  Pitord,  Beauty  of  Waltham 
(exquisite),  Horace  Vemet,  Paul  Verdier,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes  ; 
Mr.  Turner  was  2d  with  admirable  blooms  of  Climbing 
Devoniensig,  Charles  Rouillard,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Miss  Ingram,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Victor  Verdier,  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Sons  were  again  ist  for  24  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  being  2d.  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.  also  competed.  Sur- 
veying the  whole  of  the  collections,  the  most  notice- 
able varieties  were  Xavier  Olibo,  Duchesse  de  Caylus, 
Baroness  Rothschild  (fine),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie 
Rady,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  Clemence 
Joigneaux,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lnslia,  Baron  Hausmann.  &-c. 
For  24  distinct,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr.  Turner  was  ist, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  2d  ;  and  Messrs  Veitch 
&  Sons  3d  ;  all  showing  remarkably  fresh  and  good-sized 
flowers. 

The  amateurs'  classes  brought  out  a  greater  number  of 
exhibitors  than  the  preceding.  The  Rev.  G.  Arkwright, 
Pencombe  Rectory,  Bromyard,  was  ist  for  48  single 
blooms,  showing,  amongst  others,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Esmeralda,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin, 
Madame  Knorr,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  in  very  nice  con- 
dition. Mr.  Laxton,  Stamford,  came  in  2d  with  a  very 
fresh  group  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park,  Salis- 
bury, being  3d  ;  and  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker.  Heavitree, 
Devon,  4th.  Mr.  W.  Ingle,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Round,  Birch 
Hall,  Colchester,  was  ist  for  36,  with  nice  blooms  of 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame 
Vidot,  Moire,  Nardy  Fr^res  ;  Mr.  Chard  was  2d,  Mr.  R. 
N.  G.  Baker  3d,  and  Mr.  P.  Stoddari,  gr.  to  H.  J. 
Gordon  Rebow,  Esq..  Wivenhoe  Park,  Colchester,  4th. 
The  varieties  were  very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  there 
was  a  great  want  of  quahty  amongst  them.  For  24,  the 
ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Skinner,  gr.  to  Capt.  Christy. 
Aperfield,  Westerham,  with  a  very  even  lot,  fair  in  colour, 
but  wanting  in  freshness.  The  same  must  also  be  said  of 
the  other  prize  groups,  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Soder,  Mr.  J.  Wakely,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Postans.  12  Roses, 
distinct,  were  shown  capitally  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Quennell, 
Brentwood,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison,  Bracebridge,  Mr.  J. 
Wakely,  and  Mr.  W.  Soder,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named,  and  also  by  several  other  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  ist  for  the  best  collection  of 
yellow  Roses,  with  excellent  boxes  of  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  and  Celine  Forestier,  and  also  for  the 
best  12  varieties  of  1869  or  1870  — Mr.  Turner 
being  2d  in  the  latter  class.  The  former  had  nice  blooms 
of  Paul  Neron,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Madlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  &c.  Mr.  Turner  contributed  Louisa 
Wood,  Lord  Napier,  Jupiter,  &c.  The  best  12  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  came  from  Mr,  H.  Thorney- 
croft,  Weedon.  Northampton  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  ist  in  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen.  The 
best  12  Roses,  distinct,  came  from  Mr.  Turner  ;  and  the  best 
12  of  any  Rose  of  1869  or  1870  came  from  Messr.  Paul  & 
Son.  who  staged  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  and  they  also  took  the 
ist  prize  for  the  best  6  trusses  of  any  Rose  of  1869-70,  with 
Louis  Van  Houtte.  a  grand  Rose,  velvety  shaded  crimson. 
24  Roses  in  pots  were  staged  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  former  having  the  best  of  a  contest  in 
which  admirable  specimens  for  the  season  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  staged  a  very  fine 
group  in  pots,  as  well  as  several  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms, 
notably  one  of  Baroness  Rothschild. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  three  plants  suitable  for  dinner- 
table  decorations,  there  was  a  strong  competition,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Chard,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon 
Park,  Salisbury,  coming  in  ist  with  remarkably  graceful 
and  effective  specimens  of  Hyophorbe  Verschaileltii  and 
Areca  aurea.  the  former  occupying  the  centre.  Mr.  Bull 
was  2d  with  a  group  in  which  D^monorops  plumosa 
occupied  the  centre,  on  either  side  being  specimens  of 
Deckenia  nobilis  and  GeonomaSchottiana,  all  very  graceful 
plants,  but  much  too  large  for  an  ordinary  table— Messrs. 
E.  G,  Henderson  &  Son  were  3d,  also  contributing  a 
group  of  Palms.  In  the  next  class,  for  three  groups  suit- 
able for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table,  to  consist  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  or  both  combined,  for  which  there  was 
also  a  very  strong  competition,  the  ist  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Pearce,  the  2d  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard, 
and  the  3d  to  Mr.  Hassard,  Upper  Norwood,  an  extra 
prize  being  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Soder. 

The  miscellaneous  class  was  greatly  enriched  by  collec- 
tions of  plants  from  M.  J.  Linden,  Brussels,  and  M. 
Alexis  Dalli^re,  Ghent.  Notably  in  the  collection  from 
the  former  were  Epidendrum  Frederici  Guilelmi,  AUo- 
plectus  vittatus,  Dioscorea  chrysophylla,  D.  Eldorado 
and  D.  prismatica.  Maranta  Mazellii  and  M.  Waiiisii 
discolor,  Dieffenbachia  imperialis  and  Dioscorea  meleagris. 
which  received  First-class  Certificates  ;  and  Araliajaponica 
aureo-reticulata,  which  had  one  of  the  2d  class.  M. 
Linden  was  also  awarded  Silver  Flora  Medals  (or  the 
groups  of  Dioscoreas,  Marantas,  and  Orchids.  M.  Dal- 
U6re  sent  a  magnificent  collection  of  Marantas.  which 
included  well-grown  specimens  of  M.  splendida.  M.  Wag- 
neri,  M.  Veitchii,  M.  virginalis  major.  M.  orbifolia, 
M.  illustris,  M.  majestica,  M.  Van  den  Hcckii,  M. 
vittata.  and  M.  argyrea,  for  which  he  also  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  He  also  exhibited 
a  series  of  Palms,  &c..  which  received  a  Special  Certifi- 
cate. Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  again 
brought  up  a  choice  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Dendrobium  formosum, 
with  6  beautiful  flowers  ;  Epidend 


spikes  of  a  species  of  Stanhopea  and  Cattleya  Leopoldife. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Mr.  Bull  each  staged rfine  groups  of 
Palms,  Orchids,  &c.,  and  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son  came  a  very  effective  group  of  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums and  Petunias.  Mr.  Turner  sent  a  splendid  lot 
of  show  Pelargoniums,  cut  Verbenas,  &c.  Mr.  Hooper, 
Bath,  had  some  fine  Carnations  and  Cloves,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  had  a  fine  specimen  of  Ixora  amabilis. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for 
6  dishes  of  Peas,  fo  include  Laxton's  Supreme,  Laxton's 
Quality,  and  Hundredfold,  for  which  there  were  seven 
competitors,  the  ist  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox.  gr. 
to  Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfield  Court,  who  had  very 
fine  examples  of  the  varieties  named,  two  other  of  Mr. 
Laxton's  new  varieties,  and  Veitch's  Perfection.  Mr.  C. 
Frisby.  gr.  to  H.  Chaplin.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Blankney  HaU, 
was  2d.  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Mr.  Gariand,  Mr.  Lumsden, 
Mr.  Miles,  and  Mr.  G.  Brown  also  exhibited,  with  first- 

Floral  Committee. —  Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Croucher, 
gr.  to  J.  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, for  Agave  Verschaffeltii  variegata,  the  variegation 
in  which  consists  of  a  golden  band  down  the  centre  of  the 
leaves  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Alsophila  ShepherdiJ,  a  very 
graceful  miniature  Tree  Fern  ;  to  Mr.  C.  Green,  gr.  to  W. 
W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  for  Houlettia  odoratissima  antio- 
quensis  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  Sc  Son  for  Linum  salso- 
loides,  pinkish  white,  and  Lithospermum  petrasum,  blue, 
both  apparently  very  free  bloomers  ;  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  gr. 
to  J.  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  for  show  Pelargonium  Ada;  to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Petunia  Coquette,  a 
semi-double  variety  with  flowers  of  a  white  ground  and 
crimson  flaked  margins  ;  and  to  Mr.  Turner  for  two  very 
large  heavily  laced  Pinks,  named  Dr.  Masters  and  Shirli  _ 
Hibberd.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  also  received 
a  Certificate  of  the  Second-class  for  a  free  flowering  show 
Pelargonium  named  Enterprise,  a  very  useful  variety  for 
cutlmg  ;  and  Mr.  Bull  had  also  one  of  the  same  order  of 
merit  for  Lobelia  Erinus  Omen,  a  pretty  dwarf  bedding 
kind.  From  Mr.  Cannell  came  a  collection  of  cut  bloom: 
of  Verbenas  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stevens  sent  an  exceedingly  fine 
group  of  Balsams,  to  which  a  Special  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  Special  Certificates  were  awarded  on  this 
occasion  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Burghley  Park,  Stamford,  for  a  fine-sized,  highly-flavoured 
Melon  called  Selected  Cashmere  ;  to  Mr.  Till.  _  """  " 
beck,  for  excellent  dishes  of  Gaiande  Peaches  and  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines  ;  to  Mr.  Perkins.  Warren  House 
Gardens,  Stanmore.  for  very  handsome  fruit,  weighing 
over  5  lb.  each,  of  Queen  and  Ripley  Queen  Pines, 
from  unrooted  suckers  in  12  months  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
gr.  to  F.  Whitboume.  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford.  for  a 
magnificent  dish  of  Lucas  Strawberry ;  and  to  Mr.  Turner, 
for  excellent  dishes  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  Douglas  also  exhibited  a  bunch 
of  his  new  seedling  Grape,  a  cross  between  Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  White  F"rontignan,  which  possesses 
the  rich  flavour  of  the  latter  with  the  largei 
bunch  and  berry  of  the  former.  It  was  not  quite  ripe,  so 
that  the  committee  requested  to  see  it  again,  when  its 
very  useful  character  will  no  doubt  meet  with  due  recog- 
nition. From  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  gr.  to  Lord  Belper, 
Kingston  Hall.  Derby,  came  examples  of  Chasselas 
Musque,  and  Wilmot's  Muscat  Muscadine.  Mr.  Parsons, 
Danebury,  had  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Giant  Puff- 
ball,  Lycoperdon  giganteum ;  and  from  Mr.  A.  Col- 
bourne,  Woolhampton,  came  specimens  of  Mushrooms, 
g  from  8  to  10  inches  across.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul 
ih  of  fruit  of  a  new  Strawberry,  named  Waltham 
Seedling!;  and  Mr.  Trotman,  Isleworth, 
specimens  of  Strawberry  Royalty,  but 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  seasi 
mittee  were  unable  to  decide  upon  their 
Laxton,  Stamford,  exhibited  specimens,  with  the  haulm,  of 
a  new  dwarf  eariy  Pea.  named  Unique,  about  12  inche; 
high,  with  a  good  crop  of  medium-sized,  well-filled  pods 
also  specimen  pods  of  two  other  varieties,  named  Superla 
tive  and  Achievement,  which  are  said  to  grow  6  feet  high, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  sent  capital  specimens  of 
Sugarloaf  Brown  Cos  Lettuce,  a  good  serviceable  variety, 
which  differs  from  the  old  Brown  Cos  in  forming  a  close 
heart.  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  London  Bridge,  exhibited 
Roiffea  [?]  or  Reed  Grass,  a  bast-like  substance  from 
Japan,    to    which,    on  account  of  its  strength  _and  soft- 

for  tying  purposes,  the 
Certificate. 


The  West  of  England  Rose  Show  at  Here- 
)RD  :  J'une  30. — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  took  place 
I  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  Shire  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  of  exhibitors,  and,  considering  the  un- 
of  the  season,  the  show  was  an  excellent 
Amateurs  were  in  great  force,  especially  the  local 
Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  of  Heavitree,  Exeter,  was 
there,  as  elsewhere  this  season,  /aci/e  princeps.  His 
blooms  were  magnificent.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  George  Arkwright,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  M.  Camm.  the 
Rev.  E.  Bulmer,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe,  the  Rev.  R.  O. 
Carter,  Mr.  S.  Evans,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  were  the 
chief  among  the  amateur  exhibitors.  Nurserymen 
imerically  few,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  "Old" 
5S,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
however,  making  up  for  the  absence  of  others  (and  espe- 
cially for  the  absence,  as  a  competitor,  of  Mr.  John  Cran- 
ston, the  leading  Herefordshire  nurseryman,  who  only 
bited  a  small  collection,  "not  for  competition,"  the 
bulk  of  his  Roses  not  being  fully  in  bloom),  by  the  great 
excellence  of  their  numerous  exhibits.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  showed,  as  they  always  do,  the  best  of  Roses  in  the 
best  manner.  They  won  ist  prizes  ofj^ioeach  for  two 
collections  of  73  varieties  of  single  trusses,  one  open  to  the 
"  lited  Kingdom,  the  other  hmited  to  nurserymen  non- 
ident  in  Herefordshire  ;  ist  prize  of  £fi  for  36  varieties 
of  three  tmsses  ;  ist  prize  of  /"s  for  24  new  Roses  sent  out 


voted  a  First-class 


in  1869-70-71  ;  and  equal  ist  prize  of  £-2  for  24  blooms  of 
any  one  Rose,  with  a  splendid  box  of  Centifolia  rosea. 
Mr.  Keynes  was  just  a  shade  below  his  usual  mark, 
though  his  collections  were,  as  is  always  tbe  case,  set  up 
with  excellent  taste,  and  contained  many  magnificent 
blooms.  He  won  ist  prizes  for  24  varieties  of  three  trusses 
(.^3)  ;  for  12  new  roses,  sent  out  in  1869-70-71  [£-z)  ; 
equal  1st  for  24  blooms  of  any  one  Rose,  with  a  charming 
collection  of  La  France  [£-2)  ;  2d  prizes  for  72  varieties 
of  single  trusses  in  the  same  class  (^^6),  and  a  similar 
exhibit  in  the  limited  class  {£^)  \  and  a  3d  prize  for  a 
collection  of  24  new  Roses,  sent  out  in  1869-70-71  (^i). 
The  varieties  shown  in  the  winning  stands  need  not  be 
enumerated,  being  the  same  as  have  been  shown  at 
the  other  leading  shows  this  season.  The  necessity  for 
a  contmued  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  best  varieties 
gets  less  and  less  yearly;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  bad 
variety  shown  in  even  the  smallest  collection  ;  and  as  for 
the  best  sorts,  are  they  not  duly  chronicled  and  described 
in  the  catalogues  of  all  the  leading  "growers  for  sale," 
and  their  names  and  qualities  known  by  heart  by  evea 
tyros  among  amateurs  ?  The  severity  of  the  past  winter 
and  spring  was  so  deadly  in  its  effects  on  Teas,  tender 
Noisettes,  &c.,  that  Marechal  Niel  and  the  other  dehcate 
varieties  of  these  favourite  classes  were  generally  absent 
from  all  the  stands. 

The  table  and  floral  decorations  were  praiseworthy, 
though  neither  so  numerous  nor,  with  one  exception,  so 
remarkable  for  excellence  as  they  were  last  year  and  in 
1869.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
they  were  all  chaste  in  design,  their  chief  characteristics 
being  simplicity  and  elegance.  There  were  some  charm- 
ing bouquets  of  the  proper  size  for  holding  in  the  hand, 
none  being  of  such  Brobdingnagian  dimensions  as  they  too 
frequently  are.  The  cottagers  made  a  large  and  admirable 
display,  which  afforded  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
parts  of  the  exhibition. 


Stamford  Floral  and  Horticultural  :  June  21. 
— Had  the  weather  been  favourable,  the  first  exhibition  of 
this  revived  society  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
attractive  that  has  been  witnessed  in  Stamford  for  years, 
the  show  in  every  department  being  of  a  superior  character, 
notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  surhmer  season. 
As  it  was  the  day  dawned  gloomily,  and  shortly  before 
the  time  for  opening  rain  began  to  fall,  and  continued  for 
about  two  hours.  Those  who  braved  the  weather,  how- 
ever, had  a  real  treat,  as  the  display  in  each  class  was 
excellent,  and  the  competition  very  keen.  The  largest 
tents  were  devoted  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Roses  ;  and  in  these  the  professional  gardeners  who  helped 
to  fill  them  met  general  commendation.  The  Ferns, 
Cordylines,  Dracaenas,  and  other  exotics,  giant  Fuchsias, 
Caladiums,  and  Coleus,  of  every  shade  and  colour,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  Pelargoniums,  nearly  filled  one  large 
marquee ;  while  in  that  devoted  to  Roses  were  exhibited 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  which  the  best  growers 
could  produce.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  were  in 
great  force,  but  far  from  alone  in  their  eminence — 
several  other  exhibitors,  and  notably  Mr.  Laxton, 
having  sent  trusses  of  the  best  sorts,  excellent  in 
size,  colour,  and  form.  Among  the  exotics  and  Pelar- 
goniums from  the  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
specimens  from  Burghley,  Casewick,  Holj^ell,  UffingtoD, 
and  Lilford  Park.  The  nurseries  at  Cheshunt,  Hunting- 
don, Rugby,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon,  were  also  repre- 
sented in  the  greenhouse  productions.  The  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  &c.,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention 
and  praise,  and  they  were  really  very  pretty  ;  but  the 
judges  seemed  especially  struck  with  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  they  declared 
that  in  many  respects  these  bouquets  of  Nature's  humble 
beauty  were  unique,  and  regretted  that  they  could  not 
award  extra  prizes.  In  the  fruit  department,  nothing 
approached  the  basket  of  fruit  from  Burghley  Park,  which 
consisted  of  Pines,  Melons.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Strawberries.  Cherries,  and  Apples,  the  whole  so 
skilfully  arranged  as  to  form  a  perfect  picture.  The 
Grapes  were  remarkable  for  their  size.  Some  magnificent 
bunches  were  sent  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough and  of  Earl  Brownlow.  The  vegetables  also 
were  exceedingly  fine,  some  Cucumbers  from  Burghley 
being  of  immense  length. 


Scottish  Pansv  Society  :  Ju7te  17.— The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  competition  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Music 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  The  present  season  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  on  record  for  the  propitious  growth  of  Pansies 
and  Violets,  and  many  of  the  regular  exhibiting  members 
of  the  Society  had  the  most  of  their  plants  destroyed,  at 
least  for  all  show  purposes.  The  entries  in  the  different 
classes  were  consequently  not  so  numerous  as  in  previous 
years,  but  what  blooms  were  shown  were  of  excellent 
quality.  The  competition  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  was 
limited,  but  in  the  amateurs  it  was  good  and  interesting. 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  exhibited,  but  not  for 
prizes,  a  long  and  varied  stand  of  show  Pansies— fine,  as  a 
rule,  in  colour,  good  in  shape,  and  of  excellent  substance, 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  had  a  nicely  arranged  stand  of 
their  new  bedding  Violas.  Mr.  Duncan  Kerr,  Glencorse, 
received  two  Certificates  of  Merit ;  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird 
&  Laing,  four— three  for  fancy  and  one  for  bedding  Pansies 
— and  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a 
white  ground  Pansy,  three  of  merit  for  bedding  Pansies, 
and  three  for  bedding  Violas.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  Mr.  D.  Kerr,  for  a  white  self  Pansy,  Mrs. 
Shand,  and  a  cream  self  Pansy,  Jessie  Cunningham  ; 
to  Messrs.  Downie.  Laird  &  Laing,  for  three  fancy 
Pansies,  namely,  William  Paul,  Mrs.  M'Lachlan.  and 
David  Syme,  and  bedding  Pansy  Whistle  Binkie. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  had  a  First-class 
Certificatefor  white  ground  Pansy,  Jane  Grieve ;  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  yellow  ground  Pansy,  A.  Brodie  ;  for  a  dark 
self  Pansy,  Robert  Black ;  for  bedding  Violets,  Stricta 
Alba  and  Butterfly ;   for  bedding   Pansy,  Mauve  Queen  ; 

'  for  Violet,  Blue  Beard. 
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THE    WEATHER. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF  RAIN  . 

DIFFERENT  STA  TIONS. 

Du«NC  THE  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  i,  1871. 
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year,  the  earliest  date  at  which  flowering  plants  are 
obsen-ed  to  blossom — a  practice  which  tends  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  careful  observation,  even  if  leading  to  no 
other   results.     In   the   last   Marlborough    report   the 

les  of  more  than  50  boys  are  given  as  having  assisted 

this  work,  and  Mr.  Preston  informs  us  that  the 
eagerness  of  some  of  them  is  quite  amusing.  The 
last  Rugby  report  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Kitchener,  the  active  president  of  the  society,  on  ihi 
times  of  flowering  of  plants,  generalising  from  the  obser- 
ons  of  two  or  three  years,  and  deducing  certairi 
Its,  which  .are  of  considerable  interest.  To  a  casual 
observer  such  matters  may  appear  trifling,  but  any  on4 
who  is  acquainted  with  Quetelet's  voluminous  obser- 
vations upon  the  same  subject,  wU  admit  that  it  is  one 
of  much  interest  and  some  importance.    It  must  not  be 

agined,  however,  that  such  matters  are  the  only  ones 
attended  to.     Both  societies  have  collections  of  plants, 

of  other  objects,  and  the  Marlborough  herbarium  is 
already  assuming  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton has  issued,  with  the  last  report,  the  first  instalment 
of  an  admirable  local  flora,  ivith  descriptions,  for  the 
use  of  the  members  ;  and  a  plot  of  ground  has  been 
granted  by  the  Marlborough  authorities  for  a  botanic 
garden.  AVe  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  botanical 
work  of  these  societies,  as  coming  more  within  our 
province,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  other  branches 
of  natural  science  are  equally  well  attended  to.  Al- 
though, in  each  case,  one  of  the  masters  is  president,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  in  any  way  interferes 
with  the  fact  that  the  society  is  mainly  supported  by 
the  boys — that  it  is,  in  reality,  their  own.  Wliile 
cordially  wishing  success  to  these  and  all  similar 
institutions,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  a  suggestion 
which  has  already  appeared  in  a  contemporary — that 
persons  possessing  a  surplus  stock  of  books  cannc " 
better  than  forward  them  for  the  use  of  the  "r 
generation."  


4.— A  very  variable  day.     Frequent  hea\'y  showers. 

less  and  very  fine  at  night. 
S.-Very         '  '■     ------ 


throughout. 
Mighlning 


JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

Local  Natural  History  Societies.— The  yearly 
increasing  number  of  these  societies  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  as  showing  a  growing  appreciation 
of  science  throughout  the  country;  but,  if  "the 
child  is  father  to  the  man,"  we  have  yet  more 
reason  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future,  when  we  observe 
the  now  general  movement  in  our  public  and  larger 
private  schools  in  favour  of  the  study  of  natural 
history.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  establishment 
of  a  natural  history  society  at  Eton ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  we  believe  that  all  our  more  important 
schools  possess  such  an  association,  more  or  less 
fully  carried  out  according  to  circumstances.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  the  Society  of  Fnends  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  school  society.  So  long 
ago  as  1834  their  school  at  York  has  had  its  natural 
history  class  ;  and  the  establishments  of  the  same  body 
at  Sidmonton  and  Croydon  are  similarly  supplied. 
Harrow  has  long  possessed  a  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Society  ;  but,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned,  it 
was  at  Marlborough,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  that  a  "  Natural  History 
Society"  was  established  in  1864.  Rugby  was  nol 
slow  to  follow  suit,  and  these  two  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered as  faurly  representing,  in  their  respectivf 
societies,  what  such  bodies  ought  to  be.  From  the  twc 
last-issued  reports  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  study  of 
botany  is  among  the  most  popular  of  those  undertaken 
by  the  members.  The  interest  in  this  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  kept  up  by  the  practice  of  recording,  year  by 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  NOUSES. 
JiANY  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  will 
now  be  going  out  of  flower  ;  stich  as  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouriamim,  Pimeleas,  &c.,  which  do  not  shed  their  old 
blooms  freely,  should  have  them  all  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be 
impoverished  thereby  beyond  what  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  Keep  thrifty  young  plants  of  Coccocypsdum 
discolor  in  a  moderate  greenhouse  temperature,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  sturdy  growth,  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  be  enabled  to  furnish  an  abundant  crop  of  its 
remarkably  brilliant  ultramarine-coloured  berries  for 
early  and  mid-mnter  decoration.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  though  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Jamai< 
also  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts,  hence  it  will 
thrive  in  a  more  temperate  atmosphere  than  at  first 
would  appear  likely.  Indeed,  there  are  many  supposed 
exotics  which  might,  were  the  altitude  at  which  they 
are  found  better  described,  be  far  more  successfiiUy 
dealt  with.  Epiphyllums  which  have  made 
growths  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  fuU  ai 
of  the  sun  and  air,  as  by  these  means  alone  can  they 
be  induced  to  bloom  as  freely  as  they  are  capable.  The 
gorgeous  Eucharis  ama^onka  should  be  repotted  about 
this  time,  by  way  of  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  blooming.  Choose  moderate-sized  pots  for 
this  shift,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  too  liberal  shifts 
ice.  A  good  rich  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fifth  part  of 
,  and  a  little  silver  sand  and  thoroughly  decom- 
posed cow  or  sheep  dung  in  admixture,  will  suit  them 
well.  As  may  be  readily  surmised,  from  a  survey  of 
their  large,  deep  evergreen,  ovate,  glossy  leaves,  they 
delight  in  abundance  of  moisture,  but  that  only  which 
fresh  and  sweet.  They  will  not,  in  a  word, 
thrive  in  a  stagnant  unwholesome  soil,  which  is  too 
frequendy  the  cause  of  non-success  in  their  culture. 
As  is  well  kno\vn  the  fleshy  bulbs  increase  somewhat 
rapidly,  each  older  one  producing  annually  at  least  a 
pair  and  often  more  young  ones.  Their  doing  so  often 
causes  either  frequent  shifts,  which  in  the  end  demands 
somewhat  large  pots,  or  an  occasional  division  of  the 
increase  within  each  pot.  Now,  as  a  rule,  these  plants 
do  not  like  being  torn  asunder  in  process  of  dividing 
them,  and  take  some  time  to  re-establish  themselves, 
hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so  too  frequently — not 
oftener,  in  fact,  than  when  an  increase  of  stock  is  desir- 
able,  or  the  stools  have  exceeded  in  size  the  extent  of 
pot-room  that  can  be  afforded  them.  Should  sunny 
weather  ensue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  seedling 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  which  have  been  potted  off. 
Keep  them  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots,  and  do  not 
omit  occasionally  to  look  over  them  to  detect  at  the 
earliest  moment  any  symptoms  of  thrip  or  aphis  pests, 
which  not  unfrequently  attack  them  at  this  particular 
season.  Orchids  in  bloom  should  now  be  removed  into 
a  cooler  structure  than  an  Orchid-house  proper.  It  is 
often  worth  the  outlay  of  time  to  improvise  a  temporary 
comer  in  a  consen'atory  or  greenhouse  specially  for 
them.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regard  to  them,  i.  e.,  no  draughts  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  permitted  to  reach  them,  or  injury 
may  be  caused  to  the  delicate  young  growths,  which 
in  all  likelihood  are  now  being  made.  Give  the  final 
shift  to  late  blooming  Fuchsias,  and  also  alternate 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  to  such  as  are  in  bloom. 


Give  also  less  moisture  and  more  air  to  those  which  are 
advancing  to  the  flowering  stage. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Vineries,  in  which  the  Grapes  are  about  to  colour, 
and  more  especially  those  which  have  miscellaneous 
collections  of  plants  growing  beneath  them,  should 
have  air  afforded  as  freely  as  possible  at  this  time, 
and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  add  that  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere should  be  uniformly  maintained.  To  facilitate 
this,  let  all  pot  plants  be  watered  in  good  time  on  the 
morning  of  each  day,  so  that  time  may  be  allowed  for 
the  moisture  to  dry  up  before  the  cooler  hours  of  night 
arrive,  and  with  them  the  probable  condensing  of 
humidity  upon  fruit  and  on  foliage.  Fines  should  now 
enjoy  an  average  mean  temperature  of  from  78°  to  So°, 
with  a  decrease  of  10°  or  12°  by  night.  Let  the  heat 
run  up  to  88°  or  90°  during  bright  w^eather,  and  by  sun- 
heat  alone.  Should  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pots 
used  for  the  forwardest  batches  of  successionals  be 
deemed  necessary,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  use  somewhat  rougher  compost. 
The  "nobs"  of  fibrous  loam  maybe  larger,  and  the 
crocking  be  rather  more  abundant,  than  heretofore. 
Attention  should,  in  connection  with  all  such  shifts,  be 
given  to  the  bottom-heat,  by  the  usual  method  of  re- 
moving, and  turning  over,  and  moistening,  iS:c. ,  of  the 
tan.  Be  very  cautious,  however,  not  to  afford  too 
much  fresh  tan  at  this  season  ;  do  not,  besides,  plunge 
the  pots  much  below  half  their  depth,  and  examine 
frequently  the  state  of  the  heat,  that  the  roots  be  not 
scorched.  Excessive  humidity  should  be  constantly 
maintained  in  connection  with  a  firee  supply  of  fresh 

HARDy  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

AVhere,  o^ving  to  the  somewhat  late  season  and  the 
cold,  wet  weather.  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  have 
not  yet  been  taken  up,  let  the  operation  be  done  some- 
what by  anticipation,  rather  than  to  wait  longer  and 
until  any  foliage,  now  somewhat  green,  ripens  off  fully. 
Attend  well  to  the  tying  up  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
&c.,  which  are  so  liable,  through  any  neglect  in 
this  wise,  to  be  broken  in  twain  during  such  vanable 
weather,  the  loss  being  irremediable  when  once  the 
injury  is  done.  Gladioluses  should  in  like  manner  be 
supported  before  the  current  growths  become  too  large. 
A  good  mulching  would  do  these  latter  good  now.  Sow 
seeds  of  Hollvhocks  in  the  open  borders.  Make  cut- 
tings, also,  of  such  biennial  and  perennial  plants  as 
Fentstcmons,  Fhloxes,  Silencs,  Fansies,  of  either  of 
which  a  further  stock  is  required.  Any  desirable 
variety  of  Antirrhinums  may  now  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  also.  Choose  hard,  well  developed 
cuttings  from  near  the  base  of  the  old  flowering  shoots. 
Those  who  undertake  the  budding  of  Xoses  in  their  own 
gardens  may  now  commence,  as  the  stocks  are  suffi- 
ciently matured  and  the  bark  well  run.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  choose  a  dull  day  for  the  operation,  though 
the  buds  generally  take  very  well  at  any  time  if  the 
above  conditions  are  secured. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Moist  as  the  weather  is,  and  abundant  as  are  snails 
and  insects  generally,  the  birds  seem  to  choose  in 
preference  the  produce  of  Strawberry  beds  and  Cherry 
trees.  Hence  these  "matters  will  now  be  forced  under 
every  gardener's  notice,  and  the  necessary  kind  of 
netting  materials  must  be  held  in  use.  The  planting 
of  Strawberry  beds  must  be  brought  to  a  close  with  all 
dispatch,  so  that  the  old  forced  plants  be  got  mto  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  only  to  lessen  the 
labour  of  watering,  but  that  they  may  make  some  pro- 
gress, in  the  matter  of  establishing  themselves  for  the 
next  summer's  fruiting.  Proceed  with  the  summer 
thinning  of  shoots  upon  pyramidal  fruit  trees  such  as 
Pears  Apples,  Flums,  &c.  Thin  out  all  lesser  ill-placed 
shoots,  and  let  those  remain  which  are  well  placed, 
and  may  be  used  to  extend  the  size  of  the  trees,  to  be 
shortened  to  the  necessaiy  length  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  wood  has  become  more  matured  than  it  is  at 
present.  Full  attention  must  still  be  given  to  aphis 
pests  and  their  attacks  on  waU  fruits.  The  black  fly 
is  especially  plentiful  upon  Morello  Cherries  and  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  by  the 
direct  application  of  tobacco-water,  Gishurst  Compound, 
or  other  similar  materials.  Proceed  with  the  naihng-in 
of  all  young  shoots  upon  each  of  these  latter  to  the 
walls, 'or  fasten  them  by  the  usual  secondary  aids  of 
small  cross-sticks,  &c. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

More  D-.oarf  French  Beans  should  now  be  sown  on 
a  warm  and  fully  exposed  sunny  aspect.  Sow  also 
certain  kinds  of  Feas  for  a  last  main  supply,  though  a 


of 

unny  s 


ny  quick  podding  kind  may  be  auwn  u.i  « 
ithem  aspect  later.  The  sorts  to  be  recom- 
mended for  this  sowing  are  Ne  Plus  Utra,  Bishop  s 
Long-pod,  and  any  of  the  eariy  and  approved  kinds  of 
Sangster's  No.  i— such  as  Carter's  First  Crop,  Sutton  s 
Ringleader,  or  Taber's  Eariy  Perfection,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  somewhat  more  distinct 
than  either.  Maza^an  Broad  Beans  should  be  sown  m 
like  manner,  to  secure  a  late  crop.  And  with  the 
sowing  of  a  successional  batch  of  Endives,  sow  also 
Eraser's  Bata-'ian  Endive,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  approved  kind  of  Batavian.  If  a  sowmg  of  Dutch 
or  Early  Horn  Carrots  were  made  now,  they  would 
come  in  very  useful  for  drawing  during  the  eariy  vnnter 
months,   and  it  may  be,  if  the  season  is  not  ot  the 
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best,  in  the  early  spring  months  instead.  Proceed 
with  the  trench-planting  of  Ceiery  during  showery 
weather,  foraiing  the  trenches  for  their  reception  upon 
the  ground  previously  occupied  with  Peas  or  other 
early  crops.    IV.  £. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
The  Chrysnut/iemum  will  now  be  growing  fast,  there- 
fore all  lateral  shoots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  appear;  and  where  it  is  intended  to  produce  speci- 
men blooms,  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  dung  and  loam 
will  be  beneficial,  as  liquid  manure  cannot  be  used  this 
wet  season.  The  management  of  the  Pompon  differs 
from  that  of  the  large  varieties,  inasmuch  as  that  they 
should  be  pinched  back  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  to 
produce  as  many  laterals  as  possible.  The  Golden 
Fyrethrum^  a  most  useful  plant  for  town  gardens, 
should  have  all  flower-buds  picked  off  as  fast  as  they 
appear  ;  they  will  then  keep  neat  all  the  summer.  Go 
frequently  over  the  bedding  plants,  taking  off  all  old 
flower-stalks  and  yellow  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
stirring  the  soil  between  them  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
Carnations  should  be  propagated  this  month  by  layers  or 
pipings.  I  prefer  layering  where  the  plantsare  growing  in 
the  borders.  Intermediate  Stocks  should  be  sown  about 
the  20th  of  this  month,  and  when  they  have  four  leaves 
be  potted,  three  in  a  48-sized  pot,  and  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  till  spring,  giving  all  the  air  possible  in  fine 
weather.  Dahlias  should  now  be  mulched  with  rotten 
dung,  and  tied  to  stakes  as  they  progress  in  growth. 
Most  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Centatirea  are  very 
showy,  and  do  well  in  towns  ;  and  I  should  recommend, 
as  many  of  them  flower  this  month,  that  varieties  be 
marked  down,  so  that  a  collection  can  be  got  for 
another  year,  by  planting  offsets  this  autumn.  J.  D. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


CoTONEASTERS  :  J.  Morrison.  Cotoneaslers  are  grafted 
on  the  common  species,  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  Quince,  and 
on  the  Hawthorn. 

Employment  in  Vineyards:  Vitis  writes  — "  I  shall 
be  out  of  my  apprenticeship  to  the  gardening  in  a  few 
months.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  a  desire  to  get  into  the  wine-growing  trade,  would 
you  mform  me  how  to  apply  for  a  situation  in  a  vineyard 
in  the  Bordeaux  district."  Unless  our  correspondent 
has  some  acquaintance,  or  private  interest,  in  the  dis- 
trict he  mentions,  we  do  not  think  he  will  obtain  what 

Grapes  :  A.  D.  The  Grapes  sent  are  fairly  ripened,  but 
not  well  coloured.  They  will,  of  course,  be  better  when 
more  thoroughly  matured. 

Insects  :  Old  Subscriber.  Send  a  specimen  of  the  insect 
and  a  flower  of  the  plant. 

Names  of  Plants:  Jolm  L.  Lotus  major.— y.  Carter 
b'  Co.  ProbablvSisyrinchium  convolutum.— 7".  One  of 
the  varieties  of  Crinuni  capense.— y.  P.  F.,  Chowncs. 
Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno.  Yes. — St.  Aubyn.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  name  florists  flowers. 

The  Great  Show  at  Nottingham.— In  our  report 
of  the  above  show  we  gave  Mr.  P.  Hope  credit  for 
showing  the  best  single  dish  of  Peaches,  instead  of  Mr. 
Jack,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex.  We  learn  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
that  he  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the  seed  of  the 
fine  collection  of  vegetables  exhibited  by  Mr.  Garland, 
and  that  Messrs.  Carter  furnished  the  remainder. 

Worm  :  Alofimout/i.     Send  a  specimen. 

Catalogues  Received.— Osborn  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of 
Herbaceous,  Alpine,  and  Bulbous  Plants.  — James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants. 
—Joseph  Meredith,  Catalogue  of  Choice  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses,  Bedding  and  Ornamental 
Plants,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— X.  Y.  Z.— J.  M.— T.  M.. 
delphia.— J.  H.  A.— F.  L.  P.— I.  D.  &  S.— J.  K.~( 
F.  W.  B.— Market  Gardener.— J.  W. 


PhiU- 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— July  6. 
The  markets  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the 
past  few  days,  more  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
weather  than  of  the  supply — a  great  quantity  of  damp 
goods  coming  in,  and  realising  very  low  prices.  Bush 
fruit  and  Cherries  have  been  much  injured  by  the  heavy 
rains.     Hothouse  fruit  is  amply  supplied,  Pines  especially. 


>  3  o     Oranges,  per  i 
■60'  Peaches,  per  d 


Asparagus.p.  bundle  t 
Beet,  per  doz,  , .  : 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  1 
—    French,     per 


Potatos,  New  Round,  > 


Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  30 —  5 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.    20  —  3 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4  —  o 
Peas,  per  quart  . .  10  —  i 
Radishes, long,p.bun.o  \\ —  .. 
—  round,  do.  ..02  —  .. 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle    03  —  o 


M 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

AW     AND      CO.S      PATENT.— Prices,     Printed 


THE   ACME  GARDEN    FRAME   and    GROUND 
VINERY. 
The  most  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
Vinery  yet  brought  out.     See  the  Gardentri  Chnmidi,  Dec. 
BEN'JAMINXC -  ..... 


•.'JAM  1 N  XOOKER,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufa 


BICKLEY'S    PATENT    HORIZONTAL    SASH- 
B  ARS  require  neither  Paint  nor  Putty,  and  are  the  cheapest  and 
best  for  Orchard-houses,  Greenhouses,  and  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

Two  hundred  feet  can  be  firmly  glared  or  unglazed  in  less  than  one 
hour.     An  ORCHARD-HOUSE  constructed  with  these  Bars  will  be 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Showat 

Drawings  and  Price  Lists  may  be  had,  for  i  stamp,  oi  tnc  in* 
and  Patentee, 

THOMAS  A.  BICKLEY,  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birminghai 


J. 


For  Haymaking  Maclilnes, 


lOWLER'S  PATENT  STEAM  PLOUGH 

and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
■icultural  County  in  England. 


appK  to"foHN  FOWL 
d  Steam  Plough  Works,  1 


iRUSSIAN   -WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  AND  CO., 

■ower  Thames  Street.  London,  E.C. 
:ipal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 


Water  Your  Gardens. 

1ANVAS    TUBING    for   the  above  purpose  1 
'  durable    than  India-rubber,    and    bearing    very    much    g 


XHIBITORS  of  CUT   FLOWERS,    GRAPES, 

....     ._._        -AN'SPATENT 

ow  in  use,  either 
mission  purposes.  May  be  obtained  through 
PATENTEE,  Gloucester  ;  or  W.  EASSfE 
ND  CO.,  who  have  arranged  for  their  sole  manufacture.  Price  Lists 
nd  Testimonials  on  application.— Gloucester. 


Exhibition  or  Tn 


lANNED    GAE 


;  Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds,  Blo! 
s,  1, 2,  J.  and  4  yards.  The  Trade  alsc 
1  CO.,  iCovent  Garden,  London,  W.C 


TANNED    GARDEN    NETTING,     for    Preserving 
Seed  Beds,  Fruit,  Strawberries,  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  Sic, 
and  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  Sic— One  yard  wide.  \i.  ;  two  yards,  arf.  ; 

May^be^fild  of"cHARLEs'\WjGyT^AND"'c'o.^"J>|'clnergate, 
Newark-on-Trent-    To  be  had  only  at  the  above  address.    No  Agents. 


N^ 


Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c.,  a  yards  wide, 
3^.  per  yard,  or  lOO  yards,  aoi.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6<f.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
3tw.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  W.  per  yard  :  4  yards 
wide.  IS.  per  yard  ;  a^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide.  15.  6d.  per  yard.  Also 
TI FFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  t>  &  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 


Z50.S00,  or  1000 yards, carriage  Irce. 
EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for 

EDGING'J'ON'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire,  arc  the  most  elegant  and 

EDGi'nGTON'S    CRICKET   and    GARDEN    TENTS   are    the 


Nursery  and  Seed  Business. 

THE  Proprietor  of  an  old-established  and  prosperous 
Nurserj-  and  Seed  Business,  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  the 
active  management,  in  consequence  of  other  engagements ;  he  will, 


Ne'rSHIP.— Ap"piy,  by"ette?  sta'ting 
A.  B.  C,  Mr.  J.  fc.  Stevens,  38,  King  Si 


.  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Seed  Business. 

SCOTT,     Merriott,    begs    to    THANK    all    tl 

parties  who  have  honoured  him  by  Iheir  applications   I 
lanagemcnt  of  his  Seed  Business,  and  to  say  that  the  PLACE  \ 


w 


ANTED,  TWO  experienced  ROSE  BUDDERS. 

iiion  offered  to  a  good  Rose  grower.    The  best  of  reference  as  to 
ity  and    experience    will    be    required.- Mr 
iro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  for  a  place  in  Wales.— 
Must  understand  \'egetables,  and  be  able  to  keep  a  Flower 
Garden  in  order.  No  glass.  Wages,  14s.  a  week  and  a  house.— Apply 
W  letter  to  W.  O.,  Messrs.  Henningham  Si  HoUis,  5,  Mount  Street, 


W^ 


CO.,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edj^ware  Road,  London, 


w 


ANTED,  as  GARDENER,_a  single  young  Man. 


1  Street,  Camberv 


WANTED,    a   young   MAN,    under  a  Foreman,    to 
PropaK.ite  Soft  Stuff  generally.     None  but  sober,  industrious, 
and  energetic  Illen  treated  with.— RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S., 


WANTl 
6o°Stran<f  w! 


ANTED,  a  YOUNG  HAND;  one  who  has  been 
Sowing  Samples  and  Writing  on  Parcels 
ybylcttertoSlINIER,  NASH  and  NASH, 


w 


ANTED    IMMEDIATELY,    a  young  and  acth 

MAN,  to  undertake  the  entire  ManaRcmcnt  of 
fe  to  act  as  Laundress  to  a  large  family,  if  required- 
,ve  in,  attached  to  the  garden  and  field  adjoining, 
i  Librar)-,  Stamford. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


duct  and  abilities  are 


GARDENER.     Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requir 
B.  S.  W.  recommending  only  those  whose  c 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  He 

To  Gardeners  and  Bailiffs  (Head,  Foremen,  or  Under) 


TAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  having  many  appUcations 

"  ;quest  that  those  WANTING  SITUATIONS 

NAME,  ADDRESS,  and  COPIES  of  TESTIMONIALS, 


O    for  the 

■"  send  N 
ENTRY  in  their  FREE  REGISTER.    Only 


E= 


1  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;  thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  t  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character— W.  B.,  4,  Alma  Terrace,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon. 


1  Late  Forcing,  Vidcs,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c     Five  years' 
)d    character   from    last     employer.— B.,    11,    Wellington    Street 


GARDENER    (Head),   late   of  Brondesbury  Park.- 
Agc  42,  married,  no   incumbrance;   thoroughly  practical  in  i 
branches.     Used  to  Land,  Stock,  Hops   and  Fruit.     Good  c 


and    previous    employers.— 


78,  St.  John's    Wood 


/^ ARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married  ;  thoroughly 

tables,  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  and  Orchard-house ;  also  tKe 
Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  the  general  Manage- 
ment of  a  well-conducted  Garden  Establishment.  Eight  years'  good 
character— A.  B.Mr.  Wood,  2,  Leicester  Place,  Tooting,  London, S.W. 


G^ 


and.  at  Downham  Hall  (whom  h 


LES  BUTTERS.' White  Hart  Street,  Thetford. 


G 


ARDENER    (Head),     or    as     FOREMAN     and 

PROPAGATOR  in  a  Nurserj'.— A  pushing  young  Man,  age  a8, 

ties.  Thoroughly  understands  Forcing  in  all  its  branches, 
he  Propagation  of  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.  Highest 
onials.-R.  E.  H.,  233,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


G^ 


Dairy  or    Poultrj', 


HORTUS,  Post  ( 


GARDENER    (Head,    Working).— Married    seven 
years,  no  family;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Early 
and  Late  Forcing.    Good  character.— G.  S.,  Marine  Park,  Broadstairs, 


GARDENER    (He. 
married,  four  children; 
Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,   Melons,  &c, 


/21.ARDENER,  either  permanent  or  otherwise. — Age  40; 

VT  a  thoroughly  practical  Man,  of  good  habits.— R.  POST,  Crawley 


GARDENER,    in    a    Nurseryman's    or    Gentleman's 


Elizabeth  Cottage, 


:,  Wandsworth  Road.CIapham, 


Gi 


London  or"  suburbs  preferred.    Good 


GARDENER,    in  a  single-handed    place.— A  yo 
Man  ;  understands  Vines,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardei 
Good  character.— H.  H.,  Ivy  Cottage,  Cole  Hill  Lane,  Fulham,  S 


i-handed,  or  otherwise). — Age  31. 
:c'r— f.  A.  "stIcKLING, 


>ROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  &c.     Thoroughly  experienced.     Good  reference.— 
E.,  3,  Croft  Cottages.  Catford,  S.E. 


VI 


To  NurserjTnen. 
ROPAGATOR    of    Stove,     Greenhouse,     and    Soft- 
Hardy  Outdoor  Plants.— Age  36 ;  has  had  long 
— :-_      Thoroughly  steady. — 


he  Nu'Vseries,^] 


,  Northampton. 


FORESTER. — Twenty  years'  practice  in  the  Manage- 
ment   of   Woods   and    Plantations;     also    the    Renovation    of 
Gardens,   Lands,  &c-_    Good  references.— E.  S.  K.,  Mr.  J.  Stroud. 


,  Bruton,  Somerset. 


MANAGER    Indoor  ,  or  MANAGER  and  PROPA- 
GATOR.-Age  28;   energetic  and   practical.      Highest   testi- 
monials and  references. -A.  B.,35.  Henry  Street.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 

Tolfoblemeii  and  Gentlemen. 


good  Correspondent.— M.  E.  C.  GartUfurs'  C/in»iiVfg  Office.  W.C. 


WM.  RUMSEY,  HEAD  CLERK.  MANAGER  of 
SEED  and  BULB  DEPARTMENT,  and  GENERAL  SALES- 
MAN to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  for  the  last  11  years,  and 
for  10  vears  previous  with  the  late  firm  of  A.  Paul  Si  Son,  Cheshunt,  is 


BUTLER,    where   one  or  more   Footmen    are    kept. 
—Age  36,  married;   good  character,   height  s  feet  g'A  inches. 
Country  preferred.— C,  Uley  Post  Office,  Dursley,  Gloucester. 
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The  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Wolverhampton,  1871. 

STAND   3,S. 

;UTTON    AND     SONS 


AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL, 

LTURAL  PROnUCE, 

eties  of  Seeds,  250  Specimens  of  Dried 
f  Sutlons'  Improved  Italian  Rye-grass 
6  feet  3  inches  in  lieight. 

All  Goods  Carriage  Free,     s  per  cent,  allowed  for  cash  payment. 

Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  on  application  to 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,    Stand  348,   Show  Yard,    Wolverhampton' 
and  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


TAMES  CARTER  and         CO. 

ROYAL    SHOW,    WOLVERHAMPTON, 


SPLENDID  DISPLAY  of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  ROOTS, 
GRASSES,  &c.,  including  upwards  of  280  samples  of  CARTER'S 
PRIZE  MEDAL  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

STAND  No.  35'.      i      Orders  received      |      STAND  No.  351. 
For    CARTER'S    PRIZE     GRASS,    new    TURNIP    SEEDS,    &c. 

TAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  to  H.M.G.  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and   238,  High   Holborn, 


SILVER  SAND  and  PEAT,  in  any  quantity. - 
This  Sand  is  acknowledged  by  Florists  to  be  the  best  yel 
obtained.  Price  Lists  on  application  to  Mr.  JOHN  ARNOLD, 
Builder,  29,  Clarendon  Square,  St.  Pancras,  N^W.  Small  orders 
executed  at  the  Wharf,  Maiden  Lane,  North- Western  Railway  Depot. 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeied  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  Quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  Sec  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ugston,  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


"Analytical  Laboratory, 

"Silt,— Enclosed  you 
sample  of  your  Biphosj 
for  themserves.     I  neej 


,  Salisbury  Squi 


Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
'careful  analysis  of  a 


therefore  hardly  add  : 


These  i 
dly  ac  ■ 

le  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  phosphate: 

icrally  this  Manure  will'become 


MR.    JAMES     ERASER    (of    the    late    Firm    of 
J.  St  I.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Roati),  undertakes  HORTICU 
TURAL     VALUATIONS     of     every     di  '    '-' 

AUCTION .  81c— Maylands  Farm,  Romford, 


ription,      SALES      by 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  and  FLORISTS  with 
a  Small  Capital.— A  Gentleman,  having  purchased  above 
FOURTEEN  ACRES  of  LAND,  near  a  Railway  Station,  not  far 
from  Horsham  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  within  an  hour  of  Brighton, 
is  wishing  to  have  the  same  OCCUPIED,  for  a  few  years  or  per- 

I  Stream  o'f'\?a™r%"u'ns  a 
lillimore  Gardens,  Kensi 


TO  BE  LET,  and  seven  years'  unexpired  LEASE  to 
be  SOLD,  a  snug  CONCERN  in  the  SEED,  FRUIT  and 
GREENGRodERY  LINE,  in  the  centre  of  Great  kalvern,  Wor- 
cestershire, where  fine  Fruit  and  Vegetables  command  high  prices- 
Has  been  in  the  present  Proprietor's  hands  for  16  years.  Also  can  be 
LET  with  it,  a  Targe  WALLED-IN  GARDEN,  well  stocked  with 
good  bearing  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
retiring  will  be  given.- Address,  in  first  instance, 
W.  W.,  Sir.  Wheeler,  7.  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


rro 


SOLD,   the   BUSINESS   of  a  SEEDSMAN 


and  FLORIST,  with  Jobbing  Business,  in  a  firs 
road,  and  doing  a  good  trade.  This  is  a  splenc 
y  person  in  want  ofthe  above,  and  to  be  SOLD  C 


TO  I 


BE    DISPOSED    OF,    on  advantageous   terms 

mmediate  possession,  the  BUSINESS  of  a  NURSERY 
Id  FLORIST,  in  an  excellent  neighbourhood  near  London 
lock.  Goodwill,  &c.,  about  £400. 

ALPHA,  Post  onCe,  Deptford,  S.E. 


To  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a  Fashionable  Town  near 
London,  a  First-class  FRUITERER,  GREENGROCER,  and 
POTATO  BlJslNESS,  with  a  good  Family  Trade  ;  handsome  roomy 
Shop,  good  Cellars  and  Frontage :  with  or  without  a  well  stocked 
Garden ;  and  in  the  best  part  of  the  tow       "" 


attention  to  both.     Price  /;200. 
y  by  letter  only,  to  G.  C.  H.,  GardeHm'  Chn 


1  different  trade)  cannot 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 
~0   BE    DISPOSED   f-     ■        - 
LEASES,  with    possessioi 
Known    CHISWICK    NUI'  — 
roomed  Dwelling-house,  wi 

3  about  I2!4  acres  of  rich  and  nroductive  Land 
s_general   Nursery  Stock.      Held   under   tw. 


RSERIES,  comprising  a  substantial  14- 
th  Seed  Shop  and  Offices  annexed,  two 
Greenhouses  and  several  ranges  of  Pits 
:,  with  the  whole  of  the  choice  Stove  and 


-TtJewh, 

ulars    apply  to    Messrs.  PROTHEROE 
s  and  Valuers.  Leylonstone,  E. 


Hayes,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vic 

Office  of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  of  Kendal,  in  tl 

n  •TUESDAY,  the  25th  day  of  July,  1871',  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
Tccisely  (unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract). 
IWILL  and   STOCK   in  TRADE  of  the  BUSINESS   of 


afore 


,  Mints  Feet,  Cai 


Pren 


about  14a.  or.  op.,  of  I^na 


Kendal.    The  said  Ni 

laid  out  as  Gardens  and  well  stocked. 

Particulars  of  the  Stock,  and  particulars  and  conditions  of  Sale  and 
Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  said  Mr.  JOHN  BOLTON, 
ofKendal,  aforesaid,  and  of  ^lr.  JOHN  WILSON,  Solicitor,  Kendal. 

Dated  this  23d  day  of  June,  1871. 

JOSHUA  BIRD  ALLEN,  Chief  Clerk. 
NICOL  &  Son,  88,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  London, 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


DENDROblUM  LITUIFLORUM,  VANDA  ROXBURGHII 
(scarce),  SACCOLABIUMS,  &c.,  from  India;  a  consignment  of 
ANGR.'ECUM  FUNALE,  EPIDENDRUMS,  BRASSAVOLA, 
ONCIDIUMS,  &c.,  from  Jamaica;  65  plants  of  ODONTOGLOS- 
SUM  BLUNTII,  O.  KRAMERI,  and  O.  WELTONI,  from  New 
Grenada;  and  a  small  collection  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  in  fine 
condition,  including  Trichopilias,  &c. 

'"  ij^e>vj!i=  -----  -'  ' '  "—' ■-'' 


M 


Fine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale.  Edgware  Road. 

""    J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 

:ivcd  instructions  from  the  Mortgagee  to  offer  for  SALI 
CTION,  in  one  Lot,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Cove 


o'clock  precisely 


pirticulars  \ 


ijrsia 


Arthur  Henderson 


ImportEmt  Sale  of  Sbortlioms 

At  the  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  SHAW  F'ARM,  WINDSOR 
HOME  PARK. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  the  honour  to  announce  that 
he  has  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  withoul 
reserve,  on  WEDNESDAY,  lulv  lO  next,  at  the  Prince  Consort's 
Shaw  Farm.  Windsor  Park,  FIFTY-SIX  HEAD  of  very  superioi 
PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen ;  amongst  them  will  be  found  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Fawsley  blood,  including  several  descendants  of  the  celebrated  cows, 
Ahx,  Cold  Cream,  and  Furbelow.  First-class  Bulls  from  the  renowned 
Warlaby  Herd  have  been  used  for  several  years,  viz..  Prince  Alfred 
(13,494),  British  Prince  (14,197),  Fill  Clarence  (14,552),  Lord  Hopewel 
(18,239).  and  England's  Glory  (23,889) ;  the  young  stock  are  chiefly  b) 
the  latter  bull.     The  sire  now  in  service  is  Royal   Benedict  (27,348) 

Lrith  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to    Mr 


M 


r  Kidderminster. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    SHORTHORNS. 
R.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with 


SALE    bv   AUCTION,    wit 


■%% 


HIURSDAY,  July20  next,  at  Winterfold,  a  valuable  COLLECTION 
SHORTHOS.NS.  consisting  of  FIFTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  BULLS, 


ind  pure-bred  American  8th  Duke  of  Geneva:  the  two  latter  are  now 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  other  particulars,  may  be  had  on 
ipplication  10  Mr.  MINETT,  Winterfold,  near  Kidderminster;  or  of 
tfr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London^ 


M= 


t  BULRRIDGE  FARM,  WILTON,  on 


le  Bath  and    West  of  Er 


M 


Important  Shortliom  Sales. 

R.  JOHN  THORNTON  wiU  SELL  by  AUCTION 

the  following  HERDS  of  PURE-BRED    SH 


SHORTHORNS, 


FORTY  HEAD, 


.  J.  D  Jefferson's  herd. 

ESDAT?,  August  21.-1 
bred  by  the  late  "rhos.  Barnes,  Esti. .  a 
Meath,  Ireland.    The  small  select  HERD,  the 


Reynell,  Esq.,  will  be  SOLD  at  the  same  time  and  pla^ 

■" —         ntire  and   first-class   HEI 

LE  GROVE.  I 
t    BROCKTOI 
Staffordshire,  Mr.  T.  Bell's  entire  HERD. 


\Y,  August  25.— The  _ 


.  Northampton,  the  property  of  J.  N.  Beasley,  Esq. 
JAY,    September  2^^— About  FORTY  HEAD,  tel 


IS,  Langham  Place,  Regent  Strt 


r-Edge,  Gloucestershire, 


Agricultural  Land  Improveme 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,  FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Sic. 

rriHE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 


f  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
.Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.  Visco 

nas  Clark,  Esq.  bermerc. 

bold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchins, 

am  Currre,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.  P.,  t 

rincipal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON, 
al   Improvements    of    every  kind    are  execute 
,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to   Landowners  w 


ay'  also,  by  agreement  with    their  Landlord; 
11  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  th 


the  option  ofthe  Landowners  m 

>  investigation  of  title  necessary, : 

UTILISATION  c 


;her3,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
Works   incidental   thereto.     The  outlay  in   respect 


ischarging  in  a  fixed  period  ' 


mgs.  Labourers'  Cottages,  &c 

ille  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

illeR.  H.Somerset,Esq.  ,Q.C 


Drainage,  Reclamation,  Fan 

John  Glutton,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq, 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  {Chairman). 

of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottage; 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  nr 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

may,  with   the   consent   of  their   l^ndioraSt ..._ 

:upy,  charging 

advances 
[luiicy  iur  inc  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
he  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  01  title  is  required. 


Tenani 


Landlords,  1 
SEWAGE.— The    Company 


'EDFORDSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

'  ■  ■  ing  the  adjoining  Countir5).-LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY  for 
nd  PIGEON  SHOW  DEFERRED  from  JULY  1  to  I3. 
^  of  a  HAND  SEWING 
lAuniiNt,  value  Az  ai ,  win  oe  given  by  Mr.  C.  Pickering,  of 
ledford,  lorthebest  COLLECTION  of  WILD  FLOWERS,  arr^ged 
1  a  small  basket,  open  only  to  Ladies  residing  in  Bedford  or  the  County. 
LIST  of  PRIZES  and  FORMS  of  ENTRY  can  be  obtained  from 
3.  SL  Peter's  Green.  Bedford.  THOS.  LESTER,  Secretary. 


MANCHESTER 
TURAL  SOCIEI  _.     

SEPTEMBER  NEXT  ma^  be  had 


LIVERPOOL    AGRICUL- 

br  the  Show  at  Liverpool  in 

,    _.  pplication  to  the  Secretary. 

HOUSAND     POUNDS    are    offered    in 


•klZES,  including  ^[loo  for 
lomed  Bull,  upwards  o'  '"-- 
1225  for  Pigs,  and  jCsoo 
Winsford; '^'^--'^■— 


upwards  of  j£220  for  Dogs,  £250  for  Poultry,  upwards  of 

'     Sheep.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  i. 

THOMAS  RIGBY,  Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM  HORSE  SHOW,  1871.— The 
SIXTH  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  HORSES.  PONIES, 
CARRIAGES,  HARNESS,  &a.  will  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and 


h'-F^l 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  1S71.— The  TWENTY-THIRD  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
Bingley  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  November  25.  27.  28.  29.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  ot  TWO  THOttSAND  TWO  HUNDRED 
and  TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

PRIZE      LISTS,      CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and     every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

ES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  28. 

JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 


E' 


WOLVERHAMPTON  MEETING,  1871. 
SHOW  of  HORSES.CATTLE,  SHEEt, 

PIGS,  and  IMPLEMENTS. 
SATURDAY,  July  8,  to  FRIDAY,  July  !<. 


;  Showyard— -Monda] 


Admission— Saturday  (Implel 
ly),  2i.  6d.  Entire  Showyard 
;    Tuesday   and    Wednesday, 

Season*' Tickets',  pnce'ios.  M.,  available 
J  uly  8  to  July  r4.  may  be  obtained  of 
rs.     SOLLOM     AMD     BARNETT, 

H.tnover  Square,  London,  W. 


Roya 


Prices,;:  post  free.  5!,,(. 
i  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Welling 


SATURDAY,  JULY  Z,  1871. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


J"'!-   "        the  Uvrstoci;:  an-'d"  rSSitig  theT  awidi;    Admi 
f     sion,  51.  each  person. 

July    II  i  Admission,  2S.&.  each  person.    General  Meeting 

July    12  J     the  Members  in  the  Showyard,  on  Tuesday,  at  2  P.I 

Ju  y   '3|  Admission,  IS.  each  person, 
he  Showyard  will  be  cleared  of  Visitors  each  Evening  at  8  o'clo 
he  Exhibition  of  Cattle  in  the  Rings  will  take  place  at  lo,  and  c 


■  Monday. 


THE  Steam  Cultivation  Competition  at 
Stafford  and  Wolverhampton  during  the 
past  week  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  altogether 
a  failure.  A  constant  or  frequent  heavy  rainfall 
appeared  likely  to  beat  the  judges  out  of  the 
field.  On  the  one  hand,  the  six  or  seven  fields 
of  light  land  at  Barnhurst,  Wolverhampton,  on 
which  rapidity  and  extent  of  work  had  been 
illustrated  during  the  earlier  trials — on  which, 
too,  exceptional  tools,  such  as  ploughs  for  deep 
work,  harrows,  rollers,  drills,  &c.,  had  been  exhi- 
bited, were  inadequate  as  representative  of  the 
tillage  difficulties  of  an  ordinary  farm  ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  four  fields  on  Mr.  D.\RLINGT0N'S 
farm,  near  Stafford,  where  stiffer  land,  uneven 
surfaces,  and  awkward  fences  presented  some  of 
the  commoner  conditions  with  which  steam  must 
be  prepared  to  cope,  were  in  the  first  instance 
too  wet  for  work.  On  subsequent  days,  however, 
they  were  fit  enough,  and  the  report  of  the 
Society's  judges  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  service- 
able and  trustworthy  account  of  the  latest  contri- 
butions to  the  progress  of  steam  cultivation. 

A  journal  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  so  far 
as  these  trials  are  concerned,  is  given  in  another 
page.  It  will  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  of  the  points  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
this  progress  is  exhibited.  The  trials  in  the  light 
land  fields  have  proved,  in  respect  both  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  after  steam  cultivation,  and 
that  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the  moved  soil  hes, 
that  not  only  can  a  large  area  be  cultivated,  but 
excellent  tillage  work  accomplished  in  a  very  short 
time.  Formerly  speed  was  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  unevenness  and  imperfection.  Now, 
a  seven-furrow  plough  can  be  depended  on 
to  turn  land  over  with  regularity  of  both 
width  and  depth  of  furrow.^lice,  at  the  rate 
of    4   acres    an    hour  !       Toct,    moreover,    for 
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turning  land  15  inches  deep  can  now  be  trusted 
to  do"  their  work  regularly  and  thoroughly  ; 
harrows,  rollers,  drills,  &c.,  can  be  worked  easily 
and  effectively  by  steam-power,  and  the  mere 
stirring  of  the  land  or  throwing  it  up  in  a  tangled 
mass  of  broken  furrow-slices  can  be  done  rapidly 
and  well. 

On  the  stiffer  land  near  Stafford  we  think  it 
has  been  made  apparent — though  the  judges  will 
hereafter  speak  with  more  authority — that  that 
firm,  having  a  fairly  good  tool  at  their  command, 
who  can  pack  the  greatest  quantity  of  power  on 
four  wheels  for  working  it,  must  beat  all  weaker 
men.  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  with  their  pair 
of  nominally  20-horse  power  engines,  and  with 
their  balance  plough  or  cultivator,  thus  still 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  steam  cultivators 
wherever  difficult  circumstances  exist. 

Ample  opportunity  has  been  given  during  the 
experiment  for  judging  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  work  accomplished,  by  occasional 
removals  of  the  furrow-slice,  or  cultivated  earth, 
so  that  the  character  of  the  unmoved  subsoil 
surface  was  exposed.  And  here,  too,  consider- 
able improvement  has  been  exhibited  on  all 
former  experience.  Even  where  the  speed  had 
been  excessive,  the  work  stood  this  test  remark- 
ably well.  The  quality  of  the  work  accomplished, 
apart  from  the  mere  area  of  it,  was  thus  and  in 
other  ways  carefully  observed.  The  weight  of 
earth  moved  per  hour  and  per  acre,  as  most 
accurately  expressing  the  work  of  cultivation 
accomplished,  was,  we  believe,  first  tested  at  the 
show  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  in 
1862,  where  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  was  employed  by 
the  Society  as  their  reporter.  (See  Aoriailtural 
Gact/fe,  1S63,  p.  795.)  The  work  done  was  then 
ascertained  by  actual  weighing  of  the  earth 
moved  per  square  yard  of  area,  by  the  several 
competing  ploughs  and  cultivators.  It  then 
appeared  that  where  the  speed  was  greatest,  and 
the  surface  (left  in  heaps)  appeared  to  have  been 
most  roughly  knocked  about,  the  quantity  of 
material  moved  was  really  less  than  where  the 
work  had  been  slower  and  the  apparent  dis- 
turbance of  surface  had  been  less.  At  Stafford 
and  at  Wolverhampton  we  observed  that  the 
judges  were  applying  the  same  test,  but  it 
appeared  to  us  that  they  were  not  applying  it  in 
the  right  way.  The  object  being  to  determine 
the  weight  of  earth  which  had  been  moved,  was 
quite  within  the  scope  of  direct  experiment,  and 
ought  to  have  been  ascertained  directly.  It  was 
only  estimated,  or  determined  indirectly.  The 
weight  of  earth  l  foot  deep  per  square  yard  was 
indeed  determined  in  the  several  fields  by  actual 
weighing  in  the  several  fields,  but  the  weight 
moved  by  the  several  competing  tools  w.as 
ascertained,  not  as  it  might  have  been,  by 
putting  I  square  yard  of  it  upon  the  scales,  but 
by  applying  the  ascertained  weight  of  1  foot 
deep  to  the  estimated  depth  of  the  work  done. 
This,  however,  is  incapable  of  accurate  measure- 
ment, and  the  result  arrived  at  is,  therefore,  after 
all,  a  mere  estimate.  This  was  plainly  seen  in 
the  trials  at  York  nine  years  ago,  where  the  evil 
of  irregularity  during  rapid  work  was  illustrated 
by  the  proved  superiority  of  the  slower  culti- 
vation as  regards  the  quantity  of  earth  (ascer- 
tained by  many  weighings)  which  had  been 
moved. 

The  report  was  as  follows  : — 
' '  The  weight  was  taken  in  so  many  instances  because 
it  was  supposed  that  some  mistake  had  been  committed, 
the  quantity  of  earth  moved  per  acre  by  Fowt.er's  culti- 
vator certainly  appearing  to  be  very  much  greater  than 
that  moved  by   Howard  ;    whereas  repeated  weighings 
proved   it   to  be  actually  somewhat  less.     The  fact  w 
that  it  was  thrown  about  so  much  more  roughly  in  1 
former  case,  that  it  lay  looser,  and  appeared  to  be  deeper 
than  it  was.     And  one  result   of  these  weighings  is   to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  estimates  of  work  of  this  kind  by 
mere  measurement,  however  honestly  performed. 

It  is  of  course  the  qnaniity  of  earth  moved 
and  stirred  and  tilled— not  the  acreage  culti 
vated— which  really  represents  the  work  accom 
plished  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  has 
not  in  evei^  instance  been  ascertained  by  actual 
weighing  in  the  several  instances,  instead  of 
being  left  to  calculation  from  measurements, 
which  however  carefully  taken  canot  command 
the  same  degree  of  confidence. 

The  work  done  on  the  farm  near  Stafford  very 
fairly  illustrated  the  superiority  of  steam-power 
over  that  of  horses  on  clay  soils.  It  is  here  that 
the  advantage  of  tillage  as  a  fertilising  agent, 
apart  from  the  application  of  manure,  is  best 
witnessed.  "  Such  soils  are  dependent  on  proper 
cultivation  for  their  fertility,  even  more  than 
upon  the  direct  application   of  fertilising  matter. 


hich  indeed   is   already  abundantly  present  in 
their   substance,    for  only   plants    could   get   at 
To    this    end    they    need    to    be    broken 
and    exposed    throughout    their     depth    to 
the    free     access     of    air     and    weather.      But! 
there   are   comparatively  few    days    when   this 
can  be   done  by  horse-power,  for  they  are  gene- 
rally either   baked   by  the  sun,   so  that   horses 
cannot   pull   the    plough    or   cultivator   through 
them,  or  they  are  so  softened  by  the  rain  that  the 
tmpling  and  the  sliding  of  the  team  and  tool 
11  do  more  to  close  the  land  than  open  it.     We 
mt  a  power  which  shall  make  the  full  use  of 
the  short  intervals  when  such   land  is  in  proper 
ition  for  tillage  operations,  and  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  evil  of  poaching  the 
land  above  and  hardening  it  below,  which  in  the 
horse  cultivation  of  clays  is  too  often  seen.     A 
four-horse  team  and  plough   weigh   more   than 
40  cwt.,  and  all  this  goes  trampling  and  sliding 
from    end    to    end    of    the   field   that    is   being 
ploughed,    over    eveiy   10  or    12    inches   of    its 
dth  ;   and  thus,    of  course,  a  floor   is  formed 
beneath   the  soil,  hindering  drainage,  which  is 
the  greatest  improvement  ot  which  clay  lands  are 
capable.     We   want   a  tool   weighing  not  more 
than  4  or  5  cwt.  for  every  foot  of  width  worked 
by  it,  carried  on  wheels,  so   as  not  to  close  the 
face  over  which   it   travels,  and  driven  by  a 
power  which  shall  not  press  upon  the  land  that 
is  being  worked.     All  this  we  have  in  the  steam- 
driven  ploughs  and  cultivators  that  were  seen  at 
work   yesterday."      These   words,   written   nine 
years  ago,  convey  fairly  enough  the  impression 
which  this  week's  trials,  even  in  the   midst  of 
heavy  rain,  in  the  steam-ploughed   fields  near 
Stafford,  must  have  produced  on  the  spectators. 
The  progress  visible  to  those  who  were  present 
both  there  and  at   the  trial  ground  near  York  in 
862,   appeared    in    the    greater    power  of  the 
engines,  the  greater  consequent  depth,  thorough- 
ness, and  speed  of  the  work  accomplished — and 
the  much  greater  quantity  of  earth  moved  under 
each  square  yard  of  surface. 

Those  who  may  visit  Barnhurst,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, next  week,  to  see  the  steam-ploughs  at 
work,  will  be  struck  with  the  appearance,  in  one 
or  two  of  the  fields,  of  a  poached  and  trampled 
face,  worse  than  was  ever  seen  before  on  any 
horse-cultiv.ated  farm  ;  and  the  effects  of  which 
doubt  not  will  be  be  visible  for  months  and 
crops  to  come.  This  was  the  site  of  the  "  steam- 
horse  race"  described  in  another  page.  The 
course  had  been  staked  out,  so  as  to  include  fair 
specimens  of  all  the  various  difficulties  incident 
to  steam-traction  on  a  farm.  The  engines  had  to 
traverse  ploughed  and  unploughed  land,  hollows, 
crooked  lanes,  and  narrow  gateways.  But  they 
were  for  the  most  part  ultimately  beaten  by  the 
weather.  Aveling's  traction-engines  did,  indeed, 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  triumphantly,  but  the 
traction-engines  with  elastic  tyres  were  beaten 
by  the  sloppy,  slippery  state  of  the  land  in  the 
hollows.*  The  result,  upon  the  whole,  is,  we 
think,  to  make  it  more  than  ever  doubtful  whether 
the  traction-engine  is  adapted  for  aiding  field 
work — however  efficient  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  on  good  roads. 


being    purchased     slowly,     at     drooping    prices. 

Trade    in     Beasts     on      Monday     at       the     Metro- 

m  Cattle  Market  was  brisk,  and  occasionally 
prices  in  advance  on  those  of  last  week  were 
obtained.  Prices  for  sheep  were  rather  lower, 
but  those  for  choice  lamb  dearer.  On  Wednes- 
day there  was  a  short  supply  of  beasts,  and 
hose  on  ofter  of  choice  quality  made  high  prices. 
Sheep  were   rather   better   than   on   Monday — choice 

lambs  fetching  Monday's  price. Wool  is  advancing, 

and  is  expected  to  attain  to  a  still  higher  figure. In 

'  Seed  Market  the  belief  gains  ground  that  the 
growth  of  Clovers  and  Trefoil  will  be  defective. 
There  is  little  business  doing  excepting  in  Mustard  and 

;  seeds — which  are  in  fair  demand. 

—  The  following  is  the  final  account  of  the  French 

Peasant-Farmers'   Seed   Fund,    as  forwarded  to 

for   publication   by   the   Hon.   Secrectaries  : — The 

total   amount   subscribed  to  the   fund  up  to  May  24, 

£^\,<)^rj\%s.  \d.,  including  three  grants  amount- 

D  ;Ji3,ooo  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  Mansion  House 
Relief  Fund.     List  i,  shows  in  what  form  the  money 

remitted  ;  2,  through  whose  instrumentality  col- 
lected ;    and  3,  is  a  list  of  counties  and  countries,  giving 

mount  received  from  each. 
No.   I. 
Cash         lii-i     3     4 

=65     o    o 

Stamps 35     5     51 

Post-office  Orders        372  16    2 

Drafts  and  Bills  41,12413    ij 

ii4i,979  '8    I 
No.  2. 

Chambers  of  Agriculture ^^3.693    3  10 

Guardians  of  Unions 1,7131910 

Church  Collections 1,473  1"     4i 

County    Committees,    private    donations  and  col- 
lections     20,832  15     I 

Anonymously  given 1,266    7114 


On   Monday,    at    Mark    Lane,    with   a   short 

supply  of  English  Wheat  and  wet  weather,  factors 
asked  full  prices,  but  as  little  inclination  to  pur 
chase  was  shown  by  millers,  the  sales  made  wen 
at  about  last  week's  rates.  On  Wednesday  prices 
favoured    the    purchaser — Wheat    of   all    descriptions 


•  We  extract  from  a  report  in  the  Times,  July  6  :— "  It  was 
quickly  apparent  that  the  elastic  tyres,  unassisted  by  spuds  01 
other  means  of  penetrating  the  ground,  are  out  of  place  upon  a 
wet.  soft  soil,  rendered  slippery  on  the  surface  by  a  recent  rain- 
fall. In  such  circumstances,  the  metal  tyre  of  the  wheel  rotate* 
without  dnving  the  indiarubber,  or  the  thick  ring  of  rubber  turn! 
round  within  the  external  chain  of  protecting  shoes,  or  all  thref 
revolve,  cutting  down  into  the  ground  without  causing  the  engine 
to  advance.  After  alternations  of  steady  going  and  sticking  fast, 
the  engine  came  to  a  standstill  in  a  deep  hollow  in  a  Vetch 
stubble  field,  having  sides  sloping  at  inclinations  of  i  in  18  anc 
1  in  12,  from  which  position  it  w.as  exu-icated  by  repeated  anc 
laborious  efforts  of  the  Messrs.  Ransume,  Mr.  Head,  and  theii 
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;£28,979  18    I 

Lord 

Mayoi^s 

Fund    .. 

No.  3. 

;£4r.979'8    i 

England:— 

Surrey  .. 

.      ^242    7  10 

48215 

.      1044    4    8 

Sucks    . . 

6,8X2 

10 

Wilts     .. 

.         46414     9 

Cornwall 

71     7 

York      .. 

Anglesey 

3evon    .. 

t 

Brecon  . . 

Oorset  .. 

183    8 

Cardigan 

■064  .6 

Carnarvon 

;    :n  i 

Hertford 

399    9 

3 

Glamorgan 

tent     '..          .. 

■526  18 

Montgomery 

32  10  10 

Lincoln . . 

338    2 

4 

London  4ml  \  10 

-.4284  to 

10 

Sc«lhnd 

•     ;£393    8    5 

Monmouth       .. 

1;ii  ;t 

Irdaud 

.       ;£69    9    6 

Northumberland 

Belgium 

Nottingham     .. 

107  I 

8 

471  3 

^:^rland 

Stafford 

7 

7    6    3 

Totals. 

£26,673     »  ro 

Ireland     ..          .. 

69     9     6 

Foreign  Countrie 

Anonymous 

Subscribed  by  persons  givi 

ng  no  address' 

.      2,88716     5 

Lord 

Mayor's 

Total 


;^4 1.979  ■ 


soaked  and  washy  that  any  heavy 
expected  to  founder.  Nevertheless,  his  lo-horse  power 
cylinder  engine,  weighing  with  coal  and  water  ii  tons  4I  c 
which  8i  tons  were  upon  the  two  i3-inch  broad  driving  w 
and  dragging  behind  it  two  waggons  constituting  a  load  of 
made  a  start,  proceeded  steadily  round  the  fields, 
admirably  through  all  the  gateways,  in  spite  of  havi 
two    cogs     out    of    the     drivmg 
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The  very  useful   Food   Committee  of  the 

Society  of  Arts  have  presented  their  annual  report 
as  follows  : — 

"Your  committee  have  continued  their  inquiries  during 
the  past  session,  and  have  to  report  a  great  improvement 
in  meats  submitted  to  them,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  tins.  Both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  its  appear- 
ance, and  retention  of  nutritive  qualities,  there  has  been 
satisfactory  progress,  and  your  committee  regard  this 
process  as  furnishing  a  very  valuable  aid  to  other  kinds  of 
food,  especially  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  animal  matter  in  a  small  compass. 

"The  trade  from  Australia  in  tinned  meats  has  very 
largely  increased,  in  the  exportation  both  of  beef  and 
mutton  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  many  specimens  of  this  and 
other  modes  have  been  investigated  by  your  committee, 
this  one  alone  has  as  yet  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions 
of  bringing  meat  from  a  distance  with  fully-retained 
meat  flavour,  without  deterioration  by  addition  of  chemical 
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No  process  of  the  latter  kind 
bmitted   to  your  committee  cat 
thoroughly  successful.     Either  the  1 


^ ;  of  the  meat  has 

been  broken  down  or'harfened,  and  the  flavour  destroyed 
or  altered,  and  in  many  cases  such  a  distmct  saline  or 
mineral  taste  added  as  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  such 
specimens  as  articles  of  general  consumption. 

"Your  committee  still  look  with  much  hope  to  the  pro- 
cess of  preserving  meat  in  cold  temperatures,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  by  which  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
the  practical  appliance  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
of  this  mode  of  preservation. 

"As  yet,  no  successful  plan  has  been  matured  for 
bringing  live  animals  by  sea  from  long  distances." 

The  disposal  of  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's 

celebrated  Southdown  flock  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
by  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Slater  &  Simpson,  war 
attended  by  a  large  company,  including  many  agri 
culturists  from  a  distance.  A  gloom  was  cast  over 
the  latter  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  by  the  senous 
and  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  John  Clayden,  who  was 
struck  down  by  a  paralytic .  stroke  in  the  c< 
of  the  afternoon*.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
sheep  fetched  close  on  2'5500.  averaging  about  6  gs 
a-head.  The  old  rams  made  £21  i3-f-  each,  the  shear 
lings  £22,  and  ram  Iambs,  £i,  los.  The  3-year.old 
ewes  made  £1,  Z!  ;  the  2-year-old  ewes  £4  i6s.  ;  the 
shearling  ewes  realised  £6  iSj.  apiece  ;  the  ewe  lambs 
£2  lis.;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  stated, 
871  sheep  averaged  £6  6s.  apiece.  The  following  is 
the  tabulated  siunmary  : — 


breeder  aims  at  than  what  he  has  obtained.  It  repre- 
sents a  square  and  well  filled-up  carcase,  terminated  by 
a  small  and  pretty  head,  and  exceedingly  diminutive 
legs  ;  it  is  the  ieau  ideal  ai  what  an  animal  ought  to 
be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  artist,  but  is  nevertheless 
impossible.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  grave 
anatomical  faults  in  their  drawings,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly utterly  worthless  as  representatives  of  the  animals 


871  averaged /6  6s.  Total       ..         ..£548915    o 

The  following  circular  has  been  addressed  to 

the  tenantry  on  the  Stoneleigh  Estate  :— 

"  Estate  Office,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth, 
"June  20,  1871. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Lord  Leigh  to  inform 
you  that,  having  gone  over  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estates 
with  draining,  buildings,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, effected  at  a  large  outlay,  his  lordship  is  of  opinion 
(and  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  advice  of  persons 
of  experience)  that  a  more  satisfactory  system  lor  the 
management  of  his  estates— both  for  his  tenants  and 
himself— can  be  arranged,    the  main  features  of  which 

"  I.  That  all  permanent  improvements  shall  be  effected 
by  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  his  lordship,  a  settled  rate  of 
interest  on  the  outlay  being  charged. 

"2.  That  all  repairs  shall  be  done  by  Lord  Leigh. 

"These  very  important  changes,  you  will  see,  neces- 
sitate a  re-valuation  of  your  farm,  and  this  his  lordship 
has  no  doubt  will  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
you  satisfaction,  and  increase  that  confidence  which  has 
always  existed  between  you,  his  lordship,  and  the  late 
Lord  Leigh. 

"  This  change  will  relieve  you  from  finding  and 
locking  up  in  improvements  that  capital  which  will  enable 
you  more  profitably  to  cultivate  your  farm,  and  give  you 
more  freedom  to  advantage  yourself,  by  removing  your 
capital  and  energies  to  a  more  beneficial  occupation, 
without  the  possibiUty  of  leaving  any  of  your  money  on 
his  land. 

' '  The  subject  of  leases  has  engaged  his  lordship's 
attention,  and  he  is  not  indisposed  to  consider  any 
application  for  one.  There  are  tenants  to  whom  he 
would  not  grant  one,  and  also  farms  so  situated  that  he 
would  decUne  to  lease  them,  but  these  tenants  have  his 
engagements  to  value  and  pay  for  their  unexhausted 
provements  on  quitting. — Your  very  obedient  servant, 
"  George  Jones. 

The  North  British  Agriculturist  states  as  a  fact 

within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Editor,i  that 
there  are  several  farmers  in  the  small  county  of 
Haddington,  who  annually  expend  upon  Auxiliary 
Manures  and  Feeding  Stuffs  about  £2  for  each 
acre  they  possess.  Some  farmers  in  that  county  have 
estimated  that  the  outlay  on  manures  and  cattle  food 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  rent  paid. 

Our  readers   will    find    in  another  page    at 

exhaustive   and  practical    essay   on   Land    Drainage, 
lately  read  before  the  East  Kent  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture  by   Mr.    Webb,  of  Sittingboume,   who   thus 
describes  his  o\vn  long  and  extensive  experience 
land  agent  and  draining  engineer. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 

A  good  likeness  either  of  a  man  or  an  animal  must 
be  truthful.  That  truthfulness  is  not  studied  by  c 
Shorthorn  and  cattle  artists  is  most  painfully  evident 
all  who  examine  their  productions.  We  almost  fear 
that  while  the  artists  pourtray  falsely,  the  owners  ol 
Uic  cattle  love  to  have  it  so  ;  and  this  we  say  advisedly, 
vith 


properly   what    thi 


:  going  to  press,  ^ 


:  sad  intelligence  t 


lines  along  the  back  of  the  animal  in  both  drawings  are 
made  to  coincide,  and  taking  fig.  185,  we  seethe  result 
of  a  comparison  between  the  conventional  and  the  real 
breast  or  brisket.  We  call  attention  to  the  increased 
depth  of  carcase,  prominence  of  breast,  and  diminished 
size  of  the  forelegs.  Fi^.  186  shows  how  the  artist  gives  3 
more  than  natural  squareness  to  the  tail-head,  how  he 
confers  an  impossible  squareness  at  the  buttocks,  and  an 
unmasculine  fineness  of  bone  at  the  hocks  and  shanks; 
Fig.  187  exhibits  the  wonderfulcontrast between  thereaj. 
belly-line  in  a  well-formed  Shorthorn  bull,  and  what 
the  artist  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  An  animal  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Shorthorn  artist  would  probably  be 
incapable  of  "work,"  or  even  of  motion,  and  at  best 
is  only  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  fattest  animals 
exhibited  at  Smithfield,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
healthy  animal  in  breeding  condition.  We  consider 
it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  because 
pictures  of  animals  ought  to  be  useful  not  oiily  by 
giving  a  good  idea  as  to  the  original,  but  also  in  the 
future  when  faithful  likenesses  of  well-known  animals 
may  indicate  progress  in  symmetry,  beauty,  and  utility 
of  form.  


after  which  they  are  named.  Photography  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  correct  outline,  and  to  maintain  the  proportions 
between  the  various  parts  of  an  animal.  When 
properly  used,    it   places   before   a   breeder   the  best 


models  of  domestic  animals, 
study  them  with  even  greater 
of  the  living  and  moving  anims 
woodcuts  represent  some  of  the 


to  enabli 
than  ii 
The  accompanying 
"mportant 


exceedingly  well  known  Shorthorn  bull,  probably 


TEN  DAYS  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The  trials  this  year  embrace  "steam-cultivation 
and  Hop  machinery,"  divided  into  22  classes— 18  for 
steam  culture,  besides  Lord  Vernon's  Silver  Cup, 
value  ^100,  and  four  for  Hop  culture. 

The  trial  ground  consists  of  17  acres  on  the  Palmer 
Cross  Farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  103  acres 
on  Bamhurst  Farm  adjoining,  occupied  by  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  (who,  by  the  way,  is  irrigating  a  portion  of  his 
farm  with  sewage  from  the  town  sewers) ;  the  adjoining 
lands  make  a  total  of  about  120  acres,  situated  about 
3  miles  from  the  show-ground.  The  soil  is  light  and 
in  good  working  order,  to  the  depth  it  has  hitherto  been 
ploughed,  but  in  some  places  large  stones  are  embedded 
in  the  subsoil,  against  which  the  implements  struck, 
causing  numerous  breakages,  and  leaving  the  work  not 
ly  done  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and 
even  where  there  were  not  stones  the  subsoil  turned  up 
very  hard,  and  bound  together.  This  condition  of  the 
subsoil  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  in  selecting  land 
for  steam  culture  it  should  be  avoided,  unless  to  test 
special  implements,  as  it  neither  did  justice  to  the 
common  steam-tUIage  implements,  nor  showed  to 
those  who  visited  the  work  with  the  view  of  starting 
steam-culture  themselves,  how  such  farms  as  Bamhurst 
and  Palmer  Cross  should  be  cultivated  by  steam. 
Stony  and  moorland-bottomed  lands  should  first,  "  fo^r 
example,"  be  gone  over  with  "arootor  stone  extractor 
(class  14),  and  then  no  mishaps  would  take 
place  with  engines,  ploughs,  and  cultivators  after- 
wards. And,  besides,  when  the  bottom  is  un- 
equal, the  plots  are  also  unequal,  and  the 
engines  and  implements  do  not  get  fair  play. 
The  Wolverhampton  steam-culture  trials  have  been 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  expectation,  and 
during  the  trials  on  the  light  land  farms  many  farmers 
expressed  very  freely  their  disappointment.  The  heavy 
land  consists  of  three  large  fields  on  New  Buildings 
Farm,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Darhngton,  situated 
about  3  miles  from  the  railway  station  at  Stafford,  or 
about  18  miles  from  Wolverhampton.  This  distance 
is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  the  narrow  lane  into  the 
fields  is  awkward  enough.  The  light  land  is  staked 
out  in  the  usual  way,  into  small  plots  of  about  3  acres 
each. 

Monday,  Jime  26.— The  steam  culture  trials  com. 
menced  this  day,  chiefly  on  the  17-acre  field  on 
Palmer  Cross.  Some  20  engines  were  in  the  field, 
svith  a  strong  force  of  implements  and  tackle,  for 
the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  steam-power  (class  I).      Four  firms 


entered  as  competitors. 


Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co., 


one  of  the  best  living,  but  whose  name  we  suppress,  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  woodcuts  are  taken  from  two 
pictures  of  the  same  animal,  the  one  a  conventional 
lithograph,  from  a  painting,  and  the  other  a  photo- 
graph taken  direct  from  the  animal.  The  dark  lines 
represent  the  true  outlines  of  this  bull,  while  the  dotted 
lines  are  those  of  the  lithograph.  Both  pictures  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length.  The  outlines 
are  obtained  by  first  transferring  the  original  lines  to 
tracing  paper,  and  subsequently  to  a  wood  block.     The 


Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  the  Ravensthorpe  Company 
(Fisken's  system),  and  Messrs.  Barrows  &  Steward. 
The  Leeds  firm  were  the  first  to  get  into  position  with 
their  20-horse  power  double  winding  drum  set  (r.  e., 
two  engines  on  opposite  headlands).  This  firm  show 
other  three  systems  of  steam-culture,  viz.,  their  clip- 
drum  system,  double-drum  set  (/.  <•.,  an  8-horse  engitie, 
carrying  two  drums,  with  a  disc  anchor  on  the  opposite 
headland),  and  their  detached  windlass  system.  The 
Messrs.  Howard  exhibit  three  systems— two  engines 
and  one  implement,  two  engines  and  two  implements, 
and  one  engine  with  a  detached  windlass.  Fisken's 
system  is  distinct  from  any  of  the  above,  so  there  is 
variety  from  which  to  choose  the  best.  The  six  judges 
are  divided  into  two  sets  :— John  Hemsley,  Skelton, 
Newark  ;  Richard  Kay,  Forcett  Valley,  Dariington  ; 
and  F.  Sherborne,  Bedfont,  Middlesex;  with  W. 
Menelaus,  C.E.,  Dowlais,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  as  consult- 
ing engineer,  taking  classes  i,  2,  and  3,  and  also  the 
Lord  Vernon  cup  trial ;— Major  H.  V.  Grantham,  West 
Keal  Hall,  Spilsby  ;  John  Hicken,  Dunchurch,  Rugby; 
J.  W.  Kimber,  Tubney  Warren,  Abbington  ;  with 
Easton,  Amos  &  Anderson,  taking  class  6  and  the 
other  implement  classes.  Not  much  was  done  on 
Monday,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  competitors 
in  class  I  drew  for  precedence  next  day :  Messrs. 
Barrows  &  Steward  stood  ist,  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard 
2d,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  3d,  and  the  Ravensthorpe 
Company  4th. 

Tuesday,  June  27.— The  Banbury  and  Bedford  firms 
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not  being  ready,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  again  took 
the  lead,  with  two  20-horse  engines  and  a  13-tined 
cultivator,  in  a  field  on  Barnhurst  Farm.  Owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  surface,  the  outermost  tine  on  each  side 
had  to  be  removed  to  prevent  clogging  the  wheels. 
The  3-acre  plot  was  finished  in-  about  40  minutes,  to 
the  depth  of  from  7  to  9  inches.  The  I2-horse  double 
engine  set  was  next  started  on  another  plot,  with  a 
g-tined  cultivator,  smashing  up  the  3  acres  in  rather 
less  than  an  hour,  about  the  same  depth  as  the  preced- 
ing. A  i2-horse  clip-drum  engine  next  started,  with  a 
7-tined  balance  cultivator,  doing  its  3  acres  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  to  the  depth  of  7  inches.  An  8-horse 
double  winding-drum  engine  and  disc  anchor  opposite, 
with  a  7-tined  turning  cultivator  between,  smashed 
up  its  3  acres,  8  inches  deep,  in  about  an  hour  and 
three  quarters. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Company  had  in  the  field  a 
lO-horse  traction  engine,  and  lo-horse  portable  engine, 
a  4-furrow  balance  plough,  a  3-furrow  balance  plough, 
a  7-tined  Howard  cultivator,  and  a  7-tined  balance 
cultivator ;  with  a  Howard  cultivator  going  5  inches 
deep  :  the  3  acres  were  finished  in  about  79  minutes. 

Wfdiiesdav,  ywHt' 28. —Messrs.  Barrows  &  Steward 
took  their  turn  in  class  I,  working  a  5-tined  Woolston 
smasher  with  a  I2-horse  portable  engine,  and  de- 
tached windlass,  with  claw  anchors  which  did  not 
hold  fast.  The  time  occupied  in  doing  the  plot 
from  7  to  9  inches  deep  was  about  2  hours  50  minutes, 
but  out  of  this  the  stoppages,  we  presume,  must  be  taken. 
Better  things  are  expected  of  tlie  Woolston  anchors 
and  implement  in  the  heavy  land  field.  This  concluded 
the  trials  in  class  i,  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  after 
the  breakage  of  their  gear  on  Monday,  having  in  the 
interim  ceased  to  remain  competitors. 

The  lots  were  then  drawn  for  the  precedence  in 
class  2,  and  also  in  Lord  Vernon's  cup  class.  The 
two  include  seven  trials,  viz.,  I,  Howard's  double 
drum  set  ;  2,  Edward  Hayes,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks  ; 
3,  the  Ravensthorpe  Company  ;  4,  Amies  &  Barford  ; 
S,  Fowler  &  Co.  ;  6,  Howard's  roundabout  system  ; 
7,  Barrows  &  Steward  :  most  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  preliminaries. 

In  the  lower  grounds  the  other  judges  were  continu- 
ing the  trials  of  the  implement  classes,  which  com- 
menced the  previous  day.  Campain's  anchor  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  plough  trials  between  the 
rival  firms  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  are  to  be  resumed. 

Thursday,  June  29.— The  trials  in  class  2  were 
continued.  The  three  first  on  the  list  were  unfortunate 
from  breakages.  In  this  class  the  weight  of  the  engine 
must  not  exceed  10  tons,  and  in  reference  to  how  the 
weight  was  to  be  ascertained  the  Council  lay  down 
the  rule  to  the  judges  that  "the  weight  of  the  engine 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exclusive  of  coal,  water,  and 
rope,  but  to  include  the  weight  of  the  drum  or 
windlass."  The  effect  of  this  condition,  which  its 
framers  ought  to  have  seen,  is  so  much  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.'s  clip-drum  engine  as  to  leave 
a  poor  chance  for  the  other  sets.  Messrs.  Amies  & 
Barford  took  their  turn,  with  their  7-tined  Woolston 
cultivator,  going  from  7  to  8  inches  deep,  using  a  pair 
of  Campain's  anchors,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  Woolston  system.  After  working  about 
2  of  the  3  acres  in  their  plot,  the  judges  were  so 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  w-ork  done  as  to  allow 
the  other  acre  to  be  ploughed,  which  was  done  with 
the  Peterborough  steam-plough.  The  depth  of  the 
furrow-slice  was  about  8  inches,  and  the  time  occupied 


L  finishing  the  plot,  including  stoppages  m  commg 
s,  tree  roots,  and  the  paying  out 


.  .  „  of 
the  tackle,  was  about  two  and  a  half  h 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  the  next  in  turn,  started 
■with  their  clip-drum  engine  and  implements  already 
described.  They  also  use  their  8-horse  engine  round- 
about set,  and  made  good  work  in  the  cup  class, 
ploughing  an  acre  in  55  minutes,  cultivating  another  in 
39  minutes,  and  digging  the  third  in  36  minutes. 

Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  and  Barrows  &  Steward 
took  their  respective  turns,  the  former  with  their 
cultivator,  and  the  latter  with  a  Woolston  smasher. 

Friday,  June  30. — To-day  the  competition  was  in 
class  3,  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  an  ordinary  agricultural  engine, 
whether  self-propelling  or  portable.  The  Howards 
used  a  four-furrow  plough  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  digger  by  removing  the  common  breasts  and 
putting  on  digging  breasts,  a  five-tined  cultivator, 
steam  harrow  and  drill,  and  their  roundabout  tackle. 
Fowler  &  Co. ,  a  four-furrow  plough  or  digger,  a  four- 
tined  cultivator,  harrow  and  drill,  and  roundabout 
tackle.  Amies  &  Barford,  their  roundabout  tackle, 
three-furrow  plough  or  digger,  seven-tined  cultivator, 
steam  harrows  and  roller,  and  Campain's  anchors. 
Barrows  &:  Steward,  plough  and  cultivator,  with  their 
roundabout  tackle.  In  this  class  the  judges  used  a 
i2-horse  Clayton  &  .Shuttleworth  engine  for  all  the 
above  competitors,  which  made  the  work  slow. 

Saturday,  July  i. — The  competition  in  class  3,  and 
also  in  the  implement  classes,   not   finished 
under  both  sets  of  judges,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
"  traction-engine  race  "  began,   which  threw  the  other 
trials  in  the  background.     A  goodly  number  entered 
competitors,  but  only  a  few  came  up  to  the  startir 


and  fewer  still  reached  the  winning  post.  The  race- 
;e  was  measured  out  on  the  ploughed  fields,  head- 
lands and  lanes  at  Barnhurst.  Aveling  &  Porter's  6- 
horse  engine  went  the  round  in  22  minutes  ;  Ransome, 
&  Head's  8-horse  Thomson  in  24  minutes  ;  Bur- 
rell's  8-horse  Thomson  in  28  ;  and  Aveling  &  Porter's 
lo-horse  engine  in  29  minutes.  The  race  is  to  be 
resumed  on  Monday,  July  3  ;  and  the  "  Derby  Day," 
from  Wolverhampton  to  Stafford  and  back,  comes  off 
Thursday,  July  6. 


Monday,  yuly  3. — The  great  attraction  of  the  day 
IS  the  steam-horse  race  at  Barnhurst.  As  stated 
above,  a  course,  316S  yards  in  length,  was  staked  out. 
1  many  sharp  turnings,  dips,  and  soft  places, 
to  the  vain  that  had  fallen  since  Saturday.  On 
that  day  the  judges  decided  that  the  waggons  should 
be  loaded  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  owners, 
,  few  Derby  Day  jokes  were  passed  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  racers,  and  how  they  would  show 
their  paces  here  and  there  on  the  racecourse.  Accord- 
ingly the  waggons  were  loaded  with  "pigs," — "legiti- 
mate pigs  of  the  Black  Country."  The  morning  pro- 
mised badly,  but  eventually  the  weather  cleared  up  a 
little.  Much  precious  time  was  spent  in  going  through 
the  routine  preliminary  testing  of  the  engines,  with 
which  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar.  At  length  the 
judges  gave  the  orders  to  start,  and  the  racers  took 
precedence  in  the  order  of  their  merit  on  Saturday,  a 
safe  distance  being  kept  between  competitorr.  The 
test  of  merit  being  time,  the  number  of  minutes  and 
even  of  seconds  which  the  engines  took  to  go  over 
marked  distances  was  carefully  noted.  On  the  order 
of  the  judges  to  start  No.  7002  in  the  catalogue  reached 
the  ears  of  "  Little  Tom  "  (Aveling  &  Porter's  6-horse 
engine),  away  it  started,  amidst  the  acclamation  of 
visitors,  farmers,  and  scientific  men,  who  had  come 
long  distances  to  see  the  race — one  lady,  we  were  told, 
drove  from  Ipswich  by  steam.  But  to  the  more  interest- 
ing facts  of  the  case.  The  engine,  weighingwith  coals  and 
water  5  tons  4  cwt.  2  qr.,  started  at  2.25  P.M., 
drawing  a  load  of  5.^  tons,  including  the  pigs  and 
waggon.  For  soft  ground  the  wheels  were  armed 
with  clips  and  spikes,  and  on  turning  into  the  roads 
and  lanes  this  armour  was  taken  off.  These  shiftings 
occasioned  some  delay,  but  the  winning-post  was 
reached  in  52  minutes.  As  soon  as  "  Little  Tom  " 
was  seen  coming  up  the  last  field,  "Sutherland" 
(Ransome,  Sims  &  Head's  engine)  started — 7  minutes 
past  3  P.M.  ;  weight  of  the  engine,  10  tons  64  cwt.  ; 
load,  5  tons.  Now  came  the  test  of  the  rubber  wheels, 
but  not  long,  for  before  the  engine  had  gone  100  yards 
the  indiarubber  tires  proved  their  unfitness  for  soft 
wet  ground.  "Poor  Sutherland!"  was  heard  from 
different  points  of  the  compass,  whilst  the  opposite  was 
louder  in  favour  of  a  little  auxiliary  assistance  being  all 
that  was  needed.  Accordingly,  planks,  chains,  jacks,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  engineering  appliances  under  such 
circumstances,  were  tried,  but  in  vain.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  odds  against  the  wheel  as  at  present 
armed,  the  efforts  the  engine  made  getting  out  of  one 
difficulty  into  another  astonished  everybody,  and  when 
the  tyres  got  upon  the  hard  road  the  engine  snorted 
triumph  in  the  face  of  its  rivals.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  rubber  wheels  being  armed  with  clips,  spikes, 
or  other  contrivances,  so  as  to  carry  them  through  soft 
ground  with  as  much  ease  as  Aveling  &.  Porter's  or 
Burrell's.  When  the  winning-post  became  hopeless  to 
"  Sutherland,"  BuiTcU'ssecond  engine  started,  4  minutes 
past  4  P.M.,  with  a  load  of  7  tons.  The  tyres  of 
the  wheels  of  this  engine  are  armed  with  "shoes" 
or  "paddles,"  which  take  a  better  hold  of  the 
ground  than  clips  with  spikes.  The  weight  of 
Burrell's  8-horse  engine  is  64  tons,  and  with  its  extra 
load  it  reached  the  winning-post  at  5.6  P.M.,  having 
thus  run  the  course  in  62  minutes.  Aveling  &  Porter's 
long  engine,  weighing  84  tons,  started  at  6.35  P.M., 
with  two  waggons,  the  total  weight  of  the  load  being 
this  was  found  too  much,  but  on  reducing  the 
load  to  9  tons  it  completed  its  journey  in  60  minutes. 
Both  the  engines  of  this  firm  called  forth  the  loudest 
approbation.  The  shoes  are  taken  off  the  wheels 
when  they  get  upon  a  hard  road. 

».!#>«/.— The  three  fields  at  the  New  Buildings 
Farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  Darlington,  were  plotted  out 
on  Monday,  and,  according  to  the  programme,  the 
engines  and  windlasses  were  to  be  weighed  on  the 
public  weighbridge  at  the  Shropshire  Union  Railway 
and  Canal  Stone  prior  to  proceeding  on  the  same  day 
to  take  up  their  positions  on  the  above  fields,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  complete  the  competition  for  Lord  Vernon's 
cup  and  the  other  prizes  not  settled.  Very  little  pro- 
gress, however,  was  made  in  this  direction  on  Monday. 

Tuesday,  July  4.— The  morning  and  evening  were 
fine,  but  from  1 1  A.  M.  to  well  through  the  afternoon 
it  rained  heavily  without  intermission.  Very  few 
engines  and  implements  were  on  the  trial-ground  when 
we  left  at  4  P.  M.,  but  the  three  fields  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  who  were 
again  first  in  position  on  the  more  distant  and  hilly 
field — the  judges  having  placed  them  on  the  steepest 
and  most  undulating  ground  of  the  heavy  land — were 
finishing  the  turning  cultivator  trial,  actu.ated  by  two 
20-horse  engines,  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
other  on  the  farther  headland  below.  Prior  to  this 
they    had    finished    the    ploughing    with    the    same 


engines,  making  excellent  work  abut  9  inches  deep. 
The  cultivator  was  set  to  the  same  depth.  The 
ground  is,  perhaps,  too  wet  and  soft  on  the  surface  for 
the  cultivator  ;  but  it  is  in  fine  condition  for  ploughing, 
the  furrow-slice  turning  up  beautifully.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff"  red  tenacious  clay,  working  as  freely  as  at 
Christmas.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  the 
steam-plough  trials  at  the  Wolverhampton  meeting, 
and  those  at  the  Leicester  meeting,  is  very  remarkable. 
In  1868  the  dust  at  the  gateways  was  over  the  shoes, 
and  blinding  with  the  least  breeze  of  wind.  In  1871 
straw  is  being  used  in  the  showyard  under  the  waggon 
wheels,  whilst  at  the  gateways  in  the  field  people  will 
require  to  take  care  of  their  shoes,  or  they  will  leave 
them  behind  them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  state  of  the 
land  in  the  fields  that  we  wish  to  turn  attention.  How 
different  is  the  resistance  which  the  furrow-slice  pre- 
sents to  the  implement  and  the  motive-power  !  At 
Leicester  farmers  complained  that  the  land  was  too 
dry  and  burnt  up  to  exemplify  a  fair  state  of  steam- 
culture,  the  same  complaint  cannot  be  raised  at 
Wolverhampton.  Go  to  the  Stafford  trials,  and  you 
will  see  a  condition  of  land  closely  resembling  that  of 
your  own  land  when  the  greater  area  of  your  farm 
should  be  cultivated  by  steam — say  from  October  to 
March,  and  as  often  April.  It  is  true  that  the 
subsoil  in  many  places,  as  at  Bamhouse,  is  un- 
sound, and  that  in  such  places  it  ought  not  to 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  but  that  is  only  the  greater 
reason  why  the  unsound  bottom  should  be  subsoiled 
until  it  is  thoroughly  washed  ;  and  the  current  season 
is  unusually  favourable  for  subsoiling,  breaking  pan, 
and  washing  land  through  the  instramentality  of  steam- 
culture ;  and  although  that  opinion  may  not  yet  be 
general,  the  heavy  land  at  Stafford,  as  well  as  the 
light  land  at  Barnhurst,  requires  subsoiling  and  wash- 
ing, and  those  who  are  interested  as  purchasers  should 
examine  the  different  operations  accordingly.  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.,  for  example,  are  ploughing  the  land 
fully  as  deep  as  it  can  be  done  with  profit,  and  when 
they  come  to  try  their  deep  ploughs,  turning  up  other 
6  inches  of  the  raw  subsoil,  Mr.  Darlington,  like  Mr. 
Taylor,  last  week,  may  justly  conclude  "that  is  not  a 
profitable  lesson  in  steam  culture."  On  occasions  like 
these  annual  trials,  losses  like  the  present  cannot  easily 
be  avoided.  The  practical  objection  is,  that  the  two 
tenants  who  are  thus  loser,  ought  to  have  ploughed 
their  land  before  now  with  steam,  subsoiling  the 
bottom,  and  adding  gradually  to  the  depth  of  the 
staple.  And  in  all  cases  where  subsoiling  is  necessary, 
this  should  be  practised  with  greater  assiduity  than  it 
now  is.  Practically  speaking,  subsoiling,  extracting 
stones,  and  the  like,  have  not  been  tried  this  year  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  tried,  so  as  to  exemplify  to 
farmers  how  the  work  ought  to  be  done.  Of  course 
any  omission  that  has  taken  place  does  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Leed's  firm,  but  the  contrary,  for  they 
exhibit  implements  both  for  subsoiling  and  extracting 
stones.  There  is  one  practical  lesson  which  Fowler  & 
Co.  teach,  that  merits  special  notice,  and  that  is, 
how  to  plough  and  cultivate  very  hilly  land,  viz.,  by 
dividing  the  land  at  the  top  or  ridge  of  the  hill,  plouging 
and  cultivating  first  the  one  side  and  then  the  other. 
And  they  further  teach  how  a  20-horse  engine  can  be 
got  to  the  top  of  a  hill  when  the  land  is  in  a  very  soft 
and  wet  state,  and  also  how  to  cultivate  a  steep  hill- 
side when  much  undulated.  The  tracks  of  the  engines 
going  up  and  over  the  hill,  and  along  the  opposite 
headlands,  must  have  struck  everybody  who  visited  the 
grounds  to-day  with  the  triumph  of  engineering  skill 
aver  all  natural  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way.  And 
the  manner  the  workmen  got  into  position,  and  the 
way  they  afterwards  held  the  balance-plough  and  the 
turning  cultivator  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  including  the  pelting  rain,  proved  how  thorougUy 
they  had  acquired  the  art  of  steam-culture  in  all  its 
details.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  trials  on  the 
light  land  farms,  the  working  staff  of  the  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.  were  universally  admired  for  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  they  get  their  engines  and 
implements  into  position,  and  back  again  to  the  depots 
when  the  work  was  finished  ;  and  also  how  few  break- 
ages and  mishaps  attended  their  labours.  Like  skilful 
experienced  workmen,  success  came  natural  to  their 
hands  wherever  they  turned  themselves.  They  have, 
in  short,  got  over  an  apprenticeship  which  the  other 
competitors    would    do     well      to     study    with    the 

We  add  to  our  report  the  following  clever  account  of 
the  "steam-horse  xnce,"  itom  \.\\e  Birmingham  Daily 
Gazelle  oi  ]n\y  i^:— 

' '  We  have  been  assured  from  influential  quarters  for 
some  time  past,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Thomson 
road  steamer,  with  indiarubber  tyres,  would  entirely  revo- 
lutionise the  road  traffic  of  this  country  ;  that  railways 
need  no  longer  be  made  through  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, for  that  the  road  locomotive  would  supply  a  better 
and  cheaper  substitute  ;  that  the  flexible  tyre,  by  the 
enlarged  area  of  its  grip  on  the  road,  would  not  only 


and  still  more,  that  the  new  invention  would  sweep  away 
all  other  systems  of  steam  cultivation  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  that  any  farmer  would  find  it  answer  his  purpose 
to  buy  a  neat  little  engine  that,  at  a  small  expense  of  fuel, 
would  thresh,  grind,  saw,  cut  chaff  and  roots,  plough  and 
cultivate  his  land,  to  say  nothing  about  carting  his  corn  in 
harvest,  and  afterwards  carting  it  to  market,  better  and 
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cheaper  than  horses,  and  much  more  economically  than 
the  present  cumbrous  system  of  windlasses,  ropes,  anchors, 
and  pulleys,  which  cost  so  much  to  buy,  to  repair,  and  to 
keep  in  order  ;  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  quite 
as  effective  for  one  of  these  traction-engines  to  be  yoked 
to  a  set  of  ploughs  or  cultivators,  and  thus  pull  them 
directly  over  the  land,  just  as  horses  would  do. 

"  'It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,' and 
this  last  assertion  was  too  much  even  for  our  credulity. 
■We  had  listened  with  patience  to  the  assertions  about 
road  traffic,  and  so  on,  but  with  the  experiments  of  the 
Romain  cultivator  and  the  Boydell  endless  railway  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
in  steam  cultivation  being  efficiently  and  economically 
conducted  by  an  engine  walking  over  rough  land,  and 
pulling  tillage  implements  behind  it,  Lord  Dunmore's 
experience  notwithstanding. 

"Messrs.  Robey  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  had,  however, 
entered  for  trial  an  8-horse  road  steamer,  and  a  6-furrow 
plough  adapted  to  be  worked  by  it,  by  direct  traction, 
and  so  we  came  to  Wolverhampton  unbelieving,  yet 
anxious  to  see  with  our  eyes  how  far  the  assertions,  which 
to  us  had  sounded  so  extravagant,  had  been  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

"To  our  great  disappointment,  Messrs.  Robey  &  Co. 
have  not  appeared  at  the  trial  ground  to  exhibit  the  new 
system  of  cultivation,  but  the  road  steamer,  as  a  traction- 
engine,  is  entered  in  the  competition  for  class  17,  by  two 
well-known  makers. 

' '  There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  harm  has  been 
done  by  exaggeration  of  the  merits  of  a  very  useful 
invention,  for  results  falling  short  of  expectations  unduly 
raised  do,  perhaps,  more  to  discredit  an  invention,  by 
producing  a  reaction  of  popular  feeling 
against  it,  than  any  amount  of  prejudiced 
hostility  could  produce. 

"  The  fine  weather  of  last  week  having 
given  place  to  a  wet  Sunday  and  showery 
Monday  morning,  some  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  competition  of  traction- 
engines  announced  for  9  o'clock  would  have 
to  be  postponed.  The  day,  however,  bright- 
ened up,  and  after  many  delays  had  taken 
place,  a  traction-engine  came  up  the  road  at 
last,  followed,  with  some  intervals  between 
them,  by  five  others.  Then  more  delay 
took  place  in  fetching  coals  and  water, 
putting  out  fires  and  lighting  them  again, 
and  so  on,  so  that  it  was  more  than  half- 
past  2  o'clock  before  the  first  could  be 
started.  The  rule  was  that  every  competitor 
had  to  declare  the  weight  he  wished  his 
engine  to  draw,  and  this  being  weighed  out 
to  him  in  pig  iron,  the  engine  was  expected 
to  pull  it  round  the  course  the  engines  had 
run  on  Saturday.  A  plan  of  the  course, 
with  gradients,  had  been  furnished  to  every 
competitor  by  the  Society's  engineers. 

"The  first  engine  to  start  was  Aveling 
&  Porter's  6-horse  agricultural  locomotive 
engine,  the  same  which  ran  round  the  mile 
and  three-quarter  course  on  Saturday  in  22 
minutes.  lis  price  is  ^'300.  It  has  ordinary 
driving  wheels,  5  feet  high  and  10  inches 
wide,  to  which,  on  soft  land,  are  fastened 
angle-irons  and  spikes,  to  prevent  slipping  ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  the  ground  being  wet 
and  slippery,  their  aids  were  very  necessary. 
It  steers  by  worm  and  wheel  motion  from 
the  driver's  tank.  The  hind  wheels  are  driven 
by  the  ingenious  'compensating  motion,* 
or  '  Jack  in  the  box, '  as  the  men  call  it,  which 
enables  the  outside  wheel  only  to  revolve  in 
turning  round  a  sharp  corner,  and  checks 
the  pace  of  the  other  in  rounding  a  curve. 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  7|-,  and 
the  stroke  is  10  inches.  The  gross  weight, 
including  driver,  coals,  and  105  gall,  of 
water,  was  5  tons  4  cwt.  The  weight 
declared  to  be  drawn  was  5^  tons  gross, 
including  the  waggon  which  carried  the 
pig-iron.  At  2.35  the  start  was  made,  and 
after  a  few  stoppages  on  the  bad  places  of  the  road, 
the  little  engine  came  in  again  at  3.27,  having  done  the 
distance  in  52  minutes. 

"  But  before  the  first  engine  returned  the  next  was 
started ;  this  was  Head  &  Thomson's  patent  farm 
steamer,  manufactured  by  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head. 

"It  has  an  upright  boiler  with  globular  copper  pot  in 
the  fire-box,  two  vertical  cylinders  overhead,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  is  10  inches.  It 
has  three  wheels,  with  indiarubber  tyres,  those  of  the  two 
drawing  wheels  being  5  feet  diameter,  15  inches  by  4^ 
thick.  Weight,  including  coals,  water,  &c.,  was  10  tons 
6\  cwt.,  and  the  load  drawn  was  5  tons.  The  engine 
started  at  3.6,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  rubber  tyre 
was  no  match  for  the  spiked  or  spudded  iron  wheel  on 
wet  slippery  land.  Once  or  twice  the  waggon  had  to  be 
disconnected  and  chains  used  to  pull  the  load  along. 
Attendants  with  planks  were  frequently  in  requisition  to 
prevent  the  smooth  wheels  from  slipping  round.  At  last 
the  crucial  point  was  reached— the  engine  had  to  descend 
into  a  sort  of  pit,  and  having  done  so  it  seemed  quite 
impossible  that  it  could  ever  get  out  again  with  its  load. 

"  The  waggon  was  unfastened,  but  the  engine  had  to  be 
jacked  up  and  planks  used  before  it  could  get  out  of  the 
hole  and  on  to  level  ground. 

"  To  add  to  the  miseries  of  the  situation,  a  violent 
thunderstorm  came  pitilessly  down,  and  drove  most  of 
the  spectators  to  seek  any  shelter  they  could. 

"  Mr.  Head,  however,  stuck  manfully  to  his  engine, 
and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  hauling  the  wagon  out 
of  its  difficulty.  Before,  however,  he  had  done  so,  and, 
in  fact,  before  the  rain  came  down,  Mr.  Burrell's  S-horse 
engine,  with  ordinary  wheels,  dragging  7  tons  of  load, 
came  into  the  field,  ran  down  the  pit  side,  and  after 
vigorously  trying  the  impossible  feat  of  going  up  the  hill 
with  the  waggon,  unhooked  it,  and  having  gained  the 
level,  pulled  up  its  load  with  chains,  and  went  on  its  way. 


and  after  having  to  unlimber  again  at  a  soft  place  in  the 
next  hedge,  it  got  its  waggon  through  at  last,  and  reached 
the  goal,  having  run  its  course  in  61  minutes. 

"The  road  steamer  followed  after  some  time,  but  found 
it  quite  impracticable  to  take  its  load  home,  so  left  it  in 
the  field. 

' '  What  made  the  misfortunes  worse  was  that  they 
happened  under  the  very  eyes  of  Lord  Dunmore  himself, 
and  other  influential  friends  of  the  road  steamer.  Mrs. 
Thomson,  the  wife  of  the.  patentee,  was  also  present, 
and  also  a  lady  who  had  just  travelled  from  Ipswich 
170  miles  with  her  husband  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a 
similar  engine, 

"The  lo-horse  engine  of  Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter 
next  went  round  the  course.  It  is  similar  to  the  smaller 
engine,  but  its  driving-wheels  are  6  feet  by  18  inches  ; 
piston,  10  inches  diameter  and  12  inches  stroke  ;  weight, 
II  tons  4  cwt.;  load,  9  tons  gross,  in  two  carriages.  It 
ran  round  with  hardly  a  stoppage,  except  to  disconnect 
at  the  pit,  and  got  home  again  in  61  minutes. 

"This  finished  the  trial,  as  Messrs.  Tuxford  &  Sons 
withdrew  ;  as  did  also  Mr.  Burrell,  as  regarded  his  road- 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 
The  following  design  for  a  pair  of  cottages  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  jun.  It  will  probably  be 
recognised  by  many  of  our  observant  readers  as  an  old 
friend  in  a  new  dress.  There  is  a  proverb  which  says, 
that  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;"  and  Mr. 
Denton  reminds  us  that  the  original  idea  portrayed  in 


A   VALUATION  OF  MANURES. 

[The  following  report,  by  Dr.  A,  Cameron,  Dublin,  has  been 
published.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
County  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  shown  the  good 
example  of  protecting  the  interests  of  its  members  and  sub- 
scribers by  submitting  samples  of  the  manure  they  purchase  to 
an  analytical  chemist.] 

1  HAVE  altered  the  money  values  which  I  formerly 
attached  to  certain  of  the  ingredients  of  artificial 
manures.  These  changes  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  following  Table  : — 

MoNEv  Values  of  the  Constituents  of  Manures. 


Biphosphate 
Phosphate  of 
Sulphate  of  li 


Valu 


Fig.  1S9, 


ND   AND    CHAMBER    PLANS. 


this  drawing  was  derived  from  the  design  usually 
called  "the  Leeds  plan,"  for  which  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Richardson,  of  Darlington,  most  deservedly  received  a 
prize  in  1861.  It  has,  however,  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration  ;  both  the  ground  and  chamber 
floor  plans  have  been  re-arranged,  and  the  elevation 
and  details  of  construction  have  been  altered  and  modi- 
fied, and,  Mr.  Denton  hopes,  improved.  The  agreeable 
appearance  of  the  front  elevation  (fig.  188)  has  always 
attracted  landowners,  who  have  also  appreciated  the 
very  convenient  character  of  its   internal  accommoda- 


The 
roomy 


n,  scullery,  and  pantry  open  into 
lobby,  from  which  also  springs 


tnder  the  s 


(fig.  1S9).       There 


closet 


The  cubical  space  contained  within  the  cottages  is  as 
follows  :— Living-room,  1200  feet;  scullery,  672  feet ; 
pantry,  196  feet;  fuel  store,  126  feet;  lobby,  stair- 
case, closet,  and  landing,  982  feet ;  parent's  bed-room, 
881  feet ;  second  bed-room,  722  feet  ;  third  bed-room, 
525  feet,  which  together  make  a  total  of  5304  feet 
cube. 

The  cottages  have  varied  considerably  in  price  ;  in 
fact,  from  /300  in  Wiltshire,  to  ,^200  in  Shropshire 
per  pair  ;  but  we  may  state  that  the  average  cost,  with- 
out outbuildings  and  fencing,  has  been  .^285  the  pair. 

They  have  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  &  North,  in  many  parts 
of  England — amongst  others  on  the  Combermere  Estate 
in  Cheshire,  the  Cheswardine  Hall  Estate  in  Shrop- 
shire, the  Walton  Hall  Estate  in  Yorkshire,  the  Henlow 
Grange  Estate  in  Bedfordshhe,  and  the  Belmont  Estate 
in  Herefordshire. 


Ammonia. — This  year  manufacturers  have  not  been 

able  to  procure  ammonia  at  less  than  ^66  per  ton, 

whilst  some  of  them  have  paid  during  the  present  jf  So 

per  ton  of  this  substance.     As,  however,  any  farmer 

can  buy  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  ;£'20  per  ton  (vide 

"prices  current"),  and  as  that  salt  contains  25  per 

cent,   of  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  the 

chemist  would  not  be  justified  in  placing 

a  higher  value  than    .^80    per    ton  on 


Soluble  Phosphates.  —  Superphosphate 
of  lime  is  now  produced  of  better  quality 
than  was  formerly  the  case ;  instead  of 
containing  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphates,  it  now  includes  from 
25  to  35  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates. 
As  the  price  of  this  manure  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,  and  as  its  composition 
has  undergone  improvement,  I  have 
decided  to  value  biphosphate  of  lime 
at  £Tf>  per  ton,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
^36  per  ton.  I  would  place  a  higher 
value  on  it  were  it  not  that  the  sulphate 
of  lime  with  which  it  is  associated  is 
valued  at  30J.  per  ton. 

Soluble  phosphate  of  lime  is  prepared 
by  acting  upon  insoluble  phosphate  of 
lime  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid.  Whether  obtained  from  bones,  or 
guano,  or  from  coprolites,  and  similar 
stony  substances,  soluble  or  biphosphate 
of  lime  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  produced  so 
cheaply  from  guano  or  bones  as  from 
coprolites  and  other  mineral  phosphates  ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
producer,  and  not  the  consumer  of  soluble 
phosphates.  The  artificial  manure  manu- 
facturer can  purchase  phosphate  of  lime 
at  less  than  £%  per  ton  in  coprolites, 
whereas  he  cannot  obtain  it  for  less  than 
.,^8  loj.  per  ton  in  the  form  of  bones. 
But  why  make  soluble  phosphates  from 
bones?  Bone  soluble  phosphate  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  coprolite  soluble 
phosphate.  No  chemist  could  discover 
the  slightest  difference  between  them, 
for  there  is  none.  Therefore,  even  in 
"  bone  superphosphates,"  all  the  soluble 
phosphates  should  be  derived  from  a 
mineral  source  or  from  bone-ash,  whilst  all  the 
insoluble  phosphates  should  be  in  the  form  of  bone,  or 
of  soft  guano.  There  may  be  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  producing  a  manure  all  the  soluble  phos- 
phates in  which  would  be  derived  from  minerals,  and 
the  insoluble  phosphates  from  animal  substances ;  but 
the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  until  they  are 
overcome,  a  bone  manure  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply 
as  a  compound  of  equal  value  prepared  from  mineral 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

hisoluble  Phosphates. — The  farmer  can  purchase 
earthy  phosphates  (insoluble  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia)  at  /lo  per  ton  in  bone-ash  or  bones  (allow- 
ing for  the  amount  of  ammonia  yielded  by  the  latter). 
I,  therefore,  value  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  manures 
at  ,j^  10  per  ton.  I  am  aware  that  when  farmers  buy 
insoluble  phosphates  in  the  form  of  guano  they  pay  more 
than  £,\o  per  ton  for  it,  even  when  the  dealer  only 
makes  a  legitimate  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  article.  In 
some  guanos,  no  doubt,  the  phosphates  are  probably  in 
so  fine  a  state  of  division  that  they  would  dissolve  more 
readily  in  the  soil  than  the  phosphates  in  bone-ash 
(burnt  bones) ;  but  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  earthy 
phosphates  should  be  sold  retail  at  the  rate  of;if  10  per 
ton,  and  at  that  price  farmers  may  procure  them  in 
bones  and  bone-ash. 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  is  of  but  little,  if  any, 
value  when  it  is  a  constituent  of  coprolites  and  dense 
minerals,  such  as  phosphorite,  &c.  Manures  which 
contain  only  from  ^  per  cent,  to  a  mere  trace  of 
ammonia,  and  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphates,  are  made  from  minerals  or  bone-ash.  In 
the  former  case  their  insoluble  phosphate  is  of  no  use ; 
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in  the  latter  it  is  valuable.  Now,  practically,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  insoluble 
phosphates  in  a  manure  are  derived  from  bone-ash  or 
minerals,  and  therefore  I  think  it  the  better  plan  to 
value  uniformly  the  insoluble  pliosphate  in  all  kinds  of 
manure  at  £  10  per  ton.  It  will,  however,  be  found 
that  the  money  value  of  the  high-class  so-called 
mineral  superphosphates  is  but  very  little  influenced  by 
the  value  placed  upon  the  amount  of  insoluble  phos- 
phates which  they  contain. 

In  valuing  the  manures  analysed  for  the  Queen's 
County  Agricultural  Society,  I  think  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  value  the  more  important  ingredients  sepa- 
rately. By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent 
the  amount  of  ammonia  or  soluble  phosphate  influences 
the  total  value  of  the  article.  By  studying  these  figures 
the  intending  purchaser  may  easily  determine  the  rela- 
tive  values   of    the   different    manures   as  sources   of 

I  must  now  state  that  the  money  value  which  I  have 
placed  upon  each  manure  now  reported  upon  refers  to 
its  sale  in  Dublin  ;  therefore  your  members  cannot 
expect  that  its  money  value  will  not  be  increased  by 
Sy.  or  \os.  per  ton  when  it  is  sold  in  the  towns  in  the 
Queen's  County.  Vou  may,  therefore,  add,  say  \os. 
per  ton  to  the  money  value  which  I  have  aftixed  to 
each  manure.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  when 
my  value  of  a  manure  equals  its  selling,  price,  the 
purchaser  of  it  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  is  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  value  for  his  money. 

The  manures  which  1  have  this  year  examined  for 
you  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  The  superphos- 
phates are,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  vei7  rich  in 
soluble  phosphates.  You  have  only  sent  me  one 
specimen  (No.  l)  of  nitrogenous  guano,  and  that  I  find 
to  be  extremely  rich  in  ammonia.  I  notice,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  volatile  ammonia  con- 
tained in  this  manure,  and  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend the  purchasers  of  it  to  mix  it  immediately  with  a 
little  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  mineral  superphosphate  of 
lime,  either  of  which  will  "fix"  the  ammonia.  One 
manure  (No.  20)  contains  nearly  41  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphate,  and  no  insoluble  phosphate. 
No.  28,  on  the  contrary,  contains  12.23  P"  ce"'-  of 
soluble  phosphates,  and  no  less  than  40.56  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  phosphates.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  sufficient  quality  would  have  rendered  No.  28  a  very 
valuable  manure. 

I  regiet  to  state  that  the  specimens  of  Peruvian 
guano  which  I  have  analysed  this  season  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  very  inferior  to  former  years'  importation. 
Indeed,  this  manure  is  now  .very  often  not  worth  the 
price  demanded  for  it,  and  I  would  not  recommend 
farmers  to  purchase  it  unless  it  is  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain at  least  1 1  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  I  must  also 
caution  your  members  relative  to  the  potash  manure 
termed  kainit,  of  which  there  are  many  spurious 
samples  at  present  in  the  market. 


gome  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Decimals. — As  Mr.  Morgan  began 
this  controversy  in  your  columns,  I  am  sure  you  will 
allow  me  a  small  space  for  a  reply  to  his  last.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Morgan  owes  his  position  as  secretary  of 
the  company  which  I  created — the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Company — as  well  as  his  connection  with  sewage  in 
any  and  every  way,  to  me,  and  to  me  alone.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  in  1865,  although  Mr.  Morgan  was,  as  he 
confesses,  "ignorant  of  everything  connected  with 
practical  sewage  farming,"  I  had  already  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  for  five  years.  These  facts 
I  never  should  have  alluded  to,  because  of  their 
personality,  had  it  not  been  for  another  fact,  and  that 
is,  that  of  all  the  causes  operating  to  retard  tlie  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage  throughout  the  country,  the  chief  cause 
is  the  obstructive  inaction  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage 
Company  ;  for  it  is  a  common  argument  in  the  mouth 


cial 


:illor 


opposmg  sewage 
irrigation,  that  it  must  have  failed  at  Barking,  other- 
wise the  Company  would  have  carried  out  the  works. 
And,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's  figures,  it  has  "failed 
at  Barking  "—  utterly,  hopelessly— for  out  of  the  8j. 
a-head  which  the  sewage  is  intrinsically  worth,  he 
declares,  in  effect,  that  he  is  oTjliged  to  waste  -js.  61/. 
in  order  to  save  6d.  It  has,  therefore,  unfortunately, 
become  a  national  necessity  that  the  complete 
worthlessness  of  Mr.  Morgan's  statements,  and  the 
unscientific  fallacy  of  his  decimals,  should  be  authori- 
tatively exposed.  I  challenged  him  to  submit  our 
respective  statements  to  the  implement  judges  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  shirks  my  challenge, 
because  his  figures  are  purely  imaginary,  and  he  dare 
not  face  an  investigation  ;  but  I  pledge  myself  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  as  a  question  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  Meanwhile,  your  readers  will  no  doubt 
hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Morgan's  figures.  W.  Hope, 
Parsloes,  July  I. 

Mr.  Denton's  Cottages.— The  fair  spirit  shown 
by  Mr.  Makins  m  his  criticism  of  our  designs  may 
well  claim  acknowledgment,  for  it  is  by  such  means 
that  truth  will  be  elicited  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  remark  that 
in  the  design  specially  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Makins 
— as  well  as   in    all  others  which  we  may,  through 


your  kindness,  present  for  illustration  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazelle  —  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
"space  within  the  cottage"  laid  down  by  the  judges 
of  the  cottage  designs  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  show  at  Manchester  in  1S69  (see 
p.  564,  vol.  v.,  part  ii.,  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Society's  Journal),  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
observed.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

Report  of  the  Judges  on  Plans. 

"  The  judges,  on  entering  upon  their  duties,  determined 
that  no  design  afforded  sufficient  space  unless  the  floor  of 
the  living-room  contained  an  area  of  150  square  feet,  that 
of  the  parents'  bedroom  100  feet,  and  those  of  the 
children's  rooms  70  feet  each  ;  while  the  height  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  floor  should  not  be 
less  than  8  feet,  and  that  of  the  bedrooms  7  feet  6  inches, 
thus  affording  a  minimum  breathing  space  in  the  living- 
room  of  1200  cubic  feet,  in  the  parents'  bedroom  of  750 
feet,  in  the  children's  bedrooms  of  500  feet  each.  They 
considered  that  the  'arrangement  and  convenience' 
essential  for  the  comfort  of  a  labourer's  family  should 
include  a  scullery  containing  at  least  550  cubic  feet,  a 
pantry  with  shelves,  having  a  cubical  area  of  at  least  250 
feet,  and  a  cupboard  for  fuel  within  the  dwelling,  as  well 
as  a  copper  or  galvanised  iron  boiler,  either  in  the  dwelling 
or  in  an  adjoining  outbuilding,  together  with  proper  privy 
or  earth-closet  ;  water  supply,  includmg  pump  ;  and  a 
perfect  drainage  of  the  whole  premises." 

By  a  comparison  with  these  rules  I  find  that,  whereas 
the  accommodation  provided  in  our  design  is  generally 
in  accordance  with  the  figures  just  quoted,  the  cubical 
contents  in  the  third  bedroom  in  Mr.  Makins'  design 
are  28  feet  less  than  those  fixed  by  the  judges  as  the 
least  that  should  be  adopted.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  pantries  :  although  our  dimensions  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  taken  as  a  standard  by  the  judges, 
we  are  afraid  it  will  frequently  be  found  in  actual  expe- 
rience that  they  are  quite  large  enough  for  the  limited 
supply  of  provisions  they  are  intended  to  hold.  The 
staircases,  which  Mr.  Makins  says  are  "narrow  and 
awkwardly  twisted,"  are  of  our  ordinary  width,  and 


repeat,  also,  that  it  is 
I  place  the  pantry  in 
direct  communication  with  the  scullery,  especially 
when  a  boiler  is  placed  in  that  apartment,  and 
washing  is  likely  to  be  done  there  and  not  in 
an  outbuilding.  One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done. 
Mr.  Makins  calls  attention,  with  some  degree  of  pride, 
to  the  exceeding  plainness  of  his  design.  I  agree  with 
him  that  convenience  and  economy  should  have  the 
first  consideration,  but  I  must  also  add  that  we  have 
found  in  practice  that  designs  of  cottages  may  be  made 
too  ugly,  and  that  landowners  consequently  are 
deterred  from  erecting  them,  especially  on  residential 
estates,  where  an  agreeable  elevation  has  a  certain 
monetary  value.  I  hope  that  each  specimen  we  tender 
will  be  criticised,  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Makins.  Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  think  you  will  do  great  service  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  if  you  succeed  in  presenting  the  cottage 
question  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  discussion  on  the 
several  features  which  govern  the  cost.  By  such  means 
we  may  get  rid  of  delusion  and  arrive  at  facts.  Arthur 
Bailey  Denton  (jor  partners  and  self),  22,  W/iitehall 
Place. 

Adulterated  Oilcake. — The  unexpected  publica- 
tion in  your  journal  of  my  letters  to  Dr.  Voelcker  of 
May  23  and  29,  respecting  some  cake  sold  by  auction  by 
Mr.  Watling,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  has  caused  that 
gentleman  great  annoyance,  and  me  much  pain,  for 
having  unintentionally  occasioned  it ;  and  I  hope  that, 
for  both  our  sakes,  you  will  publish  this  letter  in  your 
next  edition.  I  did  not  purch.ase  of  Mr.  'Watling  the 
cake  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  April  23,  but  simply, 
at  that  gentleman's  request,  tried  the  effect  of  it  upon 
my  cattle,  and  afterwards  sent  some  of  it,  by  his  desire, 
to  Dr.  Voelcker  to  be  tested  ;  and  in  my  answer  of  the 
29th  to  the  Doctor's  question  of  "  Who  was  the  seller 
of  the  above-mentioned  cake,  and  the  price  it  was  sold 
at  ? "  I  answered  that  the  price  was  ;^io  per  ton. 
Unfortunately  I  added,  "but,  finding  it  produced 
disease  in  many  cattle  that  were  fed  with  it,  Mr. 
■Watling  sold  the  rest  by  auction," — which,  Mr. 
Watling  assures  me,  is  altogether  devoid  of  fact.  Had 
I  contemplated  my  letters  being  published,  I  should 
have  sought  further  information  before  I  replied.  I 
now  learn  from  Mr.  Watling  that  no  complaints  were 
made  of  the  cake  up  to  the  time  of  the  auction  ;  nor, 
indeed,  until  two  of  the  purchasers  at  it  communicated 
their  complaints  to  the  auctioneers,  except  only  one  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  some  prior  to  the 
auction,  and,  as  he  did  not  press  his  complaint,  Mr. 
Watling  took  his  to  be  one  of  the  many  cases  which  he 
believes  frequently  occur,  when  well-fed  beasts  are  put 
on  a  change  of  cake,  and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  chemist  who  tested  some  which  was  sent 
him  to  analyse.  Mr.  Watling  further  assures  me  that 
he  sold  only  a  portion  of  the  cake  in  question  by 
auction,  with  two  other  parcels,  simply  because  his 
stock  was  in  excess  of  his  requirements,  and  the  season 
near  a  close,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  ;  but  he 
kept  the  remainder,  and  went  on  supplying  his  cus- 
tomers with  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  auction, 
and  until  he  learnt  from  the  two  auction  purchasers  the 
effects  it  had  had  on  their  cattle,  and  which  (risking 
the  loss  of  good  customers)  he  would  never  have  done 


had  he  known  of  what  the  cake  was  composed.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  cake  was  bought  and 
sold  in  ignorance  of  its  deleterious  composition,  and  I 
much  regret  that  my  letters  should  have  raised  a  ques- 
tion regarding  Mr.  Watling's  integrity  in  a  matter 
which  appears  to  have  been  conducted,  on  his  part, 
without  intention  to  do  wrong  to  any  one.  George 
Varncll,  Beech  House,  Belton,  Suffolk,  June  22. 

Crops  in  East  Lothian.— The  bean  land  'Wheat 
is  this  year  very  luxuriant ;  there  are  also  some  good 
fields  after  Turnips,  particularly  that  portion  sown  iri 
spring.  However,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  larger 
part  of  the  Wheat  crop  is  after  Potatos,  and  it  is  both 
light  and  thin  on  the  ground,  the  straw  being  short, 
with  rather  under-sized  heads  ;  still,  taking  the  crop  as 
a  whole,  with  good  weather  and  a  favourable  harvest, 
it  may  uldmately  prove  an  average.  Bariey  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  large  crop.  The  earliest  sown 
fields  are  now  in  ear,  and  the  straw  is  of  great  length. 
Oats  have  rarely  looked  worse,  being  apparently 
diseased  at  the  root,  and  throughout  the  county  a  good 
field  is  the  exception.  Beans  are  excellent,  and  at 
present  are  loaded  with  blossom.  The  Potato  crop,  as 
a  whole,  is  highly  promising,  though  on  different  farms 
there  is  almost  a  total  failure  on  late-planted  fields.  It 
is  said,  where  planting  was  interrupted  for  a  fortnight 
iu  April  by  the  wet  weather,  the  sets  were  lying  cut, 
and  thus  became  heated.  Perphaps  fully  one-third 
part  of  the  Turnip  crop  has  been  already  smgled,  at 
present  it  may  be  considered  promising.  Hay  cutting 
has  commenced,  the  Rye-grass  is  tall,  but  from  the 
deficiency  of  Clover  plants,  the  weight  per  acre  will 
not  exceed  an  average.  Jttly  3. 

Cabbages.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  p.  782,  there  is  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  most  valuable  food  for  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  a 
record  of  the  seven  years'  experience  of  the  writer.  He 
writes — "Have  any  of  our  readers  discovered  a  plan  for 
keeping  Cabbages  ?  "  I  have  had  more  than  20  years' 
experience  of  the  value  of  this  plant  to  the  stock  farmer, 
which  has  led  to  my  considering  it,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  at  least  of  as  great  a  value  to  him  as  any 
plant  grown  on  a  farm.  I  stated  as  much  in  my 
"Handy-book  for  Young  Farmers"  some  14  yeais 
ago,  in  which  will  be  found,  at  p.  21  of  the  2d  edition, 
directions  for  the  cultivation,  which  I  had  found  suc- 
cessful. I  have  tried  various  modes  of  preserving 
Cabbages  into  the  winter,  the  following  I  have  found 
to  be  the  most  successfuL  My  Drumhead  Cabbages 
are  fully  grown  and  ripe  at  Michaelmas,  and  are  then 
nearly  as  solid  and  hard  as  a  Turnip.  Lift  them  any 
time  before  frost  occurs  after  some  drying  weather  ;  cut 
off  the  stem  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  outer  leaves 
with  a  bill-hook,  and  then  place  the  Cabbage,  stem 
upwards,  on  the  surface  between  the  rows  (discarding 
any  immature  or  inferior  plants  for  present  use),  close  in 
single  line  ;  and  then  cover  the  row  with  earth  takenfrom 
each  side  side  in  a  dry  state,  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness. 
Into  these  trenches  any  rain  will  drain  off  down  the 
outer  leaves.  The  natural  constitution  of  Cabbage 
does  not  admit  of  its  preservation  like  other  roots 
exposed  to  alternate  rains  and  frost  after  the  end  of 
October  ;  but  mine,  treated  as  above  last  year,  formed 
most  nutritious  and  useful  food  for  mUch  cows,  &c., 
into  January  last.  Much  of  the  early  success  in  setting 
out  Cabbage  plants  depends  on  the  use  of  the  small 
3-pronged  hand-fork,  as  I  haveexplained  elsewhere,  both 
in  taking  up  the  plants  and  re-planting  them.  Thrust 
in  the  fork  below  the  roots,  and  loosen  the  soil,  when 
the  plants  come  forth  easily  -without  breaking  off  the 
feeding  mouths,  and  with  some  earth  attached  ;  then 
the  planter,  with  a  similar  fork  or  a  trowel,  loosens  the 
earth,  and  lays  in  the  plant  flat,  without  drawing  up- 
wards, as  they  are  too  apt  to  do.  The  plants  so 
treated  will  hardly  feel  the  removal,  and  will  grow 
away  freely.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  be  pulled  up, 
breaking  oflT  the  material  part  of  the  root,  and  to  be 
replaced  with  a  setting-pin,  the  usual  course,  in  a 
firm  round  hole.  Every  "setting-pin"  ought  to  be 
burned.    Charles  Lawrence,  June  26. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.  — Your  correspondent 
"  F.  P."  is  a  funny  fellow,  and  must,  I  presume,  have 
been  educated  in  the  Circumlocution  Office.  He 
writes  to  you  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi  to  ask  me  the  yearly 
quantity  and  value  of  the  sewage  of  Romford,  which 
I  receive  on  my  farm  of  "Breton's."  I  much  fear  he 
is  not  the  simple  and  innocent  inquirer  after  truth  that 
he  assumes  to  be  ;  however,  whether  friend  or  foe,  he 
is  welcome  to  the  information.  "  F.  P."  will  find  full 
details  as  to  the  town  of  Romford  and  Breton's  Fai-m  in 
the  last  Report  of  the  British  Association  [London, 
John  Murray],  which  contains  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Exeter  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  ;  meanwhile  I  may  assure  him  that  the 
sewage  of  Romford  does  not  average  100  tons  per  he.ad 
per  annum.  The  population  is  estimated  (the  Census 
return  is  not  yet  published)  at  from  7000  to  Sooo,  and 
the  average  dry  weather  sewage  at  247,000  gallons 
daily,  equal  in  round  numbers  to  1 100  tons.  This  is 
received  in  tanks,  where  it  is  stored,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  whole  24  hours  sewage  being  pumped  in  a  day  of 
10  hours,  and  of  the  Sunday's  sewage  being  pumped 
on  the  Monday.  "  F.  P."  therefore  never  saw  any 
statement  of  mine  that  the  pump  "was  worked 
continuously  night  and  day."     1  pay  ;^6oo  a  year  for 
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the  sewage.     But   the  ai 
ingredients  of  the  sewage 


lual  value  of  the  manunal 
or  rather  of  the  liquid  and 
solid  excreta  of  "man,"  excluding  kitchen  waste  and 
wash-house  and  bed-room  soapsuds,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  numerous  and  careful  researches  to  be 
about  Ss.  per  head  of  a  mixed  population  of 
men,  women,  and  chUdren,  just  as  the  value 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  Uquid  and  solid 
excreta  of  sheep  is  about  5J.  per  head  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  market  price  that  shrewd 
money-making  farmers  give  for  the  same  substances  in 
other  forms,  although  until  they  are  reduced  by  rain 
to  the  same  stale  of  solution  as  that  in  which  they 
exist  in  sewage,  they  are  of  no  use  to  vegetation.  The 
value  of  the  Romford  sewage  is,  therefore— if  the 
population  is  6000,  ;i2400  ;  if  the  population  is  7000, 
j^28oo;  if  the  population  is  Sooo,  £3200.  But 
although  I  sewage  some  20  or  30  acres  of  my  neigh- 
bour's land,  and  about  115 — not  100 — of  my  own,  I 
still  have  not  land  enough  to  work  up  the  whole  of  the 
manure  contained  in  the  sewage.  I  am  not  responsible 
for  having  chosen  the  farm,  which  I  consider  altogeth( 
too  small  for  the  sewage  of  even  6000  people, 
purify,    but    I   do  not    really   utilise,    the  sewage    of 

Romford.  Finally,  Mr.  Editor,  if  "  F.  P."  is  ser 
and  will  bring  a  certificate  from  you  that  he  is  really 
an  anxious  inquirer  after  truth,  he  shall  have  every 
other  information  and  assistance  that  I  can  give  ' 

IV.  Hope,  Parslocs,  July  i. 


Whitfield,  Edward,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Williams,  M.  Dryton,  Wroxeter,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 

Williams.  W.  G.,  Bodulivyddan,  St.  Asaph. 

Willis,     H.    R.    D'A.,     Budgefield    House,    Halewood, 

Liverpool. 
Wise,  J.  P.,  Rostellan  Castle,  Cloyne,  Ireland. 
Woodward,    F.   Spooner,    Blake   House,    Great    Sahng, 

Braintree,  Essex. 
Wright,  Lyons,  24,  Worcester  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
Yates,  F.  G.,  Iron  Bridge,  Salop. 
Yates,  James,  Atchley,  Shifnal,  Salop. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  July  5. — Pre- 
sent :  Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  K.G.  ;  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Viscount 
Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Trede- 
gar, the  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Acland, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner, 
Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Holland,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Ridley, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  Wells,  M.P.  ;  and  Professor  Simonds. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Asterley,    William    Lloyd,    The   Pentief,     Llanymynech, 

Oswestry. 
Bagnall,  George,  Draycot,  Che.idle,  Staffordshire. 

Baily,  John,  Python  Hill,  Mansfield,  Nottingham. 

Baldwin,  Wm.  J.  A.,  Dalton-in-Fumess,  Lancaster. 

Barber,  Richard,  Harlescott,  Shrewsbury. 

Bate,  John  Wm.,  Astol,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

Billington,  J.  S.,  Netherset  Hey,  Madeley,  Staffordshire. 

Briggs,  Thos.,  The  Homestead,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Brown,  Charles,  Park  Hall,  Leigh,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 

Brown,  Richard,  Ruyton  Eleven  Towns,  Salop. 

Bulkeley,  T.  F. ,  Clewer  Lodge,  Windsor,  Berks. 

Cannon,  H.  R.,  Nagpore,  India. 

Carr,  Wm.,  Dene  Park,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Cottle,  George,  West  Felton,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 

Cope,  T.  Berwick,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton. 

Corbett,  W.  A.,  Dumbleton,  Evesham,  Gloucester. 

Davys,    W.    H.    Campbell,    Nenadd-fawr,     Llandovery, 
Carmarthen. 

Elwell,  Paul,  Evehth  Manor,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

Ford,  John,  Portland  Lawn,  Leamington. 

Ford,  W.  H.,  Merridals,  Wolverhampton. 

Gibbon,  Hy.  J.,    Holmescales,    Milnthorpe,   Westmore- 

Gosling,    J.    W.,     Little    Bradley    Place,     Newmarket, 

Suffolk. 
Griffin,  Thos.  J.,  Preston  Vale  Farm,   Penkridge,  Staf- 

Griffilhs,  R.  C.,  Park  Farm,  Broughton,  Chester. 

HoUis,  Edward,  Steam  MiUs,  West  Felton,  Salop. 

Hope,  Wm.,  Parsloes,  Barking,  Essex. 

Ironmonger,  T.,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire. 

Jones,  G.  Stow,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Kempster,  Wm.,  New  Cuckett,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

Kelsall,  Thos.,  Bethsfield,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Langford,  Wm.,  Cherbury  Hall,  Salop. 

Lloyd,  David,  The  Hayes,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Lyne,  R.  S.,  Compton,  Winchester,  Hants. 

Mackenzie,  J.  H. ,  Northwood,  West  Hoathley,  Sussex. 

Menzies,  G.,  Trentham,  Stoke^jn-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Miller,  J.  N.,  Pathingham,  Wolverhampton. 

Mytton,  D.  H.,  Garth,  Welshpool,  Montgomery. 

Neame,  Edwin,  Harefield,  SeUing,  Faversham,  Kent. 

Nutt,  John,  FiUougby,  Coventry. 

Pearson,  J.  C.  Newbridge,  Wolverhampton. 

Pooler,  Hy.,  Calvington,  Newport,  Salop. 

Price,  Andrew,  Bagley.  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

Rigg,  ]oseph,  Fellongley,  Coventry. 

Robinson,  John  T.,  Leckby  Palace,  Asenby,  Yorkshire. 

launders,  G.  J.,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Smith.  Henry,  Hamage,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 

Smith,  Henry  Wm.,  Evesham. 

Stanley,  Hy.,  Yieldfields  Hall,   Bloxwich,   Walsall,   Staf- 

Stewart,  M.  J.,  Ardwell  House,  Stranraer,  N.B. 
Strongilharm,  G.,  Rushall,  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 
Taylor,  Wm.,  Bamhurst,  Tattenhall,  Staffordshire. 
Tennant,  James,  Newstead,  Nottingham. 
Thomas,  Edward,  The  Cross,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Thomas,  Richard,  The  Buildings,  Barchurch,  Salop. 
Thomas,  Thos. ,  Treprenal,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Thompson,  Wm.,  Walton,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Turner,  E.,  M.P.,  Panton  Hall,  Wragby,  Lincoln. 
Wall,  Wm.  H.,  Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 
Wallis,  Robert,  Stocksfield,  Northumberland. 
Walters,  Stanley,  Blythbury,  Rugeley,  StaffonJshire. 
Wardle,  Joseph,  Old  Fens  Hall,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Walker,  John,  Oil  Mills,  Leamington. 


FraANCES.^Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
duly  examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs. 
Quilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  June  30  was  ;^2528  171.  iI</.,-and  ^2000  remains 
on  deposit.  The  quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions 
and  arrears  to  June  3,  and  the  quarterly  cash  account, 
were  laid  on  the  table. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  obtain  an  article  for  the 
February  Journal,  containing  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  Irish  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  production  of  live  stock. — This  report  was  adopted 
Consulting  Botanist. — Mr.  Thompson  (chair- 
man) reported  that  in  pursuance  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  this  committee  by  the  Council  at  its  last 
meeting  they  hadappoinled  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S., 
and  chief  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  be  Consultmg  Botanist  to  the  Society. 
A  list  of  the  members'  privileges,  with  a  scale  of  fees, 
will  be  published  in  the  next  Journal. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

House. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) reported  that  several  ceilings  require  white- 
washing, and  that  a  new  carpet  and  rug  is  required  for 
one  of  the  Society's  rooms,  and  a  clock  for  the  library. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Selection. — Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  committee  recommended  -the  election  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs  as  a  Vice-President  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas.  This  report  having  been 
adopted,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Lord  Bridport,  unani- 
mously elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Chemic.\l. — Mr.  Wells,  chairman.  The  commit- 
tee reported  that  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Dent,  on  behalf 
of  the  Chemical  Committee,  together  with  the  P: 
dent  and  Mr.  Thompson,  had  a  consultation  with  the 
counsel  engaged  in  the  case  of  Bradburn  v.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  result  of  their  interview 
is  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  what  took  place  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  before  Baron  Brainwell.  The 
committee  regret  that  they  did  not  attach  sufficieni 
weight  to  the  explanation  placed  before  them  by  Mr. 
Bradburn  as  to  his  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
manure,  and  recommend  that  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  court  be  published  in  the  Journal.  Professor 
Voelcker  had  reported  that  several  cases  of  death  have 
occurred  amongst  cattle  fed  on  a  patent  cake,  and 
communication  had  been  received  from  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  on  the  same  subject, — a  yearling  bull  and 
Shorthorn  cow,  together  with  three  pigs,  having  died 
suddenly  at  Burghley,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  blood 
poisoning  in  their  system  after  being  fed  on  this  cake. 
A  heifer  had  also  died  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
after  being  fed  on  the  same  cake  for  1 7  days.  The  con- 
dition of  the  cake  appears  sufficient  to  cause  injury,  but 
the  committee  having  received  another  sample  of  it 
from  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  had  requested  Professor 
Voelcker  to  make  a  more  detailed  examination,  and  a 
full  report  of  this  sample,  and  also  to  procure  a  sample 
of  fresh  cake  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  com- 
mittee wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Voelcker  on  the  subject  of 
stale  and  mouldy  cake,  as  given  at  pp.  142,  143,  vol  i., 
1865,  and  further  to  the  caution  which  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  purchase  of  cakes  composed  of  several  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  any  one  of  which  ingredients  being 
in  bad  condition  may  have  the  effect  of  setting  up  de 
composition  in  the  other  constituents  of  the  cake,  anc 
thus  produce  injury  to  the  stock  using  it.  In  reference 
to  the  case  of  a  patent  blood  manure,  sent  by  Mr.  F. 
Minett,  the  committee  have  received  an  explanatory 
statement  from  the  makers,  Messrs.  Griffin,  Morris  " 
Griffin,  which  they  recommend  shall  be  inserted  r 
an  appendix  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal.  Th 
report  having  been  adopted,  it  was  moved  by  the  Earl 
of  Powis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leeds,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, "That  the  Council  approve  of  the  course 
pursued  as  to  the  action  with  Mr.  Bradburn  by  the 
President  and  gentlemen  who  attended  the  consulta- 
tion with  .Sir  John  Karslake." 

Veterinary.  —  Major-General  Viscount  Bridport 
(chairman)  reported  that  the  committee  had  had  an 
interview  with  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  at  which  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Veterinary  Committee  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  A  copy  of  the 
Council  minute  of  June  5,  1861,  which  contains  the 
latest  arrangement  in  reference  to  veterinary  privileges 
made  between  the  Council  of  this  Society  and  the 
Governors  of  the  College,  has  therefore  been  forwarded 
to  the  Governors,  with  a  request  that  they  would  com- 
municate officially  their  views  on  the  subject.     As  the 


August  Council  meeting  is  generally  thinly  attended, 
the  committee  suggested  that  they  should  defer  makuig 
their  report  until  the  November  Council.  Professor 
Brown  having  been  requested  to  visit  Coldham  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  serious  outbreak  of 
splenic  apoplexy  amongst  cattle,  the  committee  pre- 
sented his  report,  and  recommended  that  it  be  pub- 
1  in  the  Journal  and  his  expenses  paid.  The  . 
nittee  also  recommended  that  Professor  Simonds 
be  allowed  the  travelling  expenses  of  two  veterinary 
assistants  at  the  Wolverhampton  meeting,  and  also 
that  the  remauiing  half  for  experimental  purposes, 
viz.,;i25,  begrant^.  This  report  having  been  adopted, 
Professor  Simonds  made  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  patent  cake,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
Chemical  Committee  ;  and  Mr.  Torr  stated  that,  as  a 
preventive  of  splenic  apoplexy,  he  had  successfully, 
used  weekly  doses  of  half  an  ounce  of  saltpeUe  ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  very  large  and  heavy  animals,  as  much  as 


lof 


Education.— Mr.  Holland  (chairman)  reported, 
that  the  present  system  of  examination  had  been  com- 
menced in  1868,  when  £ia  were  distributed  in  prizes.; 
In  the  following  year  (1869)  two  life  memberships 
were  gained,  and  £Ti,  were  given  away  in  prizes.  In 
S70  no  prizes  were  distributed.  This  year  two 
fe  memberships  have  been  gained,  and  ^60  have  been 
awarded  in  prizes.  Thus,  in  the  four  yea; 
petitors  have  been  made  life  members,  am 
;^I95  has  been  awarded  in  prizes. 

In  the  first  year  (1S6S)  18  candidates  entered,  and  12 
attended  the  examinations,  but  as  no  one  passed  in 
book-keeping,  which  was  a  sine  qud  noii,  no  prizes 
were  awarded,  although  in  other  respects  the  results 
of  the  examinations  were  satisfactory. 

In  1869  there  were  21  entries,  and  18  candidates 
attended  ;  of  these,  two  took  a  first-class,  and  eight 
were  second-class  men.  In  1S70  only  two  candidates 
entered  ;  both  attended,  and  both  failed.  This  year 
there  were  nine  entries,  four  attended  ;  of  the  four  two 
are  first-class  men,  and  have  gained  life  memberships, 
and  one  has  gained  a  second  class. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  usual  fees  be 
paid  to  the  examiners  for  the  present  year,  and  stated 
their  opinion  that  more  time  must  elapse  before  the 
advantages  arising  from  success  at  these  examinations 
can  be  generally  appreciated.  They  intended,  there- 
fore, at  the  August  Council  meeting  to  apply  for  a 
renewal  of  the  grant  on  the  same  conditions,  and  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  last  year. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  general  Cardiff  Committee  :  —  Lord 
Vernon  (chairman),  Eari  of  Lichfield,  Eari  of  Powis, 
Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven, 
Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  A. 
K.  Macdonald,Bart.  ;SirWatkmW.Wynn,Bart.,M.P.  ; 
C.  E.  Amos,  C.  Bamett,  T.  C. Booth,  Edward  Bowly, 
Charles  S.  Cantrell,  D.  R.  Davies,  Joseph  Druce, 
W.  7.  Edmonds,  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Richard 
Homsby,  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Col.  Kingscote, 
M  P.,  Robert  Leeds,  R.  H.  Masfen,  Richard  Milward, 
Charles  Randell,  R.  C.  Ransome,  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P., 
Wilham  Sanday,  Joseph  Shuttleworth,  William  Torr, 
James  Webb,  WiUiam  Wells,  M.P.,  Charies  White- 
head, Lieut. -Col.  WUson,  Jacob  Wilson,  the  Stewards. 
Mr.  Thompson  having  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion :—"  That  in  future  the  list  of  questions  to  be 
answered  by  towns  competing  for  the  country  meetings 
shall  include  one  calling  for  a  statement  of  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  the  land  required  for  the  trial  of  imple- 
ments, the  acreage  wanted  being  furnished  by  the 
Society,"  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Torr,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Torr  then  called  attention  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  Foreign  cattle  trade  recently 
made  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  the  injury  which 
may  have  been  thereby  inflicted  on  English  herds  ;  he 
regretted  especially  that  only  12  hours'  quarantine  was 
required  to  be  passed  by  animals  from  foreign  countries, 
and  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  prolonged.  He 
regarded  the  present  scaicity  of  store  stock  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  he,  therefore, 
viewed  with  alarm  the  result  of  allowing  cattle  to  be 
imported  from  Hamburgh,  as  had  recently  been  the 
case,  according  to  his  information,  into  Great  Britam, 
through  the  port  of  Grimsby. 

Prof.  Simonds,  as  connected  with  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Privy  Council,  wished  to  state  that 
the  reports  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from 
time  to  time  were  often  either  erroneous  or  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  he  stated  that  the  statement  quoted 
by  Mr.  Torr  in  reference  to  importation  of  cattle  from 
Hamburgh  was  utterly  untrue.  No  cattle  are  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  the  British  Islands,  unless 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landmg,  except  those  from 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark  :  and  these  countries 
do  not  allow  the  importation  of  cattle  by  land  or  sea 
Formerly  the  importation  of  cattle  into  Holland,  and 
their  transit  through  that  country,  were  sources  of  con- 
siderable revenue  to  its  Government ;  but  both  these 
branches  of  the  cattle  trade  had  been  suppressed  by 
Royal  proclamation  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
export  trade.  The  cattle  were  all  carefully  examined 
before  being  shipped,  and  after  arriving  in  England 
two  separate  inspections  were  made  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  12  hours,  therefore  the  risk  was  reduced  to  a 
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and  the  ship  cleansed  and 
of   each    vessel    engaged 


If,  however,  any  case  of  disease  were  dis- 
covered, the  whole  cargo  was  immediately  slaughtered, 

'        ■'■  infected  ;  and  the  owners 

1  conveying  cattle  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  were  required  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  amount  of  £1000  that  it  had  not  been 
employed  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle  from  the 
scheduled  countries.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Dent,  he  added  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  not  preva- 
lent in  Holland,  except  in  a  very  limited  district. 

Mr.  J.  Dent-Dent,  M.P.,  considered  that  Mr.  Torr 
had  raised  a  very  important  question,  and  that 
Professor  Simonds'  explanation  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Privy  Council  was  very  satisfactory.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Society  were  of  opinion  that  the 
importation  of  store  stock  should  be  prohibited,  then 
they  ought  to  make  that  representation  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend 
so  serious  a  prohibition,  he  did  not  see  that  they  could 
recommend  that  any  additional  precautions  should  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Thompson  concurred  in  this  view,  and  thought 
that  the  alarm  of  people  on  this  question  often  arose 
from  ignorance  of  the  precautions  that  were  adopted, 
and  he  also  considered  that  any  considerable  extension 
of  the  period  of  quarantine  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
trade  in  foreign  cattle. 

Mr.  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.,  also  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  hearing  the  explanation  given  by  Professor 
Simonds,  and  he  felt  that  the  agricultural  public  ought 
to  have  the  statements  that  had  been  made  placed 
before  them  in  an  official  form  ;  he  therefore  moved ; — 

"  That  the  Council  having  heard  a  statement  from 
Professor  Simonds,  as  to  the  present  regulations  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  as  to  the 
precautions  adopted  with  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  stock,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
obtain  such  a  statement  in  an  official  form,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Privy  Council  be  requested  to  allow  Pro- 
fessor Simonds  to  communicate  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  publication  the  exact  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  under  which  the  importation  ef 
foreign  cattle  is  now  carried  on. " 

This  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  carried  unanimously. 


£AST  KENT. 
Land  Drainage — At   a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  held  at  Canterbury,  Mr.  WEBii,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,   read  the  foUowng  exhaustive   paper   on   this 
subject:  — 

He  said  :  I  think  the  subject  of  drainage,  proposed 
for  to-day's  discussion,  is  one  that  may  very  properly 
follow  the  last  we  heard  in  this  room,  namely,  Mr. 
Aveling's  excellent  paper  on  steam  cultivation,  because 
I  feel  certain  that  on  a  clay  soil  you  cannot  thoroughly 
develope  the  full  advantage  of  that  new  and  useful 
system  of  cultivation  without  first  obtaining  perfect 
drainage,  for  the  more  stiff  land  is  pulverised  the  1 
it  will  retain  and  absorb  moisture.  In  a  national  point 
of  view  our  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  fo 
have,  according  to  the  good  autliority  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  20  million  acres  of  undrained  land  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  we  have  many  thousand  acres  in 
Kent.  Now,  as  Mr.  Baily  Denton  reckons  that  it 
will  cost  at  least  100  million  pounds  sterling  to  perfect 
this  class  of  land  improvement,  we  must,  I  think,  all 
regret  that  the  surplus  capital  of  this  nation  does 
go  more  towards  increasing  the  wealth  and  salubrity 
of  our  own  island  than  in  being  drained  off,  as  it  is 
in  Russian,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  bonds.  Al 
though  we  read  that  the  Romans  well  understood 
the  art  of  drainage  2000  years  ago,  yet,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  efforts 
our  own  countryinen  appear  to  have  been  most  lax  in 
getting  rid  of  their  superabundant  water,  nor  was  much 
good  pipe  drainage  done  until  1846,  when  Parliament 
granted  34  millions  of  public  money  to  be  advanced 
to  landowners  on  the  security  of  their  estates,  both 
capital  and  interest  to  be  paid  off  in  22  years.  The 
avidity  with  which  this  loan  was  sought  and  expended 
soon  gave  rise  to  various  companies,  and  we  have  now 
the  Lands  Improvement  Company  and  several  others, 
all  of  which  are  willing  to  advance  money  under  the 
Private  Moneys  Drainage  Act,  the  interest  charged 
being  generally  at  the  rate  of  5  percent.,  and  I J  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  redemption'  of  capital,  thrown 
over  a  space  of  25  years.  I  need  hardly  revert  to  the 
immense  benefit  which  our  country,  but  chiefly  the 
agricultural  portion,  has  obtained  by  the  organisation 
of  these  public  bodies.  The  impetus  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  estates  has  been  immense,  and  a 
tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  has  now  the  opportunity 
of  expending  money  in  permanent  improvements  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  younger  branches  of  his  family. 
Although  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  drainage  in 
other  counties,  my  own  experience  of  the  working  part 
has  been  entirely  confined  to  Kent,  but  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  without  presumption,  that  I  have 
had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  underground 
strata  of  this  county,  having  had  the  superintendence 
of  drainage  works  from  one  corner  to  the  other.  In 
early  life  I  had  the  management  of  a  clay  farm,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  without  drainage  there  was  an  immense 
waste  in  the  outlay  both  for  labour  and  manure,  and 
from  the  trials  I  made  then,  both  by  test  holes  and  by 
draining  parts  at  different  depths,  as  well  as  by  leaving 


termed  iate  spaces  undrained,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  deep  drainage  was  the  most  effective  ;  and  I  can 
say,  after  having  done  6000  acres,  at  the  cost  of, 
perhaps,  ^^40,000,  that  I  never  had  to  regret  (even  in 
"ngle  field)  going  too  deep,  or  the  outlay  that  has 
been  made.  I  will  not  say  that  the  work  has  been 
done  as  well  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  now  that  we 
get  better  workmen  and  better  pipes  we  shall  I  hope 
also  see  an  improvement  in  the  work  generally.  I 
propose  to  consider  the  subject  before  us  under  four 
1st.  Is  drainage  necessary  at  all  ?  2d.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  works  ?  3d.  What 
the  probable  cost  ?     4th.  The  advantages  obtained. 

Is  Drainage  Necessary? — I  think  that  all  land 
which  requires  surface  furrows  or  open  drains  would 
pay  to  drain,  lor  I  cannot  believe  that  stagnant  water 
remaining  in  the  soil  can  do  any  good,  but  the  reverse; 
must  impoverish  and  deteriorate  the  better  qualities 
of  the  earth,  for  after  the  land  is  drained  the  soil 
becomes  a  filterer,  retaining  the  good  properties  which 
e  told  both  rain  and  snow  bring  down,  while  the 
both  of  plants  and  grass  have  freer  action  and  go 
deeper  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  taken  away.  In 
this  we  have  one  very  good  example.  Upon  undrained 
land.  Wheat  will  frequently  get  root-fallen  just  pre- 
vious to  harvest,  but  we  rarely  notice  heavy  land,  if  it  is 
drained,  and  at  all  in  good  heart,  to  be  liable  to  root- 
fallen  crops.  I  should  say  the  simplest  plan  to  find  out 
whether  the  soil  is  surcharged  with  water  is  to  dig  a 
hole  4  feet  deep,  and  to  place  four  drain  pipes 
upright,  one  on  the  other  ;  if  the  water  rises  in  the 
hole  and  remains  in  the  pipes  after  three  or  four 
days,  it  is  a  clear  proof  there  is  a  tenacious  soil 
underneath  which  prevents  the  water  from  getting 
away.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land,  which, 
although  it  cannot  be  termed  clay,  yet,  partaking  of 
day  and  loam,  would  pay  to  drain.  I  allude  more 
particularly  to  those  fields  that  we  find  feed  badly 
with  sheep,  where  in  wet  seasons,  on  Turnips,  they 
will  frequently  be  up  to  their  hocks  in  mud  ;  also 
there  are  many  lands  which,  although  no  water 
is  visible  on  the  surface,  require  draining.  For 
instance,  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  marsh  land 
where  the  surface  has  been  so  dry  and  sound  that  a 
four-horse  waggon  would  hardly  make  an  impression  ; 
and  I  remember  one  in  particular  which  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Club  came  to  see.  The  surface 
was  quite  dry  and  hard,  and,  but  for  the  purple 
and  sickly  hue  of  the  grass,  one  would  hardly  have 
dreamed  of  water.  In  cutting  out  the  first  3  feet  of 
these  drains  the  ground  was  as  dry  as  a  road,  but  at 
4  feet  deep  the  water  spun  out  so  fast  that  the  pipelayer 
could  hardly  see  to  lay  the  pipes.  I  must  mention 
another  circumstance  which  came  across  me  this  year 
in  draining  under  the  chalk  hills  near  Charing.  Tlie 
field  was  known  to  be  wet  at  times,  but  as  it  had  to  be 
cropped  with  Wheat,  we  were  obliged  to  begin  the 
work  early.  The  soil  was  a  chalk  rubble,  mixed  with 
flint  stones  and  a  stiff  clay,  and  the  men  had  to  \ 
mattock  the  greater  part  ;  at  3  feet  deep  the  soil 
quite  dry,  but  at  4  feet  the  water  ran  a  stream.  The 
field  had  previously  been  drained  shallow,  with  but 
little  good  effect.  In  speaking  of  draining  marsh  land, 
I  feel  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground,  for  I  know 
many  excellent  graziers  who  would  not  have  their 
marshes  drained  if  done  free  of  cost ;  but  this  I  ca 
understand,  for  while  many  disagree  as  to  draining 
marsh  land,  there  are  few  who  do  not  approve  of 
draining  upland  pasture.  Now  if  it  is  right  to 
take  away  the  water  in  one  instance,  surely  it 
must  be  in  the  other.  No  good  gardener  in  these 
days  attempts  to  water  his  plants  at  their  roots, 
because  they  thrive  so  much  better  if  the  moisture 
is  supplied  on  the  surface,  and  I  also  think  it 
must  be  most  injurious  for  grasses  to  lie  for  months 
with  moisture  at  their  roots.  The  question  I  think  is 
this :  Is  water  remaining  stagnant  at  the  root  of 
grasses  injurious  to  them  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  ?  and,  remaining  there,  does  it  give  moisture 
and  assistance  to  the  plant  at  the  time  of  need,  namely, 
the  summer  months  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  by  relieving 
land  of  water  when  it  is  overcharged,  the  soil  is  left  in 
a  better  condition  ;  it  does  not  crack  so  much  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  roots  penetrate  deeper ;  great  im- 
provement is  also  seen  in  the  rills  and  low  places  ;  for 
whereas,  undrained,  they  only  produce  coarse  stringy 
grass,  after  draining  they  yield  the  best  of  herbage. 
Again,  we  have  much  land  that  rots  sheep,  and  upon 
this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  in  some  seasons  the 
loss  is  immense.  In  1S60  I  sent  40  sheep  to  one  farm 
to  be  kept,  and  only  one  survived  this  disease — 
entirely  occasioned  by  excessive  wet. 

2.  The  Best  Methods  of  Land  Drainage.— \n  passing 
on  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  doing  the  work,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  addressing  the  present  assembly, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  so  many  practical  men,  I  shall 
be  treating  of  matters  which  are  everyday  work  to 
you,  but  unless  I  enter  a  little  into  detail  I  feel  I  shall 
not  be  doing  my  duty.  The  object  of  all  drainage 
should  be  to  make  it  as  permanent  as  possible,  and  as 
the  landlord  has  the  most  durable  interest  in  the  soil, 
he  is,  I  think,  the  person  that  should  have  the  work 
done,  charging  a  percentage  on  the  outlay.  The  system 
of  the  landlord  finding  tiles,  and  the  tenant  the  labour, 
is  most  objectionable.  I  am  not  referring  now  as  to 
whether  the  bargain  is  or  is  not  a  fair  one,  but,  suppos- 


ing that  part  to  have  been  well  considered,  experience 
has  taught  us  that  under  this  arrangement  a  great  deal 
of  bad  draining  has  been  done,  and  money  wasted,  for 
a  tenant  has  rarely  a  stafif  of  men  who  understand  the 
work,  and  each  bottomer  (as  he  is  called)  is  allowed  to 
lay  his  own  pipes.  Fortunately  for  us  the  great  con- 
troversy as  to  deep  and  shallow  draining  is  pretty  well 
at  an  end  ;  therefore  we  may,  I  think,  consider  that 
where  4  feet  can  be  obtained,  that  depth  should  as  a 
rule  be  adopted.  I  am  of  course  in  this  (as  in  all  other 
matters)  speaking  generally,  because  we  now  and  then 
find  a  field  in  which,  for  want  of  fall  or  some  other 
cause,  it  is  preferable  to  go  3  feet.  The  only  land 
I  ever  doubted  as  to  the  advisability  of  draining  4  feet 
deep  is  the  Wealden  clay,  which  we  find  abound- 
ing from  Ashford  to  Bethersden,  Tenterden,  and 
indeed  nearly  through  all  the  Dene  into  the  Weald  of 
Sussex  ;  not  that  I  am  afraid  as  to  the  water  getting 
down  into  a  4  feet  drain,  but  whether  the  land  is 
worth  the  additional  expense,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  a  3  feet  drain  does  not  take  off  the  water 
sufficiently  for  all  farming  operations.  In  one  point 
there  is,  I  think,  a  great  difference  between  the  yellow 
plastic  clay  of  the  Weald  district  and  the  blue  or 
London  clay  which  lies  in  the  Beckenham,  Sheppy, 
Hoo,  and  Whitstable  districts  ;  for,  although  both 
soils  are  equally  strong  and  tenacious,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  the  blue  clay  opens  the  most  in 
dry  seasons,  and  this  much  assists  deep  drain- 
age. I  also  think  (but  I  may  be  wrong)  that 
there  are  more  fertilising  powers  in  the  subsoil  of 
the  blue  than  in  the  yellow  clays,  and  where  the 
roots  run  the  most  the  water  is  certain  to  follow.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  tramway  will  be  laid 
from  the  range  of  chalk  hills  into  the  Weald  ;  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  landed  proprietors  this  might 
be  effected  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  nothing  would 
more  benefit  deep  drainage  than  a  good  supply  of 
chalk.  On  our  most  retentive  clays  it  is,  I  think,  a 
istake  that  because  we   put  our  drains  deeper 
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Knowing  that  Mr.  George  Neve,  of  Sissinghurst,  has 
had  several  thousand  acres  drained  under  his  manage- 
ment in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  knowing  how  prac- 
tical he  is  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  I  have  asked  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  which  he  has  kindly  given  me.  It 
is  as  follows  : — "  I  may  say  in  the  first  place  that  I 
am  convinced  that  no  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  drains,  but  that  the  nature  of  the 
soil  should  decide  it.  In  no  case  that  I  am  aware  of 
has  the  3  feet  failed  to  drain  the  land  perfectly 
in  the  stiff  clays  at  i  rod  apart,  and  in  the  lighter  soils 
at  I  \  rod.  The  4  feet  drains  have  been  put  in  from 
1 4  to  2  rods  apart,  and  in  a  few  instances  even  further 
apart.  These  have  not  in  all  cases  acted  so  well.  I 
find  that  even  in  the  lighter  soils  the  land  is  longer 
drying  in  the  spring  than  with  3  feet  draining."  I 
shall  also  quote,  with  his  kind  permission,  the  opinion 
of  another  gentleman  who  has  drained  much  in  the 
same  district,  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Hothfield,  who  says  : 
— "After  trying  several  experiments  with  drains  at 
diflerent  depths,  my  most  shallow  drains  are  now 
always  4  feet,  even  upon  the  stiffest  soils,  and  I  very 
much  prefer  this  depth  to  anything  less.  I  vary  the 
width  between  the  drains  from  18  to  33  feet,  according 
to  the  subsoil."  Now,  before  quitting  the  point  as  to 
depth,  I  must  further  remark  that  hitherto  we  have  not 
had  the  aid  of  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  as  the  steam-plough, 
for  we  shall  now  not  only  have  the  wet  land  ploughed  as 
deep  as  may  be  required  without  the  treading  of  two 
or  four  heavy  horses  up  the  furrows,  but  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  subsoiling  performed  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  this  has  hitherto  been  a  very 
costly  operation  when  done  with  horses  ;  indeed,  I 
look  upon  this  as  the  greatest  boon  to  the  occupier 
of  wet  land,  for  before  a  good  subsoiling  alone  cost 
from  12s.  to  241.  per  acre,  and  now  I  understand 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  by  steam  can  both  be  done 
for  about  25J.  per  acre.  In  setting  out  the  work, 
the  first  thing  is  to  look  well  to  the  outfall,  which 
should  be  placed  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
roots  getting  into  the  drain ;  there  should  also  be  no 
discharge  or  entry  of  any  surface  drain  to  cause  a 
deposit  to  accumulate  before  the  outfall,  and  it  may 
be  advisable,  rather  than  choose  a  spot  which  will 
not  give  a  depth  of  more  than  30  inches,  to  carry 
the  main  across  another  field,  which  would  give  4  feet. 
It  also  frequently  occurs  that  a  sufficiently  good  out- 
fall cannot  be  obtained  without  getting  the  consent  of 
an  adjoining  owner  to  cut  through  his  field,  and  here, 
I  may  remark,  that  although  the  Land  Drainage  Act 
1S61  does  provide  powers  for  carrying  a  main  drain 
or  an  open  sewer  through  the  estate  of  an  adjoining 
owner,  slill  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  all  ordinary 
cases  of  drainage,  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  necessary  forms  are  too  great  to  enable  persons  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  the 
outfall  is  placed  in  a  ditch  where  there  is  a  hedge,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  3  or  4  feet  of  iron  pipe  of  the  same 
size  as  the  main,  as  that  effectually  prevents  roots  get- 
ting in,  and  all  drains  (whether  mains  or  minors) 
should  be  placed  far  beyond  the  range  of  Elm  or  Ash 
roots.  I  have  known  Elm  roots  to  travel  from  40  to 
50  yards  from  the  parent  stock,  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  a  drain  (even  4  feet  deep)  is  ever  safe  from  the 
reach  of  Lucerne    roots,   or    a    30-inch   drain  from 
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Uiose  of  Mangel  or  Carrots,  for  the  moisture  in 
a  drain  is  always  attractive  to  roots  of  any  kind. 
We  have  found  it  better  to  dispense  with  any  grating 
before  the  pipe  at  the  outfall.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  works  the  outfall  should  be 
headed  up  with  brickwork  and  Roman  cement  ;  all 
minor  drains  should  be  carried  into  a  main,  and  not 
allowed  to  empty  themselves  into  a  ditch,  for  one 
outfall  is  much  easier  to  watch  and  protect  than  so 
many.  The  main  drain  should  be  laid  with  a  good 
fall  and  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  minors,  and 
when  it  is  ascertained  what  area  of  land  is  to  be  carried 
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of  the  main  pipe  is  all-sufficient.     For  instance, 


rry  3  acres,  a  4-inch  pipe  for 


5  acres,  a  6-inch  for  12  acres,  and  a  9-inch  for  30 
and  so  in  proportion.  The  minor  drains  should  be  cut 
parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  hill,  falling  with  a  slight  curve 
into  the  main,  which  is  generally  laid  about  2  inches 
under  the  minor.  I  think  all  agree  now  that  the  drain 
acts  much  more  evenly  in  this  way  than  when  the  main 
is  put  across  the  slope,  and  anyone  who  has  tried  by 
test  holes  the  two  plans  must  have  observed  that 
the  former  is  the  best.  The  small  pipes  should  be  a 
good  2  inches  in  the  clear,  well  burnt  and  evenly  cut  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  few  of  our  tilemakers  have 
made  the  2-inch  pipes  to  the  full  size,  and  it  is  better 
to  pay  an  extra  2s.  per  thousand  than  have  them  under- 
size.  All  the  pipes  should  be  laid  by  one  foreman,  or 
by  a  pipelayer  assisting  him,  one  then  being  made 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  pipe 
should  be  turned  on  the  hook  until  it  fits  well  with  the 
last  one  made,  and  after  they  are  all  in,  the  drain 
should  have  the  even  appearance  of  a  length  of  rope. 
The  pipe  should  then  be  covered  with  the  stiffest  soil, 
and  no  other  cover  is  necessary  except  in  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils,  where  it  is  frequently  requisite  to  use 
straw  to  prevent  the  drain  from  silting,  especially  if  the 
work  is  done  in  wet  weather.  Where  the  soil  is  all 
sand,  it  must  be  better  to  use  collars  with  the  pipes.  I 
saw  some  very  good  work  done  in  this  way  by  Mr. 
Rutherford  (whom  I  have  quoted  before).  On  the 
question  of  collars,  he  says  : — "  I  very  much  prefer  the 
pipe  and  collar  to  the  old  tiles  and  sole.  First,  they 
answer  better  in  all  soils  ;  secondly,  the  water  perco- 
lates as  freely  into  the  former  as  into  the  latter ;  thirdly, 
I  have  never  had  a  pipe  and  collar  drain  stopped  up  by 
sand,  but  am  always  most  careful  not  to  have  a  sharp 
fall  at  the  upper  part  and  a  less  fall  at  the  lower.  The 
cost  of  the  collars  is  loj.  per  looo."  I  hardly  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  any  other  material  than  pipes. 
I  have  used  stones,  where  they  have  been  abundant, 
and  where  the  distance  to  a  tilery  has  been  very  great. 
Although  they  make  an  imperfect  conduit,  they  have 
answered  well,  but  I  much  prefer  pipes ;  there  is  little 
saving  of  expense,  except  on  the  score  of  cartage.  We 
have  also  used  brushwood  on  a  small  scale  in  woods, 
where  we  have  found  the  Oaks  getting  dead-topped  and 
the  Ash  dying.  The  work  has  been  done  in  this  way  : 
Instead  of  cutting  the  usual  2  feet  grips,  we  have  cut 
them  4  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  about  one  foot  of  the 
bottom  with  furze  or  brushwood  cut  on  the  spot,  and  I 
believe  the  benefits  will  be  very  great  and  durable.  The 
Oak  timber  is  certainly  wearing  out  fast  on  some  soils, 
and  if  by  the  additional  cost  of  4^.  or  bd.  per  rod 
the  roots  can  be  laid  drier  it  is  worth  consideration. 
In  draining  marshes  a  sufficient  fall  can  rarely  be 
obtained  by  carrying  a  drain  to  the  common  ditches. 
We  find  it  necessary  generally  to  carry  the  outfall  to 
the  fleets,  which  formerly  were  the  main  estuaries  of 
our  creeks,  for  nothing  less  than  6  or  7  feet  is  of  much 
use,  as  marshes  are  so  flat  and  the  water  so  sluggish, 
that  unless  the  minors  enter  the  main  at  about 
5  feet  6  inches,  the  men  have  a  difficulty  to  keep 
their  depth.  It  is  better  not  to  run  the  minors  in  flat 
marshes  beyond  the  length  of  120  to  180  yards.  On  a 
hill  district,  such  as  Dover  and  Folkestone,  we  often 
find  a  strong  clay  soil  overlapping  a  substratum  of 
chalk  or  stone,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  such  situations 
to  find  the  fields  dip  to  the  centre,  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  a  main  except  at  great  expense, 
and  in  such  places  it  will  be  found  best  to  sink  a  small 
well,  as  the  water  then  readily  gets  away  through  the 
fissures  of  the  chalk  or  rock.  I  cannot  pass  on  without 
alluding  to  one  great  assistant  to  our  deep  drainage, 
although  we  do  trample  him  under  our  feet— I  mean 
the  worm.  We  have  only  to  examine  a  good  piece  of 
porous  brick  earth,  and  we  find  the  worms  have  sunk 
fine  perpendicular  holes  at  least  8  to  10  feet  deep  ;  and 
as  the  water  is  taken  from  clay,  so  it  is  found  they 
increase  and  assist  ihe  fertility  of  the  soil.  At  present 
we  have  hardly  enough  in  our  marshes,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  right  to  import  some  from  the  hill  pastures, 
where  they  abound.  To  give  you  an  instance  that  they 
do  not  naturally  live  in  either  wet  or  salt  marshes,  my 
grandfather  enclosed  about  100  acres  from  the  sea  at 
least  80  years  ago,  and  the  old  "looker,"  who  had 
lived  there  many  years,  told  me  he  had  never  seen  a 
worm  on  the  island  until  we  sent  him  some  Mangels 
for  the  ewes. 

3.  Respecting  the  Cost  of  Land  Drainage,  — I  think  if  I 
give  an  estimate  of  i  acre  drained  at  an  interval  of 
iS  feet  apart  and  another  at  33  feet,  I  shall  be  taking 
the  width  most  usually  adopted  for  the  very  stiff  as 
well  as  for  the  milder  soils.  The  prices  for  cutting 
are  those  which  would  be  paid  on  an  average  of  years  ; 
but  after  a  very  dry  'summer,  they  would  not  be  suffi- 


cient. We  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  io</.  or  \\d.  \ 
per  rod  when  the  work  has  commenced  early  after 
harvest,  and  \s.  31/.  to  \s.  6d.  per  rod  where  there  has 
been  much  gravel.  In  Kent  I  find  the  cost  of  both 
labour  and  pipes  to  exceed  the  prices  paid  in  other 
counties.  This  I  consider  we  may  attribute  to  the 
labour  market  being  generally  higher  in  this  county. 

Cost  of  Draming  1  acre,  2\feei  apart,  4y&f/  dee/>. 

i25rods  of  cuttinffat  S*/.  ;£4     3     9 

2281  pipes  at  22J.  per  1000 2  10     3 

Mains,  labour  and  pipes  ..100 

Heading  drains 010 

Laying  in  pipes  . .'        ..         . .     o  10    o 

Cartage      ..  ..  ..  ..060 

Total ^8  II     o 

Estimated  cost,  -^-^  feet  apart. 

8a  rods  of  cutting  at  8(2.  . .  X2  13     4 

1452  pipes  at  22^.  I  12    o 

Mains,  labour  and  pipes  ..         ..  ..         ..100 

Heading  drains    ..  010 

Laying  in  pipes 068 

Total £1  17     o 

4.  The  advantages  ol-tained  qxq  so  clear,  that  I  need 
hardly  take  up  your  time  much  longer.  That  there  is 
a  considerable  mcrease  in  the  crop,  and  especially  in 
wet  seasons,  is  quite  certain.  To  speak  positively  of 
the  increased  value  from  draining  on  pasture  land  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task ;  one  can  keep  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  corn  separate,  but  to  say  how  much  more 
weight  of  grass  or  extra  quality  in  the  grass  is  not  quite 
so  easy.  I  can,  however,  give  you  some  data  that  it 
does  pay  to  drain  and  improve  marshes,  and  I  shall 
give  these  results  for  what  they  are  worth,  because, 
besides  draining,  there  have  been  other  improvements 
made.  In  1S49  I  had  the  management  of  400  acres  of 
marsh  land  ;  the  land  was  all  undrained,  and  more  or 
less  covered  with  rushes  and  ant-hills.  The  produce 
of  wool  for  the  first  seven  years  1849  to  1S56  {before 
the  land  was  drained)  averaged  yearly  25  pecks  ;  from 
1856  to  1S63  (while  the  works  were  in  operation) 
31  pecks;  from  1S63  to  1870  {since  they  were 
completed),  37  pecks  ;  being  an  increase  of 
12  pecks;  and,  as  £\()  has  been  the  average 
price  for  the  last  seven  years,  the  increased 
value  has  been  ;i^228  per  annum.  I  think  the  produce 
of  wool  almost  a  better  guide  than  that  of  mutton  on 
such  an  occupation,  because  the  returns  from  sheep 
vary  so  much  both  as  to  prices  made  and  the  mode  of 
grazing.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  say  that  owing  to 
the  drought  of  1868  and  1S70,  the  returns  for  the  last 
three  years  have  been  less  than  for  any  year  since  1S49  ; 
and  although  the  land  is  improved  the  loss  has  been 
considerable,  indeed  no  human  power  can  withstand 
the  effects  of  such  seasons,  and  we  must  bend  to  the 
will  of  One  who  ordains  all  for  the  best.  But  from  the 
closest  observation  I  have  made,  I  have  not  found  that 
the  drained  marshes  have  suffered  more  from  drought 
than  the  undrained.  We  have  had  for  the  last  three 
years  a  less  downfall  of  rain  than  for  many  years.  I 
find  the  average  has  been  (taken  three  miles  from 
Sittingbourne,  and  156  feet  above  the  sea  level)  not 
quite  22  inches,  whereas  for  the  20  years  previous  to  lS68 
the  average  was  274  inches.  We  have,  therefore,  about 
l$h  inches  due  to  give  us  the  same  average  for  23  years. 
The  consequence  is,  out  marshes  and  grass  lands  have 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  water,  and  they  do 
not  recover.  Vet  the  cold  stiff  uplands  never  looked 
better.  Why  is  this?  Because  they  have  had  no 
excess  of  wet,  and  are  enjoying  natural  drainage.  As 
we  cannot  very  well  store  our  superfluity  of  winter 
water,  we  must  look  forward  to  devising  some  plan 
of  irrigating  our  marshes  by  water  supplied  from 
artesian  wells  ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
before  some  trials  will  be  made.  The  expense  of 
getting  the  water  does  not  appear  to  me  so  great  an 
obstacle  as  the  cost  of  preparing  the  surface  for  irriga- 
tion, for  our  marshes  lie  very  irregular.  In  speaking  of 
storing  water,  a  valuable  member  of  this  Chamber 
(who  is  not  able  to  attend  to-day)  named  to  me  yester- 
day the  importance  of  some  better  steps  being  taken 
on  the.  hill  districts  to  provide  reservoirs  for  the  winter 
water,  either  in  large  ponds  or  tanks.  The  cost  of 
sending  miles  for  water  has  been  very  great  to 
many  of  the  farmers  on  the  hills.  One  other  advant- 
age is  that  the  temperature  of  a  wet  district  must 
be  improved  by  a  good  system  of  deep  drainage. 
All  writers  agree  that  the  evaporation  of  water  adds 
greatly  to  the  coldness,  both  above  and  beneath  the 
surface,  and  especially  of  a  retentive  soil.  And  as 
regards  the  importance  of  climate,  I  can  give  you  a 
very  good  illustration.  In  1859  I  sowed  the  same  sort 
of  Wheat  on  two  farms,  one  in  Sheppy,  the  other  at 
Frinsted.  Both  crops  were  harvested  as  well  as  the 
year  1S60  would  allow.  The  produce  of  both  was  sold 
in  the  same  week  in  November,  i860;  one  realised 
about  6^.  per  qr.,  the  other  34^.,  and  yet  the  distance, 
as  a  crow  flies,  was  barely  18  miles.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  can  expect  to  have  the  same  climate  at  Frinsted  as 
in  Sheppy,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  temperature  of  a 
large  district  like  the  Weald  will  be  much  improved 
by  drainage.  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  1  do  not 
see  why  draining,  if  done  effectively,  should  not  last 
from  50  to  100  years.  I  produce  two  pipes  which 
have  been  taken  up  from  two  marshes,  and  which  have 
been  in  the  ground  nearly  20  years.  Although  the 
bore  is  only  i\  inch,  you  will  observe  there  is  hardly 


any  deposit 

handed  round  to   the  member: 

examined  attentively.] 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  had  all  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  the  exhaustive  and  valuable  paper 
of  Mr.  Webb,  and  it  was  almost  a  pity  to  detract  from  it 
by  reading  anything  more,  but  he  had  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Neame,  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  unable 
to  be  present,  but  who  would  be  very  pleased  if  they 
would  allow  his  paper  to  be  read,  which  would  further 
elucidate  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Webb.  He  would 
therefore  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary  accordingly  read  Mr.  Neame's  paper, 
as  follows  : — 

"  Macknade,  Faversham,  June  23,  1871. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  be  prevented  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  be 
held  to-morrow,  to  support  our  Honourable  Chairman  and 
to  listen  to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Webb  has  so  kindly 
undertaken  to  read  on  Land  Drainage.  It  is  a  subject  so 
important,  one  in  which  those  who  own  land,  those  who 
occupy  land,  and  those  who  consume  the  produce  of  the 
land,  are  much  interested,  because  by  good  drainage, 
followed  by  good  cultivation,  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
much  increased.  I  also  feel  that  our  honourable  chair- 
man and  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  read  a 
paper  before  the  Chamber  are  entitled  to  look  for  the 
support  of  the  members  ;  without  a  good  attendance  of 
members  the  papers  lose  much  of  their  interest  to  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  them,  and  indeed  for  this 
reason  (which  I  feel  to  be  a  very  strong  one),  as  my  absence 
is  unavoidable,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  for  discussion. 

"  A  few  simple  observations  will,  I  think,  satisfy  many 
persons  that  deep  draining— by  which  I  mean  drains  cut 
4  feet  deep — must  be  more  effective  than  shallow  drains — 
by  which  I  mean  drains  cut  2  feet  (except  on  very  tenacious 
clays) — the  shallow  drains  scarcely  draining  the  land  that 
is  tilled,  the  deep  drains  draining  the  land  that  is  tilled 
and  the  subsoil  also.  When  the  land  remains  saturated 
with  wet  the  roots  of  plants  are  deterred  from  entering  it, 
or  if  they  enter  they  perish.  The  evil  lies  generally  deeper 
than  .the  vegetation.  The  hmit  is  not  beyond  our  reach, 
at  any  rate  we  should  endeavour  to  approach  it.  As  the 
subsoil  becomes  drained  the  roots  of  plants  perforate  it 
more  freely,  and  where  the  roots  can  go  the  water  can 
follow,  and  by  degrees  the  subsoil  becomes  porous  ;  but  a 
very  dry  season  is  very  desirable  after  land  draining  on  very 
stiff  land,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  subsoil  and  ren- 
dering it  porous.  After  wet  seasons,  treading  heavy  land 
by  horses  (especially  in  wet  weather)  often  prevents  the 
drains  working  so  effectually  as  they  othenvise  would  do. 
There  is  a  doubt  about  deep  draining  on  what  we  term 
very  hard  tenacious  clays,  which  still  exists  among  many 
eminent  practical  drainers.  My  own  opinion  is  that  deep 
draining  should  be  the  rule,  and  shallow  draining  the 
judicious  exception.  By  deep  draining  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  drains  being  stopped  by  deep  cultivation,  and  less  fear 
of  their  being  stopped  or  interfered  with  by  roots  of  Hops, 
or  roots  of  Elm,  Ash,  or  other  trees.  As  the  steam-plough 
renders  all  stiff  land  more  pliable,  there  is  not  that  fear  of 
the  pores  of  the  earth  being  stopped  as  there  is  by  horse 
cultivation.  In  fact,  I  almost  incline  to  think  that  where 
the  steam-plough  is  used  deep  drains  will  become  a 
necessity,  and  as  steam-ploughing  is  most  useful  on  the 
heavy  lands  so  deep  draining  must  be  adopted  on  them. 

"  The  facility  of  obtaining  money  for  land  draining  and 
dividing  the  repayment  over  a  number  of  years  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  have  been  present  to  agree 
with  the  remarks  Mr.  Webb  may  make,  or  to  have  dis- 
cussed any  points  wherein  we  may  differ. 

"  I  trust  to  the  kindness  of  the  meeting  to  receive  this 
from  one  who  wishes  prosperity  to  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Frederick  Neame. 

"  George  Slater,  Esq." 

Mr.  MuRTON  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Webb 
for  his  paper.  Mr.  Webb  had  given  great  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  he  thought  no  one  could  but  agree  with 
the  main  points  of  his  address.  In  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  therefore,  he  would  suggest  that  the  paper  should 
be  printed  and  published,  in  order  that  members  of  the 
Chamber  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  at  their 
leisure. 

Mr.  Dowker  seconded,  and  concurred  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  paper  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Chamber.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Webb's  remarks,  he  entirely  agreed  with  him.  He 
could  have  wished  Mr.  Webb  had  said  more  about  drain- 
ing the  marsh  land,  because  in  this  part  of  the  county  they 
were  highly  favoured  as  to  arable  land,  for  they  had  land 
requiring  as  little  drainage  as  any  other  part  of  Kent  with 
the  exception  of  gravel  soils.  In  the  Weald  it  was  of 
course  very  different.  But  they  had  a  considerable  quantity 
of  marsh  land  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  had  been 
so  for  some  years,  that  no  land  whatever  in  East  Kent, 
would  pay  better  for  cultivation  and  drainage  than  marsh 
land.  Some  persons  were  of  opinion  that  marsh  land 
could  not  be  drained  without  its  drying  up  in  dry  sum- 
mers, but  he  must  say  that  his  experience  of  marshes 
which  had  been  drained  was  the  very  reverse.  Where 
land  was  very  wet  in  winter  time,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
all  the  more  burnt  up  in  summer  time.  Grass  roots  could 
not  penetrate  stiff  soils  ;  but  if  the  land  was  more  deeply 
cultivated,  it  would  produce  better  grass.  In  many 
marshes  he  knew,  before  they  were  drained  they  grew 
nothing  but  coarse  water -grass,  which  perished  in  the 
summer  heat,  but  the  same  marshes  when  drained  pro- 
duced much  finer  and  better  grass.  He  considered  they 
were  all  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Webb  for  his  interesting 
and  able  paper. 


Sqo 
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COOLE  AND  MARSHLAND. 

Eeonomkal  Management  of  Farmyard  Manure— \i 

a  late  meeting  of  this  Chamber  of  Agriculture,    Mr. 

J.  Wells  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  on  this  subject 

by  Mr.  Conder,  of  Pontefract.     He  said  : — 

This  subject  has  an  additional  interest  at  present, 
when  the  question  "How  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
our  rivers  by  sewage  from  our  large  cities  and  towns  " 
has  become  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day. 
Every  English  farmer  must  deplore  the  waste  occasioned 
by  the  present  system  of  water  carriage  of  sewage.  It 
therefore  must  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  us  to 
discuss  how  best  to  conserve  and  how  most  judiciously 
to  use  the  ordinary  manure  made  on  the  farm.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  system  most  generally  pursued  may  be 
improved  upon — in  the  fold  first,  by  more  carefully 
muting  the  different  constituents  together,  so  as  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  quality  ;  then,  by  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  occasioned  by  filtration  or  evaporation, 
by  employing  the  means  which  chemistry  has  made 
known  to  fix  that  valuable  but  highly  volatile  sub- 
stance, ammonia.  To  secure  this  end,  foldyards 
entirely  covered  over  are  prefer.able  to  open  yards  ; 
but  when,  on  account  of  the  money  outlay  necessarily 
involved,  these  cannot  be  had,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
prevent  the  rain-water  off  the  roofs  of  surrounding 
buildings  from  washing  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  manure  out  of  the  yard.  Buildings  should  be 
carefully  spouted,  and  the  water  conducted  away  in 
channels  or  drains  under  the  surface.  Another  essential 
point  is  the  application  of  gypsum,  or  some  other 
chemical  compound,  in  the  stables,  cow-bins,  piggeries, 
&c.,  which  will  not  only  prevent  any  unpleasant 
smell,  but  will  also  fix  the  ammonia  that  is  otherwise 
constantly  escaping.  By  using  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime  (calcined,  of  course),  this  may  be  effected  [This  is 
very  questionable.  Ed.]  ;  also,  by  laying  hold  of  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  deposits  it  will  materially  increase 
the  value  of  the  manure.  Gypsum  should  therefore  be 
liberally  applied,  not  only  inside  the  stables,  &c.,  but 
occasionally  over  the  whole  foldyard.  Where  this 
calcined  gypsum  is  difficult  to  procure,  the  principle  of 
Moule's  earth  closet  may  be  adopted,  and  dry  clay, 
finely  pulverised,  ashes,  or  charcoal  of  any  kind  may 
be  used  with  a  good  result.  Thus  the  health  of 
animals  kc])t  indoors  will  be  improved  by  purifying  the 
air  they  breathe,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
fertilising  matter  will  be  secured  in  the  manure.  Some 
writers  on  the  subject  recommend  that  foldyards  should 
be  carefully  paved  with  bricks,  and  so  formed  that  the 
liquid  portions  may  be  drained  off  into  a  large  tank,  to 
be  afterwards  pumped  out  and  carted  on  the  grass 
s\vard  or  other  green  crops.  In  some  speci.al  cases 
perhaps  this  plan  may  be  profitable,  such,  for  instance, 
as  where  a  large  number  of  cows  are  kept  for  dairy 
purposes,  or  in  any  other  establishment  where  large 
numbers  of  horses  or  other  live  stock  are  kept,  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  straw  has  to  be 
practised.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  on  farms 
where  all  the  straw  produced  has  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  if  liquid  manure  tanks  are  of  any  real 
value,  and  if  the  plan  already  described  of  absorbing 
the  urinary  deposits  is  not  much  preferable.  The 
same  principle  should  be  carefully  carried  out  when 
the  manure  is  taken  away  from  the  farmstead.  The 
system  so  common  in  some  districts  should  be  avoided. 


There  is  still  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  this  country  a 
process  somethmg  like  the  following  :  Manure  is  being 
carted  out  from  the  farmstead.  You  observe  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  half-rotten  straw  ;  little  oilcake, 
corn,  or  roots  have  been  consumed  on  the  steading, 
and  the  most  valuable  portion  has  been  allowed  to  run 
off  down  the  surface  drains  from  the  fold.  Thus  made 
it  is  carted  out  into  some  bye-lane,  perhaps  alongside 
an  open  ditch,  then  lightly  thrown  out  with  forks  to 
encourage  fermentation.  Thus  the  ammonia  evapo- 
rates from  the  top  as  the  steaming  vapour  arises,  and 
at  the  bottom  the  liquid  portion  is  being  drained  away 
as  the  heavy  rains  penetrate  completely  through  the 
heap,  and  literally  wash  out  its  most  valuable  constitu- 
ents, its  very  life-blood.  No  wonder  this  treatment, 
when  applied  to  the  soil,  fails  to  give  the  result 
the  farmer  looks  for.  This  part  of  the  subject  has 
often  been  matter  of  discussion  among  practical  agri- 
culturists, and  among  a  variety  of  modes  considered, 
the  following  has  been  most  generally  approved  :  In- 
stead of  the  manure  being  thrown  out  of  the  carts  as 
lightly  as  possible,  the  cart  is  driven  on  the  top  of  the 
heap,  then  upturned  and  emptied.  If  near  the 
homestead,  a  man  is  usually  employed  with  a  kind  of 
drag  to  pull  the  lumps  about,  keeping  the  surface  of 
the  heap  level,  building  tliree  sides  quite  perpendicular, 
and  allowing  a  slope  at  one  end  for  the  earl  to  ascend 
and  return.  This  prevents  tlic  heap  from  such  rapid 
fermentation  and  consequent  loss  of  strength,  and  pre- 
serves its  most  valuable  properties  for  the  cereal  crops 
usually  following  the  root  crops  to  which  such  manure 
is  applied.  The  heap  should  then  be  covered  with 
some  soil,  ditch  bottom  or  road-scrapings  being  gene- 
rally available,  if  with  a  coat  of  gypsum,  so  much  the 
better.  The  preferable  plan  is  to  cart  the  dung  direct 
from  the  steading,  and  apply  it  to  the  land  previous  to 
the  winter  ploughing.  This  plan,  however,  can  only 
be  adopted  to  a  limited  extent,  as  it  necessitates  ' 
keeping  of  one  year's  stock  of  dung  ready  for  the  next 


nn,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  press 
of  farm  work  might  prevent  it  being  applied.  W'hen  it 
considered  necessary  that  the  dung  should  be  reduced 
to  a  shorter  and  more  pulverised  condition,  this  end  can 
be  attained  by  simply  turning  over  the  heap  formed  as 
before  described  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is 
ntended  for  use.  A  quantity  of  gypsum  should  again 
be  applied  to  the  top  after  being  turned.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  whether  the  dung  thus 
prepared  is  applied  to  the  soil  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface,  or,  as  it  is  most  commonly  applied,  in  drills  or 
ridges,  the  great  end  having  been  secured,  namely,  the 
conservation  of  its  most  valuable  constituents,  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  those  valuable  gases 
that  cause  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Some  atten- 
tion should  be  bestowed  on  the  place  where  the  dung- 
is  formed.  If  not  carted  into  a  field,  the  bottom 
should  be  so  formed  that  the  liquid  portion  cannot  be 
drained  from  the  heap — this,  on  most  soils,  can  easily 
be  effected. 

[n   further  reference  to   the   application  of  manure 
the  field,  there  are  several  principles  upon   which 
s  necessary  to  act.     The  soil  must  be  in  proper  con- 
ion,  not  in  a  soft  wet  state,  so  as  to  be  compressed 
by  the  feet  of  the  horse  or  the  wheels  of  the  dung-cart. 
On     the    lightest    and    most   friable   of    soils,    some 
injury    would   be    done ;    but    on    heavy   clays    and 
loams   it    would    be   an   act   of   great   folly    to    cart 
manure  while  the  soil  remained    in   a  wet  condition. 
The  question,  whether  or  not  manure  loses  value  by 
being  allowed  to   remain   on   the  surface  after  being 
read,  and  whether  it  suffers  by  being  applied  when 
e  earth  is  bound  up  with  frost  and  covered  with  snow, 
during  intense  heat  and  drought,  by  being  exposed 
the  wind  and  sun — these  topics  have  been  discussed 
both  by  practical  and  scientific  men,  and  have  elicited 
'ons  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.     One  is 
of  opinion  that  if  manure  is  only  spread  on  the  surface, 
the  deodorising  power   of  the  soil  is  so  great,  it  will 
absorb  all  the  ammonia,  nitrogen,  &c.,  that  it  contains, 
and  that  nothing  more  is  necessary.     In  this  case,  the 
mechanical  action   of  the  manure  in  preventing  com- 
pression, in  opening  and  pidyerising,  to  Tise  a  common 
;e,  in   mellowing  the   soil   in  which   it   mixes,  is 
overlooked.      Another   tells  us  confidently   that  frost 
10  effect  at  all  detrimental  to  the  value  of  manure 
spread  on  the  surface- -that  it  lays  hold  only  on  the 
;ure  contained  in  it,  and  extracts  nothing  but  water. 
Practice  has  shown   that   manure  applied  while  in  a 
of  fermentation  and  rapid  decomposition,  during 
either   of  the   extremes   of  weather   mentioned,   does 
suffer  in  some  degree — does  lose  some  portion  of  its 
value  ;  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  state  in  which  it  is 
pplied,  and  of  the  agencies  of  evaporation  at  work 
*'hen  so  exposed.      The  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  all 
applications  of  manure  is  to  bring  it  into  immediate 
itact  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible.     It  is  the 
itom  in  many  districts  to  cart  out  manure  and  lay  it 
small  heaps  over  the  fields,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
netimes  left  for  weeks  previous  to  being  spread  over 
the  surface.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  mode 
of  laying  it  on  the  land,  but  the  practice  of  allowing  it 
inain  is  unwise,  as  in  this  case  a  very  large  propor- 
of  surface  is  exposed,  which,  not  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  soil,  as  a  matter  of  course  is  allowed  to 
ste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."     In  deciding 
eeu    the    relative    advantages   of    manure    being 
applied  on  the  surface  or  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
;St  not  be  forgotten  that  farmyard  manure,  while 
state  of  decomposition,  is  constantly  giving  off  a 
in  amount  of  heat,  whether  in  the  soil  or  not  ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence  that,  unless 
n  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  or  some  other 
deodoriser,  it  must  lose  value  in  some  degree.     But 
while  strongly  advocating  the  principle  of  immediate 
contact  with  the  soil,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  putting 
u'e  down  to  the  subsoil  is  to  be  recommended ;  on 
the  contrai-y,  if  put  on  the  soil  and  slightly  covered  over, 
to  protect  from  the  extremes  of  weather,  without 
doubt  the  most  judicious  method  is  adopted.     In  the 
best  farmed   districts  of  Scotland  it  is  the  practice  to 
manure   as   much  as   possible  previous  to  the  winter 
ploughing,  and  in  that  climate,  and  in  the  months  of 
November  and   December,    when   evaporation    is    at 
lowest  point,  of  course  the  danger  of  waste  pointed 
out  in  this  paper  is  greatly  diminished.     In  adopting 
these  views  and  endeavouring  to  act  on  these  principles, 
without  entering  into  detail,   it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  farmer  will  secure  not  merely  a  better  article  as 
manure,  but  the  very  best  possible  for  him  to  make, 
and  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect  on 
his  crops. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  would  give  them  some 
of  his  ideas  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Conder. 
The  best  way  of  making  manure  was  to  have  boxes  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  had  tested  the  principle 
during  the  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  farmer,  and  he 
had  found  it  worse  for  the  stock,  but  he  got  good 
manure.  The  next  thing  is  to  mix  the  manure.  He 
had  carried  this  out  for  some  time,  at  Booth  Ferry. 
It  was  considered  the  best  to  have  covered  farmsteads  ; 
but  he  would  ask  them  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
their  cattle  brought  up  in  a  covered  farmstead?  It 
might  answer  if  their  stock  was  intended  for  the 
butchers  ;  otherwise  it  was  unportant  for  the  stock  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere.     At  Sancton, 


Booth  Ferry,  and  (The  Pastures,  through\fsprinkling 
with  gypsum,  he  had  not  had  a  single  case  of  disease, 
although  several  of  his  neighbours  suffered  from  it. 
He  approved  of  a  manure  tank  ;  but  it  should  be 
cleaned  out  regularly.  He  used  liquid  manure  on 
8  acres  of  grass  land  with  the  best  results.  By  saving 
the  drainings  it  would  save  the  very  essence  of  the 
manure.  He  would  conclude  by  hoping  the  time 
would  come  when  they  woidd  have  good  farm  buildings 
with  half  their  foldyard  covered  in,  and  able  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  to  their  landlords  for  the  outlay. 
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WESTER  ROSS. 

The  most  Profitabk  Mode  of  Consiiviing  Turnips. — 

At  the  late  meetmg  of  this  Farming  Society,  Provost 

Mitchell  opened  the  discussion  for  the  evening  by 

reading  the  following  paper  : — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  on  February  1 1  last,  our 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  Arras,  Fodderly,  favoured  us  with 
an  able  paper  on  "The  Cost  of  Growing  an  Acre  of 
Turnips  "  [see  p.  6S9],  and  showed  by  a  mmute  and  care- 
fully prepared  statement  of  details  that  the  outlays  con- 
nected with  growing  and  storing  of  an  acre  of  Swedish 
Turnips  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ;if  12  iZs.  ^d. 
The  whole  subject  was  fully  debated  at  the  time,  and 
the  discussion  gave  rise  to  the  question  for  the  even- 
ing, viz.,  "What  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  dis- 
posing of  an  acre  of  stored  Swedish  Turnips,  so  as  to 
repay  the  above  outlay?"  There  are  so  many  ways 
of  disposing  of  Turnips,  each  having  its  own 
advantages,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  at  once 
appear  to  you  a  difficult  matter  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  profitable.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  Turnips  may  be  sold  profit- 
ably for  the  feeding  of  dairy  stock  and'  other  purposes. 
But  as  such  a  system  does  not  apply  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it.  In  a  district 
such  as  this  Turnips  must  be  consumed  by  stock  on 
the  farms,  and  I  would  cursorily  glance  at  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  is  practised,  to 
suit  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  modes  of  cropping,  size 
of  farms,  accommodation  of  buildings,  and  other  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  locality.  One  method  commonly 
adopted  is  that  of  letting  the  crop  at  so  much  an  acre, 
or  by  the  week,  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep 
stock,  and  this  method  has  in  some  ways  its  advantages. 
The  Turnips  may  be  stored  in  the  field  at  a  cost  of 
"  to  \os.  instead  of  32.f.  2(/.  an  acre,  the  expense  set 
down  by  Mr.  Arras  for  carting  them  to  and  storing  at 
the  farm  steading.  The  land  being  thus  manured  by 
the  sheep,  a  further  saving  of  cartage  of  manure  to  a 
small  extent  will  be  effected.  But  the  price  ob- 
tained for  an  acre  in  this  way,  say  from  £6  to  £,%, 
even  along  with  the  saving  in  storage  and  cartage, 
will  fall  several  pounds  short  of  the  expense  of  raising 
the  crop.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  is  not 
the  most  profitable  mode  of  consuming  Turnips,  but 
circumstances  may  sometimes  occur  which  make  it  the 
only  practicable  one,  more  especially  in  the  smaller 
sized  farms.  Again,  Turnips  may  be  partly  eaten  on 
the  ground  by  sheep,  and  partly  carted  to  the  steading 
for  cattle.  This  method  on  the  larger  sized  farms,  and 
in  particular  where  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  of  light 
quality  and  suited  for  Turnips  beiiig  eaten  off  by  sheep, 
is  advisable,  and  may  be  made  profitable.  It  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  a  stock  of  both  sheep  and  cattle 
on  the  farm  throughout  the  year.  A  considerable 
saving  may  be  effected  on  the  cartage  and  storage, 
and  the  lighter  and  outside  portions  of  the  farm  wUl 
be  manured  by  the  sheep,  and  thus  also  save  cartage 
of  manure.  Straw  is  thereby  economised,  and  a 
large  number  of  cattle  may  be  kept  at  the  steading 
by  supplementing  part  of  the  crop  not  consumed  by 
sheep  with  oilcake,  gram,  and  other  approved  feed- 
ing stuffs ;  and  I  believe  that  these  auxiliaries  wUl 
come  more  and  more  into  use,  as  their  benefits  be- 
come better  known.  By  this  method,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  outlay  above  stated  will  be  more  nearly 
realised  than  by  the  first  mentioned  plan.  A  third 
system  is  that  of  carting  to  and  storing  the  Turnips  at 
the  farm  steading,  and  this  system  brings  us  more 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  evening  \  and  without 
attempting  more  minutely  to  compare  the  three  methods 
with  each  other,  I  would  propose  that  we  should  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  latter  system,  and  consider  what 
is  the  most  profitable  way  of  consuming  an  acre  of 
Turnips  at  the  farm  steading  ;  and  thus,  having  some- 
thing definite  in  view,  we  can  proceed  to  discuss  it 
systematically.  The  first  object  is  to  secure  the  proper 
kinds  of  stock,  so  that  of  whatever  age,  they  make 
the  greatest  progress  possible  in  growth,  and  fattening 
in  a  given  time  on  good  feeding.  Well-bred  stock  in 
condition  are  now  allowed  to  effect  these  desirable 
results  sooner  than  any  inferior  class,  and  should  be 
secured  at  as  moderate  a  price  as  practicable,  for  the 
profit  of  their  feeding  will  so  far  depend  on  the  price 
at  which  they  are  bought.  They  should  be  selected  of 
such  an  age  as  will  suit  the  accommodation  at  the 
farmsteading.  Stock  in  condition  under  two  years  of 
age,  or  over  two  years  if  not  in  good  condition,  wiU 
thrive  as  well  in  comfortable  open  courts  as  in  any  other 
circumstances,  but  all;  well-conditioned  cattle  of  two 
years  old  and  upwards  should  be  placed  in  stalls  in  a 
well  ventilated  feeding  byre,  or  in  loose  feeding-boxes. 
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For  heifers,  I  consider  that  the  stall  is  always  the  most 
suitable  place,  but  whichever  of  these  kinds  of  stock  or 
ways  of  disposing  of  them  is  adopted,  I  believe  that 
the  average  returns  from  the  cattle  may  be  calculated 
on  as  remunerative,  provided  that  due  care  and  atten- 
tion are  bestowed  on  the  animals.  This  brings  us  to 
consider  what  is  the  best  way  of  feeding.  In  courts 
young  cattle  usually  are  given  a  full  supply  of  Turnips 
and  straw— the  former,  if  Swedish,  are  cut  for  them  by 
a  machine  before  being  put  in  the  troughs,  or  partially 
cut  up  after  being  placed  there.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  loss  of  Turnips  by  either  of  those  ways,  as  a  portion 
of  them  will  find  their  way  to  the  dung  dep8t,  and 
besides  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  nourishment  by  lying 
in  the  troughs  when  so  cut.  In  stalls  and  loose  boxes 
this  loss  may  be  so  far  prevented,  and  the  individual 
animals  in  their  feeding  more  particularly  attended  to 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  Provost  concluded 
by  quoting  details  of  the  experience  of  those  gentlemen 
who  had  given  the  subject  their  minute  attention. 

Bailie  D.  G.  Ross  thought  we  could  scarcely  have  a 
more  important  subject  for  discussion  than  that  of  the 
best  mode  of  consuming  Mr,  Arras'  acre  of  Turnips. 
They  had  already  been  informed  that  the  acre  of 
Turnips  cost  /12,  and  if  they  estimated  the  weight  to 
be  24  tons,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  it 
showed  the  crop  to  cost  (>d.  per  cwt.  Then  how  were 
they  to  turn  this  24  tons  to  the  best  advantage?  His 
answer  was,  convert  them  into  beef  or  mutton.  He 
was  himself  an  advocate  for  eating  the  Turnips  with 
cattle  as  far  as  possible.  He  would  therefore  confine 
his  remarks  to  the  manufacture  of  beef.  He  held  that 
to  feed  a  bullock  on  Turnips  alone  was  the  most 
expensive  mode  of  feeding  him  of  any,  as  to  keep  him 
going  on  anyways  well  it  would  take  2  cwt.  of  Turnips 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  per  day.  Supposing,  then,  that  instead 
of  2  c\^'t.  Turnips,  which  contained  90  per  cent,  of 
water,  fully  three-fourths  more  than  he  needed  to 
supply  his  tliirst,  they  gave  him  ^  cwt.  Turnips, 
which  cost  3(^.  ;  6  lb.  of  cakes  and  meals  of  various 
kinds,  costing,  ^l^.  ;  and  6  lb.  of  hay,  costing  2d., 
the  cost  in  this  case  was  not  any  more  than 
feeding  with  the  2  cwt.  Turnips ;  the  beef  was 
produced  very  much  quicker,  and  by  that  mode  he  was 
enriching  his  dung  even  from  the  cattle  urine  alone, 
which  was  not  nearly  all  water,  as  it  would  be  from 
Turnips  only,  to  say  notliing  of  the  riches  otherwise  he 
was  putting  into  the  dung.  He  must  now  see  how  he 
was  to  get  clear  of  his  Turnips  without  a  loss,  and  _ 
paid  for  his  other  stuffs  also,  and  get  at  his  rich  dung 
for  his  trouble  by  the  mode  of  feedmg  he  preferred, 
He  would  put  on  a  well-bred  2-year-old  bullock, 
rising  three  years  old,  I J  lb.  beef  per  day.  He  wa; 
not  prepared  to  say  the  weight  he  could  put  on  witl 
IS.  worth  of  Turnips  alone,  but  he  felt  certain  thai 
after  deducting  the  90.70  water,  the  remaining  9,30 
was  not  so  much  as  his  grf.  worth  of  feeding  stuffs.  He 
contented  himself  with  knowing  that  his  system  was 
not  costing  any  more  than  it  would  to  keep  this  bul- 
lock with  the  2  cwt.  Turnips :  of  course  to  eat  one's 
whole  crop  of  Turnips  in  this  way  was  impossible 
within  the  time  of  year  that  they  should  be  consumed, 
for  want  of  accommodation  to  do  it,  but  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  it  was  the  right  way  to  get  up  the 
constitution  of  the  farm  to  produce  straw  and  corn  and 
grass,  and  repair  the  soil  that  was  sick  of  red  Clover. 

Mr.  Fenton's  experience  was  that  the  most  profit- 
able way  on  strong  land  was  to  give  cattle  half  Turnip, 
and  the  rest  oilcake  and  meal.  On  light  land  farms, 
such  as  he  possessed,  he  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  eat 
one  half  off  with  sheep  and  the  other  with  cattle. 

Mr.  Ross,  Keppoch,  had  his  Turnips  stored  in  the 
autumn,  and  took  care  to  give  them  fresh  to  the  cattle, 
letting  them  take  as  much  as  they  would  eat  with  a 
little  cake  and  bruised  Oats.  During  the  last  two  years 
his  cattle  paid  uncommonly  well ;  his  2-year-olds,  even 
before  they  reached  the  age  of  two  years,  were  quite 
fit  for  the  flesher. 

Mr.  Arras  found  that  the  calculation  in  his  former 
paper,  as  to  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  Turnips, 
was  less  than  the  actual  amount.  He  would  take  it  at 
£n  instead  of  ;^I2.  Now,  240  hogs  on  Turnips 
would  eat  about  an  acre  a  week,  and  there  were  some- 
where .about  29  weeks  for  the  wintering.  At  /14  this 
would  come  to  /406.  Suppose  that  the  lambs  in 
autumn  were  bought  at  £\  a-piece,  that  was  .^240  ; 
and  that  £z  a-head  of  profit  was  made,  which  had 
been  more  than  realised  this  year,  the  said  £2  a-piece 
of  profit  came  to  £n%0.  Put  this  against  the  cost  of 
Turnips,  .£406,  and  a  balance  of  ^f  74  remains.  Ac- 
cording to  that  calculation.  Turnips  would  pay  even  at 
£lH  an  acre ;  and  to  that  fell  to  be  added  all  the 
manure  that  was  left  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Walker,  Mountrich,  presented  another  calcu- 
lation. He  tried  to  go  in  for  sheep  feeding.  Take  an 
acre  of  Swedish  Turnips,  24  tons  to  the  acre,  .ind  get 
,^8  \os.  an  acre  ;  the  benefit  of  the  sheep  to  the  land 
was  worth  £2  an  acre,  which  brought  it  up  to  ^10  loj. 
Again,  an  ordinary-sized  bullock,  eating  2  cwt.  a  day, 
could  be  kept  on  an  acre  for  240  days  ;  at  3(/.  per  cwt., 
or  dii.  per  day,  the  cost  would  be  £6  for  the  Turnips. 
The  manure  for  the  period  lie  calculated  at  30  loads,  or 
£^  los.  an  acre  ;  total  value  of  Turnips  eaten  Ijy  a 
bullock,  £10  los.  But  from  this  had  to  be  deducted 
the  value  of  straw  eaten,  the  ordinai-y  labour,  the 
carrying  of  manure,  &c.,  which  he  calculated  as  coming 
to  £A  ■5J'-  per  acre  ;  that  only  left  £$  i^s.  for  cattle, 
•as  against  pflo  los.  for  sheep.     But  it  might  be  said 


that  the  quantity  of  Turnips  was  over-estimated  and 
the  value  under-estimated.  Say,  then,  that  ij  cwt. 
of  Turnips  was  given  daily,  at  a  cost  of  bd.  ; 
that  comes  to  £g  an  acre,  and  the  £1^  los.,  as 
above,  brings  it  to  ;^I3  lOs.  ;  deduct  expenses,  as 
before,  £4  15^-.,  and  the  balance  was  only  /8  15^.,  as 
against  10  gs.  for  sheep.  But  really  there  was  no  use 
giving  so  much  Turnips  to  cattle.  He  thought  56  lb. 
a  day  was  enough,  with  oilcake,  bruised  com,  and 
straw.  They  could  thus  feed  twice  or  four  times  the 
number  of  cattls  on  the  same  quantity  of  Turnips  ;  the 
cattle  fed  much  quicker,  there  was  better  flesh,  and 
much  better  manure.  To  carry  out  the  plan,  however, 
superior  accommodation  was  required,  even  if  they 
gave  half  the  Turnips  to  cattle  and  half  to  sheep. 

Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  said  it  was  evident  that 
the  profit  of  consumption  lay  in  the  return  given  by 
the  following  crop,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  value  of 
the  beasts  fed.  He  had  noticed  two  farms  near 
Bunchrew  Station,  due  having  beautiful  grass,  and  the 
other  close  by  with  miserable  bare  pasture.  He  was 
told  that  the  farmer  on  one  side  was  an  Aberdeen- 
shire man,  who  kept  nothing  but  cattle,  and  the  farmer 
on  the  other  kept  nothing  but  sheep  ;  that  the  poor 
grass  followed  the  sheep,  and  the  rich  grass  followed 
the  cattle.  Now,  it  was  quite  possible  that  might  be 
the  case  with  grass,  and  yet  the  crop  between  the 
Turnip  and  the  grass  might  be  better  after  the  sheep. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  further  remarks, 
summed  up  the  discussion,  urging  first  the  gi'eat  advan- 
tage of  having  good  accommodation  for  cattle;  and 
second,  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  buy  stock, 
and  getting  them  of  a  good  kind.  Looking  over  his 
accounts  the  other  day  from  the  time  he  came  to  Ross- 
shire,  he  found  that  while  he  had  increased  very  little 
comparatively  in  the  money  realised  from  gram,  he 
had  increased  about  three  times  in  the  money  realised 
for  grass  and  Turnips.  If  that  was  the  way  things 
were  to  go  on,  then  the  more  Turnips  they  had  the 
better,  and  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  go  into  that 
kind  of  thing,  as  long  as  people  were  inclined  to  eat  a 
great  deal  of  beef,  and  to  eat  it  at  the  high  price  they 
were  doing.  Sheep  would  improve  a  light  soil 
immensely  ;  and,  in  regard  to  heavy  soils,  they  had 
not  only  to  consider  the  character  of  the  land,  but  the 
time  at  which  the  sheep  were  put  upon  the  Turnips. 
It  made  a  difierence  according  to  whether  it  was  early 
or  late,  and  there  was  a  great  difierence  between  the 
effect  in  wet  and  dry  weather.  Put  sheep  on  Turnips 
in  wet  weather,  and  they  would  almost  certainly  lose 
their  crop.  A  thing  on  which  they  all  seemed  to  be 
agreed  was,  that  Turnips  shoiUd  not  be  excessively 
used  for  cattle,  and  that  artificial  food  was  a  great 
advantage  both  for  the  stock  and  the  manure.  He 
was  sure  they  all  felt  exceedingly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  for  the  pains  lie  had  taken  with  his  paper. 


Ilntias  0f  §00ks. 

Stables   and  Stable    Fittings.     St.    Pancras    Iron 

Works  Company,  Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.   Musgrave  Brothers,  Belfast. 
Catalogue  of  Patent  Stable  Fittings.     Cottam  & 

Co.,  2,  Winsley  Street,  O.xford  Street. 
List   of  Stable  Fittings.    J.    Barton,  370,   Oxford 

Street. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  last  upon  the  list.  Mr.  James 
Barton,  stable-fitting  manufacturer,  370,  Oxford  Street, 
obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862,  and  his  new  catalogue  contains  a  very  flattering 
list  of  patronage  since  then  received,  including  various 
royal  personages  ;  more  recently  he  has  fitted  up  a 
stable  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  house  150  horses, 
embracing  much  novelty  that  merits  special  notice, 
of  the  Viceroy  himself.  Egypt 
has  long  been  famed  for  the  management  of  horses, 
and  none  of  her  previous  rulers  have  been  better  versed 
the  stable  requirements  of  the  horse  than  he  who  has 
succeeded  them. 

The  Khedive's  stable  is  fitted  up  with  140  loose 
boxes  and  only  10  stalls.  This  preference  of  the  loose 
box  shows  that  he  understands  how  to  house  this  noble 
al,  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  stalls  will 
be  the  exception  for  even  farm-horses.  A  hard- 
worked  farm-horse,  contractor's  horse,  cavalry  horse, 
coacher  has  more  need  of  a  loose  box  in  which  to 
:ruit  his  overtasked  muscles  durmg  night  than  even 
the  hunter  and  racehorse. 

In  the  Viceroy's  stable  enamelled  iron  plates  extend 

further  up    the  wall   at  the   manger  than  is  common, 

tinted  sky-colour  after  the    Egyptian  style.     The  iron 

posts  of  the  boxes  and  stalls  are  massy  and  ornamental, 

d  surmounted  eacli  witli  a  ball  on  which  is  figured  in 

lief  the  star  and  crescent  in  front,  gilded  in  llarmony 

th  the  general  design.     Instead  of  wood-boarding 

rolled  iron  is  used  of  sufficient  thickness  to  defend  the 

heel  of  the  horse  without  sustaining  any  hann.     This 

gives  the  sill  below,   and  cross  parallel  ramp,  sill,  and 

capping  above,  a  very  neat  and  light  appearance,  with 

greater  strength    and   durability    than    when   wood- 

boardmg  is  used.     The  gutters  are  covered,  and  the 

whole   drainage  is   on   a   much   larger  scale   than 


effected  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  stables  at 
Cairo.  The  spring-bottomed  racks,  the  enamelled 
mangers,  and  rotary  water-troughs,  although  made  to 
special  order,  are  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Barton 
exhibited  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  the  Christmas 
Show,  1870.  Mr.  Barton  gives  a  great  many  designs 
for  stall  and  box  divisions,  plain  and  ornamental,  with 
all  the  other  fittings  required  in  the  stable  in  his  cata- 
logue, and  to  it  we  must  refer  for  further  particulars. 

Co/lam  i^  Company  exhibited  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  during  the  recent  horse  show,  their  usual 
selection  of  stable  fittings  and  at  their  manufactory, 
2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  they  have  fitted 
up  a  first-class  stable,  with  stalls  and  boxes  for  horses, 
which  merits  inspection.  The  details  are  variously 
arranged,  so  as  to  exemplify  how  best  to  economise 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  horse.  Light,  ventilation,  and  cleanli- 
ness are  special  objects  in  a  stable,  and  these  are  care- 
fully provided  in  the  construction  of  the  rack  and 
manger  guard  fittings  and  trevice  fittmgs  of  both  stalls 
and  boxes.  As  Colonel  Fitzwygram  justly  observes  m 
his  work  on  '*  Horses  and  Stables  :  " — 

' '  Ample  light  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  eyes. 
Light  is,  indeed,  food  and  exercise  to  them.  Without 
ample  light  the  eyes  cannot  be  strong.  If  they  are  alto- 
gether deprived  of  light,  the  optic  nerve  becomes  paralysed, 
and  blindness  is  the  result.  Again,  ample  hght  is  essential 
to  the  cleanhness  of  the  stable.  A  dark  stable  may  be 
dirty  without  the  owner  finding  it  out  ;  and,  in  good 
truth,  most  dark  stables  are  dirty,  and  a  dirty  stable  must 
be  unhealthy.  Both  eyes  and  lungs  are  especially  Uable 
to  injury  from  the  gases  produced  by  impurity." 

Cottam's  ventilating  manger  guard  fittings  provide 
that  impurity  from  hay,  seeds,  or  green  forage  is 
readily  seen  and  removed  before  contamination  with 
the  horse's  breath  takes  place.  Their  "registered 
ventilating  sill "  makes  similar  provision  for  stalls  and 
loose  boxes.  This  provision  is  more  especially  needed 
for  the  latter  (loose  boxes),  for  however  perfect  the 
ventilation  of  a  stable  may  otherwise  be,  yet  the  air 
in  the  bottom  of  a  loose  bo.x  is  liable  to  stagnate  and 
become  foul,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  escape  below  the 
sills  at  the  sides  and  front. 

This  firm  have  also  obtained  a  patent  for  a  project 
embracing  the  replacing  of  broken  boards  without  the 
tedious  operation  of  removing  the  ramp,  as  hitherto 
experienced.  This  is  effected  by  a  "dove-tailed  wedge" 
in  the  sill,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  board,  so  that 
when  a  board  is  broken  by  a  kicking  horse,  it  can  be 
removed,  and  as  the  groove  of  the  ramp  is  parallel  to 
the  groove  of  the  sill,  any  board  or  boards  between  the 
broken  one  and  the  wedge  can  be  driven  home,  so  as 
to  leave  the  opening  at  the  wedge.  The  wedge  can 
then  be  removed,  and  a  new  board  put  in  ;  by  replacing 
the  wedge  portion  of  the  sill,  the  trevice  or  division  is 
thus  quickly  repaired.  Their  catalogue  contains  a 
variety  of  engravings  of  trevicmg,  plam  and  orna- 
mental, from  which  to  select.  They  prefer  enamelled 
iron  tiles  for  lining  the  wall  in  front  of  stalls  and  feed- 
ing boxes  to  wood  or  porcelam  tile,  and  show  patterns 
of  different  colours,  as  white,  green,  and  granite. 

The  floor  of  their  stable  is  paved  with  "  adamantine 
clinker,"  impervious  to  water,  and  never  slippery. 

Adjoining  the  horse  stable  are  shown  "  Cottam's 
patent  portable  united  cow  fittings"  for  four  cows, 
which  consist  of  an  enamelled  manger  and  sliding  tye 
for  each  cow,  with  an  enamelled  water-trough  between 
two  cows,  so  elevated  as  to  prevent  the  cows  dropping 
their  food  into  the  water. 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  Company  have' published  a 
large  illustrated  catalogue  (May,  1871),  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  landowner  or  horse-owner 
who  is  about  to  buUd  a  new  stable  or  refit  an  old  one. 
At  the  recent  horse  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  this  firm  exhibited  loose  boxes,  in  which  the 
liorses  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  shown. 
At  their  manufactory.  Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  London, 
N.W.,  they  have  fitted  up  a  stable  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  length  with  stalls  and  boxes,  each  differing 
from  the  others,  thus  showmg  a  variety  of  patterns 
from  which  to  choose.  Spme  of  the  stalls  are  faced 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours  and  shapes,  against 
the  horse's  breath  ;  one  is  faced  with  slate,  another  with 
marble  slab,  and  another  with  enamelled  iron,  and  so 
on.  The  racks,  mangers,  and  watering  troughs  are 
equally  diversified,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pur- 
chasers. For  farm-horses  low  racks  are  useful  for 
green  forage  when  given  alone,  but  when  cut  \ 


chaff  along  with  hay  c 
manger.  Deep,  narro 
There  is  great  art  in  bai 
any  successful  experienc' 
him  a  small  quantity  at 
bottom  of  the  manger  S( 
on   fresh   food   not     "  1 


it  should  be  £ 


the 


mangers 


are  objectionable. 
\  a  horse,  and  all  who  have 

feeding  only  place  before 
ime  evenly  spread  over  the 

to  make  him  feed  slowly 
,-n    upon,"    masticate   and 


nsalivate  well  with  relish,  and  thus  insure  perfect 
digestion.  In  a  narrow  box  the  horse's  breath  contami- 
food — he  is  liable  to  eat  too  fast  when  he 
hungry,  bolt  his  food  imperfectly  masticated, 
.and  thus  to  get  little  benefit  from  it.  The  St.  Pancras 
manger  is  shallow,  with  a  broad  flat  bottom  rounded  at 
the  angles,  so  that  the  horse  can  feed  with  ease  without 


from  his 


common  in  England,  the   gutter  and  drainage  pipes    any  annoyance  to 

having  a  greater   capacity  for  flushing   out   to  keep    contact  with  the  sides  ;  and  the  lips 

them  clean.  |  and  curved  inwards  as  to  prevent  the  food  being  tossed 


so  narrowed 


general    outline  of  the   improvements 


'ith  the  nose.     Some  think 
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be  in  the  water-trough  for  the  horse  to  drink  when  he 
pleases  ;  others  affirm  that  it  is  better  to  water  at  stated 
intervals.  A  clever  plan  is  here  shown  to  meet  both 
views.  This  is  done  by  a  cock  below  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  horse,  for  turning  on  and  off  water  at  pleasure, 
so  that  the  horseman  can  fill  the  trough,  and  when  his 
horse  has  done  drinking  he  can  then  turn  off  the 
remainder,  or  he  can  allow  the  horse  to  drink  at  his 
leisure,  cleaning  out  the  trough  once  a  day.  The 
waste  water  from  the  trough  flows  into  the  gutt 
washing  it  out  clean,  and  keeping  the  stall  or  feedii 
box  free  from  smell.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity 
in  the  trevice  posts,  sills,  and  ramps  of  stalls  and  boxes, 
to  meet  choice  and  style  of  architecture.  A  great  many 
specimens  of  stable-paving  are  shown,  including  their 
own  non-absorbent  grooved  brick,  small  granite  cubes, 
clinkers,  red  and  blue  Welsh  and  Staffordshire  bricks 
(plain  and  grooved),  and  so  on.  Specimens  of  open 
and  capped  gutters  for  stalls  and  boxes,  with  trapped 
pots,  &c.,  are  also  shown.  All  pots  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  outside  the  stable,  so  as  the  whole  of  their 
contents  can  be  mixed  with  the  manure  in  the  yard  or 
pit.  A  great  variety  of  harness-room  fittings  is  also 
shown,  and  means  for  the  general  ventilation  of  the 
stable  in  summer,  and  warming  of  it  during  winter. 

Musgravc  Brothers,  Belfast,  have  obtained  several 
silver  medals  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  one  at  the  Leeds  meeting,  1861,  and  a  second 
at  London,  1862,  along  with  the  International  medal, 
and  a  third  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  1867— the  latter  for 
"continuous  practical  improvements,"  and  the  loose 
boxes  and  stalls  which  they  exhibited  last  year  and 
this  year  at  the  horse  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  prove  a  continuance  of  public  favour.  They 
publish  a  comprehensive  illustrated  catalogue,  to  which 
we  must  refer  for  details.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of 
the  useful  novelties  they  have  introduced  into  the  stable 
and  cow-house  in  this  as  in  the  sister  country.  A 
folding  window,  on  the  principle  common  in  churches, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  every  stall  and  loose  box  for 
lighting  and  ventilation.  In  the  summer  time  these 
supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  to  the  stable,  and  in 
winter  they  can  be  closed,  and  the  stable  ventilated  and 
kept  warm  by  one  of  their  "  slow  combustion  stoves." 
Their  sliding-pole  barrier  across  the  gangway  at  night 
is  another  improvement  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
stable  fitted  up  with  stalls.  We  once  had  the  hind  leg 
of  a  fine  mare  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse  that  broke 
loose  during  the  night — a  dead  loss  of  /■40  besides 
the  disappointment  —  and  with  such  a  barrier 
the  horses  would  have  been  kept  safely  apart.  During 
day,  or  rather  when  the  horseman  is  in  the  stable, 
the  pole  is  pushed  home  through  the  heel-post 
into  a  strong  iron  tube,  which  has  a  groove  on  the 
under  side  for  the  boarding,  and  on  the  upper  side  for 
any  kind  of  ramp  fittings  used.  By  dividing  the 
boarding  with  a  second  or  third  "barrier  sheath,"  two 
or  three  sliding  poles  may  be  drawn  out,  so  that,  if 
desirable,  the  horse  may  be  left  loose  in  his  stall  over 
night. 

Their  low  racks  are  so  contrived  that  they  answer 
both  for  hay  and  cut  provender.  When  to  be  used  for 
hay,  the  bottom  of  the  rack  is  open  so  that  seed  can 
fall  through.  When  filled  a  gridiron  lid  is  fumed  over 
upon  the  hay,  and  as  the  hay  is  pulled  through  the 
bars,  the  lid  slides  down'on  vertical  bars— thus  press- 
ing upon  the  hay,  and  preventing  waste.  When  to 
be  used  for  chaff,  a  sheet-iron  covering  is  turned  down 
from  the  back  of  the  rack,  thereby  converting  it  into  a 
manager  or  trough.  The  "water-pot"  turns  on  a 
pivot  at  each  side,  and  is  so  balanced  that  it  remains 
steady  when  full  of  water,  and  is  easily  turned  upside 
down  when  to  be  washed  out.  The  foul  water  falls  into 
a  pipe  below,  and  is  used  lor  washing  out  the  gutters 
and  drains.  The  front  of  the  rack,  manger,  and  water- 
trough  is  so  rounded  that  the  horse  cannot  grasp  it  in 
his  mouth,  or  in  any  way  injure  his  head  and  neck. 
Mangers  are  made  after  several  patterns,  to  prevent  the 
horse  tossing  out  his  food  with  his  nose  :  one  has  the 
narrowed  inward  lip  now  in  common  use,  another  has 
a  grated  lid  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  middle 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  horse  to  feed.  The  open 
grating  is  for  admitting  air  and  allowing  the  breath  to 
escape.  A  third  pattern  is  a  tumbling  manger,  on  the 
principle  of  the  water-pot,  i^lready  described,  the 
better  to  wash  and  keep  it  clean  when  the  horse  is  fed 
on  cooked  food. 

Their  "  harmless  loose  box  mangers  and  racks  "  also 
merit  special  notice.  An  open  iron  hanging  guard 
comes  forward  over  the  manger  and  water-pot,  and  is 
bolted  flush  with  the  edge.  Boarding  below  descends 
perpendicularly  to  the  floor.  A  high  hay-rack  is  per- 
manently fixed  also  flush  with  the  boarding,  so  that 
when  thus  left  a  spirited  horse  cannot  injure  himself  in 
the  absence  of  his  groom.  In  a  large  stud  a  box  or 
two  on  this  plan  should  always  be  ready,  to  prevent 
harm  to  restless  horses. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.— If  there  is  any 
truth  in  Mr.  Mechi'soft  repeated  adage,  that  "showers 
in  June  put  all  in  tune,"  we  ought— with  our  rain- 
fall for  the  month  of  3  inches— to  have  all  in  perfect 
concord.  Not  so,  however.  Our  meadows  are  good, 
and  give   promise   of    abundant  crops.     Pastures  are 


very  much  improved,  and  may  now  be  described  as 
good.  Our  Turnip  braird  is  excellent,  has  not  been 
good  for  many  years,  and,  thanks  to  the  cold,  sunless 
weather,  has  altogether  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly, 
Potatos  also  promise  well,  and  so  far  all  is  in  tune,  bul 
when  we  turn  to  our  grain  crops  we  strike  discordant 
notes.  Wheat  generally  thin,  backward,  and  un- 
healthy, conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  experienced  a 
distant  prospect  of  meagre  rickyards  and  sparse  bushels. 
Oats,  especially  on  the  light  lands,  are  very  un- 
promising. Many  have  grubbed  off,  and  where  the 
main  crop  has  had  vigour  enough  to  recover,  the  look 
of  it  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  the  plants  being  patchy, 
and  of  different  heights,  and  the  result  at  harvest 
dare  safely  predict  will  be  under  an  average.  Barley, 
on  the  whole,  looks  tolerably  well,  backward,  but 
promising  fairly. 

Stock  of  all  descriptions  were  never  before  known  to 
maintain  for  so  long  a  time  such  high  rates.  Anything 
at  all  like  prime  beef  has  during  the  last  two  months 
readily  made  from  gj.  (>a.  to  \os.  61I.  per  stone  of  14  lb. , 
and  mutton,  out  of  the  wool,  from  %d.  to  (^d.  per  lb. 
Store  cattle  have  been  selling  proportionately  high,  and 
there  is  considerable  risk  of  many  who  have  bought 
since  April  of  having  to  summer  graze  for  nothing. 

Wool  sells  freely  and  well,  at  prices  from  2d.  to  34/. 
above  last  year's  prices. 

The  stock  of  Wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  be  so  low.    IV.  y.  M.,  Juue^p. 

The  SPIT.4L  Irrigation  Farm,  Aberdee.v.— 
Last  season  1 1  acres  of  land,  between  King  Street  Road, 
at  Spital,  and  the  Links,  belonging  tolMrs.  Knight 
Erskine,  of  Pittodrie,  which  has  been  laid  out  for  the 
purpose  during  the  previous  winter,  were  brought  under 
sewage  cultivation  with  very  satisfactory  results 
regards  the  crops  raised.  And  this  year,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Cruickshank,  factor  on  the  property, 
a  much  larger  extent  of  land  has  been  prepared,  and  is 
now  either  cropped,  or  in  process  of  being  so,  on  the 
sewage  system.  The  newly  laid-out  ground  is  imme 
diately  northward  of  the  :  I  acres  cropped  last  season, 
and  extends  from  Ladymill,  King  Street,  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  Links.  The  extent  is  36  acres,  making 
in  all  a  sewajge  farm  of  about  47  acres. 

The  additional  land  to  which  we  have  referred  h 
been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  C.  Roger,  C.E.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  section  laid  out  last  year  by  the  late  Mr. 
Anderson,  C.E.,  the  work  was  done  by  "day  labour." 
This  year  Mr.  Roger  issued  specifications  and  readily 
found  a  good  contractor  to  work  them  out  ;  and  the 
result  thus  far  has  been  a  very  decided  pecuniary 
saving  with  no  less  satisfactory  workmanship.  The 
newly  laid  out  land  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  : 
public  road  leading  from  King  Street  up  the  Old  Towr 
Links  ;  and  five  service  roads  liave  been  made,  divid 
ing  it  into  six  fields  of  manageable  size  ;  each  of  which 
is,  of  course,  subdivided  by  branch  carrier  drains,  and 
waste  water  runnels,  for  the  purpose  of  flooding  the 
several  plots— the  main  carrier  which  supplies  the 
whole  passing  along  by  the  side  of  the  public  road. 

In  laying  out  the  land,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
after  having  it  all  thoroughly  furrow-drained  and 
trenched,  was  to  proceed  with  levelling  and  formation 
of  carriers.  In  addition  to  having  the  levels  very 
carefully  taken  and  marked  on  the  plan,  the  sewage 
was  brought  gradually  forward  as  the  work  progressed, 
and  as  each  plot  was  formed  and  the  sluices  adjusted 
and  fixed,  it  was  turned  on.  This  served  the  double 
purpose  of  testing  the  levels,  and  administering 
forcing  manure  to  the  newly-stirred  soil.  From  the 
care  taken  at  the  outset  in  taking  levels,  no  difficulty 
whatever  occurred  in  irrigating  the  different  plots, 
though  in  numerous  cases  the  flow  of  sewage  from  the 
main  carrier  turns  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be 
wished,  at  the  same  point.  The  main  carriers  are  laid 
with  tiles  fastened  with  cement  in  the  bottom,  which 
rendered  necessary  by  the  rapidity  with  which  tl 
sewage  water  flows  through  them  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
branch  carriers,  where  the  descent  is  very  little  and  the 
flow  sluggish,  an  open  trench  simply  is  required.  The 
main  waste  water  channels  have  been  so  arranged  now 
that  the  waste  water  from  the  whole  47  acres  is  brought 
to  a  point  in  the  Powis  Bum  at  the  extreme  north-east 
comer. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  land,  Mr.  Roger  has  kept 
learly  in  view— what  we  think  is  a  very  important 
element— the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
character  of  the  crops  grown  in  Aberdeenshire  gene- 
rally ;  his  practical  knowledge  of  local  agriculture 
enabling  him  to  adjust  operations  accordingly.  Some 
res  have  been  sown  down  in  Italian  Rye-grass,  the 
plots  occupied  in  this  way  having  been  earliest  prepared, 
to  lose  no  advantage  in  giving  the  young  plants  a 
Next,  about  10  acres  were  planted  in  Potatos, 
which  are  just  now  coming  into  vigorous  leaf.  About 
es  of  Swedish  Turnips  have  been  sown,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  land  will  be  laid  down  in  common 
Tumips  and  other  green  crop. 

The  whole  of  the  1 1   acres  irrigated  last  year  have 

iw  been  put  in  grass,  of  which  there  is  a  vigorous 
crop.  A  first  cutting  has  already  been  taken  off  a  small 
part  ;  and  we  may  say  there  is  quite  a  ready  sale  for 
the  grass  when  fit  for  cutting. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  laying-out   the  land  now 
being  brought  under  irrigation,  in  relation  to  probable 
Tis,   it  would  be  as  yet  premature  to  speak.     As  I 


we  have  frequently  said  in  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  sewage  utilisation,  experience  in  each  indi- 
vidual locality  where  sewage  cultivation  is  attempted 
must  be  a  main  element  in  directing  to  satisfactory 
results,  whether  as  regards  cost  in  laying-out  and 
management,  or  the  proper  crops  to  be  cultivated.  In 
the  present  case,  as  we  have  indicated,  a  material 
saving  has  this  year  been  effected  in  the  matter  of 
laying-out.  And  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  others,  the 
results  on  the  Spital  Farm  will,  we  expect,  by-and-by 
form  an  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
general  question  of  sewage  farming  in  so  far  as  Aber. 
deen  is  concerned.  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Lord 
Bekners,  at  his  seat,  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicester- 
shire, which  happened  towards  the  close  of  last  week, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  lordship, 
who  was  born  at  Kirby  Cane,  Norfolk,  on  the  23d 
of  Febraary,  1797,  was  the  elder  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Wilson,  who  in  1838  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Barony  of  Beraers  (to  which  his  elder  brother  a  few 
years  previously  had  established  his  claim)  ;  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sumpter,  of 
Histon  Hall,  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  1 85 1  to  the  Peerage  as  sixth  lord  in  actual 
possession  of  the  title.  He  was  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Leicestershire,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
over  whose  meetings  he  presided  a  few  years  ago.  His 
lordship  was  twice  married  ;  firstly,  in  1823,  to  his 
cousin,  Mary  Letitia,  elder  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Colonel  George  Cmmp,  of  Alexton  Hall,  Leicester- 
shire ;  and,  secondly,  in  1847,  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
Charlotte  Cholmondeley,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Delamere.  But  as  he  had  no  issue  by  either 
union,  the  title  (which  is  descendible  in  the  female 
line)  devolves  upon  his  niece,  Emm^  Harriet  Lady 
Tyrwhitt,  as  only  surviving  child  of  his  deceased 
brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  Rector  of  Ashwell- 
thorpe,  Norfolk,  by  his  second  wife,  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  above  Colonel  George  Crump,  of  Alexton  Hall, 
Her  ladyship,  according  to  "  Lodge's  Peerage,"  was 
born  in  1835,  and  married  in  1S53  the  present  Sir 
Henry  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  by  whom  she  has  a  family, 
who  are  heirs  to  both  the  Berners  and  the  Tyrwhitt 
titles. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Census  and  the  Sewage  Question. — Is 
the  iconoclasm  of  Hunger  an  absolute  impossibility  in 
any  country  when  the  growth  of  population  continues 
to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  when  a 
reckless  agriculture  drains  away  the  constituents  of  a 
people's  daily  food  into  the  sea,  and  sterilizes  while  it 
cultivates  the  fields  on  which  it  lives  ?  Natural  laws 
are  implacable.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these 
Census  Returns  than  the  evidence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  congestive  tendency  of  an  industrial  civiliza- 
tion in  the  aggregations  of  great  cities.  The  danger  to 
the  peace  of  .States  and  societies  arising  from  these 
vast  aggregations  is  obvious  enough ;  but  Nature 
suggests  a  remedy  and  a  compensation  in  the  observance 
of  that  great  sanitary  law  of  a  perpetually  self-creating 
and  self-supporting  food  supply.  There  is  nothing 
transcendental  in  the  policy  of  organising  the  circula- 
tion between  town  and  country  of  the  essential  elements 
of  human  subsistence,  and  the  fertilising  constituents  of 
the  soil.  Yet  this,  after  all,  is  the  problem  of  problems 
for  an  increasing  population,  unequally  distributed  over 
a  limited  territory,  the  soil  of  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  monopoly,  dependent,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  its  sustenance  on  foreign  countries,  incessantly 
engaged  in  the  competition  of  manufacturing  industiy, 
and  in  the  straggle  for  a  bare  existence.  We  trust  we 
shall  not  shock  any  philanthropist  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  a  more  exalted  strain  of  moral 
reflections,  if  we  confess  that  these  Census  papers  have 
turned  our  thoughts  to  the  question  how,  in  a  country 
where  the  towns  absorb  the  population,  and  wealth 
monopolises  the  fields,  town  and  country  may  be  made 
support  each  other  a  little  better,  without  robbing 
:  rich  or  pampering  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  political, 
nor  a  social,  but  a  sanitary  revolution  that  is  wanted. 
The  utilisation  of  town  sewage  is  not  an  inviting  sub- 
ject for  the  philanthropists  of  the  platforai  ;  but  we 
contend  it  is  quite  as  practical  a  question  for  the  pre- 
sent age  as  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields  in  a  thou- 
sand years.  Daily  Ne-ws,  yune  23. 


July  8  : — Cole  Seed  or  Rape  is  usually  sown  on  land 
that  has  been  pared  and  burned  ;  but  in  exceptional 
seasons,  when  the  weather  is  moist  and  growing,  a  crop 
of  Turnips  may  be  grown.  Whether  grown  on  the 
flat  or  on  raised  drills,  the  practice  of  manuring  and 
seeding  the  land  for  both  crops  is  similar.  Cole  is 
better  adapted  for  fenny  and  peaty  soils  than  Tumips. 
Drill  in  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  seed  per  acre,  using 
the  water  drill  in  dry  weather.  Where  Tumips  have 
failed  from  the  fly,  or  other  cause,  many  prefer  a  crop 
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properly  : 
hoeings  a 


of  Cole  to  the  risk  of  a  second  sowing  of  Turnips, 
Cole  may  also  be  used  for  filling  up  blanks  either  by 
transplanting  or  sowing  seed.  When  ready  for  cutting, 
it  may  be  given  to  sheep  in  the  pastures ;  or  if  the 
Turnips  are  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep,  the  filling  up  of 
the  blanks  may  be  timed  so  that  both  may  be  folded 
together.  The  crop  that  was  sown  about  the  middle 
of  last  month,  if  it  has  brairded  well,  will  require 
rough  hoeing,  and  blanks,  if  any,  may  be  filled  by 
transplanting  in  moist  weather,  or  after  a  heavy 
shower,  or  the  water-cart  may  be  yoked  in  dry 
weather.  A  couple  of  water-carts,  and  half-a-dozen 
watering  pans,  in  active  hands,  soon  go  over  a  20-acre 
field. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Chicory,  and  all  advanced 
crops,  horse  and  hand  hoe,  if  the  work  has  not  already 
been  finished.  Keep  the  earth  well  up  to  the  former 
three  crops.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  th 
ps  will  only  luxuriate  in  a  finely  pulverised  and 
•  aerated  soil,  consequently  frequent  and  deep 
hoeings  are  greatly  in  their  favour.  When  a  continu- 
ance of  wet  weather  is  experienced,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
hoes  being  worked,  and  when  weeds  spring  up  abund 
antly,  yoke  the  paring-plough,  first  ploughing  the  land 
from  the  one  side  of  the  plants,  going  as  close  as  not  to 
earth  them  up,  and  turning  the  earth  close  to  the 
plants  in  the  opposite  row,  so  as  to  root  up  half  the 
weeds  between  and  cover  the  other  half.  In  a  day  or 
two,  as  the  weather  and  weeds  direct,  pare  the  opposite 
half,  thereby  reversing  the  former  and  rooting  up  the 
remaining  half  of  the  weeds.  In  this  way  Wild  Mustard 
and  Charlock  may  be  prevented  from  exhausting  and 
seeding  the  land,  and  any  that  cannot  be  reached  with 
the  plough  should  be  pulled  by  hand,  to  prevent  their 
running  to  seed.  A  too  common  mistake  is  to  let  the 
Wild  Mustard  get  too  far  a  length  before  it  is  thus 
ploughed  down.  When  the  weather  breaks  up,  the 
horse-hoe  may  be  yoked.  In  dry  weather,  the  paring- 
plough  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  and  Wild 
Mustard  and  the  like  kept  down  by  frequent  and  deep 
horse  and  hand  hoeing. 

Irrigation  is  a  golden  practice  in  dry  weather,  and 
July  weather  is  seldom  so  wet  throughout  that  water 
cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. At  all  events,  where  there  is  a  command  of 
river-water,  the  irrigation  works  should  be  ready  for 
its  application  ;  and  where  river-water  cannot  be  had, 
the  surplus  water  of  a  rainy  season  should  be  stored 
for  application  the  moment  dry  weather  sets  in.  Town 
sewage  should  be  appUed  to  the  hay  stubbles  and 
pastures,  however  rainy  the  weather  may  be.  For  a 
similar  reason,  where  stored  water  or  river  water  can 
be  applied,  it  may  be  doctored  with  guano  or  grass 
manure,  to  fertilise  poor  land.  And  if  rain  is  falling 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  wash  in  the  artificial  fertilisers, 
they  may  be  applied  by  a  broadcast  distributor. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  golden  treasure  falls  from  the 
clouds,  or  comes  from  the  town  sewer,  the  river,  or  the 
pumps,  it  ought  to  be  applied  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  for  the  *'  A.  B.  C."  system,  it  is  almost  as  hopeless 
in  a  wet  summer  as  in  a  dry,  even  in  places  to  which 
liquid  sewage  cannot  be  profitably  conveyed  ;  for  in 
our  fickle  climate  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
July  clouds  washing  dry  sewage  into  the  pastures,  and 
as  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  consume  all  the  sewage  of 
our  large  towns  in  a  liquid  form  at  this  season,  and  as 
it  can  be  more  profitably  used  in  a  liquid  than  in  a  dry 
form,  even  in  wet  weather,  the  practical  conclusion  is 
obvious.  In  winter,  when  the  growth  of  grass  is  almost 
nil,  and  when  water  is  not  required  by  the  land,  the 
sewage  of  towns  may  be  more  profitably  utilised  in  a 
dry  state,  and  stored  for  application  when  vegetation 
commences.  There  is  reason  and  hope  in  the  future  of 
this,  for  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  sewage  is  worth 
nothuig  to  the  farmer,  and  less  than  nothing  at  times, 
it  is  of  most  value  for  the  dry  system  manufacture  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  farmers  have  not  to  pay  for  the 
sewage  during  winter,  that  would  enable  them  to  give 
more  for  it  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  liquid  por- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  of  more  value  than  the  solid. 
The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  obviously  in  favour 
of  sewage  irrigation  at  this  season,  let  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry.  In  wet  weather  irrigated  meadow  and 
sewage  grass  requires  to  be  more  frequently  cut,  to 
prevent  lodging  and  rotting  at  the  bottom.  In  this  way 
a  greater  weight  of  grass  can  be  mown,  provided  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high.  In  dry  seasons  like 
the  last,  the  foliage  of  all  sewage  crops  suffer  from  the 
extreme  heat. 

Sheep  Washes  include  a  long  list  of  preparations 
poisonous  to  the  insects  which  infest  the  skins  of  sheep 
shortly  after  shearing.  When  newly  shorn  the  change 
Is  so  great  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  ;  ticks  and  lice  follow, 
and  to  prevent  or  kill  these  insects,  sheep  are  dipped 
in  the  various  solutions  termed  washes.  But  what  is 
poisonous  to  insects  is  too  frequently  poisonous  to  the 
sheep  also.  The  better  plan  is  to  wash  the  sheep 
when  newly  shorn,  oftener  than  once  if  necessary, 
afford  them  shelter  from  the  sun  during  mid-day  and 
fi-om  cold  during  night  and  in  bad  weather,  and 
feed  them  properly  until  their  wool  grows  and  forms  a 
natural  covering  to  defend  them  both  from  heat  and 
cold,  for  were  such  done  there  would  be  no  need 
of  poisonous  sheep  washes. 

Washing  newly  shorn  sheep  is  done  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  cleanliness  and  to  obviate  catching  cold, 
just  as  some  shepherds  wash  their  o^vn  heads  when 


newly  shorn.  The  practice  has  much  to  commend  it. 
North  and  South,  as  it  promotes  the  healthy  action 
of  the  skin,  upon  which  the  wellbeing  of  the  sheep 
so  much  depends,  for  a  bright  sun  at  noonday  is 
as  liable  to  injure  the  skin  as  cold  at  night.  Hence 
newly  shorn  sheep  should  have  shade  to  go  under,  and 
not  be  penned  or  turned  out  at  mid-day  exposed  to  the 
blistering  action  of  the  sun. 

The  Watering  of  Cattle  with  pure  soft  water  requires 
more  attention  at  this  season  than  is  paid  to  it,  gene- 
rally speaking.  •  Pump  water  is  often  too  hard  ;  ponds 
and  rivers  are  full  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
former,  pump-water,  should  be  exposed  in  a  shallow 
trough  for  some  time  before  cattle  are  allowed  to  drink 
it,  and  pond-water  and  river-water  should  be  carefully 
filtered.  Nothing  deteriorates  the  quality  of  milk 
sooner  than  the  dirty  water  of  ponds  and  rivers,  which 
milch  cows  drink  in  large  quantities  at  this  season. 
W.  B. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Artificial  Manijkes.  A  Subscriber  desires  to  know  by 
what  method  bones  can  best  be  converted  into  manure  ; 
the  usual  wholesale  price  of  bones  near  towns  ;  whether, 
if  a  pit  were  dug  in  chalk,  much  loss  would  ensue  ?  Of 
the  fertilising  material,  also,  how  pure  ammonia  is  best 
fixed  and  mi.xed  for  broadcast  sowing  ?  Bones  must  be 
broken  or  crushed,  and  mixed  with  about  half  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  dry  floor,  and  thereafter  put  in  a 
heap  to  rot  with  sand.  Ammonia  can  be  fixed  by  adding 
acid  to  any  liquid  containing  it,  until  the  litmus-paper 
test  shows  that  the  liquid  is  no  longer  alkaline.] 

Diseased  Cow  :  A  Correspondent,  near  Coventry,  writes  : 
— "  My  neighbour  has  a  cow  that  has  been  unwell  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  She  was  calved  about  three  months, 
very  low  in  condition,  I  but  has  done  very  well  till 
about  a  fortnight  back,  when  her  pasture  was  changed 
from  a  poor  to  a  good  one.  In  a  day  or  two  after  she 
gradually  sunk  her  milk  and  appeared  very  dull, 
refusing  to  feed  or  drink,  and  at  times  appears  to  be 
griped  and  blown,  almost  the  same  as  though  she  had 
been  in  Clover.  Her  bowels  are  very  much  constipated. 
They  have  given  her  linseed-oil  and  castor-oil,  which 
passes  through  her,  bringing  very  little  away,  and  then 
she  is  the  same  as  before.  She  looks  as  full  as  though 
she  had  fed  as  usual.  She  appears  to  me  to  be  fardel- 
bound,  as  I  have  had  all  the  same  symptoms  when  they 
have  been  so  on  dry  food."  [The  disease  is  probably,  as 
you  suggest,  "fardel-bound,"  or  impactment  of  the 
third  stomach.  Give  2  oz.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  once 
a  day  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  to  arrest  fermentative 
action.  To  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  give  compound  tincture  of  aloes  4  oz.,  Epsom 
salts  6  oz.,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  i  oz..  water 
I  pint.  Four  or  five  doses  may  be  safely  given,  at 
intervals  of  eight  hours,  if  the  desired  action  does  not 
follow  the  first  dose.] 

Names  of  Plants  :  y.  Rogers.  Festuca  ovina. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  last  week  prices  of  English  Wool  have 
continued  to  gain  strength,  and  are  now  about  ^d.  to  40'. 
per  lb.  above  the  rates  current  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  tendency  is  still  upwards,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  further  advance  of  izd.  to  yi.  per  lb, 
between  this  and  Christmas. 


HA  Y.~Per  Load  ofz^  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  July  6. 


PrimeMeadowHay,i45J.t 

Inferior  do 125 

New  Hay       ..      ,,80 
Inferior  do — 


I  Clover,  old 
Inferior  do. 

Inferior  do. 


Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  July  6. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  l4,^s.\.o^^ss.  I  Inferior  Clover      ..130^.101475 

Inferior  do 120       132         Prime  2d  cut  do.  .. —         — 

New  do 84        140        New  do —         — 

Inferiordo —        —         Straw       45         50 

Superior  Clover    ..160      176     I  Joshua  Baker. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   July  6. 
Best  Fresh  Butter \%s,  per  dozen  lb. 

Small  Pork,  4J-.  4^.  to  45.  \od.  ;     Large   Pork,   31.  ^d.    to 
3J.  ^d.  per  8  lb. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  July  3. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  very  much  smaller  than  last 
week,  the  falUng  off  being  principally  in  foreign.  Trade 
is  not  brisk,  yet  in  a  few  instances  higher  prices  are 
obtained.  The  supply  of  Enghsh  Sheep  is  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  but  of  foreign  it  is  larger  ;  prices  are 
rather  lower,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  clearance. 
There  is  more  inquiry  for  Lamb,  and  choicest  qualities 
are  rather  dearer.  Trade  is  unaltered  for  Calves. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  S20  Beasts,  11,780  Sheep. 
474  Calves,  and  45  Pigs ;  from  Scotland  there  are  10 
Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  800;  and  1130  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  ( 


2d  quality  Beasts      4     o — 5 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..       ..  -   . 
Do.  Shorn  . .     6     2—6 

Beasts,  2760 ;  Sheep  and  Lan 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  ad  quality 


Calves 
Pigs 


:=7  \ 


Thursday,  July  6. 
We  have  again  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  good 
demand.  Choice  qualities  are  very  scarce,  and  the  few  on 
offer  make  high  prices.  The  number  of  English  Sheep  is 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  but  there  are  more  foreign  ; 
on  the  average  trade  is  rather  better  than  on  Monday. 
Choice  Lambs  are  in  demand,  at  fully  Monday's  quota- 
tions. The  supply  of  Calves  is  large,  the  average  quahty 
is,  however,  only  middling.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  280  Beasts,  5600  Sheep,  and  739  Calves. 


Best  Scots,   Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 
Do  Shorn 


Beasts,  750:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  151220;  Calves,  823  ;  Pigs,  85. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  July  3. 
There  was  a  short  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  and,  with  wet  weather,  factors 
commenced  by  asking  full  prices  ;  millers,  however, 
showed  but  little  inclination  to  purchase,  and  the  sales 
made  in  either  English  or  foreign  were  in  retail,  at  about 
last  week's  rates.  Barley  was  a  slow  sale.  Beans  ij'. 
per  qr.  cheaper.  Peas  unchanged  in  value.  The  supply 
of  Oats  was  large,  and  the  sales  made  were  at  very 
irregular  prices,  generally  below  those  of  last  week.   Flour 


:  47— «> 
59-^5 


Price  per  imperial  Qu 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffi 

—  fine  selected  runs  . 

—  Talavera    

—  Norf'olk     

—  Foreign     I48 — 65 

Barley,  grind.&d!st.,3OJt0  34J.  .Chev.  43— 46 


Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  ^ 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  28— 

—  Irish     Potato  J27- 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew, 25- 


Beans,  Mazagan.. 
Peas,  White,  Esse: 


Forei^i 


irks,  delivered .  .per  sack  42— 

ditto|36- 

1 per  barrel!25— 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed    ... 


Egyptian 
Suffolk    . 

Foreign  . 

Country  . 
1 1  Per  sack. 


Psi 


Wednesday,  July  5. 
There  was  a  thin  attendance  of  millers  to-day,  and  the 
trade  throughout  ruled  dull,  at  prices  favouring  pur- 
chasers. The  supplies  of  English  grain  were  short,  but 
of  foreign  they  were  liberal.  Wheat  of  all  descriptions 
was  purchased  slowly,  at  drooping  prices.  Barley  was 
inactive,  and  for  both  grinding  and  malting  parcels  late 
rates  were  with  difficulty  sustained.  Malt  was  quiet,  at 
about  late  rates.  Oats  experienced  a  hmited  inquiry,  at 
prices  generally  easier.  Beans  were  dull,  at  Mondays 
decline.  Peas  were  taken  off  cautiously  on  former  terms. 
The  Flour  trade  was  inactive,  and  prices  were  very  weak. 


OF  Grain,  &c. 


^Lond 


r  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oals. 

Flour. 

Irish        .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

i3.8<o 

Qrs. 
4790 

Qrs. 
43,160 

Sacks. 
{  6530°  brK 

.3,160 

4790 

43,i6o 

Liverpool,  July  4.— There  was  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual,  and  a  further  decline  from  Friday's  rates.  A 
moderately  lair  business  was  done  in  white  and  red 
Wheat,  at  the  reduction  on  the  week,  though  rather 
irregular,  being  estimated  at  arf.  to  3<f.  for  the  former, 
and  31/.  to  4rf.  per  cental  for  the  latter  descriptions. 
Flour  nominally  lower,  and  hardly  anything  done.  Beans 
maintain  late  rates.  Peas  u.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  slow,  and  rather  in  buyers'  favour.  Indian  Com 
\s.  dd.  to  ^s.  gd.  per  qr.  lower  on  the  week,  and  sales  to  a 
moderate  extent. 


AVERAGES. 

Wheat.                Barley. 

Oats. 

—  17  v.     '.'. 

July  ^\ ':.    :: 

59Siul 

59    9 
59    7 
59  II 

2,S2d 

27     7 
'dVo 
27    8 
27    S 

Averaee      .. 

59    8 

3610 

2,    . 

SE£D  MARKET. 

he  weather  has  considerably  improved  since  out"  last, 

is  now  much   more  favourable   to  the  maturity  of 

,s.      Holders  are,   nevertheless,    very  firm    in    their 

demands,    and  the    conviction    gains  ground  that    the 

growth  of  Clovers  and  Trefoil  will  be  defective.     There 

present  scarcely  any  business  passing  in  our  markets, 

e.^cept  a  httle  in   Mustard,    Rape,  and  bird  seeds,  all  of 

hich  are  in  fair  demand,  at  unaltered  rates.     OSfers  of 

!W  Trifolium  seed  for  deUvery  a  few  weeks  hence  come 


Calves,  492  ;  Pijs,  175, 


JOHN  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
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angel,  looj.  :  Petersburg,  60s.  and  805.  ; 
and  55s.  :  packing  Mats,  20s.,  301.,  an 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  iow  pric, 
J.  BLACKEUKiN  AND  SONS,  Kus 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Mat  and  Sack  Wa 


HESSIANS  and  SCRIMS  for  COVERING, 
4-4  Scrim,  from  zd.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  %d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3rf.,  yAd.,  ^d.,  4^d.  and  5}id. 
72    „  „  „      4'Ad-,5'Ai'.,6d.,6lid.,3j,i^!iw^Tis. 

,  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 


R^ 


forwarded  post  free  on  applic 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, 


.1  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


^      Caution  to  Gardeners.— When  you  ask  for 
QAYNOR   AND   COOKE'S    WARRANTED    PRIZE 
O  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  pet  them 
^serve  the  mark  SAYNOR,  also    the  Corporate    Mark,    Obtain 

S.  &  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  havmg  been  sold  ior  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING   KNIVES  are  the  best 

Fa-xton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  WalesT^ 


nd    HARNt 


England  and  the  Contir 


and^  adopted  by  the  hrst  Architects  an 
"       "  Illustrated  Catalogues  se 

For  ALTERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  ners( 
0  any  part,  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford  Stn 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and 


JOTTAM'S    HURDLES   are   made   i 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application  to  COTTAM  Al 
•  n,W. 


Works,  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Lon^ 


n  the  best 

method. 

ID  CO.,  Iron 


pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Pan 

Vermm;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  mere; 

and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,    Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Dri 

Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.     Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious 

infecuon,  lieing  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  55.. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  Works,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposiK  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  where  the 
fn  S^*^!? ^^tf-        ■         *^'^'^''!t  K '^p  ^''"^  important  Improvements 


and  a  perfect  non-condui 


St.  id.  I 


Four  vards  wide v.  t 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70yardslong,  rjiii 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,   do.,  do.,  54  aid  72  inlk" , 

_  ELISILA  f.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Dc 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

MES        PHILLIPS        A 

eg  to  submit  their  REDLICEn   PRICES  as  I 


PROPAGATING 


3'.4  1  12  inches  in  d 

ill  ii 


WINDOW   GLASS,    SHEET   LEAD,    PAINTS,   &c 

Thomas  Millington  &  Co, 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS. 


NEW    LIST  of  PRICES  for   MAY,  transmitted   or  furnished   on   s 

Sy,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STAND    30,    ROYAL    SHOW,    WOLVERHAMPTON. 

FIRST    PRIZE,    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SHOW,    1869. 

AL.so  A  FIRST  PRIZE  RONF 


22  other   Prizes 

FOR 

Liquid  Manure 
CAET 


STONE 

CRUSHER 

\J  -Jsf^M^^L^fl^Wl)^  FOR 

CHAUsT  rUMPSrCLOD    CRUSHERS,    STREET    WATEREBS^,"  &c! 

I.  JAMES  AND  SON,  TIVOLf  WORKS,  CHELTENHA:\I. 


ED     PATENT 


PAINTS  < 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PlATE  (SlaSS,  SLATES  of  all  sijes 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE,CROWN 
SHEET,  HORTIliuLTURAL.  ORI^AMENTAL,  COLOURED' 
and  cver\' description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manufacture,atjhe  lowest 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  i8o,  BishopsgatI  Str"eet'\  "^"°°  *° 


It,  E.C. 


Whitefi 

The    

AGRICULTURAL 

present  time,  and  possessed  of  an  experienced  Stafl 
with  the  use  of  Botanical  and  Scientific  terms.  Mess 
olTer  extraordinary  advantages,  only  to  be  met  with 
lishment,  for  the  production  of  CATALOGUES 
TREES,  BULBS,  IMPLEMENTS,  &c.,  with 
dispatch,  at  moderate  prices. 

ESTIMATES    for     PRINTING    m.ly     be    had    on    applying 
BRADBURY,  EVANS.  AND  CO..  Printers,  Whitefriars.  London.'k. 


with  in  a  large  estab- 
of  SEEDS,  pIaNTS, 
unusual  accuracy  aitd 


C" 


WORKS. 


One  and  Part  One  a 
.  Chapman  &  Hall 
0  place  the  works  ot 
t  day  inthe  hands  of  all  Enclish  R'ea'dt 


the  Novels  of  the  late  Ch.       „    _ 
nee  wth    "  OLIVER  TWIST,"  of 

^V  this  Edition  theyv 


CHAPMAN . 


193.  Piccadilly. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 

WOLVERHAMPTON  MEETING,  JULY  lo,  ii,  12,  13  &  14,  i 
STAND    No.  46. 


J.  &   F.    Howard 

SHOW   ONE   OF   THE 

LARGEST  COLLECTIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

EVER    EXHIBITED,    INCLUDING   THEIH 

NEW  STEAM  TRACTION   ENGINES,  fitted  with  the 

HOWARD'S  SAFETY  BOILERS; 

COMPLETE  SETS  of  STEAM   PLOUGHING  and  CULTIVATING  APRARATUS, 

The  NEW  CHAMPION   DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  PLOUGHS, 

A  NEW  PATENT  HARROW, 

INTERNATIONAL  REAPERS  and  MOWERS,  HORSE  RAKES  and  HAYMAKERS. 


LIGHT    READING    for    SUMMER    HOLIDAYS. 
The  MODERN  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY  :- 
MELVILLE'S  KATE  COVENTRY,  2S.  boards  ;  ss.  6d.  cloth 
MELVILLE'S  GLADIATORS.  =s.  boards  ;  2S.  6d.  c  oth 
MELVILLE'S  GOOD  for  NOTHING,  w.  boards ;  ss  6i  cloth 
MELVILLE'S  HOLMBY  HOUSE,  2S.  boards;  ss  6d.  cloth. 
MELVILLE'S  INTERPRETER,  i.  boards :  jsM  cloth 
;  MELVILLE'S  QUEEN'S  MARIES,  is.  boards  ;  2!.'6d.  cloth.  ' 
TROLLOPE'S  WARDEN,  ij.  6d.  boards;  as.  cloth 
TROLLOPE'S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  zr  bds  •  as  6/  .-joih 
.MOORE'S  SIX  SISTERS  ol   the   VALLEYS      Prici 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


SONS,  21,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  and 


M^ 


N    G.    S.MITH,    F. 

F.L.S. 

rAN  VOORST, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  ;      being-' 

s  of  New  and  Rare  Uymenomvceious 
ON  Saunders,  KRS.,  F.L.S.,  and 
-S.  ;     assisted    by  A.  \V.   Bennett, 

,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


'HE    G.ARDLNER.      Edited  by  David  Thomson, 

Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c. 
The  JULY  NUMBER  contains:— 

Passiflora  quadrangularis 

Cypripedium  concoTor 

Peach  Trees  on   the   Extension 


Melons  on  the 
rs-July 


from  late  Frost 
Notes    on    Autumn    and    Winter 

Bundles  of  Grapes 
Remarks  on  the  Culture  of 
Cineraria  from  Seed  by  an 


Setting  Gi 
-he  Cuiti 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD 


Cultivation  of  Hardy  Fruits 
Price  W.,  or  7^.  per 


floribunda 

n  Apple  Tre 


Strawberry  Forcing 
Stephanot-"  fl"-;"--- 

Ranunculi 


Thomson,  Dalkeith  Gardens 
Report  of  Weather— 1871 
Horticultural  Exhibitions 

Calendar 


t  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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NOTICE. 

(By  Appointment  to  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

JRAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY 
AND    OTHERS. 

Adams  &  Francis 

INSERT      ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN    ALL   THE    LONDON,    COUNTRY,    COLONIAL,    AND    FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  PERIODICALS, 

Without  Extra  Charge  to  the  Advertiser. 


ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,    ADVERTISEMENT  AGENTS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bool<seller  or  News  Agent,  price    Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly   Voliimi:  complete  in  itself,  unth  Titlc-fage  and  Index, 

THE     ATHEN^UM  : 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


of  every  important  New  Hook, 
of  the  Learned  Societies. 

APi-_°'!'^T^_°''_^f''"'''''^  Voy.lgcs. 
on   Subjects  rel 


1  CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and 
BIOGR.iPHICAI,  NOTICES  of  disti 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  and  POEMS, 
ting   to  Litera-    WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

1  MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

■er   distant,  is,   in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  .md  Art,  on  an  equality 
ion  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Montlis,   ly.  ;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 


OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


"  Learned,   chatty,   usEFVL."—Athenesum. 

Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d. 

NOTES     AND     QUERIES  : 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 

Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
B.'VLL.\DS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  lUustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

natics.  Photography,  &c. 


Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquitit 


The  following 


Lord  Braybrooke 
Rev.  Thomas  Boys 
John  Britton,  Esq. 


J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
P.  Cunningham,  Esq. 


Rt.  Hon.  J.  \V.  Croker 
T.  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dalton 
Professor  De  Morgan 


Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 
Ur.  Doran 
Sir  Henry  Ellis 

Rev.  A.  Gatty 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq. 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hickson,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Hunter 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Jebb 
Douglas  Terrold,  Esq. 
i  Keighley,  Esq. 


M.  A.  Low 


lacCj 


^Esq. 
Esq. 


Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

J.  H.'  Markland,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  E,  B.  Mayor 
Lord  Monson 

,  Esq.,  M.P. 

,Esq. 
George  Offor,  Esq. 


Nichols,  Esq. 

---ge  Offor,  Esq. 

George  Ormerod,  Esq. 

J.  R.  PlanchC-, 


Rev.  Dr.  Rock 


.ItTSq. 


KcnneZ' 
L.  B.  Larking 
Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewi 

_       NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,   price  ^d.,  or  stamped 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Inde.x  price 

The  Subscripti—  '      ■"•  .    ^     .       ,      _ ■-  _  ,  t- 

Half-Yearly  Index),  ^ 

WILLIAM  GREIG  SMITH, 


E.  Smirke,  Esq. 
A.  SteiDmetz,  ^sq. 
George  Stephens,  Esq. 
"   '^  -nckland.Esq. 


H.  E.  Stricl 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury 

Sir  T.  E.  Tennent 


id,  D.D. 


T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Kev.  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 


Stamped   Copies  for  Si.x  Months,  forwarded  direct  from   the  Publisher  (including  the 
4rf.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order,  payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  to 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman ;   or  at  ' 
OFFICE,  43,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  "^ 

For   Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours    annlv  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qA,  King  William  Street,  London.Lc 

rpHE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION 

To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
the  SUicatc   Zopissa 


Deciy.      Manulactured    Solely    and    Only 
Composition       ■  "       .  ■    -  . 

Manager,  39A,  King 


THOMAS  CHILD, 


G 


GARDEN  SYRINGES 

GARDEN  ENGINES         261.6 

GARDEN  WATER  BARROWS          ..  tv.  c 

GARDEN  ROLLERS         to.  c 

GARDEN  CHAIRS is.  t 

GARDEN  SEATS ,6s.  c 

GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 

PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS     . .        . .  av.  c 

Suitable  for 


To  cut  8  inches 


Wl 


IRONMONGER,  I 
ales,  sends  a  CATALO 
ms  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  witb  lists  ot  pri 
■ee  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— JQ,  Oxford  Sir 
Newman  Street ;  -^    «        .    — 


St  free.— 39, ' 


4,  iNcwman  street;  4,  S,  and  6,  Perry's  Place;  and  i,  Newman  Yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


OSLER'S      CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS. 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE   AND    ORMULU. 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  for  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


w 


LLIAM       YOUNGER       AND       CO. 

DINNER  ALE.— SparUing  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.-Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 


K 


NAHAN'S      .     LL.     WHISK  Y.- 

_._    -.-ility   unrivalled,  perfeclh 

wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Is'ote  the 
'lAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork, 
DepSt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


E' 


Corks  Branded  ' 
bears  their  Trade  Mark. 

Sold  every\vhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Rui 
North  Wales.  London  Apents:  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henr 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrins 

rriHE        "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

J-    pronounced  by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 

the  appetite  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  Ilavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  AND  PERRINS' SAUCE. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perrins  on  the 

bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


constitutions,  espet 

DINNEFORD  a^u  y.^.,  ly-.^,  i-. 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


INNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestion, 
Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Drowsiness,  Giddiness, 
Spasms,  and  ail  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quickly 
removed    by    that    well-known    remedy,    FRAMPTON'S    PILL   of 


1  through  any  Chemist. 


erient  is  required  nothing  < 
IS.  i%d.  and  2s.  gd.  per  h 


tOCKLE'S         ANTIBILIOUS        PILLS. 
'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  u.   il^d.,  zs.  ^.,  4s.  6d.,  and  us. 


/COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS,— 

^^  These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
tion and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 


which,  by  circulating  i 


I  due  and  healthy  secreti 
all  gouty  matter  and   ot 


,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 
:  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
)  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 
ful,  occasioning  no  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  with  an 
sual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  and  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
■els.  To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
)mmended  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 
tropical  climates.  Their  occasional  use,  if  combined  with  the  strictest 
be  frequently  found  to  remove  at  once,  by  their 
etions,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  condition 
)  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 


■  dangerously 


)Ie  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  found 
I  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
lusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 
option, as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  their  composition, 
hey  arc  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  to  all 
implaints ;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 
irious  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
ate  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,  changes 
IS,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 


I  Colonics. 

IQCKLE- 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON,  JULY  10  TO  M,  I87L 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head,  Ipswich, 


WILL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ABOVE  MEETING  THEIR 

NEW    PATENT    FARM    STEAMER,   WITH    and 

WITHOUT  THOMSON'S  INDIA-RUBBER  TYRES, 

NEW  ROAD  STEAMER,  THOMSON'S  PATENT, 
PORTABLE  ENGINES,  of  various  sizes, 
EXPANSION  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 
SINGLE-BLAST  THRESHING  MACHINES, 
FINISHING  THRESHING  MACHINES, 


PRIZE  PLOUGHS,  of  various  sizes, 
SINGLE  PLOUGHS,  with  FRICTION  WHEEL, 
NEW  PATENT  DOUBLE-FURROW  PLOUGHS, 
NEW  DOUBLE-FURROW  TURNWREST  PLOUGH, 
PATENT  SUBSOILER  for  DOUBLE  PLOUGHS, 
PATENT  RAKES  and  HAYMAKERS, 
FOOD  PREPARING  MACHINERY. 


MACHINERY  IN   MOTION,  STAND  No.   288. 


ORDINARY  SHEDDING,  STAND   No. 


John   Fowler  &   Co., 


EXHIBIT  AT  THE 


EOYAl   AGEICFLTUEAL   SHOW,  WOLVERHAIPTOI,  JULY,  1871, 

FIVE   DIFFERENT   SETS   OF   STEAM    PLOUGHING   AND   CULTIVATING    MACHINERY, 


Adapted  for  all  circumsta 


nd  conditions  of  the  Soil ;  with  their 


NEWEST  PLOUGHS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS,  ROLLERS,  VANS,  WATER-CARTS,  &c. 

TRACTION    ENGINES,     of  various    horse-power  ;    and    WAGGONS, 

of  corresponding  strength  and  size. 
Some  of  these  Engines  will  be  fitted  with  India-rubber  Tyred  Wheels,  and  others  with  Plain  Wheels. 

FOLLOV^S    &    BATE'S 

PATENT    "CLIMAX"    BACK-DELIVERY 

Lawn  Mower  for  the  Million. 

Price   25s. 


The  Times,  December  lo,  1869. 

' '  Follows  &  Bate,  of  Manchester,  bring  out  the  latest  little  wonder  in  Lawn  Mowers,  which  is  a  machine  cutting  only  , 
6  inches  wide,  being  propelled  with  surprisingly  little  force,  and  costing  almost  a  fractional  price  as  compared  with  the 
large  machines." 

These  Machines  having  no  roller  in  front  of  the  knives,  cut  long  or  short  Grass  just  as  it  grows,  do  not  miss  the  bents, 
and  never  choke,  however  wet  the  Grass  may  be. 

They  are  specially  applicable  for  Slopes  and  Steep  Embankments,  and  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  that  can  be  used  1 
effectually  with  or  without  the  Box. 

Between  8000  and  4000  of  the  "CLIMAX"  have  been  Sold  this  season.  Every  Machine  is  warranted,  and  i 
trial  allowed. 

CATALOGUES,  with  Testimonials  and  full  particulars  of  other  sizes,  on  application  to  any  respectable  Ironmonger  o 
Dealer  in  Horticultural  Machinery,  or  sent  Post  Free  from  the   PATENTEES   and   MANUFACTURERS, 

FOLLOWS  AND  BATE,  MANCHESTER. 


.ommunications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  tht 
L^^j^i'^^.v"^"*^.^.^'  ^'  *^^  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitelriars,  City 

*e  Office,  No.  411  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  J  uly  8, 1871. 


I.  of  Middlesex,  and  Pubfished  by  the  said  WitL 
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tBADlNG  ARTKLES,  6-c.- 

.    Brilsh  Flora,  the  ■ 

EutTato  Grass < 


KEir  GARDEN  PLANTS- 
Odontoglossum  hinnus   ....  ( 

Phalainopsis  Mannii    c 

SelaBincfIa  rubella  (with 
cut) < 

OVR  LIVE  STOCK- 


i&ef\\\\\'.\\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  918 
ORIGINAL  ARTICLES- 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE- 
Diverting  a  watercourse    ..907 

Flower  show  appeals    907 

Horticultural  boilers    908 

Horticultural  dinner,  the    . .  907 
Orchard-house  culture  made 

Trade-yard  at  Nottineham..  908 

SOCIETIES— 

Birmineham  Rose  show 910 

Edinburgh  Botanical    910 

Manchester  Rose  show  ....  911 

Royal     Agricultural     (with 

HonicuV-  '"* 


NOTICES  OF  I 

How  to  See  Norway,  &c  . . 
GARDEN  MEMORANDA- 


OBITUARY- 

Mr  John  Clayden 928 

CALENDAROFOPERATIONS 

Farm  work  of  the  week....  929 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      is 
K  ingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


R" 


NOTICE.— FLOWER   SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 


N 


Noteworthy  HortlctQturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— .'^    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRkAjLTURAL     GAZETTE."      The.  following    have    already 

l?r^Hoo'KER,  G^^F.Ts';  W.° Wilson  'saunders?  Rr'sITrc^ 
M.   T.    Beekelev,    F.L.S. :    M.  Decaisne;  G.   F.    WlL.SON,   F.R.S.; 
Professor  Reichenbach,  of  Hamburgh;  Dr.  MooRE,  of  Glasnevin; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole.  M.A.  ;  and  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


A  GREAT  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDEN,  GLASGOW,  on  the  occasion  of  the  CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL  ol  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  AUGUST  9,  and  three 
following  days.  The  Grounds  being  very  extensive,  every  facility  will 
be  aftorded  to  Exhibitors  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Appliances, 
Implements,  and  other  goods  of  general  utility  or  ornament. 

For  Schedules  of  Prizes,  or  other  information,  apply  to  ROBERT 
BULLEN,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow. 


J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Hon.  I 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237 &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


w 


CATALOGUE  c 


B. 


fine  Plants,  which  B.  S.  W. 


Summer  Floirenng  and  otlier  Ornamental  Plants. 

PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON  will  be  glad  to  forward 
their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  published,  free  upon  applica- 


Ne'w  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 
be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  appfii     '       ''  ' 

LOGUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FERN 


NEW  CATA- 


"MPROVED  THICK-LEAVED  DANDELIONS.- 

-  The  above  may  be  sown  now,  and  blanched  similar  to  Seakale 

s  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  Endive."— /^nwu 


t  Editer  0/ thi  Ga 
"  The  leaves  sent 
e  midrib  is  nearly  h 


>  long,  and  broad  in  proportic 


Dandelion  when  blanched  is  one  of  the  most  delicate- 
flavoured  and  wholesome  of  Salads,  this  vigorous  growing  fleshy- 
leaved  variety  of  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  must  be  a  desirable  plant 
for  the  kitchen  garden."— Fr,»«  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Ma^axiMe. 
New  Seed,  is.  per  packet. 
STUART  AND  MEIN,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Kelso,  N.B. 

LOAM.— Loam,     unequalled    for     Fruit    and     Plant 
Culture.      See    Report    of   New  Vineries,  Gunnersbury.      For 

""'    ^^rf^.  VaNTON,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


THOMSON'S       SUPERB 
CALCEOLARIA. -Seed   of  the  abov, 
scnber  for  many  years  at  Dalkeith  Park,  i 
sealed  packets  at  ; 

"  >st  Office      _    .    _ 

WM.  Thomson;  Tw 


HERBACEOUS 


„  To  the  Trade. 

^CALCEOLARIA,  saved  with  the  greatest  care,  from 

Price°o"n  applicMion°"°"  ^''  ■"°''  P'""'"^  "™"*  '°  ""^  '""""y- 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  (Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed 
Business),  loa,  Eastgate  Street,  and  "  Newton  Nurseries,"  Chester. 


^^  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Primula. 

JP     AND  A.  SMITH  are  now  sending  out  NEW  SEED 


ries.  West  Dulwich,  near  Lon&on. 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Variegated  Geraniums. 

'        ND  A.  SMITH'S  large  COLLECTION    of  the 

t  approved  varieties,  forming  a  display  unrivallea  for  colour 


F. 


lUTTlNGS  of  GERANIUMS,  Se- 


ll post 

COOM 


icludmg  Tricolor,  Gold  and  Bronze, 
T^eaf,  for  loi.  ;  50,  w.  6d. ;  25,  31. 
It.  34  CHRYSANTHEMlfMS, 
1.  6d. -17,  IS.  6d.    24 


COOMBS,  The  Ferns,  Enfield. 


EW    DOUBLE    GERANIUMS,    &c.— 12 
varieties  Double  Geraniums,  4$, ;    12  vars.  new  Double  < 


1  Golden  Bicolor  Geraniums,  6 


FUCHSIAS    (1870),    3S.  ;     _      ____    

COLEUS,  1!.     .2  select  PHLOXES,  jr.     1 
U.MS  (1870),   2S.     12  new  VERBEN^AS  < 


new  CHRYSANTHE- 


K  NIGHT 


Xfe;:;' 


Miscellaneous  Plants, 

for  BEDDING  and  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  Sc. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  he  can 
supply,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  all  the  best  varieties  of 
BEDDING  PANsfES,  HARDY  and  GREENHOUSE  SUCCU- 
LENTS, DOUBLE  PVRETHRUMS.  SWEET  VIOLETS,  &c. 

Priced  and  Descriptive  LISTS  are  published,  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  applicants. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


Britisli  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send,  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
includingpricesof  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUED  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 


Climbing  Ferns. 

LYGODIUM  SCANDENS,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Climbers.     Can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen  at  61.  to  9J. ;  401.  to  60s. 
per  too,  a   j"g^g,°^'i',_g  j°  s'lolfl'Nu'rse^y'croydon,  S.E. 


To  tlie  Trade. 

STOVE   PLANTS,    in   50  or  more   choice  and  new 
varieties,  at  gs.  to  t2s.  per  dozen ;  50s.  to  755.  per  100.     Package 
gratis  for  casii.     Names  on  application  lor  CATAl6gUE. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


ASPLENIUM    GERMANICUM.— Very  nice  plants 
of  this  scarce  Fem,  in  60-pots,  for  6s.  per  dozen. 
JOHN    H.    LEY,   Lansdowne  Road,  (iroydon,  S.E. 


SEEDLING  PALMS.— Nice  healthy  i-yr.  Seedlings  of 
OREODOXA  OLER  ACE  A,  at  30s.  per  too.    This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  stock  of  a  good  Palm  at  a  low  price.' 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King'i  -      ■    ~    ■         -       ■       -- 


AQUILEGIA    GLANDULOS.\,    the    true    variety. 

•■      ■        -    •    ■  est  FLOR'lS-r°FL<]wSs.*'^  A  LIST  on  application 
BROWN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Weston-super-Mare. 


PANDANUS    UTILIS, 
18s.  per  dozen.     May  be  supplied  by  tne  too. 
Fine  Plants  of  MUSA  ENSETE,  3>s-  dd.  1 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

ROEST,    Florist,   Voorschoten,    near    Haarlem, 

Holland,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his  CATA- 
FDUTtTH  BULBS, wl 


Messrs.  BETHAM  / 


>  SON,  9,  Lower  Thames  Strt 


To  tlie  Trade  only. 

H.    KRELAGE    and    SQ^,     Nurserymen, 

•  Seedsmen,  and  Flobists,  Haarlem^ 


BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Florists,  of 
Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  inform  Nurserymen 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  they  have  just  published  their 
CATALOGUE  If  HYAfclNTH,  *rUHP,  and  other  BULBS, 
for  the  coming  Season,        '   -'    '    *  ""  ''-  "*-• "*    — *  ' —    "" 


W^ 


M^ 


Wanted,  Seeds  of  Choice  Strains. 

WILLIAM  BULL  will  require  NEW 
when  ripe,  of  the  following  :— 
^uricula,  self         I  Cineraria  I         Piijl 

Auricula,  show         Pelargonium,  fancy  Pol) 

Antirrhinum  Pelargonium,  show  Peh 

Carnation  Pansy,  fancy  and  show  J  Viol 

And  Seeds  of  ot^er  choice  Florist  Flowers. 


'Ap"ply"'wfLL'lAM  BULL,' FX.S.,  Ei 


all  of  the  first  quality. 


King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


)ARIS,      SUTTONS'     GR.'^SS    SEEDS    for    ALL 

~"      >RIX  SILVER  ME 

GRASS    SEEDS, 


:  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


For  Sowing  after  Haycart. 
QUTTONS'     RENOVATING     MIXTURE    of   fine 

O  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  (or  improving  Pastures  deficient  ol 
bottom  herbage,  may  be  sown  after  the  hay  is  carried  with  advant.-ige  ; 
6  to  12  lb.  required  per  acre.    Price  gd.  per  lb.,  or  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Pots.  Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

RICHARD  SMlfk,  Nurseryman  and  SeeUMerchant,  Worcester. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES  of  the  present  year.    Fine  plants  ready  in  AprU. 


Ucklield,  Sussex. 


ATALOGUES  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SUN,  Wood 


,  MaresBeld,  Uckgeld, 


M 


ITCHELL'S     renowned     ROSES     are     NOW    in 

BLOOM,  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  England, 
nagnificent  Collection  are  all  propaRatcd  id  the  open  ground, 
ising  a  hardy  constitution  suitable  lor  all  climates. 

Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  Uckfield,  Sussex. ^^ 


Roses-One  Himdred  Ttousana  Blooming  Plants. 

TOHN    CRANSTON'S    superb    COLLECTION     of 

O     ROSES,  including  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  is  NOW  in 
BLOOM.  Carefully  compiled  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES 


New  Roses,  1871. 


CATALOGUE  free. 


Floral   Nurseries,  Hailsham,    Su: 


OrcMds. 

AMES     BROOKE    and    CO.    beg    to    offer 

the    following    choice  collection    for    25    guineas  :—Dcndrobiun» 


bridgeanum;  Cattleya  Wameri,  Mossia,  .  .  . 

Leopoldi ;  Odonloglossum  Alexandrae  (Bluntii),  Pescalorei,  citrosmum, 
grande,  Insleayi,  Schleipperianum.bictonense  ;  Oncidium  Lanccanum, 

Watlichii,  Cipripedium  hirsutissiraum,  Cyrnbidium  Mastcrsii',  Phaius 
albus.  Trichopiha  suavis,  Barkcria  spectabilis,  B.  Skinneri,  Calanthe 
vestita,  C.  Veitchii,  Coslogyne  cristata,  Aerides  Wameri. 
CATALOGUES,  with  full  Descriptions,  Remarks  on  Culture,  prices, 

18,    Victoria    Street,     Manchester :      Nurseries,     Fairfield,     near 


R 


AYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE. 

DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
ess,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
:s  and  prices  post  free  on  application.     Prize  Medals,  iSsi* 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

"OHN  SHARPE  will  furnish  on  application  his  LIST. 

with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 
Bardncy  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 


:  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  PLANTS,  all  at 
d  will  warrant  them  all  to  be  a  good  stock,  and  strong 
Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


)  SON,  VVoncrsh  Nursery,  n 


Plants  for  Sale. 

ONE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND     CABBAGE, 
COLEWORT,  and  COTTAGE  KALE,  2S.  6d.  per  thousand. 
800  YARDS  of  BOX  EDGING.  &c. 
T.  MOSSMAN,  Gardener,  213,  Skinner  Road,  Peckham,  Surrey,  S.E 


54.  High  Street,  Exeter. 


been  selected  with 
]  of  hair  bushel 


FIVE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND     PLANTS 
now  READY  (all  true  and  fine). 
BROCCOLI,  Carters'  Champion,  Ellctson's  Mammoth    I  „  per  looa 
Deal  Early,  Penzance  Early  ^  j--  k 

Purple  Sprouting,  Early,  4*.  t>er  1000. 
SCOTCH  KALE,  COTTACliRS'  KAL: 

-" "  ■  "^  ■>AV0V,  31.  ;  a  reduction 

rcspectlullylo  offer  the  a 
II  attention  to  the  lacl  that  the  two  ftrst-namea  uroccoiis   siwu« 
frost,  of  last  winter  ^^^^=^'\^'fj,°'^^'o^°f  ^J^^'^'^cLgc^'^d 
ace  free  to  any  part  of  England. 
hi.  J.  HARI)iF,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 
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RusseU's  Pyramid  Primula. 
EORGE    CLARKE     has    this    season    secured     a 

uanlityof  this  very  fine  strain,  in  excellent  condition,  which  he 

perpkt,     Instructions  for  raising  and  crowing  sent  if  required.' 
eries :    Strcatham   Tlace,   Urixton   Hill,   London,    S.W.  ;    and 


B. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

S.     WILLIAMS,     Nurseryman    and  Seed 

se     Nurseries,     Upper 
Per  packet.— s.  d 


way,  London,  N. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  Red 

I  J.  erf . ,  2J.  Od. ,  3S.  Od. ,  ana  5    o 
Plants  front  this  seed  have  always  been  awarded  First  Prizes 

Neill'sextrachoiceCALCEOLARIA,is.&i..!s.6i,3s.M.,and  s    o 

VVeatheriirsextrachoiceCINERARIA,i!.6rf.,2s.&/.,3J.M.,and  s    o 

WiKHns'priie  strain  of  CYCLAMEN               IS.  M.,  2s.  &*.,  and  3    6 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA 26 

HOLLYHOCK,  from  Chaler's  finest  varieties       ..          is.  and  2    6 

HUMEA  ELEGANS  PURPUREA,  new to 

MYOSOTIS  SYLVAXicA^lrae          !.'         .'■         '.'.         '.'.         !!  o    6 
PANSY,  finest  show  V 


East  Lothian  STOCKS,  per  collection  01  tnree  colours     . . 

SOLANUM    HYBRIdOm  COMPACTUM,  new,  awarded  a 

First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

March  16,  1870 3s.  W.  and 

Williams' Improved  Hvljrid  SOLANUM       ..         ..    is.  &i.  and 

SWEET  \Vi1l1AM,  Hunt's  Auricula-eyed  

VIOLA  CDRNUTA  var.  PERFECTION       IS.  &f.,2S.  M.,  and 
VIOLA  UIJi  iRATA  LAUCHEANA,  new,  superior  to  the  old 

WALlVloWEIv,  SaunderVfin'e'dark  variety       .'.'        .'.'        '.'. 


Choice  Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS    (Old    Established 
Nursery     and     Seed     Business),     102,    Eastgate     Street,    and 

ANTIRRHINU.M,  choice  mixed  ^'''w.and'i    o 

AURICULA,  from  choice  varieties       IS.  and  2    6 


CARNATION,  from  pi 
CENTAUREA,  candid 
CINERARIA,  from  ne> 
CYCLAMEN,  Wiscins 
GLOXINIA,  erect  and 
HOLLYHOCK,  from  c 
HUMEA  ELEGANS 


MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA 


6d.  and  ) 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA, 
, RUBE ■ 
Mixed 


SOLANUM, 
STOCK,  Pro. 

■waIlflom 


..._r/^-" 

, RUBRA 
Mixed      ..        ..js.bd.,: 
FILICIFOI.IA     ALBA, 

iRA,  IS.  M.,  2S.  6d'.  and  s 
J  ..IS.  M.,2S.  6rf.  and  5 

.':    iV.,":^;^"' '  - 

colours    . . 


r.  M.  &  5 


I.  6<<.,and  s 


Cabbage  Seed,  for  present  Sowing. 

For  the  GARDEN,  for  SOWING  at  ONCE, 
to  come  in  next  Spring  and  Summer. 

QUTTONS'     IMPERIAL,     the 


LONDON  MARKET. 
ENFIELD  MARKET. 
EARLY  DWARF  YORK. 
NONPARIEL. 


COMMON   DRUMHEAD,  or  FLAT 


,  Seedsmen  to  tl 


/BARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL     GRASS     SEEDS, 

^  For  SOWING  in  JULY  and  AUGUST. 


Paris  E.vhibition,  &c. 


in  packets,  3^.  and  C 


CATALOGl 


Our  New  Fuchsias.— Ten  Varieties  for  £1. 

MESSRS.  HOCK  AND  CO.  beg  to  call 
their  FUCHSIA  NOVELTIES,  which  were  otierea  lor  It 
first  time  in  this  country  on  April  i.  The  Fuchsias  have  been  raise 
by  the  well-known  cultivator,  Mr.  Weinrich,  who  has  succeeded  i 
the  last  two  years  in  raising,  in  this  highly  appreciated  species,  som 
thing  really  new  and  splendid,  consisting  in  size,  colour,  and  profu5 


,  The  1 


CALCEOLARIA  HVl 
COM  PACTA,  new 

CALCEOLARIA  HVl 
COMPACTA  TIGU 

CINERARIA  HYERIDA,  ( 


NANA 


„ncw,ex.  dwarf,cannine 
PRIMULA  NOVELTIES. 
PRIMULA   CHINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA  GLOEOS.'V, 

PRI M  U  la"  CI  h'SenTis"  FUIB^i  ATa'  '  R  UB  R  A, '  largi 

flowered  variety 

„  „  PUNCTATA  ELEGANTISSIMA 

„  „  COCCINEA  NOVA 

"  „  FIMBRIATA   FILICIFOLIA    RUBRA 

,1  .  >■  »  „  ALBA.. 


Castel,  opposite  Ma 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


For  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 
Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  soils. 
For  LIGHT  SOILS,       J 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS    V    27s.  to  31!.  &i.  per  acre. 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      j 

CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE,  for  Renewing  and  Im 
iroving  old  Grass  Lands  (to  be  sown  after  the  Hay  Crop  is  removed) 
icr  cwt.,  80s. ;  per  lb.,  o4.  ;  per  acre,  4s.  to  8s.  6i. 


This  Mixture  comprises  sever.-il  quick-growing  varieties,  and  will 
produce  a  Crop  of  Green  Food,  for  Feeding-ofT,  before  Christmas,  if 
sown  "  at  once."  To  be  followed  by  a  heavy  swarth  of  valuable  Hay 
next  May. 


r  acre.    Price  on  applic 


1  Seeds  Carriage  Free ;  5  per  c 


JAMES  CARTER  A^ 

;  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238,  High  I 


Caution. 

Tj^     I.  DRECHSLER'S  ADDRESS  is  now,  and  has 

X    .  been  for  several  months  past.  No.  63,  ARLINGTO.N  STREET, 
LONDON,  N.  W.,  and  not  North  Street,  he. 

year's     PORTABLE     WINNOWING  -  MACHINE 
ORS,  — ■-— 


FUMIGATORS,  SEMINATORS,  1 


lUR 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 
HORTICULTURAL    SHADINGS    form    a 
'an  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
Light  and  Sun.     "They  are  used  and  strongly 


icommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors 
jiturists  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  Conti 
renounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offei 
jainst  Birds,  Wasps,  Blight  «-     •-  '      ' — 

[yacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Gre 


No.  2.-54  inches  wide at  7i.  per  yard  rur 

No.  J— 54  inches  wide at  5«i  per  yard  r 

No.  4.-S4  inches  wide at  4/ per  yard  run 

No.  5.— 54  inches  wide at  sj^rf.  per  yard  r 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specij 
rdered.  Nett  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice. 


VATER  BRINGER. 

SONS'     PATENT    WATER 

21J.— This  simple  Machine 

■  the  level  of  garden,  and  100  feet 
th  the  Hydronette  or  any  other  Garden  Engine. 
3  SONS,  227,  229,  and  231,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
are  genuine  unless  labelled  "  IlAVNES  &  SONS, 


Rosher'B  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


t5^  beiig  mu5 
GARDEN  VASES,   FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
riars,  S.E. ;  Queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
:OVERS   and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;     also   for  FOXLEY'S 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  3s.   per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c. 


I  Copings,  Drainpipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds';  R( 
s  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
•JD  G.  ROSHER.  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  a 


vfS'c 


Wharf,! 
FLIN 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  a 


0  tL  ■frad°e'. 


"  The   finest   silvery-foliaged   Plant  for  general   usefulness  that  has  ever  been 

introduced."  Sce  ''The  Gardener^'  for  February,  1S71. 


SENECIO     ARGENTEUS. 


FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE,   ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  .SOCIETY. 


'  Will   enjoy  an 


popularity,    and  be  much  sought  after  by  Flower  Gardeners  of  all  ^adei 
Price  5s.  each;  SOs.  per  dozen. 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  YORK. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Coiintiy  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which  is 
Famborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  on 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

The  stock  is  in  very  fine  condition,  and  includes  large  quantities  of  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE, 
AU.STRIAN,  LARICIO,  an.l  oll.ir  I'INKS;  CONIFER^:  of  every  description,  FOREST  TREES  in  great 
quantities,  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS  and  .SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS;  a  large  slock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
gated HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c. :  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  everything  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 


A   SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE   of  MANY   THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


July  15,  1871.] 
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THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

he  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  axd  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  rri,ce  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  10  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  nrevious  TriaU  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury.  1867.  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH   took  ALL  the  FIRST   PRIZES  for 
NGINRS-  also  a  PRIZE  of  £r?  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Societv's  SILVER  MEDAL.  ^^     ,      ^ 

Cl"  VVfoN  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received   FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agncultural  Society  of  England   at 
hichVhev  have  competed  since  1840.         N,B.— AH  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  S:c.,  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  beinj; 
itain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Engineers,  and  where  the  capabihty  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 
J  experiments.     C.  and  S.  therefore  do  not  Compete  at  any  other  Shows. 


the  only  Trials  in  Great  Britain  condi 
thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experime 

PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  2 5- Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &o. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,   STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;      and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


BAM  FO  RD'S  "MODEL' 
GARDXN      ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
^     DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SErJT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD   a.S0NS,UTTOXETE:R, 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON,  JULY  10  TO  14,  I87L 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head,  Ipswich, 


WILL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ABOVE  MEETING  THEIR 


NEW    PATENT    FARM    STEAMER,   WITH    and 

WITHOUT  THO:\ISON'S   INDIA-RUBBER  TYRES, 

NEW  ROAD  STEAMER,  THOMSON'S  PATENT, 
PORTABLE  ENGINES,  of  various  sizes, 
EXPANSION  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 
SINGLE-BLAST  THRESHING  MACHINES, 
FINISHING  THRESHING  MACHINES. 


PRIZE  PLOUGHS,  of  various  sizes, 
SINGLE  PLOUGHS,  with  FRICTION  WHEEL, 
NEW  PATENT  DOUBLE-FURROW  PLOUGHS, 
NEW  DOUBLE-FURROW  TURNWREST  PLOUGH, 
PATENT  SUBSOILER  for  DOUBLE  PLOUGHS, 
PATENT  RAKES  and  HAYMAKERS, 
FOOD  PREPARING  MACHINERY. 


MACHINERY  IN  MOTION,  STAND  No.  2i 


ORDINARY  SHEDDING,  STAND  No.  75. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

ft                                   Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Macbinery 
_ri                      of  every  description,  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wbeels,  Water  Rams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
A  '  ',  A^                  Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.    Branch  Pipes 
I          ij  i                  for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s. 
-  -  Syringes  fri        ~  ~ '  .--— ■ 


FOUNTAIN  JETS, 

In  great  variety,  from  3^.  6d. 


or,  fitted  with  Haswell's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 
LONDON   EC 


WARNERS' 

AaUAJECT 

Useful  for  every  variety  of  pu 

K^re  o™Trees  in'  Camden 
Cojsen 

Price  complete      ^r 

Small  size  for  the 
hand,  as  an  ordi- 
nary Syringe  . .     o 


^Carriages  o 


WATER    BARROW 


£- 


138   £3  is 


900 
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Buttons'  Superb  Hybridised  norist  Flower  Seeds. 


^"f^W 


VERS    H\bR  D  SED    and    a  ed      om    h 

nON      S   p    bCALCE    LAR  A   p      pa  k 
TTONS  S   p    b       NEPAR  A   p      p     k 


-\RIA      f( 


The  Royal  |jL  ^^  y<    Seedsmen 


(^.RTERS    c 

o    e 

n       o 

f    C  ALCEOL\R 

''\  i 

as  Ihey  are  saved 

with  l|ie  greatest  care,  and  fro 

m  one  of  the 

JAMES    CARTEH 


CO.,  The   Royal  Seedsmen,  238,  High 


w 


M.   PAUL'S    ROSES    are    NOW    in    BLOOM 


ilul  MvDrid  Perpetval  ?RINCEI 
liEATKICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  ; 
nd  Foreign  Seedlings. 

"     '  lishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railva 

.  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station, 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station 
PAUL'S  Nurseries.  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


New  E.F.  Rose,  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

H  BENNETT  has  to  DISPOSE  OF  looo  young, 
•  strong,  thrivmg  plants,  in  5-inch  pots  (having  from  12  to  14 
working  buds  each)  of  this  exquisite  Rose,  the  best  yet  sent  out  by 
Monsieur  Lacharm.  Characteristics  :  habit  vigorous,  and  branching  : 
growth  and  blooming  continues  throughout  the  season;  colour,  dense 
rich  velvety-crimson,  the  tips  of  the  petals  most  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  a  lighter  shade  :  form,  most  perfect.  A  fine  pot  Rose,  blooming 
to  a  certainty  when  forced.  Price,  per  single  plant,  dozen,  or  100,  on 
application.  Also  very  strong  plants,  in  5-mch  pots,  of  the  following 
new  Roses  of  1870  :— 

H.P.  ROSE,  Mademoiselle  Eugt-nic  Verdier. 
H.P.  ROSE,  Marquise  de  Castellane. 
TEA  ROSE,  Madame  Levet. 

HYBRID  TERPErUALS  of  iS; 
Cnpitaine  LamureL  I  Mademoiselle  ] 

Metiri  Pages.  •       I  Monsieur  Cordier. 

Madame  Guillat  de  Mont-Favet. 


Feius,  leius,  Ferns. 

TO  THE    IK.MiK  ..nd  OTHERS. 

LO  M  A  R  I  A    G  I  B  B  A,  9rf.  each,  6s.  per  dozen. 
GYMNOGRAMMA    LAUCHEANA   (best   Gold    Ferns),  ^. 
each,  6s.  per  dozen. 
GYMNOGRAMMA     WETENHALLIANA,     beautifully     crested 


TIlAMNOPTEKjS    AUSTRALASICA     (Bird's    Nest'  Fern),    fine 
prili  1  -,  1,1  IN  ( .1 1  I  >  1  I  A ,  strong  plants,  in  iS-size  pels.  It.  each. 

M.W    n  I  1!    I  >car,  own  selection,  31.  6ii.  perdozcn.gcod 


untingdoi 


Royal  Botanic  Society's 

THIRD     SUMMER     EXHIBITION, 

JULY  12  AND  13. 
AWAEDS    OF    PRIZES. 

LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Pellat  &  Co.,  »5,  Baker  Street,  for  Epergnc,  with  Plants, 
ers,  and  Fruit. 
Ranslcy  Tanton,  Epsom,  for  Bridal  Bouquet. 

Pea'rce",  Gr.  'to'w^S.  Burton,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  for  8 


.  John  Ward,  for  8  Exotic  Orchids. 

.\V.  Lynn.  Gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  I 


SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Tray,  Kent,  for  Dinner-i 
Micholls,  Esq.,   SoutI 


Mr.  F.  Perkir 
I  Mr.   G     - 

Caladiums. 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns.  - 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park, 
Mr.   Geo.    Pcarce,  Gr.,  Regent's  Park, 

Growing  Plants. 
Miss  Annie  Williams,  HoUoway,  for  pair  c 


Hanging   Basket,    with 
Vindow  Boxes,  filled  with 

H.  'Filcc,  Gr.  to  J.  Hatter,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  for  6  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums.  _ 

Mr.  T.  Welsh,  Hjllingdon,  Myiilesex,Jor  6  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 


lictloiroffruii: 

SMALL  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 
Miss  E.  Harris,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  for  Epergnc  with  Cut 

Flowers  and  Fruit. 
Mr.  W.  Kemp.  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Gardens, 

Guildford,  for  so  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Messrs.  Jacks 
Mr.  Thos.  Bai 

Foliage  Plants. 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  gr    to  C.  H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Avenue  Road, 

Park,  for  8  Exotic  Orchids. 
Mrs.  Greenhaigh,  for  large  Fern  Case. 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  for  Dinner-table 

Mr.  John  Ward,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  i'lants. 

Mr.  J.  Burley,  Nurseryman,  Bayswater,  for  6  Fine  Foliage  P 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  for  6  ExotitMOrchids. 

Mr.J.  Carr,  Gr.  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet,  Wejbrid) 

Mr.  T.  Baines,'  Gr.  Southgate,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Nurseryman,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 

Mr.   T.    Russell,   Rose  Cottage,  Hamnstead,  for  Pair  of 

Boxes. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  for  Rustic  Basket  filled  with  PI, 
Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  Dorking,  for  12  British  Ferns. 
Mt.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  4  Palms. 


Mr.  J.   Weston,  Gr.   to  D.    Martineau,  Esq.,    Clapham    Park,    fi 
Mr    J.  Catlin,'  Gr.  to  Mr.   Lermitte,  Sen.,  Finchley,  for  6  Scarl 


G.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  for  6 
48  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 


Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  CI 

Mr.  W.  Ingle,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Round,  Bi 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,"  Nurseryman,  Colchester,  for  24 

Mr.  C.  Berry,  Gr.  to  J.   Da  Silva,  Esq.,  Wandsw 

12  lb.  of  Black  Grapes. 
Mr.  P.    Feist,  Gr.  to  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Staines,  fc 

Grapes 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  a  collection  of  Plants. 


)inner-lable  D 

s  E.  Harris,  for  Epergnc  with  Growing  Plants. 
5  Hassard,  for  Epergne.  with  Cut  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
s  Annie  M.  Williams.  Holloway,  for  Table  Bouquet. 
J.    W.   Chard,    Clarendon    Park,    Salisbury,     for  Dinner-t 

Messrs,   Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  Holbom,  London,  for  Epergne  ' 


Mr,  John  Wills,  Sussex  Place." 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  fi 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  gr.  to  I.  Philpotts,  Esq., 

6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  Rajisley  Tanton,  Epsom,  for  6  Stove  and  Gret 
Mr.  A.  Wrieht.  gr.  to  C.  H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  for  Fir 
for  8  Exotic  Orchids. 


Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsi 


Iridal  Bouquet. 
Greenhouse  Plants  i: 


.Mrs-  Jeal,  Park  Street,  Dorset  Square,  for  large  Fern  Case. 
Miss  Graham,  Brookside,  Haltwhistle,  for  small  Fern  Case. 
Messrs.   Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  Holbom,  for  Hanging  Basket  with 

Growing  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Wood.  High  Street,  Marylebone,  for  pair  of  Window  Boxes 

filled  with  Growing  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Cole,  Gr.  to  F.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing,  for  Rustic  Basket 

tilled  with  Plants. 
Mr.  J.  Carr,  Byfleet,  for  12  British  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Messrs.  Wright,  Nurserymen,  Lee,  Kent,  for  6  Fuchsias. 


lor  24  varieties  ol  Cut  Roses, 
russes  of  Yellow  Roses.  , 
own,  Esq.,  Horsham,   for  a  o 


.  A.  Johnson,  Savernake,  I 


SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 
.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Stamford  Hill,  for  20  Stove  : 
Plants,  in  12-inc"      - 
.  A.  Wright,  for 


-.  J.  Sm.lh.Gr 


igdon,  Middlesex,  for( 
th,  for  b  Tricolor  Pelai 
Son,  for  6  Trie 
I,  for  aZ  varieiies  Cut  Ro! 
o  Capt.  Christie,  Westerham,  for  24  varietica  Cut 

Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  Maidenhead,  for  collec- 

D  J.  F.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  Finchley,  for  a  dishes  of 

dge  Nurserj',    Friern,    Barnet,  for   2  dishes  of 

the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  ExtOD  Park,  Oakham, 

DOtS.  ^  ^_^^  ^^  ^_^^ 

J.  C.   UuniiHe,  Esq.,  Croydon,  for  i  Queen 

I  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  for  i 

s  Nursery,  Finchley,  for  12  lb.  of  Black  Ci rapes. 


,  for  I  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

,  Ascot,  for  I  dish  of  Black  Grapes. 

Gr.  to   R.   H. .Prance,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  for  i 


Cole,  for  I  dish  of  White  Grapes. 
Rollisson  &  Son,  Tooting,  for  a  collectloi 

E.  J.  Perkins,  Leamington,  for  cut  Geranii 


Pinks,  and  Pansies. 


iE.  Ha 


lanJ^B 
n,  for  ] 
Mr.  John  Cranston,  King's 
Mr.  G.  Pcarce,  for  6  Exof" 


[It,  for  Hand  Bouquet. 


■       "anion,  for  Ball-room  Bouque.. 

for  Ball-room  Bouquet. 

66,  Talbot  Road,  Bayswater,  for  small  Fem  Case. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  for  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
Mr    T    W.  Chard,  for  24  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.   A.    Reid,  Gr.   to  Louis  V 

2  dishes  of  Peaches. 
Mr.  W.  Birse,  for  z  dishes  of  Nt 
Mr.  W.  Cole,  for  2  dishes  c 


Esq.,  Possingworth,  Sussex, 


,  F.  Pestndge,  Nurseryman,  Uxbridge,  for4  disl 
H.  Harvey,  Gr.,  Woolcy  Park,  Wantage,  for  a 
J.  Akchursi    -  -    -^  ■       '^         "■  ' 

Pine-apple. 

,   G.   Ward, 

tlr.  M.  wJEcr, 


dishes  of  Strawben 

or  a  dish  of  Figs. 

Mr.  J.  Akehurst,  Gr.  to  S.  Copestake.  Esq.,  Highgate,  for  i  Qu 

Pine-apple. 
Mr.  G.  Ward,  Gr.   to  T.  N.     Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Slortford, 


f  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 


I  dish  of  Black  Grapes. 


_.    .3  C.  Scholefield,  Esq., 
i,Gr.  to  Lord  Ormathwaite,  f 

of  Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants 
collection  of  Phloxes. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  for     collection  of  Cut  Roses. 

CERTIFICATES. 


Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  for  Hanging 
Mr  G.  Pizzey.Gr.  to  Sir  E.  Fulmer.  for  collect; 
Mr.  W.  Bones,  Gr.,  Havering  Park,  lor  2  dishe 
Mr.  W.  Kemp,  for  2  dishes  of  Nectai 


if  Peaches. 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  for  2  dishes  of 


Mr.'  T.DcviUe,  Gr.  to  La 
Mr.  M^.^Rochford!' Page  C 


Mr.  W.  Lane,  Gr.  to  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  Friern,  Bamet,  for  i  Scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon. 

Mr.  Barham,  Gr.  to  Lord  Ormathwaite,  Warfield  Park,  for  i  dish  oi 
Black  Grapes. 

Mr.  W.  Kemp,  for  i  dish  of  Muscat  Grapes. 

Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  for  i  dish  of  While  Grapes. 

Mr.  W.  Chitty,  Stamford  Hill,  for  a  collectit 

Mr.  J.  Akehurst,  for  3  Pine-apples  in  pots. 

Mr.  H.  Harvey,  for  4  Pine-apples. 

Mr.  A.  Wright,  for  a  collection  of  Heaths. 

BOTANICAL  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 
M""-  J^obert  Parker,  Tooting,  f     ' 


;,  Chelsea,  for  Amorphophallus  s[>eci 
,  Chelsea,  for  Alocasia  Marshallii. 


,  for  Dioscorca  spcctabilis. 
,  for  Pteris  scrruTata  cristats 
,  for  Goniophlebium  glaucophyllura 


Holloway,  for  Rhopala  Granadensis. 
or  Miltonia  Warscewiciii. 
ispectorof  Royal  Gardens,  Hanover,  for,/Echniea 

&    Son,    Dorking,    for    Polystichum    angulare 

Sons,  for  Polystichum  angulare  foeminatrifidum. 
"        forPoIyi      ■  


ulgare  Whytei 


Maria  Regina. 
•ssrs!  Jas.  Ivery  &  Son, 'for  Polypodi 


FLORICULTURAL  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 
Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Perkins,  Leamington,  for  Coleus  Lady  Leigh. 
Mr.    Chas.  Kiraberly,    Coventry,    for    Tricolor    Geranium    Ge 
Tricolors. 
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OYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 

HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1871,  ,  .  .,  . 
ng  Awards  to  Foreign 


Department  :— 
Silver  Flora  Med 
First-class  Certili 


\'an  Houtte,  Ghent,  for  a  Group  of  N< 
,.  Van  Houtte,  for  Azalea  Comtesse 
Azalea  President  Ghelllnck  de  Walle. 


r  Azalea  La  Reine. 


Silver  Floral 

Hollies.  Azaleas, 
Second-class  Certificate,  M.  A.  Dallidre,  1 
JUNE  7,  1871. 
Silver  Floral  Medal,  M.  A.  Dalli^re.  for  a  Group  of  12  P 
M.  A.  Dalli^re.  for  a  Pair  of  Pyran 
!,M.  J.  Linden, Brussels,  for  Xantho: 


„  M.  J.  Linden,  for  Accrpalm; 
„  M.  L.  lacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  Liege,  for  Lycopodium  die 
„  M.  L.  tacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  for  Lycopodium  mandiocc; 
„  M.  L.  Jacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  for  Lycopodium  taxifolium 
„  M.  L.  Jacob-Makoy  &  Co..  for  Tillandsia  Morreniana. 
Second-Class  Certificate,  M.  J.  Linden,  for  Epidendrum  pai 
"  "nden,  for  a  Group  of  lapanese  J 
UNE  2 


Special  Cert 


:haffeltia  melanochaite; 


IS^ 


JULY  5,  1S7.. 
r  Flora  lledal,  M.  I,  Linden,  for  a  Group  of  Orchids. 

„  M.  I.  Linden,  for  a  Group  of  New  Dioscoreas. 

IL  1  Linden,  for  a  Group  of  New  Maranlas. 
M.    A.    Dallifre,  for  a  Group   of   Maranlas, 

■lilicate,  M.  A.  DalliSre,  for  Group  ofGreenhouse  Palms,) 
■tificate,  M.  J.  Hermans,  HerenAals,  for  Cut  Roses. 
Certificate,    M.    T.    Linden,    for    Epidendrum    Fredei 

,  M.  J.  Linden,  for  Maranta  Mazellii. 


.  Linden,  for  Dioscorea  Eldor; 
.  Linden,  for  Dioscorea  chryso 


SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1871. 


Wednesday, 


I  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruitand  Floral 
T.,1,.   ,n/      Committees),  at  S.  Kensington   ..   II  A.M. 
'"'>    '5     Ditto  (Scientific  Committee!  ..     I  P.M. 

(  Ditto  (General  McctinK)        ..         ..3  P.M. 


IT  is  with  surprise  and  regret  that  we  have 
lately  seen  an  attempt  to  dwell  on  the  ditifer- 
ence  between  Practice  and  .Science,  as  if  the 
two  were  necessarily  antagonistic  instead  of  being 
complementary  the  one  to  the  other.  In  a  subject 
like  gardening,  which  is  at  once  an  art  and  a 
science,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be 
neglected  without  injury  to  both.  He  who  ignores 
the  science  leaves  his  craft  as  he  found  it -he 
buries  his  talent ;  he  who  neglects  the  practice 
injures  his  own  interests,  and  has  clearly  no  title 
to  be  called  a  gardener.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  those  who  decry  science  really  have  no  clear 
idea  what  they  mean.  We  fancy  it  is  the  word 
which  is  in  fault  here.  "  Science  "  has  a  Latin 
twang  about  it  which  raises  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  the  thing  it  symbolises.  Substitute  the 
Saxon  term,  "  knowledge,"  and  we  have  a  word 
which  comes  home  to  every  man's  understand- 
ing, and  which  at  once  commands  his  sym- 
pathies. 

A  gardener  with  knowledge  is  what  every  one 
wants— a  gardener  with  science  is  fought  shy  of  ; 
but  this  simply  means  that  the  public,  in  seeking 
a  gardener,  neither  wish  for  a  philosopher  nor 
desire  a  quack.  They  want  a  man  who  can,  as 
Mr.  Fish  well  expressed  it,  put  his  science  into 
his  flowers  or  fruit.  The  Pine,  as  we  were  lately 
reminded,  that  was  presented  to  Charles  II., 
and  of  which  ceremonial  the  picture  still  remains, 
was  but  a  poor  affair  in  comparison  with  what 
the  "science"  of  a  David  Thomson,  or  any 
other  of  our  noted  Pine  growers,  has  led  us  to 
look  for  on  our  exhibition  tables  now-a-days. 

The  thousand  and  one  illustrations  of  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  gardening  that  might  be 
adduced,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  complete  super- 
erogation to  do  so,  are,  we  submit,  all  and  each 
as  much  due  to  science — that  is,  knowledge — as 
to  practice.  Without  knowledge  there  can  be  no 
progress — with  it  advancement  is  only  limited  by 
the  finite  ponders  of  individuals  ;  and  their  suc- 
cessors, profiting  by  what  their  predecessors  have 
done,  push  forward  the  great  work  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellows  by  their  power  of  sup- 
plying human  needs  and  human  comforts. 

The  duly  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
plain,  though  we  do  not  think  that  sufficient 
allowance  is  always  made  for  the  difficulties  of 
its  position.  It  must  uphold  the  interests  of  all 
departments  of  gardening,  scientific  or  practical  ; 
it  must  not  favour  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  and  it  must  get  money.   I  f  it  ignore  science. 


it  loses  its  title  to  influence  and  respect ;  it 
undoes  all  that  Sabine,  Knight,  Lindley  strove 
so  earnestly  to  accomplish,  and  descends  to  the 
level  ot  a  mere  bazaar  ;  if  it  neglect  practice  and 
slight  practitioners  the  main  object  of  its  existence 
is  annulled ;  while  if  it  does  not  get  money, 
naturally  its  own  downfall  must  ensue. 

Happily  we  believe  none  of  these  contingencies 
are  likely  to  ensue.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  on 
the  Council  of  the  Society  are  some  members 
not  so  useful  as  -they  might  be,  and  who  cannot 
be  termed  gardeners  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  as  they  probably  aid  the  Society,  at  least 
indirectly,  in  its  money-making  departments,  we 
can  only  wish  that  their  aid  was  more  freely  ren- 
dered. As  for  other  members  of  the  Council, 
and  these  the  working  men — Wilson  Saunders, 
Bateman,  Wilson,  Marshall,  Clarke,  and 
others — we  do  not  see  how  the  Society  could,  on 
the  whole,  be  more  fortunate  in  its  councillors. 

Every  one  of  those  we  have  named  is  a  work- 
ing horticulturist  of  no  second  rank,  and  they 
are  supported  by  men  of  business  and  tact  who 
have  succeeded  so  far  in  steering  the  Society 
amid  many  difficulties,  and  who  seem  now  likely 
to  enable  the  Society  once  more  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  That  the  Council  of  a 
Society,  with  so  many  conflicting  interests  to 
serve,  should  blunder  occasionally,  is  only  to  say 
that  it  is  human.  It  could  commit  no  graver 
blunder  than  to  slight  either  its  practical  or 
its  scientific  upholders. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  the  perusal  of 
the  following  communication  to  our  unscien- 
tific friends.  It  will  probably  lead  them  to  think 
that  if  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
no  knowledge  is  often  worse. 

"  Understaniiing  that  prizes  are  offered  for  hybrid 
plants,  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  with  particulars,  as 
for  several  years  past  I  have  quietly  interested  myself  in 
the  matter,  and  accomplished  some  singular  crosses.  I 
enclose  a  flower,  the  result  of  one  -Heartsease  crossed 
with  Calceolaria  ;  it  slightly  shows  the  cross,  is  a  first 
blossom  ;  the  plant  is  delicate,  with  smaller  leaves  than  is 
usual  with  Heartsease. 

"The  shoots,  or  off-shoots,  which  accompany  it  are  a 
more  curious  cross,  —  Heartsease  crossed  with  common 
Brake  Fern.  Three  or  four  plants  thus  crossed  show  most 
of  Heartsease,  but  ever  and  anon  throw  up  similar  shoots, 
which  vary  in  strength  and  size,  and  sori  on  back  of 
leaves,  but  after  growing  rapidly  they  die  off.  One  of 
the  shoots  sent  threw  out  two  or  three  blooms,  and 
appeared  likely  to  give  seed,  but,  as  you  will  perceive,  did 
not.  The  parent  plants  are  large,  stems  strong  and 
coarse  looking,  with  few  leaves  and  very  marked  joints^  A 
month  since  they  threw  up  shoots,  showing  the  cross  very 
freely  ;  at  present  it  is  not  the  case,  as  the  plants  are  rest- 
ing, but  will  soon  take  heart  and  prepare  for  a  second 
growth,  and  then,  no  doubt,  will  more  decidedly  show 
the  Fern  nature,  as  they  did  last  year. 

"  I  am  repeating  various  crosses— one  of  interest. 
Geranium  with  Hemlock,  or  rather  Hemlock  with  Pelar- 
gonium. The  cross  produces  quite  a  small  delicate 
plant,  which  seeds  freely,  and  in  the  blossom  shows  the 
cross  very  plainly.  I  grew  plants  from  this  cross  for  two 
years  ;  it  proved  only  an  annual.  I  tried  repeatedly  to 
reverse  the  cross,  but  never  succeeded. 

"Some  years  since  I  tried  'Borage,'  or  'Bee-bread,' 
with  Pelargonium,  and  the  cross  must  have  taken,  for  the 
blossoms  hybridised  invariably  gave  white  seed,  and  they 
grew,  but  I  could  not  see  any  trace  of  a  cross  in  the 
plants.     If  I  can,  I  shall  repeat  this  cross." 


Of  all  the  Horticultural  Estaelishsients 

of  Paris,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  that  known 
as  La  Muette.  At  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  hardly 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  since,  one  vast  conservatory 
was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  nothing  but  Azaleas, 
grown  in  the  French  style,  and  constituting,  when 
looked  on  from  above,  a  marvellously  beautiful  parterre 
of  floral  mosaic.  The  Palms  and  decorative  plants 
grown  in  this  establishment  were  so  numerous,  and  the 
general  arrangements  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  earlier  accounts  received  in  this  country 
were  treated  with  incredulity  as  highly  coloured  with 
the  exaggeration  pertaining  to  travellers'  tales.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  account  written  of 
La  Muette.  We  have  been  naturally  anxious  to  know 
what  was  the  fate  of  this,  in  many  respects,  unrivalled 
establishment.  M.  ANDRfe  returns  for  answer  that 
out  of  the  40  houses  and  their  contents  scarcely  any- 
thing remains,  but  he  attributes  much  of  the  disaster 
to  the  incompetency  of  the  director  appointed  after  the 
departure  of  MM.  Barillet  and  Ermens.  At  the 
Luxembourg,  M.  RniiiRE  has  been  more  fortunate, 
and  was  enabled  to  save  the  greater  portion  of  his 
plants.  Of  the  destruction  in  other  public  establish- 
ments, we  have  previously  spoken  on  more  than  one 


The  last  number  of  the   "Revue  Horticole," 

i.e.,  the  first  number  since  the  termination  of  the  new- 
Reign  of  Terror,  contains  a  long  list  of  persons  con- 
nected with  horticulture  and  botany  who  have  fallen 
victims  in  someway  or  another  to  the  direful  calamities 
which  have  overtaken  France  during  the  last  year.  To 
some  of  these  we  have  already  alluded,  hut  we  have 


not  previously  announced  the  decease  under  most 
painful  circumstance,  of  M.  Lierval,  well  known  as  a 
distinguished  florist ;  M.  Fourreau,  the  pupil  and 
coUaboratettr  of  M.  Jordan,  of  Lyons,  well  kno\\'n  for 
his  extreme  views  as  to  the  nature  of  species,  and  who 
died  in  battle,  as  also  did  Etienne  de  Vilmorin, 
youngest  son  of  Louis  DE  Vilmorin  ;  and  Alphonse 
MI'LLER,  nurseryman,  of  Strasburg.  Animated  by 
noble  patriotism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  successors  will 
show  their  love  of  their  country  by  rendering  the 
occurrence  of  such  disasters  impossible  in  the  future. 

The  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  Dart- 
mouth have  set  a  good  example  by  inviting  their 
tenantry  to  visit  the  Agricultural  Show  at 
WoLVERHAJiPTON,  and  providing  luncheon  for  them 
on  the  occasion.  This  is  a  practice  that  might  well  be 
imitated  by  the  proprietors  of  large  garden  establish- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  the  provincial  or  other  large 
shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is  an  excellent  disinfectant, 

but  it  is  a  depilatory,  and,  as  they  have  found  to  their 
cost  in  Brussels,  some  time  since,  a  defoliator.  It 
appears,  from  the  "Illustration  Horticole,"  that  a 
quantity  of  the  substance  mentioned  was  stored  in  some 
warehouses  close  to  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  the  result  was 
that  a  large  number  of  the  plants  lost  their  leaves  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emanations  from  the  chloride  of  lime. 

A  correspondent,   writing  from  Christchurch, 

has  forwarded  us  a  specimen  of  Sisyrinchium 
bermudianum,  L.,  found,  as  he  states,  in  the  moist 
part  of  a  wood  in  the  south  of  Hampshire,  in  a  shel- 
tered position,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  coast.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
which  is  extremely  interesting,  as  being  the  first  record 
of  this  plant  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  was  discovered 
some  years  since  in  County  Galway,  Ireland  ("  Phytolo- 
gist "  ii.,  795).  Bentham  admits  the  plant  as  a  native 
of  Ireland,  while  Watson,  Moore,  and  More,  in  the 
"  Cybele  Britannica,"  and  "  Cybele  Hibernica,"  respec- 
tively, consider  it  as  an  alien.  If  the  plant  has  not  been 
purposely  introduced,  it  forms  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  other  plants  of  supposed  American  lineage, 
Neottia  gemmipara,  Naias  flexilis,  Eriocaulon  septan- 
gulare,  &c.  We  should  be  much  obliged  if  our  corre- 
spondent would  favour  us  with  another  specimen. 

The  current  number  of  that  excellent  periodical, 

the  "American  Agricultuiist,"  contains  a  woodcut 
and  a  descriptive  account  of  tlie  Buffalo  Grass, 
Buchloe  dactyloides.  This  grass  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  central  districts  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Texas,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  Buffalo.  The  grass  in  question  is  dioecious, 
the  male  plants  having  so  different  an  aspect  from  the 
female  that  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  plant  have  been 
described  asseparate  species.  Dr.  Engelmann,  of  St. 
Louis,  however,  happened  to  meet  with  an  obliging 
monstrosity,  which  bore  flowers  of  both  kinds,  and 
which  settled  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant.  A  grass 
like  this,  having  such  extensive  powers  of  propagating 
itself  by  stolons,  and  one  which  can  endure  so  great 
climatal  vicissitudes,  should  be  looked  after  by  our 
Australian  friends. 

•  Mr.  Albert  MCller  has  recently  published, 

in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  Dispersion  of  Certain 
Insects  by  means  of  the  wind.  The  insects  in  question 
are  such  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  not 
migratory,  but  are  carried  per  force.  Mr.  Muller 
cites  a  large  number  of  cases  which  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, in  which  we  concur,  that  the  amount  of  disse- 
mination by  atmospheric  means  is  much  undeiTated. 
As  the  dissemination  of  some  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  occurs 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  we  advise  all  readers 
concerned  in  the  question  relating  to  the  dispersal  of 
species,  to  peruse  Mr.  MiiLLER's  interesting  paper. 

Those  who  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Carpet 

System  of  Bedding-out,  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Cannell  has  one  of  the  largest  beds  we  have 
seen  at  the  Fuchsia  Nuiseiy,  Woolwich.  It  is  34  feet 
long,  and  1 1  feet  wide,  and  contains  over  29CO  plants, 
estimated  in  value  at  nearly  ,^60.  As  ye',  owing  to 
the  ungenial  nature  of  the  weather,  the  plants  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  growth  ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that,  should  we  be  favoured 
shortly  with  anything  like  summer  weather,  the  bed 
will  present  many  features  of  interest,  inasmuch  as 
nearly  all  the  subjects  available  for  this  kind 
of  work  are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  show 
the  special  merits  of  each,  and  grouped  in  such  a  happy 
manner  as  to  make  the  bed  a  carpet  picture  of  the 
most  complete  description.  There  is  also  another  pro- 
mising feature  in  this  bed  wliich  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  /.  e.,  ihe  introduction  of  dwarf 
flowering  plants  of  bright  colour,  to  brighten  up  the 
sombre  tints  of  the  plants  used  for  carpeting  the  grouml. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  in  England 

during  the  week  endinq  Tuly  S  ranged  from  77°  at 
Leicester  to  6S°  at  Sheflield,  with  a  mean  for  all 
stations  of  7I°.S  ;  and  in  Scotland  from  73°  at  Leith  to 
66°.9  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  mean  for  Ihe  several  stations 
of  69°.5.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  in  England, 
as  recorded  at  the  several  stations,  were  47°.  2  (at  Salford), 
47°.7  (Leicester),  and47°.9  (Nottingham);  with  amean 
for  the  country  of  4S°.9,  or  about  four-tenths  of  a 
degree  lower  than  the  mean  for  the  several  stations  in 
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Scotland — where  47°  (at  Taisley)  and  47°.  5  (at  Aber-  ,  Petersburg  in  large  quantities,  fetching  about  los.  6J. 
deen)  were  the  lowest  temperatures.  Mean  Tempe-  [  per  cwt.  The  refuse,  or  marc,  after  the  expression  of 
RATURES. — These  values,  although  as  a  rule  below  I  the  oil,  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  Horses,  cows, 
their  averages,  were  higlier  than  during  the  preceding  and  poultry  are  said  to  fatten  rapidly  after  being  fed 
week;  60°.$  at  Blackheath  in  England  is  14°  above  ]  with  tliese  seeds.  In  many  places  in  Russia  they  are 
the  next  highest,  viz.,  59°  at  Perth  in  Scotland  :  close  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  people,  and,  when  properly 
to  which  follow  Portsmouth,  58". 9  ;  Norwich,  58°. 6  ;  shelled  and  pulverised,  they  make  good  flour,  whidi, 
Leicester,  58°. 4  ;  and  Manchester  and  Bradford,  5S°3,  1  being  sweet,  is  very  suitable  for  making  cakes.  The 
in  England,  and  Leith  with  58.5°  in  Scotland;  the  j  dried  leaves  are  given  to  cattle  instead  of  straw,  and 
means  for  the  two  countries  were  57^.8  for  England  and  |  the  stalks  are  said  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  alkali. 
57°.  I  for  Scotland.  Rainfall" — Some  heavy  falls  |  One  of  the  most  recent  applications,  however,  that  has 
have  been  recorded  in  England,  especially  at  the  mid-    been  advocated  for  the  stems  of  the  Sunflower 


.13  inches  at  Nottingham, 
1.76  inch  at  Slieffiekl,  and  1.58  inchat  Leicester  ;  of  the 
remainder,  1.59  inch  at  Hull,  1.32  inch  at  Liverpool, 
and  1. 16  inch  at  Piirmingham,  were  the  principal.  In 
Scotland  the  falls  ranged  in  amount  from  0.90  inch  at 
Edinburgh  to  0.52  inch  at  Leith,  while  at  Paisley  no 
rain  fell.  The  mean  fall  for  England  was  1. 16  inch, 
and  for  Scotland  w.as  0.63  inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's 
Tables  in  our  present  issue. ) 

The  plants  composing  the  British  Flora  are 

now  so  Avell  known,  and  England  especially  has  been 
so  thoroughly  searched  by  careful  observers,  that  any 
addition  to  their  nuniljer,  other  than  of  critical  species 
or  evident  introductions,  is  of  great  interest.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  latest  addition  to 
our  list— that  of  Silkk  tkiloi:um.  Scop.  (Laserpitium 
aquilcgi;elolium,  Gaitn.)  which  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
J.  CusMo  Melvill  at  Cherry  Hinton,  near  Cam- 
bridge, close  to  the  well-lmown  locality  lor  Seseli 
Libanulis  and  Bunium  Bulbocastanum.  The  locality  is 
given,  in  the  "Flora  of  Cambridgeshire,"  as  producing 
Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  a  plant  which  was  recorded 
from  the  same  place  by  Ray,  Relhan, 
and  Martyn  ;  and,  almost  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  plant  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  many 
botanists  who  have  made  Cambridge 
the  sLcne  of  their  studies.  Mr.  Mel- 
AIIL  fust  i,ilhLii.lit  m  1867,  and  we 
have  '.i-t-n  in  In  liLibauum  the  speci- 
men ll  1  L  IV  I  1  he  libelled  It 
Sill  I        I     ll     r  tliL  Cam- 

Inl  lU   plant 

f  ,  1  doubts 


manufacture  of  paper.  Considering  the  ease  with 
which  these  plants  can  be  grown,  and  the  quantity  of 
seeds  each  one  produces,  it  is  time,  if  they  are  so  really 
valuable,  that  they  were  made  more  generally  useful. 


The  genus  Gazania  is  well  known  both  for  its 

showy  flowers,  and  for  being  peculiar  in  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  to  .Southern  Africa.  None  of  the 
species,  so  far  as  we  know,  have,  until  now,  been 
found  to  possess  any  useful  properties  ;  but  one  comes 
to  us  from  the  Bolwe  River  in  Matabililand,  Southern 
Africa,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  natives  make 
excellent  tinder.  The  long  leaves  are  apparently 
beaten  out,  and  the  outer  cuticle  removed,  leaving  a 
soft,  leathery  substance,  which  is  partly  twisted  like  a 
rope  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches. 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Selaginella  rubella,  Moore,  n.  sp. 

fl/njsh-red  tint,  branched 
:  dichotomously-forked  ; 


Odontoglossum  HINNUS,  Rchh.fil. 
A  new  variety  has  come  to  hand,  wanting  the  inner 
calli,  and  having  entire  wings  of  the  column,  with  few 
toothlets,  and  without  any  tendrils.  The  lip  reminds 
one  of  old  Odontoglossum  cristatum,  Lindl.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  I  may  add,  are  undulated  like  those  of 
Renanthera  Lowii,  what  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  decidedly  very  rare 
thing.  Sent  by  J.  Day,  Esq.  //.  G.  Rclib.  fil. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  A 
FLOWERING  PLANT. 

[The  following  is  a  report  of  Professor  Thisselton  Dyer's  ttiird 


the  I 


admirable  figure 
'     Whether  the 


tulobum       Vltliuugli  m  a   juung  slate 

thcie  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
cuiacy  of  tlie  identification,  the  lea\Ls 
alone,  \vliicli  are  singularly  like  those 
of  Columbine,  being  sufficient  to  show 
the  distinctness  of  the  plant  from  Smyr- 

autheutic    Continent: 
well  .IS  with  Tacqui: 
in    "Flora    Austri.i. 
plant    is     a    genuine    native    we    can 
scarcely  pronounce  at  present,  the  Con- 
tinental distribution,  \  wliile  not  in  op- 
position  to  such    a    conclusion,     being 
scarcely  what  one  would  expect  for  a 
Brilisli  plant  :  it  is,  however,    a  species  which  would 
only  be  introduced    by   a  botanist,     and    must  have 
retained  its   present  position  for  many  years.     Under 
these  circumstances  we  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  matter,   and  would  advise  them  to  examine  their 
specimens  of  Smyrnium  in  case  the  same  singular  error 
may  have  occurred  elsewhere. 

. Any  one   familiar  with  old   gardening  books 

will  recall  the  important  Influence  which  the  Moon 
was  supposed  to  exercise  upon  the  Growth  of  Plants. 
Directions  for  planting  trees,  or  gathering  herbs,  were 
almost  always  regulated  in  some  manner  by  the  state 
of  the  moon.     We  learn   from  the  "  Scientific  Ame- 

under  the  inllurniv  nf  tlic  -,imc  belief.      A  correspond- 

Ilickory  timber.  lH    iiisiaii._c,  be  cut  between  the  full 

three  days  after  full  muoii  the  \vorms  will  not  touch  iL" 
Another  correspondent,  who  had  heard  this  point  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  tried  the  experiment,  and,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  found  the  sticks  cut  at  the 
different  times  mentioned  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition, and  quite  free  from  worms.  It  is  somewhat 
comforting  to  dwellers  in  the  "  old  country "  to  find 
that  even  "  Brother  Jonathan  "  has  his  superstitions, 
as  his  ancestors  had  before  him. 

■ — —  Some   consideration  has    of   late   years  been 
tiven  towaids  the  giowth  of  fibious  and  oil  yielding 


190.— sel.\ginella  rubella. 


auricled  and  slightly 
cilLUc  at  ilic  L.vtLTinr  liasc  ;  spike  i  incJi  to  i  inch  long,  tetra- 
goiiMu-s,    unh   u\at!j   .icimiinate  squarrose  bracts.— //«^.  Not 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  species  of  Selagi- 
nella known  in  gardens.  It  is  of  trailing  habit,  and 
being  of  a  dull  reddish  colour,  it  will  form  an  excellent 
contiMst  to  the  iridescent  blue  tint  of  S.  cresia,  and  the 
bright  green  of  S.  Krausslana  (denticulata  of  g.ardens). 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Victoria 
Nursery,  HoUoway,  on  an  imported  Orchid,  but 
beyond  this  the  particulars  of  its  history,  as  well  as 
the  habitat  of  the  Orchid,  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Though  it  is  thus  obscure  as  to  its  origin,  it  will  form 

the  plants  of  this  order  already 

ors.    T.  M. 


.  the  hand- 


papulis  quibusdam  per  discum,  p 
laterales,  anteposita  ligula  bicuspid 

Leaves  nearly  a  span  long,  green,  with  a  del 
■iolet  bolder  and  many  violet  spots  on  the  1 
•■lowers   up   to    13,  according  to   a   peduncle  in 


Hnts 


col  nies   and   forei!^ 
the     latter    the     Sunflowe 
annuus,  has  been  favouiably  spol  en  of      lie]  hnt  I   n  May 
IS  largely  grov\n  in  Russia  for  the  sake  of  tie     1     an  1    bttl    li 
It  IS  Slid  that    un  ler  1  goo  1  system  of  cullivaton   a  1  s  irj 
lushcl  of  s  c  1   \  ill  v  el  I    1   i,allon   of  excellent   oil,    eonln  y 
which  ca     I  1   f      bui       .,  in   lamps    for   soap     a  gieat  = 

main,,   01       t  1      a    I     fi   opeily  refine  1    itmakes    disco\en 

I  c\  ell     t  lal  Ic      I       It        1  1  to  be  much  1  ed  for    science 

II  he  iti  I,    01  vc       I      ml    1      cxpoitel    Hon     St     dmgeioi 


nd    petils   >cllow 


ith 


I  fictio  1  ic  name  it 
w  ho  rcn  Ic  ed  the 
p  ig  himself  m 
mi  nei     //  G   Rid  pi 


a  honour  of  the  foitunate 
most  eminent  services  to 
I  very  unusual  and  most 


"The  stem"  unites  together  the  two  great  feeding 
systems  of  the  plant — the  leaves  and  the  roots.     The 
roots  also  serve  the  purpose  of  firmly  fixing  the  stem  to 
the  ground,  and  therefore  compensate  partly  the  insta- 
bility arising  from  the  enormous  surface  exposed  by  the 
foliage   to   the  wind.     Great  strength  of  material   is 
necessarily  required  in  a  tree's  framework  j  but  it  must 
also  have  elasticity,  otherwise  it  would  be  shattered  by 
every   sudden    blast,    instead   of   bending    before    it. 
Timber  is   by  no   means   to   be   regarded   as  having 
merely   accidentally   useful   properties  :    these   are   of 
precisely  the  same  advantage  to  the  tree  that  they  are 
when  used  lor  construction.     There   is  a  mechanical 
limit  to  the  growth  of  trees— the  stem  increasing  in  a 
lower  ratio  than  the  strains  put  upon   it,  the  weight 
of  the  upper  portions  would  also  eventually  crush  the 
lower.      It  should  be  noticed  that  the  bulk  of  foliage 
in  Palms  is  comparatively  small — the  roothold,  from 
the  want   of   a  tap-root,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  feeble.     The  unit  of  struc- 
ture   in    a    stem    is   a  fibrous   bundle. 
There  are    two    patterns    upon   which 
stems  are  constructed,  though,  in  their 
youngest  stale,  both  are  at  first  similar. 
The   substance    of  the  young  stem   is 
cellular,  and  the   first   fibrous   bundles 
are   arranged   in  a  circle   towards    the 
id;  1  ',]<;.     The  mass  of  cells  in  the  in- 
:  :    this   circle    is    more  or    less 

!  all  our  deciduous  trees,  and 
I- 1  ,iii>  i  i!ie  pith.     It  is  sometimes  very 
-,;<  !iil;c,  .is  in  the  Chinese  plant,  where  it 

'^  is    used    in    the    manufacture    of    rice- 

paper.  The  fibrous  bundles  consist  of 
an  inner  and  an  outer  portion  ;  each 
consists  of  fibres  which  are  really  cells, 
extremely  elongated,  and  with  their 
bounding  membrane  very  much  en- 
crusted internally.  Usually,  except 
in  Firs  and  'similar  trees,  there  are 
found  associated  with  the  fibres  of 
the  inner  portion  of  each  bundle  tubes 
whose  cut  ends  are  often  visible  in 
wood  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  tubes 
are  called  vessels,  and  they  are  formed 
from  rows  of  cells  whose  partitions  have 
been  absorbed.  Between  the  two  por- 
tions of  each  bundle  is  a  layer  of 
delicate  tender  cells,  in  an  actively  vital 
state,  the  fibres  themselves  being  prac- 
tically lifeless  and  inert.  These  cells 
oblong  :  divide  and  grow,  and  are  gradually  converted  into  new 
1'^:.!  !:"  fibres  added  to  each  portion  of  the  bundle.  In  oiir 
forest  trees  this  process  continues  till  a  bundle  is 
converted  into  a  wedge,  stretching  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  In  many  trees 
of  warm  countries  the  process  goes  on  without 
break,  and  the  wood  formed  is  quite  continuous. 
In  deciduous  trees,  however,  it  stops  when  the  leaves 
fall,  and  this  produces  a  line  of  demarcation,  one 
corresponding  to  every  year.  In  Palms  the  cam- 
bium, as  the  formative  layer  of  cells  is  called,  soon 
loses  its  vitality,  and  new  circles  altogether  of  bundles 
are  formed  ;  the  cut  ends  of  these  can  be  seen  dotted 
about  in  a  section  of  palm-wood.  In  our  own  trees 
the  inner  part  of  the  wedge  already  described  forms  the 
wood,  the  outer  portion  the  bark ;  the  wedges  are 
separated  by  often  very  manifest  lines  called  pith-rays. 
The  young  one-year-old  shoots  bear  the  leaves ;  in 
these  the  wedges  or  bundles  round  the  pith  are  still 
slender,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  cylinder  such  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  an  old  cabbage  stalk.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  is  perforated  with  holes,  through  which 
fibrous  contributions  pass  out  from  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  to  fomi  the  framework  of  the  leaves ;  a 
contribution  to  which  is  also  received  from  the  bark 
on  the  outside.  The  outside  of  the  stem,  in  its 
very  young  state,  is  covered  with  an  external 
cellular  layer — a  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  original 
cellular  structure  of  the  stem,  separated  from  the 
pith  by  the  development  of  the  cylinder  of  conti- 
fnious  fibrous  bundles.  The  cellular  material  which 
hlls  up  the  framework  of  the  leaves  may  be  looked 
I  pon  as  an  out-growth  of  this  external  cellular  layer  of 
the  stem.  In  Pahns,  the  fibrous  bundles  take,  eventu- 
ally, an  outward  course,  and  pass  off  bodily  into  the 
leaves  ;  these  have  often  a  sheathing  base,  wdiich,  in 
some  species,  breaks  up,  leaving  the  fibrous  framework 
projecting  in  stiff  and  rigid  bristles.  Under  the  name 
of  I  nssaba  fibre  (produced  by  a  Brazilian  Palm),  these 
I  are  used  for  making  the  common  brooms  with  which 
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the  streets  of  Dublin  are  swept.  The  sap  absorbed  by 
the  roots  is  largely  distributed  through  the  plant  by  the 
compression,  and  relaxation  of  the  vessels  when  the 
branches  are  swayed  by  the  wind.  It  is  found  that  if 
a  plant  is  constrained  from  swaying  in  a  particiUar 
direction,  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  trunk  is 
shorter.  Liquid  is  always  got  rid  of  by  transpira- 
tion  from  the  leaves,  while  it  continues  to  enter 
the  roots  by  absorption.  When  the  vessels  are 
compressed,  therefore,  in  the  bent  branches 
the  upward  direction  is  that  in  which  there 
is  least  resistance  to  motion — of  the  downward 
motion  of  the  sap  after  elaboration  in  the  leaves  the 
cause  is  less  obvious.  Its  course  is  mainly  in  the  cam- 
bium within  the  bark  ;  that  it  really  takes  place  is 
proved  by  the  swelling  which  is  produced  on  a  stem 
above  a  ligature.  Decortication  is  commonly  fatal  to 
the  parts  of  the  stem  above.  If,  however,  the  cambium 
is  not  destroyed,  it  may  heal  over  with  bark  if  properly 
protected.  In  this  way  Cinchona  bark  is  removed 
■without  killing  the  young  trees.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  pmne  trees,  this  should  always  be  done  by  removing 
the  branches  without  leaving  a  stump.  This  gives  a 
chance  for  the  wounds  to  heal  over,  and  so  avoids 
further  decay.  Trees  lose  heat  in  the  conversion  of  the 
water  of  their  sap  into  vapour,  but  their  stems  at  any 
rate  absorb  in  the  sun  more  than  they  lose,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  day  become  warmer  than  the  air. 


A   NEW  SYNOPSIS   OF  ALL    THE 

KNOWN   LILIES.— V. 

Subgenus   2.       Lilium    Proper. — Bulbs  squamose  ; 

stigma  a  thick  head  to  the  style,  with  three  blunt 

lobes — ( Continued). 

Group  2  :  Archelirion  {Open-flowered  Lilies). — 
Perianth  broadly  bell-shaped,  horizontal,  or  slightly 
drooping,  its  divisions  ovate  or  lanceolate,  broadest 
below  the  middle,  not  unguiculate,  spreading  from 
below  the  middle  when  fully  expanded.  Stamens 
diverging  on  all  sides. 

Key  to  the  Species. 
Leaves  linear  sessile,  with  bulblets  in  the  ) 

axils    of    the    upper    ones.       Stems  >  9,  L.  TiGRlNfM. 
cottony.  J 

Leaves  lanceolate,  with  a  short  distinct 
petiole,  not  bulbiferous  in  the  axils. 
Stems  glabrous. 
Leaves       ovate-lanceolate.       Perianth  "j 

segments  usually  banded  down  the  >•  10.   L.  speciosi-M. 

Leaves      linear-lanceolate.        Perianth  "j 

centre  with  yellow,  j 

The  three  species  of  this  section  are  so  well  kno^vn 
to  every  one  that  I  describe  them  only  for  the  sake  of 
making  my  synopsis  complete.  To  me  they  seem  to 
form  a  distinct  group,  and  not  to  range  well  with 
either  the  Martagons  or  Eulirions,  but  to  differ  appreci-' 
ably  from  both  in  the  shape  of  the  entire  flower  and  of 
its  divisions,  and  to  form  a  clearly  marked  group  inter- 
mediate between  all  the  other  three. 

9.  L,  tignnu?n,  Gawler  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1237  ;  Red, 
Lil.  t.  395  and  475  ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  259 ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  39  ;  Miquel,  Ann. 
Mus.  Lug.  Bat.  vol.  iii.,  p.  156  ;  L.  spcciosum,  Andrews, 
Bot.  Rep.  t.  586,  non  Thunberg. — Stems  2 — 4  feet  high, 
erect,  firm,  robust,  purplish-black,  clothed  especially  in 
the  upper  part  ^\■ith  grey  cottony  pubescence.  Leaves 
20—30  at  tlie  flowering  time,  linear,  scattered  irregularly, 
erecto-patent  or  spreading,  dark  glossy  green,  stout  in 
texture,  paler  on  the  lower  side  with  5—7  distinct  nerves, 
the  lower  ones  4—6  inches  long,  6 — 9  lines  broad, 
slightly  rounded  to  a  sessile  base,  narrowed  gradually 
from  the  middle  to  a  long  point,  the  upper  ones  much 
shorter,  linear  or  often  lanceolate,  with  round  nearly 
black  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  many  of  them.  Flowers 
usually  3—4,  but  when  luxuriant  up  to  8 — 20  in  a  del- 
toid raceme  8—9  inches  broad,  the  lateral  peduncles 
rigidly  erecto-patent,  usually  furnished  with  a  bract  at  or 
below  the  middle,  the  lower  ones  3—4  inches  long. 
Perianth  2i — 4  inches  deep,  bright  deep  orange-red  with 
a  very  large  number  of  small  distinct  purplish-black  spots 
on  the  face,  the  divisions  lanceolate,  the  outer  ones  4 — 6 
lines,  the  inner  6—9  lines,  broad  below  the  middle,  the 
lower  part  with  a  few  raised  papillre,  the  haft  furnished 
with  a  groove  bordered  with  two  pubescent  ribs.  Fila- 
ments 6—12  hnes  shorter  than  the  segments;  anthers 
6 — 9  lines  long  ;  pollen  orange- red ;  ovary  7—9  lines  long ; 
style  1^—2  inches  ;  stigma  deep  purple, 

A  native  of  Japan  and  China,  introduced  to  our 
gardens  along  with  L.  japonicum  in  1804  by  Captain 
Kirkpatrick,  but  well  known  previously,  although  not 
named,  by  the  figure  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
in  1791.  One  of  the  most  distinct,  best  known,  and 
least  variable  of  all  the  species.  The  principal  points 
in  which  the  different  specimens  are  not  uniform,  are 
in  the  colour  of  tlie  flowers  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  droop,  which  is  usually  but  not  invariably 
considerable. 

TO.  Z.  spcciosjim,  Thunb.  in  Linn.  Trans,  ii.  332 ; 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  2000 ;  Zucc.  in  Sieb.  Fl.  Jap.  fasc.  iii.  p.  31, 
t.  12  and  t.  13,  fig.  I  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  259  ;  Spae, 
Mon.  p.  36  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  37S5  ;  Flore  des  Serres.  t.  276; 
Paxton  Mag.  v.  t.  i,  viii.  t.  127 ;  L.  superbum,  Thunb. 
Fl.  Jap.  p.  134,  non  Linn.;  L.  laticifolium,  Paxt.  Mag. 
v.  267,  non  Thimb. — Stem  i — 3  feet  high,  rigid,  erect, 
glabrous,  terete,  greenish.  Leaves  about  20  at  the 
flowering  time,  the  lower  ones  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolatc. 
6--9  inches  long,  ij— 2  inches  broad  below  the  middle, 
bright  green  above,  paler,  with  7—9  distinct  ribs  beneath, 
rounded  at   the  base  to  a  short  erect  petiole,  narrowed 


gradually  from  the  middle  to  an  acute  or  acuminate  point, 
the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  6—9  hnes  broad,  3 — 5  nerved. 
Flowers  usually  3 — 6,  in  a  broad  deltoid  raceme,  occa- 
sionally more  numerous  in  cultivation,  in  a  compound 
corymb  ;  the  peduncles  bracteated,  rigid,  erecto-patent, 
the  lowest  4—5  inches  long  ;  perianth  3—5  inches  deep, 
the  divisions  spreading  from  near  the  base  when  fully 
expanded,  the  outer  12—18  lines,  the  inner  15—21  lines 
broad  below  the  middle,  the  face  in  the  lower  half  charged 
with  copious,  much  raised  papilla,  which  reach  a  length 
of  2 — 3  Hnes,  the  lower  third  with  a  distinct  green  glabrous 
hollow  down  the  keel,  the  colour  a  pure  white  ground  in 
the  typical  form,  more  or  less  suffused,  and  copiously 
spotted  with  claret-red,  but  sometimes  both  the  face  and 
papillae  pure  white,  the  bud  extemafly  greenish,  the 
expanded  flower  measuring  6—8  inches  across.  Filaments 
2|— 4  inches  long  ;  anthers  9—12  hnes  long ;  pollen  deep 

yellowish  ;  ovary  an  inch  deep  ;  style  i| — 2.\  inches. 

ative  of  Japan,  long  known  through  Kaampfer's 
drawing  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  not  intro- 
duced to  Europe  till  1S32.     As  everyone  knows,  it 

greatly  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  the  flower,  but 

most  distinct  plant,  with  no  close  affinity  except 
to  L.  auratum.  Unfortunately  it  was  first  sent  out  into 
cultivation  under  a  wrong  name,  Lilium  lancifolium, 
hich  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  species  of  the 
lolirion  group,  which  I  shall  have  to  notice  pre- 
sently ;  and  a  name  when  once  put  into  garden 
lation,  even  when  entirely  erroneous,  is  very 
difficult  to  get  changed.  Let  me  beg  of  all  my  horti- 
cultural readers  who  have  not  done  so  already  to  call 
md  best  known  of  the  Japanese  Lilies, 
in  their  catalogues  and  on  their  labels,  by  its  correct 
"speciosum,"  and  probably  some  of  these 
days  we  shall  be  having  the  proper  *' lancifolium " 
rediscovered  and  introduced ;  but  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  at  present  "lancifolium  "  is  not  kno^vn 
all.  The  principal  named  varieties 
nctatujHj  with  white  segments,  not 
suffused,  but  only  spotted  with  red,  figured  in 
Paxton's  Magazine,"  vol.  v.  t.  267,  under  the  name 
of  lancifolium,  and  there  compared  with  speciosimi  as 
distinct  species;  and  2,  Tameiano  of  Zuccarini 
(albifiomm  of  Hooker,  L.  Broussartii,  Morren,  in 
Mem,  Acad.  Royal  Brux.,  Feb.  1834,  with  a  figure), 
with  pure  white  flowers.  This  last  is  sometimes  called 
Lilium  eximium  in  gardens,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  eximium  already  noticed  under  L.  longiflorum. 
II.  L.  auratum,  Lindl.  Card.  Chron.  1862,  p.  6jf^b  ; 
Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5338  ;  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1528 — 1531 ; 
III.  Hort.  ix.,  t.  338;  Rev.  Hort.,  1867  t.  371;  L. 
Dcxtcri,  Hovey  Mag.  Hort.,  Aug.  1862.— Stem  2— 4  feet 
high,  rigid,  erect,  purphsh-green,  terete,  quite  glabrous. 
Leaves  about  30  at  the  flowering  time,  spreading  or 
defiexed,  linear-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  6—9  inches 
,  9—15  Hnes  broad  below  the  middle,  precisely  similar 
ose  of  speciosum  in  colour  and  textiu-e,  \vith  five  or 
rarely  seven  distinct  translucent  ribs  beneath,  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  base  to  a  short  distinct  petiole,  narrowed 
gradually  from  the  middle  to  an  acuminate  point. 
Flowers  usually  3—6  in  a  deltoid  raceme,  occasionally  up 
to  20  under  cultivation,  the  peduncles  rigidly  erecto- 
patent,  bracteolate,  3—4  inches  long,  and  bracteated  at 
the  base  by  a  large  leaf.  Unexpanded  bud  green.  Perianth 
spreading  just  as  in  speciosum,  the  divisions  5 — 7  inches 
long,  the  outer  15 — 18  lines,  the  inner  18 — 21  Hnes  broad 
near  the  middle,  the  face  ivory-white  in  the  ordinary 
form,  with  a  distinct  central  band  of  bright  yellow  and 
numerous  deep  purple  spots,  the  lower  part  copiously 
papillose,  the  haft  with  a  glabrous  greenish  keel.  Ex- 
panded perianth,  10—12  inches  across.  Filaments  3—3^ 
inches  long;  anthers  i  inch  ;  pollen  scarlet;  ovary  12 — 14 
Hnes  long  ;  style  3-  3^  inches. 

A  native  of  Japan,  and  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  subspecies  of  speciosum.  Oldham  writes 
on  the  label  of  a  specimen  he  gathered  near  Yokohama 
in  August,  1861,  now  in  the  Kew  herbarium — "Udi 
of  the  Japanese  :  splendid  showy  plant,  growing  chiefly 
in  light  rich  soil  amongs  the  shrubs  and  between 
the  rocks."  Introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  flowered  it  for  the  first  time  in  1862, 
not  1848,  as  was  quoted,  through  a  misprint,  in  the 
description  appended  to  the  plate  in  the  **  Botanical 
There  is  now  a  pure  white  variety  adver- 

and  several  with  the  segments  variously  suffused 
th  red.  I  have  not  seen  the  Lilium  IViitei^ 
described  by  Suringar  in  Koch's  *'  Wocheuschrift," 
1S67,  p.  294,  but,  judging  from  the  description,  it 
must  be  a  mere  variety  of  this.  J.  G.  Baker. 

[Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  culture  and 
identification  of  Lilies  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
publication  of  M.  Duchartre's  notes  on  these  beautiful 
plants  has  been  lately  resumed,  in  the  "Journal  de  la 
Societe  Centrale  d' Horticulture  de  France."  The 
Franco-German  war  of  course  put  a  stop  to  this  publi- 
cation, but  now  that  the  sword  is  once  more  sheatlied, 
the  Lilies  will  bloom  again,  and  we  shall  shortly  con- 
tinue our  translation  of  M.  Duchartre's  articles.    Eds.] 
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NEW  PEARS. 


New  Pears, 

logue,  where  he  says,  "We  advance  but  slowly  in 
new  Pears,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  new 
varieties  raised  from  seed  on  the  Continent  are  adapted 
for  universal  cultivation."  As  these  quoted  remarks 
(made  by  Mr.  Rivers  about  four  or  five  years  ago) 
may  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  parties  with  regard  to 
Continental  productions,   and  to  make  them  s\ippose 


that  we,  as  a  nation,  think  ourselves  before  our  neigh- 
bours in  these  things,  I  have  sent  you  lists,  which  1 
am  afraid  will  be  too  long  for  your  columns,  of  Pears 
of  English  and  Scotch  growth,  as  far  as  I  know  them. 
The  sorts  enumerated  have  taken  us  many  long  years 
to  produce,  and  are,  as  first-class  fruits,  few  in  number, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  prolific  productions 
of  France  and  Belgium,  a  list  of  which  I  also  send  you, 
of  kinds  only  produced  within  the  last  20  years. 
Whilst  the  English  and  Scotch  first-rate  sorts  produced, 
during  1 50  years  or  more,  amount  ordy  to  about  30, 
we  have  120  new  first-rate  kinds  produced  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  20  years.  Were  I  to  go  backward  50  years 
more  the  balance  against  us  would  be  great  indeed. 
Take  the  productions  of  Van  Mons  alone,  what  can  we 
show  against  them  ?  The  list  I  send  you  of  new  kinds, 
all  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  proved 
here  as  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  are,  in  my  estimation,  adapted  for  general  cul- 
tivation, where  the  locality  does  not  stand  at  too  great 
an  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  years  affixed  are 
those  I  received  the  sorts  in,  and  these  dates  are  gene- 
rally one  or  two  years  later  than  the  years  when  the 
respective  kinds  first  fruited.  I  think  a  perusal  of  the 
lists  will  make  us  cautious  of  giving  credence  to  a  state- 
ment which  would  limit  the  new  good  Pears  of  the  Conti- 
nent, suitable  for  general  cultivation,  to  5  per  cent  of 
those  sent  out  from  the  Continent.  My  experience  is  the 
very  contrary,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cry  up  the  extreme 
honesty  of  our  brethren  across  the  water,  although  I 
think  that  they  will,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  bear 
honourable  mention  beside  us.  My  long  rows  of  speci- 
men Pear  trees  do  not  speak  very  favourably  of  EngUsh 
nurserymen,  when  put  in  contrast  with  our  Continental 
neighbours.  I  have  purchased  all  the  sorts  of  Pear 
that  I  could  procure  in  America,  Great  Britain,  or 
from  Continental  nations,  and  I  have  kept  the  names 
of  all  the  parties  from  whom  I  purchased,  and  planted 
their  trees  each  according  to  its  kmd  in  juxtaposition 
with  sorts  under  the  same  name,  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
judge  which  were  the  most  correctly  named,  the 
Americans,  the  Contmentals,  or  Britons.  Although 
I  am  ashamed,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  have 
found  the  nomenclature  of  fruit  in  England  very  much 
behind  either  America  (from  which  I  have  150  sorts  of 
Pear)  or  the  Continental  nations,  from  which  I  have 
imported  nearly  1200  kinds,  very  few  of  which  belie 
their  names.  In  my  specimen  rows  there  stand  against 
my  English  brethren  a  very  sombre  array  of  false  kinds 
and  false  names,  arid  these  are  exceedingly  vexing,  as, 
unintentionally,  one  sends  them  all  over  the  country, 
before  the  error  of  name  and  kind  is  found  out,  which 
to  do  takes  years  of  patient  attention.  Alas  !  it  is  the 
labour  of  a  long  life  to  do  it.  Uncorrectness  of  nomen- 
clature is  now  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before  Thompson 
tried  his  hand  at  the  Augean  stable,  and  it  would, 
indeed,  take  a  Hercules  now  to  gather  together  our 
golden  Apples  and  Pears  and  to  send  them  forth  into 
the  world  each  under  its  proper  character  and  name  ; 
then  how  am  I,  a  poor  mortal,  to  grapple  with  the 
hydra  of  such  nomenclature  ?  My  collection  of  Apples 
contains  about  1000  sorts,  gathered  from  under  the  f<Tur 
winds  of  Heaven.  When  I  look  at  it,  it  makes  me  stand 
aghast,  and  I  exclaim  to  myself,  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  ! 
I  feel  myself  helpless  amidst  the  confusion.  I  had  in 
my  fruit  room  last  winter  over  600  kinds,  according  to 
the  names  received  with  them,  and  I  intended  sending 
500  sorts  to  the  Fniit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  ;  but  when  I  came  to  arrange  and  test 
them  I  found  only  250  sorts  that  I  could  send  \n\h. 
anything  like  correct  names.  Many  of  the  others  were 
fine  fruit,  but  I  was  doubtful  of  them,  and  kept  them 
back,  until  I  could  examine  them  further.  In  conclud- 
ing, I  must  in  justice  give  the  prize  to  the  American 
and  Continental  collections. 

A  List  of  all  the  Pears  raised  in  England, 


Aston  Town,  ist  qualitj'. 
Beadndl's  Seedling,    1st 

qu.-ility. 
Bergamotte,  Gansel's,  ist 

W     Oakley'Park,  2d  rat 

,,     Seaside,  2d  rate. 

„     St.  Leonard's,  2d  ra 

„    Welbeck,  2d  rate. 

,,     Wormsley,  2d  rate. 

,,     Hampden's,  2d  rate 
BeiirriS      d'Aremberg, 
2d  rate., 

,,  Winter,  Rivers',  3d 
BonChre'tien.Williams',  2< 
Black  Worcester,  3d  rate. 
Erockworth   Park,    said 


Bishop's  Thumb, 
Bringewood,  istr 
Bury  Hill,  2d  rate 


Dunmore, 


King  Pear,   or  Caillot  Rosat, 
King  Edward,  3d  rate. 
Maud  Hogg,  said  to  be  ist  rate. 
Nelis,    Graham's  Autumn,    1st 

Prince  Consort,  ist  rate. 

„    of  Wales,  2d  rate. 
Princess  of  Wales,  ist  rate. 

„     Royal,  Groom's,  ist  to  2d 


Doctor   (The),  or   Benedictine,  j  Victoria,  Hiiyshc's,  1st  rate. 

2d  rate.  52  sorts,  zgof  whichare  istra 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Pitmas-  18        ,,         „  2d  ra 

ton,  isl  rate.  I  5        .,        „  3d  ra 

The  above  are  all  the  sorts  of  English  Pears  thai 
know,  or  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  the  1 
shows  that  we  are  far  behind  our  Continental  neis 
hours  in  Pear  raising.  I  have  not  taken  into  accoi] 
the  Perry  sorts,  nor  some  third-rate  kinds  that  have  or 
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a  local  standing. 

I  dare 

ay  some  of  your  coiTesf 

dents  could  eke  ou 

t  this  list 

very  much. 

A  List  of  all  the 

Scotch  Pears  I  know  or  that  I  h. 

PROCURE. 

Quality  in  England. 

Benvie,  jd  rate. 

Grey  Goodwife,  3d  rate. 

Cilden  Knap,  3d  rate. 

John  Monteith,  3d  rate. 

Craig's  Favourire,  jd 
Croft  Castle.  =d  rate. 

Lammas,  .d  rite. 

Unico™,3drate.          ' 

Of  the  above  there  are  two  or  three  that  may  be 
called  first-rate,  but  as  a  rule  few  of  the  Scotch  Pears 
are   found  to  be  of  first-rate   quality  so  far  south  as 


A  List  of  New  Continenta 

Am^ie  Leclerc  . . 
Amiral  Ce'cile  . . 
Bereamotte  Millepieds 

Besi  de  la  Pierre 
Beurrfi  de  rAssomption 
Beurri^  Antoinette 

„     Bachelier    .. 

„     Chatenay   . . 

„     Delannoy  . . 


Bon  Roi  Reni 
Bonne  TherErse 
Braconot  . . 
Brueil  P&re 


Comtesse  de  Chambord  . 
Con.er&s  Pomologique  . . 
David  d'Angers  . . 
De'sire'  Cornells  . . 

Dr.  Koch 

Dr.  Menilre 

Dr.  Nelis 

Dr.  Trousseau     . . 
Doyenne'  du  Cercle 

,,     du  Cornice. . 

„     Flou  Ain.;  . . 

„     de  Bordeaux 

„    de  Brabant 

,.     HeKne  d'Orleans 
Duhamel  du  Monceau  . . 
Dupuy,  Charles  . . 
Edouard  Morren 
Felix  de  Leim      . . 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  . . 


Genual  Davevier 

,,     Lourmel     .. 

,.  Tottleben  .. 
Gr^goire  Bordillon 
Grosse  Louise 
Ha^neGrieoire.. 
Henri  Bivort 
Jacques  Chamoret 
Besides  the  above 


Leclerc,  Thouin  , . 

L^on  Rey 

Le-opoldL 

Long  du  Bosquet 
Loriol  de  Eamy  . . 
Louis  Vilmorin  . . 
Lucie  Andresson 
Madame  Andre  Leroy  . 

„     Baptiste  Desporte; 

r,     Favre 

,,     Loriol  de  Bamy  . 

„    Treyve       .. 

„    Vagille 
MarichaTVaillant 
Marguferite  d'Anjou 
Mane  Benoist 

„     Guisse 

,,     Louise  d'UccIe     . 

,,     Parent 
Mariette  de  Millepieds . 
Marshall  Wilder 
Maurice  Desporte-s 

Merlet 

Miller 

Napoleon  .Savinien 
Napolronlll.     .. 


Peche  .. 
Pertusati  . . 
Petite  Margutjritc 

Pierre  Pepin         ! 
Plantagenet 


Souvenir  de  GaSte 
25th  Anniversary  of  Leo- 
pold I 

Williams'  d'Hiver 

From  1850  to  1855  inclusivi 


have  imported  about  50  other 
new  kinds,  said  to  be  all  of  first-rate  quality,  since 
1869  ;  so  that  during  the  last  decade,  above  100  new 
kinds  have  been  added  to  our  collections.  All  1  have 
quoted,  up  to  1869,  I  have  fruited  here,  and  so  proved 
their  claim  to  the  first  rank.  y.  Scott,  Merriott. 


KARL    THEODOR    HARTU'EG. 

We  have  already  (p.  313)  chronicled  the  loss  of 
another  of  that  energetic  band  of  botanical  collectors 
who  travelled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural 
.Society  of  London,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  choicest  plants  in  cultivation.  We  glean 
most  of  the  following  particulars  of  his  career  from  a 
more  detailed  sketch  which  appeared  in  the  "  Woche'n- 
schrift." 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  a  native  of  Karlsruhe, 
was  born  June  iS,  1812,  and  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  gardeners.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages of  his  father's  experience,  he  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  a  far  better  education  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  gardener.  Unfortunately,  his  father  died  before 
he,  Karl,  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  and  con- 
sequently he  determined  to  visit  France  and  England, 
where  the  state  of  horticulture  was  in  advance  of  that 
of  Germany. 

He  went  first  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  situation  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  whilst  there 
he  laboured  most  assiduously  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  that  establishment  to  improve 
himself.  After  gaining  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
French,  he  came  over  to  England  haphazard,  but 
falling  ill  before  he  obtained  employment,  he  became 
very  needy.      At   length,  when    his  health    became 


better,  he  entered  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  as 
a  common  labourer,  where  his  superior  intelligence  and 
education  soon  became  evident  to  the  authorities,  and 
he  was  advanced  to  the  higher  and  more  lucrative  post 
of  garden  clerk.  About  that  time  the  lamented  Dougl 
met  with  his  death,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Society 
to  seek  another  person  to  explore  the  highlands  of 
Mexico,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  possible  discovery 
of  new  plants  which  would  bear  the  climate  of  this 
country, 

Hartweg  having  been  selected  for  this  expedition,  left 
England  October  S,  1836,  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Santa  Fc.  He  did  not,  however,  rem 
in  the  unhealthy  lowlands,  but  ascended  the  first 
Taquapan,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lofty  Orizaba.  And 
here  he  met  with  the  first  batch  of  the  many  splendid 
epiphytal  Orchids  with  which  he  enriched  our  gardei 
Agave  saponaria  was  another  interesting  discovery  of 
his  in  this  region.  After  a  brief  stay  he  pushed  on  by 
way  of  Xalapa  to  Mexico,  there  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials and  obtain  permission  to  proceed  to  Guanxuato, 
But  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain  plains  and  declivi- 
ties not  answering  his  expectations,  he  longed  for  the 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  lower  zones.  Still  pooi 
was  the  vegetation  of  Leon,  where  he  stayed  two  months 
— during  the  dry  season,  it  is  true — without  finding  any- 
thing of  note,  except  the  charming  Laslia  majalis. 
But  in  Aguas  Calientes  there  was  more  luxuri- 
ance, though  not  sufficient  to  detain  him,  and 
he  decided  to  explore  the  lower  terraces  and  valleys, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Bolanos.  Bromeliace^e, 
Cactece,  and  Acacias  in  great  variety  formed  the  most 
striking  features  there.  His  next  point  was  the  town 
of  Zacatecas,  which  is  situated  upon  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  barren  terraces  of  northern  Mexico.  Ever- 
green Oaks  and  various  species  of  Pinus  were  plentiful, 
but  he  was  too  late  to  get  seeds.  Having  little  else  to 
do,  he  now  arranged  his  collections,  and  forwarded 
them  to  England,  thus  completing  the  first  year  of  his 
travels. 

In  February,  1838,  Hartweg  started  for  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Rancos  de  los  Gallitos,  where  also  he 
found  immense  tracts  of  evergreen  Oaks,  richly  adorned 
with  Epiphytes.  Returning  to  Zacatecas,  he  proceeded 
to  the  State  of  Mechoancanha,  where,  amongst  other 
things,  he  found  Pinus  oocarpa,  P.  leiophylla,  and  P. 
pseudostrobus.  Here,  too,  grew  the  majestic  sacred 
Fir,  Abies  religiosa,  rising  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  The 
next  move  was  to  Reall  del  Monte,  the  home  of 
the  "  Old  Man  "  Cactus,  Cereus  senilis,  and  thence  to 
Queretaro,  where  greater  variety  rewarded  our  traveller. 
The  dwarf  Pine,  Pinus  Llaveana,  which  only  grows 
about  15  feet  high  ;  P.  apulcensis  and  P.  patula,  in 
company  of  Cupressus  thurifera,  a  tree  of  150  feet ; 
Juglans  nigra,  Garryas,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  1839  Hartweg  was  instructed  to  go 
to  Guatemala,  and  on  his  way  he  visited  Oaxaca,  the 
seat  of  Cochineal  culture.  He  remained  a  few  days, 
and  discovered  Pinus  Russelliana,  P.  Devoniana,  P. 
Teocota,  and  Tilia  mexicana,  &c. 

He  stopped  awhile  at  Quezeltenango  to  collect 
Orchids,  ascending  the  mountains  to  the  highest  terrace, 
where  Oaks,  Pinus  Hartwegii,  P.  oocarpoides,  P.  fili- 
folia,  and  Alnus  mexicana  abound.  An  important 
excursion  from  this  point  to  the  lower  plains,  bordering 
the  Pacific,  resulted  in  a  rich  booty  of  Orchids,  many 
of  which  flowered  in  London  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year. 

His  next  trip  was  to  the  highlands  of  Eucador, 
where  he  visited  Riobamba,  Acobamba,  &c.,  but  was 
less  successful.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  1S41,  he  set 
out  upon  his  journey  to  the  Cordilleras,  but  of  the  70 
species  of  Orchids  collected  few  were  alive  when  they 
arrived  in  England.  Before  leaving  he  ascended  the 
Pichincha,  to  investigate  the  alpine  flora.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1843,  and  in  a  report  of  his  travels  it  is 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  journey  was  covered  by  the 
sale  of  seeds  and  cones  of  Conifers;  alone. 

The  exertions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  this 
period  to  introduce  new  and  beautiful  plants,  will  be 
understood  when  we  remember  that  the  sum  of  ^'3837 
was  expended  for  this  purpose  between  1840  and  1S46. 
Hartweg  was  sent  out  again  in  1S45,  and  this  time  to 
California.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
account  of  his  second  journey,  but  it  is  very  well  known 
that  an  immense  number  of  our  hardy  annuals  and 
herbaceous  plants  from  that  region  were  introduced  by 
him  and  Douglas. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  valuable  collec- 
tions of  dried  plants  he  brought  home,  and  which  Mr. 
Bentham  described  and  published,  under  the  title  of 
"  Plant?£  Hartwegianx." 

Altogether,  Hartweg  was  absent  about  nine  and 
a-half  years.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  England,  but 
soon  returned  to  his  native  country. 

The  late  Grand  Duke  Leopold  having  taken  great 
interest  in  him,  appointed  him  Inspector  of  the 
Ducal  Gardens  at  Schwetzingen,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  Of  a  modest,  retiring  disposition,  he 
seldom  took  part  in  public  meetings,  believing  that 
little  came  of  them  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  take  part 
with  others  interested  in  the  improvements  of  fruit 
culture. 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  his  hitherto  strong  con- 
stitution began    to   fail,    and   he   sufiered   from   ever- 


ittacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  ;  this, 
:oupIed  with  an  affection  of  the  brain,  gradually  brought 
.:„  ._  i:.  grave,  and  he  died  on  Febniary  3  last. 


LUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

"  'Tis  said  in  summer's  evening  hour, 
Flashes  the  golden-coloured  flower, 

A  fair  electric  flame." — Coleridge. 

There  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life  which  are 
so  startling  in  their  character  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention,  even  amongst  the  unlearned.  Of 
such  is  the  emission  of  light  by  insects  and  plants  ; 
especially  in  countries  where  fire  and  light  are  held  to 
be  more  or  less  divine,  and  the  object  of  adoration,  we 
may  anticipate  that  such  phenomena  are  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  so  in  India,  where  the  idea  that 
some  plants,  under  favourable  conditions,  evolve  light, 
has  firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
That  something  of  the  kind  has  been  observed,  only 
the  most  sceptical  would  doubt,  but  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  exaggeration  has  lent  something  to  the 
reports.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea  in  India  long 
since  was  noticed  by  Major  Madden  in  one  of  the 
Indian  horticultural  journals,  when  he  stated  that 
"vague  ideas  of  the  existence  of  luminous  plants  in 
India  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  still  float  about, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  old  Hindoos  and  Greeks."  The 
major  gave  instances,  of  which  some  probably  had 
their  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  not  that  we  place 
implicit  reliance  on  all  that  we  read  on  this  subject, 
that  we  are  induced  to  allude  to  some  recorded 
instances,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  collecting  to- 
gether some  of  the  gossip  on  the  subject. 

If  we  refer  to  No.  153  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,"  we  find  it  there  recorded  that  in 
AfTghanistan,  "to  the  north  of  Nahoo,  is  a  mountain 
called  Sufed  Koh,  in  which  the  natives  believe  gold 
and  silver  to  exist,  and  in  which  they  say,  in  the  spring, 
is  a  bush  which  at  night,  from  a  distance,  appears  on 
fire,  but  on  approaching  it  the  delusion  vanishes."  It 
is  very  probable,  in  this  instance,  that  the  belief  is 
based  on  vague  report. 

Baron  Hugel's  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  Kashmere,  and,  as  a  naturalist,  his  evidence,  if 
positive,  would  be  accepted  with  respect.  But,  again, 
only  report  is  cited,  for  the  Baron  says  that  he  was  told 
that  the  Auk  River,  when  swollen  with  rain,  brings 
down  from  Thibet  pieces  of  timber  which  "shine  in 
the  dark  .is  long  as  they  continue  moist."  The  phos- 
phorescence of  decaying  wood  is  nothing  new,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
Schoolboys  did  believe  in  the  phosphorescence  of 
"touchwood"  many  years  ago,  and  probably  do  so 
now.  In  those  days  we  have  recollections  of  carrying 
such  treasures  in  our  pocket  for  practical  illustration  in 
the  dormitory  at  night. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  was  the  substance 
exhibited  in  April,  1845,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  It  was  the  rootstock  of  a  plant  from 
the  Ooraghum  jungles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Madura  Hills, 
near  Tuchoor,  and  was  supposed  to  belong  to  some 
species  of  Orchis  or  Marica.  It  was  said  of  it  that  it 
possessed  the  peculiar  property  of  regaining  its  phos- 
phorescent appearance  when  a  dried  fragment  of  it  was 
subjected  to  moisture,  "gleaming  in  the  dark  with  all 
the  vividness  of  the  glow-worm,  or  the  electric  Scolo- 
pendra,  after  having  been  moistened  with  a  wet  cloth 
applied  to  its  surface  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  lose  the  property  by  use,  becoming  lustre- 
less when  dry,  and  lighting  up  again  whenever 
moistened."  The  Gardetters'  Chronicle  stated  at  the 
time,  that  "  a  small  slice  of  the  dried  root  being 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  allowed  to  remain  about 
an  hour,  shines  in  the  dark  like  a  piece  of  phosphorus, 
or  perhaps  somewhat  paler,  more  like  dead  fish,  or 
rotten  wood." 

Accompanying  this  account  in  an  Indian  journal  is 
the  statement  that  this  plant  has  long  been  familiar  to 
the  Brahmins  under  the  name  of  Jyotismati,  and  "is 
occasionally  referred  to  a  species  of  Cardiospermum, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  white  crescent  on  the  black 
seed  of  that  plant. "  The  discovery  of  the  Coromandel 
plant  was  made,  it  is  said,  by  a  "  tuhseeldar,  compelled 
by  rain  to  take  shelter  at  night  under  a  mass  of  rock, 
where  he  was  astonished  to  see  a  blaze  of  phosphoric 
light  over  all  the  grass  in  the  vicinity." 

Sanscrit  authorities  refer  the  Jyotismati  to  the  Hima- 
layas, and  Major  Madden  found,  upon  inquiry  at 
Almora,  that  there  was  a  luminous  plant  well  known 
there  by  that  name  and  the  Jwalla-mat,  implying  the 
possession  of  light  or  fire.  This  plant  proved  to  be  the 
Anthistiria  Anatherum,  of  which  perhaps  one  root.in  a 
hundred  is  said  to  be  luminous  at  night  during  the 
rainy  season.  Other  grasses,  species  of  Andropogon, 
are  reported  to  possess  the  same  property,  and  both 
Hindoos  and  Moslems  are  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  a  plant  called  Sunee,  extolled  for  its  power  of 
revealing  the  wonders  of  fairyland  ;  and  eagerly  sought 
by  fakeers  and  serpents. 

In  1845  the  natives  of  Simla  were  filled  with  a 
amour  that  the  mountains  near  Syree  were  illuminated 
ightly  by  some  magical  herb. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these  reports  may 
be  traced  to  a  species  of  Dictamnus,  as  there  is  one 
which  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  European  form  (the 
Dictamnus  himalayensis  of  Royle),  which  abounds  near 
Gungotree  and  Jumnotree.  If  the  Indian  species  really 
the  power  of  exhibiting  itself  in  the  manner 
European  relative,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  natives  should  spread  its  fame  as  that  of  a  bush 
ever  burning  but  never  consumed. 
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Apropos  of  the  European  Dittany  (Dictamnus  Fraxi- 
nella),  the  late  Professor  Henslow  explained  the 
inflammable  atmosphere  generated  about  it,  on  a  calm 
still  evening,  as  the  evaporation  of  a  volatile  oil,  and 
adds  that  "if  a  candle  be  brought  near  it,  this  plant 
is  enveloped  by  a  transient  flame,  without  sustaining 


Fire  is  said  to  be  latent  in  the  "Summee,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  Prosopis  spicigera,  the  Jhund  of 
Northern  India.  It  may  be  that  only  such  latent  fire 
is  alluded  to  as  may  be  obtained  by  friction. 

The  Krglish  translation  of  the  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh  gives 
Siraj-ul-kootrub  as  "the  fairy's  lamp— a  plant  which 
shines  at  night  like  the  glow-worm." 

Another  plant  which  has  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  luminous  is  the  Tuberose  (Polianthes  tuberosa). 
It  has  been  observed,  so  it  is  said,  of  a  sultry  evening 
after  thunder,  to  dart  small  sparks  in  great  abundance 
from  such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.  The  rare 
occasion  when  fading  flowers,  a  thunderstorm,  and  an 
observer,  meet  together  for  such  an  exhibition,  must  be 
some  apology  for  the  doubt  which  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  speedy  verification  of  the  facts. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Josephu-s  in  his 
"Wars  of  the  Jews"  (book  vii.,  chap,  vi.),  writing  of 
Macherus,  says: — "There  is  a  certain  place  called 
Baaras,  which  produces  a  root  of  the  same  name  with 
itself ;  its  colour  is  like  to  that  of  a  flame,  and  towards 
evening  it  sends  out  a  certain  ray  like  lightning  ;  it  is 
not  easily  taken  by  such  as  would  do  it,  but  recedes 
from  their  hands."  The  only  virtue  this  root  possesses 
is  its  supposed  power  in  the  expulsion  of  demons. 

As  to  the  incident  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
Fraxinella,  Dr.  Hahn  has  oflered  explanations  in  the 
"Journal  of  Botany  "  for  1863.  "  When  the  daughter 
of  Linnjeus  one  evening  approached  the  flowers  of 
Dictamnus  albus  with  alight,  a  little  flame  was  kindled 
without  in  any  way  injuring  them.  The  experiment 
was  afterwards  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  whilst  some  scientific  men  regarded  the 
whole  as  a  faulty  observation  or  simply  a  delusion, 
others  endeavoured  to  explain  it  by  various  hypotheses, 
One  of  them  especially,  which  tried  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  by  assuming  that  the  plant  developed 
hydrogen,  found  much  favour.  At  present,  when  this 
hypothesis  has  become  untenable,  the  inflammability 
of  the  plant  is  mentioned  more  as  a  curiosity,  and 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  etheric  oil  in  the 
flowers.  Being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  garden  in 
which  strong  healthy  plants  of  Dictamnus  albus  were 
cultivated,  I  often  repeated  the  experiment,  but  always 
without  success,  and  I  already  began  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  observation  made  by  the  daughter  of 
Linnaeus,  when  during  the  dry  and  hot  summer  of  1857 
I  repeated  the  experiment  once  move,  fancying  that  1 " 
warm  weather  might  possibly  have  exercised  a  mt 
than  ordinary  effect  upon  the  plant.  I  held  a  lighted 
match  close  to  an  open  flower,  but  again  without 
result  ;  in  bringing,  however,  the  match  close  to  some 
other  blossoms,  it  approached  a  nearly  faded  one,  and 
suddenly  was  seen  a  reddish,  crackling,  strongly  shoot- 
ing flame,  which  left  a  powerful  aromatic  smell,  and 
did  not  injure  the  peduncle.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
peated the  experiment  during  several  seasons,  and  even 
during  wet,  cold  summers,  it  has  always  succeeded  ; 
thus  clearly  proving  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  weather.  In  doing  so  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing results,  which  fully  explain  the  phenomenon. 
On  the  pedicels  and  peduncles  are  a  number  of  minute 
reddish-brown  glands,  secreting  etheric  oil.  These 
glands  are  but  little  developed  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  open,  and  they  are  iully  grown  shortly  after  the 
blossoms  begin  to  fade,  shrivelling  up  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  form.  For  this  reason  the  experiment  can 
succeed  only  at  that  limited  period  when  the  flowers 
are  fading.  Best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  those 
panicles  which  have  done  flowering  at  the  base,  and 
still  have  a  few  blossoms  at  the  top.  The  same 
panicle  cannot  be  lighted  twice.  The  rachis  is  unin- 
jured by  the  experiment,  being  too  green  to  take  fire, 
and  because  the  flame  runs  along  almost  as  quick  as 
lightning,  becoming  extinguished  at  the  top,  and 
diffusing  a  powerful  incense-like  smell. 

In  1843,  the  luminosity  of  plants  was  recorded  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Association.  Mr.  R.  Dow- 
den  is  said  to  have  made  mention  of  a  luminous  appear- 
ance on  the  double  variety  of  the  common  Marigold. 
This  circumstance  was  noticed  on  August  4,  1842,  at 
8  o'clock  r..\i.,  after  a  week  of  very  dry  weather. 
Four  persons  observed  the  phenomenon.  By  shading 
off  the  declining  daylight,  a  gold-coloured  lambent 
light  appeared  to  play  from  petal  to  petal  of  the  flowers, 
so  as  to  make  a  more  or  less  interr\ipted  corona  round 
its  disk.  It  seemed  as  if  this  emanation  grew  less  vivid 
as  the  light  declined  ;  it  was  not  examined  in  darkness. 
When  this  subject  was  discussed.  Dr.  AUman  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  at  all  due  to 
phosphorescence,  but  was  referable  to  the  state  of  the 
visual  organ,  that  is,  an  optical  illusion.  This  led  Mr. 
Babington  to  mention  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  south  of 
England,  a  peculiar  bright  appearance  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Schistostega  pennata,  a  little  moss, 
which  inhabited  caverns  and  dark  places  ;  but  this, 
too,  vias  objected  to  by  a  member  present,  who  stated 
that  Professor  IJ.oyd  had  examined  the  Schistostega, 
and  had  found  that  the  peculiar  luminous  appearance 
of  that  moss  arose  from  the  presence  of  small  crystals 


in  its  structure,  which  reflected  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

These  remarks  having  been  published  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,*  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  in  a  succeed- 
ing number  communicated  some  observations  on  the 
subject  of  luminosity,  in  plants  more  especially,  t  in 
which  he  referred  to  many  of  the  facts  of  luminosity 
which  had  been  recorded. 

"  The  light  from  the  moss,"  he  says,  "  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Babington  has  also  been  observed  in  Germany  on 
another  species  (Schistostega  osmundacea).  It  h.as 
been  observed  by'Funk,  Brandenberg,  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck,  Homschuh,  and  Slruve.  Bridel-Brideri  and 
Agardh  attributed  this  light  to  a  small  Alga,  which  the 
former  called  Catoptridium  smaragdinum,  and  the 
latter  Protococcus  smaragdinus,  which  they  supposed 
occupied  the  moss.  Unger,  however,  has  examined 
the  moss  accurately,  and  finds  that  at  certain  seasons 
the  peculiar  utricles  of  this  moss  assume  a  globular 
form,  and  being  partially  transparent,  the  light  is 
refracted  and  reflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a 
luminosity  on  the  surface  of  the  vesicles.  Meyen  says 
he  has  confirmed  Unger's  observations." 

With  regard  to  the  light  given  out  from  flowers,  the 
doctor  cites  Christina  Linne,  Linnaeus,  the  younger 
Linnceus,  Haggren,  Crome,  Zawadski,  Hagen,  John- 
son, -and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  amongst  the 
observers  whose  experiences  have  been  recorded.  The 
plants  enumerated  by  him  are  the  Nasturtium  (Tropxo- 
lum  majus),  the  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus),  the 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  African  and  French 
Marigolds  (Tagetes  erecta  and  Tagetes  patula),  Marta- 
gon  Lily  (Lilium  chalcedonicum  and  Lilium  bulbi- 
ferum),  the  Tuberose  (Polyanthes  tuberosa).  Poppy 
(Papaver  orientale)  Chrysanthemum  (Chrysanthemum 
inodorum).  Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  macrocarpa), 
and  Gorteria  rigens. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  on  the  light  of  flowers. 


some  on  the  phosphorescence  and  : 


there  1 

of  sap.     Mornay  describes  a  tree  in  South  America, 

called  Cipo  de  Cunaman,  with  a  milky  juice,  which 

gave  out  in  the  dark  a  bright  light.     Martius,  also,  in 

a  plant  which  he  named  Euphorbia  phosphorea,  says 

that,  when  wounded,  the  sap  gave  out  a  light.     ~ 

these  instances  is  added  a  reference  to  Senebier, 

observed  in  his  experiments  on  Arums, 

when  confining  an  Arum  in  oxygen  gas,  that  it  gave 

out  light  as  well  as  heat. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  01 
which  Dr.  Lankester's  observations  are  printed,  anothe 
coiTespondent  expresses  surprise  that  any  doubt  should 
be  thrown  on  the  luminosity  of  plants.  "  For,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  observed  it  frequently,  and  have  looked 
for  it  on  each  succeeding  summer,  on  the  Double 
Marigold,  and  more  especially  the  Hairy  Red  Poppy 
(Papaver  pilosum),  in  my  garden  at  Moseley,  in  Wc 
cestershire.  In  the  evening,  after  a  hot,  dry  day,  t: 
flashes  of  light  aflbrded  much  amusement  to  myself  and 
to  othei    " 

Fifteen  years  later,  and  the  subject  was  again  revived 
in  the  pages  of  ihe  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  the  record 
of  certain  experiences  tending  to  corroborate  those  of 
others  which  had  previously  been  made,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

This  observer,  quoting  from  his  diary,  states  : — 
"We  witnessed  (June  10,  1S5S)  this  evening,  a  little 
before  nine  o'clock,  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
There  are  three  scarlet  Verbenas,  each  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  planted  in  the 
border  in  front  of  the  greenhouse.  As  I  was  standing 
a  few  yards  Irom  them,  and  looking  at  them,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  faint  flashes  of  light  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  plant  to  the 

raordinary  sight, 
which  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gradually 
becoming  fainter,  till  at  last  it  ceased  altogether. 
There  was  a  smoky  appearance  after  each  flash,  which 
we  all  particularly  remarked.  The  ground  under  the 
plants  was  very  dry  ;  the  air  was  sultry,  and  seemed 
charged  with  electricity.  The  flashes  had  the  exact 
appearance  of  summer  lightning  in  miniature.  This 
was  the  first  tiine  I  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
having  never  heard  of  such  appearances,  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  day 
had  been  hot,  and  the  ground  was  dry,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon was  constantly  observed  at  about  sunset,  and 
equally  on  the  scarlet  Geraniums  and  \erbenas.  In 
1859  it  was  again  seen.  On  Sunday  evening,  July 
10  of  that  year,  my  children  came  running  in  to 
say  that  the  '  lightning '  was  again  playing  on  the 
flowers.  We  all  saw  it,  and  again  on  July  11.  I 
thought  that  the  flashes  of  light  were  brighter  than  I 
had  ever  seen  them  before.  The  weather  was  very 
sultry."  J 

These  instances  of  luminosity  in  flowering  plants, 
and  those  about  to  be  alluded  to  amongst  Fungi,  are 
referable  to  two  very  distinct  causes.  Those  of  Fungi 
being  entirely  exhibitions  of  phosphorescence,  causes 
which  are  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  the 
other  cases.  Two  or  three  paragraphs  have  already 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  this  journal,  illustrative 
of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  following  are  given 
as  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  instances  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith. 
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The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  ♦  alludes  to  the  luminosity 
of  Fungi,  in  his  excellent  "  Introduction,"  when  he  says, 
"This  lummosityhas  been  observed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  where  the  species  has  been  fully 
de-veloped,  it  has  been  generally  a  species  of  Agaricus 
which  has  yielded  the  phenomena.  Agaricus  olearius 
of  the  South  of  Europe  is  one  of  the  best  known,  but 
other  species  hive  been  observed,  as  Agaricus  Gard- 
neri  in  Brazil,  Agaricus  lampas,  and  some  others  in 
Australia  ;  in  Amboyna,  by  Rumphius,  &c.  Mr. 
Babington  has  observed  imperfect  mycelia  extremely 
luminous  near  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of 
the  phenomenon  as  common  in  Sikkim,  though  he  was 
never  able  to  detect  the  species  to  which  it  was  due. 
Tulasne,  \  who  has  specially  examined  the  luminosity 
of  the  Agaric  of  the  Olive,  has  observed  dead  leaves  in 
the  south  of  France  to  be  endowed  with  the  same 
property,  without,  however,  being  able  to  detect  the 
cause.  Fabre,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,"  ascribes  it  to  a  temporary  increase  of 
oxydation. 

Beautiful,  however,  as  the  eflfect  may  be  in  these 
instances,  it  is  far  excelled  by  the  phosphorescent 
appearance  presented  by  Rhizomorpha;  in  mines,  the 
splendour  of  which  is  described  by  Humboldt  in  the 
most  glowing  colours.  Such  Rhizomorpha:  are,  I 
believe,  always  mere  subterranean  forms  of  common 
Fungi,  as  is  the  case  with  Rhizomorpha  subcorticalis. 
De  Candolle  long  since  explained  their  real  nature  ;  but 
it  is  very  curious,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  our  common 
Polypori  and  Xylaria,  which  give  rise  notoriously  to 
such  productions,  are  not  themselves  luminous  when 
perfectly  developed. 

Mr.  Gardner  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Brazilian  species  first  discovered  by  himself:  "One 
dark  night,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  month 
(December,  1839),  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  the 
Villa  de  Natividade,  Goyaz,  Brazil,  I  observed  some 
boys  amusing  themselves  wuth  some  luminous  object, 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  large  fire-fly  ; 
but  on  making  inquiry  I  found  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
phosphorescent  species  of  Agaricus,  and  was  told  that 
it  grew  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
decaying  fronds  of  a  dwarf  Palm." 

The  whole  plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phos- 
phorescent light,  somewhat  similar  to  that  emitted  by 
the  larger  fire-flies,  having  a  pale  greenish  hue.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  growing  on  a  Palm,  it  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  "Flor  do  Coco.":^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mycelium  of  truffles  is 
luminous  ;  but  this  seems  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
one  observer,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  never 
been  verified. 

Mr.  James  Drummond,  in  a  letter  published  in 
"  Hooker's  Journal  "  for  April,  1S42,  and  dated  Swan 
River,  1S41,  gives  some  account  of  luminous  Fungi  of 
that  region  : — "  As  respects  Fungi  I  would  chiefly  like 
to  give  you  some  account  of  two  species  of  Agaricus, 
belonging  to  that  division  which  has  the  stem  at  one 
side  of  the  pileus.  They  grow  parasitically  on  the 
stumps  of  trees,  and  possess  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  appearance  by  day ;  but  by  night  they  emit  a 
most  curious  light,  such  as  I  never  saw  described  in 
any  book.  The  first  species  in  which  I  observed  this 
property  was  about  two  inches  across,  and  was  growing 
in  clusters  on  the  stump  of  a  Banksia  tree,  near  the 
jetty  at  Perth,  Western  Australia.  The  stump  was  at 
the  time  surrounded  with  water,  when  I  happened 
to  be  passing  on  a  dark  night,  and  was  much  surprised 
to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  light  in  such  a  spot. 
On  examination,  I  found  it  to  proceed  from  this 
Fungus.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  since  this  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  late  Dr.  Collie,  then  our 
colonial  surgeon,  possessed  a  good  collection  of 
botanical  books,  which  he  and  I  consulted,  but 
without  finding  anything  which  bore  on  the  subject 
When  this  Fungus  was  laid  on  a  newspaper,  it  emitted 
by  night  a  phosphorescent  light,  enabling  us  to  read 
the  words  round  it  ;  and  it  continued  to  do  so  for 
several  nights,  with  gradually  decreasing  intensity  as 
the  plant  dried  up.  A  few  weeks  ago,  and  not  till 
then,  I  discovered  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
I  was  collecting  plants  on  an  ironstone  hill  in  the 
Toodjay  district,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  large  Fungus,  of  the  same  character  as  the  former, 
but  measuring  16  inches  across,  and  about  a  foot  from 
the  root  to  the  extremity  of  the  pileus.  The  specimen 
which  I  carried  home  weighed  about  $  lb.,  was  very 
smooth,  yellowish-brown  above,  and  dirty  white  upon 
the  gills  ;  it  gradually  became  thinner  towards  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pileus,  where  it  was  waved  and 
sinuated.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the  species  which 
induced  me  to  gather  it,  for  as  to  making  a  full  collec- 
tion of  the  Swan  River  Fungi,  such  a  task  would 
require  an  entire  season,  and  the  skill  of  a  person  who 
could  make  drawings  or  models  of  them.  The  speci- 
men in  question  was  hung  up  inside  the  chimney  of  our 
sitting-room  to  dry,  and  on  passing  through  the  apart- 
in  the  dark,  I  observed  the  Fungus  giving  out  a 
remarkable  light,  similar  to  what  I  have  described 
above.  No  light  is  so  white  as  this,  at  least,  none  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  luminous  property  continued, 
gh  gradually  diminishing,  for  four  or  five  nights, 
when  it  ceased,  on  the  plant  becoming  dry.  We  called 
some  of  the  natives,  and  showed  them  this   Fungus 


'  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  p.  265. 
\nnales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  184S,  u£.  p.  338, 
t  "  Hooker's  Journal,"  1840,  vol.  ii.,  p.  426. 
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when  emitting  light  ;  the  room  was  dark,  for  the  fire 
was  very  low,  and  the  candles  extinguished,  and  the 
poor  creatures  cried  out  '  Chinga  ! '  their  name  for  a 
spirit,  and  seemed  much  afraid  of  it ;  and  I  certainly 
must  own  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  *  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp.'" 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  which  we  have 
been  able  hastily  to  collect  together  concerning  the 
luminosity  of  plants.  There  may  be  other  recorded 
cases  which  have  passed  from  our  memory,  or  with 
which  we  have  never  become  acquainted,  and  to  these 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents will  be  able  to  add  others.  The  subject  has  now 
been  fairly  opened,  it  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  still  not  wholly  without  mystery, 
especially  in  so  far  as  regards  the  light  emitted  from  the 
flowers,  &c.,  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  Hard- 
xokke^s  Science-  Gossip. 


very  striking  object,  being  always  covered  with  cones 
in  all  sizes  and  stages,  which  are  at  first  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  appear  never  to  fall  off.  It  is  not 
I  injured  by  any  severity  of  weather.  Cupressus 
I  Uhdeana  :  This  plant,  after  having  attained  nearly  the 
same  size  as  the  above,  was  this  winter  killed  to 
I  the  ground.  Cupressus  Lambertiana  (or  macrocarpa), 
■  when  fully  developed,  makes  a  noble  tree.  Libocedrus 
'  chilensis  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  now  attained  a  height 
and  form  that  give  promise  of  much  future  ornament. 
I  Sequoia  sempervirens  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  ground  on 
]  which  it  stands.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity  ;  soon 
j  repairs  any  casual  injury,  and  is  a  much  handsomer 
I  tree  than  Wellingtonia,  which  is  very  stiff  and  formal, 
1  Cunninghamia  sinensis  is  so  far  hardy  that  it  stands  our 
winter,  though  the  foliage  is  much  browned.  The 
;  new  growth,  however,  is  of  bright  grass-green,  and  the 
I  upright  stem  about  S  feet  high.   6".,  Bath. 


SOBRALIA    MACRANTHA    ALBIDA. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  variety  of  the  well-known 
but  too  little  grown  Sobralia  macrantha.  It  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  few  weeks  since  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  but 
it  is  not  known  from  what  locality 
the  plant  had  been  received.  The 
reed-like  stems  attain  to  some  3  or 
4  feet  in  height,  and  produce  from 
tlie  apex  numerous  large  flowers, 
which  are  upwards  of  6  inches 
across ;  and  although  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  short-lived,  yet 
the  numbers  which  are  produced 
in  succession  amply  compensate 
for  it,  and  render  this  novelty  a 
very  showy  and  attractive  orna- 
ment to  an  Orchid-house  or  ordi- 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
soft  creamy  white,  large  and 
spreading,  whilst  the  lip  is  very 
large  and  nicely  expanded,  the 
colour  being  a  rich  soft  purple, 
rendering  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  creamy-white  sepals  and 
petals  really  charming. 

In  potting  Sobralias,  it  should 
be  borne  \\\  mind  that  they  arc 
terrestrial  plants,  and  do  not 
require  elevating  above  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised for  the  epiphytal  kinds  ;  they 
should  be  potted  in  good  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  loam  and  sand,  and  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained.  * 
During  the  summer  season  they 
enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
and  should  be  placed  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house.  In 
winter  less  "water  will  suffice,  but 
at  no  season  should  they  be  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  or  it 
will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yel- 
low and  fall  off,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment   and    disfigurement    of    the 


Orchid   Cult 
inclination  to  go 


Ifome  Comsponknce. 


NOTES  ON  CONIFERS. 
As  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  not 
singular  among  your  readers  in 
taking  an  unceasing  interest  in 
coniferous  plants,  especially  those 
suited  to  our  climate,  I  saw  with 
much  pleasure  Mr.  Robson's  paper 
on  the  subject,  and  ask  your  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks  and  state- 
ments. Cupressus  funebris :  I  add  my  testimony  1 
to  his  report  as  to  this  tree.  As  far  as  I  know  or 
can  learn,  it  has  never  shown  in  this  country  the 
weeping  habit  for  which  it  has  credit  on  the  faith 
of  Mr.  Fortune's  original  description.  I  have  always 
suspected  that  there  must  have  been  some  confusion  \ 
in  his  notes,  and  that  the  weeping  tree  of  China  is  really  i 
the  Cryptomeria,  which,  when  well  grown,  much  better 
coi-responds  with  both  description  and  plate  in  his 
book.  It  is  here  about  12  feet  high.  Pinus  insignis 
here  is  hardy  as  regards  its  vitality,  but  the  foliage  gets 
in  severe  winters  so  browned  as  in  a  great  degree  to 
destroy  its  beauty.  Pinus  austriaca  is  a  noble  tree,  of 
rapid  growth,  and  suitable  for  planting  on  a  large  scale. 
Is  it  anything  but  a  very  vigorous  variety  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris  ?  Pinus  cephalonica  appears  not  to  suffer  from 
spring  frosts  when  it  has  got  to  a  good  height,  and  is  then 
a  very  handsome  tree.  When  young  and  low  its  early 
shoots  suffer  every  year.  Pinus  Sabiniana  is  quite  hardy, 
grows  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  is  very  striking  in 
appearance.  Pinus  halepensis  is  here  quite  hardy.  It  is 
but  of  moderate  height,  and  has  a  very  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Picea  Pinsapo  deserves  all  the  praise 
given  to  it,  as  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  truly  symmet- 
rical. Picea  Nordmanniana  is  entitled  to  the  same 
praise,  and  grows  with  much  rapidity.  Cupressus 
Goveniana  is  here  fully  20  feet  high,  and  covers  a  space 
down  to  the  ground  of  the  same  diameter.     It  is  a 
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far  as  "  G.  H."  is  concerned,  is  to  have  little  effect  in 
changing  what  looks  very  like  the  foregone  conclusions 
of  that  gentleman.     All    the  evidence   that  has  been 


directly  against  that  treatment  which 
"  G.  H."  insists  upon.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I 
reply  to  his  queries,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  neither  be 
misinterpreted  nor  misunderstood.  "  G.  H."  asks,  first, 
"Will  Mr.  Anderson  tell  me  where  he  learned  that 
6500  feet  is  Uie  elevation  from  which  these  plants 
come?"  I  learned  it  from  "  G.  H."  himself  (see 
p.  615),  who,  again,  took  his  information  from  M. 
J.  Van  Volxem,  who  found  Odontoglossum  Alexandra; 
and  O.  triumphans,  the  one  at  so  low  an  elevation  as 
5500  feet,  and  the  other  about  from  6(XX)  to  7500.  I 
may  state  further  that  in  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Blunt 
which  I  had  access  to,  it  was  stated  that  he  found  the 
bulk  of  those  sent  home— O.  Alexandra;,  Lindleyanum, 
hystrix,  &c.— a  little  lower  than  the  high  range  of 
Bogota.  I  need  scarcely  defend  myself  from  the 
strictures  of  "  G.  H."  as  to  my  not  being  up  in  "  my 
altitudes,"  for  I  had  written  long  since  that  Bogota  was 
fully  8000  feet  above  sea-level.  My  observations  as  to 
the  summer  temperature  necessary  for  the  plants  found 
in  these  regions  at  the  heights  spoken  of  were  from  my 
"home"  experiences,  and  it  would  be  a  point  of  im- 
portance  to  know  whether  those  on  the  low  natural  line 
areinasgoodaconditionasthoseon  the  high  naturaUine. 


The  difference,  however,  in  mean  temperature,  does  not 
j  appear  to  be  so  great  between  a  6000  and  a  7000  feet 
elevation,  as  some  suppose.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
["G.  H."  has  not  killed  an  Orchid  at  the  high 
temperature  he  recommends  ;  it  appears  from  a  very 
lengthened  practice  that  a  continuance  of  such,  even  with 
:  copious  moisture,  "will  certainly  kill  them."  The  next 
I  question  that  your  con-espondent  asks  me,  and  which 
he  is  specially  concerned  about,  is,  "  Will  Mr.  Anderson 
I  in  justice  to  me  say  where  I  advised  "a  hot,  dry  tem- 
I  perature  ? "  I  had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  in 
replying  to  the  question  of  "Ex-Cantab  "  on  that 
j  matter,  and  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  "  G.  H." 
had  something  to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  dryness 
I  along  with  heat.  But  any  one  reading  his  numerous 
letters  will  bear  him  out  as  one  that  has  all  along  pre- 
[  scribed  extreme  humidity  in  the  growing  season,  and  by 
no  means  a  dry  climate,  even  in  the  quiet  season,  where 
j  young  growths  were  moving  onward  ;  so  that  if  his 
disciples,  or  rather  the  disciples  of  the  school  to  which 
I  he  allied  himself,  took  his  temperatures  without  his 
wet  atmospheric  climate,  they  would  be  applying  hb 
teachings  falsely.  "G.  H."  may  console  himself, 
therefore,  that  his  was  not  one  of  the  places  where  the 
plants  "  were  in  a  bad  plight."  Indeed,  at  the  time 
of  my  "  tour  throughout  many 
Orchid  -  growing  establishments  " 
(see  p.  712),  "G.  H.'s"  collection 
of  cool  Orchids,  and,  in  truth,  his 
collection  of  Orchids  in  general, 
was  only  in  its  infancy.  Your 
readers  may  ask  me  how  I  know 
"  G.  H.'s "  establishment,  and 
even  supposing 
iing  his  hand  J 
In  the  first  place,  "  G.  H."  (see 
p.  76)  intimates  to  your  readers 
that  he  is  sending  you  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Blun- 
tii,  with  a  flower-spike  bearing  28 
flowers,  and  that  "it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  send  it  up  to  the  next 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society."  Turning 
over  to  p.  78,  I  find  that  Messrs. 
Brooke  &  Co.,  Fairfield  Nurseries, 
Manchester,  exhibited  a  splendid 
cut  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Bluntii, 
or  Alexandrse  (see  p.  76),  which 
also  received  a  special  award. 
"  G.  H.,"  speaking  for  that  firm 
at  that  same  period,  asks  a  ques- 
tion as  to  cool  temperature,  and 
then  answers  it  in  the  following 
words  :— "  I  do  not  consider  that 
mine  is  cool  treatment ;  say  a  mean 
of  70°,  the  highest  80°,  the  lowest 
6o*."  He  still  persists  in  these 
figures  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
which  I  and  others  of  your  cor- 
respondents challenge  as  not  the 
figures  for  the  treatment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Odontoglossums.  Hovf- 
ever,  he  cannot  be  in  earnest,  he  is 
surely  writingforcontroversey  sake. 
Let  your  readers  or  yourself  turn 
to  James  Brooke  &  Co.'s  catalogue 
of  select  Orchids  for  1871,  which 
you  have  already  noticed  in  rather 
a  prominent  way,  and  you  will  find, 
at  p.  6,  under  "  Remarks  on  Cul- 
tivation," the  following  paragraph  : 
— "  Cold  temperature,  or  from  50° 
to  6o*,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
when  growing ;  40*  to  50°,  and  dry, 
when  at  rest."  In  case,  however, 
your  indefatigable  correspondent 
should  wriggle  out  of  that  by  stat- 
ing that  the  cold  temperature  was 
for  something  else  than  what  we 
have  been  so  long  discussing,  please  refer  to  p.  20, 
and  thereader  will  find,  under  the  head  of  "  Odontoglos- 
sum," that  the  plant  succeeded  well  in  a  house  from  40° 
to  50°.  Pray  what  meaneth  all  the  discrepancy  ?  Your 
correspondent  must  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  cata- 
logue, else  he  will  have  to  eat  * '  humble  pie  "  indeed. 
Captain  Auchterlonie's  Tables  of  Temperature,  reprinted 
in  Mr.  McPherson's  note  (see  p.  775),  is  as  near  as 
possible  what  I  have  all  along  aimed  at  for  the  five 
winter  months,  from  October  onwards.  Our  s 
temperatures  are  necessarily  much  highe  . 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  in  June  and  July  particularly,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  recommended  a  north  house  for  such  Odontoglos- 
sums as  I  have  named  above,  and  for  Masdevallias  and 
for  Oncidium  cucuUatum  nubigenum — all  plants  requir- 
ing the  coolest  summer  temperature  at  command.  O. 
grande,  O.  citrosmum,  O.  Insleayi,  O.  Reichenheimii, 
and  some  others,  require  a  much  warmer  climate,  and 
so  do,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  many  more  of  those  pub- 
lished in  "  Ex-Cantab's  "  list.  James  Anderson. 

The  last  communication  of  "  G.  H."  (p.  874)  in- 
duces me  to  think  that  every  detail  of  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  native  climate  of  the  Odonto- 
glossa  may  be  found  valuable.  Some  notes,  made 
by  Professor  Lindley,  "  Upon  a  collection  of  Orchids 
formed  in  Columbia  and  Cuba  by  Mr.  J.  Linden,'* 
have   been    thrown    into   a   pamphlet,    published    by 
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Bradbury,  Evans  &  Co.  for  Is.  dd.,  which  deserves  to 
be  better  known  by  cultivators  than  it  is.  Nearly  150 
species  of  Orchids  are  there  enumerated,  and  arranged 
in  tables,  according  to  their  native  elevation  ;  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  each  level  is  added,  from  data 
furnished  by  Humboldt.  I  will  here  give  only  the 
Odontoglossa  mentioned  : — 

Elevation,  10,000  to  11, 000 feet :  Mean  temp.,  49°;  min., 
32^ — Odont.  densiflorum. 

9000  to  10,000  feet :  Mean,  52'. — Odont.  dipterum  ; 
Odont.  divaricatum. 

8000  to  9000  feet  :  Max,,  69° ;  mean,  36° ;  min.,  36'.— 
Odont.  Hallii,  Odont.  epidendroides  ;  Odont.  luteo- 
purpureum. 

7000  to  8000  feel  :  Mean.  59°.— Odont.  megalophium. 

6000  to  7000  feet :  Mean,  62^.  —  Odont.  odoratum  ; 
Odont.  angustatum. 

2000  to  3000  feet  :  Max.,  80' ;  mean,  75'  ;  min.,  55'. — 
Odont.  hastilabium. 

In  the  notes  which  follow  the  technical  Latin  diag- 
nosis (what  Linnffius  called  the  nomen  specificum)  of 
each  species,  we  learn  one  or  two  other  points  of  inte- 
rest, such  as  that  most  of  the  species  named  grow  in 
forests,  and  that  some  of  these  forests  are  expressly 
designated  "thick,"  "damp,"  "damp  and  gloomy," 
epithets  which  appeal  to  other  points  of  treat- 
ment besides  temperature,  viz.,  humidity  and  light. 
On  the  charming  genus  Masdevallia,  which  is  just 
now  beginning  to  occupy  our  stages,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  very  useful  information  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  from  which  I  quote.  May  I  venture  to 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  you  would  just  refer  to  it, 
you  would  perhaps  judge  the  preface,  which  is  of  no 
great  length,  worthy  of  being  extracted  /;;  extenso^  to 
your  own  columns  ;  although,  to  be  sure,  the  date  in 
the  title-page  is  mdccc.xlvi.  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S., 
Torquay.  [We  will  comply  with  our  correspondent's 
suggestion  in  a  future  number.  Eds.] 

"  'Ex-Cantab'  says,  I  recommend  a  mean  winter  tempe- 
rature of  70°,  and  Mr.  Anderson  repeats  it,  but  I  have 
not  given  a  mean  of  70°  in  winter  that  I  am  aware  of. " 
Now  will  he  be  surprised  to  find  that  at  p.  76  he  has 
written  this — "  I  do  not  consider  that  mine  is  cool 
treatment— say  a  mean  of  70° — the  highest  So°,  the 
lowest  60°"  ?  As  I  brought  this  sentence  to  his 
notice  at  p.  3S0 — and  there  was  no  correction  in  his 
reply  thereto — he  exceeds  the  boundary  of  fair  dis- 
cussion in  accusing  us  of  misrepresenting  him  upon 
that  point.  Again,  a  little  further  on  he  says,  p.  S74, 
"  these  natural  summer  temperatures  mean  85°  at 
least."  This,  too,  is  a  mistake.  I  meant  85°  at  the 
most — a  maximum  of  85°,  let  the  day  be  as  bright  and 
hot  as  it  may  (see  p.  380).  The  minimum  tempera- 
ture in  the  house  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  temperature  of  our  summer  nights  ;  it  will  be  70* 
very  often  without  fire-heat,  but  is  seldom  lower  than 
60°,  which  is  quite  sufficient.  But  the  most  remark- 
able sentence  at  p.  874  runs  thus  :  "  But  we  should  not 
forget  that  arguments  require  examples  to  the  point  to 
convince. "  Has  your  correspondent  seen  the  Gardcitct-s' 
Chronicle  lately  ?  Allow  me  to  bring  to  his  notice  a 
few  examples  given  at  p.  7^2,  741,  and.  837. 
Ex-Cantab. 

Box  Edging. — Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me 
with  any  suggestion  as  to  the  probable  reason  of  the 
failure  of  Box  edging,  which  I  cannot  make  to  grow  ? 
I  renewed  mine  quite  lately,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  it  looks  as  shabby  as  before,  nearly  half  the 
Box  being  dead.  My  garden  is  on  a  poor  gravel,  but 
I  can  hardly  think  tliat  the  subsoil  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  failure.  F.  C. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Hor- 
ticultural Dinner. — Perhaps  no  better  time  than  the 
present  could  be  chosen  for  coming  to  a  final  decision 
upon  this  vexed  question.  Nearly  another  year  will 
elapse  before  another  provincial  show,  and,  therefore, 
the  matter  may  be  talked  over  quietly,  and  definitely 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Most  of  the 
ills  of  life  arise  from  misunderstandings  ;  these  unex- 
plained grow  into  dislikes,  hard  words,  hatreds,  and 
all  uncharitableness.  Their  removal  is  like  oil  on  the 
gearing  of  machinery — making  all  to  run  smooth,  with- 
out strain  or  waste  of  power.  That  misunderstandings 
still  exist  your  Editorial  note  to  my  last  proves. 
Long  and,  I  may  add,  intimately  as  you  have  known 
me  you  SC' 

You  say  that  I  am  so  unpractical 
to  get  up  the  dinner.  What  I  did  say  was,  that  they 
ought  to  take  it  into  their  programme  ;  and  to  this  I 
adhere.  There  ought  to  be  no  divided  authority  at 
these  meetings  ;  all  that  is  done  should  be  under  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Council.  I  advocate  this  course 
less  in  the  interest  of  gardeners  than  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Let  the  dinner  and  the  Congress 
slip  from  its  grasp,  and  it  loses  its  hold  on  its  practical 
supporters,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  success  of  these  two 
features  of  its  provincial  shows.  By  separation  there  i 
also  a  great  danger  of  a  clashing  of  authority.  Is  it  not 
fact  that  something  of  this  sort  did  actually  occur  £ 
Nottingham  ?  Was  not  the  dinner  first  accepted  by  the 
Council,  then  relegated  to  the  local  committee,  then 
officially  announced,  then  reannounced  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal,  the  first  bills  withdrawn,  and  subsequently 
reannounced  unofficially  ?  And  yet  after  this  warning 
of  the  evils  of  divided  authority  we  are  asked  to  leave 
such  matters  to  local  management,  and  reproved  for 


entertaining  the  false  idea  that  the  Council  object  to 
meet  the  gardeners  ;  if  not,  what  was  all  the  fuss  about, 

ivhy  have  the  Council  not  dined  with  the  exhibitors 
before?  [Because  there  has  not  before  been  a  properly 
organised  dinner.  Eds.]     The  Royal,  as  far  as  I  am 

e,  is  the  only  horticultural  society  that  has  ventured 

the  provinces  without  dining  with  its  constituents  ; 
all  the  agricultural  societies  do  so.  The  dinner  is 
just  as  prominently  announced  on  the  official  bills  as 
the  show  of  implements  and  bullocks,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  cannot  yet  see  any  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  not  do 
likewise.  [It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  etiquette  for  a 
public  body  to  go  as  visitors  to  any  place  and  then  to 
get  up  or  even  to  instigate  a  public  dinner,  which,  if  it 
means  anything,  must  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  its 

honour.  Eds.]  No  one  asks  the  Society  for  a 
free  dinner,  nor  to  make  themselves  in  any  way  respon- 
ble  beyond  announcing  it  and  appointing  a  dinner 
committee,  or  requesting  the  local  authorities  to  do  so  : 
official  sanction  is  all  that  is  asked  for.  I  know 
nothing  of  mischief-makers,  but  this  I  kno\v,  that  many 
of  the   best   gardeners    in    Britain    do    believe,    and 

e  over  the  fact,  that  the  Council  seems  unwilling  to 
meet  them  at  the  festive  board  or  in  the  intellectual 

I  ;  and  when  plied  with  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  pertinently  retort  has  baffled  them.  Why,  then, 
lid  the  Society  ignore  the  dinner  at  Nottingham  till 
he  last  moment  ?  why  has  it  not  dined  with  gardeners 
before  ?  and  why  was  there  no  congress  at  Nottingham? 
should  be  grateful  to  have  these  questions  solved 
without  blame  to  the  Society.  I  love  the  old  ship  for 
many  reasons,  and  personally  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Council ;  in  fact,  it  is  chiefly  my  love  for  the 
Society,  and  my  desire  for  its  prosperity,  that  prompts 

>  the  thankless  duty  of  criticising  its  conduct.  It  has 
donegood  work  in  improvingthe  material  of  horticulture, 
but  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  win  the  love  of  horti- 
Iturists.  It  has  it  in  its  power  to  do  so,  by  little 
cial  courtesies  that  cost  it  nothing.  But  if  it  refuses, 
horticulturists  are  becoming  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Gardeners  are  proverbially  gi-ateful  for 
small  favours,  and  it  surely  is  a  small  matter  that  their 
dinner  should  become  part  of  the  official  programme 
of  these  provincial  shows,  and  that  a  Congress  be  held 
for  their  pleasure  and  instruction.  '  This  is,  however, 
probably  the  last  time  the  Society  will  be  asked  to 
undertake  such  matters  ;  I  am  assured,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  both  a  dinner  and  Congress  will  certainly 
take  place  at  those  great  gatherings,  whether  the 
Society  patronises  either  or  not  ;  and,  further,  that 
probably  one  of  the  first  matters  discussed  at  such 
independent  Congress,  will  be  the  relation  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  practical  gardeners  ;  and 
the  second,  "Heads  and  Hands;  or.  Our  Press." 
A  Practical,  July  S.  [It  will  be  well  worth  the  time 
and  space  occupied  if  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
should  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  misunderstanding 
alluded  to.  As  to  the  dinner,  we  have  already  pointed 
out  how  it  oughtto  be  managed.  As  to  the  Congress,  it 
was  all  along  understood  that  there  was  to  be  one,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  at  Nottingham,  but  why  it 
was  not  carried  out,  we  have  never  le.arned.  Had  we 
been  aware  that  nothing  would  have  been  done,  we 
should  ourselves,  certainly,  as  before,  have  taken  some 
active  steps  to  promote  one.   Eds.] 

Diverting  a  Watercourse. — As  you  justly  say, 
"J.  K.'s"  inquiry  is  much  dependent  upon  local 
customs.  A  precisely  similar  case  existed  not  far  from 
my  abode  a  few  years  since,  the  water  passing  through 
other  property  ere  it  reached  the  mill  below.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  water  was  only  dammed  back 
to  form  a  waterfall.  This  was  contested  unexpectedly 
by  the  owner  of  a  mill  above,  from  the  fact  that  it 
flooded  his  "mill-tail"  unduly,  to  his  injury,  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  mill.  The  miller  below  "J.  Iv." 
has  not  only  a  right  to  be  recouped  for  the  loss  of  the 
water  maintained  and  kept  from  him  during  process  of 
fiUingthe  newlymade  vacant  bay,  but  also  forthe  fact  that 
the  bay  will  for  all  future  time  stay  the  impetus  of  the 
stream,  which  will  act  very  detrimentally  to  him  in  all 
cases  of  a  scarcity  of  water — independently  of  the  fact 
that  the  increased  area  increases  likewise  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  loss  of  the  water:  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  as  to  whether  your  correspondent  has  a  lien  on 
what  water  he  requires  from  the  stream  for  his  use. 
William  Ear  ley. 

"Sic  utere  tuo,   ut  non  Icedas  alienum"  is  a 

good,  sound  old  legal  maxim,  and  one  that  seems 
to  me  quite  applicable  to  your  correspondent,  who 
makes  inquiries  about  "  diverting  a  watercourse." 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  be  done 
without  injury  to  his  neighbour,  or  those  below  him 
on  the  stream,  even  though  "there  should  be  a 
pipe  to  take  away  the  waste  water  from  the  tank 
when  it  becomes  full,  to  carry  it  again  in  the  same 
stream."  I  should  think  the  miller  below  could  be 
free  to  bring  an  action  against  the  diverter,  and  of  all 
questions  arising  in  courts  of  law,  none  are  so  strongly 
contested  as  those  arising  out  of  the  rights  to  water- 
rcourses,  and,  I  may  add,  none  so  uncertain  in  thei 
results.  E.  C. 

The  Gardeners'  Dinner  at  Nottinghain.— In 
your  comments  upon  the  letter  of  "  A  Practical," 
there  is  a  statement  which  is  not  correct.  You  say 
that  "The  gardeners' dinner,  if  properly  organised,  and 


under  the  management  of  a  respectable  local  committee, 
Id  certainly  always  command  the  sympathies  and 
support  of  the  Society,  both  Council  and  Fellows,  as 
did  on  this  occasion."  The  facts  are,  that  at  an  early 
meeting  of  our  local  committee,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Lowe,  was  requested  to  ask  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  assure  us  that  a  gardeners' 
;r  would  have  that  support  and  sympathy ;  and  the 
answer  which  he  brought  was  this,  "  the  Council  do 
lot  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  dinner,  and  they 
eave  it  to  Mr.  Hole."  T/ie  Afr.  Hole  referred  to.  [N'o  dis- 
repancy  here  :  they  would  not,  because,  as  they  think, 
they  could  not,  take  up  the  subject,  as  promoter.-.  Eds.] 

A  Caution. — Would  you  let  me  look  at  your 
Lawn  Mower,  Sir  ? — Makers  of  these  useful  machines 
would  do  well  to  look  after  a  set  of  cunning  fellows 
who  go  about  the  country  under  pretence  of  being 
skilled  in  repairing,  setting,  and  making  old  machines 
like  new  ones.  Unless  they  produce  more  sub- 
stantial evidence  than  that  of  their  ready  tongue  about 

friction,  &c.,  gardeners  should  be  aware  of  them. 
Of  course  there  are  some  who  will  produce  their  card, 

d  give  satisfactory  references.   Caution. 

Flower  Show  Appeals. — The  Chelmsford  and 
Essex  Horticultural  Society  offers  a  prize  at  its  annual 
exhibition  for  "6  plants  for  beauty  of  foliage  (distinct 
ies),"  and  last  year  one  of  the  exhibitors  showed  in 
class  two  Crotons,  viz.,  C.  variegatum  and  C. 
angustifolium  ;  but  as  these  were  both  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  he  was  very  properly  disqualified.  This 
year,  however,  one  exhibitor  showed  two  Alocasias  in 
:lass,  viz. ,  A.  Lowii  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata, 
and,  contrary  to  precedent,  and  to  the  expectations  of 
the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  there  present,  he  was 
warded  the  1st  prize.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
I'ondered  at,  seeing  that  it  was  awarded  by  the  same 
judges  as   last    year.     If  it  be  nothing  more ,   this  is 

rely  a  little  piece  of  inconsistency ;  for  why 
should  one  collection  containing  two  Crotons  be  dis- 
qualified, and  another  with  two  Alocasias  be  honoured 

"th  the  1st  prize  ?  Surely  a  little  explanation  is  re- 
quired, and  as  both  the  judges  and  the  exhibitor  of  the 
two  Alocasias  in  question  are  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  trust  they  will  use  that  medium  of  convey- 
ing such  explanation.  I  write  this  with  no  ill  feeling, 
'n  order  that  a  definite  and  proper  understanding 
may  be  arrived  at  to  guide  us  in  future  years.  Thomas 
Simpson,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford.  [The  Alocasias  men- 
tioned are  a  distinct  species,  and  therefore  comply  with 
the  terms.  Eds.] 

The  Last  Trail  of  the  Winter  of  1870-71.— 
So  at  least  we  may  surely  venture  to  hope  was  the 
terrific  hailstorm  that  swept  across  a  great  portion  of 
East  Anglia,  from  the  coast  to  30  or  more  miles 
inland  ,  on  July  5.  A  few  very  loud  peals  of  thunder 
soon  after  noon,  from  a  huge  black  cloud  which  was 
rent  asunder,  and  the  rain  and  hail  poured  down  pell- 
mell  in  bucketfuls,  tearing,  rending,  shattering,  batter- 
ing everything'  in  its  hurried  course,  converting,  roads 
and  walks  into  rivers  of  floating  ice,  and  leaving  on  the 
level  ground  in  many  places  a  deposit  an  inch  deep  of 
blunt,  conical  hailstones,  the  form  of  a  boy's  spinning- 
top,  and  of  the  most  ponderous  size.  Though  the  day  wss 
extremely  hot,  and  much  rain  fell  with  the  hail,  it  was 
quite  two  hours  before  it  disappeared  from  the  shady 
side  of  walls  or  trees,  and  almost  any  number  of  cart- 
loads might  have  been  collected  on  our  lawn.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  in  summer.  For  the  time, 
it  chilled  the  air  as  ice-pudding  does  the  mouth,  and 
the  noise  and  confusion  while  it  lasted  were  indescribable. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  we  got  the  tail  of  it  here,  as  it 
did  not  proceed  above  a  mile  beyond  us  in  any  direc- 
tion, except  towards  the  east ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the 
strength  and  fulness  of  the  cloud  had  been  in  its  tail, 
for  rl  do  not  gather  that  more  hail  fell  anywhere 
than  over  here ;  and,  singularly  enough,  consi- 
derably more  fell  in  the  kitchen-garden  than  in  the 
flower  garden,  though  the  two  are  within  3  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  each  other.  But  the  kitchen  garden 
is  probably  40  feet  lower  ;  and  I  have  observed  this 
difference  in  quantity  of  fall,  both  of  rain  and  snow, 
before.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  Coleus, 
Iresine,  Perilla,  Pelargoniums,  subtropicals,  &c., 
shivering  amid  the  large  pieces  of  ice,  which  glistened 
like  plump  drops  of  crystallised  sugar,  such  as  delight 
baby  eyes,  and  satisfy  and  fill  their  mouths  with  sweets. 
So  late  as  the  mornings  of  Jane  25  and  26  frosts  had 
bitten  into  many  of  our  Coleus  and  other  tender  plants, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  will  get  over  this  pelting 
with  ice  balls.  I  send  you  samples  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  show  you  how  hardly  they  have  been  hit. 
I  confess  I  was  somewhat  proud  of  our  crops  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  We  had  a  better  crop  than  most  this  year. 
I  very  much  fear  that  the  hail  will  ruin  them.  The 
indentations  are  so  deep,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  bruised 
portions  must  decay.  It  strikes  me  that  the  form  of 
the  hail  had  something  to  do  with  the  depth  of  these 
bruises.  Most  of  the  hailstones,  I  suppose,  would  fall 
with  their  narrow  points  downwards  ;  but  the  mere 
weight  of  the  hail  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the 
injury.  The  fruit  on  walls  is  also  greatly  bruised, 
that  on  cordons,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  I  mark 
the  samples  sent — cordons,  wall,  open.  The  Pear 
perhaps,  reveals  the  severity  of  the  storm  more 
than  aught  else.  You  wiU  see  that  they  are 
bruised    almost    right    through.      I    also    send  some 
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Onion  pbnts,  which  have  suffered  much.  Before 
the  hail  they  were  a  model  crop— without  speck  or 
bruise,  now  the  whole  is  battered  and  wounded. 
Lettuce  plants  are  torn  to  shreds.  Some  Broccoli 
plants,  just  pricked  out,  strong  and  healthy,  are,  I 
fear,  utterly  ruined.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  this  last 
trail  of  winter  in  July  was  to  prove  more 
disastrous  than  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  Would 
that  we,  in  East  Anglia,  could  have  taken  a  leaf  out 
of  your  correspondent's  book,  and  said  to  this  stomi- 
cloud.  We  do  not  suffer  hail  in  July  to  wreck  and  ruin 
our  crops.  But  though  all  ministering  priests, 
serving  before  the  great  altar  of  Nature,  we  have  no 
such  power  to  close  the  windows  of  heaven, 
even  when  they  discharge  such  huge  morsels  of  ice— to 
our  utter  discomfiture  and  heart-breaking — at  mid- 
summer. We  can  but  say,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight;"  and  reverently,  hopefully, 
and  mercifully  set  to  work  to  restore  what  the  storm 
has  weU  nigh  ruined.  D.  T.  Fish,  July  6.  [The 
samples  sent  were  very  much  injured,  some  of  them 
beyond  recovery.  Eds.] 

Vitality  of  Seeds  of  Foxglove.— Upon  two  or 
three  roods  of  ground  I  had  trenched  deeply  in  the 
new  works  here  last  winter,  a  dense  mass  of  seedling 
Foxgloves  has  sprung  up,  where  no  symptom  of  such 
existed  before.    Willinm  Earhy,   Valcntnus. 

Laxton's  Alpha  Pea. — Your  conespondent  "A. 
D.,"  commenting  on  the  character  of  the  above  Pea, 
gives  it  a  widely  different  description  to  what  I  should 
have  expected  from  my  own  experience,  excepting  in 
one  point,  viz.,  its  earliness,  which  I  consider  to  be  on 
an  equality  witli  Daniel  O'Rourke,  but  with  pods 
double  the  size,  and  much  longer,  and  Peas  more 
rescmljlini;   the    Biuad    Bean  in   size   than   a   Daniel 


surpassmg 


The 


haulii  iiq,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Laxton's 

Peas.  "     I     i  ]uolific,  hanging  more  like  Hops 

in  tlR    >    >:n  \-     I    1.1  lit.     E.   Mofgaiij   Hamnit-oii-t/w 

mi. 

The  Trade  Yard  at  Nottingham.— "The  true 
Epic  of  our  time  is,  not  Arms  and  the  Man,  but  Tools 
and  the  Man — an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  Epic." 
(T.  Carlyle. )— The  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  Royal  Horticultural  show  at  Nottingham  induces 
me  to  ask,  through  your  valuable  journal,  whether  the 
Council  would  adopt  on  the  next  occasion  some  better 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  goods  in  that  portion  of 
the  ground  set  apart  for  trade.  It  is  scarcely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  high  purposes  for  which  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural show  is  held  that  the  visitor  on  entering  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  fancy  bazaar,  and  that  the 
principal  approaches  to  the  grand  marquee  are  lined 
with  booths  similar  to  those  we  see  on  fair  day  in 
market  towns.  None  but  the  most  persevering  of 
sightseers  would  be  likely  to  see  anything  beyond  this 
in  the  tr.-ide  gi'ound.  The  manufacturers  of  imple- 
ments, tools,  and  apparatus  used  m  horticulture  ought 
to  be  recognised  by  the  Council  as  having  a  claim  to  a 
constant  and  prominent  place  at  the  show.  There  is 
no  need  to  exclude  other  trades,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  goods 
having  no  special  interest  to  the  horticultural  world 
should  monopolise  the  best  places.  Next  in  point  of 
attraction  to  the  show  of  plants  and  fruit,  come  the 
implements  and  apparatus  used  in  the  garden.  They 
have  contributed  some  share,  however  humble,  to  the 
great  triumphs  of  the  horticulturist.  It  would  but 
be  in  agreement  with  the  proper  fitness  of  things,  if 
the  principal  avenue  to  the  marquee  were  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  manufacturers  and  their  representatives. 
Then  let  the  sellers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
miscellaneous  goods  take  the  second  and  third  places. 
Of  course  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  the  vendors  of 
toys  and  the  retailers  of  beer  should  have  the  most  pro- 
minent positions  in  the  trade  ground,  by  all  means  let 
them  have  it.  No  one,  however,  who  saw  the  thou- 
sands that  poured  into  the  Park  on  each  day  of  the 
show  would  suppose  that  they  stood  in  need  of  any 
such  support.  A  manufacturer  does  not  attend  the 
show  merely  to  make  sales.  That  branch  of  trade  is 
now  permanently  established,  and  there  is  always 
ample  stock  in  the  hands  of  agents  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  public.  It  is  the  only  time  during  the  year,  and 
for  that  district  in  several  years,  *that  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  both  professional  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  who  have  always  some  inquiries  to  make,  or 
wish  to  test  the  merits  of  some  novelty  in  garden  requi- 
sites. By  the  present  arrangem£nts  that  opportunity  is 
not  given  them.  Therefore  let  the  Council  institute  a 
new  organisation  of  the  trade  yard,  which  wiU  give  the 
visitors  convenience  of  access  to  the  manufacturers  of 
implements  and  apparatus,  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  special  purposes  for  which  the  show  is  held,  and 
add  to  its  completeness.    George  Baiiies. 

Orchard-house  Culture  made  Easy. — One  of 
the  lions  of  Nottingham  in  the  shape  of  frait  tree 
culture  is  a  long  ladder  and  plank  shed  or  general 
store  of  stock-in-trade  of  the  well-known  horticultural 
builder,  Mr.  Foster.  This  shed  is  200  feet  long, 
more  or  less,  supported  on  pillars,  the  roof  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  carts,  &c.,  being  safely  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  The  roof  is  simply  a  common 
span,  but  instead  of  bemg  slated  or  tiled  it  is  glazed 
with  strong  glass,  which  enables  Mr.  Foster  to  make 


the  best  of  this  shed  for  two  purposes,  viz. ,  general  store 
and  orchard-house.  The  shed  is  open  on  one  side  and 
weather-boarded  on  the  other  up  to  the  eaves,  and 
appears  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  orchard- 
house  so  far  as  securing  plenty  of  fruit.  After  a 
scramble  over  planks,  casks,  and  other  sundries,  I 
found  that  the  trees  in  this  house  are  all  planted  out, 
and  are  fruiting  in  a  state  worthy  of  a  different  situa- 
tion. I  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  but 
the  sorts  of  trees  which  I  observed  were  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Peaches ;  and  had  they  been 
put  up  for  exhibition  for  quantity  of  fruit,  they  would 
have  taken  prizes  in  the  order  named.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  trees  were  all  trained  standards,  or  what 
are  termed  riders ;  they  are  planted  inside  the  house 
and  close  to  the  boards,  and  their  straight  stems  reach 
to  the  eaves,  the  branches  being  afterwards  trained  in 
the  fan  shape  to  a  wide  trellis  underneath  the  roof, 
where  they  are  luxuriating  in  the  greatest  health  arid 
vigour.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Foster's  success  lay  in 
the  large  amount  of  ventilation,  and  in  the  shoots 
being  close  to  the  glass.  Upon  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  weather-boards,  are  the  finer 
sorts  of  Pear  trees,  trained  horizontal  fashion,  and 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  situation.  The  above 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  little  ingenuity  and 
forethought  in  turning  such  lumber  sheds  to  a  useful 
account.  Had  Mr.  Foster  known  that  his  model 
orchard-house  was  going  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and 
inspected  by  a  bevy  of  dukes',  earls',  and  lords'  gar- 
deners, he  would  no  doubt  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  his 
neighbour  Mr.  Pearson's  book,  and  had  the  trees  duly 
pinched  and  stopped.  J.  Miller.  [A  most  successful 
experiment,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify.   Eds.] 

Caterpillars  and  the  Fruit  Crops.— It  is  a 
general  complaint  amongst  fruit  cultivators  this  season 
that  there  has  been  not  only  a  great  destruction  of 
fruit  trees,  but  also  of  the  fruit  crops,  by  blight  and 
caterpillars.  Some  of  the  returns  are  quite  alarming ; 
therefore,  any  suggestions  tending  towards  the 
mitigation  of  the  ravages  of  these  pests  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable  to  gardeners.  I  think  the 
nature  of  the  species  of  caterpillar  that  has  worked  so 
much  mischief  among  our  fruit  trees  is  not  getierally 
known.  As  regards  its  habits,  I  may  say  that  it  per- 
petuates its  species  by  forming  a  ring  of  a  hard 
substance  round  the  small  wood  of  the  tree,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  where  it  remains  until  the 
ensuing  spring.  There  is  a  most  simple  and  effectual 
method  by  which  this  pest  can  be  destroyed,  viz.,  by  cut- 
ting away  the  rings  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  It  is  only  by  close  observation  that  these 
rings  can  be  discovered,  because  of  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  they  are 
placed.     A    sharp    look-out   should    be    kept 
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any  caterpillars,  the  product  of  any  rings  that  may 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  pruner,  and  were  not 
destroyed  in  the  dormant  form.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  forwardness  or  otherwise  of  the  season  ; 
that  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  a 
web,  or  nest,  on  the  tree,  encasing  the  progeny  in  a 
cluster,  when  they  can  readily  be  destroyed.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  of  the  partial  manner  in  which  blight 
will  <ittack  fruit  trees  of  the  same  kind,  recently  came 
under  my  own  observation.  It  was  a  case  of  two  market 
gardens,  the  one  separated  from  the  other  by  means  of 
a  quick  hedge.  Both  were  planted  with  an  -upper  and 
an  under  crop.  In  the  one  case  the  whole  under  crop, 
consisting  of  Red  and  Black  Currants,  was  destroyed  ; 
the  upper  crop  being  only  slightly  touched.  In  the 
other  case,  the  under  crop  of  Currants  was  untouched, 
but  the  upper  crop,  consisting  principally  of  Apple  trees, 
is  almost  leafless,  through  the  attacks  of  caterpillars. 
The  following  circumstance  will  probably  account  for 
the  partial  and  slight  destruction  worked  in  the  Apple 
trees  forming  the  upper  crop  in  the  first  instance.  The 
proprietor  of  the  garden,  in  pruning  the  trees  last 
winter,  adopted  a  system  of  close  pruning  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  all  the  main  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so 
unconsciously  removed  the  rings  in  which  reposed  the 
embryo  caterpillar.  J.  T. 

The  Setting  of  Grapes. — In  your  paper  of  July 
I,  appears  a  communication  from  Mr.  Josiah  Elcombe, 
of  Exeter  Nursery,  Southampton,  quoting  the  following 
words  of  another  gardener,  with  respect  to  a  house  of 
grapes  under  his  care  : — "  These  I  gave  agood  syringing 
to,  at  a  certain  stage  of  blooming,  as  is  usual  with  me  to 
do,  and  thus  save  the  trouble  of  thinning.''  I  would  feel 
obliged  to  Mr.  Elcombe  (or  to  any  other  experienced 
person)  if  he  would  tell  me  at  what  stage  of  blooming 
this  should  be  done  to  effect  the  purpose  intended,  as 
if  it  does  do  that,  it  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  those 
who  have  ground  vineries,  in  which  the  "trouble  of 
thinning  "  is  fivefold  what  it  is  in  ordinary  ones.  A. 
Boyle,  South  Wales. 

Horticultural  Boilers. — At  last  a  ray  of  broad 
common-sense  light  has  dawmed  upon  this  vexed 
question,  and  as  we  are  just  entering  into  a  sort  of 
boilerphobia,  Mr.  Stevens  is  to  be  thanked  for  having 
struck  the  key-note  in  &  correct  and  proper  spirit. 
Waste  in  the  stokehole  is  no  good  to  any  one,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  asserted  that  in  proportion  as  the 
chimney  above  the  boiler  is  heated,  so  is  waste  going 
on.     I  never  yet  felt  the  chimney  above  a  verticd 


boiler  that  it  was  not  more  heated  than  was  ( 
with  economical  heating.  When  the  Polmaise  advo- 
cates, nearly  30  years  ago,  tried  to  enlist  the  late  Mr. 
John  Wilmott,  of  Isleworth,  into  their  ranks,  he  .said  : 
"  No,  I  cannot  afford  to  boil  the  kettle  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,"  and  whoever  tries  to  extract  a  maximum 
effect  from  a  minimum  cause,  must  necessarily  do  so 
by  a  great  waste  of  power.  When  you  see  on  a  dark 
night  white  light  escaping  from  the  chimney-top,  rest 
assured  fuel  is  being  wasted,  and  yet  with  the  vertical 
boilers  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  in  very  severe 
weather,  not  only  to  see  light,  but  frequently  flame 
also  escaping  from  the  chimney  top.  The  vertical 
boiler  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  whatever  is  defective  in  principle  must  be 
bad  in  practice.  In  a  place  near  Cottonopolis,  where 
the  one-boiler  principle  is  being  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  but  where  three  boilers  are  needed  to  do  the 
work  of  one,  all  goes  tolerably  well  until  the  green- 
houses want  assistance  to  repel  the  frost,  and  then  down 
falls  the  bed  in  the  stoves,  so  much  that  during  the  past 
winter  I  had  reason  to  know,  from  an  eye-witness,  that 
with  the  three  full-sized  boilers  fired  to  their  utmost,  and 
the  valves  full  on,  several  degrees  of  frost  were  registered 
in  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  cold  houses,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  have  been  a  great  waste  of  fuel  up 
the  chimney.  Mr.  Stevers  was,  therefore,  quite  right  in 
selecting  the  Cornish  horizontal  boiler,  as  that  form 
which  allows  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  with 
the  least  velocity  from  the  surface  of  the  boiler  must  be 
the  most  effective.  For  a  boiler  to  be  thoroughly 
effective  and  economical,  it  must  not  only  be  equal  to 
its  work  in  the  coldest  weather,  but,  as  Mr.  Stevens 
remarks,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  equal  to  several  hun- 
dred, or  may  be  thousand,  feet  more  of  piping,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  forcing  the  heat  up  the  chim- 
ney, as  is  constantly  the  case  with  small  and  inferior 
boilers.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truism,  that  every 
pound  saved  in  the  fixing  of  an  inferior  boiler  will 
involve  the  waste  of  pounds  in  fuel  every  year  after- 
wards ;  for  though  dealers  may  tell  us  of  the  economy 
of  their  special  crotchet,  that  "  a  shovelful  of  cinders  " 
will  be  suflicient  for  this,  or  a  bushel  of  coal  for  that, 
the  fact  is,  the  boilers  can  absorb  no  more  heat  than 
the  fuel  generates  :  and  hence  that  form  which,  by 
a  series  of  flues  and  slow  combustion,  allows 
the  heat  to  be  absorbed  before  it  reaches  the 
chimney  stack,  must  be  the  best.  Then,  again,  the 
setting  of  a  boiler  is  a  material  point.  With  the  old 
saddle,  for  one  properly  set  you  may  find  a  dozen  that 
are  not  doing  their  work  in  a  proper  manner  ;  and  so 
it  is  with  almost  all  boilers,  and  therefore  to  bring  one 
out  which  requires  no  skill  in  setting  will  be  a  great 
point  gained.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  heat  which  may  enter  the  brickwork  is  so  much 
lost ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  fire  lowers  the  heat  -ivill 
enter  the  boiler  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
a  jacketed  and  isolated  boiler  is  the  correct  thing,  and 
that  such  a  one,  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  confined 
air,  must  be  the  least  wasteful  of  any.  Chimney 
dampers  are,  in  my  opinion,  an  abomination  j  and  if  a 
boiler  is  properly  set,  and  furnished  with  accurately 
fitting  i'eeding  and  ashpit  doors,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
need  for  a  damper.  We  do  not  want  fresh  air  down 
the  chimney,  nor  at  all  except  to  regulate  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel,  and  every  molecule  admitted 
beyond  that  need  must  be  the  parent  of  waste.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  best  furnace  fittings 
are  unquestionably  those  made  according  to  Sylvester's 
patent,  as  they  fit  with  perfect  accuracy,  and,  acting  upon 
the  slide  principle,  may  be  adjusted  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  cannot  with  fair  usage  get  out  of  order. 
Here,  too,  expense  m,ay  be  complained  of,  but  the  first 
cost  which  leads  to  an  annual  saving  is  not  a  waste  of 
means.  The  material  of  a  boiler  cannot  matter  much  ; 
I  have  had  good  and  bad  of  both  materials,  but,  fractures 
apart,  cast-iron  is  the  most  durable.  Any  one  passing 
St.  Paul's,  in  London,  may  prove  this  to  demonstration, 
for  while  the  wrought-iron  spikes  of  the  pallisading  are 
all  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  cast-iron  principals  are  as 
sound  as  the  day  they  were  put  up.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, for  horticultural  purposes  more  boilers  rust  out 
than  wear  out,  and  that  in  cold  houses  the  few  months 
the  boilers  are  out  of  use  in  the  summer  causes  more 
injury  than  months  and  months  of  firing.  With  wrought- 
iron  boilers  I  have  found  this  especially  the  case. 
Next  to  the  good  boiler,  the  good  stoker  is  the  essential 
point.  The  clean,  thinking,  intelligent  fireman  will,  as 
Mr.  Stevens  observes,  burn  the  fuel  to  clinkers,  and 
get  sufficient  heat  with  little  fuel,  while  the  slovenly 
stoker  will  waste  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  and  generate 
comparatively  little  heat.  To  teach  the  young  gardener 
tlie  how  and  why  of  this  stoking  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  employer.  I  heard  a  year 
or  more  ago,  from  my  friendJMr.  Speed,  of  the  power 
and  economy  of  Mr.  Stevens'  boiler,  and  recently  Mr. 
Tillery(Welbeck)sentmethe  figureswhichMr.  S.  has  re- 
produced. Theseare  most  important,  andmaybestudied 
with  profit.  The  horizontal  action  is  however  the  true 
principle  of  economy  in  boiler  construction,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  they  be  made  to  work  without  waste. 
For  four  years  I  have  been  working  one  of  Messenger's 
triangular  tubular  boilers,  and  at  the  first  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory.  Eighteen  months  ago  it  went 
^VTOng,  and  though  the  sweep  and  bricklayer  were 
called  in,  nothing  like  effective  action  could  be 
restored.  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  for  we  were 
sitting  up  with  it  until  midnight  regularly,  I  put  on  an 
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old  suit,  and  took  a  turn  at  it  myself.     Clearing  the  fire 
away,  I  found  the  only  escape  for  the  flame  was  by  the 
side  of  the  tubes,  instead  of  at  their  ends,  and  examin- 
ing it  more  closely  I  found  the  throat  of  the  fire-place 
as  completely  stopped  as  if  filled  in  with  cement,  so 
firmly    as   to    require  a    crowbar    to    break    it    out. 
Removing  this  the  action  of  the  fire  was  perfect,  so 
much  so  that  we  can  now  leave  the  fire  on  the  coldest 
nights  12  or  14  hours  with  perfect  safety,   though  both 
Grapes,  stove  plants  and  Orchids,  are  dependent  upon 
it.     1  mention  this  to  show  the  imperative  necessity 
of  young  gardeners  being  made   acquainted  with   the 
setting  and  action  of  a  boiler,  and  how  much  trouble 
little  care  and  forethought  may  save.     My  test  for 
boiler  is  not  the  heating  of  the  pipes.     I  take  stock 
of  its    action  some  feet    up  the  chimney,  and  in  ; 
inverse  ratio  to  the  heating   of  the  brickwork  so   ( 
I  pronounce  it  good,  bad,   or  indifferent.     The  ne 
boilers    recently    introduced  are  all   horizontal.     W 
Cannell's  is   before  the  public,  and   Mr.  Westland 
which   I   have  seen,   is  not  materially  different.     ] 
however,  is  in  action,  with  results  not  less  gratifying 
in  an  economical  point  of  view  than  those  claimed  by 
Mr.  Stevens.     If  not  in  for  a  "  mania  "  we  are  certainly 
verging  upon  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  horti- 
cultural boilers,  and  that  which,  while  doing  its  work 
properly,  sends  the  least  heat  up  the  chimney,  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  best  and  most  economical.      "  The  boiler 
of  the  future,"  remarks  Mr.  Tillery,  "must  not  require 
attention  more  than  twice   in   24  hours,"  and  where 
even   high    or   low   temperatures    are    required    in  a 
series  of  houses,  that  may  be  accomplished  ;   but  when 
a  mean  of  70°  is  required  in  some   houses,    and  not 
more    than    40*    in    others,    then    attention    to    the 
valves  must  involve  almost  as  much  trouble    as    at- 
tention  to    the  fire.       Let  the  principles   which  Mr. 
Stevens   and    myself  have  set   forth    be  carried    out, 
and   then  much   of    the    past  mysteiy  about  boilers 
will  be  dissolved  into  thin  air.      W.  P.  Ayns. 

Two  cracked  boilers  and  a  severe  winter  are 

about  as  unpleasant  things  to  deal  with  as  a  gardener 
possibly  can  have  ;  and  this  was  my  case  last  winter. 
Talk  about  Fungus,  the  Fungus  nightmare  is  nothing 
compared  to  nightmare  brought  on  by  the  cracking 
of  boilers.  Cracked,  yes  ;  and  the  fires  put  out — like 
disaffected  soldiers,  at  a  time  when  their  services 
were  most  required.  Such  treacheiy  was  certainly 
too  bad,  for  I  always  upheld  the  tubular  boilers, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  consuming  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  coal,  making  an  enormous  quantity 
of  ashes,  added  to  their  being  as  awkward  boilers 
to  build  stokeholes  for,  or  to  keep  clean,  either  out- 
side or  in,  or  to  stoke,  as  possibly  could  have  been 
invented.  Depend  upon  it,  if  at  any  time  a  gardener 
has  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  laughing  at  his  neigh- 
bour's calamities,  and  he  is  in  possession  of  one  of 
these  boilers,  it  will  assuredly  bide  its  time,  and  mete 
out  to  him  such  measure  of  retributive  justice  as  the 
fulness  of  the  case  deser\'es.  If  I  have  been  guilty 
of  the  above  crime,  I  certainly  have  suffered  enoi 
at  the  hands  of  the  vindictive  tubulars  last  win 
and  should  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  to  have  to  go 
through  any  similar  ordeal.  The  tubular  boilers  have 
served  their  day  and  generation,  and  no  material 
progress  was  made  in  the  improvement  of  any  boiler, 
until  lately,  through  the   columns   of  the    Gardsnc.   ' 


to  go  to  greater  expense  in  fi.xing  it  than  I  could  have 
done  on  my  owTi  responsibility.  To  be  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  everyone's  way,  we  found  it  necessary  to  fix 
the  new  boiler  at  a  point  So  yards  distant  from  a  good 
deal  of  its  work.  Instead  of  sending  the  smoke 
through  So  yards  of  an  underground  flue,  as  we  for- 
merly had  to  do,  we  now  send  the  hot  water,  and  have 
also  got  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  drawing  coals  and  ashes 
to  and  from  the  awful  hungry  maws  of  the  displaced 
tubulars.  Altogether,  we  have  done  nothing  lately  of 
which  we  are  n^ore  proud  than  the  re-arranging  of 
our  heating,  and  it  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  to  show  Mr.  Stevens'  boiler  and  our  system  of 
heating  to  any  one  who  may  choose  to  come.  "  A 
Practical  Hand "  at  p.  646  asks  what  proportion  of 
heat  passes  into  the  lower  flue.  As  regards  this,  he 
need  have  no  misgivings,  for  when  the  fire  is  at  work 
the  flame  can  easily  be  seen  (through  a  crevice) 
passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  flue,  thence 
up  the  chimney  with  a  tremendous  draught,  especially 
if  the  damper  is  three  parts  or  fully  drawn.  From  the 
top  of  our  chimney  to  the  ground  line  is  28  feet,  and 
from  this  point  to  flue  under  the  boiler  is  14  feet  n; 
or  42  feet  in  all.  The  chimney  is  the  same  which 
previously  been  used  for  the  displaced  tubulars.  I 
a  very  short  chimney  working  very  satisfactorily  one  of 
the  same  boilers  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Sage,  a 
Atherstone,  but  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Mi 
Sage  to  further  economise  the  heat  by  constructing  a 
underground  flue,  having  a  house  built  over  it.  To  m 
boiler  there  is  at  present  attached  4000  feet  of  4-inc 
piping,  and  judging  from  the  heat  we  raise  in  those 
pipes,  it  appears  quite  likely  enough  to  do  as  ma 
more.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that 
should  not  like  to  have  the  water  of  the  return-pipe 
enter  the  boiler  at,  or  even  near  the  same  temperature 
as  that  escaping  by  the  flow  ;  if  this  was  the  case,  and 
with  so  powerful  a  boiler  as  I  find  Mr.  Stevens'  to  be, 
I  should  calculate  soon  to  have  an  explosion. 
Wm.  Miller,  Comic  Abbey  Gardens. 

Ventilating  Plant  Structures. — In  your  paper  of 
June  24,  under  the  above  heading,  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders 
gives  an  account  of  ventilating  plant-houses,  but  as  mj 
man  does  not  understand  the  account,  would  Mr, 
Saunders  kindly  give  some  further  details,  so  that  a 
country  carpenter  will  understand  it  ?  A.  W. 


Chronicle,    we    have  hailed   with  joy  the   advent 
some    improved    forms  of   horticultural   boil 


of  them  have  been  launched  forth  with  more  or 
power  of  argument,  and  some  of  them  it  would  appear 
were  launched  before  ever  they  were  built— a  wrii  ' ' 
by-the-by,  that  builders  of  such  big  ships  as  the  Great 
Eastern  might  well  copy.  Whilst  in  a  dilemma  whose 
boiler  to  choose,  a  happy  incident  introduced  me  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Stevens'  modified  Cornish  boiler, 
I  went  to  Trentham,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marriott,  of 
Coventry,  a  gentleman  having  considerable  experi, 
ence  of  boilers,  a  horticultural  builder  and  lover  of 
gardening  generally,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Arrived  at  Trentham,  we 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Stevens  several  of  his  boilers 
— some  at  work,  and  more  in  process  of  being  put 
down.  We  were  of  course  told  all  about  their  power, 
how  their  introduction  reduced  their  enormous  coal 
bill  to  a  trifle,  how  they  were  so  easy  to  fix,  so  easy  to 
stoke,  so  easy  to  keep  clean  both  outside  and  in,  and 
altogether  so  simple ;  in  short,  all  the  qualities  were 
good  ones,  for  bad  ones  they  have  none.  The  boiler 
carries  common  sense  on  the  face  of  it,  and  recommends 
itself  irrespective  of  anything  requiring  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  Let  a  boiler  be  ever  so  much  wn-itten  up,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  written  down,  if  it  really  is  a  good 
one,  it  will  recommend  itself;  and  this  boiler  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  even  supposing  a  single  line  had  never  been 
written  about  it,  would  have  made  its  own  way. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  inventor  or  improver 
of  a  boiler  is  never  in  more  danger  of  making  wreck 
of  his  cause  than  when  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
it  with  such  support  as  that  "it  is  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  efficient  boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public." 
In  the  modest  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr, 
Stevens  introduces  his  boiler  there  is  much  to  admire. 
Given  to  us  without  a  trammel  of  any  sort,  the  horti- 
cultural world  has  much  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  also  the  North  Staflbidshire  luiginecving  Com- 
pany, for  sending  out  so  very  substanti.al  and  well- 
made  an  article,  one  of  which  wc  have  here  doing  the 
work  of  two  tubulars.     My  employer  encouraged  me 


Societies, 

Royal  Botanic  :  July  12  and  13.— The  last,  and, 
ssibly,  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  the  seasor 
here,  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the 
ther,  which,  as  on  all  former  occasions  of  the  kind 
season,  has  been  about  as  ungenial  as  it  well 
could  be,  tending  in  no  little  measure  to  make  these  exhi- 
bitions, which  have  been  much  better  than  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years— thanks  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  courteous  Superintendent,  Mr.  Don— anything  like 
so  successful  in  a  financial  point  of  view  as  they  deserved 
to  be.  On  this  occasion  the  display  was  a  bright  and 
cheerful  one,  as,  in  addition  to  the  finecoUections  of  flowering 
plants,  judiciously  interspersed  with  fine-fohaged  plants, 
such  as  Palms,  Ferns,  and  the  showy-leaved  Caladiums, 
Crotons,  &c.,  there  was  a  very  large  assortment  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  and  the 
window,  in  which  competitions  the  ladies  took  a  very 
prominent  part  ;  and  foremost  amongst  these  was  Miss 
E.  Harris,  a  niece,  we  believe,  of  a  well  known  and  much 
respected  exhibitor  at  the  metropolitan  shows— Mr.  J.  W. 
Chard,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon  Park, 
Salisbury.  This  lady  took  two  small  silver-gilt  medals  for 
two  epergnes,   one  as  a  centre  table  decoration,   with 


table  decoration,  and  for 
In  the  former  class,  Miss 
Hassard,  St.  Ronan's  Road,  Norwood,  was  ist  and  2d 
for  an  epergne.  Miss  Annie  Williams,  HoUoway,  had  the 
best  table  bouquet  (not  tied),  and  Miss  P.  Buster  and 
Miss  Hassard  took  equal  2d  honours  in  the  class  for  hand 
bouquets.  In  the  open  class  for  a  bridal  bouquet,  the 
"J.  WiUs, 


In  the 
best  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Wills,  nurseryman,  Susse: 
Place,  Brompton ;  Mr.  Ransley  Tanton,  Epsom,  coming 
in  2d  ;  .and  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard  3d.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Coven- 
try, had  the  best  ball-room  bouquet,  Mr.  Cranston  and 
Mrs.  Ransley  Tanton  being  placed  equal  2d.  In  the 
class  for  dinner-table  decoration  with  plants,  flowers,  &c. , 
Mr.  W.  S.  Buster,  St.  Mary  Cray.  Kent,  was  ist  ;  Messrs. 
Perkins,  2d;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard  3d;  and  Messrs. 
Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  had  the  Ijest  epergne,  or  centre 
table  decoration  with  growing  plants. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  were  well  repre- 
sented, considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitors  being  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  Mr. 
J.    Wheeler,    Mr.    Carr,    and   Mr.   A.  Wright,    amongst 

mateurs  ;  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,   Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 

I.   Tanton,  and  Messrs.  Perkins,  amongst  nurserymen. 

n  Mr.  Haines"  group  of  6  were  fine  and  beautifully- 
flowered  specimens  of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Allamanda 
Aubletii,  remarkably  good  ;  Erica  obbata,  and  E.  Parmen- 
tieriana,  &c.,  both  wonderfully  fine  examples.  In  the 
2d  prize  group,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  \Vard,  were  a 
beautifully  grown  and  exquisitely  flowered  plant 
of  Pleroma  elegans,  the  deep  blue  flowers  of 
which  gave  a  cheerful  relief  to  all  around  ;  a 
capital  specimen  of  Allamanda  grandiflora,  and  the 
same  of  Erica  Parmentieriana  rosea,  &c.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  nurserymen,  excellent  groups  of  the 
iisu<al  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  E. 
Morse.  The  class  for  20  in  12-inch  pots  brought  out  a 
better  lot  than  usual  ;  and  with  a  fresh  exhibitor  in  this 
also  some  fresh  subjects,  fresh  in,  the  sense  that 


metropolitan  growers  but  very  seldom  show  them— we 
allude  to  the  group  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  Leaming- 
ton, who  had  very  neat  specimens  of  Begonia  Sedeni, 
Pancratium  speciosum.  Cassia  corymbosa,  Clerodendron 
falla-x,  Diplacus  califomicus  grandiflorus,  Eranthemura 
Andersonii  (elegans),  Crassula  Francis  Dubois,  and 
Sobralia  macrantha,  &c.  E.xcellent  collections  were  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  Ward  (including 
two  very  beautiful  examples  of  Kalosantbes),  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son,  and  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberiand,  .A.lbury  Park,  Guildford,  &c. 

In  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Baines  also  took  the  lead, 
with  a  capital  group  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Sarracenias,  &c.; 
Mr.  J.  Burley  coming  in  a  good  2d  with  handsome  Palms, 
Cycads,  &c.  Beautiful  collections  of  Palms,  for  which  a 
class  w'as  as  usual  made,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Burley,  and  the  former  had  also  a  pair 
of  handsome  Tree  Ferns.  Well  grown  Caladiums 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Carr,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  G.  Pearce,  gr.  to  W.  S.  Burton,  Esq.  ; 
and  from  Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Baines, 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams,  and  Mr.  Burley, 
came  capital  groups  of  Exotic  Ferns,  the  British  section 
being  exceedingly  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Ivery  & 
Son,  Dorking.  Of  Orchids  the  show  was  but  poor,  the 
principal  exhibitors  being  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Bull, 
Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Son,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  Mr.  Wright,  &c. 
There  was  a  nice  display  of  Scarlet  or  Zonal  and  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums,  the  best  groups  coming  from  Mr.  J.  CatUn, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,lFinchley  ;  Mr.  Stevens,  Eahng  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Twickenham. 

or  cut  Roses  there  were  some  grand  examples,  taking 
the  state  of  the  weather  into  consideration  ;  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
who  does  not  now  enter  into  competition,  sent  six  bo.xes 
of  rare  excellence,  the  blooms  being  fine,  both  in  size, 
colour,  and  form.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  contributed 
collections  which  fully  maintained  then:  reputation,  and 
the  same  m.ay  also  be  said  of  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Cant. 
The  amateur  contingent  were  well  represented  by  Mr.  J. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Chard,  Mr.  Ingle,  &c. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  were  a  very  fine  group  of 
new  plants,  intermixed  with  choice  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
flowering  subjects,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  smaller 
collections  from  Mr.  Bull  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son, 
including  from  the  latter  some  admirable  cut  Roses  ; 
a  large  and  very  effective  group  of  hardy  British  Ferns 
from  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  ;  a  large  collect'        '  '  '  " 


decorative 
plants  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  and  the  same 
from  Mr.  G.  Pearce  ;  six  exceedingly  good  specimens  o£ 
Lilium  auratum,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul  ;  a  dozen  very  well 
grown  and  much  admired  Phloxes  in  pots,  and  a  group 
of  new  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  from  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing  ;  from  Mr.  Mann,  Brentwood,  a  group  ol 
new  Zonals  ;  and  from  Mr.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  stands  of 
cut  blooms  of  the  same  class,  including  several  bunches  of 
that  gem  of  the  scariet-flowered  section,  Jean  Sisley  ;  a 
large  and  very  attractive  collection  of  new  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul ;  six  very  fine  Heaths  from  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  &c. 

Botanical  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  R. 
Parker,  Tooting,  for  Ixora  amabilis  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bull,  for 
Aniorphophallus  spectabilis,  x  Alocasia  MarshaUii,  Philo- 
dendron  hybridum,  Dioscorea  spectabilis,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristat.l,  and  Goniophlebium  glaucophyllum  ;  to  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Hydrangea  japonica  speciosa  ; 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  for  an  elegant  Rhopala  ;  to  Mr.  H. 
Wendland.'inpectorof  the  Royal  Gardens,  Herrenhausen, 
Hanover,  for  ^chmea  Maria  Regina  ;  to  Messrs.  James 
Ivery  &  Son  for  Polystichum  angulare  pulchrum  Bel- 
lairsia;,  P.  angulare  prohferum  Marshallii,  and  P.  vulgare 
cornubiense  (Whytei)  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Bignonia 
Roezliana  ;  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  for  Bouvardia 
leiantha  grandiflora  ;  and  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Son,  for 
DavalUa  clavata.  Floral  Certificates  of  Merit  were  voted 
to  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Perkins,  for  Coleus  Lady  Leigh  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  Kimberiey,  Coventry,  for  Tricolor 
Pelargonium  Gem  of  Tricolors. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  the  largest  of  the  season,  though 
in  none  of  the  classes  were  there  anyespeciaUy  remarkable 
productions.  Two  collections  of  fruit,  8  dishes,  were 
shown,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Lynn,  gr.  to  Lord 
Hedsor;  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Savemake  Forest, 
in  2d.  Mr.  Lynn  had  in  his  collection  a  very  fine 
Queen  Pine,  excellent  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
General  de  la  Marmora  Grapes,  a  good  Victory  of  Bath 
Melon,  capital  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  and  Elruge 
Nectarines,   Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberries  and  Bigar- 

.^ Napol(5on   Cherries.     Mr.    Johnson    had   two  nice 

Queens,  capital  Black  Hamburgh  and  Tottenham  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Strawberries, 
"  ;.  In  theckissforabasketof  BlackGrapes,  notlessthan 
lb.,  there  were  seven  competitors  ;  Mr.  C.  Berry,  gr.   • 

J.  Da  Silva,  Esq.,  Bumtwood  House,  Wandsworth 
Common,  coming  in  ist,  with  a  very  well-finished  sample, 
though  many  of  the  berries  were  not  equal  in  size.     Mr. 

■  Johnson  was  2d,  and  Mr.  G.  Osbom,  Kaye's  Nursery, 
Finchley,  3d.  Mr.  E.  Sage,  Atherstone,  sent  the  best 
coloured  lot,  and  Mr.  Bones,  gr.  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq., 
Havering  Park,  had  the  largest  berries  :  these  would 
undoubtedly  have  stood  first  had  they  been  better  in 
colour.     The  other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  WaUis,  gr. 

Dixon,  Esq.,  Aston  Park,  Congleton,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Acton.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  White  Grapes,  the  best  were  3. 
well-grown  and  nicely-coloured  basket  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Feist,  gr.  to  R.  Ashton,  Esq., 
Bishopsgate  House,  Staines,  Mr.  G.  Osborne  coming  in 
'  '  '  bunches  and  berries  being  fine  in  size,  but  not 
quite  ripe  ;  the  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the  3d  prize 

■  3t,  which  came  from  Mr.  Davies,  Friem,  Bamet.  The 
lest  single  dish  of  Black  Grapes  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Wniitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Iford,  ■  a    nicely  -  finished     lot     of     Black    Hamburgh  ; 

Mr.  M.  Walker  coming  in  2d,  and  Mr.  W.  Lane, 
to  J.  Miles,  Esq..  Bamet,  all  showing  very  credit- 
able examples.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  e-xhibited 
fair-sized  dish  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
and  took  the  ist  prize  in  the  class  for  any  other 
black  variety;  Mr.  F.  Hicks,  gr.  to  C.  Scholefield,  Esq., 
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being  2d  with  Black  Prince;  and  Mr.  Barham,  gr.  to 
Lord  Ormathwaite.  3d,  with  Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  a  dish  of  Muscats,  there  were 
nine  competitors,  the  ist  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Ritchie,  gr.  to  R.  H.  Prance,  Esq.,  Frognal,  Hampstead. 
with  perfectly  finished  examples  of  Bowood  Muscat ;  Mr. 
Barham  coming  in  2d  with  capital  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  a  trifle  green  in  colour  ;  and  Mr.  Kemp. 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guild- 
ford, 3d,  with  smaller  bunches  of  the  same  variety.  Mr. 
W.  Davies,  Eamet,  sent  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  weighing  13  lb.,  ver>'  fine,  but  unripe.  Mr.  J, 
Douglas,  Mr.  W.  Lane.  Mr.  E.  Sage,  and  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
all  staged  the  last-named  variety.  The  best  single  dish  of 
any  other  while  variety  was  a  very  nice  one  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gr.  to  F.  S.  Budgett, 
Esq.,  Ealing  Park  ;  Messrs.  Standish&Co.  being  2d  with 
Ascot  Citronelle,  a  new  Grape  of  excellent  merit,  com- 
bining the  flavour  of  the  Citron  and  the  luscious  Muscat  ; 
it  does  not  crack,  and  will  carry  well  for  two  months 
after  ripening  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Pizzey  3d,  with  White  Mus- 
cadine. Of  Queen  Pines,  8  were  shown— the  best,  a 
specimen  weighing  6  lb.,  coming  from  Mr.  Jaques,  gr.  to 
J.  C.  P.  Cunhfife,  Esq.,  Hooley  House.  Croydon;  Mr. 
J.  Akehurst,  gr.  to  S.  Copestake,  Esq.,  being  2d, 
and  Mr.  J.  Deaville,  gr.  to  Lady  Edwards,  Wooton 
Hall,  Ashbourne,  3d.  The  best  Pine  of  any  other 
variety  was  a  Providence,  weighing  9  lb.  4  oz.,  from 
Mr.  H.  Balham,  gr.  to  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Cyfarthfa  Castle ;  Mr.  G.  Ward  being  2d  with  a 
smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  weighing  7  lb.  ;  and  Mr.  M. 
Rochford,  Page  Green,  3d,  with  a  nice  fruit  of  the  same 
variety.  There  were  six  other  competitors.  For  the  best 
two  dishes  of  Peaches  there  were  13  competitors,  good- 
sized,  well-coloured  fruit  being  the  rule.  Mr.  W.  Birse,  gr. 
to  J.  F.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  Finchley,  was  ist  with  handsome 
examples  of  Violette  Hative  and  Royal  George ;  Mr.  A. 
Reed,  gr.  to  L.  Hath,  Esq.,  Passingworth,  being  2d  with 
Harrington  and  Crosse  Mignonne  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bones  3d, 
with  Violette  Hative  and  Royal  George.  In  the  class  for 
Nectarines  the  display  was  not  so  numerous.  Mr.  W. 
Birse  jiad  very  well-coloured  dishes  of  Balgowan  and 
Violette  Hdtive  ;  and  from  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Due  de 
Telliers  and  EIruge  ;  capital  specimens  of  Newington  from 
Mr.  J.  Davey,  and  Hunt's  Tawny  from  Mr.  Kemp.  The 
best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  in  a  collection  of  7,  was  a 
small  Scarlet  Gem  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Lane ;  Messrs. 
Wright,  Lee,  Kent,  had  also  a  nice  fruit  of  the  same 
Variety.  Mr.  T.  Crane,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  L.  Deedes,  Bram- 
field  Rectory.  Herts,  had  Improved  Scarlet  Gem. 
In  the  green -fleshed  class  there  were  13  examples 
shown,  including  a  nicely  ripened  fruit  of  Triomphe 
de  Nice,  from  Mr.  T.  Crane ;  a  nice  flavoured 
example  of  Conqueror  of  Europe,  from  Mr.  W.  Lane. 
Golden  Gem  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Cox,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Bailey's  Green-flesh  came  from  Mr.  C.  Ross. 
In  the  class  for  2  Vines  in  pots,  any  kind,  there  were 
three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Cole.  Ealing  Park  ;  Mr.  Wesker, 
gr.  to  A.  Rose.  Esq.,  Fernside.  Wimbledon  Common; 
and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son.  The  former  sent  very  well- 
done  specimens  grown  on  the  system  described  by  Mr. 
William  Thomson  for  table  decoration,  and  from  both  of 
the  latter  came  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Wesker 
was  placed  ist,  Mr.  Cole  2d,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son 
3d.  Collections  of  6  dishes  of  outdoor  fruits  of  the  usual 
description  were  shown  well  by  Mr.  Lynn,  Mr.  W. 
Bones,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Pizzey,  and  Mr.  E.  Clarke. 
Capital  dishes  of  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Tar- 
tarian Cherries  were  shown  by  Mr.  W,  Cole  ;  and  Mr. 
M.  Walker,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Eari  of 
Gainsborough,  had  nice  dishes  of  Elton  and  Downton. 
Of  Strawberries,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  very  fine  dishes  of 
Lucas,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  British  Queen,  and  Admiral 
Dundas.  Mr.  J.  Smith  had  President.  Sir  C.  Napier,  and 
Lucas,  &c.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Pizzey,  Mr. 
C.  Kimberly  had  also  very  good  examples.  In  the  miscel- 
laneous class,  Mr.  Harvey,  gr.  to  P.  Wroughton,  Esq., 
Wooley  Park,  Wantage,  had  4  Queen  Pines,  grown  on 
the  Hamiltonian  system.  Figs  were  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Reid,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  Mr.  C.  Osman.  and  Mr.  C.  Ross ; 
and  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Crane.  Mr.  E.  Clarke, 
Mr.  DenviUe,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Cox  had 
4  Golden  Gem  Melons,  and  Mr.  Harvey  sent  2  fruits  and 
flowers  of  Stephanotis  floribunda. 


Edinburgh  Botanical  :  ^pn'l  13.  —  Alexander 
Buchan,  Esq..  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing  communications  were  read  :— 

I.  JVoies  on  ike  recent  Progressy/  Botany  in  Denmark  ; 
by  Dr.  Robert  Brown. 
*  Dr.  Brown  gave  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important 
researches  made  by  Danish  botanists  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  published  chiefly  in  the  Danish  language,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  the 
Botanical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  as  separate 
works.  After  noticing  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  it  has  long  been,  he  called  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Botanisk  Forening.  or  Botanical  Society, 
which  now  numbers  between  one  and  two  hundred 
honorary,  resident,  non-resident,  and  foreign  members, 
and  publishes  a  yearly  "Tidssknft."  or  fasciculus  of  trans- 
actions, containing  many  papers  of  merit.  The  last  part 
is  occupied  by  Branth  and  Rostrup's  "Lichenes  Daniae." 
It  is  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Lange,  and  is  yearly 
increasing  in  importance  and  numbers.  The  publication 
of  the  47th  livraison  of  the  "  Flora  Danica,"  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Lange,  marks  an  era  in  Danish 
botany,  and  keeps  up  the  high  reputation  this  work  has 
attained.  The  present  part  contains,  like  its  predecessors, 
60  plates,  representing  75  plants  ( 14  of  these  being  varieties 
already  partially  described  in  the  "Flora  Danica."  and 
two  hybrids),  of  which  24  have  not  been  figured  previously 
in  any  iconographic  work.  These  7s  plants  comprise  35 
Phanerogamia  (25  dicotyledons,  9  monocotyledons,  and  i 
gymnosperm).  and  40  Cryptogamia(i  Fungus,  7  CharaceiK, 
12  mosses,  10  Hepatica?,  and  10  Lichens).  The  plates  are 
executed  by  Mr.    Thomman,   and    very    faithfully  and 


beautifully  pourtray  the  objects  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate.  Perhaps  next  to  the  "Flora  Danica."  the 
most  important  botanical  work  produced  in  Denmark  of 
late  is  "  L'Amerique  Central,"  of  Professor  A.  S.  CErsted, 
the  result  of  a  journey  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  in 
1846-48.  As  yet  only  the  first  part  is  issued,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  contains 
18  folio  pages  descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  a  map,  two  physiognomical  views,  and  18  mag- 
nificent plates,  on  copper,  representing  new  species  of 
plants.  CErsted  has  also  published  an  elaborate  memoir 
on  the  classification  of  the  Oaks,  founded  on  the  form  of 
the  pistil,  venation  of  leaves,  &c.,  which  differs  materially 
from  that  of  De  Candolle  and  other  preceding  writers, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Cupuli- 
ferae.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  same  author  has  also  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
"Silphion"  of  the  ancients,  w^hich,  from  a  study  of  the 
classical  writers,  Greek  coins,  and  vases,  he  considers  is  a 
species  of  plant  allied  to  Narthex  Asafoetida,  and  which 
he  proposes  to  call  Narthex  Silphium.  "  Professor  CErsted's 
numerous  papers  on  the  Development  of  Fungi,  his 
recently  published  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Cellular 
Plants,  and  his  Memoir  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Coni- 
ferse,  were  also  noticed.  Of  late  years  Dr.  Eugene 
Warming  has  visited  Brazil,  and  made  a  collection  of 
plants,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Lagoa  Santa.  These  are 
now  in  course  of  description  by  himself  and  other 
botanists,  chiefly  Augustus  Progel,  J.  A.  Schmidt, 
Johannes  Miiller  (Argoviensis).  Otto  Bockeler,  C.  F. 
Meissner,  A.  W.  Eichler,  J.  G.  Baker,  Ernst  Hampe, 
George  de  Martens,  and  Otto  Nordstedt.  The  memoirs 
of  these  botanists  are  published  chiefly  in  the  Natural 
History  Society's  Transactions,  are  written  in  Latin,  and 
contain  descriptions  of,  and  critical  and  geographical 
notes  on,  many  new  or  little  known  species.  Warming 
has  published,  in  the  same  place,  remarks  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Heat  in  Philodendron  Lundii  [n.  sp.)  from  Brazil. 
The  development  of  heat  during  the  flowering  period 
embraces  two  calorific  undulations.  The  first  day  the 
greatest  temperature  is  towards  6  to  7.30  p.m.  It  then 
abates  and  falls  to  the  normal  heat  during  the  night.  The 
next  day  the  calorific  movement  attains  its  culminating 
point,  8.10  A.M. — and  ceases  towards  noon.  These  ob- 
servations are  made  on  a  plant  which  flowered  from 
November  16  to  17,  1864.  The  culminating  point  of  the 
calorific  undulation  does  not  coincide  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  at  its  maximum — viz.,  2.30  p.m.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  obsen-ed  a  certain  dependence 
between  them,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  spadix 
was  more  or  less  high,  so  also  was  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  The  first  period  of  heat  presented  the  greatest 
intensity.  Not  only  did  the  temperature  last  a  much 
longer  time,  but  was  more  elevated  than  in  the  second 
period.  The  greatest  heat  which  Dr.  Warming  has 
observed  was  39^''  Centigrade,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  then  25I',  showing  a  ditTerence  of  13I'. 
The  difference  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  stamens 
was  even  higher — viz.,  18^.  The  anthers  did  not 
open  and  discharge  their  pollen  until  the  evening  of  the 
second  day.  after  which  the  calorific  movement  ceased. 
At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  heat,  the  inflores- 
cence gave  forth  an  aromatic  odour  which  was  much 
stronger  when  the  temperature  was  more  elevated.  The 
spadix  is  continually  surrounded  by  swarms  of  insects, 
which  certainly  assist  the  fructification.  Amongst  the 
other  researches  noticed  were  CErsted's  paper  on  Biden's 
Platycephala  ;  Warming  on  the  Spiral  Arrangement  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Cucurbitaceas,  and  on  Scopolia  atropoides 
and  other  Solanaceae  ;  Lange's  addition  to  his  "  Hand- 
book of  the  Danish  Flora;"  Didrichsen's  "History  of 
Danish  Botany  ;  "  and  Warming's  "Inaugural  Thesis  on 
the  Inflorescence  and  Development  of  Euphorbia." 

II.  On  the  Phyllotaxis  of  Lepidodendron  ;  by  Professor 
Ale.xander  Dickson. 

Dr.  Dickson  exhibited,  and  made  some  remarks  on, 
specimens  of  Lepidodendron  from  the  coal  measures, 
which,  in  the  arrangement  of  their  scales,  or  lefif  scars, 
illustrated  the  same  spirals  as. found  in  plants  at  the 
present  day. 

III.  Note  on  Li  it  urn  canadense,  L,,  var.  puberuijim, 
Torr ;  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  Californian  collec- 
tion, in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Pacific  Railroad 
Surveys,"  Professor  Torrey  notes  a  variety  of  Lilium 
canadense.  distinguished  by  the  stem  and  peduncles 
being  minutely  pubescent,  the  leaves  broadly  lanceolate, 
"  "  "  margin  and  nerves  puberulous,  the  flowers  few 
(2—7),  largely  pedunculated,  the  sepals  markedly  reflexed 
and  purple  spotted  within.  In  the  course  of  examining 
his  own  and  the  late  Mr.  Jeffrey's  collection.  Dr.  Brown 
had  found  specimens  which  corresponded  to  Torrey's 
description,  but  the  characters  are  by  no  means  constant, 
all  found  on  one  plant.  In  specimens  of  Lilium 
gathered  in  Canada,  the  leaves  were  found 
broad  as  any  from  North-West  America  ;  and  in 
IS  specimens  of  Lilium  canadense  from  Oregon, 
California,  and  British  Columbia,  the  leaves  were  almost 
lanceolate.  The  pubescence  is  not  a  constant 
character,  for  while  it  was  found  on  young  plants,  it  was 
bsent  from  old,  nor  was  constant  on  either.  Most  pro- 
bably it  is  caducous.  The  result  of  this  is,  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  there  is  only  one  form  of  Lilium  canadense 
found  over  the  whole  American  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  any  varieties  (such  as 
those  mentioned  by  Torrey  (/.f.)  and  Wood  in  "  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  1868,  p.  166)  are 
merely  local,  and  the  result  of  habitat,  age,  or  other 
mstances,  which  do  not  give  the  character  derived 
therefrom  any  kind  of  specific  value.  Specimens,  and  a 
coloured  drawing  of  the  plant  from  life  in  North- West 
America,  were  exhibited. 

IV.  Report  on  the  Open  Air  Vegetation  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  ;  by  Mr.  M'Nab. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  (March  9)  and 
until  April  13,  the  weather  was  excessively  dry,  accompanied 
with  north-easteriy  winds.     On  15  mornings  the  thermo- 


meter was  at  and  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest 
markmgs  being  on  March  19,  17,  and  29,  and  on  April 
7,  8,  and  11,  falling  respectively  to  22,  28,  26,  28,  25,  and 
24  deg.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  plants  fixed  on  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  dates  of  their  flowering, 
this  year  came  within  a  range  of  rather  less  than  two 
months— viz.,  between  February  13  and  April  9.  The 
plants  enumerated  generally  extend  over  a  part  of  four 
months.  The  short  period  this  year  was  caused  by  the 
unusually  long  winter,  which  prevented  the  Snowdrop 
and  Winter  Aconite  (two  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers) 
opening  their  blossoms  before  February  13.  Some  of  the 
latest  recorded  during  April  are  fully  18  days  earlier 
than  last  year.  During  1870,  the  same  plants  ranged 
between  February  2  and  April  30 ;  and  during  i86g 
between  January  9  and  April  3,  showmg  a  considerable 
range  in  the  periods  of  flowering  of  the  same  plants  during 
different  years  : — 


Orobus  vemus. . 
Scilla  bifolia  . . 
Hyoscyamus  Scopolia 


Draba  aizoides 
Symphytum 

Gagea  lutea 

Hyoscyamus  orientalis 
Aubrietia  grandiflora . . 
Muscari  botryoides  .. 
Hyoscyamus  physaloides  .. 
Muscari  botryoides  alba 
Mandragora  vemalis. . 
Erj'thronium  dens  canis 

Narcissus  moschatus . . 

,,         Pseudo-Narcissus. . 


Pulsatilla  vemalis 
Narcissus  bicolor 
Saxifraga  virginica 

Primula  clliata  purpi 
Triteleia  uniflora 

Ornithogalum  monts 
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Birmingham  Rose  Show  and  Exhibition  of 
Garden  Tools,  &c. — We  have  to  record  a  thoroughly 
successful  e.xhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  6  and  7, 
being  the  tenth  held  in  that  noble  building.  As  a  Rose 
show  it  may  be  pronounced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best 
of  the  season,  and  the  collections  of  horticultural  tools  and 
appliances  were  both  large  and  interesting.  Mr.  John 
Keynes.  Salisbury,  was  ist  with  a  fine  stand  of  72  varie- 
ties, single  trusses  ;  with  48  varieties,  3  trusses  ;  with 
24  varieties.  3  trusses  ;  with  collection  of  24  new  Roses 
sent  out  by  English  nurserymen  in  the  spring  of  i86g, 
1870.  or  1871  ;  with  12  trusses  yellow  or  sulphur  Roses. 
all  of  one  variety,  and  witli  12  trusses  of  dark  crimson  or 
rose-coloured  Roses  all  of  one  variety.  Mr.  John  Crans- 
ton,  Hereford,  was  2d.   with  72  varieties,  single  trusses, 
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white  or  blush  Roses,  all  of  one 
variety^  for  which  he  showed  a  magnificent  box  of 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Of  amateur  exhibitors,  the  follow- 
ing won  the  principal  prizes: -Mr.  R.  Draycott,  gr., 
Hallaton  Hall,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Ring,  Wilton,  Salisbury  ;  Mr.  C.J.  Perry,  Castle  Brom- 
wich  ;  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Warwick  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Moore) ;  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Smythe.  Solihull ;  Mr. 
S.  Evans,  gr.  to  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq..  M.P..  Arbury, 
Nuneaton  ;  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Hampton  Court, 
Leominster  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Cavell,  Walton  Manor,  near 
Oxford  ;  and  Captain  W.  G.  Webb,  Elford 
House,  near  Tamworth.  There  were  many  local 
prize-winners  not  enumerated  above.  The  general 
excellence  of  the  amateurs*  stands  was  most  marked.  In 
some  of  the  divisions  there  were  as  many  as  25  entries. 
The  following  varieties  were  shown  uniformly  well  by 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  : — Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Abbe 
Giraudier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Clemence 
Raoux,  Charles  Turner.  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Elie  Morel,  Emilie  Haus- 
burg.  Exposition  de  Brie.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Fisher 
Holmes,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Hippolyte  Flandrin, 
Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  La  Motte  Sanguine,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Madame  Charies  Wood,  Madame  Liabaud, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Eugene  Verdier.  Marie 
Baumann,  Miss  Ingram.  Marquise  de  Castellane.  Mar 
quise  de  Mortcmart,  Paul  Neron,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Reine  Blanche.  S^nateur  Vaisse.  Thyra 
Hammerich,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Tea-scented  varieties  : 
Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Madame  Sertot.  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  Madame  Willermoz.  Noisettes :  Mar^ 
chal  Niel  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

A  very  decided  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  show  was 
the  display  of  dinner-table  decorations  and  bouquets, 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  of  great  merit. 
The  principal  exhibitors  and  prize-winners  in  these  de- 
partments were  Mr.  F.  Perkins.  Leamington  ;  Miss  Cole, 
Birchfields  ;  Mr.  H.  Pope.  King's  Norton  ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Harrison,  Edgbaston. 

Collections  of  Roses  not  for  competition  came  from  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  showed  a  magnificent  collection  ; 
Messrs.  Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson,  Chester ;  and  Mr.  R. 
H.  Vertegans,  Malvern  and  Edgbaston. 

Garden  tools  and  appliances  were  shown  in  great 
variety  by  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  &  Lowe,  Birmingham, 
whose  collection,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  included 
almost  every  kind  known  in  the  trade,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen  and 
professional  gardeners,  for  whom  of  course  they  had  a 
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special  interest.  They  exhibited  handsome  iron  vases, 
garden  seats  in  great  variety  with  and  without  movable 
awnings,  garden  engines,  lawn-mowers,  chairs  and  tables 
for  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  a  Fern  stand  of  new  design, 
flower-stands,  and  an  exhaustive  collection  of  garden 
tools,  garden  cutlery,  &c.  They  likewise  exhibited  a 
recently  patented  invention  of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Pumphrey 
—  ■•The  Paxton  watering-can  and  garden  engine,"  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  may  be  used  as  an  ordinary  water- 
ing-pot, or  as  a  garden  engine  or  syringe.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  effective  apparatus,  well  made,  and  likely  to  have  a 
large  sale,  especially  among  amateurs.  It  is  by  no  means 
cumbersome,  and  is  made  of  various  sizes,  the  smallest 
being  especially  adapted  for  ladies.  The  small  garden 
engine  with  which  it  is  fined  is  light  but  strong,  fitted 
with  an  air  vessel,  and  extremely  useful  for  greenhouse 
and  other  purposes,  where  the  diffusion  of  dew-like  spray 
is  desirable.  Mr.  G.  H.  Harris,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
a  "  garden  or  let-down  garden  lounge,"  with  an  awning 
raised  or  lowered  with  much  ease,  which  was  much 
admired  ;  water-barrows,  hose-reels,  garden-rollers,  lawn- 
mowers,  garden  seats,  &c.  Messrs.  Griffiths  &  Browett 
had  an  extensive  exliibit  of  hydropults,  watering-pots,  a 
sulphurator.  Sec.  '. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  at  the  Acorn  Hotel,  Mr.  Councillor  Lowe  in 
the  chair,  there  being  also  present  a  number  of  exhibitors, 
subscribers,  and  members  of  the  committee. 


Son,  whose  fine  display  was  unchallenged.  The  special 
offered  for  dinner-table  decorations,  and  for  bridal 
and  ball-room  bouquets,  brought  out  a  competition  which, 
lole.  was  satisfactory.  The  fruit  show  was 
Its  excellent.  .  The  exhibition  owed  its  most 
garnishing  to  a  number  of  old  contributors, 
ho,  though  not  competitors  on  this  occasion,  sent  choice 
specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  by  the  way  of  betokening 
~  '    '      "jociety,    which   will 


Wolverhampton  Horticultural  :  Jr/fy  11.— This 
show  was  held  for  three  days  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  success 
on  the  first  day  seems  to  have  been  marred  by  bad 
weather.  The  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  dis- 
played in  five  large  tents,  and  the  centre  of  the  field  was 
occupied  with  rockery,  artistically  arranged  by  Mr.  R. 
Lowe,  of  the  firm  of  Lowe  &  Co.  The  rocks  were  inter- 
spersed with  Ferns,  whilst  a  fountain,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  J.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  played  in  the 
middle  of  the  rock.  For  some  distance  around  the  foun- 
tain, the  field  was  dotted  with  greenhouse  plants,  together 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  which  gave  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance to  the  grounds.  In  a  tent  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  entrance  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
was  arranged,  and  as  this  class  was  open  to  all  comers, 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  ornamental,  fine  foliage,  and 
variegated  plants  were  exhibited,  and  greatly  admired. 
The  next  tent  contained  plants  shown  by  gardeners  of 
gentlemen  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
Hereford,  and  Cheshire,  and  in  this  class  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  greenhotise  plants  in  bloom,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  There  was  a  good  show  of 
fruit,  and  the  ist  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord 
Bagot.  In  the  open  competition  for  cut  Roses, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing away  two  of  the  first  prizes,  while  one  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester.  In  the 
gentlemen's  gardeners'  class  for  cut  flowers,  the  gardeners 
of  Messrs.  C.J.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  and  Mr.  J. 
Forsyth  were  amongst  the  most  successful  in  carrying  off 
first-class  prizes  ;  whilst  second-class  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  gardeners  of  Lord  Hatherton,  Mr.  R.  S.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  J.  Lee.  In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  classes 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Walker 
and  G.  H.  Perry  were  awarded  the  largest  number  ol 
prizes.  Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare, 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  well-executed  statuary 
fountains,  vases,  Italian  Fern  and  other  baskets, 
as  well  as  many  other  descriptions  of  pottery  goods 
for  the  nursery  and  garden,  manufactured  in  terra 
cotta  ;  and  some  of  the  articles— which  contained  spi 
mens  of  Ferns  and  other  choice  plants — belonging 
Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co. ,  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  " 
may  also  mention  that  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.  exhibited,  but 
not  for  competition,  a  fine  assortment  of  greenhouse  and 
other  plants  in  a  separate  tent.  Lady  Dartmouth's  prize 
for  wild  flowers  brought  forth  numerous  competitors,  and 
some  of  the  designs  were  exceedingly  pretty  and  well 
executed.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  H.  Underbill, 
who  exhibited  an  ornamental  display  of  wild  flowers. 


How  to  See  Norway.     By  J.  R.  Campbell.     Long- 
mans.    Svo.      Pp.  84  ;  tab.  5. 

ttle  book  of  unpretending  character,  but  of  a 
degree  of  merit  amply  sufificient  to  justify  its  reprint 
from  the  pages  of  the  **  Alpine  Journal." 

The  author  gives  a  quantity  of  useful  information  in  a 
short  compass.  Amongst  other  things  he  alludes  to  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  crime  in  Norway,  and  the 
general  absence  of  the  "  rough  "  element,  and  attributes 
much  of  this  immunity  from  the  worst  features  of  more 
southern  countries  to  the  excellent  education  afforded 
to  every  child.  '*  Every  child  learns  to  read  and  write. 
Valleys  where  neither  church  nor  road  are  found 
have  each  a  schoolmaster  during  several  months  in  the 
year.  Where  the  valley  is  too  long  for  all  the  children  to 
attend  one  school,  it  is  portioned  out  into  two  or  more 
districts,  and  the  teacher  devotes  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  to  each  in  succession.  *  *  Most  peasant  chil- 
ren  are  taught  a  little  history  and  everyday  science 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  religious 
nowledge).  The  schools  have  the  most  admirable 
books  on  general  knowledge  I  ever  saw — far  better 
than  those  used  in  English  parish  schools."  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  admirable  books  and 
materials   for   instruction   exhibited    in    the    Swedish 

jlhouse   at   the    International  Exhibition,   and  to 

h  we  have  already  referred. 


Transactions  of  the  'Woolhope  Club,  1S70.    /fere- 

Jord  Times  Office.  Svo,  pp.  321. 
This  volume  worthily  maintains  the  reputation  of  the 
Club— a  club  which  not  only  attends  to  the  amer 
of  quasi-scientific  picnics,  but  earns  a  right  to  e 
itself  in  that  or  any  other  way  by  the  sterling  value  of 
the  information  which  its  energetic  members  get 
together.  Edible  Fungi,  notable  trees,  Mistleto-Oaks, 
as  usual,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  but  we 
have,  in  addition,  capital  geological  papers,  gossipini 
archaeological  memoirs,  besides  notes  on  entomologica 
and  meteorological  subjects.  The  Rev.  R.  Blight 
contributes  a  good  paper  on  the  growth  of  the  Mistleto, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  parasite  has  the  power  of 
penetrating  the  hard  wood,  and  not  merely  of  becoming 
imbedded  therein  by  the  formation  of  new  wood  over 
it.  The  photographs  of  remarkable  trees  ol  the  dis- 
trict are  continued,  and  several  other  illustrations  are 
added.  As  there  may  possibly  be  some  difficulty ' 
securing  more  finished  lithographs,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  legend  relating  to  them  be  confided  to  the 
printer,  as  the  lettering  of  the  plates  greatly  disfigures 
them. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  present  volume  consist! 
in  the  reproduction  from  Fries'  "  Monographia  Hyme- 
nomycetum  Suecije"  of  the  autobiographical  memoir  o 
the  veteran  Swedish  mycologist,  accompanied  by ; 
photographic  portrait. 

We  may  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
volume,  by  extracting  from  its  pages  certain  details  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  Wellingtonia  : — 

"  The  Sequoia  Wellingtonia  in  Holm  Lacey  Park  is  the 
'  "  ' "'  untv.    *  *  «     It   was 


Manchester  Horticultural  (Rose  and  Fruit 
Snow)  :  Julyj-Z. — The  attempt  made  by  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  to  establish  a  July 
Rose  and  fruit  show  at  Old  Trafford  may  be  pronounced 
successful.  As  a  spectacle,  a  Rose  show  cannot  compare, 
either  in  magnificence  or  variety,  with  gorgeous  displays 
of  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids  ;  but  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  special  excellences 
of  other  gardening  products,  every  lover  of  the  art  is 
more  or  less  a  rosarian.  .And  if  trays  of  cut  Roses, 
however  well  stocked,  can  never  be  supposed  to  equal 
in  effect  the  luxuriance  and  grandeur  of  tropical  plants, 
yet  in  minute  beauties— in  perfection  of  form,  and  in 
delicacy  of  colour  and  fragrance — they  afford  sufficient 
matter  of  study  and  contemplation  to  justify  a  special 
exhibition.  In  the  first  three  classes  of  nurserymen's 
prizes,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  easily  the  winners,  for 
although  the  famous  Sussex  grower,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Piltdown,  challenged  their  claim  to  premier  honours,  the 
general  excellence  of  Messrs.  Paul's  collection  was  cer- 
tainly unrivalled.  The  Cheshunt  firm  sent  several 
extra  magnificent  stands  of  cut  Roses,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  a  finely- 
developed  flower,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour ;  the 
Comtesse  d'Oxfcrd,  a  very  distinct  red  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  a  very  dark-red  flower.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  the  competition  was  keen  and  representative, 
the  premier  honours  being  pretty  fairly  divided  between 
the  Rev.  G.  Arksvright  and  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 
In  the  competitions  which  were  open  to  all  classes, 
the  most  successful  exhibition  was  of  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  Roses,  in  which  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  again 
the  winners.  Mr.  R.  S.  Yates  also  exhibited  in  thi: 
class  a  magnificent  collection,  yielding  delicious  fragrance 
A  valuable  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  nev 
Roses,  but  the  result  was  a  walk-over  for  Messrs.  Paul  & 


while  the  general  character  of  the  articles  is  good  and 
practical.  The  "Guide"  is  of  a  large  4to  size,  and 
may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Silberrad,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  E.G. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  YarreWs 
British  Birds  CVan  Voorst),  revised  by  Professor 
Alfred  Newton,  is  before  us.  The  original  work  has 
been  so  highly  esteemed  by  naturalists,  that  it  has 
passed  through  three  editions,  the  latest  of  which  was 
issued  in  1856.  Since  that  time  very  great  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge — not  that  the  abso- 
lute number  of  species  observed  has  been  very  greatly 
extended,  but  the  knowledge  of  their  habits  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  typo- 
graphy and  engraving  are  equal  to  those  of  former 
editions,  while  the  reputation  of  the  present  editor 
offers  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  this  new  edition, 

Knife  and  Fcrk  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a  new 

journal,  "  devoted  to  the  science  of  gastronomy," 
jnd  edited  by  Fin  Bee.  The  specimen  before  us 
contains  a  variety  of  savoury  articles,  not  the  least 
curious  of  which  is  an  article  devoted  to  the  Knife  and 
Fork  Fund,  and  soliciting  subscriptions  in  order  to 
place  the  Journal  on  a  thoroughly  sound  and  lasting 
basis,  and  to  institute  various  reforms  in  the  culinary 
art.  To  attain  the  latter  object,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  courses  of  lectures  on  domestic  economy, 
cookery  schools,  competitive  examinations  for  domestic 
servants,  prizes  for  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious 
dishes,  economical  cooking  apparatus,  and  for  methods 
of  producing  food  abundantly  and  cheaply.  All  this 
we  may  look  on  as  a  prospective  arrangement,  con- 
tingent on  circumstances — a  menu  for  what  may  possibly 
be  a  Barmecide's  feast.  To  deal  merely  with  the 
spread  before  us,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
the  piiees  de  resistance  and  relives  as  well  served  and 
substantial,  the  entries  and  entremets  as  light,  varied,  and 
toothsome. 

Not  content  with  the  boon  offered  to  botanists 

by  the  publication  of  his  "  Refugium  Botanicum,"  Mr. 
Wilson  Saunders  has  laid  naturalists  under  a  further 
obligation  by  issuing  a  series  of  Mycological  Illustra- 


(Va 


(of  its  kind) 


1855.  ' 
high  ; 


planted  in  November, 

In  1B66  it  was  18  feet  high  ;  at  i  foot  from  the  ground 
the  circumference  of  the  bole  was  3  feet  r  inch,  and  at 
5  feet,  I  foot  8  inches.  At  the  present  time,  1871,  the 
tree  is  16  years  old  and  27  feet  high.  It  girths  at  i  foot 
from  the  ground  5  feet  3  inches,  and  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground  it  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  Its  rate  of 
growth,  therefore,  is  about  f  foot  9  inches  a  year." 

Introductory   Text-Book   of    Meteorology.     By 

Alex.  Buchan,  M.A.,  &c.    Blackwood  &  Sons.    Svo. 

Pp.  218;  S  plates. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  most 
favourable  terms  of  the  "Handy  Book  of  Meteorology," 
by  the  same  author,  and  we  can  as  conscientiously 
recommend  the  present  condensed  treatise  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  Possible  purchasers,  however,  should 
have  been  informed  as  to  the  relative  status  of  the  two 
books.  Those  who  have  the  "Handy  Book"  will 
hardly  require  the  "  Introductory  Text  Book,"  while 
for  very  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  readers,  the 
latter  volume  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
larger  volume. 

Two   numbers   of    the   Illustratid  Gardeners^ 

Guide  are  before  us,  and  demand  some  notice  at  our 

hands.     The  publication  in  question  is  published  in 

the  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  in  three 

parallel  columns,  and  is  devoted  to  horticultui 

its  ramifications.     It  is  edited  by  the  directors  of  the 

Pomological  Institute  at  Ringelheim  (H 

the  assistance  of  M.  Emile  R<Wigas,  of  Ghent.     The 

publication  is  an  ambitious 

with  excellent  cuts,  and  also  with  chromo- 


t),  consisting  of  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  new  and  rare  Hymenomycetous  Fungi.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  associated  with  him  as  co-operators  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett.  In  the 
part  before  us  some  30  species  are  illustrated  on 
24  plates.  Not  only  are  characteristic  portraits  given, 
but  also  sections,  together  with  figures  and  measure- 
ments of  the  spores.  We  venture  to  suggest  the 
desirability,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
of  adding  yet  further  microscopical  details  relating  to 
the  basidia,  cystidia,  &c. 

Having  noticed    from    month  to   month   the 

periodical  issues  of  the  People's  Magazine,  we  need 
only  now  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  half-yearly  volume 
is  complete,  and  would,  from  the  variety  and  quality 
of  its  articles,  form  a  suitable  present  for  young  persons 
as  also  to  those  of  larger  growth. 

Hinu  to  Live  on  a  Sixpence  a  Day  (Longmans), 

is  the  title  of  a  si.xpenny  pamphlet,  written  by  T.  L. 
Nichols,  M.D.,  and  containing  much  sense  and  some 
crotchets.     The  writer  disregards   too   much   the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  digestion.     He  overlooks  the 
fact  that   "  what  is  one  man's  meat   is  another  man's 
poison,"  and  hence  his  assertions  are  often  too  sweep- 
ing.    Tea  and  tobacco  may  not  be  of  much  service  as 
)d,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Dr.  Nichols,  but  it  is  idle, 
the  face  of  such  enormous  experience  as  we  have,  to 
deny  their  value.     Dr.  Nichol's  idea  is  that  the  best 
diet  for  man  is  one  composed  of  bread  (including  all 
grains.  Potatoes,   Yams),  and  fruit,  while  the  dearest, 
and  most  doubtful,  and  most  expensive  form  of  food  is 
flesh.    Dr.  Nichols  prefers  cheese  to  meat,  and,  weight 
ight,  no  doubt  it  is  more  nutritive  ;    but  what 
about  the  relative  digestibility  of  the  two  ?     Some  of 
the  dietaries  are  well  chosen  on  the  score  of  economy, 
and  labourers  with  large  families  and  small  incomes 
might  do  worse  than  adopt  some  of  Dr.  Nichols'  hints. 
■    one,  well  suited  for  healthy  children,    at  any 
'The  best  Scotch   oatmeal   costs  twopence  a 
pound.     You  could  hardly  eat  more  than  half  a  pound 
day,  which,  with  sugar,  milk,  and  fruit  might  come 
I  threepence,  and,  with  the  addition  of  cheese,  four- 
pence  a  day." 

Referring  once  more  to  the  Nederlandsche 
Boommard,  noticed  by  us  at  p.  276,  we  may  state 
that  there  is  an  edition  of  this  publication  published  ill 
the  French  and  German  languages  under  the  title, 
"  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  Neerlandais."  The  work  is  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Pomological  Society  of 
Boskoop,  and  not  by  Dr.  Van  Hall,  as  we  had  erro- 
neously stated.  The  preface  alone  is  the  work  of  that 
gentleman.  The  preface  to  the  French  edition  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin. 

The  Belgique  Hortieole,  the  regularity  of  whose 

publication  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  Franco- 
German  war,  has  appeared  in  an  improved  type,  and 
with  sundry  other  ameliorations.  It  is  however, 
somewhat  odd  to  read  in  the  number  for  January  and 
February,  1 871,  the  account  of  the  opening  of  our 
own  International  Exhibition  of  May  I. 

A  German  edition  oi  Ho^v  Crops  Gre^o,  ^ready 

got  up,' illustrated    noticed  in  our  colurnns,  has  been  P""'*^  ""d^' '"^^^ 
romo.Tithographs,  I  superintendence  of  Baron  L.ebig.  and  way  be  h.ad  ot 
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German  title  is 


Mr.  Robinson,  whose  literary  activity  is  worthy 

ot  comment,  has  just  published  a  Cahiloj^Ke  of  Hardy 
Perennials,  Bulbs,  Alpine  Plants,  Annuals,  Biennials, 
b'c,  including  a  complete  list  of  British  flowermg 
plants  and  Ferns.  (Murray,  Is.)  It  is  a  mere  enumera- 
tion without  any  descriptive  detail,  or  even  attempt  to 
adjust  synonyms  ;  hence  the  same  plant  sometimes  gets 
entered  under  more  than  one  name.  The  catalogue 
will  be  serviceable  for  making  lists,  marking  desuierata 
for  exchange,  &c. 

. ■  Any  one  with  a  taste  for  debating  can  hardly 

do  better  than  purchase  the  British  Controversialist 
(Houlston).  For  ourselves,  there  are  so  many  con- 
troversies in  which  we  are  naturally  obliged  to  take 
some  practical  part,  that  but  httle  leisure  remains  for 
the  mere  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  are  ^handled  in 
the  magazine  before  us. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Orton  Hall,  near  Peterborough,  the  Seat 
OF  THE  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly 
The  house  is  about  24  miles  from  Peterborough,  : 
the  place  is  distinguished  for  a  choice  collection  of 
fine  Conifers  and  a  splendid  avenue  of  Wellingti 
gigantea.  These  were  raised  from  seed  about  15  years 
ago  ;  grown  and  planted,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Reid, 
gardener  at  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan.  Their  healthy 
condition  and  rapid  growth  bear  witness  to  his  careful 
management  and  skilfijl  planting.  There  seem  to  be 
Wellingtonias  everywhere  about  the  grounds ;  so 
plentifiil  are  they,  that  the  public  road  is  lined  with 
them  for  some  distance  from  the  entrance  gate,  and  a 
farmhouse  by  theroad-sidehasits  avenueof  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  drop  upon  fine 
specimens,  ranging  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height  and 
broad  in  proportion,  in  secluded  nooks  and  warm 
sheltered  comers,  or  nursed  round  with  other  trees. 
But  the  grand  muster  of  these  arboreal  giants  is  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage  drive.  The  latter  describes 
somethmg  like  the  circular  line  of  a  quadrant,  leav- 
ing one  road,  and  sweeping  round  to  join  another 
that  leaves  the  first  road  at  nearly  right  angles.  The 
mansion  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  caiTiage  road, 
which  extends  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  drive  is  lined 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  Wellingtonias, 
planted  in  lines  36  feet  apart  and  27  feet  from  each 
other.  Some  of  the  trees  stand  on  the  grass,  others 
among  sheltering  shrubs  or  underwood,  others  on  the 
bare  earth,  while  many  have  the  earth  line  covered 
with  mixed  borders  of  bedding  plants.  The  trees  are 
very  much  alike  in  all  portions  of  the  avenue,  though  the 
flowers  seem  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Possibly  as  they  advance, 
the  whole  space  on  each  side  of  the  road  will  be  laid 
down  in  grass,  and  the  entire  ground  line  made  uni- 
form in  character.  The  trees  all  seem  remarkably 
healthy.  None  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  least 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  neither  do  any  manifest 
a  tendency  to  lose  portions,  large  or  small,  of  their 
branches,  thought  by  many  to  be  a  natural  failing  of 
the  WelUngtonia.  It  ought  to  be  obsei-ved,  however, 
that  these  trees  are  mostly  much  sheltered.  The 
demesne  is  well  wooded,  and  the  avenue  at  most 
points  is  backed  up  at  one  or  both  sides  by 
the  shelter  of  the  house,  shnibberies,  or  esta 
blished  woods.  This  I  believe  to  be  one  great 
cause  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Wellingtonias. 
Trees  are  naturally  sheltered ;  each  shelters  its 
neighbour.  And  in  large  forests,  or  even  on 
exposed  hill-side,  one  part  of  the  tree  shelters  the 
other,  and  the  whole  afford  protection  to  each.  This 
is  too  often  forgotten  in  our  dotted  styles  of  planting. 
A  tree  is  set  down  on  an  open  lawn  or  field,  with  its 
30,  60,  ICO,  or  more  feet  of  space,  all  bleak  and  bare  ; 
and  then  we  greatly  wonder  why  it  does  not  run  up 
quickly  and  continue  greeri  and  healthy.  I  know 
several  avenues  and  many  single  specimens  of  Welling- 
tonia in  exposed,  open  places,  but  none  equal  in  vigour 
and  robust  health  to  these ;  and  I  believe  one  chief 
cause  of  their  pre-eminence  is  the  large  amount  of 
shelter  they  enjoy.  All  the  Fir  tribe  are  most 
impatient  of  being  overhung,  but  side  shelter  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  an  important  help  to  rapid 
growth. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  these  two  lines  of  trees 
were  far  too  close  together  ;  but  possibly  they  are  well 
placed  for  ultimate  effect.  To  form  a  covered  road, 
the  boughs  will  have  to  be  pruned  up  from  20  to  30 
feet  high,  and  then  to  drive  or  walk  beneath  the  inter- 
lacing boughs  of  the  giant  Wellingtonias  would  be  a 
new  sensation  of  rare  novelty  and  great  pleasure.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  colossal  trunks  would  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene,  and  many  centuries  must 
come  and  go  ere  the  boles  meet,  as  meet  they  will,  if 
they  ever  arrive  at  anything  like  Californian  dimen- 
sions in  Britain.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  choice 
Conifers  are  found  in  other  portions  of  the  ground. 
These  are  all  equally  well  or  better  sheltered  than  the 
the  Wellingtonias. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  seen 
in  a  small  pinetum  or  arboretum,  belted  round  at  all 
points  nearly,  with  masses  of  deciduous,  evergreen  or 
other  trees  and  shrubs : — Many  fine  specimens  of  Thuja 


Lobbii,  gigantea,  and  chinensis ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
and  macrocarpa  ;  Picea  bracteata,  very  fine  ;  P.  Nord- 
manniana,  good ;  P.  Finsapo,  very  fine ;  P.  cephalo- 
nica,  good  ;  P.  lasiocarpa,  fine  healthy  plant ;  Abies 
Douglasii,  good,  but  leader  lost ;  A.  Smithiana,  good, 
more  strong  and  dense  in  habit  than  generally  seen 
Cedrus  africana,  very  fine,  and  glaucous  ;  Pinus  excelsa, 
Sabiniana,  and  macrocarpa,  were  especially  large  and 
good.  I  also  observed  some  very  large  Tulip  trees, 
huge  masses  of  Euonymus,  of  sorts  ;  Libocedrus,  Ce. 
drus  Libani,  and  Thujopsis  borealis,  while  the  Taxo. 
dium  or  Sequoia  sempervirens  was  everywhere.  The 
Araucarias  were  almost  the  only  Conifers  that  did 
not  seem  quite  at  home.  Even  the  trees  and  shrubs 
overflowed,  as  it  were,  into  the  fernery,  or  rather 
good  part  of  the  latter  is  found  under  Yews  and  Cedrus 
Deodara,  &c. ;  and  the  background  and  highest  points 
are  mostly  filled  in  with  Conifers  and  such  shrubs  or 
plants  as  Honeysuckles,  Hypericums,  Yuccas,  Sedums, 
Fumarias,  Spiraeas,  common  Roses,  Silenes,  Fox- 
gloves, Nepetas,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
coarse  sort  of  Euphorbia.  A  considerable  extent  of 
uneven  ground  is  provided  here  in  a  sm.-ill  space  by  the 
formation  of  an  undulated  base,  the  piling  up  of  rocks, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  walks  at  different  levels— now 
descending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  again  crossing  a 
rustic  bridge ;  now  a  mound,  and  again  a  pool  of 
water  ;  here  a  jutting  comer  of  sandy  soil  studded 
with  rare  alpine  plants,  such  as  the  Gentiana  verna ; 
and  anon  a  recedmg  shady  vale  in  miniature,  where 
Ferns  live  in  a  fresh  green  paradise.  Altogether,  for  a 
small  fernery,  it  is  very  prettily  and  nicely  furnished. 
The  present  dowager  marchioness  is  constantly  adding 
something  collected  by  herself  from  the  Alps  and  other 
alpine  regions. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  large,  and  well  furnished  with 
crops.  A  herbaceous  border  of  flowering  plants  is 
carried  round  it  in  the  old  style.  There  is  one  great 
advantage  in  having  choice  gems  within  the  walls — 
they  are  safe  from  the  ravenous  mouths  of  hares  and 
rabbits. 

On  one  part  of  the  wall  we  noticed  a  huge  plant  of 
that  grand  old  Noisette  Rose  Lamarque.  On  the 
conservatory  roof  was  a  fine  plant  of  Marechal  Niel, 
which  had  been  literally  covered  with  its  burden  of 
golden  treasure.  In  the  same  house  were  some  very 
fine  plants  on  the  roof  of  Rhynchospermum  jasmin- 
oides,  so  seldom  seen  in  such  a  position.  Fine  as  a  pot 
plant,  this  sweet  clunber  is  much  better  on  a  conser- 
vatory rafter. 

Finally,  two  houses  of  Grapes,  one  chiefly  of  Ham- 
burghs,  and  the  other  wholly  of  Muscats,  proved  by 
the  regularity  of  the  crop  and  size  of  bunch  and  berry 
that  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Collie,  is  a  fmit  as  well 
as  a  tree  grower.  Altogether  this  quiet  and  compara- 
tively small  place  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  lover 
of  trees,  as  well  as  the  maker  of  ferneries.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  a  middle  course  has  been  chosen, 
between  the  stiffness  of  formal  art  and  the  bold 
freedom  of  Nature.  F. 


Miscellaneous. 

THE    HARDER    PART. 
Ho,  ye  who  at  the  anvil  toil, 

And  strike  the  sturdy  blow  ; 
Who  feel  the  blood  within  you  boil 

Before  its  furnace  glow- 
Ne'er  en\7  him  whose  life  is  passed 

As  one  long  holiday, 
For  know  it  is  the  harder  part 

To  idle  life  away. 
Ho,  ye  who  on  the  rugged  farm 

Contend  with  hardy  soil, 
To  wrest  from  out  earth's  bosom  wai 

The  fruits  of  honest  toil. 
Ne'er  envy  him  whose  hfe  is  passed 

In  indolence  and  play, 
For  know  it  is  the  harder  task 

To  idle  life  away. 
Ho,  ye  who  rack  the  weary  brain 

In  study  hard  and  long, 
That  ye  perhaps  at  last  may  gain 

The  honour  of  a  song — 
Though  wearily  the  time  is  passed 

As  work  ye  day  by  day, 
Vet  his  is  still  the  harder  task 

Who  idles  Hfe  away. 
And  so,  whatever  be  your  work, 


Perform  it  with  : 
And  never  from  i 

Nor  soul  with  envy  fill  ; 
For  that  which  makes  the  happy  heart 

Is  work,  not  foolish  pl.ay, 
.\nd  freedom  from  that  harder  part 

Of  idling  life  a\v.ay. 
in  "Kentish  Gazette." 
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The  Secret  of  Growth. — A  discussion  took 
jce  some  years  ago  in  the  Builder  on  the  influence 
of  coloured  glass  in  conservatories,  and  experiments 
were  afterwards  made  which  seem  to  have  since 
assumed  an  exaggerated  shape  in  America,  where  it  is 
gravely  announced  that  "  the  germ  of  all  growth  and 
life  lies  in  blue  glass."  The  "discoverer"  learnedly 
forth  to  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet,  that  "he 
covered  a  grapery  wRh  glass  of  a  blue  or  violet  hue. 
In  five  months  2-ineh  Vines  had  grown  45  feet  ;  in  a 
year  th^  bore  Grapes  in  startling  abundaiice.      He 


covered  a  piggery  mth  it :  the  three  sows,  under  the 
violet  glass,  increased  12  lb.  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  a  baiTow  pig  increased  even  more  rapidly 
than  this,"  owing  to  the  "abnormal  development  of 
greed  and  viciousness  enabling  him  to  seize  on  more 
than  his  share  of  animal  food."  After  these  successes, 
he  next  put  up  an  Aldemey  buU-calT  just  bom,  and 
apparently  dying,  under  glass  of  this  mysterious  colour. 
In  a  few  hours  it  got  up  and  ate  with  great  vivacity  : 
it  began  to  grow  ne.xt  day,"  and  was  "full-grown  in 
four  months."  The  author  recommends  that  architects 
be  directed  to  roof  our  houses  with  the  life-producmg 
violet  hue ;  and  if  this  practice  be  observed  he  promises 
that  "we  can  produce  in  the  temperate  regions  the 
early  maturity  of  the  tropics,  and  develope  in  the  young 
a  generation,  physically  and  intellectually,  which  will 
become  a  marvel  to  mankind."  A  commentator 
remarks  that  when  the  members  of  the  human  race  look 
blue,  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  just  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.    Builder. 

Monstera  deliciosa. — Some  readers  may  remem- 
ber this  under  the  old  name  of  Philodendron  Pertusum. 
We  have  grown  the  plant  for  its  fmit  for  a  great  many 
years,  and,  as  was  remarked  at  the  Fmit  Committee  on 
the  6th  ult.,  when  a  ripe  fmit  was  exhibited,  no  plant 
could  be  more  easy  to  cultivate.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  planting  a  lot  out  every  summer  in  sheltered 
situations,  with  many  other  choice  plants,  and  few 
prove  to  be  more  interesting  than  this,  more  particu- 
larly if  a  lot  of  hot  leaves  and  short  grass  be  trenched 
in  before  planting.  This  gives  the  plant  more  vigour, 
and  tends  to  assist  in  developing  its  magnificent  and 
singular-looking  ,leaves.  These,  like  those  of  many 
Endogens,  spring  as  it  were  from  the  bottom  of  the 
previous  leaf-stalk,  and  push  out  the  top  of  the  next 
leaf,  with  the  leaf  itself  bent  down  against  the  side  of 
the  stalk,  or  something  like  a  flag  rolled  up.  This, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  lifts  itself  gradually, 
and  developes  into  a  leaf  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet6  inches. 
Curious  as  is  its  manner  of  unfolding,  it  is  rendered  even 
still  more  curious  by  the  small  threads  that  connect  the 
outer  segments  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  an  entire  and  per- 
fect shape.  These  are  soon  broken  by  wind  or  move- 
ment. We  have  generally  grown  the  Monstera  planted 
out  m  small  bricked-up  corners  of  cool  houses,  where 
we  could,  by  an  alteration  of  the  plants,  make  the  most 
use  of  the  sun-heat  in  summer.  It  will  succeed  perfectly, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  common  greenhouse  where  Vines 
are  grown,  and  where  in  the  summer  months  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  little  extra  heat  would  ripen  the  fruit 
sooner.  With  us,  it  takes  12  months  from  the  time  of 
blooming.  Of  course,  there  is  mostly  a  succession  of 
frait  on  each  plant.  The  report  alluded  to  states  that 
this  fmit  is  very  delicious.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fmits  grown ;  and,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  freely,  instead  of  being  hampered 
in  a  pot,  the  fmit  loses  the  little  asperities  or 
raphides  that  cause  a  peculiar  tickling  sensation  in 
the  throat  in  some  cases.  I  considered  at  one  time 
that  there  were  two  varieties,  but  I  am  now  con- 
need  that  the  difference  is  simply  due  to  the  con- 
tions  of  growth.  Some  of  our  first  fi-uits  this  year 
ere  from  14  inches  to  iS  inches  long,  with  a  good 
depth  of  the  eatable  part.  One  ripe  to-day  is  scenting 
some  distance  round  the  house,  more  so  than  a 
house  of  Pine-apples  would  do.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  creeping,  or,  if  it  were  consistent,  we  might 
say  stalking,  as  the  rootlets  come  from  the  stem,  at  a 
foot  or  iS  inches  from  the  ground,  and  form  fine  strong 
spongelets  as  thick  as  one's  finger.  These  on  reaching 
the  soil  either  penetrate  it  or  go  along  to  the  wall, 
here  they  spread  out  into  numerous  tufts  of  roots. 
Any  sort  of  soil  appears  to  suit  its  growth.  We  have 
used  good  loam  and  a  bottom  of  brick  mbbish. 
y.  F.,  in  "  Florist  and  Pomolo^st." 

A  New  Description  of  the  Sugar-cane  has 
been  successfully  introduced  mto  the  French  colonies. 
The  fact  is  interesting  to  our  sugar  planters,  because 
the  time  has  come  when  the  yield  of  the  cane  must  be 
increased,  and  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  certain  species 
are  more  susceptible  of  improvement  than  others. 
This  law  rans  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
people  who  cultivate  vegetables  for  manufacturing 
purposes  alw.-iys,  therefore,  not  only  look  for  what 
grows  best,  but  for  what  will  yield  most  readily  to 
cultivation.  The  Beetroot  growers,  by  acting  ac- 
cording to  good  judgment  on  this  point,  have  devoted 
so  much  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  richest 
varieties  of  their  plant,  that  they  have  raised  its 
saccharine  strength  from  barely  4  per  cent,  to  8  and 
even  12  and  15  per  cent.,  and  this  within  less  than 
50  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  cane-growers  have  remained  content  with  the 
gifts  of  Nature,  and  have  done  very  little  towards 
raising  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  their  plant. 
The  humble  root  which  rivals  the  cane  has  been 
doubled  and  trebled  in  richness,  whilst  the  cane  Ijas 
remained  comparatively  stationary.  It  is  asserted  by 
many  able  to  judge  the  question,  tliat  lieetruol  has 
now  reached  its  maximum  of  sugar-producing  ciuality, 
and  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  om-  efforts  to 
improve  the  cane  by  the  knowledge  that  our  plant  has 
not  yet  passed  its  maximum.  The  plant  is  called  the 
Halangore  Cane.  The  results  were  mainly  obtained 
from  the  trial  of  the  new  cane  at  a  plantation  called 
Grand  Pare,  situated  near  Basse  Terre.  The  results  are 
pecially  noteworthy.  Planted  at  the  full  distance 
apart  (2  metres  by  2  metres),  which  is  an  essential  con- 
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dition,  and  manured  at  the  right  times,  the  Salangore 
Cane  grows  with  such  vigour,  and  in  such  thick  tufts, 
that  in  five  or  sk  months  it  fornis  so  thick  a  green 
covering  that  weeds  cease  to  grow  about  it.  The 
weedings  are  thus  notably  reduced.  The  cane  goes 
through  the  period  of  flowering  without  injury.  The 
tufts  yield  from  25  to  40  canes.  In  consequence  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  canes  produced  by  each  tuft, 
the  weight  to  the  hectare  is  much  above  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary hectare  of  canes.  In  one  case  16  tufts  of  canes, 
which  were  far  from  being  the  finest  in  the  field, 
were  cut  in  a  square  space  of  38  metres  45, 
and  they  weighed  367  kilogrammes  nett,  from 
■which,  in  proportion,  we  should  find,  in  round 
numbers,  100,  600  kilogrammes  to  the  hectare.  To 
ascertain  the  weight  produced  from  a  hectare  of 
ordinary  canes,  the  minutes  of  an  assembly  of 
the  Sugar  Society  of  Point-a-Pitre,  of  December, 
1869,  were  consulted,  and  an  authoritative  declaration 
was  made  as  follows  :— In  Guadaloupe,  an  average  of 
40,000  kilogrammes  of  cane  to  the  hectare  is  obtained, 
whilst  at  Grande  Terre  30,000  only  are  obtained.  The 
average  at  Beauport  has  been  only  27,000  kilogrammes 
to  the  hectare.  The  bragasse  of  the  Salangore  canes 
gives  so  much  fuel  that  only  a  small  addition  of  straw 
is  required,  and  this  quantity  leaves  as  much  upon  the 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  plantation  as  the  other  kinds 
of  canes.  The  juice  of  the  Salangore  cane  is  abundant. 
The  sugar  is  easily  made,  without  any  other  ingredients 
than  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  other 
kinds  of  cane.  The  sugar  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  of 
a  hard  and  brilliant  grain.  The  yield  per  hectare  is 
considerably  superior  to  that  of  other  cane.  Colonial 
Standard. 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  //O USES. 
Those  Camellias  which  have  already  finished  their 
growth,  and  upon  which  the  young  wood  is  moderately 
firm,  should  be  placed  at  once  in  a  position  where 
air  to  the  fullest  e.\tent  can  be  afforded  them.  Do  not 
expose  them  too  freely  to  the  more  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  at  this  early  season,  especially  as  the  wood  and 
young  leaves  are.  but  moderately  ripened  or  hardened. 
These  remarks  also  apply  to  Indian  Azaleas  in  a  like 
stage  of  growth.  Continue  the  shifting  on  of  C/wrararj 
and  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  as  regularly  as  they  fill 
the  fresh  pots  and  soil  with  roots,  and  require  such 
attention.  Encourage  now  by  every  possible  means 
the  growth  of  all  plants  specially  grown  for  winter  deco- 
ration, because  the  utmost  amount  of  growth  that  can 
be  made  between  now  and  the  long  cold  nights  of 
autumn  will  not  be  any  too  much,  if,  indeed,  enough. 
Pinch  back  all  strong  young  shoots  as  frequently  as  this 
becomes  necessary,  so  as  to  secure  size  and  beauty  of 
form  in  each  plant,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  bloom- 
ing capacity.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  to  be  thus 
treated,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  I  may  mention  the 
old  and  greatly  neglected  Rondeleda  speciosa,  and  what 
is  equally  as  badly  treated,  but  if  possible  more  beauti- 
ful, Mitraria  eoccinia,  Jiisticia  speciosa,  Torenias, 
Peiitas,  Liiiulias,  Gesneras,  Begonias,  Aphelandras, 
.-lihimenes  picta,  Eranthemums,  &c.  Give  to  any  a 
moderate  shift  as  often  as  required,  and  when  the 
fresh  pots  are  moderately  filled  with  roots,  afford  alter- 
nate waterings,  with  properly  prepared  and  whole- 
some liquid  manure.  Use  the  syringe  freely  amongst 
them  night  and  morning,  and  so  endeavour  to 
afford  suitable  conditions  for  the  full  development 
of  their  growth.  Even  at  this  season,  however,  I 
suggest  that  every  means  be  employed  to  maintain, 
even  around  these  fast-growing  subjects,  a  cool  night 
temperature — cool,  be  it  observed,  in  a  comparative 
point  of  view.  The  external  air  will  often  afford  suffi- 
cient warmth  for  all  their  requirements  at  such  times, 
then  permit  its  invigorative  properties  to  pervade  the 
structure  freely.  In  short,  always  give  air  freely  at  the 
apex  of  each  stove  when  the  thermometer  out-of-doors 
registers  60°,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  change.  Should, 
however,  the  thermometer,  as  it  will  do  occasionally, 
maintain  anything  Uke  a  temperature  of  from  67°  to 
70°  in  the  late  evening,  give  air  back  and  front,  without 
any  hesitation.  One  whole  night  of  this  free  buoyant 
air,  will  do  all  the  inmates  of  such  structures  mon 
good  than  a  week's  growth  in  a  closed  unwhole^ 
some  atmosphere.  In  show-houses  and  conserva 
tories  there  will  now  be  a  great  variety  of  plants  ii 
bloom,  many  of  which,  especially  of  the  soft-wooded 
sections,  will  have  become  pot-bound,  and,  if  they 
have  been  in  bloom  long,  somewhat  exhausted  in  their 
energies.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  have  manure' 
water  handy,  so  that  a  little  can  be  given  to  such  as 
require  it,  at  each  watering.  I  refer  to  Fuchsias,  £rug- 
mansias  growing  freely  and  beginning  to  bloom,  Tae- 
sonias  with  limited  root-room.  Balsams,  Coclacombs, 
&c.,  to  which  manure-water  may  be  applied  with 
far  less  risk  than  to  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded 
subjects.  Do  not  fail  to  afford  to  such  "  miffy  "  subjects 
as  Boronia  serrulata  a  little  artificial  warmth,  whilst 
engaged  in  making  growth.  A  nice  gentle  humid 
warmth,  such  as  pervades  an  early  vinery,  suits  it  well 
just  at  the  heighth  of  its  growing  season.  The  free- 
flowering  Acacia  Drummondii,  and  such  like  subjects, 
will  also  be  much  benefited  by  having  a  little  of  such 
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their  last  stage  of  ripening,  and  with  the  acquiring  of 
their  richly  vinous  flavour,  should  also  be  "  puttmg  on 
colour," — that  golden  tint  so  much  sought  after. 
Gently  raise  the  heat,  therefore,  until  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two,  from  90°  to  95*  may  be  permitted  ^vith 
perfect  immunity  from  injury  by  sun,  &c.  In  the  event 
of  dull,  cold  weather,  give  a  little  artificial  heat ;  at 
the  same  time  be  it  remembered  that  air  must  also  be 
afforded  with  no  niggard  hand.  Ofttimes,  between  the 
stoning  and  the  final  swelling  process,  the  Vines  will 
make  a  growth  from  the  points  of  sublaterals.  Do  not 
permit  them  to  exceed  two  or  three  joints  in  length, 
excepting  it  be  a  few  shoots  at  the  back  or  front,  or 
any  position  where  they  will  not  unduly  interfere  with 
the  more  matured  toliage  that  does  the  work.  Early 
Vineries,  from  which  the  whole  crop  has  been  taken, 
should  still  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  afforded  them. 
I  do  not  advise  a  resort  to  too  free  exposure  until 
the  foliage  has  become  properly  developed.  Keep 
Pines  growing  as  much  as  possible,  having  a 
due  regard  to  the  proper  maturation  of  the  giowth 
made.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Fruit  Committee,  by  the  production  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  a  very  expert  Pine  grower,  of  two  beauti- 
fully grown  "Queens,  which  had  been  grown  from  a 
rootless  sucker  in  a  few  days  only  over  12  months. 
Even  such  grand  results  as  these,  I  find,  are  attained 
under  the  most  rational  system  of  culture.  As  I  have 
frequently  urged,  a  mean  minimum  temperature  only 
should  be  determined  upon,  the  maximum  being  at  all 
suggested  by  the  external  elements.  By  slow 
gradation  get   the  trees   in   Peach   and 


Nectarine  houses  inured  to  the  full  outer  air,  after- 
wards  removing  the  lights  altogether.  Subsequently 
give  all  necessary  attention  to  such  cleaning,  mending, 
and  painting  as  may  be  required  m  connection  with 
the  several  structures.  Occasionally  syringe  all  trees 
in  this  state  during  dry  hot  weather,  should  such  favour- 
able weather  visit  us. 

HARDY  FLOWER  G.A.RDEN. 

Sweet  Peas,  properly  selected,  should  never  be  dis- 
pensed with.  They  are  so  bright  and  so  fragrant, 
affording  besides  one  of  the  sweetest  subjects  for  asso- 
ciating with  the  colourless  Mignonette  as  cut  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  boudoir,  iSic.  Moreover,  by  sowmg  seeds 
successionally,  their  period  of  blooming  may  be  made  to 
last  many  months ;  little  outlayin  labour  being  requisite. 
They  also  make  excellent  "shift -screens,"  to  afford 
variety  to  the  annual  arrangements  of  all  "  by-ways  "  in 
garden  enclosures,  which  sometimes  possess  unseemly 
back-grounds.  Where  Dahlias  have  not  been  mulched, 
as  previously  suggested,  this  should  now  be  done,  as  by 
these  means  many  more  surface  roots  are  encouraged, 
which  otherwise  would  not  exist  to  support  the  plants. 
Make  up  all  deficiencies  in  beds  of  every  kind  of 
summer  bedding  plants.  Hoe  well  the  surface  of 
each,  subsequently  raking  them  neatly,  and  make  some 
progress  in  the  pegging  down  of  Heliotrope,  Vei-benas, 
aird  other  similar  semi-trailing  plants.  Tie  out  the 
Picotees  and  Carnations  of  the  better  sort,  placing 
card-boards  to  the  blooms  where  the  kinds  are  worthy 
the  attention,  and  high-class  culture  is  aimed  at. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Tie  up  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots  upon 
Espalier  trees  by  the  usual  means  of  stakes.  Spur 
back  the  shoots  formed  during  the  current  spring  to 
two  or  three  eyes  from  the  base.  Continue  the  removal 
of  all  Stra-oberry  runners  as  they  form,  when  not 
wanted  for  the  increase  of  stock.  Give  some  kind  of 
artificial  support  to  Filberts  in  all  instances  where  such 
a  crop  exists  as  to  demand  it,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
neighbourhoods  this  season. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Trench  up  where  practicable  eveiy  piece  of  ground 
now  becoming  vacant,  if  not  done  within  the  last  two 
years.  Use  the  hoe  freely,  and  where  practicable  a 
ibrk,  to  loosen  the  soil  well  between  growing  crops, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  to 
growth.  Sow  more  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Endive  and 
Carrots  of  the  short  Horn  type,  where  not  done  last 
week.  "Drain"  the  crop  of  autumn  Onions,  and  by 
full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  by  occasionally  turning 
them  over,  encourage  them  to  ripen  ofl  quickly.  Make 
now  a  sowing  for  the  main  crop  of  autumn  CoLiuorls. 
Keep  all  recently  planted  Celery  well  watered,  should 
hot  weather  ensue.  Do  not  let  any  crops  assuming 
a  seedy  appearance  remain  one  hour  more  than  is  need- 
ful ;  they  impoverish  the  ground  beyond  \vhat  many 
unacquainted  with  the  matter  would  surmise.    IV.  E. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  :  E.  B.  C.  Sow  the  seeds 
at  once  in  a  pan  of  nice,  hght,  peaty  soil,  in  a  warm, 

COLEUS  :  Subscriber.  Ajax  is  a  bronzy-crimson,  with 
golden  margin.  Bausei  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
with  green  margin,  or  sometimes,  when  at  its  best, 
almost  wholly  of  the  deeper  colour. 

CuPRESsus  MACROCARPA  :  C.  C.  H.  G.  The  ground 
on  which  this  plant  grows  in  California  is  said  to  be 
rather  wet,  but  not  heavy.  The  destruction  caused  in 
these  islands  by  the  frosts  of  a  few  years  since,  prevent 
us  from  recommending  if  as  a  desirable  tree  to  cultivate 
for  timber. 

Diseased  Peaches  :  R.  G.  The  little  protuberances  on 
the  Peaches  noticed  by  you  are  caused  through  gum- 
ming and  unhealthy  action  of  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

Floral  Device  :  Northwich.  We  do  not  understand 
your  question,  and  therefore  cannot  ad\ise  you. 

Grapes    Decaying  :    J.  D.    >S~-  5.      Wo.  have  never 

done.  Is  it  general  or  only  partial  ? "  We  should  like  to 
know  a  few  more  particulars. 

Grapes  Injured  :  T.  H.  B.  Your  Grapes  are  injtned 
through  a  settlement  of  damp  upon  them,  and  the 
neglect  to  give  air  early  enough  in  the  morning.  Lady 
Downes  is  very  Uable  to  this. 

Insects  about  Strawberries  :  A  Constant  Reader. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  encouraged  by  the  mulching 
materials  used  ;  but  this  season  Strawberries  are  a  prey 
to  innumerable  vermin,  through  the  excessive  wet. 

Names  of  Plants  :  IV.  C.  Trevcfyan.  Pteris  aquiUna, 
in  the  young  or  seedUng  state. — jl.  C.  i,  Scandix 
pecten  veneris  ;  2,  Tragopogon  pratensis  var.  minor ; 
3,  Ranunculus  arvensis. — E.  C.  C.  D.  Asperula 
Cynanchica.— A?'.  M.  Specularia  hybrida,  if,  as  we 
understand,  it  is  found  wild.— A".  fr=  5.  .Apparently  a 
1).articularly  good  form  of  Athyrium  Filix-fosmina 
laciniatum.— F.  Desfontainea  spinosa.— 7.  5.  Francoa 
sonchifolia.— C  IK  H.  Sisyrincliiiim  beniuidianum  :  a 
great  r.arity.  The  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
plant  in  Great  Britain.  Was  discovered  some  years 
ago  in  County  Galway,  where  it  is  now  thoroughly 
established ;  but  has  never  pre\'iously  been  met  with 
beyond  that  county.—//.  Tisky.  The  two  Lilies  of 
which  flowers  are  sent  are  both  the  same,  botanically, 
Japanese  forms  of  bulbiferum  coming  in  about  half-way 
between  the  type  and  Thunljergianum,  as  Lindley 
figures  it.      The  finer  flower  has  bro.ader  perianth-seg- 


(  distinct  a  claw,  and 


listinct  papillas 
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than  in  the  other.  The  colour  of  both  is  pretty  much 
that  of  European  Croceum.  There  are  numerous  garden 
names  for  the  forms  of  this  series,  but  different  people 
apply  them  quite  difierently,  and  they  are  nowhere 
drawn  or  described  in  any  botanical  work.  J.  G.  B. 

North  Border  :  G.  ..';.  A  north  border,  where  scarcely 
any  sun  is  seen  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  would  suit 
hardy  Ferns  better  than  any  other  class  of  plants  we  can 
recommend  ;  and  those  are  so  numerous  that  if  adopted 
G.  S.  had  better  select  them  at  some  of  the  nurseries 
where  Ferns  are  made  a  specialty.  If  patches  of  peat 
soil  were  introduced,  such  plants  as  the  hardy  Cypripe- 
diums,  the  Trilliums,  the  Goodyeras,  some  of  the  choice 
Primulas,  &c.,  ought  to  succeed. 

Pe.\ch  Trees  not  Fruiting  :  J.  K.  Your  failure 
may  be  attributable  to  various  causes.  Perhaps  owing 
to  the  excessive  vigour  of  the  trees,  which  makes  them 
cast  their  fruit,  as\ve  have  experienced  often  ;  perhaps 
dryness  at  the  root  about  the  time  of  setting.  As  the 
trees  attain  ac^e,  if  \ou  treat  them  properly,  you  will  get 
plenty  of  fruit  most  likely. 

Pelargonium  St.\lks  :  F.  L.  The  white  spots  on  the 
Pelargonium  stalks  are  very  curious.  We  have  never 
seen  them  before.  The  tissue  beneath  the  spots  looks 
unhealthy,  having  a  brownish  tinge.  We  will  inquire 
further  in  the  matter.  M.  J.  B. 

KlluDOnENnRON  :  X.  V.  Z.  The  tuberiform  bodies  on 
the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  are  caused  by  an  unde- 
scribed  species  of  .Ascomyces,  one  species  of  which 
causes  blister  in  Peach  leaves.  We  have  seen  nothing 
like  it  before.  A/.  J.  B. 

Smut  ;  Earl  of  F.ssex.     It  is  the  common  smut,  Ustilago 
segetum.    The  spores  are  blown  off  by  the  wind  and  c 
not  vegetate  till  the  new  crop  is  sown,  so  that  there 
no  remedy,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunt.  M.  J.  B. 

Vine  Roots  :  J.  B.     After  a  very  careful  examinatic 
of  your  Vine  roots,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  the  ne 
insect  pest,   nor  do  we  see  any  place  where  the  eggs 
could  have  nestled.     The  larg:er  roots  have  been  dead 
for  some  time,  and  merely  exhibit  the  usual  conditii 
dead  Vine  roots.  M.  J.  B. 

CATALOGUES  Receiveo.— Louis  Van  Houtte,  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  New  Perennials,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pla 
and  Hardy  Shrubs. 


COVENT  GARDEN.^JuIy6. 
We  have  still  to  report  a  very  uncertain  supply,  in 
sequence  of  the  unsettled  weather,  which  has  much 
injured  the  Cherries  and  bush  fruit.  Hothouse  fruit  i" 
amply  supphed,  and  we  notice  an  unusually  large  suppl 
of  English  Pines  among  the  dealers.  Those  from  the 
West  Indies  are  also  now  in  their  prime,  the  quantity 
varying  at  sale  from  20,000  to  25,000  weekly.  Ii 
Potato  market  we  have  no  alteration  to  report. 


Fru 


Apples,    per  \  sieve 
Grapes,  per  lb. 

Nectarines,  per  doz. 


AsparagTis.p.  bundle  i 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . .  : 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  . 

—  French,      per 

bundle  i 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  : 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun. 

—  white,  do.  . . 
Cucumbers,  each  . .  < 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Gooseberries,        per 


Oranges,  per  too  .. 
Peaches,  per  doz.  .. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  o 
Lettuces,  per  score.,  o  9  - 
—  FrenchCos,each  o  9  - 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  ..04 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..04 
Peas,  per  quart 


Rhubarb,  p.  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . , 
Spinach,  perbushel 
Turnips,  p.  bunch. , 


Water  Your  Gardens. 

CANVAS    TUBING    for    the  above  purpose 
durable    than    India-rubber,    and    bearing    very    much    r 

^^BUTLER^'m'CULL^CH^,    and    CO.,    27,    South    Row,    C 
n  Markel,  London,  W.C. 


IXHIBITORS   of   CUT   FLOWERS,    GRAPES. 

I  CUCUMBERS.SALADS.&cwilllind CHAPMAN'S  PATENT 

ow  in  use,  either 

Dbtained  through 

;  or  W.  EASSfE 

nged  for  their  sole  manufacture.     Price  Lists 


CKLEVS     P.\TENT    HORIZONTAL    SASH- 

BARS  require  neuher  Paint  nor  Putty;  an  orchard-house  01 
louse,  &c.,  may  be  easily,  cheaply,  and  auickly  made  with  them 
amateur.  Four  hundred  feet  can  be  firmly  glazed  or  unglaied  ir 
Dur.  Drawings.  &c,  for  i  stamp,  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 
THOMAS  A.  BICKLEY.  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham. 


*roceedinfjs  in  Chancerj-  < 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— "When  you  ask  for 

SAYNOR   AND   COOKE'S   WARRANTED    PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDUING  KNIVES,  sec  that  you  get  them. 
Observe   the   mark    SAYNOR,    also    the   Corporate    Mark,    Obtain 

S.  &!  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  arc 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quahty,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one.  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
ihcir  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S    AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  I 

Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  irg  years. 


K^ 


t  durable.     Price  List,  wh 

SDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shorcditch,  Londo 


R^ 


Petersburg, 

rptioii  of  Mats  at  equal! 
^     BLACKBURN  A 
and  5,  Wormwood  Sti 


J.  BLACKBURN  . 


rior  close  Mat,  455.1501. 


id  35s.  per  1 
SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  ^ 


H 


ESSIANS  and  SCRIMS  for  COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  zrf.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancine  \id. 
54.inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3^.,  Md    4^.,  Md.  and  Md. 
72     „  „  „       4j^rf:,5;3rf.,M.,6;:i</., and  upwards 

BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canva! 


NEW    TWINE    NETTING,   2  yard 
yard  ;  -'4  mesh,  2  yards  wide,  Zd.  per  yard. 
TINT,,   76  mesh  to  square  inch,  4',/  per  squai 
TANNED    NETTING,    i';.V.    per   yard,   2   yard 
NETS,  FISHING  NETS,  lilRU  NETS.     Seel 
W.  CULLINGFOKD,  Forest  Gate,  L< 


fSSv 


w 


ETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c.— TANNED  NETTING  fa 
Protecting  the  aboye  from  Frost,  Blight;  Birds,  &c.,  a  yards  wide 
3if.  per  yard,  or  too  yards,  20J.  ;  J  yards  wide,  td.  per  yard,  or  50  yards. 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  bd.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  tj.  per  yard  ;  5i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  td.  per  yard.  Alsc 
TI FFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  b  St  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 


EDGINGTON'S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
and  most  (Jurable,  at  td.  per  square  yard, 
250,  500,  or  1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  66  yea 

EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for   Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  and 

'^IdGINGTON'S    CRICKET   and    GARDEN    TENTS   are 

""sh'aW'S  and  WALLER'S  NETTINGS,  samples  of  material 
Be  particular-FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
■  Road,  London,  S.E. 
good    Second-hand    Government    TENTS 
ADvssmia,  tor  saie,  cheap.    A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
International  Exhibition,  1862.    Class  XIX.    Honourable  Mention. 

ET.    ARCHER'S    "FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  FrogmoreandKew  Gardens.     It  is  m; 

is  applied. 


CO.,  52,  Old  Kent  Road, 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


HENDERSON  A 


,St.]ohn'sWood,N.W. 


Gardeners. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  inuch  pleasure  in  slating  that 
•  he  has  upon  his  GARDENERS'  REGISTER  many  Men  of 

HEAD^GARDiFnEr!  GAliD^^ER  and°BAILIFF,  or  UNDER 
GARDENER.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  such  may  rely  upon 
B.  S.  W.  recommending  only  those  whose  conduct  and  abilities  are 

""    oria  and  Paratlise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER    (Head).— Age    35,     married ;     good 
practical  Cultivator  of  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables;  Land 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  now  leaving 
one  of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland,  owing  to  death  of  his 
employer.     Testimonials  of  the  highest  class.-A.    B.,  Mr.    R.   B. 


RDENER    (Head).— Age    34,    married,    without 

family  ;  thorouehly  experienced  and  practical  Man.  Eight  years 
lan.  Will  not  treat  for  a  single-handed  place.— Refcrt 
Rev.  C.  B.  REID,  Hanw 


G^ 


ARDENER  (Heal 

practical  in  all  tranche 
accepted.      Good    references.  —  A. 


Age  40,  married  ;  thoroughly 
the  profession.     No  single-handed 


Mr.   Wood,  To 


GARDENER  (Head).— The  Advertiser,  who  is  now 

Fwe'vears^charactlr.— A.  B.,  Post  Office,  HatScld,  Herts, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married  ;  has  had 
I4^years'  experience  in  first-class  Gardens.  Thoroughly  under- 
stands Eariy  Forcing,  Pines,  Vines,  &c-.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Character  will  bear  the  stnctest 
investigation.— M.  W.,  19,  Hill  Street,  Leamington.  


GARDENER  (Head),  age  36,  married,  two  children 
(youngest  five).— Mr.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nurseries,  Putney, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  to  any  Lady  or  Gentlemen  a  thorough 

practical  Man,  well  versed  in  Early  and  Late  Forcir-    "— ■■ •■ 

Flower  Gardening;  also  C      '     -  "   '    -^      ^ 

good  character. — A.  " 


:  and  Land.     Four  and  a-half  ) 


/  1  ARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— Charles  Butters. 

vT  for  six  years  Head  Gardener  to  tlie  Duchess  Dowager  of  Cleve- 
land, at  Downham  Hall  (whom  he  has  left  because  of  the  Sale  of  the 
Estate),  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in 
want  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  Excellent  references  from 
late  employer.— CHARLES  BUTTERS,  White  Hart  Street,  Thetford. 


C'1  ARDENER  (Head),  Protestant,  married,  Englisl:. 
T  —A  practical  Man  of  business,  who  has  had  the  Management  o' 


Esq.,  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.  

p  ARDENER    (Head,     Working).— Middle -aged, 


employer  (16  years).- 
Mr.  J.  SCOTT,  The  £ 


;;a"cfe77ro' 


GARDENER    (Head,     Working).— Married,     one 

Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory  Plants,  also  Flower  and   Kitchen  Gardening.      Go. 
"    A.,  Head  Gardener,   Parkhursl  He—    «^ci-m,., 


and    Kit 
a  Cottage,  Eden  Road,  Low 


Gi' 


Crove,    Lower  Norwood, 


GtJ 


ARDENER  (FiRST-cLASs).— Henrv  Bailey 


M  E  S        P  H  I  L  L 


C  O. 


GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
As  supplied  by  them  to   Mr.   Rivers,   to   the    Royal   Horticultural 
Society,  and  to  most  of  the  Nobility,  Clerfn',  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  Box  contains  too  feet.     The  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  stated. 
SQUARES  20  by  i2,  20  by  13,  20  by  14,  20  by  15. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
These  'prices  only  apply  to  the  siies  stated. 


,2  by  ,0 
13  by  II 
;i  I'y  ',1 


SMALL  SHEET   StJUARES    (in  10-.  feet  Boxes). 

ro  bv  8       lo'i'  by  S>4         ..     135.  6d. 


IMPROVED     PATENT 
\D,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 


SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
ROLLED  PLATE 
-      ORNAMENTAL 


'  description  of  GLAsfe,  of  the  best  Mam 
terms.      Lists    of    Prices    and    Estir 


-1  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  ij.6i.  per  yard. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide 11.  od.  per  yai 

Three  yards  wide 2r.  fcf.  per  yai 

Four  yards  wide 3J.  6rf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  7oyardslong,  sJ^rf.  toS!^rf.  p.  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6}id.  and 
Siid.  per  yard. 

ELlSHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frlgi  Domo,"3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  (Jountry. 
NOTICE.-Removcd  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Seed  Trade. 

PARTNER  WANTED.— An  Active  Business  Man, 
having  a  first-class  Connection,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Seed  Trade  in  all  its  branches,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Partner, 
active  or  otherwise,  who   would  be  willing  to  embark  in  trade  with 

extensive  Seed  Establishment,  doing  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  and  is  well  known  in  the  London  Trade.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory references  can  be  given.  None  but  Principals  treated  with.— For 
particulars  and  capital  required,  A.  Z..  Messrs.  Hurst  Sr  Son,  Seed 
Merchants,  Leadenhall  Stree,  London,  E  C. 


w 


ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER.— One  who 

ly-out  Gardens   to  a  Plan  ;  must  be  a  Competent  Man, 
d     the     Sea-side     climate.— Address,    stating     terms 


.  RUSHTON,  Secretary,  Raikes  Hall  1 


c  Gardens  and  Aquariui 


WANTED,    a    GARDENER    (Head,    Working), 
where  two  or  three  are  kept. — Must  be  thoroughly  up  in  th( 


^AN-TED,    a   firsl-cb 

Nat?ve  G°ul°n"o'  Com '^V '                 ' 

ss   M. 

\KKET 

G. 

\rdi;xi:r. 

RANTED,  n    ,,      ,; 

ab?uM!'r'  -'''''■;• ' ,  M 

,.,:,'..  \v;,;;. 

W-l^','^/'  ■ 

\  I   KSERY- 

.  M, 

GARDENER  (experienced),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 
man—Age   46,    married,    no    children.       Good    character.— 
G.  M.  B.,  Post  Office,  Slough,  Bucks. 


G 


ARDENER.— Age    29,   Scotch  ;    14  gears'  sound 

experience;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Kitchen,  Flower, 
d  Fruit  Gardening  ;  also  the  Early  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers 
d    Vegetables,    &c.     Thoroughly      proficient.— A.   B.,   Post  Office 


G^ 


,  Osborn  Villas,  Lee  Green,  Kc 


^  ARDENER,    or    GARDENER    and    BAIUFF.- 

JT  Married,  one  child  ;  has  had  excellent  experience  and  has  hii 
commendations  —AH    particulars    on     application    to    A.    R.    M 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment,  where 
one  or  two  are  kept  in  the  Houses.— Age  23;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Culture  of  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Early  and  Late  Forcing, 
and  generalroutineof  Gardening.— A.  B.,Mr.  Baxendine,  Nurseryniim, 
Guildford,  Surrey.  


FOREMAN  (General).— Age 22,  steady;  understands 
Forcing,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and   Kitchen  Garden.     Two  years' 
good  character  from  last  place.— W.  W.,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Slaida 


Propagating,  Grafting  and   Plant  Growir 
Bow'dcn,  Chesfiir 


undcrst.inds    Stock,    &c.— R.   R., 

To  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER.— Has  had  three  and  a-half  years' experi- 
ence.     Can   be   hlKhly   recommended —E.   A,,    i.   Brook    Lane, 


Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,— Fifteen  years'  experience  with  Agricul- 
tural, Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  a  good  knowledge 
~>{  the  Nurser>-  and  Florist  Business.  Good  reference.— A.  O.  F., 
J,  St.  Andrew's,  U.\bridge. 
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ODAMS'S   NITRO-PHOSPHATE  or  BLOOD   MANURE. 

ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO  BI-PHOSPHATE  (or  prepared)  GUANO. 

Manufactured 


Norfolk. 


Chief  Offices-109,  Fenchurch  Stn 


Directors. 
Chairman— John  Clayden,  LittlebuTy,  Essex. 
Deputy    Chairman— John    Collins,    255,    Camden 
Edward  Bell,  48.  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 
Richard  Hunt,  Stanstead  Abbot.  H( 
Robert  Leeds,  Wicken  House,  Brar 
George  Saville,  Ingthorpe,  near  Slai 
Samuel  Jonas,  Chnshalf  Grange,  Es^ca. 
Charles  Dorman,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C 
Thomas  Webb,  Hildersham.  Cambridgeshire. 
Jonas  Webb,  Melton  Ross,  Lincolnshire. 
C.  J.  Lacy,  60,  West  Smithfield,  E.C. 

Managing  Director— James  Odams. 
Bankin-iAessTs.  Eametts,  Hoares  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
SoKrt'tor^- Messrs.  Kingsford  &  Dorman,  23,  Essex  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Auditcr~-J.  Carter  Jonas,  Cambridge. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
Agriculturists,  circumstances  that  have  earned  for  it  another  title,  viz., 
"THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 
Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied  to  the  Agricultural   Public,   and   the   increasing  demand   that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  ol 


;  Secretary,  or  may 


ready  lor  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  nne  conaiiion.  it  is  oeiievea  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;    it  contains  21  percent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 

^odcker.  Dr.VndereSi°"professor  Way,  Mr  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibson! 
Delivered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ry  15.  1B70. 

ilts  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
raple'of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano.  These  results  speak 
r  themselves.  I  need  therefore  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda- 
m  of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Mapure. 
he  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
id  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
\derstand  you    guarantee  to   furnish,   and   was   in  a   fine   state  ol 

cm.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  "  Augustus  Voelcker. 

'The  Secretary,  RF,ES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  Kinff  William  Street, 
London,  E.C." 


will  it  be  appreciated  by 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  ;      ' *' " 


Thomson.   Bonar 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 

OOLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDER. 
OTall  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


HYTOSMEGM 

PLANT  CLEANSER,  dest^roys  Scale,   Mealy  Bug, 


Spider.  &c.,  without  injury  to  I 
The   NEW  SHOWERER,   I 


their 


Blight. 

Gardeners  Troubled  with  the  above,  would  do  w 

WILKIE'S  BLIGHT  COMPOSITION 
DESTRUCTION.     It  offers  a  safe  and  speedy  remedy,  and 

and  61.  each.     It  bears  being  considerably  diluted.     Post  Office  orders 
from  unknown  Correspondents. 
WILKIE'S    CONDENSED    COMPOSITION,  in  bottles  at  2s., 


The  a 


i  may  be  had  through  all  thepnncipal  Nurse 
and  Seedsmen,  and  wholesale  of 

.  WILKIE,  Oak  Lodge  Gardens,  Addison  Road,  Kensingtoi 


of  blowing.    P 

To  be  had   of  Me 
Street,    Clerkenwell, 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in     every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill. 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works.  Leeds. 


For  Reaping  Machines, 


Catalogues  free. 


IHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 

Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Tiposition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
^Fo/_  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apph 


THOMAS  CHILD,  Managci 


n^  i.C. 


IHE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 

To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
cay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
mposiiicin  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

or  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
nagcr,  3gA,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


VTR.    JAMES     ERASER    (of    the    late    Firm    of 

IVX  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road),  undertakes  HORTICUL- 
TURAL VALUATIONS  of  every  description.  SALES  by 
AUCTION.  &c.— Maylands  Farm,  Romford,  Essex,  E. 


M^ 


PRIZE  I'IGS, 


iand'sOVvi'fOT'sALE.' 


To  Market  Gaxdeners  and  Others. 

<:    LET,  on  a    Twenty  Years'  LEASE,    from 
•""'■'      -'  -   HALF  ACRES  of  good 


FOURTEEN  ACRES  of  LAND,  near  a  Railwa. 
from  Horsham  and  Tunbriclpe  Wells,  and  within  an  hour  of  Brighton, 
is  wishing  10  have  the  same  OCCUPIED,  for  a  few  years  or  per- 
manently, cither  by  a  Market  Gardener  or  a  Florist.  Arrangements 
would  be  made  for  compensation  for  permanent  improvements,  and 
for  Trees  planted.  A  small  Stream  of  Water  runs  along  the  ground. 
Mr.  W.  H.  C,  7,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 


Important  to  Nurseiymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 


LEASES,   with    possessioi 


CHISWICK  'NURSERIES,    comprising  a 
roomed   Dwelling-house,  with   Seed   Shop  and  Onict 

he°af?SwijhhM°wa'   ' 
Greenhouse  Plants;  also'aboiii 


!  Greenhouses   and  : 


3use  Plants ;  also  about  I2\i  acres  of  rich  and  productive  Land, 
with   first-class  general  Nursery  Stock.      Held  under  two 


further    particulars    apply  to    Me: 
RIS,  Auctfoneers  and  vSruers,  Leytc 


PROTHEROE 


TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Tentier,  pursuant  to  an  Order  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a  cause  of  Meldrum  v. 
Hayes,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  of  Kendal,  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
Solicitor,  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  day  of  July,  1871, at  3  o'clock  in  the 

fhe'cOofivVILll'  a''nVsT'oCK"'in''T'RADE  of  the"BUSIN'EsTof 
NURSERYMAN  and  SEEDSMAN  of  the  late  JAMES  MELDRUM 
deceased,  now  carried  on  by  his  E.secutors,  at  the  Nurseries,  at  Castle 
Street,  Mints  Feet,  Canal  Head  and  Skewbarrow  Garden,  at  Kendal 
aforesaid,  and  at  the  Shop  and  Premises  situate  in  the  Market  Place, 
Kendal.  The  said  Nurseries  consist  of  about  14a.  or.  op.,  of  Land 
laid  out  as  Gardens  and  well  stocked. 

Particulars  of  the  Stock,  and  particulars  and  conditions  of  Sale  and 
Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  said  Mr.  JOHN  BOLTON, 
of  Kendal,  aforesaid,  and  of  ^I^  JOHN  WILSON,  Solicitor,  Kendal. 

Dated  this  23d  day  of  June,  i87r. 

JOSHUA  BIRD  ALLEN,  Chief  Clerk. 
NICOL  &  Son,  88,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  London, 
Plaintifl's  Solicitors. 


M' 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Establlslied  OrcMds. 

,  J.  C.  STEVENS   will  SELL  by  AUCTION,   f 
lis  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Ctjvent  Garden,  W.C.,c 


established  ORC 

Ls'lia'Turlieri'"^"'" 
„     Schilleriana 

MMdevS'liaSd'eni 


Vanda  suavis 
Aetides  Warn! 
Cypripediumn 
Dendrobiuin  V 
F 
Saccolabiura  gi 


f  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Pine-apple  Place,  Malda  'Vale,  Edgware  Road. 

To  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagee,  in  Two  Lots,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY, 
July  20,  at  2  otlock  precisely,  the  LEASES  and  STOCK,  with 
possession,  of  the  old  and  well-known  NURSERIES  of  Messrs- 
Arthur  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  Edgware  Road.     The 

Piiie"a'p^e"uc°e°"Home  Vu^rsirj"  ""  °        °      °""'  "*" 


House,'l 


Shop  I 


ate"r"'com''*',^s! 
-a,  and  Scullei 
1  front,  and  sm 


ny  Ornamental  Show   House,  bnop  in  in 

Chief  Clerk's   Office,  Private    oScc,  tw 

house.  Ornamental  Stove-house,  Hard-wooded  Propagating-house 
and  Shed,  Vinery  used  for  Camellias  and  Orange  Trees,  Four  Ranges 
ol  Brick  Pits,  Two  deep  Brick  Pits  filled  with  Azaleas,  several  Sheds, 
Ornamental  Evergreens  and  Flowering  Summer  Plants,  a  large  mass 
of  Aucubas,  Standard  Ornamental  Trees,  Euonymus,  Azaleas,  Hollies, 
and  Ten  large  Beds  of  good  Rhododendrons. 

Also  LEASE  of  GROUND,  HAMILTON  TERRACE,  adjoining 
Pine-apple  Place,  50  years  to  run,  at  £8g  per  annum,  Spanrool  Rose- 

specimin  Az'alea"housc,  specim'en'  Heath-house,  long  House  ftr 
Azaleas,  large  Three-Span-roof  House  for  \-ines  and  Stove  Plants, 
specimen  Camellia-house,  small  Orange-house,  14  Brick  Pits,  Glass 
Lobby,  Framing  and  Lights,  a  large  number  of  Sheds,  Stabling, 
Offices,  Carpenter's  Shop,  Three  Fowl-houses,  Plants  in  Pots,  &c- 
,  Also  LEASE  of  GARDEN    ROAD   NURSERY,    rent   ,£23    per 

'Three  Cottages 

35,  Old  Jewrj',  E.C:  and  01  Mr.  J.  c  bir-vt:-i\a.  Auctioneer  and 
'Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 

N.B.— Part  of  the  Purchase  Money  may  remain  on  Mortgage. 


Bulbrldge  Bam  Sale. 


AUCTION    of  Mr.    Rawlences    RAM    LAMBS    and    RAMS    wifl 
take  place  at  BULBRIDGE  FARM,  WILTON,  on  WEDNESDAY, 

Mr.  Rawlence  has 


luring    the  present  year  Fi 
Bath  and    VVest  of'  Englai 


TDEDFORDSHIRE     AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

/r:^..l-i"nl>->i<:i"-B-'l'=. adjoining  Counties).  —  The    SEVENTIETH 


—  — -i  at  Bedford,  on  THURSDAY.  Tulv20 

A  HORTICULTURAL  and    FLORAL  EXHIBITION,  togK 
ith  a  POULTRY  SHOW,  will  be  held  on  the  same  day  in  adioinin" 
rounds.     The  Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  will  attend, 
o'clock.     The  Committee  hope  to  be  favoured  with  the  attendance 

Cheap  Tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  Midland,  London  and  North- 
I'estern.   and    Great    Northern    fcallwa      ^  _        .      - 

Railway  Bills. 


Great    Northern    J; 
particulars  see  Railway  Bills.  THOS.  LESTER, 

~    ~       '    Green,  Bedford. 


3,  St.  Pet 


MANCHESTER  and  LIVERPOOL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— Prize  Lists  for  the  Show  at  Liverpool  in 
SEPTEMBER  NEXT  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretari-. 
Upwards  of  THREE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  are  offered  in 
PRIZES,  including  £iin  for  the  best  Hunter,  £80  for  the  best  Short- 
horned  Bull,  upwards  oi  {fl20  for  Dogs,  £250  for  Pc 

-      '    -  Entries  cl 

THOMAS  RIGBY,  Secretary, 


BIRMINGHAM  HORSE  SHOW,  1871.— The 
SIXTH  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  HORSES,  PONIES, 
CARRIAGES,  HARNESS,  &c-,  will  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall. 
Birmingham,  on  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and 
FRIDAY,  August  rl,  r6,  17,  and  18 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  July  29. 
For  PRIZE  LISTS  and  all  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretarj-, 
39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. J.  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  i87i.-The  TWENTY-THIRD  GREAT  ANNUAT. 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
Bingley  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  November  25,  27,  28,  29.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  10  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND  T\¥0  HUNDRED 
and  TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

PRIZE  LISTS,  CERTIFICATES  of  ENTRY,  and  every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October 


JOHN  B.  lVtHALL,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1871. 


WOLVERHAMPTON,  which  diviiies  with 
curious  exactness  the  iron  and  manufac- 
turing industry  in  its  neighbourhood  from  the 
agricultural— the  "black  country"  stretching 
directly  southwards  from  it,  and  a  green  and 
fertile  country  coming  up  to  its  very  suburbs  on 
the  north — has  during  the  past  week  been  the 
common  centre  of  attraction  for  both  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  classes.  Farmers  from 
every  county  have  been  drawn  together  by  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  its  showyard,  and  crowds  of  spectators 
from  its  grimy  southern  neighbourhood  have 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  whatever  is  foremost  in  the 
live  stock  and  the  implements  of  the  farm.  The 
agriculturist  is  yearly  realising  more  and  more 
his  indebtedness  to  the  ironworkers  of  the 
country — almost  everything  he  uses  now  is  iron, 
wooden  ploughs  and  harrows  are  no  more,  carts 
and  waggons  and  the  frames  of  threshing 
machines  seem  to  be  nearly  all  that  is  left  for  the 
carpenter  to  do  for  him—  and  on  the  other  hand, 
iron  workers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
not  only  as  furnishing  them  with  their  home 
supplies  of  food,  but  as  taking  from  them  no  small 
portion  of  the  products  of  their  industry.  This 
Wolverhampton  show  has  been  thus  a  whole- 
some mutual  introduction  of  two  sets  of  workers, 
who  are  now  more  nearly  related  than  they  may 
have  thought  ;  and  each  is  the  stronger  and  the 
better  for  being  brought  to  feel  its  dependence 
on  and  interest  in  the  other. 

The  showyard  in  which  they  have  met  has 
been  more  than  usually  good.  Classes  of  Short- 
horns, several  of  them  unrivalled  in  the  past 
history  of  English  exhibitions,  161  entries  in  all, 
contributed  by  42  breeders  in  31  English  and 
many  Scottish  and  Irish  counties  —  excellent 
classes  of  Herefords,  and  a  good  show  of 
Devons,  87  and  47  entries  respectively,  shown, 
the  one  by  28  breeders,  and  the  other  by  12 
breeders,  in  1 1  and  6  English  counties,  and  a  few 
Scotch  and  Irish  counties  respectively — and  a 
capital  show  of  Channel  Island  stock,  besides 
other  less  definite  classes,  make  up  a  very  good 
exhibition  of  our  cattle.  Noble  classes  of 
Leicester  and  Southdown  sheep — fair  classes  of 
Cotswolds  and  Lincolns  and  Oxford  and  West 
County  Downs— a  very  remarkable  exhibition  of 
the  Shropshire  breed— besides  small  classes  ol 
Ryeland,  Dorset,  Cheviot,  and  mountain  sheep, 
make  up  a  very  perfect  representation  of  the 
sheep  stock  of  the  country.  The  pig  classes 
include  most  perfect  illustrations  of  the  white 
breeds,  a  fair  display  of  the  black  breeds,  and  a 
good  show  of  Berkshires.  The  horses,  which 
have  proved  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  yard — 
the  ring  in  which  they  are  paraded  having  been 
continually  surrounded  by  a  dense  throng— are  a 
stronger  and  better  collection  of  their  several 
classes  than  has  been  witnessed  .at  any  previous 
show  of  the  Society. 

If  this  be  a  fair  account  of  the  live  stock  yard, 
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what  shall  be  said  of  the  implement  department  ? 
It  is  more  useful  and  substantial,  less  disfigured 
by  petty  and  bazaar-like  stands,  than  we 
have  seen— characterised  by  an  appearance  of 
business-like  utility,  with,  however,  but  little 
novelty  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  whom  we 
hear  described  as  "the  miscellaneous  judges," 
who  award  the  silver  medals  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  round  the 
40  or  50  sheds  here  gathered  full  of  implements 
and  tools  of  every  kind,  adapted  for  every  scale 
of  farming — from  steam-ploughs  that  will  culti- 
vate a  "land"  in  a  single  bout,  to  spades  and 
forks  and  drills  for  hand  use— without  being 
impressed  by  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
growth  which  the  agricultural  machine  manufac- 
ture of  this  country  has  experienced  during  the 
career  of  the  Society.  This,  then,  has  been  the 
spectacle  offered  at  Wolverhampton,  and  en- 
joyed, so  far  as  weather  would  permit,  by  the 
crowds  who  have  thronged  the  showyard. 

If  we  may  now  venture  upon  a  criticism  in- 
tended more  for  professional  than  for  general 
readers,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  sources 
whence  the  show  proceeds.  The  Shorthorns 
exhibited  by  42  breeders  in  31  English  coun- 
ties are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  ubiquity 
of , the  dominant  breed  of  the  country;  never- 
theless, considering  that  ubiquity  and  the 
hundreds  of  our  pure-bred  herds,  they  dis- 
play less  energy  and  public  spirit  on  the 
part  of  breeders,  than  do  the  Herefords  with 
their  28  breeders,  or  even  the  Devons  with  their 
12  herds  represented.  In  these  last  it  is  plain 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  several 
breeds  have  exerted  themselves.  In  the  sheep 
classes  the  difference  thus  exhibited  amounts 
indeed  to  contrast.  The  whole  of  the  Lei- 
cesters  are  shown  by  only  five  breeders — the 
whole  of  the  Cotswolds  by  six,  the  whole  of  the 
Southdowns  by  nine.  And  the  numbers  of  sheep 
in  these'three  classes  are  67,  56,  and  80  respec- 
tively. Look  now  at  the  Shropshires.  There  are 
39  flocks  here  represented,  and  no  fewer  than 
538  sheep  shown,  the  whole  of  the  other  sheep 
classes  together  numbering  only  401.  Surely  there 
is  a  lesson  here  of  energy  and  public  spirit — reso- 
lution to  carry  public  opinion  —  determination 
to  show  what  the  live  stock  of  a  single  English 
county  can  accomplish— that  may  be  taken  to 
heart  by  those  who  undertake  to  illustrate  the 
merits  of  our  other  breeds,  whether  of  sheep  or 
cattle.  Let  us  in  particular  call  the  attention  of 
the  Gloucestershire  cultivators  of  the  Cotswold 
breed  of  sheep.  They  have  the  very  grandest  of 
the  Flock  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  never  ade- 
quately represented,  and  most  of  the  exhibitors 
this  year  are  from  other  counties,  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  prizes  going  to  Norfolk  ! 

In  the  implement  yard  the  great  feature  is  the 
success  of  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  in  the  steam 
cultivation  competition.  They  carry  off  both 
the  1st  and  2d  prizes  (^100  and  £^0)  for  "the 
best  combination  of  machinery  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  by  steam-power  ;"  the  ist  prize  (^50) 
for  "  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  weight 
of  the  steam-engine  not  to  exceed  10  tons;" 
the  1st  prize  (^50)  for  the  best  combination  of 
machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  an 
ordinary  agricultural  engine,  whether  self-pro- 
pelling or  portable  ;  and  Lord  Vernon's  cup 
(^100)  for  "the  best  combination  of  machinery 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the 
cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ^700."  They 
also  win  the  special  prizes  for  plough,  subsoiler, 
digger,  cultivator,  scarifier,  and  root-extractor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  FiSKEN  system  of  steam 
cultivation  receives  a  second  prize  in  its  class  ; 
and  Messrs.  Howard,  whcJ  may  be  named  as 
the  great  rival  steam-cultivating  house,  receive 
the  second  prize  in  the  class  for  cultivation  by 
ordinary  agricultural  engines,  and  the  prizes  for 
the  best  harrow,  and  the  best  drill,  and  the  best 
combined  subsoiler  and  ridger. 

We  confess  that  we  are  glad  to  find  the  judges 
in  the  first  of  the  above  decisions  doing  what 
in  them  lies  to  check  that  growth  towards  the 
gigantesquc,  which  in  steam  cultivation  has 
threatened  to  become  monstrous.  It  is  Fowler's 
1 2-horse  power  double  engine  set  that  is  placed 
first — the  2o-horse  power  engines  are  placed 
second.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  he  who  can 
pack  the  greatest  number  of  horse-power  on  four 
wheels  will  beat  his  weaker  neighbour  at  the 
pinch,  yet  it  is  well  not  to  ignore  the  ordinary 
and  average  circumstances  of  English  farms 
and  English  farming  ;  and  the  judges  have  done 


right  to  let  the  manufacturer  know  that  these  are 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  should  guide 
him  in  catering  for  his  customers. 

The  novelties  of  the  showyard  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  a  thatch-making  machine, 
and  a  simple  pulley  slide  in  the  thatcher's  ladder 
for  supplying  him  with  material  ;  a  simple  and 
very  workman-like  potato-riddle,  for  use  in  the 
field  at  digging  time  ;  a  potato-planter,  which 
ribs  the  land,  sows  rather  than  "  sets "  the 
tubers,  and  covers  them  up  ;  a  clever  feeding- 
house  arrangement,  by  which  Turnips  are  sliced 
or  cake  broken  and  fed  into  the  manger  as  the 
machine  carrying  both  is  pushed  along  the 
feeding  gangway.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  report  in  other  pages  for  these  and  other 
particulars.  This  general  reference  to  the  yard 
must  not,  however,  conclude  without  mention  of 
the  very  admirable  stands  of  plants  and  seeds  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  SuTTON,  Messrs.  Carter, 
Messrs.  GiBBS,  Messrs.  Wheeler,  and  others, 
to  which  further  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 


We  have  again  to  report  the  triumph  of  the 
Four-course  Crop  Rotation— this  year  pure 
and  simple.  The  prize  farm  in  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Wolverhampton  district  has 
been  cultivated  by  its  present  tenant  for  more 
than  20  years  upon  this  principle  ;  and  no 
variation  from  it,  for  the  safety  of  the  Clover 
crop,  has  been  permitted.  There  has  been  no 
such  device  as  an  eighth  in  Peas  or  Beans  in 
order  to  create  a  double  interval  of  time  between 
successive  Clovers — hardly  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  catch  crop,  such  as  the  management  of 
last  year's  prize  farm  sanctioned,  in  order  to 
vary  the  rapidly  recurring  monotony  of  cul- 
tivation under  the  four-field  course  of  crop- 
ping. Wheat,  Turnips,  Barley,  and  Clover, 
have  been  the  almost  invariable  succession  ; 
and  the  land  at  Sherlowe,  the  farm  which  has 
been  this  year  decorated,  looks  as  if  it  liked  it. 
The  Wheat,  indeed,  is  only  fair  ;  but  the  winter 
had  destroyed  so  much  that  a  great  deal  had  to 
be  re-sown,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  the 
management  that  it  looks  so  well.  The  Mangel 
Wurzels,  Swedes,  and  common  Turnips  are  all 
first-rate.  The  Barley  is  magnificent.  The 
second  growth  of  Clover,  with  Rye-grass  among 
it,  is  giving  a  good  bite  to  lambs  and  yearlings — 
though  the  crop  of  hay  from  it  has  not  been  very 
good,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  second  year's  growth 
had  been  kept  on, owing  to  adifficult  seed-time  and 
consequent  loss  of  plant  last  year.  "  You  will  see 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  cropping,"  we  were 
told,  "  but  the  live  stock  is  undeniably  first-rate." 
The  country  generally  thereabouts  is  well  cropped, 
and  that  may  account  for  the  judgment  given  us 
of  this  year's  produce — for,  as  regards  the  half 
occupied  by  the  Barley  and  the  green  crops,  the 
land  was  covered  as  one  rarely  sees  it  on  the  best 
of  soils  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  the  quality 
of  the  land  at  Sherlowe  is  not  by  any  means  of 
the  best,  although  the  soil  is  such  as  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  cultivator. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr. 
Forrester  at  home  (Sherlowe,  High  Ercall, 
near  Wellington),  during  the  short  visit  paid  to 
his  farm  immediately  after  the  announcement 
of  its  success  in  the  prize  farm  competition  ; 
but  a  very  intelligent  bailiff,  who  had  been  on 
the  land  as  long  as  his  master,  accompanied  us 
through  the  fields. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  this  year,  unhke 
that  of  last  year,  has  no  doubt  been  materially 
influenced  by  the  quality  and  management  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  farm.  A  better  herd  of  Here- 
fords, a  better  flock  of  Shropshires,  one  rarely 
sees.  So  far  as  derived  from  them — the  annual 
meat  produce  of  the  land  (rather  more  than  400 
acres,  of  which  less  than  300  are  arable)  may  be 
put  at  25  to  30  2i  to  3-year-old  Herefords,  sold 
at  from  £2°  upwards  each,  derived  from  about 
as  many  cows,  which,  with  their  produce  up  to 
this  age,  make  up  the  Sherlowe  herd  ;  and  some 
200  fat  shearHngs,  fed  up  to  15  months,  and 
then  fetching  50J-.  and  upwards  as  mutton— the 
produce  of  150  to  i5o  capital  Shropshire  ewes, 
which  with  their  lambs  make  upthe  Sherloweflock 
— as  compact,  tidy,  and  symmetrical  a  lot  of  sheep 
as  if  they  were  pure-bred  Southdowns.  We  do 
not  see  that  these  are  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  70  acres  of  such  a  green  crop  as  is  this  year 
awaiting  them — but  of  any  further  purchase  of 
stock  for  winter  keeping  we  have  no  information. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  varying  quantity  of  pork 
and  bacon  fed,  not  bred,  upon  the  farm. 

The  grain  produce  may  be  put  at  4  to  45  qr., 
or  sometimes  more,  of  Wheat,  over  some  70  or 


75  acres,  and  from  44  to  50  bushels — this  year 
certainly  much  more — of  Barley  over  a  similar 
extent.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
produce  of  only  second-rate,  and  for  the  most 
part  light  and  easily  worked,  red  land.  It  is  a 
produce  due  not  merely  to  natural  fertility  and 
good  tillage,  but  to  the  large  purchases  of  oilcake 
and  manures  which  are  annually  made. 

Four  pairs  of  horses,  with  an  odd  one,  accom- 
plish all  the  work  at  Sherlowe  Farm — easily 
accomplish  it,  for  everything  is  already  done,  and 
the  horses  are  all  at  grass.  The  Mangels  and 
earlier  Swedes  already  nearly  cover  the  land  ; 
the  later  Swedes  are  being  singled  ;  Kohl 
Rabi  is  a  capital  plant,  all  singled  ;  the  com- 
mon Turnips  are  ready  for  the  hoe.  Seventy- 
two  acres  are  all  thus  covered  with  a  most 
promising  plant.  All  the  farm  is  as  clean  as 
possible  ;  we  saw  no  Couch  nor  any  other 
weed  that  we  remember,  unless  the  Plantain 
among  a  somewhat  imperfect  Clover  plant  be 
considered  one.  Some  20  tons  of  Proctor  & 
Rvland's,  and  Griffin  &  Morris's  Turnip 
manures,  and  2  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  ap- 
plied every  year  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  farm- 
yard dung  from  cake-fed  beasts  is  made  in  stalls 
and  yards. 

The  landlord  has  done  his  part  as  effectually 
as  the  tenant.  The  farmhouse  is  a  mansion,  and 
the  buildings  are  as  well  equipped  and  complete 
a  homestead  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see.  The 
roads  are  good,  the  land  is  drained,  the  fences 
are  well  kept,  the  lines  of  Thorn  as  clean,  and 
tilled  each  year  as  carefully,  as  any  other  crop 
upon  the  farm.  Credit  is  due,  we  understand,  to 
Mr.  FORRE.STER  for  much  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  land.  It  was  formerly  subdivided 
with  great  irregularity-  and  the  larger  fields  and 
straighter  fences  are  his  handiwork.  A  large 
field  of  rough  and  marshy  pasture-land  has  been 
lately  drained,  and  is  being  gradually  got  into 
better  cultivation,  partly  by  paring  and  burning, 
partly  by  ordinary  arable  tillage,  prior  to  laying 
it  down  again.  A  large  extent  of  a  most  pro- 
mising crop  of  Oats  standing  on  this  temporarily 
broken  up  land  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
year's  cropping. 

Sherlowe  may  be  taken,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
sample  of  clean  and  business-like,  comparatively 
small  farm  management,  where  no  great  diffi- 
culties exist,  but  where  by  liberal  treatment  the 
soil  has  been  made  to  yield  much  beyond  the 
produce  of  its  natural  fertility.  We  are  glad  to 
see,  from  the  extra  prizes  which  they  have  been 
able  to  award,  that  the  judges  have  had  their  eye 
upon  the  profitable  character  of  the  management 
as  the  main  test  of  its  merit.  Mrs.  Sankev, 
who  receives  one  of  these  extra  prizes, 
farms  not  far  from  Sherlowe.  We  can 
congratulate  her  upon  magnificent  crops  of 
Wheat  and  Beans,  a  flock  of  useful  large-framed 
Shropshire  sheep,  and  well-kept  fences,  all  of 
which  we  saw  upon  our  way.  And  we  can  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Forrester  upon  a  success  achieved 
apparently  by  long  continuance  in  well  doing 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  management 
proper  for  light  soil  cultivation,  upon  a  mode- 
rately sized  farm  of  mixed  arable  and  pasture-land. 

A  hamlet,  with  the  parish  church,  lies  at  some 
little  distance,  on  the  northern  or  north-western 
side  of  the  farm  ;  large  and  open  fields,  with 
occasional  woodland,  slope  southwards  from  it  ; 
and  Sherlowe  itself,  so  liberally  and  handsomely 
equipped,  looks  out  upon  a  smiling  English 
landscape,  the  morning  shadow  of  the  Wrekin 
stretching  over  it,  and  the  distant  Welsh  Hills 
bounding  it  upon  the  west.  It  is  the  very  ideal 
of  a  gentleman  farmer's  home. 

■  Trade  has  been  dull  during  the  past  week  in 

Mark  Lane,  in  spite  of  small  supplies,  with  a  fall  of 

IS.  in  English  Wheat In    the   Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  on  Monday  trade  was  active  at  fully  late  rates. 
On  Thursday  the  tendency  continued  upward. 

The  show  just  terminated  at  Wolverhampton 

has,  we  hope,  turned  out  a  financial  success  in  spite  of 
untoward  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
On  Monday,  a  fine  day,  2654  persons  paid  5^.  each  for 
admittance ;  on  Tuesday,  a  damp  and  douhtfu!  morn- 
ing, after  a  heavy  rainfall  during  the  night,  7064  persons 
paid  2J-.  6,i.  each.  The  yard  was  in  a  very  wet  and 
miserable  plight,  but  the  authorities  did  what  was 
possible  to  make  dry  footpaths  here  and  there 
where  it  was  wetted,  by  means  of  planks  and 
straw.  On  Wednesday,  11,514  paid  half-a-crown 
— weather  still  cold  and  dull  and  showery,  land  still 
soft  and  marshy.  On  Thursday,  up  to  2  P.M.,  42,994 
had  paid  a  shilling  each  to  see  the  show — weather 
fine,  and  footing  firmer  !  These  are  better  than  the 
Oxford  figures.     The  visitors  on  that  occasion  through- 
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out  the  week  were  about  78,000  in  number.  Here 
we  have  a  total  of  64,000  alreacly  at  2  P.M.  on 
Thursday,  and  a  fair  probability,  therefore,  that  the 
total  of  the  week  may  reach  100,000. 


ports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London,  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  the  Chemical 
A'eu's,  some  ollicial  reports,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Lawes  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
854,  and  in  1867  the  Royal  Medal  was  awarded 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 

Mr.  John  Bennett  Lawes. 

A  Memoir  of  Mr.  Lawes  is  a  history  of  successful 

.agricultural  investigation  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 

century— such  as  no  other  time  or  country  offers.     We 

can,  however,  give  but  a  scanty  outline  of  his  life  and    him,   conjointly  with  Dr.   Gilbert,  by  th^  Council  of 
labours  here.  I  the  Society.       Mr,  Lawes  has   also  received  a  gold 

Mr.  J.  B.    Lawes  was  bom   in    1814,   and  on  the    medal  from  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Russia, 
death  of  his  father,  in  1S22,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  1  and  a  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Rothamsted,  in  Hertfordshire.     He  was  educated  at        We  append  to  this  short  notice  two  passages,  one 
Eton,   and  at   Brasenose  College,   Oxford,   where    he    the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  on 

!      remained  from  1832  to  1835  ;  and  he  afterwards  spent    the  presentation  of  a  Royal  Medal  to  Mr.  Lawes  and 

!      some  time  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  the  further  I  Dr.  Gilbert ;  the  other  a  portion  of  the  speech  which 
study     of     chemistry. 

j       He  took  possession  of 

I  his  property  at  Roth- 
amsted in  October, 
1834,  and  at  once  insti- 
tuted experiments  in 
•  agricultural  chemistry. 
He  studied  with  great 
interest  the  researches 
of  De  Saussure  on 
vegetation,  and  sought 
to  apply  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  affect- 
ing practical  agricul- 
ture. Among  other 
subjects,  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  then 
Lord  Dacre,  particu- 
larly directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that 
bones,  which  proved  so 
valuable  as  manure  on 
some  lands,  were  quite 
or  almost  useless  on 
others.  Several  hun- 
dred experiments  were 
made,  some  upon  vari- 
ous crops  in  the  field, 
and  others  with  plants 
grown  in  pots,  in  which 
the  constituents  found 
in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
as  well  as  others,  were 
supplied  in  various 
states  of  combination. 

Of  all  the  experi- 
ments so  made,  those 
in  which  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  lime  in 
bones,  bone-ash,  and 
apatite,  was  rendered 
soluble  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
mixtureapplied  forroot 
crops,  gave  the  most 
striking  results.  The 
results  obtained  on  a 
small  scale  in  :S37-S-9, 
were  such  as  to  lead 
to  more  extensive  trials 
in  the  field  in  1840  and 
1 84 1,  and  to  the  taking 
out  of  a  patent  early 
in  1842. 

In  1843  Mr.  Lawes 
established  large  works 
in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  for  the 
manufacture  of  the 
manure  now  generally 
known  under  the  name 
of  superphosphate  of 
lime  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood    that,     after    a 


so  protracted  a  period.  At  the  time  your  medallists  com- 
menced their  experiments  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
certain  saline  bodies,  or  so-called  mineral  constituents, 
were  essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plant, 
and  that  such  substances  must  be  furnished  to  it  by  the 
soil.  The  necessity  of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  was 
also  recognised  ;  but  it  was  imagined,  since  wild  plants 
could  thrive  without  any  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen,  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  this  element  existed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere (in  the  form  chiefly  of  salts  of  ammonia)  to  render 


maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  if  the  different  mineral 
constituents  carried  off  by  the  crop  were  annually  returned 
in  due  quantity  as  mineral  manure  to  the  soil. 

"This  mineral-ash  theory,  as  it  was  termed,  was  pro- 
posed by  Liebig;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  to  be  erroneous,  as  it  embraces  a  part 
only  of  the  truth. 

"  The  field  experiments  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests 
d  in  1843.  Fourteen  acres,  divided  into 
about  twenty  plots,  were 
devoted  to  experiments 
upon  Wheat,  and  seven 
acres,  divided  into  about 
24  plots,  to  experiments 
upon  Turnips.  Subse- 
quently similar  experi- 
ments were  made  upon 
Beans,  Clover,  Barley, 
and  the  mi.\ed  herbage 
of  permanent  meadow 
land.  The  general  plan 
of  the  field  ex-periments 
consisted  in  selecting 
fields  in  a  condition  of 
agricultural  exhaustion, 
that  is,  in  a  state  in 
which  a  fresh  supply  of 
manure  was  needed  to 
fit  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  another  crop.  Upon 
this  exhausted  soil  each 
of  the  most  important 
crops  in  the  rotation 
were  grown,  year  after 
year,  upon  the  same 
spot,  both  without  ma- 
nure and  with  many 
different  descriptions  of 
manure,  each  of  which 
was,  as  a  rule,  applied 
year  after  year  to  the 
same  plot.  By  this 
means  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  point 
of  relative  exhaustion  or 
apply  of  any 
s  of  the 
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"Wheat,  for  example, 
was  grown  year  after 
year  upon  the  same 
land  for  24  years  ;  Tur- 
nips (with  an  interval  of 
three  years)  for  25  years ; 
and  in  the  experiments 
on  rotation  (which  com- 
prised the  '  four-course ' 
of  Turnips,  Bariey,  legu- 
minous crop  [or  fallow], 
and  Wheat)  the  last  of 
the  fifth  '  four-course ' 
rotation  was  completed, 
comprising  20  years 
in  all. 

■'  Parallel  with  the 
field  experiments,  re- 
cords relating  to  the  fall 
of  rain,  atmospheric 
pressiu-e,  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  of  the  dew- 
point,  were  kept  or  col- 
lated, so  as  to  enable 
the  observers  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  the  vary, 
ing  season  upon  the 
quantity  and  quaUty  of 
the  field  produce. 


period  of  nearly  30  years,  the  amount  manufactured 
at  Mr.  Lawes'  works  alone  is  now  more  than  40,000 
tons  annually.  Mr.  Lawes  had  for  some  years  engaged 
the  assistance  of  a  young  chemist,  Mr.  Dobson, 
who,  on  leaving  Rothamsted  in  1843,  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  conjunction  with  whom  a  systematic 
series  of  agricultural  investigations  in  the  field,  the 
feeding  shed,  and  the  laboratory,  was  undertaken. 

An  old  barn  was  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  but  this 
in  time  proved  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
investigations  that  were  carried  on.  About  the  year 
1854  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  as  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  British  Agriculture  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
him  by  the  committee  to  expend  the  amount  in  plate, 
when  he  at  once  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead  of  this, 
it  might  be  devoted  to  providing  a  new  laboratory, 
which  would  enable  him  the  better  to  prosecute  and 
extend  inquiries,  the  publication  of  the  results  of  which 
would  be  the  best  return  he  could  make  for  the 
honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  The 
results  of  the  Rothamsted  investigations,  from  1843  up  to 
the  present  time,  187 1,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Re- 


Mr.    Lawes  delivered  on  receiving  his 
ratory  at  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  to  I 


Dresent   labo' 
lat  gift. 


I.  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  Pres.  R.S.,  rSey.  —  "  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years  in  a  systematic  series  of  researches  upon 
agricultural  chemistry,  with  a  view  of  determining,  by 
exact  experiments,  the  principles,  chemical  and  physio- 
logical, which  are  involved  in  the  genenal  and  fundamental 
of  successful  agriculture. 
These  investigations  have  embraced  :  — 
r.  Researches  into  the  e.xhaustion  of  soils,  including 
experiments  on  Wheat,  on  Bailey,  on  Turnips,  on  Clover, 
and  leguminous  crops. 

"2.  Researches  on  the  principles  of  rotation  and  fallow. 
"  3.  On  the  mixed  herbage  of  grassland. 
"4.  On  the  process  of  vegetation  generally,  including 
researches  upon  the  action  of  manures. 

"5.  On  the  origin  of  nitrogen  in  plants  (Phil.  Trans. 
1861). 

' '  6.  Researches  on  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  animals 
(Phil.  Trans.  1859). 

difficult  to  give  '  " 

conclusions  arrived  at  from 


dent  that  much  remained 
to  be  done  in  perfecting 
the  methods  of  chemical  analysis  before  comparative 
analyses  could  afford  much  assistance  in  determining 
the  relative  productiveness  of  different  soils  ;  and  to  this 
object  our  medallists  addressed  themselves  both  with  skill 
and  success. 

' '  The  practical  v.alue  of  these  experiments  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  taking  the  results  of  twenty  years,  the 
annual  average  produce  in  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre 
without  manure  was  16J,  with  farmyard  manure  exactly 
double,  and  with  artificial  manures  35I  bush.,  the  latter 
being  considerably  more  than  the  average  produce  of 
Great  Britain  when  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  ordinary  coinse. 
"The  produce  of  Wheat  grown  successively  on  the 
same  plot  without  manure  scarcely  altered  from  year  to 
year,  whilst  that  of  the  Turnips  became  reduced  to  nothing ; 
the  effect  of  a  manure  of  superphosphate  being  most 
marked  upon  the  Turnips,  whilst  the  employment  of  salts 
nia  mixed  with  alkaline  salts  and  phosphates  was 
titble  for  Wheat,  although  these  are  not  the 
indicated  by  a  simple  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the 
crops.  The  authors  remark,  '  Indeed  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  agricultural  investigation  seems  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  alone  relying  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  a  crop,  as  directing  to  the  constituents  p'-'^t'- 


number  of  subjects  each  so  complicated  in  its  nature,  so    ably  more  especially  required   to  be  provided  for  it  by 
iportant  in  its  object,  and  continued  systematically  over  I  manures  ;  and  rather  that  the  elucidation  of  agncuiturai 
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principles  must  be  looked  for  from  a  due  consideration  of 
vegetable  physiology  as  well  as  chemistry,  of  the  special 
functional  peculiarities  and  resources  of  different  plants, 
as  well  as  their  actual  percentage  composition.' 

"The  investigation  into  the  feeding  of  animals  was 
even  more  laborious  ;  but  it  was  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  crops.  It  was 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  following  among  other 
important  problems  :  — 

"  I.  The  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  its  several 
constituents,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  a  given  live 
weight,  for  difterent  animals. 

"2.  Thecomparative  development  of  the  different  organs 
in  the  fattening  of  animals,  and  their  composition. 

"3.  The  relation  of  the  manure  produced,  both  in 
quantitv  and  quality,  to  the  food  consumed. 

■•4.  The  expenditure  or  loss,  by  respiration  and  exhala- 
tion of  the  animal,  considered  as  a  meat-producing  and 
manure-making  machine. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  into  this  portion  of 
the  inquiry,  the  principal  results  of  which  are  given  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  1859. 

"It  may  be  sufficient  to  sum  up  these  remarks  by 
stating  that  the  various  inquiries,  to  which  a  brief  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  have  been  conducted  with  a  skill, 
perseverance,  and  success  which  have  placed  their  authors, 
by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  pursued 
this  important  branch  of  experimental  inquiry." 

2.  Extract  from  speech  delivered  July,  1855  (Earl 
of  Chichester  in  the  chair).     Mr.  Lawes  said  :— 

"Gentlemen,  I  will  now  explain  to  you  to  what 
purpose  we  intend  to  devote  your  building,  and  to  show 
you  to  what  extent  science  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  agriculture.  The  great  chemists  of  old  had  an  opinion 
that  science  could  do  but  little  in  aid  of  agriculture. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  class,  wrote 
a  book  on  agricultural  chemistry,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  improvement  resulted  from  it.  If  you  consult  works 
on  agriculture  pre\ious  to  1840,  you  will  find  no  mention 
of  the  terms  commonly  used  now.  The  French  and 
Germans  were  the  first  to  apply  the  science,  and  they 
made  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  agriculture.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  till  Baron  Li ebeg's  works 
were  published  in  1840,  and  this  aroused  the  agriculturists 
of  this  countr>'.  Allow  me  to  say  that  some  writers  on 
chemistry  have  exaggerated  its  importance,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  retarding  rather  than  advancing  the  matter. 
On  looking  at  the  great  advantage  which  chemistry  has 
conferred  on  manufactures,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  same  result  would  arise  to  agriculture  ;  but 
we  must  not  be  dazzled  by  such  predictions.  There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  The  success 
of  our  manufactures  arises  from  a  combination  of  skill  and 
capital  with  an  abundance  of  such  things  as  iron  and  coal, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  our  agriculturists  possess 
equal  skill  and  equal  capital ;  but  where  is  the  abundance 
of  their  raw  material  ?  Where  are  guano  beds  in  Great 
Britain?  We  have  large  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
but  we  are  deficient  in  that  very  important  article- 
ammonia.  If  science  would  give  us  an  abundance  of 
necessary  manures  at  ver>'  low  prices,  it  would 
great  a  revolution  in  agriculture  as  it  has  done 
factures.  But  even  then  there  would  still  remain  a  great 
distinction  in  favour  of  manufacti 
facturer  a  great  and  continued  demand  for  his  goods,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  his  productive  powers.  H 
fresh  buildings  :  he  can  construct  new  steam-( 
I  obtain  the  assistance  of  more  factory  girls, 

af  excellent  manures  at  a  cheap 
ers  would  still  be  limited  by 
steam-engi 
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our  factory  children.  These 
they  will  not  do  our  bidding  ;  and  therefore,  with  all  the 
advantages  that  science  can  give  us,  we  must  not  expect 
the  productive  powers  of  agriculture  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  productive 
powers  of  manufactures.  Agriculture,  as  practised  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  day.  is  a  very  different  pro- 
cess, requiring  more  skill  and  capital,  than  agriculture  as 
practised  in  other  nations.  In  ihose  countries  where  land 
is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  where  a  man  has  merely  to 
cast  his  seed  into  the  earth,  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  pay  no  more  attention  to  it  till  the  harvest  time, 
when  he  may  go  and  reap  40  bush,  of  Wheat  or  100  bush, 
of  Indian  Corn  per  acre,  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  offer 
the  assistance  of  science  to  agriculture.  But  in  a 
like  this,  where  land  is  scarce  and  fetches  high  rents,  where 
the  land  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  and  where 
labour  is  dear,  the  application  of  science  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  process  of  corn  crops  drawing  the  land, 
and  the  properties  of  various  manures,  are  involved  in  the 
science  of  agricultural  chemistry  ;  and  the  knowledge  or 
these  subjects  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  that  science 
should  enable  us  to  conduct  our  Operations  with  certaintj 
and  success.  I  have  often  received  visits  from  practica' 
agriculturists,  some  of  whom  have  come  from  a  great 
distance,  and  very  glad  I  have  been  to  see  them.  One 
question,  however,  they  invariably  put,  but  which  I 
they  should  not  put.  It  generally  comes  out  where  the 
finest  crop  is  found  ;    the  question  is,   '  Does 


principle  of  manures  as  will  enable  you  to  turn  over  your 
capital  in  a  much  smaller  space  of  lime  than  you  do  at 
present.  A  great  deal  of  your  capital  is  placed  in  the 
land,  where  it  lies  dormant  for  a  long  time  ;  but  science 
may  correct  that  evil  by  enabling  you  to  put  the  right 
manure  in  the  right  place.  It  is  sometimes  said  the  farm- 
yard manure  possesses  an  advantage  over  artificial 
manures,  in  its  great  lasting  qualities  ;  but  this  is  a 
fallacy.  The  lasting  qualities  of  farmyard  manure  are 
not  an  advantage  ;  for  it  is  getting  back  your  money  by 
instalments,  instead  of  getting  it  all  at  once.  What  is 
your  farmyard  manure,  but  so  many  tons  of  oilcake  and 
Turnips  ?  Jf  a  man  owed  you  j^iooo  would  you  prefer 
having  it  all  at  once,  or  in  ten  instalments  of  ^100  a 
year?  The  artificial  manure  pays  ready  money  ;  but  the 
farmyard  manure  pays  by  instalments.  The  application 
of  science  to  feeding  is  only  another  phrase  of  the  same 
principle.  We  give  you  that  knowledge  which  will  enable 
you  to  pursue  that  course  which  would  be  most  profitable 
to  you.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  object  of  science  to 
interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  but  science  will 
impart  to  the  landlord  a  good  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  his  own  land,  and  it  will  enable  the  tenant  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  floating  capital  which  he  has  em- 
barked in  the  soil.  Gentlemen,  when  investigations  such 
as  these  have  occupied  our  attention  many  years,  we  are 
led  to  regard  them  in  some  way  as  our  children,  and  are 
unwilling  to  desert  them  or  leave  them  destitute  at  the 
time  of  our  death.  ■  This  infant  of  mine  fur  which  you 
have  built  this  magnificent  abode,  combines  with  the 
helplessness  of  the  babe  the  appetite  of  a  giant  !  The 
consumption  is  only  limited  by  the  supply.  When,  some 
12  years  ago.  I  delivered  it  into  the  arms  of  its  present 
nurse,  Dr.  Gilbert,  it  was  struggling  for  an  existence. 
Under  his  tender  management  it  has  arrived  at  its  present 
thriving  condition.  The  interest  in  its  welfare  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  extends  even 
to  foreign  countries,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day,  in  a 
work  published  in  Germany,  that  my  child  was  pronounced 
to  be  dead,  and  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Gilbert  had  been 
called  in  to  attend  its  funeral.  Gentlemen,  you  have  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  that  this  rumour  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  infant  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  I 
hope  the  only  corpse  we  shall  have  to  bury  is  that  old 
building  on  the  Hill ;  the  vitality  of  it  has  been  transferred 
to  this  new  building  ;  and  I  hope  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  kindness  this  day,  will  cause  such  an  electric 
current  to  run  through  its  veins  as  to  stimulate  it  to  moii 
active  growth,  and  a  more  flourishing  existence.  Mone\ , 
although  a  very  important  element  in  the  conduct  of  these 
investigations,  is  not  the  only  one.  There  must  be  a 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  which  alone  can  give  them 
vitality.  If  our  tastes  and  habits  were  hereditary,  and 
descended  to  our  children  in  the  same  way  that  our 
property  does,  I  should  have  no  anxiety  on  this  subject 
with  regard  to  the  future.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  the  fact  that  the  pursuits  of  the  father  are  very 
rarely  the  pursuits  of  the  son  ;  and  glad  should  I  be  if 
my  son  should  prove  an  exception  to  this  nile.  So  great 
is  the  amount  of  accumulated  matter  which  I  have  not 
hitherto  published,  that  I  consider  it  would  take  at  least 
five  years  to  place  it  all  before  the  public.  I  liave, 
therefore,  although  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties,  provided  that  in  the  event  of  my  death  these 
investigations  shall  be  still  carried  on,  and  the  reports  of 
what  we  have  already  done  placed  before  the  public,  for  a 
term  of  at  least  5  or  7  years.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
prevented  me  doing  more  than  this  ;  but  1  cannot  conceive 
that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  who  have  shown  so 
great  a  sympathy  with  the  experiments  I  have  carried  on, 
will  ever  allow  the  building  to  fall  into  disuse.  Gentle- 
men, I  should  be  most  ungrateful  were  I  to  omit  this 
opportunity  of  stating  how  greatly  I  am  indebted  to  those 
gentlemen  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  conduct  and 
management  of  my  experiments.  To  Dr.  Gilbert  more 
especially  I  consider  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  myself 
and  from  every  agriculturist  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
every  gentlemen  of  his  attainments  who  would  subject 
himself  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  or  risk  his  reputa- 
tion by  following  the  pursuits  of  a  science  which  has 
hardly  a  recognised  existence.  For  12  years  our  acquaint- 
ance has  existed,  and  I  hope  12  years  more  will  find  it 
continuing.  Gentlemen,  to  you  who  have  left  your  several 
important  occupations  to  assemble  here  to-day,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  testimonial,  but  were 
unable  to  be  present,  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks. 
The  scientific  investigations  which  I  have  carried  on  will 
henceforth  assume  an  importance  in  my  eyes  not  hitherto 
belonging  to  them.  Whether  they  are  eventually  to 
become  the  guiding  star  to  agriculturists  or  to  sink  into 
insignificance  before  others  more  grand  and  comprehensive, 
my  gratitude  to  you  will  be  the  same  ;  and  a  remembrance 
of  your  kindness  to  me  to-day  will  be  engraven  in  my 
heart  until  my  eyes  shall  become  dim,  and  my  memory 
shall  cease  to  sen-e."  Her/s  Guardian,  July  28,  1855. 

[We  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  place  in  our  columns  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Gilbert.] 


must  rest  content  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  com 
plete  list  given  below.  Duchess  of  Brailes  by  DUKE 
OF  Brailes  (23,724),  and  of  the  Aline  by  Snow- 
ball sort,  made  105  gs.,  and  went  into  Mr.  Anger- 
stein's  hands  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Larking  gave  the  same 
sum  for  Specimen  2d  by  15TH  Grand  Duke.  A 
"Sweetheart"  heifer,  Twin  Duchess  t^th,  by  15TH 
Grand  Duke,  brought  185  gs,  from  Mr.  Angerstein ;  and 
finally  Oxford  Faivsley  ^dhy  GRAND  DuKE  OF  KENT 
{26,289),  a  very  fat  and  not  by  any  means  faultless  heifer, 
not  more  than  six  months  old,  brought  the  astounding 
sum  of  310  gs.  from  Mr.  W.  Lancaster.  Lady  Bates 
by  15TH  Grand  Duke,  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
Kingscote  at  160  gs. ;  Baroness  Fawsley,  by  the  same 
bull,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Sartorisfor  125  gs.;  Charming 
Lady^  by  the  same  bull,  for  215  gs.,  by  Mr.  H. 
Brassey  ;  and  Charming  Duchess  2d,  by  the  same  bull, 
for  190  gs.,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon.  Such  were  some 
of  the  highest  prices  given  at  this  remarkable  sale,  the 
total  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  ^^3264  9^.  The 
average  over  the  44  animals  sold  was  £^^  ^s.  lod.  ; 
the  average  over  32  females  being  ;^90  icr.,  and  over 
12  bulls  ^30  14s.  Tfd. 


sped 

May  Ditchess  -zd     . . 
Rose  of  Kent 
Baroness  Fawsley  . . 
Charming  Duchess 
Fa^vsley  iith 
Chaplet  ..    _   •.. 

Ditchess  0/ Brailes. . 
S/ecimen  2d.. 
Kflse  of  spring 
Lady  LouiscHs  Duchess 

"s'L' 


..  I  April,  1870]  44| 
2d.  May,  1870  35 
. .  May,  1870  61 
'.  Aug.,  1870  185 
..  Oct..  1870]  90J 


very 


say    'yes,"   but 


negative,  then  my  friend,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  apt 
think.  'Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  who  have  got  a  lit 
money  to  spare  for  such  pursuits  ;    but  it  is  nothing  to 


object  of  these  in 
into  my  pocket,  b 
you  may  be  able  t 
to  do  away  with  a 
judge  of  the 


xplain  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
;;ations  is  not  exactly  to  put  money 
give  you  the  knowledge  by  which 
.  money  into  yours.  Science  is  not 
'  crops  ;  but  to  enable  you  to 


he  properties  o 
lion  ;  and  whether  it  wouia  be  Detter  under  certam 
circumstances  to  grow  a  second,  third,  or  even  fourth 
crop  on  the  same  land,  or  to  follow  your  usual  course. 
Science  will  not  enable  you  to  grow  two  grain  crops  in  one 
year,  but  it  may  give  you  such  information  respecting  the 


OL/Ii  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  Wateringbury  sale  on  the  5th  inst.  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  success.  There  was  not  a  large  company, 
but  those  who  were  present  meant  buying,  and  the 
prices  were  very  high,  especially  when  the  age  of  the 
stock  is  taken  into  account.  After  the  first  two  lots 
{see  below)  had  been  disposed  of  at  fair  prices,  Specimen 
2d  by  15TH  Grand  Duke,  and  of  the  "Charmer" 
tribe,  a  thick,  deep  heifer,  appeared,  and  was  knocked 
down  at  120  gs.  to  Mr.  W.  Angerstein.  Baroness  {lot 
6)  by  15TU  Grand  Duke,  and  of  the  Calhhcn  by 
Caliph  tribe,  was  bought  by  Mr.  W.  Lancaster  at 
150  gs.  Charming  Duchess^  by  the  same  bull,  and  of 
the  "Charmer"  family,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Larking  for  70  gs.  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  mention 
prices  below  the  100  gs.  in  this  remarkable  sale,  and 


Charmuig  Lady     . . 
Countess  vt  ** 
Chaff 

May  Ditcluss  4/A    . . 
Charming  Duchess  2d 
February  Buttcrjly 
Colnmbids  Ducltess  id 
Dncltess  of  Brailes  ^d 
Rose  of  May 

Bulls. 


Mr.  W.  Angerstein. 

Mr.  C.  Howard. 

Mr.  W.  Lancaster. 

Colonel  Kingscote. 
,  Mr.  F.  Sarloris. 
.  Mr.  Gipps. 

Mr.  Kingsnortn. 

Mr.  H.  Brassey. 
Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
Mr.  White. 
Mr.  B.  Hale. 
MK  H.  J.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  F.  Cobb. 
Mr.  C.  Howard. 
Sir  G.  R.  Philips. 
Mr.  Kingsnorth. 


Gen 


3o:Mr.  Philip. 
52  Mr.  Gipps. 
=5  Sir  G.R.Philips. 
51  Mr.  F.  Cobb. 
25  Mr.  J.  Russell. 
23  Mr    Kingsnorth. 
16  Mr.  Kingsnorth. 
21  Mr.  Pitcher. 


May,  1871    25  Mr. 


The  Stneeth  sale  of  38  Shorthorns,  comprising 

Mr.  F.  Marton's  entire  herd,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  the  day  after  the  Wateringbury  sale.  The 
resuh  was  a  general  average  of  .^25  15^.  jj.  Twenty- 
nine  cows  made  £2%  os.  bJ. ,  and  nine  bulls  averaged 
./fiS  Io.r.  each.  No  high  prices  were  given,  none  of 
the  animals  fetching  as  much  as  50  gs. 

We  have  received   a  catalogue  of  some  well 

bred  Shorthorns,  which  will  be  sold  by  Mr.  Strafford, 
at  Winterfold,  on  the  20th  inst.  These  cattle  are  the 
joint  property  of  Mr.  Harward  and  Mr.  Downing,  of 
Turner's  Hill,  and  comprise  many  specimens  of  well- 
known  and  much  esteemed  families.  Lot  2  is  the  first 
and  oldest  of  eight  representatives  of  the  well-known 
"  Bates  Blanches,"  tracing  back  to  Blanche  by  Bel- 
vedere. There  are  also  five  Kirklevingtons,  three 
members  of  the  "Surmise"  tribe,  six  Keturahs,  of 
Didmarton  notoriety,  a  Lady  Waterloo,  by  3D  DUKE 
OF  Claro,  and  from  Waterloo  Cherry,  by  Cherry 
Duke  4TH.  jfoan  of  Arc  and  Clara  Novella,  both  by 
Cupid  (14,359),  head  a  somewhat  numerous  group, 
and  there  are  other  well-bred  animals.  The  bulls 
recently  used  have  been  of  the  most  excellent  sort, 
namely,  30  Duke  of  Claro  (23,729),  5TH  Duke 
OF  Wharfdale,  and  Sth  Duke  of  Geneva. 

On   the     19th   inst.    Mr.    Strafford   will    sell, 

without  reserve,  56  animals  from  the  Queen's  herd  at 
Windsor,  15  being  bulls.  The  cows  are  said  to  be 
extraordinary  breeders  and  good  milkers. 


SHEER 
Last  week  our  notice  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Merton  flock  was  scarcely  complete.  We  append  a 
list  of  some  of  the  most  important  prices  given.  The 
yearling  ewes  were  put  up  in  pens  of  five,  and  were 
purchased  as  follows :— One  pen  of  5,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  ID  gs.  each;  i  do..  Sir  G.  Musgrave, 
£c,  los.  ;  I  do.,  J.  White  (for  Australia),  .^5  ;  I  do., 
Mr.  Banks,  for  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  Peru,  .^14  each  ;  1  do.,  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  £%  each; 
I  do. ,  H.  Gorringe,  £&;  I  do. ,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
;i!^io;  I  do.,  Hon.  E.  Kenyon,  £^  ;  i  do.,  E.  Wilson, 
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£t)  lot.  ;  I  do.,  H.  Stone,  £\o  ;  i  do.,  Lord  Sondes, 
£■]  IOJ-.  ;  I  do.,  /lo  loj.,  IL  Gorringe  ;  i  do.,  jfS,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  ram  sale  Lord  Sondes  bought  a 
3-shear,  commended  at  Oxford,  for  25  gs.  I  3-shear 
was  sold  for  65  gs.  to  Mr.  J.J.  Coleman,  M.P.  ;  i  do., 
at  25  gs.,  Hon.  E.  Kenyon  ;  I  2-year-old,  40  gs.,  Mr. 
Wachter  ;  I  do.,  50  gs.  (1st  prize  yearling  at  O-xford), 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  I  do.,  84  gs.  (2d  prize  yearling  at 
Oxford),  Lord  Portsmouth;  I  do.,  60  gs.,  Sir  W. 
Throckmorton.  In  the  shearling  class,  i  sheep  was 
sold  at  180  gs.  to  Mr.  H.  Chappel ;  I  do.,  at  35  gs., 
J.  White  ;  i  do.,  41  gs.,  Mr.  Turner  ;  I  do.,  30  gs., 
Mr.  E.  Wilson;  I  do.,  100  gs..  Prince  of  Wales; 
I  do.,  45  gs.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Homer;  i  do.,  35  gs.,  Duke 
of  Portland  ;  I  do.,  34  gs.,  Duke  of  Portland.  Such 
were  some  of  the  highest  prices  in  a  ram  sale  which 
averaged  £^^  ly.  2d.  upon  19  old  rams  and  £z2  upon 
65  shearlings.  Two-year-old  ewes  fetched  from  ']Os. 
to  175J.  per  head,  the  highest  figure  being  given  by 
Lord  Portsmouth,  who  also  secured  another  pen  of 
ten  at  145J.  each.  Three-year-old  ewes  made  from 
60J.  to  1 25 J.  each,  the  last  named  price  being  given  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman,  M. P.,  and  loar.  by  Lord  Sondes. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  gave  I20j.  each  for  a  pen  of  five  full- 
mouthed  ewes  ;  Mr.  G.  Smith  gave  i6oj-,  each  for  a 
second  pen,  and  a  third  was  secured  at   140X.  by  the 


gay  roan  colour.  His  head  is  not  strongly  masculine 
in  character,  and  has  even  been  accused  of  being  cow- 
like, but  we  are  informed  that  he  has  recently  lost  hair  1 
from  his  head,  which  it  is  hoped  he  will  regain.  He  1 
is  of  excellent  symmetry,  is  very  well  made  over  the  ! 
shoulders,  is  good  in  the  girth  and  middle,  but  loses  a 
little  at  the  loin,  which  might  have  been  better  covered . 
He  has  just  crowned  a  long  series  of  honours,  which 
we  append,  by  taking  the  2d  place  at  Wolverhampton 
in  a  remarkably  good  class,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Edgar,  bred  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Nunwick,  took  the 
lead.     Mr.    Walton;    of  Burghley   Park,    thus  writes 

"  I  bought  his  dam  at  Peterboro',  at  a  sale  held  in  the 
market  there  by  Mr.  Carr  during  the  cattle  plague  restric- 
tions :  and  she  was  bred  by  Mr.  Emmerson,  Over  Dins- 
dale,  Darlington.  We  put  her  to  our  Gwynne  bull 
Nestor,  a  first-rate  sire,  as  all  his  stock  prove.  Nestor 
is  by  Mentor,  who  on  his  dam's  side  is  of  the  old  Burghley 
blood  (known  here  nearly  60 years) ;  Mentor  was  by  the 
celebrated  bull  4TH  DuKE  OF  Thorndale  (17,750), 
who  was  bought  by  the  late  Marquis  of  E.xeter,  when 
three  years  old,  for  410  gs.,  and  after  five  years' 
service  here  was  sold  at  the  sale  in  March,  1867, 
after  the  late  Marquis'  death,  for  440  gs.  (when  eight 
years  old), —  a  thing  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
Shorthorns. 


;  closer  attention 


of  the  meeting,  and  probably  receive 
from  the  majority  of  visitors  than 
united.  Around  the  ring  on  Monday  last,  gazing  with 
all  their  eyes,  hung  a  crowd  of  all  classes,  young  and 
handsome  women,  their  elders  and  protectors, 
besides  hosts  of  men— from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  downwards— all  of  whom  watched  with  the 
liveliest  interest  the  various  animals  as  they  came 
before  the  judges.  Whilst  the  latter  were  patiently 
discharging  their  laborious  task,  the  public  earnestly 
scrutinised,  and  formed  silent  opinions  upon  the  animals. 
When  the  verdict  went  forth,  and  the  distinctive 
badges  were  affixed  to  the  victorious  competitors, 
occasional  murmurs  might  be  heard  in  the  crowd,  as 
individuals  assented  or  differed  with  the  fiat  of  the 
judges.  With  but  few  exceptions,  their  selections 
met  with  approval,  and  these  gentlemen  are 
fairly  entitled  to  praise  for  the  care  and  excellent 
judgment  which  marked  their  decisions.  In  cases 
where  exhibitors  met  with  disappointment,  exclamations 
against  the  choice  of  the  judges  might  be  heard,  and 
accusations,  too,  of  their  penchant  for  breed  or 
quality  when   an   animal    lacking    these   points    was 

There  is  no  question  that  men's  judgments  are  influ- 
enced by  their  tastes,  needs,  and  requirements,  and  if 


Fig.  193.— telemachus  (27,603). 


Prince  of  Wales.  Even  broken-mouthed  ewes  went  at 
from  55^.  to  75^.  each.  The  highest  prices  for  ram 
lambs  were  as  follows  : — 17  gs.,  Mr.  Delome  ;  20  gs., 
Mr.  Foljambe  ;  20  gs.,  Mr,  Majoribanks  ;  ;^20,  Mr. 
N.  Grenville  ;  ;^20,  Mr.  Seaward.  Most  of  the  lambs 
made  from  4  to  6  and  8  gs.  each,  while  others  were 
sold  as  low  as  45^.  Ewe  lambs  commenced  with  the 
sale  of  lot  I,  a  pen  of  5,  at  77.r.  61/.  each,  to  Mr. 
Haar ;  three  pens  were  sold  at  8oj.  each,  and  others 
brought  from  45^-.  to  60J.  each. 


PIGS. 
Mr.  Swanwick,  of  the  College  Farm,  Ci 
has,  among  other  good  sales,  just  disposed  of  his 
2-year-old  prize  boar  at  Wolverhampton  to  Mr.  Craig, 
of  Edmundton,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  65  gs. ;  also  the 
1st  prize  boar  in  the  young  class  for  £30,  to  Mr. 
Cochrane,  of  Canada  ;  and  the  2d  prize  in  the  same 
class  for  30  gs.,  to  Mr.  Snell,  of  Edmundton,  Canada. 


TELEMACHUS. 


Telemachus  (27,603),  the  Shorthorn  bull  whose 
portrait  is  given  above  (fig.  193),  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  was  calved  on  April  13,  186S. 
He  is  by  Nestor  (24,648)  of  the  Gwynne  tribe,  and 
from  Louisa  <)th  by  the  pure  Bates  bull  Prince  Albert 
(18,579).  His  grand-dam  was  by  Baron  Farnley 
(14,129),   and    his_great-grand-dam  by  3D  Duke  of 


York  (10,166).    Telemachus 


pleasing  and 


Telemachus  Wo.m 

iS69.  —  irt  pri2e,  Northampton         Ci^    o  o 

,,         2d      „      Peterborough         ..          ..          ..       2  lo  o 

„        s**      ,,      Lincoln       300 

,,         1st     ,,      Rutland 10    o  o 

1870.  — ist     „      Warwickshire        10    o  o 

„         1st     ,,      Northamptonshire            ..          . .     15     o  o 

„         1st      „      Peterborough         10    o  o 

,,  1st  „  Lincolnshire  ..  ..  ,.  15  o  o 
,,         Extra  prize  at  ditto  for  best  bull  in  Classes 

1871. — 1st  prize,  Warwickshire         10    o  o 

„  Extra  prize  best  bull  in  the  show  ..  ..  10  o  o 
,,    Essex    show,     ist    prize    in    All     England 

Class 20    o  o 

„    And    President's   Cup,   for    best    in  show. 

male  or  female,  value 103    o  o 

^£240  lo  o 

7'HE    WOLVERHAMPTON  MEETING 


ROYAL  AGRICULTI-R.4L  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 
We  refer  to  a  leading  article  for  general  remarks  on 
a  meeting  which  has  been  held  with  great  success, 
despite  considerable  difficulties  of  weather;  and  we 
proceed  here  at  once  to  describe  the  several  sections 
which  have  made  up  the  very  remarkable  show  just 
closed. 

HORSES. 

The  exhibition  of   horses  at    the   Royal  show  at 

Wolverhampton  forms  not  the  least  interesting  feature 


gentlemen  who  ride  12  stones  have  the  selection  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  their  choice  will  be  a  light  weight  beast. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  authorities  to  consider,  in  their 
appointments  hereafter,  whether  judges  should  not  be 
themselves  a  combination  of  light  and  heavy  weights. 

The  35  classes  of  horses  represent  some  246  animals, 
which  is  about  43  in  excess  ef  the  number  exhibited 
last  year  at  Oxford.  Some  classes  are  not  so  well  sup- 
ported at  Wolverhampton,  to  wit,  "  thoroughbred 
sires,"  others  again  surpass  those  shown  at  Oxford,  and 
we  may  justly  pronounce  the  exhibition  of  1871  a 
greater  success,  as  far  as  horses  are  concerned,  than  the 
show  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 

The  class  list  opens  with  agricultural  stallions, 
foaled  before  January  i,  1869  (not  qualified  to  com- 
pete as  Clydesdales  or  Suffolks). 

Mr.  N.  Welcher  takes  Ist  prize  with  "Honest 
Tom,"  an  animal  of  great  strength  and  bone,  with 
wonderful  arms,  back,  and  loin.  You  wonder  how  a 
horse  with  his  characteristics  has  found  his  way  to 
Westtoft,  Norfolk,  a  locality  celebrated  for  beasts  of  a 
far  difTerent  stamp.  The  2d  prize  falls  to  Mr.  J. 
Manning  for  a  chestnut,  "  Young  Champion," — not 
badly  named,  for  it  will  take  a  good  one  to  beat  him. 
There  is  a  weighty  grey  named  "A  i,"  and  a  thick 
cobby  iron-grey,  No.  I,  named  "Lion,"  which  bear 
inspection,  besides  one  or  two  others  that  go  to  make 
up  a  very  decent  class.  Class  2 — stallions,  under  the 
same  rule,  but  only  two  years  old, — and  some  very  nice 
ones  there  are  amongst    them.     No.   16,   "Captain," 
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owner  Mr.  Geo.  Street,  of  Mauklon,  Beds,  is  a  cobby, 
fine-coloured  beast ;  and  the  2d  prize  horse  also  deserves 
praise,  but  we  thought  some  of  the  animals  small. 

Clydesdale  stallions  next  claim  attention.  Class  3 
gives  us  five  animals  foaled  before  1869.  The  next 
class,  for  2-year-olds  of  this  breed,  has  no  entries. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sends  a  grand  horse,  ".Sandy," 
with  wonderful  back  and  loins  and  great  arms,  but  he 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  judges,  who  bestow 
1st  honours  on  Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson's  "Young 
Lofty,"  and  right  well  we  agree  with  them,  but  not  so 
in  tlie  award  of  2d  favours  to  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay's 
"Prince  Albert,"  a  sour-headed  beast  we  had  no 
fancy  for. 

In  Class  5,  six  Suffolk  stallions,  foaled  before  1869, 
enter  the  arena,  and  exceedingly  fine  fellows  they 
are.  But  there  is  the  same  old  fault — too  much 
top-weight  for  the  legs  which  carry  it.  The  1st 
prize,  "Cupbearer,"  owned  by  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  of 
Saxmundham,  is  a  huge  beast,  with  indifferent  hocks, 
anything  but  good  forelegs,  and  not  so  deserving  merit 
as  "  Hercules,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Badham,  who 
receives  2d  honours  for  an  animal  of  belter  propor- 
tions and  plenty  of  bone.  The  3d  prize  goes  to  Bay- 
tham  Hall,  Suffolk,  for  "  Bismarck,"  a  lofty  colt,  with 
good  body  and  clean  legs.  The  Stonetrough  Colliery 
Company  show  a  grand  beast,  light  in  colour,  with  a 
finely-turned  neck,  and  good  lines  generally,  in  character 
not  unlike  a  sculptured  outline  of  ancient  days. 

The  next  class,  No.  6,  for  Suffolk  stallions,  foaled 
since  1869,  presents  three  capital  animals,  and  the 
judges  hail  no  little  difficulty  in  selecting  the  most 
worthy.  The  choice  at  last  fell  on  Lieut. -Colonel  Mait- 
land's  "  Heir  Apparent,"  a  beast  with  an  extraordinary 
back  and  loin,  but  otherwise  somewhat  cumbersome 
and  to  our  mind  not  so  good  or  deserving  as  No.  30,  : 
horse  with  great  bone  and  liberty  and  good  feet ;  and 
though  named  "  Patriot,"  rumour  declared  him 
pure,  nor  did  he  appear  quite  the  type  of  a  Suffolk 
Punch, — a  character  thoroughly  well  supported  by  the 
2d  jjrize  horse  "  Emperor,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  of  Sudbury.  The  thorough-bred  stallions  in 
Class  7  are  both  fewer  and  inferior  to  those  shown  at 
Oxford  in  1S70.  We  miss  the  contributions  of  Lords 
Craven  and  Norreys,  and  several  others,  and  wonder 
why  a  spot  so  central  as  Wolverhampton  has  failed  to 
attract  a  larger  number  of  thoroughbred  sires.  The 
1st  prize  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Casson,  of  Carlisle,  for  "Sin- 
cerity," an  old  stager  of  some  13  summers,  with  many 
good  points;  and  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Kidder- 
minster, takes  2d,  with  a  spanking  bay  with  black 
legs,  "Blinkhoolie."  We  were  glad  to  see  our  old 
friend  "Laughingstock,"  and  congratulate  my  Lord 
Coventry  on  possessing  a  nice  little  animal  like 
"Umpire;"  we  have,  however,  no  regard  for  "Pro- 
tection," which  Mr.  Stewart  sent  from  Saint  Bridge. 
Class  8,  for  stallions  not  exceeding  15  hands, 
formed  a  most  creditable  collection,  and  caused  no 
little  trouble  to  the  judges,  many  of  the  animals  being 
so  evenly  matched  it  was  no  easy  task  to  define  which 
was  most  worthy.  Shropshire  receives  the  1st  prize, 
Mr.  J.  Lockhart,  of  Bromfield,  most  properly  getting  it 
for  his  clever  breedy  little  beast  "  Dick  Turpin,"  a 
capital  mover  and  pretty  well  grown.  The  2d  prize 
goes  into  Norfolk,  to  Mr.  B.  Mitchell's  "  Fireaway," 
also  a  fine  mover,  perhaps  somewhat  coarse  in  his 
hocks,  but  this  colt  has  yet  to  furnish,  and  will  come 
out  well,  or  we  are  mistaken ;  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  3d  prize  horse  "  Cleartheway,"  with  his 
straight  shoulders  and  bad  forelegs.  Mr.  Beart's 
"  Ambition,"  which  received  only  commendation, 
we  should  have  preferred  for  3d  honours,  as  possessing 
really  better  points.  No.  44,  "  Young  Quicksilver," 
a  cobby  horse,  moved  well,  but  we  did  not  like 
his  shoulders ;  "  Enterprise  "  is  a  particularly 
square  beast,  but  is  too  long  in  his  fetlocks  ;  and  his 
stable  companion  "Alonzo"  lacks  quality.  The 
leaning  of  the  judges  being  evidently  towards  breed 
and  quality,  animals  devoid  of  these  qualifications 
stood  not  the  slightest  chance,  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment was  both  expressed  and  felt  at  some  of  the 
awards  ;  our  tendency  being  in  favour  of  breed,  we  did 
not  object  to  the  decisions, in  this  class  on  the  whole. 

Pony  stallions  not  exceeding  14  hands,  in  Class  9, 
produced  three  competitors.  Had  there  been  ten  times 
that  number,  Mr.  Roundell's  beautiful  brown  "Sir 
George,"  four  years  old,  must  liave  held  the  position 
assigned  to  him  at  Wolverhampton  ;  anything  more 
perfect  than  the  shape  and  going  of  this  little  horse 
you  could  not  see,  and  loud  were  the  praises  he 
received.  Ilis  quick  clever  going  raised  him  to  the 
same  position  amongst  the  horses  as  Messrs.  Aveling 
&  Porter's  little  busy  engine  obtained  in  the  lists  for 
traction-engines.  Of  course  the  1st  prize  is  in  Mr. 
Roundell's  possession,  the  2d  being  held  by  Mr.  C. 
Groucock,  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  for  a  breedy 
chestnut,  named  "  King  Arthur,"  with  a  capital  middle 
piece,  and  good  head  and  neck. 

Fifteen  agricultural  mares,  with  foals  at  foot  or  in 
foal,  competed  in  Class  10,  and  a  lot  of  powerful, 
useful  animals  they  were.  Few  had  foals  at  their  sides, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  intention  of  the  Society 
is  clearly  for  the  encouragement  of  brood  mares,  and 
for  this  reason  we  object  to  the  honours  going  to  aged 
mares  without  colts,  unless  the  prize  be  withheld  until 
the  foal  is  dropped,  a  rule  which  applies  to  other 
Stock,     Thejst  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Henry  Overman  for 


a  stylish,  active,  black  lo-year-old,  named  "Diamond" 
{in  foal),  and  no  doubt  she  is  an  attractive,  good  beast, 
but  we  very  much  prefer  the  2d  prize  mare,  "  Smart," 
the  property  of  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Downham  Market, 
Norfolk,  with  her  grand  walk  and  well-turned  quarters, 
although  she  is  nine  years  old  (and  in  foal  to  Honest 
Tom).  No.  62  "Beauty,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Lamb,  of 
Grantham,  is  a  fine  animal,  with  good  points,  some- 
what of  the  Clydesdale  type,  but  she  is  a  gummy  goer. 
Norfolk  gets  3d  honours  with  a  mare,  also  named 
"Beauty,"  owner  Mr.  Welcher,  of  Tofts,  near  Brandon, 
who  deserves  it  for  such  a  compact,  well-grown  beast. 
66,  "Diamond,"  owner  Mr.  Salt,  of  Kirby  Frith,  Lei- 
cester, is  a  quick,  active  animal,  with  a  good  colt  at 
foot,  and  she  struck  us  as  a  not  unlikely  mare  to  breed 
a  coacher.  Many  mares  in  this  class  were  clumsy  and 
loose,  their  only  redeeming  pomt  being  a  useful  foal  by 
their  side. 

Class  II,  Clydesdale  mares,  under  same  condit 
as  last,  produces  four  competitors  ;  although  a  nice 
they  do  not  approach  animals  which  we  still  recollect 
with  so  mucli  satisfaction  at  the  Manchester  show  " 
1869.  Mr.  Thomas  Staffer's  "Princess"  worthily 
receives  1st  honours,  a  compact  mare  with  good  limbs 
and  G.  H.  Head  gets  the  2d  place  with  a  coarse,  bold 
looking  mare,  whilst  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay  is  nowhen 
with  his  "  Polly,"  notwithstanding  her  excellent  feet. 

Suffolk  mares,  under  same  rules  as  these  Clydesdales, 
find  five  entries  in  Class  12,  and  we  heard  them  prO' 
nounced  excellent,  and  indorse  the  statement.  The 
county  which  gives  them  the  title  in  this  instance, 
takes  all  the  awards.  The  Executor  of  Mr.  Capon, 
of  Wickham  Market,  is  1st  with  "  Mafchit,"  all 
over  a  good  mare,  and  a  grand  mover.  Col.  Maitland 
gets  2d  with  a  mare  of  great  quality  and  length,  with 
good  bone  and  feet  ;  Woodbridge  receives  a  pi 
in  Mr.  H.  Wolton's  "Diamond,"  a  lumpy,  rolling 
beast,  with  great  back  and  loin,  and  bad  hind  legs. 
Salop  sends  one  specimen  from  Oswestry,  a  compact 
mare,  with  first-rate  legs. 

We  observed  with  much  pleasure  that  all  the  spec: 
mens  of  the  Suffolk  Punch,  at  Wolverhampton,  had 
much  better  feet  than  heretofore  has  been  the  case  ; 
a  still  further  improvement  may  be  effected  in  both 
legs  and  body,  and  in  such  case  the  animal  must 
become  more  popular  in  counties  which  now  do  not 
care  for  it.  An  interesting  class  follows  next 
in  succession,  and  we  wish  that  we  could  speak 
of  the  animals  entered  in  it  with  satisfaction. 
No.  13,  for  mares  suitable  for  breeding  hunters, 
in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  has  10  competi- 
tors ;  the  mares  were  not  only  weedy,  but  the  few 
colts  alongside  them  were  the  most  miserable  lot  one 
ever  saw.  Tlie  1st  prize  mare,  "  Lady  Emily,"  the 
property  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Lancashire,  however,  would 
not  have  attained  the  honour  but  for  her  creditable  colt ; 
the  2d  prize  animal,  "Lady  Byron,"  from  Leeds, 
though  18  years  old,  possessed  a  deal  of  character,  and, 
despite  her  small  bone,  was  rightly  placed ;  the  3d 
prize  animal,  "Jassy,"  from  Salop,  had  no  preten- 
sions to  a  prize,  with  her  low  straight  shoulders  and 
small  girth  ;  whilst  95,  a  long  roomy  mare  of  the  old 
school,  \vith  a  fine  colt  at  foot,  left  the  ring,  to  our 
regret,  without  distinction  of  any  kind. 

The  next  class,  14,  for  mares  above  14  hands, 
scarcely  commends  itself  to  notice.  Mr.  Henry  Over- 
man's "Jenny  Lind  "  takes  1st  prize:  she  is  power- 
ful but  rather  under-bred,  and  the  2d  prize,  **Judy," 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  does  not  attract  one, 
with  her  straight  action  and  upright  shoulders  ;  whilst 
98,  "  Miss  Dodson,'"  the  property  of  T.  Latham,  of 
Wittenham,  Berks,  is  a  breedy  animal,  of  good  shape 
and  make,  for  which  she  receives  commendation. 

Six  mares  compete  in  class  15,  and  they  possess 
rather  more  merit  than  the  animals  in  the  two  classes 
immediately  preceding  them.  "  Kitty,"  the  property 
of  Mr.  Coates,  of  Wenchcombe,  with  her  wall  eye,  gets 
1st.  and  "  Bright  Eyes,"  from  Southwell,  receives  the 
2d,  notwithstanding  a  plain  head  and  bad  loin.  Mr.  G. 
Stokes  gets  commended  for  his  "Polly,"  an  active, 
light-carcased  mare,  that  looks  like  a  hunter. 


Hunter  geldings  find  seven  competitors  in  Class  16. 
They  are  not  an  unuseful  lot,  and  we  agree  in  the 
selection  which  placed  Mr.  W.  Armstrong's  sweet- 
topped  horse,  "Banker,"  1st.  There  is  a  deal  of 
character  in  1 10,  a  fine-coloured  bro\vn,  standing  over 
a  lot  of  ground,  an  animal  that  can  move ;  and 
"  Roman,"  the  3d  prize  horse,  though  small,  has 
many  merits  ;  not  so  his  neighbour,  "  Young  Dago- 
bert;"and  No.   109,  "The  Emperor,"  will  be  more 

rrectly  placed  in  the  army  than  by  the  cover  side. 

Class  17,  hunter  fillies,  exhibits  six  animals. 
"Luna,"  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Moffat,  of  Cumber- 
land, receives  1st  honours,  and  well  she  deserves  them, 

th  her  fine  hock  action.  Mr.  E.  Philunore,  of 
Prestbury  Park  Farm,  Cheltenham,  gets  the  2d  prize 
with  a  pretty  beast,  with  good  shoulders,  but  with  a 
tail  put  on  too  low,  and  bad  forelegs.  The  3d  prize  is 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Booth's  "Duckling,"  a  lady  all  over, 
with  plenty  of  substance  and  good  legs.  The 
remainder,  we  thought,  had  few  merits. 

Hunter  gelding  or  filly,  four  years  old.  Class  18. — 
out  of  16  entries  compete.  Great  interest  is  evinced 
by  those  around  the  ring  in  these  animals,  and  the 
judges  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  draft  the  favoured  ones 
from  those  which  cannot  win.  Captain  Barlow,  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  is  here  with  some  of  the  right 


sort,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  him  mounted  on  one  of 
the  competitors,  although  we  do  not  understand  why 
the  Captain  preferred  "  Beckford"  to  "  Tregolhnan  ; " 
the  latter  animal  most  deservedly  secured  1st  honours, 
and  "Beckford,"  not  so  properly,  obtained  the  2d; 
Gloucestershire  gets  the  3d  place,  and  Staffordshire  takes 
a  commendation  in  "Blankney,"  a  well-bred,  clever 
gelding,  with  good  middle.  Several  in  this  class  looked 
to  advantage  as  they  were  extended.  "  Magic," 
No.  135,  and  "  Scale,"  128,  galloped  well. 

As  the  next  class  entered  the  ring,  the  interest  of  the 
public  seemed  to  have  attained  the  utmost  height.  On 
one  entire  side  the  railings  were  thronged  three  deep  ; 
in  the  front  rank  sat  many  ladies.  Class  19 — hunters, 
mare  or  gelding,  up  to  not  less  than  1 5  stones.  Eleven 
competitors,  but  few  with  great  claims.  We  speedily 
made  our  selection,  as,  indeed,  we  did  in  most  of 
the  classes,  and  we  did  not  find  that  our  view  differed 
materially  from  the  authorities.  Mr.  J.  Booth,  of 
Killerby,  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  sustains  his  character 
by  carrying  off  the  1st  prize  with  "  Banner  Bearer,"  a 
strong  hunter  all  over  ;  whilst  Nottinghamshire  receives 
2d  honours  with  "Borderer,"  a  good-looking  chestnut, 
with  great  back  and  loin  ;  and  Mr.  G.  van  Wart,  of 
Birmingham,  obtains  the  3d  distinction  vrith  "Loxley," 
a  gentlemanly  mover.  We  did  not  care  for  "  Cymbe- 
line's"  shoulders,  nor  for  the  substance  of  the  Coleshill 
gelding,  and  far  less  for  the  puddling  going  of  "  Ace  of 
Clubs." 

Class  20.  Hunter,  mare  or  gelding,  up  to  not  less 
than  12  stones. — Of  the  eight  competing  we  cared  but 
for  four,  and  the  judges  were  of  the  same  opinion.  My 
Lord  Coventry  got  a  1st  for  a  hot-headed  black,  named 
"Bird-on-the-Wing,"  breeder  unknown,  whilst  the 
2d  prize  went  to  "Loiterer,"  a  real  specimen  of  the 
old  school,  not  an  everyday  beast,  and  from  the  right 
source,  too— Mr.  S.  J.  Welfitt,  a  name  well  known. 
A  nice,  active  mare,  named  "  Witch  "  (No.  160),  that 
gallops  in  good  form,  got  3d  prize. 

Class  21  contained  but  one  entry— a  pair  of  pretty- 
looking  roans. 

Roadsters,  mare  or  gelding.  Class  23,  produced  some 
18  very  meritorious  animals,  which  taxed  the  efforts  of 
the  judges  to  no  small  extent.  After  a  preliminary  trial 
of  the  whole,  eight  were  soon  shelved,  and  then  the 
business  became  anything  but  easy.  The  preference 
which  these  gentlemen  possessed  for  quality  and  breed 
again  evinced  itself  as  they  dwelt  over  Mr.  Moffat's 
breedy  "Aiiy,"  "Covet,"  and  "Land  Agent,"  not 
omitting  Mr.  Cook's  "Lizzie,"  a  pretty  goer,  as  quick 
cat ;  and  more  especially  evident  in  their  selection 
of  Mr.  Fell's  black  gelding,  which  looked  more  like 
winning  a  plate  than  hacking  on  the  road.  Encourage- 
of  this  character  will  never  forward  the  idea  of 
good  roadsters,  for  which  England  was  once  so 
justly  celebrated.  The  before-named  animals  of  Mr. 
Moffat's  received  honours — "Covet"  obtaining  1st 
1  "Land  Agent"  3d,  whilst  the  2d  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Fell's  gelding.  176,  a  black  mare  from 
Droitwich,    was   very  attractive  from  her  power  and 

ke,  but  she  performed  badly,  although  rumour  said 
that  such  was  not  her  habit.  "  Quicksilver,"  a  straw- 
berry roan,  was  striking,  from  his  well  turned  neck 
and  throat  and  short  strong  back,  but  both  these 
animals  lacked  quality,  hence  their  fate.  For  roadsters, 
mare  or  gelding,  above  1 5  hands,  seven  competed  in 
Class  24,  and  they  were  very  commendable  animals 
30.  The  1st  prize  went  to  "The  General,"  the  pro- 
erty  of  Mr.  North,  Cambridgeshire  ;  Mr.  Badham,  of 
udbury,  took  2d ;  and  Lancashire  had  3d,  in  a  nice 
grey  gelding  of  Mr.  Horrocks  Miller's. 

Class  24,  which  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
judges,  would,  but  for  the  rain  which'had  commenced 
teadily  falling,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many. 
It  presented  a  very  good  selection  of  cobs,  mares,  or 
geldings,  but  there  was  a  deficiency  of  bone  and  sub- 
even  amongst  these.  A  remarkably  stout  active 
animal,  with  hogg  mane,  a  fine  goer,  was  passed  over 
for  1st  place  because  his  head  was  somewhat  large,  but 
then   he   carried  it  well,   and  what  matters?     19S,  a 

im,  with  white  mane  and  tail,  had  no  right  to  the 

prize,  so  all  maintained ;  and  Mr.  G.  Smith  may 
congratulate  himself  on  his  luck,  whilst  Mr.  Wiley 
must  bear  the  defeat  of  his  "Bob"  as  he  can.  A 
breedy  gelding,  "Camperdown,"  from  Southwell, 
received  commendation,  and  nothing  else 
deserved  it. 

Class  26,  for  ponies,  produced  nine  specimens, 
which  may  be  pronounced  excellent.  The  1st  prize 
(212),  "Jumney,"a  grey,  seven  years  old,  a  perfect 
model.  He  held  himself  as  though  he  knew  it,  and 
all  his  movements  were  equally  correct.  The  2d  prize,  • 
'Billy,"  is  a  smart  little  pony,  with  a  good  back  and 
3in.  Minnie,  a  dark  chestnut  from  Cardiff,  failed  to 
attract  the  judges,  although  she  possessed  lots  of 
quality  ;  and  great  was  her  owner's  disappointment. 

Returning  to  the  classes  for  agricultural  horses,  we 
find  in  27  eight  2-year-old  fillies  competing.  With 
but  two  exceptions,  these  animals  are  smafi,  and  it 
was  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  Orange  that  Mr.  J. 
Linton  took   1st  honours  with   his  "  Princess."     Mr. 

ivis'  roan,  "  Darling,"  is  a  nice-topped  animal. 

Clydesdale  fillies  in  Class  28  brought  four  competi- 
tors ;  of  these  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  exhibited  two. 
The  1st  prize  most  deservedly  fell  to  Mr.  Parker,  his 
animal  having  all  the  merits,   whilst  the   remaining 
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honours  went  to  the  Throne  for  beasts  without  any 
sufficient  merit. 

The  last  class  that  we  need  refer  to  is  30,  for  agri- 
cultural pair  of  geldings  or  mares.  Six  enter,  and  that 
number  compete.  Without  any  exception,  they  are  the 
best  lot  perhaps  that  ever  came  together  as  far  as 
weight,  substance,  and  matching  qualities  go  ;  but  that 
the  animals  are  such  as  an  agriculturist  would  use  is 
utterly  improbable.  With  but  two  exceptions,  they 
are  perfect  specimens  of  the  dray-horse,  and  as  such 
they  should  be  disqualified  to  compete  in  this  class. 
The  judges  were  evidently  of  this  opinion,  as  they  con- 
ferred the  ribbons  on  those  pairs  which  exhibited  the 
qualities  we  look  for  in  horses  for  farm  work.  A  grey 
mare,  "Sensation,"  six  years  old,  sho\vn  by  Mr. 
Brierley,  of  Rhodes  House,  Middleton,  Manchester,  is 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  huge,  active  van-horse  as  could 
be  seen  ;  she  moved  like  a  pony,  and  when  standing 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  one. 

The  show  of  horses  we  have  written  upon  must  be 
pronounced  exceedingly  useful ;  and  if  it  does  not  come 
up  to  the  Manchester  collection  of  1869,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  success,  and  must  have  given  both  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  visitors  of  the  Wolverhampton 
meeting.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  site  on  which  it 
was  held  lay  so  low  :  the  soil  being  boggy;  the  weather 
wet,  nothing  could  be  worse  for  an  exhibition  of  live 
stock  and  steam  machineiy  than  the  racecourse  of 
Wolverhampton. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  judges  and  their  awards  : 
Judges.— The  Hon.  G.  E.  Lascelles,  Sion  Hill,  Thirsk  :  N. 
Barthropp,  Hacheston,  Wickham  Market  :  J.  E.  Bennett, 
Boswonh  Grange,  Rugby  ;  A.  L.  ^Tayna^d,  Skimmingrove, 
Saltbum-by-the-Sea  :  J.  H.  Wood,  Humberstone,  Gnmsby  ;  D. 
Wright,  Beal,  Northumberland. 

Agriatllural  S/nt//,w,  foaltd  hefore  Jamiary  i,  iS6q  \<wi 
-■alified  to  ce:iih-le  as  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk)- isX.  £25;  'd, 

^    -      ■  am'Welcher,  of  Mouse  Hall,  West  Tofts, 

FsT  T(.M  ;  2d.  John  Manning,  of  Orling 
ullingboron[;h.  VorNG  Cha^h  ION.  Highly  Commended 
,  John  Hitchcock,   of  Chitteme  All  Saints,  Heytesbury, 


Hunter,  Gelditig  or'.Filly,  four  years  old.  —  ist,  £30,  offered 
by  H.  Mcynell-Ingram,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Frederick  Barlow,  of 
Hasketon,  Tregothnan  ;  zd,  £,-zo,  offered  by  H.  Mcynell- 
Tngram,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Frederick  Barlow,  of  Hasketon,  Wood- 
._:j —    Ti.^^...^.,^., .    ..A     r,^    nfffrpA  by  H.  Me^Tiell-Ingram, 


bridge,   Beck 


3d,  £1 


M.P.,  Charies  ^ook,  of  Taddington,  Winchcomb ;  4th,  is, 
offered  by  H.  Meynell-Ingram,  Esq.,  M.P.,  George  Joh 
Mitchell,  of  Newton  Mount,  Burton-on-Trent,  Blanknev. 

Hunter,  Mare  or  Geldiiifr,  up  to  not  less  tlian  15  stones.— zi\ 
lio,   offered  by  Major  Thomeycroft,     Captam   Bough. 
Members  of  the  AJbrighton  Hi 


2d,    /2< 


John  B.  Booth,  of  Killerby 

by    Major  Thomeycroft, 

■  the  Albrigh'        "     •    "^ 


OUerton  ; 


foalc, 


Ormskirk,  John  Bull:  3d,  George  St 
Bedfordshire,  Cai'Tain  Brown.     Highly   Ct 
Perkin,  of  Manstey  Farm,  Penkridge,  Young  Prince. 


■  year  1860  {not  qualijied 
ist,^2o;2d,;£io;3d.  £5. 
n.  Church  Stretton.  The 
A^hcroft,  of  Mawdesley, 
,  Maldon,  Hamphill, 
hly    Commended  :    James 


1869- 


;C25 


Clydesdale  StallioH,  foaled  before  Janua 
2d,  ^15  ;  3d.  ,;65.— ist,  Henry  Tomlinson,  ciitniora,  ivugeiey, 
Young  Lofty;  2d,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  of 
Locliingc  Park,  Wantage,  Prince  Albert,  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Matthew  Read,  of  Beamish  Bam,  Chester-le-Street, 
Wellington. 

Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  before  January  i,  1869— 1st,  ^25  ;  sd, 
£15:  3d,  ^5— ist,  Richard  Garret,  of  Carleton  Hall,  Saxmund- 
ham,  Cithearer  :  sd,  George  David  Badham,  of  The  Lawn, 
Bulmer,  Sudbury,  Hercules  ;  3d,  William  Wilson,  of  Beylham 
Hall.  Ipswich,  Bismarck. 

Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1869— ist,  ^20  ;  2d,  ^lo ;  3d, 
£5.— ist,  Lieut. -Colonel  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund'5,  Heir  Apparent  ;  2d,  George  David 
Badham.  of-the  Lawn,  Bulmer,  Emperor.  Highly  Commended  : 
James  Algernon  Pigot,  of  Peckingham  Hall,  Witham. 

TItoroughbred  Stallion,  suitable  for  getting  H u?iters~is\., 
£so\  2d,  £,25:  3d,  ;^io.— ist,  Joseph  Casson,  Burgh-by-Sands, 
Carli.sle,  Sincerity  ;  2d,  John  Watson.  M'aresley,  Hartlebur>', 
Kidderminster,  Blinkhoolie  :  3d,  W.  Taylor  Sharp,  of  Baumber 
Park,  Homcastle,  Suffolk.  Commended:  the  Earl  of 
Coventr>',  of  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire, 
Umpire. 

Stallion,  aboz'e  14  hands  httjtot  exceeding  15  JiaJids  2  inches, 
suitable  for  getting  Hackneys— ist,  £,20;  2A,£io:  3d,  ^5.— ist, 
James  Lockhart.  of  Culmington,  Bromfield,  Salop,  Dick  Turpin  : 
2d,  Benjamin  Mitchell,  sen.,  of  Crome  Hall,  Downham  Market, 
FiREAWAY  2D  :  3d,  Henry  Bultitaft,  of  Bedwellhay  Grange,  Ely, 
Cambridge,  Clear-the-Way. 

Pony  Stallion,  not  exceeding  14  hands— i^t,  £1^',  zd,  £\o\ 
3d, /s.— T^t,  Henrv  Koiin(l<rll,  nf  Otley.  Yorkshire,  SiR  GeorGE  : 
2d,  Chnrl- .-  I.1.U...1.,  .1  M.iiificld  Hall,  Wymondham,  King 
Arthlk,  W  ,,     l'-,s     of   Wellfield    House,     Bangor, 

Agric:.::  ::.  or  iviih  foal  at  foot,  not  suitable 

io comfit.  .,.  <.  .V.!.  ..:-.<:.  .■.  .v,Y/7;i//.— ist,  ;£2o:  2d,  ^10;  3d. ;C5- 

— ist,  Henry  Overman,  nf  Weasenham,  Brandon,  Norfolk, 
Diamond;  2d,  Edmund  Crowe,  of  Denver,  Downham  Market, 
Smart ;  3d,  Charles  Lister,  of  C^leby  Lodge,  Lincoln,  Royal 
Duclu'ss.     Comi 


Harvey,  D.  Baylv,  of  Ec 
offered  by  Major  Thomeycroft,  Captain  Boughey,  and  Members 
of  the  Albrighton  Hunt,  George  Van  Wart,  of  The  Shrubbery, 
Birmingham  ;  4th,  £s,  offered  by  Major  Thomeycroft,  Captain 
Bouehey,  and  Members  of  the  Albrighton  Hunt,  Richard  Basnett 
Oswell.  of  Shelvock,  West  Felton,  Salop. 

Hunter,  Mare  or  Gelding,  «/  to  not  less  titan  12  siones.^\^t, 
£2$,  offered  by  T.  M.Weguelin,  Esq.,  M.P.,theEarl  of  Coventry. 
Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire ;  2d,  £\s>  offered 
by  H.  Ward,  Esq.,  Samuel  James  Weliitt,  of  Tathwell  Hall, 
Louth;  3d,  iTio,  offered  by  S.  Loveridge,  Esq.,  William  Arm- 
strong, of  Kendal,  Westmoreland ;  4th,  £5,  offered  by  C.  F. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  George  Smith,  of  Ailston,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Carriage  Horses  or  Mares,  in  pairs,  ittider  six  years  old.— 
1st,  £-2^,  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  John  Thomas  Robm- 
son,  of  Leckby  Palace,  Thirsk. 

Roadster,  Mare  or  Gelding,  about  14  Juinds  i  inch,  and  iiot 
exceeding  15  hands  1  inch.—j^t,  £zo,  offered  by  C.  W.  Lyon, 
Esq..  James  Moffat,  of  Kirtlington  Park,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  ; 
2d,  ^10,  offered  by  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Committee, 
William  Fell,  of  The  Close.  Lichfield  ;  3d,  £5.  offered  by  H. 
Rogers,  jun.,  Esq.,  James  Moffat,  of  Kirtlington  Park,  Carlisle. 
Commended  :  Richard  Milward,  of  Thurgarton  Priory. 

Roadster,  Mare  or  Gelding,  above  15  liands  i  tnch—\%\,  £-20  ; 
2d,  £10 ;  3d,  £s,  offered  by  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq^,  M.P.— ist,  John 
Warth.  Sutton,  Ely.  Cambridgeshire ;  2d,  George  David  Bad- 
ham, The  Lawn,  Bulmer  ;  3d.  Thomas  Horrocks  Miller,  Single- 
ton, Poulton-le-Fyld.  Commended  :  Thomas  Statter,  juu.,  Stand 
Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester. 

Cob,  Mare  or  Gelding,  above  13  hands,  and  not  exceeding 
hands  1  inch  —1st,  /15.  offered  by  W.  Sparrow,  Esq.  ;  2d,  ;Cio. 
by  Frank  James,  Esq.  ;  3d,  '^,5,  by  the  Wolverhampton  Local 
Committee.~ist,  George  Smith.  Ailston,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
War%vickshire  ;  2d,  William  Edward  Wiley,  Tamworth  Road, 
Erdington,  Birmingham  ;  3d,  John  G.  Boraston,  Kidderminster. 
Pony,  not  exceeding  13  hands— tsK,  £\o,  offered  by  T.  J 
Perrv.  Esq.  :  2d,  /=;.  by  R.  J-  Moore,  Esq.— ist,  Frederic! 
Bower,  10.  Albion  Street,  i'-'—^—^--"  ■  --^  w;n:.„  T„Ur 
Friday  Bridge,  Birmingh; 
Statter,  jun.,  Stand  Hall. 
Agricultural  Filly,  two  years  old,  not  gnalified  to  cotn 
Clydesdale  or  Suffolk.^ist,  £^s,  John  Linton,  of  West< 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  2d,  £10,  James  Hawksworth,  of  Barton 
Fields,  Barton  Blount ;  3d,  £s,  Stephen  Davis,  of  Woolashill, 
Pershore. 

Clydesdale  Filly,  two  years  old.— ist,  £is,  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  of  Charaock,  Chorley  ;  2d,  £10.  Her  Majesty-  the  Queen, 
Windsor  Castle.  Highly  Commended  :  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Commended  :  Thomas  Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall. 

Suffolk  Filly,  two  years  old.— 1st,  ;6*i5,  William  Thompson, 
jun..  of  Thorpe,  Colchester. 

Agricultural  Pair  of  Geldings,  or  Mares,  of  any  age.— ist, 
£20,  offered  by  Sir  Smith  Child,  Bart,  M.P.,  Charles  William 
Brierley,  of  Rhodes  House,  Middleton  ;  2d,  ;£io,  offered  by  W. 
P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Thomas  Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall :  3d,  £$, 
offered  by  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society,  Charles  William 
Brierley,  of  Rhodes  House.  Highly  Commended  :  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth. 

Agricultural  Pair  of  Geldings  or  Mares,  four  years  old.—isi, 
-       •  •      W.  T.  C.  Giffard,  Esq.,  Thomas  Statter,  jun., 


1  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Welboume, 


Carlisle.  Deborah. 
Suffolk  Mare,  1 
-        .3d.;i:s.- 


in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot — ist,  £20  ;  2d, 
Thomas  Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall,  White 
'rincess  ;  2d,  George  Head  Head,  of  Rickerby, 


•foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot— ist,  ;C2o  :  zc 
:he  Executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Capon,  i 
Dennington^  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  Matchit ;  zd,  Lieut 
Colonel  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft  Hall.  Bury  Si 
Edmund's.  Suffolk, -A'nrj'  Empress  ;  3d,  Horace  Wolton,  of  Ne\i 
bourn  Hall.  Woodbridge.  Diamond. 

Mare  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable  for  hrecdin 
Hunters~i^i,  £25;  2d.  £15:  3d,  Z5-— ^st,  Thomas  Horrocks 
Miller,  of  Singleton,  Poulton-Ie-Fylde,  Lady  Fntily  ;  zd,  Joseph 
Clarke,  of  Beeston.  Leeds.  Lady  Byron  ;  3d,  Leonard  Lywood, 
of  High  Downs,  Bridgnorth,  yassy. 

Mare,  abcr-e  1 4  batfds.  but  not  exceeding  1 5  hands  i  inch,  in 
foal,  or-."ith  foal  at  foot,  suitable  far  breeding  Hackneys — ist, 
£20:  2>\.  ■  M.  L  ;,  M.M,-.  (I-,  ..■,:,,.,!.,  nf  W^eascnham,  ^fw/zj/ 
Lind :    -■■'      1  ■     ■  '  .  '"   I  I  1   uil;  Head,  Bridgnorth. 

fndv      I      ,,,:■:      I  1  ,      f  l.ittleham,  Abincdon. 

£1. 

ighly 


Commended  :    Thomas 


Hall. 


s  old.' 


Agricultural  Pair  of  Geldidgs  or  Mares,  three  yi 
ist,  £20,  offered  by  C.  B.  Wright,  Esq..  Thomas  Statter,  jun., 
of  Stand  Hall ;  zd,  /lo,  offered  by  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural 
Society,  Charies  Willi.im  Brierley,  of  Rhodes  House,  Middleton. 
■     linral  Gelding,   three  years  old.—xst,£io,offerQA  by 


affordsbl 


mbe.  K'itey 
n    Prior^',  Brighteyes.      Hi 
led  ;  George  Stokes,  of  Camp  Farm,  Kingsbury. 


rior^'.  Brighter 


Esq.,  M.P.,  William  Armstrong,  of  Kenda],  ^ 
Banker;  ad,  .£15,  by  the  South  Staffordshire  Hu 
Lawson.  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  BrayloUj^ Carlisle  :_3d,  £,\, 
verhampton  Local  Commit 


Park,  Carlisle,  Luna;  =d,  £15,  by  th 
Committee.  Edward  Philllmore,  of  Pi 
/.o,  by  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Coi 
of  KUlerby  Hall,  Catterick.  Highlj 
Boyd,  of  Littywood,  Staffordshire. 


Commended  ;    Charles 


CATTLE. 

Shorthonis. — The  number  of  entries  in  this  class  was 
161  against  159  exhibited  at  0.\ford  last  year.  The 
quality  of  the  animals  was  considered  by  the  many 
breeders  and  judges  surrounding  the  ring  to  be  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  this  remark  especially  applied  to  the 
bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years,  the 
yearling  bulls,  and  the  heifer  classes. 

Bulls  above  three  years  old  formed  a  grand  class,  in 
which  Mr.  H.Thomp-son's  Edgar,  formerly  the  property 
of  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Nunwick  Hall,  Penrith,  from 
whom  he  was  purchased  by  his  present  owner  last 
autumn,  took  the  1st  place.  Edg.\r  is  one  of  the 
best  bulls  ol  his  day,  and,  from  whatever  point  he  is 
viewed,  he  is  alike  good.  He  is  well  kno^vn  as  a  prize 
taker,  and  was  2d  last  year  at  Oxford,  when 
Bolivar  took  the  1st  place.  Any  one  w^ho  wishes 
to  study  a  perfect  form,  will  do  well  to  spend  a  short 
time  in  examining  this  bull.  His  fine  masculine  head 
is  succeeded  by  a  finely  formed  neck,  upon  which  the 
hair  forms  a  definite  mane.  Age  has  told  upon  him, 
especially  just  over  the  shoulder  tops,  where  he  is  a 
little  bare,  but  in  every  other  point  he  is  level  as  a  die. 
point  to  hook  bone 


touches  the  animal  during  i 
test  of  merit.     His  girth  i 
thoroughly   well     packed 
let    down    at   both    flank 
very    nearly    pure     Bates 


s  whole  length — a  crucial 
9  feet  2  inches  ;  he  is 
in  the  loins,  and  well 
and    fore-flank, 

breeding,    being 


Prince  Patrick  (18,633),  and  from  Young 
Kmma,  of  Mr.  Crofton's  ' '  Emma  "  tribe,  by  Mac- 
Turk  (14,872),  g.d.  Countess  Emma  by  Heir-at- 
law,  gr.g.d.  Baroness  Emma,  by  Baron  of  Ravens- 
worth  (7811). — Telemachus,  the  2d  prize  bull,  is  ol 
undoubted  merit,  but  a  little  slack  on  the  loin,  which 
is  compensated  for  by  magnificent  shoulders, 
refer  to  this  bull,  which  is  figured  in  the  present 
number  elsewhere,    The  3d  prize  was  awarded  to  the 


Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  for  his  Ironmaster,  a  very  level, 
well-fleshed  bull,  especially  forwards,  but  rather  small 
and  complained  of  by  some  as  not  quite  let  down  near 
enough  to  the  ground.  Neither  must  we  omit  to 
mention  Charlie  by  ist  Fiddle,  and  therefore 
half-brother  to  Bolivar,  a  very  good  bull,  and  a 
prize  winner  at  Manchester.  This  bull  had  many 
friends,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  better  bull  than  the 
4th  prize,  Man's  Estate,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Wright. 
This  4th  prize  bull  is  a  good  animal,  of  taking  appear- 
ance, and  a  son  of  Edgar's.  We  also  spent  some 
time  over  Mr.  f.Willis'  Windsor-Fitz-Windsor,  a 
gaily-coloured  bull,  with  famous  loins,  great  length  of 
carcase,  very  thick  through  the  heart,  straight  below, 
muscular  in  the  forearm,  and  short  from  flank  to 
inside  of  hock.  He  is  a  little  weak  over  the  crops, 
which  may  account  for  his  not  having  been  placed  by 
the  judges. 

In  the  class  of  bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding 
three  years  old,  Mr.  William  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton, 
York,  took  the  1st  prize  with  Lord  Irwin,  a  son  of 
British  Hope  (21,324),  and  Hand  Maid  by  May 
Day  (20,323).  This  is  a  white  bull,  of  large  size  for 
his  age,  with  a  famous  girth  and  remarkably  good 
shoulders,  but  paunchy  withal,  not  very  level  on  the 
top,  and  low  in  the  loins.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and 
well  deserves  his  place.  The  second  prize  bull  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  Cat- 
terick, Yorkshire,  a  well  known  and  veteran  agricul- 
turist.  This  animal.  Royal  Windsor,  is  white  in 
colour,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Caperby.  He  is 
by  Windsor-Fitz-Windsor  (25,458),  and  out  of 
Royal  Lily  by  FiTZ  Clarence  (14,552).  He  is  a 
very  good  animal,  with  famous  hind-quarters,  albeit  a 
little  low  in  the  chine  and  a  trifle  hard  to  the  touch. 
Sir  David  Baird,  of  New  Blythe,  Preston  Kirk,  Had- 
dington, comes  3d  with  Baron  Lawrie  3D,  bred  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Barclay,  Keavil,  and  by  the  grand  old  bull 
Heir  of  Englishman  (24,122).  Lady  Pigot's 
Bythis  could  only  obtain  a  4th  place,  although 
decorated  last  year  at  Oxford,  as  a  yearling,  with  the 
highest  honours.  It  may  be  remembered  that  last 
year,  at  O.xford,  there  was  some  little  dissatisfaction 
when  B\this  was  crowned,  while  Lord  Irwin  was 
placed  2d,  and  Lord  Braybrooke's  Haydon  Duke 
only  3d.  The  last  12  months  have  reversed  the 
decision,  and  now  Lord  Irwin  takes  the  pas.  The 
Messrs.  Dudding,  of  Panton  House,  showed  a  good 
bull,  Standard  Bearer,  of  good  Booth  origin, 
which  was  highly  commended,  and  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  better  place  but  for  his  being  somewhat 
patchy. 

The  yearling  bulls  formed  a  remarkably  good  class, 
comprising  20  entries.  A  finer  lot  of  young  bulls  were 
never  brought  together,  and  pitching  upon  the  best 
was  apparently  no  easy  task  to  the  judges.  After 
much  consideration,  the  choice  was  restricted  to  eight 
first-rate  animals,  including  Mr.  Richard  Stratton's 
very  good  straight  bull.  Master  Glanville  ;  Lord 
Sudeley's  very  good  Seraphina  bull  Cherub,  by 
Baron  Booth,  which  eventually  came  out  2d ;  Mr. 
G.  Game's  Earl  of  Warwickshire,  bred  by  Mr. 
Sheldon,  of  Brailes,  and  uniting  the  best  Booth  and 
Duchess  strains  ;  Mr.  Lamb's  pretty  little  bull 
Ignoramus  ;  Mr.  J.  Meadows'  Prince  Charles, 
and  Colonel  To^vneley's  Baron  Hubback  2D. 
Further  sorting  resulted  in  the  red  rosette  being  given 
to  the  last-named  bull.  He  is  by  Baron  O.vford 
(23,375),  and  out  of  Duchess  -jth,  by  Grand  Duke 
of  Lancaster  (19,883),  and  may  be  described 
as  a  level,  red  bull,  a  little  deficient  in  loin, 
and  rather  spoilt  in  appearance  by  his  droop- 
ing horns.  Lord  Sudeley's  red  bull,  Cherub, 
is  a  good  animal,  especially  in  front,  is  level,  but  not 
very  well  haired.  He  was  1st  at  Guildford  in  the 
recent  show,  and  was  much  admired  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton as  he  passed  round  the  ring.  The  3d  prize  bull. 
Ignoramus,  is  small,  but  young,  and  on  the  whole  of 
good  quality  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Mr. 
Meadows'  Prince  Charlie,  which,  after  having 
been  "sent  back  "  by  the  judges,  was  afterwards  re- 
called, and  placed  4th.  We  should  have  liked  a 
higher  place  for  Mr.  Game's  Earl  of  Warwick- 
shire 3D,  a  decidedly  useful,  well-grown  bull,  which, 
however,  must  rest  content  with  high  commendation 
only.  Although  undecorated  by  the  judges,  we  must 
mention  as  a  very  pretty  but  small,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  young  bull,  Mr.  James  Beattie's  Baron 
Torr,  of  Alesby  origin,  and  the  winner  of  a  1st  place 
at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  show  at 
Dumfries  last  summer. 

Bull  calves  were  also  a  good  class,  12  in  all,  of 
which  Messrs.  William  &  Henry  Dudding's  British 
Flag,  by  the  Panton  bull  Robin,  was  very  properly 
placed  the  1st.  He  is  a  good  toucher,  has  a  level  top, 
a  good  middle,  and  stands  well  on  his  legs  ;  he  is  also 
a  good-sized  bull  for  his  age.  Mr.  William  Linton's 
Leeman,  of  Booth  extraction,  was  placed  2d,  a  not 
large  bull,  but  of  excellent  quality  and  well  haired. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Game  &  Son,  of  Broadmoor,  Glouces- 
tershire, also  showed  a  bull  of  good  quality,  which  was 
placed  3d,  and  there  were  other  excellent  animals. 

Shorthorn  cows  were  fairly  represented,  and  the 
judges  for  long  hesitated  before  deciding  as  to  which 
was  best.  The  struggle  was  principally  between  Mr. 
Beattie's  IFarrior's  Plume  and  Mr.  Dugdale's  Kent 
Cherry  zd.    The  former  was  bred  by  Mr.  Torr,  and  is 
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by  Breastplate  (19,337),  and  from  IVan-ioi's  Pride 
by  Dr.  McHale  (15,887).  She  has  an  immense  but 
badly  placed  udder,  and  is  exceedingly  plain 
behind,  being  low  in  the  rumps,  and  moving 
along  in  anything  but  good  style.  In  spite  of  these 
defects  she  has  many  excellent  points,  especially  about 
the  loins  and  ribs.  On  comparing  Warrior's  Plume 
with  Mr.  Dugdale's  Kent  Cherry  id,  we  find  in  her 
a  large  and  handsome  rival,  having  no  glaring  defect, 
splendid  hind-quarters,  and  very  good  over  the 
shoulder,  a  point  in  which  Warrior's  Plume  is  some- 
what deficient.  The  3d  place  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
James  How's  Windsor  Butlerjly^  a  thick,  level,  good, 
but  rather  low  cow.  Mr.  William  Bradbume,  of 
Wednesfield,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a  very  good 
cow.  Miss  Chesterfield  by  FiTZ  Turk  (19,763),  and 
out  of  a  cow  by  DuKE  OF  Manchester  (15,934). 

The  class  for  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  was  a  remark- 
ably good  one.  Lady  Pigot's  Dame  Swift  by  Prince 
OF  Buckingham,  dam  by  Valasco,  g.d.  by  British 
Prince  (14,197),  a  handsome  white  heifer,  but  with  a 
light  neck,  was  placed  1st.  Mr.  How's  Fesper  Queen, 
of  really  good  Booth  origin,  came  2d,  and  thus  gained 
a  step  upon  the  3d  place  she  took  last  year  at  O.xford, 
when  in  competition  with  Mr.  M'Intosh's  Lady 
Knightley  zd,  and  Mr.  Dudding's  Countess  of  Yar- 
borough.  The  3d  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
S.  Foljambe's  Coneert  by  Lord  Lyons  {26,677),  and 
descended  from  Seraph  by  Lord  of  Brawij-h  (10,465). 
Messrs.  W.  Hosken  &  Son  received  a  high  commenda- 
tion for  an  exceedingly  handsome  heifer.  Countess  of 
Oxford  by  2D  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  large  heifer  for 
her  age,  and  the  2d  prize  taker  at  Guildford.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hewett  also  showed  two  very  good  heifers. 

In  the  class  for  yearling  heifers,  Mr.  John  Outh- 
waite,  of  Bainesse,  Yorkshire,  took  the  1st  place  with 
a  good,  thick,  wide  heifer.  This  decision  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Foljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  came  2d 
with  his  Fleur  de  Lis  by  Lord  Lyons,  a  well  topped 
heifer,  which,  if  she  had  a  fault,  stood  too  far  off  the 
ground.  Colonel  Towneley  took  the  3d  place  with 
Baron  Oxfonfs  Duchess,  a  level,  neat  heifer,  with 
scarcely  the  substance  of  the  two  first. 

Heifer  calves  were  represented  by  a  large  and  good 
class,  in  which  a  very  good  calf,  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Garfit,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  recently 
commenced  farming  and  Shorthorn  breeding  at  Sco- 
them,  Lincolnshire,  was  placed  first.  This  heifer, 
named  Brilliant  Rose  id,  was  purchased  at  Mr. 
Cheney's  sale,  and  is  by  General  Napier.  She  is  a 
lengthy,  pretty  animal,  good  in  most  points,  but  | 
scarcely  nice  at  the  shoulders.  The  second  place  was 
awarded  to  Lady  Pigot's  Victoria  Regina,  a  well-haired 
calf,  generally  well  put  together,  but  deficient  in  the 
beef-bed,  i.e.,  between  rump  and  hooks.  The  third 
place  was  given  to  the  Messrs.  Budding's  Ladv  Grace, 
a  nice  heifer,  with  beautiful  touch,  good  shoulders,  and 
belter  between  "hooks  "and  rump  than  the  2d  prize 
heifer. 

Herefords. — The  show  of  Herefords  was  considered 
a  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  meeting  there  being 
87  entries,  which,  at  least,  shows  an  undiminished 
interest  when  contrasted  with  the  86  entries  of  last 
year.  In  the  class  for  old  bulls,  Mr.  Warren  Evans' 
Monaughty  3D,  "red,  white  face,"  which,  by  the 
way,  seems  now  to  be  almost  unnecessary  in  describing 
a  Hereford,  was  placed  1st.  He  was  in  somewhat  low 
condition  last  year,  when,  in  the  2-year-old  class,  he 
made  a  good  2d  to  Her  Majesty's  Prince  Albert 
Edward.  This  year  he  has  been  more  successful,  and 
has  been  placed  1st  at  Guildford  and  again  at  Wolver- 
hampton. He  is  a  large,  good  bull,  with  wonderfully 
developed  buttocks,  grand  loins,  and  great  depth.  Mr. 
Philip  Turner's  Bachelor,  the  2d  prize  bull,  is  eight 
months  the  senior  of  his  rival,  and  yet  is  not  nearly  so 
large,  and  lacks  the  character  which  forms  one  of  the 
points  of  Monaughty  3D.  The  3d  prize  bull,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Benjafield,  is  an  extremely 
level  animal,  with  scarcely  the  necessary  quality  as 
indicated  by  touch,  but  is  wonderfully  improved 
since  he  gained  his  first  honours  at  Southampton 
two  years  ago.  Passing  on  to  the  next  class,  that 
that  of  bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years, 
we  find  Mr.  John  Williams  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize, 
with  Royal  Head,  a  small  bull  of  very  excellent 
quality.  The  Earl  of  Southesk  follows,  with  OsTORius 
(3295),  the  1st  prize  calf  at  Manchester,  from  whence 
he  went  into  Scotland,  and  has  now  returned  to 
England.  Mr.  Philip  Turner's  Provost,  son  of  the 
prize  bull  Bachelor  above  mentioned,  is  a  nice  level 
animal,  who  makes  a  good  3d.  Among  the  yearling 
bulls,  Mr.  Richard  Hill's  Pearl  Diver,  a  bull  of 
extraordinary  quality,  makes  a  good  1st,  and  Mr. 
Child's  Star  of  the  West,  also  a  bull  of  good 
quality  and  pleasing  appearance,  comes  2d.  Both  of 
these  bulls  are  sold  for  Sidney.  The  1st  prize  bull 
calf,  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards,  is  a  very  good 
one  ;  and  the  2d  prize,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  is  nice,  but  showed  to  disad- 
vantage owing  to  want  of  the  necessary  condition. 

The  queen  of  Hereford  cows  this  year  is  Ivington 
Rose,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Peren,  a  grand  heavy- 
fleshed  cow,  standing  on  low  legs,  but  full  of  sub- 
stance. Glancing  at  her  pedigree,  we  find  slie  is  by 
the  celebrated  sire  Sir  Thomas  (2228),  dam  by 
Master  Butterfly  (1313).  The  2d  prize  cow 
Livia  belongs  to  Mr.  P.  Turner,  of  The  Leen.  Last  year 


she  was,  as  a  2-year  old,  2d  to  Silver  Star,  since  gone  to 
Australia  ;  but  despite  this  relief,  she  still  remains  only 
2d.  The  year  previously,  at  Manchester,  she  was  also 
2d  ;  but  although  she  seems  destined  to  rise  no  higher, 
she  is  a  good  cow,  and  requires  a  particularly  good  one 
to  beat  her.  The  3d  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  Tanner's  Queen,  which  occupied  a  similar 
position  last  year  in  the  same  class  at  Oxford.     She  is 


again  leads  with  a  heifer  by  Bachelor — Rarity,  a 
very  nice  young  animal,  only  three  weeks  over  two 
years  old,  and  therefore  competing  most  creditably 
with  animals  months  older  than  herself.  Mr.  J. 
Harding's  Dahlia  received  the  2d  prize,  and  Mr. 
Fenn's  heifer.  Duchess  oj  Bedford  6th,  the  3d  place. 
This  was  rather  a  change  from  Guildford,  when  Dahlia 
made  a  2d  to  Duchess  of  Bedford ;  but  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  last-named  heifer  being  out  of  form  from 
having  calved  on  the  show-ground.  In  the  yearling 
heifer  class,  Mr.  Harding's  Lizzie  Je^reys,  a  heifer  not 
previously  known  as  a  prize-taker,  took  the  1st  place, 
and  Mr.  P.  Turner  secured  the  2d  prize  with  Plum, 
another  prize  animal  by  the  prize-taker  Bachelor. 
The  2d  prize  calf  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas' 
Sunjlcrwer,  now  makes  a  3d  as  a  yearling.  Lastly,  in 
the  calf  class,  Mr.  Thomas  Fenn's  Lady  of  the  Teme  is 
a  perfect  gem  ;  and  Mr.  Morris'  Madelinehy  the  Royal 
prize-taker  Stowe  (347S),  makes  a  good  2d. 

Dc-jons  are  pronounced  to  be  a  very  excellent  show, 
said  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  held,  but 
numerically  inferior  to  Oxford  by  a  dozen  entries.  The 
prize-takers  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  ;  but 
in  giving  a  very  passing  notice  of  this  beautiful  breed, 
we  may  mention  that  the  old-established  breeders  still 
continue  to  remove  the  Society's  prizes.  Mr.  J. 
Howard  BuUer's  red,  unnamed,  and  unpedigreed  bull, 
takes  the  1st  place  over  Lord  Falmouth's  well-known 
Narcissus  ;  and  Mr.  Davy,  of  Flitton,  is  placed  3d 
with  Duke  of  Flitton  4TH.  The  2-year-old  bull 
class  is  represented  by  three  animals,  each  of  which  is 
decorated  with  a  prize.  Yearling  bulls  are  a  good 
class,  and  so  are  the  calves,  in  both  of  which  Viscount 
Falmouth,  Mr.  Walter  Farthing,  and  Mr.  Davy  take 
off  the  prizes.  In  the  cow  class  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
of  Glynley,  takes  both  1st  and  2d  prizes.  In  the  heifers 
in  milk  or  in  calf,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hoopern,  stands  1st, 
and  Mr.  William  Taylor  2d.  We  have  not  space  to 
speak  at  length  of  the  merits  of  these  animals,  and 
their  names  and  owners  appear  in  the  prize  lists  below. 

There  was  a  fair  show  ol  Jersey  cattle.  In  the  bull 
class,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  of  Hargrave  Park,  Essex, 
took  the  1st  prize  with  Banbov,  and  Mr.  George 
Simpson,  of  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  came  2d,  with  his 
old  bull  Prince.  In  the  class  for  cows  above  three 
years  old  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  took  the  1st  place  with 
an  imported  cow,  and  Mr.  George  Digby  Wingfield- 
Digby  came  2d  with  a  nice  4-year-old  cow,  Julia. 
Mr.  Wingfield-Digby  also  took  the  1st  prize  in  the 
heifer  class  with  Miss  Edith,  daughter  to  Julia  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  of  Addington  Manor,  Winslow, 
Bucks,  showed  the  2d  prize  heifer.  Guernsey  cattle 
appeared  in  considerable  force,  there  being  eight 
entries  of  bulls,  and  1 7  of  cows  and  heifers.  The  Rev. 
Joshua  R.  Watson  carried  off  the  1st  prize  for  bulls 
and  cows,  and  Mr.  Charles  Le  Page,  of  Guernsey,  took 
the  2d  prize  for  bulls,  and  the  1st  for  heifers  in  milk, 
Mr.  Blondel  Le  Page  coming  in  2d. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cattle  were  not  numerously 
represented.  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Thursford, 
Thetford,  Norfolk,  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  three 
1st  prizes,  namely,  for  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers  in  milk. 
For  further  particulars  regarding  the  honours  in  this 
class,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize  list. 

There  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Longhorns  exhi- 
bited in  the  class  for  other  established  breeds.     The 
Duke    of   Buckingham     and    Chandos'   bull   Young 
Conqueror  was  well   worthy  of  his   1st  prize,  and 
Mr.  John  Godfrey's  Samson  2d,  the  2d  prize  bull,  i 
also  a  magnificent  animal.     This  breed  took  four  ou 
of  the  six  prizes  offered  for  "other  established  breeds, 
the  other  two  being  taken  by  Angus  cattle,  both  the 
property   of  Mr.   Statter,   jun.,    of  Stand    Hall, 
Manchester.     In  the  two  classes   for  the  best  pair  of 
heifers  and  cows   in   milk,  also,  Mr.    Statter  was  u 
rivalled,  and  carried  off  all  four  prizes  with  three  pai 
of  Ayrshires,  and  a  pair  of  cross-breds. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  of  the  cattle  classes  : 


Newport  Pagnell.  Herefordsand  other  Established  Breeds  :  H. 
Haywood,  Blakemere  House,  Hereford  ;  W.  Taylor,  ThinghiU 
Court,  Hereford.  Devons  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled :  S.  P. 
Newbury,  ^,  Boringdon  Villas,  ^Plympton  ;  and  ThomiK  Popi 
'gsham,    Warmi  '  ^ 


Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Dairy 
Cattle  :  t.  P.  Le  Corme,  Trinity  Manor,  Jersey  ;  Henry  Tait, 
Shaw  Farm,  Windsor. 

SHORTHORN'S. 
Bull,  abo-vc  three  years  old— isl,  £,^o:  2d,  £,20  :  3d,  .£i5:  4th, 
/;io.— 1st,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  o(  Maiden  Hill,  Penrith,  Cum- 
berland, Edgar  :  2nd.  the  M.irquis  of  Exeter,  of  Burghky  Park, 
Stamford,  TelEMACHUS  (27,603;  ".  3<i.  the  «=>■  Walter  Sneyd,  ol 
Keele  Hall,  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Staffordshire,  Ikdnmastf.k, 
red:  4th, 
berland,  1 
Richard  Forster,  Soffe,  of  I 


ad,  ;£iS  ;  3d,  iio ;  4th,  £;,- 


,  Eastleigh,  Southampton,  LoRO 


Blythe,  Preston  Kirk,  Haddmgtt 
shire,    Baron    I.awrie    3D,   red ;    4th,    Emily    Lady    Pigot,    of 
Branches  Park,  BvTHls,  red  and  white.     Highly  Commended; 
-  -  House,  Wra, 


shire.  Stand 


&  H.  Dudding,  of  Panlon  1 


,  Lincoln- 


,  £is  :  3d,  i;io  ;  4th,  ;(;5.-ist, 
-owneley,  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
Lord  Sudeley,  of  Toddin, 


Yearling  Sntt—isl,    £25: 
Colonel  Charles  Towneley,  t 

Winchcombe.    Gloucestershire,    CHERfB,    red  ;    3d, 
Lamb,    of    Eurrell    Green    Penrith,    Cumberland,    ic.S'ORAM     . 
4th,  Mr.  Joseph  Meadows,  of  Thomville,  Wexford,  Ireland, 
E  Charlie,   roan.      Highly   Commended  ;    Mr.    George  ' 
,  of   Churchhill   Heath,  Chipping    Norton,    Oxfordshire, 

OF    Warwickshike    3I).     Commended  :    R 
in,  of  Burderop,  Swindon.  Master  Glanvill: 
Mr.  John  Reeve,  of  Leadenham  Hrjuse,  Grantham,  ] 
".EANUEE  2D,  roan  ;  .Mr.  George  .Mann,   of  Scansby  Hall,  Don- 
ister,  RORV  of  the  Hills,  ruan. 
Bull  calf,  abne  s 
5t  £.5  :  2d,  ;Cio  ;  ; 
ing,  of  Panton  Ho 
;d   and  white  :     2C 


Richard 


rf  /loi  exceeaing  tivelve  mtnUts  oia~ 
.-ist.  Messrs.  William  &  Henry  Dud- 
Vragby,    Lincolnshire,  BarTiSH  Flag, 


William  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton, 
white  ;  3d.  Messrs.  Thomas  Game 
&  Son,  of  Broadmoor,  Northleach,  Red  Prince,  red. 

Ccnu  abtn<e  three  years  c/rf— 1st,  i,-zo\  sd,  ,£10;  3d,  ^^5. — ist, 
Mr.  James  Beattle,  of  Newbie  House.  Annan.  Warrior's  PUmie, 
roan  ;  2d,  Mr.  Adam  Dugdale,  of  Rose  Hill,  Burnley,  Lanca- 
shire, Kent  Cherry  nd,  roan;  3d,  Mr.  James  How,  of  Eroughton. 
Huntingdon,  Windsor  Bntterfty,  red  and  white.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  William  Linton,  of  Sherift"  Hutton,  York,  Carnation. 
roan.  Commended :  Mr.  W.  J.  Whitsted.  of  Abbey  Farm, 
Wroxall,  Warwick.  Mas>,oha.  rcil  roan  :  Mr.  William  Bradbum, 
of  Wednesfield,  Wolverhampton,  Red  Rose,  red  and  white. 

Heifer,  in  milk  or  iu  calf,  uot  e.xceediug  three  years  old- 
ist,  J615  ;  2d,  £\o  :  :id.  ^-^.  —  isi.  Emily  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches 
Park,  Newmarket.  Dame  Swift,  white  ;  2d,  Mr.  James  How,  of 
Brouehlon,  Huntingdon,  Vesper  Queen,  red;  3d,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Foljambe.    M.P.,    of  Osberton    Hall,    Worksop,   Notts, 


Oxfof 

W.    H.    Hewett,    of  Norton   Court,    Taunton.  Neliy, 
essrs.  William  Hosken  &  Son.  of  Loggan'sMill,  Hayle, 


Cornwall,    Cojtm 

William    Ladds,    of  Ellington,    Kimbolton,    Hunts;    Mr.  James 

Beattie.  of  Newbie  House,  Annan,  Sonsie. 

Yearling  Heifer-i^t,  ;Ci5  :  2d,  £10  ;  3d.  ^5--ist.  Mr.  John 
Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  Cattenck,  Yorkshire,  Lady  Brough, 
roan  :  2d,  Mr.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe,  M.P.,  of  Osberton  Hall, 
Worksop.  Notts.  Fleur  de  Lis,  roan ;  3d,  Colonel  Charles 
Towneley.  of  Towneley.  Baron  Oxford's  Duc/urss,  red.  Highly 
Commen'dcd :  Colonel  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley,  Butterfly s 
Memento. 

Heifer  calf  abore  six  and  under  twelve  morMts—isl.  ;^io  . 
2d.  £,$. — ist,  Mr.  Arthur  Garfit,  of  Scothern,  Lincoln,  Brilliant' 
Rose  id,  white  ;  2d,  Emily  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches  Park,  New- 
market, Victoria  Vietrix,  Tostn.  Highly  Commended  :  Richard 
Siralton,  of  Burderop,  Afahel,  rich  roan  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  H. 
Dudding,  Wragby,  Lttdy  Grace,  white;  Colonel  Charles 
Towneley,   Burnley,   Lancashire,  Butter/fy's  Memento  ^d,  red 


Mr.    Philip  Tun 


,  Sir  Jo 


Her 


3d,    Mr.     Nathar 

Shaftesbury-. 
H.    N.    Edwards,   of 


Mr.   Broadw 


vo  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old — ist,  £,1%  ; 
2d,  £.\s:  3d,  ^Cs.— ist,  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  St.  Mary's, 
Kingsland,  Herefordshire,  Royal  Head;  ad,  the  Earl  of 
Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  .OsTORlus 
(32951  :  3d,  Mr.  Phdip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge, 
Leominster,  Provost.  Commended :  Mr.  John  Harding,  of 
Bicton,  Shrewsbury.  Noblebov. 

Yearling  Bull-^i^l,  £2^  -.  2d,  £1^  ;  3d,  i;5.— iSt,  Mr.  Richard 
Hill,  of  Orleton  Court,  Ludlow,  Pearl  Diver  ;  2d,  Mr.  George 
Child,  of  Weslonbury,  Pembridge.  Star  of  the  West  ;  3d,  Mr. 
John  Crane,  oi  Benthall  Ford,  Shrewsbury,  Pkince  George. 
Highly  Commended;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Prince  George 
Frederick. 

Bull  Calf,  aboz'C  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  montfis  old. — 
ist,  ^10  :  2d,  ^5.— ist,  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards,  of  Broadward, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  Alexander  .  2d,  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  of  Showle  Court.  Ledbury,  The  Wolverhampton  Bov. 
Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  of  Orleton  Court,  Lud- 
low, 1"he  Colonel  :  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Town  House,  Madley, 
Vendome.  Commended  :  Mr.  W.  B.  Peren,  of  Compton  House, 
South  Petherton,  Perfection. 

Co7v  above  three  years  old.— i^i,  £20  ;  2d,  ;Cio  ;  3d,  ,j£5.— 1st, 
Mr.  William  B.  Peren,  of  Compton  House.  South  Petherton, 
Ivington  Rose;  2d,  Mr.  Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pem- 
bridge, Leominster,  Livia;  3d,  Mr.  Richard  Tanner,  of  Frodes- 
ley,  Dorrington,  Queen.  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  George  Pitt, 
of  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn,  Leominster,  Highlass  ^tk;  Mr.  John 
Williams,  of  Saint  Mary's 
Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  " 
Riding  Hood. 

Hei/er  in  milk  «r  in  calf.  ^ 

bridge,  Rarity  ;  2d,  Mr.  John  Harding,  of  I 
Dahlia  ;  3d,  Mr.  Thomas  Fenn,  of  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow, 
Duchess  of  Bedford  6th.  Highly  Commended  :  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  Princess  Amelia;  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  of  Luddington, 
Stratford -on -A  von,  Venus  jth  ;  IVIr.  Richard  Tanner,  of  Frodes- 
ley,  Dorrington,  Lady  Milton;  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Town 
House.  Madley,  Chignon. 

Yearling  Heifer— x^X.,  £is  '•  2d,  ^10;  3d,  .^5.- 
Harding.  of  Bicton,  Shrewsburj',  Lizzie  feffer^ 
Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge.  PUnn  ;  3d,  Mi 
of  St.  Hilar>',  Cowbridge.  Glamorganshire,  Sunjli 
Commended  :  Mr.  Peter  Davis,  of  Eickmarsh  I 
Warwickshire  ;  Mr.  J.  Hungerford  Arkwright, 
Court,  Leominster:  Mr.  R  Tanner,  of  Frodesley.  Dorrir 
Mr.  Henry  Rawlins  Evans,  jun, .  of  Swanstune  Court,  Dilwyn. 

HeiferCalf  above  sux  .,■:.-     ,       -'    .:.  m.'ntlis-ist.   £10; 

=d,  i;5.— 1st,  Mr.  Thu;n.-  ^  ;      k   House.  Ludlow, 

Lady  of  the   Teme.   j'\       1  i       :  .    -f  Town    House. 

Madley.     Highly  Ctn,:  1      1  h    in.is,  of  St.   Hilar>', 

Cowbridge;  Mr,  Henry  N  I  Iu  ul  ,  .  ]  )  ;i  alward,  Leominster  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Fenn,  of  Sroncbrook  House,  Ludlow  (2I  ;  Mr. 
Wiiliam  Tudge,  of  Adforton,  Lcintwardine ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Ark- 
wright. of  Hampton  Court,  Leominster.  Commended :  Mr. 
Tudge,  of  Coston  Hall,  Aston-on-Clun. 
Devons. 

Bull  above  three  years  old— 1st.  ^25  ;  2d,  £15  ;  3d,  /s.— ist, 
Mr  ].  H.  BuUer,  of  Downes.  Crediton,  Devon  ;  2d.  Viscount 
Falmouth,  of  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall,  Narcissus  ;  3d, 
"      ■         ;  Davy,   of  Flitton  Barton,  North  Mohon,  Di;k-    "- 


jhn  Peake,  of  Mullaghmore,  Monaghan  ;  Mr.  Walter  Farthing, 
owey  Court,  Bridgwater. 

Bull  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old— ist,  £3$  '. 
1,   £iS  :  3d,   ^^5.— 1st,   Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton, 


,  Shrewsbury, 


,  Mr.  John 
2d,  Mr.  P. 
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3d,    Mr.    William    Smith,    of 

yearling:  BuU-z^x.,  ^25:  £,^£.^S:  3d.  ^5.-ist.  Viscount 
Falmouth,  of Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cinnamon;  2d,  Mr.  Walter 
Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  Master  Harry  ;  3d, 
Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton,  Duke  of 
Flitton  6th.     Highly  Commended  :  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Bull  Caif,  above  stjc  and  not  exceeding  tiuelve  vwntlis  old— 
ist,  £\o  ;  2d,;^5. — ist,  Mr.  Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court, 
MARyuis  OF  Lorne;  2d,  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton, 
North  Molton,  Conqueror.  Reserved  Number:  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 

Cow,  above  three  years  old^isi,  £,2.0  :  2d,  £\o  ;  3d,  ^^5. — ist, 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Glynley.  Westham,  Profifs  Dncftess ; 
ad,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Glynley,  Westham,  Fredcrica  ;  2d, 
notawarded.  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton 
Barton,  Lovely  Qtieen. 

Heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding 

'     '         3d,  ^5—  

:d,  Mr.  .       ,         -    .        .  . 

.v.       Highly    Commended:    Mr.    Trevor    Lee 

aiior,  of  Broughlon  House,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  Voung Daisy. 

Yearling  Heifer— l^x,  ^,5  ;  2d.  ;£io  ;  3d,  Z5  -ist,  Mr.  J, 

avy,  of  Flitto      "  *'      '     "  ■  "  -■      ' 


Exeter,  Due/tea 


Smith,  of  Hoopern' 
,  of  Glynley,  Westham, 


"Jorth  Molton,   Devon,   Gaylas 


Farthing,  ot   bto' 
Commended  :  Mr.  George  Tui 
Heifer  Calf,  abo^'e  six  an 
.j:s.~'St.  Mr.  Jam« 


Iton,  Devon,  heiress  t/ic  st/i 

wey  Court,  Bridgewaler.    Highly  Commended  ;  Her  M; 

Queen  :  Mr.  Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court. 


,  of  Brampford  Speke,  E 
rcder  twelve  titonifts  old — ist, 
ivy,  of  Flitton  Barton.  North 
Walter  Farthing,  of 


MISCELLANEOUS   BREEDS. 


Ban 


near  Stourbridge. 

Cow,  aborve  three  years  old~z%t,  £10  :  2d,  £5. — ist.  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbey,  of  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead  ;  2d,  Mr.  George 
Digby  Wingfield-Digby,  of  Sherborne  Castle.  Dorsetshire. 
Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  of  Hargrave  Park, 
Stanstead.  Commended  :  Mr.  P.  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Farm, 
Martin's,  Jersey  ;  Mr.  John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  of 
Manor.  Winslow.  Bucks. 
^Heifer,  in  jtiilk  or  in  cnlf,  riot  exceeding  t/iree^yctirs  old- 


'  Addingtt 


=d.  .£5— ist,   Mr.    G.   Di.uby  Wingfield-Digby,    of  Sher 

borne  Ca-stle,  Dorsetshire  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  of  Addington 

Mr.    George 


.uby  Wingfield- 

Manor,    Winslow,    Bucks.      Highly   t^ommended  : 
Simpson,   of  Wray    Park,    Rcigate.     Commended 
Gatidin,  of  Spring  Farm,  St.  Martin's  ;  Mr.  J.    G.  Hubbard,  of 
,  Winslow  ;  Lord  Chesham,  of  Latimer. 


—ist,   the  Rev.  J. 

,  ,   -,  .  -_.  --.  Charles  Le  Page, 

of    Les   Naftiaux,    Guernsey.     Reserved  Number:   Mr.    E.    A. 
Sanders,  of  Stoke  House,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Co^u  above  three  years  old—i^t,  £io  ;  2d,  ^£5.— ist,  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Rundle  Watson,  of  Le  Socage  ;  2d,  Mr.  T.  Blondel  Le 
Page,  of  Maison  de  Bas,  St.  Andrew's,  Guernsey.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  Thomas  Statter.jun.,  of  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield. 

Hei/erSy  in  tnilk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old— 
ist,  £10  :  2d.  £5.— ist  Mr.  Charles  Le  Page,  of  Les  Naftiaux, 
Guernsey ;  2d,  Mr.  Thomas  Blondel  Le  Page,  of  Maison  de 
Bas,  St.  Andrew's.  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  Thomas  Blondel 
Le  Page. 


J  Suf: 


,£5- 
2d,  Mr. 


M.P.,  of  Carrow  House,  Nonvich.  Highl-,  _ 
Thos.  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Farm,  Downham. 
■      ■  tliree  years  old^KU  £10 :  2d,  ^£5.- 


Mr.  Ben 


jamin  Brown,  of  Thursford,  Thetford :  2d,  not'awarded.  Com 
mended  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman,  M.P.,  of  Carrow  House,  Nonvich. 
Heifer,  in  milk  or  m  cnlf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— in, 
£iO :  2d,  £s.  —ist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Thursford,  Thetford  ; 
2d,  not  awarded.  Highly  commended  :  Mr.  John  Hammond,  of 
Bale.  Thetford.  Commended  :  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall, 
red  (Norfolk). 

Other  Established  Breeds 

(Not  including  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon,  Jersey,  Guernsey. 

or  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  polled  breeds). 

Bnll  above  one  year  old— \A,  £xo  ;  2d,  ;^5. — 1st,  the  Duke  of 

I  and  Chandos,  of  Stowe,  Buckingham  (Longhorn) ; 

John  Godfrey,  of  Wigston  Parva,  Hmckley,  Leicester- 

"  •    -iMr.ThomasStatter.jun, 


;r,  ju 
Highly  Commended  ;  the  Earl 
of  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool    [Ayrshire)  :  Mr.  Adam  Du] 


Chester,  black  (Ai 
of  Powis  Castle, 
Rose  Hill,  Burnley,  Lai 


Hemming  Cha' 
mended  ;  the  ] 
(Ayrshire). 

//ei/er,  in  ,n. 
^10;    2d,    £i. 

Hall,    Whitefiel      ,._.„__    .  __,   .... 
Chandos,  of  Stowe,  Bucks  (Longhom) 


.dam  Dugdale.  of 

(West  Highland)  ;  Mr.  William 

Hall,  Derby  (Longhom)  ;    Mr.   Richard 


of  Upton,  Nc 
of  H.arrington,  of  El 


(Angus)  : 


exceeding  three  years  old— 
Statter,  jun.,  of  St 
Duke  of  Buckingham 


Thomas     Statter, 


Dah 


Pair  of  Heifers  in  milk,  nm 
months  tf/rf.— Prizes  offered :  ist 
Staffordshire  A^icultural  Society  : 


ee  years    and    eight 
£m  (offered  by  the 

, (offered  by  Mr.  J.  W. 

PhUlips)  ;  3d,  /s  (by  Mr.  A.  C.  Twentyman).-ist,  Mr.  Thomas 
Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester,  Rose  and 
Beanty  (Ayrshires),  just  over  three  years  old,  breeders  unknown  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Man- 
chester, Buttercup  and  Dairymaid  (Ayrshires),  about  three 
years  old,  breeders  unknown ;  3d,  Mr.  John  Jervis  Sharp,  of 
Broughton,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  ynlia  ^th,  roan 
(Shorthorn),  three  years  and  five  months  old,  bred  by  exhibitor. 

Pair  of  Cows, over  three  years  and  eight  montlis  old,  in  milk 
— ist,  £^0  (offered  by  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society)  ; 
=d,  jCio  :  3d,  ;<;s--i5t.  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  Manchester  (Ayrshire),  ages  and  breeders  unknown  ; 
2d,  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  jun.,  of  Stand  Hall.  Whitefield.  Man- 
chester (crossbred)  ;  3d,  Mr.  Henry  Crossley,  of  Watkinson  Hall 
Farm,  Halifax  (Yorkshire  cross).  Commended  :  Mr.  Thomas 
Nash,  of  Featherstone  (Shorthorn)  ;  Mr.  Josiah  T.  Poyser,  of 
Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trent  (Shorthorn)  :  Mr.  Charies  William 
Bnerley,  of  Rhodes  House,  Middleton,  Manchester  (crossbred). 


SHEEP. 
Lekrsiers. — There  was  a  gootl  show  of  these  rams,  and 
a  meagre  one  of  ewes.  The  older  class  of  rams  was 
indeed  considered  to  be  the  best  that  had  been  shown 
for  years.  The  names  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  still 
continue  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitu- 


tion of  the  Rev.  George  Inge  for  that  of  the  late  Col. 
Inge,  who  was  an  exhibitor  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
F.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Manor  House,  Catterick,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Creswell,  of  Ravenstone,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Alexton  Hall,  Mr.  George  Sanday,  of 
Holme  Pierrepont,  and  Mr.  John  Borton,  of  Barton 
House,  Malton,  Yorkshire,  all  appeared  in  their  usual 
places.  The  honours  were  not,  however,  completely 
divided,  for  Mr.  Creswell,  although  exhibiting  some 
very  admirable  sheep,  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  Taking 
a  more  minute  look  at  the  Leicester  classes,  we  may 
mention  the  2d  prize  shearling,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  George  Inge,  as  a  very  good  animal,  while  the 
3d  prize,  also  from  Thorpe  Constantine,  although  a 
good  carcased  and  well-topped  sheep,  was  a  little 
wanting  in  fleece.  The  highest  honours  were  taken  by 
Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Alexton  Hall,  with  a  sheep 
very  good  along  the  top,  but  a  rather  loose  handler  ;  this 
sheep  stands  well  on  his  legs,  is  of  large  size,  and  is 
covered  with  a  good  fleece.  Mr.  George  Sandays'  No. 
664  in  the  catalogue  was  a  good  sheep,  and  received  a 
high  commendation.  Mr.  John  Borton  also  showed  a 
sheep  which  for  neatness  of  form  was  surpassed  by 
none,  but  he  was  deficient  in  wool  underneath. 
The  rams  of  any  other  age  were  a  remarkably  good 
class.  The  first  animal  we  noticed  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  No.  278  in  the  cata- 
logue, a  remarkable  sheep,  with  good  shoulders 
and  grand  breast,  capital  rumps  and  back,  and  of  good 
Leicester  character,  the  winner  of  1 5  first  prizes,  2d 
at  Oxford,  2d  at  Manchester,  and  yet  on  the  present 
occasion  never  even  looked  at.  The  next  sheep,  279, 
also  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  might  be  described  as  a 
splendid  animal,  well  covered  with  firm  flesh,  very 
thick,  covered  with  good  wool,  and  possessing  a  good 
head.  Mr.  Creswell's  old  rams  were  also  large  and 
excellent.  No.  681  in  the  catalogue  was  a  good 
sheep  ;  No.  682  was  altogether  good,  large,  wide,  and 
well  woolled.  Next  to  him  was  another  beauty, 
succeeded  by  a  wonderful  sheep  (684)  for  width 
at  shoulders  and  at  rumps,  of  very  excellent  form,  and 
well  woolled.  The  1st  prize,  bred  by  and  the  property 
of  Mr.  Turner,  is  a  good  sheep  "all  round,"  and  a 
firm  handler.  He  was  1st  at  Guildford.  Mr  Sanday's 
2d  prize  is  a  large,  good  sheep,  well  covered  with 
firm  flesh;  and  Mr.  Borton's  3d  prize  is  also  a  good 
sheep,  but  looser  in  the  flesh.  The  ewe  class  was  not 
well  filled,  and  only  contained  three  pens,  all  of 
which  took  prizes.  The  1st  place  was  awarded  to  a 
pen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  2d  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Borton,  and  the  3d  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inge.  Mr. 
Borton  has  let  two  sheep  at  high  prices  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  also  sold  him  a  pen  of  gimmers  at 
.^10  each. 

Cols-wolds. — The  competition  in  theCotswold  classes 
was  as  usual  carried  on  principally  by  breeders  from 
Oxfordshire  and  Norfolk.  The  Cotteswold  men  appear 
satisfied,  and  do  not  apparently  care  to  exhibit  their 
wonderful  sheep  excepting  at  their  own  annual  ram 
sales.  The  two  pens  of  theaves  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Russell  Swanwick,  of  the  College  Farm,  Cirencester, 
formed  a  pleasing  exception  to  this  rule,  and  Mr. 
Swanwick  also  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  class 
for  rams.  The  1st  prize  for  rams  was  taken  by 
lengthy  large  sheep,  which  however  had  lost  most  of 
his  top-knot,  if  he  ever  had  more,  the  property  of  Mr 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Farm,  Downham 
Market,  Norfolk.  Both  2d  and  3d  prizes  and  the 
reserve  number  went  very  deservedly  into  the  same 
hands.  The  Ist  prize  for  rams  of  any  other  age  was 
taken  by  a  sheep  belonging  to  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Gillett,  Kilkenny,  Faringdon,  Oxon,  and 
both  2d  and  3d  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Marham  Hall,  Norfolk.  In  the  class  for  shearling 
ewes  there  were  only  five  entries,  and  both  Ist  and  2d 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Swanwick,  of  the  College 
Farm,  Cirencester,  for  two  capital  pens  of  up-standing, 
large  and  lengthy  sheep— both,  we  understand,  sold  on 
the  ground,  at  good  prices,  to  American  purchasers. 

Luicohis  formed  a  very  excellent  show.  In  the 
shearling  ram  class,  Mr.  William  F.  Marshall,  of 
Branston,  won  the  Ist  prize,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  of  Dunston  Pillar,  the  2d  ;  while  Messrs. 
Dudding,  of  Panton,  came  3d.  Probably  the  firm 
touch  and  characteristic  wool  of  the  1st  prize  sheep 
outweighed  form  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Messrs.  Budding's  sheep  is  larger, 
heavier,  and  better  carried  out  both  before  and  behind, 
than  those  of  his  successful  rivals,  but  we  confess  him  to 


succeeding  class,  wool  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
this  shearling  has  not  prevented  the  judges  from 
awarding  a  first  place  to  a  very  firm  and  good  sheep, 
the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Dudding.  The  2d 
prize  is  awarded  to  a  ram,  bred  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Hack,  of  Buckminster,  Grantham.  Mr. 
Gunnell's  five  ewes,  shown  in  Class  82,  are  good  in 
every  way,  and  uniform  both  in  character  and  fleece. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Cartwright  is  2d,  Mr.  John  Pears, 
of  Mere,  Lincoln,  3d. 

Oxfords  formed  a  good  show,  well  represented  in  all 
the  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  shearling  ewes, 
which  only  contained  three  pens  of  good  sheep.  In  the 
shearling  class,  Mr.  Treadwell,  of  Winchenden,  carried 


off  the  prize  with  a  very  true  sheep,  the  first  at  Guild- 
ford, and  Mr.  Longland  is  1st  prize  winner  in  the 
class  for  older  rams.  The  2d  prize  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  Old  Stafford,  who  also  holds  the  reserve 
number.  In  the  class  for  older  rams,  Mr.  Longlands 
leads  the  way  with  what  was  the  reserve  number  in 


thes 


;  class  at  Oxford  last 


Hei 


1  every  way 


a  typical  sheep,  having  a  uniformly  rich  brown  face', 
free  from  grey  or  white,  a  good  top-knot,  plenty  of 
wool  between  the  ears,  a  firmly  fleshed  and  well- 
covered  back,  plenty  of  substance  and  weight,  and  in 
fact,  a  good  sheep  all  round.  The  2d  prize  is  taken 
by  a  ram  belonging  to  Mr.  Milton  Druce,  of  Burgh- 
field,  a  truly  grown  and  firm  sheep,  like  the  last,  but  a 
year  younger,  and  not  quite  so  good  at  the  neck.  This 
sheep  was  3d  at  Oxford  last  year.  We  may  mention 
as  an  instance  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  and  a 
change  of  judges,  that  Mr.  Wallis'  1st  prize  at  Oxford 
was  only  commended  at  Wolverhampton,  and  that 
his  1st  prize  shearling  at  Oxford  was  only  3d  at  the 
recent  Royal  meeting.  There  were  some  good  Oxford- 
shire ewes  shown,  but  rather  few  of  them.  Mr.  M. 
Druce's  1st  prize  pen  of  five  were  remarkably  good, 
and  Mr.  Howard's  2d  prize  were  well  headed,  and  in 
other  respects  excellent. 

Soiithdinuns. — There  was  a  fair  show  of  rams  and  a 
good  show  of  ewes  in  these  classes,  although  the 
former  were  most  numerously  represented.  The  Ist 
prize  for  shearling  lams  was  secured  by  Sir  William 
Throckmorton,  of  Buckland,  Faringdon,  Berkshire, 
with  a  sheep  which,  although  less  in  size  than  the  2d 
prize  sheep,  which  was  also  one  of  Sir  William's 
e.xhibits,  was  of  more  perfect  form  and  better  quality. 
Mr.  Rigden's  3d  prize  sheep  was  also  very  excellent  in 
his  points.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  reserve  niunber 
and  highly  commended  sheep,  although  good  in 
many  respects,  had  a  light  neck,  and  was  not  quite 
true  grown  at  the  nmips.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Mr.  Heasman's  commended  sheep.  No.  840.  In 
class  89,  for  rams  of  any  other  age,  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  obtained  a  high  commendation  and 
the  reserve  number.  Sir  William  Throckmorton  is 
again  placed  1st,  with  a  good,  straight,  well  headed  and 
well  woolled  animal. 

Shropshire  sheep  formed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  great  feature  at  Wolverhampton.  Instead  of 
the  III  entries  made  in  these  classes  at  Oxford,  there 
were  186  entries,  and  this  increase  was  no  doubt  par- 
tially due  to  the  special  cup  offered  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Masfen  and  other  breeders  of  Shropshires  for  the 
greatest  number  of  prizes  which  should  be  taken  by  any 
exhibitor  of  these  sheep  in  all  classes.  We  may  men- 
tion at  this  point  that  the  cup  was  won  by  Mrs.  Beach, 
of  The  Hattons,  a  lady  who  has  so  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  improvement  of  this  now  well-known 
breed.  The  shearling  rams  were  the  largest  class  ever 
shown,  containing  85  entries,  the  major  part  of  which 
possess  a  uniform  character  and  colour,  and  the  few 
exceptions  come  from  the  flocks  of  younger  breeders. 
The  prize  animals  are  of  a  bold  type  and  of  well 
developed  masculine  character,  dark  in  feature  with 
bold  heads  on  long,  heavy,  well  developed  bodies 
covered  with  heavy  fleeces,  free  from  black  or  grey, 
mounted  on  short  legs.  This  is  satisfactory,  since 
such  is  the  type  of  Shropshire  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  by  giving  prizes  to  such 
sheep  that  breeders  wiU  be  stimulated  to  endea- 
vour to  produce  similar  ones.  The  1st  prize  shear- 
ling, bred  by  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Byrd, 
of  Littywood,  is  such  an  animal  as  has  been  already 
described,  with  a  lively  countenance  and  perfect 
carcase,  rectangular,  and  wonderfully  symmetrical.  He 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  2d  prize  shearling  at 
Oxford  last  year,  which  was  let  to  Lord  Chesham  foi 
1 16  gs.  Mr.  Mansell,  the  breeder  of  the  sire  of  the  Ist 
prize  sheep,  takes  the  second  place  with  a  shearling  of 
precisely  similar  type  and  character,  with  more  weight 
about  him,  but  scarcely  such  symmetry.  Mr.  Stubbs' 
3d  prize  sheep  is  similar  in  colour,  seems  to  have  led 
the  judges  in  their  decision,  but  is  less  stylish,  has  not 
so  well  covered  a  back,  and  shorter  wool.  In  the  class 
for  rams  of  any  other  age,  Mr.  Mansell  takes  the  head 
with  a  remarkably  noble  sheep,  with  extraordinary 
masculine  head  and  fore-end.  He  has  a  long,  heavy 
well-developed  body,  capable  of  making  the  heaviest 
sheep  of  his  class,  and  is  covered  with  a  splendid  pile  of 
wool,  free  from  grey  or  black.  His  features  are  some- 
what bolder  even  than  Mr.  Mansell's  type,  and  there 
is  in  this  sheep  a  little  grey  on  the  nose,  which  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  flock  from  which  he  springs, 
but  we  are  informed  that  this  is  traceable  through  a 
ewe  to  a  remote  progenitor,  "Old  Marquis."  The 
Shropshire  ewes  were  not  so  good  as  the  rams— very 
numerous,  but  not  a  very  excellent  show. 

There  was  a  large  entry  of  Shropshire  shearling  ewes. 
The  1st  prize  was  well  won  by  a  pen  of  five,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Beach,  of  The  Hattons.  These  sheep  were  of 
the  best  Shropshire  type,  having  dark  brown  faces  and 
legs.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  heads  better  wooled, 
but  the  general  style  of  the  animals,  and  the  thickness 
and  weight  of  carcase,  fairly  entitled  them  to  their  posi- 
tion. Lord  Chesham,  who  took  both  2d  and  3d  priKS 
in  this  class,  showed  sheep  of  the  same  uniform  good 
-' ved 


type 


and  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  Sutton  Maddock, 


high   commendation   for    some   good    sheep,    with 
icarcely  frame  enough  to  stand  against  the  prize  pens. 
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The   best 


lead' 


ten    Shropshire   ewes   made   another  class, 

William  Baker,  of  Moor  Barns,  took  the 

'ith  an  excellent  pen  which,  if  we  must  criticise, 

trifle  too  much  grey  on  their  faces.    Mrs.  Beach  s 

pen,  placed  2d,  was  free  from  this  fault,  but  had 
not  the  weight  of  carcase  of  the  1st  prize  sheep. 
Mr.  Thomas  Nock's  3d  prize  ewes  were  also  a  grand 
lot  of  sheep,  with  scarcely  the  faces  to  please  judges 
in  a  class  of  so  much  excellence.  The  class  for  ten 
ewe  lambs  was  well  filled,  and  the  Ist  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hanbury  Bradbume,  of  Pipe 
Place,  Lichfield,  for  some  grandly  carcased  lambs,  with 
scarcely  wool  enough  between  their  ears,  and  the  2d 
place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Beach  for  a  stylish,  good 
pen.  Lord  Chesham's  3d  prize  pen  might  have 
been  a  little  better  matched,  but  were  good  lambs. 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  wonderful 
character  and  quality  of  Mrs.  Beach's  ten  ram  lambs, 
which  took  off  the  1st  prize  in  their  class.  They 
were  all  "as  like  as  peas,"  and  the  wool  between 
the  ears  and  on  the  forehead  was  developed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  2d  prize  pen,  in  the  same 
class,  also  contained  some  very  excellent  lambs,  which, 
although  scarcely  so  grand  in  their  frames  as  in  the  first 
pen,  reflect  credit  on  their  breeder,  Mr.  Thomas  Nock, 
of  .Sutton  Maddock.  Mr.  Henry  Smith's  lambs  were 
3d,  and  scarcely  possessed  size  and  condition  to  rival 
the  first  two  pens. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  a  remarkable  show  of 
Shropshires.  The  breed  is  distinctly  rising  in  quality 
and  uniformity,  and  the  judges  certainly  appear  to 
have  had  a  model  before  tiiem  to  which  they  adhered, 
throughout  all  the  classes,  with  praiseworthy  tenacity. 


:  the  judges  and  their  awards 


The  following 

Judges. -Leicester  :  R.  Fisher,  Leconfield,  Beverley  :  T. 
Potter,  Yellowford,  Thorverlon  ;  T.  H.  Simpkin.  Hoby,  Leicester. 
Cotswolds  and  Oxfordshire  Downs  :  R.  Carne,  Aldsworth. 
Northleach  ;  R.  J.  Newton,  Campsfield,  Woodstock.     Lincolt 

and  Rylands  and  other  Long-        ''   "' 

wick,  Sleaforc' 


.  _ _...„    .SedBreedV:  C.Clarke,  Scop; 

.  Greethara,  Stainfield,  Wragby  South  Downs, 
nd  other  Short  Wools;  H.  Fookes,  White- 
S.  Turner.  Seaford,  Susscy.  Shropshires  : 
B.  Bond,  Swansmoor.  Great  Haywood.  Stafford  :  W.  Kemp 
Bourne,  Fisherwick,  Lichfield  :  R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford, 
Wolverhampton.  Cheviots  and  Mountain  Sheep :  J.  I 
Shap  Abbey,  Westmoreland     "     "■ 


Kelso, 
.  B.  Canning.  Elston  Hill, 
Hexham  ;    J.    B.    Workman, 


Jobson,   Buteland, 

Rev.    George  Inge,  of  Thorpi 
,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire  ;  3d,  £s,  the  Rev^  George 


n.,AlextonHaIl 
t  :  3d,  ;£5 
:  the  Rev 


Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,;£2o,  G. ' 
2d,  ;£io,  George  Henry  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierref 
■John  Borton,  of  Barton  House.     Highly  Commend 
George  Inge.     Class  generally  Commended. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock— ist,  £,1%,  Teasdalt 
Hilton  Hutchinson,  of  Manor  House,  Catterick  ;  2d.  £jo,  Johr 
Borton,  of  Barton  House ;  3d,  £s<  ^1"^  Rev.  George  Inge,  o: 
Thorpe  Constantine. 

Shearling  Ram— ist,  £20.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hal 
Farm,  Downham  Market.  Norfolk  ;  2d,  £10,  Thomas  Brown 
3d.  £s,  Thomas  Brown. 

Ram  of  any  other  age— ist,  £20  [reserved),  the  Executors  o 
the  late  Thomas  GiUott,  of  Kilkenny  ;  2d,  .£10,  Thomas  Brown 
of  Marham  Hall  Farm  ;  3d,  £$,  Thomas  Brown. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock— ist.  i;i5,  Russel 
Swanwick,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Fan 
Gloucestershire  ;  2d,  £\o,  Russell  Swanwick. 


William  Baker,   Moor  Barns,  Atherstone  ;  Sarah  Beach,  of  The 
Hattons.  Brewood  ;  Thomas  Nock.  Sutton   Maddock,  Shiffnall  ; 
Charles  Reynolds  Keeling.  Yew  T 
Udlington,    Shrewsbury 

Pen  of  s  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock.— ist,  £zs<  Sarah 
Beach,  of  the  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffordshire  ;  2d,  ;£io.  Lord 
Chesham,  of  Latimer.  Chesham,  Bucks  :  3d,  £$,  Lord  Chesham. 
Highly  Commended  :    William  Baker,    of  Moor  Bams,   Ather- 


of  Gri 
arster,  of  Apley  Hall,  Shiffnal. 
Ten  Shropshir     "" 


w.  o. 


.  having  had  lambs  in  1871. —ist,  £20, 
of  Moor    Barns,  Atheretone  ;    2d,    ;Cio,    Sarah 
Beach,  of  The'  Hattons,  Brewood  ;    3d,  £s,  Thomas  Nock,  of 


John  Hanbury  Brad- 
Sarah  Beach,  of  The 
Lord"  Chesham.     Highly  Com- 


st,.£ 
bume,  of  Pipe  Place,  Lichfield  ;  2d,  £ 
Hattons,    Brewood  :    3d,    £s, 
mended  :  William  Baker,  of  Moor  Bams,  __ 

Five  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs.— ist,  £is,  Sarah  Beach.  The 
Hattons,  Brewood  ;  2d,  .£10,  Thomas  Nock,  Sutton  Maddock, 
Shiffnal  :  3d,  £i.  Henry  Smith,  New  House,  Sutton  Maddock, 
Shiffnal. 


Not  qualif .  -  - 

Shearling  Rams.— ist,  James  Rawlence,  of  Bulbridgi 
d,    Alfred    Morrison,    of  Fonthill    House, 
Highly     Commendi 


Wilton 


Shropshi 

..:;;^i  ... 

Robert  and  John 
Russell,  of  Horton  Kirby.  Commended :  Robert  and  John 
Russell,  James  Rawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  Zno,  James  Rawlence,  of 
Bulbridge. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock.— ist,  £is,  James 
Rawlence  ;  2d,  ^10,  James  Rawlence. 

DORSETS. 

Shearling  Ram.— 1st.  ;Ci5,  Henry  Mayo,  of  Cockers  Frome, 


d.  ^s,  Hei 


Ram  of  any  age.— ist,  £,\$.  John  Robson,  of  Bymess,  Roche: 
ter  :  2d,  £s,  John  Robson.     Highly  Commended  :  John  Robsoi 

Pen   of  5     Ewes  of  any  age.-ist,  £10,  John  Robson  ;  2d.  ^5, 
Ale.'^ander  Roxburg,    of  Caerllo.      Highly 
ander  Roxburg,  of  Caerllo. 


Ram  of  any  age.— Three  em 
of  Shearing. 

Pen  of  5  Ewes  of  any  age.  - 
mere  Manor,  CHtheroe.  The 
the  Inspectors  of  Shearing. 


disqualified  by  the  Inspectc 


&  Henry  Dudding,   Pa.nton  Ho' 


Highly  Commended:  Robert  Johnson,  Kirkireton,  Wirksworth. 
)f  any  other  age.— ist,  ^^20,  " 
Algernon  Hack,  of  Buck 


,i.£z 
John   Pears 


£io,  William  &  Henry  Dudding  ; 

"    rkminster,  Grantham ;    3d,  £$, 

Highly  Commended  :   William 


'  Dudding. 

five  Shearling  Ewes  01  the  san 
of  Willow  House:  2d,  £ji 
Pear 
Newcombe   Morley,    of  Leadenhan 

Oxfordshire  Downs. 
Ram.— ist,i;20,  John  Treadwell,  of  Upper  Wlnchen 
;io,    George     Wallis,    of    Old    Shifford,    Bampton 
3d,  £s,  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford,  Bampton. 
other  age. — ist,  ;^20,  James^  Longdon       '  ^ 


don,  Northampton  :  2d,  £ 
Reading  ;  3d,  £s,  ~ 


Druce,  of  Burghfield. 

.,  A,o,  George  Wallis.  of  Old  Shifford. 

Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock.— ist.  .£15,  A.  F. 
Milton  Dmce,  of  Burghfield,  Reading  ;  2d,  ^Cio,  Charle-s  Howard, 
of  Biddenham,  Bedford. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicester^,  Cotswolds,  or  Lincolns. 

.Shearling    Ram.  —  ist,  i^is,     John    Lynn,    of  Church    Farm, 

Stroxton:  2d,  i;5,  John  Lynn. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  of  th« 


Shearling  Ram— ist,  £20,  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  BarL,  ol 
Buckland,  Faringdon  :  2d,  Zio,  Sir  William  Throckmorton  ;  3d, 
£s.  William  Rigden.  of  Hove. 

Ram  of  any  other  age — 1st,  ^£20,  Sir  William  Throckmorton, 
B.irt.  :  2d,  £10,  William  Rigden,  of  Hove:  3d.  £s,  VVilliam 
Rigden,  of  Hove.  Highly  Commended  :  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G. 

Pen  of  s  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  .same  flock— ist,  £is,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.  ;  ad,  .£10,  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elrahani 
Hall.  Thetford,  Norfolk  ;  3d,  £-:,,  Colonel  R.  N.  F.  Kingscote. 
M.P.,  Kingscote  Park,  Wootton-under-Edge.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Bart. 

Shearling   Rams. — ist,   £,■20,    Charles    Byrd,    Littywood  :    2d, 
£.10,    Thomas   iMansclt,    Adcote  Hall  ;     3d,    £$.   John    Stubbs, 
Highly      ■  -    -        ~       ■ 


Freeford   Farm, 


Uffington, 
Lichfield. 


nas  Mansell,  Adcott 
ircwsbury  ;  3d,  £s 
Lghly  Commended 


Breeding  Sow.  — ist,  Xio,  Peter  Eden;  2d,  £s,  Richard  E. 
Duckering.  Highly  Commended  :  Edward  Davis,  2,  Old  Mill 
Street,  Wolverhampton  ;  James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia 
Farm ;  Peter  Eden. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the  same  litter,  above 
and  under  8  months  old. — 1st,  ;^io,  Peter  Eden;  2d,  £sp 
Richard  E.  Duckering.  Highly  Commended :  Richard  E. 
Duckering. 


Lord 


ths   old.— 1st,  £10,  Peter  Eden  : 
John  Sagar,   of  Lister   Hills,    Bradford.     Highly  C 
Thomas    Comber,     of    Redcliffe.     Newton-dc-Willows : 
Chesham. 

Boar  above  6  months   and  not  exceeding  12  months  old 
£10.  Matthew  Walker,    of  Stockley  Park,    t 
Trent ;  2d.  £^,  John  Edward   Fox,  of  Mansion   House,   Great 
Horton,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended  :  Richard  E.  Duckering. 

Breeding  Sow.— 1st,  £10,  R.  E.  Duckering;  2d,  £^,  Charles 
Roberts,  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended  :  Clement 
R.  N.  Beswick-Royds,  of  Pyke  House,  Littlebornugh. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and  under 
8  months  old,— ise,  ilio,  Peter  Eden  ;  2d.  £i,  Richard  E. 
Duckering.  Highly  Commended  :  John  Clark  Andrew,  of  Crew- 
keme,  Somerset. 

Smali.  Black  Breed. 

Boar  above   12   months.— 1st,   .£10.  William   Mortimer  Ware, 
Newham  Hou.se,  Helstone  ;  2d,  £^,  Henry  Crossley. 
Halifax.     Highly  Commended  ;  Henry  Crossley. 

Boar  above  6  months  and  not  exceeding  12  months  0 
£10,  W.  Mortimer  Ware  ;  2d,  £^,  George  Mumford 
Highly  Commended :  George  Mumford  Sexton,  of  1 
Hall,  Ipswich. 

Breeding  Sow— 1st.  .;(rio.  George  Mumford  Sexton;  2d,  £5, 
William  Hope,  of  Paisloes,  Barking,  Essex.  Highly  Commended  ; 
George  Tumer,  jun.,  of  Alexton  Hall. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the  same  litter,  above  4 
and  under  8  months  old.— 1st,  £10,  George  Mumford  Sexton, 
ofWherstead  Hall,  Ipswich;  2d,  £s,  Samuel  Geater  Steam,  of 


cliffe,  Newton-le-V 


Boar  above  12  months  old. — 1st,  ;^io,  Russell  Swanwick,  of 
Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire ; 
2d,  £s,  Arthur  Stewart,  of  St.  Bridge,  Gloucester.  Highly 
Commended :  John  Gilbert,  of  Half-way  Farm,  Perry  Barr ; 
Heber  Humfrey,  of  KIngstone  Farm,  Shnvenham. 

Boar  above  6  months  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old.— ist, 
£\o,  Russell  Swanwick,  of  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm, 
Cirencester ;  2d,  £st  Russell  Swanwick,  of  Royal  Agricultural 
College  Farm. 

Breeding  Sow.— ist.  £10,   Ri 

•        '  College  Farm.     Highly 


Villit 


Hill,  Kenilw 


PIGS. 

The  Pig  classes  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
the  white  breeds  exhibited.     The   bl.ack  classes   wer 
not  by  any  means  so  good,  and  the  Ber"kshires   as 
whole  are  barely  up  to  the  mark  of  ordinary  merit.     I: 
a  very  good  class  of  white  boars  over  twelvemonths  old, 
Mr.  Eden,  of  Sallord,  takes  the  1st  prize  with  a  large 
well-made  pig,   showing  perhaps  a  little  more  quality 
than  the  2d  prize  boar  of  Messrs.   Duckering.     The 
younger  class  of  boars  are  also  a  fair  class,  varyin 
however,    more   in   size.     Mr.    Everett,    of  Thetfor 
takes  the  Ist  prize  with  a  long  and  rather  slim  specime 
Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  being  2d.  The  soi 
of  this  breed  are  a  wonderfully  fine  class.    Messrs.  Eden 
and  Duckering  are  again  Ist   and  2d  respectively — the 
former   showing  a    sow   with   eight   large   and  hand 
some  pigs,    the    latter    showing  one   with  six,   much 
younger     and     less     prosperous     Iookin_ 
class  of  three  breeding  sows  of  the    same  litter    the 
same  order  obtains — Eden  1st,  Duckering  2d  ;  the  latter 
showing  two  pens.     These  three  pens  were  remarkably 
even.     Messrs.    Howard  in  the  same  class  showed  a 
pen  considerably  smaller,  being  three  months 
The  boars  of  the  small  white  breed  are  shovm 

classes.  Mr.  Eden,  again  Ist  in  the  older 
class— a  very  even  and  capital  lot — but  unsuccessful  in 
the  younger  class,  where  Mr.  Walker,  of  Burton,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Fox,  of  Bradford,  are  respectively 
2d.  There  are  capital  classes  also  of  breeding  sows 
and  sow  pigs — Mr.  Duckering,  1st  in  the  former  class, 
Mr.  Eden  1st  in  the  latter,  which  certainly  was  a 
remarkably  fine  class. 

The  older  class  of  boars  of  a  small  black  breed  were 
a  middling  lot.  Mr.  Mortimer  Ware,  from  Helstone 
all  the  way,  was  1st,  with  a  very  good  boar  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  2d.  In  the  yoimger  boars  Mr. 
Ware  was  again  1st,  and  Mr.  Sexton  2d. 

The  sow  classes  of  this  breed  were  better  than  the 
boars.  Mr.  Sexton  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Hope,  of  Parsloes, 
Barking,  2d,  with  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the 
breed,  showing  both  quality  and  constitution,  and  Mr. 
Sexton  is  1st  and  2d  in  the  class  of  young  sow  pigs. 

The  Berkshire  classes  are  tolerably  good,  Mr.  Swan- 
wick, of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  who  has  for 
some  years  been  exhibiting,  at  length  succeeding  in 
taking  all  the  chief  honours,  i.  e.,  1st  in  the  older  class 
of  boars,  1st  and  2d  in  the  younger  class  of  boars,  and 
Ist  and  highly  commended  in  the  sow  class,  a  very 
large  and  good  collection. 

There  are  very  good  classes  "not  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  any  of  the  preceding  classes,"  and  here  we  have 
the  same  names  again  succeeding — Mr.  Peter  Eden, 
who  has  had  unrivalled  success  as  pig  breeder,  at  this 
meeting  taking  the   1st  prize  for  both  boars  and  sows. 

The  following  were  the  judges  and  their  awards  :— 

Judges  —J.  Angus,  Whitefield,   Morpeth  ;  H.  Aylmer.  West 

Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry  ;  J.  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden. 

Large  White  Breed. 

Boar  above  12  months  old.— ist.   .Cio.   Peter  Eden,  of  Cross 

Lane,   S.ilford  ;    2d,    £5,   Richard  E.    Duckering,    Northorpe, 

Lindsey.     Highly  Commended  :  Henry  Goodall,  Arcted, 


under  8  months 

Swindon.  Wilts  ;  2d,  £s.  John 

Barr.     Highlj    ^  '    '     " 


of  Royal  Agri* 
Russell  Swanwick, 


,  above  4  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  of 
iilbert,  of  Half-way  Farm,  Perry 


I  Agricultural  College 


Boar.— ist,  .£10.  John  Edward  Fox,  of  Mansion  House,  Great 
Horton  ;  2d,  £5,  Peter  Eden. 
Breeding   Sow.— ist,    £10. 


Peter 
Parker,  Bradford.     Commi 
Pen  of  3  breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the 


ichard  E.  Duckering. 


N.  Beswick-Royds, 
:ti,  Lancashire:  2d,  £s,  Thomas 
Wolverhampton. 


We  append,  for  the  sake  of  cc 
of  the  judges  in  the  undemoted  ( 

Ji^ool. — Jason  Gumey,  Hounslow 

Butter  and  Cluese.—'^.  Clark,  148,  Temple  Street,  Bristol  ; 
J.  Robinson,  Town  Hall  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  J. 
Watson,  Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham. 


Boar  above  6  months  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old.  — ist, 
£ia,  Francis  H.  Everett,  Bridgham,  Thetford  ;  2d,  ;t5,  John 
Wheeler.  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour.  Highly  Com- 
mended ;  Francis  H.  Everett,  Bridgham. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  YARD. 

The  implement  catalogue  is  a  more  bulky  volume 
than  last  year  by  some  500  entries,  the  total  being 
7650,  numerous  entries  containing  several  articles. 
There  are  363  stands,  of  which  232,  containing  6535 
entries,  are  in  the  main  area,  divided  as  usual  by  a 
central  avenue.  In  the  machinery  in  motion  depart- 
ment there  are  79  stands— 42  on  the  east  side,  and  37 
on  the  west,  containing  481  entries.  In  the  seeds, 
roots,  and  manure,  &c.,  department,  there  are  40 
stands  and  534  entries,  and  in  the  open  space,  com- 
prising greenhouses  and  other  articles,  1 1  stands  and 
100  entries.  On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  there 
are  two  long  sheds  for  wool  and  dairy  produce,  not 
included  in  the  implement  catalogue. 

Of  the  special  entries  for  the  Wolverhampton  meet- 
ing, there  are  105  "for  trial,"  under  steam  culture, 
traction  engines  being  included  in  class  17 ;  under 
Hop  cultivation  there  are  20  entries  "for  trial,"  besides 
several  doubles  not  thus  entered,  and  two  or  three  hop- 
presses  for  brewers,  catalogued  along  with  hop-presses 
for  hop-growers.  Some  19  entries  claim  novelty 
sufficient  to  merit  the  10  silver  medals,  and  are  accord- 
ingly entered  for  trial.     Total  for  trial,  144. 

In  our  report  we  shall  first  notice  steam-culture 
implements  ;  2d,  hop-culture  implements  ;  3d,  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  entered  for  the  10  silver  medals  ;  4th, 
a  few  articles  of  special  merit,  and  then,  as  we  can, 
run  over  the  other  articles  as  we  have  hitherto  done  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Steam  Cultivation,  i&=(-.— Premising  that  we  must 
postpone  till  next  Saturday  a  further  account  of  the 
steam  cultivation  trials,  we  now  report  that  there  is  a 
larger  exhibition  of  implements  and  machinery  under 
this  head  than  has  been  seen  at  any  previous 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  There 
may  be  a  few  forced  entries,  where  the  articles  shown 
have  but  a  slender  connection  with  steam-culture  or 
engines  employed  in  agriculture,  but  exceptions  of  this 
kind  are  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  nnable  to  take 
the  articles  in  the  order  they  stand  in  the  catalogue, 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  mentioning  only  a  few  of 
the  leading  stands. 

Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  have  a  splendid 
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show  under  17  entries,  (i).  They  show  for  the  first 
time  a  pair  of  their  tubular  safety-boiler  traction- 
engines  adapted  for  the  double  engine  and  single 
implement  system,  or  for  the  double  engine  and  double 
implement  system,  which  latter  permits  of  each  engine 
continuously  working  one  implement,  thus  performing 
double  work  as  compared  with  the  single  implement 

stems.  The  engines  are  each  fitted  with  two  winding 
lums,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  conjunctly  or  sepa- 
rately on  the  right  across  or  roundabout  plan  ;  (2),  a 
pair  of  their  common  patent  traction  engines  with 
boiler  across  the  framing,  fitted  each  with  a  single 
winding  drum  for  the  double  engine  and  single  imple- 
ment system  ;  (3),  a  set  of  steam  tillage  implements 
with  detached  windlass  and  tackle,  including  snatch- 
blocks,  rope  and  anchors,  adapted  for  being  worked 
by  a  common  portable  engine  ;  (4),  a  new  improved 
patent  detached  windlass  with  tackle,  &c.,  as  entry  3  ; 
(5),  a  pair  of  steam  traction  waggons  made  entirely  of 
wrought  iron,  except  the  axles,  which  are  of  steel ;  (6), 
a  3.furrow  semi-balance  plough  with  three  sets  of 
bodies  mounted  on  strong  flanged  steel  beams,  one 
set  for  ploughing,  the  second  for  digging,  and  the 
third  scarifying  or  smashing;  (7),  a  4-furrow  semi- 
balance  plough  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  last ; 
(8),  a  6-furrow  semi-balance  plough,  similar  in  other 
respects  to  the  two  preceding,  for  either  ploughing, 
digging,  or  scarifying,  according  to  the  kind  of  breast 
fixed  on  the  frame  ;  (9),  a  2-furrow  deep  tillage  imple- 
ment, also  similar  in  principle  of  construction  to  the 
preceding,  but  adapted  for  ploughing,  digging,  or 
smashing  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  18  inches  deep  ; 
(10),  a  4-furrow  or  double  stetch  ridging  steam-plough, 
with  framing  as  entry  7,  and  which  can  be  used  as  a 
4-furrow  plough,  digger,  or  scarifier — and  by  changing 
the  breasts,  the  implement  makes  two  drills  or  stetches 
at  a  time.  This  is  an  invaluable  implement  on  all 
farms  where  root  crops  are  grown  ;  (11),  a  one-way 
double-pointed  rocking  tine  cultivator  for  i,  2,  3,  4,  or 
5  tines,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires.  Each 
tine  rocks  in  the  frame,  so  that  the  point  in  action  is 
depressed,  and  the  one  behind  so  raised  as  not  only  to 
avoid  sole  friction,  but  to  aid  in  the  work  of  cultivating 
the  land;  (12),  a  cultivator  similar  in  construction  to 
the  last,  with  steel  beams,  fitted  for  seven  rocking 
double-pointed  tines  ;  (13),  a  steam  cultivator  for  light 
and  medium  soils,  covering  9  feet  in  breadth  by  9  inches 
in  depth,  with  simple,  efficient  steerage,  and  an 
improved  method  of  carrying  the  slack  rope  ;  (14),  an 
improved  steam  corn-drill ;  (15),  a  steam  clod-crusher, 
similar  to  a  horse  clod-crusher,  but  fitted  with  steerage, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  steam-power  by  means  of  rope 
haulage  ;  (16),  a  set  of  patent  zig-zag  steam-harrows  ; 
{17),  a  heavy  drag  steam-harrow.  Very  great 
progress  is  manifested  in  the  exhibits  of  this 
firm,  that  of  the  tillage  implements  being  based  on 
the  principles  of  construction  of  their  horse  implement, 
with  which  they  have  been  for  a  length  of  time  more 
than  successful.  Their  safety-boiler  traction-engine  is 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  implement-yard, 
and  is  based  upon  their  safety  fixed  boilers,  which 
are  gradually  obtaining  adoption.  No  doubt  the 
greater  power  of  generating  steam,  as  compared  with 
the  common  boiler,  will  require  a  corresponding  degree 
of  caution  during  the  excitement  of  trials  to  avoid 
breakage,  but  this  is  only  a  question  of  experience  and 
calculation  in  the  construction  of  gearing  to  secure 
safety  in  this  respect,  as  in  obviating  harm  otherwise 
by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  boiler.  A  great 
many  steam  implements  shown  by  the  Bedford  firm  are 
not  entered  for  trial. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  exhibit  an  8-horse 
(nominal)  power  traction-engine  with  elastic  tyres,  in- 
vented by  R.  \V.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  John 
Head,  of  Ipswich.  It  carries  its  own  fly-wheel,  so  that 
its  power  may  be  transmitted  to  all  sorts  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements  when  not  applied  to  hauling 
waggons,  &c.,  by  direct  traction.  This  firm  also 
exhibit  an  8-horse  (nominal)  power  locomotive-engine, 
invented  by  R.  W.  Thomson  and  John  Head,  similar 
in  construction  to  the  preceding,  but  fitted  with  cast- 
iron  road  wheels  of  such  a  form  that  angle-iron  spuds 
can  be  attached  to  the  rims.  Both  these  engines  are 
adapted  for  driving  a  detached  windlass  for  hauling 
implements,  with  an  anchor  on  the  opposite  headland, 
or  on  the  roundabout  system,  with  a  series  of  anchors 
and  snatchblocks,  and  also  for  working  Fisken's  light 
rope  system.  This  firm  also  exhibit  one  of  the  East 
Indian  Government  engines  with  a  single  carriage, 
already  alluded  to  under  the  traction-engine  race. 

Amies,  Barford  &  Co.,  of  Peterborough,  have  13 
entries  for  trial,  viz.,  (i),  a  steam-culture  set,  consisting 
of  a  lo-horse  power  traction-engine,  a  detached  wind- 
lass, 7-tine  improved  Woolston  cultivator,  a  3-furrow 
balance-plough  and  digger,  a  pair  of  Campain's  patent 
anchors,  an  illustration  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Agrkulltiral  Gazette  at  the  Oxford  meeting  last  year ; 
(2),  a  windlass  driven  by  friction  brakes,  which  enables 
the  engine  to  run  continuously  without  stopping  to 
make  the  return  journey ;  (3),  cultivating  windlass, 
invented  by  Brown  &  May,  of  Devizes,  driven  either 
by  a  "tumbling  shaft  or  strap,"  and  furnished  with 
improved  clutch  gearing.  The  drums  have  coiling 
apparatus,  and  are  mounted  on  a  four-wheel  frame  ; 
(4),  an  improved  a  7-tined  Woolston  smasher  ;  (5),  an 
improved  5-tined  Woolston  smasher  for  heavy  work  ; 
(6),  a  combined  cultivator  and  scarifier,  similar  to  4, 
but  provided  vrith  a  set  of  steel  shears  for  skimming, 


paring,  or  scarifying  ;  (7),  press  wheel-roller,  or  clod- 
crusher,  for  working  on  the  roundabout  system,  with 
improved  steerage  for  turning  at  the  headlands ;  (8),  press 
wheel-roller  for  not  turning  at  the  headlands ;  (9),  patent 
drag-harrows,  invented  by  J.  Ostler,  of  Walrond  Park  ; 
(10),  a  combined  cultivator.'and  seed  and  manure  drill, 
on  the  principle  of  a  modern  Suffolk  drill,  with 
Chambers'  patent  manure-distributor  ;  (11),  Campain's 
right-hand  anchor  ;  (12),  a  lo-horse  traction-engine, 
manufactured  by  Tuxford  &  Sons,  Boston  ;  (13),  a 
portable  wire-rope  tarring  machine.  Campain's  left- 
hand  anchor  is  exhibited,  but  not  entered  for  trial  in 
the  catalogue.  -Campain's  anchors  were  deservedly 
the  most  popular  articles  in  the  trial  grounds.  Their 
high  merit,  both  for  anchorage  and  the  economising  of 
manual  labour,   is  fast  recommending  them  to  general 

John  Allen  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Wiltshire,  one  of 
the  earliest  improvers  and  users  of  steam-culture  imple- 
ments, exhibits  for  trial  a  steam-roller,  consisting  of 
three  cylinders,  each  3  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  common 
axis  in  an  iron  frame,  with  steerage-wheel  in  front ; 
also  ^  combined  roller,  cultivator,  and  set  of  three 
harrows.  The  roller  is  the  same  as  described  above. 
The  cultivator  is  in  front  of  the  rollers,  the  set  of 
harrows  is  behind.  By  means  of  a  lever,  the  cultivator 
is  raised  at  the  land's-end,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
combined  implement  being  readily  turned. 

Charles  Burrell,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  exhibits  an 
8-horse  (nominal)  power  traction-engine  mounted  on 
springs,  with  a  driving-chain  on  each  side.  It  has  a  single 
steam-cylinder,  with  change  of  speed  for  double  power 
when  such  is  required  ;  also  an  8-horse  (nominal)  power 
road-steamer  under  Thomson's  patent,  with  double 
cylinder  and  fast  and  slow  gear,  adapted  for  road 
traffic,  steam  culture,  and  other  agricultural  purposes. 
He  also  shows  a  12-horse  (nominal)  power  double- 
cylinder  engine  under  Thomson's  patent,  with  fast  and 
slow  gear,  and  an  arrangement  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  keep  it  level  in  hilly  roads  and 
ground. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Engineering  Company,  Mirfield, 
Yorkshire,  exhibit  for  trial  (i)  a  complete  set  of  steam- 
ploughing  tackle,  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Fisken, 
consisting  of  two  patent  windlasses,  six  corner  anchors, 
one  tension-anchor,  two  claw-anchors,  30  light  rope- 
porters,  1200  yards  of  Manilla  rope,  800  yards  of  steel 
wire-rope,  a  4-furrow  balance-plough  ;  (2),  a  com- 
plete Fisken  set,  consisting  of  a  lo-horse  traction 
engine,  two  patent  windlasses,  six  corner  anchors, 
a  driving-rope  tension  -  anchor,  two  claw-anchors, 
25  rope-porters,  a  7-tined  Howard  cultivator,  1200  yards 
of  Manilla  rope,  700  yards  steel  wire  rope  ;  (3),  a 
i6-horse  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth  portable  engine  ;  (4), 
a  7-tined  Fisken  balance-cultivator;  (5),  a  4-furrow 
Fisken  balance-plough  ;  and  (6),  an  improved  Fisken 
harrow. 

Messrs. [Fowler  &  Co.,  Leeds,  have  no  fewer  than  40 
entries  for  trial,  of  which  four  are  complete  sets — two  on 
the  double-engine  system,  and  two  single-engine  sets — 
viz.  (I),  a20-horse  power  double  set  of  steam-ploughing 
and  cultivating  machinery.  The  set  includes  two 
20-horse  power  double-cylinder  traction  engines  fitted 
with  winding  drums,  tank,  steerage,  and  all  the  more 
recent  improved  appliances  necessary  for  steam-culture 
and  tractive  purposes;  also  800  yards  of  best  steel  wire 
rope.  The  spokes  of  the  fly-wheel  are  of  wrought  iron, 
the  shafts  and  gear  of  steel.  The  extended  use  of 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  their  engines  show  how 
thoroughly  this  firm  study  the  requirements  of  field 
practice,  thereby  profiting  by  their  extensive  expe- 
rience. (2).  A  12-horse  power  double  set  of  steam- 
and  cultivatingmachinery,  the  latter  including 
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and    cultivators,    also    turning    cuiti 


vators.  With  the  exception  of  the  horse-power  and  the 
single-cylinder  engine,  the  set  is  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing. (3).  A  12-horse  power  single  set  of  steam-plough- 
ing and  cultivating  machinery  and  apparatus.  This  is 
their  clip-drum  set,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
during  the  trials  in  class  2.  It  includes  a  12-horse 
power  single-cylinder  engine,  fitted  with  clip-drum,  a 
6-disc  anchor  opposite,  800  yards  of  steel  wire  rope, 
and  20  rope-porters,  with  balance-plough,  convertible 
into  a  digger  or  cultivator  by  change  of  breast,  or  a 
turning-cultivator,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
steam-culture  and  road-traction.  The  boiler,  axles,  and 
gear  are  made  of  steel.  Total  weight  under  10  tons. 
The  introduction  of  steel  boiler  plate  increases  strength 
and  reduces  weight,  a  most  important  improvement  in 
traction-engines  for  farm  and  road  work.  (4),  An 
8-horse  power  double-drum  set,  comprising  an  8-horse 
power  single-cylinder  engine,  fitted  with  two  winding- 
drums,  a  6-disc  anchor,  1200  yards  of  common  steel 
rope,  16  rope-porters,  a  balance-plough,  digger  or 
cultivator,  &c.  ;  (5),  Fowler's  winding-windlass  and 
tackle ;  (6),  8-furrow  balance-plough ;  (7),  6-furrow 
balance-plough  ;  (8,  9,  10),  three  6-furrow  balance- 
ploughs ;  (II),  5-furrow  balance-plough  ;  (12),  4-furrow 
balance-plough;  (13),  4-furrow  balance-digger;  (14), 
4-furrow  balance-plough  ;  (15),  4-furrow  balance-plough 
fitted  with  slack  gear  ;  (16  and  17),  two  13-tined  turn- 
ing cultivators,  extra  strong,  for  20-horse  engines  ;  (18, 
19),  two  il-tined  turning-cultivators;  (20,  21),  two 
9-tined  turning-cultivators  ;  (22,  23),  two  5.-tined  light 
land  turning-cultivators;  (24,  25),  two  turning-harrows 
with  steerage  firame,  so  constructed  as  to  take  different 
weights  of  harrows.  The  frame  can  also  be  fitted  with 
ridging  breasts.     The  harrows  can  be  lifted,  to  clear 


them  of  weeds,  &c.  (26),  7.tined  balance-cultivator ; 
(27),  7-tined  balance-cultivator,  with  slack  gear  ;  (28), 
a  patent  Coultas  seed-drill,  fitted  with  the  exhibitor's 
steerage  harrows  before  and  behind,  which  are  raised 
at  the  headlands,  to  permit  turning.  The  frame  is 
entirely  of  iron,  and  the  drill  finishes  the  work 
at  once.  (29).  General  purpose  seed  and  manure  drill 
by  Coultas  and  the  exhibitors,  fitted  with  steerage, 
turning  apparatus,  &c.  ;  {30),  subsoil  •  plough,  for 
turning  over  the  furrow-slice  and  loosening  the  subsoil 
below  to  the  depth  of  from  18  to  24  inches  ;  (31), 
trenching  plough,  for  turning  down  the  staple  to  the 
bottom  and  bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  ;  (32), 
patent  mole-draining  plough  ;  (33),  plough  for  cutting 
or  cleaning  open  ditches,  20  inches  wide  by  18  inches 
deep  ;  (34),  a  root  or  stone  extractor  ;  (35),  3-tined 
knifer ;  (36),  2-tined  knifer ;  (37),  two  water  carts, 
with  hose  for  feeding  boilers  ;  (38),  i2-feet  roller,  with 
patent  steerage  apparatus  ;  (39,  40),  two  sleeping  vans 
for  the  labourers  of  hirers-out,  fitted  with  vice  for 
small  repairs  and  boxes  for  carrying  duplicates. 

Robey  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  exhibit  an  8-horse  power 
traction-engine,  under  Thomson's  patent,  for  road 
work  or  steam-culture  by  direct  or  rope  traction.  Also 
a  6-furrow  plough,  adapted  to  their  Thomson  engine, 
for  steam-culture  by  direct  traction. 

Tuxford  &  Sons,  Boston,  enter  for  trial  a  lo-horse 
traction-engine  or  farm  locomotive  for  drawing,  culti- 
vating, and  farmyard  purposes.  The  engine  is  of 
extra  strength,  so  that  it  can  with  safety  work  con- 
siderably above  its  nominal  power.  They  also  enter 
au  improved  cultivating  windlass,  with  adjustable 
expanding  friction-couplings  and  automatic  friction- 
brakes,  so  that  the  drums  can  be  thrown  into  and  out 
of  gear  without  shock  or  jar,  and  the  brakes  prevent 
slack  in  the  rope  and  the  injury  so  often  experienced 
therefrom  by  windlasses  without  such  improvements. 

Aveling  &  Porter,  Rochester,  Kent,  enter  for  trial 
(1),  a  12-horse  (nominal)  power  traction  engine,  fitted 
with  a  single  winding-drum  for  the  double^engine 
system  of  haulage  ;  (2),  a  lo-horse  (nominal)  power 
traction-engine  for  road  work,  steam-cultivation  by  a 
detached  windlass,  threshing  and  other  farm  purposes. 
(3),  a  6-horse  (nominal)  power  traction-engine,  for  road 
and  other  farm  purposes  as  the  last ;  (4),  a  6-horse 
(nominal)  power  agricultural  locomotive  engine,  with 
improved  wheels ;  (5),  a  low-sided  steam-trolley, 
capable  of  carrying  5  tons  ;  (6),  a  waggon,  also  capable 
of  carrying  5  tons  of  agricultural  or  other  produce. 

Hop  Cultivation.  — '^\mx^.  Coleman  &  Morton, 
Chelmsford,  enter  a  hop-cultivator,  fitted  with  wheels 
in  front,  having  crank-axles  for  regulating  the  depth  of 
working  by  the  action  of  a  lever ;  also  another  hop-cul- 
tivator, or  nidget,  similar  to  the  last,  but  lighter.  They 
also  enter  for  trial  a  hop  syringing-engine,  for  washing 
the  Hop  plant  when  infested  with  aphis  blight.  It  con- 
sists of  a  circular  water  barrel  of  iron,  mounted  on  wheels, 
fitted  with  a  force-pump  and  two  jets,  with  i5  feet  of 
delivery  hose  to  each.  The  pump  has  an  air  vessel 
attached  to  the  suction  pipe,  a  strainer  inside,  so  that 
two  continuous  jets  of  washing  liquid  can  be  delivered 
for  washing  two  rows  or  hills  at  a  time.  Its  general 
form  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  194,  which  shows  the 
same  general  apparatus  adapted  as  a  road-watering 
machine.  This  machine  has  gained  the  first  prize  of 
£\o. 

William  Weeks  &  Son,  of  the  Perseverance  Iron 
Works,  Maidstone,  Kent,  have  a  very  excellent  exhibit 
of  Hop  cultivating  implements,  machinery,  and  appa- 
ratus, well  worthy  the  attention  of  Hop-growers, 
Twelve  articles  are  entered  for  trial,  viz.  (l),  a  Hop- 
washing  machine,  capable  of  holding  28  gallons.  The 
pump  is  fitted  with  double  hose,  each  having  25  feet  of 
3-ply  hose,  with  tap  and  jet  ;  the  interior  is  furnished 
with  a  filtering  or  straining  bag,  similar  to  a  coffee-pot, 
so  that  in  washing  off  the  aphis  blight  the  leaves  of  the 
bine  are  not  injured  with  thick  matter,  such  being 
strained  out  by  the  strainer ;  (2),  a  hop-sulphuring 
machine,  for  destroying  mould  in  Hops.  It  consists  of 
a  small  fan  mounted  on  wheels,  from  which  motion  is 
given  to  the  fan  ;  the  exit  blast  is  divided  into  two 
currents,  so  that  when  wheeled  forward  between  two 
rows  of  poles,  or  bines  otherwise  trained,  both  sides 
are  dusted  over  with  the  sulphur  blown  from  the 
machine.  The  sulphiu:  is  fed  in  regularly  as  required 
from  a  hopper.  This  machine  has  gained  the  1st  prize 
al  £\o.  (3).  An  improved  hop-presser  with  case  and 
weighing  apparatus,  which  has  gained  the  1st  prize  of 
£,\o ;  (4),  a  hop-presser,  with  or  without  case,  to 
which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Canterbury 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  i860; 
(5),  a  hop-bine  cutting  machine  on  travellmg  wheels, 
for  cutting  hop-bines  into  short  lengths  for  manure  or 
other  purpose.  In  principle  of  construction  it  is  that 
of  a  portable  chaff-cutter,  the  bine  being  drawn  in  be- 
tween fluted  rollers,  &c.  (6).  A  hop-alley  clod-crusher, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  ;  (7),  a 
heavy  iron  hop-skim  or  cultivator,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  the  exhibitors  ;  (8),  a  light  iron  hop-skim 
or  cultivator  ;  (9),  an  iron  hop-nidget  fitted  with  steel 
shares  for  heavy  work  ;  (10),  an  iron  hop-nidget  fitted 
with  steel  shares  for  light  land;  (11),  a  portable  dip- 
ping-tank for  dipping  hop-poles  in  creosote  ;  (12),  a 
fire-basket  for  drying  Hops  in  kilns. 

Richard  Read,  of  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly, 
London,  enters  for  trial  a  hop-washing  machine  with 
double  hose  and  jet  for  washing  two  hills  or  rows  of 
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Hop  plants  at  a  time.  It  has  a  copper  wire-gauze  \  Horse  pitchforks  and  straw  and  hay  elevators  are 
strainer,  through  wliicli  the  washing  liquid  is  drawn  to  exhibited  on  upwards  of  a  dozen  stands  ;  one  of  the 
the  pump,  and  a  safety-valve  may  be  had  to  order  1  latter  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  viz.,  Tasker  &  Son's 
similar  to  another  hop-washing  machine  exhibited  but  1  folding  balance-elevator.  Steam-engines,  threshing 
not  entered  for  trial.  Mr.  Read  also  exhibits  for  and  dressing  machines  are  above  an  average  show. 
trial  a  small  pail-washing  machine  for  small  Hop  gar-  Clayton,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Marshal  &  Sons,  Tux- 
dens,  which,  it  is  stated,  can  be  worked  by  one  person.  ,  ford  &  Sons,  Ruston,  Procter  &  Co.,  Robey  &  Co.,  the 

Mellard's  Trent  Foundry,  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire  (Alfred  Giles,  manager), 

enter    three   of    Godfry's    American  _ 

revolving  mould  board-plouglis  for 
trial.  An  illustrated  notice  of  this 
implement  was  given  in  the  Agriai/- 
tural  Gazette  at  the  Guildford'  meet- 
ing of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  last  month,  and  to  it  we 
refer.  The  judges  awarded  a  silver 
medal  to  one  of  these  ploughs,  viz., 
entry  3012  in  the  catalogue.  In  a 
field  not  far  from  the  trial  gi-ounds  at 
Stafford  a  farmer  was  working  one 
of  the  American  single  ploughs,  and 
making  excellent  deep  ploughing. 
The  work  was  better  done  down- 
hill than  up-hill.  The  implement 
was  hauled  by  three  horses,  all  going 
in  the  furrow — old  style. 


^-^ 


LAI,  ; 


(T  OF 


Ijloughs  on    Lhe   stands    of    Messrs.  :- 

J.  &  F.    lloivaid,  Knnsomc,   Sims  &  ^" 

Head,  and  Homsby  &  Sons.   IJouble- 
furrow   ploughs  have  increased  ten- 
fold since  the  O.xford  meeting.    Very 
■great  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Ipswich  firm  during  the  current  year.    We 
figure  in  particular  the  simplest  and  lightest  of  the  exist- 
ing doiible-furrow  ploughs,  lying  on  its  side  for  turning 
at  theland's-end  (fig.  195),  and  a  one-way  double-furrow 
plough— fig.  198  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  at  work, 
fig.     199     in  the  position  half-way  towards   reversal, 
at  the  land's-end,    in 
which  it  can  be  shifted 
from    place   to   place. 
Cultivators  are  equally 
numerous ;  broadshares 
and  scarifiers  are  plen- 
tiful   ;     harrows     and 
drags,  including  chain- 
harrows,    are  well   re- 
presented by  the  How- 
ards, Hunt  ^  Pickering, 
Larkworthy,      Under- 
hiil,  Ball,  Cambridge, 
Corbett   &  Chipchase, 
Page  &  Co.,   Denton, 
&c.  ;     horse-hoes     by 
Garrett  &  Sons,  Clay, 
HUl  &  Smith,  Page  & 
Co.,    Priest   &   Wool- 
nough,      and     others. 
Rollers    are   exhibited 
on  25  stands,  com  and 
seed   drills  on    upward: 
stands. 


;$    of    60,    turnip-drills 


Stable  and  cattle-house  fittings  are  unusually  well 
represented  by  Musgrave  Brothers,  Belfast ;  the  St. 
Pancras  Company,  London  ;  Cottam  &  Co. ,  London  ; 
R.  Willacy,  and  others. 

Pumps  and  pumping  apparatus  for  irrigation  and 
liquid  manuring,  sewage  distribution  pipes,  water  and 
liquid  manure  carts,  are  unusually  numerous.  Liquid 
manure  pumps,  and  pumps  generally, 
are  shown  on  some  40  stands  j  liquid 
manure  carts  and  distributors,  on  15 
stands  ;  such  facts  speak  more  than 
volumes  for  the  progress  of  liquid 
manuring. 

The  three  firms  who  competed  at 
Leicester — Whitehead,  Pinfold,  and 
Page  &  Co. —  exliibit  brick  and 
tile  machines;  Stoner  &  Co.,  and 
Wade  &  Cherry  also  exhibit.  Drain- 
ing tools  are  exhibited  by  several 
firms,  so  that  this  branch  is  fairly 
represented. 

Saw-tables,  band-saws,  circular- 
saws,  turning-lathes,  mortising  ma- 
chines, &c.,  are  very  much  as  last 
year.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  department  of  machinery  in 
motion,  which  is  annually  becoming 
more  and  more  attractive. 

Fencing  of  various  kinds  for  large 
animalsand  small,  from  bullocks  down 
to  rabbits  ;  gates  and  gate-posts,  are 
abundant  if  not  more  niunerous  than 
usual.      Stone-breakers,   steam-ham- 
mers, wheel-moulding  apparatus,  an- 
vils, annealing  oven  for  iron  and  steel, 
bolt  and  nail  forging  machine,  cop- 
rolite-mills,     bone-mills,     fans     and 
Lincolnshire  firms,  appear  as  if  an-ayed  in  competition,  |  blowers   for  smiths   and  blast  furnaces  ;   fire-engines, 
and    no    doubt   so    they    are.      In    short,    threshing    heating  apparatus,  gas  stoves  and  boilers,  form  another 
machines   are   shown   on   no    fewer   than    32   stands.  J  class  of  articles  well  represented. 

Horse-gears,  powers,  and  intermediate  motions  are  1  Dairy  utensils  are  about  an  average  ;  kitchen  and 
shown  on  32  stands.  The  other  articles  of  the  barn  !  cooking  apparatus,  and  the  various  articles  on  the 
are  innumerable.     Riches  &  Watts,  of  Duke's  Palace  1  house   inventory,  are   above  an  average.     Wm.  Hill 

&  Co.,  15,  Pavement, 
York,  exhibit  on  stand 
261  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  cooking  by 
steam.  "Itseconomy," 
says  the  exhibitor,  "is 
proved  by  the  fact, 
that  if  20  lb.  of  meat  be 
roasted  the  loss  is  61b.  ; 
if  boiled  the  loss  is 
4  lb.  ;  but  if  steamed 
in  this  apparatus  the 
loss  is  only  i  lb."  Mr. 
A.  Mills  Dbc,  Shelton 
Brewery,  Potteries, 
Staffordshire,  exhibits 
a  novel  refrigerator  for 
cooling  worts,  of  con- 
siderable promise  to 
brewers,  large  and 
small,  and  which  is 
available  for  brewing 
family  ale  where  a  moderate  quantity  is  consumed, 
'"he  garden  is  superabundantly  well  represented  on 


Fig.  194.— Coleman's  watering-machine. 


Fig.    195 — .RAN30ME3    LIGHTER    DOUBLE-FURROW   PLOUGH. 


15  ,  Iron    Works,    Norwich,    Norfolk,    exhibit  in 
I  Child's  Patent  "  Asjiirator,"  for  dressing  all  1 
There  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of  mowing  and  reaping  j  grain  and  rice  by  the  combination  of  riddles,  elevators,    something  like  a  hundred  stands'.     Some  'large  stands 
machines,  horse-rakes,  &c.    Burgess  &  Key  have  greatly    and  exhaust.     The  machine  attracted  much   attention    are    exclusively    devoted     to     supplying    garden    re- 
improved  their  conical  reel-raker,  which  they  recently    during  the  show,    and  merits  a  more  detailed  notice    quirements. 

introduced.     Instead  of  wood  tubular  iron  arms  have  ,  than  our  present  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  it.  To  the  following  articles  we  give  a  special  notice, 

been  introduced.     The  leverage  is  taking    them    in    the    order    they 

so  arranged  that  the  driver,  riding  stand   in   the  catalogue.     Further 

of  a  vertical  lever  rising  up  to  his  <isi^l2;>  Reynolds'  Patent  Thatching  Ap- 

hand,  as  complete  control  over  tlie  ^^T^l^  paratus  (entry  171)  is  exhibited  by 

whole  machine  as  if  seated  on  the  *^    llStS^  Woods,     Cocksedge     &    Warner, 

machine  in  the  ordinary  way.  Wood  ^      |^ii|ii\  /t                                                           Suffolk  Iron  Works,    Stowmarket, 

has   a  fine  show  of  American  ma-  I      ^i|\  jry                                                             ^o's   licencees    and  manufacturers, 

chines ;   he   has   introduced  a  self  S^         I       Jlt|\  ^^^n,                     r—^-^                              '^'^'^    thatch-manufacturing    appa- 

reel-raker,   in  which]  the  arms   are  E  |\        I       1 11|\                      /^        fcjgjl.    '"'"''^^lir'jj,                       "^^'"^     '^    extremely    simple.       By 

each  hinged  some  6  inches  from  the  liflM     JIfeJbXP'V-v  k^K^  /jr     ^'           niiinJ^  '                '^j^^  ^                 means  of  a  winch  on  an  axis,  with 

end    next    the   standard,    and    by  •SS^feHf^^^^^T^^M^  //      ^\^^            lilllllP^                     ^^^^11)             '^   forked    termination,    each   with 

round  to   the   seat   of  the   driver,                          WlT              Np^TiS^/KL^^^^IflP^^  \\\iA  is    used  in    rope-making,    a 

and  fall  into  the  cam  as   they  ccJme                                                ikfmfiS.^AS'/^^^^  handful  of  straw  or  other  thatch,  as 

round.      The  main  carriage  wheel  \  .»lHll§l^^^^^ft  =_  reed  or  Flax,  is  twisted  in  at  every 

wheels,  woi  king  in  the  interior  of  ^K^     ^  K*^^"  y"^  _^C^^^ — -—  -^^^^-  A  web  may  be  thus  made  the  whole 

rod    to   work  through   the  wheel,                                               ^          |s^               —  -^sl'                       venient  length.     At  one  end  of  the 

and    the    crank   to   have   a   direct                                                                ^  T^                           web  two  or  three  turns  are  made  to 

thrust  in  a  line  with  the  bearing  of                           -    _                               ^  -                              fix  the  wires,  whichare  then  cut  off. 

the  wheel.    Homsby  &  Son  exhibit                  ^-_]^-^^t  '^                                                ,--=^^^  It   is   found  from   experience  that 

their  best  machines  ;  so  do  the  =^  =  /kiLon  webs  or  mats  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
Howards,  Samuelson  &Co.,  Picks-  length  are  the  most  convenient,  as 
ley,  Sims  &  Co.,  Bamlett,  the  li  1  1  1  ING  i  LOUc  a  they  can  be  made  at  some  slack 
Reading  Iron  Works,  Kearsley,  time  prior  to  harvest,  folded  up,  tied 
&c.  Hayes  &  Son  exhibit  excel-  in  bundles,  and  stacked  until  re- 
lent waggons;  so  do  Ball  &  Son,  Milfoid  &.  Sons,  the  Of  floui  mills  and  gimding  mills  foi  man  and  beast,  |  quired  for  thatching.  The  thatch  they  form  differs 
Bristol  Waggon  Works  Company,  CrosskiU  &  Sons,  the  number  for  hand,  horse,  and  steam  power  exceeds  little  in  outward  appearance  from  thatch  put  on  in  the 
and  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co  Single-horse  that  of  pi  evious  years,  when  tliey  weie  included  in  the  usual  way  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
special  tfials  The  same  may  be  said  of  chaff  tutteis,  England,  where  the  thatch  is  wetted,  "  yarmed,"  as  it 
root-cutters,  pulpers,  and  cake-breakers.  Chaff-cutters,  is  termed  in  Hants,  carried  up  by  the  attendant,  and 
for  example,  are  shown  on  no  fewer  than  50  stands;  put  on,  "yarm"  atter  "yarm,"  by  the  thatcher,  the 
tumip-cutters,  slicers,  pulpers,  &c.,  on  26;  cake-  wetness  of  the  straw  and  the  manner  it  is  yarmed  help- 
breakers  on  27  stands,  ing  to  bind   it   together.     By   the  new   machine   the 


horse    that  of  pie 
c  shown  on   13  stands ;  two-horse    caTts  on  S  '    " 

cattle  carts  on  3,  drays  on  3,  general  purpose 
irts  on  3,  harvest  carts  on  6,  market  carts  on  3,  pony 
irts  on  2,  sanitary  carts  on  5  stands,  watering  carts 
stands,  dog  carts  on  14,  horse-rakes  on  27  stands. 
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thatch  is  put  on  dry,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  expense  of  the  lesser  one  below  for  the  artificial  manu 
the  old  plan,  whilst  it  stands  the  weather  and  defends  traveller  bands  with  cups  bring  the  Potatos  o 
stacks  better.  hopper,   one  in  each  cup,   and  empty  them 

According  to  the  new  plan,  the  thatcher  places  each  spouts  placed  at  the  desired  distance  betwei 
mat  on  the  roof,  and  pegs  it  down  with  a  patent  coulters  or  small  ridging-ploughs  open  two  furrows  into 
"broach"  or  thatch-peg,  composed  of  a  sharpened  which  the  Potatos  drop,  and  as  the  distance  between 
stick  of  the  ordinary  kind  now  in  use,  but  having  a  hole  the  cups  corresponds  to  that  between  the  sets,  they 
in  its  head,  through  which  a  twisted  thong  of 
wire  is  attached,  havmg  a  loop  in  the  opposite 
end— the  length  of  the  thong  being  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  mat.  Thatch-pegs  and 
thongs  being  in  readiness  for  use,  when  one  mat 
is  laid,  the  thatcher  takes  the  thong  of  the  pre 
vious  peg,  stretches  it  firm  over  the  mat,  puts 
a  peg  through  the  loop  which  holds  the 
mat  fast.  Another  mat  is  laid  and  pegged 
down  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  the  work  pro 
ceeds.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  also  patented  lad 
ders  for  the  use  of  the  thatcher,  and  for 
hoisting  the  mats  and  pegs.  With  straw  of  an 
average  length,  he  says,  20  mats,  2  feet  in 
width,  will  cover  a  square  These  can  be 
made  in  as  many  minutes — half  a  pound  of 
wire  for  the  same  will  cost  4//  Twenty  mats 
will  require  20  thatch-pegs,  and  a  man  and 
boy  will  lay  from  four  to  seven  squares  pei  day 
— so  that  the  total  expense  does  not  exceed 
Id.  per  square.  The  thatch  is  adapted  both 
for  round  and  long  stacks,  and  good  straw 
may  last  more  than  one  yeai 

The  Oxford  Patent  Ridgmg  Plmigh,  e\hi 
bited  by  Southwell  &  Co.,  of  Rugeley,  has 
a    very    ingenious   device   for    expanding   or  ; 

contracting  the  mouldboards,  by  the  plough 
man  standing  between  the  stilts,  either  at  the 
headland  or  whilst  the  plough  IS  going  This 
is  done  by  simply  turning  a  crank  lever,  with 
a  ratchet-catch,  to  the  right  or  left ,  the  one 
way  to  contract  the  breasts,  and  the  other  to 
expand    them.       From    this     crank  lever    a  -^^ 

shaft   extends    to   the  body   of  the   plough  , 
upon  the  lower  end  of  this   shaft  are   fixed 
two  cam  levers,  the  one  on  the  up  side,  the 
other  on  the  down-side  ;  from  these  two  hinged 
link-levers  extend,  one  to  each  breast,  so  that 
when  the  crank-lever  is    turnea  to  the   right 
the  breasts   are    expanded,    and   when   it   is 
turned  to  the  left  they  are  contracted      This  implemenl 
was  higlily  commended  at  the  Oxfoid  meeting,,  and  1; 
favourably  noticed  by  the  judges  in  then  leport  in  this 
journal,  p.  528.     (.See  fig.  196  ) 
t  Willacy's  Patent  Cattle  Feeding  Ma  Juno  y  (hg    197) 


Two 
of  the       Class 
Two    &  Ca. 

Section  I.-Steam  Cultivation. 

I.    For  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the  culti- 
f  the  soil    by  stei,m-pov,er,  ,st,  £xoo.    Messrs.    Fowler 

2.  t  or  the  best  comDination  ot  machinery  for  the 
in  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  weight  of  the  steam 
engine  not  to  exeeed  lo  tons,  ist,  £$0,  Messrs.  Fowler 
&  Co.,  i2-horse  power  cHp-drum  engine  and  disc  anchor, 
price  .£740  ;  2d,  £^0,  the  Ravensthorpe  Engineering 
Company,  lo-horse  traction  engine  and  set,  price  j^Sgo. 

y  an  ordinary  agricultural 

stationary  \\mding  set 


ngine,  whether  self-propellir 


pnce''  £-S. 


Mith 


i  plough    di::ger 


Messrs 


nbined  drill  an 
Howtrdi*^  Co 


iirrow    combined    plough  and   diggers    one  set  of 
rrows   and  combined  drill  and  harrows  .£416  los 
\   SiUer    Cup    value   .£100    offered    by  I 
in    Lord  Vernon   pre  ident  given  for  the  1 
iTtion  of  mTchinery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  i 


For 


Ahich  shall  not  exceed  ;i;700 
and  adapted  for  threshing 
purposes  Mes  rs  Fowler  ^  Co 
luble  drum  engine  and  disc  anchor 

Windlass    detTchi,d    £^0 


L  \ss  5      For  the  best  Snatchblock     or    substitute 
eof  ;£  10    Amies    Eirford  S.  Co 
L\ss6     For  the  best  Plough    suitable  kr  steam 
ivation    j£25    Fowkr  &  Co 
Cl  \ss  7     For  the  best  Subsoiler  suitable  for  stuim 
culuvation  /20    Fowler  Su  Co 

Class  8     For  the  best  Digger    suitable  for  steam 
cultivation  £25   Fowler  &  Co 

Clxssq    For  the  best  Culti\ator  suitable  for  steam 
cultivation,  £23   Fowler  &  Co 

Class  to      For  the  best  Skim  Plough  or    Scinfier 
s  iitable  for  steam  cultivation    £-0   Fowler  S.  Co 

Class  ii     For  the  best  Roller    suitable  for  steam 
cultivation   ;£io  Anues,  Earford  &.  Co 

Cl\ssi-'     For  the  best  Harrow    suitable  for  steam 
cuhmtion   ;Cio  J   <L  F  Hoi  ard 

Class  13     For  the  best  Drill     suitable  for   steam 
cultnation^£2o  J   e^  F   Howard     ;£io  J    Coullas 
Cl  iss  14     For    the  best  Root  or  Stone  Extractor 


Cl  IS 


For 


AkkANGEMENT 


diop  regulaily  m  their  places  at  the  proper  distance 
asunder  In  the  bottom  of  the  Potato  hopper  a  stilted 
fiamc  moves  to  and  fro  by  a  cam  movement,  whicli 
prevents  the  sets  falling  thiough,  theieby  supplying  the 
gulrr    feed       If 


At  the  Manchester  and  Oxfoid  meetings  it  %%  as  oui  duty  biought  up  b)  a  cup,  the  odd  ones  fall  don  n  a  spout 
to  report  favourably  on  the  successful  endea\  ours  of  Ml  into  a  box  behind,  and  are  put  back  mto  the  hoppei 
Robert  Willacy,  of  Pent- 
wortham  Priory,  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  to  ex- 
pedite and  economise 
labour  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  more  especially 
when  large  numbers  are 
housed  together.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that 
when  the  cattleman 
feeds  the  first  ox  all  the 
others  in  the  building 
become  restless,  and 
not  unfrequently  play 
mischief.  This  Mr.  Wil- 
lacy obviates  by  placing 
a  combined  chaff-cutt- 
ing, root-pulping,  and 
cake-breaking  machine 
on  a  railway  in  front 
of  the  feeding  troughs, 
which  will  supply  a  mix- 
ture.of  cut  chaff,  pulped 
Turnips,  or  other  roots, 
and  broken  oilcake  to 
100  head  of  cattle  in  ten 

the  machine  can  be 
wheeled  along  the  rails. 
At  Oxford  the  machine 
only  sliced  the  Turnips 
and  broke  the  cake,  and 
the  judges,  in  their  re- 
port gave  a  very  favour- 
able notice  of  the  ma- 
chine. Since  then  the 
machine  has  been  im- 
proved by  substituting 
a  root-pulper  for  a  tur- 
nip-slicer,  and  by  the 
additional  mechanism  for 
supplying  cut  chaff  along 
with  the  pulped  food.  Tliis  is 
improve  ~ 


,  iS  1  or  the  best  Waggon  for  agric 
jy  an  agricultural  loeomitivc  eng 
Commended     Hayes  &.  Son 


aphis  blight  .£10  Messrs 
Coleman  .^  ^lorton  Chelms 
ford     Hup  sj  innging  engine 


Cl  \s  For  the  best  Hop 

,  re  er  £10  Me  srs  Weeks 
V    S  n       Maidstone       Hop 

improved  implement  or  iin 
plements  used  in  the  cultiva 
tion  or  management  of  Hops 
;{;io  William  Weeks  S.  Son 
Hop  sulphurator 

MISCELLANEOUS 
AWARDS  —  SILVER 
MEDALS. 

(To  Agricultural  Articles 
and  Essential  Improvements 
therein.) 

.Silver  medal  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  principle  of  the 
rotating  disc,  mould  plough, 
entered  among  the  Hopculti- 
vating  implements,  Messrs. 
Mellard's.  Trent  Foundry 
(Limited),  Rugeley. 

J.  Fowler  &  Co.,  ditching 


;  engine,  with 


Pulped  roots  and  chaff  have  of  late 
„      ■  pleasure 

to  report  the  advance  thus  made  by  Mr.  Willacy,  which 
proves  that  he  continues  to  lead  on  his  brother  farmers 
in  the  march  of  progress. 


most    important  |  The   manure   is   delivered   tnto   two   spouts  for  each 


Self-rids^inxr  Potato   and   j)/annre    Drill.  — -Lewis 
Wright,  of  Hannah   Alfoid,   Lincolnshire,  exhibits  a 
new  machine  for  planting  and  manuring  Potatos  at  one 
operation,  in  drills  or  rows  on  the  flat.     There  are  two  1      The  following 
hoppers,  the  upper  or   large   one  for  the  Potato  sets,    department  :— 


Potato-drill  in  the  usual  way,  and  falls  on  each  side  of 
the  open  furrow.  Two  closing  breasts  behind  follow, 
covering  in  the  earth  and  manure  mixed  together 
over  the  Potatos;  motion  is  taken  from  the  wheels,  and 
the  horse  yoked  in  shafts  in  the  usual  way.  The 
machine  has  not  yet  been  tried  sufficiently  to  warrant 
our  opinion  on  its  practical  merits,  but  its  mechanism 
is  not  without  promise. 


the  prize-list 


the 


SEEDS,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  AND  MANURES. 
Artificial  Manures  are  well  represented  by  samples 
on  tlie  stands  of  Griffin,  Morris  &  Griffin,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  Webb  &  Co.,  Worcester;  W.  &  H.  -^I. 
Goulding,  of  Dublin  and  Cork  ;  Gibbons,  llills  & 
Gibbons,  of  Wolverhampton  (Henry  Gibbons  was 
manufacturing  superphosphate  in  1S33,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  this  new  branch  of 
industry,  so  unportant  to  modern  agriculture) ;  Brad- 
burn  e^  Co.,  Wolverhampton;  E.  Packard  &  Co., 
nplement  |  Ipswich  ;  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-opera- 
'  five  Association,  London,    On  all  these  stands  samples 
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Seed  and  root  stands  we  shall  take  in  the  order  of 
the  catalogue,  giving  each  stand  a  separate  notice. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  have  a  large  collec- 
tion of  dried  specimens  of  grasses,  principally  of  those 
grown  in  this  country  for  stock  ;  samples  of  grass  and 
Clover  seeds  in  bags  for  permanent  meadows,  pasture 
and  alternate  husbandry ;  also  in  bags,  seed  of  their 
prize  Purple-top  Swede  Giant  Long  Red  Mange], 
Defiance  Yellow  Mangel,  &c.  ;  likewise  the  different 
cereals  and  pulse  crops  in  bags,  numerous  specimens 
of  evergreens,  forest  trees,  &c.,  in  pots,  from  their 
nurseries  ;  the  whole  being  set  off  with  a  very  pleasing 
ariety  of  horticultural  decorations  for   the  table,   as 


Pain 


&c. 


John  Kemp  King,  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  has  an 
unusually  fine  show  of  roots  and  seeds.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  roots  at  the  summer  meetings  of  the 
Royal,  and  the  movement  thus  started  was  a  good  one, 
^  his 


at  the  Christmas  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall ;  and 
he  has  done  well  to  leave  the  fresh  growth  untouched, 
as  it  shows  the  health  and  freshness  of  the  root.  This 
applies  to  the  different  varieties  of  Mangels,  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  Swede,  whose  quality  is  unsurpassed.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  care  with  which  the  roots  are  selected 
for  seeding,  the  harvesting  of  the  seed-crop,  the  clean- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  seed.  We  have  on  many 
previous  occasions  drawn  attention  to  this,  but  we 
never  saw  his  roots  so  fresh  and  full  of  life  at  this 
season.  He  has  also  a  fine  display  of  growing  roots 
and  grasses  in  pots,  looking  very  promising  for  next 
year  ;  likewise  of  the  different  seeds. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire,  show  a  small  but  fine  collection  of  seeds, 
roots,  grasses,  linseed  and  cotton  cakes,  manures,  &c. 

Richard  Lowe  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  exhibit  veiy 
fine  samples  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  ;  also  a  fine 
show  of  shrubs  and  forest  trees.  The  stand  is  skilfully 
arranged,  and  tastefully  decorated  with  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester,  exhibit,  as  they 
usually  do  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Royal,  a  first- 
rate  collection  of  agricultural  seeds,  also  particularly  the 
British  grasses,  both  dried  and  growing  in  pots,  scienti- 
fically arranged  with  the  view  of  laying  down  land  for 
permanent  meadow  or  pasture,  and  also  for  alternate 
husbandry,  according  to  climate  and  the  geological 
nature  of  the  soil.  This  firm  also  show  samples  of  the 
different  varieties  of  their  celebrated  Potatos. 

Thomas  Gibbs  &  Co.,  seedsmen  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  comer  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  have  a  most  splendid  and 
extensive  selection  of  seeds,  roots,  and  dried  specimens, 
their  stand  being  laid  out  with  the  greatest  possible 
taste  and  skill.  Their  roots  include  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibb's  celebrated  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  with 
various  other  kinds  ;  agricultural  seeds  of  every  kind  of 
the  best  quality  ;  a  general  collection  of  nearly  300 
specimens  of  grasses.  Clover,  and  other  cultivated  crops, 
growing  in  pots,  illustrative  of  the  soundness  and 
vitality  of  the  seed  thus  sown ;  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  selected  natural  grasses,  English  and 
foreign  Wheats,  Barleys,  Oats,  &c. ,  ornamentally  and 
instructively  arranged  for  profitable  inspection.  This 
stand  always  forms  an  inviting  studio  for  young  farmers, 
and  this  year  the  arrangement  exceeds  any  previous 
exhibition. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  have  a  magnifi 
cent  stand.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  annually 
improving  in  the  artistic  and  decorative  arrange 
ment  of  their  fine  exhibits,  and  this  year  we  have  tc 
report  Wolverhampton  in  advance  of  Oxford  and 
Manchester.  The  wonderful  specimens  of  Mangel 
Wurzel  which  they  exhibited  at  the  Christmas  meeting 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  are 
here  as  fresh  as  they  were  then,  and  the  graceful 
manner  they  are  panelled  out  with  specimens  of  grasses, 
&c.,  growing  luxuriantly  in  pots,  shows  off  the  whole 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  samples  of  the  different 
kinds  of  seed-corn,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  They 
also  show  Mangels,  Kohl  Rabi  of  the  present  yea  " 
growth,  which,  taking  into  account  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  are  very  promising. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Midland  Seed  W: 
house,  Leicester,  have  a  choice  selection  of  roots  ; 
seeds.  Their  new  Normanton  Globe  and  Giant  Long 
red  Mangel  Wurzels  maintain  the  high  position  they 
have  long  held  at  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England— the  best  guarantee 
of  the  standard  quality  of  the  seed. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Reading,  Berks,  have  a  magnificent  exhibit. 
.Some  200  dried  specimens  of  the  natural  grasses, 
gathered  on  their  own  experimental  farm,  adorn  the 
back  of  their  stand.  The  superb  specimens  of  their 
different  varieties  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  Kohl  Kabi,  and 
Swede,  are  as  fresh  as  they  were  at  the  Christmas 
cattle  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  thu; 
proving  their  superior  keeping  qualities.  The  Mangel; 
are  skilfully  laid  out,  the  specimens  of  growing  grasses 
&c.,  being  very  artfully  intermixed,  giving  to  the  wholi 
stand  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  Italian  Rye 
grass,  and  other  grasses,  the  growth  of  the  current 
season,  are  something  wonderftil,  and  but  for  the  fact 


that  they  speak  for  themselves,  such  luxuriance  of 
growth  would  hardly  be  credited.  They  also  show 
specimens  of  Kohl  Rabi  of  the  current  year,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  of  good  size,  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  The  canvas  bags,  upwards  of  200  in 
number,  containing  their  own  home-grown  seeds,  care- 
fully harvested,  and  all  of  the  very  best  quality,  are  a 
splendid  show  of  themselves.  A  large  selection  of 
seed  is  also  shown  in  glass-cases  or  behind  glass,  which 
has  a  fine  effect.  They  also  show  their  splendid 
Potatos,  old  and  new,  an  immense  head  of  Cabbage 
of  this  year's  crop,  and  the  largest  selection  of  new  Peas 
which  we  ever  saw  shown  at  the  summer  meetmg  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  quality  and  variety 
super-excellent. 

Wool,  Butter,  and  C/ieese.— There  is  a  better  exhibi- 
in  in  this  department  than  there  has  been  for  many 
ars.  The  wool  is  confined  to  Shropshire  fleeces, 
and  although  some  entries  are  rather  coarse,  there  are 
:  good  fleeces  shown. — If  the  cool  season  is  not 
the  best  for  the  production  of  butter,  it  is  favourable 
its  exhibition.  At  the  last  show  the  weather  was 
hot  that  the  butter  appeared  in  a  semi-fluid  .state  t 
but  the  rolls,  prints,  &c.,  are  as  shapely  and  rich  in 
colour  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  dairies  of  the 
exhibitors.  Lord  Chesham,  of  Latimers,  Chesham, 
Bucks,  who  was  1st  for  wool,  is  here  again  1st  for 
butter,  and  the  quality  is  first-rate.  The  show  of 
Irish  butter  from  Blarney,  Cork,  is  fair. — Cheeses  are 
divided  into  four  classes  :  (l),  coloured,  over  6  inches 
thick  ;  (2),  coloured,  under  6  inches  thick  ;  (3),  un- 
coloured,  over  6  inches  thick  ;  (4),  uncoloured,  under 
6  inches  thick  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  samples 
in  each  class  must  be  reported  favourable.  It  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  diversity  on  the  stands,  and 
to  ascertain  where  this  and  the  other  is  made.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  making  progress 
everywhere  in  the  making  of  cheese. 


THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Show-yard, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Vernon.     There  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  Secretary  read  over  the  list  of  farm  prizes, 
and  also  stated  that  the  cup  given  by  Mr.  Masfen  and 
other  breeders  of  Shropshire  sheep  to  the  exhibitor 
aking  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  all  the  Shrop- 
shire classes,  had  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Beach,  The 
Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffordshire. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  for  the  best 
managed  farms  : — 

Farm  Judges.— G.  Jackson,  Tattenhall  Hall,  Chester;  W. 
Sanday,  Radcliffc-on-Trem,  Nottingham  ;  J.Wheatley,  Neswick, 
Driffield. 


field.     Highly  Commended. 


:  landowner,  John  Clay.  Kinsale,  Oswestry,  Salo 


£^o. 


special  prize  of  ;£25,  given  by 
inagement  of  good  land.  Mr. 
W.  Brewster,  Baldcrton  Hall,  Middle,  Wera,  Salop.  Highly 
Commended,  and  a  special  prize  of  .^25,  in  recognition  of  her 
"  _  ,  " '       E.  Sankey.  Bratton  Farm,  Welling- 

Highly  Commended,  Mr.  C.  R.  Keeling.  Yew  Tree  Farm, 
Penkridge  ;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth.  _ 
or  ilte  Ifcst  tuanaged  Dairy  Fa 

Matthew  Walker, 'Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Tr! 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Wolverhampton,  and,  amidst  a  good  many  dissentient 
voices  (owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation  to  Bir- 
mingham) to  the  railway  companies  for  their  arrange- 

Sir  John  Morris  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Aveling 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  for  whom 
three  cheers  were  given. 

Lord  Vernon  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  as  the  greatest  educational 


country.  One  of  its  principal  advantages  was  its 
lusion,  as  much  as  possible,  of  everything  sensational, 
and  its  devotion  to  practical  business.     The  great  ad- 

_r    .1.-   c---    ...    ..:^:.; . 1:1.-     \\t„i 


vantage  of  the  Society  visiting  a  town  like   Wolver- 


food,  while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
benefit  of  seeing  the  centres  of  industry  where  the 
forces  of  Nature  were  employed  in  making  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  great 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  exhibition  of  steam 
cultivators  and  traction  engines.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  local  society  to  undertake  the  exhibi- 
tion and  trial  of  those  particular  implements,  which  re- 
quired not  only  a  vast  area  of  ground,  but  the  highest 
possible  engineering  skill  in  testing.  If  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  cup,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  offer 
during  his  presidency,  produced  what  so  many  members 
of  the  Council  were'desirous  of  seeing,  viz.,  the  bring- 
ing of  the  means  of  cultivating  by  steam  within  the 
reach  of  the  smallest  farmer,  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  consider  that  they  had  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  works  they  could.  He  congratulated  Mr. 
Fowler  on  winning  the  cup.  To  the  skill  and  organi- 
sation which  he  exhibited  on  the  field,  as  well  as  to  the 
discipline  of  his  men,  much  of  his  success  was  due.  He 
expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  assistance  given  to  the 
society  by  the  local  committee,  who  had  had  unusual 
difficulties  to  contend  with. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  cheers  for  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Wynn,  the  president  elect. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Wester  Ross  :  yuly  6.— Alter  the  thorough  pul- 
verisation of  the  soil  by  the  unusually  intense  and  long- 
continued  frost,  the  crops  brairded  and  came  away 
regularly  and  very  promisingly,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Wheat  on  light  and  exposed  fields,  which 
was  very  much  thinned  out  by  the  bare  frost,  but 
which,  although  doing  its  best  by  tillering,  has  failed 
in  occupying  fully  the  ground.  The  Wheat,  which  is 
now  generally  coming  into  ear,  is  well  strawed,  but 
the  fields  that  are  sufficiently  planted  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule,  so  that  our  crop  of  Wheat  will  be 
rather  under  than  up  to  the  average.  Should  we  have 
a  good  blooming  and  ripening  season  the  yield  might 
be  more  abundant  than  we  anticipate.  For  Oats  the 
season  has  once  again  been  too  dry,  and,  like  the  three 
previous  years,  they  generally  are  very  short  in  straw. 
Last  year  they  yielded  very  badly,  as  the  crop  was  not 
only  light  but  many  of  the  ears  were  black  and  use- 
less, and  this  year  they  appear  pretty  largely  affected 
in  the  same  way.  The  abundant  showers  we  are  now 
having  will  do  something  in  lengthening  the  straw, 
but  a  heavy  crop  they  cannot  now  be.  Barley  is  the 
heaviest  cereal  crop  we  have,  but  it  is  not  so  largely 
sown  as  Wheat  or  Oats.  It  is  thickly  planted,  and 
many  fields  are  abundantly  strawed.  The  earlier  fields 
of  Barley  are  also  getting  into  ear.  The  harvest  will 
be  later  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years.  Unless 
the  weather  be  forcing  little  will  be  cut  in  August. 
Part  of  our  Turnips  brairded  irregularly  from  scarcity  of 
rain,  and  part  of  the  Swedes  had  to  be  re-sown,  having 
been  destroyed  by  fly.     On  the  whole,   however,  our 


ling  away  promisingly.     The  Swedes 


have  been  singled,  and  the  common  Turnips  are  now 
coming  to  the  hoe.  There  is  now  abundance  of  rain 
everywhere  in  the  North,  and  in  some  places  a 
little  too  much.  On  a  few  adjoining  farms  an  alarming 
waterspout  seemed  to  fall.  Every  Turnip-drill  had  a 
current,  carrying  along  with  it  the  soil,  in  some  places 
to  a  great  depth  ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  a  brae-set 
field,  the  water  gathered  together  and  ran  through  a 
gate  in  such  volume  .as  to  carry  along  with  it,  for  a 
short  distance,  a  Turnip  sowing  machine  which  stood 
in  its  way.  Afterwards  it  ran  down  the  steep  part  of 
another  field  of  Turnips,  leaving  bare  the  very  rock, 
and  burying  some  2  acres  of  Turnips  and  Potatos  with 
the  drifted  soil.  Potatos,  perhaps,  never  looket}  belter 
than  they  do  now.  Some  of  the  earlier  fields,  after 
being  drilled  up,  are  covering  the  ground.  The  cutting 
of  hay  has  commenced,  and  the  crop,  if  any,  is  not 
much  short  of  an  average.  The  price  of  hay  is  now 
low,  and  bids  fair  to  be  so  for  some  time.  Our  pastures 
are  better  supplied  with  grass  than  stock.  The  high 
price  and  keen  demand  for  cattle  has  drawn  away  to 
the  South  more  than  the  usual  number,  so  that,  with 
fine  weather,  the  prices  cannot  be  low  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Lancashire.— The  long-continued  spell  of  unsettled 
weather  which  has  prevailed  here  has  materially 
damaged  the  hay  crop,  which,  if  favoured  by  fine  and 
dry  weather,  would  have  been  unusually  heavy. 
Scarcely  any  hay  has  been  stacked,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity is  lying  damaged  in  the  fields.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  (July  4  and  5)  very  heavy  rain  has  fallen,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  improvement.  Mr.  Gibbs'  drying- 
machine  would  be  useful  if  it  were  able  to  turn  out  a 
reasonable  quantity  per  diem,  but  people  here  fancy 
the  process,  besides  being  costly,  is  so  slow  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  It  would  be  well  if  the  agricultural 
journals  would  afford  some  information  as  to  this 
apparatus,  and  state  its  capabilities  and  cost.   IK  H.  B., 

J"iy  5.  . 


©iiituaifi. 


The  death  of  Mr.  John  Clayden,  of  Littlebury, 
will  be  learned  with  sincere  and  general  regret.  We 
abridge  the  following  short  memoir  of  his  useful  life 
from  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express : — 

As  had  been  feared,  Mr.  Clayden  never  rallied  from 
the  fit  of  paralysis  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the 
station  at  Watton  after  attending  the  Merlon  sale,  but 
gradually  sank  and  died  in  the  village  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday  last.  He  thus  survived  but  a  few  weeks 
the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas — a 
prominent  man  like  himself,  not  only  about  home,  but 
as  an  eminent  English  agriculturist. 

Mr.  John  Clayden  was  born,  where  he  continued  to 
farm,  at  Littlebury,  in  July,  1805.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  seven  children,  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Clayden, 
a  well-to-do  yeoman  and  practical  farmer,  far  in  advance 
of  his  own  times.  As  such,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant 
at  the  famous  Holkham  sheep  shearings,  and  per- 
sonally well  known  to  Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  Lord 
Leicester,  who  once  called  at  Littlebury,  on  his  way  to 
London.  The  son,  John,  began  life  at  a  good  school  in 
his  native  village.  Mr.  Clayden,  senior,  died  in  1S28, 
and  at  the  age  of  23  his  eldest  son  came  into  the 
control  of  a  business  which  included  the  farming  of 
800  acres  at  home,  and  of  another  large  occupation, 
about  ten  miles  off,  which  his  father  had  been  super- 
intending for  an  aged  relative.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  brothers,  John  and  William  Clayden,  took  their 
own  farm  conjointly;  but  in  1832  the  younper 
brother  removed  to  Linton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  leaving 
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to  John  the  undisputed  possession  of  Littlebury. 
The  active,  busniess-like  habits  of  Mr.  Clayden  soon 
gave  him  a  standing  and  repute  among  his  neighbours, 
conspicuous  amongst  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb  ;  and  the  two  became  fast  friends.  Beyond  fre- 
quent visits  to  each  other's  house,  they  were  almost  in- 
variably to  be  seen  together  at  the  agricultural  shows 
just  then  springing  up,  and  amongst  which,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Saffron  Walden  gathering  held  a  good  place.  The  tastes 
of  the  two  friends,  moreover,  "  hit "  very  much  as  to  the 
best  ki.nds  of  stock,  so  that  they  were  often  associated 
together  as  judges.  And  there  were  few  better  "  all- 
round  "  judges  than  John  Clayden.  Whether  it  were 
over  cart-horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  he  was  never  out 
of  his  element ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  no  one  was  so 
continually  called  in  as  referee— that  is,  from  the  parti- 
cular class  over  which  he  might  be  acting.  As  an  ex- 
hibitor, his  chief  successes  were  with  his  Southdown 
sheep,  his  Suffolk  horses,  and  his  Shorthorn  cattle. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  Mr.  Clayden 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Com- 
pany, but  his  public  duties  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  this  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  ;  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Smithfield  Club  ;  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club  ;  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Agricultural  Hotel  Company ;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Nitro-phosphate  Manure  Company,  and  one  of 
the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution.  Then,  he  had  been  Mayor  of 
Saffron  Walden  as  often  as  Whittington  was  of  London  ; 
but  he  found  time  to  farm  in  the  very  best  style 
1000  acres  of  land  which  he  held  under  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  about  100  acres  belonging  to  other  proprietors, 
and  800  acres  more  of  his  own.  Mr.  Clayden  was  a 
man  of  very  active,  business-like  habits,  while  he  united 
with  these  a  special  charm  in  his  cheerful,  genial  man- 
ner, that,  backed  again  by  his  high  character,  had 
served  to  culminate  the  success  he  has  so  deservedly 
achieved  in  the  annals  of  modern  agriculture  ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  a  testimonial  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  a  dinner  at  Saffron  Walden.  Mr. 
Clayden,  who  had  been  twice  married, eaves  a  family 
of  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Clayden  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Cattle  Defence  Association,  and  took  a  warm 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  Only  just  before  his  death, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  he  had  expressed  a  very 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  their 
work  afresh,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  Orders  in 
Council. 


July  17. — Summer  Meetings  during  the  month  are 
numerous,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  at  Wolverhampton  will  serve  the  twofold 
purpose  of  holiday  amusement  and  practical  education. 
Of  the  former  nothing  requires  to  be  said,  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  latter,  for  the  agricultural  public 
not  only  learn  in  the  exhibition  of  implements  and 
live  stock  the  progress  made  since  Oxford  last  year, 
but  along  the  various  lines  of  railway  leading  to 
Wolverhampton  they  obtain  from  what  they 
see  on  either  side  an  amount  of  practical  educa- 
tion relative  to  the  crops,  pastures  and  grazing 
stock,  the  value  of  which  it  were  difficult  to  estimate. 
Such  education,  including  the  "railway  return"  and 
the  showyards,  is  the  best  farmers'  sons  and  daughters 
can  receive,  and  to  this  the  families  of  landlords  and 
agricultural  labourers  may  honestly  be  added ;  for 
besides  what  they  see  and  hear  at  the  time,  the  mind, 
on  their  return  home,  is  turned  out  of  the  antiquated 
path  of  the  past  into  a  new  channel,  thus  giving 
greater  force  to  the  current  of  thought — just  as  the 
straightening  of  a  river  gives  greater  velocity  and 
force  to  the  stream. 

Labourers'  Holidays  involve  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  day,  not  only  in  social  science,  but 
in  agricultural  practice.  No  industrial  class  stands 
more  in  need  of  the  practical  education  taught  by  a 
visit  to  county  shows  and  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  than  agricultural  labourers,  for  when  confined 
at  home  for  life  they  are  apt  naturally  to  treat 
the  introduction  of  new  labour-abridging  machinery, 
or  even  improved  machinery  and  implements  of 
any  kind,  by  their  employers,  as  an  innovation  of 
their  rights,  and  to  carry  into  effect  their  use  with 
an  unwilling  hand  and  unfriendly  spirit ;  whereas, 
when  they  see  the  competition  at  these  meet- 
ings, they  appreciate  their  practical  value  often  better 
than  their  employers,  consequently  they  return  home 
elated  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  anxious  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exemplify  what  they  themselves  can  do,  and 
by  such  means  not  unfrequently  induce  their  em- 
ployers to  go  a-head  when  otherwise  they  would 
lag  behind.  The  practice  of  sending  farm-servants 
to  learn  the  catchpenny  extravagance  too  common  in 
our  large  towns,  is  not  to  be  approved  of,  and  were 
extravagance  the  worst  that  is  learnt  the  evil  would  be 
less  than  it  is,  but  a  farmer  cannot  invest  his  capital 
better  than  by  giving  his  labourers  a  holiday  at  Wol- 
verhampton and  other  local  shows  and  ploughing  matches 
of  the  district. 

Cabbages  horse  and  hand  hoe  as  soon  as  the  plants 


are  firmly  rooted.  Hoe  deep,  and  draw  the  loosened 
earth  up  to  the  plants.  This  is  all  the  more  needful  if 
the  surface  has  been  crusted  by  heavy  storms  of  pelting 
rain,  or  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  watering-pan  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Some  object  to  the  use  of  the 
watering-pan,  but  in  dry  weather  we  have  used  it  as 
successfully  in  the  field  as  in  the  garden  ;  and,  if  the 
water  is  near,  the  work  of  watering  is  not  such  a  heavy 
one  as  some  imagine.  Water  in  the  progress  of  things 
will  be  more  liberally  applied  to  all  cultivated  crops 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  what  is  chiefly  wanted 
just  now  is  more  courage  to  go  a-head. 

Lupine,  Lucerne,  and  Sainfoin,  when  grown  as 
forage  crops,  go  over  after  every  cutting  and  remove  all 
weeds.  Grass  or  weeds  of  any  kind  are  said  to  be 
more  obnoxious  to  these  crops  naturally  than  any 
other  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  their  successful  growth 
depends  upon  their  being  kept  clean. 

Turnip  Seed  is  harvested  during  this  month  in  the 
South,  and  the  earlier  part  of  August  in  the  North, 
and  at  the  time  we  write  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
an  exception.  The  crop  should  always  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  smooth-edged  reaping-hook.  Some 
leave  it  abroad  in  small  parcels  until  ready 
for  the  threshing  floor,  others  tie  up  the  crop  in  small 
sheaves  as  fast  as  cut,  and  stack  immediately.  There 
is  no  little  art  in  stacking  this  crop.  If  the  stack  is 
of  any  considerable  size  there  should  be  a  tripod  of 
three  poles  in  the  centre,  to  prevent  it  settling  down, 
so  as  to  obviate  mouldiness  and  insects.  In  building 
the  stack,  the  bottom  sheaves  are  placed  erect  upon  their 
butts,  as  in  stacking  Flax  ;  the  courses  above  are  laid 
slanting,  with  their  butts  outwards,  and  as  loose  and 
open  as  possible,  and  the  stack  should  be  thatched 
down  to  the  bottom  immediately.  If  properly  stacked, 
the  seed  keeps  better  in  the  stack  than  in  the 
granary,  and  the  crop  is  threshed  when  the 
seed  is  to  be  used.  When  the  seed  is  threshed 
out  at  the  time  of  harvesting  it  is  very  liable  to  become 
mouldy  and  to  be  eaten  by  insects,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  frequently  examined.  Some  fumigate  with 
weak  fumes  of  sulphur  or  pyrolignic  acid  ;  others  mix 
a  small  quantity  of  soot,  to  prevent  animal  and  vege- 
table growth.  Some  farmers  hang  up  in  bags  what 
seed  they  require  in  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  when 
sufficiently  smoked  to  prevent  insects  and  the  spores  of 
Fungi  doing  any  harm,  the  seed-bags  are  hung  up 
in  a  di-y  place  until  seed  time.  In  both  these 
plans  of  preserving  the  seed  very  great  care  is 
necessary  not  to  injure  its  vitality,  otherwise  the  seed 
will  braird  weakly,  and  so  on. 

Corn  Harvest  last  year  (1870)  was  general  by 
this  time  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  This 
year  it  is  later.   W.  B. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  demand  during  the  last  week  has  been  unabated, 
at  gradually  hardening  prices,  and  our  views  in  this 
respect  appear  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  American 
buyers  have  been  operating  lat  ely,  and  we  believe  every- 
thing points  to  still  higher  prices. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  July  13. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  crop  are  still  more  unfavourable  than  a 
week  ago.  The  cold  ungenial  weather  causes  the  bine  to 
look  very  weak  and  unhealthy,  and  there  is  still  a  large 
quantity  of  lice  throughout  the  plantations  in  general. 
The  market  is  consequently  very  firm,  and  prices  have  an 
upward  tendency.     Holders  of  choice  samples  stand  out 


fori 


siderable  advance. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  26  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  July  13. 
PrimeMeadowHay,i4ar.toi6oj.  ,  Clover,  old     ..     ., 

Inferior  do no       126        Inferior  do 

New  Hay       ..     ..  60       ijo         Prime  new  do.      . 
ferior  do —        —       Inferior  do.     . .     . 


Straw 


50 


I  Ma 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay  155^.101681. 


T,  Thursd-iy,  July  : 
Inferior  Clover  . . 
Prime  ad  cut  do.  . . 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,    July  15. 
. .     z6^.  per  dozen  lb. 


Best  Fresh  Butter    . . 
Second  do.  do. 
imall  Pork,  4J.  \d,  to 


Large   Pork,   31.  8</. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday.  July  10. 
We  have  a  very  short  supply  of  Beasts,  especially  of 
choice  English  ;  trade  is  active,  at  fully  late  rates ;  in 
some  instances  our  top  quotations  have  been  rather 
exceeded.  There  are  very  few  more  Sheep  than  last 
week  ;  trade  is  not  quite  so  brisk  throughout,  and  prices 
are  scarcely  altered.  Choice  Lambs  are  in  demand, 
although  not  quite  so  dear  as  on  Thursday.  Calves  are 
on  the  average  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  750 
Beasts,  10,300  Sheep,  450  Calves,  and  65  Pigs;  from 
Scotland  there  are  80  Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
500  ;  and  1140  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Ewe 


5    8-6 


Best    Downs    and  Lambs       . .        . .    6    4—7    x 

Half-breds        ..       ..-..       Calves       ..         ..     3    8-5    8 

Do.  Shorn  . .     6     a-6    6  |  Pigs  . .         ..34—48 

Beasts,  2470 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,790  ;  Calves,  482  ;  Pigs,  210. 

Thursday,  July  13. 

Trade  to-day  is  brisk,  with  an  upward  tendency  in 

prices  for  everything,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  fully 

maintained.     Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  230  Beasts, 

5200  Sheep,  and  737  Calves. 


Best  Long-wools  . .  —  . . 
Do.  Shorn  ..58-60 

Ewes&  2d  quality  ..  ~  .. 
Do  Shorn  . .     5    0—5    4 

Lambs  . .  . .  6  4—7  4 
Calves  ..  ..38—58 
Pigs  ..  ..     3     4-4     8 

13.500;  Calves,  737  ;  Pigs,  35. 


2d  quality  Beasts       4     o — 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        ..        ..  - 
Do.  Shorn  . .    6    2— 

Beasts,  1090  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


mark:  lane, 

Monday,  July  10. 

There  was  again  a  very  short  supply  of  English  Whea 

to  this    momi" 

could  only  be 
The  attendai 
foreign 


market,  but  the  trade  ' 

of  at  a  decUne  of  fully  u.  per  qr. 

good,    but   the  few  sales  made  in 

reduction.     Barley. 


Beans,  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in  valuei  The  Oat 
trade  was  dull,  at  about  last  week's  prices.  Flour  was 
slow,  and  rather  cheaper. 


—  Norfolk    '    — 

—  Foreign     50 — 68 

Barley,  grind.&dist.,30Jt0  34f .  .Chev.  43—46 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  2q— 33 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    26—28 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato  28—30 

—  Irish     Potato  27 — 29 

Foreign    Poland       "  " 


134-36 


Feed  .... 
Feed   .... 

Longpod  . 
Egyptian . 
Kent . .  Boilers  38—40  Suffolk    . . 
Maple,  40f.  to  44J. Greyl36— 40  Foreign  .. 

K,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack  42— 50 

ad  ditto    ditto'36— 42  Country  .. 

Foreign per  barrel  25— 29 IPer  sack. . 


RVE 
RVE-MEAL, 

Beans,  Ma 
—     Foreign 


Wednesday,  July  12. 
A  dull  feeling  pervaded  the  Com  Exchange  to-day,  and 
prices  exhibited  much  weakness.  The  supplies  of  Enghsh 
Wheat  were  short,  but  from  abroad  they  were  larger. 
Transactions  in  all  descriptions  were  restricted,  at  prices 
tending  downwards.  Barley  sold  slowly,  on  former 
terms.  Malt  was  dull,  at  about  late  rates.  There  were 
good  supplies  of  Oats,  which  changed  hands  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  drooping  prices.  Beans  and  Peas  were  in  slow 
demand,  at  recent  values.  Flour  was  depressed,  and 
prices  in  some  instances  were  further  reduced. 


Arrivals  of  Ukaih,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  CakriagI. 


Wheat 

Bar... 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish       .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

340 

51,450 

Qrs. 

2950 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 

5.,790 

2950 

4..08C 

Liverpool,  July  11.— Ahhough  there  was  not  much 
activity,  still  a  more  general  business  was  done  in  Wheat, 
at  about  previous  prices.  Flour  without  alteration.  Best 
Egyptian  Beans  is.  per  qr.  higher,  but  lower  qualities 
unchanged  and  plentiful.  Peas  \s.  per  qr.  dearer.  Oats 
and  Oatmeal  rather  neglected.  Indian  Com  in  good 
request,  and  u.  3</.  to  \s.  6d.  per  qr.  in  sellers'  favour. 


59    6 


36    7 


271  ^d 

25  II 

26  10 


SEED  MARKET. 

Inactivity  continues  to  characterise  the  seed  trade.    Fof 

the  moment  there  is  no  speculation  whatever  in  any  single 

article.     Rape  and  Mustard  move  oft  in  retail,  at  unaltered 

currencies.     The  large  quantity  of  Trifolium  seed  which 

will  be  saved  causes  cheap  offers  to  come  to  hand  from  tha 

countr)'.     Hemp  and  Canary  meet  with  a  quiet  demand. 

John  Shawt  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 

16,  Water  Lane.  London,  E.G. 


COALS.— June  12. 
Holywell  Main,  17s. ;  Eden  Main,  16s. ;  Walls  Eird 
Thrislington,  idj.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  18^.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  Hawthorn,  15J.  3<f.  ;  Walls  End  Original 
Hartlepool,  l8j.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  i6j.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  i/r.  gd. ;  Walls  End  Tees, 
i8j.— Ships  at  market,  25;  sold,  j6;  unsold.  Si  »« 
sea,  13. 
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Latest  Improvements 

HE\TINC  bi'lIDT  WATLR 

THE  IMPROVED 
CONICiL  BOILI  RS 
HEATING  PINERILS,  (UN 
\AIORIES  GRrENHOII 
MANblONb,  HALLS,  \\ 
HOUSES,  l^c, 

Sold)  Minufacturec!  by 

JEPHbOV,  AND 

/    &    PoIHrd,   Succcsso 
R    Pcill,  late  Stephens 


These  BOILERS 
setting  in  Brickworli, 
sketch  they  require  No  Brickw 

Price  Li 

Bear    Garden,     New     Park 


■ ■■ »■"" 

UH    Somhwark,  London  S  E 

1 

1- 

W   H    LAbLi  LLbb,  Fropn 

Prices  for  Houses,  asabo\e 

thick,  glazed  with  i6  oz  goot 

30  miles  of  London,  painted 


l\bBLR\     S1L\M 
li  11  Row     I  Olid    1,     L  C 
It  on  application 
;d  deal,  and  sashes  "  inLhcs 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 


;  to  any  Station  in  i-nf^land, 


HOTHOUSES    for   the    MILLION.— Medal,    1862. 
I>1\ENTED   BV  THE   L\Ti:   MB  JOSEPH   PaxtON. 

Manufactured  in   London,   Ulvcrstone   (Lancashire);  Gloucester  ; 


i. 

1+1:.   t^t 

IF 

L.      _ 

Simplicity,  Efficiency,  and  Economy  is  Secured 


I  HE  PATENT  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER. 

^d  very  powerful-    Illustrated  Circulars postfree. 
dwar/street.  Brr-'-— ■ --    ^     - 


J.  IRELAND,  : 


.anc,  Manchestc 


IndestniotlWe  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.- Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


THE   ACME  GARDEN    FRAME    and    GROUND 
VINERY. 
The  most  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
Vinery  yet  brought  out.     See  the  Gardtntrs'  ChronicU,  Dec  17,  1870. 
BENJAMIN  LOOKER,  Inventor,  Patentee.and  Sole  Manuiaclurcr, 


40  ft  bj  16  ft         60  ft  b>  : 


;C=3a  to    ( 
3HTS  AND  BO\ES 
unghzed  3J  t 

tood  sheet  glass  & 


Portable  bo\  c    itninint,  one  6  It    bj  4  ft   I 
coits  read)  for  use 

?sl'ini°ite°s''!;'iv  "nT^C    nlt'ri'iloneb  or  fi 


.„an>,5fs,,;' 


H 


OT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  lor  Heating 
idCcttcal  ^'^o^'^'^uVes^'  Tubular  Bnlif 

CONSERVATORIES, 
CHUKCHEb 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    I 
HOT  WATER  PIPES 
Elbons     T 


Imprn>(  1  T    1  c    tri     1  I    \M    HON    1  L  bULAR  1  OILERS, 

CAbVand  U  ROL  I  HI  IRC  IN  1  OKT  \iLF  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
[Brusewithoi 


W  ORk  of  everi  descripti 
INDIA-RUBBER      RI> 

aSdarlpl?fe'c 

Goods,  of  the  very  best  manu  Z/  ^ 

facture,  delivered  at  Railway  or  //f^ 

Wharf  in  London.  £/' 

LYNCH  WHITE  m   i 

Barge  I  on  Wha  f    Upper  |1_L 


s  de  I  ackf 


Lond< 


rONESS    PATENT         DOUPLE     L 


also  considerably  redui 


Sizes. 

4  -'in!'pip°e. 

Price. 

'^t. 

Wide. 

Feet. 

11 ;; 

'Aw 

3J  ;; 

?S 

»4  ", 

l\  ;; 

Vo  W 

Ito 

'^". 

ii": 

f." 

:;S? 

15    0    0 

■44   „ 

10,000 

^"'',''.-.';?f'. 

n  Slock  an 

d  sold  only 

by  the  Invent 

Bankside,  Southwarl 


VASES     AND     FOUNTAINS 

FOR    THE 

GARDEN    AND    CONSERVATORY. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  Prices  .ind  full  in- 
concerning  FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs,  Post  Free  for  12  stamps, 
which  will  be  allowed  if  an  order  is  given. 


ANDREW    HANDYSIDE   and   CO., 
Britannia  Works,  Derby ; 

LONDON    OFFICE  ;— 32,    WALIIROOK, 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 
Mr.  GR.-\Y   begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced, 
has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
le-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  ^^^^476. 

rhe  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  o' 
the  oval  form  given  to  Mr.  Gr,\y"s  variety  of  it  is.  said  to  be  plan  should  brine  the  tubes  more  completely  within  range  of  I 
;rable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact  burning  fuel ;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  01 
the  fire.      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  bei  "  '  1  ■  .     .  . 


1^"    They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application, 

JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVER'S   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


J.  C  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL      ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

lEATlNG  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  HOTHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


The  great  advanl.ages  of 
these  Boilers  are  — 

The    fire     acting    directly 

ider  the  flow  pipe,  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme- 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  water-way, 
the  fire  and  all  the  hot  gases 
brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat-absorbing  sur- 
face   of   the    Boiler,    thereby 


=^**% 


giving    a    greatly     increased 

amount    of    power,    and    by 

which  an  immense  saving  of 

fuel  is  effected. 

These    Boilers   offer   great 

,         facilities  for  banking-up   the 

-p  fire,  and  will  burn  easily  from 

12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 

The  arrangement  of  Soot- 
doors  in  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  all  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


Arch  Boiler  for  the  i 
iny  Boilers,  of  all  so 


"  Dear  Sir,— After  usmg  your  Patent  Double 
srits  :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  out  of  rr 

lieve  it  10  be  the  best  Boiler  extant ;  neither  d-  _  -     n    i 

eat  credit  o'n°yo"rgoo'd  sense  in  designing  it.    I  shall  be  glai  to  show  the  one  I  have  in  use  to  any  pers_ o„„„ 

"  Mr.  EUis.^*       t.  fa      *»  J  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  I  ho.mas  Speed. 

"Westboume  Gardens,  Sheffield,  October  27,  i8;o-_ 
"  Dear  SlR.-Your  Patent  Double-Arch  Boiler,  that  you  have  put  down  for  us  lately,  10  heat  the  whole  of  our  houses,  answers  adrair 
ly.     Its  healing  surface  exceeds  all  others  which  I  am  acquainted  with.    The  small  amount  of  fuel  required,  the  way  it  is  set,  anu  mt 
Jt-doors,  renders  it  the  most  complete  and  economical  Boiler  I  have  had  to  do  wilh.-Believe  me,  bir,  yours  truh-, 
lorfolk  Foundry,  SheHield."  "■  "■  "'""' 
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Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871 

OF 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


has  I      n  g      n  n    II  c      s  ot  compet  t  on 

They  are  warrinted  to  be  super  or  to  any  others  We 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction  other  v  se  they 
can  be  returned  free  of  cost  to  the  purch-iser  With  the 
increased  facihties  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 


Pric 


^210 


T.  CREI-Xa^  SOX  h.,vc  ph-;,sui 
the  dcmaihl  /,■!■  Hu-ir  /.,n,'i,  .l/,^ivr.t  //,is  season  far  e'xccc. 
'all previous  ,>ih-i.  aiul  fr.'iii  llih  f.icl  t/icy  are  led  to  belle 
that  the  moiliiius  of  I'heir  m.iii  lijaelnre  are  held  higher  , 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  ever. 

Prices ol  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEYMACHINES 
on  application. 

Ij^  Repairs  executed  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  loth 
at  Leeds  and  London  Establishments. 


GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    I..\WN'S,     DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  with  Shafts, 

Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 


Diameter.    LcnEth. 


84   m. 


19 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  ;  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will  be  found  to 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches ^4    o    o 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON,  Smithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds  ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E. 


THE     LANDS     IMPROVEMENT     COMPANY. 

Drainage,  Reclamation,  Farm  Buildings,  Labourers'  Cottages,  &c 


;  'm.p;' 


Directors. 
Tohn  Clutton,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  GranvilleR.  H.Somerset,  Esq.  ,Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq.    "  " 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Willi 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairm; 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for 

the  Clerr-y  in 


they  occupy,  charging 


UTILISATION     of    SEWAGE.-The   Comp 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irriga 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  areliquidated  b 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  ir 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  1 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  S 


;'  cottag'es.  &c 
'HE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

improvement  COMPANY 


John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchlns,  Esq. 

Henry  William  Currfe,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  EAILEY  DENTON. 

Agricultural  Improvements  of  every  kind  are  executed  by  tf 
Compiany,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  Landowners  who  prefi 
carrying  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with    their  Landlord 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  t\ 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  year 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  m  a  shorter  terra. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sew< 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrieatioi 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  the 
thereof  may  be  repaid 
yearly *    -'--'- 


discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  pnr 
Application    to    be     made    to    ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq.,    the 


f  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place.  S.W. 


yOOLOGICAL     RECORD    ASSOC  I  ATI  ON. —This 

publicaS'^of°'lhe^RECORD""o^f    ZOOLOGICAL  LITERAT'lfRE^ 


The  RECORD  . 
complete  Abstract 
preceding  year;  ani 


nd  Index  to  the  Zoological  Literatu 
use  has  been  so  generally  recognised 
ritish  Association  has  voted  {on  the  ui 
Committee  of  the  Biological  Section)  a  liberal 


The  Contributors  to  the  forthcoming  Volume  ar 
lia.Reptilia.and Pisces    Dr.  Gunther,  F.R.S. 

f  H.  E.    Dresser,    F.Z.S., 
■\      Sharpe,  F.L.S. 


F.  Kir 


Molluscoidea, 


Neuroplera  and  Onlioplera  . .      K.  M'Laclilan,  F.L. 

Rhynchola         John  Scott. 

Vermes E.  Ray  Lankester. 

^  anS°P™™S' .  ^°=''".'"'"=; }  Professor  Traquair, 


STAINTONTF.RTrMo'untsSiTewllhamiM^^^ 

Eighty  of  the  leading  Zoologists  of  the  country  ha 


THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW,    No.  CCLXXIII., 


Contents  :— 
I.  THE  MILITARY  POLICY    ■  " 
II.  O'FLANAGAN'S  LIVES  of  the  IRISH  CHANCELLORS 
:il.  SWINBURNE'S  TOEMS. 
IV.  BURTON'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 
V.  THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL. 

...    and  CENSURED    BOOKS. 

MAN. 


VIL   DARWIN'S 

VIIL  SCANDINA    . 

IX.  COMMUNAL 


NAVIAN  POLITICS. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon.  As  now  earned  out  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  K.  H.  S.  at  Chiswick.  Third  Edition,  much 
enlarged.  Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the 
"Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  Author. 


The  History  of  Shortiom  Cattle. 


r  the   Kirkleavington    Herd,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Thos.  Bell 
:rly  of  Kirkleavington),  of  Brockton,  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire, 
intended  to  publish  only  a  limited  number  of  Copies.  Gentlemen 
ig  for  Copies  of  the  Work  are  invited  to  send  their  names  to  Mr. 

,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— July  6,  1871. 


iSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMULU, 

Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India, 
ondon— Show  Rooms,  43,  O.XFORD  STREET,  W. 
irmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

HortlcxUtural  and  ■Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Elosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 

Prices  upon  application. 


G 


ARDEN  NECESSARIES,  consisting  of  AR 

BASKETS,  FLOWER  STANDS,  WIRE  WORK,  . 

GARDEN  SYRINGES       41.  6<i.  to   : 

GARDEN  ENGINES  26s.  &i.  to  I: 

GARDEN  WATER  BARROWS  ..     4«.  o*;.  to    . 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  35s.  oA  to    ' 

GARDEN  CHAIRS S.  6i.  to   ■ 

GARDEN  SEATS 16s.  oi.  to   1 

GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 


WILLIAM       S.        BURTON,        FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER,  by   appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  containing  upwards  o 

tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  lists  of  prices  and  1 


London.  The  cost  of  deliverin] 
United  Kingdom  by  railway  1 
will  always  undertake  delivery 


of  them 

,  .  l^ar-d". 

the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
ing.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
nail  fixed  rate. 


Protection  from  Fire. 


.TDEPUBLICARE  CAUTIONED  AGAINST 


K 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mello' 
CREAM   of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   qua!' 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  tha: 


Oxford  Street, 


w 


ILLIAM  YOUNGER  AND 
DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic 
EDINBURGH  ALE.— Nourishing  and  Invigorating 


Of  : 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrins 

rHE         "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 
pronounced  by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 
e  appetite  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  imitations,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  FERRlNSonthe 
tttcs  and  labels. 
Agents-CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  sold  by  all 


throughout  the  World. 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
ache, Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


Medicine,    BLAIR'S    GOUT 


GOUT    and     RHEUMATISM.— The    excruciating 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  1 

few    5avs    bv    that    celr"— — '    "-■^-=-      "■ 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  th< 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at   \s.  i%d.  and  25.  grf.  per 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


PILLS. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS 

These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  adi 
and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the 
he  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  1 
remedy  for   derangement  of  the  digestiv 


and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liv< 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  c 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liv< 
digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  & 


d  labour 
paration,  as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor 


ir  subsequent  pre- 
their  composition, 
hey  adapted  to  all 
Id  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 
rious  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
itc  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,  changes 
climate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
success,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
ly  be  had  throughout  the  United 
f>if.,  4i.  6rf.,and  III.,  a 
:  Australian  Colonies. 

lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 
^  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

In  boxes,   at    ir   ij^<i,  3J.  Q'i.,  4^-  Wt  and  ii». 
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BRADBURY,  EVANS,  &  CO.'S 

NEW  AND   LATELY  PUBLISHED  WORKS. 


In   Post  8vo,   with   Illustrations,    Price 


MEMORIES    OF    FRENCH    PALACES. 


:  XIV.,  ihe  orgies  of  I 
Df  the  Empress  Eug^ni 
a  Pricii  of  a  portrait  e 


Bv  A.  E.  CHALLICE. 


and  the  death  of  M  .... 

drunken  successor,   the  ecstasies  and  the  miseries  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  and  the  ami; 

A  book  of  this  sort  it  is  almost  impossible  to  criticise  generally ;  we  might  almost  as  w 
Our  simple  duty,  and  we  can  most  conscientiously  perform  it,  is  to  advise  our  rea< 
:  size  that  gives  more  simply,  and  yet  more  pleasantly,  an  account  of  that  portion 
.  due  to  the  publishers  to  say,  that  the  engravings  of  the  palaces  enhance  the  v: 


fo7-, 


id  graphic 
splendour 

;I1  attempt 
of  French 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  BEEVER'S  WORKS  on  AMATEUR  FARMING. 

THE     DAILY     LIFE     OF     OUR     FARM. 

A  Chronicle  of  Farming  Operations.       Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 


Elegantly  bound  in  half  leather. 
Elegantly  bound  in  half  leather,  "i  Elegantly  bound 


NOTES     ON      FIELDS     AND 
CATTLE. 


iimendati 
earing  stock, 
judging.'  " — Times. 


nd  '  Successful  Farniir 
:  excellent  reading.  *  ' 
painstaking  and  expH 


half  leather, 

SUCCESSFUL        FARMING: 

Its  Essentials,  &c. 
3  on  tho.se  who  are  used  to  country  life,  by  reducing  their  general 
[ '  and  '  Notes  on  Fields  and  Cattfe,'  two  of  the  most  useful,  with 
"  The  writer  goes  deeply  into  all  the  mysteries  of  breeding  and 
it  details  with  diagrams  of  the  points,  and  a  complete  treatise  on 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

PARIS     UNDER     THE     COMMUNE 

THE   SEVENTY-THREE    D.WS   OF   THE    SECOND   SIEGE. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Notes  and  Appendi.\. 

By  JOHN  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A. 


WORKS   ON    GARDENING. 


SIR    JOSEPH      PAXTON'S     BOTANICAL 

DICTIONARY;  comprisiiie  the  Names,  History  and  Culture  of 
all  Plains  known  in  Britain,  toRelhcr  with  a  full  Explanation  of 
Technical  Terms. 


THE     LADIES'    COMPANION     to    the 

FLOWER    GARDEN.       By  Mrs,  Loudon.      With  full  direc- 
tions for  the  Culture  c 


In  demy  8vo,  price  i8j., 

HOW    to    LAY    OUT    a    GARDEN.     By 

Edward  Kemp.    The  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  lilus- 
trated  with  numerous  carefully  detailed  I'lans,  Sections,  &c. 


ON  GROWING   ROSES   OUT-OF-DOORS. 

ISythc  Rev.  O.  Fisher.    A  New  Edition,  much  enlarged.  TriceM. 

HOW    to    GROW     MUSHROOMS.      By 

William  Earlev.     A  Second  Edition,  slilclied  in  a  Wrapper. 
Trice  I!. 


WORKS   ON    BOTANY. 


THE    VEGETABLE    KI  NGDOM,  or  the 

Structure,  Classification  and  Uses  of  Plants.     By  Dr.  LiNDi.i;v. 
With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations.     In  one  thick  Vol.,  demy  8vo 


SCHOOL  BOTANY.     A  Complete  Manual  of 

Rudimentary  Butaiiy  for  Students  and  others.    With  upwards  of 
400  Illustrations.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth:     Trice  SJ.  W. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.    By  Dr.  LiNDLEV, 

For  Sell   Instruction   and  the   Use  of  Schools,  with  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.     Siiiched  in  a  Wrapper.     Price  ix. 


CHANGE      OF      DATE      OF      PUBLICATION. 


Part  I.  of  the  Re-issue  of  the  New  Edition  of 


SIR    JOSEPH     PAXTON'S    BOTANICAL    DICTIONARY 

Will  be  published  in  a  handsome  wrapper,  from  a  new  design,  on  July  25.     Price  2s. 
Prospectuses  can  be  had  from   the  Publishers,   or  throut;h   any  Bookseller,   and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


With  12  Illustrations,   Price  y. 


BY     ORDER     OF     THE     KING. 


By  victor  HUGO. 


Mr.  Trollope's  Latest  Story  of  Clerical  Life,  wilh  12  Illustrations,    Price  6j., 

THE      VICAR      OF      BULLHAMPTON. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  with  12  Illustrations  by  Henry  Woods,  Price  6x.,  is  this  day  published. 


A  New  Volume  of  "  Happy  Thoughts." 

MORE     HAPPY     THOUGHTS. 

By  F.  C.  BURNAND. 
In  Small  Crown  8vo,  price  as.  dd..  Is  this  day  published.      Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  "  Handy  Volume  Series.' 


By  the  Author  of  "Geoffrey  Hamlyn,"  "Ravenshoe,"  &c. 

HETTY, 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

Is    this    day    published,    with    Frontispiece    and    \'ignettc,    Price  %s. 


A  National  University  for  Industrial  and  Technical  Training. 

TECHNICAL    EDUCATION     FOR    THE     ENGLISH 

By  J.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
This  work  should  be  read  and  studied  by  the  members  of  the  various  School  Boards  throughout  the  Country, 


BOOKS  for  the  SUMMER  SEASON. 


A    LITTLE     BOOK    ABOUT    GREAT 


'  Pungent  and  suggestive." 


by  John  Leech.    \n 


CHARLES  READE'S  NOVELS.     In  10  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations-     Price  421. 

The  separate  Volumes  can  be  had  as  under  :^ 


HEARTH. 
GRIFFITH  GAUNT.     Prices 
DOUBLE      MARRIAGE;       , 

WHITE  LIES.     Price  41. 


L0VE_  ME    LITTLE,     LOVI 
TRt;E 


ME  LONG, 

THE     COURSE 

LOVE  NEVER  DID   RUN 
SMOOTH.      Prices..  M. 

CHRISTIE     JOHNSTONE. 


THE  HANDY  VOLUME  SERIES. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each,  li'cli  printed  on  good  paper,  and  in 
strong  and  elegant  cloth  binding: — 

COURT.      By  Shibley 


HAPPY    THOUGHTS.     By 

F.  C.   BURNAND. 

MORE   HAPPY  THOUGHTS. 

By  F.  C.  BURNAND. 
OUT    OF    TOVifN.      By    F.    C. 


THE    TIN    TRUMPET.      By 

Horace  Smith. 
SHENSTONE'S    ESSAYS    ON 

MEN  AND  MANNERS. 
DR.    JACOB       By    Miss    M. 

Betham  Edwards. 
THE  TALLANTS  of  BARTON. 

By  Joseph  Hatton. 


BRADBURY,    EVANS,    and    CO.,    lo,    BOUVERIE    STREET,    E.C. 
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Implement-yard  at  V 
Hampton  (With  cuts 
Orchidcultivalion  . 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew 


HO.VE  CORRESPONDENCE- 


Catcrpillars. . 
Cottages,    la 


Flower  show  appeals 
Fruit  growing    at    C 

Grape  judging..     ... 

Implemints'arNMt'i 
Laxton's  Alpha  Pea  . 


SOCIETIES- 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS- 

Poultrj-  and  Pigeons,  &c. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS- 


FARM  MEMORANDA— 

Hampshire  org 

Tillj-four 9I9 

CA  LEND  A  R  OF  OPERA  TIONS 
Farm  work  of  the  week....  g6i 

Weather  Tables  Q17 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is 
^i  3J.  lod.  for  12  months,  ifeluding  postage  to  any  pan  of  the  United 
Kmgdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

..RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Lingdom.'    M, 
ubfishedby^ 


R 


Park.— 


OYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY.    Regents 

J     THIRD    SUMMER    EXHIBITION.-In  The  AWARDS 
I7irs;  ,rf,.„,l„J  ;„  ,1,.  n.^.i •  ,-,. -v;,  of  July  15, 


between  the  names  of  W.llo^erf  ckih'  1.. ...... 

Messrs.  Ivery&  Son  wish  the  names  of  the  Ferns  for  which 
obtained  CERTIFICATES  of  MERIT  printed  thus  :-Polysti 
angulare  proliferum  Marshallii,  Polystichum  anguiare  pulchrun 


IRYSTAL  PALACE  GRAND  SUPPLEMENTARY 

'  ROSESHOW  and  EXHIBITION  of  TABLE  DECORATIONS 
SATURDAY  August  5.     Schedules  and  List  of  Prizes  to  be  had 

'    WILKINSON,  Manager  and  General  Superintendent 


WorceatersMre  Agricultural  Society 
^    GRAND     HORTICULTURAL     EXHIBITION 

GROUNdTmYlVERN,' AUGUST  "i'^o'l^nd'Ll  when'' PRIZES 
..  .K r  ,,.,^  HUNDRED  and  Tft'ENTY  POUNDS  will 

1  Rules,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  I.  S.  HAYWOOD, 
ESter,   Hon.  iSecrelary  to  Horticultural  Show 


For  List  < 
a6,  Broad  Si 


M 


ETROPOLITAN       FLORAL      SOCIETY  -The 
SECOND    AUTUMN    SHOW    will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 


^^l^^ 


J  Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  William. 

AMEb  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above,  in 
S4  50?ts    di"incl"'fo'V''-°'  "a  ^am"''  ^'  %'  ^'^'^"^  ■  ^'^''  PLANTS, 


To  tie  Trade. 

CtlJ;'^f'°hch'^i^"^  ^^'''"*  ^'""'  ''^'^  Sn-eatest  care,  from 

Price°o"na°pplicftion°'""  ""'  """^  "'''"'"'^  '"'^"^  '"  "le  country. 
JAMES  6ICKSON  AND  SONS  (Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed 
Busmess),  .»;,  Eastgale  Street,  anj  "  Newton  Nurseries," ^hesle? 

Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Primula. 

F.  ofTe^b'ofeToI"het''we'll°k"^''"*"^°"'  ^EW  SEED 


Gold,  Silver,  and  Brouze  Va 


ated  Geraniums. 


Russell's  P3rramld  Primula. 


G^u°a?tUy^„fthih^'*fi„cst,Sjf  in""!"    '^^°"-  ^'''''^^ 
recommends,  feeling  assured  thw'n'o'ot'her'oosL' 
character,   with   reiSly   splendid  Howers.      Mixed, 
a..  M  per  pkt.     Instructions  for  raising  and  growin 
v?,""T"  ^  ,.5  '"•'"i"'  f'^".  Urixton  Hai,  Lo 


mo   DC-   o^T'k^°'^*°  and  Amateurs. 

T°on?i«i„f  °f  most^of  the    '^'O^^'-ECTION  of    CACTI, 
specimens  of  solears'^lrowlh'    o,?iS'™"„'J."'^!.'.:'S"!??  "'' .','","'  !•"= 


'''"ii'r.''QVri!cH.''3Ciib°i';Er 


GREENHOUSE, 
Cambcr^i-ell,  Sumy,  S.E. 


HLANE  AND  SON'S  magnificent  COLLECTION 
upwards  of  100,000,  is  NOW  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Patrons  and  Friends  are  respectfully  invited  to  pay  an  early  visit. 
The  Nurseries.  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  28  miles  distant  fron 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

TOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

t)      NEW  ROSES  of  the  present  year.     Fine  plants  ready  in 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


JOHN    CRANSTON'S    superb    COLLECTION     of 
ROSES,  including  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  is  NOW  in 
BLOOM.  Carefully  compiled  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES 


SIXTY    THOUSAND     DWARF    TEA-SCENTED 
ROSES,  in  pots,  also  specimen  TEA  ROSES,  in 
Greenhouse  Cujture  or  Exhibition.     CATALOGUES 


"PJWARF  roses,  in  pots,   by  the  dozen, 
^A°£o',2'£?S  ol'-'-tei^  "°^''  "'  •'"'"  '°  ""=  ■''"^'""°' 


LOGUES  on  apphcatic 
.  WOOD  AND  S(5n,  W 


oodlands  Nursery,  MaresSeld,  Uckfield, 


M' 


WNew  Eoses,  1871. 
ILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plaiUs,  now  ready. 

Also  ,n  ,^ „  .,„.!,  „f  „.„,.„„g  Plams.  in  pots,  l-or  Bcdd.ng, 

ly    of    previous    years.      Priced 


rOHN  HARRISON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and 


CENT    BLOO 


Public  generally  that  his  ROSES  are  NOW  in    MAGNIFI 
rsery,  on  the  Richmond    Branch  of  the   North-Eastern 


Railw,,  .  

waits  for  the  2  o'clock  train   on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  to  convey 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea.  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Pots.  Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

RICHARD  SMI-rtl,  Nurserjman  and  See<f  Merchant,  Worcester. 


O^ 


RCHARD   HOUSE  TREES,    Fruiting  in    Pots.— 
—    Peaches,   Nectarines,   Plums,  Pears,   Apples.  Figs,    \oricots. 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


(INKS.— Wanted  to  Purchase,  from  bo  to  too  strong 
Succession  Pine  Plants,  for  fruiting  next  January.     They  must 
warranted  free  from  scale,  &c.    State  price  and  particulars  to 
Mr.  GODFREY,  Ankerwycke.  Staines. 


GOOD   Strong  STRAWBERRY    RUNNERS,     now 
ready;  also.  MUSHROOM  SPAWN  and  CUCUMBER  SEED. 
D.  C,  Cuthill's  Strawberry  Grounds,  Love  Walk,  Cambenvell.  S.E. 


Climbing  Ferns. 

T   YGODIUM  SCANDENS,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 

-I— J  Climbers.     Can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen  at  6s.  to  ^. ;  401.  to  60J. 
per  100,  a   j'l'^'^^g,^^"^^^^  Efotfc'^Nurseiy'fcroydon,  S.E. 


To  tHe 

QTOVE   PLANTS,    in   50  or  more  choice  and  new 
k_J  varieties,  at  01.  to  i2j.  per  dozen;  501.  lojss.  per  100.     Package 
gratis  for  cash.     Names  on  application  for  CATALOGUE. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  6xotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


JOHN    H.    LEY, 


em,  in  60-pots,  for  61.  per  d 
Lansdowne  Road,  Croyd 


AQUILEGIA     GLANDULOSA,    the    true    variety. 
Seed,  W.  and  ir.  ncr  packet 
Seeds  of  choicest  FLORIST  FLOvVerS.     A  LIST  on  annlication 
STEPHEN  BROWN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Weston-su^r-Mare 


1HREE    very    fine    CROTONS,   ALOCASIAS    and 

HOTHOUSE    PLANTS   for  SALE.-A   Gentleman   wishes   to 
t  with  them,  being  too  large  fur  his  Conservatory. 
A.  B.,  Post  Oflice,  Ltandyssil,  South  Wales. 


SEEDLING  PALMS.— Nice  healthy  i-yr.  Seedlings  of 
OREODO.XA.OLEKACEA,  at  30,,  per  lob.    This  is  an  exclllent 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  stock  of  a  good  Palm  at 
Sir.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S."' 


r  New  and  Rare  Plants, 


Pandanus  utllls,  for  Table  Decoration. 

A     Yl^Ji^.S^'^'*'^   ^'=8=    '°  ""^^    s'^ng    Plan's    of 

Xi.   PANDANUS    UTILIS,  at    3or.   per    dozen ;    smaller    ditto, 
i2i.  to  lai.  per  dozen.     May  be  supplied  by  the  100. 

Fine  Plants  of  MUSA  feNSETE,  31s.  M.  each. 
Ghent,  Belgium. 


E. 


of   BULBS    for    the 
ymen.  Seedsmen,  and 


__  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

17     H.     KRELAGE    and    SON,     NuR 
-Li  •  Seedsmen,  and  Florists.  Haarlem.  Holland,  hav 


UDDENBORG      BROTHERS.      Florists;      S 

Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  inform  Nurserymen 

for  the  coming  Season,  and  that  it  can  be  obtained,  post  free    on 
?R^-'~?'r:ei°Styc'eyTon''don','k°c'^'^'^°   ""^  ^"^'  '■  "^'^  '""" 
ANTED,  New  and  Rare  SUCCULENT  PLANTS 
J.  T.  PEACOCK,  Sudbury  House,  " ■■■  "  ■■• 


w 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  S  238,  High  Holbom,  London, 


J^^ 


New  I 
OHN  H.   LEY,   E.xotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.l 

ward,  post  free  on  apnlication,  his  NEW  CAT/1 
■lowlofPAL.MS,  FgftNS,  STOYE  PLANTS,  &, 


W^ 


I  for  1871. 

ID    SON'S   Descriptive   Priced 
■■  every  requisite  for  the  Garden.     Post 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

Quays,    Lower   Thames 


CJ.     BLACKITH    AND    CO.',    late  '  Betham    & 
•   BLACKITH,    Co.»'s    and   Hammond's    " 
Street,  London,  S.E. 


Stunmer  Flowering  and  otber  Ornamental  Plants 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON  will  be  glad  to  forward 
X  their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  published,  free  upon  applica- 
tion It  contains  all  the  leading  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Wants, 
Bedding-out  Plants,  and  many  novelties  well  worthy  of  a  place  ill 
•  Flower  Garden.— Edinburgh  and  London,  May,  1871. 


►     S.    WILLIAMS'     SPRING     CATALOGUE    of 

»•  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  in  which  will  be 
und  a  selection  from  all  the  best   Plants   of  recent   introduction; 
Ine  Plants,  which  B.  S.  W. 
1  applicants. 


addition,  descriptions  of  some  v 

'-    '     -he  first  time.     Post  free 

1  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo 


R' 


Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Me 
_  Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke, 
samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.  Prize  Medals,  1 
-Wheat;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


PARIS,      SUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRI.X  SILVER  MEDAL 

for^GAfeDEN    SEEDS.    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS?  waj 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


For  Sowing  after  Haycart. 


SUTTONS'     RENOVATING     MIXTURE 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  lor  improving   Pastures  ; 


.  required  per  acre.  Frit 
ON  AND  SONS,  Seedst 
'Wales. 

Royal  Berkshire  Seed  E: 


en°tEd'rf.R.iL"lhe 


L?^.!;. 


Mr.  R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nu 


FINE  Transplanted  CELERY  PLANTS,    1.1  V    per 
100,  lor.  per  1000;  Strong  EARLY  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  21.  M. 
ARD  TAYLOR,  Nurseryman,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 


CABBAGE     PLANTS.- 
and  Drumhead  Cabbage  ;  ditl 


1  1.^.-1...  i  o. — i^iiiiciu    Market,    Battersea, 
1  Cabbage ;  ditto  SAVOYS,  at  3J.  per  1000.     Pack- 


Tumlp  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  wiU  on  apphcation  furnish  his  LIST. 
tf      with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year 
Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 


Ixora  amabUls. 

ROBERT    PARKER  has  great  pleasure  in  offering 
this  beautiful  and  distinct  variety;  habit  vigorous  and  comnact 


lion  purposes.     1 
:i.,42J.,  and63J.  1 


lyal  Botanic  Societies.     Strong,  healthy  plants, 
:  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


Brltlsli  Fern  Catalogue. 
■p  OBERT  SIM    will  send,  post   free  for  si.\  postaffe 

XV  stamps.    Part    I,    (British    Ferns    and   their  varieties,  36  pagts, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  BRf-flSH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery.  Sidcup  Hill,  KenL 


o_  p.i'       ,  ■'     I.      :        .1  ,      ,   ...1,1,    Vanda  cojrulea,  Pk 

^^allii'i    .'_,■■)         ■    :'::.'  ',  '  imbidium  Mastersii,   Ph 

albus,  TnchopilKi  suivis,  K.irkcna  s|ica,ibilis,  B.  Skinneri,  Calai 

catalogues',  wUhSrDi'^pti'ons.'RcniarKon'cuUure,  pr 

18,    Victoria    Street,     Manchester:      Nurseries,     Fairfield, 


Seed  'Wareliouse :  44,  Engllsli  St.,  &  Blaokfrlars  St. 

URSERIF.S&SEEDFAR.M;  KNOVVEFIELD,  nearCARLISLE. 

rriHE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  now  entered  upon 
^,„,f°SiV^'°'}  °'  ""=.  Old-established  SEED  and  NURSERY 
SH'»,'.^^^^u'i°''?"S  earned  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN- 
TYNE,  ol  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  suDoort 
rally  accorded  to  the  I3ld  Firm.  They  shall  continue  to  eonXct 
»  A  ,  ,  'i  v'nl- v#'"^^>'  '""""""d.  onder  tSe  Firm  of  LITTLE  AND 
BALLAN  r\  NE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  of 
iblic  by  close  personal  superintendence  in  even-  department  of 
lusiness.  Lllll.K   ,sn   HAl.LA^TYNE. 

^-  1111,1      Sole 

t>  t87t. I  /  Partners. 


w 


PERSONS 


'their  CLAIMS  to  me.  the  undcrbirnVd,  j'aMeI^EL^Yn, 
,  before  October  it  next;  after  which  day  the  said  Executor 
)e  answerable  or  liable  for  any  claims  or  den 


East  Dereham,  July  i8. 1871. 


JAMES  ELVIN. 
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Special  Offer  at  Low  Prices. 

ORCHIDS.— Broughtonia    sansinnca,    5.1.;    Cattleya 


Srandillor.-i,  <>i,t.  :' AcridLS  \\.-ir»cn,;2ii.  :    Cypni.cdiLiTn   Stniit-i,   15s.: 
;ncidiuni  .itiiitliatiim,  71.  6</  ;   Ilcndrobiiirn  Jicjisoni.u,  42s.:   Iltiidr.v 

31.  fxL  ;  and  numerous  olher  Orchids  at  equally  low  prices.     Selections 
of  12  Orchids  made  for  jC^.     Apply  at 
Mr.^  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  .ind  Rare  Plants, 

New  Zonal  Pelarffonliuns. 

TOl  IX   \1  \\N  I-  : .  I..  ,1 ;,iH.-  II:  ii  In-  will  distribute 


[  good.sized  scarlet  11 


As  supplied  to  ILM.  THE  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  TitiNCE  1 
the  iMPEHiAi.  Commissioners  for  the  Present  Exhib 
Paris  Exhidition,  &c. 


For  PERMANENT  PASTUREI 
Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  condit 
For  LIGHT  SOILSJ       J 
For  MEDIUM  SOILS    V    27s.  to  3ts.  (if.  | 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      ) 


CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE,  for  Renewinfi  and  Im- 
jrovinc  old  Grass  Lands  (to  be  sown  after  the  Hay  Crop  is  removed), 

"CARTER'S  AUTUMN   MIXTURE"  of  fast-Krowing  Grasses 


This  Mixture  comprises  several  quick-Browing  varieties,  and  will 
iroduce  a  Crop  of  Green  Food,  for  Fecding.off,  before  Christmas,  if 
sown  "  at  once."    To  be  followed  by  a  heavy  swarth  of  valuable  Hay 


Sow  3  bushels  per  a 


s  Carriage  Free :  5  per  c 


'  Champion,  Elletson's 


,-  Seed  Grounds,  l!u 


£9  Cabbage  Seed,  for  present  S( 

^r-C4K'§'%  FortheGARDEN,forSOWINGat 

^  V;;  ■    '  (^^,  to  come  in  ne.xt  Spring  and  Summer. 

'    A\  QUTTONS'      IMPER 

,    {J  10  fmcst    in    cultivation,    and 


Sowing. 

ONCE, 

MPERIAL,      the 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

337  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


TOBACCO  TISSUE, 

for  FUMIGATING  GREENHOUSES.-Will  destroy  all  the 
Insects,  and  not  injure  the  Plants,  and  bums  without  the  assistance 
of  blowmg.  Price  3*.  bd.  per  lb.,  carriage  free.  A  reduction  m  price 
for  large  quantities. 

To  be  h.ad   of  Messrs.  R.  ROBERTS  AND  SONS,  112,  St.  John 
Street,    Clerkenwell,    London,    E.C.  ;    and    of    all    Seedsmen    and 


ENFIELD  MARKED 
EARLY  DWARF  YORK, 
4tfolM\\  NONPARIEL, 


DUTCH 2    c 

I  GRASS   SEEDS,  TURNIP  SEEDS,   MUSTARD,    RAPE, 
Sowing,    particulars    of.  which    may  be  had    on 


GSM      E      G      M      A," 
■V.V.,  destroys  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Red 

[   1  applying    the  above,  6ff.,    if.    and 

A,  Susses  Wharf,  Wapping,  E.;  and 


Gardeners    since    1859, 

and  other  'Blight,' 


Retail    by    Seedsmen,  in 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S   PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE      COMPAN 
tied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


THE     "HORTICULTURAL     VAPORISER,"    for 
the  Application  of  Frettingham's  Liquid  Compound,  or  other 
Preparations,  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects  on  Plants. 


y  means  of  this  Apparatus,  liquids  may  be  dilTused  over  Plants  in 

■oughly  moisten  them,  without  rultling  or  disturbing  the  most  deli- 

.  flower  or  foliage. 

csides  these  advantnijes,  (rrent  s.ivint;  of  the  liquid  is  cllected.     A 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Country  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which  is 
Famborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  on 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intenilcd  arrival. 

,     ,,:„:     mph;.        I:,      .i;ii:iutic5    of    LARCH,     SCOTCH,     SPRUCE, 


The   stock  is   in   very  line   ei.n 
AUSTRI.\N,   LARICIO,  and  .iih- 
quanlitics,  ORNAMENTAL  TKl 
TRliES.  LAURELS,  PGRTUti.M. 
gated  HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c.:  alia 


).\S  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,   FRi 
CNS  ;  a  large  stock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 


A   SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the   TRADE   of  MANY   THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  practical  tests,  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  advantages  in  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection.  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


They  are  warranted  to  be  supi'rior  to  any  others.  Wc 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise  they 
can  be  returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser.  With  the 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  :— 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  ^^2  lo    o  ■\ 

,,     lo 3    o    of    Can  be  worked 

,,      12      , 4    o    oj    by  one  person. 

^  f    This  can  be  worked 

,,       l6       ,,  ..  .  .      6     o     Q.^  by  one  person  on  an 

(  even  Lawn 

,,      i8      ,,         ..         ..700    By  Man  and  Boy. 

I.      20 7  10    o 

,,      22      „         ..         ..Boo 

..      24 8  10    o 

T.  GREEN  &•  SON  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  demand  for  their  Lawn  Mowers  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  are  held  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  ever. 

Prices  of  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  application. 

1^"  Repairs  executed  -with  efficiency  and  despatch,  loth 
at  Leeds  and  London.  EstabtisliTftcnts. 

GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GR.\VEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


Diameter.     Lenj 


30  in. 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others  ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surp.issing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  .and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  p.art,  at  a  reduced 
price  :  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will  be  found  to 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PBICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches ,^400 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  AND  SON,  Smithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  sSi  Blackfriats  Road, 
London,  S.E. 
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The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 

PO  O  L  li  Y  ■  S        r  O  li  A  C  C  O       POWDER. 


Weeds  Eradicated  from  Lawns. 

WATSON'S     LAWN     SAND     both     Destroys 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


the  best 
superior  WrouKht  Iron,  by  an  improved  method, 
ited  Price  Lists  on  application  to  COTTAM  an'd  CO.,  Iron 
,  VVinsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  6nish,  and  in  Rreat  variety  of  desi;?n. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blaclc- 
friars,  S.E. :  Queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea.  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Aeents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also  for  FO.XLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVENG  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls.  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.,  from  31.  per  s<(uare  yard 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 
"vh'iTE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lininp  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranees,  Baths.  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
durability.  Wall  Copinj(s,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 
Tiles  in  great 
F.  AND  G.  RO  

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired 
Fine  1+!,,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  IS.  per  Ton  less 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  o 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  (;ree  by 


KENT 


ROSHER - 


and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  Deing  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  55*. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  WorKS,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  w" 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Impro 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


B' 


t 


■  ALTERATION  of  STABLES  a 
y  part,  to  inspect  and  give  Estimate 
JAMES  BARTON,  Iron  Works, 


HOBTICULTURAL 


fllb,  «£c.,  at  very  low  prices.     Designs  and  EsDn 
Carriage  paid  to  any  sution  in  the  kingdom. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready  for  delivery. 


Prices.— Carriage  paid  to  any  slatioi 

8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £2  15  I  16 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £3  17  |  24 
If  prepared  with  wood  cills,  to  buil 
ilide,  prices,  carriage  paid  as  above  :— 
roi  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  ;£;3  0  I  24] 
i7i  feet  long  by 6  feet  wide..  £5  0  I  31I 

Other  sizes  at  prices  m  propor 
PLANT  PRESERVERS. 


Illustrated    Catalogues    free    on    appli 


Rose  Lan<{  Works,  No 


THE    GARDENER'S    FRIEND. 

WEEKS'S    PATENT 

Duplex    Upright-  Tubular   Boiler, 

TWO   BOILERS  in  one, 

Guaranteed  by  Insurance  for  FIFTEEN  YEARS,  is  the  only 
real  SAFETY  Boiler;  is  IN  DESTRUGTI BLE,  cannot  BREAK 
DOWN  and  may  be  easily  cleaned  out,  without  withdrawing  the 
Water  from  the  Apparatus. 

J.  WEEKS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Machinery 
of  every  description,  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Water  Rams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  Branch  Pipes 
for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 
Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  HasweU's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE 
Osr     ,  ^    ^>^  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOTJNTAIN  JETS, 

[n  great  variety,  from  ^s.  6d. 


No.  S47A. 
GARDEN   ENGINE. 

12  Gallons  . .     . .  /  3    o    o 
16      „        ....     3  16    o 


Useful  for 
Ko^fs  or  Treel  in  Cardei 
w.-ishing  Carriages  or  \\  mdo 

Price  complete       ;^l     8 

imnW  size  for  the 
hand,  as  an  ordi- 
nary Syringe  . ,     o  15 


No.  35. 

CAST-IRON 

PTTMPS. 

\  inches  .  •  j^t     9 


FIRE    ENGINE. 
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WM.  PAUL'S  ROSES  are  NOW  in  BLOOM 
insDection  resDectfuUv  invited.  Amongst  Novelties  are  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  #RINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
and  Foreign  Seedlings.  .         ^  x-  „    -,  j  c. 

Trains  Trom  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St. 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station,  m  about 
half  an  hour     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 


CALCEOLARIA  (I 
splendid  strain  r 


I  Queen.  1  II.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wal 

choice    strains    of   CALCEOLARI 

CINERARIA  and  PRIMULA.  _^ 

;).  _  The  plants  of  this 
!es  at  the  Royal  Botanic, 


t  Hybrid, : 


Saved  wit 

cFneraria 

PRI°MULA,  ' 


dark  Carmine  . 


I  Fringed,  2J.  6d.  ;  smaller  packets. 


Cliolce 


Seeds 


For  PRESENT  SOWING. 

T   EE'S    CHOICE     CALCEOLARIA,   from    James 

ised.     Unsurpassed  for  colour,  habit  ana  form.     In  packets 

LEE'?CHOIci'clNERARIA,  from  our  own  collection  of  namet 

flowers.     In  packets,  2S.  6rf.  and  55.  each. 
LEE'S  CHOICE  PRIMULA  FIMBRIATA,  in  separate  colours  o 

mi.xed.     In  packets,  as.  6d.  and  55.  each. 


JOHN 


I  CHARLES  LEE, 


,  Ham 


,  I.oni 


Suttons'  Superb  Hybridised  Horist  Flower  Seeds. 


¥f^B 


\LCEI)L\KIA 


SUTTONS 

SUTTONS'  Superb  CINERARIA,  , 
SUTTONS'  Superb  PRIMULA,  per  packet. 
Ordinary  Varieties,  per  packet,  is.  ( 
Frotn  Mr.  Geo.  Bond.  Gr.  1 
May  23, 
had  of  you 
From  Mr.  Chas.  Warcroft,  Gr.  to 
April  19,  1871.—"  My  Cinerarias  Iro 
good,  nearly  two  feet  across." 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  1 
Prince  of  Wales,  Reading. 


'  The  ffow 


received 
LORISTS' 


:  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  seed 
'  A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Ptrshorf. 


Easlgale      Street, 


CENTAUREA,  1 
CINERARIA,  fr 
CYCLAMEN,  \V 
iLOXINIA,  erei 


HOLLYHOCK,  from  choice  named  s; 
HUMEA  ELEGANS 

„  ,,  PURPUREA 

MI6NONETTE,  Parsons'. 
MVOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA    .. 
PANSY,  from  priie  flowers. . 


POLYANTHUS,  from  a  choice  strain 

PYRETHRUM  AUREUM,  Golden  Feather 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA,  is.  id., 
„  „  „  RUBRA  ..        ..IS.  6<f.,2J 

;;  "  "  FILICIFbLIAALBA!' 

„  „  „  „  RUBRA,  IS.  M.,  2j 

„  Mixed  ..IS.  6<f.,2i 

SOLANUM,  of  sorts 2; 

STOCK,  Brompton,  finest  Gennan         ..        ..        is.,  2; 

WaIlFLOWEK,  fiire'st°DoSble"GermI"  ""  °""    Vs. ,  X 
The  following,  for  early  Spring  blooming,  can  be  suppl: 

Alyssum  saxatile  Myosotis,  of  sorts 

Calandrinia,  of  sorts  Nemophila,  of  sorts 

Candytuft,  of  sorts  "  '       ' 

CoUinsia,  of  sorts 

Iberis  sempcrvircns 


CATALOGUES  of  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  1 


t  free  on  application. 


V/HEELKRS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


WHEELERS  COCOA  NUT  CABBAGE 

■Wheelers'  Cocoa-Nut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,         small  packet,  6d. 

■Wheelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 
■Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt.,  Is. 

„  ,,  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B. — Wherever  this  charming  little  Lettuce  is  grown 

it  is  a  remarkable  favoinite.     It  may  be  obtained  fruc 

from  either  Gloucester,   or   Mark  Lane,   London.     'We 

recommend  [everybody  to  try  it  who  have  not  already 

A /I  the  above  Post  Free. 


WHEELERS' 

•BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This  magnificent  Pear  is  a  cross  between 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  It  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 
in  SIZE,  fine  QUALITY,  BEAUTY,  and  FLOWER, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October  ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  dd.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next ;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
will  go  ;  but  we  expect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  loj.  M_ 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  \^s.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 
good  aspect.    

1^   Orders  are  new  being  Booked. 


C.  WHEELER   &  SON 

NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER;  m& 
59,  MARK   LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.     WILLIAMS,     Nurseryman    and  Seed 
.     Merchant,     Victoria     and     Paradise     Nurseries,     Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N.  p„  packet.-.,  d. 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  Red,  White,  or  Mixed 

It.  61^. ,  21.  6(f . ,  V.  6<j.,  and    5    o 
Plants  from  this  seed  have  always  been  awarded  First  Prizes 

NdllWlra  choiM  CALCEOLARIA,  IS.  6,i..2S.M.,  31.  &i.,  and    s    o 


S-C.INAKARI.A.' 
EClf""  """^ '""'"  ° 
HOLLYHOCK,  from  Chaler's  finest  i 
HUMEA  ELEGANS  PURPUREA, 
LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  new  seed 
MYOSOTIS  SYLVATICA,  true 
PANSY,  fin( 


3    f 


POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prije  strain         ..        ..  is.  and 

PYRETHRUM  GOLDEN  FEATHER   

East  Lothian  STOCKS,  per  collection  of  three  colours    .. 
SOLANUM    HYBRIDUM    COMPACTUM,  new,  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 


I'ALLFLOWER,  SaundcT 


New  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

DO-WNIE,  LAIRD,  AND  LAING  have  the  pleasure 
of  offerinu    the    following    CHOICE    FLOWER    SEEDS  for 
present  Sowing  ;— 

ANTIRRHINUM.— Extra  choice:  saved  from  our  magnificent  collec. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised:  saved  from  the  supi 


gaini 


t  Kensington. 


f.,  3S.  W.,  and  3s.  dd.  per  packet. 


Crj'Stal  Pala 
CYCLAMEN.- 


1  from  an  unequalled 
s.  6rf.,  2s.  W.,  and  3s.  bd.  per  packet. 
-Hybridised:    saved  from  our  First  Prize, 


was  First  at  Kensington,     rs.,  as., 
HOLLYHOCK.-Extra  Superb  :  saved  fro 


collections. 
3LLYH0CK.- 
magnificent  collection. 


ara  Superb ;  saved  from  the  r 


PANSY,  FANCY'. -Extra  fine  ;  s; 
PENTSTEMON.— Most  superb  ; 

PHLOX.— Perennial,  early  and  la 


ite  ;  saved  from  our  ma^r 
•izcs  at  Oxlord,  Kensin 
,  and  3s.  6rf.  per  packet. 


PRIMULA,    FRINGED— Red 

PRIMULA,  FERN-LEAVED.— Red  and  whit. 

RETHRUA 
golden-coloi 
per  packet. 
STOCK,   INTERMEDIATE.— Scarlet,   Purple,   and 


carefully  selected  and  improved,     bd.,  is.,  and  ii.  (id.  per  packe 
WALLFLOWER.— Blood  Red;  saved  from  a  verj'  pure  strain,  C( 

naci  in  erowth.  and  deep  in  colour.     &f-  and  is.  per  packet 

:nt.    Packets  lor^varded  free  by  post 
I,  London,  S.E. ;  and  at  Edinburgh. 


Stamps  may  be  s 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 
HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1871. 
The    follovt'inK  Awards  to  Foreign  Exhibitors  were  made  in  this 
Department  on  Wednesday,  July  19  :— 

SILVER  FLORA  MEDALS. 
f/standl^d^Orange  Trees,        }     ^'"'■°'"  ^^-  ^-  ^e^chaffelt,  Ghent. 
.fEchraea  Marie  Regina,  from  M.  H.  Wendland,  Herrcnhausen. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Agave  Regcli  macrodonta, 

Agave  mescal,  fol.  slriatis,  /  .,    ,    ,.        ,    _, 

Agave  elegantissima,  '■    From  M.  J.  \  erschaffelt. 

Zamiasp.  nova.  New  Caledonia,  ( 

Dicksonia  sp.  St,  Catherine  s,  _      1 

Zamta  (Encephalartos)  \  roomi,    1 

/Echraea  Mafie  Regina,  from  M.  H.  Wendland. 


R 


OVAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.- 

SHOW  of  LILIUMS,  CARNATIONS,  &c.,  JULY  19. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

Class  i.— 6  LILIUMS  in  pots.  (Amateure.) 

Class  2.-6  LILIUMS  in  pots.     (Open.) 

Class  3—12  CARNATIONS,  cut,  distinct.     (Open.) 

Nursery,  Slough,  £1. 
N.  Nol  -   -  -"..■■ 


Hoop< 


8,  Crescent  Road,  piumstead,  15s. 
ine  Nursery.  Widcomb  Hill,  Bath,  10 
.  PICOTEES,  cut,  distinct.     (Open.) 


I  3d,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  : 
■  Mr.  C.  Turner,  15s.  I 

Class  5.-6  DELPHINIUMS,  in  iz-inch  pots.    (Open.) 

Class  6.-6  PENTSTEMONS,  in  8-inch  pots.     (Open.) 

Class  7.-6  PHLO.XES,  in  S-inch  pots.    (Open.) 

,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest 


Hill, 


(Open 


Cl.\ss  8.-«  LOBELIA  FULGENS,  in 
Class  g.-ia  PERENNIALS,  to  be  grown  in  ij-inch  pots,  the  plants 

not  to  exceed  2  feet  in  height.    (OpenJ 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  E.xotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S.W.,  Ca- 

PRIZES  OFFERED  by  Messrs.  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 

-  ■•       ■        ,f  VEGETABLES,  to  include  3  dishes  of  Peas 
Imperial  Wonder  and  Laxton's  Supreme),  and 


,  Chelsea,  Group  c 


Wycombe,  Bucks,  {,1  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  St  E         '  "     ■  -  '  '"'-'- 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Nurseryman,  fitc.  Upper  Hollowa] 

Messrs  e!  G  Hen°derson  &  Son,  The  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's 

Wood,  Group  of  Miscellaneous  Rare  Plants. 
Mr  H   Hooper,  Cut  Blooms  of  Carnations,  Cloves,  Picotees,  Pinks, 

and  Pansies. 
PRIZES  GIVEN  by  the  METROPOLITAN  FLORAL 
E.  Perry,  Kulmer,  Slough. 
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NEW    DOUBLE    GERANIUMS,    &c.— 12    fin 
varieties  Double  Geraniums,  45.  ;    iz  vars.  new  Double  Ger; 
niums  of  1870,  12s.  ;  12   fine  new  Zonal  Geraniun 


.  Gold  and   Gold( 
FUCHSIAS    (1870),    3S.  ;     la    best    select    Fuchsias, 
COLEUS,  2S.     12  select  PHLOXES,  3s.     iz  new  CH 
MUMS  (1870),   2j.     12  new  VERBENAS  of  1870,  21. 
MIMULUS,   3s.      New  AGARATUMS 


CHRYSANTHE. 


hite  Imperfal  Dwarf,  M.  ;  Tom  Thumb's  Bn 

■      "   ■  .s.6d.:   theabov 

iding  the  above, ; 


H 


New  H.P.  Eose,  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

BENNETT  has  to  DISPOSE   OF   1,000  young. 

»  stronj;,  Ihrivinp  plants,  in  5-inch  pots  (having  from  12  to  14 
ig  buds  each)  of  this  exquisite  Rose,  the  best  yet  sent  out  by 
eur  Lacharm.  Characteristics:  habit  vigorous, and  branching; 
1  and  blooming  continues  throughout  the  season;  colour,  dense 
:lvety-crimson,  the  tips  of  the  petals  most  brilliantly  illuminated 
lighter  shade  ;  form,  most  perfect.  A  fine  pot  Rose,  blooming 
rtainty  when  forced.  Price,  per  single  plant,  dozen,  or  100,  on 
ition.  Also  very  strong  plants,  in  5-mch  pots,  of  the  following 
OSes  of  1870  :— 

H,P.  ROSE,  Mademoiselle  Eugfinie  Verdier. 

H.P.  ROSE,  Marquise  de  Castellane. 

TEA  ROSE,  Madame  Uvet 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS  of  1871. 

I  Mademoiselle  Mari 
I  Monsieur  Cordicr. 


I  Mademoiselle  Marie  Gonod. 


I  ROSE  ( 


Madame  Berard. 
sery.  Stapleford,  ne 


NotewortHy  Horticiilturlsts  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTaRISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 
Dr.  Hooker.  C.B..  F.R.S.;  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S.;  Rev. 
M.   I.   Berkeley.    F.L.S.  ;   M.  Decaisne;G.   F.   Wilson,   F.R.S 

Professor  Reicheni  "'  *      ' 

~.ev.  S.  R.  Hole.  M 


Published  b 


Moore,  of  Glasne' 
\RDS^4i,Wellington"street,Covent  Garden. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1871. 

FARMERS  long  held  the  notion  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  in 
their  hedges  was  prejudicial  to  the  Wheat  crops  in 
the  adjacent  fields.  As  there  seemed  on  the  sur- 
face no  good  reason  for  this,  botanists  and  scien- 
tific men  scouted  the  notion.  That  the  Fungus  so 
common  on  the  Berberis  (yEcidium  Berberidis) 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Uredo  rubigo 
of  the  Wheat,  or  with  the  Puccinia,  seemed  too 
absurd  a  notion  to  be  at  all  credible.  Never- 
theless, changes  as  strange  do  occur  in  other 
cases,  and  the  forms  and  stages  through  which 
some  of  the  Fungi  pass  should  at  least  lead  us 
to  give  a  fair  hearing  even  to  the  enunciation  of 
the  most  startling  notions,  provided  they  are 
made  by  persons  whose  attainments  are  such  as 
to  warrant  us  in  placing  some  confidence  in  their 
judgment. 

Few  things  in  Nature,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  unlike  than  the  fleshy  orange-coloured 
Fungus  so  often  found  on  the  Savin  (Podisoma 
Juniperi  Sabinae),  and  the  small  crisp  flask-like 
Fungus  which  appears  on  the  leaves  of  PEARS 
(Roestelia  cancellata),  yet  it  was  shown  by  Prof. 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  that  the  one  is  but  a 
form  of  the  other.  The  Danish  Professor,  as  we 
have  previously  recorded,  proved  this  by  inocu- 
lating the  Pear  with  the  Fungus  of  the  Savin. 
Naturally  the  statement  was  received  with  incre- 
dulity, and  requires  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  before  it  can  be  definitely 
accepted.  One  such  witness  is  M.  RozE,  who 
repeated  Oersted's  experiments  with  success. 
Last  May  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
Paris  another  case  of  the  same  nature,  in  which 
the  French  botanist  just  named  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  presence  on  the  Hawthorn  of 
Roestelia  (/Ecidium)  lacerata,  by  placing  on 
the  young  shoots  the  minute  spores  of  another 
fleshy  Fungus  commonly  found  on  the  Juniper, 
viz.,  Podisoma  clavariEeforme. 

The  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  M.  RozE 
was  to  detach  from  the  Juniper  some  of  the  fleshy 
tongue-like  masses  of  the  Podisoma.  These 
were  just  moistened  with  water,  and  placed  in 
watch  glasses,  under  a  bell  glass.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  Fungus  had  swollen  greatly,  from 
the  imbibition  of  water,  the  sporangia  or  spore- 
cases  became  erect,  and  from  several  of  them 
proceeded  fine  threads,  bearing  the  sporidia  or 
seeds.  Some  of  these  latter  were  removed  by  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  transferred  to  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  the  Hawthorn.  The  sporidia 
so  sown  immediately  germinate,  emit  a  filament 
which  penetrates  the  epidermis  of  the  young 
branches.  Eight  days  afterwards  yellowish  spots 
were  observable  on  the  Hawthorn,  and  in  a 
month's  time  the  leaves  of  the  Hawthorn  were 
more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  the  Rrestelia 
lacerata.  Similar  experiments  made  with  Podi- 
soma fuscum,  an  allied  form,  had  only  negative 
results. 


These  experiments  require  to  be  repeated  with 
the  greatest  caution  by  other  observers  ;  but  we 
think  enough  has  already  been  done  to  show 
that  the  ridicule  excited  at  the  onset  by  the 
statements  of  the  Danish  botanist  was  ill-timed 
and  out  of  place. 

When  informing  us  of  the  entire  success  of  the 

first  or  experimental  Rose  show  at  Manchester,  alluded 
to  last  week  at  p.  911,  Mr.  Findlay  threw  out  an 
excellent  suggestion  as  to  a  Conference  for  fixing 
Dates,  which  the  different  societies  would  do  well  to 
take  into  consideration.  The  success  realised  on  this 
occasion  leaves,  he  thinks,  little  room  to  doubt  that 
Manchester  will  see  an  annual  show  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  make  the  following  apposite  re- 
marks : — "  There  are  so  many  Rose  shows  held  in  the 
country  just  now,  that  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  there  should  be  a  kind  of  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  societies  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  arrange  dates,  with  a  view  to  avoid 
clashing.  The  week  before  last,  for  instance,  three 
important  Rose  shows  were  held — Kensington  on  the 
5th,  Birmingham  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  Manchester 
on  the  7th  and  Sth.  The  dates  should  be  arranged 
not  later  than  Christmas."  It  would  be  a  manifest 
advantage  if  some  arrangement  of  this  kind  could 
be  adopted  ;  and  the  suggestion  need  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  Rose  shows,  but  might  well  be 
extended  to  all  great  floral  gatherings,  and  to  none 
with  more  reason  than  to  the  Metropolitan  exhibitions, 
which  are  becoming  much  too  numerous,  and  which  we 
believe  would  be  thought  far  more  of  by  the  public  if 
each  Society  would  confine  itself  to  one  Great  Shmu, 
and  endeavour  to  make  that  as  perfect  and  attractive  as 
possible.  We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the  bi-monthly 
meetings  at  Kensington,  which  are  mainly  held  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  novelties  ;  and  which  have  latterly 
been  somewhat  amplified,  in  consequence  of  the  pr 
imily  of  the  International  Exhibition  ;  but  we  refer 
what  the  Societies  themselves  designate  and  advertise 
as  their  Great  Summer  Shows.  In  any  case  it  would 
seem  that  the  amenity  of  conferring  together,  i 
dates,  could  have  no  other  than  a  salutary  effect. 

Monster  Mushrooms  seem  to  be  unusually 

abundant  this  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hort' 
cultural  Society,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Coleourne,  of 
Woolhampton,  showed  a  boxful  of  very  large 
succulent  specimens,  measuring  from  8  to  10  incites 
across  ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  others 
gathered  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  recorded 
in  the  local  papers.  Here  are  some  of  these  modem 
instances: — '*A  large  Mushroom,  lately  gathered  in 
the  parish  of  Fenton-by-Newark,  Lincolnshire,  was 
54  inches  in  circumference,  the  stem  was  9  inches  round, 
and  the  weight  was  44  lb.  (j/V).  It  was  a  fine  and  perfect 
specimen,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour."  Again  : 
"  Two  monster  Mushrooms  were  gathered  in  a  mowing 
meadow  at  Old  Hays,  Ratby,  Leicestershire ;  they 
were  perfect  in  shape,  without  a  blemish  of  any  kind, 
and  of  the  following  dimensions : — No.  i,  circumference, 
2  feet  9  inches,  diameter,  9^  inches,  weight,  14I  oz.  ; 
No.  2,  circumference,  2  feet  54  inches,  diameter, 
9  inches,  weight,  14  oz."  Again:  "At  Bromsgrove, 
a  specimen  loj  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  inches  high, 
weighed  I  lb.  2  oz."  Again:  "At  Enstone,  Oxford- 
shire, a  specimen  was  gathered  which  measured 
2  feet  10  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  perfectly 
sound  and  fresh."  These,  no  doubt,  are  all  examples 
of  Agaricus  arvensis.  The  gigantic  Gooseberries  must 
look  to  it,  or  they  will  be  quite  superseded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  at  the 

South  Kensington  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  the 
fine  group  of  LiLY  of  the  Valley,  in  full  bloom, 
from  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  The  flowers  were  as 
fresh  and  perfect  and  fragrant  as  in  spring.  We 
understand  from  Mr.  Standish  that  they  are  part  of  a 
considerable  quantity  obtained  last  autumn  for  forcing 
purposes,  but  that  it  was  found  they  would  not  force, 
the  usual  stimulating  influences  being  quite  ineffectual 
in  their  case,  but  that  when  planted  outdoors  in  shady 
places  they  have  come  thus  late  into  bloom.  They 
must  be  of  a  distinct  variety,  the  leaves  being  unusually 
short  and  broad,  and  marked  with  darker  green  veins, 
and  the  investing  sheaths  at  the  base  of  their  stems 
being  of  a  deep  red  colour.  As  extending  the  season  of 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  this  variety  will  be  invaluable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  to  be  seen 

at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  last  year  was  the  Zamiocul- 
CAS,  an  Aroideous  plant,  having  deciduous  pinnate  or 
bipinnate  leaves,  like  those  of  some  Aralia,  and  thus 
affording,  it  is  believed,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  compound  leaves  among  endogenous  plants. 
We  know  not  whether  the  plant  has  escaped  the  de- 
struction from  frost  or  fire  which  befel  so  many  of  its 
companions.  The  genus  was  founded  on  the  Caladium 
ioefolium,  ofLoDDiGEs'  "Botanical Cabinet," aplant 
of  south-east  tropical  Africa,  very  imperfectly  known  till 
'""'  year,  when  it  produced  its  flowers,  and  was 
examined  by  M.  Decaisne.  This  plant  has  pinnate 
leaves,  but  a  second  species,  also  from  Zanzibar,  has 
bipinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  deciduous, 
and  the  common  stalk  swollen  as  in  Anthurium. 
LODDIGES'  plant  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Brazil,  but  this  is  now  shown  to  be  an  error.  The 
name,  Zamioculcas,  given  by  Schott,  and  which  sig- 


nifies Zamia-like  Colocasia,  affords,  says  M.  Decaisne, 
an  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  that  accrues  from 
founding  a  generic  name  upon  the  aspect  of  a  species, 
since  the  name  is  only  significant  of  the  first  species,  Z. 
Loddigesii,  with  impari-pinnate  Zamia-hke  foliage,  and 
not  to  the  new  species,  Z.  Boivinii,  which  has  bipinnate 
leaves  like  an  Aralia.  The  technical  description  of  the 
genus,  and  of  the  two  species  above  referred  to,  will  be 
found  at  p.  321  of  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Botanique 
de  France,"  vol.  17  (1870). 

The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 

reference  to  The  Horticultural  Provincial 
Dinner  (see  p.  907),  deserves  consideration  : — "  If 
the  dinner  is  looked  upon  as  an  honour  to  the  Council 
chiefly,  your  view  is  the  right  one.  Common  modesty, 
as  well  as  etiquette,  forbid  them  to  move  in  the  matter  ; 
but  I  hold  that  the  dinner  should  be  held  for  the  good 
of  horticulture,  and,  looked  at  thus,  there  is  no  more 
egotism  in  eating  a  dinner  with  one's  friends  than  in 
gathering  them  together  to  see  a  show.  Horticulture 
has  a  social  as  well  as  a  cultural  side  to  it,  and  while 
the  one  has  been  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  the  other 
has  been  neglected.  Is  it,  therefore,  any  wonder 
that  it  sometimes  runs  to  seed  ?  I  know  of  no 
greater  service  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
could  render  to  horticulture  at  the  present  time  than 
the  binding  of  its  practical  supporters  more  closely  to 
itself  by  social  intercourse,  such  as  an  occasional 
dinner,  soiree,  conversazione,  or  congress.  I  will  not 
say  we  want  the  patronage  of  any,  but  many  of  us 
yearn  for  sympathy.  We  are  accustomed  to  manifes- 
tations of  respect  and  kindly  feeling  from  the  highest 
and  the  best  in  the  land,  and  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  different  than  hurried  impatience  and  cold 
shoulder  from  the  representatives  of  a  Society  which 
exists  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  :  and,  as  one 
great  means  to  this  end,    the  elevation   of  horticul- 

At  last   something  is  to  be  done  with  the 

Ale.xandra  Palace,  at  Muswell  Hill.  The  principle 
of  a  prospectus  now  before  us  is  the  Tontine  one,  by 
which  every  subscriber  is  to  have  what  are  termed 
Right  Certificates,  to  which  are  attached  certain  privi- 
leges in  proportion  to  the  price  paid.  These  include 
admission  to  the  palace  and  grounds,  and  participation 
in  art  unions,  giving  a  chance  to  each  2  u.  subscriber  of 
securing  five  prizes  of  ^£'500  each.  In  18S6  the  whole 
property  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  amongst 
the  Tontineers.  To  provide  against  loss  in  the  event 
of  death,  an  insurance  office  has  agreed,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  \s.  on  every  lis,  right,  to 
refund  20^.  of  every  such  guinea  upon  the  death  of  the 
life  so  insured  should  it  occur  before  the  close  of  the 
Tontine.  As  all  the  profits  on  this  undertaking 
are  to  go  towards  the  improvement  of  the  property, 
the  value  of  which  (with  the  building  land  surround- 
ing the  grounds)  stands  at  present  very  high  in  the 
market,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  sale  in  1S86  the 
return  to  the  Tontineers  will  be  such  as  to  have  made 
the  investment  of  a  lucrative  character.  For  the 
details  of  the  scheme  we  must  refer  to  the  prospectus, 
but  we  may  mention  that  no  subscriber  incurs  any 
liability,  as  it  is  a  trust  matter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Captain  FoWKES'  domes  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
were  removed  to  Muswell  Hill,  where  they  form  a 
landmark  for  miles  around.  The  garden  arrangements 
are,  we  believe,  entrusted  to  Mr.  McKenzie. 

•  We  are  informed  that  a  Supplemental  Rose 

Show  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August  5 
next. 

With  reference  to  the  Sisyrinchium  bermu- 

DIANUM,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  as  having  been 
found  in  Hampshire,  we  have  this  further  information 
from  the  finder  : — "  The  plant  grows  in  one  part  of  a 
wood,  within  a  radius  of  10  or  15  yards,  where  it  is 
pretty  abundant.  It  grows  amongst  low,  thick  Oak 
underwood,  and  long  rank  grass,  the  place  being  a 
moist  one,  and  near  a  small  running  stream,  which 
comes  from  the  direction  of  the  New  Forest.  There 
is  a  small  cottage  and  garden  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  about  100  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
Sisyrinchium  is  found  to  the  northwards,  the  prevailing 
wind  being  W.  S.W.  No  other  garden  is  near,  and 
the  wood  is  a  private  one. "  It  is  possible  the  plant  is 
an  escape  from  the  garden  aforesaid,  or  from  some 
other  ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  singular  it  should  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice. 

The     extreme    Maximum     Temperatures 

recorded  at  each  of  the  stations  in  England  during  the 
week  ending  July  15,  ranged  from  8o*'.6  at  Blackheath 
to  69°  at  Newcastle,  with  a  mean  for  the  different 
stations  of  74°,  or  about  2"  above  the  mean  for  the 
several  stations  in  Scotland— where  75°  at  Perth  and 
69°  at  Aberdeen  were  the  highest  and  lowest.  The 
extreme  Minimum  Temperature  registered  at  any 
station  was  45°.  9  at  Salford,  whilst  at  Newcastle  the 
lowest  recorded  was  54°.  The  means  for  the  two 
countries  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  value,  viz.,  for 
England  48°.4,  and  Scotland,  48°.6.  The  Mean 
Temperature  of  England,  as  deduced  from  the 
observations  taken  at  the  different  stations,  exceeds 
that  of  Scotland  by  i°.7.  In  the  former  country 
61°.  7   at    Blackheath    and   61  ".3     at    Norwich   were 

"lighest,  and  57°.  6  at  Salford  the  lowest,  mean 
temperatures,  and  in  the  latter  country  the  extremes  are 
represented  by  59°.  5  at   Perth,  and  56°.  6  at  Paisley. 
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Rainfall.— The  principal  fallsof  rain  appear  to  have 
taken  place  south  of  latitude  53°,  the  mean  fall  for  the 
stations  below  that  parallel  being  1.17  inch,  and  for  the 
English  stations  above,  0.57  incli— the  Scotch  stations 
having  a  mean  of  0.33  inch  only.  Tlie  principal  falls 
in  the  two  countries  were,  at  Portsmouth  1.92  inch; 
Blactheath,  1.51  inch;  and  Nottingham,  1.26  inch. 
(See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables  in  our  present  issue.) 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh"  mention  is  made  of  a 
Brazilian  plant,  the  scientific  name  of  which  is  not 
given,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  a  large  lizard 
during  or  after  its  combat  with  venomous  snakes.  The 
people  of  the  country  say  that  it  is  an  Antidote  to  all 
Serpent  Poison.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  here  the 
similar  superstition  which  in  former  times  attached  in 
Europe  to  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Aster  Tripolium,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  "  when  a  spider  stings  a  toad, 
and  the  toad  is  becoming  vanquished,  and  cannot 
defend  itself,  it  bursts  asunder.  But  if  such  a  burst 
toad  is  near  this  plant,  it  chews  it,  and  becomes  sound 
again."  The  same  belief  occurs  in  another  form  in 
more  than  one  German  fairy-tale.  Hares  are  similarly 
defended  from  all  disease  by  eating  of  the  Sowthistle, 
which  used  to  be  called  on  this  account  '  Hare's 
Palace  ; '  and  must  have  been  to  the  leporine  race  as 
invaluable  as  Parr's  Life  Pills  and  similar  specifics  are 
said  to  be  to  human  beings. 

Amongst  Economic  Plants  the  Tobacco  is 

undoubtedly  the  most  widely  used.  Volumes  of  matter 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  in  its  various  phases, 
which  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  range  of  its  appli- 
cations is  wide.  The  -'weed"  is  an  important  article 
in  the  commerce  both  of  civilised  and  uncivilised 
countries,  and  some  ingenuity  is  frequently  shown,  and 
much  trouble  gone  through,  in  preparing  the  leaves, 
and  afterwards  enjoying  their  narcotic  effects.  In  some 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  for  instance,  the  natives  use  a 
black,  disagreeable-looking  and  heavy  smelling  com- 
pound of  dried  and  pounded  tobacco  leaves, 
palm-sugar  from  Borassus  flabelliformis,  the  pulp 
of  the  Banana,  and  Rose  water  ;  these  are  all 
well  mixed  together,  and  constitute  hookah  tobacco. 
To  keep  this  damp,  clammy  stuff  alight  in  the  hookahs 
they  use  fire-balls,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  a 
walnut,  and  are  made  of  the  charcoal  of  teak-wood, 
mixed  with  rice  paste  and  a  little  sand.al-wood  to  give 
it  a  perfume.  In  different  parts  of  Africa  v.arious 
plans  prevail  in  the  curing  of  and  trading  in  tobacco, 
On  the  Zambesi  River,  and  on  the  Mangwe  River  in 
Matabililand,  the  leaves  after  being  cured  are  pressed 
into  wooden  moulds  of  a  bowl  shape,  a  stick  with  a 
knob  at  the  bottom  being  first  placed  upright  in  the 
centre  of  the  bowl,  and  the  tobacco  pressed  tightly 
around  it  ;  this  stick  is  afterwards  used  to  withdnaw 
the  compressed  mass  from  the  bowl,  and  the  hole  left 
by  the  stick  after  it  has  itself  been  withdra\vn  is  used  to 
pass  a  string  through  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
A  vevy  tightly  rolled  kind,  something  like  Cavendish, 
is  manufactured  by  the  Kaffirs  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, which  they  use  not  only  for  smoking, 
but  also  for  making  snuflf.  At  certain  periods  of  the 
year  the  bushmen, — a  wandering  race,  who  neither 
sow  nor  plant,  but  live  entirely  upon  game,  wild 
roots,  and  plunder — come  down  from  the  mountains 
they  inhabit  to  purchase  this  commodity  from  the 
Kaffirs,  for  which  they  make  payment  in  horses  and 
mares  they  have  stolen,  either  from  the  European 
settlers,  or  other  Kaffir  tribes,  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  the  place  of  exchange. 

Botanists  are  frequently  taxed  with  the  want  of 

euphony  and  of  poetry  in  the  Plant  Names  which 
they  bestow  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
fearful  "jawbreakers"  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  charge.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  names 
bestowed  in  a  more  romantic  spirit ;  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Andromeda,  a  title  which  Linna:us  first 
bestowed  upon  our  British  example  of  the  genus, 
A.  polifolia.  In  his  "  Tour  in  Lapland"  he  tells  us  of 
the  connection  between  the  flower  and  the  heroine  of 
mythology  which  led  to  his  selection  of  the  name  : 

"  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
.\ndromeda,  as  described  by  the  poets  ,■  and  the  more  I 
meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable 
they  seemed  to  the  little  plant  before  me  ;  so  that  had 
these  writers  designed  it,  they  could  scarcely  have  con- 
trived a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented 
by  them  as  a  \irgin  of  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled 
charms  ;  but  these  cliarms  remain  only  so  long  as  slje 
retains  her  virginal  purity,  which  is  also  applicable  to  tin- 
plant  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plain 
is  always  fixed  on  some  little  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of 
Andromeda  herself  was  chained  to  a  rock 
h  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  fresh  water  does 
the  roots  of  this  plant.  Dragons  and  venomous  serpents 
surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the 
abode  of  her  vegetable  resembler,  and  when  they  pair  in 
the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  its  leaves  and 
branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blush- 
ing face  through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  this  rosy 
coloured  flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler 
til!  it  withers  away.  ...  At  length  comes  Perseus,  in  the 
shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water,  and 
drives  away  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fmitful 
mother,  who  then  carries  her  head  (the  capsule)  erect." 

Prech- 


sentation  of  his  WinnuWING  Machine,  which  being 
made  of  various  sizes  will  be  useful  to  all  those  who 
grow  seeds,  whether  for  private  use  or  commercially. 
The  following  description  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
woodcut  (fig.  200),  make  it  clearly  understood  :— A  is 
the  passage  for  the  dust ;  B,  handle  inside  the  hopper, 
by  which  to  carry  the  machine  ;  c,  lever  to  regulate 
the  fall  of  the  seed  from  the  hopper  at  D  ;  E  shows 
where  the  second  quality  of  seed  falls  down,  the  best 
quality  falling  down  the  inclined  plane  A,  and  coming 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  machine  near  F.  A  box  must 
be  placed  under  the  machine,  reaching  from  i  to  2,  to 
receive  the  clean  seeds,  and  another  much  smaller 
under  E  to  take  the  second  quality  of  seeds.  The  lever- 
guide  is  saw-like  underneath,  and  the  lever  has  a 
wedge-like  point  falling  or  rather  pressing  into  those 
notches  ;  the  lever  is  made  of  spring  steel  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  made  to  press  from  the  machine,  which  is 
considered  an  improvement  on  all  previous  arrarige- 
ments.  This  winnowing  machine  affords  a  medium 
between  the  slow  and  imperfect  fan,  and  the  cumbrous, 
unwieldy,  and  complicated  winnowing  machines,  which 
are  not  at  all  suited  for  small  quantities  of  flower  or 
vegetable  seeds,  especially  when  they  are  light.  The 
blast  may  be  regulated  by  turning  slower  or  faster,  and 
is  powerful  enough  for  any  kind  of  seeds.  The  machine 
may  be  used  on  a  counter,  or  table,  or  on  the  floor.  It 
is    also    intended    to  send  it  out   packed  in  a    close 


substantial  case,  made  so  as  to  be  readily  converted 
into  a  stand.  This  stand,  while  admitting  of  working 
the  machine  without  stooping,  will  also  guide  the  seeds 
into  any  shallow  box  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  use. 
The  different  sizes  will  respectively  hold  i  to  2  pecks, 
3  to  4  pecks,  and  5  to  6  pecks  Mr.  Drechsler's 
address  is  63,  Arlington  Street,  N.W. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Scientific 

Committee,  Mr.  Berkeley  exhibited  Roots  of 
Adiantuji  SETULOSt'M  studded  with  small  tubercles, 
like  those  found  on  the  roots  of  many  leguminous 
plants.     We  are  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  able 


to  give  an  illustration  (fig.  201)  of  the  roots,  of  the 
natural  size,  a  detached  tubercle  enlarged,  and  a  section 
showing  the  structure,  which  consists  of  an  epidermis 
with  long  hairs,  enclosing  a  mass  of  hexagonal  cells 
filled  with  ovoid  starch  grains  of  very  unequal  size. 


New   Garden   Plants. 


Saccolaiuum  Buccosu^ 


;  rticemo  paucifloro 


A  plant  in  the  way  of  Saccolabium  micranthum 
(Lindl.),  but  with  yellowish  flowers,  with  a  few  dark 
purplish-brown  dots  on  the  side  laciniae  of  the  lip,  and 
the  spur,  and  a  very  peculiar,  queer  column,  that 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  new  genus, 
if  wc  knew  in  all  cases  the  structure  of  the  columns  of 
the  Saccolabia  wllich  have  been  only  seen  in  a  dried 
state.  I  am  indebted  for  this  very  interesting  botanical 
novelty  to  my  invaluable  correspondent,  J.  Day,  Esq., 
wlio  imported  it  from  India.   //.  G.  Rdtb.  fil. 


Calantiie  pleiochroma,  n.  sp. 
Foliis  petiolatis  oblongis  acuminatis ;  pedunculo  elonj 


i-ato-falcatis  abbreviatis  antrorsis  : 

lacinia  media  "ab  ungue  lato  flabellato  biloba  ;  calli  st;ricbus 

tribus  a  basi  in    ba^in  unguis,  multipapulosls  ;  calcari  gracili 

filiformi ;  ovario  pedicdlato  bene  breviori. 

Very  near   Calanthe   versicolor   and   sylvatica,    but 

these  have  a  much  wider,  usually  straight  spur,  a  much 

shorter-stalked  ovary,  and  a  nearly  sessile  middle  part 

of  the  lip.     The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 

species  just  named,  whitish,  with  a  light  purplish  hue 

in  front,  then  they  become  yellowish,  the  lip   darker 

ochre   colour,    with  reddish-orange  calli  at  the  base. 

This  very  unexpected  novelty  came  from  Japan  to  the 

Veitchian  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,   flowering  in  May. 

//.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

Odontoglossum    tripudians,    Rchb.  fil,  Warsvi.; 

Secmanu's  Bonplandia,  ii.,    Walp.  Ann.    vi.    830; 

Hamb.  Gtz.  1S57,  212. 
Scpalis  ciineato  oblongis  acutis  ;  petalis  subajqualibus,  labello  ab 

ungue  brcvissimo  pandurjefonni  obtuse  emarginato  toto  limbo 

serrulalo,  ima  basi  cordate  ;  carinis  supinis  in  dactylos  liberos 


A  very  nice  Odontoglossum,  in  the  way  of  Odonto- 
glossum cristatum,  but  with  a  blunt  lip.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  brown,  with  yellowish-green  edges  and  dots 
few  in  number.  The  lip  has  a  white  basilar  disk.  The 
region  around  the  calli  is  of  a  beautiful  purplish-violet, 
and  there  are  some  brown  bars  and  blotches  around 
the  basilar  part  of  it.  The  column  is  whitish,  with 
purplish-brown  wings,  and  a  similar  limb  to  the  anguli. 
The  species  was  originally  discovered  by  Von  Warsce- 
wicz  in  New  Grenada.  Then  it  appeared  in  1857, 
in  the  Lindenian  establishment ;  at  Christmas,  1S70, 
once  more  in  the  celebrated  Dayan  collection.  |.  Day, 
Esq. ,  kindly  informs  me  it  came  from  Mr.  Low's  great 
sale  in  February,  1S70.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  AM  A  TEUR  GARDENER. 

Culture  of  Hyacinth  Bulbs  in  England.— The  conclu. 
sionappears  to  begenerallyarrivedatthatHyacinthsmust 
be  imported  from  abroad  year  by  year  if  good,  healthy 
bulbs  are  to  be  secured,  since,  after  flowering  in  pots  or 
glasses,  they  are  put  into  the  borders  of  the  garden,  with 
no  great  expectation  of  their  doing  much  good.  We 
believe  that,  in  most  instances,  these  bulbs,  which 
have  done  their  work  for  a  season,  are  generally 
neglected,  perhaps  left  in  a  tool-house,  or  thro^vn  aside 
in  some  corner  of  the  garden,  so  that  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  anylhins  more  were  seen  of  them  in  a  growing 
condition,  or,  at  the  most,  they  reappear  in  some 
small  imperfect  growths  in  the  borders.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Holland  are  spe- 
cially favourable  to  the  successful  growth  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  yet  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  its 
culture  should  not  be  successfully  carried  on  in  England. 
The  soil  should  be  sandy,  and  it  can  be  artificially  made 
so ;  and  the  substratum  should  be  moist  to  feed  the 
deeply  descending  roots — a  condition  which  may,  partly 
at  least,  be  secured  by  art ;  for  instance,  by  placing  a 
thick  layer  of  well-rotted  cow-dung  3  or  4  inches  below 
the  crown  of  the  bulb.  By  observing  these  important 
requisites  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hyacinths  may  be 
grown  from  offsets  till  they  acquire  a  fair  size,  and 
become  available  for  pot  or  glass  culture. 

For  the  last  three  years  we  have  turned  out  our 
Hyacinth  bulbs  from  the  pots  and  glasses  as  soon  as 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  was  over,  planting  them  in  a 
warm  border,  in  light  sandy  soil.  This  spring,  there 
being  a  large  accumulation  of  these  old  servants,  some 
of  them  with  fine  healthy  trusses  of  flowers,  we  took 
the  whole  up,  and  were  agreeably  surprbed  to  find 
bulbs  fully  developed,  and  as  round  and  compact  as 
any  foreign  ones  we  have  ever  seen.  A  more  healthy 
set  of  bulbs  we  do  not  desire  to  have,  and  we  have 
set  aside  the  best  for  pot  and  glass  culture,  intending 
not  to  purchase  any  in  the  coming  autumn,  as  we  have 
always  done  before.  On  former  occasions  we  have 
found  the  bulbs  get  mouldy  and  become  injured,  by 
storing  them  away  in  boxes  or  dnawers,  but  last  year 
we  avoided  these  evils  entirely  by  keeping  them  in  the 
open  air  from  the  time  of  taking  up  till  that  of  planting. 
We  place  them  singly,  in  semicircular  drain  tiles,  and 
put  one  over  them,  30  that  a  circidation  of  air  is  secured. 
We  then  stand  the  tiles  one  at  the  top  of  another, 
looking  at  them  occasionally.  They  keep  quite  healthy 
in  such  a  position,  and  we  shall  plant  our  present  fuU- 
grown  stock  about  the  middle  of  September,  putting 
some  in  glasses  at  the  same  time.  We  have  separated 
all  the  offsets,  planting  them  at  once,  as  they  are  apt  to 
mther  when  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  We 
hope  in  two  or  three  years  to  find  these  fully  grown, 
.and,  if  so,  we  shall  become  nearly  independent  of  the 
florist  for  a  stock  as  good  as  we  can  wish  for,  only 
purchasing  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  sorts  to  our 
collection. 

Besides  the  saving  of  expense,  there  is  more  interest 
in  gro\ving  one's  own  Hyacinths  from  season  to  season, 
but  it  is  only  the  careful  amateur  who  can  expect  to 
succeed  in  the  process  we  have  described.  This  year, 
as  we  hinted  above,  the  Hyacinths  put  out  into  the 
nursery  border  had  flowers  of  the  finest  size  and 
character,  and   that  led  us   to  take  up  the  whole  for 
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examination.  In  future  we  shall  make  home  culture 
an  express  part  of  our  garden  work,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  will  follow  our  example,  and  record  the  result 
of  their  experiments.  H.  B. 


ORCHID    CULTIVATION. 

[In  compliance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  a  valued  correspondent, 
we  reprint  from  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Orchidacese 
LindenianEe"  such  portions  as  are  relevant  to  the  discussion 
going  on  in  our  columns  on  the  subject  of  cool  treatment  of 
Orchids.  We'may  here  state  that  the  disastrous  events  which 
have  happened  in  Paris  have  hitherto  prevented  M.  Triana 
from  fulfilling  the  promise  made  some  time  since  of  communi- 
cating some  notes  on  the  climate  of  New  Grenada.   Eds.] 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Humboldt  thus 
characterised  the  Orchids  of  Equatorial  America. 
*' Although,"  says  that  illustrious  philosopher,  "such 
plants  are  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  10,000 
to  1 1,000  feet,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
number  of  species,  the  colouring  of  their  flowers, 
delicious  fragrance,  rich  foliage  and  brilliant  colours, 
none  can  be  compared  wth  those  which  inhabit  the 
Andes  of  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Quito  and  Peru, 
where  the  shade  is  moist,  and  the  breezes  mild,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 4800  and  6600  feet,  being  from  64°  to  69*." 
Mr.  Linden's  collection  shows  that  of  129  species 
nearly  half  are  found  in  such  localities. 

If,  however,  any  general  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Linden's  useful  notes,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  species  in  detail,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
are  classified  in  the  following  lists  according  to  their 
elevation  above  the  sea ;  the  temperature  of  each 
group  being  computed  from  the  data  furnished  by 
Humboldt  :— 

12,000  to  i%,ocx>  feet.       [Mean  Temfi.  40°.) 

Epidendrum  frigidum. 
11,000 /tJ  12,000  ^-f/.       {Mean  Temp.  46^} 
Restrepia  parvifolia.  I      MasdevalUa  affinis. 

I  „     polyanlha. 

Epidendrum  chioneum. 


maculata. 


{Mea. 


Pleurnthallis  a 


Masdevallia 
Epidendrun 


32°-) 


,,    refractum. 
Odontoglossum  densiflonim. 
Pachyphyllum  crystal  linum. 
Telipogon  angustifolius. 
(Mean   Temf.  52".) 
Epidendrum  flavidum. 
Evelyna  furfuracea. 


hpterum. 


Crar 


3gon  latifolius. 
I  multiflora. 
chis  parvilabris. 


Evelyna  furfuracea. 
Oncidium  cucuUatur 


Sooo  to  9000  feet.      {Mean   Temp.  56' ;    Max.    Temp.  69° ; 

Miu.   Temp.  36°.) 
Pleurothallis  chloroleuca. 

Epidendrum  fimbriatum. 
„     torquatum. 

leucochilum,  „,  , 

tigrinum.  Odontogloi 

Evelyna  bractesccns  >-     epidendroides. 

„     luteo-purpureum. 
Maxillaria  albata. 
Uropedium  Llndeni. 
7000  to  Zooo  feet.       [Mean  Temp.   59°.) 
Pleurothallis  bogotensis.  Epidendrum  fallax. 

„     semiscabra.  EveljTia  flavescens. 

Restrepia  maculata.  ,,     furfuracea. 


Epidendrum  brachychilum 


Pleurothallis  ruberr 


Evelyna  furfuracea. 


dichotomum. 
Lindeni. 


Rodriguezia  stenochila. 
Sobralia  violacea. 
Ponthieva  maculata. 
Altensteinia  fimbriata. 
Cranichis  monophylla. 
{Mean  Temp.  65°.) 


grandiflora. 
nigrescens. 


,,     tigrmum. 
Schomburgkla  rose 
Chondrorhyncha  re 
""  t  fragrans. 


igli 
Zygopetalum  gramineum, 

4000  to  $oooJret.     [Mean  Temp. 
Masdevallia  Irianguli 


Lycaste  gigantea. 
Anguloa  Clowesii. 
Scaphyglottis  ruber 

Ornithidium  sangui 


Cyrtopodiu 
Sarcoglottis  picta. 


Physurus  rariflorus. 


Sobralii 


ephiv 


3000  to  ^000  feet. 
Epidendrum  stenopetalum. 
Cattleya  Mossiae. 
Ghiesbreghtia  calanthoides. 


Schomburgkia  undulata.  1      Burlingtonia  granac 

Odontoglossum  hastilabiura.    j      lonopsis  pulch^Ua. 

From  this  we  learn  that  a  species  of  Epidendrum  is 
found  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about 
40",  where  trees  are  wanting,  pastures  only  being  found, 
and  where  it  occasionally  snows.  This  would  be 
incredible  upon  worse  testimony  than  Mr,  Linden's,  if 
did  not  know  from  Professor  Jameson  that  one 
Oncidium  (nubigenum)  is  found  in  Peru  at  the  height  of 
»  feet,  and  rarely  below  it.  Mr.  Linden  tells  us 
his  plant,  which  grows  at  only  a  short  distance 
from  eternal  snow,  is  covered  all  over,  flowers  included, 
with  a  varnish,  which  is  perhaps  intended  for  a  safe- 
guard. It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  Epidendrums, 
with  one  exception,  occur  above  5000  feet,  and  that 
they  form  a  continued  chain  of  species  up  to  the  gi'ound 
of  E.  frigidum. 

It  is,  however,  the  Pleurothals  that  principally  occur 

such   elevated    regions :     Masdevallia,    Restrepia, 

Stelis,  and  Pleurothallis  itself,  constituting  the  most 

"king  feature  of  the  Orchideous  flora  until  the  mean 
temperature  rises   to    56°,  where   they  begin   to   dis- 

The  genus  Odontoglossum  appears  to  be  more 
mpatient  of  heat  than  its  nearly  allied  genus  Oncidium, 
for  a  species  is  found  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
only  49",  and  where  it  sometimes  even  freezes  j  the 
others  are  scattered  over  the  mountain  slopes  till  they 
reach  the  lowest  limits  of  their  order,  where  the  mean 
temperature  rises  to  75°,  where  it  is  never  cooler  than 
55''  nor  hotter  than  So° ;  in  such  a  climate  not  one  of 
ace  is  found  except  a  Schomburgkia,  a  Burling- 
,  an  Odontoglossum,  and  an  lonopsis.  In  the  hot 
lands  on  a  level  with  the  sea  the  Orchids  do  not  seem 

be  able  to  exist. 

It  is  evident  indeed  that  these  Colombian  species 
have  no  affection  for  a  high  temperature,  and  that 
many  prefer  a  low  one.  No  fewer  than  13  occur  be- 
tween 10,000  and  11,000  feet,  where  Humboldt  tells 
us  it  is  as  cold  as  the  mean  of  the  month  of  March  near 
Paris  ;  19  where  the  mean  is  that  of  May  in  the  same 
city  ;  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  zone  between 
5000  and  6000  feet,  where  the  largest  proportion  exists, 
is  only  that  of  Paris  in  August,  according  to  the  same 
authority. 

These,  and  many  more  interesting  facts  of  a  similar 
kind,  will  strike  every  intelligent  observer  ;  tliey  seem 
on  the  one  hand  to  show  to  the  gardener  the  great 
importance  of  studying  well  the  climate  of  the  plants 
he  cultivates,  and  on  the  other  they  ought  to 
teach  the  collector  the  incompleteness  of  any  memo- 
randa in  which  the  details  of  climate  are  not  fully 
given.  General  observations  are  not  sufticient ;  parti- 
culars are  indispensable.  Suppose,  for  example,  on 
the  assertion  of  some  generalising  traveller,  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Masdevallias  all  require  a  cool 
climate,  because  the  mass  of  them  disappears  below 
9000  feet,  how  erroneous  would  be  that  conclusion 
when  we  find  a  species  peculiar  to  a  zone  5000  feet 
lower,    and   possessing   a   mean    temperature   of    16* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  temperature 
is  the  only  influence  to  be  considered  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  ;  it  should  in  all  cases  be  regarded  in 
its  relation  to  humidity,  light,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  little  information  con- 
cerning the  first,  and  the  two  last  are  beyond  our 
control. 


ROYAL  GARDENS,  ICE IV. 

[The  following  are  e.\tracts  from  the  report  of  the  Director  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  during 
the  year  1870.] 

The  total  number  of  visitors  in  the  year  1S70  has 
been  586,835,  as  against  630,594  in  1S69,  and  502,369 

Total  number  on  Sundays  265,585 

Total  number  on  week-days  .,  ..  ,.     321,250 

586,835 

Greatest  monthly  attendance  Qune)       . .          . .  145,029 

Smallest  monthly  attendance  (December)         . .  2,871 
Greatest  week-day  attendance  (Whit  Monday, 

June6)        ..          ..         ..          ..          ..          "..  41,57:. 

Smallest  week-day  attendance  (Decemberg)     . ,  n 

Greatest  Sunday  attendance  (June  5)    . .         . .  19,365 

Smallest  Sunday  attendance  (February  13)     . .  70 

Nmnber  of  Visitors  in  each,  month  ofilteyear  1870. 

January         4,971 

February        5.494 

March             ..          ..          ..  10,487 

April S8,557 

jufy'  ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::    ;;  lo^:^ 

August  74,831 

September 58,119 

October  .,          ..          ..  21,706 

November 6,585 

December 2.871 

Total 586.835 

I.  Botank-  Gardens. — The  improvements  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  of  this  department,  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  the  last  five  years,  are  now 
nearly  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  remodelling,  during 
the  past  year,  of  the  herbaceous  ground  ;  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rose  walk,  215  yards  long,  along  the 
wall   bounding  the  herbaceous  ground    on   the  west, 


which  has  been  heightened  by  the  addition  of  3  feet  of 
pierced  brickwork  ;  by  the  fencing  off  of  the  reserve 
ground  ;  by  the  completion  of  the  terrace  on  which  the 
new  range  of  stoves,  &c.,  stands  (which  is,  however, 
only  partially  planted) ;  and  by  the  formation  of  the 
paths  leading  to  this.  Many  Pines  and  other  evergreen 
trees  have  been  transplanted,  chiefly  by  the  transplant- 
ing machine,  and  placed  as  screens  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  backs  of  the  houses  on  Kew  Green,  and  the 
fronts  of  those  along  the  Richmond  Road  ;  and  many 
deciduous  trees  have  been  introduced  along  the  walks  ; 
large  beds  of  Rhododendrons.  Laurels,  and  other 
shrubs,  have  also  been  planted  along  the  principal 
paths. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  the  Deodars, 
with  which  some  parts  of  the  garden  were  too  much 
crowded,  by  placing  a  number  of  them  at  equal 
distances  along  a  line  concentric  ^vith  the  Yew  fence 
which  encloses  the  Palm-house  area,  leaving  a  broad 
grass  walk  between  the  fence  and  the  Deodars.  Simi- 
larly, many  of  the  scattered  Atlas  Cedars  have  been 
transplanted,  and  now  form  an  avenue  along  the  curved 
walk  leading  to  the  back  of  the  old  Victoria-house. 
Other  Conifers,  together  with  the  scattered  Welling- 
tonias,  have  been  planted  along  the  vista  which  leads 
from  the  west  door  of  the  Palm-house  to  the  great 
Cedar  in  the  pleasure-grounds. 

Large  beds  of  mixed  flowering,  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous shrubs,  have  been  planted  on  both  sides  of  all 
the  gates  leading  through  the  wire-fence  into  the 
pleasure -gi'ounds,  and  in  other  exposed  places,  with 
the  view  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  hot  summer 
winds  and  cold  winter  ones,  which  since  the  denudation 
of  the  grounds  by  the  loss  of  trees  and  old  shrubberies, 
every  now  and  then  devastate  the  gardens.  The 
terrace  on  which  the  Palm-house  stands  has  been  re- 
levelled  for  the  first  time  since  its  construction  in  1S46  ; 
its  angles  have  been  filled  with  large  beds  of  Laurels 
and  Rhododendrons,  and  the  whole  terrace  bordered 
with  Ivy. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  bringing  the 
many  young  trees  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
planted  in  old  shrubberies  and  on  the  lawns,  into 
picturesque  groups,  and  many  more  have  still  to  be 
introduced.  Most  of  the  old  shrubberies  want  renewal 
or  clearing  away,  and  the  American  garden  behind  the 
Palm-stove,  which  has  suffered  severely  from  the  sum- 
mer drought,  requires  replanting  throughout. 

The  banks  of  the  ornamental  water  are  constantly 
being  washed  away  by  the  ripple,  owing  to  the  depth 
of  water  close  to  them  ;  they  should  be  wattled,  and 
planted  with  clumps  of  Osier,  Sedge,  &c. 

The  heating  apparatus  throughout  the  hothouses 
and  conservatories  has  worked  well,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather  no  accident  has 
occured. 

2.  Pleasure  Groimds. — The  effects  of  the  long  and 
severe  summer's  drought  on  the  old  trees  in  this  de- 
partment have  been  disastrous ;  they  have  perished  by 
hundreds — Elms,  Ashes,  Beeches,  and  Sycamores 
especially  ;  many,  no  doubt,  from  having  approached 
the  limits  of  the  age  which  such  trees  attain  on  so 
excessively  poor  a  soil  as  that  of  Kew,  but  more, 
perhaps,  through  having  been  drawn  up  in  thick  plan- 
tations, and  thus  starved  from  the  first. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Board's  directions,  active  steps 
have  been  taken  to  clear  large  areas  of  dying  and  dead 
trees,  to  trench  the  ground,  and  clear  it  of  old  roots, 
and  plant  closely  a  mixture  of  young  trees  of  all  sorts, 
which  will  be  thinned  out  as  they  grow.  This  opera- 
tion has  enabled  me  to  airlve  at  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  ages  of  some  of  the  more  common  trees  in 
the  grounds,  and  of  the  average  duration  which  the 
several  sorts  have  attained. 

The  oldest  trees  in  the  grounds  are  undoubtedly 
Oaks,  English  Elms,  and  perhaps  Hawthorns  ;  of 
which  some  of  the  first  and  last  may  be  relics  of  the 
aboriginal  forests  that  covered  this  part  of  England  ; 
whilst  the  oldest  of  the  Elms  were  undoubtedly  all 
planted.  No  data  have  been  obtained  for  ascertaining 
the  age  of  the  Oaks,  but  probably  none  exceed  300 
years,  and  the  majority  date  from  the  reign  of  George 
II.  The  only  large  ones  that  remain  are  several  near 
the  Brentford  Gate,  one  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  and  several  near  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds. 

The  largest  English  Elms  of  which  the  rings  have 
been  counted  are  about  250  yeai-s  old,  but  there  are  a 
few  near  the  palace  gates  which  have  probably  attained 
300  years.  Of  these  the  top  of  that  nearest  the  gates 
was  blown  off"  this  winter,  and  the  stump  removed  ; 
but  the  butt  was  too  far  decayed  for  its  rings  to  be 
counted.  All  the  old  Elms  in  the  grounds  and  their 
outskirts  are  in  rows,  and  were  either  planted  along 
former  walks,  or  came  up  in  hedge-rows,  and  were 
spared  when  the  domain  was  enclosed  and  the  hedges 
removed.  Of  Elms  under  200  years  old  there  were 
innumerable  examples  throughout  the  grounds  ;  these 
were  for  the  most  part  suckers  from  the  roots  of  older 
Elms,  which,  coming  up  amongst  the  other  and  better 
trees,  have  done  irreparable  damage  to  them ;  the 
English  Elm  being  of  all  plants  the  most  impoverishing 
of  Hght  soils. 

Of  the  old  Plawthoms,  the  last  fine  one  perished 
during  the  summer's  drought ;  they  abounded  at  one 
time  on  the  gravelly  parts,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  old  Richmond  Park  Hawthorns. 

Beech,  Oak,  and  Maple  are  the  only  other  trees  that 
have  spiling  up  spontaneously  in  the  grounds,  and  all 
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from  originally  planted  trees.  The  oldest  Beeches 
were  planted  in  George  II. 's  reign,  and  are  about  150 
years  old  ;  but  of  these  there  are  very  few  indeed  ;  the 
largest  of  them  is  a  magnificent  tree  near  the  Brentford 
Gate,  with  a  trunk  104  feet  in  girth  at  5  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  its  branches,  which  sweep  and  root  in  the 
ground,  form  a  circle  116  paces  in  circumference.  It  is 
showing  signs  of  decay. 

The  majority  of  the  Beeches,  which  formed  eight- 
tenths  of  the  arboreous  vegetation  at  Kew,  are  part  of 
an  extensive  and  dense  plantation,  made  about  1750* 
but  which,  having  been  wholly  neglected  during  the 
succeeding  hundred  years,  have  impoverished  one 
another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  majority  are  already 
diseased  and  fungused.  It  is  upon  this  Beech  forest 
that  the  winter  gales  and  last  summer's  drought  have 
told  most  heavily ;  the  majority,  having  no  root-hold, 
could  not  resist  the  blasts,  and  the  loss  of  one  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  its  neighbours,  both  from 
the  admission  of  the  wind,  and  from  the  sun's  rays 
drying  and  heating  the  surface  of  the  previously  shaded 
soil  over  their  roots. 

Of  other  trees  there  arc  several  good  Limes,  ever- 
green Oaks,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  all  from  150 
to  200  years  old  ;  these  trees  have  thriven  well,  and 
last  long  in  the  soil  of  Kew.  The  Ashes,  Poplars, 
Acacias,  and  Willows  average  only  from  100  to  150 
years,  and  the  Birches  60  to  80  years. 

The  only  good  Coniferous  trees  of  any  age  at  Kew 
are  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Larches  ;  many  of  the  for- 
mer were  planted  about  1 750,  but  of  these  not  a  dozen 
remain  ;  the  largest  have  attained  a  girth  of  1 1  feet  at 
5  above  the  ground.  The  Spruces,  Scotch  Firs,  Pin- 
asters, and  Weymouth  Pines,  have  all  been  ruined  by 
being  crowded  amongst  forest  trees.  The  Hemlock 
Spruces,  with  which  the  path  by  the  Richmond  Road 
was  ornamented  20  years  ago,  are  every  one  dead  ;  the 
last,  which  stood  near  the  Pagoda,  having  succumbed 
to  the  drought  of  the  past  summer.  Of  Planes  there 
never  were  many  ;  a  few  fine  orientals,  planted  in 
1740-50,  remain  in  the  King  of  Hanover's  grounds,  one 
near  the  old  palace,  and  one  near  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun. 

The  above  enutneration  comprises  all  the  trees  of 
which  there  were  any  quantity  in  the  grounds  pre- 
vious to  their  being  made  over  to  the  public  in  1845  J 
since  which  time  four-fifths  have  either  died  or  have 
been  removed  to  make  way  for  buildings,  avenues, 
paths,  &c. 

Between  1840  and  1865  many  efforts  were  made  by 
my  predecessor  to  keep  up  the  sylvan  scenery  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  by  planting  Conifers  amongst  the  old 
trees,  in  every  available  open  space,  especially  Deodars, 
Cedars,  Scotch,  Douglas,  Austrian,  Corsican,  and 
Weymouth    Pines,    Pinus   longifolia,    Smithiana,    and 

able  ;  but  as  permission  could  not  be  obtained,  either 
to  make  sufficient  clearances,  or  to  disturb  the  roots  of 
the  old  trees  by  trenching  the  ground,  these  plantations 
have  utterly  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  covered 
many  acres  of  unoccupied  land,  by  the  river  and  else- 
where, and  in  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds,  with  plan- 
tations, which  have  all  done  well,  and  are  now  being 
thinned,  by  transplanting  young  trees  from  them  to  fill 
the  clearances  which  are  being  made  elsewhere. 

Eight  hundred  yards  of  "blind  paths"  for  carts,  &c., 
have  been  made  through  the  woods,  with  gravel  from 
the  lake-bed. 

The  lake  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  was  half 
finished  in  1S69,  has  since  been  completed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  it  cleared, 
covered  with  good  soil,  and  prepared  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  Pinetum,  the  planting  of  which  will  be 
begun  forthwith.  In  reference  to  this  Pinetum  I  have 
to  state  that,  as  no  complete  public  arranged  and 
iramed  collections  of  hardy  Conifers  exists  in  England, 
the  establishment  of  such  an  one  at  Kew  is  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest  by  both  collectors  and 
nurserymen.  Of  the  latter,  two  of  the  most  eminent, 
Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dickson  &  Turn- 
bull,  of  Perth,  have  presented  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
specimens  of  every  species  and  variety  that  was  to  be 
found  in  duplicate  in  their  extensive  collections.  Mr. 
McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  has  also 
sent  many  valuable  plants  for  this  department.  Many 
thousand  loads  of  good  loam  from  the  lake-bed  have 
been  carted  to  those  parts  of  the  grounds,  especially 
on  the  east  side,  where  the  soil  is  excessively  poor, 
preparatory  to  forming  new  plantations  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  soil  has  been  put  round  the  roots  of  the  trees 
wherever  it  was  thought  advisable. 

3.  Iiiterehangc  of  Living  Plants  ami  Seeds. — The 
demands  upon  this  establishment,  especially  from  India 
and  the  Colonies,  for  tropical  and  temperate  plants  and 
seeds  ;  and  from  planters,  forest  and  garden  superin- 
tendents, for  information  of  all  sorts,  increase  annually; 
and  these  demands  are  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Six  more  active  and  intelligent  young  gardeners  have 
been  sent  to  the  Cotton,  &c.,  plantations  in  India,  in 
which  country  there  are  upwards  of  30  former  Kew 
employe's  engaged  in  various  departments  of  horticul- 
ture and  arboriculture.  A  skilful  gardener  has  been 
sent  to  the  botanic  gardens  in  Jamaica,  which  are 
being  revived  under  the  energetic  government  of  his 
Excellency  Sir  J.  P.  Grant ;  and  another  to  take 
charge  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Madras.  ' 


The  success  of  the  Cinchona  experiment  is  now  fully 
established  in  the  Sikkim-Himalaya,  the  Nielgherries, 
Khasia  Mountains  (East  Bengal),  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica. 
The  bark  from  the  first-named  localities  has  com- 
manded a  price  equal  to  the  Peruvian  in  the  English 
market,  19  cases  of  red  bark  from  Darjeeling  having 
been  bought  by  Messrs.  Howard  &  Sons  for  is.  grf.  per 
lb.,  which  these  gentlemen  inform  me  is  what  South 
American  bark  of  the  same  age  would  have  fetched. 
No  less  than  a  ton  of  prepared  bark  has  been  sent  to 
London  from  Ceylon,  the  produce  of  seeds  sent  to  Dr. 
Thwaites  from  Kew  in  186 1. 

I  was  assured  by  the  late  Dr.  Anderson,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  successful 
introducer  of  the  plant  into  Sikkim,  that  it  will  in  a 
very  few  years  be  produced  there  'in  any  quantity  at  the 
rate  of  3(/.  per  lb. 

I  continue  to  have  demands  for  Cinchona  seed  from 
many  quarters,  which  I  am  enabled  to  supply  from 
seeds  ripened  in  the  Ceylon  plantations  under  Dr. 
Thwaites'  superintendence. 

Great  exertions  are  being  made  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  introduce  the  Ipecacuanha  plant  into 
India  ;  in  which  operation  this  establishment  has  been 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  part.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  limited  and  uncertain  supply  of  the  drug  received 
from  America,  and  more  to  the  revival  of  the  old 
practice  of  administering  it  in  large  doses  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  upon  which  it  acts  as  a  specific.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  introducers  of  the  Ipecacuanha 
into  European  practice,  the  Brazilian  traveller  Marcgrav 
and  the  physician  Piso  (in  1648),  explicity  stated  that 
the  powder  is  a  specific  cure  for  dysentery,  in  doses  of 
a  drachm  and  upwards ;  but  that  this  information 
appears  never  to  have  been  acted  upon  till  1813,  when 
Surgeon  G.  Playfair,  of  the  East  Indian  Company's 
service,  wrote  testifying  to  its  use  in  these  doses. 
Again,  in  1 831,  a  number  of  reports  of  medical  officers 
were  published  by  the  Madras  Medical  Board,  showing 
its  great  effects  in  hourly  doses  of  five  grains,  till  fre- 
quently 100  grains  were  given  in  a  short  period  ; 
testimony  which,  notwithstanding  its  weight,  was 
doomed  to  be  similarly  overlooked,  till  quite  recently, 
when  it  has  been  again  brought  directly  under  the 
notice  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  is  making 
very  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the 
plant  into  suitable  districts  of  India.* 

The  number  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  sent  out,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs 1494 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants     . .  .  .  . .       5186 

Herbaceous  plants  ..       1317 

Packets  of  seeds 4911 

Ward's  cases         34 

Recipients..         ..         ..        ..         ..         ..        150 

The  receipts  have  been  : — 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs 971 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants    ..  ..  ..       1409 

Herbaceous  plants  ..         ..         ..         ..      1219 


Seed  packets 


2676 


Donors        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  -■         152 

The  greater  proportion  of  plants  sent  out  has  been  to 
Jamaica,  Ceylon,  India,  Australia,  Algeria,  the  United 
States,  and  to  Continental  gardens  ;  of  seeds  to  all  the 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  of  Ward's  cases 
to  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  Natal. 

A  very  extensive  correspondence  was  commenced 
last  year  with  H.  Capron,  Esq.,  the  active  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  which  means  a  vast  number  of 
American  seeds,  and  especially  of  Californian  and 
Rocky  Mountain  trees,  have  been  procured,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Colonies. 

Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburgh,  have  presented  a 
second  selection  of  the  rarer  European  and  American 
forest  trees  of  their  nurseries,  to  the  Arboretum,  includ- 
ing many  kinds  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  English  collec- 
tions. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  rage  for  introducing 
Coniferous  trees  into  English  parks  and  gardens  has 
almost  extinguished  the  culture  of  all  but  a  few  decidu- 
ous trees  ;  and  I  have  now  to  apply  to  foreign  nurseries 
for  the  rarer  Maples,  Oaks,  Ashes,  Limes,  Poplars, 
&c.,  which  were  so  extensively  planted  in  English 
parks  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  which, 
when  the  Kew  Arboretum  was  made,  in  1840-50, 
were  to  be  procured  at  the  suburban  nurseries.  Messrs. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  have  promised  a  full  set  of 
their  hardy  deciduous  trees,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  others,  have  most  liberally  sup- 
plied many  deficiencies. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  contributions  are  of 
special  value  or  interest : — 

Mr.  C.  F.  Carstcnsen,  H.B.M.  V. -Consul,  Mogador  ; 
the  true  Euphorbium  of  commerce,  the  drug  of  which 
has  been  imported  into  Europe  for  upwards  of  2000 
years,  whereas  the  plant  producing  it  was  never  pre. 


"  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  these 
Chrislison,    F.  R.S. ,   who    informs   me 

referred  to  them  in  his  courses  of  University  lectures,  and  has 
long  wondered  how  it  was  that  medical  men  should  have  so  long 
and  so  obstin.ately  shut  their  eyes  to  this  truth. 

The  merit  of  proposing  the  introduction  of  the  Ipecacuanha 
plant  into  India,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  Dr.  Murray,  Director  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  the  operation  was  being 
energetically  conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  who  at  the  period  of  his  untimely 
death  (in  October  last)  had  procured  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
for  transport  to  India. 


viously  known  to  Europeans.      Seeds  of  the   Argan 

M.  Kuffmann,  Botanic  Gardens,  Moscow ;  live 
plants  of  the  drug  Sumbul,  from  central  Asia,  another 
important    medicine,     whose    origin    was    previously 

A  third  hitherto  unknown  plant,  yielding  a  drug  of 
the  greatest  value,  has  been  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  Europe  during  the  past  year,  namely,  the  true 
medicinal  Rhubarb,  from  Western  China,  of  which  a 
healthy  live  plant  has  been  received  from  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  of  Paris. 


HOTHOUSE  BOILERS. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  boilers,  economy  in  heating  may  ulti- 
mately be  attained.  Considering,  however,  the 
number  in  use,  and  the  suggested  improvements  which 
almost  every  experienced  horticulturist  is  prepared  to 
offer  offhand  concerning  the  best  of  them,  perhaps  the 
marvel  after  all  is,  not  that  we  have  so  many  boilers,  but 
so  few.  The  greater  number,  too,  are  made  after  a 
few  well  known  types.  Starting  almost  with  bells  hung 
over  the  fire,  we  have  advanced  to  saddles,  single  and 
double,  backed,  topped,  arched,  and  convoluted 
astride  of  it.  We  have  also  filled  tubes  and  cylinders, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  with  fire  inside,  and  wrapped 
them  round  with  fire  jackets  outside,  and  cast  or 
built  up  stacks  of  tubes  of  all  heights  or  styles  into 
boilers,  with  fire  playing  round  and  among  them  in 
all  directions.  The  size  of  boilers  has  fluctuated  more 
than  their  shape  has  varied  ;  the  best  size  for  a  given 
amount  of  pipe  is  still,  I  believe,  a  moot  point.  If  I 
remember  rightly.  Hood  laid  down  certain  rules  upon 
the  subject;  whatever  these  rules  were  they 'have  not 
been  adhered  to  by  horticultural  engineers.  We  have 
rushed  to  considerable  extremes  in  the  matter  of  size, 
at  one  time  using  boilers  about  the  size  of  cash  boxes, 
and  actually  heating  them  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
water  could  neither  get  out  nor  come  in.  From  this 
extreme  contraction  many  rushed  headlong  into  the 
one-boiler  mania.  Now  I  find  a  good  many  seem  to 
be  returning  to  their  first  love  of  small  boilers.  Mr. 
Grix,  as  I  understand  him,  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  more  heat  is  got  out  of  two  or  more  small 
boilers  than  one  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  series 
of  small  ones.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  it  thus,  but 
doubtless  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  in  work- 
ing a  large  boiler  for  a  small  result.  The  one-boiler 
system  I  consider  the  best  when  worked  up  to  its  fiJl 
power  ;  but  supposing  it  capable  of  heating  io,oco  feet 
of  piping,  and  only  500  feet  are  wanted,  then  there 
must  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  heat  upon  the  boiler,  and 
the  great  volume  of  water  tliat  it  contains.  It  is  some- 
thing like  filling  a  dry  dock  to  float  a  child's  boat.  Of 
course  this  is  putting  it  in  a  very  extreme  way,  as  no 
one  could  scarcely  require  to  use  such  a  small  propor- 
tion of  heating  power  at  any  one  time  who  needed  so 
much  at  any  other.  But  nevertheless  large  boilers 
require  large  furnaces,  and  there  is  a  marvellous  waste  of 
fuel  on  both  when  not  worked  up  to  their  full  capacity. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
dividing  the  boiler  itself.  Mr.  Baines,  I  think,  showed 
how  this  was  done  with  his  flued  saddle  boiler  ;  and 
I  think  the  boilers  of  Messrs.  Weeks,  Ormson,  and 
others,  are  made  in  duplicate  when  desired,  not  only  to 
guard  against  accident,  but  likewise  to  enable  part  of 
them  to  be  employed  at  pleasure.  The  Messrs.  Dennis, 
of  Chelmsford,  also  offer  a  boiler  formed  of  a  series  of 
horizontal  pipes,  which  can  readily  be  stacked  higher  or 
lower,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of 
water  heated  as  occasion  requires.  All  these  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  By  such  arrangement  the  boiler 
power  is  no  longer  a  constant  quantity.  When  little 
is  wanted  from  it,  it  is  reduced— when  more,  it  is 
enlarged.  This  flexibility  of  capacity  and  power  of 
boiler  results  in  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  The  chief 
difficulty  hitherto  in  working  adaptable  boilers  has 
been  the  danger  arising  from  the  escape  of  water,  or 
the  action  of  the  fire  on  joints  or  unions.  It  takes 
exact  work   to   keep   water   in    it,    and   better  still, 


very  popular.  But  keep  the  connections  wholly 
from  the  fire,  and  the  chief  objections  to  adaptable 
boilers  vanish  at  once.  This  is  what  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Woolwich  Nursery,  proposes  to  do  with  his  Registered 
Hot-water  Circulator.  I  have  notthepleasureof  knowing 
this  gentleman,  but  as  my  letter  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (p.  274)  brought  me  plans  and  a  model  of  this 
invention,  I  venture  to  bring  it  before  your  readers. 
The  inventor  claims  fourteen  or  more  special  merits  for 
his  new  fuel  economiser.  But  with  these  I  will  not 
trouble  your  readers.  By  his  courtesy  I  have  been 
enabled  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  far  as 
models  and  diagrams  will  help  one  to  do  so  ;  and  I 
wish  rather  to  describe  the  new  boiler  than  to  dog- 
matise upon  its  merits.  The  mode  of  enlarging  or 
reducing  the  area  of  the  circulator  is  new,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  novel  in  form.  It  is  not  unlike  a  railway 
carriage  without  wheels  or  windows,  with  a  door  in 
the  end,  and  two  guards  to  protect  it  on  each  side. 
These  projecting  guards  are  the  pipes  that  connect 
all  the  parts  of  the  boiler  together,  and  convert  it  into 
one  whole.     The  boiler  is  complete  in  itself,  forming 
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its  own  fiimace  and  flues.  It  only  requires  a  few 
bricks  at  each  comer  to  raise  it  sufficiently  to  form  the 
ash-pit  and  admit  the  air.  The  fire-bars  and  plate  at 
the  far  end  are  parts  of  the  boiler.  There  is  no  dead- 
plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  but  a  movable 
section  of  the  boiler  fits  on,  to  contract  the  end,  and 
throw  the  furnace-door  further  back,  so  that  less  heat 
can  be  wasted  through  it.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
boiler  are  slightly  convoluted,  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Ormson's,  but  nothing  like  to  the  same  extent.  The 
furnace  is  of  the  same  area  throughout,  and  the  entire 
centreofthe  boileris  filled  with  a  square  compact  massof 
fire  ;  the  back  is  cast  in  a  separate  piece,  and,  like 
the  front  section,  attached  to  the  other  at  the  corners 
with  patent  universal  leakless  joints.  So  far  this  cir- 
culator differs  little  from  other  boilers,  excepting  in  its 
square  slightly  bent  sides  and  three  curved  crown.  Also 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  fire,  nor 
forcing  of  it  through  narrow  flues,  so  apt  to  be  choked 
up  by  careless  stoking  at  the  far  end  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fuel  may  fill  the  furnace  throughout  without 
fear  of  a  block  anywhere. 

The  boiler  might  have  finished  here,  and  proved 
a  complete,  simple,  and  useful  one ;  but  its  chief 
characteristics  begin  at  this  point.  It  would  never  do 
to  allow  all  the  caloric  generated  in  that  roomy  square 
furnace  to  make  its  exit  at  the  end  into  the  open  air. 
The  usual  course  is  to  divide  the  fire  at  the  far  end  and 
make  it  branch  back  in  two  or  more  divisions  along 
the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  return  by  skirting  its  top. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  marvellous  loss  of  heat  involved 
in  this  arrangement.  The  flame  hits  the  boiler  side- 
ways, or  from  above,  and  the  direction  is  unfavourable 
to  the  full  development  of  force  in  both  cases.  Heat  is 
ever  struggling  upwards.  Eagle-like,  it  is  ever  soaring 
towards  its  grand  source,  the  sun.  It  is  only  on  this 
tack  that  its  full  energy  and  force 
can  be  brought  out,  and  hence  the 
chief  merit,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Can- 
neirs  hot-water  circulator.  The 
caloric  is  carried  along  the  best  line 
for  heating  the  water,  and  none 
of  it  is  expended  in  brick  flues. 
Above  the  boiler  proper  other  and 
fleeter  ones  are  arranged,  like  a 
series  of  gas  retorts,  one  above  the 
other,  and  these  are  not  only  water- 
ways but  fire- flues  as  well ;  the 
flame  and  smoke  are  carried  back- 
wards and  fonvards  in  these  till 
their  heat  is  exhausted.  Each  of 
these  additions  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  is  merely  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler  or  each  other.  They  are 
united  together  by  the  side  pipes 
only,  so  that  where  the  fire  goes 
all  is  soUd  iron  without  jomt  or 
union,  or  any  such  thing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  heat 
will  be  absorbed  from  flame  travel- 
ling thus  than  in  side  flues,  or  flues 
above  the  boiler.  Besides,  in  this 
arrangement  the  fire  is  wrapped  all  ]_ 

round   with   iron   and    water  only.  — =s^ 

Hitherto,  the  heat  has  not  touched  

brick,  excepting  at  the  four  corners.  '"•"  ^ 

Those  of  us  who  have  burned  out 
fire-brick  furnaces   with  the   fierce- 
ness ol  our  fires  this  winter  can  esti- 
mate to  some  extent  the  amount  of 
caloric  wasted  on  such  destructive  work.     It  seems  as 
if  Mr.  Cannell's  Circulator  might  have  utilised  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  wasted   heat  in   driving  the  water 
through  the  pipes  to  heat  our  houses.     If  so,  the  saving 
of  coal    must    have    been    immense.      Mr.    Cannell 
promises  ocular  demonstration  of  this  at  his  nursery 
very  soon.     He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  originality 
of  construction  and    a    simple  mode    of  doubling  or 
trebling  the  force. 

If  the  joints  can  be  warranted  leakless,  and  can  be 
so  readily  put  together  as  Mr.  Cannell  asserts,  and  the 
flues  can  be  warranted  not  to  choke  at  the  ends,  or 
rather  the  far  end  from  the  furnace-door,  the  Circulator 
is  likely  to  have  a  future  that  will  more  than  satisfy  its 
inventor.  Then,  again,  if  the  side  pipes  with  their 
union-joints  can  be  made  to  bear  fire,  the  flame  could 
be  carried  round  the  sides  as  well  as  over  the  top,  until 
the  smoke  vanished  into  the  air — cold,  almost  delicately 
blue,  and  sootless,  that  is,  without  unbumt  coal.  Pos- 
sibly, if  coke  were  used,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the 
spaces  between  the  lids  blocking  up.  But  it  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  matter  further,  for  I  observe  the  inventor 
claims  it  among  the  advantages  of  the  hot-water  circu- 
lator that  it  can  easily  be  cleaned  out  of  either  sediment 
from  the  mside  or  soot  from  the  flues,  when  required, 
both  being  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only.  I  can  see 
how  the  first  can  readily  be  done,  as  a  tap  is  shown  in 
front  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  But  how  the  flues 
are  to  be  cleaned  without  detaching  the  far  end  of  the 
boileritself  isnot  soobvious,  as,  of  course,  every  addition 
to  the  bottom  boiler  abuts  at  one  point  against  the 
end  ;  otherwise,  the  flame  would  stream  up  there  in  a 
vertical  current,  instead  of  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  horizontal  lines,  to  the  warming  of  every  por- 
tion. The  end  of  the  boiler  would  also  have  to  grow 
with  the  addition  of  every  part ;  or  rather,  several 
ends  would,  I  presume,  be  provided  to  fit  each  size  of 
the  boiler,    while  detached   from  brickwork.      Such 


points  in  its  working  are  simple  enough,  as  it  would 
remain  accessible  at  all  points,  and  the  inventor  asserts 
that  it  can  be  built  up  or  taken  down  with  the  utmost 
despatch  ;  besides  which,  though  these  regulations  of 
size,  heating  force,  and,  consequently,  of  consumption 
of  fuel,  are  important  characteristics  of  this  Circulator, 
they  are  by  no  means  essential  to  its  working.  A 
certain  size,  with  so  many  retorts  mounted  on  its  back 
as  shall  exhaust  the  heat  of  the  fire,  may  be  fitted  up  at 
once,  and  worked  as  any  other  permanent  boiler.  The 
heat  from  the  Circulator  itself  might  likewise  be  econo- 
mised for  the  warming  of  Mushroom-houses,  back 
sheds  for  forcing  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  &c., 
or  it  might  be  sent  into  the  houses  with  proper  pre- 
caution. The  whole  surface  could  also  be  wrapped 
round  with  rough  sacking,  felt,  or  other  non-conductors, 
so  as  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  iron  and  the  water, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape  from  its  sides. 

But  all  these  are  matters  of  detail — mere  trifles  some 
will  say.  Quite  so.  But  successful  heating  consists  in 
attention  to  such  trifles,  as  an  inch  more  or  less  air,  a 
shovelful  more  or  less  fuel,  ashes  or  clinkers  in  the 
right  or  wrong  place,  or  a  single  turn  of  a  stopcock  here 
or  there.  The  fact  is,  there  are  no  trifles  in  our  business. 
The  greatest  results  arise  from  the  smallest  things. 
The  art  of  heating,  like  that  of  gardening  itself,  can 
only  be  mastered  a  trifle  at  a  time.  It  is  upon  the 
sure  and  solid  foundation  of  numberless  trifling  facts — 
the  grasping,  collating,  interpreting  and  applying  an 
endless  series  of  minute  details— that  all  sound  theory 
and  good  practice  are  based.  Even  genius  itself  may 
not  be  inaptly  defined  as  trifles  utilised,  quickened, 
glorified,  if  you  will,  by  the  touch  of  a  master  mind. 
To  the  gardener,  I  suspect,  no  fact  is  trifling.  These 
trifles  are  the  rounds  in  the  ladder  by  which,  if  at  all, 
he  must  reach  to  fame  and  fortune.     As  to  this  hot- 


The  preparation  for  lifting  is  done  after  the  usual 
manner,  but  I  prefer  a  square  to  a  round  ball  in 
general  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  cut  down  at 
both  sides  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stem,  under- 
mining it  a  little  at  back  and  front.  The  machine  is 
then  brought  forward  and  the  prongs  jerked  under,  the 
lever  is  then  applied,  raising  the  block  of  earth  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  at  which  it  is  easily  balanced,  when 
another  jerk  brings  the  plate  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ball  to  an  equal  angle ;  the  ball  is  then 
pressed  forward,  the  lever  being  at  the  same  time 
pulled  down,  which  elevates  the  back  part  of  the  ball 
in  turn  to  a  similar  angle,  and  is  now  moved  off  to  its 
destination.  The  pit  being  ready,  a  track  is  cut  for 
the  wheels  ;  the  ball  is  then  gently  slid  into  its  place, 
and  nothing  else  is  required  but  watering  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  usual  careful  adjustment  of  the  soil. 
A  weight  of  10  cwt.  is  conveyed  and  planted  with  sur- 
prising facility  with  this  machine.  J'o/m  Rdd,  Haigh 
Hall  Gardens. 


d's  transplanting  machine. 


water  circulator,  experience  will  soon  determine 
whether  it  is  to  become  one  more  useless  trifle  to  be  added 
to  the  long  list  of  abortive  inventions — or  is  really  the 
coming  boiler,  that  is  to  cut  our  coal  bills  in  twain, 
and  save  the  largest  half  of  them.  D.  T.  Fish, 
F.R.H.S.  [We  ought  to  state  that  the  publication  of 
this  paper  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  further, 
that  we  have  others  in  hand  from  Mr.  Fish  totally  dis- 
posmg  of  the  reversal  of  the  circulation.  Eds.] 


TRANSPLANTING  MACHINES. 
With  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  202)  of  an 
implement  I  have  in  use,  it  may  perhaps  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  minute  details  of  its  formation,  as  I 
presume  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  having 
a  small  measure  of  constructive  genius,  and  under- 
standing the  nature  of  a  lever,  that  it  is  adapted  lo 
raise  and  remove  a  mass  of  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  its  make  and  size.  Under  this 
impression,  it  may  be  briefly  termed  a  combination 
of  a  huge  shovel  and  fork  mounted  on  an  axle,  with 
two  wheels.  The  axle,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
bolstered  with  timber,  by  which  it  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  wheels  ;  this  timber  is  cased  at  back  and 
strong  iron  straps,  which   are   perforated. 


so  that  the  sLx  iron  prongs  being  shouldered  and 
threaded,  pass  to  the  shoulder,  and  are  fastened  by  nuts. 
The  prongs  are  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  having  a 
slight  lift.  The  lever  is  10  feet  in  length,  with  two 
side  stays,  supported  at  each  end  by  the  prongs  and 
stays,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  firmly  riveted,  and  fastened 
to  the  axle  in  lines  likely  to  afford  strength  ;  the 
wheels  are  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the 
plate  3  feet  10  inches,  by  3  feet  4  inches  in  breadth, 
these  dimensions  allowing  the  prongs  to  project  6  inches 
beyond  the  plate.  The  plate  is  flanged  at  both  sides, 
and  at  the  front. 


The  Cultivation  of  Loranthaceae. — I  have  read 
Dr.    Welwitsch's   interesting   account   of  the   African 
Loranths  at  p.  835,  and  as  I  can  fully  endorse  all  he 
says  as  to  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the  species, 
permit   me   to   supplement    his   remarks    with    some 
further  particulars  regarding  them.     My  observations 
will  be  confined  to  such  representatives  of  the  order  as 
are  found  in  southern  India,  at  various  elevations.     I 
have  seen  Loranths  growing  only  too  luxuriantly  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  up  to  elevations  of  7500  feet  and 
upwards  ;  some  of  these  have  gorgeous  red  and  yellow 
flowers,  others  have  beautiful  berries,  and  most  of  them 
have  foliage  charmingly  contrasting 
with  that  of  the  trees  they  live  upon. 
One   very    common  species    has   a 
very  striking  silvery  pubescence  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  ;    the 
flowers  are  much  the  same  in  colour 
as  Migiionette,  and  the  berries  are 
also  of  a  dull  greenish  white  ;    but 
as  it  grows  principally  upon  dark- 
foliaged  trees,   such  as  the  Acacia 
robusta,  so  called,  and  other  ever- 
green trees,   such  as  the  Tea,    the 
Citron,    &c.,    the   contrast  is    very 
striking.       Another  species,    which 
would  certainly  be   a  gi-eat  acqui- 
sition to  our  greenhouses,  has  most 
beautiful     flowers,    reminding    one 
somewhat  of  the  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle.     It  grows  very  commonly 
on  the  Peach  trees  about  Coonoor 
and  Ootacamund,  on  the  Nielgher- 
ries,  although   I  have   not   seen  it 
flower  on  the    Peach.       On   many 
of  the  indigenous  forest  trees,  how- 
ever,   it   is   often  so  covered    with 
bloom    as    to     entirely    colour    up 
the     tree    upon    which    it    grows, 
and     to     lend    it    a     glory    which 
ought  to  compensate   it   somewhat 
for  the  loss  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
beautiful    but     ravenous     parasite. 
The   leaves  of   this    species  are  of 
a  dark  shining  green  when  young, 
and  are   as   large   as   those   of  the 
Portugal  Laurel.     In  the  dry  season,  however,   they 
often    have    a    reddish    hue,    particularly    on    worn- 
out    trees.     There    are  other   species    too    numerous 
to  describe   in  a  short   note,    even   if  I    could   recol- 
lect their  peculiarities  :  indeed  Loranths  are  so  nume- 
rous that  when  I  told   Mr.    Black,   the  late  talented 
curator  of  the   Botanic   Gardens  at    Bangalore    (and 
formerly  of  the  Kew   herbarium),  that  I  had  brought 
with    me   berries   of    the    Mistleto,    with   a  view   to 
attempt  their  cultivation   on  the  hills,  he  assured  me 
that    no    one  would   thank  me   if    I    succeeded,    as 
there   were   too   many   representatives   of    that   order 
already    in    India  for    the   well-being    of    arboricul- 
ture.  I,  however,  duly  inserted  all  my  berries  on  either 
Apple   or  Pear   trees,  but   although   I   had   carefully 
packed  them  in  sand,  not  one  of  them  grew  ;  possibly 
the  failure  resulted  from  the  tin  box  being  too  close,  so 
that  the  berries  were  parboiled  in  their  passage  through 
the  tropics.     Some  of  the  seeds  were  inserted  in  Coorg 
when  comparatively  fresh,   the   bulk  were,   however, 
quite  dry  and  shrivelled,  having  been  three  months  in 
the  sand.      I  believe,  however,  that  fresh  berries  could 
be  had,  and  at  Kew,   the  Crystal   Palace,  and  other 
large  conservatories,  there  are  plenty  of  large  trees  of 
the  kinds  that  the  Loranths  would  be  likely  to  grow 
upon.    The  Ficus,  of  species,  is  a  great  favourite  of  the 
tropical  Loranthacece.  James  McPhcrson. 

The  Condition  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 
— I  have  read  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe's  sweeping 
assertions  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  no  intention  of 
adding  to  the  disclaimer  made  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  as 
that  gentleman  is  quite  a  host  in  himself,  in  defence  of 
the  British  gardener.  I  confess  myself  much  indebted 
to  the  reverend  gentleman  as  a  writer  on  many  subjects, 
but  I  must  assert  that  his  last  is  not  one  of  them. 
Still  we  should  not  criticise  too  severely.  These 
assertions,  made  in  an  unguarded  moment,  while  being 
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elated  with  his  great  success  in  the  midst  of  what ' 
appeared  to  him  universal  failure,  seem  to  me  foreign 
to  his  usual  liberal  heart.  That  this  failure  is  universal, 
however,  I  most  positively  deny,  and  also  demur  from 
his  statement  that  the  cause  of  liis  success  is  owing  to 
short  pruning.  I  have  under  my  charge  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  all  pruned  on 
the  long-shoot  system,  that  occupy  the  usual  space  on  a 
wall  nearly  20  feet  high,  and  which  have  on  them  at 
present  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit.  They  are  also 
perfect  specimens  of  good  health — scarcely  a  blister,  an 
aphis,  or  a  red  spider  to  be  seen.  These  trees  I  have 
thinned  at  different  times,  and  have  taken  bushels  of 
fruit  off  them  ;  indeed,  I  have  just  lately  finished  that 
operation  entirely  (but  I  don't  think  I  should  be  sorry 
if  some  one  else  were  to  go  over  them  again).  Although 
the  crops  on  walls  are  not  so  bad  in  this  neighbour- 
hood as  your  correspondent  asserts,  yet  from  various 
sources  I  understand  they  are  not  up  to  an  average.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  that  I  am  so  favoured,  as  my 
treatment  differs  nothing  in  this  from  former  years,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  from  that  of  my  neighbours.  Were  I  to 
offer  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  it  is  owing  to  soil 
and  situation.  The  latter  is  slightly  elevated  ;  the 
former  is  light  and  rich,  of  deep  tilth,  and  well 
drained — such  soil  as  is  well  adapted  for  growing  early 
vegetables.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling,  I  several 
times  give  the  soil  about  the  trees  (with  a  water-hose) 
a  good  soaking  of  sewage  water  ;  this  ensures  a  good 
growth  of  wood,  while  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  favour- 
able to  its  early  ripening,  and  if  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  I  do  not  think  that  an  English  winter,  how- 
ever severe,  will  affect  them  in  their  dormant  state. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hard  winter  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  Peach 
trees.  If  we  look  for  it  anywhere,  we  must  look  to 
last  year's  unusually  heavy  crop.  From  my  earliest 
recollection,  I  cannot  remember  such  a  crop  of  Peaches 
as  we  had  last  year.  The  northern  markets  were  so 
glutted  that  I  actually  saw  beautiful  Peaches  sold  at 
9</.  per  score.  Last  summer  was  very  favourable  to 
the  growing  and  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  but"  not  for  the 
formation  of  wood,  hence  I  think  the  advantage  of  my 
sewage  application.  Of  course  this  must  be  applied 
with  some  discretion — such  a  summer  as  this,  when  it 
is  raining  (in  this  neighbourhood  at  least)  every  day,  I 
would  never  dream  of  applying  it,  nor  yet  when  the 
crop  is  scanty.  I  wish  I  could  report  as  well  of  the 
Plums  as  I  can  of  the  Peaches  on  the  same  wall — in 
fact,  between  the  Peacli  trees.  I  thought  at  one  time 
they  would  succumb  altogether  during  that  week  of 
cold,  north-easterly  winds,  which  all  gardeners  must 
remember.  Every  leaf  curled  up,  being  as  full  of  aphis 
as  it  could  be.  For  a  time  they  appeared  mere 
wrecks,  as  it  were,  hanging  between  life  and  death  ; 
they  have  now,  however,  grown  out  of  it,  and  look 
better  than  I  expected  to  see  them  this  year. 
A.   Yorkey. 

Odontoglossum  Bluntii. — I  send  you  by  this 
post  two  flowers  from  separate  plants  of  Odontoglos- 
sum Bluntii  in  the  large  collection  here.  I  find  one  of 
the  flowers  to  be  4  inches  across,  with  ten  flowers  on 
the  spike  :  bulb  6\  inches  round  ;  the  other  flower 
44  inches  across,  nine  flowers  on  the  spike  :  bulb 
54  inches  round.  E.  Cullcy,    Gr.,  Fertiiehiirst. 

The  Thinning  of  Grapes  by  the  Syringe.— 
This  is  no  new  fancy,  it  has  cropped  up  at  different 
times  for  years  past,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  a 
fancy  and  nothing  more.  No  amount  of  syringing  will 
remove  any  berries  after  they  are  properly  set,  without 
an  amount  of  force  being  used  that  would  seriously 
bruise  and  injure  the  berries  left.  But  a  great  many 
Grapes,  .and  notably  Muscats,  never  set  one-half  of 
their  berries,  often  not  a  fourth  part,  and  some  people 
use  the  syringe  to  the  bunches  before  thinning,  which, 
of  course,  drives  off  all  these  unset  berries,  and  this  they 
call  the  thinning  of  Grapes  by  such  means.  It  is  mere 
nonsense,  a  mere  tap  or  shake  does  the  same  thing, 
that  is,  brings  off  all  the  berries  which  are  not  set. 
A  Practical  Hand,  July  15. 

The  Implement  Yard  at  the  Provincial  Shows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — I  wish  to 
endorse  and  add  force  to — if  that  be  possible — all  that 
Mr.  Baines  says  upon  this  subject  at  p.  908.  I  believe 
the  local  secretary  was  solely  responsible  for  stuffing 
the  yard  full  of  baby's  perambulators,  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy-fair  things,  which  certainly  do  not  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Royal  show.  But  apart  from  things 
of  this  sort,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  surely 
some  attempt  might  be  made  to  offer  prizes  for,  and 
test  the  merits  of^  horticultural  implements  or  inven- 
tions. I  would  suggest  that  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  hothouse  building,  also  for 
new  modes  of  ventilating  hothouses  and  aiTanging 
them  internally  for  the  different  purposes  of  gardening. 
Something  might  also  be  done  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  colour  in  glass  houses  by  offering  a  prize 
for  the  most  eff'ective  or  chaste  coloured  house,  or 
sample  or  model  of  the  same.  In  this  age  of  new 
boilers,  also,  prizes  should  be  given  for  the  best,  and 
some  means  of  testing  devised.  These  are  mere 
suggestions,  and  others  will  readily  occur  to  your 
readers.  Under  the  present  arrangements,  the  imple- 
ment makers  and  house  builders  seem  rather  hardly 


dealt  by.  They  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  space  ;  at 
times  they  are  badly  located,  and  better  places  are 
taken  up  with  refreshment  tents  or  fancy-fair  goods 
that  have  no  possible  connection  with  horticulture.  I 
heartily  endorse  Mr.  Baines'  view,  that  the  trade-yard 
ought  to  be  revised  and  improved.   Querctts. 

Laxton's  "  Alpha  "  Pea. — In  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondent at  p.  875,  as  one  of  your  "disinterested" 
readers,  I  would  beg  to  say  that  my  trial  diflfers  some- 
what from  his.  The  stock  was  obtained  from  the 
same  source,  and  was  sown  on  a  well-manured  piece  of 
ground,  in  the  same  row  with  Daniel  O'Rourke.  I 
counted  the  number  of  pods  on  both,  and  certainly  the 
Daniel  O'Rourke  had  a  slight  advantage  in  that 
respect,  in  productiveness,  but  the  Alpha  is  rather 
earlier,  and  the  Pea  of  a  sweet  juicy  consistency,  pos- 
sessing the  merit  of  its  own  (wrinkled)  class,  which  will 
secure  for  it  a  precedency  over  the  other.  It  is  rather 
earlier  than  Maclean's  Gem,  and  follows  Carter's 
First  Crop  so  closely,  that  I  would  prefer  it  for  my 
earliest  pulling.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  for  earliest  crops  the  wrinkled  varieties  are  not 
quite  so  certain  in  every  soil  and  climate  as  the  round 
or  smooth  kinds,  as  these  are  less  liable  to  burst  and 
rot  in  unfavourable  circumstances  than  the  other. 
This  season,  however,  in  many  respects  a  very  trying 
one.  Alpha  was  fully  as  Iiealthy  as  Carter's  First 
Crop.  Dr.  Maclean's  Peas  are  certainly  worthy  of 
high  commendation,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  Laxton's 
should  be  depreciated.  In  all  fairness,  while  Laxton's 
Supreme  is  not  a  wrinkled  variety,  it  is  not  only  "a 
grand  show  Pea,"  but  a  splendid  second  early  of  good 
quality,  deserving  of  general  culture.  I  will  only  add 
that  it  was  ready  for  use  in  my  trial  three  or  four 
days  before  the  Champion  of  England.  W,  y.  C, 
Stirling. 

I  have  seen  this  variety  in  several  places  this 

year,  but  for  one  instance,  in  reply  to  your  correspon- 
dent "A.  D.'s"  inquiry,  I  will  name  that  of  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Co.,  as  doubtless  many  other  gardeners 
besides  myself  have  seen  it  there.  On  June  20  I  saw 
this  fine  Pea  there  in  really  good  condition,  being  only 
a  few  days  later  than  Sutton's  Ringleader  ;  its  only 
drawback  appears  to  be  its  inability  to  withstand 
severe  winter  frost.  Mr.  Standish  considers  it  ought 
not  to  be  sown  till  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  and  sown  at  that  time  it  is  only  four  or  five 
days  later  than  Ringleader  sown  in  November,  is  a 
much  heavier  cropper,  and  of  first-class  flavour.  If 
sown  on  turves  or  in  trough-like  boxes,  and  planted 
out  early  in  March,  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  as  early, 
and  a  long  way  in  advance  in  other  qualities.  Mr. 
Standish  has  so  good  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  is  cross- 
ing it  with  various  sorts,  to  improve  them,  and  to  all 
appearance  will  some  day  give  us  some  fine  Peas,  ya/irt 
May,  The  Gardens,  Weslfield,  Havant. 

I  forward  you  herewith  a  small  box  of  Laxton's 

Alpha  Pea  for  your  own  opinion.  Your  corre- 
spondent "A.  D."  is  quite  in  error  in  saving  that  they 
bear  only  single  pods,  for  the  majority  have  pairs,  as 
you  will  see  ;  and  I  can  with  truth  say  that  Laxton's 
Alplia  is  the  best  early  Pea  that  I  know.    G.  R. 

Odontoglossum  Culture.— In  a  collection  of  New 
Grenada  Odontoglots  everything  is  doing  well  but 
O.  coronarium.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if 
any  special  treatment  is  necessary  for  this  species? 
Imported  plants  appear  as  though  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  P. 

Flower  Show  Appeals. — In  your  last  issue,  at 
p.  907,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Simpson,  you  state  that 
Alocasia  Lowii  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata  are  dis- 
tinct species.  Now,  if  they  are  distinct  species,  by 
what  rule  are  exhibitors  allowed  to  show  them  with 
Caladiums  ?  At  the  last  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  at  Regent's  Park  there  were  in  the  1st  prize 
lot  Alocasia  Lowii  and  A.  Veitchii,  and  in  the  2d, 
Alocasia  metallica  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata.  My 
question  is — What  rule  do  the  judges  act  upon  when 
the  schedule  says  Caladiums,  and  they  see  Alocasias 
instead,  and  award  them  the  prizes?  A  Young 
Exhibitor.  [There  was  a  misprint  in  our  note  on 
Alocasias  at  p.  907.  It  should  read  : — They  are 
"distinct  species,"  not  "a  distinct  species."  As 
regards  the  present  inquiry,  Alocasias  should  not  be 
shown  as  Caladiums,  if  the  schedule  is  to  be  strictly 
interpreted.  As,  however,  they  form  a  desirable 
variety,  it  would  be  well  if  the  schedules  were  made  to 
include  both.  Eds.] 

Grape    Judging    at    the    Royal    Botanic. — In 

principle  I  think  it  unwise  to  complain  of  the  decision 
of  judges,  but  when  they  depart  from  the  estabhshed 
rules  of  making  awards,  as  they  did  in  my  case  at  the 
Royal  Botanic,  July  13,  I  think  I  should  be  wrong  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  general  interest  of  Grape 
growing,  if  I  did  not  do  so.  And  in  this  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  most,  if  not  all  the  exhibitors  of  Grapes 
at  the  show  tliat  day.  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
who  competed  against  me  for  the  basket  of  not  less 
than  12  lb.,  and  who  won  the  2d  and  3d  prizes,  assured 
me  that  theydisclaim  the'right  to  have  been  placed  before 
me,  and  think  it  most  unfair  I  was  not  awarded  the 
1st  prize  ;  and  yet  no  award  wliatever  was  made  to  my 
Grapes,  though  for  colour  and  finish,  I  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  they  were  the  most  perfect  Hamburgh 
Grapes  in  the  show,  while  the  wmners  of  the  ist  prize 


in  this  class  fell  far  below  perfection  of  colour  and 
bloom,  and  that,  too,  as  your  reporter  observes,  with  an 
irregular-sized  berry.  Emanuel  Sage,  The  Grapery, 
Atherstone. 

Ivy  Against  Buildings. — I  am  at  present  threat- 
ened with  a  lawsuit  by  a  neighbour  for  growing  Ivy 
against  a  gable-end  of  his  house,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  my  garden,  and  which  was  a  sad  eyesore 
before  I  did  so.  Although  I  have  had  the  opmion  of 
an  experienced  architect  and  also  of  a  practical  builder, 
that  the  Ivy  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the  wall  in  question, 
the  proprietor  stubbornly  insists  that  some  damp,  really 
caused  by  salt  bricks,  is  owing  to  the  Ivy.  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  result  of  a  trial,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  be  run 
to  great  expense  and  anxiety  by  a  pig-headed  opponent 
ignorant  of  natural  history.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  tell  me  of  any  legal  decision  on  the 
point,  or  otherwise  aid  one  who  likes  an  Ivy-covered 
wall  rather  than  a  horrid  mixture  of  bricks  and  plaster. 
LL.D.  [We  believe  if  a  wall  be  in  good  condition  that 
no  harm,  but  rather  good,  results  from  the  Ivy.  Eds.] 

Fruit  Growing  at  Okeford  Fitzpaine.— No  one 
who  knows  the  kind  and  genial  nature  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Radclyffe  will  suppose  for  a  moment,  I  think,  that 
he  meant  in  his  observations  to  brand  gardeners,  as  a 
class,  with  ignorance  ;  his  idea  was,  I  believe,  simply  to 
assert  that  very  often  that  is  put  down  to  the  freaks  and 
caprices  of  Nature,  or  to  the  effects  of  inclemency,  which 
is  owing  to  culpable  neglect  or  gross  ignorance.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  meant  more  than  this.  Whether  my 
opinion  on  this  fact  is  of  any  value  or  not,  at  any  rate 
my  statement  of  what  I  have  seen  of  the  condition  of 
his  fruit  trees  may  be  worth  something,  as  showmg  that 
he  is  not  one  of  those  who  preach  and  do  not  prac- 
tise. Let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  advantages  in  either  soil  or  situation  ;  that  his 
garden  stands  right  in  the  wind's  eye  of  the  south- 
westerly gales  which  prevail  so  much  in  this  part  of 
England  ;  that  his  soil  is  a  tenacious  sort  of  loam,  and  not 
peculiarly  adapted  for  any  of  his  special  cultures  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  his  success  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  any 
special  opportunities  that  he  possesses.  And  what  in 
this  very  trying  season  is  the  condition  of  his  trees  ?  I 
havebeen  in  many  gardens,  large  and  small,  thissummer. 
I  have  seen  blight,  and  canker,  and  red  spider,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  on  the  wall  tregs,  but  here'  I  saw  none. 
There  is  not  a  blighted  leaf  or  a  sign  of  disease  of  any 
kind  from  beginning  to  end.  His  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  small,  but  there  is  an 
excellent  crop  on  them — more  than  I  have  seen  this 
year  on  some  walls  three  times  their  length,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  trees  such  as  any  man  might 
be  proud  of     I  attribute  this  result,  Ist,  to  a  thorough 

good  practical  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  plants  ; 

and,  2d,  to  unceasing  vigilance  in  supplying  their  meat 
at  the  proper  time — giving  them  such  food  as  they 
require,  protecting  them  when  in  bloom,  stopping  at 
the  right  time,  watering  and  syringing  when  required. 
I  might  dilate  on  his  wonderful  crops  of  Strawberries, 
&c. ,  but  have  thought  that  this  testimony  ought  to  be 
borne  to  the  success  of  one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to 
teach  as  my  friend  is.  D. ,  Deal. 

Caterpillars  and  the  Fruit  Crops. — I  have  just 
been  reading  "J.  T.'s"  article,  entitled  "Caterpillars 
and  Fruit  Crops."  He  has  got  hold  of  the  "  right  pig 
by  the  ear  "  in  one  instance,  but  there  are  several  more 
for  him  to  catch  yet.  When  he  speaks  of  the  hard 
rings  round  the  twigs  of  Apple,  Plum,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  I  presume  he  alludes  to  the  circular  clusters  of 
eggs  of  the  Lackey  Moth  (Ctisiocampa  neustria),  which 
are  laid  in  August,  and  in  early  spring  produce  a 
number  of  gaily-coloured  hairy  caterpillars,  striped  with 
white,  orange,  blue,  and  black,  living  till  nearly  full 
growth  in  colonies  in  silken  nests,  which  they  construct 
among  the  branches,  and  stripping  all  the  twigs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  completely  bare  of  leaves.  This 
very  conspicuous  species  of  caterpillar  is,  however, 
very  easily  got  rid  of  by  simply  cutting  off"  the 
twig  at  night,  when  the  inmates,  which  feed 
only  in  the  day-time,  have  retired  to  rest.  The  great 
enemies  of  our  fruit  trees  are  the  larva  of  the  two 
winter  moths,  Cheimatobia  brumata  and  Hybornia 
rupicapraria,  especially  the  former.  These  larvK, 
which  are  of  various  shades  of  green  more  or  less 
marked  with  white,  are  the  produce  of  moths  which 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  and  deposit  their  eggs  from 
November  till  the  beginning  of  March.  The  larv£e 
live  when  not  feeding  between  two  or  more  leaves 
spun  together  ;  they  are  so  common,  and  appear  in 
such  numbers,  that  I  consider  it  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  them  :  probably  every  twig  of  a 
fruit  tree  has  eggs  deposited  upon  it  in  the  winter 
months.  Sparrows,  hedge-sparrows,  robins,  and 
numerous  other  birds  destroy  these  larvx  by  whole- 
sale, choosing  the  breeding  season  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  their  young.  These  larv»  do  but  little  damage 
to  our  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes ;  the  mis- 
chief here  is  done  by  a  caterpillar,  which  does 
not  produce  a  moth  at  all,  but  a  saw-fly, 
Nomatus  grossularia,  which  deposits  its  eggs  along  the 
ribs  at  the  back  of  the  leaves,  and  of  which  there  are 
several  generations  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  am 
told  that  Hellebore  powder  sprinkled  over  the  bushes 
with  a  flour  duster  will  destroy  these  larvae,  but  I 
have  not  tried  it,  and  know  of  no  other  cure.     But  few 
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birds  {of  whom  the  cuckoo  is  one)  will  eat  this  cater- 
pillar. The  larva  of  the  Currant  Moth  and  the 
V  moth,  .Abraxas  grossulariata  and  Halia  wavaria, 
the  former  black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  latter 
green,  yellow,  and  black,  occasionally  do  a  little 
damage  to  our  Currant  trees  by  eating  the  leaves  ;  and 
that  of  the  little  Clear-wing,  Trochiluna  tipuliforme, 
by  feeding  internally  on  the  pith  of  the  branches  ;  but 
they  never  occur  In  sufficient  numbers  to  excite  any 
alann.  H.  Harpur-Crewe,  the  Redory,  DrayUm- 
Bmuchamp,  Tring,  July  17. 

Sudden  Rise  of  Temperature.— After  an  un- 
wonted long  cold  period,  the  thermometer  here  re- 
gistered at  4  P.M.,  July  16,  110°  in  the  sun — the  day 
having  been  uniformly  hot  and  fine  throughout.  Wm. 
Earley. 

Luminous  Plants. — In  your  late  article  on  this 
subject  {pp.  904-906),  you  anticipate  additional  infor- 
mation from  correspondents.  Allow  me  to  submit  a 
first  fruit  of  such  addenda.  In  the  year  1S3S  I  was 
pursuing  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  About  the  middle  of  September  I  was 
traversing,  together  \vith  a  friend,  in  the  early  hours  of 
night,  one  of  the  gloomy  swamps  that  border  the  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahawba.  The  timber,  at  the 
part  of  which  I  speak,  was  almost  wholly  of  one  kind, 
the  Beech,  Fagus  americana,  a  noble  tree,  with  the 
same  smooth,  blue,  pillar-like  trunk  as  its  European 
congener,  but  attaining  a  loftier  elevation.  In  the 
deep,  rich  soil  of  these  swamps,  it  frequently  exceeds 
100  feet  in  height,  with  a  magiiificent  head  of  foliage. 
The  roots  spread  to  a  great  distance,  and  form  a  sort 
of  network  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  some 
measure  impeding  the  progress,  or  at  least  making  it 
more  tortuous  than  the  trunks  seem  to  require.  As  we 
plunged  into  the  deep  swamp,  the  scene  every  moment 
grew  grander  and  more  gloomy.  The  ground  was 
damp  and  mouldy,  but  not  wet ;  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  could  walk  with  ease.  The  trees  were,  as 
I  have  said,  large,  set  far  apart,  with  little  under- 
brush. On  one  of  these  hoary  Beeches,  I  saw  an 
object  that  interested  me  much.  A  spot  of  bluish 
light  appeared  at  a  distance,  resembling  that  of  a 
glow-worm  ;  which,  on  my  coming  to  it,  I  found  to 
proceed  from  a  foliaceous  Lichen  or  Fungus,  growing 
on  the  bark  within  reach,  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  or 
cockade,  about  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  substance 
of  this  was  somewhat  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous  ; 
and  was  luminous  throughout,  as  if  penetrated  with 
light,  which  was  feeble,  and  of  a  pale  blue  tint,  like 
that  which  proceeds  from  wood  decomposing  under 
certain  circumstances,  popularly  known  as  touchwood. 
The  above  particulars  are  already  published  in  my  i 
little  volume,  "  Letters  from  Alabama,"  p.  257  ;  and  ] 
though  the  incident  is  vividly  painted  on  my  memory,  ! 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  anything  to  their 
My  acquaintance  with  botany  was  not 
at  that  time  sufficient  to  determine  the 
exact  character  of  the  luminous  plant ; 
the  appearance  was  rather  that  of  a 
Lichen  than  that  of  an  ordinary  fun- 
goid ;  but  more  than  this  I  am  unable 
to  say.  1  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  pre- 
serve the  specimen.  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S., 
Torquay,  July  17. 

Hardiness  of  the  Araucaria. — As 
an  observation  has  been  made  in  your 
columns  that  planters  are  discouraged 
from  cultivating  the  Araucaria,  owing  to 
the  many  instances  in  which  these  trees 
have  suffered  severely  from  our  winters, 
I  have  thought  that  an  instance  of  their 
extreme  hardiness  in  a  most  unpromising 
situation,  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
is  worthy  of  record.  Leith  Hill  is  known  to  be  the 
highest  land  in  the  south  of  England  {more  than  900  feet 
above  the  sea),  yet  on  the  very  summit  are  now  growing 
a  number  of  Araucarias,  which  were  planted  without  the 
least  shelter,  apparently  six  or  eight  years  ago.  These 
trees  appear  quite  healthy,  though  of  slow  growth  ; 
their  foliage  remains  quite  green,  as  if  never  at  all 
browned  by  past  winters,  and  they  maintain  their 
uprightness  in  this  bleakest  of  all  situations,  where  one 
should  suppose  even  a  Scotch  Fir  would  with  difficulty 
raise  its  head.  P.  P.  C. 

The  Palmete  (Prionium  Palmita),  mentioned  in 
your  journal  as  likely  to  "be  found  of  use  in  the 
fabrication  of  ropes  and  paper,"  is  a  plant  whose 
utilisation  has  been  many  times  attempted  in  this 
country,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Some  of  the 
uses  for  which  it  has  been  recommended  and  tried  are 
as  a  substitute  for  bristles  in  brush-making,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  horse  hair  for  stuffing  cushions,  and  also,  as 
you  state,  for  ropes  and  paper.  Though  it  has  been 
well  known  and  recommended  for  these  purposes  for 
many  years,  the  prospect  of  its  general  application 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever,    '^uhn  R,  Jackson,  Keiu. 

The  Potato  Murrain.— I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but 
"  for  a'  that "  I  am  sorry  to  state  the  fact,  that 
although  our  Potato  prospects  have  been  very  first-rate, 
there  are  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  determined 
attack  from  the  disease  from  which  we  have  enjoyed 
some  slight  immunity  for  a  year  or  two.    Around  here, 


in  Essex,  in  fields  of  great  extent,  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  finest  descriptions  of  Potato  growth,  the  dire  ; 
pest  is  but  too  plainly  observable  in  patches  here  and 
there  of  acres  in  extent.  Early  Shaws  seem  to  succumb 
to  its  influence  first,  for  these  plainly  discerned  patches 
are  principally  of  that  variety.  Other  early  sorts,  such 
as  varieties  of  Kegents,  have  also  been  smitten  by  the 
unrelenting  enemy.  Already  I  hear  young  Potatos 
have  fallen  by  20J.  per  ton  in  the  metropolitan  markets, 
owing  to  the  influx  caused  by  growers  hurrying  in  the 
produce  of  their  -palpably  smitten  crops.  /-K  Earley, 
Valentines.  [We  hear  also  of  wholesale  destruction  by 
the  disease  in  Leicestershire  and  in  Kent.  Eds.] 

Horizontal  Sash  Bars.— At  the  late  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Bick- 
ley,  of  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham,  exhibited  an 
ingenious  mode  of  glazing,  which  we  noticed  at  p.  842. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  supplement  the  remarks  there 
made  by  the  following  illustrations  (figs.  203,  204)  and 
description,  furnished  by  the  patentee  :— "A,  zinc  plate; 
B,  wood  bar  ;  c,  portion  of  rafter  ;  D,  groove  or  rebate 
->  receive  upper  edge  of  glass  ;  E,  clips, 
to  receive  lower  edge.  At  certain  dis- 
■e  turned  the  reverse  way,  and  a  nut  fixed 
H) ;  at  these  spaces  the  glass  is  inserted 
the  groove  to  its  place.     The  projecting 
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viz. ,  to  carry  the  water  far  down  on  to  the  next  lower 
row  of  panes,  and  also  to  hold  them  firmly  down,  acting 
as  a  spring.  I  find  one  or  two  of  them  ample  for  this 
purpose  to  each  pane,  it  should  be  slightly  bent  down- 
wards, just  before  the  glass  is  slid  under  it.  The 
sloping  part,  G,  carries  all  condensed  moisture  safely 
away  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  on  to  the  top  of  the 
next  row  of  panes,  thus  preventing  drip,  which  exists  in 
all  other  methods  of  glazing.  The  bars  may  be  either 
screwed  or  nailed  on  the  rafters  with  zinc  or  iron  nails, 
and  the  roof  will  be  much  firmer  if  they  are  let  into  the 
rafters  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They  may  be  painted 
ornamentally  blue,  with  turned  up  part  white,  &c. 
They  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  viz.  : — 
Double   glazing  greenhouses,    over  an   existing  roof, 


never  ripens,  neither  does  Napoleon  Savmieu.  Passe 
Crassanne  (in  spite  of  even  Mr.  Rivers'  good  word)  is 
a  wretched  thing ;  and  Poire  Peche  is  quite  con- 
temptible. If  "  Poiteau"  be  the  same  as  Nouveau 
Poiteau,  it  is  never  fit  to  eat.  These  Pears  have  turned 
out  as  above,  not  in  a  cold  ungenial  situation,  but  in 
Middlesex,  and  in  a  garden  where  we  gathered  Peaches 
from  the  open  wall  on  July  14  of  the  present  backward 
season.  I  do  not  charge  your  correspondent  with  any 
desire  to  mislead  anybody,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of 
the  very  worst  features  of  horticultural  discussion,  that 
it  seems  to  beget  personalities,  even  more  than  religious 
dissension.  He  may  have  a  soil  and  climate  of  extreme 
optimising  power  as  regards  foreign  fruit,  while  it 
sympathises  more  judiciously  with  our  native  products. 
But  one  thing  he  seems  to  pay  small  heed  to,  which  is  of 
first-rate  importance,  I  mean  the  effect  of  season— an 
of  undeniable  force  upon  all  fruit,  but  of  para- 

import  as  regards  the  Pear,  which  is  the  most 
and  capricious  of  all  English  fruit.    There  is  no 

yet  in  our  knowledge  which  can  be  relied  upon 
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curved  roofs,  ground  vineries,  frames,  skylights,  shed- 
ding with  rows  of  glass  and  boards,  or  slates  alter- 
nately, lie.  I  have  constructed  an  orchard-house, 
100  ft.  by  18  ft.  with  these  bars,  glazed  with  20  by  16 
sheet  glass,  and  though  roughly  put  together,  it  carries 
the  whole  of  the  water  off  in  the  heaviest  rain  without 
the  slightest  drip  inside  the  house. " 

New  Pears.- — A  correspondent  of  yours  dissents 
from  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Rivers  upon  this  subject,  and 
sends  you  a  list  of  no  less  than  120  new  Pears  *'  of 
first-rate  quality,"  sent  to  him  from  the  Continent 
during  the  last  20  years.  I  have  fruited  about  a  sixth 
part  of  these,  of  which  only  two  (or  10  per  cent.)  have 
proved  up  to  and  over  the  second-rate  ;  one  of  those 
two,  viz. ,  Doyerme  du  Comice,  is  perhaps  the  very  best 
Pear  known  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  better.  The  other, 
viz.,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  is  decidedly  a  good  second- 
rate,  and  a  fine  handsome  fruit.  Of  the  rest  I  would 
speak  as  follows  :— B.  Bachelier  is  large  and  fertile, 
but  miserably  tasteless  ;  B.  Durand  (if  identical— 
wliich  I  only  suppose — with  a  Pear  received  from  the 
Continent  as  ' '  Durandeau  ")  is  very  handsome,  but 
never  loses  its  coarse  acridity  ;  Beurre  Six  is  quite 
worthless ;  Calabasse  Delvigne  the  same ;  Desire 
Cornells  is  large  and  a  fine  grower,  a  juicy  and 
sweet  Pear,  but  with  very  little  flavour ;  Dr. 
Nelis  and  Dr.  Trousseau  are  worthless  ;  and  so  is 
Duchesse  Helene  d'Orl^ans  ;  General  Todtleben  is 
worse,  if  that  be  possible  ;  which  Leopold  I.  quite 
proves.      Madame   Elise  is  very  poor,  Marie  Guise 


Pear: 

for  first-rate  excellence  every  year ;  e.g. ,  D.  du  Comice  was 
first-rate  with  me  for  three  years  in  succession,  the 
fourth  year  it  was  second-rate  upon  trees  of  all  ages, 
and  it  might  well  be  proud  of  premiership  for  three 
years  out  of  four.  Knight's  Monarch  has  twice  been 
A  I  ;  but  no  Pear  can  be  insured  as  "A  I  for  seven 
years."  Hence  I  venture  to  submit  that  we  cannot 
draw  so  precise  a  line  as  your  correspondent  would 
establish.  We  must  allow  for  stock,  soil,  and  normal 
climate,  and  the  effect  of  these  three  as  diversified  by 
perpetually  mutable  seasons.  Only  one  thing  seems 
reasonable,  to  wit,  that  a  Pear  which  is  not  good  in 
one  year  out  of  three,  or  a  Pear  which  rarely  ripens 
here,  should  accept  the  ChUtem  Hundreds.  I  have 
piled  and  over-piled  my  list,  having  at  one  time  400 
sorts,  and  being  perhaps  as  enthusiastic  as  your  agree- 
able correspondent ;  but  long  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  five-and-twenty  kinds  of  Pear  are  ample  for 
any  garden,  or  even  for  a  nurseryman  who  wishes  to 
please  his  customers.  Even  ^^  furor  of  young  people 
is  worn  out  at  length  with  a  talewhich  is  *'all  sound  and 
fury."  I  cannot  but  doubt  whether  your  con'cspondent 
is  correct  in  his  ethnology,  e.  g. ,  B.  d'Aremberg  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  are  usually  believed  to  be  foreign- 
ers, and  so  is  Gansel's  Bergamot,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story  ;  and  why  does  he  omit  from  the  English 
list  Huyshe's  Bergamot,  and  Thompson's  [Thomp- 
son's is  not  English],  both  first-rate  sometimes? 
Moreover,  there  is  at  least  a  tradition,  which  I  have 
heard  confirmed  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  Marie 
Louise  was  gained  in  England,  and  by  Mr.  Braddick  ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  your  correspondent,  so  charit- 
able to  foreign  stuff,  is  justified  in  banishing  B.  d'Arem- 
berg (whatever  be  its  origin)  to  the  second  class.  It  is 
not  always,  but  surely  it  often  is  first-rate.  Broom  Park, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  good  here,  neither 
has  Dunmore,  but  Gansel's  Late  Bergamot  has.  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
was  worth  eating  here.  In  short,  the 
moral  of  my  tale  is  this  : — We  cannot 
dogmatise  upon  Pears,  and  there  are 
very  few  sorts  indeed  which  can  be 
generally,  much  less  universally,  recom- 
mended ;  and  no  amateur  who  cannot 
afford  to  put  up  with  loss  of  time  and 
'  money,  should  place  any  faith  in  foreign 

catalogues,  nor  even  in  an  English  one, 
unless  it  be  that  of  Mr.  Rivers,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  true,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience. Through  that  great  veteran's 
enterprise,  the  date  of  outdoor  Peaches 
is  extended  a  good  month  either  way. 
His  Early  Louise  ripened,  on  my  walls, 
before  the  earliest  Apricot,  and  his 
Princess  of  Wales  prolongs  the  season, 
not  of  Turnips,  like  Late  Admirable, 
but  of  first-rate  Peaches,  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Pari  Passu. 

Allow  me   to   call   your   attention  to   a   few 

clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  the  lists  of  Pears  at 
pp.  903-904.  In  the  first  place,  should  we  write 
Bergamotte,  or  "Bergamote"?  The  Continentals,  I 
think,  generally  spell  it  with  one  "  t,"  and  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  has  it  %vith  one 
"t."  M.  Decaisne  \vrites  it  with  one  also,  as  does 
MM.  Leroy,  Van  Houtte,  &c.  ;  but  M.  Lirou 
d'Airoles  has  the  double  "tt,"  as  have  several  of  the 
older  writers.  I  follow  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy. 
There  is  also  the  word  Arenberg,  often  written 
**  Aremberg."  Nearly  all  the  French  and  Belgian 
writers  write  it  ivith  an  "n."  I  think  the  Germans 
write  it  with  an  "m."  I  suppose  that  they  should 
know  best.  The  following  names  requne  correctmg : — 
Elshan  Hoft  to  "Haft";  Bergamote  Flou  to  "B. 
Flon";  B.  Jolais  to  "Jalais";  B.  Luiget  to  "  B. 
Luizet  "  ;  Doyenne  Flou  Aine  to  "  D.  FlonAine"; 
General  Davevier  to  "G.  Duvivier"  ;  Jacques  Cha- 
moret  to  "J.  Chamaret " ;  and  Madame  Vagille  to 
"Mme.  Vazille."  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  take 
greater  pains  in  forming  my  letters,  wliich  no  doubt 
caused  the  misprints.  J.  Scott,  JlJerriott. 


Diverting  a  Watercourse. — Your  correspondent 
'J.  K."  (p.  S76),  asks  for  information  respecting 
vater-rigbts,  but  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  stream 
le  is  situated  upon.  My  opinion  is  that  he  can  place 
.  bay  or  dam  across  the  stream,  provided  it  does  not 
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obstruct  the  watercourse  to  the  injury  of  any  land  or 
property  above  or  below,  and  he  can  erect  any 
machinery,  and  use  the  water  as  a  motive-power,  if 
no  injury  can  be  proved  to  the  flow  ;  if  so,  he  will  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  He  certainly  cannot 
divert  or  abstract  any  water  from  the  stream  or  river, 
even  with  a  pail,  unless  lie  can  prove  a  riglit  to  do  so. 
No  person  has  a  right  to  take  water  from  any  stream 
above  the  intake  of  any  mill,  unless  such  a  right  was 
gained  before  the  erection  of  the  mill,  or  by  purchase 
since.  Every  landed  proprietor  has  a  right  to  use  the 
water  (if  not  polluted  by  liim)  flowing  through  or  over 
his  land  by  a  natural  stream,  but  he  cannot  deprive  or 
injure  the  rights  of  other  proprietors  over  whose  land 
the  stream  runs,  unless  he  has  a  title  or  prescriptive 
right  to  otherwise  use  it.  Thomas  Garratt,  Selc  House, 
H,-rffoni. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  July  19.— James  Bateman, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
Hminary  business,  which  included  the  election  of  one  new 
Fellow— Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock~Mr.  Berkeley  remarked,  in 
regard  to  the  show  of  Picotees  and  Carnations,  in  another 
place,  that  these  flowers  had  not  been  shown  in  such  good 
condition  as  on  this  occasion  for  several  years,  and  directed 
attention  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  cut  flowers  of  Spiraeas,  which 
included  S.  sorbifolia,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
series,  and  S.  Lindlevana.  of  which  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  for  planting  in  shrubbery  borders.  Mr.  Berkeley 
then  commented  upon  some  coloured  plates  of  Me- 
lastomaceous  plants,  from  M.  Linden,  and  upon  some 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sent  by  MM.  Ottolander,  of 
Boskoop,  of  which  further  particulars  will  be  found  below  ; 
and  then  directed  attention  to  a  remarkable  new  variety  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  shown  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co..  to 
whom  a  very  large  batch  was  forwarded  by  mistake  from 
the  Continent  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Standish  bought  them 
to  force  early  in  the  spring,  but  do  what  he  would,  a  start 
into  growth  they  would  not  make.  At  last  he  turned  the 
lot  into  a  cold  frame,  and  the  result  was  the  plants  now 
in  flower,  fully  six  weeks  later  than  those  out-of-doors. 
It  was  quite  distinct  from  the  common  variety,  having 
shorter,  blunter,  and  more  rigid  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
were  very  sweet-scented,  which  makes  it  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Alluding  to  the  small  group  of  plants  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders,  attention  was  directed  to  a  Rush- 
like plant,  the  flowers  of  which  resembled  those  of  the 
Statice,  but  which  on  examination  were  found  to  have  the 
three  stamens  and  inferior  ovary  of  the  Iridacese  ;  and  to  a 
white-flowered  species  of  Rochea,  which  he  had  not  seen 
before.  Coming  next  to  the  subject  of  stoneless 
Grapes,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  the  production 
of  a  si.m.-Uss  variety  of  Bhuk  Hamburgh  had  long 
been  i!,  .!■,  !  i  !  .  :  i  :  .,  To  obtain  this,  the 
a'jir, ,     :  .  .  !     .^ed     with    the     Black 

M.ii,:  !  '      .    \     ■'.  M  ivoured,  stoneless  Grape, 

will.  Ii    ;  .  ...   ;     I  .uh  just  in  the  proper  con- 

diiiuii  i"i  Li'.  .;i;,_;,  lli:  li.hl,  however,  been  done  by 
Mr.  r..inon  m1  (  liiswick,  at  great  inconvenience  to  him- 
self, and  he  {Mr.  Berkeley)  was  glad  to  say  that  the  cross 
had  taken  place,  as  in  plants  raised  from  the  crossed  seed 
this  year  tlie  di.^tinct  foliage  was  plainly  discernible, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  fruit  which  these  canes  would  pro- 
duce next  year  would  prove  stoneless. 

Concerning  the  Potato  disease,  Mr.  Berkeley  observed 
that,  in  his  own  garden,  the  Potatos  were  attacked  by  it 
in  a  more  virulent  form  than  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
disease  in  question  was  due  to  a  species  of  mould,  and  the 
reason  why  it  was  more  prevalent  in  wet  seasons  than  dry 
ones  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  mould  was  capable  of 
producing  another  form,  resembling  animals,  or.  as  they 
were  called.  Zoospores,  and  these  are  unable  to  move 
without  wet. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  made  some  observations  on  Orchids, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Scientific  Committee.— A.  Murray,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited  fragments  of 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  with  a  large  fleshy  gal'  "" 
body  on  the  leaves,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  a  Fimgus  mould,  a  species  of  Ascomyces,  similar 
to  that  which  produces  blister  in  Peach  trees. 

Professor  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  made  some  comments 
on  the  large  and  interesting  collection  of  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  MM.  Ottolander, 
of  Boskoop.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  M.  Koch's 
remarks : — 

"The  Scientific  Committee  has  honoured  me  by  refer- 
ring to  me  a  collection  of  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  tc 
report  on.  I  know  the  establishment  wliere  they  arc 
grown  very  weU.  The  nursery  t>f  Messrs.  Ottolander,  of 
Boskoop,  is  perhaps  the  largest  establishment  for  the 
culture  of  trees  in  Holland.  Boskoop  is  a  village 
Gouda,  where  nurser>-men  alone  reside.  The  collection 
contains  83  species  and  varieties  of  ligneous  plants,  espe- 
cially Oaks  (43)  and  Maples  (18).  Many  of  them 
interesting,  and  not  much  diffused  m  the  gardens,  also 
some  quite  new.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  about 
all  the  species  and  varieties  which  Messrs.  Ottolander 
have  sent,  but  I  may  allude  to  some  of  the  most 
resting.  Among  the  43  Oaks  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
the  varieties  with  red  and  yellow  leaves.  The  best  are 
nigra  and  Concordia.  I  have  seen  in  Belgium  trees  ah-eady 
large  and  wonderfully  beautiful.  All  these  are  varief 
ofQ.  pedunculata.  Another  section  of  that  species  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  small  and  incised  leaves.  Some  of 
these  have  long  been  known,  the  others  are  new. 

"Among  the  species  I  recommend  especially  the 
Caucasian  Oaks,  Quercus  castancefolia  and  macranthera 
(not  macrantha),  because  the  trees  grow  quickly  and 
make  a  very  good  appearance.  Quercus  alba  Rousseau 
is  not  the  American  species,  but  the  true  Quercus  pubes- 
cens  of  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe.  Quercus 
demata  is  a   Chinese  species,   much  resembling  Quercus 


era  of  the  Levant.  Quercus  glabra  longifolia  is  the 
finest  Oak  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  merits  recommenda- 
ion.  I  do  not  know  'Quercus  Fan,'  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
ariety  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  with  almost  black  petioles 
and  branches. 

Among  the  Maples,  all  the  varieties  of  Acer  poly- 
morphum,  Sieb.  {not  Spacli),  merit  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation ;  but  I  believe  that  the  trees  suffer  in  England 
\  the  winter  time.  An  interesting  variety  of  Acer 
latanoides  is  that  which  received  the  name  palmatum 
ang  ago.  I  saw  that  variety  in  my  youth  in  the  park  of 
Veimar,  but  since  that  time  it  has  disappeared. 
"  Cornus  sibirica  is  the  true  C.  alba,  L.,  and  a  fine 
decorative  plant  in  the  winter  time,  because  the  branches 
ave  a  coral-red  colour.  The  branches  are  also  so 
exible,  that  they  afford  excellent  material  for  binding. 

"  Finally,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  attention  to  the 
ariety  heterophylla  of  Fagus  sylvatica.  In  Germany  it 
>  much  used  for  decoration  by  reason  of  its  beautiful 
ppearance.  This  tree  is  the  Oak-leaved  Beech  of  Goethe 
nd  other  German  poets." 

A  yet   larger  collection,  containing,  inter  alia,  a  great 
lumber  of  HolUes,  including  many  new  seedlings  raised 
t  Boskoop,  was  exhibited.     Messrs.  Ottolander  also  sent 
Pterocarya  caucasica  and  laevigata,  two  species  which  are 
';en  confounded.     This  collection,  like  the  former  one, 
IS  referred  to  M.  Koch  to  report  on  at  a  future  time. 
Major  Clarke  exhibited  an  interesting  case  of  herbaceous 
grafting  in  a  variety  of  Cotton,  in  which  a  young  seedling, 
ten  days  old,  had  been  successfully  grafted  on  a  plant 
of  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  had  made  rapid  growth. 
The  Chairman  showed  portions  of  a  Pinus  attacked  by 
1  insect,  Tortrixhistrionella.  which  seems  increasing. 
Professor  Dyer  showed  capsules  of  Papaver  dubium 
deformed  and  enlarged  by  some  insect  larva. 

Dr.  Masters  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  some  coloured  drawing  of  the  flowers  of  Melas- 
;eous  plants  exhibited  on  a  former  occasion  under 
the  provisional  names  of  Amaraboya  princeps,  splendida 
and  amabilis.  These  are  plants  with  all  the  habit  of 
stomaceae,  but  the  flowers  differ  in  their  size  and 
re.  A.  princeps  has  in  the  drawing  magnificent 
rs  of  a  pale  pink  colour  ;  A.  splendida  has  smaller 
flowers  of  a  bright  carmine,  while  A.  amabilis  has  small 
flowers  of  a  pink  colour.  The  petals  in  all  cases  are  six 
n  number,  and  represented  as  being  thick  and  coriaceous 
n  texture.  In  all  three  species  the  stamens  are  repre- 
;ented  as  partially  united  at  the  base,  and  forming  an 
ncomplete  ring.  These  stamens  are  stated  to  be  of  a 
waxy  or  ivory  colour.  The  fruit  is  described  as  capsular. 
The  plants  were  found  in  Choco.  New  Grenada,  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  but  the  drawings,  though  serving  to  give  a  general 
idea  if  the  plants,  are  not  sufficient,  from  a  botanical  point 
"  iew,  to  enable  a  definite  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to 
genus.  Dr.  Hooker  suggested  a  relationship  to  Bel- 
a,  but  were  it  not  for  the  capsular  not  baccate  fruit, 
the  plants  would  appear  to  be  nearer  to  Blakea.  In  any 
the  plants  are  grand  additions  to  otir  gardens,  and  it 
be  hoped  that  M.  Linden  will  soon  flower  them,  and 
enable  their  botanical  status  to  be  ascertained. 

Dr.   Masters  also  exhibited,   on  the  part  of  Mr.  Earley, 

me  double  flowers  of  Sweet  Pea.     Major  Clarke  stated 

had  occasionally  met  with  similar  flowers. 

From  Mr.  Grote  came  specimens  of  Maize,    in  which 

the  female   inflorescence  had   the  branched  form  of  the 

male  flowers.     It  was  stated  that   this  was  common  in 

parts  of  India,  and  that  it  occasionally  occurs  in 

this  country. 

Dr.  Masters,  alluding  to  the  four  styles  of  Eschscholtzia 
californica,  and  two  of  which  were  described  by  Payer  as 
processes  from  the  placenta,  stated  that  an  examination 
of  the  course  of  the  development  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supernumerary  styles  were  really  the 
rudiments  of  a  second  whorl  of  carpels  above  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  pair.  This  second  pair  of  carpels 
remained  in  the  rudimentary  condition. 

Dr.  Masters  then  read  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  Grieve,  relating  to  the  possibility  of  inducing 
variegation  in  the  leaves  of  a  stock  by  engrafting  on  it  a 
variegated  scion.  The  result  of  Mr.  Grieve's  experiments, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Laxton,  alluded  to  at  the  last  meeting, 
are  of  a  negative  character.     Mr.  Grieve's  paper  is  sub- 

"  I  have  been  recently  reminded  of  some  experiments 
made  *by  me  during  the  spring  of  1869,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  if  possible  something  of  the  influence  which  the 
stock  exercises  upon  the  scion,  &c. 

"  The  experiments  referred  to  were  described  by  i 
a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the 
Horticultural  Congress  held  at  Manchester  on  July  21 
and  22  of  that  year  ;  and  this  paper  was  subsequently 
published,  with  others,  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  and 
other  horticultural  periodicals.  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing the  condition  of  variegation  in  the  scion  on  the 
stock  by  their  influence  upon  each  other,  I  stated  that  I 
had  engrafted  variegated  varieties  of  plants  upon  green- 
leaved  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  plain  or  green- 
leaved  varieties  upon  variegated  stalks,  &c. ;  and  in  most 
instances  allowing  the  stock  to  develope  itself  as  well  as 
the  scion.  And  I  have  now  to  state  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  result  is  of  a  strictly  negative  character,  and  can 
now  point  to  green-leaved  varieties  of  plants,  which  have 
been  growing  for  upwards  of  two  years  upon  variegated 
stocks,  without  having  in  any  instance  shown  the  slightest 
indication  of  becoming  variegated.  Also  to  variegated 
varieties  growing  upon  green  stocks,  which  have  ne^ 
any  instance  reverted  to  the  green  or  normal  conditi< 

"The  plants  on  which  these  experiments  have  been 
tried  are  principally  Pelargoniums,  but  I  also  endea- 
voured to  transmit  or  reproduce  the  quality  of  scent  by 
grafting  many  of  the  highly-perfumed  Cape  varieties,  such 
as  "  tomentosum,"  upon  green-leaved  zonal  sorts, 
but  all  with  a  like  negative  result. 

"  I  also  at  the  same  time,   viz.,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  grafted  or  inarched  many  varieties  of  legumin 
plants,  such  as  dwarf  French  Beans  upon  Scarlet  R 
ners,   and  Scarlet  Runners  upon  dwarf  varieties,    Green 
Windsor  Beans  upon  Early  White  Mazagan,  and  White 


Mazagans  upon  Green  Windsor,  Green  Marrow  Peas 
upon  early  white  sorts,  and  early  white  sorts  upon 
green  marrows,  &c.  I  carefully  saved  the  seeds  from  all  the 
grafted  plants,  and  during  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  viz.,  1870,  sowed  them  at  the  same  time,  place,  and 
under  precisely  similar  conditions,  with  ordinary  seeds  of 
each  respective  variety,  and  carefully  watched  for  the 
development  of  any  peculiarity  which  might  be  ascribed 
"  e  influence  of  the  stocks  upon  which  the  plants 
which  had  produced  the  seed  had  grown.  As  regards  the 
dwarf  French  Beans  which  had  been  produced  upon 
Scariet  Runners,  I  could  perceive  no  difference  whatever, 
while  the  Scarlet  Runners  which  had  been  produced  upon 
dsvarf  sorts  were  exceedingly  productive,  but  did  not 
grow  so  luxuriantly  at  any  time  during  the  season  as  the 
plants  produced  by  the  ordinary  seeds.  But  this  season 
up  to  the  present  time  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference. 

"With  regard  to  the  Mazagan  and  Green  Windsor 
Beans  the  operation  of  grafting  had  no  visible  effect,  and 
the  birds  having  made  free  with  the  produce  of  the  grafted 
Peas,  I  only  succeeded  in  saving  a  very  few  seeds  of  the 
variety  known  as  Yorkshire  Hero,  which  had  been 
grafted  on  Sutton's  Ringleader,  one  of  the  earUest  sorts  in 

■  ■  ration.  These  few  seeds  I  saved  by  themselves 
during  the  spring  of  1870,  and  managed  to  secure  about 
half  a  pint  of  seed  from  them,  and  this  I  sowed  as 
far  as  it  went  in  a  long  row  or  line  in  the  kitchen  garden — 
February  23  finishing  the  line  with  ordinary  seed  of 
the  variety  Yorkshire  Hero,  also  the  produce  of  last  year  ; 

id  they  are  now  (July  15)  quite  fit  for  use,  while  the 
descendant  of  the  grafted  plant,  although  the  tallest  by 
quite  a  foot,  will  not  be  ready  for  at  least  a  week  from  the 
present  time,  so  that  earliness  has  by  no  means  been  ob- 
tained by  using  an  early  variety  as  a  stock.  The  pods  of 
the  latter  have  also  the  appearance  of  being  considerably 
longer  than  the  former,  and  contain  morePeas.  Altogether 
the  line  has  at  present  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
of  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  Peas.  But,  notwithstand- 
ingall  thisi  the  conclusion  I  feel  forced  to  come  to  respect- 
ing the  results  of  the  experiments  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  variegation  cannot 
be  produced  by  inoculation,  and  if  there  are  really  any 
authenticated  instances  of  its  having  followed  that  opera- 
tion this  fact  will  not  by  any  means  prove  that  it  was 
the  result  of  inoculation,  as  variegation  is  found  in  so 
many  instances  to  produce  itself  spontaneously. 

"  I  am  also  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  '  graft 
hybrid,'  for  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pea  alluded 
to— where  a  variety  appears  to  have  been  produced 
distinct  from  both  stock  and  scion,  I  still  apprehend  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Scarlet  Runner,  this  divergence  will 
in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two  entirely  disappear. 
Still  this  divergence,  produced  to  all  appearance  by  the 
influence  of  the  stock,  whether  it  may  prove  permanent 
or  otherwise,  appears  to  be  interesting,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  unworthy  of  further  investigation." 
P.  Gricz'c.  Culford.  July  15. 

Floral  Com.niittee. — J.  Eraser,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting  was  perhaps 
the  exhibition  of  a  group  of  fine  new  Agaves  and  other 
plants,  from  the  nursery  of  M.  Jean  Verschaflfelt,  of 
Ghent.  Of  Agaves  there  were  a  dozen,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  selected  by  the  International  Committee 
for  First-class  Certificates :— A.  elegantissima.  A.  sp. 
nov.,  A.  Regeli  macrodonta,  and  A.  Mescal  foliis 
striatis.  We  hear  that  this  fine  lot  will  not  return 
to  the  Continent,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Peacock,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  a  gentle- 
man who  makes  this  class  of  plants  a  speciality,  and  whose 
collection  is  already  a  rich  one,  gathered  together  within 
the  last  few  years,  from  every  available  source.  M.  Ver- 
schaffelt  also  received  similar  awards  for  Encephalartos 
Vroomi,  a  very  beautiful  form  ;  for  a  new  species  of 
Zamia  from  New  Caledonia ;  .and  for  a  new  form  of 
Dicksonia  (?  Sellowiana)  from  St.  Catherine's,  Brazil. 
Continental  exhibitors  were  also  represented  by  Messrs. 
Makoy  &  Co.,  Liege,  who  had  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate for  a  new  dwarf  Tillandsia  (Platystachys) 
complanata,  which  bears  beautiful  blue  flowers ;  and  by 
M.  Wendland,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Herrenhausen,  Han- 
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several  beautiful  new  hybrid  bedding  Lobelias,  which, 
from  the  compactness  of  their  habit  and  the  density  and 
bright  colours  of  their  flowers,  give  much  promise.  The 
most  noticeable  were  Sunset,  a  medium  variety,  with  very 
flat  petals,  in  colour  the  nearest  approach  to  a  red  that 
we  have  ;  Ivory  Peari,  the  best  white,  so  far,  in  the  pumila 
section  ;  Erinus  Charming,  white  centre  with  coerulean- 
blue  margin  ;  Purple  Prince,  a  medium  variety,  flowers 
shaded  purple,  with  a  small  white  eye,  very  dense,  and 
flat  ;  Celestial  Blue,  one  of  the  pumila  section,  very  dwarf 
and  free-flowering;  and  Brilliant,  rich  deep  blue,  also  be- 
longing to  the  Erinus  section,  and  having  large  flat 
flowers.  The  two  last  named  had  First-class  Certificates. 
A  very  free-flowering  white  variety  of  the  speciosa 
type  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee, 
under  the  name  of  White  Perfection,  and  a  similar  award 
was  made  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Norman,  Plumstead,  exhi- 
bited several  new  seedling  Picotees.  and  received  the 
highest  honours  for  two  varieties,  named  respectively 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Morning  Star.  Special  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Trentham,  for  a  fine  cut  spike 
of  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  and  a  nice  plant  of 
Barkeria  spectabilis ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  a  box  con- 
taining cut  flowers  of  8  distinct  sorts  of  Spirreas ;  to  G. 
F.  Wilson,  Esq..  for  a  beautiful  group  of  Lilies,  including 
one  of  the  canadense  type,  brought  by  Mr.  Robinson 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  gr.  to 
Bishop  Sumner,  Famham  Castle,  for  a  wonderfully  fine 
specimen  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  on  which  were 
150  spikes  of  flowers  ;  and  for  a  nice  plant  of  the 
beautiful  white  Maxillaria  venusta  ;  to  Mr.  Denning, 
for  a  group  of  Orchids,  alluded  to  elsewhere  ;  to 
Mr,  Mackintosh,  Hammersmith,  for  a  well-grown  speci- 
men of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  ;  and  to  Mr.  Cranston 
for  some  very  fine  cut  Roses,  of  which  several  good  boxes 
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Hepper,  Acton,  sent  a  group  of  very  dw; 
and  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  Moor  Park, 


also  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had 
First-class  Certificates  for  Roses  Comtesse  d'O-xford,  and 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
T.  Milner,  Bradford,  for  Fuchsia  (tricolor)  Sunray. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  sent  9  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  an  interesting  group  of  new  plants,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  small  collection  from  the  gardens 
of  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  F. 
Peacock,  Esq. ,  exhibited  anew  Agave,  under  the  provisional 
name  of  miradorensis,  which  the  Committee  requested 
light  be  shown  again  when  further  developed.  Mr. 
^  dwarf  Cockscombs, 
.  Rickmansworth, 
:  flowers  of  a  pure  white  Verbena  named  White  King, 
of  which  the  Committee  requested  to  see  a  plant.  If  it 
has  the  well  known  habit  of  the  old  Purple  King  it  will  be 
a  grand  acquisition  as  a  bedder. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  medium-sized  tent  was 
erected  near  by,  and  was  made  exceedingly  attractive 
with  large  collections  of  very  choice  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  & 
Son,  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Mr. 
Parker,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  and  Mr.  J. 
Mann,  Brentwood,  &c.  In  Mr.  Williams'  excellent  group 
were  a  specimen  of  Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  with  four 
spikes  of  flowers,  a  very  healthy  example  of  Thunia  alba, 
with  13  beautiful  spikes,  capital  pots  of  Miltonia  specta- 
bilis,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  and  Cattleya  Wameri ; 
some  handsome  medium-sized  Palms,  Dracasnas, 
Heaths,  Yuccas,  Pandanads,  &c. ,  and  a  glorious  plant 
of  Adiantum  farleyense.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  beauti- 
fully grown  plants  of  Dracjenas  Mooreana,  regina, 
Yotingii,  Wisemanii,  Chelsoni,  porphyrophylla  ;  of  Orchids, 
Grammatophyllum  Ellisianum,  with  one  charming 
spike ;  four  beautiful  examples  of  Dendrobium  Ben- 
sonije,  Oncidium  obryzatum,  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
Dendrochilum  filiforrae,  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Palms,  Liliums,  &c.  From  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  came  a  nice  group  of  Palms, 
Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants: 
and  Mr.  Denning  had  in  his  rich  collection  of  Orchids  an 
example  of  Oncidium  macranthum  with  a  spike  about 
10  feet  long,  on  which  were  29  flowers,  splendid  in  size 
and  more  bnlliant  in  coloiar  than  it  has  been  seen  before  ; 
a  very  healthy  specimen  of  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
with  a  dozen  beautiful  spikes;  and  nice  plants  of 
Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Miltonia  Regnellii  purpurea,  Catt- 
leya Schilleriana,  Stenia  fimbriata,  &c.  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  sent  a  capital  collection  of 
Phloxes,  (including  6  in  8-inch  pots),  which  took  a  ist  prize. 
The  remainder  were  in  much  larger  pots,  and  from  their 
compact  habit,  capital  spikes,  and  brightly  coloured 
flowers,  it  is  evident  that  the  size  above  mentioned  is 
much  too  small.  Mr.  Mann  sent  a  dozen  nice  baskets  of 
Zonal  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  from  Mr.  Parker 
came  a  wonderfully  rich  group  of  12  perennials  in  12-inch 
pots,  which  took  the  ist  prize.  The  plants  were  about 
18  inches  through,  and  under  2  feet  in  height,  clothed 
with  foliage  to  the  pots,  and  covered  with  flowers, 
especially  Campanulata  carpatica.  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
CEnothera  venusta,  Betonica  hirsuta,  Tradescantia 
virginica  rtibra,  &c.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society,  for  12  Picotees  and 
12  Carnations,  Mr.  N.  j^orman.  Crescent  Road, 
Plumstead,  being  ist,  and  Mr.  Pizzey,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  2d  in  the  class  for  Picotees,  the 
awards  being  reversed  in  the  class  for  Carnations. 
Similar  classes  were  also  made  by  tha  Society,  Mr. 
Norman  being  ist  for  Picotees,  and  Mr.  Turner  for 
Carnations.  Mf.  Hooper,  Bath,  had  an  extra  prize  for 
capital  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  the  above-named  flowers, 
and  some  fair  Pansies,  Pinks,  &c.,  came  from  Mr.  Bragg 
and  Messrs.  E.  Shenton  &  Co.  M.  Verschaflelt,  Ghent, 
sent  over  a  dozen  excellent  standard  Orange  trees,  nice 
bushy  heads  on  clean  stems,  about  4  feet  high. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  sent  very  fine  [specimens  of 
four  varieties  of  Pine-apples  cut  from  plants  16  months 
old;  their  weights  were  as  follows  :—Enville,  11  lb. 
4  oz.  ;  Smooth  Cayenne,  7  lb.  8  oz.  ;  Charlotte  Roths- 
child, 6  lb.  8  oz.  ;  and  Queen,  5  lb.  10  oz.  A  Special 
Certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  sent  fruit  of  a  new  large  deep  black 
Cherry,  named  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt,  to  which 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  voted.  The  same  award 
was  also  made  to  Mr.  Bradley,  Littledale,  Southwell, 
for  a  large  fine  flavoured  Strawberry,  named  The 
Amateur ;  and  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  for  their 
excellent  new  Grape  the  Ascot  Citronelle,  a  variety 
having  a  very  high  flavour,  and  the  excellent  character  of 
hanging  well  and  not  cracking.  Special  Certificates  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  for  a  collection  of  fruit, 
consisting  of  Cherries,  Nectarines,  and  three  varieties  of 
Strawberries  ;  and  to  Mr.  Bland,  gr.  to  Earl  Kilmorey, 
Gordon  House,  Isleworth,  for  a  dozen  finely-ripened  and 
coloured  Eariy  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches.  Mr.  Hepper, 
gr.  to  P.  S.  Millard,  Esq.,  Acton,  sent  capital  specimens 
of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
gr.  to  the  Eari  of  Gainsborough,  Exton  Park,  sent  a  brace 
of  Cucumbers,  a  hybrid  between  Worcester  Prize 
and  Carter's  Champion.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
offered  two  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
the  1st  of  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord 
Carrington,  he  being  the  only  exhibitor.  His  collection 
was  a  large  one,  and  comprised  first-rate  examples  of 
Asparagus,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  Scorzo- 
nera,  Potatos,  Globe  Artichokes  ;  Carter's  Hundredfold, 
Laxton's  Supreme,  and  Carter's  Imperial  Wonder,  Peas  ; 
capital  Broad  and  Kidney  Beans,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  &c.  Mr.  James,  gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq. , 
sent  a  seedhngPea  of  considerable  merit,  named  "James' 
Prolific,"  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet, 
carrying  a  first-rate  crop  of  well-iUled  straight  pods, 
about  3 — 4  inches  long. 


The  Channel    Islands  Exhibition.— This  exhibi- 
tion, in  its  scope  and  object,  the  variety  and  excellence  ol 


its  details,  and  its  successful  financial  results,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Channel  Islands,  has 
just  closed  after  a  three  weeks'  career.  It  was  held  in  the 
building  and  grounds  belonging  to  Victoria  College, 
Jersey,  a  site  which,  by  its  natural  beauty,  materially 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  show,  in  which  were 
comprised  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  native  art 
and  industry  departments,  with  such  rare  objects  as  the 
islands  possessed  added,  and  lent  for  the  occasion. 

Though  our  remarks  in  these  columns  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  hor.ticultural  section,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
most  distinctive  and  interesting  feature  was  the  display 
of  native  cattle  in  numbers  nearly  equalling  the  great 
English  shows,  and  exhibiting  an  amount  of  beauty 
unprecedented,  and  worthy  of  foreign  admiration. 
Since  Oxford,  of  last  year,  the  cattle  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  have  been  classed  separately,  an  arrangement 
which  has  obviated  future  disputes,  and  which  any 
observer  would  here  acknowledge  as  just,  and  long 
delayed.  To  the  English  mind  these  breeds,  so  distinct, 
were  long  known  as Alderney— an  islandwhich  contributed 
no  specimen  to  the  show.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cattle,  while  assimilating  as  opposed  to  the  larger  English 
breeds,  have  each  their  sturdy  partisans  in  the  islands, 
and  are  now  generally  recognised  as  best  when  kept  from 
intermingling.     But  to  our  task. 

The  horticultural  section,  though  deficient  in  some 
parts,  owing  to  the  cold  and  backward  spring,  and  lately 
to  the  incessant  rains— this  is  our  fabulous  spring  and 
glowing  summer  '—presented,  as  a  whole,  great  excel- 
lence. The  florist  accustomed  to  London,  Manchester, 
or  Leeds,  would  miss  the  gorgeous  foliaged  plants  which 
by  their  facility  of  grouping  diversify  the  monotony  of 
staged  specimens. 

There  is  not  a  stove-house,  worthy  of  such  designation, 
in  either  island,  and  those  scientific  head  gardeners,  the 
glory  of  the  mother  country,  would  not  find  scope  here. 
The  work  seen  is,  therefore,  mainly  amateur,  and  very 
good  as  such. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  fruit  culture,  and  especially  in 
Grapes,  which  are  largely  exported,  and  generally  grown 
to  suit  the  market,  and  do  not  exhibit  that  standard  of 
merit  which  scientific  training  produces.  The  best  grower 
Pond,  the  well  known  proprietor  of 
rseries.  The  Grapes  exhibited  by 
this  veteran  were  of  an  excellence  and  perfection  in  staging 
seldom  seen  in  our  best  metropolitan  shows. 

The  tent  containing  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
was  designed  by  the  secretary.  Major  Howell,  and  a  great 
advance— resisting  bravely  the  fierce  easteriy  gale  which 
raged  round  the  exhibition  buildings,  and  had  previously 
ungiillantly  poured  its  fury  on  the  choir  of  ladies,  and 
raised  the  hair  on  many  an  official  head 
momentous  instant  devoted  to  photographic  ; 

The  blooms  of  Roses  were  generally  good,  though  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  cold  rain  had  been  most 
adverse.  In  these  Mr.  De  Faye  was  1st.  The  Roses 
from  Guernsey  had  besides  a  rough  sea  voyage  to  endure, 
but  sustained  the  competition  without  disadvantage. 
Much  of  the  show  consisted  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cap- 
tain Saumarez  talcing  the  silver  medal,  Mr.  Le  Sueur  was 
2d.  Mr.  Markland  showed  very  good  double  Pelargo- 
niums. In  Ferns  the  competition  was  keen,  Mr.  Cutlan 
taking  the  silver  medal.  Mr.  Saunders,  nurseryman, 
showed  the  rarest  Ferns  in  the  sixes.  Probably  the 
choicest  gems  of  this  section  were  Mr.  Pond's  seedling 
Pelargoniums,  Silver  Tricolors,  in  which  were  Mrs.  Rousby 
(which  Mr.  Turner  lately  exhibited,  and  was  1st  as  the 
best  new  variety  of  its  class),  a  beautiful  plant,  of  good 
size  ;  and  Miss  Pond,  which  to  us  seemed  even  superior 
and  richer  in  colour,  though  not  so  flat  in  the  leaf  as  Mrs. 
Rousby.     These  two  will  prove  decided  acquisitions. 

Among  the  fruit  were  dishes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Mr.  Pond  being  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  his  collection 
of  Grapes,  comprising  noble  Canon  Hall,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden  Champion,  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh, 
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The  other  departments  of  the  exhibition  were  wel 
filled,  and  the  whole  matter  has  proved  a  great  success 
originating,  as  it  did,  with  the  energetic  President,  Mr 
C.  P,  Le  Comu,  and  patronised  by  as  many  as  io,oo< 
visitors  in  a  single  day. 


WOODBRIDGE      HORTICULTURAL  :      Ju/l'    13.  —  This 

Society  held  its  annual  summer  show  in  the  grounds  of 
W.  P.  T.  Phillips,  The  Grange,  a  situation  admirably 
adapted  for  such  a  display  ;  indeed,  a  more  beautiful  spot 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  mansion  stands 
upon  rising  ground  in  a  well-wooded  park,  in  which  may 
be  seen  many  fine  examples  of  Cedars,  Oaks,  and  Beeches; 
it  also  commands  many  enchanting  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  with  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Deben 
in  the  distance.  The  visitors  were  further  permitted  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of  a  very  nicely  laid-out 
and  well-kept  garden,  which  added  materially  to  their 
enjoyment.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Phillips  assist  the  Society 
by  thus  throwing  open  his  beautiful  grounds  to  the 
visitors,  but  he  also  rendered  material  assistance  to  the 
show  with  the  productions  of  his  own  gardener,  thus 
making  it  the  finest  and  largest  exhibition  ever  yet  held 
in  the  town  of  Woodbridge.  One  plant  in  particular, 
from  Mr.  Phillips'  garden,  deserves  special  notice,  a 
remarkably  handsome  and  well  grown  pyramidal  Fuchsia, 
called  Julius  Andrd.  which  measured  8  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  6  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  model, 
from  which  many  of  our  London  exhibitors  of  this  grace- 
ful plant  might  take  a  lesson  with  advantage. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  both  those  with  beautiful 
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flowers  and  those  with  ornamental  leaves,  wei 
creditably  represented,    so   also  were  hardy  : 

Ferns,   the  best  collection  of  fine-foliage  plai ^ 

from  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  and  the  bes*t 
collection  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  G.  Berry,  Ipswich.  Heaths, 
Geraniums,  and  quantities  of  soft-wooded  plants,  were 
also  shown  in  excellent  condition,  proving  how  valuable 
they  are  for  decoration  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
for,  without  them,  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
would  almost  be  without  flowers  ;  amongst  them  may  be 
named  Achimenes  and  Balsams,  which  were  shown  in 
excellent  condition  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  King. 
Cut  Roses  were  another  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  carrying  off  the  silver  cup  for 
the  best  24  ;  whilst  Mr.  Keen,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  was  2d  with  a  very  fine  set,  and  Mr.  W.  NichoU, 
ist  in  the  class  for  6.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  flowers  exhi- 
bited on  Thursday  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen.     We  were  also  very  pleased  to  see  prizes  offered  for 

on.  of  Ipswich,  being 
st,  and  Mr.  J.  Buxjoii  2d.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  we  have  certainly  been  losers  by 
banishing  so  many  of  our  fine  hardy  plants  from  the 
flower-borders.  The  table  decorations  produced  exhibited 
excellent  taste,  the  prize  offered  by  Lord  Mahon  for  the 
best  going  to  Mrs.  Wrinch  for  an  exquisitely-arranged 
epergne  :  Mr.  Goldsmith,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Day.  also  carried 
off'  1st  honours  for  dinner-table  plants.  Hand  bouquets 
were  shown  in  quantities,  and  were  very  tastefully 
arranged,  Mrs.  Keen  carrying  off  the  ist  prize  in  this  class. 
The  Woodbridge  show  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
excellent  display  of  fruit,  and  this  season  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  Grapes,  in  particular,  were 
very  fine,  both  as  regards  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  as  well 
as  general  finish  and  colour ;  indeed,  we  have  not  seen 
their  equals  at  any  exhibition  during  the  present  season. 
The  principal  contributors  were  Mr.  Blair,  Shrublands 
Gardens ;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Whitton  ;  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Nacton  :  and  Mr.  Irving,  of  Easton.  Peaches.  Melons, 
Cherries,  and  Strawberries  were  also  very  good.  For  the 
best  basket  of  fruit,  artistically  arranged,  not  less  than 
8  varieties,  Mr.  Blair,  of  Shrublands,  was  ist  with  a 
choice  lot,  and  Mr.  J.  Groom  2d. 

The  cottagers*  classes  were  admirably  sustained,  and 
the  fine  collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables  contributed 
gave  ample  proof  that  great  attention  must  have  been 
given  to  the  garden  after  the  usual  toil  of  the  day  was 
over,  especially  when  we  consider  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  every  one  has  had  to  contend  during  this 
changeable  and  fickle  season.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  visitors,  to  whose  enjoyment  the  band  of  the 
2d  Queen's  Bays,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cousins, 
added  considerably,  continuing  to  enliven  the  company 
with  exquisite  music  up  to  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  gathering  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks,  thus  ending  the  most  successful  meeting  the 
Society  has  yet  held. 


South  Notts  Horticultural.— The  20th  annual 
exhibition  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  on  the 
Sconce  Hills.  Newark,  and  was  by  far  the  best  ever  held 
(with  the  exception  of  Nottingham)  in  the  county.  The 
floral  and  horticultural  exhibition  took  place  in  several 
large  tents,  and  immediately  adjoining  them  was  a  tent 
devoted  to  a  show  of  poultry  by  the  Newark  Society. 
All  the  tents  were  well  stocked  with  an  excellent  display. 
The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  a  manifest 
advance  upon  previous  years,  while  the  fruit  in  quality 
was  very  good,  the  Roses  fine,  and  the  vegetables 
even  superior  to  the  late  show  at  Nottingham.  The  great 
prize  of  the  day  was  a  silver  cup.  value  ten  guineas,  for 
12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  half  to  be  blooming, 
the  other  foliage.  For  this  prize  three  competitors 
put  in  an  appearance  —  Mr.  Cooper,  nurseryman,  of 
Derby  ;  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  of  Caunton  ;  and  Mr. 
Nevile.  Many  of  Mr.  Cooper's  were  large  plants, 
especially  the  foliage,  but  several  of  them  had  seen  their 
best  day,  while  some  of  the  flowering  plants  were  not  A  i. 
The  specimen  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  was  first-rate, 
but  the  Dipladenia  amabilis,  though  nicely  bloomed  and 
coloured,  rather  spare  in  foliage.  Allamanda  cathartica 
and  Hendersonii  wanted  finish,  while  Erica  Parmentieriana 
rosea,  though  a  nice  plant,  was  not  in  bloom.  The  spe- 
cimen of  Pandanus  elegantissimus  was  superb,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  Croton  angustifolium.  finely  coloured, 
with  its  golden  tresses  sweeping  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  other  Crotons  were  not  good,  but  there  was  a  fine 
plant,  10  to  12  feet  high,  of  Seaforthia  elegans.  and  fine 
Fan  and  Sago  Palms.  Mr.  Hole's  plantswere  smaller,  but 
more  rare,  most  of  them  in  fine  health.  Anthuriiim 
Scherzerianum,  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  its  brilliant 
spathes  ;  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  in  nice  condition ; 
Dipladenia  amabilis  rather  pale  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  nice  heads  of  bloom  ;  Erica  Parmentieriana 


plants ;  A.  metallica  ;  the  Thief  Palm.  Phcenicophormm 
sechellarum,  with  its  broad,  handsome  foliage  ;  Thrinax 
radiata.  another  elegant  Palm,  and  nice  specimens  of 
Veitchii,  Sanchezia  nobilis,  and  a  very  promising 
young  specimen  of  Croton  angustifolium.  The  plants 
matched  well,  and  formed  an  admirable  group.  In  the 
collection  sent  by  G.  Nevile.  Esq.,  the  best  plants 
were  Croton  augustifolum,  Alocasia  Lowii,  very 
fine,  in  fact  superb  ;  Croton  variegatum,  a  pyra- 
mid. 6  feet  high  ;  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 
nicely  bloomed  ;  and  Alocasia  metallica.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  6  plants  Mr.  Cooper  also  obtained  rst  honours, 
with  a  finely  bloomed  Allamanda  grandiflora.  Erica 
Aitoniana,  E.  Turnbullii,  in  fine  condition.  E.  Irbyana. 
E.  Spenceri.  not  good  ;  Dipladenia  amabilis,  fine  in 
colour  ;  and  a  passable  D.  crassinoda.  The  2d  prize  went 
deservedly  to  Mrs.  G.  Gilstrap,  who  had  a  superbly 
bloomed  Pleroma  elegans.  the  bright  purple  flowers  pro- 
ducing quite  a  glow  ;  Stephanotis  floribunda.  finely 
bloomed,  but  ratherformal ;  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides, 
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good  ;  Erica    depressa,    an    upright    growing   and   very 
remarkable  variety,  nearly  3  feet  high. 

For  foliage  plants  Mr.  Hole  obtained  the  ist  posi 
with  some  nice  healthy  plants— Caryota  urens,  Blechi 
corcovadense.   Maranta  vittata,  Gymnostachyum  Pie 
and  Fittonia  ar^yroneura.      Mr.  Cooper  sent  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  the  Fan  Palm,  two  Crotons,    Gymnogramma 
Martensii.  and  Dasylirion  gracile.  A  3d  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  Eari  Brownlow,  who  had  the 
perfectly  powdered  silver  Ferns,  Gymnogramma  pern 
argyrophylla,  we  ever  saw.    In  the  Ferns  Mr.  Moore  took 
the  ist  position,  with  really  fine  plants  of  Woodwardia 
radicans,   Cyathea  medullaris,  Adiantium  cuneatum 
the  singular  Lomaria  cycadifolia.     Mr.  Cooper  wa 
and  W.   Newton,   Esq.,  and   Mrs.    Bradley  took   equal 
3d  prizes. 

In  Lycopods  Mr.  Hole  was  again  ist  with 
clean  well-grown  specimens,  the  best  being  Selaginella 
Poulterii,  inasquifolia,  Martensii.  formqsa,  apoda,  ar  " 
csesia.  Mr.  Moore  sent  smaller  plants  of  S.  flabellat 
laevigata,  Willdenovii,  Wallichii,  and  Martensii.  M 
Newton  had  also  some  nicely-grown  small  plants,  among 
which  we  saw  the  rather  scarce  S.  involvens.  In  the  clas: 
for  6  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Hole  was  again  rst,  and  Mr. 
Moore  sent  the  most  elegant  of  all  Palms,  Cocos  Wedde- 
liana.  Cut  flowers  were  abundant,  but  most  of  then 
clumsily  arranged,  while  the  judging  of  them  was  ir 
several  cases  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Roses  were  grand,  far  superior  to  those  at  the  Notting- 
ham show,  and  the  competition  close  and  spirited.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class,  for  48  blooms,  Mr.  Frettingham,  ol 
Beeston,  obtained  the  ist  place,  with  the  following 
flowers,  most  of  them  superbly  grown,  though  a  little 
bruised  from  the  storms  of  the  last  few  days  : — Abel 
Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty  of  Waltham.  Cent"  '" 
rosea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Charles  Margottin,  Charles 
Verdier,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dr. 
Andry,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Due 
de  Wellington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Elie  Morel,  Exposi- 
tion de  Brie,  Franfois  T.acharme,  Henry  Ledechaux, 
Horace  Vemet,  John  Keynes,  John  Hopper,  Jules 
Calcot,  La  France,  Leopold  Hausburg.  Lord  Macaulay 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood,  Madame  Boll,  Mademoiselle 
Bonnaire,  Madame  Cldmencejoigneaux,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Madame  Charles  Verdier,  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Rady,  Madame  Rivers,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Maurice 
Bemardin,  Miss  Ingram,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 
Prince  de  Portia,  S^nateur  de  Vaisse,  Victor  Verdier, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  America,  Climbing  Devonien- 
sis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  Celine 
Forestier.  Mr.  Merryweather,  of  Southwell,  took  the 
2d  place.  In  the  class  for  36  Roses,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole 
obtained  the  ist  place  with  fine  blooms,  among  which 
the  following,  in  fine  condition  :  —  Madame  Furtado, 
Madame  Boll,  Madame  Caillat,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marechal  Niel,  Sunateur  Vaisse.  Souvenir  dun 
Ami,  John  Hopper,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Elie  Morel, 
and  President.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Pochin  took  the 
2d  place  with  flowers  scarcely  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding, the  best  being  Leopold  Hausburg,  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Niphetos  (rarely  seen),  Gloire 
de  Vitry,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
Jean  Cherpin,  Due  de  Rohan,  Turenne,  and  Abel  Grand. 
These  flowers  were  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the 
colours.  In  18  Roses,  the  prizes  were  taken  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Ellison,  Mrs.  G.  Gilstrap,  T.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  and  G. 
Fillingham,  Esq.,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand. 
In  12  Roses,  one  of  our  amateur  growers  put  up  a  superb 
stand,  containing  Marie  Baumann.  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  C.  Wood,  Centifolia  rosea,  Charies 
lefebvre,  S&nateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andry,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Jean  Lambert.  Madame  Canrobert. 
and  La  France.  These  were  almost  faultless.  The  fruit 
put  up  by  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  Lord  Brownlow,  formed 
an  excellent  collection.  It  contained  a  nice  Queen 
Pine,  superb  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  Grapes,  two  dishes  of  Peaches  and  the  same 
of  Nectarines,  Golden  Perfection  and  Hybrid  Melon, 
the  latter  of  large  size ;  Alma  and  President  Straw- 
berries, some  nice  Bananas,  and  Brown  Turkey  and 
other  Figs.  These  were  all  clean,  neatly  set  up,  and 
thoroughly  first-class.  Mr.  Moore  also  took  ist  prize  for 
Black  Grapes  with  the  Hamburgh,  for  White  Grapes  with 
Foster's  Seedling.  A  nice  pot  Vine  was  shown  from 
Kelham,  G.  Manners-Sutton.  Esq.,  who  had  prizes  for 
Peaches  and  several  other  things.  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
and  Apples,  of  last  year,  were  shown  by  several 
exhibitors. 
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grand  in  any  season,  but  from'the  past  they  were  extra- 
ordinary. Potatos  were  a  grand  show,  and  seemed  to 
have  special  charms  for  the  working  people,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Onions,  some  of  which  must  have  weighed 
more  than  i  lb.  each. 


St.  Ann's  Amateur  Florai,  and  Horticul- 
tural :  July  13.— The  people  of  Nottingham,  more 
especially  the  working  classes,  are  devotedly  fond  of  a 
garden ;  and,  consequently,  the  show-grounds  were 
visited  by  immense  crowds.  The  flower  and  fruit  show 
was  held,  as  usual,  in  a  large  tent,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  there  was  a  very  handsome  collection  of  plants, 
including  a  young  Fig  tree  in  fruit,  some  very  handsome 
Fems  contributed  by  Mr.  Hampson,  and  a  collection  of 
wild  Thyme,  Musk,  and  other  plants.  The  great  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  collection  of  Roses,  which  indicated 
an  improvement,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  upon  any 
previous  exhibition.  There  was  a  splendid  array  of 
Fuchsias,  the  chief  prizes  being  taken  by  Mr.  Hampson 
and  Mr.  Green.  A  selection  of  Coleus,  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Mallett,  attracted  attention  ;  Mr.  R.  Beard  also  showed 
some  excellent  greenhouse  plants ;  as  did  Mr.  Bull. 
Sweet  Williams  and  .\ntirrhinums  were  in  abundance, 
and  the  latter  were  remarkable  for  delicacy  and 
mingling     of    colour.       Stocks     were    not    so     good. 
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the  season.  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Street,  sent  a  gigantic  Mushroom,  measuring 
10  inches  across.  The  show  of  wild  flowers  was  admirable, 
A  class  of  pot  Roses,  the  extra  prize  for  which  was  giver 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Cutts,  brought  out  some  beautiful  speci' 
mens.  The  designs  for  geometrical  gardens  brought 
together  several  competitors.  The  season  has  been  somi 
what  against  the  fruit,  but,  notwithstanding,  there  was 
very  creditable  show,  the  Raspberries  being  a  good 
feature.  The  Cucumbers  were  of  fine  quality,  and  the 
Potatos,  Cauhflowers,  Parsley,  and  Shallots,  particularly 
worth  an  inspection. 

For  12  Roses  the  highest  honours  were  taken  by  M 
G.  Johnson  with  some  splendid  flowers,  while  a  very  good 
2d  collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Grundy,  who  h; 
amongst  others,  fine  flowers  of  Madame  la  Baronne 
Rothschild,  a  superb  variety,  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour 
and  our  old  friends,  John  Hopper  and  Centifolia  rosea 
the  latter  a  fine  flower  in  splendid  condition.  Mr.  W 
Milton  was  3d,  with  a  nice  stand,  containing  Due  de 
Rohan,  Marie  Baumann,  very  fine  ;  and  a  good  flower  of 
Charles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  Frettingham,  nurserymar 
Beeston,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms 
for  competition.  These  included  some  of  the  finest 
varieties,  and  were  much  admired. 

The  ist  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was  taken  by  Mr. 
E.  Loseby.  who  had  excellent  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
fine  Gooseberries.  Currants.  &c.  This  was  a  nice  assort- 
ment,  and  very  neatly  arranged.  Some  splendid  Apple; 
of  last  year's  growth  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
viz..  Lord  Nelson,  Carolina  Pippin,  and  Golden  Russet, 
&c.  The  vegetables  were  the  next  to  the  Roses  in  im- 
portance and  interest,  Potatos  being  especially  good. 
The  Early  Rose  figured  very  conspicuous,  being  easily 
recognised  by  its  colour.  Some  exhibitors  had  bee: 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  deep-eyed  varieties,  and  these 
were  very  properly  overlooked  by  the  judges. 


Society  of  Biblical  Arch.kology  :  July  4.- 
Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S-.4.,  &c.,  in  the  chai: 
B.  T.  Lowne,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.M.S,,  read  a  paper 
on  the  flora  of  Palestine.  He  considered  that  it 
prised  eight  distinct  elements, — four  the  dominant  ( 
ing  floras  of  Southern  Europe,  Russian  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  that  of  Arabia  and  Nonh-'Westem  India. 
Each  of  these  floras  were  stated  to  occupy  a  distinct 
region  of  the  country.  Interspersed  with  these  are  found 
numerous  examples  of  plants  belonging  to  Palearctic 
Europe,  "constituting  its  fifth  element.  The  arctic  flora 
of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  constitute  the  sixth.  Mr.  Lowne 
thought  further  that  the  Cedars  of  the  Lebanon  moraines, 
and  tiic  Papyrus  of  the  Jordan  lakes  were  the  remnants 
of  two  ancient  and  almost  extinct  floras  belonging  to  two 
distant  geological  periods. 

James  Collins,  Esq.  {Pharmaceutical  Museum),  read  a 
paper  upon  the  gums,  perfumes,  and  resins  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  partictilarly  pointing  out  the  fact  that  few  of 
them  were  indigenous  to  Palestine,  and  that  many  had 
been  WTongly  named  by  the  Greek  and  later  Latin 
botanists.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  Mr.  Collins 
detailed  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  true  and 
false  Balm  of  Gilead.  Ladanum,  Sandal-wood,  &c.,  and 
the  greater  or  less  efficacy  of  their  medicinal  properties. 
In  concluding,  the  author  promised  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gums  of  the  Bible,  at  greater  length,  on 
another  occasion. 

Mr.  Lowne  and  Mr.  Collins  brought  for  exhibition  a 
large  number  of  mounted  specimens,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  gums,  perfumes,  &c.,  to  illustrate  their 
respective  papers.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Co.,  of  Chelsea, 
had  also  sent  some  pots  of  Palestine  flowers,  which  were 
by  a  most  imfortunate  accident  returned  before  the 
meeting.  


Florists'  Flowers. 


In  the  hope  of  in  some  measure  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  cultivation  of  The  Auricula,  and  of  inducing  a 
more  ample  display  of  them  at  our  spring  shows,  at 
which  these  quaint  and  interesting  flowers  are  beginning 
again  to  attract  some  attention,  we  reproduce  in  a  con- 
densed form  some  excellent  instructions  for  their  culti- 
vation, commtmicated  to  the  '*  Florist  and  Pomologist" 
by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth,  of  Huddersfield  : — 

As  regards  the  healthy  growth  and  preservation  of 
the  Auricula,  1  believe  that  a  sound,  sweet,  wholesome 
soil  is  the  first  consideration.  The  mixture  which  1 
have  prepared  and  made  use  of  for  over  thirty  years 
has  brought  me  the  most  complete  success,  and,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  it.  Half  a 
century  ago,  Mr.  Emmerton,  of  Bamet,  gave  us  his 
work  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula.  His  plan  of 
management  through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
is  excellent,  if  duly  followed  out ;  but  the  labour  and 
expense  attending  the  procuring  of  the  soils  which  he 
recommends  I  look  upon  as  time  lost,  and  money  spent 
to  little  purpose.  Goose  dung,  night-soil,  sugar-bakers' 
scum,  bullock's  blood,  &c.,  having  been  got  together 
and  having  gone  through  all  the  processes  recom- 
mended, are  not  a  whit  better  for  the  purpose  than  the 
one  plain,  simple  manure,  cow-dung,  which  is  easily 
obtainable  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  tried 
horse-dung,  as  recommended  by  some  of  the  Lanca- 
shire growers  ;  also  night-soil,  cow-dung  and  night- 
soil  mixed,  and  sheep-dung  mixed  with  yellow  loam, 
and  again  with  black  turfy  loam.  This  latter  I  found 
to  answer  better  than  anything  I  had  then  tried  ;  but 
after  all  the  experiments,  Emmerton's  into  the  bargain, 
I  have  never  found  anything  answer  so  well  for  secunng 
a  continued  healthy  growth,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  plants,  as  the  one  manure, — cow-dung,  got  together 
id  mixed  up  as  I  shall  now  recommend. 

Take  two-thirds  cow-dung  clear  from  straw  or  other 
littery  stuff  used  as  bedding  for  the  cows.     It  will 


atiswer  well  enough  if  taken  from  the  cow-shed  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  if  it  can  be  got  from  the  fields 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
cows  are  feeding  on  grasses  alone,  the  manure  will  be 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Previously  to  getting 
in  the  dung,  be  prepared  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  right  sort  of  earth.  Black  peaty  loam  from  the 
moors,  such  as  may  be  got  on  the  moors  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of 
loam,  being  more  congenial  to  the  nature  and  habit  of 
the  Auricula  and  of  most  other  alpine  plants.  Along 
with  this  loam,  if  got  from  the  localities  just  indicated, 
will  be  obtained  a  portion  of  white,  gritty  sand  (not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  though  a  sufficiency  may  be 
got  about  the  same  places)  which  will  be  all  the  better 
if  a  little  coarse.  First  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
sand  with  the  black  peaty  loam,  and  run  the  mass 
through  a  fine  sieve  ;  then  take,  say,  three  barrowsful 
of  clear  cow-dung,  and  one  barrowful  of  the  mixed 
mould  and  sand,  and  incorporate,  beating  them  up  to- 
gether in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  bricklayers  or 
stonemasons  beat  their  mortar  for  building  purposes. 
After  this,  wheel  the  compost  on  to  some  open  space 
in  the  garden  or  field,  where  it  may  have  the  benefit  of 
exposure  to  all  weathers — frost,  sun,  and  air.  When 
got  into  a  heap  in  this  way,  allow  it  to  lie  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  chop  it  down, 
and  give  it  a  regular  turn-over,  repeating  the  chopping 
and  turning  every  three  weeks  or  so,  until  it  is  fit  for 
use,  which  will  be  in  about  15  or  18  months.  Thus, 
if  the  ingredients  are  got  together  in  May  or  June,  as 
recommended,  the  compost  will,  by  this  frequent  chop- 
ping and  turning  over,  be  quite  fit  for  use  by  the  'fol- 
lowing November  twelve  months  ;  but  as  that  is  the 
wrong  season  for  repotting  the  plants,  it  should  be 
fetched  in,  put  into  tubs,  and  covered  up  till  the  spring 
dressing-up  time — February,  and  repotting  time — July. 
A  few  days  previously  to  making  use  of  the  compost, 
the  quantity  required  should  be  taken  from  the  tub, 
and  run  through  a  sieve  not  over  fine,  say  |-inch  or 
|-inch  mesh,  as  the  plants  thrive  best  in  rather  lumpy 
earth,  and  certainly  do  not  like  their  roots  and  fibres 
choked  up  in  fine  close  stuff.  After  sifting  the  earth 
in  this  way,  spread  it  out  in  the  open  air  for  a  day  or 
two  before  using  it,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  mouldy  matter 
(a  very  requisite  precaution),  at  the  same  time  keeping 
off  the  rain  and  wet,  as  it  is  best  to  have  it  rather  dry, 
both  for  top-dressing  and  re-potting. 

July  is  the  month  I  most  recommend  for  performing 
the  operation  of  repotting.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  the  compost  in  readiness  by  about  the  second 
week  in  July,  cannot  do  better  than  commence  without 
delay.  First  of  all,  if  the  compost  has  been  stowed 
away  in  a  heap  for  any  length  of  time,  it  should  be 
spread  out  thinly  for  a  day  or  so  in  the  open  air,  where 
it  can  have  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  keep  off  rain  or  damp  of  any  kind,  for  the  drier  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  used  the  better.  Should  new 
pots  have  to  be  employed,  they  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  at  least  24  hours  before  using  ;  or  if  old 
ones,  in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing,  have  to 
be  again  worked  up,  soak  them  also,  and  with  a  brush, 
cleanse  them  thoroughly  of  all  dirt  and  motUdy  matter 
they  may  have  about  them.  This  thorough  cleansing 
is  very  important.  AU  those  plants  which  have  been 
in  their  pots  and  in  the  same  mould  for  the  whole  year 
will  be  best  taken  out,  and  should  have  the  old  earth 
shaken  entirely  from  the  roots,  and  then  with  a  sharp 
knife  the  fibrous  roots  should  be  shortened,  so  that 
they  can  be  spread  out  in  the  pots  without  being 
cramped  or  bent  when  filling  in  the  new  compost. 
The  main  carrot  root,  too,  if  long,  should  be  cut  clean 
off  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top,  leaving  just 
a  few  fibrous  roots  sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  start  in 
its  fresh  earth.  Young  plants  or  offsets  which  were 
taken  off  and  fresh  potted  in  early  spring,  might  do 
as  well  if  just  changed  into  larger  pots,  with  part  of  the 
old  ball  of  earth  about  them. 

As  the  plants  are  potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
shady  situation,  and  the  lights  should  be  placed  over 
them  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  may  be  taken  off.  Should  the  weather  at  the 
time  be  moist  or  rainy,  allow  the  plants  the  full  benefit 
of  such  rain  as  may  fall  gently  upon  them,  but  carefully 
guard  them  against  thunderstorms  or  very  heavy 
showers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  should  be 
dry  without  appearance  of  rain,  take  a  watering-can 
with  a  very  fine  rose,  and  give  them  just  a  gentle  run 
over  with  soft  water.  Rain-water  is  the  best,  and 
should  be  used  at  about  the  temperatiu"e  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time.  At  first  give  the  plants  only  just  a 
slight  run  over,  to  revive  them,  and  to  moisten  the  soil 
on  the  top  of  the  pots  ;  but  repeat  this  gentle  watering 
every  evening  after  sunset  for  a  week  or  so,  by  which 
time  the  mould  will  have  got  sufficiently  saturated. 
After  that  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  in  their  summer 
quarters,  the  best  situation  being  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall,  where  they  can  get  a  little  morning  and  evening 
sun.  In  this  position  the  plants  will  keep  all  right — 
allowing  them  now  and  then  the  benefit  of  a  nice 
shower,  but  guarding  against  and  keeping  off  heavy  or 
long-continued  soaking  rains — till  the  middle  of  October, 
when  they  will  require  removing  to  their  winter  quarters, 
where,  however,  they  must  still  be  allowed  to  be  open 
■  exposed  during  all  fine  dry  weather.  After  No- 
vember sets  in,  the  plants  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry, 
by  keeping  off  the  rain  entirely,  and  only  just  allowing 
them  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive. 
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{FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  Victoria  rcgia  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth. 
Be  particular  at  this  juncture  to  keep  the  water  within 
the  lank  as  clean  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  constant 
flow  of  pure  fresh  water.  It  does  not  matter  much 
how  small  is  the  quantity,  [as  the  antidote  to  slimy 
formations  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  water  does  not 
become  absolutely  stagnant.  Sometimes  when  these 
unwholesome  substances  are  permitted  to  form,  they 
collect  freely  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and 
especially  upon  the  younger  ones.  In  an  instance 
where  the  tank  was  of  sufficient  dimensions,  I  used  to 
turn  the  more  moderate-sized  leaves  upside  down,  and 
then  removed  all  such  particles  as  were  attached.  Some 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  leaves 
in  any  way,  and  the  operator  must  look  after  his  bare 
arms  if  the  leaves  have  attained  to  anything  like 
maturity,  if  he  does  not  wish  them  lacerated  by  the 
sharp  prickles  to  be  found  on  their  undersides.  Let 
the  surfaces  of  the  latter  be  syringed  occasionally,  and 
thus  assist  the  blooms  to  push  by  every  possible  means. 
These  remarks  apply  in  general  terms  to  smaller 
Aquariums,  whether  these  consist  of  tanks  for 
Nymphaas  or  the  more  simple  forms  employed  indoors. 
The  more  frequently  the  water  is  changed  the  better. 


and  the  oftener  the  sides  of  the  glass,  or  slate, 
&c.,  are  washed,  the  easier  will  all  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome.  Now  that  we  have  some- 
thing like  warm  weather,  it  will  be  possible  to 
dispense  with  fires  in  ordinary  stoves  for  a 
short  period.  If,  however,  the  weather  suddenly  turns 
cold  again,  the  fire  should  be  "  lit  up  "  daily,  between 
3  and  4  p.  M. ,  and  be  damped  down  finally  by  5  o'clock, 
or  after  burning  for  about  two  hours.  Be  very  par- 
ticular not  to  cause  too  high  a  night  temperature  by 
artificial  means,  as  few  things  are  more  injurious.  Keep 
together  the  Cape  Pelargoniums,  which  gradually  come 
in  from  flowering,  in  a  properly  cindered  comer,  until  a 
sufficient  number  are  obtained  to  operate  upon,  in  the 
matter  of  cutting  back,  &c.,  after  the  wood  has  been 
better  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Give  to 
Oranges  and  Citrons  a  good  mulching  with  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow-dung  and  yellow  loam,  pressing  it 
down  firmly  after  first  removing  a  fair  portion  of  the 
old  surface  soil.  Where  the  above  were  mulched 
earlier  in  the  spring,  as  was  then  suggested,  it  will  aid 
them  materially  to  afford  all  thrifty  growing  specimens 
an  occasional  watering  with  rather  strong  liquid  manure. 
By  the  term  strong,  1  do  not  mean  such  crude  stuff  as 
is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  farmyards  and  the  like, 
but  rather  such  as  has  been  properly  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner.  Use  the  liquid  in  a  day  or  so  after 
making  it,  and  when  it  has  become  moderately  clear. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 
I  fear  in  many  instances,  where  the  borders  of  old 
Vineries  are  out-of-doors,  and  have  had  to  undergo  the 
rigours  of  the  past  inclement  period  with  its  excessive 
rains,  the  roots  will  not  now  be  in  a  very  happy  con- 
dition, consequently  that  most  disheartening  malady, 
shanking,  will  in  all  probability  be  somewhat 
prevalent.  The  only  remedy  is  to  follow  the  most 
rational  course,  as  by  these  means  we  can  meet  its 
onslaught  hand  to  hand,  and  contend  with  it  somewhat 
successfully.  By  a  rational  course,  I  mean  affording 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
This  we  shall  be  better  able  to  do  if  the  fine  weather 
continues.  As  I  take  it,  shanking  is  but  the  effect  of  a 
want  of  health,  a  languid  supply  of  nutriment,  and, 
owing  to  a  want  of  greater  vigour,-  the  non-capacity  to 
turn  the  crude  sap  to  a  good  account.  I  look  upon  the 
shanking  of  the  fruit-stalk  in  precisely  the  same  light 
as  I  view  the  ill  effects  of  immatured  wood.  If  the 
young  wood  of  the  current  season's  formation  shows  a 
blotchy  state  of  ripening,  is  over  succulent,  and  not 
possessed  of  that  hardened  yellow  hue  which  gardeners 
so  much  admire,  then  the  Grapes  will  not  come  to  a 
proper  state  of  maturity  ;  and  if  even  no  shanking 
exhibit  itself,  bad  colouring  will  ensue,  the  primary 
causes  of  the  latter  defect  springing  from  a  like 
foundation.  Those  who  possess  small  vineries  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants  should  act  freely  on  this 
suggestion,  and  by  doing  their  utmost  to  insure  the 
young  wood  upon  the  Vines  being  speedily  ripened, 
insure  the  proper  finishing-off  of  the  fruit  at  the  same 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
That  good  old  favourite  flower,  the  Auricula,  which 
has  certainly  become  much  more  popular  amongst  us 
of  late,  may  now  be  fresh  potted  with  much  hope  of 
finishing  off  a  goodly  summer's  growth.  Good  rich, 
fibrous,  yellow  loam,  which  has  been  well  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  which  is  now  moderately  dry,  should  be 
used  in  admixture  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
thoroughly  decayed  cow-dung,  adding  just  sufficient 
sand  to  resist  any  too  great  binding  tendency  which 
the  soil  might  possess.  Following  the  possession  of  a 
properly  prepared  compost,  clean  pots  are  of  the  next 
importance.  Do  not  make  shift  with  pots  simply 
wiped  out,  but  thoroughly  scrub  and  rinse  them,  so 
that  the  original  porosity  of  each  be  assured  as  much 
as  possible.  In  instances  where  new  pots  are  employed, 
let  them  be  well  soaked  in  water  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
and  then  moderately  dry  off  any  excess  of  moisture  from 
their  surfaces.  When  taking  the  old  plants  out  of  the 
pots  they  have  been  growing  in,  remove  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  possible,  and  shorten  with  a  sharp-edged 
knife  all  the  longer  roots,  severing  a  piece  off  the  main 
root  also,  if  of  undue  length.  In  potting  them  judge 
nicely  so  as  to  have  the  collar  of  the  plant  moderately 
exposed.  Too  deep  potting  is  one  of  the  chief  errors 
made  through  a  want  of  practice.  Lay  each  root  out 
separately  upon  a  bed  of  soil  properly  pressed  into  the 
pot,  and  then  finish  oft  by  distributing  the  soil  evenly 
and  firmly  amongst  them.  When  potted  place  them 
into  a  moderately  shaded  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  so. 
Let  the  surface  of  the  soil  become  just  dry,  and  should 
rain  follow,  take  the  lights  oft  and  permit  it  freely  to 
fall  on  to  them.  If  no  rain  ensues  at  the  proper  time, 
give  them  a  nice  soaking  with  a  fine-rosed  watering- 
pot,  and  with  soft  water  if  procurable.  When  the 
surface  soil  again  becomes  moderately  dry,  just  pass  the 
fingers  over  it  to  freshen  up  the  surface,  following  with 
the  watering,  and  so  continue  to  keep  them  unifoiTnly 
moist.  In  about  12  or  14  days  they  maybe  placed 
out-of-doors  in  their  permanent  summer  quarters. 
One  point  I  find  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  /.  e.,  that 
thorough  good  drainage  must  be  afforded.  Let  it  be  a 
moderate  one  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  crocks  used, 
but  most  efficient  in  connection  with  the  free  egress  of 
all  water  which  reaches  the  ball.  Younger  plants  or 
offsets  should  also  be  potted  on.       These,  however. 


3  not  desirable  to  remove 
i  this  time. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Persist  in  keeping  the  runners  removed  from  all 
Strawberry  Plants  intended  for  another  season's  crop, 
if  these  are  not  wanted  for  forming  further  stock. 
Pigs  should  have  some  of  the  grosser  shoots  thinned 
out,  where  these  are  too  redundant  and  fruitless.  Out- 
door Vines  should  also  be  gone  over,  and  tacked  to  the 


walls.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  these  can 
carry  any  crops  this  season.  The  Vines  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  neglected  on  that  account.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable practice  to  pinch  off  the  points  of  any  very 
free-growing  shoots  upon  red  and  white  Currants  at 
this  season  ;  and  in  instances  where  the  many  young 
shoots  which  form  have  not  been  previously  thinned 
out,  do  so  now,  the  better  to  ripen  off  the  wood 
intended  to  bear  the  next  season's  fruit  crop. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Transplant  summer  Caulijlmaers  from  seed-beds,  to 
induce  further  growth,  in  preparation  for  planting  them 
out  upon  ground  which  may  shortly  come  in,  following 
a  crop  of  Potatos,  &c.  These  wUI  then  afford  a  crop, 
it  may  be,  for  drawing  and  placing  in  a  frame  or  so 
when  the  early  frosts  arrive.  Persist  in  filling  up 
every  vacant  space,  as  it  occurs,  with  the  various  kinds 
of  Winter  Greens,  Broccoli,  &c.  Give  fresh  plantations  of 
Celery  copious  waterings,  using  during  bright  hot  weather 
clearwateronly,unIessof  long  continuance,  when  manure- 
water  wili;become  a  desideratum.  It  should,  however, 
only  be  applied  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  that 
its  burning  tendencies  may  not  be  increased  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Those  who  require  Sorrel  for  use  in  the 
early  autumn,  should  now  cut  a  portion  down,  that 
young  growth  may  be  formed  in  readiness.  Make  a 
final  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  on  a  sheltered 
sunny  aspect.  These  may  afford  a  supply  at  a  very 
acceptable  season.  Transplant  Litlle  Pixie  Cabbages, 
previously  sown,  for  early  wi 
Colrjjort  is  an  equally  valuable 
large  sowing  of  Turnips  ' 
ence  can  be  placed  upon  a  field  s 
to  the  large  quantities  required  i 
during  the  long  months  of  ivin 

sought  after.  Thin  out  the  Carrots  sown  last,  and 
finish  transplanting  J.eeks  into  prepared  and  well- 
manured  shallow  trenches.  Cut  away  all  Cabbages 
not  required  upon  the  main  bed,  and  induce  sprouts  to 
form  ;  this  will  afford  a  good  permanent  supply  of 
greens  away  into  the  winter  months.  For  the  rest 
keep  the  hoe  gomg  freely  amongst  all  crops,  not  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds,  but  also  as  an 
incentive  of  more  rapid  growth.  Particularly  hoe  well 
amongst  Asparagus  beds  at  this  time,  and  before 
the  young  growth  has  become  so  dense  as  that  weeds 
are  not  readily  destroyed  should  damp  weather  super- 
vene, and  they  have  been  permitted  to  get  too  far 
ahead.    W.  E. 


The  Rosette 

ty.     Make  another 

depend- 

pply  ;  which,  owing 

most  establishments 

should  always  be 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Boilers  :  E.  P.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  heating 
by  hot-water  pipes,  you  seem  to  have  them  well  placed. 
Still  you  say  that  the  renim-pipe  rarely  heats.  Is  there 
no  stoppage  ?  Is  the  boiler  properly  set,  and  does  the 
fire  bum  well?  We  think  the  error  must  be  there 
somewhere.  The  boiler  is  quite  large  enough  to  heat 
all  the  piping.  The  flow-pipe  should,  if  possible, 
always  rise  from  the  boiler  to  the  extreme  end,  and  the 
return-pipe  to  follow  in  the  same  line,  entering  the 
boiler  at  the  bottom.—  W.  B.  A  saddle  boiler  of  the 
second  or  third  size,  or  the  Cornish  boiler,  as  modified 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  if  properly  set,  would  do  all  you 
require.     It  is   not  economical  to  have  too  small   a 

Books  :  G.  C.  B.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  want  a 
work  on  British  Botany  or  what.  Lindley's  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  the  "Treasury  of  Botany,"  Hooker's 
"Students"  Flora  (British),"  will  probably  suit  you. 

Clipping  Box  Edging  :  Alex.  Boyle.  Box  edgings 
should  be  clipped  annually  in  the  middle  of  June,  in  the 
first  place,  to  economise  labour,  of  which  a  considerable 
amount  is  required  for  this  work  in  some  places  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  by  permitting  a  p£irt  of  the  spring 
growth  to  be  made  before  being  cut  back,  the  edgings 
so  treated  will  "break"  more  densely,  and  yet  afford 
time  to  make  a  neat  growth  before  winter  sets  in.  If 
you  clip  twice  there  is  just  the  danger  that  many  parts 
so  cut  back  will  remain  bare  and  unsightly  during  the 
winter.     Hence  the  suggestion   referred   to.      If  your 

clip  It  now  without 
delay,  but  not  otherwise.    IV.  E. 

Ff.rns  ;  R.  A.  If  a  prize  is  offered  for  Ferns,  these  only 
being  specified,  you  certainly  cannot  show  Selaginellas, 
which  belong  to  a  totally  different  natural  order. 
F.R.H.S.  signifies  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  initials  may  be  used  by  all  who  are 
elected  to  that  position.  Apply  to  the  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, South  Kensington,  for  particulars. 

Flower  Pots:  S.  P.  writes;  "Please  inform  me 
whether  the  idea  that  plants  grow  best  in  porous  pots 
is  exploded  or  not?"  Certainly  not.  "Will  they 
flourish  in  zinc  or  cast-iron  jars  or  pots  ?  Or  in  glazed 
earthenware?"  No.  "Would  not  oil-paint  on  the 
pots  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on  plants?"    Yes. 

Fuchsias:  If.  H.  The  specimen  plant  in  question  was 
undoubtedly  grown  from  a  cutting  less  than  12  months 
old.  We  suppose  its  resemblance  to  a  pot  of  cuttings, 
12  or  T4  in  the  pot,  is  attributable  for  the  style  of  train- 
ing adopted. 
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Gardeners"  Aprons  :  A  Gardener.  Blue  serge  is  the 
more  commonly  used  material  now,  but  the  real  thing 
is  blue  shalloon,  a  kind  of  worsted  stuff,  named  from 
Chalons,  in  France,  where  it  was  first  made.  Gardeners 
of  the  old  school  would  have  repudiated  the  idea  of 
using  anything  but  the  last-named  article. 

Grapes  from  one-year-old  Vines  :  W.  W.  The 
fruit  sent  were  in  every  way  commendable  ;  bunches  of 
a  good  serviceable  kind,  berries  large  and  well  coloured, 
and  thoroughly  ripe.  We  submitted  them  for  inspec- 
tion to  several  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, who  also  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  fine 
quality. 

Indian  Foeests  :  R,  M.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  India 
Office,  London. 

Insects  :  /.  H.  A.  Your  Melon  plants  are  infested  with 
a  species  of  Aphis.  Fumigation,  properly  applied,  wilt 
certainly  destroy  them.  Washing  the  leaves  over  alter- 
nately with  lime-water  mixed  with  soft  soap-suds  and 
clear  water,  will  also  be  efficacious.  /.  O.   IV. 

Lawn  Sand. — We  have  no  experience  of  this,  but  it  is 
well  spoken  of  by  several  of  our  correspondents.  It  is 
to  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Barbour,  3,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 

Mushrooms  :  J.  C.  N.  If  you  will  send  a  specimen,  we 
will  endeavour  to  name  it  for  you.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  so  from  your  description. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Mansfield.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  plants  without  flowers. —  IV.  K.  We  cannot 
name  your  succulent  kind  of  plant  from  the  scrap  sent 
us.— G.  W.  Davalliaelegans.-iy.il/.  The  plant  sent 
is  not  Specularia  hybrida  but  S.  Speculum,  the  Venus' 
Looking-glass,  which,  if  gathered  wild,  must  be  an 
escape  from  some  garden. — Rob.  Potentilla  reptans. — 
W.  D.  The  common  Marjoram.  —  Mr.  Macil- 
zvain.  The  grasses  you  have  sent  are  Agrostis  xnilgaris, 
variety  pumila,  a  denizen  of  poor  dry  soil,  generally,  and 
some  Luzula,  probably  L.  campestris. — F.  P.  C.  Al- 
cheinilla  vulgaris. — A  Five  Years'  Subscriber,  i, 
Diplacus  glutinosus ;  2,  Metrosideros  floribunda  ;  3, 
apparently  Neja  gracilis  ;  4,  Cystopteris  fragilis  ;  5, 
Polypodium  Dryopteris.— 7.  H.  F.  No.  2  is  Gonio- 
phlebium  appendiculatum,  certainly  ;  the  other  next 
week. —  W.  D.  r,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa ;  2,  Cystomium 
Fortune!  ;  3,  Asplenium  flaccidum ;  4,  Cystomium 
car>'otoides.     Williams'  Book  on  Fern  Culture. 

Nectarines  :  H.  F.  J.  Your  Nectarines  are  attacked 
with  some  peculiar  disease,  which  shall  be  inquired 
into,  meanwhile  we  would  recommend  you  to  destroy 
the  tree  altogether.     The  sort  is  at  best  but  a  poor  one. 

Pelargonium  :  Bell  dy  Thorpe.  The  tmss  of  your 
double-fiowered  variety,  Miss  Evelyn,  is  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  seen,  round  as  a  cricket-ball,  and  quite 
densely  filled  out  with  full  double  flowers  of  a  vivid  car- 

PiiYSOsiPHON  :  G.  W.  Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  is  a  curious  small-growing,  small-flowered 
Orchid,  allied  to  Stelis  and  Pleurothallis.  It  should  be 
grown  on  a  block. 

Removing  Trees  and  Shrubs:  Old  Subscriber.  No; 
unless  by  consent. 

Veronicas  :  Devonian.  Very  pretty  for  home  growth, 
but  not  so  good  as  some  of  the  Continental  varieties. 
Several  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  are  almost  hardy, 
even  in  the  climate  of  London  ;  we  are,  therefore,  by  no 
means  surprised  to  hear  that  they  often  survive  in 
Devonshire. 

Yellow  Bedding  Pansy:  Oldroyd  b"  Son.  The  speci- 
mens sent  are  good,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  must, 
on  account  of  its  neat  habit,  hardy  constitution,  and  free 
flowering  capabilities,  be  a  desirable  acquisiti 


rata.— At  p.  907,  col.  a,  five  lines  from  the  bottom,  for 
•re-announced,"  read  "renounced."  Same  page, 
:ol.  c,  four  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Pear,"  read  "  Pea." 


COVENT  GARDEN.— July  20. 
The  markets  generally  during  the  past  week  have 
much  more  active,  and  a  steady  demand  has  ruled  for 
most  of  the  articles  in  general  consumption.  Bush  fruit  is 
now  at  its  best.  Strawberries  still  hold  out  good.  Hot- 
house and  West  Indian  Pines  are  also  very  plentiful  and 
good;  prices  low.  The  Potato -market  is  thoroughly 
glutted,  inferior  samples  being  the  rule. 


'  Oranges,  per  100  .. 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  p.  lb. 


E; 


ENTILATED  wAtER  TUBECASES 
PATE 


ECASES  the  best  now  in  use,  either 
J^TEEVGloucestcr  ° or'w.  Ea'ssFe 


Water  Your  Gardens. 

CANVAS    TUBING   for    the  above  purpose  more 
durable    than  India-rubber,    and    bearing    very    much    greater 
essure,  at  a  third  the  price.     Can  be  seen  at,  or  particulars  with 

BUTLe'rT'm'CUI.LC)C?h!    AND'''c'a,'°J7,°South    Row,    Coven 
ardcn  .Market,  London,  W.C. 


r^  ARDENER    (Head).— Has    a    thorough    practical 

Mod  character  torn  prefentempTo""  r'.-W.  G.,  Post  Office,  Reading 


<HE   ACME  GARDEN    FRAME   and   GROUND 

VINERY. 
he  most  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 


SJAMIN  LOOKER,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Mam 


17,  1870. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.- Prices.  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  :  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  S:c,        MAW  AND  CO.,  Bcnthall  Works,  Broscley. 


GARDENER    (HEAD).-Aee    34,    married,    wit 
family  ;  thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  Man.  Eight 
with  a  Nobliman.  Will  not  treat  for  a  single-handed  place-Reference 
to  Rev.  C.  B.  REID,  Hanworth  House,  Hounslow. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  25,  single;  well  up  in 
the  various  branches  of  Gardening.  Five  and  a-half  years 
unexceptionable  character  from  present  employer. —  I.  »-.,  r^arK 
Gate.  Wanstcad.  Essex.  N.E.  


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  allsiies,  wholesale  ol 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 

Cox's  quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 


For  Horse  Bakes, 


J. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 
-      particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
.n,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


,nd  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  &c.— One  yard  wide,  .        , 

ivily  "e'iild  o?"cHAR'LES^'wRfG'l}'T'AND"'c'o.,  30,  Carlergate, 


One  Fenny  per  Square  Yard. 

TANNED    GARDEN    NETTING,    for  Garden 

light  Frosts.  &c  Widths,  r,  a,  3,  and  4  yards.  The  Trade  also  supplied. 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


NEW   TWINE    NETTING,   2  yards  wide,  ^d.  per 
yard  :  Ji  mesh,  j  yards  wide,  id.  per  yard.     HE.XAGON  NET- 
TING.  76   mesh  to  square  inch,  i\U.  v^t  square   yard.      Repaired 
TANNED    NETTING,    Md.    per  yard,   2   yards   wide.     RABBIT 
NETS,  FISHING  NETS,  BIRD  NETS.     See  List,  post  free. 
W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 


N' 


ETTING  for    FRUIT    TREES,     SEED     BEDS, 

IPE    STRAWBERRIES,   &c.— TANNED    NETTING    foi 
Prolecling  the  above   from    Frost,   Blighty  Birds,   &c.,   2  yards  wide, 

EW  TANNED  NET-^^NG^  suited  i 

Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.  per  yard 
■    "     "  '  's  wide,  IS.  6i.  per  ya) 


3rf.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  : 
20J.      NEW   ------    ' 

wide,  ii.  per  yard  ;  3^'-inch  r 


w 


ANTED,    a    HEAD    GARDENER,    to    take  the 

Management  of  a  large  Garden,  with  Vineries,  Forcing-h. 
so  a  SECOND  GARDENER.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  1: 
ck  May's  Advertising  Offices,  160,  Piccadilly,  W. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  GARDE;NER.— Must  be 
married,  without  fami ""  ' 

Cooking,  and  undertake  charg 
lAMES  DICKSON  AND  SOI 


w 


Wfs^ 


ANTED,    a   Practical    WORKING    FOREMAN 

ind  in  Pots'for  Sale  ;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing, 
Thinning  Grapes,  and  Stopping  the  Shoots  of  Vines  :  also  must  undcr- 

of  Plants,  as  well  as  being  a  thorough  gooo  Propagator  of  Roses. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  particularly  choice  Stove  and  general 
Plant  Stock  for  Sale  to  the  Trade.  To  live  on  the  premises.-Address 
in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages  required,  and  references, 
MEREDITH,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


w 


ANTED,    a    MAN,    to    grow    Pelargoniums    and 

Cucumbers,  for  market.     Wages.  25J.  per  week.     Character  as 
y,  &c.  required.-Mr.  CHILDS,  Florist,6s,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham, 


W^ 


Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Potatos,  New  Round, 


Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o  to  5 
Lettuces,  per  score.  .09—1 
—  FrcnchCos,each  eg  —  , 


Rhubarb,  p.  bundle  03- 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08- 
Spinach,  perbushel    26- 


a     PROPAGATOR. 

Keighley,   Yorkshire,  is 
above,  principally   indoor: 


w 


ANTED,      a      PROPAGATOR     of     HARDY 

PLANTS.— Messrs.  F.  &  A.  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
:s,  Chester,  require  in  the  above  capaci 
Vorking     Propagator, 


xperienced    in     Propagatic 
-Apply, 


E 'XPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and    BAILIFF),    of   various    qualificatio 
Gentlemen.- Further  particulars  | 
HENDERSON  AND  SON,  Wellini 


■,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.I 


GARDENER    (Head).— Age  38;    well   understands 
the  profession  in  all  its  branches.    Good  character.    Wife  a  good 
Laundress,  if  required.- A.  B.,  Stoner  Wood,  Strep,  Petersfield. 


GARDENER  Head).— Age  36,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  capable 
of  making  fmprovements  or  Relaying  Out.  Excellent  references 
from  present  emplover.-A-  B.,  Post  Office,  Ramsbury,  Wilts.     


married,    without 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  now  leaving 
one  of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland,  owing  to  death  of  his 
employer.      Testimonials  of  the  highest  class.— A.    B.,  Mr.    K.   B. 


GARDENER  (Head  .—Age  35,  mamed  ;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  Eariy  and  Late  Forcing,  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen'^Gardening.  Cha'rac.er  unexceptionAle-a  THOMSON. 
18,  Pomona  Place,  King's  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. __^ 

/"^RDENER    (Head).— Age    30,    married,    without 

ti^s  fromTes^t'^Vnd"plTS'u«i™s'-T."MASLEN.  T^^^ 
Marwelt  Hall,  near  Winchester,  Hants. 

GARDENER  (Head).— .\ge  30,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  branches ;  good 
Plant  Growe?,  and  a  practical  Man  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  =Jso  good 
Fruit  Grower    Goo5    reference.-A.   Z.,  Post  Office,  Lcatherhead, 


GARDENER  (Head  ,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  Man  thoroughly  practical  in  all  the 
various  IrancKes  of  Gardening.-Married.  n'o  objection  to  L^d  or 
Stock.     Seven  years'  personal  character ;  good  references.-S.  E.  S., 


ARDENER  (Head), 


Age  32,  married  ;  has  had  14 

:lass  gardens,  and  thoroughly  under- 


stands  eariy  Forcing,  fines  and  v  ines-  Stove  and  G,'""l";i;^'  .""K"'?/ 
and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest 
invesligation.-iq.  Hill  Street,  Leamington. , 


■nerlo  theDuchess  Dowager  of  Cleve- 
;  Dow'nhara  Hall  (whom  he  has  left  because  of  the  Sa  e  of  the 
is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in 
I'f  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  Excellent  references  from 
mlover-CBAlRLES  BUTTERS,  White  Hart  Street, Thetford. 


ARDENER    (Head). —  Married,    without    family; 

thoroughly    understands    the   Management    of   ?■"«.  Vines. 
Peaches,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  ilso    Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.     Wife  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  Housekeeiwr,  o 
cottage.      Both    can 
Oakwood  Cottage,  net 


s.— G.    MACKAY, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married,  no  children 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  includ- 
ing Early  and  I.ate  Forcing,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &C-  Can 
refer  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  pra«'g' 
Man,  to  the  Gentleman  with  whom  he  has  lived  as  Heaf  Gardener  for 
II  years  for  his  character.- B.  B.,  9,  Commercial  Street,  1.0Wer 
Road,  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  S^K . 


n  ARDENER  (HeadI.— The  Advertiser,  a  young  Man, 

UT  possessed  of  a  good  education,  wishes  for  an^engagemcnt  in  the 
,bove  capacity.  He  h.as  had  a  thorough  experience  in  first-class 
stablishicnts  in  the  Culture  of  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
rucumbers,  &c. ;  is  well  versed  in  the  Nomenclature  and  Culture  of 
itove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  in  the  Management  of  the  f  lower 
iarden  for  early  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  eflects;  and  in  Dmner- 
able  Decorations  Snd  other  Indoor  Floral  Displays.  LI nexceptionable 
cferences  as  to  character  and  ability  can  be  produced.— ALPriA. 
Ishburnham  Park  Nursen-,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (He.ad,  Working).— Age  28.  married; 
thoroughly  well  up^m^  anabranches ^of^the^profes^s^^^^^^ 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32,  married, 
no  family  ;  >^^■Jl<•:°"c'?cSmber'J'  vl'nTsl°&c°  "  We'^couirdti 


good  grower  of 


work  if  required.— J.  C, 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40,  mametl , 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture.  Can  be 
highly  recommended.  No  single-handed  place  acceptcd.-A-  B., 
Mr.  Wood,  Tooting,  London,  S. _^ 


Single-handed).- 


1  ARDENER   AND   BAILIFF. —A  ^Ladv    wishes  Jo 

nt— Ma™™as"  above.  Wife  to  take  charge  of  Dairy  and  Poultry, 
ry  respectable  and  active.  Four  years'  character;  five  years 
!vious.— W.  S.,Post  Office,  Penshurst,  Tonbndge. 


GARDENER,  in  a  good  single-handed  place.  -A  young 
Man,    married,  one  child.     Tliree    years'  character. -JAMES) 


SAUNDERS,  Hanworth  Road,  Sunburj 


time  in  each,  references,  and 


THoffis* 


HAMILTON 


eneraJly  useful.— Apply,  witn  reicrcnccs,  to 
AND    SONS,  The  Nurseries,   Botcherby, 


MAN,  Hayward,  Bookseller,  Bristol. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Gardeners. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  st.iting  that 
.    he   has  upon  his  GARDENERS'  REGISTER  many   Men  of 
HEAn"GAi;nWNI?R'''rTlfDll3ER'"and"°BAILiFF^^ 

i  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.  W. 


^VeU_Strcet,  Hackney,  E. 

ARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept.— Age  41, 

married,  one    child ;   thoroughly  understands    the  profession. 
Seven   and  a  half  years'    good  character.— W.  W.,  Mr. 
Stationer,  Station  Road,  Red  Hill.        


G 


ARDENER     and     GROOM,     m    the    cotuitry.- 

Age  26,  married.     Recommended  by  a  Gentleman,  in  who 
ceTie  has  been  for  several  years.-Mr.  LOVELL,  86.  St.  Pau 


ROWER,   or  FOREMAN  and  GROWER,    where 

r  Plants  are  grown  for  the  London  markets.     Good  character.— 
iAY.  2,  Percy  Terrace,  King's  Road,  Mortlake,  S.W. 


ASSISTANT— A  Young   MAN  ;    has  had  six  years 
experience  in  the  Seed  Trade;  is  an  active  Counter  Hand— 
A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Penh. 


M 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

ANAGER  or  SHOPMAN.— Fifteen  years'  expe: 

ence    in    England    and  Scotland.      The    Advertiser    seeks 
agement.— O.  K.,  Post  Office,  Kilmarnock,  N.B. 


1LERK,     or     BOOK-KEEPER,     or    ASSISTANT 

/  CLERK.-Age  33  ;  has  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  and 
d  Business;  can  be  highly  rccommended.-^ILLIAM  WOOD 
a  SON.  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckficld,  Sussex. 
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R^ 


It  is  believe 
:  is  Peruv 


^oeIclfer,DrA° 

Delivered  in  a  c     __   ._„_.   

bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


i  secured  by  a  leadei 


REPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER. 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  AgricultoralSociety  of  England. 
*' Analytical  Laborator>',  n.  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
"  London,  January  15.  1870. 
"Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  your  Eipnosphated  Peruvian  Guano.     These  results  speak 
■  themselves.     I  need  therefore  hardly  add  anjihing  ' 


understand  you  e 
preparation.  The 
Agriculturists,  the  mi 


tfis%^aluable  Amficiai  Manun 


this  Manure  will  become  1 
on vi  need,  will  it  be  appre 
Sir,  yours  respectfully. 


Signed) 
5  CO.  (Li 


Imitcd),  12,  King  ^ 


THE      LONDON       MANURE       COMPANY 
(Established  1840),  have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry 
PURE°DI!'""~ 


CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,  forTop-Drcssing. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL.  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson.   Bonar 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116,  Fcnchurch  Street,  E.C.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


kinds,  Thrip,  Mealy    Bu] 


FRETTINGHAM'S  LIQUID  COMPOUND,  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  of   INSECTS  of  all    kinds,  and   MILDEW 
INFESTING  PLANTS,  has  been  proved 

application    for  destroying   Aphis   of  all  k ,   ».,  .- 

American  Blight,  Green  and  Brown  Fly,  Red  Spider,  Wasps,  Ants, 
&c.,  hitherto  offered  to  the  Public  It  will  be  found  invaluable  for 
Vines,  Peaches,  andFruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  as  in  most  cases  one 

11 


ising  will  keep  off  the  ravages  of  Insects  for  a  whole  season, 
he  Liquid  Compound  will  not  injure  the  most  tender  foliage  of 
i-e  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  and,  if  mixed  occasionally  vith  the  water 
1  for  syringing,  will,  if  applied  before  the  appearance  of 
a  certain  preventive.  Broccoli  and  other  Greens  may 
cleansed  from  insects  and  filth  of  all  kinds  by  sponging. 
Liquid  Compound  by  means    of  the    "  Honicultural 


•Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to 
luid  Compound,  which  we  have  used  in 
:irs  and  under  glass,  with  perfect  success, 
rparation  we  have  tried.  It  thoroughly 
uring  the  foliage.— We  remain,  dear  Sir.  1 
'Mr  H.C.  Fret 


Nurseries,  Borrowash,  June  28,  1871. 

car  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  you 

L_.  _     __j  ■.   _       «.        ry,  both  outnaf 

ider  it  the  bes 


"  Dear  Sir,— We  h 

for  destroying  insect  life.  We  have 
which  prey  upon  vegetable  life,  and 
all  kinds  of  plants  from  scale,  mealy  b 

effectually  and  rapidly,  ai 

10  all  growers  of  plants. 


cleansing 
5pider-in 


We  consider  the  Compound  most  valua 
'  Francis  &  Abthl'r  Dickson  &  Sons. 


tley  Court. 
KcdlcMon  1 
llaton  Hall. 
,  Chatswonh. 


:  Misses  Strult,  Derwent  Bank,  Dei 
Manor.  Asl 
.  S.  Milford.  Gr.  to  T.  VT.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P. 


to  F.  VVriKl 

. r.  toT.  V7.  ..         ...  .  

C.M.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Landscape  Gardener,    Not- 


Esq.,  Quarndon,  near  Derby, 
right,  Esq.,  The  Hayes.  Swan 
eg,  Clumber  Gardens,  Workst 


I  ATHERTON,  Long  Row,  Nottingham 


MR.    JAMES     FRASER    (of    the    late    Finn    of 
J.  &  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  RuaJ),  undertakes  HORTICUL- 
AUCTION,  &c— Maylands  Fann,'RoSfordrErse"y  E.  " 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  in  one  of  the  fashic 
suburbs  of  London,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
SINESS,  or  the  LEA! 
LAND,  suitable  fores 

D^'c^'j^'S  Offi'cV''Newbuos"BerkT'  '° 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

'PO   RE    DISPOSED  OF,     by    Private     Treaty,    the 

X  LEASES,  with  possession,  of  the  old  established  aiid  well 
known  CHisVviCK  NURSERIES,  comprising  a  substantial  .4. 
roomed  Dwellmg-house,  with  Seed  Shop  and  Offices  annexed,  two 
Cottages  in  occupation.  13  Grc     '  ■  ■  '  -" 


I  Plants  :  also  aboui 


^^^& 


Messrs.   PROTHEROE 


In  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  Towns  of  Germany. 

nno    BE    SOLD,    on  account   of   the  illness    of    the 

.t.J^^PX'SiP''    ^    ^'^'^  extensive    HORTICULTURAL    ESTAB- 
LISHMLNT.      It   consists  of   a    fine    comfortable    Mansion,    good 
Coach-house,    standing    in    a    vcrj-    tastefully    laid-out 


'  Orchid 
Palm-house  has  been  built  quite 
ratus  of  the  most  perfect  syste 
finished.     The  whole  would  be 

Proprietor  enjoys  a  just  reputati 
thetjighesi  style  of  the  profcssio 
Office,  WC*^"^  Part'cu  ars  a 


11  adapted  for  an  Amateur,  ; 


:  (prepaid)  F.  G.,  Gardeners'  Chronic 


TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Tender,  pursuant  to 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a  cause 
Ha>'cs,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Office  of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  of  Kendal,  in  the  County  of 
Solicitor,  on  TUESDAY,  the  2Sth  day  of  July,  1871,  at  3  o'CJock  in  the 
afternoon  precisely  (unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Pnvate  Contract! 
the  G0_o6wiLL  and  SI^GCK   in  TRADE  of  the  BUSINEsTof 

MAN  ofthe  late  JAMES  MELDRUM 

!  Executorsjat  the  Nurseries,  at  Castle 


an  Order  of 
County  of  Westmoreland, 


I  SEEDSMAN ( 


Kendal.    The  said  Nurseries 

laid  out  as  Gardens  and  well  stocked. 

Particulars  of  the  Stock,  and  particulars 
Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  gratis  of  the 
jresaid.  and  of  Nlr.  JOHN  \\ 


JAMES  MELDRUM 

and  Skewbarrow  Garden,  at   K^...^™ 

and  Premises  situate  in  the  Market  Place, 

L  or.  op.,  of  Land 


NicoL  fit  Son,  88,  Queen  Street,  Cheapsi 


BIRD  ALLEN,  Chief  Clerk. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


MONDAY,  J 


Imported  Orchids. 

STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 

Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
31,  at  half.past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  foil 
recently  imported  ORCHIDS,  which  are  all  in  good  condit 
Barkeria  spectabilis  and  Skinneri,  splendid  masses;  Oncidium 
thorhynchum  and  Wentworthianum,  Odontoglossum  grands 
pulchellum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Oncidium  Kramcri.  Also 
plants  of  a  fine-looking  Aeridcs,  and  some  good  pieces  of  A 
Warneri  and  other  good  kinds. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


In  Bankruptcy. 


the  Tribunal  of  Commer. 
MENTAL  and  other  PLANTS.  __. 
4000  Drac^nas.  too  Cycas  revoluta. 
Camellias  (double),  5000  Laurels,  3* 
tenax  (variegated),  300  Araucaria  exce 
of  Agaves,  Bonaparteas,  Pandanads, 
Conditions — cash  payment. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  applicatit 
man,  Steenbrugge,  or  from  the  Offici 


es,   Belgnim,  on  MONDAY,  August  7,  and 
3'Clock,  under  the  direction   of  M.    Philippe 

Bruges,  a  large    quantity    oP! 


ORNA 
Camellias  (single),  joot 


M 


SbropBlilre  Sheep. 

e  TWELFTH  GREAT  CENTRAL  SALE  at  I 
HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ESSRS.  LYTHALL    and   CLARKE 

,    on    T 
E-BREl 
I  the  noted  Flocks  of 
The  Most  Noble  the  h 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mrs.  Beach, 
Isaac  Downing,  Esq. 
James  Dugdale,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tees, 

Mr.  Lythalf,''' 
Mr.  NVKk, 


H.  J.  Sheldon,  Esq., 


Thomas  Walker,  Esq., 


Railway,  and  Thame'  on 

the  Quainton  Road  Station  on  the  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham 
Line,  at  all  of  which  Stations  Conveyances  will  be  ready  to  n  ' 
the  Morning  Trains,  returning  in  lime  for  the  Evening  Trains. 

"\/r  R.  JOHN  TREADWELL  has  fi.\ed  his  ANNUAL 

-"J-  SALE  of  about  SI.XTY  OXFORDSHIRE  SHEARLING 
RAMS,  and  a  few  OLDER  SHEEP,  for  WEDNESDAY,  August  2, 
at  half-past  2,  prompt  (Luncheon  at  r2  o'clock),  when  he  hopes  to  be 
favoured  with  the  Company  of  his  Friends.  The  Sheep  this  year  have 
all  been  bare  shorn,  are  very  big,  and  full  of  Wool,  altnough  darker  in 
colour  than  usual. 
_N.  B.— This  Flock  has  obtained  during  the  past  (our  years  Forty- 
"*  *  "      ;itteen  Second  Prizes,  including  last  year  First  for 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Shoi 


Important  SboTtbom  Sales. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
the   following  _HERDS   of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORNS, 


.'HURSDAY,  Augusta,  the  second  day  of  the 
BOOTHAM,    Stray,    York,    about    FORTY 

Meath',  Ireland.    The  small  silecl'^if  ERD, 


first-class  HERD 


I.  G.  Grove,  Esq.,  at  CASTLE  GROVE,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

TUESDAY,  September  I2._At  BROCKTON  HOUSE,  Eccleshall. 
Staffordshire,  Mr.  T.  Bell's  entire  HERD. 

THURSDAY,  September  14.  —  Messrs.  Dudding's  entire  HERD, 
at  PANTON  HOUSE,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  of  about  too  head. 

TUESDAY,  September  to.— The  late  Sir  John  Rolt's  entire  HERD. 
FLOCK  of  COTSWOLD  SHEEP,  HORSES,  &c.,  at  OZLE- 
WORTH  PARK,  Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 

FRI  DAY,  September  22.— The  first.class  herd  at  CHAPEL  BRAMP- 
TON, Northampton,  the  property  of  J.  N.  Beasley,  Esq. 

TUESDAY,  September  26.-About  FORTY  HEAD,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Ashbumer,  at  NETHERHOUSES,  Ulverstone. 

The  entire  HERD,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Elias  Clarke,  at  LILLING- 
STONE  DAYRELL,  Buckingham,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
he  Seraphina  blood,  will  be  SOLD  during  the  Autumn. 
N  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  Regent  Street,  W— July  t. 


JOH 


Biddenliani  Annual  Sale. 

MR.    STRAFFORD    is    instructed    by  Mr.    Charles 
Howard,  of  Biddenham,  near  Bedford,  - •••-  ■■- 

ANNUAL  SALE  by  AUCTION  will  take 
July  28,  and  will  consist  of  about  FIFTY  OXF 
SHEARLING  RAMS  and  a  few  OLDER  SHEEP 

well-bred  SHORTHORN  BULLS.  ■ '    "■'' 

Luncheon  at  i  o'Clock  ;  the  Sale  immediately  afterwards. 
Biddenham  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Midland  Station  at  Bedford, 
where  Conveyances  will  meet  the  Trains. 


t  FIFTY  OXFORDSHIRE  DOWji 


M^ 


Famley  Hall,  near  Otley. 

IMPORTANT    SALE   of  SHORTHORNS. 

STRAFFORD   has   received   instructions  from 

e  Executors  of  the  late  Francis  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  Esq 
ice  that  the  SALE  of  the  entire  and  far-famed  FARNLE\' 
of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  wUl  take  place  on 
VY,  August  I  next,  being  the  day  preWous  to  the  Yorkshire 
ral  Society's  Meeting  at  York,  and  will  consist  of  about 
36  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  that  have  been  long  and  carefully 
"'  ultural  S( 


Duncombe  Park,  Yorkshire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 
R.  STRAFFORD  is  honoured  with 

SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  D 

lelmsley,  on  THURSDAY,   August  10,  next,  si 

SHOR-THORN    BULLS,  and    a    choice  seleclioi 

"  the  Right  Hon.  the  Ear 

carefully  bred  from  the  I 


M 


try  superior   SHORT] 
OWS  and  HEIFERS, 


Catalog 


!  Kirkle 


will  shortly  be  i 


Brailes  House,  Shlpston-on-Stoar. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Henr)-  L  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Brailes 
House,  Warwickshire,  to  li.^  the  FOURTH  BIENNIAL  SALE  of 
URE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  for  WEDNESDAY,  September  30. 
hich  will  consist  of  about  45  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  chiefly  of 
Kirklevington  and  Fawsley  blood.  The  Sire  now  in  service  is  the 
■Sth    Duke    of  Oxford   (25,095),  bred    at    Holker   from    this  justly 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  other  particulars,  will  be  issued  in 
Lie  time,  and  announced  in  future  Advertisements. 
London  :  13,  Euston  Square,  N.W.— July  t8. 


HIGHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
of  SCOTLAND.— PERTH  SHOW  1871 
WEDNESDAY,  July  26.— Showyard  open  at  9  A.M.-Members  and 
Exhibitors  of  Stock  admitted  during  the  Tudging  at  55. :  Non- 
Members,  tor.  After  2  P.M.  Members  and  Exhiijitors  free  ■  Non- 
Members,  2J.  M.     Horse  Parade  at  4  P.M.— Admission  to  Gallery. 


Parade  at   i  and  4 

County  Hall-Application  for  Tickel 

loi.),  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

FRIDAY,  July  28.— Showyard  open  from 


Ball  in°t™ 
Ladies, 


3,  George  IV.  ! 


I,  George  Street,  Penh. 

J  A.M.  till  5  P.M.— Admission 

ibers  and  Exhibitors,  free. 

sion  to  Gallery,  is. 

N.  MENZIES,  Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM  HORSE  SHOW,  1871.— The 
SIXTH  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  HORSES,  PONIES, 
CARRIAGES,  HARNESS,  &c,  will  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and 
FRIDAY,  August  m,  i6,  17,  and  18. 

n  SATURDAY,  July  29. 
PRIZE  LISTS  and  all  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 


vStre 


J.  B.  LY-f  HALL,  Secretary. 


MANCHESTER    and     LIVERPOOL    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.-Prize  Lists  for  the  Show  at  Liverpool  in 
SEPTEMBER  NEXT  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
■ E     THOUSAND     POUNDS  "       " 


PRIZES,  includini 
horned  Bull,  upwa 

^^\5i?sS^chM 


\  of  i;220  for  Dogs,  ;£;25o  'for  Poultry,  upwards  of 
00  for  Sheep.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  t. 
THOMAS  RIGEY,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1871. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  -WEEK. 
-1"^       (Annual  Meeting  ol    the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Tulv28)     Society,  at  Perth. 

July  261  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  Agri- 
—    27  f     cultural  Society,  at  Blackburn 

WE  have  received  some  samples  of  injured 
Wheat  from  Lincolnshire,  and  as  a  field  on 
our  own  farm  threatens  a  loss  of  as  much  as  10 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  from  a  similar  injury,  we 
direct  attention  to  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that 
our  friends  may  furnish  us  with  their  experience 
upon  so  important  a  subject.  The  following  was 
the  letter  by  which  the  specimens  of  Wheat  from 
Lincolnshire  were  accompanied  : — 

"  My  object  in  sending  you  a  few  roots  of  diseased 
Wheat,  which  I  have  now  growing,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  injury  was  done  by  horse-hoeing,  orby  an  insect  or  worm 
at  the  root.  I  have  a  field  of  37  acres,  and  a  portion  of  the 
crop  is  broken  down,  in  the  rows,  anti,  although  it  breaks 
offattheroot,  when  pulled,  it  is  now  growing  up  again.  The 
previous  crop  was  Fla.\-,  afterwards  steam-cultivated,  and 
then  well  manured.  The  land  it  grows  upon  was 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  upwards  of  50  years  ago  ;  it  grows 
good  Fla.\,  but  the  Wheat  crop  afterwards  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  when  following  Clover,  Peas,  Beans,  &c." 

Our  own  affected  crop,  of  1 2  acres,  was  sown 
upon  a  clover-lea,  and  we  distinctly  call  to  mind 
a  crop  of  32  acres  in  1864  upon  clover-lea  that 
was  similarly  affected,  for  then,  as  now,  we 
recollect  that  at  first  sight  so  much  Wheat 
appeared  to  be  scrawled  on  the  ground  as  to  lead 
the  belief  that  sheep  had  found  their  way  into 
the  crop  and  trodden  it  down. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  our  12-acre  field 
July  3,  and  what  made  our  first  thought  seem 
the  more  reasonable  was,  that  sheep'were  hurdled 
on  an  adjoining  plot  of  Italian  Rye-grass. 
Moreover,  the  fallen  ears,  all  in  full  flower, 
presented  a  green  appearance,  as  though  the 
falling,  from  whatever  cause,  had  taken  place 
suddenly.  The  truth  is,  the  Wheat  had  suffered 
from  the  recent  heavy  rains  and  high  gales  ;  but 
we  ascertained  before  quitting  the  field  that 
another  cause  had  rendered  much  corn  too  weak 
to  stand  against  the  weather,  so  that,  as  before 
stated,  about  one-tenth  was  spread  upon  the 
ground  in  all  directions. 

On  taking  up  some  of  the  scrawled  specimens 

;  found  them  to  break  off  in  the  hand,  which 
induced  us  the  more  carefully  to  lift  the  roots  out 
of  the  soil,  when  we  soon  discovered  what  will 
be  best  explained  by  the  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  205).  This  represents  the  appearances  ob- 
served in  our  own  crop,  but  we  failed  to  find  any 
ct  specimens  in  the  examples  received  from 
our  correspondent.  The  partially  eaten  stems,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  sample, 
point  to  insects  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  to 
his  Wheat  as  to  our  own. 

In  both  cases  we  observe  the  effects  of  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by 
oracious  larvse,  the  early  attack  of  which,  it 
fould  appear,  was  between  the  two  lower  nodes 
of  the  stem ;  and  while  these  creatures  were  sever- 
ing the  straw,  new  roots  were  not  unfrequently 
sent  out  from  the  upper  'node,  and  it  was  by 
means  of  these  that  the  injured  straws  were  kept 
in  position  until  the  ears  began  to  get  heavy-,  and 
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:d,  would  be  impregnated  with  tiie  antiseptic, 
to    be    an    element    for    propagating   the 


"  'The  supply  of  beasts  is  limited.'  Such  is  the  heading 
of  your  Market  Report  this  morning.  It  may  be  asked, — 
Why  this  great  irregularity  of  supply  and  consequent 
fluctuation  in  price  ?  Simply  from  the  fact  that  our  own 
producers  dare  not  risk  their  cattle  within  the  cordon 
which  surrounds  our  Metropolitan  Market.  On  the  12th 
ult.  your  reporter  writes,  '  Meat,  ^d.  to  6d.  per  stone 
lower.'  I  would  ask  consumers  whether  their  butchers* 
bills  have  undergone  any  change  within  these  dates,  or 
into  whose  pocket  does  the  difference  go  ?  Surely  it  is 
high  time  these  restrictions  upon  our  food  supply  should 
be  got  rid  of?  We  are  importing  animals  weekly  from 
countries  where  disease  exists,  and  sending  them  broadcast 
over  our  own.  Why,  then,  should  the  transit  of  our  own 
stock  be  prevented?  It  is  now  five  years  since  cattle 
plague  made  its  appearance.  Legislation  on  the  subject 
has  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Corporation,  who  were 
to  complete  a  waterside  market  by  1872,  have  not  yet 
commenced.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  to  these 
restrictions  on  home  cattle  we  add  the  severe  drought 
and  loss  by  disease,  consumers  staifer  from  the  high  price 
of  meat." 

The  Ttwerness  Courier  announces  that  last  week's 

Wool  Market  was  a  brisk  one  ;  and,  in  estimating  the 
result,  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year  there  was 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  sheep  of  from  4J.  to  is.  on 
Cheviot  stock,  and  on  blackfaced  of  from  y.  to  6j-. 
each.  This  year  the  advance  on  the  prices  of  last  July 
is  as  follows  : — Cheviot  wedders,  £^  to  ;^6  per  clad 
score  ;  Cheviot  ewes,  £^  to  £,1  do.  ;  Cheviot  lambs, 
£7.  los.  to  £,z  15J.  do.  ;  half-bred  lambs,  3.r.  bd.  to 
45.  6(/.  each  ;  blackfaced  wedders,  £(>  per  clad  score  ; 
blackfaced  ewes,  £-^  to  £^  do.  ;  blackfaced  lambs, 
^I  IOJ-.  to  £z  los.  A  great  deal  of  wool  changed 
hands,  and  the  rise  may  be  quoted  at  5^.  to  6s.  per  stone 
for  good-laid  Cheviot  wool,  and  3^.  to  5^.  for  laid  High- 
land ;  in  white  Highland  the  rise  has  been  extra- 
ordinary— from  ys.  to  gs.  a  stone. 


then  the  wind  and  rain  soon  sent  them  to  the 
ground. 

From  many  of  the  straws  being  thus  half  cut 
through  (see  a,  fig.  205),  our  correspondent  was 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  injury  was  done 
by  the  hoe.  In  our  own  case  the  crop  had  been 
hoed,  but,  even  if  carelessly  done,  this  operation 
could  not  have  made  mischief  in  the  regular 
manner  we  have  witnessed. 

The  Wheat  had  fallen  before  any  injury  had 
been  detected  ;  and  this  will  account  for  our  not 
having  seen  the  insect  in  the  larva  state  ;  but  the 
pupae  are  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  five  of  these  have  been  observed 
together,  wrapped  close  to  the  stem  by  the  leaf- 
sheath. 

We  have  collected  some  of  these,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  fly  -  for  we  doubt  not  it  is  a  two- 
winged  fly — by  which  the  injury  to  our  crop  has 
been  brought  about.  It  seems,  too,  to  be  highly 
probable  that  it  is  some  member  of  the  genus 
Chlorops,  but  the  nature  of  the  creature  itself, 


a,  Stem,  nearly  eaten  through  by  the  larva  of  a  fly  ;  ^,  Pupa  of 
fly  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  straw,  the  sheath  of  the  leaf 
thrown  back  to  expose  them  :  c,  An  indentation  from  whence 
a  pupa  has  been  removed  ;  tf,  Roots  of  Wheat. 


and  other  effects  of  its  life  and  labours  upon  the 
Wheat  crop  in  our  own  and  other  fields,  we  hope 
soon  to  determine,  as  we  have  no  doubt  further 
information  will  arrive  upon  this  interesting 
matter,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  the  subject. 


Wheat  fell  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  at  Mark  Lane  on 

Monday,  and  could  obtain  a  sale  on  Wednesday  only 

at    Monday's    lowest   rates. In    the    Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  trade  was  dull ;  on  Thurs- 
day, however,  it  was  brisk,  with  an  upward  tendency 

in  price  for  everything. Wool  is  advancing  in  price. 

Hops  are  dear,  the  accounts  from  the  plantations 

being  still  very  unfavourable. 

After  a  week  of  unwonted  summer  sun  one  is 

the  more  willing  to  give  circulation  to  the  impressions 
of  an  optimist  and  enthusiast  on  the  current  Food 
Produce  of  the  Country.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Mechi's  last  letter  on  this  subject,  written  on  July  16  : — 

' '  Another  week  of  heavy  raitis  caused  alarm,  but  an 
unprejudiced  examination  of  my  own  and  other  crops  has 
convinced  me  that  the  rains  have  done  quite  as  much 
good  as  harm,  especially  on  well-drained  and  highly- 
farmed  lands,  on  which  there  is  a  promise  of  abundance, 
provided  that  we  get  seasonable  weather.  The  change  of 
colour  in  the  cereals  indicates  that  rapid  ripening  which 
frequently  follows  abundant  summer  rainfalls.  Potatos 
and  all  roots  and  vegetables  promise  to  be  large  crops, 
and  although  I  have  heard  of  Potato  disease,  we  have 
none  at  present  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bariey, 
Peas,  and  Beans  are  all  over  average.  Oats  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  late  rain.  There  are  fine  crops 
of  W'lieat  on  well-drained  and  well-farmed  lands,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  instances  of  thin  plant  on  ordinary 
soils,  and  opinions  vary  between  average  and  near 
average.  I  am  sorry  to  see  cases  of  root-faUing,  which 
always  diminishes  the  crop.  Hay-getting  has  been 
anxious,  tedious,  and  expensive  ;  a  few  fine  dry  days  are 
sadly  wanted.  Those  who  persist  in  thick  sowing  with 
high  farming  have  their  Barleys  sadly  laid.  1  am  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  I  recently  expressed  in  your  columns, 
that,  including  meat,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  vegetables, 
there  is  much  more  food  for  the  people  than  there  was 
last  year." 


So  far  to  the  Times.  We  have  since  received  the 
following  note  to  ourselves  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  fine 
some  of  the  Wheat  root-fallen.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
and  also  gather  opinions,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Barley  are 
likely  to  be  over  average.  Wheat  average,  or  S' 
what  less.  Oats  much  improved.  Potatos,  roots, 
green  crops,  and  grass  over  full  average.  There  ate 
some  cases  of  Potato  disease,  but  not  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood." 


On  Monday,  2654  paid  5^.  each     ..         ..  ;C663  10  c 

,,  Tuesday,  706  paid  z^.  6(/.  eaclu  .         ..  883  o  o 

„  Wednesday,  11,514  paid  2j.  6(/.  each..  1439  5  o 

,,  Thursday,  53,000 paid  ij.  each..         ..  2650  o  o 

,,  Friday,  33,624  paid  IJ.  each     ..         ..  1681  4  o 

Total,  108,456  ;<;73i6  19    o 

These  figures  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  las 
few  years,  being  36,000  more  visitors  and  /"2000  more 
money  than  collected  at  Oxford,  and  10,000  m 
visitors  and  .^700  more  money  than  obtained 
Leicester.  At  Manchester,  however,  midway  of  these 
two  last-named  shows,  the  number  of  visitors  wa 
less  than  194,733,  while  the  money  collected 
,^15,629.  Wolverhampton  must,  nevertheless,  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  largest  and  most  productive  of 
the  Society's  meetings. 

Several   of  ottr   leading   agricultural   machine' 

makers  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  DuN 
MORE,  who  presides  over  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the 
Road  Locomotives  Bill,  proposing  the  following 
conditions  as  proper  for  enactment : — 

(i).  That  the  speed  of  engines  travelling  on  the  high- 
road shall  not  exceed  5  miles  per  hour  in  the  country,  and 
3  miles  per  hour  in  the  towns,  power  being  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  grant  permission  for  increased  speed 
under  special  rules  and  regulations. 

(2).  That  in  all  cases  an  extra  man  accompany  each 
train,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  lead  horses  and  assist 
carriage  traffic  in  passing. 

(3).  In  order  to  insure  as  far  as  possible  the  public 
safety,  any  new  or  more  stringent  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
locomotive  engines  on  highways  which  the  committee  may 
think  it  advisable  to  issue,  in  order  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  owners  of  these  engines  may  be  clearly  set  forth 
and  definitely  settled,  it  being  understood  that,  if  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  the  Act  be  strictly  adhered  to,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  liability  of  the 
owner  of  the  engine,  in  case  of  accident,  should  cease. 

(4).  That  a  notice  be  fixed  to  every  bridge,  signed  by 
the  county  sur\-eyor  or  other  responsible  person,  stating 
the  load  which  such  bridge  will  bear,  and  should  any 
accident  or  damage  occtjr  after  such  notice,  no  respon- 


any  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  safe  working  load 
of  any  bridge,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  send  a  purveyor 
to  report  on  the  said  bridge,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

We  learn  firom  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 

Arts  that  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  is  occupying 
itself  seriously  with  the  question  of  the  Cattle 
Disease,  which  has  raged  so  fearfully  in  France  since 
the  war.  M.  BouLEY,  who  is  specially  engaged  on 
the  subject,  declares  the  disease  to  be  endemic  in  all 
that  part  of  Europe  comprised  between  the  Ural  and 
Carpathian  mountains  ;  that  it  is  permanent,  and  con- 
stantly perpetuated  by  contagion.  In  Paris  the  mor- 
tality caused  by  it  has  been  terrible,  not  more  than  i  to 
2  per  cent,  of  the  animals  attacked  having  survived.  In 
reply  to  those  who  have  asserted  that  the  disease  in 
question  arises  in  western  countries  from  climacteric 
causes,  or  want  of  care,  M.  BouLEY  cites  the  following 
striking  fact : — The  4000  bullocks  and  220,000  sheep 
enclosed  in  Paris  during  the  siege  were  placed  in  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  circumstances  ;  all  suffered,  but  not 
a  single  animal  was  attacked  by  the  epidemic  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  siege.  When  the  armistice 
opened  the  circle  around  the  city,  cattle  were  pur- 
chased from  Prussian  sources,  and  the  disease  imme- 
diately made  its  appearance,  the  stock  was  affected, 
•and  the  animals  died  at  the  rate  of  200  per  day. 
M.  BouLEY  declares  the  flesh  of  animals  attacked  by 
the  disease  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  He  protests 
against  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  where  even  animals  suspected  of  being 
.attacked  were  killed  and  buried.  He  protests  in  like 
manner  against  what  has  been  done  in  Brittany,  where 
800  diseased  animals  a-day  had  been  placed  on  board 
old  ships,  and  sunk  by  cannon-shot  in  the  Atlantic. 
Experiments  are  being  made  under  JNI.  Bouley's 
direction  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  with  phenic 
acid,  and  Dr.  DftCLAT  is  pursuing  other  experiments 
with  an  analogous  substance.  M.  Bouley  expresses 
great  hopes  of  the  success  of  these  modes  of  treatment, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  reported  shortly.  M. 
Dumas,  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy,  com- 
municated another  mode  which  had  been  suggested, 
namely,  to  surround  the  animal  with  an  antiputrid 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  considerable  dose  of 
napthaline  in  the  litter,  to  wash  it  with  water  containing 
phenic  acid,  and  to  administer  daily  from  10  to  12  litres 
of  water  containing  a  one-thousandth  part  of  phenic 
acid — this  by  way  of  preventative.  In  cases  of 
positively  diseased  animals,  a  like  course  is  recom- 
mended, but  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  to  25  grammes  (nearly  an  ounce)  a-day.  In  case 
the  remedy  should  fail  to  save  the  animal,  the  flesh,  it 


OUR  'LJV£  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

On  Wednesday  a  draught  from  Her  Majesty's 
Shorthorn  herd  was  sold  by  Mr.  Strafford, 
at  the  Sh.aw  Farm,  Windsor  Park.  The  herd  was 
founded  by  the  late  Prinxe  Consort,  with  the  object 
of  breeding  animals  of  real  utility  for  the  dairy  and  the 
butcher.  Several  of  the  pedigrees  were  traced  back  to 
Alix,  Cold  Cream,  and  Florimell,  bought  at  the  cele- 
brated Fawsley  sale,  in  1S56  ;  others  were  descended 
from  the  herds  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Sher- 
borne, and  other  breeders.  From  the  animals  sold 
we  select  the  following  :  —  Honesty,  a  handsome 
cow,  calved  in  1864,  sold  to  Mr.  Langham  for 
50  gs.  ;  Al:.x  2d,  a  cow  calved  in  1867,  by  Rajah, 
sold  to  Mr.  G.  Garne  for  49  gs.  ;  Princess  Louise,  a 
cow  calved  in  1S63,  sold  to  Mr.  Banyard,  of  Poplar 
Hall,  near  Cambridge,  for  33  gs.  ;  Princess  Mary,  a 
heifer,  29  gs.  ;  Princess  Christian,  calved  in  1870, 
sold  to  Mr.  Blandy  Jenkins  for  50  gs.  ;  Princess 
Beatrice,  calved  1S71,  sold  to  Mr.  Woodward  for 
42  gs.  Of  the  bulls.  Prince  Leopold,  a  roan,  calved 
in  1869,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  45  gs.  ; 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  calved  in  1S69,  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Banyard  for  43  gs.  ;  Earl  Russell,  calved  in 
1S70,  sold  to  Mr.  Thornton  for  63  gs.  ;  Marquis 
OF  Lorne,  calved  Jan.  10,  1871,  sold  to  Mr.THORNTO.V 
for  46  gs.      Other  animals  fetched  rather  lower  prices. 

— —  Lord  Dunmore  has  concluded  an  important 
purchase  of  two  heifer  calves.  They  are  firom 
Duchesses  loist  and  103a',  which,  it  tvill  be  remem- 
bered, were  sold  to  Mr.  Cochrane  by  Captain  (now 
Major)  Gunter  for  1000  gs.  and  1500  gs.  respectively, 
last  summer.  The  calves  of  these  two  cows  have  been 
purchased  from  Mr.  Cochrane  by  Lord  Dunmore  at 
precisely  similar  prices,  or  2500  gs.  for  the  two,  and 
will  be  shipped  for  this  country  in  September. 

Some  important  "Hereford  "  sales  were  effected 

on  the  Wolverhampton  show-ground.  The  1st  and  2d 
prize  yearling  bulls  were  sold,  the  1st  to  Mr.  Nowlan, 
and  the  2d  to  Mr.  Taylor,  both  of  Sydney,  Austraha  ; 
also  Lizzie  Jefferys,  the  property  of  Mr.  Harding,  and 
the  1st  prize  heifer  in  the  yearling  class,  was  bought 
by  Major  Fenning,  also  of  Sydney.  The  1st  prize  year- 
ling bull  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Orleton 
Court,  and  is  a  son  of  Triumph  (2S37)  and  Gift  by 
Umpire  (2764),  and  the  2d  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  Child,  of  Westonbury,  Pembridge,  and  is  by 
North  Star  (2138),  and  otit  of  Pigeon  by  Young 
Treasurer  (1473). 

We  learn  that  the  sale  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster's 

Shorthorns  at  Killhow,  is  fixed  for  Friday,  Sept.  8, 
when  Mr.  Strafford  will  sell  about  50  head  of  carefully 
bred  cattle.     17TH  Duke  of  O-Kford  (25,994),  the 

e  of  most  of  the  young  stock,  is  still  in  service. 

. The   following   important  Shorthorn  sales  are 

at  present  advertised  by  Mr.  Thornton.  On  August  3, 
40  head  from  the  herd  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  of 
Thicket  Priory,  will  be  sold  at  York.  These  cattle 
are  principally  of  the  Waterloo,  J,  Daisy,  Emma,  and 
Flourish   tribes.     The  sale   of  the   late   Mr.    Barnes 
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stock  at  Westland,  County  Meath,  takes  place  on 
August  23,  when  a  large  number  of  famous  Booth 
cattle  will  be  disposed  of.  On  August  25  the  entire 
Castle  Grove  herd,  comprising  50  head,  will  be  dis- 
persed. On  Sept.  12  the  Brocton  House  herd,  bred 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  will  be  disposed  of ;  Septem- 
ber 14  will  witness  the  dispersion  of  the  Panton  House 
herd,  numbering  100  head,  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Dudding ;  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  the  sale  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Rolt's  Shorthorns  and  other  stock  takes 
place ;  and  afterwards  sales  are  advertised  as  late  as 
September  26,  at  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  and 
Netherhouses,  Ulverston. 

We  understand  that  there  has  been  a  delay  in 

the  publication  of  Mr.  Bell's  "  History  of  the  Im- 
proved Shorthorns,"  owing  to  the  prints  not  being 
ready,  but  it  will  appear  in  about  14  days.  It  pro- 
mises to  be  not  only  a  complete  history  of  the  Short- 
horns, but  very  interesting  to  all  agriculturists.  It  will 
contain  copious  accounts  of  the  scientific  education  of 
Mr.  Bates,  and  his  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  all  the  leading  agriculturists  and  noblemen  of  his 
time.  The  alloy  and  cross-breeding  are  very  fully 
discussed,  and  the  pedigree  question  much  cleared  up, 
and  a  full  account  of  George  Coates  and  the  origin  of 
the  "Herd  Book,"  and  his  private  remarks  on  the 
animals,  extracted  from  his  manuscripts.  The  work 
will  be  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  American 
breeders,  and  Mr.  Bates'  appeciation  of  their  character 
and  exertions  in  Shorthorn  matters. 


At  Havering  Park  Farm,  on  June  12,  Grand 

Duchess  2ist  gave  birth  to  a  roan  bull  calf,  got  by  3D 
Duke  of  Geneva  (23,753).  The  calf  is  a  fine  strong 
one,  and  has  done  exceedingly  well  since  his  birth. 
As  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  he  promises  to  do 
credit  to  his  distinguished  lineage ;  shows  already 
good  loins,  quarters,  and  girth,  fine  shoulders,  and 
altogether  a  good  back,  with  plenty  of  nice  soft  hair. 
Mr.  M'Intosh's  small,  though  select  herd,  is  also 
otherwise  doing  remarkably  well. 


The 


SHEEP, 
son  for  ram  sales  has  again  come  round. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Preece  informs  us  of  his  numerous  engage- 
ments to  sell  Shropshires,  beginning  on  August  2  with 
45  ewes  and  150  rams,  bred  by  Mr.  Mansell,  of  Adcott 
Hall.     Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke  will  sell  Shropshi 
rams  at  the  12th  great  central  sale  at  Bingley  Hall, 
early  as  the  27th  inst.     Messrs.  Lyne  &  Acock  again 
advertise  their  Cotswold  sales,  in  which  the  names  of 
Lane  and  Game  are  conspicuous.     All  the  breeds  are 
well  represented,    and    it   would   be   a   vain   task   to 
enumerate  the  coming  sales  of  Hampshires  and  South 
downs,  of  Lincolns  and  Leicesters,  which  occu'py  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  agricultural  papers, 
hope,  however,  as  these  interesting   events   occu 
place  the  results  before  our  readers. 


PIGS. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  asks  why  Berkshire  pigs 
should  be  favoured  with  a  separate  class  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  meeting  ?  There  is,  of  course,  room  for 
two  opinions  in  such  a  matter,  but  we  submit  that  the 
Berkshire  is  a  very  characteristic  and  widely-distri- 
buted breed  of  pigs,  that  it  is  purely  bred,  and  much 
thought  of  in  America  as  well  as  at  home.  While  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  between  many  white 
and  black  races,  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Berkshire.  His  short  head,  turned-up  nose,  and  white 
points,  mark  him  as  a  pig  of  unmistakeable  personal 
character  ;  his  quick  growth  and  fitness  for  both  pork 
and  bacon,  render  him  desirable  as  a  profitable 
animal,  and  his  hardihood  and  activity  fit  him  in  his 
younger  days  to  range  stubbles  and  ransack  fold-yards. 
Surely,  when  a  breed  has  definite  and  recognised 
points,  a  large  number  of  promoters  (breeders),  and 
commands  a  ready  market  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
much  better  to  allow  it  a  class.  How  indeed  could  a 
judge  decide  between  an  Essex  and  a  Berkshire  com- 
peting together?  The  heads  alone  would  make 'the 
task  a  very  difficult  one  ;  and  although  this  might  be 
got  over  in  a  small  county  show,  it  would  be  insur- 
mountable in  the  case  of  such  a  meeting  as  that  just 
held  at  Wolverhampton. 


East  Norfolk. — As  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge, 
the  Wheat  in  this  district  will  be  an  average  crop.  It 
presents  generally  a  bulky  appearance,  and  has  shot  a 
good  ear,  but  it  is  rather  wide  set,  and  not  likely  to  be 
so  well  filled  as  it  was  last  season.  Much  depends  on 
the  weather  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
Barley  is  long  in  the  straw  ;  the  early-sown  promises 
to  be  good  in  quality,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  anything 
beyond  an  average  yield.  On  our  best  lands  I  think 
the  crop  is  rather  light.  Peas  and  Beans  not  much 
grown  here— the  latter  are  blighted.  Hay  is  various  ; 
some  very  heavy  crops,  others  indifferent — secured 
without  any  material  damage.  Turnips  promising ; 
but  in  many  cases  have  come  m  too  fast,  and  could 
not  be  singled  in  due  season.  Harvest  in  about  five 
weeks  time  :  vrith  forcmg  weather,  like  the  present, 
may  be  a  little  eariier.  Stocks  of  old  Wheat  never 
more  exhausted.    W.  Oibitt,  Badon  Abbey,  July  iS. 


Kent. — Our  Wheat  crops  will,  I  think,  be  under 
an  average,  there  is  so  much  injured  by  the  recent 
high  winds.  Barley  I  call  an  average  crop,  and  Oats, 
on  the  whole,  are  very  good.  The  early  crops  of  hay 
and  fodder  came  do\vn  very  short,  but  the  later  ones 
are  a  good  growth.  Mangel  Wurzel  came  up  pretty 
well,  but  has  been  till  now  gro\ring  very  slowly.  The 
last  few  fine  warm  days  appear  to  have  done  it  much 
good.  Turnips  are  an  extraordinarily  good  plant,  and 
grow  away  well  ;  there  is  a  first-rate  look  on  for  winter 
feed.  This  makes  store  and  fat  stock  very  dear. 
M.  Sandford,  Martins,  Bover,  July  18. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire. — A  most  favourable 
season  for  Turnip  sowing  was  brought  to  a  close 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  about  the  middle  of 
June  ;  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  nearly  3  inches 
of  rain,  but  no  growing  weather  until  the  close  of  the 
month.  To  our  neighbours  on  the  west  it  has  come 
with  a  vengeance  ;  Turnips  washed  away,  corn  buried, 
hail  in  blocks,  and  inches  of  snow  lying  for  hours. 
We  were  permitted  to  hear  the  thunder  at  a  safe 
distance.  Turnips  are  certainly  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  thinning  engages  all  hands — which 
we  may  term  a  novel  and  pleasing  experience. 
The  fleas  were  exceedingly  active  for  a  few  days,  but 
soon  made  off,  never  settling  to  their  work,  except 
where  fresh  salad  was  provided  by  repeated  sowings. 
Again,  be  it  noted,  the  first  time  of  sowing  is  the  best, 
if  but  a  plant  here  and  there  be  left  uneaten.  Mixed 
grasses  for  hay  are  much  twisted  and  laid,  and  what  is 
cut  is  in  bad  case.  Pastures  were  very  growthy  for 
some  time,  and  scoured  stock  remarkably,  but  the 
surplus  is  less  than  it  was.  Many  of  us  had  our  Potato 
sets  lying  cut  during  three  weeks  of  wet  in  April,  and 
these  sets  are  almost  a  failure ;  while  fresh-cut  sets 
look  well.  Com  looks  middling,  and  harvest  will  be 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Frost  and 
drought  have  "  slain "  and  "legged"  a  deal  of  Oats. 
Wheat  does  not  look  any  worse  than  it  did  ;  but 
Barley  is  light  and  thinly  planted.  Beans  seem  to  be 
the  crop  of  the  season,  but  the  acres  are  few.  J.  T., 
Jzdy  8. 

North  Lincolnshire.— Our  crops  of  Wheat  have 
very  much  improved  this  last  week,"and  have  come  out 
with  a  good  ear.  I  hope,  with  fine  weather,  we  may 
have  an  average  crop  ;  it  very  much  depends  upon  the 
next  month.  Spring  corn  looks  well,  and  will  be  : 
full  average.  Roots  of  all  descriptions  are  a  full  plant, 
and  look  remarkably  well.  Hay  a  good  crop,  and  pas, 
tures  most  abundant.  So  that  altogether  farming  pros, 
pects  look  favourable :  and  if  it  please  God  to  give 
favourable  weather  for  the  next  two  months  the  farmers 
have  no  occasion  to  fear.  F.  A.  Scnaerby,  Aylesbury 
July  18. 

Northumberland.— Com  crops  have  improved 
much  during  the  past  month,  but  still,  with  the 
ception  of  Barley,  will  be  below  average.  Wheat 
below  average.  Barley  full  average,  Oats  most  miser- 
able. I  have  not  seen  a  full  crop  of  Wheat  anywhere 
this  year,  and  even  a  decent  Oat  field  is  not  known. 
Tumips  and  Potatos  look  now  like  being  full  crops. 
Seeds  light.  Meadows  good,  but  very  bad  weather 
for  winning.    T/ios.  P.  Dods,  Anick  Grainge,  Hexham, 

July  15- 

Shropshire. — The  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
arc  very  variable.  With  very  few  exceptions.  Wheat 
will  be  far  below  an  average,  the  plant  being  thin  on 
the  ground,  and  the  ears  generally  small.  It  is,  more- 
over, in  many  places  considerably  damaged  by  mag- 
got, and  some  crops  we  have  seen  are  nearly  smothered 
with  Poppies  and  other  weeds.  A  large  breadth  was 
either  cross-sown  or  was  ploughed-up  early,  and 
resown  with  April  Wheat  or  Barley,  with  variable 
results.  Barley  presents  generally  a  promising  appear- 
ance, and  will  prove  an  average  crop  if  we  have  fine 
weather,  but  in  many  places  it  is  lodged  with  the  heavy 
rain.  Oats  will  be  also  an  average,  but  are  little 
grown  in  this  district.  Winter  Beans  in  general  are  a 
decided  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  but  spring-sown  ones  and  Peas  will  turn  out 
well.  The  hay  crop  is  generally  not  a  heavy  one, 
except  in  low-lying  situations.  Seeds  are  especially 
thin,  the  Clover  being  almost  universally  killed  by  the 
frost,  &c.  The  weather  has  been  wretched  for 
securing  this  crop,  which  is,  consequently,  much 
damaged.  Tumips  are  generally  very  promising,  not 
having  been  damaged  by  fly,  but  late-sown  ones  have 
suffered  from  the  cold,  wet  weather  we  have  experi- 
enced during  the  last  month.  Mangels  are  partially 
good  in  some  places ;  they  are  injured  by  grub. 
Potatos  are  looking  well,  and,  if  the  weather  is  suit- 
able, will  turn  out  a  good  crop.  W.  D.  P.,  West 
Felton,  Jtily  18. 

Suffolk  :  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Business  engage- 
ents  gave  me  a  run  from  the  east  into  the 
idland  counties  at  this  time.  And  going  by  the 
Midland  Railway,  and  returning  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Great  Eastem,  and  halting  at  several  points,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  crops  all  the  while,  a  pretty  tme 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  their  state  and  condition. 
In  the  eastem  counties  great  corn  crops  of  Wheat  and 
Barley  still  look  well.  There  will  be  lots  of  straw, 
but  the  ears  are  of  good  size,  and  if  the  weather, 
even  now,  takes  up,  the  yield  promises  to  be 
heavy.  These  continuous  rains,  however,  will  soon 
tell  injuriously  upon  the  Wheat,  and  it  is  looking  too 


pale  for  robust  strength.  Many  crops  must  likewise  be 
considerably  damaged  by  the  hailstorm  that  crossed  a 
large  portion  of  Suffolk  last  Wednesday.  The  Barley 
still  looks  well,  and  the  few  Oats  that  one  sees  here 
and  there  are  very  strong  indeed.  Beans  are  a  large 
crop  of  straw  ;  but  we  hear  of  scant  podding  here  and 
there.  Those  I  have  examined  are  fairly  heavy.  But 
an  excess  of  str?w  on  strong  land  is  generally  inimical 
to  a  good  harvest  of  Beans.  Moderate  growth  and 
height  of  straw  is  the  most  favourable  to  fertility. 
Peas  are  a  wonderful  crop  generally — quantities  of 
straw,  well  podded,  and  free  from  lice.  Peas  set  more 
freely  in  wet  weather  than  Beans,  though  some  of 
the  later  want  sun  to  ensure  maturity  in  reason- 
able time.  Green  crops  are  mostly  a  good  plant, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  The  cold,  frosty  nights,  and 
an  excess  of  wet  on  cold  lands  seem  to  have  killed  the 
seed  in  some  cases,  and  Turnips  and  Swedes  grow 
but  slowly  ;  whereas.  Mangel  and  Sugar-Beet  make 
scarcely  any  progress  at  all.  It  is  too  wet  for  them. 
Water  is  constantly  passing  by  the  roots,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  and  either  way  it  chills  the 
earth,  and  consequently  checks  growth.  On  clear 
nights  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause 
instant  frosts  at  the  ground-line,  and  this  renders 
growth  impossible.  Even  when  the  days  are 
warm,  the  rains  have  sodden  the  ground  into 
such  puddly  softness,  that  Beet  and  Mangels 
push  out  fibres  there  instead  of  enlarging  their  roots, 
the  tops  make  little  progress,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
prospect  of  a  full  crop  of  Mangel  or  Beet  is  not 
encouraging  at  present.  Late  Tumips  are  a  good  plant, 
and  are  growing  faster.  Potatos,  where  they  have 
escaped  the  frequent  frosts,  which  have  continued  at 
intervals  up  to  July,  produce  well,  and  the  early  crops  in 
East  Anglia  are  remarkably  good.  I  saw,  however,  a 
great  many  from  Nottingham  to  Peterborough  brown 
and  stunted,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  frozen  through. 
Cabbages  everywhere  are  a  wonderful  crop,  they 
suffered  much  during  the  winter,  but  have  grown  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  ever  since.  Parsnips  seem  also  at 
home  in  the  wet,  Carrots  do  not  look  so  well. 
Onions  are  fine  as  yet,  and  promise  a  heavy  crop. 
The  Wheat  in  the  Fens  when  I  passed  through 
about  a  week  ago,  was  still  standing,  but  the  ears 
were  small  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
straw,  and  in  many  places  the  plant  was  thin.  I  also 
observed  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  Mustard, 
and  on  making  inquiry  found  that  a  good  many  of 
the  fields  had  been  so\vn  on  Wheat  that  had  failed. 
Clover  and  Sainfoin  were  heavy  crops,  but  a  good 
deal  had  been  lost  in  the  Fens  through  bad  weather. 
I  saw  one  field  between  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon 
nearly  wholly  under  water,  with  the  Clover  lying  in 
the  swathe,  and  the  young  plants  springing  up 
through  it.  Some  farmers  in  the  train  assured  me 
that  a  good  many  crops  had  found  their  way  into  the 
muck-yard.  It  certainly  has  been  a  most  ticklish 
haysel.  Grass  everywhere  is  a  prodigious  yield.  All 
that  is  needed  is  weather  to  make  and  cut  it.  Much 
hay  was  carted  in  this  neighbourhood  yesterday ;  but 
it  began  to  rain  in  the  night,  and  has  poured  all  day, 
and  still  rains.  Everyivhere  the  grass  is  getting  past 
its  best.  A  good  deal  has  been  cut,  and  snatched  as  it 
were  from  the  rain  ;  but  thousands  of  anxious  farmers 
are  waiting  till  a  change  comes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  come  soon,  for  notwithstanding  the  Mechian  pro- 
verb about  rain  in  June — which,  however,  as  I  take, 
does  not  mean  rain  all  the  time — things  will  soon 
be  sadly  out  of  tune,  alike  for  haysel  and  harvest, 
if  the  rain  does  not  stop  now  June  is  over. 
There  is  another  old  saw,  which  seems  more 
likely  to  be  verified  this  season:  "Wet  barking,  wet 
haysel,  and  a  wet  harvest."  We  had  a  wet  barking 
time,  though  the  bark  was  never  better  than  this 
season.  It  is  needless  to  fill  in  the  haysel,  or  to  fore- 
bode the  harvest  ;  but  should  this  saying  come  to 
pass,  I  fear  it  may  be  added  to  thus — a  cold  and  a 
hungry  mnter.  For  famine,  or  scarcity  in  England, 
never  yet  did  come  by  drought  but  by  water.  But  let 
us  hope  that  the  weather  may  soon  change,  and  settle 
down  fine,  so  that  the  moderate  abundance  of  food  for 
man,  the  superabounding  store  for  beast,  v/ith  which 
the  earth  is  covered,  may  be  gamered  in  safety. 
D.  T.  Fish,  July  \\. 

Worcester. — It  really  is  too  soon  to  say  what  the 
Wheat  and  other  crops  of  this  neighbourhood  \vill  be. 
A  continuance  of  the  wet  weather  we  have  had  for  the 
last  five  weeks  would  be  most  disastrous,  whereas 
three  weeks  of  sunshine  might  do  wonders.  The  present 
position  of  the  Wheat  crop  of  this  district  is  this  : — A 
large  portion  of  the  early-sown,  on  clay  land  especially, 
uch  killed  by  frost  and  part  replanted.  All  this 
)e  a  deficient  crop.  The  later  sown  stood  the 
,  is  a  very  bulky  crop  ;  much  of  it  laid  and 
twisted  by  heavy  rains  and  wind,  which  have  pre- 
led  during  the  whole  blossoming  season,  and  must 
be  prejudicial.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  probability  of  a 
good  crop.  If  mildew  be  the  consequence  of  the  satu- 
rated state  of  the  clays,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  one.  A 
late  harvest  is  inevitable.  Barley  is  a  great  crop,  but 
much  of  it  is  laid  ;  the  quality  of  such  must  be  inferior. 
Beans :  An  immense  crop  of  straw ;  too  bulky,  and  much 
blighted  ;  not  likely  to  be  an  average  crop.  Hay  : 
Our  first  fodder  crops,  Trifolium,  entirely  spoiled; 
only  fit  for  litter  ;  the  first  part  of  the  hay  very  much 
damaged  ;  the  remainder,  in  process  of  cutting,  we  hope 
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to  be  more  fortunate  with.  Roots  are  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  crop  grown  for  many  years  ;  they  want 
dry  weather.  C.  Handel!,  Chadbury,  mar  Evesham, 
July  17. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  YARD  AT 

WOL  VERHA  MP  TON. 

We   continue   our   notes   of  the  Implement  Yard, 

The   following  are  some  of  the  entries  of  cultivating 

tools  to  be  worked  by  steam  power  : — 

Ashby,  Jeffery  &  Luke,  Stamford,  exhibit  an  8-horse 
traction  engine,  which  they  recommend  as  suitable  for 
every  description  of  agricultural  work,  and  specially 
adapted  for  working  Fisken's  steam-culture  tackle. 

John  Sainty,  Barnard  Sainty  &  John  Sainty,  Wis- 
bech, exhibit  a  corn-drill  adapted  for  either  steam  or 
horse  power. 

Barrows  &  Steward,  of  Cherwell  Works,  Banbury, 
Oxon,  exhibit  a  steam-cultivating  set  on  the  Woolston 
principle,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  iz-horse  portable 
engine,  detached  windlass,  rope-porters  of  several 
kinds,  tackle,  snatchblocks,  cultivators  with  3  and  7 
tines,  iron  clam, and  "dead  anchors," 
which  were  tried  both  at  Barnhurst 
and  New  Buildings  Farm,  and  met 
with  considerable  approbation. 

John  Hensman,  of  Ampthill,  Beds, 
exhibits  a  13-row  drill,  fitted  with 
patent  steerage  behind,  which  gives 
greater  facility  for  steering  than  the 
old  front  steerage,  and  at  the  same 
time  saves  the  labour  of  the  person 
in  front.  It  has  a  self-acting  balance- 
box  for  com  and  seeds,  and  is 
adapted  for  either  horse  or  steam 
power.  A  drill  with  any  number  of 
rows  may  be  constructed  which  the 
steam-power  employed  may  require. 

Priest,  Woolnough  &  Michell, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  exhibit  a  new 
patent  combined  corn-drill  for  steam- 
power,  fitted  with  improved  turn- 
tables, chain,  and  fore-steerage.  It 
is  12  feet  wide,  and  can  be  converted 
into    two    horse-drills    each   6   feet 

Mellard's  Trent  Foundiy  (Limited), 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  exhibit  God- 
frey's American  revolving  mould- 
board  two-furrow  plough,  and  single- 
furrow  plough  for  deep  culture. 

Cambridge  &  Parham,  Bristol, 
exhibit  a  Cambridge  roller  and  clod- 
crusher,  8  feet  wide  by  30  inches 
in  diameter. 

Edward  Hayes,  of  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, Bucks,  exhibits,  under  steam 
culture,  eight  entries  for  trial,  viz.  : — 
(I),  a  complete  set  of  steam  culti- 
vating machinery  and  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  12-horse  power  port- 
able engine  ;  a  self-acting  windlass, 
also  entered  singly  ;  self-acting 
anchors,  also  entered  separately  ;  a 
5-tined  cultivator,  auxilary  claw- 
anchor,  snatchblocks  and  rope- 
porters  ;  (2),  a  12-horse  portable 
engine  ;  (3),  patent  self-acting  wind- 
lass, which  prevents  stopping  at  the 
headland  ;  (4),  a  5-lined  cultivator  ; 
(5),  an  improved  snatchblock  ;  (6), 
an  improved  claw-anchor ;  (7),  an 
improved  rope-porter;  (8),  a  pair  of 
patent  self-moving  anchors,  for 
roundabout  work.  The  clip-chain 
movement,  taken  from  the  rotating 
pulley,  over  which  the  wire  rope 
passes  by  means  of  a  worm  working 
in  a  spur  wheel,  is  very  simple,  effective,  and 
ingenious,  as  it  enables  the  anchor  to  move  forward 
the  breadth  of  the  implement,  so  as  to  permit  of 
fresh  ground  being  taken  on.  There  is  a  similar 
anchor  at  the  opposite  headland.  On  the  direction 
of  the  rope  being  reversed,  one  of  the  anchors  is 
stopped  by  a  ratchet  catch,  and  remains  at  rest  whilst 
the  other  anchor  is  moving  a  breadth  forward.  There 
are  several  changes  of  gear  wheels  to  suit  different 
lengths  of  land. 

John  Fenwick,  engineer,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire, 
has  three  entries  for  trial,  viz.  (i),  a  snatchblock  ; 
(2),  an  anchor  ;  and  (3),  winch  barrel  with  chain,  and 
spring  anchor  and  pulley,  all  manufactured  by  Picksley, 
Sims  &  Co.,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

William  Ashton,  of  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire,  exhi- 
bits, his  *'  chisel-toothed  harrow,  on  wheels,"  improved 
by  Henry  John  Seels,  for  horse  or  steam  culture,— can 
be  lowered  into  and  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  pleasure 
without  stopping. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  claiming  novelty 
entered  for  trial  for  the  10  Silver  Medals  : — 

John  Freer  &  Co.,  Rothley,  Leicestershire,  show  a 
corn-planting  machine  having  six  dibbling  wheels. 

James  Coultas,  Grantham,  shows  a  14-row  com  and 
seed  drill,  with  Fowler  &  Co.  's  patent  steerage. 

G.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,   Banff,  show  a  double-drill 


plough,  which  can  be  hauled  by  two  horses,  which 
promises  to  economise  horse- labour  in  getting  in  Turnips 
and  other  drilled  crops. 

Matthews,  Son  &  Co.,  Driffield,  enter  a  new  sub- 
stitute for  linseed  cake,  made  chiefly  from  home 
produce. 

Benjamin  Perowne,  of  Great  Snoring,  Norfolk,  has 
invented  an  attachment  to  turaip-cutters,  to  prevent 
the  last  piece  of  root  escaping  uncut. 

William  Walker  &  Son,  Tithley,  Notts,  enter  for 
trial  a  I2-row  corn-drill,  with  canisters  for  turning  two 
rows  down  one  conductor  if  necessary.  It  has  wrought- 
iron  sides,  screw  gearing,  and  waterproof  box  with 
patent  lid  prop,  and  the  conductors  are  proof  against 
wind,  dirt,  or  rain;  also  a  12-row  drill,  with  newly- 
invented  barrel  for  rough  and  uneven  surfaces. 

Henry  Pooley  &  Son,  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
enter  a  new  patent  automatic  grain  scale,  self-acting, 
and  registering  the  quantity  weighed. 

Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co.,  London,  enter  the  uni- 
versal steam-pump,  one  of  which  was  selected  by  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  for  supplying  their 
showyard   w'  ' 


their  block  (fig.   208).     It  is  provided  with  high-speed 
governors,  feed-pump,  &c.,  complete  on  metal  plate. 

Two-raw  Turnip  and  Alangel  Seed-drill,  exhibited 
by  Mellard's  Trent  Foundry,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire, 
is  decidedly  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
The  seed  boxes,  hoppers,  and  conductors  have  a 
balance  motion,  which  adapts  them  for  hill-side  work. 
The  front  rollers  have  not  only  a  projection  at  each 
end  to  keep  them  on  the  drill,  but  a  central  V-ring, 
projecting  the  depth  at  which  the  seed  should  be 
placed  ;  along  the  rut  made  by  this  ring  the  coulter 
passes,  depositing  the  seed  at  the  proper  depth.  The 
two  small  rollers  behind  follow  up  on  even  ground, 
thus  running  better,  and  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
whilst  they  at  the  same  time  cover  the  seed  more 
evenly.  "The  result  of  all  this  is  a  more  uniform  braird 
and  healthier  plants,  which  is  everything  in  the  growth 
of  root  crops.  The  drill  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  the 
shafts  being  of  tubular  wrought-iron.  The  loss  in 
using  bad  machines  which  require  to  be  lifted  every 
now  and  then  to  keep  them  clean,  and  which  thus 
make  blanks  and  place  the  seed  at  irregular  depths, 
is  incredible  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  on  a  large 
;  also  their  patent  upright  feed-  |  farm  Mellard's  machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
season. 


Patent  Adjustable  Gate-hinges  for 
Park,  Field,  or  other  Gates.— ]ames 
Braggins,  of  8  and  9,  Fish  Street, 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  has  fitted  up 
on  his  stand  an  ornamental  gate  and 
side  gate  of  very  high  merit.  The 
posts,  framing,  and  stay-bars  are 
made  of  English  Oak,  filled  up  with 
horizontal  bars  and  vertical  stand- 
ards of  twisted  wrought  iron  ;  the 
top  rail  or  bar  is  omamented  with 
cast-iron  scroll.  The  parts  are  well 
proportioned,  and  the  style  of  the 
whole  agreeably  antique.  What 
gives  the  gates  their  real  value  is 
the  patent  adjustable  swing  hinges, 
of  which  fig.  206  is  the  top  hinge 
and  fig.  207  the  bottom  hinge. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
the  hinge  is  fixed  to  a  bed- 
plate, which  is  bolted  to  the  post 
by  four  bolts ;  besides  the  two 
principal  fastenings,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  hinge,  each  side  of 
the  hinge  is  double-jointed,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  short  bar-lever, 
the  farther  side  bar-joints  being 
above  the  near  side  bar-joints.  In 
both  cases  the  bed-plate  on  the  post 
is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  gate 
turns.  In  the  engraving  the  lower 
hinge  is  shown  opening  outwards,  the 
upper  jointed  bar  resting  against  the 
bed-plate,  the  near-side  lower  joint 
receding  from  the  bed-plate,  so  as  to 
give  the  gate  swing.  The  moment 
the  hand  is  removed  from  the  gate 
the  receded  joint  comes  up  to  the 
bed-plate,  rests  against  it,  both  the 
short  bars  being  close  to  the  plate, 
the  one  above  the  other.  Were  the 
gate  drawn  inwards  the  upper  and 
further  joint  would  recede  from  the 
bed-plate,  the  same  as  the  engrav- 
ing shows  the  near  joint.  The 
mechanism  is  complete,  simple,  and 
effective,  for  no  bullock  or  force  of 
any  kind  applied  can  throw  the  gate 
off  its  swing-centres  without  breaking 
the  gate  itself.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  common  swing-gates,  for  they 
are  continually  being  thrown  off 
their  pins.  Should  the  posts  or 
gate  be  thrown  off  its  perpendicular, 
provision  is  made  for  adjusting  the 
boilers,  by  which  water  can  be  supplied  to  the  boiler  gate  by  undoing  the  bed-plate  and  placing  a  piece  of 
at  any  required  temperature.  |  wood  or  iron  behind  to  bring  the  centres  right.     The  top 

Schaffer  &  Budenberg,  of  Manchester,  enter  a  new  1  hinge  (fig.  206)  is  also  adjustable,  by  means  of  the  nut 
hand  fire-engine  and  double-action  pump,  the  valves  |  and  screw.  Thus,  should  the  gate  drop  at  the  open- 
of  which  are  so  arranged  in  the  cylinders  that  they  can  ing,  or  latch  end,  by  the  post  giving  way  or  the 
be  easily  removed  for  cleaning.  hinge  wearing,  then  by  turning  the  nut  the  gate  can 

H.  R.  Marsden  &  Co.  enter  an  improved  stone-  be  adjusted  and  always  kept  right.  Practically  speak- 
breaker  with  vertical  engine  combined.  ing,   to  keep  the  gate-hinges  right  is   to  increase  its 

John  Robertson  Mackenzie,  Birmmgham,  enters  durability,  so  to  speak,  for  it  is  when  gate-hinges  go 
j  three  patent  pneumatic  fire-extinguishers  and  garden-  wrong  that  the  gate  goes  to  the  dogs.  All  who  have 
irrigators  ;  also  two  fire  and  garden  engines.  any  experience  in  keeping  a  number  of  gates  right  are 

Milbum  &  Co.,  London,  enter  a  patent  cylindrical  familiar  both  with  the  expense  and  bother  they  give, 
steam-heated  drying-machine,  adapted  for  desiccating  j  and  Mr.  Braggins'  hinges  will  do  much  to  obviate  this 
brewers'   grains  ;    also    a   patent    combined   portable  j  botheration  and  expense. 

engine  and  drying-machine  for  com  and  roots.  Scare's  Manure  Distributor. — This  is  another  valu- 

!  It  will  be  seen  from  the  prize  list  (p.  927)  that  none  \  able  addition  to  our  implement  list.  The  principle  of 
of  the  above  entries  for  medals  have  been  successful ;  '  delivery  is  a  rotating  barrel  with  flat-threaded  zig-zag 
'  but  the  justice  of  this  may  be  called  in  question,  for  j  screws  kept  clean  and  of  uniform  working  order  by 
ly  three  out  of  the  10  medals  have  been  awarded,    means  of  a  number  of  scrapers  driven  by  a  cam-wheel 

I  on  the  axle  of  the  barrel,  which  corresponds  with  the 

zig-zag  groove  and  small  portion  of  the  screw  that 
brings  up  and  delivers  the  manure.  A  second  bar,  fiu-- 
We  add  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  three  or  four  nished  with  a  number  of  stirrers,  works  backwards  and 
ems  in  the  catalogue  which  seem  to  deserve  further  [  forwards  in  the  manure-box  by  a  cam  movement,  break- 
Jtice  : —  I  ing  the  manure  fine,  thereby   supplying  the  delivery- 

The  Reading  Iron  Works  Companv  exhibited  their  barrel  uniformly  without  clogging.  The  speed  of 
;ry  neat,  well-packed,  and  compact  little  2-horse  j  delivery  is  regulated  by  a  slide  actuated  by  rack  and 
Dwer  horizontal  fixed  engine,   of  which   we   present  '  pinion.     The   machine   can   be  made  to   sow,    either 


'S    2-HORSE    FIXED    ENGINE. 


opinion,  there  is  ample 
yard  for  the  whole. 
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broadcast  or  in  drills,  all  kinds  of  artificial  manure 
without  any  other  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to 
10  cwt.  and  upwards  per  acre,  with  a  seed-box  attached 
for  sowing  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurzel  any  distance 
apart.  A  number  of  these  machines  are  now  in  use, 
and  those  who  use  them  write  favourably  of  their 
performance. 

Patent  Folding  Balance-Elevator. — Wm.  Tasker  & 
Sons,  of  the  Waterloo  Iron  Works,  Andover,  Hants, 
have  effected  a  most  valuable  improvement  in  elevators, 
which  effects  two  important  purposes.  First,  the 
elevator,  when  the  stack  is 
built,  can  be  folded  up,  re- 
moved with  ease,  and  stowed 
away  in  an  ordinary  cart-shed. 
Second,  it  can  be  made  almost 
to  any  height  by  adding  joint 
after  joint,  without  increasing 
its  length  when  folded  up. 
Practically,  the  highest  eleva- 
tor required  for  stacking  either 
hay,  straw,  or  com  in  the  sheaf, 
be  folded  up 


ricker,  open  for  work ;  and 
fig.  210,  the  same  folded  for 
travelling  and  housing.  In  this 
position  it  is  balanced  over  the 
large  wheels,  hence  it  is  termed 
a  "balance-elevator."  When 
exposed  to  the  weather,  eleva- 
tors soon  get  out  of  truthful 
■working  order,  and  are  expen- 
sive to  keep  in  repair,  and  soon 
become  worn  out.  The  housing 
of  them  will  save  much  expense 
of  repairs,  and  otherwise  increase 
durability  and  efficiency  of  work- 
ing. When  pitching  straw  it 
can  be  worked  by  the  engine 
used  in  threshing,  and  when 
used  in  pitching  hay  or  corn  it 
can  be  worked  by  horse-gear 
and  a  small  pony,  or  by  a  small 
engine  and  gear  strap.  Those 
in  use  are  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  C.  Read,  of  South 
Charford  Farm,  says  his  one 
"will  deliver  the  hay  on  the 
rick  from   four  pitchers  in  the 

field,  and  it  is  very  easily  worked  — 

with  a  small  pony." 

The    Department  for    Seeds, 
Hoots,  Models,  Manures,  &c.,  is 

better  arranged  than  usual,   articles   of  a  kind  being 
exhibited  in  close  proximity. 

Mr.  Goss,  of  Plymouth,  exhibits  stencil-plate  letters 
cut  in  zinc  for  marking  sacks  and  the  like,  branding- 
irons,  &c.  ;  Davis  &  Co.,  London,  thermometers, 
barometers,  .ic. 

Alfred  Welsh,  of  Southall,  Middlesex,  exhibits  two 
models,  the  one  a  railway  horse-van,  and  the  other  a 
cattle-van,  with  means  for  supplying  food  and  water. 

Passing  over  cattle  foods,  medicines,  horse  harness, 
mowing-machines,  &c.,  we  come  to  a  series  of  stands 
of  sewing  -  machines, 
which  may  be  termed 
the  "Ladies'  Comer," 
and  which  form  an 
excellent  exhibit.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Gloucester, 
also  shows  as  usual  his 
waterproofing  for  boots 
and  shoes,  which  is 
much  needed  in  the 
showyard. 


to  make  301.  an  acre  profit  from  300  acres  than  to 
make  los.  an  acre  from  600.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  he  is  liot  so  sure  of  making  even  loj-.  an  acre  nett 
profit  from  a  holding  of  600  acres  with  a  farming 
capital  of  /lo  an  acre  as  he  would  be  of  making  3oj-. 
with  an  outlay  of  ^'20  per  acre,  after  debiting  his 
farm  with  5  per  cent,  on  capital  employed.  The  land, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  do  nothing  for  you,  if  you 
do  nothing  for  it.  The  only  question  that  arises  is  this, 
Has  the  maximum  amount  of  capital  that  can  be  laid 
out  on  land  to  advantage  been  laid  out  ?     I  should 


cultivated    a   considerable 


of  land    in 


.E    ELE\  VlUR 


scarcely  think  it  hT;,  if  one  may  look  on  the  amount 
laid  out  on  the  100  acres  of  a  market  garden  as  com- 
pared with  what  is  laid  out  on  100  acres  farmed  in  the 
highest  manner.  The  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
produced  on  an  acre  of  market  garden  ground  is  many- 
fold  that  of  an  acre  farmed  in  farmers'  style.  I  was  reading 
a  little  book  I  purchased  in  the  Rue  Jacob  in  Paris,  being 
a  brochure  on  market  gardening  near  Paris,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
26,000  f.  was  required  to  work  a  market  garden  of  a 
surface  not  exceeding  5  acres.     True  it  is,  there  were 


GARDENING 
AND    FARMING. 

Mr.  Mechi,  who  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been 
pounding  away  at  the 
agricultural  head,  and 
tr)'ing  to  knock  ( 


SKEK  s    PLL\  \T 


recent  issue,  under  the 

head    of     "  Gardening 

and    Farming,"    again 

returned   to   the    attack,    and  is   trying   to    inculcate  :  several  heavy  items  for  glass, 

the  common  sense  principle  of  little  and  good  being  |  glasses,  cloches.  Sec,  but  there 

preferable   to    much    and    bad.       He  hits  the   right  !  of  nearly  ^60 

nail   on  the  head   when  he  says  :— "Takea  farm  of    fiable  farming 

300  instead  of  600  acres,  and  you  will  at  once  double  ,  holdings  must  be  smailer  and  capital  employed  greater! 

"""'  acreable  capital,  and  from  my  practical  experience  '      My  expe  '  ■     -     .      .  . 


the  shape  of  hand- 
:  a  prominent  figure 
re  for  manures.  I  say,  to  be  pro- 
be gardening.  To  do  it,  however, 
aller  and  ca]  '  ' 
your  acreaoie  capital,  and  trom  my  practical  experience  '  My  experience  in  England  has  not  been  long, 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  thus  considerably  increase  '  sufficiently  long  to  tell  me  that  the  only  chance  of  the 
your  percentage  of  profit."  The  principle  involved  in  j  farmer  is  a  heavy  expenditure  judiciously  laid  out.  I 
that  sentence  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  profess  myself  a  true  follower  of  Mechi.  I  have  read 
Did  the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  taking  his  chance    his  book,   enlarged  frnm  tlm^  tr,  timp   nvpr  and  nvor 


of  a  favourable  season  for  getting  his  livelihood  from 
large  acreage,  simply  act  as  any  manufacturer  would, 
and  confine  himself  to  an  acrea; 
capital,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of 


again  ;    among  the  many    forcible   remarks  made  by 


i  the  ( 


the  tropics,  I  have  always  found  that  where  I  dug  my 
ground  to  the  depth  of  12  or  13  inches  for  crops 
like  Jute,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Chilies,  Indigo,  or  other 
tropical  crops,  I  got  my  outlay  back  with  a  consider- 
able addition  over  and  above  what  I  got  from  ordinary 
ploughing.  On  my  return  to  England  in  1869  I  was 
determined  to  try  the  same  plan,  but  I  could  not  get 
labour  for  digging,  except  at  a  price  absurdly  high.  So 
I  took  the  best  substitute  I  could  find,  a  plough  drawn 
by  four  horses,  followed  by  a  subsoiler  draivn  by  three 

[others.       I  moved   the  ground 
from   16  to    20  inches,    having 
"  ■    i  previously  drained  it  with  2-inch 
V       pipes  4  feet  deep,  30  feet  apart. 
'       Previous  to  this,  about  4  inches 
below  the  surface,  there  was  a 
pan    as    hard     as    slate.       My 
neighbours  looked  on  me  with 
a  sort  of  contempt  mixed  with 


my  establishment.  Ploughman 
No.  I  led  the  way.  He  did  not 
understand  these  new-fangled 
ways  ;  he  did  not  like  to  see 
the  country  ruined,  &c.  ;  that 
Major  Monsoon,  who  had  Col- 
lege Farm,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  nearly  ruined  hissclf 
with  deep  ploughing,  and  if  he 
had  not  died  would  soon  have 
ruined  the  country  ;  with  a  lot 
of  like  rubbish.  By  dint  of 
keeping  my  bailiff  close  on  the 
ploughman's  heels  I  got  my 
work  done,  say  16  to  20  inches 
deep,  and  left  as  much  of  the 
ground  as  I  could  get  finished 
to  mellow  through  the  winter. 
On  a  portion  of  the  ground  so 
treated  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  what  luck  I  should  have 
with  Mangel.  I  did  this  be- 
cause I  was  told  my  land  would 
not  grow  roots.  As  soon  as 
ever  I  could  get  on  the  land  in 
the  spring,  I  had  it  broken  up, 
rolled,  and  ploughed,  and  in 
_  ^  due    season   applied    18   to   20 

"  large  cartloads  of  muck,  made 

and  kept  under  a  covered  yard 
by    about    45    homed    animals, 
fed  on  cake  and  corn  ;  3  cwt.  of 
guano,    and   3    of  bone    super- 
phates.     My   farmyard  manure 
I    %alued   at   8j.    (>d.    the   load.      The    total   cost   of 
ploughing,     subsoiling,     horse-hoeing,     hand-hoeing, 
earthing  up,   pulling,    drawing,   and  pitting,   I  put  at 
£li,  8j   an  acre,  exclusive  of  rent,  rates,  &c. 

My  sowing  took  place  about  April  29.  May  passed 
— not  a  sign  of  a  single  plant.  My  neighbours,  who 
had  throughout  ridiculed  the  notion  of  my  growing 
roots  on  such  land,  seeing  nothing  coming  up,  gave  me 
the  usual  "Did  I  not  tell  you  so?"  and  laughed  at 
my  disappointment.  I  attributed  the  failure  to  the 
seed,  not  to  the  cultivation.  1  telegraphed  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May  to 
the  seedsman,  request- 
ing the  instant  despatch 
of  fresh  seed  by  pas- 
senger train.  By  a  sin- 
gular stroke  of  good 
luck,  either  the  tele- 
grah  miscarried,  or  the 
seedsmen  were  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  order, 
or  they  had  sent  the 
seed  by  goods-train,  and 
it  had  miscarried.  Up 
to  the  Saturday  night 
no  seeds  came.  On 
Saturday  night,  June  I, 
a  strong  shower  came, 
and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing the  old  seed  came 
forth  in  shoots  without  a 
single  gap— at  the  same 
time  came  the  usual 
cry  of  my  neighbours, 
"  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  Why,  you 
are  going  to  have  five- 
acre  ?  Why  youm  beats  Mr.  D.  hol- 
•  grows  less  than  five-and-forty  tons  an 
part,  I  had  as  little  faith  in  their 
LS  to  quantity  of  produce  as  I  had  in 
the  previous  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?"  My  faith  was 
pinned  to  the  result  in  the  scales.  When  pulled  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  I  had  an  acre  measured  across 
each  field  ;  this  acre  was  weighed  to  an  ounce  on  one 
of  Fairbank's  weighing  machines,  which  will  turn  with 
sixpence,  and  the  roots  put  into  pit,  and  the  cubic 
dimensions  taken.     From  these  cubic  dimensions  the 


and-forty  tons  i 
low,  and  he  nc 
acre."  For  a 
prognostications  i 


proportional  to  his    he  trenched  his  garden.  I  would 

■    the    farmer     trench    his     lam 


which  he  asks  a  neighbour  why  '  result  of  the  whole  cull 


quantities,  find  it  more  for  his  advantage    stirring  up    equal 


nply  ask.  Why  does 
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have  in   my  ■  the  produce  and  its  market  value,  to  show  that,  as  far 
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as  that  crop  went,  my  outlay  was  profitable,  and  that 
but  for  deep  and  expensive  cultivation,  I  should,  lilse 
my  neighbours,  have  had  no  Mangel.  I  could  have 
sold  the  whole  of  it.  I  did  sell  a  great  portion  ;  as  I 
fell  short  of  straw  for  fodder,  and  as  my  beasts  were 
in  first-rate  condition,  I  sold  beasts  and  sheep 
except  lambing  ewes.  I  sold  more  than  100  tons 
at  the  pit  at  22,1.  per  ton  as  they  stood,  without  topping 
or  trimming.  I  realised  at  the  rate  of  /30  16^.  an  acre, 
atacost,  including  50J.  for  rent  and  taxes,  of/'i6  l8j-., 
thus  realising  a  profit  [at  the  rate]  of;^i3  iSs.  per  acre. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  22s.  a  ton  was  an  exceptional 
price,  it  could  not  be  got  every  year,  but  even  taking 
the  selling  value  of  Mangel  at  15 J.  per  ton,  there 
would  have  been  a  nett  profit  of  £4  2s.  I  must  not, 
however,  charge  all  the  amendment  to  the  Mangel 
crop  ;  on  a  portion,  viz.,  5  acres,  I  have  as  fine  a  crop 
of  Canada  Oats  as  are  to  be  seen.  I  reckon  on  getting 
from  8  to  10  qr.  of  grain  and  50  cwt.  of  straw.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  benefit  of  deep  cultivation,  I  may 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  dry  season,  I 
observed  my  plants  grew  very  vigorously  (more  so  than 
those  of  my  neighbours).  In  the  latter  end  of  July  I 
took  a  small  garden  hand-fork,  and  took  away  the 
earth  from  around  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  traced  root 
and  rootlets  without  beaking  to  their  extremities.  The 
tap-root  went  straight  down,  say  16  to  18  inches,  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  subsoiling  ;  as  it  could  get  no 
further  down,  it  struck  off  at  right  angles,  and  I  traced 
it  about  a  foot  further,  until  it  got  so  fine  I  could  not 
trace  it  further. 

On  another  piece  of  land  treated  in  the  same  way,  I 
had  7  acres  of  the  finest  Cabbages  to  be  seen,  part  of 
which  I  drew  for  the  bullocks,  and  the  remainder  I 
soiled  with  sheep.  On  that  land  I  have  as  fine  a  crop 
of  Barley  and  seeds  as  any  one  could  wish.  The  value  of 
my  Cabbages  I  cannot  estimate,  as  they  all  went  back 
into  the  land  through  animals' stomachs.  I  need  not  weary 
your  readers  with  further  detail  as  to  the  doings  on  the 
remainder  of  my  farm.  Suffice  it  to  say,  independently 
of  the  cost  of  drainage,  my  tenants'  capital  has  been 
more  than  /20  an  acre,  and  could  I  rely  on  steady 
labour  I  could  employ  advantageously  considerably 
more.  Altliough  I  have  only  96  acres,  I  keep  fully 
employed  eight  horses,  each  of  which  I  give  from 
12  to  14  lb.  of  grain  a-day  throughout  the  year,  without 
which  they  could  not  stand  the  work  they  have.  As 
I  am  building  largely  with  concrete  I  am  forced  to 
hire  for  all  my  leading  in  the  building  line  ;  the 
expenditure  is  great,  but  I  am  beginning  to  see  my 
way  ahead.  It  may  be  asked  by  some  of  your  readers, 
Why  write  all  this  ?  Others  have  done  the  same  on  a 
far  larger  scale  than  yourself,  why  should  you  teach  us 
to  suck  eggs  ?  My  simple  answer  would  be  :  The 
food  question  is  rapidly  becoming  a  serious  question  in 
Great  Britain  ;  what  it  is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time 
in  China  it  shortly  will  be  here.  In  China  every 
available  inch  of  ground  is  made  the  most  of  In 
Great  Britain  this  is  not  the  case.  Her  present 
production  is  subsidised  by  a  payment  for  imported 
cereals  of  not  less  than  20  millions  yearly.  This  is  paid 
for  by  the  produce  of  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the 
workshop.  All  our  best  customers  are  rapidly  be- 
coming manufacturers  for  themselves.  We  cannot 
always  expect  to  get  a  large  portion  of  our  food 
through  the  loom  and  the  forge.  The  manufacturing 
class,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  thrown  back  on  the  land : 
as  at  present  cultivated  it  cannot  support  them.  If  it 
cannot  support  them  some  curious  questions  will  arise 
as  to  the  rights  of  property.  As  these  rights  are  simply 
founded  on  an  idea,  a  future  idea  may  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  property  held  by  the  few  in 
large  extent  might  be  held  more  advantageously  by  the 
many  in  smaller  allotments.  Having  property,  I  trust 
this  will  not  happen  in  my  day.  The  small  speck, 
however,  can  be  seen  on  the  horizon.  To  prevent  its 
rising  higher  we  must  grow  more  food.  To  do  this 
farming  must  be  gardening,  or  something  next  akin  to 
it.  To  make  farming  gardening  more  capital  must  be 
put  into  the  land.  Holdings  must  be  smaller.  Land- 
owners will  have  to  make  the  outlay  required  for 
drainage  and  homesteads,  and  tenant-farmers  must  be 
prepared  to  take  smaller  holdings,  or  somehow  find  a 
working  capital  of  not  less,  if  not  more,  than  ^20  per 
acre.   Kboda  Bitx. 


JOURNAL    OF  THE  STEAM  CULTURE 
TRIALS  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

[We  conclude  our  short  journal  from  p.  884.] 

Wfdnesday,  July  5. — From  the  heavy  storm  of  rain 
yesterday,  the  trials  were  suspended  for  a  time,  but  the 
weather  having  cleared  up  to-day,  the  work  continues 
without  interruption.  The  four  fields  of  old  grass 
selected  for  operation  are  divided  into  14  plots,  and 
these  are  appropriated  to  competitors  as  follows  : — 
The  first  field  is  divided  into  two  large  plots  for  the 
trial  of  the  extensive  assortment  of  implements  entered 
by  the  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  in  class  \.  Their  ditching 
plough  is  also  tried  here.  The  second  field  adjoining 
on  the  left  is  divided  into  four  plots,  viz.,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6.  Plot  3  is  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  J.  &  F. 
Howard,  who  here  compete  for  the  prize,  class  3. 
Plot  4  is  in  the  possession  of  Barrows  &  Steward,  who 
enter  for  classes  i,  2,  and  3.  Plot  5  falls  to  Fowler  & 
Co.,  who  enter  for  the  prize,  class  3.  Plot  6,  if  it 
belongs  to  Fowler,  has  not  been  broken.     The  third 


field,  on  the  left  of  the  second,  is  divided  into  four 
plots,  plot  7  falling  to  the  Ravensthorpe  Company 
(Fisken),  who  enter  for  class  i,  class  3,  and  Lord 
Vernon's  cup.  Plot  8  is  occupied  by  Amies,  Bar- 
ford  &  Co.,  who  enter  for  class  3  and  Lord 
Vernon's  cup.  Plot  9  is  the  Bedford  firm's,  who  enter 
exclusively  for  the  cup,  and  plot  10  is  the  Leeds  firm's, 
who  enter  for  class  I  and  the  cup.  This  field  was 
technically  termed  throughout  the  day  "the  cup  field." 
The  fourth  field  is  divided  into  four  plots.  Plot  II 
falls  to  the  Messrs.  Howard,  who  enter  for  class  I. 
Plot  12  is  Fowler  &  Co.'s,  who  compete  for  class  i  and 
class  2.  Plot  1 3  is  occupied  by  the  Bedford  firm,  who 
enter  for  class  2.  And  the  last  plot,  No.  14,  falls  to 
the  Ravensthorpe  Company,  who  enter  for  classes  i 
and  2.  The  four  fields  are  far  from  being  of  a  uniform 
quality  of  soil  or,  we  may  add,  evenness  of  surface. 
Field  No.  I  is  very  undulating,  the  inclination  in 
some  places  measuring  I  foot  in  2  feet  in  plot  I,  where 
Fowler  &  Co.  started  yesterday  with  their  20-horse 
■     Me  set, ...... 

The  upper  portion  of  this  field  (plot"  2) 
slope,  and  the  soil  is  also  more  uniform.  In  this  plot. 
Fowler's  i2-horse  double  set  was  tried  in  ploughing, 
digging,  and  cultivating,  making  rather  rough  work  in 
ploughing,  owing  to  the  great  speed  and  softness 
of  the  land  from  the  heavy  rain  of  yesterday.  The 
digging  and  cultivating  were  excellent  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  field,  plot  I.  Some  excellent  work 
was  also  done  by  the  20-horse  double  set  with  a 
4-furrow  balance-plough,  about  12  inches  deep,  and 
also  with  a  3-tined  knife,  going  from  20  to  24  inches 
deep. 

During  the  day,  the  rope  of  one  of  Fowler's  20-horse 
engines  was  yoked  to  Mellard's  double-furrow  American 
rotating  mouldboard-plough,  which  made  very  good 
work.  In  field  2  the  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  got 
their  3-furrow  balance-plough  and  detached  windlass 
tackle  into  position,  and  started,  making  good  work, 
from  7  to  8  inches  deep.  Their  3-tined  cultivator 
followed.  The  Messrs.  Barrows  &  Steward  also  com- 
menced in  this  field,  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
undulating,  with  a  3-tined  cultivator.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  4-furrow  balance-plough,  which  made  more 
satisfactory  work  than  the  cultivator,  the  shares  of 
which  were  too  narrow  for  the  plasticity  of  the  soil,  i.c.^ 
they  "  stripped." 

The  Messrs.  Fowler  also  commenced  in  this  field 
with  their  roundabout  taclde,  and  a  4-furrow  balance- 
digger.  They  also  got  to  work  in  field  No.  3,  with 
their  S-horse  double  drum  system — first,  with  a  4-furrow 
balance-digger;  second,  witha4-furrowbalance-plough; 
and  third,  with  a  7-tined  cultivator.  Amies  &  Barford 
also  did  some  fair  work  with  a  3-furrow  plough  in 
field  No  3.  The  Bedford  firm  also  got  into  position. 
In  field  No.  4,  Fowler  &  Co.  yoked  their  clip-drum 
set,  makmg  good  work  with  a  7-tined  balance-culti- 
vator from  8  to  9  inches  deep.  'This  was  followed  by 
a  4-furrow  digger,  going  7  to  8  inches  deep.  The 
Ravensthorpe  Company  also  did  some  good  work  on 
their  plot  in  this  field,  first  with  a  4-furrow  balance- 
plough  8  inches  deep,  and  second  with  a  5-tined  culti- 
vator, or  rather  with  a  7-tined  cultivator,  two  of  the 
tines  being  removed  to  obviate  choking.  The  soil  in 
this  field  is  a  very  tenacious  clay. 


Thursday,  July  6.— In  field  No.  I,  the  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.  continued  their  trials  with  their  1 2-horse 
double  set,  and  in  the  afternoon  after  the  trials  were 
over  they  made  better  work  in  ploughing  and  digging 
than  they  did  before.  The  plough  had  disc  coulters 
before  the  common  ones,  which  appeared  well  adapted 
for  the  peculiar  softness  and  plasticity  of  the  surface 
from  the  heavy  rain  of  Tuesday,  as  the  furrow-slice  was 
turned  over  less  broken  and  more  evenly  laid.  No 
doubt  the  slower  pace  at  which  the  implement  was 
moving  partly  conduced  to  this  result,  a  rapid  pace 
having  a  tendency  to  break  the  furrow-slice  and  lay  it 
unevenly.  In  this  field  the  I^eeds  firm  did  some  work 
with  their  ditching  plough.  This  implement,  we  were 
informed,  is  intended  for  the  Sugar-cane  and  Cotton 
plantations,  Louisiana,  where  it  will  be  of  more 
use  in  keeping  the  open  ditches  or  rather  irri- 
gation water  carriers  and  gutters  clean  than  in 
cutting  new  ones.  The  plough  is  somewhat 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  the  writer,  and  others,  who  attempted  to 


Steward,  and  Fowler  &  Co.,  did  some  ploughing, 
digging,  and  cultivating  with  their  respective  round- 
about tackle,  finishing  what  they  began  the  previous 
day.  In  field  3,  the  Ravensthorpe  Company  got  their 
light  rope  into  position,  so  as  to  exemplify  one  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  this  system.  At  the  lower  end 
of  their  plot,  and  at  the  further  comer  of  the  adjoining 
field,  there  was  a  supply  of  water,  and  instead  of 
carting  this  water  to  the  engine,  the  engine  was  taken 
to  the  water,  and  the  light  manilla  rope  laid  out 
through  the  entrance  to  this  field  and  around  their  plot. 
This  done,  they  commenced  ploughing,  making  very 
good  but  rather  broken  work.  Amies  &  Barford 
finished  their  work  in  this  field,  and  the  Messrs. 
Howard  made,  if  not  the  best,  some  excellent  ploughing 
on  their  plot  for  the  cup.  After  the  judges  were 
tlirough,  most  of  the  competitors  did  some  excellent 


work  to  the  Council  and  a  larger  number  of  visitors 
than  were  present  on  any  previous  day. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  amongst 
practical  farmers  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done,  which  they  considered  below  the  standard  of  the 
everyday  practice  of  those  who  use  steam-culture 
implements.  They  had  come  to  see  something  better 
than  what  they  saw  at  home,  but  were  disappointed. 
At  Bamhurst,  too,  better  things  were  promised  at 
New  Buildings  Farm,  whilst  something  worse  has  been 
realised.  Of  course  the  comparison  of  Bamhurst  and 
New  Buildings  Farm  goes  for  nothing,  but  the  prior 
argument  has  material  weight,  for  at  the  national 
steam-ploughing  match  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  better  than  they  see  and  do  at  home. 

"There  are  reasons  for  everything,"  it  is  said,  and 
there  are  two  reasons  for  the  complaints  in  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  First, 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  season  and  land,  and 
the  question.  How  far  provision  was  made  for  such  in 
the  construction  of  the  implements  and  the  racing  speed 
at  which  they  were  driven  ?  Second,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  not  only  undulating  longitudinally  but 
transversely.  The  former  did  not  materially  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  work  even  in  the  worst  place,  but  to 
the  latter  much  of  the  objection  of  unequal  depth, 
unequal  flatness  in  laying  of  the  furrow-slice  was  due. 
Thus  the  old  outcastings  of  the  ridges  are  in  many 
cases  deep  whilst  the  crowns  are  high,  which  accounts 
both  lor  the  inequality  of  the  depth  and  the  flatness  of 
the  furrow-slice  in  places,  seeing  that  the  plots  were 
laid  out  angularly  across  these.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  mind  practically 
versed  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
4-furrow  plough  sole  at  an  equal  depth  and  breadth 
over  such  a  surface.  In  short,  land  thus  laid  down  to 
grass  ought  not  to  have  been  selected  for  the  trials. 
But  the  fact  that  it  has  been  selected,  and  the  results 
that  follow,  ought  not  to  prejudice  any  observant 
farmer  against  steam-culture. 

On  Thursday  the  five  road-steamers  which  com- 
peted at  Bamhurst  on  Saturday  and  Monday  last 
started  from  Wolverhampton  at  an  early  hour  for 
Stafford,  each  attended  by  a  judge  or  engineer  to  report 
its  performance,  consumption  of  coal,  water,  &c.  The 
distance  going  and  returning  is  nearly  32  miles,  and  to 
to  those  that  went  up  to  near  the  trial  fields  at  New 
Buildings  Farm  it  exceeded  this,  so  that  the  test  was 
rather  a  severe  one.  They  started  separately,  each 
with  a  load  of  some  kind  or  other  of  a  known  weight, 
but  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  enable  Mr.  Bram- 
well,  who  rode  in  a  cab,  to  inspect  the  whole.  There 
is  some  discrepancy  in  the  weight  of  the  loads  and 
engines  themselves  as  communicated  to  us,  and  as 
marked  upon  the  engines  and  waggons  with  chalk,  and 
until  differences  are  reconciled,  we  forbear  giving  either. 
"Sutherland,"  the  engine  of  the  Messrs.  Ransome, 
Sims  &  Head,  was  the  first  to  start,  and  has  quite 
effaced  all  misfortunes  at  Bamhurst ;  Aveling  & 
Porter's  6-horse  and  lo-horse  roadsters  followed,  and 
Burrell's  two  engines  of  8-horse  each  came  last.  The 
Government  road-steamer  "  Chenab "  and  carriage, 
known  as  "  the  Indian  train,"  also  made  by  Ransome, 
Sims  &  Head,  started  from  Wolverhampton  some 
half-hour  later,  i.  e.,  about  7.30,  the  carriage  or  steam, 
omnibus  being  well  filled  with  officials,  &c.,  but 
running  at  1 1  miles  per  hour  it  soon  passed  the  others, 
stopping  to  allow  their  inspection.  The  journey 
going  and  returning  is  highly  creditable  to  all  the 
engines,  proving  road-traction  an  accomplished  fact. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  July  7  and  S. — The  judges 
return  to  Bamhurst  to  test  the  draught  of  special  im- 
plements, which  was  not  concluded  on  Monday  last, 
July  3.  The  engine  of  Mr.  Hayes,  Stoney  Stratford, 
was  specially  selected  and  engaged  to  remain  at  Bam- 
hurst ;during  the  Stafford  trials  to  finish  the  work. 
According  to  the  official  programme  of  proceedings, 
the  testing  should  have  been  continued  on  Tuesday 
the  4th,  but  the  heavy  rains  of  that  day  were  un- 
favourable ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  as  well  to  see 
what  took  place  at  New  Buildings  Farm.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  drills,  rollers,  clod-cmshers,  and 
ridging-ploughs,  that  had  to  be  tried.  On  Friday 
forenoon,  owing  to  the  showers  which  occasionally 
fell,  the  season  for  drilling  and  rolling  was  unfavour- 
able, but  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
the  several  operations  were  proceeded  with,  and  finally 
brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday  by  the  trial  of  the 
;ing-ploughs  ai 
Leeds  firms. 


Utilisation  of  Sewage. — My  letter  to  you  of 
June  20,  inserted  in  your  journal  of  July  i,  has  failed 
to  procure  from  Mr.  Mechi  the  information  it  sought. 
I  am,  however,  obliged  to  Mr.  Hope  for  the  informa- 
tion which  his  letter  of  July  S  contains,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  fails  to  make  clear  to  a  "  simple  inquirer  " 
what  the  practical  results  upon  the  Romford  farm  have 
been.  Mr.  Hope  had  previously  announced  the  popu- 
lation of  Romford  to  be  6000,  by  his  declaration  that 
he  paid  a  rental  of  .^600  a  year  at  2s.  a  head  of  the 
population.  He  does  not  absolutely  contradict  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Mechi  in  his  communication  to 
the  Times  of  June  26  last,  but  speaking  of  the  quantity 
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of  sewage  he  receives,  he  says  that  "  the  average  dry 
weather  sewage  "  is  estimated,'  in  round  numbers,  at 
1 100  tons  daily.  Mr.  Mechi's  figures  may,  therefore, 
stiU  be  quite  right,  as  he  of  course  endeavoured  to 
inform  the  public,  not  what  the  estimated  dry  weather 
flow  of  sewage  was,  but  what  quantity  of  sewage  was 
sent  on  to  the  fann  from  Romford  ;  and  what  I  desired 
to  learn  was,  what  number  of  acres  received  this 
supply  ?  Although  Mr.  Hope,  WTiting  during  a  very 
wet  season,  assures  us  that  the  sewage  of  Romford  does 
not  average  too  tons  per  head  per  annum,  as  I  gathered 
from  Mr.  Mechi's  letter,  he  argues  upon  the  average  dry 
weather  sewage  as  ''estimated,"  and  which,  by  the  way, 
gives  an  annual  quantity  of  67  tons  per  head  for  the  popu- 
lation on  which  he  pays.  This  quantity  can  hardly  be  a 
fair  sample  of  what  is  delivered  on  to  the  farm.  I  regret 
that  I  fell  into  the  error  which  Mr.  Hope  corrects,  but 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  pumps  were  worked  night 
and  day,  by  a  statement  of  his  having  utilised  the 
sewage  of  Romford  * '  night  and  day  continuously  ;" 
and  when  I  alluded  to  the  subject  I  was  not  aware 
that  he  could  so  use  the  sewage  without  pumping  it  for 
distribution.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  town  sewage,  and  it 
may  be  8s.  a  head,  as  Mr.  Hope  states  it  is  ; 
but  it  is  very  essential  to  obtain  facts — what  quantity 
of  sewage  is  used,  how  much  land  it  is  applied  to, 
the  condition  of  it  as  it  is  received  and  as  it  leaves  the 
farm,  and  the  results  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
If  the  sewage  of  Romford  is  purified,  as  Mr.  Hope 
states  that  it  is,  upon  something  between  100  and  115 
acres  of  land,  the  solution  of  the  question  is  here 
satisfactorily  arrived  at,  for  the  land  receives  and 
passes  to  the  crops  the  manure  which  the  town 
supplies,  and  60  persons  annually  provide  something 
between  67  and  100  tons  of  sewage  apiece  to  very  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  land,  and  obtain,  as  Mr.  Mechi 
tells  us,  excellent  crops  of  aU  kinds.  Mr.  Hope,  it  is 
tnie,  complains  that  the  farm  is  too  small  for  the 
quantity  of  sewage  he  receives,  but  if  he  can  purify 
between  4000  and  6000  tons  an  acre,  on  the  average, 
in  producing  various  crops,  nothing  but  extended 
experience  will  sho^v  that  the  same  quantity  of 
sewage  can  be  more  advantageously  distri- 
buted over  a  larger  area.  F.  P.,  July  11. 

Labourers'  Cottage. — It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Makins'  (p.  85 1 )  criticism  of  Mr. 
Denton's  cottage  plans,  published  by  you  on 
May  15,  is  rather  harsli ;  the  plans  were 
intended  for  the  country.  Mr.  Makins'  plans 
are  admirably  adapted  for  towns,  where  land 
is  expensive  and  a  narrow  frontage  desirable, 
but  I,  as  a  land-agent,  should  generally  prefer 
Mr.  Denton's.  On  June  24  you  published 
another  of  Mr.  Denton's  plans,  in  which  the 
bed-room  accommodation  must  be  pronounced 
deficient.  Accompanying  is  a  copy  of  a  plan 
of  mine  that  has  given  satisfaction  (fig.  211).  Its 
outer  form  is  similar  to  Mr.  Denton's,  but  it  has 
better  bed-room  accommodation,  and  a  good 
dairy  {the  smallest  bed-i 
80  feet).  It  has  only  or 
elevation  may  be  adopted, 
Terrace,  York,  July  6. 


which  is  one  of  the  strongest  sources  of  our  national  |  they  draw  blood  as  their  food.     Until  now  they  ha 
strength — that  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to   centralism,  1  been  found  on  animals  in  Great  Britain  to  an  exti 
which,  in  a  neighbouring  country  has  led,  more  than   jurious  to  health,  much  less  as  causing  death, 
anythmg  else,    to  the  evils  of  Communism,  and   the  '  |°"°i"';^;_ '^?™^''f^'    and  particularly  in  many  parts  of 
destruction   of   property — and   that   for  these  several 
reasons    the   existence   of    these   co-operative   supply 


to  be  i 


ntries,  however,  and  particularly 
South  America,  these  parasites  attack  animals 
vast  nnrabers,  that  even  oxen  succumb  to  the  irritating 
and  exhaustive  effects  of  their  attacks.  Specimens  of  the 
skin  of  lambs,  thickly  covered  with  these  epizoa.  were 
sent  from  Kent  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  consulted  on  the 
case.  In  his  communication  he  writes  that  *  they  had 
The  Sheep  Tick. — Many  sheep  in  this  neighbour-  attacked  the  sheep  and  lambs,  both  on  uplands  and 
hood  having  been  attacked  by  what  are  called  here  ,  marshes,  and  that  one  farmer  found  a  large  quantity  of 
"grass  ticks,"  soon  after  being  driven  to  pasture  this  '  'hem  on  some  colts  which  were  at  pasture  near  to  the 
year,  and  in  many  cases  have  died  from  the  effects  '  ^eep.'  There  are  few  parasites  more  tenacious  of  hfe  than 
produced  by  those  creatures,  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  '  '"^'^'  ''"'  expenments  having  shown  that  they  can  easily 
into  "the  matter  ind  am  told  thit  fhp<;e  "  tirks  "  differ  '  ^^  destroyed  by  carbohc  acid,  It  was  recommended  that 
mto  tne  matter,  and  am  told,  that  these  ticks  ditter  ;  ^  ,^^  ^,^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  dipping  the  sheep  and  lambs  in 
firom  the  ordmary  sheep  ticks,  but  m  what  way  I  ^  ^ji^.^d  ^^^^^%  „f  (he  acid.  This  proved  most  effec- 
cannot  ascertain  ;  also  that  certam  lands  are  more  tive  in  the  destruction  of  the  ticks,  and  thereby  prevented 
subject  to  them  than  others.  I  should  feel  much  a  further  loss  of  lambs."] 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  about 

these  creatures,  and  if  there  is  any  means  of  exter-  Large's  Brick-Machine. — This  brick-machine, 
minating  them.  Many  flockowners  (some  friends  of :  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition,  invented  by 
mine  included)  have  been  obliged  to  have  all  their  |  Henry  Large,  and  manufactured  by  H.  Clayton, 
sheep  looked  over  singly,  and  these  ticks  picked  out  I  Son  &  Hewlett,  is  chiefly  for  concrete  bricks  that 
by  hand,  and  the  losses  in  some  instances,  especially  do  not  require  burning.  The  moulds  are  filled 
in   the   case   of  lambs   and   tegs,    have   been  serious.  |  with  semi-dry  material  and  compressed  by  the  central 


Subscriber,  Chislct  Court,  near  Canterbury.  [To  plunger,  actuated  by  an  eccentric  on 
this  we  append  a  letter  of  explanation  by  our  corre-  large  spur-wheel.  A  second  plunger 
spondent,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Edington  Mains,  which  is  worked  by  a  rocking  lever,  and  v 
appeared  at  p.  906  in  our  last  year's  volume,  wherein  1  w'ith  the  compressed  brick  comes  unc 
he  refers  to  the  two  different  insects  to  which  the  !  ward  stroke  presses  it  through  on  to  a 
name  tick  is  applied.  "O.  F."  had  commented  on  a  which  descends  with  the  stroke  so  : 
previous  letter  by  Mr.  Wilson  (p.  600,  1870),  wherein    brick  being  removed  by 


the 


1870),  wherein    brick  bein 
ng-  ^  ing-table 


of  the 
the  right, 
the  mould 
:,  its  down- 
Iving  table, 
the 


Co-operative  Societies 
well  as  hoped,  that  the 

operative  Supply  Association  had  come  "to  an  end-that  ,.^^,^  ^„<j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  in  the  same  spot-so  firmly  fixed 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  having  been  freely  stated  ;  jhat  it  is  difficult  to  puU  it  out- until  it  has  completed  its 
by  myself  and  my  antagonists,  our  readers  might  have  1  course,  when  it  drops  off  into  the  ground.  It  makes 
fairly  been  left  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  but  it  1  its  appearance  among  the  herbage  in  spring  in  its 
appears  this  is  not  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Greening,  in  a  '  active  stage,  gets  upon  any  animal  that  comes  in  its 
communication  in  your  columns  (which  reads  un-  way,  and  fastens  upon  it  in  the  manner  already  men- 
commonly  like  an  advertisement),  whilst  he  does  not  tioned.  There  are  some  grazings  in  the  South  of 
object  to  my  allegation  that  it  is  the  craving  after  Scotland  so  infested  by  these  ticks  that  the  occu- 
cheapness  which  is  the  indirect  cause  of  a  great  deal  ?«="■=  '^'^^<'  n°«  P"«  sheep  upon  them  until  inid- 
of  the   adulteration   in   manures   and   oilcakes   which    summer  or  even  later.     Cows  and  Shorthorn  yearhngs 

«„;^f^    ;^  ,..,*  ..= ^^a: ,   ♦!,«*.  t    u„  u     1         ..  ..      also  suffer  severely  from  them  ;  the  only  stock  that  sus- 

exists  IS  yet  very  indignant  that  I  should  also  state  ,ain  their  attacks  with  impunity  being  West  Highland  and 
that  It  IS  by  the  attraction^  of  cheapness   that   these    i^ish  cattle.    A  great  deil  of  misunderstandin|has  »ri=.n 


ek  to  attract  their  customers.  Well, 
cannot  withdraw  the  charge,  but  am  quite  content  to 
leave  the  matter  to  public  opinion.  He  wishes  to 
enlist  my  evidence  that  the  existence  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  soluble  phosphate  is  a  proof  that  the  super- 
phosphate containing  it  was  made  from  the  highest 
class  of  phosphates ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  low  class 
materials,  such  as  English  coprolites,  byskilful  treatment 
wiil  yield  the  percentages  mentioned,  whilst  bone-ash, 
which  is  really  a  high-class  material,  and  which  costs 
about  double  the  price,  viz.,  about  £(>  per  ton  by  the 
cargo,  is  far  too  costly  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  cheap  superphosphates.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  ignore  the  value  of  what  is  called  msoluble 
"ved  from  bones.  I 
proved  their  value  in  the  open  field  by 


This  done,  the  1 
)sition   by   a  weighted 
ill  "—a  convulsive  attack— to  which  sheep  are  liable.  Is  ,  lever,   ready  to  receive  another  brick,  and  the  empty 
owing  to  these  true  ticks  (Ixodes  Ricinus).  mould  is  taken  off  and  refilled.     On  the  left-hand  side 

,,.„„,  ,         ,  ,  ^,  ,  a  bent  lever  is  furnished   at  the    lower  end   with   a 

O.  F.  says  of  niy  letter :--;  There  must  be  some  s^^^u  roller,  against  the  side  of  a  newly  filled  mould, 
tricts  being  MesTed  \v'ithVeep'''t'ick!"  'Th^'sentence  f^}'^'^  ''  ^°'l^^  jj  ^elow  the  central  plunger,  and  in 
makes  it  evident  that  when  ■  O.  F. '  and  I  wite  about  ticks  ^omg  so  pushes  the  compressed  brick  out  from  below 
we  respectively  apply  this  name  to  two  entirely  different  forwards,  and  also  the  second  compressed  brick  on  to 
insects.  His  remarks  apply  to  the  fag  or  kaid  (Melopha-  the  receiving-table  under  the  second  plunger.  When 
gus  Ovinus),  which  breeds  upon  the  sheep,    and  is,  I    the  bent  lever  is  drawn  back,  a  newly  filled  mould  is 

again  placed  before  it.  About  500  bricks  are 
made  per  hour,  or  5000  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Moulds  are  made  of  any  size  or  shape  ordered. 
This  machine  may  also  be  used  for  compres- 
sing peat  or  small  coals  into  brick  for  fuel 
The  utilisation  of  our  peat  bogs  is  just  now 
a  question  of  national  interest,  and  if  machines 
on  this  principle  can  be  profitably  used,  it  will 
be  a  triumph.  Some  promising  specimens  of 
compressed  peat  are  shown  at  the  Atlas 
Works.    W.  B. 

Sewage  Irrigation   at  Rugby. — I    have 
read  with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Palmer  on 
sewage  irrigation  at  Rugby,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  July    i.       On    one    point  Mr. 
Palmer's  statements  appear  contradictory,  but 
a  word  of  explanation  from   him  would  pro- 
bably clear  up  the  apparent  inconsistency.    Mr. 
Palmer    states,    '*  Nothing   in    the    shape    of 
storage  is  possible.     The  sewage  must  be  distributed 
at    the  earliest  possible  moment,    to  prevent  decom- 
position   and     consequent    nuisance,    as    well    as    to 
secure    its    full    value    to    the    land."     But    a    little 
further   on,    in  stating  the  mode   of  application,    Mr, 
Palmer    recommends  that  the  land    should    be    well 
irrigated     before   the   crop    is    sown,    that    a    slight 
irrigation  should  be  given  after  the  crop  is  up,  another 
dressing  in  the  spring,  and  a  copious  dressing  after  each 
cutting  of  the  crop.     Now,   in  order  to  act  upon  these 
suggestions,    there   must    surely  be  a   storage   of  the 
sewage.     If  not,    in   what   manner   is   it  to   be  dealt 
with  ?     Another  point  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  would  add 
to  the  value  of  his  communication,  would  be  to  state 
what  amount  of  sewage   per  acre  he  considers  most 
valuable  to  the  land.     Of  coiuse  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  sewage. 
7.  M. 

Fisken's  Steam-plough. — At  p.  854  you  give  an 
from    the    Highland    Society's    Proceedings, 


Fuel ;  E,  Dairy  ; 


has  an  area  of 

er  door.     Any  style  of  j  suppose,  to  be  found  in  every  flock,  probably  on  every 

G,  Gibson,  St.  Clement's  sheep,  in  Great  Britain.  My  remarks  had  reference  to  the 
true  tick  (Ixodes  Ricinus),  which  breeds  in  the  ground, 
is  found  only  in  certain  districts,  and  fastens  itself  on  sheep 

I  certainly  thought,  as    J"*^  °*e!!  animals  during  a  part  only  of  ' 


from  the  name  tick  being  applied  indiscriminately  to  these 
two  distinct  parasites,  which  differ  so  entirely  in  their 
habits,  and  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  on  the 
animals  upon  which  they  are  found.  On  consulting  such 
books  as  I  happen  to  have  by  me,  including  Youatl, 
Spooner,  'The  Book  of  the  Farm,'  and  "Morton's 
Cyclopasdia, '  I  find  more  or  less  of  this  vague  use  of  the 
name,  tick  ;  some  of  the  statements  made  applying  to 
the  one  parasite,  and  some  to  the  other.  In  the  North 
British  Agriculturist  of  the  22d  inst.,  there  is  an  article 
on  the  dipping  of  sheep,  all  through  which  the  name  tick 
is  used,  although  the  context  makes  it  evident  that  it  is 
the  Melophagus  or  kaid  that  is  meant.  The  same  thing 
constantly  occurs  in  advertisements  by  the  manufacturers 
and  vendors  of  sheep-dipping  stuffs.  My  object  in  now 
writing  to  you  is  to  try  to  clear  up  this  confusion  ;  and  in 
particular  to  explain    to  your  correspondent,    '  O.    F.,' 


which  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  Fisken's 

steam-plough,  as  worked  upon  OiTerton  Hall  Farm, 

near  Sunderland,  by  Mr.  M'Laren.    There  is,  however, 

one  extraordinary  statement  in  this  account  which  it  is 

very  hard  to  understand.  Messrs.  Swinton  and  Wilson, 

who   were    deputed    by  the    Society   to   inspect    the 

working  of  this  plough,  report  that  the  engine  was  a 

Clayton   &    Shuttleworth's    12-horse   power    traction 

engine,  with  two  SJ-inch  cylinders  and  12-inch  stroke, 

and  they  say  it  was  working  at  180  to  200  revolutions 

per  minute,  with  a  pressure  on  the  boiler  of  60  lb.  to 

75  lb.     They  then  say  "  from  these  data  it  ^vill  be  seen 

that   at  70  lb.  pressure   the   engine  was  giving  off  a 

power  equal   to   about  20  horses."     Surely  this  is  a 

had   led  o"ther  experimenters    to   wrong   conclusions.  ■ '?™?''    '?,'."=.'■  ^"^^  exclusive  reference  to  the  true  tick    mistake  1      We  are   not    told   that    the    engine   was 

have,     however,    no     wish     that    this     discussion    £°*=\il"=T"t   ^J°"'  '±:'^  ^^f^ilfj^^  '°"°"'^    working  "expansively,"    and   if  we   suppose   it   was 

should  wander  into  other  fields,  but  in  concluding  it    "='="=■  ''^PP'''''  '°  ^^  '^''^'^P'-     ■^''''"  ^^ ''""'■  working  with  full  steam,  shutting  oflT,  say,  at  Uiree- 

remind  our  readers  that,  without  impugning  the    See  also  the  following  veterinary  report,  taken  from    quarter  stroke  and  70  lb.  steam,  the  gross  theoretical 

of  members  of  co-operative  societies,   or  the  \  p.  509,  1870  : —  power  would  be  upwards  of  73-horse  power,  so  that  we 

right  of  private  individuals  to  avail  themselves  of  their       ,,„  .,  ,  j  ■     1      i,     •       i,- >,    must  suppose  53-horse  power  to  be  absorbed  in  friction, 

real  or  supposed  advantages,  I  have  contended  that,  I  ^.^  S°-f„°*;'-f°°7'jf^^^^  cooling,  wasteflnd  bac'k-pressure,  to  bring  down  the 

as  tliey  destroy  trade,   interfere  with  com- :  ^S'^;'=|t'1iuS."onP;?re  those  co^^^^^^^^^^  effective  power  to  20  horses.     Here  is  the  calculation 

merce,  are  injurious  to  the  public  revenue,  and  opposed    ticks  (Ixodes  Ricinus).     These  parasites  abound  in  most  '  taking  the  lowest  rate  of  speed  named,  180  revolutions, 

to  local  interests  and  that  sympathy  which  ought  to  '  countries,  and  are  met  with  both  on  wild  and  domesti-    or  360  feet  per  minute  in  the  piston.      The  two  cylinders 

exist  between  one  class  and  another,  the  existence  of.  cated  animals,   firmly  attached  to  the  skin,  from  which    have  an  area  of  rather  more  than  100  square 


takable  experiments,  and  by  avoiding  the  i 


which    "'ho  appears  to 

icinnc    ,  former    letter  had   exclu 


aches, 
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and  70  lb.  steam  cut  off  at  J  of  the  stroke  will  give  an 
average  pressure  of  67  lb. ;  therefore  67  x  100  x  360 
=-2,412,000  lb.  raised  I  foot  per  minute,  or  "foot- 
pounds," as  they  were  called.  Now,  a  horse-power  is 
33,000  foot-pounds,  therefore  "'^"^  =  73-09.  or  73- 
horse  power.  According  to  Tredgold  a  non-condensing 
engine  wastes  four-tenths  of  its  whole  original  power 
by  friction,  cooling,  waste,  and  back-pressure,  leaving 
six-tenths  as  the  effective  power,  but  73. 09  x  o.  6  =  43.  S5, 
or  nearly  44-horse  power  "  effective."  Modern 
inquirers  do  not  allow  so  much  as  four-tenths  for 
waste  and  friction,  some  call  it  three-tenths,  others  i, 
or  others,  again,  as  little  as  two-tenths.  If  we  allow 
three-tenths,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  fair  allow- 
ance, then  seven-tenths  are  effective,  and  seven-tenths 
of  73.09  would  be  51.16,  or  upwards  of  51-horse 
power  effective.  How,  then,  do  Messrs.  Swinton 
and  Wilson  make  out  only  20-horse  power?  But 
Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's  traction  engines  are  fur- 
nished with  link-motion  for  reversing,  and  by  means 
of  this  the  engine  can  be  made  to  work  expansively  to 
a  certain  extent.  And  if  we  suppose  the  steam  cut  off 
at  one-third  of  the  stroke,  it  would  give  an  average 
pressure  of  42  lb.  on  the  piston,  and  a  gross  theoretical 
power  of  42  X  100  x  360  =  1,512,000  foot-pounds,  or 
i;5i?i">°?  =  45.82  horse  power;  and  if  (as  there  is  con- 
siderable  back-pressure  in  working  expansively  with 
only  link-motion  gear)  we  allow  four-tenths  of  this  to 
be  wasted,  and  only  six-tenths  effective,  it  would  still 
give  27S-horse  power  effective.  I  cannot  therefore 
conceive  how  Messrs.  Swinton  and  Wilson  arrive  at 
their  estimate  of  20-horse  power.  But  there  is  another 
element  in  their  paper  which  is  also  curious ;  it 
required  8  lb.  pressure  on  the  boiler  to  keep  the 
engine  going  at  160  revolutions  a  minute,  and  to  keep 
both  the  engine  and  the  flying  rope  going  required 
20  lb.  on  the  boiler,  although  no  other  work 
was  done  except  keeping  the  machinery  moving 
round.  If  we  suppose  the  same  pressure,  20  lb., 
would  keep  the  whole  moving  at  180  revolutions 
(360  feet)  per  minute,  then  the  power  absorbed 
by  friction,  waste.  Sec,  assuming  the  engine  to 
be  cutting  off  at  three-fourths  of  the  stroke,  would  be 
as  follows: — 20 lb.  steam  would  give  about  191b. 
average  pressure,  therefore  19  x  100  x  360  =  684,000 
foot-pounds  is  the  power  absorbed  in  keeping  the 
machinery  in  motion  at  that  speed  without  doing  work. 
Now,  when  it  was  moving  the  implement,  it  was  said 
to  use  up  70  lb.  steam,  which,  as  mentioned  before, 
will  give  an  average  pressure  of  67  lb.,  and  the  whole 
power  developed  would  be  67  x  100  x  360  =  2,412,000 
foot-pounds  ;  and  if  we  deduct  from  this  the  power 
required  to  overcome  friction,  684,000  as  above,  we 
get  1,728,000  foot-pounds  as  the  power  absorbed  in 
merely  moving  the  implement  and  the  windlass-wheels  ; 


but    '   Q^  =  52.36  horse-power,  ( 


;  than  52  actual 


horse-power,  after  deducting  friction  and  waste  !  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  error  in 
the  figures  that  are  given  in  Messrs.  Swinton  and 
Wilson's  report.    G.  A.  H. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin:  July  20.— Licrmirs  Pneumatic  Sewer- 
age (see  p.  755,  June  10).— In  my  last  communication 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  been  asked  in  an  editorial 
parenthesis  what  I  mean  by  irrigation  having  come  to 
grief.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  be  aggravating  ;  how- 
ever, I  can't  help  stating  that  it  has.  1  know  very 
well  that  Mr.  Mechi  himself  has  given  up  irrigating  his 
own  fields,  and  has  again  begun  to  cart  his  dung  in  a 
sober  manner— everybody  nearly  in  Germany  knows  as 
much  as  that  of  Tiptree  Hall  proceedings  ;  it  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  fifty  agricultural  journals  in  Germany. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  England,  I  suppose, 
cannot  do  without  irrigation,  as  she  has  not  been  able 
to  do  without  sewerage,  which  without  would  be 
blurred  and  unfinished  ;  and,  mayhap,  irrigation  will 
suit  England  as  a  very  comfortable  and  cleanly  thing — 
it  certainly  will  not  suit  Germany,  where  it  is  regarded 
as  a  squandering,  dear,  unpractical,  and  out-of-the-way 
institution  altogether,  i.e.,  sewerage  and  irrigation  as 

They  have  tried  it  in  the  south  of  Berlin,  on  the 
Tempelhofer-Feld,  and  have  found  out  that  the  Ger- 
man winter,  with  an  average  of  15°  R.,  will  not  permit 
of  the  irrigation  going  on  for  at  least  two  months  at  all 
— in  some  years  this  period  would  even  last  four 
months.  During  all  this  time  the  sewage  would  have 
to  go  down  the  river,  do  away  with  the  fish,  create 
nasty  sediments  in  the  little  Spree,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  Berlin  rivulet,  and  poison  the  watercourse  also 
of  the  Elbe.  Besides,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
town  manure  would  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; 
and,  worse  still,  a  certain  smell  which  an  impartial 
nose  could  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  very  winter  on 
the  fields,  would  become  insupportable  in  summer, — 
a  rather  hot  time  in  the  interior  of  the  Continent.  The 
glorious  waves  that  surround  England  make  the  winter 
warm  and  the  summer  cool,  the  rivers  short  and  broad 
and  full,  the  air  pure  and  ever-changing,  and  make  the 
people  of  that  country  rich  and  generous,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  afford  squandering  money  and  manure 
in  sewers,  water-caniage,  irrigation,  and  irrigation 
dinners,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  of  their  national 


economists.  The  Germans  are  a  stingy  nation— they 
cannot  help  being  it,  as  they  are  rather  out  of  the  way 
of  the  money-courses,  and  the  world's  great  storehouse, 
the  ocean.  This  stinginess  is  the  more  prominent  the 
more  you  get  into  the  interior,  and  although  money 
here  is  dearer  than  anywhere  else,  the  stinginess  of  the 
people  drives  up  the  prices  of  everything  in  pro- 
portion, and  you  live  no  cheaper  in  .Saxony  than  in 
Hamburgh.  This  stinginess  makes  people  slow  about 
taking  up  new  ideas  practically,  and  makes  them 
rather  sharp  about  the  costs  ;  so,  they  have  found  out 
the  water-carriage  system  to  be  the  dearest  in  getting 
up  and  on,  and  the  least  likely  to  pay  ;  which,  indeed, 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  true.  The  Germans,  and  the 
.Saxons  most  so,  have  Chinese  ideas  upon  comfort,  their 
highest  comfort  being  saving  money,  storing  knowledge, 
and  utilising  every  available  thing  except  rats'  tails. 
They  will  utilise  Englishmen,  I  can  tell  you,  and  they 
will  utilise  English  institutions,  if  so  be  that  they  are 
anything  like  paying  for  any  amount  of  trouble  ;  but 
they  will  not,  and  do  not  care  for  comfort,  if  it  be  too 
dear  a  piece  of  furniture. 

In  this  turn  of  mind  they  have  calculated  that  every 
conveyance  above  ground  is  cheaper  than  below  ;  that 
a  railway  and  a  locomotive  will  carry  any  amount  of 
non-diluted  town-manure  600  times  as  far  as  a  sewer 
and  a  pumping  machine  for  the  same  money  ;  that  the 
undiluted  town-manure  is  more  useful  and  more  easily 
utilised  than  the  best  sewage  can  be  by  irrigation  ; 
that  the  farmers  will  take  to  the  undiluted  manure  very 
readily,  and  that  they  abhor  the  sewage  ;  that  they 
will  pay  for  the  former,  but  not  for  the  latter  (if  they 
are  not  paid  for  paying),  and  thus  that  a  contractor  for 
the  scavengering  business  can  be  found,  but  not  for  the 
sewerage  and  irrigation  (as  there  is  no  land-letting 
system).  Thus  again  the  townspeople  see  their  way  to 
the  alleviation  of  local  taxes  by  making  their  scavenger- 
ing-man  pay  for  the  things  he  carries  off  to  the  country, 
whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  sewerage  aggravates  the 
local  expenses.  Now  Mr.  Liernur  steps  forward  and 
tells  them  that  he  will  procure  for  the  townsmen  all  the 
comforts  of  the  water-closet  and  water-carriage  system 
by  his  pneumatic  works,  save  the  time  of  hundreds  of 
scavengering-men,  keep  the  houses  from  abomination 
by  his  machine,  give  the  farmers  what  they  are  in  need 
of  for  a  cheap  price,  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  the  pro- 
ceeds, or,  as  I  understand,  if  he  is  paid  for  his  patent. 

The  thing  can  be  set  agoing  like  a  gas  or  a  water 
company,  to  the  works  of  which  Liemur's  have  the 
greatest  resemblance  possible,  although,  indeed,  they 
are  not  in  the  least  as  ponderous.  Nevertheless,  the 
three  systems  correspond  and  are  of  the  same  import- 
ance. The  gasworks  have  done  away  with  darkness, 
with  oilyness,  tallow-universality,  soot,  torches,  pitch, 
and  the  like  mediaeval  comforts  ;  the  waterworks  have 
done  away  with  dirt,  open  wells  to  fall  into,  street- 
pumps  to  run  your  head  against  in  a  starless  night, 
dearth,  oriental  water-managing,  and  the  like  ;  and 
Liemur's  works,  which  are  the  inverted  gasworks, 
only  a  deal  more  simple,  will  in  their  turn  do  away 
with  those  beastly  apartments  that  make  German  towns 
at  present  nearly  uninhabitable  for  Englishmen,  and, 
what  is  not  much  less,  will  do  away  with  those  retorts 
for  miasmatic  exhalations,  those  sources  of  impregna- 
tion of  soil,  air,  and  water,  which  we  delight  in  calling 

There  is  no  denying  that  all  infectious  diseases  have 
been  on  the  increase  ever  since  sewers  have  begun  to 
brew  underground  ;  mortality  has  risen  in  London  for 
diseases,  such  as  bronchitis,  typhus,  consump- 
tion, in  a  fearful  ratio— during  the  period  between 
1849-1866,  from  4333  to  exactly  8666  in  the  million. 
Sewers  are  the  cause  of  the  subsoil-water  lowering  its 
level,  and  of  the  infective  germs  finding  their  hothouse 
enlarged  underground.  However,  this  subject  has 
been  ventilated  all  the  more,  as  the  thing  itself  is  unven- 
tilateable  ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  loose  Berlin  soil,  the 
slowness  of  the  river,  and  the  absence  of  all  fresh  sea- 
breezes,  with  the  impossibility  of  all  irrigation  pro- 
ceedings, on  account  of  both  heat  and  cold,  there  is 
hardly  a  less  comfortable  thought,  and  a  thing  so  much 
to  shrink  from,  than  the  undermining  of  the  towns, 
and  the  living,  walking,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing upon  sewers,  with  the  Pettenkofer  hypothesis  dis- 
turbing our  dreams. 

Thus  I  find  every  reason  to  be  rather  enthusiastic 
when  speaking  of  Liemur's  invention,  which,  of  course, 
has  its  adversaries— not  so  much  among  the  brick- 
makers  and  contractors,  who  naturally  prefer  building 
sewers  to  anything  else,  as  amongst  the  people  them- 
selves ;  for  Germans,  on  the  whole,  are  the  most  con- 
servative people  in  Europe,  and  fearful  of  any  invention 
that  has  not  been  in  practice  somewhere  else  for  a  score 
of  years  at  least.  I  will  drop  my  enthusiasm  for  once, 
just  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  proceed  to  Prague 
where    the    system    has    been    in    use   during    three 

Professor  Ranke,  a  delegate  of  the  Munich  magis- 
trates, went  to  Prague  to  study  the  subject,  and  did  it 
slily  too,  for  he  never  discovered  his  mission  to  anyone 
there.  He  had  read  about  the  systems  being  a  swindle, 
and  was  fearful  of  being  swindled  himself.  On  the 
night  of  March  23,  1S70,  he  arrived,  quite  in  the 
way  of  a  Carbonari,  and  took  a  dose  of  sound  sleep,  to 
be  all  awake  in  the  morning.  Well,  we  cannot  be  so 
circumlocutive  though  as  he  is  himself  about  all  his 
precautions,  and  must  simply  state  what  he  saw  and 
heard  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 


There  were  great  barracks,  with  2200  soldiers  in, 
and  there  was  Major  Gerstenbraur,  who  took  care  of 
the  Professor,  led  him  all  about  the  place,  where  there 
had  been  terrible  stinks  in  former  times,  for  the  soldiers 
were  Polonians  from  Galicia  ;  but  all  these  stinks  had 
been  done  away  with  by  Liernur  and  his  ventilating 
closets  at  the  end  of  every  corridor,  which  are  as 
cleanly  as  can  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
There  are  syphons  under  each  closet,  made  to  block  up 
the  iron  tubes  that  go  down  the  walls  into  the  ground, 
and  have  never  been  frozen  up.  The  health  of  the 
garrison  has  been  perceptibly  better  than  in  pre- 
Liemurian  times.  Then  there  is  another  military 
gentleman.  Captain  Cometzki,  turning  up,  to  show  the 
Professor  the  more  serious  business  belowground.  He 
tells  him  first  that  the  Austrian  Government  is  highly 
contented  with  the  working  of  the  patent,  which  it 
seems  has  now  been  bought  by  the  Government,  and 
that  some  other  barracks  in  Prague  and  Vienna  are 
going  to  be  provided  in  the  same  manner.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  have  a  look  at  the  documents  belonging 
thereunto,  which,  however,  are  less  interesting  to  the 
reader  than  satifactory  to  the  Liemurian  disciple.  The 
chief  is  a  contract  for  daily  removal  of  the  fseces  from 
all  the  Prague  barracks,  and  for  the  due  provision  with 
all  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  their  removal  by 
the  Liernur  Company,  in  pay  for  which  services  the 
Liernur  Company  asks  and  demands  no  more  than 
the  right  of  disposing  and  selling  the  faeces  on  their 

The  sale  of  the  manure  is  insured  by  contracts  with 
certain  great  Beetroot  cultivators  near  Prague,  one  of 
whom  has  contracted  for  1000  tons  per  annum,  paying 
'j\d.  per  I  lb.  of  nitrogen,  the  manure  containing  i  per 
cent. ,  and  being  regarded  as  equal  to  five  times  the  weight 
of  common  stable  dung.  The  like  contracts  have  now 
been  made  at  Berlin,  Cologne,  Haag,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Netherlands.  The  transport  by 
rail  (in  petroleum  casks,  containing  3  cwt.  each)  is 
charged  at  41.  per  10  tons  carried  20  English  miles. 
Under  these  circumstances,  not  exceedingly  fortunate 
at  all  events,  the  rather  expensive  machines,  tubes, 
syphons,  reservoirs,  tenders,  air  pumps,  &c.,  will  be — 
putting  aside  one-half  of  the  income  at  10  per  cent,  for 
redemption,  and  leaving  the  other  half  to  pay  for 
coals,  workmen,  horses,  inspectors,  and  officials^ 
renewable,  so  to  say,  in  every  period  of  15  years. 
However,  if  the  system  be  once  adopted  generally,  and 
going  on  on  a  larger  scale,  the  replacement  will  take 
place  in  the  time  of  three  years  at  most — such,  at  least, 
is  stated  in  the  calculations  of  the  Berlin  project. 
Here  there  will  be  a  great  central  engine-house,  doing 
the  work  for  whole  quarters  of  the  toivn,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  gas  reservoir,  with  the  only  difference,  that 
the  reservoirs  will  be  localised,  and  merely  connected 
with  the  central  station  by  evacuation  tubes. 

The  tubes  can  be  of  any  possible  length.  The 
Professor  is  quite  assured  that  technical  difficulties 
have  been  and  will  be  most  successfully  vanquished. 
He  has  been  shown  rats,  soldiers'  breadbags,  boots, 
caps,  and  even  brooms,  that  had  passed  the  whole 
course  of  the  tubes  at  the  barracks,  which  are  indeed 
highly  complicated,  by  the  foundation  walls  not  being 
allowed  to  be  injured,  and  which  had  turned  up  like 
cannon  balls  bumping  against  the  sides  of  the  tender. 
The  velocity  inside  the  tubes  must  be  something  quite 
shot-like,  even  with  but  half  a  vacuum  employed. 
In  the  beginning  they  had  once,  with  inexperienced 
workmen,  evacuated  down  to  25  inches,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  shut  the  valve  of  the  air-pump,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  had  been  flooded,  and  had  to  be  purified 
by  five  minutes'  pumping.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  only  accident  that  ever  happened,  except  a  piece  of 
iron  rod  once  obstructing  the  syphon  of  one  of  the 
closets,  and  being  driven  down  into  the  main  pipe. 
This  had  to  be  got  out  by  unscrewing,  and  they  found 
it  quite  bent.  The  sides  of  the  tubes  were  seen  to  be 
covered  by  a  thin  film  of  slime,  protecting  the  mate- 
rial, and  diminishing  both  adhesion  and  friction.  Such 
accidents  are  owing  to  the  closets  not  being  constructed 
anew,  and  according  to  the  Liernur  plan,  which  has 
provided  against  anything  obstructive  passing  the 
system,  by  narrowing  the  prime  syphon,  and  givmg 
it  an  extra  bend.  The  air-pump  now  is  self-regula- 
ting, so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  flooding  it. 

The  Professor,  who  saw  things  going  on  at  6  o'clock 
next  morning,  found  the  whole  process  of  evacuation, 
both  of  the  subterranean  reservoir  and  of  the  tender, 
finished  in  five  minutes'  time,  without  bustle,  smoke, 
smell,  and  anything  except  fire-engine-like  expertness. 
He  followed  the  tender  to  some  back-yard  place,  saw 
its  contents  decanted  into  barrels,  put  on  waggons,  and 
then  pulled  out  of  sight  by  sundry  pairs  of  oxen,  which 
was  quite  a  lyrical  end  to  the  matter.  There  is  a  factory, 
too,  at  Prague,  with  300  workmen,  provided  with  the 
Liernur  machine,  and  the  Professor  went  there,  slyly 
entered  the  office,  and  asked  the  principal  (Mr.  Hiise, 
maschinenfabrik,  Carolinenthal)  what  he  thought  about 
it  ;  whereupon  the  principal  said  he  had  never  thought 
at  all  upon  the  matter  ever  since  it  was  going  on, 
which  it  has  been  ever  since  the  month  of  November, 
1869,  and  that  he  only  knew  about  the  tender 
coming  every  moming,  and  something  being  done 
outside  the  building  in  a  most  gentlemanly  manner, 
which  the  Professor  means  to  say  was  the  best  answer 
to  be  had. 

I  will  put  a  stop  to  this  letter  now,  apologising  for 
its  extreme  length,  however,  I  cannot  do  so  without 
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giving  expression  to  some  slight  feeling  of  hope,  that 
your  readers  may  look  mure  leniently  upon  the 
Germans  for  their  not  yet  having  adopted  the  sewerage 
and  irrigation  system,  the  which  Old  England  glories 
in.    0.  Beta,  Berlin. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   OF  ENGLAND. 

The  close  of  asuccessful  annual  meeting,  when  readers 
^re  most  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  our  national  society,  is  perhaps  the  fairest 
time  in  which  to  lay  before  them  a  criticism  of  the 
management  of  its  affairs  ;  and  we  therefore  reproduce 
now,  from  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  papers  of 
May  last,  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  that  sub- 
ject before  the  general  meeting  then  held.  We  had 
not  room  for  a  report  of  this  discussion  at  the  time  :— 

Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Mechi,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  thA 
Society  was  conferring  great  benefits  on  British  agricul- 
ture. Its  publications  would  have  alone  entitled  it  to  the 
thanks  ot  the  agricultural  community  ;  while  the  annual 
shows,  by  causing  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
various  breeds  of  stock  and  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
had  done  a  great  deal  towards  removing  that  prejudice, 
self-esteem,  and  pride  which  were  to  be  found  among 
.ngriculturists  as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  community. 
As  regarded  the  motto  of  the  Society,  ' '  Practice  with 
Science,"  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  one  great  diffi- 
culty of  that  Society  had  been  that  it  had  had  to  contend 
against  a  want  of  education  among  agriculturists,  and  a 
sort  of  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  many  practical  farmers  of 
the  very  name  of  science.  This  had  compelled  the  Council 
to  be  very  cautious  in  its  movements,  but  they  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  science  to 
bear  fully  upon  agriculture.  Witness  the  lectures  and 
papers  of  Professor  Voelcker,  which  were  of  very  great 
importance  and  value  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
.Another  evidence  of  progress  was  finmished  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  which  was  now  some- 
what improved  in  the  estimation  of  practical  farmers.  He 
could  not  help  remarking  that  the  number  of  members  of 
that  Society  was  so  small  as  to  be  discreditable  to  British 
agriculture.  There  were  in  England  and  Wales  about 
300,000  farmers,  and  it  appeared  that  onlyabout  6000,  or  ij 
per  cent.,  could  afford  ^i  a  year  to  belong  to  that  Society, 
or  else  only  that  number  were  desirous  of  gaining  the 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  in  the  admirable 
papers  pubhshed  in  the  Jotu-nal.  He  (Mr.  Mechi)  believed 
that  British  agriculture  was  now  entering  upon  a  new 
phase.  He  believed  that  the  Education  Bill  which  was 
passed  last  session  would  indirectly  so  change  the  position 
of  British  farmers  as  regarded  education  and  science 
within  the  next  half  century,  that  if  some  of  them  could 
come  back  again — he  almost  wished  they  could  on  that 
account  —  they  would  find  agriculture  presenting  an 
aspect  altogether  different  from  that  which  it  now  wore. 

Dr.  Crisp  said  Mr.  Mechi  had  remarked  that  the 
numbers  of  members  of  that  Society  was  not  as  great  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Everybody  knew  that,  and  everybody  felt 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  and  rotten  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Society,,  seeing  that  it  had  under 
6000  members.  It  behoved  them  to  ask  what  was  wrong 
— why  it  was  that  that  Society  was  not  more  popular  ? 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  before  it  could  become  popular 
there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  Charter,  and  they  must  be 
enabled  to  introduce  many  matters  intimately  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
exclusion  of  which  had  been  a  clog,  and  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science.  He 
had  found  that  during  the  first  decennial  period  of  the 
Society's  career,  that  is  from  1840  to  1851,  the  number  of 
members  was  60, 545,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  was  only  55,067,  showing  a  diminution  of  5476 
in  the  latter  as  compared  wiih  the  former.  At  the  same 
time  he  found  that  the  number  of  members  of  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  was  18,000.  One  great  reason,  he  believed, 
why  they  had  not  progressed  as  a  society  was,  that  the 
Charter  had  crippled  them,  so  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  touch  upon  matters  which  were  most  important  in 
reference  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  He  must, 
however,  now  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Council 
had  positively  deviated  from  the  Charter.  In  some 
respects  they  had,  in  fact,  never  adhered  to  it  ;  they  had 
broken  their  own  laws,  and  might  be  called  poachers, 
having  gone  upon  manors  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
.At  the  last  meeting  he  spoke  particularly  of  improve- 
me  nts  which  might  and  should  be  effected  in  the  Journal, 
remarking  that  the  members  ought  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
America  ;  and  that  if  the  abstract  were  given  of  such 
matters,  it  might  convey  many  useful  hints  to  farmers  in 
this  kingdom.  What  did  the  Charter  say  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society  ?  The  Charter  said  that  the 
.Society  was — "First,  to  embody  such  information  con- 
tained in  agricultural  publications,  and  in  other  scientific 
works,  as  has  been  proved  by  practical  experience  to  be 
useful  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  2d,  to  correspond 
with  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  scientific 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  select  from 
such  correspondence  all  information  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  may  be  hkely  to 
lead  to  practical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 
Now,  that  had  never  been  done.     Having  looked  very 


well  for  gentlemen  to  visit  Belgium  or  some  other  country 
on  a  sort  of  hoUday  tour  ;  but  he  behoved  that  if  the  pub- 
lished results  of  practical  knowledge  abroad  were  put  into 
a  small  compass  and  concentrated  as  it  were  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  that  would  be  of  infinitely  more  service 
than  many  of  the  papers  which  had  appeared  there. 
Another  object  stated  in  the  Charter  was  "  to  collect  in- 
formation with  regard   to  the   management   of  woods. 


plantations  and  fences,  and  on  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  rural  improvement."  Now.  how  had  that 
been  carried  out  ?  There  had  been  a  constant  avoidance 
there  of  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws,  which  he  had  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  had  been  very  injurious 
both  to  tenant-farmers  and  to  agricultural  labourers.  If 
that  were  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  so.  he  could  adduce 
evidence  which  would  convince  anyone  that  what  he  said 
on  that  point  was  correct.  How  could  they  property 
investigate  "  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and 
fences,"  without  saying  something  about  hares  and 
rabbits ;  or  how  could  cultivation  be  property  carried  on 
where  game  abounded  as  it  did  in  many  places  ?  He 
beheved  that  the  connection  between  that  Society  and  the 
■Veterinary  College  had  been  extremely  detrimental  ti 
veterinary  profession  and  to  veterinary  science.  Let  him 
explain  what  he  meant.  Although  they  did  not  cull  from 
other  journals,  nearly  all  persons  in  the  scientific  world 
read  their  Journal.  In  reports  in  their  journal  mention 
was  made  of  the  worm  Filaria  Bronchialis  (he  must  know 
something  about  that  worm,  for  he  was  the  first  to  speak 
about  it  in  this  country)  as  very  destructive  to  lambs. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Filaria  Bronchiahs  ;  that 
was  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  worm  that  injured  and 
destroyed  the  lamb  was  the  Strongylus  Filaria,  a  difterent 
genus  altogether.  You  might  as  well  call  a  badger  a  bear, 
or  a  bear  a  lion,  as  call  the  worm  in  question  Filaria 
Bronchialis.  It  might  be  said  that  was  a  matterof  no  im- 
portance ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  Council  wished  the 
Journal  to  stand  well  before  the  scientific  world,  and  it 
could  not  do  that  while  it  contained  such  a  monstrous 
misnomer.  Another  object  of  the  Society  described 
the  Charter  was  "  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
labourers.  "  He  did  not  see  how  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  labourers  could  be  promoted  in  many  districts  while  the 
Game  Laws  remained  in  their  present  form.  He  might 
remark  that,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  beforehand 
whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
the  Game  Laws,  he  apphed  to  the  secretary  for  informa- 
tion, and  he  was  told  in  effect  he  might  do  so  by  c 
side-wind,  advocating  a  revision  of  the  Charter,  and  giving 
his  reasons  for  so  doin.g.  He  would  not  enter  into  tht 
matter  then,  but  he  had  desired  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  meeting,  and  secure  a  discussion,  in  order  th; 
some  future  time  the  Council  might  propose  a  revisi( 
the  Charter.  It  was,  he  repeated,  impossible  that  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers  could  be  promoted 
districts  where  labourers  were  corrupted  through  the 
operations  of  the  Game  Laws.  He  had  known  httle 
children  sent  out  to  get  possession"  of  the  pheasants' 
eggs,  for  which  a  shilling  would  be  obtained ;  and 
what  must  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  children  who 
were  led  to  steal,  and  liable  to  the  demoralisation  of 
prison  ?  Again,  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  hardship 
farmers  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  keep  poach( 
while  they  were  in  prison,  besides  paying  the  expense  of 
prosecutions.  He  knew  that  that  subject  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  as  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
it  on  that  occasion,  he  should  take  another  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  a  different  way.  He  had  observed  that  he 
considered  the  connection  between  that  Society  and  the 
Veterinary  College  was  detrimental  to  veterinary  scieiice. 
In  France  a  veterinary  student  could  not  pass  his  examina- 
tion under  four  years  ;  in  this  country  a  student  might 
pass  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  might 
then  pass  through  his  hands.  It  appeared  to  him  a  great 
stigma  upon  that  Society  that  while  £mo  a  year  was  paid 
by  it  to  the  Veterinary  College,  on  condition  that  the 
members  should  have  their  horses  and  pigs  examined — a 
matter  about  which  nothing  was  said  in  the  Charter— and 
when  j^ioo  had  been  granted  towards  a  memorial  to  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  when  an  appli- 
cation was  recently  made  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  French 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  it  was  refused  by  the  Council,  on  the 
ground  that  comphance  would  be  against  the  Charter. 
He  thought  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  hair-spUt- 
ting  to  defend  such  a  distinction,  or  to  show  why,  if  it 
were  right  to  grant  ,£100  for  the  memorial,  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  grant  ^£500  for  the  Seed  Fund  !  Feeling 
great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  in 
scientific  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  he  had 
ventured  to  make  these  remarks,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  hereafter  be  discussed  at  a  much  fuller  meeting. 

After  remarks  by  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  Dr.  Crisp's  argument,  and  a  denial  by  Sir  G. 
Tenkinson  of  its  justice,  so  far  as  the  game  question 
was  concerned,  the  Chair.man  (Lord  Vernon)  said  :— 

Gentleman,  it  is  always  a  very  healthy  thing  for  the 
Council  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  constituents 
whom  they  represent,  and  to  receive  the  measure  either  of 
censure  or  of  praise  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricul- 
tural public,  they  deserve.  I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the 
picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Crisp  of  the  condition  of  this  Society, 
that  the  statistical  comparison  drawn  by  him  between  two 
periods  of  ten  years  does  not  convey  the  same  impression 
to  my  mind  as  it  does  to  his.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if  he  were  to  compare  one  period  with 
another  more  directly  antecedent  to  the  present  for  the 
purpose  of  making  comparison,  because  I  cannot  tell 
what  causes  may  have  operated  in  the  earlier  days  of  this 
Society ;  though  I  think  I  may  fairty  assume  that  the 
existence  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and  of  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  societies  has  tended  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  support  accorded  to  this  Society.  If  you  compare  the 
number  of  subscribers  in  December,  1869,  with  the  number 
in  December,  1870,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  gain  of 
T2  ;  while  if  you  compare  the  number  in  May,  r870,  with 
the  number  in  May,  i37r,  you  will  find  a  gain  of  2ro  :  so 
that  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  increase  has  recently  been 
going  on.  I  quite  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
great  society  like  this — a  society  which  has,  I  may  say, 
created  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  is  still  doing  so 
much  to  improve  it  in  matters  of  detail— it  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  it  should  not  be  more  largely  supported  than  it 
is.  The  discussion  to-day  has,  I  believe,  gone  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  what  is  authorised  by  the  Charter,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  for  a  gentleman 


who  holds  such  views  as  Dr.  Crisp  does  is.  not  to  WTite  to 
a  newspaper  to  complain  that  certain  subjects  which  are 
unpalatable  to  the  Council  are  not  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  to  ask  the  Society  to  entertain  the  question 
whether  the  Charter  should  not  be  revised  ;  and  until  that 
question  has  been  decided  in  one  way  or  other,  the  subject 
of  the  Game  Laws  should  not,  I  think,  be  introduced  at 
a  meeting  hke  this.  At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that 
the  position  of  the  Chairman  on  an  occasion  hke  the  pre- 
sent is  not  a  very  easy  one.  I  see  myself  a  very  great 
distinction  between  Game  Laws  and  game,  game  being 
an  agricultural  question,  and  Game  Laws  a  political  one. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  within  my  province  to 
stop  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place,  but  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  which  it  reached. 
I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  it  would  go 
further,  and  I  am  obhged  to  those  gentlemen  who  met  my 
wishes  by  not  entering  more  fully  into  the  question. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  very  grave  reason 
why  this  Society  could  not  undertake  to  deal  with  those 
questions  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  is  the  practical  one  that  the  business 
of  the  Society  occupies  for  several  days  in  each  month  the 
close  attention  of  gentlemen  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
England  ;  and  I  have  never  been  associated  with  a  body 
of  gentlemen  who  more  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
performed  their  duty.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  by 
the  Council  to  the  opinions  of  agriculturists  outside ; 
and  if  you  were  to  tack  on  to  their  duties  the  considera- 
tion of  such  questions  as  those  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  coming  as  the  members 
of  the  Council  do  from  all  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  would  put  on  them  an  amount  of  work 
under  the  pressure  of  which  they  would  break  down.  If 
the  question  of  an  alteration  of  the  Charter  is  to  be  raised 
— and  my  opinion  a  few  years  ago  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  altering  it — I  should  certainly  not  wish  to  see  it  altered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  including  of  those  ques- 
tions which  are  now  so  ably,  satisfactorily,  and  carefully 
dealt  with  by  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
auditors,  alluded  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the  report, 
where  the  Council  say  they  "cannot  but  express  their 
regret  that  more  candidates  have  not  come  fonvard  for 
the  prize  offered,  and  that  out  of  the  number  entered  more 
than  half  did  not  present  themselves  for  examination," 
said  he  hoped  that  regret  would  not  lead  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  of  offering  prizes,  as  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  examinations  proved  how  much  such  a 
stimulus  was  needed  ;  adding  that,  if  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  implements  had  ceased  after  the  first  Oxford  meeting, 
agriculture  would  have  suffered  great  loss  in  consequence. 
It  was,  he  added,  an  open  question  whether  the  best  way 
for  a  young  man  to  learn  farming  was  to  hve  with  a 
farmer,  and  daily  observe  with  him  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, or  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college ;  but  in  his 
opinion  the  latter  course  was  on  the  whole  the  best.  He 
thought  something  should  be  done  to  afford  an  agricul- 
tural education  to  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  most  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tual mode  of  accomplishing  that  object  would  be  for  that 
Society  to  offer  prizes  to  persons  in  training  for  the  office 
of  viUage  schoolmasters  for  a  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  the  power  of  teaching  it.  Children  would  always 
take  an  interest  in  lessons  on  agriculture  if  they  saw  a 
practical  application  of  them  near  the  school.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  Society  should  maintain  its  connection  with 
the  Veterinary  College,  while  the  Council  abstained  from 
forming  any  connection  with  an  agricultural  college. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
The  Tenure  of  Land. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Notts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Christopher 
Neville,  of  Thorney,  said  that  although  he  professed 
to  be  acquainted  with  subjects  as  affecting  landlord  and 
tenant,  he  would  not  rise  to  speak  on  the  point,  except 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  elicit  some  observations 
from  gentlemen  besides  himself,  and  especially  from 
tenants,  because  the  parties  who  were  deeply  affected 
were  the  landlord  who  let  the  land,  and  the  tenant  who 
took  it.  His  notion  was,  that  both  parties  had  to  be 
considered.  With  this  little  preface  he  would  move  a 
formal  resolution,  which  he  had  hastily  drawn  up,  to 
the  following  effect: — "That  a  yearly  tenancy,  with 
six  months'  notice  to  quit  on  either  side,  does  not  ia 
all  cases  give  sufficient  security  to  the  tenant  for  the 
of  his   capital   in   the   due    cultivation  of 


his  farm."  This  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  certainly  did  know  many 
cases  where  the  tenant  had  cultivated  his  farm  very 
highly,  and  had  invested  a  good  deal  of  capital,  and 
from  some,  perhaps  accidental,  circumstances,  had  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit  at  six  months,  and  could  not 
possibly  get  his  capital  out  again.  No  man  in  his 
senses,  who  knew  anything  about  farming,  would 
disagree  with  him  when  he  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, if  a  man  received  notice  to  quit  in  October  to  go 
out  in  April,  that  he  could  get  his  capital  out  of  that 
farm,  for  he  must  leave  a  great  amount  of  artificial 
manure  and  other  things  in  it.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  it  was  unjust  to  the  tenant  and  injurious  to  the 
country ;  and  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  lease,  tenant- 
right  agreement,  or  anything  else,  to  render  such  an 
injustice  an  impossible  occurrence.  He,  as  a  landlord, 
did  not  approve  of  the  views  of  the  democratic  party  in 
London,  though  he  was  a  great  Liberal,  for  they  spoke 
of  landlords  as  trying  to  rob  the  tenants,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  This  was  all  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
majority  of  landlords  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  knew 
estates  of  50,000  acres,  where  the  landlord  was  as 
honest  and  liberal  as  possible,  and  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  wrong.  If  any  gentleman  would  show  him 
one  tenant  who  had  been  robbed  by  being  turned  out 
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of  his  farm  unjustly,  he  would  show  50  or  100  who  had 
never  been  robbed  at  all.  Of  course,  if  a  tenant  had 
been  robbed  of /looo  or  ;,fi5oo,  it  was  no  consolation 
for  him  to  be  told  that  there  were  others  who  had 
not  been  robbed  at  all  ;  but,  as  a  landlord,  he  declared 
he  should  be  glad  if  some  agreement  could  be 
hit  upon  to  suit  all  parties,  and  to  render  it  possible 
for  the  tenant  to  feel  that,  in  any  event,  he  would 
be  fully  compensated.  The  difficulties  at  first  sight 
seemed  enormous,  but  when  the  Government 
obliged  to  do  it,  they  did  it,  for  tliey  granted  a 
sure  of  great  security  to  the  Irish  tenants.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  whole  of  that  Irish  Bill,  but  he 
approved  of  the  principle  of  it,  and  as  an  honest 
man  he  could  not  see  why,  if  the  Irish  tenantry  were 
to  be  rendered  secure  from  any  casualty,  the  English 
tenantry  should  not  have  the  same  advantage.  Hi 
had  been  all  over  Ireland  three  times,  and  knew  : 
good  deal  about  the  country,  but  the  only  difference 
he  found  between  the  Irish  and  English  was  this, 
that  the  Irish  tenant  farmed  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  English,  that  the  Irish  tenant  shot  his  landlord, 
which  the  English  did  not,  and  that  the  English 
tenant  paid  his  rent  a  good  deal  better.  These 
the  only  differences  he  could  see,  and  so  far  from 
sanctioning  their  going  on  year  after  year  without 
trying  to  do  anything,  he  thought  that  if  landlords 
had  honour  and  honesty  about  them  it  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  exert  themselves  more.  The  bettei 
their  tenants  behaved,  the  better  they  ought  to  tiy  tc 
behave  to  them  in  return  ;  and  for  his  own  part  he  wai 
very  willing  to  bring  forward  the  subject  on  which  he 
had  made  a  motion.  He  had  hoped  it  might  recei 
some  consideration  at  Worksop,  and  he  was  glad 
find  Mr.  Foljambe,  who  was  a  larger  landowner  than 
himself,  express  his  willingness  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  sort  so  as  to  grant  the  tenant  great- 
security.  He  thought  he  had  now  satisfied  them  ( 
any  reasonable  person  that  the  object  was  a  goc 
one,  and  he  would  therefore  go  on  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  towards  giving  the  tenant  the  security 
necessary. 

T/ie  Lease. — The  Scotch  plan  was  that  of  a  lease  of 
say,  21  years,  but  this  involved  some  other  condition: 
He  found  the  .'Scotch  papers  full  of  advertisements  of 
farms  to  let  for  21  years  upon  offer,  and  it  seem( 
him  like  a  sort  of  auction.  He  knew  a  great  many 
tenant-farmers  whom  this  arrangement  would  not  suit, 
because  they  would  rather  go  on  under  a  large  landlord 
year  after  year,  than  have  their  farms  advertised  in  the 
papers,  and  have  to  bid  for  them  by  auction,  as  it  were, 
for  21  years,  for  they  could  often  go  on  under  a  land- 
lord for  a  much  longer  period.  There  was  another 
objection  that  was  felt  against  leases.  If  a  tenant  held 
a  farm  he  might  leave  to  get  a  better  under  a  larger 
landlord  ;  and  on  his  (the  speaker's)  own  estate,  for 
instance,  if  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres  was  vacated, 
and  a  tenant  who  had  hitherto  held  only  50  or 
100  acres  was  able  to  take  it,  he  always  let  it  to 
him  in  preference  to  a  stranger,  and  so  on.  Men 
of  enterprise  and  capital  would  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  like  to  tie  themselves  for  21 
years  to  a  farm  of  100  acres  or  so,  because 
they  were  hoping  to  get  larger  and  better  farms. 
Another  disadvantage  of  a  lease  was  that  it 
necessarily  involved  some  agreement  as  to  cropping. 
An  able  land-agent  would  say  to  a  landowner.  If  you 
part  with  your  land  for  21  years,  you  ought  to  have  a 
strict  agreement  as  to  cropping,  to  provide  for  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  farm.  He  had  heard  that  this  had 
been  admitted  by  tenants  to  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  not  outrageous  at  all ;  but  still,  his  tenants  being 
from  year  to  year,  he  had  no  occasion  to  do  this.  He 
let  them  crop  as  they  pleased,  with  one  condition- 
namely,  that  they  did  not  injure  the  estate.  If  they 
did  not  injure  him  or  his  family,  the  more  money  they 
got  the  better  for  him.  In  this  matter  a  good  agent 
was  of  great  use,  but  he  should  only  act  as  an  impartial 
mediator  between  landlord  and  tenant,  doing  equal 
justice  to  both.  He  told  his  agent  at  his  rent-day, 
"  I  think  you  are  a  good  .agent,  for  if  anything  you 
rather  go  against  me,  and  that  is  a  good  fault."  If  a 
tenant  was  not  injuring  his  farm,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him  to  be  able  to  crop  as  he  pleased,  and  he  had 
never  heard  how  it  could  be  arranged  under  a  21  years' 
lease.  He  granted  a  lease  was  absolute  security,  but 
there  were  those  disadvantages,  and  he  had  set  them 
forth  for  their  consideration. 

Tenaiit-rlg/it.—A.nol'hfc  .security  was  that  of  tenant- 
right,  and  they  had  can'ied  this  so  far  in  Ireland  that 
now,  when  a  man  took  a  farm  he  had  to  have  two 
capitals,  one  to  buy  the  tenant-right,  and  another  to 
stock  his  farm.  It  was  consequently  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  exhaust  all  his  capital  in  buying 
tenant-right,  and  then  to  have  none  to  put  upon  the 
farm.  He  considered  it  was  quite  right  for  a  tenant  to 
be  coitipensatcd  ;  but  several  gentlemen  had  put  the 
matter  in  this  way— Suppose  a  farmer  had  two  or  three 
sons,  and  placed  them  upon  farms,  and  the  tenant-riglit 
on  one  was  £6  and  £^  an  acre,  and  on  another  £■&  or 
£  10,  he  had  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  his  sons.  There- 
fore, in  the  management  of  his  estate,  with  Mr.  Bartho- 
omew,  his  .agent's,  assistance,  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  tenant-right  as  low  as  he  possibly  could  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  had  adopted  a  principle 
which  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  whatever  would 


be  the  best  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  was 
this,  that  he  never  allowed  a  tenant  to  invest  a  single 
farthing  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  farm. 
Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  say  that  he  did  not  allow  it ; 
but  he  told  his  tenants,  when  he  came  to  the  property 
25  years  ago,  never  to  spend  a  farthing  on  building  or 
draining,  or  any  really  permanent  improvement.  If  they 
wanted  any  building  or  draining  done,  and  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew said  it  ought  to  be  done,  he  did  it,  and  told  them 
they  must  pay  him  interest  by  way  of  rent.  The 
tenant  thus  kept  his  capital  to  work  his  farm  with 
instead  of  burying  it  in  his  landlord's  estate,  and 
when  he  quitted  his  farm  he  was  able  to  put  his  money 
in  his  pocket.  He  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
some  six  months  before  that  gentleman  introduced 
his  Iri.sh  Bill,  that  a  court  of  equity  should  be  esta- 
blished for  the  adjustment  of  these  matters,  as  things 
seemed  to  be  in  such  confusion  in  Ireland.  He  sug- 
gested that  whenever  a  landlord  gave  a  tenant  notice  to 
quit  he  should  have  the  power  of  calling  in  a  court  of 
equity  or  an  arbitrator,  or  some  one  to  judge  whether 
he  really  had  a  claim  or  not.  It  was  a  thing  which  he, 
as  a  landowner,  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  himself 
if  the  tenantry  desired  it.  A  running  lease  of  three 
and  a  half  or  four  years  had  also  been  suggested,  so 
that  when  a  tenant  received  notice  to  quit  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  having  a  course  of  cropping 
before  leaving,  and  should  thus  be  able  to  get  back 
what  he  had  spent  on  the  land.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, which  would  strike  everybody,  to  this  arrange- 
ment was,  that  if  a  tenant  was  farming  badly  the  land- 
lord would  be  injured  by  giving  so  long  a  notice  ;  and 
then,  again,  if  a  tenant  had  a  chance  of  getting  a  better 
farm,  he  would  be  three  or  four  years  before  he  could 
leave,  and  might  thus  lose  it.  Some  arrangement 
might,  perhaps,  be  made  for  a  landlord  to  give  his 
tenant  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  and  then  keep  his 
farm  on  six  months,  and  the  tenant  to  be  able  to  quit 
in  six  months,  an  arbitrator  to  be  called  in  to  give  a 
just  claim  to  either  party.  A  court  of  equity  would 
obviate  the  cost  of  a  trial  at  the  assizes,  if  the  matter 
should  ever  be  pressed  so  far  as  that ;  but  if  the  land- 
lord was  willing  to  have  an  arbitration,  and  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  who  should  be  the  man,  he 
would  leave  the  selection  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  the  county. 
He  did  not  want  Acts  of  Pariiament ;  his  plan  wa; 
entirely  voluntary  ;  but  if  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  to  grant  the  tenant  gi'eater  security,  he  was  co 
fident  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  for  the  mten 
of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Barrow,  M.P.,  said  he  had  followed  the  ph 
Mr.  Neville  had  recommended.  He  did  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  any  hesitation  on  the  subject  to  tie 
the  hand  of  either  landlord  or  tenant.  He  was  for 
freedom  of  action  very  much  on  both  sides.  He 
agreed  for  the  most  part  with  almost  everything  that 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Neville.  Having  himself  been  a 
landlord  for  50  or  60  years,  and  in  a  larger  way  for 
between  30  or  40,  he  could  only  say  that  his  tenants 
were  all  from  year  to  year,  and  he  had  never  given  one 
notice  to  quit,  and  he  had  never  received  it.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  see  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  land- 
lord and  tenant  agreeing  on  a  yearly  tenancy.  On  his 
estate,  if  there  was  any  drain.-ige  or  building  to  be 
done,  he  did  it  himself;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
tenants  wished  to  drain  rather  more  on  more  particular 
land  under  his  agreement  he  found  them  tiles,  and  if 
they  did  the  work  by  their  agi-eement  they  were 
entitled  on  leaving  to  be  repaid  what  they  had  paid  for 
labour,  so  long  as  it  expired  within  a  certain  number 
of  years,  within  which  he  supposed  they  might  have 
got  back  all  that  was  due  to  them.  If  a  man  did  any  per- 
manent improvement,  it  was  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
valuation  as  Mr.  Neville  had  mentioned.  He  believed 
it  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  for  he  had  found  it  so 
himself  with  the  small  number  with  which  he  had  to 
There  was  one  difficulty  Mr.  Neville  had  sug- 
gested regarding  agreements,  and  it  was  with  respect 
to  these  permanent  improvements  whether  or  not  if  it 
binding  on  the  landlord  to  pay  for  them  it  was 
worth  while  for  the  tenant  to  pay  additional  rent  on 
account  of  them.  He  only  wished,  however,  to  second 
what  Mr.  Neville  had  said. 

R.  Butler,  of  Ratcliffe,  thought  that  tenure  of 
'as  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  with  a  yearly 
tenancy.  A  farmer  had  not  the  advantages  which  a 
tradesman  received,  because  he  was  not  in  the  same 
position  for  investing  his  capital.  He  might  cultivate 
his  land  as  well  as  he  could  wish,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  might  happen.  His  landlord,  as  Mr.  Neville 
pointed  out  at  a  previous  meeting,  might  be  killed  in  a 
Iway  accident,  and  another  succeed  who  would  be  a 
d  one.  He  should  say  leases  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  stibject  to  certain  restrictions,  and 


vestigations  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  or 
e  that  the  land  was  not  deteriorated,  and  subject 
to  dilapidations  and  to  enhanced  tenant-right,  sup- 
posing the  tenant  had  improved  his  land.  A  tenure 
which  would  be  for  the  protection  of  the  landlord  and 
the  security  of  the  tenant  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
intry.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
1  which  Mr.  Neville  had  proposed. 
GiLIiERT,  of  Barnby,  said  Mr.  Neville  objected 
to  legislative  enactment,  but  he  thought  that  that  was 
'ust  what  they  wanted.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
andlord  could  not  afford  to  make  necessary  imorove- 


that  tenant  wanted  was  security  for  the  permanent 
improvements  which  he  had  made;  and  he  himself 
would  have  a  legislative  enactment,  to  the  effect  that 
every  tenant  on  quitting  his  farm  should  receive  an 
equivalent  for  the  permanent  improvements  that  he  had 
made.  He  did  not  see  how  they  could  compel  land- 
lords to  grant  leases  or  tenants  to  take  them,  and, 
besides,  it  might  be  a  very  adverse  thing  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  A  man  knew  when  his  lease  would 
expire,  and  he  would  get  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  he 
could  before  he  left.  He  did  not  see  any  remedy  at  all 
except  a  uniform  system  of  tenant-right  and  compulsory 
payment  for  permanent  improvements. 

Mr.  Hemsley,  of  Shelton,  said  he  should  be  sorry 
if  the  impression  was  left  on  the  meeting  that  they,  as 
a  body,  were  desirous  of  having  leases.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  where  they  had  large  landed  pro- 
pnetors  they  were  far  better  off  without  leases,  where 
they  had  a  sufficient  feeling  of  confidence  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  There  were  certain  matters 
binding  on  leases,  and  certain  things  which  rather 
disengaged  the  two  parties.  He  should  be  rather  sorry, 
therefore,  if  Mr.  Butler's  remark  as  to  leases  went  from 
the  meeting  without  a  little  dissent.  He  occupied 
land  under  a  liberal  and  worthy  landowner,  and  he 
should  insult  him  and  his  agent  if  he  asked  for  a  lease, 
and  should  be  extremely  hurt  himself  if  they,  on  their 
part,  desired  one.  It  was  the  same  on  many  other 
noblemen's  estates,  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  leases.  He  thought  the  question  before  them  was 
the  small  amount  of  notice  to  quit,  and  this  he  con- 
sidered might  be  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of 
advantage.  With  reference  to  running  tenant-rights, 
as  a  rule,  they  were  not  too  high,  and  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  capital  could  not  find  employment, 
surely  they  ought  not  to  say  there  was  not  sufficient 
capital  to  farm  land.  It  was  rather  away  from  what 
they  might  expect  for  the  improvement  of  land  to  say 
that  tenant-right  might  be  a  little  more  confined.  He 
himself  did  not  think  that  advisable  at  all.  It  was  a 
point  of  more  consequence  now  than  it  was,  because 
farms  were  becoming  very  much  enlarged  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think,  as  a  rule,  that  landlords 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  with  tenants  with  sufficient 
capital.  He  thought  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  were  rather  in  favour  of  extending  tenant-right 
than  curtailing  it. 


and  the  tenant  1 


Bottas  0f  §00Ks. 

Poultry,  their  Varieties,  Management,  Breeding, 
and  Diseases.  By  Hugh  Piper,  Author  of 
"  Pigeons,"  iScc.     Groombridge  &  .Son. 

Pigeons,  their  Varieties,  Management,  Breeding, 
and  Diseases.     By  Hugh  Piper.     Groombridge  & 

The     Homing      or      Carrier    Pigeon    (le    Pigeon 

Voyageur) :  its  History,    General  Management,   and 

Method  of  Training.   'By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S. 

G.  Routledge  &  Sons. 
We  have  not  before  met  with  Mr.  Piper's  name  in 
the  literatuure  of  the  poultry-yard,  but  these  little 
books,  which  bear  it,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  production 
of  a  practical  man  and  a  trustworthy  writer.  From 
the  first  we  make  an  extract  on  food  and  feeding  :— 

"Over-feeding  is  a  common  mistake  with  inexperienced 
poultry-keepers.  A  fat  hen  ceases  to  lay,  or  nearly,  and 
is  subject  to  many  diseases,  while  an  over-fed  cock 
becomes  lazy  and  useless,  and  may  die  of  apoplexy. 
Half-fed  fowls  never  pay,  whether  kept  for  the  table  or  to 
produce  eggs.  A  fowl  cannot  get  fat  or  make  an  egg  a 
day  upon  little  or  poor  food.  A  hen  producing  eggs  will 
eat  nearly  twice  as  much  food  as  at  another  time. 

"Barley,  reckoned  by  weight,  costs  less  than  Wheat  or 
Oats,  and  possesses  a  very  fair  proportion  of  flesh-forming 
substances,  but  contains  a  lesser  amount  of  fatty  matters 
than  other  varieties  of  corn.  Barley-meal  contains  the 
same  component  parts  as  the  whole  grain,  being  ground 
with  the  husk  ;  but  only  inferior  Bariey  is  made  into  meal. 

' '  The  best  Wheat  is  dearer  than  Barley  both  by  weight 
and  measure,  and  possesses  but  about  i-i2th  part  more 
flesh-forming  material ;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
cheap  Wheat  is  the  best  for  poultry,  for  Professor 
Johnston  says,  '  the  small  or  tail  corn  which  the  farmer 
sep.arates  before  bringing  his  grain  to  market  is  richer  in 
gluten  (flesh-forming  food)  than  the  plump,  full-grown 
grain,  and  is  therefore  more  nutritious." 

"Oats  are  dearer  than  Bariey  by  weight.  The  heaviest 
should  be  bought,  as  they  contain  very  little  more  husk 
than  the  lightest,  and  are  cheaper  in  proportion.  Oats 
and  oatmeal  contain  more  flesh-forming  material  than 
any  other  grain,  and  double  the  amount  of  fatty  material 
than  Wheat.  Fowls  frequently  refuse  the  lighter  samples 
of  Oats,  but  if  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
swell  the  kernel,  they  will  not  refuse  them. 

e  or  maize-meal  must  not  be  given  in  too  great  a 

proportion,  as  it  is  very  fattening,  from  the  large  quantity 

1  it  contains  ;  but  mixed  with  Barley  or  bariey-meal, 

\  most  economical  and  useful  food.     Whether  whole 

meal,  the  Maize  should  be  scalded,  that  the  swelling 

may  be  done  before  it  is  eaten. 

"Buckwheat  is  about  equal  to  Barley  in  flesh-forming 
food,  and  is  used  greatly  on  tlie  Continent. 

Pc.as,    Beans,    and    Tares   contain   an   extraordinary 

quantity  of  flesli-forming  food,  and  very  little  of  fat,  but 

too  stimulating  for  general  use,  and  would  harden  the 

cular  fibres  and  give  too  great  firmness  of  flesh. 

...  .         The  meal  of  Wheat  and  Barley  are  much  the  same 

ake  them  himself,  what  1  as  the  whole  grain,  but  oatmeal  is  drier,  and  separated 
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from  a  large  portion  of  the  husk,  which  makes  it  too 
dear,  except  for  fattening  fowls  and  feeding  the  youngest 
chickens,  for  which  it  is  the  very  best  food. 

"  Fine  '  middlings,'  also  termed  '  thirds,'  and  in  London 
coarse  country  flour,  are  much  like  oatmeal,  and  may  be 
cheaply  and  advantageously  employed,  mixed  with  boiled 
or  steamed  small  Potatos  or  roots. 

"  Potatos,  from  the  large  quantity  of  starch  they 
contain,  are  not  good  unmixed,  as  regular  food,  but 
mi.wd  with  bran  or  meal  are  most  conducive  to  good 
condition  and  laying.  A  good  morning  meal  of  soft  food 
for  a  few  fowls  may  be  provided  daily  almost  for  nothing 
by  boiling  the  Potato  peelings  till  soft,  and  mashing  them 
up  with  enough  bran,  sh'ghtly  scalded,  to  make  a  tolerably 
stiff,  dry  paste.  The  peelings  will  supply  as  many  fowls 
as  there  are  persons  at  the  dinner-table.  A  little  salt 
should  always  be  added,  and  in  winter  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  pepper  is  good. 

"  If  the  soft  food  is  mixed  boiling  hot  at  night  and  put 
in  the  oven,  or  covered  with  a  cloth,  it  will  be  warm  in 
the  morning,  in  which  state  it  should  always  be  given  in 
cold  weather.  It  should  be  put  into  a  trough  railed 
across  at  the  top,  to  prevent  its  being  trodden  upon  by 
the  fowls,  and  should  always  be  mixed  rather  dry,  for 
fowls  do  not  like  sticky  food. 

"Rice  is  not  a  cheap  food.  When  boiled  it  absorbs  a 
great  quantity  of  water  and  forms  a  large  substance,  but, 
of  course,  only  contains  the  original  quantity  of  grain, 
which  is  of  inferior  value,  especially  for  growing  chickens, 
as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  starch,  and  does  not 
contain  quite  half  the  amount  of  flesh-forming  materials 
as  Oats. 

"  Fowls  should  be  fed  at  regular  hours,  and  will  then 
soon  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  not  loiter  about 
the  house  or  kitchen-door  all  day  long,  expecting  food, 
which  they  will  do  if  fed  irregularly  or  too  often,  and 
neglect  to  forage  about  for  themselves,  and  thus  cost  more 
for  food. 

"  A  little  chopped  raw  meat  may  be  given  occasionally, 
especially  to  fowls  that  do  not  get  many  insects  or  worms, 
but  the  latter  are  more  natural  food  when  they  can  be  had. 
Greaves,  so  much  advertised  for  fowls,  are  very  bad, 
rapidly  throwing  them  out  of  condition,  causing  their 
feathers  to  fall  off,  and  spoiling  the  flavour  of  the  flesh. 

' '  Where  they  have  no  grass  plot,  fresh  vegetables  must 
be  thrown  in  daily,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  health.  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  leaves.  Turnip-tops, 
Turnips  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  scattered  like  grain,  or 
cut  in  two,  or  any  refuse  vegetables  will  do,  but  the  best 
thing  is  a  large  sod  of  fresh-cut  turf. 

"  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  clean  water  is  indispens- 
able, and  should  be  kept  in  a  vessel  so  contrived  that  the 
fowls  cannot  make  it  dirty.  In  frosty  weather  it  should 
be  emptied  every  night,  and  snow  must  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  it,  snow-water  being  most  injurious  to 
poultry. 

From  the  book  on  pigeons,  by  the  same  author; 
we  take  the  concluding  sentence  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  we  can  confidently  boast  that  this  Httle 
manual  contains  more  complete  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  pigeons  than  have  been  given  in  any  other  work. 
The  larger  part  of  most  books  upon  the  subject  is  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  ;  for  through  the 
want  of  plain  and  full  directions  upon  some  important 
point  inadvertently  omitted,  the  pigeon-keeper  may  lose 
valuable  birds.  We  have  consequently  had  to  limit  the 
descriptions  of  the  varieties,  both  in  number  and  length, 
although  we  have   treated  of  all  the    most    important 
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ignoble  mam 
that  Nature  i; 

born,  not  more  than  one  can  be  allowed 
maturity,  and  increase  its  kind,  or  the  world  would  : 
be  overstocked  with  pigeons,  but  this  does  not  incr 
my  respect  for  their  slayers.  I  believ 
use  you  can  put  a  deliberate  murderer  to  is  to  nang  mm, 
pour  encouragcr  Us  autrcs  ;  but  this  belief  does  not  raise 
the  hangman  to  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  my  estima- 
tion ;  nor  can  I  see  any  more  true  sport  or  manly  dignity 
in  the  performance  of  a  languid  swell  who  backs  himself 
to  kill  45  pigeons  otit  of  50,  his  -■akt-de-chambre  loading 
his  gun,  than  in  that  of  the  vulgar  snob  who  wagers  that 
he  will  kill  and  dress  a  dozen  sheep  in  less  time  than  any 
other  butcher— gambling,  not  sporting,  is  the  aim  of  both. 
"This  process  of  selection  having  been  universally 
followed  by  the  Belgians,  has  eventually  produced  good 
birds  of  various  types,  all  having,  however,  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  large  brain,  and  consequently  a  capa- 
cious brain-case  or  skull,  a  well-developed  chest,  with 
large  pectoral  muscles  to  move  the  wngs,  and  broad 
overlapping  flight  feathers,  the  ten  primary  feathers  being 
exceedingly  well  developed,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
varieties." 
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breeds  ;  but  should  this  little  manual  meet  with  the 
patronage  that  we  hope  it  deserves,  we  may  present  the 
public  with  a  larger,  complete,  and  elaborate  work  upon 
this  interesting  subject." 

Mr.  Tegetmeier's  book  on  the  carrier  pigeon  is  the 
work  of  a  naturalist,  and  will  be  received  as  the  prO' 
duction  of  an  unquestionable  authority  on  its  subject. 
It  is  an  extremely  interesting  work,  and  any  one  taking 
it   up  will   read  it  to    the   end.     The  history  of  the 
carrier  or  homing  pigeon,    its  training,   and  its  \ 
formances — the    interest    taken    in    it,    especially 
Belgium,  where  every  small  town  has  its  pigeon  clul 
will  be  new  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  and  they 
will    do  well   to   procure  the    book.      The   following 
passage  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  and 
material  of  the  performance  : — 

"It  is  certain  that  hereditary-trained  inteUigence  has 
much  more  to  do  with  the  goodness  of  homing  pigeons 
than  their  size  or  the  exact  nature  of  the  variety.  The 
process  of  'natural  selection,'  or  the  'survival  of  the 
fittest '  in  the  straggle  for  life,  ehminates  all  the  imperfect 
animals  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  by  a  perfectly 
parallel  course  of  artificial  selection,  the  Belgian  colombo- 
philes  have  got  rid  of  their  inferior  birds,  and  are  continu- 
ally breeding,  year  after  year,  from  those  that  have  per- 
formed the  longest  journeys  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 
If  a  stranger  wishes  to  know  the  value  these  experienced 
fanciers  put  upon  their  best  birds  as  breeding  stock,  let 
him  visit,  as  I  have  done,  the  Belgian  lofts  in  the  spring, 
and  hear  ;^io  or  £11  refused  for  a  single  pair  of  birds; 
and  if  still  pressed  to  sell,  listen  to  the  remonstrance  of 
those  genuine  colombophiles  :— '  Do  not  ask  us  to  sell  our 
best  birds,  we  do  not  like  it,  but  wait  a  couple  of  months, 
and  we  will  give  you  plenty  of  young  ones.' 

"This  process  of  .selection  ol  the  best  stock  is  continu- 
lily  being  carried  on.  Each  pair  of  old  birds  will  breed 
eight  young  ones  every  season  ;  of  these,  let  us 
regard  five  or  six  as  being  reared,  and  ask  what  becomes 
of  them. 

"The  very  worst  are  lost  in  training  ;  the  weakest  are 
struck  down  by  the  hawks  ;  the  slowest,  those  that  return, 
but  not  in  good  time,  find  their  way  to  the  dealers  ;  and, 
during  the  summer  season,  thousands  weekly  are  shot  at 
the  pigeon-shooting  clubs  in  this  country,  where  aristo- 
■-ratic  gunners  stand  with  double-barreUed  guns,  25  yards 
rom  the  traps,  and  think  they  are  worthy  of  the  title  of 
;portsmen  if  they  succeed  in  butchering  their  prey  in  this 


5. — The  cold,  cloudy  weather 
the  middle  of  June,  together 
1,  gave  to  the  crops  a  very  un- 
promising appearance.  The  fine  showers  which  have 
since  fallen  have  greatly  improved  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  offer  a  more  hopeful  prospect  for  the 
harvest.  The  harvest,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
now  be  late,  and  should  the  weather  continue  dark  and 
wet,  with  the  present  low  temperature,  it  may  be  un- 
usually  late ;  and  it  is  this  prospect  which  threatens 
the  Wheat  crop,  as  it  is  well  known  that  late  harvests 
are  proverbially  unproductive  as  regards  the  Wheat 
crop,  and  should  the  weather  prove  ever  so  favourable 
we  cannot  now  expect  an  average  crop  of  Wheat,  the 
plant  being  so  very  deficient  and  the  blooming  time  too 
cold  and  sunless,  taking  also  into  consideration 
the  quantity  ploughed  up  and  re-sown  with  Lent  com 
will  tell  against  the  average  produce  of  the  county. 
The  appearance  at  present  of  the  Barley  crop 
is  favourable,  the  plant  being  strong  and  stiff 
in  the  straw,  and  is  showing  a  good  ear.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  large  breadth  has  been  so^vn  and  got  in 
early,  but  should  the  weather  prove  favourable  it  may 
give  an  abundant  yield.  Still,  however,  this  crop 
delights  in  a  warm  climate  peculiar  to  our  eastern  and 
southem  counties.  If  the  weather  continues  as  at  pre- 
sent, there  may  be  a  large  crop  of  straw,  producing 
inferior  grain. 

Oats  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  promising  crop,  as 
they  thrive  best  in  the  western  and  northern  counties, 
where  the  rainfall  is  greatest,  therefore  the  late  rains 
have  proved  highly  favourable,  and  the  crop  is  likely 
to  be  over  the  average. 

Beans,  winter-sown,  are  not  a  good  plant,  and  are 
afl'ected  by  the  black  aphis  in  some  instances.  This 
crop  will  be  deficient.  Spring  Beans,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  Peas,  are  looking  altogether  exceed- 
ingly well,  perhaps  never  better,  Peas  being  especially 
well  podded,  and  show  no  blight. 

Trifolium  has  been  a  remarkable  good  and  valuabli 
produce  this  year,  in  fact,  the  late  varieties  are  a 
present  in  full  value  for  feeding,  and  will  continue 
available  for  soiling  cattle  for  another  fortnight.  Thus 
we  shall  have  had  this  excellent  food  in  use  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks,  showing  the  advantage  of  sowing 
the  early  and  late  crops  for  a  succession.  Vetches  are 
also  an  abundant  produce,  but  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  Trifolium  for  stock  feeding.  The  produce  of 
feeding  grass  has  been  under  an  average,  and  only 
about  one-fourth  got  up  before  the  rains  set  in,  conse- 
quently the  remainder  has  been  seriously  damaged,  and 
in  many  instances  can  only  be  used  for  litter,  and  thus 
prove  a  substitute  for  straw,  for  which  it  must  be  con- 
sidered valuable,  because  the  fanners  now  know  how 
to  utilise  straw  for  feeding  purposes.  This  being  the 
case,  the  loss  of  the  hay  crop  will  not  be  so  severely  felt, 
especially  as  there  is  promise  of  an  excellent  second  cut 
of  Clover.  All  late  pastures  are  loaded  with  a  heavy  crop 
of  grass,  now  awaiting  favourable  weather  to  be  con- 
verted into  hay.  The  prospect  of  Mangel,  Swedes, 
Turnips,  &c. ,  is  very  fine,  and  the  land  being  in  excel- 
lent tilth,  there  is  probably  a  good  crop  of  all  the  later 
sorts  to  be  expected.  Potatos  also  are  looking  well  at 
present,  but  the  early  sorts  are  not  yielding  a  heavy 
crop. 

Both  fat  and  store  cattle  are  excessively  dear  and 
scarce,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  As  regards 
the  draft  upon  the  stock  of  the  county  has  been 
ms.  The  companies,  or  gangs,  of  sheep 
shearers  who  traverse  the  county  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  all  report  a  great  diminution  of  num- 
bers offered  for  shearing  ;  in  some  districts,  several 
thousands  less  than  usual.  This  is  strong  evidence  of 
the  encroachment  made  upon  the  stock  of  the  county. 
We  may  therefore  expect  sheep  to  be  a  brisk  sale,  and 
dear  at  the  coming  fairs,  the  principal  being  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Overton,  and  Alresford,  during  the  present 
month.  The  fine  and  abundant  rains  fallen  lately 
have  so  altered  the  appearance  of  the  chalk  hills  and 
land  farms,  that  no  doubt  it  will  compensate  and 
:  the  spirit  of  many  occupiers  of  land  who  have 


suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  several  dry  and 
unproductive  seasons.  Joseph  Bliinddl,  Soutliatnpton. 

TiLLYFOUR,  DORSELL,  AND  BRIDGE  END,  ABER- 
DEENSHIRE.— These  farms  are  all  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  W.  M'Combie,  M.P.  for  West  Aberdeenshire,  and 
together  comprise  about  1200  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  besides  between  200  and  300  acres  of  valu- 
able hill  pasture.  Tillyfour  measures  about  600  acres, 
of  which  120  are  in  permanent  pasture;  Dorsell  in- 
cludes 325  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the  hill  pasture 
just  mentioned  ;  and  Bridge  End  consists  of  225  acres, 
which  are  exclusively  arable.  Mr.  M'Combie  also 
rents  50  acres  of  probably  the  best  grass  land  in  Aber- 
deenshire, from  Sir  W.  Forbes,  of  Craigie  Var.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  on  these  farms  the 
whole  management  is  arranged  mth  a  view  to  breed- 
ing and  feeding  a  large  number  of  cattle,  chiefly  of  the 
polled  black  Angus  or  Aberdeenshire  breed. 

Permanent  grass  land,  as  already  stated,  is  by  no 
means  abundant  in  Aberdeenshire ;  but,  without  it, 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  on,  in  im- 
proving condition,  a  large  feeding  stock  from  the  time 
that  the  seeds  begin  to  fail,  viz.,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  until  Turnips  are  ready  to  commence  upon. 
Even  with  the  advantage  of  this  grass,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  tie  up  the  most  forward  beasts  before 
the  early  Turnips  are  ready,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  M  'Combie's  success  as  a  feeder  is  due  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  to  the  judicious  maimer  in  which 
this  gap  has  been  filled  up. 

Some  of  the  grass  land  is  of  remarkable  feeding 
quality,  and  will  catry  bullocks  of  any  size,  making 
them  fat,  so  as  to  fetch  prices  ranging  from  £y:i  to 
;^50  per  head,  without  any  adjunct,  whether  roots, 
cake,  or  com.  The  beasts  are  always  bought  in  good 
condition,  and  the  best  land,  in  a  favourable  year,  will 
feed  nearly  one  beast  per  acre,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
this  first-rate  marketable  condition. 

The  old  grass  is  never  cut,  being  far  too  valuable 
for  pasturing.  Most  of  it  was  laid  down  about  20  years 
ago,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  seeds  are  now 
sown  in  the  usual  course  of  cropping ;  and  about 
10  years  afterwards  it  was  top-dress.ed  with  a  compost 
of  lime  and  earth. 

The  three  farms  are  situated  on  the  somewhat  steep 
sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  at  a 
height  of  750  to  Soo  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
climate  is  therefore  too  rough  for  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  Wheat,  and  Barley  not  unfrequently  gives 
place  to  the  more  hardy  Bere  on  the  stronger  land. 
The  subsoil  consists  of  the  well-known  Aberdeenshire 
granite,  the  decomposition  of  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  fertile,  but  somewhat  heavy  soil. 

The  farms  are  worked  on  an  alternate  five  and  six- 
course  system,  the  former  being  Oats,  Turnips,  Barley, 
and  seeds  for  two  years  ;  the  six-course  is  an  extension 
of  the  same,  by  keeping  the  seeds  down  another  year. 
A  small  breadth  of  Tares  is  sown  every  year,  either  in 
the  Oat  course,  or  instead  of  Turnips  ;  these  are  cut 
three-fourths  ripe,  and  given  with  Clover  to  the 
forward  beasts  until  the  early  Turnips  are  ready.  A 
portion  of  the  new  grass  is  pastured  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  it  is  relieved  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  cutting  by  the  end  of  July,  and  thus 
produce  the  valuable  fodder  given  with  the  Tares. 

Crops. 
I.  Oats. — After  harvest,  the  first  operation  is  to 
plough  the  Oat  stubble,  and,  when  that  is  finished,  the 
Clover  lea  is  broken  up  by  a  strong  furrow  of  from  7  to 
10  inches  m  depth,  the  whole  being  finished  by 
Martinmas,  if  possible.  The  climate  being  very  back- 
ward in  spring,  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  required  ; 
and,  in  a  bad  season,  as  much  as  5  or  even  6  bush, 
per  imperial  acre  may  be  deemed  necessary.  As  a 
rale,  the  seed  is  sown  [broadcast  on  the  furrows  ;  but 
in  some  seasons  it  is  possible  to  go  over  the  land  with 
harrows,  and  afterwards  to  drill  the  seed.  After  the 
seed  is  in,  a  plain  roller  is  drawn  over  the  land  to 
prepare  it  for  the  scythe  or  the  reaping-machine,  thus 
completing  the  operations  of  seed-time.  Harvesting 
Oats  generally  commences  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  finishes  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  Cutting  is  now  sometimes  done  with  the 
reaping-machine,  although  that  implement  is  not  held 
in  such  high  estimation  for  Oats  as  for  Barley.  It  is 
said  that  the  Aberdeen  labourers  are  such  good  hands 
th  the  scythe,  that  the  machine  possesses  but  little 
advantage  over  them.  With  a  good  bottom,  they  can 
from  2  to  24  acres  per  day  of  11  hours  ;  and,  as 
they  leave  a  shorter  stubble  than  the  machine,  they 
get  more  straw,  which  is  an  important  consideration  to 
the  cattle-feeder.  Piecework  is  not  much  in  vogue,  but 
mes  the  field  operations  of  harvesting  have  been 
done  by  contract,  at  from  Is.  to  gj.  per  acre.  The 
most  general  system  is  to  get  hands  at  the  hiring 
fairs,  which  are  held  in  anticipation  of  the  harvest 
throughout  the  county.  These  are  men  engaged  at  a 
stipulated  sum  (from  ^'3  to  £\,  with  food  and  beer), 
for  the  whole  period  of  harvest,  however  long  it  may 
last.  This  period  varies  in  length  from  five  to  eight 
weeks,  according  to  the  weather ;  and  it  was  once 
known  to  last  as  long  as  eleven  weeks.  Women  are 
employed  for  sheafing  and  other  of  the  lighter  opera- 
tions, and  get  from  55J.  to  6oj.,  with  food,  for  the 
whole  harvest.     Stacking  .and  thatching  are  done  by 
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the  harvestmen  and  the  ordinary  farm  servants,  who 
work  at  their  usual  rate  of  payment. 

2.  Turnips. — Immediately  after  harvest  the  oat- 
stubble  is  ploughed  as  deeply  as  possible,  the  deeper 
the  better,  from  7  to  13  inches,  according  to  the  depth 
of  soil.  It  is  then  left  until  after  Oat  sowing  is 
finished,  generally  until  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  it  is  grubbed  as  deeply  as  possible,  sometimes,  if 
the  land  is  not  very  clean,  getting  a  cross-ploughing 
before  the  grubber  is  used.  Ridging  is  delayed  until 
immedi  tely  before  seed-time,  which  commences  with 
Swedes  about  May  12.  When  this  work  is  commenced, 
no  time  is  lost  in  completing  it.  Farmyard  manure, 
to  the  weight  of  from  10  to  20  tons,  is  put  in  the  drills, 
and  upon  it  not  less  than  10  or  12  bushels  of  bone 
dust,  and  probably  from  2  to  3  cwt.  of  guano  ;  but  the 
quantities  of  manures  used  vary  with  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  land.  After  the  ridges  have  been 
split,  from  2  to  4  lb.  of  seed  are  immediately  drilled, 
the  sorts  most  used  being  Skirving's  Purple-top  Swede, 
Shepherd's  Swede,  and  Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnips.  No 
white  Turnips  are  grown,  as  they  are  not  considered  to 
possess  sufficient  feeding  properties,  being  regarded  as 
fit  only  for  cows  and  young  stock  ;  but  the  yellow 
Aberdeens  constitute  about  one-half  of  the  root-course. 
The  plants  are  horse-hoed  two  or  three  times  as  may  be 
required,  and  are  finally  hand-hoed,  and  singled  by  the 
hoe.  The  quality  of  the  land  determines  the  distance 
apart  to  which  they  are  set  out,  and  which  varies  from 
9  to  13  or  14  inches.  About  the  middle  or  end  of 
October  is  the  time  when  it  is  usual  to  commence  top- 
ping and  tailing,  care  being  taken  not  to  bleed  the 
bulbs,  which  are  "  pitted  and  secured  every  night  to 
keep  them  free  from  frost  and  rain." 

In  his  book,  just  quoted,  Mr.  M'Combie  states, 
"  I  have  adopted  my  friend  Mr.  Porter  of  Monymusk's 
plan  (in  a  late  climate,  and  where  Swedish  Turnips  in 
some  years  never  come  to  full  maturity)  of  pitting  them 
upon  the  land  where  they  grow,  from  one  to  two  loads 
together  ;  and,  although  not  quite  ripe,  I  have  never 
seen  a  Turnip  go  wrong  when  stored  in  this  manner. 
The  land  also  escapes  being  poached  as  the  Turnips 
are  carted  in  frost,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
other  operations  of  the  farm  are  not  pressing, 
A  foot  of  earth  will  keep  them  safe,  and  they  are  easily 
covered  by  taking  a  couple  of  furrows  with  a  pair  of 
horses  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  pits. " 

Twenty-seven  or  28  tons  of  yellowTurnips,  topped 
and  tailed,  are  considered  a  fair  average  crop,  and  from 
32  to  35  tons  a  good  crop  of  Swedes. 

For  Tares  the  land  is  prepared  as  for  Turnips,  and 
the  seed  is  mixed  with  Oats.  If  the  land  is  heavy, 
white  Peas  and  Beans  are  also  mixed  to  hold  up  the 
crop.  Tares  are  sown  at  different  times,  the  earliest 
being  in  spring  with  the  first  portion  of  the  Oat  crop. 

3.  Barley. — The  Turnip  land  is  not  touched  until 
after  all  other  spring  cultivation  has  been  completed, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  is  ploughed 
from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  and,  without  further  prepara- 
tion, sown  with  4  bush,  per  acre  of  Barley  on  the  light 
land,  or  Bere  on  the  heavier  soils. 

4.  Seeds. — The  preparation  for  seeds  consists  of 
harrowing  until  a  sufficiently  fine  tilth  is  obtained, 
when  the  roller  is  passed  over  the  land  previous  to 
sowing,  and  the  harrow  and  roller  are  again  used  after 
the  seed  is  in.  The  mixture  of  seeds  generally  used  is 
I  bush,  of  Pacey's  Rye-grass,  5  or  6  lb.  of  red  Clover, 
and  4  or  5  lb.  of  white  Dutch,  if  the  land  requires  it ; 
but  some  portion  of  Mr.  M'Combie's  occupation  grows 
white  Clover  naturally.  Upon  the  poorer  soils  an 
addition  is  made,  consisting  of  4  or  5  lb.  of  Alsike,  but 
this  is  omitted  on  the  better  land,  as  cattle  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Occasionally  a  few  acres  of  Italian  Rye-grass  are 
sown  for  early  cutting ;  but  red  Clover  is  the  "seed" 
which  is  considered  the  great  stronghold  of  the  cattle- 
feeder.  The  quantity  of  hay  made  is  only  just  enough 
for  the  horses,  and  never  exceeds  30  acres.  So  great 
is  Mr.  M'Combie's  dislike  to  cutting  his  seeds,  that  he 
frequently  prefers  to  buy  hay,  especially  as  he  considers 
pasturing  by  cattle  equal  to  a  year's  rest. 

Stock. 

I.  Herd. — The  breeding  stock  consists  of  about  80 
head  of  the  black-polled  Angus  breed,  including  one 
old  bull,  two  yearling  bulls,  and  30  cows,  the  remain- 
der being  i  and  2-year-old  heifers.  The  bull  calves  are 
generally  sold  privately,  and  there  is  also  a  sale  of 
breeding  stock  every  second  or  third  year.  Cows  are 
put  to  at  any  season  ;  but  is  preferred  that  the  calves 
should  drop  early  in  spring,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
suck  their  dams  until  October.  The  treatment  of  cows 
during  winter,  previous  to  calving,  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  them  as  low  as  possible.  They 
run  over  the  grass  that  has  been  left  by  the  feeding 
beasts,  and  are  never  taken  under  cover  until  the  end 
of  October,  when  they  go  in  at  night  ;  but  they  get  no 
food  except  that  afforded  by  the  fields  until  after 
Martiranas,  or  even  the  end  of  November.  About 
this  time,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  the  most 
forward  of  the  feeding  beasts  go  off,  and  the  breeding 
cows  take  their  places  in  the  stalls  ;  but  their  food  is 
still  kept  down,  consisting  merely  of  straw,  and  or 
day  a  barrowful  of  Turnips  divided  between  thre 
four  of  them  ;  and,  except  in  very  bad  weather,  they 
still  go  out  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  breeding  stock  from  becoming 
too  fat. 

After  calving,  the  feeding  regulations  are  very  much 


relaxed  in  favour  of  Turnips,  so  that  the  cows  may  give  ' 
enough  milk  for  their  calves,  which  remain  with  their 
mothers  for  several  months.  The  older  calves  are 
weaned  about  the  end  of  October,  no  matter  how  early 
they  drop  ;  and  the  late  calves  remain  with  their  dams 
throughout  the  winter.  The  latter  lie  behind  their 
mothers  at  night  ;  during  the  day  they  get  the  run  of 
the  steading,  and  sometimes  are  given  a  turn  in  the 
yard  ;  they  also  get  from  i  lb.  to  2  lb.  of  oilcake  daily, 
with  a  little  meal,  the  trough  being  placed  in  the  stall 
behind  the  dam.  By  this  method  Mr.  M'Combie  has 
made  some  of  his  best  beasts  from  late  calves  ;  it  enables 
them  always  to  retain  a  good  coat,  and  to  withstand 
the  cold  and  ungenial  climate  in  spring. 

When  the  older  calves  are  weaned,  they  are  put  into 
a  strawyard,  and  given  as  much  as  they  can  eat  of  straw 
and  sliced  Turnips,  with  from  14  to  2  lb.  of  oilcake 
each  per  day.  After  the  first  winter,  and  when  the 
young  breeding  stock  are  rismg  two  and  three  years 
old,  they  are  kept  upon  Turnips  and  straw,  without 
any  allowance  of  cake.  The  calves  are  all  carefully 
setoned,  a  good  hold  of  the  dewlap  being  considered 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  renewal  of  any  seton  that  may 
slip.  These  measures  have  been  so  efiectual  that  not 
more  than  one  case  of  blackleg  has  occurred  amongst 
the  high-bred  stock  at  Tillyfour.  Weaning  time, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter  for  the  cows, 
as  some  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  milked.  In 
these  cases,  the  practice  is  to  let  their  calves  suckle 
once  a  day  at  first,  then  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  cow  gradually 
becomes  dry  ;  but  unless  these  precautions  are  taken, 
the  cow  may  lose  two  or  three  of  her  teats,  and  be  ever 
afterwards  useless  as  a  milker.  The  younger  calves  are 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  calves  are  kept  regularly  growing  on  until  the 
earliest  grass  is  ready  for  them,  after  which  time  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  little  or  no  further  risk  from 
quarter-ill  or  other  diseases  incidental  to  young  stock. 

The  after  treatment  of  heifer  calves  is  a  matter  which 
requires  sound  judgment  ;  and  if  the  allurements  of 
shows  are  avoided,  Mr.  M'Combie  finds  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  produce  breeding  animals  that  will  pay, 
and  will  exhibit  very  fine  quality.  The  system  he  has 
adopted,  except  in  cases  of  show  pets,  is  to  give  them 
good  grass  during  the  summer,  and  during  the  ensuing 
winter  to  keep  them  on  unlimited  oat-straw  and  a  fair 
supply  of  Turnips.  It  is  essential  to  keep  them  in 
good  growing  condition  without  a  check,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  guard  against  their  laying  on  too  much 
flesh.  Open  strawyards,  in  the  winter,  are  thought 
best  both  for  young  breeding  cattle  and  for  store 
beasts  to  be  grassed  the  next  summer  ;  and  a  covered 
yard  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  abomination.  The 
principal  of  treatment  of  store  or  breeding  animals  is 
to  avoid  making  the  high-bred  heifers  valuable  to  the 
butclier ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  if  well  fed,  it  behoves  the 
farmer  to  work  accordingly,  for  servants  in  charge  of 
high-bred  stock  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  over-feeding 
them.  Heifers  are  not  put  to  the  bull  until  fully  two 
years  old,  as  the  polled  Angus  females  become  stunted 
in  growth  and  otherwise  deteriorated  if  used  before 
they  arrive  at  that  age.  In-andin  breeding  is  also 
found  to  produce  a  diminution  in  size  and  delicacy  of 
constitution,  although  it  undoubtedly  produces  finer 
quality,  as  Mr.  M'Combie  has  shown  in  his  work 
already  quoted. 

2.  Feeding  Beasts. — Between  300  and  400  head  of 
cattle  are  fed  off  between  October  and  March,  the 
number  varying  with  the  weight  of  the  Turnip  crop 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass  and  seeds.  About  50 
of  these  beasts  are  bred  and  wintered  on  these  farms, 
and  the  remainder  are  bought  in  Morayshire  in  March 
and  April,  arriving  at  all  times  up  to  the  beginning  of 
May.  After  arrival  they  are  kept  on  the  remnant  of 
the  Swede  crop,  or,  in  default  of  that,  on  hay  and  cake, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  their  losing  condition, 
until  the  grass  is  ready.  This  is  not  until  from  the 
loth  to  the  15th  of  the  month,  although  a  certain 
breadth  of  first- year's  seeds  on  each  farm  is  top-dressed 
with  from  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
dissolved  bones,  or  guano,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  early  bite  for  these  beasts.  From  about  May  15 
until  May  20,  the  cattle  begin  to  go  on  ordinary  first- 
year's  seeds,  where  they  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  they  are  removed  for  a  change  of  bite  to  a  piece 
of  two-year-old  seeds,  or  an  old  pasture.  It  is  consi- 
dered an  essential  part  of  good  grazing  to  give  beasts  a 
clean  pasture  and  fresh  grass  at  frequent  intervals, 
say  once  a  fortnight  at  farthest.  In  July  seeds 
begin  to  fail,  and  without  the  assistance  of  old 
and  late  grass  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  stock  in  a  thriving  condition.  No  cattle  are 
sold  off  grass,  as  Mr.  M'Combie's  experience  shows 
that  beasts  do  not  pay  unless  they  get  at  least  two 
months'  Turnip  feeding.  The  interval  between  the 
failure  of  the  seeds  and  the  maturing  of  the  early 
Turnips  is  therefore  a  critical  period  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  M'Combie's  success  as  a  grazier 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
kept  his  cattle  supplied  with  nutritious  food  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Part  of  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  old  pastures  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  and  by  the  middle  of  August 
ome  of  the  best  are  put  in  the  strawyards,  and  receive 
Clover,  Tares,  &c.  ;  thus  reducing  the  numbers  on  the 
pastures,  and  giving  more  chance  to  those  that  remain. 


by  reserving  the  second  bite  of  the  early-fed  first-year's 
seeds  until  that  time.  As  the  seeds  contain  plenty  of 
red  Clover,  they  form  a  most  valuable  food,  and 
enable  cattle  to  be  kept  on  in  thriving  condition  until 
the  Turnips  are  ready. 

The  forward  bullocks  are  tied  up  very  early  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Tillyfour  (August  30),  no 
less  than  125  beasts  were  under  cover.  Sixty  of  these 
were  3-year-old  bullocks,  in  strawyards,  getting  food 
consisting  of  Tares  (three-fourths  ripe),  and  Clover, 
mixed  with  Oats,  white  Peas,  and  Beans,  and  3  lb.  of 
linseed  cake  each  per  diem.  In  about  a  week's  time 
they  would  be  entirely  on  Turnips  and  cake  with 
straw.  They  were  in  good  condition  when  bought 
from  the  Morayshire  strawyards,  where  they  had  got 
some  of  the  finest  Swedes  grown  in  Scotland,  and  they 
had  been  kept  during  the  summer  on  capital  grass  in 
Aberdeenshire,  so  that  they  were  in  high  condition 
when  turned  in.  By  giving  them  as  many  Turnips  as 
they  could  eat,  it  was  expected  to  turn  most  of  them  off 
quite  "ripe,"  without  any  addition  to  their  allowance 
of  cake,  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  October. 

The  remaining  65 — the  largest  and  best  of  Mr. 
M'Combie's  feeding  stock — were  intended  for  the 
Islington  Christmas  market,  Liverpool,  and  Edin- 
burgh. At  the  end  of  August  they  were  feeding  on 
yellow  Turnips,  remarkably  well  matured  for  so  early 
a  period  in  the  season — and  such  a  season  ! — with  a 
proportion  of  partially  ripened  Tares,  but  without  cake 
or  corn.  Cake  is  never  given  to  ' '  commercial  beasts  " 
until  within  six  weeks  of  the  date  when  they  are 
destined  to  go  to  market,  when  they  get  from  3  to  4  lb, 
per  day  to  give  them  the  "  last  dip  "  when  necessary 
A  great  many  of  the  beasts  sent  to  London  by  Mr. 
M'Combie  never  taste  cake  or  com,  but  only  those 
pushed  early  to  market,  and  the  sluggish  feeders 
amongst  the  lots  that  come  afterwards.  Indeed,  some 
of  those  sent  to  the  Christmas  market  are  not  un- 
frequently  considered  too  fat  by  certain  butchers. 
Many  of  the  best  of  these  beasts  had  been  bred  by  Mr. 
M'Combie  himself,  and  in  April  were  worth,  he  con- 
sidered,  from  £,■2.%  to  .1^30  each.  The  remainder  had 
been  bought  the  previous  winter  and  in  the  spring,  and 
had  cost  from  £,2%  all  the  way  up  to  £12.  per  head. 

All  these  cattle  had  been  selected  as  better  adapted 
for  the  earlier  than  the  later  markets  ;  but  we  now 
come  to  the  description  of  those  which  take  the  places 
of  the  125  whose  treatment  has  just  been  sketched. 
These  were  still  in  the  fields  ;  they  had  cost  from  £zo 
to  ^24  each  in  the  spring,  and  would  be  all  tied  up 
immediately  after  the  first  60  had  been  disposed  of, 
getting  Turnips  and  straw  as  the  others.  They  would 
go  off  gradually  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  stalls  vacated  by  the 
Christmas  beasts  are  filled  up  by  half-fed  beasts, 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  either  finished  for 
the  London  market  the  same  spring  or  kept  on  for  the 
grass,  and  sold  the  following  autumn  or  winter.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  bullock  that  has  not  been  too  well 
kept,  especially  if  from  the  high  grounds,  well-bred, 
and  not  stunted  in  growth,  will  pay  for  its  keep  far 
better  than  one  that  has  been  kept  on  the  higher  priced 
lands  in  the  valleys. 

3.  Sheep. — From  400  to  800  three-shear  blackfaced 
wedders  from  Deeside  are  bought  at  Braemar  or  on  the 
hills,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  put  on 
the  grass  left  by  the  feeding  cattle  until  Martinmas. 
They  then  get  Turnips  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  go 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets.  Occasion- 
ally they  get  a  little  com  or  cake,  but  they  seldom 
require  it,  as  they  thrive  very  fast  on  the  lowland 
pasture  after  coming  off  the  hills.  An  average  sheep 
will  weigh  about  17  lb.  per  quarter,  but  some  are 
much  heavier.  It  does  not  answer  to  buy  lambs,  as 
they  get  braxey  and  die  very  fast ;  but  aged  sheep 
stand  the  change  very  well.  The  profit  on  one  lot  of 
400  sheep  paid  Mr.  M  'Combie's  election  expenses  j 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  profits  were  very 
large  or  the  expenses  very  small. 

4.  Horses.— h  somewhat  light  but  active  breed  of 
carthorse  is  preferred  ;  and  as  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  arable  land  is  in  seed,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to 
keep  more  than  ten  pairs  in  addition  to  four  pairs  of 
working  oxen.  The  horses  are  turned  entirely  into 
the  fields  after  Turnip  sowing  is  finished,  and  until  the 
commencement  of  leading  at  harvest  time.  When 
taken  in,  they  are  given  as  much  hay  as  they  can  eat, 
and  are  allowed  2  bush,  of  Oats  each  per  w-eek. 
Every  night  they  get  a  mash  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  being  given  before  the  dry  food  and  the  other  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  it  consists  of  light  Oats 
or  Bere,  mixed  with  cut  Swedes,  and  boiled  together. 
About  a  bucketful  is  given  to  each  horse  every  night, 
and  in  the  spring  a  good  feed  of  Swedes  is  also  given 
in  the  forenoon. 

Labour. 
Married  servants  are  engaged  by  the  year,  at  W^hit- 
suntide,  for  from  ;^20  to  £i2  per  annum  with  house 
and  allowances  ;  and  unmanned  men  are  engaged  for 
six  months  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  getting 
from  ^10  to  £\  I  lat.  for  the  term,  with  the  usual 
allowances.  The  "  allowances "  are  2  pecks  of  oat- 
meal per  week,  as  many  Potatos  as  they  can  eat,  and 
either  milk  or  z\d.  per  week  in  lieu  of  it.  The  un- 
married men  get  their  food  cooked  for  them  in  the 
"  bothy,"  as  already  described.  The  bailiff,  or 
"giieve,"  as  he  is  termed,  is  allowed  to  keep  a  cow, 
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and  sometimes  a  pony.  Unmarried  women  are  not 
employed,  as  a  rule  ;  but  for  hoeing  Turnips  and  at 
harvest  time  they  are  in  great  request,  yournal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  Paper  on  Scot- 
tish Agriculture,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins. 
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immediately  they  ai 
rick-cloth  until  they 
the  eaves,  others  do 
protecrboth  roof  and  sides  from  harm. 


July  22. —  Winter  Peas  are  generally  harvested  by 
the  close  of  the  month  in  our  southern  provinces.  The 
crop  is  commonly  cut  with  a  long-handled  bagging- 
hook,  and  left  in  loose  parcels  on  the  stubble  when 
grown  broadcast,  and  across  the  stetches  when  thus 
grown.  Harvest  operations  in  the  field  are  simple  in 
dry  weather,  all  that  is  necessary  being  once  turning  or 
so,  to  prevent  the  haulm  roasting  and  the  pods  opening. 
In  wet  weather,  however,  it  is  otherwise,  for  when 
soaked  with  rain,  the  crop  is  difficult  to  dry  in  the  field, 
and  liable  to  mould  in  the  stackyard.  Pea  stacks  are 
bad  defenders  of  rain,  and,  therefore,  whether  stacked 
a  bad,  they  should  be  thatched 
built,  or  be  covered  with  the 
n  be  thatched.  Some  thatch  to 
1  to  the  bottom,  purposely  to 
The  sides  may 
be  covered  with  webs  of  machine-wove  straw,  made 
fast  with  pegs  in  the  same  way  as  the  ridge-gables  and 
eaves  are  secured. 

Seeds'  Harvest. — Rye-grass,  when  left  to  ripen  its 
seeds,  is  generally  harvested  during  this  month.  In 
Scotland,  where  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  of  the  farm 
is  annually  sown  with  Rye-grass  and  Clover,  most 
farmers  grow  their  own  Rye-grass  seed  ;  Clover  seed 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  the  North,  consequently 
seed  is  obtained  either  from  the  South  of  England 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  America.  Like  Wheat, 
Rye-grass  is  cut  before  it  is  dead-ripe,  and  it  is  better 
to  cut  rather  green  than  otherwise,  to  avoid  losii 
best  seed  in  the  harvesting.  The  crop  is  usually  bound 
in  sheaves,  stooked  and  stacked  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats.  It  requires  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  carry 
ing,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  heat  in  the  stack,  and  thus 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  To  avoid  heating 
some  farmers  allow  the  grass  to  lie  in  the  swathe 
until  the  hay  is  fit  for  the  trampcock,  or  handcock 
in  difficult  weather;  they  then  thresh  and  spread 
the  seed  thinly  over  the  granary,  turning  it 
frequently  until  thoroughly  dry.  Others  thresh  out 
what  seed  they  require  during  the  general  opera- 
tion of  haymaking,  the  hay  from  the  temporary 
threshing  floor  in  the  field  being  built  into  cocks,  the 
size  depending  on  the  weather.  But  this  practice 
cannot  be  commended,  for  the  grass  must  either  be 
too  ripe  before  it  is  cut,  or  else  there  is  much  inferior 
seed  in  the  sample.  There  are  besides  two  objections 
to  threshing  in  the  harvest  field  and  storing  the  seed 
in  the  granary,  for  broken  straw  does  not  keep  well  in 
the  stack,  and  the  seed  is  liable  to  injury  in  the 
granary.  The  best  plan  is  to  stook  and  stack  and 
then  thresh,  when  the  seed  and  hay  can  both  be  used 
fresh.  Some  lands  produce  finer  seed  than  others, 
and  therefore  it  is  common  for  the  occupiers  of  such 
to  grow  for  market,  and  for  those  farmers  whose  seed 
degenerates  to  get  their  supplies  from  this  source. 
Again,  farmers  who  allow  their  land  to  lie  two  years 
in  grass,  take  their  seed  from  the  second  crop,  pur 
posely  to  avoid  annual  seed  and  degeneracy. 

Flax  intended  for  the  finest  muslin  and  cambric 
fabrics,  requires  to  be  pulled  earlier  than  that  for  the 
coarser  description  of  linen,  or  for  rippling  seed.  There 
may  be  a  week  to  fourteen  days  difference,  according  to 
the  weather.  This  year,  much  of  the  flax  crop  in  Ire- 
land is  said  to  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  cold,  dry, 
east  winds,  so  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  crop  is  best  suited  for  coarse  or  fine 
linen,  especially  when  not  very  equally  grown.  A  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  Flax  fibre  for  the  market,  has 
recently  been  introduced  ;  but  the  old  familiar  plan  of 
pulling,  steeping,  and  dew-retting  on  the  grass,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  common  practice.  When  the  crop  is 
fit  for  yielding  the  finest  quality  of  fibre,  it  is  pulled 
when  it  comes  into  flower,  or  shortly  after,  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  crop  may  direct.  In  pulling,  the 
operator  stands  with  his  or  her  right  or  left  side  to  the 
standing  Flax,  going  backwards,  and  with  both  hands 
firmly  laying  hold  of  small  parcels  of  the  standing 
Flax  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  raise  earth  and  injure 
the  fibre ;  and  when  he  gets  a  handful  he  lays  it 
down,  so  that  the  next  handful  or  two  can  be  laid 
across  ;  the  object  of  laying  the  Fla-\  crosswise  being 
to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  off  the  ground. 
In  this  position  it  is  allowed  to  lie  until  fit  for  being 
tied  up  in  small  sheaves  for  the  steep,  with  a  band  made 
of  a  few  stems  of  the  Flax.  As  the  sheaves  are  tied, 
they  are  carted  to,  and  placed  upright  in  the  steep,  and 
loaded  with  wood  and  stones  to  keep  them  under  water. 
A  slow  fermentation  sets  in,  depending  for  degree  and 
force  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  when  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  the 
fibre  to  separate  freely  from  the  stem  when  broken — 
which  in  warm  weather  will  be  in  about  a  week's 
'time  ;  and  in  cold  weather  from  ten  to  fourteen  days — 
the  Flax  is  ready  for  the  next  process,  dew-retting, 
which  is  done  by  spreading  the  steeped  Flax  evenly  over 
a  grass  field,  previously  mown,  so  as  to  have  an  even 
surface.      Spreading    Flax  is  a  very  dirty  but   nice 


operation,  and  we  have  always  found  women  better 
spreaders  than  men.  In  spreading  the  spreader  goes 
backwards,  shaking  out  gently  with  both  hands  sheaf 
after  sheaf,  thinly,  evenly,  and  equally  over  the  points 


Like  all  similar  manipulations  i 


must  be  learned  by  an  apprenticeship,  and  not  book- 
rule.  When  sufficiently  dew-retted,  the  fibre  sepa- 
rates freely  from  the  stem  by  rubbing.  The  retted 
Flax  is  next  tied  up  in  large  sheaves  or  bundles  and 
stacked,  where  it  remains  until  sent  to  the  flax-mill 
Stacking  Flax  is  a  work/c/-  se.  In  the  first  course  the 
sheaves  are  placed  vertically  on  their  butts,  slanting 
over  these  the  next  course  is  laid  horizontally,  project- 
ing about  a  foot  over  the  vertical  course.  The  body  of 
a  large  stack  rises  perpendicularly,  but  smaller  ones  ar< 
of  a  pear-shaped  form  from  the  base  course,  and  this  i: 
the  hnish  of  both  large  and  small,  so  that  a  few  hand 
fuls  of  straw  at  the  top  secures  the  stack  from  rain 
When  straw  is  not  to  be  had,  a  sheaf  or  two  of  Flax  i: 
used  as  thatch,  and  here  we  may  observe  that  Flax  forms 
excellent  thatch  ior  houses,  and  is  frequently  grown 
for  this  express  purpose.  When  the  seed  is  to  be  used 
for  sowing  or  crushing,  or  when  the  bolls  are  to  \ 
given  to  cattle,  the  Flax  is  allowed  to  become  mo 
ripe  before  it  is  pulled,  but  the  degree  of  ripeness 
just  about  as  diversified  as  the  opinions  of  growers. 
For  seed  and  bolls  it  is  common  amongst  the  larger 
farmers  of  Ireland  to  ripple  into  the  body  of  a  cart,  one 
person  supplymg  two  or  three  ripplers  with  handfuls  of 
Flax  as  pulled,  another  binding  up  the  rippled  hand 
fuls  for  steeping.  The  work  of  steeping,  spreading,  and 
dew-retting  are  as  above  described. 

Sheep  Shearing  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  north 
of  England,  and  Wales,  will  this  year  be  attended 
with  greater  risk  from  frosty  nights  than  usual,  and  on 
that  account  the  shearing  may  be  later.  Some  shep- 
herds put  their  newly-shorn  sheep  through  the  pool,  in 
order  to  prevent  catching  cold.    W.  B. 


Lambs  are  in  demand, 
large  supply  of  Calves  ; 
foreign  supply  consists  ( 
824  Calves. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords.  &c.          ..  5    8to6 
Best  Shorthorns  . .  5    6 — 5 
2d  quality  Beasts  3    8—4 
Best    Downs    and 


ather  dearer.  There  is  a 
s  are  rather  lower.  Our 
Beasts,  4500  Sheep,  and 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  last  week  Wool  has  continued  in  good 
demand,  at  hardening  rates.  Many  classes  of  foreign 
Wool  are  as  dear  or  dearer  than  during  the  American 
war,  though  English  grades  are  still  below  these  values, 
and  must,  we  consider,  still  advance  considerably  between 
this  and  Christmas  ;  so  that  our  advice  to  farmers  would 
be  to  hold  out  for  advanced  rates. 


HOPS, 
Borough  Market,  July  20. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the 
from  the  plantations  are  still  very  unfavourable,  and 
although  the  bine  has  made  considerable  progress  during 
the  last  week,  still  vermin  follows  up,  and  there  are 
reports  of  fresh  fly  this  morning.  The  market  is  very 
firm,  though  not  active,  but  for  choice  samples  there  are 
always  buyers  at  full  rates. 


HAY.- 

Smithf 

PrimeMeadowHay,.40i 

Inferior  do no 

Infrrior^do.     '.'.     '.'.  — 
Straw                          ..n 

Per  Load  o/SS  Trusses. 
ELD,  Thursday,  July  20. 
toi6or.     Clover,  old     ..     . 

120        Prime  new  do.      '. 
—        Inferior  do.     ..      . 

Market,  Thursday,  July 

to.70».      Inferior  Clover      . 

.30        Pn-|dcutdo.. 

-         Straw      

:r 

Cl 
Sup.  Meado 

"  """^  ',20' 

to. 

Inferior  do. 

..      ..- 
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Beasts,  looo;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,775;  Calves, 


There  ^ 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  July  17. 


;  very  few  samples  of  EngHsh  Wheat  at  this 
morning's  market,  but  millers  were  not  anxious  buyers, 
and  the  sales  made  were  at  a  decline  of  \s.  to  2.3.  per  qr. 
upon  the  prices  of  this  day  week.  The  attendance  was 
good,  but  the  business  done  in  foreign  was  in  retail,  at  a 
similar  reduction.  Bariey  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in 
value.  Beans  \s.  per  qr.  cheaper.  The  Oat  trade  was 
steady ;  Russian  and  inferior  qualities  3c/.  to  dd.  per  qr. 
lower.      Flour  was    6(/.    per    barrel    and    u.    per    sack 


Price 


T,  Essex,  Kei 


Suffolk.  .White  47— 60 


—  Norfolk     '.V.'.\'.\     — 

—  Foreign     150—68 

Barley,  grind. &!dist.,30J  to  34J . .  Chev. ;  43—46 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling :2q— 33 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    26 — 28 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato  ]  28—30 


Foreign 


.Poland  and  Brt 


27—29 


Feed   ... 
Feed    ... 


33—36 


Pigeon    5i,r.  to  59^.  ..Windsj 

Foreign      Small ,  45 — 47 ;  tgyptia 

,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  .Boilers  38— 4o!Suffolk 


t  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack. 

■to    ditto  30- 

Sa perbarrellss- 

Wednesday,  July  ig 


.Grey  36 — 401  Foreign  . 
'      —      Foreign  . 


The  Com  Exchange  was  thinly  attended  by  millers  ;  the 
business  doing  was  very  limited,  at  prices  favouring 
buyers.  The  supply  of  English  Wheat  was  short,  but  of 
foreign  the  arrivals  were  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  sales  were 
effected  slowly,  at  about  the  reduced  rates  current  on 
Monday  last.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  purchased 
cautiously,  at  prices  tending  downwards.  Oats  were  in 
good  supply.  The  demand  was  inactive,  and  prices  were 
exceedingly  weak.     The  Flour  trade  ruled  dull,  at  dechn- 


Carriace. 


Superior  Clover  J 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   July 

Best  Fresh  Butter 15^.  per  dozen  lb 

Second  do.  do.  13^.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  us.  ^d.  to  4J.  8<f.  ;     Large   Pork,   31.  SJ. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  July  17. 
We  have  a  larger  supply    of  Beasts  to-day,   and   the 
weather  unfavourable   for   slaughtering  largely  ;    conse- 
quently trade  is  dull,  and  prices  are  rather  lower.     The 
number  of  English  Sheep  is  unusually  small,  of  foreign 
about  the  same  as  lately.     Trade  is,   however,  slow,  Ihe 
demand  is  smaller  than  of  late,  and  prices  on  the  average 
not  higher.     Choice   Lambs  and  Calves  find  pur- 
chasers, at  about  late  rates,  but  inferior  are  lower.     Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  r37o  Beasts,  to,  900  Sheep,  550 
Calves,  and  50  Pigs  :  from  Scotland  there  are  12  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  240  ;  from   Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  500 ;  and 
470  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


:st  Scots,  Here- 
Best  Shorthorns . .     i 
quality  Beasts      ; 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . . 

3.  Shorn  . .     ( 

Beasts,  3600 ;  Sheep  : 


Best    Long-wools 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 


Calv, 


Pis^  .     .     . 

Lambs,  21,930  ;  Calves,  574  ;  Pigs,  100. 

Thursday,  July  20. 
We  have  a  fair  supply,  both  of  foreign  and  English 
Beasts  ;  trade  is  not  brisk,  but  Monday's  quotations  are 
well  maintained.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  smaller  than 
last  Thursday  ;  trade  is  active,  and  a  good  clearance  is 
effected,  at  an  advance  on  Monday's  quotations.     Choice 


Liverpool,  July  18.— There  was  only  a  moderate 
consumptive  business  done  in  Wheat,  at  a  decline  of  id. 
on  white,  and  id.  to  2d.  per  cental  on  red  from  last 
Tuesday's  prices.  Flour  was  exceedingly  dull,  and 
nominally  cheaper.  Beans  6d.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Peas 
unchanged.  No  sound  Barley  in  the  market.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  at  previous  rates.  Indian  Corn  at  l.-ist  Frid.-iy's 
improvement,  and  must  be  quoted  31/.  per  qr.  under  last 
Tuesday's  rates  ;  a  fair  business  was  done. 


27    8 


SEED  MARKET. 


The 


weather  is  now  more  settled,  and  consequently 

favourable  for  har\'esting  seeds.     New  Essex  Dwarf  Rape 

seed  is  now  at  market,  and  offering  at  a  very  considerate 

iuction  from  the  price  of  old,  and  is  of  good  quality 

d  condition.     The  same  remarks   may  be  applied  to 

\v  Trifolium,  which  is  offering  in  large  quantities,  and 

s  e.-ipected  that  prices  will  go  still  lower.     Mustard  is 

fair  demand,  and  rather  cheaper.     Hemp  and  Canary 

quiet,  at  late  rates.     In  other  articles  but  little  doing. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


COALS.— June  iq. 
West  Hartley,  i-js.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Gosforth,  15.1,  gd. ; 
Walls  End  Harton,  i6i.  31/.  :  Walls  End  Thrislington, 
lys. ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  iSs.;  Walls  End  Hartle- 
pool, lys.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Heugh  Hall,  17J.  6d.  ;  Walls 
End  Original  Hartlepool,  iSs.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South 
Kelloe,  I7r.  6d.  ;  Brancepth  Cannel,  181.— Ships  at 
market,  25 ;  sold,  20  ;  unsold,  5  ;  at  sea,  10. 
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The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 


Quly  22,  1871. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  Prices  and  full 
infonnation  concerninj;  FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
Pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs,  Post  Free  for  12  stamps, 


London  Office— 32,  Walbrook. 


W 


angel,  looi.  ;  Petersburg,  > 
and  53J.  ;  packing  Mats, 

d5,  Wormwood  Street,  E,C. 


HESSIANS  and  SCRI  MS  for   COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5^-  pcr  yard,  advancing  Jirf. 
54-incb  Hessian  and  Scrim,  yi,.-\%d-.  A^->  4^if  and  ^l^d. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and"  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 


K 


USSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 


EDGIN' 
and  mi 


DGINGTON'S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
at  id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of 
350,300,  or  iQoo  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  66  years  have  maintair.r  I 

EDGINGTON's'^ MARQUEES  for  Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  .v 

'^"ipclNGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    i 

■"sHAW'S  and  WALLER'S  NETTINGS,  samples  of  material  li.. 
on  application.  Be  particular-FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  ,iMi 
CO.,  52,  Old  Kent  Road,  London.  S.E. 

A  quantity  of  good  Second-hand  Government  TENTS  from 
Abyssmia,  for  Sale,  cheap.    A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

International  Exhibition,  1862.    Class  XIX.    Honourable  Mention. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  and  used  for  Frogmoreand  KewGardens.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  it 
isappie  .  PROTECTION    AGAINST    FROST.' 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  is,  &i.  per  yard. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is.  orf.  per  yard. 

2S.  &i.  per  yard. 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— ■When  you  ask  for 

SAYNOR  AND  COOKE'S  WARRANTED  PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  sec  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  m.ark  SAVN13R,  also  the  Corporate  Mark,  Obtain 
Warranted,  -without  which  none  arc  genuine. 

S.  ti  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quahty,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 

their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
S.  AND  C's  PRUNING  and  BUDDING    KNIVES  are  the  best 

^      plxto"^Vorks,  Sheffield'     Est.iblishcd  upwards  of  i2S  years. 


mps.-fiERfeMAN  AND   MORTC 
adrant,  London,  W. 


do.,  . 


ElFsHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cmn, 
Street,  City,  E.G. :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— Removed  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

OUR     HORTICULTURAL     SHADINGS    form 

same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.     They  are  used  and  str.  r 
e  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  11. 


Latest  Improyements 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 

:  IMPROVED 


Solely  Manufactured 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  , 
ite  Bury    &    Pollard,  Succ 

John  R.  Peill,  h 

■Peill). 
These    BOILERS 


Stephens 


CO.,  Hothouse   Builders 
p.vBATus  Manufacturers, 
Road,  London,  S.E. 


(Incorporated  by  Act  o 

Directors. 
.  Chapman,  Esq^,  F.R.S.  I  The  Rieht  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 

eorge  Thomas  dark,  Esq. 


Agricultural   Improvement: 


ard  John  HutchinSj  Esq. 

by  the 


Curne,  Esq.  |  Sir  Willibn  Tile,  M.P.,'C.B: 

pal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON 

ly  tnereon  repaid   to   Landowners 
by  their  own  agents. 


;LuTh°'i 


charged  upon  the 


Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  3»  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewer 
Authorities^  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 

thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a  terminable 

Application  to  be  made  to  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Oflices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.VV. 


Drainage,  Reclamation,  Fai 

John  Clulton,  Esq, 
Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esc 


pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the   public  ,  ,  ki  (,■  „     * 
against  Birds,  Way)s.Blight,&c.  AsacoveringforStrawberrics,Tulips,     ^y_/\J  1  1 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Bcds,  Greenhouses,  &c,  they  have  no  rival.     The 
once,  beingvery  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years.     Samples  post  free 
on  application.  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON. 

No.  I.— 54  inches  wide at  8J^(f.  peryard  run 

No.  2-— 54  inches  wide at  7^^  per  yard  run. 

No.  3.— 54  inches  wide at  sJ^tt- peryard  run. 

No.  4.— 54  inches  wide at  4^.  per  yard  run. 

No.  5.— 54  inches  wide at  sJ^i.  per  yard  run 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  wnen  specially 
ordered. Nctt  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice. 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

AMES    MILES,    6.    High   Street,   and   12  and 

13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  ^c. 

ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 
AMES        PHILLIPS        and        CO. 

beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED   PRICES  as  follows:— 


3!^'  I  12  inches  in  dia 


;;      ■  I  o 


nlies  in  England. 


y.  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most    of  the 


H 


GREENHOUSES, 
HOTHOUSES. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCHES. 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
HOT-WATER  PI  PES  at  v 
prices  ;     Elbows,   T  P 


MPROVED  CONICAL, 

CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 


INDIA  RUBBER      RINGS    for    Pipe    Jomts 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,    Elltpttc  BoiUr 


BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE.CROWN, 


r  Houses,  as  above,  m-ic 


of  best  red  deal,  and  cashes 


ler,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  1 

—heating,  staging,   brickwork  not  included 

40  ft.  by  16  ft.       60  ft.  by  20  ft. 


LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed 3s.  each 

„  „    glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..        ..      w.     „ 

"      ',;  ''"'^  'gii4"^,fr 

Portable  box  containing 

Portable  box  containing 
Estimates  given  for  Cc 


02.  good  sheet  glass  ..     iii. 
4  ft.light,  painted  four 

6ftby8ft 55s. 

ies  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Desi 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  EsqT 
GranvilleR.H.SomeTset;Esq.,Q.a 
Henrj-  i-arquhar,  f.sq.  1  Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.?. 

Lord  Garlics,  ALP,  Charles  Watkm  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  Clergy  In  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.-The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  GR.\NVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  No,  1,  Great  George  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster.  S.  W 


CENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

aiairnian—^owa  Hegan,  Esq. 
Agini  in  the  Republic— ^.  Hakrv  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayrea. 
SK/m«(««/<J(i— William  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fd. 
The  Directors  offer,  on  advantageous  terms  to  Settlers,  cither  as 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  var>ing  from  80  to 400  ACRES  each. 
„f  the  COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
.Vr;,'entine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
the  entire  length  being  2j6  miles.  Towns  and  A'illages  arc  being  laid 
.ut  at  various  polius  un  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secured 

To  secure  the  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facilitate  the 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  the 
Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stations  on  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  and  adapted  for  immediate  cultivation. 

!■  urther  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  ; 

London— S5,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. ; 

Buenos  Ayres— 87,  Calle  de  la  Reconquista ; 

Rosario — Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
Where    the  Sur\cys    of  the  Land    (about  1,000.000  Acres),  together 
with  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 

85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.G. 


,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.    {Founded  1836.) 


This  Society  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  freeing 
Contracts  from  all  needless  restrictions. 
The  "  Proposal  Form"  is  most  simple  in  its  terms. 
The  Policies  are  "  Indisputable,"  that  is,  free  from  fi 


The  Guaranteeing  Share  Capital  of  One  Million  0Si6o,ooo  paid  up)  i; 
fully  subsciibed  by  300  Members  of  the  Legal  ProfessioiL 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Children,  are  granted  L 
terms  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870." 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


and  Conservatory,  a 


G,    Knagcs,    M.D.,    F.L.S 
1C1.ACHLAN,  l-.L.i).  ;  Ji.  C.  KVE.*and  H.  T.  Stainton,  F  R.S.),  con- 
lining  Notices  of  Captures,  Observations  ol  Habits,  and  Descriptions 
f  Insects,  &c. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1.  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.C.  ■  | 


r   IGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS:  a  Series 

U  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,   ' 
c     By,  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Other  Worlds 
lan  Ours,"  "  The  Sun,"  8:a 
"  The  book  is  principally  occu-     Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 


ivestigations 


domain  of  natural   science,  such  ,  lucidity,  and  the 
as  the  Gulf-Stream,  tidal  waves,     somewhat   diftici 
tornadoes.       earthquakes,        and     and  deductions  a 
several  other  similar  topics.     The     ing  and  easy  to  the  non-scientific 
Papers   well  deserve   the  title  of     miaA."— Globe. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


July  22,  1871.] 
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COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL  TURAL  GAZETTE.  %vith  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.   each,   or  5s,  for  25   Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the  King 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 
AND    OTHERS. 


Adams  &  Francis 

INSERT      ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN    ALL   THE    LONDON,    COUNTRY,    COLONIAL,    AND    FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  PERIODICALS, 

Without  Extra  Charge  to  the  Advertiser. 


ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,    ADVERTISEMENT  AGENTS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  h.ilf-ycaiiy   Volume  complclc  in  itself,  with   Title-page  and  Index, 

THE    ATHENJEUM  : 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE;  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


I  CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distmBuishcd  Men. 
._^____.  ORIGINAL  PAPERS  and  POEMS. 

FOREIGNCORRESPONDENCEon    Subject?"  relating  to  Litcra-    WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

lute,  science  and  Art.  1  MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13J.  /  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON 


'  Learned,   chatty,   vsKrx!-L."—Athenaui 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d 

NOTES     AND     QUERIES  : 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents, 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGR.'VPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unl<nown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  reUcs  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPUL.\R  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HER.\LDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &o. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 


Tbe  following  eminent  Writers,  besides  many  others  equally  distinguished  who  have  chosen  to   preserve  thei 
incognito,  have  contributed  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES : — 


A  Ashpitel,  Esq. 
Lord  Braybrooke 
Rev.  Thomas  Boys 
John  Britton,  Esq. 
John  Bruce,  Esq. 
1.  Bunt,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 
J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Bollon  Corney,  £s\ 

Rev."T"cOTMT'  ^*''' 
Rt  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker 
I.  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dalton 
Professor  De  Morgan 


Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 
Dr.  Doian 
Sir  Henry  Ellis 

R'ev.°A'Gauy 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
T.  O.  HaUiwell,  Esq. 
t.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hickson,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Hunter 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq 
Rev.  John  Jebb 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Kcighley,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenne/y 
Rev  L.  B.  Larking 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 


M.  A  Lower,  Esq. 

Lord  Lyttelton 

W.  B.  MacCabe,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Sir  F.  Madden 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 

Rev.  ^E.  B.  n4yo? 

R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.l 
J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 
George  Offor,  Esq. 
George  Ormerod,  Esq. 

J.  R.'  PUinchS?  Esq!     "^' 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  Esq. 


E.  Smirke,  Esq. 

George  Stephens,  Esq. 
H.  E  StrickLlnd,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
Professor  Thompson 
W.  J.  Thorns.  Esq. 

Rev.  J°'E'To3d,  D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevels 
T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 
Beniamin  B.  Wiffen,  Esq 

J.  Yeowlll,'  Esq!,  &C. 


Bart 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  4^.,  or  stamped  to  g. 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Index,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
XT  ,r^?^  Subscnptioii  for  Stamped  Copies  for  Si.-<  Months,  forwarded  direct  from  the  PubUsher  (including  t 
«rTf  T  ?a''X  V?o?  'r,'i>,V;,-f?-  "'"'=''  ""^y  ^"^  P^'''  ^y  f°"  0'fi'=«  Order,  payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office, 
10f'4L.L.iAIvl  oKHltj  SMIIH. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  BookseUer  and  Newsman ;   or  at  the 
OFFICE,  43,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Manufactured 

asition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

Price  Lists.   Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Col 

THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street 


fo-n-iiJ! 


Decay.      Manufactured    Solely   and    Only 
Manager,  3gA,  Ki.ig  William  Street,  E.c! 


THOMAS  CHILD, 


OSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS. 
Table  Guss  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMULU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lanips  tor  India. 
London-Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


GARDEN  SYRINGES 
GARDEN  ENGINES 
GARDEN  WATER  BA 

GARDEN  ROLLERS  351.  o4  to    70s. 

GARDEN  CHAIRS 61.  M.  to   30s. 

GARDEN  SEATS ifa.  Ori.  to   qoj. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 
PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS     . .        . .    251.  od.  to  I20r. 
cut6inches      ..        ..£1    s  I  To  cut  10  inches      ..        ..j£30 
cut  8  inches      ..        ..    210     To  cut  iz  inches      ..        ..40 

Suitable  for  a  Lady. 

cut  14  inches  . .        . .  i£s    o  1  To  cut  16  inches     . .        . .  /i6  0 

Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 

BURTON,         FURNISHING 


■ryiLLIAM 

\yales.  sends  a  CATAtOl 

large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 3q, 
4,  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6.  Pe: 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  g( 
United   Kingdom  by  railway  is 


fford  It" 


igdom  by  railway  is  trifling, 
undertake  delivery  at  a  small 


"n'd  lI'NeimiSl^'Sd, 
LLIAM^S.  luRTON 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

LLIS'S     RUTHIN    VifATERS,     Soda,     Potass, 

Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT.  Lithia  and  Potass. 


,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  , 


London  Agents 


BEST  . 


.  SON,  Rutf 
SONS,    flcnrie 


Xy  ILLIAM       YOUNGER       and      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA   PALE  ALE.—Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 

ALE.— Nourishing  and  Invigorating. 


Cask  and  Bottle. 


TZ'INAHAN'S      .     Lli.     WHISKY.— 


CREAM    of  IRISH   WHISKIES, 
cw  oes^me^^n 


lality   unrivalled,  perl 
Cognac  Brandy.     Not 

_  - -      -     ,  label,  and  cork. 

Depflt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street, 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrlns 

WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

'  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 
1  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 
Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS' SAUCE. 

see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perrins  on  the 


D 


:nneford's      fluid     magnesia.- 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  He; 
^_.  .   ^._j  T_j- — .Jqjj  .  ^^^  jj^g  jjggj  ^jjj  aperient  for  delia 
adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 


Chemists  throufrhout  the  World. 


ILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  lodigestion, 

~ ;s    of    Appetite,    Drowsiness,    Giddiness, 

iwn*  remed^^RAMPTOr/'S^pi'LL    o^f 


i^i., 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.- 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  tl 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  diBesti\ 
for  torpid  action  of  the   liver   and 


1  and  feverish 


ue  and  healthy  s 
gouty  matter  and  other  : 
which,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  aflect  t 
of  the  kidneys;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  n 
who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  h 
useful,  occasioning  no  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  i 

bowels.     To  Europeans  on  their  zurival  in  India  or  China  t 


1  to  diet,  will  be  frequently  found  to  remove  at  once,  by  their 
!  over  the  secretions,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  condition 
ver  which  is  so  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 
stitutional  disturbance.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
:  not  recommended  as  containing  any  new  or  dangerously 


unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  tl 
paration,  as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  ( 


they  adapted  to  all 


;  had  throughout  t 
7s.  9>i.,  45.  6(f.,  and  iis.,  as 
the  Australian  Colonies. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

In  boxes,  at  11.  iM*.,  at.  gd.,  41.  U.,  and  iil. 
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The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine. 

(TO   TERMINATE   ON   THE   30th  JUNE,    1886.) 


This  being  a  "  TRUST,"  Subscribers  incur  no  Liability. 

Certificates  representing  850,000  Guineas  (of  which  is.  of  each  Guinea  is  to  be  appropriated  to  Insurance  of  Subscribers),  will  be  issued  at  the  following  Rates : — 

A    (or  Single  Bight)  Certificates    . .        . .    each  £110  1  D    (or    50  Right)  Certificates        . .        . .   each  £52  ip    0 

B    (or  10  Right)  ,,  ..        ..        ,,     10  10    0  E    (or  100  Right)  „  „     105    0    0 

C     (or  25  Right)  ,,  ..        ..        ,,     26    5    0  1  Payable  on  application. 

CERTIFICATES    PASS    TO    AND    ENTITLE    THE    BEARER:— 

1.  To  participation  in  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  property  if  the  representative  life  upon  which  the  Tontine  privilege  depends  shall  be  living  on  the  30th  June,  1886. 

2.  To  the  receipt  from  a  life  assurance  of  the  sum  of  20J.  in  respect  of  each  Guinea  paid  upon  any  Certificate,  if  the  representative  life  shall  die  before  the  said  30th  June,  1886. 

3.  To  admissions  to  the  Palace  and  Park.  [      4.    To  participation  in  Art  Union  Distributions  proposed  to  be  hereafter  established. 

(As  explained  in  detail  in  the  body  of  tlie  Prospectus.) 

The  acceptance  of  a  Certificate  involves  no  liability.     The  rights  and  privileges  of  Certificate  holders  are  governed  by  the  Trust  Deed. 

■  THE  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK  and  BRANCHES. 


(JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,   Esq.,   Inner  Temple. 
LORD  FREDERIC  KERR.         JOHN  ALLDIN  MOORE,  Esq, 
GRANVILLE  R.  RYDER,  Esq, 


SIR  WM.  WISEMAN 

JAMES^GOODSON^'Esq,  CHARLES  MAGNAV,  Esq 

JOHN  BORRADAILE,  Esq.         ROBERT  FOWLER,  Esq. 


Bankers  j  ^^^  ciTY  BANK  and  BRANCHES. 

Auditors— JOHN  BALL,   Esq.,    and   JOHN  YOUNG,   Esq. 
■D—i  ™=  /  Messrs.  WALKER  and  LUMSDEN,  9,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
iJrOKers  ^  ^555^    HUGGINS  and  ROWSELL,  I,  Threadneedle  Street, E.C. 
Solicitors- Messrs.  COPE.  ROSE  and  PEARSON,  26,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
Secretary— THOMAS  DIXON,  Esq.  [minster. 

Offices— 5  and  6,  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Middlesex  (comprisinE 
Leasehold  Land),  and 
^675.000.      Of  this  ama 


The  object  of  t 
the  property,  and 
the  Metropolis,  ar 


Muswell    Hill.    Hornsey,    in    the    county    o 

unt  l,\%o,Qoo  may  remain  on  security  of  th< 
represented  by  Mortgage  and  Debentures 
e  further  capital  not  exceeding  ;C'So.ooo,  i 
e  improvement  or  enlargement  of  the  properti 
;  Tontine. 

;  purchase  and  improv( 


nd  elevating  instruction,  whici 
f  the  South  Kensington  Muscun 
r  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  thi 
giving  effect    to  the   large   ant 


Institution  of  healthful  recre; 
will  combine  the  solid  advant 
and  Schools  of  Art,  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
enlightened  views  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
Exhibitions,  Art  Unions,  and  distributions,  to  the  support  of  u'hich. 

is  proposed  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  Park  and  Palace, 
after  making  proper  provision  for  management,  improvement,  and 
other  charges,  should  be  applied. 

Under  "  The  Muswell  Hill  Estate  and  Railway  Act  1866  "  the  Palace 
and  about  200  acres  (which  then  constituted  the  Grounds)  are  to  con- 
tinue a  place  for  public  n 


:  the  wh. 


ioS  of^abSut 
border,  which  will  be  reserved  f 
building  purposes,  so  that  there  will  be  3  Park  surrounding  the  Palac 
and  within  a  ring  fence,  of  about  400  acres  in  extent.  But  power 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  to  sell  or  lease  for  buildii 
purposes  any  part  of  this  land  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  A 
of  18156,  should  such  a  course  appear  desirable  m  the  interest  of  t 
Tontineers  or  subscribers. 
The  Palace  is  a  splendid, 

EThXionsT'Mu'?, 

1  Concerts,  as  well  as  for  festive  and  social  gatherings  c 


A  grand  organ,  which  is  reputed  to  b( 
perfect  in  the  world,  has  been  erected  i 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa. 

Archery,  Cricket,  and  Croquet  Lawns,  Turfed  Rides,  .        _  _ 
with  Grand  Stand,  well  levelled  Carriage  Drives,  Groves  and  Gardens 
will  be  found  in  the  Park,  which  is  nobly  timbered, 
extensive  and  magnificent  views  into  several  counties 
tion^  therefore,  which  can  be  opened  to  the  public  in  a  \^.j  ., 
of  time,  will  combine  the  advantages  afforded  by  muscun 
"the  utmost  beauty, 


^Tthe^Palace^'by  M?"\Vii! 

I  Race  Cou 
and  Gar ' 

^his'ln 


s  contributing  alike  t 
There  wil 


of  the  visitor. 


;  Palace  by  railway 


■thern  and  Metropolitan  Lines,  and 


of  a  short  line  to  connect  the  Park  with  the  Midland  and  Great 
Eastern  systems.  The  Committee  will  have  power  to  aid  these 
enterprises,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  this 

tinctive  feature  of  the  general  plan,  and  will  comprise  every  character- 
istic of  the  Fine  Arts.     An   Inaugural   Exhibition  will  be  held  as  soon 


The  following  Table  indic 

Analysis  of  the  Probabli 

25  Priz 


Prize  Tickets  is  to  be  applied  w 
lined  in  the  Alexandra  Art  I 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  holde 
E  Five  Prizes  of  ^£500  each  fo 

jnder  the  powers  of  the  Trust-] 
the    rights   and    privileges    ol 


'.  Company 


=  hold 


r£ifor. 


tificaie  (j'.f  .-one  shilling  for  each  right),  to  pay  to  t 

guinea  paid  on  such  certificate  upon  the  death  01  mc  rcprcsciuiiiiv 
lilc  in  respect  of  which  the  Tontine  privileges  depend,  if  such  dcat 
happens  before  the  30th  June,  1886.  provided  such  Certificate  shall  n< 
have  been  previously  surrendered,  or  the  bearer  of  such  Certificat 
for  the  time  being  shall  not  have  drawn  a  prize  in  an  Art  Union  Distr 

will  be  paid  out  of  the  Tontine  funds.  The  agreement  is  subject  t 
20,000  representative  lives  being  nominated. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Insurance  and  Tontine,  ever>'  applicant  fc 
a  Certificate  must,  when  requested,  nominate  some  life  (which  may  h 
his  own),  between  the  ages  of  to  and  30 years;  such  lives  should  nc 
be  those  of  prominent  individuals,  but,  if  possible,  of  niembers  of  th 
applicant's   family,  or   friends.     Applicants   may   nominate  a  life  ft 

;  of  any  selected  life  having  been  previously  nom 
to  the  amount  of  £500,  an  applicant  may  be  require 
other    life   or    lives   in   substitution   for  that   fir: 


each  right  t 


:  Committee,  for  1 

or  with  a  single  horse-carriage. 

;  holder  of  an  E,  or  100  right  .Certificate,  will  be  entitled  to  free 

;sion  for  himself  and  four  other  persons  at  all  times,  either  on 
ool,  horseback,  or  with  any  carriage. 

The  Tontine  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  certain  Certificates 
nay,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  be  surrendered  for  the  right  of  admis- 


ion  on  other  days,  according  t 
Executive  Committee.     Th 
right  and  privilege  offered  i 


1  plan  or  scale  to  be  published  by  t 

render  will  involve  the  loss  of  every 

i  Prospectus  to  the  holders  of  Certi- 


ntitied  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  t 
;  Tontine,  in  respect  of  every  right  depend! 


:  property, : 

•  Tontine,  or  the 


■epresentative  life  shaJl  b 


Tontine  property. 
Looking  at  the  rapidly  increasing  \'alue  of  Building  Land  near  London 

the  property  to  be  then  distrib   '--■ ■*--  •--'-'  — 

entitled  to  pacticipate  will  be  ( 


: Tontine, in  igyean 
olders  of  Certificate 


iCom 


Estate  Management  Compan 


'  The  Alexandra 


IVS, 


irporated  by  tl 

ite  Manaj 

the  Tontir 

All  the  landed  property  to  be  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Tontine  will  be  vested  in  the  Trustees  upon  trust,  to  permit  the 
Management  Company  to  manage  the  same,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Trustees,  so  far  as  required  bj'  the  Trust  Deed,  to  grant  leases, 
nd  deal  therewith  for  the  bencfi^t  of  the  general   undertaking,  and 

-   '        ■  ■■        '    "f  required,  for  tf  " 

takingt      ■  ■      -  ■         ■■ ■  -•  ■ 


by  the  iTonti 
(theaoth  of  June,  1886}, 

the  1 
ppoin 


exceeding  £150,000,  if  required,  for  the  indi 
ibenturestin  addition  to  the  working  Cap 


Trust  De> 
ontine,  during 
such  counsel 


ed  all  questions  (If  any)  which  may 
as  the  Attorney-General  for  the 


Company  may  be  perused  at  the  Offices  of  the 

The  following  documents  have  been  executei 
(i).  An  Agreement,  dated  13th  July,  i87i,b 

Estate  Company  Limited  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company 
Limited  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
Muswell  Hill  Estate  Management  Company  Limited  of  the 


Upon 


forp 


held 


The  holder  of  an  A,  or  single  right  Certificate, 
other  privileges,  will  be  entitled  to  free  admission 
also  to  the  Palace,  if  open),  upon  every  Sunday  dunn, 

The  holder  of  a  B,  or  10  right  Certificate  will,  in  ad 
to  free  admission  on  two  days  (not  being  fCtc  days),  \ 
Committee,  in  each  week. 

The  holder  of  a  C,  or  25  right  Certificate,  wi"      "  " 


the  Park  (and 


(2). 

ADeefofTrust.daled 

■t^^J"£•^a■t=J■■^J^ 

^eentheAleatd 

Prospecluscs 

%^S 

;ertificates  may  be  obtained  of  1 

Appl 

)f  the  deposit 

and  no  application  > 

the  sunr 

ofsii,. 

=^?5ffSi^ 

THE    ALEXANDRA    PALACE    AND    MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE. 

FORM   of   APPLICATION    for    A    or    SINGLE    RIGHT    CERTIFICATE. 
To  be  left  with  the  Bankers  or  authorised  Agents. 


Gentlemen,— Having  paid  the  sii 
issued  to  me  a  Single  Right  Certificate 
hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  upon  tl 

Upon  hearing  that  you  are  preparet 
of  the  age  stated  in  tne  Prospectus, 


1  01  2IJ.  to  the  Hankers  or  autnorised  Agents,  1  desire  to  navi 
1  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine  ;  and  . 
;  terms  of  the  Prospectus  and  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  J  uly  13,  1871. 
to  issue  the  Certificate,  I  agree  to  nominate  a  representative  lifi 
pon  which  I  desire  the  Tontine  privilege  in  respect  of  sucl 


THE    ALEXANDRA    PALACE    AND    MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE, 
Bankers'  Receipt. 

Received  from the  sum  ol  21J.  on  ace 

ice  and  MusvcU  Hill  Estate  Tontine. 


Note.— This  Receipt 


Executive  Committee  of 

nge  for  the  Certificate. 


THE    ALEXANDRA    PALACE    AND    MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE. 


I  Agents^  [  requi 


To  THE  Executive  Committee. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  the  sum  ai  V to  ibe  Bankers  or  ai  ^ _, 

lave  issued  to  met Certificates  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate,  Pontir 

[  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Certificates  or  any  less  number  of  Rights  that  may  be  allotted  to  m 
'■      "  ctus  and  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  J  uly  13,  1871. 

/ou  are  prepared  to  issue  the  Certificate,  I  agree  to  nomir 

d  in  the  Prospectus,  which  I  desire  the  '1  ontine  privil. 

Name  in  full  of  Applicant  


THE    ALEXANDRA    PALACE    AND    MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE. 

Banker's  Receipt.  ,  ,s;i. 

account  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


Received  from  the  sum  of  £, 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Ti 

£    : 

Note.— This  Receipt  must  be  delivered  to  i. 


t  Secretary  of  the  Tontit 
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PubUsh" 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
IHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      is 

'dom.'    May  Efhad^'of  aJl'ljioLScr?'' '°  ""'^ """"  ° 
•    "-    — ,  RICHARDS,  ji.  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


State  of  the  Crops,  1871. 

ipHE      GARDENERS'       CHRONICI 

-L    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  :  _     _ 

of  the  CROPS  throughout  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Condition  of  tlie  Fruit  Crops,  1871. 

THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE     and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE  for  SATURDAY,  August  is, 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CON- 
DITION of  the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  srf. ;  post  free,  ^lid. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


R 


OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE   MEETI""  •-"- - ■ 

II  o'clock.     

Guards  from 


Clock.     GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.' 


CRYSTAL   PALACE.— A  GRAND   SUPPLE- 
MENTARY SHOW  of  ROSES  and  other  FLOWERS,  and  of 
TABLE  DECORATIONS,  will  be  held  in  the  Ct>stal  Palace  Ion 

XT,  Augusts. 

i-Crown,  or  By  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 


SATURDAY  NEXT,  August  = 


A  GREAT  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDEN,  GLASGOW,  on  the  occasion  of  the  CENTENARY 
FESTIVAL  ol   SIR  WALTER   SCOTT,   AUGUST  9,  and  three 

-"^^c  Grounds  being  very  extensive,  every  facility  will  be  aflorded  to 
Exhibitors  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Appliances,  Implements,  and 

>f  General  Ut" -- 

r  Schedules  of  Prizes,  ,.   

BULLEN,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgo' 


A'WoroestersUre  Agricultural  Society. 
GRAND     HORTICULTURAL     EXHIBITION 


For  List  of  Pnies  and  Rules.  &c.,  apply  tot 
a6.  Broad  Street,  Worcester,  fion.  (Secretary  t 
or  to  ALBERT  BUCK,  Secretary,  '" 


r.  J.  S.  Hji 
Horticull 


QEVENOAKS    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 

J^^TA"  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  their  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
SHOW  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT  will  be  held,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Buckhurst,  in  Knole  Park,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  on  THURSDAY,  August  24. 


Secreta^,  Mr.  C.  WILLIAMS,  3,  Sylvan  Place,  St.  , 


PETERBOROUGH        HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  SHOW,  in  conjunction  with  the  Northamptonshire 
Agricultural  Show,  SEPTEMBER  20  and  21.— Special  Cup.  General, 
jfilo   and  £^  ;  Special   Cup,   Gentlemen's   Gardeners    and    Amateurs, 
jCS'   i^-   iCr ;  Special  Vase,  Amateurs,  £5;  and  General  Schedule. 
Pelcrborough. J.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretan'. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
.     Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.    Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Com  and  Seeds." 


New  Koses  of  1871. 
rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
'      NEW  ROSES  of  the  present  year.     Fine  plants  ready  in  April. 


JOHN    CRANSTON'S    superb    COLLECTION     of 
ROSES,  including  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  is  NOW  in 
BLOOM.  Carefully  compiled  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES 


M 


ITCHELL'S     renowned     ROSES     are     NOW    in 

BLOOM,   the  larpest   stock  and  the  best   plants   in   England, 
nagnificent  Collection  are  aJl  propagated  in    the  open  Rround, 

Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  Uckfield,  Sussex^' 


w 


New  Roses,  1871. 

ILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready. 
n  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding, 
f    the    finest    varieties     only    of    previous    years.      Priced 


H. 


;  Berkhamstead,  Herts, 


jSfEW^H. 

Houtte  (Granger). 


ROSE,    LOUIS    VAN     HOUTTE 

°y,  own" row,  strong,  as.  M  '    "' 
_.     „     ..    H.s    BULB    CATALOGUE,    No. 
erj-,  containing  also  PALMS.  CALADIU 

.140  P.  including   the   PERENNIALS,  '. . 

ES  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS, 

,ES,  S-     '"' ■- 

LOU 


.2S.  M.    In  autumn. 

'  J  ready  for 

PERENNIALS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 


'HOUTTE,  Ro. 


,  Ghent.  Belgium. 


ORCHARD    HOUSE  TREES,    Fraiting  in   Pots.- 
Peaches.   Nectarines,   Plums,  Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricots 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Strawberries. 

pHARLES    TURNER'S   descriptive  CATALOGUE 


1  good  crop  of  fi 


New  Strawberry,  The  Amateur. 
JAMUEL    BRADLEY,    the  raiser  of  OSCAR,  SIR 
)  J.  PAXTON  and  DR.  HOGG  STRAWBERRIES,  begs  respect- 
■         ■     ■  -       -      -  ^  booking  orders  for  Plants  of  bis  fine 


n,  near  Southwell,  Nott 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  lO,  1871,  a 
Descriptive  CIRCULARS,  with  prices,  p< 
SAMUEL  BRADLEY,  Littledafe,  Halat 


Bare  OrcUds. 

MR.  'WILLIAM  BULL  has  just  received  from  the 
West  Indies  a  splendid  importation  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
EPIDENDRUM  BICORNUTUM.    The  plants  are  in  huge  masses, 


Devonianum,  chrysotis,  Falconeri,  heterocarpum, 

bridgeanum;  Catlleya  Wameri,  MossiaJ,  Trianaj,  ci 

Leopoldi ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:  (Bluntii),  Pes< 

grande,  Insleayi,  Schleippei 

O.  papilio,  O.  Krameri;  1 

Wallichii,  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  Cymbidium  Mastersii,  Phaius 

albus,  Tnchopiha  suavis,  Barkeria  spectabilis,  B.  Skinneri,  Calanthe 

vestita,  C.  Veitchii,  Ccclogyne  cristata,  Aerides  Warneri. 

CATALOGUES,  with  full  Descriptions.  Remarks  on  Culture,  prices, 
&c.,  on  application. 

18,    Victoria    Street,     Manchester :      Nurseries,     Fairfield,     near 


OAM.— Loam,  unequalled  for  Fruit  and  Plant 
i  Culture.  See  Report  of  New  Vineries,  Gunnersbury.  For 
"'     lfr!''i<.*rANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


W^ 


,  Royal  Nursery,  Claphai 


WANTED,     BUDS   for    BUDDING,    of    CLOTH 
of    GOLD,    MARECHAL    NIEL,    SOUVENIR     DE     LA 
MALMAISON,  and  other  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  cither  for  cash, 
or  in  exchange.     State  quantity  to  offer  to 
L.  WOOIStHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Siblc  Hedingham,  Essex. 


WANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  following, 
to  complete  a  Collection  :— 


OPUNTIA 

PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 
MAMMILLARIA  generally. 
-~     "      to  Mr.  J.  f.  Peacock, 


■Wanted,  Seeds  of  Choice  Strains. 

TV/TR.  'WILLIAM  BULL  will  require  NEW  SEEDS, 


And  Seeds  of  01 
Slate  quantities  and  prices 


r  ounce.     Satisfactory  proof  must  1 


pARIS,   I  SU'rrONS'_GRASS_  SEEDS    for    ALL 

for    G 
Awarded  t 


167.        I    SOILS. 

iRDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES, 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds -1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SH.\RPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 
Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 


>  SON,  Woncrsh  Nurs 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 


New  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E..  will 
be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  application,  his  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FtfRNS,  STOVE  PLANTS. &c 


Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Summer  Fiowenng  and  other  Ornamental  Plants. 

)ETER  LA-WSON  AND  SON  will  be  glad  to  forward 

their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  publishe  '    ■ 
n.    It  contains  all    the   leading  Hothouse  and 


every  Flower  Garden.— Edinburgh  and  Londoi 


nhrsVffi 


a  and  Paradise  !• 


ries,  Upper  Holloway.  N. 


E 


To  the  Trade  only. 

KRELAGE    and    SON,     Nuuserymen, 

SEEDS.MEN,  and  Florists,  Haarlem.  Holland,  have  published 


leir     NEW    WHOLESALE    CATALOgOe 


/^EORGE    CI 


ig  assured  that  no  other  possesses  such  a  robust 
haracter,  with  really  splendid  Dowers.  Mixed,  Red  and  White, 
s,  6d.  per  pkt.  Instructions  for  raising  and  growing  sent  if  required. 
Nurseries ;   Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  London,   S.  W. ;    and 


r  55.,  50  pla 
Crown  tfm 


THOMSON'S       SUPERB        HERBACEOUS 
CALCEOLARIA — Seed  of  Iheabove,  as  grown  by  the  Sub- 
scriber for  1 

—      _     .  ,.|j^^ 


packets  at  2S.  64.  and  i 


The  Trade  supplie 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

>  OBER'i;^  SIM   will  send,  post  free  for  si.i  postage 

1  DESCRIP^If?^ 


CUmbtng  Ferns. 

LYGODIUM   SCANDENS,  the  most  beautiful  of  i 
Climbers.     Can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen  at  6s.  to  gs. ;  40s.  to  6. 
per  100,  all  nice  plants.     Package  gratis  for  cash. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 

To  the  Trade. 

QTOVE   PLANTS,    in  50  or  more  choice  and 

graus  or.  ^^^^  ^ 


SPLENIUM    GERMANICUM.— Very  nice  plants 

L  of  this  scarce  Fern,  in  60-pots.  for  6r.  ner  dozen. 

JOHN    H.   LEY,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon,  S.E. 


A'^ 


UILEGIA    GLANDULOSA,    th 

Seed,  6d.  and  is.  per  packet. 

florIst  flow4;r5     ■  ■ 


N' 


(1870),  3$. : 


PHLOXES,  2s.  13  new  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS (1870I,  2s,  12  new  VERBENAS  of  1870,  2s.  12  vars.  new 
CHILEAN     MIMULUS.  3/_  ^New^  AGARATUMS  :-\Vhite_  Tom 

""r  ^v.'  knTght^ 


Tom  Thumb's  Bnde,  the 
including  the  a 


Ixora  amabUls. 

ROBERT  PARKER  has  great  pleasure  in  oflfering 
this  beautiful  and  distinct  variety ;  habit  vigorous  and  compact, 
with  fine  foliage  ;  flowers  deep  orange-salmon,  trusses  very  large,  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion— young  plants  in  4-inch  pots  yielding  two  and 
three  large  trusses  of  flowers  :  very  desirable  for  decorative  and  exhi- 
bition purposes.  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  by  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
2IS.,  42s.,  and  63s.  each. 

Exotic  Nurser>',  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


'  Messrs.  LITTLE  j 


BUSINESS  so  long  ( 
TYNE.ot  this  city,  r 

,0  liberally  accorded  10  the  Old  Firm,  They  sha 
he  business,  as  already  announced,  under  the  Finn  of  LITTLE  ANI 
iALLANTYNE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  o 
he  Public  by  close  personal  superintendence  in  even-  department  o 
heir  Business.  LITTLE  and  HALLANTYNE. 

\VM.   BAXTER  SMITH,  1       Sole 
July  I,  1871.  JAMES  WATT,  /Partners. 
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V^HEELERS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa-lTut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,         small  packet,  6d. 

Wheelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt..  Is. 

),  ,,  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B.— Wherever  this  charming  little  Lettuce  is  grown 
it  is  a  remarkable  favourite.  It  may  be  obtained  iruc 
from  either  Gloucester,  or  Mark  Lane,  London.  We 
recommend  everybody  to  try  it  who  have  not  already 
done  so. 

All  the  above  Post  Free. 


WHEELEES' 

BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This  magnificent  Pear  is  a  cross  between 
Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  1 1  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 
in  SIZE,  fine  quality,  beautv,  and  flavour, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  deiuand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  (>d.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next ;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
■will  go  ;  but  we  expect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  loj.  td. 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  I'is.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 
good  aspect.    ^^ 

1^  Orders  are  now  being  Booked. 


J.  C.  WHEEJLEE  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER;  and 
59,  MARK   LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


B-^ 


delicate  salmony  hue  tinged  with  rose,  the  males  having  four  oblong 
segments   upwards  of  an  inch   long,  and    the  females  five  petals  of 
smaller  size.     The  Plants  come  into  Flower  while    quite  dwar" 
continue  blooming  in  the  most  profuse  manner.     Price  51.  each. 
Apply  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


w 


M.    PAUL't 


NOW    in    BLOOM, 


beaulilul  Hybrid  i'erpelual  FKIIvut 

BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 

and  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station,  ii 
hair  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


For  PRESENT  SOWING. 

LEE'S  CHOICE  CALCEOLARIA,  from  James', 
Dalkeith,  and  other  choice  strains,  carefully  selected  and  hybrid 
ised.     Unsurpassed  for  colour,  habit  and  form.     In  packets 

LEE'S  CHOICE  CINERARIA,  from  our  own  collection  of  named 

flowers.     In  packets,  zj.  (td.  and  v.  each. 
LEE'S  CHOICE  PRIMULA  FIMBRIATA,  in  separate  colours  oi 

mixed.     In  packets,  25.  bd.  and  55.  each. 
Do.  do.,  6  distinct  varieties  for  tof.  6J. 
JOHN  AKD  CHARLES  LEE,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 


THE  Queen.  |  H.R.H.  the  Prince 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO. 


CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  2S. 

collections  in 
CINERARIA, 


km^doS 


,,  choicest  Mixed 
ch°olces""^hile'F 


While  Frmged a    6 

Fern-leaved  Carmine 26 

choicest  Fern-leaved  White         26 

CARNATION,  extra  choice       z    6 

CENTAUREA  CLEMENTEI to 

CYCLAMEN,  Tames' prize  varieties 26 

HEARTSEASE*,  sayeJfroni  named  vanet^s^       10 

HOLL'^J'hOCK,  saved  from  named  varieties          10 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA 10 

PELARGONIUM,  new  Tricolor  varieties 26 

PICOTEE,  extra  choice 26 

SOLANUM,  new  Hybrids          26 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  Auricula-eyed 6rf.  and    I    o 

WALLFLOWER,  double  German 10 

Forwarded   immediately   on    receipt    of    Post-office    Orders. 
Seeds  carriage  free.     Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
JAMES    CARTER   AND    CO.,  The  Royal  Seedsmen,  238,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


"Nun 
ANTIRRHIN 
AURICULA,! 


Eastgate     Street, 


I  magnificent  collec- 


MI(¥NONET'l'fc,  Parsons' 


PETUl^IA,  from  c 
PINKS,  from  choic 
POLYANTHUS,!         _  .    _ 

PYRETHRUM  AUREUM,  Golden  I 


„  FILICIFOLIA    ALBA, 


STOCK,  Brompton,  finest  Geni 

waIlflonver,  mTe'srolSbi 

The  following,  for  early  Sprin] 
or  in  packets,  yi.  and  W.  each  :- 

Calandrinia,  of  sorts 


CATALOGUES  of  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  i 


Cabbage  Seed,  for  present  Soirlng. 


GARDEN,  for  SOWING  at  C 
1  next  Spring  and  Summer. 

ONS'      IMPERL\L, 


LONDON  MARKET,   4i  per  c 
ENFIELD  MARKET  ,, 

EARLY  DWARF  Y'ORK,      „ 
NONPARIEL,  „ 


For  the  FARM. 


Perlb.-s.i. 
SUTTONS'     IMPROVED      DRUM- 
HEAD, the    largest    in  cultivation: 
should  be  sown  in  July  and  August  ..    2    6 
ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION   DRUM- 
HEAD          2    6 

COMMON   DRUMHEAD,  or  FLAT 

DUTCH 20 

Also  GRASS  SEEDS,  TURNIP  SEEDS,  MUSTARD,  RAPE, 
&c.,  for  Autumn  Sowing,  particulars  of  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading. 


r^.      A      R     T      E      R    ■    S 

^  PRIZE  MEDAL  GRASS  SEEDS, 
for  SOWING   in  JULY  and  AUGUST. 
;o  H.M.  THE  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Pkince  of  Wales. 
C0.MMISS10NERS  for  the  Present  ExHiBinoN,  the 


PASTURES, 

Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  soils. 
For  LIGHT  SOILS        1 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS  [■    271.  to  31!.  W.  per  acre. 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      ) 

Second  quality,  20J.  to  265.  per  acre. 

CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MI.\TURE,  for  OLD  PASTURES, 

Per  cwt,  80J. :  per  lb.,  t^. 


This  Mixture  comprises  several  quick-growing  varieties,  and  will 
reduce  a  Crop  of  Green  Food,  for .  Feeding-off,  before  Christmas,  if 
own  "  at  once."       Sow  2  bushels  per  acre.    Price  on  appUcation. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 
NEW  ENGLISH  TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM, 
NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MUSTARD, 
NEW  DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE. 

Price  on  application. 

CARTER'S  EARLY  NIMBLE  TURNIP, 

Very  quick  grooving.    Price  per  lb.,  \od. 


s  Carriage  Free;  s  per  cent,  discount  allowed  ft 

JAMES  CARTER  and  Co., 
ISMEN  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wa 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 


Invites  from  the  Country  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  conv 
Famborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

The  stock  is  in  very  fine  condition,   and    includes    large    quantities  of   L.\RCH 


SCOTCH,    SPRUCE, 
y  description,   FOREST   TREES  in_ great 


AUSTRIAN,   LARICIO,  and  ether  PINES ;    CONIFERS  of         ,  .        . 

quantities,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  LAURELS,  PORTUG.VL  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS  ;  a  large  stock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
gated HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c. :  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  everything  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 


A  SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE  of  MANY  THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 
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1  and  after  Augu; 


ALEXIS  DALLIERE,   Nurseryman,    Faubourg  de 
Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer    '  '  "        ' 

Plants,  >vhich  will  be  ready  for  sending      '  '      - 
100  well-assorted  AZALEA  INDICA, 

100  do.  CAMEI.'liaS,  with  buds,  beautiful  plants,  £6. 

!2o  HbTEIA°('sPIK/EA)  yAPOlllCAf  ntce'tufted  plants,  £1  I2t 

'°S  beautiful  varieties  of  CALADIUMS,  loi.  "  '''' 

Also  a  large  stock  of  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  MARAN 
TAS,  and  many  other  Ornamental  Foliaged  Stove   and  Greenhouse 


"yHE      LONDON       MANURE      COMPANY 
-L    (Established  1840),  have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
N ITROPHOSPH  ATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,   Bonar 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.         EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Established  1793. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed 
Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
will  be  happy  to  supply  his  unrivalled 
Hardy  Prize  Stocks  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL,  SWEDES,  and  other 
TURNIP  SEEDS  (carefully  selected 


peciaj  moderate  prices. 
FARM  SEED  LISTS  i 
Carriage  free  on  orders 


Special  Offer  at  Low  Prices. 

ORCHIDS.— Broughtonia  sanguinea,  5J.  ;  Cattleya 
Dowiana,  iw.  M- :  Dendrobium  taurinum,  i«. ;  Sophronites 
grandiflora.  lor.  bd.  :  Epidendrum  dichromum,  Jr.  ;  Vanda  gigantea, 
w.  :  Oncidium  barbatum,  51.  ;  Dendrobium  japonicum,  55.  :  Dendro- 

sceptrum,  ^s.  6d.  ;  (Cattleya' Aclandite,  roi.  6d.]  Oiicidiiim  Kraraeria- 
num,  15s. :  Eulophia  lurida,  5s.  ;  Eulophia  scripta,  105.  M. ;  Odonto- 
glossum  platyodon,  ly.  :  Oncidium  Roezlianum,  zir.  ;  Oncidium 
panchr/sum,  3tr.  td.  ;  Oncidium  triquetrum,  ^s.  6d  ;  Coelogync 
Bensoniae,  21s.  :  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  151.  ;  Aerides  Lindley- 
anum,  21s.  ;  Calanthe  vestita  luteo-cculata,  v- :  Calanthe  vestita 
rubro-oculata.  w. ;  Aerides  crispum,  loi.  6d.  ;  Brassia  verrucosa  major, 
t  venusta,  roi.  6d. ;  Cattleya  Mossi£e,5r.  ;  Cattleya 


Leopold!,  loi.    M.  ; 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  5s.  :   Lycast. 


.  „  .    Dendrobiu 

Dendrobium  speciosum,  sr. ;  Dendrobiuir 
idendrum    erubescens,    tor.    6d. ;   Angrascun 

6d.  ;  LEelia  purpurata,  lOi.  6d. 

es,  los.  6d.;    Lycaste  Deppei 


lebulc 


Odontoglossu 
6d.  ;     Odoni 


i.CjT? 


inda  Rcxburghii,  21s.  ;  Vanda  'rox- 

ides  \\^rneri,  '215. ;    Cypri'pcdiui  Stonei,   15s.  ; 

7S.  M.  ;  Dendrobium  Bensoniie,  42!.;  Dendro- 

.  ;  Phalienopsis  Schilleriana,  841. ;  Phaljenopsis 

5,  84s.  ;    Odontogtossum  grande,  5s. ;    Goodyera  Dawsoniana, 

of  r2  Orchids  made  for  £3.      Many  extremely  rare  species,  almost 
unique,  at  egually  low  prices.    Appfyat 

ifr.  WILLIAM  ButL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


SifSs" 


Wholesale  of  T.  A.  POO  LEY,  Sussex  Wharf,  Wapping,  E. ;  and 


Retail  of  all  Nui 


TOBACCO  TIS 

for  FUMIGATING    GREENHOUSES.— Will  c 
Insects,  and  not  injure  the  Plants,  and  bums  without 
of  blowing.    Price  3*.  6d.  per  lb.,  carriage  tree    A  redu 
for  large  quantities. 
To  be  had   of  Messrs.  R.  ROBERTS  , 


Blight. 
Gardeners  Troubled  with  the  above,  wol-ld  do  well  to  Try 
"TTriLKIE'S  BLIGHT  COMPOSITION"  for  their 
VV  DESTRUCTION.  It  offers  a  safe  and  speedy  remedj-,  and 
at  a  moderate  price.  Taken  in  quantities,  A.  W.  would  be  happy  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction.  Sold  in  1  and  2-gallon  jars  at  3s.  6d. 
and  6s.  each.     It  bears  being  considerably  diluted.     Post  Office  orders 

'wiLKIE'S    CONDENSED    COMPOSITION,  in  bottles  at  2s., 
;h  all  the  principal  Nurserymen 


3J.  6d.,  and  6s.  each. 


The  above  articles  may  be  had  tl 
1  Seedsmen,  and  wholesale  of 
WILKIE,  Oak  Lodge  Gardens.  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  " 


FRETTINGHAM'S  LIQUID  COMPOUND,  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  of  INSECTS     " 
INFESTING  PLANTS,  has  been  proved  to  be  the 


destroying  Aphis  of  all  kinds,  Thrip,  Mealy 

call  i>iit;hl,  Green  and  Brown  Fly,  p    '  " 

itherto  offered  to  the  Public.     It  will 
,  Peaches,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kir 


und  invaluable  for 


Ireenhouse  Plants  ;  and,  if  mixed  occasionally  with  the  water 
used  for  syringing,  will,  if  applied  before  the  appearance  of 
.  .  ovc  a  certain  preventive.  Broccoli  and  other  Greens  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  insects  and  filth  of  all  kinds  by  sponging, 
or  using  the  Liquid  Compound  by  means    of  the   "Horticultural 


aluntary  Testimonials  from  a  great  r 


'  to  the  efficacy  of  youi 


"Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  bear  I 
Liquid  Compound,  which  we  have 
doors  and  under  glass,  \yilh  perfect  success.  We  consider  it  the  best 
preparation  we  have  tried.  It  thoroughly  clears  the  plant  without 
injuring  the  foliage.— We  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr  H.  C.  Frettingham.  "  William  BAHRok  &  Son." 

"  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  July  11,  1871. 

••  Dear  Sir,— We  have  very  carefully  tested  your  Liquid  Compound 
for  destroying  insect  life.  We  have  tried  it  upon  most  of  the  pests 
which  prey  upon  vegetable  life,  and  find  it  very  effective  in  cleansing 
all  kinds  of  plants  from  scale,  mealy  bug,  aphides,  thrip,  red  spider— in 


Compound  r 


effectually  and  rapidly,  and  that  withou 
as  far  as  we  can  obser\e.     Wc  conside 

"  Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons. 
Voluntary  Testimonials  have  also  been  received  from  the  following 


>  Lord  Scarsdale,  Kedleston  Hall. 
Mr.  H.Gadd,  Gr.  to  Lord  Middleton,  Wollaton  Hall. 
Mr.  Speed,  Gr,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth. 

Wm.  Parker,  Gr.  to  the  Misses  Strutt^  Der^vent  Bank,  Derby. 


W.  Thompson,  Gr.  to  Sir  Seymour  Blane,  Bart. 
Thos.  Crump,  Esq.,  Quamdon,  near  Derby. 
F.tzherbert  Wright,  Esq.,  The  Hayes,  Swanwick. 
Mr.  James  Tcgg    Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Clumber  Gardens. 
^J^ssrs.  G_&W  Yates,  Market  Place.  Manchester. 
Mr.  H.  Ellis,  The  Gardens,  Alfreton  Park. 
Messrs.  Cole  &  Son,  Manchester. 

Price  LiST.-One  gallon  bottles,  55.  6d. ;  half-gallon  bottles,  3s. ; 
pints,  15.  each,  bottles  included.     In  Casks  :-io  or  12  gallons,  4^.  6d. 
per  gallon;  20  gallons  and  upwards,  41.  per  gallon,  casks  returnable. 
Carnage  paid  on  all  orders  to  the  amount  of  20i.  and  upwards, 
ih     ^^h        °^^^"«"    "    tn«   principal    Seedsmen   and    Nurserymen 

Manufacturers,  PARR  and  ATHERTON,  Long  Row,  Nottingham. 


R 


EES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 

GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 

Y  for  deliveryin  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.     It  is  believed  to 

;ne  best  Artificial  Mjinure  yet  produced.      Its  base  is  Peruvian 


Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  per  cent  of  Soluble  Phosphai 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  rei 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston.  and 
Delivered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  gi 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 
REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street,  L. 


REPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
"  Analytical  Laboratory,  i  r,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E  C 
"London,  January  15,  1870. 
"Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano.     These  results  speak 
for  themselves.     I  need  therefore  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda 
tion  of  the  high  ferUlising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure 
The  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
understand  you   guarantee  to  furnish,   emd   was   in  a   fine  state  of 
preparation.     The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become  known  to 
Agriculturists,  the  more,   I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated  b> 
them.— Believe  me.  Sir,  yours  respectfully. 

(Signed)  "  AUGUSTUS  Voelcker 

"  The  Secretari-,  REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  ^2,  King  William  Street 
London,  E.G." 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
iOOLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDER 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


COMPOUND. 


many  of  the  leading 
since    1859,    against 
r,     Mildew,     Thnns. 
Green  Fly,  and  o  '  "  ' 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S   PATENT 
^DLE      COMPANY 


Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Caution. 

FJ.  DRECHSLER'S  ADDREi^S  is  now,  and  has 
LONDON  "n°W^^^''^  months  past,  No.  63,  ARLINGTON  STREET, 
See  this'  year's  PORTABLE  WINNOWING  -  MACHINES, 
FUMIGATORS,  SEMINATORS,    &c.  ;    only    made  at    the  above 

See  Notice  in  Cardmtr^  Chronicle,  page  938. 


For     Gardens, 


(ROBIN'S    PATENT). 


with  4  feet  of  Suction  Hose, 
Strainer,  Jet  and  Rose,  12s.  bd.  ; 
No.  2,  iy.U.:  No.  3,  ;«i".; 
No.  4,  £1  ss. :  No.  5,  £,\  105. 
Extra  Hose  and  Union  Joints  to 


PATENT  WATER  ERINGER. 

TTAYNES    AND    SONS'     PATENT    WATER 

-LX     ERINGER,  price  2ij.— This  simple  Machine  will  draw  water 


r  other  Garden  Engine. 
1,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
telled  "  Haynes  &  Sons, 


Eoalier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^HE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
!at  durability.      The  plainer  sort! 
uited  for  KITCHEN    GAR 
,  DENS,    as    they   harbour   nc 


quentii^being 


friars,  S.E. ;  Que« 


Cingsland  Road, 


i'HITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  ofDairies,  Lardi 


Wall' Copings,  Drain  Pip 
tROSHER.'Erickandl 


r#oi 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  SILENS  MESS0R8 


During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  ha\e  been  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  practical  tests  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  advantages  m  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


-See  addresses  z 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14JJ  Coarse  l^s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  ij.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2j.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  EURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.-Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  \Vharvc3, 

A  libera  discount  to  the  Trade. 


I  I  I  rriL  1  oft  i.M.r>   Prize  that 

his  been  gi\tn  in  ill  cases  of  competition 

They  are  vvarranted  to  be  superior  to  any  others  We 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction  otherwise  they 
can  be  returned  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser  With  the 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  : — 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  /'a  lo    o\ 

„      10 3    o    of    Can  be  worked 

,,      12      , 4    o    o(    byoneperson. 

,,      14 500/ 

(    This  can  be  worked 

,,      18 700    ByManandBoy. 

,,      20      „         ..         ..     7  10    o 

,,     22 800 

,,24 8  10    o 

T.  GREEN  Sy  SON  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  demand  for  their  Lawn  Mcrwers  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  ajid  from  this  fact  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  are  held  higher  in 


\  appUcation. 

1^^  Repairs  executed  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  both 
f  Leeds  and  London  Establishments. 


GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


PRICES  of  HAND  ROLLERS. 

Diameter.     Lenf,ih  jC     *      '^    I  I'nmtttr      I  eni^th.        j£     r,      d. 

PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  with  Shafts, 

Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 

Diameter.  Length.  C  s.  d.  Diameter.  Length.  £  s.  d.' 
30  in.  32  in.  lo  o  o  30  in.  60  in.  15  10  o 
30  in.  36  in.  10  13  o  30  in.  72  in.  17  10  o 
30  in.  42  in.  1115  o  30  in.  84  in.  19  lo  o 
30  in.         48  in.       13  10    o 

These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others  ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  :  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will  be  found  to 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 

24  inches  by  26  inches ^£'400 

20        ,,         22 326 

16        ,,         17 2  10    o 

DeUvered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  AND  SON,  Smithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E, 
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NEW    CRIMSON    PRIMROSE, 

PRIMULA   JAPONICA. 

Mr.  William   Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  blossom  may  be  expressed  in  the  one  word,  "  lovely  !  "  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 


hardy  as  a  peasant,  resplendent  as  a  princess.     It  is  lust  ten 

since  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  it  in  Japan,  a  basketful  of  blooming 

iring  been  brought  to  his  door  ;  they  were,  of  course,  secure 


of  transmission  to  Europe.  At  last,  however,  perseverance  has  been 
rewarded,  and  from  seeds  imported  by  Mr.  Fortune  plants  have  been 
raised  in  the  establishment  ol  Mr.  W.  iuLL,  of  Chelsea.  Our  gardens 
have  thus  secured  a  perfectly  new,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  cxguisitcly 
lovely  Primrose,  one  which-is  really  valuable  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  Of  the  hardiness  of  the  Primula  iaponica  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  since  plants  which  have  been  standing  all  the  winter,  fully 
exposed,  in  the  trying  atmosphere  of  London,  are  perfectly  healthy,  and 
came  into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May,  some  two  or  three  weeks 
1  had  been  potted  and  flowered  under  glass. 


rhe  "Floral  Magazine" 
-atum  was  displayed  for 
cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation 
I  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure. 


and  everyone  wh 

duced  into  Europe.     Ofitshardir 
stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  sevi 


iMrW.  Bull  exhibited 

le  said.  To  Mr  Fortune,  already  so 
dens,  are  we  indebted  for  it :  and  Mr. 
isetf  on  being  the  first  to  introduce  it 
and  a  half  high,  bearing  four  or  five 
fi  flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
e  plant  moreover  perfectly  hardy — can 


eful  plant  has 


The  plants  now  offered  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  will  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifully  next 
spring.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  having  the  strong  plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.     Price  lOs.  6d.  each,  or  £4  lOs.  per  dozen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  supplied  at  u.  bd.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  gardens  are  recommended  to  procure  Plants,  for 
imported  Seed  should  be   offered  this  season,   it  can  scarcely  be  e^  ' 

many  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegi 
country  in  a  special  manner. 


.  grow. 


ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


THE    CELEBRATED    COLLECTION    OF    ORCHIDS, 

I'OKMED    UY 

8.   RUCKER,    ESQ,   OF  WANDSWORTH. 


Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 


HEY   HAVE    PURCHASED   THE   ABOVE 


MAGNIFICENT    COLLECTION    OF    ORCHIDS 

In  its  entirety,   Mr.  Rucker  having  decided  on  relinquishing  their  culture. 


ty  which  has  ever  been  formed  ;  Mr, 
1  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


This  Collection  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  as  regards  variety  and 
Rucker  having  during  the  last  30  years  purchased,  regardless  of  expense, 
every  fine  and  distinct  kind  he  could  meet  with. 

The  Plants  are  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  the  FIRST  PORTION  will  be  offered  for  SALE 
Mr.  STEVENS'  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Covent  Garden,  on  AUGUST  8  and  9,  details  of  which  will  appear 
Mr.  Stevens'  Advertisements.     The  dates  of  future  Sales  will  be  duly  announced  hereafter. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 

E.   G.    Henderson  &  Son 

respectfully  offer  the  following,  in  SEEDS  of  first-class  quality  ;— 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  MAGNUM  BONUM.- One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  yet  raised,  showing  a  great 
improvement,  the  result  of  many  years  successful  culture.  With  a  vigorous  habit,  it  produces  large  conspicuous 
trasses  of  very  rich  violet-crimson  flowers,  elegantly  fringed,  of  good  substance,  and  as  a  variety  for  the  winter 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the  drawing-room,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effective  for  grouping 
with  opposite  colours  in  its  own  tribe,  and  valuable  for  giving  effect  to  miscellaneous  plants  by  its  rich  petal  tints 
d  prolific  bloom. 

ixed,  or  in  separate  colours,  ar.  61/.  each. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA-ALBA 
ROSEA 
NEW  STRIPED 

,,      BLUSH  WHITE 

,,      MAGENTA  COLOUR 

FILICIFOLIA,  elegant  Fern-leaf  1 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,        white  flowered         ] 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  quality,  in  great  variety,  and  beautiful  colours, 

CINERARIA,  from  best  named  kinds,  mi.xed  ) 

,,  the  fine  blue  or  crimson  flowered  sections  separately      / 

CYCLAMEN,  mixed,  from  fine  named  varieties,  ar.  6if. 


elegantly  fringed,  y.  6d.  each. 


Visitors  calling  at  the  Establishment  will  find,  amongst  other  beautiful  new  forms  and  varieties,  the  following,  in 
their  respective  groups  :— 

PELARGONIUM,  LASS  O'  GOWRIE  (Silver  Tricolor)  ;  PETER  GRIEVE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  STAR 
(as  Golden  Tricolors);  JUBILEE,  and  INIMITABLE  (miniature  bronze-zoned);  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  STAR 
(larger  Bronze,  yellow  ground) ;  VESUVIUS,  and  ORBICUL,ATA  (Scarlet  Zonal) ;  ANNE  PFITZER  (plain 
Scarlet  Zonal). 

Fine  illustrations  of  CAMPANULA  TURBINATA,  VERBENA  BASILISK  (scarlet  bedder),  CINERARIA 
ASPLENIFOLIA,  SENECIO  ARGENTEA,  and  other  select  silvery-leaved  species;  a  beautiful  centre  group  of 
the  most  novel,  unique,  and  beautiful  LEUCOPHYTON  BROWNI  (silver-hued  decorative  plant)  ;  the  new  dwarf 
LOBELIA  ERINUS  PUMILA,  CELESTIAL  BLUE,  CINDRELLA,  CHARMING,  and  BRILLIANT. 

A  fine  selection  of  GREENHOUSE  SUCCULENT  PLANTS,  for  flower  garden  decoration  ;  an  extensi 
group  of  HARDY  DWARF  SUCCULENT,  and  other  species,  illustrating  the  groups  of  SEDUM,  SEMPEl 
VIVUM,  ECHEVERIA,  SAXIFRAGA,  &c. 


WELLINGTON    NURSERY,   WELLINGTON   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

^.SUTTONS^ 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

(As  also  SOWN  at  the  EASTERN  ANNEXE  and 
FRENCH  COURT  of  the  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION.) 


SUTTONS' 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

For  any  description  of  soil. 

Best  quality,  28s.  to  32s.  per  acre. 

Cheaper  do.,  20s.  to  26s.  per  acre. 

Carriage  Free,  and  5  per  cent,  for  cash  payment. 


SUTTONS' 

RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  fine  GRASSES 
and  CLOVERS, 

For  IMPROVING   PASTURES,  should  be  sown  at 

once,  and  will  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality 

and  quantity  of  the  succeeding  Hay  Crops. 

Sow  from  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Price  9d.  per  lb. ;  much  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 


EARLY  SHEEP  FEED, 

BY   SOWING 

SUTTONS' 

IMPROVED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS, 

The  best  and  most  productive  in  cultivation,  as  sup- 
plied to  the  principal  Sewage  Farms. 

Three  bushels  per  acre,  if  sown  alone  ;   or,  with  Tri- 
folium  incamatum,  2  bushels  per  acre. 

Lowest  price  per  quarter  on  application. 

TRIFOLIUM      INCARNATUM 

(ITALIAN    CRIMSON    CLOVER); 
The  best  CLOVER  to  produce  an  abundant  supply 
of  green  food  in  the  spring. 

Sow  28  lb.  per  acre  alone,  or  16  lb.  per  acre  with 
Italian  Rye-grass. 

Lowest  price  per  cwt.  on  application. 


SUTTONS' 

MIXTURE  of  RAPID-GROWING  GRASSES 
and  CLOVERS. 

For  feeding  ne.\t  November,  and  producing  a  heavy 
crop  for  mowing  or  feeding  in  May  and  June.  Sow  3 
bushels  per  acre. 

Lowest  price  per  bushel  or  quarter  on  application. 


All  Goods  Carriage  Free  by  Rail. 
5  per  cent,  off  for  cash  payment. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN        TO        THE        QUEEN, 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 

READING,  BERKS. 
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New  and  Choice  nower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.    WILLIAMS,     Nurseryman    and  Seed 
.     Merchant,     Victoria     and     Paradise     Nurseries,     Upper 
HoUoway,  London,  N.  Per  packet.— J.  rf. 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  Red,  -IVhile,  or  Mixed 

is.6d.,^.6d.,v.6d.,ind  5  o 
Plants  from  this  seed  have  always  been  awarded  First  Prizes 
wherever  exhibited. 
NeiU's  extra  choice  CALCEOLARIA,  ij.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  3J.  M.,  and  ;  o 
Weatherill'sextrachoiceCINERARIA,ij.M.,2s.&i.,3J.M.,and  5  o 
Wisrins' prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  M.,  2S.  M.,  and    3    6 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA 26 

HOLLYHOCK,  from  Chater's  finest  varieties       ..  ij.  and    3    6 

HUMEA  ELEGANS  PURPUREA,  new 10 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  new  seed       10 

MYOSOTIS  SYLVATICA,  true         06 

PANSY,  finest  show  varieties     ..       _ IJ.  and    2    6 

PVRETHRUM  'go156'en''fe'aTh'eR      '.'.        '.'.        ..''     ..  i    o 

East  Lothian  STOCKS,  per  collection  of  three  colours  ..  ..  a  6 
SOLANUM   HYBRIDUM  COMPACTUM,  new,  awarded  a 

First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  r6.  1870 31.  W.  and  5    o 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUM      ..        ..    n.  M.  and  2    6 

SWEET  WiIlI  AM,  Hunt's  Auricula-eyed           06 

VIOLA  CORNUTAvar.  PERFECTION  is.  M.,  M.  M.,  and  3  6 
VIOLA  ODORATA  LAUCHEANA,  new,  superior  to  the  old 

Russian  Violet 26 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety       10 

Ferns,  Ferns,  Ferns. 

TO  THE  TRADE  and  OTHERS. 

LO  M  A  R  I  A     G  I  B  B  A,  9rf.  each,  6s.  per  dozen. 
GYMNOGRAMMA    LAUCHEANA   (best   Gold   Ferns),  gd. 
DICKs6.\iA"ANTARCTICA  (beautiful  Tree  Fern),  2S.  each,  i8s. 

PTliRIS°SE'RRULATA,  6d.  each,  4s.  per  dozen' 
LYGODIUM  SCANDENS,  al.  each,  6s.  per  dozen. 

All  the  above  healthy-growing  young  Plants. 
PTERIS  LONGIFOLIA.  strong  plants,  in  4a-size  pots,  is.  each. 
ASPLENIUM  BULBIFERUM,do.,do.,is.  M.  each. 
SELAG  IN  ELLAS,  strong  plants,  in  60-size  pots,  6s.  per  dozen. 
NEW  FUCHSIAS  oflast  year,  own  selection,  3s.  61I.  perdozen,  good 
plants  All  packages  free,  and  for  cash  only 

Post  orders  payable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE."      -The,  following    have    already 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  W.  Wilson   Saunders.  F.R.s'.;  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley.    F.L.S.;   M.  Decaisne;  G.  F.  Wiuson.  F.R.S.; 
Professor  Keichenbach,  of  Hamburgh:  Dr.  MooRE,  of  Glasnevin; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A.  ;  and  E.  I.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

State  of  the  Crops,  1871. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  SATURDAY,  August  s. 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  STATE 
of  the  CROPS  throughout  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  s*  ;  post  free.  sKi*. 

Published    by  W.    RICHARDS,    41,    Wellington    Street,    Covent 

Garden,  W.C. 

Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops,  1871. 

THE      GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE     and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE   for  SATURDAY,  Auglist  I2, 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDI- 
TION of  the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  theUNITED  KINGDOM. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.Price  5rf. :  post  free.^^d. 
Published    by   W.    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington   Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1871. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
r  Roj-al  Horticultural  (Fruitand  Floral 
Wednesday,  Aug.   3-<      Committees),  at  S.  Kensington  ..  11A.M. 
(.Ditto  (General  Meeting)       .,        ..    3  P.M. 

IN  the  course  of  certain  observations,  made 
some  few  years  since,  on  the  Growth  of 
Cuttings,  we  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  that  nutritive  materials,  and  in  par- 
ticular starchy  matters,  were  stored  up  in  the 
young  shoots  used  as  cuttings,  and  that  as  these 
commenced  to  callus,  and  subsequently  to  pro- 
duce roots,  the  solid  starchy  material  dis.appeared, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  germinating  seeds.  We 
were  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occa- 
sional failures  in  getting  cuttings  to  strike  pro- 
perly might,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
attribut.ible  to  a  deficient  store  of  nutritive 
material  in  the  cutting,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  desired  growth  can  not  take  place.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented  us  at  the  time  from 
following  up  the  subject,  and  the  only  record  we 
made  of  the  fact  is  contained  in  some  notes  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  M.  Ernest  Faivre,  of  Lyons,  has, 
however,  pursued  the  subject  much  more  fully 
than  we  did  ;  and,  as  the  results  at  which  he 
arrived  are  of  much  importance  horticulturally, 
we  believe  vie.  shall  be  doing  good  service  by 
calling  attention  to  them.  M.  Faivre's  experi- 
ments were  made,  from  October  till  April,  on 
cuttings  of  the  Mulberr)*.  One  object  of  the  ex- 
perimenter was  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
material  stored  in  the  tissues  of  the  cutting,  its 
mode  of  formation,  and  its  purport.  M.  Faivre 
early  saw,  as  we  had  done,  that  the  callus  and 
the  exuded  matters  were  fonned  at  the  expense 
of  material  previously  stored  in  the  shoot,  and, 
moreover,  proved  the  fact  by  causing  the  cutting 
to  strike,  and  even  produce  new  leaves,  branches, 
&c.,  in  pure  sand,  watered  with  distilled  water 
only. 

In  further  proof  of  this,   M.  Faivre  made  a 
ring-like  cut  round  a  branch  at  about  half  an  inch 


from  its  point,  a  large  callus  was  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  material  above  the  incision,  while 
the  bud  placed  in  that  situation  ceased  to  grow. 
Another  experiment  of  M.  Faivre's  showed  that 
if  by  any  means  the  deposit  of  nutritive  matter 
could  be  exhausted,  no  callus  was  formed  in  the 
cuttings.  This  was  accomplished  by  allowing 
the  cuttings  to  develope  as  freely  as  possible 
long  weak  blanched  shoots,  and  then  making 
a  ring-like  cut  below  them,  when  no  callus  was 
produced.  In  autumn  the  cuttings  readily  callus, 
while  the  new  shoots  are  tardy  in  their  forma- 
tion. In  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shoots 
are  active,  and  grow  rapidly  while  the  callus  is 
not  developed  [to  so  great  an  extent  ?].  M. 
Faivre's  further  experiments  go  to  show  that 
the  nutritive  material,  at  whose  expense  the 
callus  and  the  young  growths  are  formed,  is 
stored  in  the  bark,  and  especially  in  the  liber. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Mulberry,  the  liber  is 
permeated  with  latex-vessels,  and  hence  the 
inference  that  the  latex  supplies  at  least  in 
part  the  exuded  material  and  that  deposited  in 
the  callus.  In  confirmation  of  this,  M.  Faivre 
states  that  in  those  cases  where  the  growth  of 
vigorous  shoots  had  used  up  the  stored  material, 
the  latex-vessels,  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  were  found  void  of  latex. 

M.  Faivre's  next  experiments  were  devoted 
to  the  object  of  ascertaining  how  the  nutritive 
material  accumulated  in  the  wood  or  bark  could 
be  made  available.  In  the  first  place  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  was  found  to  be  essential.  More- 
over, it  was  determined  that  water  could  be 
absorbed  by  the  wood  alone,  or  by  the  bark 
alone.  These  facts  were  proved  by  cutting  off 
access  of  water  to  the  bark,  leaving  the  wood 
free  to  absorb  it,  and  vice  versa.  These  experi- 
ments not  only  prove  the  fact  of  absorption, 
either  by  the  bark  or  by  the  wood,  but  also  show 
that  there  must  be  a  lateral,  as  well  as  a  vertical 
diffusion  of  the  absorbed  hquid. 

That  the  wood  alone,  even  though  it  is  known 
to  contain  a  store  of  nutritive  material,  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  promote  the  growth  of 
shoots,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
buds  on  a  cutting  from  which  the  bark  is  entirely 
removed,  will  not  push,  and  moreover,  that  a 
cutting  so  decorticated  will  not  callus  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bark  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  the  bud  to  push,  the  co-operation  of 
bark  and  wood  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  growth 
of  the  shoot. 

These  experiments  of  M.  Faivre  then  prove, 
that  for  the  successful  striking  of  cuttings,  as  for 
the  successful  germination  of  seeds,  a  proper 
store  of  nutritive  material  must  exist  before- 
hand, and,  moreover,  that  the  other  conditions 
for  insuring  growth  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases. 

Other  observations  go  to  show  that  the  swell- 
ings which  occur  above  the  obstruction,  when  an 
incision  is  made,  or  a  ligature  tied  round  a 
branch,  do  not,  as  they  are  generally  assumed  to 
do,  necessarily  prove  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
because  these  swellings  are  sometimes  formed  in 
situations,  and  under  circumstances,  which  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  any  special  descent  of  elabo- 
rated fluids  having  taken  place. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  ascending  sap,  usually 
considered  as  not  nutritious,  is  really  a  source  of 
nutriment,  has  been  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  cuttings  grown  in  sand,  and  watered  with 
distilled  water  only,  will  grow  and  produce 
shoots.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  notion  of  a 
special  nutritive  fluid  descending  is  out  of  the 
question.  

Few  matters  probably  are  of  more  vital  im- 
portance in  the  management  of  a  garden  at  the 
present  juncture,  than  the  treatment  to  which 
Wall  Fruit  Trees  are  subjected.  Crippled  by 
summer  drought  and  winter  frost,  and  attacked 
in  this  disabled  condition  by  the  bitter  blighting 
blasts  of  such  a  wintry  spring  as  the  past,  they 
need  every  care  and  every  encouragement  to 
reinstate  themselves,  if  their  permanent  he.ilth 
and  persistence  is  made  a  consideration.  Indoor 
culture,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  is  no  doubt  the 
plan  best  suited  to  cope  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  climate,  but  outdoor  wall  trees  there  must 
also  be,  and  the  remedial  measures  to  secure 
their  return  to  a  convalescent  state  must  be 
prompt  to  be  effectual — if  indeed  we  have  enough 
of  summer  weather  in  store,  to  really  mitigate  the 
evil  which  is,  in  too  many  places,  so  painfully 
apparent. 

In  order  to  secure  the  improved  health  of 
trees,  which  have  been  affected  in  the  manner 


indicated,  two  things  are  essential  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  first,  a  free  growth  of  new  wood  must  be 
promoted  and  secured  ;  and  secondly,  the  new 
wood  must  be  thoroughly  ripened.  These  objects 
being  realised,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  trees  will  recoup  themselves  for  any  losses 
which  may  have  been  sustained,  if  only  they  have 
time  to  d&  so. 

To  secure  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in  the 
trees,  root-action  must  be  encouraged  by  measures 
which  suggest  themselves  to  the  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
each  case.  In  light  soils,  where  watering  would 
be  beneficial,  give  the  roots  a  good  soaking  with 
tepid  water,  and  follow  it  up  by  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure.  If  the  circumstances,  either 
as  regards  soil  or  subsoil,  are  such,  that  the 
application  of  water  is  not  considered  judicious, 
have  recourse  to  mulchings  of  warm  dung,  or 
even  of  any  light,  dry  material,  not  in  a  ferment- 
ing state.  By  these  or  other  means,  such  as 
loosening  the  surface  to  adrnit  sun-heat,  supple- 
mented by  such  pruning  as  may  seem  judicious 
under  the  circumstances,  including  the  removal 
of  all  dead  or  dying  parts,  the  development  of 
young  wood  must  be  secured  ;  and  this,  reacting 
on  the  roots,  will  do  what  is  possible  towards 
keeping  up  a  healthy  state  of  progressive 
growth. 

As  to  ripening  the  new  wood  thus  secured, 
where  a  tree  has  been  much  punished  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  retain  more  young  wood  than 
can  be  duly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  and 
this  is  antagonistic  to  ripening.  Rather  let  the 
shoots  be  thinned  beyond  the  average  so  that 
they  are  fully  and  completely  matured,  or,  at 
least,  that  maturation  may  not  be  arrested  by 
overcrowding.  Secure  and  retain  as  many  leaves 
as  may  be  able  to  perform  their  functions  in  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  way,  but  rigorously 
remove  any  surplus  beyond  this.  In  the  same 
way,  blistered  or  disordered  and  therefore  useless 
leaves  should  be  removed,  so  that  they  may  not 
rob  those  which  are  healthy  and  active. 

The  two  points,  then,  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
treatment  of  tender  wall  fruit  trees  from  this  time 
onwards,  is  to  get  growth  out  of  them  by  any 
means,  and  to  take  care  that  that  growth  shall 
be  thoroughly  matured  before  the  trees  are 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  another  winter  and 
spring  such  as  the  past. 


We  regret  to  hear  that  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished amateur  collectors  of  Orchids,  and  one 
whose  name  has  for  many  years  been,  amongst 
Orchidologists,  familiar  as  a  household  word — 
SiGiSMUND  RUCKER,  Esq.,  has  determined  to 
relinquish  the  culture  of  these  marvellous  plants. 
The  celebrated  and  unrivalled  collection  which  has 
been  gathered  together  at  Wandsworth — doubtless  the 
richest  as  regards  rarity  and  variety  which  has  ever 
been  formed — has,  we  understand,  passed  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  by  whom 
the  plants,  which  are  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
will  shortly  be  offered  for  sale  at  Stevens'  rooms. 
An  opportunity  will  thus  be  offered  to  those  who  have 
already  entered  on  the  culture  of  these  magnificent 
flowers  to  improve  their  collections,  while  others  may 
be  induced  by  the  occasion  which  thus  presents  itself  to 
commence  forming  an  Orchid  collection,  and  thus  fill 
up  the  gap  in  the  ranks  of  Orchid  growers  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Rucker's  withdrawal  therefrom. 

The    Oxford    Botanic    Garden   was  the 

subject  of  a  petition  presented  to  \'ice-Chancellor 
Malins'  court  on  the  2ist  inst.  The  petition  was 
presented  under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act  (52 
George  III.,  cap.  102)  by  the  University  of  O.xford, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  Dr.  Lid- 
dell,  and  the  Professor  of  Botany,  Mr.  ^L  A.  Law- 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  variation  of  a 
scheme  made  in  pursuance  of  a  Master's  report,  dated 
in  1S33,  whereby  a  perpetual  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Proctors  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  with  "the  seven 
seniors  resident  upon  the  physic  line,"  was  established 
for  the  management  of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Oxford, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Dr.  William  Sher- 
RARD,  made  in  April,  172S.  Dr.  Sherrard  by  his 
will  gave  £yxx>  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Botany  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Oxford,  upon  condition 
that  the  University  should  settle  a  perpetual  fund  for 
maintaining  the  garden.  A  suit  was  instituted  shortly 
after  Dr.  Sherrard's  death,  in  which  it  was  settled 
that  the  University  should  pay  £1^°  a-yearfor  keeping 
up  the  garden  in  question,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  were  appointed  visitors  of  the  gardens.  It 
was  now  proposed  that  the  committee  constitated  as 
above-mentioned  should  be  replaced  by  three  resident 
members  of  Convocation,  who  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  of  the  University, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  Convocation,  and  should 
hold  office  for  ten  years,  and  he  styled  "Curators  of 
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the  Botanic  Garden."  The  Vice- Chancellor  approved 
the  proposition,  and  made  an  order  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 


On  Tuesday   last  a  special 


Covent  Garden,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H. 
Meyers,  to  consider  the  question  of  Removing  the 
business  of  Covent  Garden  Market  to  Farring- 
DON  Market.  The  Chairman  and  several  speakers 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  from  their  statements  it 
appeared  that  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
afford  proper  accommodation  to  the  staU-keepers  in  the 
market,  whereby  they  suffered  considerable  loss,  was 
the  cause  of  the  present  movement.  The  consequence 
of  his  Grace's  refusal  was  that  in  wet  weather  the  stalls 
were  flooded — the  water  standing  5  or  6  inches  on  the 
ground.  Hence  the  fruit  became  useless,  and  having 
been  thrown  aside,  found  its  way  to  the  barrows  and 
baskets  of  the  costermongers,  by  whom,  in  its  half- 
decayed  state,  it  was  retailed  in  the  poor  districts, 
creating  diaiThcea  and  other  diseases  among  the  humbler 
classes.  One  speaker^who  was  corroborated  by  others, 
said  that  Mr.  Gye,  the  lessee  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
premises,  had  asked  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  open  the  Floral  Hall  as  a  fruit  and  veget- 
able market,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  indemnify  his 
Grace  against  the  expense  of  alterations,  and  to  pay  25 
per  cent,  on  the  tolls.  His  Grace,  however,  refused  the 
offer.  Under  theee  circumstances  the  market  gardeners 
and  stall-keepers  felt  themselves  compelled  to  look  out 
for  some  other  place.  Application  had  been  made  to 
the  Corporation  respecting  the  site  of  Farringdon 
Market.  The  plans  of  the  proposed  improvements  at 
the  latter  place,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Markets 
Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  by  their  architect,  M 
Horace  Jones,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  inspected 
by  the  meeting.  The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Bontems,  of  the  Archit 
Office,  Guildhall,  stating  the  Markets  Committee  ■ 
not  quite  prepared  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  question 
of  rent,  but  when  ready  to  do  so  they  would  ask  the 
Association  to  meet  the  Committee.  Mr.  Potter, 
living  at  Farringdon  Market,  was  in  favour  of  having 
the  new  floral  and  vegetable  market  closer  to  the  new 
meat  market  than  Farringdon  Market  was.  Mr.  RuD- 
KIN,  Common  Councillor,  explained  the  plans,  and 
assured  the  tenants  of  the  old  (Farringdon)  market 
that  the  Corporation  were  not  antagonistic  to  their 
interests.  The  interests  of  the  old  tenants  would 
be  the  first  to  be  considered.  There  was  a  larger  area  in 
Farringdon  Market  than  in  the  other  suggested  site, 
and  if  the  site  between  the  railway  and  the  new  meat 
market  were  fixed  on,  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood 
must  be  widened  to  accommodate  the  additional  traffic, 
and  the  stall-keepers  would  have  to  pay  the  cost.  At 
present  Farringdon  Market  was  almost  a  dead  letter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  as  it  brought  them  in 
only  £3SO  a  year.  It  was  intended  to  lower  the 
market  to  a  dead  level  with  Farringdon  Street,  and 
to  do  the  same  with  Stonecutter  Street,  just  leaving  an 
incline  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water.  As  to  rent,  he 
could  say  in  his  individual  capacity — not  pledging  the 
Corporation — that  the  rent  would  not  exceed  that 
paid  in  Covent  Garden.  Within  a  month  he  thought 
the  Corporation  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
needful  accommodation.  After  further  discussion,  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  five  vegetable  growers  and  five 
florists,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  City  Markets 
Committee  as  to  rent,  tolls,  &c.,  and  to  report  to  a 
future  meeting.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Rudkin  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  ornamental   Gardens   on  the    Thames 

Embankment,  of  which  we  gave  a  plan  and  descrip- 
tion (p.  1600,  1870),  were  fonnally  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  Saturday  last.  The  designs  were  made  by 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  the  works  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Meston.  We  have  Siiakspeare's  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Roses  flowered  once  in  the  Temple 
Garden  :  we  can  aver  of  our  own  knowledge  that 
they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  bloom  on  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

The   Times  states  that  the  Potato  Crop  in 

Cornwall  has  thus  far  turned  out  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory, the  yield  being  larger  than  for  some  years  and 
the  quality  very  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
disease  is  reported  to  be  spreading  rapidly  in  many 
localities,  owing  to  the  long-continued  rain. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  recorded  at 

the  different  stations  in  England  during  the  week 
ending  July  22  attained  to  a  much  greater  height  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  summer.  The  highest 
temperature  recorded  was  82°.  6  at  Blackheath,  Ports- 
mouth being  second  witli  8i''.4,  closely  followed  by 
three  other  stations  witli  So°  and  upwards.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  temperatures  decline  as  we  proceed 
northwards,  for  while  the  mean  of  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  the  eight  southern  stations  was  79°.4, 
that  for  the  eight  northern  was  75°.  7,  and  for  the  Scotch 
stations  was  over  6°  less,  being  69°.6.  Of  the  Minimum 
Temperatures,  46°  at  Edinburgh  and  46°.  7  at  Salford 
were  the  two  lowest,  the  former  showing  a  range  of 
8°  compared  with  the  minimum  at  Blackheath. 
Of  the  groups,  the  eight  northern  stations  of 
England  were  slightly  warmer  than  the  eight  southern, 


and  these  in  their  turn  were  rather  more  than  a  degree 
warmer  than  the  Scotch  stations,  the  mean  of  which 
was  49°. 3.  Mean  Temperatures. — As  in  the  other 
two  values,  so  in  this,  Blackheath  is  first  with  65°.  5, 
Portsmouth  retaining  its  second  place  with  64°.  6, 
following  which  we  have  Norwich  with  63°.  I  ;  these 
three  stations  mainly  contributing  to  raise  the  mean  of 
the  southern  English  stations  to  62°.  8,  or  about  il" 
above  the  mean  of  the  northern  English  stations,  and 
nearly  5i°  above  the  mean  of  the  Scotch.  Rainfall. 
— At  two  or  three  of  the  stations  in  the  two  countries 
the  falls  have  exceeded  I  inch,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  without  we  except  Greenock  with  1.52  inch. 
The  mean  for  Scothand  was  above  that  of  England  : 
the  mean  fall  for  the  former  country  being  o.  74  inch, 
and  for  the  latter  o.  37  inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's 
Tables  in  our  present  issue.) 

Of  a  different  strain  enthely  from  the  Zonal 

Pelargoniums  noticed  at  p.  S69  are  those  bred  by 
Dr.  Denny,  and  which  we  have  lately  seen  in  Mr. 
W.  Paul's  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross.  They  are 
specially  distinguished  for  the  form  and  size  of  their 
flowers  amongst  the  hybrid  nosegay  race,  to  which 
they  belong,  Wellington  is  a  magnificent  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  immense  trusses,  and  in  every  respect  fine ; 
Sir  John  Moore  is  a  lighter  scarlet,  and  very  effective  ; 
lago  is  an  orange-scarlet,  of  remarkable  brilliancy ; 
while  lanthe  is  one  of  those  beautifully  rose-tinted 
which   the   suffused   blue  comes   out   so 


• The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  212)  repre- 
sents one  of  a  gi-eat  many  forms  of  flower  pots — Fern 
and  Floral  Arborets,  as  the  designer  calls  them — 
which  were  exhibited  at  Wolverhampton  by  Mr.  W. 
HuDSPITH,  of  the  South  Tyne  Works,  Haltwhistle, 
Northumberland.     Great  taste  and  skill  were  shown  in 


American  Minister  in  that  country.  The  samples  of 
the  plant  sent  here  were  distributed  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  an  efficient  remedy,  and  a  physician  was 
quoted  as  having  experimented  with  it  and  vouched  for 
its  healing  powers.  But  it  appears  that  a  board  of 
physicians  have  been  conducting  experiments  in 
Washington  at  the  hospitals,  and  although  they  have 
made  no  final  report,  yet  their  judgment,  so  far  as  the 
experiments  have  gone,  is  against  the  plant,  which  is 
said  to  be  entirely  inefficacious.  A  decoction  of  the 
wood  of  the  Condurango  is  used,  but  careful  analysis 
fails  to  show  that  it  has  any  unusual  properties.  The 
bark  contains  an  insoluble  gum,  but  no  recognised 
medicinal  principle.  Both  the  wood  and  the  bark 
have  been  subjected  to  minute  examination,  and  are 
pronounced  worthless.  The  patients  afflicted  with 
cancer  who  have  been  placed  under  treatment  with 
Condurango  are  said  to  fail  to  show  any  improve- 
ment in  condition.  There  are  hints  that  the  stir  which 
has  been  created  about  this  alleged  remedy  was  a  part 
of  a  well-laid  plan  to  get  extensive  advertising  for  a 
new  quack  medicine,  for  which  a  patent  has  already 
been  obtained,  and  of  which  Condurango  is  an 
ingredient. " 

A  good  hint  for  fixing  Screws  in  old  Holes 

is  contained  in  the  American  "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 
The  ordinary  method  is  to  drive  into  the  hole  a  piece 
of  wood,  cut  it  off  flush  with  the  surface,  and  then  put 
the  screw  in.  It  often  happens  that  wood,  screw,  and 
all  work  out  after  a  time;  hence  the  suggestion  to  make 


strips  ofcork  are  recommended  as  very  serviceable. 


the  various  forms  of  gnarled  and  knotted  tiee  stems, 
here  turned  to  useful  account  in  providmg  stands  for 
flowers  and  Ferns. 

The  Coiporation  of  Rochester  is,   it  is  stated, 

about  forthw  ith  to  proceed  with  the  laying  out  of  the 
Rochester  Castle  Gardens  for  a  public  garden, 
and  to  perform  ceitam  v  orks  at  the  Castle  itself,  which 
will  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  place.  Plans  have 
been  approved,  and  a  good  sum  has  been  subscribed 
towards  the  cost  of  the  work. 

• A  few  days  ago  Mr.  W.  BAXTER  Smith  (of 

Little  and  Ballantyne's,  Cariisle),  and  Mr.  James 
Watt  (of  Roughead  and  Parks,  Haddington)",  were 
entertamed  by  their  friends  of  the  trade  at  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  at  the  Albert  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  occasion  of  tlieir  entering  into  partnership  with  the 
view  of  taking  over  the  old  established  and  well-known 
business  of  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.  The 
large  company,  including  representatives  from  nearly 
all  the  leading  firms  m  Scotland,  showed  the  feelings 
of  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  guests  of  the  even- 

g  are  held  by  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  through- 

,t  the  country.     Mr.  David  Roughead,  Hadding- 

n,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  present  season  seems  to  be  an  exceptional 

one  for  the  Fruiting  of  Conifers.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  Enville,  that  nearly  all  the  trees  there 
are  very  heavily  laden,  and  that  the  cones  are  remark- 
ably large,  even  very  small  plants  of  Picea  nobilis 
having  some  exceedingly  fine,  full  cones  upon  them. 
The  large  specimen  tree  there,  which  is  upwards  of 
50  feet  high,  is  so  heavily  laden  with  them,  that  he 
will  be  compelled  to  take  them  off  for  fear  of  injury  to 
the  tree,  which  presents  just  now  a  grand,  majestic 
appearance,  the  cones  being  of  immense  size.  Mr. 
Bennett  also  sent  us  a  few  cones  of  great  beauty  of 
Picea  nobilis,  taken  some  weeks  since  from  a  tree  only 
12  feet  high. 

Reference  has  been  made,  says  the  American 

correspondent  of  the  Times,  to  the  "Condurango 
Plant  of  Ecuador,  an  alleged  remedy  for  cancer, 

which  the  attention  of  the  United  States'  Govern- 
:nt  was  called  in  an  official  communication  from  the 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Ccelogyne  sulphurea,  Rchb.fil.  in  Scemantis 
Bonplandia,  1857,/.  43. 
Pseudobulbo  ovato  nitido    subtetragono    seu    tetragono    mono- 
phyllo ;  folio  cuneato  oblongo-ligulato  obtuse  acuto ;   racemo 
elongato,   parvifloro  ;  sepalis  oblongis  e.\tus  carinatis  :  petalis 
lineari-ligulatisreflexis ;  labello  ima  basi  subsaccato  dein  utrinque 
unidentato,   isthmo  modico  a  lacinia  antica  reniformi  biloba 
separato  carina  una  laterali  utrinque  a  basi  ad  basin  lacini^e 
anticse  ;  columna  integrimarginata. — C/ielonaittherasul^hurea, 
Blume  !    Bijdr. ,  383:    Calegytte  Crcckczvitsii,  Teysm.   et  B. 
Tijds.,  Ned.  Ind.  iil.  666,  et  fid.  hort.  Bogor. 
A   modest    Coelogyne,  with  flowers  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Ccelogyne  undulata,  yellowish  green,  bearing  a 
white  lip  with  yellow  streaks,  and  a  yellow  two-shanked 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  column,  with  a  pale  brownish 
streak  on  each  side  of  it  below  the  stigmatic  hollow. 
The  original  discoverers  may  have  been  Blume's  collec- 
tors in  Java.     We  obtained  also  specimens  from  Von 
Schierbrand  and  Zollinger.     At  length  it  came  to  us  in 
a  living  state  from  Messrs.  Veilch.   //.  G.  Rchb.  jil. 

RODRIGUEZIA  LEOCHILINA,  II.  Sp. 
Pseudobulbis  oblongo  ancipitibus ;  folio  oblongo  ligulato  obtuso 
valde  carnoso,  rhachi  obscura,  apice  flexuosa  racemosa  :  bracteis 
ovatis  obtuse  acutis  ovaria  pedicellata  tertia  sequantibus ; 
sepalis  ligtilatis  obtuse  acutis,  externis  hteralibus  linea  media 
extus  carinatis  :  petalis  subaqualibus  obtusis  :  labello  ima  basi 
angulato,  ligulato  pandurato  retuso  emarginato ;  lamella 
angulata  par\'a  utrinque  ante  basin,  carinis  geminis  in  disco  ; 
columna  angulis  porrectis  obtusis. 

A  neat  little  Orchid  in  the  way  of  Rodriguezia 
maculata,  but  at  once  seen  to  be  distinct  by  the  totally 
different  even  white  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish,  with  brown  dots.  It  came  from  Costa  Rica, 
and  flowered  in  the  Royal  E.\otic  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  H.  G.  Rchb.  Jil. 


PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOT- 
HOUSES. 
Pondering  over  the  perishability  of  hothouses 
built  of  wood,  and  the  constant  attention  required  to 
keep  paint  and  putty  perfect  even  in  those  constructed 
of  metal,  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Ayres  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  built  without  either  sash-bars 
or  putty,  and  that  they  might  also  be  made  up  by  a 
mere  multiplication  of  similar  parts,  such  as  might  be 
fitted  together  with  ease  and  facility  by  any  intelligent 
workman.  Thus  originated  the  Patent  Imperishable 
Hothouses,  of  which  we  subjoin  one  or  two  illustrations, 
and  the  advantages  of  which,  as  claimed  by  the  inven- 
tor, are  imperishability,  superior  warmth  and  lightness, 
portability,  and  reduction  of  material,  and  of  the  cost 

The  framework  of  these  houses  is  constructed  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron  in  combination,  while  the  side  walls 
are  formed  of  slabs  made  of  terra-cotta  or  cement. 
The  framework  is  both  light  and  strong,  and  through 
the  combination  of  the  necessary  maximum  of  strength 
with  the  minimum  of  material,  the  actual  shade  cast 
by  a  span-roofed  house  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  is 
only  76  feet,  or  84  yards  super.     Then  the  houses  are 

light  as  day,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  continuous 
sheet  of  glass,  supported  by  strong  light  rafters  of  X-ifO", 
6  feet  apart,  and  with  purlins  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
squares  of  glass,  30  to  40  inches  from  each  other.  In 
this  dull  climate  it  is  essential  that  in  conslructingplant- 
houses  the  light  admitted  should  be  as  little  intercepted 

possible,  for  though  for  a  few  months  in  the  height 


of  the  growing 


;  light  than  we  may 


remaining  portion  light  is  frequently  painfully  deficient 
and  the  plants  suffer  accordingly.  Nor  is  the  gain  of 
light  the  only  advantage  derived  frrom  this  system  of 
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building.  The  great  fault  and  failing  of  iron  houses,  as 
ordinarily  constructed,  is  that  metal  is  a  rapid  con- 
ductor of  heat  ;  but  glass  is  an  insulator  of  heat,  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  property  the  patent  hothouses 
have  been  made  externally,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
continuous  sheet  of  glass,  both  to  protect  the  more 
perishable  metal,  and  also  to  act  as  an  insulator  of  the 
internal  (warm)  and  external  (cold)  atmospheres. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  these  structures  is 
their  perfect  portability.  Where  this  is  desired,  as  it 
is  with  all  leaseholders,  yearly  tenants,  or  even  free- 
holders who  have  a  life  interest  only  in  the  property 
upon  which  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  build,  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  put  up  hothouses  which  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word  shall  be  "tenant's  fixtures." 
In  this  case  the  iron  standards,  which  are  fixed  into 
blocks  of  stone  or  concrete,  have  a  recess  or  chasing, 
into  which  the  concrete  or  terra-cotta  slabs,  which  form 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  fit  with  perfect  ease,  and  can 
be  removed  at  any  time,  and  consequently  no  brickwork 
or  masonry  is  required.  The  shelves  or  stages  for  the 
plants  to  stand  upon  are  formed  of  the  same  material, 
and  thus  the  cost  and  annoyance  of  wooden  stages  are 
done  away  with.  As  to  the  reduction  of  material  and 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  houses  are  formed  of  an  iron- 
work skeleton,  the  parts  of  which 
are  the  standard  or  mounting, 
the  spandril  or  head-piece,  and 
the  rafters  of  X-iron  connecting 
the  two  together,  and  forming 
a  span  ;  they  may  be  called  the 
principals,  and  are  connected  and 
tied  together  by  light  recessed 
purlins,  which  receive  the  ends 
of  the  squares  of  glass,  the  latter 
being  held  in  place  perfectly 
tight  by  metallic  clips,  which 
pass    through   the    purlins  and 

fasten  with  a  pin.      These,  with  

the  front  and  lower  ventilators, 
complete  the  house,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  presents 
but  a  small  surface  upon  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
painter  to  exercise  his  vocation. 

The  accompanying  sketches 
(213,  214)  show  the  general  cha- 
racter of  one  of  these  houses  as 
adapted  for  plant  culture.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  except  the  ends,  the 
structure  has  no  perpendicular 
glass,  the  fronts  or  sides,  which 
other  designers  make  perpen- 
dicular,  being  here  on  the  slope. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
because  no  light  —  speaking 
comparatively  —  passes  through 
perpendicular  glass.  To  obtain 
the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  the 
glass  must  stand  at  a  right  angle 
with  them.  With  perpendicular 
glass  almost  every  ray  is  refract- 
ed, and  for  positive  life-invigora- 
ting purposes  rendered  almost 
useless  ;  but  with  sloping  sides 
some  direct  light  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  that 


abundant  supply  of  good  fruit  at  all  season 
tent  to  confine  themselves  to  proved  kinds  < 
excellence,  and  sure  bearing  properties." 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  carrying  out  Mr. 
Ayres'  patent,  with  works  at  Newark-on-Trent. 


[The  foUo' 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

»  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Bentham's  Presidential 
Address,  recently  published.  Eds.] 
Since  1862  systematic  biology  has  to  a  certain 
degree  been  cast  into  the  background  by  the  great 
impulse  given  to  the  more  speculative  branches  of  the 
science  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Darwinian  theories. 
The  great  thunderbolt  had  indeed  been  launched,  but 
had  not  yet  produced  its  full  effect.  We  systematists, 
bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fixed  immutability  of 


species 


within 


it  one  great  object 
and  by  what 
variations  and 
limits,  were  i 
within  their  ow 
posed  to  resist 
doctrme  ;  but  i 


positive  lunits,  ' 


had  always  thought 

those  limits  were, 

pedes,    in   their  never-ending 

t   attempts   to   overstep   those 

rariably   checked    and    thrown    back 

domain,  might  at  first  have  been  dis- 

the  revolutionary  tendency  of  the  new 

s  felt  shaken  and  puzzled.     The  wide 


portant  season. 


the  dark 


months  of  mnter.  The  house 
is  ventilated  through  the  side 
panels,  which  admit  the  cold  air 
in  contact  with  the  heating  and 
evaporating  troughs  ;  through 
the  side  lights,  which  open 
simultaneously  ;      and    through 

movable  sashes  in  the  louvre  box.  This  house  is 
designed  either  for  the  cultivation  of  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  the  heating  power  introduced  consti- 
tuting the  difference. 

Various  other  forms  of  building,  applying  the  same 
principles,  are  designed  for  different  objects,  such  as 
Grape  growing.  Pine  growing,  orchard-house  culture, 
&c.  The  latter  house  has  a  sunk  path,  with  a  central 
border  and  trellis,  for  planted  out  trees,  and  side  stages 
for  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

"Orchard-houses,"  remarks  Mr.  Ayres,  in  his 
descriptive  pamphlet,  "  have  become  a  regular  garden 
institution,  and  as,  from  the  fickleness  of  our  climate, 
the  demand  for  them  appears  likely  to  increase,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  leave  the  region  of  toy,  and 
take  our  stand  upon  the  ground  of  solid  cultivation. 
Pot  fruit  trees  are  all  very  well ;  indeed,  they  are 
admirable,  as  managed  by  some  cultivators  ;  but,  taken 
upon  the  average,  they  are  by  no  means  a  remunera- 
tive, not  to  say  a  profitable  investment.  Hence  we  say, 
for  a  permanent  supply  adopt  open  border  planting,  and 
you  may  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  the  trees  will 
serve  you  when  the  daily  trouble  of  pots  has  ceased  to 
charm.  For  this  reason  we  recommend  a  central 
trellis,  which,  being  from  base  to  base  23  feet  in  girth, 
offers  a  training  surface  nearly  equal  to  two  12  foot 
walls.  It  may  be  argued  that  upon  the  permanent  plan 
we  cannot  have  so  great  a  variety  of  fruit,  but  that  is  a 
mistake,  for  nothing  is  so  easy  to  bud  as  a  Peach, 
Apricot,  or  Plum  ;  so  that,  if  so  desired,  every  main 
branch  (or  even  branchlet)  may  be  a  different  variety  of 

lit.     Amateur  pomologists  may  seel 
fruit ;   gardeners,   whose   reputatii 


Fig.  214.— section  of  the  above. 

field  opened  for  the  exercise  of  speculative  tendencies 
was  soon  overrun  by  numerous  aspirants,  a  cry  of  con- 
tempt was  raised  against  museum  zoologists  and  her- 
barium botanists,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
scientific  which  was  not  theoretical  or  microscopical. 
But  this  has  been  carried,  in  some  instances,  too  far. 
If  facts  without  deductions  are  of  little  avail,  assump- 
tions without  facts  are  worse  than  useless.  Theorists 
in  their  disputes  must  bring  forth  the  evidences  they 
rely  upon,  and  these  evidences  can  only  be  derived 
from  and  tested  by  sound  systematic  biology,  which 
must  resume  and  is  resuming  its  proper  position  in  the 
ranks  of  science,  controlled  and  guided  in  its  course  by 
the  results  of  those  theories,  for  which  it  has  supplied 
the  basis.*  If  the  absolute  immutability  of  races  is  no 
longer  to  be  relied  upon,  the  gi-eater  number  of  them 
(whether  genera,  species,  or  varieties)  are  at  the  present 
or  any  other  geological  period,  practically  circumscribed 
within  more  or  less  definite  limits.  The  ascertaining 
those  limits  in  every  detail  of  form,  structure,  habit, 
and  constitution,  and  the  judicious  appreciation  of  tlie 
very  complicated  relations  borne  to  each  other  by  the 
different  races  so  limited,  is  as  necessary  as  the  supple- 
menting the  scantiness  of  data  from  the  depths  of 
Teutonic  consciousness  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  Italian 
imagination,  or  as  the  magnifying  minute  as  yet  un- 
developed organisms,  with  a  precision  beyond  what  is 
fully  justified  by  our  best  instruments. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  denying  on  the  one  hand 

*  The  great  importance  of  morphology'  and  classificatit 


how  much  biological  science  has  of  late  been  raised, 
since  it  has  been  brought  to  bear  through  well-developed 
theories  and  hypotheses  upon  the  history  of  our  globe, 
and  of  the  races  it  has  borne  ;  and  on  the  other,  how 
very  much  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests  has  been  im- 
proved and  consolidated  by  the  assiduous  use  of  the 
microscope  and  the  dissecting  knife  ;  but  I  would  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  equal  ability  being  applied  to  the 
intermediate  process  of  method  or  nomenclature  and 
classification,  which  forms  the  coimecting  link  between 
the  labours  of  the  anatomist  and  the  theorist,  reducing 
the  observations  of  the  one  to  forms  available  for  the 
arguments  of  the  other.  All  three,  the  minute  observer, 
the  systematist,  and  the  theorist,  thus  assisting  each 
other,  equally  contribute  to  the  general  advancement 
of  science,  and  for  all  practical  application,  the 
systematist's  share  of  duty  is  the  most  important. 

The  quicksands  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
besetting  thus  the  foundation  of  biological  science, 
may  be  classed  as  imperfect  data  and  false  data, 
imperfect  method  and  false  method.  To  show  what 
progress  is  making  in  removing  or  consolidating 
them,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what  these  data 
are,  and  what  are  our  means  of  fixing  them  so  as 
to  be  readily  available  for  use. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
remembered  that  the  races 
whose  relations  to  each  other 
we  study,  can  only  be  present 
to  our  minds  in  an  abstract  form. 
In  treating  of  a  genus,  a  species, 
or  a  variety,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  one  individual  before  our 
eyes,  we  must  combine  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  the  whole 
race  we  are  considering,  ab- 
stracted from  those  pecidiar  to 
subordmate  races  or  individuals. 
We  cannot  form  a  correct  idea 
of  a  species  from  a  single  indi- 
vidual, nor  of  a  genus  from  a 
single  one  of  its  species.  We 
can  no  more  set  up  a  typical 
species  than  a  typical  individual. 
If  we  had  before  us  an  exact 
individual  representative  of  the 
common  parent,  from  which  all 
the  individuals  of  a  species  or  all 
the  species  of  a  genus  have  de- 
scended—or, if  you  prefer  it,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  model  or  type 
after  which  the  whole  species 
or  genus  had  been  created,  we 
should  have  no  possible  means 
of  recognising  it.  I  once  heard 
a  lecture  by  a  German  philo- 
sophical naturalist,  of  consider- 
able reputation  in  his  day,  in 
which  he  thought  he  proved 
that  the  common  Clover  was 
the  type  of  Papilionaceas.  His 
facts  were  correct  enough,  but 
his  arguments  might  have  been 
turned  in  favour  of  any  other 
individual  species  that  might 
have  been  selected.  Suppose 
'Vfc  two    individuals    of    a   species, 

two   species   of    a    genus,    two 
genera  of  a  family,  in  one  of 
ME.  which  certain  organs  are  more 

developed,   more  differentiated, 
or  more  consolidated  than  in  the 
other,  if  we  agree  upon  the  first 
question  of  which   is  the  most 
perfect,    a    point    upon    which 
naturalists   seldom  do   agree,    how   are   we   to  deter- 
mine which  represents  the  common  parent  or  model  ? 
—whether  the  perfect  one  is  an  improvement  upon, 
or  an  improved  copy,    or    the    imperfect   one   a   de- 
generacy from  or  a  bad  imitation  of  the  other?     No 
direct  evidence  goes  beyond  a  very  few  generations  ; 
reasoning  from  analogy  is  impossible  without  dnect 
evidence  to  start   from,    and    the    imagining  a  type 
without  either  is  the  business  of  the  poet,  not  of  the 
naturalist. 

It  follows  that  every  such  abstract  idea  of  a  race 
must  be  derived  from  the  observation,  by  ourselves  or 
by  others,  of  as  large  a  number  of  the  constituent 
individuals  as  possible.  However  fixed  a  race  may  be, 
if  fixed  at  all  in  Nature,  that  is  not  the  case  with  our 
abstract  idea  of  it,  no  species  or  genus  w;e  establish  can 
be  considered  as  absolutely  fixed,  it  will  ever  have  to 
be  completed,  corrected,  or  modified,  as  more  and 
more  individuals  come  to  be  correctly  observed.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  species  described  from  a  single  specimen, 
and  even  a  genus  established  on  a  single  species, 
always  excites  more  or  less  of  suspicion  unless  supported 
by  strong  reasoning  from  analogy  or  confirmed  by 
repeated  observation. 

Our  means  of  observing  and  methodising  biological 
facts,  of  establishing  and  classifying  those  abstract 
ideas  we  call  varieties,  species,  genera,  families,  &c., 
consist  in  the  study  (i)  of  living  individual  organisms  ; 
(2)  of  preserved  specimens ;  (3)  of  pictorial  dehnea- 
tions  ;  and  (4)  of  written  descriptions.  Each  of  these 
sources  of  information  has  its  special  advantages,  but 
each  is  attended  by  some  special  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied  by  one  or  more  of  the  others, 
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I.  The  study  of  living  individuals  in  their  natural 
state  is  without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory,  but  very 
few  such  individals  can  be  simultaneously  observed  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  no  one  individual,  at 
any  one  moment,  can  supply  the  whole  of  the  data 
required  relating  even  to  that  individual.  Some  addi- 
tional facilities  in  these  respects  are  given  by  the  main- 
tenance of  collections  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
particularly  usefiil  in  affording  the  means  of  continuous 
observation  during  the  various  phases  of  the  life  of  one 
and  the  same  individual,  and  sometimes  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  or  in  facilitating  the  internal 
examination  of  organism  immediately  after  death, 
when  the  great  physiological  changes  consequent  upon 
death  have  only  commenced.  But  there  are  drawbacks 
and  diihculties  to  be  overcome,  as  well  as  a  few  special 
sources  of  error  to  be  guarded  against,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  recently  made  in 
their  application  to  science,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  zoological  and  botanical  livmg'  collections,  or 
so-called  gardens. 

The  great  drawback  to  living  collections,  especially 
zoological,  is  their  necessary  incompleteness.  At  the 
best  it  is  individuals  only,  not  species,  and  in  a  few 
cases  genera  that  are  exposed  to  observation  ;  genera, 
indeed,  can  always  be  better  represented  than  species, 
for  a  few  species  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
total  number  contained  in  a  genus,  than  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  the  total  number  which  a  species  contains. 
Whole  classes  are  entirely  wanting  in  zoological 
gardens,  which  are  usually  limited  to  vertebrata.  Of 
late  years  means  have  been  found  to  include  a  few 
aquatic  animals  of  the  lower  orders,  but  insects,  for 
instance,  those  anim.als  which  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  general  economy  of  Nature,  the  observa- 
tion of  whose  life  and  transformations  is  every  day 
acquiring  greater  importance,  are  wholly  unrepresented 
in  zoological  gardens.  The  shortness  of  duration  of  their 
individual  lives,  their  enormous  power  of  propagation, 
the  different  mediums  in  which  they  pass  the  different 
stages  of  their  existence,  will  long  be  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  living  entomological  collections  on  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  scale.  The  cost  also  of  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  living  collections  is  very 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  animals  than  of  plants  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  zoologists  have  the  advantage  of 
the  attractiveness  of  their  menageries  to  the  general  un- 
scientific but  paying  public,  and,  under  judicious 
management,  some  sacrifices  to  popular  tastes  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  additional  funds  obtained  towards 
rendering  their  collections  useful  to  science. 

The  false  data  or  errors  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
obsei-vation  of  living  zoological  collections  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  unnatural  conditions  in  which  the  animals 
are  placed.  Ungenial  climate,  unaccustomed  food, 
want  of  exercise,  &c. ,  act  upon  their  temper,  habits, 
ind  confinement  materially  modifies 
i  connected  with  their  propagation.  Such 
errors  or  false  data  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet  very  few  and 
unimportant  compared  to  those  which  have  arisen  from 
the  reliance  on  garden  plants  for  botanical  observations, 
but,  as  zoological  gardens  multiply  and  extend,  they 
will  have  to  be  more  and  more  kept  in  view. 

In  my  younger  days  there  were  already  a  number  of 
small  collections  of  living  animals,  but  almost  all  either 
travelling  or  local  menageries  exhibited  for  money  by 
private  individuals,  or  small  collections  kept  up  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  such  as 
those  of  the  Pfauen-Insel  at  Potsdam,  the  park  at 
Portici,  or  our  own  Tower  menagerie.  At  Paris  alone, 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
Jussieus  and  Cuviers,  was  the  living  zoological  collec- 
tion rendered  essentially  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
science.  Since  then,  however,  matters  have  much 
changed  ;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  so  long  reigned 
supreme,  has,  by  remaining  stationary,  sank  into  a 
second  rank.  She  may  indeed  be  as  justly  as  ever 
proud  of  her  Milne-Edwards,  her  Brongniart,  her 
Decaisne,  and  many  others,  but  long  out  of  favour 
with  the  Government  and  the  paying  public,  who  trans- 
ferred their  patronage  to  the  high-sounding  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation,  now  no  more,  she  has  been  almost 
abandoned  to  the  resources  of  pure  science,  always  of 
the  most  restricted  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We 
in  the  mean  time,  and  after  our  example  several  Conti- 
nental states  or  cities,  have  made  great  advances.  The 
formation  of  our  Zoological  Society  and  Gardens 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  science. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  the  Society  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  one  who  combined  in 
the  highest  degree  zoological  eminence  with  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  thus  our  great  living  zoological  col- 
lection is  now  raised  to  the  proud  relative  position 
which  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  once  held,  and  which 
there  seems  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  long  maintain. 
With  an  annual  income  of  about  ^23,000  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  living  collec- 
tion of  about  a  thousand  species  of  Vertebrata,  and 
although  some  portion  of  the  surplus  funds  is  necessarily 
applied  for  the  sole  gratification  of  the  paying  public, 
yet  a  fair  share  is  devoted  to  the  real  promotion  of  that 
science  for  which  all  the  fellows  are  supposed  to  sub- 
scribe, the  accurate  observation  of  the  animals  main- 
tained, the  dissection  of  those  that  die,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results.  Physiological  experiments  are 
either  actually  made  in  the  garden,  or  promoted  and 
liberal!)^  assisteil,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  the  effects  or  non-effects  of  which 


were  recently  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
F.  Galton.  A  very  rich  zoological  library  has 
been  formed,  and  last  year's  accounts  show  a  sum  of 
about  ;fi8oo  expended  in  the  Society's  scientific 
publications. 

Zoological  gardens,  after  the  example  of  the  London 
one,  have  been  established  not  only  in  several  of  our 
provincial  towns,  but  in  various  Continental  cities, 
amongst  which  the  more  important  ones,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, are  those  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burgh, Cologne,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Rotterdam,  and 
Dresden ;  the  receipts  of  the  one  at  Hamburgh,  for 
instance,  amounting  annually,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished reports,  to  between  ;<^8ooo  and  /'9000.  There 
are  also  so-called  gardens  of  acclimatisation  ;  but  these 
have  not  much  of  a  scientific  character  ;  their  pro- 
fessed object  indeed  is  not  so  much  the  observation  of 
the  physiology  and  constitution  of  animals  as  their 
modification  for  practical  purposes,  and  practically 
they  are  chiefly  known  as  places  of  recreation,  and  are 
not  always  very  successful.  The  great  one  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  now  destroyed,  out  of  an  expenditure  in 
1S68  of  about  /■7200  showed  a  deficit  of  about  £i(xx> ; 
a  smaller  one  at  the  Hague  is  enabled  to  pay  an  annual 
dividend  to  its  shareholders. 

Livmg  collections  of  plants  have  great  advantages 
over  those  of  animals,  they  can  be  so  much  more  ex- 
tensively maintained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  In 
several  botanical  gardens  several  thousand  species  have 
been  readily  cultivated  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  species  can  be  represented  by  a  considerable  number 
of  individuals,  a  great  gain  especially  where  instruction 
is  the  immediate  object,  the  lives  of  many  can  be 
watched  through  several  successive  generations,  and 
great  facilities  are  afforded  for  physiological  experi- 
ments and  microscopical  observations  on  plants  and 
their  organs  whilst  still  retaining  more  or  less  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand  the  false  data  recorded  from  obser- 
vations made  in  botanical  gardens  have  been  lamentably 
numerous  and  important.  A  plant  in  the  course  of  its 
life  so  alters  its  outer  aspect  that  each  one  cannot  be 
individualised  by  the  keeper  of  a  large  collection,  and 
at  one  period,  that  of  the  seed  in  the  ground,  it  is 
wholly  withdrawn  from  his  observation.  He  is  therefore 
obliged  to  trust  to  labels,  these  are  often  mismatched 
by  accident  or  by  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed, or  again,  one  seed  has  been  sown  and  another 
has  come  up  in  its  place,  or  a  perennial  has  perished 
and  made  room  for  a  sucker  or  seedling  from  an 
adjoining  species.  The  misnomers  arising  from  these 
and  other  causes  have  become  perpetuated  and  sanc- 
tioned by  directors  who,  for  want  of  adequate  libraries 
or  herbaria,  or  sometimes  for  want  of  experience  or 
ability,  have  been  unable  to  detect  them.  Plants  have 
also  been  so  disguised  or  essentially  altered  by  cultiva- 
tion that  it  has  become  difficult  to  recognise  their 
identity,  and  new  varieties  or  hybrids,  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  succumbed  to  some  of  the  in- 
numerable causes  of  destruction  they  are  constantly 
exposed  to  in  a  wild  state,  have  been  preserved  and 
propagated  through  the  protective  care  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  pronounced  at  once  to  be  new  species.  If, 
moreover,  a  misplaced  label  indicates  that  the  seed  has 
been  received  from  a  country  where  no  plants  of  a 
similar  type  are  known  to  grow,  the  director  readily 
notes  it  as  a  new  genus,  and,  proud  of  the  discovery, 
gives  it  a  name  and  appends  a  so-called  diagnosis 
to  his  next  seed-catalogue,  adding  one  more  to  the 
numerous  puzzles  with  which  the  science  is  encumbered. 
So  far,  indeed,  had  this  nuisance  been  carried  in  several 
Continental  gardens  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present 
century,  that,  excepting  perhaps  Fischer  &  Meyer's  and 
a  few  other  first-rate  indexes,  the  great  majority,  per- 
haps nine-tenths,  of  the  new  species  published  in  these 
catalogues  have  proved  untenable,  and,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  am  now  obliged,  a  priori,  to  set  down  as 
doubtful  every  species  established  on  a  garden  plant 
without  confirmation  from  wild  specimens.  Fortu- 
nately the  custom  is  now  abating,  and  directors  of 
botanic  gardens  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  they  do 
not  add  to  their  reputation  by  having  their  names 
appended  to  those  of  bad  species. 

Living  collections  of  plants,  or  botanical  gardens, 
are  of  much  older  date  than  zoological  ones,  and  since 
the  sixteenth  century  have  been  attached  to  the 
principal  universities  which  have  medical  schools,  that 
of  Padua,  dating  from  1525,  that  of  Pisa,  from  1544, 
and  of  Montpellier,  from  1597.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes 
of  Paris,  which  in  botany,  even  more  than  in  zoology, 
so  long  reigned  supreme,  was  established  in  1610,  our 
own  first  one  at  Oxford  in  1632.  These  university 
gardens  having  been  generally  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  eminent  resident  botanists,  have  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  means  of  studying  the  structure  and 
affinities  of  plants,  especially  in  those  Continental  cities 
where  a  milder  or  more  steady  climate  has  facilitated 
the  maintenance  of  large  collections  in  the  open  air  or 
with  little  protection.  Continental  gardens  have  also 
been  long  and  are  still  made  largely  available  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, of  which  the  recent  labours  of  Naudin  and 
Decaisne  are  an  excellent  illustration.  For  these 
scientific  purposes  the  arrangement  in  large  and  small 
square  compartments  is  peculiarly  suitable,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  frequently  had  gi-eater  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  facilities  afforded  to  zealous  students  in 
following  up,  book  in  hand,  the  straight  rows  of  scien- 
tifically-arranged pkints  in  there  formal  university  gar- 


dens, than  in  watching  the  gay  crowds  that  flock  to  the 
more  ornamentally  laid  out  public  botanic  gardens. 

I  do  not  think  that  generally  much  advance  has 
been  made  of  late  years  in  Continental  botanical 
gardens.  Those  that  I  first  visited  in  1830  appeared 
to  me  to  be  but  little  improved  when  I  again  went  over 
them  in  1869.  Some  have  acquired  additional  space, 
others  have  paid  more  attention  to  ornament,  but  most 
have  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  a  few  have  even 
fallen  back.  In  our  own  country  we  have  made  great 
progress.  Kew  Gardens  had  indeed,  in  former  days, 
rendered  assistance  to  the  investigations  of  Robert 
Brown  and  a  few  other  favoured  individuals,  but  they 
were  the  Sovereign's  private  property,  and  were  kept 
very  close,  with  little  encouragement  to  science  at  large. 
But  30  years'  unceasing  exertions  on  the  part  of  its  dis- 
tinguished directors,  the  two  Hookers,  father  and  son, 
have  raised  them  to  a  point  of  scientific  usefulness  far 
beyond  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind  at  home  or 
abroad.  Of  the  large  sums  annually  voted  for  it  by 
Parliament,  a  portion  has  indeed  to  be  applied  to  mere 
ornament  and  to  the  gratification  of  visitors,  but  yet, 
with  all  the  drawbacks  of  our  climate  and  consequent 
expenditure  in  houses,  the  largest  named  collection  of 
species  ever  brought  together  in  one  spot,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  there  main- 
tained, freely  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  submitted  to 
ion  of  scientific  botanists. 


RHODODENDRON  EXCRESCENCES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  19th  inst., 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited  fragments  of 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  with  a  large,  fleshy,  gall- 
like body  on  the  leaves,  and  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  a  Fungus  mould,  a  species  of  Ascomyces, 
similar  to  that  which  produces  blister  in  Peach  trees 
(p.  944).  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  the 
learned  gentleman  has  formed  his  opinion,  and  I 
willingly  bow  to  the  decision  of  a  veteran  in  science, 
who  studied  galls  before  I  was  bom;  but  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  a  further  investigation  of  these 
excrescences,  as  in  their  location,  build,  and  substance 
they  show  an  exceedingly  close  resemblance  to  the 
galls  caused  by  some  saw-flies.  The  present  seems 
precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  botanists  and 
entomologists  can  work  hand  in  hand.  If  the  latter 
have  lately  had  occasion  to  relieve  the  former  of  the 
study  of  the  large  genus  Erineum,  by  proving  its 
exponents  to  be  excrescences  caused  by  the  presence  of 
four-footed  mites  belonging  to  the  genus  Phytoptus, 
perhaps  botanists  will  render  their  entomological 
brethren  a  similar  service,  by  proving  satisfactorily 
that  the  gall-like  excrescences  of  Rhododendrons  are 
real  Fungi. 

In  the  meantime  I  offer  a  first  instalment  of  the 
knowledge  extant  on  the  subject,  hoping  that  other 
observers  will  follow  suit. 

In  1859,  Dr.  Laboulbene  communicated  to  the 
Entomological  Society  of  France  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  M.  Leon  Dufour,  on  the  subject  of 
the  gall  of  the  Rhododendron,  observed  near  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  and  of  which  gall  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  "  Rapport  sur  le  Congres  de 
Grenoble."  (Vide  Annales  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France, 
1858,  p.  839.)  The  extract  reads  as  follows  :  "  Your 
gall  of  the  Rhododendron,  which  I  have  often  met 
with  in  the  Pyrenees,  has  much  intrigued  me,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  out  its  originator.  It 
must  be  a  Diplolepis  (Cynipid^e),  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  gall  en  pomme  d'apioi  the  Oak."  (Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  1S59,  p.  96.) 

In  1868  I  penned  the  foUomng  note: — "Alpine 
Rose  (Rhododendron  ferrugineum)  :  Fleshy,  fruit-like 
galls  on  the  leaf,  of  about  the  size  of  a  Raspberry, 
smooth ;  one  gall  grown  right  on  the  edge  of  a  leaf. 
For  an  inspection  of  these  to  me  novel  galls  on  the  far- 
famed  Alpine  Rose  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stainton 
.  .  .  .  who,  at  my  request,  has  furnished  the 
following  precise  particulars,  which  will  enable  any 
tourist  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  if  they  are 
not  already  described  somewhere.  Mr.  Stainton  writes  : 
— '  They  were  common  enough  at  Andermatt,  from 
100  to  200  feet  above  the  chapel,  which  is  itself 
just  above  Andermatt  ;  the  colour  was  green,  with  a 
slight  rosy  tinge  in  places.  The  date  was  July  30* 
(1866).  Insect  unknown  to  me."  ("  Zoologist,"  s.s. 
1S68,  p,  1206), 

In  1869  I  wrote  a  hint  respecting  the  Nematus  gall  of 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum.  On  July  30,  1866,  Mr. 
Stainton  first  met  with  this  gall  near  Andermatt,  in  the 
Ursern  Valley,  and  his  courtesy  enabled  me  soon  after- 
wards to  examine  specimens,  and  to  offer  a  few  parti- 
culars on  the  subject  in  the  "Zoologist"  (p.  1206, 
S.S.),  but  these  specimens  were  too  far  decayed 
to  give  any  clue  to  the  insect.  On  June  23, 
1S6S,  and  the  days  following,  during  a  journey  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  search  after  galls,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  myself  gathering  plenty  of  these  excres- 
cences near  the  road  above  Hospenthal,  in  the  same 
valley,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4500  feet.  The  galls, 
looking  with  their  glowingly  red  cheeks  not  unlike 
small-sized  White  Heart  Cherries  of  irregular  shape, 
were  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  sober,  dark-green 
foliage  of  their  foster-plants,  which  at  that  time  only 
just  began  to  expand  their  lovely  blossoms.  An 
examination  of  many  specimens  showed  that  at  first 
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enveloping  a  solitary  egg,  and  that  subsequently,  when 
this  hatches,  the  larva  begin  to  feed  on  the  surround- 
ing matter,  thus  giadually  forming  a  chamber  around 
itself.  The  location  of  the  galls  is  either  each  separate 
upon  a  leaf  or  else  in  the  centre  of  a  top  of  a  shoot,  in 
which  case  the  latter,  instead  of  bringing  forth  its 
bunch  of  leaves  or  blossoms,  produces  a  bundle  of 
more  or  less  crowded  galls,  i.e.,  converted  leaves  or 
blossoms.  Taking  into  account  all  I  have  seen  of  this 
gall,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  saw-fly, 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  genus  Nematus ;  but, 
although  there  is  ample  precedent  for  doing  so,  I 
abstain  from  burdening  nomenclature  with  a  new 
appellation,*  which  task  I  leave  to  the  finder  of  the 
perfect  insect ;  adding  that  it  will  probably  occur  in 
August  or  September,  wheir  sweeping  the  Rhododen- 
drons would  probably  lead  to  the  desired  result,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  I  appeal  to  all  entomologists  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  subalpine  region  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  {**  Zoologist,"  s.s.,  p.  1838.) 

Then  followed  a  memorandum  on  the  Nematus  gall 
on  Rhododendron  hirsutum.  In  the  September  number 
of  the  "Zoologist,"  s.s.,  p.  1S38,  I  called  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  gall  of  a  saw-fly  on  R.  ferrugineum 
in  the  Ursern  Valley.  I  have  now  to  record,  that  this 
same  gall  also  occurs  on  Rhododendron  hirsutum  in  the 
Bernese  Alps,  whence  specimens  collected  by  Herr 
Bischoff-Ehinger,  of  Basle,  on  the  Gemmenalphorn,  near 
Interlaken,  at  an  altitude  of  about  6000  feet,  have  just 
reached  me,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  condition  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  rearing  the  insect.  Howevei , 
this  production,  being  now  signalled  as  occurring  in  two 
localities  on  different  species  of  the  so-called  Alpine  Rose, 
is  likely  to  be  found  all  over  the  alpine  range,  and  I  hope 
that  entomological  tourists  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
perfect  insect  is  unknown  to  us.  ("Zoologist,"  s.s., 
1869,  p.  1S69.) 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  will  not  cancel  any  of 
the  circumstantial  evidence  repeated  above,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  space.  I  claim  a  full  hearing  in  the 
matter,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  ventilating  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  hardly  a  month  ago,  while  visiting 
Professor  Heer,  at  Zurich,  he  deliberately  put  to  me 
the  question — "  Do  you  know  that  gall  on  Rhododen 
drons?  I  meet  with  it  everywhere  in  the  Alps,  and 
cannot  fathom  its  origin,  &c."  What  could  I  do  but 
shrug  my  shoulders,  and  relate  my  repeated  attempts  to 
get  at  the  perfect  insect  ?  And  now  we  are  told,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  it  is  a  fungoid  growth. 

ffave  my  eyes  deceived  me — is  it  a  gall  or  a  Fungus  ' 
"that  is  the  question."  If  the  former,  who  will  first 
show  its  maker  ;  if  the  latter,  then  I  shall  console  my- 
self with  the  thought  of  having  procured  particulars  of 
its  geographical  range,  for  let  it  be  known  that  there 
is  a  rumour  afloat  of  its  having  been  seen  also  on 
cultivated  Rhododendrons  in  Scotland,  and  as  to  its 
insect  origin,  in  which  I  still  firmly  believe,  I  shall 
then,  but  only  then,  have  to  excuse  myself  with  the 
hical  saying  that  crrare humamtm  est! 

be    interesting   to    leam    whether    this 
Iso  occurs  on  the  Rhododendrons  from 
Sikkim.  Albert  Amicr,  July  24. 


some  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  herbaceous,  that 
is,  not  woody  ;  then  it  may  be  noted  that  its  form  is 
cylindrical,  and  that  it  is  hollow  in  the  interior.  The 
stem,  in  fact,  is  tubular,  but  the  tube  is  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  partitions  which  will  be  found  at  the 
points  whence  the  leaves  proceed — points,  moreover, 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  grasses  by  a  little  thickening 
called  technically  a  node  or  knot.  It  is  useful  to  know 
that  the  spot  whence  a  leaf  proceeds  is  always  called  in 
botany  a  node,  even  though  a  swelling  be  not  always 
present  in  that  situation.  The  space  between  two 
nodes  is  in  like  manner  called  the  internode.  When 
the  leaves  are  crowded  together  the  intemodes  are 
necessarily  very  short  ;  but  here  in  the  Wheat  the 
leaves  are  separated  by  rather  long  intemodes.  The 
tubular  form  of  the  stem,  or  straw  of  Wheat,  secures 
considerable  strength,  at  the  same  time  that  economy 
of  material  is  secured.  Strength  is  also  secured  by  the 
hard  flinty  substance  which  is  contained  in  the  skin  or 
rind  of  all  the  grasses,  and  which  exists  in  such  quan- 
tities that  the  stem  may  with  care  be  burnt,  or  destroyed 
by  strong  acids,  and  yet  the  skeleton  of  the  plant  as  it 
were  will  remain,  showing  the  form  of  the  stem.  To  do 
this,  however,  requires  some  skill,  and  the  beginner 
will  probably  realise  the  fact  almost  as  well  when  we 
tell  him  that  the  rigidity  of  grasses  as  well  as  the  glossy 
appearance  of  the  straw  is  due  to  this  silex,  or  flinty 
material.      All    grasses,    with   the    exception    of    the 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.— XU. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  twit  botanists  with  the 
cui  bono  argument — and  the  race  is  not  quite  extinct — 
may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  neither  they  nor  anyone 
else  could  exist  without  plants.  Plant  life  is  essential 
to  animal  life,  animal  life  is  the  complement  to  that  of 
plants.  Hence  some  knowledge  of  plant  life  may  be 
deemed  essential.  We  do  not  intend  at  present  to 
enter  upon  physiological  questions,  but  it  may  surely 
be  said  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  plants  producing 
\\\Q  stoff  of  life  Qom^s,  under  the  head  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Nevertheless,  we  think  we  do  not  err  when  we 
state  that  even  among  those  who  have  a  smattering  of 
botanical  lore  less  is  known  of  the  grasses  than  of 
almost  any  other  group  of  plants.  This  arises  no 
doubt  from  the  difficulty  of  dissecting  their  flowers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  their  construction  is,  at  first 
sight  at  any  rate,  so  diflTerent  from  that  of  other  plants. 
The  difiiculty  of  dissecting  the  flowers  of  grasses 
arises  from  their  general  small  size,  their  dense 
approximation,  and  from  the  dryness  and  rigidity  of 
their  flowers,  which  renders  the  dismemberment  of 
them  a  matter  requiring  some  patience  and  dex- 
terity. For  these  reasons  we  have  deferred  the  con- 
sideration of  their  structure  till  the  beginner,  presuming 
that  he  has  followed  us  so  far,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
attained  something  of  the  requisite  dexterity  from  prac- 
tice on  flowers  of  easier  construction. 

The  Wheat  (Triticum),  chosen  for  our  illustration,  will 
now  be  in  flower,  or  if,  in  the  south,  a  little  past  its 
flowering  stage,  will  hardly  be  too  far  advanced  to 
prevent  its  parts  being  clearly  made  out  ;  or  at  any  rate, 
if  Wheat  be  not  available,  what  we  are  now  about  to  say 
is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  other  grasses  now 
in  full  flower.  Before  passing  on  to  the  flower,  how- 
ever, let  us  glance  at  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  fibrous  roots  demand  but  little  explanation  at  our 
hand,  but  the  stems  of  the  grasses — the  straw,  being  in 
many  respects  different  from  that  of  other  plants,  requires 


them  at  the  time  they  published  their  v 


Fig.  218. 

J.  215.  Ear  or  spike  of  Wheat,  bearing  numerous  spiliclets 
(seen  from  the  side).— Fic.  216.  Left-hand  figure  :  Spikelet 
separated,  the  two  lowermost  scales  are  the  glumes.  Right- 
hand  figure  :  The  flower  divested  of  the  glumes  and  pales 
(see  text).— Fig.  217.  Flower  of  Wheat  invested  bv  the 
flowering  glume  and  pale  (see  text).— Fig.  218.  Diagram 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  spikelet  of  Wheat 
(see  text). 


Sugar-cane,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  these  tubular 
jointed  stems.  The  leaves,  too,  of  grasses  are 
characteristic.  If  the  leaf  of  the  Wheat  plant  be 
carefully  stripped  off,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 
sheathing  portion  wrapping  round  the  stem,  and  a  flat, 
ribbon-like  portion,  the  blade,  quite  detached  from  the 
stem,  and  having  no  one  rib  larger  than  the  rest — no 
midrib,  in  fact,  but  a  great  number,  all  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  running  parallel  from  the  base  to  the 
point  of  the  leaf.  The  blade  of  a  grass-leaf  is  always 
entire,  not  notched  or  divided  in  any  way.  Just  at  the 
junction  between  the  sheath  and  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
may  be  seen  in  all  grasses  a  small  but  characteristic 
membranous  outgrowth,  technically  called  a  ligule,  and 
which  is  peculiar  to  grasses. 

A  botanist  seeing  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  with  this  little 
membranous  process  emerging  from  it,  would  at  once 
pronounce  the  fragment  to  have  belonged  to  some 
grass.  Sedges,  which  in  so  many  cases  resemble 
grasses,  and  are  constantly  confounded  with  them, 
may  be  recognised  at  once  by  their  triangular  stems, 
and  their  leaves  destitute  of  ligules. 

Coming  now  to  the  flowers  of  the  Wheat,  we  find 
them  closely  packed  on  either  side  of  the  top  of 
the  stem,   and  if  they  be  pulled  off  from  the  ear, 


the  inflorescence,  that  is,  the  stem,  may  be  seen  to  have 
lost  its  cylindrical  form,  and  to  have  become  flat- 
tened and  bent  zig-zag  fashion.  Here  again  is  a  pro- 
vision  for  securing  economy  of  space  ;  the  flattening 
for  the   flowers,  and   the  zig-zag 


allows 

bends  allow  the  flowers  above, 
those  below.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  inflor- 
escence of  the  Wheat  is  called  a  spike,  and  its  flattened 
portion  is  called  the  rachis  (fig.  215). 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  just 
called  the  flowers,  and  which  we  recommended  to  be 
stripped  off'  to  show  the  flattened  rachis,  were  single 
flowers  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  :  they  are 
groups  of  flowers,  and  to  each  little  packet  or  group  the 
term  spikelet  is  applied  (fig.  216).  These  spikelets  are 
densely  packed  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  but  in  the  Oat 
they  are  more  loosely  arranged,  and  form  a  panicle. 
We  have  then  to  see  what  these  spikelets  are  composed 
of  The  beginner  must  not  be  disheartened  if  at  first 
he  can  see  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  scales  ;  let 
him  be  assured  that  there  is  no  real  confusion,  and  that 
a  little  patience  will  enable  him  to  see  that  each 
spikelet  consists,  first,  of  two  scales,  one  to  the  right 
hand,  the  other  to  the  left.  By  seizing  with  the 
fingers  the  top  of  the  spikelet,  these  two  lower  scales, 
or  glumes,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  left  in  situ,  and 
may  then  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  main  stem  or 
rachis,  and  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bracts,  enclosing 
three  or  more  small  flowers,  supposed  to  be  pulled  off 
by  the  observer. 

Each  of  these  tiny  flowers  (the  numbers  vary  in 
different  grasses,  and  even  in  different  varieties  of 
Wheat)  has  an  exceedingly  short  stalk  or  peduncle,  so 
short,  indeed,  that  the  beginner  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
fail  to  see  it.  Proceeding  with  his  dissection  of  a 
flower,  he  will  next  come  to  a  scale  like  those  already 
referred  to  in  form  and  appearance,  but  clearly  not 
attached  to  the  main  stem  or  rachis,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  pulled  off  with  the  flower  ;  it  must,  then,  belong 
to  the  exceedingly  short  peduncle  already  referred  to  as 
supporting  the  flower,  and  is  indeed  the  best  evidence 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  the  stalk,  as  that  is  too 
short  to  be  readily  seen.  That  the  scale  does  not  belong 
to  the  flower  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  completely  en- 
circles the  flower  below,  which  it  would  not  do  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  flower  proper.  This  scale  is  called 
the  Jio7i'ering  glume,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bract ;  it 
is  often  provided  with  a  long  thread  at  the  top,  called 
an  a-on  (fig.  217,  F).  The  "beard"  of  some  varieties 
of  Wheat  or  of  Barley  or  Oats  is  constituted  by  the  awn 
springing  from  the  flowering  glume.  If  this  be  now 
carefully  removed  with  the  needle  or  point  of  the  pen- 
knife, yet  another  scale  may  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flower  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  a  little  higher 
up  (fig.  2I7,G  )  ;  this  may  be  readily  recognised,  because 
It  lb  marked  by  two  ribs,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  it 
may  really  be  made  up  of  two  scales  united  together. 
But  this  is  still  a  moot  point,  as  is  also  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  consider  this  two-ribbed  scale  or 
palea  as  a  bract  or  a  part  of  the  flower  proper. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
form  and  position  of  this  pale,  and  to  leave  the 
consideration  of  its  structural  significance  to  more 
experienced  botanists.  If  the  pale  be  now  removed, 
three  (in  some  grasses,  as  Rice,  six  or  even  more) 
very  delicate  stamens  will  be  seen  (fig.  216,  K).  As 
the  student  should  proceed  in  all  things  systematic- 
ally, before  he  examines  these  stamens  let  him  care- 
fully search  for  two  very  minute  white  membranous 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  stamens(fig.  216,  H) ;  he  will  very 
probably  fail  to  see  them  at  first,  but  a  little  patience 
will  enable  him  to  disentangle  them.  These  two 
scales  or  Iodides  are  fringed  at  the  top  in  the  case  of 
the  Whea^,  and  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  sepals 
or  perianth  of  more  perfect  flowers  (unless,  indeed, 
which  is  possible,  the  pale  really  constitute  the  outer 
investment  of  the  flower)  ;  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
are  entirely  separate,  both  from  each  other  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  each  bears  a  long  narrow 
anther,  so  delicately  poised  that  it  moves  with  a  touch, 
hence  the  term  versatile  as  applied  to  the  anthers  of 
grasses.  Each  anther  (fig.  216,  K)  is  divided  into  two 
lobes,  which  are  separate  at  each  end,  thus  forming  a 
notch  at  both  extremities  of  the  anther.  Next  we  come 
to  the  pistil  (fig.  2i6,j),  here  composed  of  a  single  oblong 
carpel,  downy  at  the  top,  and  provided  with  two  rather 
long  feathery  stigmas.  In  the  interior  of  the  carpel 
is  the  seed  or  grain,  which  as  it  ripens  becomes  con- 
fluent with  the  carpel,  and  ultimately  inseparate  from 
it.  In  the  young  state  the  carpel  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  white  or  colourless  appearance,  while  the  outer 
portion  of  the  seed  is  green.  The  interior  seed  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  floury  substance,  the  albumen  (flour), 
and  at  one  end,  from  a  little  cavity  of  it,  may  be 
picked  out  a  little  button-like  mass,  which  is  the 
embryo  plant,  and  on  whose  structure  we  may  perhaps 

Complicated  as  the  structure  of  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses  seems,  it  is  not  so  much  so  in  reality — thus,  to 
sum  up  : — There  is  a  main  stem  (the  rachis)  which 
bears  at  each  notch  two  glumes  or  bracts,  arranged 
altemately.  Within  these  latter  the  rachis  divides, 
and  on  each  secondary  branch  or  peduncle  so  formed 
are  again  two  bracts,  arranged  alternately  one  over  the 
other,  i.  e.,  the  flowering  glume  and  the  pale,  then 
comes  the  flower  proper  with  its  two  Iodides.  In  some 
grasses  three  are  present,  and  then  we  have  a  whorl  of 
three  Iodides,  like  a  calyx  of  three  sepals.  The  .< 
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are  regular  enough.  The  pistil  is  peculiar  in  having 
but  one  carpel,  it  may  be  assumed  that  two  are  sup- 
pressed, as  very  rarely,  by  accident,  tlie  other  two  are 
developed.  The  fruit  is  remarkable  for  the  intimate 
blending  that  occurs  between  it  and  the  contained 
seed. 

The  diagram  fig.  218  represents  a  plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  in  a  spikelet  of  Wheat,  supposed  to 
be  cut  across  to  show  it,  four  perfect  and  one 
imperfect  flower  in  the  centre  ;  A  represents  one  of  the 
two  glumes  common  to  all  the  flowers ;  B  is  the 
flowering  glume,  of  which  there  is  one  to  each  flower  ; 
c,  the  two-ribbed  pale,  with  one  of  which  each  flower 
is  also  provided  ;  D  shows  the  Iodide,  of  which  each 
flower  possesses  two,  rarely  three  ;  E  indicates  a  stamen, 
of  which  there  are  generally  three,  and  F  is  the  pistil. 

To  make  our  account  of  the  Wheat  complete,  we 
ought  to  add  that  the  topmost  flower  (or  in  some  cases 
flowers)  of  the  spikelets  are  rudimentary  merely.  In 
other  grasses,  t'.  g. ,  Barley,  two  of  the  lower  flowers  are 
rudimentary,  the  central  one  alone  perfect.  The  man 
who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  did  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind,  so  also  is  he 
who  can  induce  the  Wheat  or  the  Barley  to  perfect 
there  usually  barren  flowers  and  make  them  productive, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  done.  As  we 
started  with  an  allusion  to  the  ctii  Iviio  cry,  let  us  end 
by  asking  how  this  could  be  done  if  the  benefactor 
knew  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  flower  of  grasses  ? 


gome  ODorrespnbente. 

Newr  Pears. — "  Pari  Passu"  (p.  943),  in  reviewing 
the  list  of  new  Pears,  as  quoted  by  me  at  p.  903,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  about  some 
of  the  sorts  he  mentions.  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning, 
as  Byron  has  it,  and  allow  Doyenne  du  Comice  to  be 
an  A  I,  generally  speaking,  and,  I  may  say,  always 
upon  a  Quince  stock.  As  to  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  it 
is  so  very  near,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  Marie  Iconise,  as 
to  be  scarcely  different  ;  yet  there  is  a  dilference  ;  this 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle^  p.  1060, 
1865,  where  it  is  figured  and  described,  and  the  follow- 
ing observations  made  regarding  it  : — "  This  very 
excellent  Pear  differs  from  its  type  in  having  a  peculiar 
fine  aroma — that  of  Gansel's  Bergamot — and  also  in 
growing  freely  when  grafted  upon  the  Quince  stock, 
on  which  it  forms  a  robust  and  prolific  pyramid."  All 
this  is  perfectly  correct  with  regard  to  this  locality,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Marie  Louise  does  not  do  on  the 
Quince,  whilst  the  INI.  L.  d'Uccle  does,  is  evidence  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  difference,  however  near  they 
may  be  in  outward  appearance.  Beurre  Bachelier  is 
both  large  and  handsome,  with  an  abundant  juice, 
which  is  sugary,  acidulated  and  vinous,  although  without 
perfume.  This,  like  Easter  Beurre,  should  be  gathered 
before  getting  quite  ripe,  as  both  sorts  are  inclined  to 
get  dry  and  mealy  if  not  caught  at  the  right  time. 
Beurre  Durand  is  a  very  different  Pear  from  B.  Duran- 
deau,  more  properly  Durondeau,  or  Tongi-e,  one  of  the 
most  juicy  and  melting  Pears  I  know.  B.  Durand  is  a 
highly  perfumed  and  savoury  fruit,  rarely  otherwise  here. 
Beurre  Six,  ripened  here  October  27,  1S70.  My  note 
against  it  is  :  "  Most  delicious,  rich,  juicy,  and  sugary  ; 
one  of  the  very  best — A  i,  xxx."  I  have  had  some  of 
the  fruit  keep  to  December,  and  still  excellent.  Can 
your  correspondent  have  had  the  kind  true  ?  Calebasse 
Delvigne  :  My  note  against  this  sort  is  :  "  Ripe  Septem- 
ber 22  ;  a  beautiful  Iruit,  tinged  with  bright  vermilion, 
and  of  excellent  flavour."  This,  like  many  others, 
requires  to  be  gathered  before  being  too  ripe,  and  to 
be  carefully  watched,  as  it  rots  without  giving  outward 
signs.  Desire  Cornells  is  one  of  our  largest  and  earliest 
sorts,  ripe  here  August  12,  1S70;  melting,  very  juicy, 
very  sugary,  and  nicely  perfumed.  Dr.  Nelis  is 
generally  second-rate.  On  September  30,  1870,  it  was 
juicy  and  rich  ;  it  is  a  pretty  little  Pear.  Dr.  Trosseau 
is  not  always  good.  On  November  14,  and  December 
24,  1S70,  it  was  rich,  refreshing,  and  aromatic  ;  it  is 
one  not  always  to  be  trusted,  excepting  against  a  wall, 
on  which  it  becomes  a  noble  fruit.  Duchesse  Hel&ne 
d'Orleans  :  My  note  of  this  says  :  "  Ripe  October  10, 
1870  ;  a  fine  and  delicious  fruit,  beautifully  coloured 
on  the  sunny  side  ;  very  melting,  very  juicy,  acidulated, 
sugary,  and  exquisitely  savory. "  General  Todtleben  : 
If  this  is  a  worthless  fruit,  then  I  must  think  myself  no 
judge.  Note  :  "  Ripe  October  16  ;  a  beautiful,  large, 
and  handsome  fruit,  finely  covered  with  vermilion  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  spotted  like  the  Forelle  ;  variable 
in  shape,  from  pyriform  to  turbinate.  Some  of  the 
fruit  remain  quite  green,  whilst  others  are  highly 
coloured  ;  these  last  are  the  best  flavoured,  and  are 
A  I.  Flesh  tinged  with  rose,  more  so  than  any  Pear 
1  know,  and  is  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  finely 
aromatic."  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Triomphe 
de  Jodoigne,  which  is  much  like  it  in  shape  and  size. 
The  trees  are  very  different,  so  are  the  fruit,  in  quality  ; 
it  is  just  probable  that  this  has  reached  "  Pari  Passu" 
as  The  General.  I  shall  have  no  fruit  this  season, 
otherwise  I  would  have  sent  him  a  dozen  of  each. 
Leopold  I.:  My  note  against  this  is:  "Novem- 
ber 16. — Fine,  very  meltuig,  very  juicy,  aromatic,  and 
delicate.  January  28.— Getting  woolly  and  dry." 
This  was  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  but  did  not  fruit 
until  several  years  after  his  death,  and  was  considered 
worthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  a  truly  worthy  man. 
Madame  Elise  I  know  as  rather  an  indifferent  Pear. 


Madame  Elisa  I  know  as  follows :  — Note  made 
November  i,  1870;  "A  delicious  fruit ;  flesh  fine  and 
ng,  juice  excessively  abundant,  rich,  sugary,  and 
very  savoury,  very  variable  in  size  and  outline." 
Marie  Guise:  Note,  January  24,  1871  :  "  A  handsome 
and  fine  fruit,  skin  golden-yellow,  much  covered  with 
nettings  and  reticulations  of  fine  cinnamon-coloured 
usset,  with  a  tinge  of  vermil  on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh 
ich,  aromatic,  and  highly-flavoured."  Napoleon 
Savinieu,  one  sort,  received  from  France  ;  not  true :  it 
ripened  September  15,  and  was  not  above  second- 
Another  tree  received  from  Belgium  is  the  sort 
described  by  Bivort,  and  is  the  true  one,  for,  peeling  the 
fruit,  it  scents  like  a  Rose  or  Violet,  and  has  also  an 
odoriferous  taste.  My  fruit  are  exact  in  figure  and 
description  with  Bivort's  sort ;  it  is  a  beautiful  fruit, 
ripened  December  25,  1S70,  and  kept  till  January  28, 
1871.  At  both  periods  it  was  rich,  juicy,  sugary,  and 
slightly  musky,  with  a  fine  delicate  flavour.  Passe 
Crassane  I  grow  largely  as  a  first-class  fruit.  I  have 
unfortunately  made  no  note  against  it,  but  am  at  one 
with  Mr.  Rivers  about  it,  and  with  all  who  have  gown 
it,  excepting  "  Pari  Passu."  Peche  :  Note  says  :  "  Ripe 
September  3,  1870.  From  Quince,  juicy  and  dehcious, 
flesh  very  melting  and  fine,  juice  mor'  abundant,  very 
sugary  and  vinous,  with  an  excellent  perfume."  Dr. 
Hogg  gives  a  description  of  the  Peach  Pear  almost  the 
same  as  I  have,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  belie  its 
general  character  in  Middlesex.  Poiteau  has  no 
resemblance  whatever,  except  in  name,  to  Noveau 
Poiteau.  The  first  is  a  nice,  high-flavoured  fruit,  of  a 
Bergamot  shape ;  whilst  the  second  is  a  very  large 
pyriform  fruit,  ripening  here  from  November  to 
January.  My  note  says:  "Ripe  October  30;  flesh 
excessively  fine,    rich,  juicy,  and   deli 


every    way- 


like 


verbatim — as  they  were  taken  in  my  fruit-room.  Both 
Thompson  and  Hogg  give  this  a  high  character.  As 
above,  I  have  faithfully  given  the  qualities  of  all  the 
Pears  objected  to  by  your  correspondent,  whose  re- 
marks I  could  not  well  pass  over,  especially  as  I 
thought  them  incorrect.  It  was  evident,  on  penising 
his  article,  that  he  did  not  well  know  all  the  Pears  of 
which  he  has  taken  notice,  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to 
put  him  right  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  decry  persona- 
lities as  much  as  he  does.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
imported  any  personality  into  my  article,  pp.  903-4, 
but  :nerely  tried  to  place  facts  before  your  readers. 
That  all  the  Pears  I  have  enumerated  are  good,  in  all 
places  or  in  all  seasons,  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
to  be  the  case.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  the 
extreme  variability  of  the  Pear,  whether  we  take  its 
size,  form,  colour,  taste,  season,  time,  or  place  into 
account.  No  other  fruit  presents  so  much  variation  as 
it  does,  and  "Pari  Passu  "may  be  right  with  regard 
to  the  sorts  he  has  mentioned,  as  regards  his  locality, 
but  he  will  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  he  has  got  some 
of  them  true  to  name.  He  makes  use  of  the  remark 
that  I  may  have  a  soil  and  climate  of  extreme  optimis- 
ing power  as  regards  foreign  fruit,  &c.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  his  meaning,  but  may  say  that  our  soil  is 
one  admirably  adapted  to  the  healthy  development 
of  fruit  trees.  He  says  that  I  seem  to  pay  small  heed 
to  the  effect  of  season.  I  do  not  know  that  1 
have  ever  given  cause  for  such  a  supposition. 
He  is  right  about  Doyenn^  du  Comice.  I  hope  he  has 
it  upon  the  Quince,  if  not,  let  me  advise  him  to  get  it 
on  that  stock.  I  think,  then,  he  will  nearly  always 
have  it  first-rate.  1  have  grown  it  as  Beurre  Robert 
for  some  years,  and  always  found  it  up  to  the  mark. 
Your  correspondent  says  Knight's  Monarch  has  been 
"twice  A  l"  (in  how  many  years?).  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  otherwise  than  A  I.  I  suppose  that 
all  good  pomologists  know,  or  should  know,  that  when 
Knight's  Monarch  was  first  intended  to  be  sent  out  a 
great  mistake  was  committed,  and  Althorpe  Crassane 
was  sent  out  instead  of  the  true  sort.  I  believe  M: 
Knight  would  have  rather  given  any  reasonable 
amount  of  money  than  that  the  mistake  should  have 
occurred.  "Pari  Passu"  may  not  have  Knigh 
Monarch  true.  It  is  indeed  a  fruit  of  which  England 
may  be  proud.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  a  precise  line, 
nor  could  I  if  I  wished  ;  the  variability  of  the  Pear, 
clime,  soil,  and  situation,  all  forbid  it.  Will  "Pari 
Passu"  say  what  a  "normal  "climate  is?  I  have  during 
my  life  been  in  a  great  many  climates,  several  of  them 
in  the  same  locality,  in  the  same  day,  but  which  of 
them  was  the  normal  state  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  tell.  I  have  been  drenched  to  the  skin  and 
have  had  my  clothes  almost  frozen  to  the  said  skin,  in 
one  locality,  in  little  less  than  one  short  hour ;  but  I 
suppose  "  Pari  Passu"  has  never  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains. Another  of  his  ambiguous  phrases  is  about  a 
Pear  accepting  "the  Chiltern  Hundreds."  I  cannot 
see  any  point  to  it  ;  I  think  some  of  our  law-makers 
might  do  so  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  but  how  a  Pear  is  to  do  so  is  a  little  trof 
for  me.  He  says  he  has  cultivated  400  sorts  of  Pears, 
and  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  produced  : 
list  of  120  sorts,  out  of  which  a  man,  with  such  at 
extensive  acquaintance  with  sorts,  could  only  pick  oui 
so  few  faulty  ones  from  the  list.  As  to  25  sorts  being 
enough  for  any  "nurseryman  who  wishes  to  please  his 
customers,"  I  need  only  say  that  I  think  your  corre 
spondent  has  never  been  a  nurseryman.  Again,  I  an 
at  a  loss  about  "the  tale  that  is  all  sound  and  fury.' 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Nor  do  I  exactly  know  what  is 
meant  by  my  being  incorrect  in    my   "ethnology" 


be  happy  I 


Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
and  Gansel's  Bergamotte."  "  Pari  Passu  "  must  mean 
Early  Beurr^  d'Aremberg.  Mr.  Rivers,  I  believe, 
and  although  we  find  it  in  the  South  to 
be  rather  austere,  it  belongs  to  the  Estranguil- 
believe  in  the  North  it  is  considered 
nearly  first-class ;  it  is  at  least  a  great  bearer.  Uve- 
dale's St.  Germain  is  of  English  origin ;  see  Lindley's 
Guide  to  the  Orchard,"  p.  414.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  extensively  cultivated  in  France,  and  espe- 
"ally  in  the  Channel  Islands,  under  the  name  of  Ton- 
eau,  and  I  have  bought  it  several  times  in  the  Wey- 
louth  market,  under  the  name  Belle  de  Jersey.  Your 
Drrespondent,  I  think,  alludes  to  Belle  Angevhie,  and 
ipposes  that  it  is  the  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  The 
uits  are  somewhat  alike,  but  the  Tonneau  never  gets 
)  so  high  and  brilliant  a  colour  as  does  the  B.  Angu- 
ine. As  to  Gansel's  Bergamot,  I  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  p.  358  of  Lindley's  Guide.  I  never  heard 
that  it  was  ever  claimed  by  the  French,  although  they 
have  it  under  the  name  of  Bonne  Rouge,  and  consider 
it  of  hardly  second  quality,  being  too  astringent.  As 
to  Huyshe's  Bergamot,  1  refer  your  correspondent 
to  Prince  of  Wales.  As  the  Editor  remarks, 
Thompson's  is  not  an  English  fruit,  and  I  refer 
"Pari  Passu"  to  M.  Decaisne's  "Jardin  Fruitier," 
1863 — 4,  for  its  history.  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  know  a  more  delicious  sort,  it  is  a  pity  it  bears 
so  badly  upon  a  Pear  stock.  It,  however,  does  pretty 
well  upon  a  Quince  or  double  grafted  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  far  surpasses  Doyennd  du  Comice  in  rich- 
ness. Your  correspondent  is  so  palpably  at  sea  about 
Marie  Louise,  that  in  this  instance  he  requires  no 
correction  ;  Broom  Park  and  Dunmore  may  be,  as  "  Pari 
Passu"  says,  never  good  with  him:  the  first  with  me  is 
always  good,  and  the  second  often  so.  Your  corre- 
pondent  is  lucky  with  Gansel's  Late  Bergamot ;  of  all 
hiess  Pears  I  think  it  the  most  worthless.  I  will 
send  "  Pari  Passu  "all  the  trees  I  have  got 
n's  Incomparable  is  so  well  known  through- 
out the  country  to  be  good  that  I  need  not  debate  the 
question.  I  now  come  to  the  most  sweeping  clause  of 
"Pari  Passu's"  criticism,  where  he  says,  "No 
amateur  should  place  any  faith  in  foreign  catalogues, 
nor  even  in  an  English  one,  unless  it  be  that  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  neariy"  (will  "  Pari  Passu"  point  out  the 
errors?)  "all  of  which  is  true."  Mr.  Rivers  should  be 
highly  obliged  to  "  Pari  Passu"  for  his  great  and  distin- 
guishing recognition  ;  I  could  myself  drive  a  waggon 
and  six  horses  through  any  fruit  catalogue  printed  in 
this  country — my  own  amongst  the  rest.  I  would  like 
to  know  your  correspondent  by  name — I  do  not  like 
fighting  a  myth,  yet  I  have  faithfully  tried  to  correct 
him,  although  he  has  been  unable  to  convince  me  that 
he  is  au.  fait  at  "  Pear"  ethnology,  &c.  y.  Scott, 
Merriotl. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  hard  to  decide  as  to  the 

native  places  of  fruit,  and  even  the  great  Van  Mons 
has  been  charged  with  sending  out,  as  of  his  own  rais- 
ing. Pears  which  he  received  from  other  people  and 
from  other  countries.  Therefore  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence  when  I  venture  to  differ  with  Mr.  Scott,  who 
has  evidently  paid  no  little  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  other  day  I  wrote  in  haste,  and  had  no  time  to 
search  the  authorities,  but  if  one  impression  of  mine  was 
wrong,  viz.,  that  "Thompson's"  is  an  English  Pear, 
another  seems  to  be  right  enough,  viz.,  that  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg  is  of  foreign  origin.  In  that  beautiful 
work,  "Pomologia  Britannica,"  fol.  83,  Dr.  Lindley 
says: — "This  Pear  is  truly  characterised  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  as  deserving  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Pears  in  cultivation.  We  certainly 
do  not  know  any  variety  which  can,  upon  the  whole, 
be  said  to  equal  it,  &c."  "It  was  introduced  from 
Flanders  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  along  with  a 
variety  called  the  Glou  Morceau."  I  cite  this  because 
I  raised  the  question,  not  in  contradiction  to  Mr. 
Scott,  for  upon  looking  at  his  list  again  I  find  that  I 
may  have  mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  he  does 
not  quote  the  old  B.  d'Aremberg  as  of  Engbsh  race, 
but  some  Pear  raised  in  England,  and  named  "Early 
B.  d'Aremberg."  The  distinctive  adjective  should 
have  been  written  with  a  capital  letter,  if  this  last 
supposition  of  mine  is  correct.  As  to  the  origin  of 
Thompson's  Pear,  I  find  nothing  in  any  of  my  books, 
but  have  heard  that  it  was  raised  in  England,  and 
named  after  Dr.  Lindley's  well  known  coadjutor ; 
finding  also  no  French  or  German  synonym,  I  believed 
it  to  be  of  English  birth.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
(which  some  would  identify  with  our  old  Warden  Pear, 
although  it  is  but  a  stewer),  and  which  appears  so 
regularly  in  Covent  Garden,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives,  under  the  name  of  Belle  Angevine,  seems,  on 
the  whole,  a  foreigner.  I  owe  Mr.  Scott  an  apology 
for  suggesting  that  he  omits  from  the  English  list 
Huyshe's  Bergamot ;  he  has  it  under  its  alias.  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  without  the  name  of  the  raiser.  There 
is  already  so  much  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of 
fruit,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  pomologists 
should  comply  with  a  suggestion  long  since  made 
in  your  columns,  and  always  quote  in  their  cata- 
logues (when  known)  the  name  of  the  originatoi  of  any 
variety  worth  a  name  [as  Mr,  Scott  has  already  done 
in  a  supplement  to  "The  Orchardist"].  This  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  and  is 
no  more  than  a  patient  and  skilful  originator  may 
fairly  claim.  As  to  the  orthography  of  the  word 
"  Bergamot,"  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  with 
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vhich  I  will  not  trouble  you  ;  but  as  it  can  scarcely  be 
iiaintained  that  the  word  is  of  French  extraction  (but 
:ilher  Italian  or  Turkish),  it  seems  a  needless  relapse 


nber  i 


■ith  a  French 


tion.  In  fine,  my  object  in  entering  into  this  di 
•was,  not  to  assert  the  excellence  of  any  English  varieties, 
or  to  depreciate  those  of  France  and  Belgium,  or  any 
other  country,  but  simply  to  raise  the  question,  whether 
we  should  admit,  without  thorough  test  both  of  excel- 
lence and  of  distinctness,  a  vast  number  of  new  names 
into  a  list  which  seems  already  too  long  by  a  thousand 
per  cent.  It  has  been  proved  by  cultivators  that  many 
a  newly  imported  fruit  is  of  high  quality  for  a  year  or 
Hvo,  and  then  falls  off  in  our  English  climate. 

"  Pomaque  degenerant,  succos  obhta  priores." 
This    happened  to  me  with  Prince  Albert,  Fortunee, 
and  Fondante  dTngendiiel,  and  several  others.     Virgil, 
Pliny,  and  Columella  all  complain  of  the  perplexing 

fingers'  ends).  Pear  catalogues  now  are  just  as  bad, 
therefore  I  beg  all  your  readers  to  make  much  allow- 
ance for  Pari  Passu.  P.S.  Mr.  Scott  omits  from 
English  Pears  the  well-known  Autumn,  York,  or 
English  Bergamot ;  and  from  the  Continental  list  B. 
Hardy,  a  grand  gain. 

I  have  been  amused,  on  looking  over  the  list  of 

120  sorts  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  says  he  has 
"proved  their  claim  to  the  first  rank,"  and  so  it  seems 
has  M.  Andrd  Leroy  in  his  "Dictionary,"  for  he 
describes  the  greater  portion  of  them  as  first-rate  at 
Angers,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  quite  correct ;  but  as 
to  their  quality,  when  cultivated  in  England,  I  fear  I  must 
tell  a  different  tale,  for  most  of  them  have  borne  fruit 
in  my  garden.  In  my  experience,  Williams'  d'Hiver, 
Eeurre  Flon,  Napoleon  Savinieu,  Henri  Bivort,  and 
some  of  the  others,  described  in  his  list  as  having  a 
claim  to  the  first  rank,  are  not  worth  such  a  position. 
From  all  that  I  have  seen  and  tasted  I  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  20  from  his  list  as  worthy  of  cult: 


England.     As  to  American  Pears  the  1 


about  them  the  better,  for  2  or  3  per  cent,  will  be  a  fair 
calculation  of  sorts  worthy  of  culture  here.  The  A  meri- 
can  bright  climate  brings  out  qualities  which  our  cloudy 
atmosphere  fails  to  do.  As  regards  new  Belgian  and 
French  Pears  their  name  is  legion,  and  if  I  pleased  I 
could  at  once  select  from  1 50  to  200  varieties  not  as 
yet  known  in  this  country.  Like  new  Roses,  they 
amuse  an  amateur,  and  if  he  can  fix  on  such  an  early 
Pear  as  Madame  Trey  ve  or  Beurre  de  I'Assumption  out 
of  50  new  Pears,  he  will  be  repaid  for  his  trouble. 
Incorrectness  of  nomenclature  in  good  English  fruit 
nurseries  is  almost  unknown.  Mr.  Scott  may  easily 
grapple  with  his  imaginary  "hydra."  He  has  merely 
to  exercise  close  observation  and  couple  it  with  long 
experience,  which,  to  look  at  his  list,  one  fears  he  has 
not.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  when  gathered  in  a 
seasonable  time,  is  quite  A  i.  King  Edward  is  not 
an  English  Pear,  neither  is  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
neither  is  Tillington  nor  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Boii 
Chriden. 

Caterpillars  v.  Fruit. — For  several  years  I  could 
never  get  a  single  ripe  GoosebeiTy,  because  green 
caterpillars  ate  every  leaf  on  my  bushes,  and  the  fruit 
dropped  off.  I  tried  hot  lime,  hand  picking,  shaking 
the  trees  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  every  suggestion  that 
■was  made,  but  all  in  vain,  until  a  friend  happened  to 
mention  "Hellebore  Powder"  as  a  certain  cure.  I 
tried  it,  and  since  then  have  never  missed  a  crop.  I 
use  from  3  to  4  lb.  weight  of  it  eveiy  year,  and  the 
moment  my  green  friends  make  their  appearance  the 
trees  are  dosed  with  it,  by  simply  throwing  it  upwards 
out  of  the  hand.  It  is  usually  done  in  the  morning  or 
the  evening,  while  the  leaves  are  damp.  The  cater- 
pillars shrivel  up,  blacken,  and  drop  off,  and  those 
which  escape  at  first  are  poisoned  by  what  adheres  to 
the  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  I  have  now  had  six 
successive  crops  since  I  began  using  the  Hellebore,  and 
have  never  lost  a  single  bush  by  caterpillars,  although 
I  have  many  hundreds  of  bushes — I  believe,  over  a 
thousand.    G.  A.  H. 

Laxton's  Alpha  Pea. — My  note  upon  the  merits 
of  this  new  Pea  seems  to  have  elicited  quite  a  chorus  of 
dissentients  to  my  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  it. 
I  do  not  complain,  as  I  asked  for  practical  experience, 
and  no  doubt  got  it.  I  may,  however,  take  exception 
to  the  "Broad  Bean"  comparison,  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  as  being  rather  too  stiff.  Another  coiTe- 
spondent  says  that  I  am  "in  error"  when  I  state  that 
Alpha  produces  but  one  pod  to  a  stem.  As  I  distinctly 
stated  that  I  wrote  only  of  my  own  growth,  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  the  results  of 
my  own  growth  of  Alpha  without  being  esteemed 
mendacious,  and  I  distinctly  state  again  that  with  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  the  quart  of  it  that  I  grew,  not 
a  single  case  of  double  blossom  could  I  detect.  If  his 
sample  produced  twin  pods,  as  he  states,  I  trust  I  know 
good  manners  too  well  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  asser- 
tion. As  evidence,  however,  that  "all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  I  can  quote  the  evidence  of  a  well-known 
Irish  gardener,  published  recently  in  the  "Gardeners' 
Record,"  who  states  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
with  Alpha,  and  that  it  fell  a  long  way  short  of  the 
character  he  received  with  it.  A  well-known  gardener 
in  Hants  also  writes  privately  his  opinion  that  "  Alpha 
IS  no  good,"  so  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  alone  in 


my  ideas  of  its  merits.  I  trust  that  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  Fruit  Committee  not  to  grant  any  more 
certificates  to  new  Peas  until  they  have  been  grown  for 
trial  at  Chiswick  will  be  fully  adhered  to.  A  fair, 
pubUc,  and  impartial  trial  of  their  merits  before  being 
sent  out  may  in  the  future  save  much  disappointment 
and  such  discussions  as  this.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  should  imagine  that  with  the  large 
promise  of  new  Peas  that  is  before  us,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  sorts  for  trial.  A.  D. 

Bickley's.  Mode  of  Glazing.— I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  glass  is  kept  tight  between  the  sides  of 
the  panes.  They  seem  simply  to  butt  against  each 
other  right  and  left ;  but  glass  is  not  always  cut 
parallel  or  truly  square  ;  if  so,  how  is  this  joint  kept 
light  ?  Glass,  too,  is  often  not  flat ;  one  piece  may  be 
slightly  bent  upwards,  the  next  piece  may  be  flat  and 
straight,  and  another  piece  bent  downwards.  How  are 
all  these  to  fit  together,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  keep  out 
wet  ?  In  the  old  plan  of  glazing  with  putty,  the  two 
sides  of  the  glass  are  bedded  in  putty,  and  these  in- 
equalities do  not  signify,  as  they  rest  in  a  bed  of  putty 
on  the  up  and  down  bars  on  each  side ;  but  in  fig.  203, 
p.  943,  there  are  no  up  and  down  bars.    G.  A.  H. 

The  Weather  at  Aberdeen.— A  glance  at  the 
Table  appended  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  weather  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  in  the  Aberdeen  district.  But  two 
circumstances  that  tended  to  intensify  the  mjurious 
effects  of  the  month  of  June  do  not  appear  from  the 
Table.  The  mean  maximum  (day)  temperature  was 
5°  under  the  average  day  temperature  of  June  during 
the  last  15  years  ;  and  on  the  mornings  of  the  24th, 
25th,  26th,  and  27th,  a  (verified)  thermometer  on  the 
grass,  in  a  somewhat  too  sheltered  position,  registered 
28°.6,  27°.4,  28°. 5,  and  2S°.6.  During  these  nights 
much  injury  was  done  in  low-lying  and  exposed  places  ; 
Potatos  were  quite  blackened,  young  vegetables  were 
nipped,  many  bedding-out  plants  were  killed  outright, 
and  many  more  were  seriously  injured. 
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The  Potato  Disease. — We  are  once  more  face  to 
face  with  this  calamitous  visitation.  Its  ravages  are 
not  confined  to  Mr.  Farley's  neighbourhood,  and  that 
gentleman  will  be  as  sorry  to  hear  as  I  am  to  tell  that 
in  West  Middlesex  it  is  appearing  in  all  directions. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather,  no  serious  results  have  yet 
acciued  to  the  tubers  ;  the  most  visible  appearance  of 
it  in  the  haulm  here  took  place  last  week,  since  when 
we  have,  until  now  (the  24th  inst. ),  been  free  from 
rain  ;  still  it  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  haulm.  Plots 
of  Potatos  that  look  one  day  the  picture  of  health  are 
on  the  next  day  found  to  be  largely  marked  with  the 
plague  spot,  and  from  thence  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  haulm,  either  rotting  from  moisture  or  charring  up 
in  the  heat,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  weather 
now  is  very  cold,  and  a  large  rainfall  looks  imminent  ; 
should  it  be  so,  then  woe  betide  our  darling  Potatos. 
One  scarcely  knows  what  to  do  for  the  best,  especially 
where  a  winter's  supply  has  to  be  maintained.  Market 
gardeners  are  pushing  their  crops  upon  the  market  with 
all  possible  speed,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  ;  they  wish 
to  be  rid  of  them  as  early  as  possible.  Other  gardeners 
are  not  so  situate,  and  having  the  knowledge  that  all  the 
late  or  keeping  kinds  are  not  more  than  half  matured, 
naturally  hesitate  before  lifting  them,  even  with  the 
disease  staring  them  in  the  face.  That  early  kinds  are 
best  got  up  as  speedily  as  possible  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ;  the  sacrifice  with  them  will  not  be  great,  but 
if  erring  at  all  it  will  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  wish  to 
warn  everyone  not  to  expose  their  intended  seed  stock 
to  the  influence  of  the  external  atmosphere  a  moment 
longer  than  needful  this  ungenial  season.  Store  them 
in  a  dry  place  as  soon  as  possible — that  is  the  most 
efficient  safeguard  that  can  be  adopted.  It  would 
be  well  if  this  renewed  attack  of  the  disease 
could  be  the  means  of  once  more  inducing  our 
scientific  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  operating 
causes  of  this  visitation,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
wherein  lies  the  fountain-head  of  the  offence.  We 
seem  still  to  be  ignorant  of  its  mode  of  operation  in 
the  vegetable  growth,  whether  it  originates  in  the 
old  tuber  or  original  set,  or  whether  it  is  conveyed 
from  the  soil  into  the  sap  by  means  of  the  rootlets,  or 
whether  it  comes  first  into  the  foliage  by  atmospheric 
means,  and  is  thence  conveyed  through  the  physical 
system  of  the  plant.  We  want  to  know  really  what 
the  disease  is,  and  how  it  operates,  and  this  needlul 
information  cannot  be  got  for  us  by  means  of  off-hand 
discussions,  or  by  the  publication  of  mere  assertions. 
We  want  the  power  of  enlightened  science  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question  for  its  elucidation.  This  is  no 
Fungophobia  sentiment,  neither  is  it  one  to  be  settled 
by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  theological  platitudes.     It 


relates  to  the  important  subject  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  is  a  question  of  paramount  interest.  A 
week  of  wet  weather  may  destroy  50,000  tons  of 
Potatos  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Should  such 
a  sad  calamity  ensue,  the  effects  that  it  will  exert  upon 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  will  be  most 
disastrous  ;  but  it  may  not  come  to  that,  let  us  hope 
not.  Still  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  the  natural 
science  teachers  and  students  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  British 
Association,  to  direct  just  now,  whilst  the  evidences 
of  the  disease  are  abundant,  their  energies  and  expe- 
rience to  the  study  of  the  disease  and  all  its  con- 
comitants.  A  hundred  recipes  for  its  cure  or  allevia- 
tion have  been  told  to  us  long  since,  and  they  will  be 
again,  but  they  all  too  much  resemble  a  quack's 
medicine  ;  for  whether  applied  or  whether  left  alone, 
the  result  is  much  the  same.  When  we  fully  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  may  then  be  better 
able  to  apply  a  remedy.  A.  D. 

Bedding  Plant  Trials  at  Chiswick.— I  notice 
that  several  First-class  Certificates  have  this  season 
been  awarded  to  dwarf  bedding  Lobelias,  amongst 
which  are  some  white  ones.  Now,  white  Lobelias,  as 
bedders,  have  not  hitherto  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
some  of  them  lacking  good  habit,  others  constancy  of 
colour — defects  not  noticeable  in  plants  got  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  Floral  Committee,  but  which  are  too 
often  revealed  when  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
summer's  bedding-out.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  gardeners  if  a  good  trial  for  one 
season  of  all  good  bedding  Lobelias,  of  whatever 
colour,  and  whether  new  or  old,  could  be  afforded  at 
Chiswick?  And  if  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
such  plants  in  future  were  to  be  consequent  upon 
a  successful  passing  of  that  ordeal,  would  not 
purchasers  of  these  novelties  be  the  gainers? 
There  is  another  class  of  plants  to  which  con- 
siderable attention  has  of  late  been  called,  a  trial  of 
which  at  Chiswick  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  also.  I  allude  to  bedding  Tansies, 
including  Violas.  Some  of  these  are  better  adapted 
for  spring  work  than  for  summer  bedding ;  some  for 
summer  only,  and  others  will  flower  all  through  the 
season.  To  hundreds  of  horticulturists  a  trial  on  a 
large  scale  of  these  interesting  plants  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  more  pleasure  than  a  survey  of  the  eternal 
scarlets  and  pinks  of  the  bedding  Pelargonium. 
Possibly  in  the  future  it  may  be  arranged,  both  with 
regard  to  bedding  plants  and  to  vegetables,  that 
sections  of  each  may  get  a  public  trial  at  Chiswick  in 
each  succeeding  year.  Mr.  Barron  might  thus  be  able 
to  do  as  good  service  to  gardeners,  by  telling  us  what 
to  grow  and  what  to  avoid,  as  does  Professor  Voelcker 
to  the  farmers  in  relation  to  manures,  and  assist,  not  a 
little,  too,  in  adding  some  much  needed  popularity  to 
the  doings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A.  D.  1 

The  Giant  Puff-ball.— The  Fuzz  or  Puff-ball  sent 
herewith  was  gathered  from  the  foot  of  a  large  Oak  in 
one  of  the  coverts  here  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  and  fonvarded  by  his  lordship's  request. 
These,  as  well  as  Mushrooms,  seem  to  attain  an 
immense  size  this  season  ;  some  of  the  latter  have 
been  gathered  much  larger  than  usual.  Edwd.  Bennett, 
The  Gardens,  Enville.  [The  specimen,  which  was  very 
fresh,  measured  12  inches  in  diameter.   Eds,] 

State  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees.— I  believe 
in  many  cases  the  failure  of  these  fruit-trees  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Radclyffe's  trees  have  not  been  planted  many  years, 
and  also  that  they  were  planted  in  good  soil  and  well 
drained.  I  am  almost  certain  the  last  condition  is 
correct,  and  which  has  more  to  do  with  the  health  of 
his  trees  than  all  his  attention  all  the  year  round  at  the 
top.  I  have  had  to  do  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  different  localities,  and  imder  different  circumstances 
over  20  years.  I  have  seen  fine  trees  covering  spaces, 
individually,  something  like  30  to  40  feet  by  14  to  16, 
carrying  yearly  immense  crops,  and  continued  in  perfect 
health  for  years,  yet  under  precisely  the  same  treatment 
as  regards  the  top  I  have  seen  them  fail  and  yearly 
sicken,  not  from  "gross  ignorance,"  but  for  want  of 
means  to  supply  fresh  nutritive  soil.  Other  trees  which 
I  have  had  the  care  of,  when  first  taken  in  hand,  made 
scarcely  any  wood  ;  their  leaves  fell  in  August,  and 
they  produced  no  fruit.  These  trees,  however,  have 
since  for  many  years  never  missed  in  producing  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit,  tens  of  thousands  (as  has  been  the  case 
this  year)  being  picked  oflf.  The  leaves  have  also  been 
healthy,  and  although  I  cannot  copy  your  corre- 
spondent's description  exactly,  yet  I  am  seldom 
troubled  with  any  of  the  blights  he  enumeiates  until 
late  in  the  season,  when  a  little  spider  will  come,  so 
that  I  very  rarely  have  occasion  to  use  the  engine  for 
that  purpose.  This  change  was  brought  about,  not  by 
long  or  short  pruning  (for  I  had  nothing  to  prune),  but 
by  taking  away  the  soil  which  had  become  exhausted, 
and  replacing  it  with  fresh,  securing  good  drainage, 
which  is  the  best  antidote  for  blighted  trees.  If  the 
trees  are  saturated  with  cold  water  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  blossom  and  leaves  are 
unfolding,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  make 
growth  or  keep  up  supplies  and  nourish  the  blossom 
or  the  young  fruit.  The  system  of  the  whole  tree 
is  checked  in  such  a  situation,  warm  days 
the    top    to    the    utmost    of    its    power,    whi 
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roots  are  cold,  wet,  and  sour.  In  such  a  state  the  sap 
comes  to  a  standstill.  In  seasons  like  the  present  is, 
and  has  been,  when  checks  are  also  constantly  repeated 
on  the  top  of  the  trees  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  or 
roots,  the  effects  of  bail  root-action  are  more  clearly 
seen.  The  exciting  influence  of  a  warm  day  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  cold  nights ;  cold  wind 
neutralises  all  eflbrts  of  the  top.  If  the  roots  were  in  a 
comfortable  healthy  condition,  they  woidd  push  on  the 
top  against  these  odds  ;  instead  of  that,  the  whole 
tree  is  waiting,  as  it  were,  in  this  enfeebled  state  for 
the  increase  of  its  adversaries.  Blister  comes  on,  the 
Jeaves  curl,  the  few  winged  aphides  which  the  warm 
sun  has  brouglit  forth  get  into  those  uneven  blistered 
leaves  for  shelter,  and  they  soon  multiply  by  the 
thousand,  and  before  the  tree  has  sufficient  energy  to 
grow  out  of  reach  it  is  assailed  at  eveiy  shoot  by 
swarms  of  these  pests.  The  fruit  will  set,  but  get  little 
supply  of  sap,  and  many  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Now, 
under  good  drainage  such  a  state  of  things  is  never 
seen  ;  the  roots  would  be  ready  to  supply  the  top,  and 
the  tree  would  have  made  shoots  and  hardy  shining 
leaves  before  the  insect  pest  could  be  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them  ;  and  if  not,  they  would  find  no  hiding- 
place  among  the  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  blister. 
I  believe  if  those  two  matters  were  more  attended  to 
there  would  ho  less  complaints  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  lieing  so  blighted.  In  many  gardens  the 
Peach  border  is  cropped  more  than  any  other  spot  in 
the  garden.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  mistake. 
Where  this  is  done,  it  certainly  takes  two  or  more 
years  out  of  the  tree  instead  of  one,  but  I  know  in 
some  cases  this  practice  is  almost  unavoidable  ;  and  if 
your  correspondent  had  to  please  French  cooks,  and 
supply  all  their  needs,  he  would  have  less  time  for  his 
Peach  trees,  if  they  did  not  suffer  in  other  ways  as 
well.  I  believe  Mr.  Radclyffe  is  right  in  not  allowing 
more  wood  in  his  trees  than  is  wanted  for  the  coming 
year.  The  more  exposure  the  leaves  and  frait  have  all 
over  the  trees  the  better  for  both.  Insects  dislike 
nothing  so  much  as  exposure  ;  I  therefore  practise  and 
advise  early  disbudding.  This  destroys  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  means  used,  especially  by  the  aphis,  spider, 
&c.,  in  affording  shelter  for  propagation.  As  some 
thousands  of  those  whom  Mr.  RadclylTe  has  accused  will 
not  (like  myself)  be  able  to  go  to  see  his  trees,  we  can 
only  hope  he  will  give  us  a  clue  through  your  columns 
to  the  means  he  uses  to  prevent  his  trees — or,  to  use 
his  own  words — "not  suffering  them"  to  become 
afHicled  by  winter  or  spring,  or  aphis  or  spider.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  him,  after  what  he  has 
said  to  us — Scire  facias.  Henry  Mills,  July  7. 

The  Artisans'  Gardens  around  Nottingham.— 
Your  admirable  description  of  these  gardens  made  me 
anxious  to  visit  them.  Consequently  I  was  up  with 
the  lark  on  the  last  morning  of  the  show  (Saturday, 
July  I),  and  on  the  road  to  the  Hunger  Hills,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  St.  Ann's  Horticultural  Society. 
Towards  6  o'clock  I  found  several  of  the  gardeners  at 
■work,  and  from  one  and  all  of  them  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  Although  it  was  the  morning  of  their 
great  show  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  cutting  and 
arranging  their  show  Roses,  they  were  most  kind  and 
courteous,  showing  me  the  flowers  they  intended  to 
take  to  the  show  with  the  utmost  openness  and  frank- 
ness. I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  saw  such  Roses 
before.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  dwarfs. 
To  my  inquiry,  "On  their  own  roots?"  "Yes, 
Jinu,"  was  the  answer.  I  found  the  practice  was  to 
graft  or  bud  very  low  on  the  Manetti,  bury  the  point 
of  union  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  thus  induce  the 
scion  to  root  on  its  own  account.  The  Manetti 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  short  cut  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  choice  varieties  ;  but  the  best 
blooms  were  almost  invariably  cut  from  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  The  foliage  was  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  flowers,  so  large,  green,  and  glossy,  without 
spot.  Doubtless,  a  powerful  aid  to  this  perfection  of 
leaf  and  flower  is  given  by  the  multiplicity  of  hedges 
that  surround  and  subdivide  these  gardens  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  these  average  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height,  and 
tower  far  above  the  dwarf,  or,  indeed,  any  standard 
Roses  seen  here  ;  hence  the  stiff  breezes  that  play 
around  the  outskirts  are  fined  down  into  zephyr-like 
gentleness  before  they  reach  the  Roses.  Almost  each 
favourite  flower  again  has  its  little  roof  of  sloping 
pasteboard  to  cover  its  beauty  from  the  mid-day 
sun's  broad  glare,  and  to  pitch  all  heavy  rains  clean 
over  it,  so  that  the  Roses  are  neither  tarnished  by 
friction,  their  beauty  burnt  out  by  the  fierce  sun,  nor 
their  purity  spotted  with  big  drops  of  rain  pattering 
heavily  upon  their  delicate  petals.  These  growers  take 
marvellous  care  of  their  favourites,  they  have  a  keen 
eye  for  insects,  and  are  adepts  in  the  use  of  shelter ; 
their  skill  is  likewise  very  special  and  particular,  they 
know  the  peculiarity  of  each  Rose,  and  can  time  its 
swelling  or  opening  buds  to  a  day  or  hour  almost. 
Their  affection  for  their  flowers  is  unbounded,  and  the 
Roses  seem  to  respond  to  their  gentle  and  loving 
touch.  Is  the  weather  dry? — they  water  or  dew  their 
Ross,  the  litter  by  a  peculiar  process,  new  to  me, 
which  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  indulge  in  unless  for 
show  Roses.  Clean  water  is  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  blown  out  upon  the  Roses  in  an  invisible  stream  of 
t  le  finest  dew,  so  like  Nature's  own,  that  it  would  take 
an  expert  in  such  matters  to  tell  the  difference.     It  is 


quite  thrilling  to  see  how  gently  and  lovingly  hard- 
handed  mechanics  handle  their  Roses.  They  cut  them 
aflectionately,  set  them  up  tenderly,  and  the  Roses 
respond  by  displaying  their  full  beauty.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this  passionate 
attachment  to  Roses  and  other  flowers  upon  character. 
It  softens,  refines,  elevates,  gladdens.  On  the  early 
morning  of  Saturday  I  met  a  veritable-looking 
Nottingham  "lamb" — the  only  one  I  saw.  He 
was  a  powerful,  ill-favoured-looking  man  ;  but  I 
noticed  he  carried  a  handful  of  Roses.  When 
we  met  I  congratulated  him  on  their  sweetness 
and  their  beauty.  His  whole  face  lighted  up 
instantly ;  in  fact  it  was  transformed  as  I  smelt  his 
Roses,  and  he  told  me  where  much  better  were  to  be 
seen,  grown  by  others.  These  were  only  to  take 
home,  not  for  the  show.  Surely  these  Roses,  dripping 
with  dew  and  bathed  in  sweetness,  were  veritable 
messengers  of  light,  laden  with  blessings  to  that  poor 
(and  he  looked  very  poor)  man's  home.  But  these 
town  gardeners  put  more  into  their  gardens  than  lo\e 
and  skill.  They  have  boundless  faith  in  manure.  The 
gardens  average  400  square  yards,  and  one  of  these 
gardeners  told  me  that  he  generally  bought  from  4  to 
5  tons  of  manure  every  year  !  Four  or  five  tons  of 
manure  on  400  yards,  that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Mechi  ! 
All  the  crops  grow,  as  it  were,  in  dung ;  the  roots 
find  dung  above,  dung  below,  dung  on  each 
side,  dung  wherever  they  go.  The  consequence  is  that 
everything,  whether  it  be  Pears,  Potatos,  leaves,  flowers 
or  fruits,  are  as  near  perfect  as  may  be.  In  some  of 
the  gardens  the  Gooseberries  seemed  to  be  as  great  a 
favourite  as  the  Rose.  The  largest  Lancashire  sorts 
are  grown  as  cordons  within  4  and  6  inches  of  the 
ground,  A  few  tall  Peas  or  other  vegetables  are 
allowed  to  gi'ow  over  them,  for  a  partial  shade.  The 
surface  is  mulched  with  strong  muck,  the  fruit  thinned, 
and  where  two  very  large  ones  grow  close  together, 
they  are  tied  apart  by  threads  attached  to  their  corolla, 
or  nose,  as  they  call  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  prize 
Gooseberries  are  developed  into  such  monstrous 
prodigies  of  juicy  sweetness.  Now  all  this  perfection 
of  culture  is  reached  on  the  Hunger  Hills — a  piece 
of  poor,  comparatively  worthless,  sandy  soil,  that  a 
few  years  ago  would  not  have  paid  for  labour  and  seed. 
It  would  do  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  gardeners  of 
Britain  good  to  spend  a  day  amid  these  gardens.  If 
any  one  wants  to  know  what  the  earth  will  bring  forth 
when  man  feeds  it  well,  attends  it  lovingly  and  skil- 
fully, let  him  go  to  the  Hunger  Hills  around  Notting- 
ham— mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  full  pur- 
port of  all  he  sees  and  hears  there.  He  will  be  sure  of 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  enthusiastic  horticul- 
turists that  he  will  find  there  swarming  like  bees. 
However  wise  and  clever  he  may  have  been  before,  he 
will  return  a  wiser,  and,  if  he  reads  his  lesson  aright, 
a  happier,  ay,  and  a  better  man.  This  passion,  and 
it  is  nothing  less,  of  the  artizan  for  gardening  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  social  reformers  and  statesmen, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  who  care  to  see  the  world  grow 
wiser,  happier,  better.  Men  absorbed  in  such  pleasing 
and  engrossing  pursuits  are  like  seats  ticketed  with  the 
\vord  "  engaged."  They  have  no  room  and  less  time  for 
vice,  and  it  turns  aside  to  find  other  victims.  Were 
all  equally  well  employed,  it  would  find  it  difficult  to 
entrap  any.  Eveiy  one  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a 
fragment  of  Eden  in  his  home  and  his  garden,  and 
then  fewer  would  roam  after  forbidden  pleasures. 
Gardens  for  the  million  really  mean,  in  the  end,  virtue, 
yes,  and  I  will  add,  godliness  for  the  million.  D.  T.  Fish. 

The  Produce  of  a  Peach  Tree. — Having  read 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  o{  May  19,  1S66,  a  record  of 
the  value  of  forced  Peaches,  the  produce  of  one  tree 
from  1S62  to  1S66,  both  years  included,  at  Roehampton 
Park,  Surrey,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  place  on  June  25 
last,  to  see  how  the  tree  has  fared  since  then,  and  to 
my  gi-atification  I  found  it  looking  exceedingly  well. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  on  an  average 
the  tree  bore  since  then  as  well  as  before,  and  gave  me 
the  following  record  of  the  quantity  of  forced  fruit 
which  it  produced,  and  the  sums  reahsed  by  the  sale  of 
the  fruit  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Date, 


Fruit  Ripe. 


Frodu 


I  Realised. 


a  week  during  the  growth.  In  the  same  house,  which 
is  38  feet  by  16  feet,  Mr.  Davis  planted  a  young  tree 
of  the  same  variety  (Grosse  Mignonne)  three  years  ago, 
and  this  year  it  produced  33  dozen  of  fruit  equal  to 
those  from  the  old  tree.  M.  CD. 

Large  Carpet  Beds. — A  bed,  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Cannell  at  Woolwich,  34  feet  long  by  1 1  feet  wide, 
only  gives  an  area  of  414  square  yards,  which  is  small 
compared  with  many  beds  of  a  like  kind,  for  within 
some  3  or  4  miles  of  this  place,  I  could  point  to  half  a- 
dozen  or  more  very  much  larger.  At  East  Sutton 
Place  and  Newton  Court  are  circular  beds  of  45  and 
48  feet  diameter  respectively,  giving  an  area  of  176 
and  200  square  yards,  or  four  and  five  times  the  size  of 
Mr.  Cannell's  ;  while  our  largest  bed  here  is  an  oval  of 
90  feet  by  674,  from  which,  however,  a  grass  margin  of 
3  feet  wide  has  to  be  deducted  :  still,  it  leaves  an  area 
of  450  square  yards,  or  nearly  II  times  the  size  of  the 
one  you  mention,  and  this  bed  has  been  planted  carpet 
(or,  as  we  often  call  it,  embroidered)  fashion  every 
season  for  the  last  14  years,  as  well  as  two  curved  beds 
or  borders  that  adjoin  it,  each  upwards  of  80  feet  long 
by  1 8  wide.  Large  beds  at  country  places  are  not  un- 
common, and  I  should  think  the  London  parks  exhibit 
larger  beds  than  you  have  described.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  there  is  one  or  more  in  Victoria  Park 
of  more  than  42  square  yards,  and  a  very  neatly 
planted  bed  or  border  in  front  of  an  Ivy-clad  cottage  or 
building  in  Kensington  Gardens  that  I  remember  see- 
ing last  year,  seemed  also  as  large  as  the  Woolwich 
one.  Of  the  number  of  plants  in  Mr.  Cannell's  bed  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  give  something  like  eight 
to  the  square  foot,  which  is  not  too  many  for  Alter- 
nanthera,  Sempervivum,  Golden  Feather,  and  such- 
like,   y.  Rohsott,  Linton. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Allahah..\d  :  May  \. — The  new  Phalccnopsis,  from 
Darjeeling,  is  showing  a  flower-spike  with  me  ;  when 
it  opens  I  will  send  it  to  you.  The  species  I  have  are 
P.  grandiflora  aurea,  amabilis,  Parishii,  now  in  bloom  ; 
Cornu-Cervi,  rosea,  Schilleriana,  and  the  new  one. 
What  a  magnificent  sight  that  plant  of  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  must  have  been.  I  think  myself  fortunate  if  I 
can  produce  10  or  12  flowers.  In  1S69  there  were  24 
flowers  on  my  large  plant  of  P.  Schilleriana.  Last  year 
nearly  all  my  Phalasnopsis  flowered  twice,  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  in  October.  I  gave  a  very  beautiful 
spray  to  Lady  Napier  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  only  use 
the  Pau  Garden  plan  for  bulbs  and  seedlings,  it  is  not 
sufficient  protection  for  Orchids  in  the  North-west 
Presidency  ;  the  hot  winds  are  very  penetrating  and 
certain  death  to  Orchids.  I  have  a  masonry  greenhouse, 
thatched  and  tiled,  in  two  places,  ;.  e.,  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  roof  is  removed,  and  replaced  by  frames  of  white 
cloth  (do-sootlie),  all  the  sides  and  entrances  are  closed 
in  with  the  same,  except  the  west  end,  where  there  are 
kuskus  tatties.  The  cloth  is  wetted  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  and  there  is  a  large  open  tank  inside  the  house. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  the  state  of  the  thermometer 
in  this  house  on  the  hottest  day  in  May  ;  it  seldom  rises 
above  90°,   and  immediately  after  watering  it  falls  to 

At  the  present  moment  I  have  the  following  in 
bloom  : — Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,  aurea,  amabilis  and 
Parishii ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  with  three  fine  sprays ; 
Saccolabium  Blumei  miniatum  ;  Dendrobium  macro- 
phyllum  secundum,  and  a  pretty  canary-coloured  one 
I  do  not  know ;  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  and 
another  ;  and  a  number  of  the  Wreath  Orchids  and 
Phatenopsis  are  coming  on  well. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  American  Orchids. 
Many  of  the  Cattleyas  I  have  are  looking  well,  but 
never  show  a  flower.  I  fancy  their  beauty  lies  more  in 
the  excellence  of  their  single  flowers,  whilst  the  beauty 
of  our  East  Indian  varieties  is  their  splendid  masses  of 
bloom. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Renanthera  is  so 
seldom  seen  at  home.  Have  you  got  that  beautiful 
pendent  Renanthera,  arachnites,  in  any  of  the  English 
gardens  ?  I  would  gladly  send  home  any  of  my  plants 
which  would  be  rarities  in  England. 

You  will  have  heard  that  Dr.  King  has  got  the 
appointment  vacant  by  the  death  of  poor  Anderson. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  a  very  clever  botanist.  I 
visited  him  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Saharumpore 
Gardens.  Samuel  yennings. 


The  total  for  the  past  10  years  amounts  to  4544  dozen 
of  fruit,  which  realised  the  sum  of  ^^530,  or  ;£'53  per 
annum.  In  1870  the  tree  produced  only  5  dozen  of 
fruit,  the  failure  being  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than 
over-forcing  in  previous  years.  Many  gardeners  who 
saw  the  tree  last  year  advised  Mr.  Davis  to  take  it  up, 
as  in  their  opinion  its  constitution  was  too  far  exhausted 
to  do  any  more  good,  but  he  determined  to  give  it 
another  chance,  and  allowed  it  a  longer  period  of  rest. 
Mr.  Davis  says,  "I  commenced  forcing  it  on  the  1st 
of  February  of  this  year,  and  have  given  it  no  more 
fire-heat  since  than  was  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
tree  and  the  security  of  the  crop."  The  well-doing  of 
the  tree  this  year  he  entirely  attributes  to  sewage  water 
from  the  house,  with  which  he  watered  the  border  once 


Societies. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  July  13.— 
Upon  the  whole,  this  was  the  smallest  show  we  have  ever 
seen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  in  the 
Music  Hall.  Pot  plants,  that  contribute  so  much  of  the 
furnishing  in  all  shows,  were  deficient,  and  what  there  was 
of  them  were  by  no  means  conspicuous.  The  various 
nurserymen  in  and  around  the  city  do  their  share,^ 
indeed,  but  for  their  united  contributions  it  would  have 
merely  been  a  show  of  Roses  and  of  fruit.  Peter  Lawson 
&  Son  took  ist  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  table,  and 
Thos.  Methven  &  Sons  2d  prize  with  plants  of  a  mixed 
foliage  and  flowering  character.  The  former  firm  had  a 
very  well-grown  lot  of  variegated  Pelargonium  seedlings, 
not  of  that  huge  character  we  sometimes  see,  but  neat, 
and  distinct  and  uniform.  P.  N.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Canon- 
mills,  had  a  collection  of  upwards  of  80  varieties  of  the 
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sporting  Harts's-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare), 
some  of  them  \-ery  beautiful,  and  all  fresh  and  healthy 
and  captivating.  Mr.  John  Paterson,  gr.,  Millbank, 
had  the  best  plants  in  the  ordinary  competition  classes, 
taking  several  prizes.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  note- 
worthy objects  in  the  show  was  a  set  of  three  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  grafted  on  the  top  of  stems  of  some  of  the 
old  scarlets.  The  stem  would  be  about  the  size  and 
length  of  a  walking-stick,  very  like  indeed  in  general 
appearance  to  an  Ash  sapling.  The  grafts  had  taken 
well,  and  the  growths  were  depending  in  their  irregular 
gracefulness  to  great  advantage.  The  Silver  Gem,  or 
some  variety  very  much  like  the  one  named,  was  a  great 
beauty,  and  the  set  indeed  elicited  much  admiration. 
They  well  deserved  the  special  prize  voted  to  them  ;  the 
grower  was  Mr.  McMillan.  Broad  Meadows. 

Cut  flowers  of  Roses  were  numerous,  by  far  the  best 
coming  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Newtonards. 
These  Irish  Roses  were  in  splendid  style.— quite  as  good 
as  is  to  be  seen  at  metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  showed, 
from  the  great  disparity  of  size  and  condition  of  bloom, 
that  Modern  Athens  is  either  not  the  climate  for  perfect- 
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the  only  special  one  that  we  would 
note  as  grand  in  every  respect  was  Pauls  Duke  of  Edm- 
burgh.  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  John  Christie,  Esq., 
Cowden  Castle,  had  a  very  good  lot  ;  and  Mr.  Marshall's 
name  might  also  be  mentioned  as  showing  well  for  Miss 
Hay,  of  Kingston  Grange.  All  the  nurserymen's  ist 
prizes  in  all  the  classes  went  to  Ireland,  and  the  2d  and 
3d  prize  lots  were  so  inferior  that  it  almost  seemed  inju- 
dicious to  place  them  at  all.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  had 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  very  dense  habited  bedding 
Pansy, — a  really  good  thing,  named  Regina. 

Fruit  is  always  fairly  shown  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
was  no  exception  in  this  instance.     Mr.   Temple,    Bal- 
birnie,    took  the    principal   prizes    with   a   collection   of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  with  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  in  a 
small  state,  for  the  best  flavoured  White  Grape,  as  well  as 
1st  for  best  flavoured  Black  \vith  Muscat  Hamburgh.    His 
Hamburghs  were  quite  ripe,  the  bloom  and  finish  very 
good ;    indeed,     although   the  bunches   looked    a    little 
dampy,  their  colour  and  general  styled  carried  them  suc- 
cessfully past  II  other  dishes,  some  of  them   thrice  the 
weight,  but  red  instead  of  black.     Mr.  John  Laing,  Pit- 
cairlie,  took  2d  place  for  Hamburghs,  and  for  flavour  in 
the  Black  class.     White  Grapes  were  not  ripe,  but  looked 
magnificent  in  form  and  in  size.     The  two  ist  prize  lets, 
gained  respectively  by  Mr.  John  Laing  and  by  Mr.  George 
Greig,  were  Golden  Champion,  in  quite  as  good  stylr  -- 
we  ever  saw  it  at  Dalkeith  ;  so  that,  in  justice  to  the  ra 
and  to  the  vendors,  it  must  be  said  that  possibly  opini 
were  too  hastily  expressed  against  its  qualities.     Certainly 
it  looked  well  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  would  have 
done  much  better  shown  a  fortnight  hence.    Peaches  were 
in  very  fine  condition  from  Mr.   Mackay,  Dunse  Castle, 
and  from  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  gr.  to  Lord  Abercromby  ;  while 
Nectarines,  of  the  Elruge  variety,  from  the  same  grower, 
and   from    Mr.  \'air,  were  as  fine  as  we  ever  saw  staged. 
There  were  lots  of  Strawberries   of  all  sorts,  prominenl 
among  them  being  Moffat's  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  shown 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  Oxenford  Castle,  some  of  them   large 
enough  to  fill  the  famous  Scotch  gill-stoup  ;    it  looked 
capital  market  garden  fruit,  lightly  coloured.     Vegetable 
as   usual,   were  good,    Mr.   Robert   Robertson  and   M 
James  Turner  showing   excellent  Cucumbers.     The  d: 
was  fine,   the  attendance  not  at  all  what  it  might  ha 
been,  looking  to  the  numbers  interested  in  horticulture 
the  district. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen:  July  2.0.— 
The  summer  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Links  of  Aberdeen,  in  connection  with  the  show  of 
the  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society.  The  number 
of  plants,  &c.,  shown  was  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth 
than  on  former  occasions,  but  the  specimens  were  in  quality 
fully  equal  to  those  sent  in  to  previous  exhibitions.  The 
falling  off  in  number  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
comparative  deficiency  on  this  occasion  ot  large 
plants,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  character  of  the 
season.  In  fact,  tlie  show,  though  held  at  the  usual 
time,  according  to  the  almanac,  was  at  least  a  fortnight 
loo  early  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view.  But, 
withstanding  this,  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a 
successful  one.  Generally  speaking,  the  pot  plants 
admirable,  especially  the  Heaths,  Ferns.  Tricolor 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  Fuchsias  and  Caladiums  ' 
also  a  good  show,  though  scarcely  equal  to  those  < 
bited  on  previous  occasions.  Many  of  the  so-cr 
"new  and  rare"  plants  were  very  interesting  and  b 
tiful  specimens,  especially  the  variegated  ones.  Thr< 
one  collection  were  deservably  much  adnnred— Yucca 
quadricolor.  Y.  filamentosa  variegata,  and  Begonia 
Pearcei.  Among  other  plants  deserving  attention, 
though  neither  very  new  nor  rare,  were  a  large,  well- 
grown,  and  richly-flowered  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  Ferns,  in  particular  Gleichenia 
dicarpa.  Lygodium  scandens,  and  several  fine  plants  of 
Thamnopteris  Nidus.  One  Fern,  named  Platycerium 
superbum  (a  name,  by-the-by.  we  cannot  find  in  Hooker 
&  Baker's  Synopsis,  or  in  John  Smith's  Ferns)  in- 
terested us  very  much,  and  it  is  certainly  different  from  any 
Platycerium  we  have  ever  seen.  There  were  also  some 
excellent  and  well-grown  varieties  of  our  native  Ferns. 

The  pot  plants  shown  by  the  amateurs  were  fully  equal 
in  quality,  and  perhaps  superior  in  arrangement  to  those 
shown  by  the  professionals.  The  specimens  of  Lilium 
auratum  shown  on  the  table  were  fine,  handsome  plants, 
and  most  of  the  Ferns  were  remarkably  good. 

Among  the  cut  flowers,  the  Roses  were  the  most 
remarkable  feature — indeed,  they  formed  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  show.  We  believe  we  are  not  overstepping 
the  mark  when  we  say,  that  so  varied  and  superb  a  show 
of  Roses  was  never  before  seen  in  Aberdeen ;  and  this 
arose,  not  from  some  exhibitors  sending  in  good  stands, 
but  from  the  fact  that,  almost  without  exception,  ever> 


;  in  excellent  condition. 

at  last  come  to  the  frc 

hope   it   wilt   long  con 
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the  district,   but  somehow  or  other  the  Rose  has  rarely 
been  a   prominent  feature  in  the  shows.     A  firm 
that  has  sent  in  for  exhibition  year  after  year  Roses  of  a 
high  character,    on  the  present  occasion  also  exhibited 
three  magnificent  stands.     The  other  cut  flowers  shown 
e  remarkably  good,  considering  the  character  of  the 
;on.     The  show  and  fancy   Pansies  were  never,  we 
eve,   surpassed.      The  cut    Pelargoniums  also  were 
lirable  bldoms  ;  the  Pinks  and  Verbenas  were  excel- 
.  and  some  very  fine  Phloxes  were  exhibited.     Tlie 
king  classes  made  a  highly  creditable  display.     The 
Stocks  and  Antirrhinums  they  exhibited  were  very  fine  ; 
their  Roses.  Pinks,  and   Pansies  were,  in  quality  at 
least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  shown  by  the'  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs. 

Some  very  pretty  bouquets  for  the  table,  the  hand,  and 
the  button-hole  were  shown  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  taste  for  making  up  and 
arranging  bouquets  deserves  more  cultivation  than  it 
receives  in  Aberdeen. 

From  the  backwardness  off  the  season,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  show  of  fruit  would  be  somewhat  deficient 


nsiderable  extent  it  was  a  failure.  The  chief 
exception  we  must  make  is  the  fruit  for  which  Aberdeen 
has  long  been  famous— the  Strawberry,  and  the  display 
in  this  case  was  superb. 

The  vegetables  were  remarkably  good,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  season.  The  collections  of  vegetables  were 
most  excellent,  and  indicated  great  labotu-  and  care  in  the 
making  up.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  so  large 
and  beautiful  Potatos  after  the  damage  done  by  the  June 
frosts.  The  vegetables  shown  by  the  amateurs,  though 
not  so  various,  were  in  size  and  excellence  quite  equal  to 
those  shown  by  the  professionals  ;  while  those  shown  by 
ark— acircum- 
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Domestic   Botany;  an  Exposition  of  the  Structure 

and  Classification  of  Plants,  and  of  their  Uses  for 

Food,  Clothing,  Medicine,   and  Manufacturing  Pi, 

poses.     By  John  Smith,  A.L.S.,   Ex-Curator  of  the 

Royal    Botanic   Gardens,    Kew.     London :    Lovell 

Reeve  &  Co.     Pp.  547. 

The  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  economic 

botany,  or  the  nature   and  source  of  the  commonest 

articles    of  daily  use,  which   prevails,    even  amongst 

those  who  would  be  called  educated  people,   is  very 

great.     We  believe  that  not  more  than 

of  every  hundred  of  the  middle-class  population  would 

be  able  to  answer  questions   satisfactorily  as 

plants  yield — let  us  say  tapioca  or  sago,  and  from  what 

part  of  the  plants,  and  how  the  substances  in  question 

obtained.      Nevertheless,    we   believe   that    economic 

botany  is  becomhig  more  thought  of.     The  muse 

at    Kew,    the    food   collection  at    South   Kensing 

together  with  similar  institutions,  have  done  mucl 

show  to  the  thinking  portion  of  the   community  the 

importance  of  this  branch  of  science  ;  and  we  are  glad 

to  find  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  in  his 

preface  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  "a  general  and 

complete  work  on  this  subject." 

"  Domestic  Botany,"  as  will  be  seen  from 
full  title,  W'hich  we  have  quoted  above,  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  economic  botany,  the  first  part  being 
devoted  to  an  "explanation  of  the  parts, 
life,  organism,  and  classification  of  plants,"  wherein 
the  autlior  goes  over  the  same  ground  traversed  by 
other  teachers  of  botany. 

In  part  2  we  have  "the  families  of  plants  .systema- 
tically arranged,  with  a  description  of  their  characters, 
properties,  uses,"  ttc. ,  commencing  with  Cryptogams, 
and  proceeding  to  the  higher  organisations.  Each 
order  is  placed  with  its  relative  order,  or  orders,  undei 
its  own  alliance,  according  to  the  system  of  Dr, 
Lindley,  in  the  "Vegetable  Kingdom."  Then  follow: 
a  short  description  of  the  character  of  the  plants  com 
prising  the  order,  the  number  of  species,  and  their  geo 
graphical  distribution,  concluding  with  an  enumeration 
of  those  plants  which  are  either  useful  or  are 
known  in  gardens  or  hothouses. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  "  the  purpose  of  this 
to  endeavour  to  teach  botany  to  those  not  conversant 
with  Greek  and  Latin  ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  another, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  purpose,  is  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  and  taste  for  applied  botany. 

\Ve  cannot  help  thinking  that,  bearing  in  mind  the 
numerous  introductions  to  botany  that  are  in  existence 
— Professor  Oliver's  cheap  and  excellent  little  book 
amongst  the  most  recent — and  also  bearing  in  mind  the 
absolute  want  of  a  good  work  on  Economic  Botany,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  the  whole  volume  had 
been  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  science ;  and  even 
if  this  had  been  done,  the  subject  is  so  large  that  it 
would  be  far  from  having  been  exhausted.  Mr.  Smith's 
greatest  difficulty  must  have  been  in  deciding  what  to 
say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid.  It  is  much  more  trying 
to  an  author  to  have  to  siiueeze  into  a  small  space  a 
large  quantity  of  important  matter,  than  it  is  to  enlarge 
upon  any  given  subject.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  this  enibarras  de  richcssc,  and  the  restriction  of  space 
to  bring  the  book  within  its  present  bounds,  is  a  much 
too  short  notice  of  many  important  plants.  The  author 
has,  however,  been  careful  in  his  selection  to  bring 
together  a  great   many  species,  some   of  which  must 
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plants  of  similar  habit,  as,  for  instance,  that  devoted 
to  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  Cephalotus, 
and  Darlipgtonia,  which  plate  forms  the  frontispiece. 
Woodcuts  are  also  inserted  to  exemplify  the  various 
botanical  terms. 

Before  concluding  our  notice,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  index.  We  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
have  given  references  only  to  the  natural  orders  and 
common  names  of  the  plants.     Thus,  we  find  Legu- 

nosa:,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  any 
genus  in  that  large  order,  without  the  generic  name 
happens  to  be  the  common  name  likewise  :  so  we  find 
Judas  Tree,  but  not  Cercis ;  Crab's-eyes,  but  not 
Abrus  ;  Cow-itch,  but  not  Mucuna,  &c.  It  is  htII, 
indeed  necessary,  to  have  vernacular  names  in  an  index 
to  a  book  of  this  description,  but  the  addition  of  the 
scientific  names  would  make  the  book  more  useful 
for  reference,  and  would  accommodate  all  readers, 
scientific  and  unscientific  alike.  The  addition  to  the 
index  of  every  genus  mentioned  in  the  book  would  of 
course  have  somewhat  increased  the  number  of  pages, 
but  we  think  such  increase  would  have  been  fully 
compensated,  and  we  hope  the  addition  will  be  made 
in  a  future  edition. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  work  should  not  have  been  more 
carefully  revised.  The  author's  experience  is  so  exten- 
sive, and  his  knowledge  so  great,  that  the  reader  will 
the  more  regret  the  infirmity  which  has  prevented  him 
from  exercising  that  careful  superintendence  which  he 
assuredly  would  have  exercised  under  happier  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  state  that  the  book  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  and  much  information 
that  scarcely  any  one  but  Mr.  Smith  could  give  us.  A 
thoroughly  good  manual  of  Economic  Botany,  however, 
remains  a  desideratum,  and  we  know  not  where  such  a 
manual  could  be  better  drawn  up  than  at  Kew. 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  Poyal  Society  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mauritius  we  learn  that  a  fine 
butterfly  (Papilio  Demoleus)  has  recently  been  seen  iiv 
considerable  numbers  in  Mauritius.  This  is  of  interest, 
as  the  insect  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Natal. 
Another  Madagascar  species,  Junonia  Rhadama,  has 
also  made  its  appearance  in  the  island  ;  while  several 
other  butterflies,  e.  g.,  Vanessa  Cardui,  which  were 
common  30  or  40  years  since,  are  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  The  introduction  of  the  above  mentioned 
Lepidoptera  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be  placed  among 
those  collected  by  M.  Albert  Miillcr,  and  alluded 
to  at  p.  901.  We  are  also  told  that  several  plants 
introduced  into  the  colony  have  increased  with  such 
rapidity  and  vigour  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
island  they  have  covered  the  soil  and  the 
borders  of  the  forests  to  the  prejudice  of  the  indige- 
nous plants,  which  seem  to  be  daily  losing  ground 
before  them.  One  such  introduction  to  St.  Brandon, 
a  neighbouring  island,  is  the  Entada  Pursretha,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  wafted  by 
currents.  The  same  report  contains  some  information 
from  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  lale  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
and  whose  communication  to  the  Linnean  Society  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  o(  Round  Island,  last  year,  excited 
so  much  attention.  From  this  communication  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  reptiles  found  in  that 
island  is  much  less  in  point  of  species  than  was  at  first 
supposed  ;  nevertheless  the  island  has  a  genus  of  snake 
of  which  no  other  species  is  known,  and  whose  nearest 
congener,  according  to  Dr.  Giinther,  is  only  found  in 
Loyalty  Islands,  in  the  South  Seas,  while  the  common 
lizard  of  the  island  is  peculiar  to  its  own  shores  and  to 
distant  Madagascar,  and  is  not  in  existence  either  in 
Mauritius  or  Bourbon,  close  by. 

A   third    edition   of  the  Rev.  J.   Fountaine's 

pamphlet  on  a  Xcio  Method  of  Grcr,uing  Fruit  (Swaff- 
ham,  Farr)  is  before  us.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
method  is  one  advocating  the  combination,  where  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  of  their  being  kept  distinct, 
of  a  vinery,  orchard -house,   and  conservatory,  and  in 

hich  Grapes,  stone  fruit,  and  flow- 
together  in  perfection  in  the  sam. 
accomplished  by  growing  the  fruit  trees,  6.;c.,  in  pots, 
sunk  in  holes  in  the  surface  of  a  truck  which  runs  on 
wheels  over  railway  metals.  In  this  manner  the  plants 
can  be  taken  out  for  an  airing,  and  returned  when  ne- 
cessary. In  summer  time  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  forced  under  cover  during  the  day,  and  run  out  in 
the  evening,  the  radiation  at  night  being  thought  to 
enhance  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  How  radiation  does 
this  it  were  difficult  to  say,  but  no  doubt  the  rest,  or 
rather  the  change  of  work  in  the  plant,  consequent  on 
its  exposure  to  the  cool  night  air,  is  highly  beneficial 
when  judiciously  managed.  Even  human  beings  would 
be  better  for  having  their  bed-room  windows  open 
summer  and  winter  under  proper  regulations. 

Dr.    George    Bennett     has    lately    issued    a 

paper  on  the  Introduction,  Cultivation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Uses  of  tlie  Orange,  and  others  of  the  CIron 
Tribe,  in  A'.'o  South  Urates.  The  author  has^^got 
together  a  great  deal  of  information 
plants  ;  and  some  relat 
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opportunity  of  alluding  to  this  subject  at  greater  length 
hereafter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Yapp,  a  gentleman  well  qualified 

for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  has  just  published  a 
Popular  Guide  to  the  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1871  (Johnson  &  Sons),  which  we  recommend 
intending  visitors  to  peruse  before  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Kensington  labyrinth. 

Dr.  Ferd.  v.  Mueller  has  recently  published  a 

very  useful  report  on  the  principal  Timber  Trees 
readily  eligible  for  industrial  culture  in  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  with  indications  of  their  native  countries,  and 
some  of  their  technologic  uses.  The  list  comprises 
nearly  160  coniferous  trees,  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  miscellaneous  trees. 

Amongst  New  Publications  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  : —  The  Horticulturist,  by  J.  C. 
Loudon,  edited  and  revised  by  William  Robinson 
(F.  Warne  &  Co.).— luWs  Post  Office  Guideto  London 
(Kelly  &  Co.).— Explanatory  Alensnration,  by  tlie 
Rev.  Alfred  Hiley  (Longmans).—  Handbook  of  the 
British  Fnngi,  Fart  II.,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A. 
(Macmillan). 


Florists'  Flowers. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  Gladiolus, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  cultivator  of  this  beautiful 
flower,  I  availed  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
nurseries  of  the  renowned  growers,  Messrs.  Kehvay  & 
Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset.  I  will  not  attempt  a 
description  of  the  nurseries,  which  are  well  kept,  and 
contain  most  of  the  new,  as  well  as  old,  kinds  of 
florists'  flowers,  nursery  stock,  &c.  ;  but  I  wish  to 
note  the  c.vtent  and  mode  of  culture  of  the  Gladioli 
adopted  by  the  Messrs.  Kehvay,  who  have  deservedly 
gained  some  notoriety  in  this  particular  branch  of  cul- 
ture, carrying  off  as  they  do  many  first  prizes  at  the 
London  and  other  exhibitions. 

The  soil  I  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  sandy  clay 
and  gravel,  about  2  feet  deep.  The  situation  is  open 
and  exposed  to  the  west  and  north-west  winds.  Upwards 
of  300,000  bulbs,  comprising  2000  named  sorts,  are 
planted,  exclusive  of  seedlings,  the  latter  being  also 
very  largely  grown.  The  planting  is  commenced  in 
February,  and  continued  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
until  May  I.  Those  grown  for  exhibition  are  planted 
in  rows  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  apart,  with  a 
broader  space  at  every  second  or  third  row,  to  allow 
for  a  narrow  path  ;  the  ground  being  previously 
trenched  2  feet  deep  When  the  plants  have  attained 
about  a  foot  in  height,  the  soil  has  a  good  mulch  of  half- 
rotten  manure  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  spikes  show  for 
bloom,  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water  made  from 
a  concentrated  manure  which  they  have  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  is  applied.  Unfortunately  I  was  too  early 
to  see  many  blooms,  but  from  the  extiaonlinary  sub- 
stance of  hundreds  of  the  plants  we  may  anticipate  a 
great  treat  at  the  forthcoming  exhibitions  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  ascertained  tliat 
the  Messrs.  Kehvay  intend  staging  100  spikes  at  the 
International  E.\hibition,  South^Kensington  ;  these  will 
be  renewed  and  displayed  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September.  I  observed 
that  the  bulbs  not  arrived  at  maturity  are  planted  from 
3  to  9  inches  apart,  in  beds  about  5  feet  wide.  The 
spawn  or  bulblets  are  all  grown  in  the  open  air,  in  pots, 
during  the  first  year.  I  saw  many  thousands  of  these, 
each  variety  carefully  kept  apart  and  numbered. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  tliis  visit  proved  very  pleasur- 
able to  me  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  profit  by  what  I  saw. 
Upon  my  return  home,  I  felt  very  dissatisfied  with  my 
own  culture  of  the  plant  ;  and  I  was  further  led  to 
reflect  that  floriculture  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Messrs.  Kehvay  for  the  wonderful  advance  which  they 
have  helped  to  bring  about  in  the  growth  of  the 
Gladiolus.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  old  varieties 
with  the  new  to  see  this.  The  elder  Mr.  Kehvay  has 
devoted  very  many  years  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and 
the  raising  of  seedlings  is  a  study  with  him.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  if  his  valuable  life  and  that  of  his  son 
be  spared,  they  must  produce  many  more  marked  im- 
provements in  this  lovely  flower,  wjiich  every  one  can 
and  should  grow.  Monsieur  Souchet  is  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  properly  so,  as  a  grower,  and  more 
especially  as  a  raiser  of  seedlings  of  the  Gladiolus  ;  and 
so  also  should  be  the  Messrs.  Kehvay.  One  only  regrets 
that  the  lamentable  war  between  France  and  Germany 
at  once  prevented  the  great  international  exhibition  of 
Gladioli,  which  was  to  have  taken  jilace  at  South 
Kensington  last  autumn.  We  lost  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  comparini;  notes  and  of  placing  our  two  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  in  rivalry  and  cinnrast  with  our 
Continental  neighl.ours.  As  regards  seedlings,  the 
Messrs.  Kelway  will  recognise  nothing  but  that  which 
is  of  the  highest  standard.  F.  W.,  Croydon. 


Endosmosis,  or  FEEniNG  THE  Bee  Lakv.e. — 
have  to  apologise  for  having  taken  up  so  much  space 
0  describe  a  simple  fact  in  natural  history — that  the 
lee  larvffi  grow  by  absorption  of  the  honey  and  water, 
ir  bee  pap,  which  any  bee-master  may  prove  during 


the  summer  months  by  a  little  close  inspect! 
remembering  that  12  hours  in  the  night  is  a  life-t 
for  bee  metamorphosis.*  If  the  eggs  be  seen  laid  by 
the  queen  bee  in  the  cells,  a  simple  mode  of  inspection 
of  the  interior  of  these  cells  will  be,  by  attaching 
"talc,"  in  slips,  along  one  side  of  a  series  of  hexagons, 
cutting  out  the  intervening  cells  or  sight-obstructing 
sides.  These  adjusted  combs  and  cells  should  be  fixed 
at  proper  positions  in  a  common  observatoiy  hive,  or 
two  "bar  frames"  and  combs,  maybe  treated  in  the 
same  way,  in  a  glass  case,  which  may  be  made  for  these 
experimental  purposes.  For  an  absorbing  coloured 
material,  sugar  or  honey  and  water  with  madder  makes 
the  most  harmless  ingredient.  The  best  brush  for 
moving  larvce  or  eggs  will  be  found  in  the  pinion 
feather  of  a  woodcock,  fixed  in  the  end  of  a 
porcupine's  quill.  Distilled  water  had  better  be 
used  in  removing  eggs  or  the  larvie  for  the 
microscope.  The  brush  takes  up  the  moisture  too 
freely,  whilst  the  feather  is  a  soft-edged  scoop  not 
holding  the  water.  With  regard  to  the  pollen  feeding, 
or  its  being  used  as  a  forcing  hotbed  in  queen  or 
worker  brood  raising,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  on  this  subject,  of  which  I  therefore 
take  leave.  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
term  proposed  by  two  of  my  medical  friends, 
viz.,  "osmosis,"  nourished  by  absorption,  and  not 
feeding  until  the  last  stage  of  growth ;  and  wish 
also  to  record  my  objections  to  the  accepted  notion  of 
the  eggs  being  fecundated,  "that  the  semimal  fihaments 
are  found  at  the  top  of  the  egg,  and  seen  on  it  ; " 
whilst,  if  these  filaments  are  deposited  with  the  eggs, 
the  base  with  its  fluid  is  llie  point  of  entrance  of  the 
spermatozoids.  But  the  proof  is  wanting  that  the  eggs 
may  not  have  already  been  fecundated  in  the  mouths 
of  the  ovaries;  and  then  "parthenogenesis,"  so  far  as 
the  honey-bee  is  concerned,  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  with  all  the  voluntary  muscles  in  the  bees's 
abdomen,  or  any  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the 
cells  that  might  be  brought  to  be.ar  on  the 
oviparous  queen  bee.  Dr.  Siebold  has  most  accu- 
rately described  the  spermatozoa,  as  found  attached 
within  the  egg  to  the  superior  pole  of  the  egg,  when 
the  egg  has  been  ruptured  at  the  lower  pole  to  dis- 
charge the  yelk  ;  but  we  are  apt  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions as  to  time  in  these  most  minute  investigations, 
when  we  read  even  the  statements  of  careful  and  earnest 
physiologists ;  and  thus  when  we  see  the  spermatozoa 
at  one  time  described  as  active,  and  at  another  as 
motionless  filaments,  we  have  forgotten  the  succession 
of  time  at  which  these  eggs  were  laid,  and  have  for- 
gotten to  examine  whether  the  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
seminal  or  otherwise,  at  the  base  1ms  taken  place,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  examined  eggs  are  exactly  in  the 
same  periods  of  development.  On  the  incontrovertible 
facts  of  the  ages  of  bees,  how  much  has  been  written, 
and  yet  we  know  that  queen  bees  have  been  raised 
in  10  days,  and  in  other  cases  in  16  ;  nor  are  these 
statements  false,  but  simply  indications  of  differences 
of  time,  which  in  such  small  creatures  we  will  not 
recognise,  but  pin  our  faith  upon  some  one,  or  some 
few  observations  of  our  own,  or  others,  and  find  fault 
with  writers  who  differ  from  our  conclusions. 

Let  not  this  spirit  of  doubt,  then,  actuate  us, 
but  let  us  emulate  the  writers  of  former  better  days, 
d  take  the  motto,  as  in  the  "Entomologist's  Maga- 
le "  : — "J'cngage  done  tons  a  eviter  dans  leurs 
rits  toute  personnalit^,  toute  allusion  depassant  les 
aites  de  la  discussion  la  plus  sincere  et  la  plus  cour- 
ise."    W.  A.  Munn. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Grape-growing  'at  Kingston  Hall,  Keg- 
worth,  THE  Seat  of  Lord  Belper. — We  have 
all  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Grapes  at  this  famous 
place,  and  the  unusual  means  adopted  to  ensure  their 
jerfect  cultivation.  The  first  word  I  have  to  say  about 
hem  is,  that  these  means  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Take  them  for  all  and  all,  one  does  not 
often  see  such  Grapes  as  were  to  be  seen  here  during 
the  last  week  of  June.  They  do  great  credit  alike  to 
the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Westland.  The  vineries  are  unique 
in  many  respects.  Their  construction  is  peculiar.  The 
roof  is  called  ridge-and-furrow,  but  this  conveys  no 
true  idea  of  its  character.  The  ridges  are  so  narrow, 
that,  if  I  remember  rightly,  almost  each  Vine  has  one 
'tself ;  and  the  furrows  are  so  narrow  as  to  throw 
:e  or  no  shade.  Then  the  width  is  unusu.il— over 
30  feet  ;  and  the  path  along  the  middle  of  the  houses 
gives  a  splendid  view  of  a  far-reaching  amphitheatre, 
bout  100  feet  in  length,  of  Grapes,  in  three  divisions, 
uch  as  one  seldom  sees.  They  were  capital  in  bunch, 
berry,  and  finish.  Not  a  few  sensation  bunches, 
alternated  with  blanks  or  small  ones,  as  one  often  sees, 
but  a  wonderful  crop  all  through,  of  first-rate,  serviceable 
fruit.  A  more  regular  hang  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  anywhere,  nor,  upon  the  whole,  a  heavier. 
It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  whatever  special  means 
may  have  been  used  outside  the  liouses,  the  in- 
ternal management  must  have  been  skilful  and  pains- 
taking to  secure  such  favourable  results.  It  needs 
scientific  management,   as  well  as  the  assurance  that 


'ids  p.  90,  Letter  8,  of  Ruber's  "  Natural  History 
oney-Bee,"  which  was  translated  by  .Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell, 
urgh,  1841. 


comes  by  many  years  good  practice,  to  order  and  finish 
crops  like  these.  Such  were  the  mental  verdicts  formed 
within  the  houses  before  venturing  to  explore  the  deep 
foundation  of  success  in  the  heated  caverns  under  the 
vineries  and  their  borders. 

I  am  not  sure  that  heated  vaults  are  favourable  to 
clear  mental  vision.  I  should  say  that  they  were  not. 
In  a  stifling  atmosphere  one's  mental  eye  is  apt  to 
flicker  like  the  candle  that  throws  a  shimmering  light 
upon  stone-covered  passages — huge  pipes,  and  far- 
reaching  hot-air  drains,   losing  themselves  in  'a  deep, 


lively  discussion  of  Cannell's  theory  of  converting  the 
return  into  the  flow,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done  by 
cutting  this  pipe,  and  connecting  that,  &c.,  all  deep 
down  under  the  earth,  and  I  fear  disturbing  causes  not 
a  few  may  be  found  to  invalidate  the  value  of  the 
following  opinion. 

Virtually,  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  your 
special  correspondent,  viz.,  that  these  borders  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  heated  at  all.  The  floor  of  the 
vinery,  where  there  are  no  roots,  is  heated  a  little — the 
borders  beyond  a  great  deal  less.  The  boiler,  like  most 
others,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  vineries ;  but 
instead  of  the  pipes  entering  the  houses  at  once,  they 
are  carried  along  in  a  hot  chamber — underneath  the 
vineries  at  back  and  front.  From  these  the  flow  and 
return  pipes  proceed  through  chambers  connecting  the 
two,  and  hot-air  vaults  or  passages  communicate  with 
the  back  and  front  below  the  ground-floor  of  the 
vineries.  Arrived  at  the  front  hot-air  passage  the 
pipes  proceed  into  the  vineries,  and  do  their  work  of 
imparting  surface-heat  by  flowing  and  returning  in  the 
usual  manner  inside  the  house. 

But  after  what  has  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  the  roots  of  these 
Vines  having  been  injured,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
so,  by  an  excess  of  heat,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
there  were  no  pipes  at  all  under  the  borders.  But  are 
the  borders  therefore  unheated  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  will 
be  better  not  to  dogmatise  on  the  matter.  The  borders 
are  chambered,  that  is,  pierced  with  open  drains  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hot  spaces  already  described.  These 
chambers  or  drains  become  less  and  less  as  they  pro- 
ceed, as  they  near  the  extremity  of  the  border,  where 
they  terminate.  There  seems  nothing  to  lead  or 
drive  the  heated  air  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  much  of  it  proceeds  thus  in  opposition 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  heated  air  to  ascend  to  the 
highest  level,  all  of  which  in  this  case  is  without  roots. 
I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  no  heat  proceeds  from 
and  through  these  stone-covered  chambers  into  the 
Vine  borders,  but  I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  very  little  can  do  so;  while  as  to  excess,  it  appears 
quite  impossible,  under  the  present  arrangements. 

One  thing,  as  already  observed,  is  very  certain — the 
Vines  do  exceedingly  well  ;  but  whether  the  success  is 
due  to  the  chambering,  and  the  perfect  drainage  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  the  heating  of  the  soil,  or  the  skilful 
management,  it  is  impossible  to  say  certainly.  I  am 
inclined  to  credit  the  last  two  with  a  large  share  of  the 
success  ;  for  other  fruits  are  exceedingly  well  done 
here  as  well  as  Grapes.  It  would  be  difhcult  to  find  a 
better  show  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass 
than  those  found  here,  and  the  borders  for  these  are 
neither  chambered  nor  warmed. 

Is  all  the  so-called  heating  of  borders  for  Vines  then 
a  mistake  ?  I  think  not ;  just  the  contrary.  What- 
ever these  borders  may  have  cost,  such  Grapes  as 
these  year  by  year  will  soon  amply  repay  the  expense  ; 
and  if  the  heat  contributes  to  the  success,  which  it 
may,  it  was  well  to  heat  them.  Whether  this  is  the 
most  economical  mode  of  heating  is  quite  another 
question,  which  may  safely  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. That  there  is  heat  enough  in  these  chambers  to 
heat  a  border  laid  over  the  hottest  portion  is  also  cer- 
tain. But  the  borders  are  not  there,  but  over  the 
coldest  part  of  the  chambers. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  way  of  heating  a  Vine  border 
would  be  to  lay  pipes  at  regular  intervals,  in  the  rough 
rubble  forming  the  drainage  ;  the  heat  would  then  pass 
upwards  into  the  border.  Better  still  would  it  be  to 
have  a  tank  of  hot  water  under  the  border  ;  or,  if  hot 
air  was  employed,  as  in  this  case,  the  heat  ought  to 
come  in  at  the  lowest  point,  and  be  wholly  confined  to 
the  area  of  the  border. 

Doubtless  there  are  great  advantages  in  a  heated 
root  medium,  for  early  forcing  especially.  It  hastens 
the  ripening  process  by  a  month  or  six  weeks — a  won- 
derful advantage  wdien  racing,  as  the  early  fruit-grower 
mostly  is,  against  time.  Heat  at  the  roots  also  helps 
the  finishing  process  mightily,  and  enables  the  culti- 
vator to  lay  on  heavier  colour,  and  to  lay  in  better 
flavouring  ;  such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion,  -after  having 
some  experience,  and  wider  observation  of  Grapes 
grown  with  and  without  bottom-heat.  This  is  one  of 
those  practical  questions  that  need  further  testing,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
offer  special  prizes  for  ripe  Grapes  next  March  or 
April — for  the  best  Grapes,  grown  either  with  or 
without  bottom-heat.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
bottom-heat  Vines  would  have  it.  Such  prizes  repeated 
from  year  to  year  would  be  the  means  of  settling  the 
question.  And  when  the  full  advantages  of  bottom- 
heat  for  early  forced  Grapes  is  generally  recognised, 
doubtless  better  and  cheaper  modes  of  heating  Vine 
borders  will  speedily  be  found  than  any  that  are  yet 
adopted.     Important   light   has  been  thrown  on  this 
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vexed  question  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  best  pot 
Vines  have  been  gi-own  with  bottom-heat,  or  at  least  in 
a  root-temperature  equal,  very  often  considerably  in 
excess  of,  that  of  the  top.  F. 
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JAMES  GLAISHEE. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  NOUSES. 
Plants  of  the  beautiful  y! iirranc/ii/is  should,  now 
that  the  outer  elements  are  more  favourable,  receive  a 
moderate  quantity  of  fresh  air  daily.  We  know  very 
■well  that  these  gems  will  succeed  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily in  an  undeviating,  close,  airless  atmosphere. 
Often,  as  the  cultivator  knows  from  experience,  plants 
are  lost  owing  to  a  want  of  greater  vigour,  which, 
again,  may  in  all  probability  be  due  to  the  want  of  this 
very  necessary  natural  aid.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  some  of  these  gems  inhabit  the 
hedgerows  of  Ceylon — the  Cornwall,  so  to  speak,  of 
ihe  Indian  peninsula — a  promontory  influenced  by  the 
sea  temperatures,  and  that  others  come  from  the  island 
of  Java,  situated  at  a  like  distance  from  the  equator  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  cannot  fail  to  surmise  that  these 
are  cogent  reasons  why  more  air  should  be  afforded 
them  than  it  is  our  custom  to  give  under  artificial  treat- 
ment. Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
honoured  tutor,  the  late  Mr.  May,  of  Durdham  Down, 
•was  much  more  liberal  in  this  matter  of  giving  air  than 
is  generally  considered  to  be  good  for  them.  At  the 
above  named  nursery  Mr.  May  grew  them  during  the 


summer  months  in  a  conveniently-formed  frame  within 
tlie  Orchid-house.  I  used  to  give  air  to  this  frame  be- 
times in  the  morning,  and  sprinkled  the  plants  and 
internal  surfaces  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
same  time  shutting  them  down  for  the  night.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  add  how  well  they  prospered,  even 
though  they  were  but  youthful  introductions  at  that 
time.  I  advise,  therefore,  that  they  should  receive  a  little 
air  daily  for  a  time,  even  such  as  are  constantly  gro\vn 
under  hand-glasses.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  the  plants 
at  this  date  to  daily  wash  or  swill  the  glass  in  clear 
water,  replacing  it  without  attempting  to  wipe  it  dry, 
which  is  not  necessary.  To  maintain  as  much  vigour 
as  possible  in  the  plants  all  flower-spikes  should  be 
pinched  back  after  they  have  attained  to  a  little  firm- 
ness and  are  not  so  succulent  as  to  decay,  and  in  doing 
so  bring  danger  or  disaster  to  the  hearts  of  the  shoots 
from  whence  they  proceed.  Of  course  all  moss  or  green 
moss-like  formations  should  be  kept  from  them  by 
periodical  cleanings,  &c.  The  Carolina  "flycatcher," 
Dion<sa  tnuscipula,  should  now  be  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  cool  semi-shady  aspect,  or  where  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  70°  to  75°  is  likely  to  exist,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  sunshine.  Place  the  pot  or  pan  containing 
it  in  another  one  containing  water,  and  haul  a  bell- 
glass  over  the  plant,  so  tilted,  however,  that  air  may 
be  freely  and  constantly  afforded  under  its  sides.  Many 
quaint  Bromeliaceous  plants,  such  as  ALchmcas^ 
Tillandsias,  Billbergias.,  and  the  like,  should,  imme- 
diately they  have  partly  matured  the  young  growths, 
be  fully  and  freely  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
with  abundance  of  air  of  a  proper  temperature.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  well-known  yE.  fulgens, 
with  others  of  its  allies,  are  at  least  serai-epiphytal, 
growing  aloft  in  the  clefts  of  trees  in  South  America, 
and  that  they  require  w^ater  in  abundance  at 
the  roots,  and  plenty  of  humidity  generally  during  the 
season  of  active  growth.  Subsequently  they  must 
have  a  drying,  somewhat  arid  period,  so  as  to  ripen 
efficiently  the  growth  made,  and  to  force  flowers  to  push 
forth.  Encourage  growth  whilst  it  is  being  made,  but 
have  resort  to  extreme  measures  for  ripening  it  imme- 
diately this  has  been  secured.  Blandfordia  nobilis 
will  now  in  most  instances  be  sho\ving  flower  in  some 
stage  or  other.  Cease  to  water  it  so  freely  when  the 
blooms  are  past  their  best.  B.  fiaminea  should  now, 
on  the  contrary,  be  induced  to  make  a  good  growth, 
for  it  will  "come  in"  with  the  earliest  Heaths  in  the 
autumn,  to  afford,  by  its  pretty  blooms,  a  very  pleasing 
contrast.  Specimens  of  Knlosaiitkt-s  should  be  cut 
back  immediately  the  flowers  are  past.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  dry  situation  in  moderate  heat  only,  or 
where  the  sun  cannot,  during  very  hot  weather,  exert 
its  whole  influence  upon  them.  Continue  to  give 
every  possible  attention  to  all  plants  in  preparation  for 
flowering  during  the  coming  winter. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
It  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Pines  that  their  full 
summer  period  of  growth  extends  from  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  hence 
they  should  be  treated  liberally  to  all  the  condi- 
tions favourable  to  a  good  growth.  A  mean  tempera- 
ture of  80°  may  now  be  freely  afforded  by  artificial 
means  by  day,  with  an  increase  of  10°  to  12°  by 
sun-heat,  and  the  customary  decrease  of  10°  or  12°  at 
night  from  that  enjoyed  as  a  mean  by  day.  Make 
up  the  stock  of  the  various  kinds  of  Pines  now 
from  all  strong  suckers  at  hand,  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  larger  the  size  of  the  sucker  cuttings 
the  sooner  will  goodly-sized  plants  be  formed.  It 
is  well  to  remove  these  suckers  from  the  parent  plants 
when  the  fruits  are  ripened,  or  soon  afterwards.  The 
suckers,  moreover,  show  their  fitness  or  removal  by 
possessing  a  brown-looking  tint  around  the  base.  It 
should  be  needless  to  remark  that  these,  whether 
crowns  from  the  apices  of  consumed  fruits,  or  suckers 
from  the  base  of  old  plants,  should  be  laid  aside  for 
a  day  or  two,  that  the  wounds  formed  by  detaching 
them  may  become  healed  over,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proper  sized  pots.  Use  a  rich  porous 
loam  with  manure  in  admixture,  choose  rather  small 
pots,  and  having  three-parts  filled  them  with  this  soil, 
press  it  moderately  firm  ;  make  a  small  hole  therein, 
and  press  the  base  of  the  sucker  firmly  down,  fixing  it 
perfectly  firm  subsequently,  by  filling  in  all  around  with 
more  soil.  Give  a  moderate  watering,  sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  settle  the  soil  to  its  base,  and  then  plunge  the 
pots  into  a  tan-pit  possessing  the  necessary  warmth ; 
or,  if  this  be  not  convenient,  a  bed  may  be  made  up 
of  any  other  kind  of  fermenting  materials.  Attend 
quickly  to  the  final  shifting  into  fruiting  pots  of  all 
large  successionals  needing  this  aid,  as  there  should  be 
no  standing  still  at  this  time.  Progress  in  the  matter 
of  growth  should  not  be  neglected  whilst  the  period 
most  suitable  lasts.  Any  Peach  trees  which  have  been 
forced  in  pots,  and  from  \N'hich  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  should  now  be  turned  out-of-doors  into  the  full 
sun,  and  by  being  constantly  .and  properly  watered, 
should  have  all  the  aid  possible  to  mature  their  wood 
for  next  season's  crop.  These  remarks  apply  equally 
to  most  hardy  orchard-house  fruits,  grown  in  a  like 
manner.  To  neglect  them  now  in  regard  to  these 
details,  is  to  endanger  greatly  the  crops  that  might  be 
anticipated  as  the  produce  of  a  following  season, — 
facts  well  known  by  the  professional  gardener,  but 
sometimes   little   heeded    by   the   less   constant  prac- 
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Regulate  Fig  trees  by  cutting  out  all  ill-placed 
shoots  or  any  of  very  rampant  growth,  thereby  affording 
a  proper  amount  of  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  Beyond 
this,  I  do  not  advise  pruning  Figs  too  severely  at  this 
time.  Nail  all  main  or  subsidiary  shoots  well  against 
the  walls,  to  neutralise  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
wind,  storm-,,  &c.  Fruit  trees  may  now  in  a  general 
way  be  budded.  This  is  done  in  a  similar  way  to  Rose 
budding,  and  is  a  very  handy  means  in  able  hands  of 
making  up  unsightly  vacancies  in  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  parterre,  now  becoming  somewhat  gay,  even 
amidst  the  general  gloom  we  have  experienced,  will, 
in  connection  with  all  flower-beds,  need  very  fre- 
quent attention.  Peg  down  and  regulate  all  strong- 
growing'  kinds  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratmns, 
Tropceohims,  &c. ,  and  by  such  aids  induce  all  vacancies 
to  become  well  filled.  Take  oflf  and  transplant  the 
early-struck  layers  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees.  Cut 
them  clean  off  from  the  old  stools,  and  remove  them 
very  carefully  with  every  root  attached  ;  then  remove 
the  old  part  of  the  old  stem  which  remains  beyond  the 
young  roots  neatly  with  a  sharp-edged  knife.  It  is  best 
to  prepare  good  rich  nursery  beds  for  them,  where  they 
may  be  planted  out  somewhat  thickly  until  the  middle 
of  October,  following  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
open  borders  if  necessary,  or  be  transferred  to  pots  for 
placing  into  cool  frames  to  better  protect  them  during 
the  winter  following.  Perennial  and  biennal  plants 
which  were  sown  early  should  also  be  now  transplanted. 
These  consist,  amongst  others,  of  Pyramidal  or 
Canterbury  Bells,  Rose  Campions,  Wallflowers,  Holly- 
hocks, Sweet  Williams,  Columbines,  and  the  like.  All 
kinds  of  hedges  maintained  in  a  clipped  state  within 
pleasure  grounds,  consisting  of  Privet,  Box,  Yew, 
holly,  Hornbeam,  Beech,  Thorn,  &c.,  should  now  be 
neatly  clipped.  Laurels  and  the  like  will  need  pruning 
back  also,  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds,  and  from 
encroaching  upon  such  other  plants  as  may  be  growing 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Creepers  or  climbing 
plants  upon  walls  or  other  trellis  work  will  also  now 
want  considerable  attention.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep 
them  well  in  order  by  anticipating  their  wants,  than  by 
permitting  them  to  run  wild  as  it  were,  or  to  exceed 
their  proper  limits. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  all  choice  stocks  of 
Potatos  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  and  by  this,  the 
only  means  possible,  to  ward  off  in  some  measure  the 
dire  disease  which  seems  to  be  but  too  universal  within 
garden  walls  as  in  the  open  fields.  Evidence  adduced 
by  trustworthy  correspondents  not  long  ago  in  these 
pages,  confirms  the  fact  that  Potatos  taken  up  in  a 
moderately  matured  state  are,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
better  for  seed  thansuch  as  are  overripened  in  the  ground 
before  they  are  taken  up.  What  a  season  for  vege- 
table growers  !  How  hopefully  is  Celery  and  the  winter 
stuff  got  out.  I  advise,  however,  that  too  "frim"  a 
growth  should  not  be  encouraged,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  check  all  too  robust  Broccoli.  I  even  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  any  too  strong  growing  kinds  be  pulled 
up  and  transplanted  or  dibbled  back  into  the  rows 
again,  and  that  mainly  for  this  reason.  We  have  it 
upon  record  that  a  very  sharp  winter  sometimes  follows 
a  "dripping"  summer;  hence  the  more  fibre  we  can 
get  into  such  plants  the  better.  Besides,  large  sappy 
leaves  at  this  period  of  growth  are  no  great  incentives  to 
the  production  of  good  heads  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Of 
course  I  refer  alone  to  such  kinds  as  stand  the  long 
winter  through.  Prepare  a  good  piece  of  ground  for 
the  main  crop  of  Winter  Spinach.  Sow  a  moderate 
batch  of  Cabbage  seeds  ;  also  a  succession  of  Endive, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Lettuce,  in  quantities 
according  to  the  demand.  Pull  up  Garlick  and  Shallots, 
and  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  to  ripen  off.  Give  to 
Globe  Artichokes  and  spring-sown  Cauliflowers  some 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  manure-water  between 
showers.  Give  also  such  aids  to  the  Cardoons  already 
making  a  sturdy  growth  if  all  necessary  attention  has 
been  afforded.  Stop  all  the  points  of  the  young  shoots 
of  Tomatos.  Do  this  decisively,  as  they  are  already 
very  backward,  and  to  attempt  too  much  with  them 
will  only  militate  against  securing  a  good  fair  crop. 
W.  E. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Cultivation  of  Tall  Cacti.— The  tall 
Cacti  are  plants  of  very  easy  culture,  but  they  scarcely 
appear  to  be  general  favourites.  'S'et  no  one  can  have 
seen  the  beautiful  specimens  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  exhibited— those,  for  instance,  shown  by  the 
late  Mr.  Green — without  admiring  them.  Some 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  habit  of  many  of  the 
tribe  is  unsightly,  and  the  blooming  season  of  short 
duration  ;  but  the  same  objection  may  be  raised  in  the 
case  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants,  and  to  meet 
difticulties  of  this  nature  it  is  merely  necessaiy  to  call 
to  our  aid  the  practice  and  the  intelligence  of  our  most 
skilful  manipulators,  to  teach  us  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid.  The  propagation  of  tall -growing  Cacti  by 
means  of  cuttings  is  simple  enough.  It  is  of  some  im- 
portance that  the  cuttings  should  be  prepared  by  the 
aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  for  if  the  wound  be  bruised  the 
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chances  are  that  the  cutting  will  decay.  When  taker 
ofi  they  should  be  potted  into  dry,  gritty,  open  soil,  oi 
they  should  be  partially  dried  by  being  laid  by  on  r 
di-y  shelf  for  a  week  or  lo  days.  I  generally  put  thr£< 
or  four  cuttings  into  2  or  3-inch  pots,  according  to  th( 
size  of  the  cuttings.  The  soil  used  fur  this  purpose  is 
composed  of  three-fourths  of  road  grit,  with  iht 
remainder  mellow  loam,  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish, 
all  tolerably  fine.  The  cuttings  being  of  a  very  succu- 
lent nature,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  humid 
atmosphere,  but  on  a  dry  shelf  in  some  warm  and 
house,  where  they  can  be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  be  found  to  emit  roots  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  may  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  plenty  of  drainage,  such  as  charcoal 
or  old  mortar.  As  the  plants  grow  they  must  b( 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  using  the  soil  somewhat  coarse: 
ateach  successive  shift,  and  giving  abundant  drainage 
this  is  essential,  as  the  plants,  although  required  to  be 
liberally  watered  when  growing  and  blooming,  require 
that  the  water  should  percolate  freely,  and  dry  off 
quickly.  One  or  two  waterings  during  the  flowering 
season  with  weak  manure  water  will  assist  the  bloom 
ing  materially.  During  the  dormant  months  of  winte 
very  few  waterings  will  be  necessary.  As  regards 
tying  and  training,  the  plants  may  be  made  to  assume 
a  variety  of  forms  according  to  the  taste  of  the  culti- 
vator. If  large  plants  be  the  object,  liberal  shifts, 
with  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  a  cool  green- 
house will  greatly  assist  them,  especially  if  the  pots 
could  be  plunged  in  a  dry,  half-spent  tan  or  bark  bed. 
The  soil,  too,  may  consist  of  a  small  portion  of  peat, 
chopped  up,  but  not  too  small,  and  of  very  old 
thoroughly-decomposed  cow-manure,  added  to  equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  road  grit,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  pulverised  stone.  The  season  of 
blooming  can  be  prolonged  by  removing  the  plants 
into  a  cool  house,  and  well  shading  them  from  intense 
sun-heat.  .Should  they  become  at  all  sickly,  and  the 
soil  about  the  roots  sour  and  stagnant,  they  may  be 
carefully  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  repotted  into 
smaller  pots,  the  shoots  being  pruned  and  regidated, 
and  the  whole  subjected  to  the  treatment  advised  for 
plants  when  rapid  growth  is  desired.  In  such  cases 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  and  judicious  in  the  appli( 
tion  of  water.  F.  K.,  in  " Florist  and  Pomologist." 

The   Red   Clover,   which   is  now  naturalised 
many  parts  of  the   United  States,  was  introduced  ii 
general    cultivation  in  Chester  county,    Pennsylvan 
between  the  years  1790  and  1792,  the  price  of  the  seed 
at  that  time   being   16  dols.   per  bush.     According  ti 
Watson's  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  Bartram  had  field 
of   it   before   the   American    revolution.     The    whiti 
Clover,  which  is  very  generally  distributed  in  the  States 
may    also    have    been    mtroduced,     although   it  wa 
observed   by  the    roadside,   and  recorded  as   early  a 
1719. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  ;  A  Yomig  Beginner.  If  you  mean  a  botanical 
dictionary,  Paxton's  is  the  best  you  can  get.— y.  Ji., 
Springfield.  Thomson's  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower 
Garden  "  (Blackwood). 

COMFREV  :  A  Corresfividcnt  wishes  to  know  if  any  of 
our  correspondents  can  tell  him  wliv  Comfrey  (Sym- 
phytum) is  called  Hielkr.iut  (Healing  Herb)  in  German? 

Fairy-ring  Fungi.  A.  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  Fairy-ring  Fungi  from  lawns  and  fields,  a  more  than 


Mhis 


Ft;NGUS  ON  Yi 
fureus,  Fr.  ; 
Transactions, 

Names  of  Plants  ;  F.  Cuncv.  Ligustrum  sinense 
(Lour.).— j^.  C.  C.  D.  I,  Achillea  millefolium,  the 
Yarrow,  or  Milfoil  ;  2,  Crepis  virens,  the  Hawks 
Beard  ;  3,  Capsella  bursa-pastoris,  Shepherd's  Purse  ; 
4,  Euphorbia  exigua,  Corn  Spurge.—//.  //.  C.  The 
white-flowered  Salvia  is  S.  pratensis,  var.  alba  :  the 
blue-flowered  Labiate  is  no  Salvia,  but  is  the  Nepeta 
macrantha  of  Ledebour,  which  also  bears  the  Linnean 
name  of  Dracocephalum  sibiricum,  and  is  a  most 
charming  plant.  Native  of  Siberia  and  the  Himalaya. 
—7.  //.  C.  (Mells).  1,  Exceedingly  crushed,  and  quite 
discoloured  when  it  reached  us,  but  no  doubt  is  an 
example  of  Crinum  capense,  rather  naiTower-Ieaved  than 
usual.  2.  A  wtll-known  Cape  bulb,  Eucomis  punctata, 
and  was  a  very  fine  example;  the  others  are  Cyrtan- 
thus  angustifolius  and  Funkia  ovata  lancifolia.-  fr'.  T. 
Impossible  to  name  them  from  single  leaves, — 
y.  //.  F.  I,  Selaginella  caulescens.— A',  &=  S.  Cam- 
panula garganica.  Ten. — /?.  Slienton.  Alonsoa  caulia- 
lata,  R.  &  P.  (A.  Warscewiczii,  RegeVj.—A.  S. 
Primula    villosa,     Jacq.    (see    Hot.    Mag.,    t.    14).  — 

C.  W.  S.    Your  Dendrobium  is  entirely  distinct  from 

D.  primulinum  and  D.  macrophyllum.  In  so  vast  a 
genus  we  cannot  pretend  to  identify  species  unless  infor- 
mation as  to  their  habit  and  habitat  is  supplied.  But 
your  Dendrobe  is  a  poor  thing.— ^/  Subicriker.  The 
common  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europ.-ea. — Dab.  Centran- 
thus  ruber.—//.  M.  i,  Agrostis  vulgaris;'  2,  Avena 
pubescens  ;  3,  Aira  c!cspitosa.--rK  E.  i,  SomeChara, 
we  cannot  tell  the  species  ;  2,  Myriophyllum,  probably 
M.  spicatum  (no  flowers). 

Peach  Trees  :  W.  Stevens.  The  condition  of  your 
Peach  tree  is  exactly  like  what  has  been  submitted  10 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
several  times  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  suggest  the  cause  without  personal  inspection.  You 
should  remark  whether  the  tree  is  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  or  to  drip  from  above,  which  is 


quite  able  to  produce  such  an  effect.  The  foliage 
seems  over-luxuriant.  M.  J.  B. 

Prize  Money:  W.  C.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  rule  of  the 
London  societies  to  pay  the  prize-money,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  to  the  person  in  whose  name  the  entries 
and  the  exhibitions  have  been  made. 

Rose  Fungus  :  A  Northern  Kcoder.  Your  Roses  are 
attacked  by  a  parasitic  Fungus.  Coleosporium  pingue, 
which  is  so  prevalent  this  year  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  its  destniction  by  picking  off  the  leaves  and 
burning  them,  which  is  the  only  remedy.  M.  J.  B.— 
P.  H.  The  Fungus  on  your  Rose  leaves  is  Aregma 
mucronatum.  We  know  of  no  remedy.  The  yellow 
Fungus  is  merely  a  pecuhar  condition  of  the  same 
species.  M.  J.  B. 

Seedling  Cherry  :  Geo.  Rawlings.  We  cannot  see 
that  the  seedling  Cherry  differs  in  any  respect  from  the 
Morello.  It  is  too  acid  for  cultivation  as  a  dessert 
fruit. 

Syringing  Cattleyas  :    R.   C.  Not  in   the    growing 

Vasculum  r  A  Young  Botanist.  Capital  boxes  of  this 
kind  are  made  by  Mr.  James  How,  2,  Foster  Lane, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Vines  and  Mildew:  D.  Your 'Vines  seemed  to  be  but 
slightly  aftected  with  this  pest.     We  can  only  advise 
you  to  persevere  in  the  application  of  sulphur,  and  to 
employ  a  suitable  amount  of  fire-heat  to  enable  you 
ventilate  thoroughly  and  constantly. 


"W^ 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and    BAILIFF),    of   vaiious    qualificacio 


ilRRATA. — There  are  two  or  three  errors  in  my  letter 
on  "  Caterpillars  and  Fruit  Trees."  at  p.  942.  "  C//sio, 
campa  Neustria "  should  be  C//siocampa ;  HybOTnia 
should  be  Hyb^mia  ;  Nomatus  should  be  N^matus 
Trochil»»a  should  be  1xoA\ilium.  H.  Harpur-Crcwe. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— J u^y  27. 
A  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing  here  in  most  of  it; 
branches.  The  northern  markets  still  take  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  soft  goods,  which  have  been  better  ir 
quality  the  last  few  days.  We  have  heavy  importations, 
chiefly  in  Apricots  and  Plums.  Hothouse  Grapes  ar« 
now  very  plentiful,  and  the  price  rules  low.  No  improve- 
ment can  be  noticed  in  the  demand  for  hothouse  Pines, 
which  are  more  plentiful  than  they  have  been  for  some 
the  West  Indian  ones  still  being  very  abundant 


and  good.     In   the  Potato  market  there  i 
supply,  principally  from  Kent,  very  few  indeed  co 
from    the   Channel    Islands,    the  disease  being 
there. 


bad 


Vegetables. 


Asparagus,  p.  bundle 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 

:s,  p.  bunch  . . 

French,      per 


French  Beans,  d 


Herbs,  per  bunch 

Potatos,  New  Round,  6s. 


o—  I  6 
i—  o  6 


Horse  Radish.p. bun.  30 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  o  9- 
—  French  Cos,  each  o  g  - 
Muphrooms,  p.  pott.  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  ..04 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..04 
Peas,  per  quart  . .  10  - 
Radishes,  round,  per 

Rhubarb,  p.  bundle  o  3  - 
Shallots,  per  lb.    ..08- 


Kidneys.  8j. 


WANTED,    a    Gentleman,   as    MANAGER    of   the 
Pine-apple   Nursery  and  Seed   Business,   St.    John's   Wot 
London,  W.     A  liberal  salarj'  will  be  given   to  an  energetic  man.  w 
thoroughly   understands  the   business.     Good  references   required, 
Apply  Brst  to  Mr.  JONES  at  the  Nursery. 


Thinning  Grapes,  and  Slopping  the  Shoots  of  \'inc! 
stand,  and   have  had  considerable  experience  of, 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  pariii_i  1    iI    ■  !m  1.  ■ 
Plant  Stock  for  Sale  to  the  Trade.     1  -h        :,;':, 

MEREDrrHl'The* 


^'inSS!,; 


dcn,V.C 


Nursery  Work, 

scs.     A  knowledge 
ispensable.  Wages 


^X;^  ANTED,   at  Mr.  Goodinge's,  East  Lane  Bridg 

rnmlir.ii.r-,",    i,,  i.V'-  .■h-.r—   r.(  ,-,   s..,-.!!    N  Mr'^'^n'      Must   understai 

\\"  ■•'■'; ■';" 

ANI  !■  I  I    111  , Ill  I  iiKin's  Estabhshment,  a  MAN 

andWll  1„  u.  :,,t  ..„  J,M..u.iiscs,  The  Man  must  llmroughly 
understand  the  .M.iiir,;;<mtnt  ,.f  M.lch  Cows,  Poultry,  Pigs,  S:c.,  and 
be  able  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the  Farmyard,  uhich.  with 
the  Stock,  is  rerjuired  to  be  kept  in  t'ood  order  ;  the  \\'il'c  must  also  be 

Man  must  nut  be  over  40,  and  must  have  a  character  that  will  bear 
the  strictest  investigation  for  honesty  and  sobriety.  Ajpood  PLOUGH 
ind  DRILL  MAN  may  also  hear  o(  a  situation.— E.  H.  G.,  Woodford 


Gardeners. 
"D     S.  ■WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  slating  that 
JJ.   he  has  uptin  his  GARDENERS'  REGISTER  many  Men  of 

HEAD^GARDlfNItR,  GARbll^ER  Ld'°BAIUFF,  or"  UNDER. 
GARDENER.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  such  may  rely  upon 
B.  S.  W.  rectimmending  only  those  whose  conduct  and  abilities  are 

"  VicToria'and  FaTa'tiise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.-W. 


'  ARDENER  (Head),  age  40.— J.  Pring,  of  Newsells 

'    Park  Gardens,   Royston,     Herts,  is  open    to  

ng  to  the  death  of  his   employer,  the   Hon.  Mn 


G 


ARDENER  (Head),  in  a  Gentleman's  Establish- 
ment—Married; thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  Good 
s  expected.     Seven  and  a-half  years'  good  personal  character. — 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  without 
family  ;  thorouehly  experienced  and  practical  Man.  Eight  years 
with  a  Nobleman.  Will  not  treat  for  a  single-handed  place. —Reference 
to  Rev.  C.  B.  REID,  Hanworth  House,  Hounslow,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  Age  32,  married  ;  has  had  14 
years'  experience  in  first-class  Gardens,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands Early  Forcing,  Pines  and  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest 
investigation.— J.  S.,  19.  Hill  Street,  Leamington. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Well  up  in  the  Culture  of 
Orchids,  Pines.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  general 
Forcing.;  also  good  Landscape  Gardener.  Wife  good  Dairywoman. 
Good  testimonrals  from  all  situ  at  ions. -A.  M.,  Post  Office,  Hallow, 
Worcester. 


G 


ARDENER   (Head).— Seventeen   years' 

in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  also  a  good 
Gardener.     No  Single-handed  place  treated  with. 

ilham  Nursery,  London.  W. 


Can   be   highly   rccommcni 

J.  CLACK,  Messrs.  Osborn  &  S 


GA-RDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman.— 
Age  ^o,  married,  no  incumbrance;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Growing  of  Pines,  Vines, 
i'caches,  &c.  Good  character  from  last  or  previous  place,  where 
he    served    nine    ^ears    as   Head    Gardener. —J.    B.,    Post    Office, 


ARDENER  (Head),  where 


G_„  _    , „ . 

stands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Stock,  and  Meadow  Land.  C 
A.,  I,  Barton  Cottage,  Eden  Road,  Lower  Norwood, : 


,  Good  reference.- 


G ARDENER  (Head).— Has  held  appointments  in  the 
Gardens  of  Eridge  Castle,  Sion  House,  and  other  First-class 
Establishments:  possesses  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession,  and  can  furnish  references  of  the  highest  order  as  to  ability 
and  personal  character,— E.   W.,  Ash  burn  ham  Park  Nurscrj',  King's 

Road,  Chelsea.  Londo n,  S.W. 

/^^ARDENER    (Head),    to    any   Lady  or  Gentleman 

well  understands  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  also  Dinner-table  Decorations,  &c.— 
Can  be  highly  recommended.  Nine  years'  character.  —  W.  G., 
54,  North  Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 


active  young  Man.     Good  ch; 
averstock  HTII.  London,  N.W. 


To  Nurserymen,  Flonsts,  &c. 

PROPAGATOR,  GROWER,  &c.,in  a  small,  respectable 

Niirserj'.— A    trustworthy,    industrious    Man,    with    a    general 
-wledge  of  the   Trade.   ---'   -■  '-   ■>--  " = -■ 


Windjor,  Be  ks 


ngage  a  Gardener, 


ther  personally  or  by  letter,  with 
y.  and  good  conduct  to  the  Gardener 


he   thoroughly   understands   the  .„ 

i.  Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  &c.,_and  is  generally  well  qualified 

d   pl.icc.^A  young 


Agent,  Chancery  Lane, 

P~ardeS:er~ 


/  1  AKUL.NLK  iU;.iJi.K),  ..-c  -;4.     A  ic.p.'^iable   Man 

pa^rtfcularsrW.  '^S.^Mn    S^mes,    G!^ocerrsrpson,'^^ne3r  ^Slo^ug^h, 
Sliddlcsex. 


.  J..  10,  Park  Grove,  Pattcrsea  Park.  S.\ 


CLERK  and   SALESMAN.— A  young  Man,  who  has 
been  six   years  in  the  Nursery  business.     Willing  to  fill  up  his 
y.    Good  references.— R.  C.  F.,  Eastgatc  Nursery, 


Pctcrh 


To  Nurserymen. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  or  MANAGER  and 
PROPAGATOR.— Thoroughly  understands  the  Propagation 
and  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Heaths,  &a,  Fruit. 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  the  usual  stock  of  a  first-class 
nursery.  First-class  references.— S.  D.,  39,  Elgin  Terrace,  Maida 
Vale,  London,  W. 


vaie,  Lonaon,  w. 

IMPROVER.— A  respectable  young  Man.    age  21.   is 
very  desirous  of  learning  the  Gardening.     No  objection   to  paying 


G 


.ROOM  and  GARDENER.— Age  24  ;  six  years'  gc 
,_ .__  __^   g^  Newsells  Park  Gardens,  Royston,  Hens, 
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MR.    JAMES     ERASER     of    the    late    Firm 
I.  &   T.  Fraser,    Lea    Kridse  RuaJ),  undertakes  HORTICU 
TlfRAL      VALUATIONS      of     every      description,      SALES 
AUCTION,  S[c._Maylands  Farm,  Romford,  Esses,  E. 


Land  Wanted,  near  London. 

WANTED,    a    FEW    ACRES    of   rich,    product! 
GARDEN  GROUND,  ,vithin  a  circle  of  aomiles  of  Lond( 


10  BE  LET,  GARDENS.  PINERIES,  VINERIES, 
ai>d  PEACH  HOUSES,  well  stocked,  and^fittcd^^up^mth^ the 

E.' LEIGH  WRIGHtI  Esq.,  Wigan. 


TO   BE  SOLD,  the   BUSINESS  of  a  SEEDSMAN 
and  FLORIST,  with  lobbing  Eusiiiess,  in  a  first-rate  position. 


tton  Road,  London, 


ELM    COTTAGE,    Taunton.— The 

to  this  complete  Residence  is  full  of  choice 
?erns,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Young, 
preserve  the  collection  would  be  preferred.  A 
Coach-house,  and  Stable  attached. 


,  Messrs.  Hui 


SEED  BUSINESS,  in  1 
r.  Satisfactorj;  reason 
:ility  will  be  given  tor  1 


FLORIST'S  BUSINESS  for  SALE,  in  the  improving 
Town  of  Uppingham,  A  SEED,  VEGETABLE  and  FRUIT 
TRADE  (capable  of  great  extension),  is  connected  therewith.  The 
Premises  are  new,  comprising  two  Greenhouses,  Propagating  Houses, 
so  large  Lights  for  Frames,  and  ever>'  requisite.  About  1600  square 
yards   of  Ground,  with  a  substantiaf  brick  wall  on  three  sides,  and 


■  Road,  Uppingham. 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the 
LEASES,  with  possession,  of  the  old  established  and  well 
CHISWICK  NURSERIES,  comprising  a  substantial  t4- 
Dwclling-house,  with   Seed   Shop  and  Offices  annexed,  two 

f  the  choice  Stove  and 


Cottages  in  ( 


MORRIS,  ; 


K^Thlwhole 
ticulars    apply 


.  Leyt< 


In  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  Towns  of  Germany. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the 
Proprietor,  a  verj-  extensive  HORTICULTURAL  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. It  consists  of  a  fine  comfonablc  Mansion,  good 
Stables    and    Coach-house,    standing    in    a    very    tastefully    laid-out 


St  perfect  system,  laid   m  all   H 
hole  would  be  well  adapted  for 

>n,  and  the  Eusi 

,  (prepaid)  F.  G., 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Fancy  Birds. 

MR.  J-  C.  STEVEN'S  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  on 
TUESUAY.  August  i,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  120  pens  of 
choice      POULTRY.     PIGEONS,     CANARIES,    and     FOREIGN 


Famley  HaU,  near  Otley. 

IMPORTANT    SALE   of   SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  from 
the  Executors  of  the  late  Francis  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  Esq., 
to  announce  that  the  SALE  of  the  entire  and  far-famed  FARNLEY 
HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  will  take  place  on 
TUESDAY,  August  i  next,  being  the  day  previous  to  t 
'    -     lety's  Meeting  at  York,  and  will   consis 


136  Heat 
jlly  bred 


j/ujivuiiiuo  Park,  YorUshire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  honoured  with  :' 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  a 
combe  Park,  Helrasley,  on  THURSDAY,  August  10  nexl 
very  superior  SHORtHORN  BULLS,  and  a  choice  selet 
COWS  and  HEIFERS,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Feversham.  which  have  been  long  and  carefully  bred  from  tl 

been  used,  principally  of  tlie  Kirklevington  blood. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application 
McLaughlin,  Duncombe  Park  Office.  Helmsley;  or 
STRAFFORD,  t3.  Fusion  Sq  


M' 


Bnckland,  near  Farlngdon. 

important  SALE  of  SOUTHDOVVNS 
STRAFFORD    has    received 
3unce  that  the  ANNUAL  SALE  by  AUCTION 
BRED  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  belonging  to  Sir  Willia 
morton,    Bart.,   will    take    place  at   Bucklan(- 
FRIDAY,  August  25  next,  when  80  full-mouth 
will  be  ofTcrcd.  as  well  as  30  Rams, 
season  :  amongst  them  will  be  fou 

Catalogues,  with  particulars,  n 
GEO,  T.  WILLIAjfS,    at    Bucklanu,  near    r 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London.  N. 


wes  and  30  Theavc; 

h  will  be  let  for  ih, 

plendid  Prize  Rams  at  th< 

lad  on  application  to  Mr 


Bulbrldge  Farm,  Wilts, 

Ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Great  Western  and  South- AVestern 

Railway  Stations  at  Wilton. 

ANNUAL  SALE  and  LETTING  of  RAM   LAMBS  and  RAMS  of 

the  IMPROVED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREED. 

MESSRS.  EWER  and  WINSTANLEY  will  SELL 
and  LET  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Bulbrldge  Farm, 
Wilts,  on  WEDNESDAY.  August  2,  at  i  o'clock  (Refreshments  at 
t2),  about  ijo  RAM  LAMBS  and  RAMS,  of  the  Improved  Hampshire 
Down  Breed,  the  property  of  Mr.  lames  Rawlence. 

Mr.  Rawlence  has  been  awarded  during  the  present  year  Five  Prizes 
for  his  Sheep  exhibited  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Show  at  Guitdfc  


gc,  and   Fil 
The  Exprt 


Prije  'for°lhear^'g''Rams.  Firs 
1  Second  for  Shearling  Ewes  ;  ; 


Trains  on    the   South- Western   Rail 


Model  Farm,  Upper  'Wincliendon,  Bucks, 

Seven  miles  each  from  Aylesbury,  on  the  London  and  North-W 
Railway,  and  Thame  on  the  Great  Western,  and  four  mile: 
the  Quainton  Road  Station  on  the  Aylesburv'  and  Buckii 
Line,  at  all  of  which  Stations  Conveyances  will  be  ready  t< 
the  Morning  Trains,  returning  in  time  for  the  Evening  Trail 

MR.  JOHN  TREADWELL  has  fi.xed  his  ANNUAL 
SALE    of    about   SIXTY    OXFORDSHIRE    SHEARLIN 
RAMS,  and  a  few  OLDER  SHEEP,  for  WEDNESDAY.  August 
at  half-past  2,  prompt  (Luncheori 


!  obtained  during  the  past  foi 
1  Second  Prizes,  including  last 
igham,  and  London  ;  and  this 
:    Royal    Agricultural   Society's 


'Bath   and   West  of  England   Show 
hey  may  be  seen  previously 
UMFORD,  Auctioneer,  Chilton  Park,  Thame,  Oxc 


Important  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Sliortlioms  at  York. 

.  ^„       .^ .^^„         ■„      ^,,LL     I 

THURS- 


Y^ 
Jid  othei 


abou\VoRTYv*erysu'pe'Vior''sHORTHC)'RNS,  from  the  Herd  b'eloni 
to  the  Rev.  J.  D. /elTcrson,  of  Thicket  Priory.    A 

(24,175)  are  the  sires  of  the  majority,  the  lat'ter  being  included  in  the 
sale.  The  stock,  which  consists  principally  of  young  animals, 
including  several  Yearling  Bulls,  is  very  promising. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  BEARLAND,  at 
Thicket  Triory,  York;  or  of  Mr.  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham 
Place,  London,  W. 


Cboice  Orcblds  and  Ferns. 

M  R.J.   C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  jfTH  HE     LANDS     IMPROVEMENT     COMPANY, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W.C,  on      i  (Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Purliament.) 

i..„.ir^^Tr-.>^.,r     .y^ygj  ^^  gj  half-past  r2  o'clock  precisely,  several         Drainage,  Reclamation,  Farm  Buildings,  Labourers' Cottages,  &c- 
lished  ORCHIDS,  including  line  plants  of  choice  Directors 


WEDNESDAY, 

OdontoglL-„ 

"Vandas,  Aerides,  Masdei 
Chysis,  Blctias,  Uvlias, 
Angraicums,    Sobralias, 

ALLAMANDAS,  "l.ATi 


J£^'> 


^Z&S. 


5NS,     ALOES,     ANTHURIl 
CIBOTIUMS,  MUSAS,  &c. 


HlgMy  Important  Sale 

Of  the  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  of   ORCHIDS  FORMED 
by  S.   RUCKER,  Esq.,  at  WANDSWORTH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  have  purchased  the  entire 
COLLECTION,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  the  8th  and  gth  of  August,  at  hall  past  .2  o'clock 
of  the  above  magnificent  lot  of 


- .;.-E,  unmatchable  V 

PHAL/ENOPSIS,  sp]endid  specimens. 

;"o'f''airt'he 


J^i.fe,m,ns. 


ENSIS 

"lAiAA  ELEGANS,  the  b 
All  the  Plants  are  in    fin. 


S,  SCHILLERIANA,  and  GRANDI- 

r.LICHIANA,  and  LAGENARIA,  in 

i.d  bcauiilul  varieties  of  CATTLEYAS  EXONI- 


U,      SCHILLERIANA 

ety,  &c. 

tion,  and  many  ; 


IMPORTANT    SALE  ■  _        

HOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS,    THOMAS   AND   GEORGE    HARROLD 

Thnmi,    '  i        ,    I     ,,,,,, rth    House,    Hinckley,   to   SELL    by 

COM  1  >    i  I      ,     '        I    .  ,  1    '..id'oREENHOUSEVLANTs"',  and  I 
quanm,    ,;  M   I    Ills,    ii.  I  SUCCESSION  PINES,  &c. 


,  Reclamation, 


UTILISATION     of    SEWAGE.-The    Company    also    ad> 
ciney  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irriealion. 
The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
Iple  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

information,  apply  to   GRANVILl 
„    „    Uircclor,    No,  i,  Great    George    '. 


I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvilleR.H.Somersct.Ej 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman), 
oney,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  p 
t,  including  the  Erection  of  Cotta 

r  Glebe  Lands. 


RYUER,   Esq-.    Managi 


M 


ANCHESTER    a 

TURAL  SOCIETY.- 
TEMBER  NEXT  may 


LIVERPOOL    AGRICUL- 


PKIZES.  including  i;ioo  for  the  best  Hunter,  iSo  for  the  best  Short 
i  Bull,  upwards  of  £220  for  Dogs,  £250  for  Poultrj-,  upwards  o 
3r  Pigs,  and  f^oo  for  Sheep.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  i 


Condition  of  tie  Fruit  Crops,  1871. 

HE       GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE      and 

AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  SATURDAY,  August  12, 
contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDl- 
IN  of  the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  UNITED  KINGDO.M. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.      Price  sd. ;  post  free,  si-id. 
iblished    by    W.    RICHARDS.    41.  Wellington    Street,    Covent 


State  of  the  Crops,  1871. 


IHE      GARDENERS'       CHRO.NICLE 


SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1871. 


MEETINGS  : 
I  Annual  Meeti 
\      Ireland,  at 


HINTS  on  Snatch  Crops  and  double  green 
crops  can  hardly  come  amiss  when  beef  is 
\od.  apound ;  and  if  the  subject  has  no  longer  the 
attraction  of  novelty,  it  possesses  a  still  more 
substantial  interest  from  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages that  are  reaped  by  increasing  the  green 
crops  of  the  farm. 

We  fear  the  present  season  will  be  late  and 
unfavourable  for  sowing  snatch  crops  on  stubbles, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  repeat  what  has  been 
often  urged  in  reference  to  growing  Trifolitim, 
Turnips,  Tares,  Rye,  &c.,  on  stubbles,  previous  to 
next  season's  Turnips  ;  but  as  wc  are  likely  to 
be  disappointed  in  these  crops,  except  on  the 
earliest  and  most  favourable  soils,  we  propose  to 
call  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cabbage, 
to  be  grown  on  next  year's  fallow  as  a  snatch 
crop,  followed  by  a  succession  crop  of  Cabbage, 
or  transplanted  Mangel,  or  Turnips. 

There  are  two  ways  of  managing— ist,  sowing 
now,  i.e.,  in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  trans- 
planting in  the  field  in  November  ;  2d,  sheltering 
the  plants  in  seed-beds  during  the  winter,  and 
transplanting  them  early  in  spring. 

The  first  is  the  garden  plan  for  early  Cabbages, 
to  heart  in  May  and  June  ;  and  where  there  is 
no  danger  from  game  it  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
second  is  the  safer  plan  where  there  are  rabbits 
or  hares,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  ready  for 
folding  before  June  and  July,  and  cannot  then  be 
followed  by  anything  more  useful  than  Turnips. 
In  both  cases  the  Cabbages  are  a  manuring  and 
cleaning  crop.  They  must  themselves  be  well 
manured  ;  and  they  introduce  fatting  tegs,  cake, 
&c.,  on  the  land  and  prepare  it  for  the  second 


jrccn    crop. 


will   be   folded  or   removed. 


W( 


rPHI 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
{Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  1  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Corn- 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 
John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.                          Edward  John  Hutchlns,  Esq. 
Kenry  William  Curr?e,  Esq.            |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C,B. 
Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural   Improvements    of    every   kind    are  executed  by  the 
-_  .u-   _,,.i...  .1 —paid  to  Landowners  who  prefer 


The  outlay,  with  all  olfic 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rer 


ly  agreement  with    their  Landlords, 
expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 


UTILISATIO. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewer 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The  outlay  in  respect 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  Kjoss,  or  by  a  terminable 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal  amount 


know  of  no  other  method  by  which  50  or  60  tons 
of  green  food  may  be  grown  in  a  year  by  ordi- 
nary farming,  and  the  land  improved  at  the 
same  time. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  cultivation,  if 
the  Cabbages  are  for  early  folding,  an  early  sort 
should  be  sown,  unless  you  sow  a  large  hardy 
kind,  or  the  Thousand-headed  Cabbage,  in 
spring,  and  transplant  them  after  Tares,  early 
Peas,  Potatos,  iSic,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  root-crop,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  the 
land  the  benefit  of  a  double  green  crop.  Re- 
turning, however,  from  this  digression  ;  for  the 
early  sort  the  land  should  be  in  good  heart  and 
tillage,  and  dunged  and  ploughed  in  Noveinber, 
and  the  plants  set  at  30  inches  by  2  feet.  At  this 
distance  the  number  of  plants  required  will  be 
8712  per  acre  ;  the  quantity  of  seed  will  be  i  lb. 
if  it  be  good,  and  it  should  be  sown  thinly  in  the 
seed-bed.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  in 
spring,  the  plants  should  be  hoed  to  encourage 
their  growth. 

The  same  general  rules  will  apply  to  the  grow- 
ing of  Cabbages  at  the  other  seasons,  except  that 
the  larger  varieties  may  be  planted  a  yard  by 
30  inches  apart,  and  only  5S00  plants  will  be 
required  for  an  acre  of  land. 

With  respect  to  tillage  we  hesitate  to  give 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  land.  The 
Cabbage,  if  planted  in  spring,  requires  the  same 
tillage  as  would  be  required  for  Mangel,  and  if 
planted  in  summer  and  autumn  it  requires 
similar  tillage  as  for  Turnips.  The  reader  will 
determine  the  points  of  cultivation  according  to 
the  character  of  his  soil.     There  is,  however,  one 
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rule  we  may  mention  :  dung  should  not  be 
ploughed  under  with  a  furrow  exceeding  5  inches 
or  perhaps  6  inches,  in  depth.  The  nearer  it  is 
to  the  surface,  the  sooner  the  plants  will  come 
away  and  commence  vigorous  growth  ;  and  the 
deeper  the  dung  is  covered,  the  longer  they  will 
be  in  starting,  and  possibly  they  may  break  down 
altogether. 

Plants  feed  chiefly  at  the  surface,  where  atmo- 
spheric influences  are  greatest,  and — not  to 
discuss  the  matter  on  scientific  grounds — even 
garden-farmers,  whose  annual  purchase  of  dung 
is  perhaps  1000  tons  per  100  acres,  take  care  not 
to  cover  it  too  deeply  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Onions, 
which  must  be  started  quickly,  they  apply  the 
whole  of  an  enormous  dressing  at  the  surface,  in 
a  rotten  state,  and  do  not  cover  it  at  all.  A 
dressing  of  guano  at  the  time  of  hoeing  will,  of 
course,  be  useful. 

Having  folded  the  Cabbages,  the  stalks  should, 
if  necessary,  be  raked  into  the  furrows,  or 
removed  by  boys  as  the  land  is  ploughed.  It 
will  depend  on  circumstances  whether  the  land 
will  require  twice  ploughing  or  not.  Garden 
farmers,  from  whose  book  we  are  borrowing  a 
leaf,  very  seldom  plough  twice  for  any  crop.  The 
heavy  dressings  make  their  land  friable.  Manure 
ill  large  quantities  changes  even  stiff  land  into  a 
kinder  soil,  which  is  worked  much  more  easily, 
and  it  also  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  crops  to 
maturity  eight  days  earlier. 

If  the  Cabbages  were  folded  and  the  land  pro- 
perly cultivated  not  later  than  July  I,  there  is  no 
second  crop  so  desirable  as  Mangel,  provided 
they  are  transplanted  about  the  above  date,  or, 
in  favourable  weather,  and  on  land  in  high  con 
dition,  up  to  July  10.  The  Mangel  seed  should 
have  been  sown  in  beds  at  the  usual  time  in 
April  or  early  in  May.  There  is  no  root  crop, 
not  even  Kohl  Rabi,  which  transplants  better 
than  Mangel.  During  this  showery  seasor 
saw  scores  of  acres  of  transplanted  Mangel, 
which  received  only  a  few  days'  check  by 
removal. 

Mangel  should  be  hoed  so  soon  as  they  have 
taken  good  hold  of  the  ground.  The  cost  of 
transplanting  the  small  plants  referred  to  in  this 
article  is  generally  i.v.  per  1000,  or  about  6^.  an 
acre,  for  several  of  the  crops  named.  In  many 
instances  the  advantages  of  transplanting  prove 
greater  than  the  costs,  considering  that  time  is 
gained  for  tillage  and  double  crops  are  obtained, 


accommodation  provided  for  the  houses,  and  wi; 
not  be  allowed  much  longer  to  pollute  the 
neighbouring  river.  It  must  be  cleansed,  and  a 
great  surface  of  soil,  whose  surface  and  whose 
substance  is  occupied  by  living  plants,  is  the 
only  practicable  agency"  for  this  purpose.  Being 
thus  shut  up  to  irrigation,  let  us  load  on  this 
water  all  the  filthy  but  fertilising  matter  it  can 
carry,  and  thus  increase  the  produce  and  the 
profit  of  our  cleansing  machinery — let  us,  in  fact, 
universally  adopt  the  water-closet  and  discard 
the  privy. 

We  have  come  to  the  conviction  in  this 
country  that  the  provision  of  cesspools  for  clean- 
ness sake  in  the  midst  of  wells  for  water  supply 
is  both  disgusting  and  unwholesome — that  a 
water  supply  of  adequate  amount  from  without 
the  town  necessitates  some  remedy  for  sewage 
pollution — and  that  sewage  irrigation  is  the  only 
remedy  that  is  at  once  successful  and  pro- 
ductive. 

We  can  leave  our  German  critics  for  their 
ridicule  of  English  wastefulness  and  sneers  at 
English  cleanliness  to  the  statistics  of  scaveng- 
ing and  health ;  and  for  their  "  facts,"  which 
'  everybody  "  on  this  subject  knows,  we  can  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mechi. 


If  any  one  could  convince  the  town  popu 
lations  of  England  that  they  have  committed  a 
great  blunder  in  adopting  water-closets,  Sewers 
and  Sewage  Irrig.\tion,  it  would  be  our  clever 
correspondent,  Herr  Beta,  of  Berlin  (see 
p.  956).  He  knows  that  the  whole  system  is 
doomed— all  Germany  knows  that  Mr.  Mechi 
has  given  up  the  liquid  plan  of  applying  manure 
— everybody  knows  that  LlERNUR'S  -vacuum 
carts  for  emptying  cesspools  is  a  perfect  success, 
whether  as  a  sanitary  or  an  economical  institu- 
tion, or  for  the  mere  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
the  arrangement.  "The  glorious  waves  that 
surround  England  make  her  winters  warm  and 
her  summers  cool  [and  so  they  favour  the  irri- 
gation remedy  for  the  sewage  nuisance]  :  they 
make  her  rivers  broad  and  full,  her  air  pure  and 
everchanging,  and  her  people  rich  and  gene- 
rous, so  that  they  can  afford  to  squander 
money  and  manure  in  sewers,  water-carriage, 
irrigation — even  irrigation  dinners — all  for  the 
sake  of  the  comfort  of  their  national  economists." 
So  says  our  German  critic,  who  then  proceeds  to 
comment,  with  equally  genuine  approval,  on 
German  stinginess,  and  on  the  German  idea  of 
comfort,  which  consists,  according  to  him,  in 
saying  money,  storing  knowledge,  utilising  every- 
thing, even  Englishmen  and  English  institutions, 
if  so  be  they  are  worth  the  trouble.  They  do 
not  mean,  however,  it  would  appear,  to  turn  our 
ideas  of  sewerage  and  sewage  to  account,  e.xcept 
by  way  of  beacon  for  their  warning. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  that  two 
things  are  inevitable,  viz.,  first,  on  the  score  of 
the  English  idea  of  comfort,  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  water-closet ;  and  second,  the  coming 
enactment  which  shall  forbid  river  pollution  by 
it— are,  we  fear,  committed  past  all  power  of  Ger- 
man persuasion  to  our  fatal  blunder.  Acting  on  a 
wholesome  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
maxim,  "  Wash  and  be  clean,"  we  have  supplied 
our  towns  with  an  enormous  daily  quantity  of 
pure  water,  which  washes  them  and  their  people, 
and  thus  makes  sewers  necessary.  The  sewage 
thus  produced  and  delivered  into  the  nearest 
watercourse  is  inevitably  foul,   whatever  he  the 


—  The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  were  sold  at  the  prices  of  that  day 

week.     Anticipations  of  a  wet  harvest  affected  sales 

Wednesday,  when  previous  rates  were  easily  realised. 

—A  short  supply  of  beasts  and  sheep  on  Monday  at 

the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  sent  prices  up — choice 

mbs   and  calves  participating  ;    a  larger  supply  on 

Thursday   lowered   prices,    and   a   clearance   was  not 

effected., Accounts  from  the    Hop  plantations  are 

not  yet  satisfactory. English  wool  continues  to  rise, 

and  the  tendency  is  still  upward. The  Seed  Market 

has  been  affected  this  week  by  the  supply  of  new  seeds. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Show  at  Perth,  this  week,  is  considered  or 
all  hands  to  be  most  successful,  as  is  evidenced  in  com- 
paring the  entries  with  those  of  last  year.  Then  there 
were  61  Shorthorns,  while  on  the  present  occasion  there 
have  been  92  ;  then  there  were  46  Polled  Angus, 
whereas  in  the  week  just  closed  there  were  76. 
All  the  cattle  classes,  except  the  Ayrshires,  partici- 
pate in  this  increase,  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  to 
notice  the  ranks  of  this  favourite  dairy  breed  thinned 
from  154  down  to  90  entries.  Horses  remain  almost 
in  statu  (jno  with  reference  to  numbers  ;  sheep  have 
slightly  diminished,  from  322  entries  to  300 ;  swine 
have  increased  in  numbers  from  39  to  43,  and  poultry 
have  increased  from  34  to  225  entries  !  Altogether, 
the  show  of  1871  compares  favourably  with  those  of 
recent  years.  In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Perth 
show  we  cannot  but  notice  the  salient  points  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  great  English  meeting. 
First  with  regard  to  cattle ;  Shorthorns  are  well 
represented,  while  at  the  same  time  not  a  Devon, 
Sussex,  or  Hereford  appears  on  the  ground.  This 
we  look  upon  as  a  somewhat  significant  fact, 
bearing  upon  the  adaptability  of  our  many  admirable 
breeds  for  diverse  situations.  Scotland,  however, 
boasts  her  own  most  characteristic  races  of  cattle,  and 
it  is  no  small  novelty  to  an  Englishman  to  walk 
through  long  ranges  of  sheds  containing  the  beautifully 
symmetrical  black  polled  cattle  of  Galloway  and  Aber- 
deen. Uniformity  is  always  a  "  point "  in  considering 
a  number  of  specimens  of  a  race  constituting  a  herd  or 
flock.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  such  perfect  uniformity 
be  met  with  as  in  the  sheds  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  where  the  cattle  just  noticed  'are 
exhibited  in  such  perfection.  Neither  must  we  omit  to 
mention  the  Ayrshires,  which  formed  such  an  important 
section  of  the  late  show.  These  cattle  are  bred  for  milk, 
and  have  assumed  the  milking  type  or  form.  The  colour 
is,  however,  exceedingly  diversified,  some  of  the  bulls 
being  really  more  properly  black  and  white  than  red 
and  white.  A  breed  can  be  made,  so  to  speak,  "  to 
order  ;"  and  the  varied  colour,  especially  the  black 
shade  in  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  indicates  that  small  value 
is  attached  to  this  particular  attribute.  There  was  a 
noble  show  of  Clydesdale  horses,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  thoroughbreds,  carriage-horses,  hacks,  and 
ponies.  It  was,  however,  a  pity  to  notice  the  large 
number  of  unfilled  places  in  these  as  in  other  classes  ; 
the  words  '*not  forward"  being  far  too  commonly 
paraded  over  vacant  stalls  or  pens.  Another  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Show  is 
the  large  class  of  black-faced  sheep,  \\'hich,  however, 
have  more  white  about  their  features  than  we  liave  been 
accustomed  to  in  years  gone  by.  We  miss  the  liardy 
Cotswold,  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
fare  as  well  upon  a  north  country  district  as  the  more 
delicate  Leicester.  It  is  indeed  an  important  question 
liow  far  the  Border  Leicester  might  not  be  improved  by 
more  frequent  crosses  with  the  hardy  Cotswold  sheep 
of  the  south-western  counties.  The  Border  Leicester 
has  completely  monopolised  the  field  this  year  with 
respect  to  Leicesters  proper,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
ntry  under  the  latter  head.  We  were  glad  to  see  a 
lass  of  Shropshire  sheep,  which  may  be  lopked  upofj 


as  a  novelty  in  the  Scotch  show.  There  were  29 
entries  under  this  head,  while  last  year,  and,  we  sup. 
pose  also  in  previous  years,  there  were  none.  This 
class,  although  containing  a  few  excellent  sheep,  also 
comprised  some  very  poor  specimens  ;  and,  after  the 
magnificent  show  of  these  sheep  in  their  own  district 
at  Wolverhampton,  a  few  middling  sheep  of  the 
same  breed,  with  a  good  one  or  two  interspersed, 
does  not  invite  special  comment.  That  Shropshires 
were  represented  at  all  is,  however,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  and  we  trust  the  entries  in  this 
section  may  every  year  become  more  numerous.  Even 
Southdowns  appeared,  though  in  numbers  under  the 
dozen  ;  and  there  were  a  few  entries  as  extra  sheep 
stock,  among  which  were  some  singular  four-homed 
Barbary  sheep,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Drummond  Moray,  of  Abercairney,  Crieff.  The 
pig  show  compared  favourably  with  that  of  last  year, 
and  white  breeds  were  well  represented.  Black  pigs 
do  not  seem  to  make  much  way  in  North  Britain,  and 
the  Berkshires  were  not  very  characteristic  of  their 
breed.  The  array  of  large  implements  was  small,  and 
the  array  of  articles  not  in  the  remotest  way  connected 
with  agriculture  far  too  great.  Pictures,  photographs, 
jewellery,  glass,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  were 
exhibited  in  far  too  considerable  profusion.  There 
were  also  the  usual  useful  appliances  for  assisting  farm 
operations,  upon  which  we  have  not  more  space  to 
dwell,  except  to  mention  the  want  of  shedding— a  large 
proportion  of  the  implements  being  exposed  to  the  rain. 
The  arrangements  of  the  show  grounds  were  excellent, 
although  we  might  suggest  a  few  improvements,  such  as 
me  sort  of  indication  as  to  where  one  class  ended  and 
other  began.  The  "reserve  number,"  too,  which  is 
constaiit  use  in  the  English  Society's  grounds,  is 
here  wanting,  and  high  commendations  do  not  seem  to 
be  given  in  addition  to  commendations. 

-  The  Great  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  which 
II  take  place  during  the  coming  week  in  Dublin, 
II  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  held 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Society  since  its  formation  in 
the  year  1841.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  Irish 
capital  has  received  the  Society,  and  unusual  success 
is  anticipated,  owing  to  its  being  honoured  this  year 
with  a  visit  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  President  of  the  Society;  H.R.H.  Prince 
Arthur,  the  Princess  Louise,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  His  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  will  also  be  present. 
The  last  Society's  show  (1867)  held  in  Dublin 
proved  to  be  a  most  successful  exhibition.  The 
entries  in  stock  amounted  to  628,  and  in  imple- 
ments 105.  The  entries  for  the  coming  show  will  be 
about  double  these  numbers.  In  horses  alone  there 
will  be  600  animals  brought  forward,  only  258  having 
been  shown  in  1867.  The  prizes  to  be  offered  include, 
among  others,  the  Purdon  Challenge  Cup,  value  60  gs., 
for  the  best  Shorthorn  bull ;  the  Purdon  Challenge 
Cup,  value  60  gs.,  for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow;  the 
Cork  Challenge  Cup,  value  40  sovs.,  for  the  best  shear- 
ling ram  ;  the  Croker  Challenge  Cup,  value  100  gs., 
for  the  best  thorough-bred  sire  ;  the  Kerr  Challenge 
Cup,  for  the  best  jumper.  There  are  also  money  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  2^6oo,  besides  a  large  number  of  gold 
and  silver  medals,  honorary  certificates,  and  other  com- 
mendations. The  judges,  accompanied  by  the  stewards, 
will  commence  the  adjudication  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  in  the  afiernoon  the  Royal  party  will  visit  the 
show.  On  Wednesday  the  Royal  party  will  again 
make  an  inspection  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  banquet  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Winter  Palace  Exhibition,  at  which  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  will  preside.  Amongst  the 
English  agricultural  implement  exhibitors  coming  over 
on  the  occasion  are  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Co.,  Howard 
&  Co.,  Richmond  &  Norton,  Ashby  &  Jeffrey,  Young 
&  Co.,  Burgess  &  Key,  Fowler  &  Co.,  Ransome  & 
Sims,  Samuelson  &  Co.,  Hornsby  &  Co.,  Brigham 
&  Bickerton,  &c. 

We  have  received  from  Whitfield  Farm,  Glou- 
cestershire, the  following  note,  with  accompanying 
specimens,  entirely  bearing  out  last  week's  remarks  on 
the  Wheat  Crop  : — 

"  By  to-day's  post  I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  injured 
lieat,  which  will  bear  out  the  opinion  expressed  in  your 
leader  this  week.  Wheat  which  looked  well  a  fortnight 
ago  has  become  very  much  scrawled.  We  at  first  thought 
,'e  been  caused  by  the  rough  wind  and 
heavy  rain,  but  upon  a  close  examination  the  real  cause  is 
in.  The  root  in  some  instances  appears  to  be 
decayed,  and  is  in  consequence  easily  blown  aside,  while 
others  the  straw  is  much  damaged  by  the  ravages  of 

i\\y  sent  down  with  the  wind  and  rain.  The  scrawled 
lie  ol  tlie  crop  reminds  us  of  the  year  1867,  when  the 
:ld  was  far  below  an  average." 

Hear  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  influence  and  inde- 
:e  of  the  English  tenant-farmer.    He  spoke  thus 
day  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons— dis- 
puting the  allegation  "that  the  county  constituencies 
subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  intimidation,  and 
old  story  of  the  tenant-farmer  unduly  influenced  by 
his  landlord  : " — 

'  The  tenant-farmers  of  this  country  are  an  influential 
ly.  I  owe  my  seat  in  a  great  degree  to  them.  I  believe 
m  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  independent  body  of 
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men  in  the  country.     No  doubt  there  are  exception 

which  a  proprietor  may  unduly 

them,  though  to  me  those  inst: 

believe  they  will  soon  be  1 

after  all,  what  is  the  influen 

English   counties?      There 

counties,  and  only  100.000  t 

then,  to  contend  that  these 


unknown,  and  I 
obsolete  as  the  dodo.  But, 
of  the  tenant-farmer  in  the 
re  800.000  electors  in  the 
ant-farmers.  How  absurd, 
urns  of  county  members 


i  unduly  influenced  by  landlords. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  New- 
South  Wales,  one  of  whose  most  active  managers 
is  Mr.  Howard  Reid,  well  known  in  agricultural 
circles  here,  proposes  to  make  its  judgment  of 
merit  and  award  of  prizes  in  the  cattle 
classes  of  its  annual  exhibition  more  a  question  of 
authentic  and  exact  calculation  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  The  judgment  of  cattle  by  separate  valuation 
o(  points  is  not  unknown  in  this  country.  The  Channel 
Islands  cattle  are  thus  invariably  judged  in  their  own 
district.  Each  particular  in  the  estimate  has  a  possible 
value  assigned  to  it,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
reaches  the  ideal  of  perfection,  a  number  is  awarded 
within  the  maximum.  The  total  effect  of  the  several 
points  is  ascertained  bya  process  of  simple  addition  ;  and 
thus  an  animal  of  double  merit  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  hair,  head,  and  chine,  may  beat  one  which 
in  these  points  is  deficient,  although  it  is  itself  not 
worthy  of  a  single  figure  under  the  head  of  general 
symmetry  and  style.  We  extract  this  possible  result 
of  the  adoption  of  such  a  Table  as  is  given  below, 
although,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  bull  or 
cow,  possessing  merit  under  other  heads,  should  be 
altogether  deficient  in  the  matter  of  style  and  symmetry. 
It  seems,  however,  plain  that  a  system  of  valuation 
which  excludes,  asincapableof  arithmetical  computation, 
the  supreme  influence  of  health,  vigour,  and  constitu- 
tion, in  determining  the  status  of  an  animal,  cannot 
be  safely  adopted.  The  foUomng  is  the  proposed 
award  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 


chiefly  on  the  practical  objections  to  the  change.— 
Adderlev,  in  supporting  the  Bill,  pointed 
that  our  colonies  had    made  the  change  without 
trouble,   and  argued  that    our  home  trade  was   m 
•     •   '   ■     '       '     -'-•---,  of  c 


red  Baron  Hubback  2D,  the  1st  prize  yearling  bull, 
and  his  roan  yearling  heifer  Alice  of  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son ;  and  his  red  yearlingheifer,  Baroti  Oxford's  Duchess, 
[  the  3d  prize  winner,  to  Mr.  Miller,  for  America. 


embarrassed  by  the  infinite  local  varieties  of  our  present        Respectu 

weights  and  measures  than  it  could  be  by  any  transition  ,  ^^  ^^^   authorise 

item.     As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  he    ^^^^^^  „f  , 
showed  how  constantly  and  invariably  ^ye  lost  m  all 
exchanges  and  other  transactions,  and  pointed  out  that 
in  most  cases  the   approximation  was  so   close 

make  but  a  small  change  necessary.     He  advised  Mr.  j      Mr.  Finlay  Dun,   in  a  very  mteresting^  paper 

Smith  to  accept  a  permissive  bill  if  the  Government  j  recently  delivered  before  the  Midland  Farmers  Club, 
would  agree   to   it.— Mr.    Chichester    Fortescue  |  thus  speaks  of  the  important  class  of  facts  gathered 
•       '        '    ■  ■     -  j-i--'~-  — J  j:..;.-: — .-  4..^    together  under  the  term  "-'■-'"^"'^"  r,r  rrillmahnrV     ■ — 


ing  the  Farnley  Hall  Shorthorn  sale, 

ed   to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the 

A.  Fawkes,  it  has  been    deter-  ■ 

tiined  that  the  sale  of  the  herd   shall  take  place,  as 

originally  fixed,  on  Tuesday  next. 


ferred  at  length  to  previous  debates  and  divisions  to 
show  that  no  direct  decision  had  ever  yet  been  given  by 
the  House,  and,  arguing  against  a  compulsory  system, 
he  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  such  a  change 
unless  the  opinion  of  the  people  went  with  it.— Mr. 
Henley  also  opposed  the  Bill,  which  he  treated  as 
a  product  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  thought  it 
time  enough  to  make  the  change  when  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  the  system  being  universal.— Mr.  C.  S. 
Read  and  Mr.  Pell  expressed  the  strong  desire  of  the 
agriculturists  for  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  Bill  was  also  supported  by  Mr. 
Baines,  Colonel  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Illingworth.  On 
a  division,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
82  to  77. 

. An   East    Essex   farmer    writes   thus    of    the 

Approaching  Harvest  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  :— 

• '  I  fear  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  as  best  we  may  to 
the  anticipation  of  a  deficient  yield  of  Wheat  this  year. 
Probably  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  sanguine  agri- 
cultural reports  based  on  cursory  observation  of  the  crops 
as  they  drive  or  go  by  rail  past  them  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Wheat  especially  is  blighted.  Not 
only  is  there  an  unusually  large  number  of  completely 
bhghted  ears,  which  are  plain  enough  to  any  one  who 
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or  calling  back" 
the  breeding  of    stock,    the    progeny  not  only 
resemble  their  own  immediate  parents,   they  call  back  ( 
Thisc         ■  ■     ■ 


bygone  generations 


the  law  of 


is  difficult  to  say  during  how 
many  generations  old  peculiarities  will  continue  to  crop 
up.  Shorthorn  authorities  demand  four  distinct  crosses 
of  accredited  blood  as  the  minimum  amount,  without 
which  no  animal  can  be  admitted  into  the  Herd  Book,  or 
regarded  as  of  sufficiently  pure  Shorthorn  descent.  Such 
an  animal  would  possess  one-sixteenth  of  the  unrecognised 
blood.  But  four  generations  do  not  certainly  suffice  to 
wipe  out  any  stain,  shortcoming,  or  defect.  Such  faults 
will  slumber  sometimes  unsuspected  during  these  earlier 
generations,  and  then  from  accidental  influences,  as  from 
an  infusion  of  some  dissimilar  blood,  may  again  re-appear. 
In  this  way  we  believe,  from  their  old  Dutch  descent, 
crops  up  every  now  and  then  the  objectionable  dark  nose, 
which  from  time  to  time  appears  in  some  Shorthorn 
families.  So.  doubtless,  arises  the  staring  white  stockings 
which  still  disfigure  some  Shorthorns,  and  which  Mr. 
Strafford  says  often  come  down  during  six  or  eight  gene- 
rations from  Ketton  2D,  who  possessed  these  con- 
spicuous markings.  Southdown  and  many  other  sorts  of 
improved  sheep  have  for  many  generations  been  bred 
without  horns  ;  but  every  now  and  then  the  old  tendency 
comes  out.  and  lambs  are  dropped  which  grow  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed  horns. 


Colour    Handle 


Ches 


Hips 


Symmetry 
and  Style. 


Market  Gardening,  whether  with  the  aid  of 

sewage  or  without  that  help,  is  suffering  from  that 
which  we  once  heard  Lord  Robert  Montagu  laugh 
to  scorn  as  an  impossible  source  of  injury — a  plethora 
of  produce.  Everything  is  abundant,  and  prices  are 
bad.  The  comparison  between  sewaged  fields  and 
others  under  the  highest  ordinary  cultivation,  in  a  year 
like  this,  preceded  by  a  drought,  is  rather  disappointing 
to  the  sewage  farmer.  The  manure  put  on  the  land 
last  year  by  his  neighbour,  and  not  taken  out  a^ain  on 
account  of  loss  of  crop  from  drought,  is  joined  by 
a  fresh  quantity  this  year ;  and  the  rain  being  the  match 
which  sets  the  lot  on  fire,  up  there  come  tremendous 
crops.  That  which  has  done  them  good  has,  so  to 
speak,  done  him  harm.  There  was  never  any  want  of 
water  in  his  case.  He  could  not  even  cease  sewaging 
on  account  of  rain,  because  he  wanted  to  apply  the 
manure  which  is  thus  carried.  The  additional  water 
was,  however,  so  much  more  a  setting  together  of  the 
cropped  land,  and  a  consequent  injury,  especially  to 
the  Potato  crop ;  and  when  his  neighbour  dug  five  and 
six  tons  per  acre,  he  has  dug  a  smaller  quantity,  much 
later.  He  will  learn  from  this  experience  that  he  can- 
not altogether  abandon  ordinary  dung,  if  he  w^ants  the 
best  price  for  an  early  produce.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
good  deal  yet  to  learn  of  many  kinds  in  sewage  farm- 
ing, and  one  problem  is  how  to  get  an  even  crop. 
Myatt's  Kidneys,  in  a  case  known  to  us,  have  yielded 
well — 4  tons  an  acre — over  good  and  bad  places  ;  but 
they  produced  7  tons  per  acre  at  the  top  of  the  beds, 
and  but  one  and  two  at  bottom.  Among  other  reasons 
one  is  plain — the  bottom  gets  most  wetted,  and  (being 
the  line  of  approach  to  beds)  it  also  gets  most  trampled 
on  or  poached  with  carting.  It  ploughed  up  hardest, 
and  most  clung  together,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
to  work  it  and  to  weather  it,  for  the  routine  of  cropping 
would  have  been  lost.  This  necessity  has,  however, 
resulted  in  a  very  uneven  crop. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  House  of  Commons 

spent  some  hours  in  technical  discussion  of  the  Metric 
System.  The  compulsory  adoption  of  it  is  proposed 
in  a  Bill  entitled  the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric 
System)  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  .SMiTii.  In  its  support  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  system  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  by 
the  first  French  Republic,  and  read  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  reports  of  committees  and  commissions 
and 'the  dicta  of  scientific  men  in  favour  of  the  superior 
convenience  and  precision  of  the  system. — Mr.  Beres- 
FORD  Hope  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and 
in  his  turn  quoted  scientific  authorities  copiously  to 
show  the  superior  convenience  of  our  present  mode 
of  measurement.  The  Metric  System  he  ridiculed 
as  an  absurd  product  of  French  vanity,  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  scientific  accuracy.  — 
Mr.  Stevenson,  who  seconded  the  amendment,  dwelt 


walks  into  a  field  of  Wheat,  but  partially  blighted  ears 
are  in  most  fields  that  I  have  seen— especially  where  the 
crop  is  forward— the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  uncommon  to  find  an  ear  which  has  the  top  set 
healthy,  while  what  in  healthy  seasons  would  be  the 
middle  kernel,  or  one  of  the  two  middle  kernels  of  each 
set  (according  to  its  position  in  the  tar),  is  almost 
riably  nothing  but  chaff.     Now 


indeed  usual, 
this  year  there 
Wheat  for  som 
ning 


ion  enough, 
small  false  kernel  in  a  set.  but 
I  looked  in  a  field  of  white 
morning  before  I  could  find  an 
nore  than  three  kernels  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  ear.  where  there  should  always  be  four, 
and  where  there  frequently  are  five  in  prolific  seasons. 
Besides  this,  many  of  the  side  kernels  are  either  apparently 
rotten  or  contain  maggots. 

' '  Bariey  and  Oats  are  also  affected  by  the  blight,  though 
less  extensively.  In  Barley  it  shows  partly  in  the  number 
ot  withered  ears,  but  especially  in  the  false  kernels  that 
may  be  seen  on  close  examination  on  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  ears.  In  Oats  the  strips  of  white  ■  flight ' 
in  place  of  grain  are  plain  enough  to  see,  even  from  the 
roadside." 

The   ensuing  month  brings    round   the   sixth 

anniversary  of  the  Birmingham  Horse  Show.  Con- 
siderable alterations  have  been  made  in  the  schedule 
of  prizes.  The  principal  one  is  the  omission  of  all 
agricultural  horses  except  stallions,  the  funds  devoted 
to  this  section  being  applied  to  increasing  the  prizes 
for  hunters,  for  which  there  are  four  classes  besides 
those  for  2  and  3-year-old  colts.  The  hack  and  har- 
ness horses  classes  have  been  remodelled,  so  as  to 
secure  more  equality  in  the  heights  of  the  horses  com- 
peting, and  those  for  ponies  are  altered  so  that  in  no 
case  do  the  saddle  and  harness  points  come  into  com- 
petition together.  The  interesting  classes  for  tandems, 
both  horses  and  ponies,  and  also  those  for  pairs  in 
harness,  are  continued.  The  prize  list  is  on  a  most 
liberal  scale,  no  less  than  £(1^0  being  ofliered.  The 
days  of  exhibition  are  August  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  and 
the  last  day  of  entry  is  Saturday,  the  29th  inst. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  following  are  among  the  important  sales 
which  have  recently  been  transacted  among  Short- 
horns :— Mr.  Beattie  has  sold  his  Sotisie  by  Brigade 
Major,  and  bred  by  the  Messrs.  Angus,  of  Broomley, 
to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  Mr.  John  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse, 
has  sold  his  lady  Brous/i',  the  1st  prize  yeariing  heifer 
at  Wolverhampton,  to  Mr.  Gibson.  Mr.  Cochrane,  of 
Compton,  Canada,  purchased  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ken- 
nard's  2-year-old  heifer,  Oxford  Duchess ;  Lord 
Sudeley's  2d  prize  yeariing  bull,  Cherub  ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Bamett's  roan  heifer,  Belinda  Oxford ;  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  Game  &  Son's  AW/«  Booth  by  RoYAL 
Benedict  (27,348).     Colonel  Towmeley  has  sold  his 


■ '  The  slowness  of  the  process  of  altering  strongly-rooted 
characters  is  well  illustrated  by  Fleischmann's  experiments 
with  Merino  rams,  put  to  coarse  German  sheep,  which  he 
says  have  5500  fibres  of  wool  on  a  square  inch  ;  grades  of 
the  third  or  fourth  Merino-cross  produced  about  8000 ; 
the  twentieth  cross  27,000  ;  the  perfect  pure  Merino  blood 
40.000  to  48.000.  Hence  from  this  experiment,  it  appears 
that  even  20  successive  crosses  with  the  Merino  ram  did 
not  suffice  to  produce  wool  as  fine  as  that  of  the  pure 
breed.  Recognising  this  law  of  reversion,  it  is  erident 
that  the  more  inherent  of  family  characters,  rather  than 

1  the  accidental  or  individual,  are  more  particularly  trans- 
mitted from  the  parents  to  their  offspring.     To  ensure 

I  definite  results  in  breeding,  the  pedigree  and  antecedents 

j  of  the  parents  must  be  known.  In  this  way  alone  is  the 
transmission  of  desirable  character  constantly  secured. 
This  truth  is  fully  recognised  in  the  breeding  of  horses  for 

'  the  turf,  and  of  the  best  of  our  Shorthorns  ;  but  amongst 
the  less  intelligent  of  our  agriculturists,  even  male 
animals  are  chosen  generally  on  account  of  their  mo- 
derate price,  sometimes  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
good  looks,  but  rarely  on  account  of  their  good- 
ness of  descent.  Purchasers  if  satisfied  with  the  general 
appearance  and  quality  of  their  staUion.  bull,  or  ram,  and 
perhaps  with  the  look  of  the  sire  and  dam,  seldom  make 
inquines  regarding  pedigree.  This  is  certainly  wTong.  for 
no  animal,  however  good  and  shapely  himself,  can  be 
expected  to  transmit  his  good  qualities  to  his  descendants 
unless  such  qualities  have  by  transmission  through  several 
generations  become  by  repeated  repetition  indelibly  fixed 
and  stamped.  So  far  back  as  in  the  old  days  of  Rome, 
Virgil  enjoins  the  agriculturist  'to  note  the  tribe,  the 
lineage,  and  the  sire  whom  to  reserve  for  husband  of  the 
herd.'  In  highly-bred  or  good-pedigreed  animals,  care- 
fully selected  throughout  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors, there  must  ever  be  a  great  uniformity  of  type,  and 
the  qualities  thus  inherited  for  many  generations  are  still 
handed  down  with  an  ever-accumulating  power  and  cer- 
tainty. Amongst  the  Arabs,  the  most  careful  horse- 
breeders  in  the  worid.  this  truth  is  fully  recognised.  Spot- 
less pedigree  .alike  of  male  and  female  being  regarded  as 
so  essential,  that  when  a  sufficiently  aristocratic  sire  can- 
not be  procured,  the  best  mares  are  not  bred  from  at  all. 
Where  such  a  system  of  continued  careful  selection  is 
made,  the  stock,  like  that  of  the  best  Arab  horses,  attains 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character,  and  impresses  with 
much  greater  certainty  its  characteristics  on  any  com- 
moner sorts  with  which  it  is  mated.  In  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  well-bred  and  celebrated  Eclipse,  who, 
although  he  contended  with  some  of  the  best  horses  of  his 
day,  never  met  with  his  equal.  His  power  and  certainty 
in  transmitting  his  steriing  qualities  to  his  progeny  are 
amply  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  sire  of  134 
winners,  which  brought  their  owners  ^f  160,000,  exclusive 
of  cups.  Again,  amongst  Shorthorns,  what  grandeur,  style, 
and  quality  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generationamongst  the  well-selected  scions  of  Favourite, 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Grand  Di'ke 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Earl  of  Dublin.  Well 
is  it  stiU  remembered  how  once  a  year  half  the  flock- 
masters  in  EngUind  crowded  round  the  ring  at  Babraham 
to  see  the  distribution  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  Sonthdowns. 
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which  were  so  well  and  carefully  bred  that  they  left  their 
mark  wherever  they  went.  . 

"  In  the  production  of  beel,  mutton,  or  bacon,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  might 
very  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  any  tolerably 
shaped  sire  would  answer  sufficiently  well.  But  this  is 
very  emphatically  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  best 
beasts  in  our  fairs,  at  our  stock  sales,  and  pre-eminently 
at  our  great  Christmas  shows,  are  what  may  be  termed 
pedigree  animals,  if  not  on  both  sides,  at  least  on  that  of 
the  sire.  Surely  the  grazier,  the  breeder,  and  the  feeder 
want  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  practical  economy  of 
using  only  well-descended,  carefully-selected  males.  At 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal,  and  at  other  great  shows  of 
breeding  stock,  open  of  course  to  all  comers,  blood  asserts 
its  pre-eminence,  and  alone  possesses  the  symmetry, 
style,  and  quality  requisite  to  take  honours  at  such 
gatherings.  At  Bingley  Hall,  Islington,  and  elsewhere, 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  anim.als  ob- 
tained by  crossing  Highland  or  Scotch  polled  cows  with 
good  Shorthorn  bulls.  Some  of  these  superior  half-breeds 
have  themselves  been  reser\'ed  as  sires  ;  but  usually  with 
signal  failure.  They  do  not  produce  anything  so  good  as 
themselves  ;  their  progeny  vary  greatly,  and  frequently 
call  back  to  some  of  their  plainest  and  commonest  ances- 
tors. In  the  successful  breeding  of  sheep,  the  importance 
of  using  well-bred  rams  of  established  and  fixed  characters, 
is  also  now  generally  admitted  by  all  intelligent  Hock- 
masters.  From  these  premises  the  important  practical 
corollary  is  fairly  deducible— that  in  the  selection,  espe- 
cially of  male  animals,  whether  it  be  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
or  swine,  descent  or  pedigree  should  be  regarded  of 
orimarv  importance.  No  careful  breeder  should,  we  think, 
^  ■  -    ■      ■ -   -    -     ' "=■- distinct 


An  important  North  Riding  Agricultural 

Association  held  its  ninth  meeting  on  Tuesday,  at 
Appleton,  near  Malton,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach.  There  were  over  300  entries  in 
the  horse  classes,  one-third  of  which  were  hunters,  and 
the  judging  lasted  from  10  A.M.  to  7  r.M.,  the  weather 
getting  up  fine  in  the  afternoon.  The  notable  feature 
in  the  hunting  classes  was  the  competition  for  the 
special  prizes,  in  which  some  of  the  best  horses  in 
Yorkshire  competed.  The  president's  cup  of  10  gs. 
was  earned  off  by  Mr.  T.  Cattle's  "  Sir  Roger,"  five 
years,  by  "  Cootes,"  dam  by  "  Moss  Trooper."  Mr. 
Thelluson's  silver  cup  for  4-year-old  hunter  was  awarded 
totheScarboroughwinner,  Mr.  E.  Nesfield's" Mischief," 
by  "  Fugleman  ;  "  Mr.  Milner's  "  Captain  Peel  "  being 
2d.  Mr.  Cattley's  cup,  for  3-year-old  hunter,  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  Cattle's  "Hugo,"  by  "Strathern."  In  the 
cattle  classes,  Mr.  Stamper,  of  Highfield,  took  the 
principal  award,  and  likewise  the  special  cup  given  by 
Mr.  Bower,  of  Welham  Hall,  for  the  best  animal  in 
the  cattle  classes,  with  Grindewalde. 
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SHEEP, 

Mk.  Robert  Garne's  sale  of  Cots\ 
place  at  Aldsworth  on  Friday  last,  when  54  sheep  were 
offered  (three  of  which  were  let  for  the  season,  one  al 
81  gs.),  and  realised  an  average  of  ^{^ig  Is.  each. 

The  Cotswold  ram  sales  commenced  last  week. 

at  the  hospitable  residence  of  Mr.   William  Lane,  at 
Broadfield.     Fifty  splendid  sheep  were  readily  sold 
an  average  of  ;^iS  2s.  6d.  each.   Last  year's  average  ■« 
^^14  lis.  Sd.,  for  54  sheep.     It  may  be  interesting 
mention  that  this  celebrated  flock  made  an  average  of 
^20  2s.  6rf.,  for  65  sheep,  in  1856;  ^^^22  +r.  2a'.,   ' 
65  sheep,   in    1857;  ;^I5  i8j.    Io</.,   for  54  sheep,  in 
186S  ;  and  j^20  y.,  for  54  sheep,   in  1869,  being  the 
highest  averages  realised  in  those  years. 


miliarn 


PRESENT  APPEARANCE   OF  THE 
CROPS. 

Ayrshire. — Wheat,  generally  thin  and  small  in  ear, 
will  be  considerably  under  average.  Oats  thick  and 
promising,  though  short  of  straw  ;  probably  a  full 
average.  Barley  average.  Beans  looking  well ;  full 
.iverage.  Hay  generally  thin  and  light.  Turnips  very 
backward  and  patchy  ;  a  large  proportion  still  to  single. 
Mangel  also  backward.  Potatos  :  A  considerable 
extent  of  the  early  kinds  raised  ;  crop  rather  lighter 
than  usual ;  late  kinds  look  very  healthy  and  pro- 
mising. Andrew  Ralston,  Lags-h'--^r>',  7"h'  20. 

Berkshire. — I  consider  our  Wheal  crop  much 
improved,  and  may  turn  out  rather  above  an  average  if 
not  attacked  with  blight ;  our  Barley  I  never  remember 
better  when  the  land  was  well  done.  Oats  are  not  a 
heavy  crop,  about  an  average.  Peas  very  good,  a 
large  breadth  planted.  The  upland  hay  crop  never 
worse,  except  Sainfoin,  and  most  of  that  spoiled  with 
the  continued  wet ;  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so 
much  hay  spoilt.  The  root  crop  promises  beyond  any 
one's  expectation,  a  better  plant  or  more  promising 
never  saw  (all  roots).  Our  Potatos  were  exceedingly 
good  and  promising  up  to  last  Thursday  and  Friday, 
July  12  and  13  ;  every  day  since  they  have  shown  the 
disease  more  and  more.  Our  harvest  cannot,  I  think, 
commence  (reaping)  before  the  third  week  in  August. 
Tlws.   O-.M-n,   Clafloil,  Iliingerford,  July  20. 

The  grain  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  have 

improved  in  a  magical  manner  since  the  rain  that  fell 
about  the  middle  of  June.  During  the  early  spring 
the  Wheat  crops  were  very  thin  indeed,  having  lost 
plant  more  than  I  ever  remember  them  doing  during 
the  winter.  Though  they  have  recovered  wonderfully, 
yet  on  the  whole  I  consider  the  Wheats  thin.     Whilst 


had  a  good  deal  of  wind  and 
itorms,  and  as  a  general  rule  Wheat  does 
ell  in  rough  weather.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  thinness  of  the  plant,  and  the  chance  of  the  ears 
falling  well,  owing  to  the  rough  weather  during 
ming,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Wheat 
be  a  bare  average  crop.  Barley  promises  well,  so 
do  Oats.  Peas  are  well  podded,  and  no  fly.  Beans 
look  well,  but  I  hear  of  blight  in  some  pieces.  Hay, 
which  early  in  June  promised  to  be  a  poor  crop,  now 
turns  out  a  fairly  abundant  one.  A  good  deal,  how- 
ever, has  been  spoilt  by  floods  in  the  meadows  of  the 
Ouse  and  Ousel.  Mangel  a  full  crop,  and  Kohl  Rabi 
too.  Swedes  are  backward,  but  I  anticipate  a  good 
crop,  as  there  has  been  no  "flea"  this  year.  Potatos 
are  looking  first-rate,  but  I  fear  disease  owing  to  the 
superabundance  of  rain  during  the  last  four  weeks. 
The  pastures,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  plenty  of 
feed  in  them.    W.  G.  £>.,  Stony  Stratford,  July  20. 

Bucks. — The  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  a^ 
follows  :— Wheat  very  various.  Some  heavy,  thrown 
down  by  the  wet  and  wind  before  or  while  it  was  in 
bloom,  therefore  is  injured  ;  some  a  good  full  crop, 
well  up,  and  looks  promising,  yet  late.  Some  thin 
ones  have  made  up  very  much,  and  are  not  yet  on 
bloom,  therefore  must  be  very  late  ;  some  are  a  fail 
average  crop,  while  some  of  the  weak  ones  are  a  good 
bit  root-fallen,  therefore  cannot  be  good,  and  some  are 
very  bad.  The  plough  has  turned  some  in,  and  Barley, 
&c.,  has  been  drilled  amongst  some,  therefore  we  can- 
not expect  an  average  crop,  and  harvest  must  be  late. 
Barley  is  generally  good,  and  must  be  over  an  average. 
Oats  are  not  so  good  as  Barley,  but  will  be  an  average. 
Beans  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  the  black  fly  is  heavily 
upon  them,  but  they  must  be  over  an  average.  Peas 
do  not  look  anything  like  so  well  as  they  did  a  month 
back,  yet  they  will  be  an  average.  Roots  are  generally 
a  good  plant,  yet  late  warm  weather  now  will  make 
over  an  average  of  them.  Hay  is  under  an  average, 
the  worst  got  I  ever  remember  ;  a  lot  of  my  own  and 
others  has  been  swam  away  by  the  flood.  Clover  was 
a  very  poor  crop,  as  well  as  badly  harvested.  The  grass 
fields  have  not  turned  up  an  average  cro 
Smitli,   IVoolston,  Bletchley  Station,  July  1 

Dorset.— There  is  some  difficulty  in  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  crops  of  this  season.  Must  our  verdict 
be  satisfactory,  or  otherwise  ?  We  leave  the  decision 
of  this  question  to  the  public  generally,  and  proceed  to 
the  statement  of  the  case  which  comes  within  our  own 
notice.  The  hay,  now  mostly  secured,  is  in  bulk  full 
two-thirds  more  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Much  of 
it  will,  I  fear,  cut  out  injured  w  ilh  the  rains.  As  to 
Flax,  a  neighbour  tells  he  expects  an  average  of 
10  bush,  of  seed,  and  from  2  to  3  pecks  of  Flax  per 
acre,  from  36  acres,  this  season.  Some,  he  admits, 
struck  with  the  rust  or  blight,  is  much  laid,  but  he 
trusts  is  nevertheless  not  seriously  injured.  In  this 
locality  we  have  annual  Flax  sales,  and  the  price  has 
varied  from  £^  to  ;^l6  per  acre.  The  Wheat  is  un- 
even in  straw  and  in  thickness,  yet  some  pieces 
look  promising  and  regular,  while  other  pieces  are 
patchy  and  thin.  The  ears  appear  proportionately 
large,  and  with  a  good  set  the  crop  may  not 
be  very  much  below  the  average.  We  form  our 
expectation  somewhat  from  the  older  blossoms,  which 
came  out  most  promptly.  Still  very  few  berries  are 
visible,  and  we  fear  the  Wheat  may  have  suflisred  in 
proportion.  Certainly  the  weather  has  been  anything 
but  favourable  during  Wheat-blossoming.  The  Barley 
presents  most  promising  large  and  long  ears.  These 
are  so  thick  that  they  lean  under  the  pressure  of  rain- 
drops, to  recover  when  the  sun  shines.  Oats  are  good, 
but  Potatos  are  much  diseased  in  the  stalks,  which 
emit  an  unpleasant  odour.  The  root  crops  I  can 
describe  as  most  cheering.  Mangels  very  good ; 
Swedes  equally  so,  and  the  common  Turnips  most 
promising.    Jo/in  Pope,  Symondslmry. 

Essex.— We  are  still  able  to  report  the  Wheat  crop 
making  satisfactory  progress.  All  agree  that  there  is 
straw  sufficient  for  to  give  an  abundant  yield,  but  some 
think  the  ear  is  not  sufficiently  bold  to  warrant  over  an 
average  crop.  My  impression  is,  with  two  weeks  of 
fine  weather,  we  will  commence  to  harvest  the  finest 
crop  of  Wheat  which  has  been  cut  in  this  locality  for 
many  years.  The  Barley,  although  not  so  important 
a  crop,  is  also  good,  and  is  just  beginning  to  change 
colour.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  Rye  and 
winter  Oats,  and  we  expect  to  cut  them  about  the  24th 
inst.  Beans  have  made  plenty  of  straw,  but,  just 
they  were  going  out  of  flower,  the  black-fly  attacked 
them,  but  does  not  appear  to  make  the  progress  which 
I  have  seen,  and  may  not  produce  serious  results. 
Mangel,  which  is  the  root  crop  here,  is  in  every  respect 
good,  and  where  the  grower,  in  the  face  of  so  much 
wet  and  dull  weather,  was  able  to  keep  the  weeds 
under,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  about  the  produce. 
On  this  farm,  where  we  have  100  acres  to  struggle 
with,  it  required  both  capital  and  energy  to  accomplish 
the  task.      T.  Mitchell,  East  Hall,  Ramham,  July  18. 

In  a  ride  last  week  of  some  50  miles  on  the 

south-eastern  coast  of  this  county  (l^!.ix),  1  saw  very 
promising  indications  of  a  full  ciup  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats.  In  some  ears  of  Wheat  I  found  upwards  of 
80  kernels.  A  little  damage  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains  must  be  deducted,  leaving,  I  think,  a  full  average, 
and  perhaps  something  more.  Bad  farming  is  con- 
cealed  by  the  wealth  of  vegetable  life,  but   there  is 


everywhere  too  much  of  it.  I  can  report  quite  as 
favourably  of  the  district  in  which  I  write  this  ( Witham). 
The  crop  of  Beans  is  somewhat  questionable  ;  some 
fields  look  blighted,  and  the  pods  not  well  filled. 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  a  full  crop  and 
growth  of  Peas  of  common  sorts,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  early  garden  varieties,  but  the  later  sorts 
called  wrinkled  are  much  blighted,  and  the  yield 
expected  a  fortnight  ago  must  be  short  from  20  to 
40  per  cent.  This  is  a  district  where  these  varieties  are 
largely  cultivated  for  the  seed  trade.  Mangels  are 
filling  our  fields  with  a  vigorous  growth,  but  within  a 
few  days  the  black  aphis  has  made  its  appearance 
amongst  them  ;  a  report  about  them,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  of  the  Turnip,  would  be  premature.  I  will 
add  a  few  words  about  the  prospects  of  the  seed- 
growers,  who  occupy  a  large  breadth  of  land  in  this 
part  of  our  county  for  this  purpose.  The  severity  of 
last  winter  entirely  destroyed  many  fields  of  Mangels 
planted  for  this  purpose,  and  but  few  pieces  escaped 
some  damage.  It  must  be  a  short  crop  ;  it  is  late,  and 
I  notice  that  the  black  aphis  is  beginning  its  ravages. 
Swedes  are  well  podded  off,  and  look  like  a  good  crop. 
Common  Turnip  seed  is  a  great  failure.  Carrot  seed 
defective  in  plant,  and  unkindly.  We  have  not  been 
visited  here  by  destructive  storms,  such  as  are  recorded 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Our  rainfall  for  the  last 
four  months  is  as  follows  :— April,  2.94;  May,  1.14; 
June,  2.26  ;  July,  up  to  the  20th,  1.78.  Henry  Dixon, 
Donvard's  Hall,  Julv  20. 

Kent.— From  what  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  the 
Wheat  crop  is  excellent  on  stiff  lands ;  thin  on  other 
soils,  yet  much  improved  for  the  late  rains.  Barley 
very  good  on  all  soils  that  are  at  all  well  managed. 
Oats  a  bad  crop  generally,  except  the  winter  Oats, 
which  are  good.  Peas  very  good  indeed  ;  free  from 
dolphin.  Beans,  which  promised  so  well,  are  now 
generally  attacked  with  the  black  dolphin,  and  this 
must  injure  the  crop.  Hops  stand  a  chance  to  be  a 
total  blight,  except  in  some  favoured  districts.  The 
hay  crop  was  bad  for  the  early  mowing,  but  for  the 
marsh  districts  we  are  now  getting  a  good  crop.  Clover 
and  Sainfoin  an  a\erage  crop.  G.  Witt,  Tunstall,  near 
Sktmslvnrne,  July  iS. 

Leicestershire  :  Charmcood  Forest. — The  crops 
generally  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Forest," 
are  looking  extremely  well,  much  better,  in  fact,  than 
St  places.  The  season  seems  to  have  suited  this 
:t  better  than  lands  which  are  naturally  much 
fertile.  The  Wheat  and  Oats  are  looking  well, 
of  the  Barleys  exceedingly  well,  and  others  fair, 
le  Peas  and  Potatos  are  a  splendid  crop.  The 
Turnips  look  very  promising,  but  the  Mangels  are  not 
doing  so  well ;  they  have  scarcely  recovered  the  cold 
of  June.  Cabbages  are  extensively  grown  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  are  very  thriving.  There  would  have 
been  a  heavy  crop  of  hay,  but  a  good  deal  has  been 
injured  by  the  wet.  On  one  farm  in  the  Forest,  where 
the  plan  of  piling  the  hay  in  very  large  cocks,  holding 
about  two  cart-loads  each,  has  been  followed,  about 
50  acres  have  been  saved  in  capital  condition,  but  the 
hay  in  this  district  is  generally  much  spoiled.  The 
plan  of  having  large  cocks  is  not  advisable  in  fine 
weather,  but  when  followed  judiciously  in  a  wet  and 
showery  season,  it  is  very  useful.  There  have  been 
two  very  heavy  storms  of  rain,  and  one  of  hail,  doing 
much  damage — the  rain  by  washing  up  the  roads  and 
the  soil  in  the  fields,  and  the  hail  by  injuring  the 
crops.  I  hear  that  the  Royal  Farmers'  Insurance 
Company  have  acted  with  great  liberality,  and  paid 
numerous  compensations.  //.   W.,  July  iS. 

Lincolnshire.— I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  present 
prospects  are  veiy  good.  Wheat  and  Oats,  our  prin- 
cipal crops  in  this  locality,  though  later  than  the  past 
few  years  will,  I  believe,  be  ready  to  cut  by  August 
14,  with  sunny  weather  some  days  sooner,  which  will 
be  about  the  average  time  of  commencing  the  past  30 
years ;  and  upon  refeiTing  to  my  record  of  yield  I  can 
find  many  years  of  good  returns  when  we  did  not 
begin  harvest  before  August  1 2 ;  and  if  we  get  plenty  of 
sunshine  during  the  next  month,  I  think  we  may  have 
a  full  average  crop  of  Wheat,  and  over  average  of  Oats. 
The  Oats  never  in  my  recollection  presented  so  good 
an  appearance.  Other  grain  is  grown  in  such  small 
quantities  as  hardly  to  be  worth  notice.  The  Peas  I 
have  seen  were  very  promising  ;  Beans  also.  Rabi,  as 
well  as  all  other  varieties  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  are  very 
largely  planted  this  season,  and  promising  well.  Man. 
gels  are  not  generally  good,  and  unless  on  dry  soils 
and  well-manured,  cannot  be  a  good  crop,  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  are  running  to  seed.  Carrots  are 
looking  well,  and  a  very  large  breadth  sown.  Potatos 
are  also  looking  well,  excepting  the  flukes ;  some  disease 
is  showing,  but  we  may  have  quite  suflicient  of  a  crop 
for  human  food  though  a  third  should  fail.  Thos.  Aitken, 
Decoy  Farm,  Spalding,  July  20. 

Norfolk.— The  last  week  of  genial  warmth  and 
sunshine  has  had  a  wonderful,  almost  magical,  effect 
upon  the  corn  crops  of  this  county.  A  few  of  the 
heaviest  fields  in  some  districts  are  badly  laid,  but 
generally  the  Wheats  stand  up  well,  are  a  good  plant, 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  well  developed  ear.  It  is 
yet  too  eariy  to  tell  how  the  ear  is  filled,  but  although 
the  weather  was  wet,  it  was  not  cold  or  frosty  when  the 
Wheat  was  in  bloom.  Barleys  promise  well,  save  on 
the  undrained  clays  and  cold  sands,  and  there  the  back- 
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ward  spring  and  ungenial  summer  have  left  their  mark. 
The  hay  is  not  so  much  damaged  as  was  at  one  time 
expected,  and  the  Turnips  grow  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  set  them  out  in  proper  time. 
Mangels   are   a   poor,     patchy   plant,     and    have 


AMERICAN  BUTTER. 


WorUng  the  Biittei In  working  the  butter    con     to  be  worked 


I  reception  of  the  end  of  the  lever.  There  is  also  an 
I  opening  at  this  end  for  the  escape  of  the  butter-milk 
into  a  pail  below.  The  lever  is  made  either  with  four 
■  eight  sides,  and  the  end  fits  loosely  in  the  slot,  so  : 


Read. 


Fig.    219. — liUTTER-WORKEK. 


well  till  within  the  last  few  days.    Clare  Sir  ell   sideiable  skdl  and  experience  are   lequired   that   the 

It  is  rather  too  early  to  form  a 

correct  opinion  as  to  the  real  prospect 
of  the  growing  grain  crop,  but  from 
present  appearance  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  good  Wheat  lands  there 
will  not  be  much  cause  for  complaint, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  quality  ;  but  still 
we  must  not  look  for  heavy  weights 
this  year^much  over  iS  stones  per 
4  imperial  bushels  will,  I  think,  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  On 
poor  badly-farmed  land  the  crop  will 
not  be  so  good,  but  plenty  of  straw. 
Barley  will  probably  be  a  full  average 
crop  in  bulk,  quality  cannot  determine 
at  present.  Oats  promise  well,  also 
Peas  and  Beans  ;  some  of  the  latter 
are  6  feet  high,  with  40  and  50  pods  on 
a  stem,  but  in  a  few  instances  aphis  has 
attacked  them,  and  for  about  6  inches  on 
the  top  of  the  stems  quite  a  black  hue  is 

apparent,  and  the  leave;  are  dwinged  up.  Potatos  rise  1  gi-ain  of  the  butter  shall  not  be  injured.  The  butter 
well  as  to  size,  quantity,  and  quality.  Hay  a  good  crop  ;  1  must  have  a  peculiar  firmness  and  fineness  of  texture, 
some  littleofupland  injured  by  therains.  Rootsaredoing  and  a  wax-like  appearance  when  fractured,  which  an 
well,  and  promise  an  abundant  crop ;  there  is  also  a  '  improper  handling,  in  expelling  the  butter-milk  and 
good  prospect  of  a  second  crop  of  Clover,  but  probably 
not  so  good  of  a  large  yield  of  seed.  Beef  and  mutton, 
although  lower  in  price,  sell  well  ;  wool  is  making 
high  prices  ;  and  altogether,  with  the  present  pro- 
pitious weather,  the  farmer's  prospects  look  brighter 
than  for  some  time  past.  I  send  you,  sir,  the  above, 
and  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  further 
information  at  some  future  time,  which,  to  be  of  service 
to  the  agriculturist,  will  be  required,  as  with  present 
appearances  harvest  cannot  be  general  here  before  the 
third  week  in  August,  if  then.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Bank 
House,  Wymondham. 

Rutland. — As  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  con- 
sider the  Wheats  a  full  average  plant,  but  have  noticed 
the  last  few  days  red  rust  to  some  considerable  extent, 
which  must  materially  reduce  the  yield.  Spring  cropping 
looks  very  promising,  especially  Oats,  but  I  consider  it 
much  too  early  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
yield  of  any  corn,  as  they  are  now  just  in  the  stage 
when  blight  would  most  aHect  them.  A  continuation 
of  sunny  weather  is  most  desirable.  Conyers  Peach, 
Stoke  Dry,  Upphi^ham. 

Warwickshire.— When   I   left   Rugby  all  crops 
were  looking  well.     Grass  abundant.     Hay  crop  very 
promising  ;    rain  has  hindered  the  working,    but  the 
crop  is  above  average.     Wheat  and  Barley  promised 
weli,   on  my  own  farm  never  better,   but  the   heavy 
rains,  however,   laid  them  flat.     Mangel  is  first-rate, 
and  Swedes  coming  away  well.     Peas 
good,    Beans   fine,    and   Potatos    also. 
Sly    dairy    cows    fed    in     the    houses 
are    not    milking    so    well    as    usual,  _ 

probably  from  the  wet  season  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  grass,  fas.  A.  A.  ■ 
Campbell. 

Worcestershire.  — The  character 
of  the  season  is  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  last  year.  Much  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  last  three  months,  with  cold 
nights  and  but  little  sunshine.  AH  the 
cereal  crops  are  long  in  straw.  Wheat 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  in  great  part 
thin,  being  injured  by  winter  frost  and 
wireworm,  and  much  is  very  weedy ; 
the  ear  is  too  early  in  stage  yet  to  report 
on ;  it  appears  late  in  proportion  to 
spring  corn,  and  the  yield  is  likely  to 
be  under  average.  Barley  is  a  heavy 
crop  and  long  in  ear,  much  lodged  in 
some  places  ;  Clover  seeds,  where  sown 
amongst  it,  are  getting  high,  and  may 
injure  the  harvest.  Oats  appear  fair, 
but  are  not  much  grown  here  ;  the 
straw  is  valuable  when  cut  moderately 
green.  Winter  Beans  very  defective ; 
spring  Beans  once  bid  fair  to  be  very 
good,  but  are  much  injured  by  the 
blight,  called  blacks.  Peas  very  good, 
with  plenty  of  haulm  for  fodder.  Roots 
of  all  kinds  a  fine  plant,  but  foul  with 
weeds,  in  consequence  of  too  much  wet 
hindering  the  hoeing.  Hay  a  full  crop, 
spoiled  by  rain.  Grass  and  Tares  plenti- 
ful, and  good  ;  the  summer  supply  and 
prospect  of  keep  for  stock,  particularly 
if  straw  should  be  well  harvested,  is 
favourable.  Potatos  :  A  prospect  of 
heavy  crop,  but  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
during  the  last  few  days.  A  month's  fine  open  warm 
weather  is  now  much  required  to  bring  all  crops  to 
maturity ;  and  the  final  yield,  as  the  grand  result  of  the 
harvest,  will  much  depend  on  it.  Stiles  Rich, 
Cedars,  Fearnall  Heath,  Worcester,  July  25. 


IS  quite  simple,  as 


Fig.  220.— eureka  eutter-worker. 


working,  will  destroy.  Care  is  taken,  therefore,  not 
to  overwork  it,  nor  subject  it  to  a  grinding  manipula- 
tion like  tempering  mortar,  as  this  spoils  the  grain  and 
renders  the  butter  of  a  greasy  or  salve-like  texture. 


Fig.  222. — return  butter-pails. 


The  butter  is  worked  with  butter-workers.  The  one 
1  most  common  use  consists  of  an  inclined  slab  stand- 
ig  upon  legs,  and  with  bevelled  sides  about  3  inches 
igh.  The  slab  is  4  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  at  the 
The  j  upper  end,  and  tapering  down  4  inches  at  the  lower 
end,  where  there  is  a  cross-piece,  with  a  slot  for  the 


wUl  be  seen  by  the  figure  below  (fig.  219),  but  does 
good  execution,  and  is  much  liked  at 
the  butter  factories. 

There  are  other  butter-workers  in 
use,  and  one  of  the  more  recent  inven- 
tions is  represented  by  the  annexed 
cut  (fig.  220). 

A  common  butter-bowl  is  placed  and 
held  securely  on  a  light,  small  stool, 
firmly  against  a  solid  rest  (r),  that  pro- 
tects it  from  breaking  or  springing.  It 
may  be  revolved  either  way,  at  will, 
also  easily  tipped  by  a  lever  to  drain 
off  the  fluids,  and  as  readily  removed 
from  the  stool  as  from  a  table,  and 
bowls  of  different  sizes  may  be  used  on 
the  same  stool. 

The  ladle  (h)  is  attached  to  a 
pendant  lever  (F  G)  that  enables  a 
person  to  press  directly  through  hard 
butter  in  all  parts  of  the  bowl  with- 
out drawing  or  sliding  it  ;  also  to 
cut,  turn,  and  work  it  in  every  manner 
desired.  It  is  light,  strong,  and  simple,  everything 
about  it  is  practical,  with  nothing  to  get  out  of  place 
or  order,  and  it  is  as  handily  moved,  washed,  and 
dried  as  any  butter-bowl  and  ladle,  such  as  are  shown 
in  fig.  221. 

The  lever  (e)  is  fastened  to  the  slot  (j)  while  the 
butter  is  being  worked,  and  is  raised  up  to  discharge 
the  butter-milk  from  the  bowd  as  occasion  requires. 

There  is  a  circular  iron  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  which  slides  in  an  iron  groove  attached  to  the 
lever  K,  and  which  allows  the  bowl  to  be  moved 
round,  and,  when  desired,  to  be  removed  entirely  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  worker. 

After  the  butter  has  been  washed  in  the  trays,  a 
batch,  weighing  22  lb.,  is  laid  upon  an  inclined  slab, 
or  butter-worker,  first  described,  and  then  spread  out 
with  the  ladle.  Pure  Ashton  or  Onondaga  salt,  made 
fine  by  rolling,  is  now  sprinkled  over  the  mass  and  the 
lever  applied,  first  beginning  at  one  side,  until  the 
whole  is  gone  over.  Only  a  few  manipulations  of  this 
kind  are  required  to  work  in  the  salt,  and  complete  this 
part  of  the  process. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  butter-milk  should  be 
completely  removed,  this  is  facilitated  during  the 
working  process  by  applying  a  slightly  dampened 
napkin  to  the  surface,  or  by  the  use  of  a  damp  sponge 
covered  with  a  napkin  for  the  purpose. 

Packing. — The  butter  is  packed  in  firkins,  in  half- 
firkins,  and  in  Orange  County  pails.  The  pails  are 
"  return  pails,"  that  is,  they  are  not  sold  with  the 
butter,  but  are  to  be  returned  to  the  factory  after  the 
purchaser  has  taken  out  the  butter.  They  hold  about 
60  lb.  of  butter,  are  of  white  Oak,  nicely  made,  and 
strongly  hooped  with  heavy  band-iron.  They  have 
movable  covers,  that  fit  closely,  and  are 
fastened  with  wooden  bolts  or  metallic 
clasps.  The  firkins  are  also  made  of 
white  Oak,  heavily  hooped,  and  the 
sides  neatly  turned. 

The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
have  the  packages  perfectly  tight,  so  as 
not  to  permit  the  least  leakage.  White 
Oak  is  regarded  as  the  best  material 
for  packages,  and  the  butter  factories 
use  no  other.  The  firkins  hold  about 
100  lb.  each.  The  half-firkin  is  simply 
the  firkin  sawed  in  two,  and  provided 
with  an  Oak  head,  which  is  nailed  on 
the  top  of  the  package  after  it  is  filled. 
Fig.  222  shows  the  form  of  these 
packages. 

The  firkin  is  prepared  for  use  by 
soaking  in  cold  water,  after  that  in 
scalding  water,  and  then  again  in  cold 
water.  It  is  then  either  filled  with 
brine,  and  soaked  24  hours,  or  the 
inside  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  dry 
salt,  and  left  to  stand  a  short  time, 
when  it  is  considered  ready  for  use. 

In   packing  the  butter  it  is  pressed 

together  as  solidly  as  may  be,  and  when 

the  firkin    is   filled   it   is   immediately 

headed  up,  and  a  strong  brine  poured 

through  a  hole  in  the  top  head,  to  fill 

all  the  intervening  spaces.     The  orifice 

is  then  closed,  and  the  firkin  is  set  in  a 

cool  cellar  until  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 

market.     When  the  half-firkin  is  filled, 

a  dry  cloth,  cut  so  as  to  entirely  cover 

the  butter,  is  spread  over  it,  and  covered 

with  a  thin  layer  of  salt.     The  cover  is 

then  fastened  on,  and  the  package  is  set 

away  in  a  dry  cool  place  until  it  is  taken 

to  market. 

The  butter  factories  usually  have  orders  for  butter  as 

fast  as  it  is  made,  so  that  the  consignments  are  from 

week   to   week.     In    Orange    County  the   manner  of 

marketing  butter  differs  from  that  practised  in  other 

localities.    Consignments  are  not  generally  made  direct 

to  the  city  dealers,  but  they  are  intrusted  to   "  Cap* 
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tains,"  as  they  are  called,  or  persons  who  make  it  a 
business  to  collect  freights  of  this  kind,  and  take  them 
in  charge  to  New  York,  making  the  sales  and  return- 
ing the  proceeds  to  the  manufacturer.  The  "Cap- 
tains "  go  with  their  freight  twice  a  week,  are  men  of 
standing  and  responsibility,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade,  and  know  how  and  when  to  obtain  the 
best  prices. 

They  receive  a  commission  for  their  labours,  and 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  good  sales,  otherwise 
they  lose  the  confidence  of  those  entrusting  freight  to 
their  charge,  and  are  liable,  therefore,  to  be  displaced. 
The  captains  often  receive  proposals  for  large  lots  of 
butter,  which  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  factories, 
when  they  are  accepted  or  rejected,  as  seems  best  to 
the  parties  interested.  They  supply  private  families 
and  hotels,  and  by  having  a  line  of  customers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  an  extreme  fancy 
article,  very  large  returns  are  not  unfrequently  made  to 
the  factories. 


THE   WOLVERHAMPTON  MEETING. 

The  Royal  races  at  Wolverhampton  are  now  over  ; 
you  have  given  reports  throughout ;  I  have  sat  quietly 
at  home  to  watch  them.  The  fir.^t  thing  you  gave  was 
the  "correct  card"  (the  prize  libt)  for  the  steam  culti- 
vator trials.  I  need  not  give  it,  for  your  readers  can 
refer  to  it  at  p.  S48. 

The  1st  prize  of  ;^ioo  goes  to  Fowler's  12-horse 
power  double  engine  set.  This  set  is  strictly  applicable 
to  the  contract  plan,  therefore  that  plan  is  looked  upon 
as  "the  best  application  "  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  judgment ;  I  am  quite 
certain  that  England  cannot  be  farmed  upon  that  plan, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston's  words  at 
p.  1240,  1864,  "all  farmers  may  not  be  buyers,  but 
surely  they  may  hire,  as  they  do  threshing."  My  lord 
understood  law-making  better  than  he  did  farming,  or 
he  would  never  have  used  those  words,  for  they  go 
against  procuring  the  big  loaf  for  the  people,  and  he 
pretended  to  go  for  it,  as  a  free-trader.  A  great  free- 
trader told  me  years  ago  that  I  was  the  greatest  free- 
trader that  he  had  ever  met  with,  for  I  practised  wliile 
others  talked.  Lord  Leicester,  at  p.  1022,  1S64,  goes 
almost  as  much  against  tackle  buying  as  Lord  Palmerston 
did,  for  he  says  that  it  would  not  do  to  buy  a  set  on  1000 
acres  of  light  land  ;  400  acres  of  heavy  land  might  do,  but 
nothing  less.  So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  big-wigs, 
for  I  do  well  on  166  acres,  therefore  I  back  my  opinion 
against  the  big-wigs,  and  here  is  my  especial  reason 
why  the  contract  plan  cannot  do  it.  Nearly  all  the 
work  done  by  steam-power  must  be  done  in  September 
and  October,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Robinson's  evidence  is 
dead  against  its  ever  being  done  in  those  months  upon 
the  contract  plan.  I  now  offer  to  back  my  opinion 
by  offering  to  farm  100  acres  of  heavy  clay  land  for 
seven  years,  with  the  well-known  tackle  with  which  I 
have  worked  my  farm  for  16  years,  against  any  farmer 
who  will  hire  a  set  of  the  1st  prize  winning  tackle 
and  implements,  and  farm  100  acres  of  such  land  for 
seven  years,  for  ,^^2000  against  his  p^iooo — the  cost  of 
the  working  and  results  to  decide  ;  and  I  will  make  a 
like  challenge  against  any  man  who  will  buy  a  set  of 
the  cup-winning  tackle  to  work  against  me. 

Reports  show  that  my  opinions  are  receiving  support. 
Itiswell  known  that  Istartedoffwithturn-roundatland's- 
end  implements,  for  at  Chelmsford  I  showed  my  well- 
known  turn-round  implements ;  Fowler  came  out  with 
a  balance-plough,  and  the  year  after  the  Chester  show, 
in  1858,  with  the  balance-cultivator.  When  Howards 
became  manufacturers  of  the  implements  known  by 
their  own  name,  they  came  out  with  cultivators  that 
did  not  need  turning  at  land's-end.  At  that  period, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  Woolston  system  of 
turning  the  implements  at  land's-end  was  attempted 
to  be  written  and  talked  down  from  all  quarters.  As 
a  sample,  I  will  give  you  the  sayings  of  one  man  upon 
the  point  at  p.  515,  1S64.  Mr.  R.  Ransome,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Suffolk  Farmers'  Club,  said 
thus:  "About  this  date  {185S)  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  entered  the  field  as  manufacturers  of  Mr. 
Smith's  apparatus,  with  which  they  continued  asso- 
ciated until  1S61  ;  since  then  they  have  been  manufac- 
turing an  apparatus  upon  the  roundabout  principle, 
with  which  Mr.  Smith  originally  commenced,  but 
further  improved  and  developed  hi  some  of  its  mecha- 
nical details,  especially  in  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  implement  at  the  end  of  each  furrow." 
Now  we  see  what  the  attempt  of  Mr.  R.  Ransome  and 
others  at  that  period  was  worth,  in  trying  to  write  and 
talk  down  the  turning-round  at  land's-end  implements, 
for  at  Leicester,  in  1868,  "John  Fowler  &  Co."  came 
out  with  a  number  of  turning  at  land's-end  imple- 
ments ;  and  now  I  read  thus  :  "In  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantage the  system  laboured  under  in  being  obliged  to 
use  a  balance-cultivator,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  is,  the 
first  prize  went  to  the  clip-drum,"  Fowler's,  in  class  2. 
In  addition  to  this  I  read  ;  "  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  awards  in  class  S,  for  Fowlers'  turning-culti- 
vator appears  to  me  as  superior  to  Howards'  as  theirs 
is  to  the  balance-cultivator."  Therefore,  according  to  the 
award  of  the  judges  and  report,  my  turning  cultivators 
are  vastly  superior  to  implements  that  do  not  turn  at 
land's-end,  whether  balanced  or  otherwise.  Time  has 
thus  overcome  prejudice  upon  that  point,  and  I  am 
publicly  pronounced  the  winner. 

Here  is  another  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  my 


opinions.  It  is  well  known  that  I  came  out,  and  have 
always  worked,  upon  the  roundabout  plan.  Many 
have  been  the  attempts  to  write  and  run  it  down. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  .Society's  last  attempt  to  do  so, 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with,  was  at  the  Worcester 
show,  where  they  gave  to  Fowler's  clip-drum  ^25, 
that  broke  to  bits  before  it  completed  its  plot,  and 
never  did  complete  it,  against  the  roundabout  {the 
Woolston)  plan,  that  did  its  work  well.  Now,  the 
grand  Wolverhampton  cup  goes  to  a  roundabout,  a 
very  similar  set  to  one  worked  by  the  late  Lord 
Hatherton,  working  a  set  of  my  implements,  in  1858. 
Therefore,  upon  this  evidence,  the  Woolston  man  has 
been  right  upon  the  point  throughout ;  and  as  the 
contract  plan  (although  puffed  up  by  my  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Leicester)  cannot  farm  England,  he 
must  continue  so  upon  all  points.  England  wants  the 
big  loaf,  and  the  contract  plan  cannot  give  it. 

Poor  "  Sutherland  !  "  My  Lord  Dunmore  will  now 
find  that  I  did  not  use  unjustly  hard  words  against  it, 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Isaac  Robinson,  of  Wisbech,  who 
warned  me  of  its  coming  to  Wolverhampton,  will  cool 
down  a  bit  now  in  his  expectations.  Poor  thing,  it  got 
in  the  mud,  although  some  time  back  we  were  told  to 
believe  that  it  got  over  a  newly  dug  Potato  field  with- 
out making  an  impression. 

The  rain  at  \\oherliampton  did  no  end  of  good,  for 
through  it  the  land  represented  autumn  work  much 
more  than  it  had  done  for  many  years  past.  The 
damage  done  by  the  engine  going  over  the  land  could 
be  plainly  seen.  The  cultivator  did  not  like  the 
Twitch  ;  the  plough  was  just  in  its  glee,  for  it  could 
well  cut  and  turn  its  furrow-slice  even  if  there  was  a 
little  Twitch  in  it,  and  made  quite  showable  work. 
The  dirt  made  a  nasty  mess  of  it  to  all,  and  the 
farmers  would  be  able  to  judge  as  to  how  they  would 
like  to  have  their  land  thus  messed  about  with  road 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  is  a  very 
antiquated  body — its  list  of  prizes  proves  it.  It  must 
and  will  have  its  old  plough,  so  it  gives  the  Royal 
makers  ^'25  for  making  it,  and  that  after  the  grand 
^500,  and  subsequent  smaller  prizes.  Then  it  gives 
to  the  makers  £2.%  for  a  half-bred  thing,  called  a 
digger.  In  it  there  is  the  plough  principle  working 
upon  the  cultivator  principle.  Then  it  gives  two 
prizes  of  ^45  to  the  same  makers  for  cultivators.  This 
is  getting  after  Smith  a  bit,  following  his  teaching.  It 
took  him  years  to  convince  them  of  the  use  of  that  im- 
plement. Then  the  Messrs.  Howard  got  ;^io  for  the 
old  antiquated  harrow,  and  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  in  earnest  upon  the  steam  question,  the 
Council  give  drills  £20,  and  they  give  a  few  prizes  to 
some  toys  to  please  the  children  ;  but  the  grand  cup 
goes  to  the  plough,  digger,  and  cultivator,  aU  of  which 
must  be  arranged  in  the  same  frame — thus  buckling 
old  things  together,  i.  e.,  two  ploughs  and  a  cultivator, 
to  keep  the  whole  mthin  ;f70O.  The  makers 
know  how  to  please  them,  and  they  get  paid  for  doing 
so.  Those  are  the  implements  that  I  challenge  ;f  2000 
to  ;^iooo,  twice  over.  The  combined  things  may  have 
a  good  engine  to  work  them,  but  they  have  no  chance 
.against  Woolston  implements  worked  by  Mr.  Smith's 
little  engine  upon  Woolston  practice,  neither  have  the 
old  plough  and  harrow,  &c. ,  worked  by  bigger  engines 
upon  the  contract  plan,  for  the  Woolston  man  can 
thrash  them  in  practice  any  day.  His  crops  now  stand 
forth  as  witnesses  on  his  side.  William  Smith,  Wool- 
ston, Bldchley  Station,  Bucks,  July  18. 


THE    TENANT'S  RIGHT   TO    UNEX- 
HA  USTED  IMPRO  VEMENTS. 

nVe  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Bence  Jones'  published  "  Letter 
to  an  Assistant  Barrister  on  Une.\hausted  Tillages  and  Manure 
under  the  Land  Act."*] 

The  Land  Act  plainly  does  not  put  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  under  what  may  be  called  the 
penal  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  They  are  classed  with 
permanent  buildings  and  reclamation  of  waste,  in  all 
of  which  money  (or  value)  has  been  laid  out  by  an  out- 
going tenant,  and  remains  in  the  land,  and  of  which 
his  successor  in  occupation  will  get  the  benefit.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  as  much  part  of  the  case  that  the  benefit 
shall  be  in  the  land  for  the  successor,  as  that  the  out- 
going tenant  shall  have  put  it  there.  The  out-going 
tenant  may  have  been  the  best  farmer  in  the  world, 
but  if  the  manures  he  put  in  the  land  are  exhausted,  he 
is  not  to  be  paid  for  them.  Besides,  tenants  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  those  who  give  up  volun- 
tarily, are  equally  entitled  to  payment  for  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  under  the  Act.  It  is  clear,  that 
when  a  tenant  leaves  voluntarily  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  a  penalty  on  the  landlord.  In  truth,  in  this 
part  of  the  Act,  I  believe,  it  is  certain  than  an  honest 
commercial  dealing,  equally  fair  to  both  parties,  waS 
meant.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  is,  that  a  tenant  in  the  last 
years,  before  from  any  cause  he  leaves  a  farm, 
should  have  no  motive  to  exhaust  it,  which  is 
seldom  any  real  gain  to  him.  An  out-going  tenant 
exhausting  his  land  for  some  years  before  he  leaves 
it,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  restoring  it  again  by 
some  years'  expenditure,  is  no  gain  to  either,  and  the 
public  loses  by  less  produce  at  more  cost.  This 
compensation,    moreover,    is    one    in    which,    except 
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when  the  owner  means  himself  to  occupy  the  farm, 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  landlords  are  not  directly 
interested  either  way.  The  benefit  from  unex- 
hausted tillages  and  manures  is  to  the  succeeding 
occupier.  Should  he  chance  to  be  a  bad  farmer  (not 
purposely  bad,  but  only  not  good),  he  will  exhaust  in 
the  first  few  years  whatever  was  left  in  the  land  by  his 
predecessor.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  this 
will  come  to  be  understood,  and  the  payment  for 
unexhausted  tillages  and  manures  will  always  be  made 
by  the  in-coming  tenant.  It  is  always  so  in  England  ; 
the  landlord  takes  no  part  in  the  question,  which  is 
settled  between  the  out-going  and  in-coming  tenants. 
For  the  reason  I  have  given,  it  is  fair  and  right  he 
should  pay  it ;  and  even  those  landlords  like  me,  who 
object  to  all  payments  by  an  in-coming  tenant  in  the 
nature  of  fines,  purchase  of  interest,  &c.,  because  they 
absorb  the  tenant's  capital  just  when  he  most  wants  it 
to  stock  and  manure  his  land,  and  so  hinder  his  success 
in  the  farm,  will  be  obliged,  in  self-protection,  to 
throw  upon  him  the  payment  for  unexhausted  tillages 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  very 
important  this  question  should  be  placed  on  thoroughly 
sound  principles,  and  more  important  for  the  tenant 
class  than  for  the  landlords. 

It  cannot  be  thought  the  Act  meant  to  give  the 
tenant  a  right  to  all  unexhausted  manures  in  any  way 
existing  in  the  farm,  as  if  bare  exhaustion  was  recog- 
nised as  the  normal  state  in  which  tenants  are  justified 
in  leaving  their  farms. 

Plainly,  the  meaning  must  be  unexhausted  manures 
which  the  tenant  has  himself  added  to  those  that,  from 
any  cause,  natural  or  artificial,  existed  in  the  farm 
when  he  hired  it.  This  is  the  meaning  in  which  the 
words  are  always  understood  in  England  and  Scotland. 

This  makes  it  needful  to  go  into  the  question — 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  manures  used  ? 

Manures  may  be  made  from  the  consumption  of 
plants,  straw,  hay,  or  roots,  grown  on  the  farm,  with 
the  help  of  previous  manure  made  in  the  same  way ; 
or  it  may  be  manure  from  outside  the  farm,  usually 
bought,  as  town  dung,  sea  manure,  lime,  bones, 
guano,  or  superphosphate,  or  plants  grown  more  or 
less  by  the  help  of  such  bought  manures,  or  manure 
made  from  bought  food. 

Now  the  result  of  all  the  teaching,  both  of  prac- 
tice and  science,  is,  that  when  a  farm  is  even  well 
farmed  without  the  use  of  additional  bought  manures 
or  food,  /.  c,  with  only  manures  made  from  the  hay, 
straw,  roots,  and  grass  grown  on  it,  the  corn,  and 
stock,  and  dairy  produce  sold  off  cause  a  slow  but 
steady  exhaustion  of  the  land  ;  on  good  land,  of 
course,  much  slower  than  on  inferior  land,  because 
there  is  more  to  draw  upon.  It  is  often  so  slow  as 
only  to  be  perceived  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.  The 
blame  is  often  put  on  other  causes  ;  farmers,  even  good 
farmers,  constantly  deceive  themselves  on  the  matter  ; 
men  of  little  education  have  no  firm  grasp  of  general 
principles,  and  often  fancy  they  have  found  out  some 
way  of  gaining  in  their  particular  case  by  what  else- 
where would  be  a  loss,  and  chance  favourable  seasons, 
or  accidental  quality  of  some  fields  above  others,  or  in- 
sufficient observations  of  all  the  effects  of  their  own 
doings,  or  short-sighted  penny-wisdom,  make  them 
very  sure  they  are  right,  and  that  principle  is  ^vrong. 
Yet  the  result  is  absolutely  certain,  that  when  more  is 
sold  off  the  farm  than  is  brought  on  it,  there  is 
an  exhaustion  in  proportion.  In  truth,  when  the 
point  is  once  clearly  stated,  common  sense 
will  show,  even  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  farming,  that  it  must  be  so,  else — something  would 
be  made  out  of  nothing.  A  man  might  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  afterward.  In  practice,  among  farmers  of 
education,  the  fact  is  beyond  question,  and  proofs  that 
the  result  is  such  as  I  have  stated  can  be  given  to  any 
extent.  It  is  the  whole  foundation  of  the  modern  system 
of  good  farming,  and  the  immense  trade  in  manures 
that  is  growing  up  in  Ireland  no  less  than  elsewhere. 
To  go  through  the  proofs  that  can  be  given  on  this 
point  would  take  too  much  space  ;  even  the  fertile 
virgin  soils  of  America  have  been  thus  gradually  ex- 
hausted. 

The  food  of  all  plants  comes  from  the  ingredients  of 
the  soil,  with  a  small  addition  from  the  rain  and  air. 
By  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  action  of  the  roots 
of  plants,  especially  of  grass,  the  elements  of  the  food 
of  plants  in  the  soil  are  made  available  for  other  plants. 
Part  of  these  are  sold  as  corn,  meat,  or  butter — part 
returned  to  the  soil  as  manure.  But  this  manure 
belongs  to  the  land  ;  it  owes  nothing  to  the  tenant. 
In  eveiy  well-drawn  lease  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
it  is  covenanted  that  all  hay,  straw,  and  roots  shall 
be  consumed  on  the  land,  and  the  manure  made 
from  them  returned  to  it.  If  these  are  sold  off 
the  land  for  a  few  years,  or  if  the  cattle  grazed  on 
it  are  folded  on  other  land,  rapid  exhaustion  soon 
is  evident.  A  tenant  may  take  these  elements  of 
fertility   from    one   field    and   put  them   on   another, 


ing,  from  making  c 
soil  available,  will  always  show  better  than  bad, 
though  it  may  even  more  exhaust  the  soil ;  but  unless 
the  tenant  has  brought  additional  manures  on  the  farm, 
or  food  for  stock,  as  oil-cake,  &c.  (which  is  the  same 
thing  in  another  form),  he  cannot  leave  unexhausted 
manure  on  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Act. 

The  practice  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  ma- 
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nures  in  England  and  Scotland  rests  wholly  on  these 
principles.  The  tenant  is  only  compensated  for  so 
much  of  the  extra  manure,  or  food  for  stock,  he  brings 
on  the  farm  within  a  certain  number  of  years  before, 
as  he  leaves  behind.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
manure  was  once  brought  on  a  farm  that  it  is 
there  still ;  it  may  have  been  exhausted  since  by 
cropping,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  prove  whether 
a  course  of  cropping  many  years  before  was  or  was 
not  exhausting,  or  what  was  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  manure  used.  It  is  certain  that  much  manure 
that  has  been  used  becomes  unavailable  for  future 
plants— whether  it  is  consumed  in  mere  growth  with- 
out appearing  in  the  ripened  produce — whether  it  is 
washed  away  by  the  percolation  of  rain,  or  whether  it 
forms  new  but  insoluble  chemical  compounds  with 
other  substances  that  it  meets  in  the  soil.  But  it  is 
not  there  for  use.  Custom,  based  on  experience,  has 
taught  in  how  many  years  manures  are  practically 
exlrausted — lime,  seven  years  ;  bones,  four  years  ; 
guano  and  superphosphate,  two  years  ;  oilcake,  three 
years  ;  and  the  tenant  is  paid  accordingly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  years  since  the  manure  was  used, 
provided  he  has  not  cropped  exhaustively  since,  and 
so  taken  the  manure  out  again. 

In  truth,  the  whole  idea  of  the  justice  of  recom- 
pensing a  tenant  for  unexhausted  manures  rests  on  the 
view,  that  his  money  or  labour  has  added  a  value  in 
this  respect  to  the  farm  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
It  does  not  include  the  removing  the  elements  of 
fertility  already  in  the  land,  from  one  field  to  another, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  growing  hay,  straw,  or  roots, 
of  which  the  profit  is  got  in  feeding  the  usual  stock  of 
the  farm.  When  bought  manure  grows  extra  food,  or 
extra  food  is  bought,  and  so  more  stock  is  fed  and  more 
manure  made,  the  tenant's  claim  is  very  just  to  what 
is  unexhausted.  The  only  question  is,  in  what  way 
such  compensation  shall  be  given,  and  how  the  facts  can 
be  best  proved  so  as  to  avoid  frauds,  to  which  the 
question  is  peculiarly  open. 


NO  MORE  GUANO. 

This  means  dearer  bread,  scarcer  meat,  more 
paupers,  heavier  rates,  higher  rents,  smaller  profits  ; 
bad  times  for  farmers,  short  time  for  labourers,  and 
more  hungry  and  half-fed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  may  mean  more  and  worse  than  all  this — semi- 
starvation  to  many,  pinching  poverty  to  more,  more 
suffering  and  privation  to  all ;  embarrassing  problems 
in  politics,  social  strife,  danger  to  order,  and  serious 
peril  to  our  institutions.  For,  humiliating  as  tlie 
admission  is,  it  is  nevertheless  largely  true,  that  the 
security,  happiness,  stability  of  states  rest  largely  on 
the  state  of  their  larders.  Fill  them  with  an  abundance 
of  good  things,  and  nations  wax  fat  and  prosper, 
while  ill-filled  stomachs  are  the  natural  allies  of  treason, 
confiscation,  sedition.  No  monster  so  unreasonable  as 
gaunt  famine,  gnawing  hunger,  and  these  seem  barking 
at  our  heels  in  the  no  very  distant  future.  Every  day 
swells  the  ranks  of  the  bread  eaters  by  the  thousand, 
while  the  area  of  production,  we  are  told,  has  reached 
its  limits,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  promoters  of 
fertility  is  exhausted.  Truly  the  prospect  seems  most 
gloomy.  It  would  be  intolerable  but  for  some  gleams 
of  light  athwart  the  gathering  darkness.  We  are  not 
wholly  dependent  for  life  on  home  supplies  of  food. 
Corn  comes  to  us  from  every  land.  Science  has  well 
nigh  succeeded  in  bringing  us  fresh  beef  from  the 
antipodes.  We  have  been  called  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers —  the  cotton-spinners  for  the  human  family. 
We  should  be  more  truly  described  as  a  nation  of 
bread  and  beefeaters.  Our  shambles  and  bakers'  shops 
cover  the  earth,  and  our  deliveries  in  transit  block  up 
the  sea.  Every  breeze  wafts  us  golden  grain  or 
preserved  meats.  The  prairie  and  pampas  alike 
are  but  wide  fields  on  our  outlying  offhand 
farms.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  as  the 
food  from  distant  lands  rolls  in,  the  gold 
drained  out.  We  are  fed,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  11 
wise  impoverished.  Foreign  food  blesses  us  but  once 
— home  supplies  many  times.  And  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  food  is  to  a  large  extent  cheap  or  dear — 
and  that  means  to  the  mass  of  consumers  plenty  or 
scarce — in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  quality  grown 
at  home.  The  more  bread,  beef,  sugar  grown  in 
England,  the  cheaper  these  commodities  ;  the  less,  the 
dearer — free  trade  and  its  invulnerable  theory  of  ex- 
changes notwithstanding. 

Accepting  your  estimate,  we  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  home  production  ;  with  all  the  land  occupied, 
and  one  of  our  most  powerful  stimulants  exhausted,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  get  more  out  of  the  land.  Hal- 
lam's  dictum  seems  also  irrefragable.  ' '  There  are  but 
two  possible  modes  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
earth  can  be  increased  ;  one  by  rendering  fresh 
land  serviceable,  the  other  by  improving  the  fer- 
tility of  that  already  cultivated."  Vou  assume  that 
the  first  mode  has  been  worked  out.  No  more  com- 
mons to  enclose,  no  fresh  land  to  be  possessed.  Of 
course  the  statement  is  meant  to  be  wide  and 
general.  There  are  still  many  exceptions  to  it,  a  good 
numbers  of  acres  throughout  the  kingdom  that  might 
be  profitably  reclaimed.  How  frequently  we  pass  over 
barren  tracks,  only  separated  from  splendid  fields  of 
corn  or  roots  by  a  fence.  Surely  if  the  one  could  not 
be  made  as  fruitful  as  the  other,  then  our  geological 
boundaries  are  more  sharp  and  capricious  than  we  are 


It  to  believe.  They  are  likewise  wonderfully 
ly  obliterated,  for  I  have  never  seen  an  unsuccessful 
;mpt  made  to  make  the  one  land  as  good  as  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  of  such  means  of  getting  more 
land  that  I  am  writing  at  present,  for  these  wastes 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rise 
wonderfully  in  value  as  soon  as  wanted  ;  but  my  light 
and  hope  for  the  future  is — more  land  without  more 
rent.  Surely  in  these  days  of  struggling  competition 
for  land,  when  a  raid  is  made  by  eager  farmers  on 
every  vacant  holding,  that  cry  will  be  listened  to.  No 
new  land  laws  arg  needed  to  make  that  land  yours.  How 
then  are  you  to  get  it  ?  Get  your  smashers  and  ploughs 
deeper,  and  it  is  yours.  Amid  all  the  barbarous  im- 
pediments to  improved  cultivation  stereotyped  in  ancient 
lease.  I  have  never  read  among  them,  ' '  Thou  shalt  not 
go  down  and  find  new  gold  fields,"— that  is,  fresh  land 
beneath  each  furrow.  There  it  is  in  every  arable  field 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  waiting  patiently 
through  the  long  ages  to  be  possessed  by  the  well-fed 
roots  of  the  future.  No  fresh  land  to  be  possessed, 
only  every  inch  gained  in  depth  adds  120  additional 
tons  of  productive  force  per  acre  to  your  fields.  Let 
us  pause  a  moment,  and  try  to  realise  the  meaning  of 
this  statement.  A  4-inch  tilth  represents  a  productive 
earth  force  of  480  tons,  a  5-inch  of  600  tons,  a  lo-inch 
of  1200  tons.  I  do  not  assert  absolutely  that  a  12-inch 
tilth  would  yield  three  times  more  than  a  4-inch, 
but  I  do  affirm  that  the  capacity  of  the  deep  tilth 
would  be  three  times  that  of  the  shallow,  and  were 
they  both  alike  rich  and  good  in  texture,  the  possi- 
bility is  that  the  12-inch  would  yield  even  more, 
especially  of  root  crops,  than  the  legitimate  ratio  of 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  your  readers  that 
these  views  are  not  founded  upon  mere  arithmetical 
data,  nor  natural  philosophy  formula — thus,  two  and 
two  are  four,  the  energy  of  mass  is  apportioned  to  its 
size— but  that  they  have  been  abundantly  proved  in 
practice  by  many  years  of  actual  experience.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  occasionally,  in  the  discussions  at 
farmers'  clubs,  of  namby-pamby  farming  as  mere  garden- 
ing, as  if  the  practice  of  horticulturists  was  in  a  laggard, 
benighted,  to-be-Qommisserated  state.  So,  evidently, 
does  not  think  that  busy,  great,  aijd  intelligent  farmer, 
Mr.  Mechi.  In  his  most  suggestive  letter  on  Liebig's 
theory  vindicated,  he  points  out  how  gardeners  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  feeding  the  lower 
roots,  and  implores  farmers  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
And  where  are  those  lower  roots  to  be  found  ?  On  the 
farm,  from  4  to  6  inches  from  the  surface ;  in  the 
garden,  from  2  to  4  feet.  Rather  namby-pamby  cul- 
tivation that,  is  it  not  ?  The  wisdom  and  advantages 
of  this  radical  treatment  of  the  earth,  this  cultivation  ot 
the  lower  farm,  is  proved  by  the  irresistible  logic  of 
such  facts  as  these, — the  increased  produce  and  supe- 
riority of  garden  crops,  and  the  higher  rent  of  garden 
land.  Similar  good  results  are  reaped  from  deeply- 
cultivated  farm  lands. 

It  will  probably  be  another  century  at  least  before  a 
maximum  depth  of  tilth  will  be  generally  reached. 
Until  that  time  come— if  come  it  ever  will— there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  land  to  be  utilised.  It  is  wholly  a 
mistake  to  mea.sure  the  productive  force  of  the  earth  by 
square  feet  or  yards.  This  mode  of  computation  has 
led  to  intense  competition  for  possession  of  surface 
only.  The  joint  streams  of  capital,  skill,  and  labour 
have  spread  wide  -not  run  deep.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  tremendous  loss  of  productive  force,  and  a 
wretched  average  return  of  about  £i,  per  acre.  By 
doubling  the  depth  you  get  as  much  again  land  for  the 
same  rent  ;  and  surely  it  is  almost  as  obvious  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  with  as  much  again  food, 
the  things  fed  thereby — that  is,  the  produce — ought  aisc 
to  be  doubled.  Some  will  doubtless  cry,  "I  have  tried 
it  frequently  ;  you  cannot  do  any  more  than  c 
the  surface.  My  crops  cover  the  ground."  Ves,  but 
with  what  sort  of  covering  ?  Might  not  these  ears  bf 
longer,  each  kernel  larger,  heavier?  —  each  Beet, 
Turnip,  and  Mangel  reach  double  the  size?  I  dt 
not  affirm  too  much  when  I  say,  you  know  they 
might.  And  for  the  development  of  quality  and 
weight  the  unused  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows 
is  as  good,  nay,  it  may  be  better — at  least  it  may  be 
made  so — than  that  on  the  surface. 

But  this  brings  me  to  my  last  point.  How  are  you 
to  get  more  out  of  your  enlarged  holdings?  All  your 
manure  was  too  little  to  enrich  your  shallow  tilths  ; 
how  is  enough  to  be  provided  to  satisfy  the  deeper 
ones,  especially  as  your  old  friend,  guano,  is  worn  out  ? 
These  are  vital  questions,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
answer  them  briefly  and  fairly.  The  earth  itself  is  a 
productive  force  of  no  mean  value.  This  is  too  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  farmer  ;  he  treats  the  ground  too 
much  as  he  would  a  horse — so  much  com  in,  so  much 
work  out  ;  so  much  manure  in,  so  many  coombs  or  tons 

But  the  earth  can  also  produce  somewhat  without 
manure,  and  this  natural  force  can  be  wonderfully 
augmented  by  aeration  and  admixture.  This  co- 
mingling  of  earths  in  the  soil  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  cross-breeding  of  animals.  The  product  of  the 
admixture  of  soils  is  a  wonderful  increase  of  growing 
force.  Even  the  addition  of  a  comparatively  worth- 
less earth  to  a  good  soil,  gives,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  lease 
or  a  new  infusion  of  growing  power  to  the  entire  mass. 
That  great  and  good  teacher,  Mr.  Mechi,  adverts  to 
this  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  and  I  think  a 


useful  aid  to  deep  culture  might  be  rendered  by 
republishing,  in  a  cheap  form,  Mr.  Smith's,  of  Lois 
Weedon,  and  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  on  what  might 
be  called  the  normal  productive  force  of  the  earth 
without  manure.  Again,  deep  tilths  utilise  to  much 
more  advantage  all  the  manure  applied  to  them.  On 
.shallow  tilths  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
one-third  of  the  manure  is  utterly  wasted ;  it  is 
either  lifted  up  into  the  air  or  washed  out  into  the 
water  ;  it  is  not  half  covered,  and  its  strength  is  rinsed 
out  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  blown  out  by  the  first 
breeze  ;  but  deep  tilths  hold  manure  tenaciously  as  a 
blacksmith's  vice — the  top  covering  is  thick  enough  to 
be  gas-proof,  the  bottom  is  deep  and  retentive  of 
manurial  juices  as  a  sponge.  There  is,  there  can  be, 
no  loss. 

But  then,  with  a  dearth  of  guano  and  more  land,  will 
not  the  farmer  be  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  before  ?  It 
certainly  seems  so  at  first  sight,  but  we  fall  back  on  the 
common  proverb,  that  when  one  door  shuts  another 
opens.  We  believe  this  will  be  verified  in  this  instance 
to  the  letter,  and  that,  moreover,  the  second  door  will 
prove  by  far  the  best  for  the  farmer.  While  the  guano 
store  lasted  it  seemed  useless  to  direct  attention  to 
other  sources  of  enrichment,  but  close  that  door  and 
our  home  guano  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  fairly 
tried.  Here,  again,  1  am  glad  to  find  the  views 
I  have  endeavoured  to  promulgate  for  years 
are  in  perfect  accord  with  your  own  and  Mr. 
Mechi's.  Both  reach  the  same  point  from  opposite 
sides  :  the  guano  deposits  are  exhausted,  therefore 
recoup  your  fields  from  the  refuse  of  your  consuming 
centres,  is  your  cry  ;  deepen  your  tilths  30  inches,  and 
flood  and  enrich  them  with  town  sewage,  re-echoes 
Mr.  Mechi.  I  reiterate  these  cries.  Possibly  they 
maybe  heard  now  there  seems  no  other  means  of 
getting  more  off  the  land  than  by  recouping  its  pro- 
ductive force  by  the  waste  of  our  lives  and  the  dirt  of 
our  labour.  We  are  coming  to  this  at  last,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion.  All  other  means  have  been  tried 
to  enrich  the  earth.  Battlefields  have  been  rifled  of 
their  bare  bones,  islands  in  the  distant  oceans  scoured 
for  birds'  dung  ;  seeds,  oils,  and  entire  crops  converted 
into  feeding  cake,  and  giving  food  for  the  hungry  earth ; 
and  still  the  latter  remains  hungry,  and  cries  out  with 
a  louder  voice  and  from  a  deeper  throat  year  by  year, 
"Give,  give." 

We  take  more  out  of  it,  and  must  give  it  more,  or 
break  its  back  by  exhaustion.  The  weakened  earth 
revenges  itself  on  us  for  our  niggardly  feeding  by  light 
yields  ;  for  in  the  matter  of  culture  and  manure  it 
is  emphatically  true,  as  we  sow  so  we  shall  reap.  All 
the  while  we  have  been  starving  the  hungry  earth  of  its 
proper  food  we  have  been  wasting  it  most  lavishly  in 
all  directions,  and  filth,  the  proper  food  of  the  earth, 
has  literally  been  sent  a-begging.  We  begged  the  wind 
and  the  air  to  take  it,  and  they  reproved  our  folly  by 
returning  it  in  fiery  fevers  or  the  serpent  trail  of  linger- 
ing disease.  We  poured  it  into  the  waters  and  they 
became  black  in  the  face  with  rage,  and  the  pure  water 
of  life  was  transformed  into  the  slimy  draught  of  death 
to  thousands.  We  offered  it  to  the  fire-god,  and  he 
licked  it  up  in  anger,  and  reproved  our  wasteful  folly 
by  scattering  its  elements  broadcast  throughout  the  ah" 
we  breathe. 

While  all  this  folly,  waste,  and  -wickedness— for  it 
was  all  three— went  on,  the  mute,  long-suffering,  ill- 
used  earth  looked  on,  and  greatly  wondered  at  the 
so-called  wisdom  of  its  masters.  At  last  the  C17  arose, 
To  the  land  with  all  excrements  and  waste,  the  filth 
of  towns,  and  the  dirt  of  the  country.  And  the  earth 
heard  it  and  rejoiced,  and  thought  that  its  time — the 
time  when  it  should  be  filled  with  marrow  and  fatness — 
had  at  last  come.  Vain  hope — fond  delusion.  Igno- 
rance, prejudice,  habit,  old  saws  and  modern  instances, 
even  Mammon  with  his  money-bags,  blocked  up  the 
way — stood  an  impregnable  barricade  between  the 
hungry  earth  and  its  natural  supplies  of  food  ;  and  the 
year  '71  finds  us  wasting  manure  at  the  rate  probably 
of  ^50,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  to  tlie  impoverish- 
ment of  the  earth,  and  the  wasting  of  the  very  essence 
alike  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  for  it  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  food  of  plants  misapplied, 
wasted,  unused,  isdisease,  suffering,  death  toman ;  andall 
this  while  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  is  expended  upon  the 
ways  and  means  of  raising  three  millions  more  revenue, 
and  the  struggling  taxpayers  are  crying  out  that  id. 
more  Income-tax  will  break  their  backs.  No  wonder 
there  is  all  this  impatience  of  taxation,  all  this  anxiety 
to  play  pitch  and  toss  with  local  and  imperial  burdens, 
while  we  are  undermining  the  energy  of  the  earth  itself, 
the  foundation  of  all  our  riches,  by  our  wasteful 
extravagance  of  our  home-made  manures.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  just  tried  to  raise  a  small 
tax  from  our  matches  and  tapers,  I  wish  he  would  try 
to  lay  a  large  one  on  the  waste  of  good  manure.  Such 
a  tax,  fairly  levied  and  sternly  collected,  would  set  all 
future  Chancellors'  minds  at  rest  about  ways  and  means 
for  this  generation,  while  it  would  enrich  posterity  so 
much  that  they  would  pay  all  demanded  of  them  with- 
out grumbling.  Certain  it  is  that  only  by  doubling  or 
trebling  the  depth  of  our  tilths,  and  by  enriching  them 
by  all  our  waste,  can  the  circle  of  production  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  strength  of  the  earth,  represented  by 
our  harvests,  restored.  The  nation  that  wastes  not 
manure  shall  not  want  bread  but  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  opposite  is  equally  true. 
D.  T.fish. 
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A  General  Invitation  to  Tiptree.— As  it  is 
desirable  that  both  landowners  and  farmers  should  be 
enabled  to  judge  whether  poor  land  will  make  a  grate- 
ful and  profitable  return  for  draining,  deep  and  clean 
cultivation,  and  good  manure,  those  who  desire  to  see 
my  farm  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  at  any  time  between 
this  and  harvest,  which,  we  expect,  will  commence  on 
August  13  or  14.  I  paid  ^23  an  acre  for  this  land 
nearly  all  freehold,  in  1841,  and  it  has  been  heavily 
cropped  ever  since.  As  an  instance  of  what  such  land 
may  be  made  to  produce,  I  will  quote  Willow  Field, 
which  produced,  in  1S67,  a  heavy  crop  of  Clover;  ii 
1868,  8  qr.  of  white  Wheat  per  acre,  sold  for  ;,;^23  per 
acre,  without  the  straw  ;  7  qr.  per  acre  of  Rivett 
Wheat  in  1869  ;  39  tons  of  Mangel  per  acre  in  1870; 
and  now  a  crop  of  red  Wheat,  which  promises 
an  excellent  crop.  Next  year  it  will  be  cropped  with 
Beans,  and  in  1S73  with  Wheat  again;  in  1874 
(winter)  with  Tares,  sown  in  October,  1873  ;  followed 
by  Kohl  Rabi  or  Cabbage,  transplanted  in  July,  1874  ; 
and  in  1875,  Oats  sown  down  with  red  Clover.  This 
finishes  the  rotation  after  red  Clover.  I  thus  get  in 
nine  years— one  red  Clover  crop,  four  Wheat  do.,  one 
Bean  do.,  one  Oat  do.,  one  Mangel  do.,  one  winter 
,  one  Cabbage  or  Kohl  Rabi  do.     I  consider 


n  another 
iiperphoS' 


the 


My  object  in  giving  this  ii 
been,  a  sincere  desire  tc 
agricultural  improvements. 
Kehedon,  Essex,  July  24. 


favourable   for   this 


ghbourhood. 
■itation  is,  as  it  always  has 
stimulate  and  encourage 
7.  7.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall, 


Utilisation  of  Romford  Sewage.— The  original 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Romford,  namely,  6000, 
was,  I  believe,  erroneous.  The  real  figure  I  believe 
to  be  about  Sooo  ;  however,  this  we  shall  soon  know 
with  certainty.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  1 100  tons 
daily  would  be  a  fraction  over  50  tons  yearly  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  not  67.  This,  then— or  some 
such  quantity — represents  the  sewage  proper,  and  for 
all  manurial  calculations  the  adventitious  addition  of 
rainfall  may  be  eliminated.  A  man  becomes  intoxicated 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  brandy  that  he  has  put 
into  his  grog,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  go  so  deeply  as 
"F.  P."  desires  into  a  complicated  question  like  sewage 


short    paragraph, 


irrigation    in    the 

He  must  not  suppose  that  he  can 
difficulty  that  has  not  been  already  faced,  if  not  solved  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  obtain  answers  to  all 
the  searching  questions  that  he  has  asked,  and  that  I 
see  he  has  the  understanding  hereafter  to  ask,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns.  If  he  really  desires  to 
sift  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  let  him  begin 
by  reading  my  friend  Professor  Corfield's  "  Digest  of 
Facts  relating  to  the  Sewage  Question"  (London,  Mac- 
millan),  and  if  he  wants  further  information  about  my 
farm  he  will,  as  I  said  before,  find  it  in  the  last  report 
of  the  British  Association,  including  analysis  of  thi 
soil,  sewage,  and  effluent  water,  which  will  be  furthe: 
supplemented  by  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  com 
mittee.  And,  finally,  after  my  return  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him  at  the 
farm,  and  give  him  any  additional  information  in  my 
power.  Meanwhile,  I  will  ask  him  to  accept  as  a  fact 
my  statement,  that  my  farm  is  too  small,  even  when 
supplemented  by  20  or  30  acres  of  my  neighbour's 
land,  to  extract  the  full  value  of  the  sewage.  I  state 
this  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  no  further 
experience  can  affect  this  fact  in  any  way.  W.  Hoh' 
Parsloes,  July  23.  '       1  i  > 

The  Future  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel  Crop  is  full 
of  interest.      I    have   watched    its  growth   for 
years,   nay,   almost   from    its    first   introduction 
British  root  crop.     It  is  yearly  increasing 


Peruvian  guano  is  said  to  be  applied  per  acre  ; 
I  ton  per  acre  is  used  of  Peruvian  guano,  s 
phate,  and  blood  manure  in  equal  proporti 
others  in  similar,  but  not  such  heavy  dressings 
plemented  if  required,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
grower,  by  salt  sown  between  the  rows.  The  fold- 
yard  manurings,  in  addition,  are  in  several  cases  verj 
heavy.  The  great  question,  however,  is— does  it  pay, 
and  can  such  management  be  kept  up  ?  I  fear  not 
altogether,  nor  would  I  recommend  cultivators  of 
inferior  soils  to  aim  at  such  great  results,  although  they 
may  do  much  by  ample  artificial  manurings, 
useful  loamy  soils  vast  weights  of  these  invaluable  crops 
may  be  advantageously  grown,  and  they  might  either 
be  consumed  upon  the  farms  where  grown,  or  they 
might  open  a  new  trade  by  growing  them  for  exporta- 
tion and  sale  to  other  districts,  or  the  large  towns. 
The  fact  is  established,  these  crops  can  be  produced. 
The  best  mode  of  their  disposal  is  in  the  future. 
Landlords  must  permit  their  export.  Tenants  must 
lay  out  their  money  in  buying  aids  to  produce  them. 
Railway  companies  must  lower  their  rates  of  carriage 
for  this  heavy  produce.  In  this  way  loamy  soils  of  fair 
quality  may  all  be  made  more  useful  and  profitable 
than  now.    O.  F. 


mix  salt  with  the  guano  I  sow,  about  weight  for 
weight.  Salted  land  should  be  drained.  Liebig  has 
explained  to  us  how  salt  acts  on  the  soil,  more  : 
solvent  than  as,  per  se,  a 
Iree,  July  21. 


7-  7.  Mahi,  Tip- 


many 


favour,  and  much  larger  breadths  are  sown.  It  is  fast 
becoming  the  most  valuable  of  our  root  crops.  The 
varieties  cultivated  have  become  established,  i.e.,  the 
Long  Reds  and  Yellows  and  the  Globe  Reds  and 
Yellows,  the  first  for  deep  and  loamy  soils,  the  latter 
for  thin  and  light  soils.  The  qualities  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  that  a  bad  or  indifferent  variety  can 
scarcely  be  found,  and  the  produce  now  grown  in 
many  districts  is  almost  beyond -belief.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  a  local  agricultural 
society,  which  has  for  many  years  given  a  distinctive 
prize  for  the  best  3  acres  of  Mangel  Wurzel.  It  is 
astonishing  to  what  extent  our  competitors  will  go  in 
competing  for  this  little  distinction,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  crops  invariably  amply  repay 
the  outlay  ;  so  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  Mangel  crop  no  reasonable  amount  of  manage- 
ment and  manurings  can  be  thrown  away— all  will  be 
compensated.  The  winner  of  our  last  year's  "  medal  " 
produced  62  tons  upon  an  acre,  worth  £i,(,  los.,  the 
expenditure  in  management  and  manures  amounting  to 
near  ^20  per  acre,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  outlay 
he  was  well  repaid.  We  have  many  competitors  this 
year,  eight  (I  thmk)  having  declared.  These  eight  crops 
will,  to  all  appearance,  be  very  heavy  ones,  estimated  to 
yield  not  less  than  50  tons  per  acre.  The  manurings 
chiefly  consists  of  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate, 
blood  manure,  salt  and  fold-yard  manure.     The  extent 

or  quantity  used  is  enormous,  but  which  the  growers    _._ _., 

do  not  readily  inform  us.     In  one  instance  i  ton  of  I  although  f  believe  30~"miies "  from  Ihe 


of  50  thri 


Sewage  Irrigation.  —  Referring  to  "J.  M.'s" 
remarks,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  storage  is  permissible  [the  word  ".possible" 
in  his  note  is  a  misprint],  and  sewage  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  land  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  this,  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
system  of  irrigation  formerly  carried  out  here  the 
sewage  was  stored  in  tanks,  and  proved  a  great 
nuisance ;  decomposition  set  in  to  a  great  extent, 
deteriorating  considerably  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
sewage.  I  certainly  recommend  that  land  should  be 
well  irrigated  before  being  sown,  but  I  entirely  fail  to 
see  how  this  necessitates  storage,  as  "J.  M."  seems 
to  think.  Surely  if  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  for  the  proper  application  of  the  sewage,  there  can 
be  no  difiiculty  in  doing  as  I  recommend,  not  only 
without  storage,  but  actually  preventing  anything  in 
the  shape  of  storage  becoming  necessary.  With 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  per  acre,  it  is 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  lay  down  a  precise  rule. 
The  quality  and  nature  of  the  soil,  the  season,  the 
crop  growing   or    intended    to   be  grown,    and    other 

nces  of  a  like  nature,  combine  to  render  this 

for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  experience, 
rather  than  of  a  rule  of  thumb.  I  hope  at  some  future 
to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  as  to  the 
quantity  of  land  required,  but  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
matter  necessitating  the  experience  of  varying  seasons 
before  definitive  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at.  T.  G. 
Palmer,  Tmvii  Sun'cyor,  Rugby. 

Wireworm,  Crosskill's  Clod-crusher,  Roller, 
and  Salt.— This  implement  will  occasionally  pay  for 
hole  cost  in  a  single  year.  Mine  has  a  block  of 
cast-iron  (5  cwt.)  on  the  back  frame,  which  balances 
the  shafts,  takes  the  weight  off  the  horse,  and  add; 
much  to  the  weight  and  efficiency  of  the  roller.  This 
spring  I  found  the  Wheat  thrown  out  by  frost,  so,  after 
the  first  horse-hoeing  \vith  Garrett's  horse-hoe,  I  gave 
the  Wheat  a  good  Crosskilling  on  the  heavy  lands, 
thus  giving  the  roots  a  firm  foundation.  When  horse- 
hoeing  a  second  time  we  were  careful  not  to  go  too 
deep  or  too  close  to  the  rows.  Our  Wheats  are 
9  inches  from  row  to  row.  On  the  light  land  subject 
to  wireworm  the  Crosskill,  aided  by  salt,  secures  our 
crops,  that  would  be  otherwise  injured  or  ruined.  We 
had  an  especial  instance  of  this  in  the  spring,  on 
a  Wheat  crop  which  followed  white  Turnips,  fed 
on  the  land.  We  sowed  6  bushels  of  salt  before 
ploughing ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  wireworm 
attacked  it  in  spring,  so  we  Crosskilled  twice  in  opposite 
directions,  and  then  sowed  8  bush,  more  salt  per  acre. 
This  was  a  settler  for  the  wireworm,  which  had 
already  done  much  mischief  The  land  was  consoli- 
dated, the  plants  branched,  and  now  we  have  a  fine 
piece  of  Wheat  that  looks  like  5  qr.  per  acre— very 
healthy,  although  a  poor  sandy  and  silty  land.  Our 
Barley,  too,  was  Crosskilled  and  salted,  and  is  a 
capital  crop  after  Wheat  on  the  same  sort  of  land.     1 

surprised  to  find  how  little  farmers  generally 

of  this  ready  cure  for  wireworm.     In  former 

this  neighbourhood,  most  severe  losses  were 
caused  by  wireworm.  But  see  how  useful  Crosskill  is 
tillage  ;  the  great  blocks  of  earth  torn  up  by 
deep  steam  cultivation  or  subsoiling  are  at  once  crushed 
into  powder  or  small  square  pieces,  and  a  clean  fallow 
can  be  made  in  a  very  short  period  of  dry  weather. 
For  old  Crosskill  makes  an  unfailing  impression  on 
the  most  obstinate  clods,  and  grinds  the  earth  away 
from  the  roots  of  weeds.  Of  course  it  is  a  dry  weather 
tool  on  stiff  clays.  After  Crosskilling,  a  moderate  rain 
to  soften  and  pulverise  the  diminished  clods. 
This  has  been  in  use  for  28  years,  and  it  has  done 
much  work  on  many  other  farms.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  salt ;  I  have  used  some  150  tons  on  this 
farm.  I  see  that  along  our  salt-water  coast,  and  for 
)me  distance  inland,  the  crops  are  healthy  and  fine. 
/e  know  that  in  stormy  weather  salt  from  the  sea- 
ater  travels  a  long  way.     I  have  been  told  that  the 

indows  of  our  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren-    he  (Mr.  Howard)  was 
-'—  have  been  coated  with  salt  after  a  severe  gai  ' '     ' " 


Labourers'  Cottages.— There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  the  plan  for  double  cottages  which  you 
publish,  and  which  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  says  that  he  has 
built  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  I  do  not  perceive 
from  the  plans  as  published  in  what  particulars  they 
are  an  improvement  upon  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Ross's 
plan.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Denton  (and 
I  think  that  others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
would  be  equally  so)  if  he  would  point  out  the  parti- 
cular improvements  upon  the  original  plan  ;  because, 
as  this  is  perhaps  the  very  best  form  of  cottage  for 
general  use,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  every  possible  improve- 
ment should  be  carefully  considered.  In  one  respect  I 
think  that  the  elevations  given  in  my  book  on  cot- 
tages are  better  than  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  in  which  he  follows  the  original  plan.  There 
are  objections  to  the  double  gable,  because  the  level 
gutter  between  them  is  liable  to  get  choked  with  snow 
or  rubbish,  and  then  to  leak  into  the  house.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  plans  for  roofing  with  a  single  roof 
are  very  decidedly  better  than  the  double  gable.  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  cottages,  I  may  mention  that  the  plan 
No.  9  in  my  book  has  lately  been  built  on  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  Estate  near  Olney  in  Bedfordshire.  Its 
cost  is  about  a  third  less  than  that  of  such  a  pair  as 
Mr.  Denton's.  Of  course,  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  this 
in  point  of  accommodation,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  by 
far  the  best  plan  of  a  rather  cheap  cottage  which  has 
yet  been  published  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  cost,  it  gives  more  accommodation 
than  any  other  plan.  C.  W.» Strickland,  Hildtnley, 
Malton,  7uly  21. 

Small    Farms.— Among  the  various  schemes  of 

land  reform  now  put  forward,  the  most  intelligible  and 

practicable  is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  supposed 

perior  advantages  of  small  farms  over   large   ones. 

Now,  for  carrying  out  this  scheme,  it  is  not  necessary 

it  should  first  secure  general  approval.      If  good 

large  scale,  it  would  be  good  on  a  small.     If  so, 

issuming  its  proposers  to  be  in  earnest,  I  would 

amend   them   to   bring  it   to   a   practical   proof. 

Instead  of  calling  for  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  the  carter 

called  on  Hercules,  let  them  set  their  own  shoulders  to 

the  wheel,  buy  a  farm,  and  divide  it.     For  ;,f2o,ooo 

500  acres  of  good  land  might  be  bought,  and  divided 

into  50  holdings  of  10  acres  each  ;  an  addition  of  ^'lo  to 

the  price  of  each   holding  will  cover  law  expense.s. 

And  if  there  really  be  this  great  want  felt  by  the  Eng- 

lish  people  for  small  farms,  surely  50  persons  may  be 

found  to  purchase  outright,  or  at  least  by  instalments. 

The  scheme  would  thus  scarcely  cost   its  promoters 

anything,  and  no  theoretical  argument  which  they  can 

would  be  so  convincing  as  the  actual  spectacle 

ng  and  happy  yeoman,  forming,  as  the  poet 


"their  country's  pride."   G.  S. 


Sumtbs. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

show  on  Thursday  (last  w< 


tk),  held 
e  capital 
horses — 


At  the 
on  the  day  when  we  go  to  press,  'there  w 
classes  of  horses,  especially  of  agricultura 
rather  short  classes  of  Shorthorns,  and  among  the 
sheep  a  good  class  of  Oxford  Downs,  Messrs.  C. 
Howard,  Treadwell,  Harris,  and  Underwood,  taking 
the  prizes.  At  the  dinner,  held  afterwards,  in  a  tent 
on  the  ground — 

The  President  (Mr.  James  Howard)  said  that  in 
the  course  of  his  short  life  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
occupy  many  public  positions,  but  never  had  felt  more 
complimented  by  election  to  office  than  when  chtsm 
president  of  this,  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  societies 
in  the  kingdom.     For  many  years  he  had  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  its  prosperity,  having  heartily  sympa- 
thised with  its  objects.     It  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  standard  of  farming  throughout  the 
county,    for    the    encouragement    of    the    agricultural 
labourer,  and  rewarding  the  meritorious.     It  was  inau- 
gurated at  a  time  when  there  was  very  little  public 
ipirit    or   enterprise    in    agricultural    affairs.       Much 
gnorance  prevailed,  and  throughout  the  greater  p.irt 
of  the  county  agriculture  was  carried  on  after  a  most 
primitive  fashion,  and  the  live  stock  was  of  the  most 
retched  quality.     How  much  of  the  great  advance 
\yhich  had  since  taken  place  was  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Society  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
say,  but  that  it  had  improved  it  considerably  ro  reflect- 
ng  mind  could  doubt.     He  w  as  glad  to  know  that  the 
society  had  better  support  now  than  at  any  former 
period,  and   when   the   benefits   it  was  calculated  to 
confer  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county  were  more  fully 
ould  be  supported  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
Bedfordshire,  from  being  one  of  the  most  backward 
agriculture,   had  now  become  one  of  the 
most  forward.     (Mr.   Read,  ALP. :  Hear,  hear.)   The 
berfor  South  Norfolk  said  "hear,  hear;"  when 
county  of  Norfolk,  which 
•e  gale,  I  had  a  worid-wide  reputation  for  agriculture,  he  came 
always  I  to  the  conclusion  that  we  in  Bedfordshire  were,  if  not 
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superior  to  Norfolk,  at  least  quite  abreast  of  it.  Still, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  reached  perfection. 
Far  from  it.  Much  of  the  soil  of  this  country,  by 
being  deeper  and  better  tilled,  was  susceptible  of  being 
made  to  raise  a  larger  produce,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  amount  of  capital  more  meat  could  be  pro- 
duced. While  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  meat,  and 
while  we  depended  upon  foreigners  for  one-third  of 
our  grain  supplies,  we  could  not  look  altogether  with 
complacency  on  our  agriculture.  He  believed  there 
was  not  a  practical  farmer  in  that  tent  who  would  not 
agree  with  him  that  if  all  England  were  farmed  like 
much  of  this  county  we  should  be  a  long  way  towards 
being  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  There  was  one 
important  obstacle,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  agriculture.  He  believed  that  until  the  tenantry 
of  this  country  enjoyed  a  greater  security  of  tenure  the 
resources  of  the  soil  would  never  be  fully  developed. 
Fortunately,  on  the  great  estates  of  this  county  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  of  a  most 
amicable  nature,  but  throughout  the  great  extent  of 
England  a  different  state  of  things  existed.  He  main- 
tained that  six  months'  notice  to  quit  was  altogether 
incompatible  with  high  farming,  and  capital  would 
never  be  attracted  to  the  soil  in  the  way  it  would  be  if 
the  tenantry  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  improvements 
they  made.  Dr.  I^iebig  had  long  asserted,  and  Mr. 
Lawes  had  proved  by  experiment,  that  to  exhaust  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  was  absolutely  impossible. 
No  amount  of  bad  farming  could  permanently  reduce  it, 
but  all  that  could  be  taken  out  of  it  was  "  condition," 
a  word  the  meaning  of  which  was  known  to  every 
man  who  knew  anything  of  an  animal,  and  this  was  a 
fact  which  every  landlord  in  the  kingdom  would  do 
well  to  ponder,  and  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  consenting  to  liberal  agreements  with  the 
tenantry.  Mr.  Harvey  had  alluded  to  the  revolution- 
ary doctrines  which  had  recently  been  propagated  on 
the  land  question.  He  {Mr.  Howard)  had  no  fear  that 
the  rights  of  property  would  be  rudely  interfered  with 
if  landlords  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  They 
knew  that  the  tenants  could  not  run  away  with  their 
broad  acres  ;  and  now  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
worst  of  tenants  could  not  permanently  reduce  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  landowners  would  do  well  to 
consent  to  liberal  covenants  with  their  tenants. 

Mr.  Magniac,  M.P.,  said  there  were  two  sides  to 
many  questions,  and  young  as  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  thought  he  had  heard  it  stated  in  pretty 
strong  language,  that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  of 
tenants  were  not  always  identical.  He  did  not  mean 
say  that  they  were  always  in  antagonism,  but  wherever 
there  were  two  interests  there  were  always  two  views. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  question  of  leases,  the 
reference  to  which  had  been  so  well  received,  and  I " 
was  also  the  question  of  the  Game-laws.  Mr.  Harvey 
had  referred  to  local  taxation,  but  he  had  heard  men 
who  were  competent  to  reason  that  question  out'saj 
that  it  depended  on  the  rent,  and  that  it  was  as  broad 
as  it  was  long. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Magniac,  that  the  question  of  local  taxation  was  not  a 
question  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Both  these 
were  perfectly  united,  knowing  that  local  taxation . 
present  levied  was  wrong,  but  the  question  was  whether 
land  and  houses  should  pay  the  whole  of  the  local : 
tion,  and  why  all  the  other  property  of  the  country  should 
go  scot  free.  In  foreign  countries  almost  all  industries, 
but  especially  agriculture,  looked  to  the  State  for  pro- 
tection and  encouragement ;  in  England  there  was  a 
good  saying  that  if  we  wanted  to  do  a  thing  well 
we  must  do  it  ourselves,  and  his  advice  to  the 
farmers  was,  never  to  go  to  the  Govemi 
for  anything  they  could  have  otherwise. 
it  was  impossible  for  them  as  individuals  to  protect 
themselves,  they  therefore  united  in  great  agricultural 
societies,  and  foremost  amongst  these  was  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Some  time  since,  ir 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  proposed  that  a  depart 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  take  in  hand  the 
prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  but  he  ventured  on  that  occasion  to  say  that  if 
the  matter  were  left  to  the  agricultural  societies  they 
could  do  better  than  any  Government  department,  and 
he  was  glad  that  the  Royal  society  had  come  forward 
and  exposed  the  frauds  to  which  the  farmers  had  been 
subjected. 

BRECON-. 

The  Management  and  Treatment  of  Grass  Land. 
Some  time  ago   Professor   Wrightson   read    a  capital 
paper  on  this  subject  before  this  Society.     We  \v 
give  the  substance  of  it. 

Professor  Wrightson  said  the  subject  would  be 
considered  under  three  or  four  sections,  and  the  follow 
ing  headings  appeared  to  him  as  allowing  of  an  ex 
haustive  treatment  —  1st,  laying  land  down  to  grass; 
2d,  the  improvement  of  already  existing  grass  land, 
although  it  may  not  be  in  good  condition  ;  3d,  some 
hints  on  the  general  management  of  grass  lands. 

(I.)  The  Laying  of  Landdmvn  to  Craw.— There  was 
an  immense  difference  between  enjoying  the  possession 
or  occupancy  of  old  grass  land  and  taking  steps  tc 
exchange  old  going  tillage  land  into  a  similar  condition. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  It  required  time  to  give  tc 
old  sward  its  characteristic  verdure,  vigour,  and  thick 
ness  of  cover.     The  new  laid  was  at  once  known  to 


practised  eye  by  its  sparse  vegetation,  want  of 
icity  under  foot,  and  upstart  appearance.  The 
first  question  he  had  to  answer  was  :  "  Why  is  this 
difficulty  met  with  ?  How  is  it  that  land  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  abundant  grass  crops  as  certainly 
t  grows  com  and  Clover  ? "  He  would  ask 
them  to  call  to  mind  the  appearance  of  an  old  piece  of 
grass  land  which  had  been  just  ploughed  up.  They 
might  picture  it  situated  in  a  clay  arable  land  district, 
and  when  they  made  the  comparison  they  would 
be  at  once  struck  with  the  marked  difference  between 
the  newly  broken  up  land  and  that  which  had 
for  years  been  under  the  plough.  If  they  looked  at  the 
land  which  had  previously  been  pasture  and  which  had 
been  recently  broken  up,  a  peculiar  black  colour,  an 
absence  of  stones,  a  friability  and  lightness  of  texture, 
and  a  large  admixture  of  organic  matter  would  be  at 
once  observed  in  contradistinction  to  the  brick-like 
furrow,  yellow  or  red  hue,  and  stony  character  of  the 
arable  furrow.  This  black,  friable,  stoneless  character 
of  newly  broken-up  grass  land  was  the  result  of  the 
long-continued  action  of  two  or  three  simple  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  decay  of  successive 
generations  of  grass  roots,  which  left  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  tended  to  render  it  friable.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  there  were  the  untiring  labours  of  the 
common  earthworm,  which,  but  for  Mr.  Darwin, 
would,  perhaps,  have  remained  unknown.  The  earth- 
worm obtained  its  nourishment  by  passing  earth 
through  its  body.  After  it  had  absorbed  certain 
nutritive  properties  from  the  earth,  it  expelled  what  it 
had  taken  in  the  form  of  earth-casts.  The  consequence 
was  a  continual  top-dressing  of  the  land.  Sometimes 
their  grass  land  might  take  well  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  and  then  they,  perhaps,  languished,  and  it  was 
years  before  they  had  that  character  of  land  which  was 
known  as  old  permanent  pasture  land.  This  threw 
some  light  upon  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  arable 
land  to  pasture.  Arable  land,  after  it  had  been  worked 
by  the  plough  for  many  years,  was  apt  to  become  very 
tenacious  ;  and  if  grass  seeds  were  sown  upon  it,  they 
could  imagine  what  would  be  the  result  at  first. 

Then  there  was  another  difficulty  connected  with 
newly-laid  grass  land,  and  that  was  with  regard  to 
sowing  the  proper  seeds.  It  was  found  that  various 
grasses  were  suited  to  various  localities  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  went  to  a  London  seedsman  and  got  a 
mixture  of  grass  seeds,  and  sowed  those  seeds  into  the 
land  about  to  be  turned  into  pasture,  they  would  pro- 
bably find  that  there  were  many  grasses  which  were 
not  suited  to  the  locality  in  which  they  had  been  sown. 
They  might  then  get  an  improper  mixture  of  grass 
seed,  and  if  they  did  the  wrong  varieties  of  grass  would 
have  to  die  out.  But  they  might  not  only  get  an  im- 
proper mixture,  they  might  get  seed  of  bad  quality. 
He  could  not  approve  of  that  plan  which  had  been 
sometimes  recommended,  viz.,  sowing  the  hay  seeds  of 
the  neighbourhood.  If  they  examined  the  Tables  of 
the  growth  of  grasses,  in  which  the  period  of  the 
ripening  of  various  grasses  in  pastures  was  worked  out, 
they  would  see  that  there  was  an  immense  difference  in 
the  time  of  ripening.  Some  grasses  ripened  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  May,  while  some  were  as  late  as  August. 
How  could  they  then  expect  to  get  hay  seeds  all  cut  at 
the  same  time  in  equal  perfection.  Some  of  them 
would  be  over-ripe,  and  some  not  ripened. 

In  the  next  place,  with  reference  to  the  laying  of 
land  doivn  to  grass,  he  thought  that  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  land  should  be 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  With  reference  to  fer- 
tilising power,  it  must  be  clean.  If  it  were  laid  down 
when  it  was  full  of  Couch,  they  would  find  that  these 
pernicious  weeds  would  overpower  the  grasses.  Then, 
as  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  it  was  best  to  sow  the 
seeds.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  the  usual  time, 
say  April ;  but  of  late  years,  Messrs.  Lawson  had 
recommended  that  grass  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
autumn.  He  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion,  but  emi- 
nent seedsmen  had  held  that  August  was  a  better  time 
than  the  spring.  Then  there  was  a  very  important 
question  which  arose,  viz.,  whether  they  should  sow 
their  grass  seeds  with  a  crop  or  without  a  crop.  He 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing grass  seeds  with  a  crop  was  the  one  which 
would  be  most  wisely  and  generally  followed. 
He  thought  this  was  the  best  plan  on  the  score 
of  economy.  If  they  sowed  land  without  a  crop,  they 
would  have  to  go  to  great  expense,  and  if  it  were  done 
by  a  tenant  he  should  be  assisted  by  the  landlord.  But 
whether  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  undertook  the  work, 
he  thought  it  was  important  that  there  should  be  a 
crop.  The  crop,  he  thought,  would  act  as  a  shelter 
to  the  seed,  and  any  exhaustion  from  the  crop  might  be 
replaced  by  a  dressing  of  manure.  He  thought  that, 
theoretically,  laying  down  without  a  crop  was  the  best, 
but  the  laying  down  with  a  crop  was  the  most  likely 
to  reimburse  the  sower. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  sowing 
glass  seeds.  He  should  assume,  then,  that  they  were 
sown  in  the  month  of  April,  and  either  upon  Wheat  or 
Barley.  One  point  which  they  ought  to  remember 
was,  the  delicate  nature  of  the  seeds  with  which  they 
had  to  do.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  experiments  he  made, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  depth  at  which 
these  seeds  would  germinate.  The  experiments  were 
made  upon  a  fine  mould,  which  was  kept  moist.  It 
was  found  that  the  large  majority  of  grass  seeds  ger- 
minated at  a  depth  of  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch ; 


only  half  the  seeds  germinated  when  the  depth  was 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  one  and  a  half  inch  ;  and 
if  they  examined  the  Tables  giving  the  results  of  these 
experiments  they  would  find  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
seeds  germinated  when  they  were  buried  at  a  greater 
depth.  When,  therefore,  they  were  sowing  grass 
seeds  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  see  that  the 
surface  of  the  land  was  smooth  and  in  good  condition. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  Cambridge 
roller  would  be  the  best  previous  treatment  in  pre- 
paration for  the  sowing.  Then  they  should  sow  with 
the  broadcast  barrow,  and  bush  or  chain  harrow.  If 
this  course  were  taken  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
rendered  fine,  and  the  grass  seeds  were  not  buried  at 
too  great   a  depth.     He  should  take  it  that  a  good 

In  the  next  place  they  had  to  think  of  the  after  treat- 
ment of  the  young  grass  seeds  when  the  crop  had  been 
removed  from  the  land.  This  subject  was  one  which 
demanded  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He  thought  it 
would  be  advisable,  especially  in  the  case  of  land 
intended  for  permanent  pasture,  that  they  should  not 
stock  the  young  seeds  after  the  corn  crop  had  been 
removed.  They  knew  it  had  been  much  disputed 
whether  Clover  or  Rye-grass  should  be  stocked  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  without  entering  upon  this  question,  he 
thought  with  regard  to  pastures  that  they  would  be 
wise  to  keep  stock  off  them  for  the  first  winter.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  sheep  out  of  the  pastures 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  he  would  suggest 
that  the  grass  should  be  mown  rather  than  fed  for  the 
first  season.  He  recommended  that  cattle  should  be 
kept  off  the  young  pastures,  because  it  was  important 
that  the  land  should  not  be  trodden  down  by  the  pas- 
sage of  animals  upon  it,  and  it  was  important  that  the 
glass  should  not  be  eaten,  especially  by  sheep.  The 
homed  cattle  were  more  advisable  for  the  laid  down 
land  than  sheep,  because  the  latter  would  bite  closer, 
and  therefore,  were  more  liable  to  destroy  the  young 
grass.  After  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  might  be 
more  careless  as  to  the  kind  of  stock  which  they  placed 
in  the  field.  One  of  the  best  supports  to  this  theory 
was  found  in  an  article  which  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Thompson  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
some  years  ago.  In  laying  down  some  land  to 
pasture  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  of  opinion  that  sheep 
with  the  "  golden"  foot  were  the  best  animals  to  bring 
a  young  pasture  into  condition.  The  sheep  were 
allowed  to  feed  over  the  land  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  oilcake.  This  was  carried  on  for  two  years,  and 
then  it  was  found  that  the  land  had  deteriorated  in 
quality,  and  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  sheep  should  be  kept  out,  and  that  the  land  should 
be  mown  for  the  first  and  second  years  and  manured  to 
compensate  for  the  loss.  The  reason  of  this  was  to 
allow  for  the  development  of  leaf,  stem,  and  roots,  and 
I  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  ground  by  the 
trampling  of  stock. 

(2. )  The  Improvement  of  Landwhick  was  already  in  a 
state  of  Permanent  Pasture. — Upon  the  point  whether 
grass  land  should  be  broken  up  the  landlord  and  tenant 
might  have  different  opinions.  The  tenant  having  only 
a  transient  interest  in  the  land  might  like  to  break  up 
even  his  first-rate  grass  land,  because  he  might  think 
it  would  benefit  him,  but  the  landlord,  looking  further 
ahead,  might  be  sorry  to  see  such  land  broken  up.  But 
with  reference  to  inferior  grass  land  a  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  propriety  of  breaking  it  up.  As 
regarded  clay  land  of  inferior  pasture,  they  knew 
that  Tables  could  be  constmcted  to  show  that  it 
would  yield  much  greater  produce  if  it  were  arable. 
But  increased  produce  was  not  the  only  thing  they  had 
to  consider.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the 
greater  portion  of  clay  land  pastures  of  a  poor  kind 
had  the  capital  expended  upon  them  which  would  be 
expended  in  breaking  them  up,  and  applied  in  the 
form  of  manure  they  would  be  brought   into  a  more 


e  improvement  of 
land  which  was  already  in  pasture  a  good  deal  had 
been  written,  and,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  written.  At  the 
same  time,  in  examining  the  essays  upon  this  subject, 
he  could  not  but  be  stmck  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
very  little  to  be  said  about  it.  Mr.  Cadle  contributed 
a  very  able  essay  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  upon  the  treatment  of  grass  land.  The 
simple  expedients  set  forth  in  this  essay  were  draining 
and  liberal  management.  This  was  his  opinion,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  bear  him  out.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  apparent  failure  [of  drainage]  in  grass 
land  was  simply  due  to  the  dying  out  of  injurious 
grass.  Drainage  must,  however,  be  supplemented 
by  liberal  treatment.  The  lecturer  recommended 
a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  if  it  could  be 
obtained.  If  this  could  not  be  obtained,  guano 
or  superphosphate  would  be  a  good  substitute.  He 
then  referred  to  the  result  of  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  Ruck  (Braydon  Manor  Farm).  He  had  visited 
Mr.  Ruck's  farm,  and  could  say  that  this  treat- 
ment of  the  pasture  lands  had  rendered  them  very 
much  more  valuable.  The  land  on  this  farm  was 
mole-drained,  and  not  tile-drained.  The  land  lay 
upon  Oxford  clay,  and  the  mole-drain  was  used  by 
means  of  Fowler's  i2-horse  engine,  the  whole  process 
costing  £1  per  acre.  That  was  cheap.  Mr.  Ruck 
then  manured  with  Peruvian  guano  and  superphosphate 
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and  lime.  These  dressings  were  applied  in  the  years 
'62,  '63,  '64,  and  '65,  to  which  was  added  a  very 
valuable  compost  by  deepening  the  ditches,  »S:c.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  grass  land.  It  was  rather  difficult  for  him  to  point 
out  the  exact  improvements,  but  he  might  mention 
that  in  1864  the  land  was  considered  to  be  worth  30j-. 
per  acre,  whereas  the  land  was  bought  in  1862,  300 
acres  for  ;^4000,  or  about  £14  fee  simple  per  acre.  It 
appeared  upon  comparing  the  experience  of  many  men 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  grass  land  that  the 
idea  that  draining  was  prejudicial  to  grass  land  must 
be  dismissed  from  their  minds.  Draining  might  be 
followed  by  a  certain  diminution  in  the  grass,  but  if 
supplemented  by  manure  they  would  find  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement. 

(3.)  T/it:  General  Mattagmwit  and  Manuring  of 
Grass  Land.— One:  of  the  first  points  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  his  subject  was  the  collection  of  the 
droppings  of  cattle.  Sheep  distributed  their  manure 
very  equally  over  the  land,  but  cattle  frequently 
dropped  their  dung  in  one  place,  and  thus  the  dung 
was  wasted.  More  than  this,  it  had  a  prejudicial 
effect  ;  for  the  next  year  in  those  spots  were  the 
manure  had  been  dropped  there  would  be  hassocks  of 
coarse  grass  which  nothing  could  touch.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  ought  to  collect  the  manure  of 
cattle,  make  it  into  a  compost,  and  then  proceed  to 
distribute  it  equally  over  the  land.  The  next  point 
was  one  of  some  importance,  viz.,  the  even  eating  of 
grass  land.  They  should  not  allow  the  grass  in  any 
part  of  a  field  to  run  to  seed.  There  was  nothing 
which  exhausted  the  land  so  much  as  to  allow  grass  to 
run  to  seed  or  to  get  too  ripe.  The  grass  should  be 
eaten  evenly,  and  if  the  cattle  would  not  eat  it  evenly 
it  should  be  cut. 

Then  there  was  another  point  which  was  of  some 
importance,  viz.,  that  once  a-year,  at  midsummer,  the 
grass  ought  to  be  eaten  down  bare.  They  ought  not 
to  stock  land  too  early  in  the  spring;  if  they  did,  they 
would  find  that  the  prospects  of  the  whole  season  were 
injured.  Stock  ought  to  be  changed  from  a  worse  to 
a  better  pasture  ;  and  in  buying  stock,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  consider  the  pasture  which  they  came 
from.  As  to  manuring,  farmyard  manure,  when  it 
could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  be,  per- 
haps, the  best  for  improving  permanent  pasture,  but 
there  would  probably  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the 
experiments  which  Mr.  Lawes  had  made  at  Roth- 
amsted.  There  certain  plots  of  land  had  been 
portioned  out  for  the  growth  of  grasses  under  different 
treatments.  These  experiments  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  proved  that  under  certain 
treatment  thegermenacious  or  true  grasses  preponderated 
greatly,  that  under  different  treatment  the  legummous 
(which  included  Clover)  grasses  were  produced  in 
greater  quantity,  thus  demonstrating  that  some  manures 
had  the  power  of  developing  certain  species  of  grass. 
After  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
farmyard  manure  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  he  referred  to  the  use  of  bone  manure  as  a 
means  of  improving  grass  land,  observing  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
wonderful  effect  of  bone  manures  upon  the  grass  land 
in  Cheshire  and  in  other  parts  of  England.  They  had 
a  great  effect,  but  they  would  not  find  that  the  appli- 
cation of  bone  manures,  or  superphosphates,  was  inva- 
riably attended  with  great  improvement.  The  lecturer 
concluded  his  address  by  observing,  that  he  hoped  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  practical  agriculturists  present 
upon  the  subject  he  had  been  speaking  of. 

Discussion. 

which  followed  the  reading  of 
make    the    following    brief 


From  the  d 
the    above    paper, 
extracts : — 
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farm  at  Aberdare 
about  nine  years  ago.  Everything  had  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin.  He  tried  superphosphate,  and  soon  the  land 
appeared  all  white.  He  was  asked  what  he  had  been 
doing.  Had  he  been  sowing  lime?  "No,"  he  replied; 
and  he  showed  to  his  querist  the  beautiful  white  Dutch 
which  had  come  up. 

Mr.  Overton  said  he  could  vouch  for  the  astonishing 
benefit  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  land  referred  to 
by  Mr,  Jones  by  the  use  of  superphosphate.  The  land 
was  situated  in  a  most  bleak  position,  but  good  crops  of 
hay  had  been  raised  on  it.  Mr.  Overton  then  referred  to 
a  case  in  which  he  had  used  superphosphat( 
fully,  but  said,  perhaps  his  failure  was  the  n 
application.  He  thought  they  should  be 
the  time  when  they  applied  manure.  If  applied  about  the 
month  of  April  they  would  be  likely  to  get  the  showers 
which  would  serve  to  dilute  and  convey  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  manure  into  the  land.  He  must  say  that 
he  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  because  he 
agreed  with  the  able  observations  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  moved  the  vote  of  thanks,  th.at  the  time  had  come 
when  they  must  direct  their  attention  to  ther.aising  of  beef 
and  mutton.  The  price  of  com  was  so  low  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  farmer  10  grow  it  to  advantage.  In 
that  neighbourhood  they  had  a  wonderfully  good  market 
for  their  meat,  and  the  present  prices  were  highly  remune- 
rative. They  had  a  large  mining  district  surrounding 
them,  and  it  was  important  that  agriculturists  should  turn 
their  attention  more  to  the  growth  of  beef  and  mutton 
than  to  cereal  crops. 


lotras  0f  i00hs. 

Vera  Foster's  Drawing  Copy  Books.     Marcus  & 

Co.,  67  and  68,  Chandos  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
We  are  possil^ly  indebted  to  the  article  on  the  contrast 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  the  common  portraits 
of  prize  animals,  on  p.  8S3,  for  the  specimen  which  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  publishers  of  one  of  their  series  of 
copy-books,  in  which  natural  objects,  trees,  animals, 
architecture,  man,  are  presented  as  the  copies  by 
means  of  which  facility  in  the  use  of  pen  and  pencil 
are  to  be  acquired.  The  figures  of  cattle  given  as 
copies  in  the  example  before  us,  numbered  08  of  Mr. 
Foster's  series,  seem  to  us  exaggerated  in  an  artistic 
sense  rather  than  natural.  The  West  Highlander  is 
fairly  drawn  ;  the  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn,  of  the  same 
size,  and  giving  the  outlines  of  gaunt  old  cows,  are 
unsatisfactory.  Neither  the  Devon  nor  Hereford,  though 
they  are  better,  are  exactly  what  one  wants  ;  and 
the  Kerry  exhibits  the  fault  of  being  presented  as  of 
the  same  size  as  the  others.  Certainly  the  specimens 
do  not  exhibit  the  fault  to  which  our  article  called 
attention,  as  characteristic  of  the  drawings  of  prize 
animals — they  do  not  exhibit  pampered  monsters,  of 
sleek  and  rounded  symmetry. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

A  South  American  Poultry  F.-vrm.— I  propose 
to  describe  a  poultry  farm,  where  fowls  are  kept  by  the 
thousand,  whose  proprietor  counts  his  gains  therefrom 
proportionately.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Chili,  South  America,  where  the  rainy  season,  of  six 
months'  duration,  is  as  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of 
all  fowl  kind  as  the  rigours  of  our  own  winters,  and 
where  great  care  and  skill  is  very  essential  to  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Senor  Don  San  Fuentes  commenced  his  operations 
in  poultry  with  a  stock  of  200  hens  and  eight  cocks,  to 
which  he  has  added  thereto,  by  natural  increase  from 
year  to  year,  until  now  he  has  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  6000.  Their  range  is  unlimited,  as  his  farm 
covers  3000  cuadras,  equal  to  7500  acres.  To  every 
50  hens  and  two  cocks  is  given  a  house  of  their  own, 
of  which  there  are  600  or  700  on  the  place.  These  are 
placed  200  feet  apart,  each  way,  thus  isolating  one  lot 
from  the  other. 

These  houses  are  very  cheap  affairs,  and  are  made  by 
erecting  two  forked  posts,  8  feet  long  and  distant  from 
each  other  15  feet.  On  these  rests  the  ridge-pole.  On 
both  sides  of  the  centre  post,  10  feet  distant,  a  trench 
is  dug,  a  foot  in  depth.  Then  small  poles  are  placed 
for  rafters,  one  end  in  the  trench  and  the  other  tied  to 
the  ridge-pole,  2  feet  apart,  then  another  set  of  poles 
tied  crossways,  also  2  feet  equidistant,  and  the  frame- 
work is  complete.  This  is  covered  over  with  thatch, 
which  is  found  in  plentiful  abundance,  and  to  be  had 
for  the  cutting.  The  only  framework  about  the  house 
are  the  doors  at  the  ends,  both  of  which  are  4  by  6,  and 
contain  each  a  window,  pivoted  in  the  centre  of  the 
sash,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as  the  requirements  of 
ventilation  demand.  Each  house  has  its  complement 
of  20  boxes  for  laying  placed  under  the  eaves,  and 
partly  concealed  by  bundles  of  straw. 

Near  the  family  residence  is  a  large  building, 
devoted  to  the  storing  of  grain  and  eggs  ;  nursery  for 
sick  hens,  a  long  room  for  hatching,  and  another  for 
slaughtering  purposes.  In  the  sick  room  is  arranged  a 
series  of  boxes,  each  one  large  enough  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  its  solitary  occupant,  who  is  there 
placed,  and  treated  for  its  malady  with  as  much 
care  as  if  its  value  was  dollars  instead  of  cents, 
and  with  such  skill,  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  has  been 
I  in  280. 

The  sitting  department  is  also  provided  with  boxes, 
some  300  in  number.  Here  all  are  brought  from  their 
respective  coops  as  soon  as  their  incubating  propensity 
shows  itself,  and  placed  upon  their  quota  of  eggs. 
Food,  water,  and  a  large  supply  of  sand  and  ashes, 
areprovided,  and  the  sitting  hen  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  room  until  she  takes  her  young  brood 
with  her. 

The  clutches  are  then  "doubled  up,"  that  is,  two 
broods  to  one  hen,  and  the  chickenless  one  sent  back 
to  her  coop  to  resume  her  egg-laying.  As  soon  as  the 
young  chicks  are  discarded  by  their  mother  they  are 
taken  to  their  future  home,  fifty  in  each  lot,  and  the  old 
ones  back  to  their  respective  localities. 

The  fowls  are  fed  three  times  per  day,  and  their 
diet  so  arranged  as  to  always  present  a  variety, 
although  Oats  is  their  staple  article  of  food,  and  always 
before  them  in  unlimited  quantity.  To-day  it  will  be 
Indian  meal,  made  into  a  stiff  dough,  and  given  hot  ; 
to-morrow.  Barley ;  next  day,  boiled  Potatos  mashed 
and  mixed  with  pork  scraps  and  bran,  corn  broken  in  a 
coarse  mill,  and  so  on  in  rotation  ;  adding  from  time 
to  time  horse-flesh,  or  some  other  cheap  and  inex- 
pensive animal  food.  Burned  bones,  pounded  shells, 
and  lime  are  supplied  in  profusion.  These,  with  what 
they  gather  on  their  foraging  expeditions,  produce  a 
wonderful  supply  of  eggs. 

During  the  rainy  season  they  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  coop,  except  the  day  be  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  They  appear 
to  bear  their  confinement  remarkably  well,  and  with 
hardly  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  eggs.     While 


The  attendants  requisite  to  the  care  of  these  6000 
fowls  are  one  man  and  four  boys.  The  houses  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  week,  and  the  interiors 
whitewashed  every  three  months.  Every  morning  each 
lot  of  fowls  undergoes  a  careful  inspection,  and  any  one 
found  moping  or  otherwise  indisposed  is  immediately 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  cared  for  ;  and  seldom  is  it 
but  what  the  indisposition  is  cured,  and  she  takes  her 
place  back  again  as  well  as  ever.  At  evening  the  boys 
go  the  rounds  to  gather  up  the  proceeds  of  the  day's 
labours,  which  will  average  200  dozen  per  day,  the 
year  through. 

"Killing  time"  takes  place  twice  during  the  year — 
in  the  spring,  and  again  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season.  All  the  early  chickens  are  thus  disposed 
of  at  a  good  price,  and  the  2-year-old  Jowls  decapitated 
to  give  room  for  the  younger  broods,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  past  profitable  service  after  the  second 

The  profits  from  one  year's  business  amounted  to 
1 1,000  dollars.  The  sales  were  72,000  dozen  of  eggs, 
and    nearly   20,000   chickens   and   2-year-olds.       Mr. 


his  stock  each  year,  until  every  200  feet  of  his  extensive 
farm  has  its  house  of  50  tenants.  G.  F.  Pearce,  of 
Freetown,  Mass,,  in  the  ''^ Peoples  Pradical  Poultry 
Book,"  recently  published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  New 
Yorh. 


We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  .Society  of  England, 
whose  bright  eye  and  hearty  manner  we  recollect  so 
well  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  aspeaker  at  the  banquet  in  one  of  the 
College  squares. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  considerably  passed 
his  Soth  year,  having  been  born  on  March  29, 
■1787.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  the  gth  haronet,  by  Henrietta  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  of  Stonehead, 
Wilts,  and  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  the  cele- 
brated Wiltshire  antiquary.  Her  husband  dying  in 
1 794,  her  son,  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  family  estates  when  still  quite  a  child  ; 
and  the  mother  married  as  her  second  husband  the 
Hon.  Matthew  Fortescue,  Captain  R.N.,  brother  of 
Hugh,  Earl  Fortescue,  and  died  in  1841.  At  an  early 
age  young  Acland  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  was 
three  years  junior  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Ripon, 
and  about  a  year  senior  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
to  whom  through  life  he  was  personally  attached. 
From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1808,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1814.  In  1812  he  had  entered  Par- 
liament in  the  Toi-y  interest  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Devon,  and  being  again  returned  at  the  general  elections 
of  1820,  1826,  and  1830,  he  managed  to  divide  the 
representation  of  that  important  county  with  his  Liberal 
antagonist,  but  personal  friend  and  connection.  Lord 
Ebrington  (afterwards  Earl  Fortescue),  whose  career  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ran  very  much  parallel  to  his 
own.  He  retired  for  a  time  from  Parliament  in  1831. 
He  was  re-chosen  after  the  dissolution  of  July,  1837, 
as  member  for  North  Devon,  Lord  Ebrington  being  his 
colleague,  as  he  had  been  before  the  county  was  divided 
by  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  his 
seat  without  interruption  down  to  the  year  1857,  when 
he  retired  from  public  life.  After  that  date  he  lived 
quietly  at  his  country  seat  of  Killerton,  near  Exeter, 
occupying  himself  with  agricultural  improvements  and 
the  duties  of  a  resident  magistrate  and  gentleman.  Sir 
Thomas  was  created  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  O.xford, 
in  1831,  and  was  for  many  years  a  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Devonshire.  He  also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
several  livings.  By  his  late  wife,  Lydia  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  of  Mitcham- 
grove,  Surrey,  he  had  a  large  family — two  daughters 
and  seven  sons  ;  and  he  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
M.  P.  for  North  Devon,  and  formerly  for  West  Somer- 
setshire, who  now  becomes  nth  baronet.  He  was 
born  in  1809,  and  was  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  having  taken  his  degree  at  Christ 
Church  as  a  "Double  First"  class.  He  has  been 
twice  married  ;  firstly,  in  1841,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  of  Walton,  county 
Warwick,  who  died  in  185 1  ;  and  secondly,  in  1856, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Erskine.  The  family 
of  Acland,  according  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Devonshire,  tracing  its  pedigree  through 
23  generations  of  unbroken  descent,  from  Hugh  de 
Aden  or  de  Accalen,  who  held  lands  at  Accalen,  in 
the  parish  of  Landkey,  Devon,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  I2th  century.  John  Acland,  his  descendant, 
maintained  the  Royal  cause  in  Devon  with  great  zeal 
and  ability,  and,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  his 
force  was  at  one  time  the  only  one  left  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  throughout  the  county  of  Devon.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1644-45  J  '^^'j  the  original 
patent  having  been  lost  in  the  Civil  Wars,  he  obtained 
in  1677  a  re-grant  of  his  title,  with  a  special  clause 
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granting  him  precedence  from  the  former  date.  From 
him  the  baronet  just  deceased  was  sixth  in  direct 
descent. 


Miscellaneous. 

Nutrition  of  the  Ruminants.— I  must  now  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  highly 
distinctive  ruminating  function  is  accompHslied.  Ar 
ox  grazes  with  its  head  swinging,  as  it  were,  easily, 
and  crops  the  grass  with  each  motion ;  the  sheep 
grazing  in  the  same  way.  The  head  of  an  ox  is  sup 
ported  in  this  swinging  action  by  a  large  ligament 
attached  to  the  vertebral  processes,  and  also  to  the 
occiput,  enabling  the  animal  to  move  its  head  without 
the  slightest  strain  or  effort.  Not  having  any  incisor 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  nor  any  canines,  their  place  is 
supplied  by  a  very  firm,  callous  pad.  Vou  would 
think  it  inconvenient,  perhaps,  to  have  to  crop  the 
grass  without  any  upper  teeth  ;  but  their  place  being 
thus  supplied  by  a  hard  pad,  and  the  incisor  teeth 
being  at  the  same  time  arranged  in  a  continuous  and 
even  series,  whilst  the  canines  are  also  pushed  forward 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  breadth  of  that  cutting 
surface,  the  act  of  grazing  is  thus  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
muscular  energy.  The  grass,  therefore,  is  not  bitten 
off,  as  it  would  be  by  other  animals,  rodents  for 
instance,  but  it  is  simply  pressed  against  the  pad,  and, 
the  weight  of  the  head  being  carried  forward,  the  grass 
is  merely  nipped  off,  so  to  speak.  This  food,  being 
thus  received  into  the  mouth  in  the  raw  condition,  is 
rapidly  carried  down,  in  the  form  of  pellets  or  boluses, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus. 
When  it  has  arrived  there,  it  next  passes  into  the  great 
paunch  or  macerating  tub,  where  it  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  secretions  from 
the  interior  lining  of  this  large  cavity,  and  after  it  has 
become  pretty  well  distended,  the  animal  drinks,  part 
of  the  water  passing  into  the  second  stomachal  cavity. 
The  remainder  enters  this  great  macerating  tub,  and 
by-and-by,  when  the  animal  is  resting,  and  generally 
lying  down,  successive  portions  of  this  raw  material  are 
transferred  to  the  reticulum  or  water  bag  ;  and  there, 
being  rendered  much  more  moist,  these  portions  are, 
by  what  we  call  a  reversed  peristaltic  action,  carried 
upwards  along  the  gullet  until  they  again  arrive  at  the 
mouth.  Here  they  undergo  the  process  of  remastica- 
tion.  This  is  technically  termed,  as  you  know,  chewing 
the  cud.  Nov/,  animals  do  not  all  chew  the  cud 
exactly  after  the  same  fashion  ;  ordinary  ruminants 
moving  the  jaw  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right, 
and  that  goes  on  continuously  for  a  time,  perhaps  for 
the  whole  day.  Whichever  way  the  motion  is  originally 
transmitted,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in  that 
direction.  But  some  of  the  animals,  instead  of  chew- 
ing the  cud  in  this  continuous  way,  alternate  the  action 
of  the  jaws,  making  a  single  movement  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another.  This  method  ( 
the  camel  tribe.  When  the  bolus  has  been 
cated,  and  is  nicely  soft,  it  goes  down  again  ;  but  this 
time,  instead  of  going  into  the  stomach,  there  is  ar 
excito-motary  agent,  so  to  speak  (acting  like  an  intelli 
gent  person),  placed  at  the  common  opening  of  the 
stomachs,  to  direct  it  where  it  should  go,  and  instead  of 
passing  into  the  first  or  second  stomach,  it  takes  a  turn 
in  the  other  direction,  and  is  transferred  to  the  third 
stomach.  How  does  it  perform  this  feat  ?  There  is  a 
most  beautiful  mechanism  expressly  constructed  for  that 
purpose  ;  yet  not  arbitrarily  formed,  but  differentiated 
or  evolved  by  a  process  of  development.  There  is,  in 
short,  a  little  canal,  which  is  half  closed  and  half  open  ; 
and  this  so-called  demi-canal,  instructed,  as  it  were, 
by  certain  reflex  sensations,  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  passage  of  the  bolus  into  the  third  stomach. 
In  other  words,  it  closes  the  lips  of  the  orifices  leading 
into  the  first  and  second  stomachs.  That  is,  I  repeat, 
a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  adaptation  to  a  useful 
purpose.  When  the  bolus  has  gained  access  to  the 
third  cavity,  it  is  further  acted  upon  by  certain  juices 
there  secreted,  and  eventually  passes  into  the  fourth 
stomach,  where,  by  the  secretion  of  the  ordinary  gastric 
juice  (and  by  the  aid  of  other  remarkable  arrange- 
ments, into  which  we  cannot  now  enter)  it  is  finally 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  Here  the  food  is  assimi- 
lated, being  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  whence  it  passes 
to  nourish  the  animal ;  and  eventually,  it  may  be 
added,  to  nourish  ourselves.  However,  in  this  legiti- 
mate desire  on  our  part  to  nourish  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  ox  we  have  formidable  competitors,  in 
the  shape  of  those  little  animals  called  entozoa,  which 
are  also  on  the  look-out  to  get  hold  of  the  nourishment 
that  we  think  we  alone  ought  to  have.  In  concluding 
this  portion  of  my  subject,  let  me  remark  that  there  are 
many  other  structural  features  of  great  importance  ;  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  at  further  length  with 
such  details  as  belong  rather  to  zoology  or  comparative 
anatomy  than  to  the  special  object  proposed  in  the 
dehvery  of  these  lectures.  I  may,  perhaps,  on  a  future 
occasion,  have  to  point  out  one  or  two  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  the  camels ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  only  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  ruminants.  It  is  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  animal  itself  in  the  camel  and 
in  the  deer  tribe  ;  it  is  22  times  the  length  of  the  ox, 
and  28  times  the  length  of  the  sheep.  It  is  over 
130  feet  long  in  the  giraffe.     Having  dissected  three  of 


these  animals,  I 
their  remarkable 
CiMohfs  first  la 
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L  speak  with  some  confidence  as  t 
atomical  peculiarities.  Dr.  Spcna 
e  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  th 
especially  iji  relation  to  the  Opera 


^\t  itch's  M0rK. 

July  2%— Odd  Jobs  bring  up.     To  these  reference 
was  made  at  the  commencement  of  hay  harvest  (Jui 
17),  we  now  bring  up  some  working  details. 

Winter  Beans,  in  our  southern  provinces,  are  gen 
rally  harvested  this  month.  In  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  the  crop  is,  for  the  most  part,  spring-sown 
and,  therefore,  later,  harvest  seldom  taking  placf 
before  September  and  October.  The  crop  is  some 
times  pulled,  but  more  commonly  cut  low  witl 
the  scythe  or  bagging-hook,  and  either  left  ir 
small  parcels,  or  in  the  swathe,  until  fit  for  being 
bound  up  into  sheaves.  Beans  stand  wet  weather 
better  before  cut  than  after,  and  therefore,  in  prospect 
of  a  rain,  the  crop  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
weather  breaks  up,  as  it  will  be  sooner  in  the  stack 
yard  the  one  way  than  the  other.  Some  allow  latt 
crops  to  stand  till  fit  for  stacking,  so  that  when  cut  01 
pulled,  it  is  carried  immediately  and  thatched  ;  others 
tie  up  and  stack  the  newly  cut  crop.  But  for  July 
harvesting,  under  a  southern  sun,  neither  of  those  plans 
answer  unless  in  exceptional  seasons,  for  if  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  foot  in  roasting  weather,  the  haulm,  which 
makes  excellent  fodder,  will  be  wasted,  and  if  tied  up 
into  sheaves  green,  the  outsides  will  be  burnt  to  snuff 
before  the  inside  is  fit  for  the  stack.  The  more 
common  plan  is,  therefore,  to  leave  the  sheaves  open 
and  spread  out,  turn  to  prevent  scorching,  and  then 
bind  up  when  ready  for  carrying.  At  the  same  time, 
in  moist  weather,  something  may  be  learned  from  the 
northern  practice. 

Ashes  for  mixing  with  artificial  manures  should  be  in 
store  before  com  harvest.  If  the  work  has  not  already 
been  finished,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
requisite  supply  into  store.  Now  that  artificial 
manures  are  used  for  growing  stubble  Turnips,  and  for 
almost  all  crops  onwards  to  next  harvest,  it  follows 
that  a  suitable  supply  of  ashes  should  be  in  store  before 
harvest  commences.  When  old  pastures  have 
been  pared  and  burned,  ashes  may  be  obtained  from 
this  source,  otherwise  the  roadsides,  cleanings  of  rivers 
and  ditches,  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould 
headlands  must  suit  the  supply  to  the  demand. 
Artificial  Warping,  where  there  is  a  command  of 
Iter,  and,  of  course,  warping  materials,  may  be  more 
profitably  done  at  this  season  than  at  any  other  in  many 
Thus  meadow  hay  and  Rye-grass  stubble, 
poor  pastures.  Bean,  Pea,  and  Vetch  stubble,  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  land,  or  fenny  land  about  to  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  or  about  to  be  broken  up 
from  pasture  to  arable  husbandry,  may  have  any 
desired  depth  of  clay  or  other  warping  material  spread 
evenly  over  them  by  means  of  water.  In  most  if  not 
all  these  examples  the  water  required  to  convey  the 
warp  will  sink  into  the  soil,  thus  leaving  the  warp  on 
the  surface,  which  mixed  with  the  bottom,  by  means  of 
the  plough,  will  form  a  new  soil.  Practically  apply 
the  warp  no  faster  than  the  soil  drinks  in  the  water  to 
the  drainage,  whether  the  drainage  is  natural  or  artifi 
cial.  Applied  to  burnt  up,  peaty,  or  poor  sandy  pastures, 
the  warp,  as  soon  as  dry,  may  be  chain-harrowed  in, 
•and  renovating  grasses  sown  to  suit  the  change  of  soil, 
artificial  manure  being  applied  as  the  case  may  require. 
Warp  applied  to  the  stubbles  of  corn,  pulse,  and  forage 
crops  will  produce  equally  favourable  results.  And  ' 
all  these  examples  it  must  be  observed  that  the  wal 
which  conveys  the  warp  supplies  at  this  season  food 
directly  to  plants  which  it  does 

time,  and  that  this  peculiar  diflference  turns  the  balance 
in  favour  of  warping  at  this 

Sewage  Farms  yield,  during  July,  from  10  to  12  tons 
of  ItaUan  Rye-grass  per  acre,  i.e.,  a  31  acre  field  yields 
12  tons  daily  for  live  stock.     Mangels,  Cabbages,  &c., 
ally  fast — results  which  cannot  fail,  sooner  or 
convincing  farmers  of  their  practical  value  ; 
than  this,  for  the  present  month  is  a  favour- 
able one  for  laying  down  land,  the  moment  hay  and 
crops  are  removed,  for  irrigation,  either  with  town 
sewage  or  doctored  river  water. 

Sundries. — Collect  materials  for  the  drainage  of  Land 
immediately  after  harvest ;  also  for  new  roads,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  straightening  of  fences  and  the 
enlargement  of  fields  for  steam  culture.  Carting  can 
be  done  much  better  now  than  in  the  wmter  time. 
Examine  the  homesteads  and  labourers'  cottages,  and 
that  roofs,  walls,  doors,  windows,  stable  fittings, 
cattle-stalls,  boxes,  tillage  and  barn  implements,  &c., 
they  should  be.  July  is  a  favourable  time  for 
cleaning  out  the  mill-dam  and  watercourses  when  the 
threshing-machine  is  driven  by  water. 

Live  Stock,  including  all  kinds,  require  special  atten- 
on  this  month,  health  being  more  or  less  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature,  bad  smells,  improper  food  and 
drink,  and  so  on.  The  patience  of  the  dairymaid  is 
ly  tasked  at  times,  and  the  cause  of  the  bad  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese— due  to  the  exposure  of  the  milch 
cows  to  scorching  suns,  gad-flies,  roast  meat,  and  dirty 


and  dairy  utensils.  And  when  the  cows  are  brought 
home  durmg  mid-day,  badly  ventilated  cow-houses  are 
just  as  injurious  to  tlie  milk  as  badly  ventilated  milk- 
rooms.  Heat  from  the  roof  intercepts  through  currents, 
and  down  draughts,  produced  by  the  unequal  heat  of 
the  sun  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  are  easily 
obviated  ;  and  spreading  dry  earth  over  the  litter  and 
droppings  will  neutralise  bad  smells— on  the  principle 
of  Moule's  earth  closet.  Give  newly  weaned  calves 
and  lambs  the  best  pastures,  and  see  that  they  have 
plenty  of  shade  from  the  sun  and  pure  water  to  drink. 

Scab,  Lice  and  Ticks  in  sheep  indicate  a  filthy  state 
of  the  wool  and  skin;  washing,  therefore,  so  as  to 
clean  the  wool  and  skin,  is  a  rule  as  applicable  to  the 
flock  as  to  the  shepherd  and  his  family.  Put  the 
sheep  through  Gwynne's  washmg  cage,  as  they  do  in 
Australia,  both  before  and  after  clipping ;  i.e.,  frequent 
ablutions  are  necessary  to  keep  sheep  clean  at  this 
season. 

The  Fly  is  due  to  the  same  attractive  cause — an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  skin,  and  may  be  obviated  far 
more  successfully  by  washing  than  by  all  the  poisonous 
now  in  use.    W.  B. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Pigs  with  Woems  :  A  21  Years  Rcider.  It  is  unusual 
for  pigs  to  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  intestinal 
worms.  The  parasites  which  infest  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  very  injurious,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  your  pigs 
have  them.  Send  some  specimens  of  the  worms  in  a 
little  whiskey  to  Prof  G.  T.  Brown,  3,  Princes  Street, 
Westminster,  and  meanwhile  give  the  animals  five  to 
ten  grains  of  powdered  Areca-nut  every  other  day,  in  the 

TUKNIP  Seed  :  T.  F.  We  regret  very  much  the  delay 
of  a  week  in  answering  your  letter.  We  should  not 
think  it  safe  for  the  purity  of  the  seed  that  Swedish 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Rape  be  grown  and  seeded 
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METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  July  24. 
supply  of  Beasts  is  shorter  than  last  week,  and  we 
have  a  brisk  demand,  consequently  prices  have  advanced 
on  all  descriptions.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week,  but  very  small  for  the  time  of  year  ; 
they  are  all  readily  disposed  of  at  higher  rates.  Choice 
Lambs   and  Calves    are    rather    dearer.      Our    foreign 


Scots,  Here- 


Best    Long-wools 
I  Do.  Shorn 


t  Ewes  &  5 


fz:T^ 


Best  Shorthorns..      ; 

ad  quality , Beasts      4    o — 5     o  [  Do.  Sho —  ..     j     ,     j     - 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs       ..         ..6    8-710 

Half-breds        ..        ..—   ..       Calves        ..         ..     4     0—6    o 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6    6— 6  10  |  Pigs  ..         ..3    4—5    o 

Beasts,  3130;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,525  ;  Calves,  466;  Pigs,  190. 
Thursday,  July  27. 
We  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  supply  of 
English  Beasts,  the  number  of  foreign  is  rather  less  than 
reek.  Trade  on  the  average  is  not  so  good,  and  a 
ince  is  scarcely  effected.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
larger  than  last  Thursday,  the  excess  being  entirely  in 
foreign ;  trade  throughout  was  not  so  active  as  on 
Monday,  and  lower  prices  were  submitted  to  towards  the 
close  of  the  market.  Lambs  and  Calves  are  selling 
about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  370  Beasts,  6500  Sheep,  666  Calves,  and  20  Pigs. 


Best    Long-v 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  qi 
Do  Shorn 


2d  quality  Beasts       3     8—4 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        ..        ..  —  . 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6     6—6 

Beasts,  1410  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   July  27. 
Best  Fresh  Butter i6j.  per  dozen  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
English  Wool  still  continues  hs  upward  course.  The 
advance  is  not  very  rapid,  but  each  week  some  small 
improvement  is  established,  and  apparently  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  some  time,  as  everything  points  to  a 
permanently  higher  range  of  prices  than  we  have  known 
for  the  last  five  or  si.\  years. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  0^36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Thursday,  July  27. 

PrimeMeadowHay, : 

Inferior  c 


New  Hay 
Inferior  do. 
Straw      .. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay  1 

Inferior  do 1 

Newdo 

Inferior  do 


Clover,  old  . . 
Inferior  do.  . . 
Prime  new  do. 
Inferior  do.    . . 


ET,  Thursday,  July  27. 
:  Inferior  Clover      ..140 


often  very  unfairly  laid  to  her  milking-pail  t  Superior  Ch 
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MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  July  24. 
There  were  very  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  this 
morning's  market,  and  they  were  disposed  of  at  the 
prices  of  this  day  week.  The  attendance  was  good, 
and  there  was  a  moderate  demand  for  foreign  Wheat  at 
about  last  week's  rates,  excepting  for  Russian,  which  was 
fully  IJ-.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
unchanged  in  value.  For  Oats  there  was  a  fair  inquiry, 
at  a  decline  of  dd,  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  last 
Monday.     Flour  was  unaltered. 


Wh 


iL  Quarter.       \s. 

.  Sufrolk..Whtte  47— 60 


—  No^foIlT 


Barley,  grind.&dist,3(wto34j..Chev.  I43— 46 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  2q— 33 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suflfblk    ,26-28 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato;28— 30 

—  Irish     Potato  1 27 — 29 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  1 23—26 


liHANS,  Mazagan yjs.  to  47^. .  .Tick  49— 50 

—  Pigeon     5 IS.  to  sgj'... Winds;     — 

—  Foreign      Small  '45— 47 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. ,  Boilers  38— 40 

—  Maple,  40J.  to  44r Grey  36—40 


rks, delivered. .per  sack  42— 

ditto  36- 

per  barrel  25— 


'33—36 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed   ... 


Longpod  .  [     — 
Egyptian.  33-34 
Suffolk    ..40—42 
Foreign  ..  1 36— 40 
Foreign  ..133—36 

Country  ..'36— 42 


Wednesday,  July 
The 

English  Wheat  on  sale,  but  from  abroad  a  large  q 
was  sent  fonvard  ;  trade  was  not  active,  but  prices  were 
maintained.  Barley,  the  supplies  of  which  were  moderate, 
experienred  a  quiet  sale,  at  recent  values.  Malt  was  dull, 
but  not  quotably  lower.  The  supplies  of  Oats  were 
liberal,  the  demand  was  rather  more  active,  and  prices 
were  supported.  Beans  and  Peas  were  in  slow  request, 
at  previous  currencies.  Flour  was  quiet,  except  American 
barrels,  which  being  in  demand  for  the  Continent,  were 
slightly  firmer. 


AsmvALS 

Dr  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Wate 

R  Cakwage. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish        .. 

43.'9o 

Qrs. 

97JO 

Qrs. 

42,^60 

Sacks, 
lisrls. 

.3,3.0         1         „.         1       ... 

Liverpool,  July  25. — There  was  a  more  numerous 
attendance  than  usual,  a  good  many  millers  appearing 
from  the  interior  counties,  and  a  healthy  demand  was 
experienced  for  Wheat,  the  decline  noted  on  Friday  being 
nearly  recovered,  and  prices  standing  about  the  same  as 
on  Tuesday  last.  Flour  did  not  move  freely,  but  main- 
tained the  rates  of  this  day  week.  Beans,  with  an 
increased  quantity  offering,  declined  2s.  per  qr.  for 
Egyptian.  Peas  unchanged.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  barely 
sustained  late  rates.  For  American  Indian  Corn  there 
was  a  good  sale,  at  an  improvement  of  -^d.  per  qr.  on 
the  week. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

June   ,7  ..         .. 

July  'J  ;:    :: 

59i  7^ 
59  ■■ 

11 

34  "0 
34     7 

=7  10 
27    J 

Average      .. 

59     2 

35  10 

27    3 

SEED  MARKET. 
The  last  few  days  has  been  less  favourable  for  the 
maturing  and  harvesting  of  seeds,  which  has  had  a 
hardening  effect  upon  prices.  We  have  had  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  new  TrifoUum  incamatum  on  offer, 
which  has  lowered  prices  4_r.  to  5J.  per  cwt.  ;  also  a  few 
samples  of  fine  new  Rape,  which  sells  readily  at  about 
20J.  per  qr.  less  than  the  old  realised.  Red  and  white 
Clover,  hardly  any  in  offer,  jind  with  Trefoil  held  for  a 
further  advance  of  21.  to  y.  per  cwt.  Canary,  21.  per 
qr.  dearer.  Hemp  unchanged.  In  other  articles  no 
alteration. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  July  26. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  firm  and  steady 
trade  for  Hops  of  all  descriptions.  Choice  samples  are 
scarce,  and  command  higher  prices.  The  plantation 
accounts  are  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character  ;  vermin 
follow  up  the  young  shoots,  which  are  very  weakly  from 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  plant. 


COALS.- 


26. 


West  Hartley,  i8i. ;  Walls  End  Thrislington,  i6r.  gd.  ; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  i8j.  6rf.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 
i6j.  30!. ;  Walls  End  Heugh  Hall,  zjs.  ^d.  ;  Walls  End 
Original  Hartlepool,  iBs.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe, 
17s.  31/.— Ships  jit  miu-jiet,  17;  sold,  13;  unsold,  4;  at 
•ea,  fS- 


J. 


For  Reaping  MacMnes, 

N  D      F.       iro"w°A  R  D, 

or  their  Auenhs^jn^anji^part^of  the  Kinj 


PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 

rOR    may    be    SEEN    : 
u  Englana. 

y  to  JOHN  FOWLER  . 
jam  Plough  Works,  Leed: 


WORK 

,  71,  Comhill, 


[TIC      PAINT. 


id  Granitic  Paint  Compaiw. 
ists,  Testimonials,  and  Pa 
ILD.Man.nuer,  3()A,  KingWil 


Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the  Silicate    Zopissa 
on  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Street,  E.C. 


Composil 
For  P 
Manager,  39A,  K 


Latest  Improvemetits 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
"HE         IMPROVED 

CONICAL  BOILERS.  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,      HALLS,      WARE- 


POLLARD,  JEPHSON, 
lie   Bury    &    Pollard,  Success 
R.  Peill,  late  Stephei 


G^ 


^wS 

KSKS^^^ffi 

W?????3W 

PRrcES  nu  LINEAL  Vakd,  24 

Inches 

High. 

No.  17.     No.  It. 

2      Inch  Doss  or  Poultry  . .         . .      3Ud. 
.^ilnchSmlll     Rabbit?    Hares,        J 

■  Kinch'smaliest  Rabbits'        i!      lP,d. 

A-Ad. 

„  lied. 

street. 

Siid.         7d. 
London,  E.C. 

of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  11 
IS  app  ic  .  PROTECTION    AGAINST    FROST. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  ij.  M.  per  yard. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is.  od.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2j.  8rf.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  6rf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long.  s!^i.  toSJ^d,  p.  ys 
HESSIAN  CANvks,  do.,  do.,  54  aid  72  inchjs  wide,  6?^.  : 


lAMFORD'S     MODEL" 
GARDJIISJ     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
^5    DURABILITY 


UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD   8vS0NS,UTTOXETER, 


VASES     AND     FOUNTAINS     FOR     THE     GARDEN 
AND    CONSERVATORY. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  con- 
taining Prices  and  full  information  concerning 
FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
Pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs, 
Post  Free  for  12  stamps,  which  will  be 
allowed  if  an  Order  is  given. 


ANDREW    HANDYSIDE    and    CO., 
Britannia  "Works,  Berby ; 

LONDON    OFFICE  :-32,   WALBROOK. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


I 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'   DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W, 
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GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to  call   the  attention   of  the   NobiUty,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition^  May  24,  1862,  page  ^76. 

•'  The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the 
but  the  oval  form  given  to  Mr.  Gray's  variety  of  it  is  said  to  be  plan  should  bring  the  tubes  more  completely  within  range  ol 
preferable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact  burning  fuel ;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight 
with  the  fire.      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram  |  is  no  doubt  an  improvement." 


They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which.,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


Stevens' 

"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  atti 
the  above  e.xcellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  c 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars.  They  are  now  in  u 
TRENTHAM  GARDENS, 


of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  tc 
t  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable 
npetent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  tc 
:,  amongst  other  places,  at — 

I  INGESTRE  HALL  GARDENS, 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON  AGENTS— JAMES  GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,  DANVERS  STREET,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


BY    ROYAL 


LETTERS    PATENT. 


T3      U        n        □     LT 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  HORTICULTUR.\L  STRUCTURE  IS  THE 

IMPERISHABLE     HOTHOUSE, 

Perfectly  portable,  formed  of  Glass,  Iron  and  Concrete.     No  Masonry,  no  Brickwork,  no  Putty,  and  little  Paint. 

Manufactured  under  the  Patent  of  Mr,  W.  P.  AYRES  by  the 
IMPEEISHABLE     HOTHOUSE    COMPANY, 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The  Company  are  now  in  a  position  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent,  for  Plant  and  Forcing  Houses  of  all 
descriptions.  Railway  Stations,  Market  Halls,  Workshops,  and  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

A  BOOK  of  DESIGNS,  with  e.xplanatory  particulars,  will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  six  stamps,  and 
Special  Designs  and  Estimates  will  be  suppUed  when  required.  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  upon  the  most 
approved  principles.     Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

MANAG-EE-WM.    P.   AYEES, 

FOREST  ROAD  WEST,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Q  IR  I.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 

kJ  Reduced  Pnce  Lists  Iree.  A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.-HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  \V. 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

J      JONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 
.     PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS  of   every 
make,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order  ;  or  they 


^f%A^ 

^^ 

'  ^ 

^^ 

^ 

1 

GREENHOUSES    from    the    FINSBURY    STEAM 
JOINERY    WORKS,    izt,   Bunh.U  Row,   Lond. 
-— --    "  Lists  sent  on  application, 


LASCFLLES, 
icesfor  Houses,  a 
:   Rla2edwuhiO  ■ 


WORKS,    121,   BunhiU  Row,   London,    E.C., 
s  abo\  e,  made  of  best  red  de; 


iTi    o    o  £132  '  o    o  ^1238  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

Its,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed 31.  each 

„    glazed,  16-0Z.  good  sheet  glass      . .        . .      oi.    „ 

,,    2  in.  thick,  unglazed 5»-    i» 

„  glazed,  i6  oz.  good  sheet  glass  ,.  11*.    „ 

ntaining  one  6  ft.  bv  i  ft.  light,  aainted  four 

ortatjic  Dox  containing  two  ( 
Estimates  given  for  Consen 


Portaljie  box  c 


■  -      , 3<w-    .. 

bySft 55*.    « 

r  Greenhouses  to  any  Design. 


ONES'S    PATENT      "DOUBLE     L"    SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  I 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  bemg  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  following 


Sizes. 

1^'¥,^. 

Price. 

Hieh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£,  'd. 

300 

Ill 
700 

M ;; 

;§:; 

S;; 

^ 

l^ 

li". 

?«;; 

2o  " 

:;c 

48., 

144  » 

too   0    0 

LoVoi; 


Portable  and  Flx«d  Hot-water  Apparatus 

HEATINO 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 

&c. 

TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HE.-VT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM.  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA. 
RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 

dvantagc  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
onsisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance  ;  effects 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 


:  ERECTED  in  TOWN  or  COUNTRY. 


rice  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  ap 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E,,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant, 
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HO  T-W  A  T  E  R 
erected  Complete,  or  the  5 
,„,,_,;  rm,  „t  GREENHOUSES, 

imfio-a  Lmual  HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCHES. 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT-WATER  PI  PES  at  whole- 
sile  prices  ;    Elbows,  T  Pieces, 
syphons,  and  every  other  connec- 

'  WRCJUGHT'^and  CAST-IRON 

.  CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CONICAL, 

0  EUiptic,  Boilers,  from  24s.  each 

Impr  ic  1  ™  1  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

""cAs'r"-!nd"wRoVGHTfl'RON  ?ORTa¥lE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

for  use  without  brickwork,  from  605.  each.  ,  , ^^ 

Porl^M.  R„,l,^       Patent     THROTTLE     and      other     VALVES, 
fortabUBaiUr    puR^ACE    DOORS,    BARS,     and    FURNACe! 
WORK  of  every  description  and  size 
INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS    for    Pipe    Joints  ; 
s  require  no  other  packing,     ElltpUc  Bni 
ls!"or°lhc*'^Vbe'«  nianu-  A, 

;  delivered  at  Railway  or       //, 
in  London.  /// 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

:    Iron   \\  hart.    Upper 

_ --t,  London, b  E  (Surrey 

Illackfriars  BridRe)      Price  Lis 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fi.\ed  Engine  of  lo  H.  P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  1867.  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  fo 

ENGINES  ;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL.  '° 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  a 


n 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Po^ver. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,  OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,   STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;      and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

«  Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Machinery 

^ffi^^  I  of  every  description.  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Water  Rams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 

sMmm  I  Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.    Branch  Pipes 

f  '■   '''™  for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 

Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  Haswell's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 


No.  547A.  I         -ish  ncCarnaeesorWindo 

GARDEN  ENGINE.  I    lainsBSt'Tr °' 

12  Gallons  . .  . .  ^^3     o    o  '  Price  complete       £1 

16       ,,         ..  ..     3  16    o  :  Small  size  for  the 

24       ,,        ,.  ,,510'      hind  asinordi 

30      ,,        ..  ..     S  13     oj      nary  byringe          o 


LO\DO\    F  C 


^-ts 


^    ^^^^^^OTz^Z 


CAST-IRON 
PUMPS. 

;  inches  • .  ^i    9 


lengths. 


No.  579!;.-SWING 

WATER    BARROW 

Galls. 

20     £2     2  o  I  3» 

30     2I40ISO 


Galls. 

S  140 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STRrPT    LONDON    F  C 


i^=te^ 

fill  11 

==lf* 

*!>' 

fil 

'  \ 

■j: 

^^ 

n 

THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self  acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  ; 
any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall 
led  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations, 


No. 


No    63 
No    467 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

designed  for  the 


IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 


No.  49(1.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  S4<r.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suctic 


No.  S4*-  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER, 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

I   No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
1   No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  G.\S  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribuUon,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTBATED   CATALOGUES   CAN   BE   HAD   ON   AFFLICATION. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plaait  Markers. 

MAW     AND      CO.S      PATENT.- Prices.     Pr 
Patterns,  and    Specimens   sent   post  free  on  application 
for  Conservatories,  En 


rpH 

The  I 
Vineri- 


the  cheapest  Frame 

ught  ouL     See  the  Gardener^  ChnmicU,  Dec.  17,  iS; 

BEN  J  AM  I N  LOOKER,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufaciu 


Kingston-on-Thames. 


ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MAT 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 

JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 

EXHIBITORS  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  GRAPES, 
CUCUMBERS,SALADS,&c., will findCHAPMAN'S  PATENT 
VENTILATED  WATER  TUBE  CASES  the  best  now  in  use,  either 
for  Exhibition  or  Transmission  purposes.  May  be  obtained  through 
'  the  Agents  ;  the  PATENTEE,  Gloucester  ;  or  "' 


and  Testimonia 


1  application.— Gloucestei 


rture.     Price  Lists 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  &c. 
GARDEN  BOXES,  not  liable  to  rot,  and  can  be  made  of  any 

size  Pricesf  rom  i6j.  6d.  [Prices  from  33s 

MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  not  liable  to  rust. 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  vegeution. 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN       BINS,      CONSERVATORY    SHELVES.     CISTERNS, 

CATTLE   and   PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 

FRAMES,  &c, 
BY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth.  SE. 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
r3,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUEEEK 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 
Prices  upon  application. 


AMES        PHILLIPS 


Third  qualit; 


C   O. 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


S      Caution  to  Gardeners.-When  you  ask  for 
AYNOR   AND    COOKES    WARRANTED    PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  vou  eft  them 
W*aSS<TE5,  wS.u!  wLKne^S'e 'eLPi'^"'''" 

S.  Sc  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  (or  the  genuine  oac,  and  which  has  caused 
their  make.  aJl  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Ma^e're  ° 
S  AND  e.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  m  the  market. 

Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


iSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

Table  Gl.ass  of  Atr.  Krvnc 
CHANDELIERS    ""    "- 


:,  0?!i 


FORD  STREET,  VV. 
1  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Stri 


:of  .'iRCHES, 

ffARDEN "sy'rINGES  """"".?  ".""^J  M  to'  £ 
GARDEN  E.VGINES         ..        "  >«•  M- to   2W. 

GARDEN  WATER  BARROWS 

GARDEN  ROLLERS         r,„  c 

GARDEN  CHAIRS £' ( 


Society,  and  to  most  of  the  Nobihty,  Clergy,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  Box  contains  100  feet.     The  prices  only  apply  t< 
squares  20  by  r2,  20  by  13,  20  by  14,  s 

Fourth  quality         ..        ..    155.  od 

.';    iSs!  6d.     '.'.        '.'. 


The  above  prices  include  the  boxes,  which  are 
HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 


These  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  st 

ted. 

M 

■6  b]^  14 

1                    1                          4ths. 
12  by    9     13  by    9  [  14  by    9  \    '■    f 
j3byjo     .4byr„     ,sby.o|.3    6 

3Tds.        2nds. 
16    0        i3    6 

SMALL   SHEET   SQUARES 
'  4       6J2  by  4I4       7  by  5 
'3        Bi^  by  SjI  -     - 


__Ageni 


9  by  7 
10  by  8 


HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 


:  full  pric. 


ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  t-arious  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and   ROUGH   PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizesi 

,„,„.,„„     «....-„  -.  .  10LLED     PLATE, 

ORNAMENTAL. 


SH     PLATE,     P.A.TENT     PLATE, 


Lists    of    Prices    and    Estitr 
tishopsgate  Street  Without,  E. 


Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Pat 


description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  p 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  I 
4  and  s.  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


.  per  100  ;  and  every  other 
Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 


HESSIANS  and  SCRIMS  for  COVERING 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5d.  per  yard,  advancing  ^d 
54-inch  Hessian  ajid  Scrim,  3d,  Md.,  id.,  ,^d.  and  s'Ad. 
7=    I.  ..  ..      4«A.SJ^'f|M.,6Ki,andupwardi 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canva 
Manufacturers,  4  and  ^,  Wormwood  Street.  London.  E.C. 


Vermin:  Hay  Rick  dispensed 
id  depth  of  Feeding  Troug 
aver  to  prevent  over-gorging, 
fection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Pr 


impervious 
ngs  per  Cow,  554. 
of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron  WorKs,  2,  Winsley 
Oxford  Street,  London,  "' 


Protection  from  Fire. 


.TKEPUBLICARE  CAUTIONED  AGAINST 


/CENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
'    '  Limited. 

Chairman — John  Hegan,  Esq. 

Agmt  in  the  Republic—^.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  A>Tes. 

Sitpen'ntenJettt—WiLLifjsi  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  F^. 

The  Directors  offer,  on  ad\'antageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  as 

Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  var>-ing  from  80  10400  ACRES  each, 

COMPANY'S    LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Centiai 

Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cord< 


:  length  being  s 
rious  points 


Tow 


NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  i,/. 
yard  i  K  mesh,  2  yards  wide,  M.  per  yard.  HEXAGON  N 
TING,  76  mesh  to  square  inch,  4'Ad.  per  square  yard.  Reoa 
TANNED  NETTING,  I'yid.  per  yarS,  2  yards  wide.  RaSi 
NETS,  FISHING  NE-f'S,  BIRll  n'eTS.  See  List,  post  free 
W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gate,  LondinVE. 


N 


ETTING  for    FRUIT    TREES,     SEED     BEDS 
RIPE    STR.\WBERRIES,  &c.— TANNED  NETTING  foi 
'       ■     ,e  from   Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c.,  2  yards  wide. 


s.  per  \ard  :  ^i-inch  mesh,  4 
TI FFAN  V.  Can  be  had  in  any  qi 
EATON  and  DELLER,  0  8,  7,  Crookid  Lane,  London  Bridge,  EC, 


j^,;ED'NEf-f?NG,  suited  for  an'y  of 
wide.  rs.  per  >ard  :  ^4-inch 


,   inignt,  niras,   ate, 
yards  wide,  6d.  per  y: 

*"^        lited  for  any  _    

s  wide,  6rf^r  yard  ;  4  yard; 


TP  DGINGTONS  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
-Lj  and  most  durable,  at  irf.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of 
aSOf  500.  or  1000  >-ards,  carriage  free. 

£]5giNGT05.-S  rick  Cloths  for  66  years  have  maintained 
their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  and 

feDcfNGTON'S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the 
prettiest. 

o„^?p^p}L=,if„'^.*!;L^i^:?„'l^FVF',?.=liS?*^'--^ 

Apia, 
Internat 


le  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  . 
— -  Road,  London,  S.E. 
of    good    Second-hand 
"   '        '  Trade. 


r  Sale,  cheap.    A  Libi 


vemment    TENTS    from 


lat'ional  Exfiibition.  1862.     Class   XIX.    Honourable ''j 

O  No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manoliester,  1871 

UR    HORTICULTURAL    SHADINGS    form 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds 


iJiVccl 
jrdered. 


Hail,  whil 
1  hey  are  used  and  strongly 
ihibitors  and  Scientific  Honi- 
1  the  Continent :  in  fact,  are 
"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
ering  for  Strawberries, 'Tulips, 
:.,.they  have  no  rival.     I'he 

i  they  will  last  for  many  years.     Samples  post  free 
"■  .^  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON. 

nches  wide at  8"4i.  per  j-ard  ru 

ncheswide at  7A  per  yard  run 

"'h«"i5' ^tSU' 

ncheswide at  4i 


f^^ifXl^. 


cash  in  30  days  from 


any  longer  lengths  when 
-  -■--  of  Invoice. 


Emigration  of  Fai 


Villages  a 
laller  Plots  ma 

Settlers  and 


BASKETS,  FLOWER  STANDS,  WIRE  WORK, 
JARDEN  SYRINGES       ..         ..        ..      4s  1  ' 

GARDEN  E.VGINES         261  I 

GARDEN  WATER  Bi« 

GARDEN  ROLLERS 

GARDEN  CHAIRS tis  oa   to   10! 

GARDEN  SEATS i6s  od' 10   ios 

GARDEN  TOOLS  and  WATERING  POTS. 

PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS^    . .         . .     235.  . 

SuitablVforVLady." 
locut  14  inches    ..         ..jCs    ojTc 
Suitable  for  a  Ge 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER,  by  apnointment.  toH.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
iwards  of  850  Illustra- 
es  and  plans  of  the  20 

and  I,  Newman  Yard, 
most  distant  parts  of  the 


IRONMONGER,  by  appoii 

■    a  CATALOGUE  containing  u] 

rivalled  Stock,  with  lists  of  prii 

;  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 30,  Oxford  Str< 


s,  post  free.-39,  C 

;  4,5,  and  6,  Perry's 

t  o!  delivering  goods 


;N  AHAN'S 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicioi 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES, 


'KINAHAN'S  .  LL  ."o 


New  Wholesale  DepOt.i 


Ty  ILLIAM       YOUNGER       and      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.-Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic 


rp  H 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrins 

'  W  O  R  C  E  S  T  E  R  S  HIRE,' 

Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 
iPERRINS- SAUCE, 
the  names  of  Lea  &  Perrins  on  th' 


BLACK  WELL, 
out  the  World. 


and  sold  by  : 


DINNEF 
The  best  r 


FORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
t,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
ins,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants.      - 
___  _  _FORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


GOUT    a 
pain  of  Go 

HEuJlAT^C  PILLS. 
They  require  no  restraint  o: 

Sold  by  all  McliclneVendc 
obtained  through  any  Chemist 


RHEUMATISM. —The 

celebrated    Medicine,*  BLAIR'S^GOUT  ' 


"  Debility,  Stomach  Co) 


r.  each.     Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


I'Ad., 


Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company ; 
London— 83,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, ; 
Buenos  Ayres— 87,  Calie  de  la  Reconquista ; 
Rosario—  Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 

viththcpians"o7t^eC 

8s,  Palmerston  Buih 


GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secrelari'. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointtnent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societv.) 
.     IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 


Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals, 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS.  Advertisement  Ag 


Brandon), 
purpose  at 
"Journal 


Vinery,  Orchard  House 


"  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  Author. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION 
of  the  GRAPE  VINE,  by '* 
yard,  Galashiels,  lately  Gardener  1 
K.G. ,  at  Dalkeith  Park.    The  Sei 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Ai 


his  Grace  the  Duite  of  1 

nth  Edition,  enlarged. 

t  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  71.  M.  cloth. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS:  a  Series 
of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena, 
&c  By.  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  "  The  Sun,"  &c 

The  book  is  principally  occu-  '  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours ; 
\   with    short   essays   on  inte-     they    are   popular    in   the   proper 

domain  of  natural  science,  such  ,  lucidity,  and  the  manner  in  which 
as  the  Gulf-Stream,  tidal  waves,  somewhat  difficult  investigations 
tornadoes,       earthquakes,        and     and  deductions  are  made  interest- 

I  other  similar  topics.     The     ing  and  easy  to  the  non-scientific 

J  well  deserve  the  title  of    mxnA."— Glebe. 

on:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS.— 

consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 

of  the  Camomile.      They  will  be    found    a    most 
ly  for   derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  aad 


They 


efficacious    remedy   for 
for  torpid  action  of  the 

speedily  ^emo^■e  the  irritation  and  feveriah 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
relieve  the  constitution  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other  impurities, 
which,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affcc*  the  action 
of  the  kidneys ;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 
useful,  occasioning  no  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  jmd  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
preservative  against  the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 


and  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  liver  which  is  so  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
re  not  recommended  as  containing  any  new  or  dangerously 
ingredients ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  characterised  by  a  remark- 


0  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  c 
nusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  1 
paration,asupon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity 


.  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
lat  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet, changes 
ite,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
;ess,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
;  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  u.  iJs'^-i 


I/.    X%d.,   2».   9**-,  4*.  I 
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THE  BOILER  PROBLEM  SOLVED, 


April  14,   1871.  MANLEY       HALL,  Manchester. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  works  executed  by  your 
Firm,  extending  over  the  last  nine  years,  have  proved  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  During  the  late 
severe  winter  the  Boilers  have  acted  efficiently  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  SAM  MENDEL. 


ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS, 


Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

:imony  in  favour  of  Weeks's 


April  12,   1871. 

Gentlemen,  — I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  ; 
Patent  Duplex  Boiler.  It  does  its  work  well  and  satisfactorily,  being  both  economical 
in  fuel  and  labour,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  heating  power,  the  late 
severe  season  having  fully  tested  its  capabilities.  I  may  add  that  the  amount  of  4-inch 
pipine  heated  by  this  one  boiler  is  about  4600  feet. 

WM.  PASFIELD,  Clerk  of  Works. 

4/>n7  4,  1871.  GOODWOOD,      Chichester,  Sussex. 

Gentlemen, — My  opinion  of  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  remains  unaltered,  as 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  during  my  experience  in  gardening.  Our  new 
works  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,         GEO.  CAMERON, 

Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

^/W/ 6,1871.  CASTLE     GARDENS,  Cardiff. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Upright  Tubular  Boiler 
and  Heating  Apparatus  supplied  by  you  here  has  in  every  respect  perfectly  answered 
my  expectations.  Respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  N.  COX,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

^/oy  9,1871.  KITCHEN    GARDENS,  burghley. 

The  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  set  here  two  years  back  continue  to  meet  my  entire 
approval.  One  Boiler  is  doing  the  work  which  usually  took  ten.  I  have  worked  these 
Boilers  sixteen  years  in  many  parts  of  England,  always  finding  them  there  when  wanted. 
I  may  add,  if  honours  and  medals  were  given  to  Hot- Water  Apparatus  manufacturers, 
John  Weeks's  breast  would  be  covered  with  distinction.  R.  GILBERT, 

TT_-j  /-'--J ._  .L„  n»__.  jsjQtale  the  Marquis  Exeter,  of  Burghley. 


Head  Gardener  to  the  Mo 


THE     GARDENS,         Wilton  House. 
years  since  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  \ 


April  12,   1 87 1. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  now        ,  .  .    _ 

here,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  that  time  it  has 
cost  a  farthing  in  alterations  or  repairs.  We  have  5000  feet  of  piping  attached  to  it, 
which  heats  15  early  forcing-houses  and  plant  stoves.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  burning 
any  kind  of  fuel  in  it,  having  used  nothing  but  small  cinders  for  some  weeks  past,  with 
an  occasional  lump  of  coke  when  the  weatlier  is  severe.  During  my  experience  I  have 
proved  neariy  every  kind  of  boiler,  and  can  with  confidence  assert  that  yours  is  the 
most  powerful  and  economical,  and  requires  less  attention,  than  any  I  have  tried. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,         THOMAS  CHALLTS, 

Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 


April  10,  i%l\.  THE      GARDENS,  Severn  Stoke. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  note,  1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  whole  apparatus 
is  in  perfect  working  order,  and  gives  every  satisfaction.  I  have,  during  the  last  10  years, 
worked  a  variety  of  boilers,  but  for  power  and  economy  I  have  not  found  one  to  equal 
your  Upright  Tubular  ;  and  to  surpass  it,  I  am  convinced,  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Therefore,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  its  very  superior  merit. 
I  am,  truly  yours,  H.  ROWBREE, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

April  \a„  \%1l.  THE     GRANGE,     Alresford,  Hants. 

Gentlemen,— I  find  your  Upright  Duplex  Tubular  Boiler  more  economical  in 
the  consumption  of  fuel  than  the  old  Saddle,  and  does  not  require  so  much  labour  in 
stoking.  During  this  last  severe  winter  we  were  able  to  bank  our  fires  up  at  half-past 
ten,  and  find  the  temperatiu-e  all  right  in  the  morning. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  ROBERT  BAKER, 

Gardener  to  Lord  .\shburton. 


April  %,iSii.  RUXLEY     LODGE. 

Gentlemen,— The  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  which  you  fixed  here,  gives  ei 
satisfaction.  From  my  own  experience  in  working  your  boilers,  I  have  no  hesita 
in  saying  that  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  boilers  in  use. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  J.  HOWIE, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Foley. 


April  u,  l?,^u  ASHTON      COURT,  Bristol. 

Gentlemen,  — I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Horticultural  Buildings  erected  by 
you  here,  during  the  past  nine  years,  continue  to  give  Sir  Greville  Smyth  and  myself 
every  satisfaction.  As  for  the  Heating  Apparatus,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory, 
the  two  boilers  at  the  Court  Gardens,  fixed  in  1862,  not  having  cost  one  shilling  for 
repairs,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  are  as  sound  as  when  originally  fixed.  I  may 
further  observe  that  during  40  years'  experience  as  head  gardener  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  boiler  has  fallen  under  my  supervision,  and  without  the  least  hesitatioti  I 
impartially  state  that  none  have  equalled  Week's  Upright  Tubular.  I  prefer  them  with 
a  safety  expansion  pipe,  filled  with  rainwater,  kept  clean,  and  in  constant  operation, 
'to  these  rules,  I  believe  they  will  last  for  20  years. 

am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently,        WILLIAM  DODDS, 

Gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart. 


April  6,  i%1i.  LEYBOURNE     GRANGE,      West Malling. 

Gentlemen,— It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  great  satisfaction  I 
have  received  from  your  New  Tubular  Duplex  Boiler  that  you  sent  me  last  season.  Of 
all  boilers  at  present  in  use  for  heating  horticultural  stmctures  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  above  for  heating  power.  A  boiler  of  such  great  power  as  the  Duplex  I  should 
think  offers  great  advantages  to  the  successful  heating  of  large  public  buildings  of  every 
description,  where  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  often  wanted  within  a  very  limited  space 
of  time.  Your  Duplex  is  the  kev  to  success.— I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  Gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  Bart. 


Afiril &,iSti.  the    GARDENS,  Drayton  Manor. 

Dear  Sirs,— 'Vour  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  has  successfully  and  economically 
worked  our  Forcing  department  (2540  feet  of  piping)  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years, 
without  a  single  mishap  of  any  kind,  and  when  examined  with  the  view  of  testing  its 
soundness,  about  four  years  ago,  it  was  found  thoroughly  sound,  and  to  all  appearance 
equal  to  the  like  term  of  years  again.  During  the  late  severe  winter  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  desired  temperatures,  and  that  by  banking  up  the  fires  at 
10.30,  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  OWEN  THOM.VS, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 


THE    GARDENS,    Beddington  house. 

Gentlemen,— You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  name  in  any  way  you  think 
proper  respecting  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler,  as  it  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
here.     I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,     THOMAS  PENFOLD, 

Gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges. 

^/)n7i5,  1871.  STANSTED     PARK,     Emsworth,  Hants. 

Gentlemen,  —I  have  much  pleasure,  no^v  that  we  may  consider  the  winter  past,  to 
let  you  know  that  your  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  have  done  their  work  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  :  and  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  change,  it  would  only  be  to 
substitute  the  Duplex  Compensating  for  the  old  Upright  Tubular,  for  I  believe  the 
Patent  Duplex  Compensating  Arrangements  have  made  the  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,        GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

Gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Stansted  Park,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Hooley  Hall. 
■ork  for  the  last 
great  superiority  over  any 


Aprin,l?,^u  THE    GARDENS, 

Sirs,— Having  had  your  New  Duplex  Patent  Boiler 
six  months,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  tc 

other  boiler  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     I  have  found  it  to  be  most  powerful,  quick 
its  action,  very  moderate  in  fuel,  and  so  constructed  that  it  requires  very  little  attention. 
I  am.  Sirs,  yours  truly,  JOHN  JACQUES, 

Gardener  to  J.  C.  P.  Cunliffe.  Esq. 

April  18,  iSyt.  WIDMORE     LODGE,       Bromley,  Kent. 

Gentlemen. — It  is  rather  out  of  my  line)  of  things  to  recommend  anything,  but  in 
reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Upright  Tubular  form  of  Boiler,  I  may  say  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  it.  Giving  .all  other  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  hot-water 
boilers  due  praise  for  tr}'ing  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  horticulturists,  yet,  to 
Mr.  Weeks  alone,  we,  ^&  gardeners,  have  to  date  the  first  steps  in  alleviating  the  mid- 
night ordeal  of  young  gardeners.  'The  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  has  stood  the  test  for 
years,  and  even  now.  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  other  form  of  boiler 
equally  powerful  and  so  easily  stoked. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,  PETER  M'PH.'IIL, 

Gardener  to  C.  Telford,  Esq. 


April  11,,  \%^l.  THE     MOUNT,       Bishopstoke,  Hants. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  upon  the  working  of  your  new 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boiler,  and  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  correct 
statement  of  its  operations.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  old  boilers,  our  average 
consumption  of  fuel  was,  during  winter,  about  10  tons  per  month,  and  with  the  new 
boiler  it  averages  from  5^  to  5^  tons,  thus  saving  a  little  more  than  4  tons  per  month. 
The  quantity  of  piping  heated  is  about  2300  feet.  T  may  also  add  that  we  have  a  much 
stronger  command  of  heat  in  every  house  and  pit  than  we  ever  had  with  the  two  old 
boilers,  which  were  of  a  large  size.  The  whole  apparatus  now  acts  most  satisfactorily, 
and  further,  I,  having  had  upwards  of  40  years'  experience  with  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  boiler,  pronounce  most  impartially  for  the  new  Upright  Tubular. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  sei-vant,  THOS.  LOWE. 


April  \o,  \%^l.  THE     GARDENS,  Haneury  Hall. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  am  much  pleased  to  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Duplex  Boilers  you 
fixed  here  some  time  ago  do  their  work  well,  and  need  as  little  care  and  attention  .as  it 
is  possible  for  boilers,  doing  the  work  they  are  doing,  to  need.  We  have  never  worked, 
but  for  trial,  more  than  one,  and  that  has  needed  nothing  more  than  to  be  cleaned  once 
a  year.  We  have  power  enough  to  work  double,  or  even  treble,  the  houses  we  have 
here  at  present.     I  am.  Sirs,  yours  truly,  WILLIAM  BISHOP. 

.^/«7  14,  1871.        NORMANHURST    COURT,  Battle. 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Gentlemen,— We  have  one  of  your  No.  5  Upright 
Tubular  Boilers  here,  heating  about  3400  feet  4-in.  piping,  with  little  trouble  and  great 
satisfaction.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  ser\ant,         GEO.  SMITH, 


Atrii\\,\%n\.  iWERNE    HOUSE,  blandford. 

Gentlemen, — After  tw^elve  months'  trial  of  your  Patent  Duplex  Boilers,  I  feel 

perfectly  satisfied  with  them  in  every  w-ay,  and  beheve  them  capable  of  doing  any 

amount  of  work  you  may  require  of  them  ;  they  are  very  simple,  and  easy  to  manage, 

and  a  great  improvement  on  your  other  boilers  where  only  one  boiler  is  required.  ' 

I  remain,  yours  most  obediently,  E.  JAMES, 

Gardener  to  Thos.  Bowyer  Bower,  Esq. 


^/«'/i4,  1871.  HALL    PLACE,  Leigh,  Kent. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  give  you  the  liberty  of  using  my  name  in  any  way  you  please  thai 
will  add  weight  to  your  testimonials.  Nothing  can  answer  better  than  your  Duplex 
Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  their  operations  ;  they  act  admir- 
ably. I  could  expatiate  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  your  old  pattern  boilers, 
having  worked  them  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have  no  doubt  that  the  Duplex  arrange- 
ment is  a  valuable  improvement.     I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  KETTLE,  Gardener  to  Samuel  Moriey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


For    full    particulars    of    Boilers,    additional    Testiinonials,    and    Illustrated    Book    of    Designs    (12th    Edition),    apply    to 

J.   WEEKS   AND   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S       ROAD,       CHELSEA,       LONDON,       S.W. 
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and 


Vellington    Street,    Covent 


A 

GROUND  at  MALVERN,  AUGUST  22,  2,.  and  2j,  when  PRIZES 
to  the  amount  of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY  POUNDS  will 

For  List  of  Prizes  and   Rules,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  I.  S.  HAY'WOOD, 
26,  Broad  Street,  Worcester,   Hon.  Secretary  to  Ht 
or  to  ALBERT  BUCK,  Secretary,  Worcestei 


Peaches,   Nectarint 


ting  in   Pots.- 

Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricot 
and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


Pots.  Descriptive  Pri 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurs 


i  Seecl  Merchant,  Worcester. 


MITCHELL'S     renowned     ROSES     are     NOW    in 
BLOOM,   the  largest   stock  and  the  best   plants   in   England. 
This  magnificent  Collection  are  all  propagated   in    the  open  ground, 
possessing  a  hardy  constitution  suitable  for  all  climates. 
Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  Uckheld,  Sussex. 


if  Gardeners'  Chronic 


w 


New  Roses,  1871. 

ILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready, 
n  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding, 


CATALOGUE  I 


H. 


Berl 


NEW     H.     P.     ROSE,    LOUIS    VAN     HOUTTE 

Houtle  (Granger).     Bushy,  own  root,  strong,  2J.  6d.     In  autumn. 

N.B.-L.  V  H.'s  BULB  CATALOGuTl,  No.  139  O,  is  ready  for 
delivery,  containing  also  PALMS.  CALADIUMS,  S.-C. 

No  140  P.  inclu<f;ng  the  PERENNIALS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
^     -AMELLIAS,  RHODO. 

,  Ghent,  Belgii 


New  Eoses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


Eoses- One  Hundred  Thousand  Blooming  Plants. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  superb  COLLECTION  of 
ROSES,  including  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  is  NOW  in 
BLOOM.  Carefully  compiled  Priced  and  Descriptive  CATALOGUES 
forwarded  post    ree  on  ^PP^^j;'^™^^.^^^  ^^^^  Hereford. 


re  now  ready.    Early  planting  i 
fruit  the  first  season. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


CO.MMITTEE  of  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
TUNE  20.  1S70 

T     TROTMAN   has   much   pleasure   in   offering  the 

O   .   .ibovc  STRAWBERliVtothe  Public,  in  the  fullest  confidence 


FLORAL  FETE  at  CASTLE  BROMWICH  HALL 
(by  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford),  in  AID 
of  a  FUND  for  the  ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  VILLAGE  LIBRARY, 

may  bt  h.,.i  .-   lio  i^   ,!,:;,  ^       CHAS.  JA's"pERR"Y"Hon.  s'ec." 


(by  perm  I  ^M. I,  -i  i  l.r  M.   ,  ,   ,  i,i  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading. 


LTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 

held  on  THURSDAY,  August  21 


WELCHPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  7,  1871,  when  SPECIAL  PRifes,  open  to  all 
"^    {land  will  be  oBered.     ENTRIES  to  CLOSE  on  SEPTEMBER  2. 


x.ngiano.  win  oe  onerea.     EN  t  KlEb  to  t-LUbi 
LIST  of  PRIZES  and  ENTRY  FORMS  may  b 


M,  Hoi 


PETERBOROUGH  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  SHOW,  in  conjunction  with  the  Northamptonshii 
Agricultural  Show,  SEPTEMBER  20  and  2I.-Special  Cup,  Genera 
jfilo  and  £5 ;  Special  Cup,  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Amateur 
aCS.  £2,  £1 ;  Special  Vase,  Amateurs,  £5 :  and  General  Schedule. 
TPetcrborough. J.  G.  BUCKLE,  .Secretary. 


1872.  I  rriHE     GRAND     FLORAL     FETE,     YORK, 
I    i     willbeheldon  JUNE12,  13.  and  14,  1872. 

JOHN  WILSON,  Secretary. 

ERANIUM    CUTTINGS.— 100   of    the    finest 
Tricolor,  Gold  and  Bronze,  and  Zonal  Geraniums  in  cultivation, 
''v'?M,"Kii^G,'^fi^rs't?M?Nu5seriS, 'uJcofn. 


G 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  'Wimam. 


,  distinct. 


Seed  ■Warehouse :  44,  Engllsli  St.,  a  Blackfrlars  St. 

NURSERIESSiSEED  FARM:  KNOWEFIELD,  near  CARLISLE 

THE    SUBSCRIBERS    having     now    entered    upon 
posscsson    '-A    the    Old-established     SEED     and    NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN. 

-m  of  LITTLE  .\SD 

erit  the  confidence  of 

superintendence  in  every  department  of 

LITTLE  AND  BALLA^-TYNE 
WM.  BAXTER  SMITH,  1      Sole 
'*""''  J  Partners. 


JAMES  WATT, 


New  Strawberry,  The  Amateur. 

SAMUEL  BRADLEY,  the  raiser  of  OSCAR,  SIR 
J.  PAXTON  and  DR.  HOGG  STRAWBERRIES,  begs  respect- 
fully to  intimate  that  he  is  now  booking  orders  for  Plants  of  his  fine 
New  Seedling.  THE  AMATEUR,  to  be  sent  out  this  autumn. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  on  June  29,  1870, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  a 
First-class  Certificate  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  10,  1871,  at  South  Kensington. 
Descriptive  CIRCULARS,  with  prices,  post  free  to  all  applicants, 
SAMUEL  BRADLEY,  Littledafe,  Halam,  near  Southwell,  Notts. 


G' 


recommends,  ft 
character,  with 
2S.  6d.  per  pkt. 


"WxIdt^Red 
"HS,°\'ondra°, 


secured 


Lauderdale  House,  Hlghgate,  London. 

To  GENTLEMEN  and  NURSERYMEN. 

THE    well-known   COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,    the 
property  of  the  late  JAMES  YATES,    Esq  .     is    NOW    to    be 
DISPOSED  OF  by  the  present  Gardener,  W.   TAYLOR. 


Climbing  Ferns. 

LYGODIUM   SCANDENS,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Climbers:     Can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen  at  6j.  to  9s. ;  401.  to  601. 
per  100,  all  nice  plants.     Package  gratis  for  cash. 
JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotfc  Nurser)',  Croydon,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

STOVE   PLANTS,    in  50  or  more  choice  and  new 
-    varieties,  at  Qs.  to  12s.  per  dozen ;  sor.  to  75s.  per  100.     Package 
gratis  for  cash.     ^Iames  on  application  for  CATALOGUE. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


SPLENIUM     GERMANICUM.— Very 


1  Fern,  in  e 
JOHN     II.    LEY,    I.ansdt 


Road.  (Jroydo: 


WANTED,  a  PACKET  of  YELLOW  FOXGLOVE 
SEED. 
'  HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

WANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  foUowing, 
to  complete  a  Collection  :— 
AGAVE  I      EUPHORBIA 

ALOE  GASTERIA 

CEREUS  OPUNTIA 

ECHINOCACTUS  PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 

ECHINOPSIS  I      MAMMILLARIA  generally. 

Apply  by  letter  to  J.  CROUCHER,  Gr.  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Sudbur)-  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Amateur  growers  and  lovers  of  this  neglected,  interesting,  but 
beautiful  tribe,  may  obtain  information  of  their  culture,  &c.,  and  an 
order  to  view  the  collection  of  6000  Plants,  by  letter  to  J.  Croucher, 
Gr.,  late  of  Kew  Gardens,  as  above. 


EVERY      GARDEN      REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  ^Varehouse.  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


New  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   E.xotic  Nursery,  Crovdon,  S.l 
be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  application,' his  NEW 
LOGUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FEKNS.  STOVE  PLA: 


w 


Seeds  for  1871. 
M.  CUTBUSH   AND    SON'S  Descriptive   Priced 

CATALOGUE  contains  every  requisite  for  the  Garden.     Post 


S.  WILLIAMS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of 
NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  in  which  will  be 
a  selection  from  all  the  best  Plants  of  recent  introduction: 
1  addition,  descriptions  of  some  very  fine  Plants,  which  B.  S.  W. 


B. 

CAL,' 

2s.  WTy.  S?a^d'S"  per 


C.Jb. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY'  (Limited), 
Corn,  SitED,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. : 
for  wfl"  !^"L^,"o"'  Sllcm  S°e"  d'SJS'^Ts 


Prize  Medals,  1 


.      _  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

iDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    waf 

n  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


LOAM.— Loam 
Culture,      i 
price,  &c.,  apply 


TON,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries.  Epsom 


rOHN  SHARPE  wil 


■:d    Market,     Battersea, 


Ixora  amabiUs. 

EGBERT    PARKER   has  great   | 

with  fine  foliage  ;  Jiovvers  deep  orange-salmon, 
in  the  greatest  profusion— young  plants  in  4-ini 


The  Eoyal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

TjIWING   AND    CO.  jespeclfully  iru'ite   inspectk 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send,  post  free  for  si.t  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties.  36  pages, 
includingpricesof  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  E.XOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Q  EEDLING  PALMS.— Nice  healthy 


This  is  a 


kJ  OREODOXA  OLERACEA,  at  30J.  i 
iportunity  to  obtain  a  stock  of  a  good  Palm  at  a  low  price. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 


A  QUILEGIA    GLANDULOSA,    the    true    variety. 

xX  Seed,  dd.  and  is.  per  packet. 

Seeds  of  choicest  FLORIST  FLOWERS.     A  LIST  on  application. 
STEPHEN  BROWN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Weston-super-Mare. 


WM.  HENDERSON  has  to  ofter 
ably  fine  plant  of  V.\NDA  BATEM.\NII,  5  ft 
GREENHOI 


fine  Plants 


Imported  Orchids  and  Palm  Seeds. 

WPRESTOE.     Basingstoke,     Hants,     respectfully 
.   informs  his   Friends  that  he  has  now  on  Sale  some  splendid 


PALM  SEEDS o 


Orchids. 

TAMES     BROOKE    AND    CO.    beg    to     offer 

Dcvonianum.  rh' r-       F-'--^-'     1..-....—  -"-.".    .-^..^..^..-n.;,  c.am- 
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RPLUS  STOCK  of  SPRING  FLOWERING: 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS.  Per 

—  HONORINE  JOBERT,  line  white..        .. 


ARTEMISIA  STELLERIA 


CHEIRANTHl 

dianthV 


S'ALIS     ALBA     FLORA      PLENA, 


i    I 


11  good,  strong  planted. 
J.  PERKINS,  Nurseryn- 


THE  Queen.  |   H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 


CALCEOLARIA  (I 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybr 

Saved  with  the  greatest  i 
collections  in 
CINERARIA, 

PRIMULA, 


CARNATION,  extra  choice       .. 
CENTAUREA  CLEMENTEI  . 


MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA. 
PELARGONIUM,  new  Tricolor 
PICOTEE,  extra  choice     .. 


M.  and 

receipt    of    Post-office    Orders. 
The  Royal  Seedsmen,  238,  High 


BARTER'S 

^  PRIZE  MEDAL  GRASS  SEEDS, 

ar  SOWING  in  JULY  and  AUGUST. 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  the  (Jieen,  H.R.H.  THE  Prince  of  Wales, 

the   Imperial   Commissioners  for  the  Present   Exhibition,  the 

Paris  Exhibition,  &c    

For  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 
Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  soils. 
For  LIGHT  SOILS       1 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS  V    27s.  to  3".  M.'per  acre. 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      ) 

Second  quality,  20J.  to  261.  per  acre. 

CARTER'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE,  for  OLD  PASTURES, 

Per  cwl. ,  805. ;  ptr  lb. ,  gii. 

Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

"CARTER'S  AUTUMN    MIXTURE"  of  fast-growing  Grasses 


oduce  a  Crop  of  Green  Food,  for 


Vv^HEELERS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


HEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABB 


Wheelers'  Cocoa-lTut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

„  ,,         sraall  packet,  6d. 

Wiieelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B.— Wherever  this  charming  httle  Lettuce  is  growTi 

it  is  a  remarkable  favourite.     It  may  be  obtained  true 

from  either  Gloucester,   or  Mark  Lane,  London.     We 

recommend  everybody  to  try  it  who   have  not  already 


All  the  above  Post  Free. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 
NEW  ENGLISH  TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM, 
NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MUSTARD, 
NEW  DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE. 

Price  on  application. 

CARTER'S  EARLY  NIMBLE  TURNIP, 

Very  quick  growing,    Price  per  lb.,  lorf. 


WHEELERS' 

BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This  magnificent  Pear  is  a  cross  between 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  It  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 
in  SIZE,  fine  quality,  beauty,  and  flavour, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October  ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  th; 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  bd.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next ;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
will  go  ;  but  we  e.xpect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  \os.  6d. 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  15^.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 

good  aspect.        -  

1^   Orders  are  now  being  Booked. 


N^ 


EW    DOUBLE    GERANIUMS,    &C.-12    f 

uble  Geraniums,  4s,  ;    12  vars.  new  Double  Gt 
I.  ;  12  fine  new  Zonal  Geraniutns  of  1870,  Ca. ; 
superb  vars.  Gold  and  Golden  Bicolor  Geraniums,  6j.     12  vars.  r 
FUCHSIAS    (1870),    y.:    -    "     •    -■     ■    -     •    ■  ' 


CHRYSANTHE- 

ERBENAS  of  1870,  2j.     ij  vars.  new 

CHILEAN'   MIMULUS,   3!.      New   AGARATUMS  :-Whitc   Tom 


PHLOXES,  31. 

!W  VERBEN'AS 

,  3!.     New  AG. 

Thumb,  &i.  ;  White  Imperial  Dwarf,  M.  ;  Tom  Thui 

white,  n.  dd.  :  Sultan,  the  darltest  blue,   IS.  6d 

Ageratums,  35.  ;   12  vars.  Ageratums,  including 

E.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Susf 


For  Present  So'ning. 
"P     G.   HENDERSON    and    SON   respectfully   ofier 

PRIMULA    SI°NEN'sf4 '"magnum    BONUM.-OnVof  the  most 

th^/esult'o'f  i^any"year^s°  successful  "cu'ltur?.^'with'a'°vigS^ul 

crimson  fcwcrs,  elegantly  fnnged,  of  good  substance,  and  as  a 
variety  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the 
drawing-room,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effective  for  group- 
ing with  opposite  colours  in  its  own  tribe,  and  valuable  for  giving 
effect  to  miscellaneous  plants  by  its  ricli  petal  tints  and  prolific 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA-ALBA,    l^'if  ?' °'ii"  "'"' 

ROSEA,;     Sm  S 

NEW  STRIPED,  i    Elegantly 

„    BLUSH  WHITE,  J-     fiihgcd, 

„    MAGENTA  COLOUR,; 3S.M.  each. 

' •:iFOLIA,  elegant  Fein-leai;  >..  .. 

,,        white-flowered,  /"•  "• 
quality,   in   great  variety^  and  beautiful 


calAolar 
cineraria 


fineb 


Lion  separately, 


}..u. 


(plain  S 


icolor):  Peter  Grieve, 
ibilee,  and  Inimitable 
{large  Bronze,  yellow 
Zonal);    Anne  ktzer 


and  other  select 


"l-oLlia 


SUCc6LENTra°?o°he'r  Ipecies,  illustr"ating  the  grot 
SEMPERVIVUM,  ECHEVERIA,  SAXIFRAGA,  & 


group  of  HARDY  DWARF 


Established  1793. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed 
Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essexj 
will  be  happy  to  supply  his  unrivalled 
Hardy  Prize  Stocks  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL,  SWEDES,  and  other 
1  URNIP  SEEDS  (carefully  selected 
from  large  roots),  at  moderate  prices. 
Large      purchasers      supplied      at 

FARM  SEED  LISTS  post  free- 


Catbage  Seed,  for  present  Sowlnifr 

For  the  GARDEN,  for  SOWING  at  ONCE,- 

UTTONS'     IMPERIAL,     thi. 


ENFIELD  MARKET* 
EARLY  DWARF  YOR; 
NONPARIEL, 


ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUM- 
HEAD          

COMMON    DRUMHEAD,  or  FLAT 


;  Free ;  5  p 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  (Jl-een  and  the'PRINCE  of  W 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON 

NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER;  and 
59,  MARK   LANE,  LONDON,  E,C, 


For  Present  Sowing. 

Q      U      T      T      O     N      E 

GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  ALL  SOILS. 
Carriage  Free. 
ro  H    M.  THE  Queen  and  H.R.H.  THE  Prince  < 

Wales. 
iwn  at  the  Eastern  Annexe  and  French  Court  of  the 
London  International  Exhibition.) 


SUTTONS'   PERMANENT  ,  PASTURE    MIXTURES,   for  any 


BUTTONS'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  FINE  GRASSES  ! 

CLOVERS,  for  Improving  Pasture-  -'•- ■"  >-- •• ■ 

will  effect  a  great  im - 

succeeding  Hay  Cro| 


improvement  in  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  tl 


EARLY    SHEEP     FEED,  by    sowing 
ITALIAN     RYE-GRASS,^Jhe.^'— 

Three  bushels  per  acre,  if  sown  alone 
2  bushels  per  acre. 

Lowest  pnce  per  quart. 


IMPROVED 
jrod 
ipal  Sewage  Farms. 


TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM  (ITALIAN  CRIMSON  CLtJVER), 
the  best  Clover  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  ot  green  rood  in 

Sow'28'lb'.Ter  acre  alone,  or  t6  lb.  per  acre  with  Italian  Rye-grass. 


BUTTONS'  MIXTURE  of  RArlD-GRUWIl 
CLOVERS,  for  feeding  ne>it  November,  ano 
crop  for  mowing  or  fieding  u.  May  and  Ji 


us'bei^ 


per  a 


Lowest  price  per  bushel  or  quarter  on  appucai 
Five  per  cent,    off  fer  cash  payment. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDS.MEN  to  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  0 
READING,  BERKS. 
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ALEXIS  DALLIERE,   Nurseryman,    Faubourg  de 
Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Beleiura,  begs  to  offer  the  undermentioDed 
Plants,  which  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  and  after  August  :— 
100  well-assorted  AZALEA  INDICA,  with  buds,  nice  specimens, 

100  do.  CAMELLIAS,  with  buds,  beautiful  plants,  £6. 


1  HOTEIA  (SPIR^A)  yAPONICA, 


'■i5 


of  CALADIUMS.  los. 

DRAC/ENAS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  MARAN- 

Ornamental  Foliaeed  Stove    and  Greenhouse 

sizes  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to 


REES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeted  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
readv  for  delivery  in  q^uantity  and  in  fine  condition.  ^  It  is  believed  to 

Delivered  in  2  cwt.  oags,  eacn  01  wmcn  is  secureo  oy  a  leaaen  seai, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark,    The  anzilysis  is  guaranteed  so 


[ificial   Manure  yet  produced. 
if  Ainmonia  with  Salts  of  PotasI 


I  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REES  AND  CO.  Limited),  MANUFACTURERS 
of  the  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  and  other 
CHEMICAL  MANURES,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  Customers,  and 
others,  that  they  have  REMOVED  Irora  32,  King  William  Street  to 
their  new  and  commodious  Offices, 

58,  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. 


rpi 


PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

CONCEN  fRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,  forTop-Dressing. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,   Bonar 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA.  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c. 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.C.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


w 


Cleanly  and  inodorous.     305. 
testimonials  on  application. 

Principal  Agent :— W,  P.  BARBOUR,  3.  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


Tlie  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEVS       TOBACCO      POWDER. 

Of  all  NurseO'roen  and  Seedsmen. 


"  "D       H       Y      T      O       S       M       E      G      M      A," 
-IT  or  PLANT  CLEANSER,  destroys  Scale,   Mealy  Bug,  Red 
Spider,  &&,  without  injury  to  Plants  :  6d.  and  ij.  per  bottle. 
The  NEW  SHOWILRER,  for  applying   the  above,  6d.,    is.    and 

^'Whofes'ali  of  T.  A.  POOLEY,  Susses  Wharf,  Wapping,  E.;  and 
Retail  of  ail  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 


cheaper.  '  «i>"  ^^ -"'^ 
G\RDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &C.,  in  Ani 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design- 

F,  AND  G.  KOSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea.  S.  VV. ;  Kingsland  Road.  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAflES"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;     also    for   FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

RNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 

Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  31.    per  square  yard 
more  elaborate  designs,  with 


o 


WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Lard. 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  gi 
durability.  Wall  Copings,   Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,  Rool 
Tiles  in  great  vanety.  Slates,  Cements.  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  abc 


SILVER   SAND,    fine 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  mil 
■Wharf,  ar.  per  Ton  extra.     Sampl. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BUP  ■"- 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at 

_    _     F.  AND  G.  ROSHER 


grain 


In  Truck  Loads 

to  any  London  Raiiwi 


f  Sand  free  by  po! 
RRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
any  quanti 


•s  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  10  Wharves. 
A  Uberal  discount  to  tic  Trade 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 

PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING 
AND  COLLECTING  MACHINES. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  practical  tests,  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  advantages  in  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection.  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


his  been  gi\en  in  ill  ciscs  of  competition 

They  are  warranted  to  be  superior  to  any  others.  We 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction  otherwise  they 
can  be  returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser  With  the 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lavm  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  :— 

8  inches     . .  Price  £: 

Can  be  worked 
by  one  person. 

(•     This  can  be  worked 
,,       i5       „  ..  ..60     o|byjn^e^person  on  an 

,,      i3 700     By  Man  and  Boy. 

..      20 7  10    o 

'.'.      24      '.'.         ■■         ■■     8  10    o  ," 

T.  GREEN  if  SON  have  pleasure  in  announchig  that 
the  demand  for  their  Lawn  Mowers  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  are  held  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  ever. 

Prices  of  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  appUcation. 

1^^  Repairs  executed  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  both 
at  Leeds  and  London  Establishments. 

GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


0I161 


PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  -witli  Shafts, 

Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 
Diameter.    Length.       jC      s.     d.  \  Diameter.     Length.       ,£     s.      c 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  tc 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  r7  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  :   and   for   Rollers   of  that  size,  will   be  found 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches ^^400 


16 


Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON,  Smithfield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E. 


prices  and  full  information  ( 
ceming  FOUNTaKs' and  VASES,  and  with  30  latjje  pages 
beautifullv  Lithographed  Designs,  post  free  for  12  stamps,  which 

A.  HANDYSIDEandCO.,  Britannia  Works,  Derby. 
London  Office— 32,  Walbrook. 


Insects  on  Plants. 


thoroughly  moisten  i 


of  this  Apparatus,  liquids  may  be  diffused  over  Plants  in 

noisten  them,  without  rufflrng  or  disturbing  the  most  deli- 

., or  foliage. 

Besides  these  advantages,  great  saving  of  the  liquid  is  effected.    A 
'  '  — ";d  by  the  Vaporiser  is  equal  to  a  pint  applied  by 

isinfectant  Distributor,    for  Sick  Rooms,  it   is  Jnyaiuable. 


means  of  a  sponge, 
;ssof 

be  obtained  di 
or  of  their  Age 


spray  preventing  a  single  part 
thus  the  whole  of  the  Disinfecting  Liquid  used 
eration  at  once,  without  fear  of  damaging  the 

•ec't"from  P,\RRand  ATHERTON,  Notting- 

its  throughout  the  country. 

I   be  forwarded  to  any  address  in  England  on 


By  Appolntinent  to  H.R.H.  The  Prmce  of  Wales. 

">ARTON'S    PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  Slc. 


Patronised  by  H.I  I.  the  \"i.;Lr,,y  .  T  l.^M.:,  \\^'z  Kin^'of  the  Belgians, 

the  Kingdom,  and  adopted  by  the  first  Architects  and  Builders  of 
England  and  the  Continent.     Illustrated   Catalogues  sent  on  receipt 

For  ALTERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  person  can  be  sent 


, .  London,  E. 

iVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b-c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 


Glass  for  Garden  Forposes. 

AMES        PHILLIPS        AND        CO. 

beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED  PRICES  a 


London     Agents 


RTLEY'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PL.'iTE  GLASS,  SL.ATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE,PATENT  PLATE,ROLLED  PLATE.CROWN, 
SHEET,  HORTliuLTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  COLOURED, 
and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manufacture.at  the  lowest 
terms.     Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  fonvarded  on  application  to 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Wilhsul.  E-C. 
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ORMSON'S     CONSERVATORY. 

INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION,    1862. 


i 
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OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS     (Extracts):- 
"  As  a  First-class  Designer  and  Manufacturer,  Mr.  Orinson  stands  unrivalled."— .5<;//'j  Weekly  Messenger. 

"  No  object   in   the   Horticultural   Department  attracts  the    eye   sooner    than    the   splendid    Conservatory  erected  by  Henry  On 
T/te  Illustrated  London  News. 


"  This   construction,    howevf 
commendation  on  account  of  its 


of  King's  Road,  Chelsea."— 
but  is  worthy  of  the  highest 


only  stands   first   among  the  Conservatories  at  Kensington,  and  indeed  of  any  we  have  ever 
fitness  ior  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made."— TVic  Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 
The  beauty  of  this  structure  is  as  good  a  lesson  of  the  value  of  iron  as  any  that  could  be  furnished  in  the  whole  Exhibition."— G,!?-rf««n'    Weekly  M, 


H.  ORMSON  having  a  most  complete  Set  of  Steam-Power  Machinery,  is  in  a  position  to  execute  Orders  with  the 
greatest  despatch,  and  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 

FIRST-CLASS    IRON    AND    WOOD    CONSERVATORIES, 

Of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  design  ; 

VINERIES,  PINERIES,  PEACH  HOUSES,  FORCING  HOUSES, 
GLASS     CASES     FOR     WALL     TREES,     PITS,     &c. 

Designed  and  built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
PLANS,    SPECIFICATIONS,    AND   ESTIMATES    ON  APPLICATION. 


ORMSON'S    PATENT   WROUCHT-IRON    CONVOLUTED    BOILERS. 

H.  ORMSON  also  supplies  a  select  variety  of  other  forms  of  WROUGHT-IRON  BOILERS,  for  heating 

large  or  sinall  quantities  of  pipe. 

PRICES,    a-c,    SENT  BY  POST. 


HENRY      ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECT,  BUILDER,  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

"AW     AND      CO.'S      PATENT.- Prices,     Printed 

Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conscr\'atories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Bcnthall  Works,  Broseley. 


M^ 


CULTIVATOR 


PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 


Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  , 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leed: 


SEEN    at    WORK 


For  Horse  Rakes, 


Under  Royal  Patronage. 


PHILLIPS'  ROYAL  POTTERY,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Established  1836. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,   late  Phillips,    Manufacturer 

tf  of  STATUARY,  FOUNTAINS,  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
VASES,  EDGING  TILES,  &c  Plain  and  Ornamental  GARDE^t 
POTS.     POTS,  with  movable  bottoms,  made  to  order. 

See  Specimens  in  the  EXHIBITION,  No.  4321,  and  STAND  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. 
JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Potter>-,  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset. 


iRUSSIAN   WOOD  GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Cos' 


:os's  Quay,  L 
il  of  the  print 


ipal  Seedsmen.    Prices  1 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  &c. 
GARDEN  BO.XES,not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size. 
[Prices  from  351. 

DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  un  little  space,  and  do  not  deHy  '""' 
CORN       BINS,      CONSERVATORY    SHELVES.     CISTERNS, 

CATTLE    and    PIG  TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 

FRAMES,  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wliarf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine. 

(TO   TERMINATE   ON   THE   30th  JUNE,   1886.) 
This  being  a  "  Trust,"  Subscribers  incur  no  Liability. 

Certificates  representing  850,000  Guineas  (of  which  xs.  of  each  Guinea  is  to  be  appropriated  to  Insurance  of  Subscribers),  will  be  issued  at  the  following  Rates : — 
A    (or  Single  Bight)  Certificates    ..        ..    each  £1    10  1  D    (or    50  Right)  Certificates        ..        ..   each  £52  10    0 

B     (or  10  Bight)  „  ..        ..        ,,      10  10    0  E    (or  100  Bight)  „  ..        ..        „     105    0    0 

C     (or  25  Bight)  „  ....,,     26    5    0  I  Payable  on  appUcation. 

CERTIFICATES    PASS    TO    AND    ENTITLE    THE    BEARER:— 

1.  To  participation  in  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  property  if  the  representative  life  upon  which  the  Tontine  privilege  depends  shall  be  living  on  the  30th  June,  1886. 

2.  To  the  receipt  from  a  life  assurance  of  the  sum  of  205.  in  respect  of  each  Guinea  paid  upon  any  Certificate,  if  the  representative  life  shall  die  before  the  said  30th  June,  1886, 

3.  To  admissions  to  the  Palace  and  Park,  according  to  the  number  of  Rights.  |      4.    To  participation  in  Art  Union  Distributions  proposed  to  be  hereafter  established. 

The  acceptance  of  a  Certificate  involves  no  liability.     The  rights  and  privileges  of  Certificate  holders  are  governed  by  the  Trust  Deed. 

The  whole  nett  Income  of  the  undertaking,  after  defraying  interest  charges  and  management  expenses,  will  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Property,  and  also  (when  power  is  obtained)  to  Art  Union  Distributions. 

(JOHN  CLUTTON,  Esq.,  Whitehall  Place.  -Do^v^™  /THE  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK  and  BRANCHES. 

i'  JOHN  HACKBLOCK.  Esq..  Bolton  Gardens.  isanJiers  j  .j-jjj.  ^j-j-y  BANK  and  BRANCHES. 

Auditors— JOHN  BALL,  Esq.,    and   JOHN  YOUNG,  Esq. 

■R^r%tov«  /  '^I'^ssrs.  WALKER  AND  LUMSDEN,  9,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

JirOKeiS  j  Messrs.  HOGGINS  AND  ROWSELL,  i,  Threadneedle  Street, E.G. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  COPE,  ROSE,  a.\d  PE.\RS0N,  26.  Great  George  Street,  West- 

Secretary-THOMAS  DIXON,  Esq.  [minster. 


Trustees  nOHN  HACKBLOCK.'Esq.,  Bolton  Gardens. 

I  JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple 


/LORD  FREDERIC  KERR. 
Executive    P"^  ^^'-  WISEM.A.N,  Bart. 
^^^}^7L  \  JOHN  PARSON,   Esq. 
Committee    l-iiv.pc:  r:r,nT->Qr,M     u 


JOHN  ALLDIN  MOORE,  Esq. 
GRANVILLE  R.  RYDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  M.^GNAY,  Esq. 
ROBERT  FOWLER,  Esq. 


Offices— 5  and  6,  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET  BUILDINGS. 


CONTRACT  for  PURCHASE  of  PROPERTY, 
advantageous  Contract  I       "  ..... 


free  from    inSini 

ranee,  of  the  A 

exandra  Palace  Park  and    Lands 

at    Muswell   Hill,   Homsey,    in    the    county    of 

i'^i^.o^ii 

OBJECT  of  TONTINE. 

-The  INSTITUTION. 

Th^E^o'Sis^n 

thus  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 

1  especially  of  it: 

"t  ?h °  SoS't'h  fcenii S'n  V u'sei m 

t.  with  the  lighter  pleasures  and   pastimes  of  the 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

SZlMenedtfeVs 

ART  UNIONS. 

ABRIDGED    PROSPECTUS. 

SINGLE  CERTIFICATES  MAY  OBTAIN  PRIZES  of 
£500  EACH  for  21J. 
le  value  represented  by  the  Prize  Tickets  is  to  be  applied  wholly 


In  furtherance  of  this  desiRn 

is  proposed  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  profit- 
after  making  proper  provision  for  managen 
other  charges,  should  tie  applied. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  dc 
whole  of  the  surplus  income  to  Art  Union  -■       •      ■ 


■orX"i 


SSero7ch?nce^n'e 
;CSoo  to  L-2. 


ivery  Certificate  in  respect 
I  that  the  fund  for  distrlbu- 
1  the  prizes  will  range  from 


:ive  Five  Pr! 


Alexandra  , 
isibic  for  the  holder  o 
s  of  £^S'^  each  for  1 


[NSURANCE  of  CERTIFICATE  HOLDERS. 
l>lished  Insurance  Company  has  agreed,  in  consideratioi 
nt  to  them  of  a  premium  of  one  shilling  for  evcrj'  A  (or  sir 
[jficate.  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  plural  rights  i 
..one  shilling  for  each  right),  to  pay  to  the  holder  j^i  for  e 
id  on  such  certificate  upon  the  death  of  the  representai 
lect  of  which  the  Tontine  privileges  depend,  if  such  dt 
Eforc  the  30th  June,  1886,  provided  such  Certificate  shall 
previously  surrendered,  or  the  bearer  -"^ "^  *"  —  '-'^' 

■especi  of  the  right  representing  such  gui 


Union  Dis 


:  will  absolutely  c( 
distributed   ; 


;  or  Certificate  holders 
CONTRIBUTIONS  INCURHo  LIABILITY.and  must  BENEFIT. 
Thus  every  subscriber  of  21s.  and  upwards  to  the  Tontine,  or  the 
lolder  for  the  time  being  of  his  Certificate  (the  same  not  having  been 
jreviously  surrendered)  will,  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  entry  to 
he  Park  and  Palace  as  enumerated  in  the  full  Prospectus  obtain  the 
repayment,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  representative  life  or  lives,  of  zoi. 

of  every  21s.  paid  by  such  subscriber,  or  will  have  previously 

For  full  particulars  see  detailed  Prospectuses,  which,  with  the  Forms  of  Application  for  Certificates,  can  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers  and  their  Branches,  the  Solicitors  and 
Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Tontine,  as  above. 


least  £2  in  the  Art  Union  Distribution  in  respect  of 

>n,  and  will.when  the  Tontine  ceases,  have,  in  respect 

s  of  which  the  representative  life  shall  be  then  in 

to  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Tontine  property. 

dly  increasing  value  of  Building  Land  near  London 

lo  doubt  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  Tontine,  in  I5years, 

0  be  then  distributed  amongst  the  holders  of  Certificates 

rticipate  will  be  of  enormous  value. 

TED  in  TRUSTEES. 


All  the  landed  propert)'  1 
Tontine  will  be  vested  in 
Management  Company  to  m; 
of  the  Tontine  (the  30th  of  Ji 


The  Purchase  Contract,  the  Trust  Deed,  the  Insurar 
and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Company  may  be  perused  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors. 
PROSPECTUSES. 

Prospectuses  (with  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Palace)  and  Forms 
Application  for  Certificates  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  t 


:  Solicitors. 
Agencies  for  the  receipt  of  Applications  will  shortly  be  advertised. 
APPLICATIONS  for  CERTIFICATES. 
JanKers  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  deposit ; 

Lted,  shall 


v\\\  be  noticed  unless  the  siim  of  au.,  inrespect  of  each  single  ri^^ht, 
;  specified  for  plural  rights  applied  for  as  above  sts 

;  is  made  the  subscription  will  be  returned  in  full, 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  Macliinery 
of  every  description,  Wind  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Water  Rams,  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &o.,  &c.  Branch  Pipes 
for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 
Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  HasweU's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 
^^  LONDON   EC 


WARNERS 

AaUAJECT 

Jseful  for  every  variety  of  p 

flowers  or^Treef  in  Oif de 

No-  S47A.  wash.nKUa 

GARDEN  ENGINE,      laying  bust 
!  Gallons  . .      . .  ^f  3    o    o    Price  complete 

. .  316  o  Small  size  for  the 
..510,  hand,  asanordi- 
. .     5  13    o  I      nary  Syringe  . . 


GARDEN    or    FIRE    ENGINE 


wateS 'barrow. 


^2    a  0,38 
2  140I50 
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Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 


.Vade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the 
and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyam 
intended  arrival. 


Invites  from  the  Count, 
Famborough,  on  tlie  Lond 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  th 

The  stock  is   in   very  I 

quantities  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS;  a  large  stock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
gated HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c. :  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  everj thing  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 


condition,    and    includes    large    quantities  of    LARCH,    SCOTCH,    SPRUCE, 
PINES;     CONIFERS  of  every  description,   FOREST   TREES  in_ great 


A   SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE   of  MANY   THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


^^       NEW    CRIMSON    PRIMROSE, 
W  FBIMUIjA  jafonica. 

Mr.  William   Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  in  the  "Florist  and  Pomologist,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "Botanical  Magazine,"  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  blossom  may  be  expressed  in  the  one  word,  "  lovely  !  "  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 


The  "  Florist "  says  of  it,—"  Hail  I  Queen  of  the  Priinroses  I  for  s 
its  introducer  designates  the  lovely  flower  we  now  figure,  which  : 
hardy  as  a  peasant,  resplendent  as  a  princess.     It  is   lust  len  yeai 

reacheTEngland 

rewarded,  and  from  seeds  imported  by  Mr.  Fortune  plants  have  beer 

"         ■      ■  ■  ■'  ■     lent  ot  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.     Our  garden: 

,ew,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  exguisitel] 

ally  valuable  on  account  of  its  inlrinsu 


have  thus  secu 
lovely  Primros. 


ihmcnt 


ing  atmosphere 


IS' 
F  London,  an 


perfectly  healthy,  ant 
lowered  under  glass.' 


layed  for  the  first  time  to  the  I 

.t  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  W.  Bull  exhibit! 
present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well  known,  at 
nuch  cannot  be  said.     To  Mr.  Fortune,  already  ; 


lid  magenta  colour,  a 


The  plants  now  offered  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  wiU  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifully  next 
spring.  Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  having  the  strong  plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.     Price  lOs.  6d.  each,  or  £4.  lOs.  per  dozen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  suppUed  at  is.  bd.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  gardens  are  recommended  to  pro_cure  "' 
imported  Seed  should  be  offered  this  season,   it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow, 
many  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegetate,  except  in 

country  in  a  special  manner.  

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


CARTER'S 
NEW  ONION  SEED  FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING, 

GROWN  from  PRIZE  BULBS,  as  EXHIBITED,  EXPRESSLY  for  J.  CAIWER  AND  CO. 


i 


NEW  NEAPOLITAN  MARZAGOLE  ONION.— The  earliest  Onion  in  cultivation.     If  sown  in  the  autumn, 

Onion  will  come  into  use  in  the  month  of  March.     Price  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION  of  NAPLES.— Special  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,    December 

1869.     Weight  of  bulb  exhibited,  3  lb.  9  oz.     Per  packet,  Is. 
NEW  GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI.— Four  of  the  heaviest  bulbs  together  weighed  9  lb.  3  O! 
NEW   EARLY  WHITE   NAPLES.— Special  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  J 

specimens.     Weight  3  lb.  7  oz.     Per  packet.  Is. 
NEW  RED  ITALIAN  TRIPOLI.— Special  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,   Dec, 

bulb,  2  lb.  II  oz.     Per  packet.  Is.         


packet,  Is. 
1870,  for  thri 


1869.      Weight  of 


Mr.  James  WoodhoI'SE,  Sidley,  says  ;. 
jn."— ?»<(y  25i  1871. 


EVIDENCE  OF  aUALITY. 

[  pulled  up  your  Giant  Tripoli  Onions  yesterday,  and  to-day 
'  ■      *"  •     '  \  believe  they  would  have  grown  still 


led  up  your  C 
5  to  ■§«  inch, 


JAMES     CARTER    and     CO., 

SEEDSMEN    TO    THE    QUEEN    AND    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES, 
237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


w 


M.    PAUL'S    RO 

inspection  respectfully    it 
ful  ffvbrid  Perpetual  fRl 


NOW   in    BLOOM, 

iovited.      Amongst  Novelties  arc  the 

NCESS  CHRiSTIAN,  PRINCESS 

bcr  of  other  English 


BEAIRICE,  PRINZE  ^LEOPOLD, 
and  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Sution,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St. 
Pancras  Station,   Midland   Railway,  to   Waltham   Station,  in  about 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  VValtbam  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


New  Begonia. 


BEGONIA  CARMINATA,  an  elegant  tuberous-rooted 
Hybrid  of  the  "  boliviensis"  group.  The  leaves,  which  are 
narrowly  ovate  acuminated  and  biserrate,  are  stained  with  a  coppery 
brown  tint  between  the  veins,  while  the  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  pretty 
delicate  salmony  hue  tinged  with  rose,  the  males  having  four  oblong; 
segments   upwards  of  an  inch   long, 

—       -  Flower  while    o 

1  plants,  n 

1  and  Rare 


w 


Plcasu 

PRIZES  for   Open   Compel 
For  Stove  or  Greenhouse  1 


payment  of  an  Entrance  Fee 


s'talk.     Intending  Exhibilo 
before  Saturday,  August  a 


:  J.  HARTLEY.  Sec 


J^OYAL 
SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 

SOUTH   KENSINGTON,  W. 
VARIEGATED  PELARGONIUMS.  &c.,  AUGUST  2. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class    r.- GOLDEN      VARIEGATED     ZONAL    (TRICOLOR) 
PELARGONIUMS.    Group  of  any  number  not  exceedmg  six 
Seedling  Plants.     (Open.) 
ist,    Messrs.    Downie,    Laird    &    Laing,    Stanstead    Park  Nursery 

Forest  Hill,  i;5  5S- 
zd,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  £3  3s. 

Class  z.— The  best  PLANT  selected  from  the  above  Class, 
rst,  Messrs.   Downie,  Laird,  and    Laing,  for  Pelargonium  Adonis, 

In  Classes  i  and  2  the  Prizes  arc  offered  by  W.  R.  Morris,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S. 
CLASS  3.— Collection  of  VARIEGATED  PELARGONIUMS.  (Open. 
2d,'  Messrs.  r"g.'  Henderson  &  Son,  The  Wellington  Nursery,  St. 

3d,    Mr°  T.Ves'tridgc^The  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  ^i. 
Extra,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  The  Nurseries,  West  Dulwich,  loi. 

—One  GOLDEN  VARIEGATED  ZONAL  (TRICOLOR) 
PELARGONIUM.     (Open.) 
St,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Miss  Morris,  15J. 
d,    Messrs.   Jas.   Carter,  Dunnctt  &   Beale,  Nurserymi 
and  238,  High  Holbom,  for  Pelargonium  Prince  of  1 
d,    Messrs.    Bell  &  Thorpe,  The  Paddock  Nu 

Avon,  for  Pelargonium  Macbeth,  5*. 
Class  <.— One  SILVER  VARIEGATED  ZONAL  (TRICOLOR) 

PELARGONIUM.    (Open.) 

St,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Rousby,  igj. 

d,    Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Pelargonium  Candidate,  iw. 

Class  6.— One  GOLD  and  BRONZE  ZONAL  (BICOLOR) 

PELARGONIUM.     (Open.) 

St.  Messrs.   Downie,  Laird,  &    Laing,  for    Pelargonium  Marfechal 


Class  . 


&c.,  237 
Stratford-on- 


Laing,   for 
y,  New 


McMahon,  iv- 
d,    Mr.  J.  Keeie,  lieck 
gonium  Conquero 
Class  /.-One  GOLDEN-LEAVED  (SELF)  PELARGONIUM. 
St,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Pelargonium  Golden  Circle 
d,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Golden  Gift,  loj. 
Class  8— One  SILVER-EDGED  PELARGONIUM.     (Open.) 
"'     T.  Pestridge,  for  Pelargonium  Blushing  Bnde,  r— 


1.    Mr.  G.  Macintosh,  Nurseryman,  Ac,  Hammersmith,  for  Pelar- 
gonium latcripes  grandiflorum,  lOJ. 
Class  lo.—One  NOSEGAY  PELARGONIUM,  in  bloom.    (Open.  ) 
-    ■ "Pelargonium  Charles  Dickens,  ijj. 


,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  1 


Florist,  &C.,  Woolwich, 

One  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  in  bloom.     (Open.) 

"       "         '  '■  r  Pelargonium  Triumph, 

Jules  Elyse,  lo*. 


St.  Mr.  J.  Mann.  Nurserj'man.  Brenti 
d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargoni 


Double-flowered  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  in 
bloom^    (Open). 


Dunnett,  and  Bcalc,  for  P 
[  Laing,  for  Pelargonium  \ 


r  Lcmoine, 


Class  13.— Six  CLEMATIS,  hardy, 
ist,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nur5er>-,  Surrey,  £3. 

Class  14. -Early  PLUMS,  single  dish.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Gr.  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford, 

2d,    Mr.  B.  Porter,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Benhara,  Sion  Lodge,  Isleworth,  lai. 

Class  15.— Collection  oi  GOOSEBERRIES,  la  fruit  of  each  variety. 

(Open). 

2d  '   Mr  J.  Sharp,  6r.  to  W  Martin,  Esq.,  Shcrmanbury,  £\. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Beach,  Gr.  to  C.  J.  Herries,  Esq.,  St,  Julian's,  Scvenoaks, 


X  GOOSEBERRIES, 


Messrs.   Downie,    Laird  &   Laing, 

Bronze  Pelargoniums 
Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery, 

Carnations,  Picotees,  Cloves,  Pansies,  and  1 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  for  Boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  I 
Mr.  H.  Cannell,  for  Stand  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  bio 
Mr.   E.  Shenton,  Botanic  Nursery,  Biggleswade, 
Pink  Flower  of  Eden 
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Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY    HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
inc   published    in    the    "GARDENERS'   CHRONICLE    ANr 


JRAL     GAZETTE."      The    followi 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.I 


'      The    following 
application  to  the  Pi 


Wilson    Saunders,  F.R.S.: 


.RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops,  1871. 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE     and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE  for  SATURDAY,  August  is, 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CON- 
DITION of  the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.    Price  sd. ;  post  free,  slid. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    41,    Wellington    Street,    Covcnt 
Garden,  W.C. 


Si|e6arkners*C|r0mcIe 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1871. 


THO 


WE  have  before  us  some  elaborate  statistics 
relating  to  the  results  of  the  EXAMINATIONS 
of  Young  GARDENERS,',held  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts  respec- 
tively, from  December,  i865,  to  July,  1870. 
These  statistics  were  compiled  by  one  whose 
name  appears  most  frequently  on  the  honours 
list,  and  are,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
substantially  correct. 

During  the  period  named  54  youths  were 
e.xamined  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Of  these,  two  gained  the  associateship,  the  highest 
honour  open  to  them,  after  a  special  examination ; 
II  gained  double  first-class  honours,  i.e.,  first- 
class  certificates  in  both  floriculture  and  fruit 
culture.  At  the  Society  of  Arts,  out  of  37  candi- 
dates, eight  obtained  double  first  honours,  while 
eight  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  in 
floriculture  only,  and  two  in  fruit  culture. 

Seven  of  the  young  men  above  alluded  to 
managed  to  carry  off  double  first  honours  from 
both  Societies  ;  18  second-class,  and  12  third- 
class  certificates,  viz., Floriculture,  1 1  first,  7 second, 
6  third  ;  Fruit  culture,  4  first,  1 1  second,  4  third. 

Chiswick  has  been  represented  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  examinations  during  the 
period  in  question  38  times  by  19  pupils.  These 
19  pupils  have  gained  in  all  ig  first-class,  35 
second-class,  and  15  third-class  certificates,  thus 
distributed  : — Floriculture  :  14  first,  18  second,  4 
third-class  ;  fruit  culture:  5  first,  17  second,  11 
third-class  ;  showing,  as  will  be  seen,  either  that 
the  young  men  are  much  less  efficiently  trained 
in  fruit  than  in  flower  culture,  or  that  the  exami- 
nation (in  fruit  culture  is  more  a  tax  on  the 
memorj',  in  supplying  fruit  lists  and  diagnoses  of 
fruit,  than  it  is  a  test  of  cultural  knowledge.  The 
19  first-class  certificates  gained  by  Chiswick, 
were  won  by  eight  of  her  pupils. 

Kew  has  been  represented  at  the  same  exami- 
nations by  an  equal  number,  viz.,  19.  Of  these 
19,  nine  managed  to  carry  off  between  them  the 
15  first-class  certificates  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Kew  men.  At  the  Society  of  Arts,  Kew  men 
have  gained  8  first,  14  second,  and  i  third- 
class  certificate ;  or  in  floriculture  5  first,  7  second ; 
and  in  fruit  culture  3  first,  7  second,  and 
I  third.  At  the  Society  of  Arts  examinations 
it  appears  that  Chiswick  has  only  sent  out  five 
pupils,  but  those  five  were  good  men,  as  witnesses 
the  fact  that  they  carried  off  between  them  4 
first  and  i  second-class  certificate  in  floricul- 
ture, and  3  first  and  i  second  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. These  Chiswick  lads,  all  honour  to  them, 
managed  to  appropriate  money  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  ^37,  while  six  of  the  Kew  men  were 
lucky  enough  between  them  to  win  money  prizes 
to  the  extent  of  ^130— the  small  amount,  as 
compared  with  Kew,  being  accounted  for  by  the 
smaller  number  of  candidates  for  these  prizes, 
and  the  more  frequently  repeated  trials  made  by 
the  Kew  men. 

Besides  the  public  establishments  of  Kew  and 
Chiswick,  35  young  men,  from  various  private 
establishments  throughout  the  country,  have 
offered  themselves  for  examination  by  one  or  both 
societies  during  the  time  under  review.  Of  these 
35  six  had  been  at  Kew,  and  two  at  Chiswick  for 
a  time. 

At  the  Horticultural  Society's  examinations  16 
of  these  outsiders  presented  themselves ;  of  whom 
one  gained  the  associateship,  while  to  the  rest 
were  allotted  14  first-class  certificates,  11  second- 
class,  and  5  third-class  ;  or,  in  floriculture,  1 1 
first,  3  second,  2  third-class  certificates  ;  and  in 
fruit  culture,  3  first,  8  second,  3  third. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts  24  outsiders  gained  10 


first-class  certificates,  24 second,  and  20  third;  or 
in  Floriculture  6,  12,  12,  and  in  Fruit  culture  4, 
12,  8,  respectively — showing  either  the  same  rela- 
tive deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  their  culture,  that  is  observable  in 
the  young  men  sent  up  from  public  establish- 
ments, or  a  style  of  questioning  not  calculated 
to  elicit  what  the  candidates  really  do  know. 
The  latter  have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
rather  a  preponderance  of  good  men  as  repre- 
sented by  the  numbers  of  honours-men  as 
contrasted  with  those  sent  out  from  private  esta- 
blishments, where  too  often  the  instruction  given 
is  of  the  "happy  go  lucky"  order.  Still  the 
"  outsiders,"  or  eight  of  them,  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  money  prizes  to  the  extent  of  ^So. 

Some  few  of  the  young  men  in  the  list  have  also 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  other  exami- 
nations, including  those  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  such  subjects  as  Botany,  Vegetable 
Physiology  (though  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
young  gardeners  have  studied  these  subjects,  and 
how  deplorably  ignorant  the  mass  of  them  are 
of  the  very  important  scientific  rudiments  of  their 
craft).  Arithmetic,  Zoology,  Animal  Physiology, 
Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  Electricity, 
Book-keeping,  Mensuration,  Geography.  This 
is  a  rather  imposing  list  of  subjects,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  proficients  have  been 
very  few,  and  that,  as  happens  in  most  examina- 
tions, the  man  most  advanced  in  any  one  subject 
is  also  pretty  sure  to  be  well  up  in  many  others. 

We  should  greatly  like  to  trace  the  career  of 
these  certificated  gardeners  and  to  ascertain 
whether,  other  things  being  equal,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  themselves  better  terms 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  youngsters,  who  become 
gardeners.  Our  own  impression,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  position  of  several  of  those  who  have 
taken  honours,  is,  that  they  have  commanded 
better  positions  than  the  undecorated  youths. 
Six  of  the  certificated  young  men  at  least  are  in 
India,  all  Kew  men,  holding  good  positions. 
Several  others  are  known  to  us  in  this  country 
holding  considerably  better  positions  than  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  not  thus  given  a 
pledge  of  their  industry  and  ability. 

Considering  the  amount  of  forethought  and 
intelligence  required  even  by  a  second  or  third- 
rate  gardener,  we  are  grieved  and  surprised  to 
see  the  comparatively  low  estimate  in  which  the 
fraternity  is  held  by  the  general  public.  We 
believe  this  arises  from  many  causes,  and  fore- 
most from  the  want  of  a  proper  healthy  pro- 
fessional organisation  among  gardeners — an 
organisation  which  would  bind  the  gardeners 
together  in  the  same  way  that  the  several  colleges 
and  universities  serve  as  a  bond  uniting  their 
members— an  organisation  which  shouldgradually 
establish  an  unwritten  code  regulating  the  duties 
of  gardeners  to  their  employers,  to  one  another, 
and  to  themselves,  in  the  manner  most  advanta- 
geous to  all — an  organisation  which  should  lead 
gardeners  to  depend  on  themselves  more  and  on 
the  nurserymen  less.  We  do  not  know  how  such 
an  organisation  could  be  more  efficiently,  though 
perhaps  slowly  and  gradually,  built  up  than  by 
the  creation  of  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps  from  the 
beginning,  such  a  one  as  is  naturally  the  result  of 
the  friendly  competition  in  the  class  rooms  and 
examination  halls.  We  hope  that  in  future  the 
number  of  candidates  for  examination  will  be 
greatly  increased,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  number  that  have  hitherto  presented  them- 
selves is  but  small  compared  with  the  number  of 
young  gardeners  dispersed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  number  at  the  Society  of  Arts  this 
year  shows  a  considerable  falling  off,  though  one 
at  least  of  the  candidates  has  managed  to  gain 
the  first  prize  in  fruit  and  flower  culture  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  to  secure  an  honorarium  of  ^20. 
This  should  be  an  encouragement  to  others. 

While  adverting  to  the  Educ.vtion  Ques- 
tion it  seems  apropos  to  introduce  in  this  place  some 
extracts  from  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  wherein  we  are  told  that : — 

Sir  J.  LuBEOCK  moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
tliis  House,  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the  new  code  of 
regulations  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  more  encouragement  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography,  elementary  social  eco- 
nomy, and  the  other  so-called  extra  subjects,  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country."  He  observed  that 
so  far  from  these  subjects  interferingwith  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  they  would  greatly  promote  them,  and  he 
quoted  the  evidence  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Elemen- 
tary social  economy  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  teach  in  our  public  schools,  and 
the  evidence  of  Professor  Huxley  was  very  strong  upon 
that  point,  it  being  slated  by  him  that  a  knowledge  of 


social  economy  would  tend  in  a  material  degree  to  put  an 
end  to  strikes.  The  British  .Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  were  also  agreed 
upon  the  point  that  elementary  education  should  be  ex- 
tended to  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  proposed  under 
the  new  code.  The  schoolmasters  would  naturally  look 
to  the  new  code  as  the  guide  they  had  to  follow.  At 
first  sight  the  arrangement  of  the  new  code  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  fair.  Fifteen  shillings  a  head  was  the  sura  to 
be  granted  by  the  code,  of  which  6^.  a  head  was  to  be  for 
attendance  ;  but  he  contended  that  the  division  of  the 
money  might  be  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The 
encouragement  for  extra  subjects  under  the  code  was 
really  delusive.  There  was  no  encouragement  offered  to 
induce  agricultural  labourers  to  continue  their  children  at 
school  for  a  much  longer  period  than  they  did.  He  com- 
plained of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  books  used  in  the  elementary  schools,  which,  he  said, 
were  full  of  ambiguities  and  errors.  For  instance,  he 
found  it  stated  under  the  head  of  geography,  that  Ireland 
was  in  America.  Under  the  head  of  botany  the  children 
were  informed  that  sap  was  not  black,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  authori- 
ties of  a  dark  blue  colour.  Again,  under  the  head  of 
vegetable  physiology,  it  was  stated  that  the  seed  of 
a  Sweet  Pea  was  not  much  larger  than  a  pin's  head, 
yet  it  contained,  compactly  folded  up,  a  large  branchy 
flowering  plant.  In  animal  physiology  they  were  taught 
that  fishes  had  no  voice,  except  seals  and  whales. 
Insects,  they  were  told,  had  their  uses,  and  a  fly  keeps 
the  warm  air  pure  and  wholesome  by  its  constant  zig-zag 
flight.  But  it  was  not  only  in  matters  of  natural  science 
that  these  books  were  susceptible  of  improvement, 
for  some  of  the  moral  teaching  they  conveyed  might  be 
questioned  ;  as,  for  example,  the  tale  of  the  boy  who, 
when  he  hesitated  to  rob  an  orchard,  was  induced  to  join 
in  the  depredation  by  the  argument  that  his  refusal  to  do 
so  would  not  influence  the  result ;  and  he  is  made  to  sum 
up  the  train  of  moral  reasoning  thus  :— 


He  asked  whether  that  was  unobjectionable  moral 
teaching  ?  In  another  place  was  the  storyj  of  how  a 
boy  in  humble  hfe  rose  to  be  a  master  manufacturer  by 
first  saving,  through  dint  of  industry  and  self-denial, 
^700,  and  risking  it  over  and  over  again,  till  at  length  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  ^90,000.  Were  the  work- 
ing classes  to  be  taught  that  the  way  to  get  rich  was  by 
risking  their  savings  over  and  over  again  ? — Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  inquired  what  series  the  hon.  baronet  referred 
to. — Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  the  series  issued  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  that  issued  by  the 
National  Society,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  educa- 
tion code  within  the  last  few  months.  He  should  be  glad 
if  he  could  induce  the  Government  to  issue,  themselves, 
a  short  series  of  manuals  adapted  for  every  school.  In 
Scotland  and  in  America  the  plan  which  he  advocated 
was  already  carried  out ;  and  during  the  late  war  every 
German  soldier  carried  with  him  a  map  of  the  roads  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  statistics 
connected  with  the  science  schools  showed  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  them.  In  the 
year  r86o  there  were  nine  schools  of  that  kind  and  500 
students ;  last  year  there  were  810  schools  and  30,000 
students.  Year  by  year  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase 
of  schools  and  students,  and  also  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  system  of  instruction.  Out  of  60  Queen's 
medals  allowed  after  the  examinations  in  physical 
geography,  no  less  than  10  were  carried  away  by  young 
people  under  14  years  of  age.  He  wanted  to  introduce 
variety  into  education.  In  the  American  schools  it  w.is 
an  axiom  that  the  lessons  ought  to  be  short,  many,  and 
varied.  He  did  not  want  to  have  the  school  hours 
lengthened.  The  fault  of  the  existing  system  was  that  it 
loaded  the  memory  instead  of  educating  the  mind.  There 
was  in  fact  too  much  instruction  and  too  httle  education. 
They  wearied  children  in  elementary  schools  mth  the  me- 
chanical act  of  writing  and  long  lists  of  dates,  names, 
places,  and  kings,  which  conveyed  no  definite  idea,  and 
had  no  apparent  relation  to  the  duties  and  occupations  in 
life  of  the  children.  It  was  more  important  that  children 
should  like  their  lessons  than  that  they  should  learn  them, 
on  account  of  the  habit  of  learning  which  liking  them 
would  tend  to  form.  What  he  wanted  to  see  taught  was 
something  about  the  properties  of  air  and  water,  the  causes 
of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter,  and  the  ordinary 
phenomena  by  which  they  were  siuTounded  :  believing  as 
he  did  that  such  instruction  would  create  a  desire  for  more 
information,  open  out  sources  of  the  purest  occupation 
and  enjoyment  for  leisure  hours,  and,  in  accordance  with 
a  well-known  proverb,  make  the  man  the  better  workman 
and  the  workman  the  better  man.— Mr.  MUNDELLA  be- 
lieved that  if  some  of  the  elements  of  political  economy 
were  taught,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  and  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  CoBDEN  that  if  agricultural  labourers 
knew  something  about  the  colonies  they  would  not  be 
content  to  rot  on  Zs.  a  week.  The  English  working  man, 
when  a  thing  was  brought  fairly  before  him,  was  a  just 
man,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  judge  the 
value  of  money  or  his  own  interests.  .\  great  outcry  had 
been  raised  in  this  country  about  the  dowry  of  a 
princess.  ,^6000  a-year  and  ^30,000  paid  down  seemed 
an  enormous  sum  to  an  English  workman  who  was  in 
receipt  of  his  30J.  a  week,  but  that  was  only  because 
he  had  no  capacity  for  making  comparisons,  had  no 
idea  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  and  had 
no  conception  of  its  vast  expenditure.  If  the  great 
masses  of  the  working  classes  were  to  be  made  loyal  to 
the  institutions  under  which  they  lived,  they  must  give 
them  more  intelligence.  They  ought  not  to  be  content 
with  English  education  until  it  was  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Their  ideas  of  the  education 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  working  classes  were  alto- 
gether too  low  to  make  them  useful  to  themselves,  or 
appreciative  of  the  advantages  which  this  country  and  the 
colonies  offered  to  them  ;  and  he  did  trust  that  something 
would  be  done  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
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to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  directed  the  a 
House. —Dr.  L.  Playfair  supported  the  motion,  and 
contended  tliat  mere  elementary  education  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  a  working  man  tlirough  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  apt  to  melt  away  in  two  or  three  years  of 
active  occupation.  The  higher  subjects  provided  for  by 
the  Revised  Code  e.xisted  more  in  name  than  in  reality  ; 
because  the  maximum  sum  could  be  gained  for  the 
elementary  subjects,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
trying  the  higher  subjects.  It  was  true  that  the 
talented  poor  were  always  in  a  very  small  minority ; 
but  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  State 
to  add  to  its  intellectual  funds.  The  working  classes 
of  England  have  far  less  chance  of  educating 
themselves  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  than  the 
working  men  of  any  other  country,  though  no  other 
country  spent  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Imperial  funds 
on  education  as  England  did.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  while  other  countries  made  it  the  duty  of  localities  to 
teach  the  A.  B.  C.  of  education,  and  employed  Imperial 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  the  development 
of  education  into  tliat  which  would  be  useful  to  the  State, 
we  had,  until  the  recent  Act,  adopted  the  opposite  course, 
anil  fotu--fifths  of  the  treasure  poured  out  upon  education 
w.as  wasted,  because,  as  it  appeared  from  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors,  four-fifths  of  tlie  scholars  forgot  soon  after 
leavirg  the  schools  the  elementary  learning  they  had 
acquired.  Up  to  eight  years  of  age  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  middle  classes  received  the  same  educa- 
tion, but  that  which  was  only  the  beginning  with  the  latter 
was  with  the  former  tlie  end  of  their  education.  State  educa- 
tion must  be  made  much  more  productive  than  it  was  at 
present,  and  in  that  view  he  supported  the  resolution. 


iT  complained  of  tht 
:  part  of  children.  It 
:a  stick  in  the  ground 


Mr.  A.  Her 
teaching  on 
was  like  putl 
to  grow ;  th 
If  they  could  but  teach  children  why 
tops  spin,  and  why  chimneys  smoked, 
they  would  have  done  something 
useful.  What  was  wanted  was,  to 
make  the  occupations  of  the  people  a 
means  of  their  education.  In  all 
trades  there  was  constant  waste.  If 
they  took  cabinet-making  they  would 
find  a  continual  waste  of  material  and 
time,  because  men  did  not  know  how 
to  carry  on  their  work.  A  want  of 
scientific  knowledge  showed  itself  in 
all  departments  of  trade. 


L  of  interest  i 


but  the  letter  was  returned  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office 
marked  "not  known  at  Chester."  Should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  should  feel  much  obliged 
by  the  communication  of  additional  specimens,  directed 
to  Sibbertoft  Vicarage,  Market  Harborough.  Mr. 
Muller's  description  of  the  Cherry-like  galls  does  not 
tally  with  the  specimens  which  I  received.  I  inquired 
of  an  Indian  botanist,  who  has  seen  thousands  of 
Rhododendrons,  whether  he  had  seen  such  galls,  but 
he  did  not  recollect  to  have  done  so.  Should  I  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  better  supply  of  specimens,  I  will 
make  a  more  accurate  examination,  but  even  should  I 
find  larvce  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ascomyces  may 
coexist  with  them.  Since  the  .ibove  was  written,  Mr. 
Broome  has  sent  from  Terlhshire  a  thinner  but  similar 
substance  on  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idrea,  covered  with  a 
similar  bloom.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
is  an  insect  product." 

It   is  stated  that  a  jet  of  quartz  sand  blown 

through  a  pipe  by  steam,  at  300  lb.  pressure  to  the 
square  inch,  will  make  a  hole  in  a  solid  block  of 
corundum  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  and  of  the  same 
diameter,  in  less  than  25  minutes.  Corundum  is  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  hardness  to  the  diamond  ;  in 
the  comparison,  even  blued  steel  is  soft,  and  granite 
absolutely  pulpy.  This  remarkable  Mechanical 
Discovery  is  due  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Tilghman,  an 
engineer  of  Philadelphia,  who  turns  upon  corundum  a 
pipe  which  discharges  sifted  sand,  mixed  with  a  furious 
squirting  of  steam,  and  the  fine  shower  of  particles 


herault  (Vienne),  by  M.  Moll;  the  Haute-Marne,  by 
M.  Flam.marion  ;  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
France,  by  M.  Barral. 

The  following  account  of  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  Symphytum  officinale  is  taken  from 
Houttuyn's  "  Pflanzensystem  :  "—"The  root  is  em- 
ployed as  a  soothing,  sanative,  and  astringent  remedy 
in  spitting  of  blood,  dysentery,  and  ulcers  in  the  lungs 
and  urethra.  It  is  also  employed  externally  in  emol- 
lient and  discutient  poultices.  The  blossoms  also  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  ptisan  for  colds  and  coughs." 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  blossoms  are  collected 
and  dried  like  Cowslips  for  making  corafrey-wine, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  great  healing  powers. 
M.  7.  B.         
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The 


suggestii 
amongst  the  exhibitors  at  Notting- 
ham, to  the  effect  that  some  mark 
of  esteem  ami  respect  should  be 
presented  by  them  to  Mr.  George 
Eylls,  the  superintendent  of  the 
flower  sho^vs  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  was  taken  up  at  a 
meeiing  (.>f  some  of  the  principal 
exhibitors,  Mr.  C.  TURNER  in  the 
chair,  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Weilnesday  last,  when  a  committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
w.ts  formed  to  carry  out  the  above 
o'ljei  1.  Mr.  John  Fraser  was 
requested  to  act  as  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Moore  as  secretary ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  subscriptions  to  the 
te^uii  onial  should  be  limited  to  one 
guinta. 

In  England  the  Maximum 

Temperatures  of  the  air  during 
the  week  ending  July  29  ranged 
from  76°.  6  at  Blackheath  to  67° 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Liver- 
pool respectively,  with  a  mean  for 

the  several  towns  of  70°. 8.  The  Minimum  Tempera- 
tures ranged  from  5i°.9  at  Blackheath  to  47°  at 
Wolverhampton,  Eccles,  and  Hull,  and  the  mean  for 
the  several  stations  was  48°. 5.  Rain  fell  more  or  less 
heavily  throughout  the  week  over  the  whole  country  ; 
the  principal  falls  recorded  were  1.47  inch  at  Leicester, 
1. 43  inch  at  Manchester,  1. 42  inch  at  Eccles,  and  i.2oinch 
at  Hull,  and  the  mean  for  the  several  stations  was  i  inch. 
In  Scotland  the  Ma.ximum  Temperatures  ranged 
from  73°  at  Perth  to  64°.  2  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  mini- 
mum temperatures  from  48°.  8  at  Leith  to  43°  at 
Perth.  At  all  the  Scottish  stations  rain  fell  during  the 
week,  the  greatest  fall  taking  place  at  Perth,  viz., 
1.49  inch,  and  the  mean  for  the  several  stations  1.26 
inch.  The  Mean  Temperature  for  England  for 
the  week  was  57°.2,  and  for  Scotland  S4°.4.  The 
highest  mean  temperature  recorded  in  England  was 
60°.  4  at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest  55°.  5  at  Eccles. 
In  Scotland  the  highest  was  56°.  2  at  Perth,  and  the 
lowest  53°.4  at  Glasgow.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables 
in  our  present  issue. ) 

As    regards    the    G\Li  i  ikE    Bodies    on 

Khododendron  ferrugineum,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Eerkele\  writes  as  follows  —"The  specimens  sent 
were  not  on  the  leaves,  but  on  the  terminal  bud.  I 
could  not  find  any  tnce  of  hiva,  but  the  whole  of  the 
external  surface  ^^^s  ^n^p,cl  wuh  1  white  bloom, 
which  resemll    I   1       '  '     !     >e  that  in  the  young 

condition  rf  1  I   mdei  the  microscope 

wasidentic-il  ih.et  specimens  were 

sent,  and  as    I  ^'isfactory  condition, 

I  wrote  immL  1  I  c  a    ul  ,  which  accompanied 

the  communicatiun  (Mi    K    i,    Ffrcuson,    Chester), 


Fig.  223. — asplenium  schizodon. 


thus  flung  cuts  a  hole  equal  to  the  diameler  of  the  jet. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  in  anything  else  submitted 
to  the  process.  So  great  a  force  of  steam  is  not  neces- 
sary for  finer  work,  such  as  grinding  or  engraving 
glass.  For  this  purpose,  a  blast  of  air  may  be 
employed  by  means  of  a  rotary  fan.  The  tube 
is  fed  with  sifted  sand,  which  the  air-blast 
takes  up  and  whirls  against  the  glass.  It  will 
thus  completely  demolish  a  surface  moving  past  at  the 
rate  of  five  inches  in  the  minute,  and  the  spent  sand 
and  sand-dust  can  be  perpetually  returned  and  re- 
employetj.  Moreover,  by  covering  parts  of  the  glass 
with  any  semi-elastic  material,  such  as  paper,  lace, 
caoutchouc,  or  oil-jiaint,  designs  of  any  sort  may  be 
engraved.  The  panicles  which  eat  off  the  hard  glass 
or  stone  beat  in  vain  upon  the  interposed  medium  ;  and 
so  curious  is  this  resistance  that  even  a  green  Fern  leaf 
may  be  used,  and  the  sand-shower  will  consume  all  but 
the  parts  thus  covered,  leaving  a  delicate  pattern  of  the 
frond.  The  film  of  bichromatised  gelatine  used  for 
photographic  negatives  may  also  be  thus  utilised  for 
producing  an  engraving  on  glass  or  steel  ;  and  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement  the  jet  can  be  rendered  mov- 
able, and  handled  with  an  absolutely  artistic  freedom. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 

Sciences,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  perpetual 
secretary,  communicated  certain  observations  relative 
to  the  effects  of  Hoar  Frost  about  the  middle  of  May 
last.  The  highest  intensity  and  destructiveness  w.as 
remarked  on  the  night  of  the  l8th  of  that  month,  at 
Gisors,  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  ;  at  Meudon, 
by  M.  Duchartre  ;  in  the  woods  around  Versailles, 
by  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  ;  the  environs  of  Chatel- 
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Asplenium  schizodon,  Moore,  n.  sp. 

;,  glabrous,  broadly  oblong :  pinnx 
terminal  one)  alternate,  3  inches  long 
obtuse,    unequally    cuneate,   often 

n,    especially 
nd  dilated  ap' 

th  usually  bifid  ;  sori  numerous',  nar- 
rarly  from  the  costa  to  the  margin, 
slightly  curved  following  the  direction  of  ihe  once- forked  veins, 
crowded,  and  hence  occasionally  diplazioid  or  scolopendrioid  : 
caudex  decumbent,  clothed  with  dark-coloured  acuminate 
scales  ;  stipes  semiterete,  channeled  in  front.  —  Hob.  New 
Caledonia. 

This  curious  and  ornamental  Fern 
(fig.  223)  has  been  known  to  us  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  whence  our 
most  perfect  specimens  were  ob- 
tained, from  plants  collected  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  in  New 
Caledonia.  Recently  it  has  been 
shown  at  South  Kensington  by  the 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 
of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  received 
a  First  class  Certificate,  the  plant 
in  this  latter  case  having  been  re- 
ceived by  way  of  New  Zealand,  but 
apparently  fromsomegarden  source. 
The  fronds  are  evergreen,  of  a 
deep  dull  green  colour,  somewhat 
coriaceous  m  texture,  and  growing 
in  a  crowded  manner  from  a  de- 
cumbent scaly  caudex.  They  have 
a  stoutish  stipes  of  about  3  inches 
long,  lounded,  and  of  a  blackish- 
purple  behind,  channeled  in  front, 
and  supporting  a  lamina  of  about 
6  inches  long,  which  is  divided  in 
the  specimens  before  us  into  about 
three  pairs  of  alternate  pinns,  the 
terminal  one  being  similar  to  the 
others  both  in  size  and  form,  except 
that  the  auricle  is  wanting  ;  the 
pinnae  are,  including  the  tapered 
stalk-like  base,  about  3  inches  long, 
broad,  often  dilated,  rounded  or 
iiTegularly-truncate  at  the  apex, 
and  with  one  or  more  deep  clefts 
there,  dividing  them  unequally, 
while  the  margin  is  sharply 
toothed,  and  the  teeth,  especially 
those  at  the  apex,  conspicuously 
bifid.  The  posterior  base  of  the 
pinnre  is  cut  away  obliquely,  while 
side  is  sometimes  an  auricle,  which  is 
most  strongly  developed  in  the  lower  piimse.  As  an 
evergreen  Fern  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  green- 
house, where  its  singularly  toothed  fronds  will  always 
give  to  it  a  considerable  degree  of  interest.   T.  M. 
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APPLE  TWIG  PARASITES. 
It  is  a  fault,  to  which  too  many  of  us  must  plead 
guilty,  to  accept  two  or  three  generalisations  for  granted, 
assent  to  them  mechanically,  pass  on,  and  take  no  more 
heed  of  the  subject.  For  example,  we  take  an  autum-, 
nal  or  .spring  tour  round  the  garden,  just  to  see  how 
things  are  going  on,  and  an  old  Cabbage  stalk  meets] 
our  gaze,  blackened  with  sooty  patches,  2  or  3  inches 
in  length.  We  look  at  it  casually,  it  is 
only  a  Fungus  of  some  kind  or  other  :  that  is  our  fact, 
hastily  amved  at,  and  with  it  we  are  content.  Off'  we 
start  on  our  tour,  the  Fungus  on  the  Cabbage  stalk 
does  not  torment  us  for  years  perhaps,  and  perhaps 
never.  It  was  a  Fungus,  and  a  black  Fungus  ;  Fungi 
are  plants  of  a  low  organisation,  still  they  are  plants. 
Curious,  very  !  Away  we  start  upon  a  more  familiar 
theme,  content  with  what  we  suppose  we  know  about 
the  sooty  Fungus  on  the  old  Cabbage  stalk,  and  content 
to  know  no  more.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
examination  of  the  structure  that  this  general  notion  has 
been  gained.  After  all  it  m.ay  only  have  been  a  "  happy 
guess. "  So  an  old  Apple  twig,  covered  with  vegetation 
of  a  peculiariy  characteristic  kind,  with  a  very  charac- 
teristic odour,  excites  no  particular  interest.  The 
parasitic  growths  are  so  very  common,  that  we  know 
them  as  Lichens,  and  have  known  them  as  such  for 
many   years.       Why  should    we   know  more?   why 
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examine  them  more  intimately  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
indeed  Lichens  ?  Once  on  a  time,  when  we  were  boys, 
it  was  told  to  us  that  they  were  Lichens,  and  we  have 
gone  on,  and  lived  in  the  faith  ever  since. 

This  sort  of  superficial  knowledge  may,  perchance, 
be  quite  enough  for  our  everyday  life.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  more  knowledge  on  that  subject  will 
neither  add  to  our  purse  a  single  florin,  nor  aid  us  in 
growing  Apples,  or  selhng  them.  It  might  be  very 
poetical,  and  very  true,  for  Wordsworth  to  write — 
' '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us — 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ;  " 
but,  after  all,  is  not  the  main  object  of  human  life  the 
getting  and  spending?  The  unadorned  and  naked 
philosophy  of  most  human  hearts  nowadays  is  of  the 
lago  type,  "Put  money  in  thy  purse."  However 
much  we  may  deny  it  with  our  lips,  we  confess  it  in 
our  hearts,  and  prove  it  by  our  deeds,  that  those 
occupations  please  best  which  pay  best ;  and  the  test 
applied  even  to  scientific  knowledge  is  but  too  often  its 
market  value. 

Back  again  to  Lichens,  taking  for  granted  that  so 
much  knowledge,  no  matter  how  obtained,  is  possessed 
by  all  who  peruse  these  lines.  A  fragment  of  an  Apple 
twig  covered  with  Lichens.  The  object  is  a  common 
one,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  affinity  between  old 
Apple  trees  and  Lichens.  On  the  occasion  when  we 
made  a  garden  stroll  for  the  subject  matter  of  this 
chapter,  the  twig  collected  carried  upon  it  two  distinct 
forms— two  well  marked  species.  One  of  these  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  or  orange,  the  other  of  a  sombre 
ashy  grey  ;  one  spreading  closely  over  the  surface  of  its 
host,  the  other  somewhat  erect  and  bushy.  The  close 
affinity  which  exists  between  Lichens  and  Fungi  is  not 
so  evident  in  either  of  these  species  as  in  some  others. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  we  might  suggest  the  comparison  of 
some  Parmelias  and  Lecideas  amongst  Lichens,  with 
such  Fungi  as  Peziza  rosje  and  Peziza  fusca,  or  many 
graphideous  Lichens,  with  Fungi  belonging  to  the 
Hysteriacei.  In  fact,  there  are  points  at  which  the 
two  approximate  so  closely  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, scarcely  possible,  to  determine  satisfactorily 
whether  the  organism  should  be  classed  with  Lichens 
or  Fungi.  The  proposition  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay 
to  establish  a  sort  of  intermediate  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  what  he  terms  Fungo-lichens  is  evidence  of 
this  close  approximation. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  Lichens  from  the  orange  specimen  on  our 
twig.  It  is  common  on  old  posts,  palings,  and  barn- 
doors, and  is  the  same  that  is  so  often  found  on  old 
brick  walls.  Sometimes  only  yellowish  green,  but  more 
beautiful,  and  more  easily  recognised  when  of  the  golden 
hue.  The  "  common  yellow  wall  Lichen"  (fig.  224,  E) 
is  known  to  many  by  that  name,  who  would  not  dare 
venture  to  call  it  Parmelia  parietina,  or  whatever 
generic  name  the  "latest  authority"  may  think  fit  to 
adopt.  It  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  twig,  closely 
adherent  to  it  by  its  under  surface,  and  may  be  roughly 
said  to  resemble  a  patch  of  puckered  orange  paper, 
with  a  more  or  less  regular  outline,  glued  down  to  the 
bark.  The  vegetative  portion  of  this  Lichen  is  the 
flat  patch,  which  is  called  the  thallus,  and,  whatever 
form  the  vegetative  portion  assumes  it  bears  this  name. 
It  is  well  to  examine  separately  the  vegetative  and  the 
reproductive  system  of  these  lowly  organised  plan 
the  latter  usually  arising  from  the  former,  although 
some  cases  the  former  seems  to  be  almost  obsolete. 

The  surface  of  the  thallus  is  irregular,  dotted  o^ 
with  little  cups,  and  the  margin  is  finely  lobed  and 
lacerated.  The  under  surface  is  whitish.  The  little 
cups  belong  to  the  reproductive  system,  and  will  receive 
attention  hereafter.  In  order  to  comprehed  the  s 
ture  of  the  Lichen-thallus,  a  thin  section  should  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope  in  a  drop  of  water.  By  this  means  foui 
superimposed  layers  may  be  made  out,  running  into 
each  other,  or  blended  so  as  to  form  a  compact  thallus. 
The  upper  or  cortical  layer  may  be  regarded  as  a  sorl 
of  cuticle.     It  is  made  up  of  compacted   cells,  sub- 


layer is  a  series  of  peculiar,  rounded,  greenish-yellow  cells, 
called  gonidia  (fig.  225,  e),  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  Lichens.     In  some  species  this  gonidic  layer  is  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  thallus.     These  gonidia  frequently 
break  through  under  certain  conditions,   and  encrust 
the  surface,  giving  the  Lichen  a  mealy  appearance.  The 
"  conidia  "  of  Fungi  are  very  different,*  in  many  cases 
spore-like,  and  developed  in  clusters,  or  singly,  a(    ' 
tips  of  branched  flocci,  possessing  the  character  of  what 
are  popularly  called  "moulds."  As  far  as  we  know,  the 
functions  ofthe  two  also  seem  to  be  equally  distinct. 
The  term   "gonidia,"  as  applied  to  these  thalli 
bodies  in   Lichens  is  certainly  not  a  happy  one,  and 
would  be  much  more  applicable  to  the  "conidia" 
Fungi.       It   is   questionable  whether   two   words 
similar  in  sound  should  be  applied  to  things  so  distin 
associated  with  plants  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other 
Lichens  and  Fungi.      In  fact,  so  close  is  the  alliance 
some  cases,  that  the  strongest  evidence  which  could  be 
offered  has  been  that  the  presence  of  gonidia  ii 


pothecia  (no  thallus  being  developed)  established  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  Lichens,  and  not  as  Fungi. 
Gonidia  are  sometimes  so  freely  dei/eloped  in  certain 
Lichens  that  they  completely  alter  their  appearance,  so 
as  to  make  them  recognised  with  difficulty.  Whole  genera 
have  been  abandoned  as  spurious,   because  based  on 


*  We  confess  to  an  error  at  p.  105,  in  referring  "  conii 
applied  to  Fungi,  to  the  same  etymological  source  as  "goi 
but  we  are  still  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  two  words  fiai 
enfounded,  and  used  interchangeably. 


Section  of  apothecium  magnified,  showing  near  e  the  gonidia  : 
c,  Portion  of  the  apothecium  more  highly  magnified,  showng 
the  paraphyses  and  the  asci  with  their  sporidia  ;  H,  Spermo- 
gone  magnified,  showing  the  threads  and '' 


metamorphoses  caused  by  the  excessive  development  of 
gonidia. 

Lichen-gonidia  possess  a  certain  amount  of  repro- 
ductive power,  and  are  in  a  limited  sense  reproductive 
buds.  Whilst  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layer  are  com- 
pact, those  of  the  gonidic  layer  are  lax,  each  cell 
seeming  to  be  quite  independent  of  its  neighbour,  ready 
to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself 

The  third  layer  is  sometimes  called  the  medullary 


layer.  It  is  a  spongy  stratum  of  elongated  filaments, 
branching  and  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
in  some  Lichens  this  is  the  lowest  stratum,  from  whence 
proceed  the  root-like  fibrils  which  are  seen  on  the  under 
surface  of  such  species  as  the  one  commonly  called 
"ground  liverwort." 

Lastly,  there  is  in  our  "  yellow  wall  Lichen  "  a  fourth 
layer,  or  thin  stratum  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the 
cortical  layer,  and  this  constitutes  the  under  surface, 
which  is  applied  to  the  matrix  on  which  the  Lichen 
flourishes,  be  it  Apple  twig,  bam  door,  stone  column, 
or  brick  wall. 

A  very  pertinent  question  is  nearly  certain  to  arise 
at  this  point,  when  we  have  completed  our  examination 
of  the  vegetative  system  of  this  Lichen,  Whence  does 
this  parasite  derive  sustenance  ?  Does  it  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  tree  on  which  it  flourishes  ?  If  so,  to 
what  extent  are  Lichens  detrimental  to  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow?  These  are  questions  which  Dr. 
Lauder  Lindsay  has  already  answered,  as  far  as  his 
experience  and  opinion  goes.  Of  course  it  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  opinion  after  all,  as  there  is  but  little 
positive  evidence.  Lichenologists  have  generally  been 
in  the  habit  of  describing  Lichens  as  deriving  their 
nourishment  wholly  from  the  air,  and  not  from  the 
trees  on  which  they  grow.  Cultivators  of  trees  and 
shrubs  seem  to  be  almost  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Lichen  growth  is  injurious  to  the  trees  on  which  they 
are  parasitic.  Dr.  Lindsay  is  disposed  to  think  that 
the  latter  are  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former,  and 
"  that  Lichens  must  be  regarded  as,  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  parasitic,  drawing  the  constituents  of  their 
thallus  from  the  objects  on  which  they  grow."  There 
is,  however,  so  great  a  paucity  of  evidence,  and  that  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled 
whether  Lichen  growth  is  detrimental  to  trees,  and  to 
what  extent. 

Returning  to  our  wall  Lichen,  we  examine  the 
surface  of  the  thallus,  and  find  it  studded  with  little 
cups  or  discs  of  a  rather  darker  colour,  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  thallus  minute  points  or  dots.  These 
are  the  parts  concerned  in  the  process  of  reproduction. 
First  and  foremost  the  prominent  discs,  attached 
to  the  thallus  by  a  short  stem  :  these  are  the  apo- 
thecia  (fig.  224,  c,  fig.  225,  F).  If  we  make 
xtion  through  one  of  these,  and  the  thallus 
supporting  it,  we  shall  observe  how  intimate  are 
relations  between  them.  The  apothecium  grows 
from  the  thallus,  expanding  into  a  flattened  disc 
with  a  slightly  elevated  margin.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
clean  section  for  the  microscope,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  fragment  of  the  thallus  with  its  apothecia  be 
inserted  in  a  slit  made  in  a  soft  piece  of  cork,  and  then 
sUced  with  a  sharp  penknife  or  razor,  through  both 
cork  and  Lichen.  A  good  section  may  generally  be 
made  in  this  way,  after  a  few  failures,  and  the  section 
may  be  permanently  mounted  for  future  examination. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  cut  it  thin  enough.  If  cut 
smartly,  and  with  a  sharp  instrument,  it  is  generally 
uniform  in  thickness. 

Having  obtained  such  a  section,  let  us  endeavour  to 
comprehend  its  structure  under  a  quarter-inch  objective. 
The  margin  and  under-surface  of  the  disc  partakes  of 
the  cellular  character  of  the  thallus,  and  gonidia  are 
also  present.  The  rest  of  the  disc,  except  the  extreme 
margin,  is  called  the  hymenium,  and  contains  the  fruit. 
At  right  angles  from  the  surface  a  mass  of  parallel 
threads  are  closely  packed  together,  and  mingled  with 
them  transparent,  club-shaped  sacs,  each  enclosing  eight 
sporidia  (fig.  225,0).  These  organs  are  called  by  the  same 
names  as  in  Fungi,  and  the  structure  really  reminds  one 
very  much  of  that  of  the  cups  of  a  Peziza.  The 
parallel  threads  are  paraphyses,  slender,  jointed  threads, 
more  or  less  expanded,  and  club-shaped  above,  con- 
taining a  few  granules.  Some  say  that  they  are  baiTen 
asci,  or  spore-cases  ;  others  contend  that  they  are  not. 
Their  functions,  certainly,  are  not  very  clear,  but  there 
they  are,  and,  undoubtedly,  to  serve  some  purpose. 
The  membranous  sacs,  which  inclose  the  sporidia,  are 
the  thecffi  or  asci,  each  enclosing  eight  eUiptic  sporidia, 
and  each  of  these  has  a  lenticular  yellowish  spot  at 
either  extremity,  and  are  colourless  in  the  centre.  The 
sporidia  in  other  species  differ  considerably  from  these 
in  form,  colour,  size,  subdivision,  &c.,  and  are  in 
themselves  excellent  microscopical  objects.  It  may  be 
stated,  in  passing,  that  diluted  tincture  of  iodine  is  very 
useful  in  examining  many  Lichen  structures  with  the 
microscope,  since  by  imparting  a  blue  or  brownish 
colour,  almost  invisible  membranes  are  rendered  distinct. 

Beside  the  discs  and  their  sporidia,  contained  in  asci, 
there  are  other  bodies  concerned  in  the  reproductive 
process,  which  are  indicated  by  the  small  dot-like 
points,  already  alluded  to,  near  the  margin  of  the 
thallus.  These  are  somewhat  of  sunken  cells,  with  an 
orifice  in  the  thallus,  called  the  ostiolum.  The  mouth 
or  ostiolum  leads  into  a  cavity  surrounded  by  jointed 
threads,  which  bear  at  their  tips  minute  slender, 
colourless  bodies  in  great  profusion,  called  spermatia 
(fig.  224,  D,  fig.  225,  H).  It  is  supposed  that  these 
spermatia  possess  fecundative  power,  and  represent 
the  male  element,  as  the  apothecia  enclose  the  female 
element,  in  the  reproductive  process.  The  details  of 
the  mode  of  action,  and  conditions  of  fecundation  in 
Lichens,  as  in  Fungi,  are  still  unknown.  Beside  the 
spermogones,  as  the  cells  are  termed  which  contain  the 
spermatia,  there  are  other  organs  found  in  some 
Lichens,  called  pycnides,  but  their  functions  are  also 
very  obscure. 
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In  this  yellow  wall  Lichen  we  have  a  foliaceous 
species,  with  open,  disc-like  apothecia,  and  asci  con- 
taining eight  elliptic  sporidia;  these  latter  are  supposed 
to  be  fertilised  in  some  manner  by  the  spermatia  which 
are  generated  in  the  spermogonia  scattered  near  the 
margin  of  the  thallus. 

Side  by  side  with  it  on  our  Apple  twig  we  find 
growing  another  Lichen,  differing  very  much  from  it  in 
habit,  whilst  agreeing  in  many  other  particulars.  It  is 
much  less  common  in  such  a  place  than  in  some  others, 
but  here  it  is.  This  is  a  fruticulose  species,  having  the 
bushy  habit  of  a  miniature  shrub.  The  thallus  is  very 
much  divided,  springing  from  a  button-like  base.  The 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  called  Ramalina,  probably 
because  most  of  the  species  are  found  on  dead  twigs ; 
and  whether  this  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
species,  under  the  name  of  Ramalina  calicaris  (fig.  224, 
A),  or  only  a  variety  of  another  species,  is  of  very  little 
consequence  to  us.  The  thallus  is  cut  into  narrow,  long, 
forked  divisions,  which  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  at 
others  ribbed  or  channelled.  The  apothecia  are  seated 
near  the  tips  of  these  divisions  or  branches.  These 
two  Lichens,  which  we  find  flourishing  on  the  same 
twig,  may  be  accepted  as  examples  of  foliaceous  and 
fruticulose  species,  so  called  from  their  habit,  which  in 
one  instance  is  flat  and  leaf-like,  and  in  the  other 
erect  and  shrub-like.  There  is  nothing  very  special  to 
be  noticed  in  the  structure  of  this  second  species. 
There  are  spermogones,  which  are  seated  on  the  vein- 
like ribs  of  the  branches  (or  lacinije),  and  these  con- 
tain straight,  delicate  spermatia.  The  sporidia  are 
different  from  those  of  the  yellow  wall  Lichen,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the  apothecia  is 
the  same.  In  the  present  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sporidia  are  elongate-oval,  divided  across  the  centre 
into  two  cells,  so  that  they  are  described  as  bilocular, 
or  two-celled,  and  very  slightly  coloured. 

Other  Lichens  are  found  in  similar  situations,  but 
the  two  already  described  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  structure.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
parasites  on  the  thallus  of  some  Lichens,  consisting  of 
apothecia  only.  Some  of  these  are  more  decidedly 
Lichens  than  others.  A  few  seem  to  be  undoubted 
Fungi,  whilst  there  are  others  of  a  character  so  doubtful 
that  some  cryptogamists  consider  them  Lichens,  and 
others  Fungi.  Here,  as  in  Fungi,  there  is  still  much  that 
is  obscure,  and  close  observers,  with  plenty  of  leisure, 
would  find  a  wide  field  for  research,  and  opportunities 
for  discovery.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  everything  is 
known  which  can  be  known  even  of  the  reproductive 
process  in  the  lower  Cryptogamia.  It  is  true  that 
much  has  been  discovered  of  late  years,  but  the  subject 
is  not  by  any  means  exhausted.  No  one  has  worked 
more  closely  and  satisfactorily  in  our  own  country 
than  Dr.  Lindsay,  of  Perth,  and  the  novice  who  is 
desirous  of  commencing  the  study  of  these  interesting 
forms  will  find  his  *'  Popular  History  of  British 
Lichens  "  an  easy  and  safe  guide. 

Finally,  there  is  one  advantage  which  Lichens 
possess  over  many  other  low  forms  of  plant  life,  that 
they  may  be  easily  preserved  for  years  without  altera- 
tion of  form  or  colour,  and  a  well-stored  collection 
seems  as  fresh  and  natural  in  ten  years  as  in  ten  hours. 
Fortunately  also,  little  insects  do  not  show  such  a  pre- 
dilection for  them  as  for  Fungi,  Will  any  of  our 
readers  collect  and  examine  the  common  wall  Lichen 
for  themselves,  and  with  that  commence  the  study  of 
these  lowly  organisms  ?  All  we  can  promise  is,  that  if 
they  do  so  "  with  a  will "  they  will  never  repent. 
M.  C.  C. 


THE  CYPRIPEDIUM  SCALE  INSECT. 


allies,  constituting  together  the  family  Coccidre,  none 
have  surprised  us  more  by  their  complete  departure  from 
the  general  form  of  the  insect  type  than  the  scale  insect 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  (fig.  226) 
"which  is  parasitic  upon  Cypripedium  niveum,  and  which 
has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  A.  D.  Berington, 
Esq. ,  of  Pant  y  Goitre,  Abergavenny,  by  whom  a  number 
of  the  plants  were  imported  in  the  summer  of  1S70  from 
the  west  coast  of  Siam.  Several  of  these  plants 
flowered  well,  and  in  the  month  of  January  last  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  beginning  to  push  up 
their  flower,stems,  one  plant  having  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  buds.  Several,  however,  of  the  plants  were  then 
found  to  be  infested  with  pretty  little  insects  lying  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  which  had  rather 
the  appearance  of  minute,  radiated,  semi-transparent 
snowflakes  than  real  insects. 

The  general  appearance  which  was  borne  by 
a  portion  of  one  of  these  leaves  is  represented 
in  the  centre  figure  of  our  woodcut  ;  whilst  the 
figure  on  the  right  hand  represents  one  of  the  scales 
highly  magnified.  The  scale  consists  of  a  very 
minute,  central,  oval,  white  mass,  from  which  all 
round  extends  a  most  delicate,  semi-transparent,  wa.xy, 
flattened  membrane,  which  is  extremely  brittle,  and 
very  diflicult  to  move  without  breaking,  and  which  is 
produced  into  eight  conical  points,  which  are  thickened 
like  the  central  mass,  and  beautifully  white;  occa- 
sionally these  points  are  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
very  minute  branch,  and  there  also  runs,  from  the 
central  mass  to  each  of  these  points,  a  slender, 
thickened,  white  rib.  These  white  lines  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  more  regularly 


formed  species  of  scale  insects,  and  seem  to  mdicate  the 
chief  articulations  of  the  body  :  thus  the  anterior  point 
appears  to  represent  the  extension  of  the  scale  over  the 
head  of  the  insect,  the  three  pairs  of  lateral  points,  the 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  posterior  point  the  abdomen 
of  the  insect. 

The  substance  of  the  scale  seems  to  be  identical  in 
its  nature  with  the  waxy  secretion  of  so  many  Homopter- 
ous  insects,  and  which  varies  from  the  hard  waxy 
secretion  of  the  lac  insect  and  the  white  material  of  the 
Coccus  Pe-la  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  make  wax 
candles,  to  the  white  cotton-like  covering  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can blight  on  the  Apple,  or  the  long  thread-like  fila- 
ments emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the  little  jumping 
Psylla  Buxi  and  other  allied  species  ;  and  which  in 
the  insect  before  us  takes  the  shape  of  a  flattened  con- 
tinuous scale,  entirely  covering  the  body  of  the  real 
insect.  Some  of  the  more  minute  and  younger  scales 
were  not  so  regular  in  their  form,  having  nine  or  even 
ten  points  instead  of  eight. 

On  removing  some  of  the  largest  of  these  scales,  and 
turning  them  upside  down,  the  under  surface  was  found 
to  be  formed  of  a  very  delicate  semi-transparent  film, 
quite  flatly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  of  an  oval 
form,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  scale,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  bases  of  its  eight 
prolongations.  On  very  carefully  removing  this  oval 
covering,  there  was  discovered,  lodged  in  the  cavity, 
formed  between  it  and  the  upper  covering,  a  regulariy 
formed  pupa  of  a  male  Coccus  lying  inactive  in  the  cell, 
having  the  head  small,  furnished  with  two  black  eyes 
and  two  jointed  antenna;,  slender  and  extending  beyond 
the  base  of  the  wing-covering  ;  the  head  was  followed 
by  the  semi-oval  prothorax,  having  its  pair  of  legs  lying 
on  its  underside  enveloped  in  their  sheaths,  whilst  on 
the  underside  of  this  prothorax,  near  the  basal  part, 
or  place  of  insertion  of  the  forelegs,  were  two  small 
black  points,  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
the  mouth  of  the  pupa,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
analogous  to  the  curious  mandibles  of  the  pupa  of 
certain  Neuropterous  insects  which  are  found  in  a 
different  state  of  development,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  insect— (i'.  ^.,  as  in  Hemerobius  and  Myrmeleon) 
The  mesothorax  of  the  pupa  of  the  scale  insect  before 


us  is  furnished  with  short  rudimental  wing  covers  at  its 
sides,  and  the  two  pairs  of  hind  legs  extend  in  their 
sheaths  backwards  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  oval 
abdomen  of  the  insect,  which  is  terminated  by  a  small 
conical  point,  at  each  side  of  which  is  a  minute  bracti- 
culated  conical  appendage. 

From  beneath  one  of  the  scales  1  had  the  pleasure  to 
extract  a  fully-developed  male  scale  insect,  represented 
in  the  left  hand  figure  of  the  accompanying  woodcut 
(fig.  226).  It  is  extremely  minute,  the  natural  size 
being  indicated  by  the  small  crossed  lines  near  the  head 
of  the  figure.  The  head  is  distinct  and  transverse,  with 
moderately  long  lo-jomted  antennx,  of  which  the  basal 
joint  is  short  and  thick,  and  the  second  joint  very 
minute,  the  others  being  long,  slender,  and  setose, 
gradually  shortening  beyond  the  fourth  joint,  which  is 
the  longest ;  the  mesothorax  has  the  deep  transverse 
impression  common  to  the  males  of  these  insects,  and 
the  scutellum  is  very  large  and  semicircular,  the  legs 
long  and  very  thin,  terminated  by  an  exarticulate  tarsus, 
having  a  single  apical  hook  or  unguis.  The  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  a  single  elongated  style,  having  a 
small  bi  (possibly  tri)  articulated  lobe  on  each  side  of 
its  base.  The  wings  are  large  and  milk-while,  with 
one  strong  vein  towards  the  anterior  margin  and  two 
others  on  the  disc. 

This  result  of  the  examination  of  these  bodies  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  star-like  scales  are 
those  of  the  males  only,  and  that  the  female  scale  is  of 
an  elongated  oval  form,  one  of  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  central  figure  of  our  woodcut,  lying  close  to  the 
right  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  This  is  a  scale 
of  the  more  ordinary  form  ;  it  is  clearly  that  of  a 
female  insect,  having  distinct  legs,  antennje,  and  eyes  ; 
and  on  detaching  one  of  these  oval  scales  from  the  leaf 
several  young  larva;  recently  hatched  were  found 
nestled  beneath  the  body  of  their  parent ;  these  are 
minute  active  creatures,  with  six  legs,  and  g-jointed 
antennae,  of  which  the  three  basal  joints  are  consider- 
ably the  largest,  and  the  tarsi  are  terminated  by  three 
long  bristles. 

This  species  of  Coccus  belongs  to  that  section  of  the 
family  of  which  the  common  Coccus  (Lecanium) 
hesperidum,  or  scale  of  the  Myrtle,  tS:c. ,  is  the  type  ;  it 
will  probably  form  a  distinct  genus  in  the  system  of 


Messrs.  Targioni,  Tarzetti,  and  Signoret. 
however,  here  simply  indicate  it  under  the 
Coccus  stellifer.  /.  0.  IV. 


PEACH  AND   NECTARINE    TREES 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 

I  WAS  much  amused  on  reading  in  the  Sherborne 
Journal  "  that  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  had  brought 
down  upon  his  head  a  hornet's  nest  ! "  This  was 
accompanied  by  "  D.,  Deal's,"  article.  I  regret  having 
given  so  much  pain  to  so  many  worthy  men.  The 
gardeners  of  England  are,  I  believe,  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  the  qualified  gardeners  are  gene- 
rally an  underpaid  class.  I  am  always  gratified  and 
surprised  by  their  numerous  and  wonderful  productions ; 
still,  to  eveiy  qualified  gardener  there  are  hundreds  of 
worthy  men  who  have  not  had  a  gardener's  education, 
and  hence  have  not  studied  the  *' theory  of  vegetation 
and  the  phenomena  of  plant  life."  Against  this  class  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  They  do  the  best  they  can 
under  the  circumstances,  and  if  their  knowledge  of 
arboriculture  is  not  great,  neither  is  their  remuneration 
great.  Till  my  articles  appear  in  print  (my  eyesight 
not  being  very  good)  I  cannot  see  what  I  have  said.  I 
ought  to  have  said  "the  sad  condition  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  out-of-doors  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
result  of  gross  ignorance  and  neglect."  It  is  difficult 
for  a  tailor  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  to  fit  all  his 
customers,  and  it  is  almost  as  diflicult  to  write  an 
article  on  the  treatment  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
out-of-doors  to  suit  everybody.  The  difference  of  soils, 
aspects,  seasons,  and  other  circumstances  cause  this 
difficulty.  What  may  be  right  treatment  in  one  soil  or 
one  season  may  be  wrong  in  another.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Henry  Mills  wishes  me  to  say  how  the  trees  are 
generally  treated  here,  I  will  do  so  ;  though  I  would 
at  all  times  rather  read  another's  article  than  write  one 
myself  From  the  time  that  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  wrote 
to  me  a  complimentary  letter,  expressing  a  wish  that  I 
should  write  for  the  Gardeners'  C/ironiele,  up  to  the 
present,  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  intentionally 
written  an  ill-natured  article. 

There  are  three  things  that  must  be  especially 
attended  to,  namely,  the  roots,  the  foliage,  or  first  lung, 
and  the  skin,  which  is  the  second  lung.  Of  course,  if 
the  soil  is  swampy  it  must  be  drained.  Even  Willows 
do  best  in  drained  ground,  though  they  like  moisture. 
All  my  gardens,  three  in  number,  and  lawn  were  tile- 
drained  by  me  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Before 
I  did  this,  the  Rose  leaves  turned  yellow  by  September. 
Having  built  about  170  yards  of  5,  6,  and  7  feet  brick 
wall   against    the   cutting  north  wind  and  the  violent 


trees.  I  bought  from  the  Blandford  Nurseries  some 
young  and  21  old  trees,  some  of  which  were  from  10  to 
16  years  of  age  ;  some  young  trees  from  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  some  maidens  from  Mr.  Gray,  of  Brox  ;  and  so 
my  walls  were  filled  up.  They  are  all  healthy 
and  vigorous  trees ;  the  aged  trees  are  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  the  young ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  naked  at  the  base  and  centre,  they  are  now 
nicely  filled  up.  I  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Leach  and 
Mr.  Beck,  respectively  the  very  able  gardeners  of  my 
friends  Lord  Portman  and  Mr.  Sturt,  a  few  days  ago. 
They  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  the 
health,  vigour,  and  cleanliness  of  all  the  trees,  and  also 
with  the  fruil,  which  is  a  good  crop  for  such  a  dis- 
courteous spring.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  article 
I  will  give  a  list  of  the  sorts  used  here,  and  I  should 
say  that  not  one  of  them  is  tender  or  difficult  to  manage, 
if  properly  attended  to.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  trees 
are  my  "hobby,"  and  that  even  a  qualified  gardener, 
with  so  much  glass  and  such  a  number  of  things  to 
supply  in  the  course  of  the  year,  could  not  pay 
as  much  attention  to  them  as  I  do.  In  a  large 
garden  there  is  usually  a  wide  border,  cropped  with 
something  or  another  ;  hence  the  walk  is  far  from  the 
trees.  Here  I  only  allow  my  trees  an  18-inch  border, 
and  then  comes  the  path.  Hence,  in  walking  up  and 
down,  I  can  see  the  status  of  the  trees,  and  can  easily 
manage  them.  The  walls  being  low,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  ladder  !  Under  the  walls  I  keep  low  stools,  so 
that  I  can  perch  under  the  trees  and  look  up,  and  see 
what  mischief  is  going  on. 

I  carry  a  knife  and  scissors  and  measuring  reel  in  one 
pocket,  and  a  hammer,  nails,  and  bast  in  the  other, 
and  thus  1  am  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  shorten  a 
twig  or  nail  one  in.  I  say  from  time  to  time,  because 
it  is  not  good  to  disturb  the  economy  of  the  tree  by 
shortening  all  the  twigs  at  once.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  gum.  I  usually  stop  the  shoots  about  the 
first  week  in  June,  a  little  shorter  in  July  or  August, 
and  finally  in  September  I  stop  them  once  more,  in- 
cluding the  terminals.  I  then  remove  all  that  is  not 
wanted.  Circumstances,  however,  may  vary  all  this. 
Gardening  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  great  experi- 
ence. Instead  of  training  in  one  long  shoot,  from  12 
to  18  inches  in  length,  I  prefer  three  shorter  shoots, 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  with  an  independent  Peach 
or  Nectarine  on  each  twig,  instead  of  three  fruits  on 
one  shoot,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  always  be  done.  Where  there  is  a  vacancy 
a  longer  shoot  must  be  trained  in  for  a  future  breeder. 
I  like  Mr.  Brehaut's  alternate  system,  and  strongly 
recommend  his  valuable  work  to  pruners,  whether  they 
prune  long,  short,  or  alternately.     I  disbud  less  than 
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most  people,  and  cut  to  an  inch,  or  2  inches  in  length, 
what  others  usually  pull  out  altogether,  taking  care  not 
to  overcrowd  the  wall.  Hence  I  have  more  chances 
of  fruit,  and  a  better  chance  of  ripening  the  wood. 

What  we  want  is  a  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  twig  and 
two  successional  shoots,  the  one  to  be  spurred  and  the 
other  to  be  pinched  at  greater  length.  Thus  the 
foliage  being  at  shorter  distances  and  near  home,  is  the 
more  available  for  the  depuration  of  the  sap  in  the 
main  wood  ;  and  the  base  and  centre  of  the  trees, 
instead  of  being  bare,  are  well  filled  up.  In  gardens, 
where  long  pruning,  and  by  consequence  much  dis- 
budding, are  practised  the  trees  in  the  course  of  time 
get  "  naked  as  lances  !"  unless  it  is  done  by  a  scientific 
pruner.  Good  foliage  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence ;  because,  as  it  is  true  in  a  spiritual  sense 
that  "  the  leaves  of  the  '  tree  of  life '  are  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,"  so  in  a  secular  sense  the  leaves  of 
every  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  tree.  Moreover, 
without  good  foliage,  fruit  can  have  no  flavour.  The 
sun,  last  summer,  struck  Alexandra  Noblesse  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  the  crux  of  a  wall,  and  their  fine 
crops  were  perfectly  tasteless.  The  ripening  of  mode- 
rate wood  of  course  is  the  grand  ward  in  the  key  of 
success,  as  regards  cropping.  In  order  to  get  my  wood 
ripe,  and  the  skins  hardened  before  severity  sets  in, 
I  cut  off  in  September,  or  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  taken, 
half  of  every  leaf,  which  allows  the  sun  and  air  to 
have  access  to  the  twig.  By  the  first  or  second  week 
in  October  every  leaf  is  off;  and  from  that  time  till 
severity  sets  in  the  skin  hardens,  and  the  twig,  instead 
of  being  soft  and  of  a  pale  sickly  green,  becomes 
blood  red  or  mahogany  colour.  This  cutting  off  of 
leaves  I  can  afford,  because  I  disbud  but  little  in  the 
spring,  and  the  trees  are  full  foliaged.  I  do  not  advise 
this  practice  on  trees  that  are  sickly,  or  that  have  had 
bad  foliage,  or  a  short  allowance  of  it. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  great  importance  in  two 
such  torrid  summers  as  the  two  last,  namely,  supplying 
the  trees  with  mulching,  copious  waterings,  1  ' 
stant  syringing  to  cool  the  walls  and  refresh  the  parched 
skins.  I  believe  the  sufferings  of  last  winter  did 
arise  from  severity,  pure  and  simple,  but  from  ill  health 
previously  contracted  from  other  causes.  I  did 
my  coping  sheets  at  all  till  the  buds  and  foliage  showed 
signs  of  development.  The  winter  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  trees.  An  animal  well  summered  is  well 
wintered,  and  if  people  want  their  trees  to  stand  such 
a  hyperborean  winter  as  the  last,  and  crop,  they  mus 
feed  them  properly,  according  to  the  requiremen 
of  each  tree,  stop  their  shoots,  so  as  to  shut  back  th 
early  sap  upon  the  cambium  for  the  formation  of  frui 
buds,  keep  their  foliage  clean,  cool  their  walls  ii 
torrid  summers,  mulch  freshly  moved  trees,  supply 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  put  on  a  sufficient 
covering  early,  to  defend  the  blossoms  and  the  starting 
foliage.  The  foliage,  when  it  first  spears  out,  is  very 
tender,  and  will  assuredly  blister  more  or  less,  unless 
you  keep  it  dry.  It  is  the  dew  that  gives  the  frost 
power  to  bite  and  disorganise  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf, 
which,  as  it  grows,  assumes  the  form  of  a  gutta-percha 
ball  !  When  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  and  h 
dened  they  rarely  blister. 

"D.,  Deal,"  says  I  keep  many  trees,  and  small  : 
that  is  true.  Some  of  my  trees  are  very  small,  and  are 
placed  at  the  base  between  two  larger  trees,  and  others 
are  riders — more  properly,  I  believe,  spelt  ryders — a 
parliamentary  legal  term  denoting  an  additional  clause 
to  a  bill;  thus,  otherwise  useless  spaces  below  and 
above  are  filled  up.  I  pursue  the  following  plan  when 
trees  grow  too  robust  to  bear  :  I  take  them  up,  cut 
their  roots  hard,  plant  them  on  the  hard,  unbroken 
ground,  and  cover  the  roots  with  a  molehill ;  they  then 
form  fibrous  roots,  and  make  fruit-bearing  wood.  In 
the  autumn  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  without 
breaking  a  single  root,  and  put  in  the  place  of  some 
other  recalcitrant  tree,  which  undergoes  the  same  pro- 
cess. I  have  now  two  Bellegardes  laden  with  fruit  that 
were  so  served.  I  practise  this  on  a  wall  facing  the  east. 
I  conclude  by  recommending  the  following  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  order  of  fruiting.  They  are  all 
hardy  and  robust  trees,  and  their  fruits  are  excellent  : — 
Peaches. — Early  York,  Dr.  Hogg,  Early  Alfred, 
Early  Ascot,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Royal 
George,  Violette  Hative,  Bellegarde,  Barrington, 
Nectarine  Peach,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lord  Palmerston. 

A\rlan,u-s.  —  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Rivers' 
White,  the  Old  White,  Rivers'  Orange,  Rivers'  Victoria. 
The  two  last  Nectarines  are  the  finest  of  all,  and  very 
valuable.  I  took  a  dish  of  Orange  and  Pine-apple 
Nectarines  to  Lord  Rivers  last  year,  and  the  ladies  had 
them  for  luncheon,  and  pronounced  them  the  most 
delicious  fruit  they  had  ever  eaten.  The  largest  Pine- 
ap])le  measured  S.^  inches,  and  was  red  as  a  harvest- 
moon.  I  have  a  capital  crop  of  this  fine  Nectarme 
now  on  the  trees.  I  have  written  the  above  just  as  ii 
occurred  to  my  mind .  I  hope  I  have  expressed  my 
self  "courteously."  W.  F.  Raddyffe.  [Not  only  fair 
spoken,  but  well-spoken.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
gardeners  and  gardeners,  and  the  whole  community 
often  has  to  suffer  the  reproaches  which  properly 
belong  but  to  a  section.  It  is  a  pity  that  publi 
opinion  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  inefficien 
the  careless,  or  the  dishonourable,  without  wounding 
the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  fall  under  neithe: 
these  categories.  Eds.] 


The  Linnean  Society's  Journal.— In  a  recent 
mber  of  the  Gardmen'  Chronide  (which  I  have 
only  just  seen),  there  is  (p.  777)  a  notice  of  the  last 
part  (number)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  the  writer  remarks  that  some  of  the  papers  were 
read  as  long  ago  as  1869,  which,  he  adds,  is  not  fair 
the  authors  or  to  the  Fellows.  Allow  me  to  retort 
that  the  above  remarks  are  not  fair.  Of  the  nine 
papers  contained  in  the  part  just  published,  two  only 
were  read  as  long  ago  as  1869.  With  regard  to  one 
of  these,  the  title  of  which,  I  may  remark,  is  mis-spelt 
in  your  columns,  there  were  special  circumstances 
which  I  need  not  detail  which  would  account  for  the 
delay.  The  other  of  the  two  is  a  very  short  communi- 
cation—  little  more  than  a  note;  and  I  am  sure 
that  neither  the  author  nor  the  Fellows  would  make  a 
grievance  of  its  having  been  postponed  in  favour  of 
papers  of  greater  importance.  Fred.  Ciirrev,  Sec.  L.  S. 
[As  our  correspondent  takes  exception  to  our  statement, 
we  add  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  number 
in  question,  issued  on  May  23,  1871,  and  containing 
about  one  hundred  Svo  pages,  with  one  plate.  The  nine 
papers  there  published  were  read  to  the  Society  on  the 
following  dates — i,  April  15,  1S69  ;  2,  June  3,  1869; 
3  and  4,  March  3,  1870;  5,  April  7,  1S70;  6,  May  5, 
1870;  7,  June  2,  1870;  8,  June  16,  1S70;  9, 
June  16,  1S70.  From  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  more  than  a  year  elapsed  between 
the  reading  and  the  publication,  and  the  shortest  period 
was  about  11  months.  If  we  look  further  back  to  the 
zoological  numbers,  we  find  even  longer  intervals.  We 
are  aware  that  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
have  prevented  some  of  these  papers  from  being  issued 
earlier,  but  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows,  still  less 
the  outside  public,  know  nothing  of  these  impediments ; 
and  assuming  them  to  be  unavoidable,  some  explana- 
tion might  well  be  given.  The  President's  paper  on 
Cassia,  for  instance,  is  looked  for  with  impatience,  but 
how  many  of  the  Fellows  are  aware  of  the  cause  of  its 
delay?  Eds.] 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. — Some  objections 
having  been  taken  to  the  decorations  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  amateur  friends,  were  arranged 
the  day  of  the  Rose  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
year,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  afford  me  space 
for  a  reply  to  them.  The  principal  features  ■ 
introduction  of  young  Palm  trees,  the  sinking  of  their 
pots  through  the  table,  and  the  use  of  tall  trumpet- 
shaped  vases  with  climbing  Ferns,  drooping  from  the 
top,  and  trailing  around  the  stem  down  on  to  the  cloth. 
The  intention  was  to  show  how  such  tall  objects  car 
be  employed  without  interfering  with  the  view,  or  with 
conversation,  across  the  table.  With  respect 
use  of  Palm  trees,  il  has  been  objected  that  theii 
liness  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
millionnaire.  I  daresay  that  there  may  have  been 
Palms  to  the  value  of  ^100  on  that  table,  which 
was  large  enough  to  accommodate  30  persons.  But, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  best 
ners  in  London  and  other  large  places  varies  from 
3  to  4  guineas   per  head,  and  that  there  are  two  ( 

London  nurserymen  prepared  to  furnish  such  a 
collection  for  the  occasion  for  £$  or  £6,  the  objector 
1  the  score  of  their  costliness  will  be  obliged  to 
knowledge  that  they  only  affect  the  price  of  such  a 
dinner  to  the  extent  of  y.  or  4.r.  per  head,  a  trifling 
amount  in  the  estimation  of  thousands  of  wealthy 
dinner-givers  in  and  near  the  metropolis.  The  Palms 
required  for  such  a  table  must  be  moved  in  one  of  the 
covered  waggons  used  by  nurserymen  in  taking  speci- 
mens to  the  flower  shows,  and  when  packed  for  travel- 
ling only  occupy  one-third  of  the  waggon.  In  every  case 
of  my  using  them,  the  waggon  has  been  filled  up  with 
Dracaenas,  Rhopalas,  Dacrydiums,  Ferns,  or  any  other 
greenhouse  foliage  plants  that  the  nursery  could 
spare,  without  any  extra  charge.  These,  of  course, 
are  very  useful  for  ornamenting  side-tables,  or 
for  filling  the  angles  of  the  room  with  pyra- 
mids of  plants,  and  contrast  well  in  their  varied 
foliage  with  that  of  the  Palms  on  the  table.  I  have 
paid  as  much  as  10  guineas  for  a  van-load  of  Palms 
only,  but  the  effect  produced  by  them  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  expense.  To  those  who  reside  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  a  nursery  to  be  able  to  hire 
Palms,  and  who  may  have  been  frightened  at  the  cost 
of  purchasing  them,  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  young  plants  of  many  species  are  now  to  be 
bought  on  much  more  easy  terms  than  formerly. 
The  next  objection  to  which  I  desire  to  allude 
is  the  assumed  necessity  for  cutting  holes  in  the 
tablecloth  and  in  the  mahogany,  to  allow  of 
sinking  the  flower-pots  through  the  table,  and  conse- 
quently the  impossibility  of  doing  such  a  thing,  except 
in  large  places,  where  the  expense  of  providing  tables 
and  tablecloths  expressly  to  meet  this  requirement 
would  not  be  a  consideration.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  it  remarked  (in  a  tone  of  voice  that  indicated 
very  great  belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  proposer  of  such 
an  idea),  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  cut  a  hole  ii 
his  dining-table,  merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  flower 
pot  out  of  sight.  To  such  objectors  I  would  make  th 
following  reply  ;  When  your  family  party  at  dinne 
is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  advent  of  a  few  friends 
you  are  obliged  to  put  in  one  or  two  extra  leaves  t 


your  table.  For  such  occasions  be  prepared  with  one 
.  leaves,  which  anyjoiner  will  make  for  you, 
of  well-seasoned  deal,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings  each.  In 
of  each  of  these  deal  leaves  describe  a  circle 
large  enough  to  admit  through  it  the  biggest  flower- 
pot you  are  ever  likely  to  use,  and  with  a  keyhole-saw 
this  circle  on  the  bevel,  so  that  the  circular 
piece  cut  out  may  be  dropped  into  the  hole,  if  neces- 
sary, without  falling  through.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
this  plan  being  only  available  by  the  privileged  few, 
the  humble  possessor  of  a  dining-table  6  feet  by  4  may 
entertain  his  little  party  of  six  and  have  sunk  in  the 
of  his  table  the  choicest  specimens  of  his 
efforts  in  floriculture.  Again,  to  the  objector 
who  sees  no  way  of  managing  to  lay  his  cloth  ^vithout 
cutting  a  hole  in  it,  I  would  say,  use  two  tablecloths, 
folding  each  one  into  half  its  usual  length,  and  put  one 
each  end  of  the  table,  bringing  the  folded 
edges  close  together,  and  ironing  them  down  quite  flat. 
For  fear  of  this  line  across  the  table  being  disturbed  by 
the  shifting  of  plates  or  dishes,  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  edges  of  the  two  cloths  from  coming  apart  by 
putting  in  two  or  three  pins,  or  tacking  it  here  and 
there  with  white  thread  before  ironing  it  ;  and  as  a 
still  further  precaution,  it  is  advisable  to  lay  sheets  of 
white  blotting-paper,  or  two  small  white  cloths  on  each 
side  of  the  plant  under  the  join  of  the  two  tablecloths. 
Having  thus  replied  to,  and,  as  I  hope,  explained 
away,  the  assumed  difficulties  of  this  kind  of  dinner- 
table  decoration,  I  will  now  only  add,  with  reference  to 
the  tall  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  that  their  height  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  table  upon  which 
they  are  used.  For  the  centre  line  of  a  table  4  feet 
wide,  such  glasses  may  be  iS  inches  high.  A  semi- 
circular wire  arch,  connecting  two  of  these  glasses,  and 
covered  with  some  climbing  plant,  is  a  very  pretty 
decoration  for  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong  table.  PV.  T. 

Galls  on  Rhododendrons. — With  reference  to  the 
question  relating  to  the  existence  of  galls  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Rhododendron,  if  it  be  of  any  interest,  I  may 
state  that  having  been  led  to  closely  examine  the 
various  varieties  of  Rhododendron  nilagiricum  (through 
having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  and  scatter  the  seed  of 
the  white  and  pink  kinds  at  one  time),  I  can  almost 
afiirm  that  no  galls  are  produced  on  this  species  in  its 
natural  habitat.  James  MacPhersoii. 

Recognition  of  the  Services  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Eyles.— I  prefer  putting  it  in  this  way.  Testimonials 
have  become  somewhat  hackneyed,  and  besides,  they 
mostly  succeed  work,  and,  alas  !  too  often  close  it. 
But  in  this  case  I  trust  the  expression  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  our  friend's  labours  may  be  also  accepted  as  a 
pledge  of  their  continuance  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  full  strength 
mellowed  by  experience,  and  his  wise  plans  of  serving 
and  illustrating  horticulture  ripened  by  many  years  of 
practice  in  two  of  the  best  and  largest  schools  of  the 
country.  Very  few  but  thoughtful  exhibitors  really 
know  how  much  horticulture  owes  to  Mr.  Eyles.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  the  strong  link  that  has  bound 
some  of  the  largest  societies  and  their  exhibitors  together, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  succession  of 
iplendid  exhibitions,  of  such  a  character  as  to  draw 
he  public,  and  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  general 
nterest  in  horticulture.  He  has  even  done  greater  and 
higher  work  than  this.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  espe- 
■  lly  he  displayed  a  tact  and  an  energy  in  the  furnish- 
;  and  management  of  the  Palace  and  grounds,  which 
il  ever  make  him  rank  high  among  eminent  and 
scientific  horticulturists.  It  would  be  beside  my  pur- 
pose to  advert  to  other  labour  at  Chiswick  and 
Kensington,  or  to  cite  examples  of  his  tact  as  a  land- 
scape gardener,  in  which  profession  he  has  made  an 
honourable  position.  We  are  called  simply  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  esteem  of  the  courteous 
and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  always  discharged 
his  somewhat  onerous  duties  as  manager  of  flower- 
shows.  Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Eyles  must  be 
anxious  to  do  that.  His  quiet,  most  efficient  mode  of 
management  is  beyond  all  praise.  I  confess  when  first 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  Mr.  Eyles  at  the  Royal 
Show  at  Bury,  I  did  not  quite  understand  him. 
His  unmoved  manner  puzzled  me.  Was  it  con- 
summate generalship,  or  was  it  happy-go-lucky-ism? 
—  to  coin  a  long  but  most  expressive  word, 
Let  his  brilliant  victories  of  perfect  management 
answer  for  him.  I  quite  envy  Mr.  Eyles  his  self 
command,  his  immobility  amid  scenes  of  trial, 
worry,  and  intense  excitement.  Exhibitors— no,  I 
won't  paint  a  picture.  But  ever  and  anon  George 
Eyles  is  found  unmoved  amid  it  all,  pouring 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  rising  strife, 
smoothing  down  difliculties,  unravelling  the  tangled 
skein  of  confusion,  and  bringing  order,  beauty,  finish, 
out  of  chios.  Scarcely  heard,  but  seen  everywhere, 
he  moves  about  like  a  fabled  magician  of  the  olden 
times,  before  him  a  medley  of  confiision,  behind 
a  garden  of  Eden.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  com- 
plaints and  the  requests  of  all,  a  word  of  advice, 
instruction,  or  encouragement,  and  a  kindly  greet- 
ing for  friends  however  hardly  pressed.  It  does 
honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  those  who  conceived 
the  happy  thought  of  expressing  esteem  for  Mr.  George 
Eyles.  I  hasten  to  join  in  the  good  work,  and  I  hope 
all  will  have  a  hand  in  it,  that  our  gifts  may  be  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  our  esteem  ;  and  as  we  lay  them  at 
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his  feet  our  hearts  would  exclaim,  "  Thus  shall  it  be 
done  unto  the  man  whom  the  exhibitors"— shall  I  not 
write  the  gardeners?— " of  Britain  dehght  to  honour." 
D.  T.  Fish.     [See  p.  1004]. 

Bickley's  Mode  of  Glazing.— In  answer  to 
"G.  A.  H.,"  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  to  pay 
nothing  extra  for  having  glass  cut  perfectly  true  and 
square,  and  that  the  curvature  of  English  glass  is  so 
slight  that  it  leaves  no  opening  in  a  20-inch  length  ; 
the  same  remark  also  applies  to  21-oz.  foreign  4ths, 
or  16-0Z.  3ds.  I  may  add  that  the  glass  may  be 
lapped  4  inch  or  so,  a  strip  of  glass  or  felt  i  inch 
shorter  than  the  width  of  squares  used  being  laid  hori- 
zontally on  the  zinc  bar,  under  the  lower  edge  of  each 
raised  square.  For  an  orchard-house  I  should  recom- 
mend good  16-OZ.  English  sheet  glass,  cut  true,  and 
simply  butted  together  at  the  sides  ;  this  ought  to  be 
obtained  in  quantity  at  about  2i/.  per  foot  for  cash. 
The  whole  of  the  glass,  378  feet,  was  removed  from  the 
orchard-house  which  I  exhibited  at  Nottingham, 
32  minutes,  by  a  man  and  boy,  and  re-inserted  firmly 
in  I  hour  and  10  minutes  without  any  breakage, 
injury  to  the  house.  The  advantages  of  this  will  readily 
be  seen  by  those  who  possess  orchard-houses,  especially 
if  they  have  to  water  and  syringe  the  occupants  during 
summer  months  such  as  we  experienced  the  three  years 
preceding  187 1.  Thomas  A.  Bickley,  70,  Smallbnok 
Street^  Birmingham. 

Heilkraut. — No  doubt  Comfrey  (Symphytum  ofi 
cinale)  is  termed  Heilkraut  on  account  of  its  med 
cinal  properties.  In  Sussex  it  is  cultivated  in  many 
cottage  gardens,  and  utilised  in  making  a  cooling  o' 
ment,  very  much  esteemed  by  some,  and,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  despised  by  any.  It  is  also  sometimes 
as  a  substitute  for  borage  in  making  a  cooling  beverage 
called  cold-tankard.  H. 

Your  correspondent  (p.  9S0)  inquires  why 

Comfrey(Symphytum  officinale)  is  called  healing  herb  ' 
Germany  ?  The  root  of  this  plant  boiled  with  coai 
sugar,  in  equal  proportions,  and  strained  through 
gauze,  forms  a  gelatine,  which  is  very  healing,  and 
much  used  for  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  useful  property  of 
restoring  the  necessary  mucus  for  re-coating  abrasions 
arising  from  internal  inflammations,  C  B.  S.j  Jersey^ 
July  29. 

Lilium  giganleum. — I  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  Lilium  is  perfectly  liardy.  In 
gardens  at  Ravensworth  Castle,  Durham,  can 
(July  20)  be  seen  a  magnificent  plant  in  bloom,  about 
6  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Moult,  the  gardener,  assured 
that  it  had  been  there  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
without  receiving  the  slightest  protection.  Tliis  is 
certainly  a  grand  and  noble  acquisition  to  our  hardy 
border  plants.  William  Biirlon,  Victoria  and  Para- 
dise Nurseries,  Hollmoav. 

Caterpillars  v.  Fruit — I  can  fully  endorse  the 
remarks  of  "  G.  A.  H."  respecting  the  use  of  Hellebore 
powder  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  on  fruit 
bushes,  but  I  should  advise  those  that  have  never  used 
it  to  wear  a  handkerchief  over  the  nose  and  mouth, 
because  the  powder  is  apt  to  cause  violent  sneezing. 
I  have  found  the  middle  of  the  day  to  be  the  best  time 
for  using  it,  especially  if  a  hot  sunshiny  day,  for  the 
caterpillar  does  not  appear  so  active  then.  It  has  often 
struck  me  as  curious,  that  while  lime  and  soot,  mixed 
in  equal  quantities,  will  destroy  caterpillars  on  the 
Brassica  family,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  caterpillar  that 
attacks  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes.    IV.  S. 

Grape-growing  at  Kingston  Hall.— I  have  read 
with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  the  reports  by  your 
able  correspondents  on  the  condition  of  these  Vines, 
and  having  seen  them  about  the  time  specified,  I  can 
fully  verify  the  high  eulogium  passed  on  their  merits. 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  correct  a  mis-statement  that 
both  writers  have  made  in  asserting  that  there  were  no 
pipes  at  all  in  the  chambers  under  the  borders  ;  and  to 
do  this  more  clearly  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first 
place  for  me  to  revert  to  the  original  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  in  the  heating  of  these  vineries,  i.e., 
that  of  placing  the  whole  of  the  pipes  in  arches  under- 
neath. This  method  was  a  favourite  one  with  Mr. 
Sylvester,  and  though  most  absurd  it  was  carried  out 
in  all  the  houses  then  at  Kingston,  the  vaulted  passages 
underneath  the  interior  of  the  vineries  being  con- 
structed to  receive  the  pipes,  with  arches  between  to 
form  the  beds  in  the  interior.  This  was  purely 
and  simply  the  purpose  of  these  vaults,  and 
not  to  supply  heat  to  the  borders  at  all. 
Twelve  ranges  of  Sylvester's  winged  pipes  were  placed 
along  these  passages,  the  heat  from  which  passed  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  pigeon-holes  on  each  side  of 
the  three  paths,  these  apertures  being  so  arranged  as 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air.  These 
particulars  will  in  a  great  measure  enable  "F."  to  at 
once  comprehend  the  peculiar  constmction  and 
complication  of  the  arches  underneath  the  interior. 
The  present  system  of  heating  was  executed  under  my 
directions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  correspondents 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  each  border  is  separately 
supplied  with  two  4-inch  pipes  in  chambers  underneath 
them,  wliich  are  external  to  the  houses,  there  being  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  border  chamber  and 
that   underneath  but  by  means  of  a  small  door,  and 


the  Vines  are  planted  immediately  over  the  chamber 
supplying  heat  to  the  border.  I  may  here  mention 
that  the  whole  of  the  Vines  were  lifted  and  the  soil 
removed  during  the  time  that  I  was  at  Kingston,  so 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  pretty  accurate  state- 
ment as  to  the  formation  of  the  borders,  &c.  I  quite 
agree  with  "  F.,"  and  have  previously  stated,  that  the 
most  rational  method  of  heating  is  through  the  rubble, 
the  bottom  being  made  impervious  to  the  roots.  Allow 
me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  write  in  no  carping 
spirit,  but  purely  to  justify  what  I  have  previously 
stated,  as  well  as  to  show  the  actual  state  of  heating, 


Japan  Radish.  —  I  bought  in  the  spring  som^ 
highly  vaunted  new  sort  of  Radish  seed  from  Japan, 
about  16  in  a  shilling  packet,  said  to  grow  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  of  oval  shape,  of  fine  flavour,  and  very 
crisp.  They  soon  came  up,  with  large  leaves,  and 
when  I  thought  them  ready  to  draw,  pulled  up  two 
with  a  long  slender  root  as  thick  as  a  small  crowquill, 
and  as  tough  as  a  piece  of  stick.  They  soon  sent  up  a 
flower  stem,  and  have  yielded,  with  a  second  parcel 
(18  for  is.),  a  fine  crop  of  seed.  I  bought  a  second  lot, 
being  told  they  required  room  to  enlarge,  but  the 
second  lot  proved  as  worthless  as  the  first,  and  I  will 
thank  any  one  who  will  tell  me  if  they  have  grown  any 
of  this  new  Japan  Radish  worth  eating,  as  I  think  them 
of  no  value.  I  shall  make  a  sowing  late  in  autumn, 
as  many  of  these  things  are  grown  at  high  elevations 
where  the  temperature  is  very  low  in  Japan.  Thomas 
Ingle.  [Does  our  correspondent  mean  the  Madras  or 
Rat-tailed  Radish,  the  pods  of  both  of  which  are 
edible?  Eds.] 

Ventilating  Plant  Structures.— The  notes  on 
the  above  subject  in  your  number  of  the  24th  ult., 
p.  S06,  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  your 
correspondent,  "A.  \V."  who  is  desirous  I  should 
give  some  further  details,  so  as  to  bring  the  pi; 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  country  carpente 
Without  diagi'ams,  a  plan  of  the  structure  intended 
be  ventilated,  or  any  kind  of  data  upon  which  I  may 
found  particulars,  the  proposal  seems  suggestiv 
difficulty.  I  will,  in  the  absence  of  detail,  assume 
that  "  A.  W.'s"  plant-house  has  a  row  of  front  lights, 
of  the  same  dimensions  between  the  sill  and  the  top 
plate  ;  these  should  be  all  attached  together  by  iro; 
plates  fixed  on  the  sides,  and  connected  from  one  t( 
the  other  by  a  circular  iron  bar,  forming  the  letter  H 
which  circular  bar,  connecting  the  two  plates,  is  sus 
spended  on  and  in  the  upright  bars,  which  form  th 
framework  of  the  front  or  side  of  the  structure.  To 
secure  the  perfect  and  regular  working  of  the  lights, 
these  bars  are  encircled  by  an  iron  thimble.  The  screw 
which  works  the  whole  is  fixed  upon  the  front  plat- 
form, immediately  opposite  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
lights,  the  centre  one  being  preferable,  inasmuch 
equalises  the  strain  upon  the  light,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  is  little,  if  the  fixings  are  properly  made,  the 
whole  strain  being  on  the  iron  work,  which  connects 
the  whole,  and  links  them  very  firmly  together.  At' 
tached  to  the  screw,  and  worked  by  the  worm  of  it,  i: 
a  cog-wheel,  with  a  larger  wheel  and  a  band,  or  line, 
attached  to  it,  which,  supposing  the  top  lights  to  b( 
fixed  in  the  same  manner,  move  the  whole  together,  sc 
that  they  may  be  opened  one  or  more  inches,  as  cir^ 
cumstances  indicate  necessary.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  and  easy  of  application,  but  special  cases  will 
require  specific  details  ;  and,  however  desirous  a 
writer  might  be  to  elucidate  a  case  without  particulars, 
I  fear  he  would  barely  be  understood.  Charles  B. 
Saunders,  Jersey,  July  24. 

The  Potato  Disease.— In  reference  to  the  Potato 
murrain,  recently  noticed  by  Mr.  Earley,  allow  me  to 
ask,  has  Mr.  Earley,  or  any  other  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  tried  the  following  plan? — When 
the  disease  (or  murrain)  appears  in  the  leaves,  take  the 
stalks  in  your  hands,  and  place  one  foot  on  either 
side  of  the  row,  as  near  the  stalks  as  possible,  and  pull 
up  the  stalk  bodily,  leaving  the  tubers  in  the 
ground,  carefully  filling  up  the  holes  made  by 
the  stalks  with  soil.  If  treated  in  this  manner, 
the  disease  in  a  great  measure  will  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  any  more  harm  to  the  tubers. 
By  so  doing  the  tubers  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as 
they  would  be  if  the  stalks  were  allowed  to  remain,  but 
I  presume  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  medium-sized 
Potato  free  from  disease  than  to  have  a  large  one  that 
is  diseased.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  garden  here  for  the 
two  last  seasons,  with  a  good  result.  J.  S. 

The  Pot  Culture  of  Vines.— For  many  years 
past  I  have  occupied  myself  with  the  culture  of  Vines 
n  pots,  and  have  had  great  success  in  all  its  phases 
—with  pots  plunged,  or  placed  on  hot-water  pipes, 
ir  on  borders  in  a  common  forcing-house.  My  atten- 
ion  has  been  called  to  a  passage  in  the  "Gardener," 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson.  He  says,  that  when  Vines 
are  grown  "too  thickly  in  an  upright  position  in 
the  centre  of  houses  devoted  entirely  to  themselves," 
such  circumstances  "sound  and  fruitful 
growths,  though  strong,  cannot  be  produced,  and 
we  would  advise  growers  to  avoid  such  conditions." 
Now,  according  to  my  experience,  this  is  and  has  long 
been  the  method  of  growing  Vines  for  sale  in  most  of 
our  large  establishments ;  I  have,  however,  seen  2000 


Hamburgh  Vines  grown  on  dry  heat  and  trained  close 
under  the  glass.  The  Vines  are  not  quite  so  stout  as 
those  grown  as  above,  but  their  canes  and  roots  are 
hard  and  ripe,  and  the  buds  from  3  to  3i  inches 
asunder.  These  I  saw  with  Mr.  Rivers,  who  prides 
himself  in  having  grown  on  a  4-inch  hot-water  pipe,  in 
a  12-inch  pot,  a  Vine  upwards  of  30  feet  in  length,  and 
well  ripened.  When  the  pots  are  plunged  in  tan  the 
Vines  emit  roots  in  it,  which  increase  the  bulk  and  the 
foliage,  but  not  soundness.    Vitis. 

Gigantic  Puff-balls. — The  following  dimensions 
of  a  gigantic  Puff-ball  found  by  the  under-butler  here 
on  the  25th  ult.,  may  be  worth  recording  : — Breadth, 
3  feet  3  inches  ;  height,  2  feet  9  inches  ;  weight,  7  lb. 
I  have  just  seen  it,  and  both  weighed  and  measured 
it,  in  the  presence  of  the  butler.  I  may  add  that  I 
never  saw  one  at  all  approaching  the  size  of  this 
specimen.  Charles  Hubbard,  Gr.  to  Lady  Berners, 
Keythorpe,  Leicestershire. 

I   have   gathered  some   very  large   Puff-balls 

here  this  season.  The  largest  in  diameter  measured 
17  inches,  and  was  the  best  flavoured  I  ever  ate. 
They  grow  in  abundance  on  some  very  rotten  manure, 
under  some  Elm  trees  in  the  park,  which  no  doubt  has 
been  here  some  years.  James  Martin,  The  Gardens^ 
Osterley  Park,  Soulhall,   W. 

Laxton's  Alpha  Pea.— Noticing  the  letter  in  your 
columns  regarding  this  Pea,  we  beg  to  say  that  it  has 
proved  in  our  trial-ground  to  be  second  to  none  for 
earliness,  at  the  same  time  having  a  decided  advantage 
in  flavour  over  Ringleader,  Daniel  O'Rourke,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  Kentish  Invicta,  also,  we  find 
quite  as  early,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  very  distinct. 
Of  the  two  dwarfs.  Little  Gem  and  Multum  in  Parvo^ 
we  find  the  latter  is  a  larger  cropper,  of  better  flavour, 
and  similarly  early,  therefore  superior  to  Little  Gem. 
James  Dickson  &•  Sons,  Nmiton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Exchanging  Seedling  Ferns. — As  I  was  looking 
over  my  old  files  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  I  found, 
just  now,  in  July  25,  1868  (p.  790),  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Strickland,  Hildenley,  to  exchange  his 
seedling  Ferns  for  those  of  other  growers.  Like  him, 
I  have  multitudes  which  are  constantly  going  to  the 
dunghill,  possibly  some  that  he  might  be  glad  of. 
Besides,  the  matter  may  be  worth  re-agitating,  for  the 
reminding  of  other  growers.  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.^ 
Sandhurst,  Torquay. 

The  Thinning  of  Grapes  by  the  Syringe.— If 
the  communication  under  this  heading,  signed  "  A 
Practical  Hand,"  July  15,  is  intended  as  an  answer  to 
my  query,  "At  what  stage  of  blooming  should  Grapes 
be  syringed  to  check  setting  ?"  then  "Practical  Hand  " 
has  mistaken  its  drift  altogether,  as  his  answer  refers  to 
the  idea  of  thinning  Grapes  after  they  have  set. 
A.  Boyle. 

Caterpillars  and  the  Fruit  Crops.— In  the  last 
number  of  the  "Canadian  Entomologist"  Mr.  W. 
Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario,  gives  an  illustrated  life- 
history  of  an  allied  species  of  Gooseberry  saw-fly 
(Nematus  ventricosus),  a  most  destructive  pest  in 
North  America.  Mr.  W.  Saunders  says  : — "  The  fly 
deposits  its  white  eggs  in  long  regular  rows  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  chiefly  on  the  larger  veins, 
where  they  speedily  hatch,  and  the  hundreds  of  vora- 
cious worms  resulting  are  soon  scattered  all  over  the 
bushes.  Already  (May  15),  the  eggs  are  very  numerous, 
and  here  and  there  may  be  found  a  colony  of  larva;. 
These  latter,  while  young,  feed  in  company,  from  20  to 
40  on  a  leaf,  which  is  soon  riddled  with  the  small  holes 
they  at  first  make,  but  in  a  few  days  they  increase  in 
size,  and,  parting  company,  spread  in  all  directions. 
By  keeping  a  close  watch,  and  picking  off  the  eaten 
leaves  early  in  the  season,  the  evil  will  be  much 
lessened,  but  where  the  worms  are  numerous  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  powdered  Hellebore,  which  may  be 
readily  and  economically  applied  by  mixing  an  ounce 
(previously  rubbed  up  with  a  little  water  to  prevent  its 
being  lumpy)  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  showering  it 
over  the  bushes  with  a  watering-pot.  Many 
people  are  timid  about  using  Hellebore,  while 
the  fruit  is  on,  for  fear  of  its  finding  lodgment 
there  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  unpleasant 
consequences  when  the  fruit  is  eaten,  but  if  applied  in 
the  way  just  mentioned,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions 
on  this  point."  Mr.  Saunders,  in  the  same  interesting 
paper  quoted  above,  also  gives  illustrated  life-histories 
of  the  Plum  Curculio  and  the  Codlin  moth  (Carpo- 
capsa  Pomonella).  Speaking  of  the  latter  insect,  so 
destructive  to  Apples,  Mr.  Saunders  informs  us  that 
"  excellent  traps  may  be  made  for  them  out  of  common 
bottles— wide-mouthed  ones  preferred— by  partly  filling 
them  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  well 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  having  a  little  rum  or  other 
strong-smelling  spirit  added  to  it.  These  may  be 
fastened  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  cord  or 
pieces  of  wire.  The  insects,  being  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  compound,  are  lured  into  the  bottle  and 
drowned,  and  thus  the  mischief  they  were  about  to 
perpetrate  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  Later  in  the  season 
the  wormy  fruit  should  be  carefully  gathered,  and 
either  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  destroy  the  grubs,  or 
fed  to  hogs."  Our  entomological  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  are  doing  well  in  giving  us  illustrated  life- 
histories  of  all  garden  and   farm  pests,  through  the 
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Entomologist, 


medium  of  the  *'Canadi: 


$s.  sterling,  by  E.  B.  Reed,   Esq., 
//enry  Reeks^  East  Woodhav,  July  29. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  August  12. —  W.  W. 
Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  usual  pre- 
liminary business  being  concluded,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  announced  the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
and  in  doing  so  took  occasion  to  remark,  when  alluding 
to  a  golden  form  of  Juniperus  chinensis  shown  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Young,  of  the  Milford  Nursery,  Godalming,  that 
such  plants  when  grown  in  the  shade  usually  reverted  to 
the  green  state,  and  that  they  kept  their  golden  colour 
only  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Adverting  next  to 
a  fine  plant  of  Renanthera  coccinea,  shown  by  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  Mr,  Berkeley  observed  that  the  flowers 
were  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  he  had  seen  them  before, 
but  still  the  plant  was  interesting  on  account  of  its  being 
but  rarely  seen.  At  the  last  meeting  a  small  Iridaceous 
plant  of  considerable  interest  was  shown  by  the  present 
chairman,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  Triticea, 
but  on  searching  for  further  particulars  in  the  Herbarium  at 
Kew,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Baker,  they  had  discovered 
that  it  very  much  resembled  Watsonia  plantaginea,  and 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  species— 
and  a  most  interesting  one— of  that  genus.  On  the 
present  occasion,  continued  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  chairman 
had  brought  before  them  several  very  remarkable  plants, 
including  a  plant  of  an  unnamed  Dieffenbachia,  which 
exhibited  an  exceedingly  curious  case  of  fusion,  two 
leaves  being  joined  together  back  to  back,  the  result 
of  the  coalition  of  two  petioles.  Such  an  instance  he 
had  only  seen  once  before,  in  a  species  of  Ficus. 
Ne.xt  to  come  under  notice,  and  from  the  same  exhibitor, 
was  a  pretty  little  species  of  Cyrtanthus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  thought  was  a 
form  between  C.  angustifolius  and  C.  coUinus,  the 
foliage  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character  of  both, 
but  which  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  was  green, 
and  in  the  latter  glaucous.  The  specimen  of  Calochortus 
flavus,  said  Mr.  Berkeley,  was  perhaps  the  least  showy 
of  a  handsome  tribe  of  Liliaceous  plants,  and  which 
he  had  never  seen  in  such  beauty  in  this  country  as  he 
did  in  the  early  days  of  Chiswick,  when  a  batch  of  tubers 
sent  over  by  Douglab  were  planted  in  a  peat  bed  under  a 
north  wall,  in  which  position  they  thrived  so  well  that 
they  could  not  have  appeared  more  beautiful  in  their  own 
country.  The  speaker  then  directed  attention  to  Lilium 
Leichtlinii,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Lilies,  and  to  a 
magnificent  form  of  the  old  Tiger  Lily— as  to  the  name  of 
which  there  was  great  doubt  whether  it  was  L.  splendens 
or  L.  Fortunei,  though  Mr.  Berkeley  said  he  thought  it 
very  distinct  from  the  type,  since  it  grew  to  a  great  height, 
and  on  the  plant  shown  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
woolliness  on  the  stems,  which  he  had  not  remarked  on 
the  older  kind.  Mr.  Berkeley  concluded  by  mentioning  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  some  speci- 
mens of  Messrs.  Cripps  &  Sons'  new  Catalpa  syringasfolia 
aurea  that  was  not  generally  known,  namely,  that  in  the 
Catalpa  the  petioles  had  a  solid  pith,  unlike  all  other 
petioles,  as  would  be  seen  on  comparing  them  with  those 
of  a  near  relative,  the  Paulownia  imperialis,  which  has  a 
soft  pith.  The  latter  plant  flowers  early,  and  the  former 
late,  which  he  considered  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
Catalpa  should  be  the  more  frequently  grown. 

The  Chairman,  alluding  to  a  singularly  striking  new 
Coleus,  shown  by  R.  Tryon,  Esq.,  Loddington  Hall, 
Leicester,  remarked  that  in  this  instance  the  variegation 
had  taken  an  entirely  new  direction,  as  instead  of  being, 
heretofore,  distributed  longitudinally,  it  was  banded 
transverse  ;  and  this  would  no  doubt  open  out  other  forms 
of  variegation  in  a  similar  direction.  For  the  Cyrtanthus, 
the  speaker  said  he  was  indebted  to  a  gentleman  at  the 
Cape,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  flora  of  the 
district,  and  who  had  informed  him  that  plants  at  the 
Cape  assumed  such  differences,  under  different  conditions, 
that  though  he  thought  this  was  distinct,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  say  so  definitely. 

Ploral  Committee.— J.  Fraser,  Esq..  in  the  chair. 
This  meeting  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  one  of  the 
most  decided  novelties  of  the  season,  a  new  hybrid  Coleus, 
named  Tryoni,  in  which  the  variegation,  which  has  usually 
been  distributed  longitudinally,  is  in  this  instance  trans- 
verse, one-half  of  the  leaf  {that  near  the  leaf-stalk)  being 
of  a  rich  glowing  crimson,  and  the  other  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Guildford,  £ 
R.  Tryon,  Esq.,  Loddington  Hall,  Leicester,  and  received 
the  highest  award  that  could  be  given  to  it— a  First-class 
Certificate.  Mr.  Laxton,  Stamford,  also  contributed 
most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  group  of  double-flowered 
Pelargoniums  in  Jewel,  a  variety  raised  from  MadameRose 
Charmeaux,  in  which  the  foliage  partakes  strongly  of  the 
Tom  Thumb  character,  the  trusses  of  flowers  being  of 
medium  size,  each  pip  more  resembling  the  bud  of  the  Fairy 
Rose  than  the  flowers  of  a  Pelargonium.  It  is  without 
exception  the  prettiest  thing  for  button-hole  bouquets  that 
we  have  seen.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Maurice  Young,  of  the  Milford  Nursery,  near  Godalming, 
sent  several  examples  of  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  which 
received  u  similar  award.  With  the  exception  of  its  bright 
golden  variegation  it  is  in  character  the  exact  prototype 
of  the  old  Chinese  Juniper,  from  which  it  is  a  sport,  of 
some  16  years  old,  dunng  which  time  it  has  never  once 
reverted  to  the  green  form,  so  that  it  also  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acquisition  to  the  list  of  beautiful  variegated 
trees  for  the  ornamentation  of  lawns  and  shrubberies. 
First-class  Certificates  were  also  voted  to  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  &  Son,  Langport,  for  three  new  varieties  of  Gladioli, 
named  Hogarth,  blush,  crimson  flamed  ;  Oberon, 
blush,  heavily  flamed  with  crimson,  and  much  resem- 
bling Julie  ;  and  Pictum,  a  large  flower,  resembling 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  with  the  exception  that  this  has  a 
deep    maroon    centre  ;    to    Messrs.    Wood   &    Ingram, 


Huntingdon,  for  F 
2d  class   for  Picoti 

:  to  Messrs. 
multifiora  elegans, 
flowerer ; 


of  33   named 


cotee  Delicata,  white,  and  one  of  the 
e  Mrs.  Ingram,  white,  with  crimson 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Begonia 
red,  and  said  to  be  a  perpetual 
Eraser,  The  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge,  for 
Dracaena,  named  Fraseri,  with  very  distinct, 
robust  foliage  of  a  deep  bronze  colour  edged  with  crim- 
;  toMr.  N.  Norman.  Plumstead,  for  Picotees Miss Ingle- 
and  Ada  Ingleton,  and  one  of  the  2d  class  for  Charles 
Williams,  Esq.  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Saunders, 
small  orange-flowered  species  of  Cyrtanthus  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Laurence,  gr.  to  Bishop 
Famham  Castle,  for  the  beautiful  Ansectochilus 
Ordianus.  FromMr.  Frisby,  gr.  toH.  ChapUn,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Blankney  Hall,  Lincoln,  came  a  group  of  new  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums,  and  from  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  a  fine  spe- 
of  Renanthera  coccinea.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
stand  of  lo  varieties  of  Phloxes,  and  Messrs. 
&  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  two  new  Clematis, 
William  Cripps,  deep  violet-purple,  and  Lady  Marie 
Meade,  very  large  and  of  a  bright  lilac  colour. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son.  each  contributed  well-grown 
examples  of  Lobelias  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Mr.  J. 
Mann  were  exhibitors  of  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  sent  a  group  of 
Lobelias,  Fancy  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  Platy- 
ceriums  ;  and  Mr.  Struckett,  gr.  to  C.  Hart,  Esq.,  New- 
field,  Blackheath,  sent  a  variety  of  Oncidium  cartha- 
ginense.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had  a  Second-class  Certifi- 
cate for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Prospero,  and  Mr.  G. 
F.  Wilson  had  a  Special  for  a  nice  group  of  Liliums. 
Mr.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  sent  a  stand  of  a  dozen  new 
Verbenas. 

As  on  the  last  occasion,  a  small  tent  near  the  Council- 
room  was  also  filled,  this  time  principally  with  the  various 
forms  of  Pelargoniums.  The  great  feature  of  this  display 
was  the  competition  for  prizes  offered  for  seedling 
Tricolors  by  W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Deptford.  The 
first  class  was  for  a  group  of  seedling  plants  of  Golden 
Variegated  Zonal  (Tricolor)  Pelargoniums,  not  to  exceed 
six  in  number.  The  competitors  were  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing,  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Mann,  the  ist  prize  going  to  the  first-named,  and 
the  2d  to  Mr.  Turner.  In  the  ist  prize  lot  the  plants  were 
raised  this  year,  and  bore  the  names  of  Brightness,  Blithe 
Hill,  Flora  MacNab,  Decision,  Stanstead  Eclipse,  and 
Adonis.  The  latter  plant  also  took  the  ist  prize  for  the 
best  in  class  i,  so  that  Mr.  Laing  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success,  this  being  the  first  year  in  which  he  has 
attempted  to  raise  this  class  of  plants.  The  other 
plants  were  older,  and  did  not  quite  meet  the 
teims  of  the  schedule.  The  best  collection  of  varie- 
gated varieties  was  staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  consisted 
:s,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  being 
ities  :  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  and 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  also  competed  with  large 
plants,  mostly  deficient  in  colour,  the  latter  receiving 
an  extra  prize.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  The  Nursery,  Ux- 
bridge,  sent  a  dozen  varieties  neatly,  shown  in  baskets, 
and  came  in  3d.  The  best  single  Gold  and  Bronze 
Zonal  (Bicolor)  was  Marechal  MacMahon,  in  which  the 
belt  was  very  dark  and  broad,  from  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing ;  Mr.  Keiler,  New  Beckenham,  being  2d 
with  Conqueror.  The  best  golden-leaved  self  was  Golden 
Circle,  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  anc 
the  2d  best  Golden  Gift,  staged  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  last 
named  exhibitor  had  the  best  CJolden  Variegated  (Tri 
color).  Miss  Morris,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  being  2d  witl 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  3d  with 
Macbeth.  Mr.  Turner's  Mrs.  Rousby  was  also  the  best 
in  the  class  for  a  Silver  Variegated  Zonal.  Mr.  T.  Pest- 
ridge exhibited  Blushing  Bride,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Miss  Kingsbury,  in  the  class  for  silver-edged  varie- 
ties, and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  named. 
For  the  best  double-flowered  variety  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe  were  well  ist  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Evelyn, 
bright  pink;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  2d,  with  C.  GHjm, 
scarlet ;  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  3d,  with 
Victor  Lemoine.  The  first-named  exhibitors  also  took  the 
ist  prize  for  the  best  single  Nosegay  variety,  with  large  well- 
grown  plants  of  Charles  Dickens,  salmon-red,  with  a  singu- 
lar tint  of  greyish-blue  on  the  petals  ;  Mr.  Cannell  being 
2d  with  the  profuse  flowering  Master  Christine,  pink.  Mr. 
Mann's  Triumph,  scarlet,  was  the  best  Zonal,  and  Mr. 
Turner's  Madame  Jules  Elyse  stood  next ;  the  latter, 
exhibiting  Pelargonium  Willsii,  which  in  the  class  for  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties  was  ist.  Amongst  miscellaneous  subjects 
were,  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  a  very  large  and  fine 
collection  of  pyramidal  Balsams,  of  various  colours,  many 
being  spotted  and  striped.  From  Mr.  Turner,  fine  stands  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees ;  from  Mr.  W.  Norman,  Crescent 
Road,  Plumstead,  a  stand  of  12  new  Picotees  ;  from 
Belle  &  Thorpe,  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  double  flowered  and 
Nosegay  Pelargoniums,  and  examples  of  a  new  Petunia, 
Single  Beauty,  deep  purple  with  a  faint  lilac  edge, 
habit  very  wiry,  and  likely  to  make  a  good  bedder  ; 
from  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  large  stands  of  Pansies,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Cloves  ;  from  E.  Shenton,  Botanic 
Nursery,  Biggleswade,  a  large  white  Pink,  named  Flower 
of  Eden,  delicately  scented  ;  from  Mr.  B.  Porter,  gr.  to 
Mr.  Benham,  Sion  Lodge,  Isieworth,  6  nice  spikes  of 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis ;  fr- .,1  Mr.  Cannell,  two  dozen 
trusses  of  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  :  from  Mr.  J. 
Mann,  Brentwood,  a  similar  group ;  from  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking,  a  large  collection  of  seedling 
Clematis,  and  6  handsome  specimen  plants  of  Clematis 
in  tubs,  for  which  they  received  a  ist  prize  ;  from  Mr. 
Turner,  a  nice  group  of  Lilium  auratum ;  and  from 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing.  a  selected  group  of  Gold 
and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  seedlings  of  1871, 
remarkably  fine  in  fohage  and  bright  in  colour. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  As  the  season  advances,  so  does  the 
number  of  subjects  sent  for  adjudication  by  this  body 
increase.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  varied  and 
interesting  display,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the 
exhibition  of  wonderful  Gooseherrips,   three  prizes  being 


offered  for  the  best  collections,  12  of  a  kind.  Mr.  Turner 
in  for  ist  honours  with  a  very  fine  lot.  consisting  of 
imed  varieties,  and  including  all  of  the  best  show 
..  Mr.  |.  Sharp,  gr.  to  W.  Martin,  Esq.,  Sherman- 
bury,  was  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Beach,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Herries,  Esq., 
Julian's,  Sevenoaks,  sd—the  last  named  exhibitors 
being  also  ist  and  2d  in  the  order  named  for  the  sue  heaviest 
fruit,  the  former  with  Rubesin,  very  large,  smooth, 
green,  and  the  latter  with  Overall.  From  Mr.  Knight, 
The  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  came  a  dish  of  a  new 
Peach,  named  Knight's  Markley  Admirable,  raised  by 
G.  Darby,  Esq.,  Markley,  Sussex  ;  it  is  a  freestone  of  the 
Teton  de  Venus  type,  of  good  size,  slightly  oval  in  shape, 
■  '  a  prominent  nipple  on  the  apex.  It  was  gro\vn  in  a 
cold  house,  and  the  fi-uit  possessed  a  particularly  rich 
flavour,  much  superior  to  that  of  other  early  Peaches.  A 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Turner  sent  3  nice 
bunches  of  the  Golden  Champion  Grape,  showing  too 
plainly  the  spot  to  which  this  otherwise  fine  variety 
is  unfortunately  subject.  Mr.  Laurence,  gr.,  Farn- 
ham  Castle,  sent  a  dish  of  fruit  of  the  Black  Apricot 
of  Siberia,  Prunus  dasycarpa  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  came  a  specimen  of  the  East- 
vvell  Seedhng  Melon,  a  nice-looking  Melon,  but  past 
its  best.  Ingram's  Scarlet  Gem  Melon,  unripe,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Meaks,  gr.  to  R.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Petersham.  It 
is  a  large,  handsome,  and  beautifully  netted  scarlet-fleshed 
variety.  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  exhibited  specimens  of  their 
Hammersmith  Early  Kidney  Potato,  grown  on  light  and 
heavy  land.  From  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley,  came  a  selected  Pea  from  Laxton's 
Alpha  ;  and  Mr.  Evershed,  Munsted  Gardens,  Godalming, 
also  sent  two  very  promising  varieties,  but  the  committee 
adhered  to  their  former  resolution  not  to  make  any 
awards  until  they  have  been  tried  at  Chiswick.  It  was 
reported  that  a  trial  of  Peas  and  Potatos  would  be  made 
there  next  year.  From  Mr.  Rivers  came  a  collection  of 
ten  varieties  of  Filberts  and  Nuts,  grafted  on  Corylus 
arborescens,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  this  stock  in- 
duced fertihty,  but  though  the  Utile  halt  standard  specimen 
bore  a  capital  crop,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
exceptionally  good  year  for  Nuts,  so  that  further  experi- 
ence must  be  gained  before  the  above  results  can  be 
affirmed.  Mr.  D.  Piccorilli,  Wigmore  Street,  sent 
very  handsome  specimens  of  Giant  Early  While 
Tripoli,  and  Giant  Rocca  Onions.  From  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe  came  a  dozen  varieties  of  Potatos,  and  Mr.  Portir 
had  specimens  of  Rintoul's  Early  White  Don.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  single  dishes  of  early  Plums.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  being  ist  with  Early  Green  Gage,  finely 
ripened  ;  and  Mr.  Porter  was  2d  with  Morocco.  M. 
Gustave  Couvreaux,  of  Nogent,  Haute-Mame,  France, 
sent  specimens  of  his  Secateur,  which  differs  from  the 
usual  form,  in  having  larger  handles,  made  by  riveting 
strips  of  wood  alongside  the  ordinary  iron  form. 


DiTCHLiNG  Gooseberry  Show.— I  cannot  refrain  from 
sending  you  a  notice  of  the  Ditchling  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  show,  as  it  is  the  oldest  established  society  con- 
nected with  horticultural  pursuits  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  I  presume,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England, 
According  to  the  bills,  the  one  just  past  was  the  forty- 
ninth  annual  show,  but  the  secretary  of  this  society 
informed  me  that  it  was  really  the  fiftieth.  It  was 
originally  started  by  a  few  amateur  Gooseberry  grower^, 
who  met  together  and  pitted  their  single  berries  and 
dozens  of  berries  against  each  other.  This  show  has 
gradually  increased,  and  now  includes  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, but  the  main  feature  is  still  the  Gooseberry, 
This  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to  the  liberality  of 

I  believ 

growers  to  meet  in  competition.  And  then  some  of  the 
best  prizes  drawn  from  the  annual  subscriptions  are  given 
for  the  same  class  of  fruit.  Of  course  we  should  scarcely 
be  able  to  compete  w^iih  our  Lancashire  brethren,  as  we 
do  not  grow  for  single  berries,  but  for  dozens.  The  prin- 
cipal prizes  are  offered  for  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red 
Goosebemes,  a  dozen  of  each ;  and  15  ounces,  I  am 
informed,  is  the  heaviest  dozen  ever  exhibited  in  one 
colour  by  the  same  person.  The  weights  this  year 
were  r\.oO  up  to  the  average— on  the  26th  ult., 
the  day  of  the  show,  the  largest  berries  having 
split  in  consequence  of  excessive  moisture.  The 
heavi  est  dozens  shown  this  year  were  fellows,  viz.,  11  oz. 
18  dwts.  5  grs.,  but  the  red  varieties  usually  weigh  the 
heaviest.  The  average  weight  of  the  different  colours  this 
year  in  the  amateur  class  was  about  11  oz.  5  dwts. ;  in 
class  B,  for  amateurs,  a  little  over  10  oz.  ;  and  in  the  cot- 
tagers' class,  about  9  oz.  8  dwts.  The  Currants  this  year 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  though  a  dozen 
bunches  of  black  exceeded  3  oz.  //. 


British  Association.— The  41st  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  inaugurated  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  at  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  by  the 
President,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  of  Atlantic  Cable  noto- 
riety. Sir  W.  Thomson  is  well  known  not  only  as  an 
experienced  practitioner,  but  as  a  bold  theorist.  The 
hypothesis  he  proposed  as  to  the  origin  of  life  on  the 
globe,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  his  idea,  formerly  propounded, 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  due  to  the  constant  friction 
caused  by  the  impact  of  meteors  falling  on  to  it. 

Our  readers,  who  peruse  the  following  passages,  which 
foi-med  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  President's  address, 
will  doubtless  agree  with  us  thatatpresent  we  know  won- 
derfiiUy  little  about  the  matter  at  issue.  "The essence 
of  science,"  said  the  President,  towards  the  close  of  his 
speech,  "consists  in  inferring  antecedent  conditions, 
and  anticipating  further  evolutions,  from  phenomena 
which  have  actually  come  under  observation."  What, 
then,  he  went  on  to  inquire,  does  science  teach  us  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth  ?  Following  up 
Professor  Huxley's  address  last  year,  Sir  William 
Thomson  declared  that  he  was  prepared  "  to  adopt  it 
as  an  article  of  scientific  faith,  tnie  through  all  space 
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and  through  all  time,  that  life  proceeds  from  life  and 
from  nothing  but  life." 

"  Did  grass  and  trees  and  flowers  spring  into  existence 
by  a  fiat  of  Creative  Power,  or  did  vegetation,  growing 
from  seed  sown,  spread  and  multiply  over  the  whole 
earth?  When  a  volcanic  island  springs  up  from  the 
sea,  and  after  a  few  years  is  found  clothed  with  vege- 
tation, we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  seed  has 
been  wafted  to  it  through  the  air,  or  floated  to  it  on 
rafts.  Is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
beginning  of  vegetable  life  on  the  earth  is  to  be 
similarly  explained  ?  Every  year  thousands,  probably 
millions,  of  fragments  of  solid  matter  fall  upon  the  earth 
—whence  come  these  fragments  ?  What  is  the  previoits 
history  of  any  one  of  them  ?  Should  the  time  when  this 
earth  comes  into  collision  with  another  body,  com- 
parable in  dimensions  to  itself,  be  when  it  is  still  clothed 
as  at  present  with  vegetation,  many  great  and  small 
fragments  carrying  seed  and  living  plants  and  animals 
would  undoubtedly  be  scattered  through  space.  Hence 
and  because  we  all  confidently  believe  that  there  are  at 
present,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  many 
worlds  of  life  besides  our  own,  we  must  regard  it  as 
probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  there  are  countless 
seed-bearing  meteoric  stones  moving  about  through  space. 
If  at  the  present  instant  no  life  existed  upon  this  earth, 
one  such  stone  falling  upon  it  might,  by  what  we  bhndly 
caU  natural  causes,  lead  to  its  becoming  covered  with 
vegetation.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  many  scientific 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this  hypo- 
thesis, but  I  believe  them  to  be  all  answerable.  The 
hypothesis  that  life  originated  on  this  earth  through 
Moss-grown  fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world 
may  seem  wild  and  visionary  ;  all  I  maintain  is  that  it  is 
not  unscientific.  From  the  earth  stocked  with  such 
vegetation  as  it  could  receive  meteorically,  to  the  earth 
teeming  with  all  the  endless  variety  of  plants  and  animals 
which  now  inhabit  it,  the  step  is  prodigious :  yet, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  continuity,  most  ably  laid 
before  the  Association  by  a  predecessor  in  this  chair  (Mr. 
Grove),  all  creatures  now  living  on  earth  have  proceeded 
by  orderly  evolution  from  some  such  origin.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  expressing  a  favourable  judgment  on  the 
hypothesis  of  zoological  evolution,  with,  however,  some 
reservation  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man,  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection,  that  icwas  toohketheLaputan 
method  of  making  books,  and  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account  a  continually  guiding  and  controlling 
intelligence.  This  seems  to  me  a  roost  valuable  and  in- 
structive criticism.  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
argument  of  design  has  been  greatly  too  much  lost  sight 
of  in  recent  zoological  speculations.  Reaction  against 
the  frivolities  of  teleology,  such  as  are  to  be  found  not 
rarely  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commentators  on 
Paley's  "Natural  Theology,"  has,  I  believe,  had  a  tem- 
porary effect  in  turning  attention  from  the  solid  and  irre- 
fragable argument  so  well  put  forward  in  that  excellent 
old  book.  But  overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent  design  lie  all  round  us,  and  if  ever 
perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or  scientific,  turn  us 
away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with 
irresistible  force,  showing  to  us  through  Nature  the  in- 
fluence of  a  free  will,  and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings 
depend  on  one  ever-acting  Creator  and  Ruler." 


Artistic  Cookery  ;  a  Practical  Syslon,  suited  for  the 
Use  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentiy,  and  for  Public  Enter- 
tainments.    With  80  engraved  plates.     By  Urbain 
Dubois,  Chef  de  Cuisine  of  their  Majesties  the  King 
and    Queen    of    Prussia.       4to.,    pp.    244.     Long- 
mans.   1870. 
Cosmopolitan   Cookery;    Popular  Studies.      With 
310  drawings.     By  Urbain  Dubois,  Auihor  of  the 
"Artistic  Cookery."     Royal  8vo,  pp.  625.     Long- 
mans. 1870. 
Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  cooking,  as  a 
science,    is  better  understood    and    practised   abroad 
than  it  is  in  England,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  literature  of  the  subject  has  for  many  years  been  in 
a  more  advanced  condition  in   France  than  with  us. 
Mrs.    Rundle  used  to  be  the   great  authority  ;    after 
that,  Mrs.  Beeton's  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  most 
highly  esteemed  "  Cookery  Book "  in  the  majority  of 
English  families.    In  those  larger  houses,  where  foreign 
styles  of  cooking  began  to  be  practised  some  50  years 
ago,  French  men-cooks  have  been  generally  employed, 
until  within  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  when  English 
men-cooks   have  divided  the  best  appointments  with 
their  French  brothers  in  this  art.     To  these  English 
artists  it  was  a  boon,  when  in  1846  Soyer,  the  French 
head-cook   at   the   Reform  Club,    published   in   good 
English  his  work,  called  the  "  Gastronomic  Regene- 
rator,"   which     contained    "  2000    practical    recipes, 
suited  to  the  income  of  all  classes."     The  only  other 
book  in  English  to  which  we  need  refer,  as  treating  of 
the  higher  branches  of  cookery,  was  that  brought  out 
by  Francatelli,  in  1868,  called  "The  Modern  Cook," 
in   which   will    be   found    recipes    for   various   dishes 
served  by  the  best   French,   Italian,  and  German,  as 
well  as  English  cooks. 

The  two  works  which  call  forth  the  present  remarks 
are,  however,  of  a  much  more  elaborate  character,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
contents.  That  called  "Artistic  Cookery,"  although 
describing  the  mode  of  cooking  a  large  number  of  most 
expensive  dishes,  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
ornamentation  and  decoration  of  these  dishes,  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  391  excellent  illustrations. 
Kitchen-maids  would  probably  set  greater  store  by  the 
"pictures"  than  the  letterpress,  and  would  vote  it  a 


"wonderful  good  book  about  dishing-up."  The 
author's  own  opinion  of  it  is  differently  expressed,  for 
we  find  at  the  top  of  every  page,  where  they  can  be 
introduced,  the  words  "Album  of  Classic  Cookery." 
When  we  state  that  three-fourths  of  these  illustrations 
are  devoted  to  cold  dishes,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  work  will  be  more  useful  to  those  who  indulge  in 
grand  breakfasts  and  state  suppers  than  to  givers  of 
good  dinners.  Indeed,  with  all  respect  for  so  distin- 
guished a  cook  as  M.  Dubois  unquestionably  is,  we 
venture  to  think  that  his  enthusiasm  in  the  application 
of  high  art  and  fine  art  to  the  decoration  of  a  hot  joint 
before  he  would  allow  his  employer  to  partake  of  it,  is 
just  so  much  energy  misapplied.  There  are  few  hot 
dishes  which  are  not  liable  to  become  less  enjoyable  for 
every  minute  of  delay  which  occurs  between  the  com- 
pletion of  their  cooking  and  the  time  of  their  mastica- 
tion, and  consequently  the  elaborate  decoration  of  any 
hotdish,  after  its  cooking  is  finished,  is,  incur  judgment,  a 
grievous  r  •      ■       ~       •       - 
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listake.  Tumingfromthehot  to  thecolddishes, 
t  fail  to  admire  the  great  taste  which  appears 
■namenlation  ;  for  whether  it  be  fish,  n 
pastry,  fruit,  or  ices,  everything  is  prettily 
ically  arranged.  The  engravings  give  one 
the  notion  that  Truffles  and  Cockscombs  are  in  too 
great  a  preponderance  in  the  ornamental  part  of  his 
work  ;  but  possibly  if  they  could  have  been  coloured, 
the  red  of  the  Carrot  and  the  lobster-spawn,  and  the 
green  of  the  Pistachio-nut,  would  have  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  black  and  white  in  the  illustrations 
referred  to.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  bills  of 
fare  given,  some  of  which  are  interesting  from  their 
extent,  others  for  their  choiceness,  some  for  the  selec- 
tion of  wines  served  with  the  respective  dishes,  others 
for  their  quaintness.  For  example,  when  the  Sultan 
entertained  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  on  July  6,  1868, 
he  gave  him  amongst  other  things,  ' '  Beureck,  Quephte, 
Kiaq-Lnkmassy,  Visnali,  and  Ekmek."  And  here  we 
must  mention  the  weak  point  in  this  otherwise  excellent 
work — it  has  no  index,  no  table  of  contents,  no 
glossary  ;  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  find  out,  without 
leading  through  the  whole  of  the  book,  what  these 
curiosities  are,  or  whether  they  are  described  at  all. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  work,  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  at  first  that  it  can  be  by  the  same  author. 
"  Artistic  Cookery"  is  written  in  good  English.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  "  Cosmopolitan  Cookery  :" — 

"  Butcher's  meat,  in  its  various  extent,  is,  so  to  say, 
the  nerve  and  soul  of  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  fat  dinner, 
no  festival,  where  it  does  not  make  a  conspicuous  figure. 
By  the  distinguished  taste  or  by  the  richness  of  its  sub- 
stance the  varieties  of  butcher's  meat  are  alike  indis- 
pensable on  the  table,  as  in  the  kitchen.  *  *  *  The 
darker  sorts  of  butcher's  meat,  served  at  a  dinner,  if 
roasted,  gain  exceedingly  by  being  carved  on  the  table, 
and  then  handed  round  to  the  guests  ;  all  roast  meat, 
carved  previously,  by  this  proceeding  loses  most  of  its 
nutritive  juice.     Never  forget  this,  amphitryons. " 

This  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  introductions  to  the 
five  parts  into  which  this  book  is  divided  ;  they  are 
Soup,  Fish,  Butcher's  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Entremets. 
It  seems  probable  that  M.  Dubois  has  ventured  upon 
doing  a  little  English  for  himself  in  these  introduc- 
tions. The  recipes,  however,  are  no  doubt  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  the  same  person  who  was 
employed  upon  the  previous  work,  and  there  are  in 
this  book  1288,  most  of  them  different  from  those  in 
"Artistic  Cookery."  From  the  preface  we  glean  that 
"  Cosmopolitan  Cookery"  first  appeared  in  French  in 
1868,  followed  by  a  second  edition  in  1869,  and  that 
the  author  is  prevented  by  want  of  funds  from  pro- 
ceeding at  present  with  the  publication  of  his  third 
work  in  English,  to  be  called  "  School  of  High  Culi- 
nary Art,"  in  four  8vo  volumes.  The  present  book 
will  be  found  more  generally  useful  than  "  Artistic 
Cookery,"  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  an  index,  occupying 
24  pages.  One  might  suppose  this  enough  for  any 
purpose,  and  yet  it  failed  us  the  first  time  of  using  it. 
Wishing  to  know  what  "a^fj"  could  be,  the  index 
proved  useless  ;  in  one  part  of  the  book  we  stumbled 
across  the  information  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Mush- 
room, known  in  Russia  by  the  name  of  "gribouis;" 
but  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  it  is  an  Agaricus  or  a 
Boletus  that  is  referred  to. 

Nothing  doubting  that  these  two  works  will,  ere 
long,  find  their  way  into  the  cook's  room  of  most  of 
the  large  country  mansions  in  England,  and  assuming 
the  existence  of  that  kindly  feeling  and  friendly  co- 
operation between  the  head  gardener  and  the  head 
cook,  which  are  so  necessary  between  principal  officers 
in  such  establishments,  we  recommend  the  cook  to  ask 
the  gardener  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  him,  and  look 
over  his  new  "picture-books,"  from  an  inspection  of 
which  they  cannot  fail,  both  of  them,  to  obtain  hints 
which  they  can  conjointly  use  in  their  employer's 
interest,  and  to  his  increased  satisfaction. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

"How  is  it,"  said  a  fine  old  florist  to  me  the  other 
day,  "that  these  beautiful  Sweet  Williams  are  not 
more  grown  ?"  We  were  looking  at  a  bed  of  them  in 
my  own  garden,  saved  from  some  seed  sent  me  by  the 
Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  of  Sileby  Vicarage,  Loughborough, 
during  the  early  part  of  last  year.  (Incidentally,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Pochin  grows  Sweet  Williams  as 
finely,  comparatively,  as  he  does  the  beautiful  Roses 
with  which  he  wrests  so  many  1st  prizes  from  many  an 


aspiring  exhibitor.)  These  Sweet  Williams,  in  the 
size  and  regularity  of  their  markings,  more  nearly 
resembled  Phloxes  than  anything  else  I  have  yet  seen. 
There  were  rich  shining  crimson  self  flowers,  and  there 
were  others  almost  wholly  white,  save  and  except  that 
a  faint  ring  of  pink  or  rose  surrounded  a  white  eye. 
Between  these  there  were  flowers  variously  and  hand- 
somely marked,  some  with  white,  some  with  coloured 
centres  ;  some  with  smooth,  others  with  fringed  edges, 
but  not  one  undeserving  of  the  most  tender  care. 
Planted  in  rather  poor  stiff  soil,  and  allowed  to  carry 
the  whole  of  their  lateral  shoots,  the  flowers  were  very 
fine  ;  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  placed 
in  light  rich  soil  and  duly  thinned,  cannot  be  imagined. 

In  these  days,  when  provincial  shows  as  a  general 
rule  provide  classes  for  cut  blooms  of  Sweet  Williams, 
and  when,  as  a  general  rule,  also,  they  are  but  in- 
differently shown,  if  exhibited  at  all,  one  cannot  help 
repeating  the  question  of  my  old  floricultural  friend. 
It  can't  be  that  strains  of  good  seeds  are  difficult  of 
acquirement,  it  must  be  from  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  and  a  lack  of  that  competition  with  the 
flower,  which  invariably  incites  to  exertions  to  obtain 
the  finest  strain  of  seed  possible. 

In  the  strain  under  notice,  the  smooth  edges  and 
coloured  centres  of  Hunt's  strain  are  mingled  with  the 
fringed  margins  and  pale  centres  of  Dean's  Auricula- 
eyed.  These  characteristics  undoubtedly  appeared  in 
the  two  strains  when  originally  selected,  but  Nature  is 
an  indulgent  mother,  and  the  sportive  character  of  the 
flowers  soon  presented  a  commingling  of  each  character. 
What  matters  so  long  as  the  flowers  are  large,  circular, 
stout  in  texture,  and  finely  marked  ? 

A  good,  light,  rich  soil  is  the  one  for  the  Sweet 
William.  Some  seed  can  be  cast  down  in  any  spare 
plot  in  the  month  of  March,  and  in  October  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  strong  plants  with  which  to  form  a 
blooming  bed.  The  Sweet  William  winters  best  on  a 
somewhat  dry  position,  where  the  plants  can  be  shel- 
tered from  cutting  winds  ;  excessive  wet  at  the  roots  is 
,ar  more  injurious  than  hard  frosts  ;  and  cutting  north 
winds  playing  on  the  plants  growing  in  a  moist,  heavy 
soil,  will  work  great  destruction  among  them.  How 
well  the  Sweet  William  serves  to  decorate  shrubbery 
borders  during  the  summer  months,  needs  scarcely  to  be 
stated  here.  In  connection  with  the  Double  Rocket, 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Salvia  patens.  Foxgloves, 
and  other  things,  there  is  secured  a  succession  of  bloom 
affording  bright  and  varied  tints. 

It  may  be  that  the  cultivator  desires  to  propagate 
certain  finely  marked  varieties  in  his  collection.    To  do 


wood  of  the  succeeding  season,  should  be  pulled  ( 
just  as  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom.  If  taken  off 
close  to  the  main  shoots  by  the  ground,  they  will  often 
be  found  to  have  made  a  few  short  fibres,  by  which  the 
work  of  propagation  will  be  greatly  accelerated.  These, 
put  in  some  fine  light  soil  in  a  shady  place,  will  soon 
take  roots,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  well 
prepared  bed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seedlings. 

To  obtain  fine  trusses  of  bloom  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, a  bed  formed  of  two  parts  of  good  fibry  loam 
and  one  of  well-rotted  manure,  with  the  addition  of 
some  leaf-mould,  should  be  made,  and  the  plants 
placed  about  a  foot  apart.  Only  one  head  of  bloom 
should  be  allowed  to  rise,  and  all  the  lateral  blooming 
stems  should  be  removed  as  they  appear.  A  support 
should  be  given  to  each  stem,  as  they  are  brittle,  and 
will  readily  snap  when  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  ; 
and  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  nice  even  face  to 
the  show  trusses,  there  must  be  some  careful  thinning 
of  ihe  pips.  Tills  done,  there  will  be  seen  a  stand  of 
Sweet  Williams  that  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  rival  the 
choicest  varieties  of  the  perennial  Phloxes.   R.  D. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Orchard-house  Trees  and  other  Matters 
AT  THE  Nurseries  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell. 
— A  charming,  though  necessarily  brief,  report  of  these 
nurseries  was  given  by  "  R.  D."  in  your  number  for 
June  24,  and  you  specify  most  of  the  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums that  I  had  made  a  note  of,  in  the  Gardener^ 
Chronicle  of  July  8.  I  can  heartily  endorse  all  that 
you  and  your  special  correspondent  say  about  this 
splendid  strain  of  Zonals.  They  exceed  anything  I 
had  before  seen.  The  season  was  unfavourable  for 
judging  of  their  full  beauty  out-of-doors,  but  that 
northern  house,  200  feet  long,  filled  with  seedling 
Zonals,  was  a  glowing  mass  of  rich  beauty  worth  going 
ICO  miles  to  enjoy.  Should  they  prove  good  bedders — 
which  doubtless  many  of  them  will — our  gardens  will  be 
enriched  with  many  new  shades  of  colour,  and  lighted  up 
with  fine  masses  of  beauty.  But  should  they  not  prove 
first-class  bedders,  most  of  them  will  be  serviceable 
for  house  work,  and  useful  for  bouquets  ;  and  these 
two  last  far  exceed  the  first  in  importance.  Individual 
excellence  and  fine  shades  of  colour  are  lost  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  massed  flower  garden.  But  bring  these 
qualities  close  to  the  eye  in  a  pot  plant,  in  conserva- 
tory or  room,  or  in  a  bouquet,  and  it  is  chiefly  those 
qualities  that  please.  Many  of  the  single  pips  of  these 
seedling  Zonals  are  distinguished  by  their  great  size  and 
substance,  and  they  are  of  the  softest,  purest,  and  most 
brilliant  colours— just  the  thing  for  the  floral  decorator 
and  bouquet  maker  to  conjure  with  ;  and  they  will  be 
conjured  mth,  to  the  delight  of  many  fair  eyes,  and  the 
gladdening   of  thousands   of  youthful   hearts  of  both 
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sexes  in  the  future.  For  some  of  these  trusses  are 
almost  large  enough  for  a  lady's  bouquet,  if  fringed 
with  Ferns,  while  one  just  set  on  a  tiny  leaf  would 
suffice  for  a  perfect  bouquet  for  a  gentleman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  arlisles  on  the  saving  of  time  that  will  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  these  fine  sorts.  Many  of  them 
seem  of  the  La  Grande  type. 


nthu- 


and    readers   infer 


hobby-horse,  and  v 
orchard-house  trees.  I  have  never  been  very 
siastic  about  such  trees  in  pots ;  and  by 
strange  perversity  many  writ 
that  the  term  orchard-house  tree  means  a  fruit  tree 
grown  in  a  pot.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  fact  the  term  orchard  takes  us  to  the  very 
antipodes  of  pots,  outside  the  garden,  to  a  sort 
of  half-way  house,  between  the  garden  and  open 
park,  and  orchard  trees  were  originally  trees  as 
near  to  their  natural  state  as  might  be.  But  Mr. 
Rivers  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and 
now  it  is  applied  to  all  sizes  and  forms  of  trees,  and  all 
modes  of  training  except  to  such  as  are  trained  on 
trellises.  The  pyramid  and  the  bush  are  the  most 
common  forms,  however,  of  orchard-house  trees  ;  at 
least,  so  I  always  thought  until  I  went  to  Chilwell.  Of 
course,  there  are  obvious  objections  to  both  forms. 
Suitable  for  and  easily  assumed  by  Apples,  Pears,  Cher- 
ries, Plums,  or  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  do 
not  assume  the  pyramid  and  bush  form  so  readily  ;  and, 
when  moulded  into  shape,  they  often  try  hard  to  get 
out  of  it.  But  there  are  much  stronger  objections 
to  the  bush  and  pyramid  form.  Placed  thickly 
together  in  pots,  or  planted  closely,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tree — the  base — the  best  fruit-bearing  part,  is 
much  shaded,  and  necessarily  a  long  way  from  the 
glass.  This  tells  powerfully  against  quality.  It  is 
a  well-known  axiom  among  Peach  growers  that  the 
nearer  the  glass  the  finer  flavoured  and  higher  coloured 
the  fruit — hence  the  strong  attachment  of  practical  men 
to  Peach-houses  rather  than  orchard-houses.  In  the 
former  the  trees  are  trained  and  trellised  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  9  to  18  inches  off  the  glass  ;  in  the  latter 
much  of  the  fruit  is  placed  from  3  to  6  feet  off  the  same. 
But  Mr.  Pearson  meets  and  masters  this  objection. 
By  adopting  the  standard  form  and  working  his  trees 
at  different  heights,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  bearing 
wood  is  brought  up  as  near  the  glass  as  the  cultivator 
chooses,  and  this  whether  the  trees  are  planted  out  or 
gro^vn  in  pots. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  great  orchard- 
house  at  Chilwell  are  like  graduated  rows  of  standard 
Roses,  marshalled  according  to  stature.  This  mode  of 
training  also  seems  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the 
tree.  The  natural  disposition  of  a  Peach  or  Nectarine, 
and  indeed  of  most  stone  fruit  trees  on  a  single  stem,  is  to 
throw  their  growth  towards  the  top.  This  form  meets 
this  tendency,  and  turns  it  to  account  by  converting 
that  strength  into  fruit.  There  can  never  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  top  of  a  standard  Peach  well  fur- 
nished with  wood,  though  there  is  often  very  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  base  of  a  pyramidal  tree  as 
well  furnished  or  as  strong  as  its  apex. 

With  plenty  of  young  wood  any  that 
exhausted  may  be  removed,  and  standard  trees  could  be 
kept  in  a  bearing  state  for  years,  without  any  great 
increase  of  size,  and  without  exhausting.  No  trees 
could  look  in  better  health  than  Mr.  Pearson's.  MosI 
of  them  were  well  laden  with  fruit,  and  the  leaves  wer( 
healthy,  large,  and  vigorous,  without  spot.  Then, 
artistically,  such  trees  are  very  effective.  I  never  have 
cared  for  fruit  trees  on  the  dinner  table  ;  but  if  evei 
admissible,  a  well  furnished  standard  is  assuredly  the 
prettiest,  and  most  tasteful  form.  And  Cherries,  glowing 
with  vermilion.  Apricots  burdened  with  gold.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  of  choicest  colours  and  qualities, 
cheeked  Apples,  might  form  highly  effective  oh 
halls,  or  on  staircases,  or  even  in  large  drawing 
rooms.  Thus  horticulturally  and  artistically  I  consider 
the  growth  of  standard  orchard-house  trees  a  happy 
thought,  and  though  we  are  not  wholly  mdebted  for  it 
to  Mr.  Pearson — for  I  have  seen  such  trees  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth  years  ago — yet  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  the  number  of  trees  grown  in  this  style,  nor  the 
perfection  of  form  and  fruiting,  that  I  saw  at  Chilwell. 
Grape  and  Grape  Vine  growing  here  have  already 
been  adverted  to  ;  the  latter  were  especially  strong 
and  good.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  rather  sceptical  about 
all  the  new  Grapes  but  the  Madresfield  Court ;  he 
is  also  a  considerable  experimenter  in  this  line, 
having  a  house  for  proving  his  seedlings.  I  wa; 
pleased  to  meet  with  his  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  it 
good  style,  evidently  a  useful  though  most  pecu- 
liarly flavoured  early  White  Grape.  Other  sorts 
here  are  very  promising,  but  I  forbear  specifying 
them  until  further  proved.  The  man  who  thought- 
lessly writes  up  a  new  Grape  without  sure  and 
certain  and  repeated  proof  of  its  general  and  special 
excellencies,  and  the  soundness  of  its  constitution, 
ought  to  be  lynched.  Of  this  I  feel  certain — we  shall 
hear  again  of  some  of  these.  Mr.  Pearson  pointed  out 
one  striking  case  of  reversed  seed — one  of  the  choicest 
Grapes  had  run  clean  back  into  something  wild  and 
worthless.  I  noticed  also  that  some  varieties,  as  far  as 
one  could  judge  from  leaf  and  wood  and  unripe 
Iruit,  seem  to  come  quite  true  from  seed. 

I  met  with  several  fine  old  herbaceous  or  alpine 
plants,  among  them  were  the  following: — Crucianella 
stylosa,  Veronica  taurica,  Salvia  alpestris,  Gypsophila 
prostrata,  Arenaria  laricifolia.    Rose  Campion,  Sisyrin- 


1  bermudianum,   Anthericum   flexifolium,  Lilias- 
Liliago,  &c. 

may  be  added  that  this  is  a  mere  fragmentary 
:.  It  would  well  repay  any  of  your  readers  to  go 
and  judge  for  themselves.  Mr.  Pearson  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  hospitable  of  men,  and  has  many 
things  to  show  and  to  tell  his  visitors  that  space 
forbids  me  to  write  of.  F. 
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TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF  RAIN  . 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cricket.— A  match  was  played  on  Saturday  last 
between  the  employes  of  Messrs.  James  Carter, 
Dttnnett  &  Beale,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Waite,  Burnell, 
Huggins  &  Co.,  on  the  ground  of  *•  Carter's  Cricket 
Club,"  at  Dulwich,  which  resulted  in  an  easy  victory 
for  "Carter's." 

Sale  of  Timber. — A  few  of  the  Oak  trees  in 
Burghley  Park,  having  shown  symptoms  of  decay, 
were  recently  cut  down,  and  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion. The  size  of  the  trees  and  the  value  of  the 
timber  may  be  inferred  from  the  prices  that  were 
realised.  One  tree  brought  ;i  72  ;  a  second,  ;if6l  ;  a 
third,  ;^54;  and  the  whole,  30  in  number,  realised 
l<3°°- 


(in;rbeit  ^i^tratbns. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Seedling  plants  of  Cyclamen  perskum,  which  were  |  syn°png  °'^,^',°''^^; 
potted  off  a  month  or  two  since,  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly grooving  in  an  intermediate  temperature.     It  is 


quite  probable  that  at  this  time  the  young  roots  will 
be  approaching  the  sides  of  the  pots  rather  freely  ;  so 
that  if  the  latter  are  small  in  size  (such  as  are  recom- 
mended) another  shift  may  be  of  much  benefit  to 
them  at  this  time.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
potted  off  into  large  pots,  such  as  the  largest  sized  6o's, 
this  will  not  altogether  be  advisable.  In  the  case  of 
these  latter  it  will  be  best  to  apply  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  at  alternate  waterings.  In  potting-on  Cyclamens 
at  this  season,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
require  consideration.  For  instance,  as  the  long  cold 
nights  of  autumn  and  early  winter  are  approaching,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  give  small  shifts  only,  and  these 
again  must  be  afforded  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  means  at  command  to  grow  them  on  quickly  and 
well.  Few  plants  have  shown  a  greater  amount  of 
progress  in  a  cultural  point  of  view,  in  the  hands  of 
the  modem  gardener,  than  have  the  Cyclamens  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  that  wherever  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  has  been  attained  there  ivill  also  be  found 
the  best  means  for  obtaining  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
superfluous  to  mention  that  these  "  sweet  and  showy" 
plants  cannot  be  grown  to  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  they 
are  capable  of  displaying  amongst  a  mixed  incon- 
gruous  medley  of  plants,  as  they  invariably  are 
when  large  returns  are  expected  from  poor  means. 
I  should,  however,  state  the  fact  that  the  Cyclamen 
delights  in  being  grown  near  to  the  glass,  and  also  that 
it  prospers  thoroughly  only  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
bottom-heat.  Those  cheap  low  span-roofed  houses, 
which  are  so  much  employed  by  the  caterers  of  the 
plants  for  our  great  metropolitan  markets,  are  just  the 
things  required  to  do  this  plant  justice,  as  well  as  10  out 
of  every  15  of  all  other  decorative  subjects.  Yet  aU 
our  large  ducal  and  other  establishments  seem  to  be 
totally  without  such  models  of  convenience.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  by  far  too  much  attention,  on  the 
part  of  those  designing  gardens,  is  given  to  the  oma- 
tal  element,  say  in  filling  out  a  certain  piece  of 
ground,  or  in  the  external  appearance  of  any  given 
structure,  than  to  the  internal  working  arrangements. 
The  former,  no  doubt,  is  very  desirable  in  the  case  of 
conservatories  and  show-houses  of  a  permanent  character, 
but  structures  of  a  more  suitable  nature,  for  growing 
stuff  to  furnish  them,  shou' 
provided  in  fitting  positic 
labour  under  the  burden  of  inconveniences,  and  have 
not  proper  means,  should  keep  their  seedling  Cycla- 
mens in  the  same  small  pots  until  the  early  spring,  and 
may  then  have  some  hopes  of  making  a  good  advance. 
Pay  careful  attention  to  young  seedling  Herbaeeoits  Cal' 
csolarias,  which  should  now  be  attaining  to  a  readily 
discernible  size.  Immediately  the  plants  become  large 
enough  to  handle  well,  prick  them  out  into  light, 
rich  soil,  subsequently  taking  care  to  place  them  in 
a  cool,  shady  situation.  Water  them  with  care, 
so  that  none  may  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
or  too  wet.  Old  plants  of  Cinerarias  which  have 
been  turned  out  on  to  a  cool  shady  border  should 
now  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  the  young  shoots 
or  cuttings  potted  off  singly.  Place  them  then  into 
a  cool  frame,  the  bottom  of  which  is  composed  of 
cinder  ashes,  under  a  north  wall  ;  keep  them  weU 
watered  and  with  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  air  for  the 
first  week  or  two,  unless,  indeed,  the  weather  prove 
cool  and  moist,  when  more  may  be  freely  allowed. 
Conservatories  which  from  any  cause,  such  as  the 
absence  of  the  family,  &c. ,  may  not  require  to  be  kept 
constantly  gay,  and  in  which  large  specimen  plants  are 
grown  in  open  borders,  should  now  have  copious 
syringings  within.  This  will  afford  very  material  aid 
to  all  such  inmates.  Those  who  may  have  turned  out- 
of-doors  any  choice  plants  will  haxe  to  calculate  a 
little,  if  the  moist,  dripping  weather  present  while  I 
am  writing  continues,  as  to  whether  harm  is  not 
likely  to  accrue  to  them  through  being  constantly  too 
wet  at  the  root. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Take  advantage  now  of  the  duration  of  sunlight, 
to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth  to  all  plants  in  forcing- 
houses,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  advantages  are 
exceedingly  transitory,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  fully  availing  ourselves  of  a  favourable 
opportunity.  Give  air  freely,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  outer  weather,  but  close  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Feed  the  roots  of  fruiting  Pines  freely  with  proper 
manure-water,  and  so  encourage  by  every  means  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  each.  In  Early 
Vineries,  the  wood  must  now  be  induced  to  ripen  off. 
It  mil  be  well,  therefore,  to  remove  every  symptom 
of  fresh  growth,  and,  by  gradually  inuring  the  Vines 
to  night  air,  to  induce  a  perfect  state  of  rest.  To 
further  the.se  views,  some  means  must  be  devised  to 
throw  off  all  moisture  from  superficial  rains  from  out- 
side Vine  borders.  Apply  a  moderate  amount  of 
artificial  warmth  to  vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing, during  all  inclement  weather.  Keep  Muscats 
ripening  at  any  stage  in  a  good  high  temperature, 
increasing  it  as  they  proceed  with  the  final  swelling  and 
the  ripening  process.  With  Muscats  it  is  only  by  a 
high  temperature  that  good  flavour  is  possible,  hence 
it  must  be  used  with  freedom.  Be  careful  to  keep 
down  red  spider  upon  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  which 
have  done  fruiting  ;  to  accomplish  which  give  a  good 
"  ""  Use  other  means  to  get  the 
thoroughly  ripened,  that  the  lights  may  be 
removed  bodily  at  the  earliest  possible  time.     MeIon.i 
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which  are  ripening  their  fruits  must  neither  be  watered 
nor  shaded,  and  all  the  air  possible  must  be  aflorded, 
in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  of  a  good  tem- 
perature within. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Hollyhocks  will  now  be  commencing  to  bloom,  so 
that,  where  fine  blooms  are  required  for  any  special 
purpose,  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back, 
and  the  plants  be  supplied  with  manure-water.  Thin 
out  the  shoots  somewhat  upon  Dahlias,  selecting  those 
which  exhibit  a  greater  proportion  of  bloom-buds  to 
remain.  Fasten  them  firmly  to  the  stakes,  so  that  they 
may  escape  all  danger  from  injury  by  wind-storms. 
Earwigs  must  be  also  entrapped  by  the  customary 
means  of  elevating  small  flower-pots  containing  Moss 
upon  the  stakes,  or  by  thrusting  old  Broad  Bean  stalks 
amongst  the  foliage,  which  latter  method  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  unsightly.  Prick  out  seedling  Queen  and 
Brompton  Stocks  into  sheltered  seed-beds,  and  by  these 
means  endeavour  to  insure  stiff,  sturdy  stuff,  the  better 
to  stand  through  the  future  winter.  Prune  off  all 
young  side  shoots  or  suckers  from  Neapolitan  or  other 
choice  Violets,  particularly  such  as  are  being  grown  on 
for  lifting  in  the  autumn  to  bloom  in  pots.  Remove 
the  old  decaying  or  seedy  remains  from  off  border  plants, 
and  cut-in  any  kind  of  Hardy  Shrubs  which  are  unduly 
exceeding  their  limits. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Too   much  importance  cannot  be   attached  to    the 
fact,  that  the  sooner  all  Strawberry  plants  intended  for 
forcing  fill  their  pots  with  roots  the  better. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

I  referred  some  weeks  back  to  the  desirability  of 
sowing  seeds  of  Rosette  and  Little  Pixie  Coleworts. 
Let  the  plants  now  be  planted  out  thickly,  or  not 
more  than  from  lo  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  form  nice  compact  heads,  from  the 
early  winter  frosts  away  into  the  more  youthful  weeks 
of  the  incoming  year,  often  proving  very  useful  at  a 
time  when  this  kind  of  vegetable  is  frequently  not  over- 
abundant. Proceed  with  the  earlhing-up  of  the  earliest 
rows  of  Celery,  taking  care  to  remove  all  old  leaves 
and  the  young  side  shoots,  which  generally  form  freely 
at  their  base.  Make  yet  another  sowing  of  Peas  by 
way  of  a  chance  crop.  Let  the  variety  be  an  early 
kind.  I  have  found  the  not  over-early  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
do  well  during  very  cold  nights,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  with  but  moderately  sunny  days.  Remove 
all  old  Peas,  Broad  Beam,  &c.,  immediately  they  cease 
to  afford  a  supply,  and  plant  out  varieties  of  winter 
vegetables  in  their  room  without  delay.  In  light 
soils,  Broccoli  and  all  similar  crops  will  do  better 
following  these  (giving  the  ground  a  good  surface 
hoeing  only)  than  they  will  in  many  cases  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil's  when  it  has  been  freshly  dug  and  manured. 
The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  very  stifi", 
heavy  soils.    W.  E. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Aristolochias.  One  of  the  Editors  of  this  journal 
being  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  species 
of  .Aristolochia,  would  feel  indebted  to  any  correspon- 
dents who  will  kindly  furnish  him  with  fresh  flowers  of 
any  species  they  may  have  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
may  be  sent  by  post  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Books  :  W.  B.  Williams'  "  Orchid  Grower's  Manual," 
4th  ed. ,  will  probably  suit  you  well. 

Capek  Spurge;:  Mrs.  c'  and  others.  This  is  the 
Euphorbia  Lathyris.  and  is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature 
that  we  strongly  recommend  our  correspondents  not  to 
try  its  edible  qualities.  We  presume  the  name  Caper 
has  been  given  from  a  superficial  resemblance  of  the 
seed-vessel  to  the  buds  of  the  true  Caper,  Cappa: 
spinosa. 

Fairy-ring  Fungi  :  A.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
these  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  impregnated  with  the  spaw 
We  should  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so  in  most  cases,  i 
tliey  produce  abundant  crops  of  Marasmius  Oreades, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  our  esculent  Fungi.  They  have 
been  peculiarly  abundant  this  year,  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  have  yielded  little  or  no  catsup,  even  from  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  the  Fungi.  M.  J.  D. 

Insects  :  H.  G.  The  Vine-leaf  sent  is  swarming  with 
hundreds  of  the  just  hatched  young  of  the  Vine  coccus 
(C.  vitis).     Look  carefully  over  the  stems,  and  pick  off 


to  British  Queen,  but  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  name 
any  Pea  without  seeing  it  growing,  or  being  able  to 
compare  it  with  others. — E.  N.  Yours  is  a  variety  of 
the  Sugar  Pea,  which,  as  you  say,  is  a  delicious  vege- 
table.    It  is  no  novelty. 

Pelargonium  :  T.  W.  Not  equal  to  several  already  in 
cultivation,  of  which  Jean  Sisley  and  Wellington  may 
be  cited  as  examples. 

Removing  Plants  :  Old  Subscriber.  Strictly  speaking, 
no,  unless  by  special  agreement,  or  unless  you  are  in 
the  trade. 


1 

ML. 
M 

NICATIONS     Re 

-D.  T.  F.-R. 
-T.  D.-J.  H 

-J.«S. 

p.   G.— F.  W. 

:J-  J.  N.- 


Barhets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.^Aug.  4. 
The  markets  have  been  generally  well  attended  during 
the  past  week,  and  supplies  have  been  fairly  kept  up, 
prices  remaining  nearly  stationary.  Another  large  cargo 
of  West  India  Pines  has  passed  under  the  hammer  this 
week,  realising  rather  more  money.  The  Potato  trade  is 
very  heavy,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  the  next  month,  the 
disease  having  shown  itself  in  Lincolnshire  as  well  as  in 
the  west  of  England. 


Apples,   per  \  sieve  . .    to  3  o 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  8  0  toi2  0 

3rapes,  per  lb.       ..16-60 

Peaches,  per  doz.  ..  8  0—200 

Lemons,  per  100    ..   8  0  — la  0 

Pine-apples,  per  lb.    2  6  —  s  0 

Nectarines,  per  doz.  4  0  — 10  0    Strawberries,  p.  lb.  0  6  —  16 

Vegetables. 

s.d.    s.d. 

s.d.     s.d 

Asparagus,p.  bundle  40—60 

Horse  Radish,p. bun.  3  0  to  5  0 

Beet,  per  doz.          ..20  —  30 

Lettuces,  per  score..  09—16 
—  FrenchCos.each  09—.. 

Parsley,  p.  bunch..  04 -06 

Celery,  red,  p.  bun.    16-20 

Radishes,  round,  per 

Cucumbers,  each    ..09—10 

Rhubarb,  p.  bundle    03—06 

Gooseberries,        per 

Spinach,  perbushel    26—30 

Turnips,  p.  bunch..  04-09 

Potatos  (good  samples! ,  New  Round,  ts.  to  loi.  ;    Kidneys. 

8s.  to  lar.  per  cwt. 

'HE  ACME   GARDEN    FRAME   and    GROUND 

he  most  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 


EXHIBITORS  of  CUT   FLOWERS,    GRAPES, 
CUCUMBERS,SALADS,&c.,  will  find  CHAPMAN'S  PATENT 
VENTILATED  WATER  TUBE  CASES  the  best  now  in  use,  either 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG  MATS   arc  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
]AS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street.  Shoreditch,  London. 


One  Penny  per  Square  Yard. 

lANNED    GARDEN    NETTING,   for  Garden 

purposes,  such  as  Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds,  Blossom  from 
r  Frosts,  &c.  W"'  ■  -       - 

HOOPER 


NEW   TWINE   NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  4^.  per 
yard  ;  )i  mesh,  2  yards  wide,  %d.  per  yard.     PIE.XAGON  NET- 
TING.  76  mesh  to  square  inch,  4;^/  per  square  yard.      Repaired 
TANNED    NETTING,   t%d-   per  yard,   2   yards  wide.     RABBIT 
NETS,  FISHING  NETS.  BIRD  NETS.    See  List,  post  free. 
W.  CULLINGFORD,  Forest  Gale,  London,  E. 


Caution  to  Gardeners.- When  you  ask  for 

QAYNOR  AND  COOKE'S  WARRANTED  PRIZE 
O  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark    SAYNOR,   also    the  Corporate    Mark,   Obtain 


genuine  onu,  and  which  has  cause 

them  of  Knives  which  were  not  i 

make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  be 


^01 


Ithe 


-like 


ly 
ollen  bodies  of  the  females  with  their  white 
covering,  and  burn   them.     Leaves  also 


the  state  of  that  sent  should  be  picked  off  and  1 
/.  O.   W. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  H.  IV.  C.  Pelargonium  fulgidum, 
the  parent  of  P.  ardens  and  many  other  varieties. — 
G.,  Bath.  This  is  not  Abies  Hookeriana.  but  Abies 
grandis,  Auct.  A.M.— J.  Lad.  The  Wig  Plant,  Rhus 
Cotinus.— 7o/;«  L.  .i^morpha  fruticosa.— i5.  W/'.  Lastrea 
tenericaulis,  alias  Polypodium  trichodes.  —  VV.  R., 
Lanoport.  Blechnum  occidentale  and  Aloe  prolifera.— 
Rnsticiis.  Hypericum  Androsffimum.—.^.  G.  Ononis 
ar\ensis,  Rest  Harrow.- 

New  Peas:  W.  /Carle.  So  numerous  are  the  new 
varieties  of  Peas,  and  so  slight  the  differences  between 
them,  that  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an 
opinion  ;  nevertheless  we  can  give  an  excellent  character 
of  the  sample  of  Evershed's  West  .Surrey  Marrow,  the 
pods  of  which  are  well  filled  and  the  Fc.'is  of  excellent 
flavour.  Evershed's  Dwarf  Munsled  Marrow  is  also  a 
fine  sort,  but  in  our  opinion  not  equal  to  the  other. 

Pea  ;  C.  M.  Your  Pea  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
"       "  ■       '  *  ■  ■   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 

g  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE   DAMP  ir.  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c. .  fron 
Decay.       Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the   Silicate    ZopisSc 


greenhouse,  &c.,  may  be  easily,  cheaply,  and  ouickly  made  with  them 

by  an  amateur.     Four  hundred  feet  can  be  firmly  glazed  or  unglazed  in 

one  hour.     Drawings.  &c..  for  i  stamp,  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

THOMAS  A.  BICKLkv,  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham. 


SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSE  for  SALE,  rs  feet  by 
8  feet,  strong  framework,  best  glass,  and  finished  within  a  year. 
Cost  /25,  and  is  offered  for  £\^. 
Apply,   by  letter  only,  to  R.  S..  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C.  ; 


SEWAGE  CART  and   IRON  FENCING  for  SALE, 
equal  to  new.— The  Cart   is  iron,  with  a  Pump  and   Hose,  by 
which  Cesspools  are  emptied.     The  Fencing,  .^40  yards;  ' ■ 

^'^'  ^The  GARDENER^ ■The  cfrimge,''suUo'n,  Su 


w 


ANTED, 


Practical    WORKING    FOREMAN 

Vines  arc  grown  extensively  both  in  Borders 


Thinning  Grapes,  and  Stopping  the  Shoots  of  V 

of  Plants,  as  well  as  being  a  thorough  good 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  particularly  ch 
Plant  Stock  for  Sale  to  the  Trade.    To  live  on  t 

MEREDl'fHVThe^Vines'arl,  GaSon^neaM.iverpooI. 


■ry-ANTED, 

V  V  Pine-apple 
London.  W.  A  liberal  salai 
thorougtily  understands  ihi 
Apply  first  to  Mr.  JONES  a 


WANTED,  a  steady,  active  young  single  Man,  as 
FOREMAN,  in  a  small  Market  Garden.  He  must  be  able  to 
;akc  the  Management  of  Early  Vineries,  and  have  some  Knowledge 
jfthe  Management  of  Pines.~H.  H.,  Post  Office,  Twickenham. 


To  Gardeners  and  Otliers. 

WANTED,  by  the  ROMFORD  BURIAL  BOARD. 
a  respectable  MAN,  married,  without  children.— The  Man  and 

the  Board.  The  Woman'  will  have  to  wash  the  surplices  and  keep 
the  chapels  clean,  and  to  do  any  additional  work  which  may  be 
required.  Salary  i8j.  per  week,  with  the  occupation  of  the  Lodge. — 
Applications,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  candidates,  sta.ting  qualifica- 


WANTED,  as  FARM  SERVANT,  an  active. 
intelligent  Man,  to  Superintend,  and  Assist  in  Working,  a 
gentleman's  Small  Farm,  mostly  grass  land.  He  must  have  had 
lonsidcrable  experience  in  a  similar  situation,  and  be  willing  to  make 
limself  generally  useful,  and  able  to  Keep  Accounts.    A  married  Man, 


A.  HENDERSOl^-.Sio 


irsery,  Thornton  Heath,  Surre) 


-Apply  I 


NURSERY  CLERK.— James  Dickson  &  Sons 
REQUIRE,  for  their  Nurseries,  a  thoroughly  rcspecteble  and 
competent  CLERK,  accustomed  to  Correspond,  and  who  has  filled  a 
similar  situation  in  a  large  general  Nursery.  State  age,  and  all 
particulars  as  to  experience,  salary  expected,  &c. — ''  Newton " 
Nurseries,  Chester.  


w 


Co'vnna.n,  jcc. 

ANTED,  for  a  Gentleinan's  place,  a  MAN 
i  WIFE.— The  Man  to  Milk,  attend  to  the  Cows  and  I 
his  Wife  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  Laundry ;  both  1 
ghly  qualified  for  the  work,  and  have  the  hig 
dations.-Mr.  THOMAS    LAUDER,  Appleby    Hall, 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


HENDERSON 


orth  of  England  Nu 


WILLIAM  bTOCKWELL,  age  32,   tnametl,  with 

four    children,     REQUIRES    a  good    situation   as    HEAD 

GARDENER.-For    particulars,    apply  to    JABEZ   J.    CHATER, 
'■■    "'                 Cambridge. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  capable 
of  making  Improvements  or  Relaying-out.  Excellent  references 
from  present  employer.— A-  B.,  Post  Ofnce,  Ramsbury,  Wilts. 


G,\RDENER    (Head).— Age  30;    understands  every 

Street.  Dorking,  Surrey. 


G^ 


any   Lady  or  Gentleman 

1  qualified   Gardener. -Age  46, 
trustworthy  Man,  ofmanyyeare  experience;  good 


.  Pollard,  Caterham 


.m  \'aney. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,   married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  understands   the    profession    in  all  branches;  good 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family  ;  under- 
stands Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Wife  small  Dairy  if  required.  Leaving  through  change  of 
Establishment.       Excellent    characler.-F.    TESTER,     Hurimgham 


GARDENER    (HeadJ.— Age  28:   has  had  J4  years" 
practical  experience  in  first-clas;  "    '  t-l     -- 

understands  the  Cultivation  of  \'ines,  1 


\\n'^.     Can  be  highly  i 


iRDENER   (Head),    to    any   Lady  or  Gentleman 

requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.— Has 
eat  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 


Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  also  Dinner-tab 
S^^J^onh  sfree't,  EfgwaTe  Road,  London.  W 


:  Decorations,  &c.- 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

("<  ARDENER    (Head).  —  First-class    character   and 
T  abilities       Eight  years'  experience  in  good  establishments    in 
England,  the  last  four  as  General  Foreman  iti  present  situation,  where 


especially  Grapes. 


'ARDENER    (Head).— The    Advertiser,    a    young 

r  Man,  single,  possessed  of  a  good  education,  wishes  for  an  engage- 
it  in  the  above  capacity.     He  has  had  a  thorough  cxpenence,  in 


:  Decorations  and  other  Indoor  Floi 


Age  30, 1 


-T.  MASLIN,28,  Ne- 


'ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  38,  married. 

r    one   child  ;     thoroughly    experienced    and    energetic.    Good 
Tences.— R.  S.,  Post  Ofhce,  Crawley  Down,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


VJT  Thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines. 
Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Unexceptionable  character  from  last 
situation.— J.  S.,  19,  Hill  Street.  Leamington  Spa. 


I  ARDENER  (Under)  in  a   Nobleman's  or  GenUe- 

r  man's  Family.— A  steady,  intelligent  young  Man,  who  has  had 
r^^R^igg!  LmcoVnrhire. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Otbera, 

PROPAGATOR    (Hard    and    Soft-wooded).— Age 
28 ;  has  had  good  experience  in  Grafting  Roses,  Rhododc"'' 

fitc.     Good  references.- W.  H.,  22,  Cyril  Street,  Northampton. 


AILIFF    (Working).  — Respectable,    middle-aged, 

married,  no  family ;  Wife  can  take  charge  of  Poultrj-  or  Dairj-. 


I  Post  Office,  Crowmarsh, 
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MR.  TAMES  FRASER  (of  the  late  Firm  of 
J.  Si  I.  Fraser.  Lea  Bridge  Ruad),  undertakes  HORTICUL- 
TURAL Valuations  of  every  description.  SALES  by 
AUCTION. &C.-Mavlands  Farm,  Romford,  Esse«,  E. 


Prize  BerksUre  Figs. 

MR.  GRIGGS,  the  Winner  at  the  Esse.x  Agricultural 
Show  at  Romford  Qune  15  and  16,  1871)  of  Four  First  Prizes, 
Four  Second   Prizes,  and   Four  Commendations,    has  some  of   the 
PRIZE  PIGS,  and  some  first-rate  BOARS  and  SOWS,  for  SALE. 
Oaklands,  Romford. 


10  BE  LET,  GARDENS,  PINERIES,  VINERIES, 

and  PEACH  HOUSES,    well  stocked,  and  fitted  up  with  the 
,  extendmg  over  one  Cheshire  acre  of  land,  of 
overed  witT.  Glass. 
SIGH  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  Wigan. 


r°d''e'n'.  &Sc' 


To  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 
GENTLEMAN   has  a    FREEHOLD    ARABLE 

FIELD  of  THREE  ACRES,  adjoinine  his  property,  which  he 
not  require,  and  is  prepared  to  LET  it  for  the  above  purposes, 
to  Build  a  Cottage   Residence  on  the  ground— granting   a   suffici- 


k'ALLAN'CE,    GALLANCE, 
FARMS,  together  with  the  Manor  House,  J 
''.  Farm  Buildings,  ; 


rc  Land. 
WARREN    HOUSE 
House,  Cottages, 


To  the  Seed  Trade, 
QEED  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the. 

KJ  South  of  Scotland,  for  SALE,  with  or  without  a  small  Nursery 
Tt  has  been  long  established,  has  a  good  connection,  and  may  be 
greatly  extended.  Goodwill  and  in-going  easy.  Satisfactory  reasons 
will  be  given  (or  relinquishing  the  business.  The  Premises  are  new 
and  commodious,  and  the  situation  is  good.  To  an  energetic  Person 
with  a  small  Capital,  this  is  altogether  an  excellent  opening. 

For  particulars  apply  to  SEEDSMAN,  Mr.  Thomson's,  19,  Yardley 
Street,  Exmouth  Street,  Clerkenwell. 


To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

'PO  BE  SOLD,  or  LEASED  for  a  term  of  Years,  on 

X  advantageous  terms,  the  OSBORNE  PARK  NURSERIES, 
dose  to  Potter's  Bar  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway,  where  Coals 
are  delivered  direct  from  the  North,  and  easy  of  access  to  Covei 
Garden  Market.  The  Nursery  occupies  about  2  acres  of  ground,  c 
the  high  road,  and  contains  a  Dwelling  House,  Foreman's  Coltag 
Stable,  Sheds,  and  15  Glass  Houses,  fitted  up  with  Hot-water  Boile 


,  London,  E.G. 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  RE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the 
LEASES,  with  possession,  of  the  old  established  and  well 
known  CHISWICK  NURSERIES,  comprising  a  substantial  14- 
roomed  Dwelling-house,  with   Seed   Shop  and  Offices  annexed,  two 

heated  with  hot-water  piping,  with  the  whole  of  the  choice  Stove  and 

general   Nursery  Slock.      Held   under   two 


cropped  wit 


PROTHEROE 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

In  Bankruptcy. 
rpo    BE    SOLD,    by   PUBLIC    AUCTION,    at    the 

-i-  Establishment  of  M.  Emilc  Vmcke-Haybrecsc,  Nurser\man,  of 
Scheepsdalc-lcz-Brugcs.  Belgium,  on  MONDAY,  August  7,  and  fol- 
lowing days,  at  10  o'Clock,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Philippe  dc 
Groot,  Nurseo'man,  Stcenbrugge,  and  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  Bruges,  a  large  quantity  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  other  PLANTS,  consisting  of  about  32,000  Palms, 
4000  Dracaenas.  100  Cycas  rcvoluta,  22,000  Camellias  (single),  5000 
Camellias  (double),  5000  Laurels,  3000  Laurustinus,  12  Phormium 
tenax  (variegated),  300  Araucaria  excelsa  in  varieties;  a  fine  collection 
"      * Bonapartcas,   Pandanads,   Yuccas,    hardy    Conifers,   &c 


,  Stecnbrugge, 


application  to  M.  DE  C 


J  of  Co 


Bosworth  House,  Hinckley. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.    THOMAS    and    GEORGE    HARROLD 
are   instructed  by  the   Executor  of  the  late  T.  Goadby,   Esq.. 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  resi:rve,  on  TUESDAY,  August 
-'--'■       -  o'clock  precisely,  the "" 


SDAY,  August  8. 

e  COLLECTION 

rising  Begonias,  Eucharis,  Francisceas, 
ixoras,  romsciiias,  Kivmas  ;  FOLIAGE  PLANTS—Alocasias, 
Anthurium,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Dracatnas,  Marantas.  Pandanus, 
•>.-..._-.      .     .  .  .  .    .    .EjjoTIC  FERNS, 


STOVE  PLANT 


lNG™nd^S^i 


grammas,  and  a  few  ORCHIDS;  FRUITI 
PINES,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  FIG  TREES  and 
m  pots;   CAMELLIAS,  and  a  large   quantity  of  GREEN' 
and  BEDDING  PLANTS  in  pots. 


by  S.  RUCKER,  Esq.,  at  WANDSWC 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.    Veitch    &    Sons,    who    have    purchased    the    entire 
COLLECTION,  to   offer  for  SALE  by   AUCTION,  at  his  Great 


Rooms,  38.   King   Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY     August  8    and  9,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely 
ach  day,  the  first  portion  of  the  above  magnificent  lot  of  Plants, 


Odontoglossum  trium 
CattleyaRuckcri 
„        Devoniensis 


OncidiL 


Dcndrobium  thyrsiflorum 
Masdevallias,   splendid   plants  of 

Odontoglossum  Alcxandrac,  mag- 
nificent varieties 
Cymbid[um    cbumcum,    splendid 

,  probably  the  largest 


coerulca.  in  fine  healil 
lopsis  amabilis,  Schi 
and  grandiflora,verj'si 


Dcndrobium  Wardi 

„  nobile  pendulum 

Vaiida  insignis  (true)  [  Plcione  humile,  Wa 

Lalia  anceps  Dawsoni  Lagenana,  in  fine 

Oncidium  Rogersii  La:lia  elcgans,  the  I 

„         Marshall!  I      &c. 

All  the  Plants  are  in    fine  condition,  and  many  ai 
bloommg. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 


fORCHlDstjusta 
Plants,  including  many  c"^   " 


;  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M^ 


Important  Sbortbom  Sales. 


the  following  HERDS  of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORNS, 
several  of  which  are  of  a  very  first-class  character  :— 
WEDNESDAY,  August   23.— The  celebrated  and  6rst-class  HERD 

bred  by  the  late  fhos.  Barnes,  Esq..  at  VVESTLAND,  Kells,  Co. 

Meath,  Ireland.    The  small  select  HERD,  the  property  of  R.  W. 

Reynell,  Esq.,  will  be  SOLD  at  the  same  time  and  place 
FRIDAY,  August  ac.— The  entire  and  first-class  HERD  bred  by 

I.  G.  Grove,  Esq.,  at  CASTLE  GROVE,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 
TUESDAY,  September  i2.-At   BROCKTON  HOUSE,  Eccleshall, 


stanordsnire,  Mr,  1  nor 
THURSDAY,  September 


;  HERD. 


HERD, 


WORTH  PARK,  Wotlon-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire 
FRI  DAY,  September  22._The  first-class  herd  at  CHAPEL  BRAMl 

TON,  Northampton,  the  property  of  J.  N.  Eeasley,  Esq. 
TUESDAY,    September  26.-About  FORTY  HEAD,    belonging  I 

W.  Ashbumer,  Esq  ,  at  NETHERHOUSES,  Ulverstone. 
JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  Regent  Street,  W— July 


M 


Holker  Hall,  Lancashire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 
R.  STRAFFORD  has  the  honour  to  announce  for 

AUCTION^  without   rcsene,   on  WEDNESDAY, 
a  very  choice  Selection  from  the  renowned  Holker 


Amongst  thera  will  be  found  some  Oxfords,  Wild  Eyes,  Blanche, 
Cleopatra,  Asia,  and  other  famed  Kirklevington  tribes.  The  young 
stock  are  chiefly  by  Grand  Duke  loth  (21,848),  and  Grand  Duke  17th 
(24,064).     Baron  Oxford  4th  {2%,^So),  of  the  "  '  '  "      "    " 

purchasers  of  first-class  Shorthorns 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  applici 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W  ; 
DREWRY,  Holker  House,  Grangc-in  Cartmel,  Lancashi 


r  had  or 
;,    London, 


M 


Keaumont  Grange,  Lancaster. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

STRAFFORD     has    received    instructions    t( 

_..jounce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  Beau 
Grange,  near  Lancaster,  on  TH  U  RSD  AY',  September  7  next  (t  h 
jllowing  the  Sale  at  Holker  Hall),  a  choice  selection  of  BULLS 
S,  and  HEIFERS,  from  Mr.  W.  W,  Slye's  Herd,  principally  c 


nd  Fawsle: 


Mr.''sL^E,°Bea'u'm 

13,  Euston  Square,  Londoi 


:,  Lancaster; 
l.W. 


f  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 


KUmow,    near    Wlgton,    Ciunberlaad. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to .  intimate  that  he 
instructed  to  announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  witho 
reserve,  on  FRIDAY,  Septembers  next,  at  Killhow,  about  FIF1 
HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORTHORNS,  belonging  to  J.  P.  Fost( 
Esq.,  that  have  been  selected  and  bred  with  the  greatest  care  frc 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  and  pure  strains  of  blood,  to  which  ha 
been  used  Bulls  of  the  first  class.  17th  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,99 
from    the   fanied  Holker  Herd,  is  now  in    service,  and  the  you 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  shortly  be  issued,  and  may  be  h 
on  application  to  Mr.  TURNER,  Killhow,  ncarWigton,  Cumberlan 
or  oi^  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


WIRRAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.-The 
ANNUAL  SHOW  of  HORSES,  HORNED  STOCK, 
SHEEP.  PIGS,  POULTRY,  DOGS,  IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  will  be 
held  at  Birkenhead,  on  AUGUST  30.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUG.  S. 

Further  particulars.  Schedules,  fie,  on  appl 
W.M.  HENDERSON,  Jun.,  j,  Market  Cross, 


Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops,  1871. 

THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE     and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE   for  SATURDAY,  August  12, 
will  contain  a  FULL  and  TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  cfONDI- 
TION  of  the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Price  si. ;  post  free,  sKd. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    4r,  Wellington   Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1871. 

AN  inferior  crop  of  Wheat,  a  very  good  crop 
of  Barley,  an  average  crop  of  Oats,  and 
crops  of  Beans  and  Peas  which  never  promised 
better,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former 
already,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  will  most  pro- 
bably before  harvest,  have  disappointed  e.vpecta- 
tion  ; — This  is  the  report  (upon  the  whole)  of  our 
correspondents,  whose  returns  we  publish  in  the 
following  pages.  Comparing  them  by  the  mere 
classification  and  addition  of  their  returns,  we 
have  the  following  result : — 


Over-average 
Under  average 


\Vhcat. 

Barley.      Oats. 

■1 1  i: 

228       233 

Beatts.  i 

96 

s 

225 

>56 

Comparing  the  above  with  the  returns  for 
1870,  which  was  not  a  good  year,  though  it 
turned  out  better  than  was  expected,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  year's  produce  is  upon 
the  whole  inferior. 

The  following  were  the  figures  for  last  year  : — 
Crop  Retirns-Harvest,  1870. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 
=5 

Peas. 

Over  average       . . 
UndT/lverage    ■.'. 

67 
40 

55 
57 

6 
93 

6? 
16 

Total      .. 

"3 

■  20 

.0.     1        8, 

Owing  to  the  var)'ing  number  of  our  corre- 
spondents in  1870  and  1871,  respectively,  these 
figures  cannot  be  compared  at  a  glance.  We 
therefore  reduce  them  to  their  percentage  values 
in  another  Table  : — 

Crop  Retl'rns— Harvests  1870  and  1871. 


Over  average 
Under  average 


Over  average 
Under  average 


Wheat.    Barley. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
Wheat  crop  of  the  current  year  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  1870,  and  whereas  that  turned 
out  better  than  was  expected,  this,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  turn  out  so  well  as  its  present 
appearance  leads  us  to  e.\pect.  A  wet  summer — ■ 
cold  wet  summer  as  we  may  call  that  of  1871 — 
is  certain  to  disappoint  expectations  of  seed  pro- 
duce ;  and  that  will  be  our  lot  this  year. 

Cattle  food  of  all  kinds  promises  to  be 
abundant.  Mangels,  indeed,  do  not  prosper  in 
such  weather  as  we  have  had,  but  Turnips  of  aU 
kinds  were  never  better,  and  grass  is  plentiful, 
though  hay  has  been  badly  made.  The  wet 
season  is  producing  its  usual  effect  in  an  early 
development  of  the  Potato  disease. 


It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  this  cold 
and  wet  season,  there  were  not  indications  of 
disease  in  some  of  our  cereals.  At  present,  as 
far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Wheat  is  free  from 
mildew,  though  there  are  indications  on  the 
stem  which  threaten  an  attack  should  mild 
and  wet  weather  succeed  to  the  present  clima- 
tic conditions.  We  have,  however,  received 
from  two  sources  ears  of  Barley  attacked  by  a 
disease,  which,  according  to  the  accompany- 
ing reports,  seems,  unless  limited  to  a  small 
area,  likely  to  be  very  disastrous.  In  the  first 
case  the  inside  of  the  grain  is  mottled  and  tinged 
with  pink,  a  colour  which  extends  to  the  glumes, 
on  which  it  is  far  more  permanent  than  in  the 
seed.  This  tint  is  not  uncommon  in  diseased 
cereals  ;  it  is  often  very  conspicuous  in  Indian 
Corn,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  purely  chemical 
change,  consequent  on  disease  from  various 
causes.  In  the  other  case,  which  was  forwarded 
to  us  from  Northamptonshire,  where  the  pecuhar 
condition  is  said  to  prevail  largely  in  certain 
districts,  the  stem  is  often  streaked  with  dark 
lines,  not  caused  by  Fungi,  as  might  at  first  be 
suspected,  but  where  the  component  cells  are 
gorged  with  brown  inspissated  matter — as  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  many  instances  of 
vegetable  pathology — the  knots  are  all  more 
or  less  diseased,  and  in  consequence  the 
supply  of  nutriment  has  been  cut  off,  and 
the  grain  in  various  stages  of  development  has 
perished.  These  knots,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
are  not  attacked  by  Septoria  nodosum,  which  is 
sometimes  destructive  to  Wheat.  At  least,  if 
such  is  the  case,  the  Fungus  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  any  traces  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  glumes  are  brown,  also  the  grain  itself, 
especially  where  it  was  in  an  early  stage  of 
growth  discoloured,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  mould,  the  threads  in  part  being 
brown  and  belonging  to  some  species  of  Macro- 
sporium,  while  in  part  they  are  white,  anasto- 
mosing very  freely,  and  apparently  referable  to 
some  species  of  Fusisporium,  for  we  have  seen 
scarcely  any  fructification.  The  grains  appear 
in  every  case  to  have  been  impregnated,  and 
there  are  abundant  remains  of  pollen  grains  on 
the  still  adhering  stigmas.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  these  Fungi  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  death  of  the  plant,  but  are  mere  after- 
growth, as  is  also  the  case  with  what  appears  on 
the  leaves  under  a  peculiar  form  of  the  common 
Cladosporium  herbarum,  which  appears  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  it  is  possible  for  a 
Fungus  to  grow.  The  stems,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  quite  free  from  any  form  of  rust, 
and  we  can  only  attribute  the  malady  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  weather.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  that  the  lar\'a  of  Cecidomya  is  found 
within  many  of  the  glumes,  but  though  these 
might  impede  the  development  of  the  grain,  they 
would  not  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  In 
every  grain  which  we  examined,  except  one,  the 
young  embryo  was  dead,  even  where  it  was 
considerably  advanced,  and  the  albumen  was 
mottled  as  in  the  case  first  mentioned. 


IOI4 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  Odams  a  libera! 
supply  of  specimens  of  diseased  Wheat  ears  from 
theneighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  entirely  deformed 
by  the  attack  of  a  very  curious  Fungus,  referred 
by  DESMAZlfeRES  to  his  genus  Dilophosporium,* 
the  cylindrical  spores  being  furnished  at  either 
extremity  with  a  little  crest  consisting  of  a  few 
colourless  short  threads.  In  this  case  the 
destruction  is  complete,  as  the  whole  part  of  the 
ear  affected  is  changed  into  a  fungoid  mass.  It 
has  occurred  before  in  this  country,  but  is  very 
rare,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  so. 

The  Peronospora  to  which  the  Potato  murrain 
is  due  is  unusually  prevalent  and  early,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  are  committing  ravages, 
especially  one  amongst  Onions.  M.  J.  B. 

Some  very  important  questions  have  lately 
arisen,  respecting  the  influence  of  artificial  food 
upon  the  health  of  stock.  In  our  report  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  reference  was  made  to  the  losses 
which  have  recently  occurred  among  animals 
which  were  fed  upon  a  "  patent  cake,"  supplied 
by  a  well-known  maker,  whose  name  we  refrain 
from  publishing  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  question  which  is 
before  us  ;  and,  secondly,  because  under  the 
comprehensive  clauses  of  the  law  of  libel, 
journalists  may  be  subjected  to  much  undeserved 
annoyance,  and  entirely  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  in  order  to  prove  that 
no  intentional  injury  was  inflicted  upon  an  in- 
dividual whose  personality  was  in  all  probability 
quite  unknown  to  them. 

The  cake  which  has,  or  which  is  alleged  to 
have,  caused  the  death  of  many  animals — cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs — and  which  certainly  did  destroy 
the  animal  that  was  fed  upon  it  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  has  not  up  to  the  present 
time  been  proved  to  contain  any  deleterious 
ingredient,  and  we  are  aware  of  its  having  been 
used  by  stockowners  for  some  time,  without  any 
ill-effects  upon  the  health  of  their  animals. 
There  is,  therefore,  positive  practical  evidence^ 
and,  inasmuch  as  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature 
has  yet  been  detected,  there  is  also  negative 
chemical  evidence — in  favour  of  the  food.  Against 
it  there  is  now  only  the  fact  that  animals  fed  on 
it  have  died  with  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
blood  poisoning. 

Certain  cattle  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  died  after  having  eaten  the  cake  for 
some  time  :  but  pigs,  which  partook  of  it,  died  in 
a  few  hours.  A  heifer  which  was  fed  on  the 
cake  almost  exclusively,  the  ration  commencing 
at  2  lb.  daily,  and  gradually  increasing  to  8  lb., 
died  suddenly  after  eating  the  food  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  apparently  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience  until  the  day  before  her  death. 
Similar  instances  of  death  occurring  among 
stock  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
cake  ;  no  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  a  complete  inquiry — botanical, 
chemical,  and  experimental — for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  the  constituents  of  the  com- 
pound or  any  of  them  are  essentially  injurious, 
or  become  indirectly  deleterious  to  the  organism 
during  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  undertaken 
the  investigation,  and  with  the  means  at  its 
command  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  exhaustively, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  one  variety  of  food 
which  is  presumed  to  have  done  the  mischief, 
but  other  kinds  which  are  presumed  to  be 
harmless.  It  is  at  present  an  open  question  how 
far  concentrated  food — such. as  linseed-cake  of 
the  best  quality,  for  example — may  be  given 
without  injury  to  the  animal  organism.  That 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  nutriment,  in  a 
condensed  form,  cannot  be  forced  into  the  system 
without  danger,  experience  has  clearly  proved, 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  principles  which  should  guide  the 
stock  feeder  in  his  proceedings. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  so  simple  in  its 
nature  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  The  old 
maxim  which  defines  an  ox  or  sheep  as  a 
table  on  which  fat  and  flesh  may  be  deposited 
ad  libitum,  is  no  longer  orthodox.  Under  the 
high-farming  system  of  the  day,  animals  are 
looked  upon  as  manure-making  machines  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  supplying  meat.  The  question 
often  is,  not  how  much  cake  can  the  animal  body 
appropriate  to  the  formation  of  fat   and  flesh. 


but  what  quantity  can  be  passed  through  the 
alimentary  canal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  problem  is— given  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  capable  of  feeding  one  sheep  to  the  acre, 
what  is  required  to  make  it  carry  10?  The 
answer  is  universally— oilcake  will  do  it  ;  and 
both  science  and  practice  have  sanctioned  the 
assertion,  and  stamped  it  as  true. 

Meanwhile  animals  get  fat,  and  as  the  pastures 
on  which  they  are  kept  become  more  and  more 
luxuriant,  the  whole  system  seems  to  be  a  great 
success  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation  the  losses 
by  sudden  death  among  fattening  aniinals  are 
getting  more  serious  year  after  year  —  splenic 
apoplexy,  black  leg,  and  all  the  forms  of 
"  blood  poisoning "  occur  more  frequently  than 
formerly,  and  every  now  and  then  a  piece  of 
pasture  that  was  once  healthy  land  is  found  to  be 
so  destructive  to  animals  fed  upon  it,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  plough  will  suffice  to  restore  the 
ground  to  its  natural  condition. 

All  these  statements  are  mere  truisms,  and  it 
will  probably  occur  to  each  one  of  our  readers 
that  he  knows  already  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  ;  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  accept  the  conclusions  which  follow  ; 
any  important  change  in  the  received  methods  of 
feeding  stock  are  usually  deprecated,  neverthe- 
less, if  it  be  ascertained  what  proportion  of  con- 
centrated food  the  organism  can  assimilate,  it 
will  be  possible  to  devise  some  method  of 
enriching  the  land  without  poisoning  the  animals 
which  are  pastured  on  it.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
concentrated  food,  but  the  wasteful  abuse  of 
these  compounds  is  not  therefore  admitted  ;  the 
vague  impression  which  is  generally  current,  that 
the  excess  of  aliment  goes  to  enrich  the  manure, 
is  not  entirely  true  :  an  unknown  quantity  remains 
behind  to  undergo  some  changes  which  are  not 
included  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  the 
final  result  of  which  is  poisoning  of  the  blood. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  in  one  of 
quantity  or  quality.  It  is  admitted  that  certain 
kinds  of  cake  contain  ingredients  which  are 
deleterious— other  kinds  are  only  highly  nutritive 
— both  are  capable  of  producing  equally  fatal 
effects  ;  it  should  be  the  province  of  science  to 
indicate  to  the  practical  agriculturist  what  to 
take  and  what  to  avoid,  and  even  to  point  out 
the  limits  beyond  which  the  best  kind  of  con- 
centrated food  becomes  dangerous. 

A  SHORT  supply   of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  sold  at  a  I.r.  advance  on  the  previous 
Monday's  rates,  but  on  Wednesday  some  difiiculty  was 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  rise. At  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  on  Monday  only  choicest  beasts 


The    Show    of    the    Royal   Agricultural 

Society  of  Ireland,  under  the  Presidency  of  H.  R.H. 
the  Pri.nce  of  Wales,  opened  under  very  favourable 
auspices  on  Tuesday  last.  The  ground  selected  for  the 
exhibition  is  at  Ball's  Bridge,  about  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  arrangements  of  the  shedding 
for  the  different  classes  are  on  the  whole  good,  and, 
considering  the  many  difficulties  which  the  executive 
committee  have  had  to  labour  under,  the  exhibition 
may  be  considered  a  success.  The  attendance  on  the 
first  day  was  very  numerous.  The  show-  of  Shorthorns 
was  not  very  extensive,  and,  although  there  were  some 
animals  of  great  merit,  the  average  of  the  animals  shown 
was  rather  below  par.  In  the  class  for  aged  bulls,  Mr. 
Chaloner's  roan  Sovereign,  hitherto  unbeaten  in  Ire- 


land, 1 


>  placed  2d  to  an  English-bred  bull  belonging  t 


Mr.  Cooke,  of  Ballyneal  House,  New  Ross,  County 
Wexford.  The  highly  commended  card  is  attached  to 
a  half-brother  of  SOVEREIGN,  who  is  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Planmore,  Croom,  County  Cork. 
This  bull  was  placed  2d  to  Sovereign  at  the 
last  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
There  was  an  exceedingly  good  class  of  2-year-old 
bulls  shown,  and  the  judges  had  considerable  difiiculty 
in  adjudicating  in  this  class.  Mr.  Moutray,  of  Augh- 
nacloy,  took  1st  prize  with  a  massive  bull ;  Mr. 
Meadows,  of  Wexford,  coming  2d  with  a  beautiful, 
even,  lengthy,  active  animal ;  Mr.  Gumbleton,  of 
Cork,  3d,  with  a  half-brother  of  the  1st  prize 
animal  of  this  class.  The  yearlings  were  more 
numerous,  but  the  quality  of  most  of  the  animals  was 
not  very  good.  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Belfast,  takes  1st 
prize ;  Mr.  Chaloner,  of  Kells,  2d ;  Mr.  Bland,  of 
Abbeyleix,  being  commended.  The  class  of  bull  calves 
was  not  well  filled,  Mr.  Downing,  of  Fermoy,  County 
Cork,  takes  1st  and  2d  prizes.  There  were  a  few  very 
good  female  Shorthorns  shown  amongst  the  young 
animals.  Mr.  Moutray,  of  Aughnacloy,  takes  1st 
place.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  County  Wicklow,  2d.  Mr. 
Moutray  is  successful  again  in  3-year-olds  and  2-year- 
olds.  The  show  of  Herefords,  Devons,  Polled 
Angus,  and  Ayrshires  is  exceedingly  poor,  some 
of  the  classes  being  without  an  entry.  There  is 
a  good  display   of  beautiful  Kerrys  ;   a   native  breed 


which  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  A  very 
large  show  of  sheep  and  some  animals  of  rare 
merit  are  exhibited.  The  class  of  Leicesters  is  well- 
filled,  a  good  many  English-bred  rams  being  shown. 
A  class  for  Border  Leicesters  brings  together  a  splen- 
did collection.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Uppingham,  takes 
1st  prize  in  aged  Leicester  rams,  and  2d  with  a  good 
shearling.  Mr.  Seymour  Mowbray,  of  Mountrath, 
takes  1st  prize  in  shearling  Leicester  rams.  Mr, 
Thomas  Robertson,  of  Alhy,  is  placed  1st  in  Border 
Leicesters.  The  class  for  the  Roscommon  breed  was 
well  filled  with  some  very  splendid  sheep.  This  is  a 
variety  which  seems  deserving  of  care  and  cultivation. 
A  type  seems  to  have  been  set  in  the  breed,  and 
though  coarse-looking  to  those  accustomed  to  the  finer 
Leicester,  they  seem  to  be  a  variety  well  suited  to  a 
damp,  cold  climate.  The  Lincolns  were  a  poor  show ; 
the  chief  entries  were  made  by  Mr.  Caleb  Going,  of 
Tipperary.  The  class  "  Shropshire  and  other  Downs" 
struck  us  as  well  calculated  to  bring  an  incongruous 
assembly  together.  The  time  for  better  classification 
seems  to  have  come,  as  there  is  character  in  most  of 
the  dark  faces  to  entitle  them  to  class  for  each 
variety.  In  rams,  Mr.  Chas.  Wm.  Hamilton  is 
successful,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
sends  some  very  excellent  Southdowns,  takes  a  1st 
prize  with  a  magnificent  pen  of  5  shearling  ewes. 
There  is  a  very  fair  show  of  pigs.  Lord  Clermont 
being  eminently  successful  in  Berkshires.  The  Horse 
Show,  which  is  notably  the  feature  of  the  autumn 
exhibition,  contains  600  entries,  some  of  the  animals 
being  very  good.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  sale  of 
horses  will  be  made  during  the  show.  The  jumping 
will  be  an  attractive  affair,  and  very  good  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  this.  The  classes  of  horses 
for  hunting,  hack,  and  harness  purposes,  are  very 
much  in  excess  of  agricultural  horses.  A  good  expo- 
sitionof  agricultural  implements  is  made,  and  visitors 
to  the  show  seem  to  pay  marked  attention  to  this 
department.  A  full  report,  with  prize  list,  shall  appear 
in  our  next. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  commenced  on  Wednesday,  on 
a  portion  of  Bootham  Stray,  near  the  city  of  York. 
Admirable  arrangements  have  been  made  within  an 
extensive  enclosure  for  the  accommodation  and  display 
of  implements  and  machinery,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  live  stock.  A  junction  siding  has  also  been  made 
from  the  York  and  Scarborough  Railway,  at  which 
trains  set  down  passengers  close  to  the  entrance. 
The  central  situation  of  York,  where  the  meeting  of 
this  Society  is  held  every  five  years,  renders  the 
show  at  that  place  unusually  interesting ;  being 
equally  convenient  for  the  three  Ridings  the  com- 
petition is  also  generally  large  and  always  good. 
On  the  present  occasion  an  unusually  liberal  prize  list 
has  resulted  in  a  most  numerous  entry.  Thus  of  cattle 
we  have  124,  sheep  113,  pigs  107,  horses  409,  and 
wool  7,  amongst  which  A 1 525  is  divided  in  prizes  and 
plate.  From  the  cursory  view  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  take,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising 
the  present  as  one  of  the  best  of  a  long  series  of  York- 
shire shows  which  we  have  attended.  As,  however, 
the  open  judging  of  stock  in  the  ring — a  feature 
adopted  by  the  Royal  from  the  practice  of  the  York- 
shire— was  not  completed  when  our  parcel  was  de- 
spatched, we  are  compelled  to  delay,  till  next  week, 
the  publication  of  the  full  list  of  awards,  and  till  that 
time  we  must  also  defer  our  report  of  the  show  in 
detail.  We  report,  however,  the  following  awards  at 
once  : — In  the  first  class  of  Shorthorn  bulls,  Grindel- 
WALD,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stamper,  of 
Oswaldkirk,  took  the  1st  prize,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's 
Telejiachus  the  2d,  and  Prince  Leopold,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Wetherby,  the  3d.  In  the 
next  class  of  bulls,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three 
years  old,  Mr.  William  Linton's  LORD  IRWIN,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  winner,  came  in  1st, 
Mr.  John  Outhwaite's  Royal  Windsor  2d,  and  Lady 
Pigot's  Bythis  the  3d.  The  bulls  not  exceeding  two 
years  old  were  placed  as  follows  : — 1st,  Sir  G.  Womb- 
well's  Newbrough  3D  ;  Grandee,  the  property  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Reeve,  Grantham,  the  2d  ;  and 
Rory  of  the  Hills,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Mann,  of 
Doncaster,  the  3d.  For  bull  calves,  British  Flag, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Dudding,  of  Wragby,  won  the 
1st  prize  ;  Mr.  Linton's  Leeman  the  2d  ;  and  Major 
Stapylton's  Sundown  the  3d.  Wimlsot's  Butterfly, 
the  property  of  Mr.  James  How,  of  Broughton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, carried  off  the  prize  for  cows  of  any  age,  the 
next  two  places  being  taken  by  Mr.  Outhwaite's 
Vivandicre  and  Mr.  Emmerson's  Janey.  The  prizes 
for  3-year-old  heifers  were  taken  by  Mr.  Foljambe's 
Concc-rl,  Mr.  Tennant's  Daisy,  and  Mr.  Howe's  Vesper 
Qurnt  respectively  ;  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prizes  for 
2-year-oId  heifers  being  awarded  in  the  following 
order— viz.,  Fhra,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Singleton, 
of  Great  Givendale  ;  Fleur-de-lis,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Foljambe,  M.  P.  ;  and  Mr.  Howe's  Verona.  Mr.  J. 
Borton,  of  Barton  House,  Malton,  won  five  prizes  in 
the  shearling  and  aged  Leicester  ram  classes,  the  sixth 
being  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Riley,  of  Kipling  Cotes, 
Beverley.  For  Lincoln  sheep  the  prize-takers  were 
Mr.  T.  Cartwright,  of  Dunstan  Pillar,  Lincoln  ;  Mr. 
R.  Wright,  of  Norton,  Lincoln  j  Messrs.  Dudding, 
Wragby  ;  Mr.  J.  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Clarke,  of  .\shby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford.    For  Shrop- 
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shire  Down  sheep  Lord  Wenlock  won  the  ist  prize 
and  cup,  and  Lord  Wenlock  and  Lord  Chesham 
took  all  the  other  prizes  in  all  the  classes  for 
;  for  pigs 
■s.    R.   E. 

indicate, 


"T^h" 


principal 
alford,   anc 


Shropshire  Downs. 

■were  Mr.  P.  Eden,  of  Salford,'  and  Me 
Duckering  &  Son,  of  Northorpe,  Kirti 
Speaking  generally,  so  far  as  a  first  day  < 
the  meeting  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  c 


the 


rings,  Wolverhampton, 
all  sending  their  "chiefs."  In  the  racing  world,  no 
one  knows  the  horse  of  the  year  till  after  the  Leger  ; 
and,  similarly,  until  the  Yorkshire  show  is  over,  it 
would  be  premature  to  say  where  the  best  horse, 
hack  or  hunter,  or  the  best  Shorthorn,  is  to  be  found. 
The  only  thing  doubtful  connected  with  the  show 
has  been  the  weather.  After  a  month  of  showers, 
confidence  has  not  certainly  been  felt  on  this  point. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  fears  the  weather,  so  far, 
has  been  brilliantly  fine,  and  the  attendance  great 
and  fashionable.  The  receipts  for  the  first  day 
are  £31$ — 2529  persons  having  paid  an  admission 
fee  of  2j.  6(/.  each  on  the  first  day.  The  fact  that  the 
Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society's  show  is  being  held 
at  the  same  time  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance 
as  far  as  the  show  itself  is  concerned,  still  there  are 
exhibitors  who  would  have  shown  at  both  places, 
and  there  are  many  agriculturists  who  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  both  exhibitions.  If  such  are 
inclined  to  scold,  we  beg  to  observe  that  no 
blame  should  fall  upon  the  Yorkshire  Society. 
From  its  first  meeting  to  the  present  one,  it  has  always 
held  its  show  on  the  same  day — the  first  Wednesday  in 
August ;  yet  our  friends  over  the  Channel  have 
managed  to  blunder  upon  it 


A  recent  visit  to  Fenn's  Moss,  near  Whitchurch, 

Salop,  deserves  record  here  for  the  illustration  which 
was  witnessed  there  of  the  possibility  of  the  profitable 
Reclamation  of  a  Genuine  Peat-bog.  Mr. 
Fardon,  who  has  till  lately  been  on  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  &  North,  has  taken 
100  acres  here  of  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  Bart.,  and  is  hope- 
fully engaged  in  investing  money  in   its  cultivation. 


Draining  it  by  open  ditches,  gradually  dug,  and  there- 
after by  drainpipes — levelling  it  as  it  gradually  dried 
and  became  firm,  and  carrying  sand  and  gravel  on  it 
by  light  tramways  from  the  edge  of  the  bog — burning  a 
I  good  deal  of  the  surface,  liming,  digging  it  over,  and 
sowing  hay  seeds  on  it — he  has  obtained  a  rough  thin 
I  pasture,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hop-grass,  and  therefore 
I  very  poor  and  worthless.  This,  however,  is  ploughed 
■  under,  andhegetsacropof  Rye;  or  it  receives  a  dressing 
of  town  manure  from  Chester,  brought  thither  by  canal, 
j  and  this  being  ploughed  under  he  gets  a  good  crop  of 
I  Potatos.  Some  30  acres  which  have  been  reclaimed 
are  thus  in  grass,  and  Rye,  and  Potatos.  The  grass 
is  poor  ;  the  Rye  would  be  good  were  it  not  for  the 
1'  way  in  which  it  has  been  eaten  down  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  hares  ;  the  Potatos  are  capital.  It  is  by  this 
crop,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chester  canal  barges  full  of 
town  manure,  that  Mr.  Fardon  will  recover  his  large 
outlay.  In  ordinary  seasons  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  can  obtain  heavy  crops  of  Potatos  in  this 
way,  after  three  or  four  years  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion of  the  original  bog.  Fenn's  Moss  is  a  specimen 
of  as  true  a  peat-bog  as  Chat  Moss  or  any  Irish  bog 
that  can  be  named,  and  Mr.  Fardon's  experience 
ought  to  excite  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  proprietors 
of  land,  but  of  the  authorities  of  towns  in  such  neigh- 
bourhoods. We  look  forward,  for  example,  to  the 
time  when  the  immense  fertilising  power  of  Manches- 
ter, now  wasted  in  the  pollution  of  the  Irwell, 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bog  land 
between  it  and  Liverpool,  and  when  Mr.  Fardon's 
judgment  and  experience,  acquired  on  Fenn's  Moss, 
will  be  sought  for  and  engaged  in  the  draining,  level- 
ling, and  preparation  needed,  before  the  sewage  is 
poured  on  it.  The  land  now  yielding  Potatos  in  as 
friable  and  soil-like  a  mould  as  one  could  wish,  was, 
only  three  years  ago,  a  tough  peat,  just  such  as  is  being 
cut  for  fuel  close  by.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
such  a  soil,  watered  with  the  Manchester  sewage, 
would  yield  the  very  best  of  market  garden  produce. 
We  have  seen  such  peat-earth,  watered  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  convict  gaol  at  Woking,  produce  the 
largest  and  most  vigorously  grown  d '  ' 
strongly  recommend  the  Ma 


into  the  possibility  of  utilising  their  town  sewage  on 
C4iat  Moss,  and  thus  convert  that  which  is  a  source  of 
nuisance  and  offence  into  a  source  of  wholesome  food 
and  profit. 

The  Council  of  the  SocifeTE  des  Agricul- 

TEURS  de  France,  at  their  first  meeting  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Franco-German  war,  on  the 
22d  ult.,  expressed  their  recognition  of  the  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  their  unfortunate  brethren  in 
Fiance  by  unanimously  electing  Lord  Vernon,  chair- 
man of  the  French  Peasant- Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  an 
honorary  member  of  that  Society.  This  is  the  highest 
mark  of  distinction  which  the  Society  can  confer. 

Some  experiments  have  lately  been  conducted 

in  India  in  the  Improvement  of  Wheat  by  Selec- 
tion. In  one  experiment  the  ears  that  were  selected 
measured  from  3^  to  4J  inches  long,  but  it  has  not 
transpired  what  variety  was  chosen.  The  seeds  were 
purposely  sown  in  quite  a  medium  soil,  with  little 
manture,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  variety  which, 
should  owe  its  increased  length  to  Nature  only,  and 
not  to  high  culture.  They  were  sown  with  a  spade, 
and,  unfortunately,  in  consequence,  sown  too  deeply, 
by  which  a  great  deal  of  the  plant  was  lost,  but  of  those 
plants  which  came  up,  none  of  the  ears  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  parent,  but  some  measured4|  inches  in  length, 
being  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  selected  ears.  Similar 
experiments  were  conducted  with  several  varieties  of 
Wheat,  the  result  in  each  case  being  satisfactory  ;  one 
of  the  most  promising  varieties,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  known  as  Polish  Wheat,  which  in  some  districts 
is  so  highly  prized  that  great  demands  prevail  for  it. 
A  kind  of  Pedigree  Wheat,  cultivated  in  Lahore,  is 
said  to  be  so  fine  that  a  European  cultivator,  writing 
on  the  subject,  says,  "  Nothing  in  England  could  beat 
the  Wheat  here  this  year,  length  and  weight  of  ear 
combined  with  long  straw.  I  am  going  to  test  a  great 
number  of  fields  this  year,  by  weighing  the  contents  of 
the  imperial  bushel,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find 
it  fully  up  to  a  European  standard."  A  more  service- 
able test  in  the  interest  of  the  cultivator  would  be  the 
determination  of  the  produce  per  acre. 
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NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 

Long^straw, 

under  average 

Excellentappear 

ance 

Under  average 

Little  grown  in 
my  district 

Abou^t^aver.ige 

Thin,  and"  rathe 

late 

Under  average; 

thin  on  the 

ThinfTnjImde 

Und^'e^avfrage. 

and   late 
Under  average  : 
diseased  by  fly 

Under  average 

Very  much  under 
UndeTSlTrage 
Thin  in  places 
Full  average 

On  the  whole  not 

Th'int'undcr 
average 

Good  crop 
Barely  an 

Present  appear- 

wees  are  against 

a  good  crop 

Under  average; 
much  unsound 
Much  under 

Fuirivfrage 
bulk,  but^ 

rSSr 

Unde"averageJ 

Full  average 
Very  good 

Average 

Nearly  an  aver- 
age 

Average 
Full  crop 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Early-sown, 
light ;  late,  giod 

Average 

Average 

Average 
Fair  average 
Full  average 
Full  .average 

Average 

Full  average; 

Our  best  crop  ; 
if  we  gel  sun- 
shine the  quality 
will  be  good 

""  lald"^'  ■ 
Very  full  average 

Very  bulky  crop 
■Abov-laverage 

Short  and  unde 
Very  unequal 
Under  .average 

Under  average 

An  average 
Under  average 

Average 
Under  average 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Fair  average 

Under  average 
Average 

A  little  under 
average 

Decidedly  defi- 
cient;^mt.ch  tulip 

Poor  crop:  too 

been  over  seeded 
One-quarter 
under  average 
Under  average 

Light  and  thin  on 
ground 

Under  average 

Rank 
Very  good 

Average 

Great  bulk,  late 
Good 

Average 

Promising 

Good 

Above  average 

Promising 

Very  good  crops 
Fair  average 

A  good  crop:  few 
sown  m  this 

Over  average 

Above  average 

Fine  :  straw  till, 
and  well  podded 

Good 

Above  average 

j 

SwedSgood 
Potato  good  : 

sown. 
Promise  well 

Uuder  average 
Very  light 
Very  light 

End  of  August 

Last  week  of 
August 

First  week  of 

Six  weeks  henc 

First  week  in 

September 

End  of  August 

August  12  to  20 

August  20 

First  week  in 

September 

Last  week  of 

August 

September  i 

EndK^st 

Ten  days  later 

than  ,870. 
About  last  week 

End  of  August 

Second  or  third 
week  of  Septem- 
ber 
About  Septeni- 

Cannotbegeneral 
before  the  lait 
week  of  Sep- 
tember 
End  of  August 

About  the  end  of 

From  August  15 

August  21 

BANFF    

ABERDEEN.. 

wall      ' 
William  Joss,  Blairshinnoch 

John  Barclay,  Braes  of  Enzie 
Wm    M'Combie,  M  P  ,  Tilly- 

MORAY   .... 

ward,  but  great   1         average 

""'"btlly""'     1 
Generally  look-         Very  light 

VeVfce           lNe.rW»n,ver- 

A.  Cruickshank,  Sittyton 
Geo        Brown        Wcstertown, 

FORFAR 

Very  promising 

Vigorous 

Good,  unless  on 

clays 
Turnips  promis- 
ing;  Potatos 

Pota?os'"mder 

average 
Promising  well 

Turnip,^good 

Lo^okwell 

Promising,  but 

late 

Late,  but  promis- 

Potatos  healthy ; 

Potafo'Jvery 
good  ;  Turn.ps 

^Potatos  good : 

"fffngwerr" 

Potatos  good  : 
"Tn&y'"= 
Very  promising 
Above  average 
Very  promising 

Average 

Under  average 

Unequal 

Light 
Good  crop 

Under  average 

Fully  average 

Average 

Good 

Rather  light,  and 
somewhat  stained 
Various;  injured 

Light  crop 
Very  light  crop 
Two-thirds  of  an 

A  light  crop : 
much  damaged 

under  average 
Average 

Average 
Above  average 

Fochabers 
J.  Hamilton,  Forres 

JohnGrigor,  Nurseries,  Forres 
Wm   Smith  West  Drums 

PERTH    

David  Edie,  EUiolhead,  Bridge 
of  Earn 

John  Morton,  Lambieletham, 
St.  Andrew^ 

John  Pitcairn,  Kinnaird,  New- 

R.  Russell,  Pilmuir 

Andrews 

W.  Drammond  &  Son 

LANARK    .... 

MID  LOTHIAN 

HADDINGTON  

George    Glendinning,    Halton 
M^ns.  Ratho 

James      Steedman,      Boghall, 
Roslin 

,  D.ilkcith 

Robert  Binnie,  Selon  Mains 

3eorge  Hope,  Fcnton  Barns. 
Drera 

'atrick  ShirrefT,  Haddington 

ioi6 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 

CROPS— (Co/t/iniud). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

i^o'A 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH........ 

o'f  MW  Lmhian'"'" 
SELKIRK 

Thin  and  under 

Little  or  none 
gro%vn  in  this 
neighbourhood 
Above  average, 
but  little  grown 

Good 

Where  thick 
enough  planted, 
=ulky^but^atoge 

rndlfklTy  to  bi 

A  full  crop 
Full  average 

Bulky^and^much 

Bulky  ;  a  good 
eal  lodged,  with 
risk  of  quality 
being  inferior 

Average,  but 
short  in  straw 

Much  improved 
of  late,  but 

Abouran'a^e^'  e 

Very  light 

Thin  ;  under  an 
average 

Short 

Good  crop ;  few 

Good;  few  grown 
Bulky 

Bulky 

Potatos  good  ; 

Tumipsuncer- 

tain 

'^ve"'wh«e'' 

Potatos  good 

Poutos  late,  but 

Turnips  late 
Very  promising 

ng  well :  Potatos 

Greatly  under 
average 

Rather  below  an 
average 

Scarcely  an 

Good 

Average  bulk, 
but  damaged 
in  making 

September  1 

First  week  of 
September 

First  week  of 
September 

September  i 

About  the  end 
of  August 

James  Hislop,  Mid  Calder 

Ettrick 
James  Lyle,  Innerleithin 

Thomas  Hood,  Jun.,  Hay- 
mount,  Kelso 

Geo.  Ballingall.  Clariljw,  St. 
Boswell 

ROXBURGH 

AYR   

ThinTunder 

Average 

Below  average 
Thick  ;  full 

Above  Average 
Good 

Average 

Looking  well 
^ate,  ana  patchy 

*L^hf 

August  =5 
August  20 

September  i 

Will.  Scott.  Spylaw,  Ke'so 
William  Orr,  Beith 

Average 

Fu!rivfrlge 

Good 

Light 

BERWICKSHIRE  .... 

Good,  and  not  so 
late  as  Oats 

Potato  OaU  much 

grubbed  :  on 

newly  reclaimed 

strong. 

Under  average 

Good  on  deep, 
thin  on  light  land 

Few  grown,  but 
good 

Nev^ato'ter 

nips ;  Potatos 
not  so  good 

Clover  hay  a 
difficult  harvest 

Middle  of 
September 

John  S.  Bertram,    Cranshaws, 
by  Dunse 

Part  thin  and 

S.irwefav^ 
now  dry  weather 

Above  average 
Good 

Above  average 

Good 

Unusually  good 
Tumjpsj^^rious; 

Average  weight 
not  well  saved 

August  =5 

End  of  Aug.,  or 
beginning  Sept. 

J.  Wilson,     Edington    Main, 
A.^H^'McClean,    Auchneal, 

ENGLAND. 

NORTHUMBER- 
LAND 

Autumn-sown 
very  irregular: 
spnng^good 

many  inferior  ' 
heads 

Various  ;  on 
good  deep  soils, 
winter-sown,  a 

Good 

Good  on  light  soil 

Good 

Very  few  sown 

Very  good 

Average 

Three  weeks  later 
than   1870. 

— 

Good 

Various  ;  about 
an  average 

Bulky  in  straw 

Too  much  straw 

Very  good 

Mostly  light 

September  and 
October 

John        Angus,        Whiteficld. 
Morpeth 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Very  good  indeed 

Few  grown 

Looking  splendid 

Short  crop  gene 
rally  ;  bad 
weather  for  it 

About  Sept.  I 

^c;fitr^:r'  ""'"■  -" 

good  crop 
Average 

Over  avetage 

Much  under 
average 

Few  grow. 

Average 

Above  average 

Seeds  under 
average;  mea- 
dows over  ave- 

Last  week  of 

Thomas      P.      Dods.       Anick 
Gramge,  Hexham 

CUMBERLAND 

Winter  Wheat 
below  average  : 
spring  Wheat 
fully  an  average 
Under  average 

Good 

A  full  crop 

Average 
Good 

.\n  average  crop 

Under  average 
Under  average 

A  very  large 
crop 

Over  average 

Average 

The  best  pros- 
pect for  many 

Late,  and  under 
Vel^gMd 

Cloventght ; 

meadow  a  good 

crop 

Under  average, 
and   much  spoil 
Above  average 

End  of  August 

First  week  in 

Pi?ret7n 
September 

First  week  in 
September 

First  week  in 
September 

Jacob      Wilson,       Woodhorn 
Manor,  Morpeth 

Thomas     Gibbons,    Bumfoot, 
Richard  hI rS.  Newbiggen. 

JonXan   Robmson,  Warcop. 

Penrith 
John   Scott,    Dick  FeU    Hill, 

Milnthorpe 

WESTMORELAND   .. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Very  deficient  ; 
thin  crop 

Light 

Good  crop 

Middling 

Turnips  good, 

Potatos  good, 

Mangel  good 

Average 

^iTs'p'^irt^ 

None  grown 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Full  average 

Good :  the  best 
crop  growing 

Avetage 

Good 

Under  average 

Below  average 

Bad 

Much  below 

Mo^rSfand 
short  of  straw 

A  light  crop 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Above  average 

Too  much  straw, 

C«)od 

Light ;  under 

Underavcrage 

Average 

Good 

^idfSifT 

Clover 
A  good  crop 

September  I 

August  24 

About  Septem- 

First  week  in 

The1?ll"Iveek  in 
August 

First  week  in 
September 
August  26 

End  of  August 

Last  week  in 
August 

First  week  of 
September 

George    Browne,    Troutbeck, 

Robert  Bhn?  Dijcon.  Darling- 

R."Bell.  Layton  Fields,  Cald- 

welL  Darlington 
Geo.  Crolton.  Icimblesworth 

John     Oulhwaite,     Bainesse, 

Catterick 
John     Percy     Clark,     North 

Teinby.  Brough 

Robert  Frank,  Stearsby 

YORKSHIRE    

Thin 

Average 

Wheat  good,  and 

yiewfng  crop 
Below  the  aver- 

Good 
Good 
Average 
A  large  quantity 
flowers  drop  off 
Good 

Very  promising 

Turnips  good  ; 

Potatos  faulty 

Average 

Potatos  partially 

Mangels,   very 
good 

Nearly  Pierage 
Thin  plant :    im- 

rES'aS!^ 

good  land,  hardly 
so  on  poor  land 
In  bulk  about  an 

irbtoom!  y\M 

Average 

The  most  pro- 
mising cereal 

Promises  to  be  a 
full  average  crop 

One-third  de- 
ficient 
Generally    de- 
Average 

Much  affected 
with  grub,  and 

'u\ter'°a„'= 

Full  average 

Plenty  of  straw 
and  spring  varie 

Average 

Average 

Good 
Good 

Average 
Average 

Fair  ;  a  while 

Very  promising 

Likely  to  exceed 
an  average  crop 

Heavy  crop : 

Very  heavy,  bu 
difficult  to 

Average 

Peter      Stevenson,     Rainton, 
John  Coleman,  Escrick 

H.  J.  Turner,  Richmond 

W.       J.     Moscrop,     Olliver, 
Richmond 

Light 

Light 

average 
Average 

Good 

Light 

Good 

Good 

Late 

Brady    Nicholson,      Garforth, 
Leeds 

Seed  land 

good  ;  fallow 

plot  a  failure 

Good 

Much  improved 
the  last  three 

'"crop'inTurk^' 

Good 

Failure 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Average  crop  ; 
badly  got 

Last  of  August 

Good 

Generally  an 
average  crop 

Very  good 

^s^rnfa"^:' 

None,  or  very 
few  grown 

''fe-JgrUr 

of's't^'wrabov^ 
an  average. 

Splendid 

Look  remarkably 
well. 

Splendid,  but 
poor  hay  weathe 
Above  average. 

In  a  month 
About  .August  2 1 

Willi,am  Irvine,  Halifax 

Edmond  Riley,  Kipling  Cotes 
Farm,  Beverley 

LANCASHIRE 

""ofTrrw-r- 

equal :  some 

crops  much 

loVd. 

Under  average 

Large  quantity 
lodged  much. 

of  straw  ;    unde 
average 

Under  average 

Much  straw  ; 
badly  filled 

Much  straw ;  not 
average 

Swedes  and 

plrrsirwlig 

disease 

Poutos  average 
Mangels  over 
average,  Tur- 

"'"Goot" 

Nonecan^be  go 

Very  full  crop  ; 

t,acrdft.liy°'.4 

days  by  weather 

sime  little  has 

been  secured 

Average 

End  of  August 

Robert      Fisher,      Leconfield, 
Beverley 

''H?u=se.lrrey   ^'^''''^' 

John      Croudson.      Urswick, 

Under  average 

Good 

Under  average 

Good,  but  very 

little  saved 
Heavy;  much 

Go?d"J?^p; 

badly  got 

A  good  cut,  but 

much  injured 

Very  late 

Geo.  Drury,  Holker 

CHESHIRE  

Scarcely  average 

Generally  thin 
on  the  ground 
Suffered  much  in 
Feb.  from  frost, 
cannot  be  over 
two-thirds  crop 

Heavy  in  straw 

Little  grown 

Promising  to  be  a 

Irregular;   below 
average 
Fine 

Same  as  Barley 

Heavy  in  straw 

Large  crop,  but 

blighted 

Were  looking 

ui^^-'iSiTck 

fly 

Good  average 
None 

Very  promising 

Good 
Very  promising 

The  end  of 
Late 

Robert  Willacy,  Penwortham 

W.  B°  Burnham,  The  ColUge, 

Spital,  Birkenhead 
G.  Jackson,  Tattenhall  Hall, 

Chester 
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THE 

PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS-(Co>iii>iued). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

c^°o°p1 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

CHESHIRE   

but  under 

Good 

Good 

'il^fJllV 

^atTor 

End  of  August 

^elS^XKn^rrd"--^ 

DERBYSHIRE* 

*  Grass   in   Edale  anc 
other  fertile  dales  of  th 
Peak  district  almost  un 
precedented  :    very    littl 
cut-daily  showers  Good 
year  for    hill    pasturage 
Ktches  of  com  good.- 
H.  Evershed.  Castleton. 

AveSfa 

Thin  on  ground 
and  not  a  good 

Very  little  grown 

Average 
Looks  well 

Average 

Not  good ;  too 
much  wet 

Very  good;  ove 
average 

Not  sufficient 
grown  to  justify 

Very  good 

Not  sufficient 
grown  to  justify 

Very  good 

Looking  well 

lratds^?a"iJ; 
fermg  from 

Great  crop  ;  no 

Very 

I'^lSfcuryet"" 

Abundant    crop 

unsaved 

t        Unceruin 
Very  late 
End  of  August 

John  Parkin,  Idridgehay 

John    Coleman,    Park    Nook, 
Quamdon 

Benj.  Swaffield,  Hartington 

NOTTS    

An  average  crop 

but  unless  warm 

dry  weather 

Average 

Under  average 

Average  crop ; 
laid,  and  liable 

FulfcSg-uch 
An  average 

An  average  crop 

in  want  of  warn 

dry  weather 

Very  few  grown 

A  great  crop,  an 
vety^ong  fn^th 

sm^oSrr-'flyjlst 
begun  to  attack 

Early  good  :  late 
sown  much 
perished 

Good 

^m^JS'spo?t^ 

About  the  middl 
of  August 

Geo.     H.     Sanday,      Holme 

Pierrepont 

LINCOLNSHIRE  ... 

Average 

Good 
Average 

Average 

Bad 

Over  average 

corned 

Great  crop  ; 

attacked  with  fl> 

Over  average 

Too  much  stravi 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Over  average  ; 

Very'good 

Abundant,  and 
partly  got 

About  middle  0 

End  o"f^u'gust 

August., 

C.  Doncaster,  Pidding's  Hill 

Isaac      Sharpley,        Boswell 

House,  near  Louth 
W.  Fancourt,  Aslackby 

None  grown 
An  average 

Very  heavy  crop 
Good 

Full  straw,  littl 
Good 

A  good  crop 
Middling 

Mangel  not 
average:   Rabi 
and  Cabbages 
good;    Potatos 

dmeased 
Good  prospect 

Good  crop;    ill 

Oats,  August  10 
Wheat,Augustt8 

Uncertain 

Thomas  Aitken,  Decoy  Farm, 
H.  Dudding,  Panton  House 

Average 

Good 
Good  average ; 

Fair 
Good  average  ; 

Good 
Very  good 

Very  good 

Good  prospect 
Very  good 

Good°crop 
Much  fairly  got 

A  month  from 

this  time 

About  August  i< 

^■Sfcebf  "^'     ^'■'     ^'--' 
G.  Bland,  Coleby  Hall 

'XeS'ge'"' 

OvTr'aver^ge 

BSh'eTligTt 

Robust:     corned 
badly 

SXgr,; 

Good 

Average 

Over  average 

August  20 

W^,^F.    Marshall.     Branston 

Good  average 

Heavy  crops  of 
broken  down 

Heavy  crops  of 
broken  down 

Good  crops,  wel 

^"^'ptlriir 

Mange'l 

Very  heavy,  bu 
much  injured 

August  12  and  >8 

John  Clarke,  Long  Sutton 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  thfnncst  crop 

I  have  ever 

known 

Winter  VlTieat 
thin  of  pi  ant: 
spring  Wheat 

Average 

Average 

''tlJt&' 

Average 

Average 

"EEr"' 

Middle  of 
August 

John  Rawlings,  Stoke  Farm, 
Tenbury 

SHROPSHIRE 

Tco  early  to  judge. 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Few  grown,  wha 
there  are  Kood 

Very  good 

Good 
Very  promising 

Much^dafnaged 
An  average  crop 

End  of  August 

William   Brewster,   Balderton 

very  good 
ablut^onMh^d 

Very  good 

Good 

Fair  crop 

Good 

Good 

^Tafs^J'^ 

John  Clay.  Kinsale 

Thin^taim- 
proving 

Good 

Good 

Blighted 

Good 

Promising 

Heavy  crop  ; 

Two  or  three 
weeks  later  than 

W.  D.  Green,  Market  Drayton 

Under  average, 
very  thick  in 

Under  average, 
spring  sown 

Undefa^erage 

Thin,  under  an 
average 

Thin,  with  good 

vated  lan^dT 
hardly  an  aver- 

Average 

-"fS^X- 

Very  bad,  de- 
stroyed by  frost 

A  very  full  crop 

Very  promising 

Good  crop; badly 
harvested      ' 

Wufbelate 

Richard     Shirley,       Bawcott 
Munslow,  Church  Stretton 

STAFFORDSHIRE    .. 

"■""eaT^air"' 

Good 

Winter  thin,  well 
podded;  spring 
too  much  straw 

^IS'tSn''" 

Over  an  average 

crop 

Plenty  of  them  : 
full  of  smother- 

Full  crop 

Very  good 

Bulky,  good  dea 
spoilt 

About  middle  of 
August 

G.  A,  May,  Elford  Park,  Tam- 
worth 

Under  average 

Good  on  dry 
land,  suffering 

on  cold  land 

Fair  crop  ;  au 

average 

Average 

Over  an  average 
on  dry  land, 

short  on  wet  land 
Good  on  best 
cultivated  land 

Average 

Over  an  average 
crop 

whfrelandTs 
well  farmed 

Very  promising 

Good,  except 
Mangels  and 

Potatos 

Prospect  good  ; 

want  fine 

weather 

Fair  crop,  much 

Very  good  crops 
bfdlygot"^ 

Good,  but  very 
late 

August  20 

August  and 
September 

Thomas  Byrd,  MUton  Manor. 
MatAew^alker,      Stockley 

Thi„riight 

sods;  an  average 

Good  ;  above  an 
average 

Good 

Long  in  the 
straw,  pods  thin 

Good ;  require 

Good ;  require 

Good,  but 
gathered  in  bad 

August  20  to  23 

John   Coxon,  Freeford,    Lich- 

LEICESTERSHIRE! 

Doubtful  at  pre- 
sent, as  dry 
weather  >s  much 

Partly  good 

Some  good  crops 

Good 

Good 

Promising,  with 

"wSht7 

Above  an  aver- 
age crop 

End  of  August 

R.  H.  Chapman,  Upton,  Nun- 

A  heavy  crop, 
but  much  lafd 

Average  on 
Barley^lands 

Fair :  rather 

Heavy,  but 
blighted 

Good 

Swedes  good. 
Mangels  thin 

A  good  crop 

The  end  of 
August 

George  Turner,  jun.,  Alexton 

RUTLAND 

ing  from  wet 
Great  length  of 
.traw  ;  danger  of 

Und™avLge 

Generally  a  light 
crop^^buHooks 

Good  average 
-     crop 

Great  length  of 
s.,aw,.^partiany 

Average 

Good 

Good 
Great  length  of 

Very  much  in- 
jured by  the 
smother-fly 

°sSw'lfadlv°' 

podded    ' 

Partially  blighted 

Good,  spring 

Large  crop  of 

"^"th^wet"' 
Fullofbloora, 
too  much  straw 

Very  good 

lario^sTta^tr 
owing  to  the  wet 
Very  promising 

Good 

Growing  fast ; 
prom&ng 

Good :  much 
damaged 

None  good  yet 
Goodcrop,^much 

:^L^"fi:i:fe 

Not  for  six 
weeks. 

Perfectly  green 
yet 

August 

Second  week  in 
August 

E.  W. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.. 

Good 

PhUip     Turner,    The     Leen. 
Pembridge 

Thin,  much  im- 
proved ;  under 

.eVriFke 

an  average  crop 

Average  crop 
About  average 

•"Tnfe^r' 

"airpe^Xd":'' 

Above  average 

Never  better 

MangeIs,Swedes, 

&c,,  ver,.  good  ; 

Potatos,quantity, 

eariies  much 

Very  promising 

Extremely 

promising 

Above  average 

Good  crop; 
nearly  all  secured 

Crop  partial 

Middle  of 
August 

,  Blakemere 

Thos,  Farmer,  Frome  Bishop, 
Bromyard 

Not  nearly 
Much'wlw  an 
Under  average 

Average 

Above  an 

average 

Above  average 

Winter's  bad, 

Sla%\"a|: 

Average 

Winter's  failure, 
spring  good 
Average 

Much  below 
average 

Very  good 

Best  crop  ever 

known 
Over  average 

Fair  crop,  but 

damaged 

Below  average  : 

much  damaged 

Good:   b.idly 

secured 

Middle  of 
August 

Middle  of 

August 

Latter  part  of 

August 

Dearman     Edwards,    Brinsop 

T.  Duckham,  Bay.ham  Court, 

Ross 
Henry  Pride,  The  Cwm,  near 

Monmouth 

WORCESTERSHIRE' 

Average 

Heavy  crop 

Good 

Blighted 

Good 

Very  promising 

A  large  crop 
nuch  injured  by 

August  ,5  to  20 

Henry   Hudson,    Wick,   near 
Pershore 

Vlth  dry  weather 
nay  be  an  aver- 

Under  average 

Probably 
Above  average 

Very  few  groivn 
Average 

Vluch    below  an 
average  crop 

bld'"spr!^g'' 
Beans  about 

Average 
Above  average 

Likely  to  be  very 
Average 

About  half 

tt-hll^Fn'^he 
fields 

Fair  crop,  but 
injured  by  ram 

Probably  about 
August  20 

\bout  third  week- 
in  August 

:.      Randell,        Chadbury, 
Evesham 

tiles  Rich,  FeamallHcath 

Improved,  and    C 
i^th  good 

vould  be  average 

»ood:   but  very 
much  laid 

Few  grown; 

Go^d^Tf^^ree 
from  the  collier 

Good 

Very  good 

Grass  good  ; 
very  much 
damaged 

In  about  thi«e    J 

oseph       Matthews,       Great 
Malvern 

lOlg 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROVS-{Con/i,iu<:d). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

WARWICK    

Below  average 
hrough   the  dis- 

Above  average 

Average 

Above  average 

Above  average; 
early  small  Peas 

Ttelarge^Vels^ 

Very  promising 

Full  crop,  but 

much  damaged 

in  making 

-lSg.2" 

Charies  M.    Caldecott,    Hol- 

brook  Grange,  Rugby 

season  has  made 

the  straw  grow 
Nota'„°"a^verage 

are  rotting 

Good  average 

Few  grown 

Blighted  :  win- 
ter's the  best 

Injured  by  the 

Good 

Good  crop,  but 

About  a  month 

Joseph       Smith.      Henley-in- 

wet  weather 

much  damaged 

Arden 

L               «    f 

Very  large  bulk 

Great  bulk:  not      Manywinter 

Very  heavy  crop. 

Mangel  pro- 

Large crops,  in- 

Three weeks 

John    Baldwin,   Luddington, 

traw    but  Tbad 

of  straw;  sun- 

many grown  in 

ones  destroyed 

but  injured  by 

mising ;    Swedes 

jured  to  some 

Stratford-on-Avon 

colour,  filling 

shine  much 

this  locality 

by  frost  ;  spring 

a  good  plant 

badly  ;  spring 

wanted  to  ripen 

very  large  crop  : 

Wheat  looks  very 
black,  and  much 

some  blight 

Best  cro"s  much 

Best  crops 

Heavy  crops. 

Very  badly 

Not  good 

Turnips  good. 

Plenty,  but 

Middle  of 

J."H.    Burberry,    The   Chase, 

njured  ;    weaker 
crops  improved 
Average  crop, 
much  damaged 

twisted  and 

nrvfclp 

injured 

blighted 

but  want  sun 

damaged 

August 

Kenilworth 

Very  good 

Nearly  destroyed  Seriously  injured 

Very  good 

Very  much 

About  August  16 

John  Ford.  Portland  Lawn, 

by  blight 

by  blight 

spoiled  by  con- 

Leamington 

tinued  rains 

NORTHAMPTON- 

An average  crop 

A  good  crop 

A  great  quantity 

Great  crop  :  large 

Promise  well 

Uplands 

Will  be  a  fort- 

Thos. Robinson, Castle  Ashby 

SHIRE 

of  straw;  some 

crops  very  much 

blighted 

breadth  sown 

generally  good 

night  later  than 
was  expected 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Bulky  ;  injured 

Middle  of  August 

J.    Boriase    Tibbits,     Barton 
Seagrave,  Kettering 

HUNTS   

Very  good:  but 
late 

An  average 

Good 

Winter  very 

Very  good 

Very  good 

An  average  ; 
indifferently 

August 

John     Wallis,     Park    Farm, 

Kimbolton 

secured 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Very  thin  plant; 
4  coombs  less 
ban  last  year  per 

Good  ;  quite  an 
average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Very  bad  ;  spoilt 

August  ,5 

S.  Wallis,  Grantchester 

ro  be  an  average 

Good 

Good 

Heavy  crop  of 

Good,  unless 

Good 

Fair  crop  ;  a 

Middle  of  August 

Alfred    S.     Ruston,    Aylesby 

crop  it  requires 

straw  ;  not  free 

hurt  by  fly 

good  deal  spoilt 

House,  Chatteris 

to  ripen  to  the 

from  fly 

Promises  an  aver- 
age on  good 

Fair  average  crop 

Promises  well 

Slightly  attacked 
n  some  fields  by 

Good  crop 

Roots  good  in 
general ;  growing 

sli^h:f;i^nj°u?ed 

August  18  to  21 

W.  H.   Taylor    Bank  House 



Wymondham 

Wheat  land  well 

fly  ;  straw,  5  to 

by  rain 

farmed 

pods'  on  stem 
Much  blighted  1         Average 

Full  average  : 

Average  quality ; 

Good 

Promising 

Various;    injured 

August  21 

W.  Cubitt,  Baclon  Abbey 

much  straw  : 

will  be  injured  by 

by  weather 

going  down  from 
the^storms 

weather 

1 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Average  crop 

August  .4 

Jno.    Moore    Hudson,    Castle 

Acre 
Thos.   Brown,  Manor  House, 

Under  average 

Fair  average 

Under  average 

Fine  prospect  of 

Fair  crop 

Good  prospect  of 

Clover  light  ; 

August 

a  crop;!;  few 
hce  .appeared 
Above  average 

a  crop 

grass  good. 

Southery,  Downham  Market 

A  good  crop  ; 

Heavy  crop 

Good  average 
crop 

Very  good 

Well  planted  and 
very  promising 

Average  crop  ; 

damaged 
Good  average 

August 

Hugh  Aylmer,  West  Dereham 

Generally  good 

Variable,  but 
generally^good 

Light :  under 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

In  three  weeks 

Henry  Woods,  Merton 

SUFFOLK  

Good 
Much  improved 
rflate;  about  an 

Good 
Very  thick,  and 

Our^^fcrop; 

Good 
Promise  well 

Good 
Much  injured  ; 

AufUS  ll 

Geo.  Edwards,  Framlingham 
Herman      Biddell,     Playford, 

average 

much  straw  ; 

much  above 

heavy  crop 

near  Ipswich 

average 

a  good  crop 

About  average  : 

Above  average; 

Not  much  grown; 

Not  much  grown; 

Promising,  and 

Heavy  crop  of 

Middle  of  August 

W.  R.,  Hengrave,  Bury  Dis- 

much  straw 

average  yield 

averagej^much 

growing  fast 

meadow  hay  ; 

injured  by  wet 

Fine^prospect  up 

Above  average 

Long^traw,  and 

Good  crop 

Best  ever  seen 

An  abundance ; 

August  21 

Samuel  G.  Steam,  Brandeston, 

good  pods 
Tall  ;  fair 

badly  gathered 

Wickham  Market 

'°Avefa|r' 

Heavy  :  partially 

Very  few  grown : 

Heavy  crop. 

Potatos  very 

Heavy;  a  great 

In  a  fortnight 

D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke,  Bury 

laid 

^good 

fine  ;  Turnips 
fine  plant 

deal  still  to  cut 

St.  Edmund's 

\bove  an  average 

Very  good 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Plant  well,  and 

Great  quantity ; 
badly  secured 

August  12 

Frederick  Nunn,  Rougham 

grows  fast 
Very  good 

Plenty  of  straw. 

Plenty  of  straw. 

Plenty  of  straw, 

Good  ;  straw 

Good ;  straw 

A  fine  crop  ;  got 

August  IS 

G.   D.    Badham,  The    Lawn, 

but  can  say  no- 

abundant 

abundant 

tolerably 

Bulmer,  Sudbury 

hinVabo'ut^'y'ield  thing  about  yield 

thing  about  yield 

Nearly  an  aver- 

Full  average 

Bare  average 

Good  average 

Good 

"-ra^n^ged"^ 
Good  ;   some 

August  14 

H.  Edwards,  Woodbridge 

ESSEX 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Very  abundant 

Good 

August  15 

J.J.  Mechi,Tiptree  Hall 

damaged 

Average,  and,  I 

Full  average 

Full  aver.age 

Great  crop 

Very  promising 

A  fulUrop  ; 

From  August  10 

Henry  Dixon,  Dorward's  Hall, 

think,  over 

from  blight 

Wltham 

An  average  crop 

Above  an  average 

Good 

A  large  crop 

Very  good 

Promising 

A  large  crop  ; 

GoTiu?in- 
jured  by  wet 
Average,  some 

Aboutlhe  middle 

A.  Barfield,  Dunmow 

Over  average 

Good 

Under  average 

Injured  by  fly 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Augtisl  7 

P.  Mitchell,  Rainham 

•  Full  average  of  straw. 

In  general  a  full 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Never  so  much 

A  large  yield, 

Good,  e:<cept 

George  Wllkins,Wix  Vicarage, 

Harvest  will  be  later  than 

average,  or  more 
Average 

straw 

and  good 

Potatos 

hurt 

Manningtree 
Collinson  Hall,  Romford 

usual,  and  more  than  an 

Average 

Under  average 

Good 

Very  good 

Abundant 

About  August  10 

average    of    sun-heat    is 

Good,  but  a  good 

Not  much  grown 

Not  very  good 

Plenty  of  straw. 

Good 

Good,  but  not 

A  large  crop,  but 

About  August  8 

Chas.    C.    Harvey,     Foulness, 

needed  the  next  ro  days, 

deal  laid  by  the 

and  a  fair  crop 

much  grown 

good  deal  hurt 

Wakenng 

to  develope  a  good  crop. 

. 

. 

. 

Full  average 

from  rain 
Full  average 

August  7 

George  Webb  Beaumont  Hall, 

„ 

Varies  a  good 
deal  ;  some  very 

.\bout  an  average 

A  f  11 

Very  few  grown 

A        d  c  OD  ■ 

Generally  very 

About  an 

About  Au-tist  1 



average 

ovefan  average 

promising 

average :  much 

° 

Redboum 

good,  but  lost 
plant  will  reduce 
^heyieldtoa 

damaged 

bare  average 
Below  average  : 

Average 

Over  average 

Above  average 

Full  plant,  many 

Full  crop;  much 

Second  week  in 

J.  B.    Lawes,  Rothamsted 

thin  plant 

of  the  seedlings 
being  mixed 

Injured  by  wet 

August 

BEDFORDSHIRE.... 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Heavy  crop  ;  full 
average 

James  Ross,   The  Hoo   Park 
Farm,  Luton 

An  average  crop 

Good  average 

Average 

Good  crop,  but 

Good 

Good  crop;  .some 

August  18 

Henry  A.  Bottle,  Patenhall 

but  partially 

spring,  blighted 

damaged 

secured  indiffer- 

beaten down 

ently 

Plenty  of  straw 
a  good  dcallaid 

Same  as  Wheat 

taTlEow,?' 

GenerallY"^ 
ifylnplafes 

Few  sown 

w^nt^ 

ood  plant ; 
fineweather 

Crops  heavy  ; 
condition  not 

Three  weeks 

Henry  Trethewy,  Silsoe 

good 

may  taveTfafr 

Very  mu?h  im- 

Too much  straw 

"^cr^T 

An  abundant 

Univ 

rsally  good 

Great  crop;  got 

Not  before 

T.  E.  Pawlett,  Beeston  Sandy 

proved;  will  be  a 

to  produce  good 

badly 

August  ,6  to  =0 

good  crop  if  it 
ripens  kmdly 

quality 

Average 

Average 

Blighted 

Good 

Good 

A  good  weight; 

Middle  of  Angus 

William  Lavender,  Biddenham 

Generally  heavy 

As  a  rule  good, 
with  well-formed 

Not  many  grown 

Very  heavy 

Promise 

A  str 

ong  healthy 

Middle  of  Angus 

Walter  J.  Henman,    Britannia 

the  straw  beini 

indeed,  but 

.abundantly 

much  damaged 

Farm 

long;  but  the  we 

suffering  from  the 

season  will  spoil 

BUCKS    

A  full  crop ;  much 

^o"^'!Ung^rf 

The  finest  crop 
we  have  had  for 

A  hrire  cron 

L 

00k  very 

Lighton  uplands 

Three  weeks  from 

Joseph      Robinson.       Clifton 

fa'Cl-a^ta^ra 

blighted ;  straw 

both  Tn  corn,' 

omising 

much  spoilt 

this  time 

Pastures 

.long              straw,  and  look     years,  but  badly 

straw,  and  acres 

to  be  replanted 

1     like   yielding     |              tUed             |        needs  dry 

strawIong;earbi 

1 

1 

weather  much 

August  5,  1871.] 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CRO-pS—iCoti/imn'd). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

Average   crop, 
but  a  few  pieces 
very  thin  on  the 

Very  much 

lodged  ;  large 

crop 

Good 

Large  crop  of 

Some  very  good 
others  very  bad 

A  full  plant ; 
Mangels  have 
not  grown  well 

Z%Tsol°^ 

About  August  20 

John  Treadwell,  Winchendon 

Below  average; 

thin  plant 
Ver5'  thin,  but 
well  headed 

Under  average 
Much   improved 
but  still  below 

Above  average 
Fair 

Over  average 
Very  goof 

Above  average 
w!n^tt,^Vf^°\kd 
Belt-I^ige 

^ste;»^ 

muchltucfe'd 

with  fly 

Too  much  straw 

and  blighted 
Over  average  bu 

blighted 
Plenty  of  straw 
mosUy  blighted 

Above  average 
Good 

Good;  rather 
backward 
Excellent 

Good  plant 
Excellent 

Abundant  ;  not 

H^ty^rop; 

harvested 
Under  average 
Very  heavy  crop 

About  August  =4 
About  August  15 

Very  "ifTe  indeed 

W.  G.  Duncan,  Eradwell 

W.  Smith,  Woolston 
John    K.    Fowler,    Prebend.al 
Farms,  Aylesburj- 

OXFORD    

average 
Average 

Average 

Much  improved 

of  late,  butmos 

fields  show  great 

deficiencyin 

the  ear 
Thin  plant ; 

Tv^urre" 

weather  required 

Looking  well  ; 

wants  sun 

Over  average 

Promisingjobe 

crop 

Very  good 

Over  average 

About  up  to 
general  average 

Very  good 

Some  few  pieces 

blighted,  others 

a  good  crop 

Fair 
Very  promising 
A  good  plant ; 
req^Wng^d>y 

Average :  half 
Enjfishhay 
Mtich  s^St 

Second  week  in 
Middle  of  Angus 

Samuel  Druce,  Eynsham 

George  Wallis,    Old  ShefTord, 
Ge^?  GaTe,  Churchill  Heath 

Great  crop  ; 
above  an  average 

Good 

Average 
Very  good 

Great  crop  of 

straw:   some 

blight 

A  little  blighted 

Various 
Very  good 

Full  plants 

Good  plant,  and 
looks  well 

Average  crop ; 

Seed  hay  light; 
crop  damaged; 

August  14 
August  12 

Matt.  Sa%4dge,  Sarsden  Lodge 
Farm,  Chipping  Norton 

,  Kirtlington 

Thin  plant ;  ears 
look  good  but 

Full  average 
crop,  if  not  aT)ove 

Good  average 

Ver)-  large  crop 

Too  mu'cTstraw 

and  infested  with 

aphis  ;  under 

average 

Good  average 
Good  ;  perhaps 

Very  good 
Good  plants ; 
"wMAer"" 

AbflSlverage 

Under  average  ; 
badly  harvested 

About  August  20 
August  14 

John    Bryan,      South   Leigh, 

R.    J."°Newton.      Campsfield 
Farm,  Woodstock 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

TWnfkfng 

straw  ;  nearly  an 

average 

Good  crop; 
average 

Average 

Winter  sown, 
bl'ilhtedTunder 

Heavy  crop  ; 
over  average 

All  good 

Heavy;  much 
soiled  by  water 

August. 

J.  Lynch  Fletcher.  Chepstow 

GLOUCESTER    

Under  average 

Good  average 

Good  average 

VarioulT^going 
blighted 

Average 

Good 

Seed  very  light 
grass  good 

badiriotteT 

Middle  of  Angus 

Giles      Edmonds,     Eastleach, 

Turville 
Robert  Game,  Aldsworth 

Average  straw  ; 

not  kind  in  the 

head 

Average 

Thin  :  scarcely 

•  Never  had  a 
better  prospect 

A  good  average 
crop 

Good 

Very  promising 

In  three  weeks 

Good 

Little  under  cul- 
tivation ;  good 

Good 

Nearly  spoilt  by 
Exc&ly 

Average 

Exceptionally 
good 

Good 
Promising  well 

Average;  but  no 

well  secured 
Crop  heavy   bu 

Middle  of  Angus 
Must  be  very  late 

T.  Morris,  Maisemore  Court 
John  Shiles,  Newmham 

Average 
Altogether  about 

Over  an  average 
Good 

Improved  ;  will 

be  average 

Good 

Spring  Beans  are 
Avem  e 

Good  crop 
Good 

^•t-9'7 

Swedes  good 

Promising  ;  full 

plant 

Very  good 

Very  promising 

Good.butinjured 

Fair  crop  ; 
harvested  badly 

End  of  August 
August  17,  with 

Francis  Burnett,  Kingscote, 
Wotton-under-Edge 

Russell  Swanwick,  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  Farm 

Scarcely  an  aver- 

One-thifd  under 

From  very  good 
to  verj-  thin 

Over  an  average 

Average 

Good  average 

Over  an  average 

Over  average 

Average 

Half  average 

Average 
Good 

Average  ;  much 
damaged 
Good  crop 

much'damTgid 

Abo^^rnLver. 

-&* 
Very  much   n- 
juSd  .by  the 

End  of  August 

About  August  12 

Beginning  of 
August 

Edw.    Handy,   Sierford,   near 

Cheltenham 
H.  Scott   Hayward,  Frocester 

John  Cibban,  Whitfield,  Fal- 
field. 

Average 

Above  an  average 

Above  an  average 

mn^^ 

Above  an  average 

Very  promising 

Middleof  Angus 

.Badmmton 

WILTS 

Thin,  and  not  an 
average  crop 

Good 

Not  very  good 

£SiJe 

Indifferent;  not 
well  kidded 

Very  promising 

Probably 
August  14 

Thos.      Pope,     Horningshara, 

Much    improved, 

""^nthTroS- 

Under  average; 

blighted 
Below  average 

^pf£?:ver 

average 
Average 

Over  average 

Full  of  straw,  and 
probably  over 

AboTe^SlSage 

Average 

^^^VlaTb^gh^- 

Bad 

Under  average 

Over  average 
Over  average 

"^?;p^Te.f 

Good^^plant; 

Uncommonly 

good 
Nevermore 

Light.Tnd  badly 
got 

Bad 

Third  week  in 
August 

Middle  of  Angus 

W.       Chandler,      Aldboume, 
Hungerford 

J.Rawlence,  Bulbridge, Wilton 

Cyrus  Combes,  Tisbury 

One-third  defi- 
cient in  plant,  in 

Very  good 

Very  good 

A  great  crop, 
doubtful  as  to 
podd,ng,^^w.nter 

Very  good 

Meadow  good, 
but  not  put 
together  well 

August  14 

Geo.  Brown,  Avebury,  Calne 

TsBrtSS 

pieces,  but  wen 

Various  :  scrcely 
an  average 

A  very  good 

crop  ;  .some  few 

pieces  down 

Over  an  average 

A  very  good 

whole,  well 
jagged 

°taf        ° 

A  large  crop  of 

haulm,  but  the 

kids  small 

Good 

Good,  where 
hoed  out,  but 
damaged  this  wet 

by  wet 

Clover  much 

spoilt  ;  meadow 

good,  but 

damaged 

Average,  half 

spoilt  making 

End  of  August 
Middle  of  Augus 

J.  A  Williams,  Baydon 
Thos.  Arkell,  Pen  Hill,  Swin- 

Twenty  per  cent, 
under  average 

Aboveaverage 

bad'^^goJfyaUOTt 

Good  average 

Average 

Good  average 

August  IS 

Edmund    Ruck,    Castle  Hill, 
Cricklade 

!     BERKS    

H^vier  than  last 
^^''  laid"""" 

Generally  good 

Variable:  some 
very  full  of  weeds 

Good  crop:  much 
bligh'led 

A  l.irge  quantity, 
and  a  good  crop 

All  good,  except 

Sainfoin  and 
'"'but°mu^ch'': 
"upfand  gL2'° 

cept  Sainfoin 

Early  in  August 

Jas.  Hulbert,  Streatley 

, 

Much  improved, 
particularly  the 
late  sown  :pro- 

Very  good  ;  over 
an  average 

About  an  average 

Not  many 

pLanted  ;  average 

crop 

Large  breadth 

planted  ;  over  an 

average 

promising 

August  12  to  18 

Thos.   Owen,   Clapton,    Hun- 
gerford 

""IShSu'nTr^' 
average 
Average 

Over  average 

Average 
Good 

May  be  average 

Good ;  a  little 
blight 
Average 

Very  good 

Average 

Good  average 
Good 

Good 
Very  good 

Very  deficient 
Full  average 

About  August  7 

August  14  to 
SepTemberS 
August  7 

Augusta 

Middle  of  Augus 

William     Dewe,     Southridge, 

Streatley,  Reading 
E.  W.  Moore,  Coleshill 

:,;■ 

Rather  below 
Bulky  crop,  but 
Ne:^l;^a^i1ver. 

Average 

Good 

Above  an  average 

Rather  above 

^SoT 

Above  an  average 

Heavy  crop 
Very  good  indeed 
Above  average 

Very  good 

Promise  well 

Good 

badly  harvested 

Average.  b"t 

much  soiled 

Much  damaged 

Martin  Hope  Sutton,  Reading 
W.  Bulstrode,  Cookham  Dean, 

Clo'd 
Mostly  thin, 
age^TufHight 

Above  an  average 
Good 

Very  good 
Good 

Average 
Good 

Good 
Good 

Very  promising 
Good 

Two-thirds  of 

No  Clover  ; 

meadow  average, 

butspoUt^ 

August  10 
Middle  of  August 

James      Williams,      Shippon, 
F.  Sh'er^bom,  Bedfont,  Houns- 

1     MIDDLESEX  

Mu'c"h?mproved, 
butunderaverage 

With  fine  weather 
will  be  over 

An  average 

Too  much  haulm; 
an  average 

Very  fine;  over 
average 

All  good 

Moderate  crop ; 
injured 

August  .4 

Thos.  Hewett,  Cranford  Park 
Farm 

Good  average  ; 
heavy  straw 

average 
Average 

Over  average; 
heavy  straw 

Average 

much  grown 

Good 

Good  where  late 

Second  week  in 
August 

James  Brebncr,  Norfolk  Farm, 
Staines 

SURREY 

much  already  ' 

avftSrLt 

vetlmfedTSuchl 

root-fallen 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Promises  to  be 
over  an  average 

Average,  but  in 
great  quantity 

spoJt 
Abundance  of 

Tha^elTng' 

Second  week  in 
August 

William  Willis,  West  Moulsey 

A  full  average 
crop 

Nearly  an  aver- 
age^  injured  by 

but"i^pidly 
improving 

A  ver,.  good 

»op;  much  above 

the  average 

very  promising 

About  August  14 

Charles  Gay  Roberts,  Hasle- 
mere,  Guildford 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CKOVS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS, 

BEANS, 

PEAS, 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY, 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENCI  AND. 

SURREY 

rnuchbdged, 

Heavy  crop  and 

-Tolitt"' 

6qr, 

Patchy  and  very 

irregular;  poor 

crop 

YeSy^-Lufr 
average 

Remark.ibly 
good 

4qr. 

Promise  to  be 
very  fine 

Mangel  good 

a  heavy  crop,  and 
secured 

Edward  Hilder,  Woking 
,  Sittingbourne 

Kent 

Late  crops  good 

A  good  crop 

Sainfoin  injured  ; 
grass  good 

^ugusi  7 

Considerably     [An  average  crop 

Too  earlyTo^rm;  A  great  breadth  ; 

Autumn-sown            Excellent 
very  good  ;  that 
sown  in  February 

Good 
Very  bad 
An  average 

Scarcely  any 
grown 

May  he  half  an 
average  crop 

Not  so  promising 
as  ten  days  ago 

Have  been  look- 
Great  crop 
Never  better 

Very  good 
Very  good 
Promising 

Third  week  in 
August 

August  14  to  2. 

Mark  Sandford,  Martins,  near 
Dover 

Robert  Matson,  Wingham 

William  Manser,   St.    Peter's, 
Margate 

SUSSEX 

^go'o7wfathrr' 

Good  ;  much  laid 
with  rain 

Average 

Good;  sadly 
blighted 

Good 

Good  ,   want  fine 
weather 

One-thirdspoilt,    In  from  lo  to  n 
"""n^liifd"''                ''>'^ 

James  Eames,  Linch  Midhurst 

About  an  average 
Not  quite  aver- 
age :  much  laid 

Below  average 
Average;^a  little 

^S= 

Goid 

Vei^'glod 

Man2l?°ate  ; 
Swedes  and  Tur- 

Above^nlverage 

^SV^nt"^ 

About  August  12 
August  14 

Chichester 

l^ot"w''efrmied"' 

Not  much  grown, 
and  not  promising 

Plenty  of  haulm; 
about  average 

nips  promising 

Clover  bad; 
meadow  good 

Late 

James  Singer  Turner,  Ching- 
ston  Farm,  Seaford              ^ 

HAMPSHIRE  

Mich  laidTan 

average  crop 

A  good  bulk  : 

much  laid  :  yield 

doubtful 
Rather  under 

aver.ige 

Good 

Very  good 
Good 

Average 

Plenty  of  haulm. 
Much  blighted 

Very  good  ;  over 
an  average 

Over  average 

Very  promising 
Very  good 

Swedes  and  Tur- 
nips good 

A  fair  crop; 

spoilt 

A  fair  crop;  much 

Clovers  short 
crop;  much 

injured 

A  good  crop, 

damaged 

Much  damaged 

Under  average  , 

damaged 

Good 

dlmTfed 

Lightcrop;much 

damaged 

Good;   some 

spoilt 
Rye-grass  and 
Clovers,  thin 

August  6 
Augusts 

August  10 

J.  E.  Heasman,  Angmering 

William        Rigden,        Hove. 
Brighton 

"s?utLT^r^^'-°°"- 

WILTS 

Below  an  average 

Thin  plant : 
under  average 
Under  average 

Good,  where 

there  is  suflicent 

plant 

Below  an  average 

Thin  on  ground  ; 
fair  he.id,  but 
blighted  a  little 
Under  average 

Improved,  but 

thin  ;  will  be 

under  an  average 

Under  average, 
but  too  early 

Under  average 

Average 

Considerably 
above  an  average 

Bulky  crop; 
quality  doubtful 

Over  average 

Good 

A  good  average 

crop 
Looks  level  and 

well 

Over  average 

Very  good  ;  an 
average 

Above  an  average 

Good 

Over  average 

Good 

An  average  crop 

Not  a  heavy 

crop,  but  much 

improved 

Average 

Very  good;  an 
average 

Sprinted,  but 

Winter  thin, 
but  well  kidded  ; 
springbulky.but 

Above  an  average 

Half  crop;   de- 
stroyed by  black 
aphis 

Very  few  in  this 
locality 

Above  average 

Good 

Over  average 

Good 

Above  an  average 
Good 

Average 

Have  heard  com- 
plaints 

Very  good 
Very  promising 

Good 

As  good  as  ever 
•SoTd" 

Excellent 
Very  promising 

August  7 

Middle  of  August 

August  7 

E^  of  August 

Second  week  in 

A-g^a 

Middle  of  August 
August  10 

Hugh    S.    Raynbird,    Basing- 
stoke 
Joseph  Blundell,  Southampton 

Richard    Stratton,    Burderop, 

James     Buckman,      Bradford 
J.  T.  Homer,  Hemsworth 

W.  J.  Voss,  West  Bucknowie, 

Corfe  Castle 
Henry  Fookes,   Whitechurch, 

DORSET 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Aver.ige 

Over  average ; 
very  promising 
Over  average 

Blighted 

Partially  blighted 

Over  average 

Blighted:  may 

be  average 

Early  Peas,  good 

Over  average 

Very  good 
Very  good 
Promising 

Average  crop 

Good :  not  well 

Sainfoin  and  mea 

dow.  average 

Average 

August  IS 

In  a  fortnight 

August  7 

R.  Damen,  Dorchester 
John  Pope.  Symondsbury 

John  Ford,  Rushton,  Bland- 
ford 

T.  H,  Saunders,  Watercombe 
Farm,  Dorchester 

Very  variable: 
not  two-thirds  of 

Good  average, 
but  full  of  rust 

Full  average 

Much  blighted 

Average 

Never  better 

SOMERSET 

Under  Average; 
half  a  crop 

Average 

Average 

Good  plant 

Average:  not 

End  of  August 

John  B.  Collyns,  Dulvertod 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Winter,  failure  ; 
spring,^nearly 

Good 

Good 

&iod^Tadly 
made 

.About  August  10 

Walter      Farthing,      Stowey 
Court,  Bridgwater 

DEVON  

Full  average 
crop,  if  not  over 
rust  appears  in 

UndeTai'erage 

Scarcely  average 

crop;  depends  on 

the  weather 

Improved;    over 

deficient  in 
quality 
Average 

Fair  average 

The  few  grown 
are  good 

Average 

Spring-sown 
below  an  average 

A  defid^fcrop, 
and  small  breadth 

Full  average 

Few  grown, 
those  good 

Generally  bids 

fair  for  a  good 

crop;  Mangels 

good 

Very  good 

Full  crop 

damaged 

Good,  but  badly 

Meadow  mid- 

*'"6iilly''"* 

b^gl^i 
Small  crop  and 

^lif^p 

In  about  10  days 

Second  week  in 
MiddtTl'ugust 

Richard    Comer,    Tonveston, 
Wellington 

R.  W.  Pollard,  Blagden 

P.  Cowan,  Barnstaple 
Samuel    Cornish.    Stancombe. 

R.      H.      Watson,      Dorsely. 

Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Plymouth 

Under  average 
Below  an  average 

Under  average 

Thin  most  places 

Over  average 
Average 

Under  average 

Pretty  good 

Average 
Above  average 

Under  average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Ver^^promising 

Good 
Very  good 

August  15 

About  middle  of 

August 

August  .4 

August  and 

CORNWALL 

Thin 

Average,  but 
damaged  bv  rust 
About  average 

Below  average 

Average ;  greatly 

recovered 

Under  average; 

verythin^ 

Average 

Full  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

About  average 

Looking  well 

Very  good 

Very  promising 

''Ta'd^yTvTd^ 
Various 

Not  quite  aver- 
age: badly  saved 
Light,  and  badly 
got 

September 

Beginning  of 

August 
In  a  fortnight 

August  10 

Magor,  Davey  &  Co.,  Brewery, 
T.  D.  Simmons,  Killiganoon 
W,  M,  Ware,  Newham  House, 
John  Wills,   Southpetherwyn, 

WALES. 

CARMARTHEN. 

GLAMORGAN 

Not  average 

Very  much  below 
the  average 

Good 
Very  good 

Average 

Not  good 
Looking  well 

Average  crop 

Depends  on  the 
weather 

John  Bumell,  Penyfair,  Llan- 
Thomas  Thom.as,  St,    Hilar)', 

IRELAND. 

LONDONDERRY  .... 
QUEEN'S  COUNTY,. 
ANTRIM 

Average  crop 
Scarcely  any 

VeryTud?sown 
here;  what  is 
■sown  is  good 

Scarcely  any 

A  fair°crop  ;  a 
good  deal  laid 

Short ;  not 

average 

Promise  a  good 

A  great  quantity 
and  very  good 

Very  good 
Look  well 

Promising 
Fair  crop 

TuXTate, 
good  ;    Potatos 

'^"ful^isease"' 

Bad 
Much  damaged 

Se^nd-c^op 
good,w«>ther 

About  Sept.  25 
End  of  August 

En^dTlJIus. 

Charles     Pollock,     Farmhill, 
ChirlLVrLnks,  Wcstfield, 

MEATH  

KILKENNY 

Good 

Winter  Wheat 
very  good, 

^-jjftlr^'^ 
Good,  Lt  too 
soon^tojudge 

Average  ;  much 
injured  by  con- 
tinued rain 
Promising,  but 
blight  is  feared 

Average 
Rather  light 

^g:t 

Heavy 

Jb^^e 
8°oo^d 

Fair 
Good 

Very  good  :  not 
""'cood'" 

MTgeirfiL 
Uneven,but 

Late,  but  good 
Fair  crop 

Abundant 
Light,  badly 

Very  bad 
LTght 

September  .0 

Middle  of 
August 

August  20 
August  =0 

John  Anderson,  Land  Steward, 

W.     A,      Barnes;      WrsUand. 
Moynalty 

git^c^^S^'^eS' 

CORK       

Good 

Good;  little 
gro^vn 

Good 

Good 

damaged  with 
Under'avera?e 

Good 
Potatos  showing 

Under  average 

Constant  rain 
Under  average 

Average;    badly 

August   20 
End;of  August 

August   20 

John  0.  Sullivan.  P.P.  and 
V,G. ,  Kenmare,  Kerry 

F,  A.  Twinarae,  BaUy  Philip, 
Kanturk 

J.    Byrne,   Wallslown    Castle. 

August  5,   1871.] 
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OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Strafford  sold  the  whole  of 
the  well-known  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Famley  Hall 
Farm,  near  Otley,  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  Favvkes.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
breeders  from  the  home  counties  and  from  America 
and  Australia.  The  bulls  averaged  ^55  each,  and 
the  cows  and  heifers  £a,(>  each  ;  the  total  amount 
being  ^i6So,  giving  a  general  average  of  £\?,  per 
held.  The  highest  price  given  was  150  gs.,  for  Ninth 
Lord,  a  yearling  bull  by  Lord  Darlington. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Show  presents 

many  points  of  interest  to  those  who  are  occupied  with 
live  stock.  It  brings  before  us  several  breeds,  of  both 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  the  English  farmer  but  rarely 
sees  in  perfection. 

In  the  cattle  classes,  Ayrshire  cattle  occupy  an 
important  position.  These  cattle  are  rather  small  in 
size,  vary  in  colour  from  white  with  a  little  red,  to  red 
with  a  little  white,  and  again  from  a  fawn  colour  broken 
with  white,  to  almost  black  and  white.  The  typical 
Ayrshire  cow  is  formed  for  milk.  Her  long,  firm  head, 
and  rather  upturned  horns,  are  succeeded  by  a  thin 
neck,  no  great  depth  of  hosom,  shoulder  tops  and  crops 
narrow,  well  sprung  ribs,  and  great  breadth  over  the 
hooks.  Again,  looking  at  the  broadside  of  the  animal, 
the  depth  should  gradually  increase  backwards  towards 
the  flanks,  giving  what  is  termed  a  wedge-form.  This 
is  much  insisted  on  by  all  the  Ayrshire  admirers,  and 
it  signifies  the  gradual  thickening  of  the  cow  from  the 
set-on  of  the  head  when  the  neck  is  light,  to  the 
base  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  girth,  and  the 
still  greater  depth  at  the  flank.  This  gradual  deep- 
ening contrasts  with  the  heavy  fore-end  and  cylindrical 
form  of  the  Shorthorn,  and  indicates  milking  rather  than 
feeding  properties.  We  took  the  measurements  of  the 
1st  prize  Ayrshire  bull  and  cow,  and  also  of  the  1st 
prize  Angus  bull  and  cow,  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.  The  Ayrshire  measurements  were  as  follows  : — 
Measurements  of  a  prize  Ayrshire  bull,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  Boghall,  Houston  ;  brown  and  white  ;  4  years. 
Bred  by  Robert  Wilson,  Forehouse,  Kilbarchan. 

Girth         7  ft.  4  in. 

Length  from  shoulder  (last  cer\'ical  vertebra) 


Total  length  from  poll  to  rumps 

Height  at  shoulder        

Width  across  hooks        

From  shoulder-point  to  hook  .  .P 
From  ground  to  dewlap 

The  Ayrshire  cow  measured  as  follov 
rleasurement  of  prize  .Ayrshire  cow,  the  pro] 
Stewart,  Burnside  Cottage,  Strattiaven  :  5 
Bred  by  Mr.  David  Osborne,  Harelaw,  Neili 

Girth  

Length  fro.-n  shoulder  (last  cervical  verte 

Total  length  from  poll  to  rumps 

Width  across  hooks       

Length  from  hook  to  rumps     . . 


Si 


principally  in  character  of  head,  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  white  hairs,  giving  a  dead  white  appearance, 
while  the  true  Leicester  head  has  a  blue  "tinge"  on 
the  face.  Where  the  skin  is  visible  at  the  nose  near 
the  eyes,  it  is  black,  and  a  pink  tinge  indicates  deli- 
cacy. There  is  no  wool  on  the  forehead,  but  the  fleece 
comes  up  well  to  the  cheeks  and  back  of  the  head. 
The  fleece  ought  to  be  thickly  set  on  the  skin,  and  the 
curl  should  be  bold  and  open.  The  body  is  long,  of 
great  thickness  through  the  heart  and  ribs,  and  tapering 
towards  the  rumps.  The  back  is  well  covered  with 
flesh,  and  the  scfagg,  or  neck,  is  well  developed. 

Such  are  a  few  points  which  may  be  noted  upon  ex- 
amining good  specimens  of  animals  of  the  above  breeds. 


3      7 


Angus  polled  cattle  are  characterised  by  their  black 
colour,  occasionally  broken  near  the  udder  with  a  little 
white.  They  are  hornless,  are  characterised  by  great 
length,  by  a  great  width  across  the  shoulder-tops,  con- 
tinued by  well  sprung  ribs  and  good  loins,  without 
prominent  hook-bones.  The  hair  is  short  and  glossy, 
and  the  skin  thick  and  soft.  We  append  a  few  import- 
ant measurements  of  the  best  examples  of  the  breed  we 
could  meet  with. 
Measurements  of  prize  Angus  bull,  JtJRVMAN,   the  property  of 

Sir  George   Macpherson  Grant,   of  Ballindalloch  ;    3    j 

4  months,  14  days.     Bred  by  exhibitor. 


Length  from  shoulder  to  rumps  . .        . .  5      i 

Total  length         70 

Height  at  shoulder         4       nV 

Width  across  hooks         i     loj 

Width  across  shoulders i      o 

Width  across  crops         i       4 

From  hook  to  shoulders  4       i 

Girth  of  leg  below  knee  ..         ..         ..  o      8| 

Measurements  of  a  commended  Angus  bull,   the  property  of  Mr. 

Alexander,   Mains  of  Kelly ;    2  years  5  months.      Bred  by 

exhibitor. 

Girth         7  ft.  4  in. 

Length  from  shoulder  to  rumps  . .         . .  s      o 

Width  over  hooks  17 

Width  over  shoulders ..  o     loj 

Girth  of  leg  below  knee  o      8 


Girth 

Length  from  ^ 
Total  length  f 


Width: 

Length  from  hooks  to  r 

Shoulder-point  to  hook 

Girth  of  leg  below  knee 

Passing  from  cattle  to 

breed  first  claim 

higher    situation    of    hill 

predominates.     The  head 

the   colours   being  distinct 

should  slope  back 


;  the  property  of,  and 
t  years  6  months. 
.         ..     7ft.  I  in. 


the  Blackfaced  heath 
breed  adapted  for  the 
farms— wherever  heather 
mst  be  black  and  white, 
md  unmixed ;  the  horns 
me  line  as  the  forehead  ; 


THE  HIGHLA ND  AND  A  GRICUL  TURA L 
SOCIETY  AT  PERTH. 
The  opening  day  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  show  was  discouraging  enough.  The  weather, 
however,  cleared  up  towards  evening,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  (Thursday)  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Scottish  show  is  essentially  a  business  proceeding. 
But  few  ladies  visit  the  ground,  and  the  streets  are  un- 
adorned with  flags,  arches,  or  any  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  bells  ringing,  and  holiday  appearance,  which 
characterise  our  English  show-times.  The  proximity 
of  the  Highlands,  and  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
those  who  affect  the  national  costume,  be  they  English 
or  Scotch,  the  tones  of  the  bagpipes,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Highland  sports,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
show  ;  the  characteristic  Blackfaced  sheep,  which  are 
said,  like  their  masters,  to  thrive  where  pampered 
Saxon  breeds  would  starve— these,  and  the  Ayrshire 
cows,  and  black  polled  cattle,  all  help  to  compensate 
for  the  missing  features  above  alluded  to,  and  to  give  a 
picturesque  freshness  to  the  scene.  The  show  itself  at 
once  strikes  the  casual  observer  as  greatly  inferior  in 
size  to  the  gigantic  English  meeting,  but  closer  in- 
spection reveals  a  greater  variety,  and  equal 
excellence  in  most  of  the  live  stock  classes.  Imple- 
ments are  of  course  present  in  considerable  variety,  but 
we  miss  the  revelation  of  steam  in  its  application  to 
agriculture  yearly  brought  before  us  nearer  home. 
Twenty  acres  of  ground  are  occupied  by  the  Highland 
Show,  and  in  this  very  considerable  space  there  is,  we 
confess,  much  more  of  interest  than  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  examine.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  "  stock  "  show. 


the  back  of  the  neck  is  free  from  wool,  but  is  covered 
with  goat-like  hair  ;  the  wool  should  come  up  well  at 
the  cheeks  ;  the  fleece  must  be  long,  curly,  fine,  and 
free  from  grey  hair  or  kemps  ;  grey,  however,  is  apt  to 
appear  in  old  sheep. 


CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. — There  was  a  good  show  of  Shorthorns, 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  this  breed 
that  it  appears  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  England.  Taking  the  catalogue  as  our 
guide,  we  find  in  the  first  place  a  class  of  old  bulls  of 
great  merit.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  animals 
which  have  taken  1st  prizes  in  their  previous  shows, 
and  this  excellent  arrangement  enabled  us  to  once  more 
obtain  a  view  of  that  grand  bull.  Heir  of  English- 
man (24,122),  bred  by  Mr.  Barclay,  and  now  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Marr— a  bull  of  great  substance,  on  short 
legs,  and  worthy  of  notice.  Edgar,  the  well-known 
"  Royal"  prize-taker,  ought  to  have  been  present,  but 
was  for  some  reason  prevented  from  putting  in  an 
appearance. — The  aged  bull  class  comprised  15  entries, 
many  of  which  were  very  excellent.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Arklay's  Annan  Water, 
bred  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Halleaths,  Lochmaben,  a 
bull  with  grand  quarters,  a  good  girth,  and  fine 
shoulders.  The  2d  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Fletcher's  Michigan  2d,  also  a  good  bull,  with  good 
quarters  and  loins,  and  a  fair  ' '  touch. "  The  3d  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Cochrane's  Baronet  (25,564), 
an  animal  which,  although  good  in  most  points,  is 
certainly  weak  about  the  shoulder  tops  and  crops,  and 
has  not  the  "touch"  of  his  successful  rivals 
however,  a  useful  beast,  and,  on  the  whole,  deserves 
his  place.— The  2-year-old  bulls  formed  a  class 
of  19,  many  of  which  were  very  excellent.  The  1st 
place  was  awarded  to  a  bull  possessing  plenty 
of  fine  hair,  and  of  fair  quality.  When  we 
mention  that  his  crops  were  a  trifle  weak 
we  record  the  only  fault  noticeable  to  us.  He 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Balbirnie,  was 
bred  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  and  is  named 
Keir  Butterfly  7th.  The  2d  place  was  accorded 
to  Sir  David  Baird's  Baron  Laurie  3D,  bred  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Keavil,  a  red  bull,  of  considerable 
merit,  although  a  little  plain  about  the  head,  and  not 
heavy  enough  fleshed  at  the  buttocks.  So  far  so 
good  ;  but  we  cannot  concur  with  the  judges  in  the 
case  of  the  3d  award.  This  was  given  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's  Baron  Stapleton,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Law- 
'  Stapleton  Grange,  Darlington.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  say  a  word  against  any  good  animal,  and  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  Baron  to  be  such.  Never- 
theless he  has  faults  which,  in  our  estimation,  should 
have  weighed  with  the  judges.  Take,  for  instance, 
"  .  Bell's  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  red  and  white  btill, 
noticed  by  many  as  possessing  good  shoulders,  crops, 
and  buttocks,  and  compare  him,  unnoiiced  as  he  is, 
with  Baron  Stapleton.  Such  a  comparison  will 
reveal  that  the  last-named  bull  is  deficient  in  all  the 
above  points,  and  is  also  not  so  good  a  "toucher." 
With  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  the 


Border   Leicesters    differ    from    English    Leicesters  I  award,  and  this  difficulty  was  expressed  by  many  Very 


competent  persons.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  very 
neat  red  bull.  Red  Rover,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Robert  Moubray,  of  Cambus,  which  received  a  high 
commendation.  The  yearling  bulls  comprise  12  entries, 
of  which  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell's  Red  Duke  was  declared 
to  be  the  best.  This  decision  was,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  unchallenged,  and  with  the  exception  of  too 
much  loose  fat  about  the  rumps,  he  is  a  very  straight, 
good  bull,  and  not  made  up  for  show  in  any  extreme 
manner.  Mr.  James  Beattie's  Baron  Torr,  the  2d 
prize  animal  in  this  class,  is  white  in  colour,  has  horns 
not  very  nicely  put  on,  and  is  a  little  low  in  the  chine. 
Here,  again,  was  dissent  somewhat  loudly  expressed^ 
many  preferring  other  unplaced  animals  in  the  class. 
The  3d  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Newton  of 
Struthers,  for  a  gay,  nice  looking  bull,  Baron  Cecil. 
Mr.  John  Lamb,  of  Burrell  Green,  Penrith,  again 
exhibited  Ignoramus,  the  3d  prize  bull  at  Wolver- 
hampton, a  grand  "toucher,"  and  altogether  a  gay 
and  truly  good  animal,  which,  however,  could  only  get 
a  commendation.  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  of  Sittyton,  exhi- 
bited a  very  good  red  bull,  unfortunately  lame  ;  and 
there  were  other  excellent  young  bulls  in  this  class 
qualified  to  take  honours  at  high-class  shows. 

The  cow  class  was  better  than  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  we  were  especially  struck  with  the  exceedingly 
level  cow  exhibited  by  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell.  From  her 
loins  forward  she  is  perfect,  and  in  other  respects  it  is 
ditficult  to  find  fault ;  still,  her  quality,  as  revealed  by 
touch,  is  scarcely  in  her  favour,  but  taking  her  alto- 
gether we  have  seldom  seen  her  equal.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  took  the  2d  place  with  his  Young  Cherry,  a 
very  good  cow,  and  Mr.  Robert  Arklay  was  3d,  with 
Flecky  Wear  by  Represent-A-TIVE  (20,666).  Mr.  James 
Beattie  showed  two  remarkably  good  cows,  which, 
although  unplaced,  had  many  admirers.  The  "  Royal" 
1st  prize  cow.  Warrior's  Plume,  was  also  present, 
enjoying  her  honours  with  the  fresh  decoration  of  a 
gold  medal  awarded  to  her  as  the  1st  prize  cow  last 
year  at  Dumfries.  Plain  at  the  rump,  as  the  old  cow 
unquestionably  is,  breeding  and  character  are  strongly 
evidenced  in  her  beautiful  head.  In  the  class  for 
heifers  calved  after  January,  1869,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
of  Newton  of  Struthers,  was  placed  1st  with  Raspberry, 
and  Lord  Kinnaird  took  off  both  2d  and  3d  prizes. 
There  was  a  large  entry  of  yearling  heifers,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  carried  off  both  1st  and  2d 
prizes,  and  Lord  Kinnaird  secured  the  3d  place. 

Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen. — Still  following  the  order 
of  the  catalogue,  we  next  find  the  characteristic  black 
polled  cattle  of  Aberdeen  forming  a  magnificent  show. 
To  see  such  a  grand  collection  of  these  noble  animals 
is  a  novel  and  interesting  sight  to  an  Englishman.  So, 
at  least,  we  found  it,  and  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  them.  Three  veteran  prize-takers,  now  retired 
on  their  well-won  gold  medals,  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  very  good  class  of  aged  bulls,  among  which 
Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant's  Jurym.\n  ranked  1st. 
He  is  perfectly  black,  has  a  remarkably  good  soft  skin, 
and  is  exceedingly  level.  Mr.  William  Dingwall 
Fordyce  showed  the  2d  prize  bull,  M'Combie,  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  scarcely  equal  to  the  last  animal 
in  hair  and  quality,  but  as  very  perfect  in  form.  He 
was  1st  at  the  Aberdeen  show  in  1868.  The  3d  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Walker's  Derby,  a  grand 
beast,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  white  on  his 
belly. 

There  was  a  good  entry  of  bulls,  calved  since  1869. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Mr.  George 
of  Westertown,  1st ;  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone, 
of  Fasque,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  of  Taybank, 
3d.  There  was  also  a  very  good  bull  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly,  which  was  com- 
mended, and  whose  dimensions  we  found  to  be  as 
follows  :— Girth,  7  feet  4  inches  ;  length,  5  feet ;  length 
from  shoulder  point  to  centre  of  hook,  4  feet ;  width  over 
shoulder  blades  just  about  1 1  inches  ;  over  hook,  i  foot 
7  inches,  and  girth  of  bone  below  knee,  8  inches.  We 
cannot  speak  more  at  length  upon  the  awards  in  this 
and  other  of  the  Aberdeen  classes,  but  refer  our  readers 
to  the  prize  list.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  the 
general  impression  was,  that  it  was  a  grand  show, 
especially  of  heifers.  The  breed  is  considered  to  be 
more  hardy  than  Shorthorns,  and  has  the  following 
characteristic  points:  — Colour  perfectly  black,  no  horns, 
not  even  a  ' '  scar  ;  "  skin  soft,  and  covered  with  fine 
short  hair  ;  carcase  very  long,  and  especially  well 
rounded  over  the  shoulders  and  crops,  very  level  from 
rump  to  hook,  and  from  hook  along  the  top  of  the  ribs 
to  the  shoulder  ;  shoulder  fine,  neck  heavy,  and  head 
massive,  and  characteristic.  In  walking  through  the 
Aberbeen  classes  we  observed  many  animals  coming  up 
to  the  standard. 

Passing  over  the  Galloways  we  arrive  at  the  import- 
ant classes  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  In  general,  with 
reference  to  these  cattle,  we  note  that  the  colour  is 
exceedingly  various,  passing  from  almost  white  to 
red  and  white,  brown  and  white  to  almost  black 
and  white,  and  again  to  red  and  dark  brown. 
Sometimes  the  colour  might  be  that  of  a  Shorthorn, 
and  at  other  times  it  was  similar  to  an  Alderney  or 
Guernsey.  The  cows  are  small  in  size  compared  with 
our  large  breeds,  and  are  formed  for  milking.  The 
head  is  free  from  flesh  and  long ;  the  horns,  of  late 
years  especially,  point  upwards  and  outwards ;  the 
neck  is  light ;  the  shoulders  close  at  the  top,  giving  a 
shoulder-top  and  crop  ;  the  carcase  gradually 
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increases  liackwards  till  we  find  wide  loins,  prominent 
"hooks,"  and  wide  rumps.  Looking  at  tlie  broad 
side,  the  light  neck,  shallow  breast,  narrow  girlh,  and 
gradually  increasing  deptli,  as  the  eye  passes  back- 
wards, gives  a  wedge-like  form  to  the  animal  which 
contrasts  with  the  full  fore-quarters  of  the  Shorthorn 
race.  Sir  Michael  K.  Shaw  Stewart,  of  Greenock, 
showed  a  typical  bull,  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1869.  We  may  also  mention  Mr. 
Tames  Wilson's  excellent  1st  prize  bull,  whose  girth  is 
7  feet  4  inches,  and  length  5  feet  5  inches  from  before 
shoulder  to  rump.  Sir  Michael  Stewart  also  showed 
a  remarkably  good  bull,  which  obtained  a  2d  place, 
and  Mr.  John  Fleming  was  awarded  a  3d  prize.  In 
the  yearling  bull  class  Mr.  Carmichael's  Lord  Lorne, 
an  almost  white  bull,  was  much  admired,  and  secured 
the  1st  place,  and  other  very  good  specimens  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  young  bulls.  There  was  a  remark- 
ably good  show  of  cows  and  heifers,  a  large  majority 
of  which  were  of  the  true  milking  type.  We  took 
accurate  measurements  of  the  1st  prize  cow  RosU; 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  and  since  sold,  we 
understand,  for  .^100.  Her  girth  is  6  feet,  length  5  feet, 
and  total  length,  from  poll  to  rump,  6  feet  5  inches. 
Another  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Highland  cattle 
formed  to  withstand  the  boisterous  and  severe  winters 
of  the  Highlands.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  these,  but 
our  time  was  unfortunately  too  much  occupied  to  do 
them  justice.  Information  as  to  the  prizes  will  be 
found  in  the  published  list.  Lastly,  there  was  a  section 
for  fat  animals,  in  which  some  30  very  good  cattle  were 
exhibited. 


SHEEP. 
Black-fared.— Thera  was  a  very  excellent  sho 
Blackfaced  sheep.  In  this  breed,  the  face  should  be 
black  and  white,  the  colours,  in  the  best  es 
being  clearly  defined,  and  not  at  all  mixed.  This  is 
what  the  Highlander  calls  good  "paintings. 
Roman  nose  is  in  favour,  and  horns  sloping  back 
same  line  as  the  general  slope  of  the  forehead.  There 
is  no  wool  between  the  ears,  or  on  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  close  to  the  head,  but  thick,  goat-like  hair. 
The  wool  should  come  up  to  the  cheeks,  and  the  fleece 
must  be  fine,  curly,  and  free  from  hair.  As  ewes 
become  old,  they  are  liable  to  grow  grey,  or  blue,  hairs 
along  the  back.  The  1st  prize  in  the  tup  class  was 
awarded  to  a  sheep  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Greenshields.  The  black  and  white  face  markings 
were  distinct  and  characteristic,  and  the  fleece  was  of 
particularly  good  quality.  This  sheep  was  got  by  a 
ram  of  Mr.  Archibald's,  of  Overshields.  The  2d  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Archibald  for  the  1st  prize  sheep 
last  year  at  Dumfries,  an  excellent  animal,  and  sold 
on  the  giound  at  Perth  for  ^^40  to  Fleming  of  Keel. 
The  3d  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Greenshields,  and  Mr. 
Aitken,  of  Listonsliiels,  was  commended  for  a  good 
sheep,  not  quite  distinct  enough  in  the  colours  of  his 
face,  but  with  good  fleece  and  horns.  Another  of 
Mr.  Archibald's  (No.  55S)  also  struck  us  as  a  stylish 
sheep,  with  good  quarters  and  head,  but  with  rather 
straight  wool. 

In  the  class  for  Dinmont  or  sheailing  tups  Mr. 
Archibald  took  the  1st  place  with  a  good-headed 
sheep,  having  a  capital  carcase  and  fleece,  a  son  of  the 
1st  prize  sheep  at  Edinburgh  in  1869.  Mr.  Aitken 
also  showed  a  good  tup  with  a  very  black  face, 
slightly  broken  with  white,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
the  3d  prize  with  a  very  good  animal.  This  class  may 
be  spoken  of  as  good,  but  we  noticed  in  so 
straight,  goat-like  wool,  and  faces  in  which  the  black 
and  white  were  badly  defined  and  mixed. 

Passing  on  to  the  ewes  above  I-shear,  with  Iamb: 
we  found  the  1st  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Tweedie,  of 
Castle  Crawford,  for  some  very  good  ewes,  in  which 
the  wool  was  a  little  too  fine,  and  the  "paintings  "  no 
quite  perfect.  Mr.  Archibald  was  placed  2d  for  ewe: 
and  1st  for  lambs ;  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch, 
was  2d,  and  Mr.  Pagan,  of  Innergeldie,  was  com 
mended.  There  was  a  good  class  of  sheading  ewes,  ii 
which  Mr.  Archibald  took  1st  and  3d  prizes  for  two 
good  pens,  in  which  the  1st  prize  seemed  to  have  been 
secured  by  better  character  of  head,  but  both 
excellent  pens.  The  2d  prize  sheep  in  this  class 
bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Pagan  ;  and,  although 
good  sheep,  they  were  a  little-inclined  to  a  hairy  styl 
of  wool,  and  lacked  character. 

Cheviots.— Thext  was  a  grand  show  of  Cheviots 
and,  although  Dinmonts  had  been  seen  better,  gimmers 
were  first-rate.  The  names  of  Archibald,  of  Glengelt, 
Elliot,  of  Hindhope,  and  Brydon,  again  appear  ir 
force,  and  divide  many  of  the  prizes.  Among  the  best 
sheep  shown  in  these  classes  we  may  specially  notice 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh's  most  excellent  sheading  tup  as 
an  anim.al  of  good  style  and  quality.  The  2d  prize 
sheep,  the  property  of  Sir  G.  Graham  Montgomery, 
was  also  a  fine  sheep,  although  a  little  slack  in  the 
back  ;  and  the  3d  prize  sheep,  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Johnstone,  of  Capplegill,  was  also  handsome  and  well- 
wooled,  thus  attesting  the  general  excellence  of  his 
class.  The  commended  sheep,  belonging  to  the  same 
breeder  as  the  last,  were  also  very  good,  although 
smaller  than  those  already  noticed,  and  the  whole  class 
was  considered  a  most  excellent  one. 

The  class  for  ewes  and  lambs,  although  not  well 
filled,  yet  contained  some  remarkably  good  pens,  in 
which  Messrs.  Brydon,  Archibald,  and  Elliot,  divided 
the  honours.     Mr.  Elliot's  sheep,  although  only  placed 


3d,  were  very  excellent,  and  almost  equal  to  the  ist. 
Young  ewes  were  also  remarkably  well  represerited, 
the  class  being  both  large  and  good.  Border  Leices- 
ters  are  a  great  feature  at  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Show.  This  sub-breed  is  a  favourite  in  Scotland, 
and  is  considered  to  excel  its  south  country  progenitor 
in  size  and  hardihood.  The  head  is  white  and 
well  covered  with  hair,  and  the  nose  and  skin  sur- 
roundingand  under  the  eye,  black.  Where  a  pink  colour 
appears  at  these  points  it  is  considered  to  indicate 
delicacy.  The  "  blue  "  colour  of  the  English  Leicester 
is  not  considered  characteristic  in  the  Border  Leicester, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  appearing  too  much  in  some  flocks. 
There  were  complaints  with  regard  to  the  shearing  in 
some  of  the  classes,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  so-called  "shearhngs"  had  in  some 
cases  been  very  gently  dealt  mth  at  shearing  time, 
whenever  that  might  have  been.  The  Leicester  show 
was  undoubtedly  good,  and  the  sheading  rams  may  be 
mentioned  as  especially  excellent.  Taking  the  classer 
in  their  catalogue  order,  we  find,  first,  the  old  tup, 
forming  a  large  and  good  show,  in  which  Mr.  George 
Hope,  of  Fenton  Bams,  took  the  Ist  prize,  with 
very  grand,  long,  well-covered  sheep,  with  a  thick 
good  neck,  and  great  width  of  carcase.  The  fleece, 
too,  was  quite  fashionable,  and  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  bold,  rather  large,  and  open  curl.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ferguson,  of  Kinnochtry,  Coupar  Angus,  also 
showed  a  good  typical  sheep,  which  won  the  2d  plac 
and  Mr.  Adam  Smith's  3d  prize  may  be  spoken  of 
a  good  sheep  with  a  characteristic  head. 

Dinmont  or  shearling  tups  were  a  very  first-ri 
class,  numbering  56  in  all,  and  headed  by  Mr.  James 
Clark,  of  Oldhamstocks',  very  good  and  weU-woolled 
sheep,  an  excellent  .animal,  with  but  little  wool  —  •'- 
cod.  Lord  Southesk  was  placed  2d,  with  r 
wooUed  and  otherwise  good  sheep  ;  and  Mr.  Simson, 
of  Blainslie,  made  a  good  3d. 

Old  ewes  were  represented  by  10  entries,  in  which 
Mr.  George  Laing  took  the  1st  place,  with  five  very 
well  formed  ewes,  and,  with  one  exception,  well 
wooUed.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hope,  of 
Fenton  Barns,  for  five  large  and  good  carcased  sheep, 
of  which  carried  fairiy  good  fleeces.  The  3d 
prize  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Ferguson, 
of  Kinnochtry,  were,  with  one  exception,  very  good 

In  the  class  for  sheading  ewes  or  gimmers,  Mr.  John 
Lees,  of  Warrington,  Haddington,  took  the   Ist  place 

ith  some  well  wooUed  sheep,  and  Mr.  Jenner  Clark, 
of  Oldhamstocks,  was  placed  3d  with  some  sheep 
carrying  splendid  fleeces. 

Besides  the  important  breeds  already  noticed,  there 

:re  a  few  specimens  of  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns. 
Shropshire  sheep  also  appeared  in  considerable  force, 
from  the  flocks  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Mr.  Hood, 
of  Linross ;  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Woolmet ;  Mr. 
Crawford,  of  Pitlowrie  ;  and  Mr.  Arnot,  of  Glamis 
Mains. 


well 


ist  Prize  Bulls  at  former  Shows.— John  Fisher,  Knells,  Carlisle. 

13.  Best  Bull  calved  before  January  i,  i86g.— 1st,  James 
Graham,  Carlisle  ;  2d,  James  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch  ;  3d,  Peter 
Morton,  Longtown. 

14.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1869.— ist,  James  Cun- 
ningham, Dalbeattie  ;  2d,  T.  Blggar,  Dalbeattie. 

13.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1870.-151,  Mrs.  James 
Graham   Newcastleton  ;  2d,  Joseph  Kerr,  Dumfries, 
ist  Prize  Cows  at  former  Shows.— James  Cunningham,  Tar- 

16.  Best  Cow  of  any  age.— ist,  James  Cunningham,  Dalbeattie  ; 
2d,  Thomas  Biggar,   Dalbeattie  ;  3d,   James  Cunningham,  Dal- 

17.  Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i,  1869.— ist,  Thomas 
Biggar,  Dalbeattie  ;  2d,  James  Cunninghnm. 

18.  Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i,  1870.- ist,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ;  2d,  James  Cunningham  ;  3d,  ditto. 

Ayrshire. 

1st  Prize  Bulls  at  former  Shows,  exhibited  for  Medium  Gold 
Medal.— Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw  Stewart. 

10.  Best  Bull  calved  before  January  i,  1869,— ist,  James 
Wilson,  Houston  ;  2d,  Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.  ;  3d, 
John  Fleming.  ^  . 

20.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1869.-151,  Robert  Kelso, 
Greenock  ;  2d,   the   Hon.   G.    R.   Vernon ;    3d,   John   Flemmg, 


21.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1870.-151,  William  Car- 
michael.  Carnwath  .  2d,  John  Fleming,  Stiathaven ;  3d,  Duncan 
Campbell  WiUison,  Douglas. 

ist  Prize  Cows  at  former  Shows.— John  Fleming,  Sttatha' 

22.  Best  Cow,   in  milk,   of  any  :  '^ 
Stewarton  :  2d,  John  M.  Marl '      " 
Crieff.  ^       ^ 

Best  Cow,  in  calf,  of  any  age.— ist,  John  Stewart,  Strath- 
'       liaven;    3d,    Gabriel    Dunlop, 


^     „,      __  ,   Gabriel    Dunlop, 
,  Cardross  ;  3d,  John  M'Callum, 


d,  John   Fleming,    Stratli: 


,  George  Pender : 


Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i,  1869.-151,  G.  Pender, 

"    Gabriel  Dunlop,  Stewarton ;  3d,  G.  Pander.    The 

on  24  were  very  highly  commcr 

25.  Best  Heifer  calved  after  January 
Fleming,  Meadowbank  Cottage,  Strathaven 
3d,  John  Fleming. 

ist  Prize  Bulls  at  former  Shows.— The  Earl  of  Scafield. 

26.  Best  Bull   calved    before    January    1,    1868.— ist,    John 
Stewart,  Portree  ;  2d,  Duke  of  Athole ;    3d,  John  Grant,  Carr 


of  Polt.-llloch  :  2d,  the  I 

Prize    Cows    at    formi 
John  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch.  .    , 

"        '■  ^  --    -1st,   the  Duke    of  Athole ;    2d, 

Donald  M'Laren,  Callander;  3d,  John  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch. 

Best    Heifer,   calved    after  January  i,  1868.— ist,   John 
Duke  of  .\thole  ;  3d,  John  Stewart,  Callander. 

Best   Heifer    calved    after  January   i,    1869.-151,    John 
Malcolm  ;  2d,  John  Stewart  :  3d,  John  Malcolm. 
HORSES. 


PIGS. 
Swine  were  faidy  represented,  especially  the  white 
breed.     It  is  scarcely,  however,  in  Scotland,  that  we 
look   for  black   pigs,   and   we  were  not  surprised   to 
notice  a  poor  show  of  Berkshire,  some  of  which  did  1 
much  resemble  the  best  types  of  the  breed. 

HORSES. 
There  was  a  remarkably  good  show  of  Clydesdale 
horses,  especially  of  mares  and  fillies  ;  thorough-bred; 
and  hacks  were  by  no  means  so  well  represented. 
There  also  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
empty  stalls  in  the  horse  classes,  in  which  the  words 
' '  not  forward  "  were  conspicuous. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  awards  in  the  various 
classes  of  stock  :— 

Class  I.— CATTLE. 
Shorthorn. 
ist  Prize  Bull  at  former  Shows  (exhibited  Aberdeen,  186S).- 
William  S.  Marr,  Heir  of  Englishman. 

1.  Best  Bull  calved  before  January  i,  1869.-151,  Robert  Arklay, 
Dundee  :  2d,  James  Fletcher,  Rosehaugh  ;  3d,  James  Cochrane, 

2.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  I,  1869.— ist,  John  Balfour, 
Balbimie  ;  2d,   Sir  David  Baird,  of  Newbyth,  Bart.  1  3d,  Walter 

^^3°'  Best"Bui'l  calved  after  January  i,  1870.-151,  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Bart.  :  2d,  James  Beattie,  Annan. 

ist  Prize  Cows  at  former  Shows  (Medium  Gold  Medal) :  Dum 
fries,  1870.— James  Beattie.  Annan. 

4  Best  cow  of  any  age.— ist.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell 
Bart.  ;  2d,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  3d,  Robert  Arklay.  Dundee 

5.  Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i,  1869.— isl,  Robert 
Bruce,  Forres  :  2d,  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  3d,  ditto. 

6.  Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i,  1870.-151,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  :  2d,  ditto  ;  3d,  Lord  Kmnaird. 

Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen. 

ist  Prize  Bulls  at  former  Shows  (Medium  Gold  Medal) 
Aberdeen  1868.— ist,  Alexander  Morison,  Turriff;  2d,  Ja'mei 
Skinner   Drumin,  Ballindalloch. 

7  Best  Bull  calved  before  January  i,  1869.-151,  Sir  George 
Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.  ;  2d,  W.  D.  Fordyce,  M.  P.  ;  3d, 
Robert  Walker,  Aberdeen. 

8.  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1869.— 1st,  George 
Brown,  Fochabers;  2d,  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  Bart.;  3d, 
Robert  Clark,  Errol. 

9  Best  Bull  calved  after  January  i,  1870.— isl.  WiUiam 
M'Combie,  of  Easier  Skene;  2d,  W.  J.  Taylor;  3d,  James 
Leslie,  Blairgowrie. 

ist  Prize  Cows  at  former  Shows. — George  Brown,  Fochabers. 

10  Best  Cow  of  any  age. — isl,  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant ; 
2d,     ■ 


Malcolm;  '. 


Class 


For  . 


Pur 


ist  Prize  Stallions  at  former  Shows.— Merdo  Belhune,  Beauly ; 
Peter  Crawford,  Strathblane. 

1.  Best  Stallion  foaled  before  January,  1868. -isl,  Peter 
M'Robbie,  Aberdeen:  2d,  William  Wylie,  Whitburn;  3d, 
William  Moffat,  Kirkintilloch.  _   . 

2.  Best  Entire  Colt  foaled  after  January  i 
Brewster,     Barnbeth; 
M'Robbie,  Sunnyside. 

3.  Best  Entire  Colt  foaled  after  January  i,  1869.— isl 
Stirling  Maxwell  ;    2d,   ArchA   Johnston,   MaryhiU ; 


Abram    Kerr,    Durrisdeer ;   3d,    P. 


Best  Em 
Newhouse  Mill ;  2d,  Jas.   Love,  Greenock ; 
Fleming,  of  Knockdown,  Maybole. 

1st  Prize  Mares  at  former  Shows.— Sir  WiUiam  ! 
Maxwell  of  Keir,  Bart. 

5.  Best  Mare  (with  Foal  at  foot)  foaled  before  January  1 
—ist  Wm.  Moffat,  Kirkintilloch  *  "'  '"  ""'  '"  " 
3d,  M.  Bethune,  Beauly 

6.  Best  Mare 


•indlay. 


utrich  Castle 
A.  Buchanan,  Garscadden  Mains. 

7.  Best  FiUy  foaled  after  January  i,  li 
of  Knockdon;  2d,  Lawrence  Drew, 
Pollock,  Meams. 

8    Best  Filly  foaled  after  January  i,  : 

2d,  L.  Drew,  Merryton  ;  3d,  R.  Walkei 

Best  Filly  fo.aled  after  January  1 


3d,  Ja 


2d,  Sir  Wm.  Stirling,  Bart. '; 
Foal)  foaled  before  January  i,  1868.— ist. 


of  Knockdoi 
BarL 


2d,   ditto ;    3d,    Sir  William  Stirling 


Best  Draught  Gelding,  foaled  after  January  i,  1S68.— 1st, 
11.  Best  Draught  Gelding,  foaled  after  January  1,  1869.— isl, 
George  Morgan,  CrieiT ;  2d,  George  Todd,  of  East  Brackley  ;  3d, 
Thomas  Landale,  Rhynd. 

Class  IIL-SHEEP. 

1.  Best  Tup,  above  i-shear.— isl,  James  Greenshields,  Lesma- 
hagow  ;  2d,  John  Archibald,  Slow  ;  3d,  James  Greenshields. 

2.  Best  DinmontorShearlingTup.— ist,  John  Archibald,  Stow; 
2d,  Thomas  Aitken,  Balemo  ;  3d,  John  Archibald. 

3  Best  Ewes,  above  I-shear,  with  Lambs. —isl,  David  Tweedie, 
Abbington;  2d,  John  Archibald,  Overshields  ;  3d,  John  Malcolm, 

°A    Best  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers.— ist,  John  Archibald  ; 
2d,  Allan  C.  Pagan,  Innergeldie  ;  3d,  John  Archibald. 
Cheviot. 

5  Best  Tup.  above  i-shear.— ist,  Thomas  Elhot,  Hindhope, 
Jedburgh  ;  2d,  Herbert  Brj'don,  Selkirk  ;  3d,  John  A.  Johnstone, 
Archbank,  Moffat. 

6  Best  Dinmont  or  Shearling  Tup.  —  isl,  Thomas  \\  elsh, 
Moffat  ;  2d,  Sir  G.  Graham  Montgomery,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  3d, 
James  Johnstone,  Moffat. 

Border  Leicester. 

7  Best  5  Ewes  above  i-shear.— isl,  James  Brydon,  Moffat; 
2d  James  Archibald,  L,auder  ;  3d,  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope. 

8.  Best  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers.— ist,  James  Archibald, 
Lauder  ;  2d,  James  Brj'don,  Kinnelhead ;  3d,  John  M'Gregor, 
Dumfries.  ,,.,,. 

9.  Best  Tup  above  i-shear.— ist,  George  Hope,  Fenton  Bams, 
Drem ;  2d,  Thom.is  Ferguson,  Kinnochtry,  Coupar  Angus  :  3d, 
Adam  Smith.  Stevenson  Mains,  Haddingto: 


Best  Heifer  calved  after  January  i 
Macpherson  Grant ;  2d,  Alexander  Bow 
George  Brown,  Fochabers. 


Kelly;  3<1 


Cockbi 


Dim 

Best  5  Ewes  above    i-shear. — ist,   Ge 
n  ;   2d,   George   Hope,  Fenton  Bams  ; 
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12.  Best  5  Shearling  Ewes  or 
Haddin-ton;  2d,  Charles  Lyall, 
Clark,  Oldhamstocks. 


Norman,   Aspatria    [Lw 


7,  vr^ml 


Leicester. 
Wilkin,    Dumfries 

oln)  ;  3d,   W.  Nor- 

,  Thomas  Wilkins, 


(Lincoln) :  2 
man  (Lincol: 

14.  Best  5  Ewes  of  an: 
Dumfries  (Lincoln) 
Norman  (Lincoln). 


15.  Best  Tup  of  any  age.— ist,  Robert  Scot  Skirving,  Camp- 
toun,  Drem ;  2d,  ditto  ;  3d,  John  Gordon,  Aberdeen. 

16.  Best   s  Ewes  of  any  age,  or  Gimmers.— ist,  Robert  Scot 
Skirving ;  2d,  ditto. 


17.  Best  Tup  of  any  age.— 1st,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  ;  2d, 
Andrew  Crawford,  Perth  ;  3d,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore. 

18.  Best  5  Ewes  of  any  age.  or  Gimmers.- 1st,  2d,  and  3d,  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore. 


Short-woolled  other  than  Sou- 

19.  Best  Tup  of  any  age.— ist  and  2d,  John  P.  M'Pherson 
Forres  (Oxford  Down),  shearling  tups. 

Class   IV.— SWINE. 

I.  Best  Boar,  large  breed.— ist,  R.  E.  Duck 
ing  &  Son.  Northorpe  :    2d 
Mangles,  Ripon. 

3.  Best  Boar,  small  breed.— ist,  R.  E.  Ducker- 
ing  &  Son,  Northorpe  ;  2d,  Charles  A.  Murray, 
Stanley  ;    3d,  George  Mangles. 

3.  Best  Boar,    Berkshire  breed.  —  ist,  R.  E. 
Duckering    &     Son,     Northorpe  ;     2d,    Robert 
Lyall,  Brechin  ;  3d,  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart. 
^4.  Best  Sow,  large  breed.— ist,  R.  E.  Ducker- 
ing &  Son ;  2d,  ditto  :  3d,  George  Mangles. 

5.  Best  Sow,  small  breed.  — 1st,  R  E.  Ducker- 
ing &  Son  :  2d,  Alex.  Stewart,  Bridge  of  Earn  ; 
3d,  John  L.  Gow,  Raith. 

6.  Best  Sow,  Berkshire  breed.— 1st,  Sir  David 
Baird,  Bart.  ;  2d,  Alexander  Stewart ;  3d,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  K.T. 

7.  Best  Pen  of  3  Pigs,  not  above  8  months 
old,  large  breed.— ist,  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son  : 
2d,  George  Mangles  ;  3d,  ditto. 

8.  Best  Pen  of  3  Pigs,  not  above  8  months  old, 
small  breed.— 1st,  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son;  2d, 
John  L.  Gow,  Raith  ;  3d.  Robert  Philip,  Bridge 
of  Allan. 


Jome  €mtspnkmt 


3d,  George 


fcldy : 


manual   labour   in   the  conveyance   of  town   sewage. 
j  7.  y.  Mechi,  August  I. 

Are  we  again  to  have  Cesspools  ?  — Your  i  Record  of  Improvements  and  Cultivation  of 
German  correspondent  is  mistaken.  I  continue  my  Estates  in  Ireland. — Some  months  ago  you  were 
irrigation.  On  the  sewaged  Italian  Rye-grass  good  enough  to  inquire  for  me,  what  forms  were  used 
(14  acres)  I  have  kept  200  sheep  and  lambs  from  |  on  carefully  managed  estates  m  England  for  recording 
April,  seven  horses  for  seven  weeks,  and  yet  a  nice  the  cultivation  und  improvements  made  yearly  on  each 
little  haystack.  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  a  town  farm  and  each  field.  One  of  your  correspondents 
sewer  to  supply  my  suction-pipe,  for  I  cannot  get ,  referred  me  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  estate,  and, 
manure  enough  in  .the  ordinary  way  without  investing  a  ,  through  the  kindness  of  the  agent,  an  excellent  form 
large  additional  capital  in  live  stock,  which  I  cannot  was  sent  me.  Another  correspondent  referred  me  to 
afford,  having  to  limit  my  general  tenant  or  farm  Mr.  Jemmett,  Murrill  Hill  Farm,  Bmfield,  Berks,  the 
capital  to  £\b  per  acre.  It  ought  to  be  ^^25  per  acre,  author  of  a  very  useful  farmers'  pocket-book.  Mr. 
and  then  I  should  make  a  larger  percentage  of  profit.  Jemmett  has  furnished  me  with  what  he  calls  an  estate 
My  live-stock  capital  is  usually  £(>  per  acre.  Could  I  record,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  on  the  Duke 
afford  it  I  would  make  it  £\z  or  more  per  acre,  and  of  Cleveland's  estate,  but  of  more  convenient  size  for 
then  I  should  consume  all  my  straw  (treading  none  use,  and  I  think  even  better  arranged.  It  is  the  size  of 
under-foot),  and  keep  all  my  cattle  and  pigs  on  sparred  a  large  pocket-book.  Each  farm  occupies  four  pages, 
floors.  I  have  not  near  manure  enough,  for  the  two  first  pages,  open  together,  are  for  cultiva- 
it    is    quite    clear  that,    in    the   case    of  root   crops    tion,  with  enough  columns  for  sbt   years  ;  and  a  first 

column,  in  which  the  number  of  each  field 
on  the  map,  or  a  description  of  the  field, 
is  entered.  The  other  two  pages  are,  one 
for  improvements  of  any  sort  done  on 
the  farm,  the  other  for  bought  manures 
brought  on  the  farm,  and  for  hay,  straw, 
roots,  &c.,  sold  off.  Everything  is  thus 
quite  distinct  and  clear.  Once  a  year, 
when  the  farm  is  visited  by  the  landlord 
or  his  representative — as  it  is  certam, 
since  the  Land  Act,  must  be  done  with 
great  care  if  the  estate  is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  every  sort  of  exaggerated  and 
even  fraudulent  claim  for  improvements 
and  unexhausted  tillages  and  manures,  in 
the  event  of  the  tenant  failing,  or  even 
voluntarily  leavmg  his  farm — entries  of 
the  facts  will  be  made  on  the  spot,  and 
should  be  communicated  to  the  tenant. 
If  the  entries  are  made  by  a  man  of  cha- 
racter and  credit,  they  will,  after  a  few 
years,  practically  become  better  evidence 
of  the  facts  than  any  mere  recollection, 
or  pretended  recollection,  can  be.  With- 
out such  a  record,  the  landowner  will  be 
really  at  the  m.ercy  of  whatever  charges  a 
tenant,  with  the  help  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion and  heated  feelings,  will  swear  to  or 
get  sworn  to.  Any  one,  who  has  seen 
some  of  the  enormously  exaggerated 
claims  made  already  in  land  cases  that 
have  come  before  the  courts,  will  know 
the  importance  of  having  clear  proof  of 
the  facts.  The  subject  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  reference  to  the  future 
"management  of  estates  in  Ireland;" 
only  the  strictest  and  most  business-like 
care  will  enable  very  heavy  charges  to  be 
avoided,  for  which  no  value,  or  a  very 
inadequate  value  is  left.  It  is  this  great 
importance  of  Mr.  Jemmett's  Estate 
Record  to  so  many,  that  makes  me 
anxious  to  inform  others  of  it.  An  Irish 
Landowner. 


LABOURERS'    COTTAGES. 

We  offer  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions of  a  block  of  three  cottages  (figs. 
227,  22S,  229),  as  an  example  of  an 
arrangement  affording  extended  accom- 
modation, at  once  convenient  and  econo- 
mical, —  remembering  that  while  the 
farmer  seeks  to  have  as  many  labourers 
as  possible  near  his  homestead,  the  land- 
lord is  desirous  of  providing  them  with 
homes  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

This  latter  object  is  best  attained  by 
combming  several  dwellings  under  one 
roof,  since  by  such  means  much  external 
walling,  and  a  very  appreciable  amount 
of  roofing  are  saved. 

In  the  example  before  us  the  main 
object  has  been  to  place  all  the  front 
doorways  facing  the  street,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  porches  for  each  at 
little  cost  with  a  pleasing  appearance. 
This  is  well  effected  by  the  arched  open- 
ings shown  in  the  elevation,  which  give 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  buildings. 
They  are  also  manifestly  convenient  when 
the  cottages  are  placed  as  lodges  at  the 
entrance  road  to  the  homestead. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is,  that 
whereas  the  two  outside  cottages  have 
three  bed-rooms  each,  the  centre  dwelling 
has  only  two  bed-rooms,  thus  affording 
accommodation  for  a  small  family,  while 
the  end  cottages  serve  for  larger  ones.  a.  Living  rooms  :    b,  Sculleries  ;    c.  Pantries  ;    D,  Fuel  stores  ;    e,  Porches ; 

The  cubical  space  provided  within  the  r,  Stairs  and  landings ;    g,  Parents'  bedrooms  :    H  and  j,  Children's  bedrooms, 

cottages  is  as  follows  : — The  two  outside 
cottages  contain,  in  the  living-rooms  1 100 

feet  each,  in  the  sculleries  704  feet,  in  the  pantries  256  I  especially  (as  I  have  proved  by  comparative  trials),    the  end  of  May, 
feet,  in  the  fuel  stores  256  each,  in  the  porches  128  feet,  I  we   could  double    our    acreable    produce    by  means    be  eaten  off  with  sheep, 

in  the  stairs  and  landings  341  feet,  in  the  parents'  bed-  I  of  extra  manure  and  deeper  cultivation,  without  |  and  the  land  immediately  ploughed  up  again  for  Tur- 
1  rooms  720  feet,  in  the  second  bed-rooms  701  feet,  and  ,  increasing  the  fixed  charges  of  rent,  tithes,  rates,  nips.  One-half  of  the  division  intended  for  roots 
in  the  third  bed-rooms  492  feet  cube  each.  I  taxes,    &c.      Besides,    when   we    have   provided,    by    might  easily  be  so  treated,  but  not  the  whole  ;  but  the 

The  centre  or  two-bed-roomed  cottage  contains,  in  j  very  deep  cultivation  and  a  greatly  increased  quantity  ^  use  of  such  a  snatch  crop  is  to  give  food  for  the  stock 
the  living-room  1012  feet,  in  the  scullery  596  feet,  1  of  manure,  a  surplus  supply  of  food  for  our  Mangel  !  in  May  and  June,  when  usually  food  is  very  scarce.  I 
in  the  pantry  224  feet,  in  the  fuel  store  208  feet,  '  crop,  the  com  crops  following  mil  be  ample,  and  generally  grow  a  few  patches  of  Mustard  sown  in 
in  the  porch  112  feet,  in  the  stairs  and  landing  30S  very  different  from  what  we  find  them  at  present.  |  April  and  May,  which  come  in  during  May  and  June  ; 
feet,  in  the  first  bed-room  967,  and  in  the  second  bed-  !  Our  German  friend  will  fail  to  bring  back  English-  and,  after  they  are  eaten  off,  the  land  is  ploughed 
room  7S0  feet  cube.  These  figures  together  make  a  men  to  the  old  cesspool  system,  and  if  he  will  but  [  up  again,  and  sown  with  yellow  or  white  Turnips, 
total  of  13,603  feet  cube  for  the  entire  block.  inspect  the  sewage  farms  at  Hornchurch   and   Bark-  '  accordir 

Tlie  cottages,  without  the  outbuildings,  have  on  an  ing,  he  will  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  dis- 
average  cost  the  sum  of  ;^I25  each,  or  ;J375  the  block,  solving  ordure  in  water  and  thus  cheaply  conveying  it 
They  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Jun.,  to  the  soil.  My  nasal  midnight  remembrances  of  the 
of  tlie  firm  of  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  &  North,  (good  ?)  old  cesspool  times  cause  me  to  wonder  at  your 
by  whom  they  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  correspondent's  letter.  Besides,  manure  is  useless  with- 
England,  among  which  we  may  cite  the  Livermere  j  out  water.  The  manurial  power  of  Britain  is  about 
Park    Estate    in    Suffolk,    and   the   Henlow   Grange  :  that  of  two  sheep  per  acre,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 


Fig.  229. — GROUND  plan. 


Cabbage  as  a  Snatch  Crop. — At 
p.  981  you  advise  Cabbage  as  a  snatch 
crop,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  overlook 
one  very  important  point,  that  Cabbage 
will  not  stand  a  hard  winter.  If  you  plant 
out  Cabbages  in  November,  the  chances 
are  that  you  lose  three  out  of  four  ;  and 
if  you  only  put  them  in  in  spring,  they  will 
not  be  ready  until  the  end  of  JiTly,  and 
then  what  sort  of  Turnip  crop  will  you 
get  afterwards  ?  The  best  snatch  crop,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  Rye,  or  Rye  and  winter 
Vetches  mixed.  If  the  stubbles  which 
are  intended  for  roots  are  ploughed  up 
immediately,  and  sown  with  Rye  and 
mnter  Vetches,  they  will  have  a  capital 
crop  of  green  food  on  them  by  May  i,  or 
>  climate,  and  that  can  either 
I  the  cattle. 


.the  5 


G.  A.  H. 


Undrained.— The  effects  of   non- 
,  very  striking.  The  unequal 


Suffolk, 

Estate  in  Bedfordshire.  "    j  rainfall  of  26  inches",  _ _    __    . 

We  may  add  here  that  the  whole  series,  we  believe,  '  per  annum.     Mr.    Hope  not  only  uses  all   the  towr 
of  Mr.  Denton's  farm  cottage  designs  are  to  be  seen  at    sewage,  but  uses  it  again  and  again  during  dry  weathei 

Henlow,  where  an  estate  formerly  in  very  dilapidated    in  the  shape  of  filtered  water.     While  by  steam-power  I  riflemen.      This  is  also  a  season  for  weeds,  the  absence 
plight  has  been  most  admirably  equipped  under  the    we  can  raise  1000  tons  of  sewage  300  feet  high  for  I3r.    of  the  hand  and  horse  hoe  inflicts  this  year 
public-spirited  du-ection  of  the  Rev.  H.  Addington.        |  to    141.,    it  will   never  pay   to   use   hoi-se-power   and  I  pecuniary  punishment.     There  will  be  some  t( 


Drained    am 
drainage  is,  this 

ripening  of  the  cereals  is  perceptible  from  the  flying 
train.  The  furrows  green,  the  ridges  yellow,  when  the 
crops  ripen  evenly  and  the  heads  of  corn  are  on  a  level 
and  of  equal  size,  there  is  at  once  evidence  of  proper 
drainage,  natural  or  artificial,  and  also  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  seed,  for  where  seed  is  too  thickly  sown  the 
plants  remind  one  of  a  mixture  of  grenadiers  and 
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comstacks  as  well  as  haystacks.!  Strange  that  one  sees 
so  few  of  Garrett's  farmers'  38j-.  rick  ventilators  :  I  feel 
independent  of  hot  stacks  with  this— a  farmer's  inven- 
tion. In  a  wet  season  like  this,  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  ripening  between  drained  and  undrained  land  is 
considerable  and  important.  Some  29  years  ago,  when 
I  first  began  to  drain  this  land,  a  field  of  Oats  on  the 
drained  land  was  in  stack  before  the  undrained  was 
harvested,  although  the  undrained  was  much  the 
earlier  sown.  7.  J.  Mechi,  July  27. 


Soctclies. 

ROVAL   AGRICULTURAL   OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  August  2. — 
Present:  SirWatkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President, 
in  the  chair  ;  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord 
Vernon,  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hornsby, 
Mr.  Hoskyns,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Leeds,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wake- 
field, Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Whitehead,  Colonel  Wilson,  Professor  Simonds,  and 
Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Anderson.  William.  Lesney  House,  Erith,  Kent. 
Barton,  Tom,  The  Crescent,  Carlisle. 
Beach,  John,  Standeford  Cottage,  Wolverhampton. 
Blundell,  .'\rthur,  Chediston  Hall,  Halesworth. 
Booth,  Thomas,  Tamborne  Park,  Lichfield. 
Bowen,  James,  Troedyraur,  Newcastle  Emlyn. 
De     Pass,    Daniel,    9,    Delamere    Street,    Westbourne 

Square,  W. 
Easton,  James,  Hothe  Court,  Blean,  Canterbury. 
Fanvell,  Frederick  G. ,  Wolverhampton. 
Faulconbridge,  W.  F.,  Bestwood  Park,  Bulwell,  Notting- 


Gough,  Ralph  D.,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
Gouldburn.  John,  Broomhall,  Nantvvich. 
Gurteen,  Daniel,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
Ingram,  George.  Chetwynd  Park,  Newport,  Salop. 
Knight,  Richard,  Bobbing  Court,  Sitlingbourne. 
Lea,  Henr>',  316,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham. 
Lewisham,  Viscount,  Patshull,  Wolverhampton. 
Low,  George,  Burghtown,  Athy,  Kildare. 
Morgan,  Richard,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 
Parson,  Edgcombe,  Coates,  Cirencester. 
Phipps,  Pukering,  Coliingtree  Grange,  Northamplc 
Folding,  \.  Bede,  Burnley.  Lancashire. 
Price,  William,  New  House,  Caerleon. 
Reynolds.  Osborne,  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
Richardson,  ]ohn.  The  Oaks,  Dalston,  Carlisle. 
Roberts,  Oscar  Wilson,  Fisherwick  Park,  Lichfield, 
Sedgwick,  .-Alfred  O.,  Watford,  Herts. 
Thomas,  J.  Howell,  Starling  Park,  Carmarthen. 
Ward,  William,  Penybort  Hall,  Oswestry. 
Whitworth,  James  R.,  Weston  Underwood,  Newport 
Pagnell. 
Finance. — Viscount  Bridport  presented  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  month  had  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  July  31  was 
^9441  l8i.  id.,  the  sum  of  £1000  remaining  on  de- 
posit. Cheques  to  the  amount  of  ..£'9977  y.  <)d.  were 
ordered  to  he  drawn.  The  committee  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorised  to  transfer  the  ^2000  on 
deposit  to  the  current  account.  The  committee  have 
to  report  that,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  expense 
attending  the  trials  of  steam  cultivating  machinery  and 
traction  engines  at  Wolverhampton,  the  expenditure 
will  exceed  the  receipts,  although  the  attendance  was 
as  numerous  as  was  expected,  especially  when  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  weather  on  some  days  is  considered. 
This  report  having  been  adopted,  a  conversation  arose 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  Society  in  connection  with  the  country  meetings. 
Colonel  Wilson  and  Mr.  Torr  expressed  their  opinion 
that  some  reduction  in  the  expenditure  could  be  made, 
while  Mr.  Ransome  maintained  that  the  money  spent 
was  carefully  and  judiciously  disbursed,  and  that  re- 
trenchment could  only  be  elTected  at  the  cost  of 
efficiency — a  result  which  he  hoped  the  Council  would 
not  sanction.  Finally,  Lord  Vernon  gave  notice  that 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Council  he 
draw  attention  to  the  financial  results  of  the  shows 
held  at  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton,  and  move  th 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  expend 
ture  at  the  annual  shows,  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
equal  results  at  less  cost. 

Implements. — Colonel  Challoner  (chairman) 
ported  that  the  implement  prize  sheet  for  the  Cardiff 
meeting  had  been  revised  by  the  committee,  the  pro- 
posed prize  for  self-moving  engines  having  been  struck 
out,  and  that  tlie  committee  recommended  the  amended 
prize-sheet  for  adoption  by  the  Council.— This  report 
was  adopted  after  some  additional  amendments  had 
been  made  to  the  proposed  prize-sheet. 

Gener.\l,  Wolverii.\mpton. — Lord  Kesteven 
reported  that  the  accounts  due  in  connection  with  this 
meeting  had  been  duly  certified  and  recommended  for 
payment,  with  certain  exceptions.  It  was  also  reported 
that  an  error  had  been  made  by  the  judges  in  Class  92 
(Shropshire  rams  above  one  year  old),  the  numbers 
given  in  by  them  not  agreeing  with  those  to  which  they 
had  affixed  the  cards  ;    but  as  the    error  was  merely 


clerical,  they  recommended  that  the  cheque  for  the 
prize-money  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  Mansell, 
who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  that  class. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

General,  Cardiff. — Lord  Kesteven  reported  the 
commendation  of  the  committee  that  the  Cardiff 
eeting  shall  commence  on  Monday,  July  15,  and 
continue  until  the  following  Friday  inclusive,  and  that 
the  trials  commence  on  Monday,  July  8.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  Mr.  Corbett,  the  agent 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  be  invited  to  act  as  steward  of 
forage  at  the  Cardiff  meeting,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  unable  to  act,  to  recommend  some  other  compe- 
it  person. — This  report  was  adopted. 
Veterinary.— Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  pre- 
sented the  following  report  : — An  ad  interim  report 
ft-om  Professor  Simonds  was  laid  before  the  committee 
the  experiments  lie  has  made  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  in  reference  to  feeding  cattle  on  a  patent  cake. 
So  far  as  the  experiments  had  proceeded,  up  to  July 
31,  no  symptoms  of  injurious  action  had  appeared. 
The  same  result  had  been  obtained  on  feeding  pigs  up 
to  the  same  date.  Professor  Simonds  will  forward  a 
further  report  on  the  completion  of  the  investigation. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  laid  before 
the  committee  the  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
together  with  n. precis  of  the  various  acts  and  orders  in 
Council  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  animals. 
As  this  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Society,  the  committee  recommended  that  it  and  the  cor- 
respondence relating  thereto  be  published  in  the  forth- 
comingnumber  of  the  Journal.  — This  report  was  adopted. 
SiiowYARD  Contracts. — Mr.  Torr  reported  that 
the  Committee  had  examined  and  certified  certain 
accounts  relating  to  showyard  works,  which  they 
recommended  should  be  paid,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  they  recommended  should  be  deferred  for 
inquiry  until  November. — This  report  was  adopted. 

The  death  was  reported  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  Bart.,  a  trustee  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Holland  having  moved  the  renewal  of  the 
education  grant  for  1S72,  it  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Vernon,  and  carried  unanimously,  after  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  who  stated  that  unless  the 
number  of  candidates  increased  he  could  not  continue 
to  support  the  grant  year  after  year.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Holland  observed  that  the  number  of  candidates 
could  be  increased  if  the  standard  of  examin; 
were  lowered ;  but  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the  level 
the  candidates,  if  possible,  than  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  examinations. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  sign  and  seal  the 
agreement  with  the  authorities  at  Cardiff. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  election  as  a  Vice-President. 
1  application  for  the  loan  of  the  Society's  plough- 
dynamometer  was  granted  on  the  usual  conditions. 

It  was  announced  that  a  silver  cup,  value  £\<x>,  wil 
be  off'ered  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  President,  for  the 
best  managed  farm  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire which  shall  conform  to  the  following  condi- 
tions :— I.  That  it  is  not  less  than  100  acres  in  extent ; 
2.  That  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  (not  sheep- 
walk)  is  under  tillage  ;  3.  That  it  is  held  {a)  by  a 
tenant-farmer  paying  a  bona  fide  rent  for  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  land  in  his  occupation,  or  (b)  by  a 
landowner  occupying  his  own  farm,  the  total  extent  of 
whose  property  in  agricultural  land  (exclusive  of  sheep- 
walk)  does  not  exceed  200  acres,  and  whose  sole  busi- 
ness is  farming.  The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the 
autumn  recess  until  Wednesday,  November  1,  the 
usual  holiday  having  been  first  granted  to  the  Secretary 
and  clerks. 


the  Guildford  meeting,  reported  to  the  Council  that 
they  acquitted  Messrs.  Duckering  &  Son  of  any  inten- 
tional irregularity,  and  saw  no  reason  to  reverse  or 
disturb  the  awards  of  the  judges. 

A  memorial  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ports- 

outh  and  seven  other  breeders  of  pigs  in  favour  of 

gs  of  the  small  black  breed  being  kept  distinct  from 

white  ones  in  the  Society's  prize  list,  was  referred  to 

the  Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Benjafield  of  The  Poplars, 
Stalbridge,  recommending  the  offer  of  prizes  for  cheese, 
was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Dorchester  local 
committee. 

preparatory"step  to  the  meeting  of  the  several 
tees  the  Council  resolved  that  the  amount 
offered  m  prizes  for  stock  at  Dorchester  be  limited  to 
£,iyxi,  as  against  .,£'1400  last  year  ;  poultry,  Z200,  as 
against  ;£■  180  ;  and  horticulture,  ^^130.  The  musical 
arrangements  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Gray. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected. 


The  Book  of  the  Farm  :  including  the  Labours  of 
the  Fanner,  Farm  Ste-jjard,  Ploughman,  Shepherd, 
Hedger,  Farm  Labourer,  Field-worker,  and  Cattle- 
man. By  Henry  Stephens,  F;R.S.E.,  &c.,  &c. 
Third  Edition.     W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

[First  Notice.] 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  somewhat  exhaustive 
works  on  agriculture,  which  were  published  20  years 
ago  or  more,  to  re-appear  in  the  new  and  remodelled 
state  in  which  their  common  subject  now  stands  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  growth.  Mr.  Stephens'  work 
more  than  any  of  its  compeers  justified  the  special  title 
which  he  had  adopted.  It  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  labours  of  every  one  employed  upon  the  farm,  from 
the  farmer  himself  to  the  humblest  of  his  workmen. 

These  characteristic  labours  remain  very  much  what 
they  were,  and  there  is  necessarily  much  in  1 871 
which  offers  the  same  material  for  the  work  of  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  as  it  presented  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  "  Book, "  therefore,  though  rewritten  altogether  and 
recast,  is  a  new  edition,  not  an  altogether  new  book. 
There  are,  however,  some  subjects  which  have  been 
re-modelled  and  recent — the  farming  of  arable  land 
since  Mr.  Stephens  began  to  write.  Steam  cultivation 
and  artificial  manuring,  and  horse-drawn  harvesting 
machines  has  made  the  work  of  the  ploughman  and 
field-worker  very  different  from  what  it  was.  The  use  of 
liquid  manure  from  town  drainage  is  likely  to  be 
another  source  of  agricultural  growth  and  progress, 
which  will  produce  a  great  change  over  considerable 
districts  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Some 
of  these  subjects  are  fully  discussed  in  the  new 
volume  by  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  the  Farm;" 
but  we  think  that  the  reader  will  greatly  be  disap- 
pointed that  his  attention  is  not  more  fully  directed  to 
them.  In  this,  however,  perhaps  he  is  unreasonable. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Stephens'  plan  to  "  discuss  "  so  much  as 
simply  to  describe.  He  relates  with  carefulness  and 
precision  all  that  is  included  within  the  labour  of  the 
farm,  and  the  agricultural  student  will  find  in  his  pages 
the  whole  detail  of  farm  work,  with  not  more  of 
explanation  and  justification  than  just  suffices  for  his 
intelligent  guidance. 

On  one  or  two  points  we  think  that  this  plan  has 
been  prosecuted  with  greater  severity  than  was 
advisable.     One  would  like  to  hear  more  of  the  advan- 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Council  meeting,  July  25,  a  letter  was  read 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mariborough,  accepting 
the  office  of  President,  but  regretting  his  unavoidable 
absence  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  finance  committee  brought  up  their  statement  of 
accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  although  the 
Guildford  Show  was  not  so  successful  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  as  several  of  its  immediate  predecessors, 
yet  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  a  balance  of 
;^27   loj-.  remained  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

The  committees,  stewards,  and  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  appointed.  Captain  J.  Tanner  Davy, 
editor  of  the  "  Devon  Herd  Book,"  succeeds  Mr.  J.  S. 
Tui-ner  as  one  of  the  Stewards  of  Stock;  Mr.  R.  Neville, 
of  Butleigh  Court,  is  appointed  a  Steward  of  Arrange- 
ments and  of  Yard  Implements,  as  also  a  member  of 
the  Implement  Regulations  Committee.  Mr.  T.  Duck- 
ham,  of  Baysham  Court,  is  added  to  the  list  of  Field 
Implement  Stewards  ;  Mr.  Troyte,  of  Huntsham  Court 
(grandson  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
Bart.),  is  added  to  the  Arts  and  Implements  Regula 
tions  Committees ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Mr.  Meade  King  to  the  Railway  Arrangements 
Committee ;  and  Mr.  Moore-Stevens  to  the  Judges 
Election  Committee.  Captain  Best,  R.N.,  succeeds  to 
the  office  of  Steward  of  Arts,  vacated  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ramsden,  who,  however,  retains  office  as  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  stewards  of  stock  having  had  their  attention 
drawn  to   certain   alleged  irregularities  committed  at 


of 
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fertility  due  to  sewage  irrigation,  and  of  the  practice 
of  the  most  liberal  farmers  in  respect  of  manuring,  than 
these  pages  give  ;  nevertheless  they  are  full  of  most 
useful  and  trustworthy  matter,  and  of  the  style  in 
which  they  are  illustrated  we  give  specimens  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  the  publisher  having  kindly  lent  us  two  of 
his  blocks  illustrative  (fig.  230)  of  the  former  and  (fig. 
231)  the  present  mode  of  reaping  corn. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Delarran  Lodge,  near  Galloway.  —  The 
agricultural  prospects  of  this  district  .are  at  the  present 
moment  encouraging,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable  during  the  ensuing  month,  a  good  harvest 
may  be  fairly  anticipated.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  severe  spring,  both  cereal  and  green  crops  are 
not  so  forward  as  usual,  and  the  fields  will  not  be 
cleared  of  the  grain  crops  until  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
later  than  last  year. 

The  yield  of  Oats  will  probably  be  fully  up  to  the 
average,  and  although  early-sown  Turnips  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  yet  those  which 
were  put  in  later  have  entirely  escaped,  and  are  now 
looking  vigorous,  and  only  require  some  warm  weather 
in  order  to  yield  a  good  return  to  the  farmer.  As 
compared  with  last  year  the  Rye-grass  hay  is  very 
deficient,  both  as  regards  weight  per  acre  and  quality. 
Last  autumn  large  quantities  of  hay  were  exported  to 
England,  and  high  as  was  the  price  during  last  year  in 
London  and  the  southern  counties  of  Engk-ind,  it  was 
probably  to  a  considerable  degree  kept  down  by  the 
importations  from  Scotland.  But  unless  the  hay  crop 
is  much  better  in  other  districts  of  this  country  than  it 
is  here,  there   will  be  no  hay  to  export  during  the 
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Kent  i,East).—'bily  opinion  of  the  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict is  easily  given,  for  I  believe  on  the  whole  things 
were  never  better,  and  should  the  present  fine  weather 
continue  there   is   a   prospect   of   an  abundant  crop. 
Wheat  is  very  good,  and  at  present  stands  well ;  it  will 
not  be  fit  to  cut  before  the  middle  of  August.     Barley 
is  as  good  as  can  be  on  all  well  farmed  land,  and  most 
of  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  before  the  Wheat.     Oats  are  not 
generally  as  good  as  Wheat  and  Barley.     Beans  are 
promising,  and    Peas   of  all   sorts   exceedingly   good. 
Potatos  look  well  at  present,  but  I  hear  of  some  disease 
among  the  early  sorts.     The 
hay  crop  is  heavy,  and  is  now 
being  secured  under   favour- 
able circumstances  ;   but  our 

Samfoin  was  generally  injured  . 

by  the  rain.   Mangel,  Swedes,  -2 — ■ 

and  Turnips,  plant  well  and 
look  promising.  All  feed  is 
plentiful ;  cattle  and  sheep 
are  doing  well.    IV.  M. 


will  be  more  food  for  : 
taking  into  accoun 


have  in  this    neighbourhood   done   much 
than  harm  on  well-farmed  arable  lands, 
probably  commence  here  about  August 
weeks  later  than  last  year — perhaps  earlii 
have  hot  and  dry  weather.  J.  J.  Mechi. 


silver  salvers   and  a  tea  and  coffee  service,  also  of  solid 
Ik.  butter,  cheese,  and  vegetable!     The  heavy-raS    whTh  wlf  cttXtd  ^/"perronV'^f^nLl' 
•-"''    more  good    amounted  to  ^^400.     At  the  ceremony  of  the  presenta- 
Harvest  will    tion  m  September,    1865,   the  chairman,   Mf    P     p 
IS,  or  three  ,  Smith,   bore   testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  of  all   the 
•,  should  we    eminent   agricuLurists   m   Cornwall,    and   there   were 
many  of  them,  he   (Mr.   Trethewy)  had  by  universal 
consent  been  considered  to  be  the  greatest  living  bene- 
factor to    the   interests   of   agriculture   m   his   native 
county  ;  and  his  reputation  was  not   confined  to  the 
j  county  of  Cornwall,  for  it  extended  to  every  portion  of 
record  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest ,  the  kingdom  in  which  agriculture  was  cultivated  as  a 


We  have 
and  most  respected  gentl( 


connected  with  the  agri-  ;  sci_j;nce." 


I        F  rst  r  dge  n  band  V  n      d  c  g  \ 

Man  reap  ng     d  Lead  ng  reaper 

the  right  le^     /  Lead  ng  reaper  on 

'  ready  for  b  nd  ng 


Fu-st  I 


North  Bedfordshire  : 
July  28. — When  any  attempt 
is  made  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  produce  of 
the  corn  crops  (Wheat  more 
especially),  two  things  quite 
distinct   must   be   taken   into 

pearance    of    the   crops    and 

the  character  of  the  season,  ; 

and  the  latter  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance from  harvest,  a  far  safer 

criterion     than    the     former. 

There  must  be  a  dry  and  hot 

season   for  a  good    yield   of 

Wheat.     This  is  an  infallible 

rule.     In  this  neighbourhood, 

last  year,  comparatively  light 

crops  of  Wheat  produced  in 

some  cases  from  5  to  6  qr.  per 

acre.  The  previous  year  heavy 

crops  produced    in  some   in- 
stances not  more  than  from  3  to  4  qr.     The  spring  and 

summer  of  1869  were  very  wet  until  about  midsummer, 

brilliant  weather  then  setin ;  and  thought  his  saved  the 

quality  of  the  Wheat,  the  yield  was  bad.     This  year  the 

spring  and  summer  have  been  wet  and  cold  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  a  dry  May, 

and  about   10  days  of  June.     It  will  be  a  matter  of 

some  interest  to  note  what  effect  the  dry  May  has  upon 

the  Wheat  crop  this  year,   as  with  this  exception  the 

season  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  very  poor  produce  in 

proportion  to  bulk  and  appearance. 

A   small   portion   of  the   Wheat  is   thin   upon   the 
ground,  otherwise  the  crop   is  good,   but  somewhat  I  therewith  in  the  ye'ar'iS; 
broken  down  by  the  continuance  of 
wet  and  windy  weather. 

Barley  promises  well,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  the  best  crop  of  the  season, 
being  less  affected  by  wet  and  cold 
weather  than  Wheat. 

Beans  and  Peas  are  a  bulky  and 
rather  rough  crop,  but  will  be  good 
with  the  exception  of  the  spring 
Beans,  which  are  much  blighted. 

Green  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  grass  and  hay,  are  very  abundant. 
The  Mangels  do  not  promise  to  be 
very  large. 

Much  now  depends  upon  the  wea- 
ther ;  the  barometer  is  still  low,  and 
the  continued  sunshine  we  are  so 
much  in  need  of  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Henry  A.  Bottle,  Patenlmll. 


V  n     a   Mak  ng  a  band     b   Band 
Reaper  clear  ng  the  furro  v 

*  -ft  leg     g  Reaper  go  ng  to  lay  sheaf 
itook    k    Bandster  and  stooker  carry 


cultural  interest  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Henry  Trethewy,  of  Grampound,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  agriculture  in  this  county— almost 
foremost  in  introducing  approved  implements,  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  or  in  effecting  improvements 
in  the  land.  His  superior  skill  and  judgment  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  land  and  with  agriculture 
were  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time  was  he  called  in  to 
arbitrate  upon  such  questions.  Mr.  Trethewy  has  been 
more  especially  known  in  the  county  as  the  steward  of 
the  Trewithen  property,  having  first  become  connected 
This  property  is  a  very 


Mr.Trethewymay  be  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  father  or 
originator  of  the  Royal  Corn- 
wall Agricultural  Society,  and 
he  has  always  been  one  of  its 
most  active  supporters  ;  and 
up  to  a  very  recent  date  he 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  riding  about  the 
grounds  as  the  steward  of  the 
show  field,  and  conducting 
that  office  with  the  greatest 
tact  and  discretion.  His  death 
took  place  at  his  residence  at 
Grampound  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  85  years. 

Two  of  Mr.  Trethewy's 
sons  have  attained  high  posi- 
tions as  managers  of  landed 
property,  owing  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  the  experience  their 
father  had  been  able  to  impart 
to  them.  The  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Trethewy,  has  had  for 
many  years  past  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  most 
important  properties  in  the 
country,  belonging  to  the 
Countess  Cowper,  the  Earl 
Cowper,  and  other  gentlemen ; 
while  the  youngest  son,  Mr. 
Alfred  Trethe^vy,  is  now  man- 
aging a  large  and  important  property  in  North  Wales. 
Abridged  from  the  "  West  Briton." 


August  5.— Clear  away  arrears  of  work  before 
corn  harvest  commences. 

Hedges.— T\m%\\  the  summer  cutting.  The  ground 
under  the  hedge  should  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing  with 
the  small  hedge  spade,  pulling  out  every  weed  with  the 
hand.     The  prize  farm  at  Sherlowe,   Shropshire,  this 


Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelve- 
DON,  Essex.— Wheat  very  good  on 
drained  and  well  farmed  lands,  but 
thin  of  plant  on  undrained  and  weedy 
farms.  Barley,  generally  a  very  ex- 
cellent crop  ;  a  good  deal  laid  where 
too  thickly  sown  on  high  farmed 
land.    Young  Clover  a  full  and  vigor-  «,  a,  Stanc 

ous  plant,  quite  a  contrast  with  last  taken  i 

year's.      Oats,  very  much  improved  =•  ^'°°'' 

lately,  and  corny,  but  not  much 
straw  Beans,  a  more  than  average  crop,  andpromismg 
abundantly.  Peas,  much  above  average— very  heavy 
crop.  Winter  Tares  very  good.  Trifolium,  a  good  crop. 
Ked  Clover,  patchy;  some  good  pieces  where  there  was 
a  full  plant,  promises  a  good  second  growth.  Pasture 
much  better  than  was  expected  a  month  ago  • 
a  fan  crop,  very  good  in  places.  Much  Trifolium,' 
Clover,  and  grass  hay  has  been  damaged  by 
frequent  heavy  rains.  The  getting  has  been 
costly,  anxious,  and  tedious.  Half  mine  (45  acres) 
was  well  gotten,  and  the  rest  not  much  injured 
but  we  had  frequently  to  uncock  and  re-cock  it. 
±-otatos  and  all  garden  vegetables  a  very  full  crop,  of 
good  quality.  No  disease  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
hourhood  at  present  but  I  have  heard  some  complaints 
KoW  \w  "'i^^distant.  Field  Cabbage,  Mangel, 
Kohl  Rabi,  and   Turnips  very  promisin|.      On  the 


Fig.  231.— erigham  &  bickerton's  she.af-delivery 


extensive  one,  consisting  of  much  fertile  land,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  waste  land,  mining  property,  and  clay 
works,  extending  over  the  central  and  western  districts 
of  the  county,  more  especially  in  Probus,  Helston,  the 
l^izard,  Penzance,  St.  Erth,  and  Roseland  districts, 
with  extensive  properties  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen' 
mcluding  clay  works  and  the  harbour  of  Pentewan. .  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hawkms,  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  and 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Heywood  Hawkms,  con- 
tmued  to  repose  the  same  confidence  in  Mr.  Trethewy 
as  had  been  shown  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Hawkins. 

As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Trethewy 
was  held,  we  may  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  his 
friends  presented  him,  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Truro,  with  a  handsome  portrait  of  himself,  which  had 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  accom- 
panied with  a  service  of  plate,  consisting  of  six  massive 


year,  aoubtless  owes  its  success  m  some  measure  to  the 
remarkable  neatness  and  cleaimcss 
of  its  hedges,  obtained  in  this  way. 
__^  This  is  the  time  for  clearing  out  and 

paring  all  watercourses,  field  ponds, 
and  ditches. 

Jiepatring  and  Making  New  Roads 
should  be  done  before  the  com  har- 
vest  commences. 

Carting  stones  and  bricks  for 
building  purposes,  and  draining-tiles 
for  draining  after  harvest,  may  supply 
work  to  the  teams,  and  thus  lessen 
the  pressure  upon  them  after  harvest. 
At  this  season  such  carting  does 
comparatively  no  harm  to  farm  roads 
and  the  land  ;  whereas  in  the  winter 
time  it  cuts  up  both,  the  teams  at 
the  same  time  hauling  barely  half 
the  loads  they  now  do. 

Cottages  and  Farm  Buildings 
should  be  put  in  repair.  Tillage 
implements  require  painting,  reap, 
ing-machines  and  harvest  carts  to  be 
put  in  order,  thatch  provided,  and 
the  stackyard  got  ready  for  the 
stacks.  The  steam-engine,  thresh- 
mg,  dressing  and  weighing  machines, 
require  overhaulmg,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  proper  working  order. 

Live  Stock  soiled  at  the  home- 
stead, or  in  hovels  and  yards  m  the 
field,  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  that 
all  may  have  pure  air,  clean  water,  proper  tem- 
perature, and  an  equal  share  of  suitable  foods. 
When  doors  and  windows  are  left  open,  or  openings 
purposely  made  to  effect  ventilation,  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  chilling  currents,  very  injurious 
to  live  stock — more  especially  the  teams  when  they 
return  from  work  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration. 
All  through  currents  and  down  draughts  should  be 
obviated. 

IVeaned  Lambs  should  be  put  upon  the  best  pasture 
— the  ewes  upon  the  worst,  and  let  the  distance 
between  them  be  as  far  as  possible.  Ewes  that  are 
good  nurses,  and  in  full  milk,  may  require  milking  for 
a  short  time,  but  bad  milkers  run  dry  without  experi- 
encing harm. 
Scab,  Lice  and  Ticks  in  Shiep  obviously  indicate  a 


REAPER  at  work. 
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filthy  state  of  the  skin  and  wool  which  ought  not  to 
exist,  consequently  cleanliness  is  the  proper  rule  for 
getting  rid  of  such  parasites. 

The  Fly,  as  the  temperature  increases,  becomes  more 
and  more  annoying  to  sheep.  They  should  be  examined 
every  day,  especially  those  that  are  kept  in  inclosures  in 
a  woodland  country.  When  fly-struck,  a  mercury 
stone  nibbed  into  the  place  will  destroy  maggots  before 
much  harm  is  done. 

Corn  Haniest  is  generally  in  progress  in  early 
August  in  our  southern  counties,  though  this  year  later 
than  usual. 

Chalk,  Marl,  and  Lime  Composts,  when  required  for 
immediate  application  after  harvest,  should  now  be  got 
in  readiness.  In  the  olden  time,  when  naked  fallow- 
ing was  common,  they  were  frequently  applied  to  the 
land  prior  to  the  seed-furrow.  They  may  also  be 
carted  on  to  hay  and  Pea  stubbles,  and  also  burnt-up 
pastures.  When  the  clay  from  pits  contains  no  lime — 
chalk,  shell,  or  gravelly  marl,  or  lime  from  the  kiln 
may  be  mi.xed  with  it  in  a  compost  heap,  and  after- 
wards be  applied  to  the  land  should  clay  and  lime  both 
be  required. 

Wint,:r  Peas  and  Beans  harvesting,  prosecute  as  the 
weather  and  state  of  the  crops  permit.  Carry  as  soon 
as  ready,  and  never  allow  the  stacking  to  fall  behind. 
Thatch  immediately. 

Winter  Rye  comes  in  early  for  the  reaping-machine 
and  stackyard.  The  crop  grows  more  freely  on  poor 
sandy  and  porous  soils  than  any  of  the  other  cereals, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Continent  study  their  interest  in 
this  respect  better  than  we  do  ;  although  it  grows 
longer  in  the  straw  than  Wheat,  it  is  more  wiry,  and 
stands  better  up  to  the  weather  and  the  reaping- 
machine.  The  sheaves  also  stand  well  in  the  stook, 
and  the  straw  makes  the  best  of  thatch  and  litter. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ditch  Water  :  Young  Hand.  Your  liquid  manure 
will  probably  disappoint  you.  You  can  get  a  good 
liquid  manure  cart  of  Mr.  Isaac,  implement  maker, 
Cheltenham. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday.  July  31. 
The  supply  of  English  Beasts  is  very  short,  but  of 
foreign  unusually  large.  Trade  is  hardly  so  good  for  all 
kinds,  yet  there  is  not  much  reduction  in  price  of  choicest 
English  ;  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  clearance  of  foreign. 
There  are  a  few  more  Sheep  than  last  week  ;  there  is, 
however,  a  fair  demand,  and  prices  are  not  much  lower. 
Choice  Lambs  are  as  dear  as  lately,  but  middling  ones 
are  lower.  Calves  are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  2700  Beasts,  12,350  Sheep,  490  Calves,  and  40  Pigs  ; 
from  Scotland  there  are  13  Beasts;  from  Ireland,  120; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  180;  and  800  from  the  Mid- 
land and  Home  Counties. 


r  fords,  &c.        . .  I 

Best  Shorthorns  . .  5 

2d  Quality  Beasts  3 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn            ..  6 
Beasts,  3905  ;  Sheep  s 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


.    4-5   s 

..6    8-7  10 

..         ..38-58 

..3     4—4     8 

;  Calves,  507  ;  Pigs,  215. 


Aug. 


Although  the  number  of  Beasts  is  much  smaller  than 
on  Thursday  last,  the  demand  has  so  much  decreased 
that  the  prices  of  that  day  cannot  at  all  be  realised.  The 
average  quality  of  the  supply  is  very  middling,  and  only  a 
few  reach  our  top  quotation.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
about  the  same  as  last  week  ;  trade  is  very  much  worse, 
and  a  clearance  cannot  be  effected.  Trade  is  not  brisk 
for  Lambs,  but  prices  are  not  much  altered.  Calves  are 
lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  370  Beasts,  6700 
Sheep,  656  Calves,  and  15  Pigs. 


fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
sd  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  =d  quality 


Beasts,  847  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Aug.   3. 
. .     i&r.  per  dozen  lb. 
:     Large   Pork,  y-  M.    to 


Best  Fresh  Euttei 

Second  do.  do. 

Small  Pork,  ^s.  id. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  upward  tendency  still  continues,  and,  according  I 
all  appearance,  is  likely  to  do  so.     Prices  are  now  4</.  I 
Sd.  and  more  over  this  time  last  year. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  f/36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Itursday,  Aug.   3. 
PrimeMeadowHay,i4oj.toi55J.  I  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 100       108        Inferior  do.    ..     . 

New  Hay       ..     ..95        112      !  Prime  new  do.      . 
Inferior  do.    ....  50        70     |  Inferior  do,    . ,     . 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay  j 
Inferior  do : 

Inferior  do 

Superior  Clover    ..1 


MARK  LANE. 
MONDAV,  July  31. 
The  very  short  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  this  morn- 
ing's market  was  sold  at  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.  upon 
the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnighf.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  for  Russian  and  American  there  was  a  good 
demand  at  the  same  improvement.  Barley  was  rather 
more  inquired  for.  Beans,  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in 
value.  The  Oat  trade  was;  firm,  at  last  week's  rates.  In 
the  value  of  Flour  there  was  no  alteration. 


Pric 


RVE  . 


Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  : 


34-36 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 


33=^^ 


RvE-MEAL,  Foreign 

;,  Mazagan. ...  -^is.  to  47J. ,  .Tick  49—50  Marrow  . .  '49 — 50 
Pigeon    ....51J.  to  5         "'■    ' 

Foreign     bmau  45— 47  tgypi 

White,  Essex, and  Kent,, Boilers  38 — 4o;Suffolk   ..  40—42 

"     '  Grey  36 — 40'Foreig^  .,  136 — 40 

Foreign  . .  j  33—36 


-     Maple. 

Maize 

Flour,  best  marks,  dclivt 


Foreis 


l,,persack  42— 5c 

ditto'36— 42'Country  . 

-per  barrel  25—29  Per  sack. 


I3&— 42 


Wednesday,  Aug.  2. 
Influenced  by  the  more  favourable  weather,  the  grain 
trade  to-day  here  ruled  quiet,  and  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  realising  Monday's  currencies.  The  supphes 
of  English  Wheat  were  short,  but  the  arrivals  from 
abroad  were  on  a  liberal  scale.  In  all  qualities  sales  were 
effected  quietly,  at  about  previous  prices.  Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  in  limited  request  on  former  terms.  The 
show  of  Oats  on  the  stands  was  good.  The  demand  was 
inactive,  and  in  some  instances  favoured  buyers.  Flour 
was  dull,  and  prices  had  a  downward  tendency. 


Arrivals 

OF  Grain,  & 

c,  INTO  London 

BY  WaTE 

R  Carriage. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish        .. 
Foreign  .. 

Wheat. 

Eariey. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

.0,580 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 
1   6V3T  brls. 

.0,900 

- 

=r,44o 

Liverpool,  Aug.  i. — There  was  a  fair  retail  demand 
from  millers  for  Wheat,  at  the  improvement  of  Friday's 
id.  per  cental  over  the  rates  of  this  day  week.  Flour  is 
taken  slowly  at  previous  prices.  Beans  were  in  good 
demand,  at  some  improvement  on  Friday's  rates.  Oats 
and  Oatmeal  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Indian  Com  met 
with  few  buyers,  and  prices  are  unaltered. 


:n 


SEED  MARKET. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  had  an  improvement  in 
the  weather,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  favourable  to 
the  matiurity  of  the  growing  seeds.  The  stock  of  red  and 
white  Clover  remaining  on  hand  is  small  ;  values  have 
consequently  advanced  some  2S.  to  y.  per  cwt.  Of  new 
Trefoil  seed  a  few  samples  have  been  shown  in  our 
market,  but  the  quality  was  inditferent ;  fine  old  seed  is 
3J.  to  4J.  per  cwt.  dearer.  Trifolium  is  in  abundant 
supply,  with  great  variations  in  quality  :  the  lateness  of  the 
harvest  delays  the  English  demand,  prices  have  in  con- 
sequence given  way  41.  to  5^.  per  cwt.  The  new  Rape 
which  has  come  to  hand  is  very  fine  ;  it  realises  fully  j^i 
per  qr.  less  than  the  old  was  sold  at.  Canary  must  be 
quoted  3J.  to  4t.  per  qr.  higher.  In  other  articles  there 
is  no  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Aug.  2. 

Messrs.   Pattenden  &  Smith  report   the  market   in 

less   active   state,  although  prices  rule   the  same.     It 

thought  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather  may  ir 

prove  the  plantations  to  a  slight    extent  if   it  shou 


COALS.— Aug.  2. 
West  Hartley,  i8j.  arf. ;  Walls  End  Harton,  lbs.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  Braddyll's  Hetton,  17s.  sd.  :  Walls  End 
Hetton,  i8i.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  i8j.  sd.  ; 
Walls  End  Tees,  iSs.  sd.— Ships  at  market,  19;  sold,  14  j 
imsold,  5  ;  at  sea,  15. 


COTTAM  S    HURDLES   are    made  in  the  best 
manner,  of  superior  Wrought  Iron,  by  an  improved  method. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application  to  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  IroB 
Works,  2.  Winsley  Street.  Oxford  Street,  London.  W. 


Their    advantages    are— Portability, 


tions  to  impede  Ventilation 


of  Feeding  Troughs, 


are  exhibited,  together  with  several  i 


ures,    removable  at 


1  Stable  Fiti 


WS.       BOULTON      AND 
•    Horticultural  Builders  and  He 
Manufacturers. 

SERVATORiEs'"^ INERlEs',  ORCHARD  ^i 
PITS,  &c.,  at  vcrj-   low  prices.     Designs  and 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  i 


''b''ts,  glazed,  and  painted 
Vith  handler  ^j  .  p  ^i^  ^"^^  '  ^^  '"'^  ^^  ^* 

Prices  — Cima^e  paid  t->  ^n>  stition  within  200  miles  of  Norwich, 

J  feet  long  b>  6  feet  wide  >C2  15  I  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  jCs  t 
a  feet  long  bj  6  feet  wide  ;C3  i?  I  24  feet  long  b>  6  feet  wide. .  ,£7  « 
If  prepared  with  wood  cdls,  to  budd  on  brick  wall,  and  lights  tc 
lide,  prices,  carriage  paid  as  above  :— 

,\  feet  long  by 6  feet  wide ..£2o\  24*  f«t  long  by  6  feet  wide ..£71 
7i  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  ;£s  o  I  31I  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  ^9  c 


Illustrated    Catalogue? 


.ag^plic 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel,  loos.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s. !  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50J., 
and  55s.  :  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30J.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at  , 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
i  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.G. 

HESSIANS  and  SCRI  MS  for  COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancing  Hd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d    Md    ,d    Md.^M  s\id. 

I  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 


.tLSk^: 


EDGINGTON'S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable,  at  id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  ot 
iSo,  500,  or  1000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  66  years  have  maintained 
their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  and 

"FdGi'nGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS   are   the 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  and  used  for  Frogmoreand  Kew  Gardens.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  iC 
is  applied. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST    FROST. 
WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  is.  6d.  per  yard.  ' 

"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS."  [ 

Two  yards  wide is.  odl  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2J.  8<t  per  yard. 

Fouryards  wide v.  M.  per  yard.       ' 

SCRIM  CANVAS.  72  inches  wide,  70  J'ards  long.  g^d.  toVj^i-o.  y 


HESSIAN  CAN 

elFsil^ _..., 

rcet,  City.  KC.jandof  all  Seedsmen  in  Londi 


Is  long  sJ^d.  toSWi  D  yang 
72  inches  wide,  o}id.  and 

Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"3,  Canno^ 


igh  P 

me  they  admit  Light  and  Sur 

icnded  by  the  most  successful 
culturists  m  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
pronounced  the  only   "proper  shadings"  ever  offered   to  the  publio 


No.  1,  Peel  Street.  MancHester,  1871. 

rr^.^rTTT.TTr^^T  -"Aj^j^Qg  form 
nd  Hail,  whilst  at  tl 
ire  used  and  stronglj^ 
5  and  Scientific  Hortl; 
:ontinent;  in  fact,  ar^ 
dings"  ever  offered  to  the  publio 
against  Birds,  Wasps, Bhght,&c  AsacoveringforStrawberries, Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  Sec.,  they  have  no  rival.  The 
once,  beingvery  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  ofever^-one. 
With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years.  Samples  post  free 
DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON. 

wide at  8'^d.  per  yard  run. 

wide at  7if .  per  yard  run. 

wide at  s '4^  per  yard  run. 

wide at  4d.  per  yard  ruD.  : 

wide at  55^a.  per  yard  run. 

t  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  speciaUV 
cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice. 


August  5,  1871.] 
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AND   CO,  Hothouse   Builders 


/  


MELON'     BOXES    and 

I  and  Painted  complete,  readj 
for  immediate  use,  packed  ancl  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  55  each 
GLASbLS.  all  sues 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most    of  the 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

J      JONES    AND    SONS    deliver     HOT-WA-; 
•     PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS   of 
make,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order  :  t 


VND    SONS,    Horticultural 


^'-^^ 

J^-1 

-i*.       M 

1^. 

Wn^ 

*»>'" 

1P» 

1   ■- 

-^"  -'-^-i^ 

m 

m 

■>^ 

^^^ 

#-itr 

^ 

"^'.. 

-■^ 

^tinp 

t 

■   H    LAbLLLLEb, 
Pnces  for  Houses,  as 

es  of  London,  pa 


locks, 


th       I  IXSBLRY    STE\M 
vKb     fi     bunhill  Row     London,    L  t^ 

e,madeofbest  red  deal  andsashes2inches 
od  sheet  glass,  delivered  and  hxed  within 
1  four  coats  in  best  oil  colour,  including 
id  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators  at 
one  time,— neaiing,  staging,  brickwork  not  included  . — 
20  ft.  by  12  ft.  40  ft.  by  16  ft.  60  ft.  by  20  ft.  100  ft.  by  24  ft. 
£40    00  jC79    o    o  £'$'    o    o  ;£238  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  B0.\ES. 

3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed 35.  each 

„  „    glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .        . .      6s.    „ 

6  ft     „  „    2  in,  thick,  unglaied 5*.    „ 

,,  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  . .     lis.    „ 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 


rreenhouses  to  any  Design. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATU 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  suppli 
r_i_..,^„.'     ,  GREENHOUSES, 

Improved  Corneal.  HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT- WATER  PIPES  at  whole 
lie  prices  ;    Elbows,  T  Piece! 


Improved  and  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
with  or  without  Water  Bars,  from  52s.  6d.  each. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 


and      other     VALVB 


Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Iron  Wharf,   Upper  B 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


rriRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL   FLEXIBLE  and 

-•-  LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 


APPA: 


RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Erected  by 
Kingdom. and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
ind  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
erior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  great 
btained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
f  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance ;  efTects 

r  removals  without 


idvantage 


ither  systems ;  facilit 


design  supplied. 


,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  applicati 
r.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E..  Sole  Manufacturer, 

iral  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-v 


d  every  description  of  Horticultura 
'  1  by  Steam  power  Machinery, ; 
■     :dom      Mar 

,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &,c 


1HE  PATENT  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER. 
.  It  is  easily  set,  and  very  powerful.  Illustrated  Circulars  post  free, 
J.  IRELAND,  Edward  Street,  Broughton  I  " '       ' 


Latest  Improvements 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 

THE  IMPROVED 
CONICAL  BOILERS,  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VAT0RIE3,  GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &c., 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  AND  CO. 
ury    &    Pollard,  Successors   to 
in   R.  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 


These  BOILERS  are  adapted  for 
ing  in  Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
tch  they  require  NO  Brickwork. 


New     Park    Street 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  1  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 
John  C.  Cobbold.  Esq.                        Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 
^— ■  "'""—  '•---   Esq.           I  Sir  Williim  Tite,  M.P.,'c.B. 
lineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
-^    — ery  kind    are  executed  by  the 


Agricultui 


Company,  or  the  outlay  then 
Tenant  Farmers  may  also. 


The  outlay,  % 
Estate,  and  paid 


who  prefer 


the  Landowners  in 
I  of  title  necessary, 
UTILISATION 


s,  may  be  charged  upon  th( 
about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years 

1  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
Boards  of  Health,  Sewei 


yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal 
Application    to    be    made    to   ARTHUR    MILMAN,    Esq. 


S'!\V." 


;  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

;_R.  H.Somerset,  Esq., I 


^Hik. 


THE     LANDS     IMPROVEMENT     COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Purliament.) 

Drainage,  Reclamation,  Farm  Buildings,  Labourers' Cottages,  &c 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.  I  Granvi 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granvi 

Henr>-  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  w. 

Lord  Garlics,  M.F.  Charles  M 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M, 

The  Comp.iny  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  CIcrgj'  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  LEmdlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 

UTILISATION 


i  by  a  rent-charge  upon 


The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquic 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 
For   Forms  and   further  information,   a 
RYUER,^  Esq.,   Managing    Director,    No, 


pENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 


Y  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E,,  Buenos  Ayre 
LRKINS,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  F&. 
itageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  : 
,  varying  from  80  to 400  ACRES  e 

Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordoi  _. 
the  entire  length  being  2^6  miles.  Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laid 
out  at  various  points  on  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secured 
foi^Building  purposes, 

ure  the  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and   facilitate  the 
ion  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  the 
Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stations  on  the  Central 
adapted  for  immediate  cultivation. 

in  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. ; 
Buenos  Ayres— 87,  Calle  de  la  Reconquista; 
Rosario — Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 

■      "  of  the  Land    (about  1,000^000  Acres),  together 


.rgentine  Railway, . 


The  History  of  Shortlioni  Cattle. 

Shorthorns,  &c.,  price  Half-a-Guinea, 

HE    HISTORY    of  SHORTHORN    CATTLE." 

commenced  by  the  late  Thos.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirklevington, 
ngton   Herd,   with   a   Memoir,    by   Thos.    Bell 


THE   GARDENER.      Edited  by  David   Thomson, 
Author  of  "  Handy-Book  of  the  Flower  Garden."  &c. 
The  AUGl/sT  NUMBER  contain"?-' 
The  Soil  Supply  of  Gardens 


Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots 
Price  Sixpe 
WILLIAM 


Heating,    Ventilating,  and   Cab 

Young  Gardi'ners 
Horticultural  Exhibitions 

Reports  of  the  Weather 

Calendar 

Notices  to  Correspondents 

So'NsrEd'inbu?g?i°Md  London. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

APR.\CTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION 
of  the  GRAPE  VINE,  by  William  THOMSO.-i,  of  Tweed  Vine- 
yard, Galashiels,  lately  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
K.G. ,  at  Dalkeith  Park.    The  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
-  FLOWERS  {by  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
andon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
d  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  Housel  erected  for  the 
rpose  at  Chiswick.  Third  Edition,  Illustrated.  ,Free  for  seven 
mps  to  the 


w 


ANTED,     an     EDITOR    for    a    PROVINCIAL 
EEKLY    NEWSPAPER,    devoted    to   Agricultural    and 
apics.     None  but  Gentlemen  of  practical  experience  need 
CERES,  117,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.a 


OSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE   AND    ORMULU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  for  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  O.XFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


w 


LLIAM       YOUNGER       and 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 

INDIA  PALE  ALE,— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 

EDINBURGH  ALE— Nourishing  and  Invigorating. 


K 


WHISKY.- 


lus  old  tnellow  spirit  is  the  very 

pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the'  finest  Cognac  Brandy. '  Note  the 

words.  "  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 

New  Wholesale  Dep0t,6A,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS,  Soda,  Potass, 
Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass.i 
Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin."  and  every  label 
lears  their  Trade  Mark 

Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin, 
Jorth  Wales.     London  Agents:  W.    BEST  AND  SONS,    Henrietta 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Penins 
HE        "WORCESTERSHIRE,' 

pronounced  bv  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improve- 
ippetite  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 
Ask  for  IeA  AND  PERRINS- sAlJCE. 

■     se  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perkins  on  thi 


D' 


NNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.- 


.nstitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants.    M 

dinnef(5ri5andco..i72.n     "     •"        -     ■  ■   -  ■■ 

Chemists  throughout  the  World 


?2,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestion. 
Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness,  Giddiness, 
Spasms,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quickly 
removed    by    that    well-known    remedy,     FRAMPTON'S    PILL    of 

They  unite  the  rccommendatio 

better  adapted. 

Sold  by  all  Med 
obtained  through  a 


:  an  aperient  is  required  nothing  can 
i%d.  and  2s.  gd.  per  box, 


tOCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS 
■'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  , 

In  boxes,  at  u.   ij^rf.,  25.  gi., 


PILLS. 


for    del 


They 


iigestive  organs,  and 
lich  produce  indiges- 
r  complaints.     They 


for  torpid  action  of 

speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  aJlay 
:orrcct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 
digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
le  constitution  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other  ''mpuritics, 
r  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 
ing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
gies  both  of  body  and  mind.   To  those 
he  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 


of  the  kidneys ; 
discomfort,  th 


the  stomach  and 


3  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 
sturbance.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
lended  as  containing  any  new  or  dangerously 


t  they  may  be  found 


s  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of 

labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  th 

as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  o 

"    '    s  a  panacea,  nor  are 

jid  efficacious  aperi< 

:  will  not,  perhaps,  b. 

ey  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  sysl 

T  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  t 

throughoi 


well  as  in  India,  Chin 


raordinary  degree 
lily  Aperient 
boxes,  at  15.  i^d.. 
New  Zealand,  and 


ormeriy  of  Kirklevington),  of  Brockton,  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire, 
As  only  a  limited  number  of  Copies  have  been  published,  Gentleme 
'ishing  for  Copies  of  the  Work  are  invited  to  send  thei^r  names  a 
early  as  possible  to  Mr.  BELL,  as  above;  or  to  Mr.  R.  REDPATH 

cifrtk  Of  England  Partner  Offieci  KcwcasUc-oa-Tync— Aug.  3»  1871. 


IQCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

In  boxes,  at  h.  i%<i.t  ai.  grf.,  4*.  W.,  and  lu. 
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Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  Description 

DESIGNED,  BUILT,  and  EFFICIENTLY  VENTILATED  and  HEATED. 


ESTIMATES  given  to   ARCHITECTS'   PLANS,  or  to    ROUGH    SKETCHES,  if  all   the 
sizes  are  marked   on. 

A  PAMPHLET,  with  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TESTIMONIALS,  &c.,  Post  Free  for  ^d. 


MANUFACTORIES  in  LONDON,  at  GLOUCESTER,  COVENTRY,  ULVERSTON,  PAISLEY, 

and   ABERDEEN  only,  for 

SIE    J.  PAXTOI'S    PATENT   lOTHOUSES   FOE   THE    IIILION. 


These  cheap  and  useful  Houses  have  been  supplied  to  various  places  in  every  County  in  England,  and  to 
many  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Guernsey.     Among  others,  to  the  following  : — 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 
THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 
THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  ANGLESEY. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  ' 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  SLIGO. 
THE  MARQUIS  OP  CLANRICA 
THE  EARL  POULETT. 
THE  EARL  OF  ILCHESTER. 
THE  EARL  BROWNLOW. 
THE  EARL  VANE. 
THE  EARL  OF  CARRICK. 
THE  EARL  OF  KILMOREY. 
VISCOUNT  DILLON. 
VISCOUNT  SYDNEY. 
VISCOUNT  INGESTRE. 
VISCOUNT  CASTLEROSSE. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
LORDWALSINGHAM. 
LORD  PORTMAN. 


LORD  ( 

LORD  TAUNTON. 

LORD  ( 

LORD  RICHARD  CAVENDISH. 

LORD  HENRY  C.  G.  LENNOX. 

LORD  SOMERTON. 

BARON  MEYER  DE  1 

COUNTESS  OF  AVLESFORD. 

LADY  CAROLINE  CAVENDISH. 

LADY  CHARLES  FITZROY. 

LADY  GRAY. 

LADY  SELINA  MILTON. 

LADY  MASSY. 

LADY  SCARISERICK. 

LADY  LOUISA  TENISON. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  TALBOT. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      i! 
jfii  3J.  lod,  for  12  months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec 
Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and     FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,    on   WEDNESDAY   NEXT,   August  16,  at 
II  o'clock.    GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.     Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 


■Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 

A    GRAND     HORTICULTURAL     EXHIBITION 
ill  connection  with    the  above  wil 


or  10  ALBERT  BUCK,  Secretaty, 


iSecretary  to  H< 


>  Mr.  J.  S.  HAYWOOD, 


READING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
AUTUMN  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  August  24 
(by  permission  of  the  Mayor),  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading.  A  Band 
will  attend,  as  usual.  The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  holders  of 
Subscribers'  Tickets  at  i  o'clock,  and  to  the  Public  at  3  o'clock,  on 

""iS^RIES    must  be  made  to  the  Hon.   Secrttarj-  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  August  17. 

Tickets  and  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  CHARLES  COLLINS, 
Hon.  Sec,  34,  Chain  Street,  Reading. 


B1 


■  Stove  or   Greenhouse  Plai 


I  Flower  or  Ornamental 


For  the  best  i8  Hollyhocks,  a  blooms  of  each— ist,  £i  los. ;  ad,  15J. 
For  the  best  13  Verbenas,  5  trusses  in  a  bunch— 1st,  £1 ;  ad,  10s. 
The  JudRCs  may  withliofd  any  prize  if  the  productions  exhibited 
_  ^_.L  .      1, i_^  sjio^vn  singly,  or  with  si 

give  notice  to  the  Secretary  on  or  I    " 
Society  will,  if  requested,   convey 


:  Secretary  on  or  before  Saturday,  August  2 
^HARTLEY^S^re 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

rOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 
fine  strong  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  to  flower  early  in  the 
'inter,  at  is.  each,  os.  per  dozen,  Z3  per  100 ;  also  seed  of  the  same  at 


IHOMSON'S       SUPERI 

CALCEOLARIA.— Seed  of  the  a 
bcr  (or  many  years  at  Dalkeith  Park 


HERBACEOUS 


Post  Office  orders  payable 


The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  'Wmiam. 

TAMES  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above,  in 

-  '  •  ■         •  V.  per  packet ;  also  PLANTS, 


'few^nV^t: 


W. 


ive.  m  quantity;  also  a  limited  quantity  of  very  CHOICE 
.ILA  SEED,  by  the  «  or.  or  ^02.  Prices  on  application. 
Jersey  Gardens, 


New  Catalogue. 

OHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 

'       ard,  post  free  on  application,  his  NEW  ( 
ow)  of  PALMS,  FERNS,  STOVE  PLAN' 


LOGUE 


New  Roses,  1871. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready. 
Also  an  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding. 
&c,  of  the  finest  varieties  only  of  previous  years.  Priced 
CATALOGUE  free. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,   Sussex. 


H. 


d  Friends  are  respectfully  ini 
The  Nurseries,  Great  B<   '  ' 
London  (Euston  Station). 


,  Her 


I  to  pay  an  e 
i,  28  miles  ( 


N^ 


EW    H.    P.     ROSE,    LOUIS    VAN    HOUTTE 

(Lacharme),  not  to  be  confounded  with  H.  P.  Rose,  Louis  Van 
Houtte  IGranger).     Bushy,  own  root,  strong,  xs.  6d.    In  autumn. 

N.B.-L.  v:  H.'s  BULB  CATALOGUE,  No.  139  O,  is  ready  for 
deliven,  containing  also  PALMS,  CALADIUMS,  8rc. 

No.  140  P,  inclucTing  the  PERENNIALS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
ROSES  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  RHODODENDRONS,  FRUI'l' 
TREES,  &c.,  is  in  preparation. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Royal  Nurser)-,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 
JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

f.f      NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year.     Fine     plants    ready. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Pots.  Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 

RICHARD  SMI'TH,  Nurseryman  and  Seetf  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RCHARD   HOUSE  TREES,    Fruit 


Plums,  Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricots 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  is  now  ready,  which  contains  several  new  kinds,  as 

C.  Turner's  Plants  are  now  ready.    Early  planting  is  recommended 
to  insure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  first  season. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Strawberries. 

WILLIAM    GLOEDE    (having    succeeded    to    the 
well-known  Business  of  his  Father— resigned  to  himl,  begs  to 

English  and  Continental  varieties,  true  to  name,  and  in  good'  con- 
dition.     The  splendid  variety  JAMES    VEITCH,    and    other    fine 
Novelties,  in  large  quantities.     Prices  on  application.    Price  LISTS 
free  by  post  on  application.     All  communications  to  be  addressed, 
WlltlAM     GLOEDE,     Nurseryman,    Rue    de     I'HOtcl    1 
Beauvais,  Oise. 


for   GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Appointment  to  H.M. 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 

Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— J uly6^ 


w 


Seeds  for  1871. 

M.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S  Descriptive  Priced 

CATALOGUE  contains  every  requisite  for  the  Garden.    Post 
app  ica  '°"^.^^^^j^  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwlob. 

EWING   AND    CO.    respectfully  invite  inspection  of 
their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK.     Fifty  acres  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Sic. 

N.B.    The  ROSES,  including  the  new  varieties  of  1870,  are  NOW 
in  FULL  BLOOM,  and  would  well  repay  a  visit. 


B. 


ow  off'ers  for  the  f 


,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following :_Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed;  NeiU's  choice  strain  of 
CALADIUM;  Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA;  and 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  is.  U., 
"■  ¥■■  3S..  M..  .a5,d  5s.  per  packet 


1  and  Paradise  Nu 


,  Upper  Hollo 


•  AYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 

li  DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke, 
amples  and  prices  post  free  on  applic"'"-      r.^.„  »._j..-    ^a 
Wheat:  i86a,  for  "Excellent Seed  Corr 


ion.     Prize  1 


Is,  18SI, 


Brltlsli  Fern  Catalogue. 
"D  OBERT  SIM   will  send,  post  free  for  si.v  postage 

XV  stamps,  Part  I.    (British  Ferns   and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
includingpVicesof  Hardy  ExoticFerns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIP'tIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


1  nice  plants 
JOHN  H. 


LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon, 


To  the  Trade. 

ITOVE   PLANTS,    in   50  or  more   choice 

Itis  for  cash.     Names  on  a 
JOHN  H.  LEY, 


per  dozen  ;  501.  to  75s.  per  100.     Package 
pplication  lor  CATALOGUE. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


ASPLENIUM     GERMANICUM.— Very  nice  plants 
of  this  scarce  Fern,  in  60-pots,  for  6r.  per  dozen. 
JOHN    H.    LEY,   Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon,  S.E. 


^QU, 


LEGIA    GLANDULOSA,    the    true    variety. 

Seed,  M.  and  is.  per  packet. 
-       ERS.     A  LIST  on  applic    ' 


■(OME  CHOICE  ALPINE  and  other  HERBACEOUS 

>         PLANTS,  for  EXCHANGE,  or  SALE,  carriage  paid. 


G^ 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLOWER  SHOW.- 
FRIDAY,  September  i,  1871.  SCHEDULES  of  PRIZE 
REVISED.  ENTRIES  can  be  made  AT  ONCE.  Application  ft 
Trucks  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  \tr  1  r  HAl!nv 

Bishnn  Auckland  Mr  J.  C.  HAKD\  , 


w^ „.._„ „... 

DAY,  September  7,  1871,  when  SPECIAL  PRIZES,  open  to  al 
England,  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  to  CLOSE  on  SEPTEMBER  a 
LIST  of  PRIZES  and  ENTRY  FORMS  may  be  obtained  on  sendini 
stamp  to  D.  P.  OWEN,  Hon.  Sec. 


CULTURAL 
le  Northamptonshire 
—Special  Cup,  General, 


-^     oi-'v.ie.ii!   atiuvY,   in   conii 
Agricultural  Show,  SEPTEMBEl 
£10  and  Is;  Special  Cup,  Gentlemen's  Garde 
£S'  i£^'  £'•  Special  Vase,  Amateurs,  £$ :  and  General  Schedi 
Peterborough  J.  G.  BUCKLE,  Seci 


CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 
^JGS.— 100    of     t 


.'Ki^°G!"tfi'gh°Stn 


Izora  amabllls. 

ROBERT  PARKER  has  great  pleasure  in  offering 
this  beautiful  and  distinct  variety ;  habit  vigorous  and  compact, 
with  fine  foliage  ;  flowers  deep  orange-salmon,  trusses  very  large,  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion- young  plants  in  4-inch  pots  yielding  two  and 
three  large  trusses  of  flowers  :  very  desirable  for  decorative  and  exhi- 
bition purposes.  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  by  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
aif  1 42X.,  and  63s.  each. 


,  and  growth,  it  is  r 


New  Strawberry,  The  Amateur. 

lAMUEL    BRADLEY,    the  raiser  of  OSCAR,  SIF 

>  J.  PAXTON  and  DR.  HOGG  STRAWBERRIES,  begs  respect 
Z  Seedling,  THE  AMATEUR,  1 


""S'iXl 


W^ 


FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN, 


,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


W^ 


AGAVE 

ALOE  I       OAbltKlA 

CEREUS  OPUNTIA 

ECHINOCACTUS  PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 

ECHINOPSIS  '      MAMMILLARIA  generally. 

CROUCHER.  Gr.   to  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 


^pply  by  letl 


f  this    neglected, 
)  Flant3,  by  letter 


character,   with   really  splendid   flowers.      Mixed,    Red    and  White, 

a*.  6d.  per  pkl.     Instructions  for  raising  and  growing  sent  if  required. 

Nurseries:    Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  London,    S.W.  ;   and 

Mottingham,  Kent.  S.E. 


J.hS.^ 


To  tlie  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

COTT,    The    Seed    Stores,    Yeovil,    has    just 
■    •         [J4oz.  of  his  ex.  ex.  choice  CALCEOLARIA 


be  addressed 
Stores,  Yeovil,  and  to  no  one  else  ; 
Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock 


SCOTT,  The  Seed 
1  communications  relating  tJ 
addressed  to  the  Nursenes, 

The"sT  RAW  BERRY  CATALOGUE,  eight  pages,  is  now  ready. 


JAM 
the 


Falconeri,  heterocarpun 


Leopold!:  Odontc 


,  Mossia:,  Tri 


-ansparcna.  Cam- 


rina,  amethystina, 

Oncidium  Lanceanum, 

anda  coerulea^  Pleione 

lium  Mastersii,  Phaius 

,  Barkeria  spectablhs,  B.  Skinneri,  Calanthe 

ilogyTie  cristata.  Aerides  Warnerj. 

[h  full  Descriptions,  Remarks  on  Culture,  prices, 

i8,    Victoria     Street,     Manchester:      Nurseries,     Fairfield,    near 


S-ande,Insleayi,  Schleipperianum 
.  papilio,  O.  Kramen  ;  Lselia 
Wallichii,  Cj-pripedium  hirsutissi: 


BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs,  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN- 
TYNE,  ot  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  support 
so  liberally  accorded  to  the  Old  Firm.  They  shall  continue  to  conduct 
BALLANTYNe/"  "  ^"°""*^*   .  un  er  I   e      irm  o 


:  Public  by  close  personal  ; 


LITTLE  AND  BaLlaNTYNE 
A.  BAXTER  SMITH,!  Sole 
MES  WATT,  /Partners 


I030 
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ORCHIDS.— Visitors  to  IVTanchester  during  the  season 
would  do  well  to  VISIT  our  NURSERIES  al  FAIRFIELD.and 

examine  for  ihemselvf^s  our  nian  nf  r.RnwiMr.  ( •     - 

STOVES  ;  also 


plan  of  GROWING  ORCHIDS  i 


CATALOGtfES  on  application. 

JAMES    BROOKE    AND    CO., 
Nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  ManchesI 


NEW  ONION  SEED 


Horticultural  Socie 

bited,  3  lb.  0  oz.     Per  packet,  is. 
NEW  GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI.— Four  of 
„„,'.''«'.''r.';.'i?^=.'l5.l''-.3  PI:  JS'  f '=^,,Val' - 

Efr'REb'ifALTANTRIPOLI.-Special  Certificate  Roya 
cultural  Society,  December  21,  1869.    Weight  of  bulb,  2  II 


For  Present  Sowing.  ^  gi^  _ 

U      T      T      O      N      .S',W»ff»9 

ONION  SEED.  >   43a&,il{ 

For  SoMinK  during  August.  ^^(^W'!^ 

NEW    GIANT     ROCCA,  the 

largest  variety,  is.  6d.  per  oz. 

LARGE  WHITE    ITALIAN 

TRIPOLI,     early     or     late. 


ITALIAN 


NEAPOLITAN  MARZA- 
GOLI,  extra  line,  is.  and 
2S.  ftd.  per  packet. 
Further  particulars  of  choice 
GARDEN  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  AUTUMN   SOW- 


ING 


CALCEOLARIA   (International   Prize).  _  The   plants 
splendid  strain  received  First  Prizes  at  the  Royal 

CALCEOLA°RIA,  Ss't  HybddfL'?  W°?  smaller  packet's' 
,,  finest  Spotted,  as.  6d.  ;  smaller  packets 

collections  in  the  kingdom. 
CINERARIA,  choicest  Mixed;  saved  from  a  splendid  collect 

of  named  varieties,  and  cannot  be  surpassed     . . 
PRIMULA,    choicest    Fringed    varieties.  —  The  varieties 

Primula  we  offer  can  be  grown  with  the  utmost  conliden 

finest  strains  in  cultivation. 
PRIMULA,  choicest  Mixed  Fringed,  us.  6d.  ;  smaller  packet 

„  dark  Carmine 

new  Scarlet 

Rose  Fringed..         

chokelt  Fcr'n-'ieav'e"J^ Carmine     '.'.        '.'.        '.'. 

Forwarded  immediately  on  receipt    of  Post-olbce    Orders.    Seeds 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  The  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and 
238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

FRETTINGHAM'S  LIQUID  COMPOUND,  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  of  INSECTS  of  all  kinds,  and  MILDEW 
INFESTING  PLANTS,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effectual 
application  for  destroying  Aphis  of  all  kinds,  Thrip,  Mealy  Bug, 
American   Blight,  Green  and  Brown   Fly,  Red  Spider,  Wasps,  Ants, 

Vines,  Peaches,  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  as  in  most  cases  one 
dressing  will  keep  off  the  ravages  of  Insects  for  a  whole  season. 
The  Liquid  Compound  will  not  injure  the  most  tender  foliage  of 

ordinarily  used  for  syringing,  will,  if  applied  before  the  appearance  of 
insects,  prove  a  certain  preventive.  Broccoli  and  other  Greens  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  insects  and  filth  of  all  kinds  by  sponging, 
or  using  the  Liquid  Compound  by  means  of  the  "Horticultural 
Vaporiser." 

We  select  two  voluntary  Testimonials  from  a  great  number  wc  have 
recently  received  ;— 

"  Dear  Sik,-Wc  beg  to  bea?'tesl?mony"io"tlie  'elfi'c"a\y  of  your 
Liquid  Compound,  which  we   have  used  in  our  Nursery,  both  out-of- 

preparation  we  have  tried.  It  thoroughly  clears  the  plant  without 
injuring  the  foliage.— We  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

'*  Mr  H.  C.  Frcttingham.  *'  William  Barron-  &  Sot*." 

"  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  July  11,  1871. 

"  Dear  Sir.— We  have  verj-  carefully  tested  your  Liquicl  Compound 
for  destroying  insect  life.  We  have  tried  it  upon  most  of  the  pests 
which  prey  upon  vegetable  life,  and  find  it  very  effective  in  cleansing 
all  kinds  of  plants  from  scale,  mealy  bug,  aphides,  thrip,  red  spider— in 
fact  all  kinds  of  insect  life  seem  to  succumb  to  its  power  most 
effectually  and  rapidly,  and  that  without  injuring  the  tenderest  foliage, 
as  far  as  we  can  obser\-e.    We  consider  the  Compound  most  valuable 

'•  Francis  &  Arthir  Dickson  &  Sons." 
Voluntary  Testimonials  have  also  been  received  from  the  following  :— 
R.  G.  Backstone,  Esq.,  The  Ash  Hall. 
Mr.  G.  Wesiland,  Gr.  to  Eari  Dudley,  Willey  Court. 
Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  Gr.  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  Kedleston  Hall. 
Mr.  H.Gadd,  Gr.  to  Lord  Middlcton,  Wollaton  Hall. 
Mr.  Speed,  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth. 
Mr.  Wm.  Parker,  Gr.  to  the  Misses  Strult,  Dcrwent  Bank,  Derby. 
Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Gr.  to  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Ashhourn. 

W.    P.   Ayres,  C.il.R.H.S.',  Consulting  Landscape  Gardener,   Not- 
tingham. 
Mr.  VT.  Thompson,  Gr  to  Sir  Seymour  Blane,  Bart. 
Thos.  Crump,  Esq.,  Quarndon,  near  Derby 
Fitzherbert  Wright,  Esq..  The  Hayes,  Swanwick 

Mr.  James  I'-M.  •„,  ,,,  O.c  iHikcof  Newcastle,  Clumber  Gardens. 
Messrs.  C   .t  u-    v,.-iM,-i....  riacc,  Manchester. 

Me'ssr's  '  ''       '  ',"""     "''' 

,PR"-'    I  !!l'^.  S^_;  ('d-\  half-gallon  bottles,  31.; 

May  be  ohi.'niiL.I  of  ihe  principal  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 
Manufacturers,  PARR  AND  ATHERTON,  Long  Row,  Nottingham. 


EstebUshed  1793. 

i,     1 


JOHN    K.    KING,    Seed 

■n  ^'^l°'^''"'-     Coggeshall, 
willbehappy  to  supply 
Hardy     Prize    Stocks    c 
UKZEL,     SWEDES, 


to  su""^!    h"^ 

Prfzc    Stock^of" 

!L,  SWEDES,  and  other 
URNIP  SEEDS  (carefully  selected 
3m  large  roots),  at  moderate  prices. 
I.-'irge  purchasers  supplied  at 
>ecial  moderate  prices. 


EDFORDSHIRE    SILVER    SAND    and    PEAT 

AcknowM  ?d'''b  ''''ih"''  1'^"^'°'-°'  '9'  Clarendon  Square,  N.W. 
Nur.serymen  to  be  the  best  Sand  obtainable  for  growing  Plants,  &c 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Strongly  recommended  by  all  who  havo 
-Maiden  Lane,  and  Kingsland  Goods  Depflt,  N.  L.  Railway.  By  the 
truck-load  to  all  parts ;  al  the  Wharf,  14s.  per  ton.    Terms  nett  cash. 

J.  ARNOLD,  ag.  Clarendon  Square.  N.W. 


B.  S.  ^VILLIAMS 


TO   ANNOUN'CE   THAT   HIS 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  &c., 
for  1871, 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Countiy  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which  is 
Famborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  on 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

The  stock   is   in   very  fine  condition,    and    includes    large    quantities  of    LARCH,    SCOTCH,    SPRUCE, 


A  SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE   of  MANY  THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


THE    CELEBRATED    COLLECTION    OF    ORCHIDS, 

FORMED   BY 

8.    RUCKER,  ESQ,    OF    WANDSWORTH. 


Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 

P,EG   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY   HAVE   PURCHASED   THE   ABOVE 

MAGNIFICENT    COLLECTION    OF    ORCHIDS 

In  its  entirety,  Mr.  Rucker  having  tiecided  on  relinquishing  their  Culture. 


[his  Collection  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  as  regards  variety  and  rarity  which  has  ever  been  formed ;  Mr. 
Rucker  having  during  the  last  thirty  years  purchased,  regardless  of  e.ipense,  both  in  England  and  on  the  ConUnent, 
every  fine  and  distinct  kind  he  could  meet  with. 

The  Plants  are  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  the  SECOND  PORTION  will  be  offered  for  SALE  at  Mr. 
STEVENS'  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Covent  Garden,  on  AUGUST  22d  and  23d,  details  of  which  will  appear  in 
Mr.  Stevens'  Advertisements.     The  dates  of  future  Sales  will  be  duly  announced  hereafter. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W, 
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V/HEELERS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


HFFLERS'  COCO  V  NUT  CABBAGE. 


ASTheelers'  Cocoa-Nut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,         sraall  packet,  6d. 

Wheelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B. — Wherever  this  charmint^  little  Lettuce  is  thrown 
it  is  a  remarkable  favourite.  It  may  be  obtained  true 
from  either  Gloucester,  or  Mark  Lane,  London.  We 
recommend  everybody  to  try  it  who  have  not  already 
done  so. 

All  the  above  Post  Free. 


WHEELERS' 

BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This  magnificent  Pear  is  a  cross  between 
Williams'  Bon  ChrcStien,  and  Lonise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  It  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 
in  SIZE,  fine  QUALITY,  BEAUTY,  and  FLAVOUR, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  dil.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
will  go  ;  but  we  expect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  los.  6d. 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  15J-.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.-  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 
good  aspect. 

1^   Orders  are  now  being  Booked. 


"NT EW    DOUBLE    GERANIUMS,    &C.-12    fin 

jiiums  of  1870,  i2i.  ;  12  fine  new  Zonal  Geraniums  of  1870,  6^.  ;  i 
superb  vars.  Gold  and  Golden  Bicolor  Geraniums,  65.  12  vars.  ne\ 
FUCHSIAS  (1870),  V.  ;  12  best  select  Fuchsias,  2j.  12  selec 
COLEUS,  2S.  12  selict  PHLOXES,  3s.  12  new  CHRYSANTHI 
HUMS  (1S70),  2s.  12  new  VERBENAS  of  1870,  2J.  12  vars.  ne> 
CHILEAN  MIMULUS,  3S.  New  AGARATUMS  :-White  Tor 
Thumb,  dd.  ;  White  Imperial  Dwarf,  6d.  ;  Tom  Thumb's  Bnde,  th 
best  white,  ir.  6d.  ;  Sultan,  the  darkest  blue,  is.  6d. ;  the  above  fou 
new  Ager^tums,  31. ;  12  ^-ars.  Ageratums,  including  the  above,  55. 
E.  \V.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


WM.  PAUL'S  ROSES  are  NOW  in  BLOOM, 
inspection  respectfully  invited.  Amongst  Novelties  are  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 

Trains  Yrom  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railwaj-,  and  St 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Walth.'^m  Station,  in  about 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 

DOUBLE      SCARLET      GERANIUM      VICTOR 
LEMOINE,  the  finest  double  grown  for  Bedding  or  Winter 
Flowering,     js. ,  Ss. ,  and  121.  per  dozen. 

SURPLUS   STOCK  of  SPRING   FLOWERING  and 

HERBACEOUS    PLANTS.  Per  doz.— s.  A 

ANEMONE  HONORINE  lOBERT,  tine  white 30 

ARTEMISIA  STELLERIANA,  white  edging  plant,  hardy     ..30 
AUBRIETI A  PURPUREA  VARIEG.ATA,  good  plants        ..30 

GRANDIFLORA         ..         ..30 

CHEIRANTHUS  ALPINA 30 

DAISIES,  in  four  varieties         per  too  10    o 

DIANTHUS  HIGH  CLERE,  finest  of  all 30 

GEUM  COCCINEA  GRANDIFLORA 30 

HESPERIS      MATRONALIS     ALBA     FLORA      PLENA, 

Double  Rocket 30 

Ditto,  RUBRA  PLENA,  ditto  30 

LATHYRUS  GRANDIFLORUS       30 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA,  true per  too  to    o 

PHLOX  FRONDOSA 30 

VIOLA  CLOTH  of  GOLD,  finest  yellow  grown 40 

„       IMPERIAL  BLUE         60 

„      CLIVEDEN,  in  four  colours pcrioo  16    o 

,.      THE  CZAR,  fine,  sweet per  100  12    o 

■The  above  are  all  good,  strong  planted.    Price  to  Trade,  per  100,  on 

E.  AND  J.  PERKINS,  Nurserymen,  Leamington. 

Notewortliy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE."      "rhe    following    have    already 

ifr'^'^HooKER,  'c^"F^i..S.;  W.°"\vrLSON  'sAmjDERs'i'  E R^! "rcv. 
M.  T.  Berkeley,    F.L.S.  ;   M.  Decaisne:  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. : 
Professor  REICHENBACH,  of  Hamburfrh;  Dr.  MooRE,  of  Glasnevin; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A.  :  and  E.  I.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published  by  W.RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


3i|e§arkters'C|r0mcIe 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1871. 

ENSUING  WEI 
ilturaUFruitandFIc 
i),  at  S-  Kensington 
ilMeetii    • 


MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
1  Royal  HorticulturaUFruitand  Floral 


1  Meeting) 


C.  WHEEJLEE   &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER ;  and 
59.  MARK   LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WE  are  indebted  once  more'to  the  courtesy 
of  our  correspondents  for  the  means  of  pre- 
senting a  general  review  of  the  Fruit  Crop  for 
the  present  season.  Our  reports  embrace  so  wide 
an  area,  and  are  contributed  by  so  many 
observers,  that  the  general  average  may  be 
assumed  to  be  fairly  correct,  although  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  local  circumstances  and  local 
conditions  very  materially  affect  the  result  in 
certain  cases.  Were  it  possible  to  state  accu- 
rately the  exposure,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
general  climatal  conditions  of  each  separate 
garden,  our  records  would  be  even  more  valuable. 
One  thing  is  clearly  elicited  by  a  study  of  our 
report,  and  that  is,  that  the  gardener  is  not 
responsible  for  climate,  and  that  he  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  exonerated  from  the  too  sweeping  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  matter  of  out-door 
fruit  culture.  In  some  cases  gardeners,  —  real 
gardeners  we  mean  —  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  give  up  the  culture  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  walls,  so  manifold  are  the  chances 
against  them.  In  other  cases  we  are  told  that 
in  spite  of  constant  attention,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  east  walls  have  scarcely  a  healthy 
leaf,  while  on  the  south  or  west  walls  not  a  leaf 
is  curled. 

The  May  frosts  (12°  below  freezing  point  on 
May  17  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  place), 
indeed  blighted  our  hopes,  and  with  their  sequela 
constituted  the  main  reason  for  the  general 
deficiency.  The  drought  of  last  season,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  correspondents,  also 
had  a  deteriorating  influence,  as  well  as  the 
abundant  crops  of  last  year.  For  our  own  part 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  great  effect 
to  the  former  cause. 

Summarising  the  general  results  given  in  our 
Tables,  we  may  state  that  fruit  crops  are  not 
only  scanty,  but  are  from  three  to  four  weeks 
later  [than  ordinary,  but  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Scotland,  the  returns  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
favourable  than  we  could  have  expected  after  the 
very  trying  season  we  have  experienced.  In  the 
returns  from  Scotland  the  crops  are  most  often 
described  as  moderate,  though  in  several  in- 
stances total  failures  are  reported.  Correspond- 
ents state  that  trees  looked   healthy   and   pro- 


In  the  northern  counties  of  England  the  crops 
are  reported  under  the  average,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nuts  and  Apricots,  which  are  abundant. 
All  crops  are  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 

The  remaining  returns,  which  read  much 
alike,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Apricots  seem  to  have  been  most  abundant 
everywhere.  The  fruit  is  reported  for  the  most 
part  as  having  been  small  and  late. 

Apples  are  a  very  partial  crop,  being  reported 
as  plentiful  in  some  places,  and  thin  in  others 
(generally  orchards),  while  in  some  places  they 
are  a  total  failure.  Fruit  small,  and  trees  suffer- 
ing from  curl,  aphis,  &c. 

Pears  are  also  a  variable  crop,  being  generally 
very  fair  on  walls,  but  thin  on  standards.  Under 
the  average. 

Plums  appear  to  be  a  thin  crop,  the  best  being 
against  walls  ;  the  trees  are  very  much  blighted. 

Strawberries,  where  not  cut  off  by  late  frosts, 
were  an  abundant  crop,  but  much  damaged  by 
excessive  wet,  and  deficient  in  flavour.  The  best 
reports  of  this  crop  come  from  Kent. 

Dessert  Cherries  were  scarce,  but  Morellos 
are  most  abundant  nearly  everywhere. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
described  as  plentiful.  The  trees  seem  to  have 
been  much  injured  in  spring,  through  the  cold 
weather,  but  they  are  now  recovering.  In  some 
gardens  the  trees  on  east  walls  are  much 
blistered,  whilst  those  on  west  walls  are  clean 
and  healthy. 

Small  fruits  have  been  generally  abundant, 
but  red  and  black  Currants  appear  to  have 
suffered  fearfully  from  blight,  many  bushes  being 
reported  as  killed  outright. 

Filberts  and  Cob  nuts  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  crop.     Walnuts  are  scarce. 

Incidentally  we  learn  that  the  growth  of  shrubs, 
&c.,  has  been  rapid  during  the  summer,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  cases  where  they 
did  not  start  into  growth  till  after  the  rigours  of 
May.  Less  satisfactory  is  it  to  hear  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Potato  disease,  which,  we  fear, 
threatens  speedily  to  become  general. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication 

relating  to  a  proposed  Trial  of  Hotwater  Boilers, 
from  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  : — 

"  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  for  old  practitioners  to  note 
the  exploded  theories  recently  advanced,  ideas  which  have 
been  experimentalised  upon  years  ago  and  abandoned. 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  provoke  a  paper  war ;  such  com- 
bats rarely  terminate  satisfactorily.  '  Less  talk  and  more 
work*  is  far  more  likely  to  develope  sound  practical 
information  than  a  host  of  mere  opinions  committed  to 
paper,  and  for  this  reason  we  urge  that  the  once  talked  of 
public  trial  of  hotwater  boilers  be  forthwith  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  subject  is  ripe  for  test,  and  should  be  taken  in 
hand.  For  our  own  part  we  shall  be  pleased  to  join  in 
the  contest  with  our  tubular  boiler,  also  to  render  any 
assistance  that  lies  in  our  power  to  work  out  the  com- 
petition, and  m  the  absence  of  any  more  convenient  and 
suitable  site  being  found  available,  we  willingly  offer  the 
free  use  of  our  spacious  foundry  premises  at  Chelsea  for 
the  occasion. 

' '  But  perhaps  there  are  those  who,  knowing  the  varied 
experiments  made  at  our  late  show  establishment  (now 
Mr.  Bull's),  by  comparing  the  working  capabilities  of 
many  descriptions  of  boilers,  may  submit  that  we,  being 
in  possession  of  certain  ascertained  results,  should  first 
make  them  public  ;  but  those  experiments  were  costly  and 
carried  out  at  our  own  expense,  and  therefore  we  feel 
justified  in  not  publishing  them.  Another  and  not  less 
important  reason  is,  that  any  results  we  might  publish 
would  naturally  be  received  with  some  doubt  lest  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  our  own  invention  should  have  crept  in ; 
therefore  we  say  it  will  be  better  for  all  to  start  afresh. 

* '  Respecting  the  uniform  capacity  of  boilers,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  size  of  each  would  be  determined  by  its 
water  contents,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  applied 
to  any  ordinary  vessel,  quite  irrespective  of  its  shape  or 
form.  Allowing  such  to  be  the  case,  we  suggest  the 
following ; — 

"I.  Eacli  competitor  shall  be  allowed  to  construct  a 
vessel  of  any  shape  or  form  he  pleases,  limited  in  size  to  a 
given  content,  or,  in  other  words,  a  stated  quantity  of 
water  shall  be  allowed  to  each  competitor  for  distribution 
in,  around,  or  about  the  fire  as  best  he  pleases,  in  a  vessel 
or  heating  agent  of  any  form — the  same  to  be  designated 
a  boiler. 

"2.  Each  boiler  to  be  worked  for  a  given  period,  say, 
for  example,  12  days  and  12  nights — being  an  average  of 
four  days  and  four  nights  consecutively  to  each  of  the 
three  subjoined  systems. 

"  System  ^.— Each  boiler  to  be  fixed  in  a  stokehole  of 
its  required  depth,  or  the  apparatus  to  be  elevated  to  such 
an  equivalent,  so  as  to  establish  the  system  most  commonly 
adopted  in  heating  by  hot  water. 

"  System  5.— Each  boiler  to  be  placed  above  its  work, 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  no  stokehole,  merely  an  ashpit,  so 
that  the  flow-pipe  shall  at  starting  descend  to  the  appa 
ratus,  say  for  a  distance  of  3  feet  6  inch  es  to  4  feet,  th 
position  of  the  apparatus  to  remain  unchanged. 

' '  System  C— The  apparatus  to  be  so  adjusted,  and 
the  boiler  attached,  as  to  convert  the  pipe  usually  the 
return  into  the  flow-pipe,  and  the  flow  into  the  return- 
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pipe,  or,  in  a  word,  to  reverse  the  system  standing  first, 
and  marked  A,  in  order  to  prove  whether  any,  and  what, 
advancement  has  been  made  during  the  20  years  this 
system  has  been  more  or  less  in  operation. 

' '  Further  and  more  detailed  regulations  will  of  course 
govern  the  trial,  such  as  a  sealed  specification  by  each 
competitor,  describing  mode  of  connection,  the  classifi- 
cation of  boiler,  description  of  fuel,  test  of  temperature  of 
water,  test  of  rapidity  of  circulation,  arrangement  for 
defraying  expenses,  Sec,  all  of  which  require  consideration 
and  determination  by  practical  men. 

"Should,  however,  these  suggestions  share  the  fate  of 
others  which  have  preceded  them,  we  beg  simply  to  add 
that,  for  power,  vie  are  prepared  to  challenge  any  boiler 
not  made  in  imitation  of  our  tubular,  to  produce  equal 
results  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel  and  labour  ;  and  for 
durability,  we  are  prepared  to  guarantee,  by  insurance, 
every  Duple.v  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  made  and  fixed  by 
us,  for  15  years.  A  public  test,  based  upon  the  foregoing 
conditions,  would,  we  venture  to  state,  be  productive  of 
much  practical  good,  and  go  far  towards  setting  at  rest 
this  long-discussed  boiler  controversy." 

■ •   London   botanists   will   be    interested  in   the 

Flora  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Warren  publishes  in  this 
month's  "Journal  of  Botany."  About  190  species  are 
included  in  the  list,  which  extends  over  several  pages, 
and  gives  full  details  of  localities.  One  or  two  of  the 
plants— such  as  Trifolium  glomeratum— -are  far  from 
common,  and  likely  enough  to  attract  London  bota- 
nists. We  hope  that  none  of  them  may  be  extirpated 
by  collectors. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  publishes,  in  the  "  American 

Naturalist,"  a  figure  and  description  of  a  new  species  of 
Erythronium,  which  he  names  E.  propuUans.  The 
most  singular  peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  found  in  the 
way  in  which  the  bulb  propagates.  An  offshoot  springs 
from  the  ascending  slender  stem,  or  subterranean 
sheathed  portion  of  the  scape  (which  is  commonly  5  or 
6  inches  long),  remote  from  the  parent  bulb,  usually 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  bases,  or  apparent 
insertion  of  the  pairs  of  leaves  ;  this  lateral  offshoot 
grows  downward,  sometimes  lengthening  as  in  E. 
americanum,  sometimes  remaining  short,  and  its  apex 
dilates  into  the  new  bulb.  The  flower  is  bright  pink, 
and  much  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  known  species, 
being  barely  half  an  inch  long.  It  was  discovered  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 

■ The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  August  5  ranged  from  80^.5  at 
Blackheath  to  64°  at  Greenock,  with  a  mean  for  all 
English  stations  of  75°. 5,  and  for  all  Scottish  of  68°. 9. 
In  Scotland  only  two  stations  recorded  values  above 
70°,  while  all  the  English  stations  were  in  excess  of  70°, 
with  the  exception  of  Newcastle.  TheMlNIMUMTEMPE- 
ratures  were,  as  a  rule,  higher  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  the  mean  for  the  former  being  47°  and  for  the 
latter  46°.  3.  They  ranged  from  5  2°.  2  at  Liverpool  to 
44°  at  Perth  and  Edinburgh.  The  highest  mean 
temperature  was  60°.  3  at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest 
55°.4  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  mean  for 
England  was  58°.!,  and  for  Scotland  56°.6.  Rain 
•er  England,  there  being  only  one  station 
i-Tyne)  where  none  fell,  but  in  Scotland 
the  amounts  recorded  were  larger.  The  greatest  fall 
in  England  was  0.41  inch  at  Birmingham,  and  in  Scot- 
land 1.55  inch  at  Greenock.  The  mean  fall  for 
England  was  0.16  inch,  and  for  Scotland  0.6S  inch. 

A  few  days  since  we  saw  in  the  nursery  of 

Mr.  Noble,  at  Sunningdale,  a  well-marked  illustration 
of  the  Influence  of  Scion  upon  Stock  in  Inducing 
Variegation,  different  from  any  that  we  remember  to 
have  seen  recorded.  The  subject  was  the  Golden- 
variegated  Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  worked  on  the 
common  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia).  The  trees 
had  been  grafted  two  years,  and  were  worked  standard 
high,  the  heads  being  rather  spare  than  full.  In  four 
separate  cases  the  stock  had  thrown  out  variegated 
shoots — one  from  the  very  base  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  others  about  half-way  up,  about  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  base.  The  variegation,  which  was  whiter 
than  that  of  the  graft,  perhaps  owing  to  the  shade,  the 
trees  standing  in  a  nursery  quarter,  seemed  to  be  first 
developed  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaflets,  some  leaves 
being  only  affected  in  this  way,  while  others  had  the 
colour  also  developed  along  the.  course  of  the  main 
veins.  These  are  cases  quite  analogous  to  those  cf 
Mr.  Laing's  Abutilons  and  the  Breadalbane  Ash, 
which  have  occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  living 
witnesses,  and  sufficiently  so  to  that  of  the  Chelsea 
Jasmine  of  an  earlier  date,  in  which,  however,  it  was 
only  a  shield  of  bark  which  united  with  the  stock. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Noble  would  report  further  or 
the  behaviour  of  these  Mountain  Ash  trees,  at  a  later 
date,  before  the  leaves  fall, 

The   generally  received   opinion  among  those 

best  qualified  to  judge  is  that  Nitrogen  cannot  be 
or  is  not  absorbed  by  plants  directly  from  the  a 
sphere,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  that  gas 
in  atmospheric  air.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  b 
almost  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that  free 
nitrogen  is  not  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  air. 
this  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  any  really 
free  nitrogen  in  the  air  ?  Leaving  this  on  one  side,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "generally 
received  opinion"  above  alluded  to,  as  happens  gene- 
rally in  such  cases,  has  some  few  opponents.  Among 
them    was    Priestley,    whom     Saussure     contra- 


dicted, and  more  lately  the  French  chemist  ViLLE 
"  :d  at  the  opinion  that  plants  do  obtain  their 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  a  conclusion  abso- 
lutely opposed  by  Boussingault,  as  well  as  by 
our  own  experimenters,  Lawes  and  Gilbert. 
Lately  Mr.  Peach,  well  known  as  an  ardent  horticul- 
turist, has  advanced  the  same  opinion,  and  has  even 
gone  further  by  depreciating  the  value  of  ammoniacal 
manures,  or  rather  by  attributing  any  value  they  may 
possess  to  other  substances  than  the  nitrogen.  Mr. 
Peach  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  and  other  substances  abundantly  developed 
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the  plant  contain  no  nitrogen. 
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then  it  is  equally  true  that  not  a  single  living  active  cell 
in  the  plant  is  destitute  of  nitrogen.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  proteinaceous  matters  in  the  case  of  a  very  fat 
man  might  exist  in  a  relatively  very  small  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  hydrocarbons.  But  that  circumstance 
would  surely  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  protein  com. 
pounds.  Mr.  Peach's  theory  that  plants  are  capable  of 
absorbing  atmospheric  nitrogen  has,  however,  lately 
received  support  from  Mr.  Geo.  Davis,  an  analytical 
chemist,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Newlyn, 
of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  has  instituted  some 
experiments  relating  to  this  subject.  The  details  of 
these  experiments  are  contained  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  English  Mechanic,  from  which  we  extract  the 
subjoined  particulars.  We  demur,  however,  to  the 
conclusion  that  plants  were  capable  of  existing  without 
nitrogen,  because  in  both  sets  of  experiments  the  plants 
of  necessity  contained  that  ingredient  to  start  with. 

"  The  plants  experimented  upon  were  dwarf  Beans, 
sown  in  ordinary  soil,  and  when  fit  for  transplanting  they 
were  washed,  and  placed  into  well-washed  and  dried  silver 
sand.  Two  were  placed  in  a  large  pot,  covered  with  the 
largest  bell-glass  I  could  obtain,  glass  tubes  arranged  so 
that  they  could  be  watered  without  removing  the  bell, 
and  an  aspirator  arranged  so  that  a  current  of  air  could 
be  sent  through  the  apparatus,  and  above  this  all  the  air 
which  was  passed  into  the  bell  was  passed  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

"Two  other  Beans  were  placed  in  well  washed  and 
dried  silver  sand,  and  remained  uncovered  in  the  house, 
beside  the  two  under  the  bell-glass. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  sets  of  Beans  were 
exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  one  set  being  exposed 
to  an  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  whilst  the  other  set  under 
the  bell-glass  was  kept  as  free  from  ammonia  as  possible. 

"The  Beans  being  unable  to  obtain  any  nutriment 
from  the  sand  alone,  they  were  fed  with  organic  and 
inorganic  food,  those  under  the  bell-glass  being  fed  by 
the  pre-arranged  glass  tubes,  to  prevent  access  of  ammo- 
nia contaminated  air. 

"The  only  difference  in  the  feeding  of  the  two  sets  of 
Beans  was  in  the  administration  of  ammoniacal  food  to 
those  which  were  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 

"The  foods  were  made  thus  :— (A)  Mineral  food— cal- 
cium sulphate,  20 grains  ;  magnesium  sulphate,  10  grains; 
calcium  chloride,  2  grains  ;  distilled  water.  8  ounces. 
(b)  mineral  food-  potassium  carbonate,  50 grains  ;  sodium 
phosphate,  20  grains ;  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate, 
of  each,  20  grains  ;  water,  10  ounces,  (c)  Ammoniacal 
food— ammonium  carbonate,  40  grains  ;  liquor  ammonia; 
fortis,  I  drachm  ;  water,  10  ounces,  (d)  Organic  food. 
This  was  prepared  by  boiling  sugar,  4  ounces  (large  pure 
crystals),  with  16  ounces  of  water,  and  i  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  many  hours,  replacing  the  water  as  it 
boiled  away,  allowing  to  cool,  neutralising  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  with  chalk,  and  finishing  with  sodium 
carbonate  (washing  soda). 

"  The  plants  under  the  bell-glass  were  fed  with  A,  E, 
and  D,  at  the  rate  of  i  drachm  of  each  per  day  ;  they 
were  diluted  with  water  before  being  applied,  and  a 
current  of  air  previously  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  drawn  through  the  apparatus. 

' '  Soon  after  the  apparatus  was  in  good  working  order, 
one  of  the  plants  died  ;  the  other  continued  healthy,  and 
bore  fruit. 

"Those  exposed  to  the  air  were  fed  with  A,  B,  c,  D, 
and  fared  much  worse  than  those  from  which  ammonia 
was  withheld.  One  died  shortly  after  the  experiment 
began,  whilst  the  other  was  attacked  with  green-fly  ;  it  had 
no  blossom,  and  consequently  bore  no  fruit.  From  the 
above  experiments  it  would  seem  that  plants  were  capable 
of  existing  without  nitrogen,  if  it  cannot  be  absorbed 
direct  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  although  the  air  supplied 
to  the  bell  was  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
may  have  been  robbed  of  its  ammonia,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  much  albumenoid  nitrogen  must  have  passed  in  and 
been  assimilated  ;  still  I  cannot  think  that  all  the  nitrogen 
came  from  that  source.  Some  I  think  must  have  been 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  which  immediately  entered 
into  the  economy  of  the  plant  '" 

In  the  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  for 

the  present  month,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe  has  an  article 
on  Hybridity  in  Willows.  It  is  well-known  that 
many  intermediate  forms  exist  in  this  intricate  genus, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  been  assumed  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin.  Mr.  Leefe,  however,  draws  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  Willows  do  not  readily  spring 
from  seed,  and  as  his  observations  are  invested  with 
special   importance,  we    reproduce    a    portion   of  his 

"Wishing  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  competent 
persons,  I  have  consulted  some  of  my  friends,  who  have 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  this  tribe.  The  Rev.  L. 
Darwall,  who  has  long  cultivated  WiUows,  observes, 
'  Amongst  seedlings  I  have  never  found  any  but  S.  caprea 
and  S.  aquatica  (including,  perhaps,  S.  cinerea,  and  S. 
oleifolia),  though  I  have  both  sexes  of  many  other  species.' 
With  this  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  JAMES  WARD 


they  have  tried,  without  success,  to  raise  Willows  from 
seed  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  To  come  now  to 
my  own  experience :  excepting  S.  caprea,  I  do  not  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with  a  Willow  where  it  looked  like 
a  seedling,  and  this  was  in  the  shrubbery  at  Audley  End, 
Essex,  where  the  plant  might  have  been  inserted  as  a  cut- 
ting by  some  one  of  the  gardeners.  I  have  myself  culti- 
vated the  Willows  somewhat  extensively  since  the  year 
1838.  First  in  the  nursery  garden  at  Audley  End  for 
about  five  years  ;  then  in  the  rectory  gardens  at  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  say  about  four 
years,  and  for  a  year  more  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Sunderland  ;  lastly,  for  fully  21  years 
at  Cresswell.  For  the  last  2r  years  the  plants,  some  of 
them  now  trees,  have  been  growing  under  my  own  eyes, 
great  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  properly  labelled, 
which  is  no  easy  matter.  In  all  that  time  I  have  never 
seen  a  single  seedling,  though  my  collection  comprises 
fullv  100  forms.  It  is,  I  admit,  barely  possible  that  seed- 
ay  have  sprung  up,  and  been  destroyed  in  keeping 
ccount  for  their  not 
garden  and  groimds, 
amongst" shrubs  and  trees  where  seedling  Sycamores  are 
frequent,  and  plants  of  the  Leycesteria  formosa  have 
several  times  sprung  up.  A  few  years  ago  I  collected  and 
sowed  some  seed  in  pots  in  my  greenhouse,  and  kept 
them  carefully  watered  and  looked  after,  but  the  seed  did 
not  vegetate.  Last  year  (1870)  I  made  a  more  systematic 
attempt,  both  to  produce  hybrids  and  raise  Willows  from 
seed.  On  the  irth  of  last  August  I  sowed  in  three  boxes 
filled  with  good  compost,  seeds  of  the  following  kinds  : — 
S.  Forsteriana,  from  Borrer ;  S.  Andersoniana,  Borrer ; 
S.  Doniana,  Borrer  ;  S.  Smithiana,  E.  Bot.,  S.  Smithiana 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bush  of  a  monandrous 
Willow,  allied  to  S.  Lambertiana,  Sm.  I  also  carefully 
tied  a  bunch  of  the  male  catkins  of  S.  daphnoides,  ViU., 
to  a  branch  of  a  female  of  S.  pomeranica,  W.,  dusting 
the  stigmas  at  the  same  time  with  the  pollen.  In  a 
similar  manner  I  endeavoured  to  fertilise  the  female  of  S. 
stipularis,  Sm.,  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  of  S.  rugosa, 
Borrer  ;  also  the  female  of  S.  Pontederana,  Sch. ,  with  the 
catkins  of  a  beautiful  Willow  gathered  near  Rothbury  in 
Northumberland,  which  I  take  to  be  the  male  of  that 
species.  The  third  box  was  filled  with  seed  of  different 
forms  of  S.  repens,  L.,  including,  probably,  S.  ambigua, 
Ehrh.,  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  from  Homcastle  in  Lincoln- 
shire. On  all  those  branches,  the  catkins  of  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  fertilise  artificially  seed  was  produced  in 
abundance.  The  boxes  were  carefully  watered  all  through 
the  summer,  and  in  winter  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
1  have  examined  them  constantly  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  at  first  thought  that  some  of  the  seeds  springing  up 
in  them  would  prove  to  be  Willows,  but  in  this  hope  1 
have  been  disappointed,  and  now  fear  that  the  experiment 
has  again  been  a  failure.  Last  year  the  seed  of  the 
Willows  was  more  copiously  produced  than  usual,  and 
became  rather  an  annoyance  in  the  beds  and  walks,  but  I 
have  not  seen  a  seedling  anywhere.  Although,  then,  I 
dare  not  say  that  Willows  are  never  produced  from  seed, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  happens  less  frequently  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  My  garden  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  sea,  and  rather  exposed  to  the  north  and 
north-west ;  but  the  soil  is  good  (old  grass  land),  and 
most  of  the  Willows  grow  freely  in  it.  I  have  lost  far 
more  kinds  from  crowding  than  from  climate. 

"  Having    thus    failed    myself,    I    would     invite    the 
remarks  and  co-operation  of  others  who,  in  more  favour- 
able and  southern  situations,  may  l 
I  have  been  i 


:  Willows  from  seed.' 


There  is  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect  that 

"  As  many  days  as  the  white  Lily  flowers  before  St. 
John's  Day,  so  many  days  before  the  1st  of  August 
will  harvest  commence."  The  "Revue  Horticole " 
states  that  about  Paris  the  LiLIUM  candidum  com- 
menced to  blossom  on  June  16,  and  that  therefore 
harvest  ought  to  have  begun  about  July  22.  About 
London,  the  white  Lily  was  in  bloom  about  June  26. 

Mr.    T.    Fowell     Bu.xton,    of   Stanstead 

Abbott,  Ware,  has  recently  stated  in  the  Field  that  the 
Alth.«a  hirsuta,  one  of  our  rarer  British  plants, 
hitherto  only  known  to  grow  in  this  country  at  Cob- 
ham,  in  Kent,  has  been  found  in  a  disused  brickfield  at 
Ware,  veiy  far  from  any  house  or  cottage,  and  where 
it  cannot  possibly  be  an  escaped  garden  flower. 

The  Edinburgh   Meeting  of  the   Britlsh 

Association  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  passed  off 
well  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  local  enthusiasm,  or  of 
any  very  striking  paper  communicated  to  the  sections. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Presidential  address 
was  the  learned  President's  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
existing  vegetation  from  the  Moss-grown  fragments  of 
another  world,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  former 
issue  (see  p.  1009).  Professor  Allan  Thomson's 
address  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  at  least  from  a 
naturalist's  point  of  view,  and  from  this  address  we 
shall  in  our  next  issue  make  certain  extracts,  and  further 
allude  to  some  of  the  papers  read  in  section  D,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Professor  Dyer,  is  given  in  another 
column, 

We  have  just  received  specimens  of  a  small 

Fungus  which  is  causing  considerable  annoyance 
amongst  Ferns.  It  occurs  both  on  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  fronds,  and  at  first  looks  like  thin 
spots  of  white  paint  which  has  dried  rapidly,  so  as  to 
leave  little  pits  on  the  surface.  When  examined  with 
a  common  lens,  the  appearance  is  very  puzzling,  as  it 
looks  so  very  much  like  one  of  those  thin,  pale 
calcareous  Algas  (Melobesioe)  which  are  so  common 
upon  some  of  our  sea-weeds.  A  closer  examination 
shows,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
Fungi  as  the  yellow,  at  first  gelatinous,  then  dusty  pest 
belonging    to    the    genus    /Ethalium,   which    is    the 
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are  issued.     Fort  his  purpose,  however,   the  funds  : 
the  disposal  of  the  trustees  are  quite  inadequate. 


JAMES  McNAB. 

Great  botanists  and  great  gardeners  would  seem  to 
have  some  special  faculty  of  transmitting  to  their  pos- 
terity the  qualities  which  render  themselves  distin- 
guished. Two  Linnes,  three  De  Jussieus,  three  De 
Candolles,  two  Hookers,  two  Agardhs,  two  Morrens, 
exemplify  this  among  the  botanists,  while  amongst  the 
gardeners  the  cases  are  even  more  frequent,  and  among 
them  may  be  cited  the  subject  of  our  present  notice. 

In  1810,  as  we  learn,  the  father  of  the  present  James 
McNab  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  to  fill  the  office  of  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  same 
year  he  made  provision  for  his  successor  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  to  whom  he  subsequently  imparted  the 
rudiments  of  horticultural  and  botanical  lore.  For  five 
years  previous  to    1S34,    the   younger   McNab  acted 
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abomination  of  all  Pine-growers  ;  another  species  of  the 
same  group,  belonging  to  the  genus  Reticularia, 
sometimes  destroying  in  a  single  night  a  whole  frame 
of  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  We  have  never  before  seen 
so  small  a  species  causing  real  annoyance.  One  curious 
matter  is  that  we  have  never  before  met  with  the 
species,  which  undoubtedly  is  closely  allied  to  Physarum 
album,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  much  more  luxuriant 
growth,  and  the  abundance  of  the  flocci.  It  may  be 
possible  to  get  rid  of  it,  when  in  its  gelatinous  stage,  by 
dusting  with  quick-lime.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
whether  this  may  not  prove  injurious  to  the  tender 
fronds.  M.  J.  B. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library,  which  was  pur- 
chased, it  may  be  remembered,  with  funds  forming 
part  of  the  surplus  from  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  of  1 866,  and  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  from  the  munificence  of 
donors,  including,  amongst  others.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  : — 

"The  Lindley  Library, 
which  by  agreement  is  de- 
posited in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  South  Kensington,  is 
open  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  under  the  follow- 
ing regulations  :— i.  The 
library  is  open  for  con- 
sultation on  all  week  days 
from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  ; 
except  on  the  meeting  and 
exhibition  days  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. —  2.  The  trustees 
reserve  the  right  of  closing 
the  library  for  purposes 
of  re-arrangement,  cleans- 
ing, &c.,  when  such  may 
be  required.— 3.  The  fel- 
lows and  officers  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society 
shall  have  access  to  the 
library  at  all  times,  when 
it  is  open,  on  application 
to  the  assistant-secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. —  4.  Gardeners  and 
others,  not  Fellows  or 
officers  of  the  Society,  must 
make  application  to  one  or 
other  of  the  trustees,  or 
to    the   assistant-secretary 

use  the  library,  and  shall 
sign  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose.  — 5.  Per- 
sons requiring  the  loan  of 
books  to  be  taken  from  the 
hbrary  must  make  written 
application  to  the  trustees 
addressed  to  the  librarian 
for  the  time  being,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  South 
Kensington,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  accord  this  privi- 
lege on  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz.  -.—  {a.)  That 
the  borrower  be  personally 
known  to  one  or  more  of 
the  trustees  or  officers  of 
the  Society,  or  at  least 
shall  produce  satisfactory 
references,  [b.)  That  the 
borrower  sign  a  receipt  for 
the  volumes,  before  remov- 
ing them  from  the  pre- 
mises, in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose ;  under- 
take to  restore  the  books 
in  good  condition,  and 
generally  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  laiddownby 
the  trustees,     (f.)  That  not 

more  than  three  volumes  be  lent  to  one  person  at  the  same 
time.— 6.  The  trustees  will  exercise  their  discretion  as  to 
what  books  shall  be  lent  out,  but  as  a  rule  unbound 
periodicals,  expensively  illustrated  works,  and  works  of 
common  reference,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  in  frequent  use 
withm  the  library  itself,  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
premises.— 7.  All  books  borrowed  shall  be  returned  to  the 
library  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  of  issue, 
but  an  extension  of  time  may  be  granted  on  appUcation 
to  the  trustees.— 8.  The  assistant-secretary  or  acting 
librarian  is  empowered  to  demand  of  the  borrowers  such 
books  as  are  detained  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prompt 
return  of  the  same.— 9.  The  loss  of  any  book,  or  any 
injury  sustained,  shall  be  made  good  by  the  person  who 
has  lost  or  injured  the  same.— ro.  The  trustees  reserve 
the  right  of  repealing  or  altering  these  regulations  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  required.— By  order  of  the  trus- 
tees, James  Richards,  Acting  Librarian." 

We  may  add,  that  the  books  are  now  arranged, 
according  to  their  respective  sizes,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  that  a  complete  catalogue 
has  been  prepared.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  many  imperfect  sets  of  periodicals,  &c.,  should  be 
inade  complete  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  they 
should  be   henceforth   regularly  incorporated  as   they 


plate.  On  the  death,  in  1849,  of  Mr.  William  McNab, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  curator  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  for  no  shorter  period  than 
39  years,  it  was  felt  that  do  more  appropriate  successor 
to  the  father  could  be  found  than  the  son.  At  that 
time  the  garden  consisted  of  14  acres,  but  subsequent 
additions  have  been  made,  including  the  garden  of  the 
Caledonian    Horticultural   Society,    which    thus   once 


under    Mr.    McNab's 


management. 


either  as  clerk  or  assistant-secretary  to  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  year  just  mentioned 
he  started  for  a  lengthened  botanical  trip  through 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  this  journey  Mr. 
McNab  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  nurseryman  of  Perth.  The  travellers 
collected  together  a  large  herbarium,  as  well  as 
numerous  living  plants,  seeds,  sections  of  wood,  &c. 
The  records  of  the  more  interesting  plants  obtained  in 
this  journey,  are  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  "Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal " 
for  1835,  and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  America,  in  1835,  Mr. 
McNab  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Inverleith,  which 
garden  was  almost  entirely  remodelled  under  his  super- 
intendence, while  a  large  horticultural  hall  and  exten- 
sive winter  garden,  as  well  as  other  plant-houses  were 
erected,  with  funds  collected  for  the  purpose,  mainly 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  curator.  In  what 
light  these  services  were  viewed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  his  retirement 
Mr.  McNab  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society,   and    presented    with   a   handsome    piece   of 


Palm-house  and  Museum  of  Economic  and  Structural 
Botany,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  that 
eminently  successful  teacher.  Professor  Balfour,  have 
also  been  erected. 

The  taste  and  judgment  which  have  been  exercised 
in  these  alterations,  can  be  readily  perceived  at  a 
glance,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  numerous  visitors  who 
have  probably  wended  their  way  to  the  garden  during 
the  present  session  of  the  British  Association,  will  bear 
us  out  that,  all  things  considered,  no  more  tasteful  or 
better  arranged  public  garden  is  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom, and  no  more  complete  establishment  for  the  teaching 
of  botany  than  that  over 
which  Professor  Balfnur 
so  worthily  presides.  But 
Mr.  McNab's  claims  on 
the  esteem  of  his  cem- 
peers  do  not  rest  solely 
on  what  he  has  done,  but 
also  on  the  help  and  in- 
ducements he  has  given 
others  by  his  pen. 

We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  his  papers  de- 
scriptive of  his  American 
researches,  but  more  nu- 
merous and  more  widely 
known  are  his  communi- 
cations in  various  journals 
on  subjects  connected 
with  landscape  garden- 
ing, the  transplantation, 
culture  and  management 
of  ornamental  trees,  the 
decoration  and  utilisation 
of  waste  places,  rail- 
way embankments,  town 
squares, 'and  the  like.  Mr. 
McNab  is  a  great  advo- 
cate for  the  "stem-prun- 
ing" of  certain  Conifers 
such  as  the  Deodar  ;  and 
when  the  pruner  is  as 
judicious  and  intelligent 
as  Mr.  McNab,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the 
practice,  which,  however, 
is  one  that  assuredly 
should  not  be  left  to 
injudicious  or  careless 
hands,  and  one,  indeed, 
that  is  only  to  be  advised 
under  certain  circum- 
stances. We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
den is  fortunate  in  its 
curator,  while  the  horti- 
cultural fraternity  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  a 
representative. 

Great   taste    and    skill 
have  been  shown  by  Mr. 
McNab  in  blending   the 
old    garden  of    the    Ca- 
ledonian       Horticultural 
Society   with    the   Royal 
Botanic  Garden,   as  well 
as  in  working  in,   with  a 
view  both  to   effect   and 
useful  scientific  groupmg, 
the     fine     collection     of 
Conifers    of  which  these 
gardens  were  possessed. 
Reverting  to  the  law  of  inheritance,  with  an  allusion 
to  which   we   commenced  this  notice,  let  us  in  con- 
clusion advert  to  the  circumstance  that  the  son  of  Mr. 
McNab,  Dr.  W.  R.  McNab,  occupies  at  present  the 
post  of  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,    Cirencester,    and   is    looked   to    with    well- 
grounded  hope  to  advance  the  progress  of  physiological 
botany  in  this  country. 


A   NEW  SYNOPSIS   OF  ALL    THE 

KNOWN  LILIES.— VL 

Subgenus   2.     LiLiUM     Proper. —Bulbs   squamose  ; 

stigma  a  thick  head  to  the  style,  with  three  blunt 

lobes — [Continued). 

Group  3  :  IsoLIRION  (Erect-flowered  Lilies).— Pe- 
rianth broadly  bell-shaped,  quite  erect,  its  divisions 
oblong-lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  spreading 
in  the  upper  half,  or  third,  when  fully  expanded. 
Stamens  diverging  on  all  sides  from  the  axis  of  the 

AVr  to  tilt  Species. 
Leaves  usually  in  regular  whorls.  "J 

Perianth  z— 3  inches  deep,  the  di- f  ^^    i'HlL\DELPHlct:M. 
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les  deep,  the  di- 
1  regular  whorls. 


Stem    glabrous.      Claw 


St5-Ie  much   shorter  than 
ves  linear  glabrous,  li — ^Ijg    |>^■LCHELLl^\I 

-?lines  broad.  '  I  "7-  CONCOLOR. 

while,  not  more  than  halfi    3    ,_,^NciroLlUM. 

Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  435; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  519 ;  Redoute, 
Lil.  t.  10+  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  976 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  594  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.,  p.  263  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  25  ;  L.  atjdi- 
jiiim,  Nuttall,  Gen.  i.,  p.  221  ;  L.  timbellatum,  Pursh, 
■  Flor.  Amer.  i.  229:  Schultes,  Syst.  Veg.  vii.,  p.  411. — 
Bulb  ovoid,  an  incii  thick  (according  to  Drummond  eaten 
by  the  Indians)  the  very  fleshy  scales  half  an  inch  long. 
StAi  I — 3  feet  high,  rigid,  comparatively  slender,  quite 
glabrous,  the  lowest  third  naked.  Leaves  typically  in 
4—5  regtilar  whorls  of  six  to  eight  each,  2  to  4  inches 
apart,  spreading,  narrowly  oblanceolate,  2  to  4  inches 
long,  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  broad  about  the  middle, 
narrowed  gradually  to  a  narrow  base  and  an  acute 
point,  thinner  in  te.vture  than  the  average  of  the  genus, 
indistinctly  3 — 5  nerved  beneath,  quite  glabrous,  not  bul- 
biferous  in  the  axils,  the  whorls  often  more  or  less,  some- 
times completely,  broken  up.  Flowers  1  —  6  in  wild 
specimens,  when  more  than  one  invariably  umbellate, 
corymbose,  bracteated  with  a  whorl  of  ordinary 
"   '       *       ascending,  arcuate,  or  straight,  i — 3 


leaves.     Peduncl 

inches  long,  naked  or  with  a  single 
bracteole.  Perianth  2 — 3  inches  deep,  under  2  inches 
across  at  the  mouth  when  expanded,  the  divisions 
falcate  only  at  the  very  tip,  bright  orange-red,  usually 
spotted  with  purple  in  the  lower  half,  not  papillose, 
6—10  lines  broad  halfway  down,  narrowed  suddenly 
9 — 12  lines  above  the  base  into  a  narrow  claw  with 
involute  borders,  which  is  glabrous  down  its  face.  Fila- 
ments i-i— 2  inches  long  ;  anthers  5—6  lines  long  ;  pollen 
red  :  ovary  about  an  inch  long  ;  style  15 — 18  lines. 
'_  Common  in  open  copses  through  Canada  and  the 
"Northern  United  States,  stretching  westward  to  the 
liocky  Mountains,  and  southward  along  the  AUe- 
ghanies  to  North  Carolina  ;  and  of  course  quite  hardy 
in  English  gardens.  It  was  sent  by  Bartram,  in  1754, 
to  Philip  Miller,  who  figured  it  at  t.  165  of  his 
"Illustrations."  The  Z.  umbellatiim  of  Pursh,  and 
andiitniit  of  Nuttall,  are  simply  luxuriant  conditions  of 
the  plant,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Regis- 
ter." It  stretches  north-westward  to  the  Red  River 
and  Saskatchewan  territory,  and  occurs  sparingly  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  but  all  the 
western  specimens  I  have  seen,  though  even  when 
single-fiowered  retaining  the  whorl  of  bracts,  have  all 
the  leaves  indiscriminately  scattered  along  the  stem,  as 
in  lidbifcriim,  and  the  leaves  also  are  narrower  (linear 
not  oblanceolate)  and  firmer  in  texture  than  in  the 
whorled  typical  Canadian  and  New  England  form. 
Geographically,  philadelf'hiatni  quite  represents  hul- 
biferum  in  the  New  World,  and  when  tlie  whorls  of  the 
leaves  are  thus  broken  up  they  come  very  near  to  one 
another,  though  distinct  enough  in  the  extreme  states. 
But  philaddplucuui  has  always  a  more  distinct  claw 
than  any  variety  of  hilbiferitm,  and  wants  the  cottony 
pubescence  that  occurs  upon  the  stem  and  outside  of 
fhe  perianth  of  ill  the  foims  of  the  latter 

13    /.   w  /    /  \  M    u    Amer  Acad  \ol  \i 

p  415      Mjqu  I  fat    111    1,6— stem 

1—2  feet  high 
m   the  four  sj 
single  wliorl    it 
lea\es  (thehttei 

of  two  whorls  congested  into  oiie)  or  a  few  scattered 
prmcipally  between  this  and  the  flowers,  oblanceolate, 
similar  to  those  of  L.  Marlagoii  in  shape  and  texture, 
4—6  inches  long.  9— 15  lines  broad  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  acute,  narrowed  gradually  to  a  narrow  base,  faintlv 
3— S  nerved  beneath,  quite  glabrous.  Flowers  1—3,  iri 
the  latter  case  umbellate,  the  slender  peduncles  4— i  J  inch 
long,  naked,  or  bracteolate.  Periauth  14—16  lines  deep, 
much  more  open  than  in  the  last,  but  the  divisions  falcate 
only  near  the  tip,  oblanceolate,  not  narrowed  into  a  dis- 
tinct claw,  1—1  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  reddish-yellow, 
with  a  few  purple  spots,  not  papillose  on  the  face  or 
pubescent  down  the  groove.  Filaments  9 — 10  lines  long. 
.\nthers  3—4  lines.  Ovary  clavate  3—4  lines  deep.  Style 
4—5  lines. 

An  exceedingly  distinct  species,  discovered  near 
Hakodadi  in  Japan,  in  the  United  States'  North 
Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captains  Ringgold 
and  Rogers,  in  1S53.6,  and  since  gathered  by  Oldham 
in  Herschel  Island,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Korean 
group.  It  has  never  been  figured,  and  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  cultivation.  The  general  habit  and  foliage 
is  most  like  that  of  L.  Martagon,  but  in  the  shape  of 
the  flower  and  its  divisions,  it  resembles  Z.  coneolor  and 
puleheltum. 

14.  L. 
t.  259 ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  807  ;  S 
Gard.,  series  2,  t.  185  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.,  p.  263  ;  Spa 
Mon.  p.  25 ;  L.  spectabile,  Salisb.  Stirp.  Rar.  t.  5,  m 
Link  :  Z.  caroliniamtm,  Catesby,  Carol,  ii.  t.  58  ;  Lan 
Encyc.   iii.,    p.    535.— Bulb    roundish,    "larger    than 


glabrous      Lea 
Lither  confined  t 
stem    of  from  7- 
unibtr  piobably  abnormal   the  produc 


Walnut."  Stem  1-2  feet  high,  slender,  erect,  straight, 
quite  glabrotis,  naked  at  the  flowering  time  in  the  lower 
third.  Leaves  never  whorled,  20 — 30.  ascending,  mode- 
rately firm  in  texture,  sessile,  without  bulblets  in  the  axils, 
not  distinctly  nerved  beneath,  the  lower  ones  lanceolate, 
2—3  inches  long,  J  — 1  inch  broad,  narrowed  gradually  to 
an  acute  point,  the  upper  ones  growing  gradually  smaller 
and  narrower,  and  ceasing  i — 2  inches  below  the  flower. 
Flower  always  solitary  in  the  specimens  I  have  seen. 
Perianth  3—4  inches  deep,  the  divisions  varying  in  breadth 
in  different  specimens  from  4 — 12  lines,  their  margin  much 
undulated,  n.arrowed  upwards  into  a  long  point,  and 
suddenly  downwards  a  full  inch  from  the  base  into  a  very 
narrow  claw  with  reflexed  edges,  bright  orange-red 
copiously  spotted  with  purple,  the  face  not  papillose,  the 
claw  glabrous  down  the  face.  Filaments  2\ — 3  inches 
long;  anthers  3—4  lines;  pollen  reddish;  ovary  9—12 
hnes  long  ;  style  1^—2  inches. 

Confined  to  the  United  States,  but  much  more 
southern  in  its  range  than  philadelphicum  and  cana- 
densej  reaching  down  into  Florida  and  northward  to 
Kentucky,  and,  according  to  Kunth,  to  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  well  marked  from  its  nearest  allies,  philadelphicitm 
and  bulbifcriim,  by  the  very  peculiar  shape  which  the 
long  very  slender  claw  and  lengthened  out  point  give 
to  its  perianth-segments.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  17S7,  but  is  quite  rare  in  collections  and  not  per- 
fectly hardy.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  Z.  specta- 
bile of  Link,  which  is  a  subspecies  of  bulbiferum. 

15.  L.  btilbifcriivi,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  p.  433. 
Of  this  there  are  at  least  four  forms  which  appear 
sufficiently  diverse  and  constant  in  their  characters 
claim  the  rank  of  subspecies  ;  and  there  are,  besides 
these,  such  a  number  of  varieties  of  lesser  moment  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
plants  that  range  liere.  I  kno\v  far  too  little  of  these 
subordinate  varieties,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  not 
less  than  twenty  in  circulation  in  our  gardens  and 
trade  catalogues  at  the  present  time  with  quasi-specific 
Latin  names,  to  be  able  to  explain  how  they  differ 
from  one  another,  and  should  like  to  hear  evidence  on 
this  subject  from  any  of  your  readers  who  has  watched 
them  carefully  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  whilst 
living.  I  will  therefore  confine  my  remarks  now  to  the 
four  subspecies  which  are  known  clearly  as  wild 
plants,  and  mention  the  names  only  of  what  I  presume 
to  be  mere  subordinate  varieties  without  tangible 
characters  appreciable  from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 

Subspecies  i,  bnlbi/crum  proper  =  L.  bulbiferum, 
Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.  t.  226,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  36;  Kunth,  Enum. 
iv.,  pp.  264  and  674  ;  Fisch.  et  Meyer,  Index  Seminum, 
1839,  p.  54  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  16. — Bulb  ovoid,  the  outer 
sc;iles  an  inch  deep.  Stem  i — 3  feet  high,  rigid,  erect, 
conspicuously  sulcate,  clothed,  especially  in  the  upper 
part,  with  irregularly  scattered  cottony  pubescence. 
Leaves  irregularly  scattered,  50 — 60  to  a  stem  at  the 
flowering  time,  linear,  erecto-patent,  the  lower  ones  2— 3 
inches  long,  \ — \  inch  broad  at  the  middle  in  the  wild 
plant,  the  texture  firm  and  thick,  the  upper  surface  bright 
green,  the  lower  paler,  prominently  5 — 7  nerved,  nearly 
or  quite  glabrous,  all  sessile,  the  upper  ones  bearing  clus- 
tered or  solitary  stalked  or  sessile  chestnut  -  brown 
bulblets  in  their  axils.  Flowers  usually  i — 4  in  the 
wild  plant,  but  up  to  12—18  in  cultivation,  properly 
racemose,  but  the  raceme  sometimes  congested  into  an 
umbel,  the  arcuate  ascending  very  cottony  peduncles  i — 2 
inches  long,  naked,  or  the  lower  ones  br.acteolate  at  the 
middl'?.  Perianth  2 — 2i  inches  deep,  permanently  erect, 
a  more  decided  red  than  in  croceum,  slightly  cottony  on 
the  outside,  the  outer  divisions  8 — 9  lines,  and  the  inner 
about  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle  in  the  wild  plant, 
narrowed  into  a  comparatively  broad  claw  in  the  lower 
quarter,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black  on  the  face,  and 
papillose  in  its  lower  half,  the  basal  groove  with  decidedly 
hairy  borders.  Filaments  18 — 21  lines  long ;  anthers 
3 — 4  lines  ;  pollen  red  ;  ovary  7 — 8  lines  long  ;  style  14 — 15 
lines,  so  that  the  stigma  falls  very  little  short  of  the  top  of 
the  segments  in  the  expanded  flower.  Capsule  turbinate, 
15—18  lines  deep,  bluntly  angled,  deeply  umbilicate  at 
the  apex  ;  seed  deltoid,  with  a  very  narrow  wing. 

A  native  of  various  provinces  of  Austria,  which  was 
widely  spread  in  cultivation  in  the  days  of  Lobel, 
Parkinson,  Clusius,  and  Dodonreus,  before  the  Japanese 
or  even  the  American  species  were  introduced.  It  is 
enumerated  in  Gerarde's  list  of  the  plants  cultivated  by 
him  in  1596.  Whether  this  subspecies  has  a  wider 
geographical  range  than  this,  I  cannot  say  positively  at 
present.  All  the  specimens  called  bulbifentm  from 
France,  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  which  I  have  seen, 
belong  to  croeeitm.  Z.  bulbiferum  is  also  reported  from 
Spain,  but  most  likely  that  is  croceum  also,  and  there 
is  a  Scandinavian  form,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
Z.  latifolium.  Link,  Enum.  i.  321,  and  Z.  bulbiferum 
fi  umbellatum,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  lOiS,  appear  to  be  this 
subspecies  after  a  period  of  cultivation  in  rich  soil,  and 
the  latter  is  the  form  alluded  to  above  with  congested 
pseudo-umbellate  inflorescence. 

Subspecies  2,  croceum^L.  croceum,  Chaix,  in  Vill. 
Delph.  i.  322  ;  Kimth,  Enum.  iv.,  p.  265  and  675  ;  Fisch. 
et  Mey.  Index  Sem.  vi.  56  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  17 ;  Gren.  Fl. 
Franc,  iii.  j32  ;  L.  bulbtferum,  D.C.,  Fl.  Franc,  iii.  202  ; 
and  of  various  other  authors  of  floras  of  Western  Europe. 
— Diflers  from  the  last  subspecies  by,  i,  its  upper  leaves 
being  always  without  bulblets  in  their  a.xils ;  2,  the 
perianth  being  more  orange  in  colour,  never  a  full  scarlet 
or  crimson,  the  divisions  more  decidedly  and  more  spathu- 
lately  narrowed  three-quarters  of  the  w.ay  down,  and  the 
claw  more  distinct ;  3,  the  capsule  said  to  be  more 
acutely  angled,  and,  4,  the  seeds  said  to  have  a  broader 
wing.  Stem,  leaves,  general  shape  of  the  perianth,  ovary, 
style,  and  stamens  just  a%  \n  bjilbi/erum  proper.  Flowers 
often  solitary  in  wild  specimens,  but  up  to  12 — 18  in 
cultivation. 


A  native  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of 
Italy  certainly,  and  jjerhaps  also  of  Spain,  as  just  noted ; 
and  like  the  last,  of  very  old  date  under  cultivation. 
I  take  this  to  be  the  parent  of  Z.  puiesceiu,  of  Bemh. 
in  Horn.  Hort.  Hafn.  ii.  962,  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  264. 
At  any  rate  a  plant  grown  under  this  name  at  Kew  was 
nothing  more  than  long-cultivated  croceum,  but  I  dare 
say  the  name  may  be  applied  to  forms  of  the  last  also. 

Subspecies  3,  davuricum  ^  Z.  dovuricum,  Gawl.  Bot. 
Mag.  sub  t.  izio :  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  264  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  18 ; 
L.  peutisylvanieum,  Gawl.  Bot. Mag.  t,  872;  /,.  spectabiU, 
Link,  Enum.  i.  321  ;  Reich.  Icon.  E.xot.  i.,  p.  21,  t.  30; 
Fisch.  et  Meyer,  Ind.  Sem.  vi.  58  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  676  ; 
L.  Buichiavum,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1628.— Stem  more 
slender  than  in  bulbiferum  proper,  hardly  if  at  all  cottony. 
Leaves  more  distant,  longer,  narrosver,  5—6  inches 
long  by  3—4  lines  broad  in  the  middle,  without  bulblets 
in  their  axils.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  in  wild  specimens, 
running  up  to  8 — 9  under  cultivation,  the  divisions  a  little 
longer  than  those  of  bulbiferum  proper,  but  not  broader, 
narrowed  at  the  base  in  the  same  way  and  similar  in 
colour  ;  and  the  capsule  also  bluntly  lobed. 

Ranges  through  Siberia,  from  the  Altai  to  Kams- 
chatka  and  Amuriand,  where  the  bulb  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  It  was  originally  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine,"  under  the  name  oi  pennsylvanicum,  under 
the  supposition  that  it  came  from  America  ;  but  the 
mistake  was  corrected  in  the  volume  for  1809,  and  the 
plant  re-named  davuricum,  after  the  region  of  Siberia, 
in  which  it  is  most  abundant.  This  name,  davuricum, 
has  priority  over  spectabile,  which  only  dates  from  1821. 

Subspecies  4,  Thunbcrgianum  =  L.  Thunbergianum, 
Schult.  Syst.  Veg.  vii.  415  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1839,  t.  38; 
Maund.  Botanist,  t.  is8  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  p.  265  ;  Spae, 
Mon.  p.  20  ;  L.  bulbiferum,  Thunb.  Linn.  Trans,  ii.  333 ; 
L.  aurontiacum.  Paxt.  Mag.  v.,  p.  12,  with  a  plate.— 
Stem  I  —2  headed.  Leaves  broader  than  in  the  other  forms; 
lanceolate,  sometimes  an  inch  wide,  without  bulblets  in 
their  axils.  Perianth  divisions  spreading  nearly  from  the 
base  when  fully  expanded,  3 — 3.^  inches  long,  the  outer 
12— 15  lines,  the  inner  15— 18  fines  broad,  the  expanded 
flower  5—6  inches  across,  pale  scarlet-red  and  scarcely  if 
at  all  spotted. 

A  native  of  Japan,  introduced  to  this  country  abont 
30  years  ago.  The  above  description  applies  to  the 
extreme  Japanese  form,  as  figured  by  the  three  authors 
quoted,  but  the  wild  Japanese  bulbifentm  Lily,  as 
represented  in  our  herbaria,  is  considerably  nearer  the 
European  type,  and  has  neither  the  leaves  appreciably 
broader  nor  the  flower  larger  or  more  spreading,  and 
can  consequently  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  bul- 
biferum proper,  except  by  the  absence  of  bulblets  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Of  other  named  forms  known  in  cultivation,  Z. 
hamatochroum,  Lemaire,  III.  Ilort.  t.  503,  differs 
from  Lindley's  plant  only  the  in  colour  ot  its  flower, 
which  is  a  very  deep  claret -red ;  Z.  venustum, 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  265,  figured  in  Van  Houtte's 
"  Flore  des  Serres,"  t.  657  ;  andZ.  sanguiiieum,  Lindl. 
Bot.  Reg.  xxxii.  t.  50,  are  forms  with  narrower  leaves 
and  a  more  campanulate  flower,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  \vild  Japanese  bulbiferum  just  mentioned.  Z. 
fulgeus,  Morren,  Spae,  Mon.  p.  29,  as  figured  by 
Lemaire  in  "Illustration  Horticole,"  t.  422,  comes 
midway  between  these  last  and  Lindley's  plant.  Of 
other  names  in  gardens,  formosum,  stamiiwsum  (mon- 
strosity with  petaloid  filaments),  maculatum,  vitellinum, 
citrinum,  atromactilatum,  atrosauguineum,  and  many 
others,  range  here. 

16.  L.  pulchellum,  Hort.  Berol.  1834;  Fisch.  et  Meyer, 
Index  Sem.  Hort.  Petrop.  1839,  p.  56  ;  Kunth,  Enum: 
iv.,  p.  266  and  676  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  22  ;  Regel,  Gartenfl. 
i860,  p.  81,  t.  284,  fig.  2  ;  111.  Hort.  1862,  p.  131,  cum 
icone.— Bulb  ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  the 
scales  few,  fleshy,  ovate,  snow-white.  Stems  slender, 
6—12  inches  high,  shghtly  sulcate,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves 
20—30  at  the  flowering-time,  scattered  irregularly,  without 
bulblets,  erecto-patent,  linear,  firm  in  textiure,  glabrous 
on  both  sides,  distinctly  3-nerved  beneath,  the  edge 
obscurely  toothed,  the  largest  ij— 2  inches  long,  l\—2 
lines  broad  at  the  middle.  Flowers  always  solitary  in 
wild  specimens,  seen  up  to  half  a  dozen  under  cultivation. 
Perianth  erect,  12-14  fines  deep,  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
few  faint  spots  of  black,  the  divisions  opening  widely  when 
fully  expanded,  about  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle, 
not  distinctly  spathulate  at  the  base,  slightly  arachnoid  on 
the  outside,  usually  slightly  papillose  on  the  face  in  the 
lower  half,  the  borders  of  the  grove  smooth.  Filaments 
not  more  than  5 — 6  lines  long  ;  anthers  3 — 4  hnes  ;  pollen 
saffron-coloured.  Ovary  3—4  lines  long ;  style  considerably 
shorter.  Capsule  obovoid,  oblong,  an  inch  long;  seeds 
brownish,  with  a  narrow  border. 

Confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  Siberia  (Davuria  and 
Amuriand),  whence  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
in  1834  by  Raddi,  and  more  recently  by  Maximowicz. 
A  beautiful  and  very  distinct  little  species,  much  the 
smallest  of  the  group,  except  laticifoluim,  resembling 
in  size  and  general  habit  teiniifolium  and  cnllosum 
amongst  the  Eulirioits,  but  in  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  flower,  and  in  the  shortness  of  its  filaments  and 
style,  approaching  no  otlier  species  but  coucolor.  It  is 
not  the  same,  as  conjectured  by  Kunth  and  Spae,  as 
Buschiaimm,  which  is  a  variety  of  bulbiferum. 

17.  L.  coneolor,  Salisb.  Parad.  t.  47 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
1165  ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241;  Kunth, 
Enum.  iv.,  p.  259  and  673  ;  Fisch.  et  Meyer,  Index  Semin. 
1839,  p.  55  ;  Z.  sitiicum,  Lindl.  in  Paxt.  Flow.  Garden, 
vol.  ii..  Misc.  p.  115,  t.  193;  Lemaire,  111.  Hort.  t.  100; 
Van  Houtte,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1206.— Bulb  ovoid,  about 
an  inch  deep.  Stem  i— 3  feet  high,  erect,  subterete, 
obscurely  pubescent.     Leaves  20  to  30  at  the  flowering 
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time,  scattered  irregularly,  without  any  bulblets  in  their 
axils,  spreading,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  3 — 4  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to  both 
ends,  obscurely  toothed  at  the  edge,  faintly  downy  below. 
Flowers  up  to  5 — 6  under  cultivation,  corymbose,  mostly 
solitary  in  wild  specimens,  the  erecto-patent  peduncles 
ih — 2  inches  long.  Perianth  i\ — 2  inches  deep,  a  bright 
uniform  scarlet,  or  at  most  only  very  indistinctly  spotted  j 
on  the  face,  spreading  widely  when  expanded,  the  outer  , 
5—6  lines,  the  inner  6 — 8  lines  broad,  at  the  middle,  ' 
scarcely  spathulate  at  the  base,  not  at  all  papillose  on  the 
face,  the  groove  slightly  pubescent.  Filaments  12 — 15  lines 
long,  anthers  3 — 4  lines  :  pollen  red  ;  ovary  8 — 9  lines 
long  ;  style  about  half  the  ovary ;  capsule  obovoid-oblong, 
about  an  inch  long  ;  seeds  very  narrowly  winged.  I 

Var.  I,  coridion  =  Liliiim  coridion,  Siebold  et  DeVriese 
Tuinbow  Flora,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341,  with  a  figure  ;  Miquel 
Ann.  Mus.  Lug.  Bat.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156. — Flower  only  seen 
solitary,  18—21  lines  deep,  bright  yellow,  scattered  over 
principally  on  the  lower  half  of  the  face  with  distinct 
reddish-brown  spots,  the  inner  divisions  5 — 6  lines,  the 
outer  4—5  lines  broad. 


only  seen  solitary,  12—14  hues  deep,  bright  red-yellow, 
faintly  spotted  on  the  face,  the  divisions  4—5  lines  broad 
at  the  middle  ;  filaments  9 — 10  lines  long. 

The  typical  form  was  introduced  from  China  in  1806 
by  the  Hon.  C.  Greville,  and  was  figured  and  described 
at  the  time  by  Salisbury.  L.  sinicum,  which  was  placed 
in  circulation  from  Fortune's  specimens  in  1 850,  does 
not  seem  to  be  distinct  from  concolor  as  a  variety. 
L.  coridion  and  partheneion  are  Japanese  Lilies  of 
Siebold's,  which  I  know  only  from  the  somewhat 
incomplete  figures  in  the  Tuinbow  Flora,  but  judging 
from  these  they  quite  agree  with  the  type  except  in 
coloration  and  size  of  the  flower.  None  of  the  collec- 
tors seem  to  have  gathered  them  wild  in  Japan, 


They  are  both  included 
M.  Leichtlin's  list,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  learn 
what  is  his  view  respecting  them.  The  species  is  so 
distinct  that  it  runs  no  risk  of  being  confused  with 
any  other.  "Scentless,"  as  Salisbury  said,  "but 
very  ornamental,"  and  it  is  one  that  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  much  more  widely  spread  than  it  is  at 
Miquel,  Ann.  Mus.  Lug.  Bat.,  vol.  iil.',  p.  156.— Flower    present.    Will  not  some  one  try  it  for  a  bedding  effect. 


Var. 


,  partheneion  =  Lzlium  partheneion,  Siebold  < 


De  Vriese,  Tuinbow  Flora,  vol. 


A-ith  : 


by  way  of  a  change  for  the  perpetual  iteration  of 
Tulips  ? 

18.  L.  lanci/olium,  Thunb.  Linn.  Trans,  ii.  333 ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.,  p.  266;  L.  bulbifcrum,  Thunb. 
Fl.  Jap.,  p.  134,  not  of  Linnseus. — Stem  more  than  a  foot 
high,  stout,  erect,  pubescent.  Leaves  scattered  irregu- 
larly, moderately  close,  ascending,  the  lower  ones  linear, 
3—4  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad  three-quarters  of 
the  way  do\vn,  narrowed  gradually  to  a  long  point,  the 
upper  ones  much  shorter  (under  an  inch  long),  lan- 
ceolate, with  bulblets  in  the  axils.  Flowers  two  in  the 
single  specimen  known,  erect,  the  very  short  peduncles 
bracteated  at  the  base  by  two  much  shortened  ovate  leaves. 
Perianth  white,  half  an  inch  deep,  narrowly  campanulate. 

A  native  of  Japan,  known  only  from  the  single  dried 
specimen  preserved  in  Thunberg's  herbarium  at  Upsala, 
a  drawing  of  which  Professor  Areschoug  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me.  The  general  habit  of  the  plant  is 
completely  that  of  L.  tigrinwn,  but  the  flower  seems 
very  different  from  that  of  any  other  species.  Till 
re-discovered,  it  must  rank  amongst  the  "  species 
dubiffi,"  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  drawing, 
this  is  its  position.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
confuse  it  with  L.  ^peciomm.  J.  G.  Baker. 
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PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

FIGS. 

SMALL      1       j,,,.,.^ 
FRUITS.     I       ^U^S. 

NAME 
ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 

1 

ABERDEEN- 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor  except 

Abundant 

Poor,  except 

Raspberries 

George     Donaldson, 

SHIRE 

Victoria 

Morello*^ 

abundant ; 
others  poor 

Keith  Hall 

AYRSHIRE  .... 

Very  few 

A  few  oil  late 

A  few  on  walls; 

Very  few  on 

An  average  0 

Almost  a  total 

Very  few  out- 

Very  fine 

Raspberry 

R.  G.  Rae,  The  Gar- 
dens,     Eglinton 

first-rate    fruits 

failure 

of-doors  ; 

indoors 

budsmjuredby; 
frost,  but  now. 

standards  'total 

from  second 

excellent  crop 

Castle,  Irvine 

oth^'none 

failure 

bloom 

indoors 

showing    well:' 
others  variable; 

BANFFSHIRE.. 

^S^t^' 

Average  crop 

Good  crop 

Poor  crop 

Abundant 

Average 

Very  good 

Few 

Indfine' 

George  Milne,  Cullen 
House  Gardens 

BERWICK- 

FSc 

Medium  crop 

Medium  crop 

„ 

Early  sons  me 

A   failure: 

None  out-of- 

None  grown 

Abundant,  and|    Very  scarce 

Peter  Loney,  March- 

SHIRE 

bu't  veVlaTe 

dium  ;  late 
sorts  good 

bloom  desu-oy- 
edhy..tin 

doors  :  medium 
indoors 

out-of-doors 

of  fine  quality 

mont  House,  Dunse 

DUMFRIES- 

A few 

Next  to  none 

Moderate 

Fair  crop, 

Very  scarce 

D.  Thomson,  Drum- 
lanrig  Gardens 

SHIRE 

HADDINGTON 

Averase 

Small  crop 

Large  crop 

Moderate 

Large  crop 

Moderate 

in  spring 

Abundant 

AIe.x.  Shearer.  Yester 
Gardens 

KIRKCUD- 

Failure 

Failure 

A  fair  crop  on 

Very  few 

Very  good  crop 

Failure 

Vcrj-few 

Abundant,    e-x 

Very  few 

J^T-glif^'°- 

BRIGHTSHIRE 

walls 

cept  Black 
Currants 

LANARKSHIRE 

re>yinthe 

Almost  a  total 

Veo'few;  less 

Short  crop:  in 

^^^ffoTr' 

Middling 

Good  in  some 

Less  than  we 

James  Anderson, 

failure 

than  for  years 

many  places 

districts,  fair  in 

Meadow  Bank 

others 

PERTHSHIRE 

Heavy  crop 

Very  thin  crop 

Thin  generally 

Good,  but 

Very  mode- 

Moderate crop 

Good  under 

Good 

Thin 

Henry  Rintoul,  Dup- 

here 

generally 

goodon^our 

moderaTTiere 

much  destroy- 

rate crop 

glass 

plm  Castle  Gardens 

ROXBURGH- 

First-rate on 

A  complete 

Good  in  many 

Second-rate 

ed  w^.hnuns 

Ver).  few  of 

Fair  crops 

Very  few 

H.     Knight,     Floors 

SHIRE 

both  south  and 

failure 

crop 

Morellos: 

scarcely  any  of 
Very^few 

STIRLING- 

Scarcely   one- 
fourth  the 

Total    failure. 

NoneonsUnd- 

None  on  stand- 

Not so  good  an 

About  an 

Not  more  than 

M.   Fitzgerald,  Dun- 
more  Gardens 

SHIRE 

said  to  be 

^nSs^- 

ards  :  very  few 

average  as  m 

eighth  of  the 

a  good  half  0 

usual  crop   on 

general 

on  walls 

former  years 

the  usual  crop 

outside  walls 

throughout  the 

outside  walls 

WIGTONSHIRE 

Thin  crop 

Abou^hllfa 
crop 

Moderate  crop 

^:5:J7e^ 

Average     crop 

Half  a  crop 

Thin  crop 
where  grown 

Average 

Abundant 

A.      Fowler,     Caille 
Kennedy 

NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

NORTHUM- 

Good crop ; 

Almost  a  com- 

Where protect- 

On walls  an 

Very  great 

crop  on  all  but 
Morellos 

None  outdoors 

Not  grown 

Gooseberries 

Not  many 

Robert  Bowie,  Chil- 

BERLAND.... 

plete  failure 

ed  when  in 

crop,  thanlis  to 

outside:    plen- 

and Rasp- 

lingham          Cistle 

"heakh7 

bloom,  a  good 

but  much  in-' 

a  plentiful 
supply  of  water 

tiful  in  houses 

Gardens 

fested  with 

fulT^CiSiSIi't's 

thm  and  "malt 

insects 

not  so  good  : 
much     injured 

V^e'^y^aird- 

Below  the 

On  most  of  the 

Will  not 

\YulTr 

Both  early  and 

Dessert    kinds 

\Vhere  protect- 

None grown 
out-of-doors 

Scarce  in  the 

Anthony         Hedley, 

iss; 

average  more 
than  fix  on  a 

late  kinds 

almost  a 

ed  a  fair  aver- 

ant,  and  Black 

Wallington  Gardens 

and^l'he"^st 

standards  an 

abundant  : 

failure  :  Morel- 

'■^^^'afth;-" 

FiTber^t^  are 

very  few 

tree  in  this 

average    crop  : 

fruit  large 

los  below  the 

very  large 

grown 

spur-pruned 

locality 

trees  much"^ 

CUMBERLAND. 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Under  ^average 

blighted 
Under  average 

An  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Very  few 

Underaverage 

But  few  grown 

J.    Williamson,    The 

generally 

places 

grown 

very  good  here 

Castle       Gardens, 

YORKSHIRE    .. 

An  abundant 

A  light  crop  in 

In  general 

A  light  crop  in 

In  general  a 

Much  below  an 

A  good  crop  in 

Good  :   late  in 

Good  in  many 

Most  abundant 

Michael  Saul,  Stour- 

most  places 

rather  below  an 

general 

ver,.  light  crop 

ripening,  but 

places,  but  not 

ton,    near    Knares- 

""where"^" 

average 

everjivhere 

butnotgeneril 

promise  to    be 

general 

w 

borough 

Very  abund- 
ant ;    trees 

o^nTauirrne 

A  fair  crop 

Good  on  walls, 

An  average 
crop  on  two- 

An  average 

Very  good 
crops,  and  trees 

a'^nd  rS"?"-" 

Filberts  plenti- 
ful ;    Walnuts 

Wm.  Denning,  Grim- 
ston     Park,    Tad- 

■"li^"" 

in  orchards 

orchards 

year-old  plants 

healthy 

berries   abund- 
ant ;  others 
below  the 

scarcely  any 

caster 

Abundant ; 

In  some 

Very  few 

Plenty,  but 

Early  kinds, 

Fair  crop  ; 

Average     crop 

AbundS  : 

Filberts  and 

Jos,     E.    Nicholson, 

required  much  orchards  none, 

poor  crop  ; 

trees  making 

Cobs  a  poor 

Mount     St.     John, 

thinning        others  very  few  1 

Morellos,     fair 

Black  Currants  crop  :  Walnuts 
so  fine         1       very  few 

Thirsk 

Under  aver-       Under  aver-    ■       In  some 

A  vari.ible 

Under  the 

Under  the 

An  average 

Plentiful,     and  Average     crop 

R.C  Kingston,  Bran- 

age;     suffered  1     age  ;  trees     '    localities  an 
when  in  bloom      unhealthy,      average :    trees 

but  half  wifs" 

average,  and 

average  in  some 

crop  :  trees 

tingham      Thorpe, 

heTuhyr^d 

destroyed 

bad  in  flavour 

localities  : 

healthy 

Walnuts 

Brough 

from  frost 

through  exces-  healthier    than 
sive  rain  and          Apples 
lowtempc-    1 

free  fr<)m 
aphis 

through  con- 
tinued rain 

-biS^^- 

Plentiful,  but 

Poor  ;  blossom  Poor  :    injured  Middling  crop 
injured  by  east  by   east   winds^ 

MuThbllow  '  Very  few,  es-  1      Below  the 

Hea^T  crop 

Good  crop 

None  outdoors 

Middling  crops 

.  Simpson,  Wortley 

LANCASHIRE.. 

Below  the 

Plentiful 

Below  the 

Very  scarce 

Gooseberries 

Edward  Green,  Bank 

average 

the  average     pecially  of  the        average 

average 

and  Currants 

Hall,  Warrington 

Medium            Very  poor     !      Very  poor             Good 

Morellos  good, 
others  very 

^'ou'isfde'" 

None  outside 

All^'cropLgood          Good 

'■ux^^:s^- 

Very  good                Few                    Few          1         Good                   Few 

C^ood 

Excellent 

..AUgood      1 

James  Freeman, 
Knowsley,  Prescot 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CR0PS-(C<7«//««<-^). 

COUNTY. 

APRICOTS. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

FIGS. 

SMALL 

FRUITS. 

NUTS. 

NAME 
ADDRESS. 

NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

CHESHIRE   .... 

Veryhtavy     On  the  whole,! 

Not    plentiful. 

Large  quanti- 

A  good  crop. 

Below  the 

All  kinds  of 

The  best  crop 
I  have  seen  fir 

William       Whitaker. 

crops;  thT 
recs  look  very 

scarcely  an 

generally  ;  a 

ties1>n\.alls; 

but  the  con-  ■ 

generally 

average  on 

small  fruiu 

Crewe  Hall,  Crewe 

average 

good  crop  on 

Damsons  fine  ; 

tinned  wet 

walls;  very 

very  plentiful 

many  years 

healthy 

trees  healthy 

spoilt^great 

orllrlL.. 

Good  crop 

Small  crop 

Small  crop 

Small  crop 

k^ery  short  crop 

Good  crop  : 
Morellos  only 

Very  scarce 

Average  crop 

Good    average 
crop 

W.      Muir,      Oulton 
Park 

SHROPSHIRE.. 

Average   crop, 

Good,  in  many 

IVt-^zi 

\bundanthere; 

Good 

None  in  this 

Abundant,  but 

Pretty  good 

Daniel  Judd,  Hawk- 

but  late 

places 

tial  :  Plums 

neighbourhood 

stone 

generally  par. 
No   Damsons; 

very^po^rin 

blighted 

Good  crop, 

Not  good  : 

The  same  as 

Good  crop. 

Good  crop. 

jood  crop,  but 

Good  crops 

Good  crops 

Walnuts  fair; 

Charies        Galloway, 

generally 

have  had  a 

check  in 

swelling 

Thm  in  gar- 

Apples 

^"aUssmir 

generall? 

generally 

ate  and  small 

Filberts  good 
crop 

Halston  Hall 

Abundant,  but 

On  the  walls 

Good,  gcne- 

Indifferent : 

t  is  rare  to  sec 

Abundant,  but 

Good,  but  fear 

Good,  but 

Abundant 

John  Pearson,  Kinlet, 

ate  and  small 

dens  :  in  the 

good  ;  the 

■ally:  Damsons 

rotted  before 

a  good  crop 

late,  though 

they  will  drop 

dirty 

Bewdley 

orchards  poor 

tandards  poor 

hey  were  ripe 

against  flued 
walls 

MIDLAND 

COUNTIES. 

STAFFORD- 

Abundant 

\verage  crop  ; 

Abundant  on 

Wall  trees 

A  very  light 

Very  abundant 

A  full  crop 

None  grown 

Abundant 

Very  abun- 

Edward Bennett,  Er- 

SHIRE 

some   orchards 

walls  and 

heavily    laden, 

on  wall  trees. 

out-of-doors. 

dant;  Walnuts 

ville  Hall  Gardens 

heavily  laden. 

espaliers. 

tandards  very 

pla«sno"e 

partial  on 

others  bare 

partial  on 
standards 

thin 

standards 

doors 

Very  abundant 

Light  crops 

Good 

Abundant 

Heavy  crops 

Plentiful 

Inside  only  : 
cold  houses 
fine  crops 

Generally  good 

Z.  Stevens,  Trentham 
Gardens 

Very  good 

Much  below 

Not  an 

Fair  crop. 

Good  crop,  but 

Morellos  good, 

Fair  crop,  but 

Very    plentiful 

ZllV^lt: 

Edwin       Simpson. 

average 

average;    fruit 

some  places 

did  not  ripen 

not  so  sweet 

small  at  present 

Wrottesley,       near 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Extra  crop 

In  old  orchards 

small 
A  fair  crop  on 

very  good 
A  fair  crop ; 

well 
Light  crop  : 
British  Queen 

Thinrdean 

Thin  in  many 

A  light  crop 

Scarce  in  some 

Walnuts  scarce 
Plentiful 

John°Mi"e^Wo?ksop 

SHIRE 

very  thin  ;  on 

some  stan- 

west aspect 

places:    with 

here;    in  some 

places :  with 

Manor  Gardens 

fai°r""|rh,Win''g 

dards;  others 

badly  blighted; 

and  Margue- 

me a  good  crop 

places  better 

me  about  half 

eXXan 
A  very  fair 

rite  the  best 

a  crop 

Heavy  crop  : 

Average  crop; 

^t''"oVeharf 

Very  good  on 

Morellos    very 

Not  an  average 

Of  Goose- 

Nearly  as 

James         Hamilton, 

old  trees  nearly 

late  varieties 

crop  ;  trees  are 

young  plants. 

crop;    trees  Tn 

many    Filberts 
and  Cobs  as 

Berry  HUl,    Mans- 

killed by  frost 

very  good 

ost  'through  a 
small  grtb 
Very  scarce 

dirty  from  fly 

old  ones  barren 

good 
Very  few 

splendid  health 

Average  : 
bushes  have 

field 

Average  crop 

Very  poor  crop 

Poor  crop  ; 

A  failure: 

A  small   crop 

A  small  crop. 

"»^ 

Wm.     Cruickshanks, 

Damsons 

Keens'  Seed- 

trees making 

but  will  not 

Kingston,  Derby 

average 

ing  the  worst 

but  little 
AgSd'crop; 

ripen 

^flThe^'ifL-:^ 
A  large  crop 

scarce 

LEICESTER. 

A  veryjarge 

Good  here;  but 

OfmostsorUa 

About  halfa 

A  very  poor 

Poor  crop : 

Very  thin  ; 

Walnuts  very 

Montgomery  Hender- 
son.     Cole     Orton 

SHIRE 

much'  thinning 

fair  crop,  some 

crop 

crop,  some 

except  of 

trees  a  good 

not  halfa  crop 

of  Currants : 

scarce;    Fil- 

district 

very  large 

sorts  a  com- 

Morellos,which 

deal  blighted 

others  variable 

berts  a  heavy 

Hall 

plete  failure 

are   plentiful 

crop 

Abundant ; 

Very  thin  crop 

Variable 

Moderate 

Fair  crops  of 

Moderate  crop 

Blighted  and 

In  favourable 

Gooseberries 

Fair  promise 

William  Ingram.  Bel- 

rruit  large,  but 

m  both  orchard 

crops ;    trees 
much    blighted 

some  kinds. 

of  May  Duke: 

greatly  injured 

thin,  much 

voir  Castle  Gardens. 

will  be  late 

others  blank 

abundant  show 

by  severe 

sho'w'Sg°well 

injured  by 

Grantham 

garden 

of  Morellos 

winter;  crop 
thin 

Raspberries' 

very  abundant 

Plentiful 

Plentiful 

Very  scarce 

Scarce:   medi- 

Scarce 

Very  scarce 

A  few 

Not  many 

Walnuts  few: 

W.   Burns,    Whatton 

um  on  walls 

others  scarce 

House,  Lougbboro' 

NORTHAMP. 

A  first-class 

On  small 

Fair  on  west 

Half  crop 

Full  crop 

Very  thin 

Full  crop 

Half  crop 

Full  crop,  but 

Full  crop 

R.  GUbert,  Burghley 

TONSHIRE 

crop 

bushes  full : 
standards   thin 

walls:    stan- 
dards thin 

tj!;^u1h"wl 

RUTLAND- 

A splendid 

Moderate  crop 

Very  scarce 

Thin  crop  : 

A  grand  crop  ; 

Morellofine; 

On  young  trees 

Moderate 

Abundant : 

J.  Smith,  Exton  Park 

SHIRE 

crop:  later 

trees  verymuch 

President    and 

dessert  kinds 

a  fine  crop,  and 

Gardens.  Oakham 

than  last  year 

blighted 

Lucas  the  best 

indifferent 

much  blighted 

OXFORDSHIRE 

Very  great  crop 

Very  few  ; 

Under  aver- 

Fair  crop  ; 

Good,  and  fruit 

Ear^s^orts 

Good  ;  the 

Plenty  of  fruit 

Abundant ; 

Great  crop 

W.    Lee.     Blenheim 

and  fine,  some 

much  damaged 

^eS' 

very  fine 

under  average: 

trees    outdoors 

which  I  fear 

Red  Currants 

Gardens,       Wood- 

by blight  early 

"■'wairsV 

an  abundant 

now  clean  ;  in 

will  be  of  no 

badly  blighted 

stock 

standards 

crop  of 

houses  very 

Gooseberries 

second  growth 

much  blighted 

Morellos 

good  and  fine 

very  fine 

.s:t7^r^. 

Very  thin  crop 

'fuII  aveTagf 

Very  heavy 

Abundant 

Good  average 

A  very  heavy 
crop,  but  late 

Blackcurrants 

Trees  literally 

Isaac  Watson,  Nune- 

indeed 

and  fruit     ' 

excellent, 

covered  with 

ham  Park  Gardens 

healthy 

inferior 

others  very 
thin  :  Goose- 
berries average 

nuts;     Wal- 
nuts plentiful 

WARWICK- 

Very good 

Thui  generally 

Thin  generally 

Thin  generally 

Very  fine,    but 

Very  good,  but 

Very  good 

Promising  wel 

Very  fine" 

Enormous,  ex- 

Wm.  Miller.  Combe 

SHIRE 

thm 

where  clean 

Abbey  Gardens 

EASTERN 

COUNTIES. 

LINCOLN- 

Very heavy 

Not  half  a 

Average    crop. 

Good  crop  on 

Good  crop  of 

Heavy  crop  on 

Very  heavy 

Average 

CurranU  and 

Filberts  and 

George   B.   TiUyard. 

SHIRE 

crop,  and  in 

crop 

and  fruit  clean 

walls  ;  stand- 

fine fruit 

walls  "^ 

crop  :  the  trees 

Raspberries, 

Cobs,  average 

Brocklesby  Park 

fine  health 

ards  late 

average : 

Walnuts,   light 

Gooseberries, 

crop 

Nearly  a 

Nearly  a 

On  walls,  fair; 

An  extra  crop 

Under  average 

A  very  poor 

A  poor  crop 

Gooseberries, 

Walnuts,  a 

Dawd       Lumsden. 

where  pro- 

failure 

failure 

half  a  crop; 

failure:    Fil- 

Bloxholm     HaU. 

tected 

^"^failure^  ^ 

Currants,  a  fair 

berts,  a  good 

Sleaford 

NORFOLK 

A  fair  average 

An  average 

Under  the 

An  average 

Plentiful  and 

Abundant 

Above  the 

Plentiful,  ex- 

A  fahcrop 

William  Carmichael, 

crop 

average 

crop 

large 

cept^Go^e- 
Currants 

Sandringhara 

A  good  crop 

Very  few  ; 

About  one- 

Good  on  wall- 

Good  crop : 
fruit  fine,  but 

Very  bad  crop 
Morello  good 

Only  half  a 

Quite  a  failure 

Most  abun- 

William Smythe,  The 

set,  but  almos 

almost  a 

third  of  a  crop; 

trees:  very  few 

crop  ;   the  frui 

in  many  place 

abundant  ; 

dant,  except 

Gardens.    Elmham 

all  dropped  off 

faUure 

fruit  smaU  and 

on  standards 

deficient  in 

and  fine 

very  late  and 

Gooseberries 

Walnuts,  but 

Hall 

while  stoning 

late 

fbvour 

small 

and  Rasp- 
Ab'iS'dSt" 

very  late 

EiSEX 

Abundant 

Very  scarce 

Not  halfa 

Moderate  ; 

Fair  cro      b 

Good  crop 

Good  crop 

Moderate  crop 

WUIUm  Earley,  Va- 

crop, and  very 

sadly    infested 

lentines 

backward 

with  insects 

A  very  good 

A  very  short 

Quarter  of  a 

A  fair  crop : 

A  very  fair 

Morellosavery 

A  fair  crop: 

Rather  thin  on 

Currants  nearly 

Mostabundan 

°End''c3'enrSaf^ 

crop 

crop  ;  trees 

crop,  and  small 

trees  very 

crop 

good  crop 

trees  much 

walls 

all  destroyed 

very  much 

much  blighted 

hurt  in  spring 

with  blight. 

fron  Walden 

blighted 

many  bushes 
being  dead 

Very  good  crop 

About  half  a 

Very  good  : 

Very  bad 

Very  good 

Very  fine  : 
Morellos  the 

best 
Scarce,  and 

About  half  a 

Very  good 

Plenty  of  all 

About  half  a 

P.Stoddart.Wivenhoe 

crop 

best  on  walls 

crop 

sorts 

crop 

Park,  Colchester 

SUFFOLK 

Abundant ; 

Partial  ;    some 

Crop  rather 

A  light   crop ; 

Plentiful  and 

About  half  a 

Plentiful 

A  middling      Walnuts   thin: 

Thomas  Blair,  Shrub- 

fruit  larger 

trees  without 

thin  :  fruit  a 

Golden  Drop 

fine 

black  fly   very 

crop  :  Currants!        Filberts 

land    Park.    Need- 

than  usual 

fruit 

good  size 

and    Jefl-erson 
plentiful 

troubliome 

sXredfrom 
and  spring 

much  bUghted       abundant 

ham  Market 

Very  heavy 

Mostly  a 

One.third  crop 

Good  crop 

Very  parual, 

Partial;    a  fine 

Mostly  a 

Heavy  crop 

Partial;    white     On  Filberts 

D.   T     Fish,    Hard- 

crop  ;  trees 

faUure;    much 

many  failures 

generally  ; 

except  on 

crop  here 

failure  ;  trees 

Currants  much     and  nuts  an 

wicke  House 

healthy 

injured  by  hai 

""by  black^fly 

those  that 
escaped  the 
eff'ects  of  frost 

terribly  cut   to 

pieces  by  the 

frost 

blighted         extraordmary 
crop 

Thin  ;  trees 

Very  thin; 

Thin  on  walls 

Very  thin  ;  fly 

Heavy  crop  on 

Medium  crop 

Thin  crop  ; 

Showed  a  very 

Jas.  Sheppard,  Wool- 

suffered  from 

leaves  curled. 

fair  crop  on 
pyramids 

young 
plantations 

trees  look  well 

trees  suffered 

half  have  fallen 

Currants  badly 

veretone  Park 

the  low  tem- 

and^damaged 

from  the  late 

infested  with 

perature  in 

green  fly 

June 
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DORSETSHIRE 


APRICOTS.   APPLES. 


Very  abundar 
Very  good 


partial  crop 


*^rt 


Not  half  a 
blighted 


Very  thin 
njuredbygrub 


.    light    < 


Very  partial ; 

Northern 

Greenings 

plentiful 

Partial,  young 

blighted 
Under  the 


blighted 
Scarcely  any 


Much  blighted 
Some  orchards 


destroyed  by 

aphis 
Under  ave- 
rage ;    abun- 


Very  abundant 
Haifa  crop 


Ver>'  moder; 
Thin 


blossom  de- 
stroyed by 


rees  very  clean        black  fly 
and  healthy    | 
\bundant  and  Good  here,  bu 
,'ery  fine  ;  trees    thin  generally 


Under  average 
Not  half  a  crop 


Scarce  ;  trees 
much  affected 
with   green  fly 


trees/e^rfully 


Much  blighted 
Good 


Fair  on  walls, 

standards 
A  very  light 

Very  good  on 
standards  poor 


PEACHES 
CHERRIES.      AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


a.nd  Morellos    only 


Under  average; 
trees  a  good 
deal  blighted 

Very  light  ; 


Much  blighted 

Very  few  on 
standards;  fair 
Crop  on  walls 

Much  blighted 

places 

A  light  crop ; 
fruit  set  well, 

taken  by  fly 


chard-house, 
fair  crop 


Table  and  cider  1 
fruit  very  shorti 


;low  average 
and  very       I 


Very  bad  : 
blighted 


1,  and  they,     do  not  look 


Fair  crop : 
difl5cuU  to 
keep  fly  off 


Plentiful,  but 
much  spoiled 
through  wet 
Crop  heavy 

Very  good,  and 


Under  average 


high  ground ; 

much  injured 

byspring 


Strawberries 

abundant,   and 

very  good 


Large  crop ; 
Sly"s)r^?!^ 


Morellos  rather 


Moderate  ; 
Plentiful 


^Xi 


Very  poor 
Very  good 
A  thin  crop, 
in  of  Mordlc 


Under  the  ave 
Morello 


Very  good  crop 
indeed,  on  both 
pyramids  and 


Very  fair, 

especially  c 

Morellos 


Early  kinds  ai 
\f  white  and 


Morellos 
3ther"'Sc 


veryg 
Below  average 


Moderate  crop;' No     Wain 

inferior  in      I   Filberts  ; 

quality,    and  |Cobs 

trees  much 

blighted 


lbs   plentif 


Good, 
healthy 


Good 
Fine  crop 


injured  by 


but  small  and 
late 

Good 


Good  average 
protected 

Very  few ; 
from  spring 
Good  where 


Good  fo: 

Outdoor  crops 
bad ;  ir 
chard-h( 


fully  blighted 
/■ery  plentiful : 
Currants  much     sc 

Gooseberries 
thin  :  Raspber 


All  fell  off 
before  half 


Moderate 
Very  few 


yellow,  and 
dropping  off 

Good 


trees  killed 


erts  plentiful 
Filberts  and  * 
Walnuts    pie 


Thos.  BaUey,  Shardi- 


Under  average 
A  good  average 


^7a&V' 
standards 


Very    plentiful  I 
Animmt 

Very  abundant 
Good 

Filberts  pier 
^  1,  but  a  \\i 
op  of  Wain 

Light  crop  of 
Walnuts ; 


A.  F.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Chiswick 


RobL         Henderson, 

Fulham  Palace 

•  H.  Rose,  Royal  Gar- 


Abundant  ; 

Currants  much 

blighted 


Currants  and 
Gooseberries 
blighted ; 


Large  crop 
and  fine  ;  trees 

Red  Currants 


Denbies,  Dorking 

William  Kemp,  Al- 
bury  Park  Gardens, 
Guildford 

James  Woodward, 
Garbrand  Hall  Gar- 


Thomas  Woodford, 
Eaitwell  Park, 
Ashford 

J.  C,  Bidling 


'iT- 


uflfered  mud 
from  blight 
Veryabun- 


Plentiful 


William  Wildsmilh, 
Heckfield  Garden^, 
Winchfield 


■  Walnuts  below 


W.      F.     Radclyfie, 

Okeford  Fitzpairic 

Henry  Munro,  Cleve- 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS— (Co«//««^fl'). 


Thos.  C.  Breliaut, 
Richmond  House, 
Guernsey 
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REMARKS  ON   THE  FRUIT  CROPS 
OF  1871. 

[In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tabular  reports,  the  following  state- 
ments are  extracted  from  our  correspondents'  returns.] 

We  never  had  a  better  crop  of  Apricots.  We  pro- 
tected them  simply  with  herring-net,  two  and  three  ply, 
and  kept  them  out  from  the  trees  about  a  foot  or 
9  inches  by  means  of  forked  sticks.  Our  south  and 
west  walls  of  Pears  were  protected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  laden,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  blossom  that  opened  kindly  set  well  by  this 
means.  I  am  confident  had  we  protected  our  Cherries 
with  the  same  covering  we  should  have  had  crops  of 
fruit,  for  the  trees  were  covered  with  blossom.  Our 
great  loss,  the  Apple  crop,  is  serious.  We  have  not 
one  Apple  for  every  bushel  we  had  last  year.  The 
cold,  dry,  easterly  winds  in  May  were  the  most  harsh 
1  ever  felt ;  and  scarce  a  day  had  we  during  the  whole 
flowering  period  that  could  be  called,  in  common 
phraseology,  a  nice  day.     Old 


Apples  generally  in  this  district  are  not   an 

average  crop,  except  in  sheltered  situations.  Our 
garden  walls  being  hieh,  and  the  trees  young,  we  have 
a  fine  crop.  The  hardier  sorts  of  Pears  are  a  fair  crop, 
but  such  tender  varieties  as  Marie  Louise  are  a  complete 
failure.  We  never  use  any  protection  here  except  the 
wall  coping,  which  projects  3  inches,  and  we  have 
generally  an  abundant  crop  of  Peaches,  The  great 
point  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  insects,  for 
which  two  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  snuff  dusted  over 
the  trees  in  a  dry  state  will  be  found  an  effectual 
remedy,    W.  Carmichael^  Sandringham. 

Pyramidal  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  planted 

in  an  unhealed  orchard-house,  bear  a  very  light  crop 
this  season,  and  during  the  early  part  of  which  the 
trees  were  very  much  blighted  ;  while  in  a  house  of 
similar  dimensions,  where  the  trees  are  trained  cordon 


the 


gardens  in  different  parts  of 
the  park,  that  seldom  or  never 
failed  before,  are  fruitless ; 
they  are  that  old,  valuable, 
jelly-making  variety,  Keswick 
Codlin,  and  their  loss  is  de- 
plored in  the  still-room  in 
consequence,  H.  Knight, 
Floors  Castle  Gardens,  Kelso. 

With  the  exception  of 

Apples,  the  fruit  crops  here  are 
good  this  year,  which  I  attri- 
bute in  some  measure  to  the 
soil  and  situation,  I  believe 
this  is  the  driast  locality  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  sandy,  porous  nature. 
The  fruit  trees  in  general  only 
make  moderate  growths,  which 
in  ordinary  seasons  get  well 
ripened.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  a  heavy  crop  ;  they 
set  very  thick,  and  I  have  had 
to  thin  them  several  times.  In 
general.  Peaches  are  not  an 
abundant  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Trees  that  bore 
heavy  crops  last  year  have  in 
many  places  light  crops  this ; 
and  trees  that  had  light  crops 
last  year,  have  average  ones 
this.  Apricots  are  in  general 
a  good  crop ;  fully  an  average 
one.  All  trees  that  were  not 
overladen  last  year  have  abun- 
dant crops  this  season  ;  indeed, 
they  are  much  better  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected 
after  the  heavy  crops  of  last 
year.  Pears  are  here  a  good 
crop,  both  on  the  wall  trees 
and  on  the  standards.  A  few 
of  the  trees  have  light  crops, 
but  the  greater  number  have 
very  good  crops.  The  fruit  is 
clean  and  healthy,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  fine.  Plums,  as 
was  to  be  expected  after  the 
extraordinarily  heavy  crop  of 
last  year,  are  in  general  light 
here — Victoria,  Kirk's,  Jeffer- 
son, Mitchelson,  and  some 
others  which  were  not  over- 
laden last  year,  have  good 
crops.  Cherries  are  not  a 
heavy  crop.  Strawberries  have 
in  general   been  a  light   crop  "     '    -'-'  - 

in  this  part  of  the  country.    In  -■w,b,dev. 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ivnares- 
borough,  where  large  quantities 
are  grown  for  Harrogate, 
Leeds,  and  other  markets,  the 

crop  has  been  the  lightest  they  have  had  for  some 
years.  In  general  the  old  plants  have  had  very  little 
fruit ;  what  fruit  there  was  has  been  borne  by  the  two- 
year-old  plants.  The  drought  of  last  year  told  on  the 
old  plants,  and  the  rains  came  too  late  for  the  plants 
to  perfect  their  growth  and  form  crowns  here.  Sir 
Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  British  Queen, 
Carolina  Superb,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  some  others, 
have  been  abundant  and  fine ;  but  Keens'  Seedling 
was  a  complete  failure.  Had  it  only  been  the  old 
plants  I  should  not  be  surprised,  as  they  did  not  make 
any  growth  last  year  until  it  was  too  late  to  form 
perfect  crowns  ;  but  a  large  breadth  of  two-year-old 
plants,  which  stood  the  drought  and  looked  well  last 
summer,  were  quite  as  great  a  failure  as  the  old  plants, 
I  cannot  account  for  it,  as  the  runners  came  from  a 
most  prolific  stock.  The  two-year-old  Eltons  have 
good  crops,  but  the  older  plants  have  very  little  fruit 
—I  grow  a  good  deal  of  this  for  late  use,  I  like 
Eleanor,  but  it  does  not  bear  freely  on  our  dry  soil. 
On  the  heavy  clay  soils  around  Knaresborough,  it  bears 
enormously,  and  being  a  fine,  showy  fruit  and  late,  is 
very  valuable.   Fruit  of  all  kind  is  very  late  in  ripening 


Fig,  233,— utricularia  Montana, 


fashion,  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  hot-water  pipes,  by  which 
frost  was  merely  excluded,  fruit  is  in  great  abundance, 
and  promises  to  be  fine.  Bush  and  pyramidal-trained 
Gooseberry  trees  in  the  open  quarters  have  not  a  tithe 
of  a  crop  :  while  similar  sorts  trained  to  a  north  wall 
are  bearing  a  most  abundant  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  clean 
and  very  fine,   P.  G.,  Culford. 


am  much  surprised  at  from  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
we  have  had  in  this  neighbourhood,  George  B.  Till- 
yard,  Brocklesby  Park. 

— —  We  have  had  2.79  inches  of  rain  in  June  and 
3.73  inches  in  July,  The  Potato  disease  is  spreading 
fast  in  this  district,  other  vegetable  crops  are  all  look- 
ing well ;  Peas  are  most  abundant.  We  had  9°  of  frost 
on  tlie  7th  and  u°  on  April  S.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Pears  were  then  in  full  bloom,  the  two  former  have 
set  a  fair  crop,  but  we  have  scarcely  any  Pears  on  most 
of  the  sorts,     We  have  most  on  the  Beurr6  Ranee,  but 


the  trees  of  that  sort  look  more  unhealthy  than  any  of 
the  others.   Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 

This  season  has  been  the  worst  I  ever  knew 

for  blight  of  all  kinds,  especially  green  and  black  fly. 
At  one  time  I  quite  despaired  of  saving  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  crop  owing  to  this  pest,  but  by  continued 
applications  of  tobacco-water,  and  copious  washings 
with  clear  water,  I  have  now  a  good  prospect  of  being 
paid  for  my  labour  with  good  crops  of  fruit,  I  am 
I  sorry  to  report  that  the  Potato  murrain  is  spreading  in 
I  this  district,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
\  crops  are  more  than  usually  fine.  Other  vegetables 
I  have  been,  and  are  very  fine.  W.  Wildsmith,  Gr.  to 
I.ord  Eversley,  Heck  field  Place,  Hants. 

j      We  have  had  scarcely  two  days  following  each 

other  without  rain  these  last  two  mtnths,  consequently 
the  prospects  have  greatly  changed  since  May,  when 
appearances  led  us  to  expect  a  dry  summer,  and  which 
in  some  instances  led  to  a  preparation  for  it,  Cornwall 
and  rain,  however,  are  so  pro- 
verbially connected  that  you 
will  not  be  surprised.  Most 
of  the  county  is  naturally  so 
well  drained  that  a  "six- 
hours'  "  shower  would  be 
acceptable  twice  a  week  all 
through  the  summer.  The 
early  Potatos  were  good,  but 
a  terrible  change  has  come 
over  the  late  ones  :  in  some 
cases  the  haulm  has  literally 
vanished,  and  report  says  the 
tubers  are  very  badly  affected 
everywhere.  Garden  vege- 
tables are  in  good  supply. 
Peas  without  mildew,  and 
Carrots  without  worm.  The 
"  bedding  out  "  stuff  is  not  so 
good  as  in  some  seasons.  The 
soil  was  cold  all  through  May  ; 
June  began  with  cold  rains, 
and  since  then  the  soil  has  been 
so  saturated  that  no  warmth 
seemed  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants;  they  have,  there- 
fore, made  but  little  growth. 
Gardeners  and  farmers  alike 
are  now  hoping  for  a  few  weeks 
of  fine  weather  in  August. 
Henry  Mills. 

Cider  fruits   generally 

are  much  below  the  average, 
and  the  leaves  much  curled 
and  blighted.  Plum  trees  suf- 
fered severely  from  attacks  of 
aphides,  which  have  been  very 
prevalent.  Bush  fruit  has 
generally  suffered  a  similar 
fate,  many  of  the  Currant 
bushes  being  quite  destitute 
of  foliage.  Outdoor  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  have  suf- 
fered from  cold  and  wet,  whilst 
those  growm  under  glass  are 
healthy,  with  abundance  of 
fruit,  thus  again  pointing  to 
the  necessity  in  our  variable 
climate  of  covering  Peach  walls 
with  glass.  The  Potato  dis- 
ease is  unusually  prevalent  in 
this  neighbourhood,  early  and 
late  varieties  alike  suffering 
from  its  virulence.  Parasitic 
Fungi — i.e.,  moulds,  brands, 
and  cluster  cups — are  unusually 
abundant  this  season,  vegeta- 
tion suffering  from  their  attacks, 
especially  Roses,  &c.,  fi-om 
Coleosporium,  Lecythea,  and 
Aregma  mucronatum  ;  whilst 
Peas  and  the  like  are  suffering 
from  mould,  &c.  ;  and,  lastly, 
the      destructive      and     most 

dreaded  Peronospora  infestans  on  the  Potato.    Henry 

Munro,  Clevelands,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 


UTRICULARIA  MONTANA. 
It  is  about  a  year  ago  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  living  specimens  of  this  curious,  and 
at  the  same  time  highly  beautiful  Lentibulariaceous 
plant  (fig.  233).  When  first  received  it  was  in  a  dried 
state,  having  been  but  recently  imported  from  New 
Grenada;  but  from  what  locality  or  altitude,  unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  ascertain.  It  came  to  us  from  Stevens' 
Rooms  with  the  following  description  : — 

"  Utricularia,  very  fine  new  species,  never  before 
imported  into  this  country  alive,  resembles  a  terres- 
trial Orchid.  From  a  bundle  of  transparent  tubers  the 
flower-stems  rise  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  bear  three  to 
I  five  flowers  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Flowers  and  bracts 
of  a  pure  white  p  pale  primrose].  Having  been  sent 
I  in  their  native  mould  they  are  in  excellent  condition." 
Professor  Oliver,  of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew, 
I  who  has  specially  studied  this  curious  family,  has 
'  kindly  referred  this  plant  to  Utricularia  montana,  or 
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speci 

siderable  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 

When  I  first  obtained  the  tubers  we  placed  them  in 
a  shallow  propagating  pan  "in  their  native  mould," 
using  a  little  sand  and  peat  for  filling  in  amongst 
the  transparent  tubers,  which  latter  were  somewhat 
shrivelled.  After  a  good  watering  they  were  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  and  airy  Cattleya-house,  and  in 
less  than  six  weeks  the  delicate  green  foliage  com- 
menced to  push  through,  and  the  roots  also  began  to 
ramify  in  all  directions  through  the  light  compost. 
Knowing  that  Utricularias  were  aquatic  plants,  we 
obtained  a  larger-sized  pan,  and  filled  it  with  water, 
into  which  was  placed  the  base  of  the  pan  before 
alluded  to.  This  kept  the  roots  in  a  state  of  constant 
moisture,  and  the  plants  grew  vigorously.  They  were 
removed  to  the  Indian-house— or  a  mean  temperature 
of  about  65" — for  the  winter,  where  they  still  continued 
growing,  and  have  just  now  finished  blooming,  having 
borne  about  a  dozen  spikes  of  their  lovely  flowers.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  and  worthy  of  careful 
treatment  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  possess  it.  Ten 
lots  of  this  were  sold  at  one  of  Stevens'  sales  in  June, 
1870,  so  that  we  may  probably  hear  of  its  blooming 
elsewhere  during  the  present  year. 

I  have  to  thank  C.  Stead,  Esq.,  The  Knoll, 
Baildon,  Leeds,  for  a  flower  of  this  charming  novelty, 
the  plant  here  alluded  to  having  recently  flowered  in 
his  rich  collection  of  exotics — for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  this  country.  F.  IV.  B.  [The  plant  occurs 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Peru  and  New  Grenada.  It 
has  flowered  recently  at  Kew.    Eds.] 


Jome  Correspnbfnce. 

Hellebore  Powder.— Kindly  allow  me  to  confirm 
the  letter  of  *'G.  A.  H. "  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroniele 
of  the  29lh  ult.  I  have  used  Hellebore  powder  for 
some  years  to  destroy  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  and 
I  have  always  found  it  an  effectual  remedy.  I  prefer 
the  white  Hellebore  powder,  and  to  have  it  fresh  ground 
if  possible.  The  method  I  have  generally  adopted  is 
this  :  As  soon  as  the  caterpillars  appear,  and  have 
commenced  their  havoc,  I  get  an  old  flour  dredger  or  a 
tin  pepper-box,  and  fill  with  the  powder.  If  the 
leaves  of  the  bushes  are  not  damp  enough  in  the 
evening  or  morning,  then  I  sprinkle  the  bushes  affected 
with  the  syringe,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  adhere. 
With  the  dusting  box  in  one  hand  and  the  shoot  of  the 
bush  afiiscted  in  the  other,  you  can  get  at  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  effectually.  I  think  the 
use  of  the  pepper-box  preferable  to  throwing  it  out  of 
the  hand  ;  there  is  then  no  waste  of  the  Hellebore.  The 
powder  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  ;  if  the  least  damp, 
it  gets  clammy.  .Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
broods  of  the  caterpillars  during  the  season,  and  the 
eye  of  the  diligent  gardener  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  detect  these  destructive  marauders.  If  the 
berries  are  ready  for  tarts,  or  are  required  for  bottling, 
&c.,  they  should  be  washed  or  wiped  clean  of  any 
powder  adhering  to  them,  as  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  skin  of  the  berry.  Of  course,  also,  Hellebore 
is  a  strong  poison,  so  that  on  this  account  the  berries 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  using.  Thomas 
Campbell,  Chorltoit  Road,  Manchester. 

New  Pears.— At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  may  I 
ask  a  "wee"  corner  to  enable  me  to  say  to  "Pari 
Passu"  that  he  is  right  in  supposing  that  I  meant  Early 
Beurre  d'Aremberg.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  name  should 
have  been  adopted  ;  the  fruit  has  no  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  B.  d'Arembergs,  but  it  has  to  B.  d'Har- 
denpont  d'Automne.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists 
about  the  B.  d'Aremberg,  ;.  e.,  Glou  Morceau,  or, 
more  correctly,  B.  d'Hardenpont  d'Hiver.  The  Abbd 
Hardenpont,  of  Mons,  was  the  raiser,  and  it  was 
named,  very  justly,  after  him.  The  reason  it  was 
called  B.  d'Aremberg  was  just  this :  that  Noisette, 
of  Paris,  having  visited  the  Due  d'Aremberg's 
gardens,  procured  grafts  of  the  sort  without  a  name, 
and  on  arriving  at  Paris  named  it  B.  d'Aremberg. 
Glou  Morceau  is  Walloon  for  a  delicious  mouthful,  or 
something  like  it,  and  as  the  Pear  merits  the  appella- 
tion we  have  adopted  it  in  England  ;  so  here  we  have 
Beurre  d'Hardenpont  d'Hiver  in  Belgium,  B.  d'Arem- 
berg in  France,  and  Glou  Morceau  in  England— three 
names  for  the  same  Pear.  There  is  nevertheless 
another  Beurre  d'Aremberg  of  the  Belgians,  with  many 
synonyms.  This  is  the  true  B.  d'A.,  and  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  Orpheline  d'Enghien  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
two  sorts  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal,  the  trees 
not  at  all.  There  is  again  our  other  friend,  a  claimant 
of  the  house  of  Aremberg,  but  he  has  no  right  to  the 
title,  only  he  comes  into  the  Hardenpont  family  as  a 
first  cousin  of  B.  d'H.  d'Automne  ;  in  fact,  the  two 
maybe,  or  are,  nearly  the  same,  though  there  seems  a  dif- 
ference in  the  trees.  Pomaqiie  degenerant:  Prince  Albert 
Pear  never,  since  it  came  into'  this  country,  was  any- 
thing else.  If  Democritus  had  been  a  modern 
nurseryman  he  would  have  found  his  head  crammed 
enough  if  he  had  tried  to  keep  our  new  railroad  pace. 
The  old  gentleman  lived  in  times  when  he  could  at 
least  keep  up  at  a  steady  pace  with  his  compeers.  As 
to  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  I  attach  the  following  : — 

"  Bergamot,  Autumn  (English  Bergamot,  York  Berga- 
mot, Bergamot  Commune,  Bergamot  Recour,  Bergamot 


Lisse,  Bergamot  de  la  Hiliere.  Bergamot  Rouwa,  Crosse 
Ambrette,  Bergtimot  Melon.  Vermilion  Supreme)  :  2  size. 
T  qua].,  October  to  December.  Roundish,  slightly 
flattened  ;  skin  yellowish  green,  spotted  and  striped  with 
red,  with  patches  of  dark  fawn  colour  ;  eye  small,  open, 
often  wanting,  and  slightly  sunk ;  stalk,  short,  thin,  and 
slightly  bent,  set  in  a  wide  round  hollow;  flesh  white, 
melting,  and  juicy  ;  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  sweet, 
and  perfumed.  This  fine  old  Pear  is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Asia,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from  a 
town  called  Bergamo  or  Pergame.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  by  the  Romans,  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  about  300  years." 
By  which  "Pari  Passu"  will  see  that  it  is  not  even 
European  or  American,  and  may  get  a  hint  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  Bergamot.  I  must  now  crave  a 
little  space  to  reply  to  "  Bon  Chretien,"  p.  175.  I 
have  read  of  Mahomet's  Bridge,  a  single  hair,  to  get  to 
Paradise  on.     The  Christian  road  is   equally  narrow 


would   modestly  recommend 


Chretien"  to  leave  out  the  "Bon"  and  put 
"  Mauvais," — but  as  he  likes  ;  he  may  be  leal  at  heart 
and  a  good  fellow,  and  as  such  I  will  accept  him — of 
course  I  have  no  notion  of  his  status,  and  cannot  know, 
excepting  from  his  own  mouth,  that  all  he  advances  is 
good  ballast  to  get  along  the  hair  with.  I  lay  myself 
open  by  name  and  invitation  to  be  coixected,  and  am 
glad  when  any  of  your  correspondents  try  to  put  me 
right.  Error  is  not  a  desirable  friend,  and  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  all  who  try  to  improve  us  ;  even  when 
they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  there  is  generally  something 
to  be  gained,  even  then  an  error  may  be  discovered  and 
rectified.  Such,  for  instance,  as  correcting  a  typogra- 
phical one,  as  in  the  spelling  of  Napoleon  Savinieu, 
which  should  be  Savinien,  the  surname  of  Nicolas 
Savinien,  cure  of  Liemu.  The  Pear,  not  the  cure,  I 
have  fully  described  at  p.  974.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
may  not  be  judge  enough  of  what  a  good  Pear 
is.  "  Bon  Chretien's "  taste  may  be  more  refined 
and  more  exacting  than  mine  ;  hence  we  differ  in  these 
matters.  I  do  not  exactly  like  his  sweeping  denun- 
ciation of  American  Pears.  I  know  many  that  can  vie 
with  any  yet  produced  in  Britain.  I  need  not  give  a 
list,  as  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  are  acquainted 
with  them.  As  to  the  correctness  of  fruit  tree  nursery 
collections  in  England,  "B.  C."  and  I  are  not  at  one 
in  that  matter.  "  B.  C."  says  he  is  amused  on  looking 
over  my  list  of  120  sorts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  letter  he 
further  adds  that  he  fears  that  I  have  not  got  a  long  ex- 
perience. Well,  after  50  years  of  close  application,  I  do 
feel  I  require  a  great  deal  more  than  I  am  ever  likely 
to  get  ;  and  although  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt  to  correct  "  B.  C,"  I  am  nevertheless 
constrained  to  say  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  King 
Edward's,  or  Jackman's  Melting.  I  have  never  heard 
that  it  was  claimed  by  any  other  country.  Downing 
disowns  it  as  an  American,  and  Leroy  won't  take  it  in 
as  a  Continental  sort ;  so  I  suppose  his  big  majesty 
must  remain  with  us.  As  to  Uvedale's  I  have  stated 
all  I  know  about  it  at  p.  974.  For  Tillington  and  its 
history  I  refer  your  learned  correspondent  to  vol.  iv. 
of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  p.  521.  In 
conclusion,  I  may  say  that  any  useful  information  I 
can  give  will  be  always  cheerfully  at  the  command  of 
any  of  your  correspondents.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think 
gentlemen  critics  should  make  themselves  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  fruits  before  coming 
down  so  heavily  upon  a  poor  fellow,  y.  Scott,  Merriott. 

Cypripediums.— I  am  a  great  lover  of  these  plants, 
and  am  always  glad  to  obtain  any  information  I  can 
respecting  them  ;  but  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  those 
who  volunteer  to  give  information  concerning  them 
should  understand  the  subject  upon  which  they  speak 
or  write.  What  can  we  think  of  a  writer  upon  Orchids 
in  one  of  the  magazines  for  this  month,  who,  when 
describing  C.  niveum,  tells  us  that  it  "bears  a  very 
close  analogy,  in  the  appearance  o[  i\\t pseudobnlbs,^'  to 
C.  concolor.  Do  Cypripediums  have  pseudobulbs? 
If  so,  where  am  I  to  look  for  them? — perhaps  some 
Orchidologist  will  kindly  answer.  Juvenis. 

Table  Decorations. — It  requires  some  courage  or 
brass  to  break  a  lance  with  your  correspondent 
"  W.  T."  on  table  decorations,  but  as  I  praised,  in  no 
stinted  terms,  his  arrangement  at  the  Palace  last  year 
as  applicable  to  a  large  public  dinner,  but  at  the  same 
time  questioned  its  applicability  for  private  use,  I  will 
now  venture  to  re-assert  my  views,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  my  notions  on  the  subject.  We  are  a 
people  of  extremes ;  we  see  it  in  fashions.  When 
crinolines  reached  us  from  Paris,  our  fair  country- 
women soon  eclipsed,  in  the  amplitude  of  their  folds, 
the  Parisian  ladies ;  when  trains  came  in,  English 
ladies  had  theirs  far  longer  and  wider  than  the  French. 
French  gentlemen  had  their  hair  closely  cut — our 
swells  look  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  Millbank  or 
Holloway,  so  completely  cropped  are  they.  And  so 
in  this  matter  of  table  decoration.  The  Russian  dinner 
was  a  vast  improvement — no  dishes  on  the  table,  and  a 
few  flowers  amidst  the  dessert,  and  now  forsooth  we 
must  set  people  down  in  a  flower  garden  or  a  shrubbery, 
until  at  last  it  seems  as  if  the  invitation  should  run  :  — 

"  Mr.   and  Mrs.  request  the  pleasure  of  's 

company,  to  see  their  table  decorated  ;  dinner  provided 
at  seven  o'clock."  I  think  this  is  altogether  wrong. 
At  a  public  dinner,  provided  for  a  large  number  of 
people,  you  do  not  care  much  about  seeing  your  vis-h- 
vis,   and  therefore    your  having  a   Gooseberry  bush 


between  him  and  you  does  not  much  matter.  In  a 
private  dinner  party,  I  consider,  the  first  thing  is  the 
comlort  and  enjoyment  of  your  guests  ;  the  second, 
that  of  your  own  household.  There  is  always  enough 
to  do,  and  more  than  enough,  on  such  occasions  ;  and  if 
this  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  decoration  that  will 
require  some  two  or  three  hours*  work  from 
three  or  four  people,  it  will  be  the  feather  to 
break  the  camel's  back ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and 
because  it  takes  up  so  much  of  the  gardener's  time, 
that  in  our  best  circles  now  the  thing  has  been  shorn 
of  its  monstrous  overgrowth.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
flowers,  nay,  plants,  if  desired,  but  let  nothing  be 
higher  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  which  I  believe  is  now- 
considered  about  the  correct  thing  ;  and  let  the  other 
decorations  of  the  table  be  such  that  it  may  not  seem 
as  if  the  host  and  hostess  had  invited  their  guests  to  see 
their  floral  resources  and  not  to  have  their  company. 
Has  the  style  which  "  W.  T."  recommends,  and  which, 
as  I  have  said,  answers  admirably  for  a  large  and  very 
wide  table,  been  adopted  at  the  West  End.  Can  he 
tell  us  where  we  can  see  it  ?  In  saying  this,  I  am  not, 
I  hope,  guilty  of  snobbishness,  but  I  do  maintain,  that 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  refinement,  we  shall  find  that 
the  true  standard  is  to  be  found  amongst  our  aris- 
tocracy. Compare,  for  example,  the  style  of  dress  at 
Kensington,  or  the  Regent's  Park  shows,  with  that  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  in  the  one  you  have  the  result  of 
refinement,  the  other  that  of  unlimited  command  of 
cash  without  it.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  expense, 
because,  as  I  am  aware,  people  think  but  little  of  this 
when  they  give  a  grand  dinner  now  and  then ;  but  when, 
as  I  believe  is  the  correct  thing,  frequent  reunions  of 
ten  or  twelve  take  place,  it  becomes  an  intolerable 
bore  to  have  these  extensive  and  expensive  decorations. 
Will  Mr.  Standish  tell  us  something  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience  ?  I  believe  he  has  as  much  to  do  in  this 
way  as  most  people,  and  perhaps  he  would  enlighten 
us  as  to  what  is  most  in  vogue  amongst  his  clients.  I 
am  sorry  to  differ  from  my  excellent  friend  "  W.  T.," 
for  his  taste  is  of  that  order  that  if  one  does  differ  you 
may  question  whether  you  are  right,  still  I  believe  I  am, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  others  take  up  this  matter. 
D.,  Veal. 

Grape  Growing  at  Kingston  Hall.— In  reply 
to  Mr.  Westland's  remarks  on  the  heating  of  the  Vine 
borders  here  (see  p.  looS),  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
your  two  correspondents  have  given  the  true  version  of 
it  as  it  now  stands.  How  Mr.  Westland  can  labour 
under  such  an  hallucination,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. The  pipes  are  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  he  left  them,  and  they  are  not  under 
the  border,  but  under  the  front  path,  or  nearly 
a  yard  inside  the  houses,  where  neither  roots 
nor  border  are  to  be  found.  Moreover,  I  am  quite 
sure  Mr.  Westland  could  never  have  heated  the  pipes 
to  any  extent,  as  the  so-called  bottom-heat  pipes  were 
wrong,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  They  had 
one  good  property,  and  it  was  that  no  one  could  use 
them  to  excess.  If  Mr.  Westland  had  spoken  out  on 
the  subject  when  going  through  the  vineries  on  his 
sily  have  pointed   out  the  weak 


i  arrangen 


points  m  his  arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes,  which  I 
am  thankful  to  say  are  the  weakest  now  in  our  vineries. 
Further,  I  very  much  question  if  the  present  system  of 
heating  is  as  good  as  the  one  before  the  alteration  took 
place.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  Mr.  Westland's 
predecessor,  the  late  much  respected  Mr.  Mackie, 
managed  to  produce  better  crops  of  Grapes  (and  for 
years)  with  the  old  plan  than  either  Mr.  Westland  or 
myself  have  yet  got  by  the  new.  Wm.  Crukkshank, 
The  Gardens,  Kingston,  Derby,  Aug  9. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  thank  "J.  S."  for  his 
timely  suggestion.  I  have  not  tried  the  palliative 
remedy  suggested  by  him,  but  I  have  had  resort  to  the 
less  radical  measure  of  cutting  away  the  haulm  at  the 
ground  line,  when  the  malady  was  unfortunately  but 
too  plainly  apparent.  I  have  information,  however,  that 
this  plan  has  already  been  tested  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  previous  seasons  with  but  questionable  success.  I 
also  hear  that  a  large  breadth  of  Potatos  has  been  so 
treated  this  season,  the  soil  being  subsequently  ploughed 
up  over  the  rows,  the  results  of  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  hereafter.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  not- 
withstanding every  kind  of  preventive  considered  pos- 
sible mayhave  been  tried,  we  should  not  lightlytreat  any 
that  may  yet  be  made,  as  the  injury  which  this  dire 
pest  causes  to  our  country's  wealth  cannot  be  easily 
estimated,  especially  in  a  season  of  such  hope  in  regard 
to  the  Potato  as  the  present.    IVilliam  Earley. 

Flavour  in  Fruit. — I  agree  with  your  reviewer  o 
the  Rev.  J.  Fountaine's  pamplet  (p.  977)  in  doubting 
that  it  is  "the  radiation  at  night  that  enhances  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  "  in  the  system  of  cultivation  spoken 
of,  and  believe  with  him  that  it  is  "  the  exposure  to 
the  cool  night  air  "  that  is  beneficial.  The  alternations  of 
heat  and  moist  cold  appear  to  be  as  powerful  in  hasten- 
ing and  perfecting  the  ripening  process  of  fruit,  as  they 
are  in  promoting  decay  in  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  the  latter — wood,  for  instance — 
is  made  alternately  dry  and  moist,  it  decays  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  kept  continuously  in  either  state  ;  and 
it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  that  outdoor  fruit  of 
all  kinds  ripens  more  rapidly  after  a  day's  rain  than  if 
the  weather  continued  always  dry  and  warm,  a  fact 
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■which  I  have  repeatedly  observed.  Grapes  that  are 
grown  by  me  with  the  same  ventilation  night  and  day 
surpass  in  flavour  all  those  managed  on  the  orthodox 
but  unnatural  system  of  syringing,  "and  shutting  up 
with  an  hour's  'sunshine  on  the  glass  ; "  and  I  have 
heard  of  the  same  being  the  case  with  another  person. 
A.  Boyle,   Whitland,  Carmarthenshire. 

Notes  on  Gladioli,— I  was  much  interested  by 
the  report  of  your  correspondent  "  F.  W."  on  Mr. 
■Kelway's  flowers.  We  all  know  how  magnificent  they 
are  when  exhibited  as  he  alone  seems  to  know  how  to 
do  them  ;  but  I  want  to  correct  one  error.  It  was  not 
the  war  that  prevented  any  Gladioli  being  sent  over 
from  France  last  year  ;  long  before  it  broke  out  it  was 
known  none  would  be  sent,  for  this  reason :  M. 
Souchet  is  really  the  only  grower  in  France,  and  he  is 
in  too  weak  a  state  of  health  to  leave  home,  even  for 
one  night,  and  no  one  else  could  compete.  One  is 
delighted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Kelway  will  not  send  out 
any  but  first-rate  seedlings,  for  as  yet  that  term  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  any  of  his  flowers  that  I  have  seen. 
Glaietil. 

China  Winter  Radish. — Last  autumn  I  sent  a 
Radish  to  your  office,  which  was  described  as  the 
China  Winter  Radish.  I  think  it  is  the  best  Winter 
Radish  grown,  for  it  will  keep  good  all  the  winter.  It 
is  in  size  and  shape  like  an  Early  Horn  Carrot,  of  fine 
flavour,  and  very  crisp.  In  colour  it  varies  from  a 
beauiiful  pink  to  a  dark  red.  I  sow  the  seed  in  August 
and  September.    W.  H.  Port,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

Drosera. — One  often  hears  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  that  pretty  little  native  plant,  Drosera 
rotundifolia,  grow.  At  Mr.  Morse's  nursery  at  Epsom 
they  succeed  perfectly.  They  place  a  small  quantity 
of  peat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  then  arrange 
their  plants  in  Sphagnum,  placed  above  the  peat.  The 
pan  is  then  stood  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler,  and  few  objects  possess  more  interest. 
John  E.  Daniel,  The  Terrace,  Epsom. 

Potatos.  — My  "taters"  are  but  Httle  affected  by 
disease.  It  is  very  bad  in  the  parish.  I  planted 
January  7,  with  no  manure  at  planting.  I  manured 
high  for  preceding  crops.  The  frosts  did  not  hurt  my 
Potatos  in  the  ground,  but  frosted  a  bushel  and  a  half 
in  the  houses,  though  they  were  thickly  covered  with 
straw.  Unless  air  is  thoroughly  excluded,  Potatos  will 
be  frosted  in  severe  winters.    IV.  F.  Radclyffe. 

Varieties  of  Pelargoniums. — I  have  heard  a  wish 
expressed  that  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  were  not  so 
numerous  as  they  are.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
growers  to  fix  upon  a  certain  number,  and  in  the  main 
stick  to  this  ?  Say,  three  dozen  of  the  Zonals  of  every 
shade  of  colour,  half-a-dozen  of  the  Bronzes,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  Tricolors,  both  gold  and  silver,  making  it 
a  determined  object  to  obtain  and  retain  the  best  ;  and, 
as  those  become  beaten,  to  take  in  the  better  kinds  till 
they  are  beaten  too.  No  sort  need  be  cast  away 
entirely ;  one  plant  may  be  kept  for  a  year  or  two. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  Duchess  is  decidedly  the  better  of 
the  two.  Now,  the  Duchess  might  be  grown  largely, 
and  one  plant  of  his  lordship.  Again,  Dr.  Lindley 
beats  all  his  predecessors,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  doctor  will  be  beaten  in  his  turn.  Well, 
good  as  he  is,  let  the  best  flower  win.  It  is  only  fair 
it  should  do  so.  I  have  only  tried  to  point  to  a  prin- 
ciple. No  doubt  we  shall  have  a  flood  of  seedlings 
now  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a  seed  lost  that  offered  a  chance  of  im- 
provement. But  what  I  think  necessary  is,  that  the 
best,  and  the  best  only,  should  be  picked  out  of  the 
thousands  that  will  be  raised.  It  will  soon  be  no  easy 
matter  to  stand,  even  in  a  respectable  position,  among 
the  raisers  of  seedling  Pelargoniums.  Chance  may  give 
the  palm  to  a  veiy  unexpected  competitor.  R.  F. 
[This  is  in  reality  the  main  object  of  the  Chiswick 
trials,  which  we  hope  will  be  carried  out  in  future  with 
spirit.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
particular  sorts  are  better  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
so  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
decision  on  their  merits.   Eds.] 

Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  rubro-purpureum. — 
Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  new  variety  of 
Sycamore,  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  var.  rubro-purpureum, 
found  growing  in  a  hedgerow  of  one  of  my  nurseries. 
It  differs  from  the  original  purple  variety  by  the 
boldness  and  vigour  of  its  growth,  and  also  in  the  rich 
red-purple  tint  of  the  foliage.  Budded  on  the  common 
Acer  Pseudo-Platanus,  it  throws  shoots  6  to  7  feet  long 
in  a  season,  and  from  the  rich  colour  of  its  leaves  is  a 
truly  beautiful  tree,  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  of  its 
compeers  for  varying  the  tints  in  ornamental 
plantations.  C.  B.  Saunders,  yersey.  [The  sample  sent 
had  the  underside  of  the  leaf  reddish-purple,  decidedly 
brighter  in  tint  than  the  ordinary  Purple  Sycamore, 
and  hence  if  it  shows  the  ordinary  character  of  the  leaf, 
we  shall  gain  here  a  handsome  ornamental  tree.     Eds.] 

Water  Weeds. — The  inclosed  are  two  specimens  of 
water  weeds  [Myriophyllum  and  Chara],  which  abound 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  lake  here,  forming  a 
mass  almost  entirely  throughout  the  lake.  Will  some 
of  your  correspondents,  who  have  experience  of  water 


weeds,  give  me  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
keeping  them  down,  or  destroying  them  ?  At  present 
they  are  being  mown  ofl^,  the  water  being  previously 
lowered  to  enable  the  men  to  wade  through  and  mow 
with  the  scythe,  but  it  is  laborious  work,  the  lake  being 
extensive,  and  the  weed  very  thick.    W.  E. 

Bluegown  Cucumber  and  Veitch's  Giant 
Cauliflower. — Seeing  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
vtry  flattering  accounts  of  the  Bluegown  Cucumber, 
I  purchased  a  packet  of  seed  from  one  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  in  the  country,  thinking  that 
if  it  was  not  much  better  than  many  puffed-up  kinds, 
it  could  not  be  much  worse.  Well.  I  planted  in 
March  two  plants  of  Bluegown  along  with  Telegraph. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  From  the  plants  of  Tele- 
graph I  have  cut  plenty  of  good  Cucumbers,  con- 
sidering the  season  ;  but  from  Bluegown,  after  four 
months'  care  and  attention,  I  have  managed  to  cut 
two  fruits,  and  such  Cucumbers  I  never  saw  grown  in 
a  frame  before.  In  fact,  some  of  the  ridge  varieties  are 
far  in  advance  of  Bluegown.  It  is  the  coarsest,  most 
ill-formed,  and  bad-flavoured  Cucumber  I  ever  met  with. 
Several  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood  purchased  a 
packet  of  it  from  different  firms,  and  they  one  and  all 
condemn  it.  There  is  another  new  vegetable  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about,  viz.,  "Veitch's  Giant 
Cauliflower."  I  got  a  packet  of  this  at  the  same  time 
as  the  above,  and  put  in  a  pinch  of  seed  in  March  into 
a  frame  with  a  little  bottom-heat.  I  planted  out  about 
five  dozen  plants,  of  which  one-half,  or  nearly  so,  have 
proved  worthless  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  having 
been  sown  in  heat  ;  but  the  other  half  produced  such 
Cauliflowers  as  I  never  saw  before.  I  cut  one  to- 
day 2  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  as  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  as  white  as  anything  could  possibly  be  in  the  way 
of  a  vegetable.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  an  exhibition 
table,  and  the  flavour  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  everything  desirable,  y.  C.  A'.,  Mount  St.  John. 
[Both  have  been  shown  good.   Eds.] 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Having  noticed  that  some 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  exhibited  at  Kensington  a 
short  time  back,  and  that  hints  were  thrown  out  that  it 
might  be  a  late  variety,  permit  me  to  observe  that  it 
is  nothing  new  to  have  those  beautiful  flowers  late  in 
the  season.  It  can  be  done  any  time  by  exposing  the 
roots  and  letting  them  get  well  dried  before  planting. 
I  saw  an  instance  this  spring  of  a  clump  that  was 
potted  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  which  refused  to 
vegetate  in  1S70,  and  was  placed  aside,  but  this  year  it 
came  finely  in  flower  last  June,  the  leaves  being  nearly 
round,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green  than  is  usual.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  plants  which  flowered  late  this 
season,  if  let  alone,  will  come  at  their  usual  time 
another  year.  Ebor.  [We  have  other  evidence  tend- 
ing in  this  direction.   Eds.] 

Roses. — It  may  be  of  advantage  to  persons  not 
conversant  with  Roses  to  know  the  names  of  the  best 
Roses  that  have  come  out  since  1S59.  I  shall  mention 
those  only  that  have  good  attributes.  Some  beautiful 
Roses  I  must  omit,  for  the  want  of  good  attributes. 
H.  P.  Roses:  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Boll,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Victor  Verdier,  Due  de  Cazes,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francis 
Lacharme,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Charles 
Verdier,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marechal  Vaillant,  John  Hopper, 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Clyde,  John  Keynes,  Gloire  de 
Ducher,  Lord  Macaulay,  Leopold  Premier,  Madame 
Emile  Boyau,  Lady  Suffield,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Dr.  Andry,  Pierre  Notting,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Achille  Gounod,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Abel  Grand,  Madame  FiUion,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Antoine  Ducher,  Prince  de  Portia,  Black  Prince, 
Felix  Genero,  Elie  Morel,  Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamin, 
Monsieur  Noman,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Jacquier,  Eliza  Boelle, 
Madame  Chirard,  Perfection  de  Lyons,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  Edward  Morren,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and 
Baron  Chaurand.  The  last  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
Rose  ;  the  six  Roses  preceding  it  are  first-rate.  I  do 
not  yet  know  the  full  attributes  of  the  last  eight  Roses, 
as  I  have  only  seem  them  bloom  once.  Bourbon 
Perpetuals :  Baron  Gonella,  Marguerite  Bonnet,  and 
Baronne  de  Maynard.  Tea  Noisette :  Reve  d'Or.  Tea 
Roses  :  Adrienne  Christophle,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Margottin,  and  Madame  Trifle.  You  cannot  burn  your 
fingers  by  selecting  from  the  above  Roses  on  the 
Manetti  stock.  It  is  of  no  use  buying  bad  growers. 
Many  are  marked  "  vig.,"  which  are  not  so.  "  Mod." 
in  a  nurseryman's  garden  means  "dwf."  in  yours,  which 
is  a  synonym  for  "death."  Marechal  Niel  does  well 
here  on  its  own  roots,  on  the  Briar  and  on  the  Manetti  ; 
my  three  best  plants  are  on  Manetti.    IV.  F.  Radclyffe. 

New  Annuals  :  Godetia  Whitneyi  and  Phlox 
Heynholdii. — The  first-named  of  these  newly-intro- 
duced annual  flowers  having  been  figured,  and  very 
highly  spoken  of  in  more  than  one  horticultural 
periodical  during  the  past  spring,  I  was  consequently 
induced  to  use  it  rather  freely,  and  I  confess  was 
beginning  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  its  realising  the 
good  opinion  X  had  been  led  to  form  of  its  merits,  as 
it  did  not  begin  to  flower  until  the  first  week  of  July. 
But  I  am  now  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  has  fully 
realised  all  my  expectations.     It  is  without  doubt  one 


of  the  most  showy  and  attractive  annuals  that  has  ever 
been  introduced,  but  to  do  it  full  justice  it  ought  to  be 
grown  en  masse  in  a  bed  of  considerable  dimensions,  or 
to  form  a  line  in  a  ribbon  border  of  considerable 
length.  It  is  then  in  appearance  really  magnificent, 
resembling,  at  a  distance,  a  line  of  the  finest  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  in  full  flower,  or  of  some  fine  variety 
of  Hibiscus.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  high, 
and  is  exceedingly  floriferous,  each  bloom  being  quite 
3  inches  in  diameter,  colour  rosy-pink,  with  a  crimson 
spot  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  petals  ;  this  spot, 
however,  is  more  clearly  defined  in  some  plants  than 
in  others,  and  on  this  account  care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  selecting  seeds  from  the  best  coloured 
plants.  Should  this  plant  prove  to  be  continuous 
in  blooming,  as  it  has  at  present  the  appearance 
of  being,  it  will  certainly  prove  very  useful,  even 
as  a  bedding  plant.  I  sowed  the  seeds  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  pans  in  a  gentle  heat,  pricked  out 
into  pans  or  boxes  when  large  enough,  and  finally 
planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  Phlox  Heyn- 
holdii is  also  an  annual  of  recent  introduction,  which 
I  think  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  insure  its 
being  more  extensively  used.  It  belongs  to  the 
Drummondii  section,  but  is  more  dwarf  in  growth, 
seldom  exceeding  6  or  8  inches  in  height,  and  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  rich  flame  scarlet-coloured 
flowers.  It  has  also  the  property  (not  always  possessed 
by  the  finest  annuals)  of  producing  itself  quite  true — 
that  is,  without  any  variation  either  in  the  colour  of 
the  flower  or  in  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  continues  to 
flower  until  late  in  the  season.  P.  Grieir,  Culford, 
August  I. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Isl.\nd  of  San  Domingo. — The  following 
notes  on  the  botanical  features,  economic  vegetable 
products,  and  agricultural  capacities  of  this  island,  are 
gathered  from  a  report  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Paiiy,  the 
botanist  attached  to  the  San  Domingo  Commission. 

Apart  from  the  general  facts  of  the  geographical 
position  of  San  Domingo  within  the  tropics,  its  insular 
character  and  exposure  to  the  regular  trade  winds  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  necessarily  involving  a 
warm  and  moist  climate,  productive  soil,  and  favour- 
able commercial  facilities,  the  principal  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  island  is  presented  in  the  large  extent  of 
its  elevated  mountain  ranges.  This  plainly  marked 
physical  feature,  which  everywhere  meets  the  eye, 
serves  not  only  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape, but  also  to  supply  the  conditions  of  a  much 
wider  range  of  agricultural  production  than  would  be 
possible  otherwise.  The  highest  mountain  ranges, 
attaining  elevations  of  from  5000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  dense 
growth  of  native  forests,  and  their  crests  and  slopes  are 
seen  frequently  enveloped  by  clouds  or  fog,  indicating 
a  moist,  cool  atmosphere.  Hence,  botanically  and 
agriculturally,  the  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
distinct  districts,  viz.  : — 

1.  An  irregular  coast  line,  frequently  presenting 
abrupt  rock-bound  shores,  or  extending  in  the  form  of 
gradually  elevated  plains  to  the  interior  mountain 
ridges. 

2.  Wide,  open  valleys  and  interior  basin  plains, 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  elevated  mountains. 

3.  The  mountain  slopes  and  ridges,  rising  to  eleva- 
tions of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

I.  The  coast  line,  or  maritime  belt,  includes  some  of 
the  least  productive  and  most  forbidding  portions  of  the 
island.  It  embraces,  along  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts,  arid,  sandy,  and  rocky  tracts,  which,  being 
shut  out  from  the  influence  of  moist  winds,  present 
desert  features  in  the  growth  of  Cactuses,  dwarfed 
thorny  trees,  with  scant  foliage,  and  an  intricate  maze 
of  shrubbery  next  to  impassable  for  man  or  beast.  The 
moist,  sandy  lagoons,  forming  at  the  mouth  of  rivers, 
are  occupied  by  dense  Mangrove  thickets,  and  in  more 
favourable  locations  stretches  of  smooth,  sandy  beaches 
are  agreeably  set  off' with  groves  of  Cocoa-nut,  or  other 
graceful  Palms.  Again,  at  other  points,  as  in  Samana 
Bay,  the  wooded  slopes  drop  down  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge. 

In  the  vicinity  of  San  Domingo  city  the  broad  ocean 
swell  dashes  against  perpendicular,  rocky  walls,  which 
are  fantastically  washed  out  and  fissured  by  the  waves, 
at  only  a  few  points  presenting  narrow  patches  of  sandy 
beach.  It  is  on  these  less  productive,  and  even  desert 
tracts,  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  native  vegetable 
products  are  to  be  found,  including  especially  the 
durable  Lignum-vita:,  the  commercial  logwood,  and 
Fustic.  In  similar  districts  we  meet  with  valuable 
leaf-fibre  plants,  including  the  Paboulla,  Maguey, 
Bromelia,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  in  common  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  and  the  dressed  fibre  derived 
from  these  different  plants  will  eventually  form  a  very 
important  article  of  export. 

The  more  extended  plains  stretching  inland  to  the 
es  exhibit  certain  varieties  of 
1  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  underlying  rock,  or  superficial  deposits,  being  either 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  argillaceous,  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  different  varieties  of  tropical  food  plants.  Here 
also  the  vast  number  of  tropical  fruit  trees  can  be 
cultivated  to  an  unlimited  extent  ;  and  with  more 
attention  given  to  improved  varieties,  the  fruit  product 
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may  be  made  to  form  a  remunerative  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry.  In  other  districts,  appropriately 
termed  "savannas,"  stock  raising  is  carried  on  to 
advantage,  and  several  shrubs  adapted  for  browsing 
still  further  extend  the  stock-supporting  capacities  of  a 
large  scope  of  country. 

2.  The  large  alluvial  valleys  and  basin  plains  of  the 
interior  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Sugar- 
cane, which  here  grows  with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in 
less  favoured  localities.  The  scope  of  country  adapted 
to  this  staple  can  be  much  extended  by  a  proper  system 
of  irrigation,  by  which  the  higher  fertile  grounds  adjoin- 
ing the  river  bottoms  may  be  supplied  with  that  degree 
of  moisture  necessary  to  perfect  this  class  of  cultivated 
plants.  Cotton  and  Tobacco  will  also  here  find  at 
different  points  a  congenial  soil  for  the  production  of 
their  peculiar  staples.  These  extensive  valleys,  as  yet 
unexhausted  by  cultivation,  will  naturally  concentrate 
the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population,  where 
large  estates  and  populous  cities,  made  accessible  by 
railways  to  the  commercial  seaports,  will  in  due  course 
of  civilised  development  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
their  present  sparsely-peopled  wastes. 

3.  The  mountain  slopes,  now  in  great  measure 
clothed  with  luxuriant  native  forests,  will  constitute 
the  first  and  most  direct  source  of  wealth  to  an  enter- 
prising and  industrious  population.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  over  the  rude  country 
roads,  only  passable  for  pack  animals,  much  of  the 
valuable  timber  growth,  including  Mahogany,  and 
great  variety  of  cabinet  woods  and  ship  timber,  is  st 
growing  in  its  native  forests,  while  that  adjoining  the 
coast  has  been  shipped  to  supply  the  coi 
demands.  When  once  made  accessible  by  suitable 
waggon  roads  or  railways,  all  this  source  0 
will  be  laid  open  to  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  process  of 
clearing,  the  most  suitable  ground  will  be  ma  ' 
able  for  the  growth  of  coffee  and  other  analogous 
agricultural  products. 

One  peculiarity  of  tropical  forests  consists  in  the 
number  of  different  species  in  the  same  locality  ;  thus, 
no  large  bodies  of  a  single  species  of  tree  are  met  with, 
as  in  northern  woods,  but  a  great  profusion  of  different 
forms  promiscuously  scattered.  These  include,  in  th( 
West  Indies,  over  200  different  species.  This  fact, 
however,  is  less  conspicuous  at  the  higher  elevations, 
where  Pine  groves  and  analogous  northern  forms  make 
their  appearance.  At  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  meet  with  the  atmospheric 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Cinchona, 
yielding  the  medicinal  quinine.  The  result  of  numerous 
experiments  having  now  fully  established  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Cinchona,  the 
colonial  Government  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  recently  established  a  Cinchona  plantation  in  the 
Blue  Mountain  range  in  that  island.  Having  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  this  location  during  the  explora- 
tions in  connection  with  the  San  Domingo  Commission, 
and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  intelligent  botanist  in 
charge  (Mr.  R.  Thompson),  the  conclusion  is  safely 
reached  that  a  larger  scope  of  country  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  San  Domingo  is  adapted  to  this 
important  class  of  cultivated  plants  than  any  other 
insular  locations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  noticed  the  great  advantage 
which  these  elevated  districts  offer,  not  only  for  sanitary 
retreats,  where  those  enervated  by  long  exposure  to 
tropical  heats  can  find  relief  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  only 
a  short  distance  from  their  ordinary  lowland  residences, 
but  also  in  the  capacity  for  raising  the  ordinary  northern 
fruits  and  vegetables,  so  much  prized  by  those  who 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  their  use. 

The  facility  with  which  all  tropical  plants  and  trees 
can  be  transferred  from  one  region  to  another  within 
the  tropics  is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  of  East 
India  species  now  naturalised  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  including  by  far  the  majority  of  ordinary 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  common 
weeds.  Thus,  from  other  remote  sources  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  hereafter  large  additions  to  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  San  Domingo,  on  whose  inviting 
soil  may  be  introduced  the  Eastern  dyes,  spices, 
vegetable  oils,  gums,  and  drugs  of  commerce.  The 
following  may  be  summed  up  as  comprising  the 
prominent  features  which  characterise  San  Domingo  as 
a  desirable  agricultural  region. 

1.  An  insular  position,  exposed  to  the  equalising 
influences  of  the  surrounding  sea,  insuring  abundant 
moisture  for  the  fullest  growth  of  all  tropicals,  and 
affording  the  largest  commercial  facilities  for  export  to 
adjoining  northern  countries. 

2.  A  natural  division  of  closely-adjoining  districts, 
including  arid  tracts  on  the  coast,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  valuable  fibres,  woods,  dyes,  &c.  ;  a  region 
of  plains  and  large  interior  valleys,  varying  in  soil  and 
exposure  from  comparatively  barren  to  exuberantly 
fertile,  adapted  to  a  variety  of  agricultural  products. 

3.  A  large  extent  of  mountain  slopes  densely  wooded, 
including  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  products, 
which,  when  cleared  of  their  native  forests,  afiord  the 
most  desirable  locations  for  the  cultivation  of  Coffee 
and  other  tropical  staples  ;  a  still  more  elevated  dis- 
trict, suited  to  the  cultivation  of  Cinchona,  as  well  as 
the  usual  varieties  of  northern  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  affording  sanitary  retreats  to  those  living  in  the 
adjoining  low  lands,  exposed  to  continuous  tropical 
heats.     And 

4.  An   extensive  field  for  the  introduction   of  new 


varieties  of  plants  and  useful  tropical  products  of  other 
lands,  on  soils  unexhausted  by  culture,  and  capabli 
supporting  a  vast  population. 


Societies. 

Crystal  Palace:  August  s.— The  supplementary 
Rose  Show  held  here  on  Saturday  last  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  every  respect.  Tfie  Roses,  it  is  true,  were  not 
quite  so  numerous,  but  they  were  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  shown  on  the  last  occasion,  both  in  size  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  great  was  the  surprise  in  store 
for  those  who  thought  the  date  was  too  late  to  attain 
much  success.  The  latter  class  of  reasoners  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  fact,  that  where  a  few  classes  only  are 
made,  and  the  prizes  offered  are  liberal,  plenty  of  Roses 
there  surely  will  be.  even  though  the  season  be  a  bad  one. 
This  may  also  be  said  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  most 
other  subjects  for  which  there  is  a  call  at  our  flower 
shows,  and  there  is  no  one  who  better  understands  this 
part  of  the  business  than  the  Crj'stal  Palace  Company's 
General  Manager,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  schedules  are 
always  models  of  liberality 
There  was  another  prom 
Roses  in  the  show  of  Saturday  last  that  it  would 
be  well  to  reproduce  at  future  exhibitions,  and  this 
was  the  plan  adopted  on  this  occasion  for  relieving 
the  flatness  and  monotony  of  the  tables,  of  massing 
alternately  large  and  small  groups  of  fine  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  at  regular  intervals  down  the  centre 
of  the  stages,  and  between  the  latter  where  they  are 
divided  into  sections.  This  was  admirably  done,  and  the 
effect  was  most  pleasing  to  eyes  that  heretofore  have  rested 
on  nothing  but  bright  colours  and  the  everlasting  green 
baize.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  to  this  unique 
arrangement  an  additional  charm  was  lent  by  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  who  contributed  at  each  end  of  the 
central  transept  such  splendid  groups  of  Phlo.xes  in  pots  as 
have  never  before  been  seen  in  this  country.  They  were 
truly  the  admiration  of  everybody,  and  attracted  as  great 
a  crowd  of  worshippers  as  ever  the  Rose  did  at  Sydenham, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  nowhere  else  does  th 
queen  of  flowers  draw  half  the  crowds  that  she  does  here. 
The  first  of  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  Roses  was  for 
60  distinct  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  and  for  the  four 
prizes  offered  there  were  six  competitors,  whose  produc- 
tions came  to  the  mark  in  capital  style.  Here  again  we 
have  to  record  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  (who 
seem  to  be  well  nigh  in\nncible  in  the  champion  classes) 
were  again  placed  ist  with  as  good  a  lot  of  blooms 
they  have  shown  anywhere  this  season.  Next  to  these 
came  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  and  then  the  veteran  Mr. 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury ;  the  other  competitors  being  Mr. 
Cranston,  Hereford  ;  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Darlington  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Durbin,  Englishcoombe,  Bath.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention on  this  occasion  to  say  which  varieties  were  the 
best  shown  in  each  collection,  suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  principal  winners,  we  will 
give  a  list  of  those  Roses  which  proved  themselves  stout 
and  true,  by  appearing  most  often  in  good  form.  In  the 
second  class,  then,  for  48  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  again  ist,  Mr.  Keynes  coming 
in  a  good  2d. 

The  amateurs  came  out  even  stronger  than  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  their  flowers  in  every  way  did  them 
great  credit.  The  best  48  single  trusses  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  Draycott,  gr.  to  T.  T.  Paxett,  Esq.,  Leicester- 
shire :  the  next  best  coming  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  West 
lame  exhibitors  also  competed  in  class 
he  same  order  of  merit  being  observed, 
from  Mr.  J.  Moore,  gr.   to  T.  Lloyd 
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Warwick  ;  and  Mr.  May,  Stileter,  near  Braintree, 
had"  the  best  12.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  12  Tea- 
scented,  or  Noisette  Roses,  single  trusses,  the  ist  prize  was 
carried  off  bv  Mr.  Cant,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for 
amateurs  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  Wivenhoe  Park,  Colchester. 
Of  yellow  Roses  about  two  dozen  boxes  were  shown,  the 
best  coming  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Keynes. 

Looking  over  the  various  stands  of  excellent  blooms 
we  selected  the  following,  specimens  of  which 
were  shown  well  in  most  of  the  collections  : — Charles 
Lefebvre,  wonderfully  rich  in  colour  all  through  ; 
Lselia,  very  large  .and  bright ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
a  pretty  rose,  and  nicely  shown  ;  Marie  Baumann, 
always  good  ;  Dr.  Andry,  Emilie  Hausburg.  very 
fine ;  MarSchal  'Vaillant,  fine  in  shape,  and  exquisite 
in  colour  ;  Due  de  Rohan,  S^nateur  Vaisse,  Alfred 
Colomb,  grand  in  shape,  and  a  beautiful  colour  ;  Baronne 
Hausmann,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  better  in 
every  respect  than  we  had  seen  it  before  this  season  ;  and 
Madame  Jacquin.  Strange  to  say,  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  first-rate  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  at  either  this 
or  the  last  show. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  productions  were  the  splendid 
Phloxes  above  named  (and  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to 
have  more  to  say),  and  a  large  collection  of  Golden  and 
Bronze  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing ;  a  nice  group  of  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums 
from  Mr.  J.  Mann  ;  collections  of  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Cranston  ;  a  dozen  nicely  grown 
Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Bristow,  gr.  to  R.  P.  Harding,  Esq., 
Dulwich  ;  half  a  dozen  fine  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches 
from  Mr.  W.  Donovan,  gr.  to  R.  Hibberd,  Esq.,  Upper 
Norwood  ;  a  dozen  very  nice  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli, 
from  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  ;  a  capital  collection 
of  Picotees  and  Carnations  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  and 
a  stand  of  new  Verbenas  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  to  one  of 
which,  named  Emma  Weaver,  large,  pink,  crimson  eye, 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  The  same  distinction 
was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  for 
Bronze  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Marechal  MacMahon  ;  and  to 
Mr.    Maurice   'Voung.    Milford,    for  Juniperus   chinensis 


amongst  the  fair  sex,  who,  for  the  most  part,  indulge  in 
unsparing  criticism,  and  more  so  on  Saturday  last  than 
on  any  previous  occasion.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  object  of  the  promoters  of  such  displays— of  course, 
putting  monetary  considerations  on  one  side— is  to  en- 
courage taste  in  that  particular  feature  which 
they  bring  before  the  public,  but  if  the  examples 
which  commanded  the  first  prizes  on  this  occasion 
are  to  be  cited  as  good  ones  for  that  purpose, 
we  can  onlv  assert  that  in  our  opinion  the  results  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  mark.  For  instance,  who  would  ever 
dream  of  loading  their  tables  with  such  an  emharras  d\ 
rUhessc  as  was  exhibited  on  that  which  was  awarded  the 
ist  prize  amongst  professional  decorators  ?  It  should  be 
an  indispensable  condition  that  whatever  form  of  decora- 
tion be  adopted,  ample  space  should  be  provided  for  the 
usual  dinner  service.  In  this  instance  the  useful  space 
was  limited  to  about  6  inches  around  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  beyond  that  a  wine  glass  could  hardly  be 
inserted  without  disturbing  the  floral  arrangements. 
What  with  pot  plants  and  wet  sand  to  insert  the  cut 
flowers  in,  the  table  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  groaned 
beneath  its  weight  of  superfluous  ornament.  In  our 
judgment,  of  aU  the  groups  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  effective  and  serviceable  for  ordinary  use  and 
ordinary  means,  though  not  the  most  novel,  was  that 
shown  by  Miss  A.  Hassard,  St.  Ronan's  Church  Road, 
Nor^vood,  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  to  which  an  equal 
2d  prize  was  awarded.  It  consisted  simply  of  three 
gracefullv  filled  epergnes,  placed  at  equal  distances  down 
the  cent're  of  the  table,  with  a  small,  neatly-grown 
Maidenhair  Fern  on  either  side  of  the  centre  one. 
This  arrangement  was  simple  and  graceful,  could 
be  reproduced  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
and  that  without  exhausting  the  resources  of  small  gardens 
to  supply  the  cut  flowers.  The  ist  prize  was  given  to  an 
arrangement  in  which  there  was  some  novelty,  as  well  as 
some  bad  faults.  The  novelty  consisted  in  the  exclusive 
employment  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  perennials,  which  Mr. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  kindly  supplied  for  the  experiment, 
in  place  of  the  stereotyped  exotics.  These  made  a  very 
agreeable  change,  though  the  selection  of  the  flowers  was 
by  no  means  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  Down  the 
centre  of  this  table  (8  feet  long)  were  three  plants,  with 
their  pots  placed  on  a  level  with  the  top,  an  arrange- 
ment against  which  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  plants  are  of  a  suitable  nature,  and 
correspond  in  size  with  the  surroundings,  there  is  nothing 
more  graceful,  and  where  employed  on  a  large  scale  the 
effect,  without  doubt,  is  very  striking.  The  plants  in 
this  particular  case  were  not  wellsuited  for  the  purpose, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  comparatively  poor  selection  of 
flowers,  and  the  by  no  means  elegant  nature  of  the  whole, 
should,  we  think,  have  prevented  this  example  from 
being  held  up  as  a  guide. 

British  Association.  Edinburgh  :  Section  D. — 
Prof  Dyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  read  a  paper  ■' On  the  So-called 
'Mimicry'  in  Plants."  He  said :— In  all  large  natural 
families  of  plants  thereis  a  more  or  less  distinctly  observable 
general  habit  or  facie$,  recognisable  by  the  practised 
botanist,  but  not  always  as  easily  to  be  expressed  in  words. 
The  existence  of  such  a  general  habit  in  Leguminous  and 
Composite  plants  is  familiar  to  every  one.  What  have 
been  hitherto  spoken  of  as  mimetic  plants  are  simply  cases 
where  a  plant  belonging  to  one  family  puts  on  the  habit 
characteristic  of  another.  This  is  entirely  different  from 
mimicry  among  animals,  inasmuch  as  the  resembling 
plants  are  hardly  ever  found  with  those  they  resemble, 
but  more  usually  in  widely  different  regions.  Mutisia 
speciosa,  from  Western  South  America,  a  Compo- 
site, has  a  scandent  Leguminous  habit,  closely  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Lathyrus  maritimus  of  the 
European  shores.  In  the  same  way  three  different 
genera  of  Ferns  have  species  (found  in  distant  parts  of  the 
worid)  indistinguishable  in  a  barten  state.  The  term 
Mimicry  seems  objectionable  in  these  cases,  and  I 
propose  Pseudomorphism  as  a  substitute.  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  I  can  onlv  suggest  that  the  influence 
of  similar  external  circumstances  moulds  plants  into  the 
similar  form  most  advantageous  to  them.  An  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  closely  resembling  bud  scales  which  are 
found  in  widely  separated  natural  orders  of  deciduous  trees 
as  modifications  of  stipules.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  the  moulding  influence  need  always  be  the  same.  I 
believe  that  different  external  conditions  may  produce  the 
same  result ;  in  this  respect  they  may  be  called  analogous. 
Several  identical  plants  are  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
Duntains.  The  reason  is,  I  believe  that  they  are 
equally  able  to  tolerate  the  effect  of  soda  salts  and  also  of 
climate ;  the  tolerance  of  either  unfavourable 
condition  gives  them  the  advantage  over  less  elastically 
constituted  plants,  and  the  two  are  therefore  analogous  in 
their  effects. 
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Mr.  Cooke's  work  on  microscopic  Fungi,  as  well  as 
his  plain  and  easy  account  of  British  Fungi,  have  been 
generally  appreciated,  that  the  present  valuable 
treatise  would  commend  itself  to  general  notice  without 
any  review.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
portion  which  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  but  it  would  seem  scarcely  to  be  justice 
if  we  passed  over  without  some  especial  indication,  now 
that  it  is  so  happily  completed,  the  results  of  a  long 
series  of  very  ardent  labours.  Mr.  Berkeley's  outlines 
comprised  merely  a  list  of  those  Fungi  which  required 
close  microscopic  investigation,  and  the  student  had  to 
wade  through  the  volumes  of  the  "  Annals  of  Natural 
History,"  the  Linnean  Transactions,  &c.,  for  an 
acquaintance   with  the  specific  characters  of  a  great 
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portion,  many  species  belonging  to  our  flora  not  being 
comprised  in  any  Continental  manual ;  but  Mr.  Cooke 
has  gone  carefully  through  the  whole  range  of  British 
mycology  so  far  as  its  members  were  ascertained  uf  '- 
the  time  of  consigning  his  manuscript  to  the  printer, 
labour  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  the  most  diligent  students  of  a  very 
difficult  branch  of  botany.  The  volume  comprises 
characters  of  369  genera,  added  to  numerc 
subgenera,  while  the  species,  of  which  specific  phra: 
are  given,  are  above  2800.  Mr.  Cooke's  studies, 
should  be  observed,  have  by  no  means  been  confined 
British  authorities,  but  all  the  best  Continental  woi 
have  been  thoroughly  analysed  wherever  information 
could  be  found  bearing  on  the  subject,  while  each  species 
has  been  most  scrupulously  studied  with  the  help,  where 
possible,  of  authentic  specimens.  Large  as  the  number 
of  species  is,  which  are  enumerated,  doubtless  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  a  very  wide  field.  Mr.  Broome 
still  continues  his  labour,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  takes 
every  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  nobler  species  ;  and 
should  the  work  reach  a  second  edition,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  desired,  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  a  more 
complete  mycology  than  almost  any  Continental 
country,  except  Sweden,  which  is  unusually  rich  in 
species.  Should  the  demand,  however,  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  undertaking  of  a  second  edition,  Mr. 
Cooke  proposes,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  a  supple- 
mental volume,  so  as  to  keep  the  British  student  com- 
pletely an  couraiit.  We  conclude  this  short  notice  by 
cordially  recommending  the  Manual  to  all  our  botanical 
friends,  whether  fungologists  or  not,  as  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  works  like  the  present  should  meet  with  such 
success  as  may  ensure  further 
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-Light  clouds.     A  brilliantly  fine  day.     Meteors  at  night. 
-Generally  cloudless.     Extremely  fine  throughout. 
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Miscellaneous. 

WOOD-PIGEONS.— Gamekeepers  and  naturalists  a 
agreed  that  the  wood-pigeon  is,  after  all,  the  worst 
the  farmer's   foes.      It  his  hitherto  enjoyed  a  sort 
indirect  protection,  inasmuch  as  its  natural  enemies- 
the  kite  and  hawk— have  been  well-nigh  exterminated, 
and  the  gun-tax  efifectually  discourages  the  efforts  to 
destroy  it  which    were    once    made    by  the   ordinary 
rustic.     As  the  season  is  now  commencing  when  the 
bird  begins  to.  be  injurious,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
some    inducements  for  its  pursuit.      Of  course,  every 
one    knows   that  the    wood-pigeon    is   good   eat" 
indeed,  a  "  quist  with  a  red  herring  in  it "  is  regarded 
by  west  country  folk  as  the  greatest  of  table  delicacies. 
But  every  one  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Walters  ha; 
learned  in  China,  namely,  that  its  flesh  composes  the 
mind  of  him  who  partakes  of  it,  and  enables  him  tc 
do    with  little  sleep.      Moreover,    "its   foot    and  leg 
bones    have  the   very    delightful   quality   of  exciting 
affection  between  husband  and  wife.     If  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  moon  the  husband  takes  one  of  these 
bones  and  the  wife  takes  one,  each  putting  the  bone 
in  a  basin  of  water,  one  from  the  left  and  the  otht 
from  the  right  side,  the  two  bones  will  come  togetht 
and  float  together,  thus  indicating  a  long  and  happy 
union  to  the  parties  trying  the  experiment."  Land  and 
Water. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Those  indispensable  winter-flowering  plants.  Chry- 
santhemums, should  not  by  any  means  be  stopped  o 
pinched  back  after  this  date  ;  in  fact,  as  I  suggested 
some  weeks  since,  late  stopping  is  not  at  all  commend- 
able, if  fine  blooms  are  a  desideratum.  Manure  water, 
properly  prepared,  should  be  given  freely  now  to  such 
plants  as  have  pretty  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with 
this  plant  that  to  permit  any  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  water  will  assuredly  be  the'  cause  of  their  losing 
many  of  their  leaves,  which,  in  an  ornamental  point  of 
view  so  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  plants  when 
they  are  in  flower.  No  small  amount  of  attentior 
should  be  given  to  them  in  regard  to  earwigs  and  othei 
pests,  which  if  not  destroyed  eat  away  the  young  grow 
ing  hearts  of  the  shoots,  and  so  destroy  the  embryo 
blooms.  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias should  now,  as  thrifty  young  stuff,  be  kept 
well  in  hand.  The  earliest  batch  of  the  former  will 
soon  be  showing  the  first  signs  of  forming  flower-spikes, 
and  may  therefore  be  treated  to  a  more  liberal  sunshine. 
Cinerarias  must  be  potted  on  successionally  as  fre- 
quently as  the  young  roots  feel  the  sides  of  such  pots  as 
they  may  already  be  in.  No  time  must  be  lost  in 
regard  to  them,  as  the  moment  they  become  in  the 
least  Dot-bound  their  further  progress  is  endangered,  by 
the  fact  that  flower-spikes  may  be  thrown  up,  the 
necessary  conditions  having  been  assured.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  few  are  required  in  bloom  very  early,  this  will  be 
the  best  means  to  insure  such  a  result  at  no  very  distant 
date.  Be  particular,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  not 
to  leave  any  kind  of  greenhouse  plants  out-of-doors  too 
long,  in  case  "we  have  either  too  much  rain  or  a 
continuous  moist,  cold  period.  Where  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  Erica  or  Neiu  Holland  plants  are 
kept  in  cold  frames,  as  an  additional  protection,  let 
the  lights  be  taken  off  bodily  as  frequently  as  possible. 
Under  any  circumstances  give  air  freely  by  night,  as  at 
all  other  times,  even  if  the  only  means  to  do  so  be  the 
usual  tilting  of  the  lights  sideways.  Bouvardias,  and 
especially  the  very  beautiful  winter-blooming  variety, 
B.  longifolia,  should  now  be  turned  out-of-doors  in  all 
instances  where  the  plants  were  not  planted  out 
into  open  borders  earlier,  which  is  a  good  and  con- 
venient method.  Some  greenhouse  plants,  such  as 
Acacias,  Clianthus,  Brugmansias,  and,  indeed,  Fuchsias, 
where  these  are  growing  in  the  open  borders,  must 
now  be  periodically  syringed  to  ward  off  red  spider, 
which  invariably  attack  them  at  this  season  of  the  year 
or  during  the  next  month  or  two.  Be  careful  not  to 
pinch  back  such  plants  as  Pimeleas  after  this  date,  as 
"  3  so  is  to  endanger  the  display  of  bloom  next 
season.  Those  who  keep  the  scarlet-berried  Solanums 
pots,  and  who  have  not  planted  them  out,  as  was 
suggested  in  these  columns  at  the  proper  time,  should 
occasionally  water  them  with  liquid  manure,  as  well  to 
ncrease  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  the  size  of  such 
berries  as  are  already  "  set,"  and  swelling  in  some  stage 
other.  As  the  season  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  growth  of 
)st  plants  completed,  it  will  now  be  advisable,  should 
very  hot,  scorching  weather  ensue,  to  permit  the  sun's 
rays  to  act  rather  freely  on  most  hard-wooded  subjects, 
and  especially  such  as  the  beautiful  Luculias,  Pteroma 
'IS,  Baronias,  Lachenaultias  (why  is  not  L.  biloba, 
its  charming  blue  flowers,  more  generally  grown?), 
Darwinias,  &c.,  which  bloom  so  freely  and  so  much 
better  when  the  young  wood  is  properly  ripened.  Sow 
another  batch  of  Schizanthus,  they  make  such  very 
showy  stuff  for  general  decoration  in  spnng. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 
Permit  no  further  delay  in  the  matter  of  getting  for- 
ward successional  Pines  into  their  fruiting  pots  where 
this  is  not  already  done.     Those  next  in  order  of  for- 


wardness and  intended  for  fruiting  next  year,  should 
also  now  be  finally  potted  for  the  season.  Choose  for 
them  in  the  main  24-sized  pots,  and  put  them  into  the 
best  possible  material  at  command  that  is  of  an  open, 
porous  nature.  Attend  well  to  the  tan-beds  at  the 
same  time,  and  prepare  them  by  forking  the  old  tan 
well  up  and  by  adding  more  new  material  where  it  is 
necessary,  to  plunge  the  pots.  Except  in  the  case  of 
very  late  Vineries,  these  departments  will  not  require 
much  more  than  the  regular  attention  of  air-giving,  &c. 
Particularly  see  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  allowed.  Not 
only  will  this  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  existing  crops, 
but  tend  very  greatly,  by  aiding  the  wood  to  ripen 
better,  to  benefit  that  of  the  ensuing  year.  During 
cold  nights  a  little  fire  should  be  started  in  connection 
with  all  houses,  the  crop  in  which  is  not  fairly  finished 
off;  and  where  either  mildew  or  red  spider  are  dis- 
cernible, or  are  anticipated,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
fresh  paint  the  pipes  with  a  little  sulphur.  Where  the 
lights  have  been  taken  off  Peach  or  Nectarine  houses,  it 
will  do  the  trees  much  good,  should  any  hot,  dry 
weather  ensue,  to  give  them  a  thorough  good  washing 
with  a  garden-engine.  This  will  tend  to  cleanse  and 
to  freshen  them  in  a  manner  that  even  superficial 
showers  cannot  equal.  Finally,  for  this  season  I  would 
suggest  that  all  repairs,  glazing,  painting,  &c.,  be  at 
once  entered  on  in  regard  to  such  structures  as  are  at 
liberty  for  that  purpose.  These  things  must  be  attended 
to,  upon  the  principle  of  "making  hay  whilst  the  sun 
shines,"  if  we  intend  doing  all  the  good  possible  in 
relation  thereto. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
As  the  weather  has  been  so  dull,  gloomy,  and  sun- 
less, it  will  be  advisable  now  to  remove  the  denser 
leaves  which  shade  too  greatly  any  fruit  upon  Peach, 
Nectarijie,  or  Apricot  trees.  This  will  aid  them  in  their 
ripening  process,  and  tend  to  increase  their  flavour. 
I  fear  in  a  very  general  way  the  young  wood  of  the 
current  season's  formation  upon  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  will  not  be  over  well  developed.  It  is  more  than 
ever  necessary,  therefore,  to  thin  out  the  young  shoots 
well,  that  those  only  are  chosen  to  remain  which  are 
the  least  gross  in  their  growth,  and  which  may  be 
afforded  every  chance  to  ripen  without  being  in  any- 
wise overshadowed  through  the  too  dense  crowding  of 
branches.  Nail  each  young  shoot  against  the  wall  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  these  necessary  conditions. 
It  is  a  plan  well  worthy  to  follow,  especially  after 
such  a  summer  as  we  have  so  far  experienced,  to  cut  in 
two  diagonally  across  the  middle  all  large  gross  leaves. 
This,  as  some  of  our  physiologists  inform  us,  tends  to 
change  the  bud  at  the  base  of  very  strong  leaves  from 
being  a  gross  wood-bud  into  a  bloom-bud,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  into  wood  and  bloom  buds  in  companionship. 
Remove  without  any  further  delay  the  old  fruiting 
canes  from  Raspberry  plantations,  and  so  increase  the 
means  of  circulating  more  light  and  air,  to  insure  the 
young  canes  being  more  favourably  ripened. 
HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  past  cool,  moist  period  has  in  nowise  tended  to 
keep  that  most  useful  and  showy  of  all  modem  intro- 
ductions—the Golden  Feverfew  (Pyrethrutn)  —  imm. 
attempts  at  blooming.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
pinch  back  all  the  points  which  exhibit  this  tendency 
at  the  earliest  moment  when  discernible.  Make  sow- 
ings now  of  Myosotis  (the  M.  dissitiflora,  so  highly 
prized  by  Mr.  Fish,  should  not  be  omitted  from  any 
garden),  Silenes,  Sapunarias,  Nemophilas,  and  all  such- 
bke  plants  intended  for  early  spring  decorative  pur- 
poses. Still  continue  to  peg-out,  weed,  "  prick  over," 
and  keep  tidy  all  flower-beds,  and  so  afford  as  much 
display  as  the  system  will  admit  of. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  winter  crop  of  Spinach  should  be  sown  between 
the  loth  and  15th  of  the  current  month.  As,  however, 
this  is  a  crop  the  importance  of  which  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated,  I  advise  that  two  or  more  sowings  be 
made,  say,  the  first  upon  the  loth  and  a  second  one 
about  the  15th  of  the  month.  It  is  always  best  to  sow 
the  crop  in  drills  across  any  chosen  quarter,  as  the 
plants  can  be  thinned  out  more  evenly,  and  the  soil  can 
be  stirred  amongst  them  with  far  less  inconvenience 
than  when  sown  broadcast.  Make  now  a  sowing  of 
Parsley  upon  a  sunny  aspect ;  and  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  chef  de  cuisine,  when  mid- 
winter arrives,  let  a  good  piece  of  the  same  be  now 
transplanted  on  to  a  south  border  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  or  more  cold  frames  can  be  placed  over  it  when 
weather  becomes  at  all  sharp.  Cut  off  plants  which 
just  commencing  to  bloom  of  S'i\et  Basil,  and  dry  it 
quickly  for  future  winteruse.  Make  yetanothersowingof 
Cabbage  plants.  Sow  also  Lettuces  in  quantity  for  the 
winter's  supply.  The  old  Brcon  Cos  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  stock  is  select  and  true.  Sow 
also  Onion  seeds  to  stand  through  the  winter,  for  early 
spring  transplanting.  I  should  not  omit  to  add  a 
:minder,  that  Red^Dulch  Cabbage  .should  also  be  sown 
)r  future  pickling  purposes'.  It  is  needless  to  add 
lore  in  the  matter  of  routine  ;  the  subject  of  hoeing, 
lanure,  watering,  &c. ,  having  been  suggestively  touched 
pon  in  the  later  Calendars.    IV ,  E. 


Notices   to   Correspondents. 

Books:  Rusticus.  Hooker's  "Student's  Manual"  (Mac- 
miilan  &  Co.)— C.  J.  The  nearest  to  your  description 
is  Hooker  and  Baker's  "  Synopsis  Filicum."— J.  W. 
No  recent  supplement  has  been  published  to  Loudon's 
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"  EncycIop£edia  of  Plants."  The  latest  catalogue  of 
garden  plants  is  the  second  edition  of  Paxton's 
"  Botanical  Dictionary." 

Cone  Prolonged  into  Branch.  G..  Bath,  This  is 
common  in  the  Larch,  but  we  never  saw  it  before  in 
Abies  Tsuga. 

Diseased  Pears  :  D.  D.  Your  Pear  and  Cherry  leaves 
are  attacked  by  the  larv:E  of  a  species  of  saw-fly.  The 
mode  you  have  adopted  of  dusting  with  quick-lime  is 
the  surest  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  very  unpleasant 
plague.  M.  J.  B. 

Fruit  z'.  Bluebottle  Flies  :  C.J.,  who  suffered  last 
year  from  a  plagxie  of  bluebottle  flies,  which  committed 
great  havoc  amongst  his  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
■ '  could  not  be  lured  away  by  the  usual  devices  of  sugared 
water  or  treacle,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  more 
efficient  remedy.  Can  any  one  help  him  ?  Perhaps  the 
hand-glass  trap,  baited  with  over-ripe  fruits,  might  be 
effective.  We  can  speak  favourably  of  the  French  fly- 
trap figured  at  p.  461,  1870. 

Fungi  :  W.  P.,  Shrewsbury.  Hydnum  zonatum  is  cor- 
rectly named,  but  the  plant  referred  by  you  to  Clavaria 
aurea  is  a  common  form  of  C.  stricta  ;  afid  the  Lactarius 
cannot  be  L.  plumbeus,  for  it  differs  m  many  respects, 
and  is  not  acrid.  Its  mild  taste  and  watery,  insipid 
milk,  prove  it  to  be  a  mere  dark  variety  of  L.  serifluus. 
W.  G.  S. 

Fungus  on  Rose  :  P.  H.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  Aregma  may  or  may  not  come  on  your  Roses  next 
year.  These  parasitic  Fungi  depend  so  much  on 
peculiar  climatic  conditions,  that  your  Roses  may  be 
quite  safe  next  year.  The  species  is,  however,  very 
common,  so  ihat  you  cannot  guard  against  it.  Were 
you  to  destroy  all  the  infected  leaves,  it  may  visit  you 
from  the  next  garden.  M.  J.  B. 

Grapes  :  T.  T.  T.  Your  Grapes  have  apparently  been 
scorched.  This  results  from  the  temperature  of  the 
house  being  rapidly  changed  from  damp  cold  to  excessive 
heat,  a  not  uncommon  case  during  the  past  spring. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  H.  Mobbs.  Grapes :  To  have  named 
them  with  certainty  you  should  have  sent  leaves  of  each, 


how  they  ' 


-re  grown 


cannot   be  determined  —  it  resembles    Black    Prince  ; 

No.  2,  White  Tokay  ;  No.  3,  Royal  Muscadine.-^.  T. 

Both   are  good.     Rivers'  Early   Orange  bears  a  high 

character. 
Names  of  Fungi  :    J.  J.  N.     The  specimen  does  not 

belong  to  the  genus  Cantharellus,  but  is  an  unusually 

developed  specimen  of  Agaricus  amethystinus,  which  is 

a  variety  of  A.  laccatus.  M.  J.  B. 
Names   of    Plants:    T.    D.     i.    Allium  vineale,  the 

Crow  Garlic  ;  2,  Senecio  Jacobsea,  common  Ragwort  ; 

3,  Pimpinella  magna.  Greater  Burnet-Saxifrage.—y.  H. 


a  variety  c 
;r  of  diffe 


Mallow 
I  of  Gladiolus  blandus. 
fiferently-coloured  forms 
are  known  ;  3,  Allmm  carmatum.— ^M^//V«.r.  The 
Tall  St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum  elatum  ;  not  admitted 
as  a  true  native  of  England,  but  well  naturalised  in 
many  localities,  usually  having  escaped  out  of  gardens. 
Blechnum  cognatum. —  Constant  Subset  iber. 
3,  Lastrea  elongata. 


.  Abutilon 
the  Cape  ;  2,  no  doubt 
of  which  a  great  numb< 


Lastrea  Filixn 


apparently  ;  but  the  tips  of  large  fronds ; 
factory  specimens. —  C.  J.  i,  Adianlum  hispidulum  ; 
2,  Adiantum  assimile,  probably,  but  very  poor  ;  3,  Cyr- 
tomium  caryotideum  ;  4.  Doodia  media  ;  narrower 
than  usual ;  5,  young  of  Platyloma  cordatum. — R.  G. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  plants  from  their  leaves 
only. — S.  T.  We  cannot  name  such  shrivelled  scraps. 
— Marchant.  Senecio  Jacobcta. 
Truffles:  A.  B.,  B.uly  Gib/m.  There  is  nothing  un- 
unusual  in  the  size  of  your  Truffles,  as  they  have  been 
known  to  weigh  between  3  and  4  lb.  each,  and  to  measure 
a  foot  round.  Truffles  have  several  times  been  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  but  if  you  could  tell  us  anything 
new  about  their  mode  of  growth,  habitat,  or  how  found, 
we  would  print  it.  You  might  also  send  a  dish  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  as  you  have 

Vine  Disease  ;  James  Bahnscn.  Your  Vine  leaves  are 
not  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera.  The  spots  are  merely 
the  common  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  is  quite  harmless. 
They  have,  however,  been  much  injured  by  thrips,  of 
which  several  specimens  were  inclosed  in  the  envelope. 
M.  J.  B.  

Erratum.— Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  desires  us  to  state 
that  he  omitted  to  mention,  at  p.  1007,  Rivers'  Pine- 
apple Nectarine  as  being,  with  Rivers'  Victoria,  the 
best  of  all  Nectarines,  in  his  experience. 


Communications  Received. —A.  B.  —  T.  Lane  &  Son, 
Bailarat- Presthury.— W.  Taylor.-G.  H.-W.  H.  A.— Don 
Juan.-H.  M.— E.  F.  W -D.  T.  F.-W.  B.— J.  F.— A.  F.- 
A.   McN.— W.  E.  and  J.  R,  {too  late).-— M.  C.  C.  (too  late  for 


DIED.— At  the  Nurseries,  Hemel  Hempstead,  on 
August  5.  Mr.  Wm.  Brownlees,  aged  85,  highly 
respected  and  deeply  regretted. 


larkets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  11. 
The  supply  of  bush  fruit  has  not  been  so  large  this 
week,  and  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  nearly  over. 
Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pines  still  continue  steady  at 
former  prices.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  trifle 
cheaper.  The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  very  steady. 
The  Potato  trade  is  very  heavy,  and  prices  are  lower  by 
2.f.  to  3J.  per  cwt. 


Apples,   per  J  sieve 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100    .. 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 


to  3  o  '  Oranges,  per  100  ..80  toi2  1 
)  —  6  o  '  Peaches,  per  doz.  ..80  —20  1 
) — 12  o  Pine-apples,  per  lb.  26 —  51 
> — 10  o    Strawberries,  p.  lb.  o  6  —  i  ( 


Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  p.  doz. 
Carrots,  p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  do 


Cucumbers,  each  ..09  —  i  o 
French  Beans,  p.  lb.  o  6  —  o  8 
Gooseberries,        per 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..02  —  04 

Potatos  (good  samples.,  Nt 

5J.  to  -js. 


Horse  Radish.p.bun.  3  o  t 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.    20- 


M 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

AW      AND      Cq.'S      PATENT.- Prices,     Printed 

&c.         MAW  AND  CO.,  Benihall  Works,  Broseley.   ' 


GARDEN  STEPS  and  P. 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take 
CORN       BINS,      CONS 


LFRED  BRABY, 


lan,  non-absorbent. 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— When  you  ask  for 

SAYNOR  AND  COOKE'S  WARRANTED  PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark  SAYNOR,  also  the  Corporate  Mark,  OBTAI.M 
Warranted,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

S.  &  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  arc 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
many  complamts  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 

Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years^ 


Archangel  Mats. 

BLACKBURN    and   SONS  beg  to  inform  W 

friends  that  the  First  Shipment  of  NEW  MATS  has  , 
d,  and  they  are  of  very  good  quality.  Price  List  on  applicatic 
Russia  Mat  Importers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C 


ANDERSON'S    TAGANROG   MAT 


forwarded  post  f 
JAS.  T.    •"" 


',  Commercia 


,  Shoreditch.  London. 


EDGINGTONS  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable,  at  \d.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of 

'^El5'GiNGToS"  lifcK  CLOTHS  for  66  years  have  maintained 
their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  Hire,  are  the  most  elegant  and 

"IdGi'nGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS   are   the 


.    SHAW'S  and  WALLER'S  NETTINGSj  sample) 
CO.?5J,'c)ld°Kent  Road, 


-FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  ; 


Xl.X.    Honoura 


e: 


a  perfect  non-condui 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the  SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  s  yards  wide  and  is.  6,i.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide 11.  orf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2*.  &f.  per  yard. 

SCRIM'^ANVA'sf  72  inches  wide',  70 ya'rds long,  5>i<i.  108^1  p.  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  73  inches  wide,  bVti.  and 

ELflHjTf.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.  C. :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Countr>'. 
NOTICE.-Removed  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


No.  1,  Feel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  form  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
recommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 
culturists in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ;   in  fact,  arc 

Kyacfnth's,  s'eed-BeJs,  Greenhouses,  &a,  they  have  no  rivA      1  h^ 

on'applicilio?.  ""°  '  '^y  *'      '' CANIEL  WlLINGE  aSd''sOn'°° 

No.  2.— 54  inches  wide A\^d.  per  yard  run- 

No.  3---S4  inches  wide at  sMA^per^ard^run. 

No!  5-54  inches  wide  !!        '.'.        '.'.        ..       at  sJ^i!  per  yard  run 
In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specially 
ordered  Nett  cash  in  30  days  from  dale  of  Invoice. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

Tor  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
nitic  Paint  Company. 

.aPPlZ  to 
Ion,  E.C. 


Company. 

For   Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours, 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  Lot 


_ .    ...         _..      ,  _..  _rve  Stone,  &c.,  from 

Decay.      Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the  Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
For    Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 


PARTNERSHIP.— The  Advertis 

Nursery,  Florist,  or  Market  Gardener's  Bus 


thorough  prac- 

-R.  S.rPosr&'ffice' 


w^^ 


pledge  of  Forcing 


Camellias,  A! ,  . 

Plant  Stock  for  Sale  to  the  Trade.    To  live  on  the  premises.— Address 
wages  required  and  references,  to  J. 


in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages  require! 
MEREDITH,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  I 


WANTED,    an  energetic  YOUNG  MAN,  to   Grow 
Roses  and  other  Plants  for  Market  and  Exhibilion.-Statc 
wages  required,  previous  employment.  Sic,  to  THO.MAS  S.  WARE, 

To  Under  Gardeners. 

WANTED,    an    APPRENTICE.-Board,    Lodging, 
&c.,  found.     A  good  chance  for  a  respectable  voung  Man.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  P.,  Post  Office,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 


WANTEI 
One  havi 


preferred.    Applic 

ed'-THO^MAs''KE 

,TevT"A 

D^&.???ur?e=r?.: 

\^ ANTED,   a  SHOPMAN, 

W     Must  be  experienced,  and  quic 

in  a  London  House. - 
k  at  Counter  work.     Situation 

rience  and  wage?  required,  to 

■T^ANTED, 

VV     to  tend    P 
experience,  wages 

Pigman. 

a  steady,  experienced  Ma 

ze  Stock   and  exhibits-Apply 

n,  accustomed 
'{ia';irke"t"^  ■ 

WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and  BAILIFF),  of  various  qualifications,  recommended  to 
Gentlemen.— Further  particulars  given  on  application  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 
HENDERSON  AND  SON,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  14  years  in 
first-class  places  ;  can  be  highly  recommended.-J.  M.,  Mr.  Wm. 
King's,  High  Street  Nurseries.  Lincoln 


G 


ARDENER  (Head).-  Age  30,  married  ;  thoroughly 
practical:  has  lived  in  first-class  establishments.  Terms  /^ 
nnum,  with  house— Y.  Z.,  32,  New  Street,  St- John's  Wood,  N.W. 


G^ 


G 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  47,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  both  the  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines,  Peaches, 
ns,  and  Cucumbers,  the  Culture  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
ihe  Management  of  Flower  and    Kitchen   Gardens.     Unexcep- 


/^ARDENER    (Head),  to   any   Lady   or    Gentleman 

Good    references    to    character    and    ability.^A.    B.,      Post     Office, 


G^ 


RDENER   (Head), 


any   Lady  or  Gentleman 


Greenhouse  Plants, 
well  understands  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  also  Din  •■     " 

Can    be    highly    recommended.      Nine 
54,  North  Street,  Edgware  Road,  London, 


r-table  Decorations,  &c.- 


G ARDENER    (Head).— Has    a    thorough    practical 
knowledge  of  tne  profession,  including  the  Culture  of  Pines 
Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;    has 

Eridgc  Castle,    and    other  hrst-class  Establishments.    Can  produce 

skill.— I.  W.,Ashburnham  Park  Nurserji.  King's  Road,  cfelsea,  S.W. 


GARDENER.— Practically  acquainted  with  all  the 
branches  of  Gardening,  and  the  Growing  of  all  kinds  of  Hot- 
house and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Orchids. 
Good  character.— W.  C,  Post  Office,  Chudleigh.  Devon. 


GARDENER. — .'\ge  35,  single;  scientific  and  practical, 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Culture  and  Propagation  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  of  every  description  ;  also  of  Botany  and 
the  Seed  Trade.  Can  speak  and  Correspond  in  English,  French,  and 
German.     A  situation  Abroad  or  as  Collector  preferred.  —  G.  E.,  Kew 


/^;i. ARDENER  (Under).  -Age  18  ;  three  years'  e.\peri- 

VT  ence  in  Forcing  Houses.     Good  character.— A.  V.,  31,  Lower 

William  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


I  ARDENER  (UNDER).—Age  22;  four  years  experience 

<    in  a  Nobleman's  Garden.     Can  be  highly  recommended,-G.  H., 
iburnham  Park  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


ARDENER  (Under)   in  a   Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Family.— .A  steady,  intelligent  young  Man,  who  has  had 


GARDENER  (Under),  wishes  to  improve.— Age  24, 
respectable ;  has  been  in  a  Garden  two  years.     Good  character 
from  last  employer.— Full  particulars  to  W'.  S.,  Mr.  Starnes,  Grocer, 


GARDENER  (Second,  or  Improver),  in  the  Houses, 
or  partly  so,  preferred.— Age  20  ;    first-class 
Mr.  Child's,  Blenheim  Nursery,  Rye  Lane,  " ' 


,  Peckham,S.E- 


FOREM.^N.  —  Has  had  the  best  ot  practice  lor 
upwards  of  to  years  in  all  departments  of  Gardening  ;  lived  last 
at  one  of  the  largest  and  best  kept  Noblemen's  seats  in  tne  kingdom. 
First-class  testimonials  for  the  above  period — I.  B.,  22,  Peploe  street, 
Bishop's  Fields,  Chester. ^ 

FOREMAN  (or  Second),  in  a  Gentleman's  Establish- 
ment.—Age  22,  single ;  understands  Forcing,  Stove  and  Green- 
house, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— 
W.  M.,  Post  Office,  Blue  Fits,  near  Manchester. 


PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR  and  FORE- 
MAN.—Long  practice  in  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  Propagating, 
Grafting,  and  Plant  Growing.- Apply,  for  terms,  &c.,  to  L  C,  24, 
Brewer  Street.  Piralico.  London,  S  W 


PROPAGATOR  and  PLANT  GROWER,  either  in  a 
Nursery  or  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— A  young  Man  ;  has  a  very 
good    practical    knowledge    of  all  the  best   Plants  now  cultivated. 


kinds.  —  HORTUS, 


IMPROVER.— Wants  a  better  knowledge  of  Garden- 
ing.     No  objection  to  small  place  or  Premium.— A.,  8,  Brown 


'MPROVER,    in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— Age 

-  Protestant.     Can  be  recommended.     Please  state  terms. - 
'aringslown,  Lurgan,  County  Down,  Ireland. 


MPROVER,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
'ng  himself— Age  so;  six  years'  character  from  present 
-State    wages    to    C.    D.,    23,  Brighton  Terrace,   Brixton 


TMPR 


To  Nurserymen. 

IMPROVER.— .Age  17,  active  and  intelligent ;  has  had 
three  years'    practice    in    the    Houses— C.    G.,  The    Gardens. 
Cholderton  'House,  Salisbury- 


WANTED,  by  TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  a  SITUATION 
in  a  NURSERY  or  Gentleman's  GARDEN— Five  years'  good 
character.      Age  iQ.— H.    R.   B.,  6,    High    Street,    Portland    Town, 


-A.    H.,  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  : 
238,  High  Holborn   London,  W.C. _^^_^ 

nbARM  BAILIFF,  at  Michaelmas  next.  —  Ag 
X,  married :  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of 
Heavy,  and  Mixed  Soils,  also  Breeding.  Rearing,  and  Fcec 
kinds  of  Stock,  Land  and  Timber  Measuring,  Bu-lding,  Prainir 
and  is  a  good  Accountant.  Twenty  years' practical  experience 
most  approved  system  of  Norfolk  Farmmg.  Wife  can  Ma 
Dairy  and  Poultry  if  required  Excellent  character.— A.  B.  ( 
Caledonian  Road,  Islington,  London,  N. 


i87i.] 
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For  Sowing  on  tlie  Stubbles. 

NEW  SEEDS  at  MODERATE  PRICES. 


UTTONS'    IMPROVED    ITALIAN   RYE-GRASS, 

TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM, 
[USTARD,       I       RAPE,         I       BROMUS  SCHRCEDERII, 
SUTTONS'  SHORT-TOP  SIX-WEEKS  TURNIP, 
HARDY  GREEN   ROUND  TURNIP. 

r  bushel,  cwt.,  and  quarter  (including  Free  Delivery 
Railway  Station),  may  be  had  on  application. 


Lowest  pric 
SUTTON 


I  Estal 


imSfK  PRIZK  MEDAL  GRASS  SEEDS, 

^S*^  lor  PRESENT  SOWING, 

upplied  to  H.M.  THE  guEEK,  H.R.H.  the  PHttJC: 


For  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 
Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  soils. 
For  LIGHT  SOILS       1 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS   J-    271.  to  31  J.  M.  per  acre. 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      J 

CARTER'S    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   for    RENEWING    an 
IMPROVING  OLD  GRASS  LANDS  (to  be  sown  after  the  Ha 
crop  is  rcmovedl.     Per  cwt.,  80s. ;  lb.,  9^.  ;  per  acre,  4s.  to  Ss.  6d. 
TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM..  1  5.      . 
MUSTARD     ..1    Lowest  price        K   .  '"^^^1 


AM  Seeds  Carriage  Free  :  5  per  c 


allowed  for  cash. 


NITROPHOSPHATE. 


REES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeicd  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 

Government  Guano;    it  contains  21  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phospht 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.     See  reports  of 
Voelclier,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way.  Mr.  Ugston.  and  Mr.  Sib 
Delivered  in  2  cwt  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  s^.>,, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 


MR.  JAMES  FRASER  (of  the  late  Firm  ol 
J.  &  I.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  RuaJ),  undertakes  HORTICUL 
TURAL  VALUATIONS  of  every  description,  SALES  by 
AUCTION,  &c,-Mavlands  Farm,  Romford,  Essex,  E. 


WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  a  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  to  comprise  from  400  to  700  Acres  of  Land  and  a 
Mansion  of  the  first  class,  with  suitable  Offices,  Stabling,  &c.,  within 
4omilcsof  the  Metropolis.  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  or 
Bucks,  preferred.     Particulars  may  be  sent  to 

Messrs.  VIGERS,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 


E.G., 


Dagenbam  and  Barking. 

fpo  BE   LET,  at   Michaelmas  ne.xt   (\\ 

J-    immediately  on  the  present  Crops  being  cleared),  all  that  valual 
MARKET     GARDEN      FARM,    containing    about    303     Acres 
exceedingly  fine    Early   Garden  Ground,  Arable   and    Pasture  Lar 
known   as    VALLANCE,    GALLANCE,  and    WARREN     HOUSE 
FARMS,  together  with  the  Manor  House,  Bailiff's  " 
Farm  Buildings,  situate  within  2  miles  of  the 


Id  about  9  miles  Irom  London.     1-orter 
Messrs.  CLUTTON,  9,  Whitehall  Pla. 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Otbers. 

rpo    BE    DISPOSED   OF,     by    Private     Treaty,    the 
X    LEASES,  with    possession,    of  the  old    established  and  well 


>ttages  in 


NURSEfilES, 
c.  with  Seed  Shop  an 
Greenhouses  ant 


cropped   with    first.class   1 


The  whole  to  be  sold  a 


MORRIS,  Auctic 


?&:^^ 


Leytt 


PROTHEROE 


To  Gardeners  and  Otbers. 
""PO  BE  SOLD,  or  LEASED  for  a  term  of  Years, 

J-    advantageous  terms,    the    OSBORNE    PARK    NURSER; 
close  to  Potter's  Ear  Station,   Great   Northern  Railway,  where  Coals 
are  delivered  direct  from  the  North,  and  easy  of  access  to  C 
Garden  Market,     The  Nursery  occupies  about  2  acres  of  ground,  on 
the  high  road,  and  contains  a  Dwelling  House,  Foreman's  Cottage, 
Stable,  Sheds,  and  15  Glass  Houses,  htted  up  with  Hot-water  Boilers 


Mrs.  Huxtable,  2,  Carthusian  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Important  Sale  of  Com  Crops. 

BLOUNT'S ANUSWLET  DEWS  FARMS.SAWBRIDGEWORTH 
HERTS. 

W  O  R  D  E  R    has    been  favoured    vvitl: 

ns  from  John  Prcut,  Esq..  the  Proprietor,  to  SELL 
on  the  premises,  on  -TUESDAY,  August 
CNCcllcnt  GROWING  CROPS  of  CORN 
340  Acres,  with  the  whole  of  the  Straw,  comprising  153  Acl 
Wheat,  98  Acres  of  Barley,  54  Acres  of  Winter  Beans,  and  36  Acres 
of  Beans  and  Oats.  The  abundant  second  cut  of  Clover  and  Sainfoin 
5  Stacks  of  capital  SAINFOIN  and  CLOVER 
out  220  loads,  and  about  250  qr.  of  OLD  RED 


G.i 

by   AU( 


ifXv,    COI,L„.„..,S    -UOUl    2^1 

wheJat. 

The  Crops  may  be  viewed 
where  Luncneon  will  be 


:  Sale. 


I  be  provid 
■  be  had  of 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 


M 


HYACINTHS.  TULIPS.  CROCUS'ES,  NA'RcJiSSUS, 
and  SNOWDROPS,  from  several  well-known  Bulb  Farms  in  Holland. 
Lotted  to  suit  the  Trade. 


Imported  Orcblds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  orecisely,  nearly 
200  imported  plants  of  PHAL.ENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  many  of 
them  superb  plants,  with  leaves  3  to  4  inches  broad,  and  a  foot  to 
18  inches  long  :  also  of  CATTLEYA  DOWIANA.  VANDA  LOWII 
(in  good  conditionj,  and  the  extremely  rare  and  handsome  ANSELLIA 
PLANTII  ;  some  of  the  finest  masses  ever  imported  of  EPIDEN- 
DRUM  BICORNUTUM,  and  other  imported  ORCHIDS. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Highly  Important  Sale 

\TED  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS  formed 
by  S.   RUCKER.  Esq.,  at  WANDSWORTH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  have  purchased  the  entire 
COLLECTION,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY.  August  22  and  23,  at  haJf-past  12  o'CIock  precisely 
each  day,  the  second  portion  of  the  above  magnificent  lot  of  Plants, 


Cymbidium  eburneum,  true,  best 

Odontoglossum    Alexandrae,    fine 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum  mujus 
Colax  jugosa,  very  rare 
Lycaste  Skinner!  alba,  true 
Masdcvallias,  of  sorts 
Sophronites        grandiflora,        fine 

Pleione   lagcnaria,  and  maculata, 

>Erides  Lobbii,  fine  plant 

variety,  from  Borneo 
Dendrobium  Wardi 

„  nodatum,  finest  plant 


Phalaenopsis 


um  guttatum  Holfordi 


lomings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M-!;^ 


Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes'  Herd. 

IVESTLAND.   COUNTY  MEATH,  IRELAND. 

R.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

serve,  on  WEDNESDAY',  August  23,  at  i  o'clock, 
t  Westland,  near  Kells.  Ireland,  the  old-established  and  verj' 
elebratcd  HERD  of  SHORTHORNS  bred  by  the  late  Thos.  Barnes. 
Isq.,  whose  well-known  judgment  has  brought  the  Stock  to  very  great 
criection      It  was  founded   nearly  30  yfears  ago  with  two  Cows  of  the 

■ere  added  Bright  Eyes,  descended,  through  Mr.  Lawson's  Herd, 
rom  Mr.  Mason's  stock;  and  Sweetbrier,  of  Mr.  R.  Booth's  famous 
sabella  tribe.  Bulls  were,  from  the  first,  hired  from  Mr.  John  and 
Ir.  R.  Booth's  Herds  at  Killerby  and  Warlaby.  The  Herd.conse- 
uenlly.  is  not  only  very  deeply  in-bred  to  the  best  of  Booth  blood,  but 


Westland,  near  KeUs,  County  Meath,  Ireland. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
UNRESERVED  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY.  August  23 
(immediately  after  the  Sale  ot  the  late  Mr  Barnes' Herd),  the  small, 
select  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTPIORNS,  bred  by  and  the 
property  of  R.  W.  Reynell,  Esq.,  of  Killynon,  Killucan.  County  West- 
mcalh.  it  numbers  about  Thirty  Head,  bred  from  two  tribes— the 
Fairy  Queen,  descended  from  Stock  bought  by  Mr.  Holmes  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Chilton,  in  1829  (whence  the  Oxford  tribe  came),  and  the 
Pauline  family,  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  from  Mr.  Whitaker, 
of  Burley.  The  Bulls  used  have  been  of  the  best  blood  at  Westland, 
Duke  of  Leinster  (17,724),  Royal  Prince  (27,384),  and  Lord  Spencer 
(26.738)  being  the  latest  sires. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  REYNELL, 
Killynon,  Killucan;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place. 
London,  W. 


M 


Castle  Grove,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

i.     JOHN     THORNTON      will      SELL     by 

UNRESERVED  AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY.  August  25.  at 
Castle  Grove.  Letterkenny,  Ireland,  the  ENTIREand  VALUABLE 
HERD  of  FIRST-CLASS  SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  J.  G. 
Grove.  Esq.  It  numbers  about  50  head  of  Bulls.  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  celebrated  Fame  by  Raspberry  tribe,  bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Booth.  The  others  comprise  several  old 
Shorthorn  families,  which  have  been  crossed  with  Mr.  Booth's  bulls  for 
a   great   number  of  years,  no  less   than   11   first-class   animals  from 

Mr^J'ro\ 


1  service  at  Castle  Grove. 


,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  1 


Place,  London,  ' 


Buckland,  near  Faringdon. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SOUTHDOWNS. 

MR.    STRAFFORD    has     receive 
announce    that    the    ANNUAL     SAL 
PURE-BRED    SOUTHDOWN    SHEEP,    belonging  to  Sir  William 
Throckmorton,  Bart.,  will  take  place  at  Buckland,    near  Faringdc 
on    FRIDAY,    August   25   next,    when   80   lull  "     "    " 


^hich  \ 


lams  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Wolverhampton. 

Catalogues,   with   particulars,   may  be   had    > 
;E0.  T.  WILLIA^fS.    at    Buckland,  near    Fe 


Brailes    House,    Shipston-on-Stour. 

IMPORTANT  SALEofSHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructious  from  Henry  J.  Sheldon,  Esq..  of  Braile: 
House.  Warwickshire,  to  fix  the  FOURTH  BIENNIAL  SALE  o 
PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  for  THURSDAY.  September  21 
which  will  consist  of  about  45  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heilers,  chiefly  o 
Kirklevlngton  and  Fawsley  blood.  The  Sire  now  in  service  is  th. 
i8th  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,995),  bred  at  Holker  from  this  justly  renowned 
tribe  of  Shorthorns. 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  other  particulars,  will  shortly 


.^».    ....PORTANT  SALEofSHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY, September  2? 
next,  the  extensive  and  valuable  HERD  of  PURE  SHORtHORNS, 
bred  by  and  the  propertv  of  Mr.  Ladds,  of  Ellington,  which  numbers 
about  100  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers;  prominent  amongsl 
them  will  be  found  several  fine  specimens  from  Red  Duchess  and 
Princess,  bred  by  Mr  Chrisp  ;  lacinlha,  by  Mr.  Bcaslcy ;  Farewell  and 

Marquis  of  Exeter,  Mr.* Robinson,  and 


'ark,  Revesby  Abbey,  and  latterly, 
.red  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshi 
'enrhyn's,  and  2d  Earl  of  Barring 
ame  famed  line  of  blood  :  the  two 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  wil 
iariiculars  given  in  future  advertis 

London  :   13,  Euston  Square,  Au| 


1  Farnley  Hall,  Cobhai 
I  Barrington  ist  (14.223,, 
ey   (25.421),   from    Lord 


rHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  bv  Special  Acts  of  PARLrAMENT.) 
DRAINAGE.  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 


I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

GranvillcR.H.Somerset>sq.,Q.C. 

Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 

Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 
1      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


of  Agriculi 
Farm  Buildings,  to  tl 
the  Clergy  in  respeci 
Tenants  may,  wit' 


.e  Lands. 


the 


necessary  Improvements  i 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  W^orks  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,   Esq..   Managing    Director,    No,    i.  Great    George    Street, 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

IHE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT_COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  j' 


Chapman,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
orge  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 


Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 


I  Landowners  who  prefer 
nt  with  their  Landlords, 
nay  be  charged  upon  the 


itigation  of  title  necessary,  and 
UTILISATION  of  SI 
arrangements  will  be  made  wi 
s,  and  others,  for  undertaking  \ 
,ith  all  Works  incidental  ther 


L  sum  in  gross, 


/1ENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
\J  Limited. 

ChairtnaH— John  Hegan,  Esq. 
A^eitt  in  the  Ref>uhlic~Y.,  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Siiperintcndint—\\l\-\.\.KU  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fi. 
The  Directors  offer,  on  advajitageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  as 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  tojoo  ACRES  each, 
of  the  COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.  Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laid 
out  at  various  points  on  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secured 
and  facilitate  the 
ons  on  the  Central 


ire  l?ieTeircl 

;  Railway,  and  adapted  for  immediate 


reach  of  tfe^S 
way,  and  adapted  lor  immediate  cultivation, 
cufarsmay  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compai 


London-^5,  Patmerslo'n  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Str 
Buenos  Ayres~87,  Callc  de  la  Rcconquista; 
Rosario — Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
Where    the  Sur\'eys    of  the  Land    (about  1,000.000  Acres), 
with  the  Plans  of  tne  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  ins 
_  GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Se< 
"shopsgate  Stre 


E.G.; 


E.G. 


to  Competi 


COLL 


x&mS^i 


_    _  _  having  a  First-class  Ccrtil 

idge  Middle  Class  Examinations. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
RESIDENCE  COMMENCES  on  TUESDAY,  August 


B', 


DAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  August  15.  16,  17,  and  18,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  SIX  HUlfDRED  and  FIFTY-FIVE 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.    Three  Hundred  Horses  aie  entered. 

Admission  ;  On  Tuesday,  ss.  ;  Wednesday,  25.  M.  ;  Thursday  and 
Friday, 


WIRRAL  AGRICULTUR,\L  SOCIETY.-The 
ANNUAL  SHOW  of  HORSES,  HORNED  STOCK, 
SHF.EP.  PIGS,  POULTRY,  DOGS,  IMPLEMENTS,  &c.,  will  be 
held  at  Birkenhead,  on  AUGUST  30.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUG.  8. 

Further  particulars.  Schedules,  &c.,  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
WM.  HENDERSON,  Jun.,  2,  Market  Cross,  Birkenhead. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1871. 

HOW  is  the  farmer  of  300  acres  of  land  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  steam  culti- 
vation ?  The  large  number  of  farms  of  such  a  size, 
and  less,  renders  this  one  of  the  most  momentous 
questions  of  the  day.  No  one  now  denies  the 
complete  success  of  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  cultivation  of  extensive  farms,  but  when  we 
consider  the  case  of  small  occupations,  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  purchase  the  most 
effective  and  economic  apparatus  is  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  farmer's  means.  The  direct 
system  of  working  cuUivating  implements  by 
means  of  engines  on  both  headlands,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  method  per  acre,  when 
there  is  sufficient  work  to  be  done.  This  is, 
however,  precisely  the  difficulty  which  meets 
the  occupier  of  300  acres,  or  less.  He  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages of  steam  cultivation,  or  to  one  of  the 
following  alternatives  —  he  may  hire,  or 
he  must  purchase.  Mr.  BULSTRODE,  near 
Maidenhead,  has  recently  discussed  this  difficult 
question  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary,  in  which 
the  subject  is  handled  with  clearness   and  strong 
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sense.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Bulstrode,  the  small 
farmer  "  is  willing  to  risk  the  chances  of  hiring, 
he  will  probably  see  at  once  that  the  powerful 
double-engine  tackle  will  satisfy  his  requirements, 
but  if  he  realises  and  appreciates  the  danger,  the 
difficulty  and  the  costliness  of  this  course,  and 
the  great  importance  of  having  a  set  of  machinery 
constantly  at  his  command,  he  will  also  see  that 
this  grand  apparatus  is  totally  unsuited  to  his 
■burse." 

We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  Hii  ing 
versus  Purchasing  to  be  so  summarily  settled  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  real  annoyance  in  the 
former  method  consists  in  having  to  wait  the 
conveniences  of  the  contractor.  Thus  there  is 
constant  risk  of  losing  the  great  advantage  of 
having  the  land  worked  at  the  right  season,  a 
risk  which  is  magnified  by  the  simultaneous 
requirements  of  every  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is  the  great  difficulty  to  be  met  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  steam  cultivating  companies, 
although  it  is  one  which  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  overcome  by  a  sufficient  "  rolling  stock,"  and 
by  the  encouragement  of  an  accommodating 
spirit  among  those  who  employ  the  apparatus. 
"  First  come  first  served,"  is  a  fair  maxim,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  company  would  be  wise  to 
remember  that  a  customer,  who  has  suffered  from 
delay  at  one  period  of  the  year,  should  be 
promptly  attended  to  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  farmer  of  some  300  acres  of  land,  who  has 
resolved  to  purchase  rather  than  to  hire,  will 
have  to  consider  what  is  the  most  suitable  appa- 
ratus for  his  purpose.  He  will  probably  conclude 
that  the  double-engine  system,  involving  an  out- 
lay of  something  like  £\yxi,  is  beyond  his  reach, 
and  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  some  one  of  the 
single-engine  systems  now  before  the  public. 
The  engine  being  in  such  cases  always  a  most 
considerable  part  of  the  purchase,  he  will  soon 
find  that  one  of  the  principal  questions  is, 
whether  he  should  invest  in  a  complete  set  of 
tackle,  including  an  engine  specially  fitted  up 
with  self-propelling  gear,  "  and  carrying  with  it 
many  cumbersome  appendages  "  necessary  for 
the  direct  system  of  steam-cultivation ;  or, 
whether  he  should  adopt  the  roundabout  system 
with  a  common  lo-horse  power  farm  engine. 

"This,"  says  Mr.  Bulstrode,  "brings  the  question 
witliin  very  narrow  limits  :  the  decision  lies  between  the 
roundabout  system  with  separate  windlass  and  (say)  a 
lo-horse  power  engine,  and  the  direct  system  with  8,  10, 
and  i2-horse  power  engine,  double  drum,  and  disc  anchor. 

"I  fully  allow  the  advantages  of  the  direct  system,  in 
its  economy  of  power  and  labour,  and  therefore  of  time 
and  money,  under  favourable  circumstances ;  but  we  must 
not  forget   that  it   has  also   many   disadvantages. 


engine  must  of  necessity  be  self-propelling,  and  also  carry 
with  it  many  cumbersome  appendages,  even  when  em- 
ployed at  other  ordinary  work,  such  as  threshing,  &c.  ;  nor 
is  its  disadvantage  in  first  cost  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  300-acre  tenant-farmer.  Contrast  this  with  the 
roundabout  system,  in  which  the  common  farm-engine 
is  available  at  all  times  for  threshing,  chaff-cutting, 
root-cutting,  grinding,  &c.,  without  any  extra  weight  or 
complex  appendages,  in  which  the  water  has  only  to  be 
carted  to  some  conveniently-selected  spot,  or  may 
sometimes  be  pumped  from  an  adjoining  ditch  or  tank 
to  which  the  rope  can  be  laid  to  suit  any  irregularities  of 
surface  or  boundary,  and  in  which  the  first  cost  is  at  all 
events  no  small  point  in  its  favour. 

"  There  is  in  this,  as  in  most  matters  of  dispute,  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  two  systems  are  quite 
distinct.  We  cannot  choose  any  golden  mean,  but  must 
either  choose  one  or  other,  or  reject  both  ;  and  therefore 
can  come  but  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  results  of  the 
great  trials  of  1871  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
although  for  very  large  fanns  the  double-engine  direct 
system  is  unrivalled,  it  is  also  true  that  for  the  ordinary 
English  farmer,  holding  some  300  acres,  the  roundabout 
system  is  the  simplest,  the  most  economical  and  the 
best." 

We  have  pleasure  in  giving,  prominence  to 
Mr.  BuLSTRODE's  Very  practical  remarks,  and 
although  we  consider  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  dogmatic  teaching  as  to  the  best  method  of 
applying  steam  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  we  arc 
sure  that  the  above  opinions  are  applicable  to  a 
very  considerable  number  of  cases. 

The    Mark   Lane    markets   were    closed    on 

Monday.  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  small  show  of 
English  Wheat,    transactions  in  all  descriptions  were 

restricted,    and  prices   easier   in   some   instances. 

Trade  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday 
was  not  so  good  as  in  the  previous  week,  but  prices 
were  not  much  reduced  ;  on  Thursday  there  was  an 
active  demand,  at  fully  Monday's  quotations. 

The  autumn  session  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  will  commence  on  Monday.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  this 
institution,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-rated,  if  its  governors  continue  to  act  up  t( 
sound  principle  of  Science  with    Practice.     It  v 


small  proof  of  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  College 
Council  that  they  have  advertised  in  the  Times^  and 
other  leading  newspapers,  six  scholarships,  each  of  the 
annual  value  of  £i,0,  open  to  competition  to  all 
students  having  a  first-class  certificate  in  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  middle-class  examinations.  .Such  prizes, 
offered  by  an  institution  but  recently  emerged  from 
pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  attendant  on  its  estab- 
lishment, plainly  indicate  the  intention  of  the  autho- 
there,  to  give  back  to  the  public  those  advantages 
which  public  support  have  conferred  upon  them.  Let 
he  Public  support  the  Agricultural  College,  and  we 
plainly  see  that  the  College  will  not  forget  its  duties  as 
tre  of  educational  light,  and  a  nursing  mother  of 
industry  and  worth. 

—  We  have  received  from  "  F.  P."  a  further  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  the  Romford  Sewage,  in 
hich  exception  is  taken  to  the  "  brandy-and-water  " 
mile  employed  by  Mr.  Hope  at  p.  988  : — 
"  It  must  be  obvious   that   there  is  no  similarity  of 
position  between  the  consumer  of  brandy  and  the  con- 
r  of  sewage,  for  whilst  one  has  the  power  of  mixing 
■  to  any  degree  or  of  taking  the  spirit  in  its  raw  state, 
ther  is  quite  unable  to  '  eliminate  '  from  the  sewage 
the  water   which  he    inay    consider   to  be   superfluous, 
excepting  through  the  lands  and  the  crops.     The  man 
.vho  takes  sufficient  brandy,  with  either  very  little  water, 
3r  with  no  water  at  all,  will  become  intoxicated  ;  but  he 
,vho  greatly  dilutes  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  will  suffer 
no  inconvenience  because  of  the  prolongation  of  the  time 
n  which  he  consumes  the  liquor." 

"  F.  P."  questions  also  whether  the  price  of  brandy 
ivould  be  what  it  is  if  it  were  diluted  by  30  or  40  tirnes 
ts  own  bulk  of  water,  so  that  a  man  need  drink 
40  gall,  of  liquid  to  secure  the  benefit  due  to  i  gall,  of 
pirit.  But  the  discussion  has,  it  appears  to  us,  been 
ilready  excessively  prolonged. 

The  foUowingimportant  letter  upon  the  Water 

Supply  of  London,  signed  "Lechlade,"  and  therefore 
probably  from  a  resident  in  the  locality  of  which  he 
ts,  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  4th  inst.  : — 
Water  supply  to  our  towns  is  a  subject  which,  before 
long,  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
England  ;  and  the  question  which  it  involves  will  be  best 
solved  by  dividing  the  country  into  water  districts,  and 
distributing  to  each  the  share'  which  fairly  belongs  toil, 
without  trenching  upon  the  property  of  its  neighbours. 
Scotland  draws  her  supply  from  the  lochs.  The  600 
square  miles  of  hills  facing  the  Atlantic  are  ample  for  the 
s  of  our  manufacturing  districts.  The  valley  of  the 
Thames  can  be  shown  to  possess  an  abundance  of  water 
meet  the  demands  of  its  occupants.  What  concerns 
is  the  supply  for  London  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
inhabitants  should  submit  to  a  monopoly  which  limits 
amount  and  raises  the  price  of  an  article  which  ought 
to  be  brought  almost  free  of  charge  to  their  doors. 
If  the  subject  is  viewed  in  detail,  all  difficulties 
■■■  vanish  ;  the  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  I  confine 
remarks  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Thames 
alcove  Oxford,  because  from  the  character  of  its  soil, 
the  heaviest  clay  we  know  of  it  appears  as  if  intended  by 
Nature  as  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  its  lower  and  more 
lous  districts.  The  watershed  of  the  Thames  above 
Oxford  is  875  square  miles,  the  recipient  of  12  streams; 
rainfall  may  be  taken  at  28  inches,  allowing  for  losses, 
tural  and  artificial,  leaving  available  9  inches.  Its  area 
the  west  is  74  square  miles,  to  the  north  is  678,  to  the 
south  is  123  ;  the  watershed  of  290  square  miles,  at  9  inches 
infall,  will  supply  30  gallons  per  head  to  3,250,000 
ins.  The  other  300  square  miles  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose ;  the  remaining  260  square  miles 
nearly  so.  The  flow  of  water  through  Lechlade  Bridge  is 
from  200,000,000  to  300,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  more 
than  twice  the  amount  required  for  the  consumption  of 
London  ;  to  this  must  be  added  what  is  drawn  by  steam 
pumps  from  fuller's  earth,  an  amount  perfectly  incal- 
culable;  one  alone  at  Thames  Head  yields  3,000,000 
gallons  every  24  hours.  In  the  driest  summer  known 
LS  impossible  to  pump  the  well  dry  or  to  reduce 
water  in  it  to  a  less  depth  than  9  feet.  If 
only  three  of  these  streams— the  Colne,  the  Amnoy, 
'  he  Chum— were  directed  to  a  reservoir  of  400  acres, 
9  feet  deep,  it  would  supply  1,000,000  persons,  at  30 
gallons  per  head,  for  one  month.  .Additional  storage  is  a 
mere  matter  of  expense.  The  overflow  ot  the  Thames  can 
always  be  utilised  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
population.  Probably  a  number  of  small  reservoirs  would 
be  best  adapted  to  the  public  convenience.  The  question 
of  cost  has  been  solved  by  a  very  spirited  agriculturist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Farringdon,  who,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate,  constructed  a  reservoir  containing 
8,000,000  gallons  at  a  charge  of  ^8000— that  is,  ^1000 for 
the  stor.age  of  1,000,000  gallons -no  heax'y  outlay  to 
insure  a  constant  supply,  which  could  be  flushed  down  the 
river  by  opening  the  locks  of  a  reservoir,  to  be  refilled  by 
the  influx  of  the  next  flood.  There  is  no  expense  of 
pumping  required,  no  machinery  ;  the  mere  force  of 
gravitation  will  send  the  water  down  stream  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  stopped  in  its  flow  to  London  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  water  companies  ;  a  constant  supply, 
which  ought  to  be  delivered  at  an  almost  nominal  charge 
to  our  urban  districts,  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  share- 
holders. Neither  ought  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
stor.age  of  water  in  agricultural  districts  is  preferable  to 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  with  all  the  unwhole- 
some exhalations  which  taint  their  atmosphere. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  change  which  has  occurred 
in  our  rivers  with  the  improvements  in  agriculture.  LInder 
the  effect  of  steam  ploughing  water  will  sink  through  the 
heavy  clay  lands  into  4-feet  drains  in  seven  minutes  ; 
formeriy  it  was  retained  as  in  a  sponge,  gradually  forced 
its  way  into  a  ditch,  or  yielded  to  the  slower  process  of 
evaporation.  It  now  rushes  to  the  river,  and  is  lost  in 
floods  which  ought   to  be  economised  for  the  benefit  of 


London.  But  however  advantageous  the  process  may  \x 
to  agriculture,  it  is  disastrous  to  the  river.  The  floods 
carry  with  them  large  quantities  of  mud,  to  be  arrested  by 
the  weeds  which  flourish  in  the  absence  of  navigation  ;  in 
time  those  weeds  die  and  sink,  causing  a  silting  of  its  bed, 
which  checks  and  diverts  the  course  of  the  stream.  That 
is  of  small  interest  to  all  but  riparian  proprietors,  but  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  all-important  to  the  population 

■  ■  Nature's  best  purifier  is  the  shingle  at  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  witness  clear  mountain  streams ;  the  accumulation 
of  mud  prevents  the  contact  of  water  with  the  gravel,  the 
bed  constantly  rises,  the  hard  subsoil  upon  which  its 
waters  ought  to  flow  becomes  a  coating  of  deleterious 
matter  affecting  its  quality  as  a  pure  and  wholesome 
beverage.  No  water  is  better  than  the  Thames  when 
filtered  of  its  impurities,  none  better  adapted  to  domestic 
uses  when  it  regains  its  natural  colour  ;  but  the  neglect  of 
the  stream  destroys  its  quantity  and  detracts  from  its 
quality. 

"The  remedy  is  so  obvious,  and  so  cheap,  that  it  is 
marvellous  the  inhabitants  of  London  should  remain  con- 
tented with  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  murmur.  It 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
is  slow  to  act  against  powerful  and  long-standing  abuses. 
"The  case  resolves  into  this — the  formation  of  reser- 
voirs in  the  upper  districts  of  the  Thames  Valley,  at  a  cost 
of  ;£'tooo  for  every  1,000,000  gallons— that  is  the  fixed 
charge  ;  water  bailiffs  to  regulate  the  supply,  and  a  few 
steamers  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Probably, 
after  the  original  outlay  for  storage,  ^^2000  per  annum 
would  cover  every  e.'ipense,  and  insure  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  an  incalculable  supply  of  pure  water  at  an 
infinitesimal  price. 

The  managers  of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking, 

love  to  have  their  work  scrutinised.  In  another  por- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  will  be  found  a  report 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  present  state  of  this  farm,  a 
report  which  must  assist  the  public  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  sewage  may  be 
applied.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  principally  from 
Essex,  have  been  round  the  sewaged  farm,  have  looked 
over  the  hedge,  and  seen  the  benefit  to  a  neighbour 
who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fertilising  flood  ;  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  where  there  was  no 
sewage — where,  from  unskilled  manipulation,  it  had 
missed,  there  was  a  corresponding  failure  in  corn  or 
grass.  Having  established  the  great  fact  that  sew. 
age  is  beneficially  applied  to  our  ordinary  crops, 
the  managers  of  the  Barking  farm  are  endeavouring  to 
unravel  questions  of  detail — as  to  whether,  for  instance, 
narrow  or  broad  beds  are  the  best ;  that  is,  whether 
beds  16  yards  or  50  yards  across  are  the  best.  The 
result  of  the  above  examination  was  so  favourable  to 
wide  beds,  that  even  Mr.  Mechi  was  convinced— much 
modified  his  opinions — and  the  company  pronounced 
in  favour  of  a  considerable  distance  between  "carriers," 
and  beds  50 yards  wide.  Nostatementof  thecommercial 
prosperity  of  the  farm  is  made,  but  this  is,  from  a  national 
point  of  view  at  least,  of  secondary  importance.  If 
whilst  improving  our  rivers,  and  rendering  our  popula- 
tion healthy,  getting  rid  of  disease,  in  fact,  we  can  also 
increase  our  food  supply,  the  work  should  go  on.  And 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  profit  in  sewage  farming  to 
encourage  individual  risk  of  capital  in  it,  the  work 
should  be  done  at  the  public  expense. 

The   WiGTON   Farmers'   Club    submit   the 

papers  which  are  read  before  them  to  a  rough-and- 
ready  criticism,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  on 
those  who  may  be  labouring  for  future  meetings,  has 
at  any  rate  the  effect  of  giving  some  amusement  to 
readers.  At  the  last  meeting  which  we  have  seen 
reported,  Mr.  Grainger  read  a  paper,  advocating, 
among  other  things,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
education.  He  thought  that  young  men  should  be 
taught  to  do,  as  well  as  to  know  when  a  thing  was 
done.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  take  a  farm  and  put  it 
into  good  condition,  if  a  man  had  plenty  ot  money  in 
in  his  pocket,  but  this  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
making  it  pay.  He  thought  every  farmer  ought  to 
learn  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  well,  but  some  mental 
calculation  was  required  also,  in  order  that  a  system  of 
farming  might  not  be  followed  which  did  not  pay. 
After  referring  to  the  probability  of  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  college  for  the  North  of  England,  he 
turned  from  the  question  of  education  to  that  of 
taxation.  He  thought  it  as  much  the  duty  of  farmers 
to  look  after  their  pockets  and  interests  in  that 
line  as  many  others  spoken  of  Thereupon 
ensued  a  discussion;  —  Mr.  Wright  thought  the 
paper  was  very  difficult  to  understand. — Mr.  Hether- 
INGTON  agreed  with  what  was  said  about  having 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  farming. — Mr.  Wright 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  plough 
or  work  ;  they  could  get  men  to  do  that.  What  a 
farmer  wanted  was  a  good  head-piece. — Mr.  McMe- 
CHAN  would  suggest  to  the  Chairman  and  the  meeting 
whether  farmers  were  not  the  "best  abused"  set  of 
men  going.  Almost  every  lecturer  and  speaker  had  a 
fling  at  them,  and  they  were  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
half  a  century  behind  any  other  trade  or  profession, 
whereas  he  believed  the  opposite  was  the  case. — Mr. 
Ross  said,  when  a  lecturer  treated  upon  so  many 
subjects,  it  was  difficult  to  carry  them  all  in  one's 
head,  so  as  to  reply  to  them.  Farmers  had  cer- 
tainly to  direct  their  attention  to  all  kinds  of  tilings, 
vegetables,  animals.  They  had  to  acquire  experi- 
ence, so  that  if  they  looked  at  a  plant  or  field  which 
was  not  doing  well  they  would  know  what  .was  wanted; 
a  man  of  letters  would  not  know  this.    He  thought  the 
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paper  was  very  good,  but  it  embraced  too  many  subjects. 
—The  Chairman  much  approved  of  that  part  of  the 
paper  which  spoke  of  an  agricultural  college.  If  such 
a  thing  were  established  he  should  send  a  son,  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  take  some  action  on  that  ques- 
tion.— Mr.  Wright,  after  some  further  discussion, 
said  he  should  propose  that  the  Club  offer  £s  for  the 
best  plan  of  destroying  the  wireworm. — Mr.  Ross  said 
he  could  tell  him  for  5^/.  It  could  be  kept  down  by 
frequent  ploughing.— Mr.  Norman  doubted  this. 
Farmers  called  almost  everything  which  destroyed  the 
roots  of  plants  wireworms,  whereas  there  were  about 
60  different  kinds  of  worms  of  this  destructive  sort, 
many  of  which  might  be  killed  by  the  soil  being  fre- 
quently disturbed  and  turned  over.  He  thought  the 
best  plan  was  to  roll  the  land  very  hard  with  a  Cam- 
bridge roller.— The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on 
October  17. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the 

columns  of  the  Sydney  Herald,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
loss  incurred  in  that  colony  by  Pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  extent  of  loss  due  to  the  disease  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  following  years : 
—1862,  2,620,383  ;  1863,  2,032,522  ;  1864,  1,294,119. 
So  that  in  two  years  when  this  fatal  disease  was  pre- 
valent the  deaths,  and  sales  to  escape  death,  brought 
down  the  stock  to  less  than  one-half.  In  the  following 
year  the  numbers  rallied  to  1,961,805,  but  ha- 
fallen  again,  and  now  stand  at  1,795,874  :  being  little 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  stock  of  nine  years  ago. 

It  is  worth  while  placing  on  record  a  rec 

decision  in  a  court  of  equity  as  to  the  right  to  Street 
Soil  and  Waste  in  Towns,  when  it  is  not  reserved, 
seeing  that  the  subject  has  some  bearing  on  a  scavenging 
question  in  which  suburban  agriculture  is  interested. 
The  case  is  thus  reported  in  the  Times:— 

"  Beckett,  Bart.,  v.  Borough  of  Leeds. 
"The  question  in  this  case  was  whether  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Leeds  are  entitled  to  the  soil  of  the  streets 
within  the  township  or  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
The  case  was  heard  some  days  ago.  Sir  Richard 
Baggallay,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  North  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs  :  Mr.  Bagshawe  and  Mr.  Graham  Hastings 
for  the  defendant.  The  MASTER  of  the  Rolls  said  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  owner  of  a  house  in  a  street  was 
entitled  to  the  soil  usgue  ad  medium  filum  vice  until  the 
contrary  were  shown.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
reservation  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  in  the  various 
grants  of  sites  for  houses,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary  he  should  hold  that  the  soil  of 
the   streets  was  vested  in   the  owners  of  the  adjacent 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maritzburgh,  South 

Africa,  we  learn  that  the  farmers  have  suffered  and 
are  still  suffering  great  losses  by  the  increased  virulence 
of  the  Lung  Sickness  among  the  cattle,  and  to  add 
to  the  severity  of  the  infliction,  another  fatal  disease, 
known  to  the  Dutch  as  melt-richte,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  in  several  instances  caused  great  loss.  This 
last  disease  proves  rapidly  fatal ;  the  beast  appears 
dull,  and  refuses  to  eat ;  if  watched  closely  his  urine 
will  be  found  bloody,  and  death  generally  ensues 
within  12  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  have  made 
their  appearance.  An  examination  of  the  carcase  will 
show  that  the  fat  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  has  disap- 
peared, and  that  death  has  been  caused  by  violent 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  In  cases  where 
beast  recovers,  large  patches  of  the  hide  fall  off,  a 
the  poor  brute  presents  a  deplorable  appearance.  The 
Dutch  attribute  the  disease  to  extreme  heat. 

It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  the  sensible 

opinion  of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  At  the  Perth  show, 
last  week,  replying  to  a  toast  in  honour  of  that  Society, 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said,  regarding 
the  Wolverhampton  Meeting  : — 

"Although  they  had  16,000  or  20,000  in  their  show  at 
one  time,  they  lost  money  by  it :  but  he  did  not  think  that 
national  associations,  like  the  Royal  Agricultural  or  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  should  mind  a  little  loss  ; 
they  should  rather  consider  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  their  respective  countries.  He 
had  no  patience  with  economy  in  these  annual  showyard 
arrangements,  and  he  asked,  when  you  have  from  ^20,000 
to  j^40,ooo  invested  in  funds,  what  are  you  doing  for  the 
agriculture  of  your  generation  by  investing  that  money  ? 
They  were  living  in  a  time  when  agricultural  progress  was 
advancing  with  more  rapid  strides  than  had  been  known 
in  times  past,  and  he  thought  they  could  not  spend  their 
money  better  than  by  encouraging  the  improvements 
in  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture  at  the  present 
day.  He  instanced  the  case  of  steam  cultivation,  and 
strongly  urged  that  its  merits  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  regardless  of  expense,  and  instanced  the 
example  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  did 
not  spare  money  in  this  matter.  He  was  himself  in 
favour  of  Fowler's  machine,  but  he  was  not  prejudiced  ; 
if  he  could  see  a  better  to-morrow,  he  would  buy  it.  As 
regards  steam  cultivation  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they 
had  men  of  intelligence  determined  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  day,  and  that  a  society  had  been  started 
for  steam  cultivating  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Hints  had 
been  thrown  out  that  this  society  was  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  forward  a  certain  engine,  but  this  he  hoped  was 
not  the  case.  He  had  been  a  steam  cultivator  for  many 
years,  and  there  was  a  steam  cultivating  company  which 
only  the  other  year  had  got  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres  to 
cultivate.     Their  prices  were  moderate  ;  they  could  earn 
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The    following  recommendation   of  English 

Ploughs  for  more  general   use  in  India,  reaches  us 
from  the  Punjaub.     The  writer  says  : — 

"To  show  the  effects  of  deep  ploughing,  I  would 
mention  that  last  September  I  sowed  a  piece  of  land  with 
Carrot  (country)  using  only  half  the  amount  of  seed  the 
zemindars  do.  The  land  had  only  been  ploughed  once 
with  St ATKARTT'S  plough,  and  side  by  side  with  the  land 
I  farmed  was  another  field  of  Carrots,  sowi 
day  as  mine,  but  ploughed  eight  times  with 
native  plough.  My  Carrots  were  ready  for 
a  full  month  before  the  zemindar's  ;  his  v 
across  at  the  head  by  6  inches  long,  m 
8  to  10  inches,  and  many  were  12  and  ev 
across  and  a  foot  long.  A  European  who  rents  lands  in 
these  parts  has  literally  no  reason  to  use  manure  if  he 
will  employ  an  English  plough,  as  at  10  inches  deep  he 
turns  up  maiden  soil :  you  have  only  to  change  your  land 
every  year." 

The    extract    given    in    another    page    from 

Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold's  Lecture  will  be  read  with 
curiosity,  disgust,  or  horror,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  different  people.  The  whole  lecturf 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  July  21. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  risk  exists  to  which 
Dr.  CoBBOLD  directs  attention.  It  is,  however,  we 
think,  remarkable  that  amid  all  the  instances  of 
parasitism  in  connection  with  sewage  irrigation  which 
he  has  quoted  from  the  Punjaub  and  other  distant 
points,  no  mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  sewage  irrigation  has  existed  in  this  country  for 
many  generations  of  men  without  the  consequence 
which  he  anticipates.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, when  inquiring  into  the  relation  of  the  sewage 
meadows  near  Edinburgh  to  the  health  of  that  city, 
elicited  from  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  at  Edinburgh,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
prevalence  of  tapeworm  there,  nor  any  other  disease 
traceable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Craigentinny 
meadows ;  that  there  was  an  active  medical  school, 
which  would  certainly  have  detected  and  carefully 
traced  any  such  diseases,  had  they  existed  ;  that  the 
Craigentinny  meadows  had  been  an  institution  for  150 
years,  and  that  during  all  that  time  Edinburgh  had 
been  fed  on  beef  fattened  after  being  fed  on  sewaged 
grass.  This  is  called  a  "new  danger"  by  the  Food 
Jourital.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  danger,  it  is  at  least  150  years  old,  and 
nothing  has  yet  come  of  it. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
Last  week   we  published   the    general    result   of 
the   Farnley    Hall   sale,  which   was,   on    the    whole, 
successful.     We  append  a  complete  list  of  the  prices 
and  purchasers : — 


Jessy,  both  by  DuKE  OF  Waterloo  (21,616),  and 
daughters  of  Julia,  were  both  bought  by  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan  for  33  and  34  gs.  respectively.  Ducliess  of 
Waterloo,  by  Earl  of  Jersey  (23,838),  and  of  the 
Bates  "  Waterloo  "  tribe,  was  bought  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson 
for  160  gs.  ;  and  Viscomtesse  Jersey,  by  DuKE  OF 
Waterloo,  above  mentioned,  and  another  member 
of  the  "J"  tribe,  was  purchased  at  77  gs.  by 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein.  In  the  bull  sale.  Earl  of 
THE  'Valley  was  sold,  for  35  gs.,  to  Mr.  Danby  ; 
and  Count  Jersey,  by  Duke  of  Waterloo 
(21,616),  was  secured  by  Mr.  Craig,  for  Austra- 
lia, at  57  gs.  The  general  result  of  the  sale  was  as 
follows  : — 


36  head  at     .. 


;£32 


The  subject  of  internal  parasites  must  always 

be  important  to  flockmasters  and  graziers  so  long  as 
liver  fluke,  "  gidd,"  "  measles,"  and  other  well-known 
forms  of  disease  resulting  from  these  mysterious 
creatures,  exist.  It  was  with  some  misgivings,  there- 
fore, that  the  friends  of  sewage  irrigation  heard  that 
Dr.  Cobbold,  the  great  authority  in  this  country  on 
entozoa,  should  have  expressed  a  fear  lest  the  appli- 
cation of  human  excreta  on  land  should  be  followed  by 
the  dissemination  of  germs  of  disease  in  the  form  of 
**  eggs"  of  tapeworms  and  other  low  forms  of  life.  It 
is  with  some  relief  that  we  find  at  least  one  well- 
substantiated  reassuring  case  communicated  to  the 
Romford  sewage  meeting,  by  Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Hope 
fed  an  ox  for  22  months  on  sewage  produce — grass, 
Mangel  Wurzel,  Cabbage-leaves,  and  very  often  the 
rakings  of  grass,  and  the  ox  was  slaughtered,  quite 
recently  "in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Cobbold  and  other 
scientific  men,  and  after  it  had  been  minutely  dissected 
and  examined,  the  united  talent  of  these  gentlemen 
entirely  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  disease  whatever, 
and  Mr.  Hope  was  glad  to  say  Dr.  Cobbold  was 
entirely  converted  to  sewage  irrigation."  We  cannot 
forbear  congratulating  the  promoters  of  sewage  irri- 
gation upon  the  easy  method  they  have  discovered  of 
"  converting"  scientific  men. 

HORSES. 
The  entries  for  the  Birmingham  horse  show  closed 


the  following  satisfactory 


■mvs  aiLd  Heiferi 
Blue  Belle    .. 
a  Belle        .. 
Isabella 
Lady  Valetttuie     ., 

Lady  Fairy.. 
Lady  Beatrice 
Revival 
La  Brillattie 
Lady  Beaujolais    . . 
Flitch  of  Bacon       . . 
Her  Lassie  .. 
Tlwnutale's  Balm . . 
Vervain 
Betty  Bacon 
First  Ducliess 
Lady  Isabella 
Second  Ducliess 
First  Lady  .. 
Second  Lady 
Third  Lady 
Fourth  Lady 
Fifth  Lady.. 
Lady  of  Lome 
Lady  Belle  .. 
Third  Duchess 
Sixth  Lady 
Se-oenth  Lady 

Bulls. 
Lord  Darlington 
Seventh  Lord 

Ninth  Lord 
Tenth  Lord 
Eleventh  Lord  .. 


Purchaser. 


Hunters            '  99 

Hacks,  Roadsters,  and  Cobs          . .         . .  I  65 

Harness  Horses          21 

Ponies 63 

Tandems  and  pairs    . .         . .         . .         . .  15 

Agricultural  Stallions            6 

Other  Agricultural  Horses,  &c 13 


283 


June;  1870 


Feb.,  1870 
Feb-,  1870 
April,  1870 

an.,   187. 

an.,  1871 
Mar.,  1871 


51  Mr.  Metcalf. 
5olMr.  W.  Thomson. 
65 1  Mr.  W.  Thomson. 
41;  Major  Greenwood. 
34  Mr.  Stanton(Canada). 
60  Capt.  R.  E.  Oliver. 

Mr.  Wilcock. 

Mr.  R.  England. 

Captain  Oliver. 

Mr.  G.  Wenrvvorth. 

Mr.Stanton(Canada). 

Mr.  G.  Wentworth. 

Mr.  G.  Wentworth. 

Mr.Stanton(Canada). 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  G,  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Wentworth. 

Mr.  T.  Barber. 

Mr.  Hargreaves. 

Mr.  Wentworth. 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Ellis. 


Mr.  Bates  (butcherl. 
..INot  offered. 
23!Mr.  Wentworth. 
50!  Mr.  Bames(Australia) 
41  Major  Greenwood. 
55  Mr.  Ripley. 
26  Mr.  J.  Shuth. 


Summary  :^ 
28  cows  and  heifers  at  £^6  4 
7  bulls  at ..  ..  54  18 


£i7 


5   =   .£1678   : 


■  percentage  t 


r  money ; 


—  On  Thursday,  the  3d  inst. ,  Mr.  Thornton  dis- 
posed of  a  selection  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns,  bred  and 
owned  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  of  Thicket  Priory, 
near  York.  The  cattle  were  in  low  condition,  and  the 
sale  was  successful.  Business  proceedings  commenced 
with  the  offer  of  yuiiei,  a  very  good  S-year-old  cow, 
by  7TH  Duke  of  York,  and  of  the  "J  "  tribe,  which 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Angerstein  for  65  gs.     Jessica  and 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of 
horses  is  fully  up  to  the  mark,  notwithstanding  the 
striking  out  of  two  or  three  classes  of  agricultural 
horses,    there   being   a  considerable   increase    in    the 

classes  for  hunters.    

POULTRY. 
How  to  Move  a  Silting  Hen. — I  have  moved  over 
20  of  my  sitting  hens  this  season  ;  four  of  them  I 
brought  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  baskets,  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  one  of  them  but  what  took  kindly  to  the 
nest  prepared  for  them.  First  of  all,  I  never  attempt 
to  make  a  change  except  in  the  night,  when  all  is  quiet 
— generally  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  After  preparing 
the  nest  and  placing  the  eggs  in  it,  I  go  for  my  hen, 
being  careful  to  leave  all  gates  and  doors  open  after 
me,  that  my  passage  to  the  nest  may  be  uninterrupted. 
On  reaching  my  hen,  I  place  my  right  hand  under  her 
breast  and  my  left  on  her  back,  to  steady  her,  and 
raise  her  gently  from  where  she  is  sitting ;  and  as 
I  generally  have  a  coat  on  at  that  time,  I  place 
her  head  under  it,  that  she  may  see  nothing 
to  startle  her,  for  I  find  that  once  she  becomes 
aroused  and  begins  the  struggle,  the  game  is  all 
up  for  that  time.  On  reaching  the  nest,  I 
place  her  on  the  eggs,  withdraw  my  hands  from 
back  and  breast,  and  spread  her  legs  so  that 
they  come  on  the  outside  of  the  eggs.  When  they 
feel  the  eggs  under  them,  they  almost  always  settle 
themselves  with  a  satisfied  cluck,  and  I  have  no  further 
trouble  with  them.  Should  they  show  a  little  uneasi- 
ness, I  would  place  something  either  in  front  of  or  over 
the  nest,  and  let  it  be  so  all  the  next  day,  when  they 
will  have  settled  quietly  to  their  work,  and  at  night  the 
things  can  be  removed.  Should  the  hen  in  being 
moved  become  restless  and  frightened,  and  on  being 
placed  on  the  nest  show  evidences  that  she  had  con- 
cluded to  sit  standing  up,  I  would  return  her  imme- 
diately to  her  old  sitting  place,  and  wait  until  the  next 
night  before  repeating  the  experiment.  I  find  that 
a  hen  becomes  aroused,  it  is  no  use  to  try  and 
make  her  sit  by  fastening  her  on  the  nest.  You  will 
only  break  her  from  sitting  entirely,  but  will  be 
very  apt  to  lose  some  of  the  eggs  by  her  tramping 
around  ;  and  it  may  prove  a  costly  experiment.  I  find 
that  patience  and  gentleness  are  great  requisites  while 
among  my  feathered  friends,  and  especially  -with  sitting 
hens.  American  Paper. 
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JiAM  SALES. 
Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke  held  an  important 
Shropshire  sheep  sale  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  when 
122  rams  and  above  400  ewes  were  offered.  The 
ram  sale  commenced  with  Mr.  Lythall's  (Radford 
Hall)  shearlings,  which  realised  an  average  of  £8  lis. 
each,  while  prices  varied  from  54  to  II  gs.,  one  sheep 
letting  for  8  gs.  These  sheep  were  principally  by 
"  Standard  Bearer,"  winner  of  the  1st  prize  at  Oxford, 
and  by  "Southport,"  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr. 
Yates'  16  sheep  averaged  ^^114^.,  and  prices  ranged 
from  54  to  13  gs.  Mr.  Nock,  of  Sutton  Maddock, 
sold  14  sheep  as  follows  : — A  2-shear  prize  sheep  by 
"Mr.  Crane's  ram"  was  bought  by  Mr.  Gaven  for 
;^22  is. ;  a  2-shear,  by  Mr.  Pryce  Bowen's  3d  prize 
Manchester  sheep,  was  sold  for;£'22  \s.,  to  Earl  Ducie; 
a  2-shear  for  15  gs.,  to  Mr.  Stokes;  a  2-shear  for 
18  gs.,  to  Mr.  Gaven  ;  a  shearling  by  "  Patentee  "  by 
"Conservative,"  for  11  gs.,  to  Mr.  R.  Milward  ;  a 
shearling  by  Mr.  Byrd's  '*  Lord  Paramount,"  16  gs., 
Mr.  Milward  ;  and  the  remainder  for  from  6  to  10  gs. 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's  rams  made  from  6  to 
II  gs.,  a  head;  Mrs.  Beach,  The  Hattons,  sold  a 
shearling  for  ^21  to  Mr.  J.  Evans  ;  a  shearling  for  ^(^43 


July  20,  Mr.  \V.  Lane's,  Broadfield,  54  sheep  at 
"/iS  2,r.  kd.  ;  July  21,  Mr.  R.  Game's,  Aldsworth, 
54  sheep  at  /19  is.  id.  ;  July  25,  Mr.  Jas.  Walker's, 
Northleach,  38  sheep  at  ^17  13J.  2d. 

On  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  Villar  sold  Mr.  E.  Handy's 
rams  at  Sierford,  when  50  sheep  made  an  average  of 
;^I2,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  average  of 
2'lo  8.r.  Sd.  of  last  season.  At  Middle  Aston  sale, 
held  at  Hopcrafts  Holt,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.,  58 
shearlings  and  9  old  sheep  brought  an  average  of 
j^io  lis. J  and  the  highest  price,  33  gs.,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Broadfield.  At  Coates,  Cirencester,  on 
Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Howell's  41  rams  were  sold 
by  Messrs.  Moore  c&  Hill  for  an  average  of jfg  12s.  yd. 
Last  year's  average  was  ;^io  i  is.  for  27  sheep. 

Hampshire  Sheep.— M  Down  Farm,  near  Little 
Durnford,  Salisbury,  Mr.  Charles  Waters'  rams  were 
disposed  of  at  satisfactory  prices.  Ram  lambs  brought 
i6i  gs.,  134,  12I,  12,  10,  9,  8,  and  down  to  3  gs.  each. 
Mr.  John  Waters  officiated  as  auctioneer,  and  the  sale 
took  place  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  Bulbridge  ram  lambs,  bred  by  Mr.  Rawlence, 
were  sold  or  let  by  Messrs.  Ewer  &  Winstanley  on 
Wednesday,  2d  inst.  16  ram  lambs  let  at  an  average 
of  ;£'22  per  head,  and  81  lambs  were  sold  at  an  average 


ling  rams  brought  from  ii  to  17  gs.,  while  others 
were  sold  at  5  to  10  gs.  each.  Twenty-two  ram  lambs 
averaged  ^8  os.  %%d.,  and  ranged  as  high  as 
£lT,  2s.  (>d.  Fifty  ewe  lambs  were  disposed  of  at  from 
4IJ.  to  53X.  6d.  per  head. 

Longiuools. — Mr.  T.  Allen's  sale  of  long-wooUed 
rams  was  held  on  Friday,  at  Markshall,  near  Norwich. 
Thtf  ram  lambs  offered  made  from  ^'3  to  ;^3  12s.  each, 
the  shearlings  from  £,<,  to  ^^14  5^.,  and  the  2-shear 
sheep  from  £,^  5J.  to  £^  each.  The  averages  were — 
ram  Iambs,  ^3  5.r.  ^d.  each  ;  shearlings,  £,•]  1 5.;.  9</. 
each  ;  and  2-shears,  ^5  12^.  bd.  each. 


SKIM  CHEESE  MANUFACTURE. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  Butter  Factories  in 
the  States,  vol.  vii.,  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal.) 
We  have  referred  to  the  manufacture  of  "skim 
cheese  "  as  a  part  of  the  butter-factory  system.  We 
have  said  that  the  cream  is  dipped  from  the  milk  while 
it  is  sweet,  and  that  the  latter  then  goes  into  the  milk- 
vats  for  making  *'  skim  cheese." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  at  the  butter  factories 
the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  manipulated  is  usually  much 
'In  making  a 


smaller  than 


the  cheese  facto 


HCVTER    BENEATH. 


to  Mr.  Nock  ;  a  shearling  for  ^^32  to  Captain  Oliver ; 
and  a  shearling  for  ^23  2s.  to  Mr.  Gaven.  Twelve 
shearlings  in  all,  at  an  average  of  ;^I7  14?,  each.  Mr. 
S.  C.  Pilgrim,  Hinckley,  sold  a  sheep  for  10  gs.  to 
Mr.  Gaven.  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon  sold  the  sheep  at  ) 
from  64  to  8^  gs.  each.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  sold  a  \ 
few  at  £,i,  to  /S  each.  Mr.  John  Stubbs  disposed  of 
one  ram  to  Mr.  Yates  for  43  gs.,  and  other  breeders, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  Mr. 
Lort,  Mr.  Cotteridge,  and  Mr.  William  Picken,  sold 
their  sheep  at  from  5  to  as  much  as  8  gs.  a-head.  I 

In  the  ewe  sale  Mr.  Yates,  of  Grindle,  Shiffnal,  sold  j 
yearlings  at  from  50J.  to  55.;.  per  head  ;  Mr.  Pilgrim 
sold  a  pen  of  theaves,  by  Mrs.  Beach's  "Cardinal," 
for  6  gs.  a-head  ;  Mr.  Nock  sold  at  from  by.  to  (As. 
a-head  ;  Mrs.  Beach  at  from  90J.  to  147J.  each  ;  Mr. 
W.  Lort  at  from  58^.  to  70J.  ;  Mr.  G.  Lythall  at  from 
55i.  to  74r.  ;  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  at  from 
92J.  bd.  to  looj.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Lees  at  from  53J.  to  56J. ; 
Mr.  James  Dugdale,  Wroxhall  Abbey,  at  from  44J.  to 
5SJ.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  at  from  74J.  to  75J.  ;  Mr. 
Tolifree  at  from  54J.  to  585.  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Downing  at 
from  47.1.  to  49J.  ;  Mr.  Z.  Walker  at  from  49J.  to  56^.  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilday  at  50J.  per  head. 

On  the  Coiswold  Hills  some  excellent  averages 
have  been  obtained  for  rams.  Messrs.  Acock  & 
Hawks,  in  selling  the  shearlings  of  three  well  known 
flocks  last  month,   obtained  the  following  results : — 


oi  £10  bs.  per  head.  Six  lots  of  2-teeth  rams  were  let 
at  £i'i  lbs.  bd.  per  head,  and  seven  2-teeth  rams  were 
sold,  one  of  which  made  17  gs.  and  the  other  154  gs. 
The  total  sum  realised  was  .,i'l6oo.  The  sale  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

0.\foid  Drnviis. — The  Upper  Winchendon  sale,  in 
which  58  shearlings,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  Mr. 
Treadwell,  were  disposed  of,  came  off  on  Wednesday, 
August  2.  58  shearlings  made  an  average  of 
£l\  bs.  9</.,  and  the  highest  price,  33  gs.,  was  given 
by  Mr.  John  Bryant,  of  Southleigh,  Oxon.  The  sale 
was  very  successful,  and  realised  about  double  that  of 

Mr.  Charles  Howard's  sale  took  place  at  Bidden- 
ham,  Bedford,  on  Thursday,  when  Mr.  H.  Strafford 
submitted  to  auction  about  50  shearling  rams  and  a 
pen  of  older  sheep.  Mr.  Stilgoe  took  the  first  shearling 
put  up,  at  30  gs.,  and  Mr.  Treadwell  the  first  2-shear 
at  26  gs.  Every  sheep  was  sold,  the  average  being 
/'13.  Amongst  the  other  buyers  were  Mr.  Ensor, 
from  Essex  ;  Mr.  Waters,  of  Royston  ;  Mr.  Hicken, 
of  Warwickshire  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Druce,  and  a 
number  of  other  Oxford  Down  flockmasters.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  upwards  of  200  agriculturists 
being  on  the  ground  ;  and  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  master 
of  the  Oakley,  presided  at  the  luncheon. 

Southdffwns. — Mr.  J.  Bushby's  sale  took  place  at 
Angmering  on  Tuesday,  the   1st  inst.     Several  shear- 


fancy  product  it  is  found  advisable  that  the  delivery  of 
milk  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  say  from  300  to 
400  cows.  The  factory  milk-vats  are  all  essentially 
alike  in  form  and  size.  They  hold  from  500  to  600 
gallons. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  heating  apparatus, 
boilers,  steamers,  tanks  for  hot  water,  and  what  is 
termed  "  self-heaters,"  that  is,  with  fire-box  attached 
to,  and  immediately  below,  the  milk-vat.  This  kind 
of  heater  is  very  popular  at  the  butter  factories,  as  it 
consumes  but  little  fuel,  is  easily  managed,  and  does  as 
good  work  as  the  best. 

constructed  separately  from 


The  ordinary  heati 
the  vat,  and  consist^ 


of  wrought- 


pipes. 


screwed 


in  such  a  r 
3t  a  large  : 
and  239). 

Where  a  boiler  and  engine  are  used,  power  is 
afforded  for  driving  the  churns,  and  in  this  respect  this 
system  must  prove  most  convenient.  Still,  as  the 
expense  is  considerably  more  than  for  the  self  heater, 
both  in  the  first  cost  and  for  fuel,  many  prefer  the  latter. 
We  give  figures  of  two  kinds  of  heaters  that  are  very 
largely  in  use  (figs.  234,  236). 

The  factory  vat  (fig.  235)  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  for  farm  dairies  (fig.  236).  The  fire- 
I30X  underneath  (fig.  235)  runs  from  end  to  end.  It  is 
simply  a  copper  cylinder  with  a  jacket  2  inches  or  more 
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from  cylinder  on  lower  side,  so  that  water  surrounds 
the  cylinder  or  fire-box.  This  vat  requires  but  very 
little  fuel.  I  have  one  of  the  farm  vats  upon  my  farm, 
and  my  farmer,  in  summer,  has  done  all  the  work  in 
making  cheese  from  my  dairy  of  30  cows,  using  only 
"a  pan  of  chips,"  say  10  to  12  quarts.  The  pipe  at  A 
hanging  over  the  vat  is  a  movable  syphon  for  drawing 
off  whey.  It  is  represented  with  one  end  inserted  in 
the  tin  strainer,  which  is  also  movable,  or  so  as  to  be 
detached  ;  B  is  the  smoke  pipe. 

The  engraving  fig.  236  represents  the  tin  or  inner 
vat  raised,  and  the  sides  of  the  outer  vat  broken  out  to 
show  the  heater,  and  the  supports  of  the  inner  vat. 

The  outer  vat  is  lined  with  galvanised  sheet-iron  ;  B 
is  the  inner  tin  vat ;  c  the  copper  vat  heater,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  vat,  and  surrounded  by  water 
in  a  semi-cylindrical  jacket  open  at  the  top,  which 
water  also  fills  the  space  between  the  vats  ;  D  is  the 
tank  or  reservoir  for  hot  water,  separate  from  that 
between  the  vats,  and  E  the  copper  heater  for  tank  or 
reservoir  ;  F  smoke-pipe  for  both  vat  and  tank  heaters. 
The  numbers  indicate  the  following  parts  : — I,  faucet 
connecting  water-space  between  the  vats  with  tank  ; 
2,  water-gate  in  outside  vat ;  3,  water-gate  in  tank  ; 
4,  tube  through  which  the  whey  is  drawn  from  the 
strainer  inside  the  inner  vat.  The  strainer  and  whey 
faucet  are  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  above  milk-vat  is  for  farm  dairies.  There  is 
another  door  or  fire-box  at  the  back,  similar  to  that  at 
E,  where  fire  is  made  to  heat  the  water  under  the  vat 
(B),  when  in  place. 

In  making  skim  cheese  the  milk  is  set  at  82°,  and 
sufficient  rennet  added  to  coagulate  it  in  from  40  to  60 
minutes.  It  is  then  cut  in  cheeks  with  a  gang  of  steel 
knives,  the  blades  set  J  inch  apart. 

It  is  now  left  at  rest  for  a  short  time  for  the  curd  to 


of  the  sewage,  and  of  witnessing  for 
mpany 
Mr.  J. 


the  appli 

themselves  its  ettects  upon  tne  crop: 

was  composed  of  the  following  gentle 

Oxiey  Parker,  Mr.    Edgar  Disney,  Major  Bringhi 

the  Hon.   A.   Petre,    Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid,   M.P.  for 


Rochester,  Sir  George  Denys,  Mr.  E.  L.  Denys,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Beadel,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Westhorpe  (WiUingale), 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Mr.  C.  P.  Wood,  Mr.  James  Pertwee 
(Boreham),  Mr.  Edward  Catchpoole  (Peering  Bury), 
and  Mr.  Robert  Page  (Bradwell). 

The  Lodge  Farm  contains  about  218  acres,  and  was 
obtained  by  the  Metropolis  Sewage  and  Essex  Recla- 
mation Company,  in  the  spring  of  lS66.     At  first  one 


mined — scrutinised,  perhaps,  would  be  a  better  word- 
in  every  part,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  all  the 
visitors  was,  as  they  openly  professed,  extremely 
favourable. 

The  crops,  all  round,  bore  the  examination  to  which 
they  were  subjected— an  examination  which  lasted 
nearly  four  hours —remarkably  well,  for  they  were 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  cases  good,  and  in  some  cases 
remarkable,  alike  in  point  of  size  and  colour.  Prior  to 
speaking  of  any  part  of  them  in  detail,  we  will  dispose 
of  two  little  matters  that  arose,  and  that  were  dis- 
cussed with  some  interest,  during  the  inspection.  The 
company  were  shown  a  piece  of  land  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  adjoining  the  sewage  farm.  Naturally,  it  is 
of  a  very  hot  and  stony  character,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  could  probably  not  produce,  as  one  of 
the  visitors  put  it,  food  enough  for  a  goose  per  acre. 
This  year  the  managers  of  the  Lodge  Farm  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Coppin  to  irrigate  it  with  sewage,  and  he  has 
done  so  upon  the  catch-water  system,  that  being,  said 
Mr  Morgan,  the  only  sytem  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  field  on  account  of  its  pecular  formation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  is  now  growing  Rye-grass  very  fairly.  But 
what  struck  most  observers  was  that,  here  and  there, 
there  were  large  patches  almost  entirely  bare.  This 
was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sewage  had  been 
applied  by  a  labourer  not  skilled  in  the  art,  and  it  had 
been  unevenly  distributed.  Where  the  sewage  had 
touched,  there  the  grass  was  strong  and  green  ;  where 
it  had  not  touched,  it  was  weak  and  yellow.  This 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  of 
the  efficiency  of  sewage  when  applied,  at  all  events,  to 
this  particular  sort  of  soil.  So  much  for  the  first 
preliminary  point.  The  next  point  to  which  we  refer 
is  the  question  of  small  versus  large  beds  on  sewage 
farms.       On   this  matter    Mr.    Morgan,    the    present 


-MILLARS    CIRCULATI.-_ 

FOR   FACTORY    MILK-V.\T 
(Coasistine  of  coil  of  gas-pipe  enclosed  in  brii 


Fig.    240,— AMERICAN   FACTORY  CHEESE-PRESSES.  FiG.    24I.— P.\TENT    RATCHET    CHLE^LIRESS   iLREW. 


subside,  when  it  is  further  divided,  the  gang  of  blades 
being  set  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 
It  is  now  gently  lifted  with  the  hands,  and  the  process 
of  breaking  or  subdivision  completed  Then  a  slow 
heat  is  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  mass  ;  the  curd, 
meanwhile,  being  stirred  to  keep  it  from  packing,  until 
a  temperature  of  96°  is  reached.  This  is  the  highest 
heat  to  which  the  curds  are  subjected. 

When  the  curds  have  acquired  a  sufficiently  firm 
consistency,  the  whey  is  drawn,  and  the  curds  thrown 
upon  a  sink  to  drain  and  cool,  after  which  they  may 
be  run  through  a  curd  mill  and  salted,  and  then  put  to 
press. 

The  manufacture  of  skimmed  cheese  is  very  similar 

the  American  process  of  manufacturing  whole-milk 
cheese,  except  tliat  a  lower  heat  is  employed  in 
"scalding,"  and  less  salt  is  used  ;  the  proportion  of  salt 
being  at  the  rate  of  2,!;  to  25  lb.  for  1000  lb.  of  milk. 

The  cheeses  are  made  thin  like  the  single  Gloucester, 
about  4  inches  thick,  and  pressed  in  hoops  14  to  15 
inches  in  diameter.  The  style  of  cheese,  however, 
varies  at  different  factories,  some  making  a  small-sized 
fancy  shape,  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  height.  [Direct  reference  to  some  of  the  illustra- 
trations  is  not  made  in  the  text  ;  but  the  descriptions 
attached  to  them  renders  that  almost  superfluous.  ] 

{To  he  Continued.) 


quarter  of  its  area  was  laid  out  for  sewage  cultivation. 
This  portion  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
since,  and  there  are  now  162  acres  under  sewage,  about 
62  of  these  acres  having  been  brought  under  this 
system  of  cultivation  during  the  past  year  The  Lodge 
Farm  differs  from  most  farms  of  the  kind  in  that  not 
only  root  and  green  crops,  but  grain  crops  also  are 
produced  upon  it  in  considerable  quantities.     At  pre- 


VISIT  TO  THE  SEWAGE  FARM  AT 
BARKING. 
By  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the  Lodge  Farm  at 
Barking,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  irrigated,  as  is 
well  known,  by  metropolitan  sewage,  a  number  of 
country  gentlemen  and  well-known  agriculturists 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  observing 


iwage  is  applied  is  growing 
the  undermentioned  crops  : — Wheat,  24 


the  land  to  which 

-  Onions, 
24  acres  ;  Oats,  10  acres  ;  Mangel,  22  acres  ;  Sugar- 
Beet,  4  acres  ;  Parsnips,  7  acres ;  Carrots,  2  acres  ; 
Rye-grass,  7  acres;  Potatos,  16  acres;  Cabbage,  25 
acres  ;  Beans,  5  acres  ;  Strawberries,  5  acres  ;  fallow, 
from  15  to  20  acres.     The  farm  was  thoroughly  exa- 


manager,  would  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  his  prede. 
cessor.  Mr.  Petre,  in  his  report  upon  the  farm  for  the 
season  of  1869,  says  :  "  My  present  experience  inclines 
me  to  use  wide  beds  for  grass,  corn,  and  such  crops 
as  grow  thick  on  the  ground,  and  narrow  beds 
for  Cabbage,  Mangel,  and  such  as  require  space 
between  the  plants."  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  large 
beds  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  His  argument  is  that  a 
large  bed  absorbs  the  good  parts  of  the  sewage  best, 
since  it  is  a  longer  time  in  passing  over.  This  argument 
was  put  to  a  very  practical  test.  Beds  of  both  sorts 
were  examined  one  after  the  other.  Some  were  only 
16  yards  wide,  while  others — notably  a  bed  of  Mangel 
— were  as  much  as  50  yards.  If  the  visitors  had  been 
polled,  they  would  have  polled  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  large  beds.  On  these  the  crops  were  very 
even — as  good  at  the  remotest  point  from  the  sewage 
carrier  as  close  to  it.  Mr.  Mechi,  who  has  hitherto,  it 
seems,  been  in  favour  of  small  beds,  confessed  at  a 
luncheon  which  ensued,  that  his  opinions  upon  the 
point  were  considerably  modified.  Having  disposed  of 
these  matters,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  particular  portions  of  the  crops,  and  first,  we  \vill 
speak  of  the  grain  crops,  for  those  are  supposed  to  be 
most  difficult  to  produce  on  a  sewage  farm.  First  we 
viewed  a  crop  ofTalavera  Wheat,  growing  after  Mangel, 
the  Mangel  having  had  the  sewage  and  the  Wheat  none 
in  itself.  Its  condition  was  thought  very  fair  for  the 
season,  and  the  produce  was  estimated  at  from  6  to 
7  qr.  per  acre.  Next,  we  saw  a  larger  crop  of  ordinary 
Wheat,  after  grass,  on  a  very  gravelly  soil,  which  has 
had  three  dressings  of  sewage  this  year,  or  about  1300 
tons  per  acre.  It  looked  very  well,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  produce  from  44  to  5  qr.  per  acre 
Last  year  it  yielded  from  5i  to  6  qr.,  with  3  loads 
of  straw  to  the  acre.  One  portion  of  the  plot  we  are 
now  speaking  of  has  grown  five  crops  of  Wheat  in 
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succession  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  grown  Wheat  since 
the  sewage  operations  began,  and  this  portion  was 
thought  to  be  doing  best.  The  Oats,  of  which  there 
were  10  acres,  also  looked  well.  Of  Onions  there 
were  magnificent  crops.  Last  year,  when  Onions  on 
ordinary  farms  were  scorched  up,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable yield  there,  and  they  sold,  on  the  ground, 
for  £^0  per  acre.  This  year,  owing  to  the  great 
plentitude  of  this  production,  they  are  not  expected  to 
sell  for  more  than  £;iO  per  acre  in  the  market. 
Some  of  the  Onions  last  year  were  17  inches 
round.  The  Rye-grass,  as  usual  under  sewage,  had  a 
splendid  appearance.  To  this  crop  12,000  tons  of 
sewage  per  acre  has  been  applied  this  year,  and  four 
crops,  amounting  to  30  tons  per  acre,  have  already 
been  cut.  Two  more,  equal  in  quantity,  are  expected. 
The  Potatos  were  fair,  but  touched,  as  they  are  almost 
everywhere,  with  the  prevailing  disease.  The  Man- 
gels, both  yellow  globe  and  long  red,  were  much 
praised.  Mr.  Mechi  expressed  the  opinion  that  one 
field  of  yellow  globe  passed  through  would  produce  as 
much  as  50  tons  to  the  acre.  The  Turnips  were  equally 
good,  and  there  was  hardly  a  crop  on  the  whole  farm 
to  which  exception  was  taken. 

After  the  inspection,  the  company  were  entertained 
to  an  excellent  luncheon  in  one  of  the  farm  buildings. 
One  or  two  toasts  were  proposed,  and  the  farm  and  its 
management  were  spoken  of  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms.  Many  gentlemen  also  wrote  high  opinions  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  visitors'  book, 
which  bears  the  names  of  persons  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


SEWAGE  AND  THE  TAPEWORM. 

IWe  take  tt\e  following  from  the  pages  of  the  Joiirn.il  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  on  May  i,  before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  being  the  second  lecture  of  a  series 
"  On  the  Bovine  Ruminants  and  the  Parasites  which  reside  in 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cysticercus 
bovis.  You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  of  an 
experiment  which,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Simonds  of  the  Veterinary  College,  I  had  performed  on 
a  calf ;  and  I  told  you  the  kind  of  effects  produced  by 
this  experiment  up  to  a  certain  point.  We  ascertained 
that  the  migration  of  the  larvre,  or  the  six-hooked 
embryos,  which  escaped  from  the  eggs,  produced 
symptoms  in  the  animal  on  the  15th,  l6th,  and  I7tli 
days  after  the  administration  of  the  eggs.  You  will 
remember  also  that  we  fed  the  animal  with  the  joints 
of  a  particular  parasite,  or  tapeworm,  known  as  Tsnia 
mediocanellata.  The  calf  having  recovered,  we  caused 
it  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  expiration  of  14  weeks,  and 
the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  flesh  after  death 
was  such  as  to  give  us  very  characteristic  specimens  of 
measled  meat.  In  this  jar  on  the  table  I  have  portions 
of  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  also  portions  of  measled 
beef  from  a  subsequent  experiment.  In  either  case  the 
larvas  are  well  displayed.  Here  is  a  small  egg  of  a 
tapeworm,  say  I-8ooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing the  six-hooked  larval  parasite.  When  the  egg  has 
been  introduced  into  the  alimentary  system  of  the  ox, 
the  gastric  juice  dissolves  the  coat  or  shell,  and  the 
hitherto  contained  embryo  makes  its  escape.  The  embryo 
then  bores  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and 
passes  into  the  blood-vessels ;  and  thence,  by  the  medium 
of  the  circulation,  towards  the  muscles.  Having 
by  further  boring  gained  access  to  the  muscular  tissue, 
it  comes  to  a  state  of  rest.  During  the  resting  stage  it 
parts  with  the  six  hooks  (which  are  no  longer  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  and  boring),  and  undergoes 
a  series  of  changes  of  too  complicated  a  character  for 
me  to  detail  to  you,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram.  By  these  changes  it  is  converted 
into  a  Cysticercus,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  higher  larval 
condition,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  head,  with 
or  without  hooks,  according  to  the  species  ;  in  this  case 
without  any  hooks,  but  with  four  suckers,  as  in  the 
adult  animal,  a  neck,  and  a  large  bladder-like  tail. 
Now,  when  it  has  arrived  in  the  inuscles — precisely  as 
obtains  in  the  case  of  the  Trichina — it  waits  to  be  eaten. 
If  it  is  not  eaten  it  will  die.  It  is  a  point,  therefore, 
of  some  importance  to  determine  how  long  it  will  live 
in  this  situation  before  finally  perishing.  In  the  case 
of  the  Trichina,  the  larval  life  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
parasites  I  am  now  descril;)ing.  In  the  second  experi- 
ment, which  I  performed  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Simonds,  the  heifer  was  not  slaughtered  until  the  ex- 
piration of  more  than  a  year,  thus  affording  the  very 
kind  of  information  I  was  anxious  to  obtain.  We  had 
thus  given  the  Cysticerci  time  to  live  as  long  as  they 
could,  and  I  found  that  all  the  little  cysts,  without  ex- 
ception, had  undergone  a  process  of  degeneration. 
Thus,  therefore,  a  natural  process  of  cure  by  means  of 
calcareous  degeneration  was  demonstrated  to  have 
taken  place.  This  is  practically  very  interesting, 
because  even  if  you  had  an  animal  whose  flesh  hap- 
pened to  be  crowded  with  these  minute  organisins, 
there  would  be,  you  perceive,  after  a  short  time,  a 
perfect  destruction  of  the  parasitic  inhabitants   of  the 


bearer.     The  meat  could  be 

would  there  be  any  injury  to  the  flesh, 

any  other  sense  unfit  for  human  food.    .     . 

The  practical  question  before  us  is  this — How  do  the 
measles  obtain  admission  to  the  human  territory  under 
ordinary  as  well  as  under  unusual  circumstances.  When 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  is  eaten  by  us,  if  the  flesh  be 


not  properly  cooked,  Cysticerci  will  become  transferred 
to  our  alimentary  system,  and  they  will  undergo 
changes  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  which  obtain  in 
the  trichinous  larvae,  as  already  explained.  Thus,  if 
we  swallow  a  portion  of  this  calf,  each  one  of  the  little 
cysts  would  be  liable  to  undergo  changes  which  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  creature  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  length.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  transferred  to  the 
vital  organs  of  man,  the  cyst  in  which  it  is  enclosed  is 
readily  digested,  and  the  little  Cysticercus  makes  its 
escape,  after  the  fashion  of  the  six-hooked  embryo 
when  the  egg  was  previously  swallowed  by  the  inter- 
mediary bearer.  Curiously  enough,  the  gastric  juice 
dissolves  away  all  the  bladder-like  tail  portion  of  the 
aniinal,  but  the  head  and  neck  retain  sufficient  vitality 
to  enable  the  animal  to  fasten  itself  on  the  wall  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and,  immediately  thereafter,  by  a 
process  of  budding,  little  joints  begin  to  form  below  ; 
so  the  process  goes  on,  week  after  week,  until  11,  12,  or 
13  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  have  a  com- 
pletely developed  Taenia  from  each  larvse. 

Now,  how  do  we  know  that  is  the  case  ?  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  perfectly  distinct  and  conclusive. 
[Then  follows  the  history  of  a  conclusive  experiment  in 
proof  of  the  assertion.] 

All  these  experiments,  made  on  animals  and  man, 
have  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  certain  larval 
parasites,  when  swallowed,  will  bring  about  the 
development  of  well-known  adult  forms  of  Trenia. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this.  But  some  say,  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  such  things  do  really  take  place  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Nature  ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
such  a  thing  as  a  beef  measle  in  any  animal  killed  for 
food  ?  Have  you  any  proof  that  these  developments 
take  place  naturally  ?  To  all  of  these,  and  many 
other  kindred  questions,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give 
entirely  satisfactory  and  affirmative  answers.  You 
must  understand  that,  for  the  detection  of  parasites  of 
this  kind,  people  must  be  educated  properly.  A  meat 
inspector  may  be  a  very  honest  and  able  man  in  many 
respects,  but  if  he  never  saw  these  things,  of  what  use 
is  it  to  ask  him  to  look  for  that  which  he  does  not 
recognise  even  when  he  sees  it  ? 

But,  touching  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Cysti- 
cercus bovis  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  state  of  nattire,  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence.  This  brochure  is  the  Bombay  medical 
officer's  report  for  the  last  quarter  of  1870.  It  forms  a 
most  satisfactory  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  they  occur  in  Nature.  Dr.  Hewlett,  the  writer, 
has  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  this  para- 
site, but  has  given  a  most  admirable  representation  of 
the  creature,  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
which  Leuckart,  myself,  and  others  have  published  as 
the  result  of  our  experimental  researches.  Dr.  Hew- 
lett says  : — **  During  the  quarter,  the  carcases  of 
13  full-grown  cows  and  one  bullock  had  been  destroyed 
by  my  orders,  on  account  of  the  flesh  of  these  animals 
having  been  found  to  be  infected  with  what  is  popu- 
larly called  tapeworm  or  measle."  Let  me  tell  you 
that  these  records  from  India  give  us  the  first  indication 
of  a  true  knowledge  of  this  subject  abroad  ;  and 
this  knowledge  of  what  may  be  found  in  the  flesh  of 
cattle  has  been  derived  entirely  from  the  researches 
of  Professor  Leuckart  and  myself  in  this  connection. 
We  had  experimented  in  this  way,  and  had  pub- 
lished the  result  of  our  experiments,  and  told  people 
to  open  their  eyes  and  they  would  find  these  things 
in  Nature  ;  and,  though  they  have  not  been  found  in 
our  own  country,  in  India,  as  you  see,  they  have 
observed  the  indications  we  pointed  out,  and  our  pre- 
dictions have  been  verified  to  the  very  letter.  This 
shows  that  science  does  really  originate  sometimes  the 
most  interesting  practical  discoveries.  Dr.  Hewlett 
also  gives  another  figure  of  a  small  portion  of  the  meat 
(which  is  exactly  a  representation  of  what  might  have 
been  taken  from  our  experimental  calf),  showing  the 
parasite  of  its  natural  size.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
reading  any  lengthened  extracts  from  his  valuable 
report  ;  but  in  his  advice  as  to  burning.  Dr.  Hewlett 
has  gone  farther  than  I  should  now  be  prepared  to  go  ; 
and  he  has  quoted  a  statement  of  mine,  made  some  ten 
years  ago,  which  I  could  now  repeat  only  in  a  qualified 
sense.  After  considering  the  number  of  these  and 
other  parasites  existing  in  cattle,  he  says,  he  "thoroughly 
endorses  Dr.  Cobbold's  dictum,  that  all  entozoa  which 
are  not  preserved  for  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ments should  be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  thrown  away  as 
harmless  refuse."  Herein  lies  an  important  practical 
matter.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  eggs  of  tapeworms 
are  daily  discharged  into  our  sewers.  1  suspect  that  at 
least  4000  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  have  the 
honour,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  of  playing  the  part  of 
host  to  these  singular  creatures,  and  every  day  one  or 
two  of  the  individual  segments  of  each  living  tapeworm 
will  pass  to  the  outer  world,  causing  40,000  eggs  to 
escape  along  with  each  of  them.  These  go  down  the 
sewers,  and  if  that  sewage  be  collected  and  utilised 
over  our  fields,  it  follows  that  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  eggs  will  be  also  distributed.  The  thing  is 
clear  to  demonstration.  And  what  happens?  The 
eggs,  furnished  with  a  covering  which  it  has  been  stated 
will  resist  any  amount  of  atmospheric  changes,  are 
swallowed  by  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  grass. 

When  an  ox  swallows  an  egg,  or  a  hundred  eggs, 
each  egg  is  liable  to  become  transformed  into  a  Cysti- 


cercus. At  the  present  time  it  is  certain  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  cattle  obtain  the  eggs 
in  this  way.  It  must  inevitably  follow,  however,  that 
if  you  distribute  artificially  these  ova,  without  stint  or 
limit,  the  cattle  will  have  much  greater  opportunities 
so  to  speak,  of  getting  the  eggs,  and  therefore,  of  having 
the  larvce  developed  in  their  interior.  In  like  manner 
we  shall,  in  our  turn,  have  greater  opportunities  of 
eating  these  Cysticerci  in  the  meat ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  do  not  take  the  very  simple  precaution  of  having  our 
meat  sufficiently  cooked,  more  of  us  will  play  the  part 
of  host  to  these  creatures  than  is  now  the  case. 

But  some  person  will  come  and  say  "I  like  meat 
underdone  ;  it  loses  all  its  goodness  if  it  is  over-cooked." 
There  is  abundant  truth  in  that  remark,  for  the  meat  is 
injured  by  excessive  cooking.  Another  says,  "  I  have 
eaten  underdone  meat  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
never  suffered  any  ill  consequences  ;  therefore  your 
statements  cannot  be  true."  The  reply  is  this — You 
fortunately  live  in  a  country  where  the  distribution  of 
sewage,  in  a  fresh  state,  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  and  where,  moreover,  the  general  habits 
of  the  people  are  more  cleanly  than  obtains  amongst 
the  uncivilised  occupants  of  other  lands.  Hereafter 
you  may  not  be  in  such  a  proud  position  as  regards 
freedom  from  parasites  ;  and  that  will  depend  upon  the 
steps  taken  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  parasites,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  stages  of  development  through 
which  all  of  them  must  inevitably  pass.  Chemical 
changes  in  the  sewage  itself  may  cause  the  destruction 
of  many  parasites  ;  but,  not  being  a  chemist,  I  have  no 
original  researches  on  this  head  to  lay  before  you.  As 
to  the  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  things  in  a 
state  of  nature,  nothing  can  be  stronger. 


Dome  Comspiikitce. 

Labourers'  Cottages. — Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Strickland,  has  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  point 
out  some  of  the  differences  between  the  plans  lately 
represented  in  your  pages  and  that  of  Messrs.  Richard- 
son &  Ross,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
ground -plans  are  dissimilar  ;  since  in  the  amended 
design  the  pantry  is  rectangular,  and  a  commodious 
fuel  store  is  provided,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Leeds  design.  Then  the  staircase  in  each  case  is 
different,  as  in  one  case  it  starts  from  the  middle  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  other  from  behind  the  front 
door,  and  is  open  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  thereby 
affording  ventilation  to  the  dwelling.  Upon  the  bed- 
room floors  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  somewhat 
different,  and  the  existence  of  an  open  landing  gives  a 
slight  advantage  10  the  amended  plan.  More  height 
has  also  been  given  to  the  bedrooms,  which  were 
previously  found  to  be  too  low.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  alteration  is  a  structural  one.  It  consists  in 
bringing  the  chimney-stack  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
span  of  the  main  roof,  instead  of  through  the 
flat  gutter,  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Strick- 
land, and  which  will  be  found  to  be  shorter  in  the 
amended  than  in  the  Leeds  plan.  Tlius,  a  serious 
objection  to  the  double  gable  system  of  roofing  is  to  a 
great  extent  avoided.  It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation 
will  not  be  for  an  instant  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  merits  of  Messrs.  Richard- 
son &  Ross's  very  excellent  plan,  but  rather  as  an  act 
of  courtesy  towards  inquirers  like  Mr.  Strickland ; 
and  if  he,  or  any  one  else  interested  in  the  subject, 
would  like  to  see  the  working  drawings  of  the  amended 
plan,  and  compare  them  with  their  prototype,  which 
was  fully  illustrated  in  the  "  Farm  Homesteads  of 
England,"  p.  112,  I  need  not  say  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  show  them  to  him,  and  give  him  any  other  in- 
formation in  our  power.  I  hope  Mr.  Strickland  will 
forward  you  for  publication  the  design  for  cottages  of 
which  he  thinks  so  highly,  and  which  he  says  can  be 
cariied  out  so  much  cheaper  than  those  that  are  now 
in  question.  A.  Bailey  Denton  (Jun.),  22,  Whitehall 
Place,  London. 

Tiptree,  August  9. — Glorious  harvest  weather! 
Commenced  cutting  on  the  7th,  crops  promising,  and 
not  being  too  thickly  sown  are  but  partially  laid,  some 
very  little  so,  although  tall  and  thick.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  this  year  in  drained  over  undrained  lands, 
not  only  in  earlier  harvesting  but  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  crop.  Draining  would  have  paid  this  year,  in  many 
cases,  a  profit  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  on  its  cost.  It  is  a 
conjoint  and  important  question  for  landowner  and 
tenant.  Our  drainage  companies  will  find  the  neces- 
sary capital,  and  surely  it  can  be  only  considered  as  an 
honourable  and  profitable  action  to  allow  them  to  do 
so,  where  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  landowner,  however 
wealthy  in  land,  to  find  the  ready  cash.  Our  harvest 
wages  are  as  follows  :— Each  man  takes  10  acres  to  cut, 
stook,  cart,  and  stack  at  I  is.  per  acre  ;  when  we  lend 
them  the  reaping  machine  (Samuelson's  side-delivery), 
they  are  charged  t,s.  per  acre,  and  they  find  the  driver. 
We  find  them  in  small-beer  and  ale,  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
2,1.  6d.  per  acre.  The  letting  consists  of  Wheat,  49 
acres ;  Barley,  6  acres  ;  Oats,  6  acres  ;  strong  winter 
Beans,  9  acres  ;  total,  70  acres.  The  spring  Beans  are 
generally  cut  by  women.  The  Wheat  crop  will 
average,  I  think,  quite  5i  qr.  per  acre.  When  we 
harvest  the  Pea  haulm  of  green  Peas  picked  for 
market,  we  remove  the  haulm  to  a  grass  field,  and  at 
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once  cart  off  the  weeds  after  scarifying,  and  sow  over 
Turnips.  This  saves  a  week's  time  at  an  important 
period.  This  is  also  a  good  way  to  do  with  the  regular 
Pea  crop.  J.  J.  Mechi. 

Local  Taxation.— At  p.  989  Mr.  Magniac  says, 
"  Mr.  Harvey  had  referred  to  local  taxation,  but  he 
had  heard  men  who  were  competent  to  reason  that 
question  out  say  that  it  depended  on  the  rent,  and  that 
it  was  as  broad  as  it  was  long."  I  take  this  to  mean 
that  the  landlords  pay  all  the  local  taxes  indirectly 
through  the  tenant.  That  reasoning  will  not  hold  good, 
be  Mr.  Magniac's  competent  men  who  they  may,  for  I 
am  quite  certain  that  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  local 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  not  as  a  part  of  rent,  but 
absolutely  paid  from  what  ought  to  be  part  of  a 
tenant's  living.  When  tenants  take  farms  they  look  to 
the  poor  and  road  rate  as  well  as  other  local  taxes,  and 
they  take  them  into  calculation  as  they  stand  at  the 
time  of  taking  a  farm  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
rent,  but  they  do  not  take  into  account  sums  that 
have  never  appeared  as  local  taxes,  yet  do  after- 
wards appear,  and  they  are  made  to  pay  them. 
We  will  take  a  clear  case  in  point.  We  have 
now  the  school  matters  before  us.  The  present  tenants 
when  they  took  their  lands  did  not  bargain  to  buy  land 
and  build  schools,  yet  there  is  a  law  passed  that  will 
compel  them  to  do  so;  the  payments  for  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  tenant  upon  the  slow-bleeding 
principle  (borrowing  money)  in  a  way  that  they  cannot 
be  recovered  from  the  landlord,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  rise 
of  rent  inflicted  by  law.  A  parish  of  1 100  acres  near 
here  is  about  borrowing  ;f  500  for  that  purpose,  because 
it  shall  come  out  of  the  tenants'  pockets,  yet  lands  in 
that  parish  are  now  let  very  dearly  ;  then  the  payment 
of  this  ;^500  off  in  20  years,  with  the  interest,  must  be 
a  rise  of  rent  that  the  tenants  never  bargained  for  yet 
is  forced  upon  them.  That  same  slow-bleeding  prin- 
ciple was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tenants  when  our 
workhouses  were  built,  and  our  roads  throughout  the 
country  have  been  made  with  tenants'  money  by  the 
arbitrary  enforcement  of  the  General  Highway  Act 
of  1835.  Our  large  landlords  knew  the  value  of  good 
roads  by  way  of  an  improvement  to  their  estates,  so 
they  let  their  lands,  and  then  got  lackeys  who  drove  or 
rode  over  the  roads  in  the  various  districts  to  goad 
the  ratepayers,  and  thus  force  them  to  improve  the 
roads.  In  that  way  the  roads  throughout  the  country 
have  been  made  with  tenants'  money,  and  the  land- 
lords have  picked  up  the  golden  egg  by  a  general  rise 
of  rent,  the  result  from  improved  roads.  I  am  writing 
all  this  from  my  own  knowledge,  therefore  I  know 
what  I  am  writing  about.  The  "  reasoning "  of  Mr. 
Magniac's  "  competent  men  "  is  rotten  at  the  core.  If 
not,  why  is  it  that  landlords  do  not  get  a  law  passed 
to  make  them  pay  all  the  local  taxes  themselves  direct 
from  their  own  pockets,  and  thus  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  they  do  pay  all  the  local  taxes,  instead  of 
belying  their  own  consciences  by  trying  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  they  do,  when  they  know 
full  well  that  they  have  forced  upon  the 
tenants  a  large  percentage  of  them.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  says  that  "local  taxation  was  not  a 
question  between  landlord  and  tenant."  It  may  not 
be  the  great  question  as  to  whether  all  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  should  relieve  its  poor,  make  its  roads, 
punish  crime,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  a  question  that  wants 
deeply  looking  into,  for  if  the  law  heretofore  had  made 
the  landlords  pay  the  local  taxes  direct  from  their 
pocket,  they  would  have  looked  to  wealth  long  ago, 
instead  of  being  lax  about  tenants'  payments.  They 
pretend  lo  represent  tenants  in  Parliament,  yet  they  fix 
loads  upon  tenants  that  they  ought  to  fix  upon  them- 
selves ;  and,  "competent  men,"  by  the  aid  of  an 
underhand  craft,  they  would  make  the  world  believe 
that  these  loads  are  borne  by  themselves,  whereas  they 
have  been  greatly  borne  by  the  tenant.  H'illiam  Smith, 
Woolston,  BUtcldey  Station,  Bucks,  July  31. 

Thin-skinned  Land.— What  is  the  real  meaning 
of  this  ?  I  am  so  frequently  told,  "  I  have  no  depth  ol 
soil,  mine  is  thin-skinned  land,"  that  I  naturally  ask 
whether  there  is  hard  rock  immediately  under  this  thin 
skin  of  5  inches  of  ploughed  land,  and  then  I  find  that 
there  is  under  it,  probably,  150  feet  deep  of  good 
lionest  land,  but  that  it  has  only  been  skinned,  the  body 
remaining  untouched.  Now  there  is  nothing,  really, 
more  easy  and  simple  than  deepening  this  thin  staple 
to  any  reasonable  required  extent.  Keep  the  top  soil 
where  it  is,  but  break  up  the  hitherto  undisturbed  sub- 
soil, so  that  air  and  water  can  have  free  access  into  and 
through  it,  and  so  that  the  top  soil  and  manure 
may  rest  upon  broken  ground  and  gradually  mix 
with  it.  This  has  been  my  practice  for  the  last 
28  years,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  get 
these  large  crops,  which  are  the  surprise  of  many  who 
once  knew  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  I  effect  this  object 
by  following  in  the  track  of  the  first  plough  with 
another  plough,  minus  the  breast,  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses,  the  first  plough  turning  the  top-soil  on  to  the 
broken  under-soil.  The  effects  are  prompt  and 
obvious  ;  rain-water  sinks  rapidly  through  the  top-soil 
into  the  broken  under-soil,  and  thus  facilitates  its  pas- 
sage to  the  drains.  The  top  soil  is  thus  left  dry, 
and  fit  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  warmth  and 
changes  of  temperature,  the  subsoil  partaking  also  in 
degree  of  the  like  advantages.  As  a  rule,  the  subsoil 
having  remained  unbroken  for  ages,  is  panned  down  so 


tight,  as  to  become  almost  impervious,  and  certainly,  in 
a  great  degree,  debarred  from  atmospheric  influences. 
All  this  becomes  gradually  changed  by  sub- 
soiling  or  under-ploughing,  called  trench-ploughing. 
See  what  takes  place  on  our  heath.  The  upper  soil 
has  often  been  taken  away,  the  exposed  subsoil,  for  a 
time,  remains  barren,  but,  after  a  certain  period,  it 
becomes  improved  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and 
is  again  well  coated  with  vegetation,  and  is  again 
robbed,  or  stripped,  as  I  have  frequently  witnessed 
during  30  years.  Elements  of  fertility  exist  in  our  sub- 
soil abundantly,  but  are  in  an  unavailable  or  passive 
condition.  They  are  raw,  and  want  cooking  by  atmo- 
spheric exposure  and  influence.  How  well  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,  understood  this. 
He  not  only  exposed  the  subsoil  to  atmospheric  action, 
by  ploughing  his  top  soil  together,  and  leaving  the 
intermediate  space  of  raw  subsoil  uncovered,  but 
greatly  hastened  the  cooking  process  by  intermixing 
with  the  bared  subsoil  plenty  of  manure,  so  that  it 
became  verj'  quickly  good  feeding  ground  for  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  adjoining  root  crops  (Swedes)  soon 
found  this  out,  and  occupied  the  hitherto  barren  soil 
with  their  fibres.  The  evidences  of  the  value  of  deep 
cultivation  are  plainly  shown  wherever  a  ditch  has  been 
filled  up,  or  where  the  drains  have  been  deeply  placed. 
There  the  crops  show  a  visible  advantage  for  much 
more  than  20  year's.  Some  fancy  that  it  is  because  the 
land  is  there  better  drained,  but  the  true  reason  is  the 
deep  loosening  and  disturbance  of  the  soil.  Deep  and 
good  cultivation  and  manuring  remain  visible  for 
nearly  a  century  or  more.  Walking  with  a  friend  on 
his  fields,  I  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  one  portion 
of  the  crop  looking  so  much  better  than  the  rest. 
"Oh  !"  he  said,  "that  was  once  a  cottage  garden — 
a  long  while  ago.  I  have  known  the  field  50  years, 
and  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  that."  I 
have  a  proof  of  this  on  my  own  farm.  In  1S46  I 
exchanged  2  acres  of  land  with  a  neighbour.  These 
2  acres  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  land) 
had  been  drained  and  deeply  subsoiled  about  four  years 
previously.  Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  crops  on  these 
2  acres  have  shown  a  marked  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  my  neighbour's  field.  As  a  basis  and  permanent 
improvement,  I  look  upon  deep  cultivation  as  equal  in 
miportance  with  manure.  The  two,  combined  with 
drainage,  give  the  key  to  profit.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  and  profit  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  that  he 
concentrates  the  power  of  his  engine  on  a  single  subsoil 
tine  passing  xleeply  into  the  fiu-rows  between  the  ridges. 
The  disturbance  of  the  subsoil  can  never  be  too 
deep,  provided  the  surface  soil  is  allowed  to  remain 
uppermost,  or  gradually  intermixed  with  the  subsoil. 
Every  impediment  to  the  fibres  of  plants  is  a  loss  to  the 
farmer,  causing  delay  in  development  ;  we  all  know 
that  the  compression  of  heavy  land  by  carting  or  tread- 
ing renders  it  comparatively  barren— witness  a  cart 
track.  The  elements  of  fertility  are  there,  but  are  not 
available.  The  roots  of  plants  descend  many  feet  in  a 
friable  subsoil,  naturally  or  artificially  drained.  The 
old  story  conveys  a  sound  agricultural  moral.  The  old 
man,  on  his  death  bed,  told  his  sons  that  somewhere 
in  his  field  he  had  buried  some  money.  The  earth 
was  deeply  and  carefully  searched  ;  the  money  was  not 
found,  but  a  treasure  arose  in  the  greatly  increased 
produce,  resulting  from  deep  and  perfect  cultivation. 
Most  of  the  great  old  Docks,  Thistles,  and  other 
weeds,  that  I  see  as  I  pass  by  rail  standing  high  above 
the  laid  com  crops,  have  a  safe  and  lasting  anchorage 
in  the  undisturbed  subsoil.  My  agricultural  friends, 
like  myself,  are,  I  know,  fond  of  profit.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  one  of  the  most  ready  ways  to  get  it  is  by 
deeper  cultivation.     Every  farmer  covets  deep,  friable 

so  profitably  if  we  choose  to  use  the  means.  J.  y. 
Main,  July  31. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   OF  IRELAND. 

The  exhibition  held  in  Dublin  last  week  may  be 
pronounced  eminently  successful.  The  attendance  was 
much  greater  than  what  was  expected,  and  both 
visitors,  exhibitors,  and  those  who  managed  the  show, 
seemed  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with  each  other. 
The  presence  of  Royalty,  favoured  by  fine  weather, 
attracted  thousands  of  spectators  to  the  showyard  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  excursion  trains  brought 
the  country  folk  for  Thursday  and  Friday's  show  in 
numbers  truly  astonishing. 

As  mentioned  last  week,  the  horse  show  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  attraction.  The  number  of  entries  were 
within  one  of  600,  and  the  excitement  promised  in  the 
jumping  of  the  hunters  was  irresistible,  and  conse- 
quently the  tickets  for  the  stands  at  5^.  and  10s.  each 
were  bought  up  with  avidity,  and  before  noon  on  Wed- 
nesday not  a  ticket  could  be  had  for  payment. 


CATTLE. 
Shorthorns.  —  In  point  of  number  of  entries  this 
department  was  not  so  successful  as  might  have  been 
desired,  and  we  missed  many  old  exhibitors  from  this 
side  the  Channel.  There  were,  however,  many  very 
excellent  animals  shown,  some  being  veterans  of  show- 
yards.     The  position  given  to  Mr.  ChaUoner's  cele- 


jsappomtmg  to  many,  and 
there  were  those  who  regretted  that  this  splendid  bull 
had  not  been  allowed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  honours 
already  accorded  to  him.  Considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  was  expressed,  but  an  impartial 
examination  of  both  animals  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Sovereign,  possessing  true  Booth  blood,  is  by  Rovai- 
SoA"EREIGN  (22,So2)  dam  Village  Rose  by  Blood 
Royal,  going  back  through  g.g.g.dam  to  Pilgrim 
(4701),  He  is  a  bull  of  immense  substance,  with  an 
apparently  gi-and  constitution,  capable  of  taking  any 
amount  of  forcing.  He  is  now  five  years  old  and  fairly 
active.  His  sho\vyard  career  may,  however,  be  now 
s.aid  to  be  at  an  end,  as  his  aldermanic  fare  seems  to 
have  produced  an  increase  of  girth  in  the  position  where 
even buUscannotappeargrossandlook well.  Sovereign 
is  not  such  an  even  bull  as  the  1st  prize  animal.  He 
is,  too,  a  little  flat-ribbed,  and  not  sufficiently  full 
"  through  the  heart ; "  he  is,  however,  a  very  excellent 
animal,  and  his  being  placed  2d  to  Mr.  Cooke's 
St.  Ringan  (27,417)  does  not  detract  from  his  great 
merit.  St.  Ringan  was  bred  by  the  Hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  Moon  Hill,  Leeds.  He  was  got  by  Good 
FiTZROY  (21,844),  dam  by  Gay  Monk  (19,831);  he 
is  only  nine  months  younger  than  Sovereign,  and 
now,  at  four  and  a-half  years  old,  he  is  as  even  all  over 
as  a  yearling.  He  is  a  beautiful  roan,  with  a  touch  like 
moleskin— a  splendid  breast,  without  coarseness, 
grand  loin,  rib,  and  hip  ;  his  one  fault,  a  little  plainness 
at  the  tail,  may  well  be  passed  over.  He  wins  for  this 
year  the  cup  presented  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Farmers'  Gazette,  the  "  Purdon  Challenge  Cup."  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Croom,  shows  another  son  of  Village  Rose, 
The  Earl  (27,623),  by  Ravenspur.  He  is  two 
years  younger  than  Sovereign,  and  is  a  really  beautiful 
bull.  He  possesses  in  a  compact  frame  on  short  legs 
very  great  evenness  and  quality.  He  is  a  bull  fit  for 
any  company. 

In  the  class  for  2-year-olds  there  were  some  first- 
class  animals.  Mr.  W.  Moutray,  of  Aughnacloy, 
takes  1st  prize  with  Lord  Wodehouse,  a  roan  bull 
of  great  merit.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  this 
animal  has  seen  his  best  days.  He  now  has  great  sub- 
stance, but  his  hollow  back,  large  belly,  and  drooping 
at  the  tail,  which  are  evidently  growing  upon  him,  may 
prevent  his  coming  creditably  forward  at  future  shows. 
Lord  Wodehouse  is  by  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(23,768),  out  of  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  high- 
priced  bulls  that  were  imported  to  the  county  Wex- 
ford, Grey  Gauntlet  (19,908),  bred  by  Mr.  Torr, 
and  bought  in  partnership  by  Messrs.  Meadows, 
Bolton,  and  Armstrong,  at  one  of  the  spring  shows  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  some  years  ago.  Grey 
G.\untlet  was  a  very  good  animal,  and  did  good 
service  in  his  Irish  home.  Second  to  Lord  Wode- 
house comes  Prince  Mason,  bred  by  and  the 
property  of  Mr.  Meadows,  of  Wexford.  Prince 
Mason  is  a  half-brother  of  the  deceased  celebrated 
Bolivar,  and  if  he  only  had  the  "coat"  of  Bolivar 
he  might  to-day  occupy  a  position  very  much  higher 
than  what  he  does.  He  is  a  very  attractive  animal, 
white  with  a  little  roan  about  the  head.     As  he  trotted 


with  old  Quinn  into   the 


there 


:  those  who 
would  back  him  to  beat  everything  ;  but  a  lack  of  hair 
turned  the  scale,  and  the  judge's  hands  were  obhged 
to  set  aside  what  might  have  been  the  verdict 
of  their  eyes — the  old  story,  quality  before  appearance. 
A  near  relative  of  Lord  Wodehouse,  shown  by  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  county  Cork,  is  highly  commended.  Of 
the  yearlings,  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Belfast,  with  his  Half 
Sovereign,  takes  ist  place.  This  animal  is  full  of 
Booth  blood  ;  he  is  by  Sovereign,  the  bull  already 
noted  as  2d  in  the  aged  section ;  he  is  out  of  Rose  of 
Castille  by  British  Flag,  and  contains  the  blood  of 
Blood  Royal  and  Crown  Prince.  He  is  a  bull  of 
considerable  merit,  of  great  substance  and  good  quality, 
even,  and  evidently  possessed  of  a  good  constitution. 
The  2d  prize  is  awarded  to  a  nice  even  yearling  of  Mr. 
ChaUoner's,  of  almost  purely  Booth  extraction.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Bland,  of  Abbeyleix,  showed  a  red  bull  of  the 
"Gwynne"  blood,  and  descended  from  the  late  cele. 
brated  herd  of  Lord  Viscount  Monck.  A  class  for 
calves  finished  the  male  sections,  and  there  were  many 
at  the  show  who  thought  this  class  might  well  be 
excluded.  There  must  always  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  adjudicating  the  merits  of  calves ;  a  calf  alters 
wonderfully  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  months. 
There  really  cannot  be  much  practical  utility  in  bring- 
ing together  such  an  assembly  of  young  calves  as  was 
shown  in  Dublin  last  week.  The  1st  and  2d  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Downing,  of  Fermoy,  for  two 
nice  calves  of  Booth  blood. 

There  were  only  32  female  Shorthorns  entered  for 
competition.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Smith's  yearling 
heifers.  Repose  and  Truelcve  ^th,  carried  off  the  Pur- 
don Challenge  Cup,  as  well  as  Ist  and  2d  prizes  in 
their  class.  The  aged  cows  were  few.  The  Ist  prize 
animal,  with  Booth  and  Towneley  blood,  is  a  good 
"        '      '    '  ~        ■  eral 


Adelina  is  patchy,  and  very  much  inferior  to  the  1st 
prize  cow. 

There  were  only  two  3-year-old  heifers  sho\vn,  and 
these  were  not  of  much  merit. 

Mr.  Moutray  took  1st  prize  with  a  very  good 
2-year-old,  bred  by  Mr.  Meadows.  This  animal  is 
well  made  up  for  show.  Her  points  are  almost  perfect,  if 
we  except  a  little  plainness  of  head.     The  2d  prize 
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pattern,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Kearney,  is  a  very  good 
Booth  heifer.  The  yearlings  were  good,  but  not 
numerous.  Heifer  calves  of  1871  were  shown,  but  the 
remarks  as  to  bull  calves  will  apply  here. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  Booth  blood 
enters  largely  into  the  prize  animals.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  takes  a  place  higher  than  Bates  ;  the  fact 
is,  there  is  very  little  of  Bates  blood  in  the  animals 
shown.  And  iii  Ireland,  it  would  appear,  that  animals 
of  Booth  extraction  have  raken  a  more  extended  hold 
than   any   other.      The  great  breeders  of  the  county 


Meath  rely  almost  entirely  upon  Booth. 
~        ■  -      —    efords,  Devons, 

West  Highlands,  and  Ayrshire  were  very  badly  1 


The  classes  for  Herefords,  Devons,  Polled  Angus, 
.  filled, 
some  of  these  sections  not  having  an  entry.  The  animals 
shown  were  scarcely  above  mediocrity,  and  the  com- 
petition was  confined  to  a  few  amateurs.  These  breeds 
do  not  make  progress  in  Ireland,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  the  Irish  farmers  find  that  the  Shorthorn  crosses 
are  better  adapted  to  the  dairy  farming  of  the  country  ; 
and  also  the  young  stock  of  this  cross  are  better  suited, 
through  early  maturity  and  fattening,  to  the  require- 
ments of  grazing  at  home  and  for  export.  A  native 
breed,  the  Kerry,  is  exhibited  in  large  numbers,  and 
for  tlie  mountainous  regions  there  cannot  be  a  breed 
better  suited  ;  they  are  hardy  animals,  good  milkers 
on  short  keep,  and  fairly  profitable  as  graziers.  They 
cross  well  with  the  Shorthorns,  and  in  the  grassy  dells 
and  valleys  of  their  native  mountainous  country  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  rich  milk.  Mr.  Brady 
Raheny,  whose  name  in  connection  with  Kerrie 
famous,  takes  the  1st  prize  with  his  RoRY  OF  THE 
Hills.  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  county  Dublin,  ai  ' 
the  Knight  of  Kerry,  are  the  other  chief  prize-takers 
this  class. 


there.  Mr.  Naper,  of  Loughcrew,  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Bland,  of  Abbeyleix,  took  2d  and  3d  prizes  respec- 
tively with  very  neat  animals.  The  show  of  Shropshire 
rams  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  A  great  uniformity 
in  the  quality  of  the  animals  was  observable. 

In  Down  ewes  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  1st 
prize  with  a  pen  of  splendid  Southdowns,  this  being 
the  only  pen  of  that  variety  shown. 

SWINE. 

The  exhibition  of  pigs  was  not  as  large  as  has  been 
seen  at  former  shows  held  in  Dublin,  but  the  quality  of 
the  animals  was  generally  good.  Amongst  Berkshires 
Lord  Clermont  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Chichester  were  the 
largest  exhibitors.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Berkshires  of  these  two  breeders, 
whilst  Colonel  Chichester's  pigs  are  large  framed,  on 
long  bony  legs.  Lord  Clermont's  are  short-legged,  fine 
boned,  thick  bodied,  wide  backed,  and  well  covered 
with  hair.  Lord  Clermont's  boar,  "Prime  Minister," 
is  a  very  useful  animal ;  he  is  full  of  flesh,  on  neat, 
short  legs  ;  he  is,  too,  of  good  size.  Mr.  J.  Molloy, 
of  Mountjoy  Street,  Dublin,  took  1st  prize  in  aged 
sows  with  a  very  good  Berkshire  ;  her  chief  defect  is 
want  of  size.  The  sow  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Limerick, 
which  took  1st  prize  in  the  young  sow  class  is  a  very 
heavy  fleshed  pig,  on  short  legs. 

As  a  class  the  white  breeds  are  inferior  to  the  Berk- 
shires, and  we  found  large  and  small  varieties  competing 
against  one  another  in  a  curious  sort  of  way.  Here  tlie 
individual  tastes  of  judges  might  not  be  approved  of 
by  all  ;  some  favour  the  large  breed  of  pigs,  whilst 
others  are  strong  in  the  conviction  that  nothing  can 
compare  with  the  small  breed.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  classes  for  each  variety. 


E.  Flynn,  of  Rathmines,  at  200  gs. ;  and  also  bay  ma 
"  Puss,"  from  the  Hon.  E.  Preston,  at  220  gs. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  Awards : — 
CATTLE. 

Purdon  Challenge  Cup,  val 
horn  Heifers  calved  in  i8; 
Islanmore. 

1.  Best  Bull,  calved  on  or  after  January  i,  1866,  and  previous 
to  January  1,  1869.— ist.  and  Purdon  Challenge  Cup,  J.  Cooke, 
New  Ross  :  2d.  R.  Chaloner,  Moynalty. 

2.  Best  Bull  calved  in  1869.-131,  W.  Moutray.  Aughnacloy : 
2d,  J.  Meadows,  Wexford. 

3.  Best  Bull  calved  in  1870.— ist,  P.  Maxwell,  Belfast  :  2d, 
R.  Chaloner,  Moynalty. 

4.  Best  Bull  calved  in  1871.  —1st  and  2d,  J.  Downing,  Fermoy, 

5.  Best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  previous  to  January  i, 
1868. — ist,   W.   Moutray,   Aughnacloy  ;    2d,   Earl  Fitzwilliam, 

6.  Best  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  1868,— ist,  Wm. 
Moutray,  Aughnacloy  ;  2d,  Samuel  Talbot,  Durrow. 

7.  Best  Heifer,  in  calf  or  milk,  calved  in  1869. -1st.  Wm. 
Moutray,  Aughnacloy  :  ad,  P.  J.  Kearney,  Clonmellon. 

8.  Best  Heifer,  calved  iniS?©.— ist  and  zd,  E.J.  Smith,  Croom. 

9.  Best  Heifer  Calf,  calved  in  i87i.-istand  2d,  H.  Lyons, 
Croom,  Limerick. 

Herefords. 

10.  Best  Bull,  calved  on  or  after  January  i,  1866.  —ist,  S. 
GimUnd,  Londonderry  ;  2d,  P.  J.  Kearney,  Clonmellon. 

11.  Best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  previous  to  January  I, 
1868.  — 1st.  P.  J.  Kearney,  Clonmellon;  2d,  S.  Gilliland, 

12.  Best  Hereford  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  in  1868.— 
1st,  S.  Gilliland.  Londonderry. 

13.  Best  Hereford  Heifer,  calved  in  i86g.— 1st,  P.  K.  Kearney. 


-ist, 


SHEEP. 

Lclceders. — A  very  good  show  of  sheep  was  brought 
forward,  the  two  classes,  English  and  Border  Leicesters, 
being  well  filled  with  animals  of  very  good  quality. 
The  Cork  Challenge  Cup,  value  /50,  was  awarded  to 
a  Border  Leicester  tup  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Athy.  The 
bringing  English  Leicesters  and  Border  Leicesters  into 
competition  for  this  prize  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
Society's  keepingthe  breeds  separate  for  the  other  prizes. 
In  discriminating  the  merits  of  animals  of  different 
variety  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  views  of  the 
judges  and  their  tastes  as  to  variety  ;  and  as  the  points 
of  these  two  are  widely  different,  it  would  seem  proper 
that  the  prize  should  be  liinited  to  competition  in  one 
of  the  classes.  The  Border  Leicester  tup  of  Mr. 
Robertson  is  a  very  excellent  animal  ;  good  size  and 
quality,  well  up  in  the  neck,  and  full  of  vigour  ;  but  he 
has  the  fault  of  the  breed— a  want  of  wool  on  the  belly, 
and  bareness  of  head. 

The  English  Leicesters  of  Mr.  Seymour  Mowbray, 
of  Mountrath,  who  took  1st  prize  in  shearlings,  are 
good  representatives  of  the  class  of  sheep  that  have 
been  taking  prizes  at  the  English  shows  latterly.  They 
seem  to  have  a  large  amount  of  Inge  blood.  Mr.  Geo. 
Turner,  of  Uppingham,  showed  a  good  many  rams,  and 
took  a  2d  prize  with  his  shearling.  Mr.  Turner's 
sheep  are  now  pretty  well  known  as  prize-takers.  Mr. 
Marris,  of  Ulceby,  took  3d  prize ;  his  sheep  are  a 
trifle  larger  than  Mowbray's  or  Turner's.  Mr.  Owen, 
of  Blessington,  co.  Wicklow,  who  at  one  time  seemed 
invincible  in  sheep-showing,  was  not  placed. 

There  was  a  very  large  show  of  Border  Leicesters,  and 
the  prizes  were  divided  between  Mr.  Thos.  Robertson, 
of  Athy,  and  Mr.  Bland,  of  Abbeyleix.  The  ewf 
classes  were  not  well  filled,  and  the  sheep  shown  hert 
did  not  possess  any  distinctive  merit.  There  was  a  ver; 
good  variety  shown — the  native  Roscommon  sheep 
they  are  large  in  frame,  well  covered  with  good  wool 
of  early  maturity,  and  evidently  a  paying  breed.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  shown  much  wisdom 
encouraging  the  improvement  of  this  breed.  They 
resemble  the  Lincolns  in  many  respects  ;  the  chief 
points  of  difference  are  the  smaller  head  of  the  Ros- 
common sheep  and  the  wool  not  being  of  the  lustrous 
quality  of  the  Lincoln.  This  breed  furnishes  the 
splendid  wethers  shown  by  thousands  at  the  Ballinasloe, 
Strokestown,  and  other  great  sheep  fairs  of  the  west  of 

The  Lituohis  were  a  poor  show,  and  since  the  days 
when  Mr.  Page  so  energetically  worked  for  their  intro- 
duction into  Ireland  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  advance.  It  is  said  they  have  been  fairly  and 
well  tried  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  further  progress.  The  probability  is  that 
English  and  Border  Leicesters  with  Shropshire  Downs 
are  likely  to  make  their  way  more  readily. 

^*  Shropshire  and  other  Downs"  was  the  heading 
under  which  were  classed  in  this  case  two  varieties  now 
very  dissimilar,  and  into  this  class  might  be  brought 
animals  whose  respective  and  distinctive  qualities 
entitle  them  fully  to  separate  classes.  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  showed  a  very  excellent  Southdow 
ram,  and  if  the  judges  had  been  men  of  Southdown 
proclivities,  the  probability  of  this  tup  taking  a  prize 
would  have  been  very  great.  Mr.  Charles  William 
Hamilton,  of  Hamwood,  Clonee,  took  the  Ist  prize 
with  a  very  beautiful  sheep,  of  first-rate  wool,  and 
general  good  quality.  With  a  good  neck,  loins,  rib, 
and  breast,  well-filled  twist,  he  seemed  a  sheep  fit  to 
be  seen  in  any  company.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  Shropshires  into  Ireland  ;  he  has 
worked  long  and  industriously  for  their  propagation 


HORSES. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  department  of  the  show 
seemed  to  be  the  great  feature  ;  there  were  599  entries, 
ded  as  follows  : — 
Thorough-bred 


,  roadsters,  cobs. 


Agricultural  horses  . .         . .         . .         . .         •  ■     40 

The  jumping  prizes  were  competed  for  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  on  each  day  the  numbers  of 
people  on  the  stands  and  around  the  ring  evidenced  the 
popularity  of  this  fete.  It  was  computed  that  not  less 
than  15,000  people  were  spectators  of  the  jumping  on 
Wednesday  ;  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  an  almost 
fabulous  sum  was  received  for  stand  tickets,  does  not 
sustain  the  idea  that  jumping  horses  at  exhibitions  will 
ever  be  altogether  excluded.  The  arrangements  for  the 
trial  of  hunters  were  certainly  arranged  on  a  faultless 
system.  Within  an  arena  of  considerable  size  were 
placed  hurdles,  bank,  wall,  and  bank  and  water  jumps, 
which,  whilst  suflicient  to  test  the  powers  of  the  various 
competitors,  were  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  accident  to  man  or  horse. 

The  riding  of  tlie  horses  may  be  pronounced  generally 
bad,  the  few  brilliant  exceptions  being  thus  brought 
more  prominently  forward.  Mr.  Flynn,  ofTalsk,  county 
Roscommon,  who  is  well  known  as  a  judicious  rider, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Sweeny,  of  Castlerea,  were  adjudged 
by  vox  populi  as  having  acquitted  themselves  most 
creditably  last  week.  Whether  it  is  that  animal  mag- 
netism is  transmitted  from  rider  to  horse,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  nervous,  hasty  'gent '  in  the  pigskin 
generally  bungled  at  the  jumps,  and  if  the  horse  got 
over  at  all,  it  did  so  in  such  a  discreditable  manner,  as 
to  merit  the  jeering  which  accompanied  the  unseemly 
performance.  On  Wednesday,  the  prizes  for  jumping 
the  wall  were  awarded,  Ist,  to  Mr.  Flynn's  "Harry 
Hardy  ;  "  2d,  Mr.  Taafe's  brown  gelding  "  Playboy.'' 
The  performance  of  these  two  animals  was  really  excel 
ent.  A  substantial  wall,  neariy  5  feet  high,  is  not  a 
rifle  to  contend  with.  Theease  and  precision  with  which 
these  two  horses  cleared  the  obstacle  were  creditable 
alike  to  the  horses  and  riders.  The  jumping  of  "  Jack 
Spring,"  a  grey  gelding  of  Mr.  George  Low,  of  Athy, 
although  done  in  a  clumsy  manner,  was  safe. 

For  the  bank  and  water  prize,  Mr.  Bernard  Sweeny, 
with  a  well-named  horse,  "  Safety,"  took  1st  place.  A 
good  many  other  horses  competed,  many  getting 
through  their  work  in  a  creditable  manner. 

Thursday's  trials  were  most  exciting  ;  a  large  number 
of  horses  were  entered  for  the  jumping  prizes.  The 
jumps  were  made  more  difiicult,  and  altogether  the 
spectacle,  from  its  greater  danger,  seemed  to  be  more 
attractive.  The  wall  was  raised  to  above  5  feet,  and 
promised  to  prove  a  regular  rasper,  which  it  did  in 
reality  to  some  of  the  horses'  noses  and  legs.  Mr.  Wm. 
Sneyd,  with  his  grey  mare  "Maria,"  took  1st  prize  ; 
Mr.  Low,  with  "Jack  Spring,"  2d. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  large  number  of  horses  changed 
owners.  Amongst  the  sales  were  those  of — Mr. 
William  Alexander,  Knockmullin,  CoUoney,  sold  his 
chestnut  gelding,  "  Charmer, "  by  Coningsby,  dam  by 
Woodpecker,  to  Mr.  Chaine,  for  a  long  figure  ;  Mr. 
John  Trimble,  of  Drumconrath,  county  Meath,  sold 
his  bay  gelding  "Flash,"  by  Lightning,  to  Mr.  James 
Daly,  at  120  gs.  ;  Mr.  R.  Flynn  sold  "Emerald 
Wreath,"  at  300  gs.,  to  Mr.  Darby,  who  also  bought 
"  Maria,"  by  Harkaway,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  gained 
the  1st  prize  for  jumping  on  Thursday.  He  also 
purchased  a  perfect  hunter,  up  to  14  stones,  from  Mr, 


Best  Devon   Heifer,  calved 


19.  Best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  n 
calved  previous  to  January,  1868. — No  award. 

20.  Best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  i 
calved  in  1868.— 1st,  A.  Tiernan.  jun.,  Slanc. 

21.  Best  polled  Angus  or  Galloway  Heifer,  calved  in  i86 
1870.-     .     wen.  ^^^^  Highland. 

S2.  Best  West  Highland  Bull,  calved  on  or  after  January  i, 
— T,  Butler,  Priestown. 

23.  Best  West  Highland  Cow,  in  cilf  or  in  milk,  calved 
vious  to  January  i,  1868.— T.  Butler. 


Bull,  calved  on   or  after  January  i,    1866. 
.  Lord  Clermont,  Newry :  2d,  David  Patton,  Monaghan. 
27.  Best  Ayrshire  Cow.  in  calf  or  in  milk,  calved  previous 
January  1, 1868.— 1st,  D.  Patton,  Monaghai         '  '^    *    ''--  • 


Dublin. 

28.  Best  Ayrshire  Heifer, 
ist,  D.  Patton,  Monaghan  ; 
Heifer, 


G.  A.  Stephens, 
868.— 


Best  Ayrshir 


d,  li.  A.  stepncns,  JJuDMn. 
alved  in  1869  or  1870.— D.  Patton. 


Ker 


Ik,  calved  previous  to 
calved  1S68.— Highly 


0.  Best  Kerry  Bull,  calved  < 
Brady,  Raheny. 

1.  Best    Kerry  Cow.    in  ca 

^2.   Best  Kerry  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  c: 
Commended :  Capt.  D.  Bayley,  Dublin. 

33.    Best   Kerry    Heifer,   calved  in  1869 
Stephens,  Dublin. 


34.  Best  Channel  Island  Bull,  calved  since  January  i 
tst,  G.  Low,  Athy  1  2d,  M.  Neill.  Clonskea. 
'    35.    Best  Channel  Island  Cow  or  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  m 
D.  H.  Plunket,  Johnston  ;  2d,  J.  Smith,  Carlow. 
Brittanv. 

36.   Best   Brittany  Bull,  not  exceeding  three  years 


17.  Best  Brittany  Cow  or  H< 
mond,  Dublin. 

38.  (Open  for  competition  t 
valuation  is  over  iioo  per  anni 
—ist  and  2d,  J.  Butler,  Little 

39.  (Open  for  competition 
valuation  is  under  ,£100  per  an 
—1st,  P.  Quinn,  Priestown  : 

40.  Best  Heifer  calved  in 

41.  Best  Heifer  calved 


The  Cork  Challenge  ( 
ling  Ram  in  classes  42,  46, 
(Border  Leicester). 


niilk.-J.  P.  Red- 
whose  Poor-law 


42.  Best  Sheading  Ram.— ist,  Seymour  Mowbray,  Mountrath  i 
2d,  G.  Turner,  jun.,  Uppingham  ;  3d,  T.  Marris,  Ulceby. 

43.  Best  Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  G.  Turner,  jun.,  Up- 
pingham :  2d,  T.  Marris  ;  3d,  G.  Turner,  jun. 

44.  Best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes.— ist,  S.  Mowbray,  Mount- 
rath :  2d.  Sir  A.  Walsh,  Bart.,  Stradbally. 

45.  Best  pen  of  5  Lambs.-  -ist.  Sir  A.  Walsh,  Bart. 

Border  Leicesters. 

46.  Best  Shearling  Ram.— ist,  no  award  :  2d,  G.  Laing,  Cold- 
stream ,  3d,  L.  H.  Bland,  Q.C.,  Abbeyle: 

47.  Best  Ram  of  any  age.— ist  and  2d, 

48.  Best  Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes.- 
Tipperary:  2d,  L.  H.  Bland,  Q.C 
Hall,  Queen's  Co. 

49.  Best  Pen  of  5  Ewe  Lambs.- 

Roscommon  Sheep. 

50.  Best  Shearling  Ram.— ist  and  2d,  J.  D.  Smyth.  Limerick  : 
3d.  W.  Cotton,  Castlerea.  _ 

51.  Best  Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist  and  2d,  T.    Roberts, 
Strokestown  :  3d,  W,  Cotton,  Castlerea. 

52.  Best  Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes.— ist,  J.  B.  Smyth,  Lime- 
rick ;  2d,  R.  Coffey  ;  3d.  W.  Cotton,  Castlerea. 

53  Best  pen  of  5  Ewe  Lambs.— ist,  R.  Coffey,  Killucan. 

54  Best  Shearling  Ram.-ist,  W.  F.  Marshall,  Brauston  ;  2d, 
C.  Going,  Nenagh  :  3d,  W.  F.  Marshall. 

55.  Best  Ram  of  any  other  age.  —1st,  2d,  and  3d,  C.  Going. 

Shropshire  and  other  Downs. 
58.  Best  Shearling  Ram.— ist.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Clo: 
J.  L.  Napei 


H.  Bland,  Q.C. 
L  H.  S.  Barry,  M.P., 
3d,  R.  G.  Cosby,  "       "    " 


H.  S.  B.irr5'.  MP. 
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Best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes.— 1st,  H.R.H, 
:s  :  2d,  J.  Peake,  Monaghan. 
Best  pen  of  5  Ewe  Lambs. - 


Walsh,  Bart,  Strad- 


pcn  of  5  Ewes  which  "Have  reared  Iambs  in  1871 —ist,  W.  Esker, 
Timahoe  ;  2d,  P.  Qiiinn,  Pricstown. 

63.  Best  pen  of  5  Hogget  Ewes.— 1st,  P.  Marnane,  Tipperary  ; 
2d,  J.  W.  Esker,  Timahoe. 

64.  (Open  for  competition  to  tenant-farmers  whose  Poor-law 
valuation  is  under  j^So.)- Best  pen  of  5  Ewes,  having  reared 
lambs  in  1871.  -ist,  M.  Marnane,  West  Tipperary  ;  2d,  J.  Sweeny, 
Priestown. 

SWINE. 
Coloured  Breed. 

65.  Best  Boar  under   18  months  old. 


Dublin  ;  2d,  R.  W.  Reynell,  Killucan. 

69.  Best  Berkshire  Sow  and  litter  ol 
R.  G.  Cosby,  Queen's  County. 

70.  Best  lot  of  three  Breeding    Pigs 
four  and   not   exceeding  eight  1 
Dublin  ;  2d,  J.  Molloy,  Dublin. 

White  Breed. 

71.  Best  Boar  under  18  months  old.— 1st,  J.  L.  Naper,  Old- 
castle^  2d,  J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick. 

Breeding  Sow  under  18  months  old. — ist,  J.  RIolloy, 
Boyle,  Mill! 


s  old.-i! 


Perry, 


It-farmers  whose    Poor-law 
^100  per   annum)  —  Best 


Dufcn ;  2d,  R.  W, 

74.  Best  Breeding  Sow  over  la  mor 
Ballymena;  2d,  J.  L.  Naper,  Oldcast 

77.  (Open  for  competition  to  tenai 
valuation  is  over  j^5o  and  under 
Breeding  Sow  over  6  and  under  18 
M.  Marnane,  Tipperary. 

(Open  for  competition  to  tenant-farmers  whose  Poor- 
lion  is  under  /50  per  annum.) — Best  Breeding  Sow 
Marnane,  Tipperary, 

HORSES. 


160.    Thorough-bred    Sire   in    the  stud    book 
opinion  of  the  judges,  is  best  calculated  to  improv 
the  breed   of  sound   and  stout    thorough-bred   horses, 
carrying  hunters,  and  horses  for  general  stud  purposes.' 
Excellency  Earl  Spencer  ;  2d,  H.  Power,  Mallow. 

164.  Thorough-bred  Sires,  calculated  to  get  carriage,  troop 
horses,  or  roadsters. — ist,  G.  Mansergh,  Tipperary ;  2d,  S. 
Dickson,  county  Down. 

For  Young  Horses  suitable  for  Hunters. 

165.  Best  4-year-old  Colt,  able  to  carry  13  stones  7  lb.  and 
upwards. — ist,  R.  Galwey,  Nenagh ,  2d,  Lee  Brothers,  Swords  : 
3d,  T.  V.  Benson,  Dublin. 

166.  The  best  4-year-old  Filly,  able  to  carry  13  stones  7  lb.  and 
upwards.  — ist.  Rev.  F.  Briscoe,  county  Meath;  2d,  P.  Quinlan, 
Clonmel  :  3d,  J.  Morrin,  Johnstown. 

167.  Best  4-year-old  Colt,  able  to  carry  from  11  stones  to 
13  stones  7  lb.  —  ist,  Major-Gen.  W.  Irwin,  Glendalough  :  3d, 
B.  Sweeny,  Cahir. 

168.  Foui^year-old  Fillies,  able  to  carrj-  from  ri  stones  to 
13  stones  7  lb.— ist,  M.   Seery,  Delvin  ;  2d,  J.  Trimble,  county 


:^ 


Three-year-old  Fillies.- 1st,    j.    Tisdale,    Kells  :    2d,    1 
iVlorrison,  Esq.,  Mountrath  ;  3d,  J.  J.  Jones,  Dublin. 

171.  Two-year-old  Colts  and    Fillies. — 1st,    Lord    Clanmorri 
Creg  Clare  ;  2d,  T.  Scott.  Ballina,  ;  3d,  A.  PoUok,  Ballinaslo. 


One-v 


i  Colts 


Monaghan  ;  2d,  C.  W.  Wise.  Esq. 
th,  M.  Archd  ■■    ■•  " 
les'  Mares  ai 
ad,  P.  Georges,  Clontarf. 
W 
174.  Cobs  or  Roadsters  not  exceedin] 


E.  Kingley,  Dublii 


y.'ss 


I'M 


hands,  calculated  t 


"75. 


15  hands,  calculated  I 
St,  D.  Rogerson,  Roundtown  :  21 
3d,  J.  Costello,  Dublin. 


(Local  Committee's  Prizes.) 


II   siones  ana  upwaras. — ist,  K.   \ 
Colonel  J.    Lloyd,   Monaghan  ;  4th 


R.  Walsh,   Saggard 


Id,  equa 
2d,  Lie 


176.  Cobs  or  Roadsters  under  15  hands:  calculated  to  carry 
over  13  stones.— ist,  D.  Rutledge,  Tuam  ;  2d,  J.  French,  Esq., 
Dublin  ;  3d,  Col.  L.  White,  Clonsilla. 

177.  Ponies  from  12  to  14  hands. — ist,  Wm.  D'Arcy,  Bray ;  2d 
G.  O.  Springfield,  Bray ;  3d,  L.  Cust,  Tipperary. 

178.  Ponies  under  12  hands.-ist,  Capt.  W.  R.  Brereton,  Kil- 
cullen ;  2d,  J.  Freeman,  jun. ,  Clontarf ;  3d  and  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  pony  exhibited  :  R.  Purdon,  Delvin. 

Brood  Mares. 

179.  Thorough-bred  Mares,  in  foal,  or  having  had  foals  in  1870 
or  1871.— 1st.  C.  L.  Ellison,  Castlerea  ;  2d,  E.  J.  Smith,  Croom ; 
3d,  C.  L.  Ellison,  Castlerea. 

180.  Mares  calculated  to  produce  weight-carrying  Hunters,  in 
foal,  or  having  produced  foals  in  1870  or  1871.— ist,  P.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Naas  ;  2d,  J.  Morrin,  Johnstown  ;  3d,  J.  S.  Winter, 
Agher  :  4th,  L.  Cornwall.  Navan. 


(Ope. 


npetit 


)  Tenant-Farmers  whose  Poor-law 
on  is  under  £100.) 


duccd  a  foal  in  1870  or  1871. — i 

2d,  Messrs.  Mooney,  Crumlin  :  3c..,    . ^ 

183.  Best  Gelding  for  agricultural  purposes,  over  twc 
exceeding  four  years  old.— ist,  J.  Rooney,  Clonsilla 
Patterson,  Dundallt. 

184.  Best  Filly  for  agricultural  purposes, 

cSin. 


Joynt,    Raheny: 


Nor 


other    breed.— 3d, 


Judges.— Horses  :  B.  Persse,  R.  Watson,  H.  Thur^vell, 
Captain  Bernard,  Hon.  W.  F.  Arbuthnott,  F.  Barlow,  H.  A. 
Corbett,  H.  Briscoe,  A.  Darker,  N.  M.  Archdall.  Shorthorns  ; 
Mr.  Cnsp,  Mr.  Unthank.  Hercfords  and  Devons  :  H.  Heywood 
Polled  Angus  :  George  Gibbons,  A.  Borthwick.  Kernes  : 
George  Hewson.     Roscommon  sheep :    Samuel  Garnet,    Major 


D'Arcy.  Lincolns  ;  W  C.  Grave,  A.  Borthwick.  W.  Clay. 
Leicesters :  L.  Bonnard.  J.  Harri.s,  T.  Potter.  Shropshire  : 
Thomas  Horiey.  T.  Coxon.  Swine  :  H.  M'Clintock,  A.  War- 
burton.     Special  prizes  ;  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Boyce. 


IVRKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL. 
The  fine  weather  with  which  this  meeting  opened 
on  Wednesday  last  continued  during  the  two  following 
days,  and  on  Friday  one  of  the  most  successful  meet- 
ings which  this  great  Society  has  had  was  brought  to  a 
close.  In  connection  therewith  the  following  statis' ' 
of  entries,  prizes,  and  receipts  will  prove  of  interest 


;£365 
8=5 


"«^  t?te  last  Jive  Years. 


Cattle     .. 

Wool  '.'. 
Implement 
Foxhound: 


Friday,  at  I  J.  each       ..         =     10,108     =       505    8    o 
I1S32  18    o 

Preliminary  to  our  observations  on  the  several  classes 
of  stock  exhibited,  we  may  remark  as  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  this  show,  that  the  term  "country  meeting" 
applies  to  it  merely  as  regards  the  locality  in  which  its 
shows  are  held  ;  as  the  large  amount  of  prize  money 
awarded  in  the  classes  of  horses,  Shorthorns,  Leicesters, 
and  pigs,  makes  the  competition  really  a  national  one. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  this  county  that  these  animals  are  a 
staple  product,  and  consequently  local  animals  which 
have  not  been  on  the  grand  tour  of  the  Royal  and  other 
shows,  often  come  out  and  run  away  with  the  laurels. 
Indeed,  until  the  horse  or  Shorthorn  wearing  Royal 
honours  passes  "  final  "  examination  at  the  Yorkshire, 
he  is  not  secure  in  his  position.  And,  on  this  occasion, 
it  will  be  found  that  several  important  judgments  have 
been  made  contrary  to  previous  decisions. 

Taking  the  live  stock  in  the  order  of  the  cataloge, 
we  come  first  to 

SHORTHORNS. 

This  class  at  the  Yorkshire  is  always  a  meeting  of 
notabilities,  with  some  new  faces  dangerous  to  look 
upon.  On  this  occasion  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Mr. 
Singleton,  and  Mr.  Knowles  come  out  with  animals 
that  step  over  the  Wolverhampton  winners.  Of  these, 
however,  we  will  speak  when  we  come  at  them.  The 
number  of  animals  shown  at  this  meeting  was  larger  than 
usual.  The  aged  bulls  are  seldom  numerous.  In  the 
1 1  entries  there  were  a  fair  share  of  superior  animals. 
Mr.  Stamper's  Grindelwald  took  the  Ist  prize,  beat- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  2d  prize  at  Wolverhampton, 
Telemachus,  Lady  Pigot's  Charles  le  Beau,  Mr. 
Willis'  Windsor  Fitz-Windsor,  and  other  good 
animals^the  first  bull  of  great  size  and  symmetry,  but 
has  not  quality  equal  to  the  second.  Telemachus  is  a 
compact  clever  Shorthorn,  has  fine  fore-quarters  and 
loins,  and  capital  handling.  He  might  be  an  inch  or  two 
longer.  The  next  bull  belongs  to  Mr.  Knowles, 
Wetherby.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Cattley,  and  also  is 
unknown  to  the  Royal  showyard.  The  2-year-old 
bulls  were  a  splendid  class.  Out  of  16  animals,  9  had 
run  over  the  Wolverhampton  course.  The  winners 
came  here  in  their  places  exactly  as  at  the  Royal — 
Lord  Irwin,  Windsor  Fitz-Windsor,  and  Bythis, 
being  1st,  2d,  and  3d  here,  and  1st,  2d,  and  3d  at 
Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Linton  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Lord  Irwin  has  gone 
on  since  last  year  ;  he  must  have  capital  stamina  to  go 
from  place  to  place  and  improve  in  his  looks,  as  he 
does.  Mr.  Outhwaite's  2d  prize  bull  is  a  thick  good 
specimen  of  the  Booth  family.  When  two  tenant- 
farmers  can  produce  two  animals  like  these — victors 
over  all  comers,  both  at  the  national  and  the  country 
meeting — is  a  proud  thing  for  Yorkshire,  and  shows 
that  success  is  as  attainable  in  this  walk  by  the  tenant 
as  the  owner.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that  in  Shorthorns 
you  have  Yorkshire  to  conquer  after  you  have  won  at 
the  Royal.  Bythis,  the  3d  prize,  has  fallen  from  his 
high  estate.  The  i  -year-old  bulls  were  a  small  class  of 
seven,  but  the  winner  was  an  unknown  animal  again  ; 
and  the  2d  and  3d  both  commended  at  the  Royal. 
Sir  George  Wombwell's  Newbro'  3D,  the  Ist  prize,  is  a 
beautiful  calf,  much  younger  than  the  2d  and  3d  animals. 
The  bull  calves  were  1 1 — a  fair  entry  in  number,  in 
quality  very  good.  Messrs.  Budding's  British  Flag 
was  1st  here,  as  at  the  Royal ;  and,  similarly  Mr. 
Linton's  Leeman  was  2d  at  both  places,  and  Major 
Stapylton  obtained  3d  with  a  nice  calf  allied  to  Gunter 
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5  of  any  age,  the  3d  Royal  prize  cow,  Wtndsor 


Butterfly,  takes  1st  here  in  a  class  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  Royal.  This  cow,  however,  should  have  been 
higher  placed  at  Wolverhampton.  Of  her  we  then 
wrote  as  follows  : — "The  2d  prize  is  a  strong  cow, 
with  gaudy  hind  quarters ;  she  is  certainly  wrong 
placed.  The  3d  cow,  Mr.  How's  Windzor  Butterfly, 
is  to  our  mind  a  better  animal."  Results  justify  this. 
She  is  here  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Outhwaite's  Brigg 
prize  cow,  Vivandi^re,  wins  2d  cleverly.  The  3d 
prize,  Mr.  Emmerson's  cow,  is  of  the  old  style, 
and  not  at  all  to  our  mind.  She  is  deep,  but  not 
cylindrical,  and  is  flat  on  her  fore-ribs  and  crop.  The 
3-year-old  heifers  were  only  nine,  but  of  rare  merit. 
The  decisions  in  favour  of  Mr.  Foljambe's  Concert,  Ist ; 
Mr.  Tenant's,  Daisy  2d,  and  Mr.  How's  Vesper 
Queen  3d,  left  out  the  Royal  1st  prize.  Lady  Pigot's 
Dame  Swift.  At  Wolverhampton  Vesper  Queen  was 
2d  and  Concert  3d,  here  Concert  is  Ist  and  Da?ne  Swift 
out  altogether.  The  Dame  is  pulled  out  of  shape  by 
being  in  calf,  but  still  is  worth  more  than  neglect. 
Her  quality  is  not  equalled  by  Vesper  Queen  and 
Daisy  ;  Concert  is  a  magnificent  heifer,  of  wonder- 
ful size  and  touch,  but  she  has  not  the  tip-top 
touch.  In  this  class  many  men  have  many 
minds,  but  still  Dame  Sivift  for  a  place  say  we. 
That  she  was  not  entitled  to  a  commendation  is  absurd. 
Two-year-old  heifers  were  a  grand  class  of  20  ;  in  this 
class  at  the  Royal,  Mr.  Outhwaite's  Lady  Brough  stood 
Ist ;  she  has  gone  abroad,  and  Mr.  Foljambe's  Fleur- 
de-Lis,  which  took  the  2d  to  her,  is  2d  at  York.  The 
3d  prize,  Mr.  Howe's  Verona,  cuts  out  Colonel  Towne- 
ley's  Baron  Oxford's  Duchess,  the  3d  prize  at  Wolver- 
hampton. Verona  is  a  plump  good  heifer,  full  of  flesh, 
and  good  handling.  Oxford's  Duchess  is  a  loose,  long 
heifer  ;  but  the  1st  prize  is  an  animal  that  has  never 
been  sho^vn  before.  Again  a  Yorkshire  farmer  bowls 
out  the  leading  men  in  the  Shorthorn  game  ;  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton has  sold  some  Waterloos  for  long  figures,  but  in 
his  Flora  \^th,  who  runs  away  with  this  prize  in  a 
canter,  is  a  combination  of  W^aterloo  and  Grand  Duke 
blood.  For  quality,  touch,  and  hair,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  beyond  her.  She  is  pure  white,  of  fine  bone, 
sweet  looks,  and  true  cylindrical  make. 

The  Champion  Cup,  value  50  sovs.,  for  the  best 
Shorthorn  exhibited.  Lord  Irwin  had  no  difficulty  in 
winning.  No  other  animal  approached  him — longo 
iritervallo.  Mr.  Singleton's  heifer,  and  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe's 3-year-oId  heifer,  were  the  only  animals,  if  we 
except  Sir  G.  Wombwell's  young  bull,  worthy  to  com- 
pete  with  him. 

A  capital  dairy  cow.  Primrose,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Brigg!^,  Selby,  beat  Mr.  Statter's  Royal  prize  cow. 
Beauty.  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  Colonel  Towneley's 
Shorthorn,  the  winner  in  the  dairy  class  at  Wakefield 
in  1S70,  was  worthy  of  distictinction  in  this  class. 


HORSES. 

The  entry  of  horses  must  be  considered  a  large  one. 
Of  the  407  horses  entered,  203  are  hunters.  The  1st 
prize  stallion  for  hunters,  "  Stampedo  "  is  a  well-bred 
animal.  His  hocks,  however,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  the  win  is  quite  a  fluke,  and  the  decision  one 
of  those  "accidents"  that  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  showyards.  At  the  Royal  show,  where  the 
hunter  decisions  were  most  satisfactory,  he  could  not 
chalk  a  commendation.  The  2d  prize  horse  here, 
"  Sincerity,"  is  a  good  strong  thoroughbred,  well 
made,  and  every  inch  a  hunter.  He  took  1st  at  Wol- 
verhampton, where  he  beat  "  Blinkhoolie,"  "  Laugh- 
ing Stock,"  "Tim  Whiffler,"  &c.  "Suffolk,"  the 
3d  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  was  not  noticed  here,  the 
3d  prize  going  to  "  Theobald,"  a  son  of  "  Stockwell." 

The  coach-horses  were,  as  usual  in  Yorkshire,  such 
as  we  cannot  find  elsewhere.  In  roadsters  "Lord 
Derby,"  the  1st  prize,  is  a  stylish  chestnut,  clever,  but 
slightly  short  of  bone.  "Atlas,"  the  2d  prize,  is  a 
short-legged  animal  of  rare  quality  and  action.  Mr. 
Hart,  Dunnington,  showed  the  rare  old  wearer  "  All- 
fours."  There  were  two  or  three  lumbering  animals  in 
this  class. 

The  agricultural  stallions  were  a  dozen,  and  con- 
tained no  extraordinary  animals.  The  1st  prize  is  a 
capital  thick  horse,  and  the  2d  prize,  "Le  Bon,"  was 
the  3d  winner  at  Wolverhampton  ;  he  is  only  three 
years  old,  has  capital  legs  and  short  back,  but  his 
back  rib  is  not  quite  the  thing.  Dray  horse  stallions 
were  a  small  class,  of  no  particular  merit.  In  hunter 
brood  mares  with  a  foal,  Mr.  Darrell's  "Songstress" 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  old  celebrity,  "Go-a- 
head," the  2d,  in  a  good  class.  Coaching  mares  were 
1  excellent,  as  were  roadsters.  The 
of  the  agricultural  brood  mares  were  beyond 
— three  better  animals  we  never  saw  together 
than  Mr.  Bromley's  "Damsel,"  Mr.  Banks'  "Trip," 
and  Mr.  Statter's  "Highland  Lassie."  The  young 
agricultural  geldings  and  fillies  were  a  fine  show. 
Upwards  of  20  4-year-olds  came  to  the  post  ;  they 
were  the  best  lot  we  ever  saw  together.  Mr.  E. 
Crowe,  of  Downham  Market,  took  1st,  with  "  Smart;" 
Mr.  Brierly,  Manchester,  2d  and  3d,  with  "  Warwick" 
and  "  Sensation."  In  the  Royal  and  other  showyards 
"  Sensation  "  has  always  been  our  beau  ideal  of  a  farm 
animal,  yet  here  she  is  placed  3d. 

Passing  over  several  useful  classes  of  young  coach- 
horses,  we  come  to  roadsters,  hackneys,  and  ponies. 
In  the  hackneys,  to  carry  15  stones,  Mr.  Bailiffe's 
"  Polly  "  is  a  clever  animal,  and  won  the  1st  in  a  strong 
class  of  12.     The  2d  prize,  Mr.  Clarkson's  "Flora," 
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is  a  sweet  goer.  The  I2-stone  hackneys  brought  out  M 
Lovell's  neat  "  Woodbine  "  and  14  others,  including  a 
good  2d,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bowman,  Ripon.  Of  the 
22  ponies,  124  hands,  12  were  capital  fellows. 
Stephenson's  "  Harlequin,"  a  roan,  the  1st  prize, 
carry  any  weight.  The  2d,  a  stylisli  chestnut,  from 
Kirton  Lindsey,  is  by  an  Arabian.  Some  commenda- 
tions were  due  in  this  class.  In  the  children's  ponies 
the  prize,  "Tommy,"  is  a  miniature  horse,  perfect  in 
form  and  pace. 

The  2-year-oId  hunters  were  14.  Mr.  Myas'  1st 
prize,  "Coastguard,"  and  Mr.  Mason's  2d  prize,  are 
promising  geldings.  The  25  3-year-old  hunters 
brought  out  Mr.  Armstrong's  "  Banker,"  Mr.  Bark- 
worth's  "  Portland,"  and  Sir  G.  Cholmley's  "  King." 
"Banker"  was  the  Wolverhampton  horse,  and  rolls  as 
he  moves;  still  he  is  a  grand  horse.  "Portland" 
was  1st  2-year-old  at  Wakefield,  and  commended  at 
Driffield.  He  is  stylish,  and  will  go  c 
The  "King,"  the  winner  at  Driffield, 
hunting-like,  and  his  action  is  only  moderate.  The 
hunting  fillies,  3-year-oId,  were  very  few,  but  the 
4-year-old  hunters  made  a  grand  parade  of  32.  At 
Wolverhampton  there  were  only  i6  in  this  class.  Mr. 
Nessfield's  "Mischief"  won,  and  cleverly.  He  is  the 
best  goer  in  the  field,  and  A  i  as  a  horse,  according  to 
our  measure.  The  2d,  Mr.  Brunton's  "Joe  Bennett," 
is  a  magnificent  animal,  and  he  stands  next  to 
"Nobility,"  whom,  though  he  did  not  get  a  place 
here,  we  have  marked  as  the  finest  galloper  in  the  class. 
He  was  2d  _at  Brigg.  The  3d  horse,  Mr.  Hornby's 
"  Spellahoe,"  does  not  stand  well,  but  goes,  and  was 
good  enough  to  take  a  1st  at  Driffield.  " Dandy,"  Sir 
G.  Cholmley's  3-year-old  winner  last  year,  did  not 
this  year  come  to  the  mark;  and  "Tancredi,"  a 
winner  at  Brigg,  is  a  showy  horse,  with  fine  flat  legs, 
and  moves  well. 

The  Bramham  Moor  Cup,  of  5ogs.,  ^{^20  second,  ;,f  10 
third,  for  5-year-old  and  upwards  geldings,  went  to  Mr. 
Bayley's  "Banner  Bearer  (Mr.  Booth's  Wolverhampton 
•winner),  Mr.  Barkworth  taking  2d  with  "  Pelham,"  a 
rather  common-necked  horse,  but  a  mover 
son's  "  Sproxton  "  coming  3d.  "  Pelham 
field's  prize-taker,  and  could  also  "go." 
28  in  this  class. 

For  the  York  and  Ainsty  Cup,  value  50  gs.,  35  ani 
mals  contended,  and  the  contest  was  between  Mr. 
Bayley's  "Borderer"  (Mr.  Booth's  Oxford  prize  horse 
last  year)  and  Mr.  Welfitt's  "  Loiterer,"  so  celebrated 
now  in  showing  history.  "Loiterer  "  won  the  cup  at 
Wakefield  in  1S70,  and  was  beat  at  Wolverhampton 
by  the  Ear!  of  Coventry's  "Bird  on  the  Wing." 
"Loiterer"  is  nine  years  old,  and  now  beats  "  Bor- 
derer," 2d;  Mr.  Hornby's  lively  "Lioness,"  3d  ;  also 
"Marmalade,"  "Lothair,"  "  Gamester,"  as  well  as 
"Sam  Weller,"  the  Driffield  cup  horse  for  light  weights. 
"  Loiterer's  "  head  and  neck  are  not  put  on  properly, 
and  he  has  no  behaviour  in  hand ;  still  he  has  rare 
legs  and  substance.  He  could  not  get  through  dirt  at 
Wolverhampton,  but  here  he  did  better,  and  beats 
"Borderer."  His  luck  is  in  Yorkshire.  He  is  the 
great  enigma  of  the  year  certainly.  "Borderer"  did 
not  seem  drawn  out  fine  enough,  to  our  eye,  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  class  of  hunters  (tenant-farmers),  for  ^60, 
/30.  £'^°,  and  £10  prizes,  54  entries  were  made,  and 
nearly  all  appeared.  Horses  entered  in  other  classes 
were  allowed  here,  and  Mr.  Brunton  and  Mr.  Hornby, 
the  winners  of  the  2d  and  3d  jn  the  4-year-old  hunters, 
were  selected  for  ist  and  2d  prizes— Mr.  Letts'  1st 
prize  4-year-old,  "Nelly,"  taking  3d  prize,  and  Mr.  G. 
Ringrove's  5-year-old,  "  WiUerby,"  the  4th  prize.  To 
criticise  this  exhibition  in  detail  is  impossible  :  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  in  this  and  the  two  previous  classes 
upwards  of  100  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  kingdom 
were  brought  into  the  ring.  This  one  feature  made  the 
York  show  something  to  see  and  to  remember. 

SHEEP. 
The  show  of  sheep  comprised  113  entries,  of  which 
55  were  Leicesters.  The  improved  Leicester  is  a 
specialty  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Yorkshire 
sheep  at  Wolverhampton  has  put  the  "edge  on"  the 
breeders:  and  we  had  here  11  competitors  with 
33  entries,  in  the  shearling  ram  class,  against  five  exhi- 
bitors at  Wolverhampton.  We  jiever  saw  so  uniformly 
good  a  lot.  Every  sheep  was  a  specimen  of  a  family, 
and  noticeable  as  representing  a  distinguished  flock. 
The  well  known  names  of  Borton,  Kendall,  Simpson, 
Tindall,  Riley,  Jordan,  Hutchinson,  and  Brown,  com- 
pleted a  strong  team  for  Yorkshire.  Against  these 
were  pitted  Mr.  Cresswell,  of  Ravenstone,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Uppingham.  Mr.  Borton  took  1st  and  2d 
in  the  class,  and  Mr.  Turner's  Royal  prize  shearling 
did  not  attain  a  commendation.  As  no  other  sheep 
did,  vye  presume  the  merit  was  generally  so  great 
that  it  was  unwise  to  make  any  distinction  amongst 
the  unsuccessful.  Capital  animals  were  shown  in 
this  class  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Jordan's  2d  prize  Bridlington  sheep  was  very 
good.  Mr.  Turner's  Royal  prize  .sheep,  though 
defeated,  was  not  disgraced;  he  is  the  style  of 
sheep  many  admire.  Mr.  Riley's  2d  prize  Easingwold 
and  Driffield  sheep  are  useful  animals.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's Thirsk  prize  sheep  beat  Mr.  Borton  there  and 
Mr.  Riley  at  Easingwold,  and  was  greatly  fancied  here 
by  a  numerous  party.  Mr.  Simpson's  Bridlington 
shearling  was  a  fine  upstanding  sheep. 


prev 


Ihe  aged  rams  were  also  a  good  class  of  16.  Here, 
again,  Mr.  Borton  took  double  honours,  beating 
Messrs.  Turner,  Cresswell,  Hutchinson,  and  Riley. 
After  the  judgment  in  favour  of  Mr  Borton  in  the 
ious  class,  this  award  was  a  necessity  ;  the  Ist  and 
re,  however,  grand  sheep.  So  are  Mr.  Turner's  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson's,  after  their  kind,  for  they  are  distinct 
types.  Mr.  Turner's  sheep  have  true  Leicester  form, 
Mr.  Borton's  excel  in  quality  and  style,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  have  substance  and  wealth.  Mr.  Riley's 
2d  prize  Easingwold  and  Driffield  sheep,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Easingwold  1st,  are  very  good  animals, 
but  they  succumbed  to  Mr.  Borton's  Bridlington  and 
Driffield  prize  sheep. 

The  Leicester  Shearling  Gimmers  were  a  small  class 
of  fine  pens.  Competitors  :  Hutchinson,  Riley,  Tin- 
dall, Knowles,  and  Borton.  Again  Mr.  Borton's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  took  1st  place,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Royal  1st  prize  was  placed  3d,  and  a  pen 
of  Mr.  Tindall's,  Malton,  2d.  Here,  again,  Wolver- 
hampton ruling  was  turned  over,  and  something  more. 
After  the  ram  awards,  it  was,  however,  consistent,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Borton's  pen  was  concerned  ;  but  few  would 
have  placed  Mr.  Tindall  before  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
T.'s  gimmers  may  be  types  of  pure  Leicesters,  i.e., 
pure,  free  from  mixture  ;  but  they  are  also  pure  in  the 
sense  of  being  equally  free  from  every  improvement 
that  usually  attaches  to  the  modern  Leicester.  They  go 
back  to  what  Leicesters  were  40  years  ago,  and  are 
deficient  in  bone,  wool,  and  lean  mutton.  They  have 
pdile  heads  and  f  elite  frames,  and  to  make  them  prize 
pecimens  of  tlie  Leicester  is  certainly  moving  crab- 
ike— backwards.  Mr.  Borton's  gimmers  are  as  fine- 
Irawn  as  they  need  be ;  a  shade  more  would  bring 
them  into  the  category  of  the  ornamental  rather  than 
the  useful. 

In   the  Lincoln  Classes,    19  shearling  and  10  aged 
rams  appeared.     Mr.  Cartwright  showed  three  grand 
shearlings,  and  he  scored   Ist  prize  with  his  Wolv( 
hampton  2d  prize ;    Mr.  Wright  coming  2d,    with 
sheep  that  took  2d  prize  at  Brigg,  but  was  not  shoi 
lie  Royal.     Mr.  Dudding  obtained  3d  prize,  with 
sheep  that  secured  the  same  place  at  Wolverhamptoi 
Marshall's   Ist  prize  Wolverhampton  sheep 
ticed,  '  .    .  _ 


Thus  out  of 
young 


;  altogether  is  ■ 


M 

much  for  the 

prize  Royal  winner  unworthy  of 

anomaly. 

In  the  aged  rams,  Wr.  Wright  took  1st,  and 
Messrs.  Dudding  2d.  At  the  Royal  (In  Mr.  Wright's 
absence),  Mr.  Dudding  took  1st,  with  this  sheep. 
Mr.  Wright  won  also  at  Brigg  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Lincoln  Gimmers,  strange  to  say,  were  a 
stronger  class  than  the  Leicesters — there  being  nine 
pens.  The  Ist  prize  gimmers  belonging  to  Mr.  Pears, 
were  3d  at  the  Royal,  where  they  were  beat  by  Mr. 
Gunnell,  who  did  not  show  here ;  and  by  Mr. 
Cartwright,  who  was  2d  there,  and  in  no  place  here— 
another  contrary  judgment !  Moreover,  the  2d  pen 
here,  Mr.  Clarke's,  beat  the  present  1st  prize  pen  at 
Brigg. 

The  Shrof  shire  Do-Mns  are  little  known  in  Yorkshire, 
and  competition  was  small,  and  merit  not  excessive. 
In  shearling  rams  Lords  Wenlock  and  Chesham  took 
1st  and  2d  prizes  respectively,  with  sheep  that  were  un- 
noticed at  Wolverhampton.  In  aged  rams  the  same 
noblemen  took  like  honours  ;  and  for  gimmers  Lord 
Chesham  took  the  1st  prize,  and  Lord  Wenlock  the  2d 
class  of  three  competitors.  In  the  mountain  sheep 
the  competition  was  not  worthy  of  notice. 

PIGS. 

The  pig  competition  at  the  Yorkshire  is  always  close 

and  exciting,  even  if  not  numerous.     On  this  occasion, 

however,  every  class  was  well  represented.     The  total 

were   107.     Mr.   Peter  Eden,  of  Salford,  and 

Messrs.  Duckering,    of  Kirton  Lindsey,  are  the  giants 

of  these  days  in  the  pig  breeding  and  showing  depart- 

boars  of  the  large  breed,  we  have,  on  this 

occasion,  Mr.  P.  Eden  Ist,  and  Messrs.  Duckering  2d ; 

of  large  breed,  Messrs.  Duckering  come   1st, 

and  Mr.  Peter  Eden  2d.     Finer  animals  than  all  these 

cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  vary 

In  position  at  different  meetings. 

In  boars  of  small  breed  and  sows  of  any  breed,  Mr. 
Eden  carried  away  the  1st  honours,  while  in  sows  of 
small  breed  and  sows  of  black  breed,  Messrs.  Duckering 
took  ists,  and  2d  for  sows  of  any  breed,  leaving  only 
for  small  whitesows  and  2d  for  black  sows 
to  Mr.  Beswlcke-Royds ;  the  prizes  for  black  boars  to 
the  West  Riding  Asylum  and  Mr.  Crossley,  Halifax ; 
and  Ist  and  2d  for  boars  not  qualified  for  other  classes 
to   Mr.    Ambler,    Halifax,   and    Mr.  John    Umpleby, 
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While  the  large  boa 
nequalled,  his  boar  of 
Juckering's  sow  of  the  ; 
the  gems  of  the  yard, 
exceeding  12  months,  there  wa 
all  the  seven  classes.  Young 
uous  to  criticise  In  detal 
management  are  the  great  agent: 
The  systematic  methods  of  Mes 


of  Mr.  Eden  is  possibly 
s  small  breed,  and  Messrs. 
all  breed,  are.  In  our  eyes. 


for 
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good  compel 
animals   it  would    be 

as  mother's  milk  and 

in  getting  up  piglings. 

Eden  and  Ducker- 


ng,  under  which  every  artificial  aid  is  brought  to  bear 
n  protecting  and  feeding  the  infant  animals,  and 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  raise  large  litters 
without  losing  a  tall,  much  less,  as  is  usual 
farm,    half      the     litter     by    accident     or 


liunger  —  gives  them  great  advantage. 

14   awards  they  take  seven  in  section  S.     In 

boars  of  large  breed  Mr.  Rudsdale,  Yarm,'took 

2d,  and  also  1st  for  young  sows  of  large  breed.  In  the 
other  young  classes  Mr.  Beswicke-Royds  got  2d  for 
small  white  sows  ;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  York,  2d  for  small 
black  sows,  for  a  very  neat  one  ;  Mr.  Walton,  Halifax, 
1st  In  the  same  class,  and  Mr.  Knowles  2d  for  a  capital 
young  black  boar.  Of  the  other  prizes  two  ists  and  two 
2ds  went  to  Mr.  P.  Eden,  and  two  ists  and  one  2d  to 
Messi-s.  Duckering.  In  the  fine  class  of  three  store 
pigs  under  nine  months  old,  Messrs.  Duckering  had 
two  strings  to  their  bow,  and  they  secured  the  Ist  prize 
over  their  great  rival,  Mr.  P.  Eden,  who  had  only 
one  entry,  and  achieved  the  2d  place.  On  the  whole 
the  pig  contests  have  been  most  interesting. 

The  classes  were  not  laden  with  rubbish  ;  as  in 
sheep  the  exhibits  generally  were  from  well-known 
stocks,  and  the  competition  was  very  close,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  a  select  field. 

The  Wool  prizes  went  to  the  districts  of  Wetherby 
and  Thirsk,  Mr.  Matthew  Tomllnson,  Cowthorpe, 
taking  1st,  and  Mr.  Barrowby,  Thirsk,  2d  and  3d. 
Mr.  Barrowby  is  an  old  winner.  They  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  lustrous  fibre.  This  show  explains  why 
the  best  hog  wool  has  been  sold  at  28j.  per  stone  at 
Wetherby  and  Ripon  during  the  present  season. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  in  the  several 
classes  : — 

CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. 
,     „  three  years  old  -  ist,  T.  Stamper,  Os- 

waldkirk  :  sd,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Stamford ;  3d,  J.  Knowles, 
Wetherby. 

2.  Bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— ist,  W. 
Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton  ;  2d,  I.  Outhwaile,  Catterick  :  id.  Ladv 
Pigot,  Branches  P.-.rk.  ■  3  -      a°y 

3.  Bull 
G.  O.  W, 
3d,  G.  M 

4.  Bull  calves,  above  five  and  n< 
old.— 1st.  Messrs.  Dudding,  Wragby 
M-:^„  St.ipyIton,  Helpe  ' 


exceeding  two  years  ol( 
Lieut. -Col.  J.   Reeve, 


=d,  John  Outhwaite,  Calterick ;  3d, 

6.  Heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  calf  or  in  milk. — 
ist,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Worksop  ;  sd,  R.  Tennanl,  Leeds  : 
3d,  J.  How.  Huntmgdon. 

7.  Heifersnotexceedingtwoyearsold.— ist.  J.  R.  Singleton, 
Great  Givendale :  2d,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.  ;  3d,  J.  How. 

8.  Heifer  Calves,  above  five  and  not  exceeding  twevle  months 
old.— ist,    R.   Stratton,   Swmdon ;  2d,  Lady  Pigot ;  3d,  W.  R. 


1  in  any  of  the  foregoing  c 


Daii 


9.  Cow  for  dairy  purposes.— ist,  W.    Briggs,    Selby  ;   2d.  T. 
Statter.jun.,  Stand  HalL 

10.  Aldemey,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  Cow  or  Heifer,  in  calf  or 
milk.— 1st  and  2d,  C.  Marsdin,  Doncaster. 

SHEEP. 

11.  Shearling  Rams.— ist,  2d,  and  3d,  J.  Borton,  Malton. 

12.  Rams  of  any  other  age.— ist  and  2d,  J.   Borton  ;  3d,  E. 
Riley,  Beverley. 

13.  Pens  of  5  Shearling  Gimmers.— ist,  J.  Borton  :  2d,  T.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Catterick  :  3d,  J.  &  E.  Tindall,  Rillington,  York. 

Lincoln. 

14.  Shearlii 
coin:  2d,  R. 
Wragby. 


it,    R.  Wright,  Nocton ;    ad, 
5.— ist,  J.  Pears,  Mere,  Lin- 


of  any  other  age.- 
srs.  Dudding. 

.  Pens  of  5  Shearling  Gimm 
;  2d,  C.  Clarke,  Sleaford. 

Shropshire  Down. 
.  Shearling  Rams.— ist.  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York  ; 
nd  3d.  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer.  Chesham. 
Rams  of  any  other  age.— ist.  Lord  Wenlock  ;  2d,  Lord 


Lord  Wenlock 
Cheshi 

ig.   Pens  of  5  Sheading  Gimmers. 
Lord  Wenlock. 

Goblet  for  the  best  Ram  exhibited  in  Classi 


Lord  Wenlock. 
Rams  of 


Lord  Chesham  ; 


Ilkley. 


Rams  of  any  other  Moi 


■  brecd.-W.  Rudsdale,  Va 


PIGS. 
Twelve  Months  Old 

22.  Boars,  large   breed.— rst,  P. 
Duckering  &  Son,  Northorpe. 

23.  Sows,  large  breed,  in  pig  or  milk. 
Son  :  2d.  P.  Eden. 

24.  Boars,  small  breed.— 1st,  P.  Eden  ;  2d,  ( 
Royds,  Littleboro'. 

25.  Sows,  small  breed,  in  pig  or  milk. — ist 
&  Son  ;  2d,  C.  R.  N.  Besmcke-Royds. 

26.  Boars,    black    or    Berkshire    breed.— : 
Asylum,  Wakefield ;  2d,  H.  Crossley,  Ha]ifa.\ 

27.  Sows,  black  or  Berkshire  breed,  in  pig  or  mill 
Duckering  &  Son  :  2d,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds. 

28.  Boars  of  any  breed,  not  qualified  to  compete 
24,  and  26.— ist,  F.  Ambler,  Halifax  ;  2d,  J.  Umpleby, 

29.  Sows  of  any  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  not  qualified  to  com 
pete  in  Classes  23,  25,  and  27.— ist,  P.  Eden  ;  2d,  R.  E.  Ducker 
iiig  &  Son. 

Not  Exceeding  Twelve  Months  Old. 
Boars  of  large  breed,  -ist  and  2d,  W.  Rudsdale,  Yarm. 

'  '  rge  breed.— ist.  Wm.  Rudsdale,  Yarm :  2d,  R. 


Eden,  Salford;  2d,  R.  E. 
Ik.— ist,  R.  E.  Duckering  & 
N.  Beswicke- 
E.  Duckering 
West  Riding 
k.— ist,  R.  E. 
Classes  22, 


E.  Duckering  &  i 


Son  ;  3d,  J.  Knowles,  Wetherby. 
35.  Sows,  black  or  Berkshire  \ 
2d,  G.  Hutchinson,  York. 


all  breed.— ist,   P.  Eden  :  2d.  C.  R.  N.  Bes- 
t,  R.  E.  Duckering  & 
,  F.  Walton,  Halifax  : 
)  9  months 


Duckering  &  Son  ;  2d,  P.  Eden. 
HORSES. 
For  Breeding. 
thorough-bred,     for    getting    weight-carrying 
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Hunters.— ist,    A.    Beaumont,    Hudderefield :    2d,   J.    Casson, 
Burgh-by-Sands,  Carlisle  :  3d,  H.  S.  Constable,  Hull. 
38.  Stallions  for  getting  Coach  Horses.— ist,  H.    Laverack, 


.  J.  Leake,  Drcwton 
,  J.  Forshaw 


Brough  ;  2d,  J.  Ward,  York. 

39.  Stallions  for  getting  Roadsti 
2d,  J.  Crompton,  Burton  Agnes. 

40.  Stallions  for  getting  Agricultural  Horses.- 
Leeds ;  2d,  C.  Sharpley,  Louth  ;  3d,  S.  Barker, 

4t.  Stallions  for  getting  Dray  Horses.— ist,  R.  Marshall. 
Hull  :  2d,  W.  Stones,  Snaith. 

42.  Brood  Mares  for  Breeding  Hunters,  with  Foals  sucking.— 
ist,  B.  Spraggon,  NafTerton  ;  2d,  T.  H.  Miller,  Singleton  ;  3d, 
H.  S.  Constable,  Hull. 

43.  Mares  for  breeding  Hunters,  without  a  Foal,  but  stinted  to 
a  thorough-bred  horse. — isl,  1.  S.  Dayrell,  West  Ayton  :  2d, 
J.  T,  Robinson,  Thirsk. 

44._  Brood  Mares  for  breeding  Coach  Horses,  with  foals 
sucking.— ist,  J.  Reader,  York  :  2d,  "W.  L.  Robinson,  Thor- 
manby :  3d,  M.  Robinson,  Bedale. 

45.  Brood  Mares  for  breeding  Roadsters,  with  foals  sucking.— 
ist,  R.  Williamson,  Ripon  :  2d,  Mrs.  A.  Cook,  Pocklington. 

46.  Brood  Mares  for  breeding  Agricultural  Horses,  with  foals 
sucking.— ist,  W.    Bramley,   Amcotts  ;  2d,  W.  Banks,  Howden  ; 

3d,  T.  Statter,  jun.,  Whitfield. 

For  Agricultur.\i.  Purposes. 
47-   Two-year-old  Agrici 
Robi        "     •  ••       • 


obson,  Easingwold 

48.  Three-year-old  .^gri 

Heddon,  Thirsk  :  T.  Statt 


Kirby    Moorsidi 
Stephenson,  Hull. 

51.  Three-year-old  Geldings  or  Fillies.— ist  and  2d,  T.  Darrell, 
West  Ayton.  York  T  3d,  J.  Johnson,  Driffield. 

Ro.\DSTERS,  Hackneys.  .\nd  Ponies. 

52.  Hackney  or  Roadster,  any  age  or  sex.  equal  to  car.-y 
15  stones.— ist,  R.  Swann,  York  ;  2d,  T.  Claikson,  Leeds  ;  3d, 
J.  Bailiffe,  Leeds. 

53.  Hackney  or  Roadster,  any  age  or  sex,  equal  to  carry 
12  stones.— ist,  W.  Lovell,  Malton :  2d,  R.  M.  Bowman,  Ripon. 

54.  Ponies,  any  age  or  sex,  not  less  than  12^  and  not  exceeding 
144  hands  high.-ist,  W.  Stephenson,  Hufl ;  2d,  W.  Little, 
Kirton  Lindsey ;  3d,  E.  Dixon,  York. 

55.  Ponies,  any  age  or  sex,  not  exceeding  12J  hands  high, 
suitable  for  children,  to  be  ridden  in  the  ring  by  boys  under 
IS  years  of  age.-ist,  T.  Howdle,  Hull :  2d,  J.  Roecliffe,  York  ; 
3d,  W.  Routledge,  York. 

Hunters. 

56.  Two-year-old  Geldings  or  Fillies. -ist,  W.  Myas,  Hull  ; 
2d,  J.  Mason,  Thirsk  :  3d.  Sir  G.  Cholmley,  York. 

57.  Three-year-old  Geldings. — ist,  W.  Armstrong,  Kend.al  : 
2d,  J.  B.  Barkworth.  Brough  ;  3d.  Sir  G.  Cholmley,  Bart. 

58.  Three-year-old  Fillies.— ist,  J.  B.  Booth,  Catterick  ;  2d, 
Wm.  Green,  York. 

I  Geldings.- ist,  E.   Nessfield,  Scarborough ; 
'    "    "      '      Ganton. 

2d,  C.  Rose, 

nd    upward 


fear  the  crop  must  be  seriously  injured.  There  is  no 
trade  for  them  at  present,  buyers  being  afraid  to  specu- 
late. Grass  keeping  is  plentiful,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  root  crops  highly  encouraging.  Sheep  and  cattle 
both  fat  and  lean,  sell  at  extravagant  prices,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  consumers.  The  corn  trade  is  ruled 
by  the  barometer  ;  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls. 
Voiir  Fen  Reporter,  Aug.  2. 


61.  Gel 


qualified  to  carry  at  least  15  stones,  with  hounds,  the  Bramhai 
Moor  Hunt  Cup— ist,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ollerton  ;  2d,  J.  I 
Barkworth,  Raywell,  Brough  ;  3d,  H.  Jewison,  York. 

62.  Geldings  or  Mares,  five  years  old  and  upwards,  an 
qu.tlified  to  carry  not  less  than  12  stones  with  hounds,  the  Yoi 
and  Ainsty  Hunt  Cup.— ist.  T.  H.  D,  Bayly,  Ollerton  ;  2d,  ! 
J.  WeWtt,  Louth :  3d,  E.  Hornby,  Ganton. 

63.  Hunters,  Geldings,  or  Mares,  any  age  from  three  years  ol 
off  to  five  J'ears  old  off,  bona  fide  the  properly  of  tenant-farmei 
in  the  county  of  York,  who  are  not  licensed  horse  dealers.— i; 
and  2d,  R.  Brunton,  Marton  ;  3d,  J.  Lett,  York  ;  4th,  G.  Ring 
rose,  Ganton. 

Judges.— Cattle  :  H.  Aylmer,  Stoke  Ferry  ;  J.  Douglas.  Drem 
M.  Savidge,  Chipping  Norton.  — Long-wooUed  Sheep  :  S.  leffe; 
son,  Whitehaven  :  W.  Bartholomew,  Lincoln  ;  J.  Turner,  Ulcebj 
— Short-woolled  Sheep,  and  Pigs  :  S.  Bruce,  Eynsham  :  1 
Atherton,  Liverpool  ;  C.  Stephenson.  Wobum.— Horses  fHunters 
.and  Road-sters)  :  N.  Milne,  Melrose,  N.B. ;  H.  D.  Boulton 
Bedford;  E.  Paddison,  Lincoln,  Coaching  .and  Agricultural  :  J. 
Furneis.  Durham  ;  S.  Robson,  Louth :  W.  W.  Hawdon, 
Durham. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Spalding. — In  this  neighbourhood  we  noticed  Peas 
being  carted,  Oats  being  cut,  and  in  two  cases  Wheat 
being  mown,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.  The  present 
hot  weather  will  speedily  make  harvest  general.  Ed. 

Isle  of  Ely.  —  We  have  had  a  long  continu- 
ance of  cheerless,  rainy  weather,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realise  the  fact  that  August  is  here,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  that  summer  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  with  scarcely  any  real  summer  weather. 
Rain  and  cold  have  prevailed  for  many  weeks, 
and  have  occasioned  considerable  an.xiety  as  to 
their  effect  upon  the  harvest.  Already  the  fields  are 
whitening  to  the  harvest,  and  the  present  week  will 
scarcely  close  without  some  early  Oats  being  cut.  But 
it  must  be  the  end  of  another  week,  if  not  later,  ere 
the  Wheats  will  be  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  Wheat 
crops  are  not  generally  satisfactory.  Upon  the  gravelly 
soils,  where  the  bulk  is  not  too  great,  there  is  a  bright- 
ness and  kindness  in  their  appearance,  which  we  think 
indicates  both  an  average  yield  and  quality,  but  on 
some  of  the  black  and  deeper  soiled  lands,  where  the  crop 
is  heavy  especially,  there  are  signs  of  blight  and  mildew 
to  a  fearful  extent,  and  there  must  in  many  instances  be 
a  deficient  yield,  and  an  inferior  quality.  Weather 
and  warmth,  similar  to  what  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  three  days,  will  do  much  to  preserve 
the  crops  from  further  ruin.  A  return  to  showery 
weather  may  be  disastrous.  Oats  and  Barley  are 
heavy  crops,  and  appear  likely  to  produce  largely. 
Beans  are  bulky,  but  infested  with  fly,  but  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  injured  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
determine.  Potatos  were  largely  planted  in  the  spring, 
but  the  continued  rains  have  encouraged  disease.      We 


Miscellaneous. 

Butter  from  Milk.— With  the  view  of  learning 
the  amount  of  butter  to  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk,  I  have  recently  tried  the  following 
experiment  at  my  creamery,  in  Onondago  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  I  receive  milk  from  300  cows.  The  milk 
delivered  at  the  factory  on  Saturday  evening,  July  30, 
and  Sunday  morning,  July  31,  amounting  to  57291b., 
as  soon  as  received  was  run  into  deep  cooler  pails,  and 
these  were  set  into  the  tank  of  spring  water.  The 
temperature  of  this  water  is  maintained  uniform,  at 
about  53°,  by  the  introduction  of  an  inch  stream  of 
water  from  the  spring.  In  this  vat  the  pails  remained 
for  about  30  hours,  when  they  were  removed,  in  order 
that  by  a  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  milk 
might  be  soured.  It  might  have  produced  a  better 
result  if  the  pails  had  been  allowed  to  remain  immersed 
in  the  water  until  the  milk  became  loppered  ;  but  we 
feared  that  so  long  an  exposure  of  the  milk  and  cream 
to  such  a  degree  of  cold  would  cause  a  bitterness  of 
flavour  to  the  cream  and  the  butter  made  therefrom. 
When  about  48  hours  old,  the  milk  having  soured  and 
thickened,  the  cream  was  removed  and  kept  until 
the  next  day.  On  Wednesday  churning  was 
done,  in  large  dash  churns,  operated  by  steam- 
power.  From  this  5729  lb.  of  milk  there  was 
produced  232  lb.  of  butter.  This  shows  an  ave- 
rage of  24.69  lb.  of  milk  as  being  required  for 
a  pound  of  butter,  very  closely  meeting  the 
opinion  generally  held,  that  two-and-a-half  times  as 
much  milk  is  used  in  making  a  pound  of  butter  as  in 
producing  a  pound  of  cheese.  At  the  season  of  the 
year  above  named  a  yield  of  i  lb.  of  cured  cheese  from 
10  lb.  of  milk  is  very  satisfactory.  This  would  have 
produced  573  lb.  of  cured  cheese  from  the  milk  used  in 
this  experiment,  which  gave  me  232  lb.  of  butter. 
Cheese  at  that  time  was  worth  14  cents  a  pound. 
Butter,  to  pay  as  well  as  cheese  at  this  price,  would 
need  to  sell  at  fully  35  cents  a  pound,  allowing  that  the 
material  used  in  making  and  packing  butter  cost 
one-half  cent  per  pound  more  than  those  required  for 
cheese.  From  this  loppered  milk,  which  in  my  case 
went  to  the  pigs,  there  is  sometimes  made  a  kind  of 
cheese,  used  mainly  by  the  German  Jews.  The  curd 
is  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  is  not  sailed,  but  is 
placed  in  small  bags  holding  about  half  a  pound,  and 
subjected  to  moderate  and  long-continued  pressure. 
When  removed  from  this  pressure  the  cheese  is  cone- 
shaped,  two  sides  being  flattened  ;  salt  is  rubbed  upon 
the  outside,  and  the  curing  is  made  in  a  cool  damp 
place,  as  is  the  case  with  Limburg  cheese.  There  is 
small  demand  for  this  kind  of  chese,  and  if  there  was 
a  large  demand,  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews  will  allow 
them  to  eat  only  that  which  Jewish  hands  have  made. 
American  Paper. 
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August  12. — Autumn  Turnip  Scncing.  —  As  the 
work  of  corn  harvest  advances,  the  land  may  be 
ploughed  close  up  to  the  stocks,  and,  as  the  stooks  are 
ready  for  the  stackyard,  the  narrow  strips  on  which 
they  stood  are  next  ploughed,  and  the  sowing  of  the 
autumn  crop  proceeds.  In  front  may  be  seen  the 
reaping-machine,  with  the  stooks  rising  up  close  to  each 
other,  but  as  wide  between  the  rows  as  can  be,  for  the 
greater  breadth  of  tillage.  No  sooner  are  the  stooks 
up  than  the  whole  force  of  tillage  implements  now  in 
use  is  started.  The  greater  breadth  is  now  grown 
with  artificial  manure,  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, or  Turnip  manure  being  drilled  in  along 
with  about  4  lb.  of  Turnip  seed  per  acre,  and  as  the 
land  is  generally  clean,  the  work,  although  heavy  and 
expeditious  is  simple.  But  to  this  there  are  here  and 
there  exceptions,  where  the  old  practice  of  gathering 
and  burning  weeds,  and  the  carting  out  of  farmyard 
manure,  gives  variety  to  the  practice.  In  dry  weather 
the  liquid-manure  drill  should  invariably  be  used  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  if  the  seed  is  got  in 
with  a  sufiiciency  of  sap  it  brairds  rapidly,  and  soon 
gets  into  rough  leaf  from  the  high  temperature  of  the 
land  in  our  southern  counties.  Much  of  the  success 
of  growing  autumn  Turnips  depends  upon  this  high 
temperature  of  the  land,  and  the  getting  in  the  seed 
with  plenty  of  sap. 

The  expedients  possible  in  a  wet  har\-est  appear 
from  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton, 

■  ten  II  years  ago  : — 
On  the  three  days.  August  30,  31,  and  September  I, 
expecting  the  wet  weather  to  continue,  I  had  30  acres  of 
Wheat  reaped  and  placed  under  cover  in  barns,  hovels, 
cattle  and  implement  sheds,  &c.,-in  fact,  in  everything 
that  had  a  roof  to  it,— setting  each  sheaf  upright  on  the 
ground,  thus  exposing  the  whole  of  it  to  the  action  of  the 
Each  acre  of  sheaves  occupied  an  area  of  400  super- 
ficial feet.  The  Wheat  was  cut  when  dry  and  carried 
immediately ;  it  is  now  m  excellent  order,  and  my  people 


Had  the  wet  weather 
continued,  the  whole  might  have  been  removed  in  a  few 
days,  and  stacked  either  out-of-doors  or  under  the  same 
roofs,  making  room  in  the  former  case  for  30  acres,  and 
in  the  latter  case  for  at  least  20  acres  more.  To  show 
that  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  weather  not  permitting  the 
^.. . 

throughout  tba  wet  week  ending  August  25  were  carried 
that  day  in  the  pouring  rain  and  placed  under  cover. 


Wheat  to  be  ( 


They  were  then  soaked  throughout, 

ber  10,  fit  to  thresh.     I  had  one  field  ot  10 

the  straw  on  three  kilns  in  a  malt-house, 


2S  dried  in 
1  of  which 
)f  an  acre 


IVheai  Harvest  progresses.  Happily  the  force  01 
reaping-machines  now  in  the  field  enables  farmers  to 
cut  down  their  crops  in  time.  Where  the  crop  has 
ripened  uniformly,  there  has  been,  and  will  be,  no 
difficulty  in  determining  when  to  start  the  reaping- 
machine,  but  where  ripe  and  green  ears  are  growing 
together  it  will  be  otherwise.  The  old  rule  says, 
"split  the  difference." 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rye  :  L.  A.  A^  Rye-corn  contains  in  its  natural  state 
as  to  dryness  about  ir  per  cent,  of  gluten,  51  per  cent, 
of  starch,  9  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  gum,  10  per  cent,  of 
husk,  13  per  cent,  of  water.  Wheat  will  contain  16  to 
20  per  cent,  of  gluten,  46  to  50  per  cent,  of  starch, 
12  per  cent,  of  husk,  and  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm  :  Erratum.  We  find 
it  unfortunately  necessary  to  reprint  the  following  sen- 
tences from  a  notice  of  this  work  on  p.  1024,  in  order  that 
their  meaning  may  be  understood:  —  "The  'Book,' 
therefore,  though  rewritten,  remodelled,  and  recast,  is  a 
new  edition,  not  an  altogether  new  book.  There  are, 
however,  some  subjects  which  have  been  remodelled 
and  recast  in  the  farming  of  arable  land  since  Mr. 
Stephens  began  to  write.  Steam  cultivation  and  arti- 
ficial manuring,  and  horse-drawn  har\'esting  machines, 
have  made  the  work  of  the  ploughman  and  field-worker 
ver}'  different  from  what  it  was.  The  use  of  liquid 
manure  from  town  drainage  is  likely  to  be  another 
source  of  agricultural  growth  and  progress,  which  will 
produce  a  great  change  over  considerable  districts  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Some  of  these  subjects 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  new  volume  by  the  author  of 
the  '  Book  of  the  Farm  ;'  but  we  think  that  the  reader 
will  generally  be  disappointed  that  his  attention  is  not 
more  fully  directed  to  them.  In  this,  however,  perhaps 
he  is  unreasonable.     It  is  not  Mr.  Stephens'  plan  to 


'  discuss  ■ 


limply  to  describe.' 


[arkts. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Aug.  7. 
The  supply  of  English  Beasts  is  larger,  but  smaller 
of  foreign,  the  total  number  being  only  a  few  more  than 
on  last  Monday.  Choice  qualities  are  not  plentiful,  and 
consequently  not  much  lower  ;  inferior  are  a  slow  trade. 
There  are  a  few  more  foreign  Sheep,  and  English  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  Trade  on  the  whole  is  not  quite 
so  good  ;  however,  a  fair  clearance  is  effected,  and  prices 
are  not  much  reduced.  Choice  Lambs  are  saleable,  at 
late  rates.  Calf  trade  very  dull.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  2400  Beasts,  14, 200  Sheep,  443  Calves,  and  75  Pigs  ; 
from  Scotland  there  are  10  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  170 ;  and  1339  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

s.d. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         ..     5    8to 


Do.  Shorn  . .     5    o — 5    4 

Lambs  ..  ..6  S— 7  8 
Calves  ..  ..3  6— s  6 
Pigs  ..         ..     3    4—4    S 

24,qoo ;  Calves,  483  ;  Pigs,  165. 


tiest  bhorttioms..  5  4 — 5 
2d  quality  Beasts  3  8—4 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..       ..  -  .. 
Do.  Shorn  . .     6    4—6    6 

Beasts,  ^919 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 

Thursday,  Aug.  10. 

The  number  of  both  English  and  foreign  Beasts  is. 
smaller  then  on  Thursday  last  ;  the  demand  is  active,  and 
a  clearance  is  effected  at  fully  Monday's  quatations.  The 
total  number  of  Sheep  is  smaller  ;  some  choicest  qualities 
made  rather  higher  prices  ;  trade  closes  dull.  Gopjl 
EngUsh  Lambs  are  scarce,  and  make  rather  more  money, 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  also  in  the  Calf  trade. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  235  Beasts,  5700  Sheep, 
500  Calves,  and  5  Pigs. 


Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  qu 
Do  Shorn 

Calves 
Pigs 
Beasts,  665  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,450:  Calv 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Aug.   10. 
. .     15J.  per  dozen  lb. 


Best  Fresh  Butter 
Second  do.  do. 
nail  Pork,  4f.  6d.  I 


4J.  a4.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

Wool  continues  to  advance  in  value,  and  li.  lod.  to 

.  loW.  is  now  the  price  for  goc 
good  west  country  Downs  1 
generally  believed  that  2     " 
of  the  year. 


Kent  fleeces,  whilst  for 
(j\d.  has  been  refused  ;  it  is 
will  be  reached  before  the  close 
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HA  v.— Per  Load  of  ^6  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Aug.    10. 

PrimeMeadowHay,i4w.toi45J.  i  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 90       108        Inferior  do.     . .      . 

New  Hay 


nferior  do. 


Straw 

Cumberland 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  1501.1 

Inferior  do 120 

New  do 70 

Inferior  do — 

Superior  Clover     ..160 


KET,  Thursday,  Aug.  ] 
.  I  Inferior  Clover 


MARK    LANE, 


The  Com  Exchange  to-day  opened  and  closed  quietly 
The  show  of  English  Wheat  was  small,  but  from  abroad 
the  arrivals  were  good.  Transactions  in  all  descnptions 
were  restricted,  and  prices  in  some  instances  were  easier 
Barley  was  in  limited  request,  on  former  terms.  Malt  was 
dull,  but  prices  were  unchanged.  There  were  large 
supplies  of  Oats  on  offer.  Trade  was  inactive,  and  prices 
favoured  buyers.  Beans  and  Peas  were  quiet,  and  prices 
were  with  difficulty  sustained.  Flour  experienced  a  slow 
sale,  at  drooping  prices. 


Pkk 


.Qua 


Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  47— 60  Red. . . 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  57  — 63rRed. . . 

—  Talavera    60— 66[ 

—  Norfolk     I     —      Red... 

—  Foreign     Iso— 68 

Barley,  grind.&dist.. 305 to 34J..Chev.;43— 46  Malting 

-—     Foreign  ..  grinding  and  distilling  20—33  Malting 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk     26-28 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  28— 30  Feed    

—  Irish     Potato  27— zg  Feed   

—  Foreign   Poland  and  Brew  23— 26 ;  Feed   

gVE 34-361  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign 

Beans.  Mazagan yjs.  to  47^.  ..Tick  49— 50  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon     5if.  to  59s.. .Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign      Small  45—47 '  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  38— 4o|Suffolk    ., 

—  Maple,  40J-.  to  44J Grey  36— 40  Foreign  . , 

**■""  I     —      Foreign  . 


55—60 


Flour,  best  marks, 


)  36— 42'Country  . .  '36— 42 


—    Foreiun per  barrel  25— 2g' Per 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  bv  Wate 

ack..  38— 60 
R  Carriage. 

Wheat.      1     Barley. 

Oau. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

290 

36,070 

Qrs. 
r9,;o 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 
{     ^%r,s. 

36,360        1     19,9-0        1      62,890 

Liverpool,  Aug.  8.— The  market  was  thinly  attended. 
White  Wheat  brings  the  full  prices  of  Friday  last,  but 
red  must  be  called  id.  lower,  with  a  small  business. 
Flour  dull,  and  bd.  lower.  Beans  dull,  and  in  tavour  of 
purchasers.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  quiet,  at  late  rates. 
Indian  Com  in  moderate  request,  at  former  prices ; 
mi.\ed,  30J.  grf.  to  31J. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  Mark  Lane  markets  were  closed  on  Monday 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Banks'  Holidays 
Act.  Our  seed  trade  continues  in  pretty  much  th 
position  described  in  our  last.  Trefoil  seed  is  creeping 
up  in  price.  For  Trifolium  there  is  as  yet  very  little 
home  demand  ;  values  must  be  quoted  2i.  to  31.  per 
lower.  Samples  of  new  Peas,  and  also  of  new  \\ 
Oats  and  Rye,  are  now  coming  to  hand.  Fine  Rape  seed 
is,  in  certain  districts,  rather  scarce  ;  it  now  meets  with 
I  cm  ;what  improved  demand.  Ofters  and  samples  of  ne 
French  Italian  have  reached  us,  but  currencies  are  not  yi 
fi.xed.  Hemp  seed  is  dull.  Canary  very  firm.  Othi 
articles  are  without  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16.  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Aug.  9. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  the  market  firm 
and  healthy,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  good  Hops 
offer.  Prices  unchanged.  The  latest  telegrams  from  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  from  America,  are  of  a  very  l 
favourable  character  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  ni 
crop,  and  prices  are  daily  advancing  on  the  other  side 
consequence.        

COALS. — Aug.  9. 
West  Hartley,  i8j.  (,d. ;  East  Wylam,  17J.  6d  ;  Walls 
End  Harton,  16s.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Thrislington,  17J. 
Eden  Main,  i6s.  6d.;  WaUs  End  Hawthorn,  i6s. 
Walls  End  Seaton,  15^.  3d. ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton, 
i8s.  3d.  :  Walls  End  Hartlepool,  17s.  3d. ;  WaUs  Enc 
Heugh  Hall,  171.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  17J.  ;  WaUs 
End  East  Hartlepool,  17^.  guf.  ;  Walls  End  Original 
Hartlepool,  i8j.  bd.  ;  WaUs  End  South  Kelloe,  175.  3d. 
—Ships  at  market,  6z;  sold,  60  ;  unsold,  2  ;  at  sea,  5. 


For  Reaping  MacUaes, 


No  2,  Ne«, 
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carriage  paid,  to  any  pari  of  the  country. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  on  applical 

stamp  for  postage. 

Apply  to  W.    RICHARDSON 

tarhngton. 


CO.,  Horticultural    Builders, 


feet    of    Suction    Hose, 
Jet  and  Rose,   12s  bd  , 

'it  ?  ■  No  '■  f; ."/ 

."Hose  and  Union  Joints  to 


PATENT  WATER  BRINGER. 

HAYNES    AND    SONS      PATENT    WATER 
BRINGER,  price  21S.— This  simple  Machine  will  draw  water 

over  the  surface,  with  the  Hydronette  or  any  other  Garden  Engine. 

■" ,  and  231,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

iless  labelled  "  Havnes  &  Sons, 


BAM  FORD'S     MODEL' 
GARDJIN     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
8^     DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD   a.  SONS,  UTTOXETER, 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  :- 

'  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 


:  economical  as  regardr 


;  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  re 
the  Boilers  at  work,  and  exa 
nendcd  them  to  many  people, 
s  become  largely  used^-Wc  ar 


feel  that  anything  I   can  say  in  fa 
oth  in  time  and  labour,  by  compari 


"Dear  Sib, — I  am  delighted  ' 
It  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  mc 

believed  possible,  unless  1  had  hai 


Js,(,ea>i 
:^'„re=J 


ever  used,  and   I   w. 
Old  Saddle  has  been 


lave  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upward 

good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  tha 
and  labour  to  do  so  great  an  amount  of  work  a 
Boiler  becomes  known  it  will  be  very  gcnerall 

"  Atherstone  Grapery, 
lest  and  most  powerful  that 

'h  efticicncy. 


-  Boiler  is  the  s 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH    STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING   CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural   Works,    DANVERS   STREET,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 


Mr.  gray   begs   to  call   the   attention   of  the  Nobihty,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  476. 

"The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it r..^.-;Ki-  ,u^*  »(,-  Hn;iB.-o  nn  th,. 

preferable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact     burning  fuel ;   and   this 
with  the  fire      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram  I  is  no  doubt  an  improvenii 


jre  completely  within  range  of 
.,  the  change,  though  a  slight  o 


^g-    They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  te  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


VASES     AND     FOUNTAINS 

FOR   THE 

GARDEN    AND    CONSERVATORY. 


ILLUSTR.ATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  Prices  and  full  in- 
formation concerning  FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs,  Post  Free  for  12  stamps, 
which  will  be  allowed  if  an  order  is  given. 

ANDREW    HANDYSIDE   and    CO., 
Britannia  Works,  Derby ; 

LONDON    OFFICE  ;— 32,    WALBROOK. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 


The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lO  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  fo 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  a 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.  N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  &c..  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  bein 
the  only  Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Engineers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  i 
(horoughly  tested  by  practical  experiments.     C.  and  S.  therefore  do  not  Compete  at  any  other  Shows. 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  -with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,  OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,   STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ;      and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


JAM 


ES        PHILLIPS 


United  Kingdom. 
Each  Box  contains  loo 
SQUARES : 


i  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
'?  ^\S-  3}y"^!^}*^  ^^^   ^oy?L\  Horticultural 
the  Mobility,  Clcrgj-,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

;et.     The  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  stated. 


Th^rd  qSalky^.        '.'.         '.'.     IS  ^!     '.'. 

The  above  prices  include  the  boxes,  which  ; 
HORTICULTUR, 
These  prices  only  apply  I 


II  by    5 

Ff        =nJs. 

Bi 

IS  by  12  '  15  by  ii     i6  by  it  > 

ili:i|;il"-:i'Ui 

15  6        .70 

16  0       18    6 

SMALL  SHEET  SQUARES   (in  loo  feet 
to  by  8      tM  by  S'A 


Dr     HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED 
LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 


rough  plate, 
linse: 

PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  ii! 
SHEET  and    ROUGH  PLATE   GLASS,  SLATES  of  all 

--..ATE,     PATENT     PLATE      — 

HEET,    HORTICULTUR, 

ion  of  GL.        ,  

Lists    of    Prices    and 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Witl 


COLOURfeD' 
forwarded  on 


H    PLATE,    PATENT    PLATE,    ROLLED    PLATE, 

.i,    HORTICULTURAL,    ORNAMENTAL 

description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu- 


Hortlcultural  and  'Wlndov  Glass  Wareboases. 

TAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and   12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  TUeg. 


:t 

N  °GAR- 


THE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  i 
materials  of  great  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  especiall 

Jbb  incur  no  further  lab'our  t 


gj^   MI  P 


itf''bei"n    iSjS." 


friars,  S.E.;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAftES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also  for  I^OXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post     The  Trade  supplied. 


wards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs, 
Lai 
of- 


WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dames,  Larders, 
Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement: 


all  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Til 
variety.  Slates,  Cements, ." 
3  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Me: 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  145^  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  11.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2*.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 

Bell  and  Brass  Founders  to  Her  Majesty,  Manufacturers  of  Hydraulic  MacMnery 
of  every  description,  "Wind  Engines,  "Water  Wheels,  "Water  Bams,  Deep  "Well  Pumps  and 
Frames  for  Horse  or  Hand  Power,  Garden  Engines,  Swing  Barrows,  &c.,  &c.  Branch  Pipes 
for  Rubber  Hose,  with  Jet  and  Spreader,  or  with  Haswell's  Patent  Director,  from  3s.  6d. 
Syringes  from  5s.,  or,  fitted  with  Haswell's  Director,  12s.  6d.    Lists  sent  on  application. 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE, 
LO\DO\    EC. 


WARNERS' 

AaUAJECT 

;  Useful  for  every  variety  of  p 
Flowers  J!^^ Trees   in"^  Garden 
No     KsjA  Conservatories,  &c  ;    also    f  i 

GARDEN  ENGINE.      Z^n^h^^rH."  °"'  """"^ 
i2GaUons..     ..£3    o    o    Price  complete      ^i    S    o 

16      316    o    Small  size  for  the 

24      5     I     ol      hand,  asanordi- 

30      5  '3    o  I      nary  Syringe  . ,     o  15    o 


No.  S70!j.— SWING 

■WATER    BARBO-W. 

Galls.  Galls. 

20      £2     20133     £3   '80 

30        2  14  o  I  SO       5  14  o 
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Hot-Water  Plpea  and  BoUers.        .  ^  ^  ^ 
■     JONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 

•     PIPKS    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    IIOILERS    of    every 
ike,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order  ;  or  they 
a  1  beral  D      ount  fo   Ca  h  at  th       W  I    rf  m  London. 


r        •         [-^ 


Latest  ImprovementB 

irATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
HE  IMPROVEI 

CONICAL      BOILERS.       ft 

AUNG    PINERIES,    CONSEI 


nLLARD    JEPHSON, 
I         I      >    &    Pollard,  Sueces! 
I   I       K    Peill,  late  Stephc. 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OP 

GRKEN'S 

PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


SIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 
Reduced  Price  Lists  free.     A  Paraplilet.  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  thr,.    ,:  :,;  ,-11  hi.  I.MAN  and  MORTON, 


During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  have  been  sub- 

practical  tests,  and  found  to  possess 

all  the  advantages  in  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection.  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


APPARATUS 

Heating 
Tuiuiar  Boiler. 


HEATING 

ATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PRIVATE  RESir 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  n  IKTAIII.E  c,r  for  IIRICKWORK  SETTING.     — 

are  II..-  M"-l    I  '  i'.'. ,■.'.■,'  'N'LV  CONSUMING  HALF 

the    FlI  1       '    ■>!  Ill  !      I     ilM  I  rciRTABLE   BOILERS,  tc 

HEAl         .        '  '  ■:    and  ANY  PERSON  can 

TAKF.  , ''■     PIPES,    APART,    and 

SPElCIiIl  ',    ri    I    I  II  I    .1    1  .  ",i    I  111  l;  AGAIN. 

T.  S,  I  iM  ss  I.ccs  1.1  ^inic  tlml  llir  immense  number  of  APPA 
RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  f.jr  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kcnsingtor 


Tl      ibovL  Michmcb  hu<-  cimcd  olt  <-VIr>   Prize  that 

IS  b  en  tjnrn  in  all  cases  of  competition 

Thev  arc  w  irranted  to  be  supenor  to  any  others      We 

satisfaction   otherwise  they 

returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser.     With  the 

increased  facilities   we  possess   for  the   Manufacture  of 

LawTi  Mowers,  we  arc  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 

rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

Scale  of  Prices  :— 

8  inches     . .  Price  £ 

,     3    o    o  f    Can  be  worked 
by  one  person, 

j-     This  can  be  worked 

i8 700    By  Man  and  Boy. 

23      ',',         '.'.         !!     8    o    o  ',', 

24 8  10    o 

T  CJiEEN  Sf  SON  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  demand/or  their  Lawn  Afouiers  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  they  are  led  to  belicrje 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  are  held  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  than  ever. 

Prices  ol  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  application. 

J^T*  Repairs  executed  with  eficiency  and  despatch,  both 
at  Leeds  and  Loudon  Establishments. 

GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS.     DRIVES,    BOWLING    GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  S; 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  to 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,   Hot-water  and 


PRICES  of  HAND  ROLLERS. 

Diameter.     Length         C     ^      d    \\  \  inKt^r      Length         £     s.     c 
JO  in.         32  m  7  10    o    20  m  22  in.         3  10 

!4in.         26m.         4  10    ol  lb  in.         17  in.         2  15    1 
PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  witli  Shafts, 
Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 

Diameter.     I-enKlh.       L     '•     t 


30  in.        48  in.       13  ic 

These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 
others  ;  they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 
revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  gol 
up  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  ;  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will   be  found 
answer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches /4 


rpHE    P.\TENT 

GLASSI 


IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-upon-Trent,  Notts. 

M.VNACEH-Mr  r  .WRF.S.C  M  R.H.S., 


S,.e,. 

7°n-'?!;e^ 

Price. 

Ili^h. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

1    0    I 

11  ;; 

;|  ;; 

3^  " 

S 

°i  ." 

I* ;; 

Ito 

li". 

"ii" 

t" 

\'Z 

g   °   ° 

30 .. 

30   0   0 

7,000 

48  1, 

10,000 

tl3' 

EXHIBITORS  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  GRAPES, 
CUCUMBERS,SALADS.&c.,willfindCHAPMAN'S  PATENT 
VENTILATED  WATER  TUBE  CASES  the  best  now  in  use,  either 
for  Exhibition  or  Transmission  purposes.  May  be  obtained  through 
any  of  the  Agents  ;  the  PATENTEE,  Gloucester  i  or  \V.  EASSIE 
AND  CO.,  who  have  arranged  for  their  sole  manufacture.  Price  Lists 
and  Testimonials  on  application.— Gloucester.  


G^ 


I  Dogs  or  Poultry  . 


?gi !  1^: 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


^OTTAM'S    HURDLES   are   made  in  the  best 

plication'to''cOTT'AM  AND  CO.',  Iron 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Perts  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON,  Smithlield  Iron 
Works,  Leeds ;  and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  S.E. 


Their    advantages 


Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary:  mcreased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  55J. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron  WorKS,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  '" 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 
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LONDON  AND  COUNTY 

BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  ^^2, 500. 000,  in  50,000  Shares 

of  £50  each. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £1,000,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £500,000. 


Lord  Alfred  Heney. 
William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 
Philip  Patton  BIyth,  Esq.  i  Edwd.  Harbord  Lushington,  Es( 

Thomas  Slock  Cowie,  Esq.  James  Morley,  Esq. 

Frederick  Francis,  Esq.  William  Nicol,  Esq. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Esq.  I  Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 

General  Manager— WilViam  McKewan,  Esq. 
Chief /nspeclor~W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 
InsPtcton  o/Bmnches^H.  J.  Lemon,  Esq.,  and  C.  Sherring,  Esq. 
Chief  Accounta»t~J amcs  Gray,  Esq. 
Secretary— F.  Clappison,  Esq. 
Head  0frtee—2X,  Lombard  Street. 


At  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors, 
rhursday,  August  3,  1871,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannoi 
station,  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Juneao,  li 
read  by  the  Sec retar>-,— William  Champion  Jones,  Esq.,  in  thet 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balancc- 
[he  Bank  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  last,  have  the  s 
lion  to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers,  and  all  c 
making  provision  i< 


'   ;£90,I. 
.rward  fro 


This 


^4,349  01.  8d., 
of/9-tM49  ^VAd. 
They  have  declared  the  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,,  witi 


£4.449  17*.  4'^-  to  b 

John  William    Burmesler,  Esq.,  from  t 


r  esteemed  colleague, 


advanced  age,  and  the  election  of  Frederick  Youle,  Esc 

The  dividend  and  bonus  (together  £1  its.  per  share), 

tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  tl 


To  profit  and  loss  balance  brought 
To  gross  profit  for  the  half-year, 
and  doubtfurdebts,  viz 


By  cash  in  hand  at  Head  Office  and 
branches,  and  with  Bank  of 
England  

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 
covered  by  securities 


4,349 
251,931 


1,400,764  13    9 
I4S.I02     7    6 


Byo  

By  discounted   bills   and   advances 

By  liabilities  ok  customers  for  drafts 
accepted  by  the  Bank,  as  per 
contra 2,640.138 

By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard  Street  and  Nich 

Byi^' 

By  salaries  ana  an  omcr 
branches,    including 


1l5n'3 


To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new 
To  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  half-year  . , 
To  bonus  of3  per  cent.  


By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  b 
vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 

undersigned,  have  exam 


C'%<r>i.7oe, 

7 

9 

60,000 
30,000 

6 

i 

3 
° 

i;256,28o 

6 

.0 

i;4,349 
=SI,93' 

6 

8 

ned  the  foregoing  bala 

JARDINE,    1 
NORMAN,     J-A 
H.  SWAINE.i 


The  foregoing  report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary',  the  follow 
ing  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted  :— 
I,  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  ust 


W.  CHAMPION  JONE 


affairs  of  the  Compan; 


3.  that  the  cordial  thanks  ol  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Williar 
Champion  Jones,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  th 
Chair.  (Signed)  P.  P.  BLYTH,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

(Signed)  F.  CLAPPISON,  Secretary. 


ny  ol    the  Company's  ] 
4th  instant.  By  o 

at,  Lombard  Street,  Au 


.  McK^WAN,  General  : 


A  LEXANDRA   PALACE.  — Notice    to    the    Public. 

Intending  Subscribers  can  obtain  Free  Passes  admitting  to  the 
Palace  and  Grounds  on  application  to  the   Secretary,   stating   name 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.  —  Arrangements    will    be 

made  for  an  eariy  opening  of  the  Palace  and  Grounds  to  the 


A  LEXANDRA    PALACE.— The  advantages  to  Sub- 
scribers of  One  Guinea  and  upwards,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
Prospectus,  and  Subscribers  incur  no  liability,  and  must  benefit. 


A  LEXANDRA   PALACE.— The   inhabitant 

"^  Metropolis,  and  of  the  North  of  London,  should  ob 

Prospectus,  which  states  the  many  advantages  to  Subscribi 


LEXANDRA  PALACE.-Arl 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE  and   MUSWELL    HILL 

-'-^  ESTATE  TONTINE. 

Offices— 5  and  6,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  I 


rriHE    ALEXANDRA    PALACE    and    MUSWELL 

-*■  HILL     ESTATE     TONTINE. 

To  terminate  on  June  30,  1S86. 
r  Joiin  Clulton,  Esq.,  Wiiitehall  Place. 
Tnslrlsi  John  Hacliblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  Gardens. 
Ijohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 
The  main  features  of  this  scheme  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  :- 
The  holder  of  a  Tontine  Certificate  for  One  Guinea  or  upwards  will 


i  dying  before  i836t 


.ill  very  largely  exceed  the  amount  paic 
Or,  say  these  privileges  may  at  any  tir 
3  the  Palace  and  Grounds.     (An  E  Cert 


I  subscribed,  in  t 


LIABILITY,  and  n 


Admissions  to  view  the  Palace  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  c 
Company,  5  and  6,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E,C. 

THOS.  DIXON,  Secreta 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION 
of  the  GRAPE  VINE,  by  Willi.\m  Thomson,  of  Tweed  Vine- 
yard,  Galashiels,  lately  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Dulce  of  Buccleuch, 
k.G. ,  at  Dalkeith  Park.     The  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


"Journal  of  Horticulture"  Office,  1 


Demy  8vo,  80  pp.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  ss.  6d.,  Part  I.  of 

A  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS.  By  the  late 
William  Yabrell,  V.P.L.S..  F.Z.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited 
by  ALFRED  Newton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S., 
&C.     Prospectus  on  application. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  i.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


AUTHORS,  comprising    POPULAR  WORKS,    Rep) 
NOTICE.— The  NEW  VOLUME  is- 

-lyrY    SUMMER    in    a    GARDEN.       By    Chakles 


Fancy  boards,  n.  6d.  ;  cloth, 


roductori'    Letter 

fields  z 


tribution  to  the  wealth   and   happiness  of  our  kind." — Inlroduetofy 
Letter. 

"  Gentle  reader  1    Do  you  love  gardening  ?    Do  you  relish  humour  ? 

agriculture  discoursed  of  more  deftly  or  quaintly."— iV<7/«  and  Qiteries. 

The  Two  previous  Volumes  are— 

MY     STUDY     WINDOWS.      By    James     Russell 

boards,  is.  dd.  ;  cloth  limp,  2S. 

OLD    TOWN    FOLKS.      By  the   Author  of   "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."     New  and  [Cheaper  Edition.      Double  Volume, 
enamelled  flexible  boards,  21.  bd.  ;  cloth  limp,  3s. 
"This  story  must  make  its  way,  as  it  is  easy  to  predict  it  will,  by 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
Each  Volume  complete  in  itself,  price  is.  6d  ;  enamelled  flexible  cover, 


.  Kathrina.      By  J.  G.  Holland 

.  Hans  Brinker  i. 

London:     SAMPSON     LOW,     SON 
tuildings,  188,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


8.  Society  and  Solitude.  By  Ralpl 

9.  Hedged   iI^I^^bJ  Elizabetl 


MARSTON,    Cro«ii 


1  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  HISTORY  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE." 
commenced  by  the  late  Thos.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirklcvington, 
Yorkshire.  The  work  has  special  reference  to  the  Origin  and  Breed- 
ing of  the  Kirklcvington  Herd,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Thos.  Bell 
(formerly  of  Kirklcvington),  of  Brockton,  Eccleshall,  StafTordshire. 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  Copies  have  been  published^  Gentlemen 
wishing  for  Copies  of  the  Work  are  invited  to  send  their  names  as 
early  as  possible  to  Mr.  BELL,  as  apove:  or  to  Mr.  R.  REDPATH, 
Nortk  of  England  fanner  Oflice.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Aug.  3,  1871. 


O^ 


CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMULU, 


Protection  from  Fire. 


.THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CAUTIONED  AGAINST 


w 


X^  L  1  A  M        YOUNGER       AND       CO. 

DINNER  ALE.— SparUing  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 


K 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  sj 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unri; 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Br 
words.  "KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  c 
New  Wholesale  Deplit,6A,  Great  Titchfield  Street, O: 


aids  digestion.     Unnvaiied  for  piquancy  and  flav 
.sk  for  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  imitations,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Pebrins  0 

AKcnts-CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  I 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

DINNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  L 
ache.  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  del 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infant 
DINNEF^RD  and  CO..  172.  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and 
Chemists  throughout  the  Worid.      _^_^__^^_ 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excruciating 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  3 
few  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  is.  i%d.  and  zs.  gd.  per  box,  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist.  ^ ^^ 


COCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS        PILLIf 
THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT. 


St  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will 
icacious    remedy  for   derangement  of  the   digi 


useful,  occasioning  no  pain  m  their  act 
unusual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  and  aci 
bowels.  To  Europeans  on  their  arriva 
recommended  as  a  preser\'ative  against  t 
tropical  climates. 


of  the  liver  which  is  so  often  t 
Pills  are  not  recommended 


1  systems  of  diet,changi 
,  China,  : 


io6o 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle  and   Agricultural   Gazette, 


[August  12,   1871. 


THE  BOILER  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


April  14,   1871.  MANLEY       HALL,  Manchester. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  works  executed  by  your 
Firm,  extending  over  the  last  nine  years,  have  proved  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  During  the  late 
severe  winter  the   Boilers  have  acted  efficiently  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  SAM   MENDEL. 


ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS, 

April  12,  187 1.  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  in  favour  of  Weeks's 
Patent  Duplex  Boiler.  It  does  its  work  well  and  satisfactorily,  being  both  economical 
in  fuel  and  labour,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  heating  power,  the  late 
severe  season  having  fully  tested  its  capabilities.  I  may  add  that  the  amount  of  4-inch 
piping  heated  by  this  one  boiler  is  about  4600  feet. 

WM.  PASFIELD,  Clerk  of  Works. 

^/r/7  4,1871.  GOODWOOD,      Chichester,  Sussex. 

Gentlemen, — My  opinion  of  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  remains  unaltered,  as 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  during  my  experience  in  gardening.  Our  new 
works  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours. 
Gardener 

/(/n?  6,1871.  CASTLE    GARDENS,  c.vrdiff. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Upright  Tubular  Boiler 
and  Heating  Apparatus  supplied  by  you  here  has  in  every  respect  perfectly  answered 
my  expectations.  Respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  N.  CO.X,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

May  c),  x%n-  KITCHEN    GARDENS,  burghley. 

The  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  set  here  two  years  back  continue  to  meet  my  entire 
approval.  One  Boiler  is  doing  the  work  which  usually  took  ten.  I  have  worked  these 
Boilers  sixtecii  years  in  many  parts  of  England,  always  finding  them  there  when  wanted. 
I  may  add,  if  honours  and  medals  were  given  to  Hot-Water  Apparatus  manufacturers, 
John  Weeks's  breast  would  be  covered  with  distinction.  R.  GILBERT, 

Head  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  E.xeter,  of  Burghley. 


April  12,    1S71. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  nov 
here,  and  it  gives  me  great  pl< 
cost  a  farthing  in  alterations 


THE      GARDENS,         Wilton  House. 
V  ten  years  since  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  was  fix 
isure  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  that  time  it  has  i 
repairs.     We  have  5000  feet  of  piping  attached 


vhich  heats  15  early  forcing-houses  and  plant  stoves.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  burning 
any  kind  of  fuel  in  it,  having  used  nothing  but  small  cinders  for  some  weeks  past,  with 
an  occasional  lump  of  coke  when  the  weather  is  severe.  During  my  experience  I  have 
proved  nearly  every  kind  of  boiler,  and  can  with  confidence  assert  that  yours  is  the 
most  powerful  and  economical,  and  requires  less  attention,  than  any  I  have  tried. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,         THOMAS  CHALLIS, 

Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 


April  10,  1S71.  THE     GARDENS,  Severn  Stoke. 

Gentlemen. —  In  reply  to  your  note,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  whole  apparatus 
is  in  perfect  working  order,  and  gives  every  satisfaction.  I  have,  during  the  last  10  years, 
worked  a  variety  of  boilers,  but  for  power  and  economy  I  have  not  found  one  to  equal 
your  Upright  Tubular;  and  to  surpass  it,  I  am  convinced,  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Therefore,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  its  very  superior  merit. 
I  am,  truly  yours,  H.   ROWBREE, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 

/f/r//  14,   1871.  THE     GRANGE,      Alresford,  Hants. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  your  Upright  Duplex  Tubular  Boiler  more  economical  in 
the  consumption  of  fuel  than  the  old  Saddle,  and  does  not  require  so  much  labour  in 
stoking.  During  this  last  severe  winter  we  were  able  to  bank  our  fires  up  at  half-past 
ten,  and  find  the  temperature  all  right  in  the  morning. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  ROBERT  BAKER, 

Gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton. 


^/nv  8,1871.  RUXLEY     LODGE. 

Gentlemen,— The  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  which  you  fixed  here,  gives  enti 
satisfaction.  From  my  own  experience  in  working  your  boilers,  I  have  no  hesitatic 
in  saying  that  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  boilers  in  use. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  J.  HOWIE, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Foley. 


April  II,   iS 


ASHTON     COURT, 


Gentlemen,  — I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Horticultural  Buildings  erected  by 
you  here,  during  the  past  nine  years,  continue  to  give  Sir  Greville  Smyth  and  myself 
every  satisfaction.  As  for  the  Heating  Apparatus,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory, 
the  two  boilers  at  the  Court  Gardens,  fixed  in  1862,  not  having  cost  one  shilling  for 
repairs,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  are  as  sound  as  when  originally  fi.xed.  I  may 
further  observe  that  during  40  years'  experience  as  head  gardener  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  boiler  has  fallen  under  my  supervision,  and  without  the  least  hesitation  I 
impartially  state  that  none  have  equalled  Week's  Upright  Tubular.  I  prefer  them  with 
a  safety  expansion  pipe,  filled  with  rainwater,  kept  clean,  and  in  constant  operation. 
By  attention  to  these  rules,  I  believe  they  will  last  for  20  years. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently,        WILLIAM  DODDS, 

Gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart. 


Apriib,  i&n.  LEYBOURNE    GRANGE,     WestMalling. 

Gentlemen, — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  great  satisfaction  I 
have  received  from  your  New  Tubular  Duplex  Boiler  that  you  sent  me  last  season.  Of 
all  boilers  at  present  in  use  for  heating  horticultural  structures  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  above  for  heating  power.  A  boiler  of  such  great  power  as  the  Duplex  I  should 
think  offers  great  advantages  to  the  successful  heating  of  large  public  buildings  of  every 
description,  where  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  often  wanted  within  a  very  limited  space 
of  time.  Your  Duplex  is  the  key  to  success. — I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  Gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  Bart. 


Afril8,iSji.  THE    GARDENS,  Drayton  manor. 

Dear  Sirs,— Your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  has  successfully  and  economically 
worked  our  Forcing  department  (2540  feet  of  piping)  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years, 
without  a  single  mishap  of  any  kind,  and  when  examined  with  the  view  of  testing  its 
soundness,  about  four  years  ago,  it  was  found  thoroughly  sound,  and  to  all  appearance 
equal  to  the  like  term  of  years  again.  During  the  late  severe  winter  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  desired  temperatures,  and  that  by  banking  up  the  fires  at 
10.30,  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  OWEN  THOMAS, 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 


THE    GARDENS,     Beddington  House. 
Gentlemen, — You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  name  in  any  way  you  think 
proper  respecting  your  Upright  Tubular  Boiler,  as  it  h,as  given  the  greatest  satisfaction 
•      ~      •  your  obedient  servant,     THOMAS  PENFOLD, 

Gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges. 


Gentlen 


^/?v/ 15,  1871.  STANSTED     PARK,     Emsworth,  Hants. 

Gentlemen,  —I  have  much  pleasure,  now  that  we  may  consider  the  winter  past,  to 
let  you  know  that  your  Upright  Tubular  Boilers  have  done  their  work  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  change,  it  would  only  be  to 
substitute  the  Duplex  Compensating  for  the  old  Upright  Tubular,  for  I  believe  the 
Patent  Duplex  Compensating  Arrangements  have  made  the  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,        GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

Gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Stansted  Park,  Emsworth,  Hants. 


Hooley  Hall. 
work  for  the  last 
great  superiority  < 


^/;v'/ 8,1871.  THE    GARDENS, 

Sirs, — Having  had  your  New  Duplex  Patent  Boiler 
six  months,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  t(        _ 

other  boiler  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     I  have  found  it  to  be  most  powerful,  quick 
its  action,  very  moderate  in  fuel,  and  so  constructed  that  it  requires  very  little 
I  am,  Sirs,  yours  truly,  JOHN  JACQUES, 

Gardener  to  J.  C.  P.  Cunliffe, 


^//•//i8,  1S71.  WIDMORE     LODGE,       Bromley,  Kent. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  rather  out  of  my  line  of  things  to  recommend  anything,  but  in 
reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Upright  Tubular  form  of  Boiler,  I  may  say  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  it.  Giving  all  other  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  hot-water 
boilers  due  praise  for  trying  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  horticulturists,  yet.  to 
Mr.  Weeks  alone,  we,  as  garje/iers.  have  to  date  the  first  steps  in  alleviating  the  mid- 
night ordeal  of  young  gardeners.  The  Upright  Tubular  Boiler  has  stood  the  test  for 
years,  and  even  now,  as  far^  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  other  form  of  boiler 
equally  powerful  and  so  easily  stoked. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,  PETER  M'PH.'VIL, 

Gardener  to  C.  Telford,  Esq. 


April 2^,\%Ti.  THE     MOUNT,       Bishopstoke,  Hants. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  upon  the  working  of  your  new 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boiler,  and  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  correct 
statement  of  its  operations.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  old  boilers,  our  average 
consumption  of  fuel  was,  during  winter,  about  10  tons  per  month,  and  with  the  new 
boiler  it  averages  from  si  to  5^  tons,  thus  saving  a  little  more  than  4  tons  per  month. 
The  quantity  of  piping  heated  is  about  2300  feet.  I  may  also  add  that  we  have  a  much 
stronger  command  of  heat  in  every  house  and  pit  than  we  ever  had  with  the  two  old 
boilers,  which  were  of  a  large  size.  The  whole  apparatus  now  acts  most  satisfactorily, 
and  further,  I,  having  had  upwards  of  40  years'  experience  with  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  boiler,  pronounce  most  impartially  for  the  new  Upright  Tubular. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  THOS.  LOWE. 


.;/)•;/ 10,  1871.  THE    GARDENS,  h.a.nbury  hall. 

Dear  Sirs,  — I  am  much  pleased  to  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Duplex  Boilers  you 
fixed  here  some  time  ago  do  their  work  well,  and  need  as  little  care  and  attention  as  it 
is  possible  for  boilers,  doing  the  work  they  are  doing,  to  need.  We  have  never  worked, 
but  tor  trial,  more  than  one,  and  that  has  needed  nothing  more  than  to  be  cleaned  once 
a  year.  We  have  power  enough  to  work  double,  or  even  treble,  the  houses  we  have 
here  at  present.     I  am,  Sirs,  yours  truly,  WILLIAM  BISHOP. 

April  n,  lS^l.       NORMANHURST    COURT,  battle. 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  :  Gentlemen,— We  have  one  of  your  No.  5  Upright 
Tubular  Boilers  here,  heating  about  3400  feet  4-in.  piping,  with  little  trouble  and  great 
satisfaction.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  sen-ant,         GEO.  SMITH. 


Afrii \i,  \i^l.  IWERNE    HOUSE,  blandford. 

Gentlemen,— After  twelve  months'  trial  of  your  Patent  Duplex  Boilers,  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them  in  every  way,  and  believe  them  capable  of  doing  any 
amount  of  work  you  may  require  of  them  ;  they  are  very  simple,  and  easy  to  manage, 
and  a  great  improvement  on  your  other  boilers  where  only  one  boiler  is  required. 
I  remain,  yours  most  obediently,  E.  JAMES, 

Gardener  to  Thos.  Bowyer  Bower,  Esq. 


.4/n'/ 14,  1871.  HALL     PLACE,  Leigh,  Kent. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  give  you  the  liberty  of  using  my  name  in  any  way  you  please  that 
will  add  weight  to  your  testimonials.  Nothing  can  answer  better  than  your  Duplex 
Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  their  operations  ;  they  act  admir- 
ably. I  could  expatiate  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  your  old  pattern  boilers, 
having  worked  them  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have  no  doubt  that  the  Duplex  arrange- 
ment is  a  valuable  improvement.     I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  KETTLE,  Gardener  to  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 


For 


full    particulars    of    Boilers,    additional    Testimonials,    and    Illustrated    Book    of   Designs    (12th    Edition),    apply    to 

J.   WEEKS  AND   CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND    HOT-WATER    .APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S       ROAD,       CHELSEA,       LONDON,       S, 


.W. 


Richards,  at  the  Office,  1 


,  Evans,  &  Co., 
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R 


EADING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— Th. 

AUTUMN  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  August  2 
ermission  of  the  Mayor),  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading.  A  B.ind 
attend,  as  usual.  The  Show  -will  be  open  to  theTiolders  of 
cribers'  Tickets  at  i  o'clock,  and 


open  to  theTrpI 


ENTRIES  must  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  August  17. 

Tickets  and  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  CHARLES  COLLINS, 
Hon.  Sec.,  34,  Chain  Street,  Reading. 


BRACEBRIDGE   and  BOULTHAM    HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY'S  SHOW,  AUGUST  30. 
Open  SpEctAL  Prizes. 
For6  Stove,  or  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;— ist,  £5  y. ;  2d,  ^£3  31  ; 

For  6  Won'ias  in  8-inch  pots  :— ist,  £t  ;  2d,  tor. 

For  4  distinct  kinds  of  Iruit,  grown  and  exhibited  by  a  Gentleman. 
A  Valuable  Ornamental  Prize.     No  Entrance  Fees. 
Seven  days'  notice  to  B.  J.  WILSON,  Hon.   Sec,  Eracebridge, 

ISHOP      AUCKLAND 

FRIDAY,    September    t,    li 
REVISED.     ENTRIES  can  be  made  AT  ONCE.    Appli 
'^Bi;hop'°Auck";and.'°  ""  "'"°"^'  M^-  J-  <=.  HARDY, 

WELCHPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  ANNUAL  E.XHIBITION  will  lake  place  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  7,  i87r,  when  SPECIAL  PRIZES,  open  to  all 
England,  will-be  offered  ENTRIES  to  CLOSE  on  SEPTEMBER  2. 
LIST  of  PRIZES  and  ENTRY  FORMS  may  be  obtained  on  sending 
stamp  to D.  P.  OWEN,  Hon.  Sec. 


A    GRAND  FLOR.\L  FETE  at  YORK  will  be  held 

WEDNESD/fv.SeplJmber™""   '    "     '   '       or   s  ire        uscum,   on 

Palfvtts.~The  E.\BL  of  Zetland,  Hon.  Pavan  Dawnay,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  .L  Lowther,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c 

and  Vegetables, 
tural  History  and 
.      ,  ,.--- ,--  Kums  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  St.  Leonard's  Hos- 
pital,  Multangular  Tower,     "-■'■•  ■  ■  - 
Excursion  Trains  will  run. 


For  Pri 


■  Natural  Hi 

yto'Mr.J.  H. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 
SCOTT,    The    Seed    Stores,    Yeovil,    h-as    just 
har^-ested  about  1%  oz.  of  his  ex.  ex.  choice  CALCEOLARIA 


Fru^t'Tn 


THE   SUBSCRIBERS    havii  _ 
possession   ol    the    Old-established    SEED     and    NURSERY 

|U|,'^^^^  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN- 
I  \NE,  ol  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  support 
so  liberally  accorded  to  the  Old  Firm.  They  shall  continue  to  conduct 
S^  f';';i';'''t ''^  "''""ly  """""""d,  under  the  Firm  of  LITTLE  AND 
BALLANtVnE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  of 

their  Business.  ''"lITTLe'^an'd'baTlA^JtYNE  ° 

,,         „  WM.  BAXTER  SMITH,)      Sole 

Tuly  I,  1871.  JAMES  WATT,  /  Partners, 


/CHOICE     SEEDS     for    PRESENT    SOWING, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  EstaCli'shment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


S.    WILLIAMS'    SPRING    CATALOGUE    of 

NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  now  ready,  in  which  will  be 
a  selection  from  all  the  best  Plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
1  addition,  descriptions  of  some  very  fine  Plants,  which  B.  S.  W. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


Hyacintlis,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

■ryM.    CUTBUSH    AND    SONS'  CATALOGUE    of 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,: 
5,  is  now  ready,  and  can  ■      ■     ■ 
Highgate  Nu 


White  Dogstooth  Violets. 

WHOPWOOD  AND  SON  can  supiply  strong  root; 
•  of  above,  in  quantity:  also  a  limitedquantityof  very  CHOICE 
NEW  PRIMULA  SfeED,  ty  the  Ji  oz.  or  "^  oz.  Prices  on  application 
Jersey  Gardens,  Cheltenham. 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  WiUlam. 

JAMES  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above,  in 
24  choice  varieties,  at  2s.  6d.  and  5'.  per  packet ;  also  PLANTS, 
24  sorts,  distinct,  for  v.,  50  plants  for  8s.,  or  100  for  151.,  baskel 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Gloxinias,  of  sorts. 
R.    D.-WIS  having  secured   a  quantity  of  choice 

BULBS   of  extra  quality,  grown  by   a   successful   Amateur, 
°B°  r'  DA™fs,  The°Seed' Wareho'u??i,' Yeov'iL  Somerset."' 


SO  new  varieties  of  VERBENAS,  1871,  at  . . 
12  new  CHILIAN  MIMULUS,i87r,  at  .. 
J4  new  CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEM  UMS,  1871,  al 

7  new  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  1871,  i 

8  new'i-ROPyEOLUMS,  t87t,at 

10  newPENTSTEMONS,  i87t,at 

g  new  ANTIRRHINUMS,  1S71,  at 


A^ 


UILEGIA     GLANDULOSA, 


R  British  iern  Catalogue. 

OBERT  SIM   will  send,  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps.   Part   I.    (British   Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Fems.-To  the  Trade. 

ADIANTUM    SCUTUM,    A.     LUNULATUM,  A.     TINCTUM, 
CHEILANTHES  ELEGANS,        PTERIS        TRICOLOR, 

ASPLENIUM  BIFIDUM. 

JOHN  NELSON   has  a  large  quantity  of  the  above 
to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  91.  per  doz.,  £^  3s.  per 


QRCH 


RCHIDS.— Visitors  to  Manchester  during  the  seas 

VISIT  our  NURSERIES  at  FAIRFIELD,! 
examine  for  themselves  our  plan  of  GROWING  ORCHIDS  in  PI] 
STOVES  ;  also  the  New  House  we  have  put  up,  embodying  this  p 


nthe  appcaranceof  thehouse.  Descriptiv 
Victoria  Street,  Manchester 


,  near  Manchester. 


Cinerarias,   from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

rOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 


Strawberries. 

/CHARLES   TURNER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE 

well  as  the  finest  established  varieties. 

C.  Turner's  Plants  are  now  ready.    Early  planting  is  recommended 
to  insure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  first  season. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


New  Strai 

awarded    a    FIRSTCLASS 
COMMITTEE  of  the  ROYAL 


wberry,  Royalty. 

\SS    CERTIFICATE    by 
k'AL  HORTICULTURAL 


;  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  in  the  fullest  confidence 
!  exceeding  richness  of  flavour  cannot  be  surpassed,  while  in 
ution,  habit,  and  growth,  it  is  most  hardy,  vigorous,  and  free, 
now  received  will  shortly  be  executed.  Price  21J.  per  zoo  :  45. 
:en.  Spring  Grove  N  ursery,  Isleworth,  W. 


New  Strawberry,  The  Amateur. 

SAMUEL    BRADLEY,    the  raiser  of  OSCAR,  SIR 
J.  PAXTON  and  DR.  HOGG  STRAWBERRIES,  begs  respect- 
rully  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  booking  orders  for  Plants  of  his  fine 


It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  on  June  29,  1870, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  a 
First-class  Certificate  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Ro>-al  Horticultural  Society,  July  tg,  i87r,  at  South  Kensington. 

Descriptive  CIRCULARS,  with  prices,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

SAMUEL  BRADLEY,  Littledale,  Halam,  near  Southwell,  Notts. 


WANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  following, 
to  complete  a  Collection  r— 
AGAVE  I      EUPHORBIA 

ALOE  GASTERIA 

CEREUS  OPUNTIA 

ECHINOCACTUS  PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 

ECHINOPSIS  I      MAMMILLARIA  generally. 

Apply  by  letter  to  J.  CROUCHER,  Gr.   to  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

beautiful  tribe,  may  obtain  information  of  their  culture,  &c.,  and  an 
order  to  view  the  collection  of  6000  Plants,  by  letter  to  J.  Croucher, 


EVERY      GARDEN      REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


New  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   E.xotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will 
^>^^'',°,  J^PPy  '°  fo^ard.  post  free  on  application,  his  NEW  CATA- 


,  STOVE  PLANTS.  S 


C.Jbi 


To  the  Trade.— Cyclamen  perslcum  Seed. 

T)       CLARKE,       Market       Gardener, 

distinct  and  vigorous  plants,  same  as  exhibited  at  South   Kensington, 
November  and  December  last,  and  awarded  Special  Certificate  at  each 


The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 
TT'  WING   AND    CO.    respectfully  invite  inspection  of 

-Li   their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK.     Fifty  acres  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  8tc 
.   "i-.?-,  ,'''!;',  I^OSES,  including  the  new  varieties  of  1870,  are  NOW 
in  FL  LL  BLOOM,  and  would  well  repay  a  visiL 


HLANE  AND  SON'S  magnificent  COLLECTION, 
upwards  of  100,000,  is  NOW  in  FULL  BLOO.M. 


atrons  and  Friends  are  respectfulij 


lenos  are  respecttujiy  invited  to  pay  an  t 
Great  Berkhamslead,  Herts,  28  miles 


New  Roses  of  1871, 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

tr      NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year.    Fine     plants   ready. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


New  Roses,  1871. 

WriLLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

V  V     NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready. 
Also  an  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding, 
only    of    previous    years.      Priced 


I  HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
'  China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  applicatioS  to 
3  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  SeeiT .Merchant,  Worcester. 


w 


M.  THOMSON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of 
VINES  and  PINES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels. 


G' 


nends,  feeling  assured  that  no  other  possesses  such  a  robust 
ler,  with  resilly  splendid  flowers.      Mixed,    Red   and  White, 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 
■D  S.  WILLIAMS  begB  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
-U.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following  :-Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed;  Neill's  choice  strain  of 
CALCEOLARIA:  Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA:  and 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  i..  W., 
2S.  M.,  3r.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Izora  amabUls. 

■p  OBERT    PARKER   has   great  pleasure  in  offering 

in  the  greatest  profusion— young  plants  in  4-inch  pots  yielding  two  and 
three  large  trusses  of  (lowers  :  very  desirable  for  decorative  and  exhi- 
bition  purposes.  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  by  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.     Strong,  healthy  plants, 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


R^ 


Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Iress,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke, 
les  and  prices  post  free  on  application.     Prize  Medals,  1831, 
=at ;  i86a,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    wai 
Awarded  to 

,  Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  U 


New  Late  Red  TrifoUum. 

NEW     LATE    WHITE    TRIFOLIUM. 

SUTTON    AND   SONS   can  supply  NEW  SEED  of 
the  above  excellent  succession  varieties,  which  come  In  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  than  the  ordinary  variety.     Lowest  price  per  cwt. 


Tixmip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

OHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST. 


Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— J 


m 


Cabbage,  and  : 
lb  food  foi 


"C^ 


f  year  to  sow  this  fine  class  of 
itting  out  plants  on  stubbles  for  sheep  and 
S.  Robinson  bees  to  inform  his  Customers 

jood  stock  of  strong,  late  autumn-sown  and 

-^      „  =  Plants  ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  SEED,  from  the  same 

stock,  to  offer  retail,  at  31.  per  lb.  A  good  dressing  of  Soot  and  Salt 
would  answer  well  on  stubbles  intended  for  late  Cattle  Cabbage  plant- 
ing.    Sample,  and  price  of  plants,  on  application  to 

S.  ROBINSON,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne.  Derbyshire. 


Culture.      See    Report   of  New  Vineries,  Gunnersbury.     For 
price,  &c.,  apply  to 

^^.  R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


io62 
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For  Present  Sowing.  , 

SUTTONS'      GRASS     SEEDS 
FOR  ALL  SOILS, 


AND   H.E.II.  THE  Prince  c 
e  and  French  Court  of  the 


z3r. 


paynr 


Carriage  free,  and  s  per  cent  off  for  ca 
f  FINE  GRASSES  a 
ility  and  quantity  of  t 


ITALIAN     RYE-GRASS, 
Three  b 


'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 

CLOVERS,  for  Improving  Pastures,  sh 

will  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  q 

succeeding  Hay  Crops.     Sow  from  8  t( 

per  lb.  ;  much  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 
EARLY    SHEEP     FEED,_ by    sowing    BUTTONS'    IMPROVED 
I  the  principal  Sewage  Farms, 
i  per  acre,  if  sown  alone ;  or,  with  Trifolium  incarnatum, 

2  bushels  per  acre.     Lowest  price  per  quarter  on  application. 
TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM  (ITALIAN  CRIMSON  CLOVERl, 

the  best  Clover  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  green  food  in 

the  spring.  Sow  28  lb.  per  acre  alone,  or  16  lb.  per  acre  with  Italian 

Rye-grass.     Lowest  price  per  cwt.  on  application. 
BUTTONS'    MIXTURE  of   RAPID-GROWING    GRASSES    and 

CLOVERS,  for  feeding  next  November,  and  producing  a  heavy 

crop  for  mowing  and  feeding  in  May  and  June.    Sow  -.j  bushels 

goods  carriage  free  by  rail. 

Five  per  cent  off  for  cash  payment. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsman  to  the  Queen  and   H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


For  Present  : 

SEED. 
For  SowinK  during  Ai 

NEW    GIANT     ROCCO,  the 

largest  variety,  is.  6d.  per  oz. 
LARGE  WHITE    ITALIAN 

TRIPOLI,     early     or     late, 

IS  6d  per  oz. 
LARGE       RED       ITALIAN 

TRIPOLI,    early    or    late, 

IS  M  per  oz. 
NEAPOLITAN      MARZA- 

GOLI,   extra    fine,   15.    and 


Further  particulars  of  choice 
GARDEN  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  AUTUMN  SOW- 
ING may  be  had  on  applica- 


i^s^ 


T 


HE  ACME  GARDEN    FRAME   and    GROUND 

VINERY, 
le  most  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
ry  vet  brought  out     See  the  Gardentrs'  Chronicle,  Dec.  17,  1870. 
iS'JAMIN  LOOKER,Inventor,Patentee,andSole Manufacturer, 
j5ton-on-Thames. 


FECIAL 


DILLISTONE'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC  . 

SANGSTER'S  No.  i 

EARLY  EMPEROR 

BECK'S  GEM  or  TOM  THUMB 
MCLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM 

DICKSON'S 

HARRISON'S  GLORY 

FAIRBEARD'S  i 

PARADISE  MARROW        .. 

PRIZETAKER 

MCLEAN'S  PRINCESS  ROYAL.. 
BEDMAN'S  IMPERIAL      .. 

BLUE  SCIMITAR 

WOODFORD  GREEN  MARROW 


■I    % 


CHAMPION  of  ENGLAND 
HAIRS'  DWARF  MAMMOTH 
YORKSHIRE  HERO 
COMPETITOR. 


EUGF.NIE 10    o 

>r  NAPOLEON Q    6 

PERFECTION 90  „ 

i  ADVANCER 96  „ 

PRINCE  of  WALES  ..     lo    o  „ 

;;  WONDERFUL  ..         ..     to    o 

„  PRINCESS  of  WALES       ..9(1  „ 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  s.Aldgate,  London,  E., 
bees  to  offer  the  above  to  the  Seed  Trade.  All  are  of  Crop  1871, 
Deliveries  can  be  made  of  all  before  Christmas,  all  of  which  shall  bt 
well  hand-picked  samples,  and  all  are  true  to  name.      Early  order: 


Stra'wberries. 

JAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    having    1 
potted    several    hundred    thousands    of  the    fines 
STRAWBERRIES,  which  are  now  well  established,; 


CATALOGUE,! 


f  which  -will  be  posted  a 


Runners,  out  of  pots,  our  selection,   25  c 


General  Havelock  '  Princess  Ali 
Runners,  out  of  pels,  per  100,  3s.  6rf. 
Dr.  Hogg  1         Premier 

Due  de  ftlalakofF      |         Presider 
Vicomtesse  Ilcri 


JAMES    CARTEIi 


I         Rifleman 
I         Sir  Harry 

iners,  in  pots,  per  100,  125.  6<f. 

loyalty,  Brown's  Wonder,  and 

High    Holborn,    W.C. ;    and 


D.UTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 
B.  S.  V^ILLIAMS 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUE    OF    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

Containing  all  the  best  varieties  of    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSES,    NARCISSUS,    &c.  ;    also, 

A  SELECT  LIST  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  (Sic,  for  AUTUMN  PLANTING, 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons, 

ROYAL    EXOTIC     NURSERIES,     KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W., 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

Containing  Descriptive   LISTS  of  all   the   finest  kinds  of  iHYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  LILIUMS, 
•       GLADIOLI,  &c.,  and  also  including, 

A  SELECT  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  AUTUMN  SOWING, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Ccuntiy  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensi^■e  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which  i; 
tarnborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Westem  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  or 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

attoTJota'S?'',''.,!'?^!;??'  ''",''  condition,  and  includes  large  quantities  of  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE, 
AUSTRIAN  LARICIO  and  other  PINES;  CONIFERS  of  every  description,  FOREST  TREES  in  greai 
quantities,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  nuantitv  ROSES  FRUIl 
^'?^/HnVtVr<fv?Wr'^''J"°'li^  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS  ;  aTarge 'stock  S  S°enand  Varie 
gated  tlULLIlib,  V  INES,  i:c. :  all  at  moderate  pnces,  and  everything  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted 

A  SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE  of  MANY  THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


A      R     T      E       R    ■    S    5^jg 

PRIZE  MEDAL  GRASS  SEEDS, 
for  PRESENT  SOWING. 

Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


For  PERMANENT  PASTURES, 
Carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  various  conditions  ot  soils. 
For  LIGHT  SOILS       J 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS   V    27!.  to  31!.  M.  per  acre 
For  HEAVY  SOILS      ) 

Second  quality,  201.  to  26J.  per  acre. 

CARTER'S   RENOVATING  MIXTURE  for    RENEWING 

IMPROVING  OLD  GRASS  LANDS  (to  be  sown  after  the  I 

crop  is  removed).    Per  cwt.,  8oj. ;  lb.,  g(f.  ;  per  acre,  +1.  to  8r.  6 

TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM..  1  c„,  „„„„, 

MUSTARD     ..1    Lowestprice       [■     ,„£i„l 

RAPE    ..        ..Jon  application.     }      ='o"'"B- 

All  Seeds  Carriage  Free ;  s  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  cash. 

JAMES    CARTER    AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and 


1  238,  High  Hoi 


,  London, 


■*=!^^=^  FOR 

Grown  from  Prize  Bulbs  expressly  for  J.  CARTER  AND  CO. 
NEW  NEAPOLITAN  "MARZAGOLE"  ONION.  —  By   far   the 
earliest  Onion  in  ( 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCO  ONION  OF  NAPLES - 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  21,  186c 
exhbited,  3  lb.  9  oz.    Per  packet,  IJ. 

LARGE  ITALIAN  RED  TRIPOLI  ONION.—:  . 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Decembcr2r,  i86g.     Weight  of  b 
exhibited,  2  lb.  11  oz.,  and  2  lb.  6  oz.     Price  u.  per  packet. 

GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI  ONION.— Specie 


Society's  Show  at  Oxford. 


the  Royal  Agricu 


per  packet. 

EARLY  WHITE  NAPLES  ONION.-Speci 
Horticultural  Society,  June  8,  1870,  for  tliret 
3  lb.  7  oz.     Price  IJ.  per  packet. 


Queen  and  the 


The  Clieapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEY'S       TOBACCO      POWDER. 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


WASPS,  WASPS,  WASPS.— The  only  efTectual 
method  of  destroying  these  garden  pests  is  by  applying 
SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.  Sold  in  Bottles  at  is.  6d.  and  2t.  &j. 
each,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

)N0.  SCOTT,  The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil. 


Wasps.— Wasp  Destroyer. 


__  .    J  above  celebrated  article,  which  has  gained  such  a 

wide-spread  and  well-deserved  reputation,  has  carefully  tested  it,  by 
repeated  experiments,  since  it  was  first  introduced,  the  result  being 
the  production  of  an  article  very  different  from  the  ongmal,  and 
decidedly  more  effectual,  as  it  wilf  not  only  prove  certain  destruction 
to  Wasps,  but  also  to  Crickets,  Cockroaches,  and  other  Garden  Pests, 

destruction  of  Ants.     Price  is.  6<i.  and  2S.  6rf.  per  bottle,  with  direc- 


G 


859,    again; 


Dressing  I 


Sold  Retail    by    Seedsmen, 
boxes,  15.,  3f.,  and  ic».  (td. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPAN 

(Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S,W. 


THE     "HORTICULTURAL     VAPORISER."    for 
the  Application  of  Frettingham's  Liquid  Compound,  or  other 
Preparations,  for  the  Deslrur'^ '"' "' 


By  means  of  this  Apiiaratus,  liquids 
a  state  of  minute  division,  or  fine  spra 
thoroughly  moisten  them,  without  rufHiDE 

iitsides  these  advantages,  great  saving 


I'he  minuteness  of  the  spray  preventing  a  single  particle  of  the  liquid 
lalling  to  the  ground,  thus  the  whole  of  theDismfecting  Liquid  used 

■arpets  or  furniture.     Price  y.  td.  each. 

>l[3y  be  obtained  direct  from  PARR  and  ATHERTON,  Notting- 
ham  ;  or  of  their  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

The  Apparatus  will  be  forwarded  lo  any  address  in  England  on 
cceiptof4s.  in  stamps. 


Ec .,...^..^.,_..„ 

VENTILATED  wAtER  TU^E  CASES  i\ 

for  Exhibition  or  Transmission  purposes.     May  be  o 

any  of  the  Agents  ;  the  PATENTEE,  ~" 

AND  CO.j  who  have  arranged  for  their  so 

and  Testimonials  on  application.— Gloucester. 


w.  ea'ssFe 

Price  IJsts 


August  19, 
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F. 


AND  A.  SMITH  E 


sending  out  new  1 


CALCEOI.AKI  \, 
CINEllAKIA,     I 

CYCLAMEN,.  I 

DELPHINIUM,  I  .n,   ,  1  ;,.   > 

HOLLYHOCK,  finest  mixed 
PANSY,  fine  show  varieties 
„  Belgian  or  fancy. . 
PRIMULA,  finest  Red  and  W 
PETUNIA,  from  hybridised  s< 
POLYANTHUS,  Irom  sclccte 
STOCK,  Intermediate,  Purple, 
East  Lothian,  Purple 
SWEET  WILLIAM,  extra  A 


AVHEELERS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


o 


,  West  Dulw 


JAMES  CARTER  an; 


rerpacket.-s.ii. 

CALCEOLARIA  (International  Prize).  —  ~ 

splendid  strain   received  First   Prizes  a 

Royal  Horticultural,  and  other  places 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  2s.  M. ;  smaller  packets 
,,  finest  Spotted,  2r.  bd. ;  smaller  packets 

Saved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  from  one  of  the  largest 
collections  in  the  kingdom. 
CINERARIA,  choicest  Mixed  ,•  saved  from  a  splendid  collection 

PRiVuTa,  ™hoice"t'  ^Fringed"  va?iet"ic?!'-''The"variMies    of 

IncsfstraTns'hf cuTt'ivatio'ii!^''*  ''   ""^' 
PRIMULA,  choicest  Mixed  Fringed,  =s.  M. 

„  dark  Carmine 

„  new  Scarlet 

"  chScest'"lhit;'FrinEid     '.'. 

"  ch^ce"  Fe'm-ieaved  WhiS;'"° _    , 

Forwariled  immediately  on  receipt    of  Post-office    Orders.    Seeds 

JAMES    CARTER    AND    CO.,    The    Royal    Seedsmen,    237    and 
238,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 

Suttona'  Superb  Hybridised  Florist  Hower  Seeds. 


BUTTONS'  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIA. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS  have  received 
NEW  SEED  ol  their  superb  varieties  of  FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS,  HYBRIDISED,  and  saved  from  the  Finest  Strains  in 
Cultivation. 

BUTTONS'  Superb  CALCEOLARIA,  per  packet,  21.  6d.,  post  free. 
SUTTONS'  Superb  CINERARIA,  per  packet,  2i.  &i.,  postTvee. 
BUTTONS'  Superb  PRIMULA,  pef  packet,  2^.  M.,  plist  free. 
Ordinary  Varieties,  per  packet,  if.  fid.,  post  free. 
Fnm  Mr.  Geo.  Bond,  Gr.  to  ihe  Earl  of  Powis,  Walcoi  Gardnis. 
May  23,  1871.— "  The  flowers  of  the  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  seed  I 

Frcti,  Mr.  Chas.  Warcboit,  Gr.  to  A.  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Ptrshori. 

April  19,  1871.— "  My  Cinerarias  Irom  your  last  year's  seed  are  very 
good,  nearly  two  feet  across." 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading. 

DOUBLE      SCARLET      GERANIUM      VICTOR 
LEMOINE,  the  finest  double  grown  for  Bedding  or  Winter 
Flowcnng.     4J.,  8s.,  and  i2j.  per  dozen. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  of  SPRING   FLOWERING  and 

HERBACEOUS    PLANTS.  Per  doz.— s.  <f. 

ANEMONE  HONORINEJOBERT,finewhitc..  ..  ""^  ",; 
ARTEMISIA  STELLERIANA,  white  edging  plant,  hardy  '.  %  o 
AUBRIETIA  PURPUREA  VARIEGATA,  good  plants        ..30 

.,        GRANDIFLORA ..         ..         .       %    o 

CHEIRANTHUS  ALPINA ,    o 

DAISIES,  inifour  varieties  per  100  10    o 

DIANTHUS  HIGH  CLERE.  finest  of  all 10 

GEUM  COCCINEA  GRANDIFLORA 30 

HESPERIS      MATRONALIS     ALBA     FLORA     PLENA, 

Double  Rocket 10 

Ditto,  RUBRA  PLENA,  ditto  ..30 

LATHYRUS  GRANDiVloRUS       ..        .  ,    o 

?Sl°oTi;Io°n'i^c5sT'-.°'^''™= ^"™'h 

™'-^i5}:S{i£^Tu^E°-''"."'>'*"^'°«""     ■■     ■■     S 

I,       CLIVEDEN,  in  four  colours  ner  r^  .fi     o 

,,     -THE  CZAR,  fine,  sweet..       ..       V.       '.'.        Jer  ■"  J°   o 

BppUrati'o°n  °  "°       ^°°'''  '"°"^  P'^'eil-    Price  to  Trade,  per  100,  on 

E.  AND  J.  PERKINS,  Nurserymen,  Leamington. 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa-Nut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  ,,         small  packet,  6ii. 

Wheelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt.,  Is. 

,,  „  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B.— Wherever  this  charming  little  Lettuce  is  grown 

it  is  a  remarkable  favourite.     It  may  be  obtained  /rue 

from  either  Gloucester,   or  Mark  Lane,   London.     We 

recommend  everybody  to  try  it  who  have  not  already 

A/l  the  above  Post  Free. 


WHEELERS' 

BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This  magnificent  Pear  is  a  cross  between 
Williams'  Bon  Chrtftien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  It  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 
in  SIZE,  fine  quality,  beauty,  and  flavour, 
ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  bd.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
will  go  ;  but  we  expect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  10s.  6d. 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  15^.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 
good  aspect. 

1^  Orders  are  no-w  being  Booked. 


J.  C.  WHEELEE  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER;  and 
59,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RCHIDS.— Having  recently  received    several  large 
impormtions^  we  can  offer  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:  (Bluntii)  at 

^  leas;  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  5s.  to  211.  each; 
;.  to  65s.  ;  D.  Wardianum,  63s.  to  105J.  ;  D.  chrysotis, 
cLarthiiE,  421.  to  63s. ;  D,  Cambridgeanum.SJ.  to  2«.; 


trietics,  for  10  guineas;  Dendi 
k  l'„63i.;  D."m 

i  .\2y  I    Cattleya  Wamei 


victoria  Street,  Manchester ; 


M\ 


for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  C 


WM.  PAUL'S  ROSES  are  NOW  in  BLOOM, 
ingpection  respectfully  invited.  Amongst  Novelties  are  the 
beauUful  riybrid  Peroetual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
and  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St. 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station,  in  about 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


R 


GYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 

SHOW  of  GLADIOLI,  HOLLYHOCKS.  &c.,  AUGUST  16. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

Class  1.— 24  GLADIOLI,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Open.) 

{Prizes  offered  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.) 

,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset.  £c 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Gr.  to  F.Whitbourne,  Esq.,loxford  Hall,  Ilford, 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster  Nurseries,  Wilts,  /2. 
tra,  Kev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwcll  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent 
Class  2.-12  GLADIOLI,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 

eich,  Gr.   to  J.   Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont    Park, 
,  Somerset,  ,£2. 


it,  Mr.  J.  Douglai 


(Amateurs.) 


3d,    Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  £1 

Class  3.-6  GLADIOLI, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  £r. 
2d,    Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  F.  Warren,  Wellesley  Road,  Croydon,  :oi. 
Equal,  J.  W.  Welch,  los.  ■       ^       > 

Class  4.-6  HOLLYHOCKS,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Chater,  The  Nurseries,  Saffron  Walden,  Essct,  {,1- 
Class  5.-24  HOLLYHOCKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Nurserymen, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Chater,  15s. 
2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  lor. 


(Amateurs.) 


Porter,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Benham,  Sion  Lodge,  Isleworth,  i 

LASS  7.— 12  PHLOXES,  cut,  distinct.     (Open.) 

,  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest 


ngledish.    (Open.) 
^illoughby  de  Broke, 


d,    Mr.  J.  Smith,  Gr, 


Earl  of  Gainsborough,  Exton  Park, 


Oakham,  Rutland, 

PRIZES  OFFERED  by  MESSRS.  TAMES  CARTER  AND  CO. 

Class  9.— COLLECTION   of  VEGETABLES,  to  include  Carter's 

Champion  Runners,  and  three  dishes  of  Peas  (including  Carter's 

Imperial  Wonder,  and  Carter's  Wonder  of  the  World). 

MISCELLANEOUS-EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  W., 

for  Branches  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son.  for  Collection  of  Gladioli. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 
Dr.  HOOKER,  C.B.,  P.R.S.-,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S.;  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  ;  M.  Decaisne;  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.; 
Professor  Reichenbach,  of  Hamburgh:  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A.  ;  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. ;  and  J^ames  McNab, 
of  Edinburgh. 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1871. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
THURSDAY,  August  24  {I'f^iJ?"^,;^"'"^  of  Ireland  (Autumn 

NO  persons  know  better  than  gardeners  how 
complex  and  puzzhng  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

Frost  on  Vegetation.  Gardeners  see  and  e.\;- 
perience  to  their  cost  the  most  varied  effects  arising 
from  apparently  similar  causes.  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  point  that  we  have  pointed  out  from  time 
to  time  that  the  data  afforded  us  by  the  meteoro- 
logist are  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
practical  cultivator.  A  thermometer  freely  ex- 
posed to  nocturnal  radiation  is  one  thing,  a  living 
plant  of  complex  organisation,  and  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  another.     The  so-called 

aws  influencing  the  one  are  not  indeed  inopera- 
tive in  the  case  of  the  other,  but  they  are  so  much 
modified  by  other  circumstances  which  the 
meteorologist,  p2ir  et  simple,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  unravel,  that  they  have  only  a 
limited  application  to  the  facts  of  vegetable  life. 
To  thoroughly  comprehend  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  low  temperatures  on  plants,  we  require  first 
of  all  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  then  how  those  injurious  effects  are  modified 
in  certain  cases  and  from  what  causes.  It  used 
formerly  to  be  supposed  that  the  mischief  was 
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done  by  the  freezing  of  the  juices  of  the  plant 
and  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  tissues  consequent 
on  the  expansion  of  the  watery  contents  of  the 
tissues  as  they  froze.  Recent  more  exact  obser- 
vations ofPRiLLiEUX  and  Mer  have,  however, 
shown  that  there  is  very  rarely  any  rupture  of 
tissue  ;  that  ice  is  comparatively  seldom  formed 
in  the  cells,  but  rather  between  them  ;  and  that, 
when  any  rupture  does  occur,  it  takes  place  in 
these  intercellular  spaces,  while  the  cells  them- 
selves are  intact.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the 
young  tissues  are  destroyed  from  the  operation 
of  the  cold,  without  the  formation  of  any  ice  at 
all  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  To  what,  then,  are 
we  to  attribute  the  injuries  we  meet  with  ? 

The  answer  which  M.  Mer  gives  to  this 
question  is— drought  ;  that  is  to  say,  loss  of  water 
and  consequent  drying  of  the  tissues.  The  cold 
contracts  the  cells,  the  contraction,  which  is 
manifest  even  to  the  naked  eye,  squeezes  the 
liquid  contents  through  the  cell-walls  into  the 
intercellular  passages,  there  perchance  (though 
rarely)  to  freeze.  Now,  then,  for  the  modifying 
circumstances.  In  the  first  line  we  must  put 
nocturnal  radiation.  If  this  go  on  freely,  as  it 
will  do  if  protection  be  not  afforded  artificially 
or  naturally,  we  know  to  our  cost  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  upon  tender  stuff:  the  plant  loses 
its  heat,  loses  its  water,  shrivels,  dies.  The 
duration  of  the  cold  must  also  be  taken  intc 
consideration.  If  it  last  but  a  short  time, 
comparatively  little  effect  will  be  produced, 
and  on  the  resumption  of  more  favourable  con- 
ditions the  plant  may  recover  itself.  Another 
important  circumstance,  modifying  injuriously 
the  action  of  low  temperatures  on  plants,  is  the 
presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  water  or  dew  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves.  When  this  happens  cold 
acts  much  more  injuriously  than  when  the  leaves 
are  dry  on  the  surface.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  greater  injuries  received  by  plants  in  valleys 
and  wet  places  as  contrasted  with  those  on  the 
hill-sides.  This  also  may  serve,  in  part,  to  explain 
the  greater  severity  of  the  action  of  the  frost 
near  the  ground  than  at  some  few  feet  above  it, 
in  cases  where  the  branches  are  not  protected 
in  some  way  or  another.  The  air  near  the  soil  in 
valleys  is  laden  with  moist  vapour  which  con- 
denses in  the  form  of  dew  on  the  plants,  and 
loses  much  of  its  heat  in  the  process.  Plants  in 
such  a  situation,  then,  are  covered  during  the 
night  with  drops  of  water  ;  they  are  environed 
by  a  cold  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  they  are  at 
the  same  time  exposed  for  a  longer  period  to 
nightly  cooling  by  radiation  than  their  fellows  on 
the  hill  tops.  Still  another  and  most  potent 
factor  in  the  injuries  experienced  by  plants  in 
consequence  of  low  temperatures,  is  the  exposure 
to  the  sun.  We  have  had  this  spring  but  too  many 
examples  of  the  effect  of  a  hot  sun  following  on 
a  cold  night.  Actual  frost  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  these  results.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  plants  placed  in  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere some  degrees  above  freezing,  and  then 
exposed  to  bright  sunlight,  perished  as  if  frost- 
bitten. Clearly,  ice  in  the  tissues  could  not  here 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  injury.  Equally 
obvious  is  it  that  such  exposure  to  heat  must 
favour  that  rapid  desiccation  on  which  the  ill 
effects  of  low  temperatures  are  shown  to  depend. 
In  connection  with  this  point  we  may  allude 
to  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  M.  Mer, 
and  to  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers 
could  furnish  a  parallel.  In  May,  1869,  after  a 
hot  day,  a  nursery  quarter,  stocked  with  Oaks 
and  Chestnuts,  was  injured  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  frost,  except  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east  aspects.  As  the  nursery  was  sheltered 
on  all  sides  by  a  wood,  the  exemption  of  the 
two  portions  in  question  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  portions  in 
question  were  not  exposed  to  the  sun  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  so  that  the  water 
squeezed  out  by  the  cold  had  time  to  be  reabsorbed 
before  the  sun's  power  was  felt,  and  in  conse- 
quence no  desiccation  took  place.  Other  causes, 
which  co-operate  with,  and  modify  the  effects  of 
cold  on  plants,  are  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  and  the  consequent  variations  in 
humidity,  rapidity  of  heating,  slowness  of  cool- 
ing, and  the  like. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  the  data  as  furnished  us  by  the  meteoro- 
logist less  directly  ser\'iceable  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed  would  be  the  case. 

A  Cure  for  the  Potato  Disea.se  seems  hope- 
less.     Our    correspondent    "A.    D.''    wishes    to    Mi 
relegate   the    matter     once    more    to    scientific    H; 
authorities.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  this, fit 


but  we  fear  the  results  will  be  one  more  discom- 
fiture to  science.  Such  maladies  seem  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  the  nicest  investigations.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is  patent  enough,  but  its  cause  is 
still  shrouded  in  mystery  or  hidden  in  a  maze  of 
speculation.  For  years  science  has  puzzled  over  it 
and  practice  has  striven  to  explain  and  vanquish 
it,  and  the  result  is  that  we  seem  as  helpless  and 
ignorant  as  ever.  No  one  can  certainly  say 
whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes.  Does  it 
fall  down  a  crushing  blight  from  Heaven,  or  is 
the  Potato  shocked,  wounded,  or  bruised  by  the 
discharge  of  an  electric  battery  from  the  lower 
regions  of  the  earth.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the 
tops  were  hit  first,  but  no  sooner  does  the  well- 
known  mark  appear  on  leaf  and  stem  than  the 
seed  of  the  disease  seems  sown  in  the  tubers  as 
well  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  result  on  each 
is  more  like  a  bruise  than  aught  else,  as  if  some 
force  had  violently  hit  or  crushed  a  portion  of 
it,  and  left  the  virus  of  the  bruise  to  spread 
death  and  decomposition  through  the  whole  of 
the  plant  and  its  produce. 

Doubtless  if  the  British  Association,  the  Royal 
Society,  or  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  or  any  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittees and  men  of  science  throughout  the 
world,  were  to  set  to  work  to  discover  the  cause 
and  cure  of  the  Potato  disease,  it  would  be 
an  object  well  worthy  of  their  best  energies, 
and  if  success  rewarded  their  efforts  it  would  be 
the  means  of  immensely  raising  the  character 
and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  science 
to  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.  And  while  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  any  and  all  such 
institutions  to  re-investigate  the  matter,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  such  cultivators  as  "  A.  D.,"' 
Mr.  Fenn,  and  others  would  render  higher 
service  to  Potato  culture  by  directing  their 
energies  to  the  organisation  and  multiplication  of 
good-keeping  early  varieties.  What  are 
needed  are  hardy  sorts,  that  will  endure  the  cold 
of  spring,  tuber  and  grow  rapidly,  and  keep  well 
after  they  are  lifted  and  stored.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  Potato  disease  appears  till  July 
and  it  surely  might  be  possible  to  select  and  raise 
races  of  Potatos  that  could  be  harvested  before 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  that  would  keep 
good  for  seven  or  eight  months  afterwards. 

Thus  might  the  main  Potato  crops  be  lifted 
out  of  danger  before  the  disease  appeared.  Pro 
bably  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  the  disease 
might  die  out,  and  we  might  again  recur  to  later 
sorts  if  necessary.  But  if  early  varieties  could 
be  kept  almost  as  well  as  later  sorts,  there  would 
be  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse,  in  growing  the 
latter. 

It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  country 
could  thePotatogrounds  be  cleared  in  Julyorearly 
in  August,  since  the  whole  of  it  could  be  stocked 
with  winter  greens.  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Leeks, 
spring  Onions,  Broccoli,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Spin- 
ach, &c.  Two  perfect  crops  would  be  grown 
instead  of  one,  or  at  least  a  sort  of  one  and  a  half, 
which  is  about  all  that  the  most  expert  croppers 
can  get  off  the  late  Potato  grounds. 

But,  of  course,  the  greatest  gain  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Potato  crop.  None  but  the  poor 
know  what  the  partial  and  entire  loss  of  this 
crop  is — what  pinching  hunger,  what  suffering 
and  want  to  women  and  children,  it  brings  into 
tens  of  thousands  of  households.  To  such,  an 
early  crop  would  bring  double  food— the  Potato 
safe,  and  sauce  grown  in  plenty  on  the  same 
grounds  to  eat  with  it.  Let  all  early  varieties 
be  instantly  harvested,  and  kept  in  narrow  pits 
in  the  earth.  Lest  the  disease  should  be  in  the 
air,  pit  them  ;  that  is,  cover  with  earth,  basketful 
by  basketful,  as  they  are  taken  up.  Experience 
seems  to  prove  that,  if  not  diseased  when  har- 
ested,  they  do  not  contract  it  afterwards ; 
but  upon  this  point,  as  also  concerning  the  best 
keeping  early  varieties,  we  invite  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  matter  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moment,  the  object  being  to  remove  a 
important  article  of  food  out  of  the  way  of 
this  most  virulent  disease,  by  having  it  safely 
stored  before  it  arrives.  Such  a  mode  of  preven- 
tion would  be  better  than  cure  ;  and,  besides,  the 
cure  really  seems  hopeless,  while  this  appears 
quite  possible. 


Under  the  name  of  jEchmea  Mari/E  Regina, 
has  appeared  at  our  flower  shows  during  the  present 
imer  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  Bromeliaceous  plants 
r  introduced  to  our  gardens.  It  was  first  exhibited 
the  Regent's  Park  early  in  July,  by  its  introducer, 
.  Wendland,  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
never,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and 
vas  again  exhibited  a  few  days  later  at  the  Royal 


Horticultural  Society's  show  at  South  Kensington, 
where  it  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and,  in 
addition,  a  silver  Medal  for  its  superior  excellence  and 
extreme  beauty.  We  are  informed  that  the  flowering 
specimen  may  still  be  seen  in  full  beauty  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  at  HoUoway,  who 
has  arranged  with  Mr.  Wendland  to  receive  the 
entire  stock.  This  handsome  plant  is  of  somewhat 
robust  habit.  The  leaves  are  l8  inches  in  length, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  vase-like  plant.  The 
flower-spike  rises  from  the  centre,  and  attains  a  height 
of  about  2  feet ;  half  the  length  is  clothed  with  large 
boat-shaped  bracts,  some  4  inches  long,  of  an  intensely 
rich  rose-pink  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  tipped  with 
blue  and  change  to  salmon-colour  with  age,  are  arranged 
compactly  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike,  and 
materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  extremely  grand 
plant.  The  bracts  are  very  persistent,  retaining  their 
rich  colour  in  full  perfection  for  several  months.  This 
superb  plant,  when  known,  cannot  bat  become  a 
universal  favourite,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Williams  will 
soon  be  able  to  distribute  this  treasure  to  the  lovers  of 
rich  and  rare  plants,  in  whose  gardens  it  is  sure  to  find 
a  welcome. 

We  are  informed  that  a  meeting  of  the  FLORAL 

and  Fruit  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  at  Chiswick, 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  florists'  flowers  grown  in 
that  establishment  for  trial,  and  to  inspect  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  garden.  The  Council  has,  we  also 
learn,  invited  the  exhibitors  at  the  Society's  shows  to 
visit  the  garden  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  we  may  say 

disgust,  to  see  the  wretched  Accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  Gardener  and  other  retainers  in  some 
of  the  establishments  of  this  country.  We  see  a  com- 
fortable, often  splendid,  mansion  for  the  proprietor, 
while  his  servants  are  lodged  in  places  not  so  good  as 
the  stables,  while  the  "young  men  "  are  often  lodged 
in  bothies,  worse  by  far  than  some  pigstyes.  There  has 
been  a  manifest  improvement  in  this  matter  of  late 
years,  and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  those  who  are 
still  miserably  housed  to  know  that  in  certain  Govern- 
ment establishments  matters  are  no  better.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  s.ays  :  "  The  Curator  of  the  garden  is  still  con- 
demned to  live  in  the  house,  which  has  been  officially 
reported  unfit  for  human  habitation." 

A   fresh  supply  of  the  Apple-like  Bodies 

on  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  also  from  Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 
velyan,  who,  like  ourselves,  can  find  no  trace  of 
insect  larvae.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  not  galls, 
but  whether  aphides  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
productions  we  have  no  evidence  to  show.  From  both 
quarters  we  have  them  now  both  on  the  leaves  and 
terminal  buds,  and  in  every  case  we  find  the  surface 
covered  with  a  white  bloom,  which  either  consists  of 
short  asci  containing  sporidia,  or  delicate  short  threads, 
with  oblong  conidia.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesita- 
tion in  adhering  to  our  first  opinion,  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  category  as  the  Peach  blister.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  perfectly  fresh  speci- 
mens ;  such  delicate  moulds  do  not  bear  carriage 
well,  besides  being  liable  to  alteration  from  being  con- 
fined for  one  or  two  days  in  a  closed  box.  Every  one 
of  Mr.  Ferguson's  specimens  was  examined,  and  the 
result  was  as  indicated  above.  Af.  J.  B. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mauritius  for  1870,  we  learn 
that  the  fishermen  of  that  island  occasionally  suffer 
severelyfrom  the  wounds  inflicted  bya  fish  locally  known 
as  the  Laffe,  the  Synanchia  verrucosa  of  naturalists. 
It  appears  that  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  a 
reservoir  of  whitish  liquid,  which  is  expelled  with  force 
when  the  fish  is  irritated  by  contact  or  pressure,  and 
which,  entering  the  wound  caused  by  the  fin,  gives  rise 
to  excruciating  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pounded  (leaves  ?)  of  a  Composite  plant, 
Microrhynchus  sarmentosus. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  we  derive  conso- 
lation in  our  own  troubles  from  the  misfortunes  of 
other  people,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
letter  of  M.  Naudin  in  another  column,  and  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  extreme  Fluctuations  in  Tempera- 
ture at  CoUioure,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  We  may 
infer  from  this  that  our  own  climate  is  not  so  much 
worse  than  that  of  other  people,  and  that,  as  we  have 
often  pointed  out,  the  thermometer  per  se  is  not  a  fair 
index  of  the  effect  of  low  temperature  on  plants.  We 
may  incidentally  mention  that  M.  Naudin  has  estab- 
lished an  experimental  garden  at  CoUioure,  and  those 
who^have  it  in  their  power  to  send  seeds  for  experi- 
ment as  to  acclimatation,  or  economic  uses,  cannot  do 
better  than  send  some  to  this  accomplished  botanist 
and  conscientious  observer. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barr  the  following 
of  Onion  were  Tried  at  Sibeertoft,  which 
is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  winter  sown, 
transplanted,  and  spring  sown.  The  soil  is  the  stiff 
clay  of  the  upper  lias  :— 

Late  White  Italian  Tripoli  Onion.— U  wintered 
badly,  but  enough  plants  were  left  both  to  transplant  and 
stand.  The  transplanted  individuals  produced  some  very 
large  Onions,  of  which  specimens  were  taken  to  South 
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Kensington  on  Wednesday  last ;  those  which  were  not 
removed  stood  well,  producing  some  good  bulbs,  but  not 
so  fine  as  the  transplanted  ones. 

2.  Early  While  Italian  /■/-/>)//.— Wintered  badly,  but 
afterwards  stood  well.  The  transplanted  individuals 
bulbed  well,  were  decidedly  much  earlier,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce  such  large  bulbs  as  No.  i. 

3.  Red  Italian  Tripoli. — Wintered  badly,  but  after- 
wards stood  well,  and  when  transplanted  produced  good 
fair-sized  bulbs. 

.).  Giant  Globe  il/j<fev><7.— Wintered  well,  and  produced 
good  bulbs,  whether  standing  or  transplanted. 

5.  Sed  Sallon.—WinXerei  admirably,  and  stood  well, 
producing,  whether  transplanted  or  otherwise,  good 
bulbs. 

6.  Madeira  Santa  Anna.— W'miereiweW,  and  produced 
good  bulbs,  whether  transplanted  or  otherwise. 

7.  Giant  Rouo. — Wintered  well,  and  produced  good 
sound  bulbs,  but  did  not  succeed  when  transplanted. 
Though  the  bulbs  were  in  general  good,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  larger  had  not  the  plants 
been  attacked  at  a  critical  moment  by  Peronospora 
destructor,  a  mould  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with 
the  Potato  mould.  The  result  of  spring  sowing  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  the  weather  having  been  unpro- 
pitious.  Nos.  I  and  2  did  not  stand  the  early  frosts 
well,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly  earlier  in  every  case 
than  No,  i,  a  circumstance  about  which  some  doubt 
was  expressed  last  year  at  South  Kensington  M.  y.  B. 

Referring,    in    the    House  of   Commons   on 

Thursday,  the  loth  inst.,  to  the  New  Postal  Tariff, 
Mr.  Mo.NSEi.L  explained,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gkaves, 
that   the   delay  in   bringing  the  new 

postal  tariff  into  effect  was  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  alterations   re-  ^  ,; 

quired.  The  large  additional  work 
thrown  on  the  Post  Office  by  the 
proposed  changes  had  rendered  neces- 
sary an  alteration  within  the  Post 
Office  itself,  which  was  being  made 
by  the  Office  of  Works  with  great 
diligence,  but  it  could  not  be  com- 
pleted till  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember. No  less  than  a  thousand 
officers  of  the  Post  Office  would  have 
their  duties  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system,  and  the  apertures 
of  the  various  letter-boxes  in  the  Post 
Offices  would  have  to  be  enlarged. 
October  5  had  been  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  system,  but  it 
was  not  without  misgivings  that  so 
early  a  date  had  been  named.  Of 
course  we  shall  wait  with  becoming 
patience,  and  the  more  readily  as 
the  Postmaster-General  has  shown 
himself  by  no  means  averse  to  make 
certain  necessary  changes.  The 
restrictions  as  to  the  sample  post  have 
frequently  been  productive  of  some 
injustice,  and  much  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  ourselves  in  the  conduct 
of  this  journal. 

The  Maximum  Tempera- 
tures of  the  Air  in  England  during 
the  week  ending  August  12,  ranged 
from  SS°.7  at  Leicester,  to  So°  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  me.an  for 
all  stations  of  84°.9.  The  Mini.mum 
Temperatures  in  the  same  country 
ranged  from  54°  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  to  47°  at  Hull,  with  a  mean 
for  all  of  5 1°.3.  The  highest  mean  tem- 
perature was  68°.3  at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest  64°.3 
at  Hull.  The  mean  for  the  whole  countiy  was  66°.4. 
At  one  station  only  in  England  rain  fell  during  the 
week,  viz.,  Birmingham,  and  the  amount  recorded 
there  was  but  o.oi  inch,  thus  being  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  previous  wet  period.  In  Scot- 
land the  maximum  temperatures  ranged  from 
80°  at  Leith  and  Perth  to  71  ".5  at  Greenock, 
with  a  mean  for  all  of  76°.  6.  The  minimum  tempe- 
ratures ranged  from  57°  at  Greenock  to  49°  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  mean  for  all  stations  being  52°.  3.  The 
highest  mean  temperature  in  Scotland  was  65°.6  at 
Perth,  and  the  lowest  62°. 2  at  Greenock.  Rain  fell 
at  Aberdeen  and  Greenock  only,  the  amount  recorded 
at  those  places  being  0.10  inch  and  0.12  inch  respect- 
ively.    (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1075.) 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice,  relating  to  the  Fer- 
tilisation of  Flowers,  is  recorded  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine."  A  very  pretty 
new  Abutilon,  raised  by  Mr.  Darwin,  from  Brazilian 
seeds,  is  figured  in  the  periodical  in  question,  under 
the  name  of  Abutilon  Darwinii  ;  and  it  is  stated  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  flowering  season,  it  is 
absolutely  sterile  with  its  own  pollen,  but  fertile  with 
the  pollen  of  any  other  individual  of  the  same  species, 
while  later  in  the  season  it  is  capable  of  self-fertili- 

The  history  of  a  species  of  Vicia,  published 

by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  "  Natural  History  of  the 
Azores,"  under  the  name  of  Vicia  Dennisiana,  is 
both  interesting  and  remarkable.  "  Chance  only 
appears  to  have  saved  it  from  becoming  an  extinct  species 
almost  immediately  after  it  became  known  at  all."  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hunt  on  the  mountains  at  the  ' 


east  end  of  the  island  of  San  Miguel,  growing  on  damp, 
earthy  precipices  ;  but  in  one  spot  only,  from  which  it 
has  since  disappeared  through  a  landslip.  Mr.  Hunt 
unsuccessfully  sought  for  the  plant  elsewhere  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  no  other  collector  has  found 
it  in  any  of  the  isles.  Mr.  Watson  preserves  the 
plant  in  his  garden,  where  it  flowers  occasionally  ;  but 
severity  of  weather  and  late  frosts  have  once  or  twice 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  small  stock  in  hand.  As  far 
as  we  know,  therefore,  the  species,  but  for  human  in- 
uld  have  become  extinct. 


With  reference  to  the  Culture  of  Cotton  in 

India,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta,  thus  writes  in  his  annual  report  for 
1870-71  :- 

"  It  is  plain  that  the  results  are  discouraging,  and  verv 
different  from  the  expectations  formed,  and  the  hope's 
held  out  last  year.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  diffi- 
culties were  met  with  in  growing  fine  plants  of  Cotton. 
The  point  where  the  experiments  failed  was  in  the 
securing  the  crop.  Just  as  the  plants  were  coming  into 
fine  bearing,  a  rain  would  come,  split  all  the  ripening 
bolls,  and  throw  the  plants  anew  into  vigorous  vegetative 
growth.  By  the  time  these  were  again  covered  with 
young  bolls,  another  fall  of  rain  would  occur.  This  is  the 
more  disheartening,  because  during  last  season  the  hot 
weather  was  more  free  from  showers  than  is  usually  the 
case  at  Calcutta.  The  inference  would  appear  to  be  that 
the  climate  of  Calcutta  is  too  moist  for  these  perennial 
Cottons,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  securing  a  crop  is 
with  the  more  rapidly-maturing  annual  Indian  varieties. 


Fig.  243.— begonia  richardsiana. 


Perhaps  a  climate  and  elevation  somewhere  about  Chota 
Nagpore  remain  to  be  discovered,  intermediate  between 
the  dry  tableland  of  Berar  and  the  moist  delta,  which 
may  prove  a  locality  where  these  high-class  exotic  Cot- 
tons can  be  cultivated  at  an  economic  profit.  The  expe- 
rience of  this  year,  moreover,  has  been  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  beautiful  hybrid  seedling  Cottons  of  Major 
Trevor  Clark.  These  hybrids  do  not  appear  to  main- 
tain their  characters  under  cultivation.  I  suggested 
formerly  that  this  might  be  due  to  their  being  cross- 
fertilised  in  our  mixed  beds ;  but  Mr.  ScOTT  is  of 
opinion,  from  his  observation  of  these  hybrids,  that  with 
no  degree  of  care  in  their  culture  can  they  be  preserved 
as  distinct  varieties." 


Ina  pamphlet  writtenby  Mr.  W.  H.  Treen,  and 

forwarded  us  from  Melbourne,  we  find  it  asserted  that 
the  Majetin  Apple  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  American  Blight,  on  which  account  it  is 
recommended  as  a  stock  for  grafting.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  stock  confers  on  the  scion  any  power 
of  resisting  the  attack  of  this  pest,  but  simply  that  the 
"roots  of  Apple  trees  grafted  on  the  Majetin  stock 
will  always  be  entirely  free  from  blight  ;  in  fact,  all 
below  the  graft  will  be  clean."  The  fact  was  first 
noticed  in  George  Lindley's  "Guide  to  the 
Orchard,"  but  so  far  as  we  know,  Messrs.  Lang  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  of  Melbourne  and  Ballarat,  were  the  first 
to  turn  the  fact  to  good  account.  These  gentlemen 
appear  to  have  been  experimenting  on  the  subject  for 
years,  and  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  they  give 


followi 


of  Apples   nearly  blight-pn 


Cardinal,  Constantinople,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  Gravenstein,  Hawley,  Irish  Peach, 
London     Pippin,    Maiden's    Blush,    Northern     Spy, 


Triomphe  de  Luxemburg.  Other  lists  are  given  of 
Apples  only  slightly  affected,  and  of  others  severely 
infested  by  the  aphis.  The  result  of  all  these  trials  is 
that  the  Winter  Majetin,  and  perhaps  the  Northern 
Spy,  are  reported  on  as  blight-proof.  Assuming  the 
facts  as  recorded  in  Mr.  Treen 's  pamphlet  to  be 
correct,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of 
our  own  cultivators  upon  a  point  of  so  much  moment. 
Mr.  Treen,  it  further  appears,  anxious  to  ascertain  to 
what  causes  this  exemption  of  the  Majetin  Apple  was 
due,  submitted  a  specimen  and  one  of  the  Crab  to 
the  Government  analyst  at  Melbourne  for  analysis. 
The  result  of  the  analysis,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  "  show  that  the  Majetin  Apple  tree, 
which  is  free  from  blight,  is  a  much  larger 
consumer  of  lime,  and  it  is  most  probably  to  the 
presence  of  this  substance  that  such  immunity  from 
blight  is  due.  The  Crab,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  absorbed  a  much  greater  quantity  of  clayey 
matters,  which  have  not  been  able  to  protect  from  the 
attack  of  these  insects."  The  ash  of  the  Majetin, 
according  to  the  analysis  given,  contains  over  50  per 
cent,  of  lime,  while  the  Crab  exhibits  not  quite  23  per 
cent.  These  results  strike  us  with  some  astonishment. 
Of  course  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree  impute  bad 
faith  to  any  one,  but  before  we  can  place  implicit 
credence  in  them  we  should  like  to  see  the  experitnents 
very  carefully  repeated  with  Apples  of  various  kinds 
grown  on  different  soils.  If  from  chemical  analyses, 
such  as  those  just  alluded  to,  and  carried  out  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  preclude  or  compensate  accidental 
errors,  similar  results  are  obtained, 
the  boon  to  fruit  growers  will  be 
enormous— greater  even,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  than  the  discovery  of  a 
blight- proof  Apple.  We  earnestly 
commend  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  fruit  cultivators,  and  of  those 
chemists  interested  in  horticultural 
pursuits. 

A   remark    in   the  Report  of 

the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  for 
1870—71,    which    is   now  before  us, 
adds  confirmation  to  the  oft  expressed 
opinion,   that,  in   order   to   be   really 
profitable,  a  plant,  no  matter  what  its 
valuable   properties,    must    be    culti- 
vated.    Fibre  must   be   procured   by 
the  ton  to  be  remunerative.     A  wild 
Nettle   may   appear  to    be   abundant 
in  the  Sikkim  jungles,  yet  it  is  found 
practically  a  serious  matter  to  get  in 
60  lb.  of  dry  fibre.     Any  wild  plant 
can  only  be  economically  valuable  if 
it   can  be  grown  at  small  cost  as  a 
dense    crop.       Excellence    in    fibre, 
moreover,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  most 
necessary    condition    that     a    fibrous 
plant  has  to  satisfy  in  order  to  recom- 
mend it  as  likely  to  be  economically 
valuable.       The    principal    merit    of 
Jute  as  a  valuable  fibre  is  that  it  can 
be  easily  prepared.     The  Nettle  fibres 
generally  will  not  endure  lengthened 
maceration  in  water  to  get  rid  of  the 
cellular  tissue.     Some    14  species  of 
the  Nettle  family  have  been  selected 
for  experiment,  all  of  which  are  com- 
mon   in    lower     Sikkim.      Of  these 
Villebrunnea  appendiculata,    a   small 
tree,  which  may  be  grown  as  Osiers 
are  here,   seems  at  present  the  most 
promising,    from  the  excellence   of  its  fibre  and  the 
facility   of  its  preparation.      Among   these   fibre-pro- 
ducing   Nettles     is     mentioned    Laportea    crenulata, 
the  exudations   from    which   are    so  virulent   that    it 
would   hardly   be   possible   to   induce    any    labourers 
to    work     with      it.       Lindley,     in    his   "Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  cites    the  virulent   effects    of    this    plant 
as   recorded   by   Leschenault   de   la    Tour,    and 
in  the   report  before  us  we  are   told   that   the   head 
gardener   at    Rungbee   protected  himself  from   being 
directly  stung  while  stripping  the  fibre,  but  was  seized 
nevertheless  with  a  violent  swelling  of  the  limbs  and 
extremities,  which  lasted  24  hours  with  great  severity. 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Begonia  Richardsiana,  sp.  n. 

Tuberous,  glabrous  :  stem  dwarf,  erect,  fleshy,  with  slender 
branches  ;  Ie,ives  obliquely  ovate  acuminate,  bipartite,  5-lobed. 
the  lobes  unequal,  dentate,  one  of  them  elongated,  ttie  lateral 
lobes  shorter,  teeth  few,  triangular,  the  acute  sinus  projected 
upwards,  discoloured,  and  setose  :  stipules  carinate  oblong- 
acute  setoso-mucronate  :  cymes  axillarj'  few  flowered,  bracts 
broadly  ovate  caducous  ;  male  flowers  with  two  rolundate-reni- 
form  white  sepals  ;  petals  none  ;  female  fl.  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
obovate,  unequal,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  capsule  3-winged,  the 
wings  equal,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle  above.  Hab. 
Natal. 

An  elegant  little  greenhouse  plant  (fig.  243),  with  the 
tuberous  fleshy  stems  and  general  habit  of  B.  Dregei, 
but  differing  altogether  in  its  deeply-cleft  leaves,  in 
which  respect  it  would  appear  to  approach  closely  the 
B.  suffruticosa  of  Meissner,  but  from  which,  according 
to  the  description,  it  diflers  in  several  points— notably 
in  the  absence  of  petals.  Moreover,  the  singular 
puckering  of  the  acute  sinus  formed  by  the  few  coarse 
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teeth  of  the  leaves,  and  the  trans 
developed  from  these  points,  are  not  a 
very  careful  description  of  the  vegetati 
in  De  CandoUe's  "  Prodromus  "  (xv.  3S5).  The  plant 
is  dwarf  and  densely  branched.  The  stem  is  fleshy, 
not  at  all  zigzag  as  described  in  suffhiticosa,  stout 
below,  slender  above,  of  a  deep  wine-red  colour,  as 
are  its  numerous  slender  ramifications.  The  leaves 
have  red  petioles,  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a 
limb  2  inches  long,  and  nearly  I.i  inch  broad, 
divided  in  the  line  of  the  petiole  into  two 
portions,  of  which  one  is  again  separated  into 
two  lobes,  the  inner  of  which  is  much  elongated, 
and  the  other  is  cut  into  three  unequal  shorter  lobes  ; 
each  lobe  has  a  distinct  costa,  prominent  below,  and  a 
less  distinct  vein  parallel  with  the  margin.  The  per- 
sistent stipules  are  whitish,  oblong,  keeled  towards  the 
ooint.  terminating  in  a  short  bristle.  The  flowers  grow 
!S  from  the  leaf  axils  near  the  ends  of  the 
id  are  white,  the  males  with  two  broad  or 
form  sepals,  and  no  petals,  the  females 
lequal  obovate  divisions,  and  a  three- 
, — both  forms  being  developed  from  the 
of  broad,  ovate,  concave,  almost  cordiform  bracts. 
The  elegantly  cut  leaves  of  this  pretty  novelty,  and  its 
close  dwarf  habit  will  render  it  an  acquisition  among 
the  smaller  decorative  plants  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
a  native  of  Natal,  whence  it  was  received  by  James 
Kichards,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
after  whom  it  is  named.  We  believe  the  stock  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.   T.  M. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  1871,  in 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  an  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
thereat.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
any  demonstrative  welcome,  in  which  previous  meet- 
ings have  been  eclipsed,  because  it  is  many  years  since 
so  little  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  display 
have  been  exhibited.  Bell-ringing  and  "  bunting  "  are 
not  Scottish  institutions,  and  those  whose  memories 
reverted  to  Exeter  and  Norwich,  as  gay  with  flags,  and 
merry  with  the  clangour  of  bells,  found  a  wonderful 
contrast  in  the  conspicuous  absence  of  all  such  acces- 
sories in  Edinburgh.  Neither  can  it  have  been  from 
the  surpassing  interest  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  sections,  since  "old  members"  who  have  pre- 
sented themselves  annually  for  many  years  past, 
declared  the  sections  to  have  been  "slow."  Nor 
was  any  particular  excitement  derived  from  the 
President's  address,  which  by  infusion  of  its  enthu- 
siasm might  have  carried  its  influence  through  a 
whole  week.  Admirable  as  it  might  have  been  in 
some  respects,  it  failed  to  produce  any  excitement,  and 
the  only  feature  remembered  by  many  was  the  novel 
expedient  of  tracing  tlie  introduction  of  vegetation  to 
this  earth  of  ours  through  the  medium  of  "  moss-gi-own 
fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world."  Yet  the 
British  Association  meeting  in  "  Auld  Reekie"  has 
been  a  memorable  event.  After  so  long  and  dreary  a 
prelude  of  rain  and  cloud,  fine  weather  came  just  when 
it  was  wanted  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to  the 
good  humour  of  everybody,  and  consequently  to  the 
satisfaction  of  visitors.  The  fine  old  city  itself,  and  its 
manifold  associations,  contributed  their  share  also  to 
the  common  result,  and  despite  all  drawbacks,  and  the 
absence  of  some  artificial  stimulus,  the  general  results 
have  left  their  mark  behind. 

The  biologist,  leaving  the  presidential  address  as 
dealing  chiefly  with  subjects  beyond  his  sphere,  found 
much  compensation  in  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  Biological  section.  Professor  Allan  Thomson, 
after  rehearsing  the  histoi?  of  the  section,  its  titles  and 
divisions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  passed  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  condition  of  biological  research, 
and  the  influence  which  the  British  Association  had 
exerted  beneficially  thereon.  Out  of;£'34,50O  con- 
tributed by  the  Association  to  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research,  about  £i.ioo  had  been  devoted  to  biological 
purposes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
absorption  of  so  large  an  annual  giant  for  one  purpose 
as  that  hitherto  required  for  the  'Kew  observatory,  is 
likely  to  be  obviated  in  future,  and  there  is  a  hope 
that  no  cause  of  complaint  will  hereafter  be  given  to 
those  who  have  thought,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  that  one  branch  of  science  had  the  hon's  share. 
Adverting  to  the  wide  range  of  biological  science,  and 
the  enormous  extent  of  knowledge  and  research  in  its 
various  departments,  he  indicated  the  danger  of  con- 
fined views  on  the  part  of  those  whose  attention  is  too 
exclusively  directed  to  the  details  of  one  department, 
or  a  subdivision  of  it. 

"  It  is  incumbent,"  he  said,  "on  all  those  who  are 
desirous  of  promoting  the  advance  of  biological  knowledge, 
to  combat  the  confined  views  which  arc  apt  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  too  great  restriction  of  study  to  one  depart- 
ment. However  much  subdivision  of  labour  may  now  be 
necessary  in  the  origin,  investigation,  and  elaboration  of 
new  facts  in  our  science  (and  the  necessity  for  such  sub- 
division will  necessarily  increase  as  knowledge  extends), 
there  must  be  secured  at  first,  by  a  wider  study  of  the 
general  principles  and  some  of  the  details  of  collateral 
branches  of  knowledge,  that  power  of  justly  comparing 
and  correlating  facts  which  will  mature  the  judgment  and 
exclude  partial  views.  To  refer  only  to  one  bright 
example,  I  may  say  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 


it  is  the  unequalled  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
combined  with  the  faculty  of  bringing  the  most  varied 
facts  together  in  new  combination,  which  has  enabled 
Dr.  Darwin  (whatever  may  be  thought  otherwise  of  his 
system)  to  give  the  greatest  impulse  which  has  been  felt 
in  our  own  times  to  the  progress  of  biological  views  and 
thought  ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  observe  the  effect 
which  this  influence  is  already  producing  on  the  scientific 
mind  of  this  country  in  opposing  the  tendency 
perceptible  in  recent  times  to  the  too  restricted  study  of 
special  departments  of  natural  history.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  for  the  proper  investigation  and  judgment 
of  problems  in  physiology,  a  full  knowledge  of  anatomy 
in  general,  and  much  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  histo- 
logy and  embryology,  of  organic  chemistry  and  of  physics, 
is  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  to  all  successful  physio- 
logical observation  and  experiment.  The  anatomist, 
again,  who  would  profess  to  describe  rationally  and 
correctly  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  must  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  morphology 
derived  from  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  deve- 
lopment, and  he  must  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
histological  research.  The  comparative  anatomist  must 
be  an  accomplished  embryologist  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  or  in  any  single  division  of  it  which 
he  professes  to  cultivate.  The  zoologist  and  the  botanist 
must  equally  found  their  descriptions  and  systematic  dis- 
tinctions on  morphological,  histological,  and  embryolo- 
gical  data.  And  thus  the  whole  of  these  departments 
of  biological  science  are  so  interwoven  and  united  that 
the  scientific  investigation  of  no  one  can  now  be  regarded 
as  altogether  separate  from  that  of  the  others.  It  has 
been  the  work  of  the  last  40  years  to  bring  that  intimate 
connection  of  the  biological  scieiices  more  and  more  fully 


After  more  specially  alluding  to  histology  and  em- 
bryology, and  the  immense  progress  made  in  the  former 
since  the  improvement  of  the  microscope,  the  Professor 
passed  on  to  the  evolution  of  species,  with  the  following 

"On  the  subjects  of  zoological  and  botanical  classi- 
fication and  anthropology,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me 
now  to  make  any  observations  at  length.  I  will  only 
remark,  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  the  period  now  under 
review  has  witnessed  a  very  great  modification  in  the 
aspect  which  the  afiinities  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  these 
two  great  kingdoms  of  Nature  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
principles  on  which  in  each  groups  of  bodies  are  asso- 
ciated together  in  classification  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  older  view  has  been  abandoned  that  the  complication 
of  structure  rises  in  a  continually  increasing  and  con- 
tinuous gradation  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  or 
extends  in  one  line  from  one  group  to  another  in  either 
of  the  kingdoms  separately.  Ii  volution  into  a  gradually 
increasing  complexity  of  structure  and  function  no  doubt 
exists  in  both,  so  that  types  of  formation  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  pervade,  .accompanied  by  typical  resemblance 
of  the  plan  of  formation  of  a  most  interesting  nature  ;  but 
it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  progress  of 
morphological  research  that  the  different  groups  form 
rather  circles,  which  touch  one  another  at  certain  points 
of  greatest  resemblance,  rather  than  one  continuous  line, 
or  even  a  number  of  lines,  which  partially  pass  each  other. 
Certain  simpler  bodies  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature  thus 
exhibit  the  increasing  resemblance  to  each  other,  until  at 
last  the  differences  between  them  wholly  disappear,  and 
we  reach  a  point  of  contact  at  which  the  properties  become 
almost  indistinguishable,  as  in  the  remarkable  Protista  of 
Haeckel  and  others.  I  fully  agree,  however,  with  the 
view  stated  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture,  that  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  account  to 
recognise  vrith  Haeckel  a  third  intermediate  kingdom    ' 
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saUs  of  some  Ascidians  (or  supposed  notochord)  tend  to 
revive  the  discussion  at  one  time  prevalent,  but  long  in 
abeyance,  as  to  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  homology 
between  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  ;  and 
should  this  correspondence  be  confirmed  and  extended,  it 
may  be  expected  to  modify  greatly  our  present  views  of 
zoological  affinities  and  classification,  and  be  an  additional 
proof  of  the  importance  of  minute  and  embryological 
research  in  such  determinations.  The  recognition  of 
homological  resemblance  of  animals,  to  which  in  this 
country  the  researches  of  Owen  and  Huxley  have  con- 
tributed so  largely,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  our  time  ;  but  I  must  refrain  from  touching 
on  so  seductive  and  difficult  a  subject. " 

The  teaching  of  natural  science  in  schools,  and 
spiritualism,  formed  the  remaining  topics  of  the 
address,  which  was  received  with  loud  demonstrations 
of  satisfaction. 

The  botanical  papers  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Botany  were,  as  a  whole,  unimportant.  Pro- 
fessor Dyer,  an  abstract  of  whose  paper  on  the 
so-called  mimicry  of  plants  has  been  previously  given, 
called  attention  to  plants  belonging  to  different  natural 
orders,  and  found  in  widely  separated  countries,  in 
which  the  habit  and  foliage  were  strikingly  alike.  He 
attributed  the  cause  to  the  action  of  similar  chemical 
agents  ;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  paper  professed  to 
be  a  protest  against  using  the  term  "  mimicry  "  in  such 
cases,  and  the  application  of  that  of  "  pseudomorphs  " 
to  such  divergences  from  the  normal  form  in  the  order 
or  family  to  which  they  belong. 

Dr.  Murie  afterwards  made  a  communication  on  the 
development  of  Fungi  within  the  thorax  of  living 
birds.  He  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  lowly- 
organised  vegetable  structures  being  not  unfrequently 
found  growing  in  animals  and  man,  both  externally  and 
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internally.  For  the  most  part  these  afli;cted  the  skin, 
giving  rise  to  several  cutaneous  diseases.  They  also 
flourished  in  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and,  among  others, 
one  peculiar  form  (Sarcina)  had  Ijcen  described  by  the 
late  Professor  Goodsir  from  the  human  stomach.  In 
nearly  though  not  all  instances  where  vegetable  orga- 
nisms flourished  within  the  living  body,  it  was  in 
organs  where  a  certain  amount  of  air  had  free  access. 
It  was  more  difficult,  though,  to  account  for  the  cases 
where  vegetable  parasites  arose  in,  so  to  speak,  closed 
cavities.  The  instances  which  he  (Dr.  Murie)  brought 
forward  as  coming  under  his  own  observation  were 
three  in  number — viz.,  a  Fungus-like  growth  in  the 
abdomino-pleural  membrane  of  a  kittiwake  gull,  a 
great  white-crested  cockatoo,  and  a  rough-legged 
buzzard.  After  a  general  description  of  the  specimens 
in  question,  the  author  referred  to  them  as  in  some 
ways  bearing  upon  those  doctrines  whereby  living 
organisms  were  supposed  to  originate  out  of  the  tissues 
themselves. 

The  organisms,  as  figured  on  the  diagrams  exhibited, 
consisted  of  a  pale  greenish  patch,  made  up  of  d«Ucate 
threads  intermixed  with  elliptical  spore-like  bodies, 
somewhat  like  a  sporotrichum.  How  the  spores,  if 
such  they  were,  were  attached  was  not  shown.  Dr. 
Perceval  Wright  thought  that  the  organism  was  a  Pro- 
tococcus,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  being  appealed  to  by 
the  President,  declared  the  drawing  itself  insufficient  to 
determine  whether  the  substance  was  algoid  or  fun- 
goid, although  evidently  it  was  some  low  form  of 
vegetable  life.  Dr.  Bastian,  believing  it  to  be  of  very 
secondary  importance  what  the  organisms  were,  pro- 
ceeded amongst  Bacteria,  and  other  infinitely  minute 
bodies,  to  develope  spontaneous  generation. 

Dr.  Calvert  read  two  papers  on  an  allied  subject, 
"  On  the  Action  of  Heat  on  Germ  Life,"  and  "  On 
Protoplasmic  Life."  A  number  of  experiments  were 
described  which  had  been  made  by  the  author  for 
purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  heat  on  Ii 
organisms.  He  took  a  solution  of  white  of  egg, 
also  of  gelatine,  and  of  sugar  and  hay  full  of  mi 
scopic  life.  These  solutions  were  put  into  little  t 
and  submitted  to  temperatures  of  100°,  200°,  300°,  400°, 
and  500°  Fahr.  It  was  found  that  at  100°  the  living 
organisms  were  not  at  all  affected  ;  at  200°  they  were 
not  affected  ;  at  300°  they  were  still  alive— three  or 
four  vibrios  in  each  field  ;  and  it  was  only  at  400°  that 
life  disappeared.  The  same  solutions  were  then  put  on 
some  single  slips  of  glass,  dried,  some  in  the  air  and 
some  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  and  introduced  into 
tubes.  As  before,  it  was  only  at  400°  that  life  disap- 
peared. By  another  experiment  it  appeared  that  in  a 
fluid  where  life  had  been  destroyed  by  heating  to  400°, 
no  life  was  subsequently  developed,  whereas  in  one 
which  had  been  heated  to  some  of  the  lower  tempera- 
tures, such  development  took  place.  If,  said  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, there  was  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  generation, 
he  could  not  understand  why  there  should  not  have  been 
life  reproduced  in  his  tubes  which  had  been  heated 
to  400°,  whilst  a  little  life  was  reproduced  in  one 
heated  to  300°,  and  more  in  one  heated  to  200°. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  medical  men  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  temperature  at  which  life  was  destroyed. 
Admitting  that  the  contagious  disease  was  due  to  the 
introduction  into  the  system  of  a  germ  of  some  kind, 
either  vegetable  or  animal,  so  far  as  his  experiments 
went,  a  temperature  of  400°  was  necessary  to  destroy 
such  germs  on  clothing  to  which  they  might  have 
become  attached. 

Mr.  John  Sadler  read  a  paper  on  the  species  of 
Grimmia  (including  Schistidium)  as  represented  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  A.  G.  More  exhibited  living  plants  of  Spiran- 
thes  gemmipara,  from  Ireland,  where  he  stated  it  to  be 
rather  plentiful  on  the  one  station  where  it  is  found. 
Professor  Babington  remarked  on  the  interest  of  this 
plant,  and  the  probability  that  only  three  botanists, 
himself,  Mr.  More,  and  another,  had  seen  this  plant  in 
a  living  and  growing  condition.  Dr.  Balfour  promised 
to  take  charge  of  the  plants  with  a  view  to  their  culti- 
vation, if  possible,  in  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Mr.  More  made  some  observations  upon  Eriophoram 
alpinum,  which  was  said  to  be  an  Irish  and  Scotch 
plant ;  he  had  traced  the  Irish  record  to  be  a  false  one, 
and  the  Scotch  one  was  so  doubtful  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  British 
plant  at  all.  Professor  Balfour  narrated  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  collection  of  the  single  Scotch 
specimen  in  his  herbarium,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
of  its  being  confounded  mth  other  plants  for  some  years, 
and  ultimately  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  botanists  present  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
consider  it  a  British  plant  at  all,  without  further  con- 
firmation. 

A  few  other  botanical  papers  were  read  in  the  sec- 
tion, but  none  of  them  of  special  interest— J.  Birkbeck 
Nevins  "  On  the  Changes  which  occur  in  Plants  during 
the  Ripening  of  Seeds  ;"  Professor  W.  T.  Dyer,  "On 
the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Stem  of  the  Screw  Pine  ;  " 
Neil  Stewart,  "Observations  on  the  Intimate  S fracture 
of  Spiral  Ducts  in  Plants  and  their  Relationship  to  the 
Flower;"  Prof.  Balfour,  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  for  transmission 
to  India. "  They  had  two  varieties  of  the  plant  in  the  Bota- 
nical Garden,  one  of  which  had  been  cultivated  there 
for  40  years,  and  the  other  had  just  been  procured  from 
South  America.  It  was  hoped  from  the  union  of  these 
two  varieties  to  get  a  perfect  seed,  as  hitherto  they  had 
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not  been  able  to  get  the  perfect  seed  of  the  plant,  and 
its  propagation  was  accordingly  but  slow.  Mr. 
McNab  had  discovered  that  by  cutting  the  root 
numerous  new  shoots  could  be  obtained,  and  the  plant 
so  propagated  much  more  easily  and  plentifully.  A 
brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Christison, 
Dr.  Cleghom,  and  others  joined,  during  which  it  was 
suggested  that  as  so  many  difficiUties  beset  the 
cultivation  and  introduction  of  this  plant,  that  it 
might  have  been  much  better  first  to  have  carefully 
experimented  with  native  Indian  plants,  such  as 
Tylophora  asthmatica  and  some  others,  both  in  India 
and  in  this  country,  as  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  good  substitute  for  Ipecacuanha  could  not  be  found 
in  a  native  plant,  without  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
naturalising  a  foreign  one. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown  also  read  two  short  papers,  one 
on  "  The  Flora  of  Greenland,"  and  the  other  on  *'  The 
Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Flora  of  North- 
west America,"  Professor  Dickson  made  *'some 
Suggestions  on  Fruit  Classification,"  and  Neil  Stewart 
communicated  a  paper 
entitled  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Function  of 
Colour  in  Plants  ;  or  into 
its  Relationship  to  the 
Manner  of  their  Illumi- 
nation during  different 
Stages  of  their  Develop- 
Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  papers  on  botani- 
cal subjects  were  few,  and 
scarcely  of  the  value  or 
interest  that  might  have 
been  expected  during 
one  week's  meetings  of 
the  British  Association. 
After  the  last  paper  was 
read,  members  congratu- 
lated each  other  and  dis- 
persed, some  to  their 
homes,  some  to  the 
mountains  and  lakes,  and 
after  the  great  gathering 
on  Thursday  all  was  over. 
Edinburgh,  so  meagi'e  of 
"bunting"  as  the  As- 
sociation commenced, 
was  gay  enough  as  it 
dispersed.  Wednesday, 
in  honour  of  Scott,  mani- 
fested where  the  heart  of 
Scotland  lies  hidden. 
Nearly  all  Edinburgh 
was  abroad,  and  the  old 
city  was  in  holiday  attire. 
The  modem  Athens  paid 
its  homage  to  the  mighty 
dead.  The  members  of 
the  British  Association 
may  now  anticipate  for 
twelve  months  the  meet- 
ing at  Brighton  on  August 
14,  1872,  under  the  pre- 
sidency  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
F.R.S.,  &c. 


done  nothing  but  pay  the  money.  We  question 
whether  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivation  is  not  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  crowning  success  of  the 
flowering  season,  and  this  will  account  for  the  appa- 
rently reckless  way  in  which  we  decimate  our  beds  in 
August  so  as  to  have  under  our  care  a  nursery  of  young  [ 
stock  for  next  year. 

We  know  it  is  possible  for  a  gardener  to  defer  propa- 
gating till  September,  or  even  till  the  frost  comes  and 
robs  the  garden  of  its  beauty,  but  then  he  must  have 
at  his  command  a  supply  of  artificial  heat,  with  appro- 
priate glass  houses,  by  which  cuttings  may  be  effectually 
rooted  even  during  the  winter.  We  write  for  those 
whose  means  or  whose  wishes  do  not  rise  so  high  as 
this,  but  who  aim  solely  at  keeping  during  the  cold 
months  what  will  make  their  garden  gay  in  the  warm 
ones.  The  gardeners  we  contemplate  would  not 
entrust  the  work  to  a  nurseryman,  even  if  they  could 
afford  the  necessary  pecuniary  outlay,  so  they  begin 
now  to  provide  for  the  future.  Very  much  is  gained 
in  filling  a  bed  with  exotic  plants,  if  they  have  attained  ' 


at  once  into  the  small  pot  which  it  is  to  occupy  till 
the  spring  comes  round.  If  looked  after,  and  supplied 
moderately  with  water,  these  cuttings  will  do  well,  and 
when  once  rooted  they  are  safe,  and  need  very  little 
care,  except  to  keep  them  from  damp  and  frost  during 

Many  hard-wooded  plants,  as  Roses,  require  a  gentle 
hotbed  for  the  quick  production  of  roots,  or,  at  the 
least,  a  frame  or  a  hand-glass  over  them.  Nothing  is 
more  easily  propagated  than  the  bedding  Calceolarias, 
for  they  quickly  produce  roots,  and  will  survive  the 
hardest  frosts  if  struck  under  a  hand-light  and  afforded 
the  protection  of  a  mat  in  sharp  weather.  As  the 
Calceolaria  grows  very  rapidly  when  once  rooted,  we 
delay  the  striking  operation  as  long  as  possible,  indeed 
until  the  plants  out-of-doors  are  no  longer  oniamental. 
We  then  strip  off  the  side  shoots,  trim  them  up,  and 
dibble  in  shallow  boxes,  which  are  placed  under  a 
north  wall,  bedded  up  to  the  edge  in  the  soil  of  the 
garden.    All  that  is  needed  aftenvards  is  the  protection 


mentioned  above. 


THE  AMATEUR 

GARDENER. 
Propagation  oj  Bedding 
Platits. — It  seems  prema- 
ture to  begin  to  talk  of 
next  season's  supply  of 
plants  for  open  air  cul- 
ture, almost  before  the 
present  stock  has  attained 
its  expected  display  of 
flowers,  but  the  expe- 
rienced amateur  knows 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that 

if  a  strong  supply  of  cuttings  is  to  be  had  for  1872,  they 
must  be  taken  off  .and  rooted  during  the  present  month. 
Materfamdias,  more  used  to  the  children's  nursery 
than  to  that  of  the  garden,  is  veiy  suspicious  of  our 
movements  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  expresses  dis- 
content at  our  "poking  about"  among  the  bedded 
exotics,  and  extracting  here  and  there  sundry  shoots 
not  always  destitute  of  bloom,  which  we  convey  to  the 
pottmg  shed.  But  in  this  respect  the  gardener  must  be 
resolute  of  purpose,  and  rather  risk  disturbing  a  little 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  parterres,  than  aUow  the 
autumn  to  come  upon  him  without  any  preparation 
being  made  for  another  year. 

We  are  writing  now  of  those  gardeners  whose 
pleasure  consists  in  a  large  degi-ee  in  all  horticultural 
manipulations  being  performed  by  themselves.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  large  class  of  well-to-do 
people  who  adorn  their  residences  as  ladies  do  their 
persons,  with  things  ready-made  to  their  hands,  and 
whose  wishes  are  all  realised  by  the  effect  produced  by 
the  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  at  a  neighbouring  nursery. 
The  feeling  of  a  man  whose  garden  is  filled  with  plants 
all  "struck"  by  his  own  hand,  or  under  his  eye,  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  wealthy  possessor  of 
a  bnUiant  display,  for  the  production  of  which  he  has 


We  do 
le  plan 
cuttings  of  plants  except 
on  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocity. When  we  have 
given  5^.  for  a  new  va- 
riety, it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  asked  for  a  "  bit " 
of  it,  unless  we  can  make 
the  same  demand  on  him 
who  begs  the  favour. 
This  equitable  principle 
being  understood,  the 
eyes  of  the  amateur 
should  be  kept  open  as 
he  visits  his  friends'  gar- 
dens, and  the  process  of 
barter  may  be  liberally 
carried  on.  But  a  lover 
of  flowers  should  be 
generous  in  expenditure, 
according 


skill  in  raising  new 
varieties  of  plants.  We 
have  no  fellow-feeling 
with  those  who  think 
that  flowers  are  the  last 
things  on  which  money 
should  be  bestowed,  and 
attempt  to  keep  up  a 
stock  for  amusement  or 
display  by  boring  all  then: 
friends  and  acquaintances 
for  shps  or  cuttings.  Tliis 
system  is  as  bad  as  that 
of  never  buymg  an  um- 
brella, but  relying  on 
others  to  defend  us  from 
the  rain.  If.  B. 
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Fig.  244.— CROTON  (codi.bum)  hookeri  (hort.) 


a  good  shrubby  growth,  and  are  well  knotted  with 
terminals  ready  to  break  into  flower.  We  all  know 
how  long  the  bedding  Geraniums,  for  instance,  and 
Verbenas,  bought  by  the  dozen  at  a  nursery,  are  before 
they  do  much  in  the  flowering  way  and  fill  up  the 
vacant  spaces  in  the  bed  ;  and  this  inconvenience  is 
avoided  by  the  amateur  striking  his  cuttings  early,  and 
subjecting  each  of  them,  when  potted,  to  a  process  of 
training  for  producing  an  early  effect  when  put  out  in 
the  spring. 

When  it  is  known  that  most  soft-wooded  plants,  as 
Geraniums  or  Pelargoniums,  wUl  strike  readily  if 
dibbled  in  the  open  ground  in  August,  it  will  be  seen 
that  very  little  trouble  is  necessary  to  secure  a  stock 
for  the  future.  Last  month  we  visited  a  relative  near 
the  Ciystal  Palace,  who  has  a  largo  garden,  and  who 
kindly  furnished  us  with  a  collection  of  cuttings  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  some  of  them  of  the  newest  kinds. 
These  we  planted  the  next  day  in  an  open  border, 
after  mixing  the  soil  with  a  liberal  supply  of  sand. 
We  gave  the  whole  a  good  watering,  and  left  them  to 
the  weather  till  a  month  had  passed,  when,  being 
rooted,  they  were  all  safely  potted  off  and  housed  for 
future  use.  Anothed  method,  equally  successful,  but 
which  requires  more  watching,  is  to  put  each  cutting 


We  are    indebted    to 
Messrs.    Veitch  &  Sons 
for     the     accompanying 
illustration    (fig.  244)    of 
this  beautiful  ornamental 
plant ;    as   also   for  the 
following        description, 
which  we  take  from  their 
catalogue: —  "Another 
of  the  beautiful  South  Sea 
Island  Crotons,   brought 
home  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G. 
Veitch.    It  forms  a  hand- 
some   compact  -  growing 
shrub,  with  broadly  ovate 
lanceolateleaves,abruptly 
tapering  or  rounded  at  the  b.ase.     The  upper  surface 
of  the  foliage   is   of  a  beautiful  dark  shining  green, 
broken   at  the  base  with  a  broad  blotch  of  golden- 
yellow,    and   with  irregular    projections    of  the  same 
colour  running  from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin, 
the  midrib  being  golden-yellow,  as  are  also  the  young 
stems  .and  leaf-stalks. "     It  appears  to  be  the  sub.  var. 
flavum,  described  at  p.  943  of  our  volume  for  1 868. 


BAMBOOS. 

There  is  no  more  gi-aceful  object  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  than  a  fine  clump  of  Bamboos — a  good  large 
clump,  consisting  of  from  50  to  100  stems,  giowing  as 
closely  as  possible  together,  and  their  extremities  arch- 
ing over  and  pendent,  like  the  drooping  foliage  of  a 
Weeping  Willow,  only  more  openly  and  far  more 
symmetrically,  recalling  to  mind  a  plume  of  lax  feathers 
upon  .an  exceedingly  gigantic  scale. 

Perhaps  the  very  finest  of  all  this  gi'oup  of  arbores- 
cent grasses  is  the  Bambusa  gigantea  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  which  there  attains  the  height  of 
100  feet,  in  low,  swampy  localities,  each  of  the  lower 
joints  ranging  from  20  inches  to  24  inches  in  length, 
and  as  much  as  36  inches  in  circumference.     Under 
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very  favourable  conditions  this  superb  Bamboo  has 
been  known  to  grow  as  much  as  18  inches  in  24  hours; 
but,  rapid  as  such  growth  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not 
equal  that  of  some  of  the  species  found  in  Lower 
Bengal,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  At  Rangoon 
the  Bambusa  gigantea  does  not  attain  to  more  than  70 
feet  to  So  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  over  2  feet  Iri 
circumference  at  the  base.  Introduced  into  Lower  Bengal 
it  further  degenerates,  so  as  not  to  exceed  65  feet  or 
thereabout  in  height,  though  the  stems  still  retain 
sufficient  bulk  to  distinguish  them  readily  from  the 
various  species  of  Bamboo  which  are  there  indigenous. 
As  asual,  the  joints  increase  in  length  as  the  plant 
grows.  Thus  Bengal-raised  specimens  of  B.  gigantea, 
averaging  65  feet  in  height,  have  a  length  of  joint  at 
the  base  of  about  10  inches,  the  second  joint  of  u 
inches,  the  third  of  13  inches,  the  fourth  of  14  inches, 
and  the  fifth  of  15  inches,  and  so  on  till  an  upper  joint, 
in  about  one-third  of  the  height,  will  measure  about  20 
inches  long,  and  still  higher  about  24  inches  ;  increas- 
ing yet  more  towards  the  lop.  Tlie  circumference  of  a 
joint  at  the  base  of  the  stem  will  be  about  20  inches, 
the  next  joint  19  inches,  the  third  and  fourth  18  inches, 
and  the  fifth  17  inches. 

The  "  tulda  bans  "  of  the  natives  (B.  tulda)  is  one  of 
the  highest-growing  Bamboos  indigenous  to  Lower 
Bengal,  and  it  far  exceeds  the  great  Burmese  species  in 
rapidity  of  growth.  This  Bamboo  rises  to  its  full 
height  of  about  70  feet  in  a  month  or  thereabouts,  its 
stems  being  about  a  foot  in  circumference  at  base.  The 
"balcoo  bans"  (B.  balcooa)  equals  the  "tulda"  in 
height  when  growing  in  favourable  localities,  though 
not  in  rapidity  of  growth.  This  latter  species  also 
abounds  in  Burma,  where  it  attains  a  finer  development 
than  in  Lower  Bengal.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
n  the  latter  country,  the  "  balcoo  bans"  averages  from 
50  feet  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  girth  of  from  12 
inches  at  the  base  to  10  inches  at  the  fifth  and  sixth 
joint,  and  with  a  length  of  joint  at  the  base  of  6  inches 
to  9  inches,  and,  of  course,  more  in  the  upper  part. 
This  Bamboo  is  much  prized  for  its  extreme  toughness 
and  solidity,  and  it  is  consequently  preferred  to  most 
other  kinds  for  building  purposes. 

The  small  Chinese  Bamboo,  B.  sinensis,  thrives  in 
Lower  Bengal,  and  is  there  occasionally  used  for 
hedges,  being  kept  well  clipped.  It  thus  makes  a  very 
good  hedge,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England 
this  species  is  almost  hardy.  Left  to  itself,  it  grows 
much  as  the  other  species  do,  and  its  comparatively 
diminutive  size  suits  it  to  adorn  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  wherever  it  grows  freely. 

No  one  who  has  resided  even  for  a  brief  period  in 
any  tropical  country  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  very 
numerous  purposes  to  which  these  most  usefid  plants 
are  habitually  applied.  To  enumerate  all  or  nearly  all 
of  them  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  here  available. 
I  will,  therefore,  mainly  content  myself  with  citing  a 
brief  extract  from  a  paper  "  On  the  Uses  of  the 
Bamboo,"  which  was  read  before  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  contributed  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Hunter,  of  Madras  : — 

'  ■  The  leaves  when  young  and  tender  are  eaten  by 
v.iritus  animals.  The  grain  is  given,  in  the  form  of  a 
deci  ction,  as  a  remedy  for  fever  in  cattle  [though  I  should 
d  ml  It  with  any  effect].  The  young  shoots  of  the  female 
or  hollow  plant  are  used  for  making  arrows,  while  those 
of  tic  male  or  solid  plant  are  largely  exported  to  Europe 
for  the  making  of  the  tips  of  fishing  rods.  The 
pointed  lateral  shoots  are  used  when  young  as  pins.  The 
stems  are  employed  for  props,  palings,  roofing,  flooring, 
doors,  and  blinds.  Some  houses  are  built  entirely  of 
Bamboo.  Paper  and  cloth  are  manufactured  from  it. 
The  tender  shoots  are  used  lor  pickles,  and  they  form  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  preserve, 
called  "chow-chow."  Baskets  and  boxes  of  various  kinds 
are  made  of  Bamboo.  The  lacquered  boxes  and  cups  of 
Burma  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  Among  the  other  uses 
of  the  plant  were  noticed  the  following  :  Poles  for  palan- 


and  fire  escapes,  fishing  rods,  boat  poles,  spear  shafts, 
garden  chairs,  plant  stands,  distilling  tubes,  hookahs, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  joints  are  employed  for 
water  pails  and  bottles ;  also  for  holding  letters,  for 
musical  instruments,  and  for  blow-pipes." 

The  joints  are  sometimes  used,  instead  of  earthen 
vessels,  for  cooking  purposes.  -The  natives  of  the 
interior  of  Arakan  thus  eook  their  rice  in  two-jointed 
Bamboos,  for  want  of  earthen  handies.  The  rice  is  put 
inside  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  placed 
over  a  slow  fire.  By  the  time  the  wood-fuel  is  con- 
sumed the  Bamboo  is  heated,  and  the  rice  is  boiled. 
By  the  same  kind  of  process,  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  is 
made  of  sweet  rice  in  Rangoon,  and  is  commonly  there 
sold  in  the  bazaar. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  "balcoo  bans"  was 
turned  to  a  novel  use  by  the  Burmese.  It  was  just 
after  the  last  war,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Dalla  and 
other  villages  near  Rangoon  were  troubled  with  night 
attacks  from  marauders  and  desperadoes  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  usual  weapons  of  defence, 
the  poor  people  converted  the  stumps  of  this  Bamboo 
to  account.  By  taking  three  joints,  then  cutting  one 
to  make  a  mouth,  thoroughly  scooping  out  the  centre 
joint,  and  boring  a  touch-hole  in  the  third,  and  then 
loading  it  with  powder  and  shot,  they  managed  to  keep 
off  the  intruders.  These  imitation  guns  would  often 
stand  out  five  or  six  shots  when  well  wrapped  up  with 
strong  Jute  fibre  or   any  other  strong  description  of 


rope.  In  the  absence  of  this  protective  covering,  the 
Bamboo  cannon  would  commonly  burst  at  the  second 
discharge. 

Wherever  Bainboos  abound,  as  in  Lower  Bengal, 
where  available  timber  is  expensive,  they  are  very 
extensively  used  for  building  purposes,  and  always  for 
scaffolding  and  for  ladders.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Tenasserim  provinces  the  Kdrens  are  famous  for  build- 
ing a  dwelling  house  in  two  hours  that  will  last  for 
three  years,  after  undergoing  some  repairs  in  the  third 
year.  This  I  have  personally  witnessed.  I  was 
accompanying  a  friend,  who  was  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Upper  Martaban,  for  a  four  days'  walk 
through  the  forest,  in  the  course  of  which  we  had  to 
cross  the  winding  Yun-za-lin  river  several  times  upon 
Bamboo  rafts.  Houses  of  the  kind  to  be  described  had 
been  erected  at  suitable  intervals,  at  which  we  succes- 
sively slept  and  took  our  mid-day  meal  ;  but  one 
afternoon,  just  as  we  had  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  violent  storm  was  evidently  coming  on,  and 
there  was  no  proper  shelter  from  it  to  which  we  could 
resort.  But  our  train  of  Karen  coolies  who  were 
carrying  our  packages  immediately  set  to  work,  dividing 
themselves  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  proceeded 
to  fell  Bamboos,  another  to  lop  off  their  side  shoots 
and  bring  the  trimmed  stems  to  the  place  selected, 
while  the  third  party  undertook  the  building  of  the 
habitation.  A  framework,  with  skeleton  penthouse 
roof,  was  soon  put  together,  some  14  feet  long  by  about 
10  feet  broad,  the  fastenings  being  effected  (if  I  remem- 
ber rightly)  with  the  tough,  pliable  stems  of  some 
creeping  plant.  Then  a  number  of  trimmed  Bamboos 
were  thrice  half  split  longitudinally,  and  so  opened 
out,  and  these  served  for  the  walls  and  flooring, 
the  hard  and  smooth  outer  surface  being  of  course 
placed  upwards  to  form  the  floor,  and  outwards 
to  form  the  walls.  The  flooring  was  elevated  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  proceeded  was  marvellous  to  behold ; 
and  when  as  many  Bamboos  were  cut  and  trimmed  as 
were  required,  the  first  and  second  parties  set  to  work, 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  pinnate  fronds,  like  those  of  a 
Cocoa-nut  or  Betel-nut  Palm,  or  of  the  Nipa  fruticans, 
and  the  midribs  of  these  were  half  split,  and  then  one 
side  turned  over  the  other— a  series  of  them  forming  an 
admirable  and  water-tight  thatch.  Before  the  thatching 
was  half-finished,  however,  the  thunderstorm  came  on, 
and  we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  from  the  streaming 
rain  beneath  what  part  of  the  thatch  had  been  put 
together.  But  the  Kdrens  still  worked  on,  and  the 
thatch  was  completed,  and  also  a  door  and  a  ladder 
were  constructed  by  which  to  ascend  and  enter,  the 
whole  being  completed  within  two  hours  from  the  time 
when  all  the  materials  of  which  the  house  was  com- 
posed were  alive  and  flourishing  in  the  jungle. 


Then  the  Karens  set  to  work  to  construct  a  roomy 
shed  for  their  whole  party,  and  also  a  Bamboo  raft,  by 
which  we  were  to  cross  the  stream  on  the  following 
morning.  By  the  time  that  these  were  finished  the 
rain  began  to  hold  up,  and  away  went  our  native  ser- 
vitors to  collect  a  variety  of  plants,  including  different 
Fungi,  of  which  they  made  a  supper,  thus  obtaining 
food  where  an  European  in  like  circumstances  would 
starve  ;  but  they  did  not  overmuch  like  my  prying  into 
their  culinary  operations,  suspecting,  possibly,  that  I 
wished  to  take  a  toll  of  them.  A  beautiful  evening 
ensued,  and  far  from  being  fatigued  by  their  labours, 
our  Kdren  friends  kept  up  their  favourite  game  until 
darkness  compelled  them  to  desist  from  it.  This  game 
was  a  sort  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  only  that  the 
sole  of  the  foot  served  for  the  former,  and  the  very 
large  seed  of  the  Entada  Pursa^tha,  a  Leguminous  plant 
with  a  slender  creeping  stem,  and  bearing  a  small 
pinkish-white  blossom  that  is  followed  by  an  enormous 
pod,  often  4  feet  in  length,  with  seeds  of  a  magni- 
tude to  correspond  ;  and  these  are  the  seeds  which  are 
tossed  by  the  soles  of  the  Kilrens  from  one  to  another. 

Bamboos  make  capital  trellis-work  for  creepers  in 
gardens  ;  so  long  at  least  as  they  last,  for  in  the  rainy 
season,  more  especially  in  Lower  Bengal,  they  become 
thoroughly  rotten  the  third  year,  and  are  not  good  for 
much  after  the  second  rainy  season.  This  is  the  great 
objection  to  them  as  building  material — they  decay  so 
soon  in  a  hot  moist  climate.  Another  objection  to 
them  is,  that  for  building  purposes,  for  ladders,  for 
hackeries  (native  carts),  &c.,  they  admit  of  no  improve- 
ment in  construction,  as  in  the  case  with  the  wood  of 
exogenous  trees,  and  thus  the  inventive  faculty  is  not 
called  into  play,  and  people  must  needs  go  on  as  did 
their  ancestors  before  them  for  countless  generations, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  utilisation  of  the  Bamboo  is  con- 
cerned— stare  super  antiquas  vias.  Yet  to  those  who 
are  daily  accustomed  to  witness  the  multifarious  uses 
to  which  the  Bamboo  is  habitually  applied,  it  really 
seems  difiicult  to  imagine  how  people  can  ever  get  on 
without  it  s'and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Cocoa-nut 
Palm  in  Ceylon.  I  have  seen  those  same  Kdrens  of 
whom  I  have  been  writing,  when  preparing  to  cross  a 
steep  chain  of  hills  where  water  is  not  readily  to  be 
obtained,  cut  and  trim  a  few  small  Bamboos,  bore 
through  the  septa  of  their  joints  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  then  fill  them  with  water  to  carry  on  their  journey. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  ordinary  Bamboos  flower 
and  seed  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  only  in 
exceptionally  hot  and  dry  seasons,  as  was  that  of  1858, 
the  year  of  the  suppre.ssion  of  the  great  mutiny  in  India. 
The  seed  was  then  produced  in  large  quantities,  so  as 
to  lie  two  or  three  inches  deep  on  the  ground  under  the 


plants  in  many  instances ;  and  after  flowering  and 
seeding  the  common  Bamboos  invariably  die.  One 
species,  however,  the  B.  baccifera,  produces  seed 
annually,  though  only  upon  a  few  small  and  short 
stems,  which  do  not  perish  after  seeding.  The  death 
of  so  many  ancient  Bamboos  in  and  about  Calcutta  in 
the  hot  season  of  1858,  after  seeding,  considerably 
altered  the  familiar  aspect  of  certain  localities.  By  the 
poorest  class  of  natives  the  seeds  of  the  Bamboo  were 
then  ground  and  variously  prepared  as  food.  Z.,  in 
The  Field. 


THE   NATURAL    HISTORY   OF  A 
FLOWERING  PLANT. 


Plant,"  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen's  Green.  J 
The  plant  is  a  community,  the  different  parts  of 
which  labour  for  the  common  interest  in  varying  but 
ahv.ays  subservient  ways.  The  leaves,  as  we  have 
seen,  produce  elaborated  food  ;  they  build  it  up  from 
matters  in  part  absorbed  by  themselves — in  fact, 
supplied  by  the  roots,  and  derived  from  the  outside 
mineral  world.  The  sun's  light  and  heat  give  them 
the  force  they  need  to  pull  these  in  pieces,  and  re-com- 
bine them  into  more  complex  combinations,  containing 
less  oxygen  than  the  materials,  and  prone,  therefore,  to 
combine  with  more  when  burnt.  Plant  structures  are 
our  great  stores  of  force,  whether  as  food  or  as 
fuel ;  the  force  did  its  work  at  the  time  of  growth 
in  detaching  the  oxygen ;  it  is  therefore  again 
set  free  when  oxygen  re-combines  with  their 
component  elements.  The  human  race  must  inevit- 
ably be  ultimately  restrained  in  its  extension  by 
the  diminution  of  existing  supplies  of  fuel,  the  con- 
sumption  of  timber  and  coal  certainly  going  on  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  any  kind  of  renewal.  Animals  could 
not  exist  without  plants— the  materials  they  operate 
upon  could  support  no  animal's  life  ;  as  Professor 
Huxley  has  remarked,  a  solution  of  smelling  salts  sup- 
plies almost  all  a  plant  needs  for  food,  but  an  animal 
might  swallow  hogsheads  of  it  and  still  starve.  The 
products  elaborated  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  are 
nutritious  to  animals — /*.  e.,  their  protoplasm  can 
assimilate  them ;  but  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  protoplasm  of  the  parts  of  plants  not  coloured 
green  are  equally  incapable  of  preparing  food  for  them- 
selves from  the  mineral  world.  Parasitic  plants,  like 
Dodder  or  Broomrape,  with  no  organs  coloured  by 
chlorophyll,  prepare  no  food,  but  draw  it  all  from  their 
unwilling  hosts;  Mistleto  with  green  foliage  is  less 
exacting,  and  draws  part  only  of  its  nourishment.  The 
growing  roots,  the  ends  of  shoots  with  leaves  still  unex- 
panded,  and  the  flowers  with  all  their  parts,  behave 
towards  the  green  portions  of  a  plant,  in  respect  to  the 
food  they  consume,  as  if  they  were  parasites.  Still, 
what  they  borrow  is  not  wholly  without  acknowledg- 
ment ;  the  roots  collect  what  the  leaves,  when  ex- 
panded, will  work  upon,  and  the  flowers  produce  seeds 
which  perpetuate  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  plant 
community  could  go  on,  and  does,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  go  on,  almost  indefinitely,  without  producing 
seeds  ;  so  that  flowers  are  really  consumers  of  the 
plant  resources  of  which  all  the  other  organs  are  more 
or  less  productive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  inflores- 
cence is  always  an  exhaustive  process ;  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  so  much  so  that  the  plant's  whole  life 
is  one  great  preparation  for  the  production  of 
flowers,  which  crown  its  existence  with  a  true  euthan- 
asia. The  development  of  the  mass  of  flowers  is  in 
such  cases  rapid,  and  the  consumption  of  the  plant's 
store  of  food  correspondingly  so.  In  the  Sago  Palm 
the  soft,  pithy  centre  of  the  trunk  is  filled  with  starch 
(sago  when  purified).  Till  the  outside  of  the  trunk 
hardens  it  is  protected  by  long  and  stout  spines 
from  the  wild  hogs  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
it.  "When  the  flower  and  fruit  are  allowed  to  perfect 
themselves,  which  is  in  two  years  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  inflorescence,  the  pith  of  the  centre  is  found 
dried  up,  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  plant  perishes." 
The  so-called  American  Aloe  (which  is  properly  an 
Agave,  and  not  an  Aloe  at  all),  has  a  similar  fate, 
which  may,  however,  be  very  much  deferred  if  it  is 
grown  slowly  at  a  low  temperature.  The  stores  of  the 
plant  consumed  in  flowering  frequently  take  the  form 
of  insoluble  starch  ;  to  turn  this  into  sugar,  which  is 
soluble  and  available,  an  excess  of  carbon  is  got  rid  of, 
in  combination  with  oxygen  which  is  absorbed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  burnt  off,  though  very  slowly,  and  the  effect  is 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  inflorescence  very  sensibly, 
especially  where,  as  in  Arums,  the  flowers  are  crowded 
together.  The  individual  peculiarities  of  flowers  are  pro- 
bably all  the  result  of  modifications  of  their  particular 
organisation,  so  as  best  to  do  their  work  with  regard  to 
external  conditions  ;  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  visits  of  insects  especially  illus- 
trates this.  Probably  the  colours  of  flowers  have  their 
true  use  in  guiding  insects  to  the  bribe  of  sugary  nectar 
which  plants  offer  them.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
flower  is  only  the  equivalent,  although  modified,  of  a 
leaf  shoot ;  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  indeed,  under 
some  circumstances,  are  interchangeable.  Leaf  shoots, 
when  first  expanded,  are  often  brightly  coloured, 
becoming  green  when  commencing  their  proper  work  ; 
flowers,  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  preserve  the  tem- 
porary coloration  of  the  young  leaves,  because  they 
never   do   true    leaf-work.      It  may  happen  that  the 
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flowers  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  not  from  colour  of  the 
floral  envelopes  proper,  but  from  that  of  adjacent 
or  floral  leaves.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Euphorbia  family  ;  in  the  Poin- 
settia,  for  example,  the  true  flowers  are  quite  incon- 
spicuous, while  in  some  species  of  Dalechampia  they  be- 
come green  instead  of  pink  when  the  fruit  is  formed, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it.  The  perfect 
flower  consists  of  four  circles  of  organs,  the  two  outer 
being  protective,  the  two  inner  producing  pollen  and 
ovules  respectively.  The  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  by 
the  pollen  is  essential  for  their  development  into  seeds  ; 
directly  this  takes  place  the  flower  withers  ;  but,  if 
prevented,  the  freshness  may  be  prolonged  very  con- 
siderably. All  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  merely 
leaves  specialised  in  their  development  for  particular 
work  ;  this  is  proved  by  instances  in  which  all  the 
organs  have  one  or  other  changed  places  ;  and  cases 
■where  they  are  entirely  converted  into  leaves  are  not 
rare.  Usually  flowers  are  circularly  symmetrical,  but 
there  are  many  deviations  from  this  ;  these  sometimes 
become  symmetrical  by  the  irregular  portions  being 
either  suppressed  or  else  regularly  developed  all  round. 


ON   THE   PLANTING    AND    KEEPING 
OF  CEMETERIES. 

The  Corporation  of  Salford  has  a  cemetery  extend- 
ing over  many  acres  of  land,  situated  at  the  end  of 
Stafford  Street,  on  the  Eccles  New  Road,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Manchester  Exchange  ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  this  has  been  laid  out  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  at  considerable  expense.  The 
same  Corporation  has  also  a  park  for  the  people,  called 
Peel  Park,  and  this  is  kept  partly  as  a  flower  garden, 
and  partly  as  a  green  park  for  recreation.  The  keep- 
ing of  this  park  is  entrusted  to  a  good  practical  gar- 
dener, and  the  planting  of  the  flower-beds  and  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  walks  are  highly  creditable 
to  him  ;  and  he  sees  that  the  lawns  or  principal  grass 
plots  are  kept  neatly  mowed  and  swept.  Now,  this 
is  just  what  I  and  many  others  want  to  see  done  at 
the  cemetery,  viz.,  that  it  be  as  neatly  kept  as  the 
garden  part  of  Peel  Park  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  standard  of  excellence,  for  if  Peel  Park 
were  part  of  the  private  grounds  of  one  of  our  merchant 
princes,  its  lawn  grass  would  be  more  frequently 
mowed  and  swept  than  it  can  be  now  with  the  limited 
number  of  hands  employed.  As  a  place  of  burial 
this  cemetery  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  its  arrangements  should  now,  at 
the  outset,  as  it  were,  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  closing  of  churchyards  has  thrown  the  business 
of  sepulture  into  cemeteries  everywhere,  and  thus  the 
subject  has  become  invested  with  an  interest  which  it 
never  had  before,  for  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  such 
establishments  were  almost  unknown.  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  cemetery  belongs  to  a  public  body,  and  that 
graves  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  same  business-like 
manner  that  a  Manchester  manufacturer  would  dispose 
of  a  bale  of  goods.  There  are,  therefore,  no  vested 
rights  to  be  respected,  and  no  private  interests  to 
sufier,  by  ventilating  the  subject.  That  this  cemetery 
and  its  keepmg  concerns  me  will  be  gathered  from  the 
sequel  of  this  letter,  but  the  careless  way  in  which  this 
and  several  other  places  of  sepulture  which  I  could 
name  are  kept,  concerns  many  others  as  well  as 
myself,  and,  therefore,  with  your  kind  permissic 
will  state  a  few  plain  facts,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things.  This,  I  hope,  will  have 
more  force  than  speaking  at  random,  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  ill-will. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  to  buy  a  grave  in  this 
cemetery,  and,  after  laying  a  loved  and  dear  one  in  her 
last  resting-place  there,  I  had  intended  to  set  up  a 
headstone  to  mark  the  spot  where  loving  hands  had 
laid  the  mother  of  the  family.  Our  oldest  son,  how- 
ever, forestalled  me  in  this,  and  got  a  headstone 
erected  at  once,  and  a  neat  stone  border  all  round  the 
grave,  with  his  mother's  name,  age,  &c.,  duly  engraved 
on  the  headstone.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  for 
me  to  have  the  grave  planted,  and  this  I  undertook  to 
do  with  my  own  hands.  In  Buchanan's  "  Land  of 
Lome,"  we  read  that  the  mariners  inhabiting  that 
stormy  coast  prepare  their  gravestones  during  their 
lifetime,  and  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  him,  how  I  have  planted  what  may 
be  my  own  grave.  My  memory  supplied  me  with  a 
long  list  of  low-growing  plants,  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose ;  a  halfpenny  card  would  have  ordered  them 
from  the  nurseries  where  I  knew  they  were  to  be  found, 
and  a  post-oflice  order  would  have  settled  the  small 
bill  for  all  the  plants  wanted  to  cover  a  space  of  less 
than  two  square  yards,  so  that  there  could  be  no  excuse 
for  me  to  have  the  grave  improperly  planted.  Now  had 
I  used  turf,  it  would  have  required  cutting  frequently, 
which  cemetery  keepers  would  never  have  done,  so  1 
decided  that  the  double-flowered  fragrant  herb  Chamo- 
mile, with  its  elegant  feathery  foliage  of  the  liveliesl 
green,  should  be  the  carpet  or  canopy  over  the  grave. 
As  the  red  berries  of  the  Cotoneasters  have  such  a 
lively  look  in  winter,  I  planted  near  the  headstone  s 
Cotoneaster  Simmonsii  about  2  feet  high,  which  has 
bloomed  and  is  now  blooming  freely,  so  that  w 
may  look  for  it  to  bear  berries  in  due  time,  but 
its   flowers   are    inconspicuous,    and    therefore    some 


other  plant  with  flowers  fair  and  sweet  had  to 
be  added,  so  I  planted  one  Rose  on  its  own  roots, 
and  one  with  a  stem  about  i4  foot  high,  and  they  have 
both  bloomed  freely.  After  all,  there  comes  a  time 
when  Roses  fade  and  their  foliage  falls  to  the  ground — 
for  Roses  are  far  from  being  perpetual,  although 
paraded  as  such  in  the  catalogues — so  there  still  had  to 
be  planted  two  real  evergreen  shrubs,  to  maintain  a 
little  liveliness  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  planted  two  Savins — one  green  and  the 
other  variegated  ;  these  would  eventually  cover  the 
grave  with  their  embrace,  for  they  spread  horizontally, 
like  winged  plants,  brooding  over  what  is  beneath. 
Rich  mould  with  plenty  of  manure  was  got  ready  for 
planting,  and  the  soil,  or  rather  subsoil,  was  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  grave.  The  Chamomile  com- 
pletely covers  the  area  allotted  to  it,  and  is  not  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  any  plant  that  I  could  have  em- 
ployed, although  it  has  not  flowered,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  let  it  flower,  because  its  leaf  has  such  a  fine 
eff'ect. 

Here,  then,  I  have  given  the  actual  facts  of  the 
plants  and  the  planting,  as  a  guide  to  others  similarly 
situated,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  blunders  made  in 
this  way — trees  planted  over  a  grave  of  a  few  square 
feet  that  in  a  few  years  would  occupy  a  space  8  or 
9  feet  in  diameter  ;  annuals  that,  in  the  barren  sand, 
yield  only  a  harvest  of  disappointment ;  bedding  plants 
in  flower,  plunged  in  the  pots,  in  the  same  poor 
medium  that  starved  the  tender  annuals.  Such  plants  as 
the  latter  can  only  be  for  a  very  short  time.  What  I  com- 
plain of,  however,  is,  not  the  blunders  of  well-meaning 
people  planting  unsuitable  plants  at  untimely  seasons, 
but  the  miserable  way  in  which  this  Salford  cemetery 
is  kept ;  for  long  after  midsummer  I  had  to  cut  the 
long  grass  and  weeds  that  grew  between  the  graves, 
and  I  found  that  the  keepers  had  then  only  just  begun 
to  mow  the  grass  for  the  first  time  in  another  part  of 
the  cemetery.  Once  a  month  during  the  growing 
season  all  the  grass  in  the  cemetery  should  be  mowed 
and  swept.  The  heavy  charges  made  for  graves,  we 
know  well,  will  do  this  handsomely,  but  the  keeping 
should  not  be  measured  by  this  standard,  as  if  profit 
alone  were  the  object  the  Corpbration  has  in  view. 
Public  opinion  should  be  enlisted  in  favour  of  a  proper 
and  decent  keeping,  and  respect  for  the  dead  should 
have  its  due  weight  with  those  who  are  in  authority. 

We  read  in  ancient  history  of  the  field  with  the  trees, 
and  the  cave  of  Macpelah  before  Mamre,  that  Abraham 
bought  for  a  burial-place  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  ;  and 
from  the  account  given,  the  field  of  Ephron  was  indeed 
a  cemetery  of  a  very  high  character.  Later  on,  we 
read  of  the  funeral  cortege  that  accompanied  the 
embalmed  body  of  Jacob  out  of  Egypt,  when  his 
princely  son  Joseph  carried  his  father's  bones  to  the 
same  family  vault,  with  a  train  of  chariots  and  horse- 
men and  a  great  company,  such  as  had  never  been 
gathered  together  on  such  an  occasion  before,  for  we 
read  that  at  one  of  their  resting-places  beyond  the 
Jordan  they  actually  spent  seven  days  in  vehement 
lamentation  ;  leaving  us  an  example  of  veneration  for 
the  dead  such  as,  perhaps,  never  has  been  equalled. 

Then  we  read  in  Homer's  immortal  verse  of  "the 
honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid  "  when  '•  peaceful  slept 
the  mighty  Hector's  shade. "  The  shrmes  of  illustrious 
characters  everywhere  attest  the  same  veneration  for 
departed  worth,  and  the  authors  of  fiction  have  often 
seized  on  these  materials  and  worked  them  up  with 
good  effect.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  hitches  Old 
Mortality  into  the  tale  as  one  who  looked  after  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  In  our  day,  one  author  would  depri 
of  the  dignity  of  our  origin,  and  another  would  deprive 
us  of  the  dignity  of  our  end.  Du  Chaillu,  describing 
his  first  gorilla,  has  given  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
hairy  brute  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  just  like  what  a 
toad  would  be  if  reared  up  to  look  out  for  danger. 
Where  would  be  our  restraint  on  the  score  of  morality 
if  we  were  descended  from  such  apes  as  these  ?  It  must 
be  a  degrading  superstition  that  would  rob  a  man  of  the 
image  of  God,  and  give  him  in  exchange  to  claim  kindred 
with  a  four-footed  beast.  There  was  a  Latin  inscription, 
beginning  Hie  Simla,  «S:c.,  on  a  stone  in  the  grounds  at 
Sion  House,  where  a  favourite  monkey  had  been  buried. 
To  this  there  was  a  counterpart,  for  be  it  known  that 
Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  a  successful 
breeder  of  monkeys.  Whilst  I  lived  at  Sion  one 
of  them  died,  and  T.  Mott  begged  the  body  to  have  it 
stuffed,  but  when  he  had  skinned  the  brute,  and  cut 
off  the  head  and  the  feet,  the  appearance  of  the  trunk 
was  so  like  that  of  some  child  murdered  and  mangled, 
that  he  got  the  stoker  to  make  away  with  it ;  he  in  his 
haste  flung  it  over  the  garden  wall  into  the  Brent,  but 
when  the  tide  was  out,  the  carcass  was  seen  in  the 
mud,  a  great  uproar  was  made,  and  barbarous  cruelty 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known, though  poor  "Jocko"  had  had  a  comfortable 
life,  and  died  a  natural  death.  The  tide  at  length  bore 
thebetterhalf  of  him  offtosea,  and  it  is  doubtful  whethe 
his  friend  with  the  Latin,  &c.,  equalled  him  as  regard 
the  numbers  that  came  to  his  funeral,  and  mourned  the 
monkey  mistaking  him  for  mankind.  It  appears  from 
the  "  Life  of  Lord  Brougham,"  written  by  himself,  that 
when  a  young  man  he  had  lost  the  Christian  faith  (if 
had   any),  and  entertained,  like  many  others, 


doubts   about   there   being   any  future 
mce.     In  order  to  settle 
■  up   an  agreement  with  ( 


existence.     In  order  to  settle  this  important  point,  he 


written  in  blood  (according  to  popular  superstition), 
that  whichever  of  them  should  die  first  should  appear 
to  the  other.  Not  a  word  about  common  sense  in  the 
matter,  which  tells  every  one  that  a  dead  body  is  utterly 
incapable  of  fulfilling  any  engagement  entered  into 
during  life  ;  but  when  60  years  had  gone  by.  Brougham's 
youthful  companion  had  grown  an  old  man,  and  resided 
in  India,  yet  on  the  day  of  his  death  (Dec.  19)  he 
appeared  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  sat  on  a  chair.  By 
a  piece  of  special  pleading.  Brougham,  after  relating 
these  facts,  tries  to  account  for  the  vision,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  very  day  of  his  friend's  death,  by  think- 
ing that  he  (Brougham)  had  been  dreaming  during  the 
time  he  was  in  a  warm  bath.  The  whole  affair  had  an 
impious  character  about  it,  and  the  terrible  termination 
of  the  last  act  nearly  shook  the  life  out  of  the  "learned 
lord."  The  truth  of  the  narrative  is  not  likely  to  be 
called  in  question  ;  moreover,  we  have  it  from  the  first 
hand  that  his  friend  "implemented  the  premises,"  and 
Brougham,  with  all  his  failings,  was  never  reckoned 
guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood  ;  but  he  is  gone  to  his 
account,  and  what  he  has  left  upon  record  cannot  now 
be  arraigned,  save  only  at  the  "last  assize." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  light  of  what  is  called  a 
ghost  story,  but  St.  Paul  rests  everything  upon  Christ 
being  risen  from  the  dead,  and  it  is  upon  this  cardinal 
point  that  honour  and  respect  are  claimed  for  the  places 
of  sepulture  of  our  departed  friends.  The  escutcheon 
is  always  charged  with  the  word  Resitrgatn.  In  shun- 
ning the  belief  in  ghosts.  Lord  Brougham,  in  early  life, 
like  many  others,  had  gone  sadly  too  far  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  the  sublime  vision  of  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  saint  relates,  "I  saw  the  dead 
small  and  great  stand  before  God,"  would  to  such  an 
one  have  been  only  a  gigantic  ghost  story.  There  is 
no  way  of  dissociating  the  death  of  friends,  and  their 
funeral  obsequies  and  places  of  interment,  with  the 
immortality  of  their  souls,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
rising  again  to  a  life  where  poverty  here  will  be  no  bar 
to  greatness.  Why  should  we  be  robbed  of  this  hope  ? 
The  poet  Cowper  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and 
with  his  highly  refined  feelings  he  dwells  upon  the  irre- 
parable loss  ;  but  mark  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  his  un- 
bounded trust  in  God,  when  he  said — 

"  There  is  a  golden  harp  for  me  :  " 
as  if  he  had  said — Child  of  Song  that  he  was — "Surely 
God,  who  has  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  song,  will  for 
His  glory  perfect  me  in  power  to  sing  His  praise." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the  poorest  persons 
may  plant  flowei-s  upon  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and 
thus  manifest  their  respect  for  the  link  that  united  them 
with  a  former  generation.  We  see,  however,  in  the 
public  cemeteries,  w  hat  was  never  seen  in  the  parish 
churchyard,  viz.,  three  small  churches,  where  the 
burial  services  are  conducted.  Thus  even  in  death  we 
are  stUl  divided,  and  cannot  show  a  bold  front  to  the 
scoffer.  So  that  when  we  have  mourned  the  dead 
we  may  even  drop  a  tear  for  the  living.  Alex.  Forsyth, 
Salford. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    FRUIT    CROPS 
OF   1S71. 

{Continued  from  p.  1039.) 

The  present  season,  so  far,  has  been  of  unusual 
severity,  and  its  effects  upon  the  fruit  crops  most 
capricious  ;  for  while  a  few  on  high  and  fully  exposed 
positions  are  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  their  crops, 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  are  all  but  a  failure,  as 
regards  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Currants  that 
bloomed  profusely  and  suffered  irremediable  damage 
from  insect  pests,  the  leaves  being  shrivelled  up,  and 
in  many  instances  entirely  gone,  the  low  ground 
temperature  and  persistent  cold,  cutting  winds,  with 
nightly  frosts,  entirely  mastering  growth.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  late  growth  the  trees  are  now  making 
wiU  not  become  sufficiently  mature  to  bring  a  crop 
next  year,  unless  the  autumn  proves  unusually  fine. 
The  Potato  disease  is  making  rapid  progress  ;  one- 
third  of  the  early  kinds  are  now  gone.  Carrots  have 
suffered  greatly  on  all  kinds  of  soil  from  the  wireworm. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  ars 
quality.   G.  IVestlaiid,   Witley 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop  where 

the  trees  were  plentifully  supplied  with  water  last 
summer,  and  the  bisects  vigilantly  destroyed  last 
autumn  and  this  spring.  The  black  aphis  was  very 
prevalent  last  autumn ;  and  where  it  was  left  un- 
molested, under  the  impression  that  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  it  to  do  harm,  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves  prematurely,  and  at  the  time  of  opening  in  the 
spring  the  bloom  was  small  and  weak,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  cold  weather.  Apples  have 
suffered  much  more  on  dwarf  trees  than  they  have  on 
large  orchard  ones,  the  latter  being  much  more  under 
the  influence  of  wind  and  rain, — conditions  that  are  not 
so  favourable  to  the  development  of  insect  life.  Here 
is  another  instance  in  support  of  the  views  I  have 
always  maintained,  that  fruit  trees  that  make  com- 
paratively little  wood  through  a  judicious  system  of 
root-pruning,  produce  bloom  stronger  and  better  able 
to  resist  spring  frosts  than  those  not  so  treated.  In 
February,  1S70,  we  had  occasion  to  move  a  number  of 
large  Gooseberry  trees ;  these  made  little  wood  last 
summer,  and  have  this  year  borne  heavy  crops  ;  others 
not  so  treated,  but  under  exactly  similar  conditions  as 
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to  exposure,    had  their  bloom  completely  destroyed  by 
the  frost.    T.  Baines,  SouthgaU  House,  N. 

The  fruit  crops  in  general  are  very  fair  con- 
sidering the  past  severe  winter,  the  cold  and  inclement 
spring,  and  the  extremely  wet  summer.  The  small 
fruits  have  been  fairly  harvested  for  preserving,  &c., 
although  much  later  than  usual,  and  fruit  over-ripe  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  rain  ;  some  varieties  of  Cherries 
were  rotted  before  they  could  mature.  Vegetables  are 
doing  well,  but  a  little  over-vigorous.  Onions  especially. 
Peas  have  overgrown  their  usual  height  by  2  feet,  but 
have  fruited  well.  Beans  have  done  well ;  French 
Beans  have  been  very  late,  and  some  sorts  set  their 
fruit  badly  ;  Globe  Artichokes  lost  all  their  early  fruit- 
ing crowns  by  the  severe  frost,  in  fact  we  thought  we 
had  lost  them,  but  they  have  thrown  up  shoots  wonder- 
fully, and  are  now  fruiting  well ;  early  Cauliflowers 
were  very  tardy,  but  now  spring  planted  plants  have 
done  well  ;  out  of  1300  Broccoli  plants  of  ten  different 
sorts,  only  15  escaped  the  general  havoc  of  the  frost — 
nearly  all  of  them  were  layered  in  autumn  ;  Tomatos 
will  be  very  late.  Bedding  plants  are  inclined  to  be 
vigorous ;  Coleus,  Amaranthus,  and  such-like  have  had 
a  miserable  existence.  Subtropical  plants  have  made 
a  slow  and  sturdy  growth  ;  Ficus  elastica  has  stretched 
out  a  foot ;  Dracajnas  have  stood  better  than  last  year  ; 
Cannas,  Ricinus,  Solanums,  &c.,  have  grown  well. 
The  sunless  weather  has  had  a  material  effect  on  the 
colour  of  indoor  fruits,  which  have  done  well  this 
season.  The  rainfall  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1 871 
was  as  follows  :— January,  2.14  inches,  rained  on 
13  days;  February,  2.80,  rained  on  16  days  ;  March, 
2.06,  rained  on  14  days;  April,  2.44,  rained  on  17 
days;  May,  2.29,  rained  on  10  days;  June,  3.21, 
rained  on  14  days;  July,  4.77,  rained  on  27  days; 
total  rainfall  up  to  the  present,  19.71  inches,  raining 
on  III  days,  giving  an  average  rain  every  alternate 
day.  On  June  23  it  rained  1.45  inch,  being  more  than 
the  quantity  which  fell  on  June  and  July  last  year. 
This  year  has  been  as  extremely  wet  as  last  year  was 
extremely  dry.  P.  Middleton,  Wymistay  Gardens, 
RImabon. 

Notwithstanding  a   very   cold  spring  we  had 

every  prospect  of  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Apples  and 
Pears  up  to  May  10.  That  night  there  w.as  9°  of  frost, 
which  destroyed  all  blossoms  then  open.  Even  now  the 
trees  present  an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  leaves  being 
spotted  and  curled  up.  The  wind  continued  from  the 
north  and  north-east  for  many  weeks,  which  had  a 
scorching  effect  upon  fruit  trees  not  protected  by  a  wall. 
Many  varieties  of  the  Thorn  still  retain  their  blackened 
foliage.  Previous  to  the  above  frost  the  Plums  were 
set  and  partly  covered  with  leaves.  The  aspect  being 
south-west,  they  were  screened  from  the  north 
wind.  Peaches  will  be  three  weeks  later  than  us 
indeed  everything  is  late,  as  we  have  had  no  summer 
weather.  IV.  Hutchison,  Castle  Malguyn,  Pembroh 
South  Wales. 


sorry  that  the  latter  does  not  give  us  the  locality  as 
well  as  the  elevation  at  which  Captain  Auchterlonie's 
Tables  of  temperatures  and  rainfall  were  taken.  When 
I  last  wrote  I  said  that  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Holton's  "  Twenty 
Months  in  the  Andes"  had  just  come  to  hand.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  again  thanking  M.  Jean  van 
Volxem  for  the  information  he  has  thus  placed  in  my 
hands.  In  the  appendix  I  find  the  Table  of  tempe- 
ratures he  mentions,  which  I  will  send  you,  and  you 
must  use  your  discretion  about  publishing  it.  I  also 
find  another  Table,  which  I  should  like  you  to  give 
your  readers,  as  a  companion  to  Dr.  Lindley's.  I  con- 
sider it  an  exceedingly  valuable  one.  He  calls  it  a 
Table  showing  altitudes,  climates,  and  productions.  Mr. 
Holton  does  not  seem  from  this  book  to  have  been  at 
all  aware  of  the  value  of  Orchids,  and  he  only  men- 
tions them  incidentally,  but  he  seems  to  have  inves- 
gated  the  effects  of  the  climate  upon  vegetation  very 
thoroughly,  and  I  find  great  difficulty  in  selecting 
extracts  to  send  you  ;  so  for  the  present  I  will  say  that 
he  confirms  in  all  respects  the  extracts  I  have  given 
from  Me.ssrs.  Purdie,  Bates,  and  Orton,  in  the  clearest 
way,  and  goes  on  to  what  may  perhaps  be  more 
interesting,  as  supplementing  the  account  M.  Jean 
van  Volxem  gave,  in  your  impression  of  April  i,  at 
p.  419,  of  the  situation  where  he  found  Odonto- 
glossums  growing.  The  altitude  he  gives  for  the  falls 
of  Tequendama,  and  the  town  of  Fusagasuga,  are  so 
nearly  the  same  as  Mr.  Holton's,  that  it  becomes 
unimportant  ;  but  as  Mr.  Holton  is  so  very  particular 
in  his  description  of  these  places,  which  are  the  result 
of  repeated  visits,  I  hope  M.  van  Volxem  will  con 
sider  that  my  sending  them  to  you  is  not  in  thi 
slightest  degree  because  I  doabt  what  he  has  told  us 
on  the  contrary,  I  find  Mr.  Holton  to  bear  out  exactly 
what  M.  van  Volxem  wrote  :  and  \  take  it  that  it 
giving  me  the  name  of  Mr.  Holton's  book  his  inten 
tion  was,  that  I  should  refer  to  this,  which  he  though 
was  a  trusty  source  of  information.  The  description  of 
the   falls  of  Tequendama  is  rather  long,   but  full  of 


gome  (iDomspnbente. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — In  your  edition  of  July  15, 
p.  906,  I  see  Mr.  Anderson's  reply  to  mine  at  p.  874. 
With  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  I  can  have  no 
sympathy,  and  I  feel  satisfied  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
friends  will  regret  that  it  was  written  ;  as  it  has  been,  I 
must  reply.  Mr.  Anderson  says,  "  Your  readers  may 
ask  me  how  I  know  '  G.  H.'s' establishment,  and  what 
object  I  have,  even  supposing  I  knew  it,  of  exposing 
his  hand."  I  believe  the  rules  of  newspaper  con- 
troversy are,  that,  if  a  writer  chooses  only  to  put  his 
initials  without  address,  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
name  of  incognito,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
custom  are  many,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is, 
that  it  prevents  writers  whose  argument  has  given 
out,  from  falling  back  upon  personalities  to  serve  in 
lieu.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  this  makes  an  unequal 
contest.  In  the  present  case  it  does  not,  for  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  perfectly  aware  two  years  since  who  "  G.  H." 
was  ;  he  then  visited  "the  establishment,"  as  he  says, 
and  my  name  was  given  him  by.Mr.  Brooke,  but  as  he 
could  not  use  that  information,  he  tries  now  to  make 
out  that  he  has  found  it  out  himself.  If  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  real  question,  either  to  convey  or  to  gain 
information  upon  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  he  had 
better  retire  from  the  controversy.  With  regard  to  the 
catalogue  he  named,  your  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves if  he  has  quoted  fairly  :  and,  as  to  the  matter,  I 
neither  contributed  to  it,  nor  do  I  consider  that  I  am 
able  to  draw  U])  such  a  catalogue.  I  have  not  even 
used  it,  but,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Brooke  that  he 
has  been  encouraged  by  those  who  have  —  I 
believe  yourselves  among  the  rest — 1  have  advised 
him  to  seek  assistance  in  making  it  more  complete 
and  valuable  to  gardeners.  Mr.  Anderson  may  res 
satisfied  that  such  assistance  will  be  acknowledged 
and  if  there  are  any  subjects  found  within  the  range  of 
my  capabilities,  that  he  will  find  "G.  H."  at  the  end 
of  such  contributions.  I  think  I  have  now  said  enough 
upon  this  personal  matter,  and  I  will  proceed  to  J 
take  part  in  the  discussion  upon  Odontoglossum  1 
valion,  to  which  I  am  already  greatly  indebted  for 
information.  I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mj 
Gosse's  letter,  and  the  extract  from  Dr.  Lindley 
pamphlet,  and  Mr.  James  McPherson's  letter,     1  ai 


"  The  point  where  these  observations  are  best  made, 
a  sort  of  table-rock  just  at  the  brink  of  the  wat 
Another  rock  overhangs  it,  covered  with  Thibaudi 
Ferns,  and  Orchid  plants,  making  almost  a  grotto  for  the 
observer.  The  mist  of  Tequendama  has  started 
philosophical  speculations  in  my  mind.  The  people  say 
that  it  often  spreads  in  a  dense  fog  over  the  surroundmg 
country.  This  fog  begins  in  the  morning,  at  from 
Is  there  more  fog  here  than  at  Bogota?  .\  day  fog 
would  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  ;  a  night 
fog  would  raise  it.  The  temperature  here,  then,  ought 
be'lower  than  elsewhere  at  the  same  level.  I  found  it  by 
the  water  of  a  mine,  about  54°,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it 
confirmed.  Now,  although  Bogota  is  850  feet  higher,  its 
temperature  is  given  40  higher.  This  indicates  a  confir- 
mation of  my  suspicions.  In  passing  four  times  in 
sight  of  the  Fall  Mountains,  I  have  always  seen  the 
mist  either  hovering  among  them,  or  pouring  from 
them  to  overspread  a  few  square  miles  of  the  adjoining 
country.  Now,  we  must  remember,  that  this  country  ha; 
10  fogs  like  ours,  but  bears  clouds  and  mountain  mists  in 
ropical  profusion.  This  small  body  of  water  contrive! 
.0  manufacture  a  hundred-fold  more  mist  than  Niagara, 
It  a  lower  altitude.  The  mist  is  begun  mechanically ; 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is  it  not  propagated 
meteorologically?  Has  not  one  particle  of  mist  the  power 
of  generating  another  in  a  favourable  atmosphere  ?  Here 
grave  question  —  the  quantity  of  mist  generated 
directly  by  the  falls  seems  very  small  ;  that  proceeding 
from  them  varies  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  often 
off  five  or  ten  miles.  Tequendama  is  one  of  the 
richest  localities  of  plants  I  have  ever  seen.  The  woods 
damp,  while  most  land  at  this  altitude  is  dry ;  on  four 
of  the  five  days  I  have  spent  here,  I  have  literally  loaded 
myself  with  rich  specimens.  [In  the  Table  he  puts  the 
peratureat  59°,  Bogota56'.]  From  Cibati5  I  rose 
a  fine  view  of  the  plain,  of  which  we  must  now 
take  a  long  farewell.  Nothing  but  the  cold  makes  it  a 
glad  one  to  me.  As  I  left  the  hacienda  I  saw  the  leaves  of 
arious  plants  nipped  with  frost,  a  rare  occurrence  indeed, 
ut  one  that  may  happen  any  month  in  the  year,  not  only 
nder  the  mists  of  Tequendama,  but  all  over  the  plain." 
The  plain  of  Bogota,  Fusagasuga,  is  about  3000  feet 
lower  than  Tequendama,  and  a  little  higher  than  La 
Mesa,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  spots  in  which 
Oranges  grow. 

1  no  thermometer  with  me,  but  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  temperature  is  put  too  high  by  Cildao, 
72°.5;  Mosquera  gives  it  as  even  3°  higher.  I  think  it  must 
be  near  70'.  Never  wasthere  a  more  beautiful  climate  than 
that  of  Fusagasuga.  Twice  have  I  celebrated  New  Year's 
day  here  by  bathing  in  a  stream  of  delightful  tempera- 
ture, and  thinking  of  snow  at  home.  It  is  just  at  the 
upper  limits,  or  rather  above  the  convenient  culture  of 
Cane.  Plantain,  and  Oranges  ;  and  for  these  I  would 
submit  to  a  slight  increase  of  heat." 
Thus  it  was  at  about  500  feet  higher  than  at  this  spot 
where  Mr.  Holton  thinks  the  mean  temperature  should 
be  put  at  70°,  or  from  2i°  to  5°  lower  than  the  two 
native  authorities  he  quotes,  that  M.  Jean  van  Volxem 
found  O.  Alexandra  growing.  As  your  correspondent 
"Ex-Cantab"  says  (at  p.  907)  that  I  have  not 
answered  his  question  at  p.  380,  I  will  again  give  a 
quotation  from  mine  at  p.  450,  which  must  have 
escaped  his  notice,  and  it  will  enable  your  readers  to 
see  how  far  I  was  out  in  my  ideas  of  cultivation.  But 
first,  one  of  the  native  authorities,  Mosquera,  puts  the 
mean  temperature  at  75°  ;  now  turn  to  Dr.  Lindley's 
list,  where  such  a  mean  is  said  to  give  80°  for  a 
maximum  and  55°  for  a  minimum  ;  what  can  this 
mean,   but    that    the    minimum    is  very   rare?     On 


a  previous  occasion  I  gave  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Hooker,  to  show  that  moisture  enables  plants  to 
attain  to  much  higher  elevations  than  they  otherwise 
could  ;  and  I  now  should  be  able  to  add  many  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Holton's  book,  showing  how  little 
variation  in  temperature  there  is  experienced  through- 
out the  whole  country.  I  should  advise  your  corre- 
spondent, "X.,"  to  give  night  ventilation,  and  ia 
summer  to  syringe  frequently  not  only  the  house  but 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  the  temperature  down  in  hot 
weather.  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  more  important  to 
keep  the  temperature  low  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
However,  this  is  what  I  wrote  at  p.  450  : — 

"  I  do  not  advise  Odontoglossa  having  a  temperature 
of  80'  in  the  day  all  through  the  winter,  and  do  not  know 
that  I  have  advised  it.  I  gave  a  mean  for  the  year  with  a 
daily  range  of  10"  ;  my  house  will  go  up  to  90'  with  the 
hot  weather,  and  no  doubt  go  as  low  as  50  in  the  cold 
weather  ;  but  as  I  cannot  prevent  their  growing — that  is, 
not  only  making  up  bulbs,  but  also  commencing  fresh 
growths. — I  cannot  think  that  I  should  be  wise  to  reduce 
the  heat  below  60*'  in  the  day  as  a  rule,  and  running  it  up 
to  70",  if  there  was  any  chance  of  giving  air." 
At  the  risk  of  making  my  letter  too  long,  I  cannot 
resist  giving  another  quotation  from  Professor  Dyer  at 
p.  771  of  your  journal  :  — 

"There  is  an  inherent  disposition  common  to  all 
plants  to  hibernate  during  the  winter  ;  hibernation  is 
forced  upon  them  by  deficiency  in  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  their  growth— namely,  warmth  ;  and  the 
absence  of  another  condition — moisture — in  hot,  tropical 
countries,  produces  the  same  enforced  rest  in  vegetation, 
only  at  the  hottest  instead  of  the  coldest  season.  Where 
the  winter  is  sufficiently  mild,  vegetation  is  not  arrested ; 
the  trees  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  and  many  of 
them  keep  growing  continuously.  All  plants,  however, 
even  in  warm  countries,  cannot  do  this.  The  great  effort 
of  flower-producing  needs  a  special  season  of  preparation 
and  rest." 

I  think  that  Professor  Dyer  is  right,  and  that  he  has 
placed  before  us  the  true  test  of  successful  Odontoglos- 
sum cultivation,  which  system  prepares  them  the  best 
for  this  effort  of  flower  production.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  CuUey  on  the  size  of  his  flowers.  G.  H.  [We  may 
find  an  opportunity  shortly  to  publish  the  Table  and 
plan  kindly  furnished  us  by  our  correspondent.  Eds.] 

To  Trap  Bluebottle  Flies.— In  answer  to  your 
correspondent,  "C.  J.,"  as  to  some  method  of  stopping 
the  attacks  of  bluebottle  flies  on  fruit,  I  can  say  that 
for  many  years  I  have  known  a  hand-glass  trap  answer 
the  purpose  excellently.  The  plan  used,  which  is  very 
likely  the  same  to  which  you  allude,  is  to  set  one  of  the 
largest-sized  hand-glasses,  which  are  square  below  and 
conical  above,  on  four  bricks,  so  as  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground  ;  another  hand-glass  is  placed  on  this— usually 
one  of  the  same  shape,  but,  if  at  hand,  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  the  junction  between  the  glasses  is  carefully 
secured  with  Moss,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
insects  ;  of  course  the  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  lower 
glass  is  left  open,  that  in  the  upper  one  closed.  A 
little  decayed  fruit  thrown  under  the  glasses  attracts 
the  insects,  which,  flying  upwards,  are  caught  in 
countless  numbers,  and  much  more  successfully  than  by 
another  method  in  common  use,  which  I  have  seen 
tried.  E.  A.  O.  ,, 

I  conjecture  that  your  correspondent   "  C.  J., 

like  myself,  is  plagued  with  cats,  who  kill  the  birds. 
There  is  no  other  means  for  keeping  the  multiplication 
of  insects  within  proper  bounds  beside  the  creatures 
for  whose  food  the  Creator  has  destined  them.  I 
recommend  him  to  stick  up  a  notice  such  as  I  once  saw 
in  a  large  house  :  "  No  cats  allowed."  7-  •5'- 

Fairy  Rings.— Two  facts  as  to  these:—!.  The 
dark-coloured  grass  that  forms  the  ring  seems  owmg  to 
the  fertilising  nature  of  the  Fungus.  This  year  in  one 
field  here,  the  aftermath  not  having  been  touched  for  a 
month,  the  ring-grass  outgrew  the  surrounding  pasture 
more  than  double  in  height  and  luxuriance.  2.  In 
another  field  fed  oflT  by  cows,  the  ring-grass  was  eaten 
by  them  closely  down,  showing  that  they  relished  it. 
Both  fields  had  many  rings.    IVolvcsley. 

Orchard-houses.— To  those  who,  like  myself, 
cannot  conveniently  go  in  person  to  see  the  famed 
houses  of  Mr.  Pearson,  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able than  a  description  of  them  by  so  competent  an 
observer  as  your  correspondent  "  F."  (p.  loio).  I 
venture,  however,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
sentence  which  occurs  in  "F.'s"  letter: — "It  is  a 
well-known  axiom  among  Peach  growers,  that  the 
nearer  the  glass  the  finer-flavoured  the  fruit ;  "  and  in 
accordance  with  this  axiom,  "F."  prefers  Peaches 
from  trellises,  9  to  18  inches  from  the  glass,  to  those 
grown  in  pots  at  a  distance  of  3  or  6  feet.  Now  that 
sunlight  is  the  prime  agent  in  giving  flavour  to  Peaches 
is  indisputable  ;  though,  whether  this  effect  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  luminous,  or  to  the  heat-giving,  or  to  the 
chemical  portion  of  the  rays,  I  will  not  attempt  io 
decide.  I  have  also  noticed,  as  mentioned  by  "F., 
that  Peaches  grown  on  the  lower  portions  of  bush 
trees,  and  therefore  more  shaded,  are  inferior  in  quality. 
But  in  gardening,  as  in  most  other  things,  we  have 
often  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  in  the  trellissed  houses 
which  I  have  seen  (though  I  admit  my  experience  is 
limited)  the  plants  have  suffered  severely  from  red 
spider,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
the  trellis  gives  for  syringing  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
A  few  days  ago  I  purchased  in  Covent  Garden  the  best 
specimen  I  could  find  of  a  Peach  from  an  ordinary 
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Peach-house.  It  had  just  arrived,  was  quite  ripe,  and 
for  the  variety  (Noblesse)  was  well  coloured.  But  upon 
comparing  it  with  my  orchard-house  fruit  I  found  it 
poor  indeed.  Possibly  the  tree  may  have  been  over- 
watered,  but  it  is  equally  hkely  that  the  foliage  was 
injured  by  red  spider.  I  find  in  the  orchard-house  that 
shoots  which  stretch  themselves  near  the  glass  are  thus 
affected,  notwithstanding  a  daily  syringing,  damping 
the  floors  frequently,  and  abundant  ventilation.  The 
experience  of  orchard-house  cultivators  seems  to  be 
leading  them  away  from  the  time-honoured  axiom  we 
are  now  considering,  for  in  my  frequent  visits  to  Saw- 
tridgeworth  I  have  seen  the  original  small  and  low 
house  gradually  giving  way  before  the  larger  and 
loftier  form,  and  have  tasted  from  these  newer  houses 
quite  as  good  fruit  as  could  be  produced  in  the  old. 
in  my  own  houses,  which  are  of  the  original  build,  I 
often  suffer  from  too  much  sun,  and  am  obliged  to 
whiten  the  glass  to  prevent  the  Peaches  ripening  pre- 
maturely, and  either  becoming  mealy  or  falling  off 
while  still  acid.  As  to  Strawberries,  which  all  authors 
tell  us  must  be  grown  close  to  the  glass,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  am  satisfied  with  fruit  grown  at  a  reasonable 
distance.   G.  S. 

Tricolor-leaved  Turnip. — I  enclose  a  leaf  of  a 
Turnip  (Red  Tankard),  which,  besides  the  white  and 
green  variegation,  is  prettily  bordered  with  pink.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  latter  circumstance  is  peculiar, 
White  and  green  leaves  are  not  uncommon.  The  pink 
tinge  evidently  arises  from  the  colour  of  the  root.  I 
have  ventured  to  send  this  specimen,  as  variegated 
plants  are  interesting,  and  the  cause  of  such  variega- 
tions still  more  so.  W,  R.  [We  have  not  previously 
noticed  to  so  great  an  extent  the  pink  variegatio 
which  occurs  in  this  specimen.  Eds.] 

On  Growing  Pinks,  &c. — If  every  nurseryman  i 
the  kingdom  were  asked  how  he  would  increase  h 
stock  of  Pinks  and  Dianthi,  nine  out  of  ten  would,  I 
believe,  say  by  pipings.  Carnations  and  Picotees  are 
more  safely  grown  from  layers,  but  many  of  these  are 
propagated  very  successfully  by  pipings.  Indeed  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  frame  full  of  pipings  of  Pico- 
tees  put  in  by  a  lady,  and  a  better  take  could  not  be, 
for  every  piping  grew.  The  frame  was  on  the  cold 
ground,  the  soil  inside  was  rather  sandy  ;  a  more  thriv- 
ing lot  of  plants  than  these  became  I  would  not  wish 
to  have.  If  I  had  a  number  of  pipings  of  Pinks,  say  a 
hand-glassful,  I  would  put  up  a  bed  2  feet  square  and 
2  feet  high  of  rather  short  horsedung,  pressed  somewhat 
closely  together.  Upon  this  I  would  put  6  inches  of 
sifted  sandy  soil  at  once,  fix  my  hand-glass  to  mark  the 
space  for  the  pipings,  put  them  in  not  over  long,  give 
them  a  good  watering  with  the  rose,  fix  the  glass 
firmly  on,  shade  when  needful,  and  I  should  have  every 
hope  of  perfect  success.  The  warmth  from  the  dung 
would  give  the  needful  impulse  to  the  cutting,  causing 
it  to  strike  without  risk  of  burning,  and  as  soon  as  the 
true  signs  of  growth  appeared  I  would  give  a  little  air. 
Pipings  for  speed,  layers  for  certainty.  R.  T. 

The  Effects  of  Dew. — In  reading  so  orthodox  an 
article  as  that  at  p.  1006  upon  the  treatment  of  Peach 
trees  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing grieved  at  meeting  with  an  heretical  doctrine 
which  has  accidentally  crept  into  it.  Mr.  Radclyffe 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  evil  effects  of  dew,  as 
the  means  by  which  the  frost  is  enabled  to  bite  ;  the 
fact  being,  that  the  dew,  or  hoar-frost,  disarms  the  frost 
of  half  its  power.  Dew,  or  hoar-frost,  is  deposited  upon 
trees  in  consequence  of  their  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
when  their  leaves,  or  branches,  become  colder  than  the 
surrounding  air  ;  but  when  the  vapour  dissolved  in 
the  air  is  so  deposited,  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat  is 
given  out  upon  the  change  from  vapour  into  water,  and 
again  upon  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
State.  In  frosty  weather  by  all  means  let  the  trees  be 
kept  dry  ;  in  other  words,  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
air,  when  no  dew  will  be  deposited.  But,  in  a  calorific 
point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  the  deposit  of  dew,  or 
even  of  hoar-frost,  would  certainly  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  cold.  An  Amateur,     [Seep.  1063.  Eds.] 

Jackman's  Clematises.— Jackmanii  and  Rubella 
have  large  rounded  flowers,  broad  in  the  petals,  and 
very  handsome,  as  well  as  quite  distinct.  They  form 
excellent  companions.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Rubro- 
violacea  have  narrower  petals,  smaller  flowers,  and  are 
too  much  alike,  as  well  as  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Rubella  and  Jackmanii,  the  latter  especially.  These 
four  I  have  now  grown  for  three  years  past,  with 
the  same  result.  One  cannot  praise  Jackmani  too 
highly  ;  it  is  the  grandest  hardy  climber  we  have.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  equal  it.  On  the  front  of  my 
residence  at  Ealing,  which  has  an  aspect  due  south, 
there  is  a  plant  of  it  that  must  have  fully  500  expanded 
flowers  at  the  present  moment,  of  a  fine  bluish-purple 
tint.  For  six  weeks  past  it  has  been  loaded  with 
flowers.  It  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
plenty  of  manure  forked  in  about  the  roots,  and  during 
the  summer  it  has  an  abundance  of  water,  and  an 
occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure.  It  must  be  grown 
generously.  It  is  so  much  admired,  that  I  confidently 
anticipate  quite  a  local  eruption  of  this  rich  blue-purple 
on  our  villa  residences  a  few  years  hence,  as  every  one 
who  sees  it  declares  that  he  must  possess  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  hardy  plants  of  the  past  ten  years.  Richard 
Dean  [Rubella  is  equally  deserving  of  praise,  and  for 
distinctness  magnifica  is  not  to  be  despised.    The  great ' 


merit  of  this  strain  of  hybrids  is  their  wonderful  fertilitj 
of  flowers.  The  plants  are  literally  and  continuousl) 
masses  of  blossom  ;  and  such  blossoms  too  I  Eds.] 

Treating  on  the  Potato  Disease. — A  few  morn- 
ings ago  I  received  some  letters  by  the  early  post,  ont 
of  ihem  was  from  a  locality  in  which  there  were  "40 
acres  of  Potatos,  29  of  which  are  stricken  with  tht? 
disease.  They  are  being  taken  up  and  clamped.  Those 
which  are  rotten  are  left  in  the  field,  but  some  will 
doubtless  escape  observation,  and  if  stored  along  with 
the  sound  ones,  will  they  impart  the  murrain  to  the 
whole  lump?"  I  gave,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
the  "little  leaven"  of  Scripture  for  analogy,  and  ai 
the  same  time  I  advised  the  bays  of  barns,  cattle  feed- 
ing or  other  sheds  now  most  at  liberty,  to  become  the 
dry,  twilighted  receptacles  for  affected  crops.  I 
recommended  that  the  tubers,  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  ground,  should  be  spread  out  thinly  in  the  above 
mentioned  places,  and  turned  and  inspected  once  a 
week  ;  and  those  that  show  the  least  sign  of  decay 
should  be  boiled  at  once,  with  about  a  handful  of  salt 
per  bushel,  for  the  pigs,  and  the  water  weU  strained 
away  from  them  when  cooked.  But  should  there  be 
more  of  them  than  the  pigs  could  consume,  then  I 
advise  that  the  surplus  be  rammed  well  down  into  hog- 
tubs  for  use  as  wanted  ;  and  so,  if  humanity  becomes 
directly  baulked  of  the  food,  it  will  at  any  rate  reach  us 
some  time  or  other  through  the  instrumentality  of 
bacon  or  pork.  Still,  precautionary,  in  case  the  largest 
and  most  matured  tubers  should  be  required  for  human 
consumption,  they  may  be  assorted  at  the  digging  and 
housed  in  a  dark,  dry  place,  and  the  diseased  ones 
singled  from  them  as  they  occur,  as  stated  above;  but 
of  course  they  must  be  constantly  kept  in  the  dark,  for 
if  allowed  to  become  "greened"  they  would  be 
unwholesome  for  domestic  purposes.  In  a  month 
or  so,  in  both  cases,  the  bulk  of  the  tubers  may  be 
considered  safe,  through  the  practice  of  inspection, 
and  unless  "clamping"  be  absolutely  necessary  I 
would  prefer  to  store  them  in  lofts,  or  in  a  cool  dry 
twilighted  place,  to  be  under  observation  and  free  from 
frost.  I  would  not  allow  them  to  be  heaped  together 
too  thickly,  so  as  to  encourage  long  "spurts"  to  be 
rubbed  offand  weaken  them.  Thusmanaged,  capital  seed 
may  be  expected  from  them  next  spring.  My  correspon- 
dent had  1 1  acres  of  his  40,  which  were  late  planted,  free 
from  disease;  and  these,  through  the  favourable  change 
of  atmosphere  which  has  occurred,  I  trust  may  be  saved 
to  him  intact.  My  second,  from  "A.  D.,"  a  "  chiel  " 
afflicted  with  Potato  on  the  brain,  comes  from  the 
site  of  the  first  propoundmgs  of  Elizabeth  Lazenby's 
sauce.  He  writes  how  "  this  plaguey  disease  is  bother- 
ing of  hun  altogether,"  and  requests  to  learn  of  me 
"Ilowit  comes?  Whatbringsit?  Does  it  begin  in 
the  leaf,  in  the  old  tuber,  or  in  the  root?  Is  it  the 
result  of  atmospheric  action?  Is  it  the  result  of  elec 
tricity?  and,  if  so,  what  affinity  has  the  Potato  t( 
electricity?  I  want  to  know  the  actual  cause  of  the 
disease,  how  it  operates,  and  why  it  operates,  and  why 
the  Potato  should  be  its  special  victim?"  Cool,  cer- 
tainly, to  one  who  wishes  to  lead  a  quiet,  practical, 
horticultural  life.  My  convictions,  from  years  of  "strike- 
home  "  observation,  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the 
Potato  disease  must  be  caused  by  electricity,  i 
nection  with  what  is  commonly  called  "white 
viz.,  those  insinuating  showers  which  accompany 
effete  lightning  and  thunder,  with  hot  sultry  ' 
ing  sunbeams,  and  moist  muggy  nights.  The 
leaves  always  become  first  affected  in  the  above 
state  of  atmospheric  muddle,  and  the  hauli 
browned  in  patches,  and  more  frequently  totally 
destroyed  by  three  or  four  days'  continuance  of  such 
weather.  But  when  we  get  an  honest,  open-faced  sky, 
with  sun  and  drying  intervening  winds,  it  shrivels  up 
the  affected  leaves  to  powder,  and  frequently  then  the 
stems  will  remain  green  minus  the  leaves,  on  account 
of  the  Fungus,  or  mould,  not  having  been  allowed  suf- 
ficient time  to  insinuate  itself  along  a  damp  bed  of 
enduring  moisture  to  become  generate  into  living 
forms.  Zoospores,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  at 
p.  944,  tells  us  are  unable  to  move  without  wet, 
and,  happily  enough,  our  best  living  authority  in 
mycology  has,  according  to  my  thinking,  thus  scienti- 
fically "scotched  this  snake,"  exactly  in  accordance 
with  my  long  practical  pre-conceived  notion  of  it ;  and 
I  dare  say  it  is  well  known  how,  under  my  dead  and 
gone  incog.,  I  have  been  with  him  in  combating  these 
zoospores,  by  growing  my  Potatos  high  and  dry  in 
ridges,  and  by  plying  the  soil  with  lime  rubbish  and 
ick-lime  at  the  time  of  planting — by  allowing  suf- 
ient  room  between  the  rows  for  the  sun  and  air  to 
penetrate,  and  otherwise  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
in  as  dry  and  friable  a  state  as  possible.  The 
appearance  and  present  state  of  my  crops  will  back 
Berkeley  up  in  what  he  says  at  p.  944,  I  have 
frequently  had  to  do  combat  in  print  in  defence  of  the 
ridge-and-trench  system,  though  I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  I  can  prevent  the  disease  by  adopting  it ;  still, 
now  as  I  write,  why  should  Providence  favour  me 
more  than  my  neighbours,  if  there  was  nothing  in  it? 
They  are  complaining  sadly  of  "the  rot."  Not  one 
'ngle  affected  tuber  have  I  dug  up  to  this  present  time, 
nd,  with  the  exception  of  one  delicate,  soft,  hairy- 
fohaged  new  seedling,  the  leaves  of  above  60  varieties 
of  my  own  I  have  growing  here  on  the  ridge  are 
comparatively  green  and  promising  ;  and  yet  this 
garden,  both  for  soil  and  surroundings,  is  most  favour 


Able  for  the  "taking"  of  the  disease.  Yes,  depend 
jpon  it,  dryness  is  the  only  panacea  for  the  murrain, 
and  the  ridge-and-trench  sytem  the  antidote,  as  I  tried 
o  explain  it  in  Nos.  6  and  13  ;  and  I  trust  in  a  few 
.veeks'  time  it  will  enable  me  to  appear  at 
>outh  Kensington  as  usual,  to  illustrate  its  ex- 
cellent results.  So,  lance  at  rest,  allow  me  to 
'"urther  parley  with  our  querist.  Most  usually  the 
tuliage  of  Potatos  becomes  stricken  with  the  spot  at  a 
certain  matured  stage,  viz.,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
"setting"  of  the  skin,  and  then  it  must  be  that  the 
energies  of  the  leaves  are  being  taxed  to  their  utmost 
pobsibly  to  a  degree  to  exhaust  them,  and  so  make  them 
more  suscept  ible  to  a  ttack  when  batteries  of  electric  fluid, 
with  moisture,  acting  upon  so  delicate  texture  as  the 
leaf  of  a  Potato,  and  the  generation  of  fungoid  mould 
in  its  most  destructive  form,  combine  (all  the  more 
easily  at  that  particular  stage),  to  the  annihilation  of 
leaf,  stem,  and  tuber.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  have  now 
got  between  looo  and  2000  seedling  Potatos  of  my  last 
year's  crops,  growing  under  glass  In  an  orchard-house, 
most  fortunately,  where  a  drop  of  atmospheric  rain 
has  not  been  able  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  they  are, 
every  individual  plant  without  an  exception,  free  from 
the  fell  spot,  whilst  some  of  the  very  same  batch  of 
seedlings  which  I  pricked  out  in  the  open  air  for  want 
of  room  under  the  glass,  are  stricken.  This  serves  to 
show,  as  another  conclusive  proof,  if  one  is  wanted,  that 
the  mould-laden  rain  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief; 
for  the  mere  atmosphere  would,  in  its  action,  be  the 
same  inside  as  outside  of  the  house,  as  I  keep  every 
available  opening  unclosed — and  they  are  many — in 
order  not  to  "  draw  up  "  the  young  hopefuls.  Besides, 
they  are  artificially  watered  as  required.  In  fact  I  have 
never  found  either  rain  or  wet  affect  Potatos  in  the 
haulm  unless  tempest  is  prevalent :  witness  1S60.  The 
uniform  cold  rains,  unaccompanied  by  an  electric 
atmosphere  as  "  white  rains,"  did  not  affect  the  crops. 
Never  were  better  Potatos  grown,  or  freer  from  dis- 
ease, than  in  that  cold,  wet,  untoward  season.  When  a 
diseased  dried  up  "old  tuber"  is  planted  as  seed  it 
will  tell  its  own  tale  by  unhealthy  growth  altogether, 
and  probably  succumb,  whether  the  disease  becomes 
prevalent  or  no  ;  but  the  "spot"  never  has  its  origin 
either  in  root  or  tuber,  so  lar  as  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  discover.  So  for  my  part  I  give  the  result 
above  as  the  actual  features  of  "How  it  comes? 
What  brings  it?"  and  what  sort  of  "  atmospheric  action" 
prevails  for  the  production  of  the  Potato  disease. 
The  Potato  is  not  a  "special  victim"  to  electricity. 
A  man,  an  animal,  a  tree,  "what  know  I,"  have 
affinity  to  electricity  in  peculiar  states  of  their  existence. 
A  duo  of  human  bipeds  shall  be  walking  or  standing 
together,  and  how  often  do  we  read  that  one  will  act 
,  lightning  conductor,  and  be  stricken  dead,  whilst 
other  is  left  ?  And  to  common  observation  do  not 
:e  attacks  occur  when  Nature  is  "most  put  to  it," 
from  nervousness,  over-exhaustion,  or  being  in  contact 
with  such?  The  "stoning"  of  the  fruit,  and  at  the 
full  swelling-tide  of  the  vegetables— are  not  these  their 
most  trying  times  and  seasons  of  attack  from  various 
causes  ?  We  must  ask  these  things  of  science,  and 
some  day  perhaps  we  shall  get  our  answer.  Let  "  us 
other "  keep  our  pens  and  wits  sharpened,  and  our 
shoulders  well  up  to  the  wheel,  in  connection  with  it ;  for 
most  assuredly,  in  our  day,  practice  cannot  get  on  with- 
out science,  or  z'ice  versd.  Robt.  Fenn^  Rectory,  Wood- 
stock, Aitgust  2.  [Yes,  but  you  deal  too  much  in  mere 
assumptions  in  the  matter  of  electricity.   Eds.] 

Campanula  Barrelieri. — I  wish  to  commend  this 
species  as  a  plant  for  window  culture.  It  well  deserves 
a  double  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Outside  of 
my  window  there  stand  two  lo-inch  pots,  each  con- 
taining a  plant  of  this  lovely  Campanula.  It  hangs 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  pot  to  a  depth  of  4  or 
5  inches,  and  the  plants  are  now,  literally  speaking,  of 
a  delicate  greyish -mauve,  the  flowers  nearly  i^  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  If  this  species  were 
bedded  out,  and  used  as  a  dwarf  edging  plant,  it 
would  create  quite  a  sensation.  R.  D. 


Grape  Growing   at    Kingston   Hall.  —  To  say 
that  the  true  version  has  been   given,   and   that   the 
border  chambers  are  open  to  the  arches  underneath,  is 
a  mistake,  as  no  alteration  whatever  has   been  made 
in  respect  to  the  chamber  underneath  the  border,  except 
the  doing  away  with  the  ventilators  in  the  interior  wall 
of  the  house,  against  which  the  front   pipes  are  now- 
placed  ;  hence  the    reason  of  the  arch   being   turned 
slightly  underneath    to    admit    of   ventilators    to    the 
chamber,  which  extends  something  like  15  feet  under 
the  border,  sloping  with  the  declination,  and  which  has 
mnection  whatever  with  the  archesofthe  interior,  for 
had  this  been  the  case,  and  the  chamber  been  open  to 
"ve  the  full  force  of  heat  from  the  pipes  as  originally 
,   it  is  very  evident  what  would  have   been   the 
t    on  the    Vine  roots.       I    do    not    accept    either 
ire  or  praise  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits, — to  the 
origmators  alone  are  these  due.      Mr.  Cruicshank  draws 
upon  his  imagination  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  original 
hod  of  having  the  whole  of  the  pipes  underneath,  a 
method  that  no  practical   person  would  for  a  moment 
phold,  and  I  may,   moreover,    add,  that   I  found  the 
present   heating    arrangements    to    answer   admirably, 
and   never  had  a  single    complaint    from    any   one  in 
charge.      I    think    it   would   have  been  more  graceful 
Mr.    Cruickshank  to  have  pointed  out  any  defect 
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lurhich  might  be  attributable  to  me,  than  tc 
that  I  should  speak  out  on  a  subject  I  had  not  enter- 
tained or  heard  mooted  before.  I  simply  write  for  the 
vindication  of  truth,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  in 
this  respect  my  assertions  will  be  verified  by  those  who 
may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  themselves,  and 
explore  the  vaults  underneath,  as  well  as  the  interior 
chamber  under  the  Vine  border,  which  is  in  every 
respect  as  I  have  represented  it  to  be.    Geo.   Westland. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  contest  the  point  with 

Mr.  Westland.  My  examination  was  not  thorough 
enough  to  pronounce  on  the  matter  positively,  as  will 
be  seen  on  turning  to  my  notes.  I  wish  now  it  had 
been  more  so  ;  but  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  was  not 
aware  but  that  alterations  had  been  made.  I  followed 
local  information,  and  also,  I  admit,  your  special  corre- 
spondent, in  the  statement  that  the  borders  were  not 
heated  with  pipes  underneath  them.  If  the  fact  is  as 
Mr.  Westland  states,  then,  possibly,  the  high  condition 
of  these  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  owes  more  to  bottom- 
heat  than  would  appear  from  my  brief  notice.  With 
this  modification,  my  account  is  still  trustworthy.  Of 
course,  my  sole  object  was  to  record  facts,  and  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Westland  for  correcting 
a  gentlemanly  spirit.  F. 

Gold  and  Bronze  Pelargonium  Beauty  of 
Preston. — Of  several  Gold  and  Bronze  (bicolor) 
Pelargoniums  I  am  growing  this  season,  the  one  most 
to  be  commended  is  Beauty  of  Preston.  It  is  one  sent 
out  a  short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sampson,  Preston 
Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  and  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  awarded  it  a  Certificate  when  seen 
growing  at  Chiswick.  Compact  in  growth,  yet  free, 
short-jointed,  and  making  a  low  spreading  growth,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  bedding  ;  the  leaves  are  quite 
golden  in  colour,  M-ith  a  regular  orange-chocolate  zone. 
Compared  with  this,  the  leaves  of  several  others  are 
quite  green,  while  they  are  more  rank  in  growth.  K.  D. 
Utricularia  montana  (see  p.  1039,  fig.  233. ) — I  saw 
this  curious  plant  when  abroad  some  years  ago,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  receivinglivingspecimensfrom  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Trinidad,  in  1858.  It  is  very  plentiful  on  the 
mountains  in  Trinidad,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
living  and  dead,  among  Moss,  Lycopods,  and  trailing 
Ferns,  in  very  shady  situations,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  moisture  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
clothes  of  the  traveller  become  saturated  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  a  peculiar  chill  is  felt.  The  plant  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  moss-covered  trunks 
of  trees.  It  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  Strawberry, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  it  will  soon  be  plen- 
tiful. Ebor,  Blackpool. 

Bluegown  Cucumber.  —  Your  correspondent 
"J.  C.  N."  (p.  1041)  is  at  sea  about  the  merits  of  this 
Cucumber.  I  planted  two  plants  of 
small  three-light  dung  frame  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  cut  more  than 
40  yards  of  Cucumber  of  fine  quality.  If  your  corre- 
spondent would  look  in  at  the  Newton  House  Gardens, 
near  Bedale,  which  I  presume  is  not  far  distant  from 
Mount  St.  John,  he  would  see  a  plant  growing  there 
which  was  a  cutting  about  a  month  since,  showing 
some  splendid  fruit.  If  your  correspondent  is  not  well 
up  in  growing  good  Cucumbers  in  a  short 
might  get  a  few  hints  there,  as  they  are  grown  largely 
for  sale.    Cucumis. 

"J.  C.  N."  could  not  have  had  the  true  Blue- 
gown  Cucumber.  I  planted  in  April  two  plant! 
raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  sent  by  Mr.  Turner  ;  the 
produce  has  been  most  satisfactory — plenty  of  Cucum. 
bers,  averaging  from  1 8  to  24  inches  in  length,  of  good 
appearance,  and  excellent  flavour.  They  are  growing 
on  a  hotbed,  with  the  Telegraph  in  the  same  frame, 
■which  also  is  one  of  the  best  Cucumbers  grown. 
IV.  Fowle,  Dognu-rsfiel.i  Gardens,  juar  Winchjidd, 
Hants.  [We  have  other  letters  testifying  to  the  excellent 
merits  of  this  Cucumber.   Eds.] 

Trial  of  Hot-water  Boilers.— I  think  the  Messrs. 
Weeks  &  Co.  are  deserving  of  hearty  thanks  for  their 
suggestions  upon  this  matter.  Whether  the  place  and 
mode  of  trial  are  the  best  that  could  be  suggested,  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  boiler- 
makers  and  your  readers.  I  may,  however,  add  that 
I  think  the  established  boiler-makers  have  had  but 
scant  justice  in  recent  controversies,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  one  of  the  first  and  largest  amongst  them 
give  a  challenge  to  all  comers  to  a  trial  of  power, 
efficiency,  and  durability.  My  rule— and  I  have  found 
it  a  very  safe  one — is  never  to  part  with  an  old  servant 
^or  boiler — in  favour  of  a  new,  as  long  as  the  old  one 
will  do  its  work  well.  No  one  can  doubt  that  tubular 
boilers  have  done  good  work,  and  many  contend  that 
they  are  the  most  economical  of  all  forms,  but  these  are 
the  very  points  that  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  fair  test. 
1  still  think  that  this  is  a  matter  that  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  ought  to  take  in  hand.  It  is  kind  of 
the  Messrs.  Weeks  to  offer  the  use  of  their  place  and 
their  assistance,  but  other  makers  might  object  to  go 
there.  The  competition  should  lie  on  neutral  ground, 
and  be  superintended  by  a  body  free  from  interest  in 
any  particular  boiler.  The  time  allowed  might  easily 
be  contracted.  A  twelve  day  and  night  trial  would 
prove  a  very  formidable  matter  ;  I  see  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  within  much  narrower  compass.  Were 
the  boilers  placed  side  by  side,  as  near  as  might  be, 


and  some  general  principles  of  testing  and  trial  agreed 
upon  by  the  exhibitors,  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  jury,  the  results  might  soon  be  collected  and 
assessed  at  their  proper  value.  Neither  do  I 
consider  any  system  but  that  designated  A  by 
the  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  worth  the  labour  of 
trial.  Those  who  believe  in  sending  the  water  down 
below  the  level  of  the  boiler,  as  suggested  in  system  B, 
and  those  inclined  to  drive  the  whole  of  the  water  by 
caloric  alone,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  aid  of  gravity, 

'  '  fact  fight  against  it,  as  in  system  c,  would  be 
free  to  test  their  theories  against  system  A  ;  but  for 
each  boiler-maker  to  test  the  three  plans  seems  to  me 
like  a  waste  of  time  and  a  reflection  upon  our  know- 
ledge. A  man  may  assert  that  trees  would  grow  best 
planted  head  downwards,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  we 
should  seriously  try  the  experiment.  By  all  means  let 
those  try  it  that  believe  in  it,  and  so  let  each  maker 
put  up  one  boiler  alike  in  capacity  and  work  provided 
for  it,  and  let  that  one  which  does  most  work  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  the  least  expenditure  and  without 
endangering  its  durability,  win  the  highest  honours.  I  do 
hope  that  our  boiler-makers,  old  and  new,  will  enter 
heartily  into  this  trial  of  merit,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
better  authority  than  every  man's  estimate  of  his  own 
boiler  to  guide  us  in  the  difficult  matter  of  selecting 
the  best.  I  met  with  a  most  intelligent  gardener  the 
other  day,  who  assured  me  that  a  boiler  that  has 
recently  been  much  lauded  for  its  economy  and  efficiency 
is  the  most  extravagant  form  that  was  ever  made.  It 
burnt  so  much  fuel  last  winter,  that  it  is  in  serious 
contemplation  to  replace  it  with  a  tubular  before 
another  comes.  All  such  incidents  show  the  need  of  a 
thorough  trial,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  makers 
as  well  as  the  users  of  boilers  that  the  best  one  should 
win,  for  one  form  is  just  about  as  easily  made  and  as 
profitable  to  the  makers  as  another,  and  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  boilers. 
D.  T.  Fish,  Aug.  12. 

I  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  read  in  the  last 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  a  proposed  trial  of  boilers. 
I  should  certainly  be  most  glad  to  take  up  my  position 
in  the  competition.  As  the  heating  apparatus  is 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  every  horticultural  estab- 
lishment, perhaps  nothing  is  more  important  to  its 
welfare  than  a  good  boiler  ;  and  therefore  I  think 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ought 
to  take  this  trial  in  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
and  effectually  carried  out  in  mid-winter,  in  one  of  the 
arcades  adjoining  the  conservatory.  The  place  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  cause 
little  or  no  loss  or  inconvenience,  nor  run  to  much 
expense,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  piping,  and  it 
can  easily  be  fixed  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
advisable.  Moreover,  as  Messrs.  Weeks  have  a  boilei 
already  in  its  place,  I  should  imagine  they  would  will 
ingly  agree  to  have  the  trial  carried  out  there.  I  canno 
see  that  their  first  condition  as  regards  water  space  round 
the  fire  has  anything  to  do  with  the  real  point  requ'  ' 
elucidation,  that  of  heating  a  greenhouse  say  100  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  some  distance  away  from  it. 
The  question  is,  what  apparatus  can  throw  the  most 
heat  into  it,  in  a  given  time,  and  in  a  uniform  state, 
say  for  48  hours  or  longer,  with  the  least  expense  of 
fuel,  labour,  and  attention,  and  which  boiler  is  most 
likely  to  continue  to  do  this  for  the  greatest 
number  of  years  without  incurring  doubt  as  to 
safety  and  expense.  In  the  event  of  the 
Council  not  feeling  disposed  to  offer  to  carry  out 
the  above  trial,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  patent 
boiler  tested,  side  by  side,  anywhere,  with  any  other, 
a  committee  of  six  thoroughly  practical  men  deciding 
upon  the  rules  to  be  laid  down — the  winner  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  best  boiler,  without  fee  or  favour. 
H.  Cannell,  F.R.II.S.,  Woolwich. 

Cypripedium  niveum. — In  reference  to  your  para- 
graph on  p.  1040,  perhaps  you  can  also  inform 
"Juvenis"  and  myself  who  the  celebrated  *' Mr. 
Downing "  is  (mentioned  in  the  same  monthly  maga- 
zine as  a  "raiser  of  species  and  hybrids  of  Cypripe- 
dium ").  This  cannot  be  a  misprint  for  the  name  of 
my  respected  friend  Mr.  Downie.  Query  :  Should  it 
be  the  "Downey  Cove"  or  "Artful  Dodger"? 
Gentlemen,  can  you  also  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase 
seeds  of  that  new  Heartsease,  said  to  have  been  lately 
exhibited  at  Regent's  Park.  I  believe  it  is  called  the 
Chim-pansy.  6'.  O.  Green,  Ireland.  [Can  you  inform 
us  which  you  pride  yourself  most  on,  your  slang  or 
your  puns?  Eds.] 

A  Heavy  Thunderstorm, — We  had  a  thunder- 
storm here  yesterday,  which  will  be  long  remembered. 
For  several  days  previous  the  thermometer  had  ranged 
high — 82°  to  85°,  wind  variable,  and  on  Sunday  last 
we  had  thunder,  but  only  some  0.12  inch  of  rain. 
Yesterday  the  thunder  was  first  heard  about  4  P.M.,  to 
the  east,  and  at  some  distance,  but  was  not  long  in 
being  close  upon  us,  and  after  some  heavy  peals  the 
rain  came  down  heavily.  Shortly  after  5  the  storm 
abated,  going  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  but  soon 
returned;  and  all  round,  from  5.30  to  8  o'clock, 
we  had  a  continuous  storm,  some  of  the 
peals  of  thunder  being  exceedingly  loud,  with  much 
lightning  and  torrents  of  rain  ;  indeed,  in  the  four 
hours  the  storm  lasted  our  rain  guage  gave  4. 24  inches 
—the  largest  quantity  ever  known  to  have  fallen  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  such  a  short  time.     Of  course  much 


damage  is  done,  the  roads  and  walks  in  many  places 
being  washed  out  to  their  foundations,  as  where,  from 
local  causes,  a  rush  of  water  took  place,  the  drains  were 
found  quite  insufficient  ;  part  of  the  low  flower  garden 
was  under  water  for  some  time  ;  the  pond  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  the  kept  grounds  in  the  valley  below 
were  flooded  at  the  lower  end,  and  some  wire 
fencing  laid  flat  with  the  ground,  and  further 
down  the  park  a  house  was  flooded  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet  on  the  ground  floor,  the  furniture 
floating  about.  Still  lower  down,  at  Melbury  Village, 
in  two  instances,  aged  women  were  rescued  with  diffi- 
culty, and  taken  to  other  houses  for  the  night — the 
flood  passing  in  and  out  at  their  cottage  wuidows. 
Several  narrow  escapes  are  reported,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  hear  of  many  losses  sustained,  and  by  those 
who  can  ill  afford  to  bear  them.  At  present  I  have 
only  heard  of  two  Oak  trees  having  been  injured  by  the 
lightning.  T.  C.  Elliott,  Melbury  House  Gardens, 
Dorchester,  August  15. 

Dinner-Table  Decorations. — According  to  my 
experience  of  dinner-table  decorations,  what  **D., 
Deal,"  says  is  correct.  What  we  have  had  to  do  in  this 
way  for  the  aristocracy  never  exceeds  18  inches,  more 
often  under  a  foot  ;  but  the  newest  thmg  now  is  to 
decorate  on  the  table-cloth,  without  any  stands  at  all. 
My  opinion  has  always  been,  that  the  stands  and  deco- 
rations exhibited  at  all  the  flower  shows  were  an 
absurdity,  and  got  up  by  people  who  had  never  seen 
a  dinner  on  the  tables  of  the  "upper  ten  thousand." 
y.  Standish,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars. — To  do  away  with  the 
danger  of  being  poisoned  with  the  dust  of  Hellebore 
powder  on  the  Gooseberry  trees,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  digging  between  the  trees  carefully  remove 
the  soil  from  beneath  them  into  the  trench.  I  have 
always  this  done  with  a  hoe.  By  this  means  the  grubs 
that  are  afterwards  hatched  into  flies  that  lay  the  eggs 
on  the  leaves,  are  destroyed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  We  were  eaten  up  with  caterpillars  some 
years  since  ;  but,  by  following  out  the  above  direc- 
tions, the  trees  are  now  entirely  free.    W.  F. 

Roses  from  the  North. — Being  present  at  the 
Supplementary  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  last,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  Roses  ;  and,  considering  the  extraordinary  sea- 
son, I  think  it  was  a  great  success,  both  in  respect  of 
quality  and  quantity.  What  I  thought  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  was  the  display  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison, 
of  Darlington.  Grown  so  far  North,  and  forwarded  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  to  compete  with  our 
southern  growers,  the  flowers  stood  forth  in  a  manner, 
not  massed  for  a  coup  d'etat,  but  scattered  over  trays 
with  a  plentiful  background  of  Moss ;  which,  though  it 
took  off  the  brilliancy  of  colour,  yet  threw  out  boldly 
the  massive  healthy  foliage  and  buds  with  which  almost 
every  bloom  was  surrounded.  I  marvelled  to  learn 
such  fine  natural  trusses  obtained  neither  prize  nor  com- 
mendation. I  have  always  understood  that  foliage  and 
buds  were  a  great  acquisition,  and  always  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judges.  I  presume  that  taste  in  the 
arrangement,  so  as  to  show  a  mass  of  bloom,  is  of 
more  consequence  than  merit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  whether 
any  other  visitors  noticed  the  excellence  of  these 
northern  trusses,  and  also  to  learn  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  them  in  the  boxes,  as  shown  by  our 
southern  growers  ?  If  so,  I  for  one  would  advise  our 
northern  friends  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  J.  H.  A. 

Use  of  Nitrogen  in  Vegetation. — I  would  not 
again  have  ventured  to  trespass  on  your  space  with 
respect  to  the  nitrogen  question  had  you  not  mentioned 
my  name  in  connection  with  it  in  your  leading  article 
on  the  1 2th  inst.,  when  recording  an  interesting  expe- 
riment conducted  by  Mr.  George  Davis  and  Mr.  New- 
lyn.  When  questioning  the  accuracy  of  Liebig's  broad 
assertion,  that  plants  are  incapable  of  assimilating 
nitrogen  direct  from  the  atmosphere,  I  did  so  because 
I  had  nowhere  read  the  record  of  any  very  satisfactory 
or  convincing  experiment  to  prove  they  could  not,  and 
I  was  in  hopes,  by  publicly  calling  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  I  ventured  to  do  at  the  Ratcliffe  Observa- 
tory, Oxford,  I  might  induce  experimental  chemists  to 
turn  their  attention  that  way.  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  even  if  free  nitrogen  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
plants  direct  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live,  that  still  the  value  of  ammonia,  and  other 
nitrogenous  compounds  as  manures,  does  not  consist 
merely  or  principally  in  supplying  the  plant  with  the 
requisite  nitrogen.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  all 
growing  plants  is  so  small,  and  the  percentage  in  the 
air  so  great,  that  it  seems  contrary  to  the  general 
economy  of  Nature  and  the  usual  order  of  Providence 
to  surround  plants  with  what  is  of  vital  importance  to 
their  existence,  and  yet  deny  them  the  power  of  ob- 
taining what  they  require  from  it.  It  would  be  like 
putting  an  aquatic  plant  in  water,  yet  denying  it  the  power 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  from  it.  The  most  important 
nitrogenous  manure  is  ammonia,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  part  ammonia  may  fulfil  as  a  physical  and 
chemical  agent  in  the  sap,  enabling  the  plant  to  elabo- 
rate from  the  sap  (the  life  blood  of  the  plant)  those 
various  solid  constituents  that  lielp  to  build  up  and 
form  the  plant ;  and  undoubtedly  ammonia  is  a  great 
solvent  of  the  various  forms  of  carbonaceous  matter  to 
be  found  in  all    soils,   especially  those  of   a   peaty 
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nature,  several  of  which  are  of  themselves  insoluble 
in  water.  Because  plants  are  enabled  to  absorb  carbon 
from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  can  obtain  all  the  carbon  they  require  from 
this  source  ;  but  as  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  most 
plants  is  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  in  the  air  there  is 
only  about  two  parts  in  10,000  of  carbonic  acid,  this 
is  assuming  too  much.  May  not  ammonia,  therefore, 
play  the  same  part  in  the  economy  of  plant  life,  as  the 
gastric  juice,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  other  similar  che- 
mical compounds  do  in  the  human  system,  which 
enable  us  to  assimilate  and  digest  the  food  which  we 
take?  Moreover,  both  in  plant  life  and  animal  life  all 
nitrogenous  compounds  are  more  easily  decomposed 
and  digested,  or  assimilated,  than  those  which  do  not 
contain  N,  and  it  is  only  while  the  power  of  vital  force 
is  in  operation  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  the 
human  body  are  capable  of  existing  without  decompo- 
sition. Chemical  analysis  (both  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative) is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  reliable :  for  instance, 
gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  are  each  by  quantitative  analysis 
the  same,  the  formula  for  all  these  being  C".  H™.  0=°, 
and  yet  any  child  would  distinguish  one  from  another. 
In  seeds,  as  of  Wheat,  for  instance,  a  particular  chemi- 
cal substance  called  diastase  is  capable  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar.  This  is  what  takes  place  in 
sprouting  Barley  for  malting  purposes  ;  diastase  is 
capable  of  changing  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble 
sugar.  May  not  nitrogenous  compounds  pi; 
important  part  of  this  sort  in  the  sap  of 
changing  insoluble  to  soluble,  and  assisting 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis  from  cell  to  cell  in  vegetable 
substances?  I  know  all  this  is  matte 
jecture,  but  there  are  more  elements  of  truth  in  it  than 
there  is  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  man  is  merely 
development  by  natural  selection  from  an  ascidiai 
wlien  in  the  whole  course  of  historical  and  geological 
records  there  is  no  proof  of  any  one  species  having 
changed  into  another,  and  though  there  have  been 
many  different  types  in  the  same  species,  as  is  the  case 
in  dogs  and  horses,  pigeons,  &c.,  yet  in  every  case 
these  different  types  have  been  fixed  by  human  agency, 
not  by  natural  selection  only.  This,  how 
digression.  I  cannot  resist  quoting  an  extract  from 
Professor  Johnston's  "  Agricultural  Chemistry 

"If  pure  oil,  which  contains  no  nitrogen  at  all,  will  yet 
produce  an  enriching  manure  by  mere  mixture  with  the 
soil,  or  will  increase  greatly  the  effect  of  bones 
obviously  seek  for  some  other  principle  upon 
account  for  the  effect  of  manures  besides,  (  ' 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain, 
impure  or  refuse  whale  oil,  when  used  for  composts,  may 
contain  some  nitrogen,  but  when  pure  oil  is  used,  such 
can  scarcely  be  the  case  to  any  great  extent. 

■ '  While,  then,  we  put  so  much  faith  in  theory  as 
believe  that  substances  which  contain  much  nitrogen 
very  likely  to  prove  valuable  manures,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
principle  as  to  believe  either  that  the  relative  effects  ' 
manures  upon  our  crops  may  be  always  estimated  by  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain,  or  that  a  substance 
may  not  increase  largely  the  produce  of  our  fields  in  which 
no  nitrogen  is  present  at  all.  Indeed  the  effects  of  saline 
substances  alone  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  how  t 
to  Nature  this  latter  opinion  would  be. " 
C.  P.  Peach.  [Our  correspondent  seems  to  have 
looked  the  experiment  of  Boussingault.  Eds.] 


38°.2  Cent. -100°.; 
=  102°.  92  F. 
These  readings 


F.  ;  and  on  the  19th,  39°.4  Cent. 
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were  taken  from  a  mercurial  ther- 
the  shade  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  but  the  fixed  ther- 
a  north  aspect  and  protected  legistered 
on  July  19,  43°  Cent.  =  io9''.4  F.  This  day  was  most 
trying  for  human  beings  as  for  plants.  The  leaves  of 
the  Vines  were  rusted  as  if  scorched  by  a  furnace. 
Many  of  the  stocks  were  killed,  and  at  least  a  third  of 
the  Grapes  destroyed  by  desiccation.  The  Figs 
altered  their  appearance,  and  their  leaves  were  strewn 
on  the  ground  as  in  November.  The  Ohve  crop,  which 
up  to  that  time  was  very  promising,  is  much  injured  by 
this  sudden  Sahara-like  temperature.  Herbaceous 
plants  left  unwatered  were  roasted  like  a  slice  of  bread 
on  a  gridiron. 

In  spite  of  these  meteorological  excesses,  I  have 
some  interesting  plants  doing  well.  Among  them 
the  Solanum  quitoense,  which  has  edible  fruits,  and 
of  which  I  received  seeds  from  Mr.  Daniel  Han- 
bury  ;  also  a  very  curious  grass  from  Guatemala, 
perhaps  an  undescribed  species,  but  in  any  case 
one  very  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  its  growth. 
If  I  succeed  in  making  it  flower  and  perfect  seed 
here,  it  will  probably  prove  a  forage  plant  of  first-rate 
importance.  I  received  it  from  M.  Durieu,  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  supposes  it  allied  to  Maize  and  to  the  Job's 
Tears,  Coix — intermediate  between  the  two.  I  have 
been  less  successful  with  the  Voandzeia  subterranea  of 
Madagascar,  which  flowers  with  me  in  the  open  ground, 
but  perishes  immediately  after,  except  in  the  case  of 
one  plant,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  by 
watering  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  from  which  I 
infer  that  it  is  a  semi-aquatic  plant.  If  any  correspond- 
ent of  the  Gardener^  Chronicle  can  give  me  any 
information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Voandzeia  grows  in  its  native  country,  I  shall  be  much 
indebted  to  him.   Charles  Naudi7i. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

CoULLioURE,  Pyrenees  Orientales.— The  year 
1S71  will  be  noted  in  meteorological  records  for  its 
irregularities  and  its  excesses,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
this  we  have  not  been  free  from  those  returns  to  winter 
temperature  which  have  done  you  in  the  north  so 
much  harm  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  month  of  May  was  quite  a  summer  month  with 
us  ;  its  mean  temperature  was  i6°.68  Cent.  =  62°. 02 
Fahr.  On  June  3,  however,  we  experienced  a  strong 
gale  from  the  north,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and 
was  both  very  cold  and  very  dry.  In  the  night  of 
June  3 — 4,  the  thermometer  went  down  as  low  as 
6°.4  =  43''.52  Fahr.,  an  unparalleled  thing  at  such  a 
time  in  this  locality.  If  it  had  been  simply  cold 
as  a  result  of  radiation,  no  harm  would  have 
been  done  to  the  plants  subjected  to  its  influence, 
but  being  cold  by  convection  and  the  accompanying 
wind  violent  and  of  long  duration,  the  mischief  done  in 
gardens  was  great.  I  had  a  fine  collection  of  Cucur- 
bitaccK,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  me  from  the 
Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
a  request  that  I  should  examine  them  carefully  and 
report  on  them.  Up  to  June  3  these  plants  were  in 
good  condition,  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should  obtain 
some  valuable  results  ;  but  the  great  and  sudden  lower- 
ing of  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  north  wind, 
killed  them  nearly  all,  and  that  suddenly.  I  call 
attention  to  this  because  many  horticulturists  and 
meteorologists  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cold 
of  convection  is  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  the 
same  degree  of  cold  produced  by  radiation  in  a  still 
atmosphere. 

Six  weeks  later  we  were  witnesses  of  facts  not  less 
remarkable  and  unusual,  but  of  exactly  an  opposite 
nature — an  excessive  degree  of  heat— excessive  even 
here.  Like  the  cold  in  the  early  part  of  June  it 
occtirred  suddenly.  On  July  15  the  thermometer 
indicated  35°.  7  Cent.  =  96°.  26  F.  ;  on  the  16th,  34°.4  = 
93°- 92  F.  ;  on  the  17th,  37°  =  98°.  60  F.  ;  on  the  i8th. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  August  16.— W.  Marshall, 
Esq. ,  in  the  chair.  At  the  general  meeting,  which  was  ol 
very  short  duration,  the  chairman  of  the  Fnht  Committee, 
when  announcing  the  awards  made  by  that  body,  stated 
that  it  had  that  day,  and  for  the  first  time,  had  one  of  its 
First-class  Certificates  returned,  under  the  following 
cumstances.  At  a  meeting,  held  on  August  17  last  year,  this 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Chilwell  N 
series,  near  Nottingham,  for  a  seedling  While  Grape  of 
great  promise,  named  Chilwell  White.  Later  on  in  the 
year  Mr.  Pearson  suspected,  from  the  appearance  of 
or  two  berries,  that  the  Grape  would  not  keep,  nevertheless 
he  propagated  the  variety  to  a  considerable  e 
year,  however,  the  fault  has  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  cannot  conscientiously  send  it  out,  and  has  therefore 
decided  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  stock  on  his  hands, 
and  to  return  the  award  made  to  him.  It  appears  that 
the  variety  in  question  has  a  large  receptacle,  which  is 
generally  assumed  to  indicate  good  keeping  qualities  ;  but 
in  this  instance  its  tendency  to  separate  is  so  great,  that 
Mr.  Pearson  (to  his  honoiu:  be  it  saidj,  instead  of  causing 
much   disappointment,    has  determined    to    destroy  the 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  brought  before  the 
Floral  Committee,  first  stating,  with  reference  to  a  flower 
of  Anthurium  omatum,  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Saunders,  that  it  had  a  most  delicious  scent,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  contrast  between 
its  nch  green  foliage,  white  spathe,  and  delicate  pink 
spadix.  He  had  also  received  from  the  same  gentle- 
man a  Gesneraceous  plant,  which  he  believed  to  be 
Drymonia  bicolor,  and  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register  "  (vol.  xxiv.,  plate  4).  Mr.  Saunders 
exhibited  it  under  the  name  of  D.  cristata  ;  but  of  this 
species  there  is  a  figiue  in  "  Paxton's  Flower  Garden," 
and  the  description  states  that  the  plant  is  downy, 
whereas  in   this  case  it   is  glabrous.     Alluding  then  to 
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far  back  as  1823  (vol.  xlix.,  tab.  2283), 
under  the  name  of  Trifolium  coeruleum  [now  Meli- 
lotus  coerulea],  and  it  was  known  in  Switzerland 
many  years  before  —  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his  "  Pinax," 
mentioning  the  use  of  this  plant  made  by  the  Swiss 
for  flavouring  chapziger  cheese.  The  whole  plant, 
but  more  especially  the  flower  head,  possesses  a 
powerful  scent  of  Fenugreek,  an  odour  grateful  to  many, 
but  to  others  extremely  disagreeable.  Previous  to  the 
date  mentioned  it  was  grown  m  most  gardens  in  Europe 
for  the  sake  of  its  scent,  and  was  frequently  laid  in  ward- 
robes to  drive  away  moths.  In  Mr.  Berkeley's  opinion  it 
would  prove  beneficial  to  fattening  beasts,  but  not  to  cows, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  flavour  which  it  might  impart 
to  the  milk.  Reference  was  then  made  to  a  trial  of 
Onions,  which  will  be  found  more  fully  described  at 
p.  1064,  the  speaker  remarkmg  that  a  small  Fungus, 
near  to  Peronospora  destructor,  nearly  destroyed  his  crop, 
through  killing  the  foliage. 

Floral  Committee.  — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair. 
From  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith,  came  6  very  interesting  new 
Agaves,  to  two  of  which,  named  Simsii  and  imbricata. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded.  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to 
W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  sent  a  cut  specimen  of  Anthu- 
rium omatum,  a  new  species  from  Santa  Martha,  having 
bright  green  cordate  leaves,  a  white  spathe  and  delicate 
pink  spadix  ;  a  decided  acquisition,  which  also  com- 
manded the  highest  honours  that  could  be  conferred. 
Mr.  Green  also  exhibited  a  very  fine  new  Dracaena,  near 
to  D.  fr.agrans,   received  from  South  Africa,  and  fiower- 


ng  examples  of  Eucomis  clavata,  and  Griffinia 
ntermedia.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  two  nicely  flowered 
ipecimens  of  Erica  Turnbullii,  the  merit  of  which  consists 
n  its  free  growing  habit,  as  compared  with  others  of  the 
high-coloured  sorts  ;  and  from  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Ham- 
e  cut  flowers  of  an  inferior  pink  Epi- 
phyllum.  Mr.  Wilson,  gr.  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield, 
flowering  plant  of  LaeUa  elegans  var.  Marshallii, 
remarkable  for  the  distinct  form  of  its  richly-coloured  hp 
plant  which  ought  to  have  been  certificated  ;  the  Rev. 
Lord  Hawke,  Willingham,  Gainsborough,  had  a  stand 
of  fine  new  seedhng  and  other  Hollyhocks  ;  and  from 
Wills  came  a  nicely  grown  specimen  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  show  of  Gladioli,  the  principal  featureof  the  meeting, 
as  an  unusually  good  one,  the  spikes  being  generally  very 
fine,  and  exceedingly  bright  in  colour.  The  first  class  was  an 
open  one  for  24  cut  spikes,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  the 
President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  were  ist  with  a  splendid  stand, 
consisting  of  the  best  of  the  older  kinds,  and  several 
splendid  new  seedlings,  the  following  of  which  were  after- 
wards selected  for  First-class  Certificates  :— Araximenes, 
vermilion-scarlet,  crimson-feathered,  petals  very  broad 
and  stiff ;  Yellow  King,  the  gem  of  the  exhibition,  pale 
yellow,  flamed  with  crimson,  petals  very  broad  and  flat, 
forming  a  large,  broad  and  compact  spike  ;  Astrea, 
bright  scarlet,  feathered  with  crimson,  the  spike  fine 
but  narrow  ;  Lady  Bridport,  a  shaded  pink,  feathered 
with  crimson,  and  very  fine  petals  ;  Lord  Brid- 
port, rosy  pink,  deep  crimson -feathered,  a  fine 
spike  :  Archelaus,  white,  feathered  and  flamed 
with  crimson  ;  and  Phidias,  claret-crimson  shaded 
with  white,  a  very  attractive  flower.  Mr.  Doug- 
las, gr.  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  was  a  very  close 
2d,  with  good  spikes  of  Meyerbeer,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Empress  Eugenie,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
several  promising  seedlings.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  War- 
minster, was  3d,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  had  an 
e.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  12  Mr.  Douglas 
ry  easily  with  a  stand  of  flowers  equal  to 
any  in  the  show.  This  also  included  some  remarkably 
fine  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  as  Francis  Whit- 
bourne, white,  beautifully  flamed  with  rich  crimson,  form- 
ing a  close,  neat  spike  ;  Mrs.  Francis  Whitbourne,  flowers 
larger  and  of  a  more  pure  white  than  the  former,  feathered 
purpUsh  crimson,  petals  broad,  and  a  fine  spike  ;  and 
William  Eariey,  faint  yellow,  flamed  with  a  reddish  pink  ; 
and  one  of  M.  Souchefs  new  sorts,  named  Talisman,  clear 
deep  rose,  with  broad  stiff  petals,  and  a  fine  spike.  These 
also  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Welch,  gr.  to  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont  Park,  Taunton, 
was  2d,  with  nice  spikes  of  Lord  Granville,  Sir  William 
"■     '     "     •  "  -   ■  the 

exhibitor  came  in  2d  in  the  class  for  6,  Mr.  Douglas  again 
being  ist  with  Orphee,  Madame  Desportes,  and  four  fine 
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Vernet,  Plutarch,  Norma,  Madame  Desportes,  Meyerbeer, 
Eugene  Scribe,  Pioneer,  Le  Mauve,  Alhambra,  Celeste, 
and  HeracUtus,  were  especially  fine.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  also  exhi- 
bited a  large  coUection  of  seedUngs  and  named 
varieties.  For  the  best  6  Hollyhocks,  cut  spikes, 
the  ist  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Chater,  Saffron 
Walden,  who  had  excellent  specimens  of  Bullion, 
Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Marion,  Fair  Ellen,  Majestic,  Fasci- 
nation, &c.  Mr.  Chater  was  also  ist  for  24  cut  blooms, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  2d  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  3d. 
In  the  first  named  collection,  Fred.  Chater,  Splendidus, 
Prince  Albert.  Leviathan,  Joy.  Eclipse,  In\-incible,  and 
Enchantress  were  very  fine.  For  12  cut  spikes  of  Phloxes, 
distinct,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  were  ist,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  2d.  Some  very  nice  flowers  were 
shown,  but  they  flagged  soon,  and  did  not  look  nearly  so 
bright  and  attract;- -e  as  when  put  up  in  pots.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  a  singie  dish  of  Apricots,  and  these  were 
awarded  ist  to  Mr.  G.  Craddock,  gr.  to  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  ComptonVemey,  Warwick,  and2dtoMr.  Smith, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  Exton  Park,  Rutland, 
both  competing  with  Moor  Park.  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee, 
Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  cut 
branches  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including 
146  species  and  varieties.  Amongst  the  variegated  forms 
the  most  noticeable  were  Acer  campestre  variegatum, 
Castanea  vesca  albo-marginata,  Comusjsanguinea  elegant- 
issima,  Fraxinus  aucubxfolia,  TiUa  argentea,  Quercus 
purpurea.  Fagus  purpurea  major,  and  Platanus  elegantissi- 
mus.  Other  kinds,  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  or 
boldness  of  their  foliage,  were  AInus  cordata,  bearing 
small  cone-like  fruit ;  Catalpa  Ksempferi,  Gleditschia 
Bugoti  pendula,  new ;  Moras  hispanica,  new ;  Pyrus 
Aucuparia  sibirica  nana,  bearing  pretty  scarlet  frait ; 
Robinia  hispida,  Fraxraus  Juglandifolia,  Robinia  pen- 
dula, Betula  laciniata  pendula,  &c. 

FruitCommittee.— G.F.Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  On  this  occasion  Special  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  for  a  beautiful  dish  of  Barring- 
ton  Peaches,  along  with  which  also  came  examples  of  a 
seedling  Nectarine,  raised  at  Welbeck,  from  Violette 
native,  which  becomes  of  a  peculiar  black  colour  when 
ripe,  and  a  nice  dish  of  St.  Ambrose  .'\pricot  ;  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  gr.  to  T.  Chamberiayne,  Esq.,  Cranbury  Park. 
Winchester,  for  two  fine  and  well-ripened  Queen  Pines  ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  for 
capital  examples  of  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Washington  Plums.  Dislies  of  Apricots  were  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  W.  E.  P.  Shiriey,  Esq.. 
Lower  Eatington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Mr.  Rutland, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  which,  like 
most  other  Apricots  this  season,  were  much  wanting  in 
flavour.  Mr.  T.  Thornton,  Heatherside  Nursery,  Bag- 
shot,  sent  fine  specimens  of  the  Heatherside  Rival 
Cucumber,  a  neat  smooth  variety,  which,  if  a  good  one 
for  winter  use,  the  Committee  thought  would  be  accept- 
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able,  and  to  that  end  they  requested  that  it  should  be  sent 
again  in  January  next.  Mr.  Meaks,  gr.  to  R.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Petersham,  again  sent  specimens  of  Ingram's 
Scarlet  Gem  Melon,  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  and  very  poor 
in  flavour.  Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts,  gr.  to  Lady  Derby, 
Holwood,  Kent,  sent  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  cut  from 
Vines  over  100  years  old,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  in  a 
viery  bad  state,  but  are  now  recovering  well,  as  the  size 
both  of  bunch  and  berry  fully  testified.  Mr.  Pearson, 
Chilwell,  exhibited  a  nicely  finished  bunch  of  his  new 
Grape,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  highly  flavoured    ' *-=- 


Morocco,  distinct  in  character,  good  setters,  producing 
large  berries,  and  showing  no  si^ns  of  cracking ;  and  a  seed- 
ling variety  from  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  which  pro- 
duces a  close  very  compact  bunch,  and  fine  berries.  Some- 
of  these  were  considered  very  promising,  but  unfortunately 
all  were  unripe,  so  that  a  correct  opinion  of  their  merits 
could  not  be  formed.  Mr.  Earley  also  sent  a  small 
berried  seedling  Black  Grape,  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  m 
flavour.  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  Milford,  near  Godalmmg. 
sent  a  Cucumber  plant  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  the  stem  of 
which  was  broadly  fasciated,  which  seems  to  produce  fer- 
tility, as  the  plant  bore  15  fruit,  all  about  the  same  age. 
Mr.  Gardiner  sent  branches  of  Apple  trees,  to  show  the 
heavy  crop  they  are  bearing:  and  Mr.  Foote,  gr.  to  Sir  A. 
H.  Elton,  Bart.,  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset,  sent  some 
fine  Morello  Cherries. 


Royal  Botanic  :  August  10.— The  32d  anniversary 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  gardens.  Regent's 
Park  ;  Mr.  B.  Attwood  in  the  chair.  His  Serene  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Teck  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr. 
■W.  M.  Coulthurst,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Brewer,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  W.  F.  Low,  were  elected  new  members  of  Council. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Sowerby,  read  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Council  and  auditors,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather  during  the 
season,  the  total  receipts  had  exceeded  the  total  of  last 
year.  This  increase  was  in  consequence  of  the  large  sum 
received  on  account  of  subscriptions.  The  total  receipts 
from  all  sources,  including  the  special  subscription  for  the 
new  conservatory  building,  was  ^8373  i8j.  6i/.,  and  the 
expenditure,  including  liabilities,  to  ^^8720  los.  ^d.  This 
expenditure  included  above  ,,f  2000,  the  cost  of  building 
a  new  wing  to  the  conservatory,  building  stores  and  potting 
sheds,  laying  on  water,  and  other  permanent  works 
completed  during  the  year.  A  large  number  (116)  of  new 
Fellows  had  joined  the  Society  during  the  year,  and  the 
ordinary  subscriptions  had  been  /3823  is.,  a  sum  which 
has  only  been  reached  six  times  during  the  32  years  of  the 
Society's  existence.  The  facts,  however,  of  most  interest 
to  the  public  mentioned  in  the  reports  related  to  the  valu- 
able facilities  gratuitously  afforded  to  students  for  the 
study  of  plants  in  connection  with  medicine,  the  arts,  and 
manufactures.  231  free  orders  of  admission  have  been 
granted,  and  22,541  cut  specimens  distributed,  against 
182  and  10,712  respectively  in  1870  ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  Society  are  constantly  affording  to  artists,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  others  valuable  information  in  answer 
to  queries  connected  with  their  various  pursuits,  and 
illustrating  the  same  by  reference  to  the  living  plants 
furnishing  the  raw  materials.  The  number  of  distinct 
species  of  plants  in  the  educational  garden  is  now  more 
than  3300,  of  which  above  500  are  of  medicinal  or  other 
.economic  value.  A  covered  way,  200  feet  long,  from  the 
public  road  to  the  conservatory,  is  in  course  of  being 
built,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
November  next,  thus  affording  access  to  the  conservatory 
in  all  weathers,  and  making  it  a  true  winter  garden. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  'Vice-Presidents,  and 
Council,  the  members  of  committees  and  other  officers. 
■and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman.      

Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  :  August  10  to  13.— This 
was  the  first  of  a  contemplated  series  of  flower  shows  to 
be  held  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow.  The  directors 
of  the  gardens,  assisted  by  the  curator,  Mr.  Bullen,  have 
prepared  a  special  exhibition  ground,  laid  out  in  agreeable 
undulations,  the  principal  groundwork  being  covered  with 
green  turf,  and  intersected  by  spacious  walks  for  prome- 
'nading.  This  arrangement  permitted  the  grouping  of 
the  plants  in  picturesque  style,  and  very  much  enhanced 
the  effect.  Every  one  entering  the  spacious  marquee 
thrown  over  this  exhibition  space  must  have  felt  thai 
something  of  the  kind  was  what  every  flower  show  com- 
mittee should  aim  at,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors 
and  for  the  right  and  proper  grouping  of  the  plants.  The 
day  was  brilliant. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  show  were  arranged 
in  the  marquee  above  alluded  to,  and  consisted  chiefly  ol 
three  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  which  occupied 
the  terraced  divisions  in  the  centre  ;  the  interior  margins 
being  filled  with  the  lesser  groups  representing  the  subsi- 
diary classes,  all  very  pleasingly  grouped.  The  ist  prize 
was  awarded  to  Provost  Russel,  Falkirk,  whose  gardener 
(Mr.  Sorley)  put  up  an  admirable  lot  of  plants  in  a  most 
artistic  manner.  His  plants  of  the  noble  Seaforthia 
elegans  and  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  the  elegant-looking 
Auslrahan  Drac.xnas,  towered  quite  up  to  the  canvas, 
■and  formed  excellent  contrasting  material  with  the  beau- 
tiful cut-leaved  Cupania  filicifolia,  a  grand  plant  for  orna- 
mental decoration,  and  the  New  Zealand  Coprosma  Baueri- 
ana  variegata.  which,  along  with  the  equally  hardy  varie- 
gated Aralia  of  Siehold,  and  even  the  golden-topped  Yews, 
show  their  adaptability  for  general  decorative  work. 
Confronting  these  was  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  Orchids, 
Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  than  which  nothing  in  colour  or 
substance  could  be  finer.  This,  and  the  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchid,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  associate  well  with 
Ferns,  among  which  there  is  no  better  species  for  hot- 
house culture  than  Adiantum  farleyense,  which  was  well 
shown  in  this  collection,  as  were  Yucca  quadricolor  and 
Cordyline  indivisa.  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne,  who  were 
placed  2d,  had  a  group  which  showed  good  cultivation. 
Prominent  were  the  tall  tree  forms  of  Areca  sapida,  a 
noble   Palm,    Cyathea  princeps,    and  Phmnicophorium 


sechellarum.  There  were  some  excellent  Crotons  and 
Dracaenas  in  this  collection,  one  or  two  Pitcher  Plants, 
some  well-grown  Todeas  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and  one  or 
two  half  specimens  of  Heaths,  particularly  of  Erica  Austi- 
niana  and  Mamockiana,  both  sorts  raised  from  seed  by 
the  indefatigable  gardener  at  Bothwell  Castle,  Mr.  Tum- 
buU.  Mr.  Coats,  of  Ferguslie,  gr.  to  Mr.  Dickson,  had  a 
lot  confined  in  less  space,  but  which  contained  some 
excellent  examples  of  horticultural  skill.  His  Aerides 
nobile  and  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  were  two  of  the 
finest  flowering  plants  in  the  show.  The  Heaths  in  this 
collection  were  also  good,  particularly  Massoni,  which  is 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  was  here  produced  in  fine  style. 
The  smaller  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  defi- 
cient in  quality.  Amongst  them,  however,  were  twelve 
Pelargonuims,  m  flower,  and  twelve  remarkable  for  their 
loliage,  which  were  magnificently  grown. 

The  Roses  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtonards, 
were  grand,  showing  how  well  the  Irish  climate  is  adapted 
10  the  growth  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  Dahlias  were 
good,  considering  the  season,  the  best  coming  from  ire- 
Fruit  was  really  a  very  good  exhibition.  The  collections 
from  Mr.  Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Eari  of  Strathmore, 
and  from  Mr.  Methven,  gr.  to  Colonel  Campbell,  of 
Blythswood,  were  excellent.  The  former  had  very  beauti- 
ful bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grape,  Muscat  ol 
Alexandria,  and  Black  Prince— all  first-rate  in  quality.  He 
had  also  Pine-apples,  Melons,  Peaches.  Nectarines, 
and  Figs,  and  smaller  fruits  of  the  ordinary  kinds, 
along  with  Bananas.  &c.  Mr.  Johnston  took  the  chief 
positions  in  the  single  classes  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Miles, 
gr.  to  Lord  Carnngton,  'Wycombe  Abbey,  showed 
magnificent  Pine-apples,  and  the  Peaches  and  Melons  were 
generally  good.  Mr.  M'Connachie,  Cameron  House, 
had  a  very  large  dish  of  various  Grapes,  put  up  in  fine 
order,  which  was  highly  commended.  Pansies  were  good, 
but  not  numerous.  Vegetables  did  not  form  a  large 
exhibition,  but  were  a  fair  representation  of  what  is  fit 
for  table  at  this  season. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  awards,  a  Special  Certificate 
was  given  to  Mr.  G.  White,  Ladyburn  Nursery,  for  a  dark 
self  seedling  Pansy ;  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Hilton,  Liverpool, 
was  commended  for  his  new  patent  grass-border  cutter, 
for  horticultural  purposes;  and  Mr.  A.  M'Lachlan, 
Greenock,  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  his  new 
patent  verge  cutter. 

The  directors  dined  with  the  judges  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  gardens.  Upon  the  whole,  the  first  exhibition  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  may  be 
pronounced  a  success — a  success  due  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  unwearied  energy  of  Mr.  Bullen,  the  curator. 


The  Horticulturist ;  or,  the  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Forcing  Garden.  By 
J.  C.  Loudon.  Edited  and  revised  by  'William 
Robinson.  Warne  &  Co.,  8vo,  pp.  707. 
This  is  an  admirable  book  on  practical  gardening,  and 
the  publishers  have  done  well  in  reissuing  it  and  in 
entrusting  its  editorship  to  Mr.  Robinson.  We  may 
congratulate  the  editor  on  the  success  of  his  task,  and 
on  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  obtained  and  duly 
acknowledged  from  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Mr.  Barnes,  late 
of  Bicton,  and  other  practitioners.  If  now,  after  this 
general  commendation,  we  proceed  to  point  out  sundry 
minor  defects  or  points  in  which  the  work  has  not  quite 
been  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  by  no  means  intend  to  disparage  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  We  open  it  by 
chance  at  p.  461,  and  find  a  brief,  and,  we  must  say, 
insufficient  account  of  the  new  'Vine  disease.  There  is 
no  clue  given  as  to  the  date  when  the  disease  in  question 
was  first  observed  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  appears  from 
anything  in  the  present  volume,  the  disease  might 
have  been  new  in  Loudon's  time.  There  is  not 
a  word  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  insect  was 
first  described  scientifically  in  our  columns  by  Prof 
Westwood  months  before  the  French  commission  began 
iheir  investigations.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
"M.  J.  B."  had  also,  unless  we  mistake  not,  dis- 
covered the  identityof  the  insect  on  the  roots  with  that  on 
the  leaf  before  MM.  Planchon  and  Lichtenstein  began 
their  observations.  In  fact,  nothingis  said  asto  the  insects 
attacking  the  leaves  at  all ;  and  lastly,  we  fear  that  the 
statement  that  the  pest  "is  said  to  exist  in  one  or  two 
vineries,"  by  no  means  conveys  an  accurate  notion  of 
how  widely  spread  the  disease  really  is.  In  so  saying 
we  do  not  wish  to  raise  an  unnecessary  alarm  ;  we 
merely  state  that  it  is  much  more  prevalent  than  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  would  lead  the  reader  to  infer, 
basing  our  own  statement  on  the  number  of  speci- 
mens forw.arded  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
luring  the  last  year  or  18  months.  Speaking  generally, 
however,   the  editor   has   kept   well  abreast  with  the 


irogress  in  practK 


horn 


that  has  been  made 


the  book  was  first  written,  though  here  and  there 
t  is  very  doubtful  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  whether  it 
s  author  or  editor  who  is  speaking,  while  in  other 
:ases  the  state  of  things  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
inachronism  evident.  Such  slips  on  the  part  of 
he  editor  are,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively 
ew,  and  do  not  impair  the  value  of  the  work. 


We  need  only  mention  the  issue  of  a  seventh 

edition  of  Thomson  on  the  Fm^  (Blackwoods).  Such  a 
fact  speaks  for  itself.  Of  all  classes  of  books,  those 
devoted  to  practical  gardening  seem  to  he  the  most 
successful.  Edition  after  edition  is  published  with  a 
rapidity  that  only  a  successful   novel   can    rival,  and 


keeping  pace  with  these  unceasing  re-issues  is  the 
launching  of  new  candidates  for  popular  applause. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  commend  to  the  notice 

of  the  aspiring  young  gardener  or  bailiff  a  knowledge 
of  mensuration,  a  subject  they  will  find  of  use  to  them 
nearly  every  day  of  their  lives  ;  but  we  may  be  doing 
them  a  service  by  calling  attention  to  a  brief  and  unpre- 
tending but  clear  treatise  on  the  subject  lately  published, 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  under  the  title  of  Explanatory, 
Mensuration,  by  the  Rev,  Alfred  Hiley. 


Florists'  Flo'wers. 

There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that,  by  the  accident 
of  non-use,  many  good  plants  are  falling  away  into  the 
cold  shade  of  neglect,— plants  that  deserve  to  be  much 
more  kindly  regarded.  One  of  these  is  the  Phlox 
Druivimondii.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  difficult  of 
demonstration.  It  is  not  from  any  fault  of  the  plants 
themselves,  but  simply  because  fashions  change  ia 
matters  of  gardening  as  they  do  in  many  other  things  ; 
and  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  fashion  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human 
existence.  Thus  when  glaring  red  Pelargoniums  came 
to  be  the  prevailing  feature  in  flower  gardening,  there 
was  a  general  outbreak  ol  a  floral  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
Phlox  Drummondii  had  to  give  way  to  the  new  style, 
quite  apart,  however,  from  any  relative  value  of  the 
two,  but  simply  because  Pelargoniums  were  the  correct 
thing.  Strange,  that  to  be  fashionably  correct  should 
very  often  imply  much  moral  and  social  confusion  and 
contradiction.     But  it  is  so. 

My  next-door  neighbour  has  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  I  a  line  of  Phlox  Drummondii  along  a  narrow, 
sunny  border.  He  vows  he  will  next  season  discard 
the  former,  and  go  in  for  Phlox  Drummondii.  The 
neighbours,  having  floral  tastes,  pass  by  his  Pelargo- 
niums with  a  mere  glance,  but  pause  before  my  line  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  and  wonder  what  they  are.  And 
well  enough  they  might  ;  for  the  sake  of  their  pretty 
pleasant  flowers  be  it  stated,  they  are  not  grown  so 
extensively  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  met  with  a 
capital  bed  of  several  varieties  of  this  charming  annual 
Phlox  in  an  old-fashioned  flower  garden  a  few  days 
since,  and  the  various  colours  mingled  together  ranged 
from  white  with  a  slightly  coloured  centre  to  a  rich 
shaled  blood-crimson  ;  and  it  struck  me  it  was  a  happy 
thought  that  suggested  to  the  gardener  the  planting 
among  the  Phloxes  of  some  of  the  yellow  Calliopsis 
Drummondii,  which  being  of  a  somewhat  spreading 
growth,  did  not  get  above  the  Phloxes,  and  supplied  a 
colour  in  which  they  were  most  deficient. 

Since  the  lilac-purple  Phlox  Drummondii  was  intro- 
duced from  Texas,  nearly  40  years  ago,  a  number  of 
garden  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  of  all  shades 
of  colour,  and  any  one  of  these,  even  though  the  seed 
may  be  selected  and  saved  with  the  greatest  care,  will 
be  certain  to  show  considerable  variation  in  the 
seedlings.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  noted  for  their 
extreme  richness  of  colour,  others  for  their  soft  and 
delicate  tints,  and  all  for  their  profusion  of  bloom,  as 
well  as  for  the  long  time  they  continue  in  flower. 

Some  years  ago  nurserymen  used  to  grow  a  batch  of 
the  finest  and  most  distinct  varieties  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii, the  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  The  pretty 
striped  form,  Radowitzii,  can  still  be  found  in  cata- 
logues, and  it  not  only  makes  a  charming  bedding 
plant,  but  is  also  very  useful  for  pot  culture,  and  if 
kept  during  the  winter,  and  allowed  to  get  a  little  pot- 
bound,  will  flower  very  freely  in  the  spring.  A  few 
years  ago  a  fine  and  distinct  striped  variety  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son.  Of 
varieties  I  have  tried  this  season  I  can  commend  Car- 
dinal, deep  bright  crimson,  with  a  slight  dark  centre ; 
General  Grant,  shaded  purplish  crimson,  dark  centre  ; 
and  Rose  d' Amour,  pale  pinkish  rose,  with  shaded 
crimson  centre.  Each  of  these  have  produced  types 
somewhat  distinct  in  character,  some  of  darker  and 
some  of  lighter  shades,  some  of  the  same  hue,  with 
differences  in  the  density  and  quantity  of  the  central 
shading  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  rose-coloured  variety 
several  have  a  distinct  white  ring  round  the  eye.  Even 
more  marked  are  the  differences  in  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  flower.s,  some  have  large,  flat,  stout,  and 
finely  rounded  flowers  ;  others  are  small,  rough,  thin, 
and  star-shaped.  Some  of  the  forms  of  Cardinal  are  of 
a  shining  black-crimson  hue.  Other  good  varieties 
are  Alba,  Empress  Eugenie,  crimson  and  white  ;  Heyit- 
holdii,  s  riped  ;  Marmorata,  marbled  ;  Oculata  alba, 
white  and  crimson  ;  and  'Victoria  Regina,  purple. 

A  packet  of  mixed  seed  gives  a  capital  variation  for 
placing  in  a  bed  indiscriminately.     The  seed  should  1 


nild  he 


and  pricked  off 


into  other  pans  or  boxes,  about  2  inches  apart, 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  and  then  hardened  off 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  any  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air, 
where  some  covering  can  be  placed  over  them  during 
cold  nights,  till  the  weather  is  sufiiciently  warm  to 
admit  of  planting  out  in  beds  or  borders.  A  good 
rich,  light  soil,  of  some  depth,  is  the  one  that  suits 
this  Phlox  best  ;  the  leading  shoot  should  be  pinched 
back  to  induce  lateral  growth  ;  and  the  strongest  shoots 
so  made  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  A  dense 
bushy  growth  results,  and  then  is  secured  a  mass  of 
shoots,  the  main  of  which  put  forth  laterals  also.  This 
keeps  the  bed  dwarf,  and  at  the  same  time  well  filled  ; 
and  a  bed  thus  formed,  as  well  as  one  formed  of  'Ver- 
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benas,  in  which  the  different  colours  are  blended 
togther  similarly,  will  be  among  the  pleasantest  in  the 
flower  garden,  especially  if  edged  with  some  suitable 
foliaged  plant.  Ji.  D. 


THE    WEATHER. 

TEMPERATURE   OF  THE  AIR   AND  PALL  OP  RAIN  . 

DIFFERENT  STA  TIONS, 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  August  12,  1871. 

Temperature  of  the  Air- 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHBATH,  . 


Hy^ometrical  Deductior 
from  Glaisher's  Tables, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Air:  "The  British  Grenadiers." 

And  some  go  in  for  Shams, 
Some  roar  like  hungry  Lions, 

And  others  bleat  like  Lambs  ; 
But  there's  a  Beast  that  at  this  Feast 

Demands  a  special  glass. 
So  let  us  bray,  that  long  we  may 

Admire  the  British  Ass  ! 

With  a  tow,  row,  row,  &c.,  &c. 
On  England's  fragrant  Clover 

This  Beast  delights  to  browse. 


But 

To  Scotland's  broomy  knowes  ; 
For  there  he  finds  above  all  kinds 

The  Plant  that  doth  surpass. 


:  read  in  ancient  story 
»  a  great  Assyrian  swell 
■<  glory 


If  you  would  know  how  it  happened  s 

That  a  King  should  feed  on  grass. 
In  Section  D,  Department  B, 

He  had  joined  the  Briiish  Ass  1 
On  Grecian  senses  charming 

Fell  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  voices  more  alarming 

Salute  our  longer  ears. 
A  swell  profound  doth  now  propound 

How  life  did  come  to  pass. 
From  world  to  world  the  seeds  were  h 

Whence  sprung  the  British  Ass  ! 
In  our  wandering  through  Creation 

We  meet  these  burning  stones. 
That  bring  for  propagation 

The  germs  of  flesh  and  bones. 
And  is  It  not  a  thrilUng  thought 

That  a  huge  misguided  mass 
Will  come  some  day  to  sweep  away 

Our  dear  old  British  Ass  ! 
The  child  who  knows  his  father 

Has  aye  been  reckoned  wise. 
But  some  of  us  would  rather 

Be  saved  that  sweet  surprise, 
If  it  be  true  that  when  we  view 

A  comely  lad  or  lass. 
We  find  the  trace  of  the  monkey' 

In  the  gaze  of  the  British  Ass  ! 


face 


What  a  Spider  Did.— A  gentleman  once  boasted 
to  a  friend  that  he  could  introduce  to  him  an  engineer 
of  more  wonderful  skill  than  Robert  Stephenson.  In 
fulfilment  of  the  boast,  he  brought  out  a  glass  tumbler 
containing  a  little  scarlet  coloured  spider,  whose 
beauty,  with  its  bright  yellow  nest  on  a  sprig  of 
Laurustinus,  had  induced  a  young  lady  to  pluck  the 
sprig  from  the  bush  where  it  was  growing.  When 
brought  into  the  house,  it  was  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  secured  by  placing  a  glass  over  it.  In  a 
very  short  time  this  wonderful  little  engineer  contrived 
to  accomplish  the  herculean  task  or  raising  the  sprig  of 
Laurustinus,  a  weight  seveia!  hundred  times  greatei 
than  himself,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  attach 
ing  it  there  so  firmly  that  it  remained  suspended  for 
many  years  where  it  was  hung  by  the  spider. 


What 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

imable  aid  to  the  plant  grower. 


igatherer  of  the  fruits  of  our  hardier 
soil  and  climate,  is  the  gloriously  fine  weather  which 
is  experienced  whilst  I  wnte,  so  bounteously  fitted 
to  our  wants  by  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good.  We 
rarely  estimate  at  its  proper  value  the  really  beneficial 
influences  of  a  clear  run  of  unbroken  sunshine,  and  are 
apt  to  accept  with  a  somewhat  popular  enthusiasm 
some  of  its  most  striking  features,  only  as  being  worthy 
of  consideration  or  remark.  If  our  Camellias  swell 
their  bloom  buds  freely  upon  the  season's  young 
growth,  we  are  not  slow  to  attribute  it  to  a  fine  autumnal 
period.  Now,  were  it  possible  to  under-estimate  these 
facts,  I  would  fain  say,  that  fine  bright  sunny  weather 
at  this  period  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
grower  of  soft-wooded  plants,  and  such  other  kinds,  of 
whatever  dimension,  as  make  their  growth  later  in  the 
season  than  the  above.  Whether  we  take  late  growing 
Ericas,  Pimelias,  &c.,  or  simply  the  commoner  and 
even  more  succulent  Chrysanthemum,  this  view  is 
fully  borne  out.  I  have  recently  suggested  in  these 
pages  that  Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  pinched 
back  any  later  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  gua- 
rantee fair  bushy  specimen  plants,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  judicious  procedure  to  stop  them  at  all  after  July, 
if  the  production  of  fine  blooms  is  the  object 
in  view.  If  these  and  all  other  similar  habited 
plants  make  their  growth  too  late,  sufficient  time 
is  not  allowed  for  that  free  development  which 
a  given  quantity  of  light  affords.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  may  also  suggest  that  every  specimen 
plant  should  be  partially  turned  round,  so  that  all  sides 
may  reap  a  like  benefit  from  those  beneficial  influences. 
Besides  benefiting  the  plants  this  also  proves  beneficial 
to  the  roots,  more  particularly  if  they  are  placed  out-of- 
doors  in  fully  exposed  positions.  Here  during  very 
hot  days  the  roots  upon  the  sunny  sides  of  fully  exposed 
pots  certainly  cannot  be  as  happy  as  they  should  be. 
Doubtless  roots  are  formed,  destroyed,  and  lormed 
again  at  ruinous  expenditure  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  plant,  but  if  these  are  turned  round  occasionally 
time  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  to  collect 
food  and  re-establish  themselves  without  suffering 
much  harm.  The  cheerful  looking  Begonia  tuellonit 
B.  digsitielliana,  B.  Saundersii,  &c.,  will  now  in  many 
instances  be  showing  flower  freely,  and  if  itisnotdesirable 
to  have  them  in  bloom  at  their  best  a  month  hence 
(even  though  the  two  latter  are  perpetual  flowerers 
first  blossoms  are  always  the  best),  it  will  be  advisable 
to  pinch  off  all  flowers,  stop  the  shoots  when  necessary, 
and  induce  further  growth  for  a  period.  Oftentimes 
their  having  become  pot-bound  is  the  cause  of  their 
shomng  for  flower,  therefore  another  potting  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  Those  Cafe  Pelargoniums  which 
were  cut  back  a  few  weeks  ago,  if  they  have  commenced 
growing  again,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  old  pots  ; 
have  the  old  soil  carefully  removed  from  their  roots, 
and   be   repotted   in   as   small   pots  as  the  roots  can 


intended  for  ■ 
and  "setting.' 


be  forced  into  without  unnatural  crowding.  The 
little  soil  necessary  should  be  composed  of  the  best 
fibrous  yellow  loam  possible,  with  a  goodly  quantity 
of  silver  sand  and  decayed  leafmould.  Be  careful 
not  to  over-water  them  until  the  roots  have  fairly  made 
a  fresh  start,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  lijjhtly  damp 
the  young  shoots  over  occasionally.  Another  sowing 
of  Mignonette  should  now  be  made  in  pots,  for  winter 
flowering.  Use  good  loam,  and  press  it  firmly  into 
the  pots  upon  a  good,  though  not  too  abundant  amount 
of  crocking,  upon  which  the  seed  should  be  sown. 
Continue  to  pinch  back  Veronicas,  Salvias,  and  such 
subjects  as  Coronillas,  Genistas,  &c.,  which  grow  irre- 
gularly on  misplaced  shoots,  or  are  not  bushy  enough. 
In  stoves  proper,  the  Climbing  Plants  will  now  need 
more  than  usual  attention  to  keep  them  orderly,  and 
free  from  ripening  and  decayed  leaves.  The  purple- 
fruited  Passiflora  edulis,  carrying  a  crop,  will  be 
much  benefited  by  a  good  root-watering  of  whole- 
some liquid  manure.  So  also  will  Oranges,  Citrons, 
or  Limes,  which  are  now  starting  with  a  good  crop  of 
young  fruit,  be  materially  benefited  by  periodical  appli- 
cations of  a  like  stimulant.  Syringing  over-head 
cannot  be  too  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  evenings  of 
sunny  days,  in  connection  with  all  such  plants. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 

Maintain  a  good  mean  temperature  in  all  Pineries 
while  the  fine  sunny  weather  lasts,  and  so  make  up  by 
every  means  possible  for  the  dull  weather  of  the  past 
portion  ot  the  year.  To  this  end  80°  may  be  assumed 
as  a  mean  under  any  circumstances,  with  a  rise 
of  about  10°  more  by  external  influences  of  tempe- 
rature only.  Be  very  careful  not  to  over-water  at  the 
root  those  Pines  which  have  lately  been  shifted  on ;  as 
a  rule,  little  water  is  needed  for  the  first  week  or  two 
following  the  potting.  It  is  far  more  desirable  to  main- 
tain them  in  a  state  of  progressive  growth  by  super- 
ficial applications  with  the  syringe,  and  by  maintaining 
a  densely  humid  atmosphere.  Give  air  with  all  pos- 
sible freedom  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning 
and  half-past  3  or  4  r.  M.,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
the  structure.  When  the  house  is  closed  for  the  day 
give  copious  waterings  to  the  side  walls,  walks,  and  all 
internal  cool  surfaces,  syringing  the  Pines  freely  over- 
lipaH  nt  the  same  time  during  favourable  weather.  Be 
moisten  unnecessarily  those  Pine: 
nter  fruiting  which  are  now  in  flower 
Give  manure-water  freely  to  all  such 
blooming,  and  so  afford  the  plants  in- 
dividually all  the  aid  possible  at  the  time  when  they 
are  best  able  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  as  it  is  needless 
to  ply  them  with  stimulants  when  the  fruit  are  finally 
swelling  off.  Also  remove  robber  gills  and  suckers 
early  from  Pines  at  such  a  stage,  for  one  and  the  same 
reason.  Give  air  with  great  freedom  to  late  Grapes, 
which  now  in  a  majority  of  instances  will  be  beginning 
to  change  colour,  by  which  means  a  better-developed 
skin  will  be  formed,  and  the  berries  will  be  the  better 
able  to  withstand  the  penetrating  and  injurioiis 
influences  of  the  long  and  damp  winter  months.  Fig 
trees  from  which  late  crops  are  looked  for  should  now 
have  a  copious  root  watering,  and  if  in  greatly  confined 
or  poor  borders,  manure-water  will  prove  beneficial. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Young  trees  of  any  kind  of  wall  fruits  planted  during 
the  past  winter  will,  if  this  weather  continues,  and  they 
are  planted  at  a  proper  elevation,  require  root  water- 
ings. It  should  be  needless  to  add  how  very  beneficial 
occasional  syringings  will  be  to  them  during  such 
weather  as  this.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  be  it 
understood,  to  induce  them  to  continue  a  too  exuberant 
growth  by  this  aid.  If  the  growth  already  made  is 
maintained  in  perfect  health,  free  from  flagging,  so  that 
the  young  wood  becomes  well  developed,  to  stand 
through  the  winter  and  to  prepare  for  another  season's 
advance,  the  only  end  that  should  be  aimed  at  will  be 
attained.  To  encourage  a  too  robust  growth  to  the 
last  is  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  preparation  of  well 
ripened  wood.  The  young  shoots  upon  Pears  and 
Apples  of  the  current  season's  formation  should  now 
be  cut  back  to  within  about  three  leaves  of  their  base, 
except  where  extension  is  requisite,  when  the  stronger 
and  best-placed  growths  should  be  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  should  only  be  "  headed  back  "  a  few 
inches.  Persist  in  stopping  any  gross  breast-wood  that 
may  show  symptoms  of  pushing  upon  any  trees  not 
bearing  crops,  as  there  is  a  tendency  following  such  a 
season  for  trees  under  these  favourable  conditions  for 
growth  to  do  so  somewhat  freely,  and  that  often  at  the 
expense  of  those  points  or  shoots  which  may  more 
legitimately  claim  support.  Continue  to  tack  those 
shoots  of  outdoor  Vines  to  the  walls  where  an  extended 
area  has  to  be  occupied,  pinching  or  cutting  back  all 
laterals  requiring  removal. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Cutting  making  must  now  be  earnestly  entered  on  in 
connection  with  "  bedding  plants,"  selecting  those 
most  prized  first,  and  so  on  to  the  necessary  extent. 
Calceolarias  should  remain  another  month  yet  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the  stock  of  them ;  as 
to  strike  them  too  early  has  a  very  mjurious  tendency 
hereafter.  Pkododendrons,G\ie.-at  and  American .^za/foj, 
and  the  lovely  Kalmias,  which  bear  seed-vessels  tend- 
ing to  decrease  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  should  have 
the  latter  picked  off.     Th  '  " 


he  parterre  and 
beds  generally,   must  be  frequently  picked 
who  desire  to  blend  neatness  and  display  : 


:r  by  all 
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monious  whole,   in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
elevated  taste. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Should  the  dry  hot  weather  continue  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  all  seed-beds,  comprising  such 
things  as  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Endive,  Carrots,  Onions, 
&c  ,  sown  to  afford  successional  winter  and  early 
spring  supply.  If  we  wait  for  rain  it  is  but  just  to 
expect  that  a  gap  will  occur  in  our  supply  at  a 
critical  time,  and  when  no  afterthought  can  be  avail- 
able for  our  aid.  Immediately  a  good  shower  cornes 
proceed  with  transplanting  permanently  those  seedling 
plants  of  vegetables  of  similar  kinds  to  the  above  which 
are  sufficiently  large  so  to  do.  Especially  will  this  be 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  saladmg  referred  to,  as 
those  now  transplanted  are  likely  to  come  in  useful  to 
lift  for  placing  in  frames  or  pits  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  Water  Vegetable  Marrozi's  and  ridge 
Cucumbers  copiously  during  hot  dry  weather.  Celery 
will  also  need  very  frequent  attention  m  this  respect, 
as  it  is  now— when  the  lengthened  colder  nights  arrive, 
and  with  them  the  heavy  condensed  dews,  bathing 
vegetation  all  around  with  their  refreshing  moisture— 
that  Celery  begins  to  grow  apace.  At  such  a  period 
all  the  aid  we  can  afford  is  accepted,  and  applied  with 
a  zest  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Scorzonera 
seems  to  have  a  great  tendency  to  run  to  seed  th'- 
season,  therefore  the  flower-spikes  should  be  cut  out : 
once  just  above  the  originally  formed  strong  leaves  of 
each  plant.    IV.  E. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


as  a  stove  plant  in  Paxton  and  Don,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  you  in  showing  it  as  such  ;  Chamserops 
excelsa  is  similarly  catalogued.  The  others  are  cer- 
tainly greenhouse  plants. 
Vines:  A.  B.  Whillavd.  The  affection  under  which 
your  Vines  are  suffering  is  akin  to  shanking ;  caused 
partly  through  overcropping  and  alternate  changes  of 
dryness  and  excessive  wet  in  the  border. 


Received  :  C.  P.  P.— H.  W.  W.-E.  C.  C.  D. 
-D.  S.  G.-W.  B.  L,  (will,  thanks).-;.  G.  B.-J.  H.— J.  W. 
— G  N.— H.  M.— J.  R.  H.— D.— R.  B.  (anticipated).— T.  (,.  B. 
J.  F  _J.  p.— G.  H.— I.  D.— H.  D.  P.— I.  H.  (thanks). 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  18. 
We  have  again  to  report  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  oi 
home-grown  fruit,  but  the  importations  have  been  heavy, 
and  are  now  meeting  with  a  very  steady  demand.  Straw- 
berries are  over.  The  Potato  trade  is  quieter,  and  prices 
have  slightly  improved.  The  principal  flowers  in  the 
market  now  are.  Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Calceo- 
larias, Balsams,  Mignonette,  Dahlias,  &c. 


p   ARDENER    (Head).— Age   37,    "^^^^^^ 

'reference.— C.  M.,  Flora  Cottage,  Lion  Road,.Bexley,  Ken 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  14  years  in 
first.clas5  places  ;  can  be  highly  recommended.— J.  M.,  Mr.  Wm. 

King's,  Hifih  Street  Nurseries,  Lincoln. 

ARDENER  (Hf.ad).— Age  30,  married,  no  family; 

thoroughly    understands  the    profession    in    all    its   branches. 

— W.  C..  20,  iMay  Street,  Nonhend,  Fulham,  S.W.  ^ 


/•:j.ARDENER  (Head 

yjT  thoroughly' understands 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER    " 
experience     Ei 
references.-W.  W.,  i',  Le^^is  Terrace,  Chapel  P 

28,  Scotch,  married,  one 


t  (Head).— Age  39,   married;  23  years 

Eight  years  and  a  half  in  last  place.      Highest 
I   Lewis  Terrace,  Chapel  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  : 

■  ""  '  ''y  practical  Mai.,  _    „ 

mployer.— C.  M.,  Floral  Nursery,  1 


Froi- 


pla 


Camellias  :   Youn^  Journeyman.  It  is  ri 

to  place  Camellias  out  in  the  full  sun  after  they  have  set 
their  buds.  Vlien  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
stood  out-of-doors,  a  situation  shaded  at  least  from 
the  mid-day  sun  should  be  selected  for  them.  Azaleas 
require  less  shade. 

but 


w  plentifully  supplied  amongst 
Cripps'  hybrids.  Its  merit 
>n  profuseness  or  otherwise  of 


apparently  of  a  colour  n 
Mr.  Jackman's  and  M 
would  entirely  depend 

Foreign  Seeds  :  D.  asks  if  anything  can  be  put  amongst 
seeds  sent  from  foreign  countries  to  prevent  them  being 
riddled  by  insects,  as  thev  often  are.  Camphor  might 
be  tned  The  harbour  for  insects  afforded  by  close 
pack  ng  si  ould  be  a\  oided  and  the  seeds  hung  up  in 
canvas  bigs    n  a  well  ventilated  cabin 

Galls  ON  Elm      Cor    The  large  ^alls  on  ^  our  Elm  are 


Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  p.  doz. 
Carrots,  p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  do 
Celery,  red,  p.  bur 


Uranges,  p 
Pine-apple; 


Parsley,  p.  bunch  . 


Cucumbers,  each  . .  o  9  —  t 
French  Beans,  p.  lb.  o  6  —  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..02—0 
Horse  Radisli.p. bun.  3  o  to  s 

Potatos  (good  samples).  New  Round,  ds. 
y.  to  ^s.  per  cwt. 


Radishes.  round,;per 

Shallots,  per' llj.    !!  o  8- 

Spinach,  perbushel     26- 

Turnips,  p.  bunch.,  o  4- 

Kidneys, 


W^ 


H 


ra  lanuginosa   Hart  g 

"■  ■  if  Co  Catalpa  syringae- 
Clohe  alias  Go  ph.  Poly- 
ahas  ri  le  alas  Gosple. 
las  Clohe  Echium  ralgare. 
itum     the    tall    St.   John's 


]n  lo  a  (otl  tr  \  se   S   Fortune!) ; 

_j   1      k  k  own  as  Hemerocallis  cojrulea. 

—Ei  \erb    cum  Thapsus 

ODONTon  ossi  MS     P    O  triumphans  Marshallianum  is 

a  \  erj  fine    nd  d  stii  ct  \  ariety  grow  n  by  Mr  Marshall 

of  Enfield.     The  flower  sent  was  indeterminable.     We 

do  not  know  Oncidium  macranthum  Lambertyanum. 

Can  any  of  our  Orchid  friends  say  in  what  respects  it 

differs  from  O.  macranthum  '  '- 
Parsons' Mignonette  ;  p.\ 

correspondent  furnish  him  ' 

Peaches  ;  C.  P.     The  sampl 

tion,  but  they  were  amply 

respondent's  statement. 
Pelargoniums  :  Amateur.     Your  tricolor  sport,  equal 

to  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  much  more  vigorous  in  growth, 

certainly  worth  saving  and  testing,  if  your  descriptior 


W^ 


AcFes  inclusive.  Exlent 
vaton-,  and  two  Plant 
}Iands  kept.     Wage  3<«- 

duty,' for  which  5s.  weekl 
under   the   qualifications 


GARDENER    (Head),  to  any   Lady  or    Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  °f  ^^^jJ^^yJ^y^lJ'iJy/^^'^L^Vor  Stock^ 
^^"°"^refJ/JncS  ° W  *^^aracterTnd    ability.— A°."  b!,     *Posl    Office", 
dge,  near  Southampton. 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  one  child; 

Thoroughly   understands   Vines,   Pines. 

elons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 

1  Gardening.    Leaving  in  consequence  of  the  death 

Blaguere.—T.BOLCOMB.The  Lawn, Whitchurch* 


any   Lady  or    Gentleman 

)rough  practical  Gardener— Has 

1  Early  and   Late  Forcir 


54,  North  Street,  Edgware 

G"  "ARDENER    (H 
und 
R^c 


louse  Plants.  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardenine. 
inded.  Nine  years'  character.— W.  G.; 
Road,  London,  \iyi . 

Tad^    Working) 


Sod^cl^araS'r! 
S-'rII  28,  Charlotte  Street,  Old 


ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  32,    single.— 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working 
Mr   Cariton,  Aardener  to   the   Hon. 


Howard,  Ashtead 


man  in  five  of  the  principal 
3ck  if  required.  Character 
ngle-handed  place  accepted. 


GAKi^hNKH.  (Head,  c 
Married;  well  understands 
Grower.— W.  H.  P..  6.  Pleasant  Cot'tages,  Paragon  Road,  Hackney,  K. 


good  Single-handed). — 

ncs,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
good  Strawberry  and  I' 


GARDENER  (Head. 
married,  no   incumbrance  ;   ..«»  ..-^   " 
ence  in  good  establishments,  and  thoroughly  l.  _  _ 

sion  in  all  its  branches,,  also  Hof«;at^er  \Vork,  Glaring 
years'  good  character.- 


clo'n.  Mi'ddfe's 


0)  to  any 
ant  as  Ga 


"Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  Bood  a 
-dener.  Good  kno«ledee  of  the  protessic 
-A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Cobham,  Surrey. 


,  with  comfortable  iiouse  adjoin 


WANTED,  a  Practical  WORKING  FOREMAN 
(Single),  where  Vines  are  grown  extensively  both  in  Borders 
and  in  Pols VSale  ;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcmg, 
Thinning  Grapes,  and  Stopping  the  Shoots  of  Vines  :  also  must  under- 
stand, and  have  had  considerable  experience  of,  the  Value  and  Sale 
of  Plants  as  well  as  being  a  thorough  good  Propagator  of  Roses, 
Camellias,  Aialeas,  Heaths,  and  particularly  choice  Stove  and  general 
Plant  Stock  for  Sale  to  the  Trade.  To  live  on  the  premises  -Address 
in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages  required  and  references,  to  J. 
MEREDITH,  The^'ineyara,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


(FiRST-CLASS).— Age 
It,  having  had  good  pract 

^'lower's"  Fruits,  and  Esculents,  with  the  General  Mi 
Garden  Establishment  of  any  extent.  The  Advertise 
steady,  energetic,  and  not  afraid  of  work.  Gooi 
THE  GARDENER,  Prospect  House,  Fairfield,  Liven 


r\  ARDENER.- 

Seedsman,  Ashby'Ro. 


-™Sfr.' 


three  are  kept, 

^NER  —A  steady,  active  young  Man.    Gooa 
T  Maiden  Road,  Havei 


;rsis,' 


aterested 


Prolification  in  Roses  :  Corr.  Not  uncommon.  In 
your  case  small  flowers  are  produced  at  and  from  the 
part  where  the  seed  vessels  usually  spring. 

Roses  for  Railway  Stations  :  Alex.  Boyle.  Your 
suggestion  is  excellent,  for  why  should  our  railway 
station  houses,  so  often  tasteful  and  picturesque  in 
architecture,  be  the  only  homes  which  might  have 
gardens,  but,  with  some  charming  exceptions,  have 
them  not.  In  the  stroi 
with  the  protecting  pales,  most  of  ou 
flourish  ;  but  you  probably  require  a  combination  of 
rapid  growth  and  economy,  and  I  would  therefore 
recommend  the  Ayrshire  or  Sempervirens  Roses,  such  as 
Ruga,  Dundee  Rambler,  Rampant,  Adelaide  d'OrMans, 
and  Felicit(5  perpetuelle.  Gloire  de  Dijon  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  if  you  would  witch  the  passenger  world 
with  a  surprise  of  beauty,  let  me  suggest  an  intermixture 
of  Clematis  J.ackmani,  the  contrast  of  its  large  purple 
flowers  with  the  yellow  Roses  being  most  effective. 
S.  R.  H. 

Salad  HKRns,  &c. :  W.  C.  Randolph.  The  following 
list  will  perhaps  suit  you  :— Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Dandelion  (tlic:  improved  variety),  Celeriac,  Beet  Root, 
Succory,  Onions,  Corn  Salad,  various  Cresses,  Mustard. 
Rape,  Rampiim,  and  Radishes  ;  amongst  the  kinds  to 
be  used  most  freely.  Then  there  are  the  more 
piquant  kinds:  llorage,  Burnet,  Tarragon,  Chervil, 
Horse  Radish,  Mint,  Purslane,  Scurvy-grass — and,  il 
vou   will.    Wood  Sorrel,    garden   Rockets,    and   Nas- 


paEatiiB 


and    of    good    charade 
HUDDART,  Garrington  Hall  P 


WORKMAN  and 
-serv  work.  Must  be  steady, 
cording    to    ability.-JAMES 


liddle-aged  MAN  to  take  charge  of  ; 


turtium  flowers.     You 
method  of  furnishing 
portion  of  the 
without  knovvi; 
shape  of  glass 
for  I  ' "" 


alad 


trictlv    soben  —  State    age,    and    salar] 
lERE,    Hanley    Nursery,    Irlam     Lani 


Bootle, 


fED,    a    PROPAGATOR,    for    one    of 

ipal  Nurseries  in  America.  He  must  thoroughly  i 
)rking  extensively  of  Roses,  and  hardy  Ornamental 
To  a  suitable  Man  the  situation  may  be  permanen 
larv  would  be  given.— Address  applications,  in  thi 
,  n:,  Goni«.<rs'  thnmicU  Office,  W.C. 


;  lodge.      The  Man   1 


Hendon, 
mghly  efficie 


,  stating  wages  required,  and  pi 
S,  St.  lohn's  Wood  Park,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a  respectable 
preference  given  to  one  accus 
sst.  per  week-Apply,  personally  if  po; 
li  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


le,  B°A?tR 


ilfS 


r^  ARDENI 


ARDENER  (Second, 


Single-handed), 


-Age  23;   six  years   ex 

_                                                        m  three  places. -Address,  s 
wages7to~Y.  Z.","Tapiow  Post  Office,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

ARDENER  (Under).— A  respectable  young  1 

with  three  years' good  character.-R.  K.,  19,  Warwick  S 
Warwick  Square.  London,  S  "' 


ilwn.  -wSftchSrcii,  Han 


Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

s«adyand^in.ell^en^jh^^ha^_some 


GARDENER  ((Under),  or  in  a  N 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  Sale  of  Plants  and 
reference— F.    C,    Messrs.   Wood  &    Ingram, 


Nursery. — Age  a 

■  -eeds.    Three  yea 

The    Nursenes, 


GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.  — A  Lady   wishes  to 
.en.rS"aT'ab\'^^"wffe""o''l^af=1iTharge"of'5iL1f?"lny?3l°r^^ 


Tji  OREMAN.— Age 


single  ;  has  been  in  present 
:  Eariy  and  Late  Forcing  is  carried  on 
oughlon.  Oak  Street,  Abingdon,  Berks. 


_IJ     steady  habits  and  first-class 


WIFE,  to  take 


careful,  steady,  married  MAN  and  his 

-  1  House.     The  Man  -  "-'•' 

d  GrasiTLand,  the  Woman 


3  look  after  Poultry, 


Post  Office,  Sheffield. 


W1^ 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


ARDENER    (HeadJ.- 


hat 


to  the  best 
the  greatei 
wer  in  this  column, 
:  you  have,  in  the 
267  of  our  volume 


/GARDEN. 


FARii 
Mai    „ 
Office,  Eltham,  S.l 


Michaelmas    next,  —  Age  44, 
*  and  Feeding  all 


ssiTf,"; 


SelfoSun  Road.'^siingl 


Stove  Plants  :   W.  Jackson.    Cycas  revoluta  is  given 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  40;  married. -J.    Pring   |  ri' 
II  years'  Gardener  to  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt.  ,     1 
Newsell's  Park,  Royston,  Herts,  is  open  to  an  engagement  with  any     ,  ., 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  -■l»™Af^=.'t^l,=,'^ifhe,'Srre'pmSion      S 
Icadow  Land  if  required ;  [  k_7 


„.,  _.  BAILIFF.— Understands 
ling  of  Game.  Wife  can  take  charge  of  Dairy, 
:  pood  character  —Apply,  with  particulars,  to 

I.cs^Exolic  Nurseo',  Croydon. 

LERK,"i 


or  SHOPMAN.— Lo 
ursen'  and  Seed  Trades. 


.— lifteen    years 


i  take  the  Management  of  Park  or  Meadow 


lears"    ex-penence    in    all    tne 

.nd  I,  requireo;  ,  ^  ■'-'-'-'i-'^^ -^^''^'^'^^''^f^^S^^i^^^'y^'i-'t^.^^ 
&c     Can  furnish     Business.  Good  reference.— C,  Mr.  Pestndge,  seeas 
Uxbridge. 


August  19,   1871.] 
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REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Rsgisteicd  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  deUver>' in  quantity  and  in  6ne  condiuon.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  .s  Peinivian 
Government  Guano :  it  contains  at  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
S  to  7  per  cent  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelckcr,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ugston,  and  Mr  S.bson. 
Delivered  in  3  cwt.  bags,  each  ol  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
""Iee's  and  CO."(L'i"m'il"ed"  jSlOM  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,  forTop-Dressing. 

PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 

N    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,    Bonar 

NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &C. 
■  "        t,E.C.         EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


K' 


S  TAGANROG 


cial  Street,  Shoredit 


Arcliaiigel  Mats. 

BL.'^CKBURN    AND    SONS  beg  to  inform  their 

friends  that  the  First  Shipment  of  NEW  MATS  has  just 
1,  and  they  are  of  verj'  good  quality.  Price  List  on  application. 
Russia  .Mat  Importers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C, 


One  Penny  per  Square  Tard. 

TANNED     GARDEN    NETTING,    for  Garden 
purposes,  such  as  Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds,  Blossom  from 
light  Frosts,  &c   Widths,  t,J,l,and4yards.  The  Trade  also  supplied. 


ET.     A 
.     andu 

is  appK 


rfcct  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where 
SUN. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  ij.&i.  peryaro. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide ij.  tti.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 21.  6<<.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 35.  W.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  TOyardslong,  s'^A  togi^i. p.  j 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6Jfii. 

'Ei.flH*A'f.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cat 
Street,  City.  EC. :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.-Removed  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


TALIAN   ALP  or  LIGURIAN   QUEEN    BEES.- 


t  the  lojiowing  1 
49,    Regent   Stre 


To  Florists,  Gardeners,  &c. 

GENUINE  JOBBING  and  FURNISHING 
BUSINESS,  established  24  years,  situate  at  St.  John's  Wood. 
London,  for  DISPOSAL.  Capital  required,  about  £900.  Excellent 
Connection,  and  most  eligible  Premises.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
leaving.     For  particulars,  apply  to 

Mr.  TOM  i:S,  .\ccountant,  14,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Important  to^NuTserymenTFiorlsts7ana  Otliers~ 

TO    BE    DISPOSED   OF,     by    Private    Treaty,     the 
LEASES,   with    possession,    of   the   old    established   and   well 


CHISWICK    nuk; 

Greenhouse  Plants  ;  also  abou 
cropped  with  first.class  geni 
Leases  at  low  rentals.    The  \ 

MORRIS,  Auctioneers  a 


2%  acres  of  rich  and  productive  Lai 
1   Nursery  Stock.      Held   under   V 


IviPuJrJ 


PROTHEROE 


To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

IQ  BE  SOLD,  or  LEASED  for  a  term  of  Years, 

s,    the    OSBORNE    PARK    NURSERJES, 


Northern  Railway,  where  Coals 


North,  and  easy  of  a 


Garden  Market     Tne  Nursery  occudk _   _.  „ ,  _. 

the  high  road,  and  contains  a  Dwelling  House,  Foreman's  Cottage, 

Stable,  Sheds,  and  15  Glass  Houses,  fitted  up  with  Hot n-n-  — 

and  Pipes  complete.    An--  —  - '*'-   -    — --• — 


',  Carthusian  Slrt 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  TWF.I.VE  O'CLOCK. 

Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C..  on 
SATURDAY,  August  10,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  500  Lots 
ofFirst-classMYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS, 
i  SNOWDROPS,  from  several  well-known  Bulb  Farms  in  Holland. 


Lotted  to  suit  the  Trade. 


i  Catalogues  h 


Highly  Important  Sale 

Of  the  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS  formed 
by  S.   RUCKER,  Esq,  at  WANDSWORTH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Vcitch  &  Sons,  who  have  purchased  the  entire 
COLLECTION,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and 

each  day,  the  second  portion  of  the  above  magnificent  lot  of  Plants, 


Phalnznopsts  amabilis,  and  Schil. 


Odontoglossum    Alexandra;,   fine  Dendrochilum  filiforme 

varieties  Saccolabium     guttatum, 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum  mujus  leaf  variety,  extra  fine 

Colax  jugosa,  very  rare  Saccolabium  guttatum  H 

Lycaste  Skinncri  alba,  true  Vanda  Dennisoniana 

Masdcvallias,  of  sorts  Dendrobium  Devonianun 

Sophronitcs       grandiflora,       fine  „           Falconcri 

Fleione  lagenaria,  and  maculata,  Cattleya  exoniensis 

-*.rides  Lobbii,  fine  plant  „        Warneri 

„      Fieldingii,        magnificent  „        labiata 

Dendrobium  Wardi  Lselia  anceps  Dawsoni 
nodatum,  finest  plant 

Epidendnim      myrianthum. 


Epidendn 


condition,  and  many  are  in 
5  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Very  Important  Sales  of  Plrst-class  Herds 

Of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  UNRE- 
SERVED AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  23,  at 
WESTLAND,  CO.  MEATH,  IRELAND,  the  very  FIRST-CLASS 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  bred  by  the  late  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq, 
whose  adherence  to  the  Warlaby  and  Killerby  Herd  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  given  him  the  title  of  ihe  "  Booth  of  Ireland." 

Immediately  after  the  Sale,  the  small  SELECT  HERD  belonging 
to  R.  W.  Reynell,  Esq,  of  Killynon,  Killucan,  Ireland,  will  be  SOLD 
at  WESTLAND,  from  which  blood  it  has  been  bred  during  a  period 

°  o"Wl&'AY,"A°ugust"2S,Tvill  be  SOLD,  at  CASTLE  GROVE, 
LETTERKENNY.  TRELAND,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  FIRST- 
CLASS  SHORTHORNS,  bred  by  J.  G.  Grove  (Wood),  Esq.,  chiefly 
from  Mr.  R.  Booth's  Fame  tribe,  and  crossed  with  Warlaby  blood :  no 
less  than  Eleven  First-class  Bulls  having  been  in  use  at  c;astle  Grove 
during  Mr.  Grove's  long  and  eminently  successful  career  as  a  breeder. 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


M^„ 


Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes'  Herd. 

IVESTLAND.  COUNTY  MEATH,  IRELAND. 

R.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

■e,  on  WEDNESD.4Y,  August  23,  at  t  o'clock. 
Kells,    Ireland,    the    old-established    and    very 


,  descended,   through 


John 


quently,  is  not  only  vei 


;Sr 


,  Regei 


nded  I 
ibe.  bought  from   Ml 

and  Sweetbrier,  oi^  M 

Warlaby.     The  Herd, 

found  of  very  great  mei 

I  had 

JHN  THO 


■Westland,  near  Kells,  County  Meath,  Ireland. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
UNRESERVED  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  23 
{immediately  after  the  Sale  ol  the  late  Mr  Barnes'  Herd),  the  small, 
select  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred  by  and  the 
property  of  R.  W.  Reynell,  Esq.,  of  Killynon,  Killucan,  County  West- 
Fairy  Queen,  descended  from  Stock  bought  by  Mr.  Holmes  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Chilton,  in  1829  (whence  the  Oxford  tribe  came),  and  the 
Pauline  family,  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  from  Mr.  Whitaker, 
of  Burley.  1110  Bulls  used  have  been  of  the  best  blood  at  Westland, 
Duke  of  Leinster  (17.724),  Royal  Prince  (27,384),  and  Lord  Spencer 
(26,738)  being  the  latest  sires. 


M' 


Castle  Grove,  Lettcrkenny,  Ireland,  the  ENT] 
HERD  of  FIRST-CLASS  SHORTHORNS,  tne  property  ol  j 
Grove.  Esq.  It  numbers  about  50  head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  He: 
many  of  wliich  are  of  the  celebrated  Fame  by  Raspberry  tribe, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Booth.  The  others  comprise  severs 
Shorthorn  families,  which  have  been  crossed  with  Mr.  Booth's  bull 

Warlaby  having  been  in  service  at  Castle  Grove. 

Mr.  Grove's  k)ng  experience  and  repute  as  a  breeder  of  Short! 
(since  the  death  of  Mr.    Barnes,  oerhao-:   now   the  oldest  breed 
Ireland),  and  the  splendid  a 
are  the  best  proofs  of  the  hii 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigre 


^Jol?N 


THORNTON,    15,    Langham 


Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  MILCOTE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

WHUTCHINGS  has  been  honoured  with  instruc- 
•  tions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  J.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  11.  at  2  o'clock  prompt  (Luncheon  at  12), 
■  ■  '  ■  ;  celebrated  FLOCK  of  MILCOTE  DOWNS,  com- 
\>  breeding  Ewes  and  Theaves,  360  1 


:  grand  symmetrical  Shearling  Rams, 

ds  a  few  words  as 
.  foundation,  the  la 


the  whole  of 
prising  418  super 
and  Wether  Lai 
extraordinary  Ram  Lambs. 
The  great  celebrity  of  th 
formation.     With  Oxfordshi 

Adkins,  for  many  years,  blenaca  occasional  strains  01  tne  best  Uots- 
wold;  and  Hampshire  Down  blood,  and  with  much  judgment  and 
careful  selection  succeeded  in  producing  a  distinct  type  of  Down 
sheep.    With    great   size,   grand   symmetry,  good   colour,   and   hardy 

weight  of  lean  meat  and  of  wool,  and  for  their  early  development  and 
maturity.     The  rams  will  he  brought  forward  in  a  natural  and  unforced 

high  character  is  seldom  offered  to  Unreserved  Public  Competition. 
Catalogues  will  be  circulated  in  due  course,  and  may  be  had  of  the 

-From    Paddir 


M 


EoUcer  Hall,  Lancashire. 

JRTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

R.  STRAFFORD  has  the  honour  to  announce  for 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  6  next,  a  very  choice  Selection  from  the  renowned  Holker 
Herd,  belonging  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  will 
consist  of  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS. 
Amongst  them  will  be  found  some  Oxfords,  Wild  Eyes,  Blanche, 
Cleopatra,  Asia,  and  other  famed  Kirklevington  tribes.  The  young 
stock  are  chiefly  by  Grand  Duke  loth  (21,848),  and  Grand  Duke  i7tR 
{24,064).     Baron  Oxford  4th  (2q,s8o),  of  the  same  line  of  blood,  is  now 

purchasers  of  tirst. 


DREWRY,  Ho 


M 


Beaumont  Grange,  Lancaster. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHOl 

R.    STRAFFORD     has     receivi 

announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  rt 
1  THURSDAY,Septei 


day  following  the  Sale  at  Holker  Hall),  a  choice  selection  of  BULLS, 
COWS,  and  HEIFERS,  from   Mr.  W.  W.  Slye's  Herd,  principally  of 

descendants  of  the  Czarina,   Duchess",  Garland,  Lady  Spencer,  Moss 

BatS  Wood  Tn'orand  oITke'of'Kcm  ld'J'lId7'rregunttr'Ba't™"an°d 


Barrington  Duke  ;  the  wh 


STRAFFORD. 


M' 


KUUiow,    near    Wlgtcn,    Cumberland. 
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IN  several  of  the  northern  departments  of 
France  cattle  disease  prevails,  according  to 
the  latest  reports,  and  also  in  Lower  Austria, 
Gallicia,  and  Transylvania.  Poland  has  not 
suffered  any  fresh  outbreak  since  the  middle  of 
June,  when  it  was  officially  reported  to  be  free 
from  the  disease. 

We  learn  from  a  report  in  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  Journal  that  the  attempts  to  cure 
cattle  plague  are  still  continued  in  France,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
system  which  is  being  carried  into  effect  includes 
the  administration  of  phenic  acid  (carbolic  acid) 
and  some  additional  process,  which  the  inventor, 
M.  Declat,  has  not  yet  made  public.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  curative  system  may  be,  our 
experience  in  this  country  justifies  the  statement 
that  the  general  results  must  be  disastrous.  So 
long  as  diseased  animals  are  kept  alive  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment,  the  risk  of  communica- 
tion of  the  infection  is  imminent,  and  no  precau- 
tions will  avail  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  the  complete 
isolation  of  sick  animals  on  a  single  farm  ;  but 
when  the  attempt  is  made  on  an  extended  scale 
in  several  districts,  or  counties,  failure  may  be 
confidently  predicted. 

Veterinary  authorities  in  Germany  are  quite  as 
enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  research  as  those  of 
France  ;  but  having  been  taught  by  experience, 
they  no  longer  incur  useless  risk  in  futile  en- 
deavours to  cure  a  malady,  which,  whether 
curable  or  not,  is  so  fearfully  infectious,  that  its 
progress  can  only  be  stayed  by  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  ever>'  animal,  or  substance  in  which  the 
germs  of  disease  reside. 

With  the  present  regulation  relating  to  the 
importation  of  French  animals  and  materials 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  them,  we  do 
not  run  much  risk  of  the  direct  conveyance  of 
the  disease  to  our  shores,  but  of  indirect  com- 
munication of  infection  there  must  always  be 
danger  when  the  plague  is  only  a  few  hours  dis- 
tant from  us.  Pleuro- pneumonia  exists  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  also  in  Holland,  but 
not  to  the  extent  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  vague  reports  which  have  been  current ; 
indeed,  it  appears  from  the  official  returns  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  considerably  decreased  in 
the  Netherlands  during  the  last  four  years. 

That  we  are,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  importing  cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia from  Holland  is  a  fact,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  recently  by  the  landing  of 
diseased  cattle  in  London,  but  no  instance  of  an 
outbreak  of  lung  disease,  arising  from  the  move- 
ment of  Dutch  cattle  inland,  has  yet  come  under 
our  notice  ;  while  the  instances  are  numerous  of 
communication  of  disease  by  means  of  home- 
bred stock  which  have  been  purchased  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  driven  to  healthy  localities.  If 
the  evidence,  which  has  been  obtained  by  in- 
quiry and  observation  during  the  last  six  months, 
is  worth  anything,  it  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
less  risk  incurred  in  purchasing  Dutch  cattle  at 
the  landing-place,  than  in  buying  home-bred 
stock  at  many  of  the  large  markets. 

All  that  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Dutch  cattle  which 
are  landed,  at  the  outports  particularly,  is  true  ; 
but  the  conclusion  which  is  often  drawn,  of  their 
being  dangerous  on  that  account,  is  entirely 
fallacious.  No  amount  of  hardship  and  privation 
will  produce  the  lung  disease,  or  any  of  the  con- 
tagious maladies  to  which  stock  are  liable  ;  and 
even  in  reference  to  susceptibility  to  infection, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia to  suggest  the  idea,  that  poor  and  badly 
treated  animals  are  more  liable  to  take  the  disease 
than  pedigree  stock  in  the  acme  of  fine  condition. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  extended  consider- 
ably in  a  southerly  direction,  and  has  reached 
Portugal,  a  country  which  is  usually  free  from 
this  disease.  Cargoes  of  cattle  from  Portugal, 
affected  with  the  malady,  have   been   recently 
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landed  in  this  country.  The  disease  has  also  in- 
creased in  this  country,  and,  from  the  inquiry  which 
we  have  made  in  different  parts,  it  would  appear 
that  the  local  authorities  are  disinclined  in  many 
places  to  take  any  active  steps  in  reference  to 
this  disease  ;  the  expenses  attending  a  regular 
system  of  inspection  are  considerable,  and  the 
benefits  gained  not  by  any  means  commensurate 
with  the  cost.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  very 
general  impression  that  the  malady  spreads, 
independently  of  direct  contact  with  virus,  and 
certainly  there  are  circumstances  which  support 
this  view.  Numerous  outbreaks  have  occurred 
in  situations  where  infection,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  could  not  have  had  any  influence. 

Scab  among  sheep  is  unfortunately  very  rife  ; 
and,  as  the  disease  is  curable  with  little  trouble, 
its  continuance  must  be  ascribed  to  carelessness ; 
it  never  exists  on  a  farm  where  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions are  adopted. 

An  Order  of  Council  dated  August  5  provides 
a  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  by  giving 
power  to  local  authorities  to  make  regulations  for 
the  treatment  of  sheep  affected  with  scab.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  power  will  be 
exercised  ;  but  in  answer  to  the  complaints 
which  will  probably  be  made  as  to  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  a  farmer  who  insists  upon  keeping 
scabby  sheep  on  his  farm  inflicts  injury  upon  the 
flocks  of  his  neighbours,  who  have  a  right  to 
adopt  strong  measures  in  their  own  defence. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Order  referred 
to  : — 

"I.  This  Order  shall  take  effect  from  and  immediately 
after  August  9,  1871;  and  words  in  this  Order  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  .Act  of  i86g. 

"2.  A  local  authority  may.  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  sheep-scab,  make  regula- 
tions for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  :— For 
prohibiting  any  person  from  having  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  charge  a  sheep  affected  with  sheep-scab,  with- 
out treating  that  sheep,  or  causing  it  to  be  treated,  with 
some  dressing  or  dipping  or  other  remedy  for  sheep-scab  ; 
for  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any 
field,  stable,  cow-shed,  or  other  premises  in  which  sheep- 
scab  has  been  found  to  e.xist,  of  any  sheep  that  has  been 
in  contact  with,  or  in  the  same  field,  stable,  cow-shed,  or 
other  premises  with  any  sheep  affected  with  sheep-scab  ; 
for  cleansing  or  disinfecting  sheds  and  places  used  by 
sheep  affected  with  sheep-scab  ;  and  may,  from  time  to 
time,  revoke  any  such  regulation. 

"3.  Provided  that  the  Pnvy  Council,  if  satisfied  on 
inquiry,  with  respect  to  any  regulation  made  under  this 
Order,  that  the  same  is  of  too  restrictive  a  character,  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  may  direct  the  revocation 
thereof,  and  thereupon,  as  from  the  time  specified  in 
that  behalf  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  same  shall  cease  to 

In  the  less  productive  parts  of  the  country, 
where  WOODS,  Shaws,  Coverts,  and  COPPICES 
occupy  a  large  area,  a  considerable  revenue  is 
yielded  when  the  management  of  this  kind  of 
property  is  understood  ;  as,  for  example,  in  those 
south-eastern  counties,  famous  for  the  growth  of 
hop-poles,  hurdles,  and  hoops.  Unfortunately, 
except  in  particular  localities,  and  on  a  com- 
paratively few  estates— the  neglect  of  woodland 
property  —  so  valuable  in  the  aggregate — is 
lamentable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
tricts where  the  growth  of  underwood  has  been 
stimulated,  and  where  land  of  excellent  quality 
has  been  appropriated  to  them,  it  is  not  often 
that  one  sees  a  wood  that  was  well-planted  in 
the  first  instance,  or  that  is  kept  properly 
thinned. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  smaller  coppices 
are  let  with  the  farms,  and  the  larger  woods  are 
reserved.  In  either  case,  the  planting  of  under- 
woods is  a  costly  and  permanent  improvement 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  tenant 
cannot  be  expected  to  undertake ;  and  when 
rabbits  and  hares,  as  well  as  winged  game,  are 
reserved,  the  improvements  that  might  be 
effected  are  rendered  impracticable  both  to 
owners  and  occupiers  ;  for,  unless  ground  game 
is  destroyed,  it  is  useless  to  plant  any  kind  of 
■wood  or  underwood,  except  perhaps  Scotch  or 
Spruce  Fir,  which  they  do  not  readily  devour. 

Presuming  then  that  the  teeth  are  to  be  drawn, 
or  the  mouths  sealed,  of  the  rodents  whose 
mission  it  is  to  gnaw  the  bark  and  young  shoots 
of  trees  when  better  food  cannot  be  found  in 
winter,  we  proceed  to  recommend  the  growing  of 
underwood  and  to  describe  the  soils  and  spots 
most  suitable  for  the  different  kinds  of  wood  ; 
afterwards  we  propose  to  say  something  about 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  and  the  costs  and 
value  of  the  crop. 

In  the  ancient  Weald,  or  wood,  of  Sussex,  there 
is  a  district  still  called  "  the  Forest,"  where  every 
kind  of  underwood,  from  Chestnut  to  Birch,  is 


grown  on  different  soils  and  sites  ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  locality  which  offers  a  better  field 
for  practical  observation  on  various  points 
connected  with  our  subject  than  this  extensive 
tract,  which  the  Romans  found  and  named  a 
wood,  and  which  from  natural  adaptability  still 
remains  so  richly  wooded,  that  when  overlooked 
from  surrounding  hills  the  woods  of  Sussex 
appear  to  the  eye  to  be  almost  unbroken.  The 
hill  district  and  the  deep  clay  flat  which  surrounds 
it  like  a  belt,  form  two  divisions,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  Oaks  grow,  in  a  bottomless  clay,  free 
as  Willows,  and  Ash  is  the  prevailing  under- 
wood ;  in  the  former  the  clay  is  mixed  with  sand 
in  very  fine  particles,  and  the  softer  particles  of 
soil  are  brought  down  the  steeps  of  the  hills  by 
winter  rains,  so  that  a  deposit  of  alluvial  loam 
collects  in  the  hollows.  When  these  are  wet, 
they  are  planted  with  Willow  and  Alder  ;  when 
they  are  sound,  as  they  usually  are.  Ash  is 
planted.  On  the  best  land  above  Chestnut  and 
Hazel  are  planted,  and  Birch,  which  is  one  of  the 
least  valuable  of  underwoods,  though  superior  to 
Oak  and  Beech,  occupies  the  poorest  soils. 

Birch  affects  even  the  sharpest  sands,  and  is 
the  natural  growth  of  poor  soils.  We  have  seen 
it  springing  up  on  the  former  site  of  a  wood 
where  no  seed  was  sown  except  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  and  rapidly  take  possession  of  the 
ground  without  culture,  as  soon  as  the  timber 
was  removed.  And  when  a  soft  silky  earth, 
filled  with  the  roots  of  Fern  and  other  plants, 
had  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  a  sand- 
hill, for  gardening  purposes.  Birch  had  imme- 
diately occupied  the  denuded  surface,  growing  in 
almost  pure  sand. 

Hornbeam,  which  is  to  the  poor   clays  what 

rch  is  to  the  sands,  and  which  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground  in  some  neighbourhoods,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  neglected  arboriculture,  inasmuch  as 
better  wood  may  be  grown  on  the  same  sites  by 
properly  cultivating  the  ground  instead  of  leaving 
Nature  to  herself,  unassisted  by  Art. 

The  Hazel  requires  a  soil  in  which  there  is 
sand  mixed  with  something  better,  forming  what 
is  called  a  tender  or  hazel-loam.  On  good  soils 
and  in  sheltered  spots,  where  the  climate  is  mild, 
its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  Hazel-nut 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  it  ripens  best  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  grows  fastest  in  the  w^arm 
hollows  and  valleys  south  of  the  Surrey  downs— 
a  pleasant  district,  where  folds  of  hazel-hurdles 
are  set,  and  most  of  the  farms  are  fragrant  with 
sheep  and  early  Turnips  by  September  i.  We 
have  known  an  acre  of  Hazel-nut  produce 
504  dozen  hurdles,  at  seven  years'  growth.  The 
price  paid  by  farmers  to  the  itinerant  hurdle- 
makers  for  making  these  useful  wattles  is  2s.  bd. 
per  dozen  when  the  rods  are  not  so  large  as  to 
require  cleaving.  On  such  soils  Hazel  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  seven  years 
before  cutting  it. 

The  Chestnut  makes  the  most  valuable  under- 
wood for  hop-poles,  on  suitable  soils,  but  it  will 
not  succeed  either  on  poor  soils  or  where  the 
climate  is  severe.  At  exposed  elevations  it  is 
liable  to  injury  by  cold  winds  in  spring,  and  in 
low  damp  spots  its  young  shoots  suffer  from 
early  frosts.  On  any  light  land,  of  fair  quality,  it 
may  succeed  ;  and  we  have  known  it  outstrip 
several  other  varieties  of  wood  on  a  poor  sand- 
stone rubble,  where  the  Birch  was  the  native 
wood.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that 
Chestnut  is  not  the  wood  for  weak  soils,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  on  the  site  alluded  to, 
the  native  Birch,  planted  on  trenched  land, 
amongst  Hazel,  Chestnut,  and  other  sorts,  over- 
topped them  all.  On  good  sound  land,  consist- 
ing of  mixed  soil,  drained  by  a  chalk  subsoil. 
Chestnut  for  hop-poles  at  1 1  years'  growth  has 
been  sold  at  more  than  ^60  an  acre,  the  buyers 
cutting  it  at  their  own  cost.  The  value  of  the 
land  to  rent  was  about  35^.  per  acre. 

The  Ash,  though  by  no  means  the  only  under- 
wood growing  in  the  clay  district  we  referred 
to,  is  the  most  valuable  and  almost  the  only  sort 
which  is  selected  for  clays  when  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  the  express  purpose  of  planting.  It 
grows,  however,  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and, 
mixed  with  Hazel,  forms  the  rows,  or  wide 
hedges,  planted  for  shelter,  which  frequently 
divide  the  fields  in  exposed  situations  on  the 
chalk  downs,  where  the  rock  is  covered  by  drift. 

Oak  makes  indifferent  underwood,  and  Beech 
the  worst  of  any.  There  are  no  other  sorts  of 
wood  that  merit  particular  notice. 

We  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  land 
and  costs.  As  a  partial  improvement,  the  vacant 
places  in  woods  should  be  filled  up  with  plants, 


raised  in  nursery  beds,  of  varieties  suited  to  the 
soil,  and  planted  where  the  stubs  that  were  thin 
or  declining  have  been  put  to  their  proper  use 
behind  the  winter's  fire.  Strong  plants  should 
be  set  in  comfortable  beds,  made  by  digging 
holes  18  inches  square  and  a  spit  deep.  The 
cost  of  labour  is  i.t.  6d.  per  100  holes  in  soils  of 
common  texture.  The  Marquis  Camden'S 
beautiful  woods  at  Frant,  in  the  Forest-district 
which  we  referred  to,  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner  with  great  success ;  and  on  the  soft 
rubble  and  mixed  sand  and  clay  which  compose 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  Chestnut  grows  appa- 
rently as  rapidly  as  it  would  if  the  land  had  been 
trenched. 

In  general,  trenching  is  recommended  for 
Chestnut  plantations  at  a  cost  of  ;^8  per  acre  ; 
and  though  not  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Ash-groves  in  the  Weald,  some  persons 
go  so  far  as  to  recommend  trenching  even  on 
the  clays,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
the  more  you  do  for  the  plantation  the  better  it 
must  be  in  the  end.  Our  own  method  of  prepa- 
ration, which  we  recommend  to  proprietors  or 
tenant-farmers,  is  to  clear  the  land  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  with  the  plough,  and  to  use  the  subsoil- 
plough  if  there  is  a  pan  underneath.  We  recom- 
mend planting  all  kinds  of  woods  at  distances  of 
3  feet— 4S40  plants  per  acre — planting  the  kinds 
that  are  observed  to  be  best  suited  to  the  soil, 
and  keeping  the  varieties  separate,  so  as  to  have 
only  one  kind  in  the  piece.  Autumn-planting  is 
best,  and  early  in  November  is  the  proper  time. 
In  the  case  of  wet  land  the  surface  drainage, 
which  alone  is  necessary  or  practicable,  by 
means  of  watercourses,  "  grips,"  and  ditches, 
should  be  completed  before  planting  commences. 
The  plants  should  be  three  year's  old.  The 
market  price  of  well-rooted  plants  is  from  20J-.  to 
40/.  per  1000,  according  to  the  sort  and  the 
locality,  Chestnut  being  the  most  costly.  They 
can  all  be  more  economically  raised  at  home  ; 
foreign  Chestnuts  being  set  on  seed-beds  from 
which  the  surface-soil  has  been  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  fruit. 

Weeds  must  be  kept  down  until  underwoods 
are  old  enough  to  smother  them.  Ash  of  nine 
or  ten  years'  growth  makes  a  good  pole  for 
various  purposes.  The  Chestnut  plantations  in 
Sussex  and  Surrey  which  are  grown  for  hoops 
for  the  London  market,  are  cut  down  three  years 
after  they  are  planted,  after  which  eight  years' 
growth  is  the  proper  age  for  hoop-making,  both 
for  the  Chestnut  and  other  sorts.  The  price  of 
well-established  "  planted  underwoods,"  without 
timber,  at  the  above  age,  is  usually  from  £2$  to 
^30  per  acre. 

These  large  figures  and  quick  returns  may, 
perhaps,  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  plant,  or 
to  improve  those  unprofitable  timbered  woods 
where  the  good  timber  has  been  already  removed, 
that  which  remains  is  not  thriving,  and  the 
underwood,  perhaps,  is  only  worth  £s  or  £6  per 
acre  at  14  or  15  years  old  !  We  saw  recently 
500  acres  of  woods  and  copses  on  one  estate, 
where  the  planted  underwood  was  worth  ^20  an 
acre  as  it  stood,  and  the  timbered  underwood,  at 
the  same  age,  on  similar  soil,  was  only  worth 
20s.  an  acre  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  timber  had 
made  up  only  a  small  portion  of  the  difference. 

The  prices  paid  for  cutting  underwood  are — 
6.f.  per  load  of  hoops,  \s.  bJ.  per  dozen  hurdles, 
y.  per  100  for  cutting  out  "  spray"  faggots  and 
stacking  them,  4J-.  for  house  faggots,  2s.  M.  per 
too  hop-poles. 

The  possibilities  for  the  Agricultural 
Labourer,  and  the  actual  facts  of  his  condi- 
tion, are  two  very  different  things.  And  whose 
fault  is  that  ?  The  whole  subject  has  lately  been 
exceedingly  well  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle,  from  which  we  extract  the 
substance  of  several  letters  in  another  page.  One 
of  these,  written  by  Mr.  Offin,  who  occupies 
probably  more  land  as  a  tenant-farmer  than  any 
other  Englishman,  will  be  read  with  much  inter- 
est. We  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  that 
condition  which  arises  out  of  a  given  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, where  there  is  no  artificial  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  tendencies,  is  the  best  of 
which  that  set  of  circumstances  is  susceptible. 
Let  exceptional  energy,  industry,  and  wealth  bear 
its  natural  fruit  without  hindrance — let  farms 
increase  in  size  by  the  failure  of  some  and 
the  success  of  others— let  the  labourer  do  the 
best  he  can  for  himself  without  any  tie  actual  or 
implied  to  farm  or  parents — let  every  motive 
which  freedom  can  offer  be  active  everywhere 
for  the  increase  of  profit,  whether  to  landowner 
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working  man,  or  tenant — let  the  profitable  results 
of  industry,  whoever  may  be  the  recipients,  be 
cordially  welcomed  as  the  natural  premium  by 
which  industry  is  promoted,  and  we  believe 
that  the  best  results  will  come  out  of  which  the 
circumstances  admit.  But  what  are  "  the  cir- 
cumstances," or  rather  what  is  the  leadmg 
circumstance,  on  which  the  whole  depends  ? 
Unquestionably  the  whole  condition  depends 
infinitely  more  on  character  than  on  any  other 
thing— the  character  including  intelligence  as 
well  as  morals,  including  industry  and  honesty, 
sobriety  and  resolution,  as  well  as  dexterity  and 
skill.  Education,  therefore,  is  what  is  wanted— 
that  sort  of  education  especially  which  both 
inspirits  and  equips  a  man  for  the  right  discharge 
of  whatever  duties  belong  to  the  station  in  which 
he  is  born. 

We  add  nothing  further  at  present  to  the  letters 
on  this  subject  in  another  page ;  they  give, 
we  believe,  nearly  all  that  can  be  said,  whether 
in  commendation  or  in  blame,  of  the  several 
classes  interested— in  whom  we  at  present  wit- 
ness the  weakh  and  poverty,  the  recklessness 
and  industry,  the  selfishness  and  self-denial, 
the  merit  and  demerit  on  which  partial  critics 
successively  comment. 

A  SMALL  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  (including  a  few  samples  of  new)  met 
with  a  fair  inquiry  at  previous  prices  ;  red  declined  is. 
to  2s.  on  the  prices  of  that  day  fortnight.     Trade  was 

quiet   on  Wednesday,  at  previous  rates. The    hot 

weather  caused  a  slow  trade  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  on  Monday,  but  prime  qualities  were  not  much 
affected  in  price.  Choice  Lambs  were  scarce  and  dear. 
On  Thursday  trade  was  again  dull,  at  declining  prices. 
~"  "  I  the  Wool  Market 


The  Northumberland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Meeting  at  Alnwick  last  week  was  most 
successful.  The  progress  of  this  society  has  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  as  is  indicated  by  the  large 
increase  in  exhibits.  There  were  84  entries  in  the 
Shorthorn  classes,  and  among  the  bulls  Mr.  W.  Lin- 
ton's Lord  Irwin  took  the  first  place  in  a  commen- 
dable and  commended  class.  The  show  of  cows  was 
excellent,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Sir  John 
Swinburne  for  an  animal  which  was  also  successful 
in  obtaining  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan's  silver  cup, 
valued  at  ;J20.  Calves  of  both  sexes  also  formed  a 
good  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  display  of  sheep 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  witnessed  in  the  district,  the 
prize-takers  being  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Bosanquet,  Rock ;  M: 
G.  Hope,  Fenton  Barns  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  jun 
Ellingham;  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope;  Mr.  Robert 
Shortreed,  Attonbum;  Mr.  John  Robson,  Bymessjand 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterick.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  shearing  question  was  "  the 
subject  of  considerable  remark,"  and  that  the  "  opinions 
of  the  secretary  and  committee  of  the  Northumberland 
Society  are  such  that  steps  will  probably  be  taken 
before  long  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  practice  of  clip- 
ping animals  into  shape."  For  the  rest,  there  was  a 
good  show  of  horses,  comprising  383  entries,  well  on 
to  100  more  than  had  ever  been  entered  before.  Imple- 
ments also  formed  an  interesting  and  useful  feature  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  meeting, 

The  annual   Midland   Counties  Show   of 

Horses  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  Bingley  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham. The  weather  was  very  fine,  the  show  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  attendance  large.  T)ie  entries 
this  year,  as  previously  stated,  were  283  against  282 
last  year.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  hunter 
classes.  Thoroughbred  stallions  for  getting  hunters 
occupied  the  premier  position.  The  class  was  a  small 
one,  there  being  only  seven  entries,  and  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Moffatt,  of  Kirklinton 
Park,  Carlisle,  the  owners  of  Laughing  Stock.  The 
winner  of  the  2d  prize,  Gem  of  the  Peak,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  W.  H.  Logan,  of  Tamworth.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Everett,  Finstall  House,  Bromsgrove,  took  3d  prize 
for  Paul  Jones,  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cup  and 
the  St.  Leger.  In  the  class  of  hunters  exceeding 
154  hands  high,  and  equal  to  15  stones,  the  1st  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  and  D.  Bayly,  of  Ollerton,  Notts, 
for  a  chestnut  horse  ;  Mr.  T.  Perceval,  Wansford,  took 
2d  prize ;  and  the  3d  fell  to  Mr.  Van  Wart,  of  Edg- 
baston.  In  the  class  of  hunters  exceeding  155  hands 
high,  without  condition  as  to  weight,  and  five  years  old 
and  upwards,  there  were  no  fewer  than  23  entries. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Wellitt,  of  Tathwell  Hall,  South  Lincoln- 
shire, took  the  1st  prize  ;  the  2d  went  to  Mr.  A.  New- 
man, of  Winchcombe,  Cheltenham ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Percival,  of  Wansford,  was  awarded  the  3d  prize.  For 
hunters  not  exceeding  155  hands  high,  there  were  only 
two  prizes  offered.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Dilke,  Coleshill,  took 
the  1st  prize  with  a  horse  which  has  been  a  competitor 
and  taken  prizes  in  previous  years  at  this  show,  and 
the  2d  fell  to  Mr.  E.  S.  R.  Wolferstan,  Stafford 
Hall,  Tamworth,  for  a  grey  gelding.  In  the  class  for 
4-year-old  hunters.  Major  Barlow,  of  Hasketon, 
Suffolk,  took  the  1st  prize  with  a  horse  which  was  2d 
in  the  same  class  at  Wolverhampton  ;  the  Major  also 
took  the  2d  prize  with  the  1st  prize  horse  at  Islington 


last  June;  the  3d  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  off 
Taddington,  Winchcomb.  The  prize-winners  in  the 
class  of  3-year-old  colts  and  fillies  for  hunting  purposes 
were  Major  F.  Bariow,  Mr.  E.  PhiUimore,  Prestbury 
Park  Farm,  Cheltenham  ;  and  Major  Bariow.  In  the 
class  of  2-year-old  colts  for  hunting  purposes,  the  1st 
prize  fell  to  a  gelding  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Goodlilf, 
Conington  Lane,  Stilton  ;  the  2d  to  a  gelding,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  J.  M.  T.  Musgrave,  Beveriey  ;  and  the  3d 
to  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Hartlebury,  Worcestershire.  In  the 
class  of  agricultural  stallions,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Tomlinson,  Blithford, 
Rugeley  ;  Mr.  John  Manning,  Orlingbury,  Welling- 
borough ;  and  Mr.  T.  Middleton,  Lyddington,  Upping- 
ham. The  entries  in  the  various  classes  of  roadsters, 
hacks,  and  ponies  were  numerous.  For  weight-carry- 
ing hacks,  not  exceeding  14J  hands,  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  Frisby,  13,  James  Street,  Buckingham 
Gate,  London  ;  and  the  2d  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Shillingford, 
Eynsham,  near  Oxford.  Mr.  Frisby  also  took  1st  for 
the  best  harness  horse  not  exceeding  15  hands,  the  1st 
in  the  class  for  horses  exceeding  14,  but  not  above  15, 
hands,  and  the  prize  for  the  best  pair  of  horses  in  harness. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wilde,  Bridgnorth,  took  the  1st  prize  for 
horses  in  saddle  not  exceeding  14  hands  high  ;  Mr.  H. 
Gameson,  of  Birmingham,  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  of 
ponies  in  harness  not  exceeding  13  hands  ;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Grew,  Birmingham,  the  1st  in  ponies  not  exceeding 
12  hands  ;  Mr.  J.  Goodlifi;  Stilton,  the  1st  in  ponies 
not  exceeding  12  hands  high,  to  carry  children  ;  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Dilke,  of  Maxstoke  Castle,  the  1st  in  pairs  of 
ponies  in  harness  ;  and  the  1st  in  ponies  in  tandem 
under  14  hands,  went  to  Mr.  C.  Myring,  Walsall. 


Omi  LIVE  STOCK. 
CATTLE. 

The  following  prices  were  reaUsed  at  the  sale  of 
Lord  Faversham's  Shorthorns,  on  Thursday,  the  loth 
inst.,  at  Duncombe  Park. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Co-ws  and  Heifers, 
Sympathy     . . 

PeaH 

RoyalCelia.. 
Pepperrnint  .. 
Magdala       .. 

Princess  ofRyedale 
Poiygetieva  . . 
Victoria  id    . 
Lily  of  Rye  dale    .. 

Cornucopia  . . 
Rose  of  Ryedale  arf 

Manchester  (36,798) 
Capri 

Hospitality 
Coloni.st    '.. 


.  I  Sept.,  187c 
.Jan.,  .87. 
.Feb.,  ,87. 
.Feb.,  1871 


35  Mr.  Hodgson,  High- 

[r.  R.  H.  Bower. 

4^1  Hon.  E.  Lkscelles. 
311  Mr.  Coverdale. 
33  Hon.  E.  Lascelles. 
3'.^  Mr-  T.  Stamper. 

27  Mr.  W.  Scoby. 
56  Mr.  Hodgson. 
30  Mr.  Cattley. 
i8|Mr.  Newton. 
51!  Mr.  Cattley. 

28  Mr.  Newton. 
20  Mr.  RadclLffe. 


Rev.      Mr.     Danby, 


Mr.  Burt,  Grantham. 


33  Mr.  J.  Newton. 
55  Sir  H.  Johnstone. 
21  Mr.  W.  Mowbray. 


Next  week  will  witness  three  important  Short- 
horn sales  in  Ireland,  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Thorn- 
ton. On  Wednesday  the  23d  inst.,  the  late  Mr. 
Barnes'  herd,  comprising  43  head,  and  Mr.  Reynell's 
herd,  comprising  24  head  of  cattle,  will  be  disposed  of 
On  Friday,  25th  inst.,  the  Castle  Grove  herd,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Grove,  and  con- 
sisting of  45  head,  will  be  sold.  Slightly  reviewing 
these  catalogues  in  the  above  order,  we  find  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  W.  Barnes  of  one  bull  and 
seven  cows,  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  future  herd.  The 
catalogue  openswith  i1/t-(/or«  by  Dr.  M'H.vle  (15,887), 
a  direct  descendant  of  Medora  by  Ambo,  the  first  of 
the  five  tribes  into  which  the  entire  catalogue  may  be 
divided.  The  names  of  NiMROD  (13,388),  Selim 
(6454),  Rex  (6385),  .and  SlR  T.  Fairfax  (5196),  lead- 
mg back  to  the  celebrated  Ambo  family,  and  later 
of  Duke  of  York  (23,804)  and  King  Richard 
(26,523)  attests  the  care  with  which  this  family  has 
been  bred.  This  excellent  strain  was  introduced  by 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  R.  Booth's  Sweetbrier,  of  his  favour- 
ite "Isabella"  tribe,  and  consists  at  present  of  13 
females  and  three  bulls.  Gift  yh  (lot  No.  2)  is  the  first 
of  four  descendants  of  Gift  by  Hamlet  (8126)  and  also 
of  the  renowned  Frederick  (7023).  Sfiranza  by 
British  Flag  (19,351),  Brilliant  (lot  4)  by  Raven- 
spur  (20,628),  and  Bright  Eyes  (lot  5)  by  Ravenspur 
(20,628),  three  daughters  of  The  Nunhy'DK.  McHale, 
are  descendants  through  Mr.  Lawrence's  herd,  from 
Mason  stock,  and  are  the  origin  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Westland  herd,  comprising  in  all  nine  individuals. 
Grand  Duchess  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Bolden's  Grand  Duke 
3D  (16,182),  dam  S^lph  by  Hopewell  (10,332),  and 


f  the  famous  Mantalini  by  Marcus  (2262)  tribe,  was 
re  ancestress  of  no  fewer  than  ten  animals,  comprising 
Grand  Duchess  T,d  by  RoYAL  Sovereign  (22,802)  and 
Bracelet  by  RoYAL  DuKE  (25,014).  Lastly,  there  are 
five  descendants  of  Red  Rose  by  Roseberry  (501 1), 
of  the  first  bulls  used  in  the  herd,  and  purchased 
from  Mr.  R.  Booth. 

Mr.  Reynell's  herd,  which  has  been  carefully  reared 
at  Killynon,  Co.  Westmeath,  during  the  last  25  years, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  two  tribes.  It  was  first 
started  with  the  cow  tairy  Queen,  purchased  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  who  had 
bought  the  cow  by  Mr.  Mason's  Matchem  at  the 
time  of  the  Chilton  sale  from  Mr.  Broivn,  the  breeder 
of  the  Matchem  cow,  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bates  and 
became  the  ancestress  of  the  celebrated  Oxford  tribe. 
The  "  Pauline"  family,  bought  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes, 
was  purchased  by  him  from  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Burley, 
Yorkshire,  whose  herd  was  noted  for  its  great  dairy 
properties.  The  bulls  since  used  have  been  bred  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  at  Westland,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  cele- 
brated "Mantalini"  family.  Several  of  the  animals 
are  by  those  noted  sires  Duke  of  Leinster  (17,724) 
and  Royal  Prince  (27,384),  both  hired  to  go  to 
England,  and  used  by  eminent  breeders.  The  young 
calves  are  chiefly  by  Lord  Spencer  (26,738),  who 
will  be  sold  with  the  Westland  herd. 

The  Castle  Grove  herd  consists  of  eight  families,  all 
of  which  are  of  Booth  origin.  The  sires  have  been 
selected  from  Killerby  and  Warlaby,  and  have  been 
used  in  the  following  order :— Prince  Arthur 
(■3.497).  King  Alfred  (16,334),  King  Arthur 
(13. 1 10),  War  Eagle  (15,483),  Sir  Roger  (16,991), 
Elfin  King  (17,796),  Sir  James  (16,980),  British 
Crown  (21,322),  The  Sutler  (23,061),  Great 
Hope  (24,082),  and  England's  Glory  (23,889). 
The  catalogue  opens  with  Coquette  by  Cornet 
(11,298),  and  from  Norma  byDRUID  (10,140),  a  direct 
descendant  of  Mr.  Booth's  celebrated  cow  Fame  by 
Raspberry  (4875).  This  excellent  strain  of  blood  is 
represented  by  1 1  females  and  three  bulls.  Mr.  John 
Colling's  Rachel  by  FREDERICK  (1060)  was  the 
foundress  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Ruth"  tribe, 
represented  at  Castle  Grove  by  eight  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Mason's  Lady  Sarah  by  Satellite,  dam  Portia 
by  Cato,  is  the  common  ancestress  of  four  heifers. 
The  remainder  are  good  cattle,  having  in  several  cases 
five  or  six  crosses  of  first-class  Booth  bulls. 

At  the  Winterfold  sale  on  the  20th  ult,  Mr. 

Strafford  disposed  of  50  head  of  Shorthorns,  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  John  Harward  and  Isaac  Downing, 
for  the  very  good  average  of  ^^54  I5r.  cjd.  Thirty- 
nine  cows  made  £(i\  I5r.  91/.  each,  and  11  bulls  made 
^■29  I9J-.  5</.  each,  the  total  realised  being  ^^2739  ^r. 
We  have  only  space  to  record  the  highest  prices 
obtained.  After  the  first  two  lots  had  been  disposed 
of,  Kirklevington  idth,  by  Duke  of  Wetherby 
(17.753).  dam  Kirklevington  12th  by  4TH  DUKE  OF 
Oxford,  and  therefore  an  extraordinarily  well-bred 
cow,  appeared  in  the  ring,  and  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  for  the  Earl  of  Bective,  at  the  high 
price  of  355  gs.  Tacita,  by  Duke  of  Rutland, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  F.  Leney,  for  60  gs.  Cherry 
Blanche  2d  by  Charleston  (21,400),  and  of  the 
"  Blanche  "  tribe,  to  Lord  Chesham  for  85  gs.  ;  Kirk- 
levington 19M  by  7TH  Duke  of  York,  to  Mr.  R.  P. 
Davis  for  175  gs.  ;  Lady  Mary  T,d,  to  Mr.  J.  K. 
Foster  for  83  gs.  ;  Kirklevington  22d  by  5TH  Lord 
Wild  Eyes  (26,762),  dam  Kirklevington  \(>th  by 
Duke  of  Wetherby  (17,753),  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Thornton  for  the  Eari  of  Bective,  for  the  very  high 
price  of  300  gs.  ;  Countess  Blanchehy  3D  DUKE  OF 
Claro,  was  sold  to  Captain  Webb  at  71  gs-  ;  -^"^V 
IVorcester  %th  to  Colonel  Kingscote  at  80  gs.  ;  and 
Kirklevington  2^h  by  5TH  DuKE  OF  Wharfdale 
(26,033),  'o  M"'-  ^''-  Ashbumer  at  100  gs.  In  the  bull 
sale,  the  only  prize  worthy  of  special  note,  after  the 
extraordinary  figures  above  given,  was  70  gs.  for  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  by  3D  Duke  of  Claro  (23,729), 
given  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Holbeach. 

Mr.  F.   Leney's  Grand  Duchess  of  Geneva,  a 

daughter  of  ^th  Duchess  of  Genez'a,  purchased  at 
Windsor  for  700  gs.,  produced  on  the  6th  inst.  a  very 
good  white  cow  calf,  got  by  Grand  Duke  of  Kent 

(26,289).  

SHEEP. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chesham  has  sold  the  whole 
of  his  draft  Shropshire  ewes  to  Richard  Milward,  Esq., 
Thurg.-irton  Priory,  Notts,  and  his  lordship  has  selected 
a  ram  Iamb  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Thos.  Nock,  of 
Sutton  Maddock,  at  35  gs.,  being  one  of  the  pen  of 
five  which  obtained  2d  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Wolverhampton. 


JiAM  SALES. 
At  Adcott  Hall,  on  Wednesday  the  9th  inst., 
a  large  number  of  breeders  assembled  to  witness 
the  sale  of  Messrs.  Masfen's  rams.  The  first  rain 
was  a  2-shear,  Major,  winner  of  the  "Royal 
1st  prize,  1871,  by  Conservative,  bred  by  Mrs.  Wad- 
low,  which  was  also  the  sire  of  many  of  the  best  lots. 
He  was  purchased  for  Mrs.  Beach,  at  50  gs.  ;  the  2d, 
also  a  2-shear,  and  winner  of  the  2d  prize  at  Oxford, 
being  let  to  Mr.  C.  Byrd,  at  40  gs.  Mr.  Kemp 
Bourne  gave  32  gs.  for 


[-shear,  which  had  been  let 


io8o 
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in  previous  years  to  Mr.  Coxon  and  Mr.  Firmstone,  at 
40  and  45  gs.  Then  followed  the  shearlings  headed  by 
the  Wolverhampton  2d  prize  ram,  True  Type,  by 
Marquis,  which  was  hired  by  Messrs.  Masfen  and 
Keeling  at  71  gs.  ;  Mr.  C.  Byrd  taking  the  next  at 
40  gs. ,  at  which  figure  a  shearling  was  hired  for  the 
Earl  of  Bradford  ;  and  Mr.  May  secured  a  good  shear- 
ling for  the  season  at  31  gs.  Other  shearlings  made 
37  (to  Mr.  Bostock),  25,  and  20  down  to  5i  gs., 
the  average  for  the  43  being  close  on  ;^20. 

The  ewes  did  not  make  as  much  as  was  anticipated  ; 
four  pens  going  to  Lord  Chesham  at  67^.  M.  to  g2s.  6</. 
each,  two  to  Mr.  German,  at  90.?.  and  <)2s.  bd.,  and 
others  to  Messrs.  Felton,  Roberts,  Juckes,  Price,  &c., 
at  from  Soj-.  down  to  6oj.  The  average  was  about 
^2s.  6J. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Preece's  36th  great  annual  sale,  at 

Shrewsbury,  commenced  on  Thursday  week,  when  a 
very  large  number  of  rams  from  some  of  the  most 
noted  flocks  in  the  kingdom  were  submitted.  The 
attendance  was  scarcely  so  large  as  usual ;  but  the  rams 
offered,  it  was  admitted,  were,  as  a  whole,  of  the  very 
highest  character,  and  at  times  the  biddings  were  very 
spirited.  The  first  lot  brought  to  the  hammer 
was  a  3-shear  ram  by  Young  Patentee,  the  Prime, 
which  was  sold  for  10  gs.  A  2-shear,  by  Lord 
Warden,  was  let  for  14  gs.  ;  and  a  shearling,  by  Con- 
servative, for  5  gs.  Thirty-five  rams,  the  property  of 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Crane,  of  Forton,  were  next  sub- 
mitted. A  grand  shearling  ram  by  Crosswood  Hero, 
dam  by  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  let  for  41  gs.  ; 
and  another  by  Crosswood  Hero,  dam  by  Ply- 
mouth 2d  prize,  for  41  gs.  The  whole  made 
an  excellent  average.  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Peters 
sold  two  shearlings  for  5i  and  6  gs.  respectively. 
Mr.  Thornton,  of  Pitchford,  disposed  of  a  3-shear 
ram,  by  Volunteer,  for  18  gs.,  and  a  2-shear  for 
17  gs.  Mr.  T.  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  sold 
13  rams  at  a  fair  average,  the  highest  figure  being 
16  gs.  for  a  shearling  by  Pirate,  by  Corsair,  a 
"  Royal "  1st  prize  The  Hon.  E.  Kenyon  obtained 
16  gs.  for  a  good  2-shear  by  Packington  2d  ;  but  sold 
four  other  rams  at  lower  figures.  Mr.  Joseph  Crane, 
of  Calcott,  realised  an  average  of  over  12  gs.  for  five 
rams.  Mr.  Fenn,  of  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow,  and 
Mr.  Harding,  of  Bicton  House,  offered  five  rams,  all 
of  which  were  sold  ;  and  a  2-shear  ram,  their  property, 
was  let  for  20  gs.  A  2-shear  ram,  by  Fatback 
Patentee,  was  let  for  50  gs.,  and  a  shearling,  by 
the  same  sire,  for  17  gs.  Another  shearling 
was  sold  for  27  gs.  Fifteen  of  Lord  Chesh 
rams  were  disposed  of;  the  competition  being 
keen  for  a  shearling  by  Duke  of  Manchester,  which 
realised  36  gs.  The  next  highest  price  was  21  gs. 
for  a  shearling,  by  Kenyon's  ram  (No.  3).  Mr.  E. 
Bostock,  of  The  Hough,  Stafford,  sold  five  rams  ;  a 
shearling,  by  Horton*s  Duke  of  Kent,  making  20  gs. 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  Nobold,  let  one  ram  for  10  gs. 

Nearly  1000  ewes  were  sold  the  second  day  (Friday), 
and  would  average  close  upon  £4  each,  these  being 
sent  by  the  following  breeders  : — Messrs.  Crane,  Evans, 
Horton,  Fowler,  Fenn  and  Harding,  Williams, 
Edwards,  Bowen  and  Jones,  Minton,  Payne,  Lee, 
Everall,  Pickering,  Preece,  Holder,  Nevett,  Bridge- 
man,  Jones,  Wood,  Morris,  Bather,  and  Captain 
Lovett.  In  several  instances  as  high  figures  were  paid 
for  ewes  from  an  ordinary  farmer's  flock  as  for  the 
drafts  from  the  most  noted  ram  breeders,  but  a  few 
show  pens  realised  as  high  as  10  gs.  per  head. 

At  the  Oxford  ram  sales  in  Mr.  Smith's  Close, 

near  Worcester  College,  on  Wednesday  week,  nearly 
800  rams  and  other  sheep  from  the  most  celebrated 
breeders  in  the  county  changed  hands.  The  auctioneers 
were  Messrs.  Jonas  Paxton  and  G.  Castle,  J.  & 
W.  Scroggs,  Franklin  &  Gale,  and  Mr,  J.  A.  Mum- 
ford.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  farmers  and 
breeders  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
the  rams,  which  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  extraordinary  size,  fetched  very  high 
prices.  Many  of  those  submitted  to  public  competition 
were  from  flocks  which  had  won  prizes  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
sheep  were  universally  admired,  and  the  competition 
throughout  was  spirited.  Mr.  Blake's  (Botley)  45 
Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs  realised  £(>  l6j.,  th 
highest  price  being  ii^  gs. — Mr.  Joseph  Roberts,  of 
Curbridge,  sold  40  Oxfordshire  Down  shearlings, 
for  an  average  of  £i(>  9^.,  and  this,  we  understand,  is 
the  highest  average  for  this  class  of  sheep  that  was  ever 
obtained.  The  highest-priced  sheep  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Treadwell,  of  Winchendon,  for  42  gs.  The  next 
highest  was  sold  to  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Shifford,  for  41  gs. 
Mr.  Longlands  purchased  one  at  33  gs.,  and  two  were 
sold  to  Mr.  Baldwin  (Stratford-on-Avon)  and  Mr.  J. 
Bryan  (Southleigh)  for  28  gs.  each.— Mr.  G.  Wallis' 
shearlings  realised  an  average  oi £i'i  lis.  6ii.  ;  the 
highest  figure  was  21  gs.,  the  buyer  being  Mr.  Hobbs, 
of  Maiseyhampton,  and  one  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  for  134  gs.— Mr.  C.  Gillett's  16  Cotswold 
rams  fetched  an  average  of  £^  12s.  3^.  The  highest 
figure  reached  was  13  gs.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr. 
C.  Duflfield,  of  Marcham.  Mr.  G.  Drake,  of  Bignell, 
purchased  one  at  11  gs.,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  Lyford,  one 
at  10  gs.— Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt's  12  Oxfordshire  Down 
shearling  rams  were  disposed  of  at  an  average  of 
£12  14/.  6d.     The  best  sheep  in  the  flock  was  sold  to 


hard  Eagle,  Northmoor,  for  18  gs.,  and  one  to 
Mr.  Prickett,  of  the  same  place,  for  134  gs. — Mr.  C. 
Gillett,  of  Cote  House,  sold  some  Oxfordshire  Down 
shearling  rams  at  an  average  of  ..^'lo.  The  highest 
figure  was   15^  gs.,  the  buyer  being  Mr.  Badcock,  of 


Abingdon.  Some  of  Mr.  Gillett's  sheep  have  won 
prizes  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows.  — Mr.  J.  Parker, 
of  Iffley,  sold  his  Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs  at  an 
average  of  £6  $s.  <j(L  One  was  sold  to  Sir  Henry 
Dashwood  for  13  gs.,  and  one  to  Mr.  Alhn,  Little- 
more,  for  10  gs.  Mr.  Parker  took  a  1st  prize  for  sheep 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Oxford  in 
1870.— Messrs.  W.  and  F.  Franklin,  of  Ascott,  sold 
39  at  an  average  of  £6  &s.  lod.  The  highest  figure 
was  £1$  10s.,  the  purchaser  being  Joseph  Gale,  of 
Cuddesdon.  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Cumnor,  purchased  one 
for/'ll  lOJ.— Mr.  W.  H.  Gillett,  of  Southleigh,  sold 
his  Cotswold  ram  lambs  at  an  average  of  ;^5  2-r.  6i/.  Mr. 
Bolton,  of  Finstock,  purchased  the  best. sheep  for  84  gs. 
Messrs.  Franklin  &  Gale  submitted  for  pubhc  compe- 
ion  about  50  Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  H.  Gale,  of  Cuddesdon,  and  they  averaged 
£6  y-  3d.  each,  the  highest  price  being  16  gs.,  and 
the  lowest  34  gs.  Mr.  J.  T.  Gale,  of  South  Minster, 
Essex,  purchased  the  highest  priced  sheep. — Messrs. 
Franklin  &  Gale  also  sold  2S0  ewes  and  theaves,  and 
100  ewe  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  of 
Elsfield,  being  the  whole  of  his  breeding  flock  of  Oxford- 
shire Downs.  This  capital  flock  is  descended  from  some 
of  the  best  Oxfordshire  Down  blood,  and  was  disposed  of 
in  consequence  of  the  owner  relinquishing  breeding.  The 
ewes  and  theaves  made  from  52J.  to  73^.  per  head,  and 
the  lambs  from  38/.  to  70^. — Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Scroggs 
offered  35  prime  Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs  and 
8  shearlings,  belonging  to  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  Pratt.  They  possessed  good  skins,  were  of 
first-class  colour,  and  combined  blood  from  the  cele 
brated  flocks  of  Mr.  C.  Gillott,  Mr.  Wallis,  and  Mr 
Treadwell.  They  realised  an  average  of  84  gs. — Mr 
J.  A.  Mumford  submitted  for  competition  about  2( 
Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs,  from  the  noted  prize 
taking  flock  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Shrimpton,  of  Easington 
The  average  of  this  lot  was  £^  41. ,  the  best  laml 
fetching  6  gs.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  Mumford,  of 
Boarstall.  The  other  purchasers  were  Mr.  Hopcraft 
(Brackley),  Mr.  Byford  (Suffolk),  Mr.  Dover  (Aston 
Sandford),  Mr.  White  (Pollicott),  Mr.  Lindars  (Tets- 
worth),  Mr.  Louch,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  Clark. 

On  Tuesday  Messrs.    Ewer  &  Winstanley,  of 

Salisbury,  put  up  to  sale  by  auction,  at  Salisbury, 
about  100  ram  Iambs  and  rams  of  the  Improved  Hamp- 
shire Down  breeds,  the  property  of  Mr.  Dibben,  of 
Bishopstone.  There  were  six  lots  of  rams  to  be  let 
until  September  I,  and  for  one  of  them  the  extra 
ordinary  price  of  70  gs.  was  given  by  Mr.  Budd,  o 
Hatchwarren,  Hants.  The  other  five  went  at  th< 
following  prices  : — Lot  i,  Mr.  Jones,  75  gs.  ;  2,  9  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Coles  ;  4,  94  gs.,  Mr.  Barton  ;  5,  8  gs.,  Mr. 
Olding  ;  6,  8  gs.,  Mr.  Jones.  Lambs  sold  as  follows  : — 
Lot  7,  Il4  gs.,  Mr.  Blake,  Chitterne  ;  8,  12  gs.  ditto  ; 
9,  14  gs.,  Mr.  Coles  ;  10,  64  gs.,  Mr.  Brown,  Stockton  ; 
II,  64  gs.,  Mr.  Jones;  12,  74  gs.,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Taunton,  jun.  ;  13,  6gs.,  Mr.  Edwards  ;  14,  Il4  gs., 
Mr.  E.  Pinckney  ;  15,  23  gs.,  Mr.  J.  Fleetwood  ;  16, 
17  gs.,  Mr.  Olding  ;  18,  11  gs.,  Mr.  Pern  ;  19,  104  gs., 
Mr.  Pinckney;  20,  24  gs.,  Mr.  W.  Taunton. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Coxon's  flock  on  Monday  of  last 

week,  which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Preece,  of  Shrews- 
bury, opened  with  Conductor,  "Royal"  prize  sheep, 
which  was  let  for  the  season  for  loi  gs.  to  Mr.  Ger- 
man, after  a  keen  competition  from  Mr.  E.  Crane. 
No.  2,  winner  of  1st  prize  at  Oxford,  used  last  year  by 
Mr.  German,  went  to  Mr.  Barnwell  at  24  gs.  ;  and 
other  aged  sheep  made  from  10  to  16  gs.  The  first 
shearling  ram  by  Mansell's  Mansion  3d,  goes  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Dunboyne,  at  41  gs.  ;  and  another  by  Com- 
mander, to  Earl  Howe  at  31  gs.  Others  sold  at  24, 
20,  ig,  16,  down  to  5  gs.  ;  the  average  being  ^^47  4r. 
The  ewes  ranged  from  135.1.  to  6oj-.,  several  pens 
making  looj.  or  upwards.  The  buyers  included  several 
gentlemen  who  are  establishing  a  Shropshire  flock. 
The  results  of  the  above  sale  tend  further  to  prove 
that  ram  breeders  must  pay  high  figures  to  secure  the 
best  sires,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  positions  ;  as 
new  men  are  fast  treading  on  their  heels  from  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  obtaining  the  best  blood 
in  the  ewes  offered  at  the  various  public  sales. 

Mr.  Cole's  annual  sale  and  letting  of  ram  lambs 

and  rams,  by  Messrs.  Hardmg  &  Sons,  of  Frome,  took 
place  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Boreham  Road,  War- 
minster. The  sale  commenced  by  letting  ten  ram 
lambs,  some  for  a  month,  others  for  the  season.  Lot  I 
was  let  for  a  month,  at  9  gs.  ;  lot  2,  for  the  same  time, 
8  gs.  ;  others  made  64  and  5  gs. ,  one  only  being  let 
under,  viz. ,  44  gs.  The  ram  lambs  for  sale  then  followed. 
Lot  13  made  15  gs.  ;  lot  15,  8  gs.  ;  others  made  7 J, 
64,  6,  to  5  gs.,  no  animal  being  sold  under  that  sum. 

At  the  Cirencester  August  sheep  and  cattle  fair, 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Hill  sold  16  Cotswold  shearling 
rams,  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Fowler,  of  Aston 
Farm,  at  an  average  of  £1$  ys.  lid.;  14  rams,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Charles  Barton,  of  Coin  St.  Dennis,  at 
an  average  of  £13  ly.;  and  14  rams,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Frampton  Mansell,  at  an 
average  of  2^12  i6s. — Mr.  James  Villar  sold  6  Cots- 
wold rams  for  Mr.  T.  Beale  Browne,  of  Salperton 
Park,  at  an  average  price  of  .^10  17.'.;  10  rams  for  Mr. 


W.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  at  an  average  of  ;if  10  4s.  go".  ; 
26  rams  for  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  of  Ashbrook,  at  an 
average  of  £n  i$s.  Jd.;  4  rams  for  Mr.  W.  Peachey, 
of  Cubberley,  at  an  average  of  £S  loj.  6d. ;  and  3  for 
Mr.  R.  Peachey,  of  Chedworth,  at  an  average  of 
£y  IJs.  gd. — Messrs.  Acock  &  Hanks  sold  13  Cots- 
old  rams  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Pedley,  of  Bibury,  at  an 
average  of  ;£'il  i6.f.  2d.;  12  rams,  the  property  of  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gillett,  of  Kilkenny,  at  an 
average  of  /17  6s.  6d.;  and  30  rams,  bred  by  Mr. 
Barton,  of  Fyfield,  at  an  average  of^f  14  12s.  yd.  Mr. 
Barton's  average  last  year  was  /'lo  i^r.  Sd.,  for  50 
sheep. — Mr.  VUlar  also  sold  22  Oxfordshire  Down 
rams  for  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Maiseyhampton,  at  an 
average  of  ;^I2  "js.  6d. 


A  WALK  IN  WESTMORELAND. 
The  year  1870  proved  a  most  disastrous  one  as 
regarded  the  hay  and  green  crops  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land ;  whilst  in  the  North  a  succession  of  showers  in 
May  and  June  made  the  meadows  more  than  usually 
full  of  grass,  and  the  hay  was  housed  in  the  middle  of 
July  in  excellent  condition  ;  in  fact,  the  yield  was 
larger  than  were  the  demands  of  the  district,  and  the 
slender  crops  of  the  South  were  supplemented,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  from  the  North.  Green  crops,  too, 
were  unusually  luxuriant,  and  more  hay  was  sold  in 
consequence.  A  fortnight's  tour  in  the  Lake  districts 
of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  has  induced  me  to  make  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  agricultural  position  of  these  counties. 
Seeing  much  over  which  to  rejoice  and  much  to  ad- 
mire, I  yet  saw  a  good  deal  to  deplore. 

First,  then,  in  season,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  excel- 
lent crops  of  hay  grass.  The  meadows  are  very  full, 
and  the  recent  and  almost  daily  showers  have  greatly 
thickened  the  under  or  bottom  growth.  O  wing  to  the 
difhculty  which  has  been  experienced  in  working  and 
housing,  consequent  on  the  showery  season,  a  portion 
of  the  hay  must  have  deteriorated  in  quality.  Sufficient, 
however,  remains  to  render  the  crop  considerably  above 
an  average.  Some  farmers,  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
the  grass  under  cover,  took  advantage  of  every  gleam 
of  sunshine  to  shake  out  the  hay.  In  those  cases  con- 
siderable harm  has  followed,  whilst  those  who  left  it 
standing  in  cock  till  a  fine  day  came — and  the  wet  and 
fine  have  been  pretty  alternate — housed  it  without 
material  hurt.  From  the  nature  of  the  season,  the  fog 
or  after-grass  must  necessarily  be  a  heavy  crop ; 
meadows,  from  which  the  hay  had  been  removed  a 
fortnight  previous,  presented  a  most  luxuriant  growth. 
In  many  portions  of  the  country,  however,  acres  and 
acres  of  good  meadow  land  are  to  be  seen  quite  over- 
grown with  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and  many  fields  present 
the  appearance  of  having  been  visited  by  a  heavy  snow 
storm.  The  plague  of  locusts  with  which  Egypt  was 
ted  in  the  days  of  Pharoah  was  not  more  destruc- 
:  than  is  this  pest  to  the  grass  lands,  and  unless 
re  united  effort  is  made  by  farmers— and  that 
speedily — it  will  entirely  usurp  the  place  of  grass  in  the 
whole  country.  Every  practical  farmer  is  well  aware 
that  cattle  will  not  eat  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  in  its  green 
state,  and  only  in  the  extremity  of  want  will  they  eat 
them  when  mixed  with  the  hay.  Such  is  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  seed,  that  it  will  grow  after  passing 
through  cattle.  An  easy  method  of  clearing  the  pest 
is  to  pasture  the  land,  where  it  prevails,  by 
sheep  for  three  successive  years.  The  sheep 
eagerly  seek  and  nip  the  young  flowers,  and  thus  pre- 
vent them  seeding  ;  and  if  the  farmer  will  take  the  pre- 
caution to  cut  off  the  few  flowers  which,  in  some  cases, 
may  escape  the  sheep,  three  years  will  see  his  land 
relieved  from  the  incubus  which  now  seriously 
threatens  to  destroy  its  fertility.  This  seems  to  me  a 
duty  which  every  agriculturist  owes  to  himself,  his 
landlord,  and  his  neighbour.  Another  point  we  must 
briefly  touch  upon.  .'Vs  a  nation,  we  are  not  able  to 
grow  sufficient  produce  to  supply  our  wants.  Yet,  in 
the  districts  referred  to,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land,  in  the  hands  of  landed  proprietors,  which  did 
not  produce  one-tenth  what  they  might  be  made  to 
produce.  From  year  to  year,  I  was  informed,  the 
land  has  been  left  untilled,  and  the  scanty  produce 
sold  by  auction,  until,  at  the  present  time,  the 
grass  crops  are  scarce  worth  the  cost  of  labour 
to  make  them  into  hay.  I  should  think  a  Bill 
to  compel  landowners,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
properly  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  fellow  men,  might 
meet  with  more  favour  than  have  many  Bills  of  the 
present  session.  The  green  crops  which  are  grown  in 
the  districts  under  observation  are— Turnips,  Mangel 
Wurzel,  Carrots,  Potatos,  and  a  few  Cabbages  ;  more 
of  the  latter  might  be  grown  to  profit.  In  all  these 
the  crops  are  very  heavy  and  healthy  (Potatos  being 
especially  productive,  and  free  from  disease),  mostly 
very  clean,  and  evincing  great  care.  That  these 
counties  will  have  a  sufficiency  of  autumn  and  winter 
fodder  seems  now  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Of  the  fruit  crops  I  cannot  speak  so  favourably. 
A  severe  night's  frost  in  the  middle  of  May  completely 
destroyed  the  blossom  of  very  many  orchards,  and 
the  trees  now  present  a  leaf-blackened  appear- 
ance, as  though  blighted  by  lightning.  Goose- 
berry trees  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
caterpillar  has  also  been  very  abundant.  The  latter 
pest  is  so  easy  of  remedy  that  I  wonder  at  its  yearly 
infliction.     A    bunch  of  Gorse  (or,  as  it  is  called  in 
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some  districts,  Whin,)  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  is 
an  unfailing  preventive.  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  breadth  sown,  particularly  in  Furness, 
evinces  evidence  of  more  than  an  average  yield,  and 
a  fortnight  of  warm  sunny  weather  would  make  them 
ready  for  the  reaping-machine.  Splendid  in  ear  and 
long  in  stem — many  of  the  fields  showing  a  height  of 
6  and  5  feet  respectively — the  Wheat  and  Barley  fields 
present  a  sight  well  calculated  to  gladden  the  eye  of 
the  agriculturist.  Of  the  com  crop  I  cannot  speak  so 
favourably.  Looking  from  a  distance,  no  fault  can  be 
discerned,  but  a  close  examination  shows  a  woeful 
number  of  black  or  "smut "ears;  in  fact,  I  never 
saw  it  more  prevalent,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
will  be  much  afiected  by  it  in  the  threshing 
and  grinding.  To  prevent  this,  change  of  seed  is 
frequently  tried,  but,  in  most  cases,  in  vain.  The 
surest  method  is  to  throw  on  to  the  seed  a  spadeful 
of  quick-lime,  work  it  up  with  a  hay-rake  till  the  seed 
is  white,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  pailful  of  old 
urine,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  old  chamber  ley," 
and  then  dry.  Another  pest  of  the  com  fields  I  was 
sorry  to  see  most  luxuriant,  viz.,  "  Wild  Kail."  Many 
acres  of  grain  presented  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  It  is  firmly  believed  by  many 
farmers  with  whom  I  conversed  whilst  on  my  tour, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  this  weed,  which  only 
springs  into  existence  after  the  land  has  been  ploughed. 
I  know  of  waste  lands,  which  had  never  previously 
been  disturbed  within  the  memory  of  man,  on  being 
gone  over  with  the  plough,  produce  a  heavy  crop. 
My  remedy  is  to  well  and  carefully  harrow  the  land  in  the 
autumn,  and  thus  eliminate  all  the  "  wicks ;"  then  green 
crop  for  three  successive  years,  taking  care  to  hand-weed 
should  any  stragglers  make  their  appearance.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  will  in  all  cases  totally  eradicate  the 
"kail,"  but  if  proper  precaution  be  taken  it  will  be 
many  years  before  it  will  again  cause  the  farmer  any 
inconvenience.  In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  the 
farmers  of  the  North  on  their  promising  prospects.  A 
fortnight  of  warm,  sunny  weather  will  give  them  crops 
of  all  and  every  description,  such  as  has  not  been  expe- 
rienced for  many  previous  years.  J.  R.  [Our  North 
Lancashire  correspondent,  writing  on  the  gtli  inst., 
says  that  "  The  hay  harvest  is  now  completed,  and,  owing 
to  the  almost  tropical  heat  which  has  prevailed  since 
Saturday  last,  a  great  quantity  of  hay,  previously  un- 
cut, has  been  housed  in  good  condition,  thus  rendering 
the  well-secured  crop  above  an  average.  A  succession 
of  hot  days,  combined  with  brilliant  sunshine,  is  also 
fast  changing  the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  some  farmers 
have  commenced  Oat  cutting.  The  fine  weather  has 
come  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  will,  no  doubt,  materially 
alter  the  aspect  of  affairs  for  the  better  ;  and  the  grain 
crops  of  the  district,  which  a  week  ago  were  viewed 
with  despondency,  now  promise  a  bright  future.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  green  crops.  Another 
week  of  similar  weather  to  that  of  the  present  will  place 
us  in  the  midst  of  harvest."] 


STEAM  ROAD  ROLLING. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  columns  of  the  Aiketarum, 
where  it  appcirs  as  a  Review  of  the  "  Report  on  the  Economy 
of  Road  Alaintenance  and  Horse  Draught  through  Steam 
Road  Rolling."     By  Frederick  A.  Paget,  C.E.  (Spon.)) 

The  State  of  the  roads  of  a  country  is  at  once  an 
index  and  a  cause  of  the  general  civilisation  of  the 
period.  No  individual  element  of  human  progress  is 
of  more,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  one  of  equal, 
importance.  A  visit  to  Portugal,  to  Greece,  or  to 
Southern  Italy,  is  calculated  to  impress  this  fact  very 
forcibly  on  the  mind.  Good  roads  bring  freedom  of 
intercourse,  equality  of  prices,  and  encouragement  for 
industry,  and  are  the  veins  of  that  circulation,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  body  politic  festers  in  sloth  and 
brigandage. 

The  mighty  European  revolution,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  find  ourselves,  is  due,  at  all  events  as  to  its 
actual  state,  to  the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  national 
and  international  communication  by  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  transit  by  land  and  by 
sea.  But,  before  George  .Stephenson  had  as- 
tounded a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
proposuig  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  per  hour,  we 
had  attained  that  respectable  speed  by  some  of  our  best- 
appointed  coaches.  On  the  highway,  as  well  as  on  the 
ironway,  speed  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  road.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  England  was  not  better  off  in  respect  of 
internal  communication  than  the  less  civilised  parts  of 
Europe  are  at  this  day.  Even  on  the  great  mail  routes 
different  time-tables  were  adoped  for  summer  and  for 
winter.  The  scarlet-coated  guard  of  the  royal  mail 
often  laid  down  his  blunderbuss  to  seize  his  horn,  and 
warn  some  heavy,  plodding  waggoner  to  draw  his 
vehicle  aside  out  of  his  rut,  and  let  the  king's  service 
pass.  The  man  who  effected  this  change— need  we 
say  that  his  name  was  Macadam  ?— enjoyed  a  green  old 
age  in  the  memory  of  some  of  us  who  do  not  yet  con- 
sider ourselves  old  men. 

The  ideas  carried  out  by  this  great  reformer  of  our 
highways  were  simple,  and  were  true.  The  earth  has 
ultimately  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  moving  traffic.  To 
do  so,  it  only  requires  to  be  kept  dry,  and  with  an 
unabraded  surface.  Therefore  the  old  idea  of  forming 
a  road  like  a  continuous  arch,  and  throwing  a  stress  on 
wedge-shaped  stones  driven  in  at  the  sides,  is  a  mistake. 


Let  the  road  be  fairly  levelled,  sloped  to  either  side, 
properly  drained,  and  then  covered  with  an  artificial 
breccia,  or  stratum  of  broken  stones,  not  larger  than 
5  or  6  oz.  in  weight,  which  will  consolidate  into  a 
homogeneous  mass,  and  at  once  keep  the  earth  below 
from  being  cut  into  by  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  and 
from  being  soaked  by  the  rain. 

So  far  all  is  plain.  Then  comes  the  question.  How 
is  the  broken  stone  to  be  consolidatetl  ?  Here  our 
road-surveyors  stopped,  arrested  by  the  fear,  which 
was  a  misjudged  one,  of  expense.  They  left  this  con- 
solidation to  be  effected  casually,  by  the  actual  traffic 
passing  over  the  road.  In  so  doing  they  committed, 
and  daily  commit,  two  great  economical  sins.  They 
consolidate  their  road  in  at  once  the  least  effective  and 
the  most  expensive  manner.  They  never  make  a 
homogeneous  road.  Ruts  are  formed  in  places,  before 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  has  become  smooth. 
Water  percolates  during  the  whole  process.  Repairs 
are  needed  irregularly,  locally,  and  in  the  most  incon- 
venient and  expensive  manner  ;  and  while  the  cost  of 
the  work  actually  done  by  the  road-surveyor — the  cost 
of  metal,  labour,  and  repair— is  thus  actually  doubled, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  similar  road  finished  and 
consolidated  at  once,  the  cost  incurred  by  the  owners 
of  the  vehicles,  which  are  thus  converted  into  very  in- 
efficient rollers,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the 
draught  over  the  new  road  is  five  times  that  over  an 
old,  or,  at  least,  over  a  smooth  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  and  not  a  creditable 
fact  that,  while  steam  road-rollers  have  been  used  in 
France,  with  admirable  results,  since  their  invention 
by  M.  Louis  Lemoine  in  1S59,  and  have  even  been 
seen  on  some  of  our  principal  metropolitan  thorougli- 
fares,  completing,  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  with 
admirable  and  perfect  success,  the  work  which  is  yet 
thrown  on  the  owners  of  private  vehicles,  we  are 
content  to  abuse  the  parish  authorities,  to  double  our 
road  rates,  to  lame  our  horses,  and  to  shake  and 
damage  our  carriages,  and  our  nerves  into  the  bargain, 
by  the  barbarous  layers  of  broken  granite  which  are 
duly  spread  to  welcome  the  London  season.  Only  so 
recently  as  the  opening  of  the  Embankment  road  it  was 
remarked,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  the  steam  roller 
had  not  been  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some 
surprise  that  we  receive  a  "  Report  on  the  Economy  of 
Road  Maintenance  and  Horse  Draught  through  Steam 
Road  Rolling,"  which  is  "printed  by  order  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works." 

How  this  comes  to  pass  is  not  explained.  In  fact, 
the  little  pamphlet  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  "report." 
It  is  the  work  of  an  advocate, — a  fair  advocate,  no 
doubt ;  but  does  not  attain  the  judicial  impartiality 
proper  to  an  inquirer's  report.  The  author  tells  us 
that  "  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  rolling  roads  is  indu- 
bitably a  powerful  means  of  economy  in  their  mainte- 
nance." He  keeps  his  word,  and  gives  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  bearing  on  the  subject,  both 
from  English  and  foreign  sources. 

The  residents  of  London  are  especially  interested  in 
the  question,  from  the  fact  that  paving  is  rapidly 
displacing  Macadam.  The  lesser  cost  of  maintenance 
on  a  paved  road  subjected  to  heavy  traffic  is  such  as  to 
cover  the  larger  original  expense  of  paving.  As  it  is 
in  evidence  that  thedurability  of  the  Macadamised  road 
is  nearly  doubled  by  the  employment,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  steam-roller,  every  householder  and 
shopkeeper  in  the  great  lines  of  traffic  has  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

As  to  the  ratepayers,  Mr.  Paget  gives  us  some  very 
detailed  estimates,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  sum  of 
;^28o,ooo  per  annum  is  expended  annually  on  " 
maintenance  (exclusive  of  cleaning  and  watering)  of 
1 127  miles  of  Macadamised  road  within  the  City  and 
the  38  parishes  and  districts  of  the  metropolis.  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  that  "within  a  radius  of  only  12  miles 
from  Charing  Cross  there  are  at  least  forty  millions  of 
square  miles  of  Macadamised  road  ; "  but  this  is,  no 
doubt,  only  one  of  the  inexplicable  freaks  of  our 
"drudging  goblin,"  the  printer's  devil.  But  the 
steady  rate  of  metropolitan  increase,  the  population 
doubling  in  rather  less  than  40  years,  promises  at  least 
an  equally  steady  augmentation  of  road  area  and  road 
cost.  To  save  ^■140,000  per  annum  at  once  is  a  con- 
sideration for  the  rate-payers,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  know  that  this  large  sum  is  now  wasted  by  the 
neglect  of  a  simple  and  proper  engineering  process. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  money  cost,  and  the  far 
larger  damage  by  way  of  depreciation,  sustained 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  72,000  horses  and  30,000 
vehicles,  that  are  now  involuntarily  employed  in  pul- 
verising the  broken  granite,  which  they  never  properly 
consolidate,  the  estimate  is  less  easy  to  form.  If  extra 
labour,  shoeing,  and  damage  to  the  horses,  were  taken 
at  an  average  of  2s.  bd.  per  horse  per  week,  which, 
probably,  few  proprietors  would  think  too  high,  we 
come  to  a  tax  imposed  on  horses  of  ;£'46S,ooo  per 
annum.  Let  us  suppose  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of 
carriages  and  harness  (the  total  value  of  the  capital 
invested  in  which  Mr.  Paget  estimates  at  / 1,450,000), 
to  be  included  in  this  allowance.  The  figures  would 
give  a  cost  of  between  ^d.  and  bd.  per  superficial  yard 
of  Macadamised  road  as  the  cost  of  badly  compressing 
it  by  expensive  vehicles  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  such  an  estimate  would  be  excessive. 

Mr.  Paget  has  rendered  a  service  to  civilisation  by 
bringing  together  in  an  accessible  form  so  much  in- 


formation on  a  subject  in  which  every  Londoner  may 
be  said  to  be  personally  interested.  W'e  hope  that  the 
39  goveming  bodies  of  the  metropolis  will  be  compelled 
by  those  whom  they  govern,  no  longer  to  take  this 
extra  ^140,000  a  year  (to  say  nothing  of  the  higher 
estimate)  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rate-payers.  Drivers 
and  driven  in  any  vehicle,  from  the  most  elegant  landau 
to  the  most  closely  packed  omnibus,  as  they  set  their 
teeth  when  they  find  themselves  grinding  over  broken 
granite,  should  be  made  aware  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
evil,  altogether  due  to  the  obstinate  neglect  of  the  use 
of  the  steam-roller.  Of  that  fact  we  have  long  been 
convinced  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
will  proceed  to  practise  what  they  preach  with  such 
undeniable  force. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION   OF 
SCOTCH  VILLAGES. 

Colonel  Sir  James  E.  Alexander  read  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  "  On 
Sanitary  Measures  for  Scottish  Villages."  Among  the 
evils  pointed  out  as  existing  in  these  villages  were  the 
overcrowding  of  cottages,  the  system  of  "box-beds," 
in  which  father,  mother,  and  children  might  often  be 
found  huddled  together,  the  built-in  windows  quite  in- 
capable of  being  opened,  the  general  want  of  air  and 
ventilation,  and  the  proximity  of  cow-sheds  and  pig- 
sties. The  writer  showed  how  ministers,  surgeons, 
schoolmasters,  and  employers  might  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  by  inculcating  the  laws  of  health  and 
promoting  a  taste  for  pure  and  innocent  recreations. 

Mr.  WiLKi.NSON,  Hertfordshire,  did  not  intend  to 
go  into  the  question  of  drink,  but  was  persuaded  that 
a  diminution  of  the  number  of  beer-house?  in  country 
villages  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  improve 
the  moral,  physical,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  poor, 

Mr.  Lamport,  alluding  to  the  erection  of  houses  for 
the  people,  said  his  own  idea  was,  that  the  working 
classes  would  not  be  got  into  good  dwellings  until  they 
were  educated  to  understand  that  their  pockets  were 
ultimately  concemed  in  living  in  wholesome  dwellings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kno.x  said  it  occurred  to  him  there 
was  a  previous  question  to  be  considered  with  regard 
to  houses  before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in 
sanitary  reform,  and  in  lowering  the  death-rate  either 
in  cities  or  villages.  The  questions  of  water,  beer- 
shops,  &c.,  were  not  essential.  The  first  thing  they 
had  to  do  was  to  define  what  was  a  house  or  human 
habitation — how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  must  a  family 
of  a  certain  size  possess  in  order  to  live  a  healthy  life. 
He  held  that  traders  in  houses,  like  traders  in  every 
other  thing,  must  be  made  amenable  to  fixed  laws. 
Dealers  in  meat  and  bread  were  not  allowed  to  expose 
unwholesome  food  for  sale,  and  he  held  that  such  legis- 
lation must  apply  primarily  to  houses,  and  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  huddled  up  simply 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  defend  themselves.  It 
might  seem  to  be  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  with  what  was  called  free  trade,  yet  he 
believed  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  end  to  realise  a 
perfectly  moral  and  sanitary  state  of  society.  They 
did  not  go  into  these  things  at  present  on  the  ground 
of  extravagance,  but  nothing  was  so  expensive  to  a 
community  as  an  epidemic.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of 
epidemics  by  leaving  the  houses  of  the  people  in  their 
present  monstrous  condition,  and  yet  they  thought  it 
very  remarkable,  and  an  inscmtable  act  on  the  part  of 
Providence,  when  they  had  a  scourge  passing  from  end 
to  end  of  the  city,  and  striking  down  rich  and  poor. 
In  point  of  economy  and  humanity,  they  must 
endeavour  to  get  back  to  first  principles,  and  insist 
that  no  man  should  bring  a  house  into  the  market 
which  was  not  safe  and  habitable  for  human  beings. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  adverting  to  the  question  of 
water,  said  that  there  fell  upon  the  roof  of  every 
house  about  enough  water  to  supply  the  inmates,  if 
they  took  care  of  it,  but  in  scarcely  any  cottage  was 
provision  made  for  securing  the  rain-water.  Were 
tanks  or  storage  attached  to  each  cottage,  they  should 
seldom  hear  complaints  of  drought,  and  they  should 
also  cultivate  habits  of  purity  and  cleanliness.  He 
advocated  the  system  of  earth  closets,  than  which 
nothing  of  greater  importance  had  been  discovered 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Williams,  Wishaw,  said  that  a  short  time  ago 
he  had  come  to  Scotland  to  erect  iron  works,  and  he 
had  also  found  it  necessary  to  build  houses  for  the  men 
whom  he  brought  from  England.  Many  of  these  men 
would  not  enter  the  Scotch  houses,  and  wondered  how 
people  could  live  in  such  abominable  places. 

Rev.  W.  Caine,  Manchester,  said  he  had  been  for 
two  years  chaplain  of  one  of  the  largest  gaols  in  the 
kingdom.  About  800  prisoners,  on  an  average,  were 
under  his  charge  at  once,  and,  on  inquiring  into  their 
antecedents,  he  had  found  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
crime  arose  from  deficient  house  accommodation. 

Professor  Ramsav,  Glasgow,  stated  that  in  Glasgow 
a  ticket  was  placed  on  each  common  lodging-house, 
showing  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  it  contained, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  was  allowed  to 
accommodate  under  the  Police  Act.  The  regulation 
was  strictly  carried  out,  and  had  done  much  good 
already  to  the  city. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Macknight,  advocate,  traced  a  great 
deal  of  the  evils  in  the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  poor  to  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  in  the  country, 
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■who  were  unwilling  to  give  land  for  building  additional 
village  accommodation  ;  and  he  thought  some  compul- 
sory measure  was  wanted  to  compel  them  to  give  the 
land  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 


SKIM   CHEESE   MANUFACTURE. 

[The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  our  extract  from  a  paper  on 
Butter  Factories  in  the  States,  vol.  vil.,  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal.] 

The  Oblong  Shape. — Recently  a  new  form,  or  style 
of  cheese,  has  been  introduced,  which  promises  to  be  a 
success.     The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are — 

1.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  a  large  cake  (pressing  in 
one  curb  or  mould  from  10  lb.  to  a  1000  or  more)  and 
then  cut  into  blocks  of  any  desired  size.  These  blocks 
are  then  bandaged,  and  placed  in  the  mould  in  layer.^, 
and  again  pressed,  and  the  whey  starts  again,  especially 
at  the  freshly  cut  sides.  In  this  manner  cheeses  may 
be  made  weighing  from  10  to  100  lb.  each,  to  suit  any 
market,  and  small  cheeses  can  be  made  at  very  nearly 
the  same  expense  as  large  ones. 

2.  The  escape  of  the  whey  by  evaporation  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  this  form  of  cheese-cakes,  for,  as  the 
whey  percolates  towards  the 

bottom  of  the  cakes  (these 
cakes  being  turned  from  time 
to  time  only  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution),  the  whey,  instead 
of  turning  back  toward  the 
centre  of  the  cheese  —  as  is 
the  case  with  all  round  cheese 
— is  turned  at  right  angles 
thereto,  and  is  consequently 
always  tending  towards  the 
outside  ;  and  the  whey  is  so 
far  expressed  and  evaporated 
that  decomposition  is  much 
less  liable  to  take  place. 

3.  Thesecakes  being  entirely 
covered  with  bandage,  may 
be    cured    with    or    without 


:  blocks  (c  c),  and 
placed  one  upon 


the  mould, 


bandaged  with  muslin.  These  £ 
another  in  layers,  say  two  deep, 
thin  boards  or  other  plates  between  them,  and  are 
again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press,  by  which  the 
whey  is  still  further  pressed  out,  especially  of  the 
freshly  cut  sides  of  the  cakes.  The  pressing  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  needed,  after  which  the  cakes  are 
removed  to  the  shelf  or  curing-room,  to  allow  the 
remaining  whey  to  escape  by  evaporation.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  form  of  the  cake, 
because,  as  the  whey  percolates  towards  the  bottom, 
and  in  turning  as  is  required,  from  time  to  time,  the 
cakes  are  only  turned  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the 
whey  instead  of  being  turned  directly  back  in  its  course 
is  turned  at  right  angles,  and  is  consequently  always 
tending  nearer  to  the  exterior. 

In  this  way,  together  with  the  pressing,  it  is  claimed 
the  whey  is  so  far  dissipated  that  decomposition  is 
much  less  liable  to  take  place,  and,  therefore,  the 
cheese  may  be  preserved  without  the  greasing  com- 
monly employed. 

Fig.  248  represents  a  perspective  view  of  a  cheese 
made  according  to  this  improvement.     It  rests  upon  a 


thu 


dered  safe  from  flies. 

4.  They  are  much  more 
easily  turned  and  handled 
than  round  cheese. 

5.  They  are  shipped  to 
market  in  boxes  of  thin  stuff 
of  any  kind  of  timber.  Any 
farmercan  make  them,  making 
the  boxes  of  such  size  as  he 
chooses,  and  at  an  expense 
much  less  than  for  round 
boxes.  For  lo  lb.  cheeses 
boxes  are  used  with  success 
containing  18  cheeses,  iSolb.  ; 
and  for  30  lb.  cheeses,  8  in 
a  case,  240  lb.  This  item 
of  boxes  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  boxes  are  solid,  and  there 
are  no  covers  to  come  off. 
The  cleats  on  the  outside  of 
the  boxes  prevent  them  from 
being  packed  too  closely 
together  in  carrying  or  in 
store-houses.  There  is  a 
great  saving  in  weight,  as,  in 
the  old  style,  down  weights 
are    given    ' 


each    cheese, 


Cheese  with  bandai 


this  shape  only  one 
down  weight  is  given  for  18 
small  cheeses  or  8  large  ones. 

6.  For  retail  trade  this 
form  of  cheese  is  of  great 
advantage.  The  dealer  can 
weigh  the  whole  cheese,  and 
cut  by  measure  the  exact 
weight  required,  and  many 
of  the  cheeses  are  sold  with- 
out cutting. 

7.  For  family  use  small  cakes  are  a  great  success. 
A  10  lb.  cheese  is  10  inches  in  length  and  5  inches 
square,  and  is  cut  for  table  use  as  follows  : — 

Turn  the  bandage  back  front  the  end,  cut  a  thin 
slice  from  the  end  of  the  cheese,  then  cut  off  the  desired 
slices  for  the  table,  and  replace  the  thin  slice  and 
bandage  ;  set  the  cheese  on  end,  and  it  is  sealed  and 
as  safe  as  an  uncut  cheese. 

8.  These  cheeses  cure  much  better  than  round  ones, 
as  the  gases,  if  any  be  generated,  escape  from  thi 
and  are  not  forced  back 
as  with  round  ones. 

9.  They  take  less  room  in  the  dry-house,  and  women 
and  children  can  easily  turn  and  handle  them. 

10.  For  exportation  they  greatly  excel  the  round 
cheese.  They  can  be  packed  closer,  boxes  cost  less, 
and  small  cheese  can  be  boxed  and  shipped  at  nearly 
the  same  expense  as  large  ones.  They  have  been 
shipped  to  England  with  great  success.  We  give  cuts 
which  will  explain  more  fully  this  invention  (figs.  245 
to  248). 

Fig.  246  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  cheese- 
vat  or  mould.  "When  the  curd  is  ready  for  pressing,  it 
is  placed  in  the  mould  (A)  of  rectangular  form,  and 
with  one  side  (B)  arranged  to  swing  open  on  hinges  for 
the  removal  of  the  cakes  after  they  are  pressed.  After 
the  curd  is  pressed  into  a  broad  flat  cake  it  is  vertically 


follow  that  they  have  no  grievance  to  complain  of; 
because  they  submit  to  their  lot  it  does  not  follow  that 
lot  is  not  a  hard  one.  The  fact  is,  they  are  utterly 
powerless  ;  they  are  under  their  master's  thumb,  who 
very  frequently  is  their  landlord  as  well  as  their 
master,  and  as  they  do  not  wish  to  be  turned  out  into 
the  street,  they  submit  almost  to  any  conditions  that 
may  be  imposed  on  them. 

And  it  is  unquestionably  this  system  of  large  land- 
holding  and  otf-hand  farming  that  fosters  and  increases 
an  undue  feeling  of  utter  dependence  upon  his  employer, 
on  the  principle  that  the  fewer  the  number  of  farmers 
the  fewer  the  number  of  hands  employed,  because  the 
demand  for  labour  is  less.  This  state  of  things  is 
unhappily  exemplified  in  the  parish  where  I  live. 
Here  the  land  is  mostly  held  by  a  very  few  large 
farmers,  and  the  consequence  is  that  except  at  the 
busiest  times  of  the  year — viz.,  hay  time  and  harvest 
— there  are  always  hands  out  of  work,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  because  little  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  labourers  are  employed  that  would  be 
were  none  of  the  land  let  off-hand  ;  while  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  parish,  where  this  pernicious  system  does  not 
obtain,  and  where  the  number  of  farmers  is  greater,  the 
demand  for  labour  is  higher, 
and  consequently  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptional thing  to  find  a  man 

It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing if  some  of  your  readers 
would  furnish  the  public  with 
a  few  statistics,  such,  e.  g., 
as  the  number  of  acres  there 
are  in  their  parishes  under 
cultivation  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed  per  acre. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Mr.  Offin,  who  I  am 
informed  is  the  largest  tenant- 
farmer  in  the  county,  and  who 
farms  I  don't  know  how  many 
off-hand  farms.  (I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, though  report  says  he  is 
a  kind-hearted,  liberal  man; 
but  that  is  not  the  question. 
I  select  him  only  because  he 
IS  a  very  large  farmer  ;  and 
I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for 
using  his  name,  but  not  in 
vain  )  Does  he  employ  as 
many  labourers  as  would  be 
employed  were  all  the  land  he 
holds  split  up  into  smaller 
faims  of  not  more  than  400 
acres  each,  with  a  tenant  resi- 
dent in  each  farmhouse  ?  If 
he  does  not  do  so,  then,  kind 
and  good  as  he  may  be,  he  is 
inflicting  a  great  injury  on  the 
country,  he  is  diminishing,  or 
IS  helping  to  diminish,  the 
amount  of  the  public  revenue, 
increasing  or  is  helping 


to 
Olnme 


the   local 


-\^^^ 


Fig.  245.— cheese- I'Ress  . 


2    I  think  it  important  that 
there   should  be  a  good  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the 
farm    labourer,  his   condition 
and  prospects.     As  my  con- 
tribution  to   it,  allow  me  to 
suggest    that  the    labourer's 
wrongs  are  in  many  cases  self- 
mfiicted      True,  when  a  farm 
man  has  a  family,   it  is  well 
nigh    impossible   for  him   to 
put  by  against   a   rainy  day. 
But   take   the  case  of  young 
men.     Why  should  not  they 
table  with  scale-board  (e),  and  with  knife  (F)  for  cutting  when  earning  very  nearly,    and   in   some  cases   fully 
into  different  weights,  according  to  the  measurement  on  I  men's  wages,  steadily  resolve  to  save  a  few  shillings 
the  scale  E.     Fig.  247  represents  a  perspective  view  of  1  weekly  towards  acquiring  a  more  independent  position  ? 
a  cheese  cut  and  partly  lised.  i      If  ^  family  of  five  or  six  can  live  on  I2.f.  per  week, 

]  surely  a  young  man  earning    \os.   or  12s.    per  week 

■  I  might  save,  say  from  4^.  to  ^s.,  which  would  amount 

THE    UNEMPLOYED    LABOURER.        i  to  from  i;io  to  ^13  per  year.     Various  suggestions 

,     ,  .  .  ■         „K  „  „r  mav  of  course  be  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using 

'^  r  c'^?':/".^CwL^T^Ws  'l^^'^'^TT^r^.  :  theL  savings,  but  the  most  desirable  appears  to  me  to 

following  extracts.]  use  a  portion  in  emigrating  to  a  country  where  labour 

forth  throut;h  the  cheese  I       I.   Mechanics  are  much  better  educated  than  agri- 1  is  much  more  highly  paid,  where  the  rent  of  laiid  is 

I  cultural  labourers,  and  consequently  are   more   inde-  |  merely  nominal,  where  thousands  of  acres  are  waiting 

pendent,    because    knowledge   is    power   and    teaches '  for   the  labour    with   which   this    country    is    super- 

them   to  know  their  value.      The   labourer,    working  ,  abundantly  supplied.     A  small  capital  spent  in  emigra- 

by  himself,  or,  almost,  with  two  or  three  mates,  has  ;  tion  mu.st,  if  p.operly  managed,  yield  a  rich  harvest ; 

not    the    same   opportunity    of    interchanging    ideas,    and  besides  providing  a  comfortable  home  and  income 

There  is  no  institute  for  them  where  they  can  meet '.  lor  himself,  his  future  wife,  and  family,  the  emigrant 

together   to    ventilate    their    grievances,    s.iving   that ;  lessens    the    number    of    workmen    in   this    country^ 


<D    MOULD    USED    FOR   THE   HOLDIDt  E    CHEESE 
Morticed  slips  for  c 


n,  the  taproom  of  the  village  pul 
pint  or  two  of  "  aduUe 


ntellect 
hey  possess  becomes  woefully  beniuddled,  and  from 
which  the  most  respectable  of  their  class  keep  away. 
Born  and  bred  to  their  lot,  they  accept  it ;  they  are 
inured  to  it ;  they  scarcely  murmur,  because  they  dare 
not,  because  that  spirit  of  independence  which  every 
honest  man  should  possess  is  crushed  out  of  them. 
Because  their  murmurs   are   not  heard,   it   does  not 


rendering  it  easier  for  those  who  remain  to  find 
remunerative  employment.  But  how  few  are  willing 
to  exercise  sufficient  self-denial  to  enable  them  to  save 
even  2.s.  or  3^.  a  week.  Instead  of  this,  young  men  in 
too  many  cases  squander  their  earnings  while  single, 
or  marry  early,  thereby  putting  it  out  of  their  power 
to  save  money  at  all,  and  then  loUows  t" 


ribed 


of  affairs 
the  letter  of ' '  Observer."     I  have  no  wish 
that  the  farm  labourer  is  more  improvident 
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than  many  men  in  other  classes.  I  know  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  must  contend  are  great,  but  not,  as  I 
think,  insuperable.     What  is  needed  is  more  provident    stated,  but  by 


Several  of  the  farms  I  hold  off-hand  were  pressed    informat 
pon  me  under  similar  circumstances  to  that  I  have    dow    ' 


Fig.  246.— cheese-v.\t,  or  cheese-mould,  for  holdidge  cheese. 


habits,  industry,  energy,  and  self-denial,  qualities  but    make  the  land  yield  me  a  fair  return, 
too  rare  in  all  ranks  of  life.  "Observer"   will  understand   the  word   capital  to 

If  a  'farmer  by  taking  several  farms  is  enabled  to  1  mean  "  labour,"  which  is  the  essence  of  capital.  Money 
discharge  a  few  labourers,  without  diminishing  the  cannot  yield  a  profit  without  labour.  In  my  off-hand 
annual  produce  of  those  farms,  the  profits  are  increased  !  farms  I  keep  sheep  where  no  sheep  used  to  be  kept  ; 
by  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  those  labourers,  and  the  |  I  keep  a  herd  of  bullocks  where  no  bullocks  used  to  be 
wealth  of  the  country  is  augmented. 
But  if  this  increase  of  wealth  is  spent 
by  the  farmer  and  his  wife  on  them- 
selves, it  is  clear  that  in  the  end  the 
wealth  of  the  country  remains  the 
same  as  if  he  had  not  discharged 
the  labourers.  In  the  one  case  the 
increase  of  wealth,  which  might  be 
saved  and  employed  in  produc- 
ing more,  is  enjoyed  by  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  in  the  other  case 
it  is  divided  among  the  labourers. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  better 
for  the  labouring  class  if  the  far- 
mer would  forego  the  hunters, 
&c.,  and  employ  more  labourers, 
but  in  so  doing  he  would  be 
performing  an  act  of  charity — 
he  would  be  employing  a  portion 
of  his  income  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labouring  classes.  He  might 
benefit  them  more  effectually  by 
employing  his  surplus  in  emigration.  Another  Observer. 

3.  Beyond  a  sense  of  Christian  obligation,  which 
unhappily  is  not  to  be  in  general  expected,  what 
motive  has  the  young  farm  labourer  of  20  for  being 
exceptionally  abstemious,  frugal,  honest,  and  industri- 
ous ?  Why  should  he  take  pains  to  understand  soils, 
cattle  diseases,  and  the  best  methods  of  cropping  and 
general  farming,  seeing  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
remotest  chance  of  being  in  a  position  to  think  and 
farm  for  himself?  Why  not  marry  before  he  can  keep 
a  wife,  and  drop  his  surplus  at  the  taproom  instead  of 
the  savings*  bank,  seeing  that  his  becoming  a  pauper  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  no  character  he  could 
earn,  or  little  capital  he  could  put  by,  would  ever  give 
him  a  chance  with  the  selfish  landlord,  who  neither 
knows  nor  cares,  nor  means  to  know  or  care,  about 
him  ?  I  forbear  saying  what  such  men  are  preparing 
and  maturing  to  do  for  themselves. 

AH  these  and  other  moral  coming  evils  and  diffi- 
culties connected  with  bloated  farm-holdings  have 
been   to   some    extent  noticed.     The   following  have 

1.  When  the  village  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright, 
and  shopkeeper  are  gone  (the  two  first  reduced  to  the 
ranks  as  mere  journeymen  on  the  farm,  the  last  super- 
seded by  the  co-operation  farm  store),  how  are  parish 
offices  to  be  filled  ?  how  are  coroners'  juries  and  petty 
juries  to  be  empanelled  ? 

2.  Will  not  and  do  not  useful  objects  suffer,  needing 
help  in  or  outside  the  parish?     I  have   in  my  eye  a 
parish    of    1200  acres.     There   were    eight  small  but 
thriving  farmers,    true  English   stock,  none  of   them 
ever   wanting  help,    but    all   more    or    less    ready  to 
give  it — now  and  then  a  stingy  one,  but  the  majority 
could    always    be   depended    on.      Now   the 
eight  are  reduced  to  two,  and  both  are  stingy, 
so  the  springs  of  charity  are  all  but  dried  up. 
A  Third  Observer. 

4.  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  "Observer" 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  his  letters,  but 
sunply  to  state  a  few  facts  for  his  information. 

As  a  farmer  holding  from  5000  to  6000 
acres  of  land,  I  have  several  farms  I  hold  off- 
hand which  have  come  into  my  occupation 
through  the  landlord  not  being  able  to  find 
a  resident  tenant,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
plorable state  the  farm  had  been  left  in.  I 
will  just  mention  one  special  case. 

A  farm  of  about  "Observer's"  favourite 
maximum  size  for  resident  holding  was  occu- 
pied, to  my  own  knowledge,  by  five  different 
tenants  in  1 5  years  ;  each  of  those  tenants  took 
all  he  could  out  of  the  land,  without  putting 
anything  into  it  ;  they  employed  little  or  no 
labour,  and  at  last  it  was  thrown  on  the  land- 
lord's hands,  with  a  loss  of  two  years'  rent. 

I  would  ask  "  Observer"  what  the  landlord 
did  for  his  property  by  allowing  such  tenants 
to  occupy  it?    and  what  "  Observer "  would 
have   done  under   the   circumstances   had  he 
been  the  landlord?     There  can   be  only  one 
reply,  viz.,  to  let  the  farm  to  a  man  of  skill, 
with  plenty  of  capital,    for  a  given  time  at  a  lower 
rent,  in  order  that  the  land,  which  had  been  starved  to 
death,  should  be  restored  to  life.     I  ask  "Observer" 
how  this  could  have  been  accomplished  without  great 
additional  labour  ? 

"Observer"  appears  to  consider  that  off-hand 
farming  to  a  large  extent  is  detrimental  to  the  "labourer, 
his  condition  and  prospects." 

I  demur  to  this.  I  have  cited  one  case  only,  thinking 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  "Observer''  how  it  is 
that  farms  are  held  "  off-hand"  to  the  extent  they  are 
at  the  present  day. 

I  could  give  him  many  more  instances  of  the  kind. 


that  when  next  your  correspondent  sits 

upon  the  "  Labourer,  his  condition  and 

of  capital  I  have  been  enabled  to  I  prospects, "   he  may   be    better  acquainted   with    the 


present  appears  to  be.  John 


subject  than  he  1 
HuUon,  July  17. 

5.  Mr.  OJfin  states  that  in  his  off-hand  farms  he 
"keeps  double  the  number  of  horses  and  men  his  prede- 
cessors kept."  But  does  this  prove  that  he  keeps  more 
than  a  respectable  tenant  and  good 
farmer  would  keep  ?  It  seems  to 
me  merely  to  prove  that  his  prede- 
cessors were  not  respectable  tenants, 
or  good  farmers,  and  nothing  more. 
Indeed  he  tells  us  so  himself  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  off-hand  farms 
which  his  landlord  ' '  pressed  on  him ;" 
that  "  they  took  all  they  could  out 
of  the  land  without  putting  anything 
into  it ;"  that  "  they  employed  little 
or  no  labour,  and  that  at  last  it  was 
thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands  with 
a  loss  of  two  years'  rent. " 

But  had  his  predecessors  been 
respectable  tenants,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  treated  the  land  fairly  ?  and  is 
it  not  rather  throwing  a  slur  on  the 
character  of  the  Essex  farmer  to 
suppose  the  contrary  ? 

The  fact,  then,  that  Mr.  Offin 
seen  ;  I  keep  double  the  number  of  horses  and  men  my  \  employs  double  the  number  of  labourers  and  horses 
predecessors  kept.  I  have  everything  possible  con- I  his  predecessors  kept  merely  proves  that  he  is  a  respect- 
sumed  upon   the   farms   instead   of  selling  everything  |  able   tenant  and   a  good  farmer,    and  nothing   more. 


from  them,  and  the  average  wages  of  the  majority  of  I  The  real  question  at  stake  is,  does  Mr.  Offin  employ 
my  men  throughout  the  year  upon  all  my  occupations  as  many  men  and  as  many  horses  on  these  off-hand 
is  from  151.  to  lbs.  per  week.  farms  as  a  respectable  resident  tenant,  were  there  one 

I  should  not  have  troubled  myself  about  "  Observer's"    such  in  each  farm,  would  employ  1 
letters  but  for  his  having  brought  my  name  before  the        Mr.  Offin  puts  two  questions  to  me.     First,      What 
public  in  his  letter  No.  2.  the  landlord   did  for  his  property  by  allowing  such 

I  think  your  correspondent's  letter  No.  I  would  have  tenants  (as  the  five  predecessors  Mr.  Offin  descnbed)  to 
been  better  appreciated  had  he  continued  throughout  occupy  ?  "  There  can  only  be  one  answer  But,  per- 
haps, some  blame  might  be  attached  to  the  landlord 
himself  in  selecting  a  tenant.  The  fact,  however, 
remains  ;  it  was  bad  for  the  land,  and  unfortunate  for 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Offin  asks  me,  secondly,  what  I 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances  had  I  been 
landlord  ?  To  this  I  reply,  I  would  certainly  not  have 
let  the  farm  in  question  off-hand  to  Mr.  Offin,  but 
would  have  let  it  at  a  low  rate  to  some  respectable  resi- 
dent tenant — to  one  who,  even  though  he  might  not  be 
a  man  of  such  capital  as  Mr.  Offin,  would  at  all  events 
treat  the  land  fairly. 

Mr.  Offin  says  he  could  "give  many  more  instances 
of  this  kind  ; "  but,  as  they  would  one  and  all  only 
prove  the  same  thing — viz.,  that  Mr.   Offin  is  a  good 


to  have  advocated  the  "condition  and  prospects"  of 
the  labourer  instead  of  showing  his  dislike  to  the 
farmers'  wives  of  the  present  day,  who  I  have  no  doubt 
perform  their  household  duties  in  their  day  and  gene- 
ration quite  as  well  (but  in  a  different  way)  as  their 
grandmothers  did. 

"  Observer  "  tells  us  what  an  old  man  said  to  him  a 
few  days  ago,  who  had  been  to  every  farmer  in  the 
(his)  neighbourhood  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  work. 
Well,  it  may  be  even  so,  but  what  sort  of  old  man  was 


Fig.  24S.— table  and  knife  for  cutting  holdidge  cheese. 


it  ?  Perhaps  one  who  had  had  as  many  masters  as  he 
had  seen  summers — a  man  never  satisfied.  I  regret  to 
say  1  have  some  such  in  my  neighbourhood.  Good 
respectable  labourers  being  scarce  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  to  travel  far 
without  finding  constant  employment  and  good  wages. 
Your  correspondent  apologises  for  making  use  of  my 
name  in  his  letter  No.  2,  and  states  he  has  not  the 
pleasure  of  my  acquaintance.  I  therefore  invite  him 
publicly  to  come  to  Hutton,  and  I  will  introduce  him 
to  each  of  my  separate  holdings,  where  old  labourers 
are  still  alive  who  worked  for  my  predecessors,  and 
from   whom    "Observer"    might    get   some   valuable 


,   and  that  his  prede^ 
need  not  stay  to  consider  them. 

It  may  then  happen  that  on  this  one  individual 
farm,  or  in  "the  many  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind,"  that  Mr.  Offin  keeps  "double  the  number  of 
men,  &c.,  his  predecessrs  kept ;  "  yet  till  he  informs 
us  what  is  the  total  amount  of  acreage  he  holds,  and 
the  total  number  of  men  he  employs  and  horses  he 
keeps,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  he  employs 
as  many  on  each  of  his  off-hand  holdings  as  a  resident 
and  respectable  tenant  would  employ. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  Mr.  Offin  to  hold  10 
off-hand  farms,  and,  if  he  will  allow  me  to 
"  cut  him  up"  (metaphorically,  of  course)  into 
10  individualities  —  to  place  a  resident  Mr. 
Offin  on  each  of  these  10  farms,  can  the  indi- 
visible (non-resident  in  nine  farms)  Mr.  Offin 
assert,  that  he  now  keeps  as  many  men,  &c., 
on  these  10  farms  as  the  10  metaphorical 
(residents  in  10  farms)  Mr.  Offins?  This  seems 
the  fairest  way  of  putting  it.  Would  not  the 
10  Mr.  Offins  each  keep  a  horse  and  gig  ?  As 
it  is,  the  revenue  of  the  country  loses  the  tax 
on  nine  horses  and  nine  gigs.  Would  not 
those  10  families  give  more  work  to  the  village 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  &:c.,  and  would  they 
not  consume  more  food,  and  therefore  do  more 
good  to  the  village  butcher,  baker,  and  in  fact 
to  all  the  local  tradesmen,  than  the  one  indi- 
visible Mr.  Offin  could  or  can  possibly  do  ?  (I 
am  leaving  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of 
labourers  being  employed  purposely  out  of  the 
question  for  the  nonce. )  And,  lastly,  would 
not  Mr.  Offin's  brother  farmers  who  have  sons 
and  daughters  growing  up  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  former  into  farms  and  of 
seeing  the  latter  married  than  they  now  possess 
by  the  10  farms  being  in  Mr.  Offins  sole 
holding?  Observer. 


6.  Does  not  one  great  reason  of  the  want  of  efficiency 
in  the  labourer  arise  from  the  miserable  deficiency  of 
cottage  accommodation  ?  I  feel  sure  that  the  limited 
room  in  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  poor  is  the  sad 
cause  of  the  low  state  of  morals  so  evident  among 
them.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  herding  of  the 
sexes  while  young  can  have  any  other  effect?  I  fear 
their  best  feelings  are  tainted  in  the  early  period  of 
childhood. 

Is  there  not  also  another  cause — that 
entire  absence  of  a  good    moral  and 
True,    many — perhaps 
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some  school,  but  are  they  not  withdrawn  from  such 
influence  long  before  they  are  at  all  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  even  reading,  writing,  or  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic  ?  Moreover,  can  the  moral  taint  that  so 
many  so  early  imbibe  be  eradicated  by  three  or  four 
years  of  school  training  ? 

It  may  well  be  replied.  But  this  is  the  effect  of 
taking  them  away  from  school  to  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Factory  Acts  as  regards 
women  and  children  might  be  brought  partially  into 
operation  ;  I  say,  partially,  because  from  the  want  of 
labourers  at  certain  times  of  the  year  they  must  be 
called  from  the  school  to  the  field,  or  most  serious 
results  will  follow  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
farm  produce.  To  a  certain  extent  the  truth  has  been 
told  as  to  the  occupation  of  large  farms  having  an 
unfavourable  influence,  but  I  cannot  think  it  has  much  ; 
for  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  such  occupiers, 
being  as  a  rule  better  cultivators  of  land,  employ  more 
hands  than  smaller  occupiers.  Here  let  me  however 
state  that  a  more  serious  injury,  arising  from  large 
occupations,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  families  of  the 
tenant  class  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  having 
farms,  a  class,  too,  which  by  its  kindly  influence  would 
greatly  increase  the  sympathy  which  should  exist 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  This, 
however,  only  indirectly  touches  the  subject  in 
question,  though  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  an 
occupation,  say  of  400  acres,  with  the  farmer  and  his 
family  as  occupiers,  must  exercise  a  more  healthy 
influence,  and  be  locally  more  beneficial,  than  the  same 
occupation  with  perhaps  only  a  bailiff  in  the  house  and 
the  rest  let  ofi"  to  a  movable  population,  who  only 
reside  at  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  I  ask,  can 
"Observer"  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  labour  market  when  he  asserts  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  efficient  labourers  ?  I  think  not, 
for  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  True,  there  are  times 
when  there  are  labourers  out  of  employ,  and  localities 
where  there  is  an  excess.  But  I  do  think  that  this 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  deficiency  of  labour  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  vast  proportion  of  partially 
employed  labourers  are  a  class  of  men  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  their  work  efficiently.  .Such  men  are 
justly  marked,  and  do  not  remain  in  permanent  employ 
for  that  cause.  It  is  too  true  that  in  some  localities 
the  labour  market  is  glutted,  and  that  low  wages  are 
the  result,  but  the  young  labourer  has  his  remedy  if  he 
will  avail  himself  of  it  by  seeking  work  elsewhere. 

From   my   experience    I    think   that   a  comfortable 
cottage   and   good   early   moral   and   mental   training 
would  greatly  remove  from   the  labouring  classes  the 
results  all  must  deplore.     I   cannot  but  hope  that  a 
healthy  public  opinion  will  soon  be  brought  to  bear  on 
all  classes,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  bad 
landlords,  bad  tenants,  and  bad  labourers  ;  and  I  trust 
we  are  approaching  a  time  when  it  will  be  kept 
mind  as  an  active  feeling  that  all  classes  are  dependent 
the  one  on  the  other  :  for  what  would  the  landlords  do 
with  their  broad  acres  without  the  tenants'  capital, 
the  tenant  without  the  brawny  arm  and  willing  sen 
of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  ?  A.  B.  C. 


LEGISLATION  ON  THE  UTILISATION 
OF  SEWAGE. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2d  inst.,  some  members  of  the 
Essex  Chamber  of  Agriculture  paid  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Hope,  in  the  parish  of  Horn- 
church,  which  is  irrigated  with  the  Romford  sewage, 
and,  subsequently,  held  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Rom- 
ford, to  discuss  the  subject  of  legislation  affecting  the 
utilisation  of  sewage. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  introducing  the  subject,  proposed  to 
divide  it  into  three  parts,  and  consider,  first,  why  there 
should  be  any  legislation  at  all  upon  it  ;  secondly,  what 
legislation  there  has  been  ;  and  thirdly,  what  legislation 
there  ought  to  be  in  future.  Regarding  the  first  point, 
he  read  some  extracts  from  a  book  by  Professor  Cor- 
field,  prepared  for  a  committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation appointed  three  years  ago,  showing  that  from 
1604  down  to  quite  recently  deficient  and  improper 
drainage  had  in  various  towns  produced  fevers,  cholera, 
and  plagues.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  almost  every  town  in  this  country  till 
his  friend,  Mr.  Chadwick,  whom  he  was  happy 
to  see  among  them  to-day,  took  them  in  hand  many 
years  ago.  The  diseases  so  produced  spread  out 
of  the  towns  into  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  affected  the  whole  community.  Properly  to 
manage  the  cleansing  of  a  town  was  always  a  most 
difficult  and  expensive  operation,  but  it  paid  in  a  two- 
fold way  when  done.  Health  and  strength  were  the 
labourers'  working  capital :  but,  to  the  discredit  of 
Government,  at  present  the  working  classes  as  a  rule 
were  anything  but  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  mortality 
tables  told  a  fearful  tale  of  fevers  and  kindred  diseases, 
the  product  of  dirt — that  was,  matter  in  the  wrong 
place— and  the  value  of  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  was  not  only  lost  to  the  community,  but  each 
death  of  the  head  of  a  family  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the 


surviving  population  by  throwing  the  family  on  the 
parish.  He  thought,  therefore,  there  was  very  little 
doubt  that  some  legislation  was  imperatively  necessary. 
The  introduction  of  water-closets  had  been  of  immense 
assistance  in  carrying  away  all  the  filth  which  formerly 
filled  the  open  cesspools  and  wide  ditches,  but  to  carry 
away  this  refuse  into  a  river,  to  pollute  that  river,  and 


spread  disease  among  the  neighbours,  was  only  benefit- 
ing themselves,  without  doing  the  country  at  large  any 
service  at  all.  Then  with  respect  to  the  question  of  in- 
fection. These  open  cesspools,  open  ditches,  and  polluted 
rivers  bred  diseases,  but  until  lately  it  had  been  very 
much  disputed  how  these  diseases  were  spread.  In 
fact,  the  medical  camp  was  divided  into  two  parties — 
one  who  supported  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  the 
other  who  supported  the  more  empirical  idea  that  the 
infection  was  carried  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  had 
no  material  existence. 

Then  he  came  to  the  question  what  parts  of  town 
sewage  contained  the  dangerous  germs  of  disease,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  on  this  point  as  yet  little  was  known. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  considered  a  certain 
standard  of  nitrogen  in  the  effluent  water  capable  of 
producing  disease.  But  nitrogen  in  itself  was  not  un- 
healthy. On  the  contrary,  when  we  wanted  to  nourish 
ourselves  we  ate  nitrogen,  and  if  a  patient  had  a  bad 
headache  the  doctor  ordered  him  ammonia,  therefore 
in  ammonia  there  was  nothing  fer  se  unhealthy.  But  it 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  other  ingredients  that  were 
generally  concurrent  with  ammonia  and  nitrogen  in 
town  sewage  contained  the  pernicious  germs,  and,  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  particular  sources  of  infection 
really  were,  it  had  been  found  convenient  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  and  the  Thames  Com- 
missioners to  take  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  the 
measure  of  pollution.  The  measure  of  pollution  was 
also  the  measure  of  production  to  the  agricultural 
chemist.  AH  manures  were  sold  according  to  their 
analysis,  and  the  price  was  regulated  by  the  percentage 
of  ammonia  which  they  contained.  He  would  now 
refer  to  the  value  of  town  sewage.  A  great  many 
chemists  had  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  Professor  Corfield,  in  his  book,  gave  a  resume  of 
the  different  analyses  that  had  been  made,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  value  of  the  manure  created  by 
each  person  annually  was  about  8j.  per  year.  He  (the 
speaker)  took  the  trouble  some  two  years  ago,  in  a 
paper  which  he  read  to  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  in 
London,  to  work  out  the  value  of  this  wasted  manure 
in  loaves  of  bread.  He  calculated  that  one  additional 
quarter  of  Wheat  or  two  additional  quarters  of  Oats 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  produce  of  a  farm  might 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  four 
persons  to  each  acre.  Striking  out  the  scattered  popu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts,  there  was  a  town  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  upwards  of  15,000,000, 
whose  sewage,  therefore,  would  produce  3,750,000  qr. 
of  Wheat,  or  7,500,000  additional  quarters  of  Oats. 
From  particulars  obtained  from  bakers,  who  diflered 
very  much  on  the  point,  he  reckoned  that  a  quarter  of 
Wheat  would  produce  108  quartern  loaves. 

A  Member  :  A  quarter  of  Wheat  will  produce  iSo 
quartern  loaves. 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  was  so  much  better  for  his 
argument.  If  a  quarter  of  Wheat  would  produce  108 
quartern  loaves,  it  followed  that  by  our  present  sanitary 
arrangements  we  wasted  405,000,000  of  quartern 
loaves  of  bread  every  year  ;  if  a  quarter  of  Wheat 
vould  produce,  as  had  just  been  stated,  180  quartern 
oaves,  then  something  like  700,000,000  loaves  were 
wasted  every  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wasted 
matter  was  polluting  rivers  that  would  otherwise  be 
beautiful,  poisoning  fish,  and  spreading  disease.  Many 
said  it  would  not  pay  to  utilise  sewage.  It  was  this 
founded  superstition  which  sent  these  millions  of 
loaves  of  bread  down  the  rivers,  which  necessitated 
sending  ships  thousands  of  miles  for  food  which 
might  produce  at  home,  and  which 
pelled  us  to  ransack  foreign  parts  in  search  of 
In  ten  yeai-s,  from  1 841  to  1850,  there  were 
only  3.^  millions  of  people  in  this  country  fed  exclu- 
sively upon  foreign  Wheat,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  8,600,000  were  so  fed.  If  a  quarter  of 
Wheat  would  produce  180  quartern  loaves,  he  could 
have  fed  the  whole  of  these  people  with  food  grown  in 
this  country,  if  only  the  sewage  had  been  properly 
applied.  The  Wheat  paid  for  by  these  8,600,000 
people  must  have  been  worth  at  least  144  millions 
sterling.  Next  came  the  question  how  they  were  to 
extract  this  value  from  sewage.  The  precipitation 
processes  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
sewage  of  Romford  last  year  contained  about  44  parts 
in  100,000  of  ammonia  ;  this  year  the  ammonia  was 
only  about  2.4  parts,  owing  to  the  immense  rainfall, 
and  the  notion  that  these  could  be  precipitated,  and  the 
value  of  the  manure  retained,  was  quite  Utopian.  The 
phosphate  process  had  also  been  tried,  but  Royal  Com- 
mission after  Royal  Commission,  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee after  committee  had  sat  upon  this  question,  and 
they  had  all  come  back  to  the  one  idea  of  irrigation.  But 
when  they  had  settled  that  irrigation  was  the  only  way  of 
utilising  and  realising  the  value  of  sewage,  they  still  had 
to  determine  what  irrigation  meant.  Irrigation  by  the 
hose  or  jet,  which  carried  away  his  friend  Mr.  Mechi, 
was  not  irrigation  properly  so  called,  and  could  never 
pay.  The  only  plan  was  to  flow  the  sewage  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  gravitation,  but  here  again 
there  were  different  modes  of  doing  it.  There  was  the 
catch-water  system,  a  rough  and  clumsy  method,  which 
in  some  instances,  as  he  had  seen  at  Tunbridge, 
drowned  the  plants  and  certainly  did  not  extract  the 
valuable  matter  from  the  sewage.  That  system,  he 
was  satisfied,  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  beyond  a 
few  years  longer.  To  pass  on,  he  had  brought  with  him 
some  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  sewage  utili- 


,  but  there  was  mighty  little  in  them.  They  were 
the  usual  sort  of  permissive  measures  which  we  were  so 
fond  of  in  the  present  day,  and  whose  chief  virtue  was 
that  they  afforded  the  Home  Secretary  £ 
means  of  shelving  some  subject  which  pei 
not  understand.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  w* 
of  an  Act  making  it  permissive  to  towns  1 
deal  which  they  might  equally  have  done  without  any 
Act  at  all.  There  was,  however,  one  practical  clause 
in  the  measure,  which,  he  was  told,  enabled  a  town  to 
get  an  Act  by  asking  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  £1$, 
whereas  the  act  he  (Mr.  Hope)  obtained  in  1865  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  London  cost  ^30,000.  By 
that  Act  of  1865  the  towns  were  able  to  grant  leases  of 
their  sewage  for  periods  not  exceeding  25  years,  but  in 
the  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  of  1867  there  was  a  clause, 
under  the  restriction  of  which  he  was  suffering  at  this 
moment,  preventing  local  boards  from  granting  leases 
of  any  lands  which  they  bought  for  their  sewage  for 
more  than  seven  years.  [A  Voice  :  It  ought  to  be 
repealed.]  Then  they  came  to  the  question,  what  legis- 
lation was  really  required  for  sewage  utilisation.  At 
present  there  practically  was  no  legislation,  because  he 
called  a  Permissive  Act  no  legislation.  It  was  playing 
with  the  subject.  Legislation  was  to  compel  people  to 
obey  the  law.  He  thought  the  utilisation  of  sewage 
and  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  ought  to 
be  enforced.  The  existing  Acts,  too,  were  defective, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  even  enable  the  towns  to 
borrow  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  upon 
the  land  itself  Romford  only  paid  ;,flo,ooo  for 
a  farm  of  121  acres,  and  they  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  money  at  less 
than  54  or  6  per  cent.  One  of  the  last  objections 
raised  to  the  utilisation  of  sewage  by  irrigation  was 
urged  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  a  very  clever  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Cobbold,  who  said  that  as  vast  numbers  of  the 
population  of  every  town  suffered  habitually  from 
various  forms  of  internal  parasites,  if  the  sewage  were 
applied  to  the  land,  the  eggs  of  those  parasites  would 
be  eaten  by  the  ox,  and  so  would  get  spread  through 
the  community.  To  convince  Dr.  Cobbold  that  these 
delicate  eggs  could  hardly  be  preserved  through  these 
various  processes,  he  (Mr.  Hope)  had  an  ox  fed  for  22 
months  on  sewage-produce — grass.  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Cabbage  leaves,  and  very  often  the  rakings  of  the  grass 
— and  that  ox  was  slaughtered  last  Saturday  week,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Cobbold  and  other  scientific  men, 
and,  after  it  had  been  minutely  dissected  and  examined, 
the  united  talent  of  all  these  gentlemen  entirely  failed 
to  detect  any  trace  of  disease  whatever,  and  he  was  glad 
to  say  Dr.  Cobbold  was  entirely  converted  to  sewage 
irrigation.  Nevertheless,  it  would  only  be  prudent 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  that  in 
any  future  legislation  making  sewage  irrigation 
compulsory,  the  towns  should  be  prohibited,  at 
all  events  for  a  certain  numbe  of  years,  from 
allowing  grazing  on  irrigation  land.  Not  only 
did  he  think  that  leg;islation  should  be  compulsory 
upon  the  towns  to  utilise  their  sewage,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  towns  themselves  to  choose 
the  process  of  utilisation  :  that  process  ought  to  be 
prescribed  by  Government.  We  had  paid  vast  sums 
of  money  for  different  commissions  and  committees. 
He  made  a  list  of  34  Blue  Books  that  had  been  pub- 
lished upon  this  subject  by  Parliament,  10  years  ago. 
Many  had  been  published  since,  and  he  really  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  some  practical  legislation  on  the 
subject,  in  fact  (and  with  these  words  he  would  con- 
clude) he  looked  upon  this  as  being  almost  as  pressing 
a  question  as  that  of  secret  voting. 

The  President  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in 
Mr.  Hope's  opinion  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  sewage  were  not  the  highest  embodiments  of 
human  wisdom,  for  he  had  fondly  hoped  they  were. 
Mr.  Hope,  when  he  spoke  of  the  ox  slaughtered  in 
presence  of  Dr.  Cobbold,  might  also  have  told  those 
present  that  they  had  been  eating  the  ox  at  the  lun- 
cheon that  day.  He  (the  President)  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable when  Dr.  Cobbold's  original  opinion  was 
stated,  and  was  immediately  relieved  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  changed  his  views. 

The  Hon.  H.  Petre  said  he  had  always  thought  a 
great  mistake  was  committed  originally  when  towns 
were  compelled  to  collect  all  their  filth  in  the  shape  of 
sewage,  and  pour  it  down  into  one  place  ;  and  this 
was  the  explanation  of  their  resisting,  subsequently, 
the  enormous  expense  of  providing  for  the  sewage 
when  collected.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  morning 
that  the  large  number  of  Acts  relating  to  this  question 
were  to  be  remodelled  and  consolidated.  As  to  the 
Barking  farm,  with  which  he  was  connected,  he 
thought  it  would  well  repay  a  visit.  He  did  not  wish 
to  contrast  it  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Hope's  farm.  The 
Barking  farm  was  five  years  old,  and  Mr.  Hope's  was 
not  yet  two.  Whether  from  that  cause  or  some  other, 
he  could  not  say,  but  he  thought  the  Barking  farm 
would  in  some  respects  be  found  in  a  more  satisfactory 
state  than  that  which  they  had  viewed  to-day. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hope  had 
made  a  most  important  advance  on  this  question.  The 
old  water-meadows  of  Edinburgh  and  Turin  were 
enormously  expensive,  and  created  marsh  surfaces. 
The  Edinburgh  meadows  cost  ^^'30  an  acre,  while  Mr. 
Hope's  system,  which  was  of  course  the  most  efficient, 
and  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  to  health,  only 
cost  from  £i  to  ;£'l2  per  acre.  He  had  seen  no  work- 
ing of  the  surface  that  appeared  to  him  so  complete  as 
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Mr.  Hope's.  lie  quite  expected  to  see  that  other 
towns  would  adopt  this  beneficial  measure.  With 
respect  to  legislation  he  might  mention  that  some  years 
ago,  in  order  to  drain  a  settled  estate,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On 
that,  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  submitted  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government  that  there  ought  to  be  a  cheaper 
mode  of  attaining  this  object,  and  the  result  was 
successful.  One  serious  evil  of  the  present  day  was  the 
great  cost  of  obtaining  local  or  private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  small  towns.  In  fact  it  amounted  to  a 
legislative  abomination,  which ,  certainly  ought  to  be 
got  rid  of.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  county  of 
Essex  would  support  Mr.  Hope  in  this  important 
agricultural  movement. 

Mr.  Angel,  engineer  to  the  West  Ham  Board  of 
Health,  agreed  with  most  that  Mr.  Hope  had  said,  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  this  movement  he  would 
come  out  successful,  but  he  disagreed  with  some  of  his 
remarks  about  past  legislation.  The  Government  had 
published  their  experience,  which  had  done  good,  and 
power  had  been  given  to  purchase  land  at  a  cheap  rate, 
which  was  a  great  concession.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  legislation  in  this  country  to  drive  certain 
views  down  the  throats  of  the  people,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  thing  to  compel  towns  to  buy  so  many  acres 
of  land  or  to  compel  farmers  to  take  the  sewage.  As 
to  making  profit  of  sewage  irrigation,  that  depended 
greatly  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  town,  but 
he  believed  in  the  system,  and  was  convinced  it  would 
make  its  way. 

Mr.  Perry  Watlington  desired  to  say  just  one 
word  in  reference  to  future  legislation.  The  sanitary 
law  was  at  present  most  confused,  and  something  like 
mostdesirable.  The  Commis 
r  made  a  report,  and  the  resull 
1  a  Bill  which  was  before  tht 
aly  on  the  previous  night,  when 
one  gentleman  stated  that  the  Commission  had  under 
its  consideration  no  fewer  than  45  sanitary  Acts. 
Perhaps  people  in  towns  could  manage,  but  certainly 
people  in  the  country  found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
work  45  sanitary  Acts. 

Captain  Russ  also  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
simpler  and  better  legislation,  and  called  particularly 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  seven  years  lease  clause, 
which  prevented  gentlemen  from  taking  sewage-farms. 

The  President  then  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, of  which,  he  said,  Mr.  Hope  approved  :  "  That 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  foreign  Wheat  paid  for 
every  year  by  the  population  of  this  country,  and  the 
large  amount  of  manure  wasted  in  polluting  rivers  with 
town  sewage,  it  is  desirable  that  such  pollution  should 
now  be  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
the  45  sanitary  Acts  in  existence  should  be  repealed, 
and  a  general  and  comprehensive  law  enacted." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hope  and  the  President. 


a  simplified  code 
sion  which  sat  last  ye 
had   been  embodied 
House  of  Commons  < 


Jome  Cffmspanbence. 

Green  Food:  Stackyards:  Machinery:  Thick 
Sowing,  &c.— The  longer  I  farm  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  turning  out  and  roaming-at-large  system 
will  come  to  an  end,  especially  as  land  gets  scarcer  and 
dearer.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  to  bring  the  food  to 
the  animal  than  the  animal  to  the  food  ;  because  in  the 
latter  case  he  is  permitted  to  trample  upon  it,  excrete 
upon  it,  and  lie  upon  it.  One  fo  the  largest  and  most 
successful  farmers  that  I  know  has  always  folded  his 
sheep  and  cut  the  grass  for  them — one  man,  a  lad, 
and  a  horse  chaff-cutter  being  on  the  field,  there  feeding 
the  sheep  with  green  grass  chaff,  mixed  with  cake, 
&c.  Although  77,  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  among 
the  very  best  root  and  com  growers  among  my  acquaint- 
ance on  an  area  of  1500  acres.  Green  Tares,  Clover, 
&c.,  are  all  passed  through  the  chafl'-cutter  for  my  horses 
and  cattle,  the  corn  ground  and  roots  pulped.  One 
trial  will  prove  the  fact,  and  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  my  agricultural  friends.  Our  sheep  and 
lambs  are  close  folded,  and  have  no  more  food  than 
they  clear  off.  Fold  moved  twice  a  day — one  75  feet 
iron  hurdle  on  wheels  to  every  five  sheep.  Lambs 
have  the  first  bite,  and  are  followed  by  the  ewes 
to  clear  it  all  up.  Our  gieen  food  (Tares, 
Clover,  or  Italian  Rye-grass)  after  passing  through 
the  chaff-cutter,  is  spread  thinly  over  an  asphalted 
floor  in  the  cool  barn  to  prevent  heating.— We 
must  enlarge  our  stackyards,  or  so  separate  our 
stacks  as  to  leave  room  for  working  the  corn  and  hay 
elevators  worked  by  a  pony— for  in  one  case  near  me 
the  farmer  who  bought  one  of  these  finds  it  almost 
useless  to  him,  because  his  stacks  are  placed  close  to 
each  other  in  the  stackyard  ;  the  pasture  makes  a  good 
stackyard  as  far  as  room  is  concerned.  The  horse- 
work  elevators,  that  carry  up  the  sheaves  or  hay,  and 
drop  them  in  the  centre  or  any  other  part  of  the 
stack,  save  the  labour  of  quite  three  men,  which 
is  very  important  at  hay  time  or  harvest.  Machi- 
nery grows  upon  us  year  after  year,  therefore  our 
landowners  will  have  to  increase  the  machinery 
sheds,  charging  a  fair  percentage  on  their  cost. — 
Is  not  mildew  often  caused  by  too  thick  sowing 
and  early  laid  crops?  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  true  causes.  See  what  takes  place.  The 
densely  packed  mass  of  plants,  weak  below,  tumbles 


down  flat  or  twisted  in  various  directions  by  winds 
and  thunderstorms,  and  thatches  the  earth  ;  so  that, 
while  rain  can  pass  through  the  thatch,  the  wet  earth 
is  shaded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  and 
becomes  in  the  like  condition  to  a  dark  and  damp 
cellar,  where,  we  all  know,  mildew  and  Fungi  flourish. 
I  have  a  dark  corner  in  a  portion  of  my  house  here, 
where  my  boots  and  shoes  always  mildew,  if  left 
long  unexposed  to  light.  When  crops  stand  erect, 
as  nearly  all  mine  do  this  year  and  generally, 
there  is  free  circulation  of  air  and  light,  and  a 
free  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earth. 
Therefore,  although  from  the  intensely  green  luxuri- 
ance of  the  corn  crops,   mildew  is  often  predicted  by 

of  land  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this,  and  so  has  the 
absence  of  trees  and  fences  ;  but,  wherever  there  is  a 
dense  closing  in  of  the  moist  earth,  either  by  too 
dense,  ilLigg)',  vertical,  or  laid  crops,  there  we  have 
risk  of  mildew,  especially  on  rich  boggy  lands,  that  force 
a  great  or  rank  development  of  Flag.  Some  very  good 
farmers  remove  the  Flag  from  their  cereals.  My 
Wheat  crops  from  a  bushel  per  acre,  drilled,  are  all 
I  can  desire,  and  even  the  2  pecks  per  acre  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  Barley,  6  pecks, 
Oats,  2  bush. ,  are  enough  for  me.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Aii^. 

Labourers'  Cottages. — A  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  you  publish  at  p.  1023,  of  two  cot- 
tages with  three  bedrooms  in  each,  and  one  between 
these  with  two  bed-rooms,  may  no  doubt  be  adopted 
occasionally  with  advantage  ;  but  I  think  there  are 
some  defects  in  the  plan  you  give  which,  to  some 
extent,  may  be  avoided  with  slight  alteration.  It  is 
a  great  fault  in  a  cottage  when  the  living-room  has 
two  doors  opening  into  it,  unless,  at  least,  they  be 
close  together.  Everyone  knows  how  uncomfortable  a 
thing  more  than  one  door  is  even  in  a  large  room  in  a 
gentleman's  house ;  and  all  the  objections  to  this 
apply  far  more  strongly  to  the  living-room  of  a 
cottage.  In  the  two  end  cottages  in  the  plan  given 
this  defect  can  be  perfectly  well  avoided  by  making 
the  entrance-door  at  the  side,  either  under  the  stair- 
case (d),  or  at  the  end  of  the  pantry  (c),  which  is 
furthest  from  the  front ;  and  this  would  improve  the 
plan  in  other  respects,  besides  the  improvement  to  the 
living-room.  I  should  also  prefer  making  the  pantry 
open  into  the  porch,  instead  of  into  the  living-room. 
Some  people  object  to  the  staircase  being  in  the 
scullery,  but  I  do  not  see  much  harm  in  it ;  and  it 
certainly,  in  many  instances,  makes  a  plan  of  a  cottage 
more  simple.  In  the  middle  cottage  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  avoid  making  a  passage  of  the  living-room  ; 
and  for  this  reason  1  should  in  general  object  to 
building  cottages  in  blocks  of  more  than  two.  More- 
over cottages  ought  always  to  have  a  good  garden 
attached  to  them  (not  an  allotment  at  a  distance),  and 
this  can  hardly  be  done  with  the  middle  of  the  three. 
Of  course  all  cottages  do  not  require  to  have  three 
bed-rooms ;  but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  would  be  better 
and  more  economical  to  provide  the  two-roomed 
cottages  required  by  building  one  or  two  pairs  of 
cottages  on  the  plan  No.  9  in  my  book ;  and  for  the 
rest,  pairs  of  cottages  on  Richardson  and  Ross's  plan. 
The  cost  would  hardly  be  greater,  and  the  accom- 
modation would  be  very  far  superior.  C.  IV.  Strick- 
land,  Whitby,  August  10. 

Mr.  Mechi  and  his  Live  Stock. — At  p.  1023 
Mr.  Mechi  says  : — "  On  the  sewaged  Italian  Rye-grass 
(14  acres)  I  have  kept  200  sheep  and  lambs  from  April, 
seven  horses  for  seven  weeks,  and  yet  a  nice  little  hay- 
stack" (date  August  i).  Will  he  kindly  give  us  more 
particulars.  I.  The  number  of  sheep  and  the  number 
of  lambs,  and  the  age  of  the  lambs,  for  we  reckon 
nothing  for  a  lamb  during  the  first  three  months? 
2.  What  date  in  April  did  the  sheep  go  on,  and  what 
date  did  they  come  off,  and  did  they  get  nothing  else 
except  the  grass  all  the  time?  3.  Were  the  seven 
horses  kept  wholly  on  grass  during  the  seven  weeks,  or 
did  they  get  Oats  and  hay  or  straw  in  addition  ?  4. 
How  large  is  his  haystack  (in  tons)  ?  It  is  usually 
reckoned  that  an  acre  of  well-grown  Turnips  will  keep 
from  2000  to  2400  sheep  for  one  day,  or  an  acre  of 
well-grown  Rape  will  keep  iSoo  sheep  for  one  day;  and 
if  we  allow  an  acre  of  Rye-grass  for  the  four  best 
months  of  the  year  to  be  equal  to  an  acre  of  well-grown 
Rape,  then  his  14  acres  ought  to  have  kept  iSoo  x  14 
=  25,200  sheep  for  one  day,  or  25,200  -^  120  =  210 
sheep  for  120  days.  Mr.  Mechi  seems  to  have  kept 
200  sheep  and  lambs  (suppose  we  call  them  equal  to 
150  full  grown  sheep)  for  120  days,  or  150  x  120  = 
18,000  sheep  for  one  day.  He  also  kept  seven  horses 
for  seven  weeks  (49  days),  and  if  we  allow  each  horse 
to  eat  as  much  as  15  sheep,  then  seven  horses  would 
be  equal  to  105  sheep,  and  these  were  kept  49  days,  or 
105  X  49  =  5145  sheep  for  one  day.  This,  added  to 
the  former,  gives  us  iS.ooo  +  5145  =  23,145  sheep 
for  one  day,  whereas  14  acres  of  well  grown  Rape 
ought  to  keep  25,200  sheep  for  one  day,  so  that  he  is 
2055  sheep  short ;  but  then  he  has  a  nice  little  haystack, 
and  this,  I  suppose,  may  be  put  down  as  the  extra 
produce  raised  by  the  sewage.    G.  A.  H. 

The  Harvest. — Glorious  harvest  weather,  more 
than  a  week  of  bright  sunshine,  and  a  drying  east  wind, 
have  converted  the  dark-looking  and  doubtful  crops 
into  a  golden  healthy  hue,  and  taken  most  people  by 
surprize.       I   suppose  that,    owing  to   the  east   wind 


coming  overland,  it  dries  everything  quicker,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  heat  more  than  does  a  westerly  wind  coming 
over  nearly  3000  miles  of  Atlantic  waves.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  have  been  several  cases  of  sun-stroke  last 
week,  some  of  them  fatal  to  labourers — the  reaper  has 
been  spared  much  of  the  severe  labour.  We  com- 
menced harvest  on  the  7th,  and  have  most  of  our  corn 
down  ;  all  of  it  will  be  cut^by  the  i8th,  except  some 
Beans.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  is  all  dry  enough 
to  thresh,  and  much  of  it  even  to  grind. 
I  hear  sorrowful  accounts  of  the  yield.  Three  days' 
threshing,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  here,  only  yielded 
3  qr.  per  acre  where  the  estimate  was  6  qr.  ;  and  in 
another  case,  a  whole  day's  threshing  only  gave  20  qr. 
I  expect  to  hear  of  great  disappointments  where  there 
has  been  thick  sowing  and  early-laid  crops.  Nearly 
all  my  Wheat  is  sown  with  I  bush,  per  acre.  On 
one  half  acre  we  have  only  2  pecks  per  acre.  It  has  all 
along  been  undistinguishable  from  the  4  pecks,  although 
drilled  the  same  day,  and  surrounded  by  the  bushel. 
We  have  cut  it,  and  have  the  same  number  of  sheaves 
as  from  the  bushel.  The  stubble  is  also  undistinguish- 
able. It  has  been  seen  by  a  great  number  of  prac- 
tical farmers.  As  soon  as  threshed  I  will  state  the 
result.  There  are  about  620  sheaves  to  the  acre. 
The  Wheat  is  Club-headed  Rough  Chaff  White,  drilled 
upon  a  clover-lea,  once  mowed  for  hay  and  then  cake 
fed.  If  the  disappointment  as  to  yield  of  Wheat  is 
extensive,  there  will  certainly  be  a  considerable  rise  in 
price.  Our  Barley,  which  is  stacked  and  thatched,  is 
long  in  the  ear  and  plump  kemelled — 14  to  18  of  a 
side.  We  sowed  7  pecks  per  acre,  after  Wheat ;  our 
usual  quantity  is  6  pecks,  but  it  was  on  wireworm 
land.  Our  second  crop  of  Clover  grows  so  rapidly,  that 
our  200  sheep  cannot  consume  it,  so  we  shall  have 
to  mow  some  for  hay  a  second  time.  Our  13  acres, 
which  was  so  thin  that  we  once  thought  of  ploughing 
it  up,  has  now  a  fine  second  crop  of  red  Clover.  I 
must  repeat  here,  what  I  have  many  times  proved, 
that  washed  farmyard  manure  will  produce  straw,  but 
often  fails  to  produce  corn,  the  elements  of  the  grain 
having  passed  away  with  the  drainings.  This  seems 
likely  to  be  the  case  this  year  in  too  many  instances. 
It  is  now  20  years  since  I  first  commenced  using  the 
reaping-machine,  and  15  years  since  Fowler's  steam- 
plough,  with  Cotgreave's  subsoiler  attached,  was  exhi- 
bited in  work  on  this  farm.  P.  S.  Our  root  crops 
(Mangel,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Cabbage)  promise  abun- 
dantly. Beans  first-rate,  both  winter  and  spring. 
J.  J.  Mechi,  August. 

Crops  in  Northamptonshire. — I  must  supplement 
my  opinion  of  the  crops  round  here,  sent  to  you  on 
July  24.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  great  fall  of  rain — 
no  less  than  1.25  inch — 0.88  of  which  fell  on  .Saturday 
and  Sunday  last.  The  Wheat  is  terribly  knocked  about ; 
Beans  are  now  covered  with  fly,  and  will  be  consider- 
ably below  an  average,  and  during  the  last  few  days 
the  Potato  blight  has  increased  rapidly.  I  never  saw 
the  haulm  decay  faster.  Hay  very  much  damaged. 
y.  Borlase  Tibbits,  Barton  Seagravi,  Kettering,  Aug.  I. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin.— There  is  sweetness  even  in  death,  and 
still  more  in  any  phase  of  life,  however  melancholy. 
Supposing  the  German  soil  were,  like  the  English,  a 
mixture  of  feudal-and-common-lawlessly-lost-and-no- 
body's-property,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
German  nation  in  the  late  crisis?  And  supposing  the 
German  nobles  were  not  impoverished,  what  would 
'  "  ay  Polonia  will 

lazzaroni  in  all 
Napoli  more  fond  of  his  dolce  far  niente  than  an 
average  German  noble  of  his  court,  after  French  cut 
of  gambling,  and  of  the  beaker  after  truly  German  cut. 
In  former  times  they  drank  out  of  a  boot,  a  something 
like  six  bluchers  made  into  one.  You  may  find  innu- 
merable old  and  new  ballads  sung  by  labourers  in  the 
fields,  and  by  the  students  at  their  beer,  treatmg  of 
some  old  Landgraf  gambling  away  with  one  of  his 
villages  after  the  other,  and  in  one  afternoon,  too — 
being  lifted  on  to  his  horse  by  four  stout  connobles,  and 
riding  off,  to  be  seen  no  more  !  It  is  the  gambling 
that  is  settling  them,  gambling  being,  as  Tacitus  told 
you,  one  of  the  chief  and  most  noble  occupations  of 
the  German  freeman  from  time  immemorial.  Even  in 
our  times,  when  common  sense  ought  to  tell  them  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between  a  nobleman 
and  a  rich  man,  except  the  money,  they  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  earning  it.  If  you  meet  with  any 
illustrious  name  with  the  Von  prefixed,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  of  modern  date— the  Von  Bismarcks  and  Von 
Moltkes  are  but  exceptions.  Even  Von  Thaer  has 
been  newly  created.  And  if  your  eye  is  struck  by  a 
Von  over  a  shop-window  of  some  butcher,  you  may  be 
sure  the  meat,  the  money,  and  the  industry,  have  come 
from  the  mother's  side,  her  maiden  name  being  some- 
thing like  Stumps,  while  my  lord,  the  father,  giving 
his  noble  name  to  an  ignoble  son,  has,  as  soon  as  sober, 
shot  himself. 

How  about  modern  agriculture  and  the  tile  draining- 
plough,  with  such  material  as  this  ?  Who  can  wonder 
that  a  man  like  Fiirst  Bismarck  has— with  a  sigh,  per- 
haps— decided  upon  assisting  the  National  Liberals, 
the  Jews  and  their  money,  and  daring  unpopularity 
with  the  Junkers,  just  to  get  the  country  out  of  the 
mire  as  soon  as  possible,  and  has  made  it  his  life's  task 
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rid  of  those  little 
bling — generals  with  an  army  i 


s,  who  cultivated  gam- 

t  quite  strong  enough  to 

stand,  all  the  lot,  under  one  Lime  tree  during  the  hot 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine  drinking  and  gam- 
bling to  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  national  character, 
which  only  privileges  could  spoil  and  freedom  improve. 
I  have  been  for  years  about  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  found  sobriety  to  reign  supreme.  The  thing  is, 
that  topers  will  die  early,  and  have  done  so  for  cen- 
turies without,  or  with  but  a  feeble,  progeny  ;  and  so  the 
type  of  mankind  most  addicted  to  drink  has  died  off 
ever  since  alcohol  came  into  vogue,  and  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  severe  ravages  of  the  alcohol  devil  during 
the  middle  ages  and  during  the  Boors  war  that  the 
power  of  Nj  H,  Oa  has  broken  down  from  want  of 
material,  the  Mohicans  having  vanished.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  solace  in  this  for  the  teetotallers  and  for 
the  national  economists,  the  labourers'  friends  and 
parsons  in  England. 

The  labourer's  social  position  is,  on  the  whole,  I 
dare  say,  a  shade  happier  than  on  the  Isles,  chiefly 
because  they  are  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind — 
silent,  never  boisterous,  even  during  the  harvest 
festival,  and  ever  pondering  upon  something.  This 
something  is  sometimes  of  a  most  transcendant  nature. 
One  of  them  asked  me — ^just  imagine  ! — whether  I  had 
the  force  of  mind  to  present  to  my  senses  the  world 
with  everything  in  it  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  at 
the  time  being.  Now,  you  might  write  a  book  upon 
this  settler  ;  you  would  go  mad  upon  it  most  likely  ; 
but  the  man  who  suggested  the  idea  to  me  was  a 
"  mayer,"  an  overseer  or  head  labourer,  the  most 
practical  artisan,  and  quite  a  Bismarck  in  his  little 
sphere,  if  little  spheres  there  be. 

This  comparative  richness  of  mind  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  any  comprehensiveness,  proper  only  to  the 
German  brain  by  preconstraction  ;  it  is  due  rather  to 
compulsory  school  training,  which  they  have  all,  rich 
and  poor,  undergone — which  is  the  fruit,  too,  of  the 
same  epoch  of  1807,  to  which  Germany  owes  the 
mobilisation  of  her  soil.  It  may  be  termed  the 
mobilisation  of  mental  power  in  analogy,  for  it  has 
given  many  a  chance  to  low-born  genius,  created,  too, 
many  a  Cobbett  to  be  mentioned,  many  an  artist,  many 
a  poet,  from  the  most  unlikely  source,  and  is  a  necessary 
assistant  to  the  military  training  which,  drawing 
country  people  into  tlie  towns,  certainly  trains  the 
agricultural  tiistricts,  but  adds  another  chance  of  getting 
up  in  the  scale  of  society  according  to  talent. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  economy  of  the  farm 
labourer's  house  and  home.  Money  being  dear,  the 
average  wages  do  not  rise  above  is.  a  day,  women 
receiving  but  6d.,  and  children  3(/.  But  they  are  put 
into  a  liltle  house,  two  families  under  one  roof,  semi- 
detached ;  they  fatten  a  pig  or  two,  cherish  a  goat  like 
a  grandmother,  have  a  cow  in  the  farmer's  stable,  and 
a  few  sheep,  perchance  ;  grow  some  geese,  the  feathers 
of  which,  stored  in  gigantic  beds,  they  put  great  pride 
in  ;  gather  some  dry  wood  in  the  forests  on  certain 
days  in  the  week,  some  hay  on  some  ditch  side,  and 
have  a  little  plot  of  land  given  to  them  to  giow  Flax 
and  Potatos.  So,  with  a  stray  bottle  of  thin  beer  from 
the  grocer  (there  is  no  public-house),  with  knitting  a 
mile  of  stocking,  spinning  their  Flax,  and  looking  to 
their  little  ones'  slate,  on  which  the  queerest  characters 
and  figures  appear  and  vanish  like  dissolving  views, 
they  manage  to  pass  through  existence  quite  smoothly, 
and  pass  that  much  of  their  time  which  is  not  taken  up 
by  field  work  in  comparative  innocence  too. 

They   are   not  so  well  nourished,  however,  as  tl 
English  labourers,   nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
something  slow   about   their   everyday   life,  which, 
venture  to  say,  is  owing  to  their  want  of  acquaintance 
with  proper  animal  food — Potatos,  bread,  dumplings, 
and  dried  Plums,    cold  Buckwheat  with  milk,  being 
considered  the  only  ingredients  of  the  human  body, 
besides  Chicory  and  Tobacco. 

As  to  their  higher  endowments,  they  are  mostly 
rationalists  of  the  purest  water.  They  don't  belit 
in  anything  they  can't  see,  but  they  make  up  by  go: 
to  church,  for  the  sake  of  singing  an  old  venerable 
hynan.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  not  as  yet 
the  race  for  intensity  of  anything,  least  of  all  of 
agriculture. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  poor  provinces  now,  and  of  the 
back  lands  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  capital  in  the  West,  and  of  the  gradual 
condensation  of  industrial  powers  towards  the  great 
centres,  and  along  the  railways  and  rivers,  these  back 
lands  have  been  sorely  depopulated.  So  much  so, 
that  the  eastern  railroads  have  had  to  be  built  chiefly 
with  English  money,  and  by  English  labourers,  who, 
no  doubt  about  it,  are  in  better  training  for  such  kind 
of  work,  and  go  at  it  with  twice  as  much  muscular 
energy  at  least,  because  of  their  eating  meat  and 
drinking  tea. 

Then,  again,  the  Russian  frontier  is  a  great  obstacle. 
It  is  like  a  world's  end,  or  rather,  like  a  dark  cloud  at 
the  horizon.  There  are  many  false  notions  afloat  in 
England  about  German  alliance  with  Russia,  but  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that  GeiTtiany  has  no  greater 
enemy  to  her  national  development  than  tliat  giant  in 
the  East,  and  that  her  statesmen  act  on  compunction 
if  ever  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  Russian  desires.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  imprudent  things  English  statesmen 
could  have  done  to  make  common  cause  with  France 
and  Austria  against  German  unity,  and  to  want  the  hands 


of  Germany  to  be  shackled  by  the  French  in  the  West. 
England  knows  well,  which  will  be  her  chief  enemy 
in  less  than  a  century  hence  ;  why  then  prevent  a 
brother  nation  from  growing  strong  against  that  same 
giant,  who  is  no  less  her  enemy  too  ?  I  suppose  I 
must  not  but  touch  upon  this  in  an  agricultural  paper, 
still  it  is  just  on  the  ground  of  agriculture  that  Germany 
feels  herself  most  oppressed  by  Russia  shutting  herself 
up.  It  is  not  fair  that  Germany  should  have  to  carry 
the  blame  of  a  willing  alliance  where  it  is  not  willing 
in  the  least.  They  are  planting  Oak  trees  now  all 
about  Germany  in  commemoration  of  the  late  triumph 
over  the  Erbfeind,  who  is  more  commiserated  than 
triumphed  over  (for  they  say  it  ought  not  to  have  come 
to  the  destruction  of  Paris,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  Bismarck  ought  to  have  prevented  it)  : 
I  do  not  believe  these  Kaiser  trees  will  bear  fruit  before 
what  I  have  said  above  will  have  become  more  appa- 
rent to  the  English. 

There  are  other  complaints  still  ushered  by  the 
agriculturist  party  in  the  East,  and  they  have  put  them 
all  into  a  programme  for  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment to  stand  upon.  They  will  remind  us  of  the 
period  preceding  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  and  with 
their  enumeration  I  will  drop  the  curtain  for  to-day. 

1.  The  inequality  of  taxation  between  town  and 
country  has  to  cease,  the  country  having  to  bear  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  income-taxes,  and  thereby  being 
depopulated. 

2.  The  indirect  taxation  (chiefly  on  colonial  wares 
and  iron  implements)  must  gradually  be  reduced.  Tea, 
tobacco,  coffee,  &c. ,  must  jbe  taxed,  not  according  to 
weight  but  to  quality,  so  that  the  rich  may  bear  pro- 
portionally to  their  wealth,  and  that  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  also  the  implements  of  culture,  may'.be  cheaper. 

3.  The  city  octroi  on  agricultural  products  (meat, 
com,  cattle,  &c.)  must  cease,  because  it  oppresses 
agricultural  produce  and  the  every-day  consumpt  of  the 
poor.  This  octroi  exists  in  many  of  the  large  towns, — 
Berlin,  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Breslau,  Magdeburg,  &c., 
and  has  been  added  to  income-taxes  in  some  of  them 
already. 

4.  The  military  duties  of  the  agriculturists,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  viz.,  giving  shelter  to  the  nianceuv- 
ring  troops,  giving  their  fields  to  be  trampled  upon, 
their  horses  to  be  driven  to  death,  and  their  larders  to 
be  pilfered,  must  be  remunerated  according  to  the 
laws  of  equity.  (This  smacks  of  the  Game-laws  and 
the  law  of  trespass.) 

5.  Free  trade  (introduced  by  Baron  von  Stein)  must 
not  be  abused,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  manufac- 
turers, whose  raw  products  have  free  ingress,  whilst 
the  iron  implements  (from  England),  cloth,  &c.,  have 
to  bear  a  heavy  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  the  78 
per  cent,  of  agriculturists  .and  agricultural  labourers  in 
Prussia  become  tributary  to  the  22  per  cent,  of  town 
inhabitants,  and  the  back  lands  (Prussia  proper, 
Silesia,  Pomerania,  Posen)  tributary  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire. 

6.  The  guardianship,  which  is  assumed  by  the 
Government,  over  the  credit  and  insurance  institutions 
of  the  agriculturists  must  cease  (acting  in  the  way  of  a 
stamp,  which  till  now  no  other  money  transactions 
have  to  bear).  And  now  what  sort  of  people  are 
these  programmists  ?  Are  they  Whigs  or  are  they 
Tories?  0.  B. 


year   were    very   moderate,    only  one    exceeding   five 
months  old. 

Mr.  W.  Bradbume  took  1st  and  2d  prizes  for  cows 
in  milk,  1st  for  cow  above  three  and  under  four  years 
old,  1st  for  in-calf  heifer,  and  2d  and  a  commendation 
in  the  tenant-farmers'  heifer  class,  four  of  which,  as 
well  as  White  Satin,  were  at  the  Wolverhampton 
Royal.  They  are  heavy  fleshed  animals,  but  have  not 
style  enough  for  a  very  high  position.  Mr.  Cheney 
sent  two  daughters  of  Lady  Waterloo  1  Uh,  a  yearling 
by  General  Napier,  thick  but  not  very  showy,  and 
a  very  nice  calf  by  7TB  DuKE  OF  York. 

To  say  that  Lord  Chesham  and  Mr.  W.  Baker  sent 
more  than  a  dozen  pens  of  Shropshire  sheep,  is  to  say 
that  it  was  a  good  class.  The  county  members'  prizes 
for  breeding  ewes  require  pens  of  10  instead  of  20  as  in 
former  years,  when  they  were  the  most  interesting  of 
the  sheep  classes.  It  is  true  that  the  new  Leicesters 
their  fate  amongst  Longwools,  when  in 
their  county  ;  only  two  entries  were  made  in  the  breed- 
ing classes,  and  these  neither  bred  nor  fed  in  Leices- 
tershire. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  : — 

HORSES. 
Judges.— Hunting  and  Hack  Horses  :  C.  Millward,  Esq.,  H. 
Corbett,  Esq.,   G.    Higgins,  Esq.     Cart  Horses  :    G.    Bedford, 
Esq.,  G.  C.  Woolhouse,  Esq. 

1.  Hunter,  Gelding,  or  Mare,  not  less  than  five  years  old  and 
under  ten,  open  toalT  England.— ist,  R.  D.  Miles,  Keyham  ;  2d, 
J.  Pain,  Shangton. 

2.  Gelding  or  Filly  (four  years  old)  adapted  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, bred  within  the  limits  of  the  Belvoir,  Quom,  Mr.  Tailb/s, 
Cottesmore,  Atherstone,  and  Pytchley  Hunts.- ist,  F.  L.  Ward, 
Burton  Overy  ;  2d,  A.  J.  Milner,  Kinoulton. 

3.  Gelding  or  Filly  (three  years  old)  adapted  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, bred  as  above.—  1st,  J.  E.  Bennett,  Husbands  Bosworth 
Grange  ;  2d,  G.  Hill,  Bourne. 

4.  Gelding  or  Filly  (two  years  old)  adapted  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, bred  .-is  above. — J.  E.  Bennett. 

5.  Yearling  Colt  or  Filly.— J.  E.  Bennett. 

6.  Mare,   calculated   to  breedhunters,— ist,  J.  W.  Jenkins, 


ing  :  2d,  R.  Milward,  Southwell. 

9.  Pony,  not  exceeding   13^  hands. — ist,   R.   D.  Miles;  2d, 
W.  Fowler,  Uppingham. 

10.  Gelding  or  Filly  (two  years  old)  best  adapted  to  the  general 


it,  J.   M.    Brown,   Ibstock  ]   2d,  J. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  third  show  since  the  amalgamation  of 
Sparkenhoe  with)  the  county  society,  was  held  on  the 
9th  and  10  inst.  We  condense  the  following  from  z 
contemporary  : — 

Horses  were  a  little  more  numerous  than  usual,  and, 
as  may  be  expected  in  the  hunting  county,  many  first- 
class  weight-carriers  were  amongst  the  177  entries. 
The  £20  and  ;£'io  prizes,  whether  open  to  All 
England  or  limited  to  "the  Belvoir,  Quom,  Mr. 
Tailby's,  Cottesmore,  Atherstone,  and  Pytchley 
Hunts,"  were  awarded  to  local  men.  Mr.  F.  L.  Ward, 
of  Burton  Overy  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Bennet,  of  Husbands 
Bosworth  ;  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Miles  taking  the  three  first 
and  the  "jumping"  prizes;  and  Mr.  Bennet's  fortune 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  three  other  classes. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  present  gathering 
and  the  Leicester  meetings  of  the  "Sparkenhoe" 
Club  lies  in  the  cattle  classes.  Then  we  had  Mr. 
Swinnerton's  ox,  about  twice  as  big  as  anything  on  the 
ground  this  year,  and  who  won  the  gr^eat  prizes  of 
Smithfield,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool;  and  we  had 
the  pride  of  the  Branches  Park  and  Bushey  Grove 
herds.  Comparing  this  year  with  the  last  there  is  a 
falling  off  of  one-fifth  in  numbers.  The  five  prizes  for 
fat  oxen  and  cows  brought  out  five  competitors,  and 
the  same  number  competed  for  the  four  bull  prizes, 
two  of  them  going  to  Sir  W.  de  Capel  Brooke  for  an 
18  months  son  of  Mr.  F.  Leney's  UuKE  OK  Water- 
INGBURY,  and  for  a  4-year-old  son  of  Mr.  Tanquer.ny's 
Knightley  Grand  Duke,  both  sires  being  de- 
scended from  Charmer  by  Little  Johm.  The  winner 
of  the  latter  prize  is  a  straight  level  red  bull  with  great 
size  and  substance;  he  "  lies  out  with  the  cows,''  and 
is  in  just  the  condition  that  store  bulls  should  be  in. 
Mr.  Bradbume's  well  known  White  Satin  (ist  at 
Hinckley  last  year)  stood  2d.      The  bulls  under  one 


Purposes   of  agricultu 
'errv,  Claverley. 

11.  Gelding  or  Filly  (one  year  old)  best  adapted  to  the  general 
purposes  of  .igriculture- — ist  and  2d,  S.  Pilgrim,  Hinckley. 

12.  In-foal  Marc  best  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agri- 
culture.—ist,  J.  A.   Bealc,  Brockhurst  ;  2d,  H.  Burgess,  Illston 

13.  Stallion  for  agricultural  purposes,  ^'(7«rf  y?</r  the  property  of 
a  member  of  this  society.— ist.  H.  Spencer,  Loughborough :  3d, 
J.  S.  Hack,  Braunston,  Oakham. 


18.  Bull,  of  any  breed,  over  two  years  of  age.— ist.  Sir  W.  de 
Capel  Brooke,  Bart,  ;  2d,  W.  Bradbume.  Wolverhampton. 

19.  Bull  calf,  under  one  year  old— C-  Bays,  KeHering. 

20.  Cow  in  milk  havinghada  live  calf  since  January  i,  1871.— 
ist  and  2d,  W.  Bradbume. 

21.  Shorthorn  cow,  above  three  and  under  four  years  of  age, 
having  had  a  live  calfsmce  January  i,  1871.— ist,  Wm.  Brad- 
bume ;  2d,  J,  J.  Sharpe. 

22  In-calf  heifer,  above  two  and  under  three  yeais  of  age. — 1st, 
W.  Bradbume  ;  2d,  R.  D.  Miles. 

23.  Stirk,  above  one  and  under  two  years  of  age.— 1st,  J.  J. 
Sharpe  :  2d.  E.  H.  Cheney,  Gaddesby  HaU. 

24.  Heifer  calf,  under  one  year  old.— E.  H.  Cheney. 

25.  Longhom  Bull.— ist,  J.  Godfrey,  Hinckley ;  2d,  W.  T. 
Cox,  Derby. 

26  Longhorn  Cow,  in  milk,  having  had  a  live  calf  since 
December   i,  1870.— ist,   W.   T.    Cox;     2d,  R.  H.   Chapman, 

27.  Longhom  Heifer,  in  calf,  above  two  and  under  three  years 
ofage,— istand2d,  W.  T.  Cox.  .       ,     ,     ,. 

28.  Aldemey  and  Guernsey  Cow,  or  Heifer,  having  had  a  live 
calf  since  January  i,  1871,  or  now  in  calf  — R.  D.  Miles. 

2g.  Bull,  of  any  age,  whether  hired  or  bottA  Jide  the  property 
of  the  exhibitor.— ist.  T.  A,  Beat :  2d.  Joseph  Mudford. 


30.  Cow,  in  milk,  h.-;ving  had  a  live  calf  since  January  i,  1S71. 
—ist,  E.  Wright,  Sysonby  House  ;  2d,  J.  J-  Sharpe. 

31.  Heifer,  under  three  years  old. -ist,  J.  J.  Sharpe;  ad,  W. 
Bradbume. 

32.  Pair  of  Stirks,  under  two  years  old.— ist,  R.  H.  Chapman  ; 
2d,  S.  Burchnall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

SHEEP. 
Judges.- R.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  T.  Cart\vright,  Esq. 

33.  Pure-bred  Leicester    Shearling    Ram.— G-   Turner,  jun.. 


36,  Long- 
A.  Hack. 

37.  Pen  (of  three) 
Fat  Weth.     ""■ 


-lied  Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  J.  Lynn  ;  2d, 


42.  Shropshi 
2d,  Lord  Chesh.-im,  ™      , 

43.  Shropshire  Ram,  of  any  other  age.— Lord  Chesh; 
44  Pen   (of  ■  ...,.,. 


months  old,   of  Shropshire   Fat 
)rd  Chesham. 
)  cross-bred  Fat  Wether  Sheep,  under  20  months 

;)  Shropshire  Ewes.— ist  and  2d,  Wm.  Baker, 


Pen  (ol 

Harris ;  2d,  Wm.  Evcr.ard,  Karborough  \ 

50.  Pen  (often)  Short-woolledBreedingEwcs.-ist,  W.  Baker: 
2d,  S.  C.  Pilgrim. 
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Judges. 
51.  Boar  of  t 
zd,  R.  E.  Duckering 

Mfwalker, 
S:,.   Berk: 
R.  E.  Duckering 


PIGS. 
n,  Esq.,  and  T.  Cartwright,  Esq. 
large  breed.— ist,  M.  Walker,  Stockley  Park 
ng  &  Son,  Northorpe. 

— ist,  R.  Duckering  &  Son  ;  2d, 


Boar  Pis 


54.  breeding  ; 
J.  Wheeler  &  Soi 

55.  Breeding  Sow  of  the  small  breed.- 
2d,  R-  E.  Duckering  &  Son. 

56.  Three   Breeding    Pi^s  of    the  large    brecd.- 
Duckering  &  Son  :  2d,  M. "Walker. 


;  Son,  Shipston- 
it,  M.  Walker ; 
J.  Wheeler&  So: 


Til'' 


EAST  LOTHIAN. 
Latid  Letting  in  East  Lothian. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Club,  Mr.  R.  Scot  Skirting  said  he  wished 
to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Smith  at  the  previous  meeting  on  the  renewing  of 
leases  in  the  county.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had 
been  present,  and  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  matter 
now,  because  by  reading  the  proceedings  he  could  not 
see  whether  Mr.  Smith's  statement  had  been  homolo- 
gated and  adopted  by  the  Club,  or  whether  it  had  been 
disputed.  It  appeared  that  somebody  in  England 
wrote  something  in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agri' 
cultural  Society,  avowedly  at  the  prompting  of  Mr. 
Hope,  of  Fenton  Bams.  Mr.  Hope  appeared  to  make 
a  very  languid  answer  and  reply,  and  the  only  thing 
he  seemed  to  accuse  Mr.  Smith   of  was  youth   and 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  reported  as  saying  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  but  I  never 
said  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Scot  Skirving  :   Well,  what  he  wished  to 
was  that  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  have  misapprehended 
the  drift  of  the  article,  in  so  far  as  renewals  of  leases 
were  concerned.     Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  of  late  years 
most  of  the  farms  had  been  let   on   re 
(Mr.  Skirving)  was  exceedingly  happy  to 
he  did  not  think  that  was  the  poiiit  a 
The  next  four  or  five  years  might  reverse  tnat ;    and 
was  only  when  they  took  a  considerable  period  of  ti 
that  they  could  give  an  answer,  yes  or  no,  to  the  quest 
whether  farms  were  generally  being  renewed   in  East 
Lothian.     He  did  not  say  whose  fault  it  was,  or  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  any  class  ;    but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  truth,  he  thought  the  truth  should  be  kno' 
and  the  real  facts  should  go  forth.     He  had  beei 
considerable  pains  to   ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ;   and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  compelled  him  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Smith's  statement  \ 
radically  wrong,   and  that  Mr.  Hope's  statement, 
published  in  the  paper  referred  to,  was  radically  and 
justifiably   right.      Mr.  Smith  stated  at  last   meeting 
that  he  had  examined  the  list  of  farmers  in  the  county 
as  published  in  NeiU's  Register  last   year,   and   had 
drami  his  information  therefrom.     He  (Mr.  Skir 
did  in  another  way  the   same  thing  as   Mr.    Si 
The  principle  he  went  on  was  this.      The  leas 
East-Lothian   ranged  from  19  to  21  years — the  great 
inajority  being  19  years.     He   had  therefore  taken  the 
list  of  tenants  as  it   stood  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  compared  it  with  the  list  of  the  present  year,  and 
p.artly  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  the 
source,  he  had  wTitten  down  the  names  of  every  farmer 
in  the  county  (dealing  as  such  with  holders  of  70  : 
and  upwards) ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  compa 
was  this— that  there  were  55  names  standing  oh  the 
register  at  the  present  day  which  existed  as  families 
(not  merely  as  individuals)  fanning  land  in  the  county 
25  years  ago,  and  that  1 38  names,  which  appeared  as 
well-known  farmers  in  the  county  25  years  ago,  had, 
either  as  individuals  or  families,   utterly  disappeared 
from  the  register.     A  very  few  more  would  have  made 
the  proportion  of  changes  three  to  one.     This  change 
was  not  altogether  equal  over  the  county.     They  had 
been  talking  a  good  deal  alrout  Salton  lately,  and  he 
found  that  the  changes  on  that  estate  were  fewer  than 
on  any  other  in  the  county,  while  on  Yester  they  were 
greatest.     He  could  only  find  the  name  of  "Crease" 
remaining  in  the  parish  of  Yester  of  those  who  had 
farmed  there  25  years  .ago. 

Mr.  DuKiE  :  He  is  not  a  farmer  now.  There  is  no 
such  a  name. 

The  name  stands  against  the  same 
■oter  that  it  did  25  years  ago. 
Mr.    Murray's   family  was  there  at 


Mr.  Skirvinc 
piece  of  land  as  c 

Mr.  Harper  : 
that  time. 

Mr.  Skirving 


tid  he  might  be  wrong  as  to  that 
matter  of  detail,  but  they  could  examine  the  returns 
which  he  had  prepared  for  themselves.  They  would 
find  that,  while  on  some  estates  there  had  been  almost 
no  change,  on  others  the  old  families  were  nearly  all 
swept  away. 

Mr.  Smith  (Whittingham),  in  replying,  said  he  was 
glad  Mr.  Skirving  had  limited  his  observations  to 
matters  of  fact.  Until  a  short  time  ago,  when  Mr. 
Skirving  told  him,  he  had  not  been  aware  that  he  was 
under  a  delusion  in  what  he  had  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  ;  and  he  had  offered  to  Mr.  Skirving  what  he 
now  suggested  to  the  Club— that  scrutineers  should  be 
appointed  to  go  over  the  list  to  which  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  referred,  and  so  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment at  the  previous  meeting.  He  had  no  objections 
to  take  to  what  Mr.  Skirving  had  advanced,  further 
than  this— that  he  had  put  it  as  if  he  (Mr.  Smith)  had 


really  not  dealt  with  what  Mr.  Jenkins  had  written. 
Now  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  deal  with  the  county  as  it 
was  20  years  ago,  but  as  it  appeared  in  1870,  and  his 
report  bore  that  it  was  founded  on  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  the  county  in  that  year,  when  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  personally  met  with  him.     In  that  case  how  could 
Mr.  Skirving  correct  him  when  he  had  gone  on  the 
data  plainly  furnished  by  the  article  itself  %vhich  he  had 
laid  before  the  meeting  when  he  made  his  statement 
If  the  question  at  issue  was  tested  over  a  period  of 
25  years,  it  might  -make  a  considerable  difference.     F 
could  not  tell  what  phase  the  matter  would  assume 
that  case  ;    but  he  contended  that  the   drift   of  M 
Jenkins'  article,   as  read   by  any  stranger,  was  that 
East  Lothian  farms  were  put  up  to  competition,  ar 
that   through   the   law   of  hypothec  such   high   ren 
were  drawn  that  it  was  impossible  for  tenants  to  rene 
their  leases.     That   was  the   real   gist   of  the   whole 
article,  and  it  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ques 
tion  raised  by  Mr.  Skirving.     He  did  not  wish  to  ente 
on  any  discussion  mth  reference  to  the  changes  in  th< 
tenantry,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Skirving ;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  any  period  did  not  arise  from  high 
families  had  disappeared,  it  might  have  arisen  from 
ordinary  causes  which  affected  all  populations,   m 
especially  in  busy  centres  of  industry.     He  did  : 
pretend  to  account  for  these  changes,  but  all  he  me: 
to  say  was  that  the  article  of  Mr.  Jenkins  conveyed 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  state  of  matters  as  they 
at  present  existed  in  East  Lothian.     At  the  same  t' 
matters  of  fact  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  he  did 
wish  for  a  moment  to  challenge  Mr,  Skirving's  reading 
of  these  facts,  neither  had  he  any  inclmation  to  notice 
the  various  articles  which  his  statement  had   called 
forth.     There  was  one,  however,  which  he  would  just 
mention.     One  writer  stated  that  if  a  person  started  at 
one  end  of  the  county,  and  passed  along  the  great  post 
road  to  the  other,  he  would  not  go  through  three  farms 
on  the  whole  road  that  had  a  tenant  under  a  renewed 
lease.     Now  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  was 
not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Durie  :  Can  you  say  how  many  there  are  ? 
Mr.  Smith  :  No  ;  he  had  not  gone  over  the  line  of 
road  with  the  question  in  view  ;  but  he  said  that  within 
a  few  miles  of  that  road  they  would  find  three  cases  of 
renewed  leases.  Had  he  known  the  subject  was  to  be 
brought  up  there  that  day,  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  go  into  that  particular  matter.  Other  things 
had  been  said,  but  of  so  irrelevant  a  character,  that 
from  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Skirving  had  taken  up  the 
question,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  them. 
Mr.  Scot  Skirving  wished  Mr.  Smith  to  know 
that  he  had  written  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  authorship  of  the  articles  referred  to. 
Mr.  DUKIE  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  again 
brought  up.  He  had  wished  the  discussion  at  the 
previous  meeting  adjourned,  because  Mr.  Smith's 
remarks  went  to  show  that  renewal  of  leases  was  the 
rule  in  that  county.  Now,  everybody  who  knew  East 
Lothian  knew  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  he  had 
been  sorry  to  hear  a  man  in  Mr.  Smith's  position,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  giving  out  such  a  state- 
ment. Mr.  Smith  talked  about  finding  three  cases  of 
renewal  in  a  ride  through  the  county  by  the  post  road  ; 
but  suppose  he  had  found  six  cases,  did  that  prove 
renewals  to  be  the  rule  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  :  What  is  the  proportion  of  renewals 
according  to  your  list,  Mr.  Smith  ? 
Mr.  Smith  :  I  said  about  one-half. 
Mr.  Douglas  :  Do  you  dispute  it,  Mr.  Durie  ? 
Mr.  Durie  :  I  say  distinctly  that  renewals  must  be 
the  exception,   because,   according  to  Mr.    Skirving's 
list,  there  have,  during  the  last  25  years,  been  only  55 
renewals  against  138  changes. 

Mr.  Douglas  :'But  is  that  a  true  biU  ? 
Mr.  Durie  :  I  take  it  to  be  a  fact  as  it  is  there.     I 
don't  say  there  is  anything  wrong  about  these  removals. 
The  land  belongs  to  the  proprietors,  and  they  can  dc 
"       "    as  they  Uke,  but  at  the  same  time  that  is  no 
why  a  factor  in  the  county  should  come  here 
that  the  rule  is  reletting,  and  changes  of  tenants 
the  exception.     Why,   in   the  parish  in  which  I  was 
bom  there  is  only  one  old  family  left. 
Mr.  Douglas  :  It  would  surely  be  a  simple  matter 
>  prove  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Smith's  data. 
Mr.   Smith  :    I  have  suggested  scratineers  ;  but  I 
link  that  is  losing  sight  of  the  real  point  of  the  article 
commented  on.     If  you  admit  that  it  was  not  from 
i^er-renting  that  the  changes  took  place,  then  I  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  how  many  changes  there  are. 
Mr.  Scot  Skirving  :  We  admit  nothing. 
Mr.  Smith  :  I  will  go  back  29  years  if  you  like,  and 
A'iU  say  that  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
East  Lothian  have  not  been  caused  by  over-letting  ; 
and  to  prove  that  I  say  that  the  men  who  succeeded 
the  previous  tenants  in  these  changes  have  thriven,  and 
are  thriving  as  a  body  at  the  present  day.     Hence  the 
whole  force  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  article  was  not  only  a  mis- 
take, but  a  misrepresentation.     I  say  that  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  have  not  been  from  the  causes 
stated  in  Mr.  Jenkins'  article.     They  have  arisen  from 
purely  natural   causes,   and   not   from   any   wholesale 
clearance  on  the  part  of  proprietors. 

Mr.  Scot  Skirving  :  I  am  content  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  fact.  As  to  going  into  causes,  that  is  a 
different  thing,  and  one  into  which  I  do  not  care  about 
entering  at  all. 


Mr.  Durie  :  But  I  maintain  that  every  one  of  these 
removals  has  been  caused  by  high  rents.  Why  else 
should  they  have  removed  ?  Do  you  think  they  went 
out  of  their  farms  for  nothing  ?  I  am  telling  Mr.  Smith 
a  fact,  when  I  say  that  every  tenant  who  has  been 
removed  has  been  removed  because  he  could  not  pay 
the  rent  that  the  landlord  wanted. 

Mr.  DougljiS  :  But  that  does  not  prove  over- 
renting. These  parties  were  removed  after  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  retaking  their  farms,  and  did  not 
do  so,  while  others  did  and  throve  in  them.  You  can- 
not say  if  a  man  left  his  farm  rather  than  pay  a  parti- 
cular rent,  and  another  man  stepped  into  his  shoes, 
and  profited  thereby  that  the  first  tenant  was  removed 
in  consequence  of  over-renting  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  That  was  all  I  meant. 

Mr.  Durie  :  Well,  I  maintain  that  they  are  not 
either  thriving  or  prospering.  In  my  farm  three 
tenants  have  been  rouped  out  of  it  because  they  could 
not  pay  their  rent,  and  I  am  nearly  being  the  fourth. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Farm  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Glas- 
ne\tn. — An  agriculturist,  visiting  the  Irish  metropolis, 
could  not  employ  a  portion  of  his  time  more  agreeably 
or  profitably  than  by  visiting  the  farm  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  situate  at  Glasnevin.  At  the  present  time 
this  institution  is  in  most  creditable  condition,  and 
evidences  the  judgment,  care,  and  industry  of  the  ma- 
nager. There  are  something  like  200  acres,  divided 
into  three  portions,  each  of  which  is  farmed  on  systems 
supposed  to  suit  the  great  bulk  of  Irish  farms.  There 
is  the  small  farm  of  five  acres,  which,  as  it  is  now 
managed,  is  ample  proof  that  such  petite  culture  need 
not  be  a  bugbear  to  political  economists  of  a  certain 
class.  Here  we  have  a  farm,  which  carries  a  stock  of 
three  cows,  a  pig  or  two,  and  provides  about  i  J  acre 
of  Potatos,  with  a  like  quantity  of  Oats  each  year,  and  with 
little  extraneous  aid  from  manure  or  purchased  food, 
we  find  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  It  may  be  asked  how  this  improvement  can  be 
possible  when  the  bulk  of  the  farm  produce  in  milk 
and  corn  is  sold  off.  Careful  cultivation,  and  sedulous 
attention  to  the  manure-heap,  are  the  agents  which 
have  certainly  improved  very  materially  the  value  of 
this  small  farm.  It  is  cultivated  altogether  by  spade 
husbandry,  and  is  intended  to  show  what  may  be  done 
by  a  farmer  with  the  assistance  of  his  family.  The  im- 
plements used  are  spade,  fork,  hoe,  sickle,  and  hand- 
cart, or  wheelbarrow.  The  cows,  three  in  number,  are 
of  the  cottager's  class.  They  are  chiefly  house-fed, 
and  with  a  small  paddock  for  exercise,  they  enjoy  per- 
fect health.  For  results,  it  is  honestly  shown  that  a 
farmer  may  support  with  comfort  a  family  on  a  farm, 
such  as  the  "  Glasnevin  small  farm  ;  "  and  Mr.  Bald- 
who  devised  and  elaborated  the  system,  deserves 
much  credit  for  what  has  been  done.     He  has  done 

s  duty.     It  now  remains  for  others  to  do  theirs  by 

tending  throughout  the  country  what  would  un- 
doubtedly enable  many  to  live   comfortably  who  are 

the  present  time  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  for 


A  farm  of  25  acres  is  managed  to  exemplify  what 

3uld  be  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  cultivating 

such  farms  in  Ireland.     Here  the  stock  and  appliances 

such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  what  are  called  in 

Ireland  medium-sized  farmers.     A  four-course  rotation 

th  a  piece  of  land  in  permanent  grass,  is  the  system 

of  cultivation  ;  a  stock  of  10  cows,  two  or  three  heifers, 

horse,  and  some  pigs,  are  fed  ;  the  milk  is  either 

sold  in  the  city  or  converted  to  butter,  the  corn  of  the 

Wheat   crop   is    sold,    as   is   a   portion  of  the    Oats, 

small  quantity  of  artificial  manures  is  bought, 
and  occasionally  a  little  artificial  food.  A  systematic  and 
exact  set  of  accounts  shows  a  good  profit  from  this 
fami.  About  1 50  acres  are  farmed  on  a  more  liberal 
scale.  Here  we  find  all  the  aids  which  a  large  farmer 
would  call  in  :  a  team  of  good  strong  horses  and  modem 
implements  are  kept,  skilled  workmen  are  engaged,  a 
stock  of  well-bred  dairy  cows,  sheep  of  good  breeding, 
and  pigs  of  the  white  and  black  breeds  are  kept,  in 
fact  stock  breeding,  summer  grazing,  house  feeding, 
and  tillage  farming  are  all  shown  here.  Not  the  least 
interesting  is  the  portion  of  the  farm  set  apart  for  the 
trial  of  experiments  ;  this  must  always  have  an  interest 
for  farmers.  As  a  rule,  agriculturists  are  not  experi- 
mentalists, and  those  who  expend  time  and  intelligence 
in  conducting  experiments  are  true  benefactors. 
English  agriculture  would  not  occupy  the  position 
it  now  does  were  it  not  that  there  were  enthusiasts  and 
self-sacrificing  men  who  laboured  hard  in  experimental 
farming.  At  the  present  time  a  most  interesting 
exneriment  in  the  effects  of  various  manures  is  being 
carried  out,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
make  the  results  generally  known. 

That  the  Albert  Model  Farm  is  calculated  to  work 
much  good  is  certain.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
young  men  sent  from  it  every  year,  either  to  farm  on 
their  own  account,  or  to  conduct  the  farming  operations 
of  large  occupiers  of  land.  These  young  men  cannot 
have  attended  the  lectures  on  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture  which  arc  delivered  each  session  without 
carrying  with  them  much  that  is  valuable.  The 
example  of  neatness,  regularity,  and  order  which  are 
for  everyday  observance  must  do  a  great  deal,  when 
carried  throughout  the  country,  towards  remedying  the 
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)  long  observable, 
such  institutions 
have  to  contend  against  is  the  idea— pretty  general — 
that  immediate  good  results  ought  to  follow  their 
operations.  Agriculture  is  a  slow-paced  animal,  and 
it  has  a  wonderfully  powerful  enemy  in  those  head- 
shaking,  hands-in-the-pocket  gentlemen,  who  are  Sir 
Oracle  when  anything  "new"  is  proposed,  and  who 
are  content  to  jog  along  in  tiie  old  style  so  long  as  they 
are  saved  the  trouble  of  looking  far  into  the  future. 
T,  C, 


Miscellaneous. 

Lime. — \Ve  have  before  us  a  curious  old  work  on 
"Agriculture,"  that  first  saw  the  light  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  in  which  lime  is  highly  commended.  It 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  attempts  at  book- 
writing  on  agriculture  in  England.  The  writer,  a 
Capt.  Bird,  aims  to  be  practical,  and  though  some- 
what confused  and  complicated  in  style,  yet,  as  show- 
ing the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  an  extract  may  not 
be  deemed  out  of  place.  "Liming,  he  writes,  "  is  of 
so  great  use  that  whole  countries,  and  many  counties 
that  were  naturally  as  barren  as  any  in  this  nation,  and 
had  formerly  (within  less  than  half  an  age)  supplied 
with  corn  out  of  the  Fielding  corn  country,  and  now  is 
and  long  hath  been  ready  to  supply  them,  and  doth  and 
hath  brought  their  land  into  such  a  posture  for  bearing 
all  sorts  of  com,  that  upon  land  not  worth  above  is. 
or  2s.  an  acre,  they  will  raise  {well  husbanded  with  lime) 
as  good  Wheat,  Barley,  and  white  and  grey  Peas,  as 
England  yields  ;  yea,  ihey  will  take  a  parcel  of  land 
from  off  a  lingy  heath,  or  common,  not  worth  the 
having  ;  nay,  will  not  have  it  to  husband  it,  and  will 
raise  some  gallant  corn,  that  naturally  is  so  barren, 
worth  £s  or  £6  an  acre.  •  *  ♦  If  men  would, 
after  good  liming,  take  three,  four,  or  five  crops,  and 
then  lay  down  to  graze,  it  would  not  be  the  least  pre- 
judice ;  a  little  manure  now  would  produce  more  fruit 
than  as  much  more  upon  the  old  sward.  Many  men 
have  had  ten  crops  of  gallant  corn  after  one  substantial 
liming,  some  more  upon  very  reasonable  land  of  about 
6s.  S(f.  an  acre.  Some  men  have  had  and  received  so 
much  profit  upon  their  lands  upon  once  liming,  as  hath 
paid  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  I  myself  have  had 
great  advance  thereby,  yet  I  lived  20  miles  from  lime, 
and  fetched  it  so  far  by  waggon  to  lay  it  upon  my 
lands."  American  Paper. 

The  Trichina  Spiralis.— A  case  of  Trichiniasis 
is  reported  from  Workington,  and  is  thus  commented 
on  by  Dr.  Cobbold  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the 
Society^of  Arts  of  Workington  : — • 

"  Dr.  Dickinson  has  at  the  present  time  under  his  care 
a  family  suffering  from  the  so-called  flesh-worm  disease, 
resulting  from  the  consumption  of  ham  prepared  from 
pigs  reared  by  the  family  themselves.  A  portion  of  ham 
sent  to  me  swarmed  with  recently  encapsuled  trichinae. 
Dr.  Dickinson  being  thus  the  first  person  who  has  diag- 
nosed trichiniasis  in  the  living  subject  in  England,  I  hope 
he  may  be  induced  to  give  us  further  particulars."  The 
editor  of  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  in  commenting 
upon  this  letter,  added  a  practical  point,  which  I  wish 
especially  to  bring  to  your  notice.  He  says: — "The 
subject  of  parasitic  diseases  of  domestic  animals  is  one  of 
widespread  and  increasing  interest.  It  is  being  treated  in 
the  Cantor  lectures,  now  in  course  of  delivery  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  is  immediately  related  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  fields  with  sewage."  The  editor,  of  course,  made 
that  statement  on  independent  'grounds,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility.  If  he  had  said  the  subject  bears  an 
indirect  relation  to  such  questions,  he  would  have 
said  no  more  than  is  absolutely  true,  for,  as  I  shall  take 
occasion  before  the  close  of  the  lectures  to  explain,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  certain  forms  of  parasitic 
disease  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  sewage.  In  this 
connection  some  of  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion :— "  Are  there  any  sources  of  comfort  to  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  !  "  Or  you  may  say,  supposing  that 
future  our  British  swine  are  not  as  free  from  trichinae 
they  have  hitherto  been,  can  we  possibly  avoid  the  cc 
tingency  of  playing  the  part  of  host  to  those  creature 
Certainly,  I  reply  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  cooking  your 
food.  If  these  farmers  have  not  cooked  their  food  at  all, 
or  scarcely  at  all,  that  will  at  once  account  for  their  being 
laid  up.  I  should  tell  you  that  the  lady  and  the  daughter 
are  recovering,  that  they  are  convalescent,  but  that  the 
man-ser\'ant  is  very  ill  indeed.'  If  the  man-servan 
only  I  oz,  of  this  flesh  with  living  trichinae  in  it,  he 
have,  I  reckon,  at  this  present  moment  at  least  42,00c 
of  those  guests  in  his  muscles.  You  will  say  at  c 
Will  he  recover  ?  Yes  ;  if  he  ate  no  more  than  that 
I  am  afraid  that  he  has  eaten  much  more  than  that 
he  has  eaten  2  oz.  thoroughly  underdone,  depend  upon  it 
he  has  80,000,000,  and  if  he  has  eaten  3  oz.  he  will  have 
over  100,000,000  of  trichinae  in  his  muscles.  Could 
he  survive  if  he  had  eaten  over  3  oz.,  and  thus 
have  100,000,000  and  upwards  of  these  inhabi- 
tants? I  think  he  could.  I  have  evidence  on 
this  point  from  a  case  the  nature  of  which  I  hardly 
like  to  open  to  your  view,  because,  perhaps,  it  would 
make  you  more  uncomfortable  than  vou  wish  to  be.  Fo: 
myself,  there  is  little  or  no  discomfort  on  the  subject 
since,  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years,  I  have  escaped 
almost  entirely  from  any  annoyance,  although  millions 
of  these  creatures  and  their  eggs  have  passed  through 
my  hands.  However,  it  is  something  to  know  what 
you  are  handling,  and  what  you  are  looking  at,  because 
there  are  many  parasites  which  are  dangerous.  There 
are  some  residing  in  meat  which  you  and  I  eat  every  day 
without  any  bad  consequence.  Though  of  a  totally 
different  zoological  character,  they  are  as  harmless 
cheese-mites. 


I'e  there  will  be  no  fatal 
the  three  individuals  alluded  to  ;  but  the  chief  practical 
point  before  us  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  commencement  of  an 
pidemic  of  trichiniasis.  By  thus  calling  attention  to 
the  subject,  it  will  be  easy  to  take  those  precautions 
by  which   future   epidemics   of  the  kind  may  be  readily 


mu\i%  ^0rh. 


August  19. — There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
the  harvesting  of  corn  when  the  atmosphere  is  highly 
surcharged  with  vapour,  for,  instead  of  drying,  the 
standing  corn  and  stocks  absorb  moisture,  and  thus 
become  more  wet.  In  such  weather  corn  and  straw 
both  lose  colour,  quality,  and  value.  Small  sheaves 
should  be  made  with  only  eight  or  ten  to  the  stook  if 
the  straw  is  long,  and  only  six  to  the  stook  if  the  straw 
is  short  ;  some  put  on  two  hood-sheaves,  and  a  well 
liooded  stook  will  carry  off  rain  for  a  long  time,  but 
when  the  stook  is  badly  set,  and  the  hoods  improperly 
put  on,  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  on 
that  account  hooded  stooks  have  become  the  exception 
— the  object  now  aimed  at  in  setting  a  stook  to  fend 
rain  being  to  bind  tlie  straw  straight  in  the  sheaf,  to 
plant  each  pair  of  sheaves  opposite  each  other,  and  bring 
the  stook  to  a  fine  ridge,  as  in  thatcliing  a  stack,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  rain  to  either  side. 

Drying  Corn  artificially  in  Harvest,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
stacking  or  threshing,  is  one  of  the  many  improvements 
of  the  day.  Like  all  others  in  farming,  the  practice 
now  in  use  is  doubtless  subject  to  further  improvement, 
for,  as  has  justly  been  observed,  '*  there  is  no  end  to 
improving  a  thing  ;  "  but  to  look  on  at  corn  and  straw 
being  spoilt  in  the  stook  is  now  unpardonable,  provided 
the  expense  of  drying  is  less  tlian  the  loss  sustained. 
On  this  subject,  our  past  reports  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  drying 
machinery  may  be  consulted. 

Stacking  Corn  is  a  work  requiring  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  and  art  to  perform  it  properly,  the  stacker 
being  generally  considered  the  best  man  in  harvest. 
An  apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  learn  the  art.  A 
well-built  stack  is  not  a  question  of  mere  form  and 
outward  appearance,  although  too  apt  to  be  viewed  in 
this  light.  Thus  a  good  stacker  will  "  build  out  the 
rain,"  a  bad  one  will  "  build  in  the  rain  ;"  the  former 
will  "prevent  a  stack  heating,"  while  the  latter  will 
"set  a  stack  on  fire,"  and  so  on.  These  are  extreme 
but  familiar  expressions  in  most  places,  embracing  a 
broad  difference  between  the  value  of  the  labour  of  two 
workmen  who  too  frequently  look  for  the  same  amount 
of  wages.  Every  farmer  knows  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
have  a  man  in  the  stackyard  in  whom  he  can  place 
implicit  confidence.  Stacks,  whether  round  or  oblong, 
should  always  be  built  on  stack-stands,  and  the  stack- 
stands  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  stacks,  for  an  improperly 
ventilated  stackyard  will  heat  whilst  a  well  ventilated 
one  will  keep  cool,  other  things  being  equal.  If  a  stack 
is  confined  and  close  on  one  side  and  free  on  the  other, 
it  will  set  down  unequally,  however  perpendicularly 
and  uniform  in  density  it  may  be  built,  but  if  equally 
ventilated  all  round,  and  built  uniform  in  density,  it 
will  settle  down  fairly  and  cool,  assuming  the  sheaves 
to  be  equally  fit  for  slacking  in  both  cases. 

Thatching  should  be  done  immediately  the  stack  is 
up.  To  delay  until  it  is  seen  how  the  stack  will  settle 
down,  is  at  best  a  poor  apology  for  bad  stacking.  And 
the  same  remark  applies  to  cutting  the  outsides  of  the 
stack— cut  the  outsides  as  you  build,  and  let  the 
thatcher  follow  close  up,  the  stacker  taking  care  to 
have  tlie  roof  of  the  stack  properly  consolidated  and 
raked  down  hard  in  the  building. 

Rye-grass  and  Chrjcr  Seals,  when  intended  to  follow 
either  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats  as  a  grass  or  hay  crop, 
may  be  sown  on  the  stubble  as  soon  as  the  labours  of 
the  harvest  will  permit.  When  the  corn  crop  is 
harvested  in  August,  seeding  after  harvest  will  be  found 
preferable  to  seeding  in  spring,  both  for  the  corn  crop 
and  the  seeds.  Where  the  land  is  clean,  as  it  always 
should  be,  and  free  from  weeds,  sow  on  the  stubble, 
and  bush  or  chain  harrow  in  about  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  as  directed  in  spring.  Where  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  spring,  and  have  brairded,  but  the 
plants  are  partially  killed  by  the  drought  of  summer  or 
otherwise,  blanks  and  thin  places  should  be  seeded 
with  the  hand,  and  the  seed  left  to  be  washed  in  or 
covered  by  the  first  shower  of  rain,  as  the  harrow 
cannot  be  used,  and  rolling  is  objectionable  at  this 
season. 

Live  Stock  find  little  in  the  stubble  now  as  compared 
with  the  olden  time.  Autumn  tillage  amongst  the 
stooks,  and  the  seeding  of  the  land  with  Turnips, 
Rape,  &c.,  preclude  the  admission  of  either  sheep, 
black  cattle,  or  pigs  into  com  stubbles.  The  old 
bands  of  gleaners  are  likewise  excluded.  But  the 
improvements  thus  taking  place  have  all  for  their 
object  more  food  for  stock,  not  less  ;  and  as  suitable 
provision  for  live  stock  in  August  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
stock  management,  the  practical  solution  of  the  question 
is  often  no  easy  task. 

Lamb  Weaning  in  Scotland  (Cheviot  and  black 
faced)  usually  takes  place  from  the  beginning  to  the 


iddle  of  the  month.  Blackfaced  and  Cheviot  ewes 
that  have  fattened  cross-lambs  will  also  be  ready  for 
drafting  for  the  shambles. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Prints  :  T.  C.  We  know  of  no  special 
place  where  prints  of  Shorthorn  cattle  maybe  obtained, 
but  have  frequently  observed  them  and  purchased  them 
in  second-hand  book  and  picture  stalls  in  London. 
They  are  very  generally  diffused,  and  can  be  bought  for 
little  money. 


eight  weeks  old.  I  have  some  still  with  the 
same  complaint ;  loss  of  appetite,  drooping  wings  and 
tails,  sore  swollen  eyes,  go  quite  blind,  look  very  red  all 
over,  smell  very  offensive,  then  die.  A  hint  would 
greatly  oblige.  [Wholesome  food  and  frequent  change 
of  place  ought  to  do  much  to  remove  what  you  com- 
plam  of.  Keeping  chickens  cooped  on  the  same  ground 
is  a  fertile  source  of  loss.  J 
Dressing  Grass  Land  :  Redcliffc  asks— What  quantity 
of  gas-lime  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  to  dress  grass 
land  with?  and  what  quantity  of  soil  would  be  required 
to  mix  with  a  ton  of  gas-lime  for  the  same  purpose? 
[Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  Howford,  gives  his  experience  in  the 
latest  edition  of  "Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm."  He 
makes  a  compost  of  two-thirds  earth  and  one-thirdlirae, 
letting  the  heap  lie  at  least  six  months,  turning  it  once 
or  twice  in  that  time,   and  giving  from  10  to  12  tons 

Utilising  Pea  Haulm  ;  Rusticus.  Good  Pea  haulm 
will  be  eaten  with  relish  by  live  stock,  especially  sheep, 
without  any  preparation.  The  suggestion  to  chaif  and 
treat  with  steam  or  water  may  possibly  be  an  improve- 
ment. We  hope  that  the  conclusive  answering  of  the 
above  inquiry  will  be  imdertaken  by  some  one  of  our 
practical  readers. 


Siuiuts. 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday.  Aug.  14. 
There  are  a  few  more  foreign  Beasts,  but  not  quite  so 
many  English,  making  the  total  number  about  the  same 
as  last  week.  The  hot  weather  causes  a  slower  trade, 
but  choicest  qualities  are  not  much  lower.  The  number 
of  Sheep  is  rather  smaller  ;  the  average  quality  has,  how- 
ever, improved.  Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  of  late,  and 
Thursday's  quotations  are  barely  maintained.  Choice 
Lambs  are  still  scarce  and  dear.  Calf  trade  is  unaltered. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2550  Beasts,  12.780  Sheep, 
255  Calves,  and  5  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  5  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  200 ;   from   Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  40 ;  and 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 


£to6 


Best    Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 
8     EwM  &  2d  quality 
8 — 4    8  '  Do.  Shorn 


8—5  8 
4—4  8 
Pigs,  70' 


quality  Beasts 

Hair-bJ-ei^    ^".       ..  —  ..     I  Calves 
Do.  Shorn  . .     6     4-6     8  1  Pigs 

Beasts,  3920  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23, yK 

Thursday,  Aug.  17. 
We  have  a  much  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  on  Thurs- 
day last,  and  the  demand  is  very  limited,  consequently 
prices  generally  are  lower,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be 
effected.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  larger,  and  trade 
very  dull  ;  prices  on  the  average  are  lower,  and  several 
lots  remain  unsold.  Choice  Lambs  continue  to  be  very 
scarce  and  dear  ;  in  some  instances  our  top  quotation  has 
been  exceeded.  Calves  are  dearer.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  440  Beasts,  6340  Sheep,  450  Calves,  and 
S  Pigs- 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long- wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


T-i  % 


1,360;  Calves,  624  ;  Pigs. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Aiig.   17. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 14J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..  ..  ..      12J.  ,, 

Small  Pork,  i,s.  %d.  to    41.    io«'.  :     Large    Pork,    3^.  8^.    to 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

The   excitement  continues    unabated,   and   prices   ar 

daily  rising.     Many  parties  who  a  few  weeks  hesitated  1 

buy   at    Q.d.    or  more  below   the   present  level   are  no 

anxious  buyers  at  the  advance. 


HA  \\—Per  Load  of^^  Tru 
Smithfielp,  Thursday,  Aug. 


PrimeMeadowHay.i40J.toi45J'.  j  Clover,  old 

Inferior  do 90       108        Inferior  do. 

New  Hay        ..      ..95        "o        Prime  new  d 


Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Aug. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  147^.101555.  \  Inferior  Clover 
Inferior  do ii 


Prime  2d  cut  do.  , 
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MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Aug.  14. 
There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  at 
morning's  market,  of  which  a  few  samples  of  new 
shown  ;  for  white  there  was  a  fair  inquiry,  at  previous 
prices;  red  sold  slowly  at  a  decline  of  i.r.  to  2J.  per  qr. 
upon  the  prices  of  this  day  fortnight.  The  attendance 
was  small,  and  to  effect  sales  a  similar  reduction  on  all 
descriptions  of  red  foreign  had  to  be  submitted  to.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in  value.  Oats  were  in 
small  demand,  at  a  decline  of  (>d.  per  qr.  Flour  must  be 
quoted  6d.  to  xs.  per  barrel  and  sack  lower. 


Tt 


Ulling  2g-33 


Price  per  imperial  Qu 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffc 

—  fine  selected  runs  . 

—  Norfolk     !'.!!'.'.!! 

—  Foreign    

Barley,  gnnd,&dist.,27Jto; 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  an 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    . . 

,  —    Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .  Potato 

—  Irish     Potato 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew 

RvE ]3i~33 

RvE-MEAL,  Foreign | 

Beans,  Mazagan —s,  to  — j. .  .Tickj49— 50 

—  Pigeon    ....5IJ'.  to  59^..  .Winds      — 

—  Foreign      Small!45— 47 


Foreit;n  . 


livered.. per  sack 


Red. 


Longpod 


At  Mark  Lane  to-day  there  has  been  a  moderate  supply 
of  English  Wheat,  and  fair  receipts  from  abroad  The 
trade  has  been  quiet,  at  the  rates  pre\iously  cur 
There  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  Barley  on  offer.  T 
actions  have  been  restricted,  on  former  terms.  Malt  has 
been  dull,  at  late  prices.  Oats,  the  show  of  which  has 
been  good,  have  met  a  moderate  inquiry,  at  previou: 
quotations.  Beans  and  Peas  have  changed  hands  slowly 
at  about   late  rates.     Flour  has  been  quiet,  on  former 


Arrivals 

OP  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 

Wh... 

Barley. 

0»ts. 

Flour. 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  .. 

■Q,9co 

58.0 

Qrs. 

36.780 

Sacks. 
{   sSio  brls. 

...00       1       SS. 

36,780 

Wheat,  at  steady  prices  for  fine  descriptions,  while 
inferior  was  iiregular.  Flour  slow,  but  unchanged. 
Oats  steady  for  fine,  but  others  were  rather  easier.  Oat- 
meal slow.  Beans  yl.  to  fid.  lower  for  Egyptian.  Peas 
unchanged.  Barley,  no  sound  here.  Malt  dull.  Indian 
Corn  in  moderate  request,  at  yl.  to  6rf.  reduction  on  the 
week. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

July     8..        .. 

—  15  .. 

—  as  .. 

Aui.  J ::    .'.■ 

Average      . . 

if 

58    5 

34Jiorf 
35  >i 

i1 

58    6 

35     4 

SEED  MARKET. 
The  agricultural  seed  trade  continues  in  a  quiet  state. 
In  red  Clovers  there  is  for  the  moment  nothing  passing. 
Trefoils  are  in  improved  request,  and  realise  more  money. 
White  Clover  seed  is  firm.  New  winter  Tares  have 
appeared  this  week  at  market,  but  the  high  prices 
demanded  have  prevented  business.  Of  new  winter 
Barley  there  is  an  abundant  supply  offering.  New  Rye 
for  seed  is  in  good  request.  Trifolium  is  easier  ;  of  fine 
quality  seed  there  is,  however,  very  little  now  left.  Rape 
.and  Mustard  are  without  alteration.  We  have  an 
inquiry  for  new  blue  Peas.  Canary  seed  shows  an 
advance  of  is.  to  2j.  per  qr. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Aug.  t6. 
There  is  almost  no  demand  for  Hops  in  our  market, 
and  prices  remain  unaltered.  The  weather  appears  to  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Hop  plant  in  most  places, 
but  some  planters  think  heavy  rain  for  a  couple  of  days 
would  assist  in  effecting  improvement.  From  Poperinghe 
the  accounts  come  better,  but  in  Alost,  one-eighth  of  a 
full  crop  is  all  that  is  expected.  The  last  advices  received 
from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  are  not  encouraging. 


COALS.— Alio.  16. 
Holywell  Main,  i8j.  ;  West  Hartley,  iSs.  6J. ;  East 
VVylam,  i8s.  ;  Walls  End  Harton,  i6j.  6rf.  ;  Walls  End 
rhnslington,  17;.  ;  Walls  End  Braddyll's  Hetton, 
17^.  6(i.  ;  Walls  End  Russell's  Hetton,  171.  3d. ;  Walls 
End  South  Hetton,  zSs.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Heugh  Hall, 
;?/•„  3''-  ■■  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  i8s.  6d.  ; 
Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  17^.  ^d. ;  Walls  End  Tees, 
iSs.  6a'.— Ships  at  market,  35;  sold,  33;  unsold,  2;  at 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  SILENS  MESSORS 


)  alterations  to  report 


The  ibo\e  Mich  nes  hi\c  c^rred  ott  e\ery  Pru     ll 
has  been  gnen  m  all  cases  of  competition 

They  are  warranted  to  be  supenor  to  any  others      W 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction   otherwise  tl 
can  be  returned,  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser.     With  the 
increased  facilities   we  possess   for  the  Manufacture   of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Scale  of  Prices  : — 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  £: 

Can  be  worked 
by  one  person. 

f .    This  can  be  worked 
o     By  Man  and  Boy. 


'A 


,  and  CONCRETE. 


MANAGER-W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 
Forest  Road  West,  Noiiingham. 
Flans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  not 


M- 


.RUSSIAN   WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  AND  CO., 


Weeds  Eradicated  from  Lawns. 

WATSON'S  LAWN  SAND  both  Destroys 
Dandelions  Daisies  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass.  &c,  and 
imigorates  the  Grass  keep  ng:  it  green  during  hot  dr>.  weather. 
CIeanl>  and  inodorous     301  per  c  ^  L  ;  36-ib.  tins,  loj.     Directions  and 

"  "prmc  p^"Agcnt°t-w'  D  BARBOUR,  3,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


••      7   ■ 


T.  GREEN  &=  SON  have  fleasure  in 
the  demand  for  their  Lawn  Mowers  this  s 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  they 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  a. 


iig  that 


PA\  ING  unsusceptible  of  vegetation, 
lit  b r  BINS  clean  take  up  1  ttle  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CLRN        BINS        CONSERVATORY     SHELVES,      CISTERNS, 

C\TTLF    and    PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and   MELON 

IRAME^   &c 
\I  \  RED  BR  Vlfl     Bangor  %V  harf.  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

—         -T>.^  T     TYLOR     AND     SONS' 

'      •  FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


\r  A  .s  i:  .s ,       1   o  U  N  T  A  I  N  S ,      and     JET  S, 

T,  ,  ,J.SS-  ''"^  GARDEN  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  Prices  and  full 
information  concerning  FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
Pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs,  Post  Free  for  12  stamps, 
which  wiU  be  allowed  if  an  Order  is  given. 

A.  HANDYSIDE  AND  CO.,  Britannia  Works,  Derby. 
London  Office— 32,  Walbrook. 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and   12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b-c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 
Prices  upon  application. 


at  Leeds  and  London  Establish 


■d  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  both 


GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING   GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


PRICES  of  HAND  ROLLERS. 

Length.        {,     t.     d.  \  Diameter.     Length.        {, 


£     ,.     d.\  Diamet 
4  Jo     °o\°6  in! 


PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  with  Shafts, 

'^'■■'"^le  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 


32  in. 
36  in. 


30  in.         84  i 


19 


These  ROLLERS  possess  n;aay  advantages  over  all 
others  ;    they  are  made  in  two  parts,  and   are  free  to 
"  re  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facility  for  turning, 
and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 
avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 
They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 
J  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 
The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 
16  by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 
price  ;   and   for   Rollers   of  that  size,  will   be  found  to 
swer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 
either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 
PRICES. 
24  inches  by  26  inches ^^400 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN 
Works,  Leeds  ;  and 
London,  S.E, 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 
AMES        PfllLLIPS        AND        CO. 

beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED   PRICES  as  follows  :— 


PROPAGATING 


I  :; 


Either  flat  or  conical  tops. 


GLASSES, 

f#^ 

% 

OPEN  TOPS. 

dies      .. 

Each.-..   .. 
'■       •■•■    \   I 

.^inches 

Each._r. 

I.ondon     Agents 


ARTLEVS  IMPROVED  PATENT 
PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  \.arious  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PL.4.TE,CR0WN. 
SHEET,    HORTICULTURAL,   ORNAMENTAL,    COLOURED, 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Mancliester,  1871. 

OUR     HORTICULTURAL    SHADINGS    form    ; 
thorough  Protection  from  \yinds.  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  th 

d^Scientilic  HSnf- 
on  the  Conf  '     ' 

only  "proper  shadings"  evei 
against  Birds,  wasps,  Blight,&c.  Asacovering 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c,  tht 

With  ordinary  care  they  will 


r  offered   to  the  public 
Strawberries,Tulips, 


nes,Tulips, 


No.  ..-54 
No.  2.-54 
No.  3—54 


—54  inches  wide  . 


eces  of  about  30  yards  each,  < 


DANIEL  COLLINGE  AND  SON. 

at  SMrf.  per  yard  run. 

at  7ii.  per  yard  rutL 

at  5%a.  per  yard  run. 

at  4^.  per  j-ard  run. 

at  5!iA  per  yard  run. 


logo 
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Latest  Improvements 

i  I    \  I  I  N  G  by  HOT  WATER. 
ii    I-  IMPROVED 

M-AL       BOILERS,       for 
.-.     rlNF.RIIiS,    CONSER- 


Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON, 
(late   Bury    & 


P  A  R  A  T   U   S 
ied  for  Heating 

Tubular  BMir. 


OT-WATER  I' 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials 

GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS, 

HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  i«l 

s^Ie  prices  ;    Elbows,  T  I'tet 

Sjphons,  and  eve 


IMPROVED  CO^fICAL, 

il=o  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  24!.  e;  

and  e^tra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

WROUGHT-'i'rON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

ul  brickwork,  from  6oi.  each.  ,  ,-.,,-,rc 

Patent     THROTTLE     and      other     VALVfcb, 

FURNACE    DOORS,    BARS,     and    FURNACE 

WORK  of  r -■ ■ ■•  — - 

INDIA-I 
Sockets  require  no 
and  are  perfectly  v 
Goods,  of  the  vi 

Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Uppei 
Ground  Street,  London.S.E.  (Surrey 
side  Blackfriars  Bridgel.     Price  '   " 


(Lancashire)     Gloucester 


m 


\W 


■  cicsign    in  Wot 


JAMES   ^ 
and 


WATTS   AND    CO 


200 


F  N    BURY      TE 


GHTS      ND  BO 
;.  good  sheet  glass 


HOT-wATER    Engineer, 

lOT-WATER  PIPES,  Jic,  Irce 
f  Station  on  Midland  Railways,  for  cash,  as  under  (nett)  :— 


3-in.  Hotwater  Pipe,  is.  ad.  „ 
2-in,  Hot-water  Pipe,  is.  li  „ 
^..Connections  at  proportionate 


uildings  by  hot  wat 


MESSENGER'S  PATENT 
^•ALVES  for  Water,  Gas,  or 
Steam,  shut  off  perfectly,  are  full 
nade.     Form  a  cheap  and  excellent 


e  for  Pumps.      Thousands  at  wort 


Portalile  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 

''*^  HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 

TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN- 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA 
RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  great 
tagc  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 

ig  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 


rice  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estin 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-w£ 
Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 
Friar  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

TONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 

PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS    of    every 
:,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order ;  or  they 
a  liberal  Discount  for  Cash  at  their  Wharf  in  London. 
6.  Bankside,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS'  HoRTici 
.  Works,  106,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  E.  Established  23 years. 
Good  substantially  madeGREENHOUSES, glazed. ready  for  fixing, 
,2  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  iljo :  21  feet  by  ijYeet, /;28;  i2«  feet  by 
10  feet, /is;  a  handsome  CONSERVATORY  on  hand,  35K  feet  by 
t8  feet!  2ii°;  Nurserymen's  LIGHTS,  ,£25  per  1000  feet- 

By  Appointment  to  H.E.H.  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales. 

~»ARTON'S    PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Patronised  by  H.H.  the  Viceroy  ol 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  King  of  Hoi        .    . 
the  Kingdom,  and  adopted  by  the  first  Architects 
England  and  thi    "       * 


.  .  the  principal  Nobili 
by  the  first  ArchitecL  •.-■■■ 
Illustrated  Catalogui 


'James' 


ERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  person  can  t 
sped  and  give  Estimates. 
JARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Boslier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
i.:  Oueen'sRoad  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.:  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 


KOSHER,  Manu:  ,      ^. 

■    Road  West.  Chelsea, S.W.;  Kingsland  I 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  I  „ 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BO.XES  ;     also   for  FOXLEV'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.,  from  31.  per  sc^uare  yard 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 
prices,  sent  for  selectit 
WHITE  GL/— ■" 

■ifv]r?e7'"sil 


PEAT  01  LOAM  suppli 


_.  ROSHER.- 
promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  t 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


Th  Ad    rtisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 

b  client  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 

n  m  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 

m  pp    ved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  i 


'*  Royal  Ex. 
en'  pleased  to  be  able 


■We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours, 


uTy,  ^^ 
Veitch  &  Sons." 


'*  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry, 
ythinp  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
"  '         's.    The  dilemma  of  choosing 


fTaUJ?°b' 


;  by  far  the  simplest  and  r 
vcd  possible,  unless  I  had  h 


"  Ingestre  Hall,  Stafford." 
;th  your  Improved  Cornish  Boilcrl 
t  powerful  Boiler  1  ever  used,  and 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 


'annot  speak  "Joohiel 
ive  ^ovktA  a  good 

ind  when  the  Boiler  becomes 

icd,  and  I  would  back  i 
s  a  real  Gardeners'  Boiler 


Ti% 


Improved  Cornish  Boiler 
0  leet  of  4-inch  piping,  a 

"IS"f  Boilers,  but  not  one  tha 
so  great  an  amount  of  work  a 

"  any  boiler  now  in  use,  fo 
efhciency. 

commonly  used  as  thi 
''G.  Sage." 


TSn 


iiit^l  \ 


ntaining  one  6  ft  by 
en  (or  Con; 


oi.  good  shi 
4  ft  light,  p 


I    arB  

SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonial»,  can  be  obtained. 


August  19,  1871.] 
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ALEXANDRA   PALACE  and  MUSWELL    HILL 
ESTATE  TONTINE. 
Offices,  s  and  6,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 


5  on  application  to  t; 


LEXANDRyV    palace.  — Arrangements    will    be 


Railway  into  t 


^LEXANDR.'\    PALACE. 

—The  advantages  to 

pwards.are  fully  detailed 
liability,  and  must  benefit. 

3ub- 

A  LEXANDRA 

PALACE.  — Art 
a  Guinea. 

Union- ^500 

for 

A  LEXANDRA 

PALACE. 

—  Mu 

ical      Festiv 

als, 

CENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
Limited. 
Chaimtan—JOHH  Hegan,  Esq. 
A^ent  in  Ike  Re^ublic—E.  Habby  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  AjTes. 
SufieriKiendent— William  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  F6. 

enants  or  Purchaser's  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  to  joo  ACRES  each, 
the  COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
rgentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
c  entire  length  being  2j6  miles.     Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laid 

To  secure  the  best  cUss  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and   facilitate  the 
migration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  the 
Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stations  on  the  Central 
"way,  and  adapted  for  immediate  cultivation, 
icufars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  : 
Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. ; 
liuenos  Ay~res— 87,  Calle  de  la  Reconquista ; 
Rosario— Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
Where    the  Surveys    of  the  Land    {about  1,000,000  Acres),  together 
with  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 
85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street.  London,  E.C. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACfc;.— The  object  of  the  Tontine 


-tiL. 


r  the  i 


f  the  I 


and  especially  of  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  and  suburbs,  and 
for  ihe  many  thousands  of  country  excursionists,  a  Grand  Institution 
of  healthful  recreation  and  elevating  instruction,  which  will  combine 
the  solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Schools  of 
Art,  with  the  lighter  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  the  Cr>-slal  Palace,  at 

,  thus  giving  effect  to  the  large  and  enlightened  views  of  the 

;  Consort. 


HILL     ESTATE     TONTINE. 

To  terminate  on  June  30,  1886. 

(•John  Glutton,  Esq.,  Whitehall  Place. 

!S<  John  Hackblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  Garde 

Ijohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Tei 


A  share  in 
arranged. 


;  reimbursed  20s.  for  each  guinea  subscribed,  in  the  event  of 
the  lite  nominated  dying  before  1886; 

Or  a  share  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate  in  1886,  which  it  is  expected 
will  very  largely  exceed  the  amount  paid  in  ; 

Or,  say  these  privileges  may  at  any  time  be  commuted  for  admissions 
to  the  Palace  and  Grounds.     (An  E  Certificate  includes  all  privileges.) 

It  being  a  "Trust,"  Subscribers  incur  NO  LIABILITY,  and  must 


For  further  particulars,  see  Detailed  Prospectus. 
Admissions  to  view  the  Palace  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  5  and  6,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

THOS.  DIXON,  Secretar>' 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere.  _ 


Tenant  ; 


n  agent 


■  The  outlay,  with  "an  official' expenses. 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  al 


charged   upon   the 
siaie,  ana  paia  on  oy  a  Kent-r- -■ '- 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sew 

Authorities^andothers,  for  L-^— "--"'-'  -     "  "      -        -  -'-— 


Voiles 


r  undertakir 


»age  Irrii 


rHE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
{iNCORPORvVTED   BY  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF   P.\RLIAMENT.) 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 


1&: 


Dire 
John  Glutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dastiwood.  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  I  Henry  W.  West,  Esq. 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkm  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  1      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unhmited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 


Storey's  Gate, 


expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
ciple  and  interest,  over  25  years, 
e  is  required. 

-  ■-'■ 'in,  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 

No,  I,  Great    George    Street, 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

A  DAMS  AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 

-*i.    MENTS  in   all  the  London.  Country,   Colonial,   and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Penodicals,  without  extra  chakge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS.  Advertisement  Agents,  59.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


LEGAL     and     GENERAL    LIFE    ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
10,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.     (Founded  1863)- 
The  Parliamentary  Accounts  required  by   the  "  Life   Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Policies  of  this  Society  are  guaranteed  by  very  ample  funds  ;  receive 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  profits  as  Bonus ;  enjoy  peculiar  "  Whole- 
World"  and  other  distinctive  privileges;  [and  are  protected  by  special 
conditions  against  liability  to  luture  question. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cairns. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Bovill,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  C  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vaughan  Williams. 

Sir  Thomas  Tilson. 
Thomas  Webb  Greene,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Osborne,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Robert  Bayly  Follett,  Esq.,  Taxing  Master  in  Chancery. 
Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Children  are  granted  in 
terms  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870." 

E    A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manngcr. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 
O 

Illustrations,  price  5s.  6<f. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY:   OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 


Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegcl; 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  iis. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Medical 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 


N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  sx. 

THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM;    OR,    Thr 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.    Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.     In  One  Volume,  Svo,  cloth,  price  361 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large    quani 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 


rXe  notice°"f 
ssed^  in  tTe'^^E^i 


arranged  in  t 


Gardens,  i 


:  Kingdom 'of  t 
■  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  wh 
enience  of  younger  students  would  be 

:h  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botar"~ 
the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  m* 
ection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because 
tave  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
tndly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
:ience  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  requir 

,  Bouverie  Street,  I 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS      (by    the     Rev.    John     Fountaine,     Southaci 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  f 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for 

"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  A 


Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticxilture. 

In  8vo,  with  08  Woodcuts,  price  215.  cloth. 

rHE      THEORY     and      PRACTICE 
HORTICULTURE;    or, 
aerations    of    Gardening   upon   I'hysiologicai    grounds 
cond  Edition  of  the  "  iTieory  of  Horticulture/^much  ci 
iHN  LiNDLEV,  P'h.D.,  F.R.S.  ,     is, 

lich  time  it  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  has  been  translated 
to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  even  Russian  languages.  Being  more 
rticularly  restricted  to  principles,  however,  the  author  at  length 
..„i.._j J — 1 1. g  generally  int ' ■"  — '  ■  >^     - 


f  physiologic 


ight  t. 


be  proper  to 


lave  been  wholly 
changes  are  those 

lis  and  manures;  such  being  the 
:  most  interested-  The  whole  work 
I  Creat 


I  difficulty  in  findir 


%  where  any  given  subject  i; 
CO.,  Paternoster  Rovr,  E.C 


CHE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    of    GARDEN 
OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  CazetU 


■d  at  the  Office  of 
,  Wellington  Stre. 


I  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  order, 
ng  Street  Office,  Covcnt  Garden. 
eners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
t  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

APR.-\CTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION 
of  the  GRAPE  VINE,  by  William  Thomson,  of  Tweed  Vine- 
yard, Galashiels,  lately  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
K.G. ,  at  Dalkeith  Park.     The  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged. 

LLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAIN; 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint 


t  Company, 
ds,  and  Patt 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE   DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  _    Manulactured    Solely   and    Only    by  the  Silicate    Zopissa 


)SLER-S      CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMULU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  for  India, 
^ndon— Show  Rooms,  45.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Jirmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


TT'   INAHAN'S      ■     L  L    .     WHISKV.- 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the 
worJs,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
New  Wholesale  Dep0t,6A,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


TY'ILLIAM       YOUNGER       and 

DINNER  ALE.-Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  TALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 
LLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS,     Soda,     Potass, 

Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 
rks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,"  and  every  label 
i  their  Trade  Mark. 

d  everj-where,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin, 
h  Wales.     London  Afents ;  W.    BEST  AND  SONS,    Henrietta 

t.  Cavendish  Square. 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrlns 

THE        "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 
pronounced  bv  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 
the  appetite  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 
AskforlEAANDrERRINS'SAlJcE 
Beware  of  imitations,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  St  Pehrins  on  the 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


NNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.- 

rhe  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Heat 
Jout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicat 
utions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 


Chemists  throughout  the  Worid. 


i  Street,  London  ;  and  o 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigest 
Sick     Headache,     Loss    of    Appetite,    Drowsiness,    Giddii 


Spasms,  and  all 


that   well-known 


FRAMPTON'S 


?i;'r» 


lOCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  is.    I'Ad.,  ss.  g^.,  41.  6d.,  and  lu. 


of    the    flowers    of 
efficacious   remedy 
for  torpid  action  of  the  li\ 
tion  and  the  several  varieti 
speedily  remove  the  irritatio 


ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS.- 

of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  tl 
jetable    aperients,    with    the    pure    extra 

Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  mc 
derangement  of  the   digestive  organs,  ; 


and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
nd  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
■ndition  of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 
nt  to  digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
ieve  the  constitution  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other  impurities, 
ich,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 
the  kidneys ;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
■  ;  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
i  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 

unusual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  and  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
recommended  as  a  preser\-ative  against  the  fatal  disorders  pecuUar  to 
lined  with  the  strictest 

id  unhealthy  condition 


who  indulge  ii 


n  bestowed  upon  their  subscquen 
wiedgcd  peculiarity  of  their  compo; 
is  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted 
s ;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic 
inns  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an 
they  have  been  resorted  to  under  eiII  systems 
:,  or  atmospheric  alternations, 
3,  for  upwards  of  70  ~ 


:  Unit 


Kingdi 


celebrated  Family  Aperient 

i,  at  w.  ij^rf.. 

China,  New  Zealand,  and 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE. 
In  boxes,    at    u.  i^<^,  »■  dt'-i  4'-  ^'-i  and  lU. 
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SER\ 
PITS, 

Carnage  paid  to ; 
MELON 


ine  machinery  enables  us  to  suppK  first  class  CON 
VINERIES,  OKCH1KD  HOUSES,  FORCING 

I  cucuMi  rr  1 1   ii 


COTTAM  S    PATrVT    PnRT^BLE     UNITED 
(     \     1 II  II 


COTTAM'S    HURDLES   are    made   in  the  best 
manner,  of  superior  WrouKht  Iron,  by  an  improved  method. 

Price  Lists  on  application  to  COt/aM  and  CO  ,  Iron 
■       -     eet,  Oxford  Strc        


Caution  to  Gardeners.— When  you  ask  for 

AYNOR   AND    COOKES   WARRANTED   PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 

erve   the   mark    SAVNOR,   also    the   Corporate    Mark,   Obtain 

KRANTED,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
&  C.    regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and    others,  but  are 

ty,  having  been  sold  tor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 

Pa-xlon  Works,  Shcflield.     Established  upwards  uf  125  years. 


John  Warner  &  Sons,  Hydraulic  Engineers, 


App-i  s  r>         II       orks  di     and  n  „1  t  \   tl  out  need  ng  atte 

ithout  test  for  labour  or  mot    e  power    where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained    and  1 

suiteti  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power.  No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  1 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      ^o    ?4i.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Steam  Power  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  46.'.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watenng      j^^_  ^_     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.  49<7.  GALVAn'i'zED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  so  and  54.7.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description.         j^^^  „^;,^   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  f« 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.  Garden  use. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions  Farms,  &c    comprising  PUMPS,  T 
WATER   WHEELS,    WARMING  APPARATUS,    BATHS,    DRYING  CLOSETS,    GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS* 
HYDRANTS,  HOSEPIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  i>i  any  part  of  Ihc  Counlry.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

APPLICATION. 


ILLDSTEATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       01 


The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
=t  of  Whilelriars,  City  of  Loudon,  in  the  Co.  of  1 
e  said  County.— Saturday,  August  tg,  1871, 
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Notice  to  Subsorlbers. 

HHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

L    CHRONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      is 


WELCHPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  on  THURS- 
DAY, September  7,  1871,  when  SPECIAL  PRIZES,  open  to  all 
England,  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  to  CLOSE  on  SEPTEjMBER  2. 
LIST  of  PRIZES  and  ENTRY  FORMS  may  be  obtained  on  sending 


EXHIBITION  of  ROSES  and  other  FLOWERS. - 
1     The  AUTUMN    SHOW  of  the    REIGATE    ROSE    ASSi 
CIATION,  will  be    held    at    the    New  Public  Hall,    Reigate,    1 


LEEK     FLORAL    and     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.-The  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
FRUIT  and  PLANTS  will  be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  14  and 


O^ 


HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  ixom,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
TH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant, 


RICHARD  i 


,  Worcester. 


Roses. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  magnificent  COLLECTION, 
•        upwards  of  100,000,  is  NOW  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Patrons  and  Friends  are  respectfully  invited  to  pay  an  early  visit. 
The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  28  miles  distant  from 
London  (Euston  Station). 


New  Koses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offere  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of    the     present    year.     Fine     plants    ready. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 


w 


ILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready, 
n  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding, 
T^J-T.T-  r^^'    varieties    only    of    previous    years.      Priced 


Russell's  Pyramid  Prtmula. 
EORGE    CLARKE    has    this    season    secured 


Seed  Warehouse :  44,  EngUsli  St.,  &  Blackfrlars  St. 

NUKSERIES&SEED  FARM  ;  KNO\VEFIELD,ncar CARLISLE 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  now  entered  upon 
possession  ol  the  Old-established  SEED  and  NURSERY 
BUSiSesS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN- 
TYNE,ot  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  support 
'  '    ■         '  e  Old  Firm.     They  shall  continue  to  conduct 

'  LITTLE  AND 


r  Business.  LITTLE  and  HALLAN 

WM.  ba.xter  smith,  1 

■•"" ;f 


JAMES  WATT, 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.— Descriptive  Priced 
LIST,  with  Cultural  Hints  to  Amateurs,  will  be  sent  free,  on 
application  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  52, 
Cieorge  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Dutch  Bulbs.   ' 

"DUTLER,    Mcculloch    and    CO.'S  usual  con- 

CATaEoGUES,  free'and°pos"paidron  appliSiom 

iouth  Row,  Covent  Garden  Mr-rVet,  London,  W.C.    Established 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

GM.  KEMP-WELCH'5    CATALOGUE  of  the 
•  above  is  just  published,  a.id  will  be  sent  tree  by  post  on 
application.    The  Bulbs  a 
price.    Early  orders  will  o 


Seedsman  and  Florist, 


w 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  fflc. 
M.    CUTBUSH    AND    SONS'  CATALOGUE    of 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH 
S,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  post  free,  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  true  forcing  variety. 
For  price  per  hundred  or  thousand,  and  samples  apply  to 
R.  P.  KER,6,  Basnett  Street,  Liverpool. 

RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  WHITE 
DAISIES,     PEARL     DAISIES,     HEN     and     CHICKEN 
DAISIES,  for  planting  out, all  at  5s.  per  100.    SeedlingCARNATION, 


r^  HOICE     SEEDS     for    PRESENT    SOWING. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  EstaClfshment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.""' 


oxinlas,  of  sorts. 

BR.    DAVIS  having  secured   a  quantity  of  choice 
•   BULBS  of  extra  quality,  grown  by  a  successful  Amateui 
begs  to  offer  them  at  the  low  price  ( 
B.  R.  DAVIS,  The  Seed  Wj 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  'Willljun. 

JAMES  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above, 


rj-  fine  Plants,  which  I 
"uppe'r'lJStoway,  N. 


many  years  at  Dalkeith  Park,  i 


The  Trade  supplie 


East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stock. 

rpHOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS  have  to  offer 
-L  first-class  strain  of  the  above,  in  three  colours.  Purple,  Scarle 
and  White,  in  packets  at  is.,  2j.  6d.,  and  ss.  each  colour.    Also  fir 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 

tj     fine  strong  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  to  flower   early  in  the 
r,  at  IS.  each,  9s.  per  dozen,  ,^3  per  100;  also  seed  of  the  same  at 


so  new  varieties  of  VERBENAS,  1871,  at  - . 

12  new  CHILIAN  MIMULUS,iS7i,  at   .. 

CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  1871, : 
"APANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  1871, 


7  new!/ 

8  new'rROPAIOLUMS, 
10  new  PENTSTEMONS,  1671 

9  new  ANTIRRHINUMS,  il 
2  new  dwarf  AGERATUMS, 

Nursery,  Bexlei 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

J       SCOTT,    The    Seed    Stores,    Yeovil,    has   just 
•  har\-ested  about  ij^  tu..  of  his  e.^  ex.  choice  CALCEOLARIA 
SEED  ;  an  offer  for  the  while  or  part  is  solicited. 

All  letters  about  Seeds  to  be  addressed  to  J.  SCOTT,  The  Seed 
Stores,  Yeovil,  and  to  no  one  else  ;  and  all  communications  relating  to 
Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery  Slock  to  be  addressed  to  the  Nurseries, 

The  S'i'RAWBERR'y  CATALOGUE,  eight  pages,  is  now  ready. 


w 


ANTED,    CHRISTINE,     GEANT    DES    BAT- 
TAILLES,  and  VIOLET  HILL  NOSEGAY  GERANIUMS. 

"°"KicfaA'RD°"m'fHrN°rseryman,  Worcester. 


ANTED,  GREEN  GAGE,  ORLEANS  PLUMS, 

and  KENTISH  CHERRY  TREES,  Standards,  s  to  6  feet. 
JNIXJlUilR  AND  SON,  s6,  Virginia  Street,  Aberdeen. 

ANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  foUowing, 

to  complete  a  Collection  :— 
IGAVE  I      EUPHORBIA 

VLOE  GASTERIA 

OPUNTIA 

PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 
MAMMILLARIA  generally. 
.  J.  T.  Peacock, 


ECHINOCACTUS 


Gr.,  late  of  Kew  Gardens, ; 


Strawberries. 

/CHARLES   TURNER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE 


C.  Turner's  Plants  are  now  ready.    Eariy  planting  i 
0  insure  a  goo    cro^o^  rm^^  'Nu"sijfS,°siough. 


CHEAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.-The  Adver- 
tiser,  having  a  large  acreage,  can  supply  strong  plants  of  approved 
■     ies,  viz. :— ICeens'   Seedling      "  "  '  .     ^       •  .      -     ..-  - 

gg,  5s.  M.   per  250. 
II  iSth  orSers  from  Trade, 
stamps  must  be  sent,  or  Post  Office  order  on  New  F 
J.  Shield,  strawberry  Farm,  Thornton  Hough. 


pSmL^wTlfbe" 


price  5s.  per  lOO,  package  included.     'That 
V  be  tnoroughly  distributed  from  the  true  ; 

"\V^KNiGH°f,'Floris*°Battle,'s'uss'ex. 


-This 

y  kind 
d  of  all 


COMMITTEE  of  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
JUNE  29,  1S70 

JTROTMAN  has  much  pleasure  in   offering  the 
•  above  STRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  in  the  fullest  conndence 
that  its  exceeding  richness  of  flavour  cannot  be  surpassed,  while  in 
hardy,  vigorous.  an-J  free. 


per  dozen. 


;  now  received  will  shortly  t 


Spring  Grove  Nurs 


leworth,  W. 


Winter  Flowering  Orchids. 

TAMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  t 

specially  for  their  Cut  Flower  Trade.    The  plants  are  well  grown  an 

Cattleya,  Odontoglossum,  Coilogi-ne,  Calanthe,  Lycaste,  Phalainopsis, 
Trichopilia,  Barkeria,  Cyprr— '^  -  - "  '        - 

cataLc 


w, 


Palms  and  Palm  Seeds. 

PRESTOE    offers    splendid    Plants  of  ARECA 

CATECHU,    calamus    RO.XBURGHII,     CARYOTA 


s  and  varieties  of  fresh  PALM  SEED, 
■  ONCIDIUM  LANCEANUK,  2S.  M. 
Basingstoke,  August  23. 


A  QUILEGIA    GLANDULOSA,    the    true    variety. 

-TV  Seed.  6d.  and  is.  per  packet 

Seeds  of  choicest  FLORIST  FLOWERS.     A  LIST  on  application. 
STEPHEN   BROWN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Weston-super-Mare. 


toh: 

O    beh 


•■JS!}1 


r  PALMS,  FERN'S,  STOVE  PLAXTS,&C. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send,  post  free  for  si-x  postage 
stamps,   Part  I.   (British  Ferns   and  their  varieties,  t6  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALUGUEof  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill.  Kent. 


,\NTHES         ELEGANS,        PTERIS        TRICOLOR, 
ASPLENIUM   BIFIDUM. 

TOHN  NELSON   has  a  large  quantity  of  the   above 
100.    Cash  or  satisfactory  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 


EVERY     GARDEN      REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following:— Williams'  superb 

strain  of  PRIMULA,  red.  white,  and  mixed;  " '        ' 

CALCEOLARIA;  -Weatherill's  cl    ' 


.  of  CINERARIA;  and 


1  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 


)ARIS,  I  BUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1S67.  SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
■arded  to 

iUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


<UTTONS'     FINE    LAWN    GRASS     SEED,     f 

'    making  New.  or  Improving  Old,  Lawns,  should  be  sown 

ce.     Price  is.  per  lb.  ;  cheaper  by  the  bushel. 

For  full  information  on  Laying  Do%vn  New,  or  Improving  Ol 

wns,see  SUTTONS'  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  for  1871.    Pnce  i 

it  free  :  gratis  to  Customers. 

iUTTON    AND    SONS,  Seedsmen,    by  Special   Appointment, 

M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading. 


New  Late  Bed  TrlfoUum. 

NEW    LATE    WHITE    TRIFOLIUM. 

SUTTON    AND  SONS   can  supply  NEW  SEED  of 
the  above  excellent  succession  varieties,  which  come  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  than  the  ordinary  variety.     Lowest  price  per  cwt 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  vvill  on  appUcation  furnish  his  LIST, 


DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 

CORN,  SEED,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 

Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.     Prize  Medals,  18; 

or  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Com  and  Seeds."       
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ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS 
BROMUS  SCHRCEDERI 
TRIFOLIUM  ■-"■■"^'•■' 
MUSTARD 


INCARNATUM 


JAMES    CARTER 


d  238,  Ilieh  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


c 


NEW  ONION  SEED 
R    AUTUMN    SOWING. 
Grown  from  Prize  Bulbs  expressly  for  J.  CARTER  an'D  CO. 
NEW  NEAPOLITAN  "  MARZAGOLE"  ONION.  —  By    far 

per  packeL 
NEW  GIANT  ROCCO  ONION  OF  NAPLES —Special  Certii 

Royal  Horticultural  Sociely,  December  21,  1869.    Weight  of  bulb 

exhibited,  3  lb.  9  oz.     Per  packet,  iJ. 
LARGE  ITALIAN  RED  TRIPOLI  ONION.— Special  Certilicntc, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December2r,  1869.     Weieht  of  bulbs 

exhibited,  2  lb.  11  oz.,  and  2  lb.  6  oz.     Price  is.  per  packet. 
GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI  ONION.— Specimens  of   this,  macni- 

ficent  Onion  were  exhibited  by  us    at    the  Royal  AEricultural 

Society's  Show  at  Oxford.     Four  of    '      "        '  .    .     ---.1  .   - 


Weighl 


lity  of  the  last  four  varieties,  ij.  per 
All  Seeds  carriage  free. 
lAMES  CARTER  AXD  CO.,    Seedsmen    to  the    Qui 
- lorn.  London,  W.C 


and  238,  HiBh  Holborn 


ML 


ONION  SEED, 
r  Sowing  during  August 

NEW    GIANT    ROCCO,  the 

T  ,\RGE  WHITE    ITALIAN 
TRIPOLI,     early     or     late, 

ITALIAN 


D  SONS    Seedsmen  by  Special  Appon 
..H.  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berl 


I  \Rr.E       RED 
rklPOLI,     early     or     late, 
IS  M  per  oz. 

NEAPOLITAN  MARZA- 
GOLE, extra  fine,  is.  and 
2s  6d  per  packet. 

CARDEN      _  _ 
SEEDS  for  AUTUMN 
IN(j  may 

by  Spi 


FLOWER 


For  Present  Sowing.  tSlt^C^ 

SUTTONS'      GRASS      SEEDS"^^?^ 
FOR  ALL  SOILS.  ^i^^Sj 

Carriage  free.  ^^Sw 

■0  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN  AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP 

Wales. 


SUTTONS'  PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES,  for  any 
description  of  Soil.— Best  quality,  28J.  to  32J.  per  acre:  cheaper 
do..  20s.  to  261.  per  acre.    Carriage  free,  and  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash 


SE  GRASSES  and 

=tri'£ 

per  lb.  ;  much  che.iper  by  the  c 

culliv.ition,  as 

rincip 

al  Sewage 

Farms. 

TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM  (ITALIAN  CRIMSON  CLOVERl, 
the  best  Clover  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  green  food  in 
the  spring.  Sow  28  lb.  per  acre  alone,  or  16  lb.  per  acre  with  Italian 
Rye-grass.     Lowest  price  per  cwt.  on  application. 

SUTTONS'  MIXTURE  of  RAPID-GROWING  GRASSES  and 
CLOVERS,  for  feeding  next  November,  and  producing  a  heavy 


Low 


".',"%S,Ti 


SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Ap 
Queen  and  H-R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  6: 

SPECIAL        OFFER  o( 
to  the  SEED  TRADE. 

PEAS.  s. 

DILLISTONE'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC  ..  9 

SANGSTER'S  No.  i 8 

EARLY  EMPEROR 7 

BECK'S  GEM  or  TOM  THUMB  ..  9 

McLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM  . .        . .  15 

DICKSON'S  FAVOURITE  ..         ..  8 

HARRISON'S  GLORY         8 

FAIRBEAKD'S  SURPRISE  ..         ..  8 

PARADISE  MARROW        8 

PRIZETAKER 8 

MCLEAN'S  PRINCESS   ROYAL..         ..  8 

BEUMAN'S  I.MPERIAL 8 

BLUE  SCIMITAR 8 

WOODFORD  GREEN  MARROW       ..  8 

WATERLOO  or  VICTORIA         ..         ..  8 

BURBIDGE'S  ECLIPSE 9 

FAIRBEARD'S  FORTYFOLD    ..         ..  10 

BRITISH   nUEEN 10 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA 10 

CIl.VMlloN   of  KNnL.\ND  ..         ..  9 

H.\Il:s    liWAKl     M.\M.MOTII   ..         ..  lo 

YuKKMIJI;!-.   lll-.Kd  10 

CI '--Hi    I  1  )  III; 10 

AI  I.I  \:.i   I.  .,1   IIGLNIE 10 


„  IKINCE  of  WALES  ..     10    o  „ 

WUMIERFUL  ..         ..     10    o  „ 

„  PRINCESS  of  WALES       ..96  „ 

ALFRKD  I.KciKRi  I.I.N,  SEED  Merchant,  5, Aldgate,  London,  E.. 

begs  to  offer  the  above  to  the  Seed  Trade.    All    are  of  Crop  1871. 

DSivenes  can  be  made  of  all  before  Christmas,  all  of  which  shall  be 

well  hand-picked  samples,  and  all  are  true  to  name.      Early  orders 


BEDFORDSHIRE    SILVER    SAND    and    PEAT, 

""I'd  °3'*'h''''h'''  1'^'*'^°^'''  '''  ^'"'"''"^  Square,  N.W. 
Inited  Kingdom.  Strongly  rccommende?^°b^'  Si  who''have 
1  Lane,  and  Kingsland  Goods  DepOt,  N.  L.  Railway.  By  the 
d  to  all  parts ;  at  the  Wharf,  14J.  per  ton.  Terms  nctt  cash, 
s  to  be  addressed. 

1  Square,  N.W 


^^^HEELERS' 
COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE 


lEELERS'  COCO.V.NUT  CABB.\GE. 


Wheelers'  Cocoa-ITut  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

,1  ,,         small  packet,  6d. 

Wheelers'  Imperial  Cabbage,  per  oz.,  8d. 

Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  p.  pkt..  Is. 

,)  ,,  small  packet,  6d. 

N.B.— Wlierever  this  charming  little  Lettuce  is  grown 

it  is  a  remarl<able  favourite.     It  may  be  obtained  /n^g 

from  either  Gloucester,   or   Marlj  Lane,   London.     We 

everybody  to  try  it  who   have  not  already 


AU  the  above  Post  Free. 


WHEELERS' 

BROCKWORTH  PARK  PEAR, 

lOs.  6d.  each. 

This    magnificent    Pear  is   a  cross  between 

Williams'  Bon    Chretien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 

Jersey.    It  considerably  surpasses  both  its  parents 

in   SIZE,   fine    QUALITY,    BEAUTY,   and    FLAVOUR, 

ripening  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  September 
and  October  ;  grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruit  is 
remark.ably  large  and  handsome,  the  Pears 
weighing  about  12  oz.  (|  of  a  lb.  each).  On  the 
dinner-table  well-ripened  specimens  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and 
their  flavour  and  juiciness  are  fully  equal  to  their 
appearance. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  this 
handsome  variety  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Trees  were  ordered 
by  the  principal  Nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  were  Sold 
out  of  all  our  Saleable  Plants  immediately  they 
were  offered.  Coloured  Plates,  taken  from 
Nature,  may  be  had  at  dd.  each. 

We  are  now  Booking  Orders  to  be  executed  in 
November  next;  all  Orders  will  be  executed 
in  exact  rotation  as  received,  as  far  as  the  Plants 
will  go  ;  but  we  e.xpect  to  be  Sold  out  long  before 
the  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  young  PYRAMIDS  is  los.  6d. 
each.  We  have  a  few  Plants  trained  for 
walls  at  iS-r.  The  Pyramids  will  furnish 
plenty  of  buds  next  summer  for  budding  Trees 
of  other  varieties  established  against  walls.  This 
fine  variety  is  well  worthy  of  a  wall,  and  of  a 
good  aspect.    

^g-  Orders  are  now  being  Booked. 


J.  C.  WHEELEE   &  SON, 
NURSERYMEN, 

GLOUCESTER;  and 
59.  MARK   LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL.  HOP    and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 

AN    GUANO   (.TS   imported   by   Messrs.  Thomson,   Bonar 

),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c. 

■Strect.E.C.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 

REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATEd' PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Rccisteied  Tmde  M.irk,  Flyinp  Albatrossl,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery-  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;    it  contains  21  percent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 


bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  g 
°"Iees^n^d  CO."iLrm^t"edT  5T0M  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REPORT  : 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englan 
Analytical  Laboratory,  ir,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  JE.C., 
"  London,  January  15,  1870. 
"  Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  3 
sample  of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvmn  , Guano.     These  results    speak 

1  of  the  high  fertilising  I 

e  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 

1  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 

lerstand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 

ation.      1  he  more  generally  this   Manure  wilt  become  known  to 

riculturists,  the  more,   I  am  convinced,  will   it  be  a 

m.— Believe  me.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

The  Secretary,  REES  and  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  V 
London,  EC." 


the   Proprietor,  as  prepared  from   the   orifi 


It  to  J.  SCOTT.  The 
nployment. 


H  APPLEBY'S  REGISTERED  FUMIGATOR 
•  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Great  National 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  August  9, 
1871.     Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application. 

Large  size  FUMIGATORS,  6s.  each;  second  size,  4*.  W.  each. 
C<i.\fpOUND  TOB.^CCO   PAPER  (requires   no   blowing)  sold  in 


Wasps.— Wasp  Destroyer. 

BR.  DAVIS,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Yeovil  (Manager  for 
•  the  last  II  years  of  Mr.  Scott's  Seed  Business),  having  been 
the  Maker  of  the  above  celebrated  article,  which  has  gained  such  a 
wide-spread  and  well-deserved  reputation,  has  carefully  tested  it,  by 
repeated  experiments,  since  it  was  first  introduced,  the  result  being 
the  production  of  an  article  very  different  from  the  original,  and 
decidedly  more  efifectual,  as  it  will  not  only  prove  certain  destruction 
to  Wasps,  but  also  to  Crickets,  Cockroaches,  and  other  Garden  Pests, 


FRETTINGHAM'S  LIQUID  COMPOUND,  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  of  INSECTS  of  all  kinds,  and  MILDEW 
INFESTING  PLANTS,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effectual 
application  for  destroying  Aphis  of  all  kinds,  Thrip,  Mealy  Bug, 
American   Blight,  Green  and  Brown   Fly,  Red  Spider,  Wasps,  Ants, 


dressing  will  keep  off  the  ravages  of  Insects  for  a  whole  season. 

The  Liquid  Compound  will  not  injure  the  most  tender  foliage  of 
Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  and,  if  mixed  occasionally  with  the  water 
ordinarily  used  for  s>Tinging,  will,  if  applied  before  the  appearance  of 
«r,a,„  prev.„„v..      .rocco    a .      .^^ 


Liquid   Compounc 
wo  voluntarj*  Testii 


of   the 


doors  and  under  glass,  wiin  periect  success,     we  ronsider  11  ine 
preparation  we  have  tried.     It   thoroughly  clears   the  plant  wit 
injuring  the  foliage.— We  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
"Mr  H   C.  Frettinghara.  "  William  Barron  &  So! 


fi  prey  upon  vegetable  life,  and  find  it  very  effective  in  cleansing 
nds  of  plants  from  scale,  mealy  bug,  aphides,  thrip,  red  spider— in 
:ilt  \i\nAt  nf  insert  life  seem  to  succumb  to  its  power  most 
t  injuring  the  tcnderest  foliage, 
'  the  Compound  most  valuablo 


'  Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons." 


effectually  and  rapidly,  and 
to  all  growers  of  plants. 
Voluntary  Testimonials 

Mr   6   Westland',  Gr.toEarl  Dudley,  Witley  Court, 
Mr   Wm  Jackson,  Gr.  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  Kedlestor 
Mr.  H.Gadd,  Gr.  to  Lord  Middleton,  Wollaton  Hall. 
Mr.  Speed,  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth. 
Mr.  Wm.  Parker,  Gr.  to  the  Misses  Strutt,  Derwent  Bank, 
Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Gr.  to  F.  Wright.  Esq.,  Osmaston  Manor, 


Parker,  Gr.  to 

Tison,  Gr.  to  F.  Wright,  __,., 

.,    „  Milford,  Gr.  to  T.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Allestree 
P.   Ayres,  C.M.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Landscape  Gardener, 


^u'T 


Thomps( 


Gr.  to  Sir  Sej-mour  Blane,  Bart. 
,  Ouarndon,  near  Derby. 
,  Ksq,.  The  Hayes,  Swa      '  * 


-1,',  Gr.  to'the  Duke  o^  Newcastle,  Clumber  Garden: 

r.  H.  Ellis,  Thu  Gardens.  Alfreton  Park. 

Price  List.- 

lintilp^  ln.-liirlp(i      In   Casks :— 10  or  12  gall .      ,  . 

per  galloHj  casks  returnable; 

the    principal    Seedsmen 
I'ghout  the  country. 
-    '- PARR  AND  ATHERTON,Long  Row, Nottingham. 


bottles,  5J.  dd. ;  half-gallon  bottles,  gj. 
ided.     In   Casks:— ro  or  i2galf~--     -  "■ 
per  gallon;  20  gallons  and  upwards,  ^s.  per  gallon,  casks  ret 
Carnage  paid  on  all  orders  to  the  amount  of  201.  and  upwards. 


G 


I   S    H    U    R  S  T 

COMPOUND. 

the  leading 

859,    against 

jpider.     Mildew,     Thrips, 

Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 


Fruit  Trees.     Has  outlived  c 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S    PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPANY 


Battersea,  London,  S.W. 
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Hot-Water  Pipes  and  BoUers 

JONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOTWATI 
PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    KOILERS   of    ei 

'a  liberal  Discount  for  Cash  at  their  Wharf  in  London 
6.  Banltside,  Southwark,  London,  S  E 


H. 


Good  substantially  madeGREENHOUSES,Elazed 
t2  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Ao:2i  feet  by  ijfeet  £28  12^.5  feet  bj 
lofeel.il.s:  a  handsome  CONSERVATORY  on  hand,  35!^  feet  bi 
18  feet,  ;£iio:  Nurserymen's  LIGHTS,  ^125  per  1000  feet 


Koslier's  Garden  Edging  TUes 


Id  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  m 

Teat  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  espec  all) 

suited   for  KITCHEN    GAR    „,„,.,. ,„^ 

DENS,     as    they    harbour    no 
Slugs  or  Insects,  take  up  little 


riars.S.E.;  CJueen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
Aeents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
:0VERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
■ATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post     The  Trade  supplied. 

^RNAMENTAL  PAV[NG  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  35.  per  s<iuare  yard 
ipwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  antToth 
durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  1 
Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 


Latest  Improvements 

HEATING  1 

THE  I  M  PRO' 
CONICAL  BOILER 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CO 
-  ATORIES,     GREENHOUS 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  for  Heatmg 

,    , ,^„.    ,  GREENHOUSES,  Tubular  Bailtr 

hnpnrcid  Conical.  HOTHOUSES, 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  &c 


IMPROVED  COr'ilCAL, 

,g  CAST-IRON  TUBULA 
frotii  52s. 


CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  foRT ABLE  BOILERS; 
Portable  Boiler. 


Patent  THROTTLE  and  other  VALVES 
FURNACE  DOORS,  BARS,  and  FURNACE 
WORK  of  every  description  and  siie. 

INDIA-RUBBER  RINGS  for  Pipe  Joints 
require  no  other^  packing,  £;,,,,,;-  «.„;,  r 
perfectly  water-tight. 

re^  delivered  at  Railway  or 
.rf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 
Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper 
,London,S.E.  (Surrey 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to   call   the  attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced, 
"  ■     "'  ■  ........         ..  .       .    ,  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 


Great  Reduction  in  Prices  for  1871, 

OF 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  SILENS  MESS0R8 


During  the  last  few  years  our  Machines  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  practical  tests,  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  advantages  in  working  and  keeping  a  Lawn  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  perfection.  We  therefore 
have  no  alterations  to  report,  as  they  are  unnecessary. 


lofc 


npetit 


Extract  from  Report  in  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,   1862,  page  ny6. 

"The  upright  form  of  Boiler  Is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  oval 

cferable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact    burning  fuel;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  one 


furnace  being  a  parallelogram  I  is  no  dout 

They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  applit 


JAMKS  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


BAM  FORD'S  "MODEL'' 
GARDXN     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD  a.  SONS  ,  UTTOXETER , 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SQCIETY'of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

FMr iwt-c  P""?'""  » J?i;'[?  ""l f^^f^ ^^^^''^h.'^X^y'^l'  '^7'  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  f 
ENGINESj_aIso  a  PR_I/>L  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACIrtlNES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

Portable  Encir     ,      _  ,  .  _  _ 

,  and  where  the  capabilit; 


CL  A  YT  ON  "an  b "  S  H  U  T  T  lI 
'ley  have  competed  since  il 
'  Trials  in  Great  Britain 


t  Compete  at  any  c 


Engine  1 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THB.ESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GB.INBING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
>8,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


They  are  wan"inted  to  be  supenor  to  any  others 
guarantee  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction  otherwise  they 
cin  be  returned  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser  With  the 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lawn  Mowers,  we  are  enabled  to  Sell  them  at  a  reduced 
riif  on  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowinff 
Scale  of  Prices  :— 
To  cut    8  inches     . .  Price  ^2  lo    o\ 

„      lo      , 3    o    of    Can  be  worked 

,,      12      ,,         ..         ..4001    by  one  person. 

f     This  can  be  worked 
,,        10        ,,  ..  . .      6     O     O-j  by  one  person  on  an 

,,      18      ,,         ..         ..700    By  Man  and  Boy. 

..      -° 7  10    o 

,,      22      ,,         ..         ..800 

..      24 8  10    o 

T.  GREEN  &!=  SON  h.ivc  licjnirc  in  announcing  tliat 
tlie  demand  fir  lln-ir  I.iii'n  M>wcrs  this  season  far  exceeds 
all  previous  ones,  and  from  this  fact  tlicy  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  machines  of  their  manufacture  are  held  hisher  in 
the  estimation  of  tiic  public  than  ever. 

Prices  oi  HORSE,  PONY,  and  DONKEY  MACHINES 
on  apphcation. 

1^"  Repairs  executed  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  both 
at  Leeds  and  London  Establishments. 

GREEN'S    IMPROVED 

PATENT    ROLLER, 

FOR    LAWNS,    DRIVES,    BOWLING  GREENS, 

CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS, 

Suitable  for  Hand  or  Horse-power, 


PRICES  of  ROLLERS,  fitted  with  Shafts, 

Suitable  for  Pony  or  Horse-power. 
"  '  .eter.     Lenph.       £     s.     d. 


These  ROLLERS  possess  many  advantages  over  all 

others ;    they  are   made  in  two  parts,  and  are  free  to 

revolve  on  the  axis,  affording  greater  facihty  for  turning, 

and  the  outer  edges  are  rounded  off,  or  turned  inwards, 

thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  marks  left  by  other  Rollers. 

They  are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  got 

)  in  a  manner  surpassing  any  ever  yet  brought  out. 

The  ROLLERS,  24  by  26  inches,  20  by  22  inches,  and 

by  17  inches,  are  also  made  in  one  part,  at  a  reduced 

ice  ;  and  for  Rollers  of  that  size,  will   be  found  to 

iswer  many  requirements,  as  the  handle  can  be  reversed 

to  either  side  of  the  Roller  at  pleasure. 

PRICES. 

!4  inches  by  26  inches jf  4    o    o 


16 


Scotland. 

THOMAS    GREEN     and    SON,     Smithfield 
Works,    Leeds ;    and    54        '  —    .  - . 


Blackfriars    Road, 
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M.    PAUL'S    ROSES    are    NOW    in    BLOOM, 

urffybridVlrfeUia'l  *]^R1NCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
KICK,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  anda  number  of  other  English 

II     hill    1;  I.  I       li.    Sialion,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St 
1  :    i;,iilway.  to   Waltham   Station,  in  about 

I,    I  i.    ;  I.  IT,  ihcplatform.  Waltham  Station. 

!  I  .  s,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Flowering.     4J.,  Ss.,  and  125.  per  dozen. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  of  SPRING 

HERBACEOUS    PLANTS.  Per  d< 
ANEMONE  HONORINE  JOBERT,  fine  white.. 
ARTEMISIA  STELLERIANA,  white  edging  plant,  hardy 
IIEGATA,  good  plants 


PURPUREA  VARIEGAT 


GRANDIFLORA 
CHEIRANTHUS  ALPINA 


IIESPERIS      MATRONALIS     ALBA     FLORA     PLENA 

Double  Rocket 3 

Ditto,  RUBRA  PLENA,  ditto  3 

LATHYRUS  GRANDIFLORUS       3 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA,  true per  100  10 

PHLOX  FRONDOSA 3 

VIOLA  CLOTH  of  GOLD,  finest  yellow  grown 4 

„       IMPERIAL  BLUE         i 

,,      CLIVEDEN,  in  four  colours per  100  16 

,,      THE  CZAR,  fine,  sweet per  100  12 

The  above  are  all  good,  strong  planted.     Price  to  Trade,  per  100,  o 
app  ica  mn^   ^^^  ^    PERKINS,  Nursen'mcn,  Leamington. 


CALCEOLARIA  (International  Prije).  —  The  jlan 


the  Royal  Botanic, 


sple 

Rov -    .      -- 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  2S.  6d. ;  smaller  packets 

^ Spotted,  2J.  6d. ;  smaller  packets 

test  care,  and  from  one  of  the  '. 


Saved  wit 


» the  kingdoi 


CINERARIA,  choicest  t 

of  named  varieties,  and  cannot  be  surf 
PRIMULA,    choicest    Fringed    varieties 

as  they  are  saved  with  the  greatest  cai 

PRWIULA'c'hoi!:es't"M'iyed°Fringed,  21.  ( 


,  Scarl 


Rose  Fringed  . 

choicest  Fet^'leavelcai 
choicest  Fem-leaved  Wh 
For^varded  immediately  on  receif 


t-office    Orders, 
carriage  free. 

JAMES    CARTER    and    CO.,    The    Royal    Seedsmen,    237 
238,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


w, 


orders  of  ;Ci  the  carriage  will  be  paid  to  London  ;— 

■ 

i    0 

fine  new  varieties  VERBENAS  of  1S71 

6    n 

^r.TJ.SoirJ,°S^tnll\ToViiVil\i^\v.is 

f.    n 

R    ° 

Z:     .       .        .      Ii,   :,v^nERBAc"EOUS  PLANTS          " 

n   ° 

2J    0 

1;;,:          !■■  ;,,  ■  ",'\^'^ 

11 

''                   ■    •  ii'  ■,  1  \      

\'.\'                      .       .,   ;       ■;      ,    ■    •,     ,    1   niBERS 

i  0 

11 

1;.  V-  KMGHI,  ll.Ahi,  Battle,  Sussex. 

CUTTONS'    AUTUMN     CATALOGUE    for 

y~J   profusely  Illustrated,  and  containing  full  Cultural  Insli 
Hyacinths  |  Ranunculus  1         Gladio 


Amaryllis 


R' 


COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS 

For  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  PLANTING,  price  los.  M., 

211..  421.,  631.  and  84s. 
For  CONSERVATORY  and  OUTDOOR    PLANTING,  price  I5«., 

30J.,  42J.,  631.,  and  84J. 
For  OUTDOOR  PLANTING  ONLY,  price  loi.  6d.,  3u.,  42s.,  631., 


CARTER'S    AUTUMN     CATALOGUE    of    DUTCH    BULBS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 
lAMES    CARTER    AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  to    the  Queen  and    tht 


Strawberries. 

TAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    having 

STRAWBErTieI,  which  "re  no°w'^^      "     '  °      "' 


CATALOGUE,  1 


good  crop  next  season,  beg  to  inform  their 
ptive  LIST  will  be  published  in  their  BULB 
1  Press,  a  Copy  of  which  will  be  posted  as  usual, 
r  selection,    25  of  a  sort      . .     loj.  6d.  per  loa 


Runners,  out  of  pots,  our  selection,    35  of  a 
Black  Prince  I  Goliath 


if  Wales 

i  Alice  Maude  ' 

.  6rf.  :  Runners,  i 


Runners,  1 


I,  5J.  :  Ru: 


New 
Newest 


slight  advance  in  price  according  to  our  stock, 
as  The  Amateur,  Roi-alty,  Brown's  Wonder,  anci 

JAMES    CARTER    AND    CO.,  237,  High    Holborn,   W.C:  and 
Tstal  Palace  Nurseries,  Forest  kill,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS.— Having  recently  received  several  large 
importations,  we  can  offer  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:  (Bluntii)  at 
21J.  each;  O.  Pescatorei,  215.,  or  12  plants,  consisting  of  one  or  both 
varieties,  for  10  guineas;  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  51.  10  21J.  each; 
D.  Falconeri,  2ir.  to  631.  ;  D.  Wardianum,  63*.  to  toss.  ;  D.  chrysotis, 
21J.  to  63s.;  D.  McCarthise,  42s.  10631.;  D.  Cambridgcanum.si.  to2n.j 
1>.  heterocarpum,  5s.  to  2is.  ;  D.  transparens,  51.  to  sis. ;  Pieione 
Wallichiij  3*.  6d.  each,  301.  per  dozen  ;  Vanda  coenilea,  loj.  M.  to  42s.: 
Cj-pripcdium  hirsutissimum,  los.  W.  to  425.  ;  Calanthc  Veitchii,  loi.  6d 
to  42J.  :  Caltleya  Warneri,  21J.  :  Trichopilia  suavis,  loj.  6d.  to  2W.  ( 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi,  los.  td.  to  21*. ;  O.  luleo.purpurcum,  2«. ; 
O.  gloriosum,  251. ;  O.  gtande,  los.  «  ;  O.  citrosmum,  los.  6d. 

JAMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  i6and  iS,  Victoria  Street,  Manchester  i 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Invites  from  the  Countiy  Trade  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Nurseries  here,  the  most  convenient  Station  to  which  is 
Famborough,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  where  Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  Visitors  on 
receipt  of  an  intimation  of  their  intended  arrival. 

The  stock  is  in  very  fine  condition,  and  includes  large  quantities  of  LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE, 
AU.STRIAN,  LARICIO,  and  other  PINES  ;  CONIFER.C  of  every  description,  FOREST  TREES  in  great 
qu.nntities,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  RHODODENDRONS  in  great  quantity,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  LAURELS,  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  and  other  EVERGREENS;  a  large  stock  of  Green  and  Varie- 
gated HOLLIES,  VINES,  &c.;  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  everj-thing  has  been  well  transplanted  and  is  well  rooted. 


A   SPECIAL   OFFER   to  the  TRADE   of  MANY   THINGS 

will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul    »    •    •    •    well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  class  of  flowers." — Journal  of  Horticulture,  1871. 

"A  remarkably  fine  display  of  Hyacinths." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


William  Paul 

BEGS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   HIS 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  Orders. 
PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    Free  by  Post. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG   TO    ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY    HAVE    RECEIVED    THEIR   ANNUAL   SUPPLY    OF 

HYACINTHS,   AND   OTHER   BULBOUS   ROOTS   FROM    HOLLAND, 

pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  splendid  condition. 


And  ; 


J.  V.  &  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions 
last  springs  viz., 

ist  Prize  for  18  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,^  March  15,  1871, 

ist  Prize  for  18  White  Hyacinths, "       "  "    "     '       '  "    "  ""    "         ' 

ist  Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  in  6  vaneties,   Koyai  noni 

2d  Prize  for  6  New  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts,  Royal  He  ,,      c  o 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  Hyacinths  and  TuUps,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
ist  Prize  for  12  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
ist  Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  distinct  varieties,  Royal  Botanic  Society,   March  22,  1871. 
Extra  Prize  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  had  also  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Works,  the  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses,  which  made  such  a  grand  display  last  Spnng  in  Hyde  Park. 
CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

ROYAL     EXOTIC     NURSERY,     KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 
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QUTTONS'       FRESK 

'  IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

Autumn,  1871. 
BUTTONS'  SELECT  LIST  of  FRESH  IMPORTED 
FLOW  ER  ROOTS.  PLANTS,  and  choice  SEEDS,  for  1 

'"s'uTT°TN™AND's'oN?s"ed?mcn,'V  Specn'    '      '■ 
Queen  and  H.Kll.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading. 

Bulbs. 

4^§fe^    To    SECURE    the  "bEST    HYACINTHS 
^^^         and  other  BULBS,  ORDER  EARLY. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULLS    BULB    CATALOGUE 
is   now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application.      Everything 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  ~      '    " 

Dutch  Flower  Koots. 

jIL^MrM    TAMES     CARTER    AND     CO. 
^E®]»^  O    have  the   pleasure  to  announce   thaf 
ftSS^i^they    have    just    received    a    CONSIGN. 
MENT  of  DUTCH  ROOTS,  in  splendid  condition.    CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  on  application.    All  Bulbs  carriage  free. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  cash. 

JAMES  CARTER  AND    CO.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the 
rrince  of  Wales,  837  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London, 'ft'. C. 

Ne'w  Seeds. 
Xjl     AND  A.  SMITH  are  now  sending  out  new  SEEDS 

ANTIRRHINUM,  very  choice '.         ..  11.  and    o    6 

AQUILEGIA,  single,  in  12  colours,  separate  26 

CALCEOLARIA,  of  the  finest  .strain  !!         '.'.        '.'.  2t.'6</.  and     I    o 

CINERARIA,  ol  the  finest  strain         as.  &f.  and    i    o 

CYCLAMEN,  choice  selection 2S.  M.  and     i     o 

DELPHINIUM,  from  a  fine  collection,  in  12  sorts  ..        ..26 

HOLLYHOCK,  finest  mixed zs.  6d.  and  i    o 

PANSY,  tine  show  varieties        25.  6rf.  and  i    o 

„        Belgian  or  fancy 2i.  6rf.  and  i    o 

PRIMULA,  finest  Red  and  White       2S.  &f.  and  1    o 

PETUNIA,  from  hybridised  sorts        2S.  M.  and  i    o 

POLYANTHUS,  Irom  selected  strains         ..        . .    2S.  M.  and  i    o 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Purple,  Scarlet,  and  White            is.  and  o    6 

„         East  Lothian,  Purple,  Scarlet,  and  White             IJ.  and  o    6 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  extra  Auricula-eyed  ..        ..           ...  and  o    6 

WALLFLOWER,  dwarl,  bloodr«d,  fine 06 

The  Nurseries.  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Note-voTtby  Horticulturists  and  Botajilsts. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 
Dr.  HooKEit,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  W.  Wilson   Saunders,  F.R.S.;  Rev. 

Professor  Keichenbach,  of  Hamburgh:  Dr.  Moore,  of  c'lasnevin  ■ 
Kev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A.  ;    E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S.;   and  James  McN.ib, 
of  Edinburgh. 
Publishedby  W.RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1871. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
^Sdav^  ^^-  ^°}  Crj'Stal  Palace  Flower  Show. 


THERE  are  certain  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  daily  ob- 
servation, but  of  which,  nevertheless,  we  know 
wonderfully  little.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  modus  operandi  of  these  phenomena 
would  ultimately  lead,  not  only  to  results  of  the 
highest  value  scientifically,  but  also  of  the  greatest 
importance  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  MOVEMENTS  which 
occur  not  only  in  climbing  plants,  but  in  leaves 
and  flowers,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Plant.  Time  was  when  all  these 
movements  were  vaguely  referred  to  vital  force, 
organic  irritability,  and  such-like  expedients  for 
concealing  ignorance.  These  and  similar 
expressions  abound  even  in  our  best  hoi 
cultural  text-books,  and  their  influence  is  likely 
to  be  baneful,  as  putting  a  check  to  investigation 
by  the  assumption  of  a  limit,  which  may  in(' 
exist,  but  which  certainly  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  To  give  precision  to  our  remarks,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  those  movements  now  known 
to  be  consequent  on  Variations  in  the  degree 
of  Tension  in  vegetable  tissues.  We  will  specify 
some  of  these,  and  endeavour,  so  far  as  our 
means  and  limits  will  allow,  to  explain  them  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  brought  to  light  in 
recent  experimental  inquiries. 

Let  us  take,  first,  one  of  the  simplest  of  these 
cases,  the  separation  of  the  divided  portions 
of  a  stem  when  cut  lengthwise.  Take  almost 
any  young  growing  shoot,  preferably  one 
hollow  in  the  interior— the  flower-stalk  of  a 
Dandelion,  for  instance,  and  cut  it  down  length- 
wise for  a  short  distance  ;  immediately  the  sepa- 
rated portions  diverge  one  from  the  other,  just 
as  happens  when  a  shoulder  of  mutton  is  carved 
at  the  dinner-table.  The  appearance  thus  pre- 
sented is  like  that  of  the  letter  V  ;  or  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  edges  roll  up,  we  have  an 
appearance  resembling  that  of  the  zodiacal  sign 
of  Aries,  T.  Again,  let  the  layers  of  bark  and 
wood  tissue  be  carefully  dissected  off  from  a 
young    Vine    shoot,  so    as  to    leave    the  pith 


exposed  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
bark  and  wood  become  contracted,  or  in  other 
words  shorten,  the  pith  lengthens.  A  similar 
contraction  ensues,  but  in  a  transverse  direction 
when  a  ring  of  bark  is  cut  off  from  a  shoot  ; 
it  contracts  ;  try  to  fit  it  on  to  the  stem  from 
which  it  was  taken,  and  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  replace  it  accurately. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  did  space  per- 
mit. It  must  suffice  merely  to  allude  to  the 
movements  of  climbing  plants,  of  sensitive 
plants,  the  turning  of  leaves  and  flowers  to  the 
light,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  every  one  of  the  phenomena  we  have 
just  alluded  to  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have 
been  explained  as  manifestations  of  so-called 
vital  force,  a  force  modified,  it  is  true,  by 
physical  agencies,  but  one  assumed,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  beyond  man's  ken.  Fortunately, 
now-a-days,  the  tendency  is  to  get  out  of  this 
groove,  and  to  take  a  wider  view  of  things. 
Dr.  GOLDING  Bird  was,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  the  divergence 
in  the  case  of  divided  stems  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  was  due  to  physical  causes.  If,  as 
had  been  previously  suggested,  the  divergence 
were  due  to  vital  irritability  solely,  it  would  not 
occur,  as  it  does,  as  well  in  dead  tissues  as  in  live 
ones.  Dr.  Bird,  moreover,  decisively  proved 
that  the  divergence  in  question  was  due  to  var)-- 
ing  degrees  of  tension,  these  variations  being 
dependent  in  his  experiments  on  the  alternate 
emptying  of  certain  cells,  and  the  filling  or  tur 
gescence  of  others,  and  vice  versd, — the  transfer 
of  fluids  in  this  case  from  cell  to  cell,  taking 
place  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  called 
osmosis,  or  the  tendency  which  a  thin  fluid  has 
to  intermix  with  a  denser  one  separated  from  it 
by  a  membranous  barrier.  Dr.  Bird's  exper' 
ments  were  published  as  long  ago  as  1837,  in 
"  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
then  edited  by  Charlesworth,  and  sufficien 
credit  has,  to  our  thinking,  not  been  given  to 
him  by  later  experimenters  and  writers. 

It  seems  certain,  however,  that  though  this 
passage  of  fluids  from  cell  to  cell  by  osmosis  is 
an  efficient  cause  of  the  movements  witnessed  in 
certain  cases,  yet  that  there  are  other  instances, 
and  these  the  most  numerous,  where  no  such 
passage  of  fluids  takes  place,  and  yet  the  move 
ments  occur.  For  instance,  a  field  of  Wheat  i; 
laid  by  heavy  rains,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the 
present  season.  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  straw  will  get  up  again.  How  is  this  " 
Clearly  the  turgescence  of  certain  cells  woul 
not  be  likely  to  produce  this  result,  but  rather 
the  reverse. 

In  endeavouring  to  explain  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  must  allude  briefly 
to  what  the  physiologists,  and  specially  those  of 
Germany,  Hofmeister,  Sachs,  Kraus,  and 
others,  have  lately  told  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
tension  in  vegetable  tissues.  Certain  of  the 
tissues  are  erectile,  left  to  themselves  they  have 
a  tendency  to  extend  in  all  directions  ;  certain 
other  of  the  tissues  are  by  comparison  passive, 
and  act  as  a  check  on  the  erectile  tissues. 
Speaking  generally,  the  spongy  cellular  portions, 
such  as  the  pith,  and  the  cellular  portions 
of  the  bark,  are  erectile,  i.  e.,  have  a 
dency  to  swell ;  while  the  skin  or  epidermis  and 
the  fibrous  stringy  tissue  (wood)  are  passive. 
To  var}'ing  relative  conditions  of  these  parts  the 
movements  of  plants  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
attributed.  For  instance,  the  divergence  which 
occurs  when  a  Dandelion  or  other  herbaceous 
stem  is  cut  down,  depends  on  the  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  heretofore  existing 
between  the  more  elastic  central  portions  and  the 
passive  outer  portions  of  the  skin  :  the  latter  gain 
the  advantage,  and  curvature  results,  owing  to 
the  adhesion  of  the  cells  to  the  rind  ;  but  if,  as  in 
Dr.  Bird's  experiments,  the  advantage  of  the 
central  tissues  is  restored  by  the  imbibition  of 
fluids,  the  cut  surfaces  then  lose  their  curvature 
and  become  parallel  to  each  other.  And  so,  in 
regard  to  our  second  illustration,  the  contraction 
that  takes  place  when  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed 
from  the  subjacent  cells  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  in  tension  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  stem. 

The  tension  which  occurs  in  plants  is  always 
liable  to  fluctuations  in  degree,  and  may  either 
be  permanent  or  transitory.  Permanent  tension 
is  that  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  unequal 
g:rowth,  while  transitory  tension  is  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  as  in  the 
experiments  just  alluded  to.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  the  tensive 


forces  are,  in  theory,  at  least,  equally  and  symme- 
trically distributed,  but  this  equal  distribution  is 
continually  being  interfered  with  by  variations  in 
the  vigour  of  growth  and  the  amount  of  light, 
heat,  and  moisture  to  which  plants  are  sub- 
jected. 

For  instance,  to  refer  again  to  laid  Wheat,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  elasticity  of  the  passive 
tissues  on  the  side  of  the  straw  next  to  the 
ground  is  diminished,  it  offers  less  resistance  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the 
erectile  tissues,  finding  the  less  obstacle,  and 
stimulated  by  light  and  heat,  tends  to  pull  the 
stem  into  an  upright  position  again.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  this  is  a  correct  interpretation,  how 
is  it  that  creeping  plants,  or  plants  which  nor- 
mally hang  down  from  rocks,  walls,  &c.,  do  not 
get  up  ?  Simply  because,  according  to  Kraus, 
the  amount  of  tension-force  in  their  tissue  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Alterations  in  tension,  too,  produce  a  healthy 
vigorous  growth.  Knight  used  to  unnail  his 
Peach  trees  and  let  them  blow  about  for  a  time 
in  the  wind;  Herbert  SPENCER  has  shown  how 
the  progress  of  the  sap  is  facilitated,  and  the 
deposit  and  ripening  of  the  wood  augmented 
from  the  same  reasons.  Let  us  see  what  light 
these  comparatively  new  researches  on  tension 
throw  on  these  matters.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  if  a  growing  shoot  be  shaken  several  times 
in  succession,  a  curve  will  ultimately  be  formed 
in  it,  the  centre  of  which  curve  corresponds  with 
the  place  where  the  tension  is  at  its  maximum. 
The  disturbance  produced  -by  the  continued 
shaking  stretches  the  passive  tissues  (epidermis) 
and  diminishes  their  elasticity  and  consequent 
power  of  resistance  to  the  erectile  tissues  within, 
which  are,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  grow  the 
more  rapidly.  If  this  stretching  of  the  rind  be 
uniform  on  all  sides  of  the  shoot,  a  simple 
lengthening  will  take  place  ;  but  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  stretching  be  more  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  then  a  curve  is  produced. 

The  degree  of  tension  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  day ;  in  different  plants,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  creeping  plants ; 
and  in  different  parts  of  plants.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  tension  diminishes  in  early 
morning,  and  is  at  its  minimum  at  2  P.M.,  from 
which  time  it  gradually  increases. 

In  annual  plants,  according  \o  KRAUS,  the 
maximum  degree  of  tension  is  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  diminishes  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  of  the  roots.  Now  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  are  precisely  the  points 
where  growth  is  most  active,  and  the  effect  of  the 
increased  tension  at  the  base  of  the  stem  would 
be  to  force  the  nutritive  fluids  in  the  two  direc- 
tions where  it  is  most  required.  In  trees  the 
young  shoots  act  in  the  same  way  as  annual 
plants. 

In  the  case  of  plants  with  bulbous,  tuberous, 
or  fleshy  root-stocks,  if  the  intensity  of  tension 
were  greatest  at  the  base  of  the  stem  the  sap 
would,  it  is  clear,  be  driven  away  from  the 
reservoir,  bulb,  tuber,  &c.,  where  it  is  most  re- 
quired for  future  growth.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  point  of  greatest  intensity  changes  in 
these  plants  ;  all  the  time  leaves  and  flowers  at 
one  end,  and  roots  at  the  other,  are  forming, 
the  greatest  squeezing  force,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  is  exerted  at  the  base  of  the  stem — the  most 
advantageous  place,  but  when  the  necessities  of 
the  case  are  altered,  and  it  is  time  to  provide  for 
the  store-house  bulb,  rhizome,  tuber,  or  what 
not,  then  (that  is,  towards  the  end  of  summer) 
the  maximum  squeezing  power  is  exerted  higher 
up  the  stem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  nutritive  juices  from  the  branches 
to  the  bulb.  Another  of  those  wonderful  provi 
sions  of  Nature  which  testify  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  prescience  of  its  Author. 

The  great  importance  of  these  matters,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  must  sen'e  as  an 
excuse  for  our  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  account  of  these,  at  present,  very 
obscure  and  complex  ]  " 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  most 

interesting  and,  as  we  believe,  useful  Meeting,  was 
held  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last.  The  occa- 
sion was  that  of  tlie  examination  of  Bedding  Pelar- 
goniums by  the  Floral  Committee — a  good  and  useful 
work,  partially  resumed  since  the  remodelling  of  ihe  gar- 
den has  been  completed.  The  Council,  very  juiliciously, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  thus  pre- 
sented itself  to  meet  the  Society's  working  committees, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors,  who 
w?re  invited  to  join  in  the  inspection  of  the  newly^ 
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arranged  garden.  Nearly  100  persons  were  present. 
After  the  primary  work  of  the  day  had  been  got  through 
by  the  Floral  Committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  and  the  visitors  had  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  arrangements,  which  seemed,  so  far  as 
we  could  learn,  to  be  highly  approved  (especially  when 
the  short  time  which  has  yet  elapsed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  works  is  considered),  the  whole  party 
partook  of  luncheon  in  the  great  conservatory,  beneath 
the  shady  foli.ige  of  the  Vines,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr. Wilson  S.'VUNDERS.  This  part  of  the  progi-amme 
also  appeared  to  afford  satisfaction  to  those  engaged  ir 
working  it  out.  A  very  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent, 
during  which  sundry  matters  connected  with  the  future 
operations  of  the  Society,  especially  in  the  exhibition 
department,  were  brought  under  discussion  by  various 
speakers,  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  Maj.-Gen.  Scott, 
C.B.,  Major  Clarke,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Dr.  Denny,  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Mr.  T. 
Baines,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Earley, 
and  others  ;  and  no  doubt  the  various  hints  and  sug- 
gestions i  which  were  dropped  will  be  gathered  up 
and  turned  to  useful  account,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
extended  operations  to  which  the  prosperity  due  I 
connection  of  the  Society  with  the  International 
E.xhibilions  seems  likely  to  lead.  At  any  rat! 
a  good  day  for  Horticulture  when  the  different 
of  the  horticultural  woriil  thus  met  in  friendly 
in  the  old  garden  whose  very  existence  was  so  seriously 
threatened  a  vear  or  two  since,  but  which  has  always 
been  regarded  by  horticulturists  as  the  real  head 
quarters  of  Horticulture  in  this  country. 

Professor  KocH,  referring  in  a  recent  number 

of  the  "  Wochenschrift  "  to  our  article  (p.  737,  1871) 
on  the  Fertili.s.\tion  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Grape 
Vine,  says  that  his  observations  lead  him  to  believe 
that  self-fertilisation  docs  not  take  place.  He  slates  as 
a  general  fact  that  the  stigma  is  incap.able  of  receivin;; 
the  pollen  until  it  has  been  exposed,  tor  a  short  time  at 
least,  to  the  influence  of  the  air  ;  and  further,  that  the 
stamens  shed  Iheir  pollen  simultaneously  with  the  fall 
of  the  petals  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  foreign  fertilisa- 
tion. Professor  Kocu  has,  however,  fallen  into  error 
in  his  assumption  of  our  view  of  the  matter,  for, 
although  we  said  that  self-fertilisation  "  cleariy  does 
occur,"  we  also  observed  further  on  that  "  we  found 
many  instances  in  which  the  pollen  was  ripe  before  the 
stigma  had  attained  maturity,  and  vice  Vc'ysd."  From 
this  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  certainty 
or  constancy  in  the  order  of  development  of  these 
organs  in  the  Grape  Vine. 

. Mr.    T.    Lamson   Scribner,   of  the  Maine 

Agricultural  Ccilege,  has  issued  a  little  brochure  upon 
the  Weeds  of  Maine,  affording  brief  popular  descrip- 
tions and  practical  observations  in  regard  to  the  habits, 
properties,  and  best  methods  of  extermination  of  nearly 
250  weeds  found  in  the  State.  The  work,  though 
small,  is  of  considerable  interest,  many  details  being 
given  as  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  various 
weeds.  We  find  that  Bromus  secalinus,  introduced 
from  Europe,  is  very  troublesome,  and  that  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren  share  the  English  belief  that  this 
species  is  degenerated  Wheat.  Several  years  ago, 
when  first  introduced  from  Europe,  it  was  known  as 
"Willard's  Chess,"  and  fabulous  prices  were  offered 
for  the  seed ;  but  ii  was  not  long  before  the  true 
character  of  the  plant  was  found  out ;  and  people 
became  aware  that  it  was  too  poor  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  be  worth  cultivating,  and  that  they  had  been 
encouraging  the  growth  of  a  troublesome  weed.  By 
sowing  clean  seed  and  clearing  waste  gi'ound  of  this 
grass,  it  may  be  kept  under. 

Mr.   Chapman   has  sent  us  sketches  of  his 

registered  MuLTUM  IN  Parvo  Plant  and  Flower 
Protector.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box  made  in  two 
parts  which  are  held  together  by  clips,  provided  with  a 
glass  top,  and  supported  by  a  notched  stake  when  used 
to  protect  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  at  a  distance  from 
the  ground.  An  indiarubber  valve  prevents  the  mgress 
of  insects.  For  such  purposes  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  efficient  contrivance.  Mr.  Chapman  also  proposes 
to  use  it  for  ground  plants  instead  of  hand-glasses.  Of 
course,  when  used  in  this  way,  it  would  answer  in  the 
case  of  plants  requiring  such  light  only  as  the  glass  top 
would  admit,  but  the  questions  of  cost  and  durability 
'would  here  intervene  before  its  real  merits  could  be 
ascertained.  From  being  made  in  halves,  Mr.  Chap- 
man believes  they  may  be  much  more  readily  stored 
away  when  not  in  use. 

What  is  TULP  ?     A  serious  inconvenience  to 

those  whose  lands  are  infested  with  it,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  case  recently  tried  at  Graham's  Town,  and 
reported  at  length  in  a  newspaper  of  that  region, 
appears  that  some  cattle  having  been  put  out  to 
upon  a  certain  farm,  "  the  said  pasturage 
the  depasturing  of  the  said  cattle,  and  was  covered 
with  Tulp,  whereby,  and  by  reason  whereof,  the 
plaintiff  lost  two  oxen,"  and  naturally  desired  to  get 
back  the  money  which  he  had  paid  in  advance  for  this 
objectionable  pa'^ture.  From  the  evidence  it  appears 
that  "  cattle  \\ « in't  oat  Tulp  unless  they  are  very  hungry, 
when  it  i:,  in  flower;"  that  "there  is  Tulp  about  all 
farms  about  town  ;"  while  one  witness  deposes  that  he 
had  "seen  lots  of  oxen  dead  with  Tulp,"  and  that 
"many  of  the  oxen  were  sick  with"  it,  though  only  two 


)  graze 
ufit  for 


died.  We  have  made  many  inquiries,  and  have  con 
suited  many  books,  but  have  failed  to  ascertain  tht 
botanical  name  of  this  noxious  weed.  Can  any 
Graham's  Town  correspondent  enlighten  us  ? 

The  Ants  in  Panama  are  not  merely  minint 

engineers  ;  they  build  tubular  bridges.  A  correspond 
mg  member  of  the  Glasgow  Natural  History  Society, 
who  has  lately  been  in  that  country,  describes 
curious  covered  ways  constructed  by  these  ingenious 
insects.  In  tracing  one  of  these  covered  ways  he  found 
it  led  over  a  pretty  wide  fracture  in  the  rocks,  and  was 
carried  across  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  bridge 
of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was  the  scene  of  busy 
traffic.  There  was  nearly  a  foot  of  unsupported  tube 
from  one  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  other.  Fancy  the 
Menai  Bridge  being  only  the  result  of  transmitted 
stincts  after  all. 

We  are  used  to  wonders  from  America,  but 

the  following  account  of  a  New  Jersey  Apple  Tree, 
although  vouched  for  by  good  authority,  is  even  beyond 
the  ordinary  range  of  Yankee  achievements.  This  tree, 
on  July  26,  1S69,  had  upon  it  Apples  nearly  full 
grown,  the  blossoms  of  which  appeared  at  the  usual 
season.  On  the  same  branches  was  another  si 
Apples,  less  advanced,  from  blossoms  which 
appeared  in  June  j  while  the  wood  of  last 
spring  was  covered  with  blossoms,  which  it 
expected  would  produce  good  fruit,  and  a  fourth  show 
of  bloom  was  preparing  for  August.  The  Apple: 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  good  quality,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  time  of  ripening.  The 
keeps  bearing  in  tliis  way  from  year  to  year. 

The   Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  Aug.  19  ranged  from  89° 
Blackheath  and  Leicester  to  66*  at  Greenock,  with  a 
mean  for  England  of  82°.  I,  and  for  Scotland  of  72°. 
The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  Air  ranged 
from  55"  at  Leeds  to  43°.  2  at  Glasgow.  The  mean  for 
all  stations  in  England  was  52^.7,  and  in  Scotland 
48°.  9.  The  highest  mean  temperature  recorded  in  the 
past  week  was  67*.  i  at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest 
56^.3  at  Glasgow.  The  mean  for  the  English  stations 
was  63°.?,  and  for  the  Scotch  stations  58°.  Thus  it  wUl 
be  seen  that  the  temperatures  in  the  northern  countiy 
were  lower  in  all  respects  than  in  the  southern.  Rain 
was  recorded  as  having  fallen  at  all  stations  on  or 
more  days  during  the  week,  the  greatest  falls  being 
1.79  inch  at  Birmingham,  and  1.13  inch  at  Green 
The  mean  fall  for  England  was  0.69  inch,  and  for 
Scotland  0.62  inch. 

Out  of  evil  comes  good.     The  Siege  of  Paris 

has,  amongst  other  things,  demonstrated  the  value  of 
Begonia  leaves  used  as  Spinach,  and  shown  the  hardi- 
ness of  Niphobolus  Lingua  and  Choisya  ternata,  both 
of  which  are  stated  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  to  have 
sustained  the  frost  of  last  winter  uninjured.  In  the 
same  journal  many  Cacti,  as  well  as  Agave  mitrre- 
formis,  A.  micrantha,  A.  Salmiana,  and  A.  Jacobiana, 
are  mentioned  as  having  supported  a  temperature  many 
degrees  below  freezing  point. 

■ We  are  enabled  to  supplement  the  information 

we  gave  recently  concerning  the  Alexandra  Paiuc, 
at  Hornsey,  with  the  following  details  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  : — 

"This  building  is  situate  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
p.irk,  comnjanding  on  all  sides  e.xtensive,  varied,  and 
be.autiful  views  of  the  surrounding  countr;'.  The  building 
is  erected  partly  from  the  material  of  the  late  Exhibition 
building  at  Kensington,  designed  to  make  it  appropriate 
to  its  new  situation  and  purposes.  The  general  plan  con- 
sists of  a  nave  900  feet  long  and  85  feet  wide,  a  centre  tran- 
sept 430  feet  long  and  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  two 
shorter  transepts,  each  320  feet  long,  the  same  width  also 
as  the  nave,  and  intersecting  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  end  :  there  are,  therefore,  three  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transepts  ;  the  centre  has  erected 
over  it  a  great  dome,  which  is  170  feet  in  diameter,  and 
220  high  in  the  interior,  appropriately  panelled  and  deco- 
rated, light  being  admitted  near  the  top,  and  by  lunette 
windows  at  the  sides.  At  the  intersections  of  the 
shorter  transepts  with  the  nave  there  are  pendent 
octagon  cupolas  supported  on  slender  columns,  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  sides.  The  ends  of  the  nave 
and  three  transepts  are  terminated  with  large  cir- 
cular or  rose  windows,  decorated  with  stained  glass. 
On  each  side  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  erected  build- 
ings about  50  feet  wide  and  two  storeys  in  height  ;  these 
have  brick  external  walls,  with  arcaded  openings  and 
windows,  and  form  extensive  galleries  next  the  nave  and 
transept.  The  ground  floor,  on  the  south-east  side,  will 
be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  refreshment  and  dining 
>oms,  of  various  sizes  and  classes,  opening  by  French 
indows  to  a  verandah  overlooking  the  terrace  beyond  ; 
nd  in  the  basement  beneath  are  such  extensive  and  com- 
plete cellar  and  kitchen  arrangements,  as  will  insure  a  first- 
rate  and  hot  dinner  for  private  parties,  and  general  con- 
nce  and  perfection  in  the  refreshment  department  for 
large  numbers.  Other  arrangements,  such  as  news,  read- 
g.  WTiting.  and  coffee-rooms,  library,  museums,  picture- 
illeries,  sculpture,  plants,  and  flowers,  &c.,  are  all 
)nsidered,  together  with  many  things  tending  to  the 
itertainment  and  comfort  of  the  public  ;  and  an  organ, 
le  of  the  most  powerful  and  complete  in  England, 
will  form  the  centre  of  an  orchestra  for  nuisical 
performances  on  a  grand  scale.  The  building  will  be 
thoroughly  lighted  by  gas  in  an  ornamental  and  briUiant 
ler,  for  evening  promenades,  &c.,  and  will  always  be 
maintained  at  a  genial  and  agreeable  temperature.  The 
or  is  elegantly  decorated  throughout  in  coloured 


the  grand  avenues  for  promenade.  Externally,  the  end  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  present  eight  grand  fa9ades  flanked 
by  supporting  turrets,  containing  the  large  windows  and 
entrances.  These  fa9ades  are  united  by  the  walls  of  the 
lower  buildings,  two  storeys  in  height,  and  by  the  clerestory 
walls  and  roof  of  the  n.ave  and  transepts ;  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  bold  cornices  and  ornamental  parapets. 
The  general  char.acter  of  the  architecture  of  the  exterior  is 
Italian,  and  consists  principally  of  brickwork  in  colours, 
with  stone  dressings  and  ornamentations.  Above  the 
roofs  in  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  a  bold 
tambour,  pierced  with  windows,  from  which  springs 
a  great  dome,  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
balustraded  parapet,  and  a  standard  mast  50  feet 
high.  This  dome,  and  the  octagon  cupolas  at  the  smaller 
intersections,  are  decorated  with  moulded  ribs^and  panel- 
Ung  in  bold  relief.  On  all  sides  of  the  building  are  formed 
handsome  and  spacious  terraces,  on  which,  and  the  orna- 
mental slopes  adjoining  them,  stand  many  large  and 
handsome  trees,  giving  relief  and  effect  to  the  building. 
The  terrace  on  the  north-west  side,  which  will  be  1000  feet 
long  and  160  feet  wide,  supported  by  Italian  arcades, 
will  cover  a  noble  railway  station,  from  which  access  will 
be  had  directly  to  the  building  at  the  ends  of  the  three 
transepts,  and  to  which  station  all  the  railways  of  London 
will  ultimately  be  brought.  There  will  also  be  covered 
carriage  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  nave,  communicat- 
ing by  an  easy  drive  with  the  public  roads.  Adjoining  the 
building,  and  commanded  by  the  southern  slope  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  racecourse,  with  a  grand 
stand  replete  with  all  conveniences.  There  are  also 
cricket  and  archery,  &c. ,  grounds  with  their  appropriate 
buildings  and  accommodations.  The  extensive  park  is 
laid  out  in  agreeable  carriage  drives,  wallas  and  avenues, 
interspersed  with  flower  gardens." 

It  would  seem,  from  a  paper  read  before  the 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  ScoUand,  by  Mr.  William 
Clapperton,  that  there  is  now  a  fair  chance  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  pulp  for  Paper  Making  being  ob- 
tained at  a  remunerative  rate  from  wood.  Shavings 
of  deal   are   repeatedly  boiled  under  high  pressure  in 


■  charged  with  ; 
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;  soda. 


By  these  means  the  resin,  oil,  and  turpentine,  aje 
removed,  and  the  wood  reduced  to  a  condition  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  the  paper-maker  without  any  ad- 
mixture. By  this  process,  paper  can,  it  appears,  be 
more  cheaply  produced  than  with  Esparto-grass,  the 
price  of  which  has  greatly  risen  of  late. 


OVERCROPPING  IN  ORCHARD 
HOUSES. 

The  prevalence  of  red  spider  in  this  remarkable 
fruit  season  cannot  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  great 
climatal  disturbances  which  are  its  chief  feature. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  otherwise,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  weakness  of  the  trees  exposes  thein  to 
greater  risks  from  insects  and  blight,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  producing  this  weakness  than  by  exces- 
sive cropping.  It  is  easy  however  to  theorise,  but  our 
practice  does  not  always  correspond.  This  is  the  reason 
that  I  remind  cultivators  of  the  soundness  of  the 
maxim,  that  they  will  obtain  far  better,  and  also  greater 
crops  of  fruit  in  the  aveiagc  of  years,  by  considerably 
diminishing  what  has  become  to  be  considered  a  proper 
allowance  for  a  tree  to  bear.  For  in  seasons  like  the 
present  tliese  trees  have  to  undergo  severe  trials,  which 
we  should  bear  m  mind  at  the  thinning  season 
next  year.     . 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  trees  in  orchard- 
houses,  and  of  these  we  know  that  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines form  the  staple.  But  they  are  applicable  to 
Peach  trees  on  the  open  wall  also ;  and  the  observations 
of  that  sound  and  practical  cultivator,  Mr.  Radclyffe, 
have  always  been  read  by  me  with  pleasure,  for  he 
seems  so  thoroughly  to  know  the  habits  of  the  Peach 
out-of-doors,  and  its  wants  in  our  climate.  I  myself 
of  late  years  have  removed  a  whole  wall  of  Peach  trees, 
partly  because  they  were  so  troublesome,  and  partly 
because  we  had  such  an  abundance  in  the  orchard- 
houses,  and  so  much  finer  fruit.  I  have  again, 
however,  laid  in  a  few  on  Dubreuil's  first  system,  which 
I  first  began  with,  16  years  ago,  and  which  were  the 
first  ever  so  tried  in  England  ;  and  if  some  readers  of 
this  journal  desire  any  hints  on  them,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  afiord  them,  for  the  trees  are  doing  remarkably  well, 
and  are  very  healthy  and  strong.  They  are  diagonal 
cordons,  with  long  shoots  tied  to  the  wires— the  only 
long  pruning  I  care  for. 

One  of  them  is  the  Princess  of  Wales.     I  chose  it 


perfect  guide  for  outdoor  culture.  But  in  such  seasons 
as  this  extra  care  is  required  to  produce  really  fine  fruit. 
This  year  many  think  our  crop  of  Peaches  and 
small  in  size,  and  so  they  are  ;  but  this  is 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  former  over-cropping,  and 
he  attacks  of  red  spider  will  reduce  stUl  further 
the  vitaUty  of  the  later  trees,  so  that  thinning  durmg 
next  season  must  be  freely  done. 


It  is  als( 


,  pity 


standard  of  fine  fruit 


for  the  sake  of  mere  number  and  apparent  display. 
No  doubt  the  temptations  to  exhibit  an  enormous 
are  great,  and  in  certain  c.ises  it  is  even  necessary. 
The  evil  can  also  be  remedied  by  renewing  or  com- 
pletely resting  the  trees.  Amateurs,  with  vigorous  young 
trees,  are  anxious  to  prove  their  skill,  and  realise  some 
profit,  and  gardeners  have  too  much  expected  from 
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them  by  ignorant  employers.  But,  after  all,  the  fact 
remains,  that  this  is  contrary  to  Natm-e's  teaching 
and  to  the  best  experience,  and,  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  would  bring  serious  loss  with  it.  Study  the 
health  of  the  tree  above  all,  and  let  it  undergo  r 
sudden  shock  to  its  constitution  from  any  cause  with 
our  power  to  prevent.  Th.  C.  Bnhmit,  Jiichmond 
House,  Guernsey. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.— X\\\. 
It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  look  through  local  h 
baria  and  collections  made  by  juvenile  botanists,  and 
to    note    the    comparative    rarity    with    which    such 
common  plants  as  the  Daisy  and  Dandelion  are  col 
lected  and  preser\'ed.     This  arises,  probably,  from  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence.    What  can  be  got  at  any 
time  is  very  liable  not  to  be  procured  at  all.     Another 
phenomenon  of  quite  an  opposite  character,  and  which 
has  very  often  struck  us,  is  this,   that  the  would-be 
botanist  has  a  tendency  to  try  his  hand  at  first  starting 
on  Daisies  and  Dandelions,  under  the  impression,  per- 
haps, that  they  must  be  easy,  because  they  are  common. 
It  is  quite  necessary  to  dissipate  this  notion,  ar  " 
recommend  the  student  to  begin  his  dissections  with 
flowers  of  simpler  character  and  larger  size,   such  ; 
those  mentioned  in  the  earlier  articles  of  this  serie 
In  truth,  tlie  so-called  flower  of  these  plants  is  really 
mass   of  tiny   flowers.     A    Sunflower,   a   Dahlia,    3 
Aster,  a  Chrysanthemum,  all  of  which  are  near  allies 
of  our    humbler    Daisies    and    Dandelions,    in    lik 
manner  do  not  bear  single  flowers,  but  a  large  number 
of  minute  flowers — florets  as  they  are  called — grouped 
into  heads  ;  hence,  the  term  composite  flowers  ;  hence 
also  the  name  Composita:  applied  to  the  whole  group 
a  group  the  most  extensive,   in  point  of  numbers,  of 


any  in  the  whole  series  of  flowering  plants,  and  one 
in  general  readily  recognised  by  the  flowers  being  in 
"heads"  as  above  described,  and,  invariably,  by 
the  anthers  being  joined  together  or  coherent  by 
their  edges.  The  combination  of  these  two  circum- 
stances is  quite  enough  to  enable  us  to  detect  a  Com- 
posite. The  mere  fact  of  the  flowers  being  in  heads  is 
in  itself  not  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  many  other  plants, 
besides  Composites,  have  their  flowers  m  heads.  Dis- 
regarding for  the  present  other  characteristics  of  the 
Composites  as  a  whole,  let  us  indicate  sOme  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  two  plants  before  us.  In 
the  Daisy,  as  in  the  Dandelion,  the  true  stem  is  exces- 
sively short.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  leaves 
are  closely  packed,  and  spring,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
top  of  the  root,  and  lie  flat  on,  or  at  no  great  distance 
from,  the  ground.  The  main  distinction  between  the 
stem  and  the  root  consists  in  the  power  that  the  stem 
has  of  bearing  leaves  in  some  shape  or  another.  A 
true  root  has  no  such  power,  and  so  when,  a  few  lines 
previously,  we  described  the  leaves  as  springing  from 
the  top  of  the  root,  we  committed  a  technical  error. 
The  so-called  top  of  the  root,  or  crown  of  the 
root  as  a  gardener  would  call  it,  is  really  in  this 
case  a  short  subterranean  stem,  because  the  iii/enwdes 
are  not  developed.  In  the  Houseleek,  or  in  a  bulb, 
the  leaves  are  closely  packed  from  the  same  cause, — 
the  spaces  between  them  are  not  developed.  So  in  an 
ordinary  flower,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  are  all 
in  close  approximation,  because  the  internodes  are  not 
formed.  Thrust  forth  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
the  Daisy  and  Dandelion  rise  the  flower-stalks, 
straight,  undivided,  usually  leafless  branches,  bearing 
at  the  summit  the  head  of  flowers  surrounded  l)y  a  ring 
or  rings  of  small  closely-packed  green  leaves  or  bracts. 
This  ring  of  bracts  has  very  much  of  the  appearance  of 
a  calyx,  but  a  calyx  belongs  to  a  single  flower ;  this 
ring  of  bracts  encloses  a  large  number  of  flowers,  hence 
the  necessity  for  the  distinguishing  term  of  vivobure, 


which  is  appUed  to  a  ring  of  bracts  encirclmg  a  number 
of  flowers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dandelion  the  involucre,  as  shown 
at  E,  fig.  253,  consists  of  two  or  three  rings  of  bracts, 
of  which  the  outer  are  bent  downwards,  while  the  inner 
are  erect.  Pull  ofif  all  the  flowers  within  the  involucre, 
or  cut  the  flower   through    the  centre  from    below 


upwards,  and  the  end  of  the  flower-stalk  will  be  seen 
expanded  into  a  sugar-loaf-shaped  mass  in  the  Daisy 
(I,  fig.  251),  into  a  flat  cushion  in  the  Dandelion  (fig. 
253*  ^).  This  expanded  portion  is  the  general  reeepiacle, 
from  which  all  the  florets  sprmg.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  all  the  florets  of  the  head  that  the  thalamus 
does  to  each  individual  flower.  Children  have  a  very 
ready  way  of  demonstrating  the  general  receptacle  of  the 


Dandelion  when  they  blow  off  the  feathery  seed-vessels 
to  see,  as  they  say,  what  o'clock  it  is  {o,  p,  fig.  253) 

Now  we  come  to  an  important  difference  between 
the  Daisy  and  the  Dandelion.  The  florets  of  the 
former  are  of  two  different  shapes  and  of  two  different 
colours — "daisies  pied,"  as  Shakspeare,  and  Milton 
after  him,  called  them.  At  the  circumference  we  have 
a  ring  of  white    florets,  often  "crimson  tipped,' 


before  maturity,  so  that  in  the  adult  stage  no  trace 
of  it,  except  in  connection  with  the  ovary,  is  visible. 
The  calyx,  though  similarly  adherent  to  the  ovary  in 
all  Composites,  generally  presents  more  traces  of  its 
whereabouts  than  is  the  case  in  the  Daisy,  as  will 
shortly  be  pointed  out.  The  corolla  is  much  more 
conspicuous;  the  "wee  crimson-tipped"  strap  is  the 
corolla,  in  fact,  but  a  corolla  of  peculiar  shape. 

Let  us  describe  the  floret  as  it  appears,  and  then 
attempt  to  explain  the  peculiarity.  Starting  from  below, 
then,  each  of  the  florets  (2,  fig.  251)  springs  from 
a  short  tubular  portion ;  suddenly  there  comes  an 
alteration,  the  tubular  form  is  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
flattened  strap  turned  to  one  side,  and  at  the  tip  of  the 
strap  are  usually  to  be  seen  two  or  more  shallow 
notches.  These  notches  are  all  that  are  left  to  indicate 
five  petals.  In  point  of  fact  that  now  apparently 
simple  strap  is  a  compound  of  five  petals  united 
together,  turned  to  one  side,  except  at  the  very  base, 
wliere  they  are  in  their  ring-like  order,  and  form  the 
short  tube.  This  is  hard  to  see  certainly,  and  may  be 
hard  to  be  believed,  nevertheless  the  advanced  pupil 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  statement  by  a 
comparison  with  other  Composites,  in  which  the  five 
petals  are  more  clearly  distinguishable.  Even  the  Dande- 
lion (fig.  252)  may  help  to  make  this  matter  more 
apparent.  The  ray  florets  of  the  Daisy,  then,  are  made 
up  of  five  petals,  absolutely  free  only  at  the  extreme 
tips,  imperfectly  separate  in  the  middle,  where  they 
form  a  flat  strap,  perfectly  inseparate  or  connate  below, 
where  they  form  a  tube  ;  at  the  base  of  the  strap-shaped 
floret  thus  constituted,  is  the  ovary,  of  a  single  cavity 
with  a  single  ovule  in  it,  and  surmounted  by  a  style, 
apparently    single,    but    really    of    two    congenitally 


Bums  describes,  and  in  the  centre  a  dense  mass  of 
yellow  tubes.  The  white  florets  are  those  of  the  ray, 
the  central  yellow  ones  are  the  florets  of  the  disc.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dandelion  (which,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
poets),  the  florets  are  all  of  one  shape  and  colour,  and 
hence  there  is  in  that  plant  no  distinction  into  florets  of 
the  disc  and  of  the  ray  respectively. 

Picking  off  a  ray-floret  of  a  Daisy,  tlie  beginner  will 

look  in  vam  for  a  calyx.     In  truth,  the  calyx,  distmct 

very  early  age,  becomes  fused  with  the  ovary  long 


pappus. — E,  InvoluciL- 
crucc. — F,  Ovary.—::,  Disc  — h,  C.ily-\.  —  l,  Lower  part  of 
c.^ly.x  adherent  to  th  ■  ovary.— J.  Ovule.— IC,  Raphe,  or  cord 
suspending  the  seed. — L,  Base  of  the  seed. — M,  Vascular 
bundle. —  w.  Point  of  seed.  —  o,  Peduncle.— p,  General 
receptacle,  with  four  fmits  still  attached  to  it. 

blended,  except  at  the  extremity,  where  the  two  stig- 
malic  ends  reveal  the  constitution  of  the  style.  There 
aie  no  stamens  in  these  florets. 

The  florets  of  the  disc  (3, 4,  fig.  251)  are  of  a  different 
nature.  The  calyx  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  the  corolla  is  here  of  a  strictly  regular  tubular 
form,  made  up,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  of  five  petals, 
free  at  the  tips,  inseparate  below.  Sht  up  the  tube 
with  a  needle  or  knife  point,  and  the  five  stamens 
will  be  seen  inseparate  from  the  corolla  below,  the 
filaments  also  free,  but  their  anthers  cohering  by 
their  edges  into  a  sheath  or  tube,  surrounding  the 
style,  so  that  with  a  little  care  one  may  easily  extract 
the  style  without  disturbing  the  sheath  formed  by 
the  stamens.  This  cohesion  of  the  anthers  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Composites. 

The  style  is  of  the  same  conformation  as  in  the  ray- 
florets. 

Turning  now  to  the  Dandelion  (figs.  252, 253),  we  find 
all  the  florets  are  strap-shaped,  and  that  all  have  both 
stamens  and  styles.  Moreover,  the  calyx  is  more 
apparent  than  in  the  case  of  the  Daisy,  inasmuch  as, 
instead  of  being  wholly  blended  with  the  ovary, 
'n  the  Daisy,  a  portion  is  free  and  is  easily  recog- 
ble,  from  its  light,  feathery-looking  appearance 
(fi.?-  -53.  ■').  A  featheiy  calyx  of  this  description  is 
called  a.faj>pus,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Composites 
have  this  pappus  calyx,  which  is  only  too  fanriliar  to 
gardeners  in  the  form  of  Thistle-do«Ti  or  Groundsel, 
It  generally  increases  in  size  as  the  seed  vessel  ripens, 
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peiliaps  in  correspondence  with  the  increased  weight 
of  the  seed,  which  it  serves  to  transport  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  other  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dandelion  have  eitlier  been  already 
mentioned,  or  are  too  similar  to  those  of  the  Daisy 
to  demand  further  notice  in  this  place. 

The  two  forms  of  the  corolla  are  readily  enough 
observable  in  many  of  our  garden  flowers— the  Sun- 
flower or  Marigold,  for  instance,  with  their  ray-florets 
and  their  florets  of  the  disc  ;  the  Dahlia  and  Chrysan- 
themum, in  which  the  florets  of  the  disc  have  by  the 
gardener's  art  been  brought  to  resemble  the  florets  of  the 
ray.  In  Nature  we  have  some  Composites  with  strap- 
shaped  florets  only,  as  the  Dandelion,  Lettuce,  Chicory, 
&c.  ;  the  plants  of  this  group  have  usually  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  other  Composites  which  in  the  wild 
state  have  tubular  florets  only,  like  the  Thistles  ;  while 
a  third  group,  including  the  Daisy,  the  wild  Chry- 
santhemum, the  Coreopsis,  and  a  host  of  garden  flowers, 
have  both  forms  associated  in  the  same  head. 


work.     There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy.     The  truth 
wholly  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  proposition. 
We  have  no  work  apart  from  thought  outside  Bedlam, 
had,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  our 
gardens.     The  value  of  every  man's  work  is  in  propor- 
'    I  to  the  thought,  that  is  to  say,  the  science,  he  puts 
1  it.     And  if  this  is  true  of  other  work,  it  is  empha- 
Uy  so  in  gardening,  every  process   of  which  is  a 
fresher,  higher,  better  thought.     And  this  law  holds 
good  of  the  work  of  our  hands  as  of  that  of  the  brain  ; 
rather,  the  brain  helps  the  hand  to  do  even  its  most 
imon  operations, — and  never  was  there  such  a  help- 
meet to  the  strong  hand  as  the  scheming  mind.     The 
two  together  constitute  the  finest  scientific  machine  in 
the  world. 

Take  a  man  from  the  plough-tail,  and  set  him  in  a 
garden  to  dig  ;  observe  what  a  mess  he  makes  of  it, 
how  irregular  and  uneven  lies  the  ground.  The  man  has 
strength,  will— why  then  does  he  fail  ?  He  lacks  the 
science  of  digging,  that  is,  the  knowledge  how  to  dig ;  give 
'       ell ;  and  yet  men  fear  scientific 


him  that  t 


SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 
You  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  craft  horticultural 
for  your  vigorous  leader  on  this  subject,  p.  901.     I  hope 
it  may  scn'e  as  a  winnowing-fan  to  sweep  off  the  huge 
mass  of  encumbering  chaff  that  has  gathered  round  it. 
Those  who  object  to  science  among  gardeners  really 
don't  mean  what   they  say,    or  say  what   they  don't 
mean ;    while   those   who   refuse   to   concede   to    the 
ordinary  run  of    clever  horticulturists   that   they   are 
scientific,  are  alike  ignorant  of  the  business  of  garden- 
ing and   its   practical   professors.     These   misconcep- 
tions have   arisen  chiefly  from   those  mistakes   about 
names  which   are,  and  always    have    been,   so   com- 
mon.    True,  we   are  constantly   queried.    What's   in 
a  name  ?  and  the  answer  virtually  is,  nothing  ;  and  if 
we   doubt  this  rendering,   the  hackneyed  quotation  is 
hurled  at  us  with  a  defiant  air  of  triumph  which  bears 
down   all  opposition,    "  A   Rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."      Would   it  though  ?      I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.     Only  dub  it  Nettle,  Dock,  or 
Hemlock  for  a   century  or  so,  till  all   the  sweetne; 
beauty,  and  fragrance  that  has  reached  our  hearts  < 
the  back  of  Rosa   is  fovi;oltcn,  and   see  if  it  would  1 
as  much  prized  then  ?     Why  every  sliarp  thorn  darts  1 
defiantly  from  Queen   Rosa's  perfumed  bed  to  proti 
against  the  loss  of  her  charming  name,  and  we  hug 
fondly  to  our  heart  of  hearts  as  a  sweet  portion  of  the 
flower.     Yes,   there  is  very  much,  I  had  almost  said 
everything,    in   names.      The   world   is   governed   by 
names.     Hearts  and  homes  are  lost  and  won  by  them 
Men  rule,  deceive  each  other,  nay  more,   play  prank 
upon  themselves,  through  the  cunning  witchery  of  men 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him  "  is  as  true  of 
men  and  things  as  of  dogs.  The  proverb  has  its  better 
side  ;  thus,  "  Give  anything  a  good  name,  and  idolise 
it."  In  fact,  the  saying  about  the  Rose's  name 
and  the  dog's  character  are  but  the  obverse  sides  of 
the  same  medal,  stamped  at  the  mint  of  truth. 
Nothing  escapes  wholly  from  the  influence  of  names. 
Bad  names  are  like  swaddling-clothes  fettering  our 
mental  limbs ;  good  are  intellectual  baby-jumpers, 
raising  us  higher  than  we  could  reach  without 
them.  Even  knowledge,  though  heaven-bom,  has 
not  escaped  from  these  subtle  influences,  or,  rather, 
it  has  been  more  helped  or  hindered  by  names  than 
aught  else.  Call  common  knowledge  by  the  high 
name  of  science,  and  some  fall  down  and  worship  it. 
The  wildest  fancies,  the  crudest  speculations,  the 
most  baseless  fabrics  of  impracticable  dreams,  have 
thus  been  deified  by  a  name.  The  greater  the  folly, 
or,  at  least,  the  more  dense  the  mystery,  and  at  times 
the  more  foggy  and  indistinct  the  muttering  voices,  the 
higher  the  respect,  the  deeper  the  veneration  of  many. 
There  are  those  that  respect  science  as  the  old  lady  did 
her  clergj'man — in  the  exact  ratio  of  her  inability  to 
understand  him  ;  her  veneration  grew  as  his  theology 
deepened,  and  reached  a  climax  as  she  declared  that 
nobody,  she  even  doubted  whether  the  Almighty, 
■  quite  knew  all  he  meant.  With  such,  whatever  i; 
incomprehensible  is  esteemed  as  scientific,  and  prized 
accordingly. 

Again,  there  are  others  who  reckon  science  the  art 
of  classification,  or  description  of  natural  laws  or 
phenomena.  For  things,  principles,  forces,  powers, 
realities,  they  give  you  names  ;  and  their  science  is  a 
sort  of  nicely-arranged  cabinet  of  the  skeletons  of 
names.  Those  are  mostly  daintily  scientific  who  take 
up  science  and  wear  its  honours  as  they  would  any 
other  accomplishment.  All  such,  however,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  specified,  .speak  well  of  science, 
whatever  they  may  mean  by  it. 

But  a  much  larger  class  iiin  a  tilt  against  science,  as 
a  mad  bull  at  a  red  rag.  The  very  name  excites  them 
to  anger  and  strife,  more  especially  if  the  science  is 
found  among  those  in  lowly  station  ;  they  treat  it  as 
an  enemy  deserving  of  no  quarter — a  something  to  be 
gored,  torn,  rent,  trampled  under  foot — a  nuisance  to 
be  rid  of  at  any  price — a  thing  that  no  sensible  man 
wants  in  his  garden. 


tific 
gardeners.  But  is  this  not  a  better  workman,  worth 
money,  that  is,  does  more  and  better  work  with 
science  than  without  it  ?  Undoubtedly,  and  it  is  so 
through  all  the  operations  of  gardening.  The  more 
science,  the  better  we  can  mow,  sow,  train,  cultivate, 
plan,  economise  ;  every  working  machine  (and  man  is 
,0  exception  to  the  rule)  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
cience  put  into  it.  Why  are  the  lawn-mowers,  grass 
nd  corn  reapers,  so  much  stronger,  cheaper,  and  more 
fficient  workers  than  the  scythe  ?  Because  they  embody 
nore  and  higher  science.  All  machinery  but  preaches 
,  fresh  sermon  on  the  inexhaustible  text — "  Knowledge 
5  power."     Yes,  and  the  more  knowledge  the 


power, 
there 


,  and  with 


every 


his  profession,  and  the  more  ought  he  to  be  respected. 
Knowledge  is  the  highest  power  in  horticulture,  and  as 
such  it  is  worthy  of  more  direct  recogrrition  and  en- 
ragement  than  it  has  mostly  received  from  ourofficial 
lies.    Possibly  orders  of  merit  or  fellowships  sparingly 
.   wisely  awarded  would  work  well.     At  present, 
when  circumstances  and  tastes  are  favourable,  a  man 
puts  his  knowledge  into  prize  fruits,  plants,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  and  is  rewarded.     Others  put  theirs  into 
landscape   flower   garden,  a  well   ordered   garden, 
fully,  richly  supplied  home  table,  a  book,  an  essay, 
the   press ;    and  the  societies   entirely  ignore   all   the 
latter  class,  which  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  and 
equally  talented  and  deserving.     Without  taking  any- 
thing from  our  present  prize-takers,  might  it  not  be 
possible  to  distribute  at  least  some  honours  and  rewards 
among  these  outsiders?     Doubtless   knowledge  is  its 
own  reward,  but,  like  the  bread  and  butter  our  London 
friends  set  before  their  country  cousins,  such  rewards 
will  bear  doubling  a  good  many  times.  D.    T.  Fhh, 
F.R.H.S. 


And  yet  this  very  ^;_i' 
horticulture.  Shov.  n, 
and  I  will  tell  you  lli.  \ 
we  hear  much  about  I ! ; 
working  gardeners,  and  t 
drawn  that  he  who  has 


additional 
saving  of  time,  a  lessening  of  cost,  and 
greater  efirciency  in  the  arts  of  planning,  controlling, 
beautifying,  producing.  Strange  inconsistency,  that 
those  who  are  glad  enough  to  welcome  science  almost 
everywhere  else  should  attempt  to  drive  it  forth  from 
the  Edens  where  it  is  of  all  places  most  useful. 
Ever7where  else  men  have  gladly  sanctioned  the 
nuptials  between  science  and  mechanical  force,  by 
wdiich  most  of  the  fagging  work  of  the  world  has  been 
taken  off  our  hands.  We  are  waited  upon  hand  and  foot 
by  science.  It  fetches  and  carries,  hews  our  wood, 
draws  our  water,  does  most  of  our  heavy  work,  drives 
all  our  machinery.  Everywhere  it  is  chained  by  skill 
to  the  hand  of  labour,  and  who  are  these  that  would 
burnish  up  this  flaming  sword  with  the  grit  of  prejudice 
and  the  worn-out  leather  of  obsolete  ignorance,  to  set 
it  up,  to  warn  science  out  of  our  earthly  Edens? 
It  cannot  be.  We  have  tasted  of  this  tree  of  life,  and 
hunger  to  eat  more  of  it.  The  more  we  eat,  the 
more  beautiful  the  gardens  will  become.  For  science 
trength  and  beauty,  while  the  want  of  it  is  weakness 
and  worthlessness  to  gardens.  A  want  of  science  is  the 
loss  of  force  ;  it  is  working  in  the  dark  instead  of  the 
light.  Ignorance  is  a  blind  Sampson — strong,  indeed, 
but  only  strong  to  ruin,  mar,  destroy.  It  is  a  game  of 
chance,  a  medley  of  haphazard.  As  proof  in  point, 
what  could  be  more  apposite  than  the  doings  of  your 
correspondent  ?  Blind  as  a  mole,  because  without 
science,  he  gropes  along,  trying  to  hybridise  Heartsease 
with  Calceolarias,  Pansies  with  common  Brakes, 
Hemlock  and  Geranium,  Borage  and  Pelargonium, 
and  then  reveals  his  yet  grosser  darkness  by  telling 
you  how  he  had  succeeded  !  Here,  however,  his 
caution  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  him,  and,  a 
vision  of  an  editorial  request  looming  in  the  future,  to 
send  up  samples  of  these  little  wonders  appearing  to  him, 
he  conveniently  adds  that  they  soon  died.  Did  not  live 
long,  indeed  !  Was  there  ever  a  stronger  proof  (and 
thousands  of  a  similar  sort  are  happening  daily)  that 
ignorance  is  ever  weakness — utter  uselessness,  if  not 
worse  ?  A  very  little  science  would  have  turned  all 
this  energy  into  useful  channels  ;  for  the  want  of  it,  all 
was  lost. 

And  yet  we  have  employers  deprecating  science,  and 
great  societies  ignoring  its  existence  among  practical 
men,  though  every  step  in  horticulture  is  right  or 
wrong  as  science  guides,  or  does  not  g^ide  it.  Talk  of 
dividing  science  and  practice  ;  the  thing  is  impossible. 
They  are  one.  The  best  practice  is  saturated  with  science 
the  only  science  worth  the  name  rests  on  a  practical 
basis.  How,  then,  are  these  prejudices  to  be  removed  ? 
Well  I  agree  with  you,  that  it  may  be  wise  for  one 
thing  to  change  the  name  if  we  can  save  the  knowledge 
intact  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  little  Jonah- viz.,  science, 
by  all  means  let  the  name  go.  This  remedy  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  eflfective,  because  the  prejudice  is  mostly 
against  the  name  ;  and  we  lose  nothing,  probably  gain 
a  good  deal,  by  giving  it  up.  This  may  be  termed 
a  dust  age,  I  fear,  for  our  Lexicons,  and  I  believe  that 
science,  according  to  Walker,  may  surprise  not  a  few — 
"  Knowledge  :  certainty  grounded  on  demonstration  ; 
art  attained  by  precepts,  and  built  on  principles  ;  and 
generally  any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. "  Why,  these 
read  like  the  veritable  qualifications  of  a  modem 
gardener,  and  unless  there  be  those  who  prefer  dark- 
ness to  light,  weakness  to  strength,  uselessness  to 
efficiency,  surely  all  else  will  say,  the  more  of  such 
qualifications  among  gardeners  the  better.  But  let  us 
lay  aside  the  name  of  science,  and  follow  after  know- 
ledge ;  and  with  the  name  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  preju- 
dice against  science  will  cease,  and  that  the  more  a 
man  krrows,  and  the  better  use  he  makes  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  higher  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  climb  in 


DIGGINGS  FROM  OLD  MINES. 


A  GOOD  deal  has  been  made  of  some  recent  instances 
of  the  Abutilon  Thompsoni  infecting  with  its  variega- 
tion the  common  Abutilon  striatum,andlhavelatelyseen  . 
some  curious  cases  of  a  modification  of  the  character  of  I 
black  Grapes,  alike  in  flavour,  size,  and  colour,  by  J 
being  grafted  on  the  White  Syrian  and  White  Nice  ; 
notably,  that  recent  introduction,  Mrs.  Pince,  had  its 
bunches  and  berries  both  grown  out  of  normal  character, 
and  its  flavour  spoilt  by  being  so  treated.  Other  cases, 
such  as  the  Purple  Laburnum,  are  familiar  to  most 
cultivators.  Going  back  to  olden  times  we  find  in- 
stances cited  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
as  to  his  budding  or  inoculating  of  a  Passion-flower, 
whose  leaves  are  spotted  with  yellow,  into  one  of  that 
sort  of  Passion-flower  whose  leaves  are  plain,  and  though 
the  buds  did  not  take,  yet  after  it  had  been  budded  a 
fortnight  the  yellow  spots  began  to  show  themselves 
about  3  feet  above  the  inoculation,  and  in  a  little  time 
that  the  yellow  spots  appeared  on  a  shoot,  which 
out  of  the  ground  from  another  part  of  the  plant. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  the  variegated  variety  of 
the  common  white  Jasmine.  Mr.  Fairchild  likewise 
grafted  the  evergreen  Oak,  or  Ilex,  on  the  common 
Oak.  The  leaves  of  the  common  Oak  fell  at  the  usual 
time,  but  those  of  the  evergreen  held  its  leaves  and 
continued  green  as  usual ;  thus  proving  that  the  scion 
had  the  power  of  attracting  a  sufficiency  of  sap  through 
the  deciduous  stock  at  an  unnatural  season. 

The  same  gentleman  exhibited  many  other  expe- 
riments before  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  New 
England  Cedar,  or  rather  Juniper,  grafted  on  the 
Virginian,  and  a  branch  left  several  inches  below  the 
grafting  continued  growing  as  well  as  the  upper  part 
above  the  grafting.  A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  also 
grafted  on  the  Larch,  and  continued  to  grow  and  retain 
its  leaves  all  the  winter,  equally  good  and  healthy, 
above  and  below  the  graft. 

Another  point  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Fairchild  was, 
that  the  scion  supported  the  stock,  the  branch  the  root, 
as  much  or  more  as  the  stock  the  scion,  or  the  root 
the  branch,  and  that,  in  a  word,  the  sap  flowed  in 
any  direction  where  it  was  needed. 

To  establish  this  fact  the  following  experiments  were 
made  just  150  years  ago,  in  March  1721-2  :— This 
experiment  was  on  a  Pear  tree,  which  he  inarched 
upon  two  Pear  stocks,  leaving  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  and  was  in  a  good  flourishing  state  with  a 
branch  in  blossom,  that  received  no  other  nourishment 
but  by  the  juices  that  returned  down  the  other  two 
branches,  which,  though  it  had  been  done  two  years,  yet 
it  continued  shooting  suckers  out  of  the  roots,  which  is 
esteemed  as  a  proof  that  the  branches  are  as  useful  to 
pport  the  roots  as  the  roots  the  branches  ;  and  hence 
e  infer  that  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  trees  mis- 
carry in  planting,  when  there  are  no  branches  left  to 
the  head  to  maintain  the  circulation  to  the  roots.  This 
sensible  inference  is  not  yet  universally  acted  upon,  and 
the  severe  cutting-in  of  newly  planted  trees  is  still 
a  fruitful  source  of  failure. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  who  differs  entirely  from  Mr. 
Fairchild  about  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  yet  accepts 
all  the  facts  about  the  gilding  of  the  inoculated  buds 
of  the  Passion-flower  and  the  Jasmine,  and  thus 
accounts  for  it  ;  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  some  of  the 
particles  of  the  gilded  bud  in  the  inoculated  Jasmine 
may  be  absorbed  by  it,  and  thereby  communicate 
their  gilding  miasma  (far  from  a  flattering  description 
of  our  variegation  mania)  to  the  sap  of  the  other 
branches,  especially  when,  some  months  after  the 
inoculation,  the  stock  of  the  inoculated  Jasmine  is  cut 
off' a  little  above  the  bud,  whereby  the  stock,  which 
was  the  counteracting  part  of  the  stem,  being  taken 
away,  the  stem  attracts  more  vigorously  from  the  bud. 
The  fact  of  the  grafts  infecting  the  stocks  of  fruit 
trees  with  canker  is  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
Lastly,  the  argument  is  very  cleverly  carried  against 
those  who  contend  for  a  compound  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  plants  analogous  to  that  found  in  animals 
by  the  pertinent  query  addressed  to  the  stock  of 
the  deciduous  Oak,  why  the  evergreen  scion  does 
not  enable  it  to  keep  green  also  throughout  the 
winter?     In  the  Gardeners'  Chroniele,   a  few  months 
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since,  there  was  an  inquiry  to  the  effect  whether 
the  Larch  might  not  be  considered,  a  kind  of  deci- 
duous Cedar.  It  might  be  worth  trying  to  graft  the 
Deodar  upon  it,  and  to  see  whether  by  such  means 
it  might  become  evergreen.  Several  of  these  old 
experiments  seem  worth  repeating  and  carrying  further. 
In  this  matter  we  are  hardly  wiser  than  our  fathers  ; 
doubtless  had  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  these  varie- 
gations been  seen  or  appreciated  150  years  ago,  instead 
of  being  stigmatised  as  gilded  mania,  we  should  have 
had  our  fine-foliage  era  a  century  earlier.  As  it  is, 
possibly  we  owe  some  of  our  best  so-called  sports  of 
lo-day  to  the  experimental  graftings,  buddings,  inocu- 
lations, and  mixing  of  sap  by  our  forefathers  150  or 
200  years  ago.  Antiqitator. 


FLAVOUR  IN  FRUIT. 

My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  at  p.  1040 
under  the  above  heading,  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, requires  a  little  explanation  from  me.  In  a 
short  review  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  your  paper,  on  my  third  edition  of 
*'The  New  Method  of  Gro\ying  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c.," 
you  doubted  whether  it  was  the  radiation  at  night 
which  enhanced  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  attributing  it 
rather  to  the  free  exposure  of  the  trees  to  the  night 
air ;  in  which  view  your  correspondent  in  the  above 
article  concurred.  I  am  glad  not  only  to  receive 
information,  but  correction  also,  at  the  hands  of  my 
brother  gardeners.  In  the  present  case  it  must,  I  think, 
be  from  not  having  expressed  my  views  clearly  that  a 
misunderstanding  of  them  has  arisen.  I  quite  agree 
with  yourselves  and  your  correspondent  that  it  is  the 
amount  of  cold  which  the  plant  attains  by  free  expos- 
ure to  tlie  night  air  which  causes  the  change  of  circu- 
lation (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  which  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  health  of  the  plant.  The  position 
I  wished  to  establish,  and  which  is  indeed  beyond 
controversy,  is,  that  no  amount 
of  ventilation  given  at  its  sides 
would  allow  the  plant  to  become 
so  cold  by  several  degrees,  as 
being  quite  clear  overhead,  and 
having  no  intervening  body  be- 
tween it  and  free  space  perpendi- 
cularly. In  short,  that  ventila- 
tion given  by  the  side  lights  of  a 
house,  beneficial  though  it  is  to 
the  plants  in  its  immediate  proxi- 
mity, will  not  produce  the  same 
result  as  free  exposure  to  the  night 
air  (as  you  rightly  add),  "judici- 
ously managed." 

The  old  and  well-known  theory 
of  M.  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Wells,  in  his  celebrated  treatise 
on -dew,  was  taken  by  me  to 
illustrate  the  position.  He  attri- 
butes this  extra  cold  to  a  latent 
power  in  the  plant  to  radiate  its 
heat  into  free  space  perpendicu- 
larly, but  not  laterally,  till  it  Fic. 
becomes  actually  colder  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  a  deposit 
of  dew  takes  place,  where  such  radiation  is  not  interfered 
with,  which  deposit  does  not  take  place  where  the  free 
air  is  only  admitted  at  the  sides.  It  is  to  this  extra 
amount  of  dew-producing  cold,  so  pernicious  in  the 
spring,  and  so  valuable  in  the  summer,  that  I  attribute 
the  excellence  of  the  flavour  of  fruit  submitted  with 
judgment  to  its  influence.  I  am  aware,  and  have  stated 
in  my  pamphlet,  that  different  views  are  taken  of  the 
cause  of  this  extra  cold,  but  I  purposely  avoided  enter- 
large  into  the  scientific  question,  the  result  being 
:  was  required  for  my  purpose.  Indeed,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  organisation  of  plants,  and 
the  different  influences  and  processes  which  produce 
their  growth,  ripening,  and  decay,  great  care  and 
circumspection  are  required  before  hazarding  an  opinion. 
The  results  we  may  give  fearlessly,  but  the  causes, 
whether  tested  by  induction,  or  even  chemical  analysis, 
are  so  delicately  strung  together  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  judgment  of  our  scientific  men.  John  Foiintaine, 
Sonthacre  Rectory^  Brandon. 


I  at  the  end  of  the  first  season.      It  v.'ould,  however,  be  a 
I  great  step  to  improvement  if  nurserymen  had  to  curtail 
their  number  of  varieties  to  70,  as  "  R.   F."  suggests. 
I  I  have  on  trial  this  year  above  100  sorts  of  the  flower- 
ing section  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  (that  is  to  say, 
not  including  Tricolors,  Bronzes,  or  variegated  sorts). 
I  have  54  varieties  of  these  in  separate  beds,  and  yet 
out  of  these  I  shall  only  discard  this  year  some  eight  or 
ten,    among    tnem    Cybister,  Glorious,     Roi    d'ltalie, 
Vesuvius,  Glow,  Masterpiece,  Kentish  Fire,  W.  Under- 
,..u„  .  -  ^,.,thness  :       Apples,     abundant  ;      Y^l  \  ™°d..  Duchess.     Some  of  these   as  Glorious  and  Roi 
fair  crop  ;  Plums,  fair  crop  ;  Strawberries,  abundant  ;  \  Hlf^'''   ^    ^''^^^'^   '>=^^^   discarded   before,    but   have 
Cherries,    fair   crop  ;    Raspberries,   Gooseberries,    and 


point  Comspnbente. 

Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops  in  Scotland.— In 
looking  over  your  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit  ' 
crops  in  Scotland  this  season,  I  find  no  returns  from 
Caithness-shire,  Sutherlandshire,  Ross-shire,  and  In- 
verness-shire, and,  as  I  have  travelled  through  these 
counties  lately,  and  been  in  almost  every  gentleman's 
place  of  note  in  them,     I    send    you    the    following  I 


Currants,  abundant.  Sutherland 
and  Pears,  average  ;  Plums,  poor  ;  small  fruits,  abun- 
dant ;  Cherries,  average.  Ross  :  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Apricots,  average;  Plums,  moderate;  Strawberries  most 
abundant,  and  other  small  fruits,  average.  Inverness: 
Apples,  half  a  crop ;  Apricots,  average  ;  Cherries, 
good  ;  Plums  average  ;  Strawberries,  average  ;  small 
fruits,  good.  John  Dowiiie,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  Flowering  in 
Autumn. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  among 
those  who  possess  a  little  greenhouse,  and  a  frame  or 
two  only,  that  these  pretty  things  may  be  had  in  flower 
by  them  through  August  and  September.  With 
only  ordinary  attention  given  to  them,  I  have  seen  fine 
plants — indeed,  I  have  some  now — that  have  been 
brought  on  by  no  other  means,  and  which  are  cleaner, 
more  healthy,  and  quite  as  full  of  flower  as  those  which 
are  found  in  hothouses.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
place  the  bulbs  into  well  drained  pots — size  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bulb — which  have  previously 
been  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  burned  earth,  wood-ashes,  and  good  loam — if 
the  last  is  not  available,  good  garden  soil.  In  covering 
allow  a  little  room  for  water,   but  do  not  water  them 


heard  them  so  highly  praised  by  others  that  I  have 
extended  their  trial,  thinking  their  merits  would 
eventually  be  brought  out.  Some  persons  will  be 
surprised  at  my  discarding  Vesuvius,  but  I  have 
two  others  much  better  of  the  same  shade  of 
colour,  and  the  flower  trusses  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  make  it  attractive.  One  of  the  great  faults  of 
the  system  of  bedding-out,  is  that  too  many  go  in  for 
mere  masses  of  colour,  and  do  not  make  their  gardens 
interesting  by  having  suSicient  variety.  If,  for  instance, 
a  long  border  is  divided  out  into  panels,  and  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  panels  are  mere  repetitions  one  of 
another — as  soon  as  you  have  seen  one  part  you  have 
seen  the  whole  ;  you  may  admire  the  general  effect, 
but  the  details  will  be  uninteresting.  If,  however,  no 
two  beds  of  Pelargoniums  are  alike,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  much  softened,  and  the  interest  increased  by 
comparing  one  sort  with  another.  The  best  beds  I 
have  this  year  are  Violet  Hill,  Grand  Duke,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Bayard,  Vesta,  Waltham  Seedling,  Maid 
of  Kent,  Lady  Kirkland.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is, 
as  your  correspondent  observes,  in  some  respects  better 
than  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  again.  Lady  Kirkland  is 
better  than  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  but  they  all  three 
have  faults.  Dr.  Lindley  has  long  ago  been  discarded 
by  me ;  both  Lord  Derby,  Clipper,  and  Rival  are 
better  ; 
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''ANGLO-AMERICAN"  LA  WN  MOWER. 
A  NUMKER  of  lawn-mawers  of  different  sizes  of  this 
pattern  were  exliibited  at  Chlswick  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  gained  the  approbation  of  the  several  committees 
and  of  the  exhibitors  there  present.  The  revolving 
cutter  consists  of  six  knives,  placed  diagonally,  as 
usual.  Tlicre  are  two  driving  wheels,  and  a  collecting 
box  in  front  of  the  knives,  which  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure,  in  which  case  tlie  grass  is  scattered.  Behind 
the  knives  is  a  small  wooden  roller.  The  handle  is  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  axles  of  the  driving-wheels,  a 
circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  easy  working 
of  the  machine  ;  which,  from  what  we  saw  of  it  in 
operation,  we  are  disposed  to  think  very  highly  of. 
The  sketch  we  give  with  this  (fig.  254)  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  machine  better  than  words  could  describe 
it.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  much  superior 
to  the  J^rchimedean,  but  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  merits  on  slopes  or  on  uneven 
ground. 


immediately,  say  not  for  a  week,   if  the 


damp,  and  even  after  that,  very  sparingly  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  the  bulbs 
will  in  all  probability  rot.  Calculate  to  have  a  hotbed 
made  a  fortnight  previous,  in  which  Cucumbers  may 
be  sown  ;  place  the  pots  into  this  frame,  they  will 
there  soon  push  on  :  care  must  be  taken  against  too 
much  moisture.  A  little  air  given  at  the  back  every 
night,  just  sufficient  to  let  the  steam  escape,  is  neces- 
sary. Before  the  Cucumbers  over-run  them,  place  the 
pots  into  another  warm  frame — one  prepared,  it  may  be, 
for  Melons  ;  before  they  get  in  the  way  there  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  go  on  and 
flower,  and  well  repay  the  trouble  taken.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bulbs  are  well  dried  off  in  the 
autumn.  Afterwards  put  each  sort  into  a  little  bag, 
with  its  name  if  desired,  and  place  them  into  a  warm 
cupboard,  where  they  can  remain  quite  dry  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  //".  M. 


Marie  Sisley.     But  a  new  oneof  Peara 

Corsair,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  of 
all  this  type.  Violet  Hill  is  my 
model  of  what  a  bedding  Pelar- 
gonium ought '°  be— free  bloom- 
ing, short  jointed,  short  stiff 
flower-stalk,  large  truss,  dwarf 
habit  ;  but  it  requires  high  culti- 
vation, and  the  beds  may  be 
manured  thoroughly,  as  it  never 
grows  coarse.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that  there  is  a 
duplicate  Violet  Hill  in  the  trade, 
a  very  inferior  flower  with  a 
straggling  habit.  I  have  seen  it 
in  two  nurserymen's  collections, 
and  sent  to  them  as  the  tme  sort. 
The  reason  why  Violet  Hill  is 
not  more  known  and  grown  is, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stock  of 
it,  and  nurserymen  do  not  like  it 
~_.  on  that  account.     I   have  never 

thrown  a  plant  away,  and  give 
away  all  I  can  spare.  Some  of 
the  plants  I  am  now  bedding  for 
the  fourth  season  are  sliil  not 
more  than  6  inches  high,  and 
it  will  never  do  any  good  with 
all    those   who   starve   and    maltreat   their   plants   during 


LAWN-MOWER 


Varieties  of  Pelargoniums. — In  answer  to  your 
correspondent  "  R.  F.,"  it  would  not  do  for  nursery- 
men to  erase  too  hastily  old  favourites  among  bedding 
Pelargoniums.  There  are  no  doubt  in  many  lists  far 
too  many  sorts,  but  the  chief  fault  lies  in  recommend- 
ing new  sorts  as  superior  to  the  old  ones  without 
sufficient  trial.  Some  raisers  of  Pelargoniums  think 
their  own  seedlings  superior  to  those  of  others,  and  they 
send  out  a  new  batch  every  year,  both  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  and  to  keep  their  names  before  the  public,  inde- 
pendently of  their  merits.  There  are  others,  again, 
who  devote  great  care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  never  send  a  seedling  out  till  they  have  fully 
proved  it,  and  are  convinced  of  its  superior  merit. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  nurserymen  who 
are  not  raisers,  but  who  merely  propagate  those  sent 
out  by  others  ;  they  are  obliged  to  take  these  seedlings 
on  the  credit  of  the  raiser's  reputation,  or  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  those  who  have  seen  them  flowering.     It  ^  .         „ 

takes,  however,  at  least  three  seasons  to  fully  try  the  ,  pleasure  that  I  leam  from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
merits  of  new  Pelargoniums,  although  where  there  are  ,  Melroplitan  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Florists' 
already  so  many  good  ones  it  is  easy  to  discard  some    Flowers,  that  at  their  next  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 


C.  P.  Peach. 

Orchid  Cultivation.— After  a  long  silence,  your 
conespondent,  "  G.  H.,"  again  comes  forward  in 
defence  of  his  favourite  theory,  and,  as  usual,  supports 
his  views  by  extracts  from  a  work  upon  tropical 
climates.  Now,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
"  G.  H."  has  brought  forward  no  examples  of  his  own 
cultivation  since  January  (see  p.  76)  ;  and  further,  that 
the  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  then  exhibited 
is  the  only  specimen  of  the  cool  Orchids  that  he  has 
brought  forward  at  any  time  this  year.  Now,  when 
we  consider  the  very  prominent  position  occupied  by 
"G.  H."  in  this  discussion,  it  does  appear  somewhat 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  such  an  utter  absence  of 
home-grown  examples,  your  correspondent  appearing 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  Travellers'  Library. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  source,  but  I  may  say  that  if 
"G.  H."  wishes  to  convince  the  Orchid-growers  of  lire 
present  day  that  cool  treatment  is  a  mistake,  he  must 
bring  forward  home-grown  examples  of  his  own  system 
— or,  as  he  puts  it,  arguments  require  examples  to  the 
point  to  convince.  Many  examples  of  cool  treatment 
have  been  given  in  these  pages  at  different  times  by 
various  writers,  thus  confirming  their  theory  by  their 
practice,  and  "G.  H."  will  do  well  to  follow  their 
example.  We  can  appreciate  good  plants,  and  honour 
the  man  that  will  show  us  how  to  grow  them  better 
than  we  do  at  present,  but  we  do  not  appreciate  all 
book  and  no  plants.  Ex-Cantab. 


Table  Decorations  at  Flower  Shows.  —  Few 
can  have  failed  to  observe  how  deficient  in  taste  and 
judgment  have  been  many  of  the  displays  of  dinner- 
table  decorations  lately  seen  at  the  London  flower 
shows.  Much  of  this  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  attri- 
butable to  a  want  of  understanding  between  the  exhi- 
and  the  prize  givers.    It  is,  the 
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Crystal  Palace  on  the  30th  inst. ,  the  competitors  will 
be  given  to  understand  that  no  decorations  will  be 
allowed  round  the  margin  of  the  tables  for  a  distance  of 
1 5  inches  from  the  edge,  and  that  the  tables  will  all  be 
of  one  size,  S  feet  by  4  feet.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  tending  to  put  all  exhibitors  to  a  great 
extent  upon  an  equality.  We  shall  now  see  what  are 
the  views  of  the  various  decorators,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  upon  the  quantity  and  variety  which  looks 
best  upon  a  table  of  a  definite  size.    IV.  T. 

At  p.  1042  your  correspondent 

rily  the  professional  class,  and  complains  that  there 
was  not  room  left  upon  the  tables  for  glasses,  plates, 
&c.,  the  tables  being  crowded  to  groaning.  Had  he 
read  the  schedule,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  The  Talace  Company,  in  their  schedule,  wisely 
invited  tables  of  9  feet,  to  be  furnished  florally  only. 
From  this  arrangement  designs  were  expected  which, 
collectively,  would  be  suitable  for  a  very  large  party  and 
which  would  also  be  available  for  a  very  small  one. 
From  the  design  to  which  the  first  prize  in  the  profes- 
sional class  was  awarded,  a  table  was  shown  florally 
decorated  for  a  company  of  at  least  100  persons,  and 
which  could  be  so  reduced  as  to  accommodate  com- 
panies down  to  a  couple  of  persons.  Again,  he  alludes 
to  wet  sand  ;  but  here  he  errs,  as  no  sand  was  used 
in  the  decorations  which,  professionally,  were  placed 
first.  Now  your  correspondent  should  be  more  scru- 
pulous how  he  reports  upon  matters  which  require  a 
carefiil  and  refined  taste.  There  were,  upon  this 
occasion,  the  bulk  of  the  old  exhibitors  contesting, 
including  the  names  of  Buster,  Chard,  &.z. — exhibitors 
whose  taste  has  been  extolled  from  time  to 
time  in  your  pages,  besides  very  many  others  who, 
exhibition  after  exhibition,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  and,  altogether,  there  never  was  before 
such  a  display  as  was  rendered  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Standish,  likewise,  has  gone  far  beyond 
reasonable  bounds,  when  replying  to  the  invitation  of 
"D.,  Deal."  There  is  nothing  new— indeed,  much 
very  old— in  the  idea  of  decorations  upon  the  cloth  ; 
and  I  can  fairly  and  practically  negative  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Standish  that  this  fashion  has  been  predominant 
this  season.  I  can  affirm  that  very  few  of  the  rank  and 
feshion  of  Belgravia  will  allow  upon  their  tables  any- 
thing so  devoid  of  grace  and  beauty  as  the  arrangement 
propounded  by  him.  What  we  should  all  aim  at  is  to 
inform,  not  mislead,  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
these  great  trials  of  skill  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  and 
I  will  leave  the  readers  of  these  pages  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Standish  are 
likely  to  bring  about  less  absurd  arrangements  than 
were  to  be  seen  in  any  design  to  which  he  refers. 
Ranshy  Tanloii,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Niirsiries,  Epsom. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  bend  low  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Fenn,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  for  a  gold 
medal  in  bas-relief,  emblazoned  with  his  best  "taters," 
to  be  presented  by  the  marshalled  hosts  of  Potato  eaters 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  andtobewornbyhimas  a 
badge  of  honour  for  evermore.  No  man  is  more  worthy 
of  such  honour.  He  speaks  and  writes  with  an  autho- 
rity on  these  matters  that  other  scribes  cannot  pretend 
to.  Still,  somehow,  as  I  read  his  last  letter,  I  had  the 
impression  tliat  he  was  taking  us  in  and  doing  for  us, 
and  enjoying  the  fun  of  our  discomfiture.  He  fills  our 
eyes  with  the  dust  of  zoospores,  takes  our  breath  away 
with  showers  of  white  rain,  hurries  us  with  his 
Potatos  on  to  high  and  dry  ridges  ;  and  then,  when 
Nature  is  nervous,  overdone,  severely  put  to  it, 
finishes  readers  and  **taters"  off  together,  by  making 
both  the  special  victims  of  a  series  of  shat- 
tering shocks  from  fully-charged  electric  batteries, 
that  take  one  and  leave  another  in  the  most  inscrutable 
manner :  all  of  which  probably  is  meant  to  teach  us 
that  the  Potato  disease  is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  caused  by  electricity.  But  Mr.  Fenn, 
as  is  his  wont,  gives  us  practical  lore  with  these  trans- 
cendental theories.  He  tells  us  how  to  scotch  this 
terrible  snake,  the  Potato  disease,  by  growing  the 
Potatos  on  ridges,  high  and  dry,  with  plenty  of  space 
between.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  only  it  will  not  cure 
the  rot.  Some  years  ago  1  had  the  same  recipe  from 
Belvoir.  I  brought  it,  and  the  very  sorts,  specially 
Paterson's  Victoria,  which  had  proved  disease-proof 
there,  home  with  me  to  Hardwicke.     The  ridgi 


varieties  so  grown  altogether.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fenn 
about  the  time  that  the  disease  attacks  the  Potato.  There 
is  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  a  certain  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  Potato,  which  may  be  truly  defined  as 
the  time  of  disease.  But  why  skin-setting  time  ?  Mr. 
Fenn  answers,  "  because  then  Nature  is  most  put  to  it." 
And  he  proceeds  to  compare  this  skin-setting  to  the 
full  swelling  time  of  vegetables,  and  the  stoning  time 
of  fruits.  I  fail  to  discover  any  analogy  between  the 
processes.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin  may  be  held  to 
set  because  growth  has  ceased,  while  the  stoning  of 
fruit  makes  large  demands  on  the  vital  energies  of 
plants,  and  is  followed  by  a  second  and  rapid  enlarge- 
ment. I  cannot  see  how,  upon  any  comprehensible 
theory  of  over-exhaustion,  the  Potato  should  become  a 
special  victim  of  disease  at  that  particular  period  of  growth . 
Finally,  I  conclude  that  the  electrical  hypothesis  is  a 
guess  at  truth,  and  nothing  more.  Does  not,  indeed, 
the  immunity  of  Mr.  Fenn's  seedlings  under  glass  dis- 
prove the  agency  of  electricity  ;  or  is  it  seriously  con- 


tended that  the  passage  of  electric  currents  through 
glass  would  rob  them  of  their  disease-originating  force  ? 
Or,  is  the  electricity  powerless  unless  associated  with 
the  white  rain,  which  forms  the  tail  of  effete  thunder 
and  lightnmg,  whatever  the  latter  may  be  ?  Perhaps 
those  seedlings,  yet  so  green  and  promising,  have 
not  yet  reached  the  skin-setting,  that  is  the  disease- 
hitting,  stage.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Fenn's 
intensely  practical  devotion  to  his  favourite  tuber, 
will  begrudge  him  this  outing  on  the  high  bracing 
Alps  of  speculation.  When  he  returns  to  the  sound 
level  of  his  most  successful  practice,  I  woulc 
respectfully  call  his  attention  to  the  views  pro 
pounded  in  your  leader  of  last  week.  As  the  raiser  of 
many  new  and  good  Potatos,  I  know  no  one  so  fit 
work  out  the  great  problem  of  providing  us  with  stra 
that  will  ripen  so  early  and  keep  so  late  that  they  may 
be  safely  harvested  before  the  disease  comes.  It  seems 
as  if  this  were  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  the 
noble  tuber  from  plague  and  pestilence  and  sudden 
death — that  is,  the  disease.  Mr.  Fenn  will,  I  am  sure, 
forgive  the  freedom  of  these  criticisms.  I  challenge 
him  to  pay  them  back  with  interest,  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over,  and  I  thank  him  by 
anticipation  for  his  hearty  response.  I  took  his  advice, 
and  sharpened — no,  my  pen  is  always  sharp — and  put 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  this  is  what  has  come  of 
it.  And  as  to  science,  it  has  done  nothing  for  us  yet, 
in  the  way  of  cure,  in  this  matter  of  the  Potato 
disease — I  wish  it  had  ;  but  I  have  more  faith  in  Mr. 
Fenn  to  help  us  out  of  this  utter  Slough  of  Despond 
than  all  the  philosophers,  and  I  trust  he  will  inform 
us  what  he  thinks  of  the  early  harvesting  and  late 
keeping  remedy  in  your  next.  D.  T.  Fish,  F.K.H.S. 

Scale  on  Vines  and  Lemon  Trees. — Will  some 
of  your  correspondents  say  what  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  getting  rid  of  scale  on  Vines  and  Lemon  trees  ? 
I  have  had  every  leaf  of  my  Lemon  tree  washed  above 
and  underneath  with  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, cazelin  oil,  and  carbolic  acid,  and  powdered 
with  sulphur ;  yet  the  leaves  are  covered  again  with 
scale  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  above  liquids  were  left 
on  the  leaves.  The  carbolic  acid  destroyed  the  scale 
and  leaf  too.   R.  £. 

The  Effects  of  Frost  on  Vegetation.— The 
hypothesis  of  Messrs.  Prillieux  and  Mer,  as  set  forth 
rather  prominently  in  your  article  (p.  1064),  may  pos- 
sibly be  true  ;  but  it  makes  too  great  a  demand  upon 
our  faith,  until  the  reasons  are  given  for  assuming  that 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  plants  are  killed  by  undue 
exposure  to  cold  is  "their  loss  of  water,  and  the  conse- 
quent drying  of  their  tissues."  [Rather  the  passage  of 
the  water  out  of  the  cells  into  the  spaces  between  the 
cells,  the  latter  becoming  desiccated.]  So  far  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  article  referred  to,  this  idea  of 
the  desiccation  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  hypothesis.  But  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  a  tender  plant  exposed  to  extreme 
cold,  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture, 
will  be  desiccated,  or  that  it  will  not  be  killed? 
We  are  also  told  that,  in  May,  1869,  after  a  hot  day, 
certain  trees  were  injured  by  frost  in  the  night,  but 
that  in  certain  other  trees  on  the  same  occasion  "  the 
water  which  had  been  squeezed  out  by  the  cold  was 
afterwards  re-absorbed,  and  no  injury  took  place." 
What  proof  is  there  that  water  was  '*  squeezed  out  "  or 
"re-absorbed,"  or  that  the  water  was  not  a  mere 
deposit  of  dew,  which  disappeared  before  the  rays  of 
he  sun?  If  the  blood  of  an  animal  were  once 
*  squeezed  out "  by  cold,  it  would  be  a  hardy  assertion 
0  say  that  it  could  ever  be  re-absorbed,  and  restored  to 
circulation ;  and  I  see  no  more  reason  to  believe  that 
the  extravasated  sap,  or  blood  of  plants,  could  ever  be 
absorbed,  and  restored  to  its  proper  and  innumerable 
cells.  The  action  of  cold  upon  life  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  obscure  subject,  but  there  seems  little  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  mechanical 
essure.  It  may  be  true  that  the  "  so-called  laws  of 
;at  have  only  a  limited  application  to  the  facts  of 
getable  life,"  but  they  afford  a  very  complete  and 
reliable  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  in  which  heat 
cold  is  concerned.  A  Meteorologist. 

Melons.— Is  it  the  fact  that  to  grow  Vegetable  Mar- 

ws  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Melon  bed  is  destructive  to  the 
quality  of  the  latter  fruit,  through  the  agency  of  the 
bees  conveying  the  pollen  of  one  to  the  other,  or  any 
other  cause?  For  two  seasons  together  my  Melons 
have  had  little  better  flavour  than  Turnips,  or  at  best 
Marrows,  and,  as  my  gardener  selected  the  seed  from 
first-rate  sorts  and  different  places,  I  can  only  account 
for  the  failure  in  the  way  above  suggested.  Am  I 
right  ?  and,  if  so,  how  is  the  matter  to  be  remedied  in 
future  ?  At  what  distance  can  it  be  safe  to  grow  both 
Melons   and   Marrows?    5.   P.      [We   should   hardly 

pect  foreign  pollen  to  alter  the  character  of  the  fruit. 

It    rather  that  c'    ' 
been   stated   that 
aflected.  Eds.] 

Gladioli. — It  is  gratifying  that  your  correspondent 
Glaieul,"  in  your  issue  of  August  12,  endorsed  much 
that  I  said  relative  to  the  Gladiolus,  but  as  he  has 
made  a  remark  of  an  unfair  character  relative  to  the 
Messrs.  Kelway,  and  has  also  said  something  not  very 
complunentary  about  M.  Souchet,  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few   lines  by  way  of  rejoinder. 


"  Glaieul's"  opinions  are  not  supported  by  facts  when 
he  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Messrs.  Kelwa/s  seed- 
lings, and,  in  common  fairness  to  these  eminent 
growers,  the  following  statement  should  be  published : — 
Refering  to  the  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  (the  highest  recognised 
autliority)  of  August,  1868,  I  find  that  three  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Kelway  for 
seedling  Gladioli,  one  of  which  was  considered  so 
superior  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Floral  Magazine"  that 
he  figured  the  flower  in  the  number  for  October,  1868, 
and  thus  describes  it:  "Julia,  the  flower  figured  in 
our  plate,  is  a  large,  well-shaped  flower,  very  much  in 
the  style  of  that  fine  flower  of  M.  Souchet's,  Madame 
Furtado,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Kelway  is  not  only  a 
successful  grower,  but  that  he  has  obtained  a  good 
strain  of  seedlings."  At  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  August,  1869,  the  same  English  raisers 
were  awarded  two  First-class  Certificates  for  seedhngs, 
"One  of  which,"  says  the  Gardeners^  Chroniele  **  is 
the  boldest  and  finest  shaped  flower  of  its  race." 
During  the  present  month  the  Messrs.  Kelway  have 
received  no  less  than  eight  First-class  Certificates  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  and  the  general 
impression  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society  was, 
that  the  other  seedlings  were  not  of  an  ordinary 
character,  and  that  they  would  certainly  compare 
favourably  with  the  Continental  varieties.  Any  one 
knowing  the  character  of  our  English  growers,  is  aware 
of  the  scrupulous  care  they  e.xercise  before  pronouncing 
a  seedling  worthy  to  be  placed  in  their  list.  The  fine 
names  and  alluring  descriptions  of  new  sorts,  as  put 
forth  in  some  of  the  Continental  catalogues,  have  led  to 
much  disappointment  in  the  growing  of  such  sorts,  and 
I  need  only  appeal  to  both  amateur  and  professional 
growers  to  receive  confirmation  of  the  statement.  I 
observed  that  of  the  33  varieties  issued  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  1S69,  not  more  than  six  were  exhibited  at  the 
Kensington  show  of  August  16.  With  regard  to 
' '  Glaieul's  "  remark  that  M.  Souchet  could  not  com- 
pete  last  year  at  Kensington  because  he  was  in  too 
weak  a  state  of  health,  I  can  hardly  understand  its 
meaning,  except  as  being  of  an  uncomplimentary 
character.  That  M,  Souchet's  cultivation  went  on 
pretty  much  as  usual  I  have  proof  in  the  fact  that  the 
catalogues  are  made  up  with  his  seedlings  much  as 
usual  ;  and  surely  his  establishment  is  not  so  inefficient 
but  that  some  one  could  be  found  to  whom  to  entrust 
a  few  specimens  to  England.  F.   IV.,  Croydon. 

Your    correspondent's     remarks    on    Gladioli 

(p.  1041)  tend  to  convey  the  impression  that  no  good 
seedlings  have  issued  from  our  establishment.  If  he 
will  refer  to  the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  re- 
ported in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  he  will  find  that  14 
First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates,  viz.,  August  18,  1868;  August  17,  1869; 
August  2  and  16,  1 87 1  ;  and  in  addition  upwards  of  30 
more  at  other  exhibitions,  including  four  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.    James    Kelway,    The   Nurseries,     Langport, 


A  Fruitful  Cool  Peach-house.— yi;>/-(7/oj  of  the 
scanty  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out-of-doors  this 
may  1     ' 


or  covered  with  stunted  fruit — the  deep  scars  left  by  one 
of  the  most  inclement  seasons  ever  known  ;  inside,  in 
many  cases,  one  of  the  richest  harvests  of  choice  fruits 
that  has  been  garnered  for  years.  One  such  has 
recently  been  adverted  to  in  your  columns,  as  seen  at 
Kingston  Hall.  I  saw  another  and  a  fuller  one  to-day 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  garden  of  Chas.  Beard, 
Esq.  To  this  gentleman's  love  of  horticulture  we  are 
indebted  for  his  patent  mode  of  glazing,  and  his 
glass  walls.  Like  all  true  philosophers,  he  was 
anxious  to  test  his  theories  by  the  touchstone  of  expe- 
rience before  offering  them  to  the  public.  With  this 
object  he  erected  several  houses,  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  for  different  purposes  in  his  o^vn  garden.  Some 
were  devoted  to  fruit,  others  to  plant-growing.  All  these 
early  houses  were,  I  believe,  made  of  galvanised  iron. 
In  one  of  these  original  structures,  erected  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  has  not  cost  a  crown  for  repairs 
or  paint  since,  is  now  to  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  crops 
of  stone  fruit  that  it  is  possible  to  find  anywhere.  The 
house  is  a  lean-to,  placed  against  a  wall  10  feet  high  at 
back,  and  has  a  front  elevation  of  2  feet,  wholly  of 
glass.  It  is  12  feet  wide,  and  40  long.  Trees  are 
trained  on  a  portion  of  the  back  wall,  for  several  of 
them  have  not  reached  the  top,  and  on  a  trellis 
within  15  or  1 8  inches  of  the  glass  roof.  Some 
of  these  roof-trees  are  likewise  small,  so  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis  is  not  clothed  at 
all.  Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  roof  and  wall  are 
uncovered.  Notwithstanding  this  curtailment  of  fruit- 
bearing  space,  the  quantity  of  fruit  now  ripening  in 
this  modest-looking  house,  which  could  be  erected  of 
virtually  indestructible  materials  for  something  like 
£(x>,  is  astounding.  On  the  roof  trellises  38^  dozen 
Peaches,  274  dozen  Nectarines,  and  on  one  Hamburgh 
Vine  90  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  on  the  back  wall,  &c. , 
45  dozen  Apricots,  Plums,  &c.,  several  of  which 
have  been  gathered.  Independent  of  the  Grapes, 
over  100  dozen  of  stone  fruit  from  a  cool  Peach- 
house,  that  is  secured  from  all  the  ills  of  such  a 
wmter      and     spring     as    the     past    by    the    aid 
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of  these  roofs  alone,  speaks  volumes  for  their 
efficiency.  Neitlier  are  these  small  or  indifferent 
fruits ;  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  are  of  fair  size 
and  marvellously  rich  in  colourmg.  Nectarines  '  are 
glowing  with  scarlet,  almost  all  round  alike,  and  the 
Peaches  are  painted  with  the  most  exquisite  tints. 
[We  can  confirm  this.  Eds.]  Even  Galande  and 
Noblesse  Peaches  are  suffused  with  softest  pinky 
feathering,  on  a  rich  creamy  ground,  which  evidences 
to  the  very  highest  lusciousness  of  flavour.  The 
entire  house  and  .the  trees  are  flooded  with  light, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  unusual  vividness  o' 
colouring,  and  tasted  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
What  surprised  me  most,  however,  was  to  learn  that 
this  house  had  had  no  heat,  none  whatever  during 
the  late  most  severe  winter  and  trying  spring, 
and  yet  how  often  we  hear  that  these  metallic 
houses  are  colder  than  others.  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  your  columns,  that  Beard's  patent  rafter  is 
probably  as  warm,  or  warmer,  than  a  wooden  one  of 
equal,  or  stronger  scantling.  The  conductive  power 
of  the  metal  is  cut  short  in  the  middle,  or  rather  close 
to  the  outside,  by  the  intervention  of  one  thickness  of 
glass  and  two  of  stout  felt  between  the  f  rafter  and 
the  upper  covering  bar ;  this  arrests  conduction,  and 
effectually  baulks  the  egress  o(  heat  from,  or  the  ingress 
of  cold  to  the  house.  It  is  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
the  metallic  rafter  can  facilitate  the  loss  of  heat ;  and  as 
the  glass  used  is  stout,  26  oz.  to  the  foot,  these  houses 
are  warm  as  the  majority  of  wooden  ones.  Such  was  my 
opinion  from  the  beginning,  and  certainly  a  fruit  crop 
such  as  now  fills  this  house,  grown  without  aid  from  arti- 
ficial warmth  in  such  a  winter  and  spring  as  the  past, 
completely  confirms  it.  These  metallic  houses  are 
not  exceptionally  cold ;  the  glass  is  warm  as  any 
other  glass  of  equal  thickness,  and  neither  heat  nor 
cold  can  pass  directly  through  the  metallic  rafters  by 
conduction.  Certainly  it  is  most  satisfactoiy  to  find 
that  this  splendid  crop  was  produced  without  any 
artificial  heat.  I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Beard,  who  is 
a  keen  gardener  as  well  as  a  skilful  mechanician,  and 
an  ardent  experimental  philosopher,  has  a  tlieory  about 
his  success.  He  is  a  great  advocate  for  skilful  venti- 
lation ;  and  because  it  ought  to  be  skilful  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  mechanical  contrivances  for  placing  it 
under  immediate  and  facile  control.  His  principle  is 
to  ventilate  at  the  lowest  and  the  highest  points — 
the  ground  line  and  the  .ipex — but  never,  unless 
during  fine  genial  summer  weather,  to  open  the  two 
sets  of  ventilators  together.  It  matters  less,  he  thinks, 
than  is  generally  supposed  which  ventilator  is  opened  ; 
but  till  the  end  of  May  in  cool  fruit-houses,  never  open 
both  at  the  same  time.  Draughts  are  ruin  to  fruit 
trees  in  bloom,  or  the  tender  leaves  of  stone  fruits  in 
the  early  spring.  During  ungenial  spring  weather  don't 
trouble  much  about  air  at  all.  Should  the  sun  run  up 
the  temperature  a  good  many  degrees  it  matters  little. 
If  forced  by  bright  weather  to  admit  air,  give  but  little, 
and  beware  of  the  wind  rushing  in  or  down  upon  your 
trees.  There  is  probably  a  good  deal  more  in  this  than 
might  appear  at  first  sight.  This  much  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, Mr.  Beard  has  achieved  a  great  success,  and  as 
a  faithful  chronicler  I  could  hardly  do  less  than  reveal, 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  your  readers,  the 
chief  causes  of  that  success,  as  they  appear  to  him.  I 
am  authorised  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  house  may 
be  seen  by  any  respectable  persons  interested  in  horti- 
culture. But  those  who  intend  to  visit  this  rich  little 
shrine  of  Pomona  must  do  it  quickly,  as  the  fruit  is 
ripening  fast,  and  the  altar  will  speedily  be  stripped  of 
its  richest  offerings.    D.  T.  Fish, 


Respectmg  the  trial  being  carried  out  with  the  present 
piping  m  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  we  see  several  objections  to  this,  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  enter  into  that  matter  when  the 
subject  IS  fairly  set  on  foot  by  the  properly  constituted 
authorities.  Finally,  we  observe  that  if  ever  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  surely  this  is 
one  of  those  subjects  to  which  the  adage  applies. 
In  order  to  frame  a  more  comprehensive  set  of  laws 
than  those  published  for  the  proposed  Paris  trial  of 
1869-70,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after  a  general  committee  is 
properly  constituted,  and  a  finance  committee  and  a  com 
mittee  of  organisation  elected,  one  of  their  first  acts  wil 
be  to  receive  evidence  and  suggestions  from  such 
practical  manufacturers  as  are  willing  to  compete,  and 
so  collect  the  best  materials  wherewith  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  rules  by  which  the  trial  is  to  be  governed, 
7.   Weeks  &-  Co.,  King's  Soa J,  Chelsea. 


Fertilisation  of  Lesche 
■as  Darwin  who  first  pointed  t 
■as  injurious  in   the  long  run 

ot  in  the  vegetable  kingdon 


laultia    formosa 
ut  that  self-fertilis; 
and  this  important  fact 
by   weighty    evidi 
alone,  but  also  ii 


ppened  the  other  day  to  exam 
ain  flowers  of  that  somewhat 
ise  plant,  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  furnished  with 
everything  needed  in  order  to  insure  the  most  perfect 
fertilisation  of  the  stigma  by  pollen  from  its  own  flower, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  provision  is  made 
for  the  pollen  to  become  located  in  the  stigmatic  cavity 
of  the  style,  although  the  production  of  perfect  seed  is 
not  at  all  common  by  this  plant, — a  fact  rather  surprising 
to  a  superficial  observer,  since  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  pollen  to  become  not 
only  deposited,  as  I  said  before,  but  retained  there 
very  effectually  by  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  stigma  itself.  In  order  to  make  myself  fully 
understood  a  few  figures  will  be  necessaiy,  and  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state  at  the  commencement  of  my  descrip- 
tion that  the  pollen  is  shed  by  the  anthers  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  many  plants, 
those  belonging  to  the  Leguminosa;  more  especially. 
When  young,  or  in  the  unexpanded  bud,  the  style  is 


Trial  of  Hot-water  Boilers.— While  thanking  you 
for  kindly  inserting  our  letter,  and  apologising  for 
troubling  you  again  so  soon,  we  ve 
hope  that  cause  will  not  be  given  us  to  say  more  upon 
this  subject,  at  least  until  the  proposed  trial  has  been 
put  into  some  definite  form.  We  do  not  fail  fully  to 
appreciate  the  complimentary  observat'  '  " 
D.  T.  Fish  upon  our  former  suggestions,  and  duly 
reciprocate  his  sentiinents,  that  "  the  established 
boiler  makers  have  had  but  scant  justice  in  recent 
controversies."  However,  we  have  now  hope  for  better 
things.  With  respect  to  his  proposal  that  the  period  of 
trial  named  by  us  should  be  curtailed,  we  would 
respectfully  remark,  that  in  matters  purely  floricultural 
we  should  hesitate  before  differing  from  him,  but 
on  the  subject  of  heating  by  hot  water,  our  friend 
must  generously  excuse  us  if  we  speak  with  less  reserve. 
Now,  without  entering  upon  a  host  of  explanations, 
which  would  look  like  lecturing  others,  we  simply 
assert,  and  are  prepared  to  show,  that  a  boiler  (especially 
those  of  the  horizontal  form)  rarely  exhibits  its 
real  capabilities  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  its 
operations,  hence  the  period  named  by  us  should  at 
any  rate  form  the  minimum  ;  and  if  any  alteration 
be  made,  it  would  be  better  to  prolong  rather  than 
shorten  the  time.  Again,  Mr.  Fish  repudiates  the 
extension  of  trial  to  system  E  upon  the  ground  that 
the  whole  of  the  water  is  driven  '*  by  caloric  alone," 
and  that  we  "thus  dispense  with  the  aid  of  gravity." 
This  one  sentence  clearly  indicates  how  little  our 
theorists  understand  the  matter,  because  practically 
the  "aid  of  gravity"  is  much  more  depended  upon  in 
system  u  than  in  A,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  trial  to  ascertain,  as  upon  this  point 
hmges  to  a  great  degree  the  vital  question  of  a  deep, 
a    shallow    stokehole,  '   '  


of  this  invariable  self-fertilisation?  If  so,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  Leguminosa;,  most  of  which  are 
naturally  fertilised  by  pollen  from  tlieir  o%vn  flowers, 
for  they— like  the  plant  at  present  under  consideration 
—in  many  cases  shed  their  pollen  before  the  coroUa 
expands  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  and  intelli- 
gent readers  can  inform  us  if  they  have  ever  gathered 
perfect  seed  from  Leschenaultia  formosa.  F.  ■  W.  B. 
[A  very  interesting  case.   Eds.] 

Standards,  Pyramids,  and  Bushes,  for  Orchard- 
house  Culture.— It  is  now  some  12  or  15  years  smce 
I  commenced  growing  fruit  trees  as  standards  and 
half-standards  in  my  orchard-houses ;  their  head, 
formed  on  the  tabular  system,  is  described  m  the 
"  Orchard  House,"  p.  87.  For  some  five  or  six  years 
I  was  much  charmed  with  this  mode,  but  I  now  find 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  these  tabular  trees,  some 
of  them  15  yeai-s  old,  in  a  proper  state,  even  with  the 
most  severe  pruning,  for  their  heads  become  too  thick, 
so  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  hidden  by  the  foliage  from 
the  sun,  and  is  colourless.  After  all,  for  large  trees 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  pyramid.  Many 
of  my  trees  are  now  9  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  the  fruit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trees,  resting  on  the  pots,  is  as 
large  as  that  S  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  what  is 
valuable,  it  is  eight  or  ten  days  later.  Pyramids  require 
skilful  culture,  but  when  well  done,  they  are  unrivalle'd. 
For  forcing,  bushes  are  to  be  recommended,  and  even 
for  orchard-house  culture  they  do  well.  My  bush  trees 
twenty  years  old  are  marvels  of  health  and  fertility. 
T.  R.,  Sauibriage-iiiorth. 


im  a  very  poor  phys'ologist,  but 
things."  I  suffer  bat  little  here 
on  the  apex  of  Okeford  ;  but  at 


shorter  than  the  five  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which 
slightly  cohere  by  their  margins  at  this  stage  of  their 
development,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Composite  plants. 
At  this  time  the  mouth  or  stigmatic  cavity  of  the 
style  is  open,  as  at  i,  fig.  255,  which  represents 
the  style  after  it  has  forced  its  way  up  the  tube  formed 
by  the  coherent  anthers,  rupturing  them  until  they 
only  cohere  by  their  apices.  When  the  style  has 
lengthened  sufficiently  to  bring  the  apex,  or  stigma,  in 
close  continguity  with  the  introse  anthers,  the  latter 
shed  their  pollen,  and  from  their  peculiar  position 
around  the  open  stigma  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  any 
can  escape,  seeing  that  the  anthers  form  a  close  basket, 
so  to  speak,  round  the  apex  of  the  style,  and  the  whole 
being  closely  enveloped  by  the,  as  yet,  unexpanded 
flowers.  After  the  pollen  is  shed  from  the  anthers  the 
flowers  expand,  and  the  style  elongates  still  more,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  2-lipped  stigma  becomes  fiVmly 
closed,  as  shown  at  2,  but  in  every  flower  I  ex- 
imined  (35)  I  found  pollen  located  in  these  closed, 
oox-like  stigmas,  as  at  3,  which  shows  one  partly 
opened  by  force.  The  flowers  themselves  are  irregul; 
and  tubular,  the  upper  three  lobes  of  the  corolla  being 
slightly  reflexed,  the  two  lower,  which  form  the  keel, 
are  projected  at  a  right  line  with  the  tube,  and  the  style 
and  stigma  lie  on  these  after  the  full  expansion  of  the 
flowers.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stignia  is  bearded, 
as  shown  in  the  figure  (2,  3),  and  immediately 
above  the  hairy  portion  it  is  slightly  glutinous.  Now, 
looking  at  the  above-mentioned  facts,  one  is  led  to 
inquire  how  it  is  that  a  plant  like  the  present — the 
flowers  of  which  are  invariably  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen— comes  to  be  comparatively  barren.  I  myself 
have  never  seen  seed  produced,  but  a  well-known 
plant-grower  and  horticulturist  informs  me  he  has 
obtained  seed  from  it,  but  whether  naturally  or  by 
artificial  fertilisation  with  pollen  from  other  flowers,  I 
position  at  present  to  state  with  that 
degree  of  certainty  requisite  in  inquiries  of  this  descrip 


ifuai  question  01  a  deep,    I'on.     The  question  naturally  enough  arises.  Has  the 
their     entire    abolition.  I  plant  degenerated  and  become  sterile  in  consequence 


Hoar  Frosts. — I  ; 

facts  are  stubborn 

from  hoar-frost,  being 

Rushton  my  garden  was  in  the  valley,  close  to  the  river- 
side,  and    there   hoar-frosts   made   sad   havoc,    till   I 
covered  my  Peach  trees  with  sheets  at  night.     I  put 
them  on  early  (4  P.M.),  and  took  them  off  at  10  A.M., 
as  quick  transition  from  cold  to  sudden  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  is  most  mischievous.     Before  I  sheeted  my 
trees  I  grew  literally  nothing,  but  after  I  sheeted  ni\- 
trees,  and  kept  off  "  Amateur's  "  friendly  dews,  I  grew 
nine  years  on  three  Peach  trees  (Royal  George)  4560 
Peaches.  The  valley,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  oft\and  on, 
like  Moscow  in  the   Napoleonic  winter.     I    was 
obliged  to  cover  my  Ashleaf  Kidneys  with  a  trough, 
he  roof  of  a  house.     Tlio.se  exposed  to  the  hoar- 
frosts were  cut  down  and  blackened  ;  those  kept  dry 
by  the  troughs  felt  no  eflfect  of  the  hoar  or  black  frosts. 
.  ;  of  the  sun,  following  the  frosts,  do  great  mis- 
chief    At  p.  1064,  the  Editors  express  my  experience, 
from  the  words,  "if  this  go  on  freely,"  down  to  the 
words,  "  is  the  exposure  to  the  sun."     I  call  "  Ama- 
ir's  "  attention  to  them.    W.  F.  Radclyjge. 
Hardy  Plants  for  Table  Decoration.— Several 
of  your  conespondents  during  the  last  three  years  have 
been  advocating  the  claims  of  hardy  plants  for  decora- 
tive purposes.     It  will  be  to  them  a  pleasure  to  hear 
that  out  of  four  1st  prizes,  which  were  awarded  at  the 
last  flower  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  table  decora- 
tions generally,   two  of  those  prizes  were  taken  with 
hardy   flowers   and   Ferns ;  and   this  on   an   occasion 
when  the  competitors  were  numerous,  and  their  flowers 
generally  were  good.     Your  reporter  is  of  opinion  that 
the  hardy  flowers  used   were  "a  comparatively  poor 
selection."     I  made  a  note  of  what  the  selection  was, 
and  how  they  "were   grouped.     If  your  reporter  will 
favour  us  with  some  other  selections,   I,  for  one,  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  him.     The  vase  that  took  the  1st 
prize  for  a   drawing-room  table  contained  Nympheea 
alba,  Gypsophila  muralis,  a  large  species  of  Briza,  and 
common  male  Fern.     There  were  three  pairs  of  vases 
on  the  dinner-table  to  which  I  allude  ;  one  pair  had, 
below,    large   deep   blue   Delphinium   and    Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  whde  above  them  were  spikes  of  Pentste- 
mon  barbatus,  and  grasses  ;  a  second  pair  had,  below, 
scarlet  Gladiolus  and  double-flowered  Spirasa  Filipen- 
dula,   the  prominent  flowers  in  the  upper  part  being 
Campanula  rotundifolia ;  the  third   pair   consisted   of 
Nymphaaa  alba  and  Statice  latifolia  below,  with  grasses 
above.    Gypsophila  muralis  was  used  freely  throughout 
give   lightness.     The   foliage  was  confined   to  the 
fronds  of  the  male  Fern.     The  colouring  on  this  table 
soft  and  delicate,   compared  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  yellow  Calceolarias  on 
some  neighbouring  tables,  that  many  were  disposed  to 
pass   it   by   as  wanting   in  effect.     Others  with  more 
patience,   though  doubtful  at  first,  became  admirers  of 
the   arrangement   when   they   had  looked   on  it  long 
enough  to  forget  the  more  gaudy  displays  close  by. 
I  trust  the  success  achieved  on  this  occasion  with  hardy 
plants  will  assist  in  bringing  them  into  more  general 
requisition  for  such  purposes.     IV.   T.     [Our  reporter's 
objections  apply  to  the  "weedy"  look  which  some  of 
the  vases  alluded  to  presented,  and  which  might  have 
been  obviated  by  selecting  flowers  of  stouter   habit. 
Lightness    is    one    thing,    but   a   straggling  habit   is 
another.   Eds.] 

Potatos. — I  have  dug  up  all  my  Potatos  ripe,  and 
find  more  damage  than  I  suppos'ed  when  I  last  wrote. 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rivers  for  the  Royal  Ashleafs  and 
Mr.  Fenn  for  the  Lapstones,  Gryfle  Castle  Seedlmg,  and 
Pebble  Whites— of  the  Lapstone  strain  ;  deducting  the 
bad  ones  they  are  an  excellent  crop.  Of  the  Napoleons, 
Early  Uprights,  and  a  friend's  seedling,  three  parts  out 
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of  four  were  bad.  Of  the  Yorkshire  Hero  and  Taylor's 
Yorkshire  Hybrid  at  least  one-half  are  bad.  The 
Potatos  are  very  fine  this  year.  The  crop  of  all,  if  un- 
molested, would  have  been  three  quarters  of  a  sack  per 
perch.  I  am,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfied.  As  we  dig 
we  plant  Cabbages,  or  sow  Early  Stone  Turnips,  so  that 
my  ground  will  not  owe  nie  much.  The  Editors' 
advice,  is  good.  "  Get  early  ripeners,  and  among  them 
some  that  will  keep  till  Ashleafs  come  in."  Get  these  : 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  or  Veitch's,  or  Myatt's  Prolific — 
all  good  sorts  to  begin  with.  Plant  Gryffe  Castle 
Seedling,  of  the  class  Regents,  a  white  round  Potato, 
of  good  quality,  a  good  cropper,  an  early  ripener, 
and  with  short  haulm.  Deep-eyed  Potatos,  and  such 
as  have  strong  haulm,  are  not  early  ripeners,  and  suffer 
more  than  short-haulmed  varieties  in  disastrous  seasons. 
Gryffe  Castle  is  not  a  late  keeper,  but  Royal  Ashleaf 
is,  and  it  will  take  you  to  Christmas.  Then  the  Lap- 
stones— best  of  all  Potatos— Pebble  White,  Hero,  and 
Taylor's  Hybrid — all  early  ripeners,  late  keepers,  and 
with  short  or  moderate  haulm,  will  serve  you  till  new 
Potatos  come  in.  I  never  have  a  bad  Potato  for 
dinner.  Do  not  manure  Potatos  at  planting  time,  but 
manure  highly  for  preceding  crops  :  make  your  ground 
as  light  as  you  can  :  plant  with  a  stick,  as  it  causes 
drainage  under  the  roots.  The  origin  of  moral  evil 
and  the  Potato  disease  alike  confound  me — I  never 
could  discover  a  Fungus  or  insect.  I  think  it  must  arise 
from  electrical  rainf  :  it  never  occurs  in  dry  seasons. 
Probably  the  stalk  is  overcharged  with  more  moisture 
than  it  and  the  leaves  can  elaborate,  and  the  solanic 
juices  poison  the  Potatos.  I  merely  guess,  and  cry, 
"  O  dark,  dark,  dark."  IV.  F.  Radclyffe.  [The  whole 
course  of  the  Potato  disease  is  perfectly  well  known, 
but  the  nie.ans  of  cure  or  of  prevention  remain  at 
present  mysterious.   Eds.] 

I  think  Mr.  Fenn  has  done  much  during  the 

past  20  years  towards  attaining  that  desideratum  men- 
tioned in  your  leading  article  (p.  1064),  namely,  the 
"multiplication  of  good  keeping  early  varieties  "  of  the 
Potato.  Only  those  who  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Fenn 
know  howpatientlyand  persistently  he  has  worked  in  this 
direction.  At  my  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont  there  were 
lifted,  a  few  days  ago,  several  of  Mr.  Fenn's  seedlings, 
all  of  which  have  now  been  tested  for  three  years  at 
least ;  and  of  these  some  12  or  15  were  selected  and 
named,  subject  to  a  fourth  and  even  fifth  year's  proof.  I 
dare  say  something  will  be  heard  of  these  ere  long.  Mr. 
Fenn's  determination  first  of  all  to  secure  definite  results 
in  the  way  of  his  seedlings,  and  then  to  thoroughly  test 
and  fix  the  desired  characteristics,  regardless  of  the  time 
and  toil  expended  on  the  work,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  Tiie  infiux  of  coarse  American 
varieties  during  the  past  few  years,  which,  quite  irre- 
spective of  their  quality,  have  been  sold  at  fancy  prices 
because  they  were  American  varieties,  may  perhaps 
have  diverted  the  attention  of  some  from  a  regard  to 
quality  to  that  of  mere  quantity  ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment many  have  already  experienced  will  cause  them 
to  welcome  anything  of  approved  character  that  has 
been  carefully  tested.  When  the  reaction  sets  in  with 
a  full  flow,  Mr.  Fenn  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
prepared  to  offer,  in  the  place  of  large  tubers  of  coarse 
texture  and  indifferent  quality,  something  entirely 
opposite  in  character,  that  it  will  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  cultivate.  Richard  £)eaii^  Ealing^  IV. 

I  procured  in  the  spring  of  last  year  i  lb.  of 

Early  Rose  Potato,  which  I  cut  into  60  sets,  and  the 
result  was  60  lb.  of  Potatos.  I  took  i  lb.  from  them 
this  spring,  which  I  cut  into  40  sets,  and  the  result  this 
season  is  72  lb.  of  very  fine  Potatos  ;  3  lb.  of  these 
•were  diseased.  I  purchased  this  season  i  lb.  each  of 
Peerless  and  Climax,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  :— 
Peerless,  57  sets,  produced  86  lb.,  of  which  14  lb.  were 
diseased  ;  Climax,  62  sets,  produced  60  lb.,  3  lb.  being 
diseased.  The  tubers  of  Peerless  are  very  large  and 
heavy,  and  of  the  Climax  a  fair  average  size.  I  think 
the  American  Potatos  have  proved  less  liable  to  disease 
than  many  of  our  older  sorts.  I  have  some  Regents, 
Early  Frame,  and  Paterson's  Victoria,  which  are  not 
worth  lifting,  while  the  Early  Rose  has  produced  a 
fine  crop  from  a  peck  of  cut  sets.  I  lifted  10  bush., 
and  found  but  very  few  diseased,  j^o/i/i  Bartattdy  Gr.^ 
Wriltle  Park. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  I  purchased  i  lb.  of 

Bresee's  Peerless  Potato,  and  cut  them  into  46  sets.  I 
planted  them  February  16,  dug  them  up  August  22, 
and  the  produce  was  135  lb.  ^any  of  the  tubers 
weighed  2  lb.  They  were  planted  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen  garden  soil,  without  any  additional  manure. 
Thomas  I'cnJa;  The  Gardens,  Sharpham,  South 
Dnwt. 


hope  before  he  again  gives  a  description  of  the  heating 
arrangement  at  Kingston  he  will  himself  explore  the 
chambers  under  the  Vine  border,  and  thus  refresh  his 
memory.  First  we  had  hot-water  pipes  under  the 
external  border,  which  I  deny,  and  now  we  have  "an 
arch  turned  slightly  underneath  to  admit  of  ventilators 
to  the  chambers."  These  exist  only  in  Mr.  Westland's 
imagination,  as  there  is  neither  arch  nor  ventila,tor  to 
be  found  here,  as  represented  by  him.  Should  any  one 
have  a  wish  to  explore  the  chambers  under  the  Vine 
borders  (and  I  hope  some  one  may  turn  up  to  verify  the 
case),  I  must  here  say  that  they  cannot  get  under  three 
of  our  Vine  borders,  unless  they  can  get   through  a 


pigeon-hole  9  inches  by  8.     Still  this  difficulty  may  be 
s  I  myself,  three  years  ago,  had  a  man-hole 


cut  in  the  front  wall  of  the  early  vinery,  so  that 
I  could  get  under  the  border  with  thermometers  for 
my  own  personal  observation.  Into  this  any  appioved 
person  may  get,  and  it  will  illustrate  the  whole  range, 
as  they,  1  presume,  are  all  alike.  Should  they  find 
two  4-inch  pipes  under  the  external  border,  or  an  arch 
turned  slightly  with  ventilators  to  the  chambers,  a; 
represented  by  Mr.  Westland,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  I  acknowledge  that  any  misstatement  has  been 
made  by  your  two  correspondents  or  myself.  I  this 
morning  measured  the  chamber  under  the  border.  It 
is  exactly  18  feet  from  the  front  wall  outward.  The 
two  so-called  bottom-heat  pipes  are  under  the  front 
path,  just  3  feet  6  inches  inside  the  house.  Any  heat 
that  may  come  from  them  enters  the  chambers  under 
the  borders  through  a  few  pigeon-holes,  9  inches  by 
8  inches.  But  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  heat  to 
any  extent.  Never  having  seen  the  original  syste 
work  I  may  not  judge  ;  but  as  Mr.  Westland  has 
not  denied  that  beautiful  crops  were  produced 
by  it,  my  imagination  still  points  to  its  having 
something  practical  about  it.  Now  for  my  ungrace 
fulness.  As  your  first  correspondent  mooted  this 
heating  question  in  your  columns  on  June  24  (: 
p.  810),  and  Mr.  Westland's  visit  did  not  take  pU 
until  July  11  and  12,  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge 
whether  he  could  have  spoken  on  the  subject  when  h 
I  think  he  might  have  given  me  the  first  opportunity  of 
correcting  any  misstatement,  if  one  had  been  made  by 
either  of  your  correspondents,  through  my  informat' 
instead  of  rushing  into  this  unprofitable  and  unedifying 
controversy.  William  Cntickshanh,  Kingston,  Derby. 
Aiigust  21.  [Enough  of  this.  Eds.] 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.- 1  was 
surprised  to  read  "J.  C.  N.'s"  remarks,  at  p.  1041 
the  above  vegetable.  I  have  at  this  time  about  1000 
plants  of  it  in  different  stages,  and  have  only  had 
occasion  to  pull  up  about  four  or  five  "rogues" 
amongst  them.  Probably  the  fact  of  "J.  C.  N.'s" 
seed  being  sown  too  early  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  running  prematurely,  though  I  myself  sowed  a 
pinch  of  seed  in  February  which  turned  out  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  when  this  Cauliflower  becomes  more 
known,  and  seed  is  a  little  more  plentiful,  it  will  be  prized 
as  the  best  winter  Cauliflower  we  have.  I  had  a  small 
plantation  last  year,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  them,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  it  until  the  end  of  February,  with  proper 
successional  sowings.  Some  of  ours  were  taken  up  and 
put  in  the  vegetable  shed,  with  a  little  moist  leaf-soil 
amongst  the  roots,  the  largest  leaves  being  cut  off,  and 
they  kept  in  good  condition  for  six  weeks.  Previous 
to  being  taken  up  they  stood  10*  of  frost  without  injury, 
and  the  only  protection  they  had  was  a  few  leaves 
broken  over  them.  Our  plants  were  seen  in  October 
and  November  last  year  by  several  good  gardeners, 
who  all  pronounced  them  to  be  the  finest  autumn 
Cauliflowers  they  had  ever  seen.  If  sown  in  the  middle 
of  April  it  will  come  in  well  the  beginning  of  October 
anywhere  in  the  south  or  south-west.  Gr.,  Hackivood 
Park,  Basingstoke. 

Water  Weeds. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
"  W.  E.  "  (at  p.  1041),  in  reference  to  water  weeds, 
I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  the  lakes  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Manchester  were  one  mass  of 
Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  Myriophylhim,  Chara,  Pota- 
mogeton,  &c.  They  used  to  be  mown  down  several 
times  during  the  season,  and  laborious  work  it  was 
to  get  through  the  matted  mass.  So  rapid  was 
the  growth  df  the  Anacharis,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely the  master  of  the  lakes.  Ultimately  swans 
were  introduced,  and  they  soon  proved  themselves 
the  best  extirpators  of  these  obnoxious  weeds  ;  for, 
in  a  short  space  of  time  they  quite  cleared  the 
lakes  of  the  Anacharis,  &c.  If  "  W.  E."  has  no 
swans  on  his  lake,  I  would  advise  him  to  try  a 
few  couples,  and  I  think  he  will  be  pleased  to  find 
that  swans  are  useful  water  scavengers,  as  well  as  noble, 
elegant,  and  graceful  aquatic  fowls — an  ornament  to 
any  sheet  of  water.  To  have  his  lake  concreted 
W0UI4  be  an  expensive  affair,  so  the  swans  are  the 
simplest  remedy.  Thomas  Campbell,  II,  Thttrza  Street, 
Chorllon  Road,  Manchester. 

Poisoning  by  Fungi. — A  week  or  two  ago  a  case 
was  reported  of  a  family  being  poisoned  by  unwhole- 
some Fungi  near  Falmouth.  A  woman  and  two 
children  partook  of  the  Fungi ;  and,  according  to  the 
printed  statement  of  T.  Stokes  Guppy,  M.  D.,  of  Fal- 
mouth, "no  symptoms  of  poisoning  occurred  till  about 
14  hours  after  [an  unusually  long  period],  when  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  came  on,  followed  some  hours 
after  by  delirium  in  the  mother,  and  convulsions  in 
the  children."  After  lingering  for  three  days,  both 
children,  aged  respectively  6  and  13,  died,  but  the 
mother  gradually  recovered.  Dr.  Guppy  also  states 
that  three  fowls  were  killed  by  some  of  the  Fungi  left 
being  thrown  out  to  them,  and  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
same  village,  about  two  weeks  previously,  threw  some 
suspicious  Fungi  (probably  the  same  species)  to  eight 
chickens,  and  they  all  died  after  partaking  of  them. 
Some  half-dozen  specimens  "  of  the  kind  eaten  by  the 
Rusdens,  picked  from  the  same  place  by  one  of  the 
family,"  were  kindly  forwarded  to  me  from  Mr. 
Guppy  (through  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones-Machen)   for 


examination.  They  proved  to  be  the  well-known 
Champignon  (Marasmius  Oreades).  They  differed 
slightly  from  the  normal  type,  in  being  very 
strongly  scented,  and  having  the  gills  connected 
with  veins.  No  species  of  Fungus  enjoys  a 
better  name  than  Marasmius  Oreades  :  Mr.  Berkeley 
says  it  is  "  the  very  best  of  all  our  Fungi,"  and  that 
"no  species  may  be  used  with  less  fear,"  yet  I  have 
long  been  disposed  to  think  it  occasionally  dangerous. 
I  therefore  had  the  six  Falmouth  specimens  cooked  at 
once,  and  I  ate  them.  I  suffered  no  serious  incon- 
venience at  the  time  ;  but  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  Fungi  came  on,  with 
burning  of  the  throat,  irresistible  depression  of  spirits 
anddisordered  stomach  ;  but  I  soon  got  round.  Ihaveno 
doubt  (and  this  is  why  I  write  to  you)  that  Marasmius 
Oreades  worked  the  mischief.  I  have  several  times 
suffered  slightly  from  it,  and  once  seriously,  but  at  that 
time  I  laid  the  charge  against  an  immediate  ally.  As 
the  account  of  the  latter  incident  has  been  published, 
and  is  confirmatory  of  the  sometimes  dangerous 
character  of  Marasmius  Oreades,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  repeat  it  here  : — 

■'  I  think  I  was  once  poisoned  by  it  (M.  urens)  in  Bed- 
fordshire. I  well  remember,  on  my  return  home  late  one 
evening,  gathering  a  quantity  of  Champignons  for  supper  ; 
as  it  was  dark,  I  imagine  I  gathered  both  species  (M, 
Oreades  and  M.  urens).  I  did  not  cook  them  myself, 
neither  did  I  examine  them  after  they  were  taken  from  the 
basket,  but  I  noticed  at  supper  time  that  they  were 
unusually  hot,  and  I  thought  the  old  woman  who  cooked 
them  had  put  loo  much  pepper  in  the  stew.  In  about 
half  an  hour  after  partaking  of  them  my  head  began  to 
ache,  my  brain  to  swim,  and  my  throat' and  stomach  to 
bum,  as  if  in  contact  with  fire.  After  being  ill  for  some 
hours,  a  terrible  fit  of  purging  and  vomiting  set  in,  which 
appeared  soon  to  set  me  to  rights,  for  after  a  day  or  so  I 


believe  that  I  did  not  make 
poisonous   species    with    the 


I  have  since  had 
a  mistake  and  1 

edible,  but  that  M.  Oreades  was  the  culprit.  Half 
cupful  of  sweet  oil  is  a  good  thing  for  urgent  cases. 
IVorthington  G.  Smith.  [As  the  Champignon  is  so 
largely  used  without  ill  effects,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  drying  to  which  it  is  generally  subjected 
dissipates  the  poisonous  properties  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
case  above  cited  is  most  important.  We  should 
recommend  an  emetic  to  be  given  immediately,  and  the 
doctor  to  be  sent  for  without  delay.  Oil  would  merely 
palliate  and  dilute,  not  remove,  the  poison.  Eds.] 

The  Thinning  of  Grapes  by  the  Syringe. — 
It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who  has  ever  grown 
Grapes  should  believe  this  to  be  practical.  Either  the 
healthy  flowers  of  the  Grape  Vine — and  by  the  word 
healthy  here  I  mean  those  that  would  set  if  left  alone, — 
can  be  squirted  off  forcibly  by  the  syringe  or  they 
cannot.  If  they  can,  what  security  have  we  that  a 
stream  of  water  will  thin  the  Grapes  with  regularity? 
If  the  water  removes  any,  why  not  too  many — all? 
And  who  in  his  senses  would  risk  such  a  result  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  little  time  in  thinning  ?  Could  reck- 
less folly  further  go  than  mcur  the  expense  of 
building  houses,  making  borders,  buying  Vines, 
growing  them,  and  then  committing  the  produce,  crop 
or  no  crop,  to  the  blind  keeping  or  destroying 
of  a  mechanical  squirt  ?  Talk  about  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  such  a  course  as  this  is  not  even  penny 
wise,  while  it  risks  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 
But  I  contend  that  the  syringe,  unless  applied  with  a 
force  that  would  ruin  all,  will  not  remove  any  embryo 
Grapes  that  would  have  set.  There  are  many  berries 
show  that  don't  set  ;  they  are  defective  from  the 
first.  Nature  seemingly  never  designed  them  to  hold 
on.  It  is  her  way  of  thinning,  and  in  some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and  others,  it  is 
rather  too  effective.  Sweep  a  stream  from  a  syringe 
over  these,  and  off  they  come.  Give  the  Vine  a  shake 
or  a  tap,  and  they  do  likewise.  And  I  might  just  as 
logically  affirm  that  I  can,  or  do,  thin  Grapes  by 
tapping,  which,  as  a  rule,  always  precedes  the 
scissors,  as  that  others  can  or  do  thin  them 
with  the  syringe.  I  hope  I  have  now  drifted 
into  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  others,  and  that  we  have  now 
heard  the  last  for  a  long  time  to  come  of  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  ideas  that  ever  was  seriously 
discussed — that  of  thinning  Grapes  with  the  syringe. 
Those  who  think  good  Grapes  not  worth  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  thinning  had  better  leave  off 
growing  them.  They  certainly  are  not  worthy  to  look 
upon  nor  to  eat  good  Grapes.  I  have  thinned  many 
and  eat  but  comparatively  few,  but  I  trust  the  time 
may  never  come  when  the  glorious  bunches  that  adorn 
our  Vines  will  be  turned  over  to  be  washed  out 
anyhow  by  a  stream  of  water,  or  given  up  to  a 
mechanical  operation.  We  have  too  much  of  the 
latter  already ;  Grape  thmning  demands  above  all  things 
intelligence  and  expert  manipulation.  When  these  can 
be  put  into  a  dashing  spray  of  water,  then  may  the  end 
of  the  syringe  or  the  conductors  of  our  squirts  be 
brought  upon  our  bunches  of  Grapes  in  flower,  or 
after,  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  them  with  regularity 
and  skill,  not  before.  A  Practical  Hand. 

Jackman's  Clematises.— 1  was  not  particularly 
struck  with  C.  magnifica,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  Sc  Son  at  South  Kensington  on  August  2.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  it  was  grown  in  a  tub  was  hostile  to  its 
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proper  development  of  character.  My  note  of  it, 
made  at  the  time,  is  as  follows  : — "Colour,  washed- 
out  purple,  with  flame  of  pale  red  along  each  segment; 
poor,  and  not  sufliciently  distinct ;"  a  criticism  both 
robust  and  emphatic.  I  have  not  grown  it,  but  will 
give  it  a  trial  another  season,  in  the  hope  I  may  be  con- 
verted to  a  better  appreciation  of  its  merits.  I  was 
much  more  struck  with  C.  Alexandra,  which  bore 
pale  blue  flowers,  pretty  in  hue,  and  somewhat  distinct 
in  character  ;  as  shown,  a  capital  companion  to  C. 
Jackmanii.  Mrs.  Bateman  was  very  pretty  also ; 
the  flowers  opened  of  a  pale  reddish-claret  hue,  then 
changed  to  pale  mauve,  which  improved  in  colour  as 
the  flowers  aged.  These  two  will  certainly  be  added 
to  my  collection.  The  first  bloom  of  C.  tunbridgensis 
has  just  expanded.  The  first  is  small,  because  the 
plant  is  quite  young  ;  but  I  have  marked  this  variety  as 
both  free-growing  and  free-blooming.  I  don't  set 
myself  up  as  an  authority  about  Clematises.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  them,  and  I  venture  to  commend 
those  I  have  tried  with  marked  success.  Richard  Dean. 

Parsons'  Mignonette. — Observing  "D.'s"  in- 
quiry, in  your  issue  of  last  week,  in  reference  to 
Parsons'  Mignonette,  I  send  by  sample  post  specimens 
of  that  and  of  the  common  kind  perpetuated  by  "self- 
sowing"  during  many  years,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  about  57°  N.  lat.,  on  a  rather  stiff"  and  cold 
clay,  there  is  not  much  gained  by  growing  the  new 
variety.  The  plants  of  Parsons'  are  stronger,  doubt- 
less, a  result  of  more  liberal  treatment,  but  seem  less 
sweet-scented  than  the  old  variety,  perliaps  from  the 
same  cause.  As  many  hundreds  throughout  the 
country,  from  the  noble  and  wealthy,  to  whom  half- 
crowns  are  of  little  significance,  down  to  the  humble 
cottager,  whose  time  and  half-crowns  are  both  limited, 
will  have  tried  this  old  favourite  under  its  improved  (?) 
form,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any 
peculiarity  of  treatment,  or  special  condition  of  soil, 
has  been  found  instmmental  in  bringing  it  into  the 
condition  in  which  it  has  undoubtedly  been  shown  by 
the  raiser  during  last  year.  Yellmobv.  [There  is  little 
appreciable  difference  in  the  samples  sent.  Probably 
the  new  variety  has  not  been  sufficiently  fixed  before 


The  Golden  Hamburgh  Vine.— This  season  I 
was  surprised  at  seeing  the  foliage  of  this  Vine  stained 
with  yellow  blotches  on  the  green  ground  ;  and  on 
examining  the  bunches  of  fruit,  nearly  formed,  numbers 
of  the  Grapes  fell  off  when  shaken  about  a  month 
before  the  usual  time  of  their  ripening.  Had  this 
Vine  been  alone  I  should  have  expected  to  have  found 
the  cause  in  the  roots  ;  but  it  is  in  a  house  in  which 
there  are  15  varieties,  the  foliage  of  all  the  others 
remarkably  fine,  clean,  and  without  a  spot  on  any  of 
them,  many  measuring  1 5  inches  across.  My  gardener 
has  an  impression  he  has  heretofore  seen  an  observation 
in  the  GarJeners'  Chronicle  on  this  Vine,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  relied  on  for  two  years  together.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  have  had  the  like  experience,  and 
would_ state  whether,  in  such  case,  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  treat  it  as  a  stock  to  bud  another  sort  on 
at  this  season,  rather  than  risk  the  disturbance  of  the 
roots  of  its  neighbours  by  removing  this  Vine  of  some 
years'  growth.  Charles  Lawrence,  The  Querns, 
Cirencester.  [This  variety  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  the 
way  described.   Eds.  ] 

Potato  and  Artichoke  Grafting.— I  give  Mr. 
A.  Dean  full  credit  for  "open  confession  ;"  for  your 
readers  will  remember  that,  when  this  subject  was  first 
mooted  in  your  columns  between  two  and  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Dean  was  amongst  the  first  to  try  and  stifle 
it ;  and  so  thorough  was  his  scepticism  at  that  time, 
that  he  even  believed  if  he  were  to  graft  a  Potato  into 
a  cricket-ball  he  might  just  as  reasonably  expect 
that  the  produce  (if  any)  would  be  "leathery,"  as  to 
expect  any  change  would  be  effected  between  the  stock 
and  scion  of  the  Potato  ;  nay,  he  even  went  further, 
and  disallowed  the  terms  stock  and  scion  in  the  above 
sense  altogether.  Not  so  now,  however,  as  see  p.  S37, 
where  he  not  only  pays  a  compliment  to  (quoting  his 
own  words)  "  that  persevering  apostle  of  the  Potato- 
grafting  theory,  Mr.  R.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock," 
but  openly  avows  himself  a  convert  to  the  faith. 
Well  done,  Mr.  Fenn  !  If  every  tnie  apostle  can 
succeed  in  winning  but  one  disciple  from  scepticism 
to  true  belief,  there  is  cause  for  thankfulness,  inas- 
much as  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  community.  I  also  hope,  and  firmly  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  now  far  distant,  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  convert  Mr.  Dean  and  other  sceptics  into  the 
belief  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  perpetual  cross 
between  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (so  called)  and  the 
Potato.  I  have  repeated  my  former  experiments,  but 
will  reserve  any  comment  for  the  present,  and  allow 
the  produce  to  speak  for  itself  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in  September  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  the  Chiswick  experiment,  also  whether  it  has  been 
repeated  in  any  other  quarter,  and  with  what  results  ? 
Thos.  Simpson,  Broomheld.  [We  shall  require  much 
convincing  ere  we  become  converts  to  our  corre- 
spondent's views.  Eds.] 

Yucca  filamentosa. — Few  things  are  more  attrac- 
tive in  the  shrubbery  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  the 


noble  looking  spikes  or  heads  of  flowers  of  these  plants. 
Spirsas,  &c.,  are  over,  and  the  varied  tints  of  the 
leaves  are  not  yet  ripe,  nor  are  there  any  berries  yet  of 
sufiicient  colour  to  be  noticeable.  This  plant,  there- 
fore, comes  in  just  when  something  is  wanted  ;  they 
contrast  well  with  the  Hydrangeas,  which,  by-the-by, 
are  flowering  very  early  this  year.  Planted  in  clumps 
they  look  well  almost  anywhere  ;  they  are  also  worthy 
'  a  prominent  position  in  the  herbaceous  garden,  or 
hat  used  to  be  the  flower  garden.  Even  now  it  may 
be  used  with  effect  in  the  present  style  of  flower  garden- 
ing. It  is  one  of  those  things  that  would  serve  to 
break  the  monotonous  look  of  many  gardens.  Good 
sized  plants,  if  planted  in  the  centres  or  angles  of  beds, 
or  as  one  of  the  back  rows  of  a  ribbon  border,  would 
lend  to  them  a  noble  appearance  when  in  flower,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  after  flowering  would  look 
better  than  many  things,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
nothing  at  all,  in  winter.  Plants,  when  once  established 
and  liberally  treated  with,  will  flower  every  year. 
Cutting  away  the  dead  flower  stems  and  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  and  thinning  out  the  plant  so  as  to  leave  the 
strongest  sucker  which  will  flower  the  next  year,  and 
one  to  grow  on  to  prepare  for  flowering  the  year 
after  that,  will  ensure  a  yearly  display  ;  the  suckers 
thinned  out  will  readily  grow,  and  add  to  the  supply  of 
plants.  Henry  Mills.  [Single-stemmed  plants  of  the 
variegated  Acer  Negundo,  introduced  amongst  ever- 
greens, have  a  distant  effect,  very  similar  to  that  of 
flowering  plants  of  Yucca  filamentosa.  Eds.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Madras  :  Julv  24. — It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  something  about  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  a  botanical  aspect.  It  is  not  new 
ground,  and  few  unknown  plants  remain  undiscovered 
to  science,  yet  numbers  of  very  rare  plants,  which  have 
never  been  introduced  to  England — plants  well  worthy 
of  especial  attention,  and  a  place  in  the  home  gardens, 
where  they  would  stand  out  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  year,  with  a  little  additional  protec- 
tion during  the  winter  months. 

The  thermometer  at  Ootacamund  in  June  stands  at 
about  65°  F.  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  shade, 
and  in  the  cold  season  there  are  sharpish  frosts  in  the 
mornings. 

These  hills  are  now  reached— that  is  to  say,  Coonoor 
— in  24  hours  from  Madras,  partly  by  rail  and  partly 
by  transit.  There  are  steamers  almost  every  week  to 
England  from  Madras,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  at 
reduced  freights  compared  with  the  old  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  rates,  thanks  to  competition 
and  M.  Lesseps,  so  that  living  plants  can  be  sent 
home  much  cheaper  than  formerly,  and  without  any 
transshipment.  I  sent  a  Ward's  case  a  few  days  since, 
which  cost  about  ;f  I  15J. 

The  ascent  of  these  hills  from  the  east,  or  Madras 
side,  commences  at  a  place  called  Kular,  33  miles  from 
the  railway.  The  new  ghaut  is  16  miles,  being  just 
double  in  distance  to  the  old  one.  The  old  one  is  still 
in  use  for  horses  and  palanquins. 

The  new  ghaut  has  an  easy  ascent,  the  heaviest 
gi-adient  being  about  I  foot  in  19.  The  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  the  mountains  right  and  left  of  the  valley 
rising  abruptly  5000  to  6000  feet.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ghaut  about  Kular  the  jungle  is  chiefly  of  Bamboo, 
and  it  is  very  feverish  and  unsafe  to  rest  in  during  the 
night.  Here  I  noticed  several  Orchids,  particularly  a 
large  mass  of  Vanda  Roxburghii,  in  full  flower,  the 
flowers  varying  in  shades  of  colour.  This  variation  in 
the  colour  tints  of  the  flowers  of  plants,  in  Orchids 
especially,  I  have  frequently  noticed,  and  the  cause 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  these  variations  in  tints 
depended  on  the  amount  of  light  and  shade  the  flowers 
happened  to  be  subject  to,  or  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  plant  was 
located  entered  into  its  circulation,  or  that  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  plant  being  of  various  degrees  of  thickness 
in  different  parts,  the  chemical  distillation,  or  action 
setup  to  produce  the  colour,  was  imperfectly  performed. 
Vanda  Roxburghii  is  described  in  Wight's  "  Icones," 
p.  10,  vol.  iii.,  and  a  very  meagre  description  it  is. 
One  of  its  nearest  allies,  Vanda  Bensoni,  described  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5611,  Nov.  1866,  has  a  different 
habit  of  growth,  and  each  in  its  native  habitat  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In  Vanda  Bensoni, 
as  in  V.  Roxburghii,  there  is  the  same  want  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Leaving  this  subtle 
question  to  be  settled  by  some  of  the  philosophers  o' 
the  city  of  Hulee,  mentioned  in  "  Frazer's  Magazine' 
for  June  last,  I  will  continue  my  description. 

Cymbidium  erectum,  very  like  C.  aloifolium,  Vand: 
Wightiana,  and  a  small  Luisia,  were  the  Orchids 
which  I  observed  until  I  had  anived  at  about  2500  feet, 
where  Saccolabium  paniculatum  came  to  the  front,  so  to 
speak.  From  the  description  of  S.  rubrum  in  Wight, 
I  mistook  this  plant  for  it,  never  having  seen  either 
before.  For  beauty,  now  that  I  have  seen  both  in 
flower,  I  am  dubious  to  which  to  accord  the  palm. 

The  white  variety  of  paniculatum  is  very  delicately 
marked  on  the  lip  with  a  magenta  stripe.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  flower,  and  the  inflorescence  very 
compact.  Many  of  the  plants  have  a  single  spike  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  rubrum — at  least  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  variety  of  rubrum  (Wameri  ?)- 


paniculate.  In  paniculatum  the  seed  vessel  is  more 
rounded,  with  strongly  emarginated  sutures,  whilst  those 
of  rubrum  are  angular,  somewhat  flat-sided.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  slight  difference  in  those  two 
plants  is  caused  from  the  different  elevations  at  which 
they  are  found  ;  thus  paniculatum,  growing  at  low 
elevations,  is  nearly  white,  increasing  in  depth  of  colour 
at  the  higher  altitude  of  6000  feet ;  Coonoor  and 
Kartary,  pale  pink  or  rose  ;  at  8000  feet,  deep  red,  or 
"rubrum."  Of  course  this  is  mere  conjecture  on  my 
part,  but  the  more  I  see  of  species  approximating  to 
each  other  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the  more 
strongly  am  I  impressed  that  climate  is  a  powerful 
agent,  although  slow  in  its  operations,  in  causing 
variety  in  species.  The  change,  I  suspect,  is  too  gradual 
to  be  perceptible  to  man. 

The  age  of  some  Orchids  is  very  great.  I  have  in 
Saccolabium  giganteum  counted  as  many  as  60  cica- 
trices of  the  fallen  leaves.  Many  other  scars,  too 
much  obliterated  to  be  counted  accurately,  were  pre- 
sent, but  taking  one  year  for  each  cicatrix,  which  is 
much  below  the  mark,  the  plant  might  be  fairly  com- 
puted to  be  above  100  years  of  age.  It  is  quite 
cheerful  as  you  mount  up  to  see  the  wild  Rose  creep- 
while  petals — Rosa  involucrata  ; 
hedgerows  in  old  England. 

Coonoor  is  the  first  station  on  the  hills,  about 
6000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  no  plateau.  The 
houses  are  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  church 
on  a  prominent  position  in  the  centre,  thus  giving  the 
scenery  a  very  picturesque  effect,  being  surrounded 
with  higher  mountains. 

The  temperature  of  Coonoor  is  about  70°  in  the 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  rainfall  is  small, 
being  shielded  from  the  south-west  monsoon  by  the 
higher  range  intervening  between  it  and  Ootacamund  ; 
the  highest  point  in  the  whole  range— Dodapet,  above 
9000  feet,  being  one.  The  vegetation  shows  the 
absence  of  great  moisture  ;  the  trees  and  rocks,  instead 
of  being  crowded  with  epiphytical  and  parasitical 
plants,  were  comparatively  bare  to  what  they  would 
have  been  at  the  same  elevation  in  Burma.  The  Tree 
Fern,  Alsophila,  grows  abundantly  in  the  watercourses, 
and  in  some  the  trunk  was,  I  should  say,  at  least 
20  feet  high,  but  slender.  Rhododendron  arboreum 
is  also  thickly  dispersed  throughout  these  jungles,  of 
great  size.  It  is  a  glorious  plant.  The  number  of 
Loranths  was  astonishing.  In  one  morning  I  counted 
during  my  ride  no  fewer  than  10  different  specie.'^. 
Wight  gives  11,  I  think;  but  this  I  should  say  was 
much  under  the  mark.  In  the  vicinity  of  Coonoor,  a 
handsome  shrub  grows  in  abundance,  described  by 
Wight  as  Solanum  verbascifolium.  The  flower  is  in- 
conspicuous, but  the  cluster  of  fine  red  berries,  con- 
trasting with  the  white  leaves  of  the  plant,  makes  it 
handsome  and  showy,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden  at  home  as  a  decorative  bedding-out  plant. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Solanum  Wightii.  It  is  found 
on  rocks,  in  decayed  vegetable  soil,  its  large  deep  blue 
flowers  rendering  it  a  most  noticeable  plant.  It  is  as 
fine  a  plant  as  any  I  met  with  in  those  regions.  Again, 
Lysimachia  Leschenaultii  (a  Primula),  according  to 
Wight,  grows  near  Coonoor  and  the  higher  slopes 
about  Ootacamund.  Its  flowers  are  red,  the  stamens 
exserted,  inflorescence  racemose,  compact,  and  large, 
the  protrusion  of  the  stamens  giving  it  a  hairy 
appearance. 

Sonerila  speciosa  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  in  Eng- 
land ;  here  it  grows  in  moist  places  on  the  rocks, 
where  there  is  trickling  water.  Its  flowers  are  deep 
scarlet,  with  orbicular  leaves,  reddish  above,  and  deep 
purple  below.  For  its  foliage  alone  it  is  a  good  plant. 
In  some  of  these  moist,  mossy  spots,  on  stones,  its  com. 
panion  is  a  lovely  little  gem — an  Impatiens.  It  has  a 
single  dark  green  round  leaf,  with  a  scape  bearing 
several  rich  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  seems  to  sparkle 
with  the  moisture,  and  would  answer  for  rockeries  in 
conservatories  on  the  edges  of  artificial  pools  of  water. 
Mr.  Mendel's  magnificent  ferneries  at  Manchester  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me  as  a  suitable  home  for  this 
beauty. 

Of  Balsams  there  are  a  great  variety  :  some  of  the 
Impatiens  might  be  termed  arboreous,  from  their  thick 
stems  and  large  size. 

Aerides  Lindleyanum,  the  finest  Orchid  on  the  hills 
(with  the  exception  of  Schrosderi,  of  which  only  one 
plant  has  as  yet  ever  been  found),  gi-ows  on  rocks  ;  it  is  a 
free  flowerer,  and  ranges  from  5000  to  8000  feet.  Those 
growing  at  higher  elevations  have  a  longer  stem  with 
narrower  leaves.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  comments  from  me.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  Orchids  I  came  across  : — Aerides  Wightianum, 
Vanda  n.  sp.  ?,  rather  pretty  and  sweetly  scented ; 
Bolbophyllum  neilgherrienses,  Ccelogyne  nervosa, 
C.  odoratissima,  Dendrobium  aureum,  Eria  relicosa, 
Saccolabium  Rheedi,  to  me  a  variety  of  S.  Blumei. 
There  are  t%vo  more  plants  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, and  they  are,  1st,  a  very  handsome  pink  Begonia, 
Begonia  dipetala  (?),  and  a  little  Didymocarpus,  with 
blue  and  yellow  flowers.  Most  of  the  plants  mentioned 
here  have  been  sent  home  by  me. 

For  new  species  or  varieties  I  should  say  there  was  a 
good  field  for  inquiry  amongst  Zingibers,  Cucumis, 
Aroids,  and  Asclepiads,  all  interesting  orders. 

I  was  only  a  short  time  at  Ootacamund,  but  visited 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  for  which  purpose  I  went 
I  expressly.     Mr.    Jamieson,    from    Kew,  is  in   charge. 
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He  deserves  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  are 
kept.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  formed  in  the  ravine  of  one 
of  the  surrounding  hills  by  a  series  of  ascending  pla- 
teaus. There  is  a  glasshouse  at  the  entrance,  as  ugly 
an  object  as  can  well  be  conceived  or  contrived  ;  it 
intercepts  the  view  and  breaks  up  the  entrance  space  ; 
the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better,  in  my  opinion.  I 
think  botanical  garden  is  a  misnomer— horticultural 
would  be  more  appropriate.  The  plants  are  not  even 
named.  There  is  no  herbarium  and  no  special  collec- 
tion of  valuable  indigenous  plants  for  economic  pur- 
poses, distribution,  &c.,  but  as  a  garden  for  floriculture 
and  beauty,  for  its  limited  size,  it  equals  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  H.  Benson,  Colonel,  F.L.S. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

A  DRY  spring,  with  a  chilly  east  wind  and  sunny 
days  predominating,  followed  by  an  early  summer,  as 
uncongenial  as  could  be  imagined,  did  seem,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  be,  hostile  to  the  developmeih  of 
Roses.  They  were  backward,  and  the  early  blooms 
thin,  but,  notwithstanding,  some  grand  Roses  have 
been  shown  during  the  past  two  months,  and  especially 
from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  at  Cheshunt, 
who  have  been  pre-eminently  successful  as  Rose  exhi- 
bitors during  the  present  year.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
high-class  features  belonging  to  the  Nottingham  show, 
there  was  not  one  of  more  general  interest^  than  the 
twelve  magn 


seedling  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  of  the  same  build  of 
flower,  but  much  deeper  in  colour,  and  of  a  very  strong 
constitution.  Another  seedling  from  the  same  parent 
had  white  flowers,  and  seemed  full   of  promise.      A 


white  Charles  Lefebvre  ' 
Several  seedling  Roses 
they  will  have  another 


I  must  turn  to  the  kind  of  hive  the  bee 

s  eggs  in,  to  be  in  its  natural  condition  ; 

but,  not  to  lengthen  this   communication   unduly,    I 

must  defer  speaking  of  this  matter  till  another  oppor- 


flow 
requires 


layi 


ficent  blooms  of  Roses  with  which  Messrs. 


Paul  &  Son  won  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole's  handsome  cup. 
The  Nottingham  Rose  growers,  who  can  grow,  and 
therefore  keenly  appreciate  beautiful  and  finely  deve- 
loped Roses,  hung  about  this  stand,  loud  in  exuberant 
plraise,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  admiration. 

The  new  Roses  of  1869-70  have  been  tried  at  Ches- 
hunt this  season,  and  while  some  have  failed  to  answer 
the  descriptions  given  of  them,  others  have  proved 
first-class  acquisitions.  The  following  were  seen  in 
bloom  during  the  third  week  in  July  :— Auguste  Neu- 
mann, bright  red,  with  a  shading  of  violet-crimson, 
very  fine  and  full,  and  a  good  grower.  Candide,  clear 
fleshy  white,  and  in  bright  weather  becoming  pure 
white  ;  a  thoroughly  good  Rose,  that  needs  fine  weather 
to  bring  out  its  delicate  beauty.  Climbing  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  very  fine,  and  having  a  vigorous  climbing  habit, 
and  so  will  make  a  splendid  pillar  Rose ;  this 
originated  as  a  sport  at  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  briglit  carmine-red,  very  large, 
fiill,  and  of  fine  fomi  ;  this  is  one  of  the  Victor  Verdier 
race,  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  of  an  exquisite  glow 
of  colour.  Edward  Morren,  glowing  rosy-pink  a 
grand  full  Rose  of  great  substance,  and  very  double, 
very  vigorous  constitution.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
violet-purple,  with  dark  shading ;  a  thoroughly  first-class 
Rose,  and  giving  a  very  acceptable  hue  of  colour. 
General  de  Lamartiniere,  the  centre  bright  crimson-rose, 
the  circumference  of  the  flower  bright  red  ;  very  large, 
full,  and  of  fair  form.  Lena  Turner,  bright  pale 
cerise,  a  very  pretty  pale  Rose,  but  not  so  good  as 
Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  which  is  in  the  same  way. 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  scarlet-crimson,  finely  shaded  with 
darker  crimson,  a  grand  full  Rose  of  a  splendid  hue  of 
colour;  the  flowers  also  die  off  well ;  growth  vigorous. 
Madame  Laurent,  brilliant  cherry-rose,  fine  globular 
form,  full,  and  rich  hue  of  colour ;  habit  vigorous. 
Madame  Liabaud,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  wliite 
Roses ;  this  opens  blush  white,  changing  to  pure 
white  as  the  flowers  become  fully  developed.  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  a  very  beautiful  Rose,  of  a  bright 
rosy  flesh  hue  tinted  with  salmon  and  white,  large  deep 
petals,  full,  and  of  fine  substance.  Marquise  de  Cas- 
tellane,  clear  vivid  rose,  flowers  very  large  and  finely 
CTpanded ;  vigorous  habit.  Paul  Neron,  bright 
rose,  flowers  very  large  and  full,  and  measuring  when 
fully  expanded  6^  inches  in  diameter  ;  growth  vigor- 
ous :  this  promises  to  become  a  very  popular  Rose. 
Reine  des  Blanches,  delicate  flesh,  almost  white ;  a 
seedling  from  Victor  Verdier,  of  large  size  and  good 
form,  but  so  very  dwarf  in  growth  as  to  affect  its  useful- 
ness. This  does  not  include  all  the  new  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  as  some  were  scarcely  in  bloom,  while  others 
had  passed  the  blooming  season.  Size,  fulness,  rich  or 
delicate  colouring,  and  robustness  of  habit,  appeared  to 
characterise  a  great  portion  of  Ihfe  foregoing. 

Of  the  newer  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Mdlle.  Favart, 
shining  pale  rose,  with  pale  dashes  distributed  over  the 
flower,  fine  in  form,  very  promising,  and  of  good  habit, 
appeared  to  be  a  good  addition  to  this  section.  Among 
the  Noisettes,  Reve  d'Or,  deep  yellow,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  climbing  pale-coloured  Madame  Falcot,  as  the 
flower  is  of  the  build  of  this  favourite  Tea-scented 
Rose,  can  be  highly  commended.  The  new  Teas  were 
not  in  condition,  but  it  was  noticeable  how  fine  the  old 
rose  and  white  Rubens  had  come  this  season,  the 
flowers  large,  finely  coloured,  and  very  full. 

A  great  number  of  Seedling  Roses,  raised  from  seed 
soivn  in  April  last,  were  already  blooming,  though  so 
young.  There  were  patches  of  seedlings  raised  from 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  General  Jacqueminot,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  other  fine  varieties.  Seedlings  from 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  conspicuous  for  their  robust 
growth,  and  in  many  instances  the  wood  was  thickly 
spined,  which  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  parent.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  blooms  were  small,  but  suffi- 
ciently full  to  enable  a  rosarian  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  probable  value.     There  was  a  very  rich  crimson 


Id  be  indeed  an  acquisition. 

e  in  course  of  trial,  but  as 

son's  growth,  it  would  be 
their  merits.     A  seedling 

ery  much  deeper  in  colour, 
)wth  as  to  suggest  it  would  make  a 
good  climber,  was  thought  much  of. 

There  are  yet  the  two  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Laxton,  namely  Princess  Louise  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  have  just  been  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son.  The  former  is  blush  white,  large,  full, 
and  of  fine  form,  and  vigorous  in  growth  ;  the  latter  is 
a  greatly  improved  L;elia  in  point  of  colour,  being  of 
a  glowing  pale  pink  hue,  fine  in  shape,  and  of  full 
substance.  Earl  of  Eldon,  a  Tea-scented  variety,  raised 
from  a  Cloth  of  Gold,  has  a  very  vigorous  habit,  and 
promises  well  as  an  efiective  pillar  Rose. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  have  in  their  possession  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  very  fine  Tea -scented  Rose 
named  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  some  blooms  of  which  were 
shown  at  Nottingham.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of 
Madame  de  Tartas,  which  was  grown  in  the  house  of 
Tea  Roses  in  the  nursery  ;  and  growing  by  the  side 
of  this  was  a  plant  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  It  is 
thought  the  former  must  have  been  accidentally 
fertilised  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  as  the  flowers  are 
large,  deep  in  build,  very  full,  and  of  a  deep  violet' 
colour  ;  it  is  also  highly  perfumed.  R.  D. 
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In  looking  over  an  old  book,  on  "Insect  Transfor- 
mation," published  by  Charles  Knight  in  1830,  I  read, 
in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  first  hive  that  was  roughly 
invented,  by  one  who  was  evidently  "an  out-of-doors 
observer  of  Nature ;"  and  although  he  had  had,  at  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  his  eyes  put  out  to  make  sport, 
he  had  his  revenge  in  a  fearful  manner  upon  his  friends, 
as  well  as  his  secret  enemies,  who  had  assembled  one 
day  to  rejoice  in  his  humiliation.  For  he  had  gi' 
e.irlier  days  his  would-be  friends  such  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion about  bees,  their  honey,  and  the  kind  of  hive  they 
had  occupied,  that  they  actually  bribed  those  near  and 
dear  to  him  to  tell  them  the  secret,  which  was  to  b( 
found  out  before  the  wedding  breakfast  he  had  pre 
pared ;  and  thus,  poor  fellow,  he  lost  his  wager  on  that 
day.  Nevertheless,  it  is  written,  he  did  invent  ; 
skeleton  hive.  My  object  in  looking,  however,  int. 
this  book  was  to  try  and  trace  the  truth  "if  all  insect 
came  from  eggs,  as  plants  do  from  seeds  ; "  but  the 
question  of  wasps,  aphides,  and  raising  the  larvce  by 
"osmosis,"  or  "  feeding,"  has  really  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  space,  that  I  will  beg  only  for  an  easier  task, 
and  attempt  to  describe  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  constructing  the  ' '  best  beehive, "  not  only  for  observ- 
ing the  operations  and  natural  history  of  the  honey 
bee,  but  it  should  be  the  best  beehive,  in  which  the 
bees  may  be  left  to  their  fate  under  the  greatest  amount 
of  neglect  that  the  bee-keeper  can  desire,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  Recalling  the  able  summing  up 
of  the  irater  in  the  Quarterly  Rerir^c;  some  30  years  *eing 
ago,  when  reviewing  "  Bee  Books  and  the  Beehive,"  t^"""" 
with  the  advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  read  up  the 
fourth  "Georgic"  of  Virgil  on  that  subject,  and 
to  keep  to  the  dear  old  "  cottage  straw  hive,  with 
its  various  associations  of  childhood.  Watts'  hymns, 
and  contentment,"  I  am  almost  inclined  to  fall  back 
into  the  same  tone  of  mind,  and  pray,  like  the  country 
mouse,  "Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree"  (a  straw 
hive) — more  picturesque  than  any  of  those  modem  patent 
wooden  boxes,  or  coal  shoots.  It  makes  one  still  more 
long  to  recall  those  young  and  pleasant  days,  and  wish 
those  reviewers  still  lived  to  cheer  on,  whilst  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  enthusiasm,  the  painter  or  poet,  the 
politician  or  the  naturalist,  as  writers ;  but  to  us 
older  men,  who  are  left,  even  Darwin's  epicurean  ideas 
are  not  new.  I  give  the  following  quotation  from  this 
old  book,  from  p.  9  :— "  The  ancients,  it  would  appear, 
had  the  shrewdness  seldom  to  venture  upon  illustration 
of  their  philosophical  romances  by  particular  examples ; 
this  was,reserved  for  the  more  reckless  theory  builders 
of  our  own  times."  We  find  Robinet,  for  example, 
asserting  that,  as  it  was  Nature's  chief  object  to 
make  man,  she  began  her  "  apprentissage  "  by  form- 
ing minerals  resembling  the  single  organs  of  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  brain,  in  the  fossil  (Mean- 
drena  cerebriformis,  Parkinson).  Darwin,  again, 
dreaming  that  animals  arose  from  a  single  filament,  or 
threadlet  of  matter,  which,  by  its  efforts  to  procure 
nourishment,  lengthened  out  parts  of  its  body  into  arms 
and  other  members,  made  the  oyster  grow  into  arms 
and  legs,  and  then,  when  it  tried  to  rise  from  its  native 
rocks,  wings  were  produced,  and  it  became  an  insect, 
and  thus  soon  improved  into  a  bird.  The  different 
forms  of  the  bills  of  birds,  whether  hooked,  spooned, 
or  long,  were,  he  says,  gradually  acquired  by  the  per- 
petual endeavours  of  the  creatures  to  supply  their 
wants.  The  long-legged  waterfowl  (Grallatores, 
Vigors)  in  this  way  acquired  length  of  legs  sufficient 
to  elevate  their  bodies  above  the  water.  "A  pro- 
boscis," he  says,  "of  admirable  structure  has  thus 
been  acquired  by  the  bee,  the  moth,  and  the  humming- 
bird, for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the ' ' 


Victoria  Park.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
our  London  Parks,  yet  one  that  we  hear  little  about. 
consists  of  about  200  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the 
dst  of  a  thickly-populated  district  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  I  was  greatly  astonished  on  the  occasion  of  a 
ent  visit,  for  it  surpassed  my  expectations.  It  is  most 
tefully  laid  out,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  those  who 
had  the  arrangement  and  making  of  such  a  public  boon 
as  it  is.  Before  it  was  taken  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
evidently  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  but  by  skilful  manage- 
ment it  has  been  converted  into  a  beautifully  undu- 
lating and  well-wooded  park  ;  the  banks  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  appear  to  support  beds  of  the  gayest 
colours,  are  very  luxuriant.  The  beautiful  specimens 
of  Hollies,  Thorns,  Chestnuts,  &c.,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  collection  of  trees,  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
park  near  London.  The  lakes  are  a  prominent 
feature  here.  They  are  studded  with  pretty 
wooded  islands,  the  most  conspicuous  trees  being 
Purple  Beech,  Weepmg  Willows,  Weeping  Elms, 
and  many  others  that  make  a  really  efiective  inter- 
mixture, and  produce  a  most  refreshing  effect  on  the 
visitor  as  he  rests  on  the  seats  around  their  banks  and 
under  the  splendid  avenue  of  trees  which  occupies  one 
side  of  the  park,  on  such  a  hot  day  as  I  experienced 
there,  and  one  on  which  the  shade  afforded  by 
Nature  is  so  appreciated  ;  as  it  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  by  the  thousands  of  people  that  were 
there. 

All  kinds  of  recreation  and  amusements  are  to  be 
found.  Amongst  the  most  important  are  the  bathing 
lakes,  cricket  field,  and  two  large  pieces  of  ground 
set  apart  as  public  gymnasiums.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  several  thousand  bathers,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  water  from  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  8.  This  is  really  a  boon  and  refresh- 
ment to   those  who   make  use  of  so  advantageous  a 


gift. 

Coming  to  the  horticultural  department,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  flower  gardening  is  well  done  ;  the 
beds  are  prettily  formed,  and  the  flowers  in  them  are 
well  arranged.  I  noticed  two  most  beautiful  raised 
beds  having  trees  in  the  centre,  and  around  each  of 
which  there  were  some  1200  bedding  plants;  they 
were  tastefully  arranged  with  Pelargoniums,  Agera- 
tums.  Verbenas,  Coleus,  Calceolarias,  and  a  variety  of 
other  beautiful  plants.  Besides  the  two  beds  already 
mentioned,  there  are  numerous  others,  in  variety  of  form ; 
one  especially  beautiful,  in  the  shape  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  feathers,  which  was  surrounded  by  beds  that 
harmonised  with  it  in  colour  as  well  as  in  form,  all 
backed  with  the  foliage  of  lovely  trees.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  park  flowers  as  well  as  trees  form 
an  important  feature  in  its  laying  out. 

Tropical  gardening  is  also  carried  on,  and  with 
very  good  effect,  the  undulations,  banks,  and  glens 
being  so  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  noticed  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  work  of  this  description  laid  out  on  a 
rocky  bank  ;  the  Echeverias,  Dracrenas,  Yuccas,  and  the 
difl'erent  kinds  of  Sedums,  &c. ,  were  in  a  most  thriving 
condition,  and  very  artistically  arranged.  The  winding 
walks  are  a  great  advantage  to  this  park,  as  you  do 
not  get  the  whole  view  at  once,  but  at  each  turning 
come  on  something  fresh  and  lovely  in  tropical  gar- 
dening. 

The  scenery  is  more  varied  and  charming  in  this 
park  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  ;  in  some  parts  you 
could  imagine  yourself  miles  in  the  country,  seeing 
nothing  but  lovely  trees  and  flowers  —  it  almost  re- 
minds one  of  the  dreams  of  childhood,  or  of  an  imagi- 
nai-y  peep  into  Fairyland — instead  of  being  surrounded 
by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  those  not  of  the  brightest  hue 
imaginable.  One  grand  evidence  of  benevolence  must 
be  credited  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  in  the 
shape  of  a  massive  and  handsome  drinking  foun- 
tain, which  I  believe  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  jf  13,000.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  marble  and  granite  ;  it  seems  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  If  such  magnificent  donations 
were  more  common,  we  might  be  sure  of  having  our 
streets  as  well  as  our  parks  much  freer  from  the  effects 
of  strong  drink.  Around  this  fountain  is  a  well 
arranged  garden,  and  pieces  of  water  between  each 
large  bed  of  flowers,  and  at  each  comer  is  a 
splendid  planted  vase,  all  tending  to  make  the 
crystal  stream  more  tempting.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  new  superintendent, 
who  appears  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
A  fine  park  is  of  little  use  unless  made  attractive  by 
the  energy  and  management  of  its  superintendent, 
who  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  well  up  in  his 
business. 

I  should  advise  all  who  are  lovers  of  gardening  to 
lose  no  time  in  visiting  this  place,  for  it  so  much 
pleased  my  friends  and  myself  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  the  public  a  short  description  of  it. 
Although  living  within  a  few  miles  I  had  never  before 
seen  it,  but  I  tmst  my  first  visit  may  not  be  the  last. 
£.  S.   W. 


August  26,   1871.] 
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We  greatly  regret  to  see  the  announcement  in  the 
"  Revue  Horticole  "  of  the  death  of  Professor  Lecoq, 
of  Clermont,  in  his  70th  year.  M.  Lecoq  was  well 
known  as  a  geologist  and  naturalist,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  wide  range  of  knowledge.  His  magnum  opus 
was  a  work  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
as  full  of  facts  and  inferences  as  the  treatises  of  Mr. 
Darwm.  M.  Lecoq  has  left  considerable  legacies  to 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  other  institutions  of  Clermont, 
and  has  bequeathed  to  the  town  his  valuable  collec- 
tions in  all  branches  of  Natural  History.  M.  Lecoq 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  took  part 
in  our  Botanical  Congress  in  1 866,  and  charmed  us 
with  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  fluency  of 
his  speech. 
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£S  los.  ;  Phatenopsis  Schilleriana,  £6  los.  and  ^'4 ; 
Cattleya  devoniana,  /is  (Lord  Londesborough)  ;  Colax 
jugosns.  very  rare,  £8  loj.  ;  Aerides  quinquevulnemm, 
plant,  in  bloom,  20  leaves,  £7  ;  AgrEecum  sesqui- 
pedale  superbum,  a  fine  specimen,  .,^15  15J.  (Lord  Lon- 
desborough) ;  Oncidium  Barkeri,  £7  ;  Cattleya  Mossise 
superba,  splendid  specimen,  £g  ;  Dendrobium  War- 
dianum,  fine  plant,  rare,  .£15  ;  Cypripedium  lasvigatum, 
fine  plant,  two  strong  growths,  ^^8  loi.  ;  Aerides  Veitchii, 
£22  IS.  (J.  Day)  ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  from 
Borneo,  a  rare  .variety,  /14  los.  (J.  Day)  ;  Cattleya 
fine  plant,  £12  izs.  (Mr.  Bockett)  ;  Epi- 
dendrum  verrucosum  or  nemoiale,  /ii  (J.  Day)  ; 
Vanda  insignis,  tnie,  £12  12s.  (Mr.  Bockett)  ;  Den- 
drobium BensoniEe,  a  very  fine  variety,  in  bloom,  £5  ; 
Pleione  maculata,  £7 ;  P.  WalUchiana,  £s  5s.  ;  P. 
humilis,  £6  6s.  ;  Aerides  afline,  Loddiges'  old  variety, 
£8  10s.  ;  A.  virens,  Kenrick's  variety,  fine  specimen, 
£S  ly.  ;  A.  Larpenta;,  £s  ;  A.  Lobbii,  £5  los.  ;  A. 
Fieldingii,  a  very  fine  specimen,  30  leaves,  £1$  (W.  Bull); 
A.  rubmm,  ^5  ;  A.  Schrcederi,  fine  plant,  £6  los.  ■ 
Cattleya  Reichenheimi,  .£17  10s.  (J.  Day! 
£iz  (W.  Bull) ;  C.  labiata  var.  Sion  House 
Sch-    • 

C.  araethystoglossa,  fine 
/8  10s.  ;  C.  superba,  £6  10s.  ;  Lselia  anceps  Dawsoni, 
£6 ;  L.  anceps  Barkeriana,  £8  Ss.  ;  L.  elegans.  a  magni- 
ficent specimen,  £20  (Mr.  Hanbury)  ;  L.  elegans  Tumeri, 
£7 ;  L.  elegans  Wolstenholmia:,  £s  10s.  ;  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana,  £s  ;  P.  grandiflora,  fine  plant,  £s  los.  ;  P. 
am.^bilis,  fine  plant,  £7  los.  ;    P.  grandiflora,  nice  plant, 

f7  10.!.  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  vitellinum  majus, 
6  loj,  and  £s  ioj.,  fine  specimens,  in  flower  ;  Oncidium 
Rogersii,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  only  four  plants  in 
Europe,  a  piece  of  the  original  plant,  £12  ;  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum,  £s  10s.  ;  C.  Veitchii,  £7  and  £s,  fine 
plants ;  C.  villosum,  extra  fine  specimen,  £10  (Jackson 
c<t  Son)  ;  Vanda  tricolor,  Mr.  Ruckers  No.  i  variety,  very 
fine,  £6  ;  V.  Lowii,  magnificent  specimen,  £20  (J.  Day); 
V.  ccenila,  fine  plant,  £6  tos.  ;  Miltonia  Candida  major, 
fine  plant,  £13  13^.  ;  Masdevallia  coccinea,  £10  io.t.  (W. 
Bull)  ;  Odontoglossum  na^vium  majus,  £6  10s.  and 
£S  15.V.  ;  O.  pulchellum,  fine  specimen,  /12  loi.  (J.  Day); 
O.  Phalsenopsis,  splendid  mass,  £7  ;  Dendrobium  crassi- 
node,  £6  6s.  ;  D.  Schroederi,  fine  plant,  true,  £12  I2j. 
(Lord  Londesborough)  ;  D,  thyrsiflorum,  £12  ;  Cymbi- 
dium  eburneum,  unmatchable  specimen,  £73  10s.  (Lord 
Rendlesham) ;  C.  Mastersii,  fine'  specimen,  first  rate 
variety,  showing  flower,  £6  los. ;  Angrfecum  sesquipedale, 
fine  specimen,  £$  ss.  ;  Sobralia  macrantha  (Woolley's 
variety,  very  rare),  £5  los.  ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme, 
magnificent  specimen,  £18  10s.  ;  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
fine  plant,  £10  10s.  The  principal  purchasers  were  Lord 
Londesborough,  Lord  Rendlesham,  J.  Day,  Esq. ,  Totten- 
ham ;  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  the  Poles,  Ware;  —Bockett, 
Esq.,  Clapham  ;  W.  F.  Terry,  Esq.,  Fulham  ;  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  Hoddesdon ;  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams,  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  &c. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Rucker's  Orchids. — The  foUomng  are  some 
of  the  prices  realised  at  Stevens'  Rooms  during  the  four 
days'  sale  of  this  magnificent  collection  : — 

Masdevallia  species,  bought  by  Mr.  Rucker  for  M.  ele- 
phanticeps,  £$  los.  ;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  fine  plant, 
£8  zos.  ;  Masdevallia  Candida,  £6  10s.  ;  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  Mr.  Rucker's  No.  3  variety.  £8 ;  Epidendnim 
vitellinum  majus,  best  variety,  very  fine  plant,  in  flower, 
/i6  xos.  (Lord  Londesborough) ;  Odontoglossum  triuni- 
pnans  Marshallinum,  £7  ;  Vanda  Denisoniana,  fine  plant, 
14  leaves,  £5  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  autumn-flowering  variety, 
the  finest  specimen  in  the  country,  £^6  15--.  (Lord  Lon- 
desborough) :  Vanda  Batemanii,  in  flower,  22  leaves, 
^5  los.  ;  Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  fine  specimen,  one  of  the 
three  plants  originafly  imported  by  Messrs.    Rollisson, 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Those  showy  mid-%vinter  decorative  plants,  Poin- 
settias,  than  which  for  that  season  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive,  should  now  in  all  instances  receive 
their  final  shift.  The  summer  or  autumn-struck  cut- 
tings need  not  be  put  into  large  pots  ;  indeed,  those 
that  were  struck  late,  and  are  about  6  or  8  inches  in 
height,  will  furnish  fine  large  bracts  in  48-sized  pots 
only.  Small  thrifty  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquinitijlora 
may  also  receive  another  moderate  shift.  Both  of 
these  subjects  delight  in  having  their  leaves  frequently 
syringed  with  fresh  water.  Conservatories  and  show- 
houses  will  now  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  in  the  matter  of  supplying  a  constant 
succession  of  flowering  plants,  and  in  regulating 
the  growth  of  Creepers,  &c.  Gesneras  of  the  zebrina 
and  cinnabarina  type  must  now  be  pushed  along 
quickly.  Small  shifts  only  are  advisable,  and  these 
into  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  coarse  fibrous  peat, 
one  of  fibrous  loam,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  leaf- 
mould.  Drain  the  pots  effectually,  and  pot  the  plants 
firmly.  Also  continue  to  shift  on  Petunias,  Heliotropes, 
and  Zoiml  and  Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Tie  up 
neatly  Chorozemas,  Hoveas,  Stefhanotis,  &.C.,  and  so  ex- 
pose the  wood  of  each  that  it  may  become  well-ripened 
in  due  season.  Give  manure-water  freely  to  Italian 
Tuberoses  — /'<'/mhM«  tuberosa—r^ow  that  they  are 
flowering,  and  giving  ofl'  their  delicate  but  delightful 
fragrance.  Carefully  remove  all  old  flowers  from  Les- 
elienaiillias,  and  look  sharply  after  mildew  both  on 
these  and  on  Goiiipholobiums,  Boronias,  Heaths,  &c. ,  as 
it  is  very  likely  to  establish  itself  quickly  at  this  season, 
especially  amidst  such  alternations  of  temperature  as 
we  have  experienced  during  the  last  few  days.  Thin 
out  young  seedling  plants  of  Mignonette  to  five,  seven, 
or  nine  plants  in  each  pot.  It  is  injudicious 
to  leave  them  too  thickly  in  pots  of  any  size. 
Continue  to  maintain  a  moist  warm  temperature  in 
stoves  proper,  as  previously  suggested.  Endeavour,  by 
afibrding  as  much  air  as  possible,  in  conjunction  wiih 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  to 
insure  to  all  Orchids  a  suitable  ripening  period,  for 
without  this,  whether  the  plants  possess  pseudobulbs 
or  not,  there  will  be  but  little  hopes  of  attaining  success 
in  the  flowering  season.  I  have  lately  referred  to  the 
fact  that  red  spider  at  this  season  readily  attacks 
Fuchsias,  which  are  flowering  freely,  also  Clianthuses, 
Acacias,  Tacsonias,  &c.  ;  therefore  apply  the  syringe 
vigorously  amongst  them  occasionally. 


FOR  CING  HO  USES. 


expe- 


this  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  brisk  fire-heat 
to  all  Vineries  containing  Muscats  in  the  last  stage  of 
ripening  ;  as  it  is  only  by  a  high  temperature  that  the 
rich  aromatic  flavour  peculiar  to  this  class  is  fully 
brought  out.  Of  course  this  must  be  varied  by  the 
admission  during  the  early  morning — very  early  if  fine 
and  sunny — of  fresh  sweet  air.  Though  a  high  tempe- 
rature is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  "finish"  to  late 
thick-skinned  Grapes  of  the  Lady  Downes  type,  it  is 
injudicious  to  push  them  along  faster  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  See  that  all  Pines  which  have  set  their 
fruits,  and  have  commenced  swelling,  are  afi'orded  a 
liberal  supply  of  wholesome  properly  prepared  liquid 
manure.  At  this  stage  any  assistance  of  the  above  kind 
is  of  much  more  benefit  to  them  than  if  applied  sub- 
sequently, when  the  fruit  is  three  parts  grown.  The 
protection  of  fruit  in  Vineries,  &c.,  from  the  ravages  of 
wasps,  flies,  &c.,  should  be  well  attended  to  now.  The 
former  are  not  so  numerous  this  season  as  usual,  but 
even  a  few  will  do  much  injury  by  puncturing  the 
berries  to  their  in-emediable  injury. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberry  flants  grown  for  forcing  should,  as  soon 
as  the  pots  become  tolerably  well-filled  with  roots,  be 
supplied  with  alternate  waterings  of  liquid  manure. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  afiord  them  only  that 
which  is  of  very  moderate  strength,  because  to  incite 
them  too  greatly  at  this  season  is  to  risk  the  formation 
of  fresh  leaves,  and  so  to  impoverish  the  cro\vns.  Early 
Pears  should  be  gathered  two  or  three  days  before 
ripening,  more  especially  if  the  sun  has  much  pov.'er, 
as  it  forces  the  ripening  process  too  quickly,  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  flavour  ;  but  if  gathered  a  day  or 
two  sooner,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  the  process  is 
more  gentle  and  the  flavour  better.  Even  in  the  cases 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  it  is  better  to  gather  them 
by  anticipation  than  to  leave  them  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  endangered  by  falling,  or  by  the  tender 
mercy  of  insects.  Figs  ripening  out-of-doors  are 
attacked  the  most  here  in  Essex,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  remain  upon  the  trees  until  fully  ripe  ;  and 
the  only  hope  of  saving  any  seems  to  be  in  employing 
a  few  dozens  of  muslin  bags,  moving  them  from  those 
which  are  ripe  and  picked  on  to  such  as  are  next  in 
order  of  ripening,  and  so  on. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  all  despatch  in  the  matter  of  propaga- 
tion. Insure  a  good  strike  of  desirable  varieties  of 
Verbenas,  following  with  Heliotropes,  Iresine  Undent, 
Ageratums,  Pelargoniums,  Tropaolums,  &c.,  in  rapid 
succession.  Again  I  recommend  the  gardener  to 
leave  the  Calceolarias  until  later  on.  Remove  all 
flowers  from  Dahlias  as  soon  as  they  are  past 
their  best,  as  they  impoverish  the  younger 
blooms  coming    on.     Where   an  autunin   display   of 


of  importance. 


the    pla 


exuberant    shoots,  and 


the  matter  01  removing 
encourage  those  having  bloom  buds  at  their  apices.  In 
addition  to  the  mulching  lately  recommended  as  bemg 
a  great  aid  to  them,  liquid  manure  of  great  strength 
may  be  afforded  with  benefit.  Proceed  with  the  tack- 
ing-in  of  climbing  plants  to  walls,  and  fasten  such  as 
require  it  to  pillars,  &c.  Attention  must  now  be  given 
to  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  bulbs  for  the  ensuing 
spring  display.  Make  the  selection  at  once  and  ^ve 
your  order,  remembering  that  the  old  ma.\im,  "hr;t 
come  best  served,"  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
Matters  of  taste  vary  so  greatly  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  superfluous  to  add  anything  regarding  the  varieties, 
but  I  may  state  that  where  any  are  required  for  forcmg 
in  pots  this  should  be  stated  in  the  order.  Smgle 
Hyacintlis  of  various  colours  are  the  most  beautiful, 
take  them  all-in-all.  Of  Tulips  the  old  double  Toume- 
sol  is  the  most  showy  and  generally  useful.  The  dwarf 
single  white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  a  perfect  gem 
when  grown  three  or  five  in' a  small  pot,  and  forced 
into  flower  at  Christmas ;  it  is,  besides,  the  most 
fragrant.  Crocuses  should  now  be  planted  out 
permanently  when  it  can  be  done  without  unduly 
interfering  mth  such  plants  as  already  exist  in  beds  or 
borders.  Remove,  as  they  continue  to  form,  the  side 
shoots  or  suckers  from  all  plants  of  Violets. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  late  showers  have  proved  of  great  assistance  to 
vegetable  growers.  They  have  aided  in  setting  a  heavy 
successional  crop  upon  Kidney  Beans,  which  had  began 
to  jerk  oB'  their  blooms,  as  well  as  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  transplanting  successional  crops  of  Coleworts, 
Lettuces,  Endives,  &c.,  dispensing  materially  with  the 
thankless  work  of  artificial  waterings.  Attend  to 
the  cutting  down  of  all  old  flower-stalks  upon  Globe 
.trlichokes  :  if  not  removed  they  tend  greatly  to 
impoverish  the  base,  from  which  young  shoots  should 
now  emanate  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  the  stools 
in  a  robust  state  throughout  the  trying  period  of 
winter.  Tie  up  Endive  and  a  further  batch  of  Lettuces 
for  eariy  autumn  use.  Finish  transplanting  Lj'eks,  and 
sow  a  small  and  last  sowing  of  Turnips  upon  a  fully 
exposed  situation.  Thoroughly  thin  out  the  leaves 
upon  fine  plants  of  Parshy,  transplanted  and  intended 
to  stand  the  mnter  through.  By  these  means  firmer 
leaves  will  subsequently  form,  and  the  check  will  tend 
to  harden  each  plant  to  withstand  frost.    IV.  E. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Aphip.-t:  on  Spinach  :  C.  C.  Sprinkle  sifted  wood  ashes 
heavily  over  the  bed  after  a  natural  or  artificial  shower, 
or  heavy  dew  ;  be  sure  to  let  the  ashes  remain  on  the 
leaves  till  quite  dry  ;  then  cleanse  your  plants  by  water- 
ing. Alb.  M. 

Cucumbers  :  J.  F.  Your  Cucumber  leaves  are  infested 
by  myriads  of  a  minute  species  of  aphis,  on  which 
several  small  yellow  larvce  of  a  Syrphus  are  feeding. 
Proper  close  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  them.  /.  O.   W. 

Fuchsia:  \V.  T.  By  a  l=ght-coloured  Fuchsia  is  meant 
one  of  those  with  pale  tube  and  sepals.  Those  with 
scarlet  tube  and  while  corolla  form  a  distinct  group 
and  must  not  be  classed  with  the  light-coloured  sorts 

Glass:  W.  Taylor.  The  patent  rolled  glass— by  which 
we  understand  you  to  mean  that  which  is  not  cleir  1 1  ( 
cloudy— is  not'  in  favour  either  with  plant  or  fr 
growers.  Better  shade  when  necessary  than  adu] 
perpetual  shade,  except  for  such  plants  as  Ferns  ui 
perhaps  Camellias. 

Grapes  on  Tenprils  •  J.  M.  sends  us  an  illustratior 
of  this  not  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  conhrmj 
the  opinion  that  the  tendril  of  the  Vine  is  an  abort 


For  Reaping  Macliines, 
T         A  N  D      F.       H^O'W^A  R  D,       Bedfc 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

AW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices.  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  :  also 

ns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
&c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


HE  ACME  GARDEN    FRAME   and    GROUND 

VINERY, 
t  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
eiy  vet  brought  out.     See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  Dec.  17,  1870. 
EN  T  A  M 1 N  LI  10  KER,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
.cston  on  1  hames 


The 


flow 


stalk. 


Latk  Grapes:  Chrysanthemums:  Ah  Old  Subscriber. 
It  is  injudicious  to  keep  your  late  vinery  closed  "  night 
and  day,"  as  you  cannot  retard  your  late  Grapes  by  such 
means.  Give  air  freely  by  day,  and  with  moderate 
.  freedom  by  night.  As  you  have,  by  keeping  them  close, 
no  doubt  induced  a  somewhat  weakly  growth,  enter 
upon  this  fresh  phase  of  air-giving  by  degrees,  so  a 
to  expose  them  all  at  once  to  the  searching  influences  of 
air  from  without.  We  approve  of  your  treatment 
Chrysanthemums,  and  your  future  intentions  regard: 
taking  them  up  next  month.  You,  doubtless,  grow 
them  in  this  manner  to  save  labour,  otherwise  it  i: 
the  best  way,  if  great  success  is  looked  for.  They 
must  be  grown  in  pots  from  the  first,  if  the  finest  pos- 
sible blooms  are  required.  Choose  a  moist,  rainy  period, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  to  pot  them  up,  and 
aid  them  over  the  check  occasioned  thereby  by  fre- 
quently sprinkling  the  surface  and  by  applying  manure 
water  to  the  roots.    W.  P.. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  ]V.  Smith.  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  laceratiim,  a  variety  of  one  of  our  common 
British  Ferns,  -i?.  P.,  Tootiiii;.  Spira;a  bella  of  Sims 
(the  Comely  Spiraea).—//.  D.  P.,  Rtdditcfi.  Your 
plant,  found  growing  in  a  Clover  field,  is  the  common 
Melilot    (Melilotus    officinalis).  —  J.   E.    B.     Abelia 

Peaches  :'  T.  Wilson.  The  beginning  of  August  is  the 
usual  period  for  early  outdoor  Peaches,  but  the  seasons 
vary  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

Potato  Disease:  Correspondent.  .Surely  you  overlooked 
the  phrase,  ",the  nature  of  the  disease  is  patent  enough." 
The  researches  of  Berkeley  and  others  have  put  this 
beyond  dispute,  and  we  certainly  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey the  impression  tliat  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  still 
unknown.  We  were  alluding  to  the  means  of  preven- 
tion or  cure,  as  the  whole  tenour  of  our  article  shows. 

Primulas  :  Constant  Reader.  We  cannot  tell  without 
seeing  them  why  your  rare  .Mpine  Primulas  won't  grow. 
Probably  the  hot,  dry  season  has  been  too  much  for 
them,  and  the  cooler  nights  and  moister  skies  we  now 
enjoy  will  be  more  propitious. 

Prizes  at  Exhibitions  :  /?.  B.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  give  lists  of  all  awards  made  at  flower  shows. 

Rust  on  Grapes  :  /?.  H.  The  discoloration  of  your 
Grapes  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  form  of  rust,  which 
arises  generally  from  sudden  chill,  or  cold  draughts  of 
air.  The  specimens  are,  however,  scarcely  sufficient  for 
forming  a  good  opinion.  M.  J.  B. 

Stove  Plants  :  J.  H.  We  cannot,  without  far  more 
information  than  your  letter  conveys,  tell  why  your 
stove  plants  drop  their  flowers  without  expanding,  and 
show  a  spindly  growth.  Probably  it  is  from  want  of 
due  and  sufliciently  early  ventilation.  As,  however,  you 
are  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  one  may  be  caused  by 
want  of  water,  the  other  by  want  of  light.  Is  there  any 
escape  from  the  flues,  or  any  other  appreciable  impu- 
rities ?     Has  the  watering  been  duly  attended   to,  but 

Watson's  Lawn  Sand  :  W.  M.  See  our  advertising 
columns,  or  apply  to  your  nurseryman. 


J.  D. 
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&  S.— W., 
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C.    E. 


-North  Yorker— F. 
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COVENT   GARDEN^— Aug.  25. 
Light  supplies  and  a  moderate  demand  have  prevailed 
during  the  week  in  connection  with  home-grown  supphes, 
but   importations  continue   hea\7,  in    Pears  and    Plums 
especially.     West   India  Pines  are  over  for  th 
home-grown  c         '         -       - 


1  rather  better 


request. 


Apples,   per  J  sie 
Apricots,  per  doze 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100    , 
Melons,  each 


Beet,  per  doz. 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun. 


Nectarines,  per  doz. 
Oranges,  per  100  . . 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . . 
Pears,  per  dozen  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


'XHIRITORS   of  CUT   FLOWERS.    GRAPES, 

I  (  t  (  i   MI  H  S  S\LADS  &c,-«illfindCHAPMAN'S  PATENT 
\TER  1  UBE  CASES  the  best  now  in  use.  either 
I  I      nsmission  purposes      May  be  obtained  through 

the  PATENTEE  Gloucester  ;  or  W.  EASSfE 
mnctd  for  their  sole  manufacture.  Price  Lists 
pphcation  —Gloucester. 
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Caution  to  Gardeners.— Wlien  you  asJi  for 

SAYNOR  AND  COOKE'S  WARRANTED  PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark  SAYNOR,  also  the  Corporate  Mark,  Obtain 
Warranted,  without  which  none  are  eenuine. 

S.  &  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers 

S.   AND  C.'s  PRUNING 


J. 


Arcliaiigel  Mats. 
BL.i^CKBURN    and    SONS  beg  to  inform  theil 

friends  th.it  the  First  Shipment  of  NKW  MATS  has  just 
1,  and  they  are  of  verj-  good  quality.  Price  List  on  application. 
Russia  Mat  Itnporters,  4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


|_>  U  SS^I^A^^M  A TS,_^_for__  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
»  ^,T^.^T.r-.^.i..r.    .T-.  «  .  *..,^.,    ...»..,        ;  the  cheapest  and 
every  class  of  Mat, 
.  T.  ANDERSON,'?,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


fsTppE    "°''' 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  IS, 

"FRIG!  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide 


^:^1 


w 


Nursery  Business.— Partnership  or  Otherwise. 

-ANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  thoroughly  practical 

■       '■     ■cstin(;say;(;200,and  loan  as  MANAGING 


PARTNER  in  a  thriv 
The     entire     busines' 

Haverslock  Hill,  Lon. 


ised     on     reasonable    tern 
VERITAS,  26,  Park    Roi 


Wt^ivl'^°;er?e> 
thoroughly  experienced 
Rotation  of  Vegetabie 


HEAD  GARDENER,  in  Sussex,  an 

ic,  married  Man,  without  incumbrance, 
in  Grape  Growing,  Plant  and  Flower  Culture, 
Crops,  and  general  keeping  of  a  nice  place  in 
scter  from  last  place  as  to  ability,  honesty  and 
Two  Under  Hands  kept.  A  good  cottage.— 
,  wages  required.  &c.,  may  be  addressed  to 
ke  Street,  I'ortland  Place,  \V. 


WANTED,   a   MAN  to  take  Charge  of  the  Propa- 
gating and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  and   Hardy  Shrubs, - 

Address,     in     own     handwriting,     stating     references      and     wages 
required,  AV.  HOOPER,  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 


N' 


N 

competent'CLERK,  accustomed  to  Correspond,  Sni  who  has  filled 
similar  situation  in  a  large  general  Nursery.  State  age,  and  a: 
particulars  ^as    to    experience,    salary    expected,    Stc.—  '  Newton 


URSERY    CLERK.— James    Dickson    &    Sons 

REtjUIRE,  for  their  Nurseries,  a  thoroughly  respectable  and 
•        '■'  ■ accustomed  to  Correspond,  anif  who  has  filled  a 


ile'ce,othe.  ut  Flower  Trade  er^rred-Particulars  as 
s3a"y^"\peaed^^c.,  to^^DRUMMUND '^BROTHERS.'^V. 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


w 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

ANTED,    ONE  or  TWO   SHOPMEN,    within 
•0,  by  W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  58,  Dawsi 
[en  just   out  of  their   Apprenticeship  pr 
,  length  of  service,  and  giving  reference 


Dublin.     Youi 


I  preferred  - 


Seed  Trade. 

rpHE  SUBSCRIBERS  are  in  WANT  of  a  thoroughly 
-L  efficient  SHOPMAN,  well  up  in  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds;  one 
having  some  knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock  and  able  to  take  short 
journeys  preferred.  To  a  respectable  and  suitable  Man  the  situation 
will  be  permanent  and  comfortable.— Apply,  stating  experience  and 
salar>'  expected,  to  SMITH  and  SIMONS,  Seed  Merchants  and 
Nurserymen,  Glasgow. 


n/Nu 


ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN,  a 

address,  and  possessing  a  general  ki 
sery   Trade.— EDMUND    PHILIP 


young 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


To  Gardeners  and  Bailiffs  (Head,  Foremen,  or  Under). 

T.'\MES  CARTER  AND  CO.  hayirig_rtiany  applicatioiis 


Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  GARDENERS  or  BAILIFFS 
may   rely    upon    J.    Carter    &     Co.    adopting    the    most    stringent 


HENDERSON  A 


riven  on  application  t 


Department  in  an  extensive  Eslablishmen 
— G°  N^,°"Edc'rn  Terrace,  LangsdJII 


Gtt 


A  R  D  E  N  E  R    (Head).— Age  37,    married  ; 

ce.— Well  skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  profess! 
-C.  M..  Flora  Cottage,  Lion  Road,  Bexley,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  single ;  14 
experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  Two  years'  character.- 
2,  Uritannia  Road,  Surbiton,  S.W. 


G 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married;  thoroughly 

understands  the  profession  in  all  its  various  branches.  No 
;tion  to  Meadow  Land.  Good  recommendation  from  last  anti 
ious  employers.— R.  P.,  planworth,  Hounslow. 


GARDENER   (Head),    to  any  Lady  or    Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.— Has 

tion  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardenin|. 
Can     be    highly    recommended.      Nine    years'    character.— W.    G., 


r^  ARDENER  (Head),  where  three  tjr  more  Men  are 

s"u  llVl  i  !');'  1    .  ...i'",lcn'f"?King™r'l'e°trCoventGarderiJvi'f6!'~ 


Gardening.       No 
-Iio.xH.H.  7,  Post  Office, 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  and  BAILIFF,  who 
understands  Meadow  Land  and  Stock,  also  Wall  Trees  and 
Growing  Grapes  in  Greenhouse.  Wife  for  Dairy  and  Poultn'  — 
Address,  staling  full  particulars,  including  last  situation  and  length  of 
service,  A.  U.,  Post  Office,  Pinner. 


ROUND  WORKIMEN.— Mr.  Ayres  is  in  IMME- 
DIATE WANT  of  steady  and  experienced  Men  to  act  as 
EMEN.-Address  with  references  and  terms,  W.   P.  AYRES, 


s  Salesman,  need  a 


w 


ANTED,     an    OUTDOOR    FOREMAN,    who 
thoroughly  understands  Fruit  Trees,  Rosf 


lutdoor  Plants— Apply 


ply  by  letter  only,   giving  refe: 
Geirdmers-  ChnmieU  OfficS.  W,  C 


nderstands  Budding  and  Grafting  Fruit  Trees  and   Roses. 
Propagating  Florists'   Flowers,  and   is  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
general  Nursery  Stock.     Mi  -I  be  n  good  Salesman,  and  h.nc  first-class 
DOWNIE.    L.MRD.    AND    LAING.    Nurscr.M,   For.-^t 


xder). — A  respectable  young  Man, 
idg^^emT 


-R.    K.,    Post    Office, 


GARDENER     (Under).— Age     : 
experience   in    Forcing-houses.      Good    < 
Lower  William  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  Londol 


tliree    years 
f«f.-A.  ^^,  31. 


GARDENER  (Seconh 


GARDENER  (Sr 
-.■ige  24  ;  has  bcin 
Z.  Y.  X.,  5,  Norwood  Ter 


FOREMAN  (WoRKi.NG).—  1  horoiTghly  practical,  and 
acquainted   with   the    Propagation  and    after    Management    of 
Nursery  Stock,  both  in  and  outdoor.      Good   knowledge  of  Plants, 


I  Hill  Street,  Newry,  Irela: 


Management    of 
'"•-e  of   "• 

:aged  end  of  Septemb'er.— "T.  S 


H' 


)roughly  useful  Man  arerequir 
ler. -f    S.,  8,    Chambers^    1 


MPROVER.  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden  or  Nursery.- 

A     young     Man.        Will     pay     a     Premium.     Can      be    high 
nendeJ.— G.  D.,  Hanworth  Rectorj*,  Hounslow. 


French  Beans,  p.  1 

Herbs,  per  bunch 

Horse  Radish, p  .bu 

Potatos  (good  s 


Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08  — 
)  4  I  Spinach,  perbushel  26  — 
;  o  I  Turnips,  p.  bunch..  04—1 


nF'.ftn'S''' 


W^ 


■-\GATOR    of    Soft-wooded 

r  person,'-F.  ANnV.^SM'lTH^The 


']M:  \\  l.I.LER  or  FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENT. 

!         V-    11  -icquainted  with  the  English,  German  and  French  Seed 

i  I  .p<-ak5  and  writes  these  languages  fluently.     Has  already 

,ij.  ccssfully  on   the  Continent   in   the  Seed  Trtidc.     Unex- 

:  1;   i>  .1  I.   r.. Icrences.— P.  W.  Y.,s8,  Fenelow  Road,  Warwick  Road, 

Seed  Trade. 

rjiRA\-KLLER  or  SHOPMAN.— Good  Icnowlcdge  of 
-L    the  Trade.     Highest  testimonials— L.  B.,  General  Post  Office, 


Seed  Trade. 

IHOPMAN    (Under).- Age    19;    has    been    in    the 

5    Wholesale    and    Retail    Trade.      Good    reference.      Town    or 


August  26,  1871.] 
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A/TR.    JAMES     FRASER     of    *e    late    F™    of 

IVi  LS-'l.  Frascr,  Lea  Bridge  Ruad)  undertakes  HORTICUL. 
TURAL  VALUATIONS  of  every  descnpuon,  SALES  by 
AUCTION,  &c.—Maylands  Farm,  Romford,  Essex,  E. 


'TALI AN    ALP 


LIGURIAN   QUEEN  |_BEES^- 

""  of  '''"5s'y'''are'^°irTerfng^^QulEN 


TO  BE  LET,  a  NURSERY,  FLORIST,  and  SEED 
BUSINESS,  remarkably  well  placed  for  busmess,  m  a  fashion- 
able London  suburb.     Six  thousand  feet  of  Olass. 
A.  B.,3S,  Sydenham  Park,  S.E. 


Nurserymen,  Rorists,  and  Others. 

(  1--]  n   OF,     by    Private    Treaty,     th 
■■n.    of  the  old    established  and  we 


dT"b. 


For   further    particulars    apply  to    Messrs.  P 
MORRIS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  LcytonstonC; 


ral  ranges  of  Pits 
:  choice  Stove  and 
d  productive  Land, 
Held  under  two 
dr  valuation  in  the 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE    AND 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURD.'VV.  .'Vurust  c6.  at  haTf-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  several 
consicnmcnls  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  NAR- 
CISSUS, and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M^ 


.J; 

TUESDAY 


Imported  Orchids. 

C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
;reat  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
August  ag.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  several 
of  ORCHIDS  from  the  East  Indies.  South  America,  and 
dian  Islands,  comprising  fine    plants    of  choice    and   rare 


On  view  f 


ling  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Choice  Orchids. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
THURSDAY.  August  31.  at  hallpast  12  oClock  precisely.,  so 
choice  established  ORCHIDS,  the  property  ota  Gentleman  giving 


Also  an  Importation  of  valuable  ORCHIDS,  including- 

Phatenopsis  grand.iflora  J  pi„^  p,3„„^  established  on  blocks. 
„  Luddemaniana  I  Saccolabium  Harrisonianum 

Cypripedium  la;vigatum  Aerides.  species,  fine  lookingplan 

Saccolabium  gigantcum  I  Vanda  Cathcartii 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


fTS,  in  I 


■  TUESDAY,  Septera 


ding  Orchids.  Ga 
egonias.  Ericas,  C 


'HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT 


:  GARDENER, 


:tioneers'  Office; 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

THIRD  GREAT  SALE  in  the  SMITHFIELD,  SHREWSBURY. 
RS.    LYTHALL    AND    CLARKE  will  SELL 

UCTION,  in  the  Smithfield,  Shrewsbur>-,  on  TUESDAY 
OLDER 


jyjEss 


o'clock  1 


SHEARLING 


ster,  Esq.,  of  Apley  Park, 
Matthews,  of  Montford, 

Welshpool. 


,  Salop. 


M.  L.  Meire,   Esq., 

Messrs.  Morris,  Gare, 
H.    J.     Sheldon,      Es 


above  will  include  several  Royal  Agri 
and  amongst  the  Lots  will  be  lound  ma 
irst  Ram  Breeders. 
Catalogues     apply     to    the    Auclione 


39,    New    Strt 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  have  received 

of  about  TWENTY  highly-descended  SHEARLINGS,  and  a  few 
older  RAMS,  EIGHTY  SHEARLINGS  and  older  EWES,  to  beheld 
in  the  Smithfield,  Shrewsbury,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  August  29,  at 
„  oTInrt. 

SHROPSHIRES  was  one  of  the 

fr°od  it'hL 


The  MONTFORD  FLOCK  . 
irst  ever  established,  having  bee 


Proprietor  upwards  ot  200  year 
1  looked  upon  by  Ram  Breeders  a 


:sh,  and  heavy  class  of  wool. 
,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


ineofti 


,  high  quality,  firm  ti 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

ELFORD  PARK,  TAMWORTH. 
MR.  MAY'S  IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  PURE-I 


RE  RAMS 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  inform  the 
Breeders  and  Feeders  of  Blackfaced  Sheep  that  they  will  SELL 
bv  AUCTION,  at  2  o'clock,  on  TUESDAY,  September  5,  at  Mr, 
rfay's.   Elford  Park  (Luncheon  at  _I_  o'clock),   about. FORi;y_First 


JESDAY,  Septembei 
ark  (Luncheon  at   I  o'clock),   about  FORT 
1  ONE  HUNDRED  large-s 


led  healthy  EWES  a 


Alrewas  Static 


Staffordshire  Railw 


Freehold.-The  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Neithrop, 

BANBURY,  OXON. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  AUCTION,  on  SEPTEMBER  25 
ne!<t  (if  not  previously  disposed  of  I,  the  above,  containing   Four 
acres  ot  Land,  well  stocked  with  permanent  Fruit  Trees,  situate  upon 


A^^ 


MUcote,  neetr  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mr-TT  \NT  ^ALE  of  the  MILCOTE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Ill   M  !  N<  F^  lias  been  honoured  with  instruc- 
I     .  .  mors  of  the  late  .J.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  to 


extraordinary  Ram  Lam 


[  I'LOCK  < 


type  of  Down 


Ther 


The  Auclione. 
to  this  Sale ;  and  can  assui 

Auctioneer,  28,  Bridge  Street,  Stratford- 
Trains  stop  at  Milcote  Station  a: 
Oxford,  Banbur>',  Leamington,  Warwu 
II.  18.     From  Paddington,  Oxford,  Mor< 


'ublic  Compel 
nd  may  be  ha< 


Bralles    House,    Shipston-on-Stour. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

that  he  has 


MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to 
received  instnictious  from  Henr 


..,...,=.    ..^.„,^^,„„^,  .„  .„  ,.,^  .-^ BIENNIAL  SALE  t 

PURE-liRED  SHORTHORNS  for  THURSDAY,  September  2; 
which  will  consist  of  about  45  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  chiedy  t 
Kirklevington  and  Fawsley  blood.  The  Sire  now  in  service  is  Ih 
"-■^  "^   '  e  of  Oxford  (25,995),  bred  at  Holker  from  this  justly  renowne 


ribc  of  Shorthorns. 


Mr.  SHELDON,  Brailes 


Ellington,  near  Elmholton,  Hunts. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  September  28 
next,  the  extensive  and  valuable  HERD  of  PURE  SHORTHORNS, 
bred  bv  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Ladds,  of  Ellington,  which  numbers 
about  100  Head  of^Bulls,  Covs,  and  Heifers;    prominent  amongst 

PrilTcess,  bred  by  MrThd-sp ;  Jacintha,  by  Mr.  Beasley ;  Farewell  and 


i^^:J: 


^?^d^; 

Catalogues, 
particulars  giv 
London  :  13, 


md  lattSy.'t^amb^idgTBarr'in'gton^s'l  ( 
Devonshire,  Wcllesley  (25,421).  from 
of  Barrington,  bred  by  Mr.  Sheldon  fr 
d  :  the  two  latter  arc  now  in  service, 
ligrees,  will  shortly    be  issued,  and  1 


hire  Sheep — pure  in  blood- 
1  flock,  or  for  crossing  witl 
ioneers,    39.     New    Street 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  wiU  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  New  House,    Sutton   Maddock,  Shifnal, 
FRIDAY,  September  8  next,  at  i  o'clock  punctually  (Luncheon  at 
■       SUT-TOS   maddock;  FLOCK,  consisting  of  SIXTY  SU 
R   SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  and  ONE    HUNDRED  SHEj 
G  and  STOCK  EWES,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
le  Sutton   Maddock   Flock  has  attained  a   reputation   seconc 
the  Shropshires.     It  has  secured  the  highest  honour 


COMPANY. 

[LDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.  1  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dasliwood,  Esq.  GranvilleR.H.Somerset,Esq.,Q.C. 

"enry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
larfes  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


UTILISATION  of 
loney  for  the  purpose  oi 
The  whole  outlay  and 

For  Forms  and  further 
.YDER,  Esq..  Managing 
torev's  Gate.  Westminster 


SEWAGE.— The    Com] 
apply  I 


S.  W 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,  FARM    EI 
LABOURERS' COTTAGES.  &c. 

GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY'. 
(Incorporated  bv  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 


rnni 


I  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  C 
dwarijihn  Hutchins,  Esq. 


[  Sir  William  Titc, 
,  J.  BAILEY  DENTON 
every  kind    are  execui 
repaid  to   Landowners  wl 


executed  by 


T.  Chapman,  t:sq.,  f.K.b. 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Currie,  Esq. 

Principal  Engineer,  M 
Agricultural  Improvements  c 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereoi 

with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  th< 
d  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years 
1  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term, 
lion  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  wiU  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  r 
'         '       ndertaking  V 

lidental  thereto,     tne  outlay 

by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a 

discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  pnncil 

The     made    to    ARTHUR     MILMAN, 

Offices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Plai 


irocure  the  ex 
The  outlay 
•Istate,  and  p£ 


!h!reo"nII'"be'^re^Si 


s  of  Sewage  Imgatia 


1  ENTRAL 


ARGENTINE 
Limited, 
J' 


LAND     COMPANY, 


Cha 


Hegan,  Esq. 
lODS,  Esq.,  C.E, 
Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  c 


Ast^l  in  the  Htfublic-E.  Ha 
Supmtiltndml—VilLUA.K 
The  Directors  offer,  on  ad' 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varj'ing  from  80  to.)00  At,Kti!.  eacn, 
of  the  COMPANY'S    LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosano  to  the  City  of  Core 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.     Towns  and 


a  80  10400  ACRES  each, 
•'        -    ■      -ntrai 

;  laid 


r  Plots 


lone  among  tne  snrc 
ie?d  Club,  and"^" 

the  last  three  1 
gsinons  obta 


lave  acknowledged 


amply  confirmed  i 


by   Lord  Chcsham's  and   Mrs.  Beach's  Rams' ; 
meet  trains  at  Shifnal  and  Coalport  Static 


Holly  Bank,  near  Biirton-upon  Trent. 

■IVTESSRS.  LYTHALL    and    CLARKE    will 


FLOCK    of   THREE 


AUCTION,     0 

h&ndred^sh"ropshire  sheep, 

the  HERD  of  FIFTY  HEAD  of  SHORTHORST  CATTLE,  s£ 
of  them  being  of  pure  Bates'  blood  ;  HORSES.  PIGS.  IM 
MENTS,  POULTRY,  CHEESE,  &c  (the  property  of  Willoi 
Wood,  Esq.,  who  has  let  his  Home  Farms). 

Conveyances  will  meet  the  Trains  at  Barton  and  Walton  Static 


ORDER   OF   SALE. 
TUESDAY.  September  12,    '  ■      --•     ■ 

WEDNESDAY.  Septemb( 
'oultry.  Cheese.  &c 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday  at  11 
Luncheon  on  Wednesday  a 
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MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  September  14  ne.tt,  at 
It  o'clock  punctually,  TWO  HUNDRED  PURE-BRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE    RAMS,    and    SIX    HUNDRED    EWES,   from   the   noted 
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for  Building  purposes. 

To  secure  tTie  Eest  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  ai 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared 
Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Statioi 
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Land    (about  1,000,000  Acres),  togethe 

already  established,  can  be  inspected. 

GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary, 
ishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1871. 

IT  is  said  that  our  countrymen  are  less  careful 
of  Small  Gains  than  people  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where,  so  far  as  Agriculture  is  concerned, 
little  farmers  are  obliged  to  look  closely  after  little 
things,  or  the  little  freehold  would  soon  be  mort- 
gaged !  Gi-eat  gains,  especially  in  farming,  are 
made  up  of  small  ones  aggregated  together  like 
the  pebbles  in  a  mass  of  conglomerate  ;  and  it  is 
by  constant  attention  to  details,  picking  up 
pebbles,  so  to  speak,  that  they  are  accumulated. 
The  endless  and  varied  details  of  farming,  and 
the  interest  attaching  to  its  operations  and  expe- 
riences have  made  it  the  subject  of  observations 
and  of  discussions  which  began  with  history, 
and  promise  to  be  endless.  Most  men  thirst 
after  agricultural  knowledge,  and  some  feel  a 
longing  desire  for  agricultural  experience,  and 
a  farmer's  affection  for  his  art  ceases  in  many 
cases  to  have  any  mixture  of  mercenary  or  selfish 
motive.  How  long  he  lingers  with  the  flock,  or 
where  labours  and  tillages  are  going  on  !  How  far 
he  wanderssometimesout  of  pure  affection  !  What 
journeys  he  takes  out  of  mere  romance,  depart- 
ing periodically,  with  cost  and  pains,  to  some 
distant  show  or  sale,  like  a  tame  raven  that  stirs 
himself  in  the  spring  time  and  hops  off,  nobody 
knows  where,  moved  by  some  curious  instinct 
nobody  can  define.  How  earnestly  he  watches 
the  procedure  at  distant  farms,  on  spots  not  so 
hallowed  as  his  own  homestead,  but  where  he 
hopes  to  gain  a  wrinkle  !  How  eagerly  he  listens 
when  the  professor  or  adept  propounds  the 
words  of  science,  or  of  approved  and  most  recent 
practice  !  How  instantly  he  strikes  in  among 
neighbours  at  the  market  table,  or  wherever  ideas 
are  moving,  and  likely  to  be  bagged  !  How  he 
ponders  in  his  mind  afterwards  by  his  own  fire- 
side, notions  old  and  new— all  he  has  heard  or 
found  out  rumbling  up  and  down  in  his  head  ! 
Surely    something     must    come    of    all    this 
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endeavour.  Progress  • —  an  advance  towards 
something  not  yet  reached — must  and  does  come 
of  it.  In  agricuhure  the  advance — in  knowledge 
and  profit — was  always  slow,  and  we  believe  it 
always  will  be  ;  so  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  either 
in  knowledge  or  effects.  The  lose  of  the  nine 
books  on  agriculture  that  Mago  the  Carthaginian 
wrote,  was  a  most  melancholy  thing,  which  man- 
kind have  never  ceased  to  deplore.  Nothing  can 
be  spared,  and  nothing  should  be  lost  or  thrown 
away,  not  even  the  Journal,  which  may  contain 
nothing  but  a  dish  of  pseudo-chemico-agricultural 
twaddle. 

This  is  an  age  for  restorations,  and  we  propose 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  lost 
books  of  Mago,  which  we  are  assured  related  to 
small  economies  in  agriculture,  such  as  are 
with  in  the  poorer  districts  of  England,  where 
agricultural  lessons  of  no  small  importance  may 
sometimes  be  learned. 

Our  earliest  experience  was  on  such  a  spot, 
far  removed  from  all  examples  of  modem  grand 
farming,  with  central  homestead,  factory-hke. 
The  portable  steam-engines  and  threshing- 
machines  came  to  disturb  us  about  the  year 
1864 ;  till  then  we  had  no  machinery  except 
turnip-cutters,  chaff-knives,  and  a  grindstone. 
We  had  nine  barns,  and  as  many  pairs  of  flails 
at  work  in  the  winter. 

From  a  bold  promontory  or  "corner  "on  the 
downs,  with  the  tableland  behind,  and  the 
sheepwalk  and  Furzes  around  and  on  the  slope, 
we  overlooked  our  big  farm  with  the  eight  little 
homesteads,  pictures  of  comfort  for  stock  ;  the 
rich  land  in  the  valley,  the  broad  acres  of 
Turnips,  the  little  copses  and  the  "mount," 
where  we  grew  our  hurdles,  the  trout  streams, 
the  distant  tower  in  the  village,  and  a  black 
heath  beyond,  fringing  our  domain  with  as  poor 
and  dreary  a  sand  tract  as  any  in  Surrey,  with 
Fir-clad  sandhills  bounding  the  view,  and  form- 
ing a  waste  where  we  have  flushed  the  blackcock, 
and  been  astonished  by  the  capercailzie,  which 
the  squire  introduced  but  never  naturalised. 

This  pleasant  spot  is  by  no  means  ill-farmed. 
In  the  autumn,  any  time  after  September  1,  the 
farms  around  smell  of  early  Turnips,  the  folds 
are  set,  and  the  sheep  bells  tinkle,  making  music 
as  though  the  country  rejoiced  in  the  fold  ;  and 
no  doubt  it  does,  for  we  have  ourselves  pitched 
the  finest  white  Wheat  on  the  waggons— carts 
we  despised  ;  loaded  16  qr.  of  Oats  per  acre,  and 
had  a  hand  in  Mangel  crops  of  40  tons  ; 
for  in  return  for  a  great  deal  of  sport 
in  the  trout  streams  and  copses  work  was 
expected  from  young  hands  at  busy  times. 

It  was  easy  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
something  more,  on  the  flats  and  in  the  bottoms, 
and  it  was  easy  to  lose  your  small  gains 
within  a  stone's-throw  on  the  "  brows,"  where  the 
deep  marls  and  loams  thinned  off  to  thin  chalk 
or  ironstone  sand,  bearing  naturally  little  but 
sorrel  (sorrow).  The  neighbourhood  is  the  home 
of  industry  and  economy  of  that  humbler  kind 
■which  the  wise  Mago  informs  us  is  sure  to  be 
rewarded. 

It  always  turned  out  wrong  to  run  a-muck 
against  the  old  habits  and  customs  ;  they  did 
not  yield  easily  to  new-fangled  ideas— an  inno- 
vator generally  burnt  his  fingers.  So  when  one 
collected  the  Mangel  leaves  and  pickled  them,  the 
sands  cried  out,  "  Plough  them  in  for  manure  ;" 
and  the  cattle  said,  "  We  won't  eat  your  saur 
kraut!"  When  another  sowed  Swedes  before 
June  I,  the  mildew  observed,  "  Too  soon  !  "  and 
settled  upon  the  leaves  about  the  end  of  August. 
When  chemists  first  went  about  lecturing  and 
recommending  "phosphorous  for  Turnips,"  our 
loams  answered,  "Not  here  !"'and  we  learned  to 
gain  our  practice  on  the  farm  and  to  seek  ex- 
planations only  in  the  laboratory.  In  those  days 
little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  chemists  and 
scientific  teachers,  who  generally  promised  more 
than  they  could  perform,  and  were  very  often  too 
much  elated  by  something  they  had  found  out. 
But  we  could  always  rely,  then  as  now,  on  farm- 
yard manure  and  the  sheepfold.  We  observed 
after  breaking  up  our  Furzes  by  grubbing  and 
ploughing,  that  Rape  and  Oats  were  the  best 
crops;  Wheat  was  peculiarly  liable  to  blight 
until  after  some  years  of  high  farming.  We 
noticed  too  that  the  Whortleberry  grew  over 
several  miles  of  country  on  the  left  of  a  certain 
lane,  while  on  the  other  side  of  that  boundary', 
on  the  same  formation  of  sand,  scarcely  a  plant 
was  to  be  found.  Tares,  too,  which  on  Romney 
Marsh  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
Wheat,  even  when  they  have  been  saved  for 
hay,  ruined  some  of  our  land  for  several  years. 


though  they  were  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep. 
Mangels,  sowed  afterwards,  turned  yellow, 
"  stuck  up,"  and  refused  to  grow.  Scientific  men 
could  not  explain  these  things,  and  they  did  not 
affect  to  do  so,  but  several  pretenders  to  science 
pretended  to  explain  them  ;  and  in  those  days 
— early  days  for  agricultural  chemistry  — 
there  were  more  mountebanks  and  enthusiasts  " 
the  agricultural  world  than  there  ever  will  be 
again  perhaps,  the  word  went  round,  "  Another 
great  discovery  ! "  and  the  answer  came  back, 
"  Wonderful  !  " 

Caution  and  observation  enabled  us  to  retain 
those  small  gains  which  some  people— gaining 
too  fast  and  innovating  too  much — converted 
into  losses.  Guano  was  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  the  innovations  about  that  time  ;  it  started 
the  Turnips,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  corn, 
that  filled  the  nine  bams  fuller  than  they  had 
ever  been  filled  before.  We  had  thought  of 
"  centralising  "  the  bams,  but,  instead  of  that, 
they  were  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  they  greatly 
aid  the  small  economist  in  cartage  of  straw, 
manure,  and  roots. 

When  COBBETT  called,  on  his  rural  rides,  and 
praised  our  Cabbages,  we  had  not  carried  out  all 
our  economies  ;  we  had  not  then  laid  open  our 
fields,  or  formed  sheepwalks  connecting  the 
downs  with  distant  parts  of  the  farm,  and  the 
belt  of  clay  (gault)  under  the  hill — a  mere  strip, 
seldom  wider  than  a  single  field — was,  here  and 
there,  a  little  wet.  In  a  hght  land  district  drain- 
ing was  not  among  the  economies  that  were 
understood  ;  it  would  have  cost  a  good  deal  to 
dig  a  main  drain  to  carry  the  water  away,  and 
we  did  not  immediately  think  of  digging  a  hole 
in  the  sand  below  and  letting  it  soak  away. 

When  COBHETT  rode  by,  the  selling  value  of 
the  poorer  sands  was  about  /20  an  acre.  Most 
of  it  is  now  worth  four  times  as  much,  and  some 
dry  knobs,  for  building  on,  have  sold  at  ^600 
an  acre.  Railways  have  brought  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  the  gates  of  the  great  metropolis,  and 
many  little  industries  and  small  gains  have  now 
been  created  in  connection  with  luxuries  and  the 
general  produce  required  for  a  wealthy  popu- 
lation. 

We  propose  to  give  a  column  on  our  practice 
in  saving  our  own  Turnip  and  Mangel  seeds, 
which  saved  us  some  pounds  a  year  in 
seedsmen's  bills,  besides  a  considerable  gain 
in  the  weight  and  quality  of  our  crops.  This  is 
one  of  those  small  matters  of  detail  which  are 
important.  Mr.  Hexrv  Dru-MMONd,  the  popu- 
lar member  for  West  Surrey,  and  a  shining  light 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  used,  30  years 
ago,  to  end  his  agricultural  addresses  with  the 
pregnant  words,  "  Go  and  buy  guano  !"  Guano 
has  degenerated.  Our  lives  and  fortunes  change 
in  a  moment,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  advice 
which  was  good  in  our  youth  should  be  bad 
after  30  years.  Let  us  conclude  with  words  of 
more  stability,  and  say,  "  Go  and  save  your  own 
seeds  !"  There  is  nothing  in  Mago's  lost  work 
that  would  bring  so  much  gain  and  satisfaction 
to  modern  farmers  as  the  improvement,  by 
selection,  of  the  plants  they  cultivate. 


The  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark  Lane 

on  Monday  was  small,  and  sold  readily  at  the  previous 
Monday's  rates  ;  at  Wednesday's  market,  prices  had  a 
downward  tendency. On  Monday,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market,  choicest  qualities  of  beasts 
brought  nearly  previous  prices,  and  this  remark  holds 
good   for   Thursday's   business.       Little  alteration    in 

sheep  and  lambs. For  Hops]  the  demand  is  steady  : 

the  plantations  are  improving. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  deep  regi-et 

of  the  death  of  iVIr.  Riciiakd  SrRAirox,  of  TUir- 
derop,  so  long  known  .1^  a  successful  breeder  of  .Short- 
horns, and  an  eminent  agricultuiist.  AVe  understand 
that  Mr.  .Strattun  died  at  Wincliestcr  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  inst.,  after  a  long  illness. 

When  the   ordinarily  silent  Agricultural 

Laisourer  speaks,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  listen 
to  him.     Says  a  contemporary  : — 

"A  meeting  of  some  significance  was  lately  held  at 
Leintwardine,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire 
and  Shropshire.  The  audience  consisted  entirely  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  the  chairman,  Mr.  SxiiANGF.,  having 
himself  risen  from  the  rank  and  file  of  rural  industry.  The 
chairman,  in  a  long  address,  after  describing  some  of  the 
difhculties  of  the  farm  labourer,  recommended  as  the  main 
remedy  the  division  of  farms  into  large,  middle,  and  small 
sized  farms.  He  said—  '  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  a 
large  farm,  say  500  acres.  Now.  out  of  that  take  a  farm 
of  20Q  acres,  and  one  of  100  and  two  of  50  acres  each  ; 
there  you  see  would  be  four  families  living  where  only  one 
now  lives  ;  or,  suppose  we  took  another  of  600  acres. 
Then  out  of  that  take  one  of  300  acres,  one  of  100,  two  of 
50,  and  three  of  33,  you  will  then  have  seven  families 
where  now  but  one  lives.'    And  though  admittingth.it 


the  large  farmer  may  employ  as  many  labourers  as  the 
aggregate  body  of  smaller  farmers,  amongst  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  large  farm,  Mr.  Strange  con- 
tended that  with  smaller  farms  there  would  be  more  work 
for  the  local  tradesmen,  and  that  the  landlord,  notwith- 
standing the  necessity  of  keeping  up  more  farmhouses  and 
steadings,  '  would  not  have  to  build  such  mansions  as  are 
called  for  on  grouped  farms.* 

"  Then  a  discussion  followed,  and  both  the  chairman 
and  the  labourers  concurred  in  demanding  better  cottages, 
some  of  them  wishing  to  rent  their  cottages  directly  from 
the  landlord,  and  not  from  the  farmers  for  whom  they 

'  ■  But  the  main  burden  of  the  labourer's  complaint  was 
lowness  of  wages.  One  man  '  had  a  wife  and  two  children 
to  keep  on  ii^.  a  week.*  Another  'thought  it  only 
reasonable  and  right  that  they  should  have  15^.  per  week.' 
A  third  rem.arked,  '  that  if  a  man  worked  two  or  three 
hours  overtime  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.'  One  man  had 
a  wife  and  seven  children,  with  wages  of  gs.  a  week. 

"  Then  one  speaker  said — '  They  ought  to  be  bound  to 
give  us  wages  enough  to  bring  up  our  children  properly ;  ' 
while  a  subsequent  one  said — 'We  get  our  masters  to 
lower  the  rent  and  raise  the  wages.'  And  ThomasGreen 
thought  they  wanted  a  labourer's  club-room.  '  Through 
competition,  if  one  man  did  not  take  the  work  from  a 
farmer  another  did,  and  so,  through  the  men  not  sticking 
together,  they  lost  ground  gradually.  If  labourers  would 
only  stick  to  each  other,  and  stick  out,  they  might  do 
much,  as  the  farmer  could  not  do  without  them.'  " 
The  labourer  then  perceives  that  he  ought  to  be  better 
paid  and  better  housed,  and  concludes  that  **  they 
ought  to  be  bound  to  give  us  wages  enough."  Since, 
however,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  man 
that  "  they  "  never  will  be  coerced  into  giving  a  fixed 
wage  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  some  better 
suggestion  must  be  offered.  A  kind  of  trade  union  is, 
indeed,  still  possible,  whereby  "if  labourers  would  only 
stick  together  and  stick  out,  they  might  do  much." 
Much  harm  and  much  misery  might  accrue,  no  doubt, 
but  eventually  little  good  could  be  effected  in  this  way. 
Colliers  and  working  mechanics  have  for  years  past 
seen  many  instances  of  their  employers  quickly  accumu- 
lating gigantic  fortunes,  and  this  spectacle,  together 
with  the  sense  of  their  own  united  power,  raised  the 
question  why  they  should  not  be  better  paid,  and  thus 
participate  in  a  general  prosperity.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case  in  the  country.  Landlords  are  poor, 
tenants  barely  get  more  than  ordinary  interest  on  their 
capital,  and  labourers  are  badly  paid.  No  county  cla-ss 
suffers  from  plethora  of  wealth,  and  an  increase  in 
labourers'  wage  would  be  enough  to  ruin  many  an 
endeavouring  tenant.  But  these  labourers  urge  in  their 
dumb  way,  '*  We  get  our  masters  to  lower  the  rent  and 
raise  the  wages."  Quite  impossible.  Competition  is 
too  strong  a  tide  to  be  thus  stemmed,  and  no 
economist  would  recommend  a  compulsory  regulation 
of  rent.  Two  courses  appear  open  to  us  in  this  dif- 
ficult but  all-important  matter  :— First,  "co-operation" 
between  labourers  and  masters,  in  which  mutual  help 
would  result  in  mutual  advantage  ;  in  which  the 
labourer  would  rise  in  prosperity  with  his  master,  and 
in  which  the  well-being  of  the  master  would  become 
the  aim  of  every  labourer.  Secondly,  legislation,  not 
direct,  but  indirect  ;  upon  which  solution  we  "ttgain 
have  recourse  to  our  excellent  contemporary  the 
Econojuist : — 

"  Now.  the  first  requisite  to  any  general  advance  of 
agricultural  wages  is  a  better  system  of  managing  landed 
property.  Abrogation  of  game  preservation,  long  and 
rational  leases  to  farmers  of  competent  capital,  and  the 
due  performance  by  the  owners  of  such  durable  improve- 
:s  as  properly  belong  to  them,  are  the  main  points  on 
h  the  wages  question  depends.  Ail  these  are  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  landowners  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  farmers.  Whether  the  searching  scrutiny 
which  the  law  and  practice  of  landowning  in  England 
becoming  subject  will  awaken  the  landowners  to  some- 
thing like  a  rational  senseof  their  duties  and  their  interests 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  if  England  is  to  continue  the 
paradise  of  landlords  they  must  look  about  them,  and 
that  without  loss  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  slrould 
be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  labouring  classes  that 
the  reckless  way  in  which  they  marry  very  early  in  life, 
without  having  made  any  kind  of  provision  for  a  family, 
as  much  to  do,  not  only  with  the  pressure  which  they  indi- 
duaUy  sustain  from  numerous  families,  but  also  with  the 
impetition  which  exists  among  them  for  employment." 
We  have  passed  over  Mr.  Strange's  suggestion  of 
dividing  farms  as  thoroughly  unpractical  and  impos- 
sible, however  essential  it  may  appear  to  him  and  those 
who  think  with  him. 

—  Although  farmers  cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  the 
many  shortcomings  of  which  our  Rural  Econojiy  is 
guilty,  yet  it  is  evident  that  their  inertness  as  a  body 
allows  many  injurious  customs  to  continue,  and  hinder 
reform.  Mr.  Everett  spoke  correctly  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lavenham   Farmers'  Club,   when  he 

There  were  no  men  in  this  country  that  were  less 
public  men  than  farmers,  or  that  took  less  interest  in 
public  afiiiirs.     The  gentlemen  present  this  evening  knew 


ery  well  how  dimcult  it  was  on 

egard  to  any  questiqn,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  farmers 
in"  large  numbers.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  it. 
The  whole  tenour  of  a  farmer's  life  was  to  make  him  a 
quiet,  home-loving  bird,  whom  it  was  diflicult  to  drag  out 
of  his  cage  when  once  returned  to  it  from  his  day's 
labour.  He  thought  that  in  this  matter  the  farmers  had 
been  much  to  blame.  It  became  every  man  in  a  land  like 
England  to  take  some  part  in  public  affairs.  The  want 
of  public  spirit,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree 
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diminishing  ;  and  the  great  progress  that  had  been  seen 
to  take  place  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  was,  he  took  it,  a  good  augur)'  for  the 
future." 

Farmers  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  direct  im- 
provement of  their  land  and  live  stock,  but  there  are 
certain  grave  questions  regarding  their  position  as 
citizens,  and  their  relations  to  their  dependents,  which 
as  yet  have  not  received  united  action.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  indifference  should  be  abandoned  ;  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that,  if  the  tenantry  of  the  countij, 
with  united  and  intelligent  voice,  spoke  their  convic- 
tions regarding  tenant-right,  leases,  security  of  tenure 
and  capital,  game.  Poor-law  administration,  and  the 
obstructive  character  of  our  present  land-laws,  they 
would  not  express  their  opinions  in  vain. 

Mr.  T.  Chandler  thus  writes  from  Devizes 

on  the  State  of  the  Crops  in  Wiltshire,  under  date 
of  August  16  : — 

"The  harvest  is  now  general,  and  the  farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  glorious  weather  to 
gather  in  their  crops  with  the  greatest  expedition.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  improved  machinery  for  cutting  and  har- 
vestmg  they  are  enabled  to  cut  the  com  before  It  stooripe 
thereby  pre^  entmg  great  vv  aste  as  well  as  1  deterioration  of 
quality  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  such  weather  as 
we  are  now  blest  with  will  leave  but  httle  com  unsecured 


named,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  Barley,  that  a 
marked  change  for  the  worse  in  that  grain  had  taken  1 
place  within  the  last  few  days.  After  mbbing  out  a  great 
many  samples,  I  unhesitatingly  say  I  did  not  meet  with  a 
really  choice  one.  This  remark  is  not  confined  to  this 
district  only.  In  the  kindly  soil  from  Everleigh  through 
Upavon,  &c.,  the  Barley  is  little  better  than  tailing. 
Barley  is  the  most  deceptive  crop  that  is  grown.  It  may 
look  as  promising  as  the  most  sanguine  could  wish  till 
within  a  few  days  of  its  ripening,  and  tum  out  badly  after 
all  :  which  I  fear  will  be  the  case  this  year.  Fields  that 
a  fortnight  ago  indicated  a  yield  of  6  qr.  per  acre  are  now 
more  hke  four,  with  a  quality  not  so  good  by  4J.  or  5^. 
a  quarter.  The  Peas,  a  good  crop,  well  harvested. 
Beans  much  improved.  The  Turnips,  &c.,  on  the  hills 
require  rain,  where  they  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  showers." 

Respecting  the  Harvest  in  Hampshire,  the 

Hampshire  Advertiser  informs  us  that  : — 

' '  The  work  done  in  this  locality  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  was  something  enormous.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Wheat  crop  has  been  cut  and  got  into  shock. 
Steam  threshing  has  also  begun  here  and  there  in  the 
open  field  ;  the  yield  is  no  doubt  good,  but  we  have  heard 
from  the  1  ps  of  har\  estmen  probably  full  of  the  idea  that 
they  themsel  es  ought  to  get  a  larger  dividend,  that  there 
are  16  sacks  to  the  acre  We  do  not  beheve  that  the 
3.\  erage  yield  is  nearly  doubled  but  the  prospects  of  the 


three  consecutive  days— viz.,  nth,  12th,  and  t3th,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  stood  at  or  above  9I^  certainly 
quite  the  ideal  conception  of  "harvest  weather." 


Date. 

Max.   in 
Shade. 

^„.'"i'-- 

Max.  in 
Shade. 

Max.  in 
Sun. 

Aug.. 

;:  i 
" 

78.1 
77-3 

ii 

\a 

8..0 
91.7 

i3 

I5°.7 
146.  S 

I45-0 

We  hear  of  several  instances  of  Death  in  the 

Harvest  Field.  The  intense  heat  has  for  some 
days  made  it  very  difficult  for  labourers  to  work  in  the 
harvest  fields  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  on  Monday 
a  man  named  Rogers  expired  very  suddenly  while  at 
work  near  Kingsbridge.  Two  cases  of  sunstroke  are 
reported  from  Cornwall. 


SOVEREIGN  (27,538). 
Few  bulls  have  been  more  successful  prize-takers 
than  Mr.  Chaloner's  Sovereign  (27,538),  whose  por- 
trait we  are  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers,  through 


Fig.  256.— sovereign  (27,538). 


The  journey  Ihat  I  had  reserved  for  my  last  inspection 
has  been  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Getting  a  lift  as  far  as  the 
'  Bustard, '  I  took  a  southerly  direction  through  Elstone 
to  Orcheston,  Tilshead.  and  Lavington.  The  Wheat  on 
the  down  land  as  well  as  the  field  is  bulky  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  sheaves  are  not  so  heavy  as  in  some 
years,  it  may  yield  a  fair  crop.  It  is  very  much 
improved  in  appearance  during  the  last  to  days,  and 
the  samples  generally  are  plump,  and  a  good  colour.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  at  present  to  hazard  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  the  yield.  This  will  soon  be  deter- 
mined by  that  unerring  standard  of  tmth  in  such  matters, 
the  threshing-machine.  The  experience  of  past  years  may 
to  a  great  extent  sen'e  as  a  guide  as  to  the  probable  yield 
of  the  present  year.  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
weather  during  the  past  three  or  four  njonths,  and  com- 
paring it  with  corresponding  months,  in  years  when  the 
harvests  have  been  very  productive,  I  fear  1871  will  not 
bear  a  favourable  comparison.  At  the  critical  period  of 
blossoming  and  for  some  little  time  after,  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  boisterous,  and  unkindly,  and  although  the 
moisture  considerably  increased  the  growth  of  straw,  it 
was  not  at'all  genial  for  the  grain.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  the 
beautiful  forcing  weather  of  the  Last  fortnight  may  to 
some  e,\tent  counterbalance  the  want  of  heat  in  June  and 
July.  Taking  these  facts  into  calculation,  I  do  not  think 
we  must  expect  the  yield  from  the  straw  to  be  equal  to  the 
aver.ige  of  years.  That  there  is  an  average  amount  of 
straw  throughout  the  country  will  be  generally  admitted, 
but,  as  in  many  instances,  where  the  plant  of  Wheat 
was  thin,  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  are  filled  with  Poppy 
and  Charlock,  their  appearance  is  very  deceptive.  I  was 
sorry  to  observe,  in  passing  through  the  district  I  have 


farmer  at  present  are  very  encouraging.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  from  our  barracks  have  been  allowed  to  go  out 
and  help  to  gather  in  '  the  kindly  fmits  of  the  earth,'  and 
the  good  humour  \nth  which  they  retum  after  the  days 
labour  shows  that  they  appreciate  the  liberty  to  toil. 
Barley,  in  many  fields,  mil  be  an  uneven  sample,  the 
recent  heavy  showers  having  caused  a  good  deal  to  be 
laid.  The  crop  of  Oats  is  a  splendid  one,  and  though  the 
disease  has  shown  itself  rather  strongly  amongst  the 
Potatos,  a  few  days'  sunshine  has  arrested  it,  and  we 
hope  no  very  great  amount  of  mischief  has  been  done." 

Of  the  Potato  Blight  in  Ireland,   BeWs 

Weekly  Messenger  says  : — 

' '  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Potato  blight  has  broken 
out  with  great  virulence  in  Tipperary.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  places  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  tubers  have  rotted 
already,  and  the  remainder  is  despaired  of.  In  fact,  says 
a  telegram,  there  has  not  been  such  a  heavy  visitation 
since  the  great  famine  25  years  ago  ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  favourable  condition  of  cereal  crops,  the  consequences 
might  be  as  disastrous  as  then  to  the  peasantry.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Potato  land  the  air  is  most  disagree- 
able from  the  oppressive  odour  caused  by  the  blight. " 

The  Recent  Heat  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  in 

the  Times  from  Mr.  F.  NuNES,  Heathfield  Lodge, 
Chiselhurst.     In  this  communication  the  writer  says  :— 

"  The  following  very  high  temperature,  which  we  have 
experienced  here  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
month,  may  perhaps  prove  of  interest.  The  thermometers 
are  standard  instraments.  the  one  in  the  sun  being  in 
vacuo,  and  placed  on  the  grass.     It  \vill  be  seen  that  on 


the  kindness  'of  his  "courteous  owner.  The  woodcut 
(fig.  256)  is  froma  photograph  byMr.  Newman,  who  was 
employed  by  Mr.  ChanciUor,  LockviUe  Street,  Dublin. 
Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  we  described  Sovereign 
as  he  appeared  at  the  Dublin  spring  show,  as  follows  : — 
"A  handsome  bull  of  light  roan  colour,  very  deep  and 
massive,  with  rather  drooping  quarters,  and  withal  an 
excellent  stock-getter.  The  honours  he  has  won  for  his 
well-known  owner  and  breeder  have  been  exceptionally 
high.  On  Wednesdav,  April  20,  he  was  awarded  the 
Towneley  or  Irish  Farmers  Gazelle  Plate,  valued  at  ,f  155, 
and  the  Irish  Railway  Challenge  Cup,  value  ^150.  The 
latter  prize  will  be  permanently  retained  at  King's  Fort, 
Mr.  Chaloner  having  won  it  three  times  consecutively 
with  the  same  bull,  thus  removing  it  from  further  competi- 
tion. The  Towneley  plate  is  still  afloat,  owing  to  Bolivar 
having  won  it  in  1868,  thus  breaking  the  continuity  of 
Sovereign's  successes.  That  this  bull's  stock  are  tme  to 
their  ancestry  has  been  sufficiently  proved  at  King's  Fort, 
and,  as  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  of  Sir 
Leopold,  the  winner  of  the  prize  for  calves  dropped  in 
1869,  at  the  same  show.  Although  his  thighs  are  a 
trifle  light  at  present,  age  will  probably  supply  the 
deficiency.  In  general  he  may  be  described  as  a  thick- 
fleshed  bull,  of  rich  colour,  with  much  of  his  sire's  style 
about  him,  and  wonderfully  altered  since  he  appeared  in 
the  sale  ring  at  King's  Fort  12  months  since,  and  was 
bought  in  by  Mr.  Chaloner  at  12  gs.  The  pedigree  of 
such  a  bull  as  Sovereign  is  an  interesting  study  to  the 
breeder.  He  is  now  just  four  years  old  :  he  was  by  Mr.  K. 
Booth's  Royal  Sovereign,  and  from  Mr.  Torr's  Village 
Rose  by  Blood  Royal  (14,169).  The  following  diagram. 
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which  takes  up  his' pedigree  immediately  after //;r<?^  ^aw- 
secutive  crosses  o/Westeen  Comet  (689),  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  old  breeders,  will  assist  the  reader  m 
tracing  his  lineage  :— 
A  Cow,  ike  result  0/  three 

Western  Comet  (689).  Frederick  (1060). 

White  Pan. 


■harfdalc  Lady. 


JIUBBACK  (.425)- 
UGRIM    (4701)- 

R  Leonard  {10,827). 


Royal  Sovereign  was  very  full  of  Buckingham  (3239) 
blood,  and  traced  back  directly  to  that  noted  sire  through 
his  4th  g.dam.  Blood  Royal,  an  Aylesby  bull,  was  by 
Duke  of  Bolton  by  Gkand  Duke  (10,284),  which  at 
ofice  connects  Sovereign,  not  very  remotely,  with  the 
famous  Bates'  Duchesses,  Grand  Duke  being  out  of 
Duchess  55  ;  CROWN  Prince  and  Sir  Leonard  again 
take  us  back  to  the  noted  sire  Buckingham,  through 
Charitys.x\d.  Cherry  Blossom  :  so  we  see  in  Sovereign  an 
animal  whose  pedigree  contains  the  best  strains  of  the 
two  rival  families  of  Shorthorns  so  long  associated  with 
the  names  of  Bates  and  Booth." 

Since  then,  and  during  the  present  year,  he  further 
signalised  himself  by  securing  the  Towneley  or  Irish 
Fanners'  Gazette  Challenge  Plate,  the  Purdon  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  Gold  Medal,  &c.,  at  the  Dublin  Spring 
Show,  where  he  was  greatly  admired.  The  Irish 
Farmers'    Gazette    then    notices    the    competition    in 

"  In  the  section  of  bulls,  three-year-old  and  upwards, 
there  were  24  entries,  among  which  were  several  well- 
known  winners  at  previous  shows.  Mr.  Chaloner's  Sove- 
reign was  again  exhibited  in  this  section,  and,  as  formerly, 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  it.  Not  only  did  he  win  the 
1st  honours  as  an  aged  bull,  but  he  also  won  the 
Towneley  or  Irish  Farmers  Gazette  150  gs.  Challenge 
Plate,  as  the  best  animal  in  the  breeding  classes  of  neat 
cattle,  male  or  female.  Sovereign  won  the  plate  first 
as  a  yearling  in  1867,  but  he  dropped  it  in  1868  to  Boli- 
var, taking  at  that  time,  however,  at  that  time  the 
Railway  Cup,  which  he  permanentlv  won  last  year  for 
Mr.  Chaloner.  The  Farmers  Gazette  Plate,  however, 
came  back  to  him  in  i86g  ;  and,  as  he  also  won  it  last 
year,  and  now  for  the  third  time  in  succession,  it,  too, 
would  have  become  a  fixture  at  Kingsfort,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Chaloner,  in  his  usual  generous  spirit,  has  presented 
it  to  the  Society,  to  be  again  competed  for  under  similar 
conditions  as  those  which  have  hitherto  been  attached 


extraordinary  sheep  ;  but  as  it  was  a  liberty  I  had  j  docked 
taken,  I  never  named  it  before  to  any  one.'  This  |  herding, 
he  told  Mr.  Bates,  which  confirmed  what  Mr.  Waistell 


■ould    greatly    increase 

nd  instead  of  a  gain  the 

of  wool  from  the  increased  ; 


cost  of  shep- 
vould  be  a  dimi- 
unt  of  trimming 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
A    Shorthorn    and    Hereford    Herd    Book   is 
course  of  compilation  in  New  South  Wales,  by  a  coi 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Colonial  Ag: 
cultural  Society.     The  revision  committee  consist    of 
Major    Lowe    and    Mr.    Alexander   Bruce,    and   tl 
following  rules  have  been  constructed  with  referenc 


1.  All  stock  entered  in  the  English  Shorthorn  and  Here- 
ford Herd  Books. 

2.  All  colonial  bred  cattle  descended  by  an  unbroken 
pure  line  from  those  mentioned  in  No.  i. 

3.  Ail  stock  which  can  be  traced  for  two  generations  to 
pedigree  sires  and  dams. 

4.  All  cattle  bred  without  admixture  from  stock  entered 
in  the  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  English  Herd  Books, 
whose  pedigree  cannot  be  traced — upon  the  owner  _ 
ducing  a  certificate  from  the  breeder,  that  to  his  personal 
knowledge  the  cattle  in  question  had  for  three  generations 
at  least  been  bred  accordingly. 

5.  Entrance  fees,  2j.  td.  each. 

Several  breeders  have  already  furnished  contributions 
to  the  proposed  work. 

SHEEP. 
The  exceedingly  improbable  story,  related  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell  in  his  newly  published  "  History  of 
Improved  Shorthorns,"  relating  to  Leicester  sheep,  is 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  credit  .of  his  volume.  He 
introduces  us  pleasantly  to  many  worthies  of  the  last 
and  previous  generation,  and  among  others  to  Bake- 
well,  Waistell,  Maynard,  the  Cullys,  &c.  ;  and  the 
book,  so  far  as  we  have  made  its  acquaintance,  is 
pleasant  to  read,  and  doubtless  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  dubious  points  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  We  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  Leicester  sheep  breeders  on  the  following 
anecdote  : — "  Mr.  Bates  often  mentioned  a  fact  which 
showed  Mr.  Waistell's  discernment  (?),  and  it  was 
this.  *  Mr.  Bakewell,'  he  said,  'had  concealed  from 
the  world  how  he  had  produced  that  wonderful  im- 
provement in  his  flock,  but  if  the  truth  were  known  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  prove  he  had  done  it  by  the  use 
of  a  black  tup.'  Seventeen  years  after  Mr.  Bates  heard 
Mr.  Waistell  state  this,  he  named  it  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  visited  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his  early  career  as  a 
breeder,  and  he  said  that,  *  While  staying  with  Mr. 
Bakewell  I  observed  that  there  was  one  part  of  his 
premises  he  never  showed  me,  and  I  got  up  very 
early  one  morning,  and  went  and  examined  those 
premises,   and    I    there    found  a  black    tup,   a   most 


had  said.  Mr.  Bates  stated  that  he  had  learnt 
from  good  authority  that  Mr.  Bakewell  bought 
this  black  tup  at  Ashbourne  Market,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  that  the  fact  was  well  known  there  by  those  who 
Bakewell  buy  the  black  tup.  Mr.  Bates 
stated  that  he  had  good  authority  for  saying  that  of 
late  years  black  lambs  occasionally  came  from  Leicester 
ewes,  though  none  were  ever  seen  in  Mr.  Bakewell's 
day,  which  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  can  be  given  that 
animals  breed  back  even  to  remote  ancestors,  &c."  It 
is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Bakewell's  inquisitive  friend 
found  a  mare's  nest ;  that  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Bakewell  should  have  used  a  black  ram,  and 
still  more  unlikely  that,  had  he  done  so,  there  should 
have  been  no  black  lambs  dropped  in  his  day.  That 
black  lambs  are  now  produced  occasionally  in  Leicester 
flocks  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above  "cock-and- 
bull  "  story,  for  black  lambs  will  occur  in  any  breed  of 
sheep.  We  append  a  few  well-considered  sentences 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  may  throw  light 
on  the  occasional  occurrence  of  black  lambs  : — 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sheep  in  their  early 
domesticated  condition  were  '  brown  or  dingy  black, '  b 
even  in  the  time  of  David  certain  flocks  were  spoken  of 
white  as  snow.  During  the  classical  period  the  sheep 
Spain  are  described  by  several  ancient  authors  as  being 
black,  red,  or  tawny.  At  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  parti-colourcd 
lambs  and  some  entirely  black  are  occasionally  dropped 
by  our  most  highly  improved  and  valued  breeds,  such  a; 
Southdowns.  Since  the  time  of  the  famous  Bakewell, 
Leicester  sheep  have  been  bred  with  the  most  scrupulou: 
care,  )^t  occasionally  greyfaced,  or  blackspotted,  01 
wholly  black  lambs  appear.  This  occurs  still  more  fre 
quent'ly  with  the  less  improved  breeds,  such  as  the  Nor 
folks.  As  bearing  on  this  tendency  in  sheep  to  revert  tt 
dark  colours,  I  may  state  that  the  Rev.  W.  D,  Fox  wa! 
informed  that  seven  white  Southdown  ewes  were  put  to  e 
so-called  Spanish  ram,  which  had  two  small  black  spots 
on  his  sides,  and  they  produced  13  lambs,  all  perfectly 
black." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Field  of  last  Saturday 

draws  attention  to  the  cruelty  practised  by  farmers  in 
docking  lambs.  This  "friend  of  dumb  animals" 
says  : — 

On  questioning  farmers  why  they  do  it,  I  am  in- 
formed :— I.  That  the  fat  vvould  all  go  to  the  tail. 
2.  That  lambs  look  bigger  afterwards.  3.  They  would 
get  so  dirty.  4.  They  would  suffer  more  from  maggots. 
S.  That  it  strengthens  the  back.  Where  so  many  bad 
reasons  are  given,  a  good  one  is  generally  wanting. 

"  In  reply  to  the  five  objections  :— i.  There  is  no  more 
fat  on  a  full-grown  sheep's  tail  than  there  is 
there  is  a  great  loss  of  wool  by  the  operat 
of,  say,  400  sheep.  2.  While  I  could  never  sue  luai 
made  them  look  bigger,  I  feel  no  man  who  would  exerc 
his  power  for  that  purpose  ought  to  enjoy  even  that  pn 
lege.  3.  If  getting  dirty  is  the  reason,  the  same  arj 
nient  would  deprive  them  of  their  legs, 
tails  sent  to  brush  off  the  flies,  which  are  th 
maggots?    5.  If  I  were  to  lose  my  arm, 

We  iliffer  from  the  writer  of  the  above.  First,  because 
we  think  the  reasons  given  by  the  farmers  on  behalf  ol 
their  custom  are  conclusive;  secondly,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  that  the  replies  to  what  the  farmers  urge  in 
extenuation  of  their  practice,  indicate  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  farmers  meant  to  express,  probably  the  result 
of  defective  knowledge  upon  rural  affairs.  First,  then, 
regarding  the  statement  "  that  the  fat 


flock 


ise  of  the 


hat   would    be   necessary,    and  the  damage 
portions  of  wool  from  the  accumulation  of  filth. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
South  Australia  regarding  the  Angora  goat.  Since 
every  animal  which  ministers  to  our  wants  is  of  im- 
portance and  interest,  we  abstract  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Binns,  which  affords  more  information 
respecting  the  various  breeds  and  their  comparative 
value  than  we  are  likely  to  obtain  from  any  other 
source  : — 

"So  many  inquiries  have  been  recently  made  respect- 
ing the  flock  of  Angora  goats  in  South  Australia,  under 
my  management,  belonging  to  Mr.  Price  Maurice, 
that  I  am  induced  to  publish  the  same  information  about 
them.  The  locality  where  they  are  depasturing  is  Olad- 
die,  a  hilly  country,  abounding  in  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
varieties  of  feed,  200  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  being  a 
sheep  station  leased  from  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment. The  original  stock  was  procured  from  the  progeny 
of  the  celebrated  flock  consigned  by  Mr.  Titus  Salt  to 
the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Haigh,  of  Tiatucka,  which  possessed 
the  purest  blood  obtainable,  An  increase  has  been 
made  to  the  flock  by  the  importation,  early  in 
1870,  of  eight  pure  ewes,  and  two  pure  bucks,  pro- 
cured by  an  agent  employed  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Elder,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  P.  Maurice,  who  purchased 
them  in  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  reported  upon  them 
as  follows  :— '  The  10  goats  are  from  Castambul,  which 
is  the  most  northern  district  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  about 
80  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
region  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  Oak  and  other 
shrubs.  This  is  the  finest  class  of  Angora  goat,  and  give 
the  best  quality  of  hair.  I  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  goats. 
September  is  the  best  time  for  purchasing.  There  are 
what  we  term  three  best  breeds,  but  each  varying  in  class 
somewhat,  and  yet  more  in  quality.  We  class  them  thus  : 
—  Castambul— The  finest  quality,  highest  lustre  ;  Angora 
Next  finest,  but  not  so  lustrous  ;  Buy  Bazar— The 
vest  in  quality  and  lustre,  but  the  longest  in  staple  and 
heaviest  in  fleece.  The  natives  cross  the  finer  qualities  of 
Castambul  and  Angora  with  the  Buy  Bazar  bucks, 
sometimes  vice  versa.  This  is  to  keep  up  the 
size  and  increase  the  weight  of  fleece.  The  Angora 
and  Buy  Bazar  districts  are  not  mountainous  like 
Castambul,  but  flat  country,  chiefly  grass  and  herb, 
lean  feeding  for  goats  even.  They  make  this  up 
by  growing  a  little  hay  now  and  again,  and  some- 
a  little  bran,  and  at  other  times  Oats. 
Maurice  is  aware  that  dry  salt  must  be  given  on 
,  and  that  pure  water  is  indispensable  to 
thriving.  The  natives  know  nothing  about  treating  slcK 
goats.  Disease  of  the  liver  prevails  in  this  country  ; 
mange  is  common  also.  If  Mr.  Maurice  wishes  a  perfect 
specimen  in  a  drawing  of  the  finest  Angora  goat,  let  him 
a  photogr.iph  of  any  of  the  ten  sent  out,  which  may 
■  111  liLaliiiv  condition.'  Head,  horns,  and  ears  as 
LMit  111  lliL-  ten  .goats  sent  out,  show,  without  doub 
_m1  ;inil  pur'st  breed  of  our  Angora  goat; 
'ai!t!>iopU\  Miy  3,  1870." 


suppose 


would  all  go  the 
heard  such  a  reason  given  for 
docking  sheep,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  farmer  or 
farmers  have  been  "  taken  up  "  wrongly.  A  short- 
docked  sheep   will   handle   better  at  the  rump,   just 

here  the   tail   is   set   on,    than   a  long-tailed  sheep. 

lence,  allowing  the  tail  to  grow  long  deprives  the 
carcase  of  a  good  handling  point.  We  do  not 
there  are  facts  to  warrant  the  statement  that 
the  fat  would  all  go  to  the  tail,   but  rather  that  the 

tail  head "  would  not  handle  so  well.  We  pass 
over  the  second  reason  as  an  insufficient  one  for  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  docking,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  "a  friend  of  dumb  animals,"  that  it  is  inad- 
missible. The  third  and  fourth  reasons  are,  however, 
the  best  that  can  be  given  for  "docking."  Could  sheep 
be  kept  on  natural  food,  their  tails  might  be  left 
but  being  for  the  whole  period  of  their  short  ex 
under  artificial  conditions,  subsisting  on  Turnips 

In  consequence  of  this  the  shepherd  is  compelled  to 
trim  the  wool  from  the  posterior  portion  of  sheep  so 
afl'ected,  and  if  he  had  to  contend  with  long-tailed 
sheep,  his  task  would  be  rendered  much  more  diflicult. 
Were  we,  however,  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  this 
mistaken  friend  of  dumb  animals,  and  to  leave  the 
sheep  entirely  to  Nature,  they  would  speedily  be  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  wet  and  filth.  Unless 
sheep  are  kept  clean— and  we  hope  that  this  sheep's 
friend,  should  these  remarks  catch  his  eye,  will  now 
unilerstand  what  is  meant  by  the  wortl— they  will  in 
spring  and  summer,  previous  to  the  clipping  season, 
be  exceedingly  liable  to  maggots,  and,  from  our  own 
observation,  we  can  state  that  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  when 
allowed  to  remain  intact,  cannot  be  used  to  brush  away 
flies,  but  is  only  capable  of  movement  within  exceed- 
ingly  narrow    limits.     To   leave  a  flock  of  sheep  un- 


HAM  SALES,  Sr'C. 
The  sale  of  Mr.  Horley's  flock,  founded  up- 
wards of  20  years  ago,  principally  upon  the  far- 
famed  old  flock  of  Mr.  Masfen,  of  Norton  Canes,  took 
place  on  the  8th  inst.  Although  no  very  high  prices 
were  reached,  there  was  a  steady  demand  all  through, 
the  66  rams  averaging  slightly  over  ;^io  IQS.  each. 
The  ram  lambs  were  thin,  not  having  received  any 
artificial  food  or  stimulants,  but  their  blood  secured 
customers  for  the  60  at  from  50.r.  to  105J.  each.  1'he 
shearling  ewes  numbered  100,  and  were  a  very  level 
lot.  The  two  best  pens  made  gos.  and  105^.  respec- 
tively, the  others  going  at  Sox,  75^.,  down  to  70J., 
the  lowest  price  paid.  The  general  average  was  about 
77^-.  150  older  ewes  were  offered,  and  for  these  the 
competition  was  very  brisk,  120s.,  115.1.,  and  looj. 
per  head  being  paid  for  the  best  pens  ;  the  general 
run  was  Sos.  to  S5J.,  the  average  running  close  to  the 
last-named  price.  The  ewe  lambs  were  matchy,  and 
showed  a  good  deal  of  breed.  They  ranged  from  60s. 
to  Soj-. ,  averaging  nearly  Jos.  each. 

On   Thursday,    the    loth   inst.,    Mr.   Sanday, 

jun.,  'Old  his  well  known  flock  of  Leicester  sheep, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Pott.  The  flock 
consisted  of  13  rams,  65  ewes,  20  shearling  ewes, 
36  ram  lambs,  and  35  ewe  lambs.  Mr.  Pott,  after  an 
effective  speech,  offered  the  shearling  rams  for  sale, 
with  the  fallowing  result  :— Shearling  rams  :  By  A  Y, 
dam  by  M  M,  g.d.  by  C  N,  g.g.d.  by  Y  N,  g.g.g.d. 
by  G,  g.g.g.g.d.-by  T,  g.g.g.g.g.d.  by  A— Mr.  Mead, 
35  gs.  ;  by  A  Y,  dam  by  H,  g.d.  bred  by  Colonel 
Inge— Mr.  Massev,  20  gs.  ;  by  A  Y,  dam  by  M  M, 
g  d.  by  X  X,  g.g.d.  bred  by  Mr.  Buckley— Mr.  Cran- 
field,  11  gs.  ;  by  A  Y,  dam  by  D  X,  g.d.  bred  by 
Colonel  Inge— Mr.  Cranfield,  124  gs.;  by  AY,  dam  by 
S  T,  g.d.  by  S  C  (prize  ewe  at  Salisbury),  g.g.d.  bred 
by  Mr.  Buckley— Mr.  Birchnall,  n  gs.  Old  rams, 
3-shear:  by  Quid,  dam  by  M  M,  g.d.  by  X  X, 
g.g.d.  by  W  X,  g.g.g.d.  by  L  N  (dam  of  L  X)— 
Mr.  Langdale,  364  gs.  2-shear  :  by  L  X,  dam  by 
S  T,  g.d.  by  C  S  (prize  ewe  at  Salisbury),  g.g.d., 
bred  by  Mr.  Buckley  —  Mr.  Allen,  10  gs.  ;  by 
D  X,  dam  M  M,  g.d.  by  W  X,  g.g.d.  by  No.  3— Mr. 
Mann,  16  gs.  ;  by  L  X,  dam  by  H,  dam  bred  by 
Colonel  Inge— Mr.  Harrison,  ro  gs.  ;  by  L  X,  dam  by 
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M  M,  g.d.  by  X  X,  g.g.d.  by  G  2,  g.g.g.d  by  A  Y 
(dam  of  90-guinea  sheep)— Mr.  Marshall,  Rempstone, 
84  gs.  ;  by  L  X,  dam  by  X  X,  g.d.  by  G  N,  g.g.d. 
by  A  Y— Mr.  Messenger,  10  gs.  ;  by  L  X,  dam  by 
M  M,  g.d.  by  XX,  g.d.  bred  by  Mr.  Buckley— Mr. 
Spencer,  gj  gs.  Sue-shear  :  By  M  M,  dam  by  C  N, 
g.d.  by  Y  N,  g.g.d.  by  G— Mr.  Cressvvell,  32  gs.  The 
remainder  of  the  lots  made  fair  prices. 

On  Aug.  1 1  the  annual  gathering  of  Leicester 

ram  breeders  and  farmers  was  held  at  Mr.  Stamper's, 
Highfield  House,  Nunnington,  North  York,  where 
Mr.  Boulton,  the  auctioneer,  let  the  sheep.  The 
highest  shearling  was  taken  at  .^20  5^-.  by  Mr.  Tinsley, 
of  Malton,  the  average  price  being  nearly  ;^8  each. 
The  2-shear  sheep  brought  a  strong  competition.  The 
prize  sheep  at  the  Ryedale  Show  the  previous  day  let 
to  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Swarcliffe  Hall,  for  /'31  los., 
and  the  lot  averaged  about  10  gs.  per  head.  The 
aged  sheep  averaged  about  J^y  per  head.  The  general 
average  throughout  the  day  was  over  8  gs.  per  head, 
only  three  sheep  being  turned  back. 

On   Wednesday,,   the  1 6th   inst.,    Mr.   Went- 

worth,  auctioneer,  offered  for  competition  56  rams,  the 
property  of  Mr.  George  Walmsley,  Rudston  House. 
The  letting  began  vrith  No.  i  of  the  shearlings,  which 
realised  ;£&  ;  the  highest.  No.  10,  reached  £24.  Out 
of  22,  four  were  passed,  and  the  average  was  ;^io  5j-.  4d. 
Of  18  2-shear,  16  were  let,  the  lowest  at  ^^6  5^.,  and 
No.  28  for  ^26  loj-.,  the  average  being  ^11  15^-.  Of 
the  3  and  4-shear,  15  were  offered  and  nine  disposed 
of,  the  lowest  at  £6  $'■,  and  the  highest.  No.  41,  at 
£1^,  average  £y  i  Is.  Sd.  ;  the  mean  average  of  the 
whole  being  £g  IJs.  41/.,  the  highest  of  any  ram  show 
iu  the  district. 

Mr.  German,  of  Measham  Lodge,  near  Ashby- 

de-la-Zouch,  held  his  annual  sale  of  Shropshire  sheep 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  when  44  rams  and  165 
ewes  were  disposed  of.  The  last  three  years  the  sheep 
from  this  flock  have  been  sold  at  the  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  Smithfield,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  spirited 
determination  of  the  proprietor  to  make  his  flock  equal 
to  any  in  the  country,  and  the  confidence  the  public 
has  shown  in  purchasing  his  rams  on  previous  occa- 
sions, induced  him  to  hold  his  sale  this  year  at  the 
Measham  Field  Farm,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the 
great  success  he  has  achieved.  The  sale  was  com- 
menced in  a  most  spirited  manner  by  Mr.  John 
German,  of  the  firm  of  Davenport,  German  &  Allen, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  commencing  with  a  grand  2-shear 
ram,  which  was  let  to  Mr.  Rose,  Ash,  near  Derby,  at 
21  gs.;  No.  2,  a  3-shear  ram,  sold  to  Geo.  Moore, 
Esq.,  17  gs. ;  No.  3  was  let  to  Mr.  Geo.  Astle,  at 
17  gs. ;  No.  4,  Mr.  W.  Princep,  19  gs.  ;  No.  5,  the 
first  shearling,  was  let  to  G.  Fulton  Esq.,  of  Shardlow, 
21  gs. ;  this  sheep  was  highly  commended  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Wolverhumpton,  and  took  1st 
prize  at  Leicester  Agricultural  Show,  at  Leicester. 
No.  6,  Mr.  Oime,  14  gs. ;  No.  7,  Mr.  Singlehurst, 
Kingstone,  17  gs.;  No.  S,  Geo.  Moore,  Esq.,  iS  gs.  ; 
No.  9,  Mr.  Sale,  10  gs.  ;  No.  10,  Mr.  Barber, 
Bestwood  Park,  9  gs.  ;  No.  1 1,  Mr.  J.  AY.  Fanx, 
12  gs.;  No.  12,  Mr.  Singlehurst,  14 gs.;  No.  13,  Mr. 
Booth,  16  gs.  ;  No.  14,  Mr.  Gardner,  21  gs.  ;  No.  15, 
Mr.  Everard,  Narborough,  14  gs.  ;  No.  16,  Mr.  Sale, 
8i  gs.  ;  No.  17,  Mr.  Fowler,   11  gs.  ;  No.  18,  Mr.  G. 


Sale,  7.i  gs.  ;  No.  19,  Mr.  Oakey,  Packington,  13  gs. 
No.  20,  Mr.  Hatchett,  Lockington,  14  gs.  ;  No.  21 
Mr.    Edge,    Stretton,   23   gs.  ;  No.   22,    Mr.    Alcock, 


Eurbage,  18  gs.  ;  No.  23,  Mr.  Webster,  8  gs.  ;  No. 
24,  Mr.  Garner,  Willesley,  16  gs.  ;  No.  25,  Mr. 
Henson,  Burton  Lodge,  13  gs.  ;  No.  26,  Mr.  Geo. 
Devves,  Willesley,  15  gs.  ;  No.  27,  Mr.  Sale,  sen., 
8  gs.  ;  No.  28,  Mr.  Stanin,  8  gs.  ;  No.  29,  Mr.  Clare, 

8  gs.  ;  No.  30,  Mr.  H.  E.  Goodall,  16  gs.  ;  No.  31, 
Mr.  Smith,  Rangemoor,  17  gs.  ;  No.  32,  Mr.  Rat- 
cliff,  II  gs.  ;  No.  33,  Mr.  Thirlby,  Packington,  9  gs.  ; 
No.  34,  Mr.  T.  Ratcliff,  10  gs.  ;  No.  35,  Mr.  Booth, 
Tamhom,  Stafford,  21  gs.  ;  No.  36,  Mr.  Wood, 
Clifton,  18  gs.  ;  No.  37,  Mr.  Eaton,  Derby,  10  gs.  ; 
No.  38,  Mr.  F.  Walker,  75  gs.  ;  No.  39,  Mr.  John 
Thompson,   10  gs.  ;  No.  40,    Mr,    Lilley,   Swepstone, 

9  gs.  ;  No.  41,  Mr.  Barber,  8  gs.  ;  No.  42,  Mr.  W. 
Bali,  6i  gs.  ;  No.  43,  Mr.  Booth,  Tamhom,  12  gs.  ; 
No.  44,  Mr.  Princep,  10  gs.  ;  the  average  price  of  the 
rams  being  over  ;^I5  each.  The  competition  for  the 
ewes  was  most  spirited,  prices  ranging  from  60s.  to 
102s.  6J.  per  head,  or  an  average  of  75J.  ;  the  pur- 
chasers were  Mr.  W.  H.  Clare,  Mr.  Savidge,  Mr. 
Fulton,  Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  G.  F.  Brown,  Mr.  Alcock 
Mr.  Edge,  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.   Edmund  Olding's  annual  ram  sale  took 

place  on  Wednesday,  at  his  farai,  Court  House,  Lower 
Woodford.  These  rams  were  selected  from  the  im- 
proved Hampshire  Down  sheep,  descended  from  the 
well-known  flock  which  was  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  Mr.  Olding  during  the  time  he  resided  at  Rat- 
fin  Farm,  near  Amesbury.  The  highest  lots  fell  as 
under  ;— To  Mr.  Dibben,  lot  3,  28  gs.  ;  to  Mr.  Charles 
Waters,  of  little  Dumford  Farm,  lot  4,  21  gs.,  both 
these  lots  being  lambs  let  for  the  season  only  ;  to  Mr. 
Moore  (who  competed  keenly  for  all  the  best  lots), 
lot  50,  16  gs.  ;  lot  16,  14J  gs.  ;  to  Mr.  Squarey, 
lot  40,  134  gs.  ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Marsh  (Ramridge  House), 
lot  56,  12  gs.  ;  and  lot  55,  loj  gs.  ;  to  Mr.  Gay, 
lot  20,  10  gs.  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Long,  lot  10,  9  gs.  Messrs. 
Cossins,  of  Somerton,  Mr.  Miles,  Wexcombe,  and  Mr. 


Gieen,  Salterton,  each  purchased  several  lambs  at  very 
fair  prices.  The  average  of  58  lambs  sold  and  let  was 
£y  10s.  Set  each. 

On  the  17th  inst.  a  sale  of  Hampshire  Down 

sheep  took  place  at  Bradwell,  near  Wolverton,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan,  of  Bradwell  House. 
The  breed  is  not  much  known  in  this  district,  although 
it  is  a  very  useful  one,  as  it  is  much  more  hardy  than 
many  other  breeds,  and  on  cold  rough  land  it  will  do 
well  when  other  sheep  would  degenerate.  The  bidding 
generally  was  not  brisk,  and  the  prices,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  were  not  so  high  as  last  year.  The  following 
is  a  return  of  the  sale  : — Sheep  :  Three  ewes,  £4  ^s. 
per  head,  Mr.  Bull,  Newport.  Three  ewes,  £i  8s. 
per  head,  Mr.  Bull.  Three  ewes,  £2  igs.  per  head, 
Mr.  Linnell,  Great  Brickhill.  Five  theaves,  £s  7.1. 
per  head,  Mr.  Craddock,  Bradwell.  Five  wether 
lambs,  £2  9J-.  6</.,  Mr.  Checkley,  Tyringham.  Five 
ditto,  £2  6s.  6ii.,  Mr.  Checkley.  Five  ditto,  £2  6s., 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bull,  Tickford  Park.  Five  ditto,  £2  Ss.  6d., 
Mr.  J.  Townsend,  Tyringham.  Five  ditto,  £2  ys.  6d., 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bull.  Two  wether  lambs,  £2  6s.  per 
head,  Mr.  Checkley.  One  Hampshire  Down  ram 
lamb,  £2,  \2s.  6d.,  Mr.  Mills,  Newport.  One  Hamp- 
shire ditto,  £a„  Hon.  Percy  Barrington,  Westbury. 
One  Hampshire  ditto,  £\  5^.,  Mr.  Linnell,  Paulers- 
pury ;  ditto,  £^  2s.  6d.,  Emerton  ;  ditto,  £^  12s.  6d., 
Goosey,  Wavendon  ;  ditto,  £3  15^.,  Franklin,  Havers- 
ham  ;  ditto,  £s  5j.,  Holdham,  Fenny  Stratford  ;  ditto, 
^12,  Checkley,  Tyringham  ;  ditto,  ^^3,  Walker,  Stony 
Stratford  ;  ditto,  £1 1,  Clode,  Great  Linford  ;  ditto, 
£g  5j.  ,  Captain  Borlase  Tibbits,  Barton  Seagrave  ,  one 
shearling  Hampshire  Down  ram,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  King, 
Hungerford,  ^^  14,  Major  Levi,  Woughton-on-the- 
Hill ;  one  Hampshire  Down  ram  lamb,  ^3  2s.  6d., 
Craddock,  Bradwell ;  ditto,  ^3  2s.  6d.,  W.  Pike, 
Castlethorpe  ;  ditto,  ;{,I2  5j-.,  Thompson,  Hans- 
lope;  ditto,  £4  15J.,  Linnell,  Great  Brickhill; 
ditto,  £4,  Price,  Newport  Pagnell  ;  ditto,  £4, 
Pike,  Hanslope;  ditto,  £i  12s.  6d.,  Pike;  ditto, 
£6  10s.,  Ratliffe,  Hanslope;  ditto,  £4  5.1.,  Pike; 
ditto,  £4  2s.  6d.,  Ward,  Newport  Pagnell.  Alderneys  : 
A  giey  and  white  cow,  four  years  old,  in  calf,  to  calve 
October  23,  /21  5J.,  Hon.  Percy  Barrington  ;  a  brown 
and  white  heifer,  18  months  old,  incalf,  £13,  J-  Clode  ; 
a  self-coloured  heifer,  l8  months  old,  in  calf,  ;f  14  I5j-., 
Whiting,  Castlethorpe  ;  two  steers,  21  months  old, 
£iS  iS-'-  «^<^li>  Pike;  two  ditto,  19  months  old, 
;£'i4  5^.  each.  Pike ;  a  ban-en  heifer,  24  years  old, 
;£'i6,  Atkinson,  New  Bradwell  ;  a  barren  cow, 
;^io  los.,  Linnell,  Great  Brickhill;  a  ditto,  ^11  loj-., 
J.  Townsend;  a  ditto,  jfll  los.,  Mills,  Newport;  a 
self-coloured  bull,  20  months  old,  a  pure-bred  Dauncey, 
^£■15  5^.,  John  Fountaine;  a  ditto,  ;£'ii  loj-..  Walker. 
A  number  of  pigs  were  also  sold,  making  good  prices. 

Mr.   George  Kent's  third  annual  lamb  sale  at 

Needham  Hall,  Gazeley,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
17th    inst.,    Mr.    Stanley   (Newson,    Stanley   &   Co.) 
officiating  as  auctioneer  on  the  occasion.     Upwards  of 
78  rams  were  offered,   the  highest  priced   lamb  r; 
making  124  gs.,  and  shearling  ram   15I  gs.     The  fi 
pen  of  black-faced  ewe  lambs  made  72.f.  per  head  ;  t 
pen  of  wethers  made  4$s.  ;  and  a  few  lots  of  fuU-mou 
sheep  and  crones  varied  from  59^.  to  60s.  per  head. 


Britford  Sheep  Fair.  —  This,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  fairs  in  the  south-western  counties, 
was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  The  supply  of  sheep 
was  from  5000  to  10,000  below  the  average,  and  the 
attendance  of  farmers  and  dealers  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  usual,  owing  probably  to  the  progress  of  har- 
vest operations.  Lambs  were  in  short  supply,  and 
sellers  commenced  by  asking  extravagant  prices,  which, 
as  usual  under  the  circumstances,  led  to  a  slow  trade 
being  done  as  the  day  advanced.  Wethers  were  not  in 
much  request,  and  both  ewes  and  wethers  gave  way  is. 
to  2s.  a  head  as  compared  with  Weyhill  and  other 
recent  fairs  in  the  district.  The  chief  demand  was  for 
lambs,  and  prices  were  altogether  from  loj-.  to  I5j-. 
a  head  higher  than  last  year.  Wethers  may  be  quoted 
at  from  48.;.  to  58^.  ;  ewes  from  48J.  to  525-.  ;  lambs, 
30J-.  to  50J.  a  head.  Sir  E.  Hulse  obtained  3  gs.  each 
for  ICO  ewes.  Mr.  Fleetwood  sold  a  remarkably  fine  lot 
at  75^-.,  and  100  lambs,  fed  without  corn,  at  ^y.,  Mr. 
Parker  being  the  purchaser.  Mr.  E.  Rawlence  bought  a 
splendid  lot  of  ewes  from  Mr.  Newton,  of  Dogdean,  also 
at  75s.  Mr.  Morrison  sold  100  ewes  at  6qs.,  and  obtained 
54-r.  for  a  second  lot  of  160.  Mr.  Futcher,  of  Fovant, 
realised  62.r.  Mr.  E.  F.  Mills  sold  100  ewes  at  65.1., 
and  Mr.  Dibben,  of  Bishopstone,  obtained  50^-.  each 
for  lambs  (the  third  selection  from  his  flock).  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Dumford,  realised  a  like  figure  for  his  best 
lot,  and  43^.  for  his  culls.  He  sold  his  ewes  at  6oj-. 
Col.  Heathcote  sold  two  lots  of  ewes,  one  at  58^.  and 
the  other  at  53.^.  A  lot  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard 
Rooke  realised  59^.  Mr.  Read,  of  Charford,  sold 
Iambs  which  took  the  1st  prize  at  Salisbuiy,  at  3  gs. — 
an  advance  of  1 5^.  a  head  on  the  offer  made  for  them 
a  month  ago  !  These  were  sold  again  at  a  profit 
during  the  fair.  Mr.  Higgings,  of  Wishford,  showed 
a  fine  lot  of  lambs,  which  sold  at  Soj-.  a  head  ;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Sidford  sold  a  useful  lot  at  47^.  Mr.  Brown 
obtained  541.  for  ewes;  and  the  Messrs.  Marlow  bought 
one  lot  from  Mr.  Futcher  at  6y.  Mr.  Compton,  of 
Fisherton  Delamere,  made  63.?.  a  head  for  100  ewes 
(Mr.  Downs,  of  Basingstoke,  being  the  purchaser),  and 


Great  Sale  of  Lambs  at  St.  Bosxoells. — On  the  15th  inst. 
an  extensive  sale  of  Leicester  lambs  took  place  at  the 
Southern  Central  Auction  Mart  at  St.  Boswells,  on  the 
North  British  Railway.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
hot,  and  there  was  no  wind  to  subdue  the  influence  of 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sale  was  conducted 
by  Messrs.  John  Swan  &  Sons,  sheep  and  cattle  sales- 
men, Edinburgh.  The  number  of  lambs  put  through 
the  ring  was  fully  7000,  and  the  sale  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  one.  Prices,  however,  were  not 
so  high  as  those  obtained  at  St.  Boswells  lamb  fair  last 
month,  but  in  present  circumstances  consigners  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  sale.  Pastures  are  considerably  barer 
than  they  were  in  consequence  of  the  broiling  weather 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  just 
now  to  keep  butcher  meat.  In  addition,  the  Iambs 
disposed  of  were  not  so  good  in  quality  as  those 
sent  to  St.  Boswells,  or  those  submitted  to  com- 
petition at  the  last  auction  sale  held  there.  Generally, 
lambs  may  be  quoted  is.  6d.  to  2s.  down  from  last 
month.  There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  purchasers 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
border  and  midland  counties  of  England,  many 
of  whom  were  in  waiting  for  Melrose  Lammas 
Fair  on  the  i6th.  All  the  stock  was  sold. 
The  following  were  the  lots  sold  : — Three-parts-bred  : 
Blainslie  lot,  30^-.  6d.  ;  Philiphaugh,  31.?.  ;  Sncep, 
34.f.  6d.  ;  Fawside,  34-r.  6d.  ;  Standhill,  zys.  6d.  ; 
Cathpair,  38^.  6d.  and  33.;.  6d.  ;  Rawflatt,  27J.  6d.  ; 
Huntingdon,  3IJ.  6d.  ;  Castle  Moffat,  28.f.  ;  Smail- 
holm  Mains,  36^-.  6d.  and  33J.  ;  St.  Boswells,  31  J.  ; 
Feraiehirst,  28s.  6d.  ;  Corniston,  29J-.  ;  Dryburgh,  24J. ; 
Greenhead,  32J.  and  2-]s.  6d.  ;  Minto  Kaimes,  37.1.  ; 
Birkenside,  33J.  6d.  ;  West  Morriston,  26s.  6d.  ;  Cricl- 
ton  Mains,  36^. ;  Boon,  33^-.  6d.,  33J.,  35^.  ;  ditto  ewe, 
30J.  ;  Whitemore,  32J-. ;  Cunzierton,  28.r.  and  26s.  6d.  ; 
Sharplaw,  2'&s.  6d.  ;  Earlston,  34j-.  Half-bred  s  :  Ruc- 
castle  lot,  2Sj.  ;  Dolphinton,  3IJ.  6</.  ;  Evelaw,  29.?.  ; 
ditto  ewe,  29J.  6d.  ;  Borland,  25J-.  ;  Raekas,  30.1.  ; 
Bygatehall  ewe,  26s.  ;  Sisterpath,  30J-.  ;  ditto  cv.c, 
34r.  6d.  ;  Lordscroft,  25^.  ;  ditto  ewe,  29.r.  6f/.,  2S.f.  0./., 
29J.,  and  25J.  ;  Purveshaugh,  30J.  6d.  ;  Newburgh 
ewe,  30^-.  6d.  and  2<)s.  6d.  ;  Howden  Moor,  27^.  6d. 
The  principal  purchasers  were  Mr.  Kirkton,  Durham  ; 
Mr.  Somerville,  Glendevon  ;  Mr.  Wallbank,  Bcrwick- 
on-Tweed  ;  Mr.  Nicol,  Littleton ;  Mr.  Frier,  Cathpair  ; 
Mr.  Harrison,  Skipton;  and  Dr.  Murray,  Kcrskno^^■e. 
North  British  Agriculturist. 

Melrose  Lammas  Fair.  —  At  this  old-established 
and  important  fair  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  farmers  and  dealers.  The  show  of  lambs  w  as  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  it  being  reckoned  that  the  number 
would  range  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  small  show 
is  in  a  manner  to  be  attributed  to  the  sales  held  in  the 
district  and  even  on  the  sale  ground,  also  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  grass.  The  business  of  the  fair 
commenced  at  4  o'clock,  and  was  pretty  dull  v.p  to 
8  o'clock,  when  trade  considerably  revived,  and  by 
II  o'clock  almost  all  the  lots  on  the  fair  ground  were 
disposed  of  at  prices  from  6s.  to  8j.  above  the  prices  of 
last  year,  and  2s.  above  the  prices  obtained  at  the  sales 
on  the  evening  previous  to  the  fair.  The  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  lambs  are  stated  to  have 
been  excellent.  Among  the  principal  sales  made 
were  : — Messrs.  Aitken,  Kelso,  sold  a  lot  of  lambs  at 
4IJ.  6d.  ;  and  the  Midshiels  lot  brought  40.r.  Mr. 
Smart,  Bowshank,  sold  his  lot  at  34-r.,  going  to  Fife. 
Mr.  Hume,  Jeaniefield,  sold  his  lot  at  32J.  6d ;  Mr. 
Elliot,  Harehead,  sold  his  lot  of  three-parts  at  32J,  ; 
Mrs.  Hume,  Bluecaim,  sold  a  lot  at  33.1.  ;  Mr.  Elliot, 
Chapel  Mains,  sold  a  lot  of  three-parts  bred  at  33.V.  ; 
Mr.  Gibson,  Femiehirst,  sold  his  three-parts  at  32/.  ; 
the  Newhall  lot  of  half-breds  brought  29J.  ;  the 
Thomielee  lot  (Mr.  Roxburgh)  brought  26s.  ;  Mr. 
Pringle,  Nisbet,  sold  his  seconds,  three  parts  bred,  at 
-Jos.  6d.  ;  the  Rawflat  lot  was  sold  to  Mr.  Ord,  East- 
field,  at  29/.  ;  Mr.  Bruce  sold  the  Thiriestane  lot  at 
30J.  ;  Mr.  Hogg,  Crammond  Hill,  sold  a  lot  of  three- 
parts  at  30J.  ;  Mr.  Hall,  Kilnknowe,  sold  a  lot  at  30J. 
to  Mr.  Craig,  WhitehiU. 

Falkirk  Tryst. — The  proceedings  of  this  market  were 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  i6th  inst.  The  weather  was 
splendid.  On  the  whole,  the  market  was  a  very  satis- 
factory one.  The  police  presented  a  clean  bill  as 
regards  crime,  and  at  Larbert  Station  all  the  trains 
were  got  off  without  any  mishap  occurring.  The  next 
"  tryst  "  opens  on  the  second  Monday  of  next  month. 


NOTES  ON  AGRICULTURE. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Farming — Small  and  LaijcE 
Farms— The  Steam-engine  does  it. 
What  a  change  has  come  over  British  agriculture 
in  my  time,  and  I  am  only  69  last  birthday.  Tlic 
primitive  and  pastoral  age  is  passing  away  ;  so  is  the 
'1  farmer,  and  so  are  waste  lands,  rough  pastures, 
and  low  rents. 

What  has  made  British  agriculture  ancient  in  50 
years  ?  Steam.  Steam  has  made  everything  ancient 
that  existed  before  its  introduction.  It  has  multiplied 
power  a  million  of  times,  for  i  lb.  of  coal  by  its  aid 
will  raise  1,000,000  lb.  a  foot  high.  We  talk  now  of 
the  ancient  coaches,  coach  roads,  and  hostelries :  post 
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horses  and  postillions  have  departed  with  the  old  mail 
coaches  and  sailing  packets.  Distaffs,  spinning-wheels, 
and  hand-looms  are  now  antiquarian.  Slow  coaches  of 
any  sort  won't  do  now.  Steam  has  so  multiplied  and 
enriched  our  population,  by  creating  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  has  thus  so  disturbed  the  ancient  relation 
and  proportion  between  population  and  acres  (the 
latter  having  no  children),  and  has  so  increased  the 
value  and  rent  of  land,  that  ancient  farming  can  no 
longer  be  profitable. 

Steam  not  only  enriches  the  merchant,  manufacturer, 
or  trader,  but  also  transports  him  so  quickly  and 
pleasantly  that  he  can  combine  farming  with  his  other 
occupations,  so  that  we  often  find  him  competing  for 
farms,  either  as  owner  or  tenant,  sometimes  both.  This 
is  good  for  the  country  at  large. 

Adam  Smith  says,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  p. 
167: — "The  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged 
in  three  different  ways  "  (as  detailed  at  p.  440  of  my  first 
volume).  He  also  says,  "Merchants  are  commonly 
ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and,  when 
they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  all  improvers. 
.  .  .  The  merchant  is  commonly  a  bold,  a  country 
gentleman  a  timid,  undertaker.  The  habits,  besides,  of 
order,  economy,  and  attention,  to  which  mercantile 
business  naturally  forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much 
fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and  success,  any  project 
of  improvement." 

AU-powerful  and  cheap  steam  will  do  for  agriculture 
what  it  has  done  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  This 
was  myopinion  22  years  ago,  when  I  erected  the  first  new 
fixed  farm  steam-engine  in  ourcounty.  Thesteam-engine 
has  taken  agriculture  by  surprise  and  found  it  napping, 
both  as  regard  landowners  and  tenants,  for  the  former 
has  hardly  yet  fully  realised  the  inconvenient  necessity 
of  adapting  his  land  and  homestead  to  modern  agri- 
cultural requirements.  Farmers  are  gradually  awaken- 
ing to  the  new  idea  that  everything  is  to  be  of  iron,  if 
it  is  to  be  cheap  and  durable.  The  landowners'  once 
beloved  timber,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  has  lost  its  value, 
and  now  absolutely  impedes  the  advance  of  rent  by 
what  would  naturally  follow  steam  cultivation  on  the 
great  scale. 

Great  hedgerows  and  little  fields  will  not  be  tole- 
rated by  men  of  capital  who  mean  to  make  steam-power 
pay  to  them  and  their  landlords  a  modern  and  better 
profit.  Drainage,  good  hard  farm  roads,  plenty  of 
shelter  for  increased  live  slock,  and  for  modern 
machinery  and  implements,  have  become  a  necessity 
for  which  men  of  capital  are  ready  to  pay  a  fairly 
increased  rent.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wonder  where 
the  money  for  all  this  is  to  be  found,  because  our 
modern  draining  and  land  improvement  companies  will 
do  the  whole  thing,  and  only  ask  a  security  on  the 
land,  where  there  is  a  real  owner  of  it. 

But  let  us  see  how  it  is  that  small  farms  become 
absorbed  into  large  ones,  about  which  we  hear  such 
lamentation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  small 
farmers  have  not  been  replaced  by  farmers.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  cases  of  town  competitors,  but  the  real 
and  true  cause  is  the  great  general  increase  of  pros- 
perity, which  has  enabled  good  small  farmers  to 
become  large  farmers  by  absorbing  the  farms  vacated 
by  men  who,  keeping  no  stock,  and  taking  all  out  of 
the  land — farming,  in  fact,  without  sufficient  capital  or 
modern  appliances— have  beggared  the  soil  and  them- 
selves. I  speak  with  authority  upon  this  matter,  for 
during  the  last  30  years  I  have  seen  this  cause  in  opera- 
tion in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
subject  more  of  congratulation  than  of  regret,  and  must 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  our  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
and  prosperity,  just  as  we  see  in  our  time,  the  gigantic 
growth  of  commercial,  trading,  manufacturing,  and 
monetary  institutions.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  croakers 
who  conclude  that  our  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
operatives  are  the  worse  for  this  increase ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence  is  the  other  way.  Agricul 
tural  and  general  labour  was  never  better  employed. 
The  mere  implements  and  machineiy  of  modern  agri 
culture  afford  vast  employment,  and  have  absorbed 
great  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers. 
that  an  exceptional  case  may  here  and  there  be 
found  of  a  farmer  who  extends  his  holdings- 
having  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  son 
land-steward,  who  is  blind  t9  his  agricultural  and 
suicidal  shortcomings  in  the  non-employment  of  lab 
but  the  rale  is  all  the  other  way.  For  successful 
money-making  farmers,  of  whom  I  kno»v  many,  keep 
plenty  of  well-fed  stock,  manure  the  land  well,  keep 
it  clean,  and  not  unfrequently  chalk  and  drain  it ;  all 
this  being  a  direct  contrast  with  the  out-going  farmer, 
who  has  impoverished  the  land  and  himself.  Th 
ancient  farmer  who  cannot,  will  not,  or,  at  any  rate, 
has  not  ail.iptcd  himself  to  modem  requirements,  goes 
to  the  wall.  In  my  early  days  a  small  farmer  did  much 
laborious  work  himself,  and  so  did  his  wife  and  family. 
He  grew  his  own  wood,  and  had  no  coal  bill,  or  a  very 
small  one.  He  avoided  butchers'  profits  by  salting 
down  his  own  pork,  and  only  had  butcher's  meat  once 
a  week.  Eggs  and  poultry  and  butter  went  to 
market  to  enable  the  good  wife  to  procure  dress,  &c., 
for  the  family.  It  was  only  on  festive  occasions  that 
poultry  was  consumed  at  home. 

There  was  great  and  commendable  fnigality,  and 
much  industry  in  every  department.  By  home-made 
wine  and   home-brewed  beer  he    avoided 


tradesmen's  bills  ;  the  grocer  and  clothier  were  mildly 
availed  of,  and  schooling  was  brief  (sometimes  too 
brief)  and  inexpensive.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  management  of  the 
farm  the  implements  were  few  and  simple  ;  in  many 
cases  not  even  a  drill,  certainly  no  horse-hoes  or 
threshing-machines.  The  man  of  the  flail  did  nothing 
but  thresh  for  years.  Good  farmers  kept  their  land  clean 
and  productive  by  frequent  ploughings  and  long  summer 
fallows,  thus  cultivating  and  resting  the  land.  They 
could  have  no  artificial  manure  bills  or  cake  accounts  in 
those  days.  Their  rents,  rates,  and  tithes  were  mode- 
-a  most  respectable  and  deserving  class  they  were, 
and  are,  and  very  hospitable,  as  I  know  from 
experience.  Like  Pope's  Sir  Balaam — 
'  Religious,  punctual,  fmgal,  and  so  forth, 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth,*' 
piano  was  an  unusual  luxury,  and  the  furniture 
;  ancient  and  scanty  ;  but  now  that  steam  has  made 
rich  we  are  all  getting  on  very  fast,  perhaps  quite 
fast  enough,  for  wealth  begets  luxury  and  refinement, 
but,  I  hope,  not  idleness  and  extravagance.  At  all 
is,  during  the  transition,  some  worthy  ancient 
yeomen  have  succumbed  to  the  altered  circumstances, 
and  found  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  more 
modem  practice.  Landowners  should  take  note  of  all 
these  things,  and  adapt  their  arrangements  also  to  the 
altered  circumstances. 

The  great  old  barns  and  open  farmyards  should  now 
be  superseded  by  spacious  but  covered  yards  with 
paved  floors,  adapted  for  a  larger  quantity  of  livestock. 
There  should  be  shelter  for  all  the  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable implements  and  machinery  of  modern  agri- 
culture. The  land  should  be  drained,  and  the  fields 
large,  rectilinear,  and  free  from  timber,  and  thus  suited 
for  steam-cultivation.  Farmers  of  capital,  with  their 
;(^20  per  acre,  naturally  require  residence  suitable  to 
their  means.  The  old  lath-and-plaster  and  gable-ended 
farmhouses  are  fast  becoming  labourers'  or  bailiffs' 
cottages.  I  think  most  people  will  agree  with  me  that 
steam  has  done  it  all,  aijd  will  do  much  more,  for  its 
power  is  irresistible.  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
for  all  the  benefits  and  comforts  it  has  conferred  ! 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  that  our  county  bridges 
have  also  become  ancient  and  unavailable.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  proof  of  it.  Not  long  ago  an  engine  foun- 
dered on  Battles  Bridge,  in  Essex.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  our  country  authorities  will  remove  this  hindrance 
to  improved  and  modem  agriculture. 

"Chelmsford,  August  16,  1871. 

"  De.^r  Sir,— I  am  sorry  we  shall  not  have  a  culti- 
vator we  can  send  you  (very  likely  at  the  time  you  require 
it).  Our  cuUivator  is  now  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
bridges  are  so  bad  between  Kelvedon  and  Sudbury  that 
we  should  rather  it  kept  where  it  is  till  you  have  some 
new  ones  built.  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"W.  Eddington." 

I  expect  that  the  archways  on  our  farms  will  also 
have  to  be  strengthened,  to  cany  the  ste 
7.  7.  M,r/ii,  August. 

P.S. — In  my  last  communication,  for  "75  feet  of 
hurdle  to  every  five  sheep,"  read  "  15  feet,"  &c. 


THE  HARVEST  AND  THE  CROPS. 

We  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  24th  inst.  the  fol- 
lowing communication  on  the  above  most  interesting 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Sanderson  :— 

Rarely  has  the  result  of  a  year's  crops  been  so  anxiously 
looked  fonvard  to  as  that  of  the  crops  of  the  present  year. 
The  light-land  farmer  had  experienced  three  adverse  sea- 
sons in  succession,  while  two  years  of  the  three  had  proved 
disastrous  to  the  graziers.  By  midsummer  the  produce 
of  1870  was  well-nigh  exhausted  ;  home  granaries  were 
almost  totally  depleted,  barnyards  empty,  straw  nearly  all 
used,  and  only  a  few  hayricks  unconsumed.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that  consumers,  as  well  as 
producers,  eagerly  watched  the  progress  of  this  year's 
crops. 

The  year  has  been  characterised  by  a  frosty  w  inter,  a 
backward  spring,  and  a  cold  and  gloomy  summer.  The 
frequent  naked  frosts  in  winter  destroyed  a  large  area  of 
Turnips,  and  consequently  mvolved  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  a  large  and  unforeseen  expenditure  on  artificial 
foods.  The  recurrrence  of  naked  frosts  in  spring  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  Wheat  crops,  and,  by 
retarding  the  growth  of  seeds  and  intermediate  crops, 
deprived  farmers  of  the  early  use  of  natural  stock 
food.  May  was  cold  and  ungenial,  and  throughout 
the  month  pastures  made  little  progress.  The  weather 
in  June  was  marked  by  an  almost  total  absence 
of  sunshine  and  a  low  temperature  ;  July— usually 
the  best  grain-maturing  month— was  generally  gloomy, 
having  only  a  few  days  of  bright  sunshine,  and 
during  the  month  there  were  frequent  heavy  rainfalls, 
accompanied  with  violent  gusts  ol  wind.  Up  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  harvest  prospects  were  by  no  means 
encouraging.  Harvest  threatened  to  be  fully  a  month 
later  than  usual,  the  ripening  of  many  fields  of  spring- 
sown  Wheat  seemed  doubtful,  while  with  tlie  continuance 
for  another  fortnight  of  such  weather  as  the  past  a  large 
area  of  the  rain-beaten  and  wind-twisted  crops  would 
be  fit  only  for  the  dunghill.  Happily,  with  August  came 
brilliant  weather,  bright  sunshine,  and  a  cloudless  sky, 
which  so  rapidly  matured  the  crops  that  instead  of  the 
harvest  being  a  month  later,  as  was  anticipated,  than 
usual,  it  is  only  a  fortnight  later  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  three  weeks  later  than  the  harvest  of  last 
year. 

Crops  throughout  England  have  ripened  almost  simul- 
taneously, cutting  is  general  in  the  home  counties,  one- 


half  of  the  cereal  crop  is  secured,  and  with  favourable 
weather  for  the  next  fortnight  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain 
crops  will  be  ingathered.  But  to  notice  the  different  crops 
in  detail.  There  were  early  indications  that  the  Wheat 
crop  would  not  be  productive.  The  severe  frosts  of  spring 
decimated  the  plants  on  undrained  land,  and  on  loose 
soils,  especially  on  black  fen  land,  which  had  not  been 
recently  clayed.  The  ravages  of  the  wireworm  were  un- 
usually severe,  and,  from  the  wet  condition  of  the  land, 
the  only  means — heavy  and  frequent  rollings — of  miti- 
gating the  evils  referred  to  were  unavailable  ;  hence  a 
considerable  area  of  Wheat  was  ploughed  up,  and  a  large 
breadth  that  was  allowed  to  grow  was  so  thinly  planted 
that  it  could  not  yield  half  a  crop.  The  ear-forming  stage 
was  by  no  means  favourable,  while  the  blooming  season, 
from  being  wet  and  windy,  was  the  most  adverse  I  ever 
remember.  So  early  as  in  the  middle  of  June  it  was 
evident  that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
Wheat  yield  of  1871  would  be  deficient. 

The  gloomy  month  of  July  tended  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  straw  than  grain,  and  the  heavy  and  frequent  rains 
greatly  injured  the  crop  on  loose  soils. 

The  extensive  fen  area,  which  usually  has  a  greater 
acreage  yield  than  any  other  description  of  soil  in  England, 
has  stiffered  severely  from  storms.  I  have  seen  several 
fields  not  worth  the  cost  of  harvesting,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  yield  of  Wheat  in  the  fen  districts 
will  be  one-half  short  of  that  of  last  year.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  the  heavy  or  Wheat  soils  (barring  the 
chalk-loams  of  East  Kent,  the  red  marls  of  Worcester, 
and  the  red  sandstone  of  Hereford)  that  are  most  deficient, 
while  it  is  the  light  soils— which  have  yielded  inferior 
crops  the  last  three  years — that  have  relatively  produced 
the  best  crops.  There  is  fully  one-third  more  straw  than 
last  year,  but  the  heads  are  short,  the  spikelets  are  widely 
apart,  many  husks  are  empty,  and  there  are  an  unusual 
number  of  barren  ears.  Crops,  where  laid  and  in  sheltered 
situations,  have  been  attacked  by  mildew,  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts rust  has  caused  considerable  damage,  and  the 
majority  of  fields  have  a  leaden  instead  of  a  golden  hue. 

The  results  of  threshed-out  fields  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Essex,  Berks,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  laid  crops  is 
still  uncut  I  anticipate  that,  as  the  process  of  threshing 
advances,  resuUs  will  prove  more  disappointing. 

I  estimate  the  Wheat  yield  at  22  bush,  per  acre,  or 
8  bush,  under  average,  or,  as  compared  with  recent  years, 
8  bush,  per  acre  under  the  yield  of  last  year,  2  bush,  per 
acre  under  the  crop  of  1869,  14  bush,  short  of  the  great 
crop  of  1868,  and  about  equal  to  the  crop  of  1867  ;  or,  to 
take  the  aggregate  yield,  and  assuming  that  the  area  under 
Wheat  will  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  the  results  are  as 
follow  :— In  the  year  1868,  16.J  million  qr.  ;  in  the  year 
iP '■■<  Tr  miilf'^'n  qr.  :  in  the  year  1870,  13  milUonqr.  ;  and 
in  H  >    M-  ,1   1:71    .,\  million  qr. 

I  -  1, 1  .  !  ■  i,  Ijcen  appropriately  termed  the  Grape 
,1    i  ,  1  >,r  the  best  of  the  cereal  crops.     Bulky 

in  :i  i\,,  i:n_l.;\  liantcd,  long  and  closely  set  in  ear,  the 
Barley  crop  oi  1871,  for  bulk,  yield,  and  quality,  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  The  chief  cause  of  the  success  of 
this — as  well  as  of  all  spring  crops— must  be  ascribed  to 
the  favourable  seed-bed  they  secured.  The  soil  was  not 
only  baked  by  summer  droughts,  but  also  pulverised  by 
the  bare  winter  frosts,  therefore  a  more  favourable  seed- 
bed was  never  obtained.  The  rainfall  during  the  end  of 
last  w^eek — by  swelling  the  kernel,  which  promised  to  be 
somewhat  shrivelled  and  steely— has  vastly  improved  the 
quality  of  this  grain.     I  estimate  the  yield  to  be  25  per 

As  in  1869,  so  also  in  this  year,  the  Oat  crop  is  the 
most  erratic  and  variable.  In  the  South  this  crop,  contrary 
to  ordinary  years,  far  excels  that  in  the  North,  and  crops 
are  bulkiest  on  soils  generally  considered  unsuitable  for 
the  production  of  Oats.  The  yield  in  the  South  e-xceeds 
expectations.  A  field  I  saw  threshed  out  in  Northampton- 
shire yielded  ro  qr.  per  acre,  and  the  weight  of  grain  was 
45  lb.  per  bush.  Taking  this  crop  as  a  w^hole,  I  consider 
it  to  be  a  good  average. 

The  Bean  crop  is  most  prolific,  thickly  planted,  strong 
and  lengthy  in  stem,  and  closely  podded.  I  consider  it 
nearly  equal  to  the  crops  of  the  last  three  years  combined. 
I  estimate  this  crop  to  be  20  per  cent,  over  average. 

The  Pea  crop,  too,  is  singularly  bulky,  and  promises  an 
unusually  large  j-ield.  From  the  almost  total  failure  of  seeds 
last  year,  a  large  breadth  of  Peas  was  sown  ;  and,  taking 
the  exceseive  area  together  with  the  enormous  yield,  pro- 
bably a  larger  Pea  crop  was  never  produced  in  England. 

The  Potato  crop,  so  far  as  number  of  plants,  vigour  of 
stem,  and  number  of  tubers  are  concerned,  was  never 
more  promising.  Disease,  however,  especially  in  low  and 
sheltered  fields,  has  already  caused  considetable  damage, 
but  with  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  it  is  hoped  some- 
thing approaching  to  an  average  crop  of  sound  tutors 
may  yet  be  obtained. 

Root  crops,  comprising  Turnips,  Mangels,  and  Kohl 
Rabi,  never  looked  better.  The  Turnip  crop  especially — 
which,  when  good,  is  the  basis  of  a  successful  rotation  of 
crops,  is  the  best  soil-restoring  crop,  and  lessens  the 
farmer's  outlay  on  artificial  foods— is  singularly  promising. 
Not  a  patchy  nor  a  blighted  field  is  to  be  seen,  but  every- 
where this  crop  is  remarkable  for  lu-xuriance. 

The  hay  harvest  was  protracted,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  and  heavy  rains.  Meadow  hay,  on  the  whole, 
was  secured  in  fair  condition,  and  proved  an  average  crop. 
From  the  failure  of  seeds  last  year,  artificial  hay  was 
Umited  to  a  small  area,  and  was  an  mdifferent  yield. 

Pastures  were  backward  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
but  rarely  have  cattle  and  sheep  fattened  so  rapidly  as 
during  the  last  three  months.  Those  who  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Clovers  and  the  finer  grasses  from  the  severe 
drought  of  last  year  were  premature  in  their  opinions,  for 
seldom  have  Clovers  been  so  abundant,  the  sward  so  close 
and  luxuriant,  or  pastures  carried  so  large  a  number  of 
stock.  The  abundance  of  Milfoil  or  Yarrow  is  doubtless 
caused  by  the  drought  of  the  last  three  years,  which 
fosters  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

Young  seeds  are  singularly  luxuriant.  Green  crops^ 
Tares,  Sainfoin,   and   Lucerne— are  abundant,  and  the 
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yield  of  vegetable  produce  has  not  been  equalled  for 
several  years. 

Taking  the  produce  of  1871  as  a  whole,  it  maybe  safely 
said,  notwithstanding  the  deficient  Wheat  yield  and  the 
general  failure  of  orchard  fruit,  that  seldom  has  EngUsh 
produce  been  so  valuable  and  abimdant.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com  ; 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

With  respect  to  demand  for  labour,  the  contrast 
between  this  year  and  the  last  is  remarkable.  Last  year 
union-houses  were  full ;  there  was  little  or  no  hay  to  mow, 
almost  no  Turnips  hoeing,  and  unusually  light  harvest 
labour.  This  year  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  as 
much  as  8s.  dd.  per  acre  has  been  paid  for  simply  tying 
and  shocking  com. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  description  of  farm 
produce  is  dear.  Breadstuffs  command  fuU  prices,  the 
prices  of  beef  and  mutton  have  rarely  been  exceeded, 
store  stock  are  30  per  cent,  higher  than  in  last  year,  and 
wool  is  realising  15  per  cent,  over  last  year's  prices. 

Coupling  the  high  prices  with  the  abundant  produce, 
the  year  1871  will  doubtless  prove  a  bountiful  year  to  the 
fanners.  James  Sanderson,  11,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W., 
^"S-  23-  


Mr.  Barclay  read  a  paper  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh,  upon  Cart's  Dis- 
integrating Flour  Mill.  The  mill  reduces  Wheat  by 
percussion,  while  it  is  unsupported  and  falling  freely, 
or  being  projected,  through  the  air.  The  Wheat,  in 
passing  through  the  machine,  is  strack  by  a  series  of 
bars  moving  at  immense  speed  in  opposite  directions  ; 
it  is  so  instantaneously  reduced  into  a  state  for  bolting, 
that  no  injurious  heat  is  caused,  and  the  flour  produced 
is  of  a  much  superior  quality  to  that  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary grinduig,  while  the  cost  of  its  production  is  con- 
siderably less.  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Walker,  of  Bonning- 
ton  Mills,  Edinburgh,  have  now  one  of  these  machines 
in  their  perfected  state  in  full  operation,  and  they  give 
the  produce  of  two  different  lots  of  Wheat  passed 
through  it.  The  first,  as  follows,  is — Old  Scotch 
Wheat,  which  produced  : — Flour,  45  per  cent.  ;  semo- 
lina, 26  per  cent.  ;  bran  flour,  4i  per  cent.  ; 
exhaust  flour,  ij  per  cent.  ;  seconds,  4  per  cent.  ; 
parings,  1%  per  cent.  ;  bran,  13  per  cent.  ;  black 
dust,  2|  per  cent.  ;  loss,  i.^  per  cent. — 100  per  cent. 
The  other  was  a  mixture  of  Baltic  and  Ghirka 
Wheats,  and  produced  :  —  Fine  flour,  35  per 
cent,  ;  semolina,  36  ;  bran  flour,  44  ;  exhaust 
flour,  i\  ;  seconds,  3^  ;  parings,  2;  bran,  13;  black 
dust,  &.C.,  3;  loss,  li — 100.  These  statements  show 
the  varied  effects  produced  by  this  novel  process  on 
different  descriptions  of  Wheat.  The  quantity  of 
semolina  obtained  from  hard  Wheats,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  much  greater,  and  that  of  flour  much  less, 
than  from  soft  Wheats.  But  what  is  of  most  import- 
ance is  the  ultimate  results.  The  quantity  of  finest 
flour  obtained  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  Wheat  used.  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Walker  at 
present  obtain  from  55  to  60  per  cent.  ;  but  they 
expect,  when  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
machinery  for  dressing  the  semolina,  that  their  mini- 
mum production  will  be  increased  to  60  per  cent. ;  the 
inferior  qualities  of  flour  will  then,  of  course,  be  pro- 
portionally reduced.  By  this  process  Messrs.  Gibson 
&  Walker  are  able  to  produce  a  very  superior  quality 
of  flour  from  good  Scotch  Wheat  alone  ;  whilst  by 
stones,  they  can  only  use  a  very  small  proportion  of 
such   Wheat,    mixed   with   superior  qualities.      With 


regard    to    the    quantity    produced 


nay  be  stated  that  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Walker  pass  20  qr.  per  hour  through  the  ma- 
chine at  present,  and  they  say  that  they  could 
easily  increase  this  to  25  qr.  per  hour,  or  more,  if 
they  had  sufficient  cleaning  machinery  to  keep  all  their 
mills  going.  Estimating  the  grinding  power  of  a  pair 
of  millstones  at  6  bush,  per  hour,  27  pairs  of  stones 
would  be  required,  together  with  at  least  3  pairs 
under  stone-dressers'  hands,  or  30  pairs  in  all,  to  grind 
20  qr.  per  hour.  Deduct  from  this  estimate  the 
5  pairs  required  along  with  Cart's  patent  mill,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  this  machine  is  actually  perform- 
ing the  work  of  25  pairs  of  stones  with  perfect  ease. 
The  disintegrating  flour-mill,  together  with  the  five 
pairs  of  millstones  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  whole 
of  the  dressing  and  cleaning  machinery,  are  driven  at 
Messrs.  Gibson  &  Walker's  with  ease  by  an  engine  of 
100  nominal  horse-power,  with  cylinders  of  28-inch 
high  and  36-inch  low  pressure,  3  feet  and  6  feet  stroke. 
In  regard  to  the  cost  and  workmg  of  the  very  much 
smaller  prime  cost  of  the  disintegrating  flour- 
mill,  compared  with  that  of  the  25  pairs  of  mill- 
stones it  supersedes,  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  very  slight  and  rarely  needed  repairs  it  required 
— making  altogether  such  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  as  millers  will  themselves  be  best  able  to 
appreciate. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  President  said  he 
had  been  informed  that  5j.  per  qr.  more  was  obtained 
from  Wheat  treated  in  this  manner  than  from  Wheat 
treated  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Bramwell  mentioned  that  he,  along  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  had  visited  the  mills  at 
Bonnington,  and  had  seen  the  machine  in  operation. 
Experiments  were  made  with  it,  with  the  following 
results  :— When  grinding  20  qr.  of  Wheat  per  hour, 


the  disintegrator  consumed  145-horse  power  ;  when 
grinding  15  qr.  per  hour,  123-horse  power ;  when 
empty,  63-horse  power  ;  and  when  running  with  the 
two  discs  lashed  together,  only  19-horse  power 
consumed.  In  some  other  remarks,  he  said  that  this 
was  absolutely  a  new  principle  in  grinding  material, 
and  was  a  most  ingenious  one. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Watson,  engineer  at 
the  works,  stated  that  the  machine  created  less  dust 
than  the  ordinary  process. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  if  they  took  away 
the  63-horse  power  expended  in  driving  the  empty 
machine  from '  the  123-horse  power  necessary  to 
grind  1 5  qr.  of  gram,  they  arrived  at  the  power  neces- 
sary to  disintegrate  5  qr.,  viz.,  20-horse  power,  irre- 
spective of  the  power  expended  in  driving  the  empty 
machine. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr 


FLAX    CULTIVATION  IN  IRELAND. 
Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,  1871. 
Return,    showing,    in    statute    acres,    the    extent 
under  Flax  in  each  county  and  province  in  J87C 
1871,  compiled  from  information  obtained  by  the  Royal 
Irish   constabulary   and   metropolitan  police,  who 
efficiently  act   as   enumerators ;    also   the   number 
scutching  mills  in  each  county  and  province  in  1870, 
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The  foregoing  return  exhibits  a  decrease  of  38,146 
acres  in  the  total  area  under  Flax  in  1S71,  compared 
with  1S70.  This  decrease  is  general.  In  Dublin  and 
Queen's  County  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  9  acres  and 
27  acres  respectively.  In  the  province  of  Ulster  alone 
the  decrease  is  33,224  acres.  Of  the  entire  number 
— (1518) — of  scutching  mills  in  1870,  1409  were  in 
Ulster;  39  in  Leinster  j  39  in  Munster ;  and  31  in 
Connaught. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  important  difference 
will  be  found  in  the  acreage  under  Flax  now  given,  and 
that  which  will  appear  in  the  Tables  of  the  general 
abstracts  which  are  being  compiled,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication  ;  they  will  give  the  acreage  under 
the  various  crops,  and  also  the  number  of  live  stock,  by 
counties  and  provinces.  William  Donnelly,  Registrar- 
General,  General  Register  Office,  Charleviont  House, 
Dublin,  August  2,  1871, 


HARVESTING  CORN  IN  WET 
WE  A  THER. 

Much  hay  has  been  damaged  by  rain  during  the 
present  season,  and  we  cannot  yet  say  how  far  changes 
of  weather  may  influence  our  harvest  prospects.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  farmer  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  sit  quietly  by  while  the  rain  soaks  his 
sheaves  and  deteriorates  his  samples  of  com.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  a  simple  apparatus  has  been 
designed,  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  an  average 
half  acre  may  be  dried  in  an  hour.  As  a  rule,  we  are 
favoured  with  good  harvest  weather,  and,  so  long  as 
the  sun  shines,  the  farmer  will  probably  be  content  to 
trust  in  Providence  rather  than  purchase  a  ciunbrous 
and  expensive  apparatus.  Having,  however,  inspected 
Mr.  Gibbs'  hot-blast  fan  and  iron  Wheat-house,  we 
believe  that  any  farmer  having  sufficient  knowledge  as 
to  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Gibbs  works,  would 
be  able  to  erect  the  necessary  "plant  "  at  a  small  cost, 
and  at  once  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
wet  season.  Should  such  an  unhappy  change  occur  in 
our  present  fine  harvest  weather,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Gibbs  will  be  deluged  with  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  begging  for  information  as  to 
his  process  of  cum-drying.  A  full  account  of  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  requisite  machinery,  appeared  some 
months  since  in  our  columns,  and  it  is  not  our  intention 
here  fully  to  describe  either.  We  wish  to  remind  our 
readers  that  there  is  such  a  process,  and  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  complicated  about  it.  An  8-horse 
power  portable  engine  turns  a  fan-blast,  which  blast 
draws  the  hot  air  and  products  of  combustion  from  the 
fire-box  of  the  engine,  and  sends  the  heated  gases 
through  a  house  or  enclosed  shed,  in  which  the  Wheat 
or  hay  is  placed.     In  Mr.  Gibbs'  own  words — 

"The  engine  is  the  ordinary  portable  engine  of  6  or 
8-horse  power,  now  in  general  use  for  threshing  and  other 
farm  work ;  the  smoke-pipe  has  been  taken  off  at  the 
hinges  and  a  short  lead  pipe  fastened  on  to  the  '  exhaust,' 
to  carry  off  the  steam.  The  back  plate  of  the  smoke-box 
having  been  removed,  the  engine  has  then  been  drawn  up 
and  'butted  up '  against  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
back  casing  of  the  hot-blast  ;  a  screen  of  malting  wire, 
interposed  between  the  two  openings,  intercepts  any  large 
sparks  that  might  otherwise  be  drawn  through  the  fan. 
A  5-inch  driving  band  is  carried  from  one  wheel  of  the 
engine  on  ;to  a  small  rigger  on  the  flyer-shaft  of  the  fan, 
whilst  another  band  can  be  carried  from  the  other  wheel 
over  the  roof  of  the  iron  shed,  so  as  to  work  an  elevator  or 
a  threshing-machine  simultaneously  with  the  drying  pro- 
cess. The  fan  absorbs  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  power 
of  an  S-horse  engine,  so  that  the  remaining  three-fourths 
are  available  for  other  work.  With  this  arrangement  we 
were  able,  last  season,  to  render  drenched  Wheat  fit  for 
threshing-out  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  drying  shed  which 
was  used  in  these  experiments  was  only  12  feet  square, 
and  held  32  sheaves  in  each  compartment  ;  but,  with  a 
shed  of  12  by  24  feet,  which  is  the  size  best  suited  to  large 
farms,  64  sheaves  could  be  dried  off"  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hours  =:  256  per  hour.  These  256  sheaves  represent  about 
the  average  produce  of  half  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  hence, 
by  dividing  the  harvestmen  into  two  gangs,  and  working 
on  through  the  night,  between  10  and  12  acres  might  be 
cleared  in  the  day  and  night,  at  an  average  cost  of  zs. 
per  quarter  on  the  Wheat  thus  dried.  As  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  experiments  and  close  calculations  of  costs 
have  already  been  pubhshed,  I  pass  on  to  the  more  im- 
mediate subject-matter  of  this  report,  viz.,  the  work  done 
by  a  still  simpler  arrangement  of  this  machinery  during 
the  past  hay  season. 

"  This  re-arrangement  of  it  was  put  to  the  test  in  order 
to  show  its  capabihty  of  being  worked  by  horses  in  heu 
of  steam-power. 

"The  same  hot-blast  and  drying-house  are  employed, 
but  an  ordinary  horse-gear  has  replaced  the  steam-engine 
to  give  the  requisite  motive-power ;  a  sunk  furnace  sup- 
plies the  heat  ;  an  old  cart  wheel  has  been  adjusted  to  form 
an  eccentric,  which  gives  movement  to  a  set  of  levers. 
The  advantage  of_  this  up  and  down  movement  in  the 
making  of  hay  is  very  great,  because  it  enables  the  men 
to  use  large  hay  forks,  and  to  hft  up  heavy  masses  of  the 
wet  '  chngy '  hay,  and  shake  them  out  before  the  hot  hair 
without  being  exposed  to  it  themselves.  For  hay  drying 
I  have  hitherto  found  it  best  to  remove  the  false  floors,  the 
central  partition,  and  the  valve,  and  expose  the  hay  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  air  as  it  issues  from  the  fan  mouth  ; 
with  this  simple  arrangement  I  obtained  tne  following 
results,  which  are  taken  from  my  rough  note  book  : — 

Experiment  1. —  On  Upland  Meado^u  Grass,  estimated 
at  i\  Load  to  the  Acre,  Jtnie,  1869. 

'*  Grass  cut  by  scythe  on  Friday  morning,  once  shaken 

t  by  the  hay  tedder  ;  winnowed  up  by  evening  ;  weather 

r  and  occasionally  sunny,  but  the  air  somewhat  moist. 

'  Shaken  out  by  hand  on  Saturday  by  noon  time,  and 

t  into  small  grass  cocks  by  evening  ;  weather  as  yes- 
Left  in  cocks  all  Sunday,  weather  fine  and  drying. 
On  Monday  morning  from  half-past  two  o'clock  to 
half-past  nine  very  heavy  rain  fell  ;  remainder  of  day  dull 
nd  moist  ;  left  the  hay  untouched. 

"  Tuesday  morning.  Three  hours  heavy  rain  before 
eight  o'clock  ;  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  no  rain, 
shook  out  two  rows  of  cocks  ;  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
torrent  of  thunder  rain  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
hich  drenched  both  the  spread  and  the  unspread  hay,  so 
that  the  centres  of  the  cocks  were  as  wet  as  the  outsides  ; 
by  half-past  three  o'clock  the  sun  came  out  and  a  wind 
sprung  up  ;  she  ok  out  the  two  rows  and  dried  them 
partially  by  five  o'clock ;  then  carted  up  to  the  drying- 
house  two  heavy  loads  (which  weighed  when  dried  rather 
than  37  cwt.  of  hay  fit  for  stacking),  and  dried  them 
■ee  hours  ;  coke  consumed,  320  lb.  This  work  was 
performed  in  one  half  of  the  drying-house  only  (before  the 
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partition  was  taken  down),  and  it  is  recorded  chiefly  to 
form  a  first  basis  for  tlie  estimate  of  cost  of  tlie  process, 
not  as  any  fair  indication  of  the  time  tal<en  by  it.  If  for 
the  convenience  of  calculation  we  call  the  37  cwt,  36,  i.e., 
equal  to  two  loads  of  truss-bound  hay,  the  cost  of  finish- 
ing it  in  this  manner  stands  at  y.  -^d.  per  load,  as  the 
following  estimate  will  indicate  : — 

Estimate  0/  E.rl,;t  Labour  per  Diem. 
=  Horses  and  boy  10  drive  ;io     5     6 


0  feed  wet  hay  int )  house 
o  guide  lever-fork..    ^^.^^ 


£o-, 


l+j.  for  12  hours,  equals  35.  61/.  for  three  hours  :  add  to 
this  the  3  cwt.  coke  at  u.  =31.,  and  we  obtain  6s.  bd.  as 
the  cost 'of  drying  the  two  loads  of  wet  hay,  or  3^.  3</.  per 
load. 

' '  Now,  on  the  same  field  from  which  these  two  loads 
were  taken,  there  remained  three  other  loads  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  of  wetness.  As  the  afternoon  turned 
fine  we  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  comparative 
labour  —  cost  of  finishing  it  by  natural  means  and 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  this  required  the  constant 
labour  for  six  hours  of  eight  men,  which  amounted,  there- 
fore, in  money  cost  to  I2j.  on  the  three  loads,  or  +r.  per 
load.  Hence  the  use  of  the  drying-house  resulted  in  rather 
less  cost  than  the  trusting  to 'Nature— besides  which,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  consider  that  had  rain  come  on 
during  the  field-working  of  the  hay,  all  the  foregone 
labour  of  opening  out  the  cocks,  shaking  out  the  hay, 
forming  it  into  beds,  and  turning  it  over,  would  have 
been  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  inasmuch  as  the 
spreading  out  would  have  exposed  it  to  the  damaging 
action  of  such  rain  ;  moreover,  if  the  hay  had  not  dried 
sufficiently  for  the  carting  during  that  afternoon,  it  would 
have  had  to  take  the  risk  of  rain  in  the  night,  and  more 
labour  would  have  had  to  be  expended  on  it  on  the 
following  day." 


Jome  Correspnkiite. 

Our  Water  Supply. — In  your  paper  of  the  12th 
you  reprint,  with  approval,  a  letter  on  "Our  Water 
Supply,"  signed  "  Lechlade."  Though  a  short  answer 
of  mine  appeared  in  tlie  Times,  I  wish  with  your  per- 
mission to  comment  on  liis  letter  rather  more  at  length. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  on  the  importance 
of  the  subject  ;  I  miglit  be  content  with  referring  your 
readers  to  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  committee 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  Blue 
Books,  we  know,  are  seldom  read.  That  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  possesses  abundance  of  water  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  occupants  I  freely  admit,  though 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  question  lies  in  a  nutshell — it  is 
rather,  in  my  judgment,  a  "hard  nut  to  crack."  I 
admitted  that  the  rainfall  might  be  28  inches,  but  I 
contend  that  all  calculations  must  bf  based  on  a 
minimum,  which  may  be  16  inches.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delusive  than  to  calculate  on  areas  and  rainfall — 
nothing  can  vary  more  than  the  watershed  of  the 
Thames  above  Oxford.  I  know  that  there  are  valleys 
well  fitted  for  the  storage  of  water,  such  as  the  sites  of 
the  reservoirs  which  supply  the  summit  levels  of  tlie 
Oxford  canal  ;  but  such  are  not  now  needed  for  tlie 
supply  of  London,  and  so  long  as  we  have  enough 
water  issuing  from  so  called  springs,  the  aggregate  of 
which  form  the  river  ;  surely  these  sources  are  to  be 
preferred  to  water  stored  in  reservoirs.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  reach  immediately  above  Maidenhead,  or 
Boulter's  Lock,  where  the  river  receives  its  last  con- 
tribution from  the  body  of  the  chalk  stratum — a 
quantity,  as  has  been  proved,  due  to  the  drainage  of 
the  chalk  into  the  river  bed  in  its  course  from  Mouls- 
ford  or  Pangbourne,  irrespective  of  the  affluents,  equal, 
and  more  than  equal,  to  the  present  wants  of  London 
from  the  Thames.  But  to  return  to  the  district  above 
Oxford.  "Lechlade  "  asserts  "  that  the  flow  of  water 
through  Lechlade  Bridge  is  from  200,000,000  to 
300,000,000  gall,  every  24  hours."  I  saw  the  river 
a  short  distance  below  that  point  a  few  days  since. 
■  I  feel  sure  this  an  over-estimate  now  ;  but  I  contend, 
not  for  one  gauging,  but  a  viiiiumiin.  I  have  before 
me  a  series  of  gaugings  of  the  river  above  Oxford, 
taken  by  a  person  duly  qualified,  in  winter  and 
summer  ;  and  the  lowest,  giving  the  whole  river, 
is  60,408,430  gall.,  not  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity given  by  "Lechlade"  under  the  bridge 
in  whose  name  he  writes.  The  Windrush  and  Even- 
lode,  and  other  smaller  affluents  giving  their  waters, 
swell  the  total  of  the  gauging  in  question.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  utilise  the  overflow  of  the  Thames 
when  it  is  wanted.  I  think  that  the  existing  reservoir 
which  I  saw  on  Friday  last,  must  contain  more  thai 
8,000,000  gall.  ;  as  for  its  cost,  I  think  that  is  not  duly 
estimated  ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  water  is  pumped  into  it  from  the  level  of 
the  Thames,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  a  type  of  such  reser 
voirs  as  probably  would  be  constructed,  in  the  Thame 
valley  if  they  were  needed,  of  which  "  Lechlade  ' 
says,  "There  is  no  expense,  no  pumping  required,  no 
machinery.  It  is  true  that  part  is  stopped  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  water  companies,  who  now  distribute 
the  water."  How  that  is  to  be  done  at  an  almost 
nominal  charge  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Some 
one,  I  suppose,  must  pay  for  the  pipes,  &c.  Tlien  as 
to  the  quantity  passing  under  Lechlade  Bridge,  as  com- 
pared with  that  known  to  pass  over  Teddington  Weir. 
Allow,  all  told,  100,000,000  gall,  for  the  abstraction 
of  water  by  towns  and  London  water  companies  —less 


if  you  please.  If  200,000,000  gall,  pass  under  Lech- 
lade Bridge,  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  Ock, 
Wycombe  stream,  Kcnnett,  Loddon,  Coin,  the 
smaller  affluents,  and  the  water  issuing  into  the  river's 
bed  in  its  passage  through  the  chalk  stratum,  would 
swell  the  minimum  discharge  at  the  very  least  to 
500,000,000  gall,  wliereas  the  known  minimum  is 
50,000,000  gall.  If  "  Lechlade "  will  have  the 
'ater  passing  under  his  bridge  carefully  gauged,  he 
nW  soon  see  his  error,  and  will  be  more  careful 
before  he  writes  on  an  all-important  question,  which 
think  he  will  find  does  not  lie  in  a  nutshell.  J.  C. 
Clutterbuck. 

Steain  Cultivation. — I  have  no  doubt  that  steam 
Itivation  is  right,  both  on  Fowler's  and  on  Smith's 
plans.  What  we  want,  in  order  to  get  this  and  many 
other  improvements  more  generally  adopted,  is  security 
of  tenure.  We  dare  not  farm  high  under  the  present 
system  of  land-holding  in  England.  Many  farmers 
Id  be  willing  to  lay  out  their  money  in  steam- 
tackle  and  manures  if  they  were  certain  that  their 
tlay  in  improving  their  farms  would  still  remain  their 
m  property  ;  but  they  know  that,  under  our  present 
laws,  the  landlord  has  power  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  tenant's  improvements  after  a  six  months'  notice  to 
quit.  Whether  the  landlord  turns  the  tenant  out  and 
raises  the  rent  to  a  successor,  or  whether  he  keeps  on 
the  same  tenant  and  raises  his  rent,  the  effect  is  the 
same  :  the  improving  tenant's  outlay  is  confiscated.  It 
is  this  dread  of  landlord  absorption  of  tenant-right  that 
starves  English  agriculture.  Mr.  Mechi  at  Tiptree  and 
Mr.  Smith  at  Woolston  (to  whom  we  owe  much)  are 
safe  in  whatever  outlay  they  make  in  improvements. 
Both  those  gentlemen  must  own  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  in  England  who  know  how  to  farm  land  as 
well  as  they  ;  but  then,  under  the  vile  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  dare  spend 
his  money  so  freely  as  they  do,  because  there  is  no 
security  for  their  outlay.  I  suppose  this  safety  for 
tenants'  improvements  must  come  in  time,  but  it  is  a 
weary  while  in  coming.  Whoever  wishes  well  to  his 
country  should  try  to  hasten  that  time,  when  more  food 
can  be  raised  from  our  soil.  H.  H.  0. 

Sanitary  Arrangements  in  German  Towns.— 
Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Agricnlliiral  Gazelle 
to  the  sanitary  arrangements  that  exist  in  German 
towns,  and  extolling  them  in  preference  to  the  English 
system.  I  cut  the  enclosed  paragraph  from  the  Alier- 
deen  Free  Press  of  August  II.  It  formed  part  of  a 
letter  from  "  Our  own  Correspondent,"  dated  Elber- 
field,  August  7,  and  explains  itself : — 

' '  The  cholera  is  apparently  on  its  way  to  us  from  the 
far  East.  That  awful  scourge  is  raging  already  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Rybinsk  on  the  Wolga,  Tambov, 
Riga,  Wilna,  and  many  other  places  in  Russia.  If  it 
makes  its  way  up  to  Elberfeld,  I  am  sadly  afraid  it  will 
reap  a  luxurious  crop  of  victims,  owing  to  the  very  defec- 
tive state  of  our  sanitary  arrangements  here.  It  makes  a 
sensible  man  sick  to  see  the  shameful  and  senseless  way 
in  which  the  Elberfeld  manufacturers  turn  the  glorious 
little  mountain  stream,  the  Wupper,  to  account,  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  selfish  ends,  turning  it  into  a  common 
sewer  and  receptacle  for  all  the  dirtiest  impurities  and  offal 
from  their  works.  The  city  has  no  sewers,  but  there  is  a 
cesspool  in  every  house,  and  the  pump-carts  go  about 
nightly,  pumping  out  the  contents,  poisoning  the  air  with 
the  most  pestiferous  stench.  The  municipal  and  communal 
taxes  are  extraordinarily  high  here  ;  yet  very  little  indeed 
is  done  by  the  city  authorities  to  give  the  taxpayers  a 
reasonable  gnid  pro  quo.  The  lighting  of  the  streets  is 
also  execrably  bad.  As  regards  one  of  the  chief  neces- 
sities of  life,  pure  water,  this  is,  in  many  houses,  more 
es  pecially  in  certain  parts  of  the  town,  almost  unattain- 
able,   notwithstanding  the  surprising  natural  facilities  of 


ficiently  large  capital,  and  a  skilfiil,  enterprising,  and  ener- 
getic chief  engineer,  might  realise  large  dividends  here." 
Wm.  Nieol,  Brigend,  Pitcaple,  August  17. 

Feeding  Stock  to  Make  Manure. — At  p.  1023 
Mr.  Mechi  says,  "  My  live  stock  capital  is  usually  £t 
per  acre.  Could  I  afford  it  I  would  make  it  £\2  or 
more,  and  then  I  would  consume  all  my  straw,  treading 
none  under  foot,  and  keep  all  my  cattle  and  pigs  on 
sparred  floors."  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Mechi  that 
to  make  manure  with  cattle  tied  up  is  not  always  the 
most  economical  plan?  I  have  gone  to  look  at  a  good 
many  farm-steadings,  and  I  have  seen  many  well 
worked,  and  evidently  money-making  farms,  on  which 
a  great  many  cattle  were  kept,  and  which  were  making 
manure,  some  by  treading  straw  under  foot  in  open 
strawyards,  and  some  by  having  it  littered  under  them 
as  bedding  in  tied-up  stalls,  and  some  in  loose  boxes  or 
hammels,  as  they  are  called.  But  amongst  all  these 
three  plans  commend  me,  so  far  as  good  manure  is  con 
cerned,  to  the  loose  box  or  hammel.  But  then  come 
the  question  of  expense.  If  my  landlord  is  a  "brick, 
and  says,  "  Never  mind  the  ex|)ense ;  I  will  build 
hammels  for  you,  and  charge  nothing  for  them," 
it  may  be  all  very  well  ;  but  if  I  have  to  pay  interest 
and  wear  and  tear  on  the  cost  of  the  hammels,  I  am 
not  quite  so  clear  about  it.  Mr.  Mechi's  sparred  fl 
may  be  very  good,  for  he  saves  all  the  urine  (the  best 
part  of  the  manure)  ;  but  I  rather  think  that  interest 
and  repairs  will  come  to  a  deal  of  money.  Wood  rots 
very  quickly,  and,  used  as  Mr.  Mechi  would  use 
would  quickly  need  renewing  ;  but  if  1,  as  tenant,  have 
to  replace  it,  I  may  buy  my  manure  too  dear.     As  for 


strawyards  and  open  sheds  round  them,  all  the 
rains  of  heaven  fall  upon  them,  and  of  course  wash  the 
best  part  of  the  manure  down  the  gutter  ;  and  as  that 
gutter  very  seldom  indeed  is  arranged  to  irrigate  a 
meadow,  the  best  of  the  manure  goes  into  the 
neighbouring  brook.  With  cattle  tied  up  in  stalls  it  is 
a  little  better,  but  even  then  how  often  do  we  see  the 
urine  (the  best  manure  of  all)  running  down  the  channel, 
to  find  its  ultimate  destination  goodness  knows  where. 
Then  look  at  the  dung-pit  !  It  likewise  is  exposed  to 
all  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  the  drainage  from  it,  which 
may  really  be  called  "  the  cream,"  filters  away  and  is 
lost.  If  we  have  a  hammel  or  loose  box  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  urine  is  absorbed  by  the  thick  layer  of 
dung  and  dry  straw  below  ;  but-then,  as  I  said  before, 
the  expense  is  enormous.  One  of  my  cattle  houses, 
which  is  fitted  up  for  48  beasts  to  be  tied  up,  is  72  feet 
long  and  29  feet  wide  (clear  inside  measurement)  with 
a  feeding  passage  down  the  middle.  Now  this  house 
cost  me  about  £^oo,  or  say  £a,  per  head  for  each  beast 
tied  up,  but  if  it  were  fitted  up  for  loose  boxes,  still 
retaining  the  feeding  passage  down  the  middle,  it  would 
only  hold  20  beasts,  and  would  have  cost  me  at  least 
;^5o  more  for  extra  divisions  and  extra  height  in  the 
walls,  making  £\1  \os.  for  each  beast  in  a  loose  box, 
instead  of  only  £is„  the  cost  of  house-room  for  a  beast 
tied  in  a  stall.  And  if  we  reckon  10  per  cent,  for 
interest  and  repairs,  it  would  be  8r.  per  head  for 
each  beast  tied  in  a  stall,  and  25r.  for  each  beast 
in  a  loose  box,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  ! 
Now,  even  if  I  were  willing  to  pay  this  increased 
annual  expense,  where  is  the  first  outlay  for  building 
to  come  from?  Landlords  are  not  usually  over- 
burdened with  spare  capital.  That  straw  must  be 
consumed  so  as  to  manure  the  land  is  admitted  by  all ; 
the  only  question  is,  which  is  the  most  economical  way 
of  getting  it  back  on  the  land  as  manure  ?  If  it  is 
utilised  by  feeding  cattle,  those  cattle  require  houses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attendance  ;  and,  after  the  manure 
is  made,  there  is  a  heavy  expense  and  labour  in  carting 
it  on  to  the  land,  not  to  mention  that  the  urine,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  manure,  is,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  absolutely  wanted.  But  is  there  no 
other  stock  than  cattle  that  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose? Why  not  use  sheep?  Sheep  will  eat  straw 
quite  as  well  as  an  ox  will  if  you  only  give  it  to  them 
at  the  right  season,  and  in  the  right  way.  When 
sheep  are  on  Turnips,  eating  them  off  the  land,  they 
will  consume  a  large  quantity  of  straw ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  it  into  chaff"  to  make  them  eat  it. 
If  it  is  given  to  them  in  racks,  like  hay,  sheep  will  use 
up  about  \\  lb.  of  straw  per  head  per  day.  Of  this 
quantity  about  i  lb.  is  eaten,  and  \  lb.  is  trampled 
under  foot.  But  as  it  is  trampled  into  the  land,  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  urine  of  the  animal 
also  falls  on  the  land,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  very  little 
is  wanted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  cartage  is 
saved.  No  doubt  the  straw  has  to  be  taken  to  the 
fields,  but  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  take  it  there  than  it 
would  be  to  take  it  to  the  cattle-houses.  Sheep,  in 
fact,  can  be  made  to  use  up  profitably  everything  that 
cattle  in  houses  would  consume — hay,  straw,  roots,  and 
corn  ;  and,  as  the  sheep  foldis  shifted  daily,  every  part 
of  the  fann  in  turn  gets  its  share  of  the  manure.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  heavy  clay  land,  the  trampling  of  sheep 
will  not  suit  it,  but  even  on  heavy  clay  sheep  can  be 
used  if  the  roots  and  straw  are  given  to  them  on  the 
Rye-grass  and  clover  lea,  where  the  aftergrass  has 
been  finished.  On  light  land  no  better  stock  "as 
manufacturers  of  manure  "  can  be  kept,  and  if  light  land 
be  worked  on  the  six  years  rotation,  three  years  in 
crop  and  three  years  in  grasSj  selling  no  com  but  con- 
suming it  all  upon  the  land  with  sheep,  it  will  pay 
better  than  it  does  at  present,  and  the  artificial  manure 
bill  may  be  reduced  to  zero.  On  a  light  land  farm, 
if  the  grain  is  sent  away  from  it,  artificial  manure, 
or  bought  food,  must  be  brought  back,  or  the  land 
will  get  out  of  condition.  But  if  all  the  corn  grown 
in  the  land  is  consumed  there,  and  nothing  but  fat 
stock  sold  from  it,  then  neither  artificial  manure  nor 
bought  food  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  condition. 
G.  A.  //. 

Sewage  Irrigation  :  Broad  versus  Narrow 
Beds. — Mr.  Morgan  will  not  leave  me  alone.  When 
he  shirked  my  challenge  to  submit  his  figures  as  to 
quantity  to  the  implement  judges  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  I  thought  that  he  would  have  been  a 
little  more  cautious  for  the  future,  but  it  appears  that  I 
was  mistaken.  He  now  attacks  the  principles  that  I 
have  laid  down  for  the  distribution  of  sewage,  with  a 
view  to  economising  both  the  water  and  the  manure. 
Having  previously  stated  that  he  uses  much  larger 
quantities  of  sewage  than  I  do,  he  now  states  that 
by  means  of  his  broad  beds  he  is  able  to  get  a 
much  sm.aller  quantity  to  flow  over  the  ground  at  one 
time  than  I  can  on  my  narrow  beds.  Now,  this 
statement  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Mr.  John  Hampden  — that  the  earth  is  flat.  Mr. 
Wallace  found  it  impossible  to  argue  with  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, and  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  with  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  both  mathe- 
matically and  practically,  that  his  statement  is  non- 
sense, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  implement 
judges,  or  of  any  first-class  professor  of  mathematics 
or  engineering.  Will  Mr.  Morgan  accept  the  chal- 
lenge ?  or  is  he  afraid  of  this  oite  also  ?  W.  Hofs, 
Parsloes,  Aug.  14. 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin  :  Ju^.  i'^.— The  Liermtr  Pneumatic  System. 
—\  am  sorry  to  find,  on  reading  one  of  your  recent 
leaders  and  Mr.  Mechi's  communication  (p.  1023), 
that  I  have  been  sorely  misunderstood.  I  am,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  contradicting  the 
statement  that  irrigation  has  been  abolished  in  his 
fields,  and  am  quite  sure  his  German  contemporaries 
would  like  nothing  better  than  particulars,  for  they 
have  heard  the  most  contradictory  statements  about 
Tiptree   Hall   proceedings.     Perhaps   I   may,  on   my 


side,  oblige  Mr.  Mechi  by  telling  him  that  I  abhor 
cesspools  as  much  as  he.  The  very  reason  mentioned 
in  my  last  for  speaking  a  vrord  in  the  cause  of  Liemur's 
plan,  is,  that  it  does  away  with  cesspools.  The 
reason,  moreover,  why  I  feel  enthusiastic  about  the 
pneumatic  system  is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  sewers 
also.  To  my  sense  of  recognition  the  water-carriage 
is  no  better  than  a  huge  diluted  cesspool  in  the  highest 
degree  of  development ;  and  as  it  is  incomplete^  and 
irrational  without  irrigation,  and  as  irrigation  is  an 
impossibility  with  the  German  climate,  Liernur  is  to 
be  thanked  for  his  invention  of  pneumatic  sewers. 

I  have  called  Liemur's  the  inverted  gasworks,  which 
alone  would  tend  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  cess- 
pools about  them.  There  are  certainly  subterranean 
reservoirs  of  cast-iron,  and  of  air-tight  construction, 
serving  as  evacuators  for  eight  rows  of  houses  at  the 
street  corners,  but  these  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
anything  like  cesspools.  However,  I  have  heard  of 
Liernur  tenders  being  used  in  several  places  for 
evacuating  cesspools,  but  this  is  done,  I  should  say, 
because  the  pneumatic  reservoir  and  tubes  have  not 
been  as  yet  adopted,  for  various  reasons,  which  I  will 
trouble  myself  to  inquire  into,  although  I  should  like 
to  drop  the  subject  for  good,  and  never  more  to  offend 
your  admirable  prejudice,  "Wash  and  be  clean," 
which  is  no  less  my  own.  In  my  own  defence,  how- 
ever, I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  upon  this 
particular  washing  process,  as  it  goes  on  in  connection 
with  the  sewerage  system.  If  washing  means  diluting, 
generating  diseases,  and  distilling  malaria  into  the  very 
bedrooms,  then  the  sewerage  system  is  washing  indeed; 
but  if  it  means  making  evil  things  imperceptible  to 
any  and  every  sense,  and  innoxious  to  health,  then  I 
can  but  stick  to  Mr.  Liernur's  invention,  and  call  him 
a  waterman  par  execUcnce.  Water  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  cleansing  purposes,  but  if,  after  that,  you  don't  know 
where  to  send  it,  you  must  own  that  in  this  case  (as 
it  would  be  with  the  drawbacks  of  climate  in  Germany) 
you  -have  made  matters  worse,  and  instead  of  washing 
away  you  have  but  diluted  and  magnified  dirt. 

I  won't  dwell  upon  the  sanitary  side  of  the  question, 
and  upon  the  growing  mortality  in  seweraged  towns. 
I  can  but  say  that  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  the  typhoid 
fever  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since  the  town  was 
undermined  with  sewers,  and  that  from  34  cases  in 
i860  it  has  risen  to  107  cases  in  1867,  gradually  but 
steadily,  and  that  those  parts  of  the  town  without 
waterclosels  are  still  by  far  the  healthiest,  varying  in 
dilferent  parts  from  26  to  57  cases  per  thousand.  I 
won't  dwell  upon  the  words  of  one  of  your  medical 
authorities,  who  said  that  a  good  stink  is  better  than 
that  morbid  gas  which  is  distilled  into  English  houses 
— I  won't  dwell  upon  sewage-fevers,  sewage-tongues, 
and  what  else  ;  I  can  but  say  that  wells  and  pumps 
are  no  better  between  sewers  than  they  are  between 
cesspools,  perhaps  worse.  My  admiration  for  English 
sewers  never  was  equally  genuine,  as  you  may  have 
read  between  the  lines.  Water  is  not  the  thing  to 
quench  putrefaction — water  is  the  very  element  of  its 
growth. 

Besides,  as  to  noses  :  let  Mr.  Mechi's  be  the  most 
sensitive  organ  of  smell  there  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be, 
I  have  got  a  ladder  at  home  to  go  up  and  down  stairs 
with — meaning  a  nose — which  is  no  less  offended  by 
cesspools  than  by  sewers,  let  alone  the  irrigation.  I' 
this  be  a  question  of  noses,  give  me  Liemur's  plan,  hi; 
ventilating  closets,  his  pneumatic  tubes,  air-tight  cast 
iron  reservoirs  and  tenders,  self-acting  decantations,  anc 
have  all  those  things  the  nose  don't  like  sent  out  o 
town  every  day,  every  night,  in  express  trains,  wel 
stoppered ;  let  them  be  put  into  cesspools  in  the  country, 
mbced  with  earth,  ashes,  lime,  gypsum,  &:c.,  by  thou 
sands  of  vei7  willing  farmers,  and  used  for  gardening 
purposes,  or  let  them  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  by 
special  contrivances,  such  as  you  might  call  barrel- 
ploughs.  But  if  it  be  no  question  of  noses,  then  let 
England  enjoy  her  sewers  and  irrigation  fields,  dilute 
and  spread  what  other  people  hide  and  bury  ;  let  her 
grow  Rye-grass,  and  no  end  of  it,  but  let  her  abstain 
from  nasal  evidence  ;  let  her  convert  her  fields 
putrid  pools,  which  to  live  and  work  in  a  new  race  of 
Egyptians  would  have  to  be  born  ;  let  her  people  be 
the  walking  habitations  of  entozoa,  and  say  it  pays  ! 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  country 
breezes  at  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  but  to  judge  from 
those  infemal  smells  I  could  not  help  enjoying  on  the  irri- 
gation lands  south  of  Berlin,  I  would  prefer  not  to ;  and  I 
hope  that  this  also  is  a  healthy  prejudice.  However,  I 
could  not  but  be  astonished  that  in  Great  Britain,  what 
with  her  climate,  sewerage,  and  gentleman  farming, 
there  aie  as  yet  no  more  than  13  irrigation  farms,  with 
no  more  than  1630  acres  between  them, — I  mean 
sewage-irrigation  farms,  of  course.  I  believe  the  sheets 
of  paper  that  have  been  spoilt  in  the  irrigation  question 


present  a  larger  area  than  the  lands  that  have  been 
poilt  with  the  thing  itself  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  being  the  case  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  some 
knowing  chap  would  find  it  easy  to  state  the  same  for 
the  home  of  irrigation— for  Old  England. 

Perhaps,  as  Beetroot  growing  will  go  on,  in  Germany 
ith  the  Liernur  manure  and  in  England  with  sewage, 
some  facts  will  tum  up  to  show  what  is  paying,  m  Mr. 
Mechi's  sense  of  the  word.  Taking,  as  I  do,  sewerage 
i  irrigation  as  a  unit,  and  summing  up  what  a  ton  of 
.nure  may  cost  to  the  town  and  what  it  will  produce 
the  fields  on' the  one  hand,  and  summing  up  what  an 
equivalent  of  Liemur  manure  will  not  cost,  but  will 
pay  to  the  town,  and  what  can  be  grown  by  that,  I 
can,  &  priori,  not  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mechi,  though 
he  obliges  us  by  filling  up,  with  numerals  and  cyphers, 
what  I  leave  to  mere  logic.    O.  Beta. 


Sotwlixs. 


KEIGHLBY. 
The  29th  annual  show  of  the  Keighley  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  iSth  inst.,  and  was  fully  equal 
to  those  of  previous  years. 

The  Cattle  were  altogether  a  very  fine  show.  The 
aged  bulls  were  a  splendid  class.  The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  was  taken  by  Mr,  J.  Outhwaite,  Catterick,  with 
a  white  bull,  two  years  and  seven  months  old.  This 
was  really  a  magnificent  animal,  of  enormous  size,  well 
fed,  and  shapely,  with  a  beautifully  sleek,  silky  hide. 
He  was  the  subject  of  universal  remark  and  admiration 
by  the  visitors.  The  2d  prize  was  taken  by  an 
belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Statter,  jun.,  Stand  Hall.  This 
was  also  a  fine  beast.  For  a  Shorthorn  biUl  above 
one  year  old,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Stratton,  of  Swindon,  and  the  2d  by  Mr.  R.  Parker, 
Burnley.  The  1st  prize  for  a  bull  calf,  under  1 2  months 
old,  was  awarded  to  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park.  Lady 
Pigot  was  an  exhibitor  in  almost  all  the  classes  of  cattle. 
There  was  a  remarkably  good  show  of  Shorthom  cows, 
in  milk  or  in  calf.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  a  cow  of 
very  large  size,  and  finely  formed,  belonging  to  Mr.  J. 
Outhwaite.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Dugdale,  Burnley.  For  the  best  Shorthorn  heifer, 
under  three  years  old,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Lady 
Pigot,  with  a  very  nice  beast ;  and  the  2d  by  Mr.  J. 
How,  Huntingdon.  Mr.  R.  Stratton  took  the  1st 
prize  for  a  heifer  under  two  years,  and  Mr.  J.  How 
the  2d.  Lady  Pigot  was  1st  in  the  class  of  heifer 
calves,  and  Mr.  T.  Statter,  jun.,  Stand  Hall,  2d. 
The  dairy  cows  were  an  excellent  show,  and  the  whole 
class  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Allerton  ;  and 
the  2d  to  Mr.  H.  Crossley,  Halifax.  In  the  class  of 
Aldemey  or  Guemsey  cows,  a  pretty  cow,  the  properly 
of  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Keighley,  took  ist  position  ;  the 
2d  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hattersley,  Keighley. 
A  special  feature  of  the  show  was  the  offering  by  the 
Society  of  three  prizes  of  £^0,  £10,  and  £i 
respectively  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  best,  2d 
best,  and  3d  best  three  Shorthorns.  The  Ist 
prize  was  taken  by  the  fine  bull  belonging  to 
Mr.  Outhwaite,  winner  of  the  Ist  prize  amongst  the 
aged  bulls.  The  2d  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  How, 
and  the  3d  by  Mr.  R.  Stratton.  A  number  of  premiums 
were  offered  to  tradesmen  and  farmers  living  within  a 
radius  of  1 5  miles  from  Keighley.  In  this  department 
the  1st  prize  for  a  Shorthorn  bull  above  two  years  old 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Tillotson,  Marsden  Hall ;  1st  for 
a  bull  under  two  years  old,  by  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Bumley 
and  the  1st  for  a  bull  calf  by  Mr.  J.  Dinsdale,  Exley 
head.  The  last  was  a  remarkably  large  animal  for  it: 
age.  In  cows,  Mr.  H.  Crossley,  Halifax,  took  the 
1st  prize.  In  heifers,  Mr.  B.  Baxter,  Elslack  Hall, 
took  two  1st  prizes ;  and  for  the  best  heifer  calf  Mr. 
T.  Hird,  Skipton,  was  1st.  The  calf  with  which  Mr. 
Hird  took  this  prize  was  wonderfully  large,  and  well- 
fed  for  its  age.  The  2d  prize  for  a  heifer  calf  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  Duckett,  West  Morton,  with  an  animal  that 
took  2d  prizes  at  the  Horton  and  Allerton  shows. 

In  the  Horse  classes  there  was  a  very  good  show 
of  roadsters,  draught  horses,  cobs,  and  ponies  ;  but 
the  speciality  of  the  show  was  the  hunters,  of  which 
there  was  a  greater  number  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  many  of  them  animals  of  first-class  quality. 
For  a  coaching  stallion  Stirk  Brothers,  Kildwick, 
took  the  1st  prize  ;  and  for  a  roadster  stallion  Mr. 
J.  Gill,  Silsden,  was  1st  ;  while  Mr.  J.  Forshaw, 
Burley,  took  the  Ist  prize  for  a  draught  stallion.  The 
stallions  were  rather  a  poor  show.  Mr.  J.  Ellis, 
Beestou,  Leeds,  was  1st  for  a  3-year-old  roadster; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Crowther,  Mirfield,  for  a  2-year-old;  and 
Mr.  P.  Parker,  Barrhead,  for  a  i-year-old.  For  the 
best  draught  brood  mare,  Mr.  T.  Statter  took  the 
1st  prize.  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Keighley,  was  Ist  for  a 
roadster  brood  mare.  For  a  cob  under  15  hands,  Mr. 
E.  Charlesworth,  Rooley  Villa,  Bradford,  was  awarded 
the  Ist  prize.  Mr.  B.  Smith,  Manningham,  took  a  1st 
prize  for  a  fine  display  in  the  single  harness  competi- 
tion. The  committee,  with  a  well-judged  liberality 
and  enterprise,  offered  a  1st  prize  of  £yi  for  the  best 
hunter,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  fine 
animals  were  shown.  The  Ist  prize  was  won  by  a 
beautiful  bay,  five  years  old,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Booth,  Killerby  Hall,  Catterick.  The  2d  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Tattersall,  Musgrave  ;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  E.  Nesfield,  Scarborough. 


The  Sheep  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  poor  show, 
nd  the  whole  of  the  first  prizes  for  the  LongwooUed 
■arieties,  open  to  the  kingdom,  were,  with  one  excep- 
ion,  carried  off  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Catterick. 
The  exception  was  a  first  prize  won  by  Mr.  R.  Surr, 
Ripley.  Mr.  M.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  G.  Greaves,  Otley, 
were  the  principal  district  prize-takers.  Lonk  sheep 
were  considerably  below  last  year's  show.  The  prin- 
pal  prize-takers  were  Mr.  B.  Dobson,  Ilkley  ;  Mr.  J. 
G.  Bridge,  Rawtenstall ;  Mr.  J.  Pickup,  Newchurch ; 
Mr.  J.  Gill,  Silsden  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Lamb,  Otley. 

"The  Pigs  were  a  large  show,  and  amongst  them  were 
many  well-fed  animals.  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  Wakefield, 
won  the  siver  cup  for  the  best  pig  in  the  show.  There 
was  a  very  deserving  show  of  working  men's  pigs. 
The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pig  in  this  department  was 
won  by  Mr.  L.  Steel,  Keighley.— There  was  a  large 
show  of  poultry,  and  the  pigeons  were  of  excellent 
quality. — Three  fine  stands  of  agricultural  implements 
were  shown.  Messrs.  W.  &  F.  Richmond,  Colne, 
showed  a  most  extensive  and  choice  selection,  and 
received  the  first  prize.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
a  leaping  competition  took  place,  and  excited  much 
interest.  The  number  of  visitors  was  large,  notwith- 
standing very  disagreeable  weather.  Condensed  from  the 
"  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal." 


PRESTON. 

The  annual  show  of  this  young  Society  was  held  on 

the  1 6th  inst.,   and  the  entries  in  all  the  classes  were 

larger  than  at  the  first  meeting  a  year  ago— the  number 

being  about  250. 

Cattle. — There  was  a  first-class  collection  in  both 
classes,  gentlemen's  and  tenant-farmers.  The  Ist  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Parker's  roan  Royalist,  a  fine 
animal  with  grand  points  certainly  ;  but  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  had  the  owner  of  the  2d  prize 
bull,  Mr.  Statter,  given  the  age  he  would  have  stood 
Ist.  The  show  was  a  capital  one  in  every  way.  The 
bulls  under  two  years  were  a  very  fair  class,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  falling  off,  in  point  of  quality, 
between  the  younger  animals  and  the  older  ones.  The 
aged  bulls  were  decidedly  the  best  class.  There  were 
one  or  two  nice  bull  calves  ;  but  the  specimens  were 
not  extraordinarily  good,  especially  compared  with  the 
fine  samples  of  breeding  and  condition  which  had 
previously  paraded  the  ring.  The  prize-takers  were 
good  and  promising  youngsters.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  aged  cows,  and  the  judges  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty  in  getting  them  sorted  for 
the  prizes.  Mr.  Statter  was  again  to  the  front,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Dodgson,  of  Plumpton  Hall. 
Under  three  years,  the  heifers  turned  out  fairly,  and 
were  what  may  be  called  a  good  class.  For  the  best 
heifers  not  exceeding  two  years  of  age,  however,  the 
quality  was  not  remarkably  good  ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  calves,  they  were  not  so  good  as  could  have  been 
wished.  The  tenant-farmers'  bulls  were  an  excellent 
lot,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
prizes  ;  but  when  the  aged  lot  was  left,  the  young  bulls 
showed  a  similar  fallmg-off  to  that  experienced  in  the 
other  class.  Mr.  Tomlinson's  calf  was  of  more  than  an 
average  merit,  and  Mr.  Marsland's  was  fittingly 
rewarded.  The  remarks  already  made  may  be  applied 
to  the  cows  or  heifers — the  old  ones  were  decidedly  the 
best ;  but  the  display  was  better  than  ordinary  of  the 
"  over  two"  heifers,  where  the  competition  was  close, 
Mr.  Marsland  again  taking  the  Ist  prize  with  a  nice 
roan.  In  the  class  below,  the  young  heifers  rather  fell 
off  in  quality,  and  the  calves,  too,  were  scarcely  found 
so  good  as  could  have  been  desired,  although  there  was 
not  much  room  for  fault-finding.  The  prizes  for  the 
three  best  dairy  cows  brought  out  two  splendid  gi'oups, 
each  animal  being  veritably  a  picture  ;  and  the 
winners,  Mr.  Lund,  of  HoUingshead  Fold,  and  Mr. 
Dodgson,  Plumpton  Hall,  deserve  the  highest  compli- 
ment. In  addition  to  receiving  the  2d  prize,  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  highly  commended. 

A^iira-j-. —Unquestionably  the  horses  constituted  the 
strong  point  of  the  show,  leaving  out  of  the  reckoning 
the  classes  of  lesser  importance  ;  and  the  collection,  for  a 
local  exhibition,  merited  the  high  encomiums  it  received 
both  from  the  judges  ^nd  the  visitors.  In  sheer  point 
of  numbers  it  far  overtopped  other  classes,  but  even 
this  flattering  feature  was  surpassed  by  the  excellence 
of  quality.  Five  thoroughbred  stallions  were  brought 
into  competition,  and  these  horses  included  the  animals 
best  known  and  most  favoured  in  the  district.  The 
chief  prize  fell  to  "Lord  Hastings,"  belonging  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Tate,  of  Pole  Street,  Preston,  a  fine-looking 
horse,  with  splendid  legs  and  hocks,  and  altogether  as 
good  inherently  as  attractive  outwardly.  "  Lord 
Hastings  "  has  been  exhibited  at  eight  shows,  and  at 
seven  has  carried  off  the  1st  prize  decisively.  Mr. 
Brown's  fine  brown  horse  "  Humdmm,"  with  nothing 
at  all  humdrum  or  ordinary  about  it,  took  the  2d  prize 
worthily.  Messrs.  Lund  &  Redman's  roadster  stallion 
"  Octavian  "  won  easily  in  point  of  quality.  In  the 
draught  stallions  the  decision  of  the  judges  at  the 
Royal  North  Lancashire  meeting  at  Blackburn  was 
singularly  reversed,  and  we  do  not  care  to  venture 
any  explanation.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Much  Hoole,  carried 
off  the  1st  prize  with  his  "  Ploughboy,"  a  very  good 
horse,  with  excellent  legs  and  superior  action  ;  and  Mr. 
Edmundson,  of  Exlwisle,  near  Bumley,  had  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  2d  place,  although  at  the  show  referred 
to  he  was  placed  before  his  opponent, 
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mares  were  a  capitaljshow,  and'Mr.'Jenkii 
mare,  "Star,"  fully  deserved  the  posilic 
the  head  of  the  "         


ion's  Nateby 
attained  at 
Mr.  Statter's  mare,  which  came 
in  2d,  is  a  good  animal,  but  she  has  not  the  decided 
quality  of  the  other  competitor.  The  mares  for  road  or 
field  in  foal  were  also  a  nice  class,  and  Mr,  Fox,  of 
Singleton,  took  the  prize  with  the  handsome  chestnut 
"Pink,"  a  fine  goer.  The  pairs  of  draught  horses 
were  only  moderately  good,  if  we  except  the  takers 
of  both  prizes,  Mr.  Brierley's,  Middleton,  which 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  in  all  particulars.  The 
draught  3-year-olds  were  capital,  and  the  winning 
horses  of  both  1st  and  2d  prizes  in  the  next  class  for 
other  purposes,  Mr.  W.  Jackson's  "Singleton,"  and 
Mr.  W.  Coddington's  "  Blackburn,"  were  nice  blood- 
looking  horses.  The  prize-winner  in  the  2-year-oIds 
for  draught  purposes  is  a  nice  bay  filly,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rimmer,  of  Farington.  The  "other  purposes" 
2-year-olds  were  an  average  class,  and  the  yearlings 
for  draught  fair,  but  not  of  first  quality.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Miller  carried  off  the  1st  prize  in  the  yearling  class  for 
general  purposes  with  a  good  brown  colt,  and  Miss 
Aglionby  won  2d  honours  with  a  lively  chestnut.  The 
colts  and  fillies  for  draught  were  a  good  show — an 
excellent  show,  in  fact ;  the  leaders  being  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Woodplumpton,  with  a  good  brown  of  four 
months,  followed  very  closely  by  Mr.  T.  Cartmell,  of 
Clifton,  with  an  equally  promising  grey  by  "  British 
Ensign,"  three  months  old.  In  3ie  succeeding  class 
there  were  some  fair  colts. 

S/ieep. — There  was  a  particularly  good  show  of 
Leicesters  and  of  LongwooUed  sheep,  and  the  South- 
downs  were  of  fair  character,  but  only  limited.  The 
Fell  sheep  merited  warm  commendation.  In  white- 
faced  lambs,  also,  the  collection  was  to  be  com- 
mended ;  whilst  the  gimmer  Iambs  were  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  and  ranking  above  an  aver.age  class. 
Altogther,  the  show  of  sheep  was  excellent,  and 
several  exhibitors  from  a  distance  expressed  surprise  at 
the  high  character  of  several  of  the  pens  brought  for- 
ward from  the  district.  The  whole  collection  was  in 
good  order  and  condition. 

Pigs. — These  formed  a  fine  show,  considering  its 
limited  extent  ;  but  the  chances  of  local  exhibitors  were 
altogether  swamped  by  the  porcine  wonders  forwarded 
by  Mr.  P.  Eden,  of  Salford.  His  two  splendid  boars 
of  the  large  breed — without  question  a  couple  of  the 
best  animals  in  all  England,  as  recent  contests  have 
proved— carried  off  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  without  diffi- 
culty;  but  Mr.  Wareing,  of  Woodplumpton,  received 
high  commendation  for  a  fine  young  boar  of  10  months. 
The  result  was  varied  in  the  small  breed  boars,  Mr. 
Eden  having  to  content  himself  with  the  2d  place, 
giving  way  to  Mr.  Leigh's,  of  Lea,  fine  boar  Sam.  The 
Berkshire  boars  were  tolerably  well  gi'own,  and  the  1st 
prize  winner,  shown  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Garstang,  was 
deserving  hearty  commendation.  In  breeding  sows, 
Mr.  Eden  went  again  in  front  for  both  premiums  ;  and 
for  the  smaller  kind  he  again  took  1st  money,  but  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Leigh.  The  Berkshire  sows 
were  tolerably  good  pigs.  Abridged  from  the  "Mark 
Lane  Express.^^ 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Savings  Banks  for  Landozimcrs,  Farmers,  and  La- 
iourers.— The  following  is  an  address  on  this  sub- 
ject, lately  delivered  before  the  Devonshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Girdlestone,  of  Halber- 
ton,  and  since  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Mr. 
Girdlestone  said : — 

Amongst  the  many  idle  tales  which  have  been 
cu-culated  about  me,  one  is,  that  my  interest  is  centred 
in  the  labourer  exclusively,  and  that  I  have  no  care  or 
consideration  for  the  landowner  or  the  farmer.  This 
is  altogether  incorrect.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  interests  of  these  three  classes  from  one 
another.  A  man  must  be  a  fool  to  make  the  attempt. 
One  might  as  well  expect  that  the  rainbow  would  be 
as  bright  with  one  of  its  elementary  colours  omitted,  or 
the  air  we  breathe  be  as  wholesome  with  one  of  its 
constituent  gases  left  out,  as  that  the  land  can  be  well 
cultivated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  joint  and  pros- 
perous action  of  the  three  classes  who  are  indispensable 
for  its  cultivation.  Landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Tht  bow  is  no  weapon 
apart  from  the  string  and  the  arrow.  The  rifle  is  use- 
less without  powder  and  ball.  The  whole  human  body 
sympathises  in,  and  is  deteriorated  by,  an  injury  to  any 
one  of  its  members.  That  which  for  profit  or  loss 
affects  any  one  of  the  three  agricultural  classes,  equally 
affects  the  other  two.  In  speaking  to  you,  then,  this 
day  about  savings  banks,  I  propose  to  consider  them 
with  reference  to  landowners  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  labourers.  I  define  a  savings  bank 
to  be  a  depository  for  savings.  I  consider  that  that  is 
the  best  savings  bank  which  insures  the  largest  amount 
of  profit  with  the  largest  amount  of  safety.  Savings 
banks  are  equally  necessary  for  landowners,  farmers 
and  labourers.  On  a  right  use  of  them  by  each  of 
the  above  three  classes  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and,  in  consequence,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
agricultural  interest,  in  great  measure  depend. 

I.  As  to  iandffivners.—A  non-residence  on  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  property,  such  as  is 
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a  very  luxurious  and  expensive  life  in  London,  or  on 
the  Continent,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  ;  an  aban- 
donment of  their  estates  chiefly  to  the  care  of  agents, 
stewards,  and  bailiffs — these,  it  is  clear,  are  no  savings 
banks  for  landowners.  However  large  be  the  amounts 
of  rent  paid  into  their  hands,  if  they  are  invested  in  any 
of  the  above  ways,  they  will  be  money  not  saved,  but 
wasted.  Principal  and  interest  will  both  vanish  to- 
gether. Horse-racing  and  gambling,  the  latter  now, 
unfortunately  so,  almost  always,  more  or  less,  mixed 
up  with  the  former,  need  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order 
to  be  condemned.  To  such  practices  it  is  owing  that 
many  large  and  even  noble  landed  proprietors,  some 
by  their  own  fault,  others  by  the  vices  of  their  sons, 
are  at  this  moment  bankrupt,  and  many  vast  landed 
estates  are  lying  unimproved,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  occupiers  and  labourers,  as  well  as  of  the  prestige 
of  the  whole  class  of  large  landowners  itself.  No  one, 
of  course,  will  pretend  that  any  of  these  practices  are 
safe,  or  profitable,  or  even  respectable  investments  for 
the  produce  of  the  land.  I  pass  on  to  those  which 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  such.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  Funds,  British  or  foreign,  railways, 
mines,  and  joint-stock  companies  for  purposes  too 
many  and  numerous  to  be  enumerated.  These,  of 
course,  may  all  be  considered  as  unobjectionable 
savings  banks,  as  well  for  landowners  as  for  any  other 
class.  They  are  all  more  or  less  profitable,  safe,  and 
even  respectable.  Still,  neither  these,  nor  anything  of 
a  like  sort  are,  to  my  mind,  the  best  savings  banks  for 
landowners.  The  savings  bank  which  I  would  most 
strongly  recommend  to  the  landowner  is  the  land  itself. 
Nowhere  else  will  his  rents  be  invested  so  safely  or  so 
profitably.  From  no  other  source  will  he  obtain  so 
sure  and  so  large  a  return.  The  land  is  proverbially 
honest.  By  those  landowners  who  have  been  wise 
enough  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  it,  it  has  been 
found  as  honest  as  by  any  other  class  connected  vnlh 
its  cultivation.  Draining  ;  the  improvement  of  farm- 
houses, farm-buildings,  labourers'  cottages ;  the  en- 
closure of  useless  roadside  wastes  ;  the  proper  repair  of 
gates  and  fences,  including  the  abolition  of  those  which 
are  useless  ;  the  construction  of  water-tanks,  to  which 
the  injury  inflicted  to  both  crops  and  cattle  by  the 
severe  drought  of  the  last  two  summers  is  directing 
special  attention,  and  with  respect  to  which  much 
useful  information  may  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  G.  Legard's  "Fanning  of  the  East  Riding,"  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  ;  attention  to  county 
business,  magisterial  duties,  and  the  administration  of 
the  poor,  highway,  and  education  rates,  resulting  in  less 
extravagance,  crime,  and  pauperism,  together  with 
better  roads  and  a  more  instructed  peasantry — this  is 
the  best  savings  bank  for  landowners.  The  safety  of 
this  bank  is  undeniable.  The  profit  is  sure.  A  landed 
estate  thus  managed  by  its  owner,  and  let  on  lease  to 
carefully  selected  tenants,  with  all  proper  security 
against  their  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  any 
improvements  made  by  them,  and  due  provision 
against  any  loss  by  game,  will  command  such  rents 
from  responsible  parties  as  will  be  the  best  and  safest 
investment.  It  is  thus  that  a  mUl,  a  factory,  a  foundry, 
a  colliery,  a  mine,  a  pottery,  or  even  a  mercantile  or 
banking  business,  is  made  to  answer.  The  misfortune 
is  that  so  many  landowners  look  upon  their  land  as 
anything  but  a  business,  yet  there  is  no  business  which, 
if  time,  attention,  and  money,  be  invested  in  it,  is  more 
profitable.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  26  last,  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  ILP.  for  Cambridge, 
spoke  as  follows : — "  The  country  needed  a  large 
number  of  improving  landlords,  who  would  do  their 
utmost  to  improve  their  estates,  and  thus  benefit  the 
community  at  large.  At  present  the  value  of  capital 
as  an  improvement  of  land  was  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated ;  but  without  capital  the  land  was  impotent.  In 
the  Times  of  November  1 1  last,  a  case  was  noticed  of  a 
gentleman  who  purchased  450 acres  of  land  for  /^i  5, 750, 
and  having  spent  ^^3800  upon  it  during  four  years,  he 
netted  ,^iSSo  on  the  sale  of  the  crops  of  1S70  from  an 
annual  average  outlay  of  ,^3450.  The  tenant's  profit  at 
a  rent  of  £z  per  acre,  and  los.  for  taxes  would  be, 
through  this  expenditure  of  capital,  ^^1150  per  annum 
during  the  four  yours.  Other  instances  equally  trust- 
worthy showed  how  greatly  the  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increased  if  capital  were  employed  upon  the 
land  in  this  way."  Had  a  tenant  taken  this  farm  at  a 
rent  of  /'2  per  acre,  and  10s.  per  acre  for  rates,  he 
would  have  netted  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  his  year's 
farming  in  1870.  For  landowners,  then,  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  savings  bank  is  the  land.  When  all 
has  been  spent  by  its  owner  upon  the  land  which  it 
needs,  or  is  capable  of  receiving,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  look  out  for  some  other  investment.  This, 
however,  will  not  often  be  required.  For  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  land  is  not  only  very  honest,  but  even 
liberal,  as  regards  repayments,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  exhaustive.  It  may  certainly  be  added,  that  there  is 
no  savings  bank  in  which  deposits  can  be  made  by  the 
landowner  with  more  pleasure,  health,  and  comfort  to 
himself,  with  more  domestic  and  social  enjoyment,  with 
a  more  encouraging  sense  of  duty  rightly  discharged, 
obligations  faithfully  fulfilled,  and,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, permanent  benefits  secured  to  his  own  neighbour- 
hood and  the  country  at  large. 

2.    T/ie  best  savings  bank  for  farmers. — I  have  no 
need,  in  the  case  of  farmers,  as  in  that  of  landowners, 


to  advert  to  such  subjects  as  non-residence  or  luxurious 
and  expensive  living.  Expensive  hving  is  not  a  fault 
which  can  often  be  charged  upon  a  farmer,  and  the 
difficulty  is,  not  to  keep  farmers  at  home,  but  to  move 
them  from  home.  An  occasional  visit  to  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  modes  of  agri- 
culture different  from  their  own,  a  run,  for  instance, 
into  Norfolk,  or  Yorkshire,  or  the  Lothians,  would, 
for  the  specific  instruction  it  would  convey,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  wakening  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
mind,  be  always  well  worth  the  money  it  would  cost, 
and  be  anything  but  a  l)ad  investment  of  a  few  small 
savings.  Farmers,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
landowners,  may  be  tempted  to  invest  their  savings  in 
railways,  mines,  limited  liability  companies,  and  other 
like  speculations.  These  are  more  or  less  both  profit- 
able and  safe  according  to  circumstances,  and  thoroughly 
unobjectionable.  Still,  I  cannot  recommend  any  of 
them,  not  even  the  old-fashioned  35  per  cents,  them- 
selves, as  the  best  savings  banks  for  farmers.  To  the 
farmer,  the  same  as  already  to  the  landowner,  I  recom- 
mend the  land  as  the  safest  and  most  profitable  bank  in 
which  to  invest  his  savings.  The  land  is  as  honest  to 
the  occupier  as  it  is  to  the  owner.  The  owners  may 
force  it  to  be  less  honest  to  the  farmer  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  by  refusing  a  lease,  declining  to  give  security 
for  tenant-right,  overstocking  it  with  game,  or  by  that 
general  apathy  and  carelessness,  and  disinclination,  or 
even  inability  to  provide  the  funds  for  necessary  im- 
provements which  in  so  many  cases  renders  the  farm  so 
much  less  profitable  to  the  occupier  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  otherwise  would  be.  Still,  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  the  land  is  so  proverbially  honest,  as  to  be 
always  the  safest  and  most  profitable  savings  bank  for 
the  farmer.  A  careful,  constant,  unremitting  personal 
supervision  of  the  farm  ;  the  employment  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  machinery  ;  unsparing  use  of  the  most 
approved  manures,  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  crop  and  soil ;  care  in  the  selection  and  rotation  of 
crops  ;  the  securing  at  any  expense  hay  and  corn  har- 
vests while  the  sun  shines  ;  the  improvement  of  stock, 
even  though  the  cost  be  heavy  ;  good  wages  punctually 
paid  to  labourers  ;  and  such  kind  treatment  of  them 
and  their  families,  and  care  for  their  religious  and 
moral  welfare,  as  attaches  them  to  the  persons,  and 
identifies  them  with  the  interests  of  their  employers, 
and  at  the  some  time  indisposes  them  to  drunkenness 
or  pauperism  j  this  is  the  best  savings  bank  for  farmers. 
You  will  say  that  to  farm  on  this  principle  will  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money.  So  it  will.  But  in  what  way 
can  you  more  securely  or  profitably  invest  every  penny 
which  you  can  save  after  your  rent  is  paid  and  your 
household  and  personal  expenses  are  supplied  ?  Every 
penny  will  come  back  again  into  your  pocket  with  com- 
pound interest.  Machinery,  for  instance,  no  doubt,  is 
costly.  So  are  artificial  manures.  So  is  a  good  breed 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  But  the  farmer  who 
refuses  to  invest  in  these  novelties,  who  says  he  cannot 
afford  a  mowing,  or  reaping,  or  haymaking,  or  thresh- 
ing machine,  and  stolidly  contents  himself  with  such 
old-fashioned  implements  as  the  scythe,  reaping-hook, 
pitchfork,  and  flail,  and  persists  in  applying  to  every 
crop,  without  exception  or  distinction,  the  manure  out 
of  his  own  stable  alone,  will  find  that  he  has  very  few 
savings  to  invest  anywhere.  He  may  live,  though  that 
is  questionable,  but  to  thrive  or  prosper  is  impossible. 
So  also  it  is  often  pleaded  that  to  give  good  wages  to  a 
labourer  and  to  treat  him  with  liberality  and  kindness, 
and  look  after  his  religious  and  moral  welfare,  is  all 
very  well  for  gentlemen,  but  does  not  pay  the  farmer. 
What  is  it,  I  ask,  in  reply  to  such  a  plea,  which  chiefly 
impoverishes  a  farmer  and  deptives  him  of  his  profits  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  heavy  and  almost  crushing  burden  of 
local  rates,  and  damage  to  horses,  stock,  and  other  pro- 
perty, through  the  drunkenness,  carelessness,  and  want 
of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employer,  which  are 
so  common  amongst  the  labouring  class.  Is  there  no 
advantage,  then,  for  the  farmer  in  so  raising  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  as  to  make  him  an  independent, 
and  sober,  and  moral,  and  attached  servant  ?  Will  he 
not,  in  diminished  poor  rates  and  less  damage  to  pro- 
perty, put  into  one  pocket  more  than  he  takes  out  of 
the  other  for  higher  wages  aud  multiplied  comforts? 
For  the  farmer,  then,  as  for  the  landowner,  the  best 
savings  bank  is  the  land.  The  land  will  exhaust  all 
the  savings  of  the  farmer,  but  it  will  repay  him  with 
surer  and  larger  interest  than  any  other  investment. 
As  long  as  a  man  occupies  land,  his  wisest  course  is  to 
spend  all  his  time  and  money  in  improving  it.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  invest  his  savings  elsewhere  when 
he  gives  up  business  and  ceases  to  be  a  farmer. 

3.  I  pass  on  to  the  labourer.— Ki  present,  unfortu- 
nately, the  most  popular  savings  bank  amongst 
labourers  is  the  Poor-law.  This  may  be  described  as  a 
savings  bank  without  the  trouble,  self-denial,  and 
sacrifice  involved  in  saving.  It  is  a  savings  bank  in 
which  those  who  reap  no  benefit  from  it— the  farmers 
more  than  anyone  else— to  their  great  cost  and  detri- 
ment, contribute  all  the  funds,  while  the  idle  and 
dissipated  reap  all  the  benefit,  and  are,  consequently, 
encouraged  in  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Young  men  and  women  of  the  labouring  class  marry  in 
large  numbers  without  having  saved  a  penny  before- 
hand, mth  scarcely  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  clothes  to  their 
backs.  They  belong  to  no  club,  and  have  no  nest-egg 
in  any  savings  bank.  They  look  from  the  very  first  to 
parish  relief  as  their  right.     At  the  first  occurrence  of 
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sickness,  or  other  adverse  circumstance,  they 
it,  and  cling  to  it  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  shame 
or  degradation.  In  old  age  they  look  upon  it 
completely  their  proper  source  of  maintenance  that 
even  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  happen  to  have 
children  in  independent  curcumstances,  and  well  able 
to  help  them,  these  very  frequently  are  not  ashamed  to 
allow  their  parents  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  first  estab 
lished  the  Poor-law,  nor  those  statesmen  who,  ir 
successive  generations,  have  attempted  to  alter  and 
improve  it,  ever  intended  it  to  be  the  gigantic  pauper^ 
ismg  engine  which  it  now  is  ;  for  generally  speaking, 
especially  in  the  west  of  England,  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  at  some  period  of  his  life  been  dependent 
on  the  Poor-law  for  relief  to  himself  or  family,  and  ' 
old  age  has  no  other  source  of  maintenance.  The 
Poor-law  was  enacted,  not  to  supplement  wages  ;  not 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  industrious,  sober,  saving, 
thrifty  habits  ;  or  to  make  up  for  a  want  of  filial  duty 
to  aged  and  infirm  parents,  and  so  encourage  pauperism, 
dependence,  idleness,  and  vice ;  but  only  to  mee 
exceptional  cases,  and,  when  all  other  proper  and 
legitimate  means  of  maintenance  failed,  to  provide  that 
none  should  starve. 

The  sooner  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
reformed,  though  the  change  can,  of  course,  be  only 
gradually  made,  and  brought  back  to  the  principles 
which  it  was  originally  enacted,  and  the  labou 
taught  to  look  to  a  more  wholesome  sort  of  savir 
bank,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concernt 
It  is  chiefly  the  married  labourer,  of  course,  who  c 
follow  the  example  of  the  owner  and  occupier,  and, 
a  small  scale,  make  the  land  his  savings  bank.  This 
•he  may  do  by  spending  every  moment  of  time  and 
every  penny  of  money  he  can  spare  on  his  garden. 
Potato-ground,  pig,  poultry,  and  cow,  if,  as  in  so] 
■  instances,  he  has  one,  than  which  he  will  never  fine 
safer  or  more  profitable  investment.  A  co-operati 
farm  also  (which  has  been  tried  in  several  places— by 
the  late  Mr.  Gurdon,  for  instance,  at  Assington, 
Suffolk — and  found  very  successful),  is  a  good  savings 
bank  for  labourers.  A  certain  number  of  labourers  in 
a  parish  form  themselves  into  a  company,  and  take  a 
farm.  A  fund  is  raised  adequate  to  the  rent  and  other 
expenses,  say  in  jC^  shares.  One  of  the  number  is 
appointed  at  a  fixed  salary  as  the  bailift"  or  manager  of 
the  farm.  The  labour  is  equitably  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders,  at  such  times  as  suits  their  convenience, 
on  days  when  they  have  no  other  work,  or  after  other 
work  is  done,  at  a  fixed  sum  per  day  or  hour ;  and,  if 
these  fail,  independent  labourers  are  engaged.  The 
profits  are  divided  at  so  much  per  share.  It  is  a  pity 
that  those  landowners  who  have  the  power  of  doing  it, 
do  not  set  on  foot,  one  in  a  parish  or  district,  co-opera- 
tive farms  of  this  sort  for  labourers  ;  or,  failing  this, 
have  a  cowshed  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  a  few  of  their  cottages,  to  be  allotted  as  they  fall 
vacant  as  prizes  to  the  more  thrifty  of  the  labourers  on 
their  estate.  Thej-e  cannot  be  a  better  sort  of  savings 
bank  for  them,  or  one  which  would  more  efiiciently 
encourage  habits  of  industry,  thrift,  and  independence. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  co-operative  stores  or  shops 
for  all  sorts  of  food  and  clothing.  These  are  founded 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  co-operative  farms, 
and  are  already  to  be  found,  and  flourishing,  for  all, 
including  even  the  highest  classes  of  society,  in  London, 
many  large  cities  and  towns,  and  several  country 
villages.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  small  wages  of  labourers  is,  instead  of  being 
saved,  absolutely  wasted  by  the  purchase  at  small  shops 
of  adulterated  food  and  flimsy  clothing  at  high  credit 
prices.  A  co-operative  store  in  a  village,  managed  by 
the  labourers  themselves,  in  which  they  lay  in  their 
own  goods,  at  wholesale  prices,  from  the  best  markets ; 
retail  them  amongst  themselves  at  ready-money  prices ; 
are  relieved  from  the  profit  of  the  retail  dealer ;  get 
out  of  the  bad  and  pauperising  habit  of  always  being  ir 
debt ;  and,  in  the  end,  share  the  profit, — is  a  first-rate, 
most  profitable,  and  instructive  savings  bank.  Young 
unmarried  labourers,  and  farm  servants  of  both  sexes, 
should  begin  to  save  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  work. 
They  would  not  tlien,  as  too  many  do  now,  enter  on 
married  life  without  a  penny  beforehand,  and  with  no 
resource  in  sickness  or  sorrow  but  the  Poor-law.  They 
would,  moreover,  have  contracted  a  habit  of  saving 
which  would  never  leave  them,  but  in  after  life  would 
lep.d  them  to  add,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  the  nest- 
egg  laid  in  early  youth,  and  be  one  of  the  best  safe- 
guards against  yieldmg  to  the  temptations  of  intemper- 
ance and  extravagance.  I  cannot  very  strongly 
recommend  clubs  or  friendly  societies  as  savings  banks 
for  labourers.  Some  undoubtedly  are  well  managed, 
safe,  and  prosperous.  But  a  very  large  number  are 
constituted  on  incorrect  statistics ;  are  badly  and 
'  extravagantly  managed  ;  are  too  much  connected  with 
public-houses  ;  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  in 
very  few  cases  make  provision  for  such  an  amount  of 
old-age  pay  as  can  render  the  labourer  in  his  declining 
years  comfortably  independent  of  the  Poor-law. 

There  are  other  savings  banks  for  labourers  much 
better  suited  than  these  for  the  present  improved  and 
improving  times.  That  which  I  woiUd  most  recommend 
is  the  post  office  savings  bank.  The  post  oflice  savings 
bank  is  as  safe  as  the  funds,  is,  in  fact,  identical  with 
the  funds,  and,  unless  the  whole  country  were  ruined, 
can  never  become  bankrupt.  It  is  the  safest  possible 
investment,  and  is  largely  used  by  all  classes,   from 


labourers  upwards.  The  depositors  in  post  office 
savings  banks  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S69  were 
1,085,785,  an  increase  of  12.49  pe>'  cent,  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount,  inclusive  of  interest  of 
£2  loj.  per  cent,  per  annum,  standing  to  the  credit  of 
all  accounts  open  at  the  end  of  1869  was  no  less  a  sum 
than  ^13,524,209.  The  average  amount  of  deposit  to 
each  depositor  was  ;£'I2  gs.  ii<i.  In  the  year  1870, 
the  ninth  year  in  which  the  post  office  savings  banks 
have  been  in  operation,  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
;^5,995, 121  were  received,  and  repayments  of  principal 
and  interest  were  made  to  the  amount  of  .^4,758,187. 
The  charges  of  management  and  expenses  for  the  year 
were  ^^67,945.  The  sums  due  to  depositors  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1S70,  including  interest  accrued, 
amounted  to  ^15,099,104,  being  above  a  million  and 
a  half  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These 
figures  show,  not  only  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
post  office  savings  bank  is  used,  but  also,  since  the 
average  of  deposits  in  proportion  to  depositors  is  so 
small,  that  it  is  chiefly  used  by  the  working  classes. 
Not  less,  however,  than  is.  can  be  deposited  in  the 
post  office  savings  bank.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases, 
especially  for  agricultural  labourers,  to  spare  so  much 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  themselves  to  save  up  so 
much  by  degrees  ;  and  hence  the  post  office  savings 
bank  has  been  comparatively  little  used  by  them. 
Penny  banks,  which  have  been  established  in  a  great 
many  places,  and  are  prospering  wherever  they  are 
established,  very  happily  meet  this  difficulty.  Some 
one  person  in  the  parish,  say  the  clergyman,  or  the 
squire,-  or  some  benevolent  lady,  receives  at  a  certa' 
appointed  time  and  place  every  week  deposits  from 
penny  upwards,  gives  to  each  depositor  a  bank-book, 
provided  gratis  by  the  post  oflice,  and  periodically 
remits  the  amount  so  collected  to  the  post  office  savings 
bank,  thus  facilitating  the  deposit  of  even  the  smallest 
sums.  The  Bristol  penny  bank  has  been  established 
10  years.  During  that  time  there  have  been  307,517 
depositors,  whose  deposits  amounted  to  ^^16,606  9^-.  6d. 
The  depositors  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  poorest 
class  of  the  working  population,  the  average  of  the  sum 
deposited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  depositors 
being  loi/.,  though  a  great  number  deposit  only  id., 
2d.,  or  3d.  There  are  at  the  present  time  i2,coo 
depositors.  The  whole  sum  deposited  in  1870 
^1940  6^-.  4d.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
on  the  same  principle  in  a  country  village,  I  will  add 
that  a  penny  bank  of  the  above  description,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  post  office  savings  bank,  was  established 
at  Halberton  no  longer  ago  than  March  6  last,  and  that 
already  there  are  48  depositors,  whose  deposits  amount 
to  £17.  The  Postmaster-General  is  also  empowered 
to  insure  the  lives  of  persons  of  either  sex  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  60,  for  not  less  than  .j^20  or  more  than 
;^ioo.  He  is  also  empowered  to  grant  immediate  or 
defen-ed  annuities  of  not  more  than  .^50,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  plan  for  securing  an  independence  in 
old  age.  Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance  by  way  of 
example,  a  man  aged  30  by  the  payment  of  £1  8s.  i^i. 
per  annum  till  he  is  60  years  old,  may  secure  an  annuity 
of  ;^I0  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and,  of  course,  a 


the  sum  of  ;^24  3^.  4^/. ,  which  would  be  no  bad  way  of 
spending  the  money  which  he  has  deposited  in  the 
savings  bank  previously.  Full  information  on  all  the 
above  subjects  may  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  the 
British  Postal  Guide,"  which  is  sold  at  all  post  offices 
r  6f/.,  and  a  new  edition  of  which,  with  all  additional 
information,  is  published  every  quarter.  For  labourers, 
then,  especially  young  unmarried  farm  servants,  there 
0  safer,  more  profitable,  or  more  easily  accessible 
ngs  bank  than  the  post  office  savings  bank,  annuities 
for  old  age,  and  insurance  of  life.  The  establishment 
of  a  penny  bank  in  connection  with  the  post  office,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  enables  many,  who  otherwise 
could  not,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  saving  ; 
encourages  even  young  children,  instead  of  wasting,  to 
accumulate  their  little  presents  and  earnings  ;  lays,  in 
short,  and  deposits  in  safe  keeping  many  a  nest  egg, 
destined,  perhaps,  in  after  life,  not  only  to  attra 
itself  such  accumulations  as  may  make  an  ample  and 
comfortable  provision  for  old  age,  but,  which  is  evei 
more  important,  to  engender  habits  of  thrift  and  inde- 
pendence, which  may  change  the  whole  character  and 
conduct  of  the  man  and  his  family.  If,  as  already  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  case,  it  is  of  the  highest  import 
ance  for  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  independence 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  they  can  more  readily  give  a  helping  hand 
towards  this  object  than  by  establishing  and  personally 
superintending  penny  banks  in  connection  with  the 
post  office  savings  bank  in  their  several  parishes,  and 
explaining  to  the  labourers  living  on  their  estates,  or  in 
their  employ,  the  condition  and  advantages  of  Govern- 
ment insurance  and  annuities.  In  truth,  an  improved 
peasantry  is  so  completely  identified  with  the  prosperity 
both  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  that  I  believe 
that  every  penny  of  money  or  moment  of  time  these 
spend  upon  the  establishment  of  penny  banks  for 
labourers,  is  money  and  time  safely  and  profitably 
ested  on  their  own  account.  So  that  a  penny  bank 
LS  much  indirectly  for  landowners  and  farmers,  as  it 
is  for  labourers  directly,  a  savings  bank. 

The  paper,  which  I  have  now  read  to  you,  does  not 


pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  a  mere  sketch  of  only 
one  out  of  innumerable  subjects  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  land.  The  time,  in  truth,  does  not 
admit  of  anything  more  than  a  mere  sketch.  But,  such 
as  it  is,  this  sketch  has  been  drawn  under  a  very  deep 
sense  indeed  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject  to  which  in  only  a  very  small  part  it  refers.  The 
improvement  of  land,  and  of  all  who  are  connected 
with  land,  is  the  one  thing  most  important  for  this 
country.  The  land  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 
Landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers  are  its  thews  and 
sinews.  The  more  these  are  improved,  the  firmer  and 
more  enduring  mil  be  the  foundation  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  rests.  Had  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  French  soil  been  more  enlightened 
and  independent,  that  personal  irresponsible  rule, 
which  has  been  the  main  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
our  unhappy  neighbours,  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  order  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  on  to  nurse  the  snake  which  has 
stung  them  to  the  quick ;  for  on  no  class  have  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France  fallen  more  heavily  than  upon  her 
landowners,  farmers,  and  peasantry.  Yet  even  now, 
in  her  hour  of  severest  trial  and  deepest  distress,  when 
the  population  of  her  capital  and  chief  towns  has  been 
tried,  and  found  wanting,  it  is  upon  her  landowners, 
farmers,  and  peasantry,  and  upon  the  land  itself,  that 
the  hopes  of  France  for  reconstruction  and  restoration 
mainly  depend.  Nor,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  our 
own  country  ever  decline  if  only  the  land,  and  those 
who  cultivate  it,  are  not  neglected.  For  some  time 
past,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  these  have  not 
received  from  the  Legislature  their  proper  share  of 
attention.  The  public  mind,  however,  has  of  late 
become  more  alive  to  the  national  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  we  may  hope  that,  on  public  grounds, 
there  is  for  agriculture  a  good  time  coming.  This  is 
no  reason,  however,  for  landowners,  farmers,  and 
labourers  to  neglect  their  o\vn  interests,  sit  with  their 
hands  folded  before  them,  and  merely  keep  then: 
moutlis  open  in  expectation,  which,  after  all,  may 
prove  vain,  that  the  Legislature  will  fill  them.  God 
does  not  ordinarily  help  those  who  are  too  idle  to  help 
themselves.  The  maxim  which  Longfellow  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  quaint  hero.  Miles  Standish,  is  as 
applicable  to  agriculturists  as  to  any  other  class — 
' '  That's  what  I  always  say :  if  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well 
You  must  do  it  yoxurself ;  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others." 


Farm   Memoranda. 


East  Barns. — The  literature  of  agriculture  abounds 
in  records  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  by  farmers ;  but  the  methods  by 
which  natural  advantages  have  been  turned  to  account 
have  attracted  less  attention.  This  feature  of  agri- 
culture  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  the  following 
description  of  East  Bams,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
James  Murray.  The  farm  is  3  miles  east  of  Dunbar, 
and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road  to  Cockburns- 
path,  between  the  Lammermuir  Hills  and  the  sea.  It 
is  wonderfully  sheltered  from  extremes  of  climate,  and 
the  winter  temperature  is  so  mild  that  it  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  period  at  which  some  agricultural 
operations  are  carried  out.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  degrees  of  temperature  or  inches  of 
■  to  be  noticed.  The  soil  is  a  rich  red  loam,  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  more  or 
less  subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  it  is  about  9  inches 
in  depth,  and  is  endowed  with  remarkable  natural 
fertility.  But  natural  fertility  requires  to  be  sustained, 
and  even  this  is  partly  done  by  Nature,  for  Mr. 
Murray's  lease  includes  the  privilege  of  hauling  "sea- 
"  from  about  a  mile  and  a-half  of  coast,  which  is 
equal  to  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  for  from 
40  acres  of  land,  according  to  the  season.  [For 
ground  plan  of  f«rm-steading  see  fig.  257,  next  page.] 

The  farm  consists  of  about  500  imperial  acres  of 
arable  land.  It  is  held  on  a  19  years'  lease,  under 
Alexander  Mitchell-Innes,  Esq.,  of  Ayton  Castle,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  /'2400,  and  the  current  lease  is  the 
second  which  has  been  taken  by  the  present  tenant. 
Considering  the  nature  of  a  small  piece  of  about 
19  acres  of  pasture,  and  the  fact  that  the  arable  land 
includes  about  5  acres  of  "  links," — a  poor  sandy  soil — 
it  is  clear  that  the  natural  advantages  which  have  been 
referred  to  require  to  be  turned  to  the  best  possible 
account  to  enable  the  tenant  to  obtain  a  profit  after 
paying  a  rent  which  averages  nearly  ;^S  per  imperial 
acre.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  description  of  Mr.  Murray's  farming  opera- 
tions will  be  invested  with  considerable  interest.  The 
appearance  of  the  farm,  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  bears  evidence  of  the  most  studied  and 
careful  management,  the  most  thorough  and  even 
fastidious  neatness  and  cleanliness  ;  and  it  shows  that, 
great  as  is  the  annual  expenditure  as  rent,  the  item  of 
labour  must  also  be  very  large  in  comparison  with  the 
acreage. 

The  following  shift  is  adopted  instead  of  the  ordinary 
i-course  that  is  most  prevalent  in  the  Lothians, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  permanent 
pasture,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Potato  crop  :— I.  Turnips  ;  2.  Bariey  {occasionally  a 
■"  '  \Vheat)  with  seeds  ;  3.  Seeds— a  part  mown,  and 
part  grazed  ;    4.    Seeds— grazed  ;    5.   Half  Oats   and 
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half  Potatos  ;  6.  Potatos  after  Oats,  and  pulse  after 
Potatos  ;  7.  Wheat. 

The  pulse  in  the  sixth  year,  after  Potatos  in  the  fifth, 
consists  of  Beans  on  the  stronger  land,  and  of  a 
mixture  of  Beans  and  Peas  on  the  lighter.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  the  farm  is  annually  divided  as  follows  : — 
One-seventh  Turnips,  one-seventh  Potatos,  two-sevenths 
seeds,  two-sevenths  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  the  remain- 
ing seventh  is  equally  divided  between  Oats  and  pulse. 
The  stronger  land  breaks  consist  of  about  65  acres  each, 
and  the  lighter  land  fields  of  about  70.  The  former 
yield  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  require  as  much 
labour,  so  that  the  division  is  fair  in  each  aspect. 

Crops.— I.  Roots.— 1\ie.  Wheat  stubble  is  ploughed 
from  7  to  9  inches  deep,  according  to  the  land,  when 
convenient  during  the  autumn  ;  it  is  then  left  until  after 
the  spring  com  has  been  sown — generally  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  when  it  is  ploughed  along  the 
previous  ridges.  Occasionally  cross  -  ploughing  is 
adopted,  but  not  often.  In  dry  weather,  the  harrow 
follows  immediately  after  the  plough,  to  keep  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  ;  and  the  land  is  rolled  as  soon  as 
the  surface  is  dry  enough  for  a  roller  to  work  clean.  In 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  rolling  the  land  and  the  preparation  of  the  seed- 
bed—generally from  three  weeks  to  a  month — there  is 
time  for  the  nascent  crop  of  annual  weeds  to  make  a 


Wheat, 


The  strong  land  for  Barley,  or  s< 
docs  not  require  so  much  preparatic 
likely  to  produce  the  adventitious  crop  of  annuals, 
which  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Murray's  especial  solicitude. 
It  is  ploughed  when  the  roots  are  cleared  off,  and,  if 
dry  enough,  harrowed  immediately ;  but  otherwise  it 
is  left  until  fit,  when  the  harrow  and  drill  follow  in 
close  succession,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  as  before. 

3.  Seeds. — A  large  quantity  of  seeds  are  usually  sown 
per  acre,  the  mixture  being  : — 3  pecks  Italian  Rye- 
grass (one-half  English  and  one-half  foreign),  \  bush, 
perennial  Rye-grass,*  and  not  less  than  20  lb.  of 
different  Clovers,  6  lb.  red,  6  lb.  Alsike,  5  lb.  white 
Dutch,  and  3  lb.  Trefoil ;  also  a  quantity  of  Plantain 
and  Parsley,  not  more  than  2  lb.  of  each.  The  system 
of  management  commences  soon  after  the  Barley  is 
carried,  by  pasturing  with  sheep  to  the  extent  that  the 
young  plants  are  strong  enough  to  bear.  The  first  year 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  break  is  mown,  and 
the  aftermath  is  fed.  Two-year-old  seeds  are  entirely 
pastured,  the  sheep  getting  white  Turnips  on  them  for 
two  or  three  weeks  before  they  go  entirely  on  roots. 
Clover  sickness  is  rare. 

4.  Oats. — As  Wheat  is  never  taken  afier  seeds,  the 
lea  is  not  broken  up  until  the  end  of  January  or  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  it  is  ploughed  to  the  depth  of 

j  6i  or  7  inches.     Immediatelybeforedrilling  the  land  is 
braird,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  double  that  length,  in  the    harrowed,  and  if  there  isany  appearance  of  annual  weeds 


nellow  soil.  These  weeds  '  the  crop  is  also  horse-hoed  when  sufficiently  advanced 
ubsequent  operations,  and  a  ,  Black  Tartarian  Oats  are  usually  grown,  the  climate 
see  on  Mr.  Murray's  farm.  |  being  too  dry  to  suit  the  white  sorts,  and  about  i 
set  to  open  about  a  dozen    pecks  of  seed  is  generally  the  quantity   used.      The 


well-pulverised  and  now 
are  entirely  destroyed  by 
weed  in  flower  is  rare  I 
Four  or  five  ploughs  ar 
drills  to  begin ;  they 
are  followed  by  carts 
with  manure,  and  by 
women  who  spread 
the  manure  in  the  fur- 
rows ;  for  Swedes,  to 
the  amount  of  about 
25  Scotch  cartloads 
per  imperial  acre,  and 
4  cwt.  of  dissolved 
bones,  or  other  arti- 
ficial manure.  When 
there  is  more  farmyard 
manure  available,  the 
quantity  of  artificial  is 
proportionately  dimi- 
nished. The  return 
ploughs  cover  the  nia- 

diately  succeeded  by 
two  following  drills, 
each  of  which  distri- 
butes, at  a  different 
depth,  I  lb.  of  seed 
per  acre  in  drills 
27  inches  apart,  and 
is  followed  by  a  light 
roller.  Turnip-sowing 
commences  about 
May  10  with  Swedes, 
which  are  all  in  by 
the  20th,  and  imme- 
diately after  hybrid 
and  white  Turnips  fol- 
low, the  whole  being 
got  in  by  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  The 
young  plants  are 
horse-hoed  once,  and 
hand-hoed  and  singled 
by    women     working 

day-work,  and  the  crop  is  again  horse  and  hand  hoed 
in  the  course  of  another  fortnight  and  three  weeks. 

What  with  clean  land  in  good  condition,  a  soil 
naturally  fertile,  and  a  growing  climate,  the  Turnip 
crop  is  never  a  matter  of  anxiety  in  the  commencement 
of  the  season.  It  is,  however,  the  most  precarious  crop 
on  East  Barns  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  securing  a 
braird,  nor  in  the  ravages  of  the  "fly."  The  anxious 
time  is  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  when,  should  dry  weather  set  in,  the  root- 
crop  sometimes  falls  short.     Mr.    Murray    stated  that 


in  the  residence  or  among  the  neighbours  adjoining 
complained  of  any  annoyance  therefrom.  The  pigs 
seem  to  thrive  well,  are  healthy,  and  quiet.  One  sty, 
containing  several  young  pigs,  is  kept  entirely  covered 
with  several  inches  of  dry  earth,  no  straw  being  allowed 
them,  and  they  appear  to  delight  to  roll  and  root  about 
in  it.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  application 
of  this  same  principle,  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  in 
stables,  cow-byres,  and  poultry-houses  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  Even  in  the  country,  if  the  earth  could  be  pro- 
perly dried  and  stored  away  for  winter  use,  it  might  be 
found  of  great  value  as  an  absorbent  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  droppings  of  stock.  This  might  be  done  by 
sprinkling  a  little  over  the  fresh  droppings  night  and 
morning,  before  throvvdng  out  the  manure  heap.  By  a 
proper  and  systematic  use  of  this  valuable  adjunct,  the 
quality  of  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  might  be 
largely  increased,  without  adding  to  its  bulk  by  the 
admixture  of  so  much  useless  straw  as  is  customary. 
7.  M.,  in  "Country  Gentleman." 


TO  Plan  :— i-  3,  Fold-yard 
am,  with  fixed  threshing-mai 
4,  Poultry  :  15,  Tool-house  : 
r,  Killing-house  ;  22,  Servan 


,  Shelter-sheds ;  5,  Cow-byre ;  6,  Stable ;  7,  Harness-room :  8,  Largi 
:  and  chaff-cutter  ;  10,  Engine  ;  11,  Boiler;  12,  Coals:  13,  Cart-shed, 
Piggery  ;  17,  Stable  for  farm-horses  ;  18,  Hay-house  :  19,  Boiling-hou 
3w-byre ;  23  and  25,  Turnip-hoi 
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he  could  be  certain  of  a  good"  crop.  About  one-third 
of  the  break  on  East  Bams  is  sown  with  Drummond's 
Purple-top  Swede,  and  the  remainder  with  hybrid  and 
white  Tumips.  No  Aberdeen  yellows  are  grown.  Mr. 
Murray  is  of  opinion  that  the  seed  should  be  two  years' 
old,  and  his  system  is  to  buy  new  seed,  say  in  186S,  to 
be  sown  in  1S70,  and  1S69  for  1S71,  and  so  on.  His 
conviction  is  that  the  plants  bulb  better  than  from  new 
seed,  and  do  not  run  so  much  to  top. 

2.  Barley. — As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  Turnips 
are  cleared  off  the  light  land,  it  is  ploughed  from  6  to 
7  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  down  fine  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  In  this  state  it  remains  until  the 
annual  weeds  have  made  a  braird,  when  the  skim- 
plough  is  put  over  the  land,  cutting  about  14  inch 
below  the  surface,  and  destroying  the  pestiferous  wild 
crop.  In  the  course  of  another  day  the  land  is  again 
harrowed,  and  is  then  ready  for  drilling.  Usually  not 
more  than  24  hours  intervene  between  the  harrow  and 
the  drill.  From  1 4  to  2  bush .  of  seed  Barley  according 
to  the  richnesss  of  the  land,  is  drilled,  lightly  har- 
rowed in,  and  the  land  rolled.  The  seeds  are  then  sown, 
the  land  lightly  harrowed,  and  finally  well  rolled, 


whole  of  the  crop  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
the  straw.  Journal  of  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  vii. 

(To  he  Coittiniied.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Dry  Earth  for  Pigsties. — A  friend  of  mine  who 
has  some  valuable  thorough-bred  pigs,  which  he  kept 
as  breeding  stock  in  the  country,  having  to  abandon  his 
country  property  and  remove  to  the  city,  where  from 
the  requirements  of  the  sanitary  regulations  it  was 
thought  the  pigs  could  not  be  kept,  except  at  con- 
siderable risk,  has  overcome  the  difficulty  through 
applying  the  principles  of  the  earth-closet  to  the  use  of 
his  pigs.  Box  sties  were  put  up  in  a  covered  building 
in  the  rear  of  the  yard  of  his  city  residence.  A  large 
quantity  of  well-dried  friable  loam  was  obtained  and 
placed  under  cover,  where  it  would  keep  dry.  At  the 
farthest  corner  of  each  sty  sufficient  straw  was  placed 
to  make  a  comfortable  bed  for  piggy  to  lie  on.  He 
never  defiles  his  bed  if  he  can  help  it.  Over  the  rest 
of  the  sty,  and  especially  near  the  feeding  troughs,  dry 
earth  was  spread  over  the  boarded  floor.  At  first  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  clean  out  the  sties  every  day, 
and  put  in  a  fresh  supply  of  dry  earth,  but  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  a  shovelful  of  dry  earth  thrown  every 
morning  and  night  over  what  was  in  the  sty,  entirely 
disinfected  it  of  all  odours,  and  so  obviated  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  out  oftener  than  once  a  week.  I  have 
visited  the  place  several  times,  and  found  no  bad  smell 
whatever  arising  from  the  sties,  nor  has  anyone,  either 


p  get  short, 


August  26  :  Harvest  in  Scotland. — Over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  the  command  of  labour  is  limited  to  a 
regular  staff  of  harvest  hands,  so  that  the  whole  work 
has  to  be  done  by  them  ;  and  the  task  is  severe,  calling 
into  requisition  the  assistance  of  reaping-machines  by 
those  who  have  hitherto  only  used  the  scythe. 

Hemp  Harvest  generally  takes  place  about  this  time. 
In  some  cases  the  sheaves  are  allowed  to  lie  open  and 
dry,  and  when  bound 
up,  the  crop  is  stacked 
like  com,  and  dew- 
retted  prior  to  being 
sent  to  the  mill  for 
breaking  and  scutch- 
ing. When  grown 
for  both  seed  and 
fibre.  Hemp  is  sel- 
dom water-retted  or 
steeped.  Smallfarmers 
who  have  plenty  of 
spare  time  on  hand, 
first  pull  the  male 
plants,  which  they 
water-rett  and  grass- 
rett  as  Flax,  and  after- 
wards pull  the  female 
crop  for  seed  and 
coarser  Hemp ;  but 
this  mode  of  separa- 
tion is  slow  work,  and 
seldom  practicable  on 
large  farms  with  hired 
labourers. 

Trifolium  incarna- 
turn. — Sow  on  a  clean 
stubble  about  20  lb.  of 
se&l  to  the  acre,  after 
rain,  and  cover  with 
bush  or  chain  harrows . 
Autumn /alloius  at- 
tend to  as  soon  as  the 
work  can  be  begun. 
It  has  become  an 
'T'^SZi  established    fact   that 

:  20,  Cake-  ploughing  or  smashing 

.  Gig-house:  up  land  when  dry  is 

A  Pump.  ^Qjg       advantageous 

than  ploughing  it  wet. 
Steam-power  has  even 
superseded  the  old  maxim  of  ploughing  clay  lands 
between  the  wet  and  the  dry.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  drier  land  is  ploughed  the  better,  and  there- 
fore the  first  opportunity  after  harvest  should  be 
embraced  to  prosecute  the  work  of  fallowing,  with 
all  the  force  at  command,  before  the  weather  breaks, 
and  the  earth  becomes  soaked  to  its  maximum  with 
the  rains  of  autumn. 

T/ie  Teams  in  harvest  require  special  attention  in 
food,  water,  grooming,  and  rest.  Com  crops  are  this 
year  bulky  ;  but  the  loads,  so  long  as  the  work  lasts, 
will  be  as  heavy,  if  not  heavier,  than  usual.  A  great 
number  of  reaping-machines  are  in  the  field.  "The 
work  must  be  done,"  is  always  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  under  such  an  arbitrary  rale  horses  should  have  an 
abundance  of  easily  digested  food,  with  plenty  of  pure, 
soft,  filtered  water.  Cold  hard  water  to  horses  in  the 
harvest  field  is  worse  than  unwholesome,  and  so  is 
water  full  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There  is 
little  rest  for  the  teams  in  harvest,  and  therefore  the 
back  of  the  carthorse  should  be  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  the  load  when  unloading  in  the  stackyard, 
and  at  night  thorough  grooming  is  essential  to  re- 
cruit the  exhaustion  of  the  system  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  day. 

Turnip  Hoeing.  —  This  operation  must  not  be 
neglected  even  in  the  time  of  harvest.  Where 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  land,  the 
first  sown  stubble  Turnips  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that  if  neglected  for  a  day  or  two  to  be  singled  the 
loss  will  be  heavy. 

Farro^o  Soius  that  bring  forth  their  second  litter 
attend  to.  Dairy  porkers  and  bacon  hogs,  as  the  days 
become  colder,  will  bear  moderate  forcing,  but  the 
diet  should  be  cooling. 
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Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Diseased  Chickens  :  Your  correspondent,  "  Sul5- 
scriber,"  (p.  1088)  lias  not  mentioned  how  his 
"diseased  chickens"  are  kept,  but  when  I  have  had 
some  ill  in  the  same  way,  when  kept  in  the  courtyard 
by  the  house,  with  a  free  run  on  grass,  I  have  found  the 
best  cure  to  be  to  send  them  to  the  home  farm,  where 
the  constantly  fresh  surface  of  the  straw-yard,  and  the 
shelter  from  any  cold  or  wet  winds  amongst  the  stack 
or  sheds,  generally  restores  them  to  health,  at  the  sam- 
time  feeding  them  on  broken  Wheat  (tailings)  or  barley 
meal,  sometimes  mixed  with  chopped  Onions,  1 
giving  soaked  bread,  which  will  often  cause  the  disease 
of  itself.  A  new  fowl  or  two  ne.\t  year,  by  raising 
stronger  breed  of  chickens,  would  probably  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease.   G.  P..  O. 

Measuring  Hayricks  :  An  Old  Subscriber  -Kv'At 
Can  you  inform  me  the  correct  scale  or  manner  by 
which  1  can  ascertain  the  weight  of  hay  in  hayricks, 
and  how  to  apply  it  both  for  square  and  round-made 
ricks  ?  [You  will  find  very  good  information  on  the 
above  subject  in  "Ewart's  Agriculturist's  Assistant," 
Blackie  &  Son,  Paternoster  Row.  This  excellent  little 
book  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  regar 
measurements,  quantities,  prices,  &c.,  connected 
rtu-al  economy.] 

Utilising  Pea  Haulm  :  We  give  at  length  the  inquiry 


of 


lich 


last 


He 


harvested  8  acres  of  Hogg  Peas  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  how  1  can  best 
utilise  the  haulm  when  the  Peas  are  threshed  out. 
Should  the  haulm  be  cut  into  chaff,  and  boiling  water, 
treacle,  &c.,  be  poured  upon  it?  I  trust  Mr.  Mechi  or 
one  of  your  numerous  contributors,  will  enable  me  to 
turn  this  species  of  food  to  good  account." 
Vinegar  :  AI.  The  following  is  a  recipe  : — Put  to  loi 
gall,  of  water  10  lb.  of  brown  sugar,  boil  it  gently  till 
no  scum  is  on  the  surface,  taking  what  does  arise  off 
with  a  skimmer  ;  put  it  into  an  open  tub  or  pail  to  cool, 
and  when  quite  so,  add  a  teacupful  of  yeast,  to  put  it 
into  a  fermentation  ;  in  three  days  put  it  into  a  cask, 
filling  about  two-thirds  of  it,  which  will  cause  it  to 
acidify  quicker.  Place  the  cask  in  the  sun,  with  the 
bunghole  open,  covering  it  with  a  coarse  piece 
muslin  to  prevent  flies  from  getting  into  the  liquor. 


[arluls. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Aug.  21. 
We  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
Beasts  ;  there  is  a  demand  for  choicest  qualities,  at  nearly 
late  quotations  ;  some  lots  of  inferior  remain  unsold. 
There  are  a  very  few  more  Sheep  than  last  week,  and  the 
trade  for  them  is  about  the  same  as  then.  Lambs  are 
decidedly  lower ;  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  clearance.  The 
Calf  trade  continues  unaltered.  Our  foreign  supply 
sists  of  1940  Beasts,  10, 140  Sheep,  35oCaIves,  ands  Pigs 


Best  Shorthorns., 
ad  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  zd  quality 


;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  34„SV> ;  Calves,  369 ;  Pigs,  75, 


Thu 


The  number  both  of  foreign  and  English  Beasts  is 
about  the  same  as  last  Thursday  ;  trade  is  not  very  brisk, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  quotable  difference  in  price.  The 
supply  of  both  kinds  of  Sheep  is  shorter ;  although  trade 
is  slow,  prices  are  but  little  altered,  if  at  all.  Lambs  and 
Calves  are  selling  lower  on  the  average.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  455  Beasts,  5420  Sheep,  463  Calves, 
and  15  Pigs. 


Best  Shorthorns  . 


i  quality  Beasts       3     6 — 4    8 


,  1070;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,550;  Calv 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Avg.   24. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 15^.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do,  do.  13J.         „ 

Small  Pork,  4J.  6rf.  to  4J.  rod.  ;     Large   Pork,   is.  Zd.    to 
AS.  4^.  per  B  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL, 
The  business  has  not  been  quite  so  large  during  the 
last  week,  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  now  asked  by 
holders,  and  owing  to  this  many  consumers  who  have 
lately  bought  freely  are  holding  off  for  a  time.  It  seems 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  before  long  another 
spurt  will  take  place. 


HA  V.~Per  Load  of  ^6  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Aug.    24. 
PrimeMeadowHay,i20J.toi25j.  ;  Clover,  old     ..      ..ijoff. 

Inferior  do 70         90        Inferior  do 100 

New  Hay       ,.     ..  85       100        Prime  new  do.      ..I30 
Inferior  do.    ..     ..40        50       Inferior  do 50 


Inferior  d 
Inferior  c 


The: 


Straw 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Aug.  21. 
Lipply  of  English  Wheat  i 


arket 


very  small,  and  both  new  and  old  sold  readily  at 
the  full  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  a  better  demand  for  Russian  and 
American  Wheat,  and  in  some  instances  rather  more 
money  was  obtained  for  these  descriptions.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  without  change.  Oats  were  a 
dull  sale,  at    previous  rates.      Flour  was  unaltered  in 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.       \s.      s. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White 1 54— 59 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  J58— 61 

—  Talavera   \6o-6^ 

—  Norfolk     — 

—  Foreign     46 — 67 

Barley,  grind.&dist.,27Jt0  33i.  .Chev.l     — 

—  Foreign  ..  grinding  and  distilling  28— 31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    23 — 25 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  25 — 27 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  22 — 26 

^VE ••••.- 31-33 

Rye-meal,  Foreign | 

Beans,  Mazagan.... — s.  to  — j. .  .Tick  49— 50 

—  Pigeon    ....51J.  to  59J.. .Winds      — 

—  Foreign      Small  40— 44 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  .Boilers'     — 

—  Maple,  —s.Xos. Grey      — 


Flour,  best  r 


Longpod  , 
Egyptian , 


36—41 


delivered.. per  sack      — 
Wednesday,  Aug.  23. 


was  small, 

for  all  qualities  was  inactive,  at  prices  tending  towards 
reduction.  Barley  sold  quietly  on  former  terms.  Malt 
was  dull,  and  drooping  in  value.  Oats,  the  supply  of 
which  was  extensive,  experienced  a  slow  sale,  at  drooping 
prices.  Beans  and  Peas  were  quiet,  at  about  late 
Flour  was  dull,  and  prices  favoured  purchasers. 


Arrivals 

OF  Grain,  & 

.,  INTO  LON 

30N  BY  WaTE 

R  Carriage. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Irish       .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs- 
36,370 

Qrs. 
69io 

Qrs. 
46,900 

Sacks. 

{eiVis. 

36.7to 

6920 

46.900 

Liverpool,  Aug.  22. — There  was  a  rather  thin 
attendance  at  to-day's  market.  Wheat  in  a  fair  con- 
sumptive demand,  at  id.  per  cental  advance  on  rec 
American  since  Friday  last,  but  there  is  no  change  it 
value  of  white.  Flour  fully  as  dear.  Beans  steady, 
Oats  and  Oatmeal  dull.  Indian  Corn  in  good  demand, 
at  ^d.  per  qr.  reduction.     Mixed  American,  30J. 

AVERAGES. 


-   19  .. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Clover  seeds  of  all  descriptions  are  quiet  but  firm.  For 
Trefoil  seed  values  continue  to  tend  upwards.  White 
Mustard  seed  sells  on  former  terms.  We  have  a  good 
inquiry  for  new  Rapeseed.  Trifolium  is  in  slow  request, 
at  the  recent  decline.  Hemp  and  Canary  move  off  in 
retail,  at  unchanged  currencies.  New  winter  Tares  and 
Rye  are  coming  to  hand,  at  moderate  quotations.  ] 
Italian  Rye-grass  there  is  as  yet  but  little  doing. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16.  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Aug.  24. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  steady  demand  for 
consumption  for  both  English  and  foreign.  Choice 
samples  are  scarce,  and  rule  firm  in  price.  The  plant.a- 
tions  have  improved  to  some  e.xtent,  but  the  result  cannot 
exceed  about  3  cwt.  per  acre  on  the  average.  American 
reports  are  daily  more  unfavourable.  On  the  Continent 
the  prospects  are  equal  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  last 
year's  growth. 


COALS.— Aug.  23. 
East  Wylam,  i8j.  ;  Walls  End  Harton,  i6j.  31/.  ;  Walls 
End  Thrislington,  171.  ;  Walls  End  Helton,  i8j.  6d.  ; 
Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  161.  3^.  ;  Walls  End  South 
Hetton.  i8j.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  16s.  gd.  ;  Walls 
End  East  Hartlepool,  17s.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Original 
Hartlepool,  i8j.  6d.  ;  WaUs  End  South  Kelloe,  17/.  3d.; 
Walls  End  Tees,  iBj.  3,/.— Ships  at  market,  36;  sold, 
23  ;  unsold,  8  ;  at  sea,  15. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  , 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Ploi    " 


ugh  Works,  Leeds. 


1??^^        J 


TYLOR      AND      SONS" 

FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


::^r-'^2» 


COTTAM'S    HURDLES   are    made   in   the  best 
manner,  of  superior  WrouRht  Iron,  by  an  improved  method. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application  to  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron 
Works,  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability, 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  o:  Partitions  i 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Wat 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  ai 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Co- 


;  of  COTTAM 


G' 


Prices  per  Lise 

L  YAKn,  2.,  Inches  High. 

Mesh.  1         Mostly  used  for 

No.  ,,.     No.  ,8.    No  ,7.    No.  ,t. 

J.  E.  BROWN  AND  CO. 

ailii:,f!l 

90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

t/  13,  Biosson  Sl.......  ....^...u.L^.i,  ..ui.uu.i,  ... 

CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  fir*r. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 


TAMES       PHILLIPS       and       CO. 

0                   beg  to  submit  their  prices  as  follows  :- 

GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Each  Box  contains  loo  feet     The  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  stated. 

SQUARES  20  by  .2,  20  by  13,  «>  by  n,  M  by  IS. 

Fourth  quality         ..        ..    ra.od 191.  M. 

I=„=g^?s 

1 JOI.    Orf.         ..                                  .-       »7.      nJ 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Stock  sizes,  i6-ra.,  in  100  feet  boxes,  boxes  Included. 

These  pnces  only  apply  to  the  sues  stated. 

4lhs          inls.        2nds 

:^i;.2}/3  6  .se  /.  0 

:U^;? 

I4  by  I? 

\iVi 

•^ 

Hk?;? 

""J"--!    IS    0       16    0       18    6 

Boxes  2s.  each, 


9  by  7       M  by  7» 
10  by  8      loKbySM 


PAINTS  of  vari 
SHF.ET  and  ROUGH 
klTISH  PLATE,  P 
KOWN,  SHEET,  I 
tILOURED,  and  ever\'  ( 

J  AS.  PHILLIPS  A.SDCC 


HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 
ine  WHITE  LE.ID,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 
Reduced  Pnce  Lists  free.    A  Pamphlet,  with  V-—-  -f  •!--.-  --i 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps-HEREMAN 
14.  Tichborne  Street,  Reeent  Quadr.-int,  London,  W. 


Tie  Patent  Imperlsliable  Hothouse. 
RESS  PA.TE 

nd  CONCRETE 


Flans,  Specification 


Portable  box  coiitai 


-11  l.I.ES,  Proprietor. 

ed  with  16  oz.  good  shei 
London,  painted  four 

-heating,  staging,  brickwork  not  tncluded  :— 
12  ft.        doft.  bvi6ft,        60  ft.  by  20  ft.         100  ft.  by  2; 
/!:238  .0    . 

„     glazed.  16-02.  good  sheet  glass      ..         '.'.      &.' 

..     sin   thick,  unglajcd ..       5s. 

glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     lis. 


lARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  : 


^:i.% 


ONES'S     PATENT      "DOUBLE     L  ■'     SADDLE 


I   t   I 


JONE^S  ANl 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS  pt.RTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  El 
Kingdom.and  for  the  


design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workm 
advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  c 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatne 


fectness  of  design 


:  for  skill  of 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  t 
T.  S.  truss,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

icultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-wate 
Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 
Friar  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  Lcndon,  S.E. 


VASES     AND     FOUNTAINS     FOR     THE     GARDEN 
AND    CONSERVATORY. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  con- 
t.iining  Prices  and  full  information  concerning 
FOUNTAINS  and  VASES,  and  with  30  large 
Pages  of  beautifully  Lithographed  Designs, 
Post  Free  for  12  stamps,  which  will  be 
allowed  if  an  Order  is  given. 


ANDREW    HANDYSIDE    and    CO., 
Britannia  Works,  Derby ; 

LONDON   OFFICE  :  — 32,   WALEROOK. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR   ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD, 


LONDON, 


"TRENTHAM 


STEVENS' 
IMPROVED   CORNISH 


BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  hnve  orent  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  m  Horticulture  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Bdng  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended 


■  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W 
loilers  at  work  here  for  so 

nly   more   powerful  than 


a  few  Testimonials  !— 

delighted  w! 


shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refer  an 
lem  to  many  people,  and  ■ 
largely  used.— We  are,  deal 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry, 
that  anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
very  far  short  of  its  leal  merits.     The  dilemma  of  choosing 


,  by  comparison  with  the  now  d 


'  Ingestre  Hall.  Slaflord." 
r  Improved  Cornish  Boilerl 
iplest  and  most  powerful  Boiler  I  ever  used,  and 
lyfuel  and  labour  to  an  extent  that  1  could  not  have 
ble,  unless  I  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact.^^ 

■'  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 
,— We  have  had  your  Improved  Coniish.  Boiler  upwards 
tieating  more  than  2000  fet  of  4-mch  piping,  and  I  feel 
?r?Sd'a°goo'l''ma'ny"km™^5f  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 


'  DEAR  Sre,-Your  Boiler  is  the  simplest  and  most  po^verful  that 
er  used,  and  I  would  back  it  to  beat  any  b'-i"  ""■"  ■"  "«•-  «>' 
,nomy  of  fuel  and  labour  with  thorough  eftici. 


Old  Saddle  has  been  when  it  becomes  k 


Improved  Corni? 

Tubular  Boiler.  

SOLE  MAKERS-THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 
aui.1:.   mftivc.  FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 
From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine. 


(TO   TERMINATE   ON    THE   30th  JUNE,    1886.) 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  and  MTJSWELL  HILL  ESTATE 
TONTINE.     (To  terminate  on  the  3olh  June,  1886.) 
f  JOHN  GLUTTON,  Esq.,  Whitehall  Place. 
TRUSTEES— <]OHU  HACKBLOCK,  Esq.,  Bolton  Gardens. 

ijOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 
The   Palace  is  a.  splendid,  capacious,  and  substantial  structure,  and   the   Estate  comprises  nearly 
500  acres  of  beautiful  freehold  land  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  only  from  Charing  Cross. 

The  object  of  the  Tontine  is  to  complete  the  purchase  and  improve  the  property,  and  thus  to  provide 
for  ail  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  especially  of  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  and 
suburbs,  and  for  the  many  thousands  of  country  excursionists,  a  grand  institution  of  healthful  recreation 
and  elevating  instruction,  which  will  combine  the  solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
Schools  of  Art  with  the  lighter  pleasure  and  pastimes  of  the  Cr>stal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  thus  giving 
effect  to  the  large  and  enlightened  views  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

The  main  advantages  of  this  undertaking  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  :— 

The  holder  ol  a  Tontine  Certificate  for  ONE  GUINEA  or  upwards,  will  become  entitled  to- 


considerable. 

Tobcrein_ 

Tontine  privilege  depends, 


rvix'ing  till  June  30.  1886 

;rs' incur  NO TLABILITf.^nd^usfb 


Winchester  Street  Buildit 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.-The  advantages  oflered  to  the  Public  were  thus  summed 
up  by  The  Times,  of  July  i8th  :—'*  Under  the  title  of 'Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine, ' 
certificates  representing  850,000  guineas  are  about  to  be  issued,  which  will  entitle  the  holders,  in  propof 
tion  as  they  may  possess  a  single  certificate  of  one  guinea  or  any  larger  number,  to  participate  in  the 
various  objects  of  the  institution,  or  to  take  their  share  of  the  entire  property  of  the  Palace  and  grounds 
of  498  acres,  should  they,  15  years  hence,  be  among  the  surviving  holders.  Under  an  elaborate  but 
ingenious  plan  framed  for  the  purpose,  each  subscriber  will  have  several  options  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  obtain  a  return  for  his  investment,  and  be  virtually  guaranteed  against  loss.  The  Trustees  and 
Board  of  Directors  consist  of  experienced  persons,  familiar  with  the  management  of  London  properties 
and  of  public  establishments,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  their  arrangements  will  be  to  furnish 
to  the  population  of  the  North  of  the  metropolis  a  place  of  resort  as  attractive  as  that  on  the  other  side  at 


LNDRA  PALACE— In  an  address  delivered  by  that  distinguished  lawyer, 
(ohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine, 
.  Lloyd  explained  the  principle  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  and  declared 
tie  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  possible  loss  could  be  sustained  by  any  one  investing  ;  as,  in  addi- 
:o  the  value  of  the  property,  a  system  of  insurance  had  been  devised  which  was  a  practical  guarantee 
1st  any  possible  failure.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  position  of  trustee  had  he 
een  satisfied  that  the  undertaking  was  one  offering  many  solid  advantages  to  investors,  commercially 
■e  against  failure,  and  commending  itself  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  favoui 
ssted  in  providing  for  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  working  classes,  and 
substantial  form  than  by  mere  words."— Adi>criiser. 


A^> 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION 


,  Galashiels,  lately  Gardener  to  his  Grace  th( 
... ,  at  Dalkeith  Park.  The  Seventh  Edition,  c 
/ILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edin 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  JOHM  FouNTAINE,  Southacre, 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for  seven 


"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office, : 


t ;  or  to  the  Author. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS.   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS  AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  charge 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Aeents,  qo.  Fleet  Street.  E.G. 


o 


SLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

DELIERS    IN    BRONZE    An6    ORMULU, 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

...,.?'.  .''.'lf?,.L'="t  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THO..IAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3gA,  King  William  Street,  Loidon,  £.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION, 
r,  J^°  '^,V'*'=   "AMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 

Only   by    the  Silicate    Zopis 
"ForPart'icoT  " "" 


:  Paint  Company. 

Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 


0,T„  ,,^  *'<'•  l-  f«6l  Street.  MancHester,  1871. 
UR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  form  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
recommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Hortf- 
cultunsts  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  are 
pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasps,  Blight, &c.  AsacoveringforStrawberries,Tulips. 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  tKey  have  no  rival  I'he 
pnce,  bcingvery  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
with  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years.  Samples  post  free 
on  application.  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and'^SON. 


w 


ILLIAM       YOUNGE 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and 
INDLA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed 


jriNAHAN'S      .     LL.     WHISKY.— 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.    Note  the 
words,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
New  Wholesale  DepSt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Protection  from  Fire. 


.inEPUBLICARE  CAUTIONED  AGAINST 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.- 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Heac 
ache.  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicat 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and  of  a 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


G 


OUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved 
days    by    that    celebrated    Medicine,    BLAIR' 


0  yards  ea 
ish  in  30  d 


RHEU^IATIC  PILLS. 
They  require  nO  restraiot  of  diet  or  confine 
id  are  certam  to  prevent  the  disease  attackinj 
Sold  by  all   Medicine  Vendors,  at  li.  x^Ad. 


rp  H 


Sauce.— Lea  a  Perrms 

WORCESTERSHIR  E," 
pronounced  by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 


Beware  of  imitations,  and  ■ 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
DeaJers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.— 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
tion and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 


istitution  of  : 


discomfort,  they  r 

who  indulge  in  th. 


Europeans  on  their  ani 
d  as  a  preservative  again 


issess  depends  as  much  upon  th 
iual  labour  and  attention  bestc 


complaints;  but  as  a  mil 
various  forms  of  indigestic 


use,  if  combined  with  the  strictest 
)  remove  at  once,  by  their 
and  unhealthy  condition 


cea,  nor  are  they  adapted  t 
,  perhaps,  be  an  exdggeratic 


mate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary 
iccess,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  t 
be  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  v. 

■25.  <^.y  41.  6ii.,  and  iif.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zcala; 

the  Australian  Colonies. 


iJ^A,  a*.  9(f.,  4*.  W-.  and  I 
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HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

COMBINING    STRENGTH    AND    DURABILITY. 


IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  CHASTE  and  ELABORATE  DESIGN. 

Vineries,  Pineries,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Glass  Cases  for  Wall  Trees,  Pits,  &c. 

Designed  and  Built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
Plans,   Specifications,    and  Estimates    on    application, 

Ormson's  Improved 
Welded  Wrought-Iron  Convoluted  Boilers 

Are  better  than  Cast-iron  Boilers,  because — 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 

THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 

THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 

THEY  ARE  SAFE  FROM  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The  internal  curved  lines  of  this  Boiler  giving  FOUR 
INTERNAL  CURVED  SURFACES  to  the  DIRECT  ACTION 
of  the  FIRE,  which  being  STOPPED  at  EVERY  PROJEC- 
TION or  CONVOLUTION,  must,  to  those  who  understand  the 
Science  of  Heat,  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  combustion  and 
exhaustion  of  Heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  BOILER  BEFORE  ESCAPING  INTO  the  CHIMNEY. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ADVANTAGES,  the  Fire  also  acts  on  the  ENTIRE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE,  which  undoubtedly  gives  it  the  IMMENSE  ADVANTAGE  of  being  decidedly 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  BOILER  KNOWN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

A  trial  will  convince  all  who  use  this  Boiler  of  its  VAST  SUPERIORITY  over  all  others  in 
point  of  ECONOMY,  and  being  made  of  the  best  WELDED  WROUGHT  IRON,  its  safety  and 
durability  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  and  breaking  down,  so 
common  to  all  forms  of  Cast  Iron  Boilers. 


List  of  Prices  on  application  ;  also,  "  Book  of  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 

H.  ORMSON  is  prepared  to  make  a  Boiler  on  his  Patent  Convoluted  Principle  to 
Heat  WITH  SAFETY  a  larger  amount  of  Pipe  than  any  ''One"  Boiler  in  tite 
World  can  now  be  found  doing. 

H.    ORMSON    also   supplies    the  WELDED  WROUGHT-IRON    COMBINED   SADDLE   and 

FLUE  BOILERS.  

HENRY    ORMSON,    Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COM^^SSIONERS  OF   HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Coram unical ions  should  be  adilre:,|!cd  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisen 

Printed  by  Wiluam  Richards,  at  the  OiBce  of  Messrs.  BRffDsuRY,  Evans, 

KiCHARDS,  at  tho  Office,  No.  41.  WcIliDgioa  Sttcet,  Pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Cov«nt  C 


'  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellir 


Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.L. 
,  Precinct  of  Whitetriars,  City  of  LoadoDi  in  the  Co.  of  Middlesex,  and  Pubuahcd  by  tne  sam  1 
B  said  CouQcy.— Saturoav  August  a^«  i87i< 
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tBADING  ARTICLES,  &-c  -     |  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE- 

Annuals.ncw   1128        Fire  blight ii3: 

Arboretum  and  fruit  garden  1127 

Charcoal ""8 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Cheshire 1 


Ke» 


nmacranthum,&c   nag 


S- 


Oncidium  exasperalum. . 
OUR  LIVE  STOCK— 
Cattle  


cut)' 3' 

HOME  COKRESPONDENCE- 


Thinsowinc 

WhalisTulp?..; 

SOCIETIES— 
Panburj-  Horticultural.... 
GloucesIershireAgricultural 

Lcinlwardine      Labourers' 

MeZpSf Floral  :.■;::: 


Weather  Tables.  . 


Notice  to  Subsonbera. 

-IHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
-    CHRONICLE      and      AGRICULTURAL      GAZETTE      is 
3..  10.1.  for  12  months,  includini;  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 
inpdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
blished  by  W.  RICHARDS,  4.,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


E' 


OYAL   HORTICULTUR.AL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON,  W. 

.    „  ^^j     FLORAL    CO.M- 

„..    .VE.\T,  September  6.  at 

GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.     Band  ol" the  Royal  Horse 


E^ 


The  AUTUMN    FLOWER  and  FRUIT   SHOW     ^ 

Chase  Park,  Enfield,  on  THURSDAY.  September  7. '  A  ^^ilitary'Illl°d 
will  be  m  attendance.  Admission  :— From  2  till  half  past  4,  21.  M.  ;  a 
Enfield,  August  30.  ''■"       Nv!*  "lARSHAL^rHon  Sec 


To  tbe  Trade.— Cyclamen  persicum  Seed. 

T>       CLARKE,       Market       Gardener, 

X\i»   Twickenham,  begs  to  offer  the  above,  saved  from  ihp  m/ic 
distinct  and  vigorous  plants,  same  as  exhibited  al  South  Ker 
November  and  December  last,  a    '  '    '  "       "  '  ~ 

meeting.     Price  on  application. 


d  Special  Cei 


w 


;ULBS  o(''Ss\cau'fful'harfrspeciel  at  j'm.  Md  ^.''i^.'peJKb'; 
:cording  to  sue.  Price  to  the  Trade  per  dozen,  on  application.  A 
oloured  Figure  will  be  found  in  the  "Florist"  for  July,  1871. 


E^ 


To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs  and  ethers 

-piFTEEN      HANDSOME      PLANTS    for    SALE, 

J-  cheap,  VIZ.,  six  good  Camellias  and  nine  Azaleas. 

G.  CHRISTMAS,?,  Old  Queen's  Row,  Grove  Lane,  Camber.vell,S.F,. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

ERNS,    FERNS,    FERNS.-A   large   Collection   of 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns,   from  42J.  per  100.     LIST  of  sorts 
on  application  to  .if  o.  ions 

. S,  ILLMAN,  The  Nurseries.  Strood,  Kent. 


R^ 


Brltlsli  Fern  Catalogue. 

.  ,    ,"'.".  .^^5'''  P°^'.  '''■^^  fo""  six  postage 


M^ 


GR/FXUM    FUNALE     (very 
DRASSAVOLA  CAUDATA. 


IRSUTUM,     POLY- 


YV  INTER  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS- -We  beg  to 

T  r  call  attention  to  a  splendid  stock  of  ORCHIDS,  which  has 
been  grown  specially  for  our  Winter  Trade  in  Bouquets  and  Cut 
pcnsable  for  first-class  TJouquels.  The  plants  are  we!l  "g^wn"Jid 
the  bulbs  finely  npened,  anj  consist  of  best  sorts  of  Dendrobium, 
Calllcya  Odontoglossum,  Ccclogj'ne.  Calanthe,  Lycaste,  Phalajnopsis 
tnchopilia,  Barkeria.  Cjpripcdium,  Phaius,  PIcione,  Zygopetalum,&c. 

n;I^^„^^  I''-S;°K'^  AND^O^fe^nd  !8,''v?c°to?ia  Street.  Manchester. 
Mursenes,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 


Dutcb  Bulbs. 
"OUTLER,    MCCULLOCH    and    CO.'S   usual 

CATALOGUES,  ?ree''and'poit'paid7."'^  '        "  ^  °'  '"  "'  '°  " 


t  Garden  Market, 


I.e.    Established 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
r^      M.   KEMP-WELCHS    CATALOGUE  of  the 

application.     The  Bulbs  are  of' the  finest  quality  and  moder; 
price.     Early  orders  will  oblige.    The  Catalogue  is  of  a  convi 


To  the  Trade. 

"pi  ARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  true  forcing  variety 

JLJ       For  price  per  hundred  or  thousand,  and  samples  apply  to 
K.  P.  KER,  6,  Basnett  Street,  Liverpool. 


D 


UTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS.— Descriptii 

LIST,  with  Cultural   Hints  to  Amateurs,  will  be  s 
cation    to    DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,   Seedsme 


Priced  LISTS  | 


s  Street,  Chestel 


W^ 


he  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  ye 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  f 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 


(  sorts ;  GLADIOLI,  a  large  collection,  wit 


'  UTTONS'  GOLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

'  for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  ;— 

10..     ..     ;C,2...|      No..     ..     I.A,.      |%-o.3     ..     .or.M. 
Carnage   free.  | 


SUTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
for  Pots  and  Glasses. 
No.  4     ..     ;C2  M.      I      No   5     ..     ill  I,.      I      No.  6       .     los.  M. 
Carriage   free.  | 


Q  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


,  Esq.,  Htighinshn  HM. 


Royal  Berks  Seed  Establis 


R 


New  I  atalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &o. 
OBERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce  that  hi' 

NEW     CATALOGUE,    containing     Select     Descriptive    ant 
Lists  of   Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  BeddinE 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  WlUlam. 

TAMES  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above,  ii 
O  24  choice  varieties,  at  2r.  M.  and  sr.  per  packet ;  also  PLANTS 
24  sorts,  distinct,  for  C!.,  50  plants  for  8s.,  or  100  for  isj.,  baske 
included. Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


B. 


begs  to  offer  them 


B.  R.  DAVIS,  The  Seed  \ 


rs^o^r^e-r^ 


East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stock. 

rPHOMAS   METHVEN  and  SONS  have  to  offer  a 

.-ind   White,  in  packets  at  is.  2j.  si,  and  5s.  each  colour.  °Als"'hne 
Seed  Warehouse'.  ?"pri'nces  Street,  F-dinburgh. 

Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  fluest'stralnsof" 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 


EVERY      GARDEN       REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Araucarla  excelsa,  or  other  Greenhouse  Decorative 

PLANTS. 

ANTED  to  PURCHASE,   FOUR  well   furnished 


W^ 


w 


ANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  following, 

* mplete  a  Collection  :— 

I      EUPHORBIA 
GASTERIA 


ECHINOCACTUS 


CEREUS 

ECHINO 

ECHINOPSIS 

,  Hammersmi 


PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 
MAMMILLARIA  generally. 
T.  Peacock, 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year.     I 
Descriptive  LIS"!"  on  application. 


New  Roses,  1871. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW  ROSES,  the  finest  of  this  season's  plants,  now  ready. 
Also  an  immense  stock  of  extra  strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  Bedding, 
&c,  of  the  finest  varieties  only  of  previous  years.  Priced 
CATALOGUE  free.  >  P  >        ■ 


(^  HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
Vy  China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 


/"ORCHARD   HOUSE  TREES,    Fruit 
yPeach,s,.  Nectarines,  r  - 

rseri'inan  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


^    .^=^..^...  ..v^.«-...^^,  ..«..,j.  Pears,  Apples,    Figs, 

Cherries,  Mulbr-' ' -^ 

RICriARD  Si 


WM.  THOMSON'S   Descriptive  CATALOGUE  ol 
VINES  and  PINES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels. 


'swcl-  ■ 


original  stock,  price  ss.  per  loo,  package  included.     That 
variety  may  now  be  thoroughly  distributed  from  the  true  J 
plants  will  be  sent  post  free  for  is.  6d.  from  the  raiser. 
B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES   TURNER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  is  now  ready,  which  contains  several  new  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  finest  established  varieties. 

C.  Tt;RNER's  Plants  are  now  ready.    Eariy  planting  is  recommended 
to  insure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  first  season. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


New  Strawberry,  Royalty. 

AWARDED    a    FIRSTCLASS    CERTIFICATE    by  the   FRUIT 
"" '■      '" URALS 


COM.MITTEE 
JUNE  29,  1870 

JTROTMAN  has  much  pleasure  i 
•    above  STIRAWBERRY  to  the  Public,  in  the 

conslitut'ion!  habft,  a'ncl'gTOwth,!t'is'm'o"t"hardy,\' 
Orders  now  received  will  shortly  be  executed.  Pric 
per  dozen.  Spring  Grove  Nursery-,  Isleworth,  V 


L  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
offering  the 


the  best   Plants   of  i 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 
TD     S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 

iJ.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following  :-Williams'  suierb 
strain  of  PRI.MULA.  red,  white,  and  mixed;  Neill's  choice  straiS  of 
CALCEOLARIA;  Wealherilj's  choice  strain  of  C I N  E  R  A  R I A  ;  and 
2S.  bd.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s,  per  jiacket,  p 


.  Upper  Hollow 


,  London,  N. 


New  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will 
be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  application,  his  NEW  CATA 
LOGUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FERNS,  STOVE  PLANTS,  &c 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

Q    J.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 

Street,  London, 


Co.x's   and  Hammond's   Quays,    Lower   Thames 


j^/TUST    BE    SOLD,    200  bushels   of  MUSHROOM 

T.  l-YLER^fa"  CoXane°St'rlet,  St'lohn^s  Woo^!''n*!vv'!  '""' 


Turnip  and  Mangel  'Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 


New  Italian  Rye-grass  Seed. 
T     DIXON,    Hutton   Roof  Hall,    Barton,    Westmore- 


SEED  to  offer  for  a 


NEW    ITALIAN     RYE 


_^  To  the  Trade. 

"PAMPAS  GRASS.— Good  plants,  in  pots;  cheap  by 

X      the  100.     Also    PASSI FLORA  to;''— "■     '       ' 

landsomeLOMARIA  Gl 
G.  EDWAI 


.  tOJRULEA, 


"or    GA^EN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and     GRASS     SEEDS,    wa 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  ti 
KM.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  W'ales,  ReaSing,  Berks. 


S  UTTONS'     FINE    LAWN     GRASS     SEED,     for 
making  New.  or  Improving  Old,  Lawns,  should  be  sown  at 
once.     Price  is.  per  lb.  ;  cheaper  by  the  ' 


u-f  fon'^and"  son 


Improving  Old, 
r  1871.     Pnce  u.. 


'    SONS,  Seedsmen,    by  Special    Appointir 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  vVales,  Reading. 


New  Late  Bed  TrifoUum. 

NEW    LATE    WHITE    TRIFOLIU.M. 

SUTTON    AND  SONS  can  supply  NEW  SEED  of 
the  above  excellent  succession  varieties,  which  come  in  a  fortnight 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Corn,  Seed,  Manu 


Address,  26,  Seed  Marltct,  Mark  Lane,  E.G. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.     Prize  Medals,  iSsi, 
ir  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markera. 

MAW     AND     CO.S     PATENT.- Prices,     Printed 
Patterns,  and  Speci 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Ti 


Halls,  Src.        MAW  and  CO.,  Bern 


r  Conservatories,  Entrance 


•  RUSSIAN   WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  siics,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
"  •         r  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


El 

VENTILAT ED  WATER  TUBE  CASES  ,.,=  uc=i  .,„„  ,„  u.t,  i,i.,=. 
for  Exhibition  or  Transmission  purposes.  May  be  obtained  througj 
any  of  the  Agents  ;  the  PATENTEE,  Gloucester  ;  or  W.  EASSIE 
AND  CO.;  who  have  arranged  for  their  sole  manufacture.    Price  List! 


BICKLEVS     PATENT    HORIZONTAL    SASH- 
BARS  require  neither  Paint  nor  Putty;  an  orchard-house  or 
ETcenhouse,  &c.,  may  be!  easily,  cheaply,  and  tiuickly  made  with  them 
by  an  amateur.     Four  hundred  feet  can  be  firmly  glazed  or  unglazed  in 
one  hour.     Drawings,  &c,  for  i  stamp,  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 
THOMAS  A.  lilCKLEY,  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham. 
Proceedings  in  Chancery  will  be  taken  against  any  person  infringing 


Weeds  Eradicated  from  Lawns. 

WATSON'S  LAWN  SAND  botti  Destroys 
Dandelions,  Daisies,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass,  &c.,  and 
invigorates  the  Grass,  keeping  it  green  during  hot  dry  weather. 
Cleanly  and  inodorous.  301.  per  cwt.  ;  3(>-lb.  tins,  tor.  Directions  and 
testimonials  on  application. 

Principal  Agent :— W.  D.  BARBOUR,  3,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


iviAi>,ijr.KS,  easily  Kept  clean,  nc 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  u| 
CORN        BINS,       CONSE 

CATTLE   and    PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELOl 

FRAMES,  Sic. 
ALFRED  BRABV,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.I 


For  Horse  Rakes, 


r  Agents  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 


w. 


S.     BOULTON     AND     CO.,     Norwich, 


New  labour-saving  machinery  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  CON- 
SERVATORIES. VINERIES,  ORCHARD  HOUSES,  FORCING 
PITS,  *ic.,  at  very  low  prices.     Designs  and  Estinaates  furnished. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready 


:s,  carriage  paid  as  above  : 

loj  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  .£3o\  24*  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £7  t 

I7i  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  .£50!   31*  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £g  < 

Other  sizes  at  prices  in  proportion. 

PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

■    "      dogues    free    on    application. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
"■'■■■         ■,    Tlirips, 


Red    Spider,     Mildew, 


the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 

inter   Dressing  for  Vines  and 
uit  Trees.     Has  outlived  many 

Retail    by    Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  If.,  y.,  and  los.  6d. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE       COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Battersea,  London.  S.W. 


Destruction  of  Insects  on  Plants. 


this  Apparatus,  liquids  may  be  diffused  over 
nute  division,   or  fine   spray,   in    sufficient  qu. 


thoroughly  moisten  them,  without  ruffling 
Besides  these  advantages,  great  sav 


tablespoonful  applied  Dy  the  va 

As  a  Disinfectant  Distributor,    for  Sick  Rooms,  it  is  invaluable 
lus  the  whole  of  the  Disinfecting  Liquid  use< 

ND  ATHERTON,  Netting 


»mes  mto  active  operatioi 
larpcts  or  furniture.     Price  - 

May  be  obtained  direct  fri 
hara  ;  or  of  their  Agi 

The  Apparatus  wi 


I  any  address  in  England  on 


Gf?J 


Euseell's  Pyramid  Frlmula. 
EORGE    CLARKE    has    this    season    secured 

character,   w'ith   r'e"a1ly  "pSdid  "flower"     "M^JId!"  R? 

Nurseries  ;    Streatham    piace,   Brixton   Hill,    Londoi 
Mottingham,  Kent.SE. 


ya- 


Seed  Warehouse :  44,  Engllsli  St.,  &  Blackftlars  St. 

NURSERIES  &  SEED  FARM:  KNOWEFIELD,  near  CARLISLE 

THE    SUaSCRIBERS    having     now     entered    upon 
possession    ot    the    Old-established    SEED    and    NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN- 
TYNE,  ol  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  support 
■     "•■-  —  y  shall  continue  to  conifuct 

he  Firm  of  LITTLE  and 
lerit  the  confidence  of 
every  department  of 
LITTLE  AND  EALLANTYfJE 
BAXTER  SMITH,!      Sole 
'"  ■"■  /Partners. 


>s,  as  already 


3  liberally  accorded  to  the 
-^    ^ "Xywi 


^  1871- 


JAMES  WATT, 


RYE  GRASS 
BROMUS  SCHRCEDERI 
TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM 
MUSTARD  I  RAPE 

Lowest  price  on  application.      All  Seeds  carriage  free. 
The  Prize  Medal  of  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society  was 
awarded  to  JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  foriheir  Collection  of  Farm 
Seeds,  Roots,  &c.,  at  Malvern,  August  22,  1871. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238.  High  Holboi       " 


SU      T 
NEW  and  C 


N       S 


SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS. 
Trifoliui     "  '      ""  ...... 

Trifoliui 


Ti.  1      Bromu 

red.  Mustai 

white.  Rape. 


Trifolium,  new  1 

Samples  and  lowest  prices  may  t)e  had  on  application. 

All  goods  carriage  tree.      5  per  cent,  off  for  cash  payment. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special   Appointment,  ti 


BEDFORDSHIRE  SILVER  SAND  and  PEAT, 
sold  only  by  J.  ARNOLD,  29.  Clarendon  Square,  N.W. 
Acknowledged  by  the  largest  and  most  extensive  Growers  and 
Nurscrj-mcn  to  be  the  best  Sand  obtainable  for  growing  Plants,  &c., 
in   the    United   Kingdom.     Strongly  recommended  by   all   who   have 

Maiden  Lane,  and  Kingsland  Goods  DepOt,  N.  L.  Railway.     By  the 
truck-load  to  all  pans;  at  the  Wharf,  14^.  per  ton.    Terms  nett  cash. 
All  orders  to  be  addressed, 
J.  ARNOLD,  29,  Clarendon  Square,  N.W 


y  for  deliver>'  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  per  cenL  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Satis  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelckcr,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston.  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  2  cwL  bags,  each  ol  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Analytical  Laborator>-,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 
"  London,  January  15,  1870. 
"  Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano.  These  results  speak 
for  themselves.  I  need,  therefore,  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure. 
The  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
understand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
paration. The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become  known  to 
Agriculturists,  the  more,  1  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated  by 
them.— Believe  me.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)                "AtJGUSTUS  VoELC 
'"       "  .JDCO.(Li  ■  "  - 


'M' 


,  King  V 


PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

CONCENTRATED 

PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 

UVIAN    GUANO   (as   imported   '       " 


Thomson,   Bonar 


&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SOD'A,  SULPHATE  of  AMMOi^flA   _ 
116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 

J.  Scott's  Seed  Business. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE.— Having  just  been  informed  that 
Mv  Late  SHorMAN,  B.  R.  Davis,  has  sent  circulars  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  my  customers,  the  impression  hasgonc  abroad  that  I 
was  giving  up  my  SEED  Business  at  Yeovil.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  same  steady  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  Friends  who 
have  so  kindlv  suDOorted  me  during  20  years,  will  still  be  maintained, 

ders  for  SEEDS  to  be  addressed  to  me,  at  the  Seed 
Stores.  Yeovil  ;  and  all  orders  for  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS, 
to  be  sent  to  The  Nurseries,  Merbiott,  Somerset. 


oftAe 


B.  R.  Davis  is  no  longer  in  r 


W. 


;y.  Gentry-,  Clergy,  and  Gardeners,  to  an  invaluable 
mgrcdient  lor  the  Destruction  of  Wasps,  Hornets,  Flies,  and  other 
Garden  Pests,  including  Rats  and  Mice.  On  receipt  of  4*.  in 
stamps,  the  recipe  will  be  supplied,  without  the  least  reservation.  The 
ingredient  was  discovered  by  W.  B.  50  years  ago  ;  it  is  simple,  effica- 
cious, and  readily  and  cheaply   made.     The  Public  are  cautioned 

W.  BREWIS,  Gardener  to  R.  B.Sheridan,  Esq.,  Frampton  Court, 


Wasps.— Wasp  Destroyer. 

BR.  DaWIS,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Yeovil  (Manager  for 
•  the  last  II  years  of  Mr,  Scott's  Seed  Business),  having  been 
the  Maker  of  the  above  celebrated  article,  which  has  gained  such  a 
wide-spread  and  w< 

deciledly^more  effectual,  as''  it  will 


''     -   'ntroduced,  the  result  being 


s  for  use.     A  great  s 


Notice. 

WASPS:  WASP  DESTROYER.— Respecting  the 
Advertisement  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue,  I  be^  to 
say  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  have  a  paper  battle  with  the  Advertiser 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  his  ''Original"  preparation, and  my 
"Improved"  Wasp  Destroyer.  I  am  quite  content  that  the  public 
shall  be  the  judges  ;  and  among  many  others,  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  supplying  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  with  a  large 
quantiy  within  the  last  few  days,  who,  I  venture  to  say.  is  an  excel- 

^""^"b.  R.  DAVIS.The  Seed  Warehouse.  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


'FECIAL        OFFER 
J  to  the  SEED  TRADE. 

PEAS. 

DILLISTONE'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC  .. 

SANGSTER'S  No  i 

EARLY  EMPEROR 

BECK'S  GEM  or  TOM  THUMB 

MCLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM 

DICKSON'S  FAVOURITK 

HARRISON'S  GLORY        

FAIRBEARD'S  SURPRISE 

PARADISE  MARROW 


II 


PRIZETAKER 8 

MCLEAN'S  PRINCESS  ROYAL..        ..  8 

BEDMAN'S  IMPERIAL 8 

BLUE  SCIMITAR 8 

WOODFORD  GREEN 


FAIRBEARD'S  FORTYFOLD 
BRITISH  QUEEN     .. 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA  ..  .. 
CHAMPION  of  ENGLAND 
HAIRS'  DWARF  MAMMOTH 


ALLIANCE  or  EUGENIE.. 
CLIMAX  or  NAPOLEON  .. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION.. 
MCLEAN'S  ADVANCER    .. 

PRINCE  of  WALES 


DERFUL 
„  PRINCESS  of  WALES 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  MERCHAh 
bees  to  offer  the  above  to  the  Seed  Tradi 
Deliveries  can  be  made  of  all  before  Christi 
uell  hand-piclced  samples,  and  all  are  tru 


are  of  Crop  1871. 
1  of  which  shall  be 
imc.     Early  orders 


THE  Queen.  |   H.R.H.  the  Pri 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 


(International   Prize).  —  The  plants  of   thi; 
splendid  strain  received  First  Prizes  at  the  Royal  Botanic 

Royal  Horticultural,  and  other  places 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  jr.  M. ;  smaller  packets 
,,  finest  Spotted,  ai.  6d. ;  smaller  packets 


PRIMULA,  choicest  Mixed  Fringed,  2J.  M 
dark  Carmine 

"  choicesrwhitc  Fringed     '.'. 

„  choicest  Fem-leavea  Carmine 


Forwarded  immediately  on  receipt 


JAMES    CARTER    ASD 
138,  High  Holbom,  London, 


PostoRice    Orders.    Seeds 


Royal    Seedsmen,    237    an^ 


l^EW  am 


selected  FUCHSIAS 


eiies  best  selected  CHRYSANTHEMUMS                   ..  »    6 

varieties  new  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  1871    ..         . .  3    " 

new  varieties  PENTSTEMONS       40 

varieties  PERENNIAL  PHLO-\ES          30 

elics  selected  ZONAL  GERANIUMS        30 

new  varieties  ZONAL  GERANIUMS  of  1870    ..         ..60 

var.  GOLD  and  GOLDEN  BIC(.)LOR  GERANIU.MS  6    o 
varieties  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS 
varieties  Hardy  CHILIA-'   "■"■' 
varieties  ACHIMENES 


MiMULUS 


meties  IRIS  GERMANICA 

uieties  SEDUMS         

meties  SEMPERVIVUMS  . . 

rarietiesSAXIFRAGAS      .. 
uieties  ANTIRRHINUMS 

varieties  PANSIES 

irieties  JAPANESE  EUONYMUS 


i  l 


tties  BOUVARDIAS 

ttiesMESEMBRYANTHEMUMS 40 

rieries  HELIOTROPIUMS 30 

rieties  LANTANAS         40 

■ties  PELARGONIUMS 6    0 

:ties  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS         6    » 

rieties  FUCHSIAS 80 

rieties  CHRYSANTHEMUMS         » 8    n 

rieUes  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS         . .  14    o 

rieues  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS         ..  K    o 

:ties  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  PETUNIAS..        ,.  5    o 

;Ues  TROP.'EOLUMS 3    » 

:ties  HYDRANGEAS 60 

ities  VIOLA  ODORATA          6    a 

iECHEyERIAS_  _..j.._^._ 30 

i  GREENHOUSE  SUCCULENTS    ','.  61.  to  12    1 
«lect  varieties  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS      ..        . .  61.  to  12    o 

ne^AGERATUMS,  White  Tom  Thiimb,  Whitc'lmpe- 
rial  Dwarf;  Tom  Thumb's  Bride,  the  whitest;  Sultan, 
the  darkest,  for  i. 


1  line  varieties  GREENHOUSE 


s  AGERATUMS,  including  the  above.. 

1  fine  varieties  tall  HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS 
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„  double,  12  coloui 

CALCEOLARIA,  oYth  "finest  s 
CINERARIA,  of  the  finest  strai 
CYCLAMEN,  clioice  selection 
DELPHINIUM,  from  a  fine  col 


HOLLYHOCK,  finest  r 


elfrian  or  fancy.. 

,  finest  Red  and  1 

PETUNIA,  from  liybridised 
POLYANTHUS,  from  selec 
STOCK,  Intermedia 


JAM?'     "'^'' 

WALLFLOWER,  dw 


SWEET  WILLIAM,  e 


Thel 


,  West  Dul 


,  S.E. 


be  published  i 


Strawberries. 

JAMES    CARTER    and    CO.    having    this    i 
potted    several    hundred    thousand    of  the  finest  varit 

STRAWBERRIES,'      "  "  

early    will  produce  a  good  crop  next  : 
"  ■    -    ;  Descriptive  LIST  will! 

Runners,  out  of  pots,  our  selection,    25  of  a  sort.      51.  at        „ 

Black  Prince  j  Goliath  I  Princess  Royal 

Ilritish  Queen  Keens'  Seedling  The  Lady 

Carolina  Superba         Prince  Arthur  Victoria 

Comte  dc  Paris  Prince  of  Wales  Wizard  of  the  North 

General  Havelock     I  Princess  Alice  Maude  1  Wonderful 

unners,  out  of  pots,  per  100,  31.  6d. ;  Runners,  in  pots,  per  100,  lOr.  6d. 

Dr.  HoEP  I  Premier  [ 

Due  de  Malakoff      I         President  1 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
Runners,  out  of  pots,  per  100,  y.  ;  Runners,  in  pots,  per  too,  12J.  6d. 
in  price  according  to  our  stock, 
r.  Royalty,  Brown's  Wonder,  and 
veral  French  varieties  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicaise's  raising,  at  same 
ices  as  advertised  by  the  firms  distributing  them. 
JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237,  High  Holborii,  W.C.  ;  and 
7stal  Palace  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


rHanr 


New. 


QUTTONS'  SUPERB  DUTCH 

HYACINTHS,  for  Pots  and  Glasses,'' 


CHEAPER  COLLECTIONS, 

containing  the  best  old  \'arietie5 

Hyacinths  in  100  very  choice  sorts  £ 


MINIATURE  HYACINTHS,  finest  name 
%•  To  secure  the  best  Bulbs,  early  orders 


ural  : 


'"ft.^.rf.^'t'h'e 


w 


M.    PAUL'S    ROSES    are    NOW 


T       inspection  respectfully    invited.      Amongst  Novellie 

utiful  i^ybrid  Perpetual  PRINCESS  CHRfsTIAN.  PI 

"  ICE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  otb. 


BEATRIcl. 

and  Foreign  Seedlings. 
Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great 
Miai;      ■    " 


fan  hour.     Entn 


idland  Railway, 


1  Railway,  and  St. 


1  Cross,  London,  : 


WELLINGTONIA    GIGANTEA. 

Hugh   Low  &   Co. 

Offer  healthy  ONE-YEAR  SEEDLING  PLANTS,  estabhshed  in  single  pols,  at  30s.  per  100 
itDoo.    Special  price  for  five  or  ten  thousand. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    E. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG   TO    ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY    HAVE   RECEIVED    THEIR   ANNUAL    SUPPLY   OF 

HYACINTHS,   AND   OTHER   BULBOUS   ROOTS   FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  splendid  condition. 


J.  v.  &  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions 
last  spring— viz.. 

First      Prize  for  18  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultiiral  Society,  March  15   1871 
First      Prize  for  iS  White  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
first       Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  in  6  varieties,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  i?,  1871 
Second  Prize  for  6  New  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  1 5   1871 
Lxtra     Pnze  for  Group  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  iBjr' 
i-irst       Pnze  for  12  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22   1871 
First       Pnze  for  12  pots  Tulips,  distinct  varieties.   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22   1871 
Extra     Prize  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  also  supphed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  the  TULIF 
HYACINTHS,  and  CROCUSES,  which  made  such  a  grand  display  last  Spring  in  Hyde  Park. 
CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 
ROYAL     EXOTIC     NURSERY,     KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    &c. 

of  th;;di-s^Lw^er  "•■->«:,«' ///XLt'ls";'  "^  '"^'  "P"'^"°"  "^  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation 
"  A  remarkably  fine  display  of  HyaQiaths."—Gardtntrs  Chronicle. 


William  Paul 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  soUcits  early  Orders. 

PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    Free  by  Post. 

PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


CATALOGUE 


COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS 
For  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW  1 


For  CONSERVATORY 
301.,  423.,  63J.,  and  841. 
For  OUTDOOR  PLANTING  ONLY, 


OUTDOOR    PLANTING,  price  15J., 
«i.,  SI!.,  42s.,  631., 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 

lAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen 
Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  I 


Bulbs. 

SECURE    the  ^ST    HYACIN' 
and  other  BULBS,  ORDER  EARL'S 


M^ 


Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  I 


3UTTONS'  SELECT  LIST  of  FRESH  IMPORTED  BULBOUS 


by  Spec 
'ales,  Res 


all  other  kinds  of  Flower  Roots.    Price  1 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OTICE.-A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS 

NOTEWORTHY   HORTICULTUE 


ISTS 
IS  beme  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The.  following;  have  already 
appeared,: 


Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  I       Professor      Reichenbac 

\V  Wilson  Saunders    F  R  S  Hamburgh 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  F.L.S.  '  |      °J„  ""r^^AS!!^  mT'' 
E.  y.  Lowe   "     '      ' 


M.  D 

G.  F.  WiusoN,  F. 

Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 


JA.MES  McNa 


Wellir 


Si|e§arktersU|r0mcIe 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1871. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


1  (Genei 


I  Meeting) 


WE  have  been  induced  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  plan  of  an  Arboretum  and 
Fruit  Garden,  proposed  to  be  established  at 
Berlin,  in  order  to  call  attention,  not  only  to  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  carefully  considered 
and  well  arranged  plan  for  the  purpose,  but  also 
to  deprecate  the  astonishing  apathy  with  which 
a  subject  of  such  national  importance  and,  as  one 
would  think,  of  such  general  interest,  is  received 
in  this  country.  Was  there  a  single  proprietor, 
or  forester,  or  gardener,  who  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
retention  and  maintenance  of  the  arboretum  at 
Chiswick,  now  irrevocably  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
indeed  in  part  destroyed  ?  Of  what  avail  was 
the  protest  of  a  few  botanists  when  they  were 
10  way  backed  up  by  the  practical  men, 
to  whom  an  arboretum  should  be  of  greater 
value  than  to  the  man  of  science?  It  is  of 
no  use  lamenting  over  spilt  milk,  however ; 
let  us  rather  rejoice  that  though  the  arboretum 
De  lost,  the  pomological  collections  at  Chiswick, 
f  diminished  in  e.'ctent,  will  at  least  be  increased 
in  value,  and  that  there  at  least  we  shall  have 
what  Professor  KoCH  wants  for  Berlin — a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  them. 

If  of  late  years  little  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  arboretum  at  Chiswick,  little  more  is  gene- 
rally felt  for  that  at  Kew.  We  do  not  beheve 
that  the  efforts  made  by  the  late  director  to  get 
together  a  collection,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties 
from  the  hungry  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
absolute  loss  from  our  nurseries  of  many  fine 
interesting  kinds,  have  been  at  all  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  value  of  the  large  collections  of  hardy 
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shrubs  at  Kew  is  at  all  generally  recognised,  and 
those  who  note  what  is  in  course  of  carrying  out 
at  the  present  time  in  the  improvement  of  the 
arboretum  and  the  formation  of  a  pinetum,  seem 
to  us  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  landscape  gardener  rather  than  from  those 
of  the  forester  or  of  the  botanist.  But  in  a  large 
national  establishment,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
interests  should  bo  studied  ;  and  if  we  now,  for 
the  moment,  lay  stress  on  the  useful  rather  than 
the  ornamental,  it  is  not  that  we  undervalue  the 
latter,  but  because  the  ornamental  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  attended  to  alike  in  our  private  and  in  our 
public  establishments.  Moreover,  a  knowledge 
of  the  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for  particular 
purposes,  of  their  habit  of  growth,  the  circum- 
stances favourable  or  adverse  to  their  cultivation, 
and  so  forth,  is  becoming  every  day  of  more  and 
more  importance.  We  have  cleared  so  many  of 
our  trees,  and  drained  our  fields  so  thoroughly, 
that  there  are  at  least  some  grounds  for  fear 
lest  we  may  not  have  injured  if  not  killed 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and 
that  our  climate  will  suffer  from  our  over- 
weening efforts  at  "improving  the  land."  Be 
jhat  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  now  barren  acres,  miles  of  now  waste 
places  in  the  British  isles,  unsuitable  for  almost 
any  form  of  culture  but  that  of  trees,  and  which 
might  profitably  be  utilised  in  the  cultivation 
either  of  timber  or  of  fruit  trees.  The  amount  of 
capital  required  to  start  with  would  be  compara- 
tively trifling  ;  the  expense  of  maintenance  would 
be  small ;  the  amount  of  knowledge  demanded  is 
not  greater  than  any  manager  or  forester  should, 
nay,  in  most  cases  does,  possess. 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  the  prevailing 
apathy  ?  We  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  subject 
not  being  sufficiently  kept  under  the  notice  of 
the  public.  Our  country  gentlemen  want  the 
practice  and  the  precepts  of  another  EvELVN  to 
stimulate  tliem  in  their  turn  to  exertion. 

The  complaints  which  reach  us  from  India, 
from  Australia,  from  almost  all  our  colonies  in 
fact,  of  the  consequences  of  the  reckless  no- 
management  of  the  forests,  should  stir  up  our 
foresters  and  gardeners  to  increased  efforts,  so 
that  we  might  turn  our  own  treeless  wastes  to  good 
account,  and  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  having 
to  send  our  would-be  Indian  forest-ofiicers  to 
France  and  Germany  to  learn  what,  were  there 
a  proper  system,  could  be  equally  well  learnt  here. 

Foremost  among  our  requirements  are  experi- 
mental gardens  and  collections,  such  as  those 
advocated  by  Prof.  Koch,  and  where  the  planter 
might  see  what  is  available  for  his  purposes,  and 
where  he  might  resort  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  inlormation  on  the  subjects  in  which 
he  is  so  much  interested. 


Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  silk  culture  in 
Japan,  whether  it  follow  the  course  experienced 
in  India,  China,  and  the  other  continental  lands 
to  its  west,  or  escapes  from  the  frightful  risk  to 
which  its  reckless  cultivators  have  exposed  it,  by 
introducing  eggs  from  infected  countries,  one 
thing  is  plain,  that  it  behoves  Australia  and  every 
other  country  which  has  as  yet  a  clean  bill  of 
health  in  the  matter  of  the  silkworm  disease,  to 
extend  the  same  caution  to  Japan  which  they 
have  hitherto  given  to  countries  recognised  as 
the  abode  of  the  Pebrine.  This  caution  comes 
well  at  this  time,  because  the  Acchmatisation 
Society  has  been  vigorously  exerting  itself  to 
introduce  from  Japan  not  only  the  eggs  but  the 
whole  system  of  treatment  practised  by  the 
Japanese.  No  harm  has  been  or  can  have  been 
done  yet  ;  but  in  the  future  let  them  walk  warily. 
Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Charles  BRADvhave  been 
conspicuous  by  their  exertions  in  this  direction  ; 
and  Sir  Harry  S.Parkes,  K.C.B.,Her  Majesty's 
representative  at  Yokohama,  has,  at  their  solicita- 
tion, interested  the  Japanese  minister  DATf;  in 
the  movement,  and  obtained  through  him  not 
only  everything  that  could  be  necessary  in  the 
way  of  samples  of  silks  and  supplies  of  eggs,  but 
also  a  complete  set  of  all  the  different  instruments 
and  machinery  used  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
magnatieries,  consisting  of  upwards  of  50  different 
trays  and  sieves,  feathers  and  brushes,  racks  and 
reels,  pans  and  stoves,  baskets  and  tubs,  and  all 
the  little  implements  that  can  be  thought  of  to 
save  labour  and  facilitate  work.  The  seed  sent 
consisted  of  112  cards  of  the  very  best  qualities, 
obtained  from  mountainous  districts  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  which  it  is  thought  are 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  healthy 
stock.  These  cards  are  more  numerous  than 
can    be  conveniently  dealt   with    by  the    A.ccli- 


matisation  Society  at  Sydney,  and  several 
have  therefore  been  dispatched  to  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  New  Zealand,  for 
utilisation  there  ;  and  it  would  appear  a  point  of 
no  mean  importance  that  this  contribution  has 
been  made  before  it  was  possible  that  the  intro- 
duction of  European  infected  eggs  into  Japan 
could  have  affected  the  natural  quality  of  the 
eggs  in  that  country. 

The  above  evidence  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  is  more  than  we  were 
prepared  for.  It  affords  one  instance  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  a  British 
officer  to  appeal  to  in  a  foreign  country  where 
the  minister  understands  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and  is  anxious  to  perform  it. 

The  intelligence  that  we  have  regarding  the 
progress  of  silk  culture  in  India  is  derived  from  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  theAgri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras, 
dated  August  3,  1870.  In  this  there  is  published  a 
letter  from  Dr.  G.  BiDlE,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  dated  May  21,  1870,  from  which  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Silkworm  Disease 
still  prevails  in  India. 

It  appears  that  the  Board  had  asked  Dr. 
Bidie  to  furnish  them  with  specimens  of  the 
cocoons  of  silkworms  indigenous  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  be 
procured  for  acclimatisation  in  New  South 
Wales  ;  and  Dr.  BiDIE,  in  his  reply,  sends  a 
few  cocoons  of  the  only  wild  kinds  which  he 
knew  to  exist  there.  He  knows  of  only  three. 
The  one  belongs  to  the  old  genus  Saturnia,  and 
seems  nearly  allied  to  Attacus  Ricini,  the  castor- 
oil  worm.  At  Madras  it  feeds  on  Zizyphus 
Jujuba  (Bhere  tree),  Terminalia  Catappa  (country 
Almond  tree),  and  sometimes  on  Nauclea  parvi- 
folia  ;  so  that  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
in  procuring  food  for  it,  should  the  experiment  of 
domesticating  it  be  tried  at  Madras.  The  castor- 
oil  worm  itself,  indeed,  in  indigenous  to  Madras  ; 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  there,  although  it  is  reared 
in  some  parts  of  the  Hyderabad  country.  The 
other  indigenous  silkworm  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
BiDiE  is  the  Atticus  Cynthia,  discovered 
some  years  ago  on  the  Himalaya,  and  now 
cultivated  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  introduced 
into  Europe.  Dr.  BiDlE  mentions  that  the  only 
domesticated  worm  known  in  Madras  is  a  variety 
of  the  China  insect,  Bombyx  Mori,  but  in  Mysore 
other  cultivated  kinds  have  been  introduced  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  he  does  not  think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  get  any  from 
that  quarter  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing Australia,  as  the  disease  which  has  been  so 
disastrous  to  sericulture  in  France  and  Italy  is 
prevailing  there,  and  it  is  readily  communi- 
cated from  infected  stock  either  by  egg  or 
chrysalis. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has 
been  directed  to  this  most  important  subject,  and 
that  the  liberality  with  which  they  desire  to  assist 
in  the  acclimatisation  of  silkworms  in  New  South 
Wales  is  tempered  with  a  wise  discretion  ;  for  in 
the  proceedings  upon  Dr.  Bidie's  communica- 
tion we  find  it  noted  that  "  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  worms  for 
exportation,  and  so  far  as  the  Board  are  aware 
the  only  worms  in  the  Presidency  which  have 
been  entirely  free  from  epidemic  disease  are 
those  cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the 
Tinnevelly  district."  It  is  not,  however,  known 
with  certainty  of  what  species  these  are.  The 
Board,  however,  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  wild 
worm  of  their  Presidency  is  of  any  great  value, 
an  opinion  in  which  we  entirely  concur. 


A  RAMBLE  through  Kew  Gardens  is  always  a 

source  of  pleasure,  for  there  is  something  there  to  meet 
everyone's  fancy.  For  our  own  parts,  although  fully 
concurring  in  the  desirability  of  doing  away  with  a 
number  of  small  houses,  and  of  massing  the  plants  in 
"ranges,"  we  yet  can  but  note  that  many  of  our  old 
favourites  seem  lost  in  their  new  abodes,  and  that 
many  plants  of  interest,  which  attracted  attention 
when  scattered  through  several  small  houses,  are  now 
liable  to  be  passed  over  in  the  crowd  in  the  larger 
tenements.  The  large  round  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  walk,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  in  our  last 
volume,  1S70,  p.  1344,  is  planted  in  a  somewhat 
similar  but  less  frittered  manner  than  last  year.  The 
design  is  now  bolder,  and  equally  or  more  effective. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  elliptical  figures  radiating 
from  the  central  vase,  triangular  spaces  fill  the  inter- 
vals between  the  ellipses  below,  and  the  whole  is 
margined  by  a  circular  belt  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
The  plants  in  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  ellip- 


tical figures  are  different,  which  has  an  odd  effect, 
more  pleasurable  at  a  distance  than  in  close  proximity 
to  the  bed.  The  upper  half  of  the  ellipse  consists  of 
a  broad  belt  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  within  this  a  band 
of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  encircling  a  central  mass  of 
Abutilon  Thomsoni.  Instead  of  continuing  this 
arrangement,  which  is  effective  enough,  the  lower  half 
of  the  ellipse  consists  of  plants  of  larger  growth,  and 
has  in  the  centre,  below  the  Abutilon,  a  patch  of  plants 
of  Sempervivum  ciliatum,  edged  with  Golden  Feather, 
and  this  encircled  with  a  line  of  single  plants  of 
Echeveria  metallica,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  zone 
of  Alternanthera  amabilis,  and  the  design  completed  by 
a  double  line  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  corresponding 
totheedgingofCentaurearagusinaabove.  The  triangular 
spaces  between  the  points  of  the  ellipses  and  the 
outermost  border  are  filled  with  a  centre  of  plants  of 
Sempervivum  velutinum  or  S.  canariense,  springing 
from  a  carpet  of  Alternanthera,  and  edged  with  the 
variegated  white-leaved  Koniga  maritima.  In  some 
of  the  other  flower-beds  it  is  singular  to  notice  how 
certain  favourite  bedding  plants  maintain  their  ground 
in  spite  of  new  comers.  Not  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Purple  King  Verbena  amply  justifies  Mr.  Smith's 
choice,  as  also  do  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Lady 
Constance  Grosvenor  Pelargoniums.  Iresine  Herbstii 
is  poor,  and  Mauve  Queen  Viola,  as  seen  at  Kew,  no 
improvement  on  the  older  sort.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn 
from  these  vulgarisms  to  the  noble  Palms.  The 
Arenga  saccharifera,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Kew  Palms, 
is  now  bearing  a  splendid  drooping  plume  of  young 
fruits.  Of  quite  another  character,  but  note- 
worthy in  its  way,  is  the  plant  of  Dammara 
australis  in  the  temperate  house,  and  now  bearing  a 
a  few  young  cones — a  very  distinct-looking  plant.  In 
the  same  house  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  different  cha- 
racter which  the  Vitis  (Ampelopsis)  tricuspidata 
(Veitchii  of  gardens)  assumes  as  it  grows  older,  when 
it  produces  large  deeply-divided  leaves  intermediate 
between  those  of  an  ordinary  Vine  and  those  of  the  old 
Virginian  Creeper  in  form,  and  quite  different  from  the 
small  neat  Ivy-like  foliage  borne  by  the  young 
branches.  Talking  of  creepers,  those  in  search  of 
effective  plants  of  this  kind  should  by  no  means  over- 
look Lonicera  sempervirens,  which,  for  beauty  of  colour 
and  continuous  blooming  qualities,  may  well  compare 
with  many  better  known  plants.  On  the  rockery  is  a 
plant  of  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana  in  flower,  and  a  patch 
of  Sedum  cceruleum,  a  little  gem  ;  but  we  urge  our 
readers  to  go  and  revel  for  themselves.  We  cannot  in- 
dicate a  tithe  of  the  noteworthy  plants. 

The   East   London   A.m.\teur   Floricul- 

TURAL  Society  has  hit  on  a  recipe  for  filling  its 
exchequer.  From  a  local  report  we  learn  that  "during 
the  evening  large  numbers  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
inhabitants  of  privileged  Bow,"  were  assembled  on  the 
occasion.  "  To  account  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  band  of  the  2d  Middlesex  Artillery  Volunteers 
were  located  on  the  field,  and  supplied  music  to  which 
ere  long  the  youthful  feet  were  tripping  merrily  over 
the  green  sward  ;  their  owners  elated  with  the 
thought  that  no  censorious  mamma  was  at  hand  to 
check  their  vivacity."  It  is  needless  for  us  to  remark 
that  floriculture  was  at  a  discount,  and  the  only  flowers 
that  found  favour  were  the  "  dancing  girls!" 

The   following  suggestive   passage   occurs   in 

Mr.  Bentiiam's  Presidential  Address  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  lately  published.  We  quote  it  as  illustrative 
of  the  aim  that  societies  and  public  institutions  should 
strive  to  attain.  "  The  formation  of  our  Zoological 
Society  and  gardens  opened  a  new  era  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  science.  *  *  With  an  annual  income  of 
about  ;£'23,ooo  the  Zoological  Society  is  enabled  to 
maintain  a  living  collection  of  about  a  thousand 
species  of  vertebrata ;  and  although  some  portion  of 
the  surplus  funds  is  necessarily  applied  for  the  sole 
gratification  of  the  paying  public,  yet  a  fair  share  is 
devoted  to  the  real  promotion  of  that  science  for  which 
all  the  fellows  are  supposed  to  subscribe— the  accurate 
observation  of  the  .animals  maintained,  the  dissection 
of  those  that  die,  and  the  publication  of  the  result. 
Physiological  experiments  are  either  actually  made  in 
the  garden,  or  promoted  and  liberally  assisted." 

A  new  application  of  Charcoal  has  recently 

come  to  our  knowledge.  We  are  told  it  is  now  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  permanent  enamel,  or 
varnish  for  coating  the  insides  of  casks.  The  charcoal, 
which  is  made  from  the  wood  of  Salix  alba,  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  proper  propor- 
tions of  shellac  and  methylated  spirit.  When  ready 
for  use  it  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  the  inside  of  the 
cask  is  fired,  so  as  to  remove  the  spirit  and  leave  only 
the  lining  of  charcoal  and  shellac  ;  it  is  then  coated 
again  and  fired  a  second  time,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  short  time  before  being  used.  This  com- 
position is  said  to  form  a  perfect  enamel,  and  while  it 
prevents  any  chance  of  leakage  it  preserves  the  casks  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  It  answers  admirably  for 
beer  and  acids,  and  is  largely  adopted  by  some  of  our 
principal  brewers.  Its  preparation  and  use  is  protected . 
by  a  patent. 

Amongst  the  many  New  Annuals  introduced 

year  after  year,  there  are  few  that  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  our  gardens.  The  majority  are  rejected  on 
account  of  the  short  duration  of  their  flowering  season, 
which  seriously  interferes  with  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
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planted  in  the  style  almost  universally  adopted  at  t 
present  time.  Two  recent  introductions  seem  likely 
prove  valuable  acquisitions,  either  for  the  geometrical 
garden  or  indeed  borders.  I  refer  to  Godetia  Whitneyi 
and  Tagetes  signata  pumila.  The  former  (for  figui 
and  description,  see  ante,  p.  103)  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  The  splendid  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  with  a  crimson  blotch  on  each  petal, 
strongly  reminding  one  of  those  of  an  Hibiscus,  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  for  a  long  period. 
The  plants  in  the  bed  I  have  in  view  are  dense  bushes, 
about  iS  inches  high,  literally  covered  with  flowers. 
Tagetes  signata  pumila,  and  especially  the  variety  flore- 
pleno,  is  a  very  pretty,  dwarf,  compact  yellow-flowered 
plant,  suitable  for  bedding,  and  much  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  Calceolarias,  of  which,  by- 
the-by,  I  have  not  seen  a  good  bed  this  season,  all 
being  more  or  less  diseased.  H. 

The   Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  August  26,  ranged  in  England 
from  78°.  7  at  Blackheath,  to  67°  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  with  a  mean  for  all  stations  of  73°  ;  in  Scot 
land  the  highest  recorded  was  but  68°  at  Perth,  and 
the  lowest  64°  at  Greenock,  the  mean  value  being 
65°.6,  or  70°.4  lower  than  the  corresponding 
value  for  the  southern  country.  The  Minimum  Tem 
PERATURE.S  of  the  AiR  were  more  equable  over  the 
whole  country,  the  highest  value  being  52". 8  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  lowest  40°  at  Hull,  and  the  means 
44°.  9  for  England,  and  43^.8  for  Scotland.  The  mean 
temperatures  ranged  Irom  63°  at  Portsmouth  and 
Blackheath,  to  53°.3  at  Aberdeen.  The  decrease,  as 
shown  in  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables  in  the  present  issue,  is 
very  striking,  the  values,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
declining  nearly  uniformly  from  south  to  north.  The 
mean  value  for  England  was  59°.  i,  and  for  Scotland, 
53°.9.  Rain  is  recorded  as  having  fallen  at  all  station! 
during  the  week,  though  much  heavier  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  the  maximum  fall  in  the  latter 
country  being  1.12  inch  at  Eccles,  while  at  six  out  of 
the  seven  stations  in  the  former  the  values  exceed  thi» 
amount.  At  Glasgow  and  Perth  2.49  inches  and 
2. 16  inches  were  measured.  The  mean  fall  for  England 
was  0.45  inch,  and  lor  Scotland  1.67  inch. 

The  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,   of  Edinburgh, 

have  sent  us  another  batch  of  Seedling  Violas, 
similar  to  those  referred  to  at  p.  772  of  our  last  volume. 
They  are  described  to  be  dense  and  branching  in  habit, 
hardy  in  constitution,  and  invaluable  as  continuous 
bloomers  from  spring  till  autumn  j  indeed,  as  we  learn, 
' '  they  have  been  almost  a  sheet  of  flower  throughout 
the  season."  The  Messrs.  Dickson  state,  that  they 
find  Viola  stricta  a  very  useful  species  for  crossing,  as 
the  seedlings  from  it  have  a  fine,  soft,  waxy-looking 
colour,  and  a  good  substance.  Of  those  referred  to  last 
year,  the  deep  golden  yellow,  now  called  Dickson's 
Golden  Gem,  is  one  of  the  finest ;  and  those  called  V. 
lutea  pallida,  and  V.  lutea  Grievei,  with  The  Primrose 
and  V.  suaveolens  major,  are  extremely  showy,  and  of 
different  shades  of  pale  sulphur-yellow.  V.  coriacea, 
creamy  white,  with  violet  eye,  looks  like  a  useful  bedding 
Pansy.  Another  smaller-flowered  white,  V.  stricta 
alba,  pure  white,  with  a  small  orange  spot  at  the  eye, 
if  of  a  suitable  habit,  must  be  quite  a  gem  for  bedding 
purposes.  Strongly  contrasting  with  these  are  V. 
amosna  magnifica,  a  rich  mulberry  colour,  with  the 
lower  petals  pucy-violet,  the  eye  yellow ;  and  Vanguard, 
like  a  small  self-coloured  mulberry  Pansy — both  charm- 
ing flowers.  Violet  Fairy  Queen  is  again  quite  distinct, 
having  yellow  lower  petals,  and  deep  violet  top  petals, 
evenly  bordered  with  yellow,  so  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking  that  it  must  be  an  excellent  massing  plant. 
With  these  came  several  highly-promising  bedding 
Pansies,  of  which  one,  named  Celestial,  a  deep  reddish- 
purple,  and  New  Colour,  a  sort  of  reddish  plum-colour, 
both  said  to  be  first-rate  in  habit,  struck  us  as  being 
likely  to  be  extremely  useful. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  symmetrical 

plants  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata  we  have  fallen  in 
■with,  is  growing  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Ashridge 
Park.  The  plant  is  in  vigorous  health,  about  5  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  fully  as  much  through  at  the  base, 
and  forms  a  dense  cone  of  perfect  symmetry,  very 
different  from  the  abrupt  and  unfinished  appearance  so 
often  presented  by  the  leader  and  uppermost  branches 
of  this  really  handsome  and  hardy  Conifer.  An  equally 
well-furaished  plant  of  the  prettily  variegated  variety, 
of  about  half  the  above  size,  is  growing  in  another  part 
of  the  grounds. 

In    reference    to    the    names    of    Oncidium 

macranthum  hastiferum,  and  Lambertyanum, 
Professor  Reichenbach  writes  that  both  are  due  to 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels  and  Ghent.  "I  remember 
very  well  how  he  pointed  out  one  day,  to  Director 
FUNCK  and  to  myself,  the  differences  between  these 
varieties  from  the  very  bulbs.  Every  one  knows  that 
M.  Linden's  ability  to  discriminate  species  from  the 
bulbs  alone  is  quite  unrivalled.  The  unfortunate  name 
of  hastiferum  was  given,  if  I  remember  aright,  to  the 
best  variety.  It  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  my 
'hastiferum'  was  the  same  plant,  though  that  is  quite  as 
distinct  from  hastiferum  as  a  rhinoceros  from  a  hippo- 
potamus, since  it  bears  an  erect  blade  on  its  anterior 
lip,  while  the  hippopotamoid  macranthum  does  not 
rejoice  in  such  an  ornament.     Now  I  believe  Oncidium 


macranthum  Lambertyanum  was,  by  'second  choice,' 
named  in  honour  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Lambertye, 
the  distinguished  grower  of  Strawberries.  Finally, 
Oncidium  macranthum  itself  appears  to  have  been 
that  much  inferior  variety,  bearing  much  smaller 
flowers  and  scarcely  any  black  violaceous  ornaments  on 
the  lip.  The  numerous  sketches  I  have  at  hand  show 
remarkable  differences  in  the  side  lacini^  of  the  lip. 
This  is,  however,  perhaps  a  matter  of  no  great  import- 
ance, since  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  I  did  not  get 
several  of  these  first  flowers,  which  ultimately  often 
prove  to  be  mere  abortions.  M.  Linden's  last  cata- 
logue specially  attributes  a  higher  value  to  the  two 
varieties  than  to  what  he  takes  as  the  type.  There  is, 
however,  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  hastiferum  is 
what  was  originally  intended 'for  macranthum,  which 
was  gathered  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  which  I  have 
from  Dr.  Lindley's  own  hands.  If  I  cannot  give  a 
very  accurate  answer,  I  have,  however,  done  my  best 
to  make  some  remarks." 

Those  who  have  to  supply  French  Beans  in 

any  quantity  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months 
are  strongly  recommended  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist  "  to  waste  none,  but  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  preserving  them,  while  there  are  plenty  to 
be  had.  When  thus  preserved,  he  finds  that  an 
immense  anxiety  is  avoided  in  winter,  from  not  having 
to  grow  them  ;  indeed  for  the  last  three  winters  he  has 
not  had  to  force  any.  The  mode  of  preserving  them  is  as 
follows  :— To  12  lb.  of  Beans  allow  6  lb.  of  salt.  In  a 
pan  place  a  layer  of  Beans,  and  then  a  layer  of  salt, 
until  the  vessel  is  full,  the  last  layer  of  salt  to  be 
rather  thicker  than  the  others  ;  put  a  plate  or  anything 
that  will  nearly  cover  the  Beans,  on  the  top  of  the  pan, 
and  a  weight  of  about  6  lb.  on  the  top  of  all.  Let 
them  remain  thus  for  two  days,  when  the  salt  will  have 
turned  into  brine  ;  then  take  out  the  Beans  and  put 
them  in  jars,  pour  the  brine,  which  must  be  equally 
divided,  on  them,  put  a  small  plate  on  the  top  of  the 
Beans  to  keep  them  under  the  brine,  and  then  tie  a 
bladder  over  the  jars.  If  well  covered  with  the  brine, 
the  Beans  will  keep  good  for  12  months.  The  Beans 
should  be  gathered' on  a  dry  day.  Before  using,  they 
should  be  laid  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  changing  the 
water  several  times.  If  properly  done  it  is  said  to  be 
difficult  to  tell  them  from  newdy-gathered  Beans,  either 
as  regards  appearance  or  taste. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  sent  us  samples  of 

various  forms  of  French  and  African  Marigolds, 
grown  at  their  seed  farms  in  Essex.  We  can  pronounce 
them  to  be  very  good  examples  of  their  respective 
sorts.  The  Africans  are  represented  by  the  usual 
orange-coloured  and  lemon-coloured  varieties.  Amongst 
the  varieties  of  French  Marigold,  those  which  we 
prefer  are  labelled  Dunnett's  Double  Tall  Orange,  of 
a  clear  deep  orange  hue  ;  Double  Gold-striped  and 
Double  Dwarf  Gold-striped,  two  handsomely  marked 
gold  and  brown  sorts,  and  the  Double  Tall  Dark,  of  a 
rich  Spanish  brown.  In  all  these  the  colours  are  well 
marked,  and  the  capitules  full  and  symmetrical,  with  the 
florets  well  developed,  and  spreading  out  inl 
handsome  rosette. 

Judging  from    the   appearance   of    numerous 

plants  in  the  nursery  at  Great  Berkhamsted,  and  from 
the   information   obtained   from    Mr.    Lane,    we   are 
inclined  to  accord  a  very  high  position  amongst  orna- 
mental— perhaps  even  profitable — Conifers  to  the  Van- 
couver's Island  Fir,  which  Gordon  called  Picea 
grandis.     Its  growth  is  most  rapid  and  elegant,  and 
the  high  grounds  of  Berkhamsted    it  is  perfectly  v 
affected  by  any  frosts.    We  might  with  safety  design; 
it  as  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  members  of  t 
Coniferous  family. 


curious  flowers  with  spreading  angles  before  the  base 
of  the  lip.  Now  I  have  before  me  a  rich  spike  coming 
from  J.  Day,  Esq.,  and  who  makes  some  very  interesting 
remarks  as  to  the  organs  of  vegetation.  "  It  is  quite 
different,"  says  he,  "as  regards  the  bulbs  and  leaves, 
from  anything  I  have  seen.  The  bulbs  are  nearly 
elliptical,  not  tapering  to  the  apex  as  most  do,  shorter 
and  rather  blunter  at  the  edges  than  most  other  Odonto- 
glots.  In  age  the  bulbs  shrivel  and  wrinkle  all  over 
irregularly,  and  never  get  sulcated  in  deep  groves  as 
the  others."  The  flowers  are  scented,  but  the  scent  is 
disgusting.  H.  G.  Sclib.  fil. 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  exasperatum,  Lind.,  RcJib.  f. 

e  Oncidio  coccifero,  Rchb.  f.     Sepalis  tepalisquc  extus  valde 
'"  '"■       exasperati.s  ;    sepalis    cunealo     ovatis    apiculatis ; 
i^lo     basi     utrinque 


tcpalis    paulo     latioribus  ;    labelli 
obtiisangulo  :     callo     depresso     a     basi 
utrinque    unindentato  antice,    utroque   la 
carinis  intiis  geminis  :    columna  sub   fo' 


isthmo  insiliente 

One  of  the  smaller  flowered  species,  with  chestnut- 
brown  flowers,  the  lip,  however,  yellowish  with  brown 
streaks.  The  calli  of  the  lip  are  beautifully  lemon- 
coloured.  It  may  come  from  Ecuador,  and  is  one  of 
the  Wallisian  discoveries,  introduced  by  M.  Linden.  Its 
extraordinary  feature  consists  in  the  asperities  on 
the  outside  of  the  flower.  H.  G.  Rchb.  ftl. 

Odontoglossum  crocidipterum,  «.  sp. 

Afiine  Odontoglosso  nsevio,  Lindl.  Labello  ante  unguem  erectum 
angulato  usque  bastato,  antice  valde  velutino  ;  call  is  erectis 
geminis  emarginatis  ante  basin  ;  columnffi  aiis  plurisctis  laceris, 
angulo  in  basin  foveae  stigmaticK  insiliente. 

Much  in  the  way  of  Odontoglossum  n^cvium  and 
odoratum,  but  apparently  different  from  either  in  its 
many-fringed  column  wings,  which  take  the  place  of 
'igle  bristles.  Its  colour  is  a  pallid  yellow,  with 
many  chestnut-brown  spots.  The  lip  has  its  anterior 
part  covered  by  a  large  brown  spot,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  calli  a  similar  smaller  one.  The  merit  of  intro- 
ducing this  New  Grenadian  Orchid  pertains  to  Mr. 
Stuart  Low.  I  have  obtained  it  twice  from  this 
invaluable  correspondent,  the  last  spike  bearing  very 


GLEANINGS  FROM  CHISWICK. 
Few  things  afford  the  true  lover  of  horticulture  more 
pleasure  than  occasional  visits  to  its  oldest  and  most 
venerated  shrines,  amongst  which  dear  old  Chiswick 
stands  pre-eminent.  Approach  the  old  gardens  from 
whatever  direction  one  may,  happy  reminiscences  are 
recalled  to  one's  mind,  and  a  glow  of  warmth  runs 
through  us  as  we  think  of  its  glorious  past  and  now 
hopeful  future.  Where  is  the  gardener,  old  or  young, 
who  has  not  profited  by  the  lessons  in  practical  horti- 
culture which  after  much  careful  and  laborious  study 
have  been  disseminated  far  and  near  for  the  benefit  of 
all  ?  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  lamented  and  greatly 
esteemed  Thompson  compiled  the  mass  of  facts  which 
afterwards  resulted  in  the  "  Gardener's  Assistant."  and 
which,  whether  in  the  cause  of  pomology  or  in  teaching 
of  the  young  gardeners  who  aim  at  future  excellence  in 
their  calling,  stands  out  boldly  as  a  sign-post  on  the 
road  to  success.  The  older  members  of  the  profession 
knew  this  unassuming  but  faithful  and  laborious  author, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  the  younger  ones  who  have 
not  a  well-thumbed  volume  of  "Thompson"  upon 
their  "bothy"  shelves.  The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will 
pardon  me  for  thus  giving  vent  to  feelings  which 
possessed  me,  in  common,  I  doubt  not,  with  others, 
who  lately  made  a  visit  to  these  old  grounds.  I  had 
intended  only  to  give  the  pith  of  a  few  useful  observa- 
tions which  I  gathered  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  there- 
fore not  digress  further. 

The  large  vinery  (better  known  to  some  as  the  con- 
servatory), under  the  present  management,  points  to  a 
present  and  to  a  future  of  very  great  success.  The  "huge 
span  "  is  laden  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  a  beauti- 
ful crop  of  Grapes,  and  of  young  growth  and  healthy 
foliage,  which  affords  a  prospect  unsurpassable  in  its  way 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr.  Barron,  the  undeviatingly 
courteous  superintendent  here,  as  well  as  at  Kensington, 
may  well  be  proud  that  his  attempt  to  renovate  the  old 
border  has  thus  early  proved  successful.  Having 
removed  a  walk  which  was  made  much  too  near  to  the 
house,  he  has  enlarged  and  partly  renewed  the  border, 
and  in  so  doing  has  considerably  elevated  it  above  its 
former  level.  Mr.  Barron  believes,  and,  I  think, 
rightly,  that  by  elevating  a  Vine  border  well  above  the 
surrounding  natural  ground,  far  more  favourable  con- 
ditions as  regards  drainage  are  insured  than  by  the 
customary  method  of  supplying  this  by  means  of 
rubble  at  a  lower  depth.  And  so  far,  assuredly, 
the  Vines,  huge  as  they  are — some  30  feet  long  in 
the  rod,  are  answering  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  valuable  aid  given  them,  as  many  of  the  young 
growing  rods  of  the  current  season's  formation  average 
20  feet  in  length,  and  are  uniformly  strong  in  propor- 
tion. The  crops  upon  the  true  Frankenthal,  which 
Mr.  Barron  considers  the  best  of  all  black  Grapes,  the 
Black  Hamburgh  not  even  excepted,  are  very  fine, 
many  carrying  bunches  by  the  score,  averaging  from  2 
to  34  lb.  weight,  and  colouring  well.  The  canes  of 
Gros  Guillaume  (Barbarossa)  are  carrying  a  great  load. 
Many  of  the  bunches,  which  are  ripening,  or,  I  should 
say,  colouring,  rather  earlier  than  usual,  average  from 
16  to  1 8  inclies  in  length,  and  are  proportionate  in 
width.  Raisin  de  Calabre,  the  white  companion  to 
West's  St.  Peter,  is  very  heavily  laden.  It  succeeds 
well  in  this  cool  house,  and  is  one  which  Mr.  Barron 
values  for  its  hanging  capabilities.  The  Mill  Hill,  or 
Champion  Hamburgh,  is  readily  distinguished  here,  as 
in  other  places,  by  the  peculiar  flagging  of  its  leaves. 
The  Black  Monukka,  with  its  peculiar  stoneless 
berries,  is  also  fruiting  freely.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  Grape  that  Mr.  Barron  has  effected  a  cross,  of 
which  great  hopes  may  be  formed,  whatever  be  the 
issue.  This  peculiar  variety  was  used  as  the  male 
parent  in  crossing  the  Frankenthal,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  seeds  so  obtained  have  produced 
seedlings  having  the  peculiar  shaped  leaves  of  the 
Monukka,  hence  there  exists  great  hopes  that  the 
berries  may  possess  the  stoneless  characteristic  of  the 
Monukka,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  be  a  great 
gain. 

I  should  add  that,  amongst  the  many  other  kinds 
which  are  grown  and  are  doing  well  in  this  huge  house, 
Trebbiano  is  especially  noticeable,  with  its  large  showy 
bunches,  which  hang  so  well. 

Mr.  Barron,  from  what  I  observed,  evidently  pins 
much  faith  upon  the  capabilities  of  old  Vines  ;  when, 

'  have  before  stated,  young  rods  are  grown  there- 
from, as  by  grafting  approved  kinds  on  to  old  sorts  of 
repute,  not  only  has  so  much  been  attained,  but 
promises   for   the    future    are   favourable    in    the 
;me.     Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  Grapes,  I  must 
refer  to  a  smaller  house,  which  contains  a  very  fine 
crop   of    Muscats,    wherein    the    Madresfield    Court, 
grafted  upon  the  Troveren  Frontignan,  is  grorni,  and 
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in  a  very  limited  space.  Next  the  door  are  some  very 
finely  beiTied  bunches,  proving  it  to  be  a  grand  Grape, 
of  "  the  first  water."  The  bunches  look  solid,  heavy, 
and  compact,  and  fine  for  exhibition,  whilst  the  flavour, 
we  know,  is  past  question.  Its  characteristics  are 
found  in  its  producing  its  fruit  unusually  near  to  the 
main  rod,  and  in  the  berries  having  thick,  strong  foot- 
stalks, and  the  usual  indications  of  long-keeping. 
Much  is  due  to  Mr.  Barron  for  having  thus  ably  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  in  this  variety  we  possess  a  most 
valuable  late  Grape  ;  indeed,  were  I  going  to  plant  a 
house  to  come  in  late,  I  should  use  no  other  black 
Grape  than  this. 

There  are  at  Chiswick  two  orchard-houses,  pure  and 
simple,  having  no  assistance  from  artificial  heat,  as 
many  so-called  orchard-houses  have.  Here  the  trees 
are  in  good  health,  and  on  many  there  is  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  I  noticed  the  Plum  General  Hand  as  being  a 
fine  showy  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  very  large,  and  of  the 
true  Green  Gage  type.  Pond's  Seedling  is  also  a  fine 
large  showy  Plum  for  pot  work.  Amongst  Peaches, 
Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle  are  particularly 
noticeable,  and  hold  their  own  against  many  new- 
comers ;  Crawford's  Early  is  also  well  represented  ;  it 
has  yellow  flesh,  is  a  freestone,  of  good  flavour,  and  a 
good  cropper. 

In  a  long  narrow  orchard-house  in  which  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  have  been  grown  for 
comparison,  and  with  great  and  lasting  benefit,  as 
many  synonyms  have  been  proven  for  one  and  the 
same  fruit,  are  other  Peaches,  which  it  will  also  be  well 
to  refer  to  now.  First,  I  would  say  that  the  trees  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  this  house,  the  fruit  having 
been  fine  and  abundant.  Here  Bellegarde  was  very 
fine,  as  also  were  the  evidently  near  relatives,  Violette 
Hative  and  Galande.  Rosanna  is  a  good  flavoured, 
yellow-fleshed  Peach ;  while  Shanghai,  or  Chang-hai, 
has  little  save  size  to  recommend  it.  But  of  all  Peaches, 
commend  me  to  the  Belle  Beauce,  a  good  early  variety, 
which  is  something  like  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  it  is  a 
variety  of  great  merit,  earlier  than  the  Early  York,  and 
of  double  the  size,  and  has  a  flattened,  showy  fruit. 
Amongst  Nectarines,  "  you  can  put  down  Pitmasti 
Orange  as  one  of  the  best  for  pot  work,"  said 
Mr.  Barron.  The  Bowden  and  the  Victoria 
each  worthy  of  being  noted  down.  The  Violette 
Hative,  Do\vnton,  and  Rivers'  Pine-apple,  appear 
prominent  ;  Victoria  is  like  Stanwick,  save  that  i  ' 
three  or  four  weeks  earlier. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  Fig-house 
affording  part  of  the  useful  information  I  have  gleaned. 
I  refer  to  two  or  three  prominent  varieties  amongst 
house  full  of  pot  plants,  all  in  rude  health  and  abundant 
bearing.  De  la  Madelaine  is  there  the  earliest  amongst 
the  early  varieties,  ripening  even  in  advance  of  the 
good  and  fruitful  White  Marseilles.  But  of  all  the 
varieties,  the  true  Bourjassotte  Grise  is  Mr.  Barron's 
favourite.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  Panachee, 
or  Striped  Fig,  illustrated  so  well  in  a  late  number 
of  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist."  It  should  be  known 
that  the  ornamental  stripes  are  exhibited  by  these  beau- 
tiful fruit  onward  from  their  earliest  infancy. 

The  tramway  system  of  orchard-houses,  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Fountaine,  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  ;  and  why  should  it  not  ?  The  old 
"  City  Road  "  has  given  place  to  the  modern  inno- 
vation ;  and  why  not  old  Chiswick  ?  I  cannot 
say  that  the  trees  look  in  any  great  degree  the 
better  for  the  appliance,  quaint  and  play- 
thing-like as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  thing  is  well  carried  out  to  the  end 
in  view  ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  all  gardeners  if  like 
conveniences  were  extended  to  the  many  other  depart- 
ments requiring  much  labour  in  attending  to  them. 
One  of  the  running  trucks  (rolling  stock)  I  should 
observe,  had  upon  it  a  fine  load  of  the  largest  possible 
Black  Diamonds,  not  the  black  diamonds  from  Cannock 
Chase  or  Wallsend,  but  the  Plums  of  that  name. 

I  must  pass  by  the  many  other  subjects  of  interest, 
including  the  beautiful  collection  of  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemons  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  say 
finally,  that  the  hardy  fruit  trees— one  of  a  sort — re- 
moved into  their  new  quarters,  are  thriving  well,  and 
will  yet,  in  association  with  the  older  pyramidal  Pears, 
prove  a  pleasing  feature.  The  fine  pyramidal  Pears 
have  many  of  them  been  regrafted  with  more 
approved  sorts  than  some  of  them  proved  to  be, 
and  the  grafts  have  taken  remarkably  well, 
having  made  young  shoots  so  vigorously  and  so  plenti- 
fully that  a  casual  observer  would  not  have  noticed  that 
such  a  harsh  process  had  been  undergone  by  them.  The 
new,  or  rather  reserved  ground,  now  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society,  is  far  more  compact  and  replete 
with  the  symptoms  of  general  good  culture  than 
was  the  old  garden.  The  annuals,  bedded-out  Pelar- 
goniums, and  the  fruit  trees  in  pots,  call  for  especial 
note. 

I  may  further  say  that,  though  much  has  been  looked 
forward  to  through  this  curtailment  of  space,  which 
gives  to  the  able  superintendent  some  chance  of  doing 
things  as  he  would,  and  not  as  means  allowed  him,  as 
formerly,  we  already  see  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  future  in  the  neat,  orderly,  and  skil- 
ful display  aflbrded.  Yet  we  look  forward  to  a  still 
more  glorious  future,  knowing  that,  however  successful 
heretofore,  no  man  will  be  found  more  heartily  to  join 
in  the  emulating  acclamation  —  Advance,  than  Mr. 
Barron.    William  Earley,  Valentines,  Il/ord. 


CONVERTIBLE  FLOWER  OR  FRUIT 

VASE. 
It  must  have  often  occurred  to  many  besides 
myself,  that  if  they  could  only  procure  this  or  that 
flower,  what  a  much  prettier  arrangement  they  could 
have  made.  It  must  also  have  often  occurred  to  many 
that,  if  the  same  limited  number  and  variety  of  flowers 
had  only  been  arranged  in  this  or  that  form  of  vase, 
instead  of  the  one  they  happen  to  be  placed  in,  how 
much  better  they  would  have  looked.  Some  years  ago 
I  rarely  saw  a  dinner-table  decorated  but  what  some 
new  form  or  other  suggested  itself  to  me  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  what  was  already  in  my  collection ;  and 
when  time  permitted  th^  reduction  of  these  ideas  into  the 
form  of  working  drawings,  an  order  m  the  zinc-worker 
or  glass-blower  was  the  usual  result.  In  this  way.I  got 
together  a  great  variety  of  vases,  dishes,  stands,  &c, 
and  then  found  it  best  to  wait  until  the  flowers  arrived" 
before  determining  what  vases  should  be  used.  Before 
my  collection  became  so  varied  I  used  to  get  out  a 
certain  set  of  vases,  as  suitable  for  a  table  of  a  certain  size, 
and  to  order  flowers  that  would  look  well  in  those  vases; 
and  if  the  flowers  ordered  arrived,  all  went  well.  But  the 
best-intentioned  of  florists  cannot  always  supply  what 
they  confidently  promise  ;  and  my  experience  teaches 
me,    that   the  least    trouble  in    the  end  is  to  get  the 


The  dotted  lines  show  that  the  top  piece  may  be  screwed 
into  the  foot,  without  any  intervening  piece  of  metal 
tubing,  when  the  height  will  be  only  184  inches.  It 
will  also  readily  be  seen  that  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  metal  tubes,  the  height  of  the  vase  may  be  raised 
inch  by  inch  to  any  extent  between  these  extremes.  In 
the  same  way,  by  an  alteration  in  the  distances  between 
the  flanged  tubes,  the  dishes  may  be  brought  nearer  to 
each  other,  or  placed  farther  oflT  from  each  other. 
Again,  the  dishes  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  rest 
of  the  vaSe,  or  the  vase  may  be  used  with  only  one  or 
with  two  dishes,  or  one  or  more  of  the  dishes  may  be 
used  on  the  foot  without  the  top  piece.  In  short,  the 
foot  may  be  used  \vithout  the  top-piece,  or  with  it  at 
eleven  different  heights,  and  each  dish  may  be  used 
separately,  or  at  ten  diflerent  heights  upon  the  foot. 
Your  mathematical  readers  may  amuse  themselves  by 
calculating  the  number  of  combinations  which  eight  of 
these  vases  enable  me  to  effect. 

When  the  dishes  are  arranged  as  sho%vn  in  the 
sketch,  loops  of  wire  may  be  clipped  over  the  edges  of 
the  upper  dishes,  and  thus  tall  grasses  may  be  made  to 
stand  erect  amongst  a  lightly-arranged  pyramid  of 
flowers.  But  if  a  pyramid  of  fruit  be  wanted,  it  might 
be  better  to  use  the  two  flanged  pieces  without  any 
tubes  between  them,  in  which  case  the  three  dishes 
would  rest  one  just  above  the  other.  Supposing  that 
a  ring  of  Peaches  were  arranged  upon  the  lowest  dish, 
a  ring  of  Nectarines  upon  the  second  dish,  and  a  Pine 
or  a  few  Plums  upon  the  top  dish,  then  any  one  kind 
of  these  fruits  may  be  taken  from  the  group  without 
disturbing  the  other  fruits.  I  will  not  occupy  your 
space  with  a  description  of  any  of  the  other  numerous 
ways  in  which  such  a  vase  can  be  dressed  with  fruit,  or 
flowers,  or  both,  but  will  only  add  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it,  particularly  to  those  whose 
selection  of  flowers  is  often  very  limited.  These  vases 
have  been  made  from  my  drawings  by  Messrs.  James 
Powell  &  Sons,  of  the  Whitefriars  Glassworks  ;  and  I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to 
readiness  and  willingness  in  working  out  new 
designs,  and  to  their  patience  and  courtesy  in  trouble- 
matters  of  this  kind.    IV.  T. 


flowers  first ;  and  having  sorted  them,  and  put  then 
into  separate  vessels  of  water,  to  look  over  the  collec' 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  then  to  determine  the  form  of 
vases  to  be  used.  I  have  often  thought  of  sending  you 
sketches  from  my  collection  [Pray  carry  out  your  inten- 
tions still  further.  Eds.],  and  now  forward  you  one 
of  a  vase  which  I  have  found  more  generally  useful  for 
either  fruit  or  flowers  than  any  other  form  I  know  of. 

This  vase  consists  of  the  following  1 1  parts  :— 
a  glass  foot,  half-an-inch  thick,  into  which  is  fixed  a 
metal  tube  2  inches  long  ;  six  pieces  of  metal  tube, 
each  furnished  with  a  male  screw  at  one  end  and  a 
female  screw  at  the  other,  and  all  the  screws  alike  ;  of 
these  six,  two  are  I  inch  long,  c,  and  four  are  2  inches 
long,  A  and  B,  two  of  these  four  having  a  projecting  flange 
half  an  inch  wide  at  the  end  next  the  male  screw  ; 
three  glass  dishes,  of  the  respective  diameters  of  5,  9, 
and  13  inches,  and  each  having  in  the  centre  a  tubular 
hole,  so  that  it  can  pass  over  any  of  the  metal  tubes 
and  rest  on  a  flange  :  the  dishes  are  about  2  inches 
deep,  and  the  metal  tube  is  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  remaining  part  is  a  trumpet-shaped  piece  of  glass, 
having  at  one  end  a  male  screw,  like  all  the  others, 
at  the  open  end  an  edge  turned  in  more  than 
half  an  inch.  This  inversion  of  the  lip  is  found  to  be 
of  great  use  in  holding  the  ends  of  the  lateral  shoots 
'  Fuchsia,  which,  by  thus  lying  in  a  natural  position, 
display  their  blooms  without  crowding. 

When  all  these  pieces  are  put  together  it  forms  a 
se  284  inches  high,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (fig.  259), 


A  GARDEN  OF  TREES. 
We  have  had  recently  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
z  plans  and  notes  relating  to  an  arboretum  and  fruit 
garden  proposed  to  be  established  at  Berlin.  The 
proposal  emanates  from  Professor  Karl  Koch,  the 
highest  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  Den- 
drology, and  the  author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  that 
subject,  already  alluded  to  by  us  (p.  225,  253,  1869), 
and  which  has  but  two  serious  faults,  both  of  which  can 
be  remedied.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  at  present  only 
the  first  volume — a  defect,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  which 
is  likely  speedily  to  be  removed ;  and  the  next  is  that  it 
written  wholly  in  German.  While  awaiting  a  full 
English  translation,  a  Latin  synopsis  of  species,  such 
as  might  readily  be  given  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole 
work,  would  be  of  immense  ser^'ice  to  the  busy  reader, 
be  his  nationality  what  it  might.  Reverting  however 
to  the  subject  before  us,  we  may  say  that  we  were 
struck  with  the  importance  of  Prof.  Koch's  project, 
and  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed 
to  carry  it  out.  Although,  says  Prof  Koch,  here 
and  there  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  England, 
greater  and  smaller  collections  of  trees  have  been  made, 
some  of  which  still  exist,  and  which  were  called  arbo- 
returns,  at  the  time  when  the  so-called  English  style 
was  the  fashion,  these  were  but  first  attempts  which, 
in  Germany  at  least,  rfith  the  exception  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  in  Berlin,  were  made  by  private 
individuals,  with  the  assistance  of  Willdenow,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  at  his  death. 

Most  of  these  lacked  a  scientific  basis,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  arboretum  at  Muskau,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  munificence  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  and  which,  thanks  to 
the  admirable  direction  of  the  inspector  of  parks,  Mr. 
Petzold,  far  excels,  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
any  collection  of  the  kind  now  extant.  When  in 
1772  Duroy,  a  Brunswick  physician,  published  the 
first  Dendrology,  he  described  310  kinds  of  trees,  which 
were  at  that  time  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Veltheim, 
judge  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  at  Harlke,  near 
Helmstadt.  Since  then  a  hundred  years  have  not 
elapsed,  and  the  number  of  trees  has  been  nearly 
tripled,  through  introductions  from  foreign  countries 
alone.  For  instance,  in  the  above-mentioned  work 
10  kinds  of  Maple  were  described,  24  are  now  culti- 
vated. Duroy  knew  13  wild  Plums  and  Sloes,  and  only 
7  Thorns  (Cratjegus) ;  we  now  possess  35.  In  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of 
culture  a  great  many  varieties  and  forms  have  crept 
in,  which  sometimes  outnumber  the  original  forms, 
and  that  these,  being  in  many  cases  preferred  by 
amateurs,  and  fetching  a  higher  price  in  the  trade, 
have  been  further  propagated. 

For  more  than  30  years  Professor  Koch  has  made 
the  plants  in  question  his  particular  study,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  has  made  many  journeys, 
especially  in  western  Asia,  whence  we  have  re- 
ceived many  of  our  trees.  He  fixed  more  espe- 
cially upon  that  district  as  the  land  of  his  particular 
researches,  because  he  rightly  imagined  he  had  dis- 
scovered  in  it  the  fatherland  of  most  of  our  fruit 
The  origin  of  pomaceous  and  stoned  fruits  has 
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Fig.  260.— plan  of  the  proposed  den 
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Chestnuts,  Filbcns  1  r,  Cultivated  stone-fruit  trees  :  g,  Cultivated  poiuaceous  trees  •  H   Wild 
pomaceous  trees:    r.  Wild  stone-fruit    trees:    I,  Poclars  ■    K    Ash    Oli  "       •-'■  '   " 

L.  Pines,  Larch,  Ce'^='"    l^"--  ■  "  '" ^'---      "    • 

Philadelphus,  Conn 


aprifoils, 
Tibs ;  o.  B 


beam  Elm;  B,  Daphne,  Laurel,  Elaagnus,  Myrica,  Cellis,  Planera,  &.C.;  s,  Wild  Roses: 
T,  Cultivated  summer  and  autumn  Roses  ;  It,  Hydrangeas,  Pajonies,  Hibiscus,  &c.:  V,  Birches 
and  Alders ;  w,  Berbens,  Ribes.  Celastiace^,  &c.  :  x,  Rhododendrons,  Erica,  &c.  ; 
I:  ^Y  "!?  ■  ^'  *''''''  ^"'^''  ■  ■■  '-""'=^'  Magnolias,  Calycanthus ;  2,  Horse  Chestnuts. 
Maples,  &c  :  3,  Climbing  plants  and  Creepers  ;  4,  Wild  and  cultivated  Vines :  s  and  6, 
Brambles,  Ivies,  &c. 
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never  been  scientifically  determined.  Only  Irng-con- 
tinued  attempts  at  cultivation,  such  as  can  be  carried 
on  in  some  institute  set  apart  for  tl)e  purpose  and 
secure  from  the  chance  of  individual  change  of  purpose, 
will  ever  lead  to  a  scientific  conclusion. 

The  dendro-pomological  garden  has,  besides  its 
scientific,  a  practical  siiie.  Young  men  who  are  making 
forestry  and  agriculture  their  study  would  there  have 
the  opportunity  of  improving  themselves  and  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  of  the 
modes  of  planting  and  culture,  especially  fruit  trees,  as 
well  as  those  adapted  for  planting  along  roads  and 
highways  &c. 

A  circumstance  of  great  importance  has  hitherto 
proved  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowletlge,  that  is,  the  great  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  trees  from  which  even  the  best  nurseiy 
gardens  and  arboretums  are  not  free. 

A  true  scientific  nomenclature  of  trees  will  only  be 
obtained  when  these  have  been  observed  for  years  in 
Nature.  Trees  are  the  more  difficult  to  determine  in 
that  they  require  a  long  time  to  blossom,  and  are  in 
some  cases,  like  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  of  different 
sexes.  In  addition  to  this  our  trees— and  this  is  not 
only  applicable  to  those  foreign  kinds  with  which  we 
have  been  acquainted  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  also  to 
indigenous  ones, — often  become  in  the  course  of  culture 
so  altered  that  their  outward  form  is  quite  different 
from  their  natural  and  uncultivated  aspect,  and  conse- 
quently frequent  mistakes  arise.  Such  varieties  and 
forms  whose  origin  is  not  known  have  thus  been 
described  as  independent  kinds,  and  under  different 
names.  Not  a  few  foreign  trees,  whose  acquaintance  one 
has  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  a  fragment 
in  some  herbarium,  have  been  described  by  different 
botanists  under  different  names.  Were  such  plants 
cultivated  beside  one  another,  so  that  they  might  be 
contrasted  one  with  the  other,  such  errors  would  soon 
be  exposed.  Gardeners,  too,  have  frequently  made 
use  of  any  sports  or  chance  deviations  from  the  normal 
form,  and  propagated  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell 
them  as  something  new. 

A  dendrological  garden  has  still  another  important 
object.  The  effort  to  beautify  our  grounds,  and  make 
tliem  more  habitable  and  pleasant  by  planting,  has, 
especially  of  late  years,  made  great  advances.  The 
environs  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  rank  first  in  this 
respect.  Those  who  can  look  back  30  years  can  judge 
what  has  been  done  in  that  comparatively  short  time 
to  adorn  and  beautify  the  country.  In  Silesia  and 
Pomerania,  and  even  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Posen,  the  growing  spirit  has  borne  fruit.  The 
intelligent  observer  will  note  that  the  beautifying  of  the 
land  has  kept  pace  with  the  cultivation  _and  civilisa- 
tion of  man  himself.  Man  becomes'  the  better 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  occupies  him- 
self with  plants  and  their  culture.  This  moral  influence 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised.  Notwithstanding  that 
so  much  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect,  or  that 
the  desire  of  beautifying  one's  surroundings  has  been 
generally  aroused,  the  interest  would  be  greatly 
increased  were  we  made  more  fully  cognisant  of  the 
rich  material  at  our  disposal.  But  this  can  only  effec- 
tively be  made  known  by  a  dendro-pomological  garden, 
su;h  as  Professor  Koch  proposes.  Of  the  importance 
of  this  there  is  still  much  to  be  said.  The  possessor 
of  n  f^arden  can  always  inform  himself  with  more  ease 
of  the  nature  and  habit  of  a  tree  or  shrub  which  he 
grows  himself  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  more 
extensive  facilities  given  by  a  dendro-pomological  gar- 
den. The  number  of  avenue  trees  now  existing  is 
pretty  considerable.  We  have  them  for  all  soils,  cir- 
cumstances, and  situations.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  necessary  knowledge  great  mistakes  are  often  made. 
Still  more  difficult  is  the  right  choice  of  blossom  and 
fruit-bearing  shrubs.  No  doubt  the  reason  that  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  appreciated,  as  a 
means  of  adorning  our  residences,  especially  late  in  the 
season,  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  abundance  of 
material  which  is  available  for  this  purpose  is  wanting. 
Not  less  charming  and  instructive  would  be  the  effect 
of  plants  arranged  in  geographical  groups.  In  this  way 
a  new  means  of  developing  the  mind  and  taste  of  the 
people  would  be  obtained,  which  would  be  of  use  not 
only  to  the  young,  but  also  to  those  of  riper  years. 

Such  a  garden  will,  however,  only  imperfectly  fulfil 
its  purpose,  unless  the  better  kinds  .of  fmit  trees,  and 
such  as  deserve  to  be  generally  propagated,  are  culti- 
vated in  it.  In  Prof.  Koch's  opinion  every  province 
should  have  its  own  particular  garden,  in  which  the 
provincial  pomological  characteristics  might  be  exempli- 
fied ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  a  general 
pomological  garden,  in  which,  besides  matters  of  pure 
practice,  strict  scientific  investigations  should  be  carried 
on.  The  sciences  arej  now-a-days,  so  blended,  that 
in  most  researches  the  co-operation  of  many  learned 
men,  such  as  may  be  found  gathered  together  in 
Berlin  or  other  great  to.wns,  is  required.  Every  separate 
science  has  now  become  so  extensive,  that  one  man  can 
no  longer  embrace  everything  in  it.  Whoever  occupies 
himself  with  physiology  and  the  life  history  of  plants 
is  in  general  so  entirely  engrossed,  that  he  has  seldom 
lime    to    do    anything     in    systematic    botany,    and 

Every  year  a  great  number  of  landed  proprietors 
visit  Berlin,  especially  in  the  winter  time.  These 
gentlemen  often  seek  for  instruction  in  those  matters 
which  concern  their  own  lands.     Nothing,  however. 


would  so  entirely  minister  to'  the  requirements  of  such 
proprietors  as  a  collection  of  the  best  fruit  trees,  and 
they  would  at  the  same  time  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  fruits  produced  by  them. 

In  such  a  collection  not  only  the  best  mode  of 
culture  should  be  found  from  which  every  one  might 
learn,  but  both  expert  and  novice  alike  might  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  rational  practice  and 
scientific  theories  in  pomology.  On  that  account,  says 
Prof  Koch,  there  should  be  examples  of  the  different 
methods  of  cultivating  the  high  stem,  the  pyramidal, 
the  wall  fruit  trees,  and  such  modes  of  training  should 
be  exemplified  on  the  same  species,  in  order  that  the 
apparent  differences  in  the  results  of  culture  might  be 
seen  and  tested. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  garden  a  museum  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  which  fruits  and  other  in- 
teresting subjects  of  culture  should  be  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  different  appearance  and 
various  degree  of  excellence  of  one  and  the  same  fruit, 
accoriling  to  the  manner  of  its  cultivation,  cannot  fail 
to  direct  attention  to  more  careful  culture.  The  laying 
out  of  a  dendro-pomological  garden,  which  should  pro- 
vide at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  requirements  of 
science,  practice,  and  sesthelics,  is  undoubtedly  a  diffi- 
cult task,  which  Prof.  Koch  says  (with  too  great 
modesty  as  it  seems  to  us)  that  he  felt  himself  not 
capable  of  superintending  in  all  its  branches.  On  that 
account  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Sans  Souci,  for 
assistance,  especially  as  far  as  the  last  part  was 
concerned. 

The  form  of  a  hippodrome  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Meyer  to  be  the  best  for  a  dendrological  garden.  In 
spite  of  the  regularity  of  such  a  form,  the  visitor  would 
be  hardly  conscious  of  it  when  inside  the  garden.  On 
the  two  sides  most  exposed  to  the  wind  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  high  trees,  to  which  the  name  of  wind-breakers 
has  been  given.  An  outside  compartment  is  destined 
for  the  large  trees,  the  inner  one  for  the  next  in  size, 
and  the  centre  one  for  the  smallest  and  most  tender 
plants.  The  ground  slopes  on  the  inside  somewhat 
downwards,  so  that  the  piece  of  ground  in  the  centre 
which  is  to  be  planted  with  evergreens  lies  lowest  (n). 
It  might  also  be  well  were  the  ground  to  be  undulating, 
as  some  trees  prefer  such  a  position.  Further,  the 
trees  should  be  so  planted  that  the  regularly  formed 
ones,  such  as  Limes,  Maples,  Nut  trees,  &c.,  should 
occupy  the  one,  and  the  more  irregular  ones,  as  Oaks, 
Poplars,  Beeches,  &c.,  the  other  side.  In  order  to 
show  the  progressive  advance  in  their  culture,  the  wild 
Roses  should  be  placed  first,  then  the  Roses  as  they 
were  for  20  years  before  the  climbing  Roses  appeared, 
and  lastly  the  best  kinds  of  the  present  day.  Such 
contrasts  between  early  methods  of  culture  and  those 
now  prevalent  should  also  be  made  with  the  Pa;onies, 
Hortensias,  and  Hibiscus,  &c. 

Creeping  plants  should  have  a  place  for  themselves 
in  another  compartment.  Wild  Vines  and  the  best 
kinds  for  wine  should  be  planted  ;  and  lastly  a  hedge 
composed  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  plants  capable 
of  being  used  for  the  purpose,  ought  to  surround  the 
dendrological  garden. 

The  garden  should  not  only  be  open  at  all  times  to 
the  man  of  science,  the  forester,  and  the  agriculturist, 
but  everyone  should  have  the  right  to  seek  instruction 
in  it,  and  both  director  and  inspector  should  be  pre- 
pared to  impart  it.  Seeds,  grafts,  or  cuttings,  should 
be  presented  gratis  to  proprietors,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  done  without  undue  expense.  Professor  Koch  then 
submits  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed  garden,  in 
which  all  the  trees  and  groups  are  laid  down. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  gives  a  scientific  catalogue  of 
all  the  trees  which  he  recommends  for  a  place  in  the 
dendrological  garden,  and  indicates  the  place  they 
should  occupy.  In  order  to  be  better  understood,  the 
trees  are  divided  into  scientific  classes,  which  more  or 
less  harmonise  with  the  different  quarters. 

As  far  as  we  can  estimate  the  extent  of  ground 
necessary  for  this  undertaking,  40  acres  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  dendrological  garden  ;  and,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  part,  space  for  culture,  experiments, 
additions,  &c..  Prof  Koch  considers  that  60  acres 
would  be  ample,  and  that  to  maintain  it,  no  great 
annual  charge  would  be  required.  We  hope  to  hear 
soon  that  Prof.  Koch's  plan,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  manner  he  proposes. 


THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    A 
FLOWERING  PLANT. 

[The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer's 

fiftti  lecture  on  "Ttie  Natural  History  of  a  Flowering  Plant," 

in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.    The 

subject  treated  upon  was  "  The  fruit." 

The  essential  parts  of  a  flower  are  the  two  innermost 

circles,  or  whorls.     These  are,  like  the   outer  whorls, 

equivalent  to  leaves,  but  have  been  very  much  modified 

in  the  course  of  their  development — the  stamens,  to 

contain  the   pollen ;    the   carpels,   which   occupy  the 

centre  of  the  flower,  for  the  production  of  ovules.    The 

real  nature  of  these  bodies  is  shown  in  their  occasional 

replacement  under  abnormal  conditions  by  true  leaves, 

and  also  by  their  reduction  in  some  double  flowers  to  a 

petal-like  state,  the  analogy  of  which  to  the  leaf,  colour 

excepted,  is  more  obvious.    The  upper  part  of  a  stamen 

corresponds  to  the  blade  of  a  leaf;  but  the  cellular 


substance  between  its  two  surfaces  is  modified  in  its 
growth  so  as  to  produce  eventually  a  great  abundance 
of  isolated  cells  or  pollen  grains.  In  the  majority  of 
plants  these  are  discharged  as  a  fine  powder  by  the 
disruption  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  formed  ;  so 
vast,  indeed,  is  the  quantity  shed  by  cone-bearing  trees 
that  it  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  showers  of  sul- 
phur. The  carpels  are  formed  by  the  infolding  of  a 
leaf,  the  edges  uniting  to  produce  a  closed  cavity  which 
protects  the  ovules.  These  are  at  first  merely  small 
cellular  out-growths  from  the  seam  where  the  margins 
of  the  carpellary  leaf  have  united,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  looked  upon  as  belonging.  The 
whorl  of  carpels  are  either  separate  or  united  into  a 
compound  body,  which  may  have  a  single  cavity,  or  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are  carpellary  leaves, 
according  as  they  have  entered  into  combination,  open 
or  closed.  In  order  that  ovules  may  grow  into  seeds, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  pollen.  This  is  shed  from  the  stamens 
upon  the  tops  of  the  carpels  which  are  not  quite  closed 
in  at  that  point,  and  the  pollen  cell  then  grows  down 
into  the  carpel  at  the  expense  of  sugary  matter,  which 
it  absorbs,  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ovules. 
Leaves  will  occasionally  bear  buds  upon  their  margins; 
ovules,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  approach  the 
character  of  leafy  buds.  Whether  they  are  really  their 
equivalent  is  not  completely  ascertained.  Pollen  grains, 
however,  it  is  quite  certain,  are  merely  specialised  and 
detached  cells.  They  have  even  been  produced,  in 
rare  instances,  from  the  cellular  structure  of  the  o%'ule 
itself. 

It  was  an  old  dictum  that  "  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum."  Darwin  has  given  a  similar  expression  to 
another  natural  law,  in  saying  that  "Nature  abhors 
perpetual  self- fertilisation."  This — which  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  where  the  stamens  and  carpels  are 
borne  on  different  flowers,  or  even  on  different  plants — 
is  constantly  obviated  even  where  seemingly  inevitable. 
One  frequent  mode  is  by  the  pollen  being  produced 
either  before  or  after  the  time  that  the  adjacent  recep- 
tive surface  is  prepared  for  it.  Access  of  other  pollen 
is,  therefore,  necessary,  whether  wafted  by  the  wind  or 
carried  by  insects.  In  Orchids  the  pollen  is  coherent 
and  not  powdery,  and  has  to  be  transferred  bodily  by 
the  latter  agency  from  one  flower  to  another. 

After  the  pollen  has  produced  its  effect,  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower,  except  the  carpels,  wither  away,  but  the 
carpels  swell  and  grow  into  the  fruit.  If  there  has 
been  any  adhesion  between  the  carpels  and  other 
whorls  of  the  flower,  then  the  adhering  portions  share 
in  the  after  growth  ;  in  the  Apple,  indeed,  they  form 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  It  may  happen  that  fruit  forms, 
notwithstanding  that  the  ovules  are  barren,  and  this  is 
an  advantage  in  many  cultivated  kinds.  The  barren- 
ness seems  to  be  caused  by  the  unnatural  conditions  of 
cultivation,  the  elaborated  matter  unused  by  the  seeds 
making  the  rest  of  the  fruit  or  some  other  parts  of  the 
plant  more  succulent.  Whatever  be  the  structures  that 
have  entered  into  its  formation,  the  mature  fruit  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  things — the  contained  seeds  and 
the  containing  seed  vessel.  This  last  may  vary  infi- 
nitely in  texture,  from  yielding  pulp  to  bony  hardness, 
depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  constituent 
cells  have  been  indurated  by  deposits  in  their  interior. 
These  variations  are  not  casual.  When  the  seeds 
have  an  edible  covering  they  are  eaten  by  birds,  and 
dropped  undigested  ;  Mistleto,  Mezereon,  and  wilding 
Apples  are  certainly  distributed  in  this  way.  Where 
the  seed  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  woody,  it 
retains  often  for  a  considerable  time  seeds  not  at  first 
fit  for  germination  ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  with 
many  Australian  plants.  The  fruit  may  be  provided 
with  winged  projections,  as  in  Ash,  Elms,  and  Maples, 
or  with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs, — either  of  these  arrange- 
ments facilitates  its  carriage  by  the  wind  ;  there  may 
be  appendages  of  the  same  kind  to  the  seed.  If  the 
surface  of  the  seed  vessel  is  spinous  or  rough,  as  with 
our  native  Cleavers  or  Burdock,  the  fur  of  animals  will 
be  the  means  of  its  dispersal.  All  plants,  all  living 
things,  indeed,  like  change.  Particular  plants  draw 
from  the  soil  its  perhaps  minute  supply  of  some  sub- 
stance necessary  to  them,  but  not  to  many  other  plants, 
which  take  the  place  of  those  that  migrate.  What  the 
precise  ingredient  is  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  in 
the  case  of  land  which  has  'oecome  clover-sick  it  is  still 
doubtful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  enlarge- 
ment of  a  plant's  area  will,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
be  often  a  condition  of  its  existence.  Plants  of  aquatic 
habit  are  often  quite  cosmopolitan  ;  their  seeds  are, 
doubtless,  widely  dispersed  by  the  muddy  feet  of  wading 
birds,  known  to  be  great  wanderers.  Larger  fruits 
could  hardly  be  distributed,  except  by  water ;  experi- 
mentally, it  is  found  that  they  often  float  longer  than 
small  ones ;  still,  as  might  be  expected,  their  areas  of 
growth  are  comparatively  small.  The  Cocoa-nut 
flourishes  best  on  the  shore,  and  its  nut  gets  easy  access 
to  the  waves  that  cany  them  to  new  islands  ;  it  is 
found  all  through  the  tropics,  but  this  is  rather  the 
work  of  man  than  of  Nature. 

There  is  a  kind  of  antagonism  between  ordinary 
growth  and  fruit-bearing.  Plants  continually  propa- 
gated, not  by  seed,  but  by  detached  buds,  like  the 
Potato,  rarely  produce  fruit.  The  Nuytsia,  or  Flame- 
tree  of  Australia,  derives  its  name  from  its  sheet  of 
blossom,  yet  never  has  been  known  to  produce  a  single 
seed.  Plants  whose  growth  is  over-stimulated  in  warm 
will  not  flower,  except  they  receive  a  violent 
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check.     A  kind  of  mean  between  exc 
in  the  supply  of  nutriment  is  needed.     A  certain  accu- 
mulation is  required  before  a  tree  bears,  but  anything 
beyond  this  defeats  its  own  object. 

The  prolonged  vitality  of  seeds  has  been  greatly 
over-rated.  The  most  authentic  cases  do  not  carry  it 
beyond  100  years,  and  these  are  exceptions.  Wheat, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  loses  its  vitality  in  seven  years. 
If  popular  beliefs  were  true,  there  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion for  seedsmen  to  manipulate  their  old  seed  for  sale. 


Jome  Cffmsponbence. 

Hardy  Succulent  Plants.— Out  of  a  small  collec- 
tion of  succulent  plants,  containing  upwards  of  250 
species,  of  which  about  150  were  Cactacere,  the  fol- 
lowing sustained  the  entire  severity  of  the  frost  of  the 
last  winter,  although  some  of  them  have  suffered  some- 
what ;  nor  have  the  adults  flowered  too  freely  this 
summer  : — Agave  americana  ;  A.  americana,  fol.  var. ; 
Sempervivum  barbatum,  Cereus  flagelliformis,  C.  Mar- 
tianus,  C.  tubulosus  (on  its  own  roots),  grafted  specimen 
killed  [On  what  grafted  ?] ;  C.  colubrinus,  C.  colubrinus 
var.  flavispinus,  C.  pumilus  ;  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana, 
O.  clavarioides,  O.  corrugata  ;  Echinopsis  Decaisneana, 
E.  oxygona  ;  E.  multiplex,  var.  with  long  spines  ;  E. 
multiplex,  ordinary  form  damaged  ;  E.  flammea,  one 
example ;  E.  formosa ;  E.  Pentlandi,  one  small 
example ;  E.  Pentlandi  rosea  carnea,  E.  Pentlandi 
Scheerii,  E.  P.  rhodanthe,  E. .  P.  elegans  vittata ; 
Echinocactus  Monvilei,  one  specimen  ;  E.  Ourselianus, 
two  ;  E.  concinnus,  E.  mammulosus,  E.  setispinus,  E. 
gibbosus,  E.  longihamatus,  E.  Williamsii,  E.  ingens, 
E.  cornigerus,  and  various  seedlings  from  imported 
seed  not  yet  flowered  ;  Echinocereus  pectiniferus  ;  E. 
pectiniferus  var.  Isevior,  E.  Scopa,  E.  cinerascens ; 
Mamillaria  Bocasana,  M.  Wildiana,  M.  gracilis,  M. 
gracflis  pulchella,  M.  stellaris,  M.  pycnacantha,  one 
e.xample  ;  M.  ?  sp.  ;  M.  ?  sp.  seedlings  ;  Cereus  coeru- 
lescens  ;  C.  serpentinus,  one  specimen  ;  Phyllocactus 
phyllantoides.  yo/i/t  E.  Daniel^  The  Terrace,  Eps 


The  Potato  Disease.— The  sound  advice  which 
you  have  lately  given  in  a  leading  article  should  be 
followed  by  all  growers  of  Potatos,  namely,  to  depend 
upon  some  of  the  best  keeping  early  and  second 
varieties  for  the  main  crop,  and  to  plant  them  as  early 
as  the  season  and  soil  would  permit.  For  the  last  20 
years  I  have  promulgated  this  opinion,  and  in  a  letter 
inserted  in  the  Times  a  few  years  after  the  mil- 
dew first  appeared,  I  stated  from  experiments  I  had 
made  in  frames  with  early  Potatos,  that  the  disease 
never  appeared  to  any  extent  before  the  end  of  July, 
and  that  the  crop  would  always  be  safe  if  ripened 
early.  When  the  summer  is  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mildew  it  only  attacks  Potatos  in  a 
certain  stage  of  their  growth  in  the  end  of  July  and  all 
through  August,  heat  and  moisture  being  its 
foster-parents.  In  this  district  a  great  many  cottagers 
and  farmers  now  plant  their  Potatos  earlier  than  they 
used  to  do,  and  having  selected  some  of  the  best 
keeping  early  and  second  early  sorts,  they  have  them 
already  lifted  and  stored  for  their  winter's  supply. 
Had  August  this  year,  with  increased  heat,  been  as  wet 
as  July,  I  believe  that  the  Potato  crop  would  have 
shown  more  loss  from  disease  than  in  any  year  since 
it  first  appearance.  In  1868,  1S69,  and  1S70  the  sum- 
mers were  too  dry  for  the  mildew  to  show  itself  to  any 
extent,  and  many  growers  of  Potatos  hoped  that  it  had 
taken  its  departure.  To  show  the  advantages  of  early 
planting  and  lifting  I  had  this  year,  at  the  end  of  July, 
a  quantity  and  fine  sample  of  Myatt's  Prolific  raised 
for  keeping  in  boxes  for  seed.  They  are  as  yet  quite 
sound,  whereas  about  1 2  rows  were  left  in  the  ground 
for  daily  use,  and  on  raising  them  now  about  one-half 
are  diseased.  The  American  new  varieties  are  quite  as 
much  affected  here  at  this  date  as  our  old  early  and 
second  early  sorts.  The  later  varieties  are  likewise 
beginning  to  show  the  fatal  blotches  on  the  haulm  and 
foliage,  and  the  peculiar  stench  from  the  fields  of 
Potatos  at  night  denotes  that  the  mildew  is  universal 
amongst  them.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  cold 
dry  nights  now  prevailing,  and  the  hot  sun  in  the  day 
may  arrest  its  progress,  and  should  September  be  dry 
the  loss  may  not  be  so  serious  at  lifting  time  as  we  n- 
expect.    William  Tillery. 

The  electrical  and  atmospheric  conditions 

which,  at  p.  1071,  Mr.  Fenn  ascribes  this  disease  have 
surely  existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Potato  disease, 
we  may  hope,  may  be  classed  among  those  things  which 
"have  their  exits  and  their  entrances."  The  onus 
probandi  lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  electrical  theory,  of  showing  why  this  sup- 
posed destructive  agency  has  not  affected  the  Potato 
in  the  slightest  degree  through  the  long  period  of  its 
history  and  culture  previously  to  the  year  1S45  or 
thereabouts.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  agree  with  the 
Editorial  comment  on  this  point  of  Mr.  Fenn's  com- 
munication. It  seems  to  me  far  more  reasonable  to 
attribute  this  evil  to  the  fungoid  mould  which  the 
writer  speaks  of,  and  which,  like  the  oidium  of  the 
Grape  Vine  made  its  first  appearance  with  the  disease. 
The  observation  which  identifies  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  with  those  electrical  and  atmospheric  conditions 
may  be  perfectly  correct,  for  these  conditions  may  be 
exactly  those  under  which  the  fungoid  mould  vegetates 


and  thrives.  The  value  of  Mr.  Fenn's  remarks  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  Potato,  so  as  to  secure  abundant  light, 
sunshine,  and  aeration  to  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  can- 
not, I  am  convinced,  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  Mechi's 
valuable  remarks  (p.  1085)  on  thick  sowing  and  mildew 
harmonise  with  this  advice.  I  have  acted  for  years  on 
a  set  of  rules  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle, 
and  have  suffered  a  minimum  loss,  while  I  have  seen 
dreadful  loss  ensue  in  multitudes  of  cases  from  its 
neglect.  Whether  or  not  a  fungoid  mould  is  the  cause 
or  only  a  consequence  of  the  Potato  disease,  the  expe- 
rience of  20  years  has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
those  conditions  under  which  fungoid  growth  is  the 
least  vigorous  are  those  under  which  the  Potato  is  most 
secure  from  the  ravages  of  disease.  The  summer  rains 
have  prevented  my  securing  these  conditions  this  year 
so  perfectly  as  usual,  and  my  loss  by  disease  is  greater 
than  usual,  and  especially  where  the  over-luxuriance 
of  growth  has  produced  the  most  crowded  stale  of  the 
foliage  ;  yet  the  worst  loss  in  my  case  has  not  exceeded 
one  in  twenty,  while  my  poor  neighbours,  who  in  the 
endeavour  to  increase  their  produce  by  close  plant- 
ing have  subjected  their  plots  to  the  danger  arising 
from  drawn,  blanched,  immature,  and  top-heavy 
stalks  and  foliage,  are  losing  one-half,  and  even 
more  of  their  Potatos  within  a  stone's  cast  of  my 
garden.  The  wisdom  which  profits  by  experi- 
ence so  far  as  to  choose  the  most  open  and  well 
drained  spot,  free  from  the  shade  of  hedgerow  and 
fruit  trees,  is  all  thrown  away,  if  the  system  of  close 
planting  reproduces  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  viz., 
insufficient  aeration,  darkness,  and  exclusion  of  the 
sunshine.  Woe  to  the  crop  when  the  top-heavy, 
immature  foliage  sinks  down  like  a  dense  carpet, 
shutting  in  damp,  and  shutting  out  light,  sun,  and  air. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  genial  shower,  become 
then  evils.  I  manure  abundantly  for  Potatos,  and  have 
never  suffered  from  doing  so,  because  I  have  given 
abundant  room  for  growth.  Rank-growing  kinds,  of 
course,  require  much  more  room  than  the  dwarf  sorts. 
From  30  to  36  inches  between  the  drills  is  not  too 
much  for  the  former,  according  to  the  fertility  of  soil 
and  quantity  and  quality  of  manure;  in  my  neighbours' 
gardens  20  inches  for  all  kinds  is  the  rule,  with  no 
ptions.  We  must  aim  at  producing  a  short-jointed, 
stout,  hardy,  well-matured  stem,  with  foliage  to  match, 
in  our  Potato  plots  and  fields,  just  as  we  do  in  training 
the  Vine,  wall  fruit  trees,  &c.  A  day  or  two's  black 
frost,  which  made  dreadful  havoc  in  low  sheltered 
gardens  in  the  spring  of  one  year,  did  no  injury 
to  my  Potatos,  because  from  the  exposure  of  the 
ground  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  the  abundant 
room  given  them,  the  plants  were  dry,  firm,  and  hardy. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  editorial  recom- 
mendation to  plant  only  the  early  sorts,  should  choose 
among  the  later  those  which  combine  largeness  and 
excellence  of  produce  with  dwarfish  stems.  It  may  also 
answer  well  to  plant  alternate  drills  with  the  earliest 
and  latest  kinds,  the  former  ripening  off"  and  leaving 
ample  room  for  the  latter  to  throw  abroad  their  stems. 
I  have  tried  this  plan  partially  this  year  with  satisfactory 
results.  I  propose  next  year  to  plant  Suttons'  Race- 
horse and  Paterson's  Queen  in  the  same  manner.  I  have 
long  since  proved  the  great  value  of  liquid  manure 
Potatos.  Its  tendency  is  to  increase  the  weighl 
produce  without  great  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  stem,  and 
to  produce  tubers  of  the  highest  quality.  But  m: 
of  any  kind  in  which  the  whole  of  the  liquid  porti 
carefully  preserved  will  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
healthiness  of  the  plant  is,  I  think,  materially  aided  by 
the  abundance  of  saline  matters  contained  in  this 
generally  wasted  but  most  valuable  manure.  For  1 5  yea 
and  more,  since  I  have  observed  this  rule,  I  have  never 
grown  a  hollow  Potato,  the  very  largest  tubers  being 
as  good  for  the  table  as  the  smaller  sizes.  J.  M.  Tayh 
Seer  Green  Vicai-age,  near  Beaconsfield. 


does  not  give  his  reasons  for  having  changed  his  opinion, 
that  those  Fungi  which  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
utiouslygathered  in  the  dusk,  eaten  without  examina- 
,  and  found  deleterious,  were  a  mixture  of  M.  Oreades 
and  the  known  poisonous  M.  urens,  which  most  pro- 
bably was  the  case.  I  have  hitherto  always  found  the 
toughness  of  the  stalk  a  true  test  of  the  real  Cham- 
pignon, that  of  its  poisonous  relative  being  brittle. 
Might  not  vinegar,  which  is  said,  if  used  in  cooking 
them,  to  render  poisonous  Fungi  innocuous,  be  a  good 
antidote  ?  though  certainly  an  emetic,  as  you  suggest, 
would  generally  be  the  surest  way  to  remove  the 
noxious  body.  With  regard  to  the  apparent  poisoning 
of  children,  by  various  seeds  or  berries  usually  con- 
sidered as  harmless,  they  are  often  swallowed  entire, 
without  bruising  or  mastication,  in  which  state  they 
of  course  are  generally  indigestible,  and  therefore  may 
be  the  direct  cause  of  the  poor  children's  deaths. 
W.  C.  Treuelvan,  H-allinglon,  August  27.  [We  be- 
lieve children  are  often  saved  from  evil  results  by  the 
indigestibility  of  seeds,  &c.  ;  e.g..  Laburnum  seeds 
swallowed  whole  produce  no  ill  effect,  crushed,  they 
act  as  irritant  poisons.   Eds.] 

Scale  on  Vines  and  Lemon  Trees. — I  find 
"  Frettingham's  Liquid  Compound,"  now  advertised 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  will  kill  scale  and  other 
insects  better  than  any  preparation  I  have  used  for  the 
purpose.  Unlike  some  compounds  of  the  kind,  it  will 
not  injure  the  most  tender  fohage.  Alfred  Page,  Forest 
Cottage,  Bidwell,  Notts. 

The  Trial  of  Boilers.— Permit  me  to  correct  a 
slight  mistake,  doubtless  made  unintentionally  by 
Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.  At  p.  1103,  col.  n,  they 
quote  me  as  repudiating  the  extension  of  the  trial  to 
system   B,    on   the    ground   that   the   whole   water  is 


with  t 


The  Neilgherries. — A  slight  inaccuracy  occurs 
Colonel  Benson's  interesting  letter,  which  I  am  sure 
he  will  permit  me  to  correct.  Dodabetta  (not  Dodapet) 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  8760  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  not  "  above  9000  feet,"  as  stated.  As  there 
was  an  observatory  on  the  summit  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  think  it  most  likely  that  Colonel  Benson 
wrong.  With  reference  to  Aerides  Schrcederi,  I  believe 
Colonel  Benson  will  find  another  plant,  growing  on  a 
Jack  tree  (Artocarpus),  near  the  first  basket-maker's 
hut  on  the  road  from  KuUar  to  Meetapolliam ;  at  anyrate 
a  very  distinct-looking,  dark-green  leaved  Aerides  (?) 
was  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  which  I  tried  to 
secure,  but  could  not  find  a  man  at  the  moment  who 
belonged  to  a  tree  climbing  jadee,  or  caste,  yamcs 
MacPherson. 

Poisoning  by  Fungi.— I  should  be  sony  to  be 
disenchanted  of  the  opinion  I  have  held  and  acted  on 
for  many  years,  that  the  true  Champignon  (Marasmius 
Oreades)  is  perfectly  wliolesome  and  nutritious.  I  fre- 
quently make  a  meal  off  it,  cooked  soon  after  gathering, 
never  yet  with  a  previous  drying  of  them,  and  the 
feast  has  never  been  followed  by  any  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Your  correspondent  evidently  has  his 
doubts  about  the  Cornish  plant,  which,  he  says, 
"differed  slightly  from  the  normal  type;"  and  as  to 
the  "  suspicious  "  Fungi,  which  had  some  time  pre- 
viously killed  eight  chickens,  why  were  they  suspected  ? 
Evidently  because  they  did  not  look  the  same  as,  and  cer- 
tainly were  not,  the  true  Champignon.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 


by  caloric  alone,   and  that  we  thus  dispen 
lid  of  gravity."     Messrs.  Weeks  then,  with 


politeness  which  we  should  all  do  well  to  imitate,  goes 
on  to  remark,  that  "this  one  sentence  clearly  indicates 
how  little  our  theorists  understand  this  matter,  because 
practically  the  aid  of  gravity  is  much  more  depended 
upon  in  system  B,  than  in  A."  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
will  permit  me  to  add  that  my  remark  was  applied  to 
system  c,  or  that  popularly  known  as  the  conversion  of 
the  flow-pipe  mto  the  return,  as  stated  at  p.  1072, 
col.  b.  I  quite  agree  with  Messrs.  Weeks  that  ques- 
tions of  time,  &c.,  had  better  be  left  very  much 
to  the  makers.  Still  to  the  uninitiated  it  would  appear 
a  grievous  fault  in  any  boiler,  new  or  old,  if  it  took 
from  24  to  48  hours  to  get  it  into  working  order  ;  and 
if  it  thus  "  jibbed"  at  first  use,  I  should  need  a  warranty 
that  it  would  go  all  right  ever  afterwards  ;  for  in 
horticulture  wreck  and  ruin  hang  upon  hours,  not  days, 
and  rapid,  constant,  sure  results,  are  indispensable.  I 
trust  the  Messrs.  Weeks  and  other  boiler  makers  will 
not  think  me  presumptuous  if  I  suggest  that  the  three 
systems.  A,  E,  and  c— that  is,  the  boiler  under  its 
work,  the  boiler  above  its  work,  and  the  boiler  above, 
below,  and  on  a  level  with  its  work,  but  the  lowest 
pipes  heated  first,  leaving  the  water  at  the  end  of  its 
work  to  take  a  header  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
apparatus  into  its  hot  bath,  the  boiler— might  be  tried 
simultaneously,  and  thus  the  time  of  trial  be  curtailed. 
It  would  assuredly  prove  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
empanel  such  a  jury  as  would  command  confidence, 
and  to  keep  them  boiler  testing  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
stretch,  for  the  trial  ought  to  be  continuous,  and  the 
supervision  must  be  thorough  and  complete  if  the 
results  are  to  have  any  value.  I  adhere  to  the  views 
quoted  in  regard  to  system  c,  though  I  am  well  aware 
that  several  correspondents  have  advocated  that  system 
also,  on  the  ground  that  it  more  fully  developed  the 
aid  of  gravitation  in  circulating  the  water  than 
the  usual  arrangement,  as  seen  in  system  A.  I 
have  replied  to  such  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
a  paper  or  two,  which  seem  to  have  stuck 
fast  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  Wellington  Street. 
If  wrong  in  this  "rationale  of  heating,  &c.,"  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  put  right ;  and  a  discussion  of 
principles  before  the  trial  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  useful,  and  might,  indeed,  assist  in  bringing 
that  trial  to  pass.  According  to  our  new  lights,  and  we 
have  a  good  many  of  them  now,  we  are  all  astray.  In 
the  matter  of  heating  we  have  been  lighting  our  candles 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
receive  a  prospectus  at  any  moment  of  a  patent  under- 
fire  boiler,  wananted  to  take  in  caloric  as  a  sponge 
water.  We  practicals  will  welcome  any  boiler  or  con- 
trivance that  will  give  us  more  he,-it  for  less  coal  with 
less  labour.  D.  T.  Fish,  August  26. 

Cucumber,  "  The  Marquis  of  Lome." — I  am 
one  of  those  people  who  like  (in  the  spare  evening 
hours)  to  look  over  my  neighbour's  garden  hedge,  or, 
if  he  is  inclined  to  be  friendly,  I  turn  in  to  see  what  he 
is  doing,  and  many  a  "wrinkle"  may  tluis  be  picked 
up  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
squire.  With  this  view  I  turned  in  to  see  my  practical 
neii;hbours,  J.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Botcherby.  After 
the  usual  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  (every  one  seems  to 
be  welcome),  I  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis,  occu- 
pying a  house  60  feet  by  16,  a  most  beautiful  sight.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  from  his  appearance,  that  he 
was  very  like  a  "Cumberland  Lad."  Mr.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, sen.,  pronounces  the  Marquis  to  be  the  best 
flavoured  and  most  prolific  variety  he  ever  raised.  To 
this  I  can  bear  testimony,   one  young  fruit  that  was 
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still  growing  rapidly,  and  about  the  right  stage  for  table 
use,  measured  263  inches  in  length  and  i  i  in  diameter. 
Three  other  fruit  measured  35,  36,  37  inches  respect- 
ively. I  must  say  the  IVIarquis  has  a  beautiful  neck, 
perfectly  smooth  and  straight.  Altogether  this  will 
make  a  first-rate  exhibition  v.ariety.  It  is  a  very  shy 
seeder,  consequently  the  flesh  is  solid  and  firm.  Out 
of  this  small  space  260  ripe  fruit  had  been  cut  for  seed, 
independent  of  quantities  weekly  cut  for  market.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  120  in  various  stages  of 
ripening  ;  70  of  these  measure  from  30  to  35  inches. 
This  fine  Cucumber  was  raised  from  the  Invincible, 
Needle-gun  being  the  male  parent.  I  must  commend 
the  noble  Marquis  to  gardeners  generally,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  whose  plants  have  been  diseased,  and 
who  would  like  to  procure  a  healthy  stock.  J.  Taylor, 
Hose  Hill,  Botcherby,  Carlisle. 

Mimicry. — As  connected  with  the  subject  of  plant 
mimicry  or  pseudomorphism,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
most  acceptable  term  for  these  interesting  phases  of 
plant  life,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  two  instances 
of  variegation  which  have  been  recently  brought  to  my 
notice.  In  the  first  a  quantity  of  the  common  wild 
Convolvulus  had  grown  up  and  become  thicUy  inter- 
mingled with  a  Japanese  Honeysuckle  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  Convolvulus,  though,  of  course,  retaining  their 
normal  shape,  had,  in  places  where  they  were  thickest, 
assumed  the  variegation  of  the  Honeysuckle.  In  the 
second  instance  the  leaves  of  an  Onion  which  had 
grown  near  a  mass  of  the  variegated  Phalaris  arundin- 
acea,  had  partaken  of  an  exactly  similar  variegation 
with  the  grass.  These  facts,  though  having  no  relation- 
ship with  the  instances  of  plant  mimicry  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  before  in  these  columns — namely,  that 
of  two  plants  of  widely  dissimilar  natural  affinities  and 
geographical  distribution  assuming  similar  external 
appearances — are,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  witli  tiie 
view  of  inviting  records  of  any  similar  occurrences,  the 
cause  and  effect  of  which  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  close  observation.  Can  it  be  a  system  of 
vegetable  photography — the  originally  variegated 
leaves  covering  those  of  the  intruding  plant,  so  that  by 
the  effect  of  a  strung  light  or  sunshine  a  portrait  of  the 
variegated  leaf  is  cast  upon  the  plain  one?  If  such  is 
the  case,  an  exactly  similar  operation  takes  place  as  in 
photography  proper,  the  Honeysuckle  being  in  the 
position  of  the  negative,  the  dark  blotches  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  become  light  blotches  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Convolvulus.  In  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  for 
August,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
singular  change  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant  of  Viola  sylva- 
tica,  which  had  accidentally  grown  amongst  specimens 
of  the  cristate  form  of  Lastrrea  Filix-mas.  Many  of  tite 
leaves  of  the  Violet  "had  become  abnormally  dilated, 
and  at  the  same  time  plaited  and  crisped,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  pinnae  of  the  Fern.  It  produced  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  has  been  reproduced  from  seed."  J. 
[Does  our  correspondent  infer  that  variegation  in  the 
instances  he  cites  was  "catching?"  Eds.] 

Parsons'  Mignonette.— Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  19th  inst.  respecting 
Parsons'  new  Mignonette,  and  also  a  reply  in  last 
week's  number,  I  am  induced,  although  not  an  un- 
interested person,  to  send  you  some  specimens  of  the 
plant,  and  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  them.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  well-knovm  fact  that  the  choicest 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  however  distinct, 
lose  their  characteristic  features  and  superior  qualities 
under  unskilful  treatment.  Even  the  common  Mig- 
nonette varies  considerably,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  it  grows  in,  and  a  luxuriant  specimen  of  it 
would  compare  well  with  a  starved  plant  of  our  best 
strain.  There  is  no  secret  in  our  treatment  of  Mig- 
nonette, and  yet  we  are  tolerably  successful,  as 
numerous  visitors  who  have  seen  our  establishment  in 
autumn  or  winter  can  testify  ;  but  we  certainly  exercise 
all  our  knowledge  and  care  in  the  culture  of  this 
as  well  as  other  plants.  The  best  horse  in  the  world 
needs  generous  diet,  and  the  purer  the  breed  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  food  of  the  best  quality.  I 
send  for  your  inspection  specimens  of  our  "  Improved 
Tree  Mignonette,"  and  also  of  our  variety  called 
"  eximia,"  both  from  our  seed-bed  in  the  open 
ground,  as  we  have  no  pot  plants  in  bloom  at  this 
season.  I  may  add  that  we  have  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  these  varieties  pure  and  distinct, 
and  in  pots  the  variety  eximia  is  much  finer,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  purer  white,  than  when  grown  in  the  open 
ground.  Respecting  odour,  many  persons  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  our  variety  possesses  a  most 
exquisite  perfume,  exceeding  the  common  as  much  in 
this  as  in  any  other  respect.  H.  Hcmsley,  Manager  for 
F.  Parsons.  [Our  own  proved  to  be  a  very  mixed  and 
uneven  sample.  The  selected  specimens  now  sent  are 
fine.  Eds.] 

What  is  Tulp  ?— The  enclosed  extract,  though  not 
answering  this  question,  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
that  the  herb  has  long  existed  in  the  country  near  the 
Cape.  The  extract  is  from  Joan  Nieuhof's  "Zee  enLant- 
Reize,"Amsterdam,  1682;  and  as  I  only  can  make  out  the 
meaning  from  its  resemblance  to  German,  I  copy  the 
paragraph  at  length.  I  gather  the  meaning  to  be  tliat 
there  gtow  great  and  small  plants  of  some  sort  (I  do 
not  make  out  the  word),  with  knobbed  roots,  and 
savoury  fieshed  herbs;  also  grow  Tulp  Tree,  Ilouse- 
eek,    and   many  other   herbs   (kruiden)   in  the  wild. 


"  Daer  groeit  grote  en  kleine  zuuring  met  knobbelige 
wortelen,  en  veelerlei  geurigh  vieesch-kruit  :  00k 
grooien  aldaer  tulpen,  boomhuislook,  en  meer  andere 
kruiden  in  't  wilt."  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  this  foi 
publication  unless,  of  course,  any  part  of  it  is  useful 
perhaps  I  should  beg  to  be  excused  in  offering  it  a 
all,  as  I  do  not  understand  Dutch,  but  in  your  hand: 
it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  The  various 
information  before  and  after  make  it  appear  the  locality 
is  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  extract  given  is  the  continuation  of  a  passage 
mentioning  plants  growing  in  "  De  vlakke  velde 
dalen."  I  see  "Tulpe"  is  a  TuUp  in  Dutch,  as  well 
as  German.  Can  the  plant  be  some  bulb,  injurious, 
as  the  autumnal  Crocus  here.  E.  A.  O. 

Yellowf-leaved  Horse  Radish.— I  enclose  a  leaf 
of  white  Horse  Radish  for  your  inspection.  It  grows 
freely,  and  I  think  would  make  a  very  ornamental 
bedding  plant.  It  came  up  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
Leeks,  6  feet  from  the  main  bed  of  Horse  Radish. 
George  Stark,  Gr.  to  A,  y.  Binny,  Esq.,  Seunowe  Hall 
Giiist,  Mv/oli.  [The  leaf  is  perfectly  blanched.  We 
never  saw  one  so  completely  so  before,  though  we  have 
often  noticed  a  partial  etiolation  of  the  leaves  of  Horse 
Radish.  We  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  constant  enough 
for  bedding  purposes  ;  moreover,  it  would  be  too  coarse. 
Eds.] 

How  Plants  are  Destroyed  by  Frost.— This 
is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  horticulturists,  and 
one  that  I  have  several  times  adverted  to  in  your 
columns.  About  two  years  ago  I  was  taken  to 
task  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  for  affirming  that 
dew  assisted  the  cold  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
denying  that  winds,  per  se,  were  a  protection  to  plants 
against  cold.  Experiment  and  experience  still  seem  to 
justify  the  soundness  of  these  views.  Plants  suffer 
more  from  frosts  in  valleys,  where  the  air  is  moist, 
than  in  upland  districts,  where  the  air  is  drier.  The 
depth  of  the  frost-bite  into  the  tissues  of  plants  may 
almost  be  measured  by  the  thickness  of  the  dew-coat 
or  amount  of  condensed  vapour,  though  amateurs  and 
others  still  seem  to  think  the  contrary.  Doubtless 
heat  is  liberated  when  aqueous  vapour  is  converted 
into  water,  but  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  such 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  tree  or  plant.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  certain  that  the  plant  is  colder  than  the  air, 
before  the  vapour  can  be  condensed  upon  its  leaves. 
And  the  question  of  absolute  temperature  afterwards 
must  mainly  turn  upon  the  relative  powers  of  radiation 
from  wet  or  dry  surfaces,  and  surfaces  dewed  over  less 
or  more  thickly  with  condensed  water.  Into  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  at  present,  but  rather  to  point  out 
what  seems  like  a  discrepancy  in  your  suggestive  leader 
on  the  ravages  of  the  frost  among  plants.  You  assure 
us  that  the  injury  wrought  by  cold  is  caused  by  drought, 
a  drying  up  of  juices  or  loss  of  water,  and  likewise 
that  the  more  copious  the  dew  falls  in  any  given  place, 
the  greater  the  damage  inflicted.  Either  of  these 
theories  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  hardly  feasible 
that  both  can  be  so.  They  appear  to  us  prac- 
tical contradictory,  and  we  will  most  respectfully 
inquire  with  which  theory  you  mean  to  win  our 
confidence,  the  wet  or  the  dry?  The  latter,  or  M. 
Mer's  theory,  differs  little  in  its  ultimate  effects  from 
the  one  generally  received,  that  of  a  rupture  of  cells  by 
the  action  of  cold.  It  has  long  been  well  known  to 
most  cultivators,  that  actual  frost  has  been  by  no  means 
necessary  to  bring  about  destruction.  The  contraction 
of  frost-bitten  tissues  has  likewise  been  observed,  and 
the  bark  often  appears  too  large  for  succulent  shoots 
that  have  been  injured  with  cold,  and  it  presents  a 
shrivelled  appearance  in  consequeifce.  But  M.  Mer 
assures  us  that  the  cells  are  not  ruptured,  though  how 
the  contraction  by  cold  can  squeeze  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  cells  through  the  cell  walls  without  rupturing 
them  is  not  very  obvious  [If  you  squeeze  a  sponge  you 
don't  rupture  it,  if  you  filter  a  fluid  you  don't  break 
the  filter.  Eds.],  so  that  when  freezing  does 
take  place  it  mostly  happens  in  the  intercellular 
passages.  Well,  suppose  this  is  the  true  theory 
of  plant  freezing  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  prove  that 
the  injury  is  caused  by  drouglu,  for  further  on 
you  assure  us  that  all  this  may  happen  without 
injuring  the  plant  in  the  least.  The  cell  juice 
squeezed  through  the  side  of  the  cells  by  contraction 
may  be  re-absorbed  by  the  general  action  of  heat,  if 
time  is  allowed  before  the  sun  drains  out  the  displaced 
juices,  and  all  may  again  be  well.  We  do  not  find, 
however,  such  to  be  the  case  if  plants  have  been  much 
frozen.  Neither  do  they  present  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  desiccation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tissues  are  full  of 
sap,  but  the  character  of  the  sap  has  undergone  a 
change,  and  the  structure  seems  ruptured,  disorganised, 
and  discoloured ;  indeed,  according  to  M.  Mer's 
theory,  the  rupture  of  structure — I  use  the  term 
advisedly,  as  including  cells  and  intercellular 
spaces, — seems  as  inevitable  as  on  any  other. 
Supposing  the  sap  to  be  squeezed  forth  from 
the  cells  into  the  intercellular  passages,  would  the  frost 
not  lay  hold  of  it  and  freeze  it  there  as  readily  or  more  so 
than  in  the  cells  [Yes.],  and  would  not  the  sap  expand 
on  the  instant  of  coagulation,  and  rupture  of  cell-sides 
ensue?  [Separation  of  cells,  but  not  rupture  neces- 
sarily.] Practically  it  matters  little  whether  an  in- 
finity  of  small    vessels    are  rent    asunder    from   the 

pansion  of  fluid  from  within,  or  scored  or  pierced 
through  by  innumerable  fragments  of  ice  from  without. 


Either  way  the  tissues  would  be  injured,  and  not 
simply  emptied  of  juice  by  the  cold.  But,  again,  the 
dry  theory  seems  quite  incompatible  with  the  wet  one. 
If  the  frost  injures  or  kills  vegetation  by  emptying  it  of 
sap,  then  whatever  checks  desiccation  ought  to  mode- 
rate the  power  of  the  frost.  The  question  then  seems 
narrowed  to  this  :  Does  a  coating  of  dew  on  leaf, 
flower,  or  branch,  help  to  husband  or  squander  the 
sap  within  either?  If  the  former,  then  the  wet 
and  dry  theories  of  plant  freezing  are  incompatible ; 
if  the  latter,  then  they  may  be  reconciled.  To  me  it 
seems  almost  as  clear  as  that  twice  two  make  four  that 
if  this  injury  by  frost  arise  from  drought,  that  moisture 
in  the  air  or  on  the  plant,  or  near  to  it,  ought  to  prove 
a  mitigator  of  damage.  Experience  declares  they 
are  not,  and  therefore  I  question  the  theory.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  about  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  sun, 
shining  suddenly  and  fiercely  on  chilled  plants ;  but 
this  would  prove  equally  injurious  on  either  hypothesis, 
the  wet  or  the  dry.  But  if  both  are  held  as  compatible 
with  truth,  then  may  we  also  begin  to  doubt  the 
testimony  of  our  eyes,  that  fierce  sunlight  often  finishes 
the  work  of  destruction  that  the  frost  began.  Z>.  T. 
Fish.  [Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  mixing  up  seve- 
ral different  conditions.  We  may  advert  again  to  the 
subject  by-and-by.   Eixs.] 

Bedding  Pelargoniums.  — I  wish  to  supplement 
the  remarks  of  the  Kev.  C.  P.  Peach,  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  true  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  by  stating  that 
last  autumn  I  exhibited  a  very  dwarf  compact  plant  of 
that  variety,  not  more  than  20  inches  in  diameter, 
having  upwards  of  60  expanded  and  partially  ex- 
panded trusses  of  flower  upon  it— literally  a  mass  of 
bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  and  short- 
jointed  of  all  the  Nosegay  tribe  ;  colour  of  the  flower, 
purplish-rose  ;  and  makes  a  charming  bed.  When  I 
left  Shirley,  I  parted  with  this  plant  amongst  others  to 
Mr.  Elcombe,  of  Romsey,  who  is  a  capital  judge  of 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  and  who  was  particularly 
struck  with  its  beauty.  Certainly  he  has  it  true,  I 
always  grew  my  show  bedding  Pelargoniums  in  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open  air,  where  they  remained 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  they  were  carried  into  the  house,  so  as  to  secure 
the  bloom  in  that  state  of  finish  so  characteristic  of 
Pelargoniums  grown  under  glass.  As  our  show  always 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a  fortnight's 
housing  just  sufficed.  I  should  have  scomed  to  use  those 
accessories  to  training  plants  that  are  so  rife  aroune 
London.  The  finger  and  thumb  did  all  the  business, 
neither  tie  nor  stick  of  any  kind  being  used  ;  and, 
although  plenty  of  larger  plants  have  been  shown,  yet 
for  size  of  plants,  compared  with  size  of  pots  they  were 


Fungus  at  the  Roots. — We  have  here  a  good- 
sized  Double  Thorn  bush  (pink),  which  has  rather 
suddenly  died.  Upon  examination  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  Fungus  spawn. 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform  roe 
if,  in  their  experience,  they  have  known  Tiiorn  bushes 
to  be  poisoned  by  such  a  Fungus  growth  ?  IVilliajn 
Parker,  Derby. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum. — In  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  at  Femiehurst,  several  plants  of  the 
above  named  Dendrobium  are  now  clothed  with 
magnificent  golden-yellow  flowers  ;  but  most  worthy 
of  our  notice  are  two  exceedingly  strong  growths,  both 
of  which  have  just  cast  off  their  gorgeous  array.  One 
of  these  measures  4  feet  in  length  and  bore  70  flowers  ; 
the  other  was  5  feet  6  inches  and  bore  80  flowers, 
forming  two  splendid  strings  of  bloom.  This  is  a  plant 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives 
newer  introductions  having  put  it  a  little  in  the  shade. 
But,  although  it  has  been  in  the  country  for  upwards  of 
40  years,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  altr.actve 
Dendrobes  we  have.  D.  chrysanthum  is  a  plant  io 
easy  culture  ;  it  succeeds  best  when  grown  in  a  hanging 
3r  basket,  filled  with  peat  and  Moss,  good  drainage 
being  provided.  It  requires  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  after 
hich  it  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  where  it 
ill  amply  repay  the  cultivator  by  producing  in  profu- 
on  its  rich  golden  flowers.  In  the  Odontoglossum 
house  here  are  half-a-dozen  pans  of  the  lovely  Disa 
grandiflora  superba,  in  excellent  condition.  "Two  oi 
the  pans  measure  17  inches  in  diameter,  bearing 
respectively  1 3  and  1 7  flowers,  the  remaining  four  pans, 
hich  are  but  small  ones,  bear  together  18  flowers, 
making  a  total  (for  the  six  pans)  of  48  flowers.  Two 
of  the  growths,  or  rather  flower-spikes,  reach  the 
height  of  3  feet,  and  the  other  spikes  average  2  feet 
5  inches.  Several  of  the  blooms  which  are  in  a  far 
advanced  state  appear,  through  insect  agency,  to  be 
setting  seed-pods  freely.  The  plants  are  placed  as 
the  glass  as  possible,  by  which  means  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  which  is  of  bright  scarlet  and  crimson 
veined  with  pink,  are  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 
There  are  not  many,  I  think,  who  meet  with  great 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely  Orchid,  but  in 
the  above  mentioned  house  it  appears  to  be  quite  at 
home,  and  better  health  could  not  be  attained.  Noi 
must  I  forget  to  mention  some  good  specimens  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  growing  in  the  same  house.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  "F.  W.  B.,"  at  p.  618, 
mentions  one  of  these  plants  as  having  a  spike  12  feet 
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vigour  : 


in  length,  bearing  44  flowers.  He  also  treats  on  the 
well  doing  of  the  others,  and  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
know  that  these  plants  still  retain  that  health  and 
he  day  he  saw  them.  The  other  day  I 
I  plants  100  of  its  rich  flowers,  forming 
quite  a  mass.  Since  then  one  spike  has  past  its  best, 
leaving  at  the  present  time  78  flowers  fully  expanded. 
Of  all  Oncidiums  yet  known,  I  think  this  the  most 
lovely  and  interesting.  N.  G.  S. 

On  Storing  Fruit. — The  scarcity  of  fruit  for  storing 
this  year  will  add  to  the  anxiety  of  storing  it  well, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  supply  as  much  as  possible.  A 
good  deal  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  this 
subject,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  those 
who  feel  inclined,  to  state  the  mode  which  they  may 
have  found  to  answer  best.  The  greatest  secret,  how- 
ever, which  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  your  columns, 
is  that  the  fruit  must  be  picked  at  the  proper  time,  not 
too  soon,  nor,  in  the  case  of  some  Pears,  left  too  long. 
These  matters  cannot  well  be  particularised  without  ob- 
servation on  the  spot ;  as  a  rule,  however,  this  may  be 
known  by  cutting  a  fruit  in  twain,  and  noticing  the 
pips— if  they  are  bro^vn  all  over  they  may  be  safely 
gathered.  I  genenally  choose  a  fruit  not  altogether 
exposed,  but  one  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
those  altogether  shaded.  If  the  fruit  will  easily  part 
from  the  tree  by  gently  raising  it  upwards,  it  is  another 
sign  of  ripeness,  or  fitness  for  gathering.  It  is  not 
necessary  nor  wise  to  gather  all  the  fruit  at  once  from 
large  trees,  where  one-half  are  by  exposure  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  smaller  pyramids,  the  fruit  on  the  south  side 
are  ripe  before  those  on  the  north,  &c. 
When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  best  should  be  placed 
by  themselves,  and  so  in  the  case  of  those  having 
**spot,  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  This  wdll  save 
much  trouble  afterwards.  If  the  fruit  be  not  gathered 
dry,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  w-ell  dried  before 
storing  j  the  fruit  room  also  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
aired.  Where  those  rooms  are  heated  it  is  easily 
managed,  but  where  it  is  otherwise  a  little  forethought 
is  necessary.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  is  best  to  rest 
tlie  fruit  upon  ?  Perfect  ventilation  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  necessary  twilight  dulness,  but  if  the  air 
cannot  play  around  the  fruit  when  wanted,  of  what  use 
are  currents  of  air  above  them  ?  I  say,  therefore,  and 
I  have  proved  it,  that  nothing  besides  the  bars  of  the 
stage  is  best.  Laying  down  paper  or  straw  is  of  no 
use,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  hurtful  to  the 
fruit.  Stages  of  such  a  width  and  divisions  of  such  a 
height  as  may  be  convenient  to  reach  at  the  farther  end, 
and  no  higher,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  useful. 
Bars  with  rounded  tops  and  bottoms,  placed  half  an  inch 
apart,  are  the  best,  as  the  air  freely  finds  its  way 
between  the  fniit.  Only  one  layer  of  fruit  should  be 
laid  on,  or  else  the  increased  weight  will  make  indenta- 
tions in  the  lower  fruit.  Currents  of  air  continuously 
passing  through  the  room  are  not  needed.  If  the  air  is 
cold  and  drying,  as  we  get  it  from  the  east  sometimes, 
it  is  wise  to  shut  it  all  out.  Again,  if  the  air  is 
charged  with  moisture,  as  we  get  it  very  often  from  the 
south — if  the  room  is  previously  dry — I  should  shut  it 
all  out ;  but  if  the  fruit  should  "sweat,"  as  it  does  in, 
and  after,  frosty  weather,  I  should  allow  the  air  to  pass 
freely,  even  under  the  above  circumstances,  until  the 
fruit  is  dry.  It  will  require  the  assistance  of  fire  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  room  in  most  situations  in  a  proper 
state.  No  frost  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  Although 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  fruit  may  not  be  altered 
by  it,  yet  the  flesh  will  become  spongy  and  flavourless. 
Attention  to  these  matters,  and  a  constant  picking 
over,  have  as  much  to  do  mth  success  as  anything. 
A  thermometer  in  the  room  is  necessary.  Whatever 
changes  in  the  weather  may  occur  outside,  this  room 
must— and  can  with  a  little  attention — be  kept  in  much 
the  same  temperature  from  October  to  March.  Henry 
Mills. 

Orchid  Ctjltivation. — I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  supplying  your  correspondent  "G.  H."  with  the 
information  he  seems  to  desire.  In  my  letter  (p.  775) 
I  spoke  generally  of  the  "  mountain  ranges  of 
Southern  India,"  and  I  think  I  said  the  temperatures 
were  taken  at  an  elevation  of  7300  feet — an  elevation 
seldom  met  with  in  Southern  India,  except  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Neilgherries.   James  MacPherson. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees.— I  read,  p.  1069,  "Apples 
have  suffered  much  more  on  dwarf  trees  than  on  large 
orchard  trees,  the  latter  being  much  more,  &c."  I 
cannot  quite  understand  the  logic  of  Mr.  Baines,  but  I 
do  know  some  dwarf  trees,  now  six  years  old,  which 
are  full  of  the  finest  fruit  ever  seen  ;  while  on  a  large 
number  of  standards,  from  30  to  40  years  old,  there  is 
not  a  peck.  So  much  for  the  difference  that  site  and 
soil  make.  The  dwarf  trees  to  which  I  allude  are 
grafted  on  two  or  three  kinds  of  what  are  called  English 
Paradise  stocks ;  all  grow  well,  and  bear  well.  They 
had  their  young  shoots  shortened  in  June  and  again  this 
day  (August  21).  All  the  young  shoots  made  since 
then  have  been  pinched  in  to  three  or  four  leaves. 
There  are  eight  rows,  18  trees  in  each  row,  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds,  one  row  of  each ; — Winter  Hawthomden, 
Lord  Sufiield,  Small's  Admirable,  so  like  the  Ecklin- 
ville  and  Stirling  Castle  Pippin  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them ;  Jolly  Beggar,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  very 
beautiful    and    good,    and    Warner's    King.      It    is 


interesting  to  observe  the  difference  the  stock  makes 
on  the  growth  of  Apple  trees.  These  trees,  if  grafted 
on  the  Crab  stock,  would  be  making  shoots  from  5  to  6 
feet  in  length,  and  bearing  but  few  frait.  The  trees  I 
have  described  are  growing  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and 
permission  to  see  them  will  be  granted  to  any  one  inte- 
rested.   T.  Rivers. 

Potato  Grafting.  —  Whilst  acknowledging  Mr. 
Simpson's  right  to  indulge  in  a  little  banter  at  ray 
expense  anent  this  subject,  I  shall  not  permit  his  harm- 
less scratchings  to  irritate  me  into  the  penning  just  now 
of  anytliing  controversial  upon  a  subject  that  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  hackneyed.  If  Mr.  Simpson  has 
really  succeeded  in  changing  the  character  of  the  Potato, 
or  that  of  the  Artichoke,  by  grafting,  I  shall  not  chal- 
lenge his  assertions,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
probable  value  of  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Potato  grafting,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  done  next  to 
nothing  for  Potatos  yet  that  can  be  esteemed  peculiarly 
advantageous  (even  Mr.  Fenn  does  not  deny  that), 
although  undoubted  changes  accrue.  Should  Mr.  Simp- 
son prove  more  fortunate  in  his  operations  on  the 
Artichoke  (and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment there)  no  one  will  be  more  pleased  to  see  his  results 
than  myself  As  he  has  expressed  his  intention  of  dis- 
playing them  at  one  of  the  September  meetings  at  South 
Kensington,  I  trust  he  will  select  the  20th  inst.  for  the 
purpose,  as  on  that  date  Mr.  Fenn  fully  expects  to  be 
there  with  a  collection  of  his  choice  seedling  Potatos, 
and  which  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  supplement  with  a 
number  of  other  varieties.  To  make  Mr.  Simpson's 
acquaintance  on  that  occasion  would  be  a  pleasure. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  fellow  Potato-growers  will  kindly 
take  the  hint,  and  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a  large 
Potato  exhibition,  without  waiting  for  the  stimulus  of 
the  small  prizes  for  collections  offered  by  the  Society  on 
November  i — although  why  November  I  should  be 
chosen  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say.  I  hope  in 
a  week  or  two  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  the  results  of 
my  Potato  trials  and  experiences  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, when  I  shall  enter  more  largely  into  some  of  the 
points  now  under  dispute.  Alex.  Dean. 

Peaches. — There  is  something  uncommonly  tempt- 
ing to  the  Peach  grower  in  the  announcement  that 
Peaches  are  selling  in  Covent  Garden  Market  at  from 
ds.  to  \Zs.  per  dozen,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
after  that  announcement  consists  in  the  fact  that  if  he 
sells  to  the  market  he  must  be  content  to  accept  "next 
to  nothing"  for  them.  I  am  anxious  to  dispose  of 
50  dozen  or  more  of  fine  rich  fruit,  but  am  told  on 
every  hand  by  frequenters  of  the  market  that  Peaches 
are  fetching  "next  to  nothing."  How  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  your  quotation  of  latest  prices  is  to 
me  a  mystery.  I  can  but  conclude  that  the  fruit 
salesmen  must  be  reaping  enormous  profits  at  the  joint 
expense  of  both  grower  and  consumer.  It  would 
really  be  a  matter  of  interest  if  some  of  your  London 
readers  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  at  fruiterers 
the  price  per  dozen  at  which  Peaches  can  be  ob- 
tained [ij-.  to  lis.  on  Thursday  last],  as  I  have 
a  notion  (it  may  be  an  incorrect  one)  that  the 
charge  is  almost  prohibitory  to  all  but  the  moneyed 
classes.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  would  be  well  for 
growers  if  they  could  devise  some  other  means  by 
which  their  choice  products  should  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  more  easily  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  costermonger  is  by  no  means 
a  tempting  specimen  of  humanity,  or  one  with  whom 
ladies  would  not  desire  to  deal,  still  less  would  they 
care  to  partake  of  the  contents  of  his  barrow.  In  the 
matter  of  choice  fruit  a  perambidating  dealer  who 
possessed  a  vehicle  specially  adapted  for  its  convey- 
ance, keeping  it  clean,  cool,  and  free  from  dust,  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  public,  especially  if  he  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  grower,  and  was  content  with 
moderate  profits.  It  does  seem  passing  strange  that 
there  should  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in 
London  who  rarely,  if  ever,  taste  a  Peach,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  grower,  who  has  hundreds  to  sell, 
should  be  told  that  "  they  are  fetching  next  to  nothing 
in  the  market."  For  some  years  past  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  culture  of  Peaches,  my  horti- 
cultural travels  having  led  in  a  different  path ;  therefore, 
when  I  came  here  and  found  some  25  trees  of  varying 
sizes,  the  majority  having  been  planted  about  nine 
years,  and  most  of  them  in  a  rough  state,  I  had  but  an 
indiflerent  anticipation  of  the  fruiting  results  this 
year.  As  most  of  us  like  to  put  off  an  unpleasant 
job  as  long  as  possible,  so  in  this  case  was  the  pleasanter 
duty  of  Potato  planting  performed  before  the  trees 
were  touched.  When  they  were,  the  knife  found 
plenty  of  employment.  Last  year  the  trees  were 
permitted  to  produce  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit,  the 
wood  being  left  in  exceedingly  thick.  Much  of  this 
was  dead,  and  much  very  weak  and  spindly,  so  I  cut 
out  a  great  heap  of  it,  reducing  the  trees  about  one- 
third  ;  nailing  at  once  followed,  and  the  trees  were  left 
to  their  own  resources.  Of  course,  had  I  been  a 
"Peach  cultivator,"  the  first  duty  I  should  hiive 
performed  on  noting  the  state  of  the  trees  would  have 
been  to  strip  off  the  top  soil,  carefully  lift  all  the  roots, 
trench  the  border,  add  some  fresh  loam,  and  replace 
what  was  needed  of  the  remaining  soil.  I  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  border  had  grown  early  Potatos  the 
previous  year,  the  ground  evidently  having  been 
manured  for  that  purpose,  and  this  was  succeeded  by 


a  plantation  of  Strawberry  runners.  These  not  being 
in  my  line,  were  turned  in  roughly  with  a  fork 
at  Christmas,  the  border  being  lightly  reforked  after 
the  nailing.  I  got  a  good  show  of  bloom,  and  more 
set  than  I  anticipated,  but  I  did  not  give  it  the 
slightest  protection,  being,  of  course,  a  non-cultivator 
in  this  respect  also.  Bemg  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  fruit  set,  I  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
admirable  growth  that  the  trees  developed,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  with  the  general  freedom  from 
blight.  About  the  middle  of  July  I  had  a  fine  lot  of 
robust  wood  to  lay  in.  Just  before  that  a  friend 
called  in,  and,  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
remarked,  "  I  see  you  have  not  yet  laid  in  the 
summer's  growth  ;"  to  which  I  replied,  "  No,  it  seems 
to  luxuriate  and  enjoy  itself  so  much  in  the  wind,  that 
I  have  been  loth  to  do  so  hitherto  ;"  but  I  got  it  laid 
in  soon  after,  nevertheless.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished  the  trees  filled  as  much  space  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  with  a  much  better  lot  of  wood,  and  I  had 
all  laid  in  that  possibly  could  be,  in  case  I  may  desire 
to  cut  out  more  of  the  old  wood  next  ^vinter.  Since 
then  the  trees  have  made  a  renew-ed  growth,  but  this 
has  been  left  untouched,  as  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
swelling  and  colouring  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Perhaps  I  have  altogether  100  dozen — not  a  bad  lot, 
and  most  of  them,  I  am  told,  are  the  finest  fruit  the 
trees  have  ever  borne.  Flies  and  wasps  are  not 
abundant,  but  where  a  fruit  is  tapped,  I  find  it  good 
policy  to  leave  it,  as  the  voracious  insects  will  stick  to 
that  in  preference  to  tapping  another.  The  border 
meanwhile  has  not  been  idle,  as  it  has  borne  a  capital 
crop  of  Marigolds,  Tropaolums,  Stocks,  &c.,  some  of 
which,  during  the  recent  hot  weather,  were  nearly 
roasted,  yet  without  so  much  as  a  syringefull  of  water 
the  trees  never  flagged  for  one  instant.  The  exceptions 
to  the  general  healthiness  are  two  or  three  small- 
flowered  Peaches,  that  early  every  year  take  a  white 
blight  or  mildew.  Next  year  I  propose  to  try  upon 
them  Mr.  Fenn's  recipe,  "hot  sewage  liquor,"  applied 
at  night — I  hope  with  success.  A.  D.  [The  prices  of 
Peaches,  retail,  in  Covent  Garden  varies,  as  we  know 
from  personal  inquiries,  from  day  to  day,  almost  hour 
to  hour,  and  often  from  shop  to  shop.  Eds. 

Fire  Blight  and  Torch  Pruning.— The  pheno- 
menon called  fire  blight  may  be  described  as  the 
sudden  appearance  of  withered  twigs  or  boughs  in  the 
midst  of  summer  upon  trees  or  hedges  (otherwise  healthy 
and  in  full  vigour),  and  is  chiefly  observable  at  the 
extremities  of  branches  soon  after  thunder,  or  heavy 
sultry  weather  seeming  to  portend  thunder.  Though 
sometimes  attributable  to  frost  in  the  preceding  winter, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  vitality  of  a  bough  at  midsummer  is  oftener  an  effect 
of  electric  fluid,  which  in  its  passage  (with  or  without 
detonation)  has  affected  that  portion  of  the  tree  or 
shrub  with  more  intensity  than  the  main  body  of  it. 
The  hint  thus  given  by  Nature  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
skilful  arboriculturist  in  hisforest  craft.  It  may  teach  him 
how  to  apply  the  flame  of  a  torch  to  the  extremity  of  an 
encroaching  branch,  too  lofty  to  be  reached  by  the  pnm- 
ing-knife,  or  by  any  kind  of  shears  or  nippers  that  has 
been  invented.  By  means  of  a  Bamboo  cane,  or  any  long 
light  rod,  and  a  simple  torch  of  rags  moistened  with 
oil,  he  can  reach  with  ease  a  bough  30  feet  above  his 
head,  or  higher.  He  can  cause  its  foliage  to  shrivel 
up  and  perish,  without  taking  fire,  and  without  the 
shghtest  danger  to  other  branches,  or  to  adjoining 
trees.  This  must  of  course  be  done  with  judgment  and 
discretion,  and  only  in  situations  where  a  blighted 
extremity  will  not  offend  the  eye,  as  it  would  do  upon 
a  lawn.  Let  us  suppose  an  encroaching  Wych  Elm, 
threatening  to  overhang  an  Oak.  The  two  trees  may 
stand  too  free  and  widely  apart  to  justify  our  felling 
the  Elm,  if  we  can  only  check  the  progress  of  the 
invading  branch.  But  its  end  may  be  30  or  40  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  its  direction  horizontal, 
therefore  the  more  inaccessible.  With  nothing 
but  fire  can  we  readily  reach  it.  Let  us, 
therefore,  use  that  simple  means.  Take  another 
case.  The  weeping  spray  of  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
Ash  is  descending  over  a  public  road.  In  another  year 
it  will  interfere  with  the  passage  of  hay-carts.  The 
mutilation  of  one  whole  side  of  the  tree  is  urged  as 
absolutely  necessary.  But  nothing  more  is  rtally 
needed  than  a  skilful  application  of  flame  to  the  lowest 
portions  of  the  weeping  foliage  in  order  to  check  its 
descent  and  keep  the  headway  quite  clear.  In  three 
or  four  years  the  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated, 
that  is  all.  If  we  only  cause  the  foliage  to  shrivel  up 
when  touched  by  the  flame,  the  necessary  check  will 
be  secured,  whether  the  twigs  vegetate  feebly  the  fol- 
lowing year  or  not.  And  in  general  it  is  quite  possible 
to  avoid  even  the  causing  of  any  temporary  blemish,  so 
small  a  quantity  of  foliage  being  brought  under  treat- 
ment that  by  ordinary  eyes  it  is  unnoticed.  Other  cases 
in  which  this  simple  process  is  available,  to  the  great 
convenience  of  arboriculture,  I  will  defer,  rather  than 
occupy  your  space  further  now.  Ralph  Carr  Ellison. 
[A  good  hint  in  judicious  hands.  Eds.] 

The  Cool  Treatment  of  Orchids.— During  two 
years  I  made  the  cool  treatment  of  Orchids  my  whoH 
study.  They  are  a  class  of  plants  most  valuable  for 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  flowers  all  the  year  round, 
and  as  such  at  the  present  day  I  know  of  no  other  class 
more  beautiful  either  for  dming-room  decoration  or  as 
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cut  flowers  for  bouquets.  During  the  time  mentioned 
I  had  a  very  good  collection  under  my  charge,  consist- 
ing of  about  40  species  and  varieties  of  Odontoglossum, 
50  of  Cattleyas,  20  of  Oncidium,  30  of  Dendrobium, 
&c.  I  found  that  some  kinds  of  each  of  the  genera 
mentioned  required  to  be  kept  from  8*  to  10"  hotter 
than  others,  more  especially  the  tender  sorts  of  Dend 
biums  ;  also  that  such  as  Lycaste  and  Ccelogyne  require 
to  be  shifted  into  a  house  10°  hotter  when  they  start 
into  growth  until  their  time  of  flowering,  and  then  be 
brought  back  to  their  former  place.  I  had  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra?  in  flower  in  December,  1869,  with 
a  spike  of  ten  flowers,  and  it  kept  in  full  beauty  for  ten 
weeks.  This,  too,  was  the  second  time  for  this  plant 
to  flower  within  the  twelve  months.  One  morning 
during  the  time  that  this  plant  was  in  flower,  I  found 
that  the  thermometer  stood  at  38°,  the  glass  being 
covered  with  frost  inside,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  flowers  were  not  in  the  least 
affiscted,  in  fact  they  kept  in  full  beauty  for  a  month 
afterwards.  There  were  about  8  inches  from  the  glass. 
I  had  over  90  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandr^e  and 
O.  Bluntii,  and  I  never  saw  any  that  were  healthier. 
I  could  not,  however,  get  O.  Phalasnopsis  to  grow  in 
this  house  to  my  satisfaction,  so  I  shifted  it  to  another 
house,  which  I  kept  from  10°  to  15°  hotter,  and  in  two 
months  I  could  see  a  great  difference  in  the  growth.  It 
both  grew  and  flowered  well,  and  so  also  did  O.  Kar- 
winskii,  O.  Cervantesii,  and  O.  citrosmum.  Out  of  the 
40  kinds  of  Odontoglossum,  these  are  the  only  four 
which  I  took  out  of  the  cool  house,  in  which  the 
remainder  did  well.  The  temperature  of  this  cool 
house  I  kept  as  near  as  I  could  to  45°  during  the  cold 
nights  of  winter,  and  from  55°  to  65°  by  day.  During 
the  hot  months  of  summer,  I  kept  it  as  cool  as  possible. 
Some  days  when  the  thermometer  out-of-doors  regis- 
tered from  80°  to  90°,  I  kept  this  house  from  65°  to  75°. 
The  only  danger  that  I  can  foresee  in  the  system  of 
cool  treatment,  is  in  having  too  much  dampness  during 
the  cold  and  frosty  nights  of  winter,  and  to  guard 
against  this  I  was  always  very  particular  not  to  have 
any  water  thrown  about  the  house,  but  merely  a  little 
to  avoid  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  I  did  my  watering 
between  12  and  i  o'clock  a.m.  during  the  cold  and 
frosty  weather. .  There  is  no  greater  mistake  made  in 
Orchid  growing  than  to  either  water  a  plant,  or  to 
syringe  or  damp  the  house  until  the  regular  heat  is 
up,  or  to  allow  cold  draughts.  Morning  and  after- 
noon sun  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  up  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  blinds  must  always  be  at  com- 
mand, to  avoid  sudden  changes.  I  prefer  using  the 
blinds  at  certain  times  to  giving  much  air.  During 
the  hot  months  of  summer  the  houses  can  scarcely  be 
kept  too  damp,  so  as  to  save  over-watering  the  plants. 

1  object  to  lean-to  houses  for  Orchids  for  two  reasons- 
first,  because  the  plants  require  as  much  light  as  possible, 
by  being  kept  close  to  the  glass ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  plants  in  lean-to  houses  are  subject  to  too 
much  damp  during  the  cold  and  frosty  nights  of  winter, 
and  they  do  not  get  the  proper  amount  of  either  light 
or  air,  especially  in  winter ;  when  the  plants  in  the 
lean-to  houses  are  losing  their  beautiful  green  hue,  and 
changing  to  a  brown  unhealthy  appearance,  those  in 
the  si>an-roofed  house  are  improving  and  getting  into 
a  vigorous  growth.  At  Mr.  Warner's,  Broomfield, 
there  is  the  best  constructed  house  for  cool  Orchids  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  about  60  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  built  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  35";  the  centre 
stage     is    5   feet,    side     stages    3  feet,      and     paths 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  a  tank  in  the  centre  that 
holds  about  4000  gallons  of  water  ;  it  helps  to  keep  the 
house  cool  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  besides  fur- 
nishing a  good  supply  of  water  for  the  season,  Af.  A/., 
Royal  Vineyard  A^urstTy,  Hafnmcrsviith. 

The  Golden  Rust  or  Fungus. — I  send  you  one 
or  two  more  specimens  of  this  pest.  It  swept  over 
the  Roses  throughout  the  greater  part  of  East  Anglia 
as  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  Roses  were 
totally  defoUated,  and  the  wood  of  many  was  well 
nigh  killed.  We  cut  them  back  and  clear  any 
remaining  leaves  off,  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  Liiance  of  infection  on  the  young  wood.  But 
of  course  there  were  myriads  of  spores  about,  and 
how  it  is  to  end  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Unless  some 
anti-fungoid  atmospheric  conditions  set  in,  it  seems  as 
if  this  pest  must  kill  the  Roses.  Many  were  so 
weakened  by  the  attack  that  they  have  not  opened 
half  their  flowers.  It  likewise  threw  some  sorts, 
such  as  the  Persian  yellow,  out  of  season.  Many  of 
the  buds  of  this  variety  were  arrested,  as  it  were, 
in  the  grip  of  the  Fungus,  and  only  lately  un- 
folded their  blooms.  I  have  observed  one  striking 
peculiarity,  that  the  rougher  the  leaves  the  more 
virulent  the  attacks.  Smooth-leaved  Bourbons,  Teas, 
Noisettes,  have  escaped,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  It  is 
very  singular  to  notice  such  varieties  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  others  interlacing  those  laden  with  and  crippled 
by  Fungus,  while  they  continue  clean.  It  seems  as  if  a 
certain  roughness  was  needful  to  arrest  and  fix  the 
pest  Would  that  all  our  Rose  leaves  were  smooth. 
If  such  diseases  continue  to  prey  upon  our  Roses  the 
attention  of  hybridisers  will  have  to  be  turned  to  this 
poin^.  Even  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  finish  and  of  smoothness  among  leaves, 
from  the  gloss  and  polish  of  Charles  Lefebvre  to  the 
harsh   scouring-paper   like  texture  of  Madame   Cam- 


bacferes.  The  latter  bears  one  of  the  very  heaviest 
coatings  of  this  terrible  Fungus.  I  don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  this  scourge  enters  the  plant 
by  means  of  the  roots.  If  so,  how  can  these  partial  or 
complete  exemptions  be  accounted  for  ? — unless,  indeed, 
it  be  contended  that  the  texture  of  smooth  leaves  is  so 
close  as  to  shut  the  Fungus  in  :  that,  however,  is  most 
improbable.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the 
rough  surface  arrests,  invites,  or  at  least  furnishes  a 
suitable  nidus  for  it.  Its  attacks  are  so  sudden,  its 
development  so  rapid,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
check  or  eradicate  it.  Every  leaf,  and  almost  every  bud, 
was  attacked,  penetrated,  destroyed.  Even  the  wood 
seems  pierced  through,  its  stamina  broken,  its  power 
of  growth  crippled.  I  wish  the  Scientific  Committee 
would  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  try  and  help  us  to 
a  remedy.  I  am  sure  they  would  thus  earn  the  undying 
gratitude  of  Rosa  and  her  myriad  votaries.  Since 
writing  the  above  many  of  our  Roses  have  died,  and  I 
hear  of  great  mortality  among  the  large  growers.  The 
effect  of  the  disease  runs  down  the  wood  to  the  base 
of  the  bud,  and  the  plant  dies — the  wood,  in  most  c; 
becoming  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Societies. 

Metropolitan  Florists'  Society  ;  August  30  and 
31. — The  second  exhibition  of  this  new  society  was  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last. 
It  is  confirmed  on  all  hands  that  the  season  has  iDeen  a 
very  adverse  one  for  florists'  flowers.  Dahlias,  owing  to 
the  excessively  cold  spring,  are  very  late,  though  the 
plants  have  generally  made  a  wonderful  growth  during  the 
last  two  months  ;  Gladioli  are  nearly  withered  up  through 
drought.  Asters  are  small  and  generally  badly  infested 
with  tly,  and  the  hot  sun  has  taken  nearly  all  the  colour 
out  of  the  Roses.  These,  with  Hollyhocks,  were  the 
principal  flowers  represented,  and  which,  from  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  reduced  the  general  merits 
of  the  exhibition  to  a  standard  far  below  that 
attained  at  the  Society's  first  venture  last  year. 
We  h.ave  hope,  however,  for  the  future,  and  are  sure  that 
all  will  agree  that,  whether  from  such  as  the  above,  or  any 
other  causes,  such  a  really  useful  institution  should  not  he 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  mediocrity,  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  generously  support  the 
Society  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  that  of  the  /i6s  I2j.  6d.  offered  in  the  schedule, 
£101  is  given  by  the  company.  Such  substantial  assist- 
ance as  this  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

In  the  nurserymen's  champion  class  for  48  Dahlias, 
which  brought  about  such  a  capital  contest  last  year,  the 
competition  for  ist  honours  was  confined  to  Mr.  H.  May, 
The  Hope  Nursery,  Bedale.  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  J.  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  who  fought  their  battle  over  again,  the  North 
tryman  this  time  having  considerably  the  best  of 
His  flowers  were  admirable  for  size,  symmetry,  and 
■  ■■_  ivell 
Or,  Memorial, 
Flambeau,  James  Bennett,  Sir  G.  Smythe,  Commander, 
Juliana,  Miss  Henshaw,  Criterion,  Royalty,  Leah,  &c. 
■Mr.  Keynes'  best  flowers  were  Golden  Eagle,  Annie 
Neville,  Artemus  Ward,  Juno,  Sir  G.  Smythe,  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  Mary  Keynes,  Lothair,  Memorial,  and  Para- 
dise Williams.  Memorial  is  one  of  the  finest  shaped 
flowers  in  cultivation,  and  very  constant,  and  so  is 
Juliana,  when  well  done,  but,  as  an  old  florist  of  many 
years  standing  remarked,   "  it  takes  a  lot  of  doing,"  and 

do  many  of  the  others  to  get  them  in  perfection.     No 

prize  was    awarded,    the  4th   being   taken    by   Mr. 

Walker,    Thame,    Oxon.      We    should    have    liked 

to     have     seen     the     right     which     the    judges    have 

withhold  prizes,  where  the  subjects  are  not  worthy  of 
them,  carried  out  a  little  more  vigorously  and  impartially 
than  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.     Some  of  the  exhibits 

the  Gladioli  classes,  in  particular,  much  needed  a  little 
discretion  of  this  kind.  In  the  class  for  36,  Mr.  Keynes 
May  2d,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  3d,  all 
showing  excellent  collections,  in  which  James  Hunter, 
Annie  Creed,  Victory,  'Vice  President,  and  Miss  Henshaw 
figured  very  conspicuously.  Messrs.  Draycott  &  Son, 
Humberstone  Nursery,  Leicester,  had  the  best  stand  of 
24,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  coming  in  2d,  Mr. 
Mr.  W.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  3d,  and  Mr.  H.  Corydon  4th. 
The  flowers  most  noticeable  in  the  collections  from  these 
exhibitors  were  Criterion,  Paul  of  Paisley,  Imperial,  Fanny 
Purchase,  'Vice-President,  Edward  Spary,  Mrs.  Boston, 
King  of  Sweden,  and  Lord  Derby.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  amateurs,  which  was  well  contested,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Perry,  Castle  Bromwich,  was  ist ;  Mr.  J.  Burpilt,  gr.  to 
C.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Common,  2d:  and  Mr. 
Martin,  Henfield,  Hurstpierpoint.  3d.  For  12,  Mr.  H. 
Glasscock,  Bishop  Stortford,  was  ist  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Tewkes, 
Birmingham,  2d-,  and  Mr.  W.  Steer,  Eltham.  3d.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  24  Fancy  Dahlias,  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  H.  May  coming  in  2d,  Mr.  W. 
Scale  3d,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  4th  ;  whilst  amongst 
for  12,   the  best  came  from  Mr.   C.  J.  Perry, 


followed  by  Mr.  J.   Burpit,  Mr.  J.  Beach,  and  M 

"      ■  ■     ■  est  flowers  were  John  Sealy,  Flora  Wya 

Butterfly,  Miss  Annie,  John  Salter,  Hero  of  York,  M 


Neilson,  Leopardess,  .Sparkler,  Galatea,  Pauline,  Fanny 
Sturt,  Frank  Tiffin,  Polly  Perkins,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  number    of  Hollyhocks  shown  was  very  small, 

though  the  flowers  were  quite  as  fine  as  usual.    ^Ir.  Oats, 

to  the  Rev.    Lord  Hawke,   Gainsborough,    took  the 

;  prizes  in  the   open  class  for  9  spikes,    and  in  the 

lateur  class  for  12  cut  blooms,  in  the  former  with  excel- 

it  examples  of  Alba  superba.  Midnight,  Walden  Prim- 

se.  Fair  Ellen,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  and  four  very  good 

named  seedlings.     Mr.  W.  Chater  was  2d  with  spikes 

t  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  but  very  neat,  those  of 

Cygnet,    Willingham     Defiance,     Cams    Chater,    being 

superbly  finished.     In  the  open  class  for  12  cut  blooms, 

Chater  was   ist,    and  Mr.   G.  Wheeler,  War- 


minster, 2d.  Amongst  the  several  collections  of  cut 
blooms,  the  following  varieties  were  well  shown  ;— Prince 
Albert,  Marvellous,  Walden  King,  Purity,  Sanspariel, 
Fanny,  Nobilis,  Lady  Thynne,  Eclipse,  Alba  superba, 
Leah,  Archbishop,  Leviathan,  Exhibitor,  Standard  Bearer, 
Lord  Napier,  and  Goldfinder.  The  special  prizes,  for 
3  blooms  of  seedling  Hollyhocks,  given  by  the  Rev.  Lord 
Hawke,  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  J.  Chater,  Cambridge,  in  the  order 
named  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Chater's  prize  for  the  best  seedling 
was  won  by  Mr.  Oats. 

The  Gladiolus  classes  were  much  more  vigorously 
contested  than  was  the  case  in  those  for  Hollyhocks. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  had  the  best  36,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
being  2d,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  3d.  In  Messrs. 
Kelway 's  group  the  following  were  very  fine  : — Victory, 
Madame  Desportes,  Eugene  Scribe,  Lord  Poltimore, 
Lacepede,  Lucius,  Meyerbeer,  Celebrity,  Picciola,  Nestor, 
Norma,  Magnificent,  Glow,  Felix,  and  Victory,  the  latter 
four  being  awarded  First-class  Certificates.  Mr.  ]. 
Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitboume,  Esq.,  Loxford  HaU, 
Ilford.  took  the  ist  prizes  in  the  open  class  for  24,  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  12,  and  the  Chapman's  patent  show 
case,  offered  by  Messrs.  Eassie  &  Co..  Gloucester,  for  the 
best  6  spikes  of  Gladiolus  of  1870.    His  flowers  were  quite 


and  Sylvia,  scariet,   lightly 


Oats,  Mr.  Glasscock,  and 


feathered    purplish-i 
feathered  ' 
cates.     The 

Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Gold, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain.  Asters  were  capitally  shown 
for  the  .season,  especially  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  and  Mr, 
Matthews,  Hoxton.  Roses  were  rather  poor,  the  best 
coming  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  Perry.  '  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  also  ist 
for  24  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas,  a  beautiful  stand  ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Fewkes,  Birmingham,  being  a  good  2d. 
Amongst  miscellaneous  productions  were  a  choice  group 
of  fine-foliaged  plants  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  ;  a  group  of 
new  hybrid  bedding  Violas  (see  p.  1129).  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh;  French  Marigolds  from 
Mr.  Fewkes  ;  a  nice  stand  of  seedling  Verbenas 
from  Mr.  Ecklord ;  a  fine  collection  of  Onions  from 
Mr.  Samdell,  Clapham  Common;  a  new  flat  kidney 
seedling  Potato  from  Mr.  J.  Burpitt ;  Roses  and 
Dahlias  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Woodlet,  Caterham  ; 
two  large  specimen  Hydrangeas  from  Mr.  Edwards, 
Upper  Norwood,  a  collection  of  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  and  a  stand  of  new  bedding  Dahlias  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  Mr.  Chapman,  Gloucester,  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  his  new  cases,  noticed  at  p.  1098, 
which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  such  a  favourable 
reception  as  his  flower  cases.  In  addition  to  the  certifi- 
cates above  mentioned.  First-class  Certificates  were  also 
voted  to  Mr.  G.  Rawlings  for  Dahlia  Maid  of  Essex,  creamy 
white  ground,  tipped  with  purplish-crimson  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Turner  for  Dahlias  Mrs.  Saunders,  primrose  ground, 
tipped  with  white,  a  fine  flower,  of  a  colour  much  wanted  ; 
and  John  Standish,  very  bright  crimson  scarlet,  good  in 
petal,  and  a  fine  shaped  flower. 

The  subject  of  table  decorations  is  productive  of  such 
a  diversity  of  opimon,  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  record 
anything  like  a  unanimous  verdict.  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
wholesome  restriction  of  having  a  clear  space  of  15  inches 
around  the  margin  of  the  tables,  imposed  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  it  was  patent  to  all  that  on  this 
occasion  there  was,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  amateurs, 
who  greatly  outrivalled  their  professional  brethren,  such 
a  combination  of  good  qualities  as  has  never  been  brought 
together  at  any  former  exhibition  of  the  kind.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  the  ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr  W.  L. 
Buster,  and  the  2d  by  Miss  A.  Hassard,  both 
groups  being  equally  light,  graceful,  and  refined  in 
arrangement,  the  former  being  the  most  decided 
in  character.  It  consisted  of  three  epergnes,  taste- 
fully filled  with  Roses,  Liliums,  Statices,  Gypsophilas, 
&c.,  the  colours  of  which  were  nicely  subdued  with 
Fern  fronds  ;  and  four  small  glasses,  in  each  of  which 
were  two  or  three  fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern  and  a 
truss  of  salmon-pink  Pelargonium,  which  had  a  very 
delicate  appearance.  Miss  Hassard's  group,  though  a 
little  weak,  wa3  much  admired.  It  consisted  of  three 
pretty  glass  stands,  filled  at  the  top  with  the  white 
Gypsophila,  mixed  with  a  few  flowers  of  the  blue 
Lobelia,  pink  Pelargoniums,  and  Fem  fronds,  and 
at  the  base  with  the  blue  flowers  of  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum,  and  the 
common  white  Clematis,  &c.,  backed  up  with  Ferns. 
Here  also  were  four  narrow  glasses,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a  sprig  of  hardy  Heath,  a  very  chaste  material  for 
such  a  purpose ;  Mr.  G.  Buster,  Goring,  was  3d,  and 
Miss  Blair,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain were  commended.  For  a  vase  or  basket  for  draw- 
ing-room (shown  on  tables  covered  with  white  cloths  !), 
Mr.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  was  ist.  Miss  Blair  2d,  and  Miss 
Hassard  3d,  three  others  being  commended.  The 
exhibits  in  the  professional  decorator  class  were  below 
mediocrity,  call  for  no  special 


Sevenoaks  Horticultural:  August  24. —  This 
flourishing  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
picturesque  grounds  of  Knole  Park  on  the  24th  ult. 
Plants  and  cut  flowers  were  fairly  shown,  but  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  and  vegetables  the  display  of  each  was 
very  fine  indeed.  The  best  coUection  of  eight  dishes  of 
the  former  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Godbold,  gr.  to  C. 
Candy,  Esq.,  Chipstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  and  consisted 
of  capital  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscat  Grapes, 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  Figs,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Jefferson's 
Plums,  and  Melons.  Mr.  Neighbour,  gr.  to  —  Wythens, 
Esq. ,  Bromley,  was  a  good  2d.  A  very  worthy  pair  of  Pine- 
apples, viz.,  NIontserrat  and  Queen,  came  from  Mr.  Hop- 
good,  gr.  to  J.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tonbridge.  The 
best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine  in 
bunch,  berry,  bloom,  and  flavour,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Bttrt, 
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gr.  to  R.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Shoreham  Place,  Mr.  Hopgood 
being  2d.  Some  excellent  Muscat  Grapes  were  also 
shown.  The  best,  and  they  showed  a  cultural  skill  of 
no  mean  order,  came  from  Mr.  R.  Grant,  gr.  toj.  Rodger, 
Esq.,  Hadlow  Castle  ;  Mr.  Godbold  being  2d.  Mr.  J. 
Burt  had  a  capital  collection  of  four  varieties  of  Grapes, 
single  bunches,  consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Fosters  Seedling. 
Mr.  Sears  was  2d,  with  Black  Hamburgh.  Alicante, 
Bowood  Muscat,  and  Royal  Vineyard.  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Apricots,  and  Plums  were  grandly  shown  ;  in  regard 
to  the  latter.  Kent  appears  to  be  favoured  beyond  other 
southern  counties,  as  in  several  places  we  have  recently 
seen  good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Such  varieties  as  Washing- 
ton, Kirke's  Victoria,  and  Goliah,  were  particularly  strik- 
ing at  the  Sevenoaks  show.  Of  Morello  Cherries  finer 
fruit  could  scarcely  be  desired. 

In  all  the  classes  vegetables  were  in  prime  condition, 
and  especially  was  this  true  of  the  cottagers*  productions  ; 
in  fact,  the  improvement  witnessed  in  this  respect  since 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  some  four  years  ago,  is 
such  as  to  show  most  conclusively  in  how  satisfactory  and 
successful  a  manner  the  Society  has  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  more  particularly  estabhshed.  A 
splendid  example  of  Cyperus  altemifolius  variegatus  was 
shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  Godbold  ;  large  in  size, 
stout  in  growth,  and  splendidly  coloured.  This  gained 
the  leading  prize  as  a  specimen  plant.  Achimenes  were 
capitally  shown,  Mr.  F.  Thome,  gr.  to  K.  D.  Hodgson, 
" '  "  ,  Ashgrove,  and  Mr.  W.  Dodson,  gr,  to  C.  H. 
M.P.,  The  Wilderness,  being  placed  equal 
ist.  Very  meritorious  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Downie.  Laird  & 
Laing,  John  Cattell,  J.  Searle,  and  E.  HoUamby,  that 
materially  helped  the  exhibition.  The  weather  was  some- 
what unfavourable  ;  nevertheless,  the  show  and  the  added 
attraction  ol  the  splendid  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
brought  together  a  numerous  and  influential  company. 

Banbury  Horticultural:  August  sg.—This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  smaller  exhi- 
bitions held  in  the  provinces.  It  is  a  fortunate  Society  in 
many  respects,  chiefly  in  these,  that  the  weather  is  inva- 
riably all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  show  is  always 
held  in  the  charming  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of 
William  Munton,  Esq.,  treasurer  to  the  Society,  at  the 
left  of  the  town.  The  visitors  passed  in  at  the  principal 
entrance  to  Mr.  Manton"s  residence,  down  the  sunny 
slope  of  radiant  green  turf,  on  which  is  set  down  one  of 
the  prettiest  flower  gardens  one  can  well  wish  to  look 
upon,  and  so  on  to  the  show  grounds.  All  parts  of  the 
grounds,  as  perfect  in  keeping  as  they  are  unique  in 
design  and  arrangement,  are  always  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors,  and  are  a  show  in  themselves. 

In  the  open  class  for  6  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  W.  Finlay,  gr.  to  Col.  North,  M.P.,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
was  ist,  with  a  finely  coloured  Croton  pictum,  Rondeletia 
speciosa  major,  Alocasia  metallica,  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Allamanda  grandiflora.  and  Dipladenia  amabilis.  Mr. 
W.  Bryant,  nurseryman,  Rugby,  was  2d,  having  fine 
examples  of  Croton  augustifolium,  Latania  borbonica, 
and  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and,  what  is  seldom  exhibited 
now-a-days  as  a  specimen  plant — Mandevilla  suaveolens. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  exhibited  in  his  group  a 
specimen  of  the  new  Lasiandra  raacrantha,  of  good  size, 
but  it  appears  to  be  too  woody  to  be  an  effective  show 
plant.  Mr.  Finlay  had  a  good  group  of  6  Ferns,  con- 
sisting of  Adiantum  formosum,  A.  cuneatum,  Asplenium 
fasciculatum,  Hypolepis  repens.Thamnopteris  australasica, 
and  Davallia  repens.  The  best  6  ornamental  fohaged 
plants  were  also  staged  by  Mr.  Finlay ;  and  some  ex- 
amples of  the  purple  Cockscomb,  from  the  same  exhi- 
bitor, were  very  finely  grown  indeed.  The  admirable 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Finlay  cultivates  Verbenas  in  pots, 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  detail  in  these  columns. 
The  six  plants  shown  on  this  occasion,  trained  to  a  flat 
surface,  were  well  grown,  and  literally  covered  with  good 
trusses  of  flowers  ;  they  consisted  of  R.  H.  Vertegans,  a 
fine  plum-purple  hue.  very  effective  for  show  purposes ; 
Wroxtoni,  Princess  of  Wales,  a  pretty  striped  variety  ; 
Rising  Sun,  Blondin,  and  Isa  Eckford.  J.  Gillett,  Esq., 
was  2d,  with  some  creditable  plants. 

Cut  flowers  are  invariably  numerous  at  Banbury,  and 
well  done.  The  collection  of  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
staged  by  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Perkins.  Leamington,  was  a 
most  attractive  feature,  and  comprised  a  yellow  Oncid, 
Lasiantha  macrantha.  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert,  a 
pretty  striped  Phlox  Drummondi,  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  Ixora  coccinea,  &c.  The  German  Asters 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  Gunthorpe,  and  the  French  Asters  by  M 
J.  Betteridge,  were  of  the  first  quality  ;  a  half-dozen 
spikes  of  large-flowering  German  Stocks,  shown  by  Mi 
E.  Spencer,  were  finely  developed ;  and  the  show  of 
double  and  single  Zinnias  extensive  and  good.  Mr.  C.  J 
Perry's  Verbenas  and  Dahlias  were  missed,  the  nea 
proximity  of  the  Crystal  Palace  show  prevented  him  anc 
others  from  exhibiting  on  this  occasion. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  fruit.  The  best  collectioi 
came  from  Wroxton  Abbey  Gardens  ;  so  did  the  best 
three  bunches  of  White  Muscat  Grapes,  fine  in  b 
and  berry;  W.  Munton,  Esq.,  was  2d.  The  three 
bunches  of  Buckland's  Sweetwater  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Cole- 
grave  were  magnificent  examples,  and  the  Black  Ham- 
burghs  from  the  same  exhibitor  were  of  the  same  quality, 
Mr.  Finlay  had  three  very  fine  bunches  of  White  Syrian, 
but  unripe,  and  some  very  good  Muscat  Hamburghs  in 
the  class  for  other  black  Grapes.  Mr.  Colegrave  had 
bunch  of  Black  Hambughs  weighing  7^  lb. 

The  Onions  were  a  little  below  the  usual  quality,  still 
some  fine  bulbs  were  shown.  In  the  sweepstakes  class  for 
12  bulbs,  in  which  10  prizes  were  awarded,  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Ward,  the  second  best  from  Mr.  S.  Taylor. 
The  vegetables  shown  by  cottagers  were  very  good 
indeed,  particularly  the  Potatos.  The  staple  kinds  were 
Early  Emperor  and  Royal  Albert  among  the  rounds  ;  and 
among  kidneys,  a  fine  Ashleaf  type,  and  the  Early 
American  Rose— large  and  coarse.  Early  Emperor  was 
shown  both  as  a  round  and  kidney  ;  in  each  case  the 


ubers  were  of  fine  quality.  Sutton's  Red-skinned  Flour 
)all  was  large  in  size,  coarse,  and  very  deep  in  the  eyes, 
requiring  much  cutting  to  waste. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  show  at  Banbury,  a  room  ir 
Mr.  Munton's  house  is  always  set  apart  for  the  judges, 
here  an  excellent  luncheon  is  spread  for  them.  The 
generous    hospitality  shown  by  Mr.    Munton   on    such 


always  highly  appreciated  by  the  judges,  and 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  treatment  received  at  some 
other  exhibitions. 


hospitality 
is  always  his 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  the  Punjaub  and 
Sindh,  &c.  By  James  E.  Tierney  Aitchison,  M.D., 
&c.  Taylor  &  Francis.  Svo.  1869.  Pp.  204. 
It  is  not  very  often  in  this  country  that  practical  men 
are  compelled  from  force  of  circumstances  to  bethink 
themselves  of  what  plants  are  best  capable  of  enduring 
drought  and  heat.  If,  however,  we  had  many  repeti- 
of  such  a  season  as  that  of  1870,  when  the  hay 
crop  was  almost  a  total  failure,  and  other  things  suffered 
proportionately,  we  might  then  have  to  turn  to  the 
botanists  to  tell  us  what  plants  grow  in  the  rainless 
regions  of  Peru,  of  Chili,  or  of  Southern  Africa. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  value  of  Dr.  Aitchison's  Catalogue 
Id  come  home  to  the  practitioner ;  till  then,  the 
n  question  will  be  more  valued  by  the  scientific  than 
by  the  practical  botanist.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that 
Sindh  and  the  Punjaub  are  among  the  hottest,  driest 
districts  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  with  some  sur- 
prise that  we  find  here  a  list  of  no  less  than  145S 
species  of  flowering  plants,  together  with  a  dozen 
Ferns  (including  Actiniopteris  radiata)  and  'a  few  other 
flowerless  plants,  the  list  of  which  latter,  however,  is 
obviously  very  incomplete.  Dry  and  hot  as  is  the 
general  face  of  the  countrj',  the  soil  is  described  as 
being  extremely  fertile  along  the  river-valley,  or 
wherever  irrigation  can  be  practised.  Towards  the 
Himalayas,  again,  a  moister  climate  prevails,  and  with 
it  a  more  copious  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  flora  of  the  dry  desert  region  has  much  affinity 
with  that  of  similar  districts  in  Africa,  stretching,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  from  the.  Canaries  and  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  right  across  the  African  continent  to 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  on  through  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Aflghanistan  to  Sindh  and  the  Punjaub.  Various 
species  of  Capparis  extend  from  Sindh  westward  to 
Senegal,  Cocculus  Leceba  andC.  villosus  have  a  similarly 
wide  distribution ;  Ochradenus  baccatus,  a  relative  of 
the  Mignonette,  extends  equally  far,  so  does  the 
Tamarisk  (T.  articulata),  and  very  many  other 
instances  of  a  like  character  might  be  cited.  Great  as  is 
the  distance,  wide  the  distribution  of  these  plants,  the 
similarity  of  climatal  conditions  preclude  surprise  at 
the  facts. 

The  catalogue  which  Dr.  Aitchison  has  prepared 
with  such  evident  care,  will  furnish  valuable  materials 
for  those  naturalists  and  geographers  who  are  concerned 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants— a  subject, 
the  importance  of  which,  as  furnishing  evidence  on  the 
present  climatal  condition,  and  on  the  past  history  of 
our  globe  is  now  becoming  recognised.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  but  that  a  few  omissions  have  been  made  from 
such  a  catalogue  as  that  before  us.  We  note  among 
Mallows,  for  instance,  the  very  singular  Pavonia 
ceratocarpa  (Dalzell),  so  different  from  any  of  its  alii 
in  its  fruit,  is  omitted,  as  also  P.  arabica  and  Hibiscus 
intermedius  (Richard).  We  may  note  also  that  No.  158, 
Hibiscus  Gibsoni  (Stocks),  a  very  curious  and  well- 
marked  species,  is  the  same  as  H.  pentaphyllusof  Ferd. 
v.  Mueller,  a  species  found  not  only  in  Africa  and 
Scindh,  but  also  in  Australia.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Roxburgh's  H.  pentaphyllus,  which  is 
the  Linnean  H.  Manihot. 

Among  plants  of  garden  interest,  we  note  in  Dr. 
Aitchison's  lists  the  Carambola,  which  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  at  Jhelum,  the  Wampi,  the  Indian  Bael, 
various  kinds  of  Orange,  the  Jujube,  "  raised  by  grafts 
always  ; "  the  Vine,  cultivated  and  wild  ;  the  Mango, 
concerning  which  we  are  told  that  '*an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  necessary  foi 
the  perfection  of  the  fruit ;"  the  Almond,  Plum,  Apri- 
cot, Peach,  which,  with  the  flat  China  Peach  and  the 
Nectarine  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  Hima- 
laya ;  various  Roses,  Pears,  Apples,  Quince,  Loquat, 
Guava,  Pomegranates,  numerous  Curcurbits,  Mimu- 
sops  indica,  of  which  the  author  says  "it  gives  the 
best  shade  of  any  tree  I  know  in  India  ; "  the  Olive, 
various  Jasmines,  the  Oleander,  the  Breadfruit  which, 
under  cultivation,  bears  fine  large  fruit  ;  Populus 
euphratica,  which,  the  author  remarks,  "should  do 
well  in  England,"  and  would  be  an  interesting  plant 
from  the  protean  forms  of  its  foliage. 

Only  a  single  Pine,  P.  longifolia,  is  marked  as 
native,  and  only  two  or  three  other  Conifers  as  being 
in  cultivation.  The  four  Orchids  mentioned  are  Epi- 
pactis  veratrifolia,  Spiranthes  australis,  Zeuxine  sul- 
cata, and  Z.  membranacea.  As  to  grasses,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  so  many  as  16S  species  enume- 
rated, including  Rice,  Sugar-cane,  Maize,  various 
Millets,  and  species  of  Cenchrus  and  Pennisetum,  useful 
as  fodder  grasses. 

A  pretty  good  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  district, 
when  water  is  at  hand,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fore- 
going notes  ;  those  who  wish  further  information  on 
the  useful  plants  of  the  Punjaub  will  find  it  desirable  tc 


alt,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Aitchison's  list,  that  of  Dr." 
J.  L.  Stewart,  published  in  1869,  under  the  title  of 
"  Punjaub  Plants." 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this  unpre- 
tending catalogue  without  expressing  our  sense  of  the 
service  to  botany  which  Dr.  Aitchison  has  rendered,  a 
service  the  more  acceptable  and  the  more  easily  avail- 
able from  the  existence  of  an  excellent  index.  If  we 
must  make  a  complaint  it  is  this,  that  cultivated  plants 
are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  native  ones, 
either  by  any  difference  of  numbering  or  of  typography. 
In  a  list  of  this  character  the  differences  between 
native  and  cultivated  plants  should  be  so  expressed  as 
to  catch  the  eye  at  once. 

Kelly's  Post  Office  Guide  to  London  in  1871. 
Kelly  &  Co.  Pp.  424- 
This  is  intended,  as  its  title  denotes,  as  a  visitor's 
handbook  to  the  metropolis  and  companion  to  the 
Directory.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  a  character  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  stay- 
at-home  traveller  for  reference  on  occasion  than  to  the 
actual  visitor.  The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen  chap, 
ters,  devoted  to  the  history  of  London,  its  amusements, 
statistics,  local  Government  offices,  charities,  colleges, 
art  structures,  exhibitions,  military  and  naval  depots, 
and  commercial  features.  The  information  given  under 
these  heads  is  very  varied  and  necessarily  somewhat 
unequal,  greater  prominence  being  given  to  some 
matters  than  their  importance  would  seem  to  warrant, 
and  vice  vc-rsti :  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  a  good 
compendium  of  knowledge  relating  to  our  modem 
Babylon.  

Those  of  our  readers  who  can  enjoy  genuine 

humour  should  get  hold  of  a  little  book  lately  issued, 
entitled  My  Summer  hi  a  Garden,  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  The  difficulties  and  delights  of 
American  gardening,  the  former  comprising  boys,  birds, 
insects,  and  weeds,  are  amusingly  depicted.  The 
weeds  which  most  exercised  our  author's  patience  are 
"Pussley"  and  "Snake-grass;"  the  former  "a  fat, 
ground-.clinging,  spreading,  greasy  thing,  and  the  most 
propagations  plant  I  know,"— doubtless  the  Portulaca 
oleracea,  an  introduction  from  Europe ;  the  latter 
probably  our  "  Twitch,"  or  "  Couch  "  (Triticum 
repens),  a  grass  with  "a  slender,  beautiful  stalk,  and 
when  you  cut  it  down,  or  pull  up  a  long  root 
of  it,  you  fancy  it  is  got  rid  of ;  but  in  a 
day  or  two  it  will  come  up  in  the  same  spot  in  half-a- 
dozen  vigorous  blades.  Cutting  down  and  pulling  up 
is  what  it  thrives  on.  Extermination  rather  helps  it. 
If  you  follow  a  slender  white  root,  it  will  be  found  to 
run  under  the  ground  until  it  meets  another  slender  white 
root  ;  and  you  will  soon  unearth  a  network  of  them, 
with  a  knot  somewhere,  sending  out  dozens  of  sharp- 
pointed,  healthy  shoots,  every  joint  prepared  to  be  an 
independent  life  and  plant." 


Florists'  Flowers. 

A  MOIST,  mild,  and,  on  the  whole,  favourable 
spring,  has  helped  to  bring  out  somewhat  prominently 
the  usefulness  of  bedding  Tulips  as  decorative  agents 
in  the  flower  garden.  Last  year,  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons  planted  out  at  their  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
several  beds  of  Tulips,  without  attempting  to  mass 
them  in  colours,  and  with  a  view  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  their  individual  characters.  This  year, 
some  of  the  leading  varieties  were  massed  in  beds,  and 
made  a  charming  and  effective  display,  as  well  as 
afforded  an  excellent  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  certain 
sorts  for  bedding  purposes. 

The  red  self-coloured  Tulips  give  some  excellent 
flowers  for  grouping  in  masses.  Foremost  is  Brutus, 
having  an  orange-crimson  base,  and  slight  edge  of  yel- 
low. Belle  Alliance,  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  dwarf, 
and  with  a  stiff,  erect  habit,  early  blooming,  and  a 
capital  bedder ;  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  an  effective 
scarlet  Tulip.  Couronne  Pourpre,  rich  dark  crimson, 
and  the  darkest  among  the  crimson  shades  ;  a  very 
fine,  high-coloured  variety,  that  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  Belle  Alliance,  to  which  it  affords  an  excellent 
contrast,  because  of  its  much  greater  depth  of  colour ; 
Scarlet  Van  Thol,  the  earliest  of  all,  and  very  finely 
coloured  ;  Vermilion  Brillant,  very  fine,  and  somewhat 
larger  in  size  than  the  preceding  ;  Couleur  Cardinal,  a 
very  distinct  and  effective  Tulip,  with  a  short  and 
unusually  rigid  habit,  a  little  late  in  blooming,  but 
valuable  as  affording  a  succession  ;  and  Paul  Moreelse, 
cerise-crimson,  a  fine  and  striking  hue  of  colour. 
Generally,  the  foregoing  are  cheap,  or  moderately  so 
in  price,  and  therefore  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  two  best  yellow  self  flowers  are  unquestionably 
Chrysolora  and  Golden  Prince,  the  first  the  earliest, 
and  of  a  pleasing  pale  yellow  hue  ;  Golden  or  Yellow 
Prince  has  a  stiff,  upright  habit,  the  flowers  large, 
well  coloured,  and  highly  effective.  A  third  yellow 
Tulip  is  found  in  Yellow  Poltebakker,  a  fine  bold, 
showy  flower.  Chrysolora,  being  rather  new,  is  some- 
what scarce,  but  the  other  two  can  be  had  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  Thomas  Moore,  buff"  yellow,  is  both  distinct 
and  good,  and  very  useful  for  bedding. 

In  the  way  of  white  self  flowers,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  Princess  Helena  and  White  Pottebakker;  the 
former  has  a  dwarf,  erect  habit,  the  flowers  are  pure 
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white,  and  of  good  size  and  build  ;  this  is  deserving 
of  very  high  commendation  for  bedding  purposes  or 
pot  culture.  The  old  White  Proserpine,  one  of  the 
finest  built  flowers  of  the  section,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  white  tinged  with 
pink,  can  be  classed  with  the  white  flowers,  and  makes 
a  very  useful  bed. 

Among  edged  flowers  Keizer  Kroon  is  unapproach- 
able for  its  superb  beauty  and  great  size.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  Tulips  grown,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  it  will  flourish  even  in  poor  soil.  A  bed  of  it  is  a 
grand  picture  in  a  spring  garden.  Duchesse  de  Parma 
is  almost  or  quite  as  large,  and  has  a  narrow  edge  of 
yellow.  Princessed'Autricheis  abrokenform  ofDuchesse 
de  Parma,  and  has  the  base  striped  with  yellow  ;  the 
unbroken  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  broken  form  if  the 
cultivator  would  have  the  most  effective  bed.  Le 
Matelas,  having  a  white  ground  with  stripes  and 
flushes  of  rose,  is  both  a  pretty  and  distinct  flower  ; 
but  the  colour  gets  pale  and  muddy  in  hot  weather. 
Rose  Luisante,  a  lovely  shade  of  pale  pinkish-rose  ; 
the  edges  of  the  petals  paler,  is  also  a  charming  and 
effective  bedder,  as  well  as  distinct  in  character. 

The  flowers  having  violet  and  purple  shades  are  both 
novel  and  fine,  and  extremely  effective  as  bedding 
plants.  Foremost  for  size,  build,  and  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  its  lively  hue  of  silken  rosy-carmine,  is 
Proserpine,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  early  Tuhps.  Of 
a  paler  hue  is  Queen  of  Violets,  of  a  pale  violet  colour, 
not  so  large  as  the  foregoing,  but  it  makes  a  charming 
bed.  President  Lincoln  and  this  appear  to  be  identical. 
Van  der  Neer,  rich  shaded  violet,  is  large  and  very  fine, 
and  makes  a  striking  bed  :  like  Proserpine,  this  flower 
is  of  superb  build.  Wouverman  is  the  darkest  of  all, 
and  may  be  described  as  dark  purple  ;  it  is  not  so  large 
as  Van  der  Neer,  but  valuable  for  its  depth  of  colour. 
Moliere  is  a  good  and  useful  pale  violet  bedding 
variety,  and  this,  added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  an 
admirable  lot  of  violet-coloured  flowers. 

Two  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  of  the  white 
and  crimson  striped  flowers  are  Royal  Standard  and 
Bride  of  Haarlem  ;  the  latter  is  the  finest,  and  has 
more  colour  ;  both  are  dwarf  in  growth,  and  are  of  good 
stiff'  habit.  Roi  Pepin  is  very  pretty,  but  best  suited 
for  pot  culture  ;  besides,  it  is  too  high  in  price  for 
bedding  purposes.  Cramoisie  Royale,  which  is  a  broken 
form  of  Cramoisie  Superbe,  is  very  handsome  also,  and 
makes  a  gay  and  showy  bed.  Van  Vondel  is  a  grand 
Tulip,  it  is  of  a  showy  crimson-scarlet  hue,  is  flushed 
with  white,  and  occasionally  striped  with  the  same. 
This  flower  is  of  fine  build,  and  very  large.  Fabiola 
and  Globe  de  Rigaud,  have  violet  and  purple  and  white 
stripes,  are  distinct  and  novel,  and  make  good  showy 

The  foregoing  may  be  accepted  as  a  select  list  of 
really  suitable  bedding  Tulips.  They  are  undoubtedly 
rising  in  popular  estimation,  for  nothing  can  compare 
with  them  at  the  particular  season  when  they  are  in 
flower.  Those  who  use  them  for  spring  decoration 
cleave  to  them,  and  year  by  year  work  out  charming 
floral  pictures,  that,  while  they  brighten  with  a  regal 
splendour  the  opening  spring  months,  at  the  same 
time  delight  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart.  X.  D. 


country.  It  has  been  already  figured  in  these  pages. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  Dendrobium  Devonianum  with 
pseudobulbs  upwards  of  5  feet  long  !  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Fancy  the  splendid  wreaths  of  purple- 
tipped,  delicately  perfumed  blossoms  afforded  by  growths 
like  these  I  In  one  corner  of  the  Indian  house  are 
upwards  of  70  plants  of  Phala:;nopsis,  doing  well, 
including  P.  grandiflora — a  peculiarly  long  leaved 
variety,  with  upwards  of  20  leaves ;  this  plant  is 
growing  on  an  oak  block  plunged  ina  'pot  with  moss, 
and  when  we  last  saw  it,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
healthy  plants  in  the  country  ;  P.  Parishii,  a  magni- 
ficent specimen,  on  a  native  block,  just  as  lopped  from 
the    tree    in    its     native    habitat— doing    well ;     P. 


amethystina,  a  remarkable   and  little 
:d  and  desc 
fine  plants  of  P.   Schilleriana,  and 


I  described  last  December  in  these  colu 


specimens   of    P.    amabilis. 
comu-cervi,  &c. 

In  this  house  is  one  of  the  finest  exampl 


Luddemanniana,   P. 


seen   of  Vanda   Batemanii,  upwards  of  t   feet   high, 
with  two  fine  breaks  at  its  base.     This  plant 


Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Knoll,  Baildon,  Leeds,  the  Residence 
OF  C.  Stead,  Esij.— The  traveller  in  passing  from 
Leeds  to  Bradford  by  the  Midland  route  will  notice  on 
his  right — immediately  before  reaching  Shipley  station 
— a  castle-like  structure  with  a  prominent  tower  and 
flag-staff,  standing  on  a  woody  knoll,  and  by  its  position 
as  well  as  its  architectural  features  forming  an  imposing 
feature  m  the  surrounding  landscape.  This  is  "The 
Knoll, "  and  the  residence  of  C.  Stead,  Esq. ,  a  staunch 
lover  of  Orchids  and  of  horticulture  generally.  To 
the  right  of  this,  and  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
flat  table-land,  so  to  speak,  which  lies  at  the  back, 
stands  Femiehurst,  another  Orchid  establishment  that 
has  frequently  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  Looking 
to  the  left,  the  towers,  spires  and  chimneys  of  one 
of  the  most  thriving  of  England's  manufacturing 
villages — Saltaire — are  seen  for  a  moment  or  two  as 
the  tram  rushes  onward.  The  Knoll  is  reached  by 
passing  through  the  village  of  Shipley,  and  thence  up 
the  carriage  drive  as  it  winds  gradually  up  the  well 
wooded  slope.  In  the  early  spring  this  drive  is 
beautifully  bordered  by  great  patches  of  wild  Hyacinths 
and  wood  Anemones,  which  are  allowed  to  grow 
unmolested,  and  amply  repay  the  privilege  by  thousands 
of  sweetly-scented  blossoms.  During  the  spring 
months  tlie  place  is  quite  gay  with  wild  flowers, 
and  the  feathered  songsters  being  protected  in  the 
grounds  they  prepay  this  kindness  by  a  grand  chorus 
of  song. 

The  Knoll  is  pretty  well  known  as  an  Orchid 
establishment  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and  as  such  we 
would  now  more  particularly  speak  of  it.  Here, 
collected  together  under  a  few  hundred  feet  of  crystal 
roofing,  will  be  found  some  of  the  choicest  gems  known 
in  the  Orchid  world — Vandas,  Aerides,  Phal.-cnopsids 
and  Dendrobes,  remarkable  alike  for  beauty  and 
vigour.  Here,  growing  in  all  the  luxuriant  freshness  of 
Nature,  will  l)e  found  the  finest  jilant  in  Europe  of 
the  beautiful  and  rare  Vanda  Cathcartii,  this  plant 
having  several  times  flowered  in  Mr.  Stead's  collection, 
and  was,  besides,  the  first  plant  that  flowered  in  this 


produces  splendid  flower-spikes,  and  remains  a  long 
time  in  perfection  as  the  flowers  open  gradually  in 
succession.  Amongst  Angraecums  are  fine  specimens 
of  A.  sesquipedale,  A.  eburneum,  Lindl.  (A.  superbum, 
Du  Pet.  Th.),  the  old  but  extremely  rare  A. 
caudatum,  a  plant  we  very  seldom  either  see  or  hear  of 
now  in  collections ;  A.  bilobum  (A.  apiculatum), 
A.  pertusum,  A.  pellucidum,  and  the  pretty  little 
white-flowered  A.  falcatum,  a  native  of  Japan  and 
probably  Australia.  One  plant  in  particular  of 
A.  sesquipedale  is  worthy  of  notice,  it  having  36  fine 
leaves  witli  two  breaks,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  cultivation.  Aerides  Schrrederi,  2  feet 
high,  with  34  leaves  and  two  breaks :  this  plant 
produces  very  fine  branched  spikes  of  large  richly 
coloured  flowers.  Vanda  gigantea  (V.  Lindleyana)  is 
well  represented  by  a  fine  vigorous  plant,  having 
26  great,  fleshy,  gracefully  recurved  leaves.  A  fine 
healthy  piece  of  Cypripedium  Stonei  had  20  leaves 
and  three  vigorous  breaks  :  this  bears  large  and 
deeply  coloured  flowers,  and  is  a  superb  variety. 
Dendrobium  crassinode,  D.  Bensonire,  D.  Parishii,  D. 
macrophyllum,  D.  primulinum,  D.  formosum,  D.  Fal- 
coneri,  D.  triadenium,  &c.,  are  well  represented  by 
good  examples,  while  D.  crumenatum  is  worthy  of 
special  notice,  its  flowers  lasting  but  a  few  hours 
indeed,  it  is  the  most  fugacious  of  all  Dendrobes.  1 
is  an  old  plant,  and  peculiar  on  account  of  its  bulbs 
being  spindle-shaped  at  the  base,  and  attenuate 
above ;  the  flowers  are  delicately  perfumed,  and  of 
the  most  crystalline  whiteness,  with  a  blotch  of  the 
faintest  and  purest  lemon-yellow  on  the  disc  of  the 
labellum. 

In  the  Cattleya-house  are  some  fresh  and  healthy 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  caudatum,  C.  Lowii,  and  i 
wzrj  nice  plant  of  the  rare  and  highly  curious  Urope 
dium  Lindeni.  The  rare  old  Epidendrum  sceptrum 
here  finds  a  congenial  home  along  with  the  cooler 
Dendrobes  and  Oncids,  together  with  the  round-leaved 
Vanda  teres,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  Vanda 
cojrulea.  The  majority  of  the  Cattleyas  gro^vn  in  this 
house  were  imported  from  the  Continent  some  time 
ago,  and,  unfortunately,  suffered  severely  during  the 
voyage,  but  they  are  now  rapidly  improving.  Here 
are  two  or  three  good  plants  of  Cattleya  crispa,  and 
one  of  its  beautiful  and  distinct  variety,  C.  crispa  reflexa 
macrophylla.  One  or  two  plants  of  Leelia  purpurata 
and  L.  Brysiana  are  doing  well.  A  large  and  re- 
markably healthy  specimen  of  Trichotosia  ferox  (Eria 
vestita?)  is  growing  vigorously,  its  greenish  flowers 
beiiig  highly  curious,  though  far  from  beautiful  from  a 
florist's  standpoint.  Trichopilia  crispa  is  represented 
by  a  splendid  pan,  which  has  borne  more  than  100 
expanded  flowers  at  one  time — truly  a  glorious  sight  ! 
this  being,  moreover,  a  fine  variety,  quite  equal  to  the 
T.  crispa  marginata  of  "  Warner's  Select  Orchids."  In 
addition,  there  are  plants  of  T.  suavis,  T.  Galeottiana, 
T.  tortilis,  and  several  imported  species,  the  names  of 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

Amongst  the  winter-flowering  La?lias  are  plants  of 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  furfuracea  (true),  L.  anceps  (several 
fine  varieties),  and  L.  albida.  The  lovely  Flor  de  Maio, 
or  L.  majalis,  has  flowered  here  recently,  and  together 
with  the  others  is  doing  well  ;  while  in  the  Indian 
house  we  noticed  a  splendid  blooming  pan  of  the  rare 
Utricularia  montana  (U.  alpina),  which  was  figured 
and  described  at  p.  1039. 

Odontoglossums  are  quite  a  feature  here,  and  we 
noticed  the  pretty  little  O.  erosum  (syn.  O.  stellatum), 
O.  Phalmnopsis,  O.  Pescatorei,  several  fine  varieties  of 
O.  Alexandra;,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  candelabrum 
(O.  coronarium),  O.  Iffive,  O.  grande,  O.  Insleayi,  and 
others.  A  fine  plant  of  O.  Schlimii  attracted  our 
attention  from    the   peculiar  dark    markings    on    its 

The  houses  which  Mr.  Stead  has  had  erected  for 
Orchids  are  neatly  finished,  and  glazed  with  the  best 
sheet  glass,  14  inches  wide,  in  order  to  admit  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  light.  Inside,  the  houses  are  fitted 
with  slate  benches,  whicli  are  themselves  supported  by 
neat  and  ornamental  iron  pillars,  the  whole  being 
neatly  finished  with  stout  wood  beading.  The  advan- 
tage of  iron  over  wood  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
Orchid-houses  must  be  evident  to  all  who  consider  the 
enormous  moisture  that  is  prevalent,  and  which  speedily 
permeates  and  induces  decay  in  wood  fittings.  Beneath 


the  stage  and  side  benches  in  the  Indian  house  are 
shallow  lead  vats  or  tanks,  and  these  being  filled  with 
water  are  useful  in  diffusing  an  equable  moistness 
through  the  air  of  the  house.  Close  to  the  wood  bead- 
ing that  surrounds  the  central  table,  and  passes  along 
the  side  benches,  are  fitted  small  perforated  copper 
tubes,  and  these  being  connected  with  the  water  supply 
the  whole  house  can  be  damped  in  a  few  minutes  by 
simply  turning  a  tap  at  one  end,  while  the  whole  of  the 
waste  water  drips  into  the  shallow  tanks  below. 

In  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  drip  from  the 
roof,  the  glass  is  cut  diagonally,  and  a  groove  serves  to 
conduct  condensed  moisture  away.  This  plan  serves 
the  purpose  intended  very  efficiently. 

In  the  preceding  account  the  best  specimen  plants 
only  have  been  alluded  to,  and  no  mention  made  of  the 
numerous  duplicates  that  exist  of  most  of  the  species 
named,  excepting  the  most  rare.  For  example,  there 
are  many  plants  of  the  commoner  Vandas,  as  V.  tricolor 
and  V.  suavis,  including  most  of  their  best  varieties ; 
but  these  and  many  others  are  not  alluded  to  parti- 
cularly  because  common  to  all  large  collections.  Again, 
no  mention  is  made  of  a  great  many  rare  and  beauti- 
ful species  but  recently  imported. 

The  grounds  are  planted  tastefully  with  choice  Coni- 
fera:  and  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  Rhododendrons 
especially  doing  well.  The  place  is  comparatively 
new,  and  was  formed  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
proprietor  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert, 
retains  charge.  F.  W.  B. 
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THE    WEATHER. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR   AND  PALL  OP  RAIN  . 

DIFFEREN T  STA TIONS, 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  August  26,  1871. 
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We  have  to  announce,  with  regret,  the  death  of 
Walter  Beck,  Esq.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Worton 
Cottage,  Isleworth,  at  the  early  age  of  32.  Mr.  Beck 
was  son  of  the  late  Edward  Beck,  whose  name  was  so 
familiar,  and  so  much  endeared,  to  the  florists  of  the 
past  generation;  and  by  whom  the  "Florist,"  now 
continued  under  the  title  of  "The  Florist  and  Pomolo- 
gist,"  was  established  upwards  of  20  years  ago. 
Though  Mr.  W.  Beck  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  floricultural  world,  the  gardens  at  Worton  Cottage 
have  kept  up  their  character  for  high  and  successful 
cultivation,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cyclamens  and 
Pelargoniums. 


Miscellaneous. 

GATHERED  TRE..\SURES. 
I  GATHERED  Roses,  I  gathered  gold, 

I  am  weary,  but  I  can  sing. 
I  gathered  all  in  the  times  of  old, 

Wlien  ev'ry  day  was  Spring. 
I  treasure  the  Roses,  but  where  is  the  gold  ? 

I  have  known  sorrow,  but  I  can  sing. 
Out  and  for  shame  on  my  wealth  untold, 

For  my  riches  all  took  wing. 
Oh,  treasured  Roses  !     Oh,  vanished  gold  ! 

I  am  stout-hea:rted  still,  and  still  I  sing. 
For  the  Roses  still  I  hold, 

Their  perfume  brings  back  Spring. 
I  gathered  Roses  !     I  gathered  gold  ! 

I  am  needy,  but  I  can  sing. 
And  your  little  hands,  that  my  hands  enfold. 

Is  the  sole  remaining  thing.  Public  Opinion. 

Entada  scandens  is  a  plant  well  known  as  pro- 
ducingthe  longest  pod  of  any  of  the  Leguminosje,  indeed 
the  longest  fruit  known,  some  of  them  measuring  even  6 
or  8  feet.  These  woody  pods  contain  hard,  shiny,  brown, 
circular  seeds,  each  about  2  inches  across  and  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  largely  used 
by  the  natives,  where  the  plants  grow,  for  making  snuff- 
boxes,spoons,  &c. ;  for  this  purpose  the  fleshy  cotyledons 
are  merely  scooped  out,  leaving  the  hard  woody  shell. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  seeds  are  used  as  weights,  and 
the  natives  prepare  a  hair  wash  from  them  ;  they  are 
also  used  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge,  but  they  are  not 
used  either  in  the  East  or  West  as  food.  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  however,  the  natives 
regularly  eat  them.  They  first  roast  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  hard  shell,  they  then  cut  the 
fleshy  part  up  into  slices,  and  cook  it  for  some  time  in 
hot  water ;  after  being  thus  prepared  it  is  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  is  ready  for  eating.  When  so  prepared 
it  is  said  to  have  a  very  sweet  taste. 

IxiA  CROCATA.— This  charmmg  little  flower  is  so 
useful  during  the  month  of  May  and  the  early  part  of 
iservatory, 
■-failing  source  of  cut  flowers,  that  it 
is  very  much  to  be  recommended,  and  only  requires  to 
be  more  generally  grown  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The 
culture  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  and,  as  the  plant  will 
flourish  best  without  any  kind  of  forcing,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  bulbs  should  not  be  potted  from  the  dry  state 
too  early  in  the  autumn.  A  nice  succession  may  be 
kept  up  by  potting  a  portion  of  the  stock  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  remainder  a  month  or  five  weeks 
later.  The  soil  I  use  is  about  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  peat,  with  a  little  sharp  silver  sand. 
Four  flowering  bulbs  are  enough  for  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
six  for  a  6-inch  pot.  The  small  bulbs  which  are  not 
Kkely  to  flower  may  be  distributed  amongst  and 
planted  with  the  flowering  bulbs,  where  the  plants  are 
to  be  used  for  decorative  purposes,  as  they  help  to 
produce  a  dense  mass  of  green  foliage ;  but  when 
grown  for  cutting  purposes  this  is  not  necessary,  and 
in  that  case  the  surplus  small  bulbs  may  be  sown 
rather  thickly  in  seed-pans,  and  treated  entirely 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  flowering  bulbs 
another  season.  In  potting,  the  soil  should  be 
used  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  but  not  wet  ; 
good  drainage  must  be  provided,  and  the  pot  filled 
firmly,  without  pressure.  The  bulbs  are  then  to  be 
placed  on  the  top,  and  pressed  down  about  an  inch 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  soil  pressed  down 
gently,  so  as  to  leave  it  level  a  little  below  the  margin 
of  the  pot.  The  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit,  or  they  may  be  set  on  coal  ashes,  and  covered 
with  a  movable  frame  and  lights  ;  I  prefer  the  latter 
until  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  when  they  are 
removed  to  a  cool  pit,  kept  moderately  dry,  and  from 
which  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  After  the  bulbs  have 
started  water  may  be  applied,  but  in  very  moderate 
quantities  through  the  winter.  When,  on  the  approach 
of  spruig,  gro\vth  becomes  active,  they  will  require 
plenty  of  water  ;  and  at  that  time  a  portion  may  with 
advantage  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  on  the  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse,  which  will  accelerate  their  flowering. 
The  remainder  may  be  left  in  the  pit  until  they  throw 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
conservatory  as  occasion  requires.  Several  other 
species  and  varieties  of  Ixia  and  Sparaxis  are  amenable 
to  the  same  treatment,  but  I  know  of  none  more  showy 
than  Ixia  crocata,  nor  one  which  increases  more 
abundantly,  coupled  apparently  mth  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  a  hardy  constitution.  John  Cox,  in  "  Florist 
and  Pomologist." 


#arkn;  operations. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Let  all  plants  intended  to  flower  late  in  the  autumn 
and  mid-winter,  and  which  require  a  larger  pot,  be 
shifted  without  further  delay.  Give  moderate  shifts  only, 
however,  and  pot  with  moderate  firmness  as  compared 
with  what  would  be  necessary  earlier  m  the  season. 
The  second,  or  other  successional  batch  of  Cape  Pelar- 
goniums, having  been  cut  back  and  broken  afresh, 
require  potting,  which  must  be  done  quickly.  Remove 
as  much  soil  as  possible  from  the  old  balls,  and  then 
put  them  into  as  small-sized  pots  as  the  roots  can  be 
got  into  conveniently,  without  undue  pressure,  in  an 
open,  free  admixture  of  fibrous  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand.  As  the  sun's  rays,  taking  the  day  through, 
lessen  in  intensity,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  to 
duly  expose  all  plants  the  more  freely,  by  dispensing 
with  shading  more  and  more,  if  any  be  used,  until  it  is 
removed  altogether  for  the  season.  These  remarks 
apply  especially  to  Orchids,  which  have  many  of  them 
now  nearly  or  quite  completed  their  growth.  Give 
them  less  water  as  well  as  less  shade,  and,  by  admitting 
the  sun  more  freely,  ripen  off  the  more  fully  the 
growth  made.  With  a  proper  distribution  of  the  plants, 
that  is,  the  necessary  removal  of  all  such  as  have  tender 
growing  leaves  into  more  shaded  positions,  the  thermo- 
meter may  be  permitted  to  run  up  freely  to  85°  or  90°  by 
sun-heat  alone.  By  these  means  these  plants  can  be 
induced  to  go  to  rest  kindly.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
placed  their  Camellias  out-of-doors  should  now  do 
so  ;  also  Indian  Azaleas.  They  receive  much  benefit 
by  a  free  contact  with  the  buoyant  air.  The  conser- 
vatory shotdd  now  be  gay  with  Neriums,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Fuchsias,  Lilinms,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Vallotas,  &c.,  which  in  admixture  with  various  foliaged 
plants  will  be  as  gay  as  need  be.  It  will  be  well  now, 
save  during  very  bright  fine  weather,  to  give  to  all  such 
a  more  limited  supply  of  water,  and  to  the  Lili 
especially,  as  these  may  be  said  to  have  perfected  the 
major  part  of  their  growth  by  the  time  the  blooms 
fully  expanded.  Regulate  the  shoots  upon  Climbing 
Plants,  pinch  back  the  points  of  the  grosser  shoots,  and 
so  endeavour  to  equalise  the  sap  more  generally  betiveen 
them  and  the  weaker  ones.  If  the  weather  proves  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  air  searching  and  arid,  be  particular 
to  defend  the  balls  of  all  valuable  plants  agamst  the 
fluctuations  of  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 
Pine-apples  must  now  have  air  freely  during  genial 
periods.  Maintain  around  them  an  even  temperature, 
averaging  from  83°  to  85°,  with  the  customary  increase 
after  shutting  up,  and  encourage  by  every  possible 
means  the  newly  potted  plants  to  form  fresh  roots 
abundantly.  Make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
insure  the  usual  supply  of  new  tan  by  the  time  it  will 
be  wanted  finally  to  make  up  the  bark  beds  for  the 
winter  startmg.  Syringe  the  Vines  and  surroundings 
freely,  whilst  the  Grapes  are  engaged  in  the  swelling 
process,  in  very  late  vmeries.  Keep  the  foliage  healthy, 
and  so  aim  at  assuring  those  conditions  by  the  aid  of 
which  alone  a  good  result  is  attained.  Give  to  Pot 
Figs,  now  commencing  the  final  swelling,  copious  water- 
ings with  wholesome  liquid  manure,  and  afford  frequent 
surface  sprinklings  over  all  the  internal  surroimdings 
within  the  structure.  Attend  well  to  all  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  houses  from  which  the  fhiit  has  been  long 
gathered,  and  assist  the  roots,  by  means  of  a  watering 
if  necessary,  to  perfect  efficiently  both  bloom  and  wood 
buds  for  another  season.  Those  Orchard-house  Trees 
which  have  just  yielded  their  crops  of  ripened  fruits 
should  now  be  watered  with  clear  soft  water  only. 
Already  the  roots  no  doubt  have  in  the  majority  of 
instances  been  over-gorged  with  manure-water,  the 
sedimentary  remains  of  which  existing  in  the  pots  will 
serve  for  all  further  purposes. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Remove  the  leaves  somewhat  from  the  fruit  of  late 
kinds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  so  encourage  be- 
times the  ripening  process.  Gather  early  kinds  of 
fruit  rather  by  anticipation  than  otherwise,  and  by  lay- 
ing them  by  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  situation,  determine  their 
safety  against  insect-pests,  which,  in  some  counties,  are 
very  abundant.  Thin  the  leaves  which  surround 
bunches  of  outdoor  Grapes  a  little,  which  may  under 
more  than  usual  favourable  circumstances  tend  to  ripen 
them  somewhat  by  the  advent  of  winter.  Protect  late 
rieties  of  Plums,  such  as  the  Blue  Imperatrice,  &c. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Bedding  plants  will  now  need  to  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds.  This,  and  the  removing  of  decayed 
blooms,  the  necessary  mowing,  sweeping,  &c.,  will 
tend  to  afford  a  more  beautiful  aspect  to  the  par- 
than  any  of  us  could  have  looked  forward  to  in 
the  cold  earlier  summer  months.  Sow  again  if  neces- 
sary, either  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on  the  open  sheltereil 
border,  such  annuals  as  Collinsia,  Ervsimum,  Nemo- 
phila,  Ten-iijeck  Stock,  &c.  Place  early  Mignonette 
in  pots  in  favourable  aspects,  to  encourage  a  strong, 
sturdy  growth.  Old  plants  of  Pinks  and  the  like, 
from  which  "layers"  have  been  taken,  should,  if  two 
seasons  old  and  a  sufficient  stock  exists,  be  removed  to 
the  rubbish  heap,   or   at  the  best   pinned  m  some- 


what closely  and  neatly,  so  as  to  enhance  the  beauty 
and  size  of  the  blooms  of  another  season. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Finally  thin  out  the  last  sowing  of  Turnips  fo 
winter  use,  and  tzse  the  hoe  freely  between  rows.  Con- 
tmue  progressively  to  earth-up  the  earliest  and  succes- 
sional Celery,  freely  supplying  with  water  such  as  need 
it.     The  same   remarks  apply  to    Cardoons,     Earth- 


advanced  for  the  purpose ;  make  also  another  sowmg 
of  each  upon  a  sheltered  sunny  aspect,  and  continue  to 
blanch  by  the  usual  processes  according  to  the  demand. 
Make  permanent  plantings  of  Cabbage,  'planting  them 
thickly  in  the  rows,  so  that  every  other  one  may  be 
pulled  up  for  early  consumption,  and  so  increasing  the 
supply  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  never  any  danger 
of  having  an  excess  of  this  useful  vegetable.  That  the 
sun  may  exert  its  beneficial  influences,  remove  all  young 
shoots  frequently  as  they  form  upon  Tomatos,  and  cut 
away  any  gross  leaves  which  too  greatly  shade  the 
fruits,  as  these  are  rather  late  this  seasoa   W.  E. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 

The  Chrysanthemums  \vill  now  begin  to  show  their 

flower-buds,  which   should   all   be   removed  mth  the 


ception  of  the  terminal  one  on  each  shoot,  if  large 
ooms   are  required.     Eanuigs  will  become  trouble- 


ants,  and  should  be  trapped  either 
by  placing  lobster-claws  on  the  sticks  [how  orna- 
mental !],  or  by  twisting  up  a  piece  of  greasy  paper 
and  placing  it  among  the  shoots,  shaking  out  into 
hot  water  every  morning  all  those  which  are  thus 
trapped.  As  the  Annuals  and  other  plants  are  cleared 
off.  Pompons  should  be  removed  to  their  places.  These 
as  well  as  the  large  Chrysanthemums  should  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  be  frequently 
syringed  over  the  tops  with  clear  water.  Carnations 
and  Pinks  that  are  struck  should  be  planted  out  into  an 
open  border,  and  be  kept  well  watered  ;  they  will  then 
make  strong  plants  to  stand  the  mnter,  and  bloom 
freely  next  season.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  increase 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  does  well  in  town,  if  not 
disturbed  after  once  planting.  The  method  of  propa- 
gation is  to  hft  the  old  roots  with  a  fork  and  divide 
them  into  as  many  separate  pieces  as  may  be  required, 
plantmg  them  with  a  trowel  about  3  inches  below  the 
surface.  Most  of  the  Herbaceoits  Plants  will  now  have 
done  flowering,  and  where  an  increase  in  the  stock  is 
required,  they  should  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  y.  D.    


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Bananas  :  E.  N.  writes  to  know  how  long  the  Banana 
takes  to  ripen  after  the  fruit  has  set.  Will  some  corre- 
spondent who  grows  them  kindly  answer  the  question  ? 

Bedding  Verbenas  :  M.  H.  R.  The  following  varieties 
have  been  tested  for  bedding  purposes,  and  found  to 
answer  well : — Annie,  carmine  and  white  stripes  ;  Crim- 
son King,  crimson  with  white  eye  ;  Countess  of  Radnor, 
pale  ruby ;  Eclipse,  brilliant  reddish  crimson,  with  a 
dark  centre ;  Exquisite,  dehcate  pink  ;  Firefly,  vivid 
scarlet,  with  lemon  eye  ;  James  Birbeck,  shaded  pink, 
very  effective  ;  La  Grande  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white  ; 
Leah,  pink,  with  crimson  centre  ;  Lady  of  Langley- 
btny,  purple  and  white  stripes,  a  sport  from  Purple 
King  ;  Mrs.  Mole,  clear  lavender  ;  Mrs.  Pochin,  bright 
pink,  with  white  eye ;  Pearl,  pure  white,  a  fine  bedder  ; 
Richard  Dean,  bluish-purple,  with  large  white  eye  ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  pink  and  white  stripes  ;  Sensation, 
bright  carmine-rose,  with  large  white  eye  ;  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  shaded  plum-purple ;  and  Triomphe  de  Massifs, 
pale  blue,  with  dark  centre. 

Budding  Hollies  :  C.  P.  Hollies  may  be  budded 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.  Now  is  a  good  time.  If 
you  are  a  skilful  budder,  a  thin  sHce  of  the  wood  may 
go  in  with  the  bark,  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the  wood, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  bud  in  so  doing.  Keep 
the  shoots  of  the  stock  pinched  back  in  spring,  so  as  to 
induce  the  dormant  bud  to  break.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  your  Mar^chel  Niel  buds  have  broke  into  shoots, 
as  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost  in 
winter  than  if  they  had  lain  dormant.     Bud  later  ne.xt 

Clematis  :  y.  Nelson.  Your  Seedhng  No.  2  is  a  very 
handsome  thing,  no  doubt,  but  is  no  improvement  on, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  distinct  from,  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Jackman's  strain. 

Diseased  Larch  :  J.  Jeffries  ^  Son.  We  have  had 
the  same  affection  in  Larch  before.  The  condition  was 
in  that  case  owing  to  there  being  a  cake  of  hard  im- 
penetrable conglomerate  beneath  the  roots,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  growth  was  slow,  resin  was  dis- 
charged, and  Peziza  pulchella  grew  on  the  bark.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  Peziza  is  the  cause.  It  is 
abundant  everywhere  on  fallen  Larch  twigs.  Any- 
thing which  checks  growth  might  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  conglomerate  pan,  which  can  scarcely  exist 
in  the  damp  and  low  ground  where  the  disease  is  worst. 
We  should  rather  expect  in  such  a  case  the  disease 
known  under  the  name  of  ^rum|>ill^^   M.  J.  S. 

Grapes  ;  Enquirer,  Bel/.i^t.  liavinL^  syringed  your 
Vines  vrith  the  lime  wattr,  you  will  be  unable  now  to 
remove  the  white  powder  settled  on  the  leaves,  even 
hard  spring  water  would  have  had  the  same  effect. — 
A  Subscriber,  Your  Grapes  are  attacked  by  a  minute 
parasitic  Fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Glseosporium. 
and  closely  allied  to  G.  fructigenum,  but  with 
apparently  shorter  spores,  which  are  however  very 
variable  in  size.  Species  are  figured  in  this  journal  in 
1856  and  1859,  the  one  on  Apples  the  other  on  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.    All  the  six  seeds  of  the  three  berrie-s 
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diseased.  In  the  diseased  spot  on  those  which 
L  dark  brown,  we  find  abundance  of  raphides, 
?.— ^.  R.  We  are  afraid  that  you  have  got 
lew  noxious  Fungus.  The  spots  are  full  of 
mycelium,  but  in  an  early  stage  of  growth.  We  have 
at  present  seen  only  a  single  spore,  oblong  with  three 
septa,  but  with  a  single  leaf  only  we  cannot  even 
determine  the  genus.  Please  to  send  two  or  three  more 
leaves,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  better 
opinion.  M.  J.  B. 
Leafy  Flowers  of  Clover  :  M.  N.  6*  Co.  The  change 
in  question  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  more  frequent  after 
a  wet  season  than  a  dry  one,  leaf  growth  being  favoured 
by  the  moisture.  It  is  much  more  common  in  white 
Clover  than  in  any  other  kind.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  botany  of  the  subject,  a  full  summary  of 
which  is  given  in  Dr.  Masters'  "  Vegetable  Teratology," 
p.  276. 
Marechal  Niel  Rose:  A.  Y.  Let  the  shoot  or 
shoots  of  your  Mar^chal  Niel  Rose  run  till  they  reach 
the  length  you  require  them.  This  Rose  should  do 
very  well  in  a  late  vinery.  We  will  answer  your  other 
questions  in  our  next. 
Morello  Cherry  Tree  GuMMtNG  :  Don  Juan.  You 
can  do  but  little.  Cut  away  as  much  of  the  gummed 
portions  as  you  can,  and  encourage  the  young  shoots. 
Prune  them  back  tolerably  hard,  and  your  tree  may  yet 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  C.  C.  D.  From  the  scrap  sent 
apparently  Verbascum  Blattaria.— G/o^c.  Flea  Bane. 
Inula  dysenterica,  formerly  used  in  dysentery. —  IV.  O.B. 
Clerodendron  Bungei.—F.  P.  C.  Erigeron  canadense. 
— E.  P.  The  white  variety  of  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath, 
Dabeocia  polifolia,  wild  in  Ireland.— A/tzj.  Common 
Hart's -tongue,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.— T.  McKenzie 
&=*  Sons.  Polypodium  vulgare  semilacerum  ;  it  has  been 
previously  found  in  your  country. 
Peaches  without  Flavour  :  J.  Wardle.  The  fruits 
when  received  were  smashed  and  quite  rotten  ;  over- 
cropping, with  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  will  pro- 
duces the  result  you  describe. 
Peat  Earth  :  W.  R.  You  cannot  do  better  than  apply 
to  Mr.  Epps,  of  Lewisham,  who  supplies  peat  earth  of 
excellent  quality,  specially  selected  for  the  growth  of 
pot  plants.  We  hear  that  he  has  just  now  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  a  new  supply,  of  the  very 
finest  quality. 
Raphanus  caudatus  :  C.  W.  S.  Cook  them  like  any 
ordinary  vegetable,  and  serve  with  white  sauce,  a  la 
Salsafy. 
Selections  of  Plants  :  R.  S.  T.  Twelve  Roses- 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronesc  Ruths- 
child,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Duke  ofT^.dinburgh.  Edward 
Morren,  Louis  Van  Hontte,  Marie  Baumann,  Sophie 
Coquarel,  and  Xnvier  Olibo  ;  Tea-scented  Gloi 
Dijon,  Noisette,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Trioniphe  de 
Renres,  -  Six  Nosegay  Pelargoniums:  Amy  Hogg, 
purijlish-rose  ;  Eclat,  rich  magenta,  suffused  with 
-^  purple  :  Le  Grand,  rosv-orange  ;  Lizzie,  soft  salmon, 
suffused  with  orange  ;  Pink  May  Queen,  deep  pink 
and  Stanstead  Rival,  bright  glowing  crimson.  Si> 
Double  Pelargoniums  :  Andrew  Henderson,  bright  scar 
let  ;  Emile  Lemoine,  deep  pink  ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  deep 
rosy-pink  ;  Marie  Lemoine,  soft  carmine  ;  Victor  Le- 
moine, intense  scarlet ;  and  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  brilliant 
orange-scarlet.  Six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  :  George  Pea- 
body,  brilliant  deep  crimson  ;  Jean  Sisley,  fiery  scarlet  ; 
William  Underwood,  pale  bright  orange-scarlet ;  Emile 
Licau,  deep  salmon;  Mrs.  William  Paul,  soft  rosy-pink; 
and  Bouquet  Blanche,  pure  white.  Six  good  useful 
Camellias  :  Alba  plena.  Dr.  Boisduval,  Jenny  Lind, 
Lavinia  Maggi,  Mathotiana,  and  Valteverado. 
Vines  Diseased  :  D.  We  have  very  carefully  examined 
examples  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  sent,  and 
disease  to  lead  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
question.  There  is  no  mildew  as  we  expected.  The 
Vines,  as  you  state,  have  grown  well,  and  got  damaged 
quite  suddenly.  We  must  then  look  for  the  cause 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Have  you  over- 
heated your  flues  and  had  an  escape  of  sulphurous 
gases  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  so.  The  leaves  seem 
to  have  been  rather  flabby,  through  growing  fast  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  and  damp  border  ;  then  to  have 
been  scorched  with  something— not  all  at  once,  but  to 
have  been  subjected  to  it  for  some  time. 
Wasps  :  Mr.  East  writes  to  recommend  a  preparation  to 
destroy  wasps.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adver- 
tisement, and  should  be  inserted  as  such.  The  most 
efficient  wasp  trap  we  know  is  the  French  trap  figured 
at  p.  461,  1870.    With  this  we  catch  the  wasps  daily  by 

Wi 


Ikriuls. 


COVENT  GARDEN,— Aug.  i. 
We  have  very  little  alteration  to  notice  this  week, 
supplies  being  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  trade  con- 
tinues very  steady.  Pines  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as 
they  have  been,  and  prices  have  gone  up  a  little.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Grapes,  the  first  consignment  of 
which  arrived  during  the  week,  are  realismg  but  very  low 
prices.  We  have  good  supplies  of  Potatos,  at  slightly 
advanced  prices. 


Apples,  per  }  ■ 
Apricots,  per  d 
Figs  . . 

Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  loc 
Melons,  each 


Cabbages,  p.  d( 

Cauliflowers,  p. 
Celery,  red,  p. 


Herbs,  per  bunch 


Nectarines,  per  doz.  : 
Peaches,  per  doz. . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.    : 


Vegetables. 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 

Peas,  per  quart  . , 
Radishes,  round.per 

Shallots,  per' lb.  '.'. 
Spinach,  perbushel 
Turnips,  p.  bunch.. 


The  most  perfect  and  effec 


;  cheapest  Frame  and 


One  Penny  per  Square  Yard. 

TANNED     GARDEN    NETTING,    for  Garden 
purposes,   such   as  Protecting  Fruit  from   Birds,   Blossom  from 
light  Frosts,  &c.  Widths,  1,2,  3.  and  4  yards.  The  Trade  also  supplied. 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames, 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  ; 

of  every  class  of  Mat, 


Orchard  House  Liglits. 

VX/'ANTED,    a    number   of  the  above.  Second-hand, 


MESSRS.      E.      G.       HENDERSON     and      SON 
respectfully  ACKNOWLEDGE  the  ANSWERS 
Advertisement  of  August  iq,  for  a  GARDENER  ;  the 


r^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married.  1 

ctcr  will  bear  ihc  strictest  investigation.— T.  M.,s 
.Slough,  Bucks. 


jvcmcnts.     Good  1 


pcriencc  in  Early  and   Late  Forcing,  also  the  cultiv 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardenin 

London,  N.W. 


highly    recommended. 


Edgware 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  no  incum- 

Fruits  under  Glass,  Early  and  'Late  Forcing,  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c. 
Five  years' good  character.— HORTUS,  331,  Vauxhall   Bridge  Road, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Is 
and   Vegetable   Culture;    Lands 


,  Flower  Garden 
Drawing  and  carrying 

and  lately  Manager  < 
be    highly 
H  arborne, I 


1  last  situation,  with  a  Nobleman, 
A,    Lilac    Cottage,    York    Street, 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
FORESTER.— Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Formation  of 
Plantations,  and  the  Rearing  of  young  Forest  Trees;  is  a  first-class 
Pine  and  Vine  Grower,  also  good  Plantsman ;  unsurpassed  as  a 
Kitchen  Gardener.  Would  have  no  objection  to  look  alter  Land  and 
Stock.  Ten  years'  excellent  character  from  last  employer- J.  G., 
22.  Seething  Lkne.  City,  E.C. 


GARDENER    {Head,    Working),    age    32.  — Mr. 
Carlton,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  Ashtead  Park, 
can     with    confidence     recommend    his    Foreman    as   a    thoroughly 
in  five  of  the  principal  establish- 

place  accepted.    Character  will 
G.    COATES,    Ashtead    Park, 


efficient  manner.     No  sii 
Epsom,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  four  are  kepL— 

also  Kitchen   and   Flower  Gardening,  &c.      Satisfactory   reasons  for 
leaving.— X.  V.  Z,,  171.  Maiden  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. 
Age  24,  married,  no  family;  thoroughly  competent  in  Early  a 
Late  Forcing,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.— A.  B.  TAYLO 


GARDENER.— Age  45,  married  ;  will  be  disengaged 
at  Michaelmas,  and  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  re-engage- 

Gardening,  including  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Salads, 
Specimen  and  Decorative  Plant  Growing,  Flower,  Hardy  Fruit,  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  making  Plans  and  earning  nut  Improvements 
and  New  Works,  Planting  and  Management  of  Young  Plantations,  &c. 

accord.  Wages  expected,  with  house,  l^Q  to  £,^%  per  annum.— 
H.  H.,  4,  Prospect  Terrace,  Britan nia  Road,  Fulham.  S.\V. 


A  young  Man,  1 


he  profession 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED  :  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c.*— Kelway  &  Son's 
2ist  Annual  Catalogue  of  Gladioli. — James  Veitch 
&  Sons"  Catalo^e  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous 
Roots.— Haage  &  Schmidt  (Erfurt),  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Hyacinths,  Miscellaneous  Bulbs,  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Plants.  &c.  — Sutton  &  Sons'  Catalogue  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots.  Plants.  Seeds,  &c.— W.  Paul's  Bulb 
Catalogue.— Edniondson  Brothers,  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs.  &c. — Stephen  Brown.  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs.  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.— G.  M.  Kemp-Welch,  a 
Select  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. —Milligan  & 
Kerr,  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots.  &c. 

Errata  :  At  p.  1105,  col.  c,  second  hne  from  the  top, 
for  the  word  emarginatcd  read  margined  ;  at  p.  1106, 
col.  c,  for  1200  read  12,000. 


T.    F.-G.    S.— Subscriber.— H.—W. 


H.    H.,    Post    Office, 


;  NURSERY  FOREMAN,  in  a  country 

..^^.j,  c  e."Od  general  Man,  well   up  in  Fruits,  Roses,  and 

owledge  of  the  other  Stock  generally  met  with  in  a  good 

icry.     Above  all,  he  must  know  how  to  do  nis  work,  and  to  take 

icad  of  the  other  men  employed. — Address,  stating  full  particulars, 

,  Post  Office,  Ashford,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  Plants,  Vines,  Pines,  ^•e^tilation,  Stoking.  &c  To  be 
active,  obliging,  and  industrious.— Address,  stating  wages  required,  to 
FKEDK.  HUGHES,  The  Gardens,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  young  MAN  accus- 
tomed to  the  Propagating  and  Planting  of  Bedding  Plants  on  a 
lartjc  scale-  One  well  acquainted  with  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  pre- 
ft-rrcd.  None  need  apply  unless  used  to  first-class  establishments. 
Salary-  21S,  per  week.  Testimonials  for  sobriety,  industry  and  honesty 
indispensable— S.  S.,  Raikes  Hall,  Blackpool,  Lancashire. 


Spade  Work,  \\ages 
1  Park  Nurseri-,  Hack 


WANTED,  by  a  leading  New  York  Ho 
MAN,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Seed  Business 
Office,  290,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


■Vy'ANTED,     a     respectable     Man 

25?.  per  week.— App/y,^personally  if  possible,  BA?IR  ani 


PACKER 

S^UGDE^ 


WANTED,  AT  ONCE,  a  smart,  active  yc 
as  UNDER  SHOPMAN.— DOWNIE,  LAIRD, , 


dLAI> 


w 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

ANTED,  to  place  as  PUPIL  to  the  above,  a  highly 
respectable  Youth,  where  he  would  be  duly  instructed  in  all 
es  of  the  profession  —Apply,  per  letter,  to  Mr.  MILES,  The 
IS,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


.ustomed  to  tend  Priie  Stock  and  Exhibit.— Apniy  by 
xperience,  wages  expected,  &c. ,  to  Mr.  PARSONS, 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENEK 
and    BAILIFF),    of   various    qualifications,    recommended    t( 


G 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  26;  practical.     Under 


(I 
iches.    Eight 
I  Road,  Leicester^ 


ORCHID    GROWER 

;gs  to  offer  his  services  to  an; 
above.      Thoroughly   understands  thi 


Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

ars"  experience  both  iTnderGlass'and   in  the  Garden.     Principally 
ider  Glass  preferred.    Good  recommendations.— T.  H  ,  10,  Fawley, 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  charge  of  Houses.— Five 
years"  good  character.— F.  C.  A.,  General  Post  Office,  Norwich. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Young ;  has  not  had  much 
experience-      A     small     Premium    would    be    given.— H.     A., 
Mr.  W.  Joye's,  Stationer,  Reigate.  


/^ARDENER    (Under).— Age  21  ; 

"   "      imer  Row,  Handsworth.  near  Birmingham. 


FOREMAN.— Age  35,  married;   well  experienced 
the   Growth   of  Soft-wo«  "    '    ~  "  ■    -     " 

Covent  Garden  Market.     Go. 


s  Street,  Oxlord  I 


Gentleman  s 
ihmclTts.    ^qIII 


ITi  OREMAN  and  GROWER.— Age  36,  married  ;  has 
;  had  thorough  practical  experience  in  Plantand  Cut  Bloom 
^rowing  for  London  IMarkcts  for  t 
?,.  E.,  2,  Anthony  Terrace, 


AILIFF,  or  FOREMAN,  on  a  Gentleman's  Estate.- 


B1,'a^ 


AILIFF,    or    BAILIFF   and  to  SUPERINTEND 

a    Gentleman's    Garden    and    Grounds.  —  Age   35.     married  : 
■ricnced.    fully    understands   Farming   in   all   its    branches,   both 
*   '  -   '        '      -'-.o  the  Breeding,   Grazing,   Buying,   and 
on  a  large  farm   in  Norfolk,      i^i  year 
sfactory     reasons    for    leaving.        Good 
id  capabilities.— R.  S.  C,    Post   Office, 


BAILIFF  (Working).— Understands  Farming 
its  branches,  also  Buying  and  Selling,     Seven  and  a-half 


^oaaf 


te^Mfd-S^ex  ^ 


FARM  BAILIFF,  on  large  Farm  or  Farms  (disengaged 
in  October), -Respectable;  understands  the  Management  of  both 
Heavy  and  Light  Land  :  great  experience  m  Norfolk  and  Oxfordshire ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Farming  busmess  m  all  its  branches,  also 
Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding.  Purchasing,  and  disposmg  of  all  kinds  ol 
Stock,  and  Keeping  Accounts  Wife  understands  Dairy  and  Poultry. 
Highest  references  from  previous  employers  as  to  ability,  trustworthi- 
ness, &c.— P.  P.  P-.  Post  Office,  Monmouth. 


B°^ 


OOK-KEEPER.-  Age  22  ;  an  energetic  Man,  with 

jrserj',— A.  Z.,  Post  Office,' Solihull. 


^£^. 


a  young  Ma 

:ed  Eslablishr 
urdmtn-  Chn 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (ASSISTANT),  or  TRAVELLER.— .'\g 
Six  years'  reference  from  present  employer.— T.  F.,  Mr. 
Winfield,  Gloucestershire  Seed  ' 


'^Zc, 


To  Seed  Mercliants. 

SSISTANT,  in  a  Seed  Warehouse,  to  as 
21 ;  four  years'  experience  in  j 
— B.  H.,  fo,  Micklegate,  York. 


j!r\.  light 


September  2,   1871.] 
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MR.  JAMES  FRASER  (of  the  late  Firm  of 
I.  &  I.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridce  Ruad),  undertakes  HORTICUL- 
TURAL VALUATIONS  of  every  description,  SALES  by 
AUCTION,  &c.—Maylands  Farm,  Romford,  Essex,  E. 


3ne  Queen,  i3j.  ;  three,  33J. : 
GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  ANl 
127,  High  Holborn,  London, 


w 


ANTED,     THREE    or    FOUR    ACRES,    good 


'z.'^a 


,  Strand,  London, 


WANTED  to  RENT,  from  FIVE  to  TEN  ACRES 
of  GOOD    LAND,  either  established   as,   or  suitable  for, 
Market  Garden-     No  objection   to  a  little  Glass.     Near  Li\'erpool 


Manchester  prefer 


,  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool. 


To  NuTBerymen  and  Gardeners. 
T^  O    BE    SOLD,    in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 

and  FErReRY',  fronting  to   the  Hagley  Road,  Edgba- 
excellently  .    ,       .      . 


;  LEASE  and  POSSESSION   of  a    NURSERY 
"     ■       "oad,  Edgbaston,  Birmine 
There    is    a    good   Vill; 


jrsery  Grounds  extend  over  about  12  acres,  and  more  Land 
d  if  desired;  and  the  Seed  Business  is  extensive  and  incn 
lis  is  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  one,  two,  or  three  really 
d  business  men,  who  can  command  a  moderate  am 
a  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  paid 


Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  RE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the 
LEASES,  with  possession,  of  the  old  established  and  well 
known  CHISWICK  NURSERIES,  comprising  a  substanti 
roomed   Dwelling-house,  with   Seed   Shop  and  Offices  annexed 


urther     particulars    apply   to    ^I. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY  and  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutoli  Bults. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  or 
SATURDAY  and  MONDAY,  September  2  and  4,  at  half-past 
;„'.?;'%'"''  precisely  each  day,  =5  Cases  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROClISES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  and 
other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  Holland. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C  , 
TUESDAY.  September  5,  at  half.past  12  o'clock  precisely,  220  pen 
of  choice  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of  th. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke.  J.  A.  •^■'         -  ..       - 

known  Breeders  and  Exhil 


s  and  lofts  of  the 
.Fisher,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Evans,  and  other  well- 

j  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 


Ctolce  OrcUds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  mil  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 

THURSDAY,  September  7,  at  haTf-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  large 
importation  ol"  PHAL.^NOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  a  consimSent 
of  choice  ANGR/ECUMS,  and  other  rare  ORCHIDS  from  Africa: 
an  importation  of  various  ORCHIDS  from  the  West  Indies,  and  a 
large  number  of  established  plants  of  CYPRIPEDIUM  NIVEUM, 
and  healthy,  well  established  plants  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  of  sorts. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Hollcer  Hall,  Lancashire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

R.  STRAFFORD  has  the  honour  to  announce  for 

WEDNESDAY, 
enowned  Holkcr 


Amongst  them  will  be  found  some  Oxfords,  Wild  Eyes.  Blanche, 
Cleopatra,  Asia,  and  other  famed  Kirklevington  tribes.  The  young 
stock  are  chiefly  by  Grand  Duke  loth  (21,848),  and  Grand  Duke  iTtfi 
(24,064).  Baron  Oxford  4th  (25,'^8o).  of  the  same  line  of  blood,  is  now 
in  service,  and  the  whole  will  be  found  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
purchasers  of  first-class  Shorthorns.  Mr.  Strafford  can,  therefore, 
with  confidence  strongly  recommend  gentlemen  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  favourable  opportunity,  such  as  may  not  occur  again 


Catalo 


i3,,Eui 


'of'sUL 


Beaumont  Grange,  Leincaster. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instr 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  without  rese 
inont  Grange,  near  Lancaster. on  THURSDAY.ScptemI 
day  following  the  Sale  at  Holker  Hall),  a  choice  selection 
COWS,.and  HEIFERS,  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Slye's  Herd,  ,...., 
Kirklevington  and  Fawsley  descent.  Amongst  them  will  I 
descendants  of  the  Ciarina,  Duchess,  Garland,  Lady  Spence 


STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


M' 


KlUliow,    near    Wlgton,    Cumberland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 
.     STRAFFORD     begs    to    intimate    that  he 


FRi; 


about  FIPCY 


September  8  next,  a 

r  SHORTHORNS, 

Esq.,  that  have  been   selected  and  bred  with  the  greatest  care  frc 

been  used  Bulls  of  the  first  class.  17th  Duke  of  Oxford  (21;  00 
from  the  famed  Holker  Herd,  is  now  in  service,  and  the  you 
stock  are  chiefly  by  him.  The  animals  will  be  found  on  inspection 
possess  all  the  qualifications  of  high-bred  Shorthorns;  they  ha 
quaJiVoTfle'sh",  amTarel  "a  fiS°h"Sfthy  breeding  state ;  ^ilj'such'th 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  first-class  Shorthorns. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application 
Mr.  FOSTER,  KiUhow,  near  ^^igton,  Cumberland  ;  or 
Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


Important  to  the  Trade. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE   of  WINTER  FLOWERING  HEATHS, 
EPACRIS,  CYCLAMENS,  TREE  CARNATIONS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  a 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Eraser  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
Premises.  The  Nursery,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  L 
THURSDAY,  September  2r,  at  it  for  12  o'clock 
reserve,  about  25,000  winter-blooming  HEATHS,  in  vanous  sizes,  ana 
including  the  best  varieties,  viz.  :-Tlyemalis  Wilmoreana,  gracilis, 
and  gracilis  vcmalis,  grandinosa  melanthera,  regerminans,  Sindriana, 
colorans,  rubro-calyx,  and  others.  1000  EPACRIS,  of  the  choicest 
kinds;  1000  AZALEA  INDICA,  by  name  ;  about  loco  CYCLAMENS, 


CYTISSUS,  ACACIyl 


y  furnished  w 

innots;  a  quantity  of  SOLAN  UM  CAPSl'CASTRUM, 

TREE  CARNA'tlONS,   LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  and 

miscellaneous  Greenhouse  Plants, 

May  be  viewed 


,'  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogs 
in  ine  I'rcmises.  ana  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers. 
N.B.— Intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited 


f  which  is  in  the  finest  p 


Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  EXTRA  STOCK  of  STOVE  and  GREEN 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  rare  ORCHIDS,  choice  FERNS,  selcctei 
PALMS.  &c. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 


M' 


o"ciock'pre° 


Surrey,  on  TUESDAY,  September  26,  a 

by  order  of  Mr.  R.  Parker,  without  reserve,  a  large  quantity  ot  extra 
stock  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  rare  ORCHIDS, 
choice  FERNS,  selected  PALMS,  hardy  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
&c.     Pull  particulars  next  week. 


T  ARGE   SALE  by  AUCTION.— On 


I'ing  days. 

Large  Stock 
iciiuii  of  — ^  -'-'- 


Dover. 

NOTICE  of  SALE  of  the  WELLINGTON  NURSERY 
Adjoining  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE. 

"lyr  ESSRS.    WORSFOLD    AND    HAYWARD    have 

D.    Rich"dson,'Esq"°d™ksTd"  to'^offe"'/""  SALE    by"  PUBLIC 
AUCTION,  a;  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Dover,  on   TUESDAY,  " 

Sale  c 


;  afternoon  (ir 
nd   Charlton] 


Lotl 


blft"now''5ri'hand.°"'h?'H'ou?e,  wh"ch'is  fittid 


Residence, 

111?'', 
Drawi 


1 
Borouph 


years,  from  October 

t0f^2IOS. 


old  will  be  immediately  put  up  in  Two  Lots  as  above.     The  Hoi 
lay  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers. 
Further  particulars  and   conditions  of   Sale    may  be  obtained  of 
lessrs.   WORSFOLD    and    HAYWARD,   Auctioneers,   Surveyors, 
nd    Estate    Agents,    New    Bridge,   Dover;    or   of    Mr.    THOMAS 


Brockton  House,  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  TUESDAY.  September   12.  at   Brockton 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE  BRED  SHORT- 
-      -     numbers  about  Fifty 

ition  with  the  late  Mr.  Bates  being  the  best  guarantee  for  their 

cellence  and  purity  of  descent.     Among  them  will  be  found  several 

the  "Peach  Blossom  "(or  Place),  "  Georgiana,"  and  other  fashion- 

.    le   tribes.     The  cows  and  heifers  are  in   calf  to   Colonel   Gunter's 

8th  Duke  of  York,  and  this  celebrated  young  Bull  will  be  offered  at 


:ts 


reaigrces,  may  oe  had   ot   mr.  ut.I-1 
or  of  JOHN   THORNTON,  15,  Lan, 


1  Place, 


Extensive  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Shorthorns  In  LlncolnslilTe 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  September  i,.  at  Panton 
House,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  the  celebrated  HERD  of  PURE-BKED 
SHORTHORNS,  numbering  about  100  Head,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Dudding. 

The  success  that    has  distinguished   the  Panton  animals    at  the 
Royal,  the  Yorkshire,  and  County  Shows,  the  old-established  character 

used-Mr.  f .  C.  Booth's  Manfred  (s6,8oi)  and  British  Crown  (21,322) 
being  now  in  service— is  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  standing  ami 
excellence  of  the  stonk,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  of  great  substance  and  quality,  as  well  as  several  prize  winners, 
including  some  choice  young  bulls. 
'^— ilogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may 
ingliam  Place,  London,  W. 


'  JOHN  THORNTON, 


NOTICE.— The     SALE     of    the     HERD    of 
SHORTHORNS  belonging  10  J.  N.  Beasley,  Esq..  of  Chapel 
Brampton,    Northampton,    announced    to  take   place   on    FRIDAY, 
September  22,  is  UNAVOIDABLY  POSTPONED. 
London,  August  30,  1871. JOHN  THORNTON. 


Mllcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  MILCOTE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

HUTCHINGS  has  been  honoured  with  instruc- 

"       "  '    "      "        J.  C.  Adkins,   Esq  ,  to 


w. 


Adkins.  for  mai 


?ht  of  lean  meat  and  of  wool,  and  ; 
urity.     The  rams  will  he  brought  f( 


s  of  the  best  Cots 


dence,  call  attention 
)  this  bale ;  and  can  assure  Flockmasters  that  an  entire  Flock  of  such 
igh  character  is  seldom  offered  to  Unreserved  Public  Competition. 

Catalogues  will  be  circulated  in  due  course,  and  may  be  had  of  the 
.uctioneer,  28,  Bridge  Street,  Stratfordon-Avon. 

Trains  stop  at  Milcote  Station  as  under:— From  Paddington, 
ixford,  Banbury,  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Birmingham.  8  49  and 
1. 18.     From  Paddington,  Oxford,  Moretoj,  Evesham,  and  Worcester, 


Slirop  Shire  Sheep. 

ELFORD  PARK.  TAMWORTH 

MR.  MAY'S  IMPORTANT  ANNUAL   SALE  of  PURE-BRED 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  inform  the 
Breeders  and  Feeders  of  Blackfaced  Sheep  that  they  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  2  o'Clock,  on  TUESDAY,  September  c,  at  Mr 
May's,  Elford  Park  (Luncheon  at  i  o'Clock).  about  FORTY  First- 
ctass  RAMS,  and  ONE  HUNDRED  large-sized  healthy  EWES  and 

Elford  Park  i.;  one  mile  from  the  Hasclour  and  Croxall  Stations  on 


39,    New  Street, 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at   New   House,    Sutton    Maddock,  Shifnal,    on 
FRIDAY^ September  a  next^  aj  i  o'Clock  punctually  (Luncheon  at  12), 


reputation  second  to 
none  among  the  Shropshires-  It  has  secured  the  highest  honours  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Birmingham,  Smith- 
field  Club,  and  numerous  other  important  Shows,  where  no  fewer  than 
130  prizes  in  plate,  money,  cups,  and  medals,  have  been  awarded  to  it. 
1  he  leading  Flockmasters  have  acknowledged  its  superior  merits,  and 
the  last  three  Royal  meetings  have  amply  confirmed  its  value,  by  the 

Conveyances  will  meet  trains  at  Shifnal  and  Coalport  Static 
libuswillj'      ■  "■■'     ■  ■  K        ,     ^ 

nmgham. 


HoUy  Bank,  near  Burton-upon  Trent. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
September  12  and  13  next,  the  ENTIRE  FLOCK  of  THREE 
HUNDRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP,  including  FORTY  RAMS; 
the  HERD  of  FIFTY  HEAD  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  several 


HORSES,    PIGS.    IMPLE- 


Wood,  Esq.,  who  ha 
Conveyances  will  i 
the  Midland  Railwai 
shire  Railway. 


i  Home  Fan 


SALE. 


Poultrj',  Cheese.  &c 
Luncheon  on  Tues 
Luncheon  on  Wednesday  at  10,30 ;  Sale 

The  Rams  are  of  great  siz      "  — " 

plenty  of  muscle.     The  Ewes  are  ren 

great  scale,  and  verj-  prolific.     Among 

to  the  caref^ully  bred  ones  belonging  to  the  nock, 

high  price  from  Messrs.  Beach,  Baker,  Byrd,  &c, 

The  Dairy  Stock  are  remarkably  well  bred,  n 

four  crosses  of  pure  blood. 

They  are  of  great  size,  rich  colour,  and  good  m 

The  Young  Stock  are  well  worthy  the  attentit 

The  Auctioneers  can  confidently  recommend  tl 
opportunity  to  any  one  desirous  of  founding  : 
SWopshires  or  Shorthorn  Herd.     As  Mr.  Wood  _ 


the  South  Stafford- 
Flock  of  Sheep.  _ 
o'clock. 


excellent  Wool  Cullers,  and  possess 

will  be  found,  in  addition 
ny  purchased  at  3 


I  high-class  Flock  ( 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  THIRTEENTH  GREAT  CENTRAL   SALE, 
HALL.  BIRMINGHAM. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  September  14  next,  at 
rr  o'clock  punctually,  TWO  HUNDRED  PURE-BRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS,  and  SIX  HUNDRED  EWES,  from  the  noted 
Flocks  of 

The  Right  Hon:  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  WIHoughby  de  Broke. 
Mrs.  Beach.  ,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim. 

W.  C.  Firmstone,  Esq.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  Esq. 


Mr.  Lythall.  C.  Stubbs.  Es 

Mr.  Nock.  '  Mr.  Yates. 

And  Others. 
The  above  will  include  Prize  Rams  and  Ewes  at  tl 
other  important  Shows. 

P.S.— Further  entries  should    be   sent   to  the   Aui 
September  i. 


ALTRINCHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  TENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY, 
September  28,  when  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  SILVER 
CUPS  will  be  offered  in  PRIZES  for  Homed  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep, 


FORMS  of  ENTRY,. 


SE    SEPTEMBER    13.      PRIZE     LISTS,    will 
'     "--^     n  application  to  the  Secretary, 

R.  DAVENPORT. 


R" 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1871. 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  Growing  Turnip 
and  Mangel  Seeds,  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way,  or,  not  to  be  dogmatical,  there  is  a  cheap  and 
a  more  costly  way.  Seeds  are  grown  for  maket  on 
the  cheap  plan,  which,  to  say  the  least,  we  do 
not  recommend.  Good  land  is  required  for 
heavy  crops,  and   the   best  for  the  purpose  is 
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deep,  rich  alluvial  soil,  with  a  subsoil  that 
becomes  good  top  soil  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed. 
There  is  a  tract  of  this  kind  of  land  and  of  strong 
loam  resting  on  free  chalk  between  Gravesend 
and  Cliffe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where 
300  acres  of  Turnip  seed  are  sometimes  grown  on 
a  single  farm.  In  the  market  garden  districts  of 
Bedfordshire,  by  Biggleswade,  Sandy,  and  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  cheap  seed  growing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  small  plots  of  Turnip  and  other 
seed,  on  all  the  little  garden  farms. 

We  will  mention  one  other  district,  the  most 
famous  of  all.  About  25  years  ago  a  farmer 
tried  the  experiment  of  ploughing  up  some  turf 
in  Romney  Marsh,  which  is,  as  our  readers 
know,  a  deep  deposit  of  mud,  well  drained,  and 
forming  some  of  the  richest  pasturage  in 
England.  The  experiment  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful. The  soil  proved  "  inexhaustible,"  yield- 
ing enormous  crops  of  Turnip  and  IVlangel  seeds, 
corn,  Clover,  and  Potatos  in  constant  succession, 
on  the  single  condition  that  before  corn  could  be 
grown,  several  crops  of  seeds  should  be  taken  to 
tame  the  soil. 

Romney  Marsh  has  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  cheap  seed-growing  districts.  The  crops 
of  Turnip  and  Swede  seed  frequently  exceed 
40  bush.,  and  those  of  Mangel  30  cwt.  per  acre. 
At  2d.  per  lb.,  40  bush,  of  Turnip  and  i  ton  of 
Mangel  would  give  nearly  ^20  an  acre  in  each 
case.  Seeds,  therefore,  are  grown  wholesale  at 
a  very  small  cost ;  but  unfortunately  they  are 
grown  from  imperfect  roots  ;  or  rather  they  are 
not  grown  from  roots  at  all,  but  from  shreds  of 
plants  about  the  size  of  quills  or  radishes.  In 
order  to  produce  these  parent  plants,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  seed-beds  about  the  end  of  July  ;  and  in 
November  the  wretched  little  biennials  are 
pricked  out  in  the  fields  ;  except  in  the  case  of 
Mangel  plants,  which  are  more  tender,  though 
not  too  tender  in  the  shred  form  to  be  wintered 
in  sheltered  seed-beds.  They  are  pricked  out  in 
spring. 

In  both  cases  an  iron  dibble  is  used,  about  as 
broad  as  a  carving  knife,  and  somewhat  thicker. 
This  tool  is  driven  into  the  ground,  the  shred  is 
lipped  into  the  crevice,  and  is  fastened  by 
closing  it  with  the  blade,  shifting  it  so  as  to 
squeeze  the  soil  tightly  to  the  plant.  The  little 
modicums,  which  cannot  be  called  roots,  are 
planted  in  rows  about  30  inches  apart.  On  soils 
that  are  both  friable  and  strong  they  branch 
vigorously,  and  should  be  hoed  early  in  spring  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  On  hard  land  of 
insufficient  strength,  they  are  inclined  to  "  run  " 
prematurely,  and  instead  of  the  ground  being 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  haulm,  self- 
supporting,  and  covered  with  seed-bearing  pods, 
it  is  only  half  covered,  and  the  stalks  are  then 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind  ;  a  weakly  crop 
is  also  more  liable  to  attacks  of  worm,  and  by 
the  time  the  linnets  and  doves  have  taken  their 
tithes,  the  grower's  share  is  so  small  as  to 
convince  him  by  experience  that  the  seeds  cannot 
be  profitably,  grown  from  these  little  biennial 
shreds,  except  on  suitable  land. 

The  degeneracy  consequent  on  breeding  from 
starved  sheds  is  remarkable,  though  not  more 
so  than  might  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of 
such  a  complete  setting  at  defiance  of  the  physio- 
logical laws  relating  to  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem in  plants.  Assuming  that  the  starved 
shreds  are  the  offspring  of  full-sized  roots,  we 
should  not  expect  the  degeneracy  to  be  very 
great  in  the  first  generation,  though  one  would 
certainly  choose  seed  from  robust,  well-grown 
roots,  in  preference  to  that  from  starved  shreds. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  certain  painstaking 
seedsmen  who  are  so  careful  as  to  supply  their 
growers  uniformly  with  "  stock "  seed.  A  very 
large  quantity  of  seed  is  growii  for  the  general 
market  that  is  of  shred-parentage  in  the  second 
or  third  generations.  Let  such  seed  be  sown  by 
the  side  of  honest  seed,  and  an  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  roots 
will  be  observed.  Clear-skinned,  firm,  and 
sweet- fleshed,  shapely  bulbs,  with  a  single  tap- 
root, and  not  too  much  neck  and  leaf,  with  very 
few  stragglers  running  to  seed,  will  contrast  with 
rough  bulbs,  fanged,  stringy,  and  coarse,  and 
evidently  reverting  to  the  primitive  form  of  the 
sea-side  Beet — a  stout-stemmed,  sprawling  plant, 
with  a  wiry  tap-root  fixed  in  the  sand  ;  or  of  the 
cliff  Cabbage,  or  rather  of  some  primeval  Rape, 
from  which  the  Turnip  tribe  may  have  de- 
scended. 

We  leave  this  branch  of  seed-growing,  and  the 
biennial  shred  system,  to  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  it.      It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further 


into  the  question  of  "How  not  to  do  it.'"  Our: 
readers  are  fortunate  if  they  cannot  appeal  to! 
their  own  experience,  or  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours, in  confirmation  of  our  view  on  the  subject 
of  cheap  seed-growing.  We  will  now  give  the 
details  of  a  more  approved  practice,  and  endea- 
vour to  show  how  seeds  ought  to  be  grown. 

Our  first  experience  was  with  a  Purple-topped 
Swede,  originally  selected  by  a  friend  more  than 
30  years  ago.  It  may  encourage  young  begin- 
ners, showing  how  attractive  a  fixed  pursuit  may 
become,  if  we  mention  that  this  gentleman,  a 
large  and  very  successful  farmer,  used  sometimes 
to  vanish  from  our  side  during  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  when  the  scent  was  warm  and  the 
game  close  at  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
a  promising  Swede  that  had  caught  his  eye. 
Latterly  there  were  comparatively  few  roots  that 
wandered  far  from  the  selected  l^pe,  but  we  never 
sow  a  field  of  Purple-tops  that  did  not  contain 
some  green  and  otherwise  undesirable  roots, 
showing  the  necessity  for  constant  selection  to 
obtain  pure  types,  and  the  large  quantity  of  bad 
breed  (blood)  that  there  must  have  been  when 
the  process  of  elimination  commenced. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  roots  we  preferred 
them  globular,  or  slightly  wide  shouldered  with- 
out being  flat  at  the  crown,  with  half  the  bulb 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  other  half  buried,  and 
good  quality  was  indicated  in  the  case  of  Swedes 
by  firm,  clear  flesh,  slightly  tinged  with  pale 
yellow.  Turnips  for  early  folding  may,  however, 
be  tankard  shaped,  standing  far  out  of  the 
ground,  and  Mangel  may  be  long  or  oblong, 
instead  of  round.  In  the  matter  of  shape  the 
breeder  should  select  good  models  and  adhere  to 
them.  He  can  achieve  any  shape  he  pleases  by 
a  few  years'  selection. 

The  principle  to  be  observed  in  selecting 
parent  roots,  whether  of  Swede,  Mangel,  or  any 
other  kind,  is  to  choose  perfect  specimens. 
They  should  be  neither  small  nor  overgrown,  but 
sound,  hard-fleshed,  keeping  roots,  grown  with- 
out too  much  artificial  manure,  or  any  other  kind 
of  forcing  which  may  be  supposed  to  injure  their 
powers  of  keeping,  or  to  impair  their  vitality. 
Swedes  should  be  set  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
best  spot  that  can  be  found  for  them,  furthest 
from  the  refuge  of  birds.  The  best  way  is  to  dig 
them  in  with  a  spade  a  yard  apart.  A  large 
farmer  may  obviate  all  risk  of  losing  the  seed  by 
birds,  &c.,  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  care, 
except  that  of  selection,  by  contracting  with  one 
of  his  cottagers,  delivering  the  roots  to  him  and 
paying  a  liberal  price  for  the  seed.  Mangel  and 
Swede  seed  will  cost  about  yi.  per  lb.  in  favour- 
able years. 

Mangels  selected  for  seed  must  be  kept  through 
the  winter  without  heating,  and  planted  without 
blemish,  early  in  March,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Swedes.  Both  should  be  set  rather  deeply, 
for  protection,  and  they  should  be  moulded  up 
subsequently  to  support  the  haulm.  Stakes  and 
string  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  could  give  many  examples  of  the  advan- 
tages of  growing  seeds  at  home  ;  but  it  seems 
needless.  We  will  only  add  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  best  seed,  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  cartage,  &c.,  and  two  years'  rent,  prevents 
seeds  "  for  market"  from  being  grown  from  fair- 
sized  roots. 

There  was  a  better  supply  of  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  than  for  some  time  past,  but  though 
the  attendance  was  good,  there  was  a  slow  sale,  at  the 
previous  Monday's  rates.  On  Wednesday  the  tone  of 
the  market  was  steady,  the  demand  healthy,  and  prices 

well  maintained. At  the  MelropoUtan  Cattle  Market 

on  Monday  a  small  supply  of  English  beasts,  and  a 
good  demand,  sent  up  the  average  of  prices ;  prime 
sheep  also  advanced,  with  a  ready  sale.  On  Wednes- 
day only  the  very  choicest  lots  could  attain  to  Monday's 
figures,  the  average  for  all  others  being  lower. 

Referring    to     the     PoT.\TO     Disease     in 

Ireland,  die  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  of  Saturday 
says  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  conflicting  reports  which  have 
appeared  in  different  journals  relative  to  the  extent  of 
disease  in  the  Potato  crop  of  this  country,  we  addressed 
letters  of  inquiry  to  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  We  may  with  safety  say  that,  from  the  general 
tone  of  our  reports,  there  is  no  reason  at  present  to  be 
apprehensive  of  what  might  be  termed  a  failure  of  the 
crop.  Very  few  reports  speak  despondingly,  whilst  the 
great  majority  are  most  favourable,  and  if  the  fine  weather 
continue  it  will  go  far  to  check  the  disease  where  it  has 
.already  appeared.  We  attribute  the  cause  of  alarm  which 
has  been  widely  circulated  to  the  blighted  appearance  of 
the  stalks,  the  state  of  the  tubers  not  being  taken  into 
account,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  most  of  our 
correspondents  from  every  part  of  Ireland." 

At   the  late    Cheshire    Quarter    Sessions, 

Knutsford,   Sir  Harry  Mainwakini;,   in  his  charge 


to  the  grand  jury,  said  he  was  sorry  to  inform  them 
that  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  had  increased  in 
the  county  during  the  hot  weather  with  great  rapidity. 
At  the  July  sessions  there  were  only  eight  animals 
under  treatment  in  the  county.  There  were  now  581 
under  treatment.  Pleuro-pneumonia  seemed  to  be  at 
a  standstill,  and  there  were  at  present  only  10  cases 
under  treatment.  Captain  Smith,  the  chief  constable 
of  the  county,  submitted  to  the  court  a  return  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  from  August  23,  1869,  to  August  5,  1S71,  there 
were  attacked  with  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Cheshire 
31,699  anunals.  Of  that  number  17  were  killed  for 
market,  30  for  burial,  433  died,  30,637  recovered,  and 
582  remained  under  treatment. 


An 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE, 
breeder  of  Bates  catde  writes  to  us  as 


follows  : — 

' '  While  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the 
genius  which  Mr.  Bates  displayed  as  a  breeder,  I  cannot 
admit  that  no  good  blood  existed  outside  his  herd.  Of 
the  soundness  of  his  general  pnnciples  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  has  been  fully 
vindicated  by  the  ever  increasmg  value  of  the  animals 
descended  from  his  herd.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  and  doubtless  not  seldom  viewed  facts 
through  a  highly  coloured  lens,  ft  appears  to  me  most 
injudicious  at  this  time  of  day  to  revive  the  bitterness  of 
bygone  controversies,  and  especially  to  throw  aspersions 
which  admit  of  no  proof  on  the  honour  of  such  men  as 
Mason,  Coates,  &c.  It  would  do  immense  harm  to  the 
Shorthorn  cause  if,  on  the  authority  of  individual  asser- 
tion, doubts  were  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  our  first 
established  pedigrees.  Of  such  detraction  there  is  no 
need— who  can  tell  but  that  some  future  writer  may  attack 
the  pedigrees  of  Mr.  Bates?  In  my  opinion  the  sooner 
such  useless  gossip  is  forgotten  the  better.  Let  us  take 
the  animals  and  their  pedigrees  as  they  have  been 
delivered  to  us,   and  use  them  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 

The  coming  week  will  witness  three  important 

Shorthorn  sales  in  the  North  of  England.  Space 
precludes  a  lengthy  notice  of  each  of  the  herds  in 
question,  but  m  as  few  words  as  possible  we  may  state 
that  33  females  and  12  bulls,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  will  be  sold  at  Holker  on  the  6th  ;  that 
19  females  and  11  bulls,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Slye,  will  be  disposed  of  on  the  7th ;  and  that 
52  females  and  4  bulls,  from  the  Killhow  herd,  will  be 
offered  on  the  8th  inst.  The  Holker  catalogue  com- 
prises II  Wild  Eyes,  three  Cleopatras,  tracing  firom 
Cleopatra  by  Earl  of  Dublin,  and  back  to  Young 
Wynyard  (2S59),  two  Asias,  10  Blanches,  direct 
descendants  of  iS/aKc/;(?  by  Belvedere  ;  eight  Oxfords, 
going  back  to  2D  DuKE  OF  Northumberland  and 
Short  Tail  ;  two  representatives  of  Lally  by  Earl 
OF  Derby,  and  the  Countess  of  Barrington  strain, 
besides  Elviras  and  Minstrels,  going  back  to  Pheno- 
mena and  Favourite  and  Hueback,  which  will  give 
them  grace,  even  in  Mr.  Bell's  eyes.  Sires  inheriting 
the  Ku-klevington  blood  of  the  highest  merit  have  been 
used,  such  as  the  pure  Bates  bull.  Lord  Oxford 
(20,214),  Grand  Duke  ioth  (21,848),  and  Grand 
Duke  17TH  (24,064).  The  stock  are  chiefly  by  these 
bulls,  and  Baron  Oxford  4TH  (25, 580),  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  prize-winner,  Zadv  Oxford  5M.  The  Beau- 
mont Grange  catalogue  opens  with  Lady  Sfencer  2d, 
by  Grand  Duke  of  Lancaster  (19,883),  of  Chilton 
extraction,  and  further  on  we  meet  with  her  daughter 
by  Barrington  Oxford  (25,607).  The  catalogue 
also  contams  some  pedigrees  of  rare  merit,  including  a 
few  animals  of  Knightley  descent  crossed  with  Kirk- 
levmgton  bulls,  resulting  in  that  favourite  strain  Bates 
upon  Knightley ;  others  are  closely  allied  to  Royal 
wiimers,  the  dam  of  Duchess  ^th  (lot  S),  and 
Duchess  lOth  (lot  16),  being  own  sister  to  the  dam  of 
Colonel  Towneley's  Baron  Hueback,  a  winner 
at  the  Royal  at  Oxford,  and  Baron  Hub- 
eack  2D,  the  1st  prize  yearling  at  Wolverhampton. 
Among  these  we  notice  several  descendants  of  Fair 
Francis  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;  Red  Duchesses 
going  back  to  Hubback  ;  Duchesses  descended  from 
Cleveland  Lad  and  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Charmers 
of  Milcote  extraction  ;  Lady  Trcgunter  Bates  by  the 
2D  Duke  of  Tregunter,  and  of  the  Lady  Barring- 
ton blood ;  Fawsley  Duchess,  combining  Bates  and 
Knightley  in  perfection  ;  and  among  the  bulls  a  Grand 
Duke  of  Kent,  a  real  Duchess  bull,  and  Prince  of 
Oxford,  of  the  Gwynne  blood. 

With  reference  to  the  I\illhow  herd,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Strafford's  remarks  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  catalogue,  in  which  he  informs  us 
that  the  cattle  are  principally  from  the  renowned  herds 
of  Lord  Penrhyn,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  Bart.,  Messrs. 
Bowly,  Howard,  Leney,  Rich,  Slye,  and  other  eminent 
breeders,  and  comprise  specimens  of  the  much-admired 
"Blanche,"  "Carolina,"  "Charmer,"  "Cleopatra," 
"  Fillet,"  "  Florenti.a,"  "  Gwyime,"  "  Surmise," 
"Sweetheart,"  and  "Ursula"  families,  with  other 
good  and  favourite  sorts.  The  sires  of  these  are  of 
the  highest  breeding  and  character;  six  of  the  lots 
are  by  7TH  Duke  of  York  (i7,754).  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sires  of  modem  days  ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  IOTH  Grand  Duke  (21,848), 
14TH  Duke  of  Oxford  (21,605),  bred  at 
Holker,  and  Royal  Cambridge  (25,009),  from  Moss 
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Rose  by  4TH  Grand  Duke  (19,874),  are  each  the  sire 
of  four  lots  ;  whilst  others  are  by  2D  Duke  of  Col- 

LINGHAM  (23,730),    2D  DUKE  OK  CLARO  (21,576),    3D 

Duke  of  Claro  (23,729),  2D  Duke  oe  Thorndale 
(17,748),  Grand  Duke  13TH  {21,850),  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19,614),  9TH  Grand  Duke  (19,879).  Lord 
bxFORD  2D  (20,215),  May  Duke  (13,320),  Touch- 
stone (20,986),  Knightley  (22,051),  and  other  valu- 
able and  weU-known  bulls.  Several  of  the  young 
stock  are  by  17TH  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,994),  bred 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  cows 
and  heifers  are  chiefly  served  by  this  very  superior  bull. 

On  the  25th  ult.  the  well-known  Castle  Grove 

herd  of  Shorthorns,  the  property  of  J.  G.  Grove,  Esq., 
was  sold  by  Mr.  John  Thornton.  We  have  previously 
noted  the  fact  that  the  herd  consisted  of  eight  families — 
all  of  Booth  origin  :  this  told  in  the  sale,  for,  though 
the  company  attending  it  was  Umited,  the  results 
were  excellent,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  prices 
realised.  The  cattle  were  in  good  healthy  condition, 
and  had  been  running  out  night  and  day.  The  cows 
were  of  great  substance,  rich  colour  and  fine  hair  ;  and 
throughout  the  herd  there  was  great  uniformity  and 
evemiess  of  character.  Fourteen  animals  of  the  "  Fame  " 
tribe  averaged  ^139  2s.  -jd.  ;  four  of  the  "  Lady  Sarah" 
tribe  averaged  £  143  6j-.  61/.  ;  and  three  of  the  "  Cam- 
panula" tribe  averaged  ^196.  We  have  only  space  to 
particularise  a  few  of  the  prices  made :  Thus,  the  very  fine 
Norman  I.ady  by  Sir  Roger  (16,991),  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Downing  for  200  gs. ,  and  the  great  milker  and  good 
breeder  Cinderella  by  Sir  James  (16,980),  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Whyte  for  270  gs.  The  Rev.  T.  Staniforth 
secured  Hyacinth  by  British  Crown  (21,322),  for 
305  gs.,  Gertrude  by  Sir  James  (16,980),  for  70  gs., 
and  Lady  of  the  Manorhy  British  Crown,  for  260  gs. 
Mr.  H.  Aylmer  secured  Ringlet  by  British  Crown 
(21,322)  for  280  gs.  ;  and  Northern  Lady,  by  the  same 
bull,  became  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Jefferson,  at 
170  gs.  Countess  and  Maid  of  the  Mist,  both  by  The 
Sutler  (23,061),  fetched,  the  former  310  gs.,  and  the 
latter  255  gs.  Cynosure,  a  grand  calf,  by  Great  Hope 
(24,082),  went  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  for  110  gs.  Among 
the  bulls  we  note  the  acquisition  by  Messrs.  Dangar, 
Grant  &  Co.,  of  Commander  by  The  Sutler 
(23,061),  a  very  fine  bull,  of  great  character,  for  93  gs. ; 
Cato,  a  square,  good  calf,  by  Great  Hope  (24,082), 
went  to  the  Rev.  J.  Micklethwait  for  86  gs.  ;  and 
another  of  Great  Hope's  progeny,  Counseller 
(calved  June  9),  sold  to  Mr.  G.  Allen  for  42  gs.  But 
for  the  complete  list  we  refer  to  the  annexed  Table  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cmvs  and  Heifer 
Coquelle 
Ciioulellc     .. 
Collcenettc    .. 
Rosalie 
Nmtseftsc 

Vanity 

Ruth 

Lady  Martha 

Patieticc 


Ruth  -Lbth  .  . 
Gertrude 

Cinderella  .. 

Vaudroille  .. 

CItsmisette  . . 

Ruth  jSth  .. 
Hyacinth 

Gay  Lass  . . 
Nicety 

Ruth^id  .. 
Northern  La^iy 
Novelty 

Purity 


Nefentlte 

Lady  of  the  Manor 

Ruth  :i^lh    .. 

Maido/lheMUt   .. 
Noteworthy . . 
Ruth  i^th     .. 
Cantiniern  .. 

Va'^i'lUi'       '.'.         '.'. 

Nemesis 

Lady  of  the  Vallty 


May.'  \■&^^ 


Not  offered. 
Mr.  T.  Rose. 
Mr.  W.  Barnes. 
Mr.  E,  J.  Smith. 


Rev.  T.  Staniforth. 
Mr.  E.  K.  Cox. 
ArchbishopBeresford. 
Mr.  D.  Mesham. 
Mr.  R.  Jeff'erson. 
Mr.  T.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Messrs,      T.      &     J. 

McElderry. 
Mr.  W.  Barnes. 
Rev.  T.  Slainforth. 
Ciitskell. 


Mr.'  ]'.  Do 


Mr,  E,  J.  Smith. 
Earl  of  Castlestuart. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Gumbleton 
Mr.  W.  Barnes. 


Messrs.  Dangar, 

Grant  &  Co. 
Mr.  S.  Watt. 
Me.ssrs,      F.     &     T. 

McElderry, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Boyd. 
Earl  of  Caledon. 
Rev.      J.       Mickle- 


\  animals  averaged 


.£99    9    9 


The  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes'  Shorthorns  took 

place  at  Westland,  Kells,  Ireland,  on  the  25th  ult. 
The  cattle  were  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  many  of  them  were  almost  too  lame  to  walk. 
They  were  consequently  in  poor  condition,  and  yet 
such  is  the  esteem  in  which  the  blood  is  held,  that 


The  sale  commenced  with  Mcdora,  which  was 
sold  to  Mr.  T.  Rose,  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk, 
for  31  gs.  The  three  daughters  of  The  Nuji, 
Speranza  by  British  Flag,  Brilliant,  and  Bright 
Eyes  by  Ravenspur  (20,628),  were  sold  for  58, 
81,  and  80  gs.  respectively.  Grand  Duehess  ^d, 
by  Royal  Sovereign,  and  out  of  Grand  Duchess  by 
Mr.  Bolden's  Grand  Duke  30,  g.d.  Sylph,  of  the 
Booth  Mantalini  tribe,  was  sold  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith, 
Islanmore,  ca  Limerick,  for  220  gs.  ;  Bracelet  by 
Royal  Duke  (25,014),  and  also  of  the  Mantalini 
family,  became  Mr.  J.  Downing's  at  310  gs.  ;  Necklace 
by  King  Richard  (26,523),  and  of  the  same  Bates 
upon  Booth  cross,  was  sold  for  325  gs.  to  Mr.  G, 
Allan,  for  325  gs. ;  Brunette  by  King  Richard,  and 
a  daughter  of  Brilliant,  lot  4,  was  sold  to  Mr.  J, 
White,  of  Aberdeen,  for  105  gs.  Then  came  th( 
crack  of  the  day,  in  Mantalini  by  King  Richard. 
^,.Az.m  Alpine  hy  British  Prince,  g.d.  Sylph,  of  the 
"  Mantalini "  tribe,  by  Hopewell.  This  pure  Booth 
yearling  heifer  was  sold  at  the  extraordinary  price  of 
750  gs.  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  of  The  Island,  Wexford, 
Richard's  Rose,  another  of  King  Richard's  stock, 
was  bought  by  Mr.  A.  Ashworth,  Bolton,  Lan. 
cashire ;  and  the  remaining  heifers  sold,  with  one  excep' 
tion,  at  from  50  to  80  gs.  In  the  buU  sale  White 
Duke  was  secured  by  Mr.  George  Atkinson,  of  Sea- 
ham,  for  170  gs.,  and  Favourite  by  Royal  Prince. 
and  a  grandson  of  Grand  Duchess  by  Grand  Duke 
3D  (16,182),  became  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Cell's  property 
190  gs.  A  summary  and  price  list  is  appended, 
these  .sales  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  much  high 
price  given  for  the  uncrossed  Mantalini  heifer  than  for 
Necklace  with  the  Bates  cross,  but  it  is  also  worthy  of 
attention  that  the  union  of  the  two  families  should  be 
so  highly  valued  as  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  heifer 
At  this  time,  when  we  are  being  astonished  by  the 
statement  that  99  out  of  the  100  entries  in  Coate's 
Herd  Book  should  never  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
only  Shorthorns  are  those  with  the  HuEEACK  blood  in 
their  veins,  it  is  curious  to  find  750  gs.  given  for  a 
heifer  without  such  an  "  all  essential"  cross. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cmvs  and  Heifers. 

1862 

Giftsth        

SJ^eranza. 

'^\ 

Brilliant 

.S65 

Bright  Eyes            ..         .. 

1865 

GrSoutluss  3/.'. 

fS& 

Isabella  Ravenspur 

1866 

Eye  Bright 

1S67 

Minerva       

1867 

BrigluDuclless       '.'.         '.'. 
Royal  Rose 

.863 
\i6g 

af/""".'"  ::    :: 

Bracelet 

1869 

Isaletla  Royal 

1869 

^1^   ::    ::    :: 

;^§ 

Brunette 

1869 

Mantalini 

Mar.,  1870 

S,.-eetn:ent 

Jan..   1870 

Ricluzrd's  Blossom 
Richard's  Rose      . 
Woodbine 
Richards  Maid     . . 


Maid  of  IVcstland 


Sovereign  Princ 
Lord  Ross  . . 


April,  1870 
April,  1870 


April,  1871 
April,  1871 
April,  1871 


Mr.   J.  F.  Bomford, 

Kells, 
Hon.  J.  Massy. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Bomford. 
Mr.  R.  ReynelL 
Mr.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.      J.      Downing, 

Aahfteld,  Fermoy. 
Mr.    A.    S.    Montgo- 

Mr.  A.'Metcalfe. 
Mr.    G.    AUan,     Co. 

Mr.  1.  \Vhite,  Aber- 

Mr,  W.  Bolton,  The 

Ir,     D.     Neasham, 
Darlington, 
It.  E.  J.  Smith. 
Ir.  J,  B,  Booth. 
Ir.  A,  Ashworth. 


R.  Reyn. 


Mr.  H.  Kerwan. 


R.  G.  Cosby. 
Mr.  R.  Rcynell. 
■-     J.  Doran. 


jRAAf   SALES,  &-c. 

Shropshires.  — Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen's  sale  of  Shropshire 
sheep  took  place  at  Pendeford.  The  stock  comprised 
60  superb  Shropshire  rams,  and  about  100  Shropsliire 
stock  ewes,  all  in  capital  condition,  and  the  auctioneer 
was  Mr.  W.  G.  Preece.  Sufficient  time  having  been 
allowed  for  an  inspection  of  the  stock,  the  visitors  were 
invited  to  partake  of  luncheon,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided, as  usual,  in  first-class  style,  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  on  the  ground,  over  which  Mr.  Horley 
presided.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  ring  fence  outside,  where  Mr.  Preece 
briefly  noticed  the  merits  and  special  excellencies  of  the 
animals  he  had  been  entrusted  to  dispose  of,  relying 
chiefly  upon  the  high  reputation  which  this  particular 
breed  of  sheep  has  maintained  during  a  period  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  selling  of  the  rams 
was  then  commenced,  the  bidding  for  many  of  the 
larger  animals  being  very  spirited.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  principal  buyers,  and  the  prices : 
— No.  I,  Preserver,  a  magnificent  animal,  Mr. 
Coxon,  29  gs.  ;  No.  3,  Noble,  30  gs.,  Mr. 
Sanday,  of  Holm  Pierrepoint  ;  No.  4,  Marcus,  28  gs., 
Mr.  G.  Wilkes,  of  Knowle  ;  No.  5,  Comus,  23  gs.; 
Mr.  Horley  ;  No.  7,  My  Lord,  25  gs. ,  the  agent  of 
Sir  John  Chetwode  ;  Nos.  9  and  24,  the  agent  for 
Lord  Hatherton,  13  gs.  and  ii  gs.  respectively;  No, 
10,  Chieftam,  23  gs.,  Mr.  S.  Leather,  of  Delamere 
Forest,  Cheshire;  No.  11,  Rupert,  32  gs.,  Mr.  For- 
rester, of  High  Ercall,  Wellington  ;  he  also  purchased 
a  second  ram.  No.  50,  for  9  gs.  ;  Nos.  13  and  16  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Civis  for  1 5  gs.  and  7  gs.  respectively  ; 
No.  14,  shearling,  and  7  2-shear,  at  11  and  10  gs. 
each,  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Halford  ;  No.  20,  The  Captain, 
16  gs.,  agent  for  Mr.  Jukes,  of  Cotwall,  Wellington  ; 
the  same  purchaser  also  bought  a  second  ram.  No.  29, 
for  7  gs.  ;  Nos.  26  and  27  at  20  gs.  and  16  gs.  respec- 
tively, were  purchased  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  John  Peel, 
of  Middleton ;  No.  28,  Nobleman,  the  Rev.  B.  Botfield,  of 
Decker  Hill,  16  gs.  ;  No.  31  was  bought  for  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield ;  No.  33,  Noble  Boy,  and  No.  3,  a  2-shear, 
were  purchased  for  the  Earl  of  Beresford's  farm  in  Ire- 
land, and  three  others  were  bought  by  the  agent  of  Lord 
Wenlock,  to  be  sent  likewise  to  improve  the  breed  in  the 
sister  country  ;  No.  49,  The  Colonel,  was  let  for  20  gs., 
to  Mr.  T.  Mansell,  of  Adcott ;  No.  6,  a  2-shear,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  of  Wolgarstone,  for 
13  gs.  ;  No.  8,  The  Baron,  and  32,  The  Peer,  bought 
for  20  gs.,  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Vernon,  of  Hil- 
ton ;  No.  46,  a  shearling,  and  No.  8,  2-shear,  knocked 
down  for  20  gs.  to  Mr.  Webster,  of  Bishton  Hall,  near 
Albrighton.  Of  the  other  older  rams.  No.  i,  Rob  Roy, 
a  2-shear,  was  let  to  Mr.  John  Crane,  of  Shrewardine, 
for  30  gs.  ;  No.  2,  The  Monarch,  was  purchased  by 
the  agent  of  Archdeacon  Clyde,  for  16  gs. ;  No.  4, 
Conqueror,  bought  by  Mr.  Booth,  of  Audley,  for  12  gs. ; 
No.  5,  Cantab,  let  to  Mr.  Wall,  of  Shustock,  near 
Coleshill,  for  21  gs.  ;  No.  47,  was  also  let  for  8  gs.  to 
Mr.  Bradburne,  of  Pipe  Place,  near  Lichfield,  who  was 
likewise  the  purchaser  of  the  highest  priced  ewes.  The 
remaining  rams  were  knocked  down  at  prices  varying 
from  13  to  5  gs.,  at  which  latter  price  four  were  sold, 
to  the  following  purchasers  : — Messrs. Taylor,  Robinson, 
Gresty,  Morrey,  Croydon,  Rotchell,  Lowe,  F.  Keeling, 
Yates,  H.  Lovatt,  Nock,  Harris,  G.  Keeling,  Bennett, 
Brown,  Snaresdon,  of  Leicestershire ;  Nevett,  and  C. 
F.  Clark.  The  ewes  were  next  brought  forward,  and 
a  most  superb  lot  they  all  were.  They  were  brought 
into  the  ring  in  lots  of  five.  Lot  1  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Preston  Hill,  for  the  remarkably  good 
price  of  £^  each.  Lot  2  was,  however,  superior  both 
in  form  and  build,  and  after  some  spirited  bidding  they 
were  secured  by  Mr.  Bradburne,  of  Pipe  Place,  near 
Lichfield,  at  the  price  of/ 6  5J.  each.  The  remaining 
lots  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — Lot  3,  at  87J.  6(/. 
each,  Mr.  Milward,  of  Thurgarton  Priory,  Notting- 
ham ;  lot  4,  82J.  6</.  each  ;  lot  5,  8oj.  each  ;  lot  6, 
82J.  td.  each  ;  lots  7  and  8,  75,?.  each  ;  lots  9  and  13, 
8o.r.  each  ;  lot  10  (H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton), 
62J.  (>d.  each  ;  lot  11  (E.  Bradburne),  io5j-.  each  ; 
lot  12  (the  Rev.  B.  Botfield),  90J.  each  ;  lots  14  and 
16  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Tillington,  for 
65^-.  and  75J-.  each  respectively;  lot  15,  Mr.  Bennett, 
for  75^-.  each  ;  and  lots  17  and  18,  by  Mr.  Gresty,  for 
65,?.  each.  The  average  price  realised  by  the  rams  was 
,^13  7^.  5</.  each,  and  for  the  ewes  £i^  is.  lod. 

Messrs.  Oates,   Perrens,    and  Woolridge  held 

their  annual  sale  of  Shropshire  sheep,  on  Monday 
week,  at  the  Lyttleton  Arms,  Hagley.  The  first  lot 
offered  were  six  i -shear  rams,  by  Crane's  No.  6,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  W.  C.  Firmstone.  The  first  of  them 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Cox  for  13  gs.  ;  the  second 
by  Mr.  Pitt  for  54  gs.  ;  and  the  sixth  by  Mr.  Lett  for 
5  gs.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  were  not  sold.  The  next  lot 
were  nine  1 -shear  rams,  by  Beach's  No.  1.  The 
first  was  not  sold  ;  the  second  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
S.  Mobberiy  for  io,J  gs.  ;  the  third  by  Mr.  B.  Brooks 
for  7  gs.  ;  the  fourth  by  Mr.  Mobberiy  for  74  gs.  ; 
and  the  seventh  by  Mr.  Birch  for  7,4  gs.  Numbers 
5,  6,  8,  and  9  were  not  sold.  Three  shear  rams, 
by  Evans'  No.  16,  were  not  sold,  A  shear 
ram,  by  Paddy,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lett 
for  84  gs.  A  ditto  by  Mr.  Simpson  for  5  gs. 
A  3-shear  ram,  Evans'  No.  16,  by  Nonpareil,  dam  by 
Chieftain,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Millmchip,  for  6  gs.  The 
next  lot,  the  property  of  Mr,  J.   Harvvard,  included 
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16  I -shear  rams,  six  of  them  being  by  Caractacus 
the  2d,  nine  by  a  ram  of  Mr.  Crane's,  and  one  by  a 
Montford  ram,  and  a  3-shear  ram,  Caractacus  the  2d, 
by  Caractacus.  The  six  by  Caractacus  fetched 
52  gs.  ;  the  nine  605  gs.  ;  and  the  Montford  sheep, 
7  gs.  A  sharp  competition  took  place  for  Caractacus, 
which  was  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Webb  for  174  gs. 
The  next  lot  were  from  the  flock  of  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
&  Sons,  of  Kinver  Hill.  Two  i-shear  rams  by  Son  of 
Mainstay,  went  of  for  II  gs.  Four  I-shear  rams  by 
Beach's  No.  i,  realised  25  gs.  Three  I-shear  rams,  by 
Son  of  Pride  of  Weston,  fetched  19  gs.  Forty  ewes, 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Firmstone,  realised  /'ill  15.1. 
A  similar  number,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Harward, 
were  sold  for  £^'9  ■O-'-  The  whole  of  the  animals 
sold  realised  over/500. 

Mr.   William  Baker's  sale  was  held  at  Moor 

Barnes  on  the  23d  ult.  Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke 
were  the  auctioneers,  and  some  remarkably  good  prices 
were  given.  Forty  rams  were  offered,  and  the  ave- 
rage of /'li  IIS.  <)J.  was  obtained.  Ewes  were  offered 
to  the  number  of  70,  in  pens  of  five,  and  realised 
the  high  average  of  ^S  13^.  each.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  principal  prices  given  : — No.  3, 
shear.  Hero,  15  gs.,  Mr.  W.  Coundon  ;  No.  5,  2-shear, 
Young  Brevet,  14  gs.,  Messrs.  Scriven,  Newport  Pag- 
nell  ;  Nos.  13  and  14,  Twins,  13  gs.,  Mr.  Vergette, 
Drayton;  No.  20,  18  gs.,  Mr.  Lucas,  Rugby; 
No.  24,  17  gs.,  Mr.  Watson,  Gillson ;  No.  31, 
18  gs.,  Mr.  Spencer,  Appleby.  Ewes  sold  asunder, 
in  pens  of  five  each  :— Lot  I,  for  ^£'34  ^s.  td.  the  pen, 
Mr.  Walker,  Odstone  ;  2,  ^23  I5.r.,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt ; 
3,  ^'25,  Lord  Polwarth  ;  4, /'2S  15^.,  S.  Ashton ; 
5,  a  pen  of  6,  ^42,  Mr.  Jowitt  ;  6,  a  pen  of  5,  jf  25, 
Mr.  G.  Woodcock.  Shearling  ewes:  7,  £ifi  5^., 
Mr.  Jowitt;  8,  ^^24  ^s.  (><i.,  Mr.  T.  Ashton;  9, 
^28  2j.  6fl'.,  Mr.  Woodcock,  Coventry;  10,  £:ii  5^., 
Mr.  Jowitt;  II,  pen  of  four,  ;^I4,  Mr.  Pegge  ;  12, 
pen  of  four,  £2'^,  Mr.  Jowitt,  Hereford. 

Southdcnviis. — Mr.  Rigden's  annual  sale  of  South- 
down ewes,  and  letting  and  sale  of  rams,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week.  Previous  to  the  sale,  the  company 
partook  of  an  excellent  luncheon,  over  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Bushby  presided.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Rig- 
den,  and  that  gentleman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  his 
ewes  still  felt  the  effects  of  last  year's  drought.  They 
were  in  rather  low  condition,  and  not  quite  in  their 
accustomed  bloom.  He  had  not  kept  his  shearling 
rams  high,  to  do  which  he  considered  was  a  mistake. 
The  company  then  returned  to  the  pens,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Drawbridge,  auctioneer,  commenced  business. 
The  sale  realised  ^600  loj-.  The  ewes  were  put  up  in 
lots  of  five  ;  the  highest  price  obtained  for  full- 
mouthed  ewes  was  ^5  7^.  bd.  ;  for  shearling  ewes  the 
top  price  was  ^'3  5^.  A  3-year-old  ram,  by  a  grand- 
son of  Archbishop,  was  let  to  Mr.  Smith  for ;tl6  i6j.  ; 
a  2-year-old,  which  obtained  the  2d  prize  at  Wol- 
verhampton, was  let  to  Mr.  Gorringe,  Kingston,  at 
;^23  2s.  ;  and  a  i -year-old  to  Lord  Newbury  for 
;^27  6j.  Among  the  rams  that  were  sold,  a  2-y( 
old,  by  a  son  of  Plenipo,  went  to  Mr.  Field,  Ashi 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  ^,17  ds.  6d.  ;  another  for 
jfii  il.r.  to  Mr.  J.  Moon  Stevens,  Winscot,  North 
Devon  ;  and  a  i-year-old  for  ;i^22  u.  to  Mr.  Brad 
shawe,  Belgrave,  Leicester. 

On  Thursday  week  the  Westdean  Southdown 

flock,  so  long  bred  by  the  late  J.  A.  Pinnix,  Esq.,  wa; 
brought  to  the  hammer  by  Messrs.  E.  Wyatt  &  Son, 
of  Chichester.  A  large  number  of  the  leading  flocks 
masters  of  Sussex  and  neighbouring  counties,  as  well 
0.S  others  from  greater  distances,  repaired  to  Westdean, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  following 
are  among  the  principal  prices  given  : — 

Yearling  E\\es.— Lets  of  five  2-toolli  ewes  were 
Messrs.  Heasman,  at  £,6  ios.,  85.?.,  and  65^.  per  head 
Clark  (for  the  Duke  of  Richmond),  at  £s  5*-  :    >o  Mr.  Fowler 


(Whit 


)  Mr.  Harris  (Donnington),  at  £s  and  ysj. 


(of  Herefordshire),  for  8cw.,  yzr.  6*/.,  and 
1  (Cackham).at  67s.  6rf.  :  Mr.  J.  Wyatt  (Nul 
6as.  :  Mr.  Sparkes  (Wittering),  31631.  ;  Mr. 


and  Mr.  Disbi 

TW0.VEAH-( 

1  Mr.  Fooke! 


Gibson,  84?.  ;  Mr.  Homer 

fAtthillhampton),  '60s.  :    Mr.   G.    Pittis  (Wymenng),    755.  ;    Mr. 

'       '  '  ;  and  Mr.  Whitcher  (Stoughton),  65*. 

Mr  Woodbridge  at  621.  6d.  ;  to  Mr. 


Stone  [Lancing),  67J.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  Whitcher  (Stoughl 

R.  H.  Ellman  ILandport).  67J.  6d.  and'e-is.  6d.  :  Mr.  Fookes, 
72S.  :  Mr.  S.  Beard  (Rottingdean),  75J.and  6ys.  6d.  ;  Mr.  Green, 
72J.  Sd.  Lots  of  12  were  bought  by  Mr.  Gorham  at  701.,  a  ' 
Mr.  Disbury,  6js.  dd. 

Three-vear-old  Ewes.— Lots  of  five  6-tooth  ewes  w, 
bought  by  Mr.  Carew  Gibson  at  90J.  and  77J.  Sd.  ;  Mr.  Fowl 
85J.  :  Mr.  Fookes,  8c.i.  ;  Mr.  Dearling  (Dodsworth),  75^  ;  3 
Mr.  Padwick  (Thomey),  70J.     Lots  of  10  were  bouj>ht  by  1 


idwick  (Thomey),  70J. 

■  at  701.  ;  Mr.  T.  Harris,  751.  ;  Mr.   G.    Drewltt  (OVing), 

■  :  Mr.  S  •■     '■  


istdean   sheep, 
,  Boi   ■ 
p.  No.  6,  son      ■ 

by  No.  9,  a  grandson  of  T.  Ellman's  No.  16,  Mr. 
Stone,  isi  gs. ;  7.  by  No.  9,  Mr.  Styers,  174  gs.  ;  11,  by  lot  79 
■  ■  ■  •  grandson  of  Mr  T.  Ellman's  l4o.  2,  Mr.  Richards, 
Wimbourne,  15  gs.  ;  13.  by  No.  6,  a  Westdean  sheep,  son  of 
•lo.  10  from  Goodwood,  Mr.  Hodson,  West  Blatchington, 
ligs.  ;  14,  by  do.,  Mr.  Ashby,  Eastdean,  near  Lewes,  16  gs.  ; 
5,  by  do.,  Mr.  Elliot.  Houghton,  13  gs.  :  17,  by  do.,  Mr.  Tick- 
ler,  20  gs.  ;  18,  by  lot  64,  son  of  No.  lo  from  Goodwood,  Mr. 
Hipkin,  15  gs.;  19,  by  No.  10,  from  Mr.  J.  Pinnix,  Walderton, 
Mr.  Homer,  28^  gs. ;  20,  by  do.,  Mr.  Fookes,  20  gs  ;  21,  by  do., 
Mr.  Whicher,  Stoughton.  isigs.:  24,  by  No.  10,  a  Goodwood 
iheep,  Mr.  Ashby,  23  gs.  ;  25,  by  do.,  Mr.  Hodson.  14J  gs.  ;  26, 
jydo.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ellman,  15  gs.  ;  27,  by  a  Westdean  sheep, 
Wr.  Hodson,  19  gs.  ;  28.  by  do.,  Mr.  Richards,  15  gs.;  20,  by 
)io.  10,  a  Walderton  .sheep.  Mr.  Richards,  i6j  gs  :  30,  by  No.  8, 
I  Westdean  sheep,  son  of  No.  10  from  Goodwood.  Mr.  Ashby, 
30  gs.  ;  31,  by  No.  3,  a  Westdean  sheep,  son  of  No.  10  from 
Goodwood,  Mr.  T.  Harris,  iii  gs.  ;  33,  by  No.  10,  a  Walderton 
sheep,  Mr.  Fookes,  18  gs.;  36,  by  Tot  64,  son  of  No.  10  from 
-      ■         -    Mr.  Woods.  20  gs. 

t-OLD  Rams.  — Lot  37,   by  64.   son   of  No.    10  from 

Mr.  Barclay,  44^  gs.  ;  38,  son  of  lot  70,  a  Walderton 

-.  ritenning  Beard,  4  gs.  ;  39,  son  of  No.  10  from  Good- 

.  Carew  Gibson,  524  gs.  ;    41.  do..   Mr.  Wheeler,   174 

,0.,  Mr.  Fookes.  20  gs.  ;    43,  do.,  Mr.  Parlett.  Bury,  15 

do.,   Mr.    King,   Westburton,  i8i^  gs.  ;  45,  do.,  Mr.  J. 

•  gs.  ;    46,  do.,  Mr.    Tickner,    15^  gs.  ;    47.  do.,  Mr.   J. 

Saxby,  14^  gs.  ;    48,  do.,  Mr.   Ashby,  29  gs.  ;    49,  by  No. 

Westdean  sheep.  Mr.  S.  Beard  ■      ■       ^ 


,       „        .  .'by  ^10?% 
from  Goodwood,  Mr.  Tickner,  13  gs.  ;  53,  do.,  I 
gs.  :  54,  do.,  Mr.  Wheeler,  18  gs.  ;    55,  by  No.  3,  son  of  No, 
from  Goodwood,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  15}  gs.  ;  56,  do.,  Mr.  Woe 
s.  ;  58,  do.,  Mr.  Saxby,  14  gs.  ;  63,  by  "'  "'' ' 

p,  Mr.  Davis,  i^i  gs.  ;    64,  by  No.  10  fi 
Clark,  from  the  Duke'of  RIcl 


24jgs.  ;  66,  by  son  of  T.  Elln 


Woods, 

.     Walderton 

Goodwood,  Mr. 

do.,  Mr.  Green, 


:  No.  2,  Mr.  Barclay,  14  gs. 


Lincolns.  —  The  celebrated  flock  of  long^vool 
Lincoln  rams,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  of  Scop- 
,  was  submitted  to  public  competition  on  Thurs- 
day week  by  the  Messrs.  Briggs.     Notwithstanding  the 

favourable  weather,  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  ram-breeders  and  agriculturists  of 
:ounty  attended  the  sale,  and  numbers  of  buyers 
were  also  present  from  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 
The  sheep  were  not  in  show  condition,  but  their 
quality  and  symmetry  were  undeniable.  The  pick  of 
the  lot  was  undoubtedly  lot  39,  a  magnificent  2-shear, 
which,  after  a  spirited  competition,  fell  to  the  bid  of 
Mr.  T.  Kirkham,  of  Biscathorpe  (who  used  him 
last  year),  at  150  gs.  There  were  33  shearlings.  Mr. 
Byron  secured  No.  7,  for  ^^38  I7r.  ;  Mr.  Clarke, 
Ashby,  No.  9.  a  grand  sheep,  with  beautiful  coat, 
and  a  splendid  mover,  for  £,6^ ;  and  Mr.  Lister, 
No.  22,  for  ^■49  ^s.  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  Ashby,  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  No.  43  (a  magnificent 
2-shear,  with  nice  coat  and  beautiful  flesh),  for;£'65  2s.; 
the  following  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Kemshall 
at  £^2  ;  and  Mr.  Banyard  secured  lot  58,  the  last  of 
the  2-shears,  at  a  like  figure.  The  3-shear  and  aged 
sheep  were  wonderfully  good,  the  best  in  a  prime  lot 
falling  to  the  bid  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Caswell  at  ^89  5.f.  Mr. 
Paddison,  of  Ingleby,  bought  lot  61  for  £b^  4?.  ;  Mr. 
Smith  secured  lot  59  for  £4()  4?.,  and  two  others  were 
each  knocked  down  at  ^31  lOr.  each.  Sixty-nine 
sheep  were  offered,  and  one  was  withdrawn,  the  69 
realising  an  aggregate  of  ;^i639  llr.  bd.,  being  an 
average  of  ^^^23  15^-.  \d.  The  33  shearlings  averaged 
£\i)  iSi.  (>d.  ;  the  25  2-shears,  £2^  2s.  ;  and  the  II 
3-shear  and  aged  sheep  reached  the  extraordinary 
average  of  ;ii32  13^.  <)d. 


Mr.  Green,  75^.  and  ; 


Mr.  Wood- 


f  Dacre),  67J.  6rf. 

Full-mouthed  Ewes.— Lots  of  five  were  sold  to  Mr.  Green 

at  £^  101.  ;  Mr.   Woods  (Crows  Hole),   16  :  Mr.   Woodbridge, 

^5  5S.  :  Mr.  Stone,    771.  6rf.  ;  Mr.   Disbury,   70.1.  ;  Mr.    Carew 

Gibson,    £<^   5J.     Lots  of  10  were  bought  by    Mr.    Fookes  at 

.  6rf.  ;  Mr.  Porter  (Foxholt),  721.  6rf.  and  7or.  ;  Ml 

■  ■     '  ,  ;  Mr.   Deal 

lew,   671.    6d.  an 
(for  Lord  Dacre),   ^os.  ;    Mr.   Woodbridge,   651.  ;    Mr.    Stone. 
671.  6rf. 

Bird  (Sutton),  at  77J.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  Dearling; 

Yearling  Rams.— Lot  i,  a  yearling  ram,  by  a  son  of  No.  10, 
a  Goodwood   sheep,    Mr.    T.    Cooper,   Norton,  32   gs.  ;  2,  Mr. 


Dearling,  70J. 
6r.  ;  Mr.  Davi! 


six  were  bought  1 
arling  at  6-js.  bd. 


PARASITISM  IN  RUMINANTS. 

upon   our   food-pro- 
1  reside  in  them,  from 
ered  before  'the  Society  of  Arts,  by  T.  Spencer 
Cobbold.  M.D.,    F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 

In  the  further  pursuance  of  our  plan,  I  propose  this 
evening  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  common  liver 
fluke,  which  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  sheep.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  inci- 
dentally referring  to  other  allied  forms. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  flukes  constitute  a 
distinct  and  natural  group  of  entozoa,  termed  "  tre- 
matodes,"  or  flat-worms.  For  the  most  part  they 
reside  in  the  ruminants,  but  some  of  them  attack  other 
quadrupeds,  and  also  man  himself.  The  liver-ducts  of 
the  ox  and  sheep  constitute  their  head-quarters,  so  to 
speak. 

If  you  glance  at  this  list,  representing  the  entire 
parasitic  fauna,  in  each  case  you  will  see  that  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  flukes  occupy  these  two  hosts. 
The  first  entozoon,  or  Fasciola  hepatica,  is  the  form 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  especially,  this  species 
being  common  to  the  ovine  and  bovine  quadrupeds. 
Fortunately,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  parasite  in  man, 
only  18  instances  being  on  record  of  its  having  been 
found  in  the  human  host,  but  far  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  ox  and  sheep.     Now,  what  sort  of  a  creature  is 

Without  going  into  the  anatomical  details  of  the 
fluke  itself,  we  must  now  glance  at  one  of  the  most 
intricate  points  connected  with  the  study  of  ento- 
zoology.  The  eggs  of  the  fluke  are  large— very  large 
indeed — when  compared  with  those  of  other  forms  of 
parasites.  The  eggs  of  the  common  tapeworm  mea- 
sure no  more  than  the  i-7ooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  will,  it  has  been  said,  pass  through  an  ordinary 
charcoal  filter.  The  eggs  of  the  fluke,  however,  are  so 
large  that  they  measure  as  much  as  i-iSoth  of  an  inch 
lengthways.  These  eggs  are  scattered  over  the  field 
by  millions,  passing  from  the  hosts  or  bearers  in  a  way 


which  it  is  quite  easy  for  you  to  understand  without  its 
being  particularly  described.  When  thus  scattered, 
they  require  for  their  further  development  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture.  A  good  shower  of  rain  is,  of  all 
agencies,  the  one  thing  needful  in  their  favour  ;  for  the 
rain  carries  them  down  into  ditches,  and  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  into  other  artificial  or  natural  collections  of 
water,  where  the  further  development  of  their  contents 
will  be  rapidly  accomplished. 

Consider,  I  pray  you,  what  takes  place  when 
an  egg  is  conditioned  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its 
further  development.  The  egg  is  furnished  with  a  lid, 
so  that  when  moisture  is  supplied,  this  part  forming 
the  anterior  pole  of  the  shell,  rises  up  and  a  locomotive 
animalcule  immediately  emerges  from  its  interior.  This 
little  creature  is  furnished  with  a  dense  covering  of 
vibratile  cilia,  and  it  swims  about  with  extraordinary 
rapidity. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  frequently  experimented 
with  the  eggs  of  certain  flukes,  and  it  is  really  a  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  sight  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  these 
minute  organisms  as  they  disport  themselves,  darting 
across  the  field  of  the  microscope  with  astonishing 
activity.  But  they  do  not  long  retain  the  simple  ovoid 
form  assumed  within  the  shell.  They  change  into  a 
conical  figure,  the  larvje  of  the  common  fluke  bearing  a 
mark,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  on  its  back.  This  pig- 
ment spot  has  been  called  an  eye,  but  whether  it  sees 
or  not  with  this  organ  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
spot  consists  of  a  number  of  minute  granules  collected 
together.  I  have  not  seen  this  spot  in  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  trematode  larva;  which  I  have  examined. 

What  is  the  subsequent  history  of  our  fluke  ?  For 
years  past  ento-zoologists — abroad  and  at  home — have 
been  trying  to  work  out  the  genetic  relations  of  the 
common  species  ;  but  I  fear  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  fixing  all  the  phases  through  which  it  passes.  It  is 
a  difficult  subject  to  make  clear ;  nevertheless,  by 
putting  together  the  changes  which  obtain  in  other 
forms  of  fluke  larvae,  we  are  enabled  pretty  accurately 
to  determine  the  phases  of  life-changes  which  these 
creatures  undergo. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  open  out  the  principal  data  by  which  our 
definitive  conclusions  have  thus  far  been  arrived  at. 

Speaking  of  flukes  generally,  the  ciliated  larva  loses 
its  cilia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  decay  or  falling  ofT  of  the 
cilia  another  small  body  is  observed  inside  the  original 
ciliated  larva.  This  secondary  body,  or  juvenile  organ- 
ism, grows  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  primary  larva. 
The  little  organism  inside— you  may  call  it  the  germ 
if  you  please — increases  in  size  until  it  assumes  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  original.  The  odd  thing  is,  that 
it  has  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  stage  of  development 
than  another  organism  appears  in  its  interior  ;  so  that 
we  have  the  ciliated  animalcule  producing  a  germ  in 
its  interior,  the  germ  itself  increasing  in  size,  until  it 
becomes  what  we  call  a  germ-sac.  First  a  germ,  and 
then  a  germ-sac.  Now,  the  germ-sac  developes  within 
itself  numerous  other  larvae.  These  again,  on  emerging 
from  the  sac,  become  what  is  termed  a  redia,  and  the 
still  stranger  thing  is,  that  these  redise  develope  other 
larvae  inside  themselves.  This  process  is  essentially  a 
kind  of  budding,  only,  instead  of  being  carried  on  out- 
side, as  in  a  plant,  it  is  produced  internally.  We  have, 
therefore,  you  perceive,  two  kinds  of  sacs,  simple  and 
organised,  or,  in  other  words,  sporocysts  and  rediae. 

'in  many  of  the  flukes  those  germ-sacs  contain  in 
their  interior  an  enormous  number  of  buds,  and  the 
buds  again,  in  their  turn,  during  certain  favourable 
seasons,  go  on  multiplying,  practically  speaking,  ad 
infinitum.  One  cyst  will  thus  form  a  series  of  new 
gei-m-sacs,  and  these  also  will  multiply  indefinitely. 
Notice,  however,  if  you  please,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
redia,  which  is  only  a  more  highly  organised  form  of 
germ-sac,  the  larvte  developed  in  its  interior  have  a 
different  form  from  any  of  those  proceeding  from  the 
simple,  original,  unorganised  germ-sacs.  They  are 
furnished  with  tails,  and  are  termed  cercariae.  I  must 
also  tell  you  that  all  kinds  of  sacs,  whether  simple  or 
compound  in  character,  are  collectively  tenned  nurses. 
When,  therefore,  I  use  the  term  nurse,  I  mean  some 
kind  of  sac  which  contains  larval  flukes  in  its  interior. 
The  redia  has  a  structure  something  like  the  adult 
fluke,  for  there  is  a  sucker  and  a  mouth  at  its  base, 
leading  into  the  stomach,  which  is  a  simple  unbranched 
tube  or  cavity. 

In  the  history  of  the  larval  development  of  flukes, 
the  cercariae  play  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and  it  is 
they  that  are  chiefly  concerned  in  bringing  about  the 
epidemics  of  rot.  You,  doubtless,  understand  that  the  ' 
rot  is  an  endemic  disorder,  produced  entirely  by  the 
Fasciola  hepatica.  When  this  highly-developed  form 
of  nurse,  termed  the  redia,  bursts,  the  cercarise  are 
liberated,  and,  escaping  into  the  water,  they  swim 
about  with  great  rapidity.  But  my  hearers  will  say, 
"  You  have  not  told  us  where  the  larvs  dwelt  whilst 
all  these  changes  took  place?"  My  reply  is,  "They 
were  for  the  most  part  ensconced  in  the  bodies  of 
water  snails  belonging  to  the  well-known  genera, 
Lymneus,  Paludina,  Planorbis,  and  their  allies." 

Some  of  the  cercarian  forms  are  vei7  peculiar.  The 
true  cercariae  have  no  eyes,  but  the  larvx  of  certain 
kinds  of  flukes  have  visual  organs.  Thus,  the  larvae  of 
certain  Polystomata,  of  Monostomata,  and  also  of 
Tristomata  have  eyes.  "  But,"  you  will  say,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  point  immediately,  but  I  have  scarcely  done  with 
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other  matters,  which  I  must   make   clear  before  pro- 
ceeding further. 

I  have  said  that  during  certain  seasons  the  larva:  are 
much  more  prevalent   than  at    others.     Atmospheric 
changes  involve  the  reproduction  of  a  greater  nun 
at  one  season  than  at  another.     In  point  of  fact, 
only  does  a  favourable  season  increase  the  number  of 
these  larval  forms,  but  it  increases  the  degree  of  thei 
organisation.     It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  it  is  neverthe 
less  perfectly  true,  that  if  the  heat  be  excessive,  and 
there    be   abundance  of   moisture,    the    number   and 
character  of  the   larvae   will  be  altered  accordmgly. 
Speaking  generally,    it   may  be  said,    in  short,    that 
under   these    atmospheric   and   other  favourable   a 
peculiar    conditions,    one    germ-sac    may    become 
thousand,    and     this    thousand    may    produce    other 
thousands;     and    all    these    collectively    will    finally 
involve,  if  the  season  is  prolonged,  the  products 
innumerable  forms  of  cercarire. 

So  extraordinary  are  some  of  these  larv«,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  form  termed  Bucephalus  polymorphus, 
the  creature  is  furnished  with  two  tails.  There  i: 
something  yet  more  remarkable  about  this  Bucephalus, 
The  head  and  body  will  develope  into  a  fluke  like  ar 
ordinary  cercarea,  whilst  the  tail,  which  presents  : 
beaded  or  jointed  appearance,  developes  in  its  interioi 
a  large  number  of  larvae.  Every  joint,  in  fact,  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a  nurse,  developing  in  the  interior  new  germ- 
sacs  ;  these  latter,  again,  in  their  turn,  being  capable 
of  producing  Bucephali.  Thus  the  tail  of  the  animal  i; 
a  concatenation  of  germ-producing  sacs,  whose  develop- 
mental phenomena  are  practically  without  a  limit. 

I  dare  say  you  may  think  I  have  made  the  subji 
■appear  sufficiently  complicated,  but  what  I  have  said 
is,  in  truth,  not  half  the  story,  for  not  only  do  the 
larvre  of  flukes  undergo  these  various  changes,  but  the 
nurses  themselves  will  split  up  into  several  other  nurses, 
and  all  these  divisions  will  go  through  the  same  t 
formations,  after  the  manner  I  have  described. 

Then  you  will  say,  "What  of  the  snails?"  Well, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  generalise  on  so  complicated  a 
subject ;  but  I  think,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Pagenstecher, 
who  has  written  a  valuable  monograph  on  this  subj^ 
one  can  advance  a  certain  number  of  statements  which 
are  true,  even  though  they  may  not  embrace  all  the 
data  we  should  like  to  collect  before  making  definitive 
propositions.  As  a  rule,  one  larval  fluke  will  only 
select  one  moUuscan  host.  You  know  the  ultimal 
destiny  of  nearly  all  these  larvce  of  the  common  fluke 
is  to  arrive  in  the  sheep  or  the  ox,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  have  to  pass  a  part  of  their  time  sojourning  in 
the  territory  of  snails.  We  call  the  snails  the  inter- 
mediary bearers,  because  they  supply  a  habitat  between 
the  free  condition,  when  the  larvK  swam  about,  and 
the  ultimate  bearer,  which  is  the  sheep  or  ox. 

It  is  usually  the  prerogative  of  the  snail  to  have  its 
own  particular  set  of  larvae,  belonging  to  one  species  ; 
but  that  is  not  invariable,  for  some  of  the  snails  will 
harbour  a  limited  number,  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  and, 
I  think,  as  many  as  six  in  one  case.  However,  at  least 
three  or  four  juvenile  trematodes  may  be  found  in  one 
kind  of  snail. 

Having  traced  their  development  as  far  as  the  cer- 
carian  stage,  what  is  the  final  outcome  ?  The  cercaria 
developed  inside  the  snail  makes  its  way  out  into  the 
water,  and  swims  about  in  a  perfectly  independent 
fashion.  And  here  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself, 
for  some  have  supposed  that  they  went  back  again  into 
the  snails,  others  maintaining  that  they  remained  in 
the  water  until  they  were  swallowed  by  the  sheep  or  ox 
drinking.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  many  cases  the 
flukes  are  conveyed  to  their  hosts  as  actively  swimming 
cercariiE  ;  but  it  is  also  extremely  probable  that  many 
forms  of  fluke  larvce  are  passively  transferred  to  their 
ultimate  bearers  whilst  occupying  the  bodies  of  molluscs 
or  other  aquatic  intermediary  bearers. 

Our  great  desire  has  been  to  find  out  what  particular 
species  of  snail  plays  the  part  of  intermediary  host  to 
the  larval  form  which  developes  into  the  common  fluke. 
Manifestly,  if  you  or  I  were  in  a  position  to  say  "  that 
is  the  culprit,"  pointing  out  a  particular  Lymneus, 
Paludina,  Planorbis,  Succinea,  or  other  species  of 
mollusc,  we  might  put  a  stop  to  outbreaks  of  rot  by 
getting  a  number  of  children  to  collect  and  destroy  all 
the  snails  of  the  particular  species  thus  known  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  intermediary  bearers.  But  this  is 
the  very  thing  we  have  not  deen  able  to  find  out. 
Statements,  it  is  true,  have  been  put  forward  by 
some  persons  to  the  effect  that  they  have  discovered 
the  snail  which  harbours  this  larva  ;  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  little  mollusc  called  Succinea 
putris.  This  little  mollusc  is  peculiar  in  many 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  hide  itself 
altogether  within  its  shell.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
water.  It  goes  to  the  very  brink  of  ditches,  ponds  and 
rivers,  being  an  inhabitant  of  marshy  grounds,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  Never  being  away  from 
such  localities,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  snail  in  which 
you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  particular 
cercarian  form  we  have  so  long  been  looking  for.  As 
regards  epidemics  of  rot  amongst  sheep,  it  is  notorious 
that  they  occur  principally  in  the  spring  ;  and  you  may 
get  a  notion  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  disease 
which  is  induced  by  this  parasite,  when  I  state  that 
every  year  hundreds  of  sheep  are  destroyed  by  it. 
During  certain  years,  indeed,  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  are  cut  off.  Thus,  in  our  own 
country,  the  injurious  effects  of  this  parasite  were  most 


clearly  exhibited  during  the  epidemic  of  1S30  and  1831, 
when  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  sheep  perished 
from  the  rot  disorder.  In  the  year  1812,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aries,  in  France,  300,000  sheep 
perished  ;  and,  in  1S24,  an  epidemic  occurred  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  So  severe  was  this  local  outbreak, 
that  Mr.  Cramp,  a  sheep  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  lost 
;^3000  worth  of  sheep  in  less  than  three  months. 

It  has  been  observed  that  cattle,  sheep  more  par- 
ticularly, are  only  affected  when  grazing  in  low  pastures. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  for  since  the  larvEe 
can  only  get  access  to  snails  residing  in  such  localities, 
the  sheep  in  like  manner  can  only  be  infected  by 
devouring  the  snails  and  the  parasitic  larvse  frequenting 
these  situations.  Consequently,  as  is  well  known, 
when  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  disorder  appears,  if 
the  sheep  are  removed  from  the  marshes  to  high 
ground,  the  disorder  is  at  once  checked.  The  sheep 
soon  recover,  unless  they  happen  to  have  swallowed  a 
large  number  of  the  larva;. 

Everybody  who  has  to  do  with  cattle  and  sheep,  is 
familiar  with  the  appearances  presented  by  animals 
thus  affected.  Even  butchers'  boys  can  tell  a  rotten 
sheep,  as  they  call  it.  They  examine  the  eye,  and  find 
that  it  has  lost  its  lustre  ;  whilst  there  is  a  peculiar 
paleness  about  the  membrana  nictitans.  The  con- 
junctiva loses  its  ordinaq;  bright  colour,  and  the  vessels 
contain  a  fluid  which,  instead  of  being  a  bright  red 
hue,  is  pale  and  watery.  There  are,  also,  many  other 
characteristic  indications.  I  have  myself  repeatedly 
tested  sheep  for  flukes  by  simple  manipulation.  If  you 
run  your  fingers  or  thumb  down  the  spine  of  a  rotten 
sheep,  it  winces  when  you  come  to  the  region  of  the 
loin. 

Another  matter  of  some  interest  is,  as  to  how  these 
animals  should  be  treated.  Not  only  should  they  be 
removed  from  moist  localities  and  placed  on  high  and 
dry  ground,  but  they  should  also  have  cereals  mixed 
with  their  ordinary  food.  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  seeds 
of  that  nutrient  class,  should  be  given  witli  grass,  taken 
from  uninfected  districts  ;  whilst,  speaking  generally, 
the  animals  should  be  kept  apart  from  all  other  influ- 
ences calculated  to  promote  the  disorder. 


ROASTED  TURF. 

Where  any  process  has  been  found  beneficial  to  the 
garden  it  is  quite  right  that  it  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  farm,  and  although  the  greater  extent  of  the  farm 
prevents  many  gardening  processes  from  being  applied, 
yet  there  are  some  of  such  immense  importance  that 
they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  agricultural  side  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  the  sawdust 
formerly  wasted  is  now  economised  by  being  used  in 
stables  to  absorb  urine,  and  thus  convey  in  the  solid 
form  that  richest  part  of  the  manure  direct  to  the  land, 
for  the  sawdust  holds  it  with  such  a  firm  grasp  that 
nothing  less  than  the  earth  itself  can  get  the  filth  out  of 
it,  and  sawdust  being  a  vegetable  substance,  the  com- 
post of  sawdust  and  urine  makes  an  excellent  manure  ; 
but  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  bulk  of  sawdust 
available  bears  no  proportion  to  the  need  of  it  in  this 
way  in  all  the  cow  byres,  pigsties,  stables  and  privies 
where  watery  manure  is  made,  and  it  becomes  therefore 
necessary  to  get  an  absorbent  material  in  bulk  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.  Gardeners  and  florists  have 
their  various  compost  heaps,  and  mix  the  ingredients 
with  great  precision  —  silver-sand,  turfy  loam,  sandy 
peat,  leaf-mould,  stable  dung  well  rotted,  and  the  like. 
Many  years  ago  one  of  the  crack  composts  for  the 
florists'  Carnations  was  turfy  loani  roasted,  and  for 
small  concerns  a  few  sods  could  easily  be  roasted  over 
an  iron  plate  laid  upon  three  brick  props,  having  a 
fire  of  wood  or  of  cinders  underneath.  During  the 
process  of  roasting,  wireworms  and  the  like  were 
destroyed,  and  the  turves  became  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  wood  smoke,  and  this  was  more 
particularly  the  case  when  the  turves  were  roasted  on 
a  large  scale  in  circular  hollow  piles,  about  the  size  of 
haycocks,  with  a  fire  of  faggot-wood  inside  ;  for,  by 
means  of  this  'slow  fire,  turves  containing  rushes, 
and  soured  with  stagnant  water,  became  friable  and 
sweet,  and  fit  for  immediate  use  in  potting  plants  and 
the  like,  that  otherwise  would  have  taken  months,  if 
not  years,  to  be  available  for  the  like  purposes. 

In  the  extreme  West  of  Scotland,  before  the  Potato 
disease  appeared,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Islesman  to 
strip  his  hut,  for  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
house,  annually,  and  with  the  sooty  thatch  and  still 
more  sooty  turves,  called  in  the  North  "divets,"  thatlay 
between  the  wood  of  the  roof  and  the  straw  thatch,  to 
manure  his  Potato  land,  and  he  usually  got  an  excellent 
crop,  as  the  land  was  seldom  poor,  having  a  good 
neighbour  in  the  sea  for  wrack  or  seaweed  as  manure 
for  grass,  &c.  Now,  unless  roasted  turf  is  friable,  as 
sand  or  sawdust,  it  is  not  cooked  enough,  and  it  must 
on  no  account  be  burnt  like  clay  for  bricks  or  pottery. 
When  a  gardener  lets  his  Heaths  and  Epacrises  potted 
in  peat  and  sand  get  thoroughly  dry,  the  usual  phrase 
employed  is  that  they  will  not  take  water,  and  we  see 
I'ater  run  off'  the  dry  peat  just  as  it  would  run  off 
tlie  back  of  a  waterfowl  ;  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
peat  turves  are  not  to  be  roasted  when  we  want  an 
■  _  dient  to  absorb  water  and  hold  it.  The  top  spit  of 
clay  soil  or  loamy  soil,  about  4  inches  deep,  with  the 
grass  on  it,  will  roast  nicely,  and  as  it  roasts  it  will  get 


full  of  open  chinks,  to  let  out  smoke,  in  all  directions, 
ior  as  is  well  known  the  wet  earth  will  shrink  as  it 
dries,  and  occupy  less  space  than  it  did  before  ;  and 
therefore  in  roasting  turves  the  kilns  should  be  watched 
as  one  would  watch  wood  when  burning  for  charcoal, 
to  regulate  the  openings  on  the  windward  side,  by 
closing  them  with  a  patch  of  wet  clay,  to  get  the  fire 
to  act  evenly  and  all  round.  Of  all  the  agents 
employed  by  man  there  are  none  more  powerful  than 
fire,  and  few  so  variable  in  action.  It  was  fire  that 
forged  for  man  in  the  olden  time  the  murderous  war 
weapons  that  terrified  the  unarmed  into  subjection,  and 
prophets  announced  a  blessed  time  of  peace  coming, 
when  the  deadly  steel  of  the  spear  should  glow  on 
the  anvil  to  form  the  harmless  pruning-hook, 
whilst  the  weightier  metal  of  the  heavy  sword  should 
steel  the  harmless  coulter,  and  help  to  till  the  land,  or, 
as  the  poet  hath  so  eloquently  expressed  it — 

"  .-Vnd  the  broad  faulchion  in  a  ploughshare  end." 

Passing  over  the  strong  arm  of  steam,  which  has 
caused  the  venerable  flail,  as  an  instrument  of  torture, 
to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  not  only  does  fire  plough 
the  field  and  thresh  and  winnow  the  corn,  but  it 
carries  away  the  produce  by  rail  to  market,  and 
brings  back  manure,  coal,  and  building  materials. 
By  force  of  fire  in  one  shape  or  another,  rocks  are 
rent,  stormy  seas  traversed,  mines  of  all  sorts  made 
available,  and  their  contents  hauled  to  the  sur. 
face.  Almost  all  the  food  we  eat  is  prepared  by  the 
agency  of  fire  for  our  use,  converting  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  into  a  state  of  tenderness,  fitted  for 
the  use  of  men.  Fire,  therefore,  in  this  case  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  destroyer,  for  when  human  food  has 
been  well  roasted,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
being  burnt,  and  it  is  this  grand  division  that  has  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  roasted  turf. 

Few  will  understand  that  the  ingredients  wanting  in 
the  soil  must  be  supplied  before  any  crop  can  be  got, 
but  the  rain  alone  might  give  the  answer  for  other 
ingredients  as  well  as  for  water,  and  tough  rushy  sods, 
that  are  usually  pared  and  burnt,  might  be  given  as  an 
example  of  food  in  very  great  need  of  dressing,  but 
certainly  not  of  burning  to  ashes  ;  but  if  it  could  only 
be  cooked  or  roasted  until  it  was  friable,  as  if  for 
Carnation  culture,  it  would  be  available  as  food  for 
plants,  or  to  be  used  as  an  absorbent  for  watery 
manures  as  above  stated.  In  cases  where  no  turves 
can  be  had,  loam,  or  even  clay,  can  be  roasted,  but 
these  require  first  to  be  well  wetted  before  they  are 
piled  up  for  roasting;  slightly  puddled,  any  garden 
earth  will  bear  piling  up  like  sods  or  turves,  and  may 
be  smoke-dried  as  above  stated,  and  when  pounded 
and  riddled,  will  give  solidity  to  watery  manures. 

Where  is  there  a  farm  of  the  old  regime  where  the 
duck  pond,  drinking  pond,  and  general  open  cesspool 
draining  the  dunghill  is  not  one  of  the  most  conspicu. 
ous  institutions  of  the  household  1  In  Denbighshire, 
last  year,  a  child,  under  two  years  of  age,  toddled  into 
this  pit  of  dirty  water  and  was  drowned  ;  but  the  filth 
of  the  water  gave  the  doctor  no  chance  to  resuscitate, 
for  the  little  fellow  was  poisoned  as  well  as  drowned  by 
the  water  of  this  deadly  pit. 

By  the  proper  use  of  roasted  soil  manure  would  not 
run  any  more,  and,  therefore,  the  pond  would  only 
contain  water,  and  the  bulk  of  dry  dung  available  for 
crops  would  get  doubled.  Burning  the  roots  of  weeds 
is  certainly  a  very  ready  way  of  disposing  of  them,  but 
it  is  the  destructive  principle ;  whereas,  they  being  vege- 
table, like  the  sawdust,  should  not  be  destroyed,  but 
converted  into  manure  for  growing  crops :  the  very  Dock 
roots  can  be  smoke-dried  until  they  are  as  dead  as  the 
Turkey  Rhubarb  of  the  druggist's  shop,  and  Couch- 
grass  roots,  if  only  buried  I  foot  deep,  will  die 
a  natural  death  and  yield  vegetable  mould, — ^^the  best 
known  medium  in  which  to  grow  plants,  for  it  is  said 
by  cultivators  of  exotics  that  no  plant  refuses  to  grow  if 
planted  in  vegetable  mould.  Loam  smoke-dried  and 
roasted  is,  moreover,  the  most  practical  disinfectant  for 
the  faim,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  ;  it  is  no  foreign  or 
costly  article,  coming  by  sea  from  foreign  parts,  and 
coming  inland  by  railway  ;  it  is  indigenous  to  every 
farm  and  holding,  whether  great  or  small,  for  any  soil 
that  will  puddle  will  always  stand  up  to  be  roasted,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  with  dry  earth.  A  square  hole, 
by  way  of  ashpit,  should  be  dug  in  the  earth,  and  an 
iron  grating  or  a  few  iron  bars  laid  over  it.  on  which  to 
make  the  fire,  and  this  ashpit  should  communicate  with 
the  outer  air,  and  when  rightly  started  the  fire  will  burn 
with  such  a  calm  glow  that  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant 
sight  to  peep  through  at  it.  Long  ridges  of  clay  burn- 
ing, or  great  stacks  of  turf  pared  with  the  floating  spade 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
kind  of  roasting,  for  who  would  pot  a  plant  in  the  red 
ashes  of  burnt  clay?  or  what  plant  could  live  in  the 
alkaline  ash  of  burnt  turves  ?  and  whether  for  the  garden 
or  for  the  farm,  the  principles  must  ever  be  kept 
distinct.  Alex.  Forsyth,  Islington  Square,  Salford. 


HARVESTING  CORN  IN  WET 
WEA  THER. 
As  an  addendum  to  our  remarks  on  this  important 
ubject  last  week,  we  place  before  our  readers  some 
ery  practical  suggestions  from  the  Yorkshire  Post  for 
saving  com  in  wet  weather  by  a  system  of  protection 
from  the  weather  in  the  field  or  in  sheds.     We  would 
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direct  special  attention  to  the  ingenious  plan  of  forming 
small  stacks  in  the  field,  of  such  a  form  that  while  a 
current  of  air  plays  over  all  the  heads  of  the  sheaves, 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  secured  against  rain  : — 

"  There  are  many  other  ingenious  modes  of  preventing 
injury  to  corn  in  an  uncertain  or  wet  season,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  different  experimenters.  In  the  districts 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  Hop  oasts  or  kilns  are  near 
enough  to  the  Wheat  fields  to  render  the  carting  to  and 
from  practicable,  wet  Wheat  in  the  straw  has  been  dried 
in  these  buildings  with  some  success.  One  trial  showed 
that  on  a  kiln  floor,  the  area  of  which  was  540  feet  (less 
than  8  yards  square),  the  produce  of  9^  acres  could  be 
dried  in  six  days,  the  average  time  required  for  each 
charge  of  sheaves  being  24  hours.  This  would  be  rather 
slow  work  on  a  farm  of  any  size,  and  can  only 
be  adopted  in  Hop-growing  localities.  A  gentleman 
in  Sussex  some  years  ago  had  30  acres  of  Wlieat  cut 
and  placed  under  cover,  using  for  that  purpose  every  bam, 
hovel,  cattle  or  implement  shed  on  his  farm,  and  setting 
the  sheaves  upright  and  closely  packed  together  on  the 
ground,  each  acre  of  sheaves  occupying  thus  400  super- 
ficial feet.  This  Wheat  was  cut  whilst  the  weather  was 
dry,  and  carried  dry  to  its  shelter,  and  he  found  that  in 
10  or  12  days  it  was  ready  to  be  threshed  out.  After- 
wards, as  an  experiment,  two  waggonloads  of  Wheat, 
that  had  been  cut  and  carried  during  heavy  rain,  were 
also  brought  in  and  placed  under  shelter  in  the  same 
manner,  and  these  were  reported  dry  enough  for  threshing 
in  16  days.  If  these  results  have  been  verified  by  subse- 
quent experience,  they  would  seem  to  indicate  a  valuable 
and  partially  available  means  of  saving  at  least  some  portion 
of  a  crop.  Possibly  the  chief  reason  why  this  method 
has  not  been  extensively  adopted  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  large  area  of  roofed-in  space  requisite  for 
the  purpose  is  not  often  to  be  found  on  a  farm.  To 
accommodate  30  acres,  each  acre  of  which  needs  400  feet 
of  standing  room,  a  firmer  must  possess  and  be  able  to 
clear  out  12,000  superficial  feet  of  shelter,  that  is,  equal 
to  30  sheds  measuring  27  feet  by  15  feet  each.  The 
different  modes  of  carefully  stooking  and  hooding  Wheat 
used  by  English  farmers  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  They  are  none  of  them  effectual  preventatives 
of  damage  from  rain.  In  continuous  wet  weather  the 
sheaves  grow  at  the  bands  and  the  ends  of  the  stooks,  and 
the  top  sheaves  are  liable  to  sprout  in  a  few  days  of  damp 
weather.  With  corn  reaped  by  the  sickle  a  good  work- 
man could  so  arrange  the  stook  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
four  or  six  middle  sheaves  for  some  time.  Mown  corn  is, 
however,  soon  wet  and  soon  dry,  but  the  tails  of  the 
sheaves  sprout  in  damp  seasons.  Corn  cut  by  the  reaper 
is  soon  wet  and  soon  dry,  like  that  mown  by  scythe,  but  the 
sheaves  stand  better,  and  have  no  ears  in  the  tail,  and,  con- 
sequently, if  kept  up  in  stook,  it  will  bear  much  rain  before 
it  becomes  sprouted.  The  very  best  men  in  the  field  should 
therefore  follow  the  reaping  hands,  and  '  set  up '  the 
sheaves  in  stook  or  'haddock.'  Good  workmanship  in 
this  department  of  the  reaping  work  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  auxiliaries  we  have  in  preventing  damage  to  gmin 
from  wet  ;  and  when  thus  stocked  they  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  fallen  sheaves  immediately  lifted  up.  In 
the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  wet  and  fickle, 
the  cottier  farmers  put  their  Wlieat  as  soon  as  cut,  or 
when  the  clouds  threaten,  into  pikelets,  containing  per- 
haps 50  or  60  sheaves.  These  are  carefully  built  in  a 
conical  shape,  and  the  top  protected  by  being  thatched 
with  the  last  sheaf.  They  are  secure  from  anything  but 
extraordinary  downfalls  of  rain.  In  Sweden  the  farmer 
avails  himself  of  the  abundant  supply  of  wood  to  form, 
out  of  the  thinnings  of  the  forest,  useful  arrangements  for 
partially  securing  the  cereal  crops  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate.  One  mode  is  the  staking  into  the  ground  at 
intervals  poles  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  on  the  sharpened 
points  of  these  poles  the  sheaves  are  spiked,  and  slid 
down  one  after  another  like  Normandy  Pippins  on  a  string. 
The  top  sheaf  protects  the  remainder  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  will  be  evident  that  wind  and  rain  will  have  free 
access  to  the  sides  of  the  sheaves.  The  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem in  such  a  country  is  the  very  short  time  in  which 
they  will  become  dry  again  after  a  shower.  It  is  said 
that  one  man  can  set  up  500  of  these  poles  in  a  day.  In 
Russia  a  species  of  rack  with  broadened  roof  is  used, 
on  which  the  grain  is  hung  ;  but  this  is  simply  applicable 
to  where  Wheat  is  scarce  and  wood  abundant.  The  only 
mode  of  securing  grain  in  rather  a  damp  state,  or  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut,  or  before  it  is  ready  to  stack  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  a  safe  step  in  the  prospect  of  wet  weather, 
which  we  have  found  practicable,  is  the  following.  For 
■many  years  we  have  tested  its  efficacy  on  a  large  scale, 
and  secured  Wheat  in  very  diflicult  seasons  without  a 
sprout.  In  the  centre  of  a  field  of  Wheat  place  100 
hurdles  or  stack-bars  parallel  to  each  other,  at  2  feet 
apart.  The  taller  and  stronger  the  hurdles  arc  the 
better  they  will  act.  At  the  centre  of  each  hurdle  a  stay 
may  be  put  across  to  the  opposite  hurdle,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  forkful  of  Thorns  may  be  thrust  into  the 
passage,  so  as  to  be  held  by  the  top  bars  of  the  hurdles  as 
in  a  vice.  The  heads  of  the  parallel  hurdles  should  not 
be  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  as,  by  so  doing,  one 
portion  of  the  double  fence  would  bear  much  more  lateral 
pressure  than  the  other.  An  old  clipped  hedge  split 
will  furnish  the  very  best  sort  of  Thorns  for  inserting 
between  the  bars  at  the  intervals  specified.  A  small 
bed  of  straw  or  Thorns,  4  feet  wide  on  the  outside 
of  each  of  the  parallel  rows  of  hurdles,  is  made ; 
and  upon  this  soft  grain  may  be  stacked,  roofed,  and 
secured  from  rain  by  two  rows  of  thatch  or  of  unthreshed 
Wheat.  The  modus  operandi '\s>  as  follows  :— Stack  the 
sheaves  in  rows  with  the  heads  to  the  hurdles,  with  a 
few  sheaves  to  fill  up  placed  longitudinally.  After  reach- 
ing a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  hurdles,  the  walls 
of  sheaves  may  be  carried  up  about  a  yard  more,  the 
sheaves  being  so  placed  that  the  2  feet  space  is  gradually 
closed  up  ;  after  which,  the  two  rows  of  sheaves  and  the 
passage  are  to  be  roofed  with  sheaves,  drawing  in  quickly, 
so  that  on  the  ridge  a  small  quantity  of  short  straw  or 
takings  may  be  immediately  placed,  and  the  roof  made 
secure  against  weather  by  opening  out  thatch  and  tying 


sheaves,  at  riglit  angles,  and  three  parallel  to 
the  bars  ;  five  additional  courses  up  to  the  roof,  each 
being  now  a  double  row,  will  take  120  sheaves  ;  and  the 
roof  will  swallow  up  100  more  ;  so  that,  to  complete 
the  erection  for  the  length  of  9  feet  we  shall  require 
(105  -I-  120)  X  2  +  100— 550  sheaves,  or  about  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  Twenty  hurdles  only  are  thus 
required  for  10  acres  of  Wheat  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
safety  stook  will  be  30  yards  in  such  a  field.  It  will  have 
a  flue  2  feet  wide  through  the  whole  length,  through 
which  the  air  will  circulate,  and  as  the  sheaves  are  placed 
one  row  thick  at  right  angles,  the  wind  will  pass  through 
and  between  them,  to  the  central  flue,  drying  the  corn 
thoroughly.  Thus  we  have  a  stack  with  all  the  external 
surface  necessary  for  drying,  but  without  any  solid  inside, 
which  becomes  sodden  and  impenetrable  to  the  air  if 
stacked  when  damp  or  soft.  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  straw 
wall  without  any  'filling,'  through  which  the  air  can  pass 
freely.  On  several  occasions  we  have  tested  the  method, 
and  we  have  frequently  recommended  it.  And  we  do  so 
again,  because  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with  a  more  suc- 
cessful mode  of  practice  under  such  circumstances.  The 
idea  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  Roman  poet's  recom- 
mendation to  stack  the  damp  grain  over  a  Quickthorn 


MILK  COOLERS. 


"ROM  tlie  article  on  American  Butter  Factories  in 
.   vii.    of   tlie  Journal  of  the    Royal    Agricullural 


Society  of  England,  we  take  the  following  descuption 
and  illustrations  of  milk  coolers  and  carrying  cans.     It 


We  give  figures  of  two  devices  which  are  used  in  the 
carrying  cans  hauling  milk  to  the  factory.  Cold  water 
or  ice  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

In  fig.  261  (the  "National"  milk  cooler),  A  repre- 
sents the  cooler,  for  water  (N),  and  ice  (o).  b  shows 
tlie  cooler  arranged  for  introducing  water  by  means 
of  syphons  E,  E,  fixing  on  tubes  D,  D  ;  and  c,  the  cover. 
F,  on  both  sections,  is  the  strainer  ;  G,  body  of  the 
cooler  ;  and  H,  H,  the  carrying  cans  with  coolers  float- 
ing on  the  milk  (m). 

In  the  next  illustration  (fig.  262),  A  represents  the 
cover  of  the  carrying  can  (fig.  263),  and  E  the  iron 
bottom. 

Fig.  263  shows  the  carrying  can  for  milk,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances—A and  B  in  fig.  262,  forming  part  thereof. 
In  the  present  illustration  A  shows  the  can  with  cooler 
and  strainer  set  in  place  ;  B,  the  cooler  ;  and  c,  the 
strainer.  The  illustrations  are  so  clear  as  to  render 
further  description  unnecessary. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Aiistralian  Meat  Presemafion  and  Importation. — 
Owing  to  the  vessel  with  the  Australian  goods  for  the 
International  Exhibition  having  been  lost,  only  two 
preserving  companies  exhibit,  viz.,  Towns  &  Co., 
■  "Vhitehead  &  Co.,  also  of  New 
report  we  shall  notice  in  the 
first  place,  the  statistics  of  meat  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  five  years,  which  we 
take  from  Messrs.  John  McCall  &  Co.  's  circular,  with 
some  remarks  quoted  from  the  Melbourne  Ar^us,  so  az 
to  bring  up  this  head  to  the  most  recent  date  ;  (2),  the 
various  methods  of  preserving  meat ;  (3),  the  Austra- 
lian companies  now  represented  in  London ;  (4),  the 
dietetic  value  of  this  new  branch  of  industry  to  the 
mother  country  ;  and  (5),  the  pecuniary  influence  of 
this  new  trade  on  the  price  of  fat  stock,  home  and 


I.  Statistics  of  meat  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1866  to  1870,  from  John  McCall  &  Co. 's 
circular,  viz.  : — 


;  declared  ^ 


£Z' 


1867.- 

186S.— 16,337  ..  ,.  45.74° 

1869.— 23,306  „  „  80,385 

If  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the  i 
progressive,  and  somewhat  remarkable,  and  from  the 
ArgKs.  a  Melbounie  newspaper  of  the  highest  colonial 
autliority,  dated  April  22,  1871,  it  appears  that  from 
the  efiects  of  the  recent  war  between  France  and 
Prussia,  the  exports  of  preserved  meats  had  increased 
(enfold.  The  Argus  says  :  "  Before  the  war  broke  out 
the  market  (London)  was  overstocked  ;  but  since  then 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  colony  had  increased 
tenfold." 

Referring,  in  its  report  under  the  head  of  "  Meat 
Preserving "  relative  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Melbourne  Meat  Preserving  Company  (London  agents, 
John  McCall  &  Co.),  it  contmues  :  "The  number  of 
sheep  slaughtered  by  the  company  during  the  six 
months  was  shown  "  (at  the  seventh  half-yearly  meeting 
held  on  the  3d  inst— April  3,  1 871)  "to  be  84,264; 
and  of  oxen  31 15.  The  value  of  the  meats  consigned 
to  London  was  2^47,595,  and  of  the  tallow  .1^34,425." 
It  may  be  added  that  this  company  are  enlarging  their 
works. 

"The  Victoria  Meat  Preserving  Co.,"  quoting  the 
same  paper,  "who  commenced  operations  in  October 
last  (1S70),  have  been  able  to  present  a  favourable 
report.  C)ver  240,000  tins  of  meat  were  preserved  up  to 
the  close  of  the  half  year  ending  March  24  last  (1871), 
and  the  advices  from  London  stated  that  very  fair 
prices  had  been  offered  for  the  meat."  "  The  capabi- 
lities of  the  plant  were  1000  sheep  a  week  ;  the  value 
of  the  shipments  was  ^f  11,674." 

An  equally  favourable  report  is  given  of  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Wamambool  Meat  Preserving 
Company. 

Besides  the  above  and  other  companies  at  work  the 
Melbourne  Argus  refers  to  the  prospectuses  of  several 
new  companies  starting,  viz.,  of  "The  Meat  Preserving 
Company  of  Echuca,"  of  "  The  Metropolitan  Meat  Pre- 
serving Company"  (an  old  company  with  a  new  name), 
of  "The  Sydney  Company,"  and  of  "  The  Central 
Queensland  Meat  Preserving  Company."  The  first 
shipment  of  the  Sydney  company  has  been  received  by 
the  agents,  the  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  of  Soho 
Square.     To  this  we  shall  return. 

(2).  The  preservation  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fowls, 
fish,  &c.,  is  an  old  affair,  based  no  doubt  on  the  expe- 
rience of  our  ancestors,  who  slaughtered  their  cattle  in 
autumn,  and  salted  their  flesh  for  consumption  during 
the  winter  season.  Fed  for  si.x  long  months  on  salt 
meat,  a  relish  for  something  less  salt  was  natural. 
Hence  numerous  patents  were  obtained.  We  shall 
quote  the  first  on  record,  viz..  No.  278,  October  7, 
A.  D.  1691,  obtained  by  Thomas  Porter  and  John 
White,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

"  A  grant  unto  them  of  the  sole  use,  exercise,  and  be- 
befit  of  their  new  invention  of  keeping  and  preserving,  by 
liquors,  or  otherwise,  all  sorts  of  flesh,  fowls,  and  fish, 
and  many  other  things,  either  in  pieces  or  in  whole  bodies, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  for  many  years,  in  all  climates,  without 
changing  the  nature,    quality,   taste,   smell,    or    colour 
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thereof,  as  good,  palatable,  and  wholesome, 

and  made  use  of  for  any  intent  and  purpose 

vvhen  first  killed  or  put  into   such  liquor ;  to  hold  and 

enjoy  the  same  for  14  years,  according  to  the  statute." 

No  specilication  of  this  invention  has  been  enrolled, 
so  that  some  degree  of  mystery  hangs  about  it.  Sinc( 
the  above  date  about  650  applications  for  patents  have 
been  made  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  An  abridgment  from  1691  —  1866,  covering 
497  patents,  has  been  published  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents,  and  may  be  had  for  lod.  Those  for  flesh 
may  be  divided  into  si.x  classes,  thus  : — i.  Freezing  or 
preserving  with  ice  ;  2.  Salting  with  various  saline  sub- 
stances ;  3.  The  introduction  of  gases  into  the  meat ; 

4.  The  injection  of  gaseous  or  liquid  substances  into 
the  blood  of  living  animals,  or  immediately  after  they 
are    slaughtered,    so    as   to    prevent    decomposit' 

5.  The  preservation   of  cooked  or  raw  meat   in 
metically  sealed  vessels  or  canisters,  technically  termed 
"cases"  or  "tins;"    and,    '    "' 


The  combination  of  the 


2d  and  5th. 

Of  the  above  methods  the  fifth  is  the  only  one  that 
merits  notice.  True,  one  or  two  companies  use  a  very 
small  quantity  of  common  salt,  or  some  other  saline 
substance,  but  the  propriety  of  using  any  antiseptic  is 
annually  losing  popularity,  whilst  the  practice  of  the 
exclusion  of  air,  is,  on  the  contrary,  daily  gaining 
ground.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  Australia  is 
not  in  advance  of  the  mother  country  in  the  art  of  pre- 
serving meat.  The  investigations  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
— since  i8ro  (Durant's  patent) — point  the  other  way. 
And  the  Melbourne  Argus,  in  its  report  on  meat  pre- 
servmg,  informs  its  readers  that  "  some  cases  of  meat 
from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Forbes  &  Co., 
Aberdeen,  preserved  by  Mr.  Richard  Jones'  (a 
London  merchant)  vacuum  process,  and  received  from 
London,  were,  on  being  opened  at  Melbourne  for 
inspection,  found  to  be  of  very  superior  quality  ;  and 
that  a  Mr.  Brown,  late  of  Forbes'  establishment, 
Aberdeen,  had  gone  to  assist  the  Central  Queensland 
Company  in  carrying  out  this  method  of  preservation. " 
Such  facts  prove  that  our  Australian  colonies  appear 
determined  to  profit  by  practical  information  wherever 
they  can  find  it,  and  to  go  a-head  in  the  preserving  of 
meat  accordingly. 

Mr.  Jones'  last  process  is  under  patent,  sealed 
Sept.  25,  and  dated  March  31,  1S69.  There  is  very 
little  novelty  in  it,  but  into  details  of  this  kind  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go.  His  claim,  which  we 
quote  from  his  specification.  No.  978,  a.d.  1869,  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  process  : — 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  has  heretofore  been  proposed  to 
operate  on  animal  and  vegetable  matters  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  them  for  food  by  the  employment  of  exhausting 
means  in  connection  with  the  heating  means  ;  but  by  such 
method  the  exhausting  means  was  employed  to  act 
previously  to  the  cooking  process,  and  such,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  was  not  found  to  answer.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
claim  the  same  when  separately  considered  ;  but  what  I 
claim  is  the  method  of  operating  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to  be  used  as  lood  by 
exhausting  the  air  and  contained  gases  from  the  cases 
containing  the  food  to  be  preserved  during  the  operation 
of  heating  for  the  cooking,  also  after  the  desired  cooking 
has  been  effected,  and  also  the  effectmg  of  such  cooking 
entirely  under  vacuum,  substantially  as  described." 

Prior  to  1S69,  Mr.  R.  Jones  had  obtained  three 
patents  for  preserving  animal  food  in  a  raw  state,  viz., 
No.  1859,  A.D.  i860;  No.  1523,  1S64;  and  No.  2952, 
1865.  This  raw  meat  process  met  with  considerabls 
approbation  from  the  Society  of  Arts  about  1862.  Ii 
belongs  to  the  third  class,  or  method  of  curing  meat 
by  means  of  gases  ;  and  the  less  said  about  the  intro- 
duction of  gaseous  substances  into  raw  meat  the  better. 
The  fact  that  the  patentee  in  his  last  patent,  1869, 
returns  to  the  cooking  process,  leaves  the  practical 
conclusion  manifest.     True 

"The  Victoria  Meat  Preserving  Company"  have 
adopted  an  intermediate  course.  They  first  slightly 
cure  the  meat,  which  is  then  packed  in  the  tins ;  the 
interstices  are  then  filled  up  by  melted  fat,  when  the 
tins  are  hermetically  sealed.  But  this  is  only  an 
experiment,  and,  as  the  Argus  reports,  "Nothing 
further  was  to  be  done  with  the  preserving  of  meat  in 
fat  until  the  result  of  the  latest  shipments  of  other 
companies  had  been  ascertained."  The  principal 
shipments  of  this  company  consist  of  cooked  food.  "In 
short,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  numerous  experi- 
ments on  trial  with  the  view  of  determining  their 
respective  merits.  They  are  all  based  upon  what  is 
generally  designated  "M.  Appert's "  (a  Frenchman) 
process,  patented  in  England  by  Augustus  De  Heine, 
No.  3310,  A.D.  1810,  and  Peter  Durand,  No.  3372, 
iSio  ;  and  as  all  three  patents  were  anticipated  in  this 
country  by  prior  examples,  they  were  never  acknow- 
ledged good.  The  following  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  Australian  practice. 

The  first  start  was  evidently  based  upon  the  old 
practice  of  boiling  down  the  meat  for  the  sake  of  the 
fat  and  bones.  The  meat  was  boiled  until  it  separated 
freely  from  the  bones,  no  more  water  being  used  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  lean,  fat,  and  jelly 
were  then  put  into  the  tins  in  proper  proportions,  a  lid 
soldered  on  with  a  small  hole.  The  tin  was  then 
placed  in  a  hot-water  bath  to  drive  out  the  air.  This 
done,  the  tin  was  hermetically  sealed  by  closing  the 
small  hole  with  a  drop  of  solder.  (2.)  Instead  of 
boiling  the  meat  {parboiling,  as  in  some  cases),  it  was 
stewed  before  it  was  put  into  the  tins.     Under  this 


plan,  when  too  little  water  was  used  without  a  hot 
water  bath,  the  meat  was  liable  to  scorch  or  singe 
and  we  have  had  some  tins  taste  accordingly.   (3.)  Tht 
next  plan  was  to  put  the  raw  meat  into  tins,  and  t< 
stew  in  the  tins  placed  in  a  water-  bath,  and  then  her 
metically  seal  when  the  surplus  water  and  gases  were 
driven  off  in  the  form  of  steam.     (4.)  The  next  may 
be  termed  the  roast  meat  processes,   i.e.,  the  meat  is 
cooked  in  its  own  juice  and  fat,  either  before  it  is  put 
into  tins  or  after.     According   to  the  latter  plan,  the 
fresh  meat   has   to    be   unboned  ;    according    to   the 
former,     it     may    be    done     in     a    cauldron     unt 
the      meat     separates    from     the     bone,    adding 
little  hot  water  at  times,  to  supply  what  is  carried  c 
by  evaporation,  so  as  to  prevent  scorching  ;  but  with 
close  lid  to  the  cauldron  very  little  water  is  require 
with  fat  meat.    As  soon  as  the  meat  separates  from  tl 
bone,  the  lean,  fat,  and  jelly  are  proportioned  into  the 
tins,  the  tins  are  placed  in  a  water  bath,  to  drive  off 
the  air,  which  done  they  are  hermetically  sealed.     (5.) 
When  the  raw,  unboned  meat  is  cooked 
juice  in  tins  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  it  is  done  without 
a  pierced   lid,  in   order  to  prevent  evaporat 
when  the  meat  is  done  to  a  certain  degree  the  tops  of 
the  tins  are  pierced,  to  let  off  air  and  gases  ;  they 
then  hermetically  sealed,  and  again  heated,  to  do  the 
meat  thoroughly.     If  the  water  bath  consists  of  a  solu 
tion  of  muriate  of  lime,  or  other  liquid  whose  boilint 
point  is  different  from  that  of  water,  the  tins  are  some" 
times  placed  in  such  a  bath  with  holes  in  the  lid.     Mr 
R.   Jones,  whose  patent  claim  we  have  quoted,   pro- 
poses not  only  to   place  the  tins  with  the  meat  in  ; 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  but  also  to  exhaust  the  ail 
in  the   tins,  so  as  further  to  alter  the  boiling  point. 
Under  each  of  these   practices   there  is  considerable 
diversity,  according  as  they  are  carried  out. 

3.  "  The  Australian  Meat  Preserving  Companies 
represented  in  London  are  : — 

a.  "  The  Melbourne  Meat  Preserving  Company, 
Limited,"  Marybymony,  Victoria;  importers,  Messrs. 
Robert  Brooks  &  Co.  ;  sole  agents,  John  McCall  &  Co., 
137,  Houndsditch,  London.  (We  have  referred  tc 
this  company  already. ) 

d.  "Australian  Meat  Preserving  Company,  Limited ;" 
Charles  Grant  Tindal,  manager,  52  and  53,  Crutched 
Friars,  London,  E.G.  ;  manufactory,  Ramornie,  New 
South  Wales.  The  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1867,  speak  very  highly  of  the  preserved  meat  of  this 
company.  This  company  -  have  also  introduced 
Ramornie  extract  of  meat,  prepared  according  to  Baron 
Liebig's  specification,  which  is  very  highly  reported 
on  by  Dr.  Parkes,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  School,  and  others. 

The  Victoria  Meat  Preserving  Company ;" 
J.  A.  Huxtable,  agent,  24,  Laurence  Pountney  Lane, 
London,  E.G.  We  have  already  referred  to  this 
company. 

Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company  ; "  London 

agents,  the  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwall,  Soho  Square. 

le  site    of  the   works,"  quoting  the  Argus,    "is 

les  from  Sydney,    on  the  Paramatta  River,  and 

constructed  so  as   to   permit  of  a   1000   sheep   being 

tinned  in  a  day."     They  exhibit   beef  and  mutton  in 

very 


against  its  cooking.  What  is  overdone  ?     If 
ould  only  look  seriously  ; 


general  satisfaction.     We  have  had 
and  both  were  excellent. 

sand/  "The  Ballarat  and  Wamambool  Meat 
Preserving  Companies"  are  represented  by  Kalten- 
bach  &  Schmitz,  i,  Alderman  Walk,  London ;  and 
12,  Albert  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

g.  "  Whitehead  &  Co.,  Broadwater,  Clarence  River, 
New  South  Wales,"  London  office,  8  and  g.  Lime 
Street  Square,  and  Dod  Street,  Limehouse,  exhibit  in 
the  International  solid  essence  of  beef,  extractum 
carnis,  in  skins  and  in  squares,  or  cakes  in  boxes.  It 
obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Victoria,  1S66,  and  another  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  Paris,  1867,  and  since  then  it  has  met  with 
an  mcreasing  sale. 

h.  "Central  Queensland  Meat  Preserving  Company;" 
factory,  Rockhampton,  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  Qi 
land ;  London  office,  30,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.G.  ;  secretary,  G.  H.  Allan,  Esq. 
We  have  only  a  prospectus  of  this  company,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  "Queensland,  with  a  population  of 
about  100,000,  possessed  in  March,  1S68,  i,oc 
cattle  and  9,000,000  sheep,  with  unlimited  powers  of 
increase."  The  district  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best 
grazings  in  Australia,  being  well  watered  all  the  year 
round  ;  and  as  they  are  starting  with  a  well-organised 
directorship  and  management,  under  Jones'  patent, 
with  all  the  improvements  which  experience  may 
suggest,  every  success  may  reasonably  be  expected, 


prejudi( 

people  would  only  look  seriously  at  their  own  joints— 
fully  25  per  cent,  bone,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  sent 
up  in  the  chimney  in  cooking,  the  outside  burnt  black, 
red  at  the  bone,  and  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other 
half  way — they  will  find  the  Australian  factory  system 
of  cooking  in  advance  and  not  behind.  That  English- 
men get  accustomed  to  their  own  modes  of  cooking  is 
true  enough,  and  that  habit  becomes  a  second  nature 
is  generally  granted,  and  that  is  about  the  most  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  English  cooking  and  taste. 
But  if  meat  cooking  factories  shall  prove— as  they 
doubtless  will — what  cheese  factories  have  done,  the 
sequel  need  not  be  told. 

5.  The  Argus,  and  all  the  Australian  newspapers  we 
have  seen,  report  that,  great  as  the  productive  resources 
of  the  colonies  are,  better  prices  are  being  realised  for 
fat  stock  ;  and  as  the  companies  improve  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  as  the  consumption  in  the  mother  country 
increases,  there  is  every  reason  to  aver  that  the  price  of 
preserved  meat  will  rise  nearer  to  the  English  level. 
We  do  not  therefore  apprehend  that  the  increase  in  the 
importations  of  Australianpreserved meat  willhavemuch 
effect  upon  the  price  of  English  fat  stock.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prosperity  in  this  branch  of  trade  will 
find  a  profitable  source  of  employment  and  investment 
of  capital  for  our  surplus  agricultural  population,  and 
thus  relieve  the  over  competition  for  farms  at  home. 
W.  B. 


4.   "  The  best  proof  of  the  pudding 
it  is  said,  and  the  old  maxim  applie 
value  of  Australian  beef  and  mutton, 
the  consumption  is  a  conclusive 
been   said  about  its^  being   "01 
rags,"  and  so 


jin  the  eating," 

to  the  dietetic 

The  increase  in 

■gument.     Much  has 

done,"    "boiled  to 


the  Australian  companies  can  send  our  hard-working 
meat-eating  people  cooked  beef  and  mutton  ready  for 
use  at  "jd.  per  lb. — more  than  equal  to  i\  lb.  of 
butcher's  meat  with  the  bone  and  uncooked,  at  the 
present  high  prices  of  English  meat — the  consumption 
of  Australian  meat  will   go  on  increasing.      As   to 


ESTIMATION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
IN  SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
The  fact  to  which  Mr.  Purser  has  called  atten- 
tion in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Chemical  News" 
{vol.  xxiii.,  p.  178),  is  one  only  too  well  known  to 
those  concerned  in  the  manure  trade.  There  are,  un- 
fortunately, considerable  discrepancies  in  the  reports  of 
analysts  of  superphosphates  ;  a  little  ventilation  of  the 
subject  connot  but  prove  wholesome. 

In  the  first  place,  are  analysts  agreed  as  to  what 
they  understand  by  soluble  phosphates  ;  do  they  under- 
stand phosphates  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water  ? 

Exhaustion  of  the  superphosphate  with  hot  water 
may  give,  according  to  circumstances,  more  or  less 
soluble  phosphate  than  exhaustion  with  cold  water. 
If  the  superphosphate  contain  soluble  compounds  of 
alumina,  it  will  yield  less  soluble  phosphate  when 
boiled  with  water  than  if  the  exhaustion  is  conducted 
in  the  cold,  and  the  difference  between  these  two 
modes  of  operating  may  be  very  considerable.  A 
simple  experiment  will  satisfy  any  one  on  this  point. 
If  a  cold  solution  of  superphosphate  be  treated  with 
alum,  or  other  soluble  compound  of  aluminium,  the 
solution  appears  unchanged.  On  applying  heat 
turbidity  commences,  and  when  the  boiling-point  is 
nearly  reached  a  copious  precipitation  of  phosphate  of 
aluminium  takes  place  ;  on  cooling,  the  precipitate,  if 
considerable,  entirely  re-dissolves.  This  re- 
action is  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  cause  not  very 
apparent  :  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  aluminium 
the  case  assumed,  combined  in  the  cold  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  the  hot  with  phosphoric,  and  that  a 
change  of  temperature  effects  a  change  in  the  degree 
of  affinity  of  aluminium  for  these  two  acids.  The 
practical  result  is,  however,  very  plain  :  superphos- 
phates containing  aluminium  in  a  soluble  form  will 
yield  less  soluble  phosphate  to  hot  water  than  to  cold. 
Most  superphosphates  yield  solutions  in  the  cold 
which  contain  traces  of  alumina  ;  when,  however,  the 
superhosphate  has  been  made  from  Navassa  phos- 
phate, or  other  of  the  native  phosphates  rich  in 
alumina,  the  amount  of  aluminium  salt  soluble  in  the 
cold  may  be  very  considerable  ;  the  quantity  depends, 
however,  in  great  measure,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  superphosphate  has  been  manufactured.  The 
presence  of  aluminium  in  the  solution  is,  of  course,  at 
indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on 
boiling. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  just 
;ntion,  that  the  reaction  of  ferric  salts  with  solution  of 
superphosphate  is  wholly  different  from  that  described 
above.  Soluble  ferric  salts  produce  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitate in  the  cold,  and  are,  consequently,  never 
found,  save  as  traces,  in  a  solution  of  superphosphate. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  removal  of  the  soluble  phosphate  should  always  be 
effected  with  cold  water.  The  maximum  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  appears  to  be  dissolved  when,  after 
thorough  exhaustion  with  cold  water,  the  residue  is 
lastly  boiled.  In  this  case,  the  hot  water  probably 
effects  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  reduced  phos- 
phates. The  increased  amount  of  phosphate  rendered 
soluble  by  the  hot  water  is  by  no  means  considerable, 
and  can  hardly  be  fairly  reckoned  as  soluble  phos- 
phate, which,  in  its  character  of  a  manure  to  field 
crops,  must  surely  be  understood  as  a  phosphate 
soluble  in  rain  water. 

The  best  mode  of  extracting  the  soluble  phosphate 
is,  I  believe,  the  following  :* — 10  grammes  of  the 
carefully  mixed  sample  are  placed  in  a  mortar.  A 
flask,  marked  to  deliver  i  litre  of  water,  is  filled, 
and  fitted  as  a  wash-bottle.  The  superphosphate  is 
moistened  with  some  of  the  water,  and  rubbed  smooth 
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with  the  pestle  ;  more  water  is  added,  the  whole  well 
stirred,  and  the  solution  and  fine  particles  decanted 
into  a  bottle.  The  residual  superphosphate  is  brought 
to  a  finer  state  of  division  by  means  of  the  pestle,  and 
is  again  treated  with  water  as  before.  This  rubbing 
and  washing  are  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the 
manure  has  been  transferred  to  the  bottle  in  a  fine 
state  of  division.  The  rest  of  the  water  is  next  added, 
and  the  bottle  shaken  at  frequent  intervals  during  three 
hours.  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  correspond  to  I  grm.  of 
the  superphosphate. 

The  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  watery 
solution  may,  of  course,  be  effected  by  any  of  the  trust- 
worthy methods  with  which  chemists  are  acquainted. 
The  most  usual  plan  is  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric 
acid  as  tricalcic  phosphate  by  means  of  ammonia,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  lime  present  in  the  solution. 
The  other  methods  which  seem  specially  applicable, 
are  precipitation  by  magnesia,  and  by  uranium.     *      * 

The  usual  plan  of  estimation  as  tricalcic  phosphate, 
is  of  quite  sufficient  accuracy  for  commercial  purposes 
when  properly  conducted,  but  lies  open  to  several 
distinct  sources  of  error.  Thus  the  "high  analyst," 
by  precipitating  with  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia 
from  a  solution  containing  excess  of  lime,  obtains  a 
phosphate  containing  notably  more  calcium  than  tri- 
calcic phosphate,  and  his  result  is,  consequently,  above 
the  truth.  This  error  is  met  by  some  by  re-dissolving 
the  phosphate  containing  excess  of  lime,  and  re- 
precipitating  it ;  the  error  may,  however,  be  avoided 
in  the  first  instance,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  ammonia 
employed.  If  ammonia  is  only  used  in  just  sufficient 
quantity  to  distinctly  turn  turmeric  red,  tricalcic  phos- 
phate may  be  successfully  precipitated  from  cold  dilute 
solutions  containing  much  lime  in  excess.  An  error 
of  a  different  kind  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  washing 
all  the  sulphates  out  of  the  gelatinous  phosphate,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  washing  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far,  as  loss  of  phosphate  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of 
washing.  Since  success  in  this  mode  of  analysis 
depends  so  much  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  used,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  commercial 
analysts  who  always  estimate  soluble  phosphate  by 
precipitation  with  ammonia,  would  test  their  results  a 
few  times  by  duplicate  analyses  executed  by  the  mag- 
nesia method,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  condi- 
tions they  habitually  employ  are  consistent  with 
accuracy. 

The  following  results,  obtained  with  two  superphos- 
phates, show  the  amount  of  agreement  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  different  methods  described  : — 

Estimation  as  Estimation  as  Estimation  .as 

tricalcic  phosphate  of  phosphate  of 

phosphate.  magnesium.  uranium. 


The  determinations  of  insoluble  phosphate  in  super- 
phosphate are,  I  fear,  more  generally  inaccurate  than 
those  of  soluble  phosphate  ;  they  are  usually  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  The  manufacturer  can  tell  very 
nearly  the  total  amount  of  phosphate  present  in  his 
manure.  Thus,  if  he  makes  superphosphate  with 
equal  weights  of  Cambridg;e  coprolite  and  sulphuric 
acid,  he  knows  that,  allowing  for  the  loss  of  weight 
in  mixing,  the  product  will  contain  almost  exactly 
32  per  cent,  of  phosphate  reckoned  as  tricalcic  ;  and 
any  nitrogenous  matter  he  may  have  added  to  his 
materials  will  only  diminish  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phate. What,  then,  is  his  surprise,  on  receiving  the 
report  of  the  scientific  chemist,  to  find  that  the  soluble 
and  insoluble  phosphate  added  together,  give  a  total  of 
over  40  per  cent.  :  a  result  not  very  uncommon.  If 
commercial  analysts  would  remember  that  only  high- 
priced  superphosphates,  made  entirely  from  Sombrerite 
or  bone-ash,  can  possibly  contain  40  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate, they  would  save  themselves  from  many  mistakes. 

The  origin  of  this  error  is  that  less  care  is  taken  in 
determining  insoluble  phosphate  than  in  the  estimation 
of  soluble  :  that  the  portion  of  the  superphosphate  un- 
dissolved by  water  is  dissolved  in  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  without 
any  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  precipitated. 

It  is  best  to  determine  the  total  phosphate  present  m 
the  superphosphate  by  one  operation,  and  then,  by 
deducting  the  soluble  phosphate,  to  find  the  insoluble. 
If  the  superphosphate  has  not  been  made  from  ferru- 
ginous or  aluminous  materials,  'the  solution  of  the 
surperphosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  phosphates  by  the  limited  amount  of 
ammonia  already  referred  to,  will  give  sufficiently 
accurate  results.  In  all  other  cases,  the  hydrochloric 
solution  of  the  superphosphate  should  be  neutralised 
as  far  as  possible  without  causing  a  precipitate,  and 
then  treated  with  excess  of  oxalate  of  amni 
subsequently  with  citric  acid  and  magnesia 
already  described. 


In  conclusion,    it   must   not   be   forgotten   that  the 
faulty  processes  in  use  by  commercial  analysts  are 
no  small  extent  due  to  the  pressure  put  on  them  by  t 
public.     When  the  fee  given  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible   point,    the   analyst   is   forced   to   regard 
number  of  his  analyses  as  of  more  importance  than 
their  quality,  and  to  adopt  methods,  the  main  objec 
of  which  is  to  enable  him  to  snatch  a  result  in  th 
shortest  possible  time.    R.   IVariit^ton,  F.C.S.,  ill  th 
'!  Chemical  News," 


Jome  Corrcspnbenct. 

Carts  versus  Waggons.— It  would  be  very  un- 
reasonable, and  contrary  to  all  evidence,  to  suppose 
that  the  public  mind  can  be  speedily  removed  from  a 
ut  in  which  it  has  travelled  for  ages.  One  of  those 
uts  may  be  called  "  the  waggon  rut ;"  and  yet  if  we 
est  the  question  by  the  reliable  expedient  of  compara- 
ive  trial  and  self-interest,  the  agricultural  mind  ought 
0  come  out  of  that  rut  immediately  ;  but  I  write  this 
for  the  next  or  rising  generation.  This  question  was 
long  ago  settled  in  favour  of  the  carts,  as  recorded  in 
early  numbers  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  73  ;  vol.  vi.,  p.  156  ;  vol.  vii.,  p. 
375.  Every  one  interested  should  read  Mr.  Hannam's 
admirable  paper,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  in  vol  il.,  p. 
73.  I  wonder  how  much  is  the  annual  loss  inflicted 
British  agriculture  by  the  use  of  waggons,  for 
although  the  question  was  settled  by  comparative  trial, 
very  few  farmers  either  knew  about  it  or  believed  in  it, 
for  still  waggons  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
although  a  farmer  seldom  drives  to  market  on  four 
wheels.  As  there  are  23,000,000  of  acres  of  arable  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  23,000,000  of 
permanent  pasture,  there  are  probably  many  more  than 
500,000  waggons,  costing  (as  an  average  proportion  of 
road  and  harvest  waggons)  ;^3o  each,  or  ^15,000,000, 
whereas  the  best  made  harvest  carts  would  cost  less 
than  half  that  amount,  and  thus  effect  a  saving  of 
capital  of  probably  ^7, 500,000.  Mr.  Bowly,  of  Ciren- 
r,  in  his  prize  essay.  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  vi,,  p.  156,  found  his  saving  to  be  ;i^0 
out  of  every  £100.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  loss  and 
interest  of  capital,  but  also  in  wear  and  tear  of  horse- 
flesh, and  loss  of  time  in  horse  and  manual  labour. 
Let  me  give  an  instance  of  this,  first  observing  that 
although  some  25  years  ago  my  men  were  all  in  favour 
of  waggons,  they  would  now  look  upon  them  .as  clumsy 
encumbrances,  prolonging  their  labour,  and  thus 
causing  deductions  from  their  harvest  earnings.  We 
use  long,  wide,  and  low  carts,  about  12  feet  long, 
7  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  6  inches  high  ;  weight  about 
7  cwt.  They  are  like  that  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hannam 
in  vol.  ii.,  p.  73,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal.  The  cost  varies  from  ^^13  to  ;£'i5— they  were 
formerly  cheaper.  We  use  one  horse  at  harvest,  and  a 
boy  to  drive ;  they  carry  about  1 50  large  Wheat  sheaves. 
They  carry  to  market  10  to  12  qr.  of  Wheat  with 
two  horses,  half  that  quantity  with  one  horse.  They 
do  not  press  upon  the  horse  either  up  or  down  hill ; 
they  are  convenient  for  coal,  but  cannot  be  tilted. 
Two  good  men  will  pitch  and  load  from  60  to  So  qr. 
of  Wheat  in  a  long  harvest  day,  and  one  man  will 
unpitch  them.  Three  carts  and  three  horses  will  con- 
vey this  quantity,  with  one  boy  to  drive  ;  but  an  extra 
cart  and  one  more  boy  are  required  when  the  distance 
is  greater.  There  is  no  binding  the  load.  No  such 
satisfactory  practice  could  be  done  with  waggons,  and 
the  cost  would  be  in  every  way  much  greater,  y.  J. 
Mechi,  August,  1S71. 

Legislation  on  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  —  Will 
you  allow  me  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  account 
given  in  your  number  for  August  19  of  the  discussion 
held  in  Romford  on  the  2d  inst.  "  on  the  subject  of 
legislation  on  the  utilisation  of  sewage."  It  is  not  that 
I  in  any  way  doubt,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  full 
success  of  Mr.  Hope's  experiment.  From  all  the 
accounts  which  I  have  read  of  it,  the  irrigation  of  his 
farm  with  the  sewage  of  Romford  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  that  gentleman's  spirit,  skill,  and  intelligence. 
His  effort  is  beyond  question  the  most  successful  which 
has  been  made  to  overcome  the  enormous  difficulty — 
created  by  the  water  drainage  system — of  disposing 
with  advantage  to  the  town  itself  and  with  safety  both 
to  it  and  to  the  neighbourhood,  the  sewage  of  that 
town,  after  it  has  been  augmented  in  volume  sixfold  by 
water  and  the  whole  mass  has  been  brought  together  into 
one  body.  Still  neither  the  two  years  of  the  Romford 
experiment,  nor  the  five  years  of  that  at  Barking,  will 
afford  a  safe  ground  for  legislation,  which  should  render 
such  a  mode  of  disposal  of  sewage  compulsory  on  the 
town  population  of  this  country.  For  in  the  first  place 
by  whom  has  "this  carrying  away  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  into  rivers,  and  the  pollution  of  those  rivers,  and 
the  spreading  disease  amongst  their  neighbours,  while 
only  benefiting  themselves  and  doing  the  country  no 
service  at  all," — by  whom  has  all  this  been  done  but 
by  the  originators  and  abettors  of  the  water  sewerage 
system  ? — who  also  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
originators  or  supporters  also  of  those  45  sanitary  Acts, 
0:1  which  during  the  discussion  such  severe  remarks 
were  made.  Twenty  years  ago  sanitary  inspectors  and 
civil  engineers  either  did  not  foresee  ordid  not  care  about 
the  pollution  of  rivers.  They  promised  us  "immense 
advantage  in  the  introduction  of  waterclosets. "  There 
was  to  be  no  fever  (nor  small  pox  I  suppose)  in  a  toivn 
properly  drained.  What,however,doesMr.  Bailey  Denton 
say  of  Hitchin,  sewered  20  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son  ?  At  the  close  of  that  period  the  death  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  23  I  The  river  had  long  been  so  polluted 
that,  for  some  distance  below  the  town,  it  was  not  safe 
for  the  cattle  to  drink  of  it ;  and  the  sewage,  bayed  back 
by  the  floods,  had  conveyed  offensive  and  deleterious 
matter  into  the  cellars  of  houses.  And,  now,  can 
those  gentlemen  give  us  any  guarantee  against  similar 
evils  in  the  course  of  20, 10,  or  even  seven  years,  arising 


from  the  pollution  of  our  fields  by  sewage  irrigation  ? 
I  am  confident  that  they  can  give  no  such  guarantee  ; 
nay,  I  can  perceive  strong  misgivings  on  this  point 
in  their  own  minds.  For  instance,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
in  proposing  to  relieve  the  evils  arising  from  the  sewage 
of  Hitchin,  by  pouring  that  sewage  over  60  acres  of 
land,  sees  only  one  objection  to  a  certam  piece  of 
ground,  which  is  this— that  it  is  within  i  mile  of  the 
town.  And  a  remark,  made  at  the  discussion  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  which  he  stated 
an  advantage  in  Mr.  Hope's  system  over  the  Edinburgh 
meadows  ought  carefully  to  be  noticed.  "  Those 
meadows  cost  ^^30  an  acre,  while  Mr.  Hope's  system, 
which  was  of  course  the  most  efficient — and  not  by  any 
means  so  dangerous— cost  from  ^8  to  £iz  an  acre." 
Will  the  town  population  of  England,  then,  consent  to 
have  a  nuisance,  and  that  probably  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter, established  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  ? 
Will  they  not  inquire  first  whether  there  be  not  some 
more  effective  and  some  safer  remedy  for  this  "great 
national  evil  "  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  some 
more  effective  mode  of  preventing  the  waste  of  that 
iTianure,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  by  millions? 
I  abstain  from  any  remark  on  the  just  observation  of 
Mr.  Watlington,  that  the  profit  to  be  made  by 
sewage  irrigation  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
position  of  a  town.  But,  in  illustration  of 
it,  I  would  adduce  the  case  of  this  town  of  Dorchester, 
in  which  I  write.  We  have  below  us  several  hundred 
acres,  into  which  the  sewage  of  7000  persons,  if  we 
shall  ever  be  compelled  to  withhold  it  from  the  little 
stream,  would  slowly  gravitate  :  more  than  enough, 
according  to  recent  calculations,  to  receive  it  all.  But 
these  acres  are  full  of  springs  ;  they  are  underlaid,  in 
fact,  by  a  bed  of  water.  Few  of  them  could  be  used 
as  arable  land.  The  absorption  by  the  soil,  then,  of  the 
excrementitious  and  other  corrupting  matter  would  be 
very  small,  and  the  exhalations,  especially  in  hot  and 
sultry  seasons,  would  soon  of  necessity  be  offensive  and 
deleterious.  Further,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land  could  not  be  expected  to  give  anything  like  its 
value  for  that  which  the  Board  of  Health  may  find 
itself  compelled  to  dispose  of  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  within  my  parish  some  2000  acres  of  arable  land, 
either  on  a  level  with  the  town  or  considerably  more 
elevated,  which,  if  it  could  be  conveyed  to  them,  would 
entirely  absorb,  with  vast  profit  both  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  inhabitants,  all  the  refuse  of  this  town,  espe- 
cially if  undiluted  with  five-sixths  its  volume  of  water. 
This,  on  the  dry  earth  system,  might  be  done  without 
offence  or  injury  to  any  one.*  Not  the  slightest 
nuisance  need  be  created — not  an  approach  to  any- 
thing dangerous.  The  occupiers  of  the  land  would 
require  no  compulsion  to  adopt  the  use  of  so  valu- 
able a  manure.  Extend  this  idea  then  from  this  one 
town  to  the  whole  country.  Consider  the  high 
downs,  the  dry  and  light  heaths,  the  lofty  hills  which 
crave  this  manure  of  the  15,000,000  of  our  town 
population,  and  say,  while  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  farmers  of  those  districts  would  gladly  purchase  such 
manure  if  at  a  fair  price  it  could  be  conveyed  there, 
is  it  philosophical,  is  it  scientific,  is  it  just  to  the 
country,  under  the  misnomer  in  such  cases  of  "  the 
utilisation  of  sewage,"  to  withhold  it  from  such 
localities,  and  pour  it  over  a  limited  space,  that 
frequently  has  little  need  of  it  ?  I  have  observed 
with  some  attention  the  proceedings  of  associations 
and  commissions ;  and  as  opportunity  has  presented 
itself  I  have  followed  out  my  own  investigations 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  am  now  prepared,  on  the 
proper  occasion,  and  under  fair  consideration,  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  body  of  men  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  dry  earth  system,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  "The  Science  of 
Manure  as  the  Food  of  Plants,"  t  and  of  that  mode  of 
action  set  forth  in  "  The  Advantages  of  the  Dry  Earth 
System,"  any  town,  if  all  the  refuse  of  every  kind  be 
given  up  to  the  board  of  management  of  the  system, 
can  from  this  refuse,  rightly  but  easily  used,  manufac- 
ture a  manure  the  market  value  of  which  shall  be 
worth  ,^^1  a-head  of  the  whole  population.  Allow 
me  to  add  one  or  two  words  on  the  important  com- 
munication in  your  issue  of  August  26  on  the  use  of 
"Dry  Earth  in  Pigstyes."  The  plan  adopted  by 
"J.  M."  is  almost  exactly  the  same  with  that  which, 
in  my  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Science  of  Manure  as 
the  Food  of  Plants,"  I  two  years  ago  proposed  for 
hprses,  cows,  pigs,  and  fowls,  and  which  is  now  about 
to  be  carried  out,  as  to  pigs  and  fowls,  in  10  cottages, 
with  the  sixth  of  an  acre  attached  to  each,  just  erected 
by  the  Industrial  Improvement  Society,  of  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Venn  is,  I  believe,  the  president,  in  the  city 
of  Hereford.  In  my  paper  on  "The  Advantages  of 
the  Dry  Earth  System,"  J  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Newcastle,   will  be  found   the   following 

"If  horses  and  cows  kept  in  the  metropolis  should  be 
bedded  on  dry  sifted  clay,  with  a  thin  covering  of  chaff, 
five-sixths  of  the  straw  now  used  for  litter,  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  carriage,  would  be  saved  ;  the  escape  of 
ammonia  being  prevented,  the  animals  would  be  kept  in 
better  healtli ;  the  urine  would  be  withheld  from  the 
sewers  ;  and,  being  absorbed  in  the  clay,  would  yield  a 
vast  amount  of  manure  for  fertilising  ilie  neighbouring 


•  See  Appendix  to  Twelfth  Report  of  Public  Health, 
t  Published  by  W.    Macintosh ;    and   by  Cassell,   Fetter  & 
Oalpin,  London,  \  Mackintosfi,  publisher. 
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To  this  I  would  now  add  a  remark,  which  is  some- 
what enlarged  in  "  Science  of  Manure,"  that  there  is 
the  opportunity  here  as  in  the  earth  closet,  through 
the  capability  which  the  earth  or  clay  possesses  of 
repeated  action,  of  condensing  the  manure  so  manufac- 
tured, and  so  of  increasing  its  power  by  repeated  use 
of  the  earth  ior  the  same  purpose.  Should  this  plan 
be  adopted  in  the  stables,  cow-stalls,  and  pigstyes  o( 
farmers,  five-sixths  of  the  straw,  now  almost  wasted  as 
litter,  would  afford  food  to  cattle,  and  admit  of  the 
keeping  a  much  larger  amount  of  stock  ;  and  if  to  the 
manure,  which  might  thus  be  manufactured  on  every 
farm,  some  addition  should  be  made  through  my  pro- 
posed mode  of  utilisation  of  the  refuse  of  towns,  a  ton 
of  manure,  equal  in  value  to  19  or  20  tons  of  that 
which  once  in  three  years  is  commonly  scattered  over 
the  land  might,  with  vast  increase  of  produce,  be 
drilled  in  with  every  crop.  Henry  Moule,  Fordington 
Vicarage,  August  21. 

Thinner  Sowing. — I  continue  my  comparative 
trials  of  thick  and  thin  sowing,  and  send  you  this  year's 
results.  The  field  was  drilled  on  November  10,  1870, 
with  my  usual  quantity,  4  pecks  per  acre  of  Club- 
headed  Rough  Chaff  White  Wheat.  Four  lands  in 
stetches  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  were  drilled 
with  only  2  pecks  per  acre  on  the  same  day  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  field.  It  was  on  a  Clover  lea,  first 
mowed  for  hay,  and  the  second  growth  folded  with 
sheep,  eating  cake,  &c.,  as  is  my  usual  custom.  In  the 
early  growth  of  the  crop  the  thinner-sown  was  distinctly 
visible,  but  as  the  spring  advanced  the  crops  became 
equally  thick,  and  no  difference  was  perceptible,  either 
during  ripening,  cutting,  or  in  the  stubble  after  cutting. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  numerous  farmers 
who  inspected  it  during  its  growth.  Two  exact  portions 
were  measured  off,  cut  and  threshed,  weighed  and 
measured.  There  was  an  equal  number  of  sheaves  from 
each  portion,  and  an  equal  weight  of  grain.  The 
straw  and  grain  were  both  brighter  from  the  thinner 
sown,  and  this  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case,  with 
a  single  exception.  The  thin-sown  sample  would  com- 
mand IS.  or  Z5.  more  per  qr.  than  the  thicker  sown. 
Weight  per  bush  :  thick-sown,  60  lb.  ;  thin-sown, 
61  lb.  Wheat  this  season  does  not  weigh  so  well  as  in 
drier  seasons.  The  name  of  the  field  is  Ash  Field  ;  the 
comparative  lands  were  opposite  the  stable  door, 
which  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  saw  it.  The 
whole  field  was  estimated  at  from  6  to  7  qr.  per 
— the  trial  square  (16  roods)  gives  a  return  of  54 
bush,  per  acre.  When  the  whole  field  is  threshed 
and  dressed  the  quantity  shall  be  accurately  given. 
I  sold  some  white  Wheat  yesterday  at  57^.  per 
qr.  This  field's  produce  is  of  rather  better  qu;  " 
and  would  probably  command  58^.  or  sgj-.  The  result 
of  my  long-continued  experiments  proves  unmis 
takeably  that  where  the  farming  is  good  on  well' 
drained  and  deeply  cultivated  soil  our  usual  quantity  of 
seed  is  a  very  great  and  wasteful  mistake.  I  lay  do 
no  particular  rule,  but  recommend  each  farmer 
satisfy  his  mind  by  comparative  trials  which  quantity  of 
seed  is  most  profitable  to  him  under  his  peculi 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  style  of  farming.  ] 
comparative  trials  I  found  that  by  putting  in  i  bush, 
against  2  it  increased  my  return  in  Wheat  30.r.  per 
acre.  The  average  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  to  be 
3  bush,  of  seed  Wheat  per  acre ;  this  must 
far  too  thick  sowing  :  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher 
you  farm  the  less  seed  is  required.  Much  Wheat 
this  year  was  raised  from  the  ground  by  winter's 
frost,  and  some  was  injured  by  wireworm. 
Although  heavy  land,  I  Crosskilled  this  field  well. 
This  not  only  re-bedded  the  roots  of  the  Wheat,  but 
also  arrested  wireworm.  Salt  on  the  lighter  land 
after  Crosskilling  saved  the  plant,  and  gave  me  an 
abundant  crop.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  go  on  sowing 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  as  our  forefathers  did  when 
broadcasting,  without  taking  into  account  the  altered 
circumstances,  such  as  the  drill,  drainage,  and  higher 
farming.  Every  farmer  should  make  comparative 
trials.  Two  visitors  from  Liverpool  assured  me 
yesterday  that  as  much  as  4  and  5  bush,  of  Wheat  are 
sown  per  acre  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  return  being 
only  about  4  qr.  per  acre.  The  average  of  the  king- 
dom is  stated  to  be  a  return  of  10  kernels  for  one  ; 
mine  is  an  average  of  40  for  one.  I  sow  6  pecks  of 
Barley  and  8  pecks  of  Oats  per  acre.  In  many  foreign 
countries,  where  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  with 
the  com,  the  return  is  only  five  or  six  for  one.  My 
Wheats  are  always  once  or  twice  horse-hoed,  and 
hand-hoed  in  the  rows.  If  the  land  is  loose  we  Cross- 
kill  once  or  twice  before  hoeing.  Much  corn  gets 
diminished  in  crop  and  injured  in  quality  by  too  thick 
sowing,  which  causes  an  early  falling  of  the  crop. 
J.  y.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  September  I. 


Thi 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
I  meeting  was  held  at  PittviUe,  Cheltenham, 


Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  large  numbers  of  visitors,  including  many 
ladies,  visited  the  ground.  The  number  of  entries  in 
live  stock  were  much  below  last  year's  show  at  Stroud. 
Then  there  were  206  entries  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  104  horses  and  ponies,  while  on  the  present 
occasion  there   were    in    these    sections    respectively 


123  entries  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  112 
horses.  There  was  a  more  imposing  show  of  imple- 
ments than  appeared  last  year.  In  the  Shorthorn 
classes  Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver,  of  Sholebrook,  took  the 
1st  place  with  Lord  of  the  Forest  (26,704), 
a  large,  nice-looking  bull,  not  too  wide  over  the 
crops,  but  with  good  thighs  and  flanks.  Mr.  F.  Ley- 
bourne  was  placed  2d  with  a  light-fleshed,  leggy  bull, 
of  fair  quality,  but  with  very  coarse  shoulders.  The 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Stratton  showed  some  good 
cattle  from  the  Burderop  herd,  characterised  by 
squareness,  [levelness,  and  other  good  points,  but  in 
too  many  cases  hard  to  the  touch.  Bulls  from  this 
herd  took  prizes  in  the  yearling  class  and  bull  calf  class, 
also  in  the  yearling  heifer  and  heifer  calf  classes.  The 
prize  for  the  best  bull,  cow,  and  offspring,  also  went  to 
Burderop  ;  but  we  must  say  we  greatly  preferred  the 
family  group  exhibited  by  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Wild  Eyes  5th,  Rose  of  Gloucester,  and 
calf,  all  of  which  handled  like  velvet,  and  were  in  fact 
the  only  animals  in  the  yard  which  entirely  pleased  us 
in  this  important  point.  In  the  class  of  breeding  cows 
Mr.  W.  Bradbum  was  1st  with  Miss  Chesterfield,  a 
level  enough  cow,  and  Miss  Strickland's  Vote  \oth,  a 
cow  with  a  good  deal  of  character,  but  hard,  was 
placed  2d.  The  commended  cow,  also  belonging  to 
Miss  Strickland,  was  patchy.  In  the  class  for  3-year- 
old  heifers,  Mr.  W.  Bradburn  showed  a  wide,  nice 
heifer,  which  was  placed  2d,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  Flower  Girl,  a  heavy  good-looking  square  cow, 
which  fulfils  her  early  promise  in  these  respects, 
was  placed  1st.  The  show  of  Herefords  was 
poor,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  every  animal  ex- 
hibited. Messrs.  John  Walker,  William  Taylor,  E.  J. 
Morris,  Thos.  Cadle,  and  Thomas  Hewer  were  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitors.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  long  and 
short  wooUed  sheep.  In  the  former  classes  prizes  were 
taken  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gillett, 
Kilkenny  Farm,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  of  Ashbrook. 
In  the  shortwooUed  classes  Mr.  H.  S.  Waller,  Farming- 
ton,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Sir  William  Throckmorton, 
Mr.  F.  Gillett,  and  Mr.  W.  Playne,  of  Minchinhamp- 
ton,  divided  the  prizes;  and  in  the  classes  for  Oxfords, 
Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  George  Walter  were  successful. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  Berkshire  pigs,  and  the 
prizes  were  divided  among  Mr.  H.  Humphry,  Mr.  R. 
Swanwick,  of  the  College  Farm,  Cirencester,  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Elwes, 
of  Colesbourne.  The  horse  show  was  fully  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  of  last  year,  and  some  good  animals 
were  shown. 

A  very  agreeable  feature  of  the  show  consisted  in  a 
loan  collection  of  pictures,  porcelain,  and  other  works 
of  art.  A  flower  show  also  added  fresh  attraction  to 
the  scene. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  : — 
CATTLE. 

R.    E.    Oliver, 


Bull   above   two 
sd.  Mr.  F.  L.  Popham,  Bristol. 

year  and  under  two 


and  2d,  Mr.  R.  Stratton.  S 
Tlie  best  Bull  Calf,  bred  by  e.\hibitor,  and  under  12  moi 
R.  Stratton  ;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton. 
"  "    '^  '    '    ■    ofispring.     "     -"    " 


.  Stratton. 


Bull,  Cow,  and 

The  best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  havTnff  had 
time,  within  12  months  of  the  day  of  exhibition — Mr.  W.  Brad- 
burn,  Wolverhampton  :  2d,  Miss  F.  Strickland,  Tewkesbury. 

The  best  breeding  Heifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  tinder  three  years 
old.  bred  by  e.\hibitor.  -Mr.  R.  Stratton  ;  id,  Mr.  W.  Bradburn, 
Wolverhampton. 

The  best  breeding  Heifer,  under  two  years  old,  bred  by 
exhibitor.— ist  and  2d,  Mr.  R.  Stratton. 

The  best  Heifer  Calf,  bred  by  exhibitor,  and  under 
old.— Mr.  R.  Stratton  ;  2d.  Mr.  T.  Morris,  Gloucester. 


The  best  Sow  Pig  for  breeding  purposes.— Mr.  A.  Stewart, 
Gloucester;  2d,  Messrs.  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons. 

The  best  Sow  and  Pigs  (not  less  than  six)  her  own  produce,  the 
'igs  under  12  weeks  old.— Lord  Fitzhlrdinge,  Berkeley  Castle  ; 


.  R.  Swanwick. 


Badmin 
The  best  Gelding 


HORSES, 
r  agricultural  purposes,  above  two  ye 
:  2d,  Mr.  J.  Manning,  Orlingbury. 
3wn  offspring,  for  agri 
■    -uke   of  B 


-Mr.  S.  Da 

The  best  Sullion  calculated  to  get  Hunters  or  Hacks.— Mr.  H. 
Brown,  Swindon. 
The  best  Hunlmg  Mare  or  Gelding  of  : 


r6.x 


Dn  :  2d,  Mr.  C.  Harla 
■e  calculated  to  breed  Hun 
thoroughbred  horse. — Mr. 


Cowbridge  ;  2d,  Major  G.  A.  E-  Quentin,  Cheltenham. 

The  best  Pony  above  12  and  under  14  hands. 
Major  G.  A.  E.  Quentin. 

The  best  Pony  not  exceeding  12  hands.  —Mr.  ] 
Mr.  G.  Houghton,  Tewkesbury. 


IVORCESTERSHJRE. 


For  the  best  Bull,  above  two  years  old.— Mr. 
Hereford. 
The  best  Bull  Calf,  bred  by  exhibitor,  and  unde 
■     ■    --     W.  Taylor,  Ledbury. 


J.    Walker, 


offspnng.— Mr.  E.  J.  Morri; 


.  under  12  months 


The  best  Bull,  Cow 
Winchcomb. 

The  best  Cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  having  had 
time  within  12  months  of  the  day  of  exhibi! 
Morris,  Winchcomb. 

The  best  Breeding  Heifer  under  two  years  1 
bitor.-Mr.  E.  J.  ^for^is. 

The  best  Heifer  Calf,  bred  by  exhibitor, 
old.— Mr.  T.  Cadle,  Westbury-on-Sevem. 
SHEEP. 


Harris,  Northampton. 

The  best  Ram  of  any  age. — 1st  and  2d,  Executors  of  T.  Gillett 
Faringdon. 

The  best  Shearling  Ram.— ist  and  2d,  Executors  of  T.  Gillett 

The  best  5  Ewe  Lambs  of  the  Cotswold  breed— Mr.  H.  Cole 
Cirencester. 

The  best  5  Ram  Lambs  of  the  Cotswold  breed.— Mr.  Cole. 

The  best  5  Breeding  Theaves,  not  more  than  23  months  old— 
ist  and    -■    ■^-'-  '  •-■■■ .-  -     —  ■      -- 

Thel 
H.  S.    Waller,  Farmingi 

The  best  Shearlin 
W,  Playne,  Minchit 

The  best  5  Ewe  Lambs'.--Mr.  F   Gil 

The    best    s    Ram    Lambs.- Sir    \ 
Farringdoi 

Thel 


Oxf 


,  Farringdun. 


any  age. — Mr 
The  best  Shearling  Ram.— Mr. 

PIGS. 
The  best   Boar   Pig  under  a  year  old.— Mr.    R.  I 
irenccster  :  2d,  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Berkeley  Castle. 
The  best  Boar  Pig  more  than  a  year  old. — Mr.  H.  Humphrey, 
Shrivenham  ;  2d,  Messrs,  J.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Long  Compton. 

3  Sow  Pigs  of  the  same  litter,  under  9  months  old.— 
Mr.  R.   Swanwick,  Cirencester ;  2d,   Mr.   J.   H.  Elwes 


.van  wick. 


Coles- 


This  society's  annual  meeting  was  held  last  week  at 
Malvern,  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway  station  and 
the  Imperial  Hotel.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed,  exhibitors  having  to  unload  their  animals 
irom  the  trucks  two  miles  from  the  yard,  instead  of  on 
the  spot ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  arrangements 
were  good. 

Cattle.. — There  were  some  well-known  show  animals 
brought  together  in  the  Shorthorn  classes,  among  which 
appeared  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  Telemachus,  Mr. 
Outhwaite's  Royal  Windsor,  and  Mr.  G.  Game's 
Royal  Butterfly  20th,  who  was  regarded  with 
much  favour  on  account  of  his  rare  quality  and  good 
masculine  head.  These  three  bulls  competed  for  Lord 
Sudeley's  Toddington  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Earl  of 
Beauchamp's  piece  of  plate,  both  of  which,  together 
with  the  1st  prize  of  his  class,  were  awarded  lo 
Telemachus. 

In  the  next  class  Marmhull  Duke  was  placed  ist, 
and  Mr.  Slratton's  Master  Glanville  2d.  We 
abridge  the  following  notes  from  a  contemporary  : — 

Mr.  Outhwaite's  Vivandiire  beat  Mr.  How's 
Windsor  Butterfly.  The  latter  gentleman's  Vesper 
Queen  easily  disposed  of  the  other  competitors  in  the 
heifer  class,  in  which  Mr.  Bradburne  stood  2d,  with  a 
purchase  at  Mr.  C.  Stubb's  sale.  The  beautiful  coat 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd's  Maid  of  the  Mist  secured 
her  the  victory  in  a  capital  class  of  yearling  heifers,  in 
which  Mr.  How  was  2d. 

There  were  just  about  as  many  Herefords  as  there 
were  prizes  offered  for  the  breed  ;  but  some  of  the 
best  men  were  represented— notably  Mr.  P.  Turner, 
who  won  2d  with  his  aged  bull,  and  two  ists  with 
heifers,  the  2-year-oId  being  in  high  enough  condition 
for  a  Christmas  show,  and  also  the  President's  prize  for 
the  best  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  Evans  secured  the  1st 
prize  for  bulls,  with  Monaughty  3D.  Mr.  R. 
Tanner  won  both  prizes  for  cows,  and  2d  for  yearling 
heifers,  with  his  three  entries.  The  other  honours 
fell  to  Messrs.  Twinberrow,  Rogers,  and  Morris. 
The  prizes  for  dairy  cattle  were  all  given  to  highly 
descended  Shorthorns  of  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Sheep. — The  Shropshires  were  allowed  precedence 
in  the  classes.  In  ewes,  Mr.  Firmstone's  pen  had  been 
got  into  much  better  condition  since  Wolverhampton, 
and  were  placed  before  Mr.  Baker's  and  Mrs.  Beach's 
pens,  which  there  occupied  first  and  second  positions. 
In  the  class  for  shearling  ewes,  Mr.  Pulley's  were  placed 
1st,  and  Mr.  Baker's  and  Mr.  Firmstone's  highly  com- 
mended pens  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  2d  and 
3d.  Mrs.  Beach  won  with  a  shearling  ram,  to  which 
the  extra  prize  as  the  best  male  animal  in  the  sheep 
classes  was  also  awarded.  Mr.  Pulley  was  2d  and  3d. 
In  the  aged  ram  class,  Mr.  Fenn's  Bath  and  West  of 
England  winner  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Tanner's  2-shear  2d, 
though  we  prefer  the  sheep  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  which 
obtained  a  high  position  at  Wolverhampton,  to  either 
prize  winner.  The  longwooUed  sheep  were  confined 
to  a  few  pens  of  good  Leicesters,  from  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Stoney  Lane  ;  some  Lincoln  Leicesters,  from  Mr.  T. 
W.  D.  Harris,  of  Wootton ;  and  a  couple  of  Cotswolds 
from  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  of  Long  Compton  ; 
amongst  which  the  prizes  were  divided. 

Horses. — A  spacious  ring  was  made  to  show  the 
horses,  with  the  usual  arrangements  for  seats  and 
fences.  The  Earl  of  Coventry's  "Umpire"  was  con- 
sidered the  best  thoroughbred  stallion,  with  "The 
Mallard,"  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Glasgow,  2d.  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  "  Young  Lofty,"  winner  in  the  agricul- 
tural stallion  class  at  Birmingham,  added  another  to 
his  numerous  victories.  Mr.  Percival  took  the  prin- 
cipal prize  for  hunters  with  his  chestnut  gelding 
"Melton,"  Mr.  Cook's  4-year-old  "Misfortune" 
being  2d. 

Pigs. — Messrs.  Duckering  and  Wheeler  were  almost 
the  only  competitors  in  the  classes  for  white  pigs  ;  the 
former  gentleman  taking  most  of  the  honours.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  Berkshires,  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith, 
Swanwick,  Humfrey,  and  other  well-known  breeders 
putting  in  an  appearance.  Mr.  Smith  won  the 
Ist  prize  and  extra  cup,  with  his  only  entry,  ; 


I  4-year. 
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old  boar.     Mr.   Swanwick  was   the    1st   for  ! 
gilts,  and  Mr.  Humfrey,  2d  for  sows. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  weather  was  very 
fine  ;  but  on  Thursday,  the  day  for  the  people — the 
"  shilling "  day — the  rain  came  down  freely,  accom- 
panied by  a  hurricane,  which  blew  directly  across  the 
field,  and  unfortunately  carried  off  the  canvass  covering 
of  several  of  the  sheds.  That  was  not  all,  for  a  sudden 
gust  blew  down  the  large  tent  in  which  were  placed 
the  plants  and  flowers  exhibited  at  the  horticultural 
show,  and  a  portion  of  the  dinner  marquee  shared  the 
same  fate. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  in  the  several 

CATTLE. 

Best  Bull  in  Shorthorn  classes,  ;t25-— The  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
The  Toddington  Challenge  Cup,  of  the  value  of  50  gs.,  given  by 
the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Sudeley,  was  also  awarded  to  this  animal. 

Best  Bull,  above  2  years  old.— 1st,  Marquis  of  Exeter;  2d, 
J.  Outhwaite. 

Best  Bull,  above  i  and  under  z  years  old. — ist,  H.  Allsopp  : 
2d.  R.  Stratton  :  3d,  G.  Game. 

Best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf.— ist,  J.  Outhwaite  ;  2d,  J.  How. 

Best  2-year-old  heifer  in  milk  or  in  caH".— ist,  J.  How  ;  2d  and 
3d,  W.  Bradbume. 

Best  Yearling  Heifer,- 
R.  Stratton. 


Best  animal  in  Hereford 
dowlas,  Usk. 

Bull,   above  two  y&irs  old. 


Rev.  W.  Sneyd  ;  2d,  J.  How  :  3d, 
vfao,  Mr.  W,  Evans,   Llan- 


W.    Evani 


)  years  old. — J.  Twinberrow 


Turner. 

Best  Bull  above  one  and  i 
2d  and  sd  not  awarded. 

Best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf- ist  and  2d,  R.  Tanner. 

Best  z-year-old  Heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf.— ist,  P.  Tun 
J.  Harding  ■  3d,  T.  Rogers 


Best  Yearling  Heifer.- 
J.  Morris. 

Best  three  Dairy  Cows  i 
Beauchamp. 


,  P.  Turner  :  2d,  R.  Tan 
milk,  any  breed.— ist  a: 


Five  best  Breeding  Ewes,  having  had  Iambs  in  1871.-151, 
\V.  C.  Firmstone ;  2d,  W.  Baker. 

Five  best  Theaves.— ist,  J.  Pulley;  2d,  ^V.  Baker  ;  3d,  W.  C. 
Firmstone. 

Best  Shearling  Ram.  —  ist,  Mrs.  S.  Beach ;  2d  and  3d, 
J.  Pulley.  «.  ■  J  . 

Best  Ram  of  any  age.— ist,  T.  Fenn  ;  2d,  R.  Tanner ;  3d,  W. 


Best  Shearling  Ram.— ist  and  2d,  T.  W.  D,  Harris. 

Best  Ram  of  any  age.— ist,  T.  Harris  ;  2d,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons. 
PIGS. 

Best  Boar  Pig,  of  large  breed  -ist  and  2d,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Best  Bleeding  Sow,  of  large  breed— ist  and  2d,  R.  E. 
Duckering. 

Best  Two  Hilts,  of  large  breed— :st,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons  ;  2d, 
R.  E.  Duckering. 

Best  BoarPlg,  of  small  breed— isl,  R.   E.  Duckering;  2d,  J. 

:-ist,  J.   Wheeler  &  Sons  ; 
zd,  K.  E.  Duckering. 

Two  best  Hilts,  of  small  breed- ist,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Best  Boar  Pig,  of  the  Berkshire  Breed — ist,  J.  Smith,  Henley- 
in-Arden  :  2d,  R.  Swanwick. 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  of  the  Berkshire  breed— ist,  J.  Swanwick  ; 
2d,  H.  Humfrey. 

Two  best  Gilts,  Berkshire  breed— 1st  and  2d,  R.  Swanwick. 
HORSES. 

Best  Stallion  Cart  Horse,  for  agricultural  purposes.— 1st,  H. 
Tomlinson  ;  zd,  W.  Wynn. 

Best  pair  of  Cart  Geldings  or  Mares  for  Gelding  and  Mare), 
above  four  years  old.  which  have  been  regulariy  worked.- ist,  J. 
Groves  :  zd,  S.  Davis. 

Best  Cart  Mare  and  Foal.— ist,  S.  Davis  ;  zd,  T.  Ballinger. 

Best  Cart  Filly  or  Gelding,  two  and  under  three  years  old.— 
"   "     ■         ■,  J.  Perry. 

Eari    Coventry;      zd,    M. 
Uiddulph. 

Best  Hunter,  irrespective  of  weight. — ist,  J,  R.  Cookes;  2d, 

Best  Hunter,  that  1 
Worcestershire,  Here 
Ludlow,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,'  or  North  War^vic'kshii 
hounds. — ist.  Major  Martin  :  zd,  W.  Colman. 

Best  Hunter,  the  property  of  a  tenant  farmer  resident  in  Wor- 
cestershire.—ist,  W.  S.  Coucher  (this  was  objected  to  on  account 
of  Mr.  Coucher  not  being  a  farmer)  ;  2d,  G.  C.  Matthews. 

Best  Hunting  Mare  or  Gelding,  under  five  years  old. — ist,  C. 
Cook  ;  2d,  Major  G.  A.  F.  Quentin. 

Best  Hack,  not  exceeding  15  hands. -^W.  Lee. 

Best  Pony,  above  12  and  under  14  hands.— W.  Godsall. 

Best  brood  Mare,  for  producing  hunters. — G.  B.  Jones. 


LEINTWARDINE.    NORTH   HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The  Condition  of  the  Labourer. — We  give  this  week 

a  more  extended  account  of  Mr..STRANGE's  address 

on   this    subject    at  the    meeting  of  the  Agricultural 

Labourers'  Improvement  Society.     The  following  are 

If  you  really  wish  to  have  your  condition  bettered, 
you  must  act  faithfully,  honestly,  temperately,  and 
dare  to  be  men.  Be  sure  to  do  your  employer  no 
irijustice,  for  he  that  does  his  employer  an  injustice  does 
himself  an  injustice  ;  while  an  honest  man  is  a  noble 
man,  and  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  nobility. 
Now,  speaking  of  the  cottage  question,  I  believe  still 
that  in  all  cases  where  practicable  the  cottage  should 
be  held  direct  of  the  landlord  ;  for  a  commission  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  speaking  on  the  ques- 
tion, said  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
better  for  the  cottager,  because  it  placed  him  in  a  more 
independent  position  ;  and  a  thing  which  makes  a  man 
feel  more  independent  I  believe  makes  him  more 
manly.  Artemus  Ward  said  we  want  female  women  ; 
I  maintain  we  want  manly  men.  It  may  suit  small 
men  or  tyrants   to  be  surrounded  by  a  cringing  multi- 


tude, but  servility  is  not  courtesy,  and  it  is  not  good, 
socially  or  morally.  Now  the  thing  has  been  fairly 
worked  out  concerning  the  cottage  question  by  a 
gentleman,  in  the  Times  of  last  year,  and  has  never  yet 
been  answered.  He  shows  how  cottage  property  can 
be  made  to  pay  a  fair  percentage  with  the  rents  at  a 
low  standard.  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  many  to  keep 
from  being  a  burden  to  the  parish,  and  I  would  say 
that  he  or  she  who  needlessly  throws  him  or  herself  on 
the  industry  of  others,  lowers  himself  in  the  scale  of 
human  beings,  and  acts  dishonestly.  I  fear  this  is 
working  an  evil  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  far  more  acted  on  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  But 
perhaps  you  will  say,  "  Yes  ;  but  the  Scotch  labourers 
are  better  paid."  Yes  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
far  more  acted  on  here  than  in  Ireland,  what  think  you 
of  this  ?  I  have  seen  myself  a  man  skulking  about 
receiving  parish  pay  because  he  had  no  work,  he  said, 
when  he  might  have  had  work,  and  leaving  his  garden 
unplanted . 

I  know  landlords  in  this  neighbourhood  who  let  their 
cottages  at  a  low  rental ;  this  is  what  I  call  practical 
philanthropy.  Now,  many  admit  the  wages'  question 
to  be  right,  but  say,  "  Can  the  farmer  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages  in  the  face  of  the  dry  seasons  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ?  "  With  that,  however  much  you 
may  sympathise,  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because,  after 
a  continuation  of  dry  seasons,  there  may  be  a  continua- 
tion of  wet  ones,  and  where  the  hay  is  short  now  the 
grain  may  be  short  then.  And  how  about  the  right 
time?  Others  charitably  suppose  for  you  that  if  you 
get  more  you  will  only  be  spending  it  on  drink  and 
tobacco.  Of  course  this  is  shelving  the  question  until 
the  weather  is  made  to  bear  and  all  have  signed  the 
temperance  pledge.  The  last  kindly  argument  does 
not  say  that  a  man  earns  no  more,  but  finds  fault  with 
his  way  of  spending  it.  One  of  our  great  writers  says 
that  the  labourer  is  surely  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  the 
wages  of  the  industrial  labourer  ought  to  be  equal  to 
all  the  decent  wants  and  respectabilities  of  his  position 
in  life;  and  though  political  economists  may  say  that 
the  labour  market  is  not  regulated  by  considerations  of 
this  kind,  let  us  stand  on  higher  ground  than  this  ;  let 
us  say  that  such  a  portion  or  value  of  a  commodity  as 
is  equal  to  his  proper  wants  belongs  to  the  producer, 
and  that  a  landlord,  merchant,  &c.,  ought  to  be  content 
with  what  remains  after  the  producer  has  been  provided 
for  ;  whereas  too  often  the  reverse  is  the  case,  many  of 
the  producers  having  to  be  content  with  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  I  would  ask  you 
how  is  the  new  Education  Act  to  be  carried  on  in  its 
entirety  if  there  is  to  be  no  advance  of  wages — every 
child  to  be  at  school,  a  longer  time  to  be  at  school, 
and  a  higher  standard  to  be  passed  ?  The  men  must 
have  more  wages,  for  I  know  too  well  that  many  of 
them  are  unable  to  pay  with  only  a  part  of  the  children 
at  school  ;  for  this  will  cause  an  increased  expenditure 
in  two  ways — first,  by  more  of  a  family  being  at  school, 
and  secondly,  by  being  a  longer  time  in  school — no 
earnings  because  of  no  labour  ;  and  if  the  same  ratio  of 
wages  is  to  prevail,  how  is  that  family  to  exist  who 
now  live  principally  on  bread  ?  We  must  look  these 
things  fairly  in  the  face.  One  statement  which  was 
made  at  your  first  meeting  I  am  prepared  to  modify  a 
little,  although  I  did  not  make  it.  They  said  the  wages 
were  lower  in  this  neighbourhood  than  anywhere  else. 
I  know  there  are  many  places  where  they  are  higher, 
but  there  are  places  where  they  are  lower.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  through  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
inquired  the  state  of  wages,  and  found  them  to  be 
lower  than  here  ;  but  because  there  are  others  worse, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  ought  not  to  be  better. 
This  is  where  you  deserve  commendation,  because 
you  have  not  waited  until  your  position  grew  worse  or 
into  as  bad  a  state  as  theirs,  but  nobly,  earnestly,  and 
courteously  you  have  begun  the  battle  for  the  right. 
In  this  question  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  wish,  to  lay  all  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  the  farmer,  for  I  wish  to  speak 
justly  of  all ;  but  I  believe  the  landlord  is  equally  to 
blame  with  the  farmer.  When  saying  this  I  would 
make  this  remark,  that  there  are  many  landlords  and 
many  farmers  who  pay  justly,  but  there  are  many  who 
do  not.  The  answer  to  all  solicitations  is,  the  supply 
regulated  by  the  demand.  This  may  suffice  for  pro- 
duce ;  but  beyond  a  certain  limit  it  ought  not  to  be  for 
human  beings  :  you  see  the  result — people  starved  to 
death.  But  we  maintain  that  property  has  duties  as 
well  as  rights  ;  and  if  landed  proprietors  took  more 
interest  in  the  labourer  it  would  be  better  for  all.  It  is 
not  a  healthy  state  of  things  to  see  on  large  properties 
labourers  without  work,  as  at  the  present  time  there 
are.  Why  not  all  true-hearted  landlords,  when  they 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  employ  the  surplus  labour  in 
the  improvement  of  their  estates? — for  in  consequence 
of  these  men  being  out  of  work  it  causes  a  reduction 
in  the  wages,  and  in  consequence  an  increase  of  misery, 
pauperism,  &c.,  whereas  if  employed  this  would  be 
spared.  How  many  of  the  landlords  themselves  are 
not  giving  their  men  the  just  value  of  their  labour.  If 
this  be  the  case,  is  it  a  good  example  to  set  the  farmer  ? 
For,  after  all,  the  farmer  is  only  the  tenant,  while  the 
landlord  of  course  is  owner.  Were  it  not  for  the 
unusual  and  unhealthy  competition  for  farms  which  we 
see,  after  all  it  would  come  back  on  the  head  of  the 
landlord.  Let  this  competition  pass  away,  and  it  will 
do  so.  When  was  not  neglect  followed  by  evil  conse- 
quences ?  The  landlord  may  look  with  pleasure  upon 
improved  farms  and  estates  of  more  value ;  but  after 


all  there  is  something  more.  If  with  the  im- 
provement of  estates  comes  no  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  of  population  increasing  squalor,  pauperism, 
and  degradation,  I  ask,  is  one  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  other  ?  Let  us  just  look  around  us,  and  do  we 
not  know  villages  which  are  very  beautiful,  houses  fit 
to  live  in,  nice  gardens,  and  men  in  a  splendid  physical 
condition  ;  and  do  we  not  know  of  villages  where  quite 
the  opposite  is  the  case,  where  you  see  a  degraded 
peasantry  going  home  to  their  cabins  ?  Why  is  this  ? 
One  is  cared  for,  the  other  not.  We  have  heard  some 
little  objections  brought  forward  against  the  men  having 
a  cow, — not  that  I  have  heard  any  one  say  it  was  a  bad 
thing;  on  the  contrary,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  way,  except  getting  the 
land.  In  the  first  place  they  say  all  cannot  have  it  : 
we  do  not  ask  for  all  to  have  it.  In  the 
next  place,  they  say  that  all  men  cannot  buy  a  cow. 
Others  say  that  the  women  are  so  ignorant  it  would  be 
of  no  use  for  them  to  have  a  cow.  Well,  who  are  the 
women  the  men  marry  ?  Are  they  not  domestic  ser- 
vants chiefly,  and  when  in  service  does  not  one 
employer  give  a  good  character  with  the  servant  to  go 
to  another  employer  ?  How  is  it  after  being  in  service 
for  some  years  and  learning  cheese  and  butter  making 
—how  comes  it,  after  getting  experienced,  they  all  at 
once  become  so  worthless  and  ignorant  as  not  to  be 
able  to  look  after  a  cow  directly  they  get  married? 
Others  say  you  will  have  no  time  to  look  after  a  cow 
with  its  belongings  ;  in  answer  to  these  I  would  say 
that  if  many  of  the  women  have  to  be  away  from  their 
homes  now,  from  8  until  6  working  on  the  land,  could 
not  these  said  women  if  left  at  home  so  much  as  look 
after  a  cow  ?  And  then  if  there  was  something  extra, 
hours  being  from  6  to  6,  the  man  could  do  it  before, 
or  after.  Others  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  labourer 
to  have  4  acres  and  do  his  work,  because  out  of  that  he 
would  have  some  tillage  land.  To  these  we  would 
say  we  do  not  stipulate  for  four  acres,  although  we 
mentioned  that  quantity ;  but  we  merely  mentioned 
that  quantity  as  a  standard  to  go  by.  What  we  want 
is  land  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  quantity  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  quality.  Others  say  that  it  could 
be  left  to  the  farmer  to  allow  the  workman  to  run  a 
cow  with  his  own.  I  think  that  if  the  labourer  had 
the  land  himself  it  would  be  preferable,  because  other- 
wise it  would  always  affect  the  man's  wages,  which 
would  make  it  a  doubtful  benefit.  We  have  stated 
that  it  should  be  one  in  proportion  to  every  hundred 
acres.  We  do  not  say  do  this  all  at  once,  but  try  two 
or  three  of  the  best  men  and  worthy  womeii  who  will 
be  able  to  do  it  in  each  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  do.  If  this  could  be  done  in  the  pro- 
portion we  have  stated,  we  should  have  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  cows  in  the  country,  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  butter  brought  into  the  market,  for  at 
present  butter  and  cheese  making  seem  at  a  discount  in 
many  places.  These  pounds  of  butter  mean  an  increase 
of  grocery  to  the  butter-makers,  an  increase  of  business 
to  the  shopkeepers,  and  a  little  account  at  the  savings 
bank  for  a  rainy  day  and  old  age.  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  landed  proprietors  and  your  employers  have 
your  cause  too  much  at  heart  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  few 
rails  or  a  cow  shed,  or  some  trifling  inconvenience,  which 
will  only  affect  them  for  a  few  moments,  but  which  will 
benefit  you  for  life. 

In  regard  to  emigration,  some  are  against  it  because 
they  say  it  is  not  needed.  In  the  first  place,  have  we 
a  surplus  population  or  not  ?  We  have  to  buy  food — 
that  is  grain,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  jf  50,000,000 
yearly,  because  it  is  not  produced  at  home.  I  know 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  which  may  be 
made  productive,  but  it  is  not.  In  the  next  place, 
have  we  not  always  a  great  number  of  people  either 
out  of  work  or  earning  such  small  earnings  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  live  ?  This,  I  think,  will  prove  that  we 
have  a  surplus  population.  Then  is  it  not  better  for  a 
man,  who  is  barely  able  to  keep  his  family  from  want, 
to  go  to  a  country  where  he  will  be  able  to  live,  and 
have  some  comforts  for  himself  and  family  ?  We  know 
it  is  done  among  the  families  of  the  great.  Fathers 
send  their  sons  to  India  to  live  for  years  in  order  that 
they  may  escape  poverty.  Do  you  think  that  if  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  could  get  hi?  son  into  a  like 
position  in  England  he  would  not  much  rather  do  it 
than  to  send  him  very  likely  to  die  in  India  ?  Well,  if 
it  be  good  for  the  sons  of  the  great  to  go  to  India  to 
acquire  wealth,  is  it  not  equally  good  for  the  sons  of 
the  poor  to  go  to  America  or  elsewhere  to  acquire  a 
competency,  or  at  all  events  to  live  ?  If  there  should 
be  a  greater  call  for  a  trade  at  a  town  you  will  directly 
see  tradesmen  flocking  to  that  to\%Ti  from  other  towns. 
I  ask  you  what  is  the  difference  between  going  from 
one  town  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to  another, 
excepting  the  question  of  distance,  which,  after  all,  is 
now  a  trivial  affair.  I  believe  the  only  obstacle  is 
ignorance,  bec.iuse  you  have  hitherto  thought  that  you 
should  do  no  better  at  one  place  than  another. 

I  would  say  to  those  above  us,  not  to  think,  because 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  distasteful  to  the  polished  and 
refined  mind,  that  nothing  can  be  seen  by  stooping  but 
•ance,  immorality  and  crime.  If  they  would  but 
stoop,  they  would  discover  something  more — they 
would  see  suffering,  patience,  and  heroic  fortitude  ; 
they  would  see  simplicity  of  life  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter ;  they  would  see  the  lowly  battle  of  life  fought  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  Bayards  of  our  philanthropists  ; 
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of  coarse  and  ragged 
as  that  of  Sydney  or 
Raleigh  ;  struggling  year  after  year  to  keep  want  from 
the  door;  watching  with  fond  devoti<m  over  a  sick 
wife  and  children  ;  going  forth  to  labour  with  a  dry 
crust  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  way,  and,  if 
able  to  do  nothing  more,  to  leave  at  least  an  honest 
name  behind  him.  Stoop,  and  you  shall  find  men  like 
these  in  the  homes  of  the  lowly.  Yet,  though  placed 
lowly  on  earth,  they  belong  to  the  nobility  of  God. 
In  conclusion,  I  ask,  does  not  God  will  that  humanity 
should  be  raised  from  its  degradation  ?  Then  let  God's 
will  be  your  rallying  cry,  and  God  defend  the  right. 

Clee,  a  labourer,  said  that  the  wages  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  ought  not  to  tie  less  than  151.  a-week.  I' 
maintained  that  if  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others 
we  would  wish  others  to  do  unto  us  was  universally 
observed,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  a  meeting 
as  that.  As  to  England's  greatness,  what  did  it  consist 
of  ?— the  Bible  and  the  labourer.  Take  away  the  Bible, 
and  the  country  would  be  dark  indeed.  Stop  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  and  where  would  the  people  be?  Farmers 
called  themselves  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  and 
they  were  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  could  not  be 
without  the  labourer.  He  had  heard  it  remarked  that 
formerly  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
a-week  ;  but  in  those  times  there  was  a  different  feeling 
between  master  and  man  to  that  which  now  existed. 
Then,  besides  the  money,  there  were  some  victuals  to  be 
had — a  dinner  or  a  supper  every  now  and  then  ;  but  where 
were  such  things  to  be"  got  now  ?  He  urged 
workmen  not-  to  be  afraid  of  asking  for  an  i; 
wages  :  it  was  right  that  they  should  do  so,  and,  though 
some  little  disturbance  might  at  tirst  arise,  no  permanent 
harm  could  result  from  doing  that  which  was  right.  As 
to  the  cow  question,  he  wished  every  labourer  could  have 
land  enough  to  keep  one.  If  his  "woman"  should  be 
unwilling  to  look  after  the  cow,  he  would  try  to  make  her, 
and  if  she  failed  he  would  do  it  himself ;  then  his  wife, 
seeing  him  doing  this  after  his  hard  day's  work,  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  do  it  herself. 

Whitefoot  argued  in  favour  of  farmers  showing  a 
kind  feeling  towards  their  men,  being  sure  they  would 
lose  nothing  by  it.  If  one-third  or  one-half  only  of  the 
labourers  could  have  a  cow,  the  rest  would  be  much 
benefited,  as  there  would  be  more  butter  and  milk  to  be 
had  than  at  present.  As  to  milk,  there  were  some 
farmers  who  would  rather  give  it  to  their  pigs  than  sell  it 
to  their  labourers.  The  wages  should  be  not  less  than 
15J.,  with  the  best  men  getting  i8.r.  or  20J.  He  got  20s. 
a-week,  and  they  saw  that  he  had  a  pretty  good  coat  on 
his  back  ;  and  he  wished  every  man  to  have  as  good  or 
better  coat  than  himself, 

Holland  had  not  much  to  complain  of  himself, 
having  but  a  small  family,  but  he  well  knew  of  the  hard- 
ships of  many  others.  Labourers'  wives  were  often  much 
blamed  ;  but  he  wished  those  who  blamed  them  would 
take  their  positions  for  a  short  time,  and  show  what  they 
could  do  in  properly  feedmg  and  keeping  tidy  a  large 
family  upon  gs.  a-week.  If  they  could  manage  better, 
the  labourers'  wives  would  be  glad  to  have  some  leaves 
out  of  their  books.  But  how  could  the  labourer's  wife 
manage  properly  if  she  had  to  be  out  at  work  all  day,  and 
then  sit  up  till  midnight  mending  her  own  and  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  ? 

KiNSEY  contended  that  if  the  labourer  had  not  been 
true  to  his  employer,  the  latter  could  not  have  risen  so 
high  in  the  social  scale  as  he  had  done  ;  some  getting 
from  the  donkey-cart  to  the  gig,  and  others  from  the  gig 
to  the  carriage  and  pair.  It  was  their  duty  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  no  matter  what  the  answer  might  be  ; 
and  also  for  facihties  to  keep  a  cow. 

Reeves  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Smythies,  who  set  a  noble  e.xampli 


At  the  dinner,  the  Chairman,  in  proposing  the 
of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Kingscote  Association,"  s 
When  they  saw  the  number  of  ploughs  that 
started,  it  was  obvious  they  were  prospering.  It 
however,  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  him  that 
classes  had  failed  to-day,  although  he  did  not  think 
they  had  ever  had  a  failure  before.  A  prize 
offered  for  the  double  plough  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
had  certainly  looked  forward  to  seeing  Ransomes  & 
Sims,  and  some  of  the  other  makers  present,  but  causes 
beyond  their  own  control  prevented  their  putting  in  an 
appearance.  He  had  been  told  that  50  years  ago 
more  the  double  plough  was  freely  used  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  but  since  then  it  had  been  given  up. 
might  be  right  or  wrong,  but  he  would  have  like 
have  seen  it  tried  again.  He  believed  that,  to  be 
worked  with  advantage,  it  should  be  upon  light  lands. 
A  double  plough  would  certainly  save  one  horse,  if  the 
work  could  be  done  as  well,  and  did  not  kill  the  horses. 
Tried  by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  they  said  the 
draught  was  not  more  for  three  horses  than  lor  four. 
That  remained  to  be  proved  ;  but  he  should  like  to 
have  seen  it  tried  that  day.  However,  they  must  offer 
the  prize  again  next  year,  and  see  if  the  entry 
filled  then.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  thi 
class  for  the  sons  of  members  did  not  fill.  The  sons  of 
the  tenant-farmers  ought  to  compete  in  large  numbers. 
In  all  farming  matters,  unless  a  man  could  show  those 
under  him  how  to  do  a  thing  he  would  derive  very 
little  advantage  from  being  a  farmer  at  all.  He  was 
certain  of  this,  that  if  he  had  not  an  efficient  steward  to 
look  after  his  farm  it  would  do  him  no  good  ;  and  when 
he  saw  a  man  mowing  badly  he  longed  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  show  him  how  to  do  it.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  Society  was  prospering.  The  gather- 
ings they  had  around  that  table,  snd  more  parti- 
cularly during  the  winter  months  in  the  room  below, 
were  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  instruction  to  him. 
The  more  they  could  meet  together  and  tell  each  other 
as  practical  men  how  such  and  such  things  had  turned 
out,  the  more  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  each  of 
them.  Those  societies  did  them  all  good  by  bringing 
them  together  to  exchange  ideas,  and  he  sincerely 
trusted  the  Kingscote  Agricultural  Association  might 
exist  for  many  years  to  come,  and  be  as  prosperous  and 
as  practically  working  as  he  believed  it  was  at  present. 
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Society. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  and  Southern  Counties  Association 
is  before  us.     It  opens  with  a  report  of  the  Farming  of 

Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  by  H.  Eyershed,  j"  which  I  p;oughsrdisIributi^g7rot^"2  to'zrb'i^h.'of'Biails'per 
the  agriculture  o  each  district  's  illustrated  by  the  ^^-^/^  ^j.^^^^^  ^j^,  ^^^j^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^„^  ^alf  a  bushel 
description  of  a  well-managed  representative  farm.  The      -  -'         -  -  •    .  ... 

following  note  on  wages,  which  ends  this  article,  is  of 


liable  to  disease, 
a  heavy  dressing 
of  either  farmyard  manure  or  town  manure  in  the 
autumn,  which  is  ploughed  in  sooner  or  later,  as  may  be 
convenient,  or  as  the  season  may  require,  sometimes  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  Whole  Potatos 
are  never  planted,  and  those  selected  for  the  sets 
are  of  a  medium  size,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 
The  sets  are  made  by  cutting  slips  off  the  tuber,  each 
slip  containing  but  one  eye,  or,  if  more  than  one,  the 
superabundant  ones  are  scooped  out.  The  "rose-end" 
of  the  tuber  is  left  until  last ;  it  is  then  split,  and  all 
the  eyes  but  one  scooped  out  of  each  part.  The 
object  is  to  have  each  Potato  plant,  if  possible,  with 
but  one  stalk,  as  the  crop  is  then  more  even  in  size  and 
almost  wholly  fit  for  the  London  market.  There  may 
not  always  be  so  great  a  weight  of  Potatos  as  under 
the  other  system,  but  the  farmer  naturally  looks  more 
to  /^  s.  d.  than  to  tons,  cwts.,  and  lb.  The  sorts  usually 
grown  are  Walker's  Regent  and  Victoria,  about 
half  a  ton  of  Potatos  being  required  to  plant  an  acre 
under  this  system.  Some  time  after  planting  the  land 
is  harrowed,  when  the  annual  weeds  are  well  up  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  they  are  horse-hoed  and 
cleaned  with  the  hand-hoe  once  or  twice,  as  may  be 
required.  When  thoroughly  clean  and  beginning  to 
get  bushy,  they  are  earthed  up  by  the  double  mould- 
board-plough  and  two  horses.  When  ready  for  lifting, 
which  is  generally  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
October,  but  sometimes  not  until  the  first  week  in 
November,  the  double  mouldboard-plough  is  again 
used,  with  an  addition  which  throws  the  Potatos  well 
out.  The  crop  is  pitted  as  soon  as  taken  up,  the 
Potatos  being  laid  in  long  heaps  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  about  5^  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  not  more 
than  34  feet  high.  Great  care  is  required  to  prevent 
"sweating;"  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  cover  with 
straw  first,  and  a  light  covering  of  earth,  leaving  chim- 
neys at  intervals  of  3  feet,  and  finally,  to  keep  out  wet 
and  frost,  the  covering  of  earth  is  increased  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

The  largest  Potatos  go  to  the  London  market,  the 
seconds  are  pitted  anew  and  sold  for  seed,  and  the 
smalls  are  sold  or  used  for  cattle  food,  or  are  purchased 
by  starch  manufacturers.  Last  year  the  small  Potatos 
sold  for  35j.  per  ton  on  the  spot  for  feeding  purposes. 

/"KAf.— The  Potatos  after  seeds  are  followed  by 
Beans  on  the  heavier  land,  and  by  a  mixture  of  Beans 
and  Peas  where  the  land  is  not  so  strong.  In  either 
case  the  Potato  land  is  ploughed  during  the  winter 
from  7  to  9  inches  deep  ;  and  in  the  spring,  just  before 
ne,  the  land  is  harrowed  down  and  left  for  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  ridging,  which  is  done  by  six 
ploughs,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Turnips,  27  inches 
apart.  The  Bean-sowing  machine  deposits  the  seed  in 
the   intervals    between    the    drills  before    the    return 


not  that  an  encouragemi 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  answer  to  a  call,  said  that  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  must  defer  speaking  till 
another  occasion.  He  congratulated  them  upon  the  fair 
and  temperate  way  in  which  the  meeting  had  been 
conducted,  and  on  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Strange. 

Watkins  contended  for  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  not 
only  on  a  pecuniary  ground  in  its  advantage  to  the  family, 
but  in  the  advantage  of  the  labourers'  daughters  learning 
to  milk,  their  boys  to  know  something  of  cattle,  and  thus 
be  more  valuable  when  they  went  out  to  service.  He  was 
opposed  to  large  farms,  considering  that  300  acres  was 
enough  for  any  man  to  pick  a  Hving  upon. 

Two  or  three  of  the  speakers  dwelt  strongly  on  the 
advantage  to  the  farmer  of  an  improved  physical  con- 
dition of  his  labourers.  At  present  many  had  to  go  to 
work  with  only  a  dry  crust  and  a  weak  cup  of  tea  for 
breakfast.  

KINGSCOTE. 
The  annual  ploughing  match,  meeting,  and  diimer 
of  this  association  took  place  at  Kingscote  on  Wednes- 
day, the  23d  ult.  The  ploughing  match  {the  principal 
event  of  the  day),  was  held  in  a  field  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  J.  Nicholls,  Symondshall,  close  to  Kingscote. 
It  was  a  41-acre  piece  of  two-year-old  Clover  seed,  and 
was  in  splendid  condition.  Sixty-one  teams  entered 
for  competition — about  an  average  number,  but  it  was 
observable  that  there  was  no  entry  in  the  cl.iss  for 
double  ploughs,  for  which  a  prize  was  offered  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  in  the  champion  class  for  farmers' 
sons  there  were  only  two  entties,  and  as  no  start  was 
allowed  with  less  than  three  entries  the  match  did  not 
come  off.  The  work  done  was  of  an  unusually  high 
class,  and  was  universally  praised,  the  boys'  class  being 
the  best  of  all.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  agri- 
culturists and  other  spectators,  who  took  a  profound 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  day. 


considerable 

:2j.  a  week  was  the  lowest  wage  for  day  men  in  any 
of  the  three  counties  that  I  visited  last  winter. 
Within  a  distance  of  20  miles  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hop  district  of  Kent,  day  men  were  paid  generally  15J. 
per  week.  Surrey :  Guildford,  12s.  ;  Dorking,  13.^.  ; 
north  of  the  hill,  from  ly.  to  i+r.  Sussex  :  Horsham 
and  districts,  12s.  ;  South  Downs,  13.^.  or  14J. ;  cattle  men 
xtra,  or  perhaps  13s.  and  house  rent  and  firing  ; 
under  shepherd,  13^.,  and  £2  a  year  extra  ;  head  shep- 
herd, i6s.,  a  house,  ^^3  at  lambing,  and  30  stones  of  pork 
at  2s.  6(/,,  flour  at  is.  a  gallon  :  a  quart  of  beer  a  day 
and  30J.  extra  in  harvest." 

Next  follows  a  long  disquisition  upon  sheep  in 
general,  and  especially  Downs  and  their  crosses,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Danby,  in  which  considerable  labour  is 
expended  upon  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
improved  breeds. 

Air.  Corbet  contributes  a  paper  on  heads,  in  which 
the  "character"  of  our  various  animals  is  discussed. 
Mr.  Evershed  again  appears  as  a  writer  upon  the 
Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants,  in  which  Danvin's 
observations  are  freely  quoted. 

"  Certain  Enemies  of  our  Cereals  "  are  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Peard ;  Mr.  Tegetmeier  contributes  a  paper  on 
Poultry  as  profitable  farm  stock  ;  next  in  order  are 
some  observations  on  Pleuro-pneumonia,  by  Professor 
Brown,  in  which  we  arrive,  after  evidence  for  and 
against,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  communi- 
cable from  sick  to  healthy  cattle.  "  Sanitary  Improve- 
ments at  Broadclyst,"  by  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.  ; 
Whitby  on  the  drought  of  1870,  and  the  reports  on  the 
Guildford  show  conclude  this  portion  of  the  volume. 
The  "Note  Book"  contains  interesting  matter  con- 
cerning the  cultivation   of  Cabbages  and   Hops,  upon 


he   profitableness   ot   peat,    and 
Mr.  Lawes  upon  the  guano  trade. 


valuable 


Farm   Memoranda. 

East  Barns  (continued  from  p.  1120). — 5.  Polatos. 

Potatos  are  taken  after  seeds   and  after  Oats.      In 

the  former  case  the  lea  is  ploughed  as  for  Oats,  and, 

system,  hitherto  no  manure  has  been  applied  on 

land   that   has   been   two   years   in  seeds.     Recently, 

however,  Mr.Murrayhas  appliedalittleartificial  manure, 

and  he  thinks  that  the  result  justifies  a  continuation  of 

practice,    although   in   former  days   manure  was 


In  two  or  three  weeks  annual  weeds  have  got 
a  good  braird,  and  are  then  destroyed  by  thorough 
harrowing.  Horse  and  hand  hoeing  is  done  when  the 
Beans  are  well  up,  and  the  crop  is  cut  with  the  hook. 

7.  Wheat. — This  crop  follows  Potatos  and  pulse. 
In  the  former  case  no  manure  is  applied  to  the  land, 
but  in  the  latter  it  receives  a  good  dressing  either  of 
farmyard  manure  or  of  sea-ware.  The  whole  of  the 
break  for  Wheat  is  ploughed  from  7  to  8  inches  deep 
after  the  Potatos  have  been  taken  up,  say  the  middle  to 
end  of  November.  The  land  is  harrowed  and  the 
Wheat  drilled  at  any  time  from  November  22  until 
the  end  of  December,  according  to  the  weather. 
Before  drilling,  the  land  will  have  at  least  one  double 
and  one  single  harrowing,  and  afterwards  merely  a 
single  tine,  to  cover  the  seed  and  level  the  land. 
Rather. less  than  2  bush,  of  Woolly  or  Rough  Chaft 
Wheat  are  sown  per  acre.  The  after-management 
consists  of  one  horse-hoeing  wherever  annual  weeds 
appear,  and  of  a  top-dressing  to  such  portions  of  the 
Potato-land  Wheat  as  may  seem  to  require  it,  perhaps 
the  whole  ;  but  no  stimulant  is  applied  to  the  manured 
Wheat.  The  top-dressing  consists  of  a  mbiture  of 
I  cwt.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano,  put  on 
broadcast  in  April  when  the  Wheat  plant  is  fairly 
growing.  Reaping  generally  begins  about  the  middle 
of  August,  but  this  year  it  commenced  on  the  9th  of 
the  month. 

The  white  crops  are  usually  cut  by  machine ; 
generally  three  machines  are  working  together,  but  a 
fourth  is  kept  on  the  farm  as  an  adjunct,  or  in  case  of 
accident. 

Until  the  last  one  or  two  years,  however,  the  reap- 
ing-machine did  not  come  into  favour  with  Mr. 
Murray  ;  his  crops  were  very  heavy,  and  overpowered 
the  machines  which  he  had  tried  ;  but  recent  improve- 
ments have  nearly  removed  his  objections,  and  he  now 
uses  machines  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  grain  crop. 
Wheat  is  cut  early,  before  it  exhibits  the  "sere  and 
yellow  "  leaf  and  stalk.  A  shorter  or  longer  period, 
according  to  the  season,  is  necessary  to  put  the  cut 
grain  into  proper  order  for  stacking.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  days  are  sufficient ;  at  other  times  14  or  15  days 
are  not  too  much.  In  carrying,  four  stackers  are 
generally  set  to  work,  each  having  two  carters,  and 
they  one  forker  ;  the  stacker  has  a  stout  boy  on  the 
stack,  to  put  the  sheaves  to  the  hands  of  the  stacker, 
and  otherwise  assist  him.  A  few  extra  hands  are 
always  required  in  harvest.  Formerly,  a  great  many 
Irish  reapers  were  employed,  but  now  the  machines  are 
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in  use  a  small  number  only  are  needed.  Everything  is 
done  by  day-work. 

Sivii. — The  best  Scotch  farmers  are  very  particular 
about  their  seed,  and  Mr.  Munay's  practice  in  this 
matter  is  by  no  means  exceptional  across  the  border. 
He  gets  Wheat  generally  every  year  from  the  South, 
as  this  crop  does  well  coming  from  a  slightly  warmer 
climate.  Seed  Oats,  on  the  contrary,  are  invariably 
obtained  from  a  colder  climate,  as  experience  has  shown 
this  practice  to  yield  the  best  results. 

A  few  Cabbages  and  Carrots  are  grown  ;  this  year 
about  half  an  acre  of  the  former  and  less  than  2  acres 
of  the  latter. 

Produce. — In  an  article  in  The  Farmer,  for 
September  5,  1S66,  the  following  information  is  given 
on  this  subject  : — "The  produce  of  the  Tartarian  [Oat] 
is  from  90  to  100  bush,  per  imperial  acre,  weighing 
from  40  to  41  lb.  per  bush.  ;  and  of  the  Potato  variety, 
from  50  to  60  bush,  per  acre,  weighing  45  lb.  per  bush. 
Barley  is  a  more  important  crop  than  Oats  at  East 
Barns,  the  variety  grown  being  the  Chevalier,  of  which 
the  produce  ranges  from  55  to  60  bush,  per  imperial 
acre,  weighing  from  57.^  to  595  lb.  per  bush."  ,  .  . 
"Last  year  11865]  the  Wheat  crop  at  East  Barns 
produced  60  bush,  per  imperial  acre,  but  this  year 
[1866],  from  the  influences  of  the  season,  it  is  much 
inferior,  and  probably  will  not  yield  more  than 
40  bushels.  The  average  yield  is  from  48  to  50  bush., 
weighing  from  644  to  65  lb.  per  bush. ,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  more."  Journal  of  Royal  English  Agri- 
cultural Society,  vol.  vii. 


September  i.— Scotch  //(irzrrf.— September  is  still 
counted  harvest  month  in  Scotland,  as  August  is  termed 
harvest  month  in  England,  but  the  old  calendar  rules 
of  harvest  months  and  harvest  moons  are  fast  falling 
behind  the  progress  of  field  practice,  faster  perhaps  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South  ;  thorough  drainage  and 
improved  cultivation,  manuring  and  seeding,  having 
shortened  and  ad\anced  the  period  of  harvest  14  days 
in  some  places,  and  fully  a  month  in  others. 

Buckii'heat  harvest  before  it  begins  to  shed  its  first 
ripe  seeds.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  th5  plant 
flowers  and  ripens  the  whole  cannot  be  secured,  and  as 
a  rule  the  first  ripe  is  the  best.  Part  of  the  plant  being 
thus  cut  green,  the  small  sheaves  or  bundles  require  to 
be  left  loose  and  exposed  in  the  best  manner  for  drying, 
and  also  to  be  turned  once  or  twice  ;  and  in  cutting 
and  turning  very  great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent 
shedding  of  the  seed.  Some  thresh  out  in  the  field, 
and  store  the  seed,  \\'hich  makes  excellent  food  for 
poultry,  and  also  for  cattle,  when  ground  into  meal ; 
others  bind  up  and  stack,  as  Turnip  seed. 

Aftermath  Meadim'  and  Clm'er  Hay  cut  before  the 
crops  begin  to  rot  at  the  bottom.  Both  crops  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  wet  weather  and  heavy  night  dews 
than  the  first  crops,  and  therefore  mowing  should  be 
deferred  until  settled  weather  sets  in.  In  other  respects, 
the  work  is  similar  to  harvesting  the  first  crops. 

Grass  Seeds,  for  hay  or  pasture  after  a  corn  crop,  sow 
on  a  clean  stubble,  and  chain-harrow  in,  as  directed 
for  August.  The  practice  is  preferable  to  sowing  the 
seeds  with  the  corn  in  spring,  as  a  much  closer  and 
healthier  bottom  of  young  grass  can  be  obtained  before 

Hop  Picking  generally  commences  this  month. 
When  equally  ripe,  the  flowers  may  be  picked  as  one 
quality,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  in  the  best  of  sea- 
sons ;  and  when  they  ripen  unequally,  they  are  divided 
into  three  qualities  in  the  picking — the  dark  or  over- 
ripe, the  brown  or  ripe,  and  the  green.  The  three 
qualities  are  then  taken  to  the  oast  and  kiln-dried 
separately,  and  when  cool  put  into  sacks,  techically 
termed  pockets.  Fine  weather  is  essential  to  the 
successful  harvesting  of  this  crop,  as  the  slightest  damp 
from  rain  or  dew  injures  the  flavour  and  strength  of 
the  bitter  principle,  thereby  reducing  the  market  value 
of  the  crop. 

Cabbage  Seed,  if  not  already  sown,  sow  in  beds  for 
spring  planting.  Advanced  seedlings  remove  to  a 
nursery  in  rows  6  or  9  inches  apart.  Transplanting 
them  a  second  time  by  simply  shifting  will  check  over 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  harden  and  fit  them  for  stand- 
ing the  winter.  By  thus  shifting  the  young  plants  will  be 
more  uniform  in  size,  stronger  in  the  stem  and  better 
rooted,  and  less  liable  to  run  to  seed  next  summer,  or 
to  be  attacked  by  insects,  than  when  left  in  the  seed- 
bed throughout  the  winter. 

Autumn  Fallo^us. — Continue  to  plough,  dig,  or 
smash  up  by  steam  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  removed 
from  the  ground,  as  directed  last  month.  The  advan- 
tage of  breaking  up  stubble  early  with  a  deep  trench- 
furrow  has  been  known  from  time  im.memorial,  but 
with  horse-power  this  could  seldom  be  done  in  the 
case  of  heavy  clay  soils  until  rain  fell  to  soften  the  land  ; 
and  when  the  weather  breaks  it  frequently  happens 
that  clay  land  becomes  too  wet  for  profitable  tillage. 
But  with  steam-power  the  land  may  be  broken  up  im- 
mediately the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  drier  the  more 
effective  the  operation. 

Farm  Horses.  —  Autumn  fallowing  and  stubble 
Turnips  have  greatly  increased  the  labour  of  the  teams 
at  this  season,  rendering  an  extra  allowance  of  corn 
necessary  along  with  a  cooling  diet  of  green  forage. 


i  sewage  grass.  Clover,  Tares,  Lucerne,  Sainfoin  ;  or, 
1  the  absence  of  such,  steamed  food  should  be  given, 
in  no  account  allow  farm  horses  to  lose  their  sleek 

Milch  Co!c's  are  in  too  many  instances  neglected  at 
lis  season,  more  especially  in  our  northern  counties, 
hat  they  get  in  the  pastures  being  insufficient  to 
support  them.  They  should  have  grass,  Clover,  Tares, 
Lucerne,  or  Sainfoin,  and  be  housed  at  night  whenever 
the  cold  weather  sets  in.  In  some  places  an  early  plot 
of  Globe  Turnips  is  grown  for  cows.  The  tops  are 
objectionable,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  steamed  along 
with  chaff  and  bean  meal.  Old  or  worn-out  cows  may 
be  allowed  to  run  dry  for  fattening.  In  our  southern 
counties  early  September  is  generally  favourable  for 
milch  cows,  the  weather  being  mild,  and  the  grass 
plentiful  ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  the 
weather  either  being  wet,  or  the  pastures  burnt  up,  or 
the  bite  deficient  naturally  ;  and  of  the  two,  a  cold  wet 

i  at  night   is  the  most  objectionable  to  an  in-calf 

Ich  cow  timed  to  calve  about  the  close  of  the  year. 
Cows  should  continue  to  have  plenty  of  soft  filtered 
r  to  drink.  Very  great  improvements  are  now 
being  made  in  some  dairies  for  controlling  the  extremes 
of  temperature  during  summer  and  winter,  and  it  is  just 

necessary  to  attend  to  the  temperature  of  the  cow 

ing  the  process  of  secreting  the  milk,  as  it  is  to  the 

temperature  of  the  dairy  in  the  several  processes  that 

take  place  after  the  milk  is  withdrawn  from  the  udder. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Destroying  Thisti.es:  A.  IT.  writes  :— Will  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  be  so  good  as  inform  me 
the  best  plan  for  destroying  Thistles  on  grass  land 
where  it  is  pastured  by  deer,  a  few  Brittany  sheep,  and 
two  or  three  cows,  and  about  5  acres  in  extent?  [Spud 
them  below  the  ground  and  drop  a  little  salt  upon  the 
cut  surface.     Mow  just  before  they  flower.] 

Sevv.\ge  Irrigation.  Communications  on  this  subject 
have  been  received  from  "  H.  F.  M."  and  "Waste- 
paper.  " 

Works  on  Agriculture  ;  T.  £.  H.  Stephens'  book 
having  been  revised  and  re-published  during  the  present 
year  is  the  most  likely  to  answer  your  purpose  ;  published 
by  Blackwood  in  10  parts  at  5^.  each.  Mr.  Mechi  pub- 
lished a  list  of  useful  books  some  years  ago.  See  also 
Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  Library, 


12,  Ha 


London. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  Monday  last, 

and  the   demand   is  good  ;  consequently   prices   on  the 

erage  are  higher,  and  a  fair  clearance  is  effected.     The 

pply  of  English  Sheep  is  shorter  than  has  been  known 

r  a  very  long  time  ;  we  have  a  large  number  of  foreign, 

but   this   does   not   make  amends   for  the  deficiency  of 

English  ;  prices  for  choicest  qualities  have  advanced,  with 

a  ready  sale.     Trade  is  dull  for  Lambs,  the  season  being 

far  advanced.     Calves  are  lower.    Our  foreign  supply  con- 

of  2650  Beasts,  14,360  Sheep,  355  Cal 


Best   Scots.  Hei 


2d  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long-wools       6     zto6 
Sto6    o     Do.  Shorn  . .        . .   —  . 

6 — 5     8     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     o — 5 


ihorn  ..        ..  —    ..     I  Pigs  ..  •■     3     6—5    o 

,ts,  4:150 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,840  ;  Calves,  393  ;  Pigs,  50. 

Thursday,  Aug.  31. 
e  have  a  much  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  on 
Thursday  last,  the  increase  being  almost  entirely  in 
foreign  ;  trade  is  very  slow,  and  prices  on  the  average  are 
lower.  The  number  of  foreign  Sheep  is  larger,  and  of 
English  rather  smaller,  than  last  week  ;  trade  is  not  so 
active  as  of  late,  but  there  is  not  much  reduction  in  price 
of  choicest  qualities.  Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are 
making  nearly  as  much  as  of  late,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  inferior  qualities.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  800  Beasts,  7365  Sheep,  and  400  Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 


Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        ..6    6- 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  — 

Beasts,  1470  ;  Sheep  and  ] 


Best    Long-wools       6    0—6     4 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     4.     8-  s     4 
Do  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . . 

Lambs       . .  . .     6    4 — 7     £ 

Calves       ..         ..3    8—5    S 
Pigs  ..  .-     3     6-5     c 

12,860;  Calves,  511  :  Pigs,  15, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Aug.   31 
..     16^.  per  dozen  lb. 
Large   Pork,   41.  od.    to 


Best  Fresh  Butter 
Second  do.  do.  ■ 
;mall  Pork,  4^-  ^'i-  > 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 


Business  during  the  past  week  has  been  on  a  fair  scale, 
at  prices  fully  ^d.  to  5^/.  per  lb.  above  the  opening  prices 
of  the  clip,  and  everything  appears  in  favour  of  rates 
being  maintained.  For  the  moment,  however,  owing  to 
the  very  high  rates  asked,  and  to  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers have  stocked  themselves  pretty  freely,  there  is  not 
the  same  excitement  in  buying  that  there  was  a  fortnight 
ago. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  of^^i  Trusses, 

Smithfielp,  Thursday,  Aug.    31. 

PrimeMeadowHay,  i< 

Inferior  do : 

New  Hay       . .     . .  ! 


Inferic 


I  Clover,  ol 
Inferior  d 

1  Inferior  d 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Aug.  28. 
There  was  a  better  supply  of  English  Wheat  from 
Essex  and  Kent  to  this  morning's  market  than  for  some 
time  past  (including  about  1500  qr.  of  new),  which  sold 
slowly  at  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  but  only  a  moderate  demand,  Russian 
and  American  bringing  an  advance  of  i.r.  per  qr.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  without  change.     Grinding  Barley  u.  per 


.  che; 


per.     Oats  were   a  slow  sale,  at  a  decline  of  i 
Flour  was  unaltered  in  value.     There  were  a  few 
of  new  white  Mustard  shown,    but  no  business 


iPERiAL  Quarter.       Ij.      s.\ 
Kent,  Suffolk.. White  54— 59  Red. 
ected  runs do.  ,58  -61  [Red. 


—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  2 

Rye 3 

RvE-MEAL,  Foreign I 

Beans.  Mazagan —s.  to  — f.  ..Tick  4 

—  Pigeon    51J.  to  59^... Winds 

—  Foreign      Small  4 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers 

—  Maple,  —s.  to  — j. Grey 


Longpod  . 
Egyptian . 
Suffolk  .. 
Foreign  .. 


34-38 


LOUR,  best  marks,  delivered,  .persacki 

—  './d  ditto    ditto      —      Country. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  24-28  Per  sack. , 

Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 
A  steady  tone  has  been  observable  in  the  grain  trade 
)-day.     A  moderate  supply  of  new  English  Wheat  has 


foreign  growth  have  been  steady  in  value  and 
inquiry.  The  supply  of  Bariey  has  been  good.  The 
trade  has  been  steady  on  former  terms.  Malt  has  been 
quiet,  at  late  rates.  Oats  have  been  in  large  supply  and 
moderate  request,  at  the  rates  previously  current.  Beans 
have  been  quiet,  at  late  currencies.  For  Peas  the  de- 
mand has  been  inactive,  at  about  previous  quotations. 
Flour  has  changed  hands  quietly,  on  former  terms. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water 


Liverpool,  Aug.  29.— To-day's  market  was  fairly 
attended  by  buyers  of  all  classes,  and  in  Wheat  there  was 
a  moderate  business,  at  about  Friday's  improvement  of 
2d.  for  the  finest  red,  -^d,  for  white  descriptions,  over  last 
Tuesday's  prices.  Flour  of  all  kinds,  choice  brands  more 
especially,  was  io  more  request,  and  commanded  rather 
higher  figures.  Fine  old  Oats  scarce  and  firm  ;  new 
English  pressed,  and  tending  downwards.  Oatmeal  dull, 
and  new  reduced  u.  per  load.  Egyption  Beans  and 
Canadian  Peas  both  quiet,  at  previous  rates.  Malt  slow, 
but  not  cheaper.  Cariey,  no  sound  on  offer  ;  unsweet 
rather  e.isier.  Indian  Corn  met  a  fair  consumptive 
demand,  at  the  currencies  of  this  day  week.  American 
white  is  quoted  at  35J.  6d.  to  36J.  (}d.  per  480  lb. 
averages. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


58    o 
58    o 


26    6 
26     7 


SEED  MARKET 
Our  seed  trade  continues  in  a  quiet  state.     In  Clovers 
of  all  kinds  there  is  but  little  passing.     Trefoils  are  firm. 
Trifolium   is  in  improved  request,  at  the  recent  decline. 
New  Rape  seed  is  scarce,  and  must  be  quoted  3J.  to  4J. 
per  qr.  dearer.     New  Mustard  conies  to  hand  at  mode- 
rate  quotations.     Hemp  and  Canary  are  unchanged  in 
value.     Winter  Tares  do  not  at  present   come  foi-ward 
very  freely.     The  chief  characteristic  of  this  years's  pro- 
duce is  an  abundance  of  haulm  ;  this  to  a  great  extent  is 
prejudicial,   both  to  quantity  and  quality  ;  hence  many 
complaints  are  made  of  the  yield  of  both  cereals  and  seeds. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16.  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Aug.  31. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  1870  Hops,  and  prices  are  consequently 
merely  nominal.  A  few  pockets  of  the  new  growth  have 
arrived  at  market,  the  quality  of  which  is  fairly  good  for 
early  pickings.,  but  they  do  not  find  a  ready  sale. 
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JAMES    BOYD    AND    SONS,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heattsc  Engineers,  Paisley.  N.B 
CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    VINERIES,    FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery^and 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Manuf 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions, 
Plans  and  estimates  on  app 


i  of  Hot-wal 


E.^ 


r  cold  where  i 


Two  yards  wide     . . 


AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the  SUN. 
WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  is,6d.  per  yard. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

IS.  gd.  per  yard. 
ss.  8d.  per  yard. 

Fouryardswidc 35.  M.  per  yard 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  Toyardslong,  sJ^rf.  toSJ^rf  p  >ard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6H<i    and 

-„-^  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo," 3,  Cannon 

nd  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London *--  '^ — - 


Few 
and 

Kir''partfculars"app'lJ-  to"jOHN 
London,  E.C.  :  and  Steam  Plough  " 


lough  Works,  Leeds. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopiss? 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

'■  ice  Lists.  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  U 
iinn  William  Street,  London,  E.C 


THE  SILICATE  20PISSA  COMPOSITION 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Presen-'C  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopiss^ 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS   CHILD, 


King  William  Street,  E  C 


W 


P  \TENT     NON  CO\  DUCTING 


ALL   CASES ( 


[  ^^ 

^ij     1 

- 

<\ 

£\ 

cS 

^1^^44=4:^^^^ 

T^ 

^^ 

^fi 

W/f?^^1i 

wj^ 

^1 

w 

J 

H^^ 

^«  & 

3 

■ 

-  r"" 

"^^^ 

^ 

I  lo\  ers  of  \\  all  Fru  t  and  del  cale  I-  low  ers  should  h-i  cap  ccc 

BE\RDb  P-\TENT  IRON  FRAMED  GLASS 

or  si   VTL  A\  \II  s 


1 1  M-^^'-  Vk 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 

Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  !— 

"  Ingestre  Hall,  Stafford." 
I  Sir,— I  am  delighted  with  j-our  Improved  Cornish  Boiler 
far  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Boiler  1  ever  used,  and 
es  my  fuel  and  labour  to  an  extent  that  I  could  not  have 
[wssible,  unless  L 

"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 
Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upwar< 
»  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  fe 

^ .  .  "f  Boi 

"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry.  yo\xxs,  and  when  the  Boiler  becomes  kr 
"  I  feel  that  a 
will  come  very  fa 
a  Boiler  has  no 
Improved  Comis 
piece,  one  Boiler 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural   Works,    DANVERS  STREET,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  w  hom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


By  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

D  ARTO-VS     P.VrENT_  ST.A.BLE    and    HARNESS 


ROOM  FITTIN 


"^m^mi  '  -. 


the  King  of  Italy,  the  KinK  '1    i- 
the  Kingdom,  and  adopted   b>    i    ■     i  ! 
England  and  the  Continent.     Illustr.at 


STABLES  a  competent  person  Ci 
JAMES  BARTON,  IiDn  Works,  370,  Oxford  Street, 


Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


OOTTAM  S    HURDLES    are    nu^de   in   the  best 

Illustrated'Pricc  Lists  on  application'to^COTTAM'ANlf  CO.j  Iron 
Works,  2,  Winslcy  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Cleanly    dun 
of  Iron      Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  5SJ 
:  of  COTTAM  AMD  CO  ,  Iron  WorKS.a  V 
Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  W  ,  »h( 
i,  together  with  several  important  Impro\( 
1st  secured  by  Patent. 


fp     G.    MESSENGER,    Hot-water    Engineer, 

-•■  •    Loughborough,  is  delivering  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  f4c.,  free 

3-in.'.Hot.«ater  Pipes',  is.gi.  '„       |  Connections  afpi^oportVonate'ratK. 
The    Heating    of  all 


shuloff  perfectly, 
are  full  bore,  and  cheaper 
than    anv    o'"^-- '" 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance ;  effects 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 


fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


rice  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  S. 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer, 
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GREENHOUSES,  FORCING-HOUSES. 
VINERIES,  and  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  made  of  the  best 
Yellow  Deal,  Glazed  with  15-02.  Sheet  Glass,  painted  lour  times  : 
90  feet  by  12  feet,  /40  i  3©  feet  by  12  feet,  ;C6o:  40  feet  by  15  feet,  ^£85  ; 
Mfeet  by  18  feet,  2i  10:  100  feel  by  20  feet,  ^1230. 

^The  aSove  prices  include  Brickwork,  Staging,  Deliver)',  and  Fixing, 
within  50  miles  of  London.     Plans  and  Estimates  sent  on  receipt  of 
size  required  to 
R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,  Simpson's  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 


THE  PATENT   TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER. 

It  is  easily  set,  and  very  powerful.    Illustrated  Circularspostfree. 
J.  IRELAND,  Edward  Street,  Broughton  Lane,  Manchester. 


'AMES  WATTS  AND   CO.,  Hothouse   Builders 

[  Road  London  S  E 


GREENHOUSES    from    the    FINSBURY    STEAM 
JOINERY    WORKS,    121,  Bunhill  Row,   London,    EC 
\V.  H.  LASCELLES,  Proprietor.     Lists  sent  on  application 

Prices  for  Hou  ses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  and 
thick,  glazed  with  ] 

locks,  gutter,  dowr 


I,  delivered  and  fixed 
d  four  coats  in  best  oil  (    ' 
nd  gearing  for  opening  t. 
',  brickwork  not  included 


/;79    o    o 


£■32 


,  by  20  ft. 


;S238. 


Portable  box  c 

coats,  reac 

Portable  box  c 


glazeoi  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  . . 
ning  one  6  ft-  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 


SLk\  A  1  ORILS  &c  ,  of  the  best  construction,  designed  and  supplied, 
carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Illustritcd  Price  Lists  free  on  application  to  the  Makers,  enclosing 

Apply  to  W    RICHARDSON  AND  CO  ,  Horticultural 
Darrington 


Station  in  Engl; 


WATER  APPARATUS 

Complete,  or^he_Materials  supplied  lor  Heating^ 

Tubular  BoiUr 


ECTIONS,    with    BOILERS   of 
Cash  at'The'ir  Wharf  ii""' 


Bankside,  Soulhwark.  London, : 


4HOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  &C. 


Greenbouses  and  Conservatories. 

FREFMAN      AND     SONS'     HORTICULTURAL 

"  '   "are  Street,  Hackney,  E.     Established  21;  years. 

.      ideGREENH0USES,i:la2ed,ready  for  fixing, 

:  long    13  feet  wide,  j{l50:2I  feet  by  13  feet, /28:  12^  f 

.  s      J.       .  „„5., TORV  onfand,35%l 


IMPROVED  CO>ilCAL 

ong  CAST-IRON  TU 

WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
ut  brickwork,  from  60J-  each- 
Patent     THROTTLE     and      other  _ 
FURNACE    DOORS,    BARS.     : 
WORK  of  every  description  and  sii 

INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS     tor     rip! 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,     £//,^( 


facture,  delivered  at  Railway  or 

LYNCH  WHITE 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper 
Ground  Street,  London,S-E  (Surrey 
side  Blackfriars  Bridge)-     Price  List 


Latest  Improvements 

by  HOT  WATER. 

IMPROVED 

CONICAL      BOILERS,      for 
HEATING    PINERIES, 


Solely  Manufactured  by 

POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  AND  CO. 

lie  Bury   &    Pollard,  Successors  to 

John  R-  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 

These    BOILERS    are    adapted  for 


REDUCED   PRICE   LISTS   FREE  ON   APPLICATION   FOR 
SIE   JOSEPH   PAXTON'S 

Patent  Hothouses  for  the  Million. 


M  \NUI  ACTORIES  — T  1 


HEREMAN    and    MORTON,    HORTICULTURAL    ENGINEERS, 
J4,  TICHBORNE  STREET,  REGENTS  QUADRANT,  LONDO.N,  W. 


[BY    ROYAL 


LETTERS    PATENT. 


THE  MOST  PLRILCT  HORTILULTUR.-VL  STRUCTURE  IS,  THE 

IMPERISHABLE     HOTHOUSE, 

Perfectly  portable,  formed  of  Glass,  Iron  and  Concrete.     No  Masonry,  no  Brickwork,  no  Putty,  and  little  Paint. 

Manufactured  under  the  Patent  of  Mr.  W.  P.  AYRES  by  the 
IMPEEISHABLIl     HOTHOUSE    COMPANY, 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  Company  are  now  in  a  position  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent,  for  Plant  and  Forcing  Houses  of  all 
descriptions,  Railway  Stations,  Market  Halls,  Workshops,  and  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

A  BOOK  of  DESIGNS,  with  explanatory  particulars,  will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  six  stamps,  and 
Special  Designs  and  Estimates  will  be  supplied  when  required.  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  upon  the  most 
approved,  principles.     Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry. 

MANAGE B-WM."p7  AYKES, 

' FOREST  ROAD  WEST,  NOTTINGHAM. 
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Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  ifc. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 

Prices  upon  application. 


Glass  for  Garden  Purpoaes. 

JAMES         PHILLIPS        AND        CO. 
beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED   PRICES  as  follows  :- 


PROPAGATING 


^ 


\  '■■ 

:   ;;  I  i 

ii  ;; 

ii 

I  '" 

;;     '■■11 

f  ;: 

;: 

4  inche 

BEE  GLASSES,  with  ventilalinff  hole  through  knob. 

I  •;. 

;:      ::  :  : 

"  .. 

■■ 

I    °o 


IMPROVED  PATENT 
;  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS, 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE,CROWN, 
SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  COLOURED, 
■  ;very  description  of  GLASS,orthebest  Manufacture.at  the  lowest 

rate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


Under  Royal  Patronage. 


STATUARY,  FOUNTAINS,  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 


y  Lithograpiied  Designs,  post  free  for  la  stamps,  which  i 
.  HANDYSIDE  anI)  CO.,  Britannia  Works,  Derby. 


ings,  consequently  bein 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
P  .»,n  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
■    -      ■-        -•     ■   '^W.;  KingslandRoad.E. 
IE  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
for  FOXLEY'S 


friars,  S.  E. :  Queen's  Road 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACMl 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trac 


o 


RNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 

Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from   31.   per  square  yard 
Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


■I'lTE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Lard. 


vvttiij!.  ULAZ-bU  TILES,  lor  Lining  Walls  ot  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
durability.  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,  Roofing 
Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  RO 


,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses ; 

ILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14X.,  Coarse  17*.  perTon.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  perTon  less, 
v-ery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 


INTS^IJid 


1  extra.     Samples  ol'Sand  free  b 


PEAT  or  LOAM 


nplcs  01  Sana  Jrec  Dy  posi 
ICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

XI  B     F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  SM^above^'' 
Ci.a.   Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


ROYAL       SCHOOL      of      MINE 
Director— Sir  Roderick  Impev  Murchison,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  F.RS,  &c 
During  the  Twenty-first  Session,  187172,  which  will  commence  on 
Octoberl.  the  folIowingCOURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  :— 

1.  Chemistry.     By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.     By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.     By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
t  Minfi^'''^'  }  ^y  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geologv.     By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.     By  T.  M.  Goodcve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.     By  Frederic  Guthrie,  F.R.S. 
1  Drawing.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Haythome  Edgar,  M.j 

r  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £^30  in  c 
ranee,  or  two  annual  payments  of  ;£20,  exclusive  oft 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  {the  Laboratory 
of  the  School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  tl 
Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Percy. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £a  eac 
Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,   Her  Majesty's  Consuls,   Actir 
Mining  Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 


:  Agents 


:  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  1 


s  Two  Scholarships, 


Agricultural  Land  ImproTements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Pjirliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com. 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 

John  C  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

Henry  William  Currfe,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural  Improvements    of   every 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid 
carrying  out  the  works  by  their  " 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,_ 

The  outlay,  with  all  ofli 


Estate,  and  f 
No  investigation 
Special  arrangements 

together'whh"air  Wort; 


Application    to    be     n 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices 


sma^sioTterterm 
Lry,  and  no  legal  expenses  ii 
of  SEWAGE. 


indertaking  Works  ot 
:idental  thereto.    Tf 

to   ARTHUR     MILMAN,    E«q. 


,  Whit. 


s!'^.' 


rHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY, 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  op  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE.  RECL.\MATION.  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 

R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
\H.Somerset,E 
West,  Esq. 


Henry  Farquh; 
'  3rd  Garlics,  J 

.hn  Horatio  1      ,    . 

The  Company  advances 


of  Agricultural  Improvement,  includi 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands 
the  Farms 


UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The 
noney  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquid; 
he  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  o 


;sq.,Q.C. 
,ry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
rlcs  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
iq.,  M.P.  (Chairman), 
ted  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
the  Erect"         '" 


CENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
Llmited, 
CAflirwwK— John  Hegan,  Esq. 
Agent  in  the  JJe^ttblic—E.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Superi7ttmdent—Wii.UAM  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  Ffi. 
The  Directors  offer,  on  advzmtageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  as 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  to  400  ACRES  each, 
of  the  COMPANY'S    LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordo' 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.    Towns  and  Villages  are  being  1: 
out  at  various  points  on  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secui 
for  Building  purposes. 

To  secure  the  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and   facilitate  t 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Direct  -     " 
Colonisatioji  of  Lands  within  easy  r. 
idapted  for 


are  prepared  to  treat  for  il 
of.the  Stations  on  the  Ccntr 


London-^5,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgale  Str 

Buenos  Ayres— 87,  Calle  de  la  Reconquista; 

Rosario —  Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 

iVhere    the  Surveys   of  the  Land    {about  1,000,000  Acres),  togetht 

vith  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 

GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 

85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  FLORIS'; 
SEPTEMBER,  contai 
BURGH  PLUM,  and  the  following,  amongst  other  articles 
interest  :— Mr.  Fowler  on  Conifers  v.  Spring  Frosts  ;  Mr.  W.  Paul  . 
Roses  (chap,  viii.);  Mr.  J.  Ball  on  Carnations  and  Picotces;  Mr.  Rt 
on  Keeping  Grapes  in  Water;  Mr.  Buckley  on  Aquatics  (chap.  v. 
Mr  Williams  on  Lady's  Slippers  (chap,  ix.,  Illustrated)  ;  Mr.  Bennt 
on  Storing  Potatos  ;  Croton  Hooker!  (Illustrated) ;  Garden  Literatu 
(Illustrated);  Imperishable  Hothouses  (Illustrated);  Novelties 
Flower  Shows,  &C-  Monthly,  is. 
London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


►  ROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 

to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
o    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates    and     numerous    Wood 
jravings.     Price  24s.  cloth, 
ndon  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Brandon),  being  a  practical  combin 


Part  I.,  royal  8vo,  with  Two  Plates,  2s.  6d., 

BIRD  LIFE.      By  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm.      Translated 

C.M.Z.S.,  Zoologist  to  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  i,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


In  a  few  days,  post  8vo,  cloth, 

HINTS    on    SHORE    SHOOTING;     including    a 
Chapter  on  Skinning  and  Preserving  Birds.    By  J.  E.  Hartinc, 
F.  L.S. ,  F.  Z.S. ,  Author  of  the  "  Birds  of  Middlesex,"  &c. 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  i.  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.C. 


WANTED,   a  SUB-EDITOR,   for  a  New  Weekly 
Horticultural  Journal.    Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
Mr.  ROBINSON,  28,  Scarsdafc  Villas,  Ketisington,  W. 


Cautioa  to  Gardeners.— When  you  ask  for 

lAYNOR   AND    COOKE'S   WARRANTED    PRIZE 

?  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them, 
iserve   the   mark    SAVNOR,   also    the   Corporate    Mark,    Obtain 

i.^&'c.^^egre\Si^g''loSti^^GlrSers  and  others  but  are 
iipelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
ality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
iny  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
;ir  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
i.  and  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 

Paxion  works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Mancliester,  1871. 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  form  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
recommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 

iced  the  only  "proper  sl^dings"  ever  offered  to  the  publi 
"■    '"  "'  "'    -"-'  "cc  AsacoveringforStrawberries, Tulip 

ihouses,  &c,  they 

rings  them  within 

■   It  for  many  yea 

DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON 

atsVp 
days  from  date 


gainst  Birds,  Wasps, Blight,&c  AsacoveringforStrawberries, Tulips, 
yacinths,  Seed- Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c,  they  have  no  rival     The 


No.  2.-54  inches  wide at  7^.  per  yard 

No.  3-— 54  inches  wide at  sK*.  per  yara  run. 

■      :r  yard  run. 
^     _.  _..      per  yard  run. 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specially 


^SLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS. 
Table  Glass  c 
'"'■'"    *"  AND    ORMOLU, 


CHANDELIERS    IN    BRO^ 


I irmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


K 


I  N  AHAN'S 


L  I,    .     WH  1 


CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality   unrivallctl,  perfectly 

word's^''  KInVh  AN^S™L  L  "  "  on  S,  label"  and  SJlZ' 
New  Wholesale  DepUt,  6a,  Great  Tilchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


W' 


LLIAM       YOUNGER       and      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.-Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 
Invigorating. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

LLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS,     Soda,     Potass, 

:,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Liihia  and  Potass. 
ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,"  and  every  label 


Street,  Cavendish  !: 


pronounced  by  connoisseurs  ''the  only  good  Sauce,"  improves 
appetite  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 
Ask  for  LEA  AND  PERRINS' SAUCE. 
:  of  imitations,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perrins  on  the 
id  labels. 

-CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  sold  by  all 
n  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


DINNEFORD'S       FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Hcad- 

"?.Vitxfi?il^^^'^'^'>'  sdap'ted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SUDDEN  CHANGES  of  TEMPERATURE  are 
sure  to  produce  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and 
INFLUENZA,  which  are  speedily  cured  by  the  u 
PULMONIC  ELIXIR,  the  best  rem  '  '  '  ■  ■ 
the  Chest  and  Lungs. 


:  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Disorders  o 


B'. 


Spasms,  and  all 
HEALTH.*' 
successful  effect;  and  i 


lOCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 

'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  is.  t^d.,  2J.  gi.,  4*.  6d.,  and  lu. 


best  and  mildest  vegetable 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
tion and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  promote  a  due  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
relieve  the  constitution  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other 
which,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  : 
of  the  kidneys ;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of  so 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To 
who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  \ 


tropical  climates.    Their 


of  the  liver  which  ii 


al  in  India  or  China  they  are 
the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 
,  if  combined  with  the  strictest 


congestive  and  unhealthy  condition 
It  must  be  understood  that  these 


:nded   i 


able  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 
paration, as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  their  composition. 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  to  all 
complaints;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 

resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,  changes 


ofclir 


the  Australian  Colonies. 


with  an  extraordinai 
This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  if.  il^d., 
India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

Id  boxes,  at   u.  t%i.t  v.  Qi.,  4i.  U.,  and  iif. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
^^.  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Sends  a  CATALOGUE  Gratis  and  Post  Paid.       It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
Unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Showrooms, 

At    39,    OXFORD    STREET  ;     i,   ia,  2,  3,  and  4,    NEWMAN    STREET  ; 
4,  5,  and  6,  PERRY'S   PLACE;   and  i,  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W.  ' 


;  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years 
eo  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process 
■f  Messrs  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  article  next  to 
terling  silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally, 
s  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 
A  small  useful  set,   guaranteed    of  first    quality   for    finish    and 


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

Thread 

King's  or 

Shell. 

I  ,     d 

I  J.    d. 

£  t.  d. 

£  s   d 

Table  Spoons  . . 

•-r 

Sauce  Ladles  . . 

■     3     • 

■     4     • 

■     4    6 

Total    ..       .. 

C^    ■    6 

i;ii  '6  . 

jCi2  a  6 

£'3    2    6 

,  &c.,  l^  iss. 

:ond  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks        . .    £t 


rp  EA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro  Silver,  in  great 

-*-  variety,  frotn  £2  '5*-  to  £^^  t&r. 

DISH  COVERS,  Electro  Silver,  from  £9  llie  Set  of 
Four  to  £s6. 

rtORNER  DISHES,   Electro  Silver,  from  £7  loj.  to 

^  £18  i8r.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers,  £7  21.  &i.  to  £15  151.    Biscuit 
Boxes,  I2J.  to  £5  IM. 

/^RUET    and    LIQUOR    FRAMES,    Electro  Silver, 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks, 
and  Fish-eatine  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

1        TOILET       WARE.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  ONE    LARGE    SHOWROOM 

exclusively  10  the  DISPLAY  of  BATHSand  TOILET  WARE. 

ck  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  tnost  varied  ever 

lilted  to  the  publ-c,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those 

have  tended  to  make  his  establishment  the  most  distinguished  in 


BATH 
WILLI 
devoted  exclu 
The  stock  of 


VERS,  8j. 


S,  8j.      I 
.3.0    I 


PILLAR  SHOWERS, 


PLUNGE,  VAPo'lfR  atid  CAMP  SHOWER  BATHS. 
TOILET  WARE  in  great  variety,from  us.  6d.  10485.  the  set  of  three. 

LAMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PATTERNS.— 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  this  season's 
show  of  Lamps.  The  collection  of  French  Moderateur  Lamps,  care- 
fully selected  at  Paris,  defies  competition.  The  prices,  complete  with 
chimney  and  globe,  vary  from  8s.  to  £y  los.  Kacli  1-amp  is  guaranteed 
perfect;  but  to  insure  their  proper  action.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
upplics  pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  wholesale  price,  3s,  iid.  per  gallon. 
Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  2S,  6J.  each  t  Chimneys,  6d.  each; 
cotton  wicks.  3rf,  per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on 
show  in  great  variety. 


Cl;°V,"c:' 


.'DELABRA,      BRONZES.- 

"N    invites    inspection  of  his  Stock  of 
E.ach    article    is  of 


Candelabra  (per  p 


BEDSTEADS  in  the  Kingdom.-A  very  large  assortment  of 
every  description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 
steads, ChiMren's  Cots,  &c.,  is  on  view  in  the  spacious  Showrooms. 
Upwards  ol  150  different  Patterns  always  fixed  for  inspection.  These 
are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  of  the  best 

STRONG    PORTABLE  FOLDING 


CHILDREN'S  COTS,  from  iss.  to  £15  15s. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRONandBRASS  BEDSTEADS,from30S.  tO;£3S 

PATENT  RHEIOCLINE  COUCHES,  Military  Bedsteads,  &c. 

PATENT  FOLDING  CHAIRS  to  form  BEDSTEAD,  with  best 
Hair  Mattress,  60s.  complete. 

PATENT  ELONGATING  COTS  to  form  Couch  or  Bedstead. 
Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult.  Full  extended  siie,  6  feet 
long,    2  feet  6  inches  wide,    price  45s. ;     with    Set    of    good    Wool 


also  form  a  useful  CoucI 
Engravings  of  any  of 
Bedding  List  see  below. 


BEIJDING    Manufactured    on    the    Premises,    and 
guaranteed  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 


FoK  Bedsteads.         Wide— 

3  feet. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

Sfeet. 

£..d.    £  ..  d. 

£,^d. 

jSu'hiteWoolMillJess"::         "         '.'. 
^uperior"'Horsehair''dit°o'         '.'.         '.'.         '.'. 

French  Mattress,  for  use  over  Spring 

BJ^^'^'^-    eiib      ■■        •• 
Do'B'isfwi°i?"a?3"perlE!'.'  '     i.'        '.'. 

:  ,i  . 

I    2    6 

I  II    6 

476 

II  : 

i.7    6 

5  |3    - 

Feather  Pillows,  3s.  bd.  to  145. ;  Bolsters,  from  61. 
'illows,  from  10s.  dd.  to  17*-  6rf. 

Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  evcrj 


"PURNITURE  for  BEDROOMS.— A  very  large  and 


Deal  Washslands  . . 
Mahogany  ditto  .. 
Deal  Dressing  Tables 


Deal  Drawers 
Mahogany  ditto     .. 
Deal  Wardrobes    .. 
Mahogany  ditto  in  evei 
Every  other  Article  0 
of  a  Dozen  complete  \ 
WIL 


<^.  per  set  of  five  pieces. 

FURNITURE    for    DINING-ROOMS.— An  Assort- 
ment of  Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggong,  Chairs 


Patent  Ventilating  Do. 

5?x?JJg  :;    ::  1 1 
50x27x34 ..    ..  9 10 

I  small  size,  with  water  tank,  £2  los. ;  a  large  Cabinet,  do.  ,£141 
;  Pails  or  Pots,  8s.  to  3or. ;  do.  Moulds,  6*.  6d.  to  13s.  ;  do.  mah 
ichines,  3SS.  to  t3ps. 


■£3    3 

:  li 


TLERY  in  the  w 
S.   BURTON'S,    at  pric 
because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


e  all  of  the  finest  Table     1   Dessert  |  Carvers, 


Do.  ■    with   silver 
Do.      with  silvere 


II  : 


OVAL    PAPIER    MACHE    TRAYS,    per 


KITCHEN     REQUISITES    (including     BRUSHES 
and  TURNERY),  and  evcrj' article  for  the  FURNISHING  of 
KITCHENS,  is  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself  :— 


Brushes  and  Turnery 
Total  per  set     . . 

No.  t.  Suitable  for  any 
Houses:  No.  3,  Suitable 
Fourth-class  Houses. 

Any  single  article  may 


.|8S  13  639  "  2I18  9  7  7  " 
1;  No.  3.  Suitable  for  Second-c 
J-class  Houses;  No.  4.  Suitable 


/^ASELIERS  i 


GLASS  or  METAL.  -The  increased 

LLIAM  S.  BURTON  t 


Gas   in   Private    Houses    has   induced 

in  Metal  and  Glass  all  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Bracket? 
and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices,  Passages,  and  DwelUng-rooms,  as 
well  as  to  have  some  designed  expressly  for  him,  which  present,  for 
novelty,  variety,  and  purity  of  taste,  an  unequalled  assortment.  They 
arc  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  which 
have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
able  in  the  Kingdom,  viz.,  from  121.  6d.  to  £23.    Brackets  from  is.  gd. 


1EA   URNS,    of  LONDON    MAKE   ONLY.— The 


■PilSH    COVERS   and   HOT-WATER   DISHES,    in 

■^-^  every  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherchfi  patterns, 
are  on  show.  Block-tin  Dish  Covers,  Ci5s.  the  set  of  six;  elegant 
modern  patterns,  3gs.  6d.  to  49s.  W,  the  set ;  Britannia  metal,  with  or 
without  silver-plated  handles,  £3  2S.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five  ;  electro- 
plated, ,£9  to  £16  the  set  of  four:  Block-tin  Hot-water  Dishes,  with 
wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30t. ;  Britannia  metal,  ais.  to  80s.  ;  electro* 
plated,  on  Britannia  metal,  full  size,  ,£5  5s.  j  do.  on  Nickel,  full  siM,j£lfc 


FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above 
■equcsted,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS. 
y    contain    such    an    assortment    of   Fenders,    Stoves,    Ranges, 


approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty 

exquisiteness  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves fr 


I  and  Or.molu  Fenders 
mney-Pieces     . . 
:-Irons.  the  Set  of  Three 


from  ..  8..  to/SS'- 
fromilaSs.  toi3310». 
from    3S.M.  toiSlM. 

from  £2  los.  to  £2S. 

horn  £t  12s.  to  £100. 

from  3s.  3d.  to  £4  los. 


TUESD.W,  THURSDAY,  and  S.^TURD.AY  : 


orough.  1 


THE    VANS    DELIVER    GOODS    IN    LONDON    AND    ITS     SUBURBS    AS    UNDER. 

TWICE  D.VILY  ;— Bayswaler,  Camden  Town,  St.  John's  Wood,  West  End  (.-^U  Parts). 

n\UV    -  f      Belsize  Park.       1  City.  I    Haverstock  Hill.    |        Holloway.  I    Kensington.  I      Kilbum,  I    Pimlico. 

I      Brompton.  |  Chelsea.  Highbury.  Islington.  |    Kentish  Town.     |      Netting  Hill.       |    Shepherd's  Bu 

MOND.W,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY  :—Fulham,  Hammersmith. 

Camberwell.  I        Heme  Hill.       I    Lambeth.  I      Tulse  Hill.  I   Wandsworth. 

Claphain.  |        Kennington.     |    Peckham.  |      Walworth.  | 

WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  :—Dalston,  Hackney,  Hampstead,  Holloway  (Upper),  Highgate,  Kingsland. 

Goods  beyond  the  above-named  places  delivered  by  special  arrangement. 
The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.     WILLIAM  S.  BU  RTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  ra 
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field  1 180  I  Weather  Tables ii 


Notice  to  . 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS- 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is 
£1  3*.  lorf,  for  12  months,  including  postage  to  any  pan  of  the  United 
Kinndom.     May  be  had  of  aJl  Booksellers. 

3n  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


lUTTOXS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

'  for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  :— 

<o.  .     ..    i-'^l^^.J^^\l^'    ■■     C'".      I     No.  3     ..     .O..W. 


BUTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


BUTTONS'    IMPORTED    FLOWER    ROOTS    are 

'    '  now  ready.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 

."«  Mr  A.  WiPF.  Gr.  to  A.  Shlttleworth,  Esq.,  Heigkingtcn  Halt. 


'The  Bulbs  procured  f 


Royal  Herl 


1  inferior  to  your  flowei 


iscnptive    i'nced 

Cultural  Hints  to  Amateurs,  will  be  sent  free,  on 
application  to  DRyM.MOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  53, 
George  Street,  Edinburijli. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

AX7M.  WOOD  AND   SONS   first   importation  of  the 

TV     above  have  arrived   in   splendid  condition.     CATALOGUES 
Woodlands  Nurser)'.  Maresfield,  near  Ucklield.  Sussex. 

Dutoli  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

JAMES    DICKSON   and    SONS  have  received  their 
le 
,  Eastgate  Street,  Che! 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

JSCOTTS    Priced    Descriptive    CATALOGUE    of 
.   HY.ACINTHS,   TULIPS,   CROCl/SES,   NARCISSUS,  S;c., 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

>UTLER,  Mcculloch  and  co.-s  usual  c 

►  sicnment  of  above  has  just  arrived.     Early  orders  are  solici 

TALOGUES,  free  and  post  paid,  on  application 

I,  South  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C.     Establis 


mgdom.     May 
blished  by  W. 


RICHARDS,. 


N 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS    of 

lOTEWORTHY   HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
le  published    in    the    "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
fbLTURAL     GAZET--"'      "-       ' 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wlt.SON    SAUNDERS,  F.R.S 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkelev.  F.L.S. 


Covent 


ILLIAM    RICHARDS, 


following    have    alreatly 
ontothefublishe^viz.:- 
frolessor      Reichenb.^ch,      of 

Hamburgh 
Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

nburgh. 


Wellington    Street, 


BRIGHTON  and  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.-A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  PI  ANT5 
FRUITS,  and  CUT  FLOWERS,  will  be  held  at  the  Roy£  Pav^hon 
13  and  14.  Prizes  are  offered  on  the  same  liberal  scl' 
y^l'S^^The^  Railway  Cup.  value  'Ten  Pounds,  is  offe 

""  TaMe'te-cm 


ilway  Cop.  value  T 
clics  of  Show  Dahl,„,   .,,.„  , 
Eight   Guineas,   for  the    Best   Three   Stands  . 


E.    SPARY, 


tendent 


'■  f;^"V'vi.^:*-^'J 


Exhibition,   Queen' 


EDWARD  CARPE 


P..59?^,°' ""  t^^™  Roots: 
AUL  AND  SON  have  now  ready    about    6000  fine 
plants,  in  48  pots,  for  immediate  planting.      LIST  of  sons  on 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.-The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     -ri,c>-  may  be  had  in 

.WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Ucklield, 


Dutch  Flower  Boots. 
Q.    M.  KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE  of  the 

application      The   Bulbs   are  of 'the  finest   quality  and   midwate  "in 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Colliam,  Bristol. 


Dutch  Rower  Roots. 

S.  WILLIAMS'  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
yacinths.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
RUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c.,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready. 


HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
i  Flowering    Roots  is  now  ready,  and  will 
ion.      It  also  contains    Selections    of  cho 
on  TULIPS  of  the  best  strains. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


w 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

M.   CUTBUSH    AND   SON'S  importation  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 

le  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  years 

CATALOGUE'^  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  general 

URSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


STEPHEN      BROWN'S      BULB      C.A.TALOGUE, 
Illustrated,  Descriptive,  and  Cultural  (free 
Customers), ' "^   ........    ■ 


:  GLADIOLI,  a  large  collect 

FRENCH,  and  other  BULBS. 

Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  EstablishiT 


ith  several  ■Hfii 
t'ion^of  !)UTCh'  CAI'' 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
'RANCIS  &  ARTHUR   DICKSON  &  SONS  have 

St  large  Importation  of  the  above,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  say 
:  the  BULBS  are  large,  sound,  and  well  ripened. 
Early  orders  respectfully  solicited. 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  post  free  on 


Seed  Warehou' 


,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 
■D  S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
J-».  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following:— Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed:  Neill's  choice  strain  of 
CALCEOLARIA;  WeatheriU's  Choice  strain  of  CINERARI  i  ■  and 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  1$'.  bd. 
zs.  (id.,  3s.  tut.,  and  y.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Hollow.-iy,  London.  X. 


New  Catalogue. 
rOHN  H.  LEY,  E.xotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will 

be  happy  to  forward,  post  free  on  application,  his  NEW  CATA- 
3GUE  (price  very  low)  of  PALMS,  FEliNS,  STOVE  PLANTS.  &c. 


To  the  Trade. 

CALCEOLARIA  SEED,    by  a  private   Growe 

F.,  Giirdntcrs'  Chronicli  Oltice,  W.C. 


B. 


R.    DA'VIS  having  secured  a  quantity  of  choice 

BULBS  of  extra  quality,  grown  by  a  successful  Amateur, 
'b°  K.  DAVli'TheXed  War'eho'uK,'  Yeovi"'Some''rser 


Hunt's  Superb  Sweet  WiUlam. 
TAMES  HOLDER  can  supply  SEED  of  the  above,  in 

O  24  choice  varieties,  at  2s.  6d.  and  y.  per  packet ;  also  PLANTS, 
■'  l'°J'5'  <■'*"""•  '"'i''  50  plants  for  V,  or  100  for  .5..,  basket 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Tropseoluin  Minnie  Warren. 

'OHN  CATTELL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now 
ply  the  above  beautiful  variegated  plant  at  greatly 
,  3s.^  W.  each,  or  365.  per  dozen.    Trade  price  on 


du?x; 


LARGE   CAMELLIAS.— Two   large   Double  White 
Camellias  for  SALE,  well  set  with  bloom-buds,  in  good  health 
Height  about  to  feet,  and  5  feet  through  each.     Price  £-jo. 


EVERY     GARDEN      REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238.  High  Ilolborn,  London. 


TO  Gentlemen  and  Others. 
1  O  BE  SOLD,  One  LEMON  TREE,  and  Three  fine 

.     ORANGE  TREES;  also  a  verj'  fine  young  Black  HOGG 
R.  CURTIS,  Market  Gardener,  Islcworth,  Middlesex. 


The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

EWING  AND  CO.  respectfullv  invite  inspectii 
their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCfC.  Fifty  acres  of  F 
TREES,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  S 
the  finest  possible  health  and  condition  for  removal  next  autumr 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send,  post   free  for  si.v  postaee 
stamps.  Part  I.   (British   Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pagSs 
includingpricesof  Hardy  ExoticFerns), of  his  Priced  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  BRiflSH  and  EXlJTIC  FERNS,  No.  7 
"   rsery.  Sidcup  Hil       " 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Spei  _         

FERNS,    FERNS,    FERNS.— A  large  Collection 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns,   from  42r.  per  100.     LIST  of  s 


S.  ILLMAN.Thc  t 


Filmy  Ferns,  Orchids  from  Jamaica. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester, 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Foreign  Plants,  have  on  hand 
HYMENOPHVLLA  ASPLENIOIDES.  HIRSUTUM.  POLY- 
ANTHOS,  TONBRIDGENSE,  CATIIARIN/E  (Hooker),  very 
scarce;  also,  ORCHIDS,  EROUGHTONIA  SANGUINEA.  AN- 
GR/ECUM  FUNALE  (very  rare),  ONCIDIUM  LURIDUM, 
BRASSAVOLA  CAUDATA.      All  in  good  order. 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen  interested  in  this  class  of 
Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield, 
tojudge  of  our  modcof  growing  for  themselves.     The  House  we 


appears 


simple  should  have   beei 


New  Roses,  1871. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthv   iA 
Pn„.  Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  'app'-- ^-?  •-    "'=*"'''•  '" 


RICHARD  SMIT 


fe'S'M?! 


M^ 


DICKSON,  BROWN.  AND  TAIT,  Seed  Merchants,  Manchester 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

JOHN  STANDISH  and' Co'^are^'ifow  able  to  offei 
.  fine»itrong  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  to  flower  eariy  in  th, 
•'"i"-'\,"-  "^'^^■f-oct  ioien,  CiV^r  lOo;  also  seed  of  the  same  a 
2f.  M.  and  sj.  per  packet. 

Ro>.al  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


PARIS,   I  BUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS     for    ALL 
1867.        I    SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 

'sU'TTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.JL  iheQueen,  and  H.R.JI.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 
QUTTONS'"  FINE    LAWN     (3RASS     SEEDTIot 


li\    Special    Appointmei 
..f  Wales,  Reading. 


Vales.  237  and  238,  High  Ilolborn.  London, 


To  the  Trade.— Passlflora  coerulea. 

HENDERSON  has  about  20,000  of  tht:  above, 

los.  per  1000.  Kci^K  White  Horse 


Road,  Croydon. 


WANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  following, 
to  complete  a  Collection  :— 
AGAVE  I      EUPHORBIA 

ALOE  GASTERIA 

CEREUS  OPUNTIA 

ECHINOCACTU3  PHYLLOCACTUS,  and 

ECHINOPSIS  I      MAMMILLARIA  generally. 

Apply  by  letter  to  J.  CROUCHER,  Gr.   to  Mr.  J.  T.  Poacock, 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 


irilc"™ 


neglet 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIS 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 


To  market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  for  SALE,  bv  the  rod  or  more. 
The   Fulham,  Enfield  Market,  and  Curcuit's   Early  East   Ham 


WPRESTOE  respectfully  invites  inspection  of 
.  samples  of  12  varieties  of  EARLY  POTATOS,  including 
Eariy  Rose  and  Climax.  All  harvested  ripe  and  in  the  market  on 
July  16. 

1  hese  varieties  are  warranted  fit  for  table  in  succession,  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  maybe  seen  in  Basingstoke  .Marketevery  Wednesday. 
Price  6d.  per  lb.  Basingstoke,  September  4. 
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COLOR      GERANIUMS. 

rs,  Dunnelt         I      Miss  Burdelt  Coutts 
r  R  Napier  Italian  Beauty 

■         '^  '      Mrs.  John  Clitton 

Mabel  Morris 

'IfsT  of  sso  v; 

LFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshir 


(HOICE 
'  Jetty  Lacy 


package   included. 


W    -  ■  r  ,.  , 

T  T      inspection  respectful^'    mvil 
beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  PRINC 


tiyorm  Perietual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
1  Foreign  Seedlings. 

"rains  from  Bishopsgatc  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St- 
icras  Station,   Midland   Railway,  to   Waltham   Station,  in  about 
f  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Seed  Warehouse :  44,  English  St.,  &  Blaclcfriars  St. 

NURSERIES  &  SEED  FARM:  KNOWEFIELD,nearCARLISLE 

THE    SUBSCRIBERS    having    now    entered    upon 
possession    ol    the    Old-established    SEED     and    NURSERY 


:ontinuanceofthesupi 


\LLANTVNE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  o 
close  personal  superintendence  in  every  department  o 
LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE 
.IITH.l      Sole 

J  Partners. 


!to    4  in, 
ito    I,,™ 


ted,  fine  well-rooted  p 


ches  high,  twice  transplante 


OrcUds. 

JAMES  BROOKE  and  CO.  beg 
to  their  splendid  stock  of  ORCHIDS,  adapted  for  supplying  a 
regular  succession  of  the  most  exquisite  cut  flowers.  The  singular 
beauty,  and  the  long  continuance  of  cut  Orchid  blooms,  recommend 
them  as  better  suited  than  any  others  for  high-class  ornamental  pur- 
poses, including  use  by  ladies:  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  skilful 
gardener  should  not  nave  abundance  of  them  almost  always  at 
command,  and  with  little  more  trouble  than  is  required  for  .select 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  BROOKE  AND  CO.'s  stock  includes 


Hyacir 

Miniat 

Jonqui 


I  Tulips,  early  and  1 
inds  of  Flower  Roots.     Price 


SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointir 
e  Queen,  and  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading. 


Exhibition  Hyacinths. 

Q  UTTONS'  SUPERB  DUTCH^^^^ 

HYACINTHS,  for  Pots  and  Glasses,''S^ 
specially  selected  for  Exhibition  purposes.  ^2^^ 

CHEAPER  COLLECTIONS, 


MINIATURE  HYACINTHS,  finest  naraeii 
■arietics,  4s.  per  dozen. 
*»*  To  secure  the  best  Bulbs,  early  orders 


1^"  All  Flower  Roots  carriage /ret. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special 
Appointment,  to  the  Queen   and  H.R.H.  the 


Street,  Manchester. 


Fairfield, 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT  begs  to  offer  the  following 

CAMEI.U.\?,  i''to  Tf^foo't'   '""   ermenione      ow  prices.  Mi.  . 
AZALEA  INDICA,   fine   pli 


..£7  P=y«'i  'a'S", 


£10  per  100. 


otaheit'e^oiTInges,  wit 

JASMINUM  GRANDIFLORUM,  lil 
through  the  winter,  24s,  per  dozen. 
Early  orders  are  respectfully  s   '"    -- 

lAF 
,  Ghent,  Belgir 


New  Bedding  Plant,  Thymus  cltriodorus  aureus 

MARGINATUS  (Lemonscented  gold-edged  Thyme). 

MESSRS.  FISHER,  HOLMES,  AND  CO.,  Hands 
worth  Nursery,  Sheffield,  will  send  out  during  the  preseni 
autumn  an  exceedingly  pretty  Thj-me,  of  an  erect-growing  but  much 
branched  habit,  with  large  obovate  leaves,  which  are  of  3  very  bri-lr 
dark  green  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  broad  rich  golden-yellow  nin 
gined  variegation:  is  very  handsome  and  attractive.  It  will  pi-v 
very  effective  for  edging  flower  beds,  borders,  or  riband  planting,  [ci 
for  growing  in  masses  on  banks,  or  in  other  varied  forms:  it  m.-iy  ii 
inter  bedding,  having  proved  i"  1 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

ARCHd.    HENDERSON 

rcccivelP'  a  °  lf?g"e°''"consie''nment  If 
HUTCH  and  other  BULBOUS 
ROOTS,  carefully  selected  fror 


-\),   .   ,1   .Iv.icc   and   select   LIST 
\   I.CEl  ABLE      and      HARDY 
l-LOWER      SEEDS       for 

°Ll'sf    ot 
STOCK 


Runners,  out  of  pots, 


Dr.  Hogg  I  Premii 

Due  dc  MalakoR  Presid 

Vicomtesse  Hi 
Runners,  out  of  pots,  per  .00,  s^.  ; 
Ncw"st  sOTls!  such  as"'rhe  Ama"< 


1  will  be  posted  a 


ude  I  Wonderful 

Bers,inpots,per  100,  ii 
I         Rifleman 
I        Sir  Harry 

rs,  in  pots,  per  100,  la 


Crystal  Palace  Nurseries,  F 


the  early  kinds,  and  a  sure  cropper.  Plants  are 
original  stock,  price  SJ.  per  100,  package  incf 
variety  may  now  be  thoroughly  distributed  fr 
plants  will  be  sent  post  free  for  15.  dd.  from  the 


included.     That  this  fine 

It  post  free  for  15.  6rf.  from  the  raiser. 

w:  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


British  Queen,  John  Poweli,  Carolina  Superba,' Frogmore  Pine,  and 
Dr    Hogg.     Basket  for  300,  6d.      Unless  with  orders   from  Trade, 
postage  stamps  must  be  sent,  or  Post-office  Order  on  Liverpool. 
J.  StIIELD,  Strawberry  Farm,  Thorlon  Hough,  Neston,  Cheshire. 


:ling  assured  that  no  other  possesses  such  a  robust 
really  splendid  flowers.  Mixed,  Red  and  White, 
Instructions  for  raising  and  growing  sent  if  required 
reatham   Place,  Brixton  HUl,  London.    S.W.  ;    and 


grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  for  winte 
fectly  hardy.  Altogether,  it  may  be  c 
charming  bedding  plants  known,  and 
fragrance  of  the  sweet-scented  Lemon  1 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Hort 
1871,  and  received  a  First-class  Certific 
cultural  Show  at  Nottingham,  a  First-class  Certifii 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

■%■  '^Ji  /BARTER'S  AUTUMN 
;\jr«.-S,;fj  V.  y  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
2^;,       ■     -iI'\VER     ROOTS,      FRUIT     TREES, 

I  I  R  AND  CO.,    Seedsmen    to  the  Que 

li  ;  w         .-■  17  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 


also  at  the  Royal  Horti 


N^ 


!  varieties  new  FUCHSIAS  of  1871 

!  varieties  best  selected  VERBENAS 

1  fine  new  varieties  VERBENAS  of  1871    .. 

!  fine  new  vSrietres  COLEUS  of  187V        '. '.        '. '. 

I  varieties  best  selected  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

1  fine  varieties  new  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  1871 

i  fine  new  varieties  PENTSTEMONS       .. 

r  fine  varieties  PERENNIAL  PHLOXES 

(  varieties  selected  ZONAL  GERANIUMS 

!  fine  new  varieries  ZONAL  GERANIU.MS  of  1870 

.  finevar.  GOLD  and  GOLDEN  BICOLOR  GEftAl 

r  fine  varieties  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS 

t  new  varieties  Hardy  C""  "  ^'  »•"'" 


?  CHILIAN  MIMULUS. 


sSEDUMS 


iesSAXIFRAGAS      .. 
i  ANTIRRHINUMS 


!ties  HELIOTROPIUH 
:ties  LANTANAS 


\KDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
IRLE  and  SINGLE  PETUNIAS.. 


tEENHOUSE  CLIMBERS    .. 
GREENHOUSE  SUCCULENTS    ..61. 
JREENHOUSE  PLANTS      ..         ..  6j. 


«  new  AGERATUMS    White   Tom  Thumb,  White 'impe- 
'ii    d    k       f      "&/  "'  "'°  "'"'■"t ;  Sultan, 

I  varieties  AGERATl!  NIS,  including  the  above  . . 

1  fine  varieties  tall  HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS 

2  fine  varieties  VERONICAS  '•         ■• 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  |   H.R.H.  the  Prince 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO. 

CARTER'S    choice    strains    of   CALCEOLARIA, 
CINERARIA  and  PRIMULA 


iiiiii 


'  ''„  Ss"'WifBff'.*^.-"i 


CALCEOLARIA  (International  Prize)  —The  plants  of 

splendid  strain  recened  First  Prizes  at  the  Ro)al  Botanic, 
Royal  Horticultural,  and  other  places 

CALCEOLARIA,  finest  Hybrid,  2s.  6d. ;  smaller  packets 
,,  finest  Spotted,  2s.  6rf. ;  smaller  F     ' 

Saved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  from  one  c 


CINERARIA, 


:  smaller  packets 
aved  trom  a  spl 


PRIMULA,  choicest  Mixci 
„  dark  Carmine  . 

„  Rose  Fringed ''        ! 

choicest  While  Fringed 

„  choicest  Fem-lcavea  Carmine 

„  choicest  Fern-leaved  White        

Forwarded  immediately  on  receipt    of    Post-oflice    Orders. 


Winter  Flowering  Heaths. 

EG.  HENDERSON  and  SON  respectfully  invite 
•  inspection  of  their  stock  of  the  above,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  plants,  in  fine  health,  well  (set  for  flower-buds,  including 
E.  HYEMALiS,  GRACILIS,  AUTUMNALIS,  WILf-MOREA, 
GRACILIS  VERNALIS,  LINN.EANA,  SINDRIANA. 
COLORANS,  REGERMINANS,&c 

EG.  HENDERSON  AND  SON'S  NEW  BULB 
•  CATALOGUE  includes  Descriptions  of  the  beautiful  new 
variegated  HYDRANGEA  SPECIOSA;  also  the  finest  double- 
flowered  white  Indian  Azalea,  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  and  the  best 
striped.flowered  variety,  PICTURATA  ELEGANS,  &c. 

The  CATALOGUE    forwarded  to  Strangers  on    receipt    of  four 
postage  stamps. 


v'ursery,  St. 


,  London,  N.W, 


Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  New  Roses.  Faeonies,  Iris, 

LILIUMS,  PHLOX,  &c. 

UGENE  VERDIER,    FiLS    Aine,   trusts    that   his 

Clients  and  Friends  will  again  favour  him  with  their  orders, 
:h  he  assures  them  will  be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give 


Gladioli.  GladloU.-To  ths  Trade. 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  Fils  Aine,  Nurseryman, 
3.  Rue  Dunois,  Paris,  offers  to  his  Friends  a  considerable  stock 
of  fine  BULBS  of  his  unrivalled  collection  of  above;  also  the  following 
New  Varieties  {the  whole  for  ;£2  165.)  ;— Alcyone  (Souchet),  Antigone 
(S.|,  Antiope  (S.),  Ariane  (S),  Arsinije  (S),  Beatrix  (S.),  CelimSne  (S.), 
Didon  IS.).    Jupiter  (S),    Minerve  (S.),    Ossian  (S.),    Phoebus  (S.), 

(Catalogues,    with     description,     win     be    obtainable    about 
September  25,  by  addressing  direct  to  E.  V.,  fils  ain&. 


u 


T      O 


aaSSftg  *->     NEW  and  CLEAN  SEEDS 
LMtS^     FOR      PRESENT     SOWING. 
f%g,S^*r-^  Carriage  Free. 

BUTTONS'    PERMANENT    PASTURE    MIXTURES, 

specially  prepared  for  all  soils. 

'  IMPROVED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS. 


■rifSlium.'ncwfate'red-  M™Sard. '^  "^ 

rifolium,  new  late  white.      |      Rape. 

Sfpl 

Special  Appoin 


All  goods  carriage 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seed- 
Queen  and  H.R.H. 


ice  of  Wales,  Reading. 


NITROPHOSPHATE. 
MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Alio 
PERUVIAN    GUANO   (as   imported   by    Messrs.  Thomson,    Bonar 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.         EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 

REES  AND  CO/S^  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  tlie  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  percent  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  ancl  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  rcwf  bags,  each  ot  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  sea], 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.     The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58.  O'd  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER, 

-L  u  Consulting  (jnemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socictyof  England. 
"  Ajialytical  Laboratory,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C  , 
"  London,.January  15,  1870. 
"  Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  3 
jample  of  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano.  These  results  speak 
or  themselves.  I  need,  therefore,  hardly  add  anything  in  comraenda- 
lonofthe  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure, 
[led  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 

Manure  will  become  kaown  to 


September  9,  1871.] 
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AT   PRESENT,   THE  WINTER-GARDEN,   AT 

^Mr.  Wm.  BULL'S  Establishment'^ 

IS    A    MOST    LOVELY    SIGHT. 

The  GRAPE  VINES,  which  are  festooned  over  the  building,  are  hterally  covered  with  Grapes.  These  are 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  specimen  plants,  which  are  alone  worth  a  joumev  to  see.  Thousands  of 
bunches  of  Grapes  over-hanging  magnificent  plants  of  the  grand  ABYSSINIAN  MUSA,  matchless  TREE  FERNS. 
noble  PALMS,  picturesque  ENCEPHALARTOS,  graceful  DR.'^C^N.A.S,  and  other  Plants,  present  a  coup  d'ml 
tlnequalled  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  World. 

An  inspection  of  the  above,  as  also  of  the  NEW  PLANTS,  which  are  the  great  speciality,  is  invited,  and 
can  always  be  made  by  application  at  the  Office. 


ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE    PLANTS,    KING'S    ROAD, 
CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW      CRIMSON      PRIMROSE, 

PEIMULA     JAPONICA. 


^m. 


Mr.  William  Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine  ;  "  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seea  it  in  blossom  maybe  expressed  in  the  one  word,  "lovely!"  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 


'"^Kk 


reached  Englai 
made  lo  introd 
seeds  having  b 


litin  Japan.abaskci 


.     It  is  just  t 
itfulofbloomi; 


een     of  its  men 


Fortune  plants  have  been 
.,  of  Chelsea.  Our  gardens 
d  exquisitely 


Bull  may  w 

separate  whc 
splendid  mai 


%yhich  is  really  valuable  c 

%  atmosphere  of  London,  are  perfectly  healthy,  and     introdi 
ut  the  middle  of  Ma\',  some  two  or  three  weeks     has  si< 


lat  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  W.  EvLL  cj 
1  the  present  year.     Its  history  is  now  well  knoi 

00  much  cannot  be  said.    To  Mr.  Fortune,  air 
enriching  our  ^rdens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ;  a 

1  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to  intro 
A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing   four 
Is  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
■nta  colour,  and  the  plant,   moreover,  perfectly  hardy- 
be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?    We  >--—"--  ->-  -' 


:  will  1 


plant  has  not  been   for 


The  Plants  now  offered  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  will  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifully  next 
Spring-.  Early  Orders  nre  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  having  the  strong  Plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.     Price  lOs,  6d.,  each,  or  £4  lOs.  per  dozen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  supplied  at  u.  td.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  Gardens,  are  recommended  to  procure  Plants,  for  even  if 
imported  Seed  should  be  offered  this  season,  it  can  scarcely  be  e.xpected  to  grow.  Mr.  Fortune  imported  Seeds 
many  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegetate,  except  in  one  instance,  when  sent  to  this 
country  in  a  special  manner.         

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


Q  IR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 

KJ  Reduced  Pnce  LUts  free.     A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.— HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 


Hot- Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

J      JONES    AND    SONS    deliver     HOT-WATER 
•     PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS    of    every 
make,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order ;  or  they 


Horticiatural  Buildings. 
SHANKS    AND    SONS*    CATALOGUE    of 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  in  IRON  and  WOOD, 

"1? 


erected    by  them    in  Edi 


GRAND    WINTER    GARDEN     recently 


,  Leadenhall  Street, 


ISPOSED     OF,    a    well-constructed 

CONSERVATORY.— Length    40    feet,    breadth    20    feet,  and 
..  ..r— .   ._-.L  IT— .:__c..-_.-   n:_-_  Stapes.  and  Plants,  complctc^ 
:t,  London.  E.G. 


Orcliard  House  Lights. 
VT/'ANTED,    a   number  of  the  above.  Second-hand, 

AjpliV^it 


For  Double  Floughs, 


E 

VENTILATED 


TORS   of  CUT   FLOWERS,    GRAPES. 

^ERS.SALAp_S,_&c.,_winfindCHAPMAN;S  PATENT 

obtained  through 

;  or  W.  EASSIE 

sole  manufacture.     Price  Lists 


TUBE  bASES 
tor  i^xhibition  or  "liansmission  purpo& 
any  of  the  Agents  ;  the  PATENTEE, 
AND  CO.,  who  have  arran      "  ■      '    ' 
and  Testimonials  on  appli 


and    CULTIVATOR    may 


TH 
Manufactured     Sole!' 
Composition  and  Granitic  P 
For   Price  Lists,  Testimo 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manag. 


John  fowler  ,.. . 

Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT 

:ly    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopiss: 

Paint  Company. 

'attems  of  Colours,  apply  t( 
:  William  Street,  London,  E.C 


THOMAS  CHILD, 


Gardeners. -When  you  asJE  for 
COOKES    WARR.'INTED    PRIZE 
KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 


SAYNOR, 


\  1 V  Jib,  see  that  you  get  them, 
the  Corporate   Mark,   Obtain 

ving  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
sold  lor  the  genuine  onc;  and  which  has  caused 

n.t,  tut  u.  «...ch  are  ■warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 
the  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


ET.    ARCHER'S    "  FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  Frogmoreand  KewGardens.     It  is  made  entirely 


f  heat  or  cold  where  il 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the  SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  z  yards  wide  and  ii.&f.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


BEDFORDSHIRE    SILVER    SAND    and    PEAT, 
sold    only    by    J.    ARNOLD,    29,    Clarendon    Square,    N.W. 
Acknowledged    by    the    largest    and    most    extensive    Growers    and 

in   the   United   Kingdom.     Strongly  recommended  by  all  who  'have 

Maiden  Lane,  and  Kingsland  Goods  Depot,  N.  L.  Railway-     By  the 


w 


CONDENSED       COMPOSITION 


c-load  to  all  i 


J.  ARNOLli,  !g,  Clarendon  Square,  N.W 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
pOOLEVS       TOBACCO      POWDER. 


Tincn  and  Seedsmen. 


Wasps.— Davis's  Improved  Wasp  Destroyer. 

BR.  D.A.VIS   (Sole   Manager  of    Mr.    Scotfs  Seed 
.   Business  for  the  last  it  years),  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 


T.fx:^i 


'  offer  an  article  of  \-astIy  superi. 
itruction  of  Wasps,  Hornets,  Flie 

ully  appreciating, 

re  effective  than   any  I  have   as 


i  CATALOGUE  r 


G 


I    S   H    U    R   S   T 
COMPOUND. 
Used  by  many  of  the  leadinij 
Gardeners    since    1859,    ajjainst 
Red    Spider,     Mildew,    Thi 
Green  Fly,  an.'      ' 
solutions  of 


Blight, 


gallon  of  s 


Winter  Dressinc  for  Vines  a 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  ma 
preparations  intended  to  sup< 

Sold  Retail    by    Seedsmen, 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

CANDLE       COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Wholesale  of 

ALEX.  WILKIE, 
Oak  Lodge  Gardens,  Addison  Road,  Kensington, 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW     AND      CO.'S      PATENT.- Prices,     Printed 

Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


GARDEN  VASES, 
and  of  superioi 
3  G.  ROSHER 
.     E.  J  queen's  E  ... 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  i 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;     also   fo) 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post     The  Trade  s 


WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Linii 
,  Baths.  &c.  Grooved  an 
Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles 
in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &a 
dG.RO."" - 


.ROSHER,  Brick  a 


J.  Scott's  Seed  Business. 

P^Mv^I^T.^s'^Irl^?-  B  "r"^;^"^  ^r  ^'"^  '"^"r^"*  "'?,'  '  KiXn'^lan^Lfi 
-M-        ftiv  i-ATE   bHOPMAN,    H.   K.   DAMS,  has    Sent  circulars  to  all.  ,  durability    Wall  C 

°^^'A^"p  m?  ifErB\";NV\'sTT''TEov';,..'''"7f?r«'Sl,' c"/ '  ^"^  *■  ' 

and,  if  possible,  renewed  exertionsanclatlentio'n  to  supply  e't'erj'thfng      QILVER    SAND,     fine    or   coarse    grain    as   desi 
of  the  best  quality  only  will  be  tny  aim.  lO     Fine  I4»^  Coarse  175.  per  Ton.    In  Truck  Loads  tj.  per  Ton 

c™       ,,"  ""■  o'"<i=",l<"'  ^EEDS  to  be  addressed  to  me,  at  the  Seed     Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railw: 
Stores,  Yeovil;  andallorder5forTREES,SHRURS,and  PLANTS,     Wharf,  as.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post, 
to  be  sent  to  THE  NlESERlES,  Merwott,  SOMERSET.  ■      FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    Kl 

N.B^-SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER  can  o„^y"b'^L^d'^°e^Le     '^^  "^ '■Ti^r^^,^'!^^^,!^^^^^ 
Irom  the  Fro_pnetor  of  the  recipe.     Al  imitations  are  spurious.  ,  N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharvc* 

a.  K.  jJavis  IS  ng  longer  in  my  employment.  |  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo, 

Street,  City.  E.C.  :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  C 

NOTICE,— Removed  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lan. 


Slid.  toSJ^rf.  p.  s-ard. 


No.  1.  Peel  Street,  Mancliester,  1871. 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  fonn  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
1  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  are 
he  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
Wasps, Blight, &c  AsacoveringforStrawberries,TuIips» 
eed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c,  they  have  no  rival      The 

y  care  they  will  1.        ' 


No.  2. — 54  inches  -v 


Nett  cash  in  30  days  from 


it  lor  many  years,     bampies  post  1 
DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  S0> 

atSJ^rf-peryardr 

at  711.  per  yard  rui 

at  5'Ad-  per  yard  r 

at  4fl.  per  yard  nil 

at  5^rf.  per  yard  r 

each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specL 


JAMES 
beg  t 

As  suppl 
Society,  ana  to  most 
United  Kingdom. 
Each  Box  contains  lo 
SQUARES 

Fourth  quality 


F  H   I   L  L   : 
HAI 

of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentlemen  t 
feet    The  prices  only  a 

::  ":"■£' 


>  by  14,  20  by  is. 


SMALL   ! 


i§  by  12     17  by  i; 

JibyMj    :: 

EET   SQUARES 
A\i        7>y  5        7] 


I3I. 


I'HITE  : 


don     Agents     for 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

SEED  OIL,  Genui 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 
SHEET   and    ROUGH    PLATE    GLASS,   SLATES   of 
RITISH     PLATE,     P.A.TENT     PLATE,     ROLLED 
CROWN,     SHEET,     HORTICULTURAL,     ORNAMENTAL, 
COLOURED,  and  .  '  '  ' 

J  AS.  PHILLIPS* 


description  of  GLAS^.  of  the  best  .Manu- 
terms.      Lists    of    Prices    and    Estimate.*- 

:0.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C 


ii6o 
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Paul  &  Son, 

THE    OLD   NDBSEEIES,    CHESHDNT,   N., 

]IAVK    NOW   KKADY    TOK    llELIVERY    THEIR   THIS   SEASON'S   SUPPLY   OF 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    NARCISSI,   CROCUS,   AND    OTHER 
DUTCH    BULBS. 

Bting  Imported  from  the  leading  Growers  in  Holland,  no  finer  are  to  be  obtained  ;  and  the  prices  are  fixed  as 
reasonabfe  as  possible,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  cheap  Spring  decorative  materials. 

Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  now  ready,  with  appended  LISTS  of  VINES  and  STRAWBERRIES  for 
immediate  planting.  ^ 

"The  Best  Catalogue."— ^''«''^  "  HoriicKitunst,"  Ociobc,-,  1870. 

-  GNA  r/s  .,,,,1  POST  FREE,   a   CA  TALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS, 


Fruit  Trees,  Dried   Flowers,  and  General  Autumn   Requirements. 
DICKIE A.DCLYFFE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,  HORTICULTURAL  DECOR.A.TORS,  and  GARDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    «S;c. 

"  Mr.  Wm.   Paul     «     •     »     »     well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cuUi\ 

hnmhU. 


Ihis  class  of  flowers.  "—Ji""-/;,;/  of 
"  A  remarkably  fine  display  of 


William  Paul 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  Orders. 
PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    Free  by  Post. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


JAMES  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG   TO    ANNOUNCE    THAT    THEY    HAVE    RECEIVED    THEIR    ANNUAL   SUFI'LV    OF 

HYACINTHS,   AND   OTHER   BULBOUS    ROOTS   FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  splendid  condition. 

J.  V.  &  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  at  the  Liondon  Exhibitioas 
last  spring— viz., 

First       Prize  for  i8  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts,   Roy.al  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  l87r. 
First       Prize  for  18  While  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First       Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  in  6  varieties,   Royal  Horticultural  Society.  March  15,  1871. 
Second  Prize  for  6  New  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
Extra     Prize  for  Group  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First       Prize  for  12  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
First       Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  distinct  varieties.  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  i87t. 
Extra     Prize  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
lAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  also  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  the  TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS,  and  CROCUSES  which  made  such  a  grand  display  last  Spring  in  Hyde  Park. 
CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

ROYAL      EXOTIC      NURSERY,      KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 


DUTCH 

FLOWER 

ajestyl  To  I 

'■^^   \  BOOTS,  ^"^ 

CARRIAGE      FREE 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 

Having  received  their  Consignment  of  DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS,  which  have  arrived  in  splendid 
condition,  beg  to  offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS 
of  BULBS,    which  will    be    found  to  contain,    in  the 

best   quality,    all   the  sorts  required    for    the    purposes 
mentioned  :  — 

CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERV.\TORY  and  WINDOW 
DECORATION,  including  Basket  and  Packing, 
and  Carriage  Free.  Price  ioj.  6*/.,  21J.,  4*/., 
63 J.,  and  845. 

CARTER'S     "  GUINEA "      COL^ 

LECTION  of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY 
and  WINDOW  DECOR.'VTION,  including  Box 
and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.      Contains — 

12  HYACINTHS,  in  i2cxtrafinc  |  6  TULIPS, 

9  rOLYAI 

SUS.  i 

JONQUl 


POLYANTHUS       NARCIS-    3        „  La  Candeur. 

^""^    ■ '"i.  3  „  Royal  Stand; 

ccnlcd.       I  b  „  Yellow  Princ 

50  CROCUS,  finest  named.  3  „  Rosa  Mundi 

I  DI  ELYTRA 
I  LILIUM  SPECIOStJM, 
6  SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 
24  SNOWDROPS,     extra 


I  AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSI- 
6  IXIAS,  hnestraixed.       [.MUS. 
6  SPAKAXIS,  finest  mixed. 
6  TRITELEIA  UNIFI.ORA. 


CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and  OUT-DOOR 
PLANTING,  including  Basket  and  Packing,  and 
Carriage  Free.     Price  15J.,  30J.,  42J.,  63J.,  and  84^. 


WELLINGTONIA    GIGANTEA. 

Hugh   Low  &   Co. 

■  healthy  ONE-YEAR  SEEDLING  I'LANTS,  established  in  single  pots,  at  SOs.  per  lo 
Special  price  for  five  or  ten  thousand. 


CEDRUS    DEODARA. 

Fine  TWO-YEAR    SEEDLINGS,    in  store  pots,    £10  per   1000, 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    E. 


CARTER'S  COMPLETE  Col- 
lection of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and 
OUT-DOOR  PLANTING,  including  Box  and 
Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.     Price  30J.    Contains  - 

YACINTHS.     in    I2    extra     12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 

.2  SCILLA  BELGIC.\,  mixed. 
75  CROCUS,  blue. 
75      ..    f>"P=<'-„ 
75      „    laffjc  yellow. 

«  AlJEMONES.extralinemixed 
8  GLADIOLUS         BRENCH- 

LEYENSIS. 
12  IRIS,    extra     choice     mixed 

12      ,,    extra  tine  mixed  Spanish. 
12  JONQUILS.  Campemel. 
36  RANUNCULUS,    extra    fine 
50  SNOWDROPS.  [mixed. 


fine  named  sorts  for  pots  or 

12  II-!?ACINTHS,  in   3    colours 

for  bedding. 
12  NARCISSUS,  Double,  white. 
12      „    Poeticus  or  Pheasant-eye. 
36  TULIPS,  extra  fine  mixed. 

6      „    Toumesol. 

6      „    DucVanThol. 

3      „    Royal  Standard. 


:  Double  DAFFODILS 


COLLECTIONS"   of  BULBS 

for  OUT-DOOR  PLANTING  only,  including 
Box  and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.  Price  ioj-.  dd  , 
2is.,  42j".,  63.^.,  and  84^^. 


For  full  particulars  of  all  the  above,   see 

CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

OF    DUTCH    BULBS,     FRUIT    TREES. 

ROSES,    &c.. 

Which  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


5  /tv  ceni.  Discount  for  Cash. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

Z37  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C, 
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ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY, 
SOL'TH    KENSINGTON.   W. 
SHOW  OF  IJAHLIAS,  ASTERS,  &c  ,  SEPTEMDER   6,  1871. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  i-— 24  DAHLIAS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.    (Open  ) 
rst,  Messrs  Kclway  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset,  £1  55. 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery',  SJoueh,  £,\. 

3d,    Mr.  C.  I.  Ferrj-,  The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  near  Uirmincham, 
■SJ. 

ist,  Mr.  C.  j'.  Perrs-,  15!. 

2d,    Mr,  R.  Parsons,  Waterstock,  Oxford,  loj. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Beach,  Or.  to  C.  J.  Herrics,  Esq.,  St.  Julian's,  Sevenoaks, 

Class  3.-24  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  cut  blooms.      (Open.) 

2d,'  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 'Langport,  Somerset,  I5r. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  J.  Chaler,  Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  lot. 

Class  4.— 12  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  cut  blooms.      (Open.) 
ist,  Mr  J.  I.  Chater,  los. 

2d,    Mr.  I.  Walker.  Nurserj-man,  Thame,  Oxford,  75. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roeharapton,  5s. 

Class  5.-12  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  cut  blooms.     (Amateurs.) 
2d,    Mr.  E.  Famdeir,  Gr.,  Surrey  County  Asylum,   Springfield  Farm, 


tst,  Mr.T 

Row 

,k.. 

' 

1        '2d 

Mr. 

B^'porte'r,"!!.' 

JX-i 

r.^e 

VERBENAS 

distinct,  5 

'"Mr" 

°!r^..^.^Z 

Class  8.-6  pots 

"^fe'-i 

LIUM  SPECIOSUM(LANCIFOLIUM), 
e'r^lrnfte"  King's'SS'chelsea,  S.W.,  I 

Class  9. 

net. 

Open.) 

Naples,  Giant  White  Tripoli,  and  New  Neapolii 
,  Mr.  E.  Farndcll,  £2  2S. 
Mr.  J.  Baverstock,  Gr.    to  W.    Hope,  Esq.,  Parslocs,   Barking, 


R 


OYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY. 

•'     "ITICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT   of    the   LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1871. 
International  Jury,  September  6,  1871  :— 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Agave  Celsiana  albida  J 

-  Agave  Ile'scifn'iErispinis       i      From  M  Jean  Vershaffcit,  Ghent. 
Agave  dealbala  compacta      J 

SECOND-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 
Agave  dcalbata  angustifolia,  from  M.  Jean  Verschaffcit,  Ghent. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY. 
-HORTICULTURAL     DEPARTMENT     of     LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  i87L     On  OCTOBER  4.  i87t. 


jst.  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  j  2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 

Class  3.-COLLECTION  of  CULINARY  APPLES,  3  fruits  of  each 

ist.  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  j      '       2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 

Class  4.— The  most  complete  COLLECTION  of  PEARS,  3  fruits  of 

isl.  Gold  Medal.  '|  '"^  ''  2d,  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

CLASS  5.-COLLECTION   of   DESSERT   PEARS,  3  fruits  of  each 

i.st.  Silver  Gilt  Medal.        '    '|° ''       2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 
Class  6. -COLLECTION  of  KITCHEN  PEARS,  3  fruits  of  each 
I  2d,  Bronze  Medal. 


SS— The  LARGEST  EC 
sg.— COLLECTION   of 


of  GRAPES. 

2d,  Bronze  Medal. 

LEMONS,   CITRONS 
Silver  Gilt  Medal. 


By  Order  of  the  Council, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT.  C.B..  Major  General. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
And  to  Her  M.ajcsty's  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  011851. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1871. 


ASEA.SON  of  unusual  horticultural  exertion 
and  display  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
thoughtful  part  of  the  outside  public,  as  well  ; 
the  originators  of  and  contributors  to  the  ExH 
BITlON.s,  must  naturally  ask  themselves  how  far 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  are  producing  any  perma 
nent  and  real  impression  on  the  general  mass  of 
the  people — whether  the  increase  in  the  love  of 
flowers,    which    is   indicated  by   the  number   of 
exhibitions    and    the    interest    taken    in   thi 
belongs  only  to  the  upper  classes,  or  is  extending 
its   way   downwards   and  leavening  the    whole 
mass  ? 

Jaded  and  exhausted  by  the  summer's  work, 
we  anticipated  the  holiday  of  our  legislators,  and 
ere  they  had  broken  up  had  already  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  visiting  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
search  of  ozone  and  health,  and  have  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  present  state  of 
things  with  what  we  remember  30  years  ago  in 
Kent,  Herkshire,  Derbyshire  in  its  wilder  parts 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  Perthshire,  and,  with 
the  readers'  good  permission,  we  shall  ask  them 
to  compare  their  impressions  with  ours,  and  see 
whether  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  right  con 
elusion  in  the  matter. 

So   far  as   regards   Kent  and   Berkshire,  wt 


would  at  once  eliminate  them,  or  rather  put  them 
special  category  peculiar  to  them  and  those 
parts  of  Kngland  which  lie  within  villa-range, 
that  is,  the  distance  of  a  morning's  railway  ride 
from  London  or  the  great  provincial  capitals. 
The  villa-range  is  expanding  itself  with  marvel- 
"ous  rapidity,  and  wherever  it  reaches,  there 
town  influences,  town  capital,  and  town  ideas 
nake  themselves  felt,  so  that  we  cannot  get  at 
the  natural  and  undirected  bent  of  the  mind  of 
the  people.  "  If,  in  such  a  district,  we  see  a  cot- 
tage tastefully  embowered  in  flowers,  and  with  a 
gay,  tidy  and  well  kept  garden,  we  cannot  set 
that  down  to  the  taste  and  natural  inclination  of 
the  inhabitant.  No  doubt  it  may  be  so,  but  much 
more  probably  it  is  due  to  his  being  employed  by 
the  master  of  the  neighbouring  villa,  who  likes 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  has  suggested  the 
decorations,  supplied  the  plants,  and  possibly 
lent  his  gardener,  besides  offering  prizes  or  other 
artificial  inducements  to  pay  attention  to  his 
garden.  It,  therefore,  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  love  of  flowers  has  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  people,  nor  how  far, 
f  left  to  itself  and  free  from  any  artificial  foster- 
ng,  it  would  be  developed,  and  show  itself  prac- 
tically. We  would  also  put  aside,  as  a  special 
nd  exceptional  development,  consequent  on 
a  peculiar  condition  of  life,  the  love  of  flowers  exhi 
bited  in  the  suburban  districts  of  great  cities,  as 
at  Spitalfields,  Nottingham,  iSic.  These  do  not 
concern  our  present  inquiry. 

Turning  from  such  places  to  the  less  peopled 
regions,  where  the  foot  of  the  stranger  may  still 
find  room  to  wander  from  the  path  unchecked, 
where  each  side  of  the  highway  is  not  preserved 
from  intrusion  by  an  S-foot  wall,  and  where 
thatched  cottages  with  kailyards  stand  in  lonely 
patches,  or  scattered  at  long  distances,  we  shall 
have  a  better  chance  of  seeing  how  far  the 
natural  genius  of  the  people  has  been  affected 
by  the  advent  of  Flora. 

We  happened  last  month  to  be  present  at  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Dalbeattie,  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  at  the  time  when  their  local 
Horticultural  Show  was  held,  and  had  the 
honour  of  assisting  at  the  concours.  We  were 
also  not  long  since  present  at  other  country 
shows  in  similarly  circumstanced  places,  and 
with  the  exception  of  trifling  differences  due  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  size  of  the  place,  the  greater 
or  less  number  and  wealth  of  the  neighbouring 
country  magnates,  and  the  greater  or  less  zeal, 
energy,  and  skill  of  the  managers  of  the  shows, 
the  same  features  showed  themselves  in  all. 
Unless  where  the  place  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  have  a  nursery  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
contents  of  the  show  all  divide  themselves 
into  three  well  defined  sections, — the  con- 
tributions of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  those  of 
the  traders  and  townspeople,  and  those  of  the 
cottagers.  At  Dalbeattie,  under  favour  of  a  deep 
crimson  card,  of  the  hue  patronised  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we 
penetrated  into  a  good-sized  apartment  with  tables 
round  the  walls,  and  three  parallel  tables  running 
up  the  middle,  all  well  loaded  with  plants.  The 
central  tables  were  principally  filled  by  green- 
house and  hothouse  plants  of  good  size  and  well 
cultured,  clean,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  such  as 
Screw- Pines,  Palms,  good  varieties  of  Coleus, 
double  Pelargoniums,  S:c.  We  did  not  need  to 
ask,  in  order  to  know  that  these  were  the  contri- 
butions of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  inquiry,  we  found  that  they  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Welwood  Maxwell,  of 
Munches,  the  member  for  the  county,  and  the 
nearest  landed  proprietor.  Next  we  found  a 
table  devoted  to  cut  Gladioli,  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums, Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  ;  these  repre- 
sented the  well-to-do  tradesmen  of  the  village. 
Then,  longo  intervallo,  came  the  simplest  and 
most  common  everyday  flowers  of  the  open 
border,  such  as  Antirrhinum,  Pyrethrum,  French 
Marigold,  &c.  These  were  the  product  of  the 
cottage  garden,  and  manyof  them  (most  of  them) 
could  scarcely  be  called  the  product  of  care  or 
attention,  but  must  have  been  merely  culled 
from  old  plants  which  happened  to  be  growing 
in  the  kailyard  of  the  house  which  the  exhibitor 
chanced  now  to  occupy.  That  these  were  exhi- 
bited at  all  was  an  indication  of  the  fostering 
thought  of  some  one  above  them  who  kindly 
sought  to  introduce  a  taste,  but  no  indication 
whatever  that  the  taste  existed  where  it  was 
sought  to  be  planted. 

No  doubt  if  we  knew  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the 
motives  and  state  of  mind  of  the  exhibitors,  we 
might  see  that  we  are  doing  them  great  injus- 


ce  ;  but,  judging  from  appearances,  we  should 
say  that  this  little  exhibition  showed  that,  so  far 
as  regards  the  upper  classes,  horticulture  stood 
here  exactly  at  the  same  high  level  as  in  London 
and  any  other  part  of  England.  The  same 
habits,  tastes,  knowledge,  and  modes  of  thought, 
pervade  the  upper  stratum  of  society  in  every 
corner,  chink,  or  cranny  of  the  kingdom.  Com- 
parison with  50  years  ago  tells  of  little  change  in 
love  of  horticulture  as  regards  them.  Horticul- 
ture is  more  advanced  ;  but,  as  then,  they  are 
still  at  its  head.  A  much  greater  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  middle  classes,  and  especially 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class.  Formerly 
contented  with  no  gardens  at  all,  or  only  with 
yards  like  those  of  the  cottager,  they  are  now 
not  satisfied  unless  they  have  their  trim  beds, 
their  choice  plants,  nay,  their  greenhouses  and 
conservatories.  The  advance  has  been  great  in 
that  rank  of  life.  But  with  the  cottager  pure  and 
simple — the  country  cottager  unsupported  by 
the  presence,  the  aid,  the  promptings  of  his  supe- 
riors, we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  can  sje  no 
advance  ;  in  places  we  could  point  out,  it  rather 
seems  to  us  that  there  has  been  retrogres- 
sion. We  remember  in  our  youth  the  luxuriant 
yard  with  its  side  beds  edged  with  Chamomile, 
Hyssop,  or  Daisy,  its  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the 
shady  corner,  the  large  white  Rose  bush,  the 
Valerian,  the  Campanula,  and  the  big  bush  of 
Southernwood,  which  scented  all  the  church  on 
Sunday.  When  we  have  lately  gone  to  refresh 
our  memories  with  another  sight  of  them,  we 
have  found  their  place  occupied  with  a  stack  or 
a  pigstye  ;  and  we  are  told  by  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  of  which  we  speak  (beyond 
squirearchal  influence)  that  the  taste  for  flowers 
has  rather  diminished  ;  that  where  formerly  some 
old  gardener  or  enthusiast  could  be  pointed  to 
who  had  a  love  for  flowers,  and  a  special  collec- 
tion of  them,  now-a-days  there  are  none  such  : 
you  must  go  to  the  towns  for  them. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  must  qualify  the 
opinion  we  have  expressed.  If  Flora  is  neglected, 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  has  made  more  pro- 
gress. Any  improvement  in  what  is  to  gratify 
the  lower  appetites,  or  to  put  money  in  the  purse, 
seems  more  readily  to  make  its  way  ;  what  is  to 
improve  the  mind  and  gratify  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  sensations  stands  still.  This  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation,  and  especially  in 
the  sorts  of  vegetables,  probably  comes  to  the 
cottager  through  the  farmer.  Let  us  hope  that 
as  progress  is  being  made  in  the  more  material 
aims  of  horticulture,  its  more  refined  influences 
may  also  follow  to  the  class  of  which  wc  hive 
been  speaking. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Market  Garde- 

ERS,  Nurserymen,  and  Farmers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  Hotel,  Putney,  on  Mon- 
day hist,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Meyers, 
pied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  nearly  ICXD 
of  the  leading  agriculturists  and  market  gardeners  of* 
Home  counties.  After  the  usual  routine  business 
had  been  got  through,  the  Chairman,  in  proposing 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Association,"  said  that  in  the  year 
1S2S  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  then  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford to  rebuild  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  as  con- 
siderable doubts  were  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 
producers  as  to  what  tolls  would  be  asked,  a  few 
of  them,  himself  included,  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee,  which  ultimately  developed  into  a  wealthy 
and  mtluential  society,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  producers  generally.  There  were  not  more  than 
four  of  the  original  members  now  alive,  for  the  society 
had  been  in  existence  43  years,  but  now,  rather  than 
at  any  other  time,  was  the  influence  of  the  society 
most  felt.  They  wanted  a  new  market,  simply 
because  no  effort  was  made  to  give  them  accommoda- 
tion at  Covent  Garden,  and,  aided  by  their  strength  and 
finances,  they  would  have  one.  They  would  show,  by 
their  united  action,  that  they  were  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  had  been  shown  them.  Their  interests 
were  the  interests  of  the  whole  metropolis,  for  not  only 
did  they  stock  the  markets  which  supplied  all  London 
with  vegetables,  but  they  were  also  instrumental  in 
upholding  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  by  daily  remov- 
ing the  refuse  and  filth,  and  utilising  it  in  the  production 
of  further  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
markets.  Why  had  they  not  been  more  looked  to,  and 
their  interests  more  studied  ?  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  people  of  London  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
removal  of  the  market  from  Covent  Garden ;  but  did  they 
know  the  shameful  neglect  of  all  accommodation  and 
inducement  for  the  grower  to  continue  his  supply  to  thti 
market  in  question  ?  Did  they  know  that  for  hours  in 
the  bleak  winter  morning,  in  rain  or  snow,  the  market 
gardeners  had  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  because  a 
wealthy  proprietor  would  not  so  much  as  cover  in  a 
market  which  was  returning  large  profits?  It  was  not 
his  wish,  or  the  wish  of  other  producers,  to  remove 
Covent  Gijrden  Market  ;  but  what  they  asked  lor  wa'i 
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a  good  central  market,  where  they  could  send  their 
produce  if  they  thought  proper,  and  not  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  landlord  who  would  do  nothing  to 
accommodate  them.— Mr.  D.  Clarke  (another  large 
grower)  cited  many  instances  of  the  injustice  under 
which,  he  said,  the  producers  were  placed.  Many  of 
his  men  had  had  long  illnesses  through  havmg  had  to 
stand  with  their  waggons  at  Covent  Garden  exposed  to 
all  weathers.  He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  of  so  many 
applications  having  been  made  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford to  have  the  whole  area  of  the  market  covered  in, 
and  the  point-blank  refusals  on  the  part  of  his  agent. — 
In  response  to  the  "  Health  of  the  Visitors,"  Messrs. 
BnNTEMs  and  Rudkin  (members  of  the  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  the  Cily  of  London) 
returned  thanks.  The  former  explamed  that  there  was 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring  about 
the  removal  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  A  great  want 
was  felt  in  the  City  of  a  contiguous  fruit  and  vegetable 
market,  and  as  Farringdon  Market  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  the  City  markets,  the  committee  had 
resolved  to  improve  it  ;  and  if  by  doing  so  they  could 
meet  a  want  felt  by  the  market  gardeners,  their  object 
would  be  materially  assisted.  The  committee's  pro- 
vince was  to  provide  markets  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  the  City  ;  and,  next  to  that,  their  study  would 
be  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  producers. 

■ A  correspondent  writes,  "  Our  Oaks  have  very 

few  acorns,  but  are  covered  with  growths  like  the 
enclosed.  What  are  they?  are  they  general  this 
season?"  We  reply,  they  are  Artichoke  Galls, 
caused  by  the  puncture  of  a  female  Cynipideous  fly, 
called  Aphilothrix  gemma;  (Linne).  These  galls 
are,  to  the  detriment  of  our  Oaks,  very  abundant 
almost  everywhere  this  season,  and  the  idea  of  harvest- 
ing acorns  must  be  abandoned  wherever  the  fly  has  got 
a  firm  foothold.  If  our  correspondent  will  gently 
remove  the  hop-bloom,  or  cone-like  foliaceous  covering, 
he  will  find  a  small  stunted  acorn  within.  Let  him 
now  take  his  penknife  and  remove  a  flat  slice  from  the 
shell,  he  will  then  perceive  a  cavity,  within  which  a  fat, 
white,  footless  maggot  is  nestling,  biding  the  autumnal 
time,  when  his,"  Diogenes'  tub  "  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
remaining  exposed  to  sunshine  and  showers  till  spring 
liberates  "the  mature  fly.  We  attribute  the  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  fly  to  the  reckless  way  in  which  our 
Oaks  are  often  managed.  Everywhere  the  fine  timber 
is  felled,  giving  place  to  unhealthy  undergiowth,  or 
upshots  from  the  ancient  roots  remaining.  Such  copses 
are  nurseries,  from  which  issue  swarms  of  these  flies 
annually,  whose  oviposition  in  the  buds  of  full-grown 
bearing  Oaks  destroys  all  hope  of  a  harvest  of  acorns. 
We  must  give  up  "  saving  our  bacon"  so  long  as  we 
encourage  the  wholesale  felling  of  mature  Oak  timber, 
without  taking  care  that  its  place  is  filled  up  by  pro- 
perly planted,  healthy  young  trees.  Alli.  M. 

We    have    received    a    copy    of   a    circular 

announcing,  in  the  names  of  His  Grace  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Industry  of  1871,  that  a  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  Fruit,  in  which  all  home  and  foreign 
growers  are  invited  to  take  part,  will  be  held  at  South 
Kensington  on  October  4  next.  Prizes,  consisting  of 
gold,  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  for  the  most  complete  collections  of  Apples, 
/or  collections  of  dessert  Apples,  for  collections  of 
culinary  Apples,  for  the  most  complete  collections  of 
Pears,  for  collections  of  dessert  Pears,  for  collections  of 
kitchen  Pears,  for  collections  of  Grapes,  (or  the  largest 
bunch  of  Grapes,  for  collections  of  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  Limes,  &c.,  and  for  miscellaneous  fruit,  not 
mentioned  in  either  of  the  above  classes.  All  packages 
of  fruit  for  the  exhibition  are  to  be  addressed  to  "The 
Secretary  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington,  London, "  from  whom  schedules  of  prizes 
may  be  obtained.  For  further  particulars  sec  the 
advertisement  in  our  present  issue. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the   Air 

Blackheath, 

stations  in  England  of  7S°.5,  and  in  .Scotland  of  72^.2. 
The  Minijium  Temper.\tires  of  the  Air  ranged 
from  52".  5  at  Liverpool,  to  44°  at^  Hull.  The  mean 
for  the  northern  country  was  higher  than  that  for  the 
southern  ;  that  for  Scotland  being  48*",  and  for  Eng- 
land 47°.:.  The  Mean  Temperatures  ranged  from 
64°  at  Blackheath,  to  56'.  i  at  Dundee,  the  mean  for 
England  being  61°.  i,  and  for  Scotland  57°.9.  The 
greatest  falls  of  rain  were  0.55  inch  at  Leeds,  and 
0.56  at  Bradford.  The  mean  fall  for  England  was 
0.18  inch,  and  for  Scotland  o.oS  inch,  (See  Mr. 
Claisher's  Tables,  p.  1171). 

Those  who  have  experienced  difficulty  in  plant- 
ing the  stronger-growing  AquATICSmayfind  the  follow- 
ing hint,  which  occurs  in  one  of  Mr.  Buckley's  papers 
on  Water  Plants  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  use- 
ful to  them,  the  more  so,  as  he  observes,  that  it  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  note  some  of  the  cumbrous  modes  recom- 
mended by  persons  who  seem  inclined  to  mystify  the 
subject.  Any  urchin,  he  says,  knows  how  to  dispose 
of  an  old  offending  "grimalkin,"  by  tying  one  end  of  a 
short  string  round  a  brick,  and  the  other  end  round  the 
neck  of  the  nocturnal  prowler.  Behold  in  this  simile 
all  tlie  mystery  of  planting  Water  Lilies  !     If  the  rhi- 


zomes are  thrown  into  the  water  without  some  weight 
attached,  they  will  certainly  rise  to  the  surface,  and  so 
float  and  perish  ;  but  when  planted  in  this  way,  by  the 
time  the  cord  has  decayed  they  will  have  taken  root 
and  become  fixed.  When  the  lake  is  large,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  boat,  and  just  drop  them  where  they  are 
wanted  to  grow.  If  near  the  margm  they  can  be 
thrown  m.     After  this  they  will  take  care  of  them- 

It   is  stated  in  Dr.   Lindley's   "Vegetable 

Kingdom,"  ed.  3,  1853,  that  the  Placenta  in  Cary- 
ophvllace,-e  is  proved  to  be  really  central  by  a 
monstrous  Cerastium  figured  in  this  Journal  (1844, 
P-  557)1  (see  fig.  265),  in  which  the  carpellary 
leaves  are  partially  turned  inwards  without  touching 
the  placenta,  which  bears  a  cluster  of  ovules,  and 
is  perfectly  clear  of  all  connection  with  those  par- 
titions. In  some  normal  species,  however,  the  ovariitm 
is  furnished  at  the  base  with  delicate  septa,  which 
soon  vanish,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  free  central  placentation  is  much 
strengthened     by    Prof.     Babincton's    monstrosity. 


Tig.  264. 

Dr.  Lindley  had  forgotten,  however,  that  in  1S50 
some  absolute  evidence  was  published  in  this  journal 
(p.  612),  showing  that  in  a  monstrous  Carnation  really 
marginal  placentae  were  produced  with  ovules  attached, 
while  in  other  cases  ovules  were  freely  produced  from  the 
free  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaves.  We  have 
monstrous  salmon-coloured  Clove,  in  every  flower  of 
which  not  only  is  the  inflected  margin  of  the  carpels  dis- 
tinct from  the  base  to  the  apex,  but  in  an  early  stage  01 
growth  the  connection  between  it  and  the  two  divisions  of 
the  axile  placentation  is  perfectly  distinct,  as  is  the  solu- 
tion of  continuity  a  little  farther  up  The  case  published 
ppeared  to  us  quite  decisiv  e  as  to  the  pomt     but 


if  any  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  its  real  bearing  on 
the  subject,  that  now  before  us  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Our  figure  (fig.  264)  represents  a  section  from  the  base 
below  the  point  where  any  ovules  are  produced,  one 
higher  up,  showing  the  connection  of  the  axile  pla- 
centa with  the  carpels  ;  above  this  point  the  connection 
is  often  broken  off  on  one  side,  while  it  remains  on 
the  other  ;  the  lower  figure  merely  shows  the  con- 
nection a  little  enlarged.  M.  J.  B.  [To  our  corre- 
spondent's remarks,  we  may  add  that  a  similar  mal- 
formation was  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Masters 
in  "  Saponaria,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
1S57,  p.  161 ;  and  that  other  cases  are  cited,  and 
references  given  to  many  other  recorded  instaru;es  of 
like  nature,  in  the  last-named  writer's  "  Vegetable 
Teratology,"  pp.  96—100,  483.   Eds.] 

We  may  note  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 

of  formal  subjects  for  summer  conservatory,  and  ter- 
race garden  decoration  is  to  be  found  in  Standard 
Lemon-scented  Verbenas  (Aloysia  citriodora).  The 
plant  is  always  a  favourite  for  its  gratefully-scented 
leaves,  and  trained  up,  with  a  well-balanced  head, 
as  a  standard,  it  has  a  very  good  effect.  In  the  noble 
gardens  at  Ashridge  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
we  lately  saw  a  very  fine  set  of  plants  of  this  character 
growing  in   tubs,    and   set  out  on  the  terrace  walk  in 


front  of  one  of  the  conservatories.  They  were  perfect 
in  symmetry,  and  not  only  effective  but  novel  in  their 
appearance.  These  plants  had  clean  stems  of  about 
5  feet  high,  and  bluntly  conical  heads,  formed  by  care- 
ful and  judicious  pruning,  some  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet 
or  more  in  diameter  at  the  base.  In  the  same  gardens 
we  noticed  a  most  valuable  decorative  Tropasolum 
with  deep  blood-crimson  flowers,  an  accidental  seed- 
ling, we  believe,  but  evidently  a  cross  between  Tro- 
pa^olum  majus  atrosanguineum,  and  some  of  the  Lob- 
bianum  varieties,  and  combining  much  of  the  colour 
of  the  former,  with  the  less  coarse  and  nonexuberant 
foliage  of  the  latter. 

In   reference   to   the  late  blooming  plants  of 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  referred  to  at  p.  1041,  Mr. 
Fleming  tells  us  that  he  has  had  many  in  the 
same  stale  ;  indeed,  he  finds  it  a  common  occurrence 
with  the  patches  of  foreign  origin.  They  are  the 
plants  first  put  in  heat  for  Christmas,  and  from  not 
being  ripened,  or  from  not  having  had  suflicient  rest, 
not  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  patches  will  start ;  and  if 
these  are  left  in  the  houses,  and  are  turned  out  in 
spring,  they  will  then  go  on  growing,  and  bloom 
late  (July).  Some  illustrative  examples  sent  us  are 
quite  like  those  referred  to,  as  to  their  general 
appearance. 

Lieut. -Colonel   Cormack,    of  Shawborough, 

Tewkesbury,  writing  recently  in  the  Field,  mentions  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  Acorns  inclosed  in 
an  Elm  Tree,  and  requests  an  explanation  from 
those  learned  in  dendrology.     He  writes  : — 

' '  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  felled,  amongst  others,  a 
large  Elm  tree  12  feet  in  girth,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  until 
last  October,  when  I  commenced  cutting  it  up.  On  saw- 
ing off  the  butt  we  discovered  a  cavity  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  trunk  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  running  up 
about  I  s  inches,  which  the  cross  cut  divided  as  nearly  as 
possible'in  the  middle.  The  parting  was  no  sooner  com- 
plete than  about  a  pint  of  Acorns  Jell  out  of  the  cavity, 
which  I  immediately  picked  up.  To  my  utter  astonish 
ment,  in  that  instant  of  time,  on  exposure  tohght  and  air, 
each  Acorn  sprouted  about  a  third  of  an  inch  (!),  and  on 
examination  I  found  them  in  as  perfect  preservation  as  if 
they  had  just  dropped  from  the  parent  tree,  ahhough  they 
must,  for  reasons  which  I  will  presently  detail,  have  been 
inclosed  any  time  from  100  to  500  years  in  the  hollow  of 
the  Elm.  I  took  25  of  the  Acorns  up  to  the  garden,  and 
planted  them  in  a  bit  of  ground  I  inclosed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  this  moment  I  have  25  as  promising  young 
Oak  trees  from  them  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  Acorns  were  evidently  a  squirrel's  wmter 
hoard,  for  the  marks  of  the  little  animal's  rodents  were 
quite  fresh  upon  some  of  them.  The  cavity  was  an 
incipient  decay,  in  which  the  Acorns  had  apparently  been 
just  stored,  when,  by  some  unaccountable  occurrence,  it 
must  have  become  hermetically  closed,  and  so  remained 
for  a  period,  over  the  length  of  which,  from  the  following 
description,  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  opinions  of  your 
scientific  readers.  As  before  stated,  the  tree  was  12  feet 
in  girth  ;  the  cavity  was  6  inches  wide,  15  inches  high, 
and  3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  from  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
to  the  bark,  2  feet  2  inches  ;  and  no  less  than  120  rings  of 
wood  had  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  tree,  and  grown  over 
the  hollow,  with  its  inclosure  of  Acorns,  since  both  had 
become  hermetically  sealed  up  !  Adopting  even  the 
usually  accepted  theory,  that  trees  add  one  ring  of  wood 
annually,  the  Acorns  must  have  remained  with  unimpaired 
vitahty  for  120  years  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an 
Elm  tree,  as  it  increases  in  size,  requires  several  years  to 
form  a  ring.  This  is,  however,  precisely  the  point  on 
which  I  should  feel  obliged  for  information.  The  circum- 
stance is  anyhow  worth  noticing  ;  but  the  problem  I  wish 
solved  is,  '  How  long  could  the  Acorns  have  remained  in 
the  tree,  120  rings  of  wood  having  grown  over  them  since 
first  inclosed?'  " 

On  the  nth  inst.,  the  Sale  of  the  Nursery 

Stock  of  Mr.  H.  Laurentius,  at  Leipzig,  will  begin 
with  the  hardy  Coniferae.  The  catalogue  contains  4125 
lots,  includmg  something  like  60,000  plants.  Conifers, 
evergreens,  and  seedlings,  253  lots  ;  hothouse  plants, 
4S3  lots ;  greenhouse  plants,  221  lots,  &c.  Fine 
specimens  of  large  Orange  and  Pomegranate  trees, 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Dracjenas, 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Pitcher-plants,  Orchids,  Amaryllises, 
c&c. ,  are  amongst  the  numerous  lots  offered  for  sale. 

On  referring  to  some  old  correspondence  with 

the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  we  find  that  precisely  the 
same  affection  in  Grapes  was  brought  to  our  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  1856,  by  a  correspondent 
signing  himself  "  A.  M.,"  and  dating  "  C.  M.,  Sep- 
tember 6,"  as  that  to  which  attention  was  drawn  last 
week  (p.  1 1 39),  as  produced  by  a  species  of  Gla'ospo- 
rium  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  He  does  not  mention 
what  was  the  particular  variety  affected,  but,  after 
trying  all  sorts  of  remedies  in  vain,  the  disease  spread 
over  the  whole  house,  and  was  very  destructive.  It 
was  stated  the  following  week  that  it  was  due  to  a 
species  of  Gloeosporium,  but  without  giving  any  specific 
name,  and  the  specimens  have  remained  ever  since  in 
the  Herbarium,  with  the  MSS.  name  Glseosporium 
uvicola.  We  are,  however,  now  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not  differ  from  G.  l.-cticolor,  which  is  occasionally 
destructive  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  it  is  the 
more  necessaiy  that  this  identity  should  be  recorded, 
as,  where  Grapes  are  grown  in  the  same  house  with 
stone-fruit,  the  malady  may  spread  upwards,  especially 


affected  should,  of  course,  be  removed  at 


September  9,   1871.] 
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once.  Both  on  Grapes  and  stone-fruit  the  spores  of  the 
Fungus  are  very  variable  in  size,  so  that  no  stress  can 
be  laid  on  mere  measurement.  A  figure  of  the  closely 
allied  species,  G.  fructigenum,  will  be  found  in 
"  Cooke's  Handbook,"  copied  from  this  Journal,  1S56, 
p.  245.  M.  J.  B. 

In  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  for  the  present 

month  we  find  the  following  note  relating  to  Rosa  gal- 
LicA,  gathered  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  in  a  hedge 
near  Charhvood,  in  Surrey.  "Where  it  grows,"  says 
Mr.  Saunders,  "it  is  as  wUd  as  Rosa  canina,  R.  ar- 
vensis,  and  R.  micrantha,  all  found  in  the  same  broad 
copse-like  hedge  so  frequent  in  some  parts  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  It  grows  on  the  west  side  of  this  hedge 
facing  a  cornfield,  through  which  there  is  no  footpath. 
There  are  two  patches  of  the  Rose,  one  about  two  or 
three  yards  in  length,  and  containing  only  a  few  plants, 
the  other  many  yards  in  length,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants.  The  cornfield  alluded  to 
is  situate  about  intermediate  between  two  farms,  which 
are  nearly  half  a  mile  apart,  and  no  buildings  nearer. 
After  diligent  search,  I  cannot  find  the  Rose  in  any 
other  locality  about  Charhvood,  either  wild  or  in  the 
gardens  of  the  farms  and  cottages.  It  is  a  complete 
puzzle  to  me,  the  locahty  of  this  Rose.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  originally  wild  there,  but  how  it  could 
get  so  thoroughly  naturalised  where  it  is,  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  It  must,  I  think,  have  been  very 
many  years  where  it  is."  Can  the  Rose  in  question 
have  been  cultivated  at  any  time  in  the  locality  for 
druggists'  purposes  ? 

We  learn  that  the  fourth  and,  we  regret  to  say, 

concluding  part  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Moggridge's  Flora 
of  Mentone  will  be  issued  next  month. 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  brachyandrum,  Lindl. 
Pseudobulbus  oblongus  anceps  prasinus  supeme  gregarie  atro- 
purpureo  punctulatus  ^ix  ultra  sesquipollicem  altus,  unam 
latus,  diphyllus.  Folia  gramineo-pergamenea,  ligulata,  acumi- 
nata, ad  quatiior  polUces  longa,  dimidium  poUicem  vix  lata. 
Pedunculus  gracilis,  uni  usque  biflorus.  Eracteae  hyalinse 
Sepalum  impar  cuneato-oblong-jm  acuminatum, 
alia  lanceolata  falcata  acuminata.  Tepala  subEequa- 
omnia  cinnamomea,  limbo  externo  flavido  angulis 
quibusdam  flavidis.  Labellum  cuneato-rhombeum  obtusan- 
gulum  antice  retusum,  flavum.  Lamella;  supinai  gemina; 
lobulats  in  disco,  lamella  subajquali  externa  magis  basilar! 
utrinque  addita.  Colurana  trigona  hrachin  ligulato  obtuso 
cartilagineo  utrinque  supra  buccas  infrastigmaticas  intus  callura 
basilarem  sc.  unguem  carina  labelli  excurrentem  recipientes. 
Labelli  cuneus  nunc  utrinque  auricula  obtusangula. — Oncidh 


sSXlate 


Lindl.,  Sert.  sub. 

litde 


Id.  Folia 


the  well- 


A  very  delicati 
known  Oncidium  graminifolium,  Lindl.,  but  totally 
different  in  the  leaves  (unknown  to  Dr.  Lindley),  and 
the  column  and  the  lip.  It  is  a  very  delicate,  tiny 
thing.  It  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  Just  now  it  has  flowered  with  J.  Day, 
Esq.,  who  kindly  informs  me  it  came  from  Mexico  in 
company  with  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  LoeUa 
majalis.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

Odontoglossum  platyodon,  n.  sp. 
Affine  O.  Lindeni,  Lindl.  Sepalis  unguiculatis  oblongis  acutis  : 
tepalis  cuneato-ovatis  obtuse  acutis  :  labelli  laciniis  basilaribus 
obtusangulis,  lacinia  antica  oblongo  acuta  :  carinis  geminis  per 
basin,  carinula  luia  brevi  mediana  anteposita,  utrinque  addito 
dente  lato  prostrate  et  denticulo  parvo :  columna  aptera 
arcuato  ascendente. 

A  yellow-flowered  species,  perhaps  not  without 
interest  when  bearing  a  full  panicle  of  hundreds  of 
flowers,  just  as  the  Calanthes,  Oncidia,  &c.,  gain 
favour,  not  by  the  single  flowers,  but  by  the  mass  of 
them.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and  appears  to 
be  distinct  in  the  calli  of  the  lip  from  the  very  poly- 
morphous O.  Lindeni,  Lindl.  It  is  now  also  called 
Odontoglossum  platyotum  in  gardens.  The  plant  is 
very  vigorous,  and  may  prove  easy  to  manage.  I  have 
got  dry  wild  specimens  from  my  invaluable  corrt:- 
spondent,  Stuart  Low,  Esq.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
Dr.  Julius  Kuhn  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  during  the  past  and  several  previous  seasons 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Potato  blight  (Peronospora 
infestans),  is  really  communicated  from  tuber  to  tuber, 
either  in  the  ground  or  after  they  have  been  stored 
away ;  or,  as  some  assert,  whether  it  invariably 
proceeds  through  the  haulm  to  the  tubers.  The  cause 
of  the  blight  in  Potatos  admits  no  longer  of  the  least 
shadow  of  doubt,  but  few  persons  have  the  time  and 
facilities  for  microscopical  investigations  to  watch  the 
progress  and  development  of  it.  It  is  now  quite 
certain  that  this  blight  is  due  to,  and  the  eftect  of  the 
attack  of  the  above-named  parasitical  Fungus,  whose 
spawn  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  tubers.  Whence 
the  germinating  spores  come — or  rather  what  their 
exact  nature  and  capabilities  are — is  still  an  unsolved 
problem.  There  is  such  an  infinity  of  forms  of  these 
lower  organisms,  that  even  the  researches  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  best  years  to  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  natural  history  have  produced  little  beyond 
negative  results.  The  theory  that  many  of  these 
apparently  different  blights  and  moulds  originate  from 
the  self  same  kind  of  spores  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


and  one  which  has  long  had  its  supporters,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Indeed,  it  does  seem  probable  that  the  spores  of 
these  Fungi,  which  pervade  the  air  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  also  of  assuming  different  forms 
under  different  conditions.  At  all  events,  some  curious 
discoveries,  bearing  upon  this  pomt,  have  been  re- 
ported, and  next  to  nothing  is  known  of  the  degree  of 
variability  these  organisms  are  liable  to;  hence  we  must 
allow  that  this  view  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  plau- 
sibility. The  great  variabiUty  of  plants  of  more  com- 
plex organisation  is  a  fact  patent  to  all,  and  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  many  of  the  supposed 
genera  and  species,  amongst  the  lower  cryptogams,  have 
been  founded  upon  different  stages  of  the  same  plants. 
Many  parasitical  Fungi  are  conveniently  named  after 
the  nurse-plants  upon  whose  tissues  they  prey,  but  it  is 
possible  [In  some  cases  certain]  that  the  same  species 
preys  upon  different  plants,  and  exhibits  certain  pecu- 
liarities according  to  the  structure  and  properties  of  the 
nurse-plant. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  KUhn's  investigations  into  the 
possibility  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  infected  to 
healthy  tubers.  It  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that 
the  Fungus  does  not  come  to  maturity  in  or  upon  the 
infected  tubers,  and,  consequently,  that  the  disease  is 
not  conveyed  from  one  tuber  to  another.  Those  Potatos 
afterwards  found  diseased  in  which  no  trace  of  it  could 
be  detected  when  stored  away,  are  presumed  to  have 
had  the  germs  of  the  disease  in  them  before  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  mycelium  continues  to 
spread  throughout  the  substance  of  the  tuber,  but  as  no 
zoospores  were  believed  to  be  formed,  and  as  the 
mycelium  could  not  penetrate  the  skin  of  a  sound 
tuber,  it  was  naturally  inferred  that  only  those  pre- 
viously infected  through  the  haulm  perished.  But 
from  Kiihn's  numerous  experiments  and  the  exami- 
nation of  tubers  in  different  seasons,  it  is  shown 
that  the  Peronospora  does  increase  and  perfect  its 
reproductive  organs  as  freely  underground,  or  when 
the  tubers  are  stored  away,  as  on  the  haulm  above- 
ground.  The  ramifications  of  the  mycelium  bearing 
sporophores  emerge  from  the  skin  of  the  tuber  in  any 
part,  though  chiefly  from  the  cavities  of  the  eyes.  And 
as  the  zoospores  are  abundantly  produced,  the  least 
dampness  will  cause  the  disease  to  continue  to  spread 
and  commit  its  ravages. 

There  have  been  reports  of  cases  of  diseased  tubers 
where  no  trace  of  blight  had  been  observed  on  the 
haulm,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  existed  in  small 
patches  only,  and  thus  it  was  overlooked. 

This  discovery  naturally  impresses  upon  us  the 
importance  of  attention  to  draining  heavy  land,  and 
providing  dry  storage  for  Potatos.  They  should  if 
possible  be  harvested  and  stored  during  dry  weather, 
and  never  placed  in  thick  layers  or  large  heaps,  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  heat  or  induce  condensation  of 
moisture,  for,  however  slight  our  knowledge  may  be  on 
this  subject,  we  know  that  moisture  is  the  most  favour- 
able agent  for  propagating  the  enemy. 

[Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kiihn's  article,  above 
alluded  to,  on  the  propagation  of  the  Potato  blight,  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  ' '  Cause  of  the  Potato 
Disease  and  its  Remedy,"  by  Herr  von  Schultzenstein, 
has  been  published  in  the  "  Wochenschrift,"  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  us  in 
giving  it  in  full.  The'  reader  will  perceive  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  most  physiologists  of 
the  present  day.] 

According  to  Dr.  Kiihn's  communications,  above 
alluded  to,  and  the  now  widely-spread  view,  the 
cause  of  the  Potato  blight  is  wholly  due  to  the  para- 
sitical Fungus,  Peronospora  infestans,  and  hence  pre- 
vention is  to  be  sought  in  the  destruction  of  its  spores. 
Since  Von  Martins  first  pointed  out  the  presence  of  a 
Fungus,  Fusisporium  Solani  tuberosi,  in  the  Potato 
disease,  and  the  publication  of  Unger's  memoir  on  the 
exanthemata  of  plants,  wherein  he  alludes  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  parasitical  Fungi,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  Potato  Fungus,  and  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  tubers  has  been  attributed  to  infection  from 
the  haulm.  And  this  view  has  been  the  more  strongly 
insisted  upon,  because  the  spores  have  been  developed 
upon  sound  tubers  when  cut  asunder,  and  placed  in 
moist  air  under  a  bell-glass ;  butstill,theinfection  oflarge 
quantitiesoftubersunderotherwise  natural  conditions  has 
by  no  means  been  proved  ;  and,  although  the  presence 
and  approach  of  moulds  in  diseased  Potatos  admits  of 
no  doubt,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Fungus  ; 
and  the  opinion  that  the  disease  may  be  prevented  or 
cured  by  the  employment  of  means  to  destroy  the 
Fungus,  will  deceive  those  who  rely  upon  it  as  their 
safeguard.  The  Potato  disease  consists  of  a  withering 
or  dying-off  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  vessels  with 
their  contents,  which  is  visible  in  the  discoloration  and 
separation  of  the  cells  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Fungus.  Inthe  tubersthis  decay  is  firstseen  immediately 
under  the  epidermis,  which  causes  the  latter  to  peel  off 
when  touched,  as  is  the  case  with  a  frozen  or  scalded 
tuber.  Here  no  Fungusisto  be  found,  and  this  slate,  inthe 
course  of  the  disease,  cannot  be  brought  about  by  infec- 
tion with  Fungus  spores.  The  Fungus  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  a  later  stage  of  this  decay,  along  with  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  decayed  parts,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  it  does  upon  all  other  putrifying  and 
mouldering  bodies,   a.s    upon   mouldy  bread  or  fruit. 


And  then  the  supposition  that  only  one  species  of 
Fungus,  whether  it  be  Peronospora  or  Fusisporium, 
originates  upon  rotten  Potatos,  is  erroneous.  The 
species  are  numerous  according  to  the  different  condi- 
tions, a  fact  overlooked  by  previous  observers.  Espe- 
cially I  have  remarked  a  great  difference  in  the  species 
of  Fungi  in  the  two  different  forms  of  Potato  disease, 
the  dry  rot  and  the  wet  rot.  When  di7  rot  takes 
place  the  most  diverse  moulds  are  found  belonging  to 
the  division  of  the  Mucedines,  not  only  Fusisporium 
and  Peronospora,  but  also  species  of  Botrytis,  Asper- 
gillus, Penicillium,  and  Sporotrichum  ;  whilst  in  cases 
of  wet  rot — where,  however.  Fungi  are  much  rarer — the 
species  belong  to  the  Mucorini,  amongst  which  the 
common  Mucor  mucedo  is  the  most  abundant.  Thus 
in  regard  to  the  species  of  mould  which  prey  upon 
decaying  Potatos,  there  is  nothing  different  from  what 
is  found  on  any  other  decayed  vegetable  matters,  and 
the  mould  on  Potatos  is  as  little  the  cause  of  their 
decay,  as  in  the  case  in  stale  bread.  [This  theory 
seems  hardly  tenable,  even  when  restricted  to  the 
Potato  blight,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
our  learned  mycologist,  "M.  J.  B.,"  and  most  scientific 
men  when  more  generally  applied.  Plants  and  animals 
are  not  necessarily  always  unhealthy  previous  to 
the  attacks  of  Fungi,  and  we  should  be  mclined  to 
consider  them  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  decay,  as  in 
the  case  of  mildew  on  many  plants,  though  doubtless 
in  many  instances  they  follow  in  the  track  or  assist 
some  organic  disorder,]  Hence  we  find  the  same  Fungi 
growing  upon  frozen  Potatos  when  left  to  themselves,  as 
in  blighted  Potatos,  but  we  certainly  should  not  ascribe 
the  decay  of  frozen  tubers  to  the  attacks  of  the  Fungi. 
If,  therefore.  Fungi  are  not  the  first  cause  of  the 
Potato  disease  their  destruction  will  not  help  us  much, 
even  if  we  admit  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Fungus 
can  hasten  or  modify  the  course  of  decay. 

Certainly,  then,  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  in 
Potatos  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  causes  can  be 
no  other  than  the  decay  of  the  living  tissues  and  begm- 
ning  of  their  chemical  decomposition,  brought  about 
by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  haulm  and  tubers  may 
rot  in  the  total  absence  of  Fungi. 

The  Potato  is  a  tropical,  mountain  plant,  which 
enjoys  in  its  native  country  a  cool  May  temperature, 
with  constant  moisture  at  the  root ;  thus  dui'ing  its 
growth  it  is  neither  exposed  to  heat  nor  cold,  nor  to  the 
repeated  changes  from  wet  to  dry  which  it  is  sub- 
ject to  with  us.  Here  in  Brandenburg  we  often  have 
in  seasons  of  Potato  disease  a  dry  heat  whereby  the 
ground  becomes  heated  to  40°  R.,  equal  to  122°  F., 
and  naturally  those  tubers  lymg  near  the  surface 
become  more  or  less  scorched  in  places,  and  if  they  do 
not  decay  at  once  the  disease  may  break  out  at  a  later 
period.  If  we  wish  to  meet  the  true  cause  of  Potato 
disease,  we  must  endeavour  to  give  the  Potato  as  near 
as  we  can  the  same  conditions  that  it  enjoys  in  its  native 
country.  But  as  we  cannot  control  climate  and 
weather,  we  must  do  what  we  can  in  choosing  suitable 
soil  and  position.  A  light,  loose,  somewhat  sandy 
soil  that  does  not  readily  part  with  its  moisture,  and 
becomes  little  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  the  changes  are  not 
so  rapid  in  this  as  in  a  heavier,  closer  soil.  H. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Soil  for  Potting  Ptauls.— This  is  a  knotty  subject 
with  inexperienced  gardeners,  and  often  a  perplexing 
and  trying  one  for  those  of  considerable  experience. 
We  have,  we  believe,  lost  at  least  a  dozen  Camellias, 
during  the  last  12  months,  from  using  improper  soil  ; 
and  on  turning  out  some  fine  Lilies,  which  had  not 
done  well,  we  found  them  sickly  from  the  same  cause. 
With  us,  the  cause  of  these  failures  was,  not  ignorance, 
but  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  our  materials,  for  we 
used  a  kind  of  sand  which  hardened  like  burnt  clay, 
and  would  not  Incorporate  kindly  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Yet  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  axiom  of 
ours  that  one  compost,  with  judicious  additions  or 
subtractions  of  certain  items,  may  be  made  to  serve  for 
all  the  potting  purposes  which  can  come  before  ordinary 
gardeners.  Such  plants  as  Heaths,  and  many  stove 
varieties,  must  have  special  soils,  but  the  amateurs,  for 
whom  I  write,  wiU  judiciously  abstain  from  trying 
their  hands  on  such  delicate  and  touchy  subjects. 

When  a  plant  is  potted  well,  with  suitable  soil,  it 
will  let  the  water  slip  readily  through  on  its  being 
applied  to  the  surface,  instead  of  remaining  for  some 
time  before  it  disappears.  The  pot  wdl  also  feel  light 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  instead  of  heavy,  like  a  lump 
of  clay.  The  soil  cannot  be  reckoned  good  which 
turns  to  fine  dust  when  dry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  porous  and  lumpy  rather  than  powdery, 
though,  of  course,  the  best  soil  will  acquire  the  latter 
character  by  frequent  watering  if  the  surface  is  not 
occasionally  renewed.  When  a  plant  potted  in  the 
right  material  is  turned  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  roots,  they  will  be  found  to  have  run  freely  into 
it,  while,  in  the  contrary  case,  they  will  appear  un- 
naturally confined  by  a  clammy  and  cold  surrounding 
material.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  appropriate 
soil  should  be  secured  by  the  gardener  before  he 
can  expect  his  collection  of  potted  plants  to  flourish 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as  by  doing  they  can  alone 
repay  him  for  his  labour. 

We  have  just  made  up  about  a   small  cartload  of 
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such  soil  as  we  think  we  can  use  for  most  purposes,  in 
the  folIowinjT  manner  : — A  barrow-load  of  leaf-mould, 
made  of  leaves  thrown  in  a  heap  last  autumn, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  weather  of  the  winter.  If  left 
for  two  or  three  years,  the  mould  will  be  too  fine,  for 
the  stalks  and  other  fibrous  parts  of  the  heap  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  mould  porous,  and  without  them  it  is 
apt  to  become  too  close,  and  even  tenacious.  Next, 
the  same  quantity  of  a  good  hazel  loam,  taken  from 
an  old  pasture,  with  the  fibrous  matter  in  it.  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  up  some  turves  growing  in  such  a  loam, 
and  pile  them  up  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  whole 
being  chopped  up  together  will  admirably  answer  the 
purpose.  But  anything  clayey  must  nut  be  mistaken 
for  loam  ;  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  being  known 
by  its  feeling,  when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  like  sugar, 
not  like  soap.  Thirdly,  the  same  quantity  of  rotten 
frame  manure  of  last  year,  which  is  thoroughly 
fermented  and  decomposed,  but  has  not  lost  the  fibrous 
character  of  its  materials.  Last  of  all,  to  the  whole  of 
tliis  material  add  a  peck  of  white  sand,  that  known  as 
silver  sand  being  the  best.  Mix  all  these  ingredients 
well  together,  but  do  not  be  too  anxious  to  break  up  all 
the  lumps,  for  these  will  be  most  serviceable  in  potting. 
The  whole  should  then  be  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  if 
possible  in  the  angle  formed  by  two  walls.  When  winter 
comes  on,  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  all  purposes  during  that 
season  may  be  housed  in  a 
shed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use 
at  any  time.  If  this  is  not 
done,  frost  and  wet  may  now 
and  then  leave  the  gardener 
without  the  necessary  soil  when 
he  wants  it.  This  compost 
should  never  be  sifted,  as  is 
the  ignorant  practice  of  some 
people,  for  the  fibrous  matter 
in  it  will  be  found  most  valu- 
able, as  securing  the  results 
which  we  have  mentioned 
above. 

We  confess  that  to  the  com- 
post now  described  we  added  a 
barrowful  of  peat,  the  refuse  of 
a  turf  heap,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed all  last  winter,  and  which 
was  thoroughly  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  ordin.ary  garden 
mould.  Perhaps  this  was  done 
without  due  consideration,  for 
we  feel  a  little  doubtful  of  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  It 
may  possibly  make  the  com- 
post too  clayey  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  therefore  we  ad- 
vise our  readers  not  to  try  it. 
The  four  other  materials  will, 
we  think,  make  a  useful  soil 
for  almost  all  purposes.  //.  B. 


Lilies  fall  conveniently  into  two  sets,  one  with  whorled  j  be  confounded 
and  the  other  with  entirely  scattered  leaves.     As  this  1  widely  spread, 
is  the  largest  group  of  the  four  I  shall  have  to  spread  it 
over  three  papers,  and  will  in  this  take  first  the  species 
with  verticillate  leaves,  which  are  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

Flowers  purplish-red.  casually  white.  19.  L.  Martaoon. 

Flowers  scarlet,  passing  into  bright  yellow. 

Whorls  of  leaves  usually  one;  style  1  ,     luAriii  atiim 
6-7  lines  long.                                       I  tui-AiLra. 

Whorls  of  leaves  usually  3-4;    style  K  L.  canadense. 
I — 2  inches  long.                                    J 

19.  L.  Martagon,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  435;  Jacq, 
Austr.  t.  3sr  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  893  and  1634 ;  Red.  Lil. 
t.  146  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  257 ;  Eng.  Bot.  t.  279,  3d 
edit.  t.-i5i8  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  26  ;  Reich.  Icones,  t.  451. — 
Bulb  ovoid,  I — \\  inch  thick,  the  scales  bright  yellow. 
Stem  2—3  feet  high,  erect,  terete,  usually  more  or  less 
densely  clothed  with  fine  grey  pubescence.  Leaves  typi- 
cally in  three  or  four  regular  whorls  of  six  to  nine  leaves 
each,  with  a  few  scattered  ones  placed  usually  between  the 
e.  oblanceolate-spathulate, 
;.  9 — 18  lines  broad  three- 
I'ed  rather  suddenly  to  an 
/erage  of  the  genus  in  lex- 
ly  downy  below,  spread- 
er three  indistinct  main 


uppermost  and  the  infloresci 
the  lower  ones  3—5  inches  i 
quarters  of  the  way  up,  n.ii 
acute  point,  thinner  than  th< 
ture,  glabrous 
ing  nearly  horizontaUy,  the 


any  other  species,  and,  though  so 
,  it  is  very  little  liable  to  variation  in  its 
The  principal   forms  which  have   been 
named   are  the  L.  hirsutum  of  Miller's  "  Garden  Dic- 
tionary," No.  10  (L.  Milleri,  Schultes),  a  robust  plant, 
with  a  densely  pubenilous  stem  ;  L.  glabrum,  Spreng. 
Syst.  Veg.  ii.    62,  a  more   slender   form,    with   white 
flowers,    and   subglabrous  stem  and  leaves  ;  and  the 
two    forms    (dalmaticum    of    Maly    and    Catanii    of 
Visiani),  lately  brought  into  notice  by  Herr  Leichtlin, 
'th  very  thick  perianth  segments  of  an  exceedingly 


dark  purple  shade.  L.  Martagon  is  quite  different 
from  all  other  Lilies  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  I 
have  seen  a  single  specimen  gathered  by  Bourgeau  in 
Piedmont,  in  which  the  whorls  were  entirely  broken 
up,    and   the   leaves   scattered   indiscriminately  down 


nth,  Enu 


maculatun 


BOCCONIAS. 
BrccoNiAS  are  not  so  much 
seen  in  gardens  as  their  striking  y 

appearance  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  The  foliage  is  bold, 
and  with  a  peculiar  glaucous 
bloom ;  the  flowers  elegant, 
and  of  a  cream  colour.  The 
species  best  known  is  the  old 
B.  cordata,  sometimes  called 
Macleaya  cordata,  a  perennial 
which  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
country,  at  any  rate  in  the  south, 
and  well  suited  for  the  front  of 
shrubberies  or  borders.  B. 
frutescens  is  of  a  shrubby  habit, 
and  more  tender,  but  when 
sheltered    it    forms   a    fine    plant   for   the   subtropical 

Bocconia  japonica,  a  recent  introduction,  is,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  266), 
a  fine  bold  plant,  admirably  suited  to  give  effect  on  our 
lawns,  but  requiring  to  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  in  winter. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  of  Jhe  simplest.  They 
prefer  a  rather  compact  moist  soil,  and  should  not  be 
exposed  to  full  sunshine. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
nearest  relationship  of  these  plants  is  with  the  Poppies  ; 
such,  however,  is  the  case.  They  are  Poppies  with  a 
different  habit,  no  petals,  and  a  two-valved  capsule. 


A    NEW  SYNOPSIS   OF  ALL    THE 

KNOWN  LILIES.— VII. 

-Subgenus   2.      Lilium    Proper.— Bulbs  squamosa; 

stigma  a  thick  head  to  the  style,    with  three  blunt 

lobes — ( Continued). 

Group  4 :  Martagon  (Turk's-cap  Lilies).— Perianth 
broadly  bell-shaped,  always  drooping,  its  divisions 
lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  not  distinctly 
clawed,  reflexed  (usually  from  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down)  when  fully  expanded.  Stamens  diverging 
much  on  all  sides  from  the  central  axis  of  the  flower. 

JJke   the    Isolirions    and    I^llIirions    the    Martagon 


Thunb.    Linn.    Trans,    ii.    334 ; 
Miquel  in  Ann.  Mus.  Lug.  Bat. 

L.  Martagon,  Led.  Fl.  Ross.  iv. 
149,  ex  parte;  L.  avcnaceum,  Fischer  MSS.,  Maxim,  in 
Kegel,  Gartenfl.  1865,  p.  290,  t.  485. — Bulb  ovoid,  an 
inch  thick.  Stem  ij — 2  feet  high,  straight,  terete, 
glabrous.  Leaves  arranged  usually  in  a  single  whorl  of 
about  a  dozen  leaves  near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  a 
few  scattered  ones  both  above 
and  below,  the  whorls  rarely 
two,  and  sometimes,  as  in  its 
allies,  all  scattered,  3-6  inches 
long.  \—\\  inch  broad  at  or  very 
near  the  middle,  narrowed  gra- 
dually upwards  to  a  long  acute 
point,  and  downwards  very  gra- 
dually to  the  base,  quite  as  thin 
as  those  of  Martagon  in  texture, 
glabrous  or  very  faintly  downy 
Iselow,  the  two  or  three  main 
nerves  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
faint  and  indistinct.  Flowers  in 
the  wild  plant  2—6,  but  reach- 
ing up  to  12  under  cultivation, 
arranged  in  an  irregular  corymb, 
the  erecto-patent  slender  pedicels 
cernuous  at  the  apex,  the  lower 
ones  reaching  3 — 4  inches  long, 
and  bracteolate  at  the  middle. 
Perianth  15—18  lines  deep,  vary- 
ing from  bright  yellow  to  bright 
scarlet,  the  divisions  lanceolate, 
bluntish  and  faintly  pubescent 
at  the  tip,  4—6  lines  broad  at 
the  middle,  not  distinctly  spathu- 
late  at  the  base,  much  reflexed 
from  two-thirds  of  the  way  down 
when  the  flower  expands,  copi- 
ously spotted  down  the  face  with 
dark  purple,  not  papillose  or 
pubescent  down  the  groove. 
Ovary  4  —  5  lines  long  ;  style 
6—7  lines  long,  growing  gra- 
dually thicker  upwards  ;  fila- 
ments 9 — 12  lines  long  ;  anthers 
hnear-oblong,  3—4  lines  long. 

A  native  of  Kamschatka, 
Manchuria,  the  Kurile  Islands, 
Japan,  and  the  shores  of  Rus- 
sian America,  in  all  which 
countries,  I  believe,  but  am 
not  perfectly  sure,  it  entirely 
replaces  Martagon.  It  comes 
between  Martagon  and  cana- 
dense,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  synonyms  given,  has  been 
confounded  with  both.  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  it  in  a  living  state, 
and,  indeed,  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  grown  in  this 
I         ^(     M\     \r  ~»M    \  country.     It  differs  from  Mar- 

tagon by  its  glabrous  stem,  nor- 
mally solitary  whorl  of  leaves, 
with  a  lens  to  be  ciliated.  Flowers  3 — la  in  the  wild  irregularly  corymbose  not  regularly  racemose  in- 
plant,  or  as  many  as  20  under  cultivation  in  a  narrower  and  florescence,  bright-coloured  flowers,  shorter  ovary, 
more  regularly  pyramidal  raceme  than  in  any  other  species,  style,  and  anthers,  and,  according  to  Maximowicz  (who 
and  which  in  fine  specimens  reaches  a  foot  in  length,  i,as  studied  the  plant  carefully  in  its  native  country,  and 
antl  4--S  inches  in  breadth  in  the  lower  part.  Lower  -^^^  ^„  excellent  account  of  it  with  the  plate  in  Kegel's 
pedicels  r— 3  inches  long,  drooping  at  the  apex,  not  «>.  p,.r,e„(l„„  "\  ;„  ,hp  form  colour  ind  stnicturp  of 
bracteolate,   but  furnished  with  a  pair  of  lanceolate  or    .,  ^ l   ,u        ■„''  .-    T^      »?     '  t    ■  ^"y'^'"'^\°' 

linear  bracts  at  the  base.  Perianth  pendulous,  15-18  ^^^  ''""'"■  ""=  ,'^f ,  ">?'  "'^  M^churian  form  has 
lines  deep,  typically  a  dull  purplish-red,  with  copious  "ore  orange,  slightly  fragrant  flowers,  whilst  the 
spots  of  dark  purple,  the  divisions  oblong-lanceolate,  Japanese  plant  is  scarlet  and  inodorous.  I  hope  that 
cucuUate  and  pubescent  at  the  lip,  distinctly  pubescent  [  some  of  our  English  Lily  cultivators  will  turn  their 
down  the  back,  soon  much  reflexed  from  three-quarters  |  attention  to  the  species,  and  introduce  it,  for  no  doubt 
of  the  way  down,  4—6  lines  broad  about  the  middle,  not  1  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  From  all  the  forms  of  canadense 
distinctly  clawed,  not  papillose  or  pubescent  down  the  ,  it  may  be  recognised  easily  by  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
groove.  Ovary  5-6  lilies  long  ;  style  slender,  8-9  lines  ,  ^nj  thinner  texture  and  indistinct  veining  of  leaves, 
long,  I  ^iiich  only  quite  casually  make  more  than  a  single 
whorl.  It  would  seem  that  these  three  verticillate 
Martagons  curiously  supplement  one  another  in  their 
geographical  distribution,  not  overlapping  one  another, 
Thecommonest  wild  Europeanspecies,  stretching  from  j  but  the  three  together  stretching  all  round  the  world  in 
Spain  and  France  all  through  Central  and  Southern  1  the  north  temperate  zone,  one  beginning  directly 
Europe,    and    in    Asia   far    into   Siberia,    but   in  the    another  stops. 

extreme    East   and   Japan   appearing    to    be    entirely  1  ,  ^  t  •         t-        „,     .  „  . 

replaced  by  maculatum,  wh  ch  is  confused  with  it  in    ,/'•  /•   ''•"""*'"%  ^T'  ,^PV  •  P"   ^l^  '  =  °'- 

Ledebour's^ "  Flora  Rossica."  It  is  the  old  original  ^ag-  t.  800  and  858 ;  Kunth  Enum  iv.  258  ;  Spae 
lurks-cap  Lily  of  the  gardens,  and  is  mentioned  in  ^  fcf,dulu,K.  Spae,  Mon:,  p.  28.  -  Bulb  more  or 
Gerardes  list  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  1596.  '  less  obliquely  rhizomatous.  Stem  ij-3feet  high, 
but  it  has  now  given  way  to  a  large  extent,  as  a  erect,  terete,  glabrous.  Leaves  typically  in  four  or  five 
popular  favourite,  to  its  allies  with  brighter  coloured,  regular  whorls  2— 3  inches  apart,  of  6—15  oblanceolate 
flowers.     It  is  a  very  well-marked   plant,   not  likely  to    leaves,  spreading  nearly  horizontally,  pale  bright  green 


long  ;  style  sle 
long,  curved  from  the  base  ;  filaments  8—10  I 
all  much  curved  ;  anthers  linear-oblong,  4— 4J  lines  long  ; 
pollen  reddish  ;  capsule  turbinate,  bluntly  angled,  an  inch 
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above,  thicker  than  those  of  Martagon 
lower  ones  2 — 4  inches  long,  6 — g  lines  brc 
the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  an  acute  pomt,  mais- 
tinctly  spathulate  downwards,  both  sides  quite  glabrous, 
or  the  nerves  below  distinctly  ciliated,  the  main  veins 
stronger  and  more  distinct  than  in  Martagon,  mostly  three 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  the  upper  whorls  especially 
liable  to  be  broken  up,  and  often  a  few  scattered  ones 
between  the  uppermost  whorl  and  the  inflorescence. 
Flowers  i — 6  in  the  wild  plant,  corymbose,  pendulous  ; 
pedicels  1-  (>  inches  long,  with  usually  one,  or  even  two, 
linear  bracteoles :  perianth  z— 2J  inches  deep,  the  divisions 
spreading  from  about  half  way  down  when  expanded, 
much  less  reflexed  than  in  Martagon,  varying  in  colour 
from  bright  yellow  to  pale  bright  red,  with  copious  spots, 
especially  in  the  lower  two-thirds,  of  dark  purplish-red, 
the  divisions  lanceolate,  not  distinctly  clawed  at  the  base, 
pubescent  at  the  tip,  not  down  the  back,  7 — 9  lines 
broad  at  the  middle,  not  papillose  or  pubescent  down  the 
groove.  Ovary  7— 9 lines  long ;  style  i—i J  inch;  filaments 
ij— li  inch  :  anthers  5—6  lines  ;  pollen  bright  crimson. 
Capsule  li  inch  deep,  oblong,  bluntly  angled. 

Common  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States, 
stretching  eastward  as  far  as  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
southward  to  Georgia,  along  the  Alleghanies.  The 
typical  form  is  quite  hardy  with  us,  and  widely  spread 
in  cultivation.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
plants  introduced  to  European  gardens  from  America, 
and  is  figured  in  Parkinson's  "Paradisus"  in  1629. 
There  are  several  allied  forms  on  the  western  side  of 
the  American  continent,  which  differ  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously from  the  Eastern  plant,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  am  informed  by  M.  Leichtlin  that  all  the  canadense 
Lilies  that  grow  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  may  invariably  be  separated  from  the 
eastern  ones  by  their  regular  ovoid  bulbs,  and  that 
several  species  have  been  recently  described  by 
Kellogg,  in  a  Californian  serial,  which  I  have  not 
hid  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  I  hope  that  he  may  be 
induced  soon  to  give  an  account  of  his  observations  on  the 


group. 


The 


of  the  Eastern  plant. 


Mr.  Elkanor  Walker.  Will  very  likely  prove  to  be 
quite  a  distinct  species  when  brought  into  cultivation. 

Var.  4,  Hartvjegii,  Baker. — Leaves  all  scattered,  linear, 
much  ascending,  quite  glabrous,  like  the  stem,  the  lowest 
4—5  inches  long,  3—4  lines  broad.  Flowers  1—2  in  the 
specimens  seen,  on  long  bracteolate  peduncles,  3  inches 
deep,  the  divisions  lanceolate,  half  an  inch  broad, 
narrowed  very  gradually  to  the  point,  reflexed  from  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  way  down  in  the  expanded 
flower.  Ovary  8-9  lines  long:  style  r5 — 16  lines;  fila- 
ments 2 — 2^  inches  ;  anthers  half  an  inch. 

Gathered  by.Hartweg,  in  1S48,  in  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  California. 

Turning  to  the  East  again  we  have  the  following, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
which  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  am  using  it. 

Subspecies  superhum  =  /,.  superbum,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant, 
p.  434;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  936;  Redoute.  Lil.  t.  103  ;  Kunth, 
Enum.  iv.  258  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  28  ;  Flore  des  Serres, 
t.  1014-5. — A  more  robust  plant  than  typical  canadense, 
reaching  4 — 6  feet  high,  with  the  stem  in  the  lower  part 
half  an  inch  thick.  Whorls  of  leaves  more  numerous, 
often  5 — 6.  Leaves  longer,  the  lower  5 — 6  inches  long, 
narrowed  rather  more  gradually  at  the  base.  Flowers 
more  numerous,  often  6 — 12  (reaching  in  an  extreme  case 
up  to  40  according  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray),  the  inflorescence 
in  well-developed  specimens  a  broad  pyramidal  raceme. 
Perianth  3 — 4  inches  long,  spreading  from  lower  down 
than  in  typical  canadense  when  expanded.  Ovary,  style, 
and  anthers  longer  in  proportion. 

An  exceedingly  fine  plant,  spread  from  Georgia  north- 
ward through  the  northern  United  States,  where  it  is 
rather  common  in  rich  low  ground.  It  is  a  plant  which 
might  be  well  cultivated  in  our  gardens  much  more 
abundantly  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  follow- 
ing  is   intermediate   between    superbum    and    typical 


regards  the  colour  of  the  flower,  one  with  an  entirely 
yellow  groundwork  (the  variety  flavum  of  Kunth),  and 
the  other  with  an  entirely  red  groundwork  (the  variety 
coccineum  of  Kunth,  and  L.  penduliflorum  of  Re- 
doute), are  given  in  the  two  plates  quoted  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine."  I  have  several  times  seen  this 
Eastern  form  in  gardens  lately  under  the  name  of 
L.  canadense  occidentale,  a  designation  which  ought 
to  be  suppressed,  as  I  do  not  think  this  form  grows  at 
all  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent. 

Var.  I,  parvifloruvi.  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  vol.  ii., 
p.  281  ;  var.  minm,  Wood,  Proc.  Acad.  Phil.  1868, 
p.  166  ;  L.  Sayii,  Nuttall,  MSS. — Stem  more  slender  than 
in  the  type,  glabrous.  Leaves  varying  from  3—4  reguli 
whorls  to  most  or  all  scattered,  the  lower  ones  2^—3  inches 
long,  i — I  inch  broad.  Flowers  genera.lly  2—4,  the  lowe: 
pedicels  reaching  4—6  inches  long.  Perianth  15—18  lines 
deep,  the  divisions  rather  more  deeply  reflexed  in  the 
expanded  flower  than  in  the  type,  the  inner  ones  4 — 6 
lines,  the  outer  3—4  lines  broad.  Ovary  with  style  12—15 
lines  long;  filaments  12— 15  lines. 

Stretches  from  Vancouver's  Island  and  British 
Columbia  to  Oregon  and  California.  The  form  of 
canadense  that  comes  nearest  to  Martagon  and  macu- 
latum. 

Var.  2,  Humboldtii.  L.  Humboldtii,  Roezl  in  Hort. 
Leichtlin. — A  robust  form,  reaching  4 — 5  feet  high,  with 
glabrous  green  stems,  mottled  with  red.  Leaves  nearly  all 
arranged  in  4—5  regular  whorls  of  10—15  leaves  each, 
3 — 5  inches  apart,  the  lower  ones  3^ — 4  inches  long,  by 
an  inch  broad  three-quarters  of  the  way  up.  Flowers  4—6 
in  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  but  said  to  sometimes 
exceed  20.  Perianth-segments  3—4  inches  long,  spread- 
ing from  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  down  in  the  ex- 
panded flower,  a  very  bright  orange-yellow,  spotted 
throughout  with  large  claret-red  dots.  Bracts  ovate,  about 
an  inch  long.  Inflorescence  with  more  of  a  tendency  to 
run  out  into  a  raceme  than  in  the  type  ;  ovary,  style, 
filaments  and  anthers  longer  in  proportion. 

A  very  fine  form,  found  in  California,  and  lately  in- 
troduced and  liberally  distributed  by  Herr  Leichtlin, 
who,  I  believe,  considers  it  distinct,  at  least  as  a  sub- 
species, and  who  has  noted  differences  also  in  the  bulb 
between  this  and  the  type  which  he  will  no  doubt 
explain  fully  when  his  observations  are  committed  to 
print.  In  several  points,  as  will  be  noticed,  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  eastern  L.  superbum,  and  these  two  are 
certainly  the  princes  of  the  canadense  set  of  forms. 
My  notes  above  are  taken  from  living  specimens  com- 
municated by  Leichtlin  to  the  Kew  collection.  I 
believe  Torrey's  var.  puberulum  (Torrey,  Bot.  Whipple, 
p.  90),  to  be  essentially  the  same  form,  differing  only 
by  its  markedly  puberulous  stem.  Two  other  striking 
forms,  known  to  me  only  from  dried  specimens,  are  : — 

Var.  3,  Walkeri,  Wood,  Proc.  Acad.  Phil.  1868, 
p.  166. — Stem  stout,  glabrous,  at  least  3  feet  high.  Leaves 
narrower  than  in  the  type,  not  more  than  \—%  inch  broad, 
arranged  in  distinct  whorls  of  8 — 12  leaves  each,  6 — 7 
inches  apart.  Flowers  up  to  12—15  •"  ^  narrow  r: 
a  foot  long,  the  slender  much  ascending  pedicels  reaching 
2 — 2i  inches  in  length,  the  bracts  linear.  Perianth  12—11 
lines  deep,  reflexed  only  towards  the  tip  ;  the  divisions  no 
more  than  2 — 3  lines  broad.  Ovary  4  lines  long  ;  styli 
filiform,  7—8  lines  long;  filaments  9 — 12  lines  ;  anthers 
li— 2  lines. 


lately  by  Professor  Wood  from  specimens  gathered  by 


Var.  carolinianum.  Gray  ;  L.  carolinianum,  Michx., 
Flora,  i.  199  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2280 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  580 ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  258 ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  29  ;  L.  Michauxii, 
Poir,  Enc.  Suppl.  iii.  457  ;  Z.  autumnali,  Lodd.,  Bot. 
Cab.  t.  335.- Stemslender,  1—3  feet  high.  Leaves  like 
those  of  canadense,  shorter  and  more  oblanceolate  than 
those  of  superbum,  and  flowers  like  those  of  canadense, 
not  more  than  1—3  in  the  wild  plant,  smaller  than  those 
of  superbum,  but,  as  in  that,  with  the  divisions  reflexed 
from  much  below  the  middle  when  expanded. 

Similar  to  superbum  and  canadense  in  its  geogr; 
phical  range,  but  said  to  flower  later,   y.  G.  Baker. 
'..T»  It  Contim.cd.) 


gome  Correspanknce. 


Challenged  Censorship,  &c.— "Best  collection 
of  10  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  varieties."  I  recently 
competed  in  a  class  thus  defined,  and  was  disqualified 
by  the  judges  for  showing  two  Pines— a  smooth-leaved 
Cayenne,  and  a  Queen — in  the  collection.  I  don't  feel 
satisfied,  mine  being  the  best  fruit  shown.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  outdoor  fruit  I  showed  two  dishes  of  Plums, 
distinct,  and  got  the  1st  prize.  Exhibitor.     [The  judges 

:re  certainly  in  error,  the  two  Pine-apples  being  tho- 

.ighly  "distinct  varieties."  Eds.] 

■ At  the   B Horticultural   Society's    show 

Mr.  M took  the  1st  prize  in  the  open  class,  with 

the  following  6  stove  plants  : — AUamanda  neriifolia, 
worthless ;  A.  grandiflora,  very  poor ;  Vinca  rosea, 
nice  plant ;  Alocasia  metallica,  very  good  ;  Coleus 
Queen  Victoria,  without  shape  or  colour  ;   Caladium 

Chantinii,  good.     Mr.    B ,   who  was  awarded  2d 

,  had  splendid  plants  of  AUamanda  grandiflora, 
well-flowered  ;  A.  Henderson!,  very  good  ;  Dipladenia 
boliviensis,  very  good ;  Bougainvillea  glabra,  well 
flowered ;  Vinca  oculata,  good  ;  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  very  fine,  the  rest  averaging  about  3  feet 
6  inches  high  by  2  feet  7  inches  wide.  Which  of  these 
two  sets  ought  to  have  had  the  1st  prize  ?  It  would  be 
well  if  country  judges  knew  a  little  more  of  the  nature 
of  growing  plants  and  their  value,  and  then  we  should 
not  be  troubled  with  so  many  complaints.  Fairplay. 
[According  to  this  statement,  B.'s  plants  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  placed  1st,  the  very  fine  Anthurium 
outweighed  nearly  the  entire  collection  shown  by  M., 
and  was  besides  well  backed  up  by  other  good  plants, 
well  grown.   Eds.] 

I.   Is   it   permitted  to   exhibit  Tomatos   in   a 

"collection  of  fruit"  for  a  prize  given  for  "best  col- 
lection of  fruit  ?  "  2.  Are  not  Chasselas  Musque  and 
Josling's  St.  Alban's  one  and  the  same  Grape? 
D.  R.  S.  H.  [I.  No,  not  in  this  country  ;  they  are 
here  regarded  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  falling  into  the 
same   category   as    the  Vegetable   Marrow.     2.     Yes. 

Were   the  judges  right   in   awarding   the    1st 

prize  at  a  recent  local  flower  show  to  a  collection  of 
"  variegated  plants  "  containing  a  specimen  of  Herrania 
palmata,  which  is  strictly  a  greenhouse  stove  plant  ? 
I  may  add  that  the  judges  themselves  admitted  that 
the  plant  in  question  was  not  admissible,  but  that  they 
were  influenced  by  the  size  and  greater  rarity  of  the 
collection  over  that  awarded  the  2d  prize,  although  the 
latter  consisted  of  well  grown  and  valuable  plants. 
VV.  G,  [Herrania  palmata  is  not  a  variegated  plant  in 
any  sense,  and  should,  therefore,  have  disqualified  the 
collection,  if  the  class  was  defined  as  one  of  "  v  ' 
gated  plants."  There  is  no  more  frequent  mistake 
made  at  country  shows  than  in  being  influenced  by  the 


size  of  one  collection  as  compared  with  another,  or  of 
certain  individual  specimens  in  a  collection  over  those 
in  competing  collections.  The  first  question,  however, 
in  all  cases  is.  Is  the  schedule  complied  with  ?  If  not, 
the  exhibition  should  be  disqualified  in  the  class  in 
which  it  is  entered,  even  if  it  has  so  much  merit  that  a 
supplementai-y  award  is  made  to  it.   Eds.] 

Lawn  Mowers. — I  see  by  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 
of  August  26  that  we  have  yet  another  patent  lawn- 
mower,  upon  the  old  system.  Now  the  machines  of 
all  the  different  makers  cut  well  enough  ;  where  we 
want  improvement  is  in  the  grass-box.  A  box  con- 
structed to  hold  more  grass  is  what  we  want.  I  should 
like  to  see  such  an  one,  that  will  go  100  yards  without 
requiring  to  be  emptied.  This  would  be  a  sensible 
improvement,   y. 

Hardy  Succulent  Plants  (see  p.  1 133). -The 
specimen  of  Cereus  tubulosus  was  a  bought  example, 
and  was,  I  fancy,  grafted  on  C.  rostratus,  but  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty.  Some  growers  consider  that 
C.  tubulosus  is  much  more  vigorous  and  floriferous 
when  worked  on  another  species,  but  such  is  not  my 
experience,  nor  was  it  the  opinion  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Kingston.  I  find  it  strikes  freely,  the 
wood  much  thicker,  its  beautiful  blossoms  quite  as 
abundant  on  its  own  roots  ;  and,  further,  you  save  the 
trouble  of  grafting,  and,  as  in  my  unhappy  case,  stand 
a  better  chance  of  saving  your  plants  in  the  event  of 
your  water-pipes  being  frozen,  yohn  Daniel^  The 
Terrace,  Epsom. 

■ I  am  of  opinion  that  the  note  on  the  above 

subject  at  p.  11 33  is  likely  to  cause  some  disappoint- 
ment, should  any  of  your  readers  act  on  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Daniel,  I  should  be  obliged  if  he  would  state 
the  exact  amount  of  exposure  %vhich  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion received—  that  is,  were  they  in  the  open  air  ? — and 
if  so,  on  the  level  ground,  or  on  rockwork  ?  or  were 
they  under  glass  without  any  other  protection  ?  If  the 
latter,  the  plants  being  perfectly  dry  would  assist  them. 
It  is  known  that  Echinopsis  oxygonus,  multiplex, 
Eyresii,  and  Zuccariniana  will  pass  the  winter  in  a  cool 
frame  ;  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana  vulgaris,  O.  corrugata 
(O.  humilis,  Engl.),  Mammillaria  vetula,  and  two  sp. 
nova:,  found  by  Dr.  Parry  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  quite  hardy  ;  but  Agave  americana  and  variegata 
seldom  stand  the  winter  even  in  a  cool  shed,  though 
th  hay  or  straw.  7.  Croucher,  Gr.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith. 

Yachting  Shoes. — Those  who,  like  myself,  find 
great  difliculty  in  mounting  grassy  hills  in  summer,  or 
cutting  trees  in  dry  woods,  should  buy  a  pair  of 
y.  bd.  yachting  shoes.  For  most  persons  they  are 
better  even  than  the  expensive  cricket  shoe  for  cricket, 
they  give  you  a  much  firmer  grasp  of  the  ground. 
Somerset. 

Lightning-Struck  Oak. — Half-an-hour  since  1 
was  sitting  at  an  open  window  observing  a  storm,  when 
flash  of  lightning  struck  a  brave  old  Oak,  in  the 
middle  of  the  "  great  meadow  "  here.  A  very  super- 
ficial examination  since  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
trunk  is  split  down  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom. 
An  opening  in  the  bark  extends  all  down  one  side  ;  on 
the  other  there  appears  to  be  a  ribbon  of  bark,  about 
I  foot  wide,  completely  stripped  from  the  tree,  but 
neither  at  the  top  or  bottom  ;  in  fact,  if  removed  it 
must  be  cut  at  each  end,  and  then  it  will  fall  away  at 
once.  Being  most  desirous  of  doing  all  I  can  for  the 
old  favourite,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opinion  whether 
this  strip  of  bark  had  better  be  removed,  or  whether  it 
can  be  fastened  in  any  way  so  as  to  again  be  of  benefit 
to  the  trunk.  A  sheep  lying  beneath  was  struck  dead, 
and  some  of  the  arms  are  completely  denuded  of  bark 
and  smashed.  A.  C.  M.,  Lorrenden,  Ospringe.  [There 
is  not  much  chance  of  saving  the  tree.  Pare  the  edges 
of  the  wound  as  well  as  you  can,  replace  the  bark,  and 

cover  the  denuded  surface  with  tar  and  cowdung.    EdS.] 

Pruning  Yew  Trees. — I  have  recently  moved  14 
large  plants  of  Yew,  12  to  14  feet  high,  and  some  of 
them  as  much  through.  They  were  moved  with  good 
balls,  and  have  been  well  replanted  in  good  soil  and  well 
watered  and  syringed  overhead.  They  are  intended  to 
form  part  of  a  Yew  hedge,  and  must  be  cut  in  for  that 
purpose.  Would  it  be  better  to  cut  them  in  at  once  or 
leave  them  till  next  year  ?  My  own  feeling  is  in  favour 
of  cutting  them  in  on  one  side  at  once,  and  leaving  the 
other  side  till  next  year,  a  little  later  than  this.  My 
idea  is,  as  the  roots  have  been  cut,  if  I  reduce  the 
heads  I  give  the  roots  less  to  do ;  at  the  same  time  may 
not  the  leaves  and  branches  assist  in  the  production  of 
fresh  roots,  and  so  do  more  good  than  they  do  harm, 
by  affording  a  larger  surface  for  evaporation  ?  C.  F.  P., 
The  Grange,  Kingston,  near  Taunton.  [Cut  them  in,  in 
a  few  weeks'  time.  Eds.] 

Parsons'  Mignonette. — I,  too,  have  grown  this 
new  Mignonette  during  the  past  summer,  and  can  dis- 
interestedly vouch  that   it  has  no  lack  of  odoriferous 


qualities,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  strength  of  hab 
packet  of  seed  was  sown  in  a  box  in  the  greer 
March,  and  the  plants  when  two  inches  in  he 
pricked  out  about  6  inches  apart  in  a  single  ' 
open  ground,   and  in  very  moderate   soil, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds,  th 
rapidly    became    "small  by  degrees,    and 
less ; "  but  when  once  a  start  was  made. 
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was  rapid  indeed,  until  the  row  finally  covered  a  space 
3  feet  in  width,  and  dense  from  end  to  end.  It  was 
the  strongest  development  in  the  Mignonette  under 
ordinary  culture  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  plants  were 
generally  true  to  character,  and  the  size  and  length  of 
spike  unusually  large,  whilst  the  perfume  was  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  not  a  visitor  came  but  remarked  it. 
The  most  disappointing  feature  about  it  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  colour  of  the  flower  differed  in  no 
degree  from  that  of  the  old  variety,  and  required  rather 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  term  it  white.  That  it 
may  come  purer  in  colour  under  glass,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  old  variety. 
Reseda  odorata  ameliorata  is  less  striking  in  colour  and 
flower,  and  has  a  shorter  spike  ;  but  it  is  also  more 
short  jointed,  and  stiffer  in  habit,  and  very  robust. 
Indeed,  could  a  pure  white  variety,  having  the  habit  of 
the  latter,  be  secured,  we  should  then  possess  almost  a 
perfect  foriii  of  the  Mignonette.  A.  D. 

Preserving  Tomatos. — Can  any  of  your  contribu- 
tors inform  me  of  the  way  that  Tomatos  are  preserved 
in  America  ?  I  believe  that  they  are  pickled  in  brine 
in  some  way  or  the  other,  but,  whether  the  seeds  are 
taken  out,  or  whether  they  are  simmered  over  a  fire,  I 
do  not  know.    Old  Charlie. 

Fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  Preserving  of. — 
I  understand  that  the  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  or 
Rowan  tree  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  is  made  in  a  preserve 
or  conserve  in  Scotland  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Will  some  of  your  Scotch  readers  kindly  give  us 
southrons  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  recipes  for  con- 
verting them  into  sweetmeats  ?  They  are  plentiful  this 
year,  when  other  fruit  is  not.  W.  Marshal!^  £h'^ 
September  6. 

Fertilisation  of  Leschenaultia.— As  "  F.  W.  B.'' 
inquires,  in  your  number  of  August  26,  about  the 
seeding  of  Leschenaultia,  I  will  give  my  small  expe- 
rience. r)uring  1S60  and  1862,  I  was  led  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  fertilisation  of  L.  formosa 
and  bdoba,  from  having  read  that  with  these  flowers 
self-fertilisation  was  an  inevitable  contingency  ;  and 
this,  from  what  I  had  seen  during  many  years,  seemed 
to  me  highly  improbable.  I  found,  as  "  F.  W.  B." 
states,  that  before  the  flower  expands,  the  anthers  open 
and  the  pollen  is  shed.  This  occurs  in  a  considerable 
number  of  plants,  as  in  most  Leguminosae,  Fumariacece, 
&c. ;  but  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  this  by  no  means 
necessarily  leads  to  self-fertilisation.  In  Leschenaultia 
the  pollen,  when  shed,  is  neatly  collected  in  a  cup- 
shaped  indusium,  the  mouth  of  which  is  at  first  widely 
open,  but  soon  closes.  Thus  far  I  can  follow 
"F.  W.  B.;"  but  he  will,  I  think,  find,  on  further 
examination,  that  the  pollen  must,  in  order  that  the 
flower  should  be  fertilised,  be  subsequently  removed 
from  the  indusium,  and  then  placed  on  an  exterior 
sligmatic  surface.  This  no  doubt  is  effected  by  insects, 
tempted  to  visit  the  flowers  by  the  copiqus  supply  of 
nectar.  On  the  outside  of  the  indusium  there  is  a 
viscid  surface,  and  when  on  two  occasions  I  placed 
some  pollen-grains  on  the  surface,  I  found,  after  an 
interval  of  about  20  hours,  that  it  was  deeply  penetrated 
by  numerous  pollen-tubes.  I  was  so  much  surprised 
at  this  position  of  the  stigma,  that  I  asked  Dr.  Hooker 
to  dissect  some  flowers,  which  he  did  with  care,  and 
he  confirmed  my  conclusion  with  respect  to  L.  formosa. 
He  also  examined  two  other  species,  and  found  no 
trace  of  a  stigma  within  the  indusium.  I  should 
here  add  tliat  Mr.  Bentham  has  subsequently  described 
the  structure  of  the  parts  in  this  genus,  but  I  cannot  at 
the  present  moment  lay  my  hand  on  his  paper.  When 
the  flower  is  fully  expanded  the  lips  of  the  indusium  fit 
closely,  and  cannot  be  very  easily  opened.  If,  how- 
ever, a  finely-pointed,  small  camel-hair  brush  be  held 
parallel  to  the  pistil,  and  be  gently  inserted  into  the 
flower,  so  as  to  imitate  the  entry  of  an  insect,  the  tip 
of  the  brush,  by  pressing  against  the  slightly  projecting 
lower  lip  of  the  indusium,  opens  it  ;  and  some  of  the 
hairs  enter  and  become  smeared  with  pollen.  If  the 
same  brush  Ije  now  successively  inserted  into  sevenil 
flowers,  pollen-grains  will  be  found  left  on  the  exterior 
viscid  stigma.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  I 
treated  in  this  manner  several  flowers,  but  with  no 
result.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  however,  five  flowers 
were  thus  treated,  and  the  germens  of  all  soon  became 
much  enlarged.  Two  of  them,  after  a  time,  shanked  ofl!', 
but  three  remained  on  till  the  autumn,  and  each  con- 
tained about  25  seeds.  My  plant  produced  hundreds 
of  flowers  during  two  or  three  summers,  but  the 
germens  of  none  spontaneously  swelled,  with  the 
exception  of  two  growing  close  together,  which  I 
imagined  had  been  visited  by  some  insect.  These  two 
produced  some  seeds,  but  fewer  in  number  than  in  the 
above  case.  All  the  seeds  were  in  external  appearance 
good,  but  when  sown  they  did  not  germinate.  The 
(lowers  were  necessarily  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
the  same  plant,  but  it  would  have  been  in- 
comparably better  if  pollen  from  a  distinct  seed- 
ling plant  could  have  been  employed.  This  would 
have  been  all  the  more  advisable,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond,  of  Swan  River,  in  Australia,  to  whom  I 
wrote,  asking  him  to  observe  in  the  proper  season  what 
insects  visited  the  Leschenaultias,  informed  me  that 
the  species  growing  there  in  a  state  of  Nature  very 
rarely  produce  seed.  It  appears  at  first  sight  a  sur- 
prising circumstance  that  in  this  genus  and  in  some 
allied  genera,  the  pollen,  whilst  the  flowers  are  still  in 


bud,  should  be  scooped  out  of  the  anthers,  in  which  it 
might  have  remained  ready  for  use,  and  then  be  imme- 
diately enclosed  in  a  specially  contrived  receptacle, 
from  which  it  has  afterwards  to  be  removed,  so  as  to 
be  placed  on  the  stigma.  But  he  who  believes  in  the 
principle  of  gradual  evolution,  and  looks  at  each  struc- 
ture as  the  summing  up  of  a  long  series  of  adaptations 
to  past  and  changing  conditions — each  successive 
modification  being  retained  as  far  as  that  is  possible 
through  the  force  of  inheritance— will  not  feel  surprise 
at  the  above  complex  and  apparently  superfluous 
arrangement,  or  the  other  still  more  complex  arrange- 
ments, though  they  may  all  serve  for  one  and  the  same 
general  purpose.  Any  one  desiring  to  learn  how 
diversified  are  the  means  for  preventing  self-fertilisa- 
tion, even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  family  of  plants, 
should  study  Mr.  Bentham's  short  but  extremely  curious 
paper,  just  published  [in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society],  on  the  styles  of  the  Australian  Pro- 
teacece.  I  cannot  resist  specifying  one  of  the  remarkable 
contrivances  described  by  Mr.  Bentham.  In  Synaphea 
the  upper  anther  does  not  subserve  its  proper  function 
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of  producing  pollen,  but  has  been  converted  into  a 
short  broad  strap,  firmly  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  stig- 
matic  disc.  By  this  means  the  stigma  is  held  in  such 
a  position  that  it  cannot  receive  pollen  from  the  fertile 
anthers  of  the  same  flower  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bentham  puts 
the  case,  "the  stigma  thus  held  by  the  eunuch  [i.  e., 
the  barren  anther)  is  safe  from  all  pollution  from  her 
brother  anthers,  and  is  preserved  intact  from  any 
pollen  that  may  be  inserted  *  *  by  insects  or  other 
agencies."  Charles  Danviit.  [In  order  to  render  this 
matter  more  clear  we  reproduce  the  woodcut  from 
p.  1 103.   Eds.] 

Malformed  Pear. — By  this  post  we  send  you  a 
Pear  fruit  grown  on  a  Jargonelle  Pear,  and  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  peculiar.  J.  Dickson  &'  Sons, 
Chester. — [The  change  in  question  is  n^ 


and  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  core  or 
true  fruit  is  not  produced,  but  in  its  place  the  stem 
grows  out,  assuming  the  same  succulent  fm-m  as  in  the 
normal  Pear.  The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  26S)  shows 
an  analogous  instance.  The  edible  portion  of  an  Apple 
or  Pear  is  now  well  known  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
flower-stalk,  the  true  fruit,  in  the  botanical  sense,  being 
the  "core  "  containing  the  seeds,  and  which  in  course 
of  growth  becomes  imbedded  in  the  succulent  flower- 
stalk.   EliS.l 

Thujopsis  dolabrata. — On  looking  over  my  Gar- 
Jeiiers'  Chronicle  this  morning  (September  3),  the 
first  thing  I  read  was  your  account  of  that  interesting 
Conifer,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  growing  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  at  Ashridge,  and  until  doing  so  I  was  vain 
enough  to  think  I  had  the  finest  specimen  of  it  in  Eng- 
land, but  I  find  now  I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
mine  is  one  of  the  finest,  not  the  finest  plant  in 
England,  for  the  Ashridge  plant  beats  mine.  You  say 
it  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  fully  as  much 
through  at  the  base.  My  specimen  is  only  5  feet 
I  inch  high,  and  the  same,  or  may  be  an  inch  or  two 
more,  through  the   base ;   and,   as  to   health,   to  all 


appearance  it  could  not  be  more  healthy  or  robust ; 
but  I  knve  had  it  12  years,  and  I  fancy  it  is  a 
very  slow  grower.  Five  feet  is  not  much  in  12 
years.  Perhaps  it  may  go  on  better  in  the  future, 
as  it  must  be  tolerably  well  established  by  this  time. 
If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  a  finer  plant,  will 
they  kindly  publish  particulars  of  it?  I  have  also  a 
smaller  specimen,  which  has  the  "abrupt  unfinished 
appearance"  you  mention.  I  am  thinking  of  making  a 
rough  open  fence  of  branches  of  some  kind  round  it,  and 
leaving  it  there  for  a  year  or  two,  to  see  if  it  will  draw  it 
up.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  date  of 
growth  of  many  of  our  exotic  Conifers  ;  my  Thujopsis 
dolabrata  is  growing  within  30  yards  of  two  fine 
specimens  of  Pinus  Benthamiana,  which  came  to  me  at 
the  same  time  (the  early  spring  of  1859),  done  up  in  a 
browii  paper  parcel— seedlings  drawn  out  of  the  seed 
bed  in  which  they  were  raised— root,  top  and  all  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  inches,  tied  together  with  four 
others  with  a  piece  of  bast,  and  then  wrapped  up  in 
brown  paper ;  they  are  now  21  feet  6  inches,  and 
25  feet  10  inches  in  height  respectively,  and  as  robust 
and  handsome  as  they  can  be.  C.  F.  P.,  The  Grange, 
Kingston,  near  Taunton, 

Faults  in  Dinner-table  Decoration. — In  a  very 
able  letter  to  the  Times,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison  discusses  some  of  the  faults  in  modem  archi- 
tecture ;  and  his  opinions  on  this  subject  so  exactly 
accord  with  mine  on  the  subject  of  dinner-table  deco- 
ration, that  I  venture  to  ask  for  space  for  the  following 
extracts  : — "The  idea  of  making  buildings  handsome 
by  their  proportions  seems  to  have  perished  out  of  the 
earth."  "Contempt  of  proportions  and  symmetry, 
and  an  accumulation  of  ornaments,  seem  to  be  the 
leading  characteristics  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Victorian  style."  "The  ancients,  of  all  styles,  had 
ideas  of  proportion,  and  an  eye  for  it ;  they  did  not 
fancy  that  they  could  produce  effects  by  height,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  length  or  width."  (I  commend  the 
foregoing  extract  in  particular  to  some  worthy  and 
excellent  friends  of  mine,  who  advocate  the  flat  style  of 
table  decoration.)  "Medieval  architectswerenot  afraid 
of  making  1 2  or  1 3  bays  of  a  long  building  all  aUke,  except 
sometimes  in  minor  details  ;  while  many  architects  of 
the  present  day  cannot  give  us  three  or  four  in  suc- 
cession without  some  startling  variation  to  avoid  their 
great  bug-bear  '  monotony. '  And  yet  their  buddings 
are  monotonous,  in  having  but  one  tone  of  fussiness 
and  overdoing  and  want  of  repose  everywhere." 
"Everything  that  is  permanently  pleasing,  both  in  art 
and  mankind,  must  have  that  undefinable  quality  called 
repose,  which  involves  (though  it  does  not  mean) 
simplicity.  And  our  architecture  will  go  on  getting 
worse  and  worse,  more  and  more  vulgar,  if  this  passion 
for  over-decoration  is  not  stopped,  and  old  principles 
restored."    IV.  T. 

Water  Weeds.— I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Campbell  for 
his  reply  to  my  water  weed  question,  but  beg  further 
to  ask  him  what  was  the  extent  of  the  lakes  he  speaks 
of,  and  the  number  of  swans  that  were  introduced  on 
to  them.  Swans  were  recommended  here  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  weed  under.  Accordingly,  in 
the  winter  of  1869,  nine  swans  were  procured,  which 
have  this  year  increased  their  number  to  13,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  have  not  had  the  desired  effect,  as  the 
lake  has  never  been  known  to  be  so  full  of  weeds  as  it 
has  been  this  summer.  So  dense  is  the  Myriophyllum 
that  I  think  no  reasonable  number  of  swans  would  be 
able  to  keep  it  under,  the  size  of  the  lake  being  about 
30  acres.    IV.  E. 

The  Potato  Disease. — Although  agreeing  with 
what  has  lately  been  advanced  in  your  columns  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  of  planting  Potatos  wider  apart 
than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering them  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  dire 
epidemic,  by  allowing  the  "tops"  more  space  for 
development  and  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  I  still  con- 
sider that  the  innate  constitution  of  the  variety  has  as 
much  as  anything  to  do  with  its  ability  toresist  the  attack 
of  thedisease  [No  doubt]  ;  in  e.xemplification  of  which  I 
may  remark  that  a  case  in  point  has  recently  presented 
itself  to  my  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  few  rows  of  Bresee's 
Peerless  and  Prolific  Potatos,  which  I  planted  on 
March  30,  single  eyes  alone  being  planted,  in  rich  soil, 
in  a  somewhat  shady  part  of  the  garden,  in  rows  about 
30  inches  apart  ;  which  distance  proved  insufficient,  as 
the  tops  of  both  kinds  grew  vigorously,  and  soon 
became  interlaced,  resulting,  however,  in  a  heavy 
crop  of  handsome  tubers.  And  although  the  "tops" 
of  both  v.arieties  were  alike  severely  affected 
by  the  disease,  the  Prolific  had  but  three  or  four  of  its 
tubers  affected,  whereas  the  Peerless  was  diseased  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  third  of  its  crop  ;  hence,  I  think, 
conclusively  proving  that  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
variety  is  as  much  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  are 
other  conditions.  In  further  substantiation  of  this  view, 
I  may  add  that  in  a  reserve  garden  here,  but  in  a  more 
elevated  position,  and  less  rich  soil,  several  other 
varieties  of  Potatos,  planted  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
foregoing,  were  more  or  less  diseased,  notably  so  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  (kidney),  which  was  planted  about  ayard  apart 
every  way,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  which  was  badly 
affected  ;  whereas  such  as  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney, 
Ashleaf  Seedling,  Mona's  Pride,  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf, 
were  comparatively  free  from  the  disease,  though  con* 
siderably  separated  by  intervening  rows  of  Broccoli. 
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The  reversi^  lioSvevev,  occurred  to  Early  Coldstream, 
Princess  Dagmar,  liarly  Emperor,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Edgecote  Seedling,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
shaded  by  intervening  beds  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  invariably  found  that  early  kinds 
early  planted  prove  infinitely  less  liable  to  the  influence 
of  the  disease  than  either  early  or  late  varieties  late 
planted.    H^iV/iam  Gardiner. 

Grape    Growing    at    Kingston    Hall.— As   the 

temperature  of  the  border  may  be  readily  ascertained 
from  the  outside  surface,  the  fact  of  its  being  heated 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  bar  to  the  circulation  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  simply  proves  that  each  set 
of  pipes  has  its  special  duty  to  perform.  The  narrow 
passage  which  contains  the  pipes  under  the  front  of  the 
house  is  for  the  border  heat,  and  the  heat  circulates  in 
the  chamber  under  the  border,  in  the  manner  customary 
in  Mr.  Sylvester's  arrangements,  viz.,  through  pigeon- 
holes in  the  outer  wall.  This  is  the  identical  mode  of 
heating  originally  adopted  for  surface  heat,  and  it  was 
made  to  serve  two  purposes,  for  when  it  was 
not  wanted  in  the  house  the  valves  could  be  closed, 
and  the  waste,  or  spare  heat,  was  forced  into  the  border 
chamber.  Mr.  Cruikshank  says  there  are  no  ventilators 
to  be  seen  in  the  front  wall.  Certainly  not,  why  should 
there  be  ?  The  object  %vas  to  force  the  heat  into  the 
border  chamber,  and  that  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  preventing  its  escape  in  any  other  direction.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  the  only  alteration  made  in  the 
inside  wall  was  that  of  stopping  the  ventilators,  so  as 
to  confine  the  heat  to  its  proper  object — that  of  heating 
the  border.  "  F."  frankly  admits  his  inability  to  speak 
positively  upon  this  point ;  but  from  where  he  made 
his  observations— the  inside  chamber— not  one  particle 
of  heat  goes  into  the  border  chamber,  except  what 
passes  through  the  solid  brick  wall.  You  will  thus  per- 
ceive that  my  previous  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
As  for  the  crops  of  my  predecessor,  not  having  seen 
them  I  cannot  speak  of  their  quality.  Report  says 
that  enormous  crops  had  been  produced.  At  the  time 
the  Vines  passed  into  my  charge  many  of  them  had  70 
to  So  bunches  upon  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  crop 
had  coloured  badly  for  years,  furnished  unmistakable 
evidence  that  fast  life  in  their  youth  had  bent  if  not 
broken  their  backs.  Add  to  this  the  ravages  of  insect 
pests,  and  it  may  be  readily  perceived  they  were  only 
the  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  upon  this  question,  Mr.  Sowray,  now  the  gar- 
dener at  Higlmam  Court,  Gloucester,  who  was  foreman 
for  years  to  Mr.  Mackay,  can  settle  it.  Geo.  WaHanJ. 
[We  think  enough  has  been  said  on  this  question. 
Eds.] 

Covent  Garden  Prices. — Three  or  four  letters 
have  appeared  on  the  above  subject.  Being  an  old 
Covent  Garden  man  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
state  my  opinion.  I  begin  with  Pine-apples,  which, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  not  worth  growing  ; 
at  other  times,  namely,  from  October  to  July,  few 
things  pay  better.  Queens  are  very  good,  but  none 
realise  so  much  hard  cash  as  Black  Jamaica.  Then 
as  to  Grapes  :  the  most  suitable  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
White  Muscat,  Lady  Downes'  Seedling  ;  for  very  late, 
Muscat  is  the  favourite,  and  none  of  the  other  varieties 
command  so  good  a  price.  Grapes  should  be  laid  in 
baskets,  holding  12  lb.  each,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  put  up  for  exhibition.  Send  your  own  man  to  the 
railway  station,  and  let  him  give  them  into  the  guard's 
hands  ;  let  your  salesman  know,  in  order  that  his  man 
may  meet  them  in  London.  In  this  way,  literally 
speaking,  they  go  out  of  the  grower's  hands  into  the 
salesman's.  Never  forget  to  shake  hands  with  the  guard, 
and  your  fruit  will  always  go  right.  I  may  mention, 
if  the  bloom  is  not  perfect  it  is  of  little  use  sending 
them,  so  particular  are  the  great  buyers  on  this  point. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  command  a  good  price, 
but  few  gardeners  send  them  to  please  the  salesman  ;  for 
this  reason,  they  pack  all  together — little  and  big.  The 
proper  way  is  to  gather  just  before  they  are  ripe,  sort- 
ing them  over  to  make  firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  even 
fourths,  packing  each  sort  by  itself  in  Peach  punnets — 
label  each  basket  with  the  number  of  fruit,  and  its  qua- 
lity, first  or  second,  as  the  case  may  be.  Strawberries 
(forced  ones)  sell  well,  almost  always.  My  favourite  is 
Sir  Charles  Napier  for  the  market,  still  Keenes'  Seedling 
and  President  are  very  good  ;  but  when  good  old  British 
Queens  are  done  well,  they  realise  more  money  than  any 
other  I  know  off.  They  should  also  be  packed  in 
punnets,  with  a  leaf  between  each  fruit,  and  sorted 
over  the  same  as  Peaches,  not  forgetting  to  let  the 
same  man  take  them  to  the  station  on  all  occasions. 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  generally  get  good  prices  for 
all  I  send,  my  salesman  being  John  Black  ;  never- 
theless, I  know  others  equally  good — Walter  Davis, 
Solomon.  I  .venture  to  say,  if  your  correspondent 
grows  good  stutr,  and  packs  it  in  the  way  described, 
he  will  find  prices  remunerative.  H.  C,  Stamford. 

Price  of  Peaches. — When  I  read  in  your  paper 
such  remarks  as  those  of  "  A.  D."  at  p.  1135,  .about 
Peaches,  I  wonder  that  advertisements  are  not  more 
resorted  to  by  those  who  have  articles  to  part  with. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  "  A.  D."  had  put  in  an  adver- 
tisement that  he  had  50  dozen  Peaches  at,  say  3^.  per 
dozen,  and  that  he  would  send  them  packed — so  many 
per  week  or  half  week— that  he  would  have  found 
customers  at  once.     The  fact  is,  as  he  states,  that  we 


fathers   of  families   never   think    of  buying    Peaches, 
because  of  the  very  high  price  charged  at  the  shops  for 
them  ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  us  who  would  gladly 
supply  our  families  with  Peaches  and  other  fruit,  if  \ 
could  do  so  at  a  fair  price,  from  the  growers.     I  ha 
sold  many  things  by  advertisement,  and  scarcely  ev 
put  one  in  that  I  did  not  meet  with  purchasers  imm 
diately.    T?'.  D.  F. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Show.  —  Every  one  who 
visited  the  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few  day; 
since  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Floral 
Society  will  bear  witness  to  the  conectness  of  you] 
remark,  that  the  right  of  the  judges  "  to  withhold  the 
prize  where  they  consider  the  subjects  not  worthy  of 
it "  would  have  been  well  exercised  in  the  classes  for 
Gladioli.  Some  of  the  spikes  were  certainly  not  worthy 
to  be  sent  to  an  exhibition,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  exhibits  were  of  a  very  high  character.  ] 
am  induced  to  write  to  you  upon  one  or  two  other 
points  in  connection  with  the  Gladioli  sho^Ti  there.  To 
■my  surprise,  one  stand  of  36  had  not  a  single  flower 
named,  and  moreover  it  was  made  up  so  irregularly 
that  for  some  time  I  took  the  centre  I2  to  be  ai 
exhibit  of  itself,  the  other  12  on  either  side  looking 
different,  and  standing  a  few  inches  away  from  the 
centre  lot.  Of  all  flowers  the  Gladiolus  should 
named,  as  you  require  to  examine  it  for  comparison 
with  others.  Another  stand  had  two  spikes  of  the 
flower.  Both  these  stands  had  prizes  awarded.  Where 
was  the  committee  of  the  Society?  Do  let  us  have 
placed  fairly  before  us  the  Gladiolus. 

Marigolds. — The  accompanying  Marigold 
represent  several  types  of  habit  as  well  as  shades  of 
colour,  and  are  being  selected  in  the  hope  that  their 
respective  forms  may  become  permanent.  The  blooms 
marked  No.  i  are  African  Marigolds,  showing  the 
varied  shades  that  exist  amongst  them,  comprising 
rich  orange  to  bright  yellow  and  lemon.  The  mixed 
flowers  marked  No.  2  are  gathered  fi-om  a  number  of 
French  Marigolds  having  a  very  stocky,  bushy,  free- 
blooming  habit,  the  height,  including  flowers,  averaging 
18  inches.  In  respect  of  habit  they  are  very  superior 
to  the  tall  rank-growing  French  kinds,  producing  : 
much  denser  mass  of  bloorti,  as  well  as  greate: 
capacity  to  resist  drought.  No.  3  is  a  Ranunculus 
flowered  variety,  the  flowers  being  exceedingly  double 
and  of  the  most  pleasing  appearance  when  growing  or 
the  plant,  which  has  also  a  very  dwarf  dense  character 
rising  in  height  about  14  inches.  No.  4  comprises  j 
mixed  lot  of  flowers  of  a  very  dwarf  section,  consisting 
of  plants  varying  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  height, 
including  flowers.  No.  5  are  flowers  gathered  from 
our  selected  Dwarf  Orange  French,  for  bedding, 
averaging  10  inches  in  height  ;  and  No.  6  is  a  yellow 
variety,  of  the  same  habit.  These  are  both  very  dwarf 
and  continuous  bloomers,  standing  drought  well 
.4.  Dian.  [Very  good  examples  of  different  types  of 
Marigold.  No.  2,  with  fine  large  flowers,  is  par 
ticularly  handsome ;  and  Nos.  5  and  6  are  pure- 
coloured,  and  likely  to  be  useful  for  massing.  The 
mixed  Verbenas  and  Pentstemons  sent  with  them 
indicate  good  strains  of  seed.  The  white  Lobelia 
speciosa  is  very  pure  and  good.  You  should  send  it  to 
Chiswick,  to  be  grown  with  other  sorts  in  the  next 
year's  trials.  Eds.] 

Utricularia  montana — I  have  to  thank  "  Ebor  " 
for  kindly  furnishing  us  with  some  useful  particulars  as 
to  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  this  peculiar  plant 
flourishes  in  one  locality.  We  as  cultivators  ought  to 
be  extremely  thankful  to  real  travellers  when  they  give 
us  their  experience,  which  unfortunately  is  but  seldom. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  (see  fig.  233,  p.  1039)  are 
pure  white,  with  a  blotch-  of  orange-yellow  on  the 
bigibbous  portion  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla,  and  two 
streaks  of  the  same  colour  extend  down  the  throat. 
The  manner  in  which  it  propagates  itself  I  toolc  the 
precaution  of  illustrating  in  my  sketch.  The  plant 
would  seem  to  be  common  enough  in  the  tropics,  and 
also  somewhat  widely  distributed.  Would  "  Ebor " 
oblige  by  stating  whether  it  is  constantly  epiphytal  in 
Trinidad.  We  have  three  species  of  Utricularia  or 
"  Bladderworts  "  in  Britain,  viz.,  U.  vulgaris,  U.  inter- 
media, and  U.  minor,  all  being  aquatic,  or  submerged 
plants.  Those  who  have  access  to  the  "  English 
Botany  "  will  find  them  figured  or  described  in  that 
valuable  work.  F.  IV.  B.  [A  coloured  plate  of  this 
Utricularia  is  given  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  for 
the  present  month.   Eds.] 

Tabulated  Lists  of  Flowers. — I  remember, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Beck  took  the  "  Florist  "  in  hand, 
he  gave,  from  time  to  time,  tabulated  lists  of  the  best 
Pelargoniums  given  in  by  all  the  best  growers  in  the 
kingdom.  And  I  well  remember  the  interest  and  con- 
fidence that  used  to  be  felt  in  them  by  us  country 
readers,  and  how  much  we  missed  them  when  they 
ceased  to  be  given.  Is  it  impossible  for  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  to  adopt  the  same  plan?  Surely  not. 
What  information  could  be  more  useful,  more  interest- 
ing, more  to  the  taste  of  your  general  readers,  than 
lists  so  made  up— of  Roses  especially— say  the  best  12, 
then  the  best  24,  36,  and  50,  given  in  by  12  of  the 


best  growers  in  the  kingdom,  eight  of  them  being 
nurserymen,  and  four  amateur  growers.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  such  effectual  efforts  which  I  look  to,  if 
such  can  be  brought  to  bear.     For  instance,  if  all  12 


agreed  in  recommending  one  Rose  as  the  best  of  its 
kind,  who  could  have  any  doubts  of  its  being  so  ?  The 
same  of  the  rest.  Let  those  Roses  which  have  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  stand  in  the  first  rank  till  they 
are  beaten  by  others.     The  same  with  bedding  Pelar- 


for  they  s 


have  local 


propensities,  c 


kind  doing  best  here,  and  another  there,  while  others 
seem  to  have  no  particular  taste.  I  look  upon  the  trial 
of  bedding  Pelargoniums  at  Chiswick  as  of  the  first 
importance,  as  all  fight  upon  the  same  terms — a  fair 
field,  and  no  favour — a  very  important  feature  in  my 
estimation.  To  those  who  visit  the  great  flower  shows 
of  London  and  other  places,  such  information  is  not  so 
necessary,  though  not  wholly  useless  to  them,  but  to 
the  general  stick-at-home  it  is  most  important,  and  of 
all  mundane  information  has  the  best  -sharp  of  his 
heart.  R.  J.  [We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with 
your  wishes.  Eds.] 

Potato  and  Artichoke  Grafting. — Be  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  state,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dean  at 
p.  1 135,  that  I  had  intended  to  exhibit  my  experimental 
tubers  at  South  Kensington  on  the  6th  inst.  (expecting 
to  be  away  from  home  on  the  20th),  but  as  both  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Fenn  are  expecting  to  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  20th,  I  shall. have  much  pleasure  in 
deferring  my  exhibition  until  that  date.  I  lifted  my 
tubers  on  the  1st  inst.,  chiefly  because  the  disease  was 
so  virulent  on  all  sides ;  but,  happily,  these  have 
nearly  escaped  its  ravages.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  results  of  my  experiments  time  will  prove,  but 
an  hypothesis  of  my  own  is  that  by  intermixing  the 
properties  of  the  Artichoke  and  the  Potato,  the  latter 
must  necessarily  be  hardened  in  constitution,  and 
consequently  better  able  to  resist  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  Potato  murrain,  although  it  may  be  deteriorated 
in  quality.  These  anticipations  may  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless,  but  one  thing  is  at  least  certain,  viz.,  that  the 
union  of  the  Artichoke  and  Potato  (Helianthus  and 
Solanum)  is  a  fait  accompli  [in  our  correspondent's 
opinion].  Next  spring  I  propose  to  re-graft  these 
tubers  into  the  Artichoke,  when  I  anticipate  a  further 
development  of  the  characteristics  and  properties  of 
the  Artichoke  ;  and  by  repeated  grafting  in  this  way  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  properties  of  the  two  genera 
will  be  so  commingled  as  to  defy  even  the  worthy  and 
talented  authorities  at  41,  WeUington  Street,  to  prove 
which  genus  it  [the  tubers]  originally  belonged  to. 
More  at  the  time  of  exhibition.  Thos.  Simpson,  Broom- 
field,  Sept.  5.  [We  shall  certainly  be  surprised  if  we 
cannot  tell  a  Potato  from  an  Artichoke.   Eds.] 

Asparagus  Disease. — The  whole  of  21  acres  of 
Aspar,agus— seedlings  of  various  growths,  young  Aspa- 
ragus which  was  expected  to  be  cut  from  for  the  first 
time  next  spring,  and  beds  which  have  yielded  well  for 
two  seasons,  have  been  attacked  by  a  Fungus,  and  the 
consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  ver}-  serious.  The 
Fungus  first  appears  in  small  brown  patches  on  the 
stem,  gradually  spreading  until  the  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  an  envelope,  which  seems  to  ripen  and 
then  break,  showing  a  black  furry  substance,  which  is 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  The  land  is  of  v.arious 
qualities,  some  of  it  wet  and  other  parts  dry,  the 
disease  being  the  same  in  all.  The  seedlings  and  the 
young  Asparagus  were  attacked  early  in  July,  and, 
imtil  the  last  ten  days,  had  apparently  died  away,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  appearance  which  is  usual  at  the 
end  of  November  ;  the  seedlings  are  now  apparently 
recovering,  and  looking  green  again,  and  the  stems  of 
the  young  Asparagus,  which  was  expected  to  give  a 
first  crop  next  spring,  are  putting  forth  green  sprigs, 
and  shoots,  although  puny  miserable  things,  are 
beginning  to  spring  from  below-ground  ;  these  young 
shoots  are  also  attacked  in  the  same  way,  but  appa- 
tly  in  a  milder  form.  The  beds  which  were  cropped 
this  year  were  attacked  much  later,  and  at  the  present 

have  the  appearance  of  bare  bro^vn  poles,  all  seed 
having  disappeared,  and  no  fresh  shoots  being  formed. 
Underground  the  plants  have  a  very  unhealthy  appear- 
ance ;  the  roots  have  in  some  cases  rotted,  and  emit  a 
very  unpleasant  smell.  Many  of  the  old  shoots,  which 
a  few  weeks  ago  were  in  a  strong  healthy  condition, 
have  now  perished,  and  the  others  are  putting  forth  a 
few  feeble  sprigs.     I  wish  to  leam  whether  this  has 

occurred  before,  and  what  can  be  done  for  the 
plants.  G.  Hester,  M.A.,  Ringtnore,  Teigninouth, 
Dczon. 

Pinus  pygmaea:  Case  of  Reversion. — I  send  you 
branch,  evidently  of  Pinus  orientalis[?],  cut  from  a  nice 
little  plant  of  Pinus  pygmiea  growmg  at  Chadacre  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Miss  Halifax,  about  8  miles  from  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  The  soil  is  a  very  strong  loam  resting  upon 
clay,  but  many  of  the  Pinus  and  Piceas,  such  as 
Pinsapo,  orientalis,  and  cephalonica,  do  well,  and  form 
nice  trees.  The  present  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Foulger,  has  cleared  a  good  many  shrubs  away  that 
were  used  for  shelter,  which  has  shown  off  the 
plants  to  more  advantage  by  placing  them  on  the 
clear  turf.  This  tiny  tree  was  one  of  those  so  cleared, 
and  I  gathered  the  branch  sent,  which  was  only  a 
portion  of  the  sport,  a  few  days  since.  Such  sports 
:g  Conifers  are  rare,  as  far  as  my  observation 
ds.  Last  year  a  gold  sport,  true,  came  on  a 
ron  Yew  of  great  age,  here.  V.  T.  F.  [The  Clan- 
brasilian  Fir  not  unlrequently  reverts  to  its  original 
form  in  the  same  way.  Eds.] 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

Paris  in  1871.— It  was  with  strangely  mingled 
feelings  that  I  found  myself,  one  morning  in  last  month, 
after  a  night's  travelling  from  Brussels,  at  the  station 
of  the  Northern  Railway  in  Paris.  One's  thoughts 
had  been  for  months  so  full  of  the  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings of  its  people,  of  the  terrible  war  with  Germany,  and 
the  famine  consequent  thereon,  and  the  still  more 
terrible  war  of  the  Commune,  of  the  devastations  and 
burnings  that  the  wretches  who  held  sway  under  the 
ffpmtofthe  latter  had  occasioned,  that  one  questioned 
whether  the  fair  city  of  the  Seine  would  be  recognised 
as  the  same.  Some  said,  "  Paris  can  never  be  herself 
again  ;  her  beauty  is  so  marred,  her  peculiar  charm  so 
disfigured  that  no  amount  of  money  can  ever  restore 
her  to  her  pristine  glory."  Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
said,  "The  change  is  really  very  little  ;  a  few  houses 
here  and  there— some  of  the  fine  buildings,  indeed — 
are  gone;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  much."  And  here 
was  I  to  judge  for  myself.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies 
about  midway.  Get  into  a  ^ni-re,  drive  from  the 
Northern  Station  down  the  Rue  Lafayette,  the  Rue 
Poissonifere,  on  to  the  boulevards,  then  along  by  the 
Madeleine  (you  will  misstheVendome  Column,  but,  in 
artistic  point  of  view,  this  would  be  no  great  loss),  up 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  to  the  Pare  de  Monceau 
then  on  to  tlie  Arc  de  Triomphe,  then  again  dow 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Place  de  la  Concord) 
and  you  will  say,  "  I  do  not  see  the  least  cliange. 
But  if,  instead  of  taking  this  route,  you  had  done  as 
did,  driven  down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  by  the  Louvr 
across  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  over  the  Seine,  to  n 
hotel,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  your  estima 
would  have  been  ditferent.  You  would  have  seen  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Minist 
Finance,  of  the  Chancellerie  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
— you  would  have  wondered  wliat  had  become  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  you 
would  have  been  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  that  must  have  been  enacted  in  the  month  of  May. 
Inside  Paris  the  Germans  liave  hardly  left  any  mark. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  the  Commune— of  wretches 
gathered  out  of  every  nationality,  with,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful, the  exception  of  England — marshalled  by  Poles, 
Russians,  and  Italians,  but  derided  by  Frenchmen,  by 
those  who  have  painted  or  carved  on  every  public 
building  "Liberie,  Egalite,  Fratemite,"  and  then  set 
fire  to  them,  as  an  illustration  of  their  meaning  of  the 
legend.  From  every  Frenchman  I  met  with — from 
English  friends,  who,  like  that  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  of  St.  Germain,  remained 
within  all  through  both  sieges— I  heard  but  one  story. 
Had  the  Commune  had  three  days  more,  not  a  stone 
of  Paris  would  have  been  left.  But  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle^  to  many  of  whom  Paris  is  well 
known,  and  to  most  of  whom  its  parks,  &c.,  are 
familiar,  whether  through  the  splendid  work  of 
Alphand,  the  popular  pages  of  Robinson,  or  the 
columns  of  this  journal,  will  want  to  know,  horticul- 
turally  speaking,  what  is  the  present  aspect  pf  Paris — 
how  fare  its  public  gardens  and  promenades,  its  flower 
markets,  and  its  holies.  Well,  it  was  with  this  end 
I  took  my  course,  and,  without  going  into  any  quesiions 
connected  with  its  political  or  social  aspects,  shall  just 
detaU  what  I  saw  in  connection  with  these  parts. 

The  inner  boulevards,  that  cheering  line  of  tree- 
bordered  streets,  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Paris,  are  untouched.  Whether  it  was  respect  for  their 
city,  or  because  the  green  wood  would  not  bum,  certain 
it  is  that  they  have  been  left  untouched,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  were  all  iu  their  leafy  beauty. 
Outside  the  city  it  is  different — the  larger  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  many  battered  to  pieces  by  the  shells 
of  Mont  Valerien  ;  but  inside  the  city  it  is  happily 
different.  During  the  Commune  fuel  was  not  scarce  ; 
supplies  had  entered  of  all  kinds,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  so  that  those 
who  have  been  wont  to  enjoy  \\i€\xcafe  under  the  shade 
of  the  Ailantus  and  Planes  on  the  boulevards  can  still 
do  so. 

On  entering  the  public  gardens,  while  you  wondi 
at  the  order  into  which  they  have  been  brought,  you 
at  once  see  tliat  they  are  vei7  different  to  what  they 
used  to  be.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  When  thi 
Commune  took  possession  of  Paris,  they  cashiered  M 
Alphand,  who  had  been  the  director  of  all  the  public 
gardens,  and  placed  in  his  stead  a  man  of  the  name  of 
earlier,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  "  Pape-en-bois," 
and  who  cared  as  little  for  flower-beds  as  for  the  clean- 
liness of  his  own  person.  M.  Alphand  happily  now 
occupies  his  former  place,  and  if  France  remains  at 
peace  with  herself,  another  year  will  see  things  such  as 
they  used  to  be.  But  what  could  be  done?  La  Muette, 
the  great  nursery  of  tlie  city,  which  supplied  the  parks 
with  plants,  was  nearly  battered  to  pieces  ;  and  hence 
you  will  find— as  for  instance,  in  the  Pare  de  Monceau, 
wliere  the  beautiful  beds  and  the  splendid  tropical 
plants  made  such  a  scene  of  beauty — that  annuals,  and 
Petunias,  and  such  plants  as  can  be  rapidly  raised  from 
seed,  have  had  to  take  their  place.  It  is  the  same  way 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  beds  of  flowers  there  are,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few  ;  the  only  exception  to  this 
is  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where,  dependent  on 
his  own  resources,  M.  Riviere  has  been  able  to  keep 
a  supply  of  bedding  plants  sufficient  almo'^t  for  his  pur- 
poses ;  but  he  has  lost  fine  collections  of  Bromeliads 


poor. 


and  other  plants,  owing  to  the  failure  of  fuel  to  heat  the 
houses.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  wreck  of  its 
former  self,  though  that  I  never  thought  much  of ;  it 
always  seemed  to  me  a  place  utterly  unworthy  of 
French  science,  and  of  the  illustrious  names  that  have 
been  associated  with  it,  ending  in  the  present  able 
director,  M.  Decaisne.  As  a  botanic  garden,  it  was 
ile  the  collection  of  Orchids  and  other  plants 
ly  inadequate  to  represent  the  state  of  French 
scientific  horticulture,  so  that  I  do  not  wonder  that 
French  savaiis  think  so  highly  of  Kew.  Although  I 
have  seen  enough  of  German  desolation,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  damage  they  did  to  the  houses  here 
was  intentional.  If  they  had  battered  them  down,  and 
the  Government  had  rebuilt  them,  it  would  have  been 
a  gain  to  all  concerned.  The  houses  are  now  com- 
paratively empty,  although,  doubtless,  ere  long,  the 
various  establishments  of  Europe  will  help  M.  Decaisne 
in  his  endeavours  to  refill  them  ;  the  garden  is  still  oc- 
cupied by  soldiery.  I  thought  to  pass  down  the 
avenue  on  to  the  quai,  but  was  stopped,  the  "  teilti 
d'abri  "  filled  the  avenue,  and  the  red-trousered  soldie 
("quantum  mutatus  ab  illo"— the  "illo"  being  the 
spruce  dapper  soldier  of  the  Second  Empire) ;  and  so  I  was 
compelled  to  retrace  my  steps.  The  Buttes  Chaumont, 
which  were  beginning  to  take  their  place  as  the  most 
original  of  all  the  Paris  parks,  is  a  scene  of  desolation, 
but  it  is  being  rapidly  rearranged.  The  remarks  that 
I  have  made  with  regard  to  these  larger  parks  and  gardens 
will  apply  equally  to  the  smaller  spaces,  as  the  Square 
de  Montholon,  the  garden  of  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques, 
Place  Louvois,  &c.,  all,  to  one  who  has  seen  Paris 
before,  much  inferior  to  their  former  state  ;  to  one  who 
had  not  seen  it  before,  wonderfully  neat  and  pretty  ; 
to  every  one,  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  in  so  short 
a  time  so  much  could  have  been  done. 

One  of  my  eariiest  visits  in  Paris  is  always  to  the 
grand  I  lalles  Centrales,  it  was  the  first  place  I  went 
to  this  time  ;  here  thought  I,  I  shall  see  whether  French 
market  gardening  is  recovering  itself.  Where  the 
things  came  from  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  there 
they  were  fresh  as  ever,— the  stalls  outside  with  their 
fresh  looking  vegetables  and  their  little  neat  assort- 
of  cut  legumes  for  the  potage,  and  inside  the 
benches  filled  with  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Grapes. 
The  fine  Peaches  of  Montreuil,  and  the  yellow  good- 
for-nothings  of  the  South,  rich,  luscious  fruit,  at  6  sous 
each,  the  very  best  ;  and  Grapes  (the  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau),  both  grown  in  the  South  of  France, 
at  6  sous  the  pound.  There,  too,  were  the 
hotiqueti'eristes^  making  their  nosegays  as  of  old,  and 
of  immortelles  (alas  !  poor  France  has  need 
of  many  oj  these) ;  while,  passing  on  to  tlie  fish  depart- 
ments, there  were  still  the  same  crawling  masses  of 
escargots,  the  crayfish  in  the  running  streams,  salmon 
(which  had  perhaps  come  over  from  London),  and 
other  things  as  usual,— nay,  I  detected  some  of  my 
old  friends  in  the  stalls,  who  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  two  sieges  tolerably  well.  And 
while  speaking  of  the  markets,  let  me  say  that  the 
market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  have 
expressed  much  gratitude  for  the  supplies  sent  to  them, 
especially  of  Potatos.  Myatt's  Ashleaf  had  been  sent 
in  considerable  quantities ;  they  have  found  its 
superiority  to  their  own,  and  it  will  be  largely  planted 
another  season. 

But,  I  thought,  doubtless  the  flower  markets  and  the 
bouquet  shops  will  show  the  difference  ;  there  can  be 
little  money  to  spend  on  such  luxuries  now,  and  few 
people  who  would  care  to  buy  them.  What  was  my 
surprise,  then,  on  going  to  the  flower  market 
Madeleine,  to  see  it  almost  identically  as  it  used  tc 
there  the  stalls  had  sprung  up  again,  there  wi 
same  plants,  the  Roses,  Lilies,  Vincas,  Pomegranates, 
arranged  in  their  paper  envelopes ;  while  at  Madame 
Fillul's,  Borujon's,  Privort's,  and  other  well  known 
houijuelitristes,  there  were  the  same  daintily  and  taste- 
fully arranged  bouquets,  and  people  entering  the  shops 
buying  and  carrying  off  their  fragrant  burdens.  So 
then,  after  all,  some  may  say,  things  arc  not  so  bad  as 
it  was  reported,  and  the  French  Horticulturists'  Relief 
Fund  was  not  needed.  "  Aisy,"  as  Paddy  says.  Have 
you  ever,  my  friend,  visited  a  country  parson  of  your 
acquaintance,  located  in  some  quiet  peaceful  nook? 
Around  his  vicarage  lies  the  little  village,  with  its 
quaint  old  cottages  and  neat  gardens,  the  Ivy-mantled 
church  is  close  by — the  schoolhouse,  with  its  Roses  and 
Honeysuckled  porch,  at  hand  ;  it  is  a  fine  autumn 
evening,  there  is  not  a  breath  to  move  the  air,  the 
harvestmen  are  bringing  home  their  last  load  for  the 
day,  and  you  involuntarily  exclaim.  Ah  !  what  a  happy 
scene  ;  peace  must  surely  reign  here,  and  contentment 
be  the  rule  of  every  heart.  Ah  !— alas  for  human 
nature  !  your  country  parson  will  tell  you  his  little 
village  is  but  the  epitome  of  the  larger  world  in  which 
you  move ;  and  beneath  this  apparent  calm  that 
reigns  you  would  find  that  envy  and  strife,  tales  of 
shame  and  of  sorrow,  are  to  be  found  concealed  within 
many  a  house  there,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  houses  of 
a  city.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  and  so  with  Paris. 
Beneath  the  apparent  restoration  of  everything  to  its 
former  state,  there  is  a  mass  of  unrest  and  disquiet,  of 
gloomy  anticipation,  of  depressing  feeling,  which  shows 
that  all  is  not  as  it  was.  And  so  of  horticulture.  In 
my  next  communication  I  shall  have  to  draw  a  very 
different  picture  -to  tell  of  devastation  and  miseries, 
that  make  one's  "heart  sick  to  think  of,  and  which  will 
show,  I  am  constrained  to  think,  that  all  the  aid  and 


ympathy  that  we  can  give  would  be  but  as  a  drop  m 
the  ocean  to  that  which  is  required.  But  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  show  what  Paris  is,  and  that  those  who  have 
never  visited  it  may  yet  hope  to  see  it  in  its  former 
beauty — the  fairest  city  of  the  world.  D.,  Deal. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Sept.  6.— Major  Trevor 
Clarke  in  the  chair.  The  usual  preliminary  announce- 
ments having  been  made,  the  Chairman  said  that  to  him 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
excellent  display  of  Onions,  which  had  been  gathered 
together  after  many  years  of  selection  and  cultivation, 
and  which  had  suggested  to  him  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  cross  such  plants  by  planting  distinct  kinds  of  such 
things  close  together.  He  had  tried  this  method 
in  the  case  of  the  Onion  some  years  ago,  and  the  result 
was  the  production  of  some  beautiful  varieties.  He 
recommended  this  plan  strongly  to  experimenters,  and 
suggested  that  the  plants  to  be  so  experimented  upon, 
with  the  view  to  improvement,  should  be  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Radishes,  Carrots,  &c. 

Floral  Committee.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The 
display  on  this  occasion  was  confined  to  the  Council- 
room,  and  consisted  mainly  of  an  excellent  lot  of 
DahlLas,  Asters,  &c.  The  best  24  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias, 
in  the  open  class,  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  and  so  fine  was  the  collection  that  we 
give  the  names  of  all  the  varieties  shown,  as  a  guide  to 
amateur  friends  ; — ^Julia  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Dix,  Miss  Hen- 
shaw.  Volunteer,  Flag  of  Tnice,  Lord  Derby,  Ladv  G. 
Herbert,  Yellow  Boy,  Hugh  Miller,  Sydney  Herbert, 
Ellen  Potter,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Chariotte  Doriing,  Vice- 
President,  Master  of  .\rts.  Pandora,  King  of  Primroses, 
King  of  Sweden.  Jenny  Austen,  Lord  Napier,  Yellow  Pe:- 
fection,  Andrew  Dodd.  Princessof  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Bostor. 
All  the  above  were  represented  by  capital  specimens,  and 
formed  the  finest  stand  that  we  have  seen  this  season. 
Mr.  Turner  was  2d,  with  a  stand  of  seedlings  which  com- 
prised some  very  fine  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle 
Bromwich,  was  3d.  This  collection  contained  superb 
blooms  of  James  Cocker,  Miss  Roberts,  High  Sheriff, 
Mary  Keynes,  Queen  of  Beauties,  and  several  of  the 
abovenamed.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  also  ist  in 
the  amateurs'  class  for  12.  The  best  24  Asters, 
not  quilled — and  an  excellent  lot  too  for  the  season^ 
came  from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son  being  2d,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater, 
Cambridge,  3d.  For  12,  not  quilled,  amateurs,  Mr. 
Rowe,  Roehampton,  was  ist ;  Sir.  E.  Farndell,  gr., 
Surrey  County  .Asylum,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Porter,  Isleworth, 
3d.  In  the  open  class  for  12.  the  best  came  from  Mr. 
J.  J.  Chater,  with  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxford,  2d, 
and  Mr.  E.  I^owe  3d,  all  very  good  flowers.  Mr.  Perry 
sent  the  best  stand  of  24  Verbenas,  distinct,  five  trusses 
of  each,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater  was  2d.  For  12  .Asters,  not 
quilled.  Mr.  Rowe  was  rst  and  Mr.  B.  Porter  2d,  both 
collections  being  rather  poor.  The  only  exhibitor  of 
Liliums  was  Mr.  W.  Bull,  who  took  ist  prizes  in  the  class 
for  six  distinct,  and  of  L.  speciosum  (lancifoUum),  not  less 
than  three  varieties,  with  very  well-grown  plants  of  L. 
speciosum,  roseum,  rubrum,  rubrum  superbum,  punc- 
tatum,  and  speciosum  album,  tigrinum,  auratum,  &c, 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  exhibited  a  small  group  of  new 
plants,  including  a  pretty  new  Masdevallia  (amabilis  ?) 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  and  the  finest 
new  annual  of  the  season,  .Amaranthus  salicifolius,  an 
introduction  from  Manilla,  which  grows  in  a  beautiful 
pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet,  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  the  predominating  colour  being  orange-red, 
which  varies  to  a  deep  bronze.  The  plant  had  been  lifted 
from  the  open  ground,  thus  establishing  its  character  as  a 
first-class  bedding  plant,  and  for  conservatory  decora- 
lion  at  this  lime  of  year;  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Bull  also  sent  a  nice  group  of  new 
plants,  including  a  new  dwarf,  prettily  marked,  free 
growing  Aroidaceous  plant  from  Central  America, 
named  Syngonium  albo-lineatum  ;  Saurauja  nepalensis, 
a  fine  bold-leaved  foliaged  plant ;  Dracaena  metallica 
and  elegans,  two  of  the  best  of  the  dark-leaved  section, 
and  D.  splendens,  a  dwarf,  stiff-growing  form  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 
From  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  came  a  very  interesting  group 
of  a  dozen  new  Cactaceous  plants,  including  the 
very  curious  Echinocactus  myriostigma,  E.  Kochii, 
E.  californicus,  E.  Mourvillei,  and  E.  Wisczlenii, 
Mammillaria  bicolor  cristata,  M.  sphjerocephala, 
and  M.  rhodacantha,  &c.  ;  a  Special  Certificate 
was  voted.  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  had  some  nicely- 
flowered  specimens  of  Ixora  amabilis  ;  and  from  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  came  a  nice  group  of  variegated  foliaged 
bedding  plants  in  the  International  Department.  M.Jean 
Verschaifelt  again  contributed  a  fine  group  of  new  Agaves, 
of  which  the  following  were  selected  for  first-classawards : — 
A.  Celsiana  albida,  -A.  ToneUana  (Ghiesbreghtii  ?),  A. 
Mescal  nigrispinis,  A.  dealbata  compacta ;  and  A.  dealbata 
compacta  angustifolia  had  one  of  the  2d  class.  These, 
we  hear,  have  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Pea- 
cock, whose  collection  of  these  plants  is  now  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  country.  First-class  Certificates  were 
also  voted  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Dahlias  John  Standish, 
Mr.  Saunders,  Souvenir  d'Herbert  Turner,  a  fine  white  ; 
and  Kate  Haslam,  delicate  pink,  fine  in  shape ; 
to  Mr.  G.  Rawlings,  for  Dahlia  Maid  of  Essex  ; 
to  Mr.  G.  Parker,  Maidens  Green,  Winkfield,  for  Dahlia 
Old  Port,  well  described  by  its  name  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Tillery, 
Welbeck,  for  Gladiolus  Celestial,  white  margined  with 
bright  scarlet  ;  to  Mr.  D.  Mackellar,  gr.  to  C.  Magniac, 
Esq.,  Colworth,  Beds,  for  seedling  Hollyhocks— Jeanie, 
white,  and  Rose  of  Sharon,  crimson,  large,  and  fine  in 
shape  ;  to  Mr.  J.  }.  Chater,  for  seeding  Hollyhock  Peer- 
less, buff;  to  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Seedhng  Dahlia  Dolly 
Varden,  fancy,  pinkish  white,  tinged  with  crimson ; 
William  Laird,  purplish  blush  ;  William  Keynes,  orange- 
red,    very    fine  ;    and    Marchioness  of  Lome,    creamy- 
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yellow,  tipped  with  crimson,  which  received  one  of  the  j 
second  class.  Special  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a  fine  collection  of  Asters,  and 
to  Messrs.  Ponsford  &  Son  for  cut  specimens  of  Cleroden- 
dron  Bungei,  and  Mr.  Eckford,  Coleshill,  had  a  first-class 
award  for  Verbenas  Lady  Edith,  very  fine  white,  and 
Pluto,  very  deep  scarlet,  white  eye. 

Respecting  the  Chiswick  trials  of  flowers,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  best  plan  of  making  up  the 
collections  at  Chiswick  would  be  for  the  various  growers 
to  contribute  at  this  (autumn)  season  of  the  year, 
when  they  can  be  so  much  more  conveniently  looked 
out  and  dispatched,  such  kinds  as  they  can  spare 
of  those  already  sent  out.  To  further  this  object,  it 
was  also  suggested  that  catalogues  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Barron,  for  him  to  mark  in  them  the  names  of 
those  kinds  which  the  Society  already  possessed.  Mr. 
Barron  is  quite  prepared  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  with 
a  view  to  making  the  next  season's  trials  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  at  once  any  varieties 
of  the  undernamed  flowers  which  are  not  already  at 
Chiswick.  In  addition  to  the  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
which  always  form  the  principal  group  of  trial  plants,  it  is 
proposed  to  form  also  as  complete  sets  as  possible  of 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  bedding  Lobelias,  and  bedding 
Violas  for  outdoor  culture,  and  of  Fuchsias  for  culture  in 
pots.  Address  :  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Superintendent,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  E.  Blenkins,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  This  was  a  very  interesting  meeting.  Mr. 
Pearson,  Chilwell,  again  sent  several  seedling  Grapes, 
amongst  which  was  a  fine  white  one,  which  will  supersede 
Foster's  'White  Seedling,  and  named  Dr.  Hogg,  which 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  Two  other  black 
varieties  were  requested  to  be  shown  again.  Special 
Certificates  were  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Reid,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Haigh  Hall,  'Wigan,  for  very  fine  fruits  of 
Passiflora  quadrangularis  [?]  ;  to  Mr.  Perkins,  gr.,  Thorn- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  for  nice  specimens  of  Queen  Emmt 
Melon  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Paul,  'Waltham  Cross,  for  a  large 
collection  of  Apples  ;  to  the  Rev.  C.  Ellison,  Brace- 
bridge  Vicarage,  Lincoln,  for  e.xeellent  specimens 
of  Veitch 's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  ;  and  to  Mr. 
G.  'W.  Pragnell,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherbourne,  for  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Onions,  21  varieties,  including  the 
new  Giant  White  Tripoli,  Giant  Rocco,  White  Lisbon, 
Bedfordshire  Champion.  Reading,  Danver's  Yellow, 
White  Moscera,  Itahan  Red  Tripoli,  Giant  Madeira,  &c. 
Examples  of  seedling  Melons,  one  of  which,  a  green 
fleshed  variety,  was  of  very  good  quality,  came  from  Mr 
Cadger,  Luton  Hoo,  and  a  green-fleshed  variety,  named 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Chater,  who  recei' 
from  San  Francisco.  It  was  rather  past  its 
but  good  in  flavour,  melting  up  to  the  rind  ;  Mr 
Armstrong,  gr.  to  T.  D'Eath,  Esq.,  Woodstock  H 
Hendon,  sent  a  Queen  Pine,  weighing  41b.  30Z.,  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  a  dish  of  the  seedling  Plum,  Bonne  Bouche, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  a  variety  much  larger  than  the  Green  Gage, 
and  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son  sent  examples  of  a  seedling  'Wbite  Grape, 
which  ripens  three  weeks  earlier  than  White  Muscadine, 
but  which  it  strongly  resembles.  Mr.  Perkins,  Thorn- 
ham  Hall,  also  sent  a  specmen  of  the  Sooly  Qua  Cucum- 
ber, over  5  feet  long ;  and  from  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  came  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  Mr.  Turner  also  sent  specimens  of 
Bluegown  and  the  Wizard  Cucumber,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  first-named  fully  bore  out  its  high  character. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  the  best  collec- 
tions of  Onions,  of  which  the  ist  was  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
Farndell,  the  Surrey  County  Asylum  ;  the  2d  by  Mr.  J. 
Baverstock,  gr.  to  W.Hope,  Esq.,  Parsloes,  Barking: 
and  the  3d  by  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  who  contributed  excellent  specimens. 
Mr.  J.  Garland,  gr.,  Killerton,  Devon,  and  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sugden,  were  also  exhibitors  of  Onions  ;  and  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  sent  examples  a  Runner  Bean,  named 
Canada  Express,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  free  bearer. 


De.\l  and  Walmer  :  Aug.  31.— The  show  this  year 
was  very  successful,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  E.  Banks.  Esq.  For  Achimenes  the  ist  prize  was 
awarded  to  E.  Banks,  Esq.,  and  the  2d  to  G.  Gardner. 
Esq.  The  show  of  Pelargoniums  was  very  large,  and  the 
display  excellent.  The  double-flowered  Geraniums  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  their  way  yet  sufficiently  to  displace 
....       ^  .  .-  ...  jjj  gj.gj^j 


I  have  made  their  \ 
the  single  kinds.      The   Dahlias,    which 
variety,  were  never  finer.     The  Gladioli 


[  beautiful,  and  the  Verbenas  in  much  better  condition 
than  are  sometimes  exhibited.  The  Zinnias  fell  far  short 
in  number  and  excellence.  The  prizes  for  flowers  arranged 
in  vases  were  awarded  to  E.  Banks,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Banks, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Street ;  and  for  bouquets,  to  W.  J.  Banks. 
Esq..  Mr.  Street,  and  Mrs.  Coode.  Messrs.  Masters  and 
Kinmont,  of  Canterbury,  exhibited,  but  not  for  compe- 
tition, and  their  exhibits  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  them  were  a  seedling  Verbena,  the  Catherine, 
and  cut  flowers,  of  which  the  12  Hollyhocks  were  good 
specimens  ;  and  scarcely  less  to  be  admired  were  their 
24  Dahlias  and  12  Asters.  Among  the  cut  flowers,  Mr. 
Bunyard's  48  Roses  were  noteworthy.  On  no  previous 
occasion  were  the  selected  basket's  of  vegetables  so 
numerous  and  so  well  supplied  ;  Red  Cabbage  was  shown 
very  good,  and  Onions  were  of  immense  size. 


who   adopts   the   orthodox  view,  has  to   say  on  the 
ubject  : — 

"According  to  some  physiologists— Priestley,  Ingen 

louss,   Ville,  and  others— plants  make  use  of  the  free 

nitrogen  of  the  air  for  the  formation  of  their  nitrogenous 

compounds  :  but  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure.  Boussin- 

gault.  Woodhouse,  Senebier,  Lawes,  and  others,  lead  to 

■     conclusion  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 

that  vegetation  has  not  this  power.     Apart  from  what  ex- 

jriments  demonstrate,  the  former  opinion  seems  unlikely 

be  correct,  for  although  the  freeoxygen  of  the  atmosphere 

.-  employed  by  plants  in  the  formation  of  their  compounds, 

and  notwithstanding  their  marvellous  powers  of  synthesis, 

■    hard  to  believe  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  the 

rkable  antipathy  to  direct  combination  which  char- 

ogen.      Moreover,  were  the  imbibition  and 

ssimilation   of  the  free  nitrogen   of  the  air  actually  in 

peration,  would  it  not  be  in  opposition  to  the  economy 

f  Nature,  so  far  as  we  understand  it  ?    The  presence  ot  a 

large  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  necessary 

for  the  continuance  of  life,  and  if  vegetation  were  day  by 

assimilating  this  gas,  the  normal  and  necessary  com- 

ion  of   the  atmosphere   would   (no  natural  supply  of 

nitrogen  having  been  provided),  be  quickly  and  for 

destroyed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  man  would  cease 

:ist.     Vegetation  then,   the  destroyer,  instead  of  as 

the  supporter  of  life,  would  degenerate,  and  quickly 

away,  and  the  earth  would  become  a  barren  wild. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  important  element  is 

received  in  a  state  of  combination  ;  and  the  obser\'ations 

alike  of  chemist  and  agriculturist  point  to  ammonia  as,  at 

ts,  the  chief  source   whence   plants  obtain  their 

nitrogen." 

This  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  author's  style  and 
mode  of  treating  his  subject.  Formula  and  technical 
terms  are  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Yarrell's 

British  Birds,  by  Prof.  Newton  (Van  Voorst),  has 
lately  been  issued.  It  includes  the  history  of  the 
hawks,  kites,  buzzards,  and  in  part  of  the  owls.  Every 
one  interested  in  birds,  who  has  the  means  of  so  doing, 
must  procure  this  new  edition.  The  only  regret  is  that 
already  the  Editor  finds  that  the  revision  of  the  work 
will  occupy  more  time  than  he  anticipated,  and  that  in 
consequence  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  parts  to  appear 
monthly. — Another  charming  book  is  that  of  Brehm, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  now  before  us  in  an  English 
dress,  under  the  title  of  Bird  Life  (Van  Voorst),  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  H.  M.  Labouchere  and 
W.  Jesse.  This  is  a  popular  book  in  the  best  sei 
full  of  information,  accurately  record_ed,  well  kepi 
hand,  and  free  from  techn'  "'  ""' 
easy  and  fluent. 

The  recently  issued  number  (65)  of  theya«r«a/ 

of  the  Linnean  Society,  contains  several  interesting 
papers,  including  those  of  Dr.  Hance  and  Mr.  Hanbury 
on  the  smaller  Clalangal  of  commerce,  referred  by  the 
former  to  Alpinia  officinartim,  the  characters  of  which 
are  given  at  length.  Adverting  to  the  Chinese  silk 
worm  Oaks,  Dr.  Hance  repeats  his 
"all  circumstances  would  seem  to  conspi 
the  culture  of  the  Oak  silkworm  in  E 
matter  of  success,  if  properly  set  on  foot  and  fostered, 
The  rearing  of  silkworms  on  Oaks  is,  it  appears, 
carried  on  both  in  the  south-west  and  the  north-east 
of  China,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  any  Oak  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  northern  Birma  or  Assam,  in  both  of  which 
the  genus  Quercus  is  a  characteristic  type  of  vegetation, 
and  from  which  Kweichow  is  only  separated  by  the 
province  of  Yunnan.  Dr.  Masters  contributes  a  short 
paper  on  the  floral  conformation  of  Byrsanthus,  the 
Rev.  S.  Mateer  one  on  the  popular  names  of  plants  in 
Travancore,  the  MM.  Tula.sne  publish  a  technical 
memoir  on  the  Tremellineous  Fungi,  remarkable  for  the 
different  forms  assumed  by  their  basidia  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  reproductive  apparatus.  MM. 
Tulasne  are  doing  excellent  service  in  co-relating  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  the  diverse  reproductive 
organs  of  Fungi.  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mansel  Wcalc 
are  two  or  three  short  papers  on  the  fertilisation  of 
sundry  South  African  Orcnids  and  Asclepiads.  The 
number  is  closed  with  a  communication  from  the 
President  on  the  styles  of  Australian  ProteaceK, 
and  detailing  the  modifications  of  structure  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  pollen  is  prevented  from 
obtaining  access  to  the  true  stigmatic  surface  of 
the  style,  even  though  it  be  collected  and  deposited 
on  other  portions  of  the  style.  With  the  number  of 
the  Journal  containing  the  above  papers  are  issued 
some  sheets  of  "  Proceedings,"— a  record  of  the  work  of 
the  society  during  the  session  1870-71,  li»ts  of  dona- 
tions, a  very  useful  list  of  papers  published  in  various 
journals,  &c.,  on  biological  subjects,  and  the  admirable 
presidential  address  from  which  we  have  already  made 


The  translation  1 


to  render 
ape  a  sure 


crowdj  whose  room  would  be  better  than  their  com- 
pany, around  an  unfortunate  sufferer. 

—  Mr.  Rowell  has  reissued  an  abstract  of  several 


of    his 


the    Cause    of    Rain,     Storms, 


the  Aurora,  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (Williams 
Norgate).  Mr.  Rowell  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
thusiast  and  a  man  of  genius.  For  years  he  has 
laboured  tc  convince  the  world  that  his  hypothesis  is 
the  right  one,  and  he  now  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  dis- 
appointed man,  complaining  that  those  with  means 
and  opportunity  have  not  tested  the  validity  of  his 
theories.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Rowell's  views,  which  we  are  disposed  to  think 
Id  have  been  taken  up  had  they  seemed  more 
feasible,  but  we  may  say,  that  in  our  opinion  his  gravest 
cause  of  complaint,  though  it  may  not  appear  so  to 
himself,  is  that  no  one  has  placed  Mr.  Rowell  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  work  out  for  himself,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  himself,  by  actual  experiment,  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  his  hypothesis.  Had  Mr.  RoweU's 
studies  been  in  the  department  of  classical  literature  it 
is  possible  that  the  university  within  whose  bounds  he 
has  passed  his  life  would  in  some  way  or  another  have 
recognised  his  talent,  and  given  him  the  opportunity  he 
has  sought  for  so  long  in  vain.  Physical  science  was 
thought  till  lately  quite  unworthy  a  place  in  Oxford's 
learned  curriculum,  and  hence  a  man  who  might,  under 
proper  direction,  have  conferred  lustre  on  Oxford,  and 
on  himself,  has  been  flattered  by  the  sympathy  of  indi- 
viduals, and  left  to  his  hard  fate  to  follow  an  uncon- 
genial occupation. 


The  Hive,  or  what  should  Hold  the  Bees. 
— Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  think  it  probable  that 
eggs  which  produce  females  are  generally  larger  than 
male  eggs,  with  the  exception  of  the  hive  bee,  in  which 
the  reverse  takes  places.  Huber  found  the  eggs  of  ants 
of  different  sizes,  from  which  he  was  led  to  discover 
that  they  increase  in  size  after  being  deposited.  Thus, 
then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  drone  egg  and 
the  worker  (which  is  also,  of  course,  the  queen  egg). 
Some  other  authority — I  believe  Swammerdam,  and 
Latreille  and  Stephens  besides,  go  into  many  details 
of  the  eggs  of  insects,  with  one  great  fact,  the  specific 
gravity  of  eggs  of  insects  ;  and  in  making  experiments 
upon  them,  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  infertile 
or  unimpregnated  eggs  will  sink  !  —that  they  uniformly 
float.  This  will  greatly  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty 
of  the  proofs  required  whether  the  drone  eggs  are 
deposited  fertilised  or  not,  which  seems  the  gi-eat 
theory  of  the  German  school  of  bee-masters ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  examining  the  late  deposited 
drone  eggs  and  those  laid  in  the  summer  : 
and  should  any  bee-keeper  be  inclined  to  test  any  of 
those  more  delicate  operations  of  microscopic  examina- 
tions upon  the  fertility  of  the  -egg,  I  recommend 
Swammerdam's  test  of  boiling.  In  the  case  of  bee 
eggs,  I  advise  that  the  eggs  be  put  into  a  test-tube, 
in  liquid  coloured  with  madder,  and  that  then  this  tube 
be  dipped  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  outer 
corion  and  the  spermatozoa  will  be  more  easily  detected 
by  division.  This  also  is  a  good  test  and  process  to 
follow  out  in  the  larva  stages,  to  discover  the  future 
imago  of  the  bee  :  but  these  fine  dissections  and  dis- 
tinctions require  great  watching  as  to  the  periods  or 
ages  of  the  eggs,  the  larvae,  the  pupae,  and  the  imago, 
which  are  peculiariy  rapid  in  the  stages  of  the  queen's 
life,  whilst  the  drone  is  uniformly  the  same  (weather  or 
temperature  admitted  being  equal).  I  must,  then, 
again  defer  the  question  of  the  best  hive  for  the  bee- 
egg  to  be  deposited  in  ;  whilst  I  am  quite  aware  the 
question  will  be  asked,  What  does  it  matter,  when  the 
queen  bee  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  combs, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell  ;  and  that,  too,  by  an 
insect  that  only  breeds  in  the  warmer  season  and 
flower-producing  periods  of  the  year?   W.  A.  Munn. 


|^0lias  0f  §00hs. 

Notes  on  the    Food  of  Plants.     By  Cuthbert  C. 

Grundy,   F.C.S.     Simpkin,    Marshall    &    Co.     Pp. 

126.     Svo. 
This  is  a  plain   and   brief  account  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  in  plants— trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes.     As 
the  relation  of  plants  to  nitrogen  has  lately  been  under 
discussion  in  our  columns,  we  quote  what  Mr.  Grundy, 


VIr.   Alfred   Smee   has   published,    under   the 

of  the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  a  capital 

ittle  pamphlet  of  Instructions  for  the  Prompt  Treat- 
ment of  Accidents  (7,  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury),  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts.  The  directions,  given  are  simple, 
intelligible,  and  judicious.  One  or  two  more  might 
have  been  given  to  the  bystanders,  such  as  "  Don't  lose 
your  heads."  Much  mischief  is  often  done  from  the 
want  of  presence  of  mind,  leading  to  unreasoning 
terror,  and  this  results  either  in  unfortunate  meddling, 
or  in  the  loss  of  a  valuable  opportunity  of  doing  ser- 
vice. Another  direction  very  necessary  to  be  observed 
is  "  Stand  clear."     Too  often  curiosity  brings  a  gaping 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Hyde  Park. — The  management  of  this  Park  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gibson,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  respected  Mr.  Mann,  just  early  enough  in  the 
season  to  allow  of  his  introducing  such  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  bedding-out  as  his  long  and  varied 
experience  suggested ;  and  this  has  been  done  so 
well  that  we  can  freely  aver  that  we  never  saw  the 
floral  decorations  in  better  trim  than  they  are  just  at 
the  present  time.  The  flower  gardening  proper  is 
principally  carried  out  on  the  long  strip  of  land  run- 
ning parallel  with  Park  Lane,  from  the  Marble  Arch 
to  the  Stanhope  Gate,  whilst  the  subtropical  gardening 
is  carried  out  on  a  nicely  timbered,  gently  undulating 
piece  of  ground,  lying  between  the  Drive  and  Rotten 
Row,  in  a  line  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Albert  Gate, 
and  again  to  the  north  of  this,  in  a  line  with  and 
terminating  near  to  the  east  end  of  the  Serpentine. 
This  portion  not  being  so  plainly  seen  from  the  main 
drives  as  the  former,  is  rather  apt  to  be  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  visitor,  though  here  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
finest  beds  in  the  Park,  especially  of  Cannas,  Polym- 
nia,  and  Aralias,  &c. 

Entering  the  Park  at  the  Marble  Arch  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  up  to  the  Grosvenor  Gate  the  beds 
on  either    side    of  the    well    kept    walk    are  for  the 
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most  part  situated  immediately  under  the  shade  of  large 
Plane  trees,  a  condition  anything  but  favourable,  but 
still,  with  due  attention  to  watering,  &c.,  a  very 
creditable  display  is  made.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  many  of  these  trees  are  of  large  size,  and  were 
moved  some  two  years  since,  but  are  thriving  well. 
The  first  prominent  object  to  strike  one's  attention 
is  a  large  bed  of  the  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  Waltham 
Seedling,  a  very  neat  compact  grower,  and  exceed- 
ingly floriferous  variety ;  and  the  next  thing  will 
perhaps  be  the  splendid  masses  of  yellow  Calceo- 
larias, amongst  which  there  is  scarcely  an  unhealthy 
plant  to  be  seen.  For  effective  bedding  this  plant 
is  indispensable  where  it  does  well,  and  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  indeed  that  will  entirely  supersede  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  varieties  thrive  better 
in  some  situations  and  soils  than  others,  and  the 
only  one  grown  here  is  Gaines'  dwarf,  Mr.  Gibson 
having  discarded  all  others  of  the  same  colour.  It  is 
very  robust,  a  tolerably  vigorous  grower,  and  very  free 
flowerer,  and  certainly  one  which  is  deserving  of  a  trial 
where  others  have  failed.  Some  of  these  large  masses 
of  Calceolarias  are  edged  with  the  new  Ageratum, 
Tom  Thumb,  which  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  indeed, 
growing  very  unevenly  in  size,  the  strong  ones 
flowering  not  at  all  so  freely  as  desirable,  and 
the  small  ones  look  stained  and  dirty  from  the 
splashings  of  the  water  and  rain.  It  does  not  at  all 
impress  one  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  bedding  plant.  Any- 
thing of  its  colour,  with  only  de- 
cent credentials  even,  would  be  a 
decided  gain.  Pelargonium  Comet, 
scarlet,  too,  is  a  very  poor  bedder, 
and  as  such  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  do  duty  here  any  more. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gate,  the  bedding 
assumes  its  proper  character,  and 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  that 
entrance  will  be  found  a  capital 
bed  of  Pelargonium  Lucius,  still 
one  of  the  best,  with  a  mixed 
edging  of  blue  LobeUa,  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata,  and  some 
yellow  seedling  Violas  —  not  the 
happiest  of  combinations  it  is  true, 
though  it  points  to  a  moral  of 
great  service,  and  illustrates  how 
well  the  Violas  of  the  cornuta  and 
lutea  type  thrive  when  planted 
amongst  dwarf  things  which  give 
a  little  shade  to  the  roots.  In  this 
way  some  very  pleasing  combina- 
tions of  colour  may  be  had.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  here 
that,  in  the  London  parks  espe- 
cially, there  is  a  growing  taste  in 
favour  of  these  mixed  beds,  which 
both  Mr.  Gibson,  and  his  successor 
at  Battersea,  Mr.  Rogers,  find  are 
to  a  certain  extent  more  admired 
by  the  general  public  than  those 
beds  which  contain  only  one  pri- 
mary colour.  An  example  of  this 
style  is  to  be  seen  near  the  above 
gate,  where  there  is  a  long  bed 
of  Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  amongst  which  the  Viola 
cornuta  is  planted  thinly  and  regu- 
larly, the  blue  flowers  of  the  latter 
rising  just  above,  and  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  golden  self- 
coloured  foliage  of  the  Pelargo- 
nium. The  beauty  of  this  bed  is 
enhanced  by  having  an  inner 
line  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  an 
outer  one  of  Cineraria  maritima,  around 


introduction,  though,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  has  been  ends  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  The  same  varieties  are 
entirely  ignored  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Another  not  used  aU  through,  though  the  general  appearance  of 
Mesembryanthemum  is  also  used  here  with  very  good  ,  all  are  alike. 

effect,  i.e.,  the  very  quaint  M.  linguum,  a  thick,  fleshy-  |  In  the  subtropical  department  proper,  in  which  a 
leaved,  prostrate-growing  species,  with  yellow  flowers,  '  number  of  nice  specimen  plants  of  Palms,  Musas,  &c., 
which  are  kept  pinched  off.  It  is  used  as  an  outer  edging  are  freely  sprinkled  about,  the  principal  features 
to  some  heart-shaped  beds,  next  to  which  is  a  line  of  j  are  the  beds  of  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  edged  with 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  the  centre  being  filled  with  |  Sempervivum  repens  and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  ; 
a  carpet  of  Altemanthera  magnifica.  These  beds,  i  a  long  scroll-shaped  bed  of  Cannas,  principally 
which  are  situated  near  to  Mount  Street  Gate,  are  raised  I  C.  Bihorelli, — one  of  the  best,  having  broad  coppery 
about  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grass,  and  have  a  j  leaves,  and  orange-scarlet  flowers — carpeted  with  •  a 
capital  efiect.  It  is  a  very  pretty  style  of  bed  for  1  dark-leaved  Coleus,  like  Murrayi,  and  edged  with  a 
employing  to  finish  off  the  triangular  junctions  of  \  dark  bronze-leaved  Beet,  dwarf  and  compact,  and  appa- 
walks,  &c.  I  rently  a  well  selected  strain.     The  next  to  challenge 

From  the  Mount  Street  Gate,  for  about  50  yards,  we  attention  is  a  very  effective  oval  bed  of  Centaurea 
experience  another  change  in  style,  the  long  beds  on  candidissima  intermixed  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii, 
the  left  all  being  edged  with  Iresine  Herbstii,  with  an  |  around  which  is  a  hue  of  the  beautiful  Euonymus 
inner  line  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  filled  in  with  japonicus  aureo  -  variegatus,  and  an  outer  one  of 
such  subjects  as  Gaines'  dwarf  Calceolaria,  Heliotrope  |  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Another  one,  of  equal 
Miss  Nightingale,  a  fine  bed  ;  Pelargoniums  Waltham  interest  on  account  of  its  boldness,  though  sombre  in 
Seedling,  Cybister,  and  Annie,  &c.,  the  latter  silver-  1  colour,  is  filled  with  Caladium  esculentum,  carpeted  with 
edged  variety  being  mixed  with  that  good  old  bedding  Tradescentia  zebrina  and  edged  with  Farfugium  grande. 
Verbena,  Ariosto  Improved,  a  very  effective  com-  1  Passing  some  pretty  designs  worked  out  in  Pelar- 
bination.  Then,  on  the  right,  all  the  edgmgs  are  com-  goniums,  we  come  to  a  large  heart-shaped  bed  com- 
posed of  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  backed  up  with  a  line  posed  of  tall  plants  of  Ficus  elastica,  alternate  with 
of  Altemanthera,  and  filled  in  with  two  distinct  con-  equal  sized  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and 
trasting  colours,  as  Pelargonium  Artemus  Ward  and  dwarfer  examples  of  Musa  superba  ;  the  whole  being 
Ariosto  Improved  \'erbena.  Pelargonium  Variegated  completed  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  edged  with  a 
Stella     and     Verbena      Purple     King,     which     are    row  of  Salvia  argentea,  and  an  outer  one  of  Echeveria 

raetallica.  This  has  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  Medium-sized 
plants  of  the  Musa  superba  have  a 
noble  appearance  when  stood  out 
singly  by  themselves,  or  when  used 
as  the  centre  attraction  for  small 
beds,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  plant 
being  surrounded  with  Coleus 
Baroness  Rothschild,  with  a  line 
around  that  of  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  and  finished  off  with  a 
margin  of  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.  The  last  design  to  notice 
in  this  portion  of  the  Park,  though 
not  the  last  by  any  means  to  claim 
attention,  is  a  large  circular  bed  of 
Fuchsias,  planted  in  circles  of 
different  colours,  next  to  which 
comes  a  row  of  Iresine  Herbstii, 
then  one  of  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  and  an  outer  one  of 
large-flowering  plants  of  Echeveria 
glauco-metallica,  which  has  the 
character  of  varying  in  its  habit, 
some  plants  being  almost  distinct 
enough  to  be  reserved  for  separate 
use.  For  furnishing  a  little  variety 
in  winter,  this  portion  of  the  park 
is  planted  with  single  specimens 
of  bushy-headed  standard  Rhodo- 
dendrons, pyramidal  bushes  of 
different  varieties  of  Hollies,  Coni- 
fers, and  Box  trees,  which  are  now 
effectively  grouped  with  such 
elegant  Palms,  Draca;nas,  Aralias, 
Strelitzias,  and  Musas  as  Mr. 
Gibson  had  at  command. 

Experience    teaches   us    to  be- 
lieve that  tall  specimen  plants  of 
Musas  will  soon  be  discarded  for 
this    work,    except   for    the   most 
sheltered  of  positions,  as,  no  matter 
how  handsome  they  may  be  when 
put    out,    the   first    good   gale   of 
wind  that  comes  rends  their  leaves 
into   shreds,  and  transforms  them 
like  magic  from  objects  of  beauty 
frame.  I  e.vceeJingly   effective.      At   the    termination    of  this  1  into  something  like  monuments  of  unsightliness  ;  not  so, 
upon   a    group    of  beds   in   which    however,  those  specimens  which  range  to  the  height  of 
only  are  used,  which  again  termi-    3  or  4  feet — they  to  a  great  extent  escape  the  1 


DI.\    CARAC.\SSANA. 


!-*  From  this  point  to  the  Mount  Street  Gate  the  style  series 

of  planting  is  altered,  to  afford  variety.     The  whole  of  fine-foliage  pi 

the  beds  on  the  right  are  edged  with  a  bold  outer  line  nates  at  the  South  Street  Gate.     The  edgings 

of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  and  an  inner  one  of  beds— five   in  number— are   alike 

either  blue  Lobelia  or  Purple  King  Verben; 


The    Echeveria  secimda  gla 


then 


best  of  these  are  filled  in  with  Pelargoniums,  Chieftain,  j  Feather  Pyrethrum^  and  an  inner  one  of  Ce 
scarlet,  good  ;  Rev.  J.  Dix,  scarlet,  first-rate  ;  Culford  j  candidissima,  the  centre  and  two  outer  beds  being 
Rose,  also  first-rate  ;  Model,  dwarf  and  good  ;  Duchess  filled  in  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  the  inter- 
of  Sutherland,  very  fine  ;  and  Madame  Rudersdorff,  mediate  ones  with  Abutilon  Thomsoni,  carpeted  with 
salmon-pink,  also  a  good  bedder.  Pelargonium  Forget-  I  Coleus  nigricans.  The  Abutilon,  owing  to  the  late- 
me-not,  pink,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  forgotten  ;  j  ness  of  the  season,  has  hardly  got  up  enough  to  bring 
its  flowers  are  small,  only  two  or  three  on  a  truss  being  out  its  full  effect,  though  they  are  pretty  enough  to 
open  at  a  time,  and  altogether  it  has  a  very  poor  appear-  ;  please  fastidious  people  in  their  present  condition, 
ance.  It  is  not  deserving  of  such  a  prominent  position  |  We  have  yet  another  change,  and  this  interesting 
as  it  has  here.  In  the  strip  nearest  to  Park  Lane  is  a  i  series  is  brought  to  an  end  at  the  Stanhope  Gate,  the 
mixed l3ed,  which,  on  account  of  its  chaste  appearance,  I  pretty  little  lodiies  of  which  are  covered  with  the 
and  the  unique  character  and  pical  v.iricly  of  the-  planis  '  Vin.ini.nn  ncr-prV,  iiii,l  nm,ini;;st  which  Clem.atis  Jack- 
employed,  is  very  much  .i<  Inn.  ■  I       III    ,,  :  I.  ,.|  ,;:,il!    ,,,  ,1;,,  ,,!  :  I;.  ,,    11,1  1  >    >,      I  iKill  its  bcauty.     Tliclong 

groups  and  smgle  specimen  ,-.:-  ,       , r.  ,     |,,,,  , ,     ,,i  ,       ,   -roup  have  on  the  left  an 

of  Solanum  margniatum,  1'  ,.      n      I  ,„  ,      1    ,  ,  ,:    iLiiK-nlc-uin,  and  , in  inner 

Panicum  sulcatum,  Traik-iinui  .n.ol,,,,  .nni  (  ,  1,-  lim- "[  iln  (  m,M,  h  I  ,  r  I,.  1  ryretlirum,  whilst  those  on 
taurea  candidissima,  carpeted  undeine-atli,  to  lhr,)w  up  '  the  right  have  an  outer  edging  of  Dactylis  glomerata 
the  above,  with  such  plants  as  Altemanthera  magnifica,  I  variegata  alternating  with  blue  Lobelia,  and  an 
A.  versicolor,  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  Mesembryanthemum  '  inner  line  of  Iresine  Lindeni.  In  the  first  named  will 
cordifolium  variegatum,  one  of  the  very  best  plants  of  |  be  found  distinct  masses  of  most  of  the  best  of  the 
its  kind  of  recent  introduction,  and  one  which  is  I  bedding  Pelargoniums,  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Mrs. 
destined  to  become  as  useful  and  as  common  as  the  I  Laing,  Lucius,  Amy  Hogg,  Waltham  Seedling,  &c. ; 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethmm,  and  which  for  forming  !  and  the  latter  are  composed  of  silver-edged  Pelargo- 
'  ings  in  steep  or  unlevel  places  it  will  entirely  super- 1  niums  mixed  with  Purple  King  Verbenas,  the  alternate 


to  tncsc  I  lent  gusts  oi  wind,  and  carry  a  noble  appearance  t 
row  of  j  out  the  season.       For  the  most  exposed  position  in  the 
Golden  j  subtropical  garde: 


sede.     It 
ago  by  M 


but 


thanks  for 


I  being  filled  in  with  cross  lines  of  Pelargonium 
Culford  Rose,  the  long  sides  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  the 


legant  plant  than  Seaforthia  elegans,  the  pinnate  leaves 
of  which  stand  the  wind  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time  no  Palms  have  come 
through  this  precarious  season  so  well,  or  look  better, 
than  Seaforthias,  Latanias,  and  Phoenix  ;  the  stiff  wiry 
habit  of  the  latter  genus  renders  them  mvaluable,  so 
well  does  it  enable  them  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
wind-storms.  Jotting  down  the  names  of  such  plants 
as  we  found  here  doing  excellent  service,  we  have  the 
Monstera  deliciosa,  Strelitzia  Nicolai,  Seaforthia 
robusta,  Phcenix  reclinata  and  P.  dactylifera,  and  Aralia 
reticulata.  These  are  all  well  adapted  for  standing 
about  singly.  Mr.  Gibson  says  that,  when  so  treated, 
their  only  requirements  are  to  be  plunged  m  their 
pots  on  a  well-prepared  bed  of  rubble  to  secure  good 
drainage,  and  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  watering. 

In  the  kept  grounds,  on  the  north  side  of  Rotten  Row, 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  beds  are  to  be  seen, 
princip.ally  large  masses  of  Ficus,  Solanums,  Cannas, 
Wigandia  caracassana  (fig.  269),  Paulownias,  Ferdi- 
nandas,  Aralias,  &c.,  all  edged  with  the  most  suitable 
plants  for  contrasting,  and  doing  well.  In  concluding 
our  notice  of  the  floral  decorations  in  this  Park  we  have 
only  to  say  that  the  beddmg-out  at  "  the  Temple,"  the 
Sunday  resort  of  the  well  dressed  multitudes,   is  this' 
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year  as  attractive  a5  ever  ;  and  that,  thanks  to  the 
worthy  and  estimable  superintendent,  the  lodges  at 
the  principal  gates  have  received  a  touch  from  the 
master-hand  in  tlie  shape  ol  a  suitable  amount  of  much 
needed  floral  embellishment. 


In  the  obituary  of  the  week  we  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  of  Dr. 
Hyde  Salter,  F.R.S.,  physician  to  Charmg  Cross 
Hospital,  and  well  known  in  scientific  circles  for  his 
extensive  attainments  in  physiological  science.  Dr. 
Salter  early  gained  a  prominent  place  as  a  physiologist 
and  anatomist  at  King's  College,  and  subsequently,  as 
a  practising  physician,  more  than  maintained  his 
reputation.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  always  ready  to 
render  aid  and  counsel  where  science  was  in  question  ; 
as  a  kind,  earnest  friend,  he  was  no  less  helpful,  so  that 
his  loss  will  be  severely  felt,  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  immediate  friends  and 
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August  31.— Very  fine.      The  clouds  graduaHy  cleared  off  as  the 
day  advanced. 


afternoon.     Lightr 
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Jt!"hcnyou'd'less.°''ve'ry  fine  day. 
ing.  Generally  cloudy  throughout, 
if  lightning  in  the  evening.     Rain 

"'^    '         JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

Netiles  for  Food.— One  of  the  most  neglected, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  British 
plants,  is  the  Stinging  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica)  ;  three 
species  are  known  in  this  country,  but  the  one  men- 
tioned is,  perhaps,  the  most  common.  Many  country 
people  believe  in  Nettle-tea  as  a  useful  spring  medicine, 
and  not  a  few  boil  and  eat  them  as  a  green  vegetable  ; 


they  were,  in  former  times,  grown  in  Scotland  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  if  forced  and  blanched  by  earthing  up  in  a 
■    "ir  manner  to  Asparagus  and  Seakale,  the  young 
make  a  very  good  dish.     In  Belgium,  Germany, 
other  parts  of  Continental  Europe,   Nettles   are 
much  more  generally  used  as  food  than  they  are  with 
.   Food  Journal. 

Cricket.— A  match  was  played  at  Battersea  Park 

I  Thursday,  August  10,  between  two  elevens  chosen 

from  the  nursery  establishments  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  and 

"■      J.    W.    Wimsett,    Chelsea,  when  the  latter  were 

by  one  innings  and  66  runs. 


#arb€n  #p£rali0ixs. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
As  we  have  to  some  extent  entered  upon  the  a 
period,  it  will  become  necessary  to  husband  our 
to  the  utmost  in  the  ma"tter  of  providing  flowers  for  an 
early  future.  Vallotas  which  are  late  in  showmg  for 
flower  may  be  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  situation  out-of- 
doors,  so  as  to  retard  them  to  the  utmost.  The  earliest 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
good  heads  of  bloom  by  liberal  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Many  of  the  beautiful  Amaryllis  may  also  be  pushed 
along  by  placing  a  batch  into  a  rather  close  and  warm 
atmosphere.  Ixia  conica  and  I.  flexuosa,  too,  may, 
where  planted  at  a  proper  time,  be  brought  in  very 
usefully  for  flowering  in  October  and  November.  These 
and  many  other  like  plants  help  materially  to  brighten 
up  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  dis- 
play. Every  possible  assistance  should  now  be  rendered 
to  Poinseltias,  to  enable  them  to  perfect  a  strong  luxuri- 
ant growth.  This  must  be  done  by  frequent  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  and  by  surface 
sprinklings  overhead,  which  they  enjoy  very  greatly 
and  turn  to  good  account.  It  is  not  advisable  to  shift 
Poinsettias  after  this  period,  except  in  the  case  of  late- 
struok  cuttings,  which  may  receive  a  very  sinall  shift. 
Chrysanthemums  must  now  receive  unremitting  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  protecting  them  from  earwigs,  which 
do  much  mischief  to  the  tender  young  shoots  and 
flower-buds.  The  only  safe  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
pests  is  to  trap  them  in  flower-pots  containing  dry 
Moss,  or,  what  is  better  still,  with  old  Broad  Bean 
stalks  cut  into  lengths  and  stuck  about  amongst 
the  foliage.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  grow  freely  in  all  instances  where 
they  are  required  for  conservatory  decoration  late 
in  the  season,  by  giving  them  weak  manure  water  and 
by  sprinkling  them  overhead  morning  and  afternoon 
Keep  them  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  encourage 
well  ripened  wood  to  form.  Lachenalias  should  now 
be  transferred  to  a  moderately  exposed  position  out-of- 
doors,  where  a  strong  sturdy  growth  can  be  made. 
Cyclamens  which  have  been  grown  on  quickly  from 
seedlings  in  bottom-heat,  may  now,  if  they  are  early 
and  flowers  are  forming  freely,  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler  and  more  airy.  This  will  tend  to  increase  the 
strength  and  general  vigour  of  the  blooms,  as  well  as 
heighten  their  colour.  Do  not  delay  the  removal  of 
all  kinds  of  Orchids,  such  as  Ve?tdrobiums,  Epiden- 
drums,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  which  have  finished  their  growth, 
into  a  cooler,  more  airy  and  sunny  house,  where  they 
will  perfect  their  pseudobulbs  more  quickly  and  better. 
Such  Orchids  as  are  still  growing  freely  should  be 
hurried  on  as  quickly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I 
refer  to  such  plants  as  Sobralias,  Huntleyas,  &c. ,  which 
have  not  yet  completed  their  season's  growth.  Indian 
Azaleas  and  Camellias,  such  as  are  required  in  bloom 
very  early  and  which  have  perfected  their  flower-buds 
out-of-doors,  may  now  be  removed  into  any  cool  struc- 
ture having  a  sunny  aspect.  Push  forward  the  pottmg 
of  late  Cafe  Pelargoniums  that  a  strong  healthy  young 
growth  be  assured  before  the  adverse  winter  weather 
sets  in.  Make  a  strong  effort  now  to  destroy  cvci-y 
kind  of  insect  pest  which  may  exist  in  any  stiycture. 
A  determined  effort  made  at  this  time  will  be  the 
is  of  destroying  many,  and  will  prevent  much 
uneasiness  and  cause  for  dissatisfaction  at  a  late  date. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 
Most  late  Vineries  should  now  have  the  assistance  of 
a  little  fire-heat,  not  only  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  also  to 
insure  the  wood  being  thoroughly  matured,  without 
which  no  lasting  success  can  be  expected.  Let  the 
sashes  be  placed  upon  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses  in- 
tended for  the  earliest  forcing,  to  ward  off  the  autumn 
rains.  See  that  there  is  no  red  spider  upon  any  of  the 
trees.  It  is  not  enough  to  surmise  that  ■  the  trees, 
having  perfected  their  growth,  will  be  safe  from  such 
injury.  The  beds  containing  Cucumber  and  Melon 
plants  must,  now  that  the  cold  nights  increase  m 
length,  have  additional  assistance  in  the  form  of  an 
occasional  renewal  of  the  linings.  Though  artificial 
aid  is  thus  desirable,  do  not  dispense  with  the  giving 
of  air  freely  at  all  proper  times. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  season, 
many  hardy  fruit  trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Sec,  will  exhibit 
an  unusual  tendency  to  grow.  Even  those  carrying 
good  crops  of  fruit,  which  are  few  and  far  between 
this  season,  exhibit  like  symptoms.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pinch  these  young  growths  back  determinedly 
as  they  continue  to  push,  and  50  endeavour  to  centre 


fhX': 


the  tree's  whole  effort  in  the  production  of  flower-buds. 
Such  fruit  as  are  good  ought  to  be  watched  regularly, 
so  as  to  pick  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so 
scarce  is  good  fruit  likely  to  be  this  season.  I  observe 
that  some  kinds  of  Pear  trees  are  suffering  greatly  for 
want  of  root  moisture,  notably  so  the  variety  named 
Dr.  Nells.  It  wiU  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  water 
young  trees  showing  such  signs,  especially  if  they  have 
a  crop  of  fruit  which  is  swelling  off  indifferently.  All 
les  and  Pears,  when  gathered,  should  be  placed  on 
airy  room,  where  they  will  finish  the 
ripening  process.  It  is  not  at  all  advisable  to  let  any 
kinds  remain  until  they  are  what  is  called  ' '  dead  ripe  ;  " 
they  do  not  keep  any  better,  and  only  afford  a  greater 
temptation  to  insects.  Especially  should  such  early 
Pears  as  Jargonelle,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey— the  two  latter  being  very  fine  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood this  season— be  picked  somewhat  by  antici- 
pation, not  only  because  of  the  facts  above  stated,  but 
because  they  suffer  greatly  by  dispersion  from  the 
branches  during  wind  storms,  which  may  prevail  at 
any  moment ;  so  also  does  Fondante  d'Automne,  a 
somewhat  later  sort. 

HARDY  FLOIVER  GARDEN. 

Should  the  present  dry  weather  continue,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  more  frequent  root  waterings  to 
Tritmnas,  Pampas-grass,  Cannas,  and  large  foliage 
plants  in  particular.  Prick  out  seedling  Perennials 
into  neat  nursery  beds,  where  they  can  stand  the  winter 
through.  Immediately  another  rainy  period  comes 
round  it  will  be  necessary  to  transplant  into  their  per- 
manent winter  quarters  any  Perennial  Plants  which 
have  been  struck  from  cuttmgs,  such  as  Crimson  Thrift, 
&c.  These  make  very  beautiful  edgings,  and  should 
be  more  extensively  grown.  Summer  flower-beds  will 
now  require  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  usual  in 
picking  off  the  dead  leaves,  removing  decaying  seedy 
blossoms,  and  shortening  neatly  any  gross  shoots  winch 
attain  to  too  great  an  altitude  above  their  fellows. 
Proceed  vigorously  with  propagation,  as  every  week 
counts  for  much  between  now  and  winter,  at  the 
earUest  advent  of  which  most  kinds  should  have  formed 
roots,  and  become  tolerably  well  established.  Imme- 
diately the  tenderer  kinds  have  made  sufficient  roots, 
let  them  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  au". 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  water-pot  will  have  become  the  vegetable 
grower's  chief  tool  during  the  last  week  or  two,  and  it 
must  continue  to  be  so  if  we  have  not  a  change  soon. 
Especially  wUl  this  be  needful  in  connection  with  salads 
of  all  sorts,  and  more  especially  Radishes,  Lettuce,  &c. 
In  connection  with  Peas,  late  Cauliflowers,  and  the 
like,  do  not  be  constantly  slopping  about,  but  rather 
give  a  good  watermg  about  twice  a  week.  Attend  to 
the  hoeing  over  of  the  surface  of  all  artificially  watered 
soil  as  soon  as  it  gets  dry  enough  to  work  upon.  This 
tends  to  retain  the  moisture  by  breaking  up  the  surface 
and  neutralising  the  excessive  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Further  sowings  should  be  made  of  Radishes,  Golden 
or  Australian  Cress,  Lamb's  Lettuce,  and  Onions,  to 
use  young  for  future  winter  salads.  Take  up  and 
harvest  Onions  of  the  main  summer  crops,  preparing 
the  beds  subsequently  for  winter  Cabbages  to  stand  for 
spring  use.  Collect  a  further  supply  of  the  necessary 
materials  for  successional  Mushroom  beds,  bearing  in 
mind  that  these  materials  must  be  so  dried  as  to  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  becoming  excessively  heated  in 
process  of  fermentation.    W.  E. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants  ;  Q.  V.  writes  for  a  remedy  for  black  ants  in  sandy 
soil.     Watson's  sand  for  destroying  Daisies  in  lawns  is 


adv 


:ised  i 


Arbor-vit.e  :  E.  J.  P.  We  should  be  inclined  to  refer 
the  withering  of  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  question  to 
electricity.  Perhaps  our  correspondent  may  remember 
whether  there  was  any  ereat  thunderstorm  on  the  day 
when  the  damage  was  done  ;  there  certainly  was  about 
that  time  in  others  parts  of  England, 
Australian  Pea  :  Messrs.  Kennedy  of  Dumfries  send 
us  samples  of  this  Pea,  which  seems  a  good  late  cropper, 
■  ■  nuous  bearer.  The  Peas  are  when  cooked 
olour  and  flavour,  considering  the  season. 
;  studded  with  curious  cellular  excrescences 


Black  Bryony  (Tamus  communis) :  W.  E.  The  point 
of  the  leaf  has  apparently  been  injured  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  growth,  hence  the  deformity. 

Books:  Paul  Edu'jrds.  Hoopes'  ■' Book  of  Evergreens, 
an  American  book,  to  be  had  of  Triibner  &  Co. ,  will 
perhaps  answer  your  purpose  ;  or,  Grigor's  ' '  Arbori- 
culture" (Edmonston  &  Douglas). 

CAULIFLOWER  EXCKF.SCENCE  OF  PELARGONIUM  :  R.  P. 

A  swelling  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues,  accompanied 
with  the  production  of  a  number  of  adventitious  buds, 
is  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  A  case  of  the  kind 
was  figured  in  our  columns,  p.  725,  1855. 

Drac^nas  :  W.  G.  By  a  specimen  of  such  plants  as 
the  Dracaena  is  meant  a  single  plant  originating  from  a 
single  stem— not  two  or  three  plants  put  into  one  pot, 
which  would  be  a  fair  reason  for  disqualification.  A 
plant  with  suckers  is  altogether  different. 

Dwarf  Bo.\  :  j.  IV.  B.  We  never  heard  of  this  pro- 
ducing flowers.  Inquhe  of  Charlwood  &  Cummuis, 
Covent  Garden.  The  Alpine  Strawberry  should  be 
procured  from  any  respectable  firm. 

Fruitgrowing;  Hampshire.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
gardener,  C.  Beard,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  would 
probably  secure  the  information  you  require. 
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Gkapes  :  S.  A.  H.  F.  Your  Grapes  and  Vines  are 
literally  eaten  up  with  thrip.  The  leaves  you  sent  were 
swarming  with  the  insects  ;  we  scarcely  ever  saw  a 
worse  case.  It  is  all  produced  by  mismanagement 
and  neglect,  and  it  will  be  years  before  your  Vines 
recover.  As  your  Grapes  of  this  season  are  worthless, 
cut  them  off  and  throw  them  away  at  once,  as  well  as 
all  the  worst  of  the  leaves,  then  fumigate  with  strong 
tobacco  and  syringe  copiously  and  repeatedly  every 
leaf  and  stem,  and.  indeed,  every  part  of  the  house  ;  at 
the  same  time  you  will  have  to  give  abundance  of  air, 
so  as  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly.  When  the  Vines 
are  at  rest,  paint  the  stems  with  a  good  coating  of  soft 
soap,  soot,  and  sulphur,  andclean  the  house  thoroughly. 
If  even  only  air  and  more  water  had  been  given— :.  c, 
had  a  more  genial  atmosphere  been  maintained— your 
Vines  would  not  have  been  as  they  are  now. 

Greenhouse  Plants  :  R.  S.  Jones.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  the  plants  named  would  succeed  in  a 
greenhouse,  even  though  it  were  kept  "warm."  Some 
of  theni  might  live  on  if  kept  dry,  close,  and  at  rest  in 
winter,  but  their  life  would  be  but  a  lingering  death  at 
the  best. 

Goat  Moth  :  Several  correspondents  have  this  week 
sent  specimens  of  this  destructive  pest,  an  illustration 


llarluls. 


COVEN T  GARDEN.— Sept.  8. 
Business  here  is  very  quiet,  though  there  is  a  very  fair 
demand  for  good  fruit  and  vegetables.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  more  plentiful,  and  of  better  quality.  We 
are  receiving  large  consignments  of  foreign  produce,  but 
of  home-grown  goods  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the 
demand.     In  the  Potato  market  we  have  no  alteration  to 


Apples,    per  J  < 
Apricots,  per  d' 

Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  loc 


Cucumbers,  each    ..09 

French  Beans,  p.  lb.  o  4 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..02 

Potatos  (good  sample: 


Nectarines,  per  di 
Oranges,  per  100 
Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  per  I 


Radishes,  per  bunch  02 —  .. 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08—.. 
Spinach,  perbushel  26  —  30 
Turnips,  p.  bunch. .  04  —  06 
Round,  55.  to  6s.  ;  Kidneys, 
.  per  cwt. 


Enfield  Burial  Board. 

To  LANDSCAPE  GARDhNEKS,  NURSERYMEN,  and 

OTHERS. 

tHE    BURIAL    BOARD  of  this  PARISH   OFFER 

1  PREMIUM  of  TEN  POUNDS  for  the  best  or  approved  PLAN 
id  Planting  the  Ornamental  Portions  of  the 
,  Enfield,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ^^300  Inot 


,  Forming,  and  Plantini 


,  Plan  c 


iCon. 


,  32.  City 
Uy  Oi 


:  Office  < 


Road,  E.C. 
■derof  the  Board. 
JOHN  FURDEY,  Clerk. 


of  which  we  reproduce  from  a  former  volume.  They 
may  be  destroyed  by  blowing  tobacco  smoke  up  the 
holes  in  the  trees,— that  is,  if  you  blow  hard  enough  ! 

Mushrooms  :  H.  Y.  Any  sulphurous  gas  which  would 
prove  injurious  to  plants  in  general,  should  not  be  en- 
couraged in  your  Mushroom-house.  The  only  thing  we 
advise  is  a  little  more  ventilation  at  the  top,  as  in  other 
respects  your  house  appears  to  be  a  fitting  one  for  the 
purpose — all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  J.  C,  Bromley.  Your  Fig  was  quite 
rotten  when  received.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  E.  Hydrangea  quercifoHa,  a  fine 
old  neglected  plant,  and  we  should  think  well  adapted 
for  a  (rellis  against  the  house,  such  as  you  describe  ; 
the  large  panicles  of  white  flowers  are  \ery  beauti- 
ful, as  are  those  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora. — ^V.  C. 
You  have  made  some  mistake,  the  plant  enclosed  is  a 
Pinus  of  some  kind,  not  a  Spiraea. — F.  Stokes.  One  of 
the  varieties  of  the  African  Marigold,  Tagetes  erecta.— 
y.  C,  Br0mlcy.  The  Gesnera  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  G.  zebrina  type,  of  which  there  are  too  many  garden 
forms  to  admit  of  their  being  recognised  in  the  cut 
state.  The  Begonia  not  recognised  without  flowers. — 
A.     \V.     Daucus   Carota.    wild   Carrot.      One  of  the 


tificial  basis.  Rather  procure  good  stiff  loam,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  manure 
form  your  border  thoroughly  throughout.  Peaches  like 
stiff  loam,  but  clay  would  act  adversely  during  wet 
summers  and  in  winter. 
The  Keeping  of  a  Garden  :  G.  S.  Given  the 
extent  of  a  garden,  how  much  labour  is  required  to 
keep  it  ?  The  question  here  put  to  us  is  extremely 
difficult  to  answer,  so  much  depends  upon  style.  One 
garden  of  two  acres  may  require  just  double  the  labour 
that  another  of  the  same  size  may  do,  and  still  not 
look  or  even  be  much  better.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
market  gardeners  reckon  upon  one  man  to  every  acre 
of  land.  You  would  thus  require  three  men  to  keep 
your  kitchen  garden  of  3  acres,  with  the  fruit  trees,  &c. 
They  ought,  however,  to  keep  it  well,  and  keep  up  a 
thorough  good  supply  of  vegetables  all  the  year  round. 
We  would,  therefore,  consider  three  men,  with  the 
working  head  gardener  and  a  boy,  about  the  proper 
staff  to  keep  your  place. 


Catalogues  Received  :  Hooper  &  Co.,  General  Cat; 
logue  of  Dutch,  Cape,   and  otKer  Flowering  Bulbs.- 
James  Carter  &  Co.,    Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots,  Fni 
Trees,  and  Roses.— Dicksons  &  Co.,    Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,    New  Pansies,    Violas, 
Fuchsias,  itc— Robert    Parker.  Catalogue  of  Bulbous 
Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. — Thomas 
Sampson.  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots.— Barr 
&  Sugden's  Autumnal  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
and  Plants,  for  Winter.  Spring,    and  Summer  Flower- 
ing.—Charles  H.  Dickson,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Dutch    Flower   Roots.— Thomas    Sampson,  A  List   of 
Bulbous   Flower   Roots.— Butler.    McCulloch    &   Co, 
Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs.  — E.   F 
Francis  &  Co.,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  at  the  country 
residence  of  a  Gentleman  in  New  England,  U.S.,  ' 
January  i,  1872,  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted 
as  to  honesty  and  integrity  of  character,  to  sobriety 
who  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  care  of  all 
Greenhouse  Plants.  There  are  five  Glasshouses, 
extensive,  and  the  situation  a  very  desirable  one.  Wages  /20  per 
calendar  month,  with  a  house  rent  free,  and  vegetables.  Application, 
by  letter,  givmg  references  and  full  particulars,  may  be 
JOHN  T.  McARTHUR,  24,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow 


w„'  ,,„,„„  „„,„ 


;  as  FOREMAN, 


w 


ANTED,  as  NURSERY  FOREMAN,  in  a  count: 
Nursery,  a  good  general  Man,  well  up  in  Fruits,  Roses,  ai 
knowledge  of  the  other  Stock  generallymet  with  in  a  go< 

ry.     Above  all,  he  must  know  how  to  do  his  work,  and  to  lal 


WANTED,  a  General  NURSERY  FOREMAN.- 
Must  be  well  up  to  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  especially 
indoor,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  value  of  Plants.  Good 
iddrcss  indispensable.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  beai 
:he  strictest  investigation  for  honesty,  industry-,  and  sobriety.— Apply 
III  own  handwriting,  stating  age,  wages  expected,  whether  married  01 
single,  and  whereat  present  or  last  employed,  to  JOHN 
Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


Wl 


ANTED,  a  GARDENER,  without  family,  and  of 

middle  age  preferred;  the  Wife  to  take  the  Laundrj'.  Oi 
accustomed  to  an  Orchard-house  A  good  cottage  found.  A  cow 
kept.  A  good  character  for  steadiness  afid  sobriety  indispensable. 
Mr.  W.  THORNTON,  Old  Bank,  Reigate. 


/  1  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  two  chi 
v_T  dren ;  thorougly  understands  all  classes  of  Plants,  Forcing,  £ 
Seven  years  in  last  place— J.  NICHOLLS.  Sunninghill.  Bt:rks. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  26  ;  practical.     Under- 
stands all  branches.     Eight  years'  good  character.— A.  B.  C-, 
155,  London  Road,  Leicester.  


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29;  ur 
Pines,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Layi 
Plantations.      Fifteen    years'    experience.— Addr 


,  Bishopstoke,  Hants. 


understands  Vines, 
Gardens  and 
iting    wages. 


married ;    experi- 


G ARDENER    (Head).— Age    31. 
enced.     Has  served  16  years  in  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen' 
Gardens.      Good    references.— E.    WEST,    Gardener,    Pentrcheylii 
Hall,  Llanymynech,  Oiwp^trv. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no  i 
brance  ;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing 
Pines,  Cucumbers,  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.     Excellent  char 


ington  Place,  Chandos  £ 


GARDENER  (Head) 
Blacuere    wishes    to 


married,  one  child.— Lady  de 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

/^ARDENER    (Head). ^Middle-aged,     married, 


t^se 


umbrance  :  fully  understands  ei 


i?,s'ctai;^= 


/i  ARDENER   (Head),    to  any  Lady  or    Gentleman 

vX  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.- Has 
Late  Forcing,  also  the  cultiv 


experience  in  Early 
nd  Greenhouse  Plai 
— „.ily    recommended.      .  —  _    ,  - 
1  Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  N.W, 


and  "Greenhouse  Plants,  Kitchen  and  Floi 
ighly    recommended.      Nine   yea 


Dorking,  Surrey. 


:  kept.— 

Mr.    George  Wheeler,  The 

r    good  Single-handed). 

ids   the    Management  of  Vines, 
and^  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.— 


/":j_ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Second),  where 

house  Plants,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucuinbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Two  years'  good  character.— T.  J.,  The  Gardens, 
Birslall  Hall,  near  Leicester. 


G 


ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden.— Age  24,  steady  ;     "  '    "        '  '      ■     ' 

■experience  both  — '--  '^' 

■  Gfass  preferred. 


Glass  and  in  the  Garden-     Principally 


General  Post  Office.  Noi 


GARDENER  (Under),  age  19.— A  Gentleman  wishes 
to   recommend   a  young   Man,  to   whom   he   can   give  a  good 

Dalston,  N.E '  '_^ \ 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age   23  ;  accustomed   to   the   principal  work  of  a  Gentleman's 


GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.— A  Lady  wishes  to 
recommend  a  married  couple— Man  as  above,  Wife  to  take 
charge  of  Dairy  and  Poultry'.  No  children ;  ages,  both  40;  very 
respectable  and  a 


t  Office,  Westerhan- 


ANDSCAPE  FOREMAN,  where  first-class  work  is 


Gardening.— B.  Z.  M.,  Clark's  Lib 


Modern  Landscape  and  General 


WANTED,  in  a  short  time,  a  GARDENER— e  _ 
Plantsman,  to  Manage  a  small  Vinery,  smalt   Conservatory, 
and  a  large   Greenhouse.     No    Kitchen   or   Flowc 

PAGE,  Nottingham. 


,  or  Flower  Garden.     Wages 


WANTED,  in  a  Nursery,  an  energetic  MAN.  for  the 
Houses.     Must   be   well   acquainted   with  Potting,  Growing, 
and  Tying  Plants,  and  handy  at  Packing.     None  need  apply  who  are 


r  and  honest  — Appl; 


Lvages     required,    P.     C,    Post 


WANTED,  a  good  PROPAGATOR  of  Soft-wooded 
Stuff,  Florist  Flowers,  Roses,  and  general  Outdoor  Stock. 
Good  references  as  to  ability  and  sobriety  indispensable —Apply, 
Slating    age   and   wages    wanted,    to   WM.   CLIBRAN    and    SON, 


w 


To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 
\NTED,     a     WAREHOUSEMAN,     an 

'ASSISTANT,  andaCLERK.-One  of  the  largest  establish. 

ole  of  the  execution  o 

1  despatch.     He  may  h 


)rovement.  Als6aCLERK.  He  must  bean  expert  penr 
t  in  accounts.  A  knowledge  of  the  seed  trade  indispens; 
and  abilities  of  each  must  bear  strict  invesligatio 
with    full    particulars,   where    employed,   age,   and   wages 

to  D.  V.  T  ,  Messrs.  Hurst  "    '         '    '    -----'■ 

.o'ndon,  E.C. 


,  6,  Lcadenhall  Strt 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


E= 


Gentlemen.— Further  particulars  given  on  application  to  Me; 
HENDERSON  and  SON,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  W^ 


ARDENER  (Head),  in  a  large  establishment,  where 


-G.    SCOTT,    Royal    Horticultural    Garden 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

/^ARDENER   (Head!.— Age  39,   married,  no  family. 


Rearer  of  Flow 


tianches.       Most 


.  ;  very  active  and 
Nurserymen  and 


FOREMAN,     in     a     Nobleman's     or     Gentleman's 
Establishment.- Age26;  thoroughly  experienced  i 
'even    years'    experience    in     good    establish 
-G.  J.,  47,  James  Street,  Oxferd  Street,  W.( 


>ROPAGATOR,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR 
(General).— Age  30,  married.      Good  references.- T.  S.,  The 
irseries,  Blisworth,  Northampton. 


ESTATE  AGENT,  orSTEWARDand GARDENER. 
—Age  39;  now  leaving  a  situation  where  he  has  Managed  with 
success  a  Home  Farm  of  500  Acres,  large  Gardens,  Timljer  and 
Plantations,  and  the  general  Repairs  of  a  considerable  landed  Estate. 
Is  a  first-class  Accountant,  Correspondent,  &c.  References  to  present 
employer —J.  H.  DENNIS,  White  Horse  Hotel,  Guildford. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

STEWARD   or    BAILIFF.— The  Advertiser,    having 


s  of  a  Proprietor.     Twel 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

FARM      BAILIFF,     or     ESTATE      MANAGER.- 
Agc  3g,  Scotch  ;  good  practical  experience.- R.  W.,  Mr.  Taylc 


,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.— Age   37;   highest  references. —J.  P., 
Gardeners'  Chroniete  Office,  W.C. 


riTRAVELLER  or  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT. 

X  —Well  acquainted  with  the  English,  German  and  French  Seed 
Trade,  and  speaks  and  writes  these  languages  fluently.  Has  already 
travelled  successfully  on  the  Continent  for  the  Seed  Trade.  Unex- 
ceptionable  references.-P.  W.  Y.,  28,  Fenelow  Road,  Warwick  Road, 
Kensington,  W. 


CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK,  or  MANAGER  and 
SALESMAN.— Good  knowledjge  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Busi- 
Manv  years'  experience  in  first-class  establishments.     Unex- 


BOOK-KEEPER,  and  would  like  l 
in   the   Shop— Age   21;    five   years'   txpc 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.     Highest  references.— 


reman,  or  to  Manage  Country  Shop  or  Branch.— Marrie 
/experience  in  the  Trade.  Highest  testimonials —T.  W.  i 
.  Thos,  Gibbs  &  Co,  comer  of  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  1 
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RAYNBIRD,      CALUECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
BOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Sefd,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market.  Mark  Lane,  E.G.  :  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free   on  application.     Pnze  Medals,  1851 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "  ExcellentSeed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


MR.  TAMES  ERASER  (of  the 
I.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road),  undcrtal 
TURAL  VALUATIONS  of  every  descripti. 
AUCTION, &c._Maylands  Farm,  Romford,  Essex 


TTALIAN  ALP  or  LIGURIAN  QUEEN  BEES.- 
X  The  autumn  importations  of  these  beautiful  Bees  having  now 
commenced,  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons  are  offering  QUEENS, 
warranted  bred  and  fertilised  in  Italy,  at  the  lollowing  low  prices:— 
One  Queen,  121.  :  three.  331. :  six,  6oj. 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  149,  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  or 
127,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


animals,  price  i^  guineas  each.     If  not  appro 
\VM.  ATTRILL,    Herdsman   to  \V.  A. 


TO    B 
and  : 


SOLD,  the  3USINE 


SEEDSMAN 


C.  E., 


To  be  Sold  Cheap,  ancT  part  of  pure 
,  Milford  Place,  Vassall  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


Joynlng's  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway. 
11 0     BE    LET,    with    Possession,  the  above   OLD 

JL  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  late  proprietor.  It  comprises  about  9  Acres  of  General  Nursery- 
Stock  and  3  Acres  of  Orchard  Land,  Dwelling  House,  Cottage  and 
Seed  Shop,  Greenhouses.  Pits,  Stabling,  and  Sheds. 

Forfulfparticulars  apply  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS, 


,  Lcy.t 


me,  E. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


M 


Orolilds. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
iDAY,  September  12,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  estab- 
ORCHIDS,   rare   varieties,   in   good   condition;    and    several 


M' 


HlglUy  Important  Sale 

:  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  of   ORCHIDS  formed 
by  S.   RUCKER,  Esq.,  at  WANDSWORTH. 

.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 


&    Sons,    who    have    pu 

COLLECTION,  to    offer  for  SALE   by    AUCTION,   at   his   Gr 

King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on  THURSDAY  a 

"  '  ■  ■    -'  "Clock  precisely  e. 

t  of  Plants,  amon. 


FRIDAY,  Septctnber 


CYMBIDIUM  EBURNEUM 

MASDEVALLIA  TOVARENSE.  finest  plant  in  Ih 

DENDROEIUM  WARDIANUM 

,.  FALCONERI 

SACCOLABIUM  HOLDFORDII 

GUTTATUM 
DENDROCHILUM  FILIFORME 
CATTLEYA  EXONIENSIS 
DOWIANA 

LABIATA  (autumn-flowering  variety 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  N/EVIUM  MAIUS 
ALEXANDRAS 
,,  PULCHELLUM  MAJUS 

PHALyENOPSIS   GRANDIFLORA 
AMABILIS 
SCHILLERIANA,  &c. 
All  the   Plants  are   in    fine   condition,   and   many  ar 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 


EPACRIS,  CYCLAMENS,  TREE  CARNATIONS, 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by  J 
Premises.   The    Nursery,    Le-     "--* —    "  —  J      • 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 


ridge    Road,    Leyton,    Esse: 


SlATfrs' 


each  day,  without  1 


on  the  Premrses,t^5  o7t^e°Au?tion«r"an 
Essex. E. 
N.B.— Intending  purchasers  are  respectful 


HOUSE    PLANTS,  rare    ORCHIDS,  choice   FERNS. 
PALMS.  Sic. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  will 
reserve,  on  the  Premises.  Exouc  Nursen',"  Tooling.  Surrey. 
TUESDAY.  September  26.  at  u  for  r>  o'Clock  precisely,  thouH 
of  extra  stock  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  the  w; 
of  which  are  in  a  very  healthy  anti  thriving  condition,  comprii 
quantities  of  Ananassa  saliva  variegata,  Anthurium  Scherzeriani 

splendid  variety ;  Greenhouse  Rhodoi 
and  Azalea  indica,  and  numerous  , 
choice  ORCHIDS, including  Vanda 


ilum,  Ficus,  Epinhyllums,  iri 
ndtons,  choice  double  Camellias 
tiers.    Also  a  large  quantity  of 


La:liaprestans(l 

Thunia    Eensoni 

ise   and   stove    I 
SUCCULENT    PLANTS,    hardy    HERBACEOUS 
:e  TULIPS,  &c. 

d  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Cat-ilogues  may 
i,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Lcytoi 


M 


4000  Araucarla  Imbncata. 

To    GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS 
HILLFIELDS.  BURGHFIELD.  near  READING. 

ESSRS.  HASLAM  and  SON  have  received  ii 

J.    E.   GarUnd.  Esq..  to  SELL  by 
a  Field  adjoining  the  Gardens  of  Hill 


K  sold  without  the  slightest  r 

and  Cataio 
,  Reading. 


t  the  Office  of  the 


ind   GREENH 

^ERY    STOCK     of   the    Horticultura 

SEPTEMBER  ir,  and  following  days. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  applicati 


DISPOSED    OF    on 


Re  Mr.  E.  Glendlnnlng,  Deceased. 

PRELIMINARY    NOTICE   of   ABSOLUTE    S, 
To  NURSERYMEN;  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
High  Road,  Turnham  Green,  neariy  opposite  the  Duke 


;vonshire  House,  the  pre; 

Wales,  near  the  Toll  Gate,  and  known  as  Chiswick 
Nursery,  and  The  Nursery,  Chiswick  Lane,  Chiswick. 
I.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  the  Executrix  to 

SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  close  to 
Toll  Gate,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  at  3  for  4  o'Clock  precisely. 
TWO  LOTS,  the  valuable  LEASES.  GOODWILL.  &c.,  of  the 
portant   Business    and     Residential    Property,   established    nearly 


M^ 


le  Home  Nursery  at  ^184, 
rlet ;  Chiswick  Lane  at  £qo, 
.U  rentlU  f>^^f^y^-J"'^f^f 
:tk>n  Offiles'  s¥,  KhigSre'e" 


■nd  each  held  at  very  1 


rottage  und 
■  to  tlie  Hii 
Chiswick  La 
East,  Hamn- 


Elvaston  Nurseries,  BorrowaslL 

TRELIMINARY    NOTICE    of  a    HIGHLY 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.    POTT    AND    NEALE   have  received 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son  to  OFFER  for  SALE 
by  AUCTION,  on    the    Premises    at    Bo  '  

STOCK,'  consisting  of  rare     Conifers,   E 
Shrubs,  Golden  Hollies  and  Yews,  Roses,  F 


OCTOBER 
NURSERY 


May 
October  i 


Sunda: 


Brockton  House,  Eccleshall,  StafibrdsUre. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserxe.  on  TUESDAY.  September   r2.  at    Brocktor 


of  the  "  Peach  TUossom  "  lor  Place).  "  Georgiana."  and  oiher  fashion- 
able tribes.  The  cows  and  heifers  are  in  calf  to  Colonel  Gunter's 
8th  Duke  of  York,  and  this  celebrated  young  Bull  will  be  offered  at 
the  Sale. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had   of  Mr.  BELL.   Brockton 
House.  Ecclcshall,  or  of  JOHN   THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 


Extensive  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Shorthorns  In  Lincolnshire 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  September  14,  at  Panton 

House,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  t'        '  ^  """"    ' --■■-« 

SHORTHORNS,  numbering  : 


Septembc 
I HERDo 


PURE-BRED 


jished    the  Paul 


Catalogues,  wit 
,  Langham  Plat 


of  JOHN  THORNTON; 


M 


Holly  Bank,  near  Burton-upon-Trent. 
ESSRS.  LYTHALL   and    CLARKE    will    SELL 

by      AUCTION,     on     TUESDAY_  and  _  WEDNESDA>^ 


:  HERD  of  FIFTY  HEAD  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  s 


Barton  and  Walton  Station,  on 
the  South  Stafford- 
shire Railway. 

ORDER   OF  SALE. 
TUESDAY,  September  12,  the  entire  Flock  of  Shei 
WEDNESDAY.  Set 
Poultry,  Cheese,  &c. 


,  September 
1  Tuesdays 
The  Rams  are  < 


,  Horses,  Pigs, 


Luncheon  on  Wednesday  a 


yCIot 


great  scale,  and  very  prolific.  Among  then 
to  the  carefully  brea  ones  bclongine  to  the 
high  price  from  Messrs.  Beach.  Baker,  Byr 
The  Dairy  Stock  arc  remarkably  well  b, 
four  crosses  of  pure  blood. 
They  arc  of  great  size,  rich  colour,  and  gc 
The  Young  Stock  are  well  worthy  the  at 


S^ropshires  or  Shorth°o"n  He^rd°"  As  Mr^Wood  %  g 
the  whole  of  the  lots  will  be  sold  without  the  slight 
is  seldom  a  better  bred  or   more  useful  lot  of  Sh( 

For    Catalogues,    apply    to    the    Auctioneers,     : 
Birmingham.  


M 


Bingley  Hall,  Birmlngliani. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  1000  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

ESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,   at  Blngley   Hall,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  on 
"  '  4,  at  ir  o'clock  punctually,  250 

'ES  and  THEAV^S,thc  property 
rs.  Beach,  Mr.  Nock,  Mr  Vates, 
Show  Sheep  at 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  and  7' 
of  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Sudeley,  Mrs.  Beach,  ] 
and  other  most  eminent  Breeders,  and  includinj 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Wolverhamptoi 


■  Catalogues,  apply  at  the  j 


MUcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  MILCOTE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

WHUTCHINGS  has  been  honoured  with  instruc- 
•  tions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  J.  C,  Adkins,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  n,  at  2  o'clock  prompt  (Luncheon  at  12), 
the  whole  of  the  celebrated  FLOCK  of  MILCOTE  DOWNS,  com- 
prising 418  superb  breeding  Ewes  and  Theaves,  360  verj-  superior  Ewe 
and  Wether  Lambs,  22  grand  symmetrical  Shearling  Rams,  and  24 
extraordinary  Ram  Lambs. 
The  great  celebrity  of  this  Flock  demands  a  few  words  as  to  its 


1  Oxfordshire  Downs  : 

)r  many  years,  blended  occasiona 

Hampsnire  Down  blood,  and  ■ 


type  of  Down 
,  and   hardy 

lopment  and 


sheep.   With    great  siie,  grand  symi 
constitutions,   the   Milcote   Downs  ai 
weight  of  lean  meat  and  of  wool,  and  for  their  cai 
maturity.     The  rams  will  he  brought  forward  in  a  natural  ana  uniorcca 
condition.     The  Auctioneer  can,  with  great  confidence,  call  attention 
to  this  Sale ;  and  can  assure  Flockmasters  that  an  entire  Flock  of  such 
high  character  is  seldom  offered  to  Unreserved  Public  Competition- 
Catalogues  will  be  circulated  in  due  course,  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Auctioneer,  28,  Bridge  Street,  Stratford  on-Avon. 

Trains  stop  at  Milcote  Station  as  under :— From  Paddington, 
Oxford,  Banburj',  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Birmingham,  849  and 
11.18.     From  Paddington,  Oxford,  Moreto.i,  Evesham,  and  Worccatcr, 


ALTRINCHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  TENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY, 
September  28,  when  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  SILVER 
CUPS  will  be  offered  in  PRIZES  for  Horned  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep, 
Pigs,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Roots,  Grain,  Cheese,  Butter.  Implements,  &c. 

ENTRIES    CLOSE    SEPTEMBER    13.      PRIZE    LISTS,   with 
FORMS  of  ENTRY,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
28,  Church  Street,  Altrincham.  R.  DAVENPORT. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW.  AGRICULTURAL 
HALL,  ISLINGTON,  DECEMBER  4  to  8. 
IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c.,  is  OCTOBER  2. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  Rules  and  Regulations,  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.- DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secretary,  comer  of 
Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  All  communications  should 
bear  outside  the  words  "  Smithfield  Club." 


CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  an  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

„       B.  For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 

„      C.  For  a  BEAST  in  extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „      D.  For  a  Pen  of  three  WETHERS. 

„      E.  For  a  Pen  of  three  EWES.  [Stock. 

„       F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
PIGS.  „      G.  For  a  Pen  ofthrce  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  i. 
Prize   Lists,    Forms  of  Certificates,   and  all  information,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  comer  of  Half-Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.  B.  All  communications  respecting  the  Sho\s-  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Assistant-Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the  words 
"  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1871. 


WE  have  found  a  mine  of  Wealth  in  good 
OLD  Pastures,  by  ploughing  them  up  and 
taking  repeated  crops  of  corn.  It  is  Hke  breaking 
up  the  prairie,  or  turning  up  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  forest  ;  the  land  is  full  of  the  raw  material  of 
crops,  which  costs  so  dear  to  buy  in  the  form  of 
manure,  and  which  sells  at  such  a  high  price 
when  worked  up  into  marketable  produce. 

A  certain  amount  of  fertility  arises  from  the 
decay  of  the  old  turf  and  its  roots  and  fibres,  but 
this  is-  only  a  shallow  supply,  which  is  soon  e.\- 
hausted.  We  then  fall  back  on  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil.  How  much  available  food 
does  it  contain?  In  other  words,  how  many 
crops  will  it  yield  before  it  will  require  manures, 
solvents,  tillages,  and  the  usual  round  of  opera- 
tions and  treatment  necessary  for  exhausted 
soils? 

Ploughing  up  old  turf  is  a  heresy  ;  and  the 
answers  to  these  questions  will  decide  whether 
repentance  is  likely  to  follow.  There  is  always 
a  sacrifice  in  ploughing  up  old  turf,  because  so 
good  a  pasture  cannot  be  obtained  again  for 
several  years,  You  sacrifice  the  time  it  takes  for 
superior  pasture  grasses  to  establish  themselves, 
and  if  the  land  contains  only  a  shallow  supply 
of  the  raw  materials,  so  that  you  may  expect  to 
have  to  resort,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  the 
accustomed  routine  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  ;  it 
must  have  been  wrong  to  disturb  the  old  turf ; 
but  if  you  can  rely  on  getting  a  succession  of 
first-rate  crops  of  corn,  seeds,  Potatos,  &c.,  by 
merely  ploughing  and  sowing,  it  is  evident  you 
have  opened  a  mine  of  wealth. 

This  discovery  has  been  made  on  some  of  the 
most  famous  pastures  in  the  countrj'-  Plaistow 
Level,  and  other  Thames-side  marshes,*  have 
yielded  to  tlie  plough  of  late  years,  and  the 
splendid  pasturage  of  Romney  Marsh  has  been 
attacked.  A  celebrated  tourist,  100  years  ago, 
observed  "  the  vast  flocks  of  sheep  "  in  Romney 
Marsh,  and  remarked  on  the  beef,  "  the  largest 
in  England,"  fed  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but 
Leland,  whose  antiquated  orthography  we  must 
modernise,  says,  "  It  is  a  marvellous  rank  ground 
for  feeding  cattle,  by  the  reason  that  the  grass 
groweth  plentifully  upon  the  ooze,  some  time  cast 
up  by  the  sea."  liut  even  this  is  recent  evidence 
compared  to  the  antiquity  of  Romney  Marsh. 
The  Saxons  called  it  tnerseware,  and  its  in- 
habitants marsh-men.  They,  or  some  earlier 
improvers,  fenced  it  from  the  sea  and  drained  it  ; 
and  the  conser\'ation  of  the  sea-wall  and  of  the 
dykes  was  provided  for  by  local  laws  and  obser- 
vances, termed  "  ancient  and  approved  customs," 
so  long  ago  as  Henry  III. 

It  had  its  own  ancient  breed  of  sheep,  which 
were,  and  are,  able  to  withstand  the  humid  air 
and  such  winter  breath  of  old  Neptune  as  would 
"melt"  or  "dissolve  into  dew"  any  other  breed 
th.at  clips  8  1b.  of  wool,  and  weighs  12  stones. 
The  old  breed,  too,  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
avoiding  the  ditches  under  circumstances  that 
•  See  paje  339. 
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would  result  in  felo  dc  se  or  accidental  death  in 
the  case  of  any  other  sheep. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  rich 
level  of  44,000  acres— the  ooze  of  the  sea — would 
prove  of  similar  and  uniform  agricultural  value 
or  quality.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  ad- 
joining fields  differ  so  much  tliat  they  may  be 
worth  ^80,  ^100,  or  / 1 20  per  acre  respectively. 
These  are  actual  values,  for  there  are  no  fancy 
purchasers.  It  is  found  that  the  worst  land  is  that 
which  bears  the  mark  of  having  been  ploughed  for 
thepurpose  of  crop  growing  some  years  since,  and 
subsequently  laid  down  again.  So  it  would 
appear  that  a  portion  of  the  fee  simple  was 
exported  in  the  crops.  This  is  the  view  of 
present  proprietors,  who  allow  turf  to  be  broken 
up  only  on  condition  of  receiving  an  increased 
rent.  Thirty  shillings  an  acre  is  tlie  annual 
addition  usually  charged  for  the  privilege  of 
breaking  up  the  old  turf  and  taking  crops  with- 
out restriction.  As  the  sheep  get  no  cake  on  the 
marsh,  and  no  stock  is  kept  to  yield  manure, 
except  four  horses  for  every  60  acres  of  ploughed 
land,  and  as  a  marsh  farmer  despises  artificial 
manure,  and  disbelieves  alike  the  nitrogen  and 
the  mineral  theory,  it  is  evident  that  the  store  of 
plant  food  contained  in  the  "  ooze  of  the  sea " 
must  be  very  great. 

The  land  must  be  tamed  before  it  will  bear 
corn,  and  a  succession  of  such  crops  as  Potatos, 
Mangel  and  other  seeds,  Carrots,  &c.,  is  taken 
before  the  usual  course  commences  of — i.  Turnip 
seed;  2,  Wheat  ;  3,  Beans;  4,  Wheat ;  5,  Clover  ; 
6,  Turnip  seed  or  Wheat.  The  land  has  never 
yet  tired  of  Wheat  or  any  other  crop  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
nitrogen  as  well  as  of  mineral  constituents, — 
unless,  indeed,  cultivated  plants,  like  wild  plants, 
are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  ammoniacal  food 
from  the  air  when  the  soil  contains  an  excess  of 
their  ash  constituents.  However  this  may  be, 
we  never  knew  a  richer  mine  of  agricultural 
wealth  than  Romney  Marsh,  and  it  will  be  un- 
fortunate for  occupier  and  owner  —  who  are 
often  one  and  the  same  person— when  the 
weakest  link  of  its  fertility  fails,  and  they  have  to 
fall  back  on  salts  of  ammonia  and  superphos- 
phate, like  those  of  their  countrymen  who  do 
not  farm  in  what  may  truly  be  described  as 
England  Felix.  That  such  a  time  will  come  is 
indicated  by  the  mark  left  by  the  ancient 
ploughing. 

The  system  of  non-restoration,  though  a 
present  success,  may  be  a  future  loss,  but 
exhaustion  is  a  very  slow  process.  An  excellent 
authority,  it  is  true,  informs  us  that  the  cropping 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  has  been  too  fast,  and  that 
corn  has  become  less  productive  than  it  was  40 
years  ago  in  cases  where  it  has  received  only  the 
manure  arising  from  a  seven-course  rotation. 
The  marshes  above  Sandwich  have  undoubtedly 
been  reduced  from  their  former  quality,  but  a 
little  cake  soon  restores  them ;  and  Romney 
Marsh  1800  years  under  grass  has  not  yet  failed. 

There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  between 
the  "  ooze  of  the  sea "  and  ordinary  land,  for 
while  it  seems  impossible  to  injure  the  one  it  is 
very  easy  to  do  violence  to  the  other  ;  and  if  we 
accept  the  authority  of  the  common  farm  lease, 
there  are  several  crops  so  exhausting  that  they 
ought  never  to  be  grown.  Our  usual  rotations, 
so  different  from  the  above,  prove  that  no  inex- 
haustible wealth  exists  in  the  soil.  If  our  readers 
can  find  a  few  acres  of  really  fat  turf-land  they 
may  perhaps  safely  plough  it  up,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  food  supply  is  likely  to  be  much  in- 
creased by  such  discoveries.  Romney  Marsh 
itself  is  only  a  plot  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and 
does  not  include  atwentieth  part  of  that  productive 
county.  One-half  of  Kent  lies  on  chalk,  far  above 
the  ooze,  and,  admitting  there 'is  something  in 
site  and  subsoil,  its  character  is  imparted  to  it, 
a  great  measure,  by  the  sheepfold  and  the  de- 
spised "  artificials."  These  are  the  aids  on  which 
we  must  rely,  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  country  requires  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  increase  the  raw  material  of  crops. 

A  SHORT  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  was  cleared  off  at  ij".  advance  on  the 
prices  of  that  day  se'nnight.    Monday's  prices  obtained 

on  Wednesday  :  trade  steady. At  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  prices  for  beasts  were  lower, 
without  effecting  a  clearance.  Sheep  made  high  rates, 
and  calves  a  good  price.  Choice  beasts,  at  Wednes- 
day's market,  sold  dearer  than  on  Monday,  and  there 

was  a  further  improvement  in  calves Trade  in  the 

Seed  Market  was  quiet,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of 


Beet-Sugar  Factory  near  Long  Sutton.  It  appears 
tliat  Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson,  Mr.  G.  Martineau, 
and  Mr.  PI.  Tate  (sugar  refiners  of  Liverpool  and 
London),  with  other  gentlemen,  haw  visited  that 
district  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  suitability  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Beetroot  sugar  factory. 
It  is  believed  that  the  soil,  water  supply,  facilities  of 
transport,  and  labour  supply,  are  adequate  in  every 
respect ;  and  occupiers  have  already  promised  (con- 
ditionally) very  nearly  the  requisite  acreage  of  roots. 
The  crops  will  not  altogether  take  the  place  of  highly- 
manured  Potatos  and  Mangels,  but  be  an  addi- 
tional source  of  profit  to  the  grower ;  and  as  the 
natural  yield  per  acre  is  two-thirds  the  weight  of 
Mangels  under  similar  treatment,  the  return  may 
be  stated  at  about  20  tons  (ranging  from  some- 
what less  up  to  25  tons  or  more)  per  acre,  which 
the  proposed  company  will  purchase  at  20j.  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  works.  The  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, including  rent,  maybe  stated  at  £lz  per  acre. 
Owners  of  land  have  signified  their  consent  to  the 
growing  of  the  new  crop,  under  proper  limitations  as 
to  acreage,  manuring,  or  consumption  of  the  "pulp," 
which  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  the  crop  in  weight, 
but  contains  the  major  part  of  the  constituents  sup- 
plied from  the  soil.  Mr.  CLARKE  accordingly 
endeavours,  by  a  personal  canvas  to  induce  his  neigh- 
bours to  accept  the  proposal  which  these  gentlemen 
have  made,  that  ;£'5ooo  out  of  the  ^^30,000,  or  more, 
which  will  be  needed  as  the  capital  of  the  company, 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  growers  of  the  locality,  as 
some  guarantee  of  continued  local  support,  without 
which  condition  they  could  not  prudently  erect  costly 
works  and  plant.  The  favourable  promise  of  the 
desired  investment  appears  from  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal is  guided  by  the  commercial  success  of  Mr.  James 
Duncan's  Beetroot  sugar  \ioxki  at  Lavenham,  in 
Suffolk,  now  in  their  fourth  year  of  operation.  In  a 
recently  published  letter,  Mr.  Duncan  declares  that 
after  writing  off  15  per  cent,  for  \\'ear  and  tear  of 
buildings,  plant,  tic,  he  made  a  nett  profit  last  year  of 
15  percent.,  which  would  have  been  very  much  greater 
had  he  obtained  a  supply  of  roots  equal  to  the  capacity 
of  his  works  ;  and  he  further  says,  from  his  practical 
acquaintance  with  sugar  factories,  that  profits  of  20,  30, 
and  even  more  per  cent,  are  frequently  realised. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  we  receive 

such  reports  concerning  Cattle  Diseases  as  to  lead 
us  to  the  conviction  that  these  are  now  unusually  rife. 
The  J  'orkshire  Post  of  the  29th  ult.  gives  the  following 
confirmatory  evidence  on  the  subject  : — 

"  If  we  have  fortunately  kept  out  the  rinderpest,  pleuro- 
pneumonia has  done  much  mischief  in  this  country,  and 
in  Ireland  also.  In  France,  rinderpest  continues  to  com- 
mit ravages  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes.  It  has 
just  shown  itself  at  Rivoli-lez-Givet,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse.  The  Belgian  frontier  is  infected  for  the  whole 
length  of  this  department  as  far  as  towards  Longwy. 
Precautionary  measures  are  thus  more  requisite  than  ever. 
The  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  the  disease  most  prevalent 
•It  the  present  time.  Since  the  warm  weather  commenced 
it  has  from  a  few  centres  spread  throughout  the  country. 
The  cattle  markets  are  now  full  of  infected  cattle,  and  in 
nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  the  complaint  has  made 
its  appearance.  In  the  grazing  districts  the  reports  are 
becoming  appalling.  Herds  of  animals  nearly  ready  for 
the  knife  are  now  panting  in  pain,  and  wasting  beef  daily 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the  burning  sun  and  the 
fever  arising  from  the  inflammatory  suffering  in  the  mouth 
and  feet.  To  whatever  cause  this  \'isitation  of  the  disease 
is  due,  our  own  cattle  traffic  now  unquestionably  diffuses 
the  infection  daily  over  new  areas.  Severe  restrictions 
against  moving  cattle  from  infected  herds  must,  therefore, 
again  be  put  in  force,  and  farmers  must  not  leave  it  to 
policemen  to  see  the  law  carried  into  effect.  They  must 
inform  the  authorities  of  all  infractions  of  regulations,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  fine  and  punishment  upon  those 
stupid,  self-willed  owners  of  stock  who  care  nothing  for 
their  neighbours"  interests,  and  bring,  incautiously  or 
igiiorantly,  mfected  cattle  into  fresh  districts.  In  a  lioble 
pasture,  in  which  are  annually  fed  upwards  of  roo  head 
of  cattle,  the  present  occupier  has  now  upwards  of  30 
animals  down  in  the  disease,  and  possibly  the  whole  herd 
will  go  through  the  complaint.  This  national  waste  of 
food  IS  a  gigantic  and  crying  evil,  aggravating  to  the  con- 
suming public,  but  ruinous  to  the  producing  grazier.  In 
the  above  case  the  disease  originated  from  the  careless 
but  highly  reprehensible  conduct  of  an  adjoining  occupier, 
who  brought  a  few  fresh-bought  animals  into  his  pasture. 
Had  he  only  suffered,  his  want  of  caution  at  this  season 
of  the  year  would  have  been  properly  punished,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  ignorance  not  only 
injures  its  possessor,  but  others  who  are  affected  by  its 
consequences.  From  every  county  the  same  reports  come 
of  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  increase  of  outbreaks  of 
the  disease.  In  Cheshire  the  cases  are  augmented  a 
hundredfold  in  a  fortnight.  In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
the  disease  is  spreading  equally  rapidly  ;  and  in  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire  the  centres  of  infection  are  nearly  equally 
numerous.  Now  that  the  enemy  has  got  in  amongst  us 
we  must  take  care  that  it  spreads  no  further,  keep  our  fat 
stock  in  their  own  quarters  till  they  go  to  the  butcher,  and 
put  lean  stock  on  a  long  quarantine  in  a  separate  and 
detached  pasture. " 

At  the  Barnet  Cattle  Fair,  during  the  past 

week,  the  usual  immense  gathering  of  farmers,  graziers, 
and  others  interested  in  cattle,  has  taken  place.  Dealers 
have  obtained  advanced  prices  for  all  descriptions  of 
store  cattle,  owing  to  the  favourable  prospects  of  the 
Turnip  crops  and  the  abundance  of  grass  feed  and 
straw    fodder.      Welsh   black    cattle    met    an    eager 


demand,  well-grown  steers,  at  £,>)  to  ,^11  a  head  ; 
large  promising  ditto,  ;^I3  to  ;^I4.  Scotch  cattle  for 
stalling  made  ^  16  to  ;^i8  ;  ditto  in  forward  condition, 
^20  to  £2-s  ;  Highland  steers,  /13  to  ;^i6.  Well- 
bred  Devon  steers  realised  /"le  to  ^18.  Large  Short- 
horn steers,  £iy  to  ;^2i  ;  and  large,  weighty  ditto, 
£2^.  Promising  Hereford  store  steers  made  ;^i6  to 
;j2i,  and  heavy  beasts  £24.  There  was  a  large  field 
of  well-bred  milch  cows  disposed  of,  and  the  London 
dairymen  were  large  buyers.  Large-framed  Shorthom- 
bred  cows  in  full  milk  made  ;{^20  10^26  each  ;  second- 
rate  ditto,  ,,^16  to  ^19 ;  Durham,  Ayrshire,  and 
Alderney  cows,  £1$  to  ^18  ;  well-bred  in-calf  heifers, 
/■12  to  ^  14,  and  cows  to  calve  down,  ;£'io  to  £1^  ; 
Dutch  milking  cov/s,  £  14  to  £16.  The  horse  show  is 
large,  and  the  pony  droves  occupy  a  large  section  of 


Our  Belfast  correspondent  writes,  under  date 

August  29,  respecting  the  exaggerated  rumours  of 
disease  in  the  Irish  Potato  Crop  : — 

' '  Rumours  having  been  industriously  circulated  that 
the  mysterious  disease  incidental  to  the  growth  of  the 
Potato  has  broken  out  with  all  the  vinilence  of  former 
years,  and  that  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  reason  to  ijeheve,  from  personal  observation, 
that  the  statements  which  have  appeared  are  exaggerated, 
and  that  there  is  but  faint  warrant  for  existing  fears. 
Certainly  in  the  province  of  Ulster  no  signs  of  failure  are 
apparent,  and  a  good  average  yield  may  be  expected. 
The  season  is  well  advanced,  the  tubers  are  maturing 
rapidly,  and,  so  far,  there  is  no  such  percentage  of  disease 
in  the  roots  turned  out  as  to  justify  any  general  alarm. 
In  many  districts,  blackened  and  withered  stalks  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Potato  fields  ;  but  in  no  years,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  there  been  wanting  these  indi- 
cations of  something  wrong.  'Misses,'  and  'blights,' 
have  always  been  seen  in  the  Potato  lands  of  Ireland  ; 
and  at  one  time  they  attracted  but  Utile  notice  ;  but  since 
the  great  failure,  and  the  great  famine  which  resulted 
from  it,  every  withered  stalk  in  a  '  lazy-bed '  seems  to 
strike  terror  into  the  farmer's  mind,  and  every  missed 
drill  at  once  fills  him  with  alarm  of  the  dreaded  disease. 
If  people  who  happen  to  find  blackened  stalks  and  ugly 
appearances  would  have  the  patience  and  the  prudence  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  tubers,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
biUty,  find  them  sound  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. No  reasonable  man  need  expect  to  turn  out  his 
whole  root  crop  without  finding  some  bad  specimens. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  yield  of  Potatos  is  reported  to 
be  this  year  unusually  large,  that  we  have  got  almost  over 
the  month  of  August,  it  is  but  right  to  state  that  the 
ch.ances  preponderate  in  favour  of  our  having  a  fair 
average  Potato  crop  in  Ireland  this  season." 

"  G.   A.  H."   objects   to   our  recommending 

Cabbage  as  a  Snatch  Crop,  that  it  will  not  stand  a 
severe  winter.  He  states  :  "  If  you  plant  out  Cabbages 
in  November,  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  three  out 
of  four."  "G.  A.  H."  is  mistaken:  thousands  of 
acres  of  Cabbage  are  planted  in  the  fields  in  November 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  and  they 
seldom  suffer  from  frost,  though  the  district  is  not 
particularly  sheltered,  and  the  varieties  are  the  East 
Ham,  or  Enfield,  Cabbages,  which  are  early  but  not 
particularly  hardy.  The  crop  is  in  perfection  in  May 
and  June.  There  are  also  Savoy  Cabbages,  which  are 
far  less  liable  to  injury  by  frost  when  grown  large  than 
other  sorts. 

In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Rigden's  sale.  Lord  NoR- 

bury's  name,  as  that  of  one  of  the  leading  purchasers, 
was  unfortunately  mis-spelt.  His  lordship  hired  one 
of  the  highest  priced  rams  at  the  sale. 


Ol/Ji  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
The  Holly  Bank  cattle,  which  will  be  disposed  of 
by  Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke  on  the  I2th  and  13th 
inst.,  comprise  36  Shorthorn  dairy  cattle,  many  of 
which  are  remarkably  well-bred,  having  three  or  four 
crosses  of  pure  blood.  They  are  of  great  size,  rich 
colour,  and  good  milkers.  The  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
consist  of  1 2  animals,  two  of  which  are  descendants  of 
A>tmtlc  by  HorroX  (11,591),  two  are  descendants 
from  Isabella  by  Accordion  (5708),  two  are  from 
Flmncehy  Chilton  (10,054);  Zeal  nth,  a  descendant 
of  Zeal  by  Roman,  forms  an  attraction  ;  lot  133  is 
Bonny  Duke  by  6th  Grand  Duke,  and  of  the 
"Wild  Eyes"  tribe:  and  among  the  remainder  we 
notice  LORD  Dorking  by  Earl  of  Barrington,  and 
of  the  "Certainty"  tribe,  and  Oxford  Lad,  also  by 
Earl  of  Barrington,  and  out  of  bth  Duchess  of 
Oxford. 

Brailes   House   on  the   21st,    and    Ellington, 

near  Kimbolton,  on  the  28th  inst.  Such  are  the 
two  important  announcements  which  will  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  Shorthorn  breeders,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  past  week  down  in  the  North. 
The  Brailes  House  event  is  the  fourth  biennial 
sale  which  Mr.  Strafford  has  held  there,  and  from  the 
pedigrees  m  the  catalogue  we  should  expect  the  cattle 
to  be  fully  equal  to  those  shown  on  former  occasions. 
America  by  Marmaduke,  and  her  five  daughters  and 
descendants,  constitute  a  group  representing  Acomb  by 
Belvedere  (1706).  Clarence  by  Grand  Sul- 
tan 2D  (17,999),  is  the  first  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  "  Craggs  "  tribe  ;  Lady  Eiiiily  2d,  lot  3,  by  7TH 
Duke  of  York,  and  her  son,  Earl  of  Warwick- 
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SHIKE  by  iSth  Duke  of  Oxford,  are  good 
of  Bates  upon  Knightley  ;  the  four  representatives  of 
Countess  of  Barriugton  by  3D  DuKE  OF  Gloucester 
need  no  recommendation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Furbelow,  Cathleen,  Pintail,  Walnut,  Foggathorpe, 
and  Annette  heifers  and  bulls,  all  of  Knightley  origin, 
which  will  be  offered.  Darlington  \2lh  by  Duke  of 
Geneva,  Woman  in  Red,  of  the  "Blanche"  tribe, 
and  Lord  of  the  Border  by  iSth  Duke  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  "  Fillet"  tribe,  will  be  among  the 
other  attractions. 

Mr.  Ladds'  sale  takes  place  on  Thursday,  the 

28th.  The  principal  features  of  the  catalogue  are  a 
large  assortment  of  Red  Duchesses,  and  numbers  of  the 
Farewell,  Verbena,  "J,"  Flirt,  and  Picotee  tribes. 
For  many  years  Bates  sires  have  been  used,  such  as 
Cambridge  Barrington  ist  (14,223)  by  Duke  of 
Cambridge  (12,742),  out  of  Lady  Barrington  St/i,  a 
winner  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Lincoln  in 
1854;  Duke  of  Cambridge  (15,919),  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge Rose"  tribe,  now  so  fashionable  ;  the  Barrington 
bull  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (20,836),  by  the  renowned 
the  7TH  Duke  of  York  (17,754);  Lord  Royston 
(24,463),  of  the  "  Blanche  "  tribe  ;  and,  more  recently, 
the  grand  Waterioo  bull  Wellesley  (25,421),  bred  by 
Lord  Penrhyn,  a  son  of  his  600  gs.  DuKE  OF  Geneva 
(19,614),  and  Earl  of  Barrington  2d,  a  first-class 
sire,  bred  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Btailes.  Fifty-nine  of 
the  lots  are  by  Wellesley  ;  the  cows  and  heifers  are 
chiefly  served  by  this  bull  or  by  the  Earl  of 
Barrington  2d. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  72  cows 

and  12  bulls,  constituting  the  entire  herd  so  long  bred 
by  the  Messrs.  Dudding,  of  Panton.  This  grand  lot  of 
animals  will  be  sold  at  Wragby  on  Thursday.  The 
reputation  of  the  Panton  herd  has  been  maintained  by 
the  use  of  such  well-bred  sires  as  Mr.  Foljambe'i 
Robin  (24,968),  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  Stuart  (27,630), 
and  Mr.  Booth's  Warlaby  bulls  Manfred  (26,801) 
and  British  Crown  (21,322).  Previously,  among 
other  famous  bulls,  we  notice  the  names  of  Ravens- 
wood  (22,682)  and  Royal  Buckingham  (20,718), 
both  of  the  ' '  Bonnet "  family,  and  celebrated  stock- 
getters.  These,  allied  to  cows  by  Vanguard,  Sir 
Roger,  Prince  Alfred,  and  other  first-rate  bulls, 
have  left  a  "  grand  lot "  of  stock,  characterised  by  size 
and  uniformity. 

The  Brockton  House  herd  will  be  sold  by  Mr. 

Thornton  on  Tuesday.  It  comprises  about  50  head  of 
the  famous  Kirklevington  blood,  which  Mr.  Bell 
obtained  directly  from  Mr.  Bates.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains representatives  of  the  "  Peach  Blossom," 
"Georgiana,"  and  other  tribes.  The  cows  and  heifers 
are  in  calf  to  Colonel  Gunter's  8th  Duke  of  York, 
which  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  Chapel  Brampton  sale  of  Shorthorns  has 

been  unavoidably  postponed. 

SHEEP. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  The  Cottage,  Northleach,  who  has  so 
long  been  known  as  a  breeder  of  Cotswold  sheep, 
disposed  of  his  flock  on  Wednesday  week,  Messrs. 
Acock  tS:  Hawk  acting  as  auctioneers.  The  flock 
consisted  of  115  ewes,  51  theaves,  85  ram  lambs, 
87  ewe  lambs,  and  two  shearling  rams.  The  average 
of  the  whole  338  sheep  was  ^^5  12s.  each ;  the 
ewes  and  theaves  averaged  £^  2s.  ;  the  ram 
lambs,  including  two  shearlings,  made  ;^8  8j.  each  ; 
and  the  ewe  lambs  £;}  3^.  each.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  competition 
for  theaves.  Very  high  prices  were  given,  which  cul- 
minated in  Mr.  Swanwick  purchasing  a  pen  of  five 
for  the  unprecedented  price  of  1 7  gs.  per  head.  These 
sheep  were  the  cause  of  a  brisk  competition,  in 
which  Mr.  Brown,  of  Marham,  and  Mr.  Swanwick 
bid  against  each  other,  until  they  were  secured  for 
the  College  Farm,  at  the  high  price  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Wood,   of  Holly  Bank,  who 

has  for  so  many  years  occupied  a  leading  position  as  an 
agriculturist  and  Shorthorn  breeder,  has  let  his  home 
farms,  and  advertised  his  stock  for  sale.  Messrs. 
Lythall  and  Clarke  have  issued  a  catalogue  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep,  some  useful  dairy  cattle,  and  the  remaining, 
pedigree  Shorthorns  which  remain  over  from  the  last 
sale.  The  catalogue  opens  with  a  list  of  28  shearling 
rams ;  38  ram  lambs,  130  shearling  and  young  ewes, 
and  70  ewe  lambs.  The  sheep  are  by  well  known  rams, 
such  as  Forester,  bred  by  Mr.  Keeling,  Lord  Ufiing- 
ton,  Stockley  by  the  Nugget,  2d  Lord  Kinver  by  Lord 
Kinver,  Baronet  by  Valiant  2d,  Monarch  by  Old 
Norton,  Holly  Bank  by  Baronet,  and  Horley's  No.  14 
by  Evans'  No.  10.  These  excellent  sires  have  been 
allied  to  ewes  by  Pride  of  Freeford  of  the  Patentee 
blood,  Lease  Farm  Ewe,  Holly  Branch,  Hannibal, 
and  many  are  by  the  rams  already  named  as  sires 
of  rams. 


There  are  four  species  of  llamas  and  alpacas,  and 
only  four  of  the  animal  know-n  by  the  generic  term 
llajna,  viz.,  the  alpaca,  llama,  guanaco,  and  vicuna. 
The  two  former  are  domesticated,  and  vary  in  colour  ; 
the  two  latter  are  wild,  and  are  always  of  one  colour. 
The  most  valuable  of  all  these  animals  is  the  alpaca, 
called  pocoeha  by  the  Indians  of  the  country.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  llama  proper,  has  the  raised  croup, 
droops  towards  the  fore  legs,  and  is  covered  with  a 


long  silky  wool.  They  feed  m  large  herds,  only  on  the 
highest  plains  of  the  Andes,  on  the  grass  growing  on 
marshes.  They  are  owned  by  Indians,  who  cut  the 
fleece  every  three  years,  and  bring  it  to  this  city  for 
sale.  Each  fleece  is  divided  into  two,  being  the  wool 
taken  from  each  side  of  the  animal  as  it  hangs  down 
from  a  parting  down  the  back,  and  the  half  fleece  is 
called  a  bellon,  and  weighs  on  an  average  3  lb.  There 
are  five  distinct  colours  ;  jet  black,  pure  white,  grey, 
coffee,  and  light  fawn.  The  llama  proper  is  a  larger 
animal,  with  a  straight  back  and  clumsier  head.  It  has 
coarse  wool  mixed  with  hair,  which  is  never  shorn  off, 
as  it  is  valueless.  The  animal  has  been  used  by  the 
Indians  from  time  immemorial  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  is  so  now,  large  herds  entering  the  city  daily, 
loaded  with  alpaca  wool,  and  returning  to  the  interior 
with  bags  of  flour  or  small  cases  of  English  beer. 
A  llama  carries  only  about  100  lb.  ;  thus  two  cases  of 
a  dozen  bottles  of  Bass'  pale  ale  form  a  load,  and 
are  conveyed  as  far  as  Cuzco,  a  distance  of 
100  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  leagues  per  diem, 
the  animal  travelling  for  several  days  without  water. 
As  the  alpaca  and  llama  pasture  together,  there  is  a 
weU-knowncross-.breed  between  them  called  a  huarizo  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  careless- 
ness of  the  Indians,  this  crossing  is  allowed,  as  the 
wool  of  the  cross-bred  is  much  inferior,  and  the  animal 
is  mostly  useless  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  llama  also 
is  of  various  colours,  the  same  as  the  alpaca.  The  two 
wild  species,  the  vicuna  and  guanaco,  are  much  alike 
in  colour,  bemg  a  light  fawn  :  but  the  vicuna  yields  a 
wool,  while  the  guanaco,  like  the  llama,  has  a  coat  of 
hair.  The  guanaco  is  a  larger  animal,  and  is  found 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  northernmost  parts  of  Peru. 
The  vicuna  is  most  abundant  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where 
immense  herds  are  found  ;  and  many  are  killed  yearly 
for  the  wool,  which  is  very  short,  but  silky.  The 
average  annual  export  from  Callao  for  the  last  20  years 
has  been  about  6500  lb. ,  and  as  each  animal  only  yields 
about  half  a  pound,  13,000  of  these  animals  must  be 
killed  annually  to  supply  this  export,  independently  of 
the  considerable  quantity  of  this  wool  used  by  the 
Indians  in  their  own  manufacture.  Both  the  guanaco 
and  vicuna  can  easily  be  domesticated,  but  domestica- 
tion is  not  carried  to  any  extent.  A  cross  has  been 
known  between  the  alpaca  and  vicuna,  but  it  is 
excessively  rare  ;  the  guanaco  and  vicuna  in  their  wild 
state  never  cross  with  each  other.  Specimens  of  the 
alpaca,  Uama,  and  guanaco  exist  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 


RAM  SALES. 


Lincolns. — The  Panton  ram  show  and  letting  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.,  under  the  direction  ol 
Mr.  Calthrop,  auctioneer.  Messrs.  Dudding's  shear, 
lings  this  year  are  chiefly  by  the  two  I^Ianchester  and 
Lincoln  prize  sheep  in  1S69,  by  a  celebrated  ram,  Old 
Topper,  the  line  of  the  Oxford  and  Sleaford  pri 
shears,  and  by  an  old  sheep  hired  at  66  gs.  The  first 
eight  shearlings  were  let  for  131  gs.,  being  an  averagf 
of  i6|.  No.  3,  a  grand  ram,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, of  Huttoft,  for  20  gs.,  and  No.  5,  one  of  the  besi 
sheep  of  the  flock,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Parish,  o: 
Toynton,  for  30  gs.  Of  2-shear  sheep  six  let  for 
137  gs.  No.  72,  a  noted  show  sheep,  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Needham,  of  Huttoft,  Tor  31  gs.,  and 
lot  74,  a  magnificent  well-fleeced  ram,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Garfitt,  of  Scothem,  for  38  gs.  No.  22, 
enormous  width,  by  a  sheep  of  Mr.  Kirkhai 
bought  by  Mr.  M'Viker  for  20  gs.  No.  24,  a  splendid 
ram  by  Champion,  3d  at  York,  was  bought  by  M 
Garfitt,  of  Scothem,  for  40  gs.  There  were  73  ram 
most  of  which  were  sharlings,  and  the  prices  for  the 
rams  sold  ranged  from  6  gs.  to  40  gs.,  the  whole  flock 
showing  an  average  of  £\ii  6s.  i^ii. 
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breed  of  the  fine  old  Lincolnshire  sheep  of  the  marsh 
district,  let  his  rams  on  Monday,  the  28th  ult.  They 
were  a  very  regular  uniform  lot.  Shearlings  let  at 
from  12  to  40  gs.,  the  2-shear,  62  in  number,  at  from 
10  to  30,  and  the  3-shear,  40  in  number,  at  from  15  to 
40.  No.  44,  one  of  the  choicest  rams  penned,  if  not 
the  flower  of  the  shearling  flock,  was  hhed  at  a  high 
figure  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Needham,  of  Huttoft,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  judgment  and  success  as  a  breeder 
of  rams. 

On  Thursday,  August  31,  the  annual  letting  at 

Biscathorpe  took  place,  and  a  large  company,  many  of 
whom  were  themselves  ram  breeders,  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  occasion.  Of  the  100  sheep  penned, 
40  were  shearlings.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Kirkham's 
shearlings  in  better  condition,  and  some  of  them  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  of  previous  years,  the  40 
realising  an  average  of  only  ;^I3  14?.  3</.  No.  7,  a 
very  symmetrical  and  well  fleeced  animal,  was  let  to 
Mr.  Woolhouse,  of  Willingham,  for  ^47.  No.  10  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Needham,  of  Huttoft,  for  ^'27  ;  No.  8, 
by  Mr.  Mackinder,  of  Langton,  for  /21  ;  but 
in  no  instance  was  anything  like  a  fancy  price 
realised.  The  2-shear  sheep,  37  m  number,  were  as 
fine  and  perfect  a  pen  as  could  be  produced,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  bad  one  amongst 
them.  They  were  let  at  an  average  of  £i(>  t,s.  94a'. 
No.  45  was  taken  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Branston,  for 
^■42  ;  No.  48  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Scop-  I  '  We  Englishn 


wick,  for  £^0  ;  No.  53  was  taken  by  the  same  ram 
breeder  for  ^53  ;  No.  65  (the  best  shear  of  1S70)  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sharpley,  of  Boswell,  for  £2>^. 
The  3-shear  sheep,  23  in  number,  were  let  at  an  ave- 
rage of  ;^I5  IOJ-.  5c/.,  No.  81  fetching  the  highest 
figure,  bemg  taken  at  £^0  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Welton. 
Mr.  Vessey,  of  Holton  Holgate,  got  No.  82  for  ^'30, 
and  S3  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Grime,  of  Holton  Hol- 
gate, for  Z^33.  Considering  the  very  superior  character 
of  the  flock  the  average  on  the  whole  of  ;^I5  is.  was 
not  so  much  as  had  been  anticipated  by  many  persons 

Shropshires.  —  Ut%iK.  Lythall  &  Clarke,  of  Bir- 
mingham, held  their  third  sale  in  the  Smithfield, 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  29th  ult.  There  was'  only  a  small 
attendance  of  buyers,  owing  to  the  harvest,  but  any- 
thing of  really  good  quality  sold  remarkably  well. 
The  first  lot  of  rams  (Mr.  T.  S.  Meire's  four  grass-fed 
shearlings)  made  £&  2s.  <jd.  each,  which,  as  they  were 
only  in  store  condition,  must  be  considered  a  fair 
average.  Mr.  Matthew's  20  ranged  from  4-^  to  9  gs., 
the  latter  price  being  given  by  Mr.  Lythall,  of  Rad- 
ford, for  the  4-shear  ram.  Rejected.  Many  of  the 
breeders  present  thought  him  too  fat  to  be  of  use, 
or  he  would  certainly  have  made  considerably 
more.  There  being  no  demand  for  Messrs.  Morris's 
rams,  they  were  withdrawn.  Mr.  Yates'  made  from 
64  to  7  gs.  ;  Lord  Willoughby'  de  Broke's  shear- 
lings from  5  to  7  gs.  ;  one  good  2-shear  making 
I4i  gs.  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's,  which  came  next,  were 
sheep  of  remarkably  good  quality,  with  good  heads,  but 
rather  small.  The  nine  made  an  average  of  nearly 
8  gs.,  one  fetching  11  gs.  and  another  12  gs.  W.  O. 
Foster,  Esq.,  sent  10  shearlings  as  good  as  any  one 
could  -iyish  to  turn  out.  Mr.  Peake  bought  the  first  at 
24  gs.  ;  Mr.  Rogers  the  next,  at  1 5  gs.  ;  the  third  was 
let  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Upton  Magna,  at  12  gs.  ;  Mr. 
Trevor  gave  18  gs.  for  No.  4 ;  Mr.  Bright  20  gs.  for 
No.  8.  The  rest  made  from  1 1  to  7  gs.  ;  the  average 
for  the  10  being  £iti  4J-.  6d.  Mr.  Tanner's  fetched 
from  6  to  7  gs.,  Mr.  Picken's  5  to  55  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Ashton's  44  to  7  gs.  The  ewes  sold  much  more  freely, 
making  from  55J.  to  iioj-.  each.  * 

Leicesiers. — Mr.  Robert  Boulton  held  the  annual 
ram  letting  at  Great  Givendale  on  August  25.  The 
day  was  a  very  favourable  one,  and  a  goodly  company, 
for  the  most  part  ram  breeders  and  farmers,  assembled. 
The  sheep  were  oflTered  in  their  natural  condition  as 
driven  up  from  the  fields.  Mr.  Knapton,  of  Kelk,  led 
off  by  takmg  the  three  first  sheep  offered,  after  which 
the  first  race  among  the  ram  breeders  began,  Mr. 
Stamper  and  Mr.  Thompson  competing  for  No.  4, 
which  was  at  last  knocked  down  for  the  Anlaby  flock 
at  ^15.  No.  6  had  especial  favour  from  the  breeders, 
five  of  whom  were  in  the  field,  but  at  last  the  sheep  also 
went  to  the  Anlaby  flock  iox £10  ^s.  Mr.  S.  Staveley, 
of  Ayton,  Pocklington,  took  No.  7  for  ;^i8  5^.,  and 
Mr.  Jordan,  of  Eastburn,  No.  8  for  /15  5^.  No.  12 
went  to  the  Kiplingcoates  flock  at  £16  loj-.,  and  Mr. 
Staveley  took  No.  17  for  ;{^ii,  and  Mr.  BealNo.  iSfor 
;^I2  5.f.  The  average  price  of  the  yearlings  was  over 
;^9  lis.  Although  the  shearlings  were  admitted  to  have 
been  the  best  lot  ever  shown  at  Givendale,  the 
2-shear  sheep  were  almost  as  successful,  in  some  cases 
going  to  the  same  flocks  as  they  did  as  shearlings.  The 
notable  sheep  were  No.  10,  to  Mr.  Megginson,  of  ■ 
Towthorpe,  for  ^10  ;  No.  35  to  Mr.  Brown,  for  ^13  ; 
No.  39  to  Mr.  Walmsley,  for  ^20  ;  and  No.  40  to  Mr. 
Jewison,  of  Raisthorpe,  for  ^10.  The  average  was 
about  9  gs.  There  was  a  remarkable  competition  for 
the  3-shear  sheep,  of  which  No.  44  went  to  the  Holme 
flock  at  ;^I5  5.r.,  No.  47  to  the  Raisthorpe  flock  at 
£1^  \<iS.,  No.  50  to  the  Highfield  flock  at  ^20, 
No.  53  to  the  Ness  flock  at  £10  <^s.,  and  No.  55  to  the 
Holme  flock  at  £1 1  loj-.  No.  45,  however,  had  tlie 
honours  of  the  day,  jumps  of  £<i  occurring  m  the 
bidding,  "all  among  the  breeders."  Eventually  a 
settler  came  from  Mr.  Skelton  Jefferson,  of  White- 
haven, and  for  the  Cumbrian  flock  the  sheep  was 
knocked  down,  at  ;^35.  The  average  of  the  3-shears 
reached  ;^ii  15J.  Among  the  aged  sheep  Mr.  Jewison 
took  No.  58  for  £\2.  The  average  was  about  £%, 
and  the  takers  were  Mr.  Jewison,  Mr.  Hotham,  and 
Mr.  Horsley. 


FREE    TRADE    IN  LAND. 

We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  -views  expressed 
in  the  following  excerpts  from  a  forcibly  written 
pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  author 
of  "The  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,"  &c.,  and 
assistant  commissioner  1863-66,  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  questions  discussed  by  Mr. 
.\rnold  are  unquestionably  important,  and  bear  directly 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Neither  can  they  long 
escape  attention  at  a  period  when  every  institution  is 
subjected  to    searching   criticism.      The  writer  is   an 

husiastic  admirer  of  Cobden,   an  enemy  of  entails 

and   conveyancing,  and  a  friend  of  land  registration, 

actual  ownership,   and  security  for  the  tenant  as  well 

he  landlord.      After  eulogizing  Mr.  Cobden,  our 

author  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

really  do   not  believe  that  any  one  possessed  of 
great  influence  in  the  Legislature  questions  the  beneficial 

:_a ...»-:.u  „   j-j-gg  exchange  of  land  would  exert. 

as   Mr,   Gladstone  said  last  year  at 
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writer  next  proceeds,  with  much 
ender  plain  certain  political  advantages  of 
ysfem  of  land  economy. 

In  glancing  at  our  "land  system,"  Mr.  Arnold  in 
he  first  place  directs  attention  to  the  small  and 
lecreasing  number  of  landed  proprietors,  who  have 
■een  estimated  at  about  30,000  persons  in  all.  The 
auses  which  tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  land- 
wners,  next  claim  attention  in  the  following  passage  : — 
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The  grave  evil  resulting  from  encumbered  entailed 
estates  is  shown  in  its  bearings  both  upon  farmers  and 
labourers,  the  first  being  necessarily  thwarted  in  their 
endeavours  at  improvement,  and  the  second  degraded 
and  demoralized  by  insufficient  house  accommodation. 
Regarding  the  labouring  population  Mr.  Arnold  says  :  — 
refuUy  to  avoid  invidious  dealing  with  any 
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instance  of  my  having  married  a  woman  who  was  not 
either  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  had  had 
one  or  more  children  before  her  marriage.'  I  lay  this 
frightful  immorality,  whicli  every  country  clergyman  can 
confirm,  to  the  charge  of  the  system  of  entails,  which 
reduces  the  landowner  to  the  position  of  a  tenant  and 
not  unfrequently.  of  a  helpless  tenant.  And  as  with  the 
peasantry  of  this  kingdom,  so  it  is  with  the  farmers.  In 
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"2.  The  abolition  of  copyhold  and  customary  tenures. 
"3.  The  establishment  of  a  Landed  Estates  Court,  for 
the  disposal  of  encumbered  settled  property. 

"  4.  A  completion  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  the  United 
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time  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

"  In  this  work  I  would  ask,  and  I  expect  to  obtain,  the 
co-operation  of  the  landowners.  They  are  most  largely 
interested  in  promoting  this  reform.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture— by  which  I  mean  the  gift  by 
the  State  to  the  eldest  son  of  all  the  real  property  in  cases 
of  intestacy— when  the  State  ceased  to  inculcate  primo- 
geniture, parents  would  gain  that  proper  authority  which 
they  never  possess  over  the  'heir.'  This  scheme  would 
leave  intact  their  power  to  bestow  their  possessions  in  the 
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ored  to  a  natural  position  ;  not  seeming  rich 
inutterably  poor.  They  would  be  real  owners 
■operty.  A  large  proportion  of  the  30,000 
o  mainly  possess  the  agricultural  land  of  the 
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T//E    WHEAT   CROP    OF   1871. 

A  VERY  severe  winter,  a  cold  spring,  and  a  great 
excess  of  rain  in  June  and  July  are  nut  conditions  of 
season  favourable  lor  an  abundant  crop  of  Wheat.  In 
the  "Meteorological  Journal"  for  January  last  Mr. 
Glaisher  states  that  such  a  period  of  cold  weather  as 
occurred  between  December  21,  1870,  and  January  13, 
1871,  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  during  the  previous 
27  years.  It  unfortunately  happened,  too,  that  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  of  intense  cold 
comparatively  little  snow  fell  ;  while,  of  that  which 
did  fall,  much  was  swept  into  the  furrows,  hollows, 
and  hedges  by  the  high  east  winds  which  prevailed.  In 
many  fields  the  Wheat  plant,  thus  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  snow,  was  either  killed  or  very  much 
injured.  In  some  of  my  fields  the  injury  was  strikingly 
apparent  on  the  side  of  the  lands  sloping  towards  the 
north  and  east.  Tooke,  in  his  "  History  of  Prices," 
mentions  the  same  thing  as  occurring  in  other  severe 
winters.  A  cold  spring  and  summer  frequently  follow  a 
severe  winter.  The  mean  temperatures  of  May,  June, 
and  J  uly  were  below  the  average  this  year,  and  June 
and  I  uly  were  both  very  wet  months.  At  Rothamsted  the 
rainfall  amounted  to  3. 86  inches  in  June,  and  to  4  inches 
in  July,  giving  a  total  of  7.86  inches  for  the  two 
months,  which  is  3  inches  more  than  the  total  which 
fell  during  those  months  in  the  three  preceding  years 
taken  together.  Heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
occurred  in  July,  beating  down  the  crop,  and  twisting 
it  about  in  all  directions.  The  reaping  machine  has 
been  useless  on  much  of  the  land  on  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  employed,  and  hand  labour  has 
been  imusually  scarce.  The  brilliant  weather  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  month  of  August  has,  how- 
ever, been  of  immense  service  in  drying  the  soil,  drying 
and  ripening  the  crop,  and  arresting  blight  and  mildew. 
Although  coming  too  late  for  the  production  of  a  full 
crop,  the  favourable  change  has  enabled  farmers  gene- 
rally to  secure  what  there  was  in  good  condition. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  produce  of  Wheat  by 
different  manures  in  1S71,  obtained  in  a  field  which  has 
now  grown  Wheat  for  28  years  in  succession.  It  also 
gives  the  produce  on  the  same  plots  in  each  of  the 
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eight  preceding  years,  there  having  been  no  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  different  plots  as  to  manure  during 
the  last  20  years  : — 

Bushels  of  Dressed  Corn  per  Acre. 


Harvests. 

IJI 

III 

Artificial  Manure. 

Plot 7.  Plots. 

Plot,. 
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•  Equal  24  bush.,  at  6i  lb.  per  bush,    t  Equal  28  bush.,  at  61  lb. 

It  is  seen  that,  in  187 1,  the  produce  by  farmyard 
manure  is  considerably  above,  and  that  without  manure, 
or  from  artificial  manures,  much  below  the  average 
over  20  years  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  manure. 
The  characters  of  the  season  appear  to  have  a  far  more 
marked  influence,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  on  the 
crops  grown  by  artificial  than  on  those  grown  by  ordi- 
nary manure.  Plot  2,  with  farmyard  manure,  and 
plot  7,  with  artificial  manure,  give  nearly  the  same 
average  produce  over  20  years.  But,  while  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  produce  obtained 
over  that  period  is  with  farmyard  manure  only  25  bush., 
it  is  with  the  artificial  manure  3I5  bush. ;  and,  taking 
only  the  nine  years  referred  to  in  the  Table,  the  diflTer- 
ence  is  with  farmyard  manure  only  164  bush.,  and 
with  the  artificial  manure  314  bush. 

Taking,  as  in  former  years,  the  mean  of  the  produce 
without  manure,  of  that  by  farmyard  manure,  and  of 
the  three  artificial  manures  taken  as  one,  we  get  an 
average  produce  for  1871  of  25,^  bush.  This  is  more 
than  6  bush,  less  than  last  year,  and  nearly  4  bush, 
less  than  the  average  of  20  years.  As  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Table,  the  average  weight  per  bushel 
fluctuates  very  much  from  year  to  year.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  the  comparison  more  correct,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  uniform  weight  per  bushel. 
Adopting  61  lb.  per  bush,  as  the  standard,  the  25^ 
bush,  at  57.i  lb.  per  bush,  will  be  reduced  to  24  bush, 
of  61  lb.  This  is  4  bush,  below  the  average  produce 
of  the  last  20  years'  calculated  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  14  per  cent. 

Before  accepting  the  above  result  as  indicating  the 
probable  average  yield  of  the  crop  of  1871  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  well  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  produce  obtained  in  some 
cases  of  ordinary  cultivation,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  results  obtained  somewhat  similarly  in  former 
years.  The  best  portion  of  a  field  which  had  been 
summer-fallowed,  and  folded  with  sheep,  has  given 
374  bush,  per  acre,  and  another  33I  bush.  Again, 
during  the  last  two  years,  a  number  of  well-known 
varieties  of  Wheat  have  been  grown  at  Rothamsted, 
the  field  and  manure  selected  each  year  being  such  as 
it  is  considered  should  grow  the  fullest  crop  of  the  sea- 
son. The  following  are  the  results  obtained  during 
the  last  three  years  with  six  of  the 
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The  deficiency  of  the  produce  of  1871,  compared 
with  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  considerably  greater  in  these  cases  than  in  those 
in  which  Wheat  has  been  grown  for  so  many  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land.  In  the  latter  the  crops 
stood  up  comparatively  well  against  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  in  July,  while  every  one  of  the  20  varieties 
grown  together  in  an  adjoining  field  was  more  or  less 
laid,  and  some  of  them  very  much  so. 

In  my  letter  on  the  Wheat  crop  of  1S70,  published 
in  your  journal  of  August  26  last  year,  I  estimated  the 
average  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  30  bush, 
per  acre,  and  that  it  would  require  an  importation  of 
rather  more  than    74   million   quarters  to   supply   an 


average  of  54  bush,  of  Wheat  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  actual  quantity  of  imports,  less  exports, 
from  September  i,  1870,  to  August,  31,  1871,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  a  little  over  8,000,000  qr. 
My  estimate  was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  requiring 
to  be  fed  would  amount  to  only  31,000,000,  whereas 
the  recent  census  returns  show  that  this  figure  was 
probably  about  half  a  million  too  low.  Again,  I  took 
the  number  of  acres  under  Wheat  in  1S70  to  be  some- 
what less  than  in  1869,  but  equal  to  that  in  1S68 — 
namely,  3,937,275  acres  ;  but  according  to  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  since  published,  this  estimate  of  acreage 
for  1870  was  too  high  by  163,612  acres,  the  actual 
number  returned  being  3,773,663.  Adopting  for  the 
harvest  year,  September  i,  1870,  to  August  31,  1 871, 
the  increased  number  of  the  population  and  the  re- 
duced area  thus  indicated,  the  amount  of  Wheat 
required  to  be  imported  for  the  supply  of  the  period 
would  be  rather  over  84  million  quarters. 

Calculated  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1871, 
the  average  number  to  be  fed  in  the  British  Islands 
during  the  next  12  months  will  be  31,843,970  ;  and, 
assuming  the  average  consumption  to  be  54  bush,  per 
head,  the  quantity  of  Wheat  required  will  be  little 
short  of  22  million  qr.  Taking  the  home  produce  at 
24  bush,  per  acre  (of  61  lb.  per  bush.),  and  the  area 
under  Wheat  to  be  the  same  as  returned  for  1 870 — 
namely,  3,773,663  acres — the  gross  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  amount  to  about  11 J  million  qr. 
Deducting  from  this  2^  bush,  per  acre  for  seed,  we 
have  left  for  consumption  as  food  about  loj  million  qr. , 
leaving  a  requirement  of  over  Ii4  million  qr.  to  be 
supplied  from  foreign  sources.  How  far  this  estimate 
is  well  founded  time  will  show.  It  may  be  that  the 
Wheat  crop  has  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  aver- 
age of  districts  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at 
any  rate,  in  many  districts  the  yield  will  be  below  the 
estimate  formed  of  it,  and  that  disappointment  will 
follow  the  test  of  threshing.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances pointing  to  a  large  consumption  of  bread 
during  the  coming  harvest  year.  Meat  is  exceedingly 
dear ;  labour  is  in  great  demand,  and  full  wages  are 
paid.  The  Potato  disease  has  appeared  in  various 
districts,  and,  although  it  is  too  early  to  form  any 
estimate  of  its  ravages,  it  is  certain  that  the  crop 
not  be  so  plentiful  nor  so  cheap  as  it  was  during  the 
past  year.  The  information  at  present  at  command 
leaves  no  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  any  deficiency 
of  foreign  corn  to  supply  our  wants.  But  those  wants 
will  undoubtedly  be  large  ;  and  as  France  will  require 
considerable  quantities  to  supplement  her  own  deficient 
crop,  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  Wheat  wil 
advance  considerably  before  the  spring  of  next  year 
In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  although  my  Wheat 
crop  is  so  deficient,  both  Barley  and  Oats  are,  on  the 
same  farm,  unusually  abundant,  y,  B.  Lawes^  Rothant 
sua,  Herts,  September  2  (in  the  "  Times"). 


UNCULTIVATED  PLANTS. 

The  question  of  utilising  our  railway  banks  and 
waste  spots  of  land  by  the  growth  of  plants  requiring 
little  or  no  care  in  their  cultivation,  which  might  be 
made  available  for  paper  materials,  has  been  from 
time  to  time  advocated  and  discussed  without  any 
satisfactory  result  being  arrived  at;  Considering  the 
great  demand  for  paper-making  substances,  it  appears 
to  us  the  price  they  would  command  would  quite  com- 
pensate for  the  small  outlay  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction on  comparatively  worthless  sites.  There  are 
many  also  that  might  be  made  to  yield  returns  in 
more  ways  than  one,  for,  besides  materials  for  paper- 
making,  some  of  the  produce  might  be  utilised  for  the 
manufacture  of  brooms.  Nearly  all  our  broom 
materials  at  present  are  brought  from  the  Continent  or 
other  foreign  countries,  and  realise  such  prices  as  pay 
for  their  production  and  freight ;  the  stems  of  Sorghum 
vulgare,  and  other  species  of  Millet,  which  are  largely 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  carpet-brooms,  may 
be  instanced  as  among  the  most  important.  These 
Millets  are  cultivated  all  over  the  South  of  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  their  seeds,  which  form  an  important  food 
crop,  not  only  for  the  use  of  man,  but  also  for  horses, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  flour  is  very  white,  and 
makes  excellent  bread.  The  cultivation  of  S.  vulgare 
has  been  more  than  once  attempted  in  this  country  as 
a  grain  crop,  but  the  climate  has  been  found  too  cold 
or  damp  for  the  seeds  to  ripen  properly,  so  as  to  prove 
a  remunerative  crop,  and  consequently  its  growth  has 
not  been  persevered  in.  As  a  cereal  crop,  cultivated 
only  for  its  seed,  experience,  then,  has  shown  it  to  be 
unsuited  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  whether  the  market 
value  of  the  stalks,  after  the  removal  of  the  grain,  has 
ever  been  taken  into  consideration,  either  as  a  paper 
or  a  broom  material. 

Another  well-known  plant,  having  a  wide  distribu- 
tion over  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  is  the  Gold  of  Pleasure  (Camelina  sativa). 
Though  it  is  often  found  growing  with  corn  and  Flax 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  it  is  supposed  not  to  be 
a  native,  nor  even  capable  of  assuming  the  title  of  a 
naturalised  plant,  but  is  no  doubt  largely  introduced 
with  foreign  seeds.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  about 
2  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem  and  lance-shaped 
leaves.  It  has  long  loose  racemes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  small  fruits  or  pods  about  a 
quarter  inch  long,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  small 


seeds.  In  many  parts  of  Continental  Europe  the  plant 
is  even  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  which  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  domestic  purposes.  It  is  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour,  and  has  a  smell  somewhat  similar  to  linseed  oil. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  lamps,  and  is  said  to  bum 
slower  than  olive  oil.  Its  chief  consumption  is  by 
soap  makers.  The  cake  or  "  must "  left  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  oil  is  used  to  feed  cattle  ;  but  though  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  nutritious  matter,  its  acrid  and 
pungent  properties  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  danger- 
ous, and  consequently  not  much  sought  after.  Birds, 
however,  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds,  readily  pecking 
them  out  of  the  fields,  and  so  are  also  geese  and  other 
poultry,  who  readily  fatten  on  them.  The  plant  has 
been  grown  as  green  fodder  for  sheep,  and  if  sown 
early  may  be  so  fed  off,  and  then  allowed  to  run 
to  seed.  In  the  southern  States  of  North  America 
the  plant  is  cultivated,  and  highly  valued  by  agri- 
culturists. In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  where 
its  cultivation  has  been  introduced,  the  seed  is  sown 
either  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart  or  else  broadcast. 
This  is  done  in  March  or  April  ;  during  its  growth  it 
needs  little  attention  but  weeding.  The  seeds  ripen 
about  July,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  either  by  pulling 
or  mowing.  It  is  estimated  that  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  seed  is  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  land,  and 
this  yields  from  18  to  24  bush.  The  stems  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  fibre,  and  are  commonly  used  in 
the  districts  where  cultivated  for  making  brooms. 

Another  cruciferous  plant  is  the  well-known  garden 
Cress  (Lepidium  sativum),  which,  though  not  a  native 
of  this  country,  has  been  cultivated  since  1548.  The 
plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
With  us  its  only  use  is  for  salads  or  for  the  purpose  of 
garnishing  dishes,  but  in  Russia  the  branching  stems 
are  collected  after  the  seeds  have  ripened,  and  are 
made  into  excellent  brooms.  At  one  time  the  Dit- 
tander,  or  Poor  Man's  Pepper  (Lepidium  latifolium), 
a  plant  common  on  many  parts  of  our  coast,  was  culti- 
vated in  cottage  gardens  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  but  it 
is  now  seldom  seen.  The  much-branched  stem  of  this, 
like  those  of  the  garden  Cress,  might,  however,  be 
made  useful  for  brooms  or  for  paper-making,  as  might, 
also,  those  of  L.  draba. 

The  wild  Mignonette  (Reseda  luteola)  is  a  common 
plant  on  waste  places,  more  especially  on  clay  or  chalky 
soils.  It  has  been  used  from  very  early  times  for  pro- 
ducing a  yellow  dye,  which  is  prepared  by  making  a 
decoction  of  the  whole  plant.  At  one  time  it  was  largely 
used  by  dyers  and  paperstainers,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
colour  called  Dutch  pink  is  still  prepared  from  it.  It  is 
a  plant  that  grows  without  any  care  or  attention,  and 
besides  the  colouring  matter  yielded  by  it,  a  quantity  of 
fibre  is  contained  in  the  stems,  which  we  should  think 
might  be  made  available  both  for  brooms  and  paper- 
making,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  their  ever  having 
been  tried. 

Amongst  leguminous  plants  the  Broom  (Cytisus 
scoparius)  deserves  a  first  place.  It  is  a  well-known 
shrubby  plant,  usually  from  2  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
found  growing  on  heaths  and  commons.  The  plant 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  and  had  at  one 
time  a  place  in  our  Materia  Medica.  It  was  given  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction  made  from  the  tops  of  the  twigs, 
or  a  tincture  prepared  from  the  seeds.  In  days  long 
gone  by,  before  the  introduction  of  Hops,  Broom  tops 
were  used  to  impart  a  better  flavour  to  beer,  and  even 
now  it  is  said  they  are  sometimes  put  in  ale  to  increase 
its  apparent  strength.  The  flower- buds  in  a  very  young 
state  are  occasionally  gathered  in  country  places  and 
pickled  as  capers,  and  the  ripe  seeds  have  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Coffee.  Besides  these  applications  the 
stem  contains  a  quantity  of  excellent  fibre,  which  is 
easily  extracted  after  maceration.  The  twigs  are 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  making  brooms 
and  baskets,  and  they  have  been  before  advocated  for, 
if  not  actually  applied  to,  the  manufacture  of  paper  ; 
and  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  tannin,  they  might 
e^^en  be  used,  if  other  materials  failed,  for  tanning 
leather.  The  plant  is  tolerably  hardy,  but  sometimes 
suffers  by  very  severe  frosts. 

Amongst  other  common  fibrous  plants,  we  may 
may  mention  the  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica),.  and  Hop 
(Humulus  lupulus).  The  first  of  these,  though  so 
exceedingly  common,  and  so  repulsive  to  us  on  account 
of  its  stinging  properties,  might  be  made  a  very  useful 
plant.  In  many  parts  of  England  young  Nettles  are 
collected,  boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  peasantry.  Though 
cattle  refuse  to  eat  the  full-grown  plants,  they  will  feed 
upon  them  when  they  are  young,  and  do  not  object  to 
them  when  dried  and  mixed  with  hay,  showing  that  it 
is  the  poisonous  matter  of  the  sting  which  alone  pre- 
vents their  more  general  use.  Though  Nellies  might 
be  made  use  of  in  various  ways,  it  is  more  particularly 
as  fibre-yielding  plants  that  we  now  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  them.  It  has  been  proved  that  they  will 
produce  5  per  cent,  of  a  very  beautiful  and  easily 
bleached  fibre.  The  order  to  which  they  belong  is 
essentially  a  fibrous  one,  the  China  Grass  (Boehmeria 
nivea),  and  some  of  the  Indian  species  of  Urtica,  being 
noted  for  the  large  quantity  and  very  excellent  quality 
of  the  fibres  contained  in  their  stems.  Nettle  fibre  has 
been  used  in  England  and  Scotland  as  a  substitute  for 
Flax  ;  and  an  old  writer  quaintly  remarks,  **  In  Scot- 
land I  have  eaten  Nettles,  I  have  slept  in  Nettle 
s,  and  I  have  dined  off  a  Nettle  table-cloth.  The 
young  and  tender  Nettle  is  an  excellent  pot-herb  ;  the 
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stalks  of  the  old  Nettles 
making  cloth.  I  have  hei 
thought  Nettle  cloth  more  durable  than  any  other 
species  of  linen."  In  France  and  Germany  paper  of 
the  finest  quality  has  been  made  from  Nettles.  One 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  their  growth  in  this 
country  for  commercial  purposes  is,  that  land  suitable 
or  their  cultivation  might  be  sown  with  Flax,  which 
would  yield  a  more  profitable  return.  This  may  be 
true,  but  as  Nettles  will  grow  without  cultivation,  and 
do  grow  in  immense  quantities  on  almost  every  spot  of 
uncultivated  ground,  why  are  they  not  collected  and 
made  use  of?  The  Hop  is  another  plant  abounding 
in  strong  fibre,  which  may  be  extracted  by  macerating 
the  stems  in  water  ;  when  properly  prepared  the  fibre 
is  equal  in  appearance  to   Hemp,  though 


strong. 
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of  cloth.  Hop-bines 
themselves  and  conjointly  wiui  oiucr 
manufacture  of  paper,  and,  consider 
annually  produced  luider  cultivation 
time  something  was  done  towards  tli 
utilisation.  Amongst  oil-yielding  pi; 
been  recommended  for  cultivation  ii 
the  Madia  saliva,  a  Composite  plant 
and  North  California,  where  it  is  als 
is  an  annual,  and  grows 
its  valuable  property  of  e 

the  Madia  may  either  be  sown  m  autumn  or  sprmg,  me 
ground  being  previously  well  pulverised.  Four  pounds 
of  seed  will  suffice  for  sowing  an  acre  in  drills,  and 
about  6  lb.  for  the  same  space  broadcast.  The  young 
plants  should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  stand  at  least 
4  or  5  inches  apart.  The  crops  should  be  reaped  when 
the  earlier  seeds  acquire  a  grey  colour,  and  disposed  in 
handfuls  to  facilitate  drying  ;  after  which  it  should  be 
immediately  threshed  out,  as  if  stacked  in  the  haulm 
the  viscid  matter  which  adheres  to  the  foliage  would 
cause  fermentation.  The  seeds  should  afterwards  be 
washed  in  warm  water,  to  clean  them  of  the  same  viscid 
or  glutinous  and  strong  smelling  substance."  The  oil 
is  said  to  be  of  a  very  fine  kind,  superior  even  to 
olive  oil. 

The  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris),  the  Heath  (Erica 
tetralix  and  E.  cinerea),  the  Marsh  Mallow  (Althaea 
oflScinalis),  and  many  other  plant! 
growth,  might  be  mentioned  as  illu 
ance  of  utilising  waste  land  and  pi; 
growth.  But  we  will  content  ourselves  by  quoting 
a  paragi-aph  on  the  use  of  Thistles  which,  though  it 
appeared  in  an  Australian  paper  some  few  years  back. 
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lewing  it.  But  let  the  Thistles  be  cut 
and  allowed  to  lie  exposed  for  a  day 
r'ill  then  droop,  and  become  quite  soft, 
irses  or  cattle  will  prefer  the  Thistle  to 
F  green  food.  Within  these  few  days 
en  horses,  rejecting  rich  grass-feed, 
on  Thistles  which  had  been  rooted  up 
md  had  become  soft,  and  there  was  no 
1  with  which  the  animals  were  feeding, 
s  neighbourhood,  who  had  noticed  the 
.rse  for  the  Thistle  in  this  state,  and 
ingquahtiesof  the  plant,  is  accustomed 
growing  in  his  paddock,  which  he  cuts 
ise.  Both  horses  and  cattle,  wuh  an 
which  almost  amounts  to  reasoning. 
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observed  that  the  Thistle 
is  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Pampas  Thistle 
originally  introduced  from  South  America,  t 
having  been  probably  conveyed  entangled  in  t 
of  imported   horses.      The  plant  is  of  a  very 


be  good  po 


represented.      The  show  of   pigs  is  proportionately 
large.] 

The  Earl  of  Dekby,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, said,— I  rise  to  propose  "  Prosperity  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,"  and  fortu- 
nately the  figures  in  my  hand  enable  me  to  assure  vou 
that  that  prosperity  is  not  merely  a  wish  in  your  mind  or 
in  mine,  but  an  accomplished  fact.  The  society  has 
existed  now  in  its  present  form  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  its  history  is  one  of  steady  rapid  growth.  In 
1850  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  for  admission  to  the 
showyard   was   3300,    in   ]"'      ' 
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show. 


have  750  members,  of  whom  150  were 
admitted  within  the  last  12  months.  We  have  /looo 
laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  ;  we  have  an  income  which  was 
last  year  over  .^3000,  not  including  the  balance  from  the 
year  before.  Our  yearly  subscribers  are  20  per  cent,  more 
in  number  than  they  were  in  1870,  and  an  extra  fund  of 
more  than  ;^20oo  has  been  raised  by  the  local  committee 
in  aid  of  this  exhibition.  I  think  you  mil  want  no  further 
proof  that  the  society  is  doing  its  work  and  holding  its 
own.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  stop  to  argue  the 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  societies  of  this  kind. 
Experience  has  decided  that  matter  for  us.  There  is 
hardly  a  parish  in  England  which  does  not  help  to  support 
one,  and  m  these  parts,   so  far  from  their  falling  off,  the 
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answer.  Foreign  compel; 
can  only  be  met  by  the  combination  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  appliances,  requiring  some  capital  to  attain 
them  and  some  knowledge  to  manage  them.  Of  course  a 
man  may  go  on  after  the  fashion  of  the  Irish  cottiers, 
scratching  the  earth  for  a  bare  subsistence— but  that  is 
not  farming  ;  and  I  am  only  repeating  an  opinion  which  I 
have  expressed  before,  and  which  I  hold  very  strongly 
when  I  say  that  the  cottier,  the  peasant  cultivator— honest 
and  industrious  and  frugal  as  he  may  be— has  just  as  much 
chance  of  holding  his  own  against  the  combination  of 
capital  and  science  as  bows  and  arrows  have  of  superseding 
breech-loading  rifles,  or  hand-loom  weaving  of  driving  the 
power  loom  out  of  the  field.  And  do  not  let  anyone  imagine 
that  this  question  of; 
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sented  by  20c  millions  yearly  of  British 
wealth  for  which  we  lay  the  whole  world 
bution,  should  make  us  comparatively  indif 
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mils,  is  a  verA'  reasonable  claim,  for  the  preser\'ation  of  a 
loderate  proportion  of  our  little  island  for  purposes  of 
eauty  and  enjoyment,  whether  to  the  owners  or  to  the 
ublic.  High  farming  is  apt  not  to  be  picturesque,  and 
Dme  sacrifices  of  profit  may  reasonably  be  made  in  the 
nerest  of  that  kind  of  taste  which  we  all  desire  to  see 
lore  and  more  extended.  But,  after  setting  apart  all 
!iat  can  be  required  for  that  purpose  on  a  liberal  allow- 
nce,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  do  not  get,  as  yet, 
ut  of  English  earth  one-half  of  what  we  probably  might 
dth  advantage  if  all  our  present  resources  were  brought 
the  soil.      Mr.  Mechi,  who,  as  most  of  you 
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bout  it ;  and  in  half  a  century  we  have  pretty 
1  in  changing  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and 
nplains  that  this  process  of  improvement 
n  fast  enough,  they  must  remember  that  in 
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AGRICULTURE   AND    THE   LAND 
QUESTION. 

[The  lollowing  admirable  speech  was  made  last 
'uesday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
.ivcrpool  Agricultural  .Society,  which  has  been  held 
uring  the  past  week.     It  is  12  years  since  this  Society 
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of  prizes  is  aUo  very  large,  bei 
tne  amount  subscribed  on  the  former  occasion 
been  but  ^696.  The  entries  of  implements,  mac 
and  miscellaneous  articles  number  1574.  Thi 
200  entries  of  cattle,  all  the  principal  breeds  being  repre- 
sented. The  number  of  horses  is  exceedingly  large, 
being  546,  the  roadsters  and  hunters  numbering  about 
150.  In  this  department  considerable  interest  is 
created  by  a  special  prize  of  £^0  for  the  best  hunter. 
The  entries  of  sheep  number  about  160,  the  largest 
representation  being  among  the  Shropshire  South- 
downs.     The  Leicesters  and  Southdowns  are  also  well 
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his  own  on  to  the  soil- though,  of  course,  that  is  desirable 
—  than  that  he  should  offer  no  obstacle  toils  being  put 
on  by  the  tenant.  Security  is  the  first  requisite,  and  I 
hold  that  any  tenant  good  enough  to  be  kept  permanently 
on  the  land  ought  to  have  a  lease,  if  he  warns  one.  I  say 
"kept  permanently,"  because  there  are,  of  course,  cases 
where  tenants  are  retained  from  kindly  feelings,  though 
not  very  fit  to  do  justice  to  their  farms,  and  in  such  cases 
the  landlord  may  reasonably  desire  some  check  upon 
mismanagement.  As  to  conditions  of  letting,  thev  would 
varv  in  different  places,  but  I  have  not  altered  the  opinion 
which  I  expressed  some  years  ago,  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
ought  to  be  few  and  simple.  If  a  man  is  not  able  or 
willing  to  do  the  work,  he  is  in  the  wrong  place,  and  would 
be  better  away,  though  I  admit  that  in  practice  you  cannot 


always  act  upon  that  view.     If  he  is  fit  for  his  business, 
he  will  probably  do  it  best  in  his  own  way. 

Then  there  is  that  ticklish  question  of  game— a  word  I 
am  almost  afraid  of  uttering  on  such  an  occasion,  though 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  anything  to  say  upon  it  that 
can  provoke  controversy.  I  have  always  thought  it  a 
question  which,  with  moderation  and  good  sense  on  both 
sides,  ought  not  to  give  trouble.  Nobody  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  over-preserving  in  England,  and 
that  in  some  places  it  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
amount  to  a  public  nuisance  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case 
I  hold  that  what  is  in  fauh  is,  not  the  love  of  sport, 
but  a  love  of  ostentation  and  display,  and  it  can 
hardly  assume    a    more    objectionable    shape. 
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if  1  were  compelled  to  do  so  I  should  say  you  might 
multiply  the  figure  I  have  given  of  30,000  by  ten  at  least, 
and  still  be  below  the  mark.  Another  fallacy  constantly 
repeated,  and  which  I  can  with  similar  confidence  con- 
tradict, even  from  my  own  limited  experience,  is  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  buy 
a  landed  estate,  that  land  is  so  locked  up  that 
it  cannot  be  brought  into  the  market.  Now,  inasmuch 
as  people  having  estates  to  sell  are  fond  of  pressing 
them  on  the  notice  of  those  whom  they  suppose  may 
wish  to  buy,  I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  that 
matter,  andl  affirm  with  confidence  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  hardly  a  county  in  England  where  a  man  lookil 
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t  to  any  part  of  the 
a  feeling  more  likely  to  increase  than 
be  the  fact— I  believe  it  is— that  a  man 
who  wants  only  a'  few  acres  does  not  always  find  it  easy  to 
buy  them,  but  if  there  is  any  real  demand  for  small  free- 
holds, surely  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  speculators 
to  buy  up  large  estates  as  they  come  into  the  market 
and  to  sell  them  again  piecemeal.  If  that  is  not  done, 
the  only  reason  can  be  that  it  does  not  pay.  Then  there 
is  another  notion  afloat— that  estates  are  constantly  tend- 
ing to  become  fewer  in  number  and  bigger  in  size.  That 
is  the  point  on  which  no  man's  observation  can  be  wide 
enough  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  but  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  the  fact  is  so.  Some  large  estates, 
no  doubt,  are  growing,  but  many,  alas  !  break  up,  and  the 
one  process  probably  balances   the  other.     Near  great 
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why  should  we  be  left  on  th 
mere  speculation?  Is  it  impossible  to  get  at  tne  lacis  t  is 
a  Domesday  Book  more  difficult  now  than  in  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror?  If  what  is  called  the  Land  Question  is 
to  come  to  the  front,  as  I  suppose  it  will,  surely  we  ought 
to  discuss  it  with  as  much  positive  knowledge  as  we  can 
bring  to  bear  ?  I  am  not  insensible— no  man  who  keeps 
his  eyes  open  can  be  so— to  the  value,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  of  having  a  numerous  body  of 
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and  that  the  popular  theory,  that  it  is  so  locked  up  that 
nobody  can  buy,  rests  on  no  solid  foundation.— The 
noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  applause. 


[W= 


THE  HOP  HARVEST. 

he  following  Hop  reports  from  the  il 


.  Jon 


The  reports  with  which  we  have  been  favoured, 
through  the  kindness  of  numerous  correspondents, 
accurately  represent  the  position  of  the  Hop  crop. 
Mid  Kent  is  evidently  this  season  a  favoured  district, 
but  after  carefully  analysing  the  reports,  we  find  that 
even  here  an  average  of  not  more  than  3  to  3i  cwt. 
per-  acre  is  to  be  calculated  upon.  Of  course  the 
average  of  the  country  will  not  come  up  to  this,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  in  East  and  West  Kent  the  growth  is 
almost  a  total  failure.  Where  picking  of  the  Prolifics 
and  early  sorts  has  commenced,  we  are  invariably  told 
that— as  they  have  done  with  the  Wheat  crop- 
growers  have  been  over  sanguine,  and  their  estimate  of 
the  produce  has  been  much  too  high.  The  Rochester 
district  is  most  unfortunate.  In  many  grounds,  we  an 
told,  a  bin  will  scarcely  be  placed  ;  and  around  Maid' 
stone  there  are  gardens  where  the  cost  of  picking 
cannot  be  recouped  to  the  grower.  The  late  high 
winds  have  done  much  damage,  and  as  the  season  is 
getting  late,  there  is  a  danger  of  their  recurrence. 
Mould,  although  it  has  appeared  in  several  grounds,  is, 
fortunately,  not  at  all  general,  and  the  samples,  there- 
fore, we  may  hope,  will  be  bright  and  marketable. 

Ashford.—T\i(i  past  fortnight's  fine  weather  has  been 
very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  Hops.  In  thi 
grounds  where  there  was  any  bine,  from  3  to  5  cwt. 
per  acre  will  be  grown. 

Boitghton  Blean,  Selling,  Chilham,  ffmi/iill,  Goodite- 
stone,  and  Grcivcney. — In  this  immediate  district  the 
following  classification  would  give  an  estimate  as  near 
the  truth  as  possible  under  present  circumstances — a 
destructive  wind  is  raging  while  we  are  writing. 
Dividing  the  acreage  into  fifths — say  i,  i  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  2,  2  cwt.  per  acre  ;  3,  4  cwt.  per  acre  ;  4,  5  cwt. 
per  acre ;  5,  8  cwt.  per  acre  ;  5-20,  say  4  cwt.  per 
acre.  A  late  improvement  is  now  likely  to  be  seriously 
checked  by  winds  and  cold  rains,  to  be  followed  by 
mould.  The  above  may  be  less,  but  more  is  very 
doubtful. 

Botighton  Mpuchelsea. — Here  and  there  a  small  piece 
will  produce  15  cwt.  per  acre,  more  7,  many  5,  a 
few  I .  Tlie  average  in  the  district  we  mention  may  be 
taken  at  5  or  7  cwt.  per  acre,  but  directly  the  visitor 
gets  away  from  this  line  it  is  a  very  sorry  affair  indeed 
— from  nothing  up  to  4  cwt. 

Brenchley.—1\vi  Hops  in  this  immediate  locality  are 
about  an  average  of  the  plantations.  Should  warm 
weather  continue,  the  best  grounds  will  grow  from  S  to 

Can/t-rlmn'.—The  Wincheap  grounds  (close  to  this 
city)  are  still  very  bad.     Some  few  have  made  a  little 
improvement,  but    others   are  almost   a   blank.     "^ 
should  not  think  they  would  average  2  cwt.  per  ac 
The  average  expectancies  in  other  parishes  are 
follows  :— Capel,  not  4  cwt.  per  acre  ;  Collier  Street, 
24  to  5  and  6  cwt.  ;  Cranbrook,   a  good  yield  ;  East 
Farleigh,  a  good  crop  ;  East  Lenham,  2  to  3  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  Eynsford,  not  i  cwt.  per  acre  ;  Frittenden,  very 
light — say  2  or  3  cwt.  per  acre  ;  Hadlow,  about  4  c 
Hartfield,  a  small  crop. 

Headcorn. — About  5  cwt.  per  acre. 
Ilunton. — 5    cwt.    if  the  weather  continues  fav 
able  ;  should  it  prove  unfavourable  it  will  not  realise 
so  much.     The  quality  of  the  Goldings  here  will  be 
remarkably  fine. 

IJield. — Very  short.  Some  few  may  grow  2  or  3 
cwt.  per  acre. 

/.angle)'. — This  parish  is  expected  to  yield  from  6  to 
7  cwt. 

Lenham. — Our  Hops  will,  I  think,  average  4  to  5 
cwt.  per  acre. 

Mcreimrth. — 7  cwt.  per  acre  is  quite  the  full  quan- 
tity, and  rather  a  high  set.  The  plantations  are  im- 
proving a  little. 

Northiam. — The  Hops  are  going  on  well,  and  we 
expect  the  growth  will  be  larger  than  a  month  ago  could 
have  been  anticipated. 

Otford. — There  is  an  unexpected  change  for  the 
better  in  some  grounds  here.  The  crop,  however,  will 
be  very  small  indeed. 

Pembury. — The  crop  will  be  generally  good,  espe- 
cially where  there  has  been  high  farming. 

Rocheslcr  and  Hundred  of  Hoo. — The  Hops  near 
Rochester  and  all  through  the  Hundred  of  Hoo  district 
are  very  bad.  In  many  gardens  there  is  a  total  blight, 
and  they  will  not  have  a  bin  put  into  them. 

Shorne,  near  Gravesend. — The  crop  in  this  district 
will  be  exceedingly  short. 

Speldhurst. — The  Hops  in  the  parish  promise  to 
yield  about  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

Staplehurst,  August  28.— The  high  winds  and  cold 
nights  are  much  against  the  full  development  of  the 
Hop,  which  is  closing  up,  and  consequently,  the  crop 
must  be  short,  even  of  my  last  week's  report.  The 
gale  on  Thursday  battered  most  grounds  severely,  and 
will  very  materially  afiect  the  colour  of  samples  of  the 
few  Hops  we  shall  grow  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Teston. — Our  prospects  are  pretty  favourable,  but 
the  crop  will  not  be  so  good  as  in  -some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 


Tenterden. — Our  Hops,  where  the  blight  did  not 
stop  the  heads  of  the  bines,  are  doing  all  they  can,  but, 
taking  the  parish  as  a  whole,  we  shall  not  produce 
quite  a  third  of  last  year's  crop. 

The  Hclmadale  Vallev,  near  Sevenoaks.  —  The 
Holmesdale  Valley  will  not  produce  more  than  a 
pocket  per  acre,  if  it  reaches  that.  The  fearful  wind 
now  blowing  must  damage  and  prevent  backward  burr, 
and  will  seriously  bruise  the  better  and  forward  Hops. 
Tonhridge.—'Wif:  heat  of  the  weather  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  first  up  to  the  middle  of  this  month, 
combined  with  the  recent  rains,  have  improved  the 
condition  of  the  Hops.  Many  farmers  have  hopes  of  a 
small  crop. 

Tr/iA/j'.— The  Hops  in  this  parish  rest  with  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  growers,  who  will  grow  from  S  to 
9  cwt.  per  acre  ;  the  rest  of  the  parish  will  not  grow 
more  than  2  cwt.  per  acre. 

Ticehurst  and  Neighbourhood,  August  27. — In  our 
opinion  the  quality  will  be  very  fine,  much  better  than 
last  year,  but  as  to  quantity  not  one-third  shall  we 
average  ;  and  if  we  set  it  at  5  cwt.  per  acre,  taking  a 
radius  of  4  or  5  miles,  with  Ticehurst  as  the  centre,  we 
shall  be  putting  them  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree. 

Uckfield. — In  some  of  the  best  grounds  it  is  estimated 
that  12  cwt.  an  acre  will  be  grown,  while  in  others  the 
average  is  calculated  to  be  about  5  cwt.  The  plant  has 
improved  wonderfully  the  past  few  weeks.  _ 

Wadhurst. — Prospects  are  vciy  encouraging,  and 
shall  have  a  better  crop  than  ever  could  have  been 
pected.  In  some  places  picking  is  talked  of 
commence  this  week. 

Wateringburv.  —  Owx   estimates   of  the   growth   per 
re  of  Hops   in   the   undermentioned  parishes  is  ; 
follows  :— Wateringbury,  64  cwt.  ;  Offham,   34  cwt.  ; 
West  Mailing,  24  cwt.;  East  Mailing,  2  cwt. 

Whatiington. — In  our  most  favoured  grounds  we 
hope  to  realise  8  cwt.  per  acre,  while  others  will  pro- 
duce 2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre.  This  estimate  is,  however, 
subject  to  favourable  weather  and  other  contingencies. 


SHORTHORNS  IN  AMERICA. 

[The  following  e 


t  from  Mr. 


lornton's  "  Circular"  for  July, 
of  papers  on  this  subject.] 
Shorthorns  are  not  confined  to  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States  ;  they  have  been  imported  of  late  years 
into  California,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon, 
extreme  Western  States,  whose  shores  are  washed  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  into  Colorado  in  the  centre ;  and 
into  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  the  North.  Col. 
W.  S.  King  has  recently  purchased  land  bordering 
on  two  charming  lakes  near  Minneapolis,  1500  miles 
from  New  York,  where  he  has  erected  splendid 
farm  buildings  and  purchased  several  of  those  animals 
which  IMr.  Cochrane  recently  imported  from  this 
country.  He  also  bouglit  some  fine  cattle  from  Mr. 
Sheldon  and  Messrs.  Wallcot  &  Campbell.  I  went 
to  see  this  new  country  and  the  Shorthorns  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  food  and  climate.  After 
leaving  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  rising 
cities  on  the  whole  continent,  the  railway  takes  a  per- 
fectly straight  course,  and  for  200  or  300  miles  passes 
through  a  fine  rolling  country,  said  to  be  good  com 
land,  and  growing  prairie  grass  and  a  few  scrub  Oaks  ; 
it  is  as  yet  comparatively  a  wilderness,  with  5  and 
6  feet  of  good  black  soil.  The  Indians  had  a  custom, 
which  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
timber,  of  burning  a  portion  of  the  prairie  grass  every 
other  year,  considering  that  it  improves  and  sweetens 
the  next  year's  growth  for  the  buffaloes.  Near  a  river 
or  watercourse,  magnificent  trees  flourish.  Col.  King's 
buildings  are  so  arranged  that  calf  boxes  are  behind 
each  cow  stall.  They  are  very  lofty,  and  the  hay 
and  corn  is  stored  aw.ay  in  spacious  lofts.  Ar 
enormous  vat  is  also  filled  with  water,  and  prO' 
tected  against  the  severe  frosts.  The  cold  is  very 
severe  here,  but  being  a  dry  fine  climate,  it  is  nc 
keenly  felt,  though  the  thermometer,  during  my  v 
stood  at  22°  below  zero.  The  cows  are  turned 
every  morning  ;  they  blow  the  hoar  frost  and  s 
away  before  it  becomes  too  deep,  and  graze  the  scanty 
grass  that  is  to  be  found  ;  icicles  hang  to  their 
and  eyelids,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  out,  they  are  put 
in  and  well  fed.  Lady  Pigot's  celebrated  cow  Rose- 
dale  was  here  as  fat  and  as  hale  as  any  ;  her  heifer  also, 
RosedaUs  Duchess  by  the  I ITH  DuKE  OF  Thorndale, 
is  very  thick  and  good,  though  hardly  so  hand: 
her  dam.  Also  Messrs.  Mitchell's  Blue  Bell.  The 
prize  heifers.  Countess  of  Yarborough,  Queen 
Diamonds,  Lady  Sohoay,  Rubcrta,  and  Booth's  L 
caster,  with  old  Roscdale,  form  a  group,  as  they  stand 
in  the  snow,  with  a  bright  sun  and  brilliantly  blue 
tliat  would  be  hard  to  match  at  home.  Duchess  c)-jth, 
in  a  comfortable  box,  looked  very  elegant,  but,  milking 
heavily,  was  thin.  Mr.  Harvey's  Wild  Eyes  26th  has 
grown  into  a  large  good  cow,  and  Weal  Bliss,  Flcwei 
of  Warlaby,  and  General  Napier  are  fine  represen. 
tatives  of  the  Aylesby  herd.  Two  very  good  Oxford 
heifers  are  also  here  and  breeding  ;  they  were  pi 
chased  as  the  two  best  from  the  Geneva  herd  previous 
to  Mr.  Sheldon  giving  it  up  ;  also  6th  Duke  of 
Geneva,  a  pure  2-year-oId  Duke  bull  of  great  size  and 
growth.  On  the  broad  back  of  Constance  of  Lyndale, 
a  roan  yearling  heifer  bred  from  Mr.  Fawkes'  stock, 
the  hair  waves  3  inches  long,  and  Old  Sam  (M 
Crabb's  prize  bull  at  the  Essex  show)  '    ' 

grown  and  done  well  in  his  new  home.     It  has 


transpired  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  repurchased  Duchess 
cj-}th,  the  two  Oxford  heifers.  Wild  Eyes  26th,  with 
6tii  Duke  of  Geneva,  from  Col.  King,  who  in  the 
present  unopened  state  of  the  country  prefers  to  breed 
from  animals  of  not  such  extreme  value  ;  indeed,  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  with 
which  he  has  invested  a  large  fortune  in  farm  build- 
ings and  fine  stock,  both  of  horses.  Shorthorns,  Ayr- 
shires,  Lincoln  sheep,  and  pigs,  in  a  country  where 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Indian  built  his 
wigwam  and  the  buffalo  grazed,  and  where  even  yet  a 
few  hours'  ride  will  convey  one  without  the  bounds  of 
civilisation. 

Another  new  herd  has  been  recently  started  in  that 
district  by  Mr.  Geo.  Murray,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Most  of  the  animals  have  been  purchased  at  auction  or 
privately.  Among  them  are  many  remarkably  good 
animals,  which  have  been  extremely  well  selected  as  to 
type  and  blood.  Louan  2\st,  an  8-year-old  cow, 
was  bought  at  Mr.  McMillan's  sale,  Ohio,  for  about 
720  gs.  ;  Uh  Louan  of  Oakland,  a  yearling,  for  400  gs.  ; 
and  Forest  Queen,  descended  from  Aylesbf  Lady  by 
Baron  OF  Warlaby  (7813)  for  560  gs.  Some  very 
fine  Mazurkas  are  among  the  number,  also  an  Airdrie 
Duchess,  from  Mr.  Alexander's  and  some  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don's herd.  Two  Duke  bulls,  iith  Duke  of  Air- 
drie, red,  and  13TH  Duke  of  Thorndale,  roan, 
both  large,  fine  animals,  are  the  sires.  Messrs.  Parks, 
at  Waukegan,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  are  also 
establishing  a  herd. 

Ontario,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called  Western  or 
Upper  Canada,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Brantford  and  Toronto,  has  long  had  fine 
Shorthorns.  The  Messrs.  Miller  of  Pickering  were 
among  the  earliest  importers.  Mr.  George  Miller, 
who  emigrated  about  1832,  took  out  Galloways, 
Leicester  sheep,  white  pigs,  poultry,  and  pigeons,  and 
had  a  good  stock,  but  the  Galloways  have  given  way 
to  Shorthorns,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Syme's  stock  of  Annan, 
N.B.,  the  Leicester  to  the  Cotswold,  and  the  white  to 
the  black  or  Berkshire  pig.  Mr.  John  Miller  made 
several  purchases  in  this  country  last  year,  chiefly  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  Mr.  Currie,  and  Mr.  Marshall.  His 
herd  contains  many  fine  animals,  especially  some  of  the 
Atha  tribe,  descended  from  Robert  CoUing's  Golden 
Pippin,  and  of  Messrs.  Crofton's  "  Elvira"  tribe,  the 
same  family  as  the  well-known  prize  bull  Edgar 
(19,680).  Oxford  Mazurka,  by  Royal  Oxford 
from  Mazurka,  Mr.  Torr's  Fawsley  Chief  (26, 143), 
and  Mr.  G.  Bedford's  Kosciusko  are  the  bulls  in  use. 
The  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  endeavour  to  en- 
rage the  importation  of  stock  by  giving  additional 
premiums  at  their  shows  ;  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  prizes  being  awarded  to  bulls  and  twice  the  sum  to 
■■  'mported  ist-prize  animals.  At  the  Toronto 
show  last  year  there  were  1 88  entries,  and  Mr.  J.  Miller 
won  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prizes  for  cows,  the  1st  prizes 
for  4-year-old,  2-year-old,  and  yeariing  bulls,  and  the 
diploma  with  Fawsley  Chief  for  the  best  bull  of  any 
age.  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Pickering,  has  also  a  good 
even  herd,  all  bred  from  Mr.  Syme's  cow  Jane  ;  and 
it  is  considered  in  that  part  of  America  that  calves  are 
best  reared  by  drinking  from  a  pail  and  giving  them 
gruel  of  oat  and  other  meals  ;  opinions,  however,  differ 
as  to  this  plan.  The  farming  is  very  fine  in  this  dis. 
trict,  and  the  land  well  laid  out  in  squares  of  about 
400  acres,  the  toads  running  at  right  angles,  those  east 
and  west  extending  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  those 
north  and  south  half  a  mile.  Upwards  of  40  tons  of 
Swedes  are  grown  to  the  acre  ;  Peas  and  Barley  are 
generally  splendid  crops,  and  Indian  Com  cut  green 
for  fodder  will  often  stand  12  feet  high  and  yield  about 
36  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  chiefly  peopled  by  Scotch 
settlers,  who  have  by  their  own  energy,  perseverance, 
and  frugal  industry  raised  themselves  to  wealth  and 
position.  The  necessities  of  the  country  and  want  of 
appliances  develope  the  faculty  of  invention,  and  in- 
genious contrivances  for  lessening  labour  may  frequently 
be  observed.  A  simple  apparatus  at  Mr.  Cochrane  s 
farm  for  lifting  the  heaviest  animals  by  means  of  a 
leathern  apron  and  straps  attached  to  a  beam  and 
windlass,  would  be  particulariy  useful  on  any  breeder's 
establishment.  Among  the  other  good  herds  in 
Western  Canada  are  those  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of 
Guelph,  who  has  been  a  large  importer  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep  for  many  years,  and  has  greatly  improved 
the  stock  of  his  district  ;  the  Hon.  David  Christie,  who 
imported  from  Mr.  Douglas  ;  the  Hon.  Geo.  Brown, 
Mr.  John  Snell,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  .others,  but  time 
would  not  permit  me  to  visit  them.  Herefords  have 
also  been  imported  into  this  territory,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  stock  of  the  country  assimilates 
better  with  the  Shorthorn  than  with  the  Hereford. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  mutually 
benefited  by  imported  cattle.  Before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  the  Canadians  gave  great  prices  at  the 
Southern  shows,  and  encouraged  American  breeders. 
During  the  war  prices  declined,  and  breeders  in  the 
troubled  districts  were  not  only  glad  to  realise  at  low 
figures,  but  many  sent  their  cattle  away  for  safety  info 
the  quieter  States.  When  peace  was  restored  the 
demand  for  good  cattle  arose,  and  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  declared  value  was  charged  on  all  animals 
going  from  Canada  to  the  States  ;  yet  Mr.  Cochrane  s 
great  importations,  in  the  teeth  of  this  restriction,  com- 
menced soon  after ;  and  the  celebrity  of  the  cattle  was 
so  great  that  the  public  in  great  numbers  came  many 
miles,  during  the  summer  and  ai 
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Many  drove  long  distances,  brought  provisions,  and 
after  inspecting  the  stocl<,  begged  hot  water  and  pic- 
niced  beneath  the  Plane  and  Maple  trees  that  encircle 
the  homestead  at  Hillhurst.  Notwithstanding  the 
duty  a  large  trade  was  done  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  high  prices  given  by  them  have,  doubtless,  had  a 
great  influence  during  the  last  three  years  on  prices  in 
this  country.  This  duty  was  withdrawn  during  the 
present  spring,  and  all  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  are 
now  imported  into  America  free. 

In  the  New  England  States  great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  dairy  properties  of  Shorthorns,  tliough  the 
barren  nature  of  much  of  the  soil,  and  the  exhaustion 
that  even  that  has  undergone,  renders  breeding  a  diffi- 
cult and  uphill  course.  Mr.  Augustus  Whitman,  of 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  has  a  large  herd  of  pedigree 
Shorthorns  kept  especially  for  milk.  Some  are  of  the 
"  Knightley  Rosy  "  tribe,  and  others  of  the  "Sock- 
burn  "  and  '*  Princess  "  families,  which  have  been  much 
esteemed  in  the  district  on  account  of  their  dairy  pro- 
perties, though  they  have  become  somewhat  light 
fleshed.  They  are  nearly  all  heavy  milkers.  6TII 
Duke  of  Thorndale,  a  line  light  roan  bull,  was 
here.  The  food  is  steamed,  and  a  mixture  of  chaff  and 
shorts,  with  corn  and  oil  meals,  are  given  daily  with 
5  lb.  of  long  hay  ;  it  is  all  carefully  weighed  before 
being  served  out,  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each 
cow-measured,  and  every  animal  is  weighed  the  first  of 
each  month.  The  calves  get  new  milk  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  afterwards  porridge  of  meals  and  milk. 
The  milk  is  sent  into  Boston,  and  sold  at  i  M.  a  quart 
in  summer,  and  2.^^.  in  winter. 

The  Herd  Book  is  published  by  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  of  Buffalo,  and  the  loth  volume  has  just 
appeared.  It  is  prepared  very  nearly  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  English  book,  but  more  profusely  illustrated. 
The  first  volume,  with  which  is  given  a  liistory  of  the 
breed,  was  brought  out,  partially  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay,  in  1846,  but  there  was  little  support 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  and  general  depression  in 
agriculture,  and  the  second  volume  did  not  appear 
until  nine  years  afterwards.  In  1S57,  the  third  volume 
was  issued,  in  which  several  errors  that  had  inadvert- 
ently crept  into  the  previous  volumes  were  corrected. 
The  volumes  during  the  war  were  small,  and  the  sixth 
contains  the  least  number  of  pedigrees.  Since  then  tlie 
trade  increased,  and  the  entries  were  returned  so  fast 
that  the  volumes  are  now  issued  almost  annually. 
Vol.  ix,  is  in  two  parts,  and  contains  over  5°*^  pedi- 
grees, but,  unlike  the  English  book,  many  of  the  con- 
tributors are  not  subscribers,  and  the  work  is  not  pecu- 
niarily successful,  althought  about  ^.  are  charged  for 
each  pedigree,  and  two  guineas  for  the  volume.  Con 
tinuous  numbers  are  given  to  the  bulls,  but  the  Englisl 
volumes  are  necessary  to  thoroughly  investigate  a  pedi 
gree.  Breeders  in  America,  like  those  in  this  country, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  undertake  a  laboriou 
tedious  work,  requiring  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care. 

A  stranger,  accustomed  to  the  "roast  beef  of  old 
England,"  will  possibly  notice  in  the  States  th« 
absence  of  fat  and  flavour  in  the  beef,  and  often  it  i- 
both  lean  and  tough.  There  are  several  causes  for  this, 
An  Australian,  having  large  herds  in  New  South 
Wales,  remarked  that  the  large  droves  of  cattle  which 
he  saw  travelling  on  the  roads  in  the  Western  States  to 
market  were  not  near  so  fat  as  those  on  the  nms,  in  hi; 
native  country.  The  natural  prairie  grasses  being  some 
what  long  and  coarse,  have,  probably,  not  great  fatten 
ing  properties  ;  and  the  leanness  of  the  buffalo  meat 
which  when  young  is  uncommonly  good,  in  a  degree 
corroborates  this.  The  "quality"  or  "handle,"  so 
greatly  considered  by  our  old-established  breeders 
here,  is  not  so  closely  studied  on  the  other  side,  where 
many  of  the  animals  are  thin  handlers.  Moreover,  the 
great  distances  that  many  cattle  travel  before  they  are 
slaughtered  somewhat  affects  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  Beef  and  pork  are  chiefly  eaten, 
and  fetch  almost  the  same  market  value,  namely  from 
■jd.  to  9</.  per  lb.,  and  they  are  generally  under  the 
English  price.  Mutton  is  not  so  much  consumed,  and 
Americans  when  in  England  frequently  remark  that  our 
lamb  and  mutton  are  fuller  of  flavour  than  their  own. 

Many  bulls  are  now  being  sold  to  cross  the  Texas 
cattle,  which  are  brought  up  from  that  immense  State 
to  graze  in  the  better  districts  of  Kansas,  whence  they 
are  sent  off"  at  five  to  six  years  old.  These  cattle  are 
mostly  yellow  in  colour,  with  black  noses  and  long 
horns  ;  they  are  deep  in  the  body  but  rather  narrow, 
and  not  large  in  size  ;  the  crops  are  good,  loins  broad, 
and  quarters  rough  and  uneven  ;  one  bull  calf  is  saved 
to  every  10  heifers,  and  they  are  generally  marked  on 
the  ear,  and  branded.  The  best  cows  weigh  about 
800  to  1000  lb.,  and  fetch  from  l^d.  to  2J.  per  lb.  live 
weight,  in  Chicago  market.  From  their  appearance  a 
good  thick  Shorthorn  bull,  with  fine  quality,  would  make 
a  wonderful  improvement  among  them,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  enlightened  are  beginning  this  plan  ;  if  pur- 
sued, it  will  open  out  a  wonderful  bull  trade  among 
the  breeders  in  the  Western  States,  where  two  or  three 
good  herds,  Mr.  Pickerell's,  Mr.  Isles',  and  others  are 
already  established.  The  railway  truck  system  is  not 
good,  and  this  was  borne  in  forcibly  upon  me  by  a  ride 
of  several  hours  in  a  cattle  train  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  other  conveyance.  After  travelling  about 
150  miles,  or  about  every  24  hours,  the  cattle  are 
unloaded  at  certain  stations,  fed,  watered,  and  rested, 
but  they  usually  lose  100  lb.  or  more  in  weight  before 
reaching  their  destination.     A  "  cattle  palace 


been  invented,  like  the  improved  trucks  recently  exhi- 
bited at  the  Highland  Society's  Dumfries  meeting,  but 
as  yet  neither  have  come  into  general  use.  The  stock- 
yards at  Chicago  are  of  immense  size  and  laid  out  in 
large  square  wooden  pens,  where  the  cattle  are  placed 
1.  Thirteen  railway  companies  have  sidings  into 
them.  In  1869,  403,000  head  of  cattle  was  received, 
and  5246  was  the  largest  number  in  one  day.  Mr. 
Griffiths  publishes  an  annual  report  of  the  live  stock 
trade  of  Chicago.  It  is  now  the  great  emporium  for 
the  packing  of  beef  and  pork,  and  about  2000  pigs  are 
killed  and  dressed  daily,  and  by  a  great  division  of 
3our,  in  a  very  quick  time. 

The  market  price  of  beef  generally  rules  the  prices 
of  Shorthorns,  which  have  been  very  variable  in 
ica.  From  1833  to  1838,  prices  were  high  and 
colour  not  so  much  considered,  even  whites  would  sell 
well,  but  during  the  next  10  years  they  declined,  and 
good  heifers  could  be  bought  at  12  to  15  gs.  each.  In 
1853  prices  rose,  and  at  one  o(  the  Kentucky  im- 
portation sales.  Lord  Feversham's  bull  Diamond 
(11,357),  sold  for  6001  dols.  (about  1200  gs.)  ;  another 
bull,  Challenger,  went  for  4850  dols.  (about  970  gs.) ; 
and  the  celebrated  cow  Mazurka  realised  3050  dols.  or 
about  610  gs.  1857  was  a  year  of  commercial  disasters  ; 
prices  fell,  and  the  war  breaking  out  soon  afterwards 
they  were  as  low  as  in  1850.  Since  1867  they  have 
greatly  risen,  and  a  young  bull,  the  iith  Duke  of 
Geneva,  has  just  been  sold  to  two  Kentuckian  breeders, 
from  the  New' York  Mills  herd,  for6ooodols.  (1200  gs.) 
Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Canada,  has  also  paid  and  received 
large  sums.  A  fine  red  bull  calf,  the  produce  of 
Duchess  <y]th,  for  which  he  gave  Capt.  Gunter  1000  gs. , 
has  been  sold  to  Col.  Kingscote,  an  English  breeder, 
for  800  gs.,  and  two  heifer  calves,  the  produce  of 
Duchessfs  loist  and  I03</,  for  which  2500  gs.  were 
paid,  have  been  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  to  come 
back  to  England  for  the  same  sums  that  the  dams  cost ; 
with  them  are  also  purchased  two  heifers  of  the 
"Oxford"  tribe,  and  two  of  the  "Red  Rose"  tribe, 
at  equally  high  prices.  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Gaddesby,  also 
imported  in  1S69,  two  Duchess  heifers  and  a  bull  calf 
for  2500  gs.,  and  has  recently  completed  the  purchase 
of  three  Oxford  heifers  from  Messrs.  Wallcot  c5i 
Campbell.  These  prices  indicate  the  demand  there  is 
both  in  England  and  America  for  animals  of  fashion- 
able blood  ;  though  they  doubtless  stimulate  and 
encourage  Shorthorn  breeding  as  well  as  show  the 
abundant  wealth  and  great  interest  taken  in  good 
cattle  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  each  country,  yet 
they  have  a  tendency  by  their  extreme  value  to  hinder 
selection  and  prevent  that  fine  judgment,  by  which  the 
earlier  breeders  brought  the  best  tribes  to  such  great 
excellence.  It  is  likewise  thought  that  the  taste  of  rich 
Americans  is  now  tending  more  to  country  life  and 
farming,  as  in  England,  and  that  consequently,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  demand  for  Shorthorn  and 
other  cattle  is  likely  to  be  great,  especially  too,  as  the 
railway  system  is  bringing  into  direct  communication 
immense  grazing  districts  in  the  Western  States,  and 
vast  tracts  of  country  are  coming  daily  into  cultivation. 
In  these  papers,  which  are  at  the  utmost  but  a  mere 
sketch,  I  have  set  down  fairly  and  honestly,  and 
without  prejudice  or  favour  of  any  knd,  such  facts  as  I 
observed  and  such  information  as  I  gleaned  from 
reliable  sources  ;  mis-statements  may  have  unknow- 
mgly  crept  in,  and  I  trust  that  those  who  may  discover 
them  will  acquaint  me,  that  they  may  be  corrected. 
And  here,  in  conclusion,  let  me  bear  testimony  to 
e  warm  reception  I  received,  and  also  express  my 
icere  thanks  for  the  hearty  welcome  given  me  by 
every  one  whom  I  met  both  in  the  States  and  Canada. 
I  felt  this  deeply,  and  sincerely  regretted  that  my  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  me  to  accept  many  other  invita- 
tions, or  stay  longer  with  those  upon  whom  I  called. 
Good  feeling  and  a  hearty  welcome  were  extended  on 
every  side,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  between  our 
own  people  and  those  across  the  Atlantic  would,  I  am 
convinced,  not  only  mutually  enlighten  and  instruct, 
but  be  the  means  of  removing  prejudice  and  uniting 
more  firmly  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two 


le  inventor  of  them  any  more  than  he  was  the 
riginator  of  the  narrow  beds,  but  because,  in  rejection 
of  his  dic/iim,  I  have  continued  to  avail  myself  of  the 
advantages  they  afibrd.  I  must  again  repeat  that  until 
Mr.  Hope  succeeds  in  growing  crops  as  fine  (and  of 
course  as  even)  as  those  raised  on  the  Lodge  Farm,  and 
can  show  that  they  have  been  produced,  other  circum- 
stances being  similar,  with  a  substantial  reduction  both 
in  sewage  and  labour,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  accept 
"  the  principles  "  which  it  amuses  him  to  "  lay  down." 
Henry  J.  Morgan,  Lodge  Farm,  Barbing,  August  28. 

Spoiling   the   Beauty  of   the  Country I  am 

told,  and  not  unfrequently,  by  my  fair  friends,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Mechi,  you  are  spoiling  the  beauty  of  -  the 
country  by  causing  the  removal  of  trees,  pollards,  and 
fences."  Now  I  must  entirely  disagree  with  my 
censors,  for  I  am  thus  unveiling  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  and  permitting  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
British  agriculture  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  this  is  the  feeling  of  my  labourers  as  well  as 
myself;  for  we  were  discussing  the  subject,  and  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  removal  of  trees  and  fences  by 
myself  and  my  neighbours  has  given  to  us  very  pleasant 
and  extensive  views— a  vast  improvement  on  the  old 
plan,  where  it  was  impossible  to  see  beyond  the  fence 
in  small  fields  of  4  to  10  acres.  No  horizontal  outlines 
gradually  swelling  in  the  distance  were  then  to  be  seen. 
It  was  like  being  walled  in  by  an  impenetrable  green 
fence,  studded  with  some  ugly  pollards,  the  farmers' 
robbers.  Now  we  become  conscious  that  we  have,  in 
the  pleasant  distance,  neighbours  of  various  dignity. 
The  church  spire,  the  chapel  roof,  the  old  Layer 
Marney  Tower,  a  glimpse  of  high  tide  in  the  Black- 
water,  are  great  improvements  on  the  dull  and  de- 
pressing seclusion  of  a  very  limited  vision.  In  fact,  on 
the  old  plan  one  can't  see  the  country,  except  in  hilly 
districts  ;  now  the  lovely  pattern-card  of  variegated 
crops,  just  at  harvest  time,  is  visible  and  delightful.  I 
don't  believe  that  I  was  ever  intended  for  a  hermit. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  a  close  surrounding  of  the 
house  with  great  trees  is  the  cause  of  much  physical 
damage  ;  and  we  know  that  the  farmers'  pockets  are 
considerably  benefited  by  the  absence  of  so  many 
hungry  intruders.  J,  J,  Mechi. 

Sewage  Skirmishes.— I  have  been  following  the 
ewage  irrigation,"  which  have 


;of  ; 


gome  Cflrmpnbentc. 

Sewage  Irrigation.— Mr.  Hope  has  chosen  to  re- 
open a  controversy  which  you  thought  proper  to  close 
many  weeks  back,  and  has  chosen  to  do  so  on  the 
plea  that  "I  will  not  let  him  alone,"  whereas  it  is  he 
who  will  not  let  me  alone,  for  I  have  not  addressed  the 
public  on  matters  in  difference  between  us  since  you 
cried  "Hold  !  enough."  Mr.  Hope  neglects  the  fact 
that  my  challenge  anticipated  his,  for  I  had  already 
invited  the  attendance  at  the  Lodge  Farm  of  any 
scientific  gentlemen,  practically  acquainted  with  farm- 
ing, to  examine  into  the  system  pursued  there.  That 
invitation  has  been  accepted,  at  times  in  small,  and 
recently  in  greater  numbers.  The  opinions  of  those 
gentlemen  who  made  an  inspection  of  the  farm  on 
August  3  (notice  of  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of 
August  12),  were  communicated  to  the  public  by 
gentlemen  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Essex  press, 
and  by  Mr.  Mechi,  who  recently  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Times.  These  reports,  and  the  comments  on  the 
"broad  beds,"  the  facility  of  their  irrigation,  and  the 
evenness  of  the  crops  on  them,  have,  it  seems,  led  to 
Mr.  Hope's  renewed  attack  on  me— not  because  I  was 


passages  ( 

of  late  been  so  freely  scattered  over  your  sheets,  and  1 
fully  agree  with  you  that  we  have  had  enough  of  them, 
unless  considerably  more  of  useful  information  and 
rather  fewer  empty  challenges  be  infused  into  them. 
I  elicit  that  Mr.  Hope  knows  more  about  sewage  irri- 
gation than  anybody  else  ;  I  would  therefore  suggest 
that  he  should  write  for  the  public — who  are  not  a  tithe 
of  them  able  to  examine  his  Breton's  Farm,  or  to  judge 
of  its  merits  if  they  did  so— a  little  guide-book  on 
sewage  irrigation,  suited  to  small  minds,  setting  forth 
"mathematically  and  practically"  all  the  merits  of 
those  methods  by  which  he  claims  to  be  possessed. 
By  this  means  he  would  raise  himself  a  tower  of 
strength,  against  which  his  critics  and  adversaries 
would  naturally  dash  themselves  helplessly  to  pieces, 
like  butterflies  against  a  window-pane.  If  he  lacks 
time,  inclination,  or  perhaps  power  to  do  so,  I  submit 
that  in  future  it  will  be  as  well  for  all  parties  to  lack 
time,  inclination,  and  power  for  such  bootless  personal 
encounters  as  have  recently  graced  your  columns.  Of 
their  being  utterly  uncalled  for,  no  better  proof  can  be 
given  than  the  exalted  treatment  of  the  virulent  attacks 
he  is  at  times  subjected  to  by  one  of  your  most  valued 
coiTespondents.  Having  thus  myself  entered  the  lists 
I  condemn,  I  await,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  whether  your 
sentence  on  my  inconsistent  expressions  be — ]^aste 
Pater. 

Protection  of  Corn  in  the  Field. — When  resident 
in  Somerset,  in  1840,  I  noticed  a  mode  of  protecting 
corn  in  the  field  from  the  effects  of  wet  weather  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Mendip  range  of  hills,  which  are  liable  to 
heavy  and  continuous  fogs  in  the  autumn,  that  may  be 
serviceable  elsewhere  in  wet  seasons.  Three  Fir  poles, 
about  8  or  9  feet  long,  were  fastened  together  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  by  cross  pieces  nailed  to  them  when 
placed  3  feet  8  inches  apart  at  the  bottom  (say  i  foot 
above  the  ground),  and  i  foot  apart  at  the  top,  inter- 
mediate cross-pieces  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
tripod  and  bear  the  weight  of  the  sheaves.  The  heads 
of  the  sheaves  being  laid  inwards,  and  resting  upon  the 
bottom  cross  bar,  and  their  butts  outside,  a  pike  of 
sheaves,  containing  about  a  good  harvest  cartload,  was 
built  up,  which,  with  a  cap  of  thatch  on  the  top,  was 
effectually  protected  from  the  rain,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  grain  hardened,  and  it  was  fit  to  be  carted  to 
the  stackyard  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted.  By 
placing  the  tripod  across  a  furrow,  the  air  can  be 
admitted,  if  desirable,  at  the  bottom.   Clericus. 

Reports  of  the  Crops; — I  do  not  for  one  moment 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  rejiorts  provided  by  your 
correspondents,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  other  counties, 
which  I  do  not  know,  from  the  reports  of  Kent,  which 
I  do  know,  then  they  are  not  much  to  be  valued.  Your 
three  correspondents  hail  from  Dover,  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  Wingham,  all  situate  in  the  extreme  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county.  Whatever  can  they  give  us  of  the 
general  state  of  the  crops  in  a  county  which  runs  60 
miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth  ?  Let  any  one  take  a 
map  of  the  county  in  his  hand,  see  the  district  compared 
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in  their  reports,  and  the  absurdity  of  calling  it  a  state- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  county  will  be 
patent.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  Weald,  of  the  marsh 
district,  of  the  valley  of  the  Medway  ;  and  yet  people 
at  a  distance  will  regard  it  as  a  report  of  the  county.  I 
do  not  say  it  may  not  be  true  of  the  whole,  all  I  main- 
tain is,  that  the  report  of  so  narrow  an  area  ought  not 
to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  report  of  the  crops  of 
the  entire  county.  Z?.,  Deal.  [Our  harvest  reports, 
almost  without  an  exception  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  been  justified  by  the  result.  Compare  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  have  this  year  led  us  with  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Lawes  in  another  page.] 


Condimental  and  Aromatic  Cattle  Food.— I 
am  a  believer  in  this  :  we  have  Nature  as  our  guide  and 
example.  See  what  she  does  on  our  good  pastures. 
How  various  the  plants  and  their  qualities  !  A 
handful  of  well-made  hay  is  a  nosegay  ;  make  it  into 
hay-tea,  how  good  it  is  !  I  wish  that  some  of  our 
learned  contributors  would  define  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  each  of  the  various  grasses,  and  enlighten  us 
on  this  interesting  subject.  My  lawn  is  naturally  well 
planted  with  wild  Chamomile.  Are  not  condiments  as 
good  for  our  animals  as  for  ourselves?  Has  any 
herbalistic  book  treated  of  hay-tea  and  its  effects  on 
the  human  as  well  as  animal  frame  ?  Our  pepper  and 
mustard,  mint,  sugar,  parsley,  thyme,  canary  and 
coriander,  all  come  from  Mother  Earth,  and  so  do 
most  of  our  medicines  or  medicinal  herbs.  The  various 
productions  of  our  fruit  and  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  as  well  as  from  our  fields,  all  coming  from  the 
same  dirty  earth,  may  well  fill  us  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  other  day,  when  changing  our  lambs 
from  Italian  Rye-grass  to  red  Clover,  notwithstanding 
all  our  care,  such  as  giving  them  only  a  little  with 
other  dry  food,  they  began  to  scour,  and  we  had 
to  kill  one.  I  ordered  i  lb.  of  Simpson's  cattle  spice 
—cost  erf.— to  the  120  lambs,  and  they  went  on 
comfortably,  and  continue  to  do  so.  Most  farmers 
know  that  green  Clover  is  very  dangerous  for  lambs, 
especially  if  previously  cake-fed.  We  give  a  portion 
of  Beach's  condimental  food  to  our  fattening  cattle  with 
decided  advantage.  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  my 
mind  which  is  the  cheaper  mode — using  the  spices 
buying  the  spiced  food.  I  incline  to  the  former, 
believe  that  many  of  the  heavy  losses  in  cattle  a 
sheep,  by  "blowing"  and  "scouring,"  might  be 
prevented  by  condiments,  spices,  or  stimulants.  The 
Down  mutton,  fed  on  the  downs,  where  there  is  wil 
Thyme,  is  delicious.   J.  J.  Mecki,  September. 

Freehold  Tenure.— The  advantages  to  the  publi 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  absolute  estates  in  land  i 
preference  to  life  tenancies,  have  of  late  been  prorai- 1 
nently  brought  forward,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  wish  to  extinguish  the  right  of  creating  a  life  estate. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  creating 
an  estate  tail  is  very  limited,  that  upon  each  change  of 
trustees  (for  such  estates  generally  are  so  vested),  the 
public  gain  a  stamp  duty,  and  upon  each  death  a  suc- 
cession duty.  I  am  surprised,  therefore,  that  no  notice 
has  been  attracted  to  properties,  which  present  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  life  tenancies,  without  the  col- 
lateral advantages  which  the  public  derive  from  the 
latter.  I  allude  to  the  real  estates  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations. I  heard  the  other  day  that  the  revenue  of  one 
hospital  alone  was  ^'50,000  a  year.  The  total  real 
estate  belonging  to  similar  bodies,  and  to  the  univer- 
sities, must  be  of  vast  amount.  Now  the  power  of 
possessing  these  estates  ior  ever  is  quite  exceptional, 
for  the  common  law,  which  is  common  sense, 
abhors  a  perpetuity.  And  if  it  be  desirable,  both  for 
political  and  for  agricultural  reasons,  that  the  number 
of  freeholders  should  increase,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
locking  up  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land  in  perpe- 
tuity, without  the  remotest  possibility  of  its  being 
divided  by  some  spendthrift  heir,  is  a  public  evil.  Even 
if  it  were  thought  too  strong  a  measure  to  compel  such 
bodies  to  sell,  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  all 
land  not  required  for  their  own  use  and  occupation, 
there  surely  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  a  law  forbidding 
them  to  acquire  another  acre,  unless  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid.   G.  S. 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm. — The  cereal  crops  standing 
on  this  farm  were  recently  sold  by  auction.  They  con- 
sisted of  14  acres  of  Wheat  and  7  acres  of  Oats.  The 
Wheat  realised  an  average  of  £\},  iSj.  per  acre,  and 
the  Oats  ^^lo  \os.  per  acre  ;  the  purchasers  to  cut  and 
harvest  them.  The  Wheat  land  was  last  year  in  Oats, 
and  after  that  crop  was  removed  the  land  was  irrigated 
for  three  weeks,  and  afterwards  ploughed  and  sowed, 
without  any  other  manure  or  dressing.  The  Oats  fol- 
lowed Italian  Rye-gi'ass,  and  the  land  had  a  similar 
dressing  to  the  Wheat.  The  Italian  Rye-grass  this 
year  has  been  in  great  abundance,  but,  grass  being  very 
plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  demand  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  former  years.  The  price  has  there- 
fore not  exceeded  151.  per  ton,  and  now  and  for  some 
time  past  has  been  las.  per  ton.  .\  considerable  quan- 
tity has  been  made  into  hay,  the  greater  part  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  haymaking  still  goes  on  favourably. 
The  root  crops  look  very  promising  for  a  heavy  crop. 
T.  E.  Palmer,  August  29. 

Tumip  Seed  Growing. — Permit  us  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  remarks  in  your  leading  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  crops  of  Mangel,  Turnips,  and  Swede 


for  seed,  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue.  \Ve 
think  that  your  strictures  as  to  the  careless  manner  in 
which  seed  growing  is  practised  in  the  present  day,  are 
rather  too  severe.  We  claim  to  have  some  little  expe- 
rience in  the  matter  of  seed  growing,  and  we  fearlessly 
state  that  at  no  time  was  the  culture  of  seeds  more 
carefully  attended  to  than  at  the  present ;  and  we  also 
assert  that  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  Mangels,  Turnips,  and  Swede,  is  at  the 
present  time  very  different  to  what  it  was  10  or  15 
years  ago  :  therefore  we  think  your  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  present  method  of  seed  growing  some- 
what unmerited.  We  have  been  through  most  of  the 
Turnip-growing  districts,  and  are  prepared  to  say  that, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  roots  left  for  seed 
are  sufficiently  large  to  distingiiish  the  sort,  and  are,  for 
all  purposes  of  selection,  large  enough.  We  don't 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  seed  sold  is  saved  from  large 
roots,  otherwise  one  man's  reputation  would  be  as  good 
as  another's  ;  but  we  do  say  that  selection  and  careful 
cultivation  is  practised  by  so  many  people  that  the 
worst  quality  seed  now  sold  is  a  very  great  advance 
upon  a  similar  class  seed  that  would  have  been  sold  15 
years  ago.      Practical  observation  will  bear  us  out  in 

stock  of  Mangel,  Swede,  or  Tumip  growing  on  any 
one's  farm.  Again,  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn 
seed  that  is  grown  from  roots  of  scarcely  any  size. 
We  saw  this  summer,  in  Romney  Marsh,  20  acres 
of  Swede  in  seed  for  a  firm  who  sell  "home- 
grown seeds,"  and  the  plants  were  like  walking-sticks, 
with  scarcely  any  evidence  of  bulb  whatever.  Now, 
we  have  special  reasons  to  believe  that  this  crop  was 
grown  irom  stock  seed  saved  from  very  large  and  fine 
roots  ;  and,  as  practical  agriculturists,  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  that  the  produce  of  this  would  produce  fine 
roots.  Again,  if  you  will  allow  us  to  speak  for 
ourselves,  we  had  a  large  acreage  of  Swede  this  year, 
where  the  bulbs  averaged  from  12  to  15  inches  ir 
circumference.  Thinking  probably  the  stumps  had  yet 
remained  on  the  ground,  we  wrote  to  the  farmer,  asking 
him  to  send  up  a  hamper  of  them  ;  unfortunately,  by 
his  reply  (which  we  enclose,  but  not  for  publication) 
we  learn  they  have  been  burnt.  However,  the  : 
tleman  is  growing  12  acres  Mammoth  Long  Red 
or  us,  of  a  very  select  stock,  and  he  has 
up  a  few  of  the  stumps  of  these,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  all  the  seed  offered  to  the  public  is  not  cultivated 
in  the  careless  manner  you  suggest  in  your  article. 
After  all,  this  matter  becomes  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Those  who  will  have  cheap 
seeds  must  be  content  with  inferior  quality,  but  those 
who  are  prepared  to  give  a  reasonable  price  can  be 
supplied  by  most  respectable  seedsmen  with  an  article 
that  will  in  every  way  please  them,  at  less  cost  and  at 
half  the  trouble  of  saving  their  own  seed.  James 
Carter  Ss'  Co.,  237  and  23S,  High  Holhorn. 

■  In  your   leading  article,    p.    1141,    you   give 

an  interesting  account  of  how  to  grow  seeds,  but 
omit  one  very  important  point  ;  you  say,  "  Swedes 
(selected  roots)  should  be  set  in  up  to  their  necks  ; " 
also,  "  The  best  way  is  to  dig  them  in  with  a  spade 
a  yard  apart."  Now,  the  question  I  want  an  answer 
to  is  "  When  ? "  Swedes  with  me  finish  growing 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  Should 
they  be  taken  up  then,  and  immediately  be  replanted 
with  a  spade  ?  Also,  how  about  the  frost  ?  Swedes 
left  in  the  ground  without  being  pitted  are  simply  a 
skin  full  of  rotten  pulp  in  the  middle  March.  Will 
burying  them  up  to  the  neck  prevent  this  ?  G.  A.  H. 
[Ves.]  
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plans  have  been  drawn  up,  the  money  will  be  voted  at 
one  of  the  next  sessions.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deal 
of  opposition  to  be  overcome,  many  of  the  magistrates 
being  somehow  or  other  enamoured  of  great  subter- 
raneous buildings,  and,  it  is  said,  the  20,000,000 
dollars  which  the  sewerage  of  Berlin  would  cost  ; 
whilst  Liemur's  system  would  virtually  cost  nothing, 
as  the  proceeds  for  the  manure  more  than  pay  the 
whole. 

The  Dutch  precedents  are  as  follows  : — In  Leiden 
there  are  three  streets  with  114  houses  being  drained 
by  means  of  only  two  reservoirs.  In  Amsterdam  there 
are  two  streets  with  52  and  6S  houses  respectively,  the 
one  drained  with  two  reservoirs,  the  other  by  one  only. 
In  both  the  works  will  be  adopted  for  the  whole  town. 

In  Hanau  a  trial  has  been  recently  made  in  one 
building,  a  hospital.  The  works  are  just  completed, 
and  of  course  answer  well. 

In  Prague  and  Briinn  I  hear  there  has  been  a  row, 
as  the  Seller  company,  the  undertakers,  are  Germans, 
while  the  town  authorities  are  Panslavonians  and 
Czechs.  For  all  the  formalities  and  difficulties  raised 
in  the  face  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  Liemur's  system 
being  execuled  as  soon  as  possible,  the  result  will  be 
that  common  sense  will  be  victorious,  and  the  Czechs 
will  give  in.  The  company,  sure  of  this,  endeavour  to 
secure  beforehand  a  good  market  for  the  manure,  the 
sale  of  which  must  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  Hence  the  suspicions  of  some  inconsiderate 
persons,  that  the  Liernur  system  consists  in  emptying 
cesspools  by  means  of  evacuated  tenders,  which  error 
has  even  found  its  way  into  your  columns. 

Another  reason  of  wrong  notions  about  good  things 
is  said  to  be  this — commissioners,  magistrates,  &c. ,  set 
out  to  have  a  look  at  a  whale  and  find  a  sardine,  never 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  never  looking  at  the  science 
of  it,  but  altogether  contented  with  their^  eyes,  their 
own  healthy  prejudices,  and  other  people's  blunders. 
O.  Beta.  


Sontlits. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Stettin  :  August  22. — Some  Particulars  abojii  the 
Liernur  System. — It  will,  I  hope,  be  agreeable  to  your 
readers  to  have  some  particulars  about  the  adoption  of 
the  Liernur  system  in  different  places,  as  I  have  been 
happy  enough  to  receive  them,  by  the  kindness  of  one 
of  the  Berlin  magistrates.  These  particulars  will,  at 
the  same  time,  serve  to  justify  me  in  my  having  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  as  one  of  importance.  For  it  may  be 
said  that  an  invention,  so  new  and  novel  as  M. 
Liemur's,  could  not  so  soon  find  its  way  if  it  were  not 
rational  and  convincing  of  success,  in  a  country  so  con- 
servative as  Germany. 

Liemur's  system  is  being  executed  in  Olmii^z, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Leiden,  Amsterdam,  and  Hanau.  In 
Vienna  the  patent  is  bought  and  paid  for  by  a  rich 
company  ;  in  Berlin  it  is  being  tried. 

In  Olmiitz  they  are  about  to  get  it  up  in  all  the 
military  barracks,  and  in  Prague  it  is  executed  in  most 
of  them,  as  well  as  in  some  manufactories.  In  Briinn 
the  system  has  been  fairly  carried  out  in  some  barracks 
and  manufactories,  and  projected  in  others. 

In  all  these  towns  there  has  been  only  question  of 
large  isolated  buildings,  and  not  of  whole  streets  and 
blocks  of  houses.  This,  however,  will  not  stand  with 
the  Northerns,  who  want  summarily  to  get  rid  of  the 
question  of  water-carriage  and  cesspools  by  a  rational 
system  of  organised  scavenging,  the  dead  weight  and 
ugliest  part  of  which  is  spared  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  scavengers  by  the  Liemur  pneumatic-canalisation 
machine,  as  it  may  be  called. 

Berlin  is,  after  the  precedent  of  some  Dutch  cities, 
I  believe,  going  to  give  the  system  a  fair  chance,  as  the 
sewerage  and  irrigation  matter  in  the  south  of  Berlin 
has   been   condemned  as   totally  impracticable.     The 


ABERDEEN. 

The  Aberdeen  Game  Law  Conference.— \\.  a  recent 
meeting  of  proprietors  and  tenant-farmer  representa- 
tives held  in  Aberdeen,  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  pre- 
siding, the  following  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee was  read  : — 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  following  queries 
be  addressed  by  the  conference  to  each  proprietor  m  the 
county  who  has  a  rental  of  ^£500  and  upwards,  m  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  objections  to  furnish  the  mformation 
required,  with  any  particulars  bearing  thereon  :— 

1.  What  are  the  covenants  in  regard  to  game  con- 
tained in  the  leases  or  in  the  general  regulations  of  your 
property  ?  It  is  requested  that  you  furnish  copies  of  the 
clauses  to  the  conference. 

2.  What  is  the  actual  practice  (apart  from  such  cove- 
nants) which  obtains    on    your  property  in  regard  to 

3.  Have  complaints,  or  claims  of  damages,  in  respect 
of  alleged  injury  by  game  and  rabbits,  been  made  by  any 
of  your  tenants  to  you,  or  to  any  one  on  your  behalf, 
within  the  last  five  years  ? 

4.  If  so,  by  how  many  tenants?  what  were  the  sums 
claimed  ?  and  how  were  the  claims  settled  ? 

5.  Do  you  preserve  game  and  rabbits  ?  and  if  so,  what 
arrangements  do  you  make  to  protect  the  crops  adjoining 
your  premises  ?  ... 

6.  Do  you  let  any  part  of  the  shooting  on  agricultural 
lands  on  your  estate?  If  so,  what  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  tenant  ? 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  tenant  representa- 
tives be  invited  to  communicate  to  the  conference,  in 
writing,  the  views  held  by  them  as  a  body  in  regard  to 
the  matters  under  consideration  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  John  Hutcheon  said  that  he  still  held  to  the 
opinion  that,  if  they  wished  to  elicit  facts,  they  must  go 
direct  to  the  men  who  suffered,  and  who  were  best  able 
to  explain  to  them  what  they  suffered  from.  He  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  immaterial  what  the 
answers  by  the  proprietors  were,  unless  they  were  to 
supplement  them  by  sending  similar  schedules  to  the 
tenants.  He  thought  that  both  parties,  being  interested 
parties  in  the  matter,  should  be  dealt  with  at  once  and 
direct,  and  that  the  farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  con- 
tradict their  landlords  after  their  landlord's  answers  had 
been  on  the  table.  He  would  ask  "  Who  is  your  pro- 
prietor?" "  Is  the  game  reserved  in  your  lease  ?  "  "Is 
the  game  let,  or  does  the  proprietor  shoot  over  the 
farm  himself?"  "  Have  you  ever  suffered  from  game 
or  rabbits,  and  if  so,  have  you  been  compensated  for 
same  ?  "  What  sort  of  game  or  wild  animals  do  you 
suffer  from?"  "Would  your  interest  be  sufliciently 
protected  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  as  to  hares 
and  rabbits?" 

Mr.  Leslie  (Warthill)  would  ask  Mr.  Hutcheon  to 
limit  the  inquiry  to  proprietors  to  those  whose  rentals 
were  ..f  500  and  upwards,  and  to  tenants  whose  rents 
were  over  ^20.  He  thought  one  of  the  questions  Mr. 
Hutcheon  proposed  to  put  was,  "Who  is  your  pro- 
prietor?" and  the  second  was,  "  What  is  the  covenant 
in  your  lease  ?"  Well,  the  covenants  in  leases  were  not 
in  many  cases  carried  out,  and  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hutcheon  to  adopt  their  second  question,  "  What 
is  the  actual  practice  apart  from  such  covenants? 
That  would  quahfy  it,  because  many  of  the  proprietors 
reserved  the  game  in  their  leases,  but  did  not  practically 
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reserve  it.  He  would  put  the  same  question  both  to 
proprietorand  tenant,  "What  are  thecovenants  in  regard 
to  game  in  your  lease  ?  "  and  then  followed  the  question, 
"What  is  the  actual  practice  apart  from  such  cove- 
nants?" He  had  found  there  A\cre  5937  occupiers  of 
land  at  ;^20  and  upwards,  and  that  there  were  6769 
over  /^l$.  Now,  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  ;^I5 
rental  in  sending  out  schedules  to  the  tenants. 

Mr.  Edmond.s  suggested  whether  they  should  not 
postpone  these  questions  to  the  tenants,  because,  when 
they  got  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  landlords, 
they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  apply  to  the 
tenants.  It  might  not,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  tenants  when  the  landlords'  answers  were  received, 
and  in  that  way  they  would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Sheriff  Thomson  said  it  was  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sub-committee. 

Mr.  Edmonds  said  the  question  applying  to  the 
tenants  could  be  easily  put  afterwards. 

Colonel  Innes  said  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
concur  in  the  suggestion  that  the  question  to  the 
tenants  be  reserved  ;  but  he  wished  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  landlords  had  no  desire  to  quash  any 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HUTCHEON  said  the  country  gentlemen  who 
had  appointed  the  committee  did  so  on  the  under- 
standing that  there  were  complaints  on  the  subject. 
"Who  was  complaining  ?  Not  the  proprietors  ;  they 
were  not  complaining.  It  was  the  tenants  who  were 
complaining,  and  who  could  better  state  their  com- 
plaints than  themselves  ?  The  information  given  by 
the  proprietors  must  be  of  a  very  general  nature  indeed, 
as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  great  body  of  the 
proprietors  in  Aberdeenshire,  whose  tenants  suffer  from 
game,  were  in  complete  ignorance  that  such  was  the 
case.  It  was  assumed  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  proprietors  did  not  themselves  know  what 
their  tenants  suffered  in  respect  of  game.  How  then 
could  they  exhaust  the  question  by  asking  of  the  pro- 
prietors only  the  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  game  ? 
No  doubt  there  would  be  some  expense  in  sending  out 
these  schedules,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
question  of  expense  was  any  good  reason  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  schedules  to  farmers.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  matter  of  £40  or  £s°  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a  great  agricultural  county  like  Aber- 
deenshire, or  such  a  body  of  men,  when  the  object 
was  to  elicit  such  important  information.  Then  sup- 
pose they  took  a  /14  rental  as  the  basis  in  sending  out 
schedules  to  the  farmers ;  that  he  thought  was  a  fair 
proposal.  He  presumed  they  would  not  require  to  fee 
a  competent  person  to  collect  the  statements,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  expense  would  exceed  ^50.  They 
could  send  out  the  schedules  under  the  halfpenny  post- 
age, or,  if  they  wanted  secrecy,  they  could  put  a  penny 
stamp  upon  them  for  return  from  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
already  settled  that  the  schedule  on  the  table  should  be 
amended,  and  if  they  affirmed  the  principle  which  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  propose,  they  should  proceed 
to  settle  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  put. 

Major  Ross  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hutcheon  was 
going  on  the  ground  that  the  proprietors  thought  no 
cause  of  complaint  existed.  He  thought  that  was 
admitted,  and  being  admitted,  the  extent  was  the 
question.  Some  made  it  more,  some  made  it  less  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Edmonds  had 
said,  that  much  time  might  be  saved  and  considerable 
expense  by  getting  answers  to  the  queries  now  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  because  he  thought  it  very  likely,  from 
the  information  they  obtained  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  go  at  once  to 
the  general  question  before  them  without  going  into 
details,  because  the  grievance  W'as  clearly  before  them. 
The  answers  being  received,  the  proprietors  might  say 
they  admitted  the  grievance  so  far.  They  would  then 
have  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  as  to  what  they  thought  would  be  the  best  way 
to  remove  the  grievances. 

Mr.  Skinner  could  assure  them  that  there  was  not 
one  tenant  in  fifty  that  suffered  who  wished  to  complain 
to  the  proprietors.  He  was  quite  convinced  that  a 
large  number  of  the  proprietors  in  Aberdeenshire  were 
not  aware  of  the  damage  done  by  game.  If  they  were, 
he  was  sure  they  would  give  their  tenants  liberty  to 
shoot  them  down.  They  had  a  high  respect  for  thei 
proprietors,  and  he  thought  if  these  gentlemen  saw  and 
understood  properly  the  cause  of  complaint,  they 
would,  as  reasonable  men,  agree  that  they  would  put 
them  down.  As  to  the  valuation  of  the  crops,  no  mar 
could  value  damages  on  a  field  of  Oats  or  Barley  01 
pasture  grass.  A  number  of  tenants  had  said  to  hin 
that  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  complaining, 
but  they  never  did. 

Sir  John  Clark  said  he  thought  the  question  of 
expense  a  minor  affair,  and  if  Mr.  Hutcheon  would 
propose  those  questions,  he  would  be  very  happy,  from 
the  landlord's  side,  to  second  the  proposal  that  the 
schedules  be  issued  to  the  tenants  at  the  same  time  as 
to  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Leslie  (Warthill)  said  he  thought  the  grievance 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  tenants,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  could  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
unless  they  put  categorical  questions  to  the  tenant  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  to  the  proprietors.  The 
question,  he  repeated,  should  undoubtedly  be  put  to 
the  tenants  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors.     Whether 


they  were  to  be  addressed  to  tenants  over  ^20  or  over 
£iS,  mattered  very  little.  If  they  had  the  answers, 
then  they  would  be  able  to  come  to  some  fair  and  just 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  the 
grievance. 

Mr.  Edmonds  inquired  how  they  were  to  proceed 
hen  they  got  the  returns?  It  was  like  examining 
7C00  witnesses  in  a  case.  Who,  he  said,  is  to  condense 
the  evidence  ?  Will  you,  Mr.  Sheriff?  I  have  no 
jsitation  in  saying  it  will  take  12  months  to  make  up 
report.  I  think  the  thing  is  impossible. 
>Ir.  HuTCiiEO.x  said  he  saw  no  difficulty  about  the 
atter  whatever,  and  the  longer  he  thought  about  it  it 
emed  to  him  the  more  reasonable.  There  could  be 
)  doubt  whatever  that  gentlemen  would  be  found  who 
could  read  all  these  answers,  and  who  could  tabulate 
them  all,  so  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  joint 
tee,  and  form  a  basis  of  indisputable  facts.  He 
t  think  it  would  take  12  days  or  12  hours  to  do 
stead  of  12  months.  There  was  a  way  of  doing 
s  which,  as  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  news- 
papers, was,  "  How  not  to  do  it."  But  there  were 
parties  connected  with  business  who  would  have  no 
■fficulty  ingoing  over  the  tables  that  were  submitted 
to  them.  He  presumed  that  there  would  not  be  more 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  7000  schedules  than  there 
would  be  in  collecting  the  agricultural  returns  sent  to 
hole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  there  would  be  an 
abstract  before  the  public.  Surely,  in  the  matter 
it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  put  in  a 
tabulated  form  the  answers  to  the  questions  submitted. 
He  thought,  if  the  meeting  affirmed  the  principle  which 
he  advocated,  of  sending  schedules  to  the  tenant-farmers, 
the  proprietors,  he  would  be  disposed  to  leave  to 
the  sub-committee  the  form  of  schedule  to  be  drawn  up. 
He  begged  leave  further  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
expense,  that  if  the  sum  was  within  reasonable  limits, 
such  as  he  had  hinted  at,  he  would  guarantee  to  find, 
on  the  part  of  his  agricuUural  friends,  half  the  amount. 
He  did  not  think  the  question  of  expense  ought  to 
warrant  them  to  override  the  consideration  of  the 
matter.  If  it  were  admitted  that  there  was  a  game 
grievance,  they  should  not  hesitate  about  full  inquiry. 
He  moved  :— "That  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
be  approved  of,  and  that  these  queries,  as  amended,  be 
issued  to  the  proprietors,  and  further  remit  to  the  sub 
committee  to  prepare  a  series  of  queries  to  be  sent  tc 
all  tenants  in  the  county  who  pay  a  rental  of  ^^14  am 
upwards  ;  and  that  it  be  expressly  mentioned  that  the 
answers  will  be  kept  strictly  secret,  and  that  no  names 
will  be  made  public.  The  schedules  to  be  sent  to  the 
sub-committee,  and  the  members  of  that  committt 
authorised  to  open  them  and  prepare  a  Table  for  the 
conference." 

After  the  adhesion  of  many  other  gentlemen  to  M 
Hutcheon's  proposal,  Mr.  Walker  (Bithnie)  said  he 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  the  pro 
prietors  willing  to  have  the  matter  fully  investigated 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  when  they  had  begim. 
not  to  elicit  the  whole  of  the  facts  ;  it  would  also  be 
a  pity  if  the  matter  of  the  expense  would  in  any 
deter  them  from  going  into  the  question.  He  hoped 
the  gentlemen  would  agree  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr 
Hutcheon. 

Mr.  Leslie  said  of  course  the  answers  would  not  be 
made  public  in  any  form,  or  made  known  beyond  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  the  sub-committee  should  be 
custodiers  of  the  papers,  and  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  sub-committee  to  see  that  the  matter  was  kept 
secret.  He  presumed  the  conference  would  have 
fidence  in  the  committee  in  stating  the  returns,  and  he 
proposed  the  matter  be  delegated  to  them. 

The   report   as   amended,    was    then    approved 
follows  :— 

I.  That  the  following  queries  be  addressed  by  the 
conference  to  eacli  proprietor  in  the  county  who  has  p 
rcnt.al  of  ,^500  and  upwards,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  havt 
no  objections  to  iurnish  tlie  information  required,  witl 
any  particulars  bearing  on  the  question,  viz.  : — i.  Whal 
are  the  covenants  in  regard  to  game  contained  in  the 
leases  or  in  the  general  regulations  of  your  property] 
You  are   requested   to    furnish    copies    of   the    clauses, 

2.  What  is  the  actual  practice  (apart  from  such  covenants) 
which   obtains   on   your  properly  in    regard   to   gi 

3.  Have  complaints,  or  claims  of  damages  in  respect  of 
alleged  injury  by  game,  deer,  and  rabbits  been  made  by 
any  of  your  tenants  to  you,  or  to  any  one  on  your  behalf, 
within  the  last  five  years?  4.  If  so,  how  many  complaints 
or  claims,  and  by  how  many  tenants  were  they  made, 
what  were  the  sums  claimed,  and  how  were  the  claims 
settled?  5.  Do  you  preserve  game  and  rabbits,  and,  if 
so,  what  arrangements  do  you  make  to  protect  the  crops 
adjoinmg  your  preserves?  6.  Do  you  let  any  part  of  the 
shooting  on  agricultural  lands  on  your  estate,  if  so,  what 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  agricul- 

II. — That  the  tenant-representatives  be  invited  to  com- 
municate to  the  conference  in  writing  the  views  held  by 
them  as  a  body  in  regard  to  the  matters  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference. 

A  meeting  of  the  Tenants'  Committee  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  above  meeting,  Mr.  M'Combie  in  the 

After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  conversation,  the 
clerk  read  the  following  as  a  statement  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  njeeting  of  the  Farmers'  Com- 
mittee held  in  the  Com  Exchange  on  June  23  : — 


That, 


any 


the 


plaint  with  respect  to  game  and 
other  wild  animals,  the  principal  grounds  being— r. 
Damage  to  crops  by  hares  and  rabbits  ;  2.  Damage  by 
deer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  deer  forests,  &c. ;  3.  Damage 
to  crops  by  semi-domesticated  pheasants  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  pheasant  preserves  ;  4.  The  practice  of  game- 
keepers on  certain  estates  shooting,  trapping,  or  poisoning 
dogs  and  domestic  cats. 

II.  That  the  best  remedy  for  the  existing  grievance 
between  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  to  give  the 
tenants  absolute  and  unrestricted  right  to  kill,  either  by 
their  own  hands  or  any  one  employed  by  them,  hares  and 
rabbits  on  the  lands  they  occupy,  the  landlord's  right  of 
shooting  remaining  as  at  present. 

The  committee  believe  that  this  remedy  would  be 
effectual,  except  as  to  deer  and  semi-domesticated 
pheasants. 

III.  That  to  confer  such  right  as  a  gift,  revocable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  no  remedy  based  on  compensation  for  damage  to 
crops  would  settle  the  grievance. 

Mr.  Douglas  (Culsh)  did  not  quite  agree  with  those 
conclusions,  thinking  that  the  farmer  should  have 
power  to  protect  his  crops  from  all  kinds  of  wild 
animals,  and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  that 
was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Copland  said  the  report  read  was  a  very  good 
summary  of  the  views  expressed  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  he  thought  the  committee  should  not  transmit  it  to 
the  proprietors  until  they  had  received  the  returns  from 
the  various  districts  of  the  county,  when  additional 
information  might  necessitate  some  alterations. 

Mr.  Walker  (Bithnie)  again  urged  delay  in  sending 
the  conclusions  to  the  proprietors.  He  thought  the 
right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
They  should  have  power  to  defend  their  crops  from  all 
kinds  of  game,  &c. 

Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P.,  said  :  The  question  now 
under  consideration  is,  what  remedy  would  remove  the 
grievance  and  bad  feeling  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ?  I  believe  that  the  giving  up  of  hares  and 
rabbits  would  do  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  the  griev- 
ance, and  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
tenant-farmers  as  such,  except  as  regards  deer  and 
pheasants  ;  but  I  hold  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation  the  Game  Laws  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Copland  moved  that  the  meeting  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  an  expression  of  opinion  in  the  meantime 
till  the  returns  be  received  from  the  various  districts 


meeting  proceed. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  conference. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr. 
M'Combie  for  presiding,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Mr.  Oefin's  Farm  at  Hutton.— We  (Chelms- 
ford Chrofdde)  wrote  to  Mr.  Ofiin,  asking  if  one 
of  our  representatives  might  go  over  some  of  his 
fanns  and  make  observations  and  inquiries  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  the  permission 
having  been  readily  and  cordially  granted,  the  visit 
was  paid  on  Tuesday  last.  Now,  when  we  repeat  the 
statement  which  Mr.  Ofiin  made  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  farms  more  than  5000  acres,  and  when  we  add 
that  these  5000  acres  are  intersected  by  numerous 
farms  held  by  other  people  ;  that  from  the  extreme 
point  of  one  of  the  off-hand  farms  in  East  Ham  to  the 
extreme  point  of  another  at  Latchingdon  the  distance 
is  no  less  than  36  miles,  and  that  this  goodly  number 
of  holdings  touches  no  fewer  than  26  different  parishes, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  w^e  think,  that  it  was 
only  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  ground  that  we 
could  go  over  in  the  half  day  at  our  disposal.  We 
were  assured,  however,  that,  to  use  a  plain  phrase, 
Mr.  Offin  does  not  make  fish  of  one  farm  and 
flesh  of  another,  and  that  what  we  saw  was  only  a 
sample  of  what  we  should  have  continued  to  see  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  cover  the  whole  5000  acres.  But, 
if  we  had  a  very  big  loaf  to  test,  we  took  care  that  the 
slice  by  which  we  tested  it  should  be  correspondingly 
large.  We  are  not  quite  familiar  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  parishes  about  Mr.  Oflin's  house,  but  we  cer- 
tainly went  into  two  or  three  different  parishes,  and  on 
to  many  different  farms,  stretching  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  3  miles  from  Hutton  Park  on  one  side,  and  of 
one  mile  on  the  other.  It  was  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  and  to  what  concerned  them, 
that  we  paid  primary  attention,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows,  we  were  naturally  induced  to  make 
notes  also  upon  points  of  general  interest,  having, 
perhaps,  only  a  remote  affinity  to  that  subject.  Fu-st 
of  all,  we  had  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Oflin's  own  resi- 
dence and  grounds.  On  sallying  forth  into  the  village 
of  Hutton,  we  were  delighted  to  find  that,  while 
dwelling  in  a  "ceiled  house"  himself,  Mr.  Ofiin  had 
not  forgotten  the  claims  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  but 
had  provided  them  also  with  decent  and  convenient 
homes.  Instead  of  that  squalid  poverty  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  lately,  and  which  undoubtedly  does 
exist  more  or  less  in  some  neighbourhoods,  the  village 
of  Hutton  seemed  to  be  dozing  from  an  absolute  excess 
of  comfort.     The  population,  we  believe,  is  about  400 
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all  told,  and  we  saw  no  fewer  than  from  20  to  30 
cottages,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  within 
the  past  few  years — some  of  them,  indeed,  have 
not  long  been  finished.  Generally,  the  cot- 
tages are  in  pairs,  but  the  first  block  we  came 
upon  consisted  of  four,  standing,  by  the  way, 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  which 
institution  has  now  no  representative  in  the  parish. 
Very  neat  are  these,  and  all  the  other  dwellings,  in 
their  outward  appearance.  Some  have  cemented  fronts 
and  blue  slates ;  others — and  these  were  the  more 
recently  erected— are  of  red  and  white  brick,  with  the 
tiles  common  to  the  county.  There  is  a  piece  of  land 
both  at  the  front  and  back  of  each  house,  sufficient  for 
any  man  to  keep  in  good  cultivation  in  addition  to 
do'ing  his  ordinary  work.  The  land  in  front,  we 
observed,  was  in  most  cases  devoted  to  flowers  and 
ornament,  and  was  in  all  cases  kept  with  great  neatness, 
and  even  taste ;  in  that  behind,  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
were  the  rule,  and  there  was  every  mdication  that 
these  ministered  considerably  to  the  comforts,  and  in 


people  we  passed  to  tlie 
school  where  their  children  are  taught.  It  is  a  pleasant- 
looking  building,  in  dark  red  brick,  entered  by  an  orna- 
mental porch,  and  having  large  pointed  windows.  .  .  . 
We  next  entered  the  church,  which,  small  and  old- 
fashioned,  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild,  from  .,^1500  to 
;^i6oo  having  already  been  pro- 
mised, we  understand,  in  aid  of  the 
work.      On  the   panels  of  a  small  pl«»  of  aun 

west  gallery  we  observed  an  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth  the  benefactions 
to  the  parish  of  Hutton.  The  last 
recorded  was  a  bequest  of  £S°° 
Consolidated  3  per  cent.  Annuities, 
by  John  Offin,  gentleman,  of  Brent- 
wood, uncle  of  the  present  Mr. 
John  Offin,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  School  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking.  This  bequest 
was  made  in  1841.  ...  So  much 
for  the  homes  of  the  labourers  and 
the  provision  made  for  the  training 
of  their  children.  Next  comes  the 
question  of  their  wages.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote,  with  one  or  two  supple- 
mentary observations,  a  sentence 
from  Mr.  Offin's  first  letter  to  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle.  "The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  majority  of  my 
men  throughout  the  year,"  he  said, 
"upon all  my  occupations,  are  from 
15J.  to  i6j.  per  week."  Some  of 
the  men,  Mr.  Offin  told  us,  have 
done  even  better  than  this,  for  he 
was  anxious  that  his  statement 
should  be  under  rather  than  over 
the  mark.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  wages,  that  the  men  have  only 
to  pay  nominal  rents  for  the  cot- 
tages we  have  described, — that  is 
to  say,  the  cottages  are  let,  free  of 
all  rates  and  extra  charges,  some  at 
£,6,  and  some  at  £^  los.  per  annum, 
Zs.  being  returned  to  one  class  of 
tenants,  and  2s.  6il.  to  the  other, 
when  the  rent  is  paid  punctually,  as 
it  invariably  is.  The  cottages,  with 
the  land  adjoining,  are  worth,  we 
should  say,  nearly  double  what  is 
charged.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  labourer  gets  his  children  taught 
for  a  mere  bagatelle,  so  that  he  can- 
not by  any  means  be  said  to  be 
badly  off.  Just  the  same  state  of 
things  prevails  in  the  parish  of  Ingrave,  where  we  saw 
some  excellent  cottages  that  have  been  erected  by  Lord 
Petre.  Those  standing  in  odd  places  about  the  parish 
have  a  piece  of  garden  ground  attached,  as  at  Hutton, 
while  the  tenants  of  those  forming  the  village  have 
allotments  close  at  hand.  Regarding  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  by  Mr.  Offin — for  that  was  a  point 
to  which  "  Observer  "  directed  special  attention  in  his 
strictures  upon  off-hand  farming — we  questioned  two 
or  three  persons  likely  to  be  informed  upon  the 
subject.  One  man,  who  has  known  the  whole  district 
for  many  years,  told  us  that  there  were  at  least  twice, 
if  not  three  times,  as  many  men  employed  on  many  of 
the  farms  which  Mr.  Offin  has  acquired  as  there  were 
when  they  foiined  separate  holdings,  and  that  the 
grand  total  of  men  was  something  considerably  more 
than  it  was  formerly.  The  way  in  which  this  large 
consolidation  of  farms  is  managed  is  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.  Every  separate  farm  is  visited  at 
least  once  a  week  either  by  Mr.  Offin  personally 
or  by  one  of  his  sons,  while,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  they  are  let  to  tenants,  the  old  farm- 
houses are  divided  into  two  tenements,  one  occupied 
by  a  horsekeeper,  the  other  by  a  stockman  or 
looker,  and  it  is  the  busmess  of  these  per- 
sons to  see  that  all  goes  on  as  it  should.  The 
horse-keepers  and  lookers  have  between  them  the  same 
amount  of  garden  ground  as  sufficed  for  the  old 
tenants,  and,  in  addition  to  his  wage,  each  has  an 
allowance  of  is.  per  week  for  firing.     In  all  there  are 


nine  lookers,  and  generally  each  has  a  horse  to  himself. 
Several  horses  are  also  kept  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Offin 
and  his  sons. 

And  now  for  a  word  on  Mr.  Offin's  system  of 
farming.  Nearly  all  the  land  he  holds  is  heavy,  and 
the  average  depth  of  his  drainage  is  about  3  feet.  He 
uses  the  steam-plough,  but  only  goes  a  moderate  depth. 
In  almost  every  grass  field  we  observed  a  large  herd 
of  bullocks  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  so  that  he  makes 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  manure,  and  what  he 
uses  besides  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Peruvian 
guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime — the  home-made 
manure  being  applied  to  the  grain  crops,  and  the 
artificial  to  the  green  crops.  He  is  what  we  should 
call  a  thin  seeder,  sowing  ij  bush,  of  Wheat  to  the 
acre,  of  Barley  2  bush.,  and  of  Oats  3  bush.  Harvest 
had  been  commenced  at  Hutton  the  day  before  our 
visit  ;  at  Latchingdon,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  was 
commenced  a  week  eadier.  We  thought,  from  what 
we  saw  at  Hutton,  there  would  be  a  good  average 
crop  of  Wheat,  and  perhaps  something  above  an 
average  of  the  other  grain  crops  and  of  roots.  To  his 
late  uncle,  Mr.  Abraham  Offin,  the  present  Mr.  Offin 
ascribes  the  seed  of  his  success.  The  uncle  died  in 
1S55,  at  which  time  Mr.  John  Offin  practically  became 
his  own  master.  He  has,  since  that  time,  considerably 
augmented  his  holdings,  many  farms  having  come  into 
his  hands  under  circumstances  which  he  described  in 
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Fig,  271.— ground-plan  of  the  farm-steading  at 


by  r< 


one   of  his   letters,    vi: 
been   impoverished   by 

capital  enough  to  do  fairly  by  them,  and  thus  rendered 
worthless  to  other  small  tenants  and  a  source  of  little 
but  anxiety  to  the  landlords.  The  amount  Mr.  Offin 
pays  in  tithes,  rates,  and  other  charges,  must  be  some- 
thing enormous  ;  and  if  one  only  heard  it  named,  we 
should  doubtless  be  ready  to  exclaun,  truly  property 
has  its  duties — and  duties  which  it  performs— as  well 
as  its  rights.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  here,  with  the 
question  of  "off-hand"  farming  in  the  abstract.  It  is  Mr. 
Offin's  case  that  has  been  particulariy  brought  for\vard 
in  the  discussion,  and  it  is  with  Mr.  Offin's  case  alone 
that  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  deal ;  and  we  must  say, 
alike  from  what  we  have  read  and  seen,  that  we  are 
quite  satisfied  he  comes  out  of  the  controversy  without 
shame  and  without  reproach. 

TIPPERTY,  NEAR  ABERDEEN.  —  Aberdeenshire 
farmers  keep  a  very  large  quantity  of  stock  m  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  farms,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  sketch  of  the  method  of  the  stock-farming 
pursued  by  Mr.  William  Murray  on  his  farm  known  as 
Tipperty,  near  Aberdeen.  This  farm  is  500  acres  in 
extent,  including  roads  and  fences  ;  it  is  all  arable 
land,  and  is  worked  on  the  usual  five-course  system. 
Not  less  than  170  head  of  cattle  of  every  description 
are  kept  on  it  every  year,  and  the  seeds  are  let  from 
November  until  February  for  wintering  500  hoggs. 
The   tenant  was  formerly   a   successful   butcher,   and 


exporter  of  fat  stock  and  dead  meat.  The  annexed 
ground-plan  of  the  steading  (fig.  271),  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Beattie,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangements  on  a  modern  Aberdeenshire  farm,  specially 
devoted  to  the  breedmg  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

Seventy  feeding  beasts  are  bought,  as  lo-quarters-old 
steers,  in  February,  and  kept  on  until  the  next  wmter. 
About  20  queys  are  also  bought  every  year,  and  after 
one  calf  has  been  taken  from  them  they  are  fed  oflT  with 
the  steers.  Six  dairy  cows  are  kept,  and  their  calves, 
as  well  as  the  others,  are  kept  on  until  they  are  fattened 
for  the  butcher  at  three  years  old.  Calves  begin  to 
drop  in  January,  but  some  are  as  late  as  May.  The 
calves  from  the  dairy  cows  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
the  others  suck  their  dams  for  about  eight  months,  and 
are  then  weaned  on  oilcake  and  straw,  but  are  not 
setoned.  The  young  beasts  are  fed  in  winter  on  pulped 
Turnips  and  chaff,  the  calves  getting  2  lb.  of  cake  in 
the  morning  for  about  two  months.  The  first  feeding 
beasts  go  into  the  byres  about  the  middle  of  Aiigust, 
and  get  Tares  three-fourths  ripe  with  straw  until  the 
Turnips  are  ready,  when  they  get  whole  Turnips,  with 
their  "  shaws  "  on,  and  straw  three  times  a  day,  and  at 
night  a  feed  of  mashed  grain  and  Potatos.  For  the 
last  two  months  they  get  oilcake,  beginning  with  2  lb. 
each  per  day,  and  increasing  to  4  lb.  at  the  finish.  The 
following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  horsemen  and 
cattlemen  will  give  further  details  on  this  subject,  and 
also  show  the  careful  manner  in 
which  matters  are  regulated  on  this 

Rules  far  Cattlemen  <m  the  Farm  af 
Tlttcrly.  AM. 

1.  Clean  out  the  stalls  ..     until    6.10 

2.  Turnip  the  cattle    ..         ..        „      6.40 

3.  Clean  out  the  byres  ..         ,,      7-io 

4.  Clean  down  the  rumps  of  cattle  „      7.30 

5.  Straw  the  catile     ..         ..        „      7-45 

6.  Bed  up  the  cattle  . .  . .         „      8. 

r.    Pull  Turnips  n. 

2.  Turnip  the  cattle  I..  ..         „    11,3° 

'■  ^"',"''th*'iartle°   ■'     ■     ■■  "  """^ 

5,  Interval         ..  ..  ■•  i>  2- 

1.  Clean  the  cattle  thoroughly  ,,  3.30 

2.  Clean  stalls  and  Turnip    ..  ,,  4- 

3.  Clean  out  the  byres  ..  „  4- 30 

4.  Straw  the  cattle      ..  -.  ,,  4-45 

5.  Bed  up  the  cattle  ..         ..  ,,5. 

6.  Interval        ,.  7- 

1.  Give  the  cattle  oilcake  or 
bruised  Oats,  &c.  ..         ,,       7-30 

2.  Bed  up  the  cattle    . .  . .         „      8. 
P.S.  Each  cattleman  to  wash  his  cattle 

once  a  fortnight,  and  to  keep  the  dung  pit 
well  levelled  down,  and  to  turn  out  his 
cattle  every  14  days,  and  also  to  attend  the 
threshing-mill  when  working  after  % 
o'clock  A.M. 

Rules  for  the  Horsemen  on  Tip- 
perty.—x.  Each  horseman  on  enter- 
ing on  his  services  at  Tipperty.  wiU 
have  his  horses  banded  to  him  with 
cart  and  plough  harness,  comb  and 
brushes,  carts,  shelvings  and  frame, 
plough,  shovel,  graip.  and  key  of  press 
and  com  chest,  all  complete  ;  and  he 
will  have  to  hand  the  same  over  on 
loavmg. 

2.  All  horsemen  to  enter  the  stable 
at  4.45  a.m.  :  stable  clean  out,  dung- 
pit  well  levelled  down,  and  horses 
led  to  the  water,  fed,  and  cleaned 
until  half-past  5  ;  breakfast  from  half- 
past  s  until  6  A.M.  ;  and  when  horses 
are  not  working  from  6  to  6,  bam 
igj,f.j.^,  work,  &c.,  until  yoking  time. 

-'     '  3.  Horses  returning  from  the  yoke 

to  be  well  rubbed  down  for  15  minutes, 

ERTV.  and  fed  ;    dinner  until  12. 15  ;   horses 

receive  Oats  on  entering  the  stable, 

and  cleaned. 

4,  Horses  on  returning  at  6  o'clock  p,M.,  are  cleaned 

down  for  15  minutes,  afterwards,  being  watered  and  fed, 

a  few  Swedish  Turnips  given,  .       „  , 

c  Stable  entered  at  7  P.M.  ;  horses  cleaned  well  down, 
aftenvards  watered,  receive  Oats  or  bait,  and  suppered 
up  ;  stable  closed  at  8  P.M.  No  horses  to  be  aUowed  to 
leave  the  stable  without  a  stall  collar  on. 

Rules  for  Sabbath.— h'i  horsemen  to  attend  in  the 
morning  and  evening  on  their  horses,  and  in  no  case  to 
be  absent  without  appointing  a  substitute  approved  by  the 
horseman  to  have  charge  all  day  by 
with  the  foreman. 


These  rales  are  pasted  up  in  the  bothy  at  Tipperty— 
an  institution  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Aberdeenshire. 
This  subject  has  been  very  much  discussed,  and  the 
mere  name  of  a  "bothy"  has  been  made  almost 
sufficient  to  conjure  up  visions  of  dirty  ploughmen  and 
ill-clad  women.  One  result  is,  that  Scotch  farmers — 
who  thoroughly  appreciate  the  result  of  giving  a  dog  a 
bad  name— now  designate  as  "barracks"  those  bothies 
which  are  used  as  bed-rooms,  and  as  "kitchens  "  those 
in  which  the  labourers  get  their  food  and  spend  their 
evenings.  Whatever  want  of  orlhodo.xy  my  opinion 
may  possess,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  faults  in 
the  bothy  system  which  are  held  up  to  public  reproba- 
tion are  to  be  seen  as  frequently  in  the  cottages  of  East 
Lothian  as  in  the  bothies  of  Aberdeenshire.  Therefore, 
it  seems  more  just  to  lay  these  faults  at  the  door  of  the 
labourer  himself  than  at  that  of  the  system  under  which 
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he  is  housed  and  fed.  The  Aberdeenshire  system  is  to 
have  a  "kitchen"  for  the  unmarried  plouglimen  in  a 
convenient  position  attached  to  the  steading,  or  situated 
near  it.  This  is  a  room  furnished  with  a  long  table, 
three  or  four  benches,  some  stools,  and  a  separate 
locker  for  each  labourer,  in  which  he  keeps  his  "house- 
hold gods."  It  is  generally  the  duty  of  an  old  woman 
to  cook  the  food  for  the  labourers,  and  to  keep  the 
room  and  furniture  in  a  condition  that  is  suppo.scd  to 
be  clean.  As  a  rule,  the  labourers  sleep  in  attics  over 
the  byres  and  stables,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
"kitchen."  .So  far  as  the  "kitchen"  itself  is  con- 
cerned, I  look  upon  it  very  much  as  a  humble  kind  of 
club.  The  system  of  constructing  dormitories  over 
byres  and  stables  is  not  a'Sthetically  defensible  ;  but, 
practically,  it  is  liked  by  the  men,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  it  is  piercingly  cold  outside  and  comfort- 
ably warm  within.  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
SocU'ty,  vol.  vii. 


[£ch's   Wm\\. 


September  9. — Trijolium  imarnatum. — Sow  4 
bush,  of  the  rough  seed  in  the  husk,  or  20  lb.  of 
clean  seed  per  acre,  and  bush  or  chain  harrow  in  on  a 
clean  stubble.  Some  give  the  land  a  stroke  of  the 
harrows  before  the  seed  is  sown,  purposely  to  raise 
a  fine  mould  ;  others  roll  or  clod-crush,  when  the  soil 
is  crusty  ;  but  a  very  fine  mould  is  not  desirable  at  this 
season.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  follows  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  and 
is  sown  from  August  to  the  close  of  the  current  month. 
Liming  in  Autumn,  for  winter  Beans,  Vetches, 
Clover,  &c.,  is  preferable  to  liming  the  land  at  the 
removal  of  these  crops  for  Wheat  or  other  cereals  ; 
pulse  crops  being  greater  consumers  of  lime,  and  hence 
profiting  more  by  its  application  than  the  succeeding 
white  crops.  It  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soil,  purposely  to  prevent  its  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  staple,  which  it  is  very  liable  to 
do.  From  30  to  300  bush,  of  shells  from  the  kiln 
are  applied  per  acre ;  100  bush,  being  a  common 
dose.  The  quantity  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
land,  the  quality  of  the  manures  used,  and  the  length 
of  time  between  the  limings.  Some  prefer  frequent 
limings,  others  give  large  doses  at  a  time,  with  long 
intervals  IilIuclh.  Lime  is  also  applied  to  grass  land, 
either  alune  ur  in  the  form  ul  lime-compost,  and  to 
land  beinj;  l.iid  d..>wn  permanently  to  grass. 

Winter  I  VA7/,'.t.— Sow  for  soiling  or  folding  in  spring. 
Some  make  two  sowings  this  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  successive  soiling  and  folding,  one  early  and  the 
other  late— the  last  of  the  season  ;  others  prefer  the  last 
sowing  in  October.  The  crop  is  partial  to  a  rich  clay 
soil,  but  will  grow  on  friable  land  in  good  condition. 
If  the  land  is  foul,  scuffle  and  clean  it.  Some  manure 
on  the  flat — 15  to  20  loads  of  farm  dung  per  acre- 
ploughing  in  shallow,  and  then  drilling  3  bush,  of 
Tares,  and  i  bush,  of  Rye  per  acre.  Others  smash 
up  and  drill  in  the  above  quantity  of  seed,  with  from 
3  to  5  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre. 

Laying  ihnun  Lajid  to  permanent  meadow  and 
pasture. — The  old  rule,  "  fill  the  land  with  seed  and 
manure,"  still  applies  ;  but  modern  systems  of  cidti- 
vation  differ  from  those  of  the  olden  time.  Thorough 
drainage  and  deep  tillage  are  primary  operations,  that 
must  never  be  neglected  ;  and  should  the  land  require 
lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  clay,  these  should  be  applied 
before  the  manure  and  the  seed.  The  seeding  and 
management  afterwards  are  siinilar  to  what  is  given 
above  on  renovating  grass  land.  The  quantity  and 
kind  of  seed  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  climate. 
The  quantity  varies  from  30  to  70  lb.  per  acre,  so  that 
50  lb.  is  perhaps  not  far  from  an  average. 

Jvyc. — Sow,  on  land  adapted  for  it,  24  to  3  bush, 
per  acre.  There  are  large  tracts  of  poor  sandy  soil 
capable  of  growing  Rye,  which  will  not  grow  anything 
else,  and  on  such  it  should  be  grown.  If  kept  clean 
such  land  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  being  generally 
dry,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  carting.  Where 
there  is  a  command  of  clay,  80  loads  per  acre — /.  c, 
half  a  load  to  a  pole— will  change,  and  greatly  improve 


inch  of  fresh  soil  is  brought  to  the  surface,  which  forms 
an  excellent  seed-bed.  In  this  way  the  grassy  sward  is 
broken  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  thereby  insuring 
its  decomposition,  with  the  destruction  of  insect  life, 
more  successfully  than  when  ploughed  with  a  single 
furrow.  Others  turn  the  green  sward,  by  means  of  a 
skim-coulter,  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  to  rot 
under  the  furrow  slice,  the  land  being  thus  left  at  one 
operation  ready  for  the  seed-drill.  When  Rye-grass 
and  Clover  lea  lies  one  or  two  years  in  pasture  the 
sward  is  thicker  and  more  liable  to  be  infested  with 
wireworm.  Insects  seldom  deposit  their  eggs  in  healthy 
pastures,  but  the  presence  of  much  effete  matter  is 
always  to  be  suspected,  and  to  rot  such  sufficiently  for 
the  safety  of  the  Wheat  a  top-dressing  of  lime  compost, 
artificial  manure,  or  (far  better)  liquid  manure  is  applied 
before  ploughing  on  either  of  the  above  plans,  so  as  to 
set  up  the  rotting  process,  effectually  decomposing  the 
green  sward  under  the  furrow-slice,  thereby  depriving 
the  young  insects  of  food  in  the  spring-time  when  they 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  grub  form,  and  per 
contra  supplying  food  for  the  Wheat  plant.  Another 
plan  is  to  plough  early,  and  to  compress  the  furrow- 
slice  with  a  heavy  presser,  and  then  by  harrowing  and 
rolling,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the 
green  sward  is  effectually  rotted,  and  a  sufficiently  solid 
seed-bed  secured  for  the  Wheat  plant  to  stand  and  ripen 
without  becoming  "root-fallen."  But  this  plan  re- 
quires the  land  to  he  in  tolerably  good  heart,  other- 
wise compression  will  not  rot  the  effete  sward  of  a 
poor  soil  without  some  top-dressing. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

-Artificial  Manures  ;  Yorkshiremaii,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject  some  time  ago,  should  give  us  his  name 
and  address. 

RAPE  Cake  and  Bean  Mi:al  :  G.  M.  The  following  is 
a  comparison  of  rape  cake  and  bean  meal  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  cow-keeping  correspondent :— Having 
seen  rape  cake  strongly  recommended  for  cows,  I  was 
induced  to  try  it.  but  the  results  are  unsatisfactory  ; 
several  of  my  cows  will  not  eat  it  at  all.  The  cow  I 
put  on  trial  liked  the  rape  cake,  had  calved  about 
three  months,  and  is  an  average  cow.  She  gave  on 
rape  cake  3  lb.  12  oz.  of  butter.  When  4  lb.  of  bean 
meal  was  substituted  for  4  lb.  of  rape  cake,  she  gave 
5  lb.  4  oz.  of  butter,  and  4  quarts  i  pint  more  milk.  ' 
addition  to  the  cikc  or  meal.  I  gave  the  cows  50 
day  of  Turnips  pulped  up  and  mixed  with  hay 
straw  chaff ;  it  is  allowed  to  heat  for  24  hours,  and  then 
given  to  the  cows,  who  relish  it  extremely. 

Erratum  :  The  Agricultural  Labourer.  The  Editor 
wishes,  however  late,  to  correct  a  misprint  on  p.  1078, 
at  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  col.  c.  It  is  there 
desired,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  that  he  should 
have  full  liberty  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself, 
without  any  tie,  actual  or  implied,  to  farm  or 
"parents."  The  word  written  was  "parish,"  and  the 
thing  objected  to  was  that  local  "settlement,"  with  the 
habit  growing  out  of  it,  which  hinders  the  labourer  from 
migrating  to  localities  where  labour  is  in  demand. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  of  T/S  Trusses. 
Smithfielp,  Thursday,  Sept.   7. 
leMeadowHay,  95J.toiioj.  I  Clover,  old    ..     .. 

nor  do 50         70       Inferior  do 

'  Hay       . .     . .  -  -        —     I  Prime  new  do.      . . 
rior  do —         —        Inferior  do 


jup.  M 


-         -        Ne» 


,  Thursday,  Sept.  7. 
nferior  Clover  . .  9, 
Prime  2d  cut  do.  ..  — 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Sept.  4. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex  and 
Kent  to  this  morning's  market  was  very  small  for  the 
season,  and  was  cleared  off  at  li.  per  qr.  advance  upoa 
the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  a  fair  demand  for  all  descriptions  of 
foreign,  at  a  similar  improvement.  Barley,  Beans,  and 
without  change.  Oats  are  in  rather  better 
vith   the   turn   against   the  buyer.     Flour  was 


Peas 
demand, 
unaltered 
Price 


Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  5*5— 6olRed. 
fine  selected  runs do.  .59  -fizjRed. 


Talav, 

Norfolk     . . 

Foreign     .. 

.  grmd.&dist.. 

Foreign  . .  grindJt 


Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish      Potato 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew 


48—67 

.Chev.      —      Malting, 
stilling  28— 31 'Malting  . 


—  Pigeon     51J.  to  59s.  ..Wind: 

—  Foreign      Small  40— ^ 

Peas,  White,  Es.sex,and  Kent.  .Boilers      ■- 

—  Maple,  —J.  to —J Grey      — 


Tick  ^9— 50  Harrow  ..'49—30 
'■-'■-  Longpod  -I     — 

Egyptian.  33—34 


t  marks,  delivered,  -per  sack 


I  Foreign  ..  29 — 30 


Foreign  . 


38—60 


per  barrel  2 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6. 
The  grain  trade  at  Mark  Lane  to-day  has  been  devoid 
of  any  feature  of  especial   inlercst.     There  has  been  a 
moderate  supply    of  English    Wheat  on  offer,    and  the 
Is  Irom  abroad  have  been  on  a  fair  average  scale  ; 
teady,    at    Monday's   prices. 


the  trade  has 
supply  of  Barley  ha 
been   inactive,    but 
been  dull,  on  former 
good  ;  the  trade  has  beei 
place  in  value.     Beans  a 
at  the  rates  previously  c 
late  rates. 


Monday's   prices.     The 

been  moderate  ;  the  demand  has 

prices  have  been  steady.     Malt  has 

The  show  of  Oats  has  been 

|uiet,  but  no  change  has  taken 

Peas  have  been   disposed  of 

rent.     Flour  has  been  fair,  at 


[arkts. 


thet< 

A'cwly-:ih-an,-cl  Cah-cs,  are  liable  to  be  infested  with 
lice  on  the  skin,  and  worms  in  the  windpipe,  &c.  ;  our 
improved  breeds  more  so  than  the  older  races.  The 
former  (lice)  are  easily  seen  behind  the  ears,  and  along 
the  neck  and  back.  Harsh,  frequent,  dry,  husky 
coughing  indicates  worms  in  the  air  passages — the 
malady  being  termed  *'hoose"  or  "hack,"  from  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  cough.  **  It  follows,"  says  one 
of  our  best  authoiities,  Spooner,  "bare  pasture,  with  a 
bad  supply  of  water.  Cows  are  sometimes  affected." 
Both  lice  and  worms  may  be  prevented  by  a  liberal 
diet,  with  plenty  of  soft,  filtered  water  to  drink,  so  as 
to  keep  the  calt  growing  sleek,  and  without  losing  its 
milk-flesh  at  the  time  of  weaning.  Keep  other  beasts 
in  equally  good  heart.  As  for  cure,  consult  your 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Rye-grass  and  Clm'er  leas  intended  for  Wheat  should 
now  be  ready  for  seed.  Some  rib  or  rafter  plough  the 
lighter  class  of  soils  with  the  view  of  rotting  the  sward, 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  a  proper  seed-bed  with  the 
desired  clod.  If  this  was  done  shortly  after  the  removal 
of  the  hay  crop,  the  land,  after  lying  a  month,  is  coup- 
ribbed,  or  cross-ploughed,  or  scarified,  as  circumstances 
may  direct  ;  and  when  ploughed  for  the  seed  furrow  an 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MoNDAV.  Sept.  4. 
We  have  an  unusually  large  supply  of  Beasts,  but  they 
are  chiefiv  foreign.  Prices  are  lower  for  all  kinds,  and  a 
clearance'  cannot  be  effected.  There  are  a  few  more 
Sheep  than  last  Monday  :  good  English  aie  very  scarce, 
and  make  high  rates.  We  cease  to  quote  Lambs,  the 
season  being  over.  Choice  Calves  are  making  a  good 
price.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  3360  Beasts,  15,800 
Sheep,  424 Calves,  and  20  Pigs  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  150 
■"  '*bik,  20;  and  1620  from 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts, 


Best    Lonii-  wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  zd  quality 
Do.  Shorn 

Calves 


Pigs 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,500  ;  Calves,  438  ;  Pigs,  65. 
Thursday,  Sept.  7. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  much  smaller  than  on  Tliurs- 
day  last,  the  falling  off  being  principally  in  foreign. 
There  are  very  few  choice  qualities  on  offer,  and  they  are 
sold  rather  dearer  than  on  Monday.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is 
very  little  altered,  either  of  foreign  or  English.  The 
trade  is  not  quite  so  active  as  on  Monday,  yet  prices  are 
not  much  lower.  Trade  is  brisk  for  Calves,  at  highi 
rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  450  Beasts,  7490 
Sheep,  367  Calves,  and  20  Pigs. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  . .     s 
Best  Shorthorns  . .     5 
quality  Beasts 


Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds       . . 
Do.  Shorn 


Best    Long-wools      6 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  zd  quality     5 


Arrivals  of  Grain,  & 

..  INTO  London  by  Wate 

rCakriacf. 

1      Wheat.      1      Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  &         Qrs. 
Scotch.. i          880 
Irish       ..            — 
Foreign..       .2,570 

Qrs. 

..70 

Q^. 

Sacks. 

1  A,,.. 

j     .3,450        1         ..80        1      .,.440 

Liverpool,  Sept.  3.— There  was  a  full  attendance 
at  to-day's  market.  A  large  business  was  done  in  Wheat, 
at  id.  to  2rf.  per  cental  advance  on  Friday's  prices  on 
both  red  and  white  sorts.  Flour  held  for  extreme  prices. 
Beans  61/.  higher.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  steady.  Indian 
Corn  in  good  demand,  at  the  full  prices  of  Friday  last. 
Mixed  American,  30^. 


;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  13,560:  Calves,  4 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Sept.  7. 
Best  Fresh  Butter 16s.  per  dozen  lb. 


SEED  MARKET. 

demand,  the  seed  trade 

Neither  white  nor  red  Clover  meet  at  present  with  any 
attention  whatever.  In  new  Trefoil  seed  a  few  trans- 
actions have  been  passing,  at  full  prices.  Trifolium 
moves  off  in  retail,  at  late  rates.  Winter  Tares  are  in 
fair  demand,  at  recent  currencies.  White  Mustard  seed 
comes  to  market  more^freely  ;  many  of  the  samples,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  in"  poor  condition.  Rye-grasses  are 
advancing  in  price.  New  Rape  seed  is  in  improved 
supply  ;  it  meets  with  a  brisk  demand.  Bird  seeds  are 
unchanged  in  value. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


COALS.— Sept.  6. 

Holywell  Main,    17J.  ;    Walls   End   Hartlepool,    17J.  ; 

Walls  End  Kelloe,  i6j.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool. 

17J.  gd.  ;    Walls   End  Original  Hartlepool,    l8r.    6d.  — 

Ships  at  market,  9 ;  sold,  9  ;  at  sea,  30. 
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_,  /^  rj^^^^^^^      ,    -^  T^^-r-.--^-^  G  LATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricullural  Purposes,  &c, 

Gray's  Oval  Tubular  Boiler,     ^--boxk....... „.,.„. „,,,.,,.„ 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 


Mr.  gray   begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserj'nien,    Gardeners,    Sec,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  w  th 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  a,i6 


"  The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usi 
but  the  oval  form  Biven  to  Mr.   GRAv; 


fire      The  usu 


furnace  being  a  parallelogram  I 


sf  lh°l  < 


ade  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S  W 


BAMFORD'S      MODEL' 
GARDEN      ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
ij    DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD   iSONS,  UTTOXETER, 


MAi\(jtKt3,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  an 
GARDEN  STEPS  ani  PAVING,  unsusceptible 
DUST  BINS,  clean  ■■    ■ 

CORN       BINS, 

CATTLE   and 

FRAMES,  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 


The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH   m; 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH   took  ALL  the  FIRST   PRIZ 
ENGINEsTalso  a  PRIZE  ofjfiis  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  . 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.  N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  &c..  Com 
the  only  Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted 


ade   in   the  best 

con  AM  AND  Co  \  Iron 


thoroughly  i 


:  practical  e 


Engines,  &c.,  C< 


t  Compete  a 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled   Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements.  pie; 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &o. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ; 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

\\  111  I  1  I  1M  \RS    SI  R]  n     LONDON    PC 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF  ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

Thib  useful  Self  acting   fVpptrltus    wlneh   u    rks  d  i\    ind  niglit  without  needing  attention 
to  any  height  or  distance   without  cost  for  labour  or  moti\e  power    w here  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained    and 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Pri\ ate  Establishments   Farm  Buildings    Railway  Stations   &c  v    -!s<s- 

No    37      DnrWLII    I  UMPS  for  Horse   Hand   Steam   or  other  Power  No    49      GA.RDEN  ENGINES    of  all  sizes  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs 

No    63      I  ORT\BLL  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      ^^    ,^    THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER     as    designed  for  the 

Steam  Power  "^^  j^  ,  ],(  j^on    the  Earl  of  Essex 

No    ,6a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BORROW  for  Watenng  ^^  _^      WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  ofallsizes. 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  No.  4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description.  ^o.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.  Garden  use. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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y  nLVES, 
FURNACE 


.A.  W  ORk  of  ever>'  description  and  size. 
/^%  INDIA  RUBBER      RINGS     for     Pipe     Joints 

•^^^U^  Sockets  requii-e  no  other  packinB,    ElMU:  BctUr 

■  T 


,  h^rf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE 

Old  Barge   I 


1           ' 

i7- 

■■■:5«^^ 

-_^| 

:  s    from 

,  IToprielor. 

the 
■I^st^ 

FINSBURY    STEAM 

unhiU  Row,   London,    E.C. 
sent  on  application. 

and  gearing  for  opcnine  the  vci 


J^ 


Tl 

ese  Boilers  possess 

also 

of  w  ought  iron,  are  notl 

:  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler. 
nts,  viz.,  the  water.space  at  back  and 
ddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 


n  Stock  and  sold  onlj  1 


,  6,  Eankside,  Southwai 


PortatJle  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

I  ONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRUATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  bega  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  for^^'arded  on  applicatioi 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-w( 

Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

Friar  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 


5j>^  £iO    o    o  £79    0 

,^^;^e  GARDEN  I 

*.ijf'J?^,iVie--'      3  fl.  by  4  ft.  lights,  s  in.  thick,  unglazed  .        3«. 

-S^i^^^^^^_    --^       ,,       >i  »    glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..        ..      6j. 

01.  good  sheet  glai 


nped  envelope,  i  Portable  h 


LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

,  unglazed 

,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass 

"iz-e-c^'i      ' 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horliculture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 

Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  !— 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S. 


1  SIR,-: 

:hey 
;  replaced  ...  ., 


months,  we  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  of 
them.      They  are  certainly   more   powerful   than    the  Tubulars   Ihev 


:  M-ork,  and  examine 
to  many  people,  and  A 


'  Combe  Abbey  Garden: 


ure  they  will  by 


nproved  Cornish.  Its  introduction  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 
lece,  one  Boiler  heating  4000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  It  saves  consider- 
ily  both  in  time  and  labour,  by  comparison  with  the  now  discarded 
ubular  Boiler.  "  Wm.  Millei!." 


'  Ingestre  Hall,  Staflord." 
"  Dear  Sir.— I  am  delighted  with  your  Improved  Cornish  BoilerJ 
It  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Boiler  I  ever  used,  and 

believed  possible,  unless  I  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
"  W.  Phipps." 
"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley, 
"  D6.\R  Sir.- We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  "PYf""? 

that^I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise.    ■,.,,_ 

"I  have  worlted  a  gool  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 
requires  so  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do  so  great  an  amount  of  work  as 


'  Atherstone  Grapery. 


'DEAR 


SOLE  MAKERS-THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT-JAMES   GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  PartictUars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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-The      TWENTY-FIRST     SESSION 
BEGIN   on   MONDAY,   Oc.obtr_2^_rrospe<:tu5es  may_be. had  on      QCHOOL      BOTANY;      OR,     THE     RUDIMENTS 
O  BOTA 
Illustratic 


AT  OTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL   of  MINES,   Jermyn  , 

-L~     Street,      London.—The      TWENTY-FIRST     SESSION     will  | 

ir  2.      Trospcctuses  may  be   had  or 
TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

CANCER  HOSPITAL.  Brompton,  and  167,  Piccadilly, 
W.— In  consequence  of  a  Considerable  increase  in  the  number  o 
Indoor  Patients  in  this  Hospital,  which  now  exceeds  Sixty,  greai 
additional  expenses  have  been  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly  sblicii 
further  SUPPORT,,  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  afford  Relief  to  thai 
portmno^tj^ic^^^oorsu^enng^romt^^stem^ 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand. 
Office  and  Out-patients'  Establishment,  167,  Piccadilly, 
By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Sc( 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 


,  8vo,  half  bouDd,  with  4 


n  Guineas  a  Life  Governor. 


...  J.  JUPP   ,. 

Governor;  and  a  Donation 


rriHE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  " ' 

Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.                            I  Granville  R.  Ryd< 
Frederick  L.  Dash'        '   "  "         ~ 


_  hwood,  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
LordGarlies,  M.P. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


t'i^s  Watkfn'i 
sq..  M.P.  (Chairman), 
ited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
Erection  of  Cottages  and 
id  other  Estates,  and  to 

msent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
1  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 


UTILIS.\TION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company 
Qoney  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 
The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rt 


RYDER,   Esq.,   Managing    Director,    No,    i,  Gre: 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.  &c. 

THE     GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 


T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
JohnC.  Cobbold,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Currie,  Esq. 


Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq, 


OF   Botany,  comprisir 


MEDICAL  and  QECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  01 
.  Account  of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicir 
Domestic  CEconomy.     In  i  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 

THE     ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     Stkuctu 

and  nu'^mTrourilTultration^     ]^''\^..  ^^°^^^^  o*"  Technical  Terms, 

This    completes  the    series    of   J 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The   first  two   Parts   of  The    Elem 
Structural   and   Physiological   Eotanyj   and  a   Glossary 

of  Eo't; 
School  Botany. 
N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separate! 

rjlHE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM;    or.    The 

Structure,  Cl.\ssification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36s.,  with 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 

"The  Vegetable   Kingdom  contai 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  mai 

The  principal  pS^of 'those^S^ 


other  Students  who  have  made  the' 


can  be  brought  by  teach* 
among  the  earliest  subjects  of  stud 
:  pages,  where   they  are  arranged  in  the 
'^EGETABLE  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 

:e  of  younger  students  woult^  be  consulted 
trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
ly  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
trating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
irger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
^nsabfe ;  firstly,  because  a 
:he  reach  of  the  majority  of 
;nence  shows  us  that  those 


:  BRADBURY.  EV^ 


Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON, 
Agricultural   Improvements    of    every  kind    are  execul 

Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  I 

carr>ing  out  the  works  by  thei 
Tenant   Farmers  may  also, 


The  outlay,  with  all  official  e'xper 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge 


Landowners  who  prefer 
1  their  Lajidlords, 
charged  upon  the 


UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  S( 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Imga 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.     The  outlay  in   res 


LAND     COMPANY, 

Chairfitan—Jouy  Hegan,  Esq. 

Assent  in  the  Republic— 'E..  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Superintendenl— William  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fd. 

Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  to 400  ACRES  each, 
of  the  COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.  Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laid 
out  at  various  points  on  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secured 


A.jTes— 87,  Calle  de 


85,  Palmerston  ] 


abtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Con 

ildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

la  Reconquista; 

entral  Argentine  Railway ; 

Land  (about  1,000,000  Acres),  t< 
already  established,  can  be  inspc 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secrt 

ishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS      (by    the     Rev.    John     Folntaine,     Southacre, 


Brandon) 
■J""rT 


Third  Editi 
ure  "  Office,  1 


1,  Illustrated.      Free  1 
.  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  th 


T     O  U  DON  ' 

Foi-ei"n  " 
Propagation.   Culture, 


,  halfr 


JE   D 


E  N  C  Y  C  L  O 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
Comaining  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  N 
"^     'ly     and     populariy    described,    with 
d     Uses  in    the    Arts,    wiih     n^-arli/   T 
Thouss        " 
WARNE  AND  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 


>  BOTANY.     Fourth  Editi. 
Two    Vols.,    8vo.  with    Six    Cop 
Engravings.     Price  24s.  cloth. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEIS 


INTRODUCTION 

Plates    and     numerous    Wood 
3  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 


THE   ACME   GARDEN    FRAME    and    GROUND 
VINERY. 


,  Commercial  Street,  S 


J  Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 
AMES     MILES,    6,    High   Street,    and   12  and 

CONSERVATORY  and'ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  6fc. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 

Prices  upon  application. 


QSLER' 
( 
London— Show  Room 


CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE  Glass  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE   AND    ORMOLU, 
""'^""•"'  ■■  -mps,  and  Lamps  lor  India. 
O.KFORD  STREET,  \V. 

Rooms,  Broad  Street 


Moderator  Lamp; 


Protection  from  Fire. 


.fflE  PUBLIC  ARE  CAUTIONED  ACAINSf 

DANGEROUS  IMITATIONS. 


I^IN 


L  li    .      WHISKY.- 


•e'c'^,^ 


■  Wholesale  Dep8t,6A,  Great  Titchfield  S 


w 


LLIAM       YOUNGER       ANI 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 

INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Toni< 

DINBURGH  ALE.— Nourishing  and  Invigorati 
Of  all  Retailers,  in  Cask  and  Bottle. 


FARM     B 
adopted  i 


SPON,  48,  Chan 


.  and  in  good  condit 


1855,  handsomely 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY. 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

A  DAMS^  AND^  FR.-\NCIS  JNSERT   ADVERTISE 


ADAMS  AND  FI 


t  Agents,  59,  Fleet  S 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

KV.-eVa-^l'E.li  !tamt.\\aGAKDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  C.-)Z.£'7T^,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.   each,   or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry, 

Str 


rjT  H 


the  appeti 

Beware  of  imitat 
bottles  and  labels. 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrina 
"WORCESTERSHIR  E." 
by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauc( 
aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  p ' 


Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  1 
■pvINNEFORD'S 

JLy  The  best  remedy  for  Aci( 


for'ilA'A 
d  s< 

BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  ! 


FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 

ity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
s'for  Ladtls.  Cllildren"and  I°nfan°ts!^^  ° 
New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 


GI-OU1 


and     RHEUMATISM.— The     e.\cmciating 

w    days    by    that    celebrated    Medicine, 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attackir 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at   is.  i%d. 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  and 
lement  during  their  use, 
,  Etnd  21.  gd.  per  box,  or 


PILLS. 


COCKLE 
These  Pills  ( 


ANTIBILIOUS 

of  a  careful  and  peculia) 
Idest     vegetable 

They  will  be    found 


of  the  Camomili 

and  bowels, 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Boo!<se!ler  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-vcarly    Volume  complete  in  itself,   with    Title-page  and  Index, 

THE    ATHEN^UM  : 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scie 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  c 


I  CRITICISJIS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distinguished  Men, 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  and  POEMS. 

ding  all  that  is  likely  to  intcre 


THE   ATHEN/EUM 

Is  so   conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  i 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13^,  /  Six  Months,  6s,  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


produce  indiges- 
omplaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
:  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  oi^ans  subser- 
promote  a  oue  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
ition  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other  impurities, 
which,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  ;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 
useful,  occasioning  no  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  and  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
'  ■  ;  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 
combined  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  diet,  will  be  frequently  found  to  remove  at  once,  by  their 
influence  over  the  secretions,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  liver  which  is  so  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
Pills  are  not  recommended  as  containing  any  new  or  dangerously 
active  ingredients ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  characterised  by  a  remark- 
able  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 


nate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
rccss,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
)c  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  is.  i^d., 
,  41.  f)d.,  and  rif.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Australian  Colonies. 
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ALEXANDRA    PALACE. 


THE    ALEXANDRA     PALACE 

MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE 


(TO   TERMINATE   ON   THE   30th  JUNE,   1886.) 


•pHE 


ALEXANDRA     PALACE 

AND    MUSWELL    HILL    ESTATE    TONTINE. 

To  terminate  on  the  30th  June,  1886. 


(JOHN  GLUTTON,  ESQ.,  Whitehall  Place. 

TRUSTEES JOHN  HACKBLOCK,  esq.,  BoUon  Gardens. 

(JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

The  Palace  is  a  splendid,  capacious,  and  substantial  structure,  and  the  Estate 
comprises  nearly  500  acres  of  beautiful  freehold  land  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  only 
from  Charing  Cross. 

The  object  of  the  Tontine  is  to  complete  the  purchase  and  improve  the  property, 
and  thus  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  especially 
of  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  and  suburbs,  and  for  the  many  thousands  of 
country  excursionists,  a  Grand  Institution  of  he.ilthful  recreation  and  elevating  instruc- 
tion, which  will  combine  the  solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
Schools  of  Art,  with  the  lighter  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  thus  giving  effect  to  the  large  and  enlightened  views  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort. 

The  main  advantages  of  this  undertaking  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  holder  of  a  Tontiue  Certificate  for  ONE  GUINEA  or 
upwards  will  become  entitled  to— 

A  share  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate  in  1886,  when  the  nett 
proceeds  must  be  of  enormous  value. 

Free  admissions  in  the  ftieantime,  on  certain  occasions. 

A  share  in  the  Art  Unions  (proposed  to  be  held  once  in  every 
three  years),  when  the  prizes  will  be  considerable. 

To  be  reimbursed  20s.  for  each  Guinea  paid  in  the  event  of 
the  Life  nominated,  and  upon  which  the  Tontine  privilege 
depends,  not  surviving  till  the  30th  June,  1886. 

Thus  the  Tontine  (besides  its  other  great  privileges)  presents  the  opportunity  of 
making,  at  a  very  slight  cost,  an  ample  endowment  for  children,  or  of  ensuring  a  very 
large  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

It  being  a  "  Trust,"  Subscribers  incur  NO  LIABILITY,  and  must  benefit. 

If  no  issue  is  made,  the  Subscriptions  will  be  returned  in  full. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Detailed  Prospectus. 

Admissions  to  view  the  Palace  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
5  and  6,  Great  Wmchester  Street  Buildings,  E.G. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.-The  advantages  olTered  to  the 
Public  were  thus  summed  up  by  The  Times  of  July  18:— "Under  the  title  of 
'.Alexandra  P.alace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine,'  certificates  representing 
850,000  guineas  are  about  to  be  issued,  which  will  entitle  the  holders,  in  proportion  as 
they  may  possess  a  single  certificate  of  one  guinea  or  any  larger  number,  to  participate 
in  the  various  objects  of  the  institution,  or  to  take  their  share  of  the  entire  property 
of  the  Palace  and  grounds  of  498  acres,  should  they,  15  years  hence,  be  among  the 
surviving  holders.  Under  an  elaborate  but  ingenious  plan  framed  for  the  purpose, 
each  subscriber  will  have  several  options  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  may  obtain  a 
return  for  his  investment,  and  be  virtually  guaranteed  against  loss.  The  Trustees  and " 
Board  of  Directors  consist  of  experienced  persons  familiar  with  the  management  of 
London  properties  and  of  public  establishments,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  of 
their  arrangements  will  be  to  furnish  to  the  population  of  the  North  of  the  metropolis 
a  place  of  resort  as  attractive  as  that  on  the  other  side  at  Sydenham." 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.-In  an  address  delivered  by  that 
distinguished  lawyer,  Mr.  John  Horatio  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  The  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine,  "  Mr.  Lloyd  explained  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  and  declared  that  he  was  perfectly' 
satisfied  that  no  possible  loss  could  be  sustained  by  any  one  investing  ;  as,  in  addition' 
to  the  value  of  the  property,  a  system  of  insurance  had  been  devised  which  was  a 
practical  guarantee  agcainst  any  possible  failure.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
accepted  the  position  of  trustee  had  he  not  been  satisfied  that  the  undertaking  was  one 
offering  many  solid  advantages  to  investors  ;  commercially  secure  against  failure,  and 
commending  itself  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  providing  for  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  working  classes,  and  desirous  to  do  so 
in  some  more  substantial  form  than  by  mere  words." — Advertiser. 


THOMAS  DI.XON,  Secretary. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.-The  advantages  offered  to  sub- 
scribers to  tlie  .Mexandra  P.ilace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Tontine  are  thus  described 
by  the  Builder.  The  holder  of  a  guinea  ticket  will  have  780  free  admissions  to  the 
grounds,  five  ch-tnces  of  an  Art  Union  prize,  ranging  from  £2  to  /soo,  and  a  distribu- 
tion share  in  1886,  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  ;^io.  If  the  nominee  on  the 
certificate  die  before  1886,  £,\  for  every  /i  \s.  subscribed  will  be  returned  by  the 
Insurance  Company  to  the  representative  of  the  nominee  or  certificate  holder.  Thus 
each  subscriber,  the  Times  remarks,  will  be  virtually  guaranteed  against  loss.  The 
Park  and  grounds  contain  498  acres  of  well  wooded  ornamental  land,  nearly  all 
freehold,  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  The  Palace  covers  9  acres, 
and  all  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  Art  Journal  remarks,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  spot,  which,  it  duly  preserved  and  tended,  will  be  of  priceless 


minunicatioii3  slioultl  be  addressed  to  "  Ttic  Editor ;"  Advertisements 
.ViLUAM  Richards,  at  the  Oftice  of  Messrs,  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co. 
c  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Gardei 
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FLORAL  COM- 
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Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     They  may  be  had  in 

"^^VILWOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Mareslield,  near  Uckfield, 


New  Roses  of  1871, 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selectit 
NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


of  TWELVE 


Roses,  on  Own  Roots. 

AUL  AND  SON  have  now  ready    about    6000  fine 


PAUL 
pla«i 
applicatioi 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

WM.  WOOD  AND   SON'S   first   importation  of  the 
above  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition.     CATALOGUES 


splen, 
;s(ield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Dutcli  and  other  Flower  Roots, 

rAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  have  received  the 
large  and  excellent  COLLECTION  in  the  best  possible  conditio 
iced  LISTS  DOSt  free  on  aoplication. 

J2,  Eastgate  Street, 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Flower  Roots.    • 

J     SCOTT'S    Priced    Desciiptive    CATALOGUE    of 
•    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSES,   NARCISSUS,   &c.. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

BUTLER,    MCCULLOCH    and    CO.'S  usual 

CATALOGUES,  free  and  post  paid,  on  applir 

27,  South  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lot 
upward] 


SUTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  :— 
No.  I     . .    {,21s.      I      No.  2     . .     i;i  li.      I     No.  3     . .     los.  &i. 
Carriage  free. 


"■       I 


Free.       |        No.  8    . .     los.  ( 


SUTTONS'    IMPORTED    FLOWER    ROOTS    are 
now  ready.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 
Fnm  Mr.  A.  WlPF,  Gr.  lo  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Hnghinilm  Hall. 

most  complete  satisfaction,  and  were  admired  by  all  visitors,  in  par- 
ticular by  some  proprietors  of  extensive  gardens,  who  could  not  sup- 
press their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  having  been  at  the  expense 
and  trouble  to  get  Bulbs  direct  from  Holland',  which  v ■--'  — 

• Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Readi 


Dutch  Flower  Roots, 

GM.  KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE  of  the 
|.'_?b°ve_is  ju^st.publi. 
p?/Je°'"Ea" 


nd   will   be  .    . 

quality  and  moderate  ii 
lige.    The  Catalogue  is  of  a  convenicni 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  Bristol  


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
of  FRUIT  TREES.  ROSES,  &c.,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 

Victoria  ana  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


IVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 

i  KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

RTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


RU.^SELL'S      PYRAMIDAL      PRIMULA.— Strong 
healthy  plants,  in  thumbs  and  6o's,  requiring  an  immediate  shift, 
''  ""^  GEO."'CLARKE,  Nurseries,  Brixton  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


Tropseolran  Minnie  Warren. 

JOHN  CATTELL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now 
prepared  to  supply  the  above  beautiful  variegated  plant  at  greatly 

reduced  prices,  viz.,  3s.  dd.   each,  or  36^.  per  dozer      ""— -* ' 

applicition.  The  Nurseries,  Westerham,  KenI 


:  dozen.     Trade  t 


Cinerarias,  £rom  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  now  able  to  offei 
fine  strong  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  to  flower  early  in  the 
vinter,  at  Is.  each,  qs.  per  dozen,  ;£3  per  100;  also  seed  of  the  same  al 
;j.  (id.  and  sr.  per  packet. 


1  SHOW  -i'ARIETIES, : 
rs\VEET"wiLI?IAMS°,"in''2{"an 


The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

T"  WING   and    CO.    respectfully  invite   inspection   of 

11  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK.  Fifty  acres  of  FRUIT 
REES,  ROSES,  CONIFERS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.   &c,    in 

110  EXHIBITORS.— About  Sixty  large  Specimen 
.  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  to  be  SOLD,  such  as  ' 
oras,  Allamandas,  Dipladenia.s,  Phtenocomas,  Crotons  Verschaffeltia, 
lendida,  &c.,  the  property  of^  a  Gentleman  giving  up  exhibiting, 
jr  size  an    ^(."^j^'(P^gQ°.,;^  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 

iBerbaoeous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Sec. 

rHOS.  S.  WARE  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  his  PERENNIAL  LIST  for  1S71  is  ready,  and  may  be  had 


,  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 


Succulents. 

THOS.  S.  WARE'S  New  Priced  LIST  of  SUCCU- 


Tavei 


Bulb  Catalogue. 

••"-ER'S    " 
SUS,  TI 
"selec'lk 


I'ACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
mported  Flowering   Roots  is  «ow 

SSiltai'on'TULIPS°ol  the  best  strains. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slougk 


LIST    of 


11  be  forwarded  on 


Imported  Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs,  1871 

FERGUS    FARRELL   and  SON    beg  leave  to  say 
their   Descriptive   CATALOGUE   (with   Cultural   Remarks  in- 


9  and  120,  Capel  Street,  Dublin 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 
the  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  years. 

CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  general 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 

Highgale  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserym 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Sc. 
XX^     KNIGHT  intim.ates  to  intending  Planters 

PLANTS  is  now  ready  lor  distributior 


;ew   catalogu 

k,  which  is 
Floral  Nu 


of     HARDY     TREES 


WM.  THOMSON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of 
VINES  and   PINES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 


sb?r,'^Bi 


r,  Seed  t 


■pRINCESS    of     WALES    STRAWBERRY.  —  This 

hitherto  produced  ;  it  is  the  earliest,  largest,  and  best  flavoured  ofall 
the  early  kinds,  and  a  sure  cropper.  Plants  are  now  ofl"ered  from  the 
original  stock,  price  51.  per  100,  package  included.  That  this  fine 
variety  may  now  be  thoroughly  distributed  from  the  true  stock,  35 
plants  will  be  sent  post  free  for  is.  fid.  from  the  miser. 
B.  W  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussex. 


n-flcsh  Melon.  Gained  First  Prize  at  Royal  Botanic  Society 
lOw,  J  uly  13,  1871 :  and  First  Prize  at  Reading  Horticultural  Society 
ow,  August  3J.  1871.    Offers  per  ounce  received  for  the  whole  (aboi 
)i.),  or  part,  till  October  i. 
C.  R.  W..  Post  Office,  Newbury. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallsirla  majalls). 

100,000  at  i^f. 


Descriptive,  and  Cultural  (free  for  6  stamps,  gratis  to 
Customers),  ^o^gfjj^f  ^^f^;\  ^o'l^ecrioi' w?h"seieraf  onhe  newM 
French  varieties  :  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  DUTCH,  CAPE, 
FRENCH,  and  other  BULBS 
Seed,  Bulb,       '  - 


1  Plant  Establishment, ' 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

"PIRANCIS  &  ARTHUR   DICKSON  &  SONS  have 

First  large  Importation  of  the  above,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  say 
that  the  BULBS  are  large,  sound,  and  well  ripened- 
Early  orders  respectfully  solicited. 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUI 
The  Old  Established 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.— Descriptive  Priced 
LIST,  with  Cultural  Hints  to  Amateurs,  will  be  sent  free,  on 
application  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  Sic,  52, 
George  Street.  Edinburgh.  


New  1  atalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &a 

ROBERT    PARKER    begs 
NEW     CATALOGUE,     containing 
Priced  Lists  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs, 
and  Decorative  Purposes.  Fruit  Trees,  G 
&c,  &C.,  is  now  nublishcd,  and  will  be  for\ 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  £ 


ANTED       IMMEDIATELY,      CUTTINGS 


Hill','s.w!'"'^ 


w 


TX/" ANTED,  MANETTI  STOCKS.— State  price  per 
ROSE,  Post  Office,  Warwick. 


LOCK    GERANIUM.      Please 
"-.  CLARKE,  Nurseries,  F 


EUPHORBIA 


WANTED,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS  of  the  foUowing, 
to  complete  a  Collection  :— 

AGAVE  '   

ALOE 
CEREUS 

ECHINOCACTUS 
ECHINOPSIS  •      MftBi 

Apply  by  letter  to  J.  CROUCHER,  Gi 
SudEury  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Amateur  growers  and  lovers  of  this  neglected,  in 
beautiful  tribe,  may  obtain  information  of  their  cultur 
order  to  view  the  collection  of  6000  Plants,  by  letter  to 
Gr.,  late  of  Kew  Gardens,  as  above. 


OPUNTIA 

PHYLLOCACTUS,  a 
ILLARIA  gei 
to  Mr.  J.  T. 


Leptosiphon  roseus  for  Sprtni 

W       THOMPSON,      SEEDSMAN, 
.   Ipswich,  respectfully  calls  the  attention 
great  value  of  this  charming  NEW    ANNUAL, 

colour.     New  seed,  for  immediate  sowing,  price  is.  per  packet 


A. 


To  the  Trade.— Passlflora  coerulea. 

HENDERSON    has  about   20,000  of  the  above, 

strong  and  healthy,  height  2^  to  3  feet,  in  large  6o's,  401.  per 
HENDER'sONTsion  Nursery,  Thornton  Heath,  White  Horse 


B. 


CALCEOLARI 
''2s!Wi'"%.Z" 


CVCLA.MEN.     All  the 
andPar'adise  Nurseri'es,  Upper  Hollow 


LFRED     LEGERTON,      Seed     Merchant, 


,  Aldgatc,  London,  E.,  begs  to 


.nd  AGRICULT 


"ks'lrev 


SPECIAL  1 
L  SEEDS  for  the  present  year  I 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &o. 

CJ.     BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham 
.    BLACK 


and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thame* 


R 


AYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
COR.S',  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 


irk  Lane,  E.C.  ; 
s  post  free  on  application.      Prize  : 
•' Excellent  Seecf  Com  and  r      '     " 


PARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GAkDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 

Button    and    sons.   Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R-H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Reading,  Berks. 


^w 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seed3-1871  Crop 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LI 
with  prices,  of  the  pr 


OTICE  ti 


icoln-lufyT'"'^  ""'  '''"i 

-In  last  week's  Gardeners' 

hels    MUSHROOM     SPAWN 


To  market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  for  SALE,  by  the  rod  or  n 
The  Fulham,  Enfield  Market,  and  Curcuit's  Early  East 
Cabbage  ;  all  selected  stocks  from  the  best  growers. 


Autumn-sown  Cabbage  Plants. 

TTT"     VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  good  strong 

VV  .  Plants . -Tii:-..  ■.'>...-  -i^-.:.  -IM  lYIiATTERSEA, 
EARLY  YORK,  .•,:'!  I  ■■  M  ■■■■■..  '  "MlKll..  LITTLfi 
PIXIE,  and  Ri 'II  ■  II  1 1 1  K.\D,  at  3t  per 


IIQO 


The  Gardeners*   Chronicle  and   Agricultural   Gazette.  [September 


1871. 


,  SOLD,  for  WANT  of  ROOM. 

FERNS.— Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris  serulata,  Gymnogramma 

Polypodium  trichodes,  all  strong,  healthy  plants,  in  & 

^.  per  dozen  ;  305.  per  100.     Dicksonia  antarctica,  sti 

in  48-sized  pots, 

SELAGINELLAS.  —  Martensii,    spoda,    denticulata,  and 

Double  GERANIUMS,  strong  scarlets,  in  bloom,  12s.  per  100. 

Terms,  cash.  Remittance  or  reference  must  accompany  all  or 
from  unknown  correspondents.  Post-oihce  Orders  payable 
Huntingdon,     All  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries.  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


,,.&• 

each; 

2s.pe 

dozen. 

-  Martensii, 
»  pots,  35.  per 

spod 
dozen 

■class 

sorts, 
per  100 

plants,  c 

M-^ 


Kare  PI 


4Ss:^ 


,  Chel 


Blioaodeiidron  and  Ferlskia  Stocks,  and  Epiphyllums 

QEEDLING    RHODODENDRONS,    from    the    best 

2  to   4  inches  high,  twice  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants 
4  to   6  inches  high,  twice  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants 
6  to   9  inches  high,  thrice  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants 
Eio  to  12  inches  high,  four  times  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants, 
fit  for  grarting. 

PERISKIA,  Stocks,  strong. 
EPIPHYLLUMS.  in  variety,  good. 
Prices  on  application  to  B.  WHITHAM,  The  Nurseries,  Reddish, 


WILLIAM    SCALING,    Willow    Nurseryman 

WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  TIMBER  and  ORNA 
MENT.*\L  TREES  for  HEDGES  and  GAME  COVER  Is  and  fir 
BASKET-MAKING  purposes.      CATALOGUES   free  upon    appli 

The  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,  a  revised  and  enlarged  Edition, 
taininp  Instructions  fc     —       '  '  ~  '  '  '    "' 

Game  Coverts,     Post  i 


Boses.-New  Hoses,  Gladioli,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

P.EONIES,  &c.,  from  PARIS. 

'.EVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,   Ivry  sur  Seme 

ulevard  dc  I'Hopital,  Pans).  De^  to  inforn 


and  Friends  i 


E 


Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  New  Eoses.  Pseonies,  Iris, 

LILIU.MS,  PHLOX,  &c. 

UGENE  VERDIER,    FiLS    Aine;,    trasts    that 


CATALOGUES  ^ 


'mdin"F'; 
IER.'fil 


:t  Irom  him  about  bept  -, 
1  CO.,  Co.\'s  yua>.  Lower 

ulteur,3,  RueDunois  Pans 


GladloU,  GladloU.-To  the  Trade. 

EUGENE    VERDIER,     FiLS    AiNE,     NURSERYMAN, 
3.  Rue  Dunois,  Paris,  offers  to  his  Friends  a  considerable  stock 
of  fine  BULBS  of  his  unrivalled  collection  of  above;  also  the  following 

(S,),  Anliope  (S),  Ariane  (S-).  Arsiniie  (S.),  Beatrix  (S.),  Celi'm6nc  (S.l, 
Didon  (S.),  Jupiter  (S),  Mincrve  (S.),  Ossian  (S.),  Phojbus  (S.), 
Virginalis  (S.i 

CATALOGUES,  with  description,  will  be  obtainable  about 
September  2::.  by  addressing  direct  to  E.  V.,  fils  ain6  ;  or  of  his  Agents, 
C.  J-  BLACKITH  AND  CO.,  Co.i's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  E.C. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT  begs  to  offer  the  following, 
O  in  fine  healthy  plants,  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices,  viz.  :— 
CAMELLIAS,  I  to  t'4  foot  high,  with  buds,  best  sorts,  all  named 

varieties  (selection  left  to  J.  v.),  £7  per  100  ;  larger,  ;Cio  per  100. 
AZALEA  INDICA,  fine  plants  with  buds,    first-rate  varieties,  £s 

OTAHe'it'e' ORANGES,  with'frui",  "as^pa  dozen. 

JASMINUM  GRANDIFLORUM,  fine  grafted  plants,  flowering  all 


JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,     Nu 


"l^EW    ai 


he  carriage  will  be  paid  to  London 

!  fine  varieties  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS  40 

1  superb  new  varieties  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS  of  1870     ..80 

1  varieties  best  selected  FUCHSIAS  20 

r  varieties  new  FUCHSIAS  of  1871 40 

!  varieties  best  selected  VERBENAS        20 

!  fine  new  varieties  VERBENAS  of  1871 26 

1  varieties  best  selected  COLEUS 20 

!  fine  new  varieties  COLEUS  of  1871  26 

I  varieties  best  selected  CHRYSANTHEMUMS         ..        ..26 
I  fine  varieties  new  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  1871    ..         ..30 

i  fine  new  varieties  PENTSTEMONS        40 

lAL  PHLOXES  30 


I  varietiesselectedZONAL  GERANIUMS        30 

•  finenewvarielicsZONAL  GERANIUMSof  1870    ..         ..60 
r  fine  var.  GOLD  and  GOLDEN  BICOLOR  GERANIUMS    6    o 

r  fine  varieties  JAPANESE  AUCUKAS 13    o 

1  new  varieties  Hardy  CHILIAN  MIMULUS 30 

I  fine  varieties  ACHIMENES  26 

I  fine  varieties  IRIS  ( 
I  fine  varieties  SEDUMS 


12  select  varieties  SA.XI  FRAG  AS 

12  fine  varieties  ANTIRRHINU.MS  

12  select  varieties  PANSIES 

12  fine  varieties  JAPANESE  EUONYMUS 

12  fine  varieties  BO  UVARDI AS        

12  fine  varieties  MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS    .. 

12  select  varieties  HELIOTROPIUMS 

12  select  varieties  LANTANAS  

12  fine  varielies  PELARGONIUMS 

12  fine  varieties  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS 

50  select  varieties  FUCHSIAS 

50  select  varieties  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  >.. 

SO  select  v.inclies  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
100  select  v.iricties  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

12  fine  varieties  DOUBLE  and  SINGL ^ 

12  fine  varieties  TROP/EOLUMS  .. 
12  fine  varieties  HYDRANGEAS  , . 
ies  VIOLA  ODORATA 


Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LAING  have  now  received 
their  annual  importations  of  FLOWER  ROOTS,  consisting  of 
Hy.icinths,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Double  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Tulips, 
Jontiuils,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Snowdrops,  &c.,  which  have  all  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  celebrated  establishments  in  Holland. 
The  Bulbs  this  season  arc  well  ripened,  unusually  large,  and  very 
heavy,  and  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  forwarded  post  free. 
Nurseries:    Forest   Hill,   S.E. ;    and   Edinburgh,    N.B. 


Dutcn  Flower  Boots. 

■  RTER'S       AUTUMNS' 

CATALOGUE      of     DUTCH 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
lorticultural  Decorators  and  Garden  Furnishers, 
29,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Seed  Grounds,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Exhibition  Hyacinths. 

[UTTONS'  SUPERB  DUTCH ^^4 

H\  ACINTHS,  for  Pots  and  Glasses,    -iS 
selected  for  Exhibition  purposes.  ^^ 

CHEAPER  COLLECTIONS, 


l^°  A//  Flower  Roots  carriage  free. 

SUTTON  .IND  SONS.  Seedsmen,  by  Special 
Appointment,  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the 


S  fine  varieties  ECHEVERIA 

1  fine  varieties  GREENHOUSE  CLIM_E_ERS_ 


GREENHOUSE  SUCCULENTS    ..fir.  1 


I    I 


\l 


sGREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


e  darkest,  for  is.  6d. 


VERONICAS 


whitest;  Sultan, 


::  I 


B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Sussej. 


R^„ „ 

inctudme  priLes  of  Hardy  Exotic   Ferns),  of  his   Priced   Descripi 
CATALbeUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


CO., 

Handsworth  Nursery,  Sheflicld,  are  now  sending  out 
an  exceedingly  pretty  Thyme,  of  an  erect-growing  but  J"':'f^|i- 
dark  green  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  bruad  rich  golden-yellow  mar- 
very  effective  for  edging  flower  beds,  boolers,  or  riband  planting,  and 
for  growing  in  masses  on  banks,  or  in  otner  varied  forms;  it  may  be 
grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  for  winter  bedding,  bavin 
fectly  hardy.     Altogether,  it  may  be  considered  as  on 


ectly  hardy.     Altogethei 


1  Thyn 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Jun. 
871,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  also  at  the  Royal  H 
ultura!  Show  at  Nottingham,  a  First-class  Certificate. 

I  plant  for  2S.  6<f ,  I        12  plants  for  i8s.        I      50  plants  for  63, 

6  plants  for  10s.  6d.     \       25  plants  for  335,       |    100  plants  for  10; 

Trade  terms  on  application. 


Weeds  Eradicated  from  Lawns. 

'ATSON'S     LAWN     SAND     both     Destroys 

Dandelions,     Daisies,     Plantains,     Ribbed    Grass,     &c,    and 
ivigorates   the   Grass,   keeping  it   green    during    hot    dry   weather. 


w-^ 


301.  per  cwt.  ;  36-ib.  t 


BARBOUR,  3,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


D 


OWNS   FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

.._ .^_„    ^Se't^Fs  sufficiem^fur  Six*  B*ushe&  0/ Se'ed'wheat, 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 
Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

di?appoimm7nt°  s^ec" ha^t^^he^'sigSatul-roV  'heNRY ^DOWN^Is"  o"n 

Agents  in  everi'  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,_and  Ireland. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S    PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPAt 

(Limited), 

Baliersea,  London,  S.W. 


R^ 


EES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 

GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificiai  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  percent  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5107  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  2  cwL  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  sS.'oid  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER, 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socictyof  England. 
"  Analytical  Laboratory,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C  , 
"  London,  January  ^S.  1870- 
"  Str,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  your  Biphosphaied  Peruvian  Guano.     These  results  speak 
for  themselves.     I  need,  therefore,  hardlv  add  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure. 
The  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
understand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
paration.     The  more  generally  this   Manure  will  become  known  to 
Agriculturists,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated  by 
them.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  "AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER. 

"The  Secretary,  REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Street, 
London,  E.C." 


IHE       LONDON       MANURE       COMPANY 
(Established  1840),  have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Alao 
PERUVIAN    GUANO   (as   imported   by   Messrs.  Thomson,    Bonar 
&Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  Ac. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Bosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


rpHE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  i 

ma  erias  o    great^^ura^i  Jj>j.j.^  j^|  P  ^q^^.^""  ^  ^"  "P*^' 

^i^jjj^  ings,  consequently  bemg  much 

EN  VASES,  FO 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
lurable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  c 
F.  andG.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Grc 


7^^ 

,cv 

BOXES 


Black- 

>ad,  E. 

-,     -LANT 

FOXLEY'S 


covTAV -- 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.,  from  31.  per  square  yard 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 
prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  ofDairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 


opings. 


k  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  a 


trse  grain  as  desired. 

uelivery  oy  cart  wiinin  tnree  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Kerneries.    KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  s       ■•    ■       • 


"W.  ROSHER.-Addres 


.  Wharves. 


Notice  of  Removal 

PHILIP  PALMER  has  REMOVED  from  his  old- 
established  WINDOW  and  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE,  118,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C,  to  more  extensvie 
premises,  at  36.  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  nearly  opposite. 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

AMES        PHILLIPS        AND        CO. 

beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED  PRICES  as  follows  :- 


PROPAGATING 


Jincesm    lameter      ..    o    3,       JJ  mc  es  m    lameter 

4       „  „  ..    o   sk  1.4       „ 

I      ;;  ;;  ;;    °  |«    ;|      ;;  ;; 


London  Agents  for  HARTLEY'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE,CROWN, 
SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  COLOURED, 
and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manuiacture.at  the  lowest 
terms,     lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  applicalion  to 

JA3.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 
Reduced  Price  Lists  free.  A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.— HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 
14,  Ticbborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 


Horticultural  Buildings. 
;■    CATA 

HORTICULTURAL  1 


A    SHANKS    AND    SONS' 
•   HORTICL 
uding   DESIG 


TALOGUE     of 

1  IRON  and  WOOD, 

GRAND    WINTER    GARDEN     recently 

erected    by  them    in  Edinburgh,  will  be  forwarded    on  receipt   of 

Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire ;  and  27  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.G.  


G.    MESSENGER.     Hot-water    Engineer 

Loughborough,  is  delivering  HOT-WATER  PIPES  &c     free 
r  (nett)  — 


The  Patent  Imperisliatile  Hothouse. 

YRES'S  PATEN 

glass,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE, 
ore  building  a  Plant  or  Fruit  House  of  any  kind,  sen 
15,  and  obtain  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-upon-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 

Forest  Road  West,  Nottingham. 

,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  r 


JAMES  WATTS   AND    CO.,  HOTHOUSE   Builders 
and  Hot  W  ater  Appar.  Tt;s  Man  FAtrrt^RERS 
35?  O  d  Ken    Road  London  S  E 


chamber  and  Valve  for  Pumps.      Thousands  at  w 

Prices  :— 4-inch,  21J. ;  s-inch,  17s.  W. ;  2 

MESSENGER'S     PATENT     HOT-WATER 


200, 


GLASSES  al  si 
References  o 
Coun  n  Ent 


LIGHTS     6  feet   by   4 
t      Gentry     and  Trade 


O  T-W  A  T  E 


APPARATUS 

laterials  supplied  lor  Heat  ng 
MHOUSES,  TKlnUarBaUr 


HOTHOUSES, 

INSERVATOR- 

CHURCHES, 


CONSERVATORIES, 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS.  &c 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  whole 

sale  prices  ;    Elbows,  T  Pieces 

Syphons,  and 


R(5UGHT  and  CAST-IRON 
CONICAL.  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CO^iICAL, 
also  Elliptic,  Boilers,  f 

:xtra  strong  C 

ater  Bars,  fro 


■  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

CAST  and  WROUGHT.IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
or  use  without  brickwork,  from  6oi.  each. 
P.rUhUB«Ur.    J,'iT,r^''^°^Ii-^^!i\     ?'d"  FURnI!! 


Patent  THROTTLE  and 
FURNACE  DOORS,  BARS, 
WORK  of  every  description  and 

INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS 
Sockets  require  no  other  pacidng, 
and  are  perfectly  water-tight. 

Whar'fin  L<!ndon.  *'      ^  ™^''  °^ 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper 
Ground  Street,  London,S.E.  (Surrey 
side  Blackfriars  Bridge).     Price  List 


W.  H.  LASCELLES  Propne  or     L  sts  sent  on  app 

Prices  for  Houses  asabo  e  made  ofbest  red  deal  a 

thick,  glaied      th  16  oz  good  sheet  glass  del    ered 

Smiles  of  London  pa  nted  four  coats    n  best  o  1 
:ks,  gutter  do    n  p  pe    and  gear  ng  for  open  ng 


£40    o    o 


in 


by  16  ft         60  ft  by 
;£i32 


tes  g    en  for  Con: 


azeifi6oz  good  sheet  glass 
6  ft    by  4  ft  1  ght  pamted  1 


I  ■=-' 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  tc 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  tc 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


•  Dear  Sir,— Havi 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials 

'  Royal  Exotic  Nurser>',  Chelsea,  S."" 


IrfSl'fC 


Mr.  Stevens' 
ting  a  master- 
aves  consider- 


d  Cornish  Boiler 


'  Dear  Sir,— We  have  had  i 


"  Ingestre  Hall,  Staflord.' 
EAR  MR,— 1  am  aeiigniea  wuh  your  Improved  Comi-'-  **-=' 
by  far  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Boiler  1  ever  i 
mises  my  fuel  and  labour  to  an  extent  that  I  could 
■ed  possible,  unless  I  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  tl 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley, 
mproved  Cornish  Boiler  upwards 

'  I  have  worked  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 
luircs  so  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do  so  great  an  amount  of  work  as 
irs,  and  when  the  Boiler  becomes  known  it  will  be  very  generally 
:d.  "H.Lindsay." 

"Atherstone  Grapery. 
'  Dear  Sir,— Your  Boiler  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  that  I 
!r  used,  and  I  would  back  it  to  beat  any  boiler  now  in  use,  for 
jnomy  of  fuel  and  labour  with  thorough  efficiency. 
'  It  is  a  real  Ganim«j' Boiler,  and  wUl  be  a 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

TONES    AND    SONS    deliver     HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIOiSS,  with  BOILERS  of  every 
,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order ;  or  they 
a  liberal  Discount  for  Cash  at  their  Wharf  in  London. 


Greenliouses  and  Conservatories. 

H     FREEMAN    and    SONS'    Horticultural- 
•   Works.  io6.  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  E.     Established  25 years. 
Good  substantially  made  GREENHOUSES.glazed,  ready  for  fixing, 
wide,  £50:21  feet  by  13  feet,  ^£28;   12!^   feet  by 
ome  CO\SERVATORY  on  hand,  35 "^  feet  by 
ymen     LIGHTS   i;25  per  1000  feet. ^_ 


lS'Po  = 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


1NSERVAT0RIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PLBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRI\  \TE  RESIDENCES, 


TRLSS  P\TENT  UNI\ERS'VL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LE\kLtSS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXP  V\  I  IN  JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
ft  R  IS  PORTABLE  or  fo  BRICKW  ORK  SETTING.  They 
a  c  MOST  POWERFUL    vh   St  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 

he  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HE-VT  AN\  LENGTH  of  PIPING  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS  as  also  he  PIPES,  APART,  and 
PEEDIL\  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 
T  S  Truss  hegs  o  s  a  e  hat  he  mmense  number  of  APPA 
RATUS  annuall  Des  gned  and  Erec  ed  b  him  ih  all  parts  of  the 
Iv  ngdom  and  fo  he  Roj  a  Hort  cultural  Soc  ety  at  South  Kensington 
d  Ch  s  ck  h  un  vailed  sat  sfac  on  s  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
e    gn    supenor  ma  enals    and  good      o  kmanship :  while  the  great 


ngof  pe  fectlj  tghtj 


erected  compared  wu 


5t  of  Appaiati 

i  ly  and  exped    ously 


cc  L  s      Plans  and  Es   ma  es  fon  a  ded  on  application  t 

1    S  TRUSS,  C  E  ,  So  e  Manufacturer, 
t  ng   Hor   cultural   Engineer    Iron   Merchant     Hot  wate 


C  0..    Norwich, 

:  CON- 


WS.     BOULTON     Al 

Manufacturers. 

New  labour-saving  machinery  enables  us  to  supi)ly  fi 

SERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  ORCHARD  HOUSES,  FORCING 
PITS,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices.  Designs  and  Estimates  furnished. 
Carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  the  kingdom. 

MELON  and  CUCUMI'F"  t  i^..T«  ...J..  f„,  dcl-.-en-. 


LONDON   AGENT—JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 
From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


8  feet  long  1 


.  Za  15  I    16  f 
.  £3  .7  I   =4  f 


it..£s 

If  prepared  with  wood  alls,  to  Duud  on  oncK  wau,  ana  iignts  to 
slide,  prices,  carriage  paid  as  above  :— 

loi  feet  long  by6  feet  wide..  j£3  ol   24!  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £7  c 

I7l  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  Zs  o  I   3ii  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £9  c 

Other  sizes  at  prices  in  proportion. 

PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Illustrated    Catalogues    free  on   application. 

Rose  Lana  Works,  Norwich, 
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PAUL'S    ROSES    are    NOW    in    BLOOM, 

nspection  respectfuUy  in\ited.  Amont'st  Novelties  are  the 
beautiful  Hvbrid  Perpetual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
liEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
ind  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St 
Pancras  Station,   Midland   Railway,  to   Waltham   Station,  in  about 
lalf  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Si 


w!t°h^TlJ 


*>t^f 


full  Cullura] 

I  Ranunculus 
ditto  Anemones 

Crocus 

I  Tulips,  early  and  la 
:r  kinds  of  Flower  Roots.    Price  i 

ND  SONS,  Seedsmen  _b>;_SpeciaI  Appoir 


f  Wales,' Readini;'" 


Hugh   Low  &  Co. 

INVITE   INSPFXTION    OF   THEIK   VERY   EXTENSIVE   STOCK   OF 

ERICAS,    EPACRIS,    CAMELLIAS,   AZALEAS,    TREE    CARNATIONS, 

AND  OTHER  WINTER  AND  SPRING-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 
All  of  excellent  quality. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    E. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    &c. 


"  Mr.   Wm.   Paul     *     «     •     •     well  maintained  the  liigh  reputat: 
of  this  class  of  flowers." — Journal  of  Horticulture,  1871. 

"A  remarkably  fine  display  of  Tlyacinths. " — Gardeners  Chronicle. 


he  enjoys  for  the  successful  culti^ 


William  Paul 


NCE   THAT   HIS 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  Orders. 
PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    Free  by  Post. 


DUTCH 

FLOWER 

To  H.R.H.  tie 
BOOTS,     Pri^ice  of  wales. 

CARRIAGE      FREE. 


PAUL'.S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


AT   PRESENT,   THE  WINTER-GARDEN,   AT 


^Mr.  Wm.  Bulls  Establishment^ 

IS    A    MOST    LOVELY    SIGHT. 

The  GRAPE  VINES,  which  are  festooned  over  the  building,  are  literally  covered  with  Grapes.  These  are 
^rown  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  specimen  plants,  which  are  alone  worth  a  journey  to  see.  Thousands  of 
bunches  of  Grapes  over-hanging  magnificent  plants  of  the  grand  ABYSSINIAN  MUSA,  matchless  TREE  FERNS, 
noble  PALMS,  picturesque  ENCEPHALARTOS,  graceful  DRAC^NAS,  and  other  Plants,  present  a  coup  d'ail 
unequalled  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  World. 

An  inspection  of  the  above,  as  also  of  the  NEW  PL.\NTS,  which  are  the  great  speciality,  is  invited,  and 
cm  always  be  made  by  application  at  the  Office. 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE    PLANTS,    KING'S    ROAD, 
CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW      CRIMSON      PRIMROSE, 

PHIMULA     JAPONICA. 


•^ 


Mr.  William  Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
fibred  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine  ;  "  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  blossom  maybe  e,\pressed  in  the  one  word,  "lovely!"  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 


since  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  it  in  Japan.a  baskei 
having  been  brought  to  his  door;  tney  were,  ol 
the  journey  home  was  too  much  for  them*  and  d 
reached  England  alive.     Ever  since  that  time  1 


since  plants  ' 


of  the  Primroses  1 


i  from  seeds  imported  by  Mr.  Fortune  plants  have  been 
istablishment  of  Mr.  W-  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Our  gardens 
ured  a  perfectly  new,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  exquisitely 
sc,  one  which  is  really  valuabPc  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
au'ty.  Of  the  hardiness  of  the  Primula  iaponica  there  can  be  no 
plants  which  have  been  standing  all  the  winter,  fully 
:  trying  atmosphere  of  London,  arc  perfectly  healthy,  and 

L  _  ..  .L_  __:  jj.p  p|-  May^  some  two  or  three  weeks 

:n  potted  and  flowered  under  glass  " 


'Floral  Magazine"  remarks,- 
i  was  displayed  for  the  first  t; 
ot  recollect  so  great  a  sensati 


"Since  the  day  when  Lilium 

,  when  Mr.  W.  Bull  exhibited 

iistory  is  now  well  known,  and 

To  Mr.  Fortune,  already  so 


icparate  whorls  of  flow 
:an  anything  be  added 


d  the  plant,  moreover,  perfecily  hardy— 
5  to  indicate  its  value  ?    We  hardly  think 

eful  plant  has  not  been  for  many  years 
its  hardiness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it 
ist  severe  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


The  Plants  now  offered  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  will  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifully  next 
Spring.  Early  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  having  the  strong  Plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.     Price  10s.  6d.  each,  or  £4  lOs.  per  dozen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  supplied  at  \s.  6d.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  Gardens,  are  recommended  to  procure  Plants,  for  even  if 
imported  Seed  should  be  offered  this  season,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow.     Mr.  Fortune  imported  Seeds 
many  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegetate,  except  in  one  ' 
country  in  a  special  manner.  


when  sent 


ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 

Having  received  their  Consignment  of  DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS,  which  have  arrived  in  splendid 
condition,  beg  to  offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS 
of  BULBS,  which  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  the 
best  quality,  all  the  sorts  required  for  the  purposes 
mentioned :  — 

CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and  Vi^INDOW 
DECORATION,  including  Basket  and  Packing, 
and  Carriage  Free.  Price  los.  6d.,  zix.,  4«. 
63J.,  and  84J.    

CARTER'S  "GUINEA"  Col- 
lection of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY 
and  WINDOW  DECORATION,  including  Box 
and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.      Contains— 

12  HYACINTHS,  in  ijcxtrafine  i  6  TULIPS, 


Rex  rubrorura. 

I  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS-    3         „  La  Candeur. 

SUS,  in  9  varieties.  '3         „  Roval  Standard. 

.  CKOCUS,  finest  named.               13          "  Rosa  Mundi.   ' 
DIELYTKA  SPECTABILIS.     6          „  Due  Van  ThoL 
LILIUM  SPECIOSUM.             I  1  AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSI- 
nixed..     IMUS. 

TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 


CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and  OUT-DOOR 
PLANTING,  including  Basket  and  Packing,  and 
Carriage  Free.     Price  15J.,  30^.,  42J.,  63J.,  and  84J, 


CARTER'S  COMPLETE  Col- 
lection of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and 
OUT-DOOR  PLANTING,  including  Box  and 
Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.     Price  30J.    Contains  — 


■  2  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 
13  SCILLA  BELGICA,  mixe 
73  CROCUS,  blue. 

75      „    large  yellow. 

3S  AtiEMONES,  extra  fine  miMd 


!  HYACINTHS,     in    12   extra 
fine  named  sorts  for  pots  or 

!  HYACINTHS,  in    3   colours 
for  bedding. 
NARCISSUS,  Double,  white. 
!      „    Poeticus  or  Plieasant-eye. 


:  DAFF 


U.S. 


DRENCH. 


L  fine  tnixed  Spanis 
JUILS,  Campemel. 
JNCUI.US,    extra    fi 
SNOWDROPS.  [mixe 


llilf^ 


COLLECTIONS"    of  BULBS 

for  OUT-DOOR  PLANTINC;  only,  including 
Bo.K  and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.  Price  10s.  bd. , 
2IJ-.,  42J.,  63.J.,  and  84J. 


For  full  particulars  of  all  the  above,   see 

CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

OF    DUTCH    BULBS,     FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,    Sec, 

Uaiich  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


JAMES   CARTER  AND  CO., 
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Seed  Warehouse :  44,  EngUBh  St.,  &  BlackftlarB  St. 

NURSERIES&SEED  FARM;  K.NOWEFIELD.ncarCARLISLE 

THE    SUBSCRIBERS    ha\ing     now    entered    upon 
possession    ol    the    Old-established    SEED    and    NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  cairied  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN. 
TYNE,  ol  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continuance  of  the  support 
-■      '■  .'■■     r.  _  „.j'„:_:L      tu„,  shall  continue  to  conduct 

tSe  Firm  of  LITTLE  AND 
"t  the  confidence 


liberally  accordcd.to  the  Old  I 


EALLANTYNE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to 
the  Public  by  close  personal  superintendence 


LITTLE  AND  BaTlANTYNE 
WM.  BAXTER  SMITH,!  Sole 
JAMES  WATT,  )  Partners. 


HOICE     TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS. 

Tettv  Lacy  1     Mrs.  Dunnett        1      Miss  Eurdett  Coutls 

Coronet  Sir  R   Napier  Italian  Beauty 

Pre-eminent  Phoebus  Mrs.  John  Glutton 

Sunrav  I     Sunbeam  I      Mabel  Morns 

ms  cash.      Remittances 
L  LIST  of  250  varieties 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


The    12   for  21J.,  package 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
-HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  of  LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1871.  On  OCTOBER  4.  i87t, 
a   great    INTERN-VflONAL    EXHIBITION   of   FRUIT    will   be 

ited  to  take  part,  and  on  which  i 


ZES  V 


1st,  Gold  t 


following 

COLLECTION  of  APPLES,  3  fruits  of 
Silver  Gilt  Medal. 


Cuvss  2.-COLLECTION  of  DESSERT  APPLES,  3  fruits  of  each 

1st,  Silver  Gill  Medal.  |  2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 

Cla-SS  3. -COLLECTION  of  CULINARY  APPLES,  3  fruits  of  each 

ist,  Silver  Gilt  Medal.      '^  '^  j     '       2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 
Class  4.-The  most  complete  COLLECTION  of  PEARS,  3  fruits  of 

1st,  Gold  Medal.  '^'^    ^j  '  ad.  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Class  s.-COLLECTION  of  DESSERT  PEARS,  3  fruits  of  each 

ist.  Silver  Gilt  Medal.      ""''  ^'      2d,  Large  Silver  Medal. 
Class  6. -COLLECTION  of  KITCHEN  PEARS,  3  fruits  of  each 

1st,  Large  Silver  Medal.         j  2d,  Bronze  Medal. 

Class  x—COLLECTION  of  GRAPES,  2  bunches  of  each  variety. 

ist,  Gold  Medal.  I  2d.  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

CLASS  8._The  LARGEST  BUNCH  of  GRAPES. 

1st,  Silver  Medal  |  2d,  Bronie  Medal. 

Class  9.— COLLECTION   of  ORANGES,    LEMONS,   CITRONS, 


IE3, 


rGilt 


-MISCELLANE 


HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  C.B.,  Major  C 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is    being  published    in    the    "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE    AND 
AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE."      The    following    have    already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  thePublisher,  viz. 
Dr.  HOOKER,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  I      Professor      Reichenbach, 

W.Wilson  SAUNDERS,  F.R.S.        „"='"'""■£'>,„. 
Rev  M  J   Berkeley  F  L  S  ^'-  ^^OORE,  of  Glasnevin 

M.i)ECA,sNE  ■         •■     I       Rev.  S._R.  HOLE,  M.A. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  1      James  McNab,  of  Edinburgl 

Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Stri 


®ljc  (iarhncrs*C|rijnklc 
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it  does,  tend  to  create  rust.  There  is  certainly 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  outer  coating  of 
bloom,  on  the  perfect  condition  of  which  the 
beauty  of  the  fruit  mainly  depends. 

A  very  ingenious  mode  of  avoiding  all  neces- 
sity for  handling  the  Grapes  at  all  whilst  thin- 
ning them  has  been  practised,  for  his  own 
convenience,  by  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  of  Notting- 
ham, and  it  is  so  simple  and  so  perfect  in  its 
working,  and  so  greatly  facilitates  the  operation 
of  Grape  thinning,  that,  with  his  permission,  we 
proceed  to  explain  in  what  his  "Grape  holdfast" 
consists.  It  is  merely  a  thin  narrow  strip  of 
deal.  Elder,  or  any  other  light  wood  cut  off  to  a 
■enient  length,  one  end  of  which  is  bluntly 
pointed,  and  a  few  irregular  and  unequal  notches 
are  cut  near  the  pointed  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  272, 
A.  All  the  sharp  edges  are  then  pared  off, 
and  the  implement  is  complete.  When  in  use  it 
is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  the  point  introduced 
amongst  the  ramifications  of  the  cluster,  which 
one  by  one  are  lifted  out  clear  from  the  remainder, 
being  caught  by  one  or  other  of  the  notches,  and 
that  without  touching  a  berry,  or  injuring  the 
fruit  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  the  shoulder 
or  branch  of  the  cluster  is  thus  held  lightly  but 


n 


WITHOUT  attaching  undue  importance  to 
what  is  sometimes  facetiously  termed  "kid- 
glove  gardening,"  and  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  depreciating  the  value  to  practical  men  of 
the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  their  digits,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  maintained,  that  there  are, 
in  the  Practice  of  Gardening,  many  little 
Mechanical  Contrivances,  introduced  fre- 
quently by  amateur  cultivators  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  certain  operations,  and  which, 
while  they  may  be  safely  recommended  to  their 
brother  garden  amateurs,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  by  the  practical  professors  of  horticul- 
tural science.  In  this  way  is  not  unfrequently 
introduced  some  simple  expedient  by  which  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  an  operation  other- 
wise requiring  rather  de.\terous  manipulation, 
and  it  is  to  one  or  two  of  these  that  we  are 
now  about  to  invite  attention. 

Among  the  many  operations  of  gardening  there 
are  perhaps  none  more  tedious  than  the  thinning 
of  Grapes,  and  the  tying-out  of  the  shoulders  of 
large  bunches.  They  are  j'ust  the  operations 
one  can  well  imagine  unpractised  hands  would 
find  to  be  irksome  ;  and  yet  they  are  operations, 
the  former  especially,  which  must  be  honestly 
faced,  and  that  at  the  proper  time,  unless  the 
crop  is  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  expe- 
rienced practical  man  takes  his  Grape  scissors, 
and  with  this  implement,  aided  by  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  manipulates  the 
clusters  with  more  or  less  of  expertness  ;  but 
it  is  next  to  impossible  even  for  him  to  avoid 
rubbing  and  touching  the  remaining  berries 
to  some  extent — and  to  rub  or  to  touch  them 
does  them  no  good,  and  may  possibly  do  them 
harm,  even  though  it  may    not,  as   some  hold 


n  this  way  the  thing  is  done  in  less  time  than  it 
akes  to  describe  the  operation  ;  and,  of  course, 
/hen  the  Grapes  are  gathered,  instead  of  having 
0  take  out  the  forked  sticks,  or  to  cut  down  the 
strands  of  bast,  all  that  is  necessary  is  gently  to 
unhook  the  wires.  Their  great  advantage  lies  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  used,  and  in 
the  fact  that  they  afford  no  harbour  for  insects. 

These  two  simple  contrivances,  which  greatly 
facilitate  the  thinning  of  Grapes  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  bunches  during  the  swelling  pro- 
cess, both  of  which  have  been  devised  and 
brought  into  use  by  an  intelligent  amateur, 
if  we  mistake  not,  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  notice  of  our  practical  brethren^ 
linly  to  non-professional  gardeners. 


securely,  the  supernumerary  berries  are  cut  away 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  the 
holdfast  is  gently  unhooked,  and  passed  on  to 
the  stalk  of  another  branch,  and  this  is  repeated 
until  the  whole  cluster  has  been  gone  over.  There 
is  hence  no  fingering  of  the  bunches  or  berries 
in  any  way,  and  the  operation  of  thinning  can  be 
carried  on  quite  as  rapidly  and  as  easily  as  if  the 
fingers  alone  were  in  requisition. 

Mr.  Chap.MAN  has  another  contrivance, equally 
facile,  for  supporting  the  shoulders  of  the  Grape 
clusters.  Usually  these  are  held  apart  during 
the  swelling  and  ripening  processes  either  by 
inserting  thin  forked  sticks  across  the  bunches, 
or  by  tying  up  the  shoulders  by  means  of  fine 
strands  of  bast  matting.  In  either  way  the  berries 
are  very  liable  to  be  rubbed  and  thus  disfigured. 
To  avoid  this  Mr.  CHAPMAN  takes  someofthevery 
fine  wire  used  for  wiring  the  corks  of  lemonade 
and  seltzer-water  bottles,  cuts  it  into  convenient 
lengths,  turns  a  small  hook  at  each  end,  as  in 
fig.  272,  B,  and  by  this  means  momentarily,  and 
without  handling  the  bunch  at  all,  hooks  up  the 
shoulders,  one  by  one,  and  supports  them  in  the 
required  position  by  catching  with  the  hook  at 
the  opposite  end  an  adjacent  branch  or  wire, 
whichever    may   be   rnost   conveniently  placed. 


—  The  following  correspondence,  on  the  subject 
of  CovENT  Garden  Market,  recently  appeared  in 
he  columns  of  the  Times : — 

"  Sir,— Several  statements  have  recently  appeared  in 
he  public  press  reflecting  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedf  ):ii  ■  s 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  his  Covent  Garden  M  trie  t 
tenants,  in  omitting  to  cover  in,  and  protect  from  tlie 
weather,  the  open  spaces  appropriated  for  business  pur- 
poses in  the  market. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  understood  that 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  the  market  upon 
this  question,  and  that  a  large  and  influential  section  of 
the  tenants,  whose  interests  entitle  them  to  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  have  always  been  adverse  to  any 
proposal  to  extend  the  covered  area  of  the  market. 

"  In  the  year  1858,  when  such  a  proposal  was  under 
consideration,  a  memorial  upon  the  subject,  numerously 
and  influentially  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  tenants 
in  the  market,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  at 
that  time  his  Graces  steward. 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  memorial,  and  have  to 
request  that  you  will  kindly  allow  it  to  appear  in  your 
columns  at  an  early  date. 

"  I  should  add  that,  whenever  a  reconsideration  of  the 
question  has  been  urged  upon  the  Duke  by  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  counter-memorials  and  protests, 
similar  to  that  below,  have  always  been  received  by  his 
Grace,  and  that  his  Grace  has  always  been  desirous  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  his  tenants  having 
interest  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 

"  Possibly  an  opportunity  mayyetbe  afforded  for  recon- 
ciling conflicting  views,  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  to  say  he  would  gladly  assist  any  effort  which 
may  be  made  in  this  direction. 

' '  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  J.  R.  Davidson. 

"  Bedford  Office,  Bloomsbury,  Sept.  5." 

"  Sir,— 'We,  the  undersigned,  beg  leave  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
market  gardeners  and  yourself  on  the  subject  of  covering 
in  the  market,  and  your  letter  of  March  9,  and  to  tender  our 
respectful  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  furnishing  the  same. 

"After  carefully  perusing  this  correspondence,  it 
appears  to  us  to  admit  of  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is. 
if  the  market  gardeners  choose  to  accept  the  terms  and 
conditions  proposed  from  the  Bedford  Office,  the  said 
proposition  must  be  carried  out  to  the  imperilling  of  the 
interests  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  we  beheve,  the  interesis  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  himself ;  and  we  feel  assured  from  the  mass 
of  evidence  already  obtained  bearing  on  the  subject  from 
inspectors,  salesmen,  and  others  connected  with  the  other 
markets,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  memorialists 
will  be  seriously  affected  thereby. 

"It,  therefore,  appears  to  us  necessary  to  trespass  a 
little  more  on  your  time  by  stating  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  our  views,  as  set  forth  in  the  memorial  to  his 
Grace  dated  February  4,  on  this  subject,  have  not  received 
that  due  consideration  to  which  we  feel  them  entitled ,  as 
your  memorialists  represent  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
income  which  his  Grace  derives  from  the  market,  and 
who  represent,  when  compared  with  the  market-gardeners, 
or  'Landed  Association,'  as  they  are  pleased  to  style 
themselves,  the  principal  agency  by  which  Covent  Garden 
market  is  rendered  what  it  is  in  its  attraction  and  its 
popularity,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  we 
are  prepared  with  evidence  to  prove  it.  that  without  the 
energy  shown  by  the  shopkeepers  and  salesmen,  who  have 
opened  up  remote  markets,  and  who  maintain  constant 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  not  unfrequently  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pro- 
duce would  remain  unsold  ;  and  in  this  matter  the  market 
gardeners  have  never  to  our  knowledge  interested  them- 
selves, but  maintain  much  about  the  same  stationary 
opinions  they  held  20  years  since— always  assuming  the 
market  to  have  been  exclusively  intended  for  them,  and 
that  salesmen  and  shopkeepers  alike  are  interlopers.  And 
if  we  place  it  in  another  light,  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  show 
you  that  were  all  the  "Landed  Association  *  to  quit  their 
stands  in  a  month's  time,  plenty  of  other  growers  are  to 
be  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered 
here  under  existing  conditions,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  indemnifying  his 
Grace  for  all  loss  occasioned  bv  the  change. 

"  However,  setting  aside  all  reasoning  and  the  com- 
parisons we  have  reluctantly  ventured  to  draw,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  we  are.  as  a  body,  equally  as 
important  and  deserving  as  much  consideration  as  the 
'  Landed  Association '  in  connection  with  the  market,  we 
beg  leave  to  state  that  we  are  prepared,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  parochial  authorities  and  our  fellow 
parishioners,  to  take  the  matter  up  with  them  on  public 
grounds ;  and,  however  much  it  may  be  opposed  to  our 
desires  and  inclinations  to  raise  any  unpleasantness  among 
our  neighbours,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  your  courtesy  and 
patience,  and  an  act  of  justice  to  ourselves,  to  signify  our 
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intention  of  opposing  the  Supplementary  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment whenever  it  is  applied  for,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  before-named  proposition,  by  all  legal  means,  and  in 
all  its  stages,  not  in  any  spirit  of  coercion,  or  selfish 
opposition,  but  that  the  question  may  be  set  at  rest  once 
and  for  all. 

' '  Trusting  that  some  final  decision  may  soon  be  arrived 
at  in  the  matter,  we  venture  again  to  solicit  the  earliest 
notice  of  such  decision  that  may  be  compatible  with  your 
convenience." 

The  Disease  in  Asparagus  which  is  noticed 

by  Mr.  G.  Hester  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
known  in  some  districts  under  the  name  of  the  Copper 
Web.  It  is  not  confined  to  Asparagus,  but  attacks 
Potatos,  and  either  the  same  Fungus  or  one  closely 
allied  is  destructive  to  Saffron,  Lucerne,  and  Mint. 
Rhizoctonia  violacea  on  the  two  former  is  beautifully 
figured  in  Tulasne's  "Fungi  Hypoga;i,"  but  no  perfect 
fruit  was  detected.  Mr.  Broome,  however,  found 
fructification  on  the  Rhizoctonia  of  Mint,  which  is 
described  in  "Annals  of  Natural  History,"  June,  1S61. 
It  is  of  a  tawny  tint  at  first,  but  the  tips  of  the  threads 
acquire  a  violet  tint  and  produce  subglobose  spores, 
about  5^5j  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tufts  of  thread.s 
gradually  become  compact,  and  are  converted  into 
granular  bodies  about  the  size  of  Mustard  seed,  which 
are  connected  by  a  violet  web.  These  bodies  are  in 
general  quite  smooth,  but  occasionally  they  retain 
about  them  little  tawny  patches  still  showing  traces  of 
the  original  threads.  There  is  no  distinct  nipple-like 
tip,  as  in  R.  violacea  (crocorum).  They  resemble  more 
nearly  the  granular  bodies  on  the  plant  when  growing 
on  Lucerne.  It  is  probable  that  the  perfect  fruit  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  bodies  discovered  by 
Mr.  Broome  at  present  can  be  only  regarded  as  a 
secondary  form  of  fruit  (conidia).  M.  J .  B. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  coal 


Prof.  Williamson,  the  common  relationship 
Lepidendron  and  Sigillaria  was  insisted  on,  and 
the  separation  of  tlie  latter  from  the  former  as  a 
group  of  (r.ymnosperms,  suggested  by  Brongniart, 
was  held  to  be  untenable.  The  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  exogenous  woody  structure  in  most  members 
of  the  entire  family  was  considered  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  ceasing  to  apply  to  either  of  them,  or  to 
their  living  representatives,  the  term  Acrogenous. 
Hence  the  Professor  proposed  a  Division  of  the 
Vascular  Cryptogams  into  an  exogenous  group, 
containing  Lycopodiacea?,  Equisctacciv.  aitd  the  fossil 
Calamitaceae  ;  and  an  endogenous  grou]),  containing 
the  Ferns ;  the  former  uniting  the  Cryptogams 
with  the  Exogens  through  the  Cycads  and  other 
Gymnospernis,  and  the  latter  linking  them  with  the 
Endogens  through  the  Palms. 

■  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 

Sciences,  it  was  remarked,  in  connection  with  the 
Extraordinary  Cold  experienced  on  May  iS  and 
June  3,  1S71,  that  in  1802  hoar  frost  was  observed  as 
late  as  the  month  of  July.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  worst  year  known  for  low  temperatures  in  the 
summer  months. 

The   Maximum   Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  September  7,  ranged  from 
76°.  3  at  r.lackheath,  to  64°  at  Greenock,  with 


for  all   English 


of  72°.  I,  and  of  all  Scotch  of 
67°.  The  Minimum  Temper.vfures  of  the  Air  ranged 
from  48".  2  at  Bradford  and  Portsmouth,  to  40"  at 
Perth.  The  mean  for  England  was  46°,  and  for  Scot- 
land 48°.S.  The  Mean  Temperatures  ranged  from 
60°.  5  at  Blackheath,  to  54*  at  Perth,  with  a  mean  for 
the  southern  country  of  58°.:,  and  for  the  northern  of 
56°.  4.  Rain  was  recorded  as  having  fallen  at  all 
stations,  and  at  three  places  falls  of  2  inches  or  more 
occurred,  viz.,  Portsmouth,  2. 15  inches  ;  Birmingham, 
2  inches  ;  and  Wolverhampton,  2.52  inches.  The  mean 
fall  for  England  was  1.42  inch,  and  for  Scotland  0.44 
inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables  in  present  issue, 
p.  1203.) 

It  is  curious  that  we  have  now  before  us  another 

case,  quite  different  from  those  previously  noticed 
(p.  1 162),  of  plants  attacked  by  Gl.eosporium  l.iti- 
COLOR.  A  large  Cucumber,  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
and  in  consequence  turned  yellow,  has  been  forwarded  to 
us  by  Mr.  Thos.  Thornton,  which  is  clearly  attacked 
by  the  same  Fungus.  We  have  not  detected  it  on  the 
leaves,  though  very  possibly,  had  they  arrived  in  better 
condition,  we  might  have  detected  its  presence  there. 
The  Fungus  in  question  is  different  from  Myxosporium 
orbiculare,  which  is  very  common  on  decaying  Gourds, 
and  which  is  believed  by  Messrs.  Tulasne  to  be 
merely  the  pycnidia  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  Fungi, 
Sphceria  herbarum.  It  indeed  resembles  it  at  first 
sight,  but  the  spores  are  very  much  smaller,  and  equal 
in  size.  In  the  Gleeosporium  they  are  frequently 
^J^,  of  an  inch  long,  whereas  in  the  Myxosporiuin 
they  do  not  exceed  53^.  There  are  three  other  species 
found  on  Gourds,  in  all  of  which  the  spores  are  different. 
M.  7.  B. 

The   Botanic   Garden   in  connection   with 

Clifton  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  con- 
tains over  1000  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  I 


Kew,  consisting  of  long  narrow  beds,  with  grass  paths 
between.  A  rockery  has  been  built  for  alpine  plants, 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  the  common  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  We  learn  from  the  last  "Marl 
borough  Report  "  that  the  Botanic  Garden  there  has 
"fully  realised  the  hopes  of  its  originators;"  and 
special  subscriptions  are  solicited  towards  the  expenses 
incurred  by  its  formation.  In  both  schools  the  hi 
barium  receives  many  additions,  that  at  Marlborough 
being  already  of  very  considerable  extent. 

Dr.    George    Bennett    has    published    : 

interesting  paper  "  On  the  Introduction,  Cultiv 
TioN,  and  Economic  Uses  of  the  Orange,  and  others 
of  the  Citron  tribe,  in  New  South  Wales."  A  full 
account  of  the  introduction  and  cultivation  is  given, 
founded  on  the  author's  own  observation,  and  thi 
practical  experience  of  some  of  the  extensive  Orange 
growers  in  the  colony,  and  the  establishment  of  farm.s  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Orange  for  its  commercial  value 
in  the  art  of  perfumery,  is  advocated.  The  paper  is  full 
of  information  on  Orange  culture,  and  Dr.  Bennett 
considers,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  Orange 
may,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  be  rendered  the 
most  profitable  of  all  the  fruits  grown  in  New  South 
Wales. 


recall  Mr.  Webster's  observations  on  the  Hardiness 
of  Centaurea  candidissima,  published  in  oc 
our  monthly  contemporaries,  and  in  which  he  says  it  is 
in  reality  perfectly  hardy  : — 

"  I  have  had  it  tested  through  the  last  winter  (r869)  in 
different  situations  ;  one  of  them  was  behind  a  north  wall, 
where  the  sun's  rays  could  not  reach  from  September  till 
March,  and  another  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  with  full 
open  exposure.  The  frost  was  long  and  severe,  and  a 
better  trial  of  its  power  of  endurance  could  scarcely  have 
been  had.  as  we  had  little  or  no  snow  to  cover  the  ground. 
In  some  open  and  exposed  places  the  frost  penetrated  a 
foot  or  more  into  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Centaureas  stood  unscathed.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe,  when  a  tliaw  came,  that  while  a  quarter  of  Globe 
Artichokes  quite  adjacent  was  killed  to  the  surface,  the 
Centaureas  stood  up  quite  erect  and  firm.  As  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  coddle  up  these  plants  under 
ghrss,  I  may  add  that  we  obtained  our  best  batch  of  spring 
cuttings  from  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  south  wall,  for 
although  we  have  had  some  six  or  seven  dozen  pots  under 
glass,  the  cuttings  from  them  were  not  so  sturdy  and  firm 
as  the  outdoor  ones.  It  will  be  an  important  matter  to 
many  to  be  able  to  save  the  winter  room  these  plants 
occupy." 


■ The  energetic  Dr.  Ferdinand  Mueller  has 

lately  delivered  at  Melbourne  a  "Popular  Discourse 
on  the  Application  of  Phytology  to  the  Indus, 
trial  Purposes  of  Life,"  which  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  contains,  in 
a  small  compass,  a  vast  number  of  suggestive  facts. 
He  advises  the  extensive  introduction  of  foreign 
plants,  especially  such  as  could  readily  be  naturalised, 
and  are  of  practical  importance  ;  and  advocates  the 
permanent  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Industrial 
Museum  of  "  instructive  portraits  of  all  the  edible  and 
noxious  plants  likely  to  come  within  the  colonist's 
reach."  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  light  and  simple 
style,  but  is  none  the  less  likely  on  that  account  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  hearers  of  Dr.  Mueller's  lecture. 

■   In  our  answers  to   correspondents.    May  27, 

1S71,  is  one  relative  to  Spot  in  a  Double  Pelargo- 
nium sent  by  "  W.  C.  B."  After  stating  our  opinion 
that  spot  arises  from  bad  cultivation,  we  added,  "  we 
shall  endeavour  to  strike  the  specimen,  and  if  it  becomes 
healthy  we  shall  then  believe  that  it  is  a  local  alTection. " 
We  have  now  three  perfectly  healthy  plants,  confirming 
our  opinion.  As  regards  the  white  patches  on  the 
stem,  we  have  since  seen  a  similar  case,  and  are  pretty 
sure  that  they  are  merely  an  exaggerated  form  of  spot. 
The  condition  is  probably  uncommon,  as  we  have  not 
found  any  experienced  cultivator  who  has  met  with 
precisely  the  same  form  of  spot.  M.  J.  B. 

The    French    Government   offers    a   prize    of 

20,000  f.  to  any  one  who  discovers  an  effectual  means 
of  prevention  or  cure  for  the  New  Vine  Disease 
caused  by  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  (Peritymbia  Vitisana 
of  Westwood). 

—  The  current  volume  of  the  Woolhope  Club 
contains  an  interesting  translation  of  Prof.  Fries' 
Autobiographical  Sketch  of  his  Studies  in 
Mycology.  He  thus  describes  the  happy  chance 
which  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  subject 
which  was  to  render  his  name  illustrious  among 
botanists  : — 

By  the  time  I  had  completed  ray  twelfth  year  I  was 
lainted  with  all  the  principal  plants  of  the  district, 
even  now,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  50  years, 
most  gratefully  do  I  recall  how  I  was  walking  with  my 
'  er  in  search  of  Strawberries  through  a  wood  partially 
k1,  when  it  was  my  fortune  to  light  upon  a  noble 
men  of  Hydnum  coralloides.  This  discovery  first 
d  me  to  make  the  tribe  of  Funguses  my  study  ;  but, 
tming  over  Liljeblad's  '  Svensk  Flora,'  my  only 
scientific  book,  I  was  annoyed  to  find  myself  ignorant  of 
he  word  '  lamella, '  there  so  frequently  recurring.  So, 
shortly  after,  walking  with  my  father,  I  said  to  him  : 
'  Die,  pater,  quid  est  lamella  ?  *  for  my  father  never 
suffered  me  to  speak  to  him  except  in  Latin,  so  that  I 
picked  up  Latin  even  before  my  native  Swedish.     '  A 


lamella,' he  rephed.    '  is  a  thin  plate.'     With  this  expla- 
nation, the  phrase  seemed  to  me  to  describe  so  happily 
the  fructification  of  Agarics,   that  by  the  next  day  I  knew 
all  the  genera  contained  in  that  excellent  work." 
A  photograph  of  Fries  accompanies  the  sketch. 

Mr.  Graham   Dunlop,   the  British  Consul- 

General  at  Havana,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1870-1, 
observes  that  the  papermakers  of  England,  who  are  in 
lack  of  materials  for  carrying  on  their  craft,  should  give 
attention  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  Fibrous 
Tropical  Plants  and  trees  which  abound  in  Cuba. 
Successful  experiments  have  been  made  by  local  paper- 
makers  on  the  fibre  of  the  Bamboo  cane,  and  on  some 
of  the  creeping  parasitic  plants  indigenous  to  Cuba. 
The  Consul  hears  that  attention  is  being  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  of  the  Bamboo 
for  the  papermakers  in  America.  This  beautiful  plant 
grows  abundantly  in  Cuba,  and  could  be  purchased  and 
crushed  at  very  cheap  rates.  It  is  said  to  excel  for 
paper  all  the  fibrous  grasses  of  late  used  by  our  paper- 
makers,  and  to  mix  easily  with  the  linen  rag  pulp  and 
other  more  ordinary  materials. 

A  notice   issued   by   the    Postmaster-General 

states  that  on  October  5  next  the  following  Reduced 
Rates  of  Postage  for  inland  letters  will  come  into 
operation  : — For  a  letter  not  exceeding  i  oz.,  \d.  ;  for 
a  letter  exceeding  i  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  2  oz.,  i^J.  ; 
from  2  oz.  to  4  oz.,  2d.  ;  from  4  oz.  to  6  oz.,  2\d.  ; 
from  6  oz.  to  8  oz.,  yl. ;  from  8  oz.  to  10  oz.,  l\d.  ; 
from  10  oz.  to  12  oz.,  4./.  Any  letter  exceeding  the 
weight  of  12  oz.  will  be  liable  to  the  postage  of  id.  for 
every  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  beginning  with 
the  first  ounce.  A  letter,  for  example,  weighing  be- 
tween 14  and  15  oz.  must  be  prepaid  i.r.  30'.  A  letter 
posted  unpaid  will  be  charged  with  double  postage, 
and  a  letter  posted  insufficiently  paid  will  be  charged 
with  double  the  deficiency.  An  inland  letter  must 
not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  I  foot  6  inches  in 
length,  9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 
Concurrently  with  the  reduction  of  postage  on  inland 
letters,  the  inland  sample  post  will  be  abolished.  From 
the  same  date  inland  book  packets  will  be  limited  to 
the  same  dimensions  as  inland  letters,  viz.,  I  foot 
6  inches  in  length,  9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in 
depth,  and  to  a  maximum  weight  of  5  lb.  Any  book 
packet  which  may  be  found  to  contain  a  letter,  or 
communication  of  the  nature  of  a  letter,  not  being  a 
circular  letter  or  not  wholly  printed,  or  any  enclosure 
sealed  or  in  any  way  closed  against  inspection,  or  any 
:  enclosure  not  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
book  post,  will  be  treated  as  a  letter,  and  charged  with 
double  the  deficiency  of  the  letter  postage.  Any  news- 
paper which  may  be  found  to  contain  an  enclosure  will 
be  charged  as  a  letter.     In   other  respects  the  regula- 

ins  affecting  inland  book  packets  and  newspapers  will 

main  unaltered, 

In   the    "Florist    and    Pomologist"    for    the 

present  month,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Enville,  has  the 
following  seasonable  remarks  on  Storing  Potatos  : — 

^otatos  should  always  be  stored  away  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible  ;  and  should  any  disease  be  discovered 
among  them,  I  would  recommend  that  but  small  quan- 

should  be  pitted  together,  certainly  not  more  than  a 
cartload  in  each  clamp.  In  the  centre  of  this  clamp 
should  be  placed  a  lump  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
head,  and  before  covering  them  in,  they  should  receive  a 
good  dusting  of  quicklime.  The  hme  absorbs  the  mois- 
ure  during  the  time  the  Potatos  sweat,  and  by  so  doing 
prevents  the  tubers  from  overheating,  whilst  its  apphca- 

ilso  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  Potatos  ;  no 
doubt  it  absorbs  much  of  the  water  from  the  tubers,  and 

;quently  they  boil  more  floury  than  if  pitted  without 
After  the  tubers  have  laid  in  small  pits  for  at  least 

month,  they  should  then  be  carefully  looked  over, 
and  may  be  placed  together  in  one  or  more  large  clamps, 
■  the  centre  of  which  should  be  placed  a  large  basket  of 
hard  lumps  of  lime  ;  or  should  the  clamps  be  long,  it  will 
be  found  beneficial  to  insert  other  baskets  at  about  12  feet 
apart.     The  whole  heap  should  also  be  sprinkled  well 

with  lime  before  covering  it  up.     I  always  prefer  to 

my  clamps  made  low  and  narrow,  for  they  are  then 
less  liable  to  heat  than  those  which  are  made  up  wide  and 
high."  


New   Garden   Plants. 

Epidendrum    eicameratum,    Jichb.  /. — Epiden- 

DRUM  squalidum,  Liitdl.  non  Lex.  ;  E.  Karwin. 

SKII,  Rchb.f.,  supra,  p.  710,  1869. 

When  I  proposed  to  name  this  plant  Epidendrum 
Karwinskii,  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  was  already 

species  bearing  that  name — a  terete  leaved  one.  I 
hasten  to  correct  the  mistake,  and  to  give  a  new  name, 
in  allusion  to  the  two  hollows  on  the  lip.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM  CHLOROGLOSSUM,  Rchb.f.,ct  Warm. 
Afline  Bolbophyllo  recurvo,    Lindl.   Labello  basi  utrinque  uni- 


BOLBOPHYLLUM   CHLOROGLOSSUM,    Rchb.  f.,  et 

Warm.y  Orchid.  Lag,  Sunt.  ined. 
Pseudobulbus  conicus  angulatus  et  sulcatus.  Folium  cuneato 
obfongum  acutum.  Pedunculus  deflexus  paucivaginatus  apice 
longius  n-icemosus.  Bractex  paleaces  ligulatx  obtuse  acut« 
ovaria  pedicellata  subsequantes,  uninervis.  Mentum  bene 
rectangulum,  Sepala  ligulata,  lateralia  pauIo  latiora.  Tepala 
linearia  acuta.  Labellum  oblongo-li^latum,  ante  basia 
utrinque  dente  exsiliente.  Columna  apice  tridentata. 
A  small  species  in  the  way  of  B.  recurvum,  but  quite 
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different  in  the  lip.  It  has  small  whitish  or  rosy  flowers, 
often  with  some  purplish  dots  and  a  green  lip.  It 
was  found  at  Lagoa  Santa  by  Dr.  Eugene  Warming, 
the  Danish  botanist,  and  has  been  introduced  from  Rio 
Janeiro  by  A.  D.  Ben-ington,  Esq.,  with  whom  it  first 
was  flowered.    H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

SOPHORA   JAPONICA  PENDULA. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  beautiful  tree 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  several  beautifully  executed 
plates,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Letts  and  Co.,  from  pho- 
tographs of  specimen  trees  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
and  used  to  illustrate  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  admirable  cata- 
logue. To  praise  the  beauty  of  the  tree  is  superfluous  ; 
the  portrait  speaks  for  itself,  and  being  exactly  copied 
from  a  photograph,  it  tells  no  false  tales. 

Sophora  japonica  was  sent  by  Father  d'lncarviUe,  in 
1747,  from  China  to  Paris,  whence  it  was  distributed 
by  Bernard  De  Jussieu.    It  is  a  handsome,  fast-growing, 
deciduous  tree,  and  yields  a  fine, 
hard,  handsome  wood.     Loudon 
notes  one   remarkable   property 


it  does  not  turn  yellow  or  drop 
off,  as  does  that  of  most  other 
pinnate-leaved  Leguminous  trees, 
its  deep-rooting  habit  being  the 
probable  cause  of  this  retention 
of  verdure,  a  property  shared 
by  the  pendulous  variety  which 
forms  our  present  subject. 

We  find  no  mention  as  to 
how,  when,  and  where  the  weep- 
ing variety  of  the  Sophora  origi- 
nated, but  MM.  Decaisne  et 
Naudin,  in  their  "  Manuel  de 
I'Amateur  des  Jardins,"  state 
that  it  has  been  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation, and  is  preserved  by 
grafting.  Among  weeping  trees, 
they  observe,  there  are  few  so 
characteristic  as  the  Sophora. 
Grafted  on  the  stem  of  an  ordi- 
nary Sophora  some  few  yards 
high,  and  pruned  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  head,  this  drooping 
variety  forms  a  tree  which,  in 
aspect,  is  at  once  strange  and 
graceful,  and  whose  pendulous 
branches  are  not  tardy  in  reach- 
ing the  soil.  It  is  noted  by 
Loudon  as  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  pendulous  trees,  a 
description  which  it  thoroughly 
justifies ;  nevertheless  it  seems 
but  partially  and  imperfectly 
known  to  the  general ;  public. 
Mr.  Mongredien,  in  his  recent 
book  on  Ornamental  Trees,  does 
not  appear  to  be  even  aware 
that  it  is  a  distinct  variety,  as 
he  says,  when  treating  of  S. 
japonica,  "when  grafted  on  a 
standard,  so  as  to  assume  a  pen- 
dulous habit,  it  produces  a  most 
charming  effect."  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  this  notice  and 
the  accompanying  illustration 
may  help  to  bring  it  into  greater 
prominence,  since  it  certainly 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  pendulous-habited  trees.  In 
the  catalogue  above  referred  to, 
it  is  mentioned  as  "one  of  the 

most  characteristic  of  all  weep-  

ing  trees,  and  one  of  the  greatest  g~  ^^~ 

elegance  and  beauty.     It  is  so  .^ 

thoroughly  pendulous    in   habit 
that   the  branches  seem  to  fall 
sheer  do\vn  in  tufts  or  bundles, 
like  the  spray  of  an  interrupted 
but  perpendicular  waterfall.  The 
pinnate  leaves  have  also  a  droop- 
ing character,   being    too  long   to  sustain   their   own 
weight,  and  hence  they  fall  down  in  the  same  lines  as 
the   branches."     The   peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
branches  spray  out  in  successional  tufts  is  noteworthy, 
and  it  gives  a  very  marked  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  the  tree  during  the  winter,   when  devoid  of 
leaves.     We  have  here  one  of  those  elegant  arboreal 
objects  of  moderate  stature,  which  can  be  pointed  out 
as   appropriate  for   the   decoration  of  any  garden  or 
pleasure  ground,  sure  to  meet  a  fitting  place,  however 
large,  and  not  the  least  out  of  place,  however  small 
it  may  be.    T.  M. 


nicknamed  Gennany  the  Fatherland  ;  but  this  by- 
word has  now  assumed,  in  their  mind,  a  respectable 
meaning,  giving  rise  to  serious  reflection,  for  it  is  so  ' 
unexpectedly  great  that  it  cannot  yet  be  quite  compre- 
hended. In  trying  to  define  the  true  causes  of  success 
of  our  German  armies,  we  shall  discover  them  to  be 
the  very  same  as  those  which  have  shaped  our  pro- 
gress in  medicine  and  agriculture. 

Eminent  physicians  and  advanced  agriculturists  have 
been  known  at  all  times,  and  renowned  military  leaders 
in  like  manner.  For  centuries  the  fixed  idea  has  therefore  I 
prevailed  that  .in  the  so-called  practical  avocations 
practice  and  experience  were  all-suflicient,  and  that 
theory  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  why  ? 
simply  because  true  theory  was  not  known. 

Practical  knowledge  and  aptness  are  indispensable  ! 
in  following  agriculture,  and  not  less  so  in  medicine ;  | 
but  we  are  now  aware  that  absolutely  certain  results 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  causes,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  active  principles  by  which  \ 
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PRACTICE    AND    SCIENCE. 

[The  foIIo^ving 

Prof.  Liebig 

of  Science,  Munich,  on  March  28.] 

We  celebrate  to-day  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth 
anniversary  of  our  academy.  Great  historic  events 
have  taken  place  since  last  year's  festival ;  a  new 
Germany  has  arisen  ;  the  dreams  of  our  youth  have 
become  reality,  and  Germany  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
geographical  expression.      The  English   people  have 
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phenomena  are  influenced  ;  we  kno^v  that  this  know- 
ledge  is  real  theory,  and  that  genuine  practice  is  the 
art  of  bringing  these  principles  into  play  at  the  proper 
time  and  of  assisting  in  their  reactions.  The  old 
practice,  based  upon  uncertain  rules,  gave  way  to 
scientific  practice,  which  is  founded  on  unalterable 
truths,— the  happy  inspirations  of  a  genius  who  grasped 
a  certain  law  without  being  able  to  account  for  its 
causes,  are  resolved  into  principles,  and  can  be  worked 
out  and  applied  by  others.  The  exclusive  property  of 
the  genius  which  constituted  his  superiority,  could,  by 
scientific  application,  be  owned  by  all. 

The  foundation  of  the  German  empire  and  the 
German  victories  steadily  following  one  another  have 
the  closest  connection  witli  those  military  events  which, 
66  years  ago,  overthrew  and  shattered  into  frngmcnts 
the  State  of  Frederick  the  Great,— a  State  antiquated 
and  ossified  in  red-tapeism.  One  way  only  existed  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  tlie  State  and  to  impart  fresh 
vigour,  and  this  way  Pi-ussia  followed  to  the  salvation 
of  Germany  ;  by  the  foundation  of  the  University  at 
Berlin  in  1810,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  high-minded 
Queen  Louisa,   the  road  had  become  visible  and  had 


been   sketched   out ;    the  inexhaustible 

mind    succeeded    where    the    limited    and    worn-out 

material  forces  were  wanting. 

German  science  was  destined  to  become  the  source 
of  a  new  and  youthfully  fresh  political  life. 

Thus  we  observe  the  Prussian  people  labour  persever- 
ingly  to  acquire  that  power  which  science  alone  can 
give,  and  all  have  witnessed  the  result  to  which  this 
long  and  stevn  struggle  has  led.  The  incidents  of  a 
war,  such  as  a  siege  or  a  defeat,  are  owing  to  causes 
which  may  be  traced  as  clearly  as  those  of  natural 
phenomena  ;  and  the  real  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
Prussian  strategics  consists  in  the  study  of  military 
sciences  upon  the  basis  of  exact  methods  of  natural 
sciences,  and  in  the  thorough  investigation  of,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  ensuring  success  or 
defeat. 

Among  the  branches  of  instruction  at  the  military 
academy  at  Berlin,  those  natural  sciences  are  most 
carefully  studied  which  may  be  utilised  for  warfare,  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  half- 
century  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  military  purposes.  And 
just  as  the  philosopher,  in  order 
to  solve  a  problem  in  exact 
sciences,  must  commence  with 
the  small,  apparently  trifling 
subjects,  before  he  understands 
and  masters  the  greater  one,  so 
we  Germans  had  to  pass  through 
a  long  course  of  schoolmg  and 
training,  while  other  so-called 
eminently  practical  nations 
named  us  dreamers  ;  but  it  was 
science  which,  in  1866  as  well 
as  in  1870-71,  defeated  unsound 
practice  ;  knowledge  that  im- 
parted strength  and  stability  to 
force,  and  created  in  our  ad- 
versaries a  fear  akin  to  horror  of 
the  German  system  of  spies. 

Our  colleague.  Professor  von 
Giesebrecht,  in  his  address  as 
rector  of  the  university,  has 
dwelt  upon  the  part  which  the 
German  universities  had  in 
fostering  the  national  idea  of 
unity  among  the  German  races  ; 
he  showed  how  the  national 
feeling,  long  a  glowing  spark, 
kept  alive  in  legends,  and  then 
roused  and  reared  by  German 
poets,  at  last  ripened  at  the 
centres  of  German  science. 

We  are  proud  that  our  king 
was  the  first  German  prince  to 
give  expression  to  the  national 
idea  of  a  German  empire,  and 
this  deed  will  remain  a  brilliant 
monument  for  him  in  history. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
state  publicly,  on  behalf  of  our 
academy,  that  a  hatred  of  races 
between  the  German  and  Latin 
nations  does  not  and  cannot 
exist.  We  look  upon  the  heavy 
misery  which  Germany  has 
suffered  in  former  times  from 
the  French  as  upon  an  illness, 
the  pains  of  which  are  soon 
forgotten  on  recoveiy. 

The  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
German,  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages,  his    reading  of  foreign 
characters,    the    culture  of    his 
mind,  render  him  just  to  other 
nations,  often  to  the  extreme  of 
being  unjust    to    himself;    and 
thus  we  do  not  forget  how  much 
we  owe  the  great  French  philo- 
sophers,    mathematicians     and 
workers  in  natural  sciences,  who 
have  been  in  many  branches  our 
teachers  and  our  prototypes. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  I  went 
to  Paris  to  study  chemistry,  accident  drew  Alexander 
von  Humboldt's  attention  upon  me,  and  a  recommend- 
ing word  of  his  induced  Gay-Lussac,  one  of  the  greatest 
chemists  and  physicists  of  his  time,  to  propose  to  me, 
a  youth  of  twenty,  to  continue  and  to  complete,  under 
his   assistance,    an  investigation   of  mine  ;    he  placed 
me  in  his  private  laboratory  as  pupil  and  assistant ; 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  was  thereby  decided. 

Xever  shall  I  forget  the  kindness  with  which  Arago, 
Dulong  and  Thenard  met  the  German  student ;  and 
how  many  of  my  German  compatriots  might  I  name 
who,  like  myself,  thankfully  recollect  the  active  assist- 
ance in  the  pursuit  of  their  scientific  studies,  given  to 
them  by  Yrcnch  sdTaats !  Warm  sympathy  for  every- 
thing great  and  noble,  and  disinterested  hospitality  are 
among  the  finest  traits  of  the  French  ch.aracter  ;  they 
will  revive  and  become  active  again  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  science  on  which  the  best  minds  of  both 
nations  must  meet  in  the  pui^uit  of  tlie  high  common 
object,  and  thus  the  indissoluble  fraternisation,  on 
scientific  ground,  will  assist  in  softening  the  bitterness 
which  animates  the  French  national  feehng  towards 
Germany,  the  consequence  of  a  war  forced  upon  us. 
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POTATOS. 

I  PRESUME  it  will  generally  be  accepted  as  an  unde- 
niable axiom,  that  as  long  as  we  eat  Potatos  so  long 
shall  we  strive  to  improve  upon  the  respective  charac- 
ters of  our  existing  stoclis.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is, 
where  shall  we  finally  get  to  !  We  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue eating  Potatos,  as  long  as  we  have  to  rely  upon 
food  for  subsistence.  What,  then,  will  be  the  Perfec- 
tions, Kings,  and  Queens,  of  future  generations? 
Doubtless,  marvellous  indeed.  Hitherto  our  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  Potato  improvement  have  mainly 
been  devoted  to  the  respective  features  of  earli- 
ness,  quality,  quantity,  and  shape ;  and  in  these 
features,  during  recent  years,  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  The  Potato  disease  has  now 
brought  to  the  front  another  demand  upon  the  esculent, 
namaly,  a  combination  of  early  ripening  with  late 
keeping  ;  a  combination  that  is  at  present  both  anoma- 
lous and  non-existent.  It  is  true  that  for  certain  kinds 
the  opinion  has  been  pronounced  that  they  largely 
possess  these  qualities  already,  but  the  assumption  is 
too  vague,  and  only  based  on  partial  testimony.  As 
far  as  my  experience  has  hitherto  gone,  it  has  led  to 
these  conclusions, — first,  that  just  in  proportion  as  a 
Potato  ripens  early,  so  will  it  commence  to  form  an 
early  growth  in  the  succeeding  year  ;  and  second,  that 
the  keeping  qualities  of  Potatos,  whether  early  or  late, 
depend  more  upon  the  temperature  ol  the  place  where 
they  are  stored  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

I  am  not  aware  as  to  whether  the  subject  has  been 
scientifically  considered  (although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  matter  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  ere  now),  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
from  the  time  it  is  ripe  for  lifting  until  the  time  that  it 
is  ready  fur  planting,  a  chemical  change  is  going  on 
within  tlie  tuber,  and  that  that  process  of  change  is 
accelerated  or  retarded  just  as  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tuber  is  placed  are  favourable  or  otherwise. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  specially  cool  stores  or  cellars 
are  available,  tlie  growth  of  Potatos  may  be  retarded, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  Potatos  have  to  be  stored 
where  the  temperature  materially  depends  upon  that  ol 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  too  frequently  under  con- 
ditions that  make  the  warmth  greater  rather  than  less. 
Here  no  late  keeping  qualities  will  avail,  except  those 
that  have  resulted  from  very  late  ripening.  The  very 
best  keepers  I  have  yet  met  with  are  Yorkshire  Hero, 
Lapstone,  Yorkshire  Hybrid,  and  Paterson's  Alex- 
andra, and  these  are  all  late  ripening  Potatos.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  it  to  be  generally  acknowledged 
that  an  early  ripening  Potato  cannot  be  converted  into 
a  long  keeper. 

A  far  more  likely  improvement  to  be  realised  is  that 
which  shall  bring  large  crops  of  good-sized  tubers  in 
conjunction  with  haulm  of  very  moderate  growth.  A 
coarse,  rampant  growth  of  haulm  is  an  evil  at  any 
season,  but  especially  so  when  the  disease  rages.  Take 
that  largely  grown  variety,  the  Regent,  for  instance, 
and  note  to  what  a  height  the  growth  has  extended 
during  the  past  summer.  Not  only  has  it  made  the 
disease  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but 
where  in  market  or  other  gardens  a  green  crop  was 
put  out  between  the  rows  of  Potatos  early,  the 
strong  growth  of  haulm  has  almost  strangled  it,  and 
in  many  cases  the  plants  are  not  larger  than  when  first 
put  out.  To  rectify  this  evil  I  should  commend  the 
culture  of  the  American  Early  Goodrich  Potato  instead 
of  the  Regent,  as  it  is  rather  earlier,  is  quite  as  heavy 
a  cropper,  tubers  as  good  in  quality,  and  the  haulm  is 
much  shorter,  and  of  a  dwarf  robust  habit  of  growth 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  winter 
greens.  If  any  beneficial  results  to  the  Potato  are 
likely  to  grow  out  of  the  grafting  process  it  will  prob- 
ably be  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  growth  of  the 
haulm.  Where  the  cross  has  really  proved  effective, 
this  result  has  invariably  been  attained  ;  and  the  lesson 
that  Mr.  ?>nn  has  now  learnt  from  his  experiments 
hitherto,  comes  to  this,  that  his  grafts  in  the  future 
must  be  sorts  that  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  quality, 
but  are  burdened  with  far  too  much  top  growth.  The 
stocks  will  be  selected  from  kinds  that  produce  short 
haulm,  but  lack  that  prolificacy  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  production  of  a  first-rate  Potato.  Onwards  grafted 
into  Yorkshire  Hero  produced  haulm  just  half  the 
height  of  the  parent,  and  with  tubers  proportionally 
small.  Hero  grafted  into  Onwards  produced  haulm 
about  one-third  less  in  height  than  the  parent,  with  a 
fair  average  crop  of  the  very  handsomest  kidneys. 
Next  year  the  strong  growing  Excelsior  Kidney  will  be 
the  graft,  and  one  of  Mr.  Fenn's  new  early  kidneys 
the  parent  stock,  a  combination  from  which  good 
results  may  be  looked  for.  A  heavy  cropping  kidney 
Potato  of  first-rate  quality,  producing  a  short  stubby 
haulm  of  from  about  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  height 
and  speedy  in  its  results,  would  prove  valuable. 

I  fear  after  all  that  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
character  of  the  Potato  disease  will  lead  to  far  less 
practical  results  than  will  discussion  on  the  best  reme- 
dial or  palliative  measures  that  should  be  adopted. 
And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  shall  find  in  "early 
ripeners  "  one  of  the  most  effective.  I  have  seen  this 
year  the  very  worst  forms  of  the  disease  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  developed  in  Hyatt's  Ashleaf, 
certainly  an  early  ripener,  thus  showing  that  even  the 
early  kinds  cannot  escape  the  disease.  And  I  have 
seen  enough  this  season  also  to  convince  me  that  just 
in  proportion  as  the  soil   is  enriched  with  application 


planting,  so  is  the  disease  found  to 
exist  in  the  crop.  This  fact  has  often  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  growers,  but  its  lessons  seem  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  To  put  in  a  dressing  of  raw  manure 
with  a  crop  of  Potatos  is  positively  to  court  the  disease 
in  its  worst  form.  I  have  enjoyed  comparative 
immunity  from  its  ravages  in  the  tuber  in  the  whole  of 
my  stocks  this  year,  and  attribute  it  entirely  to  an 
absence  of  any  form  of  dressing  but  superphospho- 
guano.  The  worst  features  were  developed  where  a 
few  barrowloads  of  decomposed  vegetable  refuse  was 
dug  in  with  the  crop.  The  wisest  form  of  cultivation 
consists  in  manuring  for  a  previous  crop  of  some  other 
vegetable  ;  but  where  that  plan  cannot  be  adopted, 
then  the  manure  should  be  worked  in  early  in  the 
winter,  the  soil  being  bastard  trenched,  and  the  manure 
placed  below  the  top  spit.  Another  prolific  promoter 
of  the  disease  is  close  planting.  We  are  too  anxious  to 
clutch  a  heavy  crop,  and  thus  sometimes  over-reach 
ourselves.  It  is  better  at  all  times  to  give  6  inches  too 
much  room  between  the  rows  than  6  inches  too  little. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  this 
paper  is  written,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  with  reference 
to  my  Potato  trials  here  during  the  past  summer.  It 
is  no  small  comfort  to  know  that  the  soil  seems  to  suit 
the  Potato  admirably,  and  developes  not  so  much  huge 
samples  as  nice,  clean,  moderately-sized  tubers,  that 
suit  both  my  purpose  and  taste  completely.  My  trials, 
in  consequence,  have  been  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  a 
fair  test  of  respective  qualities  are  concerned,  and  fully 
bear  out  the  opinions  formed  of  the  respective  kinds  in 
previous  years.  But  I  feel  a  mild  kind  of  objection 
this  year  to  entering  very  fully  into  the  various  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  kinds  I  have  grown,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  are  in  view  of  a  public  trial  of  Potatos 
at  Chiswick  next  year  ;  from  whence  not  simply  one 
person  but  a  hundred  or  more  may  directly  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  To  limit  a  trial  of  such  a  character 
to  kinds  of  recent  introduction  would  be  absurd.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  grow  in  large  variety  the  best  old 
kinds,  not  only  for  test  purposes,  but  also  to  synonymise 
the  various  classes  into  which  all  new  kinds  must  be 
placed.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  early  kidneys,  it  will 
be  found  very  difficult  to  decide  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  Royal  Ashtop,  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  Harry  Kidney,  and  several  others,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  true  Ashtop  type.  One  of  the  very 
best  of  all  this  batch  is  Alma,  a  first-rate  early  kidney, 
and  one  I  hope  that  will  not  be  overlooked  at  Chis- 
wick. The  only  real  Walnutleaf  kinds  that  I  have 
or  know  of  are  the  Early  Walnutleaf  Kidney  and  the 
Burlington  Prolific  alias  Sandringham  Early;  but 
neither  seem  equal  to  the  Ashtop  varieties.  As  a 
second  early,  the  Waterloo  Kidney  still  holds  its  place 
as  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  distinct,  but  several 
kinds  of  recent  introduction  are  so  essentially  Lap- 
stone  in  character,  that  I  venture  at  once  to  name  a 
batch,  that,  should  representatives  of  them  come  under 
Mr.  Barron's  hands  next  spring,  I  hope  he  will  plant 
them  all  in  a  lump — Cobbler's  Lapstone,  Haigh's 
Lapstone,  Pebble  White,  Huntingdon  Kidney,  Lady 
Paget,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Rixton  Pippin,  Daintree's 
Kidney,  Beaconfield,  and  Headley's  Nonpareil.  All  of 
these  have  the  true  Lapstone  blood  in  them,  and  have 
about  the  same  difference  in  the  appearance  of  haulm 
as  exists  between  the  famous  "tweedledum  and 
tweedledee."  Of  course  I  do  not  imply  therefrom 
that  relative  differences  of  merit  may  not  exist  in  the 
root  produce,  but  I  now  simply  point  out  the  striking 
family  likeness.  The  Lapstone  family  all  produce 
good  Potatos,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  stamina  about  them 
that  makes  them  liable  to  disease. 

Another  large  batch  possesses  special  features  that 
compel  me  to  put  them  into  what  I  may  term  the 
Webb's  Imperial,  alias  Dawes'  Matchless,  group.  These 
are  all  strong  growers,  differing  in  character  of  haulm 
only  in  a  minor  degree,  resembling  each  other  closely  in 
appearance  of  tuber — a  long  flattish  white  kidney,  and 
differing  only  in  relative  differences  of  quality  and 
crop.  They  consist  of  Webb's  Imperial,  Emsworth 
Kidney,  Wormsley  Kidney,  Excelsior,  Coombes' 
Favourite,  England's  Fair  Beauty,  Cumberland  Bangers, 
Chagford's,  and  Bryanstone  Kidney,  several  of  which 
are  positively  alike.  The  best  and  most  distinct  forms 
I  take  to  be  Webb's  Imperial,  Wormsley  Kidney,  and 
Excelsior.  Closely  allied  in  character  is  Milky  White, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Berkshire  Kidney,  and  these 
should  be  planted  in  close  company  to  the  others.  One 
of  my  favourites  still  stands  in  a  good  position— the  King 
of  Potatos,  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  the 
best  of  all  their  stock.  It  is  a  good  clean  second 
early  kind,  tubers  always  smooth  and  handsome,  and 
a  good  cropper  ;  the  flesh  unfortunately  is  yellow,  but 
the  flavour  is  good.  It  is  a  capital  companion  variety 
to  the  Waterloo  Kidney,  but  lacks  the  whiteness  of  the 
latter  kind.  To  lovers  of  the  Fluke  I  can  fully  com- 
mend King  of  Flukes  as  a  first-rate  cropper  and  mode- 
rately early,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  tribe.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's new  graft  Jiidney,  Yorkshire  Hybrid,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  the  tuber  to  Golden  Blossom, 
being  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  large  at  one  end  and 
small  at  the  other.  The  haulm  is  robust  and  it  ripens 
late,  but  it  is  so  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Radclyffe  as 
a  good  keeper  that  I  shall  offer  no  further  opinion 
upon  its  merits,  preferring  to  leave  that  point  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  next  year. 

Coloured  kidneys  are  becoming  more  abundant,  and 
where  prizes  are  offered  for  them,  as  is  the  case  at  many 


provincial  shows,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  grower  to  have  a  good  selection  from  which  to  choose 
his  sorts.  Fortunately  colour  is  not  their  only  recom- 
mendation, as  there  is  no  deficiency  of  other  good 
qualities  also.  Of  purple  kinds,  the  two  best  are  the 
old  Purple  Ashleaf  for  early  showing,  and  Paterson's 
Blue  Kidney,  a  really  excellent  white-fleshed  and  pro- 
ductive kind  for  later  exhibitions.  The  old  Red  Ash- 
leaf sometimes  yields  handsome  tubers,  but  is  not  so 
certain  as  is  the  wonderful  Red  Kidney,  a  handsome 
high-coloured  variety.  Somewhat  alike  in  colour  to 
the  Early  Rose,  but  generally  handsome  and  more 
refined  in  appearance,  is  Mr.  Allen's  Eureka,  a  really 
fine  Potato.  For  a  red  kidney  for  cottagers'  growth 
none  can  beat  the  Cottager's  Red,  a  high-coloured  Potato, 
that  is  an  immense  cropper,  of  robust  habit,  and, 
though  yellow  in  the  flesh,  is  of  most  excellent  quality, 
and  having  no  deep  eyes  does  not  cut  to  waste.  It 
keeps  very  late. 

Round  Potatos  at  present  offer  no  very  special  fea- 
tures of  novelty.  Mr.  Turner's  Union  is  one  of  the 
best  early  white  kinds,  and  will  be  largely  grown. 
Fenn's  Onwards  is  a  first-rate  second  early,  both  in 
crop  and  quality.  Early  Emperor  is  still  the  very 
handsomest  red  kind,  of  the  highest  quality,  and  Pater- 
son's Scotch  Blue,  as  a  pebble-shaped  purple,  is  not 
excelled  ;  this  latter  variety  is  a  capital  one  for  small 
gardens,  as  it  produces  so  small  an  amount  of  haulm,  and 
is  yet  a  good  early  cropper,  while  the  flesh  is  very  white 
and  good.  Two  very  handsome  later  red  kinds  are 
Wellington,  a  white  tuber,  heavily  blotched  with  red  ; 
and  Red  Diamond,  with  roughish  red  skin  ;  both  of 
these  should  be  grown  for  late  showing.  Magpie  has  a 
tuber  coloured  nearly  black  and  white,  more  novel 
than  taking;  whilst  the  finest  purple-skinned  kind  is 
Alexandra,  a  fine  late-keeping  Potato,  having  very  white 
flesh  and  of  first-rate  quality.  These  are  just  a  picking 
from  three  times  the  number  that  I  have  grown  of  round 
kinds.  The  American  kinds  have  also  come  under  notice, 
and  include  American  Rose,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Climax,  Peerless,  Prolific,  Early  Goodrich,  Early  Calico, 
Callao,  Gleason's  Late,  and  Mr.  W.  Robinson's 
Mormon  Potato.  King  of  the  Earlies  and  Climax 
have  far  too  many  eyes  for  my  notions  of  beauty,  but  I 
like  Peerless  better,  and  Prolific  best  of  all.  Putting 
aside  cooking  quality,  in  which  respect  all  these  kinds 
are  much  alike,  I  put  Prolific  as  the  very  best  of  all 
the  Transatlantic  introductions.  It  would  be  all  the 
more  valuable  were  the  colour  of  its  skin  pure  white 
ead  of  being  tinted  with  brown.  Early  Calico  is 
only  purple  variety,  but  it  has  very  white  flesh. 
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of  all  the  kinds  is  Gleason's  Late,''a  flattish  late 
round,  having  a  white  coat  heavily  banded  with  red  ; 
when  grown  in  light  open  soil  it  produces  very  hand- 
some tubers. 

I  have  grown  here  also  this  year  some  40  or  more  of 
Mr.  Fenn's  more  recent  batch  of  seedlings,  amongst 
which  are  some  of  exceedingly  high  promise.  In  the 
front  rank  comes  his  new  Rector  of  Woodstock,  the 
handsomest  white  round  kind  I  have  yet  seen  ;  it  is  a 
first-class  Potato  in  all  respects,  and  has  been  so 
acknowledged  at  South  Kensington.  Eliza  Fenn  and 
Goldfinder  are  also  handsome  kinds,  of  special  merit ; 
and  as  a  hotel  chop  Potato,  to  cook  quickly  and  good, 
Mr.  Fenn  specially  commends  the  Mayor  of  Wood- 
stock, so  named  in  compliment  to  a  respected  hotel- 
keeper,  the  holder  of  that  important  office  a  year  since. 
Cricket  Ball  and  Cottager's  Blush  are  two  very  hand- 
some red  kinds,  and  Betsy's  Favourite  is  a  handsome 
tuber  blotched  with  purple. 

Of  the  kidneys  none  can  exceed  in  beauty  Bountiful, 
a  beautiful  red  kind  and  veiy  productive.  English 
Rose  somewhat  resembles  its  American  confrire,  but 
with  more  colour  and  fewer  eyes  ;  whilst  of  the  white 
kinds,  Mary  Bowers  will  carry  the  sway  for  beauty. 
These,  however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  number  selected 
for  further  trial  next  year,  and  of  which  Mr.  Fenn  will 
show  samples  at  Kensington  on  the  20th.*  He  is 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  production  of  kinds  of  ster- 
ling merit,  and  in  the  promotion  of  that  object  will  not 
hesitate  to  destroy  all  that  do  not  come  up  to  his  high 
standard.  Out  of  his  well  known  small-growth  section 
two  most  excellent  early  kidneys  have  been  selected  as 
likely  to  be  suitable  for  forcing  in  pots,  and  are  named 
Little  Gem  and  Multum  in  Parvo.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Barron  would  not  object  to  test  a  few  of  each  kind  in 
that  way  at  Chiswick. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  would  add  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  really  useful  trial  of  a  large  variety  of 
Potatos  can  take  place  unless  there  is  in  the  planting 
such  an  arrangement  of  sorts  as  shall  throw  all  those 
kinds  that  have  similar  qualities  into  immediate 
growing  contact  to  each  other.  In  this  way  the  work 
of  censors  is  not  only  greatly  simplified,  but  the 
labour  of  testing  the  merits  of  new  kinds  against  older 
sorts  of  a  similar  character  is  rendered  much  easier. 
The  process  of  synonymising  is  also  materially  aided, 
and  if  from  200  to  300  kinds  are  grown,  it  will  be 
surprising  what  a  "slaughter  of  the  innocents"  in  this 
one  respect  only  will  take  place.  In  all  these 
respective  matters  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  afford 
Mr.  Barron  the  benefit  of  any  small  experience  I  may 
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possess,  and  none  will  watch  the  proposed  Potato 
trials  at  Chiswick  next  year  with  greater  interest  than 
Alex,  Dmiit  BeJfont. 


S!'^; 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.— XIV. 

IN'  the  preceding  articles  we  have  endeavoured  to 
put  before  the  reader  descriptions  of  some  of  our 
commonest  flowers.  We  began  with  those  having  the 
smallest  number  of  parts  and  the  simplest  structure, 
and  proceeded  from  these  to  others  of  more  complicated 
construction.  Moreover,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  the  increased  complexity,  so  that 
the  pupil  who  has  followed  us  so  far  should  be  able, 
when  he  meets  with  any  flower,  no  matter  what  its 
lineage  may  be,  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to 
the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  simplest  form  of 
flower,  and  how  those  diversities  may  be  explained, 
whether  by  addition  of  parts,  their  imperfect  separa- 
tion one  from  the  other,  their  union  one  with  another, 
their  irregular  growth,  or  what  not.  Incidentally 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  but,  in  the  main,  we  have  confined  our  atten- 
tion to  the  flower.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  es- 
sential to  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  something 
of  botany  that  he  pay  heed  to  the  mode  of  growth, 
and  to  the  forms  of  roots,  stem,  or  leaf.  These 
points  are  too  often  neglected  by  the  beginner  and  the 
amateur,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  superior  attractiveness 
of  the  flower  over  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  No  one 
with  a  real  love  of  his  subject  will  allow  of  such  a  plea, 
moreover,  a  very  little  study  will  show  that  the  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  these  less  gaily  bedight  organs  are  to 
the  full  as  important  as  those  taught  by  the  floner 
Moreover,  they  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the.  flower ;  and,  again,  they  can  be 
studied  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  deal  mainly  with  the  form 
assumed  by  the  stem,  and  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
branches  and  leaves,  it  is  as  well  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  baby  phnts 
as  they  emerge  from  the  seed.  Our  countr)man 
John  Ray,  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and  nnkt 
known  the  great  importance  of  a'.tending  to  seedlmg 
plants. 

Some  things,  like  a  tropical  Orchid  of  great  priLC, 
are  important  from  their  rarity  ;  other  things,  like  the 
humbler  Cabbage,  are  important  from  their  frequency 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  seedling  plants  are  valu 
able  to  the  botanist,  and  John  Ray  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  constancy  is  concerned,  there  was  no 
better  mode  of  grouping  the  entire  mass  of  flowering 
plants  ot  all  sorts  and  descriptions  known  to  him  than 
that  furnished  by  the  seedling  plants.  Speaking 
broadly,  and  disregarding  for  the  moment 
too  few  in  number  to  affect  the  general 
flowering  plants  may  be  ranged  under  two  categories, 
those  whose  seedling  plants  have  one  seed-leaf,  and  those 
which  have  two  of  equal  age.  These  seed 
leaves  are  known  as  coiyUdons ;  and  plants  with  one 
seed-leaf  are  called  jnonocotyUdons  \  those  with  two, 
dicotyledons. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  shown  not  only 
by  its  very  general — almost  universal — application,  by 
its  constancy  as  a  botanist  would  say,  but  by  the  fact 
that  this  arrangement  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  other  marks  of  difference  between  the  two  groups ; 
and  so  we  have  cumulative  evidence  as  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two.  For  instance.  Dicotyledons  have 
almost  invariably  net-veined  leaves,  and  the  parts  of 
their  flower  arranged  in  fours  or  fives,  or  some  multiple 
of  those  numbers — their  wood,  when  they  have  any,  is 
arranged  in  annual  zones,  zone  over  zone,  from  the 
centreoutwardly  ;  while  Monocotyledons  have — barring 
a  very  few  exceptions — straight- veined  leaves,  the  parts 
of  their  flowers  are  in  threes,  and  their  wood  is  not 
arranged  in  zones,  not  to  speak  of  other  characteristics. 
This  is  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  paying  some 
attention  to  the  seedling,  and  there  is  this  consolation, 
when  a  seedling  cannot  be  got,  its  general  character- 
istics can  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  the  leaves,  or 
flowers,  or  wood,  as  just  mentioned. 

To  illustrate  the  two  forms  of  seedling,  our  artist 
has  delineated  a  seedling  Oak  {fig.  274)  and  a  seedling 
plant  of  Wheat,  and  we  will  advert  to  the  more 
important  features  of  each,  premising  that  the  be- 
ginner need  not  experience  much  difliculty  in  seeing 
these  things  for  himself. 

Grains  of  Wheat  are  easily  procurable  just  now,  and 
acorns  soon  will  be,  or,  failing  them,  a  Broad  Bean  or 
a  Pea  will  serve  the  purpose  equally  well.  Let  some 
of  these  be  sown  in  moist  earth  or  sand  in  a  flower- 
pot, or  in  damp  moss  or  sand,  and  kept 
in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  soon  the  life  within 
the  seed,  at  first  not  obvious,  will  make  itself  seen.  It 
is  a  capital  plan  to  suspend  an  acom  or  other  large 
seed  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with  soft  water  ;  so  that  the 
seed  just  touches  the  surface  of  the  water,  put  the 
bottle  into  a  dark  cupboard  for  a  few  days  ;  for  the 
exposure  to  full  sun  is  not  propitious  to  the  first 
stages  of  plant  growth  ;  and  when  the  shell  cracks 
open  and  a  root  makes  its  appearance  through  the 
rent,  then  the  bottle  may  be  brought  out  from  its 
obscure  retreat,  and  the  whole  further  process  of  germi- 
nation witnessed. 

The  shell  of  the  acorn  is  the  true  fruit— the  ovary 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  greatly  changed  in  appearance 
from  what  it  was  when  it  nestled  like  a  tiny  egg  in  the 


nest-like  cup  then  bigger  than  itself,  but  since  by  com- 
parison dwarfed.  Within  the  shell  of  the  acorn  is  the 
seed  proper,  whose  stmcture  we  have  now  to  explain. 
If  an  acorn  be  not  at  hand,  a  Bean  or  an  Almond  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well,  especially  if  previously 
soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water. 

The  great  mass  of  the  acorn  consists  of  two  thick 
fleshy  lobes,  rounded  on  one  surface,  but  flat  where 
they  come  into  contact  one  with  the  other  ;  these  are  the 
two  seed-leaves,  the  cotyledons,  thick  and  fleshy, 
because  they  are  the  store-houses  of  food  whence  the 
young  plant  may  derive  its  supplies  before  the  root  and 
leaves  are  able  tosupply  its  requirements  (fig.  274,  A,  a). 
The  seed-leaves  are  not  always  like  those  of  the  Oak. 
In  other  cases  they  are  thin  and  green,  soon  pushed 
up  above  ground  to  fight  for  themselves,  and  differing 
but  little,  save  in  contour,  from  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
the  plant,  indeed,  fulfilling  the  same  office  as  they  do. 
Now,  supposing  that  there  is  but  little  nourishment 
stored  up  within  the  tissue  of  the  seedUng  plant,  or 
within  the  seed  investing  it,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
seedling  must  quickly  shift  for  itself,  or  succumb  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
quicker  germination  of  some  seeds  than  others  ;  for 
instance,  the  common  Mustard  germinates  very  quickly, 
as  every  one  knows.  It  sends  its  roundish,  notched 
seed-leaves  up  above  ground  into  the  light  and  air  with 
all  possible  despatch,  to  get  food  for  the  young  plant. 


The  upper  left-hand  figure  shows  an  acorn  in  situ,  cut  through 
the  middle  ;  at  F,  is  shown  the  cup  of  the  acorn  and  the 
r.-»dicle  protrdding  from  the  acom,  the  outer  shell  of  which  is 
the  fruit  proper.  At  E,  the  ^eed  is  shown  detached  from  the 
fruit,  with  the  radicle  still  further  developed.  The  lower 
figure  shows,  at  a,  a,  the  seed-leaves  ;  at  fl,  the  portion  of  stem 
above  the  seed-leaves :  at  c,  the  young  bud  or  plumule  ;  above 
D,  is  the  portion  of  the  stem  below  the  seed-leaves  (caulicle) ; 
and  below  D  is  the  radicle,  or  primary  root. 


These  are  the  leaves  eaten  as  Mustard,  with  the  coi  - 
responding  leaves  of  the  Cress,  as  salad.  Revert- 
ing to  our  acorns,  we  see  closely  packed,  between 
the  two  seed-leaves,  a  little  oblong  mass,  at  one  end 
of  which  rudimentary  leaves  are  readily  seen,  while  at 
the  opposite  extremity  is  a  root. 

When  the  seedling  Oak  begins  to  grow,  as  also  in  all 
other  plants,  the  first  to  break  loose  from  the  investing 
seed  is  the  root.  Given  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air  and  water  becomes  a  prime 
necessity  ;  and  in  order  to  get  and  appropriate  it,  the 
root  descends — always  descends — it  may  ascend  for  a 
time  if  put  out  of  its  course  by  any  obstacle,  but  left  to 
itself  down  it  goes— a  pretty  good  mark  of  a  root :  and 
note,  it  goes  down  continuously  (provided  there  be  no 
obstacle)  as  long  as  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  to  do 
so,  it  is  not  arrested  in  its  course,  but  continues  to  go 
on  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  it  started — 
this  is  continuous  growth.  In  other  instances,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-by,  growth  proceeds  in  one  direction 


for  a  time,  and  then,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
growth  is  checked ;  and  if  renewed,  it  goes  on  in 
another  direction,  at  an  angle  to  the  former  line  of 
growth,  perhaps  in  an  altogether  different  place.  Here 
we  have  illustrated  two  facts  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  studying  plant  growth — the  continuous  or  indefinite 
mode  of  growth,  as  contrasted  with  the  arrested  or 
definite  mode  of  growth. 

The  root  of  the  acorn,  under  natural  circumstances, 
and  if  not  interfered  with,  developes  into  a  tap-root, 
a  valuable  form  for  anchoring  a  plant  in  the  soil,  but 
not  so  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nurseryman,  who 
has  occasion  to  shift  the  young  plants,  and  hopes 
ultimately  to  transfer  them  altogether  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  ;  for  this  purpose  a  tuft  or  leash  of 
roots  is  better  than  a  single  one.  In  transplanting 
there  is  less  chance  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  when 
there  is  a  tuft  of  fine  feeders  than  when  there  is  but 
one ;  hence  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  practice  to  pinch  or 
cut  ofl"  the  end  of  the  tap-root,  after  a  little  while, 
when  a  number  of  fibres  or  thread-like  roots  are 
developed,  to  carry  on  the  work  heretofore  conducted 
by  the  one  tap-root. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  seedling  plant  are,  as 
already  said,  the  rudimentary  leaves  (fig.  274,  c),  packed 
in  what  is  virtually  the  first  bud.  As  this  grows  it 
lengthens  upwards  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to 
that  of  the  roots  ;  the  latter  want  water,  and  go  down 
in  search  of  it ;  light  and  air  are  essential  requisites  for 
the  leaves,  and  they  are  thrust  up  to  seek  these  life- 
giving  elements.  We  know  the  fact,  we  know  the 
object  of  this  upward  and  downward  growth  respec- 
tively, but  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  still,  despite 
many  curious  experiments  and  much  hazy  speculation, 
obscure.  Now  it  is  a  canon  in  botanical  science  that 
whatever  bears  leaves  and  buds  is  a  stem,  or  a  part  of 
a  stem,  a  branch,  and  that,  per  contra,  a  root  never 
bears  leaves  and  buds  (always  making  allowance  for 
occasional  and  very  rare  exceptions)  ;  hence  in  our 
seedling  Oak  that  portion  to  which  the  seed  leaves  are 
attached,  and  which  bears  the  young  bud,  is  to  be 
accounted  stem,  and  that  portion  which  bears  neither 
leaf  nor  semblance  of  leaf  and  goes  down  is  root. 
Thus,  in  our  illustration  (fig.  274),  the  space  from  D  to 
B  is  to  be  considered  as  stem,  bearing  two  seed-leaves, 
A,  A,  and  a  terminal  bud,  c,  sometimes  called  \.\ie plumule. 
The  portion  below  D  is  the  radicle,  or  true  root.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  portion  from  p  to  B  tapers 
upwards,  while  below  B  the  tapering  is  from  above 
downwards.  This  outward  difference  of  appearance 
corresponds  with  an  inward  difference  of  structure. 
Here  we  must  leave  our  seedling  Oak  for  the  present, 
and  defer  the  consideration  of  the  seedling  Wheat  till 
another  opportunity. 


The  Potato  Disease.— I  was  pleased  when  I  had 
read  your  leading  article  on  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  Potato.  It  will  prove  a  great  means  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  esculent,  which  forms 
so  important  a  part  of  our  national  food.  I  should 
require  quite  another  seven  years  of  life  to  meet  the 
writer's  views.  By  that  time,  if  I  am  spared,  I  have 
hopes  of  being  enabled  to  fulfil  the  requisitions  there 
put  forth.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  work  to  get 
white-fleshed  early  Potatos,  with  a  smooth  outline 
and  few  eyes,  and  which  must  also  have  good  keeping 
and  non-sporting  qualities.  I  believe  I  have  varieties 
which  come  as  near  to  those  requirements  as  any  up 
to  the  present  time.  But  my  cropping  desires  are  not 
satisfied.  How  nearly  they  are  likely  to  become  so,  I 
propose  to  show  next  year  in  the  rare  old  garden  at 
Chiswick,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Barron.  I  intend  also 
to  give  the  judges  and  critics  on  Potatos  an  opportunity 
again  to  try  and  discern  for  themselves  the  qualities  of 
my  improved  and  latest  selected  eedlings  and  crosses, 
at  South  Kensington,  on  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  R.  Dean's 
paragraph  answered  at  once  the  chief  request  of  Mr. 
Fish,  I  must  beg,  nevertheless,  to  thank  Mr.  Fish  for 
having  referred  to  me  personally  in  so  kind  a  manner  ; 
but  I  fear  that  the  '*  gold  medal  in  bas-relief"  would 
prove  too  uncomfortable  for  a  civilian  to  wear.  I  am 
proud,  however,  to  inform  him  that  my  cabinet  already 
holds  gold  and  silver  medals,  won  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  and  in  fair  competition  ;  but  honours  of 
this  sort  are  not  thought  proper  for  such  as  us  to  make 
a  display  of.  "Emblazoned"  medals  can  only  be 
proudly  and  conscientiously  "worn"  by  the 
destroyers  of  our  species,  so  that  my  "best  taters  " 
can  never  be  represented  on  my  breast,  though  I  trust 
in  time  that  the  worthy  defenders  of  our  country  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  way  of  * '  sticking  to  their 
ribs."  Practically,  as  regards  myself,  I  can  happily 
say  that  I  have  grown  better  Potatos  since  than  I  ever 
did  before  the  advent  of  the  disease.  I  remember  well 
how  the  barbarous  "good  old  plan"  used  to  play 
pranks  in  the  form  of  dry  rot,  bobbin-jones,  gappy- 
plots,  &c.  Forthe  how  and  "  wherefore  of  all  this,"  I 
would  refer  Mr.  Fish  to  the  pages  of  a  contemporary 
for  many  consecutive  years,  only  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  in  every  probability  he 
has  been  as  familiar  with  those  columns  as  myself.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  I  have  never  laid  special 
claims  for  my  practice  over  that  of  my  fellow^. 
What  I  have  done  and  written  has  been  for  the  sheer 
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love  of  the  thing,  and  to  try  and  impress  upon 
I'olato  growers  to  do  likewise  for  their  own  good. 
In  answer  to  "A.  D.,"  I  stated  that  the  Potato 
was  not  a  special  victim  to  electricity.  I  think  my 
critics  have  read  my  paper  hastily.  I  said  it  was 
subject  to  be  stricken  by  electricity,  more  so  at 
the  particular  stage  of  growth  which  I  pointed  out,  and 
this  is  still  my  conviction.  The  circumstance  has 
become  too  familiar  to  my  senses  to  allow  me  to 
"gue.ss"  about  it.  How  to  prevent  it  is  what  I  also 
"want  to  know,"  and  in  this  way  critics  do  not  help 
me  in  the  least.  .Suppose  I  was  to  propose  encircling 
our  Potato  grounds  with  galvanic  wires  as  lightning 
conductors  !  Well,  that  is  certainly  no  new  idea  of  mine, 
so  I  take  heart  of  giace,  and  feel  to  tread  the  earth 
firmly.  But  how  about  my  new  seedling  crops,  now 
growing  in  the  orchard-house  under  glass  ?  In  lieu  of 
"  disproving  the  agency  of  electricity,"  it  rather  appears 
to  confirm  it  ;  at  any  rate,  some  discovery  is  lurking  anent 
the  glass,  either  as  proving  it  to  be  a  non-conducting 
or  repellent  power,  so  far  as  the  seedling  Potatos  are 
concerned,  or  why  sliould  they  there  remain  scatheless  ? 
The  glass  cerlainly  "robs"  them  somehow  of  the 
"disease  orii^inating  force."  An  enthusiastic  Potato 
lover,  and  a  very  good  neighbour  of  mine,  "  steps  in  " 
occasionally  to  "smell  the  old  Potato  smell  "  given  off 
from  their  green  and  flourishing  tops,  and  to  witness 
the  yellow  (lying  off  of  the  foliage  of  the  precocious 
ones,  as  he  "used  to  smell  and  see  them  when  a  boy !" 
I  believe  I  shall  eventually  take  up  every  tuber  of  them 
free  from  the  least  sign  of  disease,  and  I  am  keeping 
them  constantly  watered,  both  tops  and  bottoms,  longer 
than  is  at  all  necessary,  on  purpose  to  test  the  wet 
theory,  if  it  be  a  producer  of  the  murrain,  to  the 
uttermost,  and,  in  this  case,  to  allay  the  uprisings  of 
any  afterdoubts  of  criticism.  Per  contra,  those  seed- 
lings which  I  transplanted  into  the  open  yard,  I  took  up, 
what  remained  of  them,  three  weeks  since.  The  haulm 
was  black  with  disease,  the  greater  part  of  it  quite 
rotted  away,  and  the  young  tubers  also.  Of  the 
remainder  the  murrain  had  attacked  the  mmore  or  less; 
they  "keep  going"  to  this  very  day,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  preserve  one-third  of  them.  The  tempests 
proved  too  much  for  their  voyage,  and  if  it  was  not 
owing  to  electricity  in  connection  with  the  "white 
rain,"  I  pray  my  critics  to  convince  me  otherwise,  for 
these  seedlings  were  as  healthy  and  promising  before 
the  lightning,  thunder,  and  the  rain  came  as  their  pro- 
totypes under  the  gla^s  close  by.  Why  did  they  not 
remain  so,  if  my  theory  is  incorrect  ?  Again,  in  the 
open  ground  in  this  garden  I  have  some  tubers  planted 
later  than  my  general  crop,  which  took  the  place  of  a 
bed  of  blind  Strawberries.  On  August  9  they  were  in 
midgrowth,  green  and  flourishing,  with  scarcely  a  fault 
upon  their  foliage.  On  the  13th  I  was  walking  in  the 
evening,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  with  he  of  Bed- 
font,  and  before  us,  and  afar  off,  we  became  witnesses 
to  the  quick  uprising  of  a  magnificent  outline  of  dark 
clouds.  Nature's  artillery  was  there,  though  silent 
for  us.  I  said,  "  If  that  tempest  is  breaking  in 
its  full  force  over  the  rectory  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it 
pass  away  at  once,  my  late  planted  Potatos 
will  take  no  harm  in  their  greenery,  otherwise 
than  by  becoming  stricken  with  the  'spot.'  Should 
the  storm  linger  thereabouts,  for  only  one  day, 
the  spots  will  become  .surrounded  in  their  margins 
by  Fungus  mould  ;  and  should  damp  muggy  weather 
continue  upon  the  tail  of  that  storm  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  '  zoospores '  that  Mr.  Berkeley  told  us  of 
would,  as  an  effect,  and  not  as  a  first  cause,  become 
generated  in  continuation  of  the  deadly  work  begun  in 
the  first  instance  by  electricity  or  '  fire  blight '  (see 
p.  1 135)  upon  the  leaves;  and  the  more  glazed  and 
fii-m  of  texture  the  leaves  are,  the  more  resistance  they 
offer  to  the  above  destroying  powers."  I  have  one 
seedling  Potato  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  tri.il,  having 
leaves  of  peculiariy  finii  textui'e,  and  remarkably 
glazed.  This  has  stood  throughout  the  season's  ordeal 
triumphantly  ;  all  my  other  sorts  have  been  spotted 
more  or  less,  but  that,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  the 
chief  harm.  I  never  had  better  crops  of  Potatos, 
taking  them  altogether,  and  they  are  all  of  my  own 
originating.  Well,  I  returned  to  Woodstock  on  the 
15th,  and  soon  inquired  if  they  had  experienced  a 
thunder-storm  on  Sunday  night.  "No,"  my  wife 
said;  "  it  lightened  very  sharp,  but  we  had  tempest 
with  rain,  slightly,  all  yesterday."  I  hastened  to 
inspect  the  healihy  foliage  I  left.behind  me,  and  upon 
it,  sure  enough,  was  im]jrcssed  the  fatal  spot,  and  its 
accompanying  Fungus  mould,  though  the  splendid  after 
weather  completely  stopped  it  from  doing  further  harm. 
The  Potatos  are  ripe,  and  still  in  the  ground,  without, 
I  believe,  a  single  trace  of  the  rot  to  be  found  upon  them. 
I  would  ask  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  there 
any  other  esculent  under  the  sun  that  has  suffered 
the  neglect  which  the  Potato  has,  in  contravention  of 
Nature's  intentions  ?  Then  pray  do  not  let  us  go 
back  :  let  us  begin  again,  and  try  by  good  cultivation 
and  care  of  the  noble  tuber  to  bring  back  that  sound 
pristine  health  and  primeval  constitution,  now  lost  to 
it  through  supineness  and  neglect.  Useless  retorts  can 
do  no  good  ;  the  evil  stares  us  in  the  face.  In 
conclusion,  allow  me  to  relate  how  that  I  planted  more 
Potatos  in  this  garden  on  August  8,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  electrical  test  if  possible  ;  how  they  are 
now  flourishing  in  full  greenery  of  haulm  ;  how 
they  experienced  rain  for  the  first  time  on  their 
foliage  last   Saturday    the    2d    inst.,  also    on    Sunday 


again.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  we  had  12  hours  of 
downpour,  to-day  it  has  been  splendid  weather.  I 
have  minutely  examined  the  foliage,  and  not  a  single 
"spot"  is  visible  upon  it.  We  had  no  tempest  with 
the  rain  ;  the  air  is  not  charged  with  electricity,  but 
feels  cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  rain  was  not  what  is 
termed  "white  rain."  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Robt.  Fenn, 
Rectory,  Woodstock,  Sept.  7. 

Propagation  of  Oaks. — Having  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  valuable  golden  variegated  form  of  the  Turkey 
Oak,  which  I  believe  is  quite  new,  will  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  it— in- 
arching cannot  in  this  case  be  practised.  If  budding 
be  practised,  should  it  be  done  in  the  open  ground,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  procure  a  few  stocks  in  pots,  and 
work  it  in  a  frame  ?  or  will  grafting,  if  properly  done, 
be  pretty  certain  ?  R.  A.  D.  [We  referred  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  kindly 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  reply  : — "  Alter  several 
years'  experience  in  propagating  Oaks,  I  find  that  the 
only  safe  method  is  by  inarching.  A  very  experienced 
grafter  may  get  one  in  four  or  six  to  take,  but  it  often 
results  in  the  success  of  one  in  ten.  Grafting  on  estab- 
lished plants  in  jiots,  under  close  handlights,  may  be 
more  successful,  but  it  wants  much  experience."] 

Peach  Culture  at  Madresfield  Court. — The 
kitchen  garden  at  Madresfield  is  a  comparatively  new 
one,  and  the  site  chosen  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  in  general,  the  soil  being  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  The  Peach  wall  is  about  10  feet  in  height, 
and  the  trees  have  been  planted  five  years.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  trained  horizontally  from  an  upright 
shoot,  a  mode  of  training  which  we  seldom  employ, 
although  a  favourite  system  with  the  French,  and  one 
which  has,  no  doubt,  some  advantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  a  wall  can  be  covered  with  wood  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  And  by  this  form  of  training  Mr.  Cox 
has  in  five  years  succeeded  in  covering  the  whole  surface 
with  the  fresh  green  of  the  Peach  tree,  while  the 
growth  has  been  perfectly  regidated,  presenting  an 
elegant  appearance,  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
on  the  cultural  skill  displayed  by  the  gardener. 
It  is  the  finest  display  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I 
ever  beheld.  To  those  who  in  despair  announce  their 
intention  of  giving  up  Peach  culture  on  open  walls,  I 
would  say,  go  and  see  for  yourselves  what  is  done  at 
Madresfield,  and  judge  whether  such  results  are  not 
worthy  of  great  endeavours  to  imitate.  The  wall 
coping  projects  about  6  inches.  This  Mr.  Cox  con- 
siders of  great  advantage.  When  wide,  permanent 
copings  are  objected  to,  it  is  best  to  have  brackets 
permanently  fixed  into  the  wall,  to  receive  temporary 
copings,  for  there  is  not  a  doubt  that,  with  wider 
copings,  we  should  suffer  less  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate  ;  and  protection  from  spring  frost  is  of  first 
importance,  for  without  this  necessary  iirecaution  not 
only  the  blossom-buds,  but  the  trees  at  times,  suffer 
irreparable  injury,  and  this  without  a  doubt  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  those  bare-limbed,  unsightly-looking  objects 
one  sometimes  sees,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  gar- 
dens. The  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat,  which 
originated  in  these  gardens,  is  planted  in  several  of  the 
houses,  and  from  its  distinct  and  bold  characteristics 
is  at  once  discernible  amongst  the  others,  and  is  well 
deserving  of  the  high  encomiums  passed  on  it.  George 
IVeHlaud. 

Influence  of  Scion  upon  the  Stock.  — I  have 
not  seen  the  following  quoted  amongst  the  illustrations 
of  this  which  have  been  collected  :—" 'Tis  by  tjie 
descent  of  the  particles  from  the  graft,  and  their 
reascent,  that  the  variegations  appear  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  shrub  :  a  pregnant  example  of  which  happened 
to  Mr.  Bridgman,  gardiner  at  Hertford,  who  engrafting 
a  Hedgehog  slip  into  a  Holly,  the  graft  dy'd,  but 
another  variegation  appear'd  afterwards  below  it,  upon 
the  same  stock."  (Blair's  "  Botanick  Essays  (1720), 
p.  386.)    W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Acer  Negundo  variegatum. — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  this  very  pretty  hardy  deciduous  shrub  is  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  have  been  much  pleased 
this  summer  with  the  effect  which  some  standards 
planted  in  the  shrubbery  border  here  produce.  In 
looking  through  a  conservatory  in  a  large  establishment 
lately,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  it  used  in  the 
shape  of  low  bushy  plants  for  decorating  ;  and  well  it 
looked,  intermixed  with  other  plants.  I  presume  it 
was  growing  on  its  own  roots,  as  the  standards  bought 
in  are  worked  upon  a  green  variety.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  "  telling  "  variegated  plants  we  have, 
either  for  use  indoors  or  out.  T.  Wynne,  Holbrook, 
Suffolk. 

Polemonium  cceruleum  variegatum  as  an 
Edging  Plant.  —  Having  failed  to  observe  in  the 
various  reports  on  bedding  plants  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  your  pages  any  notice  of  this 
comparatively  scarce  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  as  a 
bedding  plant,  I  am  induced,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
of  your  readers,  to  remark  that  as  an  edging  plant  in 
particular  it  is  entitled  to  prominent  position,  and 
especially  in  combination  with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  its 
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purple  coloured  foliage  of  the  Coleus  contrasting  so 
charmingly  with  the  unique  and  elegant  variegated 
Fern-like  leaves  of  the  Polemonium,  as  is  exemplified 


by  an  example  in  one  of  the  flower  gardens  here,  which 
signally  eclipses  contemporaneous  beds  of  Coleus  and 
Iresine  Lindeni,  respectively  edged  with  Geraniums 
Golden  Fleece,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  and  Cloth  of 
Gold — all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
lacking,  however,  the  compact  habit  and  elegance  of 
the  Polemonium.  Apart  from  its  excellent  bedding 
quality,  it  possesses  the  property  of  comparative  hardi- 
ness, requiring  merely  the  protection  of  any  cold  glass 
structure  throughout  the  winter,  and  if  placed  in  a 
little  heat  early  in  the  spring  a  quantity  of  side  shoots 
is  soon  afforded,  which  if  slipped  off  and  inserted  in 
small  pots  speedily  become  established  plants.  For 
indoor  decorative  purposes  it  is  also  invaluable, 
especially  for  table  decoration.  Amongst  other 
novelties  allow  me  to  notice  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum,  which  is  also  a  charming 
edging  plant,  especially  for  small  beds.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  it  doing  duty  as  an  effective  edging,  in 
association  with  blue  Lobelia,  toa  bed  of  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor  Nosegay  Geranium,  and  it  is  much  admired 
alike  for  its  pretty  diminutive  purple  flowers  as  for  its 
neat  heart-shaped  foliage.  William  Gardiner,  Lower 
Eatnigton  Park. 

Blue  Apron.— Is  it  possible  to  get  the  true  stuff 
for  making  gardeners'  aprons  anywhere  ?  if  so, 
where  ?  For  many  years  now  I  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  anything  like  the  stuff  that  we  used 
to  be  able  to  get  quite  commonly.  Possibly  the 
reason  is,  that  the  young  gardener  of  the  period  is  too 
much  of  a  dandy  to  wear  such  a  thing  as  an  apron 
(if  so,  small  credit  to  him),  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  demand  for  gardeners'  apron  stuff'.  May  I 
throw  out  a  suggestion  to  the  nurserymen  :  could  not 
they  add  it  to  the  list  of  things  that  they  keep  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  gardener  ;  and  thus  every  gar- 
dener, when  he  ordered  his  seeds  or  plants  or  bulbs, 
could  also  order  his  apron  stuff  at  the  same  time. 
N.  H.  P. 

Thujopsis  dolabrata. — In  answer  to  the  request 
of  a  correspondent  in  your  last,  I  send  you  the  dimen. 
sions  of  a  Thujopsis  dolabrata  that  we  planted  here  in 
1S63.  It  is  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  5  feet  6  inches 
through  the  base,  and  16  feet  round  the  base.  It  was 
covered  with  cones  this  year  for  the  first  time.  T.  C. 
Richardson,  Gardener,  Perryfield,  Godslon,  Sept.  II. 

Moving  Large  Hollies. — It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers,  and  those  who  attended  the 
large  sale  by  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  in  November  last,  to  hear  that 
the  whole  of  the  large  Hollies,  16  to  20  feet  high,  con- 
sidered by  many  too  large  and  unsafe  to  move,  are  all 
"alive  and  growing,"  breaking  like  Furze  bushes,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  weather  just  after- 
wards, and  the  accident  they  met  with  at  the  railway 
arches  between  here  and  Chiswick  :  several  had  4  to  5 
feet  of  their  tops  crushed,  and  others  had  to  be  shifted, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  too  high  for  the  arches  to 
admit  them  through.  This  was  no  easy  task,  as  they 
were  on  ordinary  stone  trucks,  and  their  weight  from 
I  to  2  tons  each.  W.  James  Epps,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Leu'isham. 

Extension  of  the  Peach  Season.— Much  has 
been  written  in  the  gardening  journals  at  different 
times,  during  the  last  few  years,  upon  the  prolonging 
of  the  Peach  season,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Pearson, 
who,  to  attain  this  end,  have  directed  their  energies 
and  great  experience  to  producing  early  and  late 
varieties  of  the  Peach  and  other  fruits.  Little  had  pre- 
viously been  done  towards  the  production  of  early 
Peaches,  though,  it  is  true,  we  have  long  had  what 
were  called  "late  October  Peaches;"  these  were, 
for  the  most  part,  very  insipid  in  flavour,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  some  of  the  new  late  Peaches — 
Rivers'  Princess  of  Wales,  for  instance,  which  I  have 
myself  retarded  till  November,  and  found  excel- 
lent. Those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  a 
series  of  glass  houses  are  ever  complaining  of  a  glut  of 
Peaches— all  coming  in  at  once,  with  a  dearth  of  fruit 
before  and  after.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
our  great  nurserymen  (as  before  stated)  have  slightly 
obviated  this  evil,  and  the  orchard-house  has  helped 
still  further  to  the  same  end  ;  fur  instead  of  boasting  of 
50  or  60  dozen  Peaches  on  one  tree,  the  owner  of  the 
orchard-house  can  show  as  much  fruit  in  the  same  space 
as  this  tree  occupies,  and  that,  too,  separated  into  little 
divisions  of  different  sorts,  early  and  late,  each  contain- 
ing their  three  or  four  dishes  of  fruit.  But  we  want  to 
extend  the  season  far  beyond  these  limits,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  may  be  done,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  There  is  still  considerable  difficulty  in 
persuading  many  gardeners  that  my  "new  method  of 
growing  frmt,  &c.,"  is  not  a  substitute  for  succession 
houses  only,  for  no  amount  of  succession  houses  would 
give  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  and  which  are  thus 
entirely  overlooked.  ,  The  high  terms,  however,  in 
which  it  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  of  our  best 
gardening  authorities,  who  have  looked  fairly  into  it 
without  solicitation  on  my  part,  emboldens  me  to  lay 
before  your  readers  a  process  of  extending  the  Peach 
season  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the  new  varieties 
command,  and  the  pot  system  of  the  orchard-house 
further  advances.  I  am,  of  course,  not  speaking  of 
early  forcing  houses.     It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
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n  the  "new  method"  itself,  as  it  is  now 
pretty  well  known,  being  simply  a  combination  vinery 
constructed  with  movable  platforms  for  trees  and 
flowers,  to  be  moved  in  and  out  of  the  house  at  will, 
and  that  at  a  moment's  notice.  Suppose  a  vinery  so 
arranged  with  five  platforms  :  let  the  first  be  filled  with 
the  best  early  Peaches,  Belle  Beauce,  Rivers'  Early, 
Early  York,  &c.,  and  let  this  platform  be  kept  in  the 
house  as  much  as  possible,  except  for  an  occasional 
■warm  sho%ver  in  the  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
fruit,  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  health  ;  and  let  its 
occupants  be  subject  to  such  warmth  throughout  their 
growth  as  the  Vines  have,  till  about  a  week  before 
ripening,  when  they  may  be  moved  out,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  flavour  and  colour  the  fruit.  These  Peaches 
being  early  sorts,  and  forced  besides,  will  come  in  very 
early.  Let  the  next  platform  contain  early  Peaches 
under  mixed  treatment ;  then  would  come  mid-season 
Peaches,  and,  lastly,  the  best  late  Peaches,  such  as 
Walburton  Admirable,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  &c.,  and  these  should  be  kept  entirely  out  of 
the  house,  as  far  as  spring  frosts  and  subsequent  storms 
will  allow,  and,  where  practicable,  shunted  behind  a 
north  wall,  to  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  finally  brought  into  the  house  in  November  for  the 
fruit  to  be  ripened  and  finished  off  by  fire-heat.  This 
excessive  retarding  will,  no  doubt,  affect  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  in  some  measure,  according  to  the  season,  but 
it  will  produce  Peaches  when  you  cannot  have  them 
ripe  at  all  by  any  other  process  that  I  know  of,  and 
also  at  a  much  less  expense,  for  one  house  will  do  the 
whole  under  the  direction  of  a  good  gardener,  yofin 
Fountame,  Soiithacre  Rectory,  Brandon. 

Hardiness  of  Niphobolus  Lingua.  —  It  will 
interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  accident  resulting  from  the 
disastrous  siege  of  Paris,  in  the  discovery  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  Niphobolus  Lingua  (as  mentioned  at  p.  1098), 
may  be  new  so  far  as  our  French  brethren  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  may  say  that  for  the  last  12  years  I  have 
planted  this  Fern  in  ordinary  outdoor  ferneries.  Just 
12  years  since  I  was  called  in  to  enlarge  and  otherwise 


Fern  growing  at  an  elevation  of  a  yard  from  the  gravel 
walk  adjoining.  It  was  in  the  most  robust  health,  a 
round  patch  18  inches  through,  made  up  of  closely- 
packed  foliage,  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw  grown 
under  glass,  and  I  was  assured  it  had  withstood 
the  cold  of  several  winters  with  perfect  impunity. 
Since  then,  I  have  introduced  the  plant  into  hardy 
ferneries  whenever  opportunity  has  offered,  and  always 
have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  hardiness.  To 
insure  quick  and  vigorous  growth  this  Fern  should  be 
planted  in  lumpy,  fibrous  peat,  and  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  till  it  is  established.  Under  proper 
treatment,  the  wiry,  mousetail-like  rhizomes  of  this 
plant  will  push  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  soon  form 
fine  specimens.  Its  dissimilarity  to  any  other  of  the 
usual  denizens  of  the  outdoor  fernery  will  render  it  an 
acceptable  and '  interesting  addition.  milia»t  Chitty, 
Stamford  Hill. 

Taxodium  distichum. — This  superb  ornamental 
tree  is  so  little  planted  now,  that  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  very  handsome  specimen  at  Cadlands,  near 
Southampton,  the  seat  of  E.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.  It 
is  about  90  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  is  fully  12  feet  in 
circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bare  to 
the  height  of  18  feet.  It  is  growing  close  to  a  large 
ornamental  pond,  and  is  in  luxuriant  foliage.  Such 
situation  appears  always  to  suit  this  tree,  and  both 
and  the  pendulous  form  ought  to  be  more  generally 
planted.  It  is  also  known  as  Cupressus  disticha,  th 
deciduous  Cypress.  Close  by  were  fine  specimens  c 
Hydrangea  japonica  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  i: 
flower,  the  latter  shrub  being  extensively  planted  in  the 
open  borders  and  on  lawns  along  the  south  coast.  Figs 
also  luxuriate  in  this  district,  and  it 
occurrence  to  meet  with  large  trees  10  and  12  feet  high 
with  an  abundance  of  fruits  equal  to  that  obtained 
under  glass.  D.  H. 

Diseased  Asparagus. — Enclosed  are  portions  of 
Asparagus  stems  and  branches,  which,  I  fear,  strongly 
approximate  the  state  of  your  correspondent's  plants 
(see  No.  36),  whose  description  caused 
more  minutely  my  own  plants,  some  of  which  I  have 
latterly  observed  had  assumed  an  unusually  brown  and 
unhealthy  appearance,  including  in  some  instances 
complete  defoliation  of  the  plants,  but  which  I  attri- 
buted to  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  the  beetle 
(Crioceris  asparagi),  or  some  unseasonable  influence. 
I  have,  however,  as  yet  failed  to  discover  that  the 
disease — if  disease  it  really  be — had  penetrated  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Neither  are  the  stems— that  is, 
the  portion  nearer  the  soil — much  affected,  excepting 
in  I-year-old  plants,  nor  are  the  whole  of  our  planta- 
tions affected  alike,  the  less  vigorous  ones  having  been 
most  severely  affected.  I  may  add  that  concurrently 
with  your  correspondent's  remarks  there  is  an  account  in 
the  Globe,  by  a  large  grower  in  the  west  of  England, 
stating  that  the  majority  of  his  large  plantations  of 
Asparagus  are  badly  diseased,  so  much  so  that  even  the 
roots  of  many  of  the  plants  emit  an  offijnsive  smell.  A 
similar  account  was  also  this  morning  received  by  me 
from  a  neighbouring  gardener,  namely,  that  he  has 
also  latterly  observed  that  his  plants  presented  an  un- 


Uy  brown  appearance,  and  that  recent  inspection 
had  disclosed  the  presence  of  a  Fungus.  Hence  I  fear 
we  shall  learn  that  these  are  not  isolated  cases,  though 
[  trust  the  disease  may  prove  to  be  of  a  casual  and 
not  an  epidemical  character.  IVilliam  Gardiner,  Lower 
Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Ai'on,  Sept.  II.  [See 
p.  1 194.  Eds.] 

Wasps'  Nests. — This  year  we  have  been  plagued 
hereabouts  with  a  perfect  cloud  of  wasps,  and  the 
quantity  of  nests  taken  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of 
'le  circle  is  nearly  50.  I  have  myself  taken  ten 
week,  and  my  neighbour  has  taken  the  same 
number ;  and  Re  took  eight  the  week  before,  and  I 
four  the  same  week.  The  damage  they  have  done  to 
he  fruit  is  almost  incalculable  ;  one  gentleman  told 
ne  that  they  had  taken  all  his  Apricots,  and  they  had 
begun  at  his  Pears ;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  about 
taking  wasps'  nests.  There  is  a  general  notion  afloat 
that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  business  to  take  a  wasps' 
nest.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  simple. 
Get  a  small  watering-can  filled  with  gas  tar, 
find  out  your  nests  in  the  day  time,  either  by  following 
your  wasps  home  or  getting  the  country  people  to  tell 
you  when  they  know  of  any,  but  mark  the  nest  in  the 
daytime  by  a  piece  of  white  stick  or  lath,  so  that  you 
can  easily  see  it  at  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  take 
your  pan  of  gas  tar  and  pour  about  a  quarter  to  half  a 
pint  of  tar  into  the  hole  of  the  nest,  close  the  opening 
with  a  little  sod,  and  all  will  be  right.  You  can  go 
next  night  and  dig  the  combs  out  if  you  like,  or  if  you 
have  a  friend  a  fisherman  he  will  save  you  the  trouble. 
If  you  are  near  a  town  where  fishermen  live  you  can 
get  something  for  the  combs  of  grub  by  taking  them  to 
the  fishing-tackle  shops.  However,  let  there  be  no 
more  difiiculty  with  wasps'  nests  now.  I  grant  that  the 
old  way  of  taking  them  with  fuzes  of  gunpowder  and 
sulphur  was  an  awkward  one,  and  not  always  safe  and 
certain,  but  I  guarantee  gas  tar  to  be  both  safe  and 
sure.   N.  H.  P. 

Plums. — The  enclosed  Plums  are  sent  to  show  how 
exceptional  the  season  has  been  in  some  instances. 
Generally  we  have  a  good  crop  of  these — about  50  sorts. 
Those  sent  will  show  you  how  some  of  the  trees  are 
loaded.  My  experience  here  this  season  has  been  that 
all  Iruit  trees — and,  in  fact,  cone-bearing  kinds.  Thujas 
and  Cupressus  in  particular — escaped  the  frost  and 
cutting  hailstorms  that  we  had  in  April  and  May. 
The  Plums  blossomed  early,  and  escaped  ;  the  Pears 
were  in  all  their  beauty  when  the  hailstorm  in  the  nigl ' 
of  May  10  spread  desolation  amongst  them,  and  only 
a  few  sorts  escaped.  How  six  or  seven  sorts  should 
so  out  of  more  than  1000  kinds  I  cannot  divine,  unless 
there  were  something  peculiarly  hardy  in  their  nat 
Those  that  escaped  are  Belle  et  Bonne,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Goubalt,  loaded  with  nice 
clean  fruit  ;  Peach  Pear,  some  of  which  I  sent 
yesterday  ;  Anna  Audusson,  and  a  few  others. 
The  Myrobalan  Plums  flowered  in  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March,  and  escaped 
entirely — leaves,  fruit,  and  branches — in  the  most 
healthy  condition.  I  intended  to  have  sent  you  some 
fruit  to  show  you  in  what  fine  condition  they  were,  but  I 
went  from  home,  and  the  fruit  was  gone  on  my  return. 
It  is  only  occasionally  we  get  this  sort  to  fruit,  although 
it  is  generally  clothed  with  a  sheet  of  bloom  eveiy 
March.  How  it  escaped  with  other  Plums  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  It  is  certainly 
strange  that  nearly  all  trees  that  blossomed  early  for 
the  most  part  escaped,  and  that  those  which  blossomed 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  were  cut  off.  One  curious 
thing  that  happened  here  this  season  was  that  there 
was  no  male  blossom  on  any  of  the  Cupressince,  yet 
they  are  loaded  with  cones,  and  I  am  curious  to  see 
whether  any  fertile  seed  follows  ;  at  present  there  is  an 
appearance  of  it,  but  whether  it  will  germinate  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Amentaceae  are,  like  the 
Cupressin^,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  seeds  are,  in 
their  case,  good.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  this 
locality  ;  and  here  again  is  another  instance  of  an  escape 
from  the  destruction  that  befel  later  flowering  trees. 
There  is  an  evil  that  is  likely  to  follow  the  stagnation 
and  rest  induced  in  many  kinds  of  trees,  especially 
Pears  :  these  are  now  starting  into  young  growth,  and 
some  trees  are  entirely  covered  with  young  branches 
and  leaves,  as  if  this  were  the  beginning  of  spring 
instead  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  I  am  afraid  that  in  all 
cases,  where  the  trees  will  grow  in  the  manner  described, 
that  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit-buds.  How- 
ever, all  trees  that  were  transplanted  in  the  spring  have 
done  well,  and  grown  in  the  usual  way,  and  therefore 
will  escape  the  weakening  process  of  growing  a  second 
time.  I  think  of  commencing  root-pruning  in  all  those 
that  show  an  inclination  to  grow,  and  may  thus  stop 
them,  and  perhaps  save  them  from  the  weak  condition 
they  will  be  sure  to  be  in  if  left  unchecked.  J. 
Scott,  Merriott. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  —  With 
the  view  of  testing  the  merits  of  this  Cauliflower  I  made 
a  sowing  of  it  on  April  17  last,  planting  out  a  good 
batch  of  it,  along  with  the  winter  Broccoli.  We  cut 
the  first  heads  about  the  end  of  August,  and  at  the 
present  time  (September  7)  there  is  a  grand  lot  coming 
on,  some  of  the  most  forward  heads  are  nearly  a  foot 
across,  firm,  compact,  and  beautifully  white.  Whether 
it  is  cut  small  or  large  the  flavour  and  colour  are  most 
excellent,    I  have  a  lot  of  Walcheren  coming  in,  but  the 


heads  open  before  they  attain  half  the  size  of  the  Giant 
\utumn  Cauliflower,  the  colour  is  bad  also,  being  a 
;reenish  yellow.  However  well  the  old  sorts  of  Cauli- 
flower do  in  spring  and  early  summer,  they  seldom  turn 
■jut  so  well  in  autumn.  By  making  two  sowings  of 
Yeitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower,  one  in  the  beginning  of 
.\pril  and  another  the  beginning  of  May,  I  am  con- 
fident a  good  supply  of  Cauliflower  may,  with  proper 
cultivation,  be  ensured  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  end  of  December.  D.  Melville,  OteUy  Gardens. 

Mimicry. — Your  correspondent  "J."  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  Convolvulus  which  had  become  entwined 
with  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata,  and  produced  leaves 
similarly  reticulated.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  of  its  neighbour.  In 
this  neighbourhood  I  not  unfrequently  find  plants  of 
Convolvulus  arvensis  and  Bellisperennis  growing  wild, 
with  beautifirl  aureo-reticulated  leaves,  which  certainly 
never  had  the  honour  of  growing  near  a  Japanese 
Honeysuckle  or  any  other  variegated  plant.  H.  Harpur- 
Greece,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Tring.  [We 
quite  agree  with  you.  Eds.] 

On  Fruiting  the  Banana. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  your  correspondent,  *'E.  N.,"  as  to  how  long  the 
Banana  takes  to  ripen  after  the  fruit  is  set,  I  may  state 
the  experience  I  have  had  with  it  here.  In  March, 
1870,  we  planted  a  bed  28  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of 
a  house  40  feet  square,  with  Musa  Cavendishii,  most  of 
which  showed  fruit  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  these  were  cut  in  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July.  About  the  middle  of  May  of 
the  same  year,  we  planted  two  specimens  of  Musa 
sapientum  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  :  they  both  showed 
fruit  in  March  and  were  cut  in  August.  The  heaviest 
fruit  we  had  was  from  one  of  the  plants  of  M.  sapien- 
tum, which  weighed  about  75  lb.  Several  of  them 
weighed  between  60  and  70  lb.,  and  the  remainder 
between  50  and  60  lb.  J.  N. 

Parsons'  Mignonette.  —  In  Febmary  last  I  ob- 
tained, direct  from  Mr.  Parsons,  a  small  packet  of 
what  he  called  his  "new  Reseda  odorata  alba  eximia, 
or  white  Mignonette,"  for  which  I  was  charged 
2s.  6d.  This  I  sowed  in  a  pan  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  and  towards  the  end  of  April 
transferred  the  plants  to  an  open  bed,  putting  them  in 
singly  a  foot  apart  every  way.  After  they  had  made 
some  progress,  the  tops  were  pinched  out  of  the  leading 
centre  shoots,  and  the  laterals  pegged  down.  These 
shortly  filled  up  the  bed  completely,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  Previous  to  planting  the  top  soil  was 
removed  from  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  S  or  9  inches, 
some  decomposed  dung  from  an  old  hotbed  dug  in, 
and  a  compost  that  had  lain  heaped  up  during  the 
winter,  consisting  of  fibrous  yellow  loam  three  parts, 
rotted  dung  one  part,  and  sand  one  part,  well  mixed 
together  and  sifted,  substituted  in  the  same  proportion 
as  what  had  been  taken  away.  In  another  bed  there 
sprang  up  a  number  of  self-sovm  common  Mignonette 
plants  from  last  year's  crop,  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  just  as  they  stood,  being  othenvise  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding.  These  also  grew  luxu- 
riantly, and  displayed  a  mass  of  blossom.  On  comparing 
the  two  kinds  together,  I  could  not  discover  any  differ- 
ence between  them,  either  in  colour  or  size  of  flower. 
The  habit  of  Mr.  Parsons',  however,  I  admit,  was  more 
robust,  but  that  was  all,  and  such  may  have  arisen  from 
the  superiority  of  soil  in  which  it  was  cultivated.  Sonne 
of  my  neighbours,  who  also  tried  it,  fully  concur  in 
what  I  have  here  adduced,  and  several  of  my  fair  sex 
acquaintance  to  whom  I  presented  bouquets,  culled 
from  both  beds,  unanimously  agreed  they  could 
see  no  dissimilarity.  Why,  therefore,  the  kind  in 
question  should  be  designated  "white,"  any  more 
than  the  common  large  flowering  variety,  I  confess 
puzzles  me  to  know.  In  your  editorial  remarks, 
p.  I134,  you  say, — "Our  o^vn  proved  to  be 
a  very  mixed  and  uneven  example.  The  selected 
specimens  now  sent  are  fine."  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  for  a  person  to  pick  out  from  a  bed  or  pots,  two 
or  three  heads  of  the  best  flowers  ;  but  may  I  be 
allowed  to  ask,  were  the  latter,  or  your  own,  in  reality 
whiter?  That  I  should  like  to  learn,  and  in  what 
respect  they  differed  from  Mignonette,  except,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  in  rankness  of  growth — which 
may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  according  to 
fancy.  I  also  obtained  from  one  of  the  leading 
London  seedsmen  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  what 
was  called  "  new  crimson-flowered  Mignonette," 
which,  in  like  manner,  has  turned  out  identically  the 
same  as  the  old  sort.  A  Subscriber,  September  7.  [There 
has  with  us  been  no  appreciable  difference  of  colour. 


except 


1  which  the  anthers  were  of 


_  darker  chestnut,  giving  the  mass  a  somewhat  redder 
hue — but  certainly  not  crimson.  Mr.  Parsons'  pot 
plants,  as  shown  last  spring,  were  paler  than  the 
common  sort,  but  whether  naturally  so  or  from  indoor 
culture  we  cannot  say.     Eds.] 

Swans  and  Water  Weeds- — Judging  from  the 
very  effective  way  my  swans  have  done  their  work,  I 
should  say  that  one  pair  of  swans  to  an  acre  would 
certainly  not  be  too  much.  By  simply  leaving  the 
13  alone  this  summer,  and  feeding  them  in  winter,^ 
anotheryearoughttogiveyourcorrespondent,  "  W.  E.,' 
enough  swans  to  eftectually  clear  his  pond.  Somerset. 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Ao:riculturaI    Gazette. 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Winter  of  1870-71  at  Montpellier.— 
M.  Charles  Martins,  the  active  professor  of  botany  at 
Montpellier,  has  published  his  observations  upon  the 
winter  of  1S70-71,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  of  that  place,  and  the  environs  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  details  noticed  in  his  report  are  so  inte- 
resting, that  we  translate  them  for  the  benefit  of  our 

Among  the  plants  entirely  destroyed  in  the  garden 
are  three  Date  Palms,  three  dwarf  Palms,  and  an  old 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  all  of  which  endured  the  severe 
cold  of  January,  1855.  Others,  which  perished  in  that 
year,  and  since  then  have  not  been  affected  until  last 
winter,  are  Benthamia  fragifera,  Schinus  Mulli,  and 
Opuntia  Ficus-indica.  A  longer  list  is  that  of  plants 
which  do  not  suffer  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  were  un- 
able to  stand  the  excessive  cold  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  although 
retaining  their  vitality  ;  among  these  the  Laurels  have 
been  much  affected,  both  the  old  and  young  plants, 
although  Prof.  Martins  says  that  he  has  observed  with 
astonishment  that  the  latter  have  relatively  resisted 
better  than  the  former.  The  largest  Laurel  in  Mont- 
pellier is  almost  entirely  dead,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  third  class  is  of  plants  which 
were  injured  in  their  leaves  and  branches,  but  which 
are  usually  unaffected  by  winter,  and,  in  many  cases, 
resisted  the  cold  of  1855. 

A  second  portion  of  the  paper  treats  of  the  effects  of 
the  cold  on  the  cultivated  or  spontaneous  plants  of  the 
environs  of  Montpellier,  to  which  the  following  re- 
marks, by  no  means  unimportant,  are  attached:  "I 
cannot  help  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  among 
all  the  plants  the  sensibility  of  whicli  to  cold  we  have 
mentioned,  the  greater  number  of  those  which  are 
considered  as  indigenous  (because  they  propagate 
themselves  spontaneously  in  the  country,  where  they 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial),  belong  really  to 
exotic  groups,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  representative! 
in  Central  France ;  such  are  the  Olive,  the  Bay  Laurel, 
the  Pomegranate,  the  Myrtle,  Pistacia  Terebfnthus,  and 
the  Caper.  *  *  By  the  philosophic  botanist,  all  these 
plants  ought  to  be  regarded  in  reality  as  exotics  in  this 
sense,  that  their  congeners  are  so,  and  that  they 
contrast  as  types  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
flora.  Several  have  been  found  in  the  miocene  forma, 
tion,  and  have  remained  in  the  existing  flora,  after 
having  passed  through  the  glacial  epoch  without 
disappearing  altogether ;  but  their  rarity  and  theii 
sensibility  to  cold,  as  well  as  their  forms  and  botanical 
affinities,  betray  a  paleontological  origin,  and  show 
that  they  originated  at  a  time  when  the  climate  of 
Languedoc  was  warmer  than  it  is  at  present.  I  ma. 
be  permitted  by  a  comparison  to  show  that  Ihi 
induction  is  logical  and  legitimate. 

"  Supposing  for  an  instant  that  we  did  not  know  the 
date  of  the  introduction  to  Languedoc  of  Agave 
americana,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Jussirea  grandi- 
flora,  Onopordon  tauricum,  and  Opuntia  inermis— all 
naturalised  species.  There  is  no  botanist  who  would 
not  be  struck  by  their  foreign  appearance,  and  feel 
astonished  at  finding  them  mingled  with  the  indigenous 
flora.  Tradition  teaches  us  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced by  man,  and  all  is  explained.  As  to  the  other 
plants  cited  above,  history  is  silent  ;  we  only  know 
that  they  have  existed  in  Central  France  from  time 
immemorial  ;  but  the  same  signs  indicate  to  us  a 
foreign  origin,  differing  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  northern  floras,  which,  united,  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  plants  which  now  occupy  the  European  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean." 


the  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  added  immensely  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  transverse  table  of  fruit.  Here 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  Screw  Pines,  towering  high 
;  their  fellows,  enlivened  with  the  gorgeous  Lilies 
Japan,  the  beautiful  Ixoras  and  Periwinkles  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  waxy-flowered  Heaths  from  the  Cape. 
The  Fuchsias  seemed  to  look  their  very  best,  and  the 
gated  Pelargoniums,  always  effective,  gave  a  glow  of 
colouring  to  the  normal  green,  so  largely  represented  in 
Ferns  and  Club  Mosses.  There  were  some  of  the  best 
Ferns  we  have  seen  exhibited,  the  fine  depending  fronds 
of  Adiantum  assimile  making  up  a  beautiful  plant,  such 
any  lady  would  select  for  window  adornment.  Gold 
I  silver  Ferns  make  suitable  furnishing  for  introducing 
among  flowering  plants,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that 
subjects  so  admirable  should  be  grouped  together  in  classes 
instead  of  being  interspersed  among  flowering  plants  of 
less  elegant  habit.  Pansies  were,  as  usual,  well  exhibited, 
and  the  spikes  of  the  Gladioli  were  in  splendid  form, 
of  Cockscombs,  that  formed  the  boundary 
he  exhibits  of  fruit,  were  in  the  best  style  of 
1.  The  bouquets,  both  table  and  hand,  were 
iff  and  formal,  and  although  they  presented  a 
le,  still  they  did  not  exhibit  the  very  fine  flowers, 
of  which  many  of  them  were  composed,  to  the  best 
advantage.  Roses  were  good — some  of  the  stands  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  untoward 
summer.  Hollyhocks  were  deficient  in  numbers  and  in 
quality  ;  while  Dahlias— the  regal  Dahlia  of  the  florist, 
that  is  so  soon  destroyed  by  the  least  breath  of  frost- 
were  in  fair  character.  The  table  of  fruit  above  noticed 
was  of  a  very  excellent  character.  Dozens  of  competitors 
entered  for  Black  and  White  Grapes,  the  palm  of  honour 
falling  respectively  to  Mr.  D.  Y.  .Stewart,  Barassie,  and 
Sir  James  Lumsden,  Arden,  both  being  hardly  pressed  in 
their  classes  by  Mr.  Collms,  Maryhill,  and  Sir  Jame; 
Colquhoun  of  Luss.  We  have  seldom,  indeed,  seer 
better  samples  exhibited.  The  tables  groaned  witf 
excellent  fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums, 
I'ears.  and  Apples.  These  classes  were  fully  contested. 
Vegetables  are  generally  much  better  shown  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  than  in  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  climate 
being  favourable  and  the  gardeners  put  on  their  mettle 
Mr. 'M'Lachlan  of  Greenock,  showed  a  "verge  cutter' 
that  will  economise  time  and  labour  to  all  who  employ  it 
in  their  gardens.  

Enfif.ld  Horticultural  :  Sept.  7.  —  The  chief 
features  of  this  pretty  local  show — one  of  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  some  time — consisted  of  foliage  plants. 
Lilies,  Ferns,  and  Asters,  together  with  a  good  display  of 
fruit,  much  of  which  was  of  a  very  high  quality.  The 
show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
took  place  in  a  spacious  tent,  supplemented  by  two  smaller 
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Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  : 
Sept.  6,  -  -The  concluding  show  of  the  season  was  a  crowded 
one.  There  were  1580  entries  in  the  respective  classes  of 
plants,  fruits,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables  ;  many  of  the 
articles  exhibiting  good  cultivation,  and  at  no  former 
meeting  had  there  been  so  magnificent  a  display  of  fruit. 
The  dinner-table  decorations  from  Colonel  Buchanan  of 
Drumpellier,  and  Colonel  Campbell  of  Blylhswood,  were 
unquestionably  the  chief  objects  of  attraction.  The 
arrangement  of  both  these  designs  was  wonderfully  good. 
t'le  premier  one  being  the  most  elegantly  put  up,  although 
lacking  the  quality  of  fruit  of  the  second.  Mr.  Lewin 
arranged  his  table  with  three  crystal  designs  as  centre- 
pieces, after  the  elegant  Marsh  design  that  finds  so  much 
favour  in  the  metropolis.  These  were  elegantly  decorated 
with  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  variegated  Panicum,  Passion- 
flowers, and  Bouvardia.  The  centre-piece  had  twisted 
appendages  of  glass,  from  which  Ferns,  &c.,  sprang,  and 
the  ground-work  had  a  geometrical  line  of  colour  in 
Pansies.  set  upon  golden  Pelargonium  leaves,  with  little 
sprigs  of  scented  Geranium  dotted  in,  making  a  most 
effective  border.  As  corner  dishes  there  were  nice  lots 
of  Grapes.  Melons,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
between  these  again  were  little  glasses  filled  with  Ferns 
and  the  Bouvardia.  stylish  but  easy.  The  whole  was  in  a 
dessert  service  of  burnished  gold.  Mr.  Methven's  style 
was  a  little  difl'erent.  His  centre-pieces  were  not  so 
elegant,  and  his  design  was  more  crowded.  He  studied 
the  comforts  of  the  table  by  giving  ample  space  round 
the  margin  more  than  his  fellow-competitor,  and  his 
dishes  of  fruit  were  beyond  question  much  more  luxurious, 
comprising,  besides  the  fruits  named  above,  a  fine  Cayenne 
Pine-apple,  Bananas,  and  some  of  the  commoner  fruits. 
The  collections  of  plants  on  longitudinal  tables,  three  on 


D.  Henry.  Esq.,  and  the  grand  Yucca-like  Cordyline 
australis  from  Mr.  Brockwell.  gr.  to  P.  Twells,  Esq. 
Mr.  Wilson,  gr.  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  had  one  of  the 
finest  masses  of  Alocasia  metallica  ever  shown,  and  which 
must  have  borne  as  many  as  60  or  more  well-developed 
leaves.  There  were  some  finely  grown  Crotons  from 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Shaw,  gr.  to  J.  Muir.  Esq.,  and  others. 
Amongst  the  flowering  plants  was  an  exceedingly  well 
managed  specimen  of  the  now  seldom  seen  Clerodendron 
iallax.  from  Mr.  Cuthbert.  gr.  to  Mrs.  Adams,  a  plant 
about  3  feet  high,  bearing  14  panicles  of  its  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  Mr.  Brockwell  had  a  grand  specimen 
of  Allamanda  Henderson!,  exceedingly  well-flowered,  and 
which  might  well  dispute  with  Mr.  Marshall's  Alocasia 
the  premier  place  in  the  exhibition.  There  was  a  grand 
display  of  Lilium  speciosum, 
peting,  the  best 


form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Brighton 
show—were  in  a  large  marquee  on  the  lawn,  and,  with  a 
few  other  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  cut  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
:onstituted  a  very  effective  exhibition.  The  fruits, 
i  plants,  Ferns,  and  cut  flowers,  were  in  the  saloons 
of  the  building. 

The  Railway  Cup  was  this  year  offered  for  48  Dahlias, 
id  the  veteran  grower  Keynes  worthily  carried  it  off — 
us  both  cups  went  to  Salisbury.  Cockscombs  in  the 
county  division  were  well  represented.  Begonias  were 
well-flowered,  especially  B.  weltoniensis.  Kelway  and 
Parsons  had  fine  collections  of  Gladioli,  the  former  taking 
the  ist  prize.  Of  Pelargoniums  there  was  a  wonderful 
display.  Parsons  holding  his  own  as  usual.  Fuchsias  were 
by  no' means  good,  although  large.  Indeed,  cut  flowers, 
taken  altogether,  were  quite  equal  to  the  general  run. 
Roses,  of  course,  were  poor,  the  well-known  Sussex  man, 
Mitchell,  standing  istin  48  varieties. 

The  competition  for  the  Ashbury  Cup  was  keen,  and 
the  judges  must  have  had  some  trouble  in  deciding  the 
claims  of  the  numerous  competitors.  The  first  on  the  list 
left  little  to  be  desired,  and  there  were  many  others  very 
tastefully  designed.  The  too  prevalent  fault  of  over- 
crowding and  massing  the  flowers  was  here,  however,  as 
apparent  as  it  has  been  elsewhere,  and  we  can  only 
recommend  the  managers  of  provincial  and  metropolitan 
shows  to  continue  to  encourage  this  branch  of  floriculture. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  very  good,  notably 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Vinca, 
Ixora  amboinensis,  &c.  A  few  good  Orchids  were 
exhibited,  but  were  so  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms 
that  they  were  passed  by  almost  unnoticed. 

There  were  two  or  three  good  collections  of  wild 
flowers,  including  most  of  the  rarities  of  the  South. 

Amongst  fruits,  Pines  were  pooriy  represented,  an 
unripe  though  large  Smooth  Cayenne  taking  ist  prize. 
Black  Grapes,  especially  the  Hamburgh,  were  remarkably 
fine  ;  and  the  collections  of  10  dishes  of  difterent  fruits 
were  good.  Melons  were  numerous.  Plums  fine,  and 
Apples  and  Pears  inferior. 

The  wax  and  paper  flowers  exhibited  by  Miss  Weekes 
and  Mrs.  Snelling  were  so  good  as  to  require  close  inspec- 
tion to  convince  one  that  they  were  not  natural.  A  small 
basket  by  the  former  lady,  containing  Primroses.  Forget- 
I  me-nots,  &c.,  was  excellent,  and  the  s&m&  might  be  said 
I  of  many  other  artificial  productions,  including  some  wool- 
,  work  Passifloras  ! 

Crijjps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  a  beautiful  set 
of  new  seedling  and  named  Clematises,  and  Messrs.  Veitch 
their  remarkable  crimson-leaved  Amaranthus,  named 
salicifolius,  resembling  somewhat  the  narrow-leaved 
pendant  Crotons.  Mr.  Ward,  gr.  to  J.  N.  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Bishop  Stortford,  was  very  successful  with  his  fruit, 
taking  1st  for  While  and  Black  Grapes,  and  a  collection 
of  10  dishes  of  different  fruits.  Mr.  Chard,  gr.  to  Sir 
F.  Bathurst,  of  Salisbury,  gained  the  Ashbury  Cup  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  comprising  three  stands.  Alto- 
gether, the  arrangements,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Spary,  were  admirable,  and  the  attendance  s 
to  justiTy  the  hope  that  the  Society  will  reviv 
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had  a  fine  plant  of  the  true  high-coloured  original 
L.  speciosum.  Asters  in  pots  were  a  pretty  feature,  but 
as  it  was  a  rule  that  they  should  have  been  grown  in  the 
pots,  the  choicest  lot  was  disqualified ;  the  best  of  those 
grown  according  to  the  schedule  came  from  Mr.  Mills, 
gr.  to  W.  R.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Ferns  were  shown  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  comprised  many  remarkably  well 
grown  specimens.  There  was  a  grand  plant  of  Balantium 
Culcita,  and  several  good  examples  of  the  Bird's-nest 
Fern,  Thamnopteris  Nidus  ;  besides  which,  we  noted  a 
magnificent  example  of  Pteopeltis  mussefolia,  and  good 
plants  of  Todea  superba.  Adiantum  farleyense.  as  well  as 
a  luxuriant  mass  of  Asplenium  marinum,  the  latter  all 
from  Mr.  Marshall's  collection.  There  was  a  fair  display 
of  cut  flowers,  amongst  which  some  double  Zinnias  from 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  some  Tiger  and  other  Lilies  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  neither  of  them  competing,  were 
conspicuous.  In  the  competition  for  a  device  in  cut 
flowers,  which  here  meant  a  stand  of  flowers  for  the  table. 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  placed  first  with  one  of  the  Marsh 
stands  tastefully  filled  ;  a  very  pretty  stand  from  Miss 
Adams,  rather  weak  in  the  filling,  being  placed  second. 
The  fruit  was  exceedingly  good  for  a  local  show,  and 
occupied  a  considerable  space  on  the  tables.  Some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  examples,  were— Black  Grapes  (Ham- 
burghs),  from  Mr.  Anderson  ;  White  Grapes  (Buckland 
Sweetwater),  from  Mr.  Shaw  ;  Peaches  (Bellegarde).  an 
excellent  sample,  from  Mr.  Wilson  ;  Nectarines  (Violette 
Hative),  from  Mr.  Mills  ;  Pears  {Marie  Louise  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien),  from  Mr.  Shaw  ;  Cherries 
(Morello),  from  Mr.  Anderson;  and  collections  of  12 
dishes  from  Mr.  Cuthbert,  and  of  6  dishes  from  Mr. 
Anderson.  The  vegetables  and  cottagers"  productions 
were  very  creditable. 


Brighton  Floricultural  and  Horticultural: 
Sept.  13  and  14. — This  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
autumn  show  held  in  Brighton  for  many  years ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  competitor  for  it  at  this 
season.  Though  the  Pavilion  buildings  are  not  eminently 
suited  for  floral  displays,  it  may  be  said,  that  for  some 
things  they  are  preferable  to  canvass  marquees.  The  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  and  Pelargoniums— which  always 


South  of  Scotland  Horticultural:  Sept.  5. — 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Mechanics' Hall,  Dumfries,  underfavourableauspices. 
Upon  the  whole  the  show  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  connection  with  the  Society, 
either  as  regards  the  number  or  the  quahty  of  the  pro- 
ducts exhibited.  Amongst  other  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Milligan  &  Kerr,  who  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Geraniums,  comprising  aboui  60  new  varieties — such 
as  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Princess  Louise,  and  Sparkler. 
Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Co.  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Asters,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Stocks,  Liliums,  &c.  The 
various  departments  of  the  show  were  well  represented. 
Amongst  other  plants  much  admired  were  some  Ferns 
standing  on  one  of  the  centre  tables.  The  ist  prize 
plant,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  was  especially 
noticeable  on  account  of  its  great  size  and  beauty,  while 
the  second  prize  taker,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Milligan  & 
Kerr,  was  little  inferior.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  was  good. 
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Catalogo  Poliglotto  delle  Piante.    Compilato  dalla 

Contessa  de  San  Georgio.     Firenze,  1S70. 
Deutsche   Pfianzennamen.       Von  Hermann  Grass- 

mann,  Professor  am  Marienstiftsgymnasium  zu  Stettin. 

Stettin,  1870.  (Plant  names.) 
It  is  now  20  years  since  Dr.  Seemann  published  his 
pamphlet  *'On  the  Popular  Nomenclature  of  the  Ame- 
rican Flora,"  in  which  a  polyglot  dictionary  of  popular 
plant  names  was  referred  to,  and  a  hint  given  that,  at 
some  future  time,  such  a  work  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  same  author.  Since  then  Dr.  Seemann  has 
been  steadily  accumulating  material,  and  as,  from  his 
extensive  knowledge  both  of  languages  and  countries, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  better  qualified  for  the 
task,  we  may  hope  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  work 
may  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  in  England,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  subject  of  plant  names  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  we  have,  from  time  to  time, 
referred  to  works  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  matter, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  entirely  devoted  to  it. 
The  two,  the  names  of  which  stand  above,  are  the  most 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  subject. 

The  project  of  a  polyglot  dictionary  of  plant  names 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  In  16S2  was  published  a 
folio  volume  by  Mentzelius,  entitled  "Index  nominum 
plantamm  univgrsalis,"  which  is  very  good  in  its  way, 
although  now-a-days  of  little  use,  owing  to  its  ante- 
Linnean  nomenclature.  A  similar  dictionary  was  com- 
piled by  Grertner  during  his  residence  at  St,   Peters. 
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reflect  upon  the  incompleteness  which  it  must  of 
necessity  manifest,  however  much  care  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  its  compilation,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  the  death  of  the  author  has  preceded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  we  must 
attribute  the  non-publication  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Noms  Vulgaires  des  Plantes  "  in  67  languages,  which 
was  compiled  by  Moritzi  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  elder  De  Candolle,  and  which 
occupies  in  MS.  four  folio  volumes.  The  objections 
urged  against  vernacular  names  may  be  freely 
admitted,  and  the  uncertainty  which  sometimes 
attaches  to  their  use  may  be  granted  ;  but  apart  from 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  could  be  compiled,  even  of  the  names  of 
garden  plants  alone,  it  would  be  useful  to  many,  as 
our  ' '  Answers  to  Correspondents "  often  show. 
There  are  many  plants  well  known  in  our  gardens  by 
English  names  to  which  it  is  not  always  easy  offhand 
to  assign  their  Latin  equivalents  ;  and  many  which, 
although  grouped  together  under  one  English  name, 
used  generically,  belong  to  many  different  genera  when 
scientifically  considered.  To  take  an  example  from  a 
recent  bulb  catalogue,  we  find,  besides  the  true 
"  Lilies  "  of  the  genus  Lilium,  the  following,  to  which 
the  scientific  equivalents  are  wisely  added  : — African 
Lily,  Agapanthus ;  Atamasco  Lily,  Zephyranthes ; 
Australian  Gigantic  Lily,  Doryanthes  excelsa ;  Bella- 
donna Lily,  Amaryllis  Belladonna;  Black  Lily, 
Satana  kamschatika ;  Cuba  Lily,  Scilla  peruviana  ;  Day 
Lily,  Hemerocallis  ;  Guernsey  Lily,  Nerine  samiensis  ; 
Jacoboea  Lily,  Sprekelia  fornipsissima ;  St.  Bruno's 
Lily,  Anthericum  Liliastrum  ;  Scarborough  Lily,  Val- 
lota  purpurea  ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convallaria.  Besides 
these,  the  following,  which  occur  to  us  as  we  write,  may 
be  added  :  Lily  of  the  Nile,  or  Trumpet  Lily,  Richardia 
africana  ;  Rockwood  Lily,  Ranunculus  Lyalli ;  Barba- 
does  Lily,  Hippeastrum  equestre ;  Mexican  Lily, 
H.  reginse  ;  Wood  Lily,  Convallaria  and  Trillium  ; 
Lent  Lily,  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  ;  Flame  Lily, 
Pyrolirion ;  Brisbane  Lily,  Eurycles  australasica ;  Rock 
Lily,  Dendrobium  speciosum  ;  Checkered  Lily,  Fritil- 
laria;  Hedge  Lily,  Convolvulus  sepium;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  Water  Lilies  and  many  more  wliich 
might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Even  judging  by  this  example,  the  first  book  on  our 
list  appears  in  no  favourable  light — only  six  names  are 
in  the  index  under  "Lily,"  of  which  two  are  genuine 
species  of  Lilium,  and  two  do  not  appear  in  our 
enumeration.  Indeed,  viewed  from  whatever  point 
we  may  choose,  this  polyglot  catalogue  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unsatisfactory.  The  list  of  authors  consulted 
demonstrates  this.  None  of  the  works  which  should  be 
indispensable,  such  as  Dr.  Prior's  volume,  are  enume- 
rated ;  English  names  are  taken  from  Bentham  and 
Baxter  ;  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  "Register," 
and  Johnson's  "Chemistry  of  Common  Life"  (!)  with 
similar-  works ;  and  for  French  and  German  names 
equally  unsatisfactory  authorities  are  quoted.  Thus  a 
large  number  of  the  English  names  can  only  be  so  called 
by  courtesy,  as  they  would  never  be  used  out  of  books, 
and  are  often  mere  adaptations,  such  as  "  Euphorbia 
bush,  medicinal,"  for  E.  officinarum  ;  "  Guyana 
Centaury,"  for  Exacum  guyanensis  ;  "Barton's  flower, 
golden  yellow,"  for  Bartonia  aurea  ;  "Nitre  plant, 
Russian,"  for  Nilraria  Schoberi,  and  so  on.  Nor  do 
genuine  English  names  fare  better,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
too  often  misapplied  :  thus  Galeopsis  Tetrahit  is  given  as 
the  "  common  dead  Nettle;"  the  name  "Buttercup"  is 
limited  to  Ranunculus  repens  and  acris  ;  and,  worse 
still,  misprints  are  so  abundant  on  almost  every  page, 
that  the  meaning  is  obscure.  Thus  Medicago 
echinus  is  called  the  "  Sea  Egg-medick  plant;"  M. 
scutellata  is  the  "Swain  Shell;"  while  one  page  in 
the  index  gives  us  the  "  Macquarie  Habour-Grappe 
plant,"  "Lords  and  Ladies,"  "  Litimus  plant,"  &c. 
Some  such  mistakes  are  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  the 
English  of  a  book  printed  abro.id,  but  here  they  are  so 
nerous  that  this  excuse  will  hardly  avail.  The  most 
sfactory  part  of  the  book  is  the  relation  between  the 
the  index  ;  the  plants  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  their  Latin  names,  and  numbered  con- 
secutively, the  synonyms  in  each  language  being  given. 
We  have  then  a  separate  index  for  each  language,  the 
number  of  the  plants  being  given  after  the  name,  so 
that  reference  is  easy.  The  work,  however,  is  far 
from  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  and  will  be  of  little 
use,  so  that  a  polyglot  dictionary  still  remains  a  desi- 
deratum. 

Prof.  Grassmann's  little  volume  is  much  more  useful, 
as  it  contains  not  only  the  German  vernacular  names,  but 
their  Swedish,  Danish,  and  other  European  syno- 
nyms, with  notes  on  derivations,  and  copious  references 
to  previous  writers  on  the  subject.  The  chief  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  it,  is  in  the  invention  of  vernacular 
names — a  system  which  has  been  proposed  among  our- 
selves, and  carried  out  more  or  less  fully  in  Mr. 
Bentham's  "Handbook."  Prof.  Grassmann's  plan  is 
to  take  some  common  name  of  a  well-known  plant, 
and  to  render  it  generic,  coining,  as  it  were,  specific 
names  for  each  member  of  the  genus.  Thus,  Cytisus 
Laburnum  is  generally  known  as  "Golden-rain" 
(Gold-regen)  ;  the  word  Regen  is  then  taken  for  the 
genus,  and  adapted  to  each  species : — C.  alpinus, 
Alpen-regen ;  C.  argenteus,  Silber-regen  ;  C.  austriacus, 
Oester-regen  ;    C.  capitatus,   Kopf-regen  ;  and   so  on 


through  about  20  species.  This  example,  taken  a 
random,  shows  the  unsuitableness  of  the  system  :  thi 
idea  of  rain  is  appropriate  enough  to  the  Laburnum 
and  is  embodied  also  in  the  Swedish  guldregii,  but  i 
quite  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  majority  o 
the  other  species,  notably  such  as  C.  capitatus.  Thi 
work  is,  however,  on  the  whole  of  value,  and  will  no 
be  overlooked  when  a  comprehensive  polyglot  die 
tionary  of  plant  names  shall  be  in  progress. 


Flprists'  Flowers. 

There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  year  by  year  the 
ea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Tulip  as  a  florist's  llower 
becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed,  especially 
e  that  men  who,  because  of  their  long 
connection  with  the  Tulip,  can  worthily  be  termed 
veteran  cultivators,  are  one  by  one  falling  aside  from 
the  beaten  track,  and  are  found  offering  their  collec- 
tions  for  sale.  Many  have  learned  with  unfeigned 
regret  of  these  acts  of  withdrawal,  mainly  carried  out,  be 
it  stated,  because  of  growing  physical  infirmities  which 
interfere  with  that  active  supervision  so  necessary  to  a 
grower  who  would  succeed.  In  the  case  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  George  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  who  has 
been  a  florist  since  1817,  and  of  Mr.  John  Read,  of 
Market  Raisen,  so  well  known  to  the  floral  brother- 
hood, through  their  various  periodicals,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Dera,"  and  who  has  enjoyed  a  long 
and  honourable  career  as  a  cultivator  of  the  Tulip  also, 
there  is  cause  for  much  regret  among  Tulip  fanciers. 
To  them  it  is  like  the  passing  away  of  the  renowned 
commanders  in  the  times  of  a  country's  greatest  emer- 
gencies. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
others  are  not  stepping  forward  to  supply  the  vacant 
places.  Tulip  growers  are  yet  a  numerous  body  ;  one 
occasionally  stumbles  on  them  in  various  places,  tend- 
ing their  flowers  with  all  that  ardour  that  enters  so 
strongly  into  the  composition  of  an  enthusiastic  florist, 
and  reaping  the  pleasant  reward  of  much  real  gratifica- 
'ion  of  the  Tulip  has  much 
ricts  of  England  ;  in  the 
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north  it  is  still  pursi 


1  with  much  ardour. 


At  the  National  Tulip  Exhibition,  held  at  Cam- 
bridge in  May  last,  the  northern  growers  appeared  in 
strong  force,  and  their  ardour  and  enthusiasm  were 
manifested  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  was  a  rare 
study  of  human  nature  to  stand  by  a  group  of  these 
men,  gathering  their  opinions  of  the  flowers  staged,  of 
the  estimation  in  which  certain  points  were  held — and 
in  this  respect  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  the  estimate  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
judges  and  their  decisions.  The  popular  regard,  also, 
went  out  largely  after  the  Tulips  —perhaps  because  of  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance,  and  the  tent  in  which  they 
were  shown  was  crowded  with  visitors  during  the  day. 

The  Tulip,  to  be  certain  of  securing  some  approach 
to  desired  quality,  must  be  grown  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  these  are  not  incompatible  with  its 
perfect  hardihood.  Mr.  Richard  Headly  has  declared 
that  the  Tulip  is  a  much  hardier  bulb  than  the  Swedish 
Turnip.  Experienced  growers  hold  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  "  either  wet  or  frost  to  injure  them 
materially,  although  submerged  in  a  flood  for  days,  or 
bound  up  by  frost  for  weeks  ;"  still  there  is  scarcely  a 
cultivator  who  would  care  willingly  to  expose  his  bed 
to  such  great  lisks.  An  undrained  soil,  which  from  its 
inability  to  pass  away  quickly  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
bed  must  keep  the  earth  about  the  bulbs  soddened  and 
cold,  is  a  thing  to  be  particularly  avoided  ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  this  that  beds  are  invariably  raised 
above  the  ground  level.  Some  attempts  are  frequently 
made  to  protect  the  beds  from  frost  and  heavy  winter 
rains,  and  this  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a  set  of 
low  iron  hoops,  with  a  line  of  laths  passing  along  the  top 
to  keep  them  together  ;  and  over  these  Russian  mats 
are  thrown  when  requisite.  One  eminent  cultivator 
has  stated,  and  his  words  contain  a  warning  worthy  of 
note,  especially  in  cold  and  keen  localities — that  the 
greatest  harm  from  frost  is  likely  to  arise  when  it 
follows  with  some  severity  on  the  heels  of  heavy 
rain  ;  when  the  foliage  is  often  filled  with  water, 
and  that  water  is  suddenly  congealed  to  ice.  The  stems 
are  thus  nipped,  and  although  the  consequences  are  not 
immediately  visible,  future  disappointments  may  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  They  may  stand  apparently 
all  right  till  nearly  in  full  bloom,  but  at  every  visit  to 
the  bed  the  probability  is  that  the  florist  will  find  some 
of  his  favourites  lying  prostrate,  their  stems  being 
tainted  half  through.  To  obviate  this  misfortune,  the 
foliage  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  from  the  time 
when  it  first  opens  to  the  period  of  full  bloom,  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  having  a  top  cloth  on  during 
all  wet  weather. 

With  Tulip  growers  it  is  a  kind  of  tradition  (with 
some  of  them  at  least)  to  plant  on  November  9. 
It  is  best  to  plant  in  dry  weather,  and  not  at  a  time 
when  the  soil  is  excessively  wet  through  heavy  rains. 
Generally  the  bed  ranges  from  east  to  west,  probably 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  the  full  action  of  the  sun. 
The  soil  recommended  is  a  good  sandy  turfy  loam, 
applied  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and  well  mixed  vnih 
the  soil  in  the  bed,  and  left  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  planting  is  done.  The  beds  are  invariably 
formed  with  turf  sides  and  ends,  about  9  to  12  inches 
in  depth  ;  and  when  planted  the  soil  is  levelled  to  the 
surface  of  the  edging,  or  just  below  it,  and  the  bulbs 


placed  on  it  in  regular  positions,  according  to  thei 
height  of  growth,  in  seven  lines  :  a  little  white  sand  i 
placed  about  each  bulb,  and  they  are  then  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  5  inches  in  the  middle,  and 
three  at  the  sides.  This  gives  a  kind  of  sloping  or 
bevelled  surface,  and  helps  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  flowers 
shown  at  Cambridge  in  May  last,  together  with  others 
not  seen  on  that  occasion  :— Bizarres  :  Dr.  Homer, 
feathered,  Everard,  Richard  Headly,  Henry  Groom, 
and  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  flamed,  all  first  row  flowers ; 
Vivid,  feathered.  Caliph  and  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed, 
second-row  flowers  ;  George  Hayward  and  Pactolus, 
feathered.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  J.  R.  Scrivener,  and  Poly- 
phemus, flamed,  third-row  flowers  ;  Royal  Sovereign, 
Glory  of  Abingdon,  feathered,  Owen  Glendower, 
King  (Delaforce),  and  Lord  Raglan,  flamed,  fourth-row 
flowers.  Of  these  the  following  were  specially 
fine— Sir  J.  Paxton,  which  deservedly  obtained  the 
premium  prize  as  the  best  flower  in  the  exhibition  ; 
Polyphemus,  in  superb  style  ;  Dr.  Hardy,  very  fine  ; 
George  Hayward,  a  grand  flower ;  also  a  feathered 
form  of  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Byblcemens  :  Queen  of  the  North, 
Purple  Perfection,  and  Wood's  Rembrandt,  flamed, 
first-row  flowers  ;  Victoria  Regina,  Storer's  Clara,  Bat- 
tersby's  Chancellor,  and  Violet  Amiable,  feathered, 
Walker's  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  John  Kemble, 
flamed,  second-row  flowers ;  Lord  Denman  and  Maid 
of  Orleans,  feathered,  Queen  Charlotte,  Thalia,  Nora 
Creina,  and  Claude,  flamed,  third-row  flowers;  Adonis, 
feathered,  Alexander  Magnus,  and  Princess  Royal, 
flamed,  fourth-row  flowers.  Of  these  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Queen  of  the  North,  Alexander  Magnus 
(finely  marked,  but  rather  long  in  the  petals),  and  John 
Kemble,  were  in  fine  condition  at  the  National  Tulip 
Show.  Of  Roses,  the  following  form  a  good  selection  : 
Sarah  Headly  and  Arlette,  feathered,  Lady  Stanley, 
Naomi,  Goldham's  Gem,  and  Couniess  of  Blessington, 
flamed,  first-row  flowers ;  Heroine,  feathered.  Rose 
Celestial,  flamed,  second-row  flowers  ;  Mary  Headly, 
Aglaia,  Triomphe  Royale,  and  Maid  of  Falaise, 
flamed,  third-row  flowers;  Vicar  of  Radford,  Gibbon's 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Claudiana,  feathered, 
Emily,  Elizabeth  (Jeffrey's),  and  Anastasia,  flamed, 
fourth-row  flowers.  Roses  were  very  fine  indeed  at 
Cambridge,  and  especially  the  following  in  the  foregoing 
list :  Aglaia,  very  finely  marked  ;  Heroine,  very  fine, 
and  the  premier  rose  ;  Rose  Celestial,  and  Triomphe 
Royale. 

This  gives  a  list  of  54  good  reliable  varieties,  iS  of 
each  section,  arranged  according  to  their  height  of 
growth.  Of  other  good  flowers  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  lists,  but  shown  finely  at  Cambridge,  are 
Talisman  (Hardy),  a  very  fine  feathered  byblcemen  ; 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (Headly),  do.,  shown  in  fine  condi. 
tion  by  Mr.  R.  Headly ;  Circe,  flamed  rose,  very 
pretty  ;  Prince  of  Wales  (Headly),  flamed  bizarre, — 
this  was  very  fine,  large,  and  beautifully  marked,  but 
hardly  strong  enough  in  colour  ;  Mrs.  Pickerell, 
feathered  byblcemen,  and  the  premier  feathered  flower 
of  the  exhibition ;  Jacomb's  Perfection,  feathered 
bizarre,  a  variety  little  known  but  rightly  named,  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  perhaps  the  richest  coloured 
of  any  bizarre  in  cultivation  ;  Nepaulese  Prince,  flamed 
byblcemen,  finely  coloured  ;  Henry  Steward,  feathered 
bizarre,  very  fine  ;  Captivator,  flamed  rose  ;  Arethusa, 
feathered  rose  ;  and  Sarah  Leach,  flamed  byblcemen. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Battersea  Park.  — The  bedding-out  here  will 
be  found  in  excellent  order  just  now.  Mr.  Roger  has 
to  a  certain  extent  struck  out  a  new  line  for  himself, 
which  is  at  once  seen  on  going  to  those  snug  nooks 
and  corners  where  we  always  expect  to  find  something 
good,  and  which  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  as  we  come  to  them.  Of  course  the  change 
which  is  found  in  the  open  style  of  planting  which  Mr. 
Roger  has  adopted  is  not  radical  enough  to  entirely 
alter  the  whole  character  of  the  place,  though  this 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  every  case  where  bold, 
striking  foliaged  plants  are  in  question,  and  the  results 
appear  eminently  satisfactory.  Our  provincial  friends, 
we  know,  take  exception  to  the  great  number  of  plants 
which  are  crammed  into  the  flower-beds  of  the  public 
parks  and  private  grounds  in  the  metropolis,  but  then 
we  have  a  reason  for  it,  and  a  very  substantial  one, 
inasmuch  as  here,  when  the  plants  are  put  in,  we  must 
have  a  show  at  once,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  thick 
planting  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding 
plants,  whilst  it  is  quite  probable  that  the gardensattached 
to  the  palatial  and  baionial  mansions  in  the  shires  are 
never  seen  by  the  proprietors  until  the  commencement 
of  the  shooting,  or  the  termination  of  the  so-called 
London  season,  when  a  full  blaze  of  beauty  is  of 
course  expected  to  be  found.  Here,  then,  thick  plant- 
ing would  not  answer,  nor  is  it  attempted.  The  plants 
are  put  in  moderately  thin,  they  have  plenty  of  time 
to  "get  up,"  as  the  expression  goes  in  gardening 
phraseology,  and  are  found  "  in  a  blaze  of  bloom  " 
when  wanted.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  Mr.  Roger  has  adhered  to  the  usual 
system,  but  with  the  large,  fine-foliaged  plants  proper 
to  the  subtropical  garden,  he  has  adopted  a  bolder 
course,  as,  instead  of  reproducing  large  massive  beds  of 
a  single  species,  or  variety,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any 
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near  to  the  Peninsula,  are  • 

was  a  happy    thought  that    suggested 

of  these    un-Enghsh    nooks    to    Mr. 

1    them    we    find  a    great   variety    of 

^  g    tropical    subjects   which    cannot   be 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.    The  extreme  ends  j  golden-self  Pelargonium  Gem  of  Brilliants,  with  rich  1  trusted  out  in  the  open,  and  which  we  should  other- 

and  centre  ofa  long  bed  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  walk,  'magenta  flowers,  which  Mr.  Roger  speaks  very  highly  I  wise  miss  from  this  thoroughly  enjoyable  place.     The 

taken  to  the  right  on  entering  from  the  cricket  ground,    of     The  three  first  named  plants  are  flowering  very  I  long  geometrical  beds,    of  which  we  gave  plans  last 


popular  plant,  such  as  we  have  so  much  admired  from  I  the  case  when  the  convex  form  of  surface  is  employed — 
the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gibson,  he  has  cut  up  i  we  have  nothing  to  equal  it,  in  a  similar  colour — bright 
these  beds  into  sections,  and  planted  them  with  two  or  j  orange-yellow.  The  next  is  composed  of  Vallota  pur- 
three  kinds,  chosen  for  their  general  distinctness  of '  purea,  mixed  with  Agapanthus  umbellata  and  Imanto- 
character    and    adaptability     for     forming    agreeable    phyllum   miniatum,   around  which  is  a  line  of  Wills' 


tropical  vistas 
as  usual.  It 
the  formation 
Gibson,  for  : 
very   interestii 


besides,     its      flow 

bed    with    \'allotaf 
which  entirely  kil 


phyllum    is    scarcely    decided  I  year,  at  p.  1 1 58,  are  this  season  planted  in  the  Gr 
warrant  a  more  free  use  of  it  ;  [  key  pattern,  the  plants  used  being  Alternanthera  and 

look     washy,     and     in      any  j  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  ;    whilst  the  two  round 

be     planted      in      the     same    ones  are  planted  with  succulents,  with  a  view  to  subdue 
the    intense    scarlet    flowers  of  |  the  colour  of  the  others.     This  is  decidedly  a  change 

of  Vallotas  and  |  for  the  worse,  as  the  design,  though  a  pretty  one  in 

i  unworthy  of  the  place  now  occupied 


are   planted    with   the  noble-foliaged   Wigand 

cassana  (see  fig.    269,   p.    1 1 70),    4  feet  apart 

rows,  and  3  feet  from  row  to  row,  the  two  intt 

sections   being    filled   in,    thinly  in   proportio 

Solanum    marginatum.       Under   the    Wigand: 

carpet  of  the  fiery  spined  Solanum  pyracanthc . 

under   the    Solanum    marginatum    is    the    cut-leaved  |  Agapanthus   would   have   a  capital   efiect.      Another  I  certain  positions, 

Geranium   anemonifolium,    the    whole   being   finished  1  plant  which,  when  in   flower,  commands  considerable  |  by  it. 

off  with  a  line  of  the  last-named  Geranium  altemat-  I  attention — Erythrina  Crista-galli — is  flowering  unusu-  |      The  mass  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  which  forms 

ing     with     Tussilago     Farfara     variegata,     and     an  I  ally  freely  this  year.     Some  round  beds  of  this,  edged    such    an    attractive    feature    in    this   portion    of    the 

outer  margin  of  Sedum   virescens.       The    Wigandias  I  with  dwarf  plants  of  Aralia  papyrifera,  have  an  exceed-  [  park,    now     that     the     plants     are    getting     up     in 

have    made    a    capital    growth,    and    being   allowed ,  ingly    good    appearance,    the    outline    being     easily  i  height,     well     illustrates     the     exceeding     valuable 

plenty  of  room,  they  stand  out  boldly  and  well  in  their  !  and    sufficiently   defined,  without  the  severely  formal  i  character     of     the    plant    (of    which    we     give    an 

noble  proportions,  whilst  the  silvery  leaved  Solanum,    character    pioduced    by  dwarf    and   more    compact- 1  illustration,  fig.  275)  for  ornamental  planting. 


though 
made  good  use  of  its 
time,  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  con- 
siderably dwarfer. 
In  this  lies  the  great 
feature  of  the  arrange- 
ment :  it  breaks  up 
the  mass,  as  it  were, 
into  small  groups, 
and  opens  up  any 
characteristic  feature 
in  the  rear,  which,  in 


of  a  pair  of  fine 
Musas,  and  which  are 
seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  through 
the  openings  so  made. 
Besides  being  a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  an 
excellent  style  of 
arrangement,  this  bed 
has  another  feature  of 
originality,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of 
those  seeking  good 
useful  plants  for  fur- 
nishing bold  efiective 
edgings,  or  for  carpet- 
ing under  tall-grow- 
ing plants — we  mean 
that  it  fully  bears 
out  Mr.  Roger's  high 
opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  many  beautiful 
cut-leaved  and  sweet- 
scented  Pelargoni- 
ums for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  He 
has  employed  several 
of  these  charming  old 
plants  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  we 
believe  intends  doing 
o    more   extensively, 

and  that  they  will  do 
him  good  service  we 
have  ample  evidence 
in  the  illustrations 
before  us.  A  very 
bold  and  effective 
design,  in  the  style 
above  alluded  to,  is 
also  to  be  seen  on 
the  opposite  side,  in 
which  the  ends  and 
centre  are  planted 
with  Solanum  Warsce- 
wiczoides,  and  the 
intervening         spaces 

with  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Pliormium  tenax, 
carpeted  with  a  deeply  cut  leaved  sweet-scented  Pelargo 
nium,  and  edged  with  variegated  Ivy.  In  tlie  same 
neighbourhood  we  notice  that  tlie  fine  bed  of  the 
prettily  variegated  Vitis  heterophylla  is  this  season 
rendered  even  more  beautiful  by  its  being  made  to  do 
duty  as  carpeting  to  those  really  elegant  plants 
Acacia  lophantha  and  Grevillea  robusta,  which 
are  planted  thinly  amongst  it,  with  a  very  good 
effect.  Other  examples  of  tasteful  bedding  which 
we  noticed  in  our  stroll  round,  and  think  worthy 
of  record,  are  a  circular  one  of  Coleus  Verschafi"eltii, 
with  a  tuft  of  Centaurea  candidissima  in  the  centre, 
and  a  line  around  of  the  same  plant,  next  to  which 
comes  one  of  mixed  succulent  plants,  and  then  a 
margin  about  12  inches  deep  of  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifohum  variegatum,  which  here,  as  well  as  at 
Hyde  Park,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  plants 
for  such  a  purpose  in  cultiv.ition.  For  edgings, 
which  are  made  almost  perpendicular  with  cow- 
dung  and  loam— a  plan  largely  followed  in  the  me- 
tropolis, to  lighten  the  labour  of  watering,  every  drop 
of  water  going  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  instead  of 


We  have  also  a 
change  to  notice  in 
the  style  of  bedding 
carried  out  around  the 
refreshment  rooms, 
on  the  north  side  of 
the  park,  facing  the 
Thames,  which,  in 
former  seasons,  con- 
sisted of  ribbon  bord- 
ers and  beds   of  dis- 


:ng  to  the  roots  of  the  plan 
the  surface,  and  caking  it,  i 


growing  plants.  The  latter  style  finds  little  favour 
with  Mr.  Roger,  who  employs  the  former  and  more 
graceful  method  much  more  freely  with  tall  plants, 
and  with  excellent  results.  The  large  beds  of  Cannas 
are  looking  and  doing  well,  especially  those  which  are 
left  in  the  ground  undisturbed.  These  grow  much 
stronger  tlian  those  planted  out  annually  ;  but  the 
latter  plan  is  the  best  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
beds  should  not  exceed  a  certain  height  to  fall  in 
agreeably  with  their  surroundings.  The  former,  too, 
are  liable  from  exhaustion  to  make  a  spindly  growth  ; 
and,  to  obviate  this,  Mr.  Roger,  we  believe,  intends  to 
take  them  up  every  three  or  four  years,  divide, 
thin  out,  and  replant  in  renewed  soil ;  and  this 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
in  giving  breadth  and  substance  to  the  foliage.  The 
Palms  and  Musas,  which  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather  were  put  out  late,  are  doing  very  well,  espe- 
cially Chanijerops  humilis,  Seaforthia,  and  Phcenix 
sylvestris.  The  experience  here  is  that  any  Palms 
in  habit  approaching  in  character  to  the  above,  are 
the  best  for  subtropical  work,  and  that  Musas  of 
the  height  of  3  or  4  feet  are  more  serviceable  tlian  taller 


Pelargoniums,  but 
which  now — that  is, 
the  half  circular 
border — is  most  effec- 
tively carpet-bedded 
in  a  design  resembling 
a  well  executed  piece 
of  cornice  work  a- 
round  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  and  very  well 
indeed  it  suits  the 
position.  The  ray 
beds  on  the  left,  near 
to  the  West  Gate, 
are  rather  weak  and 
dull,  but  this,  it  must 
be  obser^'ed,  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that 
the  plants  first  put  in 
suffered  so  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the 
weather  that  it  had  to 
be  nearly  all  replant- 
ed, and  that,  too, 
when  nearly  all  the 
other  bedding  was 
finished  —  when  the 
work  could  only  be 
carried  out  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage. 
Opposite  to  the  above, 
however,  is  one  of  the 
best  beds  in  the  Park 
— of  Aralias,  openly 
planted  and  edged 
with  the  emerald 
green  -  leaved  and 
peppermint  -  scented 
Pelargonium  tomento- 
sum.  Space  forbids 
us  from  noticing  any 
other  of  the  many 
interesting  things  to 
be  seen  here,  but  we 
cannot  conclude  with- 
out remarking  that 
Mr.  Roger  has  dis- 
carded Calceolaria 
floribunda,  and  relies 
mostly  on  the  good 
old  Kayi  ;  and  that  he  has  in  a  Verbena  named 
Sportsman,  bright  pink,  one  of  the  best  bedders  ever 
sent  out.  It  is  exceedingly  telling  in  rows,  and  has  a 
capital  effect  here  blended  with  Oenothera  macrocarpa. 


as  is  too  often  I  specimens,    and 


ntirely    agree.      The 


Every  frequenter  of  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  have  missed  of  late 
the  kindly,  genial  face  of  the  chairman  of  the  Floral 
Committee.  Every  member  of  that  Committee — we 
may  say  every  horticulturist,  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  will  grieve  to  read  this  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  M.A.  (on  the  12th 
inst.,  at  Langley,  near  Slough).  He  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  died  in  harness,  for  we  cannot  forget  how 
he,  ever  mindful  of  his  allegiance  to  horticulture  and  hor- 
ticulturists, contracted  what  has  proved  to  have  been 
his  last  illness  on  an  occasion  when  he  bore  witness  of 
the  faith  that  was  in  him  by  performing  the  last  sad 
rites  over  poor  John  Veitch.  It  was  fitting  that  a 
clergyman  who  had  so  greatly  identified  himself 
with  the   progress   of  horticulture  should  be   the  one 
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to  utter  the  solemn  words  of  our  burial  service 
over  the  grave  of  one  who  may  himself  be 
reckoned  among  the  martyrs  to  horticulture.  It  is 
sad  to  recall  that  in  tlie  exercise  of  that  duty  our  friend 
was  stricken  wiih  that  sickness  from  which  he  had 
never  thoroughly  recovered,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  we  now  have  to  lament  his  decease.  The  Rev. 
Joshua  Dix  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  officiated,  we 
believe,  as  curate  and  de  fudo  incumbent  of  a  country 
parish  in  Kent  for  several  years  in  the  absence  of  the 
rector.  There  he  gained  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
parishioners  ;  there  he  contracted  that  love  for 
Nature  and  Nature's  handiworks  which  never  forsook 
him.  We,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pen  these  lines  can  look 
back  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  recall  our 
friend  hot  in  the  eager  search  for  the  "  Purple 
Emperor,"  as  he  flitted  over  the  top  of  a  spreading 
Oalc  We  remember  his  exulting  cry  as  he  proclaimed 
that  he  had  found  the  Royal  Fem  (Osmunda).  We 
call  to  mind  how  he  showed  us,  then  less  than  a 
stripling,  the  first  Oxlip  (so  called)  we  had  ever  seen. 
This  idyll  was  destined  to  be  but  as  a  dream. 
The  curacy  in  Kent  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
our  friend  was  promoted — save  the  word — to  a 
small  living  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London. 
Here  amid  "  wholesale  houses  "  and  commercial  empo- 
riums, the  lot  of  a  tl-ue-hearted  clergj-man  was  cast. 
There  was  literally  no  field  for  his  sympathies.  His 
parish  was,  so  to  speak,  one  in  name  only.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  the  Sundays  it  was  almost  entirely 
deserted.  His  congregation  may  be  described  literally 
as  where  "  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, "  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Dix  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  concerns  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  or  rather  of  the  Floral  Committee.  Free 
from  prejudice  or  bias,  either  towards  or  against  the 
Council  or  the  exhibitors,  Mr.  Dix  presided  for  some 
years  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
with  an  impartiality,  a  geniality,  and  tact  which 
secured  for  him  the  cordial  goodwill  and  respect  of  a 
large  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  body.  Their 
respect  was  testified  some  short  time  smce,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  felt  that  some  mark  of  their  esteem  should 
be  presented  to  their  chairman — their  sorrow  at  his  loss 
will  be  shared  by  every  one  who  knew  him.   Requiescat 

We  have  to  record  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Fred. 
Parsons,  son  and  successor  of  the  well-known  nursery- 
man and  florist,  of  Brighton.  The  deceased  succeeded 
to  the  business  less  than  two  years  ago  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father,  and  for  some  months  has  been 
suffering  from  dropsy,  to  which  he  succumbed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  7th  inst. 

We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the   foreign   scientific   journals,    the  death   of 
Dr.  MiLDE,  who  has  made  many  important  contributions 
to  crytogamic  botany,   and  whose   valuable  "  Fill 
Europas  et  Atlantidis,"  was  noticed  in  our  volume 
1867  (1174).     Dr.  Milde  had  also  published  some  i 
portant  observations  on  new  Ferns,  entitled   Reliqi 
Metteniance,   in  recent  volumes  of  the  "  Linnrea  "  (: 
vols.  XXXV.,  p.  385  ;  and  x.\xvi.,  p.  43). 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  of  J.-VMES  De  C.^rle  Sowerby,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
office  which  he  held  till  last  year,  when  he  resigned  it 
in  favour  of  his  son.  Mr.  Sowerby  belonged 
family,  many  members  of  which  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  devotion  to  various  branches  of 
science,  and  to  the  pictorial  illustration  of  natural 
objects. 

On  Tuesday,  September  12,  at  Chatsworth,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  Sarah,  ^vidow  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P.  
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TURB  OF  THE  AIR   AND  FALL  OP  RAIN  . 
DIFFEREN T  STA TIONS, 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sf.pt.  9,  1871. 
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(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Make  every  preparation  now  for  getting  all  plant 
structures  ready  at  the  earliest  moment  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  winter  inmates,  as  it  wUl  be  necessary  to 
house  all  hard-wooded  plants  of  any  value  immediately 
a  decided  change  in  the  weather  is  perceptible.  As 
it  will  be  necessary  also  to  house  such  cool  greenhouse 
plants  as  may  be  "  standing  out,"  all  stove  plants 
which  may  have  been  used  in  greenhouses  for  a  time 
must  be  returned  to  their  proper  quarters.  Not  to 
overlook  smaller  though  generally  important  matters, 
the  amateur  should  also  have  his  flues  cleaned  out  and 
set  in  order,  ready  for  work  in  the  incoming  season. 
Many  kinds  of  plants  should  now  be  introduced  into  a 
somewhat  moist  heat,  where  a  good  early  autumn  dis- 
play is  of  importance.  These  include  perpetual  flower- 
ing Cartialiotis,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Anne  Boleyn 
Pinks,  Tea  Jioses,  having  young  growth  now  forming, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  bloom  in  pots  if  hurried  on 
somewhat,  and  some  kinds  of  bulbous  plants,  t!cc. 
Gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
in  stoves  and  Orchid-houses  proper,  and  so  aid  the 
plants  to  divest  themselves  of  some  of  the  watery 
matter  contained  in  their  system,  and  thereby  harden 
them  to  better  withstand  the  effects  of  the  winter. 
In  removing  all  plants  that  have  been  placed 
out-of-doors  for  a  period  into  their  proper  struc- 
tures, take  care  to  wash  the  pots  thoroughly 
clean,  to  remove  any  green  mossy  formations 
from  the  surface  of  the  balls,  and  to  look  care- 
fully to  the  drainage,  to  ascertain  if  in  this  respect 
any  of  them  may  require  remedial  measures.  Look  out 
for  mildew  amongst  Heaths,  as  this  pest  not  unfre- 
quently  makes  sad  havoc  amongst  them  at  or  about  the 
time  they  are  taken  in  and  housed  for  the  winter. 
The  best  preventive  of  mildew  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  the  freest  possible  admission  of  air. 
Freely  should  air  also  be  given  to  cool  plant  structures 
subsequently  to  the  housing  of  the  plants- 
first  place,  to  keep  the  temperature  down, 
assimilate  their  present  position  to  their  past ; 
the  second,  to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
under  such  conditions,  is  more  eflectually  cat 
Each  individual  grower  must  now  treat  his  forward 
stock  of  plants  for  winter  decoration  according  to  the 
date  that  he  is  desirous  of  having  them  in  flower 
These  comprise  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Begonias,  Mig 
nonetle,  and  the  like.  Those  who  require  an  early 
bioom  must  not  pinch  any  back  after  this  date,  whih 
it  is  desirable  that  those  intended  to  bloom  later 
should  be  once  more  stopped  ;  but  the 
done  the  better,  that  time  may  be  afforded  them  again 
to  break  and  grow. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Gathering  the  slight  crop  oi  Apples  and  Pears  should 
now  be  proceeded  with,  and,  considering  what  a  limited 
supply  exists,  all  ^possible  care  should  be  taken  of 
every  single  fruit.  Do  not  rub  off  the  bloom, 
this  beautiful    covering    has,    we   doubt    not,    \vithin 


itself  highly 
to  lay  each  upon 


and  take 


shelf  in  such  a  manner  tha 


bruised  in  the  least  degree.  Still  continue  to 
go  over  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  divest  them  of 
all  superfluous  gross  lateral  shoots,  and  so  aid  and  en- 
courage the  ripening  ol  those  shoots  which  have  been 
laid  in  for  a  permanency. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

When  finally  earthing  up  Celery  endeavour  to  give 

all  the  freedom  possible  to  those  leaves  which  it   is 

possible    to    maintain    above   ground.      By   destroying 

such,  or  indeed  bundling  them  up   so  closely  together 

their  proper  functions  cannot  be  performed,  we 
the  very  means  which  is  likely  to  increase 
the  propensity,  caused  already  by  earthing  up,  to 
form  weakly  drawn  growth  more  than  is  neces- 
sary or  proper.  A  small  bed  of  late  Broccoli  may  now 
be  planted,  if  strong  plants  exist.  There  is  just  a 
chance  that  they  will  form  a  small  head  late  in  spring, 
though  it  is  too  late  to  expect  in  any  reason  to  get 
proper  Broccoli.  Hereabout  they  plant  the  Purple 
Sprouting  variety  late,  and  if  it  does  not  head  it  goes 
into  market  as  a  green,  stalks  and  all,  by  weight, 
at  the  poor  Londoner's  expense.  Cut  down  now 
all  Herbs,  such  as  Mint,  Marjoram,  Tarragon, 
&c.,   that    the    stools    may    become    better    prepared 

"thstand   the   hardships   of   the  incoming  winter. 
Where  Chervil  has  come  up  very  thickly  in  the  seed- 
bed, hoe  it  out  more  thinly,  and  if  stock  sufficient  does 
the  bed  forming,  transplant  another 
bed  from  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  plants.     This  is  a 

much  in  demand  in  the  kitchen  during  the  winter 
ths.  Hoe  well  amongst  the  young  growing  crop 
of  Spinach,  thinning  it  out  well  betimes,  that  a  strong 
young  plant  be  formed  for  winter.  Make  just  another 
chance"  sowing  of  Lettuce.  Cut  off  the  old 
bloom-stalks  from  stools  of  Globe  Artichokes  immediately 
they  cease  to  be  useful.  Transplant  permanently  the 
Spring  Cabbages.  I  strongly  recommend 
planting  these  upon  the  old  Onion  bed,  without  any 
attempt  at  digging  it  up.  Hoe  the  surface  well,  draw 
the  drill  rows,  and  plant  forthwith.  Tie  up  Endive  for 
blanching.  Draw  the  Onion  crop  wholly,  and  give 
all  the  subsequent  attention  necessary  to  harvest  them 
efficiently.  Weeds  should  now  be  hoed,  and  killed 
outright  before  the  sunless  days  and  long  dewy  nights  of 
late  autumn  arrive,  when  their  eradication,  save  by 
removal,  will  become  impossible.    W.  E. 

Notices   to   Correspondents. 

ACHIMENES  :  A  Subscriber.  Yes.  They  should  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil. 

Arboretum:  B.  C.  One  of  the  most  recently  established 
that  we  know  of  is  in  the  University  Park  at  Oxford. 
The  entire  extent  is,  we  beheve,  about  100  acres,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  though  we  think  the  collection  numbers 
nearly  1000  species  and  varieties. 

Artichoke  and  Potato  Grafting:  \V.  M.  E.  We 
are  greatly  obliged  for  your  hint,  and  value  any 
suggestion  of  yours.  You  cannot,  however,  have  been 
a  rery  diligent  reader  on  this  subject,  else  you  would 
know  that  our  opinion  has  been  expressed  pretty 
decidedly  on  this  matter. 

Books;  E.  C.  M.     Thompson's  "  Gardeners  .\551stant 
Kwj  written  by  Robert  Thompson,  of  Chiswiok— S<;/w 
magne  iwmcn'l^J.  Dixon.    ■' Indoor  Gardening'  (Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture  Office),  and  "The  Greenhouse  as  a 
Winter  Garden  "  (S.  Low,  Son  &  Co. ). 

Caterpillar  :  G.  McG.     You  ask  us  to  name  a  cater- 
pillar from  your  description  :  that  is  beyond  c 
Send  us  a  specimen,  and  we  will  try  to  ace 


1  of  the 


Ferns  :  Jay  Aye.  Peg  down  one  of  the  proliferous 
fronds  of  the  Polystichum,  and  run  a  little  silver  sand  m 
amongst  the  bulblets.  The  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  but  if  the  plant  is  in  a  house,  and  growing,  it 
may  be  done  at  any  time.— r.  Lawtoii.  Trichomanes 
radicans  is  a  Bntish  Fem  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  e.x- 
pression,— that  is.  it  grows  wild  in  the  British  isles. 
Therefore  it  should  not  be  shown  as  an  exotic,  unless  in 
the  form  of  some  distinct  variety.  Not  of  British 
growth. 

Insects  :  L.  B.  The  small  objects  on 
grass  sent  (Cynosuras  cristatus)  are  an  accumulation  o. 
the  minute  eggs  of  some  species  of  insect.  I  hey  are 
beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  were  probably 
deposited  by  some  small  moth.  I.O.   W. 

Education  of  Gardeners  :  D.  R.  Apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Ken- 
sington, and  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  .-Vdelphi,  London, 
respectively.  You  will  find  Oliver's  "  Lessons  in 
Eleuicntary  Botany  "  (MacMillan)  suit  your  purpose,  or 
the  articles  on  Botany  for  Beginners  in  our  columns. 
We  sh,ill  be  glad  to  assist  you  if  we  can. 

Eng.\gi.mknt  :  Quiz.  Three  months'  notice  is   all   you 

Frenci?  Wasp  Trap  :  Inquirer.  No  doubt  they  can  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  large  seedsmen  or  garden 
■  ■  sundry  "  establishments.    They  may  be  had  of  various 

Fungus  on  Alder-wood  :  W.  G.  The  green  tint  on 
Alder-wood  is  produced  by  the  spawn  of  Peziza  ajrugi- 
nosa.  The  tinted  wood  is  much  prized  at  Tunbndge, 
where  it  is  used  for  inlaying  and  other  ornamental 
work.  M.  J.  B.  ,  .      „        u 

Gallon  Rose:  D.  M.  "Robins  Pincushion,  —the 
work  of  an  insect.     'Very  common. 

Names  OF  Plants  :  IV.  T.  If  the  leaves  are  keeled  at 
the  base,  the  plant  is  Sparganium  simplex;  if  flat, 
S.  natans.  The  Labiate  is  Savory,  Satureia  hortensis. 
The  Orchid  next  week.— A  Cornusmas..  the  Comehan 
Cherry.  The  pulp  around  the  seeds  of  Tacsonia  Van 
VoKemii  is  pleasantly  flavoured.— A'.  H.  C.  Genliana 
germanica,  with  many  thanks.-/'.  S.   D.,   Slingsby. 
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M.liiotiis  olhcmalis;  ( 
pillars  on  the  Pear  leaf 
been   the   lan-a   of  the 


:ommon    Mclilot.      The    eater- 
were  smashed.     They  may  have 
saw-fly. — --^w  Old  Subscriber. 
ative  of  North  Ajnerica. 
//.     It  is  the  old,  long  known 


cin-insii\-,  lull   !,  ;,t  ■-■ly  L^rown  for  food  in  the  South  of 

Passion-flowek  :  J.  R.  Many  thanks.  We  suspeeted 
when  we  saw  the  fruit  that  it  was  P.  maerocarpa.  and 
not  P.  quadrangiilaris,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our 
opinion  by  the  leaves  you  send  ;  but  without  seeing  the 
flower  we  eannot  be  absolutely  certain. 

Plum  Tisees  Infested  with  Aphis  :  A  Subscriber. 
There  is  no  better  remedy  than  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Rivers  in  his  ■■Miniature  Fruit  Garden  :"— Boil 
4   oz.    of    quassia  chips   in   a  gallon    of    soft    water. 

soap.     It  should  be  stirred,  and  the  trees  syringed  with 
it  twice  or  thrice.     The  trees  should  be  syringed  ne.'ct 

Preserving  Filberts  and  Walnuts  ;   A   Gurdencr. 


from  a  bad  condition  ot  the  roots,  induced  by  bad 
draining  and  marked  alternations  of  drought  ■  and 
drenching.  M.  J.  B. 

Tkop^.olum  :  W.  G.  The  materials  sent  are  insufB- 
cient.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  any  special 
merit  beyond  others  already  in  cultivation. 

Violas  :  T.  C.  Much  like  other  seedlings  of  Viola  lutea. 
The  numbers  were  disarranged  when  they  reached  us, 
but  the  large  yellow  without  the  spot  in  the  eye  is  the 
best,  so  far  as  the  blossoms  are  concerned,  though 
much  of  their  merit  depends  upon  habit  and  profuse- 
ness  of  flowers. 

;  your  errata 


:oM«UTN.CATioNS  Received.-W.  H.-C.  J.  W.-T.  B.- 
C.  W.  M.-H.  H.— G.  W.— R.  S.— A.  B.  C.-R.  G.— G.  K.— 
W.  M.— G.  H.-C.  F.  P.-G.  McG.— S.  &  Sons.-D.  M.— 
A.  B.— T.  W.-A.  H.-A.  B.-E.  J.  W. -O.  O.,  King's 
Langley  (box  received  without  any  communication). — A.  F. 


Ikrhtls. 

COVENT   GARDEN,— Sept.   15. 
Business  here  still  continues  very  steady.      I>ate  wal 
uit   is  coming    in   very    good,   and  prices  rule  a  trifli 
nver.      The  market   is  badly  supplied  with  Apples  anc 


Oranges,  per  100  ..  8  0—12  o 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . .  20  —  80 
Pears,  per  dnjtcn  . .  20—40 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.    26—60 


Artichokes,  per  doz. 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 


HorseRadish.p.bun.  30  — 

Lettuces,  perscore..  09  — 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.    10  — 

Onions,  per  bunch  ..04  — 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..20  — 

Peas,  per  quart      . .     10  — 

Radishes,  per  bunch  02  — 

Shallots,  per  lb.    ..08  — 

Cucumbers,  each    ..09  —  10     Spinach,  perbushel     26  — 

French  Beans,  p.  lb.  o  4  —  06    Turnips,  p.  bunch.  .04  — 

Potatos  (good  samples).  New  Round,  y.  to  6s.  ;    Kidneys. 

5J-.  to  -js.  per  cwr. 


Cabbages,  p.  dc 

Cauliflowers,  p. 
Celery,  red,  p. 


WANTED,    a   PARTNER,  with    /"soo.  to   Manae. 
One  ofTwo  Nurseries,  situated  near  the  (frj'stal  Palace,  doin, 
a  good  business  in   Florists'  Flower   Seeds,    Fruit,   and   Vegetables 


to  become 


W^T. 


\"l.s,  1!°  ddrn/pfaMs,' and   I 
onally.— Apply,  in  own  han< 


ndustrious,    active    MAN,   for    the 
jrscry,  near  London,  where  the   Foreman 


ind"fe  abYe''u>"pack'occa': 
to*^  lf''\'!™Post'    CiSfcc, 


Isle  of  Man. -General  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANfED,     as    GARDENER     ATTENDANT,    a 
s.r.int',  active,  willins  Man.     Waces  to. commence  at  i^i  per 
c.uiol^'  w'lh  "c5l?.'n1Infa"s,  to'L°madr'to*"Dr.' HARRTsONrUnion 


W-: 


vvool'i.  I 


stating    wages,    &c,    to    G.    J. 


,d  Pruning  ol  Wall  Fruit ;  the  Wife 
>rou^hly  respectable,  sober,  honest, 
s,  milk,  and  vegetables  when  any. 
rst  place,  to  J.  G.,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul, 


BaUlff,  or  Land  Steward  and  Forester. 

WANTED,  for  one  of  the  Midland  Cour 
Ireland,  an  experienced  LAND  STEWARD.  Mus 
gh   knowledge   of  the    Buying.    Selling,   and    Manage 

ither  as  regards  the  expenditure  ol  the  Farm   or  fr 
a    FARM     LABOURERS.       All    must  "       " 

T  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen,  45,  C.ipel  Street,  I 


Land  Manager  and  Farm  Building  Resident  Agent. 

WANTED,    in    Devonshire,    an    active,     intcUiKcnt 
Person,   between   30  and   .,-,  1.   "      ■  f    ■■      .   1,,,1,,,.   ,,   y,  ,,;.   ,1 
knowledge  of  Stock,  and  of  the  Val.M IN ,1   1  ,.  I.M    m„i 

rhe''E7ection%nd"Re?ai'!'"of  Tarii,    I  I       ,         . 

family  (if  any),  and  references,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  m'.,  21,  Arundei 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


/^ARDENER  (He 


:>). — A  Lady  wishes  to  recommend 


I  Man,  as  above  :  master  of  the 
L.  ccpted.— A.  B.,  13,  Charles  Street,  Porlman 

/  :i   A  R  p  E  N  E  R    (Head). —Married;    thoroughly 

Forcing.'^alsoth'e  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  jla"ta,  and 
years'  personal  character.— T.  "ll.,  4,  Park  Terrace,  Upper  Richmond 
Road,  Putney,  S.W. 


GARDENER    (Head,   Working).— Age  38;    under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches.    Good  character.    Wire 


GARDENER    (Head,    Working), 
Carlton,  Gaidener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ho 


lepted.     Character  wil 


/::j.ARDENER.-Age  41,  married;   thoroughly  1 

Z.  Y.,''lfa"ker'sLiErary?l'°am'mersmilh.  \V. 


ARDENER,  in  a  Suburban  Nursery.— Good  Plant 
B.,"^'Hall  P°ace?Hail''pyr'k,"pa'ddPn'etonT\^""'°"'"   " 


To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  WAREHOUSEMAN, 
ASSISTANT,  and  a  CLERK.-One  of  the  largest  estal 
ments  in  the  North  of  England  has  openings  lor  a  thor 
WAREHOUSEMAN,  capable  of  the  execution  of  agricultural 

Joume>"'occasional"s"''ArsoanTsslSTANT  (J 


3  a  CLERK.   He 
accounts.    A  knowledge  of  th 

i  abilities  of  each  must  bear  strict  mvcstigatio 
I  full  particulars,  where  employed,  age,  and  w; 
>.  V.  T.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Sti 


a  suitable  open- 
:  indispensable. 


\\ 


GARDENER. -Age  40,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical. 
Land  and  Stock  if  required.     Wife  no  objection  to  Laundry, 
D.niry.or   Poultrv.    Ten  and  a-half  years'  good  character.— F.  M., 


s,ven  years' experience  in  a  large  establishment,     tiood 
I    1    .    :.       -A,  P.,  Birch  Hall,  near  Colchester,  Essex. 

GARDENER.— Age  27,  single;  understands  the 
Management  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  and 
the  Forcing  ol  Grapes  No  objection  to  a  good  single-handed  place.— 
I.  PAYNE.  Mixbury,  near  Brackley.  Northamptonshire.  


GARDENER    (Single-handed).— Age   24, 
understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Cui 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Would  not  object  t 
Foreman's  place.    Good  references.-C.  B.,  7,  Orange  Tree 
Slonebridge,  Willesden,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  to  take  charge  of  Houses. 


General  Post  Office,  Nor^vit 


Cottage,  King  William  Strt 


Vandsworth  Road,  '■ 


GARDENER  (Under).- .Age  19;   would  not   object 
to  a  Single-handed  place.     Two  years  and  three  months'  good 


^ARDENER, 


G.XRDENER    and    BAILIFF. - 


-L     JU.SIOK  CLERI-;,  «ith  a  knowledge  of  putting  up  -seeds  ncallv 
and  with  care.    Wages,  20s.  per  week.- Apply,  by  letter,  to  PAUL 


WANTED,  a  young  Man,  as  JUNIOR  INVOICE 
CLERK,  in  a  London  wholesale  Seed  House.  Salary  181.  to 
2t!i.  per  week,  according  to  ability.— Z.  AND  CO.,  Gardeners'  ChronicU 
Oflice,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  and  BaUlffs  (Head,  Foremen,  or  Under). 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  having  many  applications 
for  the  above,  request  that  those  WANTING  SITUATIONS 
will  send  NAME,  ADDRESS,  and  COPIES  of  TESTIMONIALS, 
for  ENTRY  in  their  FREE  REGISTER.     Only  those  who  can  send 

""JnyVady  o?  GenUcman  tcquiriiig' GARDENERS  or  BAILIFFS 


Carter   &   Co.    adi 
d  238.  Hi( 


I-irst-das's   tesuininiaTs'Trom'  Ubt"a!id'  pi e 
7,  Star  Place,  North  End  Road,  Fulham,  S  \ 


Lady  or  Gentle- 

,   employers— C.    F., 


li^OREMAN  and  GROWER. -.-Vge  36,  married;  has 

JJ      had  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  in  Plan 
Growing  for  London   ^fa^kets  the  last  16  years.     C 


FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAf 
Long  piaclicc  in  Hard  and  Soft  Wooded  Propagat 
2s'°Ro"'iand  Grove'  WellsVoad,  lvdenham,'K'eni,'s.E.' 


To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

FOREMAN  (Working),  in  a  small,  respectable 
Nursery.-A  steady,  industrious,  trustworthy,  attentive  Man, 
with  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  business  in  each  department. 
A  good  Market  Grower  and  careful  I'ark.r,  .v.-       Terms  moderate  — 


,  The  Green,  Pari 


caged ;  first-. 


w-^^i^^i:':; 

January  1,  1872.  v  I, 


AA/'^  -^"^  1  I'  1 '.  ■'  -  "^  '   ''  "■^       '    I  '  ''   I   ■  i  ^  ~s_  in  a  country 

Jth  a   kn'wled 'e  Tr'the  Ti",™  i'.'"'k".'cn  "m",^'""'>  ^°"'' 

the  head  of  the  other  men  cmployed.-Address,  statin 
B   S.,  Post  Office,  Ashford.  Kent. 


HENDERSON  a 
/-^ARDKNM-- 

Si-.''' '. 


TT'STATEAGENT.or  STEWARD  and  GARDENER. 

;,  .,  lUid  the  general  Repairs  of'a  considerable  Landed  Estate. 
iiil        r     -I-  H.,  Mr.  Dennis,  White  Horse  Hotel,  Guildford^^ 

A^  S IWTE  BAILIFFT— Age  37,  married  ;  is  a  first-class 

rui:ycomSent,  "HTunde''rs^ta^ndTJllYindrorEstaTe''worl^i 
I'Vncinc,  Draining,  Road  Mai 
Vtjung   Trees,   and   Felling  : 
practical   knowledge   of  Land 
ly  Plan! 


cadic,  Staffordshir 


General  Foreman. 


-I  can  be  well 


WAN  I  ED,  an  experienced  GARDENER.— One  who 
,??"     Lav-out  Ornamental  and   Pleasure  Grounds  preferred. 

The  Wife  to  take  charge  of  Dairy.  &c.     Good  character  as  to  skill 


,-,;;;^Pf '?;/"  ' 


Zotr:%;ri^ 


WA^-i'\LD,    a  steady  active    iMAN    for    the  Shrub 
DeDartment,  and  to  act  as  Salesman,  and  take  charge  in     he 


/    '  AKIM'M.R  (Head).— A.ce  35.  married;  thoroughly 


GARDENER  (Head),  m  ,1  i 

Pines,  Grapes,  all  Fruits  and  V.-'Lii;. 
Trees  and  Grounds.— Age  35.  no  incnml) 

-G.'VcOTT,  'Royal*^  Horticu  ^"  ""' 


Gardens,    South    Kensington, 


/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age   29,    married;    has   had 

standsVarl'yan^SrFordnB'^of  pTnL^Vin^sVsTovean^^^ 

Plants,   Ferns,  and   Kitchen  and   Flower  Gardening,  and  will  beat 

liberty  in  a  fortnight  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Genllemnn  in 

Joseph  Meredith,  The  Vinc\ard,  (iarsi.-n,  nc;u  l.ivcnin,,]. 

/^I  ARDENER  (Mi  .M-  .\-.-  ,-\  in.i;i:.>l.  thoroughly 
V-T  practical.  Has  li  ,,nti  Forcing 
Stove  and  Grecnhou-.i  i  ;  l-frns,  the 
Forcing  of  all  sorts  .  t  1  ■  .  ^  the  Conser- 
vatory gay  throughoiji    1!'.     Mil.     I'll!  r.i     .■■'■:>1    M.iriiicemcnt  of 


and  Outbi 
iteady  and 


Can  produce  ample 
id,  if  necessary,  can 
R  to  this  will  oblige 
:s  offered,  to  M.  ll. 


,  Grazing,  Buying,  and 
n   in  Norfolk.     »K  year 

-R.  S.  C,  Post  Office, 


I*  AILIFF.- 
Brcedint'.  Buying,  and  Selling  all  kinds  of  Stock 


perienced     Man  ;     understands 

branches,  both  Heavy  and   Light  Soils:  also 
"■•     '       "'lea  good  Dairy 


Row.  East  Gririslcad, 


from  late  employe 


BA  1  1,  1 
undersl 

Poultry."   c'ai 
Cross  VVai  s  I 


—  Middle-aged,    married  ; 
■  Heavy  and  Light  Land,  Farm- 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.— .'\ge  37;   highest  references. —J. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


QHOPMAN,  or  SHOPMAN  and  CLERK.— Age  30  ; 


S?e' 


HOPMAN.— Age  22  ;  eight 


No.  6,  Post  Office,  lierw 


perience.     Good 


To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT. —  Six  years'  good 
experience :  has  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Can  he  well  recom- 
mended. No  objection  to  Irefand,— G.  D.,  10,  Millman  Street, 
Bedford  Roiv,  London,  W.C. 
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J.  ST J.  Fraser,    Lea 
AL     VALUATION! 
AUCTION.  &c.—Mayland 


the    late    Firm    of 

ndcrlalifs  HORTICUL- 
■scriDtion,      SALES      by 


-TALIAN   ALP  or  LIGURIAN   QUEEN   BEES 
tions  of  .hesc  beautiful  _Be=s^h^v,n|^, 
g°lo 


nmenced,  Geo.  Neici 
rranted  bred  and  fertili! 
e  Queen.  12s. ;  three,  33J 

;eo.  neighbour  > 

,  High  Holborn,  Londoi 


offerinj    QUEENS, 


I  THREE  sows. 


Pure  Berkshire  I 

FOR  SALE,  THREE  BOARS  £ 
six  monlhs  old-Mr.  Griggs'  Prize  Stock.     Will  be  S( 
mo  crate^pnce.  ^  p^j^j,gp  5^^,^  Street,  Romford,  Essen. 


-Mr.   G.  Griggs,   the 

ural  Show  of  Four  First,  Four 
>ns,  has  some  first-dass  PIGS 

!  Lane  Expria,  of  August  7.  in  tbe  report  of  the  York 
—"The  Berkshires  are  a  moderate  show,  with  t^^-  ""'''^• 
Duckering's  magnificent  Sow,  which  took  th 
St  year,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Griges,  in  Essex." 


Cups 


aklands.  Romford,  Ess 


WANTED,  to  RENT, 
from  40  to  50  Acres,  with 
A.  B..  Eagle  House.  Vii 


1  SMALL  FARM,  on  Lease, 
I  12  miles  of  Covent  Garden  Market, 
oria  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 


'ARM    TO    BE    LET. -600  Acres,    in   excellent 


the  Trade. 


tEATHS, 


HigMy  important 

FXTEN*iI\'E  S.\LE  of  WINTE 

EPACRIS,  CYCLAMENS,  TREE  CARNATIONS,  ».. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  '1  he  Nursery,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  Essex,  on 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  September  21  and  22,  at  11  for  12  o  Clock 

hEATHS.  remarkably  well  grown,  '^ji^'^'j"/.'"^^^",^^","^!!,^; 

pirsicum,  and  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-buds;    C\TISSUS, 
ACACIA    DROMMONDII;    a    lai 
potstSOLANUM  CAPSICASTRU 
TION.S,  LAPAGERIA    ROSEA,  a 


■  TEA    ROSES, 
:    TREE ( 


any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  b 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leyton; 
r  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspc 


rpo  BE  SOLD, 

±     BUSINESS.  S.-C., 


reasonable  terms. 


0  SAMUEL  GATES,  Seed' 


-A  FLORISTS 
d  scarcely  be  found. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  c ^-,,,„=. 

HOUSE    PLANTS,  rare    ORCHIDS,  ci.o.^c   .^„..., 

PALMS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS 
instructed  by  Mr  R  Parker  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  wil 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Exotic  Nursery',  Tooting.  Surre] 
TUESDAY,  September  26,  at  II  for  12  O^Clock 
..f  ..^rrr,  stork  of  STOVE  aod  GREE^ 
a  very  healthy  and  t 

Greenhouse  Rhododer 

,„H  numernus^ol^ers.^  (Vdfch's'vSfet'? 
•stans  (true),  Angroccum  ses 
BensoniJe:    and   hundreds 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

I     BE     LET,     \vith     immediate    possession,     near 

Sirkenhead   and   Liverpool,   a   NURSERY    (including    a    good 
.  anH  rr,tia.rpi  rnnfain.nfr  about  Five  Actcs  of  Land,  situatc  in 
increasing  neighbourhood.     The  whole 


To  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  LET.  at  Teddington.  S.W..  %vithin  i 
the  Station,  and  with  iicccss  10  the  River  if  desi 
SEVEN  THOUSAND  FEET  of  GLASS,  comprising 
Orchard,  Pine,  and  other  houses,  with  all   the   necessary 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  D.\Y  and  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.   C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  1.1..  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY   and    MONDAY,   September   16  and    iS,  at  half-past 
12    o'clock    precisely    each     day,     several    importations    of    ch   ' 
HYACINTHS,   TtlLIPS.   CROCUSES.   NARCISSUS.   IRIS, 
other  Buths,  just  arrived  from  Holland,  Lotted  to  suit  the  Trade 


ce  ORCHIDS, including' 
maculosum  and  Lobbii,  Laslia  . 
Cypripedium  Vcitchii,  'I'hunia 
FERNS,  fine  greenhouse  and 


HOUSE  Hants',  the  whole 

jm,    Ficus.    Epiphyhums.    in 

Acrides 


LTRINCHAM    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
ENT! 
28.  w 

'es°clOse  septem 


The  TENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY, 

""        -        ■  ~VE    HUNDRED    POUNDS  and  SILVER 

PRIZES  f      "  -  -      — 


■  Horned  Cattle, 


Pigs,  Dogs,  Poultry. 
ENTRIES    CLOS 
ORMS  of  ENTRY,  c 
28.  Church  Street.  All 


R.  DAVENPORT. 


POULTRY 
T   ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION'of  FAT  CATTLE  SHEEP  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  hdd  in 
Binglev  Hall,  on  SATURDAY.  MONDAY,  TUESDAY ,  WEDNES- 
?R4El".tS?=I^^T^^t&V,!sSD%?^6^&^U?rbfElS 

""  PRIZE?  "LIST'sr'cERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  e  

i,  3^,  New  Slrt 


1  SATURDAY, 


IMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL 

)  HALL,  ISLINGTON,  DECEMBER  4  to  8. 

IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMJN-T.^ 
LAST  DAY  for  receiving  /  "" 

iIENTS  and  MACHWEl 

I  Forms  of  Application,  with  Rules  and  Regulation 
of  Mr.  DAViD  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secretary, 
on  Street.  Piccadilly.  London,  W.  All  communicatio 


IMPLEMENTS  i 


s  shouiti 


LTu'rALHaCC  ISLINGTON,  on 
MONDAY  afternoon.  December  4.  and  Four  following  Days^ 
Intending  Exhibitors  are  requester 

STEER ( 


SUCCULENT    PLANTS,    hafdy'HERBACEOUS 
TULIPS.  &c.       .      _.        „      ,        ,.,., 


Valuers,  Leytoi 


4000  Araucarla  imbncata. 

To    GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
HILLFIELDS,  BURGHFIELD,  near  READING. 

ESSRS.     HASLAM     and    SON     have     received 

om  T.  E.  Gariand,  Esq..  to  SELL  by 
i  adjoining  the  Gardens  of  Hillfields.  Burgh- 
f'£ot^''40»'ARAVcARIA'"lMBRICATA'; 
d,  specially  imported  by  Horatio  Bland,  Esq., 


M 

AUCTION, 


i  Choice  Lot.    They  1 
w  strong,  healthy,  an 


GARDENER  at  Hillfiel 


to  draw  special  1 

the  slightest  rese: 
1  Catalogues  had 


IVlKe 


Highly  Important  Sale  (Final  Portion) 

Of  the  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS  formed 
by  S.  RUCKER.  Esq.,  at  WANDSWORTH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  A'eitch  &  Sons,  who  have  purchased  the  entire 
COLLECTION,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  iS.  KingStreet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY  and 
FR 1  DA  Y.  September  21  and  22.  at  half  past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each 
day,  the  final  portion  of  the  above  magnificent  lot  of  Plants,  amongst 


MBIDIUM  EBURNEUM 

~-VARENSE.fi 

5DIANUM 

CONERI 

.DFORDII 


SDEVALI.IA  ' 
DENDROBIUM   V 

SACCOLAEIUM  I 


ODONTOGLOSSUM 
PHAL 


Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms.  ,8,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
TUESDAY.  September  26.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  vi 
choice  COLLECTION  ofSPECIMEN  STOVEand  GREENHOU 
PLANTS,  belonging  to  a  Gentleman,  many  having  been  exhibited 

a  good  selection  of  very  well-grown  and  healthy  Azaleas,  in  12-ii 
pots;  also  New  Uollantl  Plants  and  Cape  Heaths,  with  nice  plants 
Allamanda,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Stephanotis  :  of  Orchi 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Phala;nopsis ;  several  varieties  of  Dend 
biums,  Cattleyas,  and  many  others,  to  be  offered  without  reserve. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Preliminary  Announcement.— Nursery  Stock. 

MILL     HILL     NURSERIES,     HENDON,     MIDDLESEX. 

MESSRS.    HUMBERT    and    COX    have    received 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Wright  to  SELL  1       

the  Premises,  the  Nurseries,  Mill   Hill._  Hendon, 

-       •  ■  ■'  NURSERY  STOCK, "• 

:s  (Apple,  Pe 
,  Portugal  aod  common   Lauri 

)warf   Roses  ;    Forest  Trees, 


CATTLE.— Form  A.  For 


or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 

C.  For  a  BEAST  in  extra  Stock. 

D.  Foi      -        .--..^"^ 

E.  For  a  Pen 


„    'ES.  [Stock. 

,  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
iS                  ;;      G.  For  a  Pen  of  three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 
H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  i. 
;lred'-i"^ippSon°«'MfSv^'D"pVLlkt,TsSnSc?^^ 
at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  comer  of  Half-Moon 
:«,  Piccadilly,  London,  W  ,Hrfre„,rtto 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  i6,  1871. 


'HETHER  we  believe 
position  ( 


1  the  direct  inter- 


f  COTSWOLD  SHEEP 


MR    THORNTON  will  SELL  by  UNRESERVED 
AUCTION     at   il   oClock  punctually,  on  TUESDAY  next, 
September  .0    at  OZLEWORTH  PARK,  the  ENTIRE   HERD^pf 

■pijRE.BRED  SHORTHORNS,  FLOCK 

several  well-bred  HORSES,  together  w 
MENTS,  Sc,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  J 
are  bred  from  the  celebrated  stocks  ot  Col. 


jxccllent  breeding  condition,  and  muci 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be 
Park  Wotton-under-Edgc,  Gloucesters 
i.S,  Langham  Place,  W. 


MR.  TOHN  THO  RNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
without  reserve,  on  WEDNESDA^Y,  September  27,  at  Nether 


'■^■r^^^ 


Garden  Road  Nursery,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  'Wood. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  as  above,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagee,  on 
FRIDAY,  October  6,  at  halfpast  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  UNEX- 
PIRED LEASE  of  45  years  ol  the  GARDEN  ROAD  NURSERY, 
about  One  Acre,  rent  £21  per  annum  ;  also  the  THREE  COTTAGES 
and  TWO  GREENHOUSES,  and  the  HARDY  PLANTS,  consist- 
ing of  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  a  great  variety  of  Hardy  and  Oma- 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Lots,  to  suit  large  and  small  Planters. 

F.   KE'ARSEY,°Esq.,°36,'oid'"jcw?f ;°and° of  Mr.   L  C.°STEVENS, 
Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Re  Mr.  R.  Glendlnnlng,  Deceased. 

PRELIMINARY   NOTICE  of  ABSOLUTE 

To  NURSERY.MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHER 

High  Road,  Turnham  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Dul 


MR.  J.  h.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  the  Executrix 
SELL  by  PUBLIC  AU  -       .    - 

the  Toll  Gate,  on  TUESDAY. 


:  Roebuc 

3  for  4  o'clock  pre 
OODWILL.  Sic, 
erty,   established 


Home  Nursery  at  JC84,  cottage  adjoining 
;t ;  Chiswick  Lane  at  ij^,  cottage  underiet  t 
rental  i;6o  only.     Frontage  to  the  High   We 

on  Offices,  58,  King  Street  East,  Hammersmit 


^\Z 


M^H 


Bralles   House,    Shipston-on-Ston 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

STRAFFORD   has  received 

.nrv  T  Sheldon,  Esq.,  to  announce  tnat  tnc  puuKin 
AL  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  will  take 
THURSDAY,  September  2t,  at  Brailes  House,  Warwick- 
I  will  consist  of  upwards  of  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
-hiefly  of  Kirklevington  and  Fawsley  blood.  Amongst  them 
'und  descendants  of  Asia,  Harrington,  Blanche,, Craggs,Dar- 
nd  Surmise  families,  as  well  as  from  Fillet,  Primrose,  Rosy, 
and  9lher  well-bred  animals.    The  Sires  used  have  been  of 

l'2S,50Si,  from  the'f.        '  ""  "  "— '   — '  '•■- 


1  House.  Shipstoi 


:d  Holker  Herd 
alf  to   him.     T 

.  healthy  and  regul; 
«e  bcnajid,  manne 

may  be  had  on  a 


M 


ElUngton,  near  Kimbolton,  Hunts. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

?.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  for  SALE  by 

AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY.  September  28 
AUC     lytv,  witnoui  rese^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  SHOR-fHORNS, 

Df  Ellington,  which  numbers 


I  Heai 


"'lulls.  Gov-! 
r.'chrisp;^ 


fenrhvn's,  and  2d  Earl  of  Barri 
lame  famed  line  of  blood  :  the  tv 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  ir 
Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston 
Ellington,  near  Kimbolton,  Hun 


vV  position  of  Providence,  or  refer  events  to 
general  laws,  which  maintain  not  only  the  physical 
equilibrium  of  the  globe,  but  an  equilibrium  in 
the  contending  influences  which  regulate  the  fate 
of  its  inhabitants,  no  one  can  well  deny  that  the 
system  of  compensation  which  prevails  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  Nature  has  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  the  operation  of  design.  Even  the 
mo5t  indiscriminate  supporter  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  will  admit  that  the  effects  which  he  refers 
to  that  cause  at  least  indicate  design,  and  may 
probably  be  due  to  it  indirectly,  if  not  reached  by 
the  most  rapid  and  straight  route.  But  there 
are  cases  of  compensation  which,  although  con- 
sequential, may  be  too  unconnected  to  be  inten- 
tional, and  consequently  can  only  be  regarded  as 
coincident.  We  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
one  in  this  doubtful  position,  not  only  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  compensation,  but 
on  account  of  other  claims  which  it  has  upon 
their  interest. 

The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
act  of  man  in  destroying  vast  tracts  of  forest  in 
Russia,  America,  and  elsewhere  has  in  some 
cases  already  produced,  and  in  others  has  every 
appearance  of  being  in  the  course  of  producing, 
an  appalling  deterioration  of  large  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  An  unconsciously  compen- 
satory action  by  man  in  the  other  direction  has, 
however,  now  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  viz.,  that 
where  settlements  have  been  made  in  treeless 
plains,  as  in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  the 
result  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  climate. 

It  appears,  from  a  report  by  Mr.  R.  S.  ELLIOT, 
"  On  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Western 
Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,"  published  this 
year  along  with  other  reports  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming  and  con- 
tiguous territories,  and  which  we  have  just 
received,  that  there  is  a  popular  persuasion  in 
Kansas  that  a  climatic  change  is  taking  place, 
promoted  by  the  spread  of  the  settlements 
westwardly.  The  chief  of  the  direct  causes  to 
"Sl^sHEilDt^N,  I  which  this  is  ascribed  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
soil.  Wherever  this  is  done  Mr.  ELLIOT  tells  us 
"  the  wild  Sunflower  (Helianthus),  and  others  of 
the  taller  growing  plants,  though  previously 
unknown  in  the  vicinity,  at  once  spring  up  almost 
as  if  spontaneous  generation  had  taken  place. 
These  shade  the  soil  more  thoroughly  than  the 
short  grasses,  and  thus  check  or  modify  the 
reflection  of  heat  from  the  earth'r  surface,  &c.  It 
is  also  noted  that  even  where  the  prairie  soil  is 
not  disturbed,  the  short  Buffalo-grass  disappears 
as  the  "  frontier"  extends  westward,  and  its  place 
is  taken  bv  grasses  and  other  herbage  of  taller 
growth,     that  this  change  of  the  clothing  of  the 


This  Sale  will  afford 
;  heretofore 


and  Heif 

specimens  from  Red  iJucness  ana 
ntha,  by  Mr.  Beasley;  Farewell  and 


mTlaI^DS,  at 


I2o6 
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plains,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  might  have  a 
modifying  influence  on  the  climate  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but  whether  the  change  has  been 
already  spread  over  a  large  enough  area,  and 
whether  the  recent  apparently  or  really  wetter 
seasons  are  due  to  this,  is  a  question  which  can- 
not be  solved  for  years  to  come,  when  more 
extended  statistics  shall  have  been  obtained. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  admitted,  that  rains 
have  increased  ;  and  this  increase  has  coincided 
with  the  extension  of  settlements,  railroads,  and 
telegraphs  so  decidedly  that  some  have  referred 
them  to  the  mysterious  electrical  influence 
induced  by  the  telegraphs.  Prof  Henry,  a  man 
in  whose  judgment  we  should  be  disposed  to  put 
more  trust,  thinks  that  the  increased  rains 
are  due  to  extra  mundane  or  cosmic  in 
fluences  not  yet  understood.  If  he  is  right,  the 
change  may  be  permanent,  progressive,  inter- 
mittent, or  retrograde.  If  it  is  due  to  the  settle- 
ments, then  it  must  go  on.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  Western  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and 
in  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  very  large 
aggregate  of  surface  has  been  broken  up,  and 
must  hold  more  of  the  rains  than  formerly. 
During  the  same  period,  similar  modifying  in- 
fluences have  been  put  in  motion  in  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, and  Colorado.  It  appears  that  only  very 
small  areas  of  timbered  land  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri have  been  cleared — not  equal,  perhaps,  to 
the  area  of  forest,  orchard  and  vineyard,  planted  ; 
hence  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  acts  of  man  in 
that  vast  region  have  tended  to  produce  condi- 
tions on  its  surface  ameliorative  of  the  climate. 
With  extended  settlements,  Mr.  Elliot  antici- 
pates (and  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  his 
expectation)  that  the  ameliorating  conditions  will 
be  extended  in  a  like  degree,  and  that  a  perma- 
nent and  beneficial  change  of  climate  may  be 
experienced. 


The  spirit  in  which  questions  connected  with 
Land  and  Land  Laws  have  been  discussed— as 
recently  in  Trafalgar  Square— though  beef  is  lod. 
a  pound,  shows  that  moderation  and  good 
temper  are  still  national  characteristics.  It  must 
be  admitted  the  price  of  many  articles  makes 
the  times  trying.  It  has  always  been  remarked 
that  the  temper  of  the  community  depends,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  price  of  food.  In  periods  of 
abundance  order  has  usually  prevailed  ;  discon- 
tent has  generally  followed  close  upon  a  rise  of 
prices ;  riots  have  always  occurred  during  dearths. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  particular 
point  in  the  politics  of  the  "  working  man  "  and 
his  leaders,  in  connection  with  agriculture.  It  is 
generally  maintained  by  our  Trafalgar  .Square 
friends  that  the  inclosure  of  commons  has,  in 
some  way  or  other,  been  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  It  was  not  always  thought  so,  and 
the  idea  seems  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  The 
great  Inclosure  Acts  were  popular  when  they 
were  passed. 

During  the  long  series  of  deficient  harvests, 
after  the  close  of  the  remarkable  era  of  abund- 
ance ending  in  1765,  when  our  exportations  of 
home-grown  com  ceased,  and  our  increasing 
population  began  to  be  pinched,  the  legislature 
was  forced,  by  popular  agitation,  to  facilitate  the 
methods  of  inclosure.  Few  other  subjects  occa- 
sioned the  writing  of  so  many  pamphlets,  even 
in  th.at  age  of  political  pamphlets,  as  the  waste 
arising  from  commons  and  the  e.xpediency  of 
inclosing  them.  Such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  the  subject  that  Dr.  Palev  intro- 
duced it  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments," 
expounding  the  arguments  for  inclosures,  and 
showing  their  necessity  and  justice.  Nor  was  this 
over-estimating  the  urgency  of  a  question  which 
involved  that  of  feeding  our  increasing  population. 

Then  followed  the  various  Inclo'sure  Acts,  and 
especially  the  important  General  Inclosure  Act 
of  41  Geo.  III.  During  the  war,  a  period  of 
European  scarcity  when  apparently  one  of  the 
cycles  of  deficient  harvests  occurred,  about 
3,000,000  acres  were  enclosed.  Subsequent 
inclosures  have  been  comparatively  trifling  in 
extent,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  8,000,000 
acres  of  common  land  that  arc  still  uninclosed 
is  naturally  good  enough  to  pay  for  improve- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

The  question  which  is  beginning  to  be  asked 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  be  answered  in 
various  ways,  some  of  them  extravagant  enough, 
is,  -  How  is  our  food  supply  to  be  increased  ?  It 
is  a  momentous  question,  for  the  high  and  rising 
prices  of  food  not  only  diminish  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  but  they  increase  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and   of  pauperism,  which   is    acknow- 


ledged to  be  a  growing  emergency,  and  they 
threaten  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to 
invalidate  our  position  as  a  manufacturing 
country. 

Few  persons  realise  that  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural production  must  necessarily  increase  under 
the  present  circumstances  while  our  agriculture 
has  to  fight  against  a  national  system  of  waste. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  means  of  agricultural 
improvement  are  so  little  understood  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  that  so  many  people  should 
vainly  anticipate  improvements  from  mere  politi 
cal  action  which  can  only  proceed  from  totally 
different  causes.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  a  country  what  form  of 
government  it  adopts  ;  but  whatever  the  form 
may  be,  whether  it  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
perfect,  so  long  as  it  is  secure  we  do  not  think 
the  food  supply  would  be  affected  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  blessing  of  greater  plenty  depends  on  the 
application  ol  knowledge  in  agricultural  affairs, 
and  not  on  mere  politics.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  legislation  is  needed,  but  in  taking  practical 
action  for  the  general  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, certain  hindrances  can  only  be  removed, 
certain  prejudices  overcome,  and  the  necessary 
constructive  measures  adopted,  when  the  teach- 
ing of  science  is  more  generally  understood,  and 
public  opinion  better  prepared  to  sanction  and 
demand  the  legislation  that  is  needed. 

Meanwhile  those  who  aspire  to  teach  and  to 
lead  the  working  classes,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  their  material  condition,  cannot 
do  better  than  abandon  mere  politics,  and  take 
in  their  hand  LlEBIG'S  "  Letters  on  Modern  Agri- 
culture," remembering  that  knowledge  is  power 
when  properly  applied,  and  that  capital  will  flow 
to  our  fields  when  the  public  ceases  to  be  care- 
less of  the  truth. 


When  conviction  and  energy  are  concentrated 
in  the  same  individual,  the  world  around  will 
most  likely  be  made  aivare  of  it.  Such  a  person 
seldom  hides  his  light,  or  muffles  his  tongue  ; 
why  should  he,  when  he  is  convinced  he 
is  right  ?  After  all,  the  world  is  very  tolerant ; 
we  become  accustomed  to  the  loud  mentors, 
speech  makers,  and  prompters  of  society,  and 
should  miss  them  sadly  from  the  agricultural 
arena,  especially  when  they  have  held  possession 
for  long.  Young  performers,  perhaps,  are  less 
admired,  whatever  their  merits  may  be  ;  but  they 
have  only  to  persevere,  since  force  will  always  be 
respected,  whether  it  be  physical  or  mental- 
thunder  and  lightning  or  enthusiasm. 

The  agricultural  world  usually  rejoices  in  its 
large  number  of  enthusiasts,  and  is  exceedingly 
obliged  to  them  for  relieving  the  dull  monotony 
that  intervenes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
May  their  numbers  never  be  thinned,  and  may 
they  retain  their  characteristics  !  An  agricul- 
tural enthusiast  should  be  regardless  of  results, 
and  indifferent  to  pecuniary  considerations  ;  he 
ought  to  have  no  money  interests  ;  nobody  ought 

be  able  to  follow  his  advice  without  suffering 

pocket.     His  rules  ought  to  be  hard  and  fast 

long  as  he  holds  by  them  ;  his  opinions  should 

dogmatically   expressed,  and   coincide   with 

those  of  no  other  person  ;  his  general  laws  ought 

to  bind  no  one,  and  suit  no  circumstances  but 

his  own. 

An  agricultural  enthusiast,  being  less  practical 
than  most  men,  exercising  less  caution,  and  pos- 
sessing less  tact  and  judgment,  than  other 
people,  should  try  all  sorts  of  experiments.  He 
should  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  settle 
very  slowly,  if  ever,  to  practical,  successful  farm- 
ng.  He  should  go  on  sowing  his  wild  oats 
ong  after  his  contemporaries  have  finished.  We 
have  no  opinion  of  a  prudent  enthusiast  ;  if  he 
becomes  matter-of-fact,  his  character  is  gone, 
and  nobody  notices  him.  He  should  set  up  a 
standard  which  ought  to  be  talked  about  and 
written  about  and  recommended,  on  scientific 
grounds  if  possible,  till  it  is  forgotten,  super- 
seded or  disbelieved,  as  the  case  may  be.  Prac- 
tical success  is  a  test  which  ought  not  to  be 
applied  by  an  agricultural  enthusiast  ;  it  should 
be  contrary  to  his  principles  to  succeed  in  any- 
thing at  the  first  intent,  and  without  losing  time 
and  money.  Success,  in  his  case,  like  Flax- 
man's  early  marriage,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph,  would  "  spoil  him  for  an  artist." 

It  would  never  do  for  an  enthusiast  to  imitate 
those  successful  agriculturists  who  possess  a 
faculty  for  farming,  and  an  agricultural  genius 
which  guides  them  through  all  difficulties.  He 
must  not  be  misled  by  their  varying  practice. 


their  power  of  correct  observation  and  com- 
parison ;  their  pondering  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  silently  and  sometimes  instinctively 
obeying  her  voice — scientific  without  knowing  it, 
and  successful  without  talking  about  it.  Instead 
of  that  he  must  proclaim  his  doings  on  the 
house-top,  and  before  his  plans  are  carried  out 
he  must  change  his  mind  and  begin  something 
fresh.  He  should  always  remember  he  has  a 
character  to  keep  up  as  an  agricultural  enthu- 
siast, and  he  should  shun  sound  practice  and 
plain  sense  as  he  would  shun  extinction. 

Wheat  has  again   risen  somewhat  in  price 

during  the  past  week.  In  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  it 
was  Ij.  dearer  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the  full  rates  of 
Monday  were  realised.  Barley,  also,  was  in  fair 
request,  at  full  prices. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 


•   The   following  analysis   of  the   extraordinary 

Shorthorn  Sale  at  Holker  last  week,  described 
ill  another  column,  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  the 
Fidd.  The  average  prices  realised  by  the  members  of 
the  several  families  represented  deserve  a  record  : — 

"Ox/ords." 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oxford  7th  . .         . .  jCq6o  15    o 

Average  of  females  ..         ..         ..        ..'^885  10    o 

Duke  of  Oxford  19th        351   15     o' 

Average  of  eight  animals,  jfsSS. 
"  mUEyes." 

Bright  Star             ^78  15  o 

Winsome  2d            372  15  o 

Lady  Bright  Eyes            157  10  o 

Wmsome7th          3"5    o  o 

..        Sth         336    o  o 

9'h         •'25    5  ° 

;:  ;«h    ;•.    :;    ::    :;  |^  1°  " 

Average  of  females  . .         . .         , .       . .       305    3    i^ 

Sunshine 52  10    o 

Sunlight 94  10    o 

Wastwatcr 52  10    o 

Average  of  bulls        66  10    o 

Average  of  11  animals,  ^240  is.  ^^,t 
"  Blanc  fie"  Tribe. 

Blanche  3d Z220  10     o 

Bracelet 105    o    o 

Blanche  5th  89     5     o 

Bland  54  12     o 

Blanche  8th  115    5    o 

gth  157  10    o 

Average  of  females  128     4     o 

Dunbar        49     7    o 

Average  of  nine  animals,  ^£119     8jr     6|(/. 
"  Rose  o/Raby  "  Tribe. 

Oxford  Rose  ;£22S  15     o 

Macgregur 105     o    o 

Average  of  two  animals 1G5     7     6 

"  Barrifigtofts." 

Lady  Laura  Barrington 372  15     o 

Barden         ..  . .     231     o    o 

Average  of  two  animals . .  ..  ..       301  17     6 

Summary. 

Total.  Average. 

31  cows  and  heifers  ..         ..;£770i   i5     o     •■  ••   ^^248     Biol 

43  £^0,^60     7     o  ^£240  18     9 

■ ■  A  correspondent  in  Thursday's   Times  speaks 

of  the  possibility  of  Confining  Rabbits  by  Wire 
Fencing  properly  fixed  : — 

When  renting  a  shooting  manor  in  Bedfordshire  I 
paid  for  three  years  an  average  of  j^i3  a  year  compensa- 

for  damage  round  one  26-acre  wood.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  wire  it  in,  and  did  so  in  the  following  way  :— A 
plough  was  run  round  to  make  a  trench  6  inches  deep  ; 
into  this  was  sunk  wire  2  feet  wide,  and  thus  18  inches 
only  were  out  of  the  ground— light  soil.  I  never  paid 
another  penny  piece   for    compensation,    and   the  wood 

good  for  iioo  or  1200  rabbits  a  season.     I  have  now, 

having  sufficient  room  in  my  walled  garden^-  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  enclosed  in  the  same 

and  with  the  same  width  of  wire,  and  have  not  lost  a 
My  neighbour  preserves  rabbits— so    many   that    I 

3n  any  moonliglit  night   count  them   by  the  score. 

inot  keep  a  flower  in  my  shrubberies,  and  some 
Cabbages  in  open  ground  are  represented  by  bare  poles. 

;  all    round    my  netting  where    the    rabbits    have 

:hed,  but,  finding  the  wire,  they,  not  knowing  how 
deep  it  may  be,  I  suppose,  desist ;  and  I  grow  Asparagus, 
Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  &c.,  within  the  wire, 
)  inches  under  and  18  inches  above  ground,  without  being 
nterfered  with.  I  have  never  known  a  rabbit  jump  or 
scramble  wire,  and  I  have  watched  them  for  years  ;  in 
proof  of  this,  flower- beds  on  my  terrace,  protected  by  wire 
inches  high,  are  safe,  while  the  same  flowers  in  the 
shrubberies  are  eaten. 

farm,  and  make  it  a  rule  not  only  to  shoot  down, 
but  to  destroy  all  the  stocks  I  can  find.    One  of  my  neigh- 

1  put  down  1600  yards  of  wire  on  the  surface — the 

rabbits  got  under,  of  course  ;  he  then  earthed  up,  but  once 

under  always  under  ;  had  he  sunk  it,   as  I  have  done,  he 

Id  have  saved  his  crops.     I  told  him,  or  rather  his 

I,  this  when  putting  it  down,  but  receinng  for  answer 
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that  '  they  knowed  all  about  it,"  I  rode  on  and  left  them 
to  pay  for  their  experience.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  my  supplementary  kitchen  garden  was  intact  all  last 
severe  winter,   when  rabbits  were  found  dead  about  me 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Strafford's  Shorthorn  sales  of 
last  week  in  the  North  prove  that  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  high-bred  Shorthorns.  At  the 
long-to-be-remembered  sale  of  Mr.  Hegan's  herd  in 
1865,  "  the  trainer  of  the  Duchesses  was  so  delighted 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  bid  of  600  gs.  for 
Grand  Duke  ioth,  that  he  rose  and  asked  the 
auctioneer  'How  much  for  the  depreciation  of  Shorthorn 
prices  ? '  an  allusion  which  was  caught  up  and  highly 
relished."  We  may  still,  in  1871,  repeat  the  same 
question,  and  thereby  again  arouse  pleasant  rejoin- 
ders. Six  hundred  guineas  for  Grand  Duke  ioth 
appeared  at  the  time  it  was  given  an  enormous — a 
fancy— price.  But  the  events  ol  the  past  week  have 
proved  it  to  have  been  an  excellent  purchase,  and 
we  hope  that  the  spirited  bids  which  have  so  nobly 
compensated  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his  bold 
speculation,     may    be    equally    profitable    to    recent 

We  have  three  important  sales  to  record — the  first 
on  Wednesday  week  at  Holker,  the  second  on  the 
succeeding  day  at  Beaumont  Grange,  and  the  last  on 
Friday  at  Killhow. 

The    sale    of    the     Duke      of    Devonshire's 

stock  at  Holker  far  eclipses  anything  of  the  sort 
for  some  years  past.  The  cows  were  large,  good, 
and  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  heifers  were 
a  very  fine  lot,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  have 
been  to  have  provoked  such  unprecedented  compel: 
tion.  The  general  average  over  43  animals  was 
£2ip  ly.  lod.  each;  the  average  over  31  cows  was 
;^248  2s.  6d.,  and  over  12  bulls,  ;^22i  lis.,  while  the 
sum  realised  was  ;(fio,349  17.1.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  sale  was  the  disposal  of  the  "Oxford"  tribe, 
eight  in  number,  which  realised  £s^^  each.  The 
price  of  the  day,  1005  gs.,  was  given  for  Grand 
Duchess  0/  Oxford  18M,  calved  September  27,  1870, 
got  by  Baron  Oxford  4TH  (25.580),  and  out  of 
Grand  Duchess  of  Oxford  \lth  by  Grand  DuKE  IOTH 
{21,848),  who  traces  back  to  the  Malc/iem  cow  by 
Matchem  (22S1).  This  splendid  offer  was  made  by 
Lord  Bective,  who  seems  bent  on  securing  the  best 
blood  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  A  bull  of  the  same 
family,  also  by  Baron  Oxford  4TH,  was  purchased 
for  1000  gs.  by  Lord  Feversham  ;  and  300  gs.  was  so 
frequently  bid,  that  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
list  for  information  regarding  even  such  extraordmary 


At  Beaumont  Grange,  on  Thursday,  19  females 

and  II  bulls  were  offtred.  The  whole  herd  were 
suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  this  drawback  some  good  prices  were  given.  An 
average  oi  £ti  10s.  31/.  was  obtained  over  28  animals 
sold.  Nineteen  cows  realised  ^78  f,s.  each  ;  9  bulls 
realised  £s^  $5.  8./.  each  ;  and  the  sum  total  was 
/2002  ^s.  The  demand  for  pure  Bates  blood  was 
attested  by  the  sale  of  a  Lady  Bates  heifer  by  2D  Duke 
OF  Tregunter,  born  on  February  19,  f^or  500  gs.  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  general  impression  was  that 
the  calf  was  cheap.  A  similarly  bred  yearhng  bull  was 
sold  for  200"  gs. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cra'i  and  Heifir 
Lady  Spencer  id  .. 
Moss  Rose  5/A 
Golden  Duchess  . . 
Rose  of  Lancaster . . 
Rose  of  Cambridge 


Ducliess  gth 
Golden  Ditchess  zd, . 
Sweetheart  j^t/t     . . 
Cambridge  Beauty  -id 
Red  Ducliess  fjth    . . 
Lady  Tregtmter  Bates 
Royal  Charmer  sth 
Fawsley  Duchess  id 
Duchgss  soth 
Cambridge  Beauty  ^d 


.Spe 


Name  of  Animal. 


Co^os  and  Heifers. 
Bright  Star 
Cleopatra  sth 
Lady  Butlerjly  Princess. 

Blanche  id 

Grand  Duchess  ofO.t/ord 

7th  

Gloria  ^oth  ..         .. 

Winso7He  2d 
Blajicke  ^th 

Bracelet 

Blaftcfte^th 

Elvira  &tk 

Oxford  Rose 

Bland  

Caroline 

Lady  Bright  Eyes 

Blanc/ie  -jtn 

IVinsome  -jtk 

Blanche  2,th 

Musical 

Grand   Ducliess    of   Ox- 
ford loth 

Winsome  C}fh 
Blanche  gth 
Ladyfocelytt 
Winsome  ioth 
Grand   Duchess   of    Ox- 
ford iZth 

Carry  , 

Blanche  ioth 

Lady  Laura  Barrington 

Blanclie  nth 


Macgregor 


Wastwater  ..  .Ijan.,1871 
Duke  of  Oxford  2ist..  Feb.,  1871 
Duke  OF  Oxford  22D  ..April,  1871 
Stars  and  Stripes       . .  JApril,  187: 

Dunbar May,  1871 

Duke  OF  Oxford  23D    ..jjuly,  1871 

Summary:- 
.    r     31  COWS  at        . .         . .  £2^^ 


-  Mr.  T.  Barker. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wakefield. 
J  Capt,  Gandy. 


Lord  Penrhvn. 
Mr.  H.  D.  de  Vitre. 
Earl  of  Bective. 
Not  offered. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Dickinson 
Mr.  G.  Ashburne. 
Capt.  Gandy. 
Not  offered. 
Earl  of  Dunmore. 
Lord  Chesbam. 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein. 


H.  D^.°de  Vitre. 
R.  B.  Hethering- 


Earl  of  Bective. 
Rev.  P.  Grabam. 
Earl  of  Dunmore. 
Rev.  P.  Grabam. 

Earl  of  Bective. 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein. 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein. 
Earl  of  Bective. 
Earl  of  Feversbam. 
Earl  of  Feversham. 


25'Mr.  Ormanby. 
47  Mr.  Greetbam. 
155  Mr.  A.  Brogden. 


Wbei 


.     .  187: 
April,  187: 

187; 


30 1  Mr.  Gibbon. 

41 1  Mr.  Parker. 

50]  Mr.  R.  C.   Richards. 

SilLordCheshara. 

4o|Mr.  Ha.slam. 

32  Mr.  Todd. 

65  Mr.  Haslam. 

44iMr.  Richards. 

ioc'Mr.  Barnes. 

SolMr.  Swarbuck. 

261  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 
Mr.  S.  K.  Fowler, 
Mr.  J.  Boyd. 
Mr.  Todd. 
Lord  Chesham. 
Mr.  Gibbon. 
Lord  Chesham. 


Mr.  Kendal. 
Mr.  Bowling. 
Mr.  Eckersby, 
Mr.  R  C.  Rit 
Lord  Bective. 


Grand  Ditchess  Ursula 
Flora  Mclvor 
Countess  of  Roseberry 
Countess  Cardigan 
Blue  Bell      . . 
Fairy  Gwynne 


Duke  Gwynne 


Gs.l 
34  Mr.  JefTerson. 

93  Mr.  Angerstein. 
32s  Mr.  Angerstein. 
75, Sir  VV.  Lawson. 
25JMr.  Fawcett. 
6rlLord  Bective. 
36  Sir  W.  Lawson. 
3ojSir  W.  Lawson. 

60  Lord  Bective. 


£-ioj 


=  .£5570 


56  animals  averaged  . .  £102     i     6  =  .£5709     i     4 

At   the   Brockton    House    sale    on    Tuesday, 

49  Shorthorns,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  brought  an  average  of  /S^  'S-f-  S''-.  and 
a  total  of  ^2874  i8j.  This  high  figure  was  due  to  the 
sale  of  the  8th  Duke  of  York,  for  1065  gs.,  the 
highest  price  ever  given  for  a  bull,  at  which  sum  he 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Fawcett  and  a  friend. 
The  sale  of  Princess  Victoria  1th,  by  13TH  Duke  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  "Place"  family,  to  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale,  was  the  only  other  important  event.  With 
the  exception  of  two  "Georgina"  heifers,  and  two 
"  Hilpas,"  descended  from  Cornfltnucr  by  Bashaw, 
the  remaining  stock  sold  for  prices  under  50  gs. 
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Suimnary 
19  females  at  ..  . .  ^78 
9  bulls  at        ..         ..        57    5    8  = 

28  animals  averaged  . .     Z71   lo     3   =  .^2002     7     o 

—  At  Killhow,  on  Friday,  the  Sth  inst.,  56  of 
Mr.  Foster's  animals  made  .^102  ij-.  bd.  each.  Fifty- 
wo  females  were  sold  for  an  average  of  .£107  is.  is,d., 
nd  4bulls  fori;34 15^.  each.  Carolina yh, by  7THDUKE 
OF  York,  who  was  bought  at  Didmarton  for  201  gs., 
secured  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  for  215  gs.,  and  her  calf 
last  September  by  Grand  Duke  ioth,  made 
325  gs.  by  Mr.  Angerstein.  Ursula  19M,  bought  in 
1869  for  100  gs.,  was  resold  at  105  to  Mr.  Angerstein ; 
and  her  heifer  calf.  Grand  Duchess  Ursula,  brought 
125  gs.  from  Mr.  Fawcett.  Grand  Duchess  6th  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19,614),  and  of  the  "Wild  Eyes" 
tribe,  was  secured  by  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  at  325  gs. 
T-win  Duchess  3</by  Knightley  and  of  the  "Charmer" 
tribe,  brought  250  gs.  from  Mr.  Sheldon.  Fantail  ^th 
by  Royal  Cambridge  was  sold  for  360  gs.  to  Mr. 
Angerstein.  FawsUy  Duchess  by  Grand  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  of  the  "Garland  or  Fillet"  tribe, 
for  190  gs.,  to  Mr.  M'Intosh.  Grand  Duchess  Sur- 
mise by  Grand  Duke  ioth,  and  of  the  "Secret" 
tribe,  210  gs.,  Mr.  Sartoris. 
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Ccrws  and  Heifers. 
Belinda 
Princess 

Fatima  Gwynne     . . 
Fantail 

Young  Strazvberty 
Carolina  %th 
Lily  Cardigan 
Butterfly  Princess 
Ursula  igth 
Musical  6th.. 

Florentia  nth 
Jessy  Cardigan 
Fantail  ^d  .. 
Grand  Ducliess  6th 
Duchess  Guiynne    . . 
Red  Rose 

Fair  Butterfly  Prince 
Tiuin  Duchess  yi  . . 

Pink 

Oxford  Brilliant   . . 
Musical 
Hotly  Lady .. 
Placid 

Fatitait  sth  .. 
Ganymede    . . 
Cranberry    . . 
Peruvian  Queen     . . 
Citulcretla    . . 
Princess  Royal 
Ketura7th.. 
Cleopatra  13th 
S7veet heart  xd 
Musical  i.sth 
Fawsley  Duchess   . . 
Sprightley    .. 
Lady  Cardigan      . . 
Elvira  ii,th 
Cambridge  Witch  . . 
Royal  Gertrude      . . 


Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Mcintosh. 
Mr.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  '        ■ 
M 


Mr.  Angi 


Mr.  Angerstein. 
Mr.  JefTeries. 
Mr.  Angerstein. 
Sir  C.  Lampson. 
Lord  Bective. 

Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  Henkroft  (?) 
Mr.  Angerstein. 
Mr.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  Blackstock. 

Mr'.  RkTiardsoii. 
Mr.  Freer. 
Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Dalton. 
Rlr.  Angersteiu. 


Mr.  Pole. 
Mr.'  Daltoi 


RAM  SALES. 

Leicestcrs.—0-a.  Wednesday  last,  at  Aylesby  Manor, 
66  sheep  were  penned  for  letting  ;  of  these,  33  were 
shearlings,  in  prime  condition.  Mr.  Torr  names  all 
his  rams,  and  amongst  the  shearlings,  Warrior,  let  to 
Mr.  Jordan,  of  Eastbourne,  for  20  gs.  ;  Wellington,  to 
Major  Taylor,  of  Barton,  for  22  gs.  ;  and  Westland, 
to  Mr.  Tindale,  of  Branstone,  for  15  gs.,  were  de- 
cidedly the  best  shearlings  ;  but  really,  where  all  were 
so  good,  the  pick  may  appear  invidious.  Ulysses,  a 
magnificent  full-grown  3-shear  ram,  was  taken  for  ^'40 
by  Messrs.  Dudding,  of  Panton,  and  Usher  for  £-i°< 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Bonton,  of  Barton.  The  average 
scale  of  hire  was  £i(>.  Mr.  Torr  still  lets  his  rams  on 
the  old-fashioned  principle  of  each  customer  having 
first  choice  of  his  last  year's  ram,  and  if  there  is  more 
than  one  customer  for  a  shearliug,  the  sheep  is  put  up 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  auction. 

In  connection  with  the  Border  Union  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  annual  sale  of  Leicester  and  half-bred 
rams  took  place  at  Kelso  on  Friday.  The  best 
Leicester  ram  sold  realised  the  unprecedentedly  high 
price  of  /115.  It  was  one  of  the  Mertoun  lot,  the 
property  of  Lord  Pohvarth,  whose  sheep  have  long 
been  esteemed  among  the  best  on  the  Borders.  This 
ram  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  and 
will  go  to  Australia.  Other  rams  of  the  Mertoun 
flock  sold  at  jf95,  ;^65,  /S4,  £^0,  £\'~„  ^36,  £t,t„ 
£2%,  £2T,  £2b,  £2^,  and  smaller  sums.  The  average 
price  of  Lord  Polwarth's  sheep  (30)  was  £},0  los.  At 
last  year's  sale  Lord  Polwarth  also  got  the  highest  price 
for  his  rams,  viz.,  j£'l6o,  average  ^^22  141.  ;  in  1866, 
highest  ;^42,  average  ;^I5  os.  Sd  ;  in  1868,  highest 
/86,  average  ;^25  141.  lod.  ;  in  1867,  highest  ^106, 
average  ^^25  I2j.  ;  in  1S66,  highest  ^98,  average 
£21  IS. ;  in  1865,  highest  £9S,  average  £2,1  iSj-  lo^d. ; 
in  1S64,  highest  ^^70,  average  £26  19J.  i^d.  ;  m  1S63, 
highest  £(>o,  average  ;f2i  ds.  3d.  The  rams  which 
brought  the  ne.xt  highest  prices  belonged  to  the  Mel- 
lendean  flock,  the  property  of  Miss  Stark.  The 
highest  price  obtained  by  these  rams  on  Friday 
was  £100,  which  was  paid  by  Sir  George  Dunbar. 
The  prices  of  other  rams  in  this  lot  were  ^f 91,  /'60, 
2'50,  £43,  £^0,  &.C.  The  average  price  obtained 
for  36  Lecester  rams  of  the  Mellendean  flock 
was  ;^28  I5r.  Sid.  In  1870  the  highest  price 
given  for  the  Mellendean  rams  was  ^'32,  average 
^13  10s.  ;  in  1S69,  highest  /109,  average 
;4l6  gs.  4d.  ;  in  1868,  highest  /62,  average 
2 18  OS.  lO.Jfl'.  ;  in  1867,  highest  £84,  average 
^22  I4f.  gd. ;  in  1866,  highest  j^So,  average  ;^25  l$s. ; 
in  1865,  highest  ;£'8i,  average  ;^24  3^.  Several  of 
the  other  lots  of  rams  sold  brought  very  high  prices. 
Among  them  were  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet's,  Rock, 
highest,  ^50  ;  average  for  66  rams,  ;^I4  3^.  3d.  Mr. 
John  Lee's,  Marvingstone,  highest,  £40 ;  average  for 
20  rams,  ^^12  lOf.  Mr.  Forster,  Ellingham,  highest, 
^■32  ;  average  for  82  rams,  ;f  10  Is.  6d.  ;  and  many 
others.  The  highest  prices  paid  for  half-bred  rams 
were  ;^20,  ;£i9,  /f  17.  £^5  lo^-.  &<=. 

Lincolns.—KX  Owersby  the  show  was  conflned  this 
year  to  88  shearlings,  bred  by  the  late  John  Davy, 
Esq.  No.  45  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  West 
Finsley,  for  30  gs.  The  88  were  sold  for  ^1009  12j., 
being  an  average  of  £\  I  gs.  3\d. 

Somewhere  about  30  years  ago  it  was  computed 

that    Lincolnshire    fed    2,000,000    sheep,    producing 
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22,000,000  lb.  of  wool.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  upwards  of  4,000,000, 
and  thewool  relurnsnot  farshort  of 50,000,0001b.  With 
the  gradual  extension  of  sheep  farming,  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  increase  of  ram  breeders  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  green-crop  folk.  Amongst  the  most 
successful  of  the  North  Lincolnshire  sheep  breeders, 
Mr.  Havercroft  deservedly  takes  a  first-class  position. 
His  flock  of  60  longwool  shearling  rams,  sold  on 
Friday,  would  take  a  deal  of  beating,  and  attracted  a 
goodly  assemblage  of  customers,  as  well  as  admirers, 
to  his  pleasant  homestead  at  Wootton  Dale.  This 
year  the  60  sheep  sold  averaged  £\i  los.  yj.,  the 
prices  ranging  from  7  gs.  up  to  46  gs.  The  latter 
price  was  given  for  No.  12  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of 
Somerby,  near  Brigg. 

SArop/tir^.~Mr.  May,  of  Elford  Park,  near  Tarn- 
worth,  held  his  annual  sale  of  rams  ami  ewes  on 
Tuesday.  There  were  rather  more  rams  than  usual  in 
the  catalogue.  Of  those  sold,  Nos.  14  and  15  made 
the  highest  figure,  viz.,  184  and  18  gs.  to  Mr.  Ridg. 
way,  and  Mr.  James,  of  Sudbury.  Mr.  Beardall 
secured  a  good  2-shear,  by  Sailor,  at  145  gs.  ;  the 
others  rangingfrom  14  down  to  54  gs.,  and  the  average 
being  just  under  .^10  lOf. 


STEAM  CULTIVATING   COMPANIES. 

At  p.  1047  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  told  us  that  "  there 
was  a  steam-cultivating  company  which,  only  the  other 
year,  had  got  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres  to  cultivate. 
Their  prices  were  moderate  ;  they  could  earn  a  fair 
percentage  for  their  money,  and,  what  was  far  more 
important,  it  was  a  source  of  profit  and  accommodation 
to  the  tenant-farmers  of  their  district." 

Let  Mr.  Wilson  tell  us  where  thi;  wonderful  con-- 
pany  exists,  and  let  him  give  all  the  particulars  about 
this  large  number  of  acres  worked  at  a  moderate 
price,  clearing  a  fair  profit  to  the  shareholders  ;  and, 
above  all,  let  him  give  the  names  of  the  farmers 
benefited  thereby— giving  the  number  of  acres  done  on 
each  farm,  with  time  of  working,  &c.  ;  for  as  yet  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  that  contractors  have 
been  able  to  work  it  at  a  moderate  price,  that  would 
enable  farmers  to  farm  regularly  by  steam-power.  I 
will  repeat  the  q\iestions  that  I  asked  in  the  Times  on 
June  12,  1S65,  in  reply  to  J.  A.  Clarke  :  "  Where  is 
their  regular  work  ?  Where  are  their  regularly  cultivated 
farms  ?  They  have  done  a  little  experimental  job- 
work  by  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  that  is  all  "  (see 
p.  589,  1865)  ;  and  state  that  that  is  about  all  Mr. 
Wilson's  wonderful  company  has  done.  If  not,  why 
does  he  keep  the  name  of  the  company,  &c.,  in  the  dark  ? 
You  say  in  your  article,  at  p.  1046,  on  Mr.  liulstrode's 
letter,  that  "the  only  real  annoyance  in  the  former 
method  (hiring)  consists  in  having  to  wait  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  contractor  ;"  and  then  you  follow  up  thus  : 
— "  There  is  constant  risk  of  losing  the  great  advantage 
of  having  the  land  worked  at  the  right  season,"  and 
then  you  encourage  '*  an  accommodating  spirit  among 
those  who  employ  the  apparatus,"  advising  the  con- 
tractor to  remember  "a  customer  who  has  suffered 
from  delay."  This  may  look  very  kind  and  friendly 
upon  paper,  but  the  suffering  farmer's  pocket  will  not 
be  relieved  thereby,  and,  besides  all  that,  while  this 
preference  farmer  is  getting  a  plaster  for  his  sore  pocket, 
it  may  be  that  another  farmer  is  suffering,  and  thus  a 
perpetual  suffering  will  go  on  in  one  quarter  or  another. 
My  own  practice  thoroughly  convinces  me  that  a  system 
of  perpetual  suffering  will  never  farm  England  by 
steam-power,  for  I  am  certain  the  following  results  could 
have  been  attained  only  by  having  tackle  at  hand,  to  be 
brought  out  when  needed.  Take  first  my 
Heavy  Land. 

Field  No.  i.— 16J  acres.  Beans  after  Wheat  :  .^fter 
harvest  12  tons  of  dung  per  acre  were  spread  over  the 
Wheat  stubble  ;  on  September  29,  the  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler  was  set  to  work  by  steam-power  to  work  it  ro  inches 
deep,  and  put  it  into  ridges  ready  for  the  winter,  to  be 
planted  with  Beans  in  February.  The  cost  of  this  opera- 
tion was  bs.  2<l-  an  acre.  In  February  the  Beans  were 
planted  by  hand,  two  rows  on  a  ridge,  that  is,  one  row 
on  each  side.  The  rows  average  18  inches  from  row  to 
row  ;  the  cost  per  acre  was  y.  bd.,  after  which  the  rows 
were  harrowed  twice  over,  at  a  cost  of  r  j.  per  acre  each 
time.  The  cost  of  seed-bed  and  planting,  therefore,  was 
\is.  (jd.  an  acre.  The  crop,  although  slightly  affected 
at  the  top  of  the  haulm  by  the  fly,  is  splendid  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  sixteenth  unde'r  steam-culture, 
and  also  call  to  mind  that  a  fine  field  of  Wheat  grew  on 
this  land  last  year,  the  conlusion  is  irresistible  that,  under 
a  judicious  application  of  steam-power.  cl.iy  land  can  be 
kept  clean  under  corn  cropping,  without  any  resort  to 
dead  fallows,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  "  de.ad 
nly  to  the  farmer  and  the  Lmdlord,   but 
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effect: 


Field  No.  2.— Here  we  have  22;  acres,  Beans  after 
Wheat.  This  field  has  been  manured  and  treated 
e.xactly  as  the  preceding,  and  the  crop  is  quite  as  fine. 
Indeed,  the  two  fields  may  be  regarded  as  one,  there 
being  no  fence  now  between  them  ;  and  it  is  a  sight  worth 
going  to  see— more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  of  fine, 
well-corned  Beans.  The  crops  under  steam  culture 
grown  on  this  land  for  16  years  have  been  invariably 
good,  and  have  been  as  follows  : — In  1856  this  field  was 
in  Wheat,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  crops  stood 
thus  ;— 1857,  Beans;  1858,  Barley;  1859,  Beans;  i860. 
Wheat ;  i36i,  Swedes  ;  1862,  Barley  ;  1863,  Beans  ; 
1864,  Wheat  ;  1865,  Beans  ;  1866,  Wheat  ;  1867,  Beans  ; 
i863.  Wheat ;  1869,  Beans  ;  1870,  Wheat  ;  1871,  Beans. 


The  cost  of  seed-beds  for  the  16  crops  stands  at  91.  id. 
an  acre  each.  With  such  evidence  as  this,  who  can 
doubt  that  steam  culture  beats  horse  culture  both  in  cost 
and  produce?  These  costs,  9J.  id.  an  acre,  are  much 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  horse  culture,  and  the  crops 
have  all  been  good  ;  the  present  Bean  crop  is  the  best  of 
the  lot.  and  this  without  any  fallow  at  all.     Ponder  over 

Field  No.  3.-29  acres.  Wheat  after  Beans,  excepting 
about  an  acre  after  dead  fallow.  The  Bean-stubble  smash- 
ing cost  4t.  8W.  an  acre,  which,  with  a  heavy  harrowing, 
at  a  cost  of  is.  ^d.  an  acre,  made  the  cost  of  seed-bed 
5-t.  iiW.  per  acre.  This  is  a  fine  field  of  Wheat  (Essex 
Rough  Chaff),  strong  in  straw,  and  well  headed,  and 
must  give  a  good  produce.  This  is  the  second  crop  on 
this  land  under  steam  culture.  Three  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate was  sown  per  acre  in  March  last. 

Field  No.  4.-24  acres  Wheat,  after  a  part  in  Peas  and 
a  part  in  Beans.  The  operations,  manure,  and  costs  were 
the  same  as  in  No.  3.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  field  of 
Wheat,  and  needs  only  suitable  weather  to  ripen  it.  A 
small  portion  has  been  laid  by  the  heavy  rains,  but  with 
fine  weather  no  harm  worth  speaking  of  will  be  sustained. 
This  is  the  second  crop  under  steam  culture.  About  two 
years  since,  dead  fallows  and  inferior  crops  were  the  order 
of  the  day  on  this  land. 

Light  Land. 

Field  No.  I.— 12  acres.  Barley  after  roots:  This  field 

IS  ploughed  with  horses  at  a  cost  of  los.  bd.  an  acre. 

le  crop  is  very  good,  but  a  part  of  it  was  thrown  down 

by  the  recent  rains  and  wind. 

Field  No.  2.— 13  acres.  Wheat  after  Clover,  ploughed 
th  horses  at  a  cost  of  loi.  bd.  an  acre  :  This  is  a 
remarkably  fine  crop,  very  strong  in  the  straw,  and 
wonderfully  headed.  It  has  withstood  the  rain  and  wind, 
vith  fine  weather  the  yield  must  be  great. 
;ld  No.  3.— II  .acres,  Clover  after  Wheat  :  The 
;r  has  been  mown,  but,  like  this  year's  Clover 
generally,  the  crop  was  light.  Part  of  it  will  be  mown 
gain,  but  the  plant  is  not  thick  enough  to  give  a  good 
rop.  The  hay  crop  throughout  the  neighbourhood  this 
year  h.as  been  under  an  average,  and  generally  badly  got. 
I  had  about  6  acres  driven  away  by  a  flood,  and  a 
neighbour  lost  10  acres  in  the  same  way. 

■  dd  No.  4.— 12  acres,  roots  after  Wheat:  Ridge- 
ploughed,  andsubsoiled  10  inches  deep,  at  a  cost  of  6j.  3*/. 
an  acre,  and  that  was  the  cost  of  seed-bed,  for  all  that  the 
land  needed  in  the  spring  was  simply  harrowing  and 
drilling.  There  are  6  acres  of  Swedes,  4  acres  of  Man- 
gels, and  2  acres  of  Kohl  Rabi,  all  a  full  plant,  with  a 
inty,  with  fine  weather,  of  a  good  crop.  The  manure 
used  was  12  tons  of  yard  dung. 

Field  No.  5,- Wheat  after  Beans  :  The  Bean  stubble 
was  left  in  such  nice  condition,  after  the  ridging  and  sub- 
soiling  by  steam-power  for  the  preceding  crop,  that  it 
needed  nothing  but  a  scuffling  with  horses,  at  is.  an  acre, 
as  the  cost  of  seed-bed  for  this  splendid  crop  of  Wheat. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  finer  crop  ;  a  little 
of  it  h.as  gone  down,  being  too  hea\y  for  the  recent  wind 

Field  No.  6.— 14  acres.  Barley  :  This  is  the  fifth  white- 
strawed  crop  in  succession.  It  is  a  fine  crop,  a  little  of  it 
rather  too  heavy.  The  cost  of  seed-bed  was  bs.  yt.  an 
acre,  worked  a  foot  deep,  by  ridging  and  subsoiling  by 
steam-power  last  October.  "The  manure  was  6  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  per  acre.  This  land,  although  it  has  got 
its  fifth  white-straw  crop  upon  it,  is  very  clean  ;  horse 
culture  could  not  have  produced  such  a  cleanly  result  at 
four  times  the  cost  per  acre  yearly  ;  indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  horse  culture  could  not  give  at  .any  cost  such 
clean  land  under  such  heaxy  cropping  as  we  have  here, 
particularly  for  the  last  five  years,  under  Wheat  the  first 
year,  and  Barley  the  four  succeeding  years. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  following  facts  : — The  steam- 
power  work  that  produced  the  above  crops  was — 53  acres 
of  Bean  and  Pea  stubble  smashed  in  b'i  c 
cost  of /12  91.  4^.,  including  u 
tear,  &c.,  and  65  acres  of  Wheat  and  Barley  stubbles, 
ridged  and  subsoiled  in  12  d.ays,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£10  bs.  bd.,  including  is.  bd.  an  acre  for  wear  and  tear. 
The  average  day's  work  of  smashing  was  8  acres,  at  a  cost 
of4J.  8-U/.,  which,  with  a  harrowing  at  is.  jd.  an  acre, 
brought  the  cost  of  seed-bed  for  Wheat  up  to  5J.  iiia'.  an 
acre,  and  the  average  day's  work  of  ridging  and  subsoiling 
was  5\  acres  at  bs.  ^d.  an  acre,  which  was  the  total  cost 
of  seed-bed  for  Beans  and  Barley  on  ridged  land  as  well 

The  sixteenth  year's  farming  under  steam  culture  may 
be  thus  snmmarised :— 78  acres  of  excellent  Wheat, 
26  acres  of  excellent  Barley,  39  acres  of  first-rate  Beans, 
12  acres  of  roots  (a  very  regular  and  rapidly  growing 
plant),  and  11  acres  of  Clover  that  has  been  mown  once 
for  hay,  cutting  about  a  ton  per  acre.  This  shows  a  total 
of  166  acres  under  culture,  exclusive  of  4  acres  of  Potatos 
just  ploughed  up.  The  heavy  weight  of  corn  cropping — 
143  acres  out  of  the  166— is  worthy  of  notice.  There  is 
no  fallow  on  the  heavy  land,  and  only  12  acres  under  roots 
on  the  li.ght  land.  The  seed-beds  under  steam  culture  for 
Wheat  cost  only  5.^.  iihd.  an  acre ;  for  Beans,  roots,  and 
Barley,  the  latter  the  fifth  white  straw  crop  in  .succession, 
the  seed-beds  stand  at  6^.  3^.  an  acre.  With  this  evidence 
before  him,  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  everv  farmer 
must  have  all  his  steam  culture  done  in  the  autumn,  or  it 
would' be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  such  results. 
Twelve  years  since  I  wrote:— "If  steam-power  is  to  be 
generally  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  e\ery  l.irge 
farmer  must  possess  a  set  of  apparatus  of  his  own.  Two 
or  three  small  farmers  may  have  a  set  between  them,  or 
hire  one  of  another,  according  to,  arrangement,  for 
September  and  October  will  not  wait,  and  if  the 
work  is  to  be  done  well,  it  must  be  done  in  those 
months  ;"  and  experience  has  endorsed  my  judgment. 
My  challenges  in  support  of  my  views  have  remained  un- 
answered :  and,  while  admitting  that  the  contract  system 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage, I  contend  that  it  is  not  "a  best  application"  of 
steam-power,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  do  the  work  at  the 
proper  season  only  at  a  very  high  cost,  and  Mr,  Robinson, 


days 


I  total 


of  Wisbech  (a  contractor),  I  cite  as  a  substantial  witness 
upon  the  point.  In  further  confirmation  of  my  views,  I 
quote  the  following  letter  from  the  Agricit/turai  Gazette  of 
January  20,  1866  :— 

"  I  and  my  brother  are  in  partnership  in  our  machinery, 
and  this  year  I  did  not  have  the  cultivator  until  he  had 
finished  ;  consequently  I  have  done  but  little,  and  of  that 
can  give  no  estimate.  I  consider  steam  cultivation  far 
superior  to  horses,  and  with  good  fellows  need  not  be 
attended  with  many  breakages  ;  but  with  careless  men 
nothing  is  so  ruinous.  One  thing  1  strongly  recommend, 
/.  e.,  no  partnership,  for  it  might  happen  that  one  would 
receive  great  benefit  and  the  other  none,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  weather.    IV.  Addington,  St.  Ncots." 

With  such  evidence  as  this  before  me,  with  my  owa 
figures  and  results  to  support  me,  I  call  in  question  the 
permanent  utility  of  the  contract  plan  of  working. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  may  encourage  it  by 
dubbing  the  tackle  that  is  the  most  suitable  to  work 
upon  it  as  "the  best  application  "  upon  the  strength 
of  opinion,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
that  opinion  ;  Mr.  Wilson's  case  would  be  evidence,  if 
he  could  support  it  by  names  and  particulars.  He  tells 
us,  that  "he  was  himself  in  favour  of  Fowler's  ma- 
chines, but  he  was  not  prejudiced,  if  he  could  see  a 
better  to-morrow  he  would  buy  it."  Then  let  him 
compare  the  summing  up  of  my  16  years'  practice  given 
above  with  his  own,  over  the  whole  of  his  farm,  from 
his  start,  and  give  everything  in  detail,  by  way  of 
proof  that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion,  or  I  shall  take  it 
that  he  jumps  at  conclusions.  He  is  a  Council  member 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  shoulJ,  with  that  noble  body, 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  the  old 
plough,  whereas  my  own  evidence  proves  that  that  old 
plough  has  never  been  needed  on  my  heavy  land  for 
16  years,  and  never  will  again.  Let  him  ponder  over 
this  evidence  of  mine  well,  and  "see  "  whether  he  may 
not  spend  his  money  "to-morrow"  in  finding  some 
tackle  superior  to  his  own,  that  is,  by  finding  tackle  by 
which  he  may  work  his  land  better  and  cheaper  than 
he  has  done  heretofore.  Mr.  Mechi,  in  his  article  on 
"  thin-skinned  land,"  appears  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  efficiency  of  my  implement  at  deepening  the  soil  on 
clay  lands,  and  Mr.  Wilson  will  do  well  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Mechi  says  upon  the  point,  and  the 
whole  article  will  pay  well  for  reflecting  over.  IVii/iam 
Smit/i,   IWoolston,  Bleichley  Station,  Bucks,  August. 


ASSOCIATED   DAIRIES. 
Their  Present  Position  and  Future  Prospects. 

Dairy  farming  is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  affect- 
ing the  interests  not  only  of  a  large  number  of  land- 
lords and  tenant-farmers,  but  it  has  now  attained  a 
great  national  importance ;  while  within  the  last  25  years 
all  other  branches  of  farming  have  made  immense 
strides  that  alone  of  cheese-making  has  remained 
stationary,  and  in  many  instances  a  retrograde  move- 
ment has  even  take  place.  The  English  dairy  farmer 
has  generally  ignored  the  teachings  of  science,  though 
supported  by  the  patient  researches  of  Liebig,  John- 
stone, and  Voelcker.  The  American  agriculturists, 
with  the  arch  keenness  proverbial  of  their  country, 
spared  no  expense  in  sending  men  of  intelligence  and 
ability  to  visit  the  best  dairy  districts  of  the  country, 
and  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  with  the  different  methods 
of  cheese-making  practised  here.  After  mature  delibe- 
ration they  adopted  the  Cheddar  system,  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  as  the  system  best  adapted  for  the 
application  of  scientific  principles.  The  Americans, 
after  repeated  failures,  have  succeeded  during  the  last 
three  years  in  raising  their  manufacture  to  a  high  degree 
of  eminence,  and  cheese  of  American  make  has  been 
gradually  superseding  the  produce  of  English  dairies  in 
our  own  markets — they  have  been  reaping  golden 
harvests,  whilst  we  have  only  been  the  gleaners. 

Dairy  farming  is  most  successfully  practised  on  soils 
of  medium  quality,  and  with  about  one-fifth  of  the 
acreage  under  arable  culture.  This  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  straw  and  roots  to  carry  the  stock  well 
through  the  winter.  Climatic  influences  to  a  certain 
extent  affect  the  produce,  a  moist  climate  and  low 
temperature  being  most  conducive  to  large  returns.  In 
the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  cheese  per  cow  is  made  where  there  is  no  old 
permanent  pasture,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  land  is 
worked  on  the  five  or  six  course  system,  and  therefore 
only  down  in  grass  for  one  or  two  years,  than  is  generally 
made  from  the  old  permanent  pastures  of  the  dairy 
districts  of  England.  In  the  former  case  4S0  lb.  of 
cheese  per  cow  is  the  rent  at  which  on  all  the  best 
farms  they  are  let  to  bowers  or  men  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  renting  cows,  and  who,  in  addition,  must  also 
make  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  them  for  their  labour  of 
management,  whilst  in  the  latter,  400  lb.  is  the  ave- 
rage make  of  ordinary  dairies.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  various  causes.  The  Scotch  dairy  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  are  much  higher  feeders  than  the  generality  of 
English  dairymen  ;  where  the  farms  are  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping,  they  derive  great  advantages 
from  always  having  a  liberal  supply  of  straw  and 
roots,  which  enables  them  to  get  their  cows  into  good 
condition  at  calving — a  most  important  point  as  regards 
the  future  produce  ;  whereas  on  the  old  permanent  pas- 
tures, with  little  arable  land,  they  are  mainly 
dependant  on  hay   for  their  winter  support.      Again, 
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of  Scotland,  the  preva- 
lent breed  of  dairy  cows  are  the  small  Ayrshire, 
which  are  celebrated  for  their  high  milking  qualities  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  They 
are  unsurpassed  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they  yield 
by  any  other  breed  of  cows  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  think  they  might  be  profitably 
introduced  more  extensively  into  the  west  midland 
counties  of  England.  Four  Ayrshires  could  be  kept 
on  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  three  large  Shorthorns 
would  require,  and,  on  an  average,  each  of  the  former 
would  give  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  one  of  the 
latter.  The  great  objection  to  the  Ayrshires  is  their 
small  value  for  feeding  purposes  when  drafted  from  the 
dairy.  Even  with  the  Shorthorn  on  some  farms  we 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  particularly  with  good  milkers, 
which  are  often  retained  until  they  are  of  little  value  to 
the  grazier.  This  system  of  management  is  also  un- 
profitable to  the  dairyman,  for  old  cows  are  generally 
large  consumers,  and  beyond  the  fourth  calf  the  quality 
of  the  milk  becomes  depreciated. 

Cheese  factories  and  associated  dairies  are 
in  public  favour.  Besides  the  originals  at 
Longford  and  Derby,  another  has  opened 
at  Freeford,  near  Lichfield,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Colonel  Dyatt,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of 
Lichfield.  One  at  Tattenhall,  near  Chester, 
is  carried  on  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson  entirely 
as  a  private  venture,  while  late  in  the 
season  another  on  a  small  scale  was  started 
near  Crewe.  The  committee  of  the  Derby- 
shire association  have  this  year  made 
several  alterations,  and  introduced  what 
they  consider  some  important  improve- 
ments, their  chief  aim  now  being  to  make 
an  article  that  will  command  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  There  are  certain 
peculiarities  inseparably  connected  with 
all  cheese  made  strictly  on  the  American 
principle,  and  cheese  so  made  in  this 
country  becomes  deteriorated  in  value  by 
being  classed  with  American  produce. 
The  Cheddar  system,  under  good  manage- 
ment, produces  an  article  of  superior  excel- 
lence, and  this  the  Americans  adopted  as 
their  type,  but  in  their  anxiety  to  save  time 
and  labour  they  hastened  the  operation 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  The  Ameri- 
can system  of  employing  high  tempera- 
tures, both  in  the  vat  and  the  curing- 
room,  light  salting  and  heavy  pressure, 
produces  a  cheese  which  rapidly  matures, 
but  is  limited  as  to  its  keeping  properties. 
In  the  Derbyshire  dairies  this  year  the 
temperature  is  kept  down  to  about  86°, 
the  whey  is  run  off,  and  the  curd  packed, 
pressed,  and  ground,  and  the  cheese 
pressed  for  two  days  ;  in  fact,  the  pure 
English  Cheddar  system  is  strictly  carried 
out.  Each  district  has  its  own  peculiar 
fashion  as  to  shape  and  colour,  and  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  get  into  the  different 
markets,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
variety  of  shapes,  though  all  of  the  same 
quality;  there  are  the  Cheddar  size,  13 
inches  deep,  both  plain  and  coloured ; 
and  the  Leicestershire,  17  inches  in 
diameter  and  4^  inches  thick.  These  are 
all  coloured ;  and,  besides,  there  is  the 
Derbyshire,  16  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  thick,  uncoloured. 

On  the  Cheddar  system  the  labour  is 
slightly  increased,  rather  more  salt  is  used  ; 
the  cheeses  require  considerably  more  time 
to  mature,  and  there  is  less  loss  of  weight 
by  shrinkage.  Both  the  quality  and  keep- 
ing properties  are  greatly  improved,  and, 
according  to  our  experience,  less  of  the 
butter  passes  off  in  the  whey.  We  find 
the  Cheddar,  though  weighing  60  lb.  per 
cheese,  fit  for  market  in  the  same  time  as  the 
Derbyshire  size,  which  weighs  only  38  lb. 
The  factory  system  is  quite  applicable  to  farmhouse 
dairies  of  from  30  cows  and  upwards,  and  the  saving  of 
labour,  together  with  the  certainty  of  making  a  more 
uniform  article  in  point  of  quality,  cannot  fail  to  make 
it  remunerative  even  on  this  small  scale.  At  the 
Derby  factory  many  experiments  have  been  tried,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  greatest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality  of  butter  can  be  obtained  from  the 
whey.  From  300  gall,  to  400  gall,  of  whey  are 
run  into  a  vat,  into  which  is  placed  a  coil  of 
copper  pipes  ;  through  these  a  jet  of 
and  the  temperature  of  the 
the  top  is  then  ski 


of  whey  butter.     The  value  of    the  whey  for  feeding    question  is  built  singly,  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
purposes  principally  depends  on  the  amount  of  sugar  it    is  more  expensive  in  construction,  and  more  ornate  in 
contains,  and  therefore  it  suffers  but  Httle  deterioration    character  than  labourers*  cottages  usually  are. 
by  the  abstraction  of   the  butter.      In  arranging   the  =:=^=^=:=:i= 

plan  of  a  cow  factory,  it  should  be  specially  designed  T-rD-rrnrzr    zj  a  t  t 

with  the  view  of  reducing  labour  to  the  minimum.  The  IIPrREh  HALL. 

floor  of  the  make  room,  on  which  the  cheese  vats  stand,  I  recently  paid  my  first  visit  to  Tiptree  Hall,  and 
should  be  at  least  3  feet  above  that  on  which  the  devoted  the  day  to  Mr.  Mechi  and  his  farming.  Thus, 
whey  vats  stand,  so  that  the  whey  flows  by  its  own  in  going  and  coming,  I  thought  and  talked  of  Tiptree 
gravitation  from  the  milk  to  the  whey  vats,  and  thence  and  its  doings  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
again  into  the  sour  whey  cistern.  The  butter  dairy  places — in  the  train  and  by  the  wayside,  in  cottage 
room  may  be  a  cellar  under  the  floor  of  the  curing  and  workshop,  with  labourers  and  mechanics,  clergy- 
room.  This  will  secure  a  cool  equable  temperature  in  |  men  and  tramps,  reapers  and  farmers,  I  turned  the 
the  hottest  weather,  and  prevent  the  butter  from  getting  !  subject  Tiptreewards.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  received 
soft.  Gilbert  Murray^  Elvaston  Estate  Office^  Derby.  ,  but  one  testimony,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Mechi  was  a  good 
z:=r=^z^zi^=^:=^^=:  I  man,  a  kind  master,  and  a  good  farmer,  and  that  his 

T  AJ^nTJT^TTJ?^^  rnTl^Ar77^  :  crops  were  very  good,  first-rate— better  than  any  of  his 

LABOURERS    COTTAGES.  neighbours;  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 

The  design  represented  by  the  accompanying  wood-  ;  and  that  others  were  following  his  example,  &c.  Most 
cuts  (fig.  276),  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  \  of  these,  and  many  other  similar  testimonies,  were  col- 
jun.,  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  class  of  cottages  for  rural !  lected  within  6  miles  of  Tiptree,  and  they  are  at  least 
estates  to  which  the  name  of  "lodge  cottages"  has  not  I  equally  trustworthy  with  the  idle  gossip  of  some  farmers* 


road  leading  to  the  farm-house 
tions  where  one  labourer  is  all  that 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  p 
is  passed,  1  that  the  windows  of  the  living  ro( 
hey  is   raised  to   180",    to   command   a   view   in    all 
narrow  tin  vessels,  and    bedroom  has  been  provided  ( 


;  that  found  i 
some  yean 

of  the  latter  tales  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  on  my  way  from  the  station. 
Meeting  an  old  man,  and  inquiring  the 
distance  to  Tiptree,  he  said,  "You'll  see 
some  rare  crops  there,  sir.  There  be  some 
about  there  that  speak  against  Mr.  Mechi." 
Pointing  to  a  farmhouse,  he  added,  "The 
farmer  that  lived  there  once  told  me  that 
Mr.  Mechi  wrote  lies  in  the  papers  ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  '  If  that  is  so,  why  don't  you 
write  and  tell  him  so,  and  put  your  name 
to  it ;  that's  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a 
farmer.  I  would  not  say  such  things 
behind  his  back.  Tell  him  so  to  his  face 
like  a  man.'  The  farmer,  who  is  dead 
now,"  said  my  informant,  "came  up  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and,  pointing 
with  the  other  to  his  Wheat,  said,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  *  I  say,  old  man,  I  have  a 
good  crop  there,  have  I  not?'  From  that 
day  he  never  spoke  against  Mr.  Mechi  nor 
his  farming  to  me."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  others  will  take  the  old  man's  hint, 
and  that  we  shall  have  no  more  false 
reports  of  a  great  man's  doings,  nor  idle 
gossip  paraded  with  the  authority  of  verit- 
able facts.  So  much  for  jottings  by  the 
way,  which  are  a  fair  set-off  against  much 
that  has  been  raked  up  on  the  other  side. 
I  should  not  have  made  them  but  for  the 
damaging  letters  before  referred  to,  I 
put  no  leading  questions  to  my  informants, 
and  confess  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
hear  a  different  account  of  Tiptree  from 
its  neighbours,  for  Mr.  Mechi  has  not 
escaped  the  usual  penalty  of  reformers. 
No  roan  has  been  more  pelted  by  the 
heavy  artillery  of  prejudice,  discharged 
from  entire  batteries  of  strongly  entrenched 
ignorance.  The  greatest  reformer  the 
earth  ever  saw  has  likewise  told  us  that  a 
prophet  or  teacher  is  not  without  honour, 
save  among  his  own  people.  We  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Mechi  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  no  wonder.  What 
could  seem  more  supremely  ridiculous  to 
the  mind  truly  rural  and  wholly  agricul- 
tural than  that  an  alderman  or  a  lord 
mayor  of  London  could  teach  it  better 
farming.  But  seeing  is  believing — often 
the  only  kind  of  faith,  indeed,  acknow- 
ledged in  the  country.  By  force  of  annual 
demonstrations  Tiptree  has  compelled  be- 
lief in  its  success ;  those  who  carp  and 
deny  are  those  who  have  not  been  to  see. 
It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  at  last  Mr. 
Mechi's  immediate  neighbours  had  made 
the  discovery,  that  the  great  pioneer  of 
occasion  the  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  future  was  amongst 
■  '  '  i  them,  and  that  they  have  begun  10  know  and  honour 
I  him  as  such, 
pensive  form  in  i  Arrived  at  Tiptree,  T  found  all  grades  of  agricul- 
ided,  single  j  turists  busy  taking  mental  notes  or  making  memoranda 
dealers,  dry 


inappropriately  been  given,  as  they 

double  purpose  of  gate  cottages  or  lodges  and  d 

lings  for  agricultural  labourers. 

Although  representing  the  most  e; 
which  cottage  accommodation  can  be  _ 
or  detached  cottages  may  be  conveniently  placed  at  the  |  — landlords,  tenants,  farm-proprietors 


thet 


of  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  trouble 
to  opening  the  gate  after  it  has  been  locked 


these  are  placed  in  cold  water  ti 

to  about  60°,  when  their  contents  are  fit  to  churn  ;  this 

straining  process  entails  a  considerable  cost  in  fuel  and 

labour,  and  has  the  effect  of  throwing  up  a  large  quantity 

of  casein,    intimately  blended  with  butter,  and  rencfer- 

ing  it  diflicult   to  churn.    The  butter  obtained  in  this 

way  is  fair  flavoured  ;    but  we  find  that  by  running  the 

whey  into  double-bottomed  tin  vats,  between  the  bottoms 

of   which    cold    water  can    circulate,    (after    standing 

24  hours)  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  may  be  obtained 

with  a  much  less  amount  of  labour,  the  quantity  to  be  j  may,   under  ordinary  circumstances,  be   estimated 

operated  upon  being  much  less.     For  every   100  gall.  I  about  £,120.     This  sum  is  in  excess  of  the  general  c 

of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory,  we  obtain  about  I  lb.  1  of  cottages,  owing  to   the   fact   that   the   building 


of  the  private  j  farmers,  who  believe  in  muck,  and  wet  farmers,  who 
,  or  in  situa-  '  have  faith  in  sewage  ;  and,  best  of  all,  Mr.  Mechi  was 
ed.  '  there  himself,  to  explain  all  in  his  own  happy  style, 

will  be  seen    and  dispensing  a  hospitality  and  manifesting  a  kindness 
placed  so  as    that  have  often  been  adverted  to  in  your  columns,  but 
and   that    a    which  no  pen  ever  has,  or  ever  will,  do  full  justice  to. 
the  ground  floor,  with        I  do  not  purpose  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 


readers    Tiptree    Hall    is 

household  word  ;   all  of  them  ought  to 

e   it   for   themselves.     My   expectations 

The  cubical  contents  of  the  cottage,  exclusive  of  the    were  pitched  high,  but  not  one  of  them  was  disap- 

itbuildines,  is  as  follows: — Living  room,  14 16  feet  ;    pointed.     The  general  verdict  on  the  crops  was — "We 

have   seen  nothing  to  equal   them   this   year."     The 

Wheat,   of  which   there   were   several   varieties,    was 

uniformly    good,     remarkably    regular    in    height    of 

straw  and  in  size  of  ear  ;  every  stalk  stood  bolt  upright, 

like  a  guardsman  on  sentry  duty.      I   did   not    see  a 

single  ear  down  on  the  farm.     This  evenness  of  the 

Wheat  crop  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  rotations  at 

Tiptree  are  anything  but  fixed.     One  piece  of  splendid 


scullery,  616  feet  ;  pantry,  97  feet  ;  staircase,  closet, 
and  cupboards,  319  feet ;  parents'  bedroom,  1491  feet ; 
second  bedroom,  616  feet  ;  third  bedroom,  6S0  feet  ; 
making  a  total  amount  of  5235  cubic  feet. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  shown  on  the  drawings 
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Wheat,  for  instance,  quite  equal  to  any  other,  was  the 
third  Wheat  crop  in  four  years. — Mangel,  which  fol- 
lowed two  Wheat  crops,  and  yielded  39  tons  an  acre, 
last  year,  is  succeeded  by  a  splendid  Wheat  crop,  that 
assuredly  boasts  no  sign  of  distress,  as  if  the  land 
were  corn  sicl<,  or  had  its  baclc— that  is,  its  productive 
force— brol;en  by  carrying  all  this  grain  in  so  short  a 
time.  Here  are  the  past,  present,  and  future  doings 
of  this  field,  as  given  by  Mr.  Mechi  himself  in  the 
Brainlree  Advertiser  of  yesterday  : — 

"  In  1S67  the  Willow  Field  produced  a  heavy  crop  of 
Clover ;  in  1S68,  8  qr.  of  white  Wheat  per  acre, 
sold  at  .^23  per  acre  without  the  straw,  which  was 
worth  £1  more  ;  1869,  7  qr.  per  acre  of  Shirreff's 
Wheat  ;  1870,  39  tons  of  Mangels  ;  1S71,  an  excellent 
crop  of  red  Wheat.  Next  year  it  will  be  Beans ;  in 
1873,  Wheat  again  ;  in  1874  Tares  sown  in  October, 
1873,  followed  by  Kohl  Rabi,  or  Cabbage  transplanted 
in  July,  1873;  and  in  1875  Oats  sown  down  with 
red  Clover.  This  finishes  the  rotation  after  red  Clover. 
I  thus  get  every  year,  one  red  Clover  crop,  four  Wheat 
crops,  one  Bean  do.,  one  Oat  do.,  one  Mangel  do., 
one  winter  Tares  do.,  and  one  Cabbage  or  Kohl 
Rabi  do." 

Beans,  again,  on  land  of  naturally  indifferent  quality 
were  a  splendid  crop.  Spring  planted  Beans  were  full 
of  pods  along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  their  very  tall 
stalks  ;  they  were  a  very  heavy  yield.  Barley,  which 
was  mostly  cut,  looked  well. 

Mangel  and  Kohl  Rabi  were  marvellous  crops.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  equal  them  this  season.  They 
were  more  like  a  crop  to  harvest  in  October,  than  one 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Mangels  look  like 
making  from  40  to  50  tons  per  acre.  The  hay  crop  has 
been  excellent,  and  the  Clover  layers  were  full  of  growth, 
some  ready  to  cut  a  second  time.  Tare  stubbles  had  been 
double  ploughed,  smashed,  and  planted  with  Cabbage, 
or  Savoys,  or  Kohl  Rabi.  Pea  and  Bean  stubbles  will 
be  served  in  the  same  way  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared. 
Mr.  Mechi  has  boundless  faith  in  the  enriching  and 
ameliorating  influence  of  sun  and  shower  upon  land. 
Whatever  surface  is  not  covered  with  growing  crops  is 
broken  up  deeply  and  roughly,  to  collect  and  fix  gases 
and  vapour  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  solid  manure  used  is  mostly  spread  upon  the 
surface  and  ploughed  in,  in  the  ordinary  \vay  ;  then  a 
strong  subsoil-plough,  without  mouldboards,  follows 
the  other,  and  tears  the  land  up  in  huge  pieces  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  So  stubborn  is  some  of  the 
land,  that  huge  pieces  occasionally  come  tumbling  over 
the  handles  of  the  plough  ;  and  this  huge  mass  ol  clods 
and  manure  is  left  to  be  broken  fine  by  the  pulverising 
hammer  of  the  atmosphere— that  is,  if  it  may  be  left 
fallow  a  few  months  ;  if  not,  a  heavy  Crosskill  is  sent 
to  battle  with  and  master  the  surface  clods  sufficiently 
to  get  in  a  crop.  The  rougher  the  mass  remains  below 
the  better  Mr.  Mechi  likes  it.  The  interstices  are  full 
of  air  and  manurial  gases,  and  the  roots  have  a  free 
course  and  a  full  larder. 

Mr.  Mechi  is  by  no  means  favoured  by  soil.  There 
is  considerable  variety,  but  none  of  it  would  be  called 
good  for  farming.  The  heavy  soil  is  too  strong  even 
for  brick-making ;  the  light,  a  black,  dead-looking 
sand,  full  of  huge  lumps  of  plum-pudding  stone.  In 
dry  weather  this  heavy  land  is  hard  as  iron,  during  wet 
it  is  soft  as  butter.  The  price  given  for  the  land  is  a 
good  test  of  its  commonplace  quality.  Good  land 
could  not  have  been  bought  for  ^^23  per  acre.  A 
gentleman  who  knew  the  place  well  many  years  ago 
assured  me  that  a  more  unlikely  place  for  gooc 
farming  could  hardly  have  been  found.  Spring-water, 
holes,  hedgerows,  ditches,  straggling  trees,  and  poor 
half-starved  crops  were  the  order  of  the  day  before  the 
Mechian  era.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  go  back 
generation  to  prove  this.  Why,  stationed  within  sig 
of  Tiptree,  I  saw  Wheat  crops  that  would  hardly  ])ay 
for  the  seeding,  and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  indif- 
ferent farming  to  be  seen  from  Tiptree  to  Kelvedi 

But  I  hasten  from  these  controversial  points,  which 
would  obtrude  themselves  on  me  on  my  journey  1 
Tiptree,  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  foundations  of  Mr. 
Mechi's  success  as  they  revealed  themselves  to  me  on 
the  spot.  First  among  these  are  deep  drainage  with 
small  pipes.  Twenty  years  ago  a  field  was  drained 
5  feet  deep  and  50  feet  apart,  with  inch  pipes,  and  the 
drainage  is  as  perfect  as  ever.  In  many  cases  we  get 
rid  of  the  water  too  soon,  in  two  senses— first,  in 
regard  to  time,  and,  second,  too  near  to  the  surface. 
We  want  to  get  all  the  caloric  and  manure  out  of  rain- 
water before  we  let  it  go.  Deep  drains,  and  of  small 
bore,  by  giving  the  water  a  long  journey,  enables  it  to 
leave  all  that  is  useful  to  the  land  behind,  before  it 
leaves  it ;  hence,  I  believe,  their  success.  The  more 
haste  with  drainage  the  less  speed,  or  rather  an  excess 
of  speed  is  dangerous. — The  second  point  is  deep 
culture.  Mr.  Mechi  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he 
goes  deep  enough.  On  the  contrary,  he  talks  of 
advancing  from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard,  or  even  beyond. 
The  root  of  a  Parsnip  will  run  down  6  feet,  he  re- 
marked ;  why  should  we  not  provide  something  good 
for  it  all  the  way?  Why  not,  indeed  ?  But  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  this,  having  so  recently  adverted  to  the 
importance  of  deep  culture  in  your  pages.  Mr. 
Mechi  has  reached  from  a  foot  to  15  inches, 
and  is  boring  away  for  2  feet. — The  third  point 
is,  no  robbers  allowed.  I  noticed  neither  weeds,  nor 
trees,  nor  hedgerow-timber,  nor  o'ershadowing  wood 
to  shut  out  the  light  and  shelter  vermin  to  prey 


the  crops,  at  Tiptree.  The  fields  are  large  and  square, 
least  even-sided,  and  the  crops  had  the  full 
usufruct  of  the  whole  area  of  earth  and  air.— A  fourth 
point— and  it  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mechian  system— is 
no  overcrowding.  Every  plant  has  room  to  grow 
without  being  overborne  by  its  neighbour.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  instead  of  a  motley  crowd  of  pigmies, 
we  have  an  imperial  army  of  giants.  Each  plant 
reaches  its  full  stature — grows  to  its  utmost  size. 
From  hence  comes  a  great  economy  of  force.  With 
fewer  plants  there  is  more  vital  energy  expended,  and 
consequently  more  produce  grown.  For  produce  can- 
not be  computed  by  numbers  alone,  but  by  power  ex- 
pended upon  growth,  thoughit  is  a  fact  established 
beyond  all  controversy  by  Mr.  Mechi's  practice  of 
thin-seeding,  and  by  other  analogous  practices  in  culti- 
vation, that  10  plants  may  yield  more  bread,  or  beef, 
or  sugar,  than  100.  Hence  there  is  a  double  saving  in 
thin-seeding— we  save  the  grain  that  would  have 
been  wasted  in  the  earth,  and  get  larger  crops 
from  fewer  plants.  An  opponent  of  Mr.  Mechi  has 
admitted  that  his  advocacy  of  thin-seeding  has  already 
saved  several  millions  a  year  ;  and  that,  were  his  prac- 
tice generally  adopted,  probably  the  nation  would  be 
;^io,ooo.ooo  per  annum  the  richer  in  consequence  ; 
and  there  really  seems  no  reason  why  thin-seeding 
should  not  become  general.  With  high  farming  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  lack  of  plants.  The  maximum  for 
Wheat  at  Tiptree  is  i  bush,  per  acre.  Over 
one  large  field  only  2  pecks  were  used.  Mr.  Mechi 
challenged  a  number  of  practical  men  in  my  presence 
to  point  out  which  was  which.  None  of  them  could 
do  so,  and  yet  over  the  thin-seeded  about  200  barn-door 
fowls  all  ran  freely  winter  and  spring.  One  splendid 
piece  of  Wheat  was  pointed  out  that  had  looked 
wretched  in  the  spring.  The  slugs,  &c.,  had  been 
upon  it,  and  serious  thoughts  were  entertained  of 
ploughing  it  up, — no  uncommon  thing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood last  spring  ;  but,  instead  of  this  it  was  dressed 
with  2  cwt.  of  guano  and  3  c«t.  of  common  salt  to 
the  acre,  and  now,  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
Wheat  at  Tiptree,  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

Another  great  merit  of  thin-seeding  is,  that  the 
straw  is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  ears.  Much 
com  is  badly  laid  this  year.  None  is  down  at  Tip- 
tree.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Another 
point  with  Mr.  Mechi  is  to  feed  his  land  well.  To 
starve  land  in  the  matter  of  manure  is  ruin.  The 
road  to  success  in  farming  is  never  to  withdraw  the 
full  balance  of  productive  force  from  the  land. 
Always  put  in  more  with  each  crop  than  you  take  out. 
Even  a  tenant-at-will  would  find  this  to  his  interest  : 
treat  the  land  generously,  and  it  will  treat  the  culti- 
vator yet  more  generously.  Try  to  strike  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  it  in  the  matter  of  its  food,  and  the  land 
will  prove  itself  an  adept  in  returning  evil  for 
Tiptree  crops,  as  they  proudly  stand  up  in  their  full 
strength,  or  cover  the  furrows  with  their  large  green 
leaves,  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  import: 
full  meal  of  rich  stuff  and  often.  Even  the 
Tiptree  is  mixed  with  cake  or  pulp— not  only  that  it 
may  make  beef  for  the  butcher,  but  richer  mam 
the  land.  And  dry  chaff  is  more  savoury  with  oilcake 
soup,  and  served  out  hot  with  the  same  dual  object 
that  meat  and  muck  may  be  m.ade  the  faster. 

Again,  Mr.  Mechi,  as  is  well  known,  applies  much 
of  his  manure  in  a  liquid  state.  At  least  two  great 
advantages  arise  from  this.  No  liquid  excrement 
wasted,  and  the  manure  is  at  once  available  for  the 
plants.  These  statements  are  easily  made  and  read, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  their  full  import- 
ance. Could  it  be  truly  written  on  every  farm.  No 
waste  here  !  the  produce  of  England  would  be  doubled. 
And  then  there  is  a  most  prodigal  waste  of  time  in  the 
manner  of  making  and  applying  manure.  Roots  can- 
not eat  solid  dung  ;  it  is  worse  for  them  than  it  would 
be  to  set  us  down  to  a  dinner  of  raw  beef  and  unground 
Wheat.  We  could  nibble  enough  of  these  to  keep  us 
alive,  but  roots  are  incapable  of  consuming  solid  muck. 
Mechi  cooks  it  for  them.  His  famous  tank  is  the 
great  stewpan  of  his  farm  ;  there  he  makes  plant  soup 
of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  and  on  a  regal  scale.  It 
is  stronger  than  the  richest  turtle  soup  :  all  sorts  of 
enrichment  are  thrown  into  this  gravy  pot— whole 
carcases  of  horses,  cats,  dogs,  rats,  solid  excre- 
ments, liquids,  rinsings,  drainings  of  all  sorts  and 
varieties— all  poured  in  here.  Water  is  added  to  suit 
the  taste  and  the  wants  of  the  crops ;  the  whole  is 
broken  down  by  a  blow-pipe  from  the  steam-engine, 
and  then  lifted  up  and  forced  forth  by  steam-power, 
and  distributed  on  a  liberal  scale  to  the  growing  crops. 
Mentally,  we  can  see  them  smacking  their  lip-leaves 
as  this  rich  gravy  soup  is  served  out  to  them.  Filled 
with  such  good  things  as  that,  they  must  grow.  And 
the  grand  merit  of  this  mode  of  feeding  is  that  the 
plants  are  filled  at  once  ;  there  is  no  waiting  for  their 
meal  till  slow-paced  decomposition,  like  a  heavy 
waggon-horse,  has  done  its  work.  The  roots  absorb, 
the  plants  assimilate,  transform  the  liquid  food  at  once  ; 
hence,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  the  potency  of  liquid  manure^ 
— they  are  instantly  available.  This  fact  forms  the  very 
keystone  of  the  sewage  system.  It  olTer-i  the  best 
food,  in  the  best  form,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  in  the  most 
readily  convertible  mixtures.  Long  before  solid 
manures  can  be  rendered  fit  for  plant  food,  liquids 
are  transformed  into  the  food  of  man.  With  such  a 
fact  generally  recognised  the  waste  of  sewage  must 
cease.     What  would  be  thought  of  the   sanity  of  a 
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n  club  that  poured  all  its  turtle 
;s  ?  But  such  a  folly  and  waste  would  be  wisdom 
compared  to  the  great  folly  and  unkindness  of 
g  day  by  day  enough  plant  food  of  the  richest 
supply  the  wants  of  a  farm  of  30,000  or  40,000 
Mr.  Mechi,  who  can  write  with  authority  on 
ibject,  calculates  the  waste  sewage  of  London 
enrich  so  much  land,  and  make  it  equal  the 
sewage  farm  at  Barking  in  its  productiveness. 

But  Mr.  Mechi  feeds  his  land  with  other  things 
besides  manure,  he  has  diverted  two  streams  of  capital 
towards  it,  that  of  a  liberal  landlord  and  a  most  enter- 
prising tenant.  Being  his  own  landlord  he  has  perfect 
security  for  both  these  streams  of  gold  ;  what  he  has 
spent  as  a  landlord  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  spent,  for  I  heard  on  the  spot  that 
the  land  that  he  bought  forjf23  or  £2^  an  acre  would 
probably  now  fetch  from  £^0  to  £\'xi.  His  tenant's 
capital  is  ;^i6  per  acre  ;  he  says  he  believes  from  £zo 
to  £2^  would  pay  him  better;  and  yet,  though  this  is  a 
model  farm,  there  is  no  extravagance  to  be  seen  upqn 
it.  He  keeps  but  seven  horses,  and  the  farm  did  not 
seem  to  be  by  any  means  overstocked  with  men.  There 
is'no  attempt  at  gingerbread  farming,  nor  extra  cleanly 
mucking  of  yards,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  businesslike  and  labour  saving,  without  any 
attempt  at  mere  show. 

Finally,  knowledge  and  business  seem  inscribed  on 
everything  one  sees  at  Tiptree.  Fortunately  for  agi'i- 
cullural  progress  Mr.  Mechi  had  nothing  to  unlearn.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  a  remark  he  made  on  going 
round  his  farm.  "  Had  my  father  and  grandfather  been 
farmers  I  never  could  have  done  this.  I  should  have 
followed  them,  most  likely.  It  is  so  much  more  difiicult 
to  unlearn  than  to  learn."  Mr.  Mechi  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  he  escaped  one — the  most 
difiicult  of  all  others  to  master.  He  had  no  farming 
prejudices  to  overcome,  no  deep  ruts  of  antiquated 
routine  to  wrench  himself  out  of ;  and  hence,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  success.  At  Tiptree  we  see  what  business 
principles,  marvellous  stores  of  knowledge,  and  an  un- 
exhaustible  stock  of  common  sense,energy,  and  geniality, 
can  effect  in  agriculture.  These  qualities  have,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  converted  a  most  commonplace 
poor  farm  into  a  model  for  the  nation,  and  given  a 
stimulus  to  farming  that  is  being  felt  throughout  Europe 
and  the  world.  If  it  be  true,  and  it  is,  that  that  man 
is  a  benefactor  to  his  species  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Mechi  ?  I  say  this, 
that  no  honour  in  the  power  of  his  sovereign  to  bestow, 
could  be  too  great  as  a  recognition  of  his  services, 
and  a  token  of  his  country's  gratitude.  Titles,  gifts,  thick 
as  Blackberries,  have  been  showered  upon  our  victo- 
rious soldiers  ;  statesmen  have  been  duly  honoured  and 
enobled  ;  literary  men  have  not  been  without  their 
laurels-wreaths  of  fame,  and  their  occasional  coronets ; 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  other  victories,  and 
especially  those  achieved  on  the  bloodless  fields  of 
agriculture,  ought  to  have  their  reward.  "  Peace  hath 
its  victories  as  well  as  war,"  but  it  hath  but  scant  measure 
of  the  prizes.  Among  those  eminently  entitled  to  national 
recognition  and  honour  for  the  highest  public  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state,  I  know  none  more  worthy  than  Mr. 
Alderman  Mechi,  of  the  City  of  London  and  Tiptree 
Hall.  He  has  pointed  out,  at  immense  labour  and  cost  to 
himself,  how  the  country  may  be  enriched  in  two  ways 
—  by  wasting  less  and  growing  more.  As  we  bound 
along  in  the  future  by  express,  on  the  line  of  improved 
production,  towards  the  final  terminus,  maximum  yield, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  we  neglected  duly  to  honour  him 
who,  almost  single-handed  and  alone,  and  amid  laugh- 
ing jeers  and  sharp-pointed  opposition,  and  stinging 
words  whizzing  around  him  like  infuriated  bees,  well 
and  truly  laid  the  rails,  got  up  the  steam,  and  has 
driven  the  car  of  agricultural  progress  at  a  safe  speed 
to  the  present  time.  D.   T.  fis/i,  F.RM.S.,  August. 


On  the 


HA  YMAKING. 
iNG  OF  Hay  by  Twisting  it  into 


I  MADE  some  expenments  more  than  20  years  ago  at 
different  seasons,  in  summer  and  in  autumn,  to  test  the 
powers  of  air  drying  as  apphed  to  the  saving  of  hay, 
and  found  that  without  any  great  cost  it  could  be  dried 
and  duly  harvested  in  the  ordinary  changeable  weather 
of  June,  July,  and  August. 

A  quantity  of  loose  hay  in  a  field  looks  one  of  the 
most  unmanageable  articles  one  could  have  to  do  with 
when  the  weather  is  "  catching,"  for  if  it  were  bound 
in  sheaves  like  corn  it  might  be  set  up  on  end,  but 
being  either  shaken  out  or  shaken  together,  when  foul 
weather  sets  in  there  is  little  else  for  it  but  to  rot,  and, 
obeying  the  ordinary  laws  of  fermentation,  it  will  heat, 
sweat,  and  finally  burn,  just  as  its  bulk  and  its  moisture 
will  admit.  The  farmer  can  easily  dry  grain,  malt, 
and  the  like  on  his  kiln,  but  in  the  drying  of  other 
arttcles  he  seems  sadly  deficient,  for  example,  when  he 
washes  wool  for  market  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
or  not  he  ever  could  dry  it  thoroughly  except  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep,  so  he  washes  the  whole  animal 
before  shearing,  and  thus  gets  the  wool  washed  by 
using  every  sheep  as  a  clotheshorse  to  dry  its  own 
fleece.  When  I  have  seen  a  flock  of  sheep  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  across  a  river  during  the  washing 
process,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  an  important 
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item  that  was  in  the  way  of  cleaning  and  drying  wool 
at  little  cost,  for  from  being  dripping  wet  the  wool 
gets  air-dried  in  a  very  short  time,  ready  for  shearing 
and  storing. 

In  making  hay  the  natural  juices  and  the  green 
colour  should  be  dried  into  the  hay,  and  by  no  means 
washed  or  bleached  out,  for  sun  and  rain  will  not  only 
bleach  linen  yam  but  bleach  also  most  other  vege- 
table tissues,  and  in  England,  at  least,  whilst  we  dry 
the  grass  we  should  still  keep  it  as  green  as  possible. 
In  the  North,  hay  made  from  Rye-grass  and  Red 
Clover  is  generally  dark  in  colour  and  wiry  in  quality, 
but  as  it  suits  their  purpose  they  will  not  change,  for  in 
this  they  are  incorrigible,  being  wedded  to  the  windle- 
straw  system  of  over-drying.  Of  the  countless  millions 
of  bricks  that  are  made  during  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year  all  over  the  country,  most  of  them  are  air- 
dried,  for  the  sun  is  only  second  to  the  wind  in  air- 
drying,  and  when  once  bricks  get  well  stacked  they 
seldom  fail  to  get  dried  sufficiently.  There  is  a  great 
difiference  between  the  deceptive  bulk  of  hay  when 
scattered  all  over  a  field  and  the  real  bulk  of  the  same 
article  when  trussed  for  market,  yet  the  i  ton  upon 
a  cart  or  the  2  tons  upon  a  waggon  are  often  all  that  a 
whole  acre  of  very  good  land  has  produced  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  hay,  shaken  out,  deceives  us  as  to  its 
bulk,  but  hay  compressed  and  weighed  deceives  no  one. 
The  simplest  way  of  compressing  green  hay  is  to  twist 
it  into  ropes,  and  then  wind  the  ropes  on  a  wooden 
core,  or  centre  piece,  so  as  to  form  hollow  cylinders, 
just  like  a  ropemaker'5  coil  of  hempen  rope.  Contrary 
to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  haymaking,  this  spinning  is 
best  done  when  the  hay  is  damp.  My  experiments 
were  made  with  a  bobbin  or  centre  piece  of  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  coil,  or  cylinder  about 
18  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  hay-rope  would  be  about 
I  to  1 5  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  two  ends  should  be 
turned  into  the  hollow  centre.  In  making  these  ropes, 
it  takes  one  person  to  turn  and  another  to  spin,  and  I 
mention  this  way  of  making  samples  not  to  complicate 
the  experiment,  just  as  if  there  were  no  other  method 
of  making  ropes,  as  I  am  anxious  that  parties  should  be 
able  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  trial  during  the  autumn, 
and  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  what  can  be  done  by  com- 
pressing and  air-drying.  Walls  should  be  built  of  the 
coils  of  hay-rope,  similar  to  the  walls  in  a  brickfield, 
but  thoroughly  open  for  the  wind  to  pass  freely.  It  is 
worthy  of  lemark,  that  as  the  ropes  dry  they  open 
more  and  more  to  admit  air,  as  if  they  anticipated  the 
farmer's  views. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  several  reports  of 
mine  carried  out,  and  not  only  become  a  general  prac- 
tice but  actually  a  system  :  for  eximple,  the  dry  earth 
closet  was  observed  by  me  in  good  working  order  in 
1832,  and  little  did  my  relative  think  that  his  ingenuity 
would  get  so  largely  developed ;  and  however  con- 
temptible the  thing  may  appear  in  the  beginning  to  see 
grass  made  into  hay-bands  by  hand,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  grappling  with  the  weather  but  by  setting  one 
system  against  the  other,  so  that  the  wind  may  undo 
what  the  rain  has  done ;  and  as  the  bulk  is  so  much 
reduced,  many  things  can  be  done  with  it  when  coiled 
in  ropes  that  could  not  be  attempted  with  loose  hay. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  ever  thought  of  this 
system  superseding  the  "making  of  your  hay  whilst 
the  sun  shines,"  but  only  reckon  upon  it  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  for  a  July  sun  and  a  withering  wind  com- 
bined is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  "heyday"  of  our 
haymaking ;  but  as  the  rain  usually  comes  vertically, 
whilst  the  wind  blows  horizontally,  there  is  room  for 
an  ingenious  hitch,  as  the  sailor  would  express  it,  to 
"  haul  in  "  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  give 
the  rain  "a  wide  berth."  If  the  chaff  had  not  been 
lighter  than  the  corn,  it  might  have  been  troublesome 
to  separate  them,  but  as  it  is,  the  wind  is  "hauled  in," 
and  separates  the  corn  from  the  chaff  most  effectually. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there  is  more  hay 
damaged  in  the  stackyard  than  ever  there  is  in  the  field, 
and  if  this  system  will  help  the  field  practice,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service,  for  I  claim  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  set  the  hay  crop  up,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take 
it  off  the  ground. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  pile  of  cannon  balls  can  easily 
form  an  opinion  of  the  open  nature  of  a  pile  or  stack 
of  cylinders,  for  they  do  not  lie  dead  flat,  like  bricks, 
but  resemble  a  honeycomb,  save  only  that  the  section 
of  the  bobbin  is  a  circle,  whereas  that  of  the  honey- 
comb is  always  six-sided  ;  but  a  honeycomb  set  on  edge 
will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  windrows  of  this 
system  of  haymaking. 

Could  we  only  predict  the  weather,  what  a  saving  it 
would  be  to  the  farmer  in  his  haymaking  ;  for  we  see 
the  scientific  and  industrious  man,  with  the  barometer 
before  his  face,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
moon's  age,  and  the  like  all  taken  into  account,  often 
lose  his  hay  crop ;  whilst  the  slovenly  cultivator, 
believing  in  blind  chance,  bides  his  time,  and  will  often 
get  a  good  hay  harvest  about  the  time  that  the  corn  is 
ripe,  and  though  rather  untimely,  yet  has  it  at  very 
little  expense.  Surely  those  who  are  clever  with  the 
unseen  world,  who  can  take  a  walk  with  a  clairvoyant 
over  half  a  continent  in  a  few  minutes,  could,  if  they 
liked  to  turn  their  attention  to  such  simple  subf 
haymaking,  tell  us  when  to  cut  our  grai 
prospect  of  getting  it  saved,  but — and  there  is  always 
a  reservation  clause,  and  three  days'  grace  given  in 
prognosticating  the  weather,  such  as  "Snow  maybe 
expected  about  December  25,  the  day  before  or  the 
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Iter."  I  think  it  was  O'Connell  that  said  of 
e-telling,  that  as  Lucifer  was  the  ' '  Father  of  Lies," 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  what  he  might 
■  or  swear  ;  still  the  weather  must  be  predicted  in 
;  way  or  the  other  before  the  farmer  can  set  his  men 
work,  and  it  is  just  this  necessity  that  creates  the 
demand  for  quacks,  who  pretend  to  consult  the  stars, 
and  print  impudent  falsehoods  in  the  weather  column 
of  the  penny  almanack,  as  if  it  were  founded  on  facts. 
Hay  must  be  dried  by  farmers,  and  with  such  means 
as  may  lie  in  a  farmer's  power  and  at  his  disposal ;  and 
when  hay  has  been  spun,  coiled,  and  windrowed,  if 
need  be,  it  could  be  kiln-dried,  and  the  spinning 
process  could  be  done  in  any  bam  or  shed  whilst  the 
rain  was  falling  on  the  hay  in  the  field.  Only  let  a 
trial  be  made.  After  the  grass  has  lain  long  enough  to 
get  flaccid,  make  a  rope  of  it,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry 
in  the  wind,  and  out  of  the  rain,  and  it  will  then  speak 
more  eloquently  than  words  can  as  to  the  powers 
of  air-drying.  When  clothes  cannot  be  put  out-of- 
doors  to  dry  on  the  clothes-lines  during  a  wet  washing 
day,  they  can  be  dried  without  fire  in  a  garret,  and 
manufacturers  do  a  large  business  in  the  drying  of  cloth 
by  means  of  air  only. 

When  hay  lies  on  the  ground  in  wet  weather,  after  a 
few  days  its  own  weight  sinks  it  into  the  stubble,  and 
the  after-grass  rises  rapidly  through  it,  and  thus  the 
wind  is  prevented  from  touching  the  bulk  of  it  ;  for 
whatever  force  it  may  have  on  trees,  wet  bricks,  and 
the  like  above  ground,  it  can  have  little  effect  on  any- 
thing hugging  the  ground  in  this  manner.  Those  who 
have  little  faith  in  air-drying  should  watch  the  rain- 
drops left  on  the  window-pane  after  a  shower,  and  see 
how  soon  the  wind  will  carry  them  away.  I  have 
mooted  this  subject  more  than  once,  and  it  may  have 
to  be  reiterated  for  years  to  come,  before  any  effective 
measures  may  be  taken  with  it ;  but  I  am  convinced  of 
its  efficiency  when  tried  in  good  eamest.  But  it  is  not 
every  farmer  that  can  make  a  good  rope  of  either  hay 
or  straw,  and  you  seldom  see  a  good  tool  for  making 
one.  I  have  seen  some  five  or  six  different  kinds  of 
twisters,  and  all  of  them  were  bad,  so  that  it 
simply  a  waste  of  time  to  use  them.  I  saw  a  thatcher 
cleverly  stick  a  large  wooden  reel  into  a  haystack  ai 
commence  spinning  a  straw-rope,  making  the  wood 
reel  do  the  work  of  a  boy  twisting.  This  was  all  very 
well  as  a  curiosity,  but  such  a  person  would  hardly  earn 
6J.  a  day  at  this  kind  of  work  ;  and  I  can  easily  imagine 
the  remarks  that  would  be  made  by  men  of  that  schoo; 
on  making  hay-bands. 

When  the  "  ancient  mariner "  gets  on  deck  in  tht 
morning  his  first   idea  is  to  consult  the  prime  mover, 
and  watch  how  and  from  whence  the  wind  blows,  foi 
although  he  has   no  power  over   the  mountain  wav« 
beneath,    neither   can   he  battle  successfully  with  the 
storm  overhead,  yet  he  can  shorten  sail  and  take  ir 
every  stitch  of  canvass,  and  show  only  bare  poles  to  the 
fearful  force  that  would  otherwise  engulphhim.  Thehay. 
maker  has  equally  to  battle  with  the  weather,  for  as  long 
as  the  grass  field  is  open  to  the  sky  so  long  will  there  be 
danger  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  with  no  crop  is  there 
less  danger  than  with  meadow  grass,  with  this  e! 
tion,  that  when  it  has  to  be  made  into  hay  it  requires 
what  Burns  styled  a  "  lowan  drouth."     But  it  w     '■ 
not   be  believed,  without   calculation,  how  much  the 
farmer  has  shortened  sail  by  twisting  his  hay,  for  the 
surface  exposed  to  rain  when  the  cylinders  are  piled  in 
windrows,  and  roofed  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  will  be 
small  that  it   will  be  to  him  a  hay-barn,  where  : 
fodder  will  be  as  safe  as  if  it  were  under  thatch  a 
rope  in  the  stack.  Alex.  Forsyth,   9,  Islington  Sqiia 
Salford,  Aug.  26. 


THAER   ON   TILLAGE. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  chemical  changes  produced  by 
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tillage  could  not  have  been  given  at  a  time  when  Ih 
chemistry  of  the  soil  was  unknown.  The  attempt  t 
unravel  the  mystery  of  hidden  causes,  even  «lien  th 
knowledge  which  alone  can  secure  success  is  imperfect 
has  led  to  the  highest  achievements  ;  and  even  agricul 
ture  may  gain  from  it.  The  most  ancient  of  arts  ma 
justly  be  proud  of  resting  its  practice  and  succ 
experience  of  all  time  ;  but  even  ancient  pra 
be  improved  H'hen  its  foundation  has  been  in 
and  explained.  The  first  steps  towards  kno\ 
always  taken  by  superior  minds.  Any  in( 
therefore,  to  the  labours  of  men  of  science 
implicit  a  reliance  on  routine,  would  deprive  us  of  the 
fruits  of  that  patient  and  ceaseless  inquiry  which 
the  source  of  all  improvement. 

The  following  remarkable  speculations  from  Thaei 
"Principles  of  Agriculture"  (1810),  exhibit  the  ke( 
insight  of  a  man  of  genius.     He  fairly  picked  the  lock 
for  which  chemists  have  since  found  a  key.     It  re( 
the  wonderful  foresight  of  Copernicus,  who  deck 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  long  before 
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■■The  more  a  soil 

be  penetrated  by  the 
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and  fibrous  roots  will  these  plants  put  forth, 
:  will  the  ramifications  of  these  roots  be 
that  thus  all  the  nutritious  particles  con- 
soil  are  brought  into  contact  with  one  or 
ickers  put  forth  by  the  roots  of  the  plants." 
Jethro  Tull  must  have  been  in  error  in  attributing  the 
fertility  of  afield  to  its  pulverisation,  ■■because,  though 
an  exhausted  field  may  be  made  to  produce  grain  by  this 
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"Jethro  Tull  imagined  that  he  could  altogether  dis- 
pense with  manure,  and  replace  it  by  the  application  of 
frequently  repeated  tillage  applied  to  the  crops,  sown  in 
rows,  and  by  the  complete  division  of  the  particles  of  the 
soil  produced  by  that  means.  The  plan  at  first  turned 
out  favourable  for  himself  and  his  followers,  for  they  had 
a  fertile  soil  to  work  upon,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
previously  been  plentifully  supplied  with  manure  ;  in  fact, 
by  repeated  tillage,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  air,  all  the  nutritive  particles  con- 
tained in  it  were  converted  into  extractive  matter  fit  for 
the  food  of  plants,  and  thus  brought  into  the  service  of 
the  roots  and  their  fibres.  But  this  effect  could  only  last 
a  few  years ;  and  if  this  system  of  drawing  upon  the 
riches  of  the  soil  were  closely  followed,  it  would  even- 
tually render  it  so  poor,  that  plentiful  and  repeated 
manurings  would  scarcely  restore  it  to  fertility. 

■■There  certainly  are  some  kinds  of  land  naturally  so 
rich  in  themselves,  and  so  little  impoverished  by  cultiva- 
they  do  not  require  manure  ;  but  these  are  rarely 
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frequently  happens  that  the  high  degree  of  fertility  pos- 
sessed by  a  particular  field  is  entirely  owing  to  its  having 
been  used  as  a  meadow  and  grazing  ground,  and  this  is 
often  wrongly  attributed  to   the  special  nature   of   the 

These  conclusions,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  practice, 
and  explained  by  science,  show  the  observant  and 
thoughtful  character  of  Thaer's  mind,  which  was  not 
misled  even  by  the  mistaken  theories  on  the  nutrition 
of  plants  which  were  then  held  by  the  learned.  The 
absence  of  knowledge  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
soils  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  :— 

■■With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  earth  which 
cannot  be  decomposed,  and  which  resists  the  action  of 
fire,  the  experiments  made  by  De  Saussure  and  Schroeder 
tend  to  prove  that  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  positive  act 
ofvesretation,  and  onlv  contribute  to  it  bv  receiving  the 
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affording  them 
"  ■■But  as  the  plants  derive 
le  substance  necessary  for  their  nourishment  from  the 
umus,  or  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  it 
f  course  follows  that  this  matter  must  be  diminished, 
nd  in  course  of  time  exhausted,  by  the  vegetation  of 
lants  in  the  soil;  and  the  rapidity  and  degree  of  this 
iminution  and  exhaustion  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
utrition  which  they  contain,  supposing,  however,  that 
ley  are  gathered  and  taken  off  the  ground. 

■•Although  Nature  furnishes  a  number  of  substances 
•hich  tend  to  quicken  vegetation  either  by  augmenting 
le  vital  principle,  or  by  assisting  in  the  decomposition  of 
le  mould,  it  is  only  the  mould  or  humus  (finely  divided 
rganic  matter)  or  the  vegeto-animal  manures,  which 
apply  tc 
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'■The  exhaustion  or  impoverishment,  occasioned  by 
crops  of  grain,  may  be  repaired  in  three  ways,  ut,  by 
manure  ;  adly,  by  the  conversion  of  the  fields  into  pasture 
grounds.  The  putrefaction  of  the  herbage  which  grows 
spontaneously,  of  the  worms  and  insects  that  lodge  in  it, 
and   the  excrements  of  the  cattle  which   pasture  on  if. 
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greater  or  less  in  proportion 
it  was  left  to  Nature,  to  the 
vegetation,  and  to  the  quan 

the  cattle.  3dlv.  by  a  dead  summer  tallow,  atlenaca 
with  proper  cultivation  ;  by  means  of  which  the  soil  will 
not  only  be  cleaned  and  pulverised,  but  will  likewise 
receive  positive  nutrition,  as  well  from  its  different  parts 
being  successively  submitted  to  the  fertilising  influence 
of  the  gases  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air,  as  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  plants  and  roots,  buried  in  it  by  the 
operation  of  ploughing,  being  hastened  and  expedited. 
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it  contained  brought  into  action,  will  the  subsequent  crops 
be  abundant.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  in  this  manner 
a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion  is  subsequently  created." 

■■There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fallow  absorbs  or  attracts 
the  fertilising  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
betterthe  condition  of  the  soil  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
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does  not  penetrate  into  argillaceous  cJose 
soils.  When  a  clod  of  this  nature  remains  unbroken  in 
the  soil,  and  becomes  dry,  it  preserves  the  dryness 
in  the  centre  during  the  whole  summer.  But  the 
more  the  particles  of  the  soil  are  separated  from  one 
another,  and  the  more  deeply  the  land  is  turned 
up,  the  more  easily  does  the  moisture  penetrate  into 
the  interstices  ;  in  fact,  the  deeper  the  ploughing 
is,  the  more  easily  does  the  land  absorb  and  retain 
humidity.  When  land  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  water 
does  not  flow  back  to  the  surface  so  soon,  nor  is  it  so 
easily  dried  up  and  evaporated  in  dry  weather,  but  is 
communicated  to  the  surface  in  proper  proportions. 
These  observations  will  be  found  to  be  everywhere  con- 
firmed by  experience  ;  and  it  has  invariably  been  noticed 
that  land  which  has  been  deeply  and  carefully 
turned  over  and  stirred  up  does  not  soon  become 
hardened  on  the  surface,  neither  does  it  suffer 
so  much  as  other  land  from  drought.  Every  gar- 
dener who  has  dug  up  any  portion  of  his  land  must 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Soils  which 
have  been  ploughed  in  the  autumn  resist  the  drought  of 
spring  in  an  almost  incredible  manner  ;  in  fact,  they  pre- 
serve a  fair  degree  of  humidity  at  the  depth  of  an  inch 
below  their  surface,  while  others  are  parched  to  a  very 
great  depth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  literally  true  that 
ploughing  dries  land  ;  such  an  effect  can  only  be  pro- 
duced when  the  ploughings  are  deep  and  frequent,  and 
always  performed  in  dry  weather.  It  has 
that  a  slight  ploughing,  which  only  moves 
the  soil,  tends  rather  to  preserve  than  tc 
moisture  ;  and  consequently,  the  insensible  absorpi 
moisture  by  the  soil  from  the  air  is  greater 
evaporation.  The  humidity  which  is  enclosed  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  soil,  and  which  amasses  there  in  large 
quantities  when  the  land  is  fallowed  before  winter,  causes 
such  soils  to  become  light  and  friable  ;  and  they  divide 
easily,  provided  that  we  wait  until  they  are  dry.  This  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  that  water, 
the  elasticity  of  which  had  separated  the  particles  of  the 
soil  by  introducing  itself  between  them. " 

"In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  manure 
can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  in  countries  where,  on 
account  of  the  great  extent  of  pasture  lands,  a  large 
number  of  cattle  is  kept,  little  labour  is  bestowed  on  the 
ground  ;  it  is  never  suffered  to  lie  fallow  ;  the  proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  observed  ;  the  fields  are  sown 
with  grain  every  year,  and  frequently  with  the  same  kind 
of  plants.  In  those  places,  on  the  other  hand,  where, 
from  the  want  of  fodder,  only  a  small  quantity  of  dung 
can  be  obtained,  the  farmers  seek  to  improve  their  land 
by  constant  ploughing  and  cultivation,  and  particularly 
by  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow,  and  either  by  converting  it  into 
pasture  ground  or  leaving  it  perfectly  inactive.  But  the 
maximum  produce  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  soil, 
the  manure,  the  labour,  and  the  kind  of  grain,  are  in  their 
relative  proportions  to  each  other." 

"  And  if  we  deduct  from  this  sum  the  value  of  the  im- 
poverishment  occasioned  by  the  crops  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  rotation,  the  balance  which  remains  will 
indicate  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  at  the  close  of  the 
on,   or  that   number  of  degrees  with 
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asioned  by  the  crops.  After 
,  the  spring  crop  generally 
proves  seamy  ;  ana  m  me  triennial  rotation,  with  fallow- 
ing the  autumnal  crop  in  the  second  year,  after  a  remark- 
ably good  crop  of  spring  corn,  will  not  be  found  to  answer 
so  well.  A  succession  of  abundant  crops  having  been 
favoured  by  weather  and  temperature,  impoverish  the  soil 
Tery  considerably,  while  in  bad  seasons  a  larger  quantity 
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*'  We  are  led  to  believe  that  a  crop  of  Wheat  will  impo- 
verish a  fertile,  and  not  too  cold  a  soil,  40  degrees,  while 
a  crop  of  Barley  will  only  exhaust  30  degrees,  and  a  crop 
of  spring  grain  25  degrees." 

This  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  theory  and  results 
of  fallowing.  Notwithstanding  the  defective  know- 
ledge of  the  real  food  of  plants,  the  practical  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  soils  are  proved  by 
undoubted  facts.  No  one  will  maintain  that  soils  are 
inexhaustible  who  has  seen  that  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  exhausted.  The 
average  yield  of  Wheat,  after  a  bare  fallow,  is,  in  the 
corn  districts  of  France,  where  little  is  restored  to  the 
land,  about  14  bush,  per  acre.  In  all  corn-exporting 
countries,  where  a  small  population  does  not  admit  o' 
cattle  feeding,  and  returning  to  the  soil  the  constituent; 
removed  from  it  in  the  crop,  the  same  result  of  compa 
rative  exhaustion  is  reached  on  the  richest  soils,  altei 
some  years  of  cropping.  In  this  meat-producing  anc 
country  the  land  ought  to  become  richer 
3  if  it  were  not  for  the  waste  of  humai 
uld,  however,  point  out  many  instance: 
laustion  of  land  when  cropped  for  a  few 
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The  Land  Question. — Some  people  who  write 
about  the  land  question,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle 
and  elsewhere,  appear  to  me  to  jumble  up  three  or 
four  things  (as  transfer  of  land,  tenant-right,  game,  and 
primogeniture),  which  have  about  as  much  to  do  with 
one  another  as  tlie  moon  has  to  do  with  the  statutes  al 
large  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  apply  in  some  degree  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  pamplilet,  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  says  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  appears  to  me,  and 
always  has  done,  that  such  measures  as  the  abolition 
of  entails  and  the  registration  of  titles  are  needed  by 
the  landlords  far  more  than  by  the  tenants.     I  am  a 


landlord  in  a  part  of  Yorkshire  where  leases  are  not 
ustom,  and  my  opinion  must   be  understood  as 
ing   to    what    I   am   familiar   with ;    and    I   am 
need  that  the  land  may  be  perfectly  well  culti- 
,    and   all    the    people   connected  with   it    may 
be   perfectly  comfortable   and   prosperous,   under   the 
present    system,  with   the    exception   of    the    ruinous 
d     destructive      practice      of      entailing     property, 
that  the  person  who  ought  to  be  the  owner  of  it  has 
power  to  do  anything  that  the  owner  of  an  estate 
ought  to  do  for  it.  One  would  naturally  suppose  {if  any 
could   think  on  the  subject   in   an   unprejudiced 
manner)  that  it  ought  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
dtivation  of  land  to  have  one  person  who  should  have 
permanent  interest  in  it,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be 
I  do  everything  for  it  that  would  permanently  improve 
,    and   another   person   who   should   understand   the 
management  of  farming,  and  whose  capital  should  be 
"nvested  in  stock  and  crops  ;  and  that  neither  of  these 
should  have  the  manual  labour  to  do,  which,  of  course, 
ould  in  most  cases  make  scientific  improvements  or 
ientific  farming  impossible.   It  is  clearly  the  landlord's 
isiness  to  do  everything  on  an  estate  which  improves 
the  land  in  value  permanently.      His  interest    in  the 
land  is  merely  the  sura  total  of  the  money  which  has 
already  been  invested  in  such  improvements — at  least 
than  nineteen-twentieths  of  it  is  this — exactly  in 
the  same  way  that  the  interest  which  a  shopkeeper  has 
bale  of  calico  which  belongs  to  him  represents  the 
2  of  the  labour,    &c.,  which  has   been  expended 
upon  converting  the  raw  cotton   into  calico  ;  and  there 
no  reason  whatever  why  one   should  be  treated  in 
y  way  differently  from  the  other.     In  Yorkshire  we 
have  already  a  registry   of  deeds,    and  I    have   long 
thought  that  we  ought  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament 
make  it  also  a  registry  of  titles,  so  that  any  one  who 
had  had  undisputed  possession  of  his  property  for  (say) 
30  years,  and  upon  giving  due  notice  of  intention  so  to 
light  register  his  title  much  as  is  suggested  by 
Mr.    Arnold.      \Vhat  are  the  supposed  advantages  of 
ing  landed  property  amongst  a  number  of  sons  I 
It  quite  see.     A  property  ought  not  to  be  so  large 
that  one  man  could  not  look  after  it,  and  do  all  the 
works  necessary  for  its  permanent  improvement ;  but 
'th  this  limitation,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  why 
should    be    divided    amongst    a    number    of  sons 
any   more   than   the   business   of  a   banker,   or  of  a 
watchmaker,    or    of    a    blacksmith.     It    is    a    more 
ion  thing  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  landowner  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  a  distinct  business,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  learn 
and  understand  ;  and  if  the  iniquitous  system  of  entails 
abolished,  so  that  landowners  were  in  a  position 
(like  other  people)  to  make  a  right  use  of  their  pro- 
perty, I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  more  would 
his.      One  word  as  to    Mr.    Arnold's   sentiments 
respecting   cottages.     I   have,  as   you  know,  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  promoting  the  improvement  of 
cottages,  and  I  consider  it  one  principal  "permanent  " 
improvement   of  landed   property    which    a   landlord 
ought  to  provide,  but  bad  cottages  are  certainly  not 
the  chief  cause  of  the  immorality  of  the  labouring  class  : 
bad  public-houses  have  much  more  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  utter  indifference  of  employers  as  to  the  character 
of  those  whom  they  employ  has  also  much  more  to  do 
with.     I  have  been  for  a  good  many  years  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  for  a  good  many  other  years  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  guardians,  and  I  am  certain  that 
what  I  say  is  true,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least. 
C.   IV.  Strieklaud. 

The  Common  Nettle. — In  an  article,  headed 
'*  Uncultivated  Plants,"  in  the  AgrkuUural  Gazelle 
of  September  9,  mention  is  made  of  some  uses  to 
which  the  Nettle  may  be  put ;  but  the  author 
of  the  said  article  does  not  seem  to  be  awan 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  neglected  plant, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  weed.  For  years  I  have 
used  the  Nettle,  with  other  herbs,  in  making  broth 
and  also  mixed  with  vegetables  for  ordinary  table  use 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  herb  growing  has  bette 
effect  in  purifying  the  blood.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
a  most  cooling,  refreshing,  and  healthful  beverage  may 
be  made  from  it,  by  simply  boiling  the  Nettles  ir 
water  ;  strain  off  the  liquid,  add  to  it  a  little  yeast 
and,  after  it  shows  signs  of  fermentation,  and  ha: 
become  cool,  bottle,  and  tightly  cork.  It  should  be 
put  into  small  bottles,  as  it  possesses  almost  the  effer- 
vescing properties  of  soda-water.  If  Nettles  were  more 
frequently  used  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  I  fancy  w( 
should  have  much  less  need  of  the  services  of  doctors. 
7.  R.  li. 

The  Crops  of  1871. — The  threshing-machine  by 
this  time  has  very  generally  revealed  the  probable 
yield  of  Wheat  for  1871.  I  am  one  of  the  few  who 
took  a  sanguine  view  of  it,  and  so  far  as  I  am  indi- 
vidually concerned,  the  result  has  favoured  my  expec- 
tations :  or,  as  I  gave  an  opinion  of  a  district,  the  esti- 
mate I  found  has  been  verified.  I  have  threshed  about 
30  acres,  the  yield  of  which  is  about  6  qr.  on  acre,  and 
sold  at  an  average  of  59J.  a  quarter.  I  have  also 
learned  from  inquiries,  that  over  the  district  which  I 
represent  the  yield  is  an  average  one,  with  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  straw.  With  these  facts  before 
me,  I  do  not  understand  the  great  deficiency  which 
such  authorities  as  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Sanderson  attri- 
bute to  the  crop  of  the  present  year,     A  writer  in  the 


Daily  Telegraph,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Lawes'  letter, 
makes  the  following  remarks: — "The  area  under 
Wheat  is  3,773,663  acres;  and  thus  it  would  need  an 
rage  of  much  more  than  5  qr.  to  the  acre  to  supply 
wants.  Such  a  yield,  of  course,  is  beyond  what 
fertility  of  English  earth  will  supply."  I  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  England 
than  the  writer  I  have  just  quoted,  for  Mr.  Mechi  has 
told  us  over  and  over  again,  that  on  his  farm,  which  is 
by  no  means  conspicuous  for  its  natural  advantages, 
he  grows  from  5  to  7  qr.  of  Wheat  an  acre,  and  of 
ood  quality.  Mr.  Mechi  is  no  conjurer,  and  what  he 
oes  is  free  to  all  to  go  and  do  likewise.  He  has 
efficient  drainage  with  deep  cultivation,  and  those 
operations  have  secured  to  him  the  use  of  a  natural 
force,  which  is  as  ceaseless  in  its  action  as  it  is  bene- 
ficial in  its  results.  I  also  anticipate  that  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  public  men  will  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  com  growing  lands  of  England,  under  proper 
management,  are  not  equal  to  the  growth  of  5  qr.  of 
Wheat  an  acre.   P.  Mitchell,  Rainham,  Essex,  Sept.  8. 

Farm  Agreements  and  Land  Improvements. 
—At  p.  1116,  "H.  H.  0.,"says,  "we  dare  not  farm 
high  under  the  present  system  of  landholding  in 
England.  Many  farmers  would  be  willing  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  steam  tackle  and  manures  if  they  were 
certain  that  their  outlay  in  improving  their  farms  would 
remain  their  own  property."  Now,  a  single  grain 
of  experience  is  worth  an  ounce  of  theory,  and  this 
rk  of  his  comes  desperately  contrary  to  what 
happened  to  myself  only  yesterday.  One  of  my  tenants 
pies  485  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  me  the 
handsome  rent  of  /'150.  Upon  this  farm  there  are 
about  250  acres  in  a  state  of  Nature,  a  large  part  of 
h  needs  draining  and  fencing  and  liming  to  bring 
0  cultivation.  Now,  my  tenant  holds  (like  every 
:lse  in  this  quarter)  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  such  a  man  would  lay  out 
money  on  his  landlord's  land.  Knowing  this,  and 
knowing  also  that  I  have  myself  the  means  of  laying 
money,  I  made  him  a  proposal  to  enclose  and 
drain  and  lime  for  him  each  year  for  some  years  to 
ome  a  field  of  from  25  to  35  acres,  according 
s  the  ground  suited, — the  whole  expense  of  draining 
nd  fencing  and  liming  to  be  paid  for  by  me,  and  in 
return  I  was  to  receive,  as  an  increase  to  the  rent,  so 
much  per  rod  for  drains  actually  put  in,  and  so  much 
per  rod  for  fencing  actually  put  up,  and  so  much  per 
ton  for  lime  actually  drawn  and  laid  down  upon  the 
land.  The  price  I  asked  for  draining  and  for  fencing 
he  was  quite  willing  to  pay,  therefore  I  need  not  go 
into  them,  but  wh'at  I  asked  for  lime  he  would  not 
listen  to  at  all.  Now  let  us  go  into  figures.  Lime 
costs  17.r.  per  ton  laid  down  on  the  land,  that  is  to  say 
\os.  at  the  railway  station  and  -js.  for  cartage,  and  I 
asked  3^.  rise  of  rent  for  each  ton  of  lime  which  I  laid 
down  upon  the  land,  and  I  also  offered,  if  he  would 
cart  the  lime,  to  pay  him  the  cartage,  ^s.  per  ton  ;  but 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  proposed  that  he  himself 
should  buy  the  lime  and  cart  it  and  lay  it  down  on  the 
land  as  manure,  at  the  rate  of  3  tons  per  acre.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  have 
spent  5 1  J.  per  acre  on  my  land,  and  that  he  had  no 
security  whatever  that  he  might  not  be  turned  out  of 
the  farm  or  have  his  rent  raised  long  before  he  had 
repaid  himself  the  outlay,  and  I  also  showed  that  it 
would  be  nearly  eight  years  before  the  charge  of  3J. 
per  annum  would  repay  me  my  first  outlay  of  17J.  and 
5  per  cent,  interest  thereon.  I  also  asked  him  this 
question, — Suppose  you  spend  this  money  on  the 
farm,  it  will  take  you  nearly  eight  years  to  get  back 
your  money  and  5  per  cent,  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^. 
per  annum ;  well,  do  you  think  that  if  you  go  on  spend- 
ing money  in  that  way  that  your  rent  will  not  be  raised 
long  before  eight  years  pass  over  your  head?  Now 
this  man  is  not  the  only  one  of  that  opinion.  The 
tenant  of  the  adjoining  farm  had  a  similar  proposal 
made  to  him  about  10  days  ago,  and  his  reply  was  just 
the  same, — "He  would  rather  draw  the  lime  himself  at 
his  own  cost."  Can  "  H.  H.  O."  explain  why  these 
men  should  refuse  to  have  their  land  improved  for 
them,  and  prefer  to  pay  the  expense  themselves  ?  To 
me  it  is  a  mystery,  but  "  H.  H.  O.,"  being  a  tenant, 
can  probably  solve  it.  Let  me  observe,  they  all  agree 
in  thinking  lime  the  best  possible  fertiliser.   G.  A.  H. 

NewT    Plans     Require     New     Conditions. — 

"  There's  nothing  but  alteration,  now-a-days,"  said  a 
farming  friend  of  the  old  school.  I  have  got  one  of 
the  new  hay  and  corn  elevators  (that  carry  up  a  load  of 
hay  or  Barley  and  deposit  it  on  the  stack  in  a  few 
minutes),  and  find  that  there  is  not  room  enough 
between  the  stack-frames  for  the  horse  to  work  it. 
Another  finds  his  gateways  too  narrow  for  the  great 
steam-cultivators  and  reaping-machines,  and  so  we  go 
on  adapting  ourselves  to  new  and  improved  practices. 
I  don't  hear  much  about  the  new  thatch-stitching 
machine,  but  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if 
it  has  been  a  practical  success.  Any  invention 
that  tends  to  shorten  hay  time  and  harvest 
must  be  welcome  for  many  reasons.  It  gives  us  more 
time  for  cultivating  and  cleaning  the  land,  it  diminishes 
the  risk  of  bad  weather,  and  it  protects  us  in  some 
degree  from  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  of  too  great  an 
enhancement  of  its  cost.  The  mere  making  of  these 
machines  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  what  would  other- 
wise be,  perhaps,  surplus  agricultural  labour.    Machine 
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makers  are  also  adapting  their  machines  to  particular 
laying  out  of  the  soil,  such  as  furrows  and  water- 
fijrrows.  There  have  been  several  improvements 
lately  in  our  reapers  in  this  respect,  and  also  as  regards 
the  avoidance  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  corn.  In  fact 
they  will  soon,  I  think,  if  they  do  not  already, 
cut  laid  com  better  than  the  scythe.  I  find  that 
an  iron  plough,  minus  its  breast,  makes  the  best 
subsoiler;  and  this  has  been  admitted  by  those 
practical  farmers  who  have  seen  it  at  work  on 
this  farm.  Landowners  are  rejoicing  at  getting  rid  of 
their  bams,  but  they  will  have  to  provide  new  accom- 
modation and  shelter  for  the  costly  machinery  and 
implements  of  modern  agriculture.  Road  surveyors 
must  bid  farewell  to  their  crazy  old  bridges,  which 
crumble  into  ruins  under  the  ponderous  traction 
engines.  All  these  changes  involve  the  employment 
of  labour,  which  is  nationally  a  great  desideratum. 
Plenty  of  room  between  the  stacks  will  comfort  the 
minds  of  our  fire  insurers  by  diminishing  the  risks  of 
conflagration.    J.  J.  Mechi,  September. 

Sewage  Irrigation. — lam  sorry  that  Mr.  Morgan'; 
friend,  "Waste  Paper,"  should  be  annoyed  by  thi; 
controversy,  but  he  should  remember,  first,  that  Mr 
Morgan  began  it  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  dispollutioi 
of  rivers  by  the  utilisation  of  sewage  is,  on  th( 
authority  of  Lord  Derby,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day.  As  regards  Mr.  Morgan': 
decimals  and  his  broad  beds,  I  will  merely  say  that  . 
am  willing  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  thi 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  of  Mr.  Bramwell,  of 
either  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Eastons, 
Amos  &  Anderson,  of  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin,  the 
President  at  Edinburgh  of  Section  G  (Mechanics)  of 
the  British  Association,  or  to  that  of  any  professor  of 
mathematics,  or  engineering,  or  natural  philosophy,  in 
any  first-class  college.  This  is  not  an  "  empty 
challenge,"  but  a  very  definite  one.  Will  Mr.  Morgan 
straightforwardly  say  whether  he  accepts  or  declines  it? 
W.  Hope,  Parsloes,  Sept.  10.  [We  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hope  that  decimals  are_ absurdly  out  of  pi; 


Mayor  of  Birmingham,  for  Shorthorn  steers  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  and  six  months  old.  There  are  prizes  of 
i^iS,  £,10,  and  £•-,,  for  Devon  oxen  or  steers  exceeding 
three  years  and  three  months  old,  for  Devon  steers  not 
exceeding  that  age,  for  cows,  and  for  heifers.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  class  with  one  prize  of  ;^io,  for  Devon 
steers  not  exceeding  two  years  and  six  months  old ;  and 
another  for  Devon  heifers  not  exceeding  twoyears  and  six 
months  old,  the  best  of  which  will  receive  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Lort  a  prize  of  ;,f  10.  No  aUeration  is  made  as 
to  the  Longhoras,  premiums  of  £\o  and  ;£'5  being 
offered  for  oxen  or  steers  of  any  age,  and  the  same 
amount  for  cows  or  heifers.  Scotch  oxen  or  steers  are 
still  divided  into  "Polled"  and  "West  Highland; 
the  former  having  two  prizes  of  ^15  and  ;^io  set  down 
for  them,   and  the  latter  three  of  ;<;i5,  ^lo,  and^S  ; 


but  Scotch  cows  and  heifers  wi: 


opete, 


■ithout  di; 


I  agricultural  d: 
under    such 
because   in   agricuU 
same  denomination 


Even  "the  mle  of  three" 
comes    to     grief— simply 
there   are   no  things  of  "  the 
We  fear  professors  of  mathe- 


......,„..,  for  a  1st  prize  of  ^^15  and  a  2d  oi  £<:,.    There 

is  only  one  division  for  representatives  of  the  Welsh 
principality,  in  which  the  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  age 
will  receive  a  prize  oi  £10.  Cows  or  heifers  will,  how- 
ever, be  eligible  to  try  conclusions  with  other  pure 
breeds  and  cross-bred  animals;  prizes  of  .^15,  ^'lo, 
and  ;^5  being  allotted  to  oxen  or  steers  of  any 
age,  and  the  same  sums  to  cows  and  heifers  of  this 
description.  There  are,  moreover,  two  extra  classes 
for  animals  the  owners  of  which  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  as  to  breeders'  certi- 
ficates, or  requirements  imposed  upon  the  other 
candidates,  ji5  being  available  for  the  best  ox  or  steer, 
and  the  like  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  the  judges  will  have  at  their  disposal 
silver  cup  or  other  suitable  piece  of  ornamental  plate 
of  the  value  of  20  gs.,  given  by  Earl 
the  best  ox  or  steer,  bred  as  well  as  fed  by  the 
xhibitor;  a  silver  cup  or  other  suitable  piece  of 
rnamental  plate  of  the  value  of  25  gs.,  given  by  the 
nn  and  hotel  keepers  of  Birmingham,  for  the  best 
animal  in  the  cattle  classes  ;  10  gs.,  given  by  Mr.  C. 
Ratcliff,  for  the  best  Scot ;  four  extra  prizes  of  £20 
each,  provided  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  Hereford, 
the  best  Shorthorn,  the  best  Devon,  and  the  best  Scot, 
in  any  of  the  classes  restricted  to  those  breeds  ;  and 
two  gold  medals  or  articles  of  plate,  of  the  value  of 
^20  each,  also  given  by  the  S     ' 


the  plants  and  crops  themselves  for  the  final  decision 
it  will  one  day  receive  from  them.] 

The  Finger-and-Toe  in  Turnips.— The  preva- 
lence of  finger-and-toe  amongst  the  Swedish  Turnip 
crops  in  this  locality  is  seen  in  many  fields  this  year 
by  the  plants  flagging  in  hot  sunny  days.  It  cannot  be 
too  generally  known  to  farmers  that  a  good  liming  to 
the  land,  subject  to  grubbing,  is  a  certain  cure  to  these 
pests.  Many  years  ago,  the  late  Duke  of  Portland 
tried  the  effects  of  a  good  dressing  of  the  caustic 
magnesian  lime  of  the  district  on  a  large  field  of  light, 
sandy  land,  very  subject  to  finger-and-toe  when  in 
Turnips.  One-half  of  the  field  was  tried  with  the  lime 
and  the  other  without,  and  the  portion  limed  and  sown 
with  Tumips  that  year  was  quite  free  from  finger-and- 
toe,  whilst  the  other  part  of  the  field  was  attacked  as 
usual.  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  when  the  limed 
portion  of  the  field  was  in  Tumips  again,  the  same 
immunity  from  finger-and-toe  marked  the  crop,  and 
this  I  believe  continues  up  to  this  time.  To  show 
the  caustic  effects  of  this  magnesian  lime  on  vegetation 
no  grass  or  weeds  would  grow  for  years  on  the  place: 
on  the  head-rigs  where  it  had  laid  in  heaps  before 
being  distributed.    William  Tillerv. 


entitled  to  a  handsome  silver-gilt  epergne,  value  £?>, 
given  by  Mrs.  Paterson,  widow  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paterson, 
of  Dundee,  the  raiser  of  this  new  esculent.  The  prize 
for  the  best  three  specimens  of  Ox  Cabbage  is  £z,  and 
for  the  2d  best  ;^i.  For  Potatos  there  are  no  fewer 
than  17  classes;  prizes  of  £1  and  I0.r.  being  offered 
respectively  for  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Royal  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  King  of  Potatos, 
Milky  White,  Flukes,  Dalmahoys,  White  Regents, 
Red  Regents,  Victorias,  and  Red-skinned  Flourball, 
12  of  each  kind.  These  classes  are  supplemented  by 
four  more  for  any  other  named  sorts  of  early  kidney, 
second  early  varieties,  white  late  or  winter  varieties, 
and  red  or  blue  late  varieties  :  Mr.  J.  Matthews  will 
give  £t,—£i  for  the  best,  and  £7.  for  the  2d  best 
six  dishes,  comprising  two  of  early  kidney,  two  of 
second  early,  and  two  of  late  or  winter  varieties  ;  and 
Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester,  ;^ I  5^.  and  15J., 
for  the  two  best  dishes  of  second  earlies. 

The  principal  points  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  poultiy  are  that  lo-guinea  silver  cups,  or  other 
articles  of  plate,  are  offered  for  the  best  Dorking  cock, 
for  the  best  Cochin  China  cock,  and  for  the  best 
Bramah  cock ;  and  for  the  best  black  or  brown  breasted 
game  cock.  £'i  silver  cups  for  the  best  Spanish  cock, 
for  the  best  pencilled  Hamburgh  cock,  for  the  best 
spangled  Hamburgh  cock,  for  the  best  black  or 
spangled  Polish  cock,  for  the  best  game  cock  among 
the  duckwinged,  black,  and  brassy-winged,  or  white 
and  pile.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  where  a  bird  takes 
one  of  these  pieces  of  plate,  the  money  prizes  specified 
as  the  first  for  that  particular  class  will  be  withheld. 
An  extra  prize  of  ^^'S  is  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Lloyd,  jun., 
for  the  best  buff  Cochin  cock  of  the  present  year, 
bred  by  the  exhibitor,  who  must  reside  within  20 
miles  of  Birmingham.  The  winner  of  the  cup 
for  the  best  black  or  brown-breasted  game  cock  will 
receive  an  extra  prize  of  £-•3  y.  from  Messrs.  M. 
Billing,  Son  &  Co.  ;  and  the  winner  of  the  other 
cup,  for  game  cocks,  a  silver  medal,  value  ;^3  3^-.,  from 
Mr.  Ottley.  Mr.  J.  Wattswill  give, in  addition  to  any 
other  prize,  £},  y.  for  the  best  pair  of  Hamburgh  hens 
or  pullets  ;  and  a  few  amateurs  an  extra  prize  of  £\  +'. 
IMC  ..!,.,=  „.  for  the  best  pen  of  black  East  Indian  ducks.  The 
for  the  best  I  number  of  class  prizes  has  been  slightly  curtailed  by  the 


jondits. 


BIRMINGHAM  CA  TTLE  SHOW. 

We  reprint,  from  the  Midland  Counties  Herald,  the 
greater  portion  of  its  article  on  the  prize  list  of  this 
forthcoming  show. 

The  prize  lists  for  the  next  of  the  great  annual  exhi- 
bitions, at  Bingley  Hall— the  23d  of  the  series— which 
commences  on  November  25,  are  in  circulation,  and 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  regarded  with  satisfaction 
by  every  wellwisher  of  these  important  undertakings. 
With  respect  to  the  Herefords,  there  are,  as  heretofore, 
classes  with  prizes  of  ;^I5,  /lo,  and  ^^5  respectively 
for  oxen  or  steers  above  three  years  and  three  mouths 
old,  for  steers  not  exceeding  that  age,  and  for  cows  and 
heifers,  but  these  are  now  supplemented  by  a  class  for 
Hereford  steers  not  exceeding  two  years  and  six  months 
old,  with  one  prize  of  £  10,  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  G.  B.  Lloyd),  and  one  for  heifers  of 
the  same  breed  not  exceeding  two  years  and  six  months 
old,  to  the  best  of  which  a  prize  of  / 10,  given  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dawes,  will  be  awarded.  Prizes  of  £i<i,  ;^Io, 
and  £i,  are  again  appropriated  to  Shorthorn  oxen  or 
steers  above  three  years  and  three  months  old,  to  steers 
not  exceeding  that  age,  and  to  cows  and  heifers  ;  while 
a  class  is  opened,  and  three  prizes  of  £\'i,  ;^Io,  and 
£^,  offered  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz,  for  Shorthorn  steers 
not  exceeding  four  years  old,  bred  as  well  as  fed  by 
the  exhibitors,  who  must  be  tenant-farmers— that  is  to 
say,  persons  renting  100  acres  of  land  or  upwards,  not 
possessing  more  than  50  acres  of  their  o\vn  land,  and 
not  engaged  in  any  other  business.  There  is  likewise 
a  separate  class,  mth  one  prize  of  £\o,  given  by  the 


breed  or  age,  and  the  other  for  the 
best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  or  age  in  the  exhibition. 
With  respect  to  sheep,  some  alterations  have  to  be 
noted.  Prizes  of  ^15,  ^10,  and  /$,  are  offered  m 
each  of  the  six  classes  for  pens  of  three  fat  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Southdown,  Shropshire,  and  Ox- 
fordshire wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old.  There 
are,  further,  prizes  of  ;^I5  and  ^5  for  pens  of  three 
fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old,  of  other  pure 
breeds  ;  and  the  like  for  cross-bred  wethers  of  the  same 
a^e.  The  linen  and  woollen  drapers  of  Birmingham 
renew  the  offer  of  four  extra  prizes  of  ;^io  each  for  the 
best  pen  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  or  Oxford- 
shire wethers;  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport,  M.P.,  will 
give  £10  lOJ.  for  the  best  pen  of  Southdown  wethers  ; 
and  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  a  silver  cup  or  other  article 
of  plate,  value  .^10  \os.,  for  the  best  pen  of  Shropshire 
wethers.  In  lieu  of  their  ten-guinea  cup  for  the  best 
pen  of  two-year  Shropshire  wethers,  Messrs.  Mapple- 
beck  &  Lowe  will  this  year  substitute  two  £<i  cups, 
or  other  article  of  plate,  for  the  best  Southdown  and 
the  best  Shropshire  wether,  exceeding  23,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 35  months  old.  There  are  seven  classes  for 
fat  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Southdown,  Shrop- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  and  other  pure-bred  ewes,  which 
have  produced  one  or  more  lambs,  with  a  silver  medal, 
v.alue  £i  IS;  for  the  best  specimen  of  each. 

The  silver  cups  and  money  premiums,  for  both  fat 
and  breeding  pigs,  and  the  arrangements  concerning 
them,  remain  intact. 

As  regards  the  show  of  seeds  :— With  the  exception 
that  there  are  now  only  two  classes  for  Peas—"  white  || 
and  "blue  or  grey" — instead  of  "white,"  "blue," 
and  "grey,"  the  regulations  concerning  them  are  the 
same  as  in  1870;  but  Mr.  Fred.  Lythall,  of  Spitall 
Farm,  Banbury,  will  give  a  five-guinea  silver  cup  for 
the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  this 
department.  Should  an  equality  of  numbers  occur 
judges  will  base  their  final  decision  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  samples. 

The  roots,  which  have  for  some  years  formed  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  section  of  these  meetings,  recei 
due  consideration.     With  unabated  liberality.  Mess 
Proctor  &  Ryland,  and  Messrs.    Sutton   &    Sons, 
Reading,  give  silver  cups,  or  other  articles  of  plate, 
the  value  "of  5  gs. ,  for  collections — the  former  for  the 
best  six  long  Mangels,   six  Globe  Mangels,    and   six 
Swedes  ;  and  the  last  named  firm  for  the  best  six  long 
red  Mangels,  six  Globe  or  Intermediate  Mangels, 
Purple-top    Swedes,    six    green   Kohl    Rabi,    and   six 
green,  white,  or  yellow  Turnips.  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  offer  a  5  gs.  silver 
for  the   best   six  Purple-too  Swedes,  six  green  Kohl 
Rabi,  six  long  red  Mangels,' six  yellow  Globe  Mangels, 
six  yellow  Intermediate  Mangels,  and  six  white-fleshed 
Turnips.  There  are,  as  previously,  classes  for  Kohl  Rabi, 
long  Mangels,  Globe  or  Intermediate  Mangels,  Swede: 
of  any  variety,  Tumips  and  Carrots  of  any  variety,  with 
prizes  of  £2  and  £\  each  ;  the  first  premiums  being  aug- 
mented in  thecase  of  the  Mangels  and  Swedes,  by  ^2  zs. 
from  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland.    To  Bovinia  or  cattle- 
feeding  Potatos  (12  specimens),  £z  and  £\,  will  be 
awarded  ;    and   the   winner   of  the   1st  prize  will   be 


...........   of  the   following  :— The   4th    for    partridge 

Cochin  cockerels,  the  4th  for  silver-pencilled  Hamburgh 

cks,  the  5th  and  6th  for  golden-spangled  Hamburgh 

icks,  the  5th  and  6th  for  silver-spangled  Hamburgh 
cocks,  the  5  th  for  hens  or  pullets  of  the  same  variety, 
the  6th  for  black-breasted  red  game  cockerels,  the  6th 
tor  hens  or  pullets  of  the  same  variety,  the  6th  for 
brown  and  other  red  cockerels,  and  the  5th  for  duck- 

ng  or  other  grey  and  blue  cockerels. 

The  entries  In  all  departments  will  close  on  Saturday, 
October  28,  and  intending  competitors  should  make 
application  to  Mr.  Lythall,  the  secretary,  for  copies  of 
the  lists  and  regulations. 

MANCHESTER    AND    LIVERPOOL. 
The  following  is  the  Prize  List  of  the  very  success- 
ful show  held  at  Liverpool  last  week— to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  publication  :— 

)  the  United  Kingdom.) 
H.  Thompson.  Penrith,  Cumber- 
W.  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York  ;    3d,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Stamford.  ^        .„    f.        j 

Bull";  above  i  but  under  :  years  old.— ist.  Rev.  W.  Sneyd, 
Keele  "h.i11,  Staffordshire  ;  2d,  T.  Lace,  Grenaby,  Isle  of  Slan ; 
3d.  R.  Parker.  Burnley.  ,    v        < 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  but  under  12  months  old.—ist,  J.  Kuowles, 
Wetherby;  2d,  T.  Statter,  jun..  Stand  Hall,  Manchester;  3d, 
Rev.  W.  Sneyd. 

Cows,  above  3  years  old, 
Calterick,  Yorkshire  :  2d,  _ 
3d,  A.  Dugdale,  Burnley.  ,j         ,      j    j    p 

Heifer,  above  2  but  under  3  years  old.— ist  and  2d.  F. 
Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop;  3d,  Earl  of  Ha 

Heifer,  abov'e  i  but  under  2  years  old.— 1st,  E.  J.  S 
Islanmore,  Limerick;    2d  and  3d,  Rev.  W   Sneyd. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  but  under  12  months  old.-ist,  J.  F 
Butnley,  Lancashire;  2d,  E.  H.  Cheney,  GaddesV 
Leicester  ;    3d,  Eari  of  Harrington. 

Other  Breeds. 

Ayrshire  Cow  or  Heifer,  above  2  years  0 


:EariofCri 


Balci 


;  3d,  T.  Statter, 
Welsh  Cow  or  Heifer,  above 
St,  F.  W.  Earle,  Huyton  ;  2d  a 
Kerry  Cow        '"    " 


Rev.  J. 

Allerton  :    3< 


Macdona,  Hilbre  Hous 
,  H  Inman,  Stretford,  jNIani 
Channel   Island  Cow  or  He 


.  J.  Tweddle  ;    2d,  R,  Kerr. 
;ing  to  a  landlord  resident  in  the 

warded  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford 


and  Balcarres. 

(Competition  limited  to  members 
district.      Prizes  for  tenar 

Bulls,  of  any  breed,  above  2  years  ( 
R.  Bamett  ;    3d,  J.  Chetham. 

Bulls,    of  any  breed,    above    i  an 
C.  W.  Brierley  ;  2d  .and  3d.  J.  Dickir 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  but  under  12  mc 
2d,  C.  W.  Brieriey  ;    3d,  H.  Nelld. 

Cow,  for  dairy  purposes,  in  milk  01 
2d,  H.  Neild  ;    3d,  J.  Birch. 

Pairs  of  Cows,    for  dairy  purpose 
J.  Kenwright ;    2d,  T.  Statter,  jun.  ; 

Pairs  of  Heifers,  above  2  but  under 


in  the  Society's 
°W.  Tlllotson  ; 


I2I4 
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Helf 


years  old. — ist,    C.  W, 

years  old.— ist,  C.  W. 
J.  Dickinson. 


'c'^ 


i"w.  Dal 

Pairs' of  Heifers,  above  i  bi 
Bricrley ;    2d,  T.  Statter,  jun. 

Single  Heifer,  above  i   but  unaer  a  years  oiu— oiivc. 
ist,  W.  Birch  ;    2d,  C.  W.  Brierley  ;    3d,  H.  Nedd. 

Pairs  of  Heifer  Calves,    of   exhibitor's  own  rearing 
12  months  old.— ist,  C.  W.  Brierley  ;  2d  and  3d,  J.  Gool 

(Open  for  competition  to  the  United  Kingdom.) 
Stallions,   thorough-bred,  most  suitable  for 
carrying    hunters. — 1st,    J.   Casson 

Stallions,'  for  getting   horses  for   draught  purposes.— 
Wynne ;    2d,  H.  Tomlinson  :  3d,  A.  Cook. 

Stallion  ColU,  draught  breed,  foaled  in  1869.— 1st,  notav 
2d,  R.  Ashcroft ;    3d,  L.  A.  Mawdsley. 

Stallions,  most  suitable  for  getting  horses  for  carnage 
purposes. — ist  and  2d,  B.  Mitchell. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  for  draught  purposes,  4  years  old  and  u] 
—ist,  C.  W.  Brierley;    2d,  W.  Robinson;    3d,  J.  Wrigh 

Three-year-old  Gelding  or  Filly,  cart  breed  --1st,  1. 
jun.  ;    2d,  C.  W.  Brierley  ;    3d,  J.  Hampson,  Wigaji. 

Two-year-old  Gelding  or  Filly,  c        '         '  ' 

2d,  J.  Wright ;    3d,  T.  Statter. 

One-year-old  Gelding  or  Filly.- 
Shawe;    3d,  J.  Pover.  t     n- 

Three-year-old  Gelding    or   Filly,    half-bred.— ist,    J.    Kigg 
2d.  W.  Roberts  ;    3d,  R.  Rcade. 

Two-year-old  Gelding  or  Filly,  half-bred 
2d,  T.  M.  Tattersall  :    3d.  W.  Roberts. 

bne-year-old  Gelding  or  Filly,  half-bred, 
2d,  E.  L.  Wright,  \\-isan. 

Brood  Mares  for  breeding  hunters. 


breed.— ist,  T.  T.  Parker; 
J.  Waterworth;    2d.  W. 


ist,  T.  Horrocks 

ist,  T.  Horrocks 

T.  Horrocks  ;   2d,  T 


Perci 


Statter,  jun.  ;    3d,  S.  Kirby. 

Brougham  Horse,  Gelding,  .above  4  ye: 
val ;    2d,  A.  Heywood  ;    3d,  T.  Jefferson. 

Hack  or  Ro.adster,   Mare  or  Gelding,  15  hands  or  upwards, 
ist,  W.  Murray  ;    2d,  J.  Schofield  ;    3d,  H.  S.  Woodcock. 

Cobs,  Mare  or  Gelding,  under  15  hands.— ist,  F.  Hollins  ;    : 
C.  Smith  :    3d,  J.  Williams. 


(Open  for  competition  to  the  United  Kingdoi 
Leicesters. 
Shearling  Ram.— ist  and  2d,    T.   H.  Hutchinson  ; 


Clift 


3d,   J. 


Ram,  of  any  age.-ist  and  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson  ;  3d,  E. 
Riley  ;  silver  medal,  G.  F.  Statter. 

Ram  Lamb. -ist,  2d,  and  3d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Three  Shearling  Ewes.— ist  and  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson;  3d, 
E.Riley.  ,,,,.. 

Three  Ewes,  of  any  age,  having  reared  Iambs  this  year.— 
1st  and  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson  ;    3d,  G.  F.  Statter. 

Three  Ewe  Lambs.— 1st,  R,  Jefferson  ;  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson. 
Shropshire  Downs. 

Shearling  Ram.— ist,  J.  Coxon  ;  2d,  Lord  Wenlock  ;  3d, 
.Sarah  Beach. 

Ram.  of  any  other  age.— ist,  W.  Baker  ;  2d,  Lord  Wenlock  ; 
3d,  S.  Griffiths. 

R.im  Lamb.-ist,  T.  Nock;  2d,  T.  Johnson  ;  3d,  T.  Nock. 

Three  Sheailing  Ewes.— 1st,  Sarah  Beach  (who  also  got  the 
silver  cup  of  .£10  for  the  best  pen  of  three  ewes)  ;  2d,  W.  Baker 
3d,  Lord  Wenlock.  , ,      ,     ,. 

Three  Ewes,  of  any  age,  having  reared  lambs  this  year.— ist,  b. 
Beach  ;  2d  and  3d,  W.  Baker. 

Three  Ewe  Lambs.— ist,  J.  H.  Bradburn  ;  2d,  S.  Beach ;  3d, 
W.  Yates. 

SOI'THDOWNS. 

Shearling  Ram.— ist  and  ad.  Colonel  R.  N.  F.  Kingscote  ;  3d, 
J.  &  A.  Heasman,  Angmering. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age.— ist, 
R.  N.  F.  Kingscote. 

Three   Shearling  Ewes. — 1st 

Three  Ewes,  of  any  age,  that 
and  2d,  H.  S.  Waller. 


H.  S.Waller;  2d  and  3d,  Colonel 
:,  2d,  and  3d,  Colonel  R.  N.  F. 
have  reared  lambs  thisyear.— ist 


author's  industry  and  a  mine  of  information  upon  many 
of  the  most  abstruse  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture. The  bulk  of  the  work  was  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  multiplicity  of  its  woodcuts  and  the  amus- 
ing exactness  with  which  the  most  elementai7  processes 
described.  Tlie  ncxv  edition  retains  these  pecu- 
es,  and  we  still  find  portraits  of  besoms  and 
brushes,  currycombs  and  corn  strakes,  pails  and  plough- 
staves,  trowels,  sacks,  spades,  and  milking-stools';  but 
we  miss  the  mathematical  formula:  bearing  upon 
ploughs  and  ploughing,  the  interesting  dissertation  on 
various  kinds  of  draining,  and  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions and  instructions  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  older  editions. 
The  impression  which  cannot  fail  to  rest  upon  the  mind 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  new  with  the  old 
editions  is,  that  the  editor  has  been  wearied  of  his  task. 
The  parts  which  required  an  industry  and  research  in 
the  editor  equal  to  that  of  the  author,  have  been  too 
often  suppressed,  while  the  mere  generalities  of  practice 
have  been  preserved.  Neither  can  we  allow  that  the 
editor  has  brought  his  book  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  work  which  has 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation,  and  whose  faults, 
being  for  the  most  part  those  of  age,  might  well  be 
viewed  with  leniency.  The  progress  of  agriculture 
has,  among  other  things,  been  marked  by  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  yet  some- 
thing short  of  three  pages— less  room  than  is  given  to 
broadcast  sowing  by  hand— is  the  whole  space  allotted 
to  this  subject.  Agricultural  implements  have  been 
wonderfully  developed  of  late  years,  although,  judging 
from  the  woodcuts  in  the  work  before  us,  we  should 
hardly  have  suspected  it.  Great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  harvest  operations,  and  yet  while  seven 
and  a-half  pages  are  devoted  to  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  sickle  and  its  uses,  only  two  are  allowed 
to  the  reaping-machine.  We  are  still  more  surprised, 
perusing  this  scant  allowance  of  information,  that  Bell's, 
Hussey's,  and  M'Cormick's,  as  theyappeared  inlSsi,  are 
the  implements  introduced  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Stephens 
"would  not  use  Hussey's  machine  in  preference  to 
M'Cormick's,"  a  not  very  valuable  record  of  experience 
when  both  implements  in  their  original  form  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  arena  of  competition,  the  original 
Bell's  reaper  being  now  a  curiosity  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  "Rocket, 
of  the  earliest  of  Stephenson's  locoinotives. 
1  the  details  of  cultivation  we  learn  \vith  surprise 
Turnips  are  often  sown  broadcast  in  England,  that 
farmyard  manure  should  be  twice  turned  for  Turnips, 
and  that  Wheat  is  usually  pickled  with  "  chamber  ley" 
1S39,  vol.  i.).  With  all  due  deference,  w( 
sincerely  hope  that  Scotch  farmers  will  avail  them 
selves  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  stead  of  the  above 
liquid,  as  an  equally  effective  material,  besides  being 
pleasanter  to  work  with. 

We  are  expressly  told  in  the  preface  that  the  author 

gards  this  as  an  "  educational  work."     It  is  scarcely 

necessary  to  state  that  in  educating  the  young  we  can- 


Shearling  Ram.— 1st  and  2d,  R.  Shortreed. 

Three  Shearling  Ewes.- 
Three  Ewes,  of  any  age, 
ind  2d,  R.  Shortreed. 

Cross-bred  Sheep. 
Three  Shearling  Ewes.— S.  Davies,  Eardswick  Ha 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  the  Earl  of 
Cork  stated  that  he  should  not  be  doing  his  ditty,  in 
the  position  he  occupied,  were  he  to  omit  alluding  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  since  the  Guildford 
meeting  in  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Thomns 
Acland,  a  man  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by 
persons  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life,  and  sincerely 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbours  and  friends. 
Happily  they  had  in  the  present  baronet  a  warin  and 
zealous  friend  of  the  Society,  who,  they  felt  satisfied, 
would  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  worthy  father. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  chiefly  of  a  routine 
racier  ;  Colonel  Luttrell  being  appointed  one  c 
stewards  of  arrangements,  and  Mr.  Grenfell  one  c 
stewards  of  field  implements. 

A  copy  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  has  just  been 
issued  to  members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  reference  was  made  to  an 
important  article  by  Professor  Brown  on  "Pleuro- 
pneumonia," especially  that  portion  of  it  containing  a 
history  or  summary  of  the  legislation  that  has  taken 
place  with  reference  to  the  disease. 


The  entomology  is  faulty,  chiefly  in  its  nomenclature. 
Thus,  what  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  "Cataphagus,"  is 
now  "  Agriotes,"  and  what  is  named  by  Mr.  Stephens 
"  Ceuterohyncus "  is  properly  ^vritten  "  Ceutho- 
rhynchus."  The  "Turnip  fly"  cannot  now  be  called 
"  Altica  nemorum,"  as  this  old  species  has  been  split 
up  into  nine  new  ones,  each  possessed  of  distinctive 
characters.  The  genus  is  now  named  Phyllotreta,  and 
the  farmer's  enemy  is  P.  undulata,  a  much  commoner 
species  than  P.  nemorum.  It  is  ridiculous  to  quote 
the  6th  volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  for  information  on  the  Wheat  eel,  which  Mr. 
Stephens  continues  to  name  Vibrio  tritici,  although  our 
knowledge  of  this  singular  animalcule  has  been  so 
seriously  modified  by  M.  Davaine,  and  its  name  has 
long  been  changed  to  Anguillula  (or  Tylenchus)  tritici. 

The  cryptogamic  botany  is  shaky,  and  yet  this  dififi- 
cidt  subject  is  approached  with  no  lack  of  confidence. 
Many  of  the  Fungi  are  designated  by  names  now 
abandoned  ;  thus  the  Potato  Fungus,  Peronospora 
infestans,  is  named  Botrytis  infestans ;  and  among 
other  now  antiquated  appellations  we  find  Uredo  caries 
given  for  TiUetia  caries,  the  common  "bunt,"  a  Wheat 
blight  which  is  confounded  by  Mr.  Stephens  with 
"smut,"  or  Ustilago  carbo,  a  Fungus  affecting  the  ears 
of  com  and  grasses. 

The  idea  of  Wheat  being  infected  with  mildew  from 
the  Berberry  is  scouted,  and  we  are  told  "there  is  no 
possibility  of  transforming  the  one  Fungus  into  the 
other  ;  "  although  that  possibility  is  now,  we  believe, 
accepted,  and  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
singular  dual  forms  of  so  many  Fungi. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  new  edition  of 
the  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  we  can  conscientiously  state 
that  we  hailed  its  announcement  with  pleasure,  but 
having  gone  through  it  with  great  care,  we  are 
compelled  to  declare  ourselves  disappointed.  As  a 
book  of  reference  upon  agricultural  practice,  it  has  still 
a  certain  value,  inferior  to  that  of  the  older  editions  ;  biit 
as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  physical  sciences,  in  their 
relations  to  agriculture,  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 


lotrccs  0f  f  00hs. 

The    Book    of   the    Farm.      By    Henry   Stephens. 

Tliird  edition.     In  great  part  re-written  to  bring  it 

up  to  the  present  time.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 

Edinburgh  and  London,  187 1, 

This  valuable  work  lias  been  cut  down  from  three,  to 

two  volumes.     We   find,   after  carefully  comparing  it 

with  the  edition  of  1844,  that  this  reduction  of  matter 

has  not  been  effected  without  loss.     The  book  in  its 

younger  form  was  certainly  wearisome  in  some  of  its 

details,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  monument  of  the 


careful  in  giving  them  the  best  and  1 
information,  and  it  is  probably  best  to  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  imparting  knowledge  upon  subjects 
with  which  we  are  only  partially  acquainted.  The 
tmosphere,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens  (par.  28,  vol.  i. ), 
1  an  explosive  mixture,  containing  23.32  of  oxygen, 
and  1.03  of  hydrogen.  The  chemical  information  is 
of  the  oldest  and  most  faulty  character.  The  analyses 
are  mostly  from  Johnstone,  and  the  earlier  papers  of 
Way  and  Ogston.  The  editor  is  apparently  un- 
acquainted with  the  recent  work  of  "How  Crops 
Grow,"  in  which  new  and  accurate  figures  of  the  roots 
of  plants  are  drawn  from  life.  Liebig,  Johnstone, 
Voe'lcker,  and  Way  have  done  much  for  agriculture, 
but  a  teacher  on  agricultural  chemistry  should  not  ignore 
the  recent  works  of  French  and  German  chemists.  In 
treating  of  milk,  for  example,  we  should  certainly  have 
expected  the  researches  of  Bouchardat  and  Commaille 
to  have  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

Take,  as  an  example  of  the  chemistry  of  "  The  Book 
of  the  Farm,"  paragraph  151,  upon  organic  and 
inorganic  nature.  "The  class  of  substances,"  we  are 
told^  "  entirely  dissipated  by  combustion  is  called 
organic,"  according  to  Professor  Johnstone  (for  this 
antiquated  authority  is  still  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
English  agricultural  chemistry),  "because  they  generally 
exhibit  a  kind  of  stmcture  visible  to  the  naked  eye— as 
in  the  pores  of  wood  and  in  the  fibres  of  hemp, 
the  lean  of  beef— and  are  thus  readily  distinguished 
from  inorganic  matter  in  which  no  such  structure  is 
observable.  But  in  many  substances  of  organic  origin 
also  no  structure  can  be  observed.  Thus  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum  are  found  in  plants  in  great 
c-tbundance,  and  yet  do  not  present  any  pores  or 
fibres."  The  fecula;  of  starch,  with  their  hila  and 
striae,  have  long  been  interesting  microscopic  objects, 
and  yet  we  are  told  in  an  educational  work  that 
they  are  destitute  of  structure.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  editor  straggles  with 
his  subject,  and  quarrels  with  his  definition  of  the 
word  organic,  simply  because  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  organic  and  organised. 
All  matter  is  either  amorphous,  crystalline,  organised. 
Gum,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  .as  products  of  vegetable 
growth,  are  organic  ;  but  starch  and  vascular  tissues, 
having  a  definite  symmetry  and  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles through  the  force  of  life,  are  organised.  Instances 
of  similar  errors  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Hampshire.— The  worst  fears  and  strongest  appre- 
hensions of  the  farmers  as  regards  the  Wheat  crop  are 
now  being  realised.  The  unerring  test  of  the  threshing 
machine  proves  that  the  yield  of  Wheat,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  deficient  since  the 
harvest  of  1S54.  A  few  fields  yield  S  to  10  sacks  per 
acre,  the  weight  up  to  62  to  63  lb.  per  bush.;  but  the 
larger  portion  of  the  crops  give  only  from  12  to  16  bush, 
per  acre,  the  weight  being  from  56  to  58  lb.  per  bush. 
The  crop  must,  therefore,  be  considered  at  least  one- 
fifth  under  the  average.  This  deficiency  has  arisen 
from  two  causes  —  the  cold,  ungenial  summer,  and 
the  loss  of  plant  by  frost  in  the  winter ;  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  thin  plant  of  Wheat  should 
be  re-sown,  as  it  does  not,  when  injured  by  frost,  fill- 
up  and  tiller  like  a  thin  plant  arising  from  other  causes. 

Barley  is  a  bulky  crop  as  regards  straw,  and  will  be 
probably  an  average  in  quantity  of  grain,  but  the  quality 
is  again  disappointing,  and  a  large  portion  will  prove 
unfit  for  malting.  This  irregularity  of  the  quality 
arises  from  several  causes — a  constant  repetition  of  the 
crop,  its  following  a  root  crop  consumed  by  highly-fed 
sheep,  and  late  sowing.  All  these  causes  are,  how- 
ever, under  the  control  of  the  farmer,  except  when  he 
is  bound  to  cultivate  under  the  four-course  rotation. 

The  Oat  crop  has  never  been  more  bulky,  or  likely 
to  yield  more  corn,  especially  where  sown  after  roots 
fed  off,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  in  admix- 
ture with  Barley  for  home  consumption,  and  it  is  now  a 
common  practice  to  pass  the  sheaves  through  the  chaff- 
cutter,  and  use  com  and  straw  together,  instead  of  in- 
curring the  expense  of  threshing,  winnowing,  &c. 

The  crop  of  Peas  is  very  good,  yielding  from  9  to  II 
sacks  per  acre  in  many  instances,  and  must  be  reported 
as  over  an  average  yield.  The  haulm,  too,  is  abundant, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  being  well  saved,  which  will 
go  far  to  assist  in  economising  the  short  and  damaged 
hay  crop. 

Beans,  both  winter  and  spring  varieties,  are  not  so 
good  as  were  expected,  and  will  not  exceed  an  average 

The  second  -  cut  Clover  and  late  meadows  have 
yielded  a  good  produce,  which  have  been  pretty  well 
secured  during  the  fine  weather  in  August.  Although 
the  harvest  is  not  completed,  yet  it  has  been  favour- 
able on  the  whole,  and  fortunately  the  weather  has 
allowed  a  great  part  of  the  Lent  corn  (in  many  instances 
overgrown  with  Clover)  to  be  secured  in  excellent 
condition. 

Since  our  last  report  the  root  crops  have  continued  to 
progress  with  every  prospect  of  turning  out  one  of  the 
most  abundant  ever  grown  in  this  county,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  our  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  so 
short  that  one-fourth  of  the  root  crop  cannot  be  con- 
sumed in  the  usual  way,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  for 
discussion  how  it  can  be  best  disposed  of,  and,  without 
doubt,  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  ploughed  in  rather 
than  purchase  sheep  and  cattle  at  present  high  prices. 

This  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  Trifolium.  The  seed 
being  cheap,  and  the  season  fine,  a  large  breadth  will  be 


„.   Cow-grass,  say  16  _.. 

seed  per  acre,  is  recommended  where  the  land  is  clean 
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and  not  intended  for  Turnips  to  follow,  as  the  Clover  is 
found  to  give  a  good  cut  in  the  autumn  months. 

The  main  crop  of  Potatos  yields  well,  but  fully  one- 
third  of  the  tubers  will  be  lost  by  disease.  The  quan- 
tity of  sound  ones  for  winter  use  will,  however,  reach 

The  value  of  sheep  and  cattle  is  likely  to  continue 
high,  for  not  only  is  food  abundant,  but  the  price  of 
mutton  and  beef  is  exceedingly  high,  and  it  must  be  a 
long  time  before  supplies  can  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  price  of  grain,  especially  Wheat,  would  run  high 
if  we  were  dependent  more  upon  our  own  resources, 
but  the  world's  market  being  open  to  us,  will  certainly 
hold  prices  in  check,  yoseph  Blundell,  Sotithatnpton, 
September  6. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.— The  maturing  of 
the  crops  was  accelerated  in  a  wonderful  degree  by  ' 
brilliant  weather  of  August.  A  considerable  acreage 
has  now  been  cut,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  locali  ' 
a  few  stacks  carried.  The  great  bulk,  however,  is  yet 
unsecured,  and  we  require  a  full  fortnight  of  fine 
weather  to  accomplish  it.  A  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  crops  unfortunately  confirms  our  opinion,  already 
given  in  your  columns,  that  the  yield  of  the  Wheat 
will  be  a  short  one.  Thin  on  the  ground,  beat  down 
with  storms  of  July,  together  with  the  unfavourable 
season  while  in  bloom,  has  rendered  the  crop  deficient 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Oat  crop  varies,  being  much  the  best  where 
grown  after  Clover,  but  over  a  considerable  acreage, 
where  grown  after  Turnips,  the  crops  are  bad  ;  suffer- 
ing from  grub  in  June,  they  never  recovered,  and  are 
now  very  unsatisfactory,  ripening  at  different  stages. 
The  sample  will  be  bad,  and  yield  very  deficient. 

Barley  is  the  best  crop  of  the  season,  but  a  shake 
wind  during  the  last  week  in  August  did  much  damag 
and  will  bring  down  the  nett  yield  to  a  bare  average 
one.     The  late  rains  have  improved  the  Turnip  crops, 
and  the  prospect  of  very  large  crops  are  good. 

Pastures  and  aftermaths  are  also  good,  so  that 
presently  and  prospectively  cattle  food  is  abundant. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  fat  or  lean,  maintain  unprece. 
dentedly  high  prices.  Mutton  from  t^d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 
Beef  from  gj.  to  loj-.  per  14  lb. 

Potatos  are  good  crops,  but  complaint  of  disease  i; 
made  from  various  farms. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  prevalent,  and  seems  to  be 
fast  spreading  in  this  district.     It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  not   near   so   contagious    as    the  rinderpest,  and 
surely  with  close  supervision  by  the   local  authorit' 
it  ought  to  be   stamped   out.     The  reverse,  howev( 
holds  good,  and  it  looks   like  sweeping  every  farm 
the  district.    W.  J.  M.,  Sept.  10. 


much 


West  Gloucester  :  August.  —  The  beautiful 
summer  weather  of  the  last  month  has  enabled 
clear  up  the  hay  in  good  condition.  Had  the  hay 
season  ended  as  it  commenced,  the  results  must  have 
been  most  disastrous,  for,  as  is  well  known,  young 
grass  will  stand  a  far  greater  amount  of  bad  weather 
than  old  without  getting  such  a  bad  colour,  or  losing 
so  much  of  its  quality.  We  have  rarely  seen  heavier 
crops  of  grass,  especially  the  late  cut. 

The  bright  sunshine   and  very  drying  winds 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  grain  crops, 
of  which,  though  not  long  since  they  showed  c 
dark  unhealthy  straw,   have  now  ripened  off 
brighter  colour  than  we  anticipated. 

Harvest  hereabouts  has  become  general.  Peas  are 
cut,  and,  in  most  cases,  stacked.  We  have  a  bulky 
crop  of  straw,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  equal 
year,  as  many  of  the  pods  have  not  filled,  while  others 
have  but  very  few  Peas  in  them.  Oats  are  very  good  ; 
the  early  sown  are  secured  in  good  condition.  Wheat, 
it  is  feared,  will  turn  out  very  middling  ;  the  crop  ij 
in  many  instances  very  thin  upon  the  ground,  and 
badly  scrawled,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  tht 
season  having  been  more  than  usually  favourable  tc 
the  creation  of  the  forces  of  our  innumerable  farm 
pests,  as  well  as  to  the  extraordinary  winter  which  the 
autumn-sown  Wheat  had  to  encounter.  None  has  yet 
been  threshed  in  this  neighbourhood,  therefore  the 
probable  result  cannot  yet  be  stated,  but,  judging  from 
the  handling  of  the  sheaves,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deficiency  compared  with  average  se 
stubbles  are  unusually  foul. 

Barley  is  very   good   in  general,   and 
early-sown  has  been  well  secured. 

All  root  crops  look  most  promising,  and  at  present 
quite  fi-ee  from  mildew. 

Potatos  are  badly  diseased  :  in  some  cases  scarcely 
sound  Potato  can  be  found  at  a  root. 

Food   for  stock   is   abundant,    and    cattle  of  every 
description  maintain  a  high  figure. 

Beef  is  realising  Soj.  to  841.  per  cwt.  ;  Mutt 
to  9K  per  lb.   7-   ^K 
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It  is  with  unfeigned  grief  that  we  have  learned 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Pilmuir,  neai 
Leven,  Fifeshire.  He  was  a  frequent  and  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  Agricultural  Gazette  many  years  ago, 
when,  with  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Haxton,  another 
Scottish  farmer,  he  was  an  active  and  most  efficient 
member  of   a   small  body   of  agricultural  writers, 


whom  our  own  and  other  columns  have  been  very 
greatly  indebted.  Mr.  Russell  was  an  independent 
labourer  and  thinker  in  the  science  of  meteorology- 
had  observed  and  travelled  widely  with  special 
reference  to  meteorological  and  agricultural  subjects- 
was  quite  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  world 
in  the  North — an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  many 
years  Editor  of  their  Transactions.  But  it  is  the  loss 
of  a  friend  by  his  death,  even  more  than  that  of  one 
who,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  was  serving  his  genera- 
tion so  well,  that  will  be  generally  felt  and  mourned. 
We  quote  the  following  from  the  columns  of  the  Scots- 
man ;— The  agriculturists  of  Scotland  will  learn  with 
deep  concern,  and  all  of  his  many  friends  with  no 
common  grief,  that  Mr.  Robert  Russell  died  at  his 
farm  of  Pilmuir,  Leven,  on  Sunday  last.  Both  as  a 
practical  farmer  and  as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects, 
Mr.  Russell  (long  known  as  "  of  Kilvvhiss")  was  held 
in  high  estimation  all  over  Scotland,  and  beyond  it. 
Of  late  years,  too,  he  had  directed  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  meteorology,  to  the  literature  of 
which  he  made  several  valuable  contributions,  most  of 
them  appearing  first  in  our  own  columns.  From  1S60 
to  1866,  he  was  Editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  to  which  he  also  contributed 
papers  on  various  agricultural  matters.  He  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Highland  Society 
in  1867,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death. 
In  1854,  he  visited  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Cuba,  and  gave  the  results  in  a  large  volume, 
"On  the  Agriculture  and  Climate  of  North  Ame- 
rica," which  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Jl'Culloch,  an 
excellent  judge  and  no  lenient  critic,  pronounced  to  be 
the  best  and  most  solid  book  ever  written  on  its  sub- 
jects. It  was  whilst  absent  on  this  tour  that  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Agriculture  ;  and 
his  friends  hesitated  to  put  him  forward,  without  his 
knowledge,  for  an  appointment  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted,  and  which  he  otherwise  would  have 
had  a  good  chance  of  obtaining.  During  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Irish  land  question  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
propounding  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  obtained  much 
attention  and  approval  amongst  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subject.  After  leaving  the  farm  of  Kilwhiss  on 
the  Lathrisk  estate,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Russell  entered 
on  the  fine  farm  of  Pilmuir,  near  Leven,  belonging  to 
the  Standard  Insurance  Company,  and  he  has  also  held 
for  several  years  an  extensive  sheep-farm  on  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  estates  at  Loch  Lomond.  He  attended 
the  late  meetings  of  the  British  Association  in  Ed 
burgh,  and  was  then  in  even  more  than  his  usually 
robust  health  ;  indeed,  his  apparent  vigour  wa 
great  as  to  draw  the  remark— the  fact  now  strikes 
painfully  on  the  memory— that,  in  a  pretty  large  private 
company  assembled  during  that  visit,  he  was  indicated 
by  a  physician  as  the  man  likely  longest  to  enjoy  health 
and  life.  A  few  days  ago,  one  of  his  children  was 
seized  with  scarlet  fever,  and  died.  He  caught  the 
infection,  and  notwithstanding  his  strength,  succumbed 
after  two  or  three  days'  illness.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  heart  and  temper,  as  well  as  of  excellent  head  ;  and 
his  removal  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  the  prime  of 
his  strength,  whilst  leaving  a  public  place  unfilled,  will 
bring  heavy  sorrow  to  many  hearths  beside  his  c 
Scotsman.  [From  another  source  we  learn  that  it 
not  scarlet  fever  that  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Russell,  but 
that  he  died  heart-broken  at  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter.  ] 


writings  were  familiar  to  agricultural  readers 
early  days  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  has 
lately  passed  away,  at  a  great  age.  The  following  notice 
of  his  life  and  labours  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion :— Mr.  Josiah  Parkes  died  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
his  7Sth  year,  without,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  a 
single  line  of  notice  in  any  of  our  daily  papers,  or  even 
in  those  possessors  of  universal  knowledge,  the  Satur- 
day Review  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  yet  Mr.  Parkes, 
whose  later  years  were  passed  in  cynical  seclusion,  did 
more  for  the  progress  of  agriculture  all  over  the  civilised 
world  than  any  man  of  the  present  generation,  not 
forgetting  Baron  Liebig,  whom  on  one  important 
question  he  signally  discomfited.  Mr.  Parkes,  who 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  civil  engineer  before  that 
profession — out  of  the  mining  districts— had  advanced 
much  beyond  the  rank  of  a  land  surveyor  in  the  pre- 
railway  times,  first  came  before  the  public  through  his 
attempts,  which  were  quite  unsuccessful,  to  apply 
steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  a  peat-bog  of  the 
same  character  as  Chat  Moss,  which  he  had  drained 
for  Mr.  Heathcoate,  in  Lancashire.  His  obser- 
vations of  the  effect  of  the  deep  cuttings  on  the  bog 
led  him  to  make  experiments,  and  by  these  experi' 
ments  he  discovered  the  principles  of  agricultiiral 
drainage,  which  were  previously  not  only 
misconceived.  The  vulgar  idea  was,  and  is  even  with 
educated  men  who  have  never  thought  about  the  sub- 
ject, that  agricultural  land  suffers  from  rain  falling  on 
the  surface.  Mr.  Parkes  found  that  a  deep  drain  began 
to  run  after  wet  weather,  not  from  the  water  above,  but 
from  the  water  rising  from  subterranean  accumulations 
below,  and  that  by  drawing  the  stagnant  moisture  from 
3  or  4  feet  of  earth  next  the  surface  it  was  rendered 
more  friable  and  porous,  easier  to  work,  and  more  easily 
penetrated  by  the  rain,  which  carried  down 
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and  therefore  more  genial  to  the  roots  of  the  various 
crops.  Without  drains  a  retentive  soil  is  saturated  with 
stagnant  water,  which  remains  until  evaporated  by  a 
warm  season,  and  then  leaves  the  soil  hard-baked.  Mr. 
Parkes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  4  feet,  which  left  a 
sufficient  layer  of  dry  warm  surface  earth,  after  allowing 
for  the  rise  of  the  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  above 
level  of  the  drain,  should  be  the  minimum 
depth.  This  is  now  the  universally  accepted  opinion  of 
the  best  agriculturists  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  a  very  clever  man,  almost  agenius, 
"  " '  anything,  had  previously  devised 
ns,  made  of  broken  stones  in  the 
gridiron  shape.  But  he  missed  the  principle  ;  he  devoted 
his  ingenious  mind  to  devising  expedients  for  getting 
the  surface  water  into  his  drains.  After  a  few  years  of 
contest  the  Deanston  plan  was  entirely  superseded  by 
the  Parkesian  plan.  In  1843,  Mr.  Parkes  gave  his 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  agricultural  distress  and  its  remedies.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  whose 
experience  as  a  commissioner  of  highways  had  proved 
the  soundness  of  the  system  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
done  without  drain-cutting  tools  and  pipes.  A  Bir- 
mingham manufacturer,  on  Mr.  Parkes'  suggestion, 
produced,  in  1844,  the  first  set  of  drain-cutting  imple- 
ments, which  have  since  been  brought  to  such  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  A  cheap  conduit  was  still  a  difii. 
culty.  Stones  choked  up  in  many  soils,  and  where 
they  had  to  be  broken  up  and  carted  to  the  ground, 
their  cost  became  enormous.  At  the  Derby 
show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1843, 
Mr.  Parkes  showed  Lord  Althorpe  a  cylindrical 
clay  pipe,  saying,  "With  this  pipe,  my  lord,  I  will 
drain  all  England."  This  pipe  had  been  made  by 
wrapping  a  lump  of  clay  round  a  mandrel,  by  John 
Reade,  a  self-taught  mechanic,  inventor  of  thejstomach. 
pump,  who  was  a  gardener  by  trade,  and  used  these 
hand-made  pipes  for  draining  his  hot-beds.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded 
John  Reade  a  silver  medal  for  his  pipe,  and  offered  a 
prize  in  the  following  year  for  a  pipe-making  machine. 
This  prize  was  won  by  John  Scraggs,  at  the  Shrews- 
bury show,  in  1845,  and  was,  we  believe,  the  only 
prize  offered  by  the  society,  in  an  existence  of  30  years, 
that  ever  produced  a  useful  original  invention.  Drain- 
pipes can  now  be  manufactured  quite  as  fast  as  kilns  can 
bake  them.  In  1S46,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  an  aid  to  the 
distressed  and  frightened  agriculturist,  passed  an  Act  by 
which  four  millions  sterling  were  advanced  in  loans 
charged  on  lands  to  be  drained  under  Government  mspec- 
tion,  on  the  Parkesian  principle.  The  first  loan  was  nearly 
entirely  taken  up  by  Scotch  landowners.  A  second 
loan  of  four  millions  was  granted  in  1856  ;  but  these 
eight  millions  only  formed  a  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  invested  in  systematic  deep  drainage  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  landowners  and  of  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose.  By  drainage,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  stiff  clay  soils,  previously  con- 
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roots,  carry  sheep,  and  fall  into  regular  rotation.  In 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Parkes,  for  Lord  Lonsdale,  at  an 
expense  of  from  ;^io  to  £20  an  acre,  reclaimed  moor 
land  not  worth  a  rent  of  i.r.  an  acre,  and  raised  its 
value  to  £2  an  acre.  Increased  fertility  of  soil  was  not 
the  only  result.  Systematic  drainage  led  to  general 
agricultural  improvements ;  hedgerows  and  useless 
timber  were  cleared  away,  undulating  ridges  were 
levelled,  roads  made,  and  buildings  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  production  of  meat  as  well  as  com. 
It  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  idea  of  pipe 
instead  of  brick  sewers  was  first  taken  from 
the  operations  of  Mr.  Parkes  in  a  Gloucestershire 
village  to  which  he  adapted  his  system.  One  of  the 
curious  incidents  during  the  introduction  of  the 
Parkesian,  or  scientific  system  of  deep  drainage,  was 
the  virulent  opposition  of  that  able  chemist.  Baron 
Liebig,  so  malignantly  prejudiced  against  everything 
English.  The  Baron,  about  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Parkes'  principles  and  plans,  introduced 
his  patent  universal  manure,  which  proved  so  complete 
a  failure,  and  seriously  damaged  the  fortunes  of  the 
Liverpool  chemists  who  undertook  its  manufacture. 
In  order  to  push  the  sale  of  the  patent  manure.  Dr. 
Liebig  wrote  a  letter  in  its  praise,  and  at  the  same 
time  solemnly  wai-ned  English  farmers  that  deep 
drainage  would  reduce  their  lands  to  permanent 
sterility,  by  driving  into  the  drains  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  fertility.  This  ridiculous  theory 
he  has  since,  we  think  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
retracted.  Mr.  Parkes,  like  other  men  of  original 
genius,  had  his  foibles.  He  had  not  the  art  of 
managing  men,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  his 
early  work  on  sound  principles  was  very  badly 
executed,  and  brought  his  system  into  disrepute.  He 
was  intolerant  of  advice,  and  jealous  of  opposition,  and 
consequently  never  adopted  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  and  others,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  natural  porosity  of  any  tract  of  soil  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  series  of  uniform  gridiron 
drains,  to  which  Mr.  Parkes  adhered  to  the  last.  He 
would  never  admit  that  any  improvement  on  his  ori- 
ginal plan  was  possible.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  it 
was  a  great  triumph  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
system,  to  be  executed  with  entirely  new  tools  and 
machines  against  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  the 
farmers,     within     the     short     space     of     13    years. 
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Mr.  Parkes,  for  his  services,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  but  although  he  made  immense  collections 
of  notes  on  experiments,  he  never  contributed  to  its 
Transactions.  At  one  time  he  had  upwards  of  1000 
men  in  his  employment  in  drainage  contracts,  but  he 
lived  alone  and  apart— the  only  conversation  he  under- 
stood was  a  monologue.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  a  famous  attorney  politician 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  the  uncle  of 
Miss  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  who  has  some  reputation 
as  a  poetess,  author,  and  advocate  of  the  Rights  of 
Women.  Certainly,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes, 
if  extant,  ought  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin 
We  take  the  substance  of  this  memoir  from  an  article 
in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  of  April,  1858. 


Miscellaneous. 

Agkicultural  Education.  —  Notice  has  been 
given  by  one  of  the  members,  that  he  will  bring 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  before  tl 
Scientific  and  Journal  Committee  for  the  purpo; 
of  eliciting  some  opinion  as  to  what  the  Society 
can  do  to  promote  the  same.  Special  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  husbandry  is  much  needed 
this  colony.  It  is  more  needed  than  in  Europe,  where 
agricultural  experience  is  the  heritage  of  thousands. 
There  sons  succeed  to  the  occupation  of  farms  that 
have  been  in  the  family  probably  for  many  years,  and 
follow  the  rules  observed  by  their  immediate  pre 
decessors,  modified  or  improved  by  such  lights  ai 
science  and  practice  have  thrown  upon  them.  Yet 
even  in  England,  where  the  practice  of  agricultu 
most  advanced,  the  importance  attached  to  special 
instruction  is  great.  It  is  considered  desirable  tl 
men  should  do  such  things,  not  because  their  fath 
have  done  them,  but  because  they  are  correct 
principle.  This  involves  a  knowledge  which  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  by  experiment,  in  various  departments  of  thi 
branch  of  industry  ;  and  the  end  is  wortli  the  mean; 
inasmuch  as  certainty  in  the  investment  of  energy  and 
capital    is   substituted    for   uncertainty,  by  those  who 


proceed   upon   knowledge.     The   choic 


of 


season,  of  a  wrong  soil,  of  a  wrong  manure,  of 
wrong  grass,  of  a  wrong  remedy  in  disease,  amour 
to  an  oppoitunity  thrown  away.  In  other  words 
the  individual,  and  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  has  lost  so  much  capital  by  his  blunder. 
If  there  existed  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his  procedure, 
his  failure  \yill  not  be  regarded  as  a  loss.  It  is  merely 
a  contribution  to  experience,  and  resembles  a  coast 
sounding,  and  the  institution  of  a  warning  buoy. 
But  if  the  experiment  had  been  made  before,  and 
repeated  in  ignorance  of  this  fact,  it  is  clear  that 
loss  has  been  sustained,  since  it  is  just  to  suppose  that 
the  person  who  made  it  a  second  time  would  not  have 
done  so  hadvhe  known  the  result  of  the  first 
knowledge  consists  of  the  aggregation  of  the  results  of 
past  experience,  and  this  experience  it  should  be 
the  desire  of  all  to  possess  who  wish  to  make  an 
economical  use  of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  the  production  of  wealth.  Agricultural  education 
consists,  of  course,  of  the  acquirement  of  this  know- 
ledge, which  resembles  very  much  the  legal  pre- 
cedents with  which  the  lawyer  works.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  America  and  I'.ngland  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  decided  benefit.  With 
respect  to  the  Cirencester  College  many  thousands  of 
acres  m  Great  Britain  are  farmed  by  the  students 
thereof,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  being  under 
the  control  of  former  students  who  now  hold  land 
agencies.  There  are  attached  to  the  college  a  well- 
furnished  agricultural  museum  and  spacious  labora- 
tories, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  veterinary  hospital. 
The  students  have,  by  special  arrangement,  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  practical  agriculture  on  a  farm 
of  500  acres,  contiguous  to  the  college.  Instruction  is 
given  by  the  principal  and  a  staff  of  professors  in  prac- 
tical agriculture,  and  in  chemistry  and  chemical  analy- 
sis, geology,  entomology,  botany,  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery,  surveying,  and  in  architectural  and  mechani- 
cal drawing.  The  worth  of  this  institution,  although 
some  doubts  were  entertained  about  it  twenty  years 
ago  when  it  first  started,  is  now  well  established.  The 
young  men,  liisciplined,  trained,  and  instructed  within 
Its  walls,  are  <|ualified  to  fill  higli  positions  as  tenant- 
farmers,  or  to  undertake  the  agency  and  management 
of  anded  estates.  Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of 
collegians  filling  situations  of  importance  and  of  trust, 
and  the  college  diploma  has  long  borne  a  high 
value  as  a  test  of  knowledge,  ability,  and  character. 
The  attempt  to  establish  such  a  college  in  New 
South  Wales  at  the  present  time  might  be  considered 
unseasonable.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  promoting 
agricultural  education  without  going  the  length  of  a 
college.  We  must  be  content  to  do  what  we  can 
before  attempting  to  do  what  we  would  like.  Our 
noble  president.  Lord  Belmore,  has  shov™  one  way  of 
promoting  improvement.  He  offers  a  gold  medal  to 
the  Senate  of  the  University  on  the  condition  that  an 
agricultural  bearing  is  given  to  three  branches  of  study 
—chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  in  the  hope  of 
winning   students    thereto.      Some    one    else    might  I 


endow  a  Chair  of  Practical  Agriculture,  following  the 
example  of  Scotland,  or  might  give  a  prize  for  pro- 
ficiency in  certain  subjects  to  be  named  by  the  Senate, 
that  body  merely  appointing  examiners.  Or  there  may 
be  other  modes  of  attaining  the  same  end,  all  of  which 
it  is  well  for  a  society  to  discuss  whose  aim  it  is  to 
encourage  agriculture.  Extracted  from  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  —  From  the 
weekly  returns  forwarded  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
throughout  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  it  appears 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  rapidly  spreading  in  all 
directions.  So  long  has  it  been  a  pest,  and  so  steadily 
has  it  kept  a  hold  upon  our  stock,  now  disappearing 
only  to  reappear  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  this  in 
spite  of  all  existing  precautions  and  stringent  regulations, 
that  we  are  led  to  look  narrowly  into  the  causes  ol 
its  continuance.  Undoubtedly,  many  animals  are 
imported  with  the  disease  in  an  incipient  state,  defying 
detection  by  the  most  experienced  and  able  men, 
and  many  change  hands  in  a  similar  condition  at 
fairs  and  cattle  markets.  But,  after  giving  full 
weight  to  this,  it  must  be  confessed  upon  reflection 
that  the  boiiA  fide  cause  or  causes  are  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  of  England 
are  inclined  to  treat  this  epidemic  with  too  great  levity. 
It  lacks  the  terrors  of  the  cattle  plague  proper  ;  the 
number  of  deaths  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  animals  attacked.  In  numerous  cases 
cleanliness  and  mildly  astringent  applications  to  the 
mouth  and  feet  effect  a  fictitious  cure.  There  may  be 
a  slight  inconvenience  through  the  prohibition  of 
removal  for  sale,  and  a  decrease  in  the  products  of  the 
dairy  ;  and  thus  the  agriculturist,  lulled  into  a  false 
state  of  security  by  the  absence  of  immediate  loss, 
becomes  utterly  careless.  The  loss,  however,  though 
not  immediate,  is  nevertheless  real.  Any  one  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  animals  while  affected 
with  and  upon  recovering  from  the  epidemic  can 
testify  to  the  wretched  appearance  the  poor  brutes 
present.  Thin,  "pinched  up,"  hovering  together 
from  *  the  first  cold  wind,  with,  perhaps,  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  removed  from  sight  still 
"  blistered,"  or,  worse,  ulcerated  (for  the  manifestations 
of  the  disease  are  not  confined  to  mouth  and  feet),  they 
do  not  recover  their  condition  for  months,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  when  rent  day  comes  there  is  a 
"deficit."  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  through  negligence, 
and  some  through  absolute  defiance  of  the  law,  do  not 
give  notice  to  the  police,  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
give  information  to  the  inspector,  and  thus  the  enemy 
gains  an  advantage  at  the  onset.  It  is  cheering  to 
know  that  both  these  classes  of  delinquents  meet  in 
some  measure  with  a  due  reward — that  is  to  say,  are 
heavily  fined  :  but  it  may  be  fairiy  questioned  whether 
individuals  wantonly  pursuing  a  course  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  so  many  should  not  be  still  more 
severely  handled.  Another  point  upon  which  much 
more  caution  might  be  exercised,  is  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  places  in  which  infected  ani- 
mals have  been.  I  can  speak  from  experience  of 
the  laxity  existing  in  this  respect.  Inspectors 
should  not  only  give  orders,  but  should  see  them 
caiTied  into  execution.  Of  course  there  are  some 
inevitable  modes  of  propagating  the  disease,  and 
disaster  may  reward  man's  best  endeavours  ;  but  it  is 
an  undisputed  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  diminution  of 
disease  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  care 
exercised.  While,  however,  much  may  be  traced  to 
the  agriculturists  themselves,  more  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  inefficiency  of  inspectors.  Of  the  duly  qualified 
men  nothing  need  be  said  ;  their  diplomas  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  their  ability,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  do  not  abuse  the  confidence 
placed  in  them.  There  is,  however,  another  class — 
the  unqualified  inspector.  Again  and  again,  totally 
illiterate,  unpossessed  of  any  knowledge  of  animals,  of 
the  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  disease, 
except  what  has  come  to  them  through  the  glimmering 
light  of  Nature,  men  of  this  class  rush  in  with  the 
utmost  assurance  where  men  of  science,  well  trained 
and  practised  in  their  profession,  venture  but  wiih 
diffidence.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  effect  of 
ignorance,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  may  and 
does  occur  in  another  way ;  the  office  of  inspector 
is  a  powerful  lever,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous may  become  an  instrument  of  evil.  Still,  these 
men  are  not  altogether  to  be  blamed.  So  long  as  an 
inspectorship  is  to  be  obtained  by  mere  application, 
they  are  justified  in  seeking  the  post.  Those  who 
encourage  this  kind  of  thing  are  the  really  culpable 
persons.  And  who  are  these?  Men  who  might  be 
expected  to  appreciate  better  the  difference  between 
science  and  quackery  ;  men  who  from  experience  in 
other  pursuits  can  witness  to  the  increased  power 
attendant  upon  diligent  study  and  research — in  a  word, 
he  local  authorities.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  some 
of  the  gentlemen  constituting  these  necessary  and 
generally  useful  boards  do  not  or  will  not  understand 
the  distinction  between  "farrier"  and  "veterinary 
rgeon,"  and  in  cases  where  both  have  applied  for  the 
me  office,  have  been  known  to  appoint  the  former  in 
preference  to  the  latter.  An  instance  of  this  came  under 
my  notice  some  18  months  since.  And  here  I  may 
observe  that  my  remarks  are  not  elicited  by  self- 
:st,  but   by   the  necessity  of  reform  in  a  matter 


of  public  moment.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is 
patent  to  every  one,  and  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Government,  who  have  done  and  are  doing  much  by 
legislation  ;  but  the  good  which  might  result  is  thwarted 
by  deficiency  in  detail,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
appointment  of  unqualified  inspectors.  Suppose  un- 
professional inspectors  of  hospitals  to  be  appointed  ; 
cases  are  analogous, 
of  the 


;  tolerated. 
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and  need  no  further  comment.  The  ( 
local  boards  themselves  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
good  affords  a  fair  field  for  inquiry.  Of  this,  however, 
more  hereafter.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  on  the 
increase  ;  the  county  ratepayers,  who  have  already 
unavailingly  paid  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  will  probably 
have  to  pay  many  thousands  more  ;  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  community  are  involved,  and,  through 
them,  those  of  the  community  at  large  ;  and,  this  being 
so,  nothing  should  be  encouraged  having  a  tendency  to 
check  the  effect  of  salutary  measures.  B.  A.,  Higher 
Broughton,  m  the  "  Times." 

Brown's  System  for  WateriiNg  and  Utilising 
Manure. — This  system  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Stoke  Park,  near 
Windsor.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  end  of  August, 
1S70,  upon  20  acres  of  pasture  land,  with  a  soil 
chiefly  composed  of  asilicious  clay,  slightly  calcareous, 
but  from  a  want  of  loam-mould  liable  to  become  crust- 
bound  in  dry  weather ;  it  is,  however,  rich  in  the 
mineral  constituents  of  a  productive  soil,  and  may  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  well-known  brick  earth  of 
Slough.  On  September  5,  with  temporary  engine- 
power,  watering  was  commenced,  the  land  was  top- 
dressed,  and  irrigation  was  continued  at  night  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  the  dried-up  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  vege- 
tation since  the  previous  June,  yet  on  the  twenty-third 
day  after  watering,  a  very  thick-set  growth  of  about 
9  inches  of  superior  feeding  grass  was  produced,  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  it  became  a  large  crop, 
which  was  cut,  and  given  to  stall-feeding  cattle,  and 
the  land  after  was  successfully  grazed  with  sheep  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  adjoining  pasture — un- 
irrigated,  and  in  every  other  particular  the  same  as  that 
over  which  the  irrigation  had  been  conducted — 
remained  unproductive,  although  rain  to  some  extent 
had  fallen  during  the  autumn.  The  value  of  the  cut 
grass  and  the  grazing  upon  the  irrigated  land  may  be 
estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  an  average  crop  of  "Tur- 
nips, as  such  grass,  weight  for  weight,  is  equally  rich 
in  beef  and  mutton  constituents,  or  its  money  value 
may  be  fairly  put  at  £'i  per  acre  for  this  autumn  crop. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1S71,  from  delay  in  erecting 
the  engine  and  pump  now  upon  the  irrigated  land, 
operations  were  not  commenced  until  the  last  week  in 
March,  and  from  five  to  six  weeks  of  the  best  spring 
weather  for  watering  and  utilising  manure  were  lost  in 
consequence,  yet  a  very  large  crop  of  hay,  chiefly 
perennial  Rye-grass,  was  fit  for  cutting  by  the  second 
week  of  May.  It  was  estimated  by  practical  judges  to 
yield  25  tons  per  acre,  and  from  its  having  been 
secured  in  fine  condition  without  getting  any  rain,  it 
became  the  best  description  of  good  horse  hay,  and  at 
the  present  July  market  price  its  value  in  London  is  not 
less  than  £^  per  ton,  as  hay  not  equal  to  it  has  been  sold 
during  this  and  the  last  month  from  £%  \.o  £<).  On 
cutting  this  crop,  a  portion  of  it  on  the  same  day  was 
removed  and  made  into  hay  with  that  upon  the 
unirrigated  land,  which  gave  facilities  for  at  once 
watering  the  ground  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 
This  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  second  crop  of 
perennial  Rye-grass  of  a  large  growth,  which  was  fit 
for  the  scythe  in  the  second  week  in  July  ;  such  a 
result  is,  as  a  rule,  unknown  to  agriculturists.  A 
portion  of  the  ground  was  measured,  and  the  grass 
weighed  gave  a  yield  of  I2|  tons  per  acre,  or  about 
equal  to  2\  tons  of  hay  ;  while  the  unirrigated  land, 
which  had  its  first  crop  cut  on  the  same  day  as  the 
irrigated,    only  gave   one-fourth   of  this   weight   as  a 

),  although         "       '    '     '  ' 

growth,  in  the  absence  of  which  : 

would  have  been  the  result ;  proving  that 


such  as  1S71,  the  coldest  and  wettest  (from 
April  to  August)  there  has  been  since  1862,  that  this 
system  of  irrigation  has  a  threefold  advantage  over  any 
ordinary  means  pursued  by  agriculturists  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grass  or  hay.  This  arises  from  the  facilities 
given  by  the  system  for  tempering  the  soil,  and  utilising 
by  the  necessary  moisture  for  promoting  a 
perfectly  developed  and  large  growth  ;  and  from  the 
operation  of  watering  being  conducted  during  the 
night,  at  such  a  trifling  cost,  a  continuous  process  is 
secured  by  its  application  from  March  to  November. 
The  successful  results  obtained  at  Stoke  Park  by  the 
British  Rivers'  Irrigation,  since  last  September,  un- 
doubtedly warrant  the  step  just  taken  by  Mr.  Coleman 
in  extending  it  over  the  whole  of  the  pasture-land 
upon  his  estate  to  the  east  |of  the  20  acres  put  down 
last  autumn.  The  undergiound  system  of  the  pater, 
tee  hss  b;en  adopted  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  is 
one  which  recon  mends  i  s  If  for  every  description  of 
cultivation.  Its  distribution  of  moisture  is  that  of  a 
perfect  rain  shower,  according  to  the  power  used, 
over  several  acres  simultaneously ;  and  hundreds 
during  the  night,  by  the  superintendence  of  an  engine- 
man  and  a  tap-boy,  can  be  perfectly  watered  even 
during  the  hottest  weather.  Quoted  from  a  Published 
Paper. 
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September  i5. — Bean  and  Fea  Siubble  Falltru.'S  ior 
Wheat  sowing,  if  not  finished  last  month,  should  be  so 
early  in  the  present.  Heavy  clay  lands,  if  clean,  as  they 
always  are  under  good  management,  may  be  smashed 
up  to  the  weather  by  steam.  If  ploughed  it  should  be 
narrow  and  deep,  assuming  that  the  land  has  hitherto 
been  deeply  cultivated,  otherwise  plough  the  depth 
hitherto  gone,  and  subsoil  so  as  to  get  the  land  culti- 
vated to  the  proper  depth.  By  such  means  a  suitable 
seed-bed  for  Wheat  will  be  obtained  without  cross! 
or  running  the  risk  of  poaching  the  land  in  the  event  of 
being  overtaken  by  rain  before  the  work  is  finished. 
Light  land,  full  of  Couch  and  annual  weeds,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  Wheat  ;  but  if  to  be  sown  with  Wheat 
along  with  from  3  to  5  cwt.  of  guano,  scuffle  or  broad- 
share,  and  gather  off  the  weeds,  and  then  harrow  once 
or  twice  to  braird  the  seeds  of  weeds  shaken  out  by  the 
harrow  and  scuffler,  before  it  is  ploughed  for  the  seed- 
furrow.  Some  bum  the  weeds  in  small  heaps  on  the 
land,  but  the  more  advisable  plan  is  to  cart  off,  and 
convert  them  into  compost  by  lime,  guano,  or  liquid 
manure,  &c.,  as  it  effects  more  successfully  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  secures  at  the  same  time 
manure  to  the  land. 

IV/uat  Seed-time,  owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of 
root  crops  now  grown  on  Wheat  soils,  extends  over  a 
greater  length  of  autumn  than  it  did  under  the  old  bare 
fallow  system.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Wheat  crop  is  still  sown  during  the  latter  half  of 
September  and  the  first  half  of  October. 

Neitily-t/ires/ied  Seed  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  old- 
threshed,  the  quality  in  other  respects  being  equal. 
The  best  Wheat  on  the  farm  should  be  selected  during 
harvest  for  seed — crisp,  plump  corn,  grown  on  clean, 
flinty  straw  ;  and  if  such  cannot  be  had  at  home,  it 
should  be  obtained  from  some  other  place.  Some 
soils  and  climates  are  defective  one  way  or  another  in 
the  growth  of  Wheat,  so  that  annually  it  loses  less  or 
more  constitutional  vigour,  according  to  the  season, 
consequently  a  change  of  seed  is  desirable  every  year. 
Some,  however,  only  change  every  second  or  third  year ; 
but,  unless  under  exceptionally  fine  seasons,  the  prac- 
tice involves  a  much  greater  sacrifice  than  is  generally 
imagined.  It  is  easily  known  in  harvest  if  seed  Wheat 
can  be  selected  at  home  up  to  the  maximum  standard, 
and  if  not,  the  more  advisable  course  is  to  change  the 
whole  of  the  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

Pickling  Wheat  is  a  very  diversified  practice,  partly 
owing  to  opinion,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  peculiar  '  Counties, 
kind  of  Wheat  sown,  and  Fungi  with  which  it  is  in- 
fested. Thus  the  smooth  thin-skinned  varieties  of 
Wheat,  and  also  samples  of  any  variety  that  have  fine 
bran,  are  more  easily  washed  and  acted  upon  chemi- 
cally than  the  thick  hairy-skinned  varieties  and  coarse 
bran  samples  ;  and  with  regard  to  Fungi,  the  spores  of 
bunt  adhere  more  closely  than  do  those  of  smut.  Some 
use  \  lb.  of  blue  vitriol  (sulpate  of  copper)  dissolved  in 
two  gallons  of  warm  water  to  a  sack  of  Wheat,  so  as 
to  wet  the  surface  of  the  grains  equally  ;  others  use 
half  a  pound  ;  others  a  whole  pound,  and  sow  as  soon 
as  the  grain  has  absorbed  the  moisture.  Others  wash 
the  Wheat  in  water  and  skim  off  the  light  grains  that 
float  before  they  use  the  above  pickles  ;  and  as  the 
pickle  is  applied  whilst  the  Wheat  is  wet  with  some  4 
to  6  gallons  of  water,  the  stronger  pickles  may  be  used 
with  safety,  and  so  on.  Another  and  very  common 
mode  of  pickling  is  to  wash  the  Wheat  in  brine  suffi. 
ciently  strong  to  float  a  Potato.  Stir  and  skim  off  so 
long  as  anything  rises  to  the  surface,  and  then  dry  by 
sifting  hot  lime  over  the  washed  Wheat  spread  thinly 
on  the  floor,  mixing  rapidly  until  the  surface  of  the 
grain  is  wholly  coated  over.  Whichever  of  these  plans 
is  adopted,  no  more  Wheat  should  be  pickled  at  a  time 
than  can  be  sown. 

Kind  of  Seed  is  determined  by  climate,  soil,  and  culti- 
ration.  The  different  varieties  take  their  names  from 
various  sources,  as  (i)  the  person  who  selected  them, 
as  Hunter's,  Shirrefl"s,  and  Hallett's  Wheats  ;  (2)  the 
place  where  first  grown,  as  Essex  Wheat ;  (3)  the 
colour,  red  Wheat  and  white  Wheat  ;  (4)  the  period  at 


are  apt  to  establish  themselves  in  safety  before  the  kill- 
ing frosts  of  winter  come.  If  necessary  the  surface 
should  be  well  harrowed  before  the  compost  is  applied, 
and  after  it  is  spread  it  should  be  well  harrowed  into 
the  roots  of  the  old  grass.  The  grass  seeds  should  then 
be  sown  with  a  broadcast  machine,  and  lightly  covered 
with  a  tush  or  chain  harrow.  If  the  supply  of  com- 
post is  limited,  it  is  preferable  to  do  a  part  well  than  to 
half  do  the  whole,  top-dressing  the  remainder  next  year. 
Grazing  stock  should  be  kept  off,  as  they  not  only  do 
harm  with  their  feet  before  the  compost  is  washed  in 
and  consolidated  with  rain,  but  also  pull  up  the  young 
grass  with  their  mouths.  Should  mild  weather  set  in, 
so  as  to  force  up  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  it  is  better  to 
top  in  time  with  the  scythe  or  mowing-machine,  as  in 
flagging  Wheat,  than  to  turn  in  stock.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  a  light  crop  of  hay  having  been  harvested, 
but  it  is  better  to  consume  the  grass  green  for  soiling, 
leaving  a  good  long  stubble,  and  carrying  the  rake  high. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Running  to  Seed  :  R.  H.  The  Carrots  were  probably 
sown  too  early  for  the  season.  This  is,  however,  no 
doubt,  a  very  imperfect  answer  to  your  question.  Will 
any  of  our  correspondents  give  us  their  experience  of 
the  circumstances  which  promote  the  running  to  seed 
of  root  crops .-' 

Ryeland  Breed  of  Sheep  :  G.  F.  O.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  still  in  existence.  Apply  to  Mr.  T.  Duckhara, 
Ross,  Herefordshire. 

The  Seed  Produce  of  a  Single  Plant  :  The  Earl 
of  Essex  asks  if  any  correspondent  can  say  what  is  the 
amount  of  seed  which  will  be  produced  by  a  good  Drum- 
head Cabbage  plant  and  a  good  Mangel  Wurzel  plant, 

properly  protected  ?    We  have  m ' 

the  meantime  publish  his  lordship's  request. 


larhtls. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  ii. 

We  have  a  much  smaller  number  of  Beasts  on  offer 

than  on   Monday  last ;    choice  qualities  are  scarce,  and 

consequently  are  rather  dearer,   otherwise   there  is   not 

much  alteration  in  the  trade.     The  supply  of  English 

Sheep  is  very  short  for  the  time    of  year  ;   prices   a 

higher  for  them,  and  an  early  clearance  is  made.     Choi 

and  dear.     Our  foreign  supply  consis 

of  3100  Beasts,  14.780  Sheep,_i 90  Calves,  and  25  Pig; 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Sept.  n. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex  and 
Kent  to  this  morning's  market  was  again  moderate,  and 
brought  an  advance  of  1.1.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this 
day  sennight.  There  was  a  fair  attendance,  but  only 
a  limited  demand  for  foreign,  at  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
qr.  upon  American  and  Russian,  and  is.  per  qr.  upon 
other  descriptions.  Barley  was  in  good  demand,  at  full 
prices.  B.:ans  and  Peas  without  change  in  value.  Oats 
must  be  quoted  6d.  per  qr.  higher.  Flour  was  inquired 
for,  at  an  advance  of  is.  per  sack  and  barrel.  Several 
sales  of  Essex  white  Mustard  seed  were  effected  at  qj.  6d. 
per  bushel. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .Wl 


Z:Z 


50—67 


—  Talavera   .. 

—  Norfolk     . . 

—  Foreign     . . 
Barley,  grind.&dist., 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  aiid  distiUing'28— 31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    ; 20—2: 

~    Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato'25— 2; 
Potato 


.Poland  and  Brew j 2 


Red, 


55—59 
'58-60 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed   ... 


RvE-MEAL,  Foreign | 

Beans.  Mazagan —s.  to  —s. .  .Tick  49—50 

—  Pigeon    5 1  J.  to  59J.  ..Windsl     — 

—  Foreign      Small  40—44 


Flour,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack 

—    Forei^ per  barrel  24-28  Per  s 

Wednesday,  Sept.  13. 
There  was  a  thin  attendance  of  millers  here  to-day,  and 
the  business  doing  was  on  a  less  extensive  scale  ;  prices, 
however,  were  without  material  change.  English  Wheat 
came  to  hand  sparingly,  but  from  abroad  the  arrivals  were 
good.  The  demand  for  both  red  and  white  produce  was 
less  animated,  but  in  all  sales  effected  the  full  rates  of 
Monday  were  realised.  Barley  was  in  fair  request,  at 
previous  currencies.  The  show  of  Oats  was  liberal,  and 
the  inquiry  was  limited,  on  former  terms.  Beans  and 
Peas  changed  hands  quietly,  at  late  rates.  In  Flour 
there  was  httle  passing,  but  prices  were  unchanged. 


Grain,  &c.. 


I  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


1530  '■ 


fords,  &c. 


Here- 


Best    Long- wools 
>  I  Do.  Shorn 
I  j  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
1  I  Do.  Shorn 


6    6to6  : 


Pigs,  . 


which  they  are  s 


adapted  for  this  c 
so  that  trials  on 
ascertain  whethe 


ivn,  as  winter  and  spring  Wheat,  and 
more  hardy  than  others,  and  better 
r  that  soil,  climate,  and  managemen', 
a  limited  scale  should  be  made  to 
new  varieties  can  be  grown  \vith 
more  profit  than  the  old  ones. 

Thick  and  Thin  Seeding  is  a  question  of  experiment 
which  every  Wheat  grower  should  solve.  From  4  to 
6  pecks  per  acre  are  sown  in  September,  and  from  2 
bush,  in  November. 

Wheat  Sowing  is  generally  done  by  seed  and  manure 
drills,  less  or  more  manure  being  now  applied  along 
with  the  seed.  The  coulters  are  placed  from  S  to  12 
inches  asunder,  each  being  kept  do\vn  by  a  weighted 
lever  to  the  proper  depth. 

Renovating  Grass  Land  is  sometimes  more  profitably 
done  about  this  time  than  in  August,  in  very  dry 
seasons.  The  carting,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  are 
more  easily  done  than  in  spring,  and  do  infinitely  less 
harm  to  the  land.  Ant-hills,  Tussack-grass,  and  weeds 
should  be  dug  out  and  carted  off.  Some  throw  the 
ant-hills,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  thus  spreading  the 
ants  abroad  as  in  winter,  but  we  prefer  getting  rid  of 
the  ants  on  the  former  plan,  for  m  mild  autumns  they , 


5    Stos 
5    6-5 
2d  quality  Beasts      4     o — 4 
Best    Downs    and  Lami 

Half-breds        ..68-70     Calv. 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —    . .     I  Pigs 

Beasts,  4780  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,60 

Thursday,  Sept.  14. 

We  have  a  few  more  Beasts  than  on  last  Thursday,  but 
the  demand  is  good,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  well 
maintained.  The  supply  of  English  Sheep  is  very  short  ; 
they  are  consequently  readily  disposed  of,  at  fully  late 
rates.  There  are  a  few  more  foreign  ;  these  are  also  sold 
dear.  Choice  Calves  are  still  in  demand,  at  high  rates. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  530  Beasts,  8100  Sheep, 
and  342  Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords.  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 


6to6  1 


Beasts,  1320;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,    Sept. 

Best  Fresh  Butter i6j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  14J.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  41.  %d.  to   ^s.  i,d.  ;     Large   Pork,   4^.  od. 


Infer 


HA  v.— Per  Load  ofz^  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Sept.    14. 
MeadowHay,  gsj.toiioj.  I  Clover,  old     ..     . 


1 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Irish        . . 
Foreign  . . ! 

Qrs. 

450 

3,,S6o 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 

1 

32.310 

10,540 

2S.820 

Liverpool,  Sept.  12.— The  market  was  well  attended, 
and  sellers  were  firm,  but  the  advanced  rate  checked 
transactions  of  any  consequence,  and  only  a  moderate 
business  was  done,  at  an  improvement  of  2d.  to  -^d.  per 
cental  on  Friday's  rate.  Flour  was  in  considerable 
request,  at  ij-.  per  barrel  and  2s.  per  sack  advance  on  the 
week.  Beans  is.  6d.  and  Peas  6d.  per  qr.  dearer.  Oats 
and  Oatmeal  sold  more  freely.  Indian. -Corn  passed 
rapidly,  at  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  to  31.  on  the  week. 


New  Hay 
Inferior  do. 
Straw       . . 


Superior  Clover 


I  Prime  new  do.      . .  — 
Inferior  do — 

IT,  Thursday,  Sept.  14. 
I  Inferior  Clover      ..  goj.toi 
Prime  2d  cut  do.  ..  — 

Joshua  Bake 


HOPS, 
Borough  Market,  Sept.  14. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  i3  an 
active  demand  for  the  lew  small  parcels  of  new  Hops 
which  have  arrived  at  market,  and  prices  have  advanced 
considerably  on  the  opening  quotations  : — Mid  and  East 
Kent,  ^9  to  j^i2  i2s.  ;  Weald  of  Kent,  £-7  to  £g  95. ; 
Sussex,  £€>  10  to  ^8  Zs.  per  cwt.  The  quality  of  these 
early  sorts  is  extremely  good.  The  Contmental  advices 
speak  of  the  Hops  coming  down  very  short,  which  is  also 
the  case  here.  Prices  abroad  rule  very  high.  American 
reports  are  also  unfavourable,  and  according  to  the  latest 
advices  their  crop  will  not  be  sufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  markets  have  been  fairly  attended  during  the 
past  week,  but  the  trade  has  been  generally  very  quiet. 
Small  orders  come  to  hand  forTrifolium  incamatura.  In 
Clovers  and  Trefoils  there  is  nothing  passing.  Rye- 
grasses are  advancing  in  price  :  the  Irish  crop  is  said  to 
Fair  one,  but  from  Scotland  bad  accounts  reach  us. 
We  have  a  fair  inquiry  from  France  for  seed  Wheats. 
There  is  some  business  passing  in  large  blue  Peas.  White 
Mustard  seed  is  quiet  but  firm.  New  sowing  Rape  seed 
must  be  quoted  2s.  to  45.  per  qr.  dearer.  Winter  Tares 
being  in  improved  supply  are  now  obtainable  on  some- 
what easier  terms.  For  Hemp  and  Canary  seed  the  trade 
is  slow.     Other  articles  unchanged. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
After  a  temporary  lull  the  market  is  again  firmer,  and 
vith  good  reason,  since  stocks  are  extremely  low,  and 
itaplers  are  aware  that  directly  manufacturers  have 
worked  up  the  parcels  bought  some  weeks  since,  they 
■"  lot  only  be  obliged  to  pay  present  rates,  but  probably 
much  higher  cues. 


COALS.— Sept.  13. 


Hartley,  i8j.  td. ;  Walls  End  Braddyll's  Hetton, 
;    Walls  End  South   Hetton.   iBj.  3^/.  ;    Walls 


_      3^- 

End  Hartlepool,  17s.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Heugh  HaU, 
17s.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  18s.  3d. ;  Walls 
End  Original  Hartlepool,  i8j.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South 
Kelloe,  17s.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Tees,  18s.  s^^.— Ships  at 
market,  33;  sold,  33  ;  at  sea,  10. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

"AW      AND      CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices.      Printed 

,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  applic.ltion ;  also 
Pattern?  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  tntrance 
Halls,  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthiill  Works,  Eroseley. 


M^ 


VENTILATED  WATER  TUBECASES  t 
for  Exhibition  or   Transmission  purpost 


and  Testimonia 


THI 
M 
Composit 


GRANI 

Only     by    i 


THOMAS  CHI 


J  William  Street,  Loni 


:e  zopissa  composition. 


and    Only 
Sf^ply 


THOMAS  CHILD, 


l-ENTEE,  Gloui 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD    GARDEN   STICKS  : 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
■  e  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 


CHARLES  J.  liLACKr 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  S 
:tail  of  tlie  principal  Seedsmen. 


Horticultural  ana  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

JAMES     MILES     6     High    Street     and   12   and 
II  B  osson  S    eet  Shored  tch,  London  E 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD  HDL  bE  GLASS 

Gc     tre  \VI  lie  Lead  Oils   Colo  crs  Brushes  fe'ir 

INDIA  RUBBER 


M' 


ton     THF    ADIUbflBLE    ELECTRIC 


[NG    HOL   SCS 


MANGERS  eas  ly  kept 

N  STEPS  and  1 

INS  ccan       ki 


GARDFI* 
CORN 


CATTLE 

TRAMEb 

ALFl  rl    Bl  . 


Caution  to  Gardeners  -When  you  ask  for 
I  \YNOR    AND    COOKE  S   WARRANTED    PRIZE 
>  PPUNING  and  Bl  I  I  INl^  KNl\ES  sec  Ihitiou  get  them 


!cn  so  d    o      ho  Le   u  ne 
o  he  ro  de    o  them  of 

PI  NIN      and   BUDDI^ 


Pa    on  \\  o 

s   Shefted      E      bl  s   ed  up    ards  of  us  years 

SI       n  NT     STEAM     1  LOUGH 
be    SEEN    at    WOPK     n    e  erj 

IN  nWLER  andCO    71  Comh  1 

J.    ^r. 

Foi  Ploughs 
F         HO'W°ARD         Bedford 

e  r  AEcn  s  n  an    p    t  of  he  K  ngdom 

C?i\ 


■^'Is" 


^i^f^ff^a^,,    J. 


■^- 


PYLOR     AND     SONS' 

FOUNTAIN  JETS. 

THE  MANUFACTORY, 
2,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
jtrated  Catalogues  on  application. 


By  Appointment  to  1 

jDARie\  s    1  \ri  \ 


R 


lie  T« 


SCHOOL      of      MINES. 

Roderick  Impey  Murchisom,  Bart., 
KC.B.,  F.RS,  &c. 

RfEs'of  LECTURES a^d  PRACTICAL 


DEMONSTKaItK  INS  will  be  L'iven  :- 

I.  Chemistry.     By  E,  Franktand,  Ph.D..  F.RS. 

s.  Metallurcv      By  John  Percy,  .M  D.,  F.RS. 

3.   Natural  history.     By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4    |^i;;f;''°'-'>'  }  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

b    Geology.     By  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.     By  T.  M.  Goodevc,  M.A. 

S.  p/iysics,     -      - "  "  " 

The  Fee  for  St 


!  Rev.  J.  Haythorne  Edgar,  M.A. 


Laboratories.  ,    ,  ,  ,     .    ^ 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory 
of  the  School),  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Coursesof  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  ;!;4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting 
Mining  Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science^eachcrs  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  Two  Scholarships, 
is^e^^y^^ovenimon^.^^^ 

'  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  '       '        "  "' 


s.'v'v?' 


TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


EGAL    and    GENERAL     LIFE     ASSURANCE 


10,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.     (Founded  1836.) 
The  Parliamentary   Accounts    required   by  the  "  Life 

Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
This  Society  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  freeing    Life 

Contracts  from  all  needless  restrictions. 
The  "  Proposal  Form  "  is  most  simple  in  its  terms. 
The  Policies  arc  "  Indisputable,"  that  is,  free  from  future 
The  Invested  Funds  bear  an  unusually  high    proporti 


eingS 


>  Million  OCiecooo  p 


ully  subsciibcd  by  300  Members  of  the  Legal  Profession. 
Nine.tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 
Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Childr 


I  Manager. 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
'        LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  m  1849.) 
UIRECTORS. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Com- 

er,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON, 


■J^!?- 


J  who  prefer 


One  Penny  per  Square  Yard. 
n   \N\LD     G\RDI  N    NETTING     for  Girdtn 
fh  f    ''      ^'"''d"'      '       d!      d^^he'Vlllc'  "osuTpleJ 


No  1  Peel  Street  Manchester  1871 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  fo  m  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
recommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 
culturists in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  are 
pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings  ever  offered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasps, Blight, &c.  AsacoveringforStrawbernes  T  ulips. 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  they  have  no  rival.  the 
price,  bcingvery  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  i,f  every  one. 
With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years  Samples  post  free 
on  application.  .  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON^^ 

No',  a!— S4  inches  wide  '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.       at  yrf.  per  yard  run. 

No.  3. -S4  inches  wide at  sJ^A  per  yard  run 

No.  4.— 54  inches  wide at  4^.  per  yard  run. 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specially 


E  gland  and  the  Cont  nent     1 
"'tVr  AlTeRATION  of  STABLES 
to  anv  oar      o   nspec   and  get      m 
"^JAMEb  BARTON     Iron  V\  o  k 


Cottam  s  Iron  Hurdles  Fencing  and  Gates 


E. 


I  prepi 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  : 


:  SUN. 
WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wi 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide ^^- ^;  P^**  >'"1- 

Three  yards  wide ss.  S,i.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  Gd.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  5!4<i.loeM<'.  p.  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6^rf.  and 
8?.^.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  DomOj 
Street,  Ci      ~  "  '    ' '-" 


lohn  C.  Cobbold.  Esq. 
Henry  William  Currie,  .:.= 
Principal  Engin 

Company,  or  the  outlay  I 
carrying  out  the  works  by 
Tenant    Farmers  may  : 
'''The'Vul^y  "with"  all  oSa\"  s'p'emi'es,°mav  be  charged  upon  the 
Estate,  and  piid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 

"'No'invest'igalion'of  titfe  nOTssary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.  „     ,ig 

Au^KLs!?nToKs^orL''d\rTa1<t„g"wlrkf^^^^ 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  "•".'^'"•^^The ^outlay  m^  respect 
yeSy  p^ymen^'dCichajging'  in"  a  fixed  period  the  principal  amount, 
to    ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq.,   the 
Oflices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


ecr«a"'at"the° 


rHE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
"lutton,  Esq.  I  Granvi 

ck  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Lord  Garlics,  M.P. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


nville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
nvilleR-  H.Somerset^Esq.  ,Q.C. 
iry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
.rles  Watkin  VVilliams  Wynn, 


f  Agricultu 
le  Clergy  ii 


IdrCrebe  LandsT. 
e  consent  of  thei 
upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  cnargmg 

SEWAGE.— The    Company    also    advances 

charge  upon 


nd  other  Estates, 
Landlords, 


UTILISATION     -  ,    .       - 

loney  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  bewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  ren 
he  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 


GRANVILLE  R. 


pENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND 


COMPANY, 


C/miraMii— JOHN  Hegan,  Esq. 

,  R,/,uHic-E.  HARRY  WOODS.  Esq.,  C-E,,  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

(riiiinii-WlLLiAM  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  FS. 

..,„r.  otTer.  on  advantageous  terms  „";  Sc^'I^'^'r'^^'-S,?,^ 

1  side  of  the  Central 

the  City  of  Cordova, 

jvSiSliSr^'sl^i;  JSe^iir^Sr^^SS 

"sSr?t«eirc,ass  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  Mita^  the 
■ration  of  Families  the  Dfrectors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  'lie 
n™, tion  of  Lands  within  ^yfjf^l^^fi'j)"  ^'^!l°!??.  ™  "'"  '^^ 


"-Ssjalg^e 


o  impede  Ventilation  or 
unnecessary;  increased 
er   Cistern,   and   Patent 

CoverTo'preventoveV-gorging./ Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervi. 

infection,\>eingalloflron.     Price  of  hillings  per  Cow,  sss. 
Prospettuse?  free  of  COTTAM  and  Ct,     Iron  Wor«s,  2,  W 

Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  whe 

above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important 

in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Hay  Rick  dispensed  .with  .a 
ith  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Wi 
y  prevent  over-gorging.  Clea 
1,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of 


ces  of  the  Company  : 
Suildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. ; 
'c'e'n.rafATenSi  Railway; 
^';l,"eld;^^raLllffl•^»nbe?n';po'Sed!' 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Notice.  . 

(By  AtpoMment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soajty.y 

To  HORTICULTURA! 

A^Ml^NTS^iralMhe-Lo-nd™,  CounTry,- Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  wn 


ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  / 


t  Street,  E.C. 


September  i6,   1871.] 
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NOTICE. 


SIR    JOSEPH    PAXTON'S    BOTANICAL   DICTIONARY. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  the  RE-ISSUE  of  this  WORK,  the  publication  of  which  has  beett  unavoidably  delayed, 
will  be  PUBLISHED  on  MONDAY,  September  25. 


The  Names  of  all  the  New  Plants,  &c.,  produced  since  the  publica 
including  1871,  will  be  added  to  this  Issue.  Prospectuses,  with  Specit 
Bookseller,  or  from  the  Publishers. 


of  the  previous  Edition,  up  to  and 
Page,   m.iy  be  obtained  from  any 


i^    Part  I.  will  be  ready  September  25,  price  2s. 


LONDON  :    BRADBURY,  EVANS,  and  CO.,  10,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.G. 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 


REPRINTED  f 


BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

;  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE. 


Price  3d.   each,   or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

)t  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  W.M.  RICHARDS,  at  the  King 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,   COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-ycai-h'   Volume  complete  in  itself,  -iutli   Title-pjge  and  Index, 

THE     ATHEN^UM  : 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    OR.    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Sciexce.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  halt  bound,  with  400 
Illustrallons,  price  5s.  bd. 

MEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  or  An 
Account   of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicine    or 

London  :  BRADBURY,  EVANS,  and  CO.,  11,  Bouveric  Street.  E.G. 


LOUD  On'I  °'"''  e"n 'c  Y  C  L°0'  P  ^  D 
of  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
Containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Ne 
and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly  described,  with  t 
Propagation.  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts,  with  nearly  T 
Thousand  Illustrations. 
WARNE  AND  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  V 


IHE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 

FLOWERS      (by    the     Rev.    John     Fountaine,     Southacre, 

ndon).  beins  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 

pose  at  Chiswick.      Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for  seven 

Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street :  or  to  the  Author. 


Album  Van  Eeden. 

C.   VAN    EEDEN    and    CO.,    Florists    and 

Dutch  Bulb  Growers,  Wagenweg  No.  91,  Haariem,  Hollaiid, 


To  Agrioultural  Implement  Makers,  So. 

JOHNSON  and  SHAWS  FARMERS'  ALMANAC 
and    CALENDAR    for    1S72,    will    be    published    as    usual    on 
NOVEMBER  I. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  will  be  received  up  to  OCTOBER  16.  They 
must  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher. 

W.  RIDGWAY,  169,  Piccadilly,  W. 


iSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 


CHANDELIEB 


IN     BRONZE 


IND    ORMOLU, 


-Manufactory  and  Show  Room 


w 


LLIAM       YOUNGER       and      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.-Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.— Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 


K 


NAH  AN'S 


L  L    .     WHISKY.- 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 


FOREIGN,  CORRESPONDENCE  on   Subjects  relat 

THE    ATHEN/EUM 


I  CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAM.V 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distinguished  Men. 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  and  POE.MS. 
Litera-    WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

I  MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,   13J.  ,•  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Learned,   chatty. 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d, 

NOTES     AND     QUERIES  : 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  mth  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  S.\YINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENE.\LOGY  and  HER^ALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topogr.aphy,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 


Britton,  1 
Bruce,  Esq. 


Lord  Bray 
Rev.  Thoma; 
John  Bri 


_Esq. 


Esq. 
W.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 

W.  b.  Cooper,  'S^sq. 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
P.  Cunninghfim,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  Corser 

I.  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dallon 
Professor  De  Morgan 


Hcpworth  Dixon,  Esi 
Dr.  Doran 
Sir  Henry  Ellij 
E.  Foss,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  Gatty 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
J,  O.  Halliwelf,  Esq. 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq. 


;orge  Vere  Irvii 

:v.  John  Jebb 
_  juglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Keighlcy,  Esc 


Rev.  Dr.  Kennecf 
Rev.  L.  B.  Larking 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 


Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Sir  F.  Madden 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 

Lord  Monson 

R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,M.P. 

J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 

George  Offor,  Esq. 

Geoi;ge  Ormerod,  Esq. 


,Esq. 


E.  Smirke,  Esq. 

A.  Steinmelz,  £sq. 
George  Stephens,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Strickland,  Esq. 
Eari  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
Professor  Thompson 
W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq. 

B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  E; 
T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Hei        ■-  " 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,   price  41/., 

Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Index,  pnce  ] 


J.  Ve 


^"{S?lcll, 


•  ?.'9i 


nped 


go  by  Post,  5</.  It  is  also 
r.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for  Si.x  Months,  forwarded  direct  'from  the  Publisher  {including  the 
Half-Yeariy  Inde.\),  is  iis.  ^d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order,  payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  to 
WILLIAM  GREIG  SMITH. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman ;   or  at  the 
OFFICE,  43,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


!  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
.M  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
md  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the 
,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 

t.6A,Great  Titchfield  Street, OxfordStrcet.W. 


Sauce.— Lea  it.  Perrlns 
HE        "WORCESTERSHIRE,' 

pronounced  by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"  improve 
appetite  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  — '  ' 


Agents-CR 
JeSers  in  Sau 


s— CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,  London ;  : 


D 


INNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Head- 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
itutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORUandCO., 


-D  Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness,  Giddiness, 
Spasms,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quickly 
removed  by  that  well-known  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S  PiIl  of 
HEALTH. 

They  unite  the  recommendation  of  a  mild  operation  with  the  most 
successful  effect;  and  where  an  aperient  is  required  nothmg  can  be 
i^d.  and  2S.  gd.  per  box,  or 


In  1 


i%d.,   w.   Qrf., 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.— 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the   liver   and    bowels,   which   produce   indiges- 

specdily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  oi^ans  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  promote  a  oue  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 
relieve  the  constitution  of  all  gouty  matter  and  other  impurities, 
which,  by  circulating  in  the  blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 
of  the  kidneys;  thus,  by  removing  the  causes  productive  of  so  much 
discomfort,  they  restore  the  energies  both  of  body  and  mind.  To  those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 
useful,  occasioning  no  pain  in  their  action,  unless  they  meet  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  acrid  bile,  and  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  in  India  or  China  they  are 
recommended  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 
tropical  climates.     Their  occasional  use,  if  combined  with  the  stnctcst 


influence  over  the  sec 
and  constitutional  di 


frequently  found  to  remove  at  once,  by  their 
)ns,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  condition 
ten  the  earliest  antecedent  of  severe  febrile 
■bance.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
containing  any   new  or  dangerously 

able  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 
paration, as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  t 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  tc 

various  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeralioi 
stale  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,  chai 
of  climate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  dq 
of  success,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aper 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  is.  ij 
2J.  gd.,  4*.  6d.,  and  iii.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zealand, 
the  Australian  Colonics. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 
In  boxes,   at   M.  iHd.,  3*.  gd.,  43.  6d.,  and  iw. 
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WINTER     APPROACHES  !!! 


LOOK     TO     YOUR     BOILERS 


GARDENERS   CAN   INSURE   THEMSELVES  AGAINST  ALL  RISK 


BY    ADOPTING 


^VEEKS'S      PATENT 

DUPLEX   UPRIGHT   TUBULAR   BOILER 


IS    THE    ONLY    PERFECT    SAFETY    BOILER. 

MORE    THAN    TWO    THOUSAND    IN    OPERATION. 

TEN    YEARS   GUARANTEE    GIVEN    with  every   BOILER 
fixed    by   J.  W.  &  CO. 

TWO    BOILERS    IN    ONE. 

A    BREAKDOWN    IMPOSSIBLE. 

CAN    BE    PERIODICALLY    CLEANED    OUT. 

NO   OTHER   BOILER    OFFERS   THESE   ADVANTAGES. 


Their     BOOK     OF     DESIGNS    (12th   Edition) 

AND     FULL     PAETICULAES     OF     THE     PATENT    DUPLEX    BOILEE 

Forwarded  Post  Free  on  application  to 

J.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL        BUILDERS, 

AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S     EOAD,     CHELSEA,     LONDON,     S.W. 


1  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Adv< 


ind  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office, . 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradburv,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitelrlars,  City  of  Load 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County. -Saturdav,  September  16, 1871. 


1  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 


No.  38.-1871.] 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23. 


Registered  at  the  General    j        Price  5d. 
Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  (  POST  FREE,  si^- 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  \: 
£t  V-  lod-  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  th( 
United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Published    by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  


M 


New  lUy. 

R.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  ca 

now  supply  fine  healthy  Bulbs,  as  imported  from  California, 
;tremcly  beautiful,  rare  and  hardy  LILIUM  HUMBOLDTII. 
iblishment   for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelse 


G 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallarla  majalls). 

USTAVE       CLAESSENS,      Nurseryman       and 

Seedsman,  Termonde,   Belgium,  offers  rs,ooo  Plants  at  jC4,  or 


GEO.  CLARKE, 


I  Hill,  London,  S.V 


Cinerarias,  £rom  one  of  tlie  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

rOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  now  able  to  offer 


JOH^ 
tine; 


.  per  doien. 


Bntlsb  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will    send,  post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.   Part    I.   (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  1 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Ejotic   Ferns),  of  his   Priced   Dcsci 
CATALOGUE  of  BKITISH  and  E.XOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foofs  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill.  Kent. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c. 

3.  WARE  has  much  pie: 
PERENNIAL  LIST  for  iSyr  i 


,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  N. 


Succulents. 

THOS.  S.  WARE'S  New  Priced  LIST  of  SUCCU 
LENTS,   containing  selections    from  Twenty  of  the  principa 
Families,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  an  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  N. 


my    (5ENERAL 


E'S      NEW      LIST 

n  application.     The 

NNIAL    CATALOGUE,  which  may 

s,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  N. 


Leptoslpbon  roseus  for  Spring  Bedding. 
■fXT"     THOMPSON,     Seedsman,     Tavern    Street, 

great  vlluc  of 'tills 'Sming^'NEW    ANNtyAl."  "ntroducjd" 
last  spring,  for  spring  bedding,  for  which  it  has  no  rival  of  thi 


To  tbe  Trade.— Passlflora  ccerulea. 

A    HENDERSON   has  about  20,000  of  the  above, 
•  strong  and  healthy,  height  2'/i  to  3  feet,  in  large  6o's,  401.  pel 

''^."HENDER'soNrSion  Nurserj',  Thornton  Heath,  White  Hors( 
Road,  Croydon. 


I  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

*         for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  :— 

<o.  I     ..    0^!.      I      No.  2     ..     i.  I..      1     No.  3    ..     ■".M. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


1  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

>  for  Pots  and  Glasses. 

«o.4     ..     £»"•      I      No-S     ..     £l  "■      I      No.6     ,.     lor.M. 

Carriage  free. 


No.  ; 


No. 


S  UTTONS'    IMPORTED    FLOWER    ROOTS 
now  ready.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 
From  Mr.  A.  WlPF  Gr.  to  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Hligkitlgton  } 
July  3,  1871.— "  The  Bulbs  procured  from  you  last  autumn  gave 
osl  complete  satisfaction,  and  were  admired  by  all  visitors,  in 
cular  by  some  proprietors  of  extensive  gardens,  who  could  not 
disappointment  and  chagrin  at  having  been  at  the  exp 


ubietoget  Bulbs 


s  Seed  Estal 


1  Holland, 


E 


G.     HENDERSON    AND    SON'S     Descripti' 
BULB  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE  is  now  published. 
Wellington    Nursery,    St.   John's    Wood,    London,    N.W. 


Extra  Picked  Dutcb  Flower  Roots. 

SCOTT'S    Priced    Descriptive    CATALOGUE    of 
HYACINTHS.   TULIPS,   CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  &c., 


Dutcb  Bulbs. 

"puTLER,  Mcculloch  and  co.'s  usual  <; 

CATaEoGUES,  freehand  pMrpaid7"n''apnUMtior 

37,  South  Row,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C.     Establis 
upwards  of  a  century. 


Dutcb  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
of  FRUIT  'PREES,  ROSES,  Stc,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Bulb  Catalogue. 

IHARLES    TURNER'S    Descriptive     LIST    of 
'  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other 

,ibUi'onTULIPS°or^the  '" 


The  Royal  Nu 


,  Slough. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  I 


HyaclntbB,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutcb  Bulbs. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SONS  importations  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 


he  average  quality,  for  which  they  V 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  al 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  s 
Highgate  Nurser 


I  FRUIT  TREES  ; 


iTEPHEN  BROWN'S  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
)  Illustrated,  Descriptive,  and  Cultural  (free  for  6  stamps,  gratis  to 
slomersi,  contains  his  superb  LILIES,  in  75  varieties,  ' 
«  sons:  GLADIOLI,  a  large  collection,  with  several  . 


[DUTCH,  CAPE, 


,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Establishment, 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

IRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS  hav, 

received  from  the  most  celebrated  growers  in   Holland  thei 
St  large  Importation  of  the  above,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  sa; 
t  the  BULBS  are  large,  sound,  and  well  ripened. 
Early  orders  respectfully  solicited, 
riptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


ilished  Seed  Warehouse,  106,  Eastgate 


DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS.— Descript 
LIST,  with  Cultural  Hints  to  Amateurs,  will  be 

s;Ss'is?ee;?E5!^ 


Priced 

free,  on 
BROTHERS,   Seedsmen,    &c.,   52, 


w 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

M.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  first  importation  of  the 
above  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition.  CATALOGUES 
■  Woodhinds  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  «5C. 

ROBERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce  that  hi 
NEW    CATALOGUE,    containing    Select    Descriptive    an. 
Priced  Lists  ol  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Beddini 
and  Decorative  Purposes,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets 
&c ,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooling,  Surrey,  S.W. 


iEEDLING  QUICK,  2-yr.,  stiff.— Large  quantity  ( 
oderate.  J.  GREEN,  Garforth  Nurserj-,  Leeds. 


Thuja  semper  aurescens. 

A    VAN   GEERT,    Nurseryman,   Ghent,    Belgium, 
.  begs    10    intimate    that    he    has    a    few    large    SPECIMEN 
PLANTS  of  this  superb  and  desirable  Novelty  for  SALE,  3  feel  high 


To  the  Trade.— Thuja  glgantea,  from  Seed. 

CWHITEHOUSE,     Brereton     Nursery,     Rugeley, 
•  StalToriishire,  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  a  few  hundreds  oi 
second   time   in   April,  1871,  9*.   per  dozen,  or  50J.  per  100,  for  cash 

that  Seedlings  of  this  fine  Thuja  are  Jar  superior  to  grafted  plants, 
which,  in  fact,  are  considered  by  many  quite  useless. 


Pelstrgonlums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES    HOLDER'S         "      ■    ' 
FRENCH,  FANCY,! 


Sir  R  Napier 
Phoebus 

,  package  included. 


Roses,  on  Own  Roots. 

>AUL  AND  SON  have  now  ready    about    6000  fine 
plants,  in  48  pots,  for  immediate  planting.      LIST  of  sorts  on 


lEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     They  may  be  had  in 
•      '      ■     :  and  greenhouse 


0  established  in  6-inch  pots, 


^M.  WOOD  AND 


CHOIC 


HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 

Roses  tq_  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
lerchant,  Worcester. 


^RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.- 
Peaches.   Nectarines,    Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricot 
:herries.  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcestei 


w. 


TREES    and 

„     aithl'ul  descrip- 

urpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


,  Hail 


,  Suss 


t't'i^on'"!' 


New  Roses,  Gladioli,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

EONIES,  S:c.,  from  PARIS. 

sur-Seii    . 

inform 
STOCK   .  *     ■ 

Price    LISTS  on 
Roses  for  1872. 


LEVEQUE  ET  FILS/  Nurserymen."  Ivry-sur-Seine 
near  Paris  {late  Boulevard  dc  THopital.  Paris),  beg  to  infon 
their   Customers  and   Friends   that   their   STOCK   of   the   above 


N 


EW    VINE,    DR.  HOGG.— This  fine   New  Grape 

possesses  the  same  flavour  as  Chasselas  Musqu6and  Duchess 

he  berry'  the  latter  of  which  never  cracks.     It  has  Just  received 

st-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Plonicullural  Society.   Orders 

;d  before  Christmas  will  be  supplied  next  season  at  21s.  each. 

J.  R.  PEARSON,  Chilwcll, 


E 


■vines.  Planting  and  Fruiting. 
MORSE  has   the  above,   very  strong  and  short- 
jointed  this  season.    The  Canes  are  from  9  to  r5  feet  in  length. 
l"'s'&TALOGUE  orstove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  FERNS 


s  the  earliest,  largest,  and  b 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following:— Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed;  Neill's  choice  strain  of 
CALCEOLARIA;  Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA;  and 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  15.  bd. 
31.  63.,  3s.  td.,  and  y.  per  packet,  post  free. 


ria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Up] 


•  Hollow 


Autumn  Catalog 
/~i  EORGE  POULTON'S  AUTU 


'uMN  CATALOGUE 

PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  of  NEW  PELARGONIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  post  free  upon  applicatior 
GEORGE  POLILTON,  FounI 

Middlesex,  N. 


untain  Nurser>',  Angel  Road,  Edmoi 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


ALFRED      LEGERTO.N,      Seed     MERCHANT, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  advise  his  SPECIAL  LIS 


R 


AYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

Address,  26,  Seed  Market.  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 

Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  i85r, 

3r  Wheat ;  rSfo,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


)ARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS     for    ALL 
1S67            SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
■    GARDEN    SEE--      '     


GRASS     SEEDS, 


w 


INTER  TARES  or  VETCHES,  at  Ss.  per  bushel. 

P.S.  Lower  prices  for  large  quantities. 
T.  L.  MAYO,  Seedsman,  Lugwardine,  Hereford. 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds -1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 

™'_''™'''Rardne''y'Manor,  Lincoln. -July  6.     *■  ' 

^ri;i;sr    SOWN    iakp,  xcf-,     PLANTS.— 

rV    IM.    ,,l,...:,l    ,;.'.:M,..     I.I    .1.,    I.. I'.  i..   i.^Sullon's  Imperial, 


,  Chatteris,  Cambri 


w 


ANTED       IMMEDIATELY,      CUTTINGS      of 

MRS.     POLLOCK     GERA^.■IUM.      Please     furnish     price 


W  VIRGO  . 
.Plants  of  the 
EARLY  YORK,  EI 
PIXIE,  and  ROBI^ 
looo;  do.  RED  PIC 


SILVER 
fine,  by 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural   Gazette. 


[September  23,   187 1 


Orcblds. 

JAMES  BROOKE  and  CO.   beg  to  invite  attention 
to  their  splendid  stock  of  ORCHIDS,  adapted  for  supplying  a 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

Messrs.  BROOKE  AND  CO. 's  stock  includes  all  the  best  sorts  for 


WM.  PAUL'S  ROSES  are  NOW  in  BLOOM, 
inspection  respectfully  invited.  Amongst  Novelties  are  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE,  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  and  a  number  of  other  English 
and  Foreign  Seedlings. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgalc  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  St 
Pancras  Station,  Midland  Railway,  to  Waltham  Station,  in  about 
half  an  hour.     Entrance  ftom  the  platform,  Waltham  Station. 

PAUL'S  Nurseries.  Waltham  Cross.  London,  N. 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

MALLER,  having  a  large  Surplus  Stock  of    the 

following   really   handsome,  well-grown,   elTective,   WINTER- 
^MING  PLANTS,  offers  them  at  low  prices  for  cash,  delivered 


lialongifloraalba 


W^ 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEY'S       TOBACCO      POWDE: 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


w 


ILKIE'S        CONDENSED       COMPOSITION, 


Insecticides. 

May  be  hi 
Wholesale  of 


Sold  in  bottles  at  ss.,  3s.  6d.,  and  61.  each, 
id  of  all  respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  and 

ALEX.  WILKIE, 
Lodge  Gardens.  Addison  Road,  Kensington.  W. 


I    S    H    U    R 


Has  outlived  r 


l-hose,  ^J.  ;  Brown  do.,  31.  ;  Puce  do 
good  variety  of  Single  POLYANTHUS,  2S.  6d  per  doze 
ose-white  ROCKETS,  20J.  per  100,  V- pcr  dozen;  Doul 
«,  per  100,  3S.  per  dozen.     See  CATALOGUE. 

A.  LAMB,  Pearlree  Hill,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 


FERNS.-Lomaria  c 
Polypodium  tri.i 
4S.  per  dozen  ;  i.i 
in  48-sized  pots,  1 

SELAGINELLAS.  - 
FUCHSIAS.-Firsl-c 


Post-office 
eries,  Bramptc 


N^ 


Wholes.-ile  by 
PRICE'S   PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE       COMPANY 
fi(,j  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Wheat 


Sowing. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

worm.     A  gd.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Sis  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers   in  the    Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,   may  be  had  of 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 
—To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 
ent,  see  that  the  signature  of  HENRY  DOWN   is  on 


th^El 


'  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland, 


AMES        PHILLIPS       AND        CO. 

^  ;  I    -  -  ~   I    ;   '  IKCHARD  HOUSES, 
1(11,    '.  -Nubility,  Clergy,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 


Fourth  quality         ..        ..  151.  ( 

Third  quality l6s.  ( 

Eiglish 20s.  I 

The  abi\ 


HORTICULTURAL  GUISS. 


Stock  sizes.  .6-oz.,  in  too  feet  boxes,  boxes  included. 
These  prices  only  apply  to  the  sises  stated. 

!j|ii 

I3  by  I? 

\ni>i 

4thj         3rdj.        Jnds. 
I5  by  il  \  13    6        .5    6        .'7    0 

ii^ 

IB 

.Oby.4 

mi 

'iiiii 

..         )     16101702.  to  the  foot. 

SQUARES   (in  100  feet 
■6       eiibyiii       9  by  7        gj^byygj- 


I  .I'iinn 


6d. 


HARTLEY'S      IMPROVED     PATENT 

ne  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 

PLATE    GLASS, "IlATES  of  .ill   sizes. 
iNT     PLATE,     ROLL 
TICULTURAL,     -  - 
ription  of  GLASS, 


UTICULTURAL,  ORNA 
ition  of  GLASS,  of  the 
Lists    of    Prices    and 

=  Street  Will 


rieties  DOUBLE  ( 


'■■IIUMS 


r  superb  new  varieties  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS  of 
I  varieties  best  selected  FUCHSIAS 

:  varieties  new  FUCHSIAS  of  1871 

r  varieties  best  selected  VERBENAS 

!  fine  new  varieties  VERBENAS  of  1871   . . 

!  varieties  best  selected  COLEUS 

!  fine  new  varieties  COLEUS  of  1S71 

:  varieties  best  selected  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

r  fine  varieties  new  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  1871 

r  fine  new  varieties  PENTSTEMONS       .. 

,  fine  varieties  PERENNIAL  PHLO.XES 

I  varieties  selected  ZONAL  GERANIUMS 

r  fine  new  varieties  ZONAL  GERANIUMS  of  1870 

:  fine  var.  GOLD  and   GOLDEN  BICOLOR  GERAl 

!  fine  varieties  JAPANESE  y 


)  Hardy  CHILIAN  MI 
5ACHIMENES 
sIRIS  GERMANICA 
iSEDUMS 


!tiesSEMPERVIVUMS 3 

■    •  sSAXIFRAGAS 3 


i  ANTIRRHINUMS 


i"t  varieties  BO 


IBRYANTHEMUMS 


Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  New  Roses,  Fseonles,  Iris, 

LILIUMS,  PHLOX,  &c. 

UGENE  VERDIER,    Fils    Amfe,   trusts    that   his 


E"cS 


him  about  Sept.  25; 
"ox's  Quay,  Lower 


,  Fils  Aine,  HorticuIteur,3,  RueDui 


Camellias,  &c. 

A    VAN  GEERT,   Nurseryman,   Ghent.   Belgium, 
•   begs  to  ofTer  fine  plants  ol  CAMELLIAS,  without  flower  bud, 
best  varieties,  r*4  to  a  feet  high,  bushy  plants,  at  £,6  per  100. 

Fine  plants  of  PANDANlfs  UTILIS,  {or  tabic  decoration,  151.  per 

ce  young  plants.  63s.  per  100. 
CAMELLIAS,' w'i^''  ^"""^^  ''^' 
ARAUCARTA  IMBRICATA,  in  small  and  s 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT  begs  to  offer  the  following, 

O    in  fine  healthy  plants,  at  the  undermentioned  low  prices,  vii.  :— 
CAMELLIAS,  i  to  I'a   foot  high,  with  buds,  best  sorts,  all  named 

varieties  (selection  left  to  J.  V.),  £7  per  100 ;  larger,  ;£io  per  100. 
AZALEA   INDICA,   fine   plants  with  buds,    first-rate   varieties,  £< 

per  100 :  stronger.  £6,  £%.  £12  and  upwards  per  100. 
OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  with  fruit,  301.  per  dozen. 
JASMINUMGRANDIFLORUM,  (ine  grafted  plants,  flowering  all 


;  respectfully  s 


:iled,  especially  £ 
year.     Apply  to 


w 


LLIAM    SCALING,     Willow    Nurseryman, 

very  of 
3RNA. 


WILLOW  PLANTS  ^ 


ine  orders  for  forward  deli- 
NGS    for  TIMBE'^        "  ' 

MENTAL  TREES  for  HEDGES  and  GAME  COV_ 

BASKET-MAKING  purposes.      CATALOGUES   free   upon    appli- 
cation  as  above.     In  the  Press,  and  will  shortly  be  published, 

The  SALI.X,  or  WILLOW,  a  revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  con- 
taining Instructions  for  its  Planting  and  Cu'ture.  with  Observations 


PERISKIA,  Stocks,  strong. 
EPIPHYLLUMS,  in  variety,  roo 
ilication  to  B.  WHITHAM,  The 


isplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants, 
isplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants, 
nsplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants, 
s  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plan 


;tiesHVDRANGE.AS 
Jties  VIOLA  ODORA 
ticsECHEVERIAS 
ties  GREENHOUSE 


Wi 


Cbeap  Nursery  Stock. 

ILLIAM     ABRAHAM     offers     the    following: 

LAURUs'flNUS,  2-yr''!2S?  p^/iiSo  ;  "y'r.',  3oi'."er°?ooo. 


Evergreen  OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  255  , 
Variegated  BOX.  3  to  A  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
Amerfcan  ARBOR-VIT-E.  4  to  6  feet.  20s,  per 
MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA,  iM  to  2  feet 
PAMp'aS  GRASS,":    """' 


,  E.G. 


ties  tall  HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS 

lies  VERONICAS  

B.  \V.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle,  Suss 


ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA  and  RUBRA, 
BUDDLEA  GLOBOSA,  DEUTZIA  SCAERA, 
LEYCESTERIA  FORMOSA,  COLUTEA  CRUENTA, 
TRITOMA  UVARIA,  GLAUCA-all  loi.  per  100. 
English  OAKS.  3-yr.  in  drills,  2S.  td.  per  1000. 
ms,  cash  with  order,  package  free.     Through  rates  to  Lon 


Dutoli  Flower  Roots. 

CARTER'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS.  FRUIT  TREES. 
ROSES,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,    Seedsmen    to  the  Queen 
Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


To  Nurseiymen. 

TENDERS  are  REQUIRED  for  PLANTING  about 
too  Acres  of  Mountain  Land  with  two-thirds  of  LARCH,  and  the 
remaining  intermediate  portions  with  equal  quantities  of  SPRUCE, 
SCOTCH,  and  PINUS  AUSTRIACA ;  the  more  exposed  parts, 
about  20  Acres,  to  be  planted  3j^  feet  apart,  and  the  remainder  4  feet 
apart.  The  land  is  situate  near  Cwmllecoediog,  about  a  mile  from 
Aber  Angell  Station,  on  Dinas  Mawddy  Railway.     Tenders,  stating 

Mr.  ALFRED  IKIN,  Land  Agent,  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire. 


The   Best  Catalogue."— ^''/t-  " HorticuHunst,"  October,  1870. 
GRATJS  ,111(1  POST  FREE,  a  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS, 


Fruit  Trees,  Dried   Flowers,  and  General  Autumn  Requirements. 
DICK   KADCLYFPE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,  HORTICULTURAL  DECORATORS,  and  GARDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    &c. 


Mr.  Wm.  Paul  •  »  ♦  »  well  main 
i  class  oi^oweti."— Journal  0/  Horliciilture 
A  reinarkably  fine  display  of  Hyacinths.  "- 


lined  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation 


William  Paul 

ni;GS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   III.S 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 


Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits 
PRICED    DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   Free  by 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


September  23,   1871.] 
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QUTTONS'     AUTUMN     CATALOGUE    for    1S71 

for  the  cultivation  of— 

|a    Hyacinths  I  Ranunculus  I         Gladiolus 


SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  Special  Appoini 
he  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Readinp. 


Exliibition  Hyacinttis. 

•VS?  ^   CUTTONS'  SUPERB  DUTCH 

rC^^  "^  \CINTHS,for  Pots  and  Glasses,* 

'  t^'^    ~-^  speciallj  selected  for  Exhibition  purposes. 
25  splendid  new  varieties,  405. 


CHEAPER  COLLECTIONS, 


ulbs,  early  orders 


ig^  All  Flower  Roots  carriage  fret 
SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Spec! 
;he  Queen  and  H.R.H.  tl 


C?lOYOOv, 


Dutcli  Flower  Koots. 

A   RCHd.    HENDERSON 

received  a  large  Consignment  of 
DUTCH  and  other  BULBOUS 
ROOTS,  carefully  selected  from  the 
most  celebrated  growers. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  CATA- 
LOGUES are  now  ready,  containinfr 
practical  directions  for  their  successful 

Also,  a  choice  and  select  LIST  of 
VEGETABLE  and  HARDY 
FLOWER      SEEDS      for      Autumn 

LIST    01     general     NURSERY 


HOWCROFT   AND   WATKINS    (Successors    to 
Charhvood  &  Cummins)   beg  to  draw  attention   to  their 
DUTCH  HULBS.collections  of  which,  amounting  t02tj.  and  upwards, 

°'^iiz\yV'ii^llS^c^kTlaE<iV-&,^Iam^'S^^Cyfxini   Notes" for 

HOWCRO 
Cmablwoce 

ij,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London, ' 


THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  W.,  beg  most 
respectlullv  to  announce  that  they  have  successfully  secured  Mr. 
JOHN  BESTER,  the  well-known  Horticulturist,  who  is  now  per- 
manently cneaged  as  MANAGER  of  the  NURSERY  and  SEED 
DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  BESTER,  Pine-Apple 


Seed  Warehouse :  44,  EngUsh  St.,  &  Blaokfrlars  St. 

NURSERIES  &  SEED  FARM:  KNOWEFIELD,  near  CARLISLE 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  having  now  entered  upon 
possession  ot  the  Old.established  SEED  and  NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  LITTLE  AND  BALLAN. 
upport 
ney  snail  continue  to  conduct 
rthe  Firm  of  LITTLE  AND 
BALLANTYNE,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  of 
the  Public  by  close  personal  superintendence  in  every  department  of 
their  Business.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE 

WM.  BAXTER  SMITH,  1       Sole 
Julv  1,1871.  JAMES  WATT,  /Partners. 


lYNE,  of  this  city,  respectfully  request  a  continu; 
1  to  the  Old  Firi       "■         '    " 


and  to  judge  of  our  mode  of  growing  for  themselves.  The  House  we 
have  recently  erected,  in  which  the  plan  of  supplying  moisture  bj 
continued  precipitation,  without  any  disadvantage  to  neatness  ir 
appearance,  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  excite? 


New  Bedding  Plant,  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus 

MARGINATUS  (Lemonscenlcd  gold-edged  Thyme). 

MESSRS.  FISHER,  HOLMES,  and  CO., 
Handsworth  Nursery,  Sheffield,  arc  now  sending  out 
an  exccedint;ly  pretty  Thyme,  of  an  erect-growing  but  much- 
branched  habit,  with  large  obovate  leaves,  which  arc  of  a  very  bright 
dark  green  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  broad  rich  golden-yellow  mar- 
Rined  variegation:  is  very  handsome  and  attractive.  It  will  prove 
very  effective  for  edging  flower  beds,  borders,  or  riband  planting,  and 
for  KrowinK  in  masses  on  banks,  or  in  other  varied  forms;  it  may  be 
grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  for  winter  bedding,  having  proved  per- 
fectly hardy.     Altogether,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 

fragrance  of  the  sweet-scented  Lemon  Thyme. 

ir  «,3c  *.vhii.it,"(i  at  tKc  Royaf  Horticultural  Society  on  June  ai, 
„i — .^-..ic--...  _. .  -he  Royal  Horti- 

I     50  plants  for  63s. 


flower!  ^ 

To  H.R.H.  the 
HOOTS       I'Tin'^s  of  Wales. 

CARRIAGE      FREE. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO, 

Having  received  their  Consignment  of  DUTCH 
FLOWER  ROOTS,  which  have  arrived  in  splendid 
condition,  beg  to  offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS 
of  BULBS,  which  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  the 
best  quality,    all  the  sorts  required    for    the    purposes 


CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and  WINDOW 
DECORATION,  including  Basket  and  Packing, 
and  Carriage  Free.  Price  ioj.  6d.,  21J.,  a,%s. 
^^s.,  and  84J. 

CARTER'S  "  GUINEA "  COL- 
LECTION of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY 
and  WINDOW  DECORATION,  including  Box 
and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.      Contains— 

12  HYACINTHS,  in  12 extra  fine  I  6  TULIPS,  Toumesol. 

named  sorts.  1  3         „  Rex  rubrorura. 

9  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS-  I  3         „  La  Can* 

12  JONQuiLS,^J'weet  scented. 


SHOW  of  ZINNIAS,  STOCKS, 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1—12  Double  ZINNIAS,  cut  blooms.  6  < 
1st,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster  N 
2d,    Mr.    T.    Bray,   I 

Wellington,  Somerset,  75.  ,     ,       ,  . 

3d,    Mr.  B.  Porter,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Benhara,  Sion  Lodge,  Islew 

Mr.  B.  Porter,  151. 
Class  4.-*  HELICHRYSUMS,  in  3-inch  pots.     (Open.) 
Class  5.-3  CELOSIAS,  feathered,  in  S-lnch  pots.     (Open.) 
zd,    Mr.  S,  Thorn,  Gr.  to  E.  Buckingham.  Esq.,  North  Hall,  Hamp- 

Class  6.-6  BEGONIAS,  in  pots,  distinct    (Open.) 
St,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurserj-raan,  &c..  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £1  5*. 
Class  y.-Early  DESSERT  APPLES,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
St,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Gr.  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eatmgton 

Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  151. 
d,    Mr.  G.  Craddock,  Gr.  to  Lord  WiUoughby  de  Broke,  Compton 

Class  8.— Early  DESSERT  PEARS,  single  dish.     (Open.) 


Class  9.— Collection  of  TOMATOS.     (Open.) 
Mr.  W.  Earley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  Ilford,  E.,  15J. 


DIELYTRA : 

LILIUM  f — 
I  SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 
,  SNOWDROPS,     e.xtr 


Royal  ! 
„  Yellow 

"  Due  Van  Thol. 

AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSL 
IXI  AS,  hnest  mixed.       IMUS. 
SPARAXIS,  finest  mixed. 
TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 


CARTER'S   COLLECTIONS  of 

BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and  OUT-DOOR 
PLANTING,  including  Basket  and  Packing,  and 
Carriage  Free.     Price  155.,  30.?.,  42^.,  63J.,  and  S-j.^. 


CARTER'S  COMPLETE  Col- 
lection of  BULBS  for  CONSERVATORY  and 


OUT-DOOR     PLANTING,     including    Bo.>c    and 
Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.     Price  30J.    Contains — 


!  HYACINTHS, 
fine  named  so: 

:  HYACINTHS, 

rcfssuf,'' 

i  TOLIPs"extral 
i      „    Tourncsol. 
i      „    Due  Van  Thol. 
t      „     Royal  Standard. 


Double  DAFFODILS. 


12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 

12  SCILLA  BELGICA,  mixed. 

75  CROCUS,  blue. 

75      >,     striped. 

75      „    large  yellow. 

36  aSeMONES,  extra  finemixed 
8  GLADIOLUS  BRENCH 


SNOWDROPS. 


"COLLECTIONS"    of  BULBS 

for  OUT-DOOR  PLANTING  only,  including 
Box  and  Packing,  and  Carriage  Free.  Price  10^.  6(/., 
21J.,  42J.,  63J.,  and  %^. 


For  full  particulars  of  all  the  above,   see 

CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

OF    DUTCH    BULBS,     FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,    &c., 

Which  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON,  W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ugh,  Gri 


MEMORIAL     PORTRAIT     of    the    LA- 
REV.  JOSHUA  DIX,  M.A. 
At  a  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  1 
on  September  20,  it  was  resolved.  That  a  Memorial  Portrait  of  the 

Council  suspended  in  the  meeting.room  of  the  Royal    Horticult 
Society,   at    South     Kensington.      The    following     Subscriptions 

Baines,  Mr   Thomas     ..     o 


ny,  John,  M.D.       . 

re%'lr.  Thomas     '. 
lers,  .M.  T.,  M.D. 


Dombrain,  Re 

to  WILLIAh 
South  Kcnsin 
Mr.    THO.MJ 


Lane,  Mr.  lohn  E. 
Fernyhou^'h.  .Mr,  J.  R.. 
Home,  Mr.  C.      .. 
Wilson,  Mr.  G.  F. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OTICE.— A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS     of 
noteworthy  horticulturists  and  botanii 

tcIiEturJ"  '"" 


lURAL     GAZETTE." 


\RDENERS'   CHRONICLE 


Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.I 
Wilson  Saunders, 
f.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F 


Professor     Reichenbaci 

Hamburgh 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.J. 


F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  |      James  McNai 

Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41.  V 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1871. 

THE  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  would  not  have  done  its 
duty  had  it  not  taken  the  first  opportunity  of 
publicly  expressing  its  regret  at  the  decease  of  its 
late  Chairman,  the  Rev,  JOSHUA  Dix.  His  love 
for,  and  his  knowledge  of,  flowers  ;  his  sympathy 
with  all  those  with  similar  tastes  to  himself;  his 
catholic  spirit,  impartial  judgment,  and  genial 
good-fellowship,  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  to 
preside  over  a  large  body,  the  members  of  which 
have  not  unfrequently  conflicting  interests,  and, 
of  course,  varied  attainments  and  predilections. 
To  keep  so  heterogeneous  a  body  in  good 
humour,  and  to  secure  fair  play  to  all,  is  no  light 
task,  but  it  is  one  which  we  beheve  everyone 
who  knows  the  circumstances  will  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  the  late  Chairman  fulfilled 
admirably  well.  It  is  therefore  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  we  learn  that  steps  wiU  be  taken  to 
provide  by  public  subscription  a  portrait  of  our 
late  friend,  to  be  placed,  with  those  of  other 
workers  in  the  same  field,  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Such  a  recognition  can,  of  course,  do  the 
deceased  Chairman  no  service,  but  it  will  be  an 
agreeable  thing  to  his  immediate  friends,  and  a 
stimulus  to  others  who,  without  thought  of  fee  or 
reward,  devote  their  energies  unselfishly  to  the 
general  benefit  of  horticulture  and  its  chief 
representative  body,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
the  Council  (with  whom  the  appointment  rests) 
had  appointed  Mr.  W.  Marshall  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Dl.K  in  the  presidency  of  the  Committee. 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  Mr.  Marshall's  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Horticulture  and  of  the  Society  will,  we 
believe,  commend  the  wisdom  of  this  appoint- 
ment.    Few  among  the  Council  have  been  more 
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energetic  and  more  uselul  than  Mr.  Marshall 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  which  the  Floral 
Committee, /«/■  excellence,  may  he  taken  as  the 
representative  ;  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  those  qualifications  which  have  rendered 
him  so  useful  a  man  of  business  on  the  Council 
will  be  turned  to  even  more  profitable  aco. 
in  his  new  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Floral 
Committee. 

From  his  experience  of  the  proper  mode  ol 
managing  exhibitions,  and  his  knowledge  of 
plants,  and  of  those  who  exhibit  them,  we  look 
forward  with  well  grounded  hope  that  the  new 
Chairman  will  strain  every  nerve  to  discountC' 
nance  the  undue  multiplication  of  certificates 
which,  without  some  control,  such  as  a  Chairman 
having  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  can 
alone  exercise,  bids  fair  to  become  an  evil,  and 
to  render  the  certificate  of  the  Floral  Committee 
about  as  valuable  a  decoration  as  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  ol  Honour  !  Mr.  MARSHALL  will  do 
good  service  if  he  sedulously  endeavours,  without 
injuring  the  interests  of  any  individual,  to  check 
any  tendency  towards  a  reckless  indiscriminate 
issue  of  certificates,  which  should  be  esteemed 
primarily  as  horticultural  trophies,  not  as  com- 
mercial puffs.  Again,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
any  one  who  has  the  power  of  influencing  for 
good  the  deliberations  and  awards  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  should  do  his  best  to  secure  fair 
play  and  due  attention  to  meritorious  plants, 
even  if  the  interest  attaching  to  them  be  not 
immediately  of  a  mercantile  nature.  The  Floral 
Committee  is  not  a  body  constituted  to  deter- 
mine what  plants  will  pay  best  to  sell,  but  what 
plants,  as  there  exhibited,  are  most  deserving 
recognition,  whether  Irom  their  utility,  their 
interest,  or  their  beauty.  We  would  not  entirely 
exclude  commercial  considerations  in  the  judging 
of  plants  brought  before  such  a  body,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  number  of  plants  submitted  to  it  for 
adjudication  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
can  hardly  be  judged  by  any  other  standard,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  other  subjects  which 
not  unfrequently  come  before  the  Committee,  and 
which  cannot  be  judged  by  such  a  standard  ;  they 
are  not  in  the  trade,  nor  likely  to  be  so  to  any 
extent  ;  but  that  circumstance  offers  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  be  passed  over  by  the 
Committee.  At  least  they  are  as  much  deserving, 
often  far  more  so  than  the  subjects  to  which  the 
Committee  awards  somewhat  freely  its  diplomas 
and  certificates.  We  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Floral 
Committee  is  sure  to  encounter,  but  we  should 
not  be  doing  our  duty  as  horticulturists  if  we  did 
not  call  attention  to  the  points  already  mentioned. 

PoTATOS  and  Primroses.  There  is  at  least 
as  great  a  similarity  between  these  two  words  as 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  and  we  now 
associate  the  two  with  a  view  of  urging  on  our 
food  producers  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
same  persistent  energy  in  introducing  novelties 
of  sterling  worth  that  is  manifested  by  our 
florists.  We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
recognise  and  thankfully  appreciate  all  that  our 
Potato  growers  have  done  for  us  in  selecting  and 
hybridising,  but  still  we  assert  our  opinion,  that 
they  are  working  too  much  in  one  groove. 
Some  Potatos  are  earlier,  some  later ;  some  far 
more  robust  than  others  ;  their  inner  qualities, 
so  to  speak,  vary  as  much  as  their  outward 
semblance.  Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  the 
exhibitions,  year  after  year,  only  confirms  us  in 
the  idea  that  the  variations  and  differences  we 
see  are  kaleidoscopic— the  same  materials  worked 
up  in  different  ways.  Now,  in  view  of  the  Potato 
disease  alone — apart  from  the  desirability  at 
any  time  of  securing  another  string  to  our  bow 
— we  believe  that  the  great  want  of  our  times,  in 
the  matter  of  Potatos,  is  an  entirely  new  strain. 
We  go  on  breeding  in-and-in  —  ringing  the 
changes  on  one  set  of  bells,  and  they  of  no  great 
compass,  and  we  wonder  that  the  bells  get 
cracked  and  out  of  tune  ;  and,  when  the  blight 
comes,  we  wring  our  hands  and  deplore  the  fate 
which  we  have  done  comparatively  little  to 
avert.  We  plant  in  autumn,  we  lift  early,  we 
eschew  animal  manures,  we  do  this  and  do  that 
— the  this  and  that  being  often  contradictory  the 
one  to  the  other,  but  we  do  not  go  back  to  the 
fountain-head  and  introduce  new  blood.  There 
is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  ; 
there  are  other  tuberous  Solanums,  which  we 
have  mentioned  again  and  again  (see  p.  1253, 
1869),  which  should  at  least  be  tried,  either 
by  themselves  or  crossed  with  the  Potato. 
These  have  never  been  tried  to  our  knowledge. 
The  vast  majority  of  growers  do  not  even  know 


of  their  existence.  They  would  go  on  for  ever 
bewaihng  their  fate,  and  never  attaining  what 
least  affords  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Of 
course  time  is  required,  but  ask  Mr.  Fenn,  or 
any  other  Potato  grower,  whether  time  and 
patience  are  not  required  to  produce  such 
samples  as  were  exhibited  on  Wednesday  last 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  per 
haps  too  much  to  expect  private  individuals 
to  go  to  the  expense,  and  suffer  the  long  delay 
and  disappointments  which  would  probably  have 
to  be  encountered  in  introducing  a  new  breed  of 
tuberous  esculents  ;  such  is  work  for  a  body  like 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Among  its 
members  are  those  who  know  what  kinds  might 
be  sought  forwith  a  fair  chance  of  success  ;  among 
them  arc  those  whose  influence  could  secure  : 
supply  of  the  plants  in  question  with  compara 
tively  little  difficulty  ;  among  their  official; 
assuredly  there  are  those  who,  if  they  had  the 
materials,  would  know  how  to  turn  them  to  good 
account. 

What  greater  service  to  the  community  could 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  do  than  intro 
duce  some  other  species  of  Solanum  (or  other 
plant),  and  sedulously  test  its  capabilities  as  an 
adjunct  to,  or  a  substitute  for,  the  Potato.'  What 
sort  of  Potatos  were  those,  we  wonder,  which 
Raleigh  (if  it  were  really  Raleigh)  introduced  .' 
What  would  our  growers  say  to  them  could  they 
see  them  ?  No  matter  if  the  new  introductions  we 
propose  were  at  first  unpromising  looking,  that  is 
the  case  always  at  first.  Plants  to  be  useful  to 
mankind  on  the  large  scale,  must  be  cultivated 
and  improved.  This  has  been  proved  again  and 
gain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved 
equally  often  that  improvement  may  be  carried 
on  till  it  ends  in  degeneration.  This  seems  para- 
doxical, but  every  breeder,  be  it  of  plants  or 
animals,  will  realise  our  meaning,  and  own  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  new  blood  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  decline  in  vigour  of 
constitution  which  happens  when  breeding  in-and- 
in  is  too  long  and  too  continuously  persevered  in. 

We  do  not  advocate  fanciful  or  preposterous 
schemes,  such  as  grafting  Potatos  into  Artichokes, 
'ice  7'ersti  ;  such  things  may  be  left  for 
psychic  spiritualists,  or  whatever  they  call  them- 
selves. We  confine  ourselves  to  recommending 
steps  in  consonance  with  all  that  we  know 
either  of  sound  practice  or  of  botany  and  vege- 
table physiology,  and  we  say  that  in  this  matter 
no  sound  progress  can  be  made  unless  we  work 
the  right  track,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
physiologists. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Primroses  ? 
This  much  :  the  same  amount  of  energy  and 
skill  which  have  been  devoted  to  securing  the 

agnificent  hardy  Primrose,  of  which  we  offer  a 
portrait  in  another  page,  would  secure  to  us,  at 
least,  in  the  future,  a  new  esculent  as  valuable  as 
the  Potato  now  is.  If  men  of  commerce  will  not 
mnot  undertake  to  do  this,  our  public  gar- 
deners— directors  of  botanic  gardens,  superin- 
tendents of  colonial  establishments,  and  the  like, 
should  do  so,  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  their  own 
and  future  generations. 


—  A  MOVEMENT  has  been  set  on  foot,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  to  per- 
petuate amongst  horticulturists  the  Memory  of  the 
LATE  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  by  obtaining  his  portrait  in 

to  be  hung  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  adver- 
ising  columns  that  the  matter  has  already  taken  a 
tefinite  shape.  Mr.  Marshall  has  undertaken  the 
office  of  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  that  of 
Secretary,  and  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consult  as  to  the  artist  to  be  employed  to  execute  the 
portrait. 

—  In  reference  to  iRlsir  Saxifrages  Mr.  W. 
Andrews  exhibited  during  the  summer  session  of  the 
Dublin  Natural  History  Society  specimens  of  Saxi- 
faga  Andrews!!,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  hybrid,  and 

npinied  by  a  statement  that  he  had  lately  givm 

Mr.  A.  G.  More  the  exact  locality  of  this  rare  form, 

d  fully  expected  that  in  the  course  of  this  summer 

Mr.   More  would    be  able  to  verify  its  distinctness  ; 

he  himself  believes,  judging  from  the  structure  of  its 

varies,  that  this  species  has  strong  affinities  with  S. 

ivalis.  Mr.  Andrews  at  the  same  time  exhibited 
some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  S.  stellaris,  closely 
resembling  in  form  S.  leucanthemi folia,  a  plant  which 
Mr.  John  Ball  appears  to  regard  as  but  a  variety 
of  the  former.  A  coloured  drawing  by  the  late 
Mr.  Du  Noyer  was  also  shown  of  a  remarkable 
variety  found  at  the  Great  Blasquet,  in  which  the 
flowers  presented  a  glandular  disc  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  pistil. 

—  The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 
during  the  week  ending  September  16,    ranged  from 


7S°.6  at  Blackheath  to  62°.6  at  Aberdeen.  The  mean 
for  all  English  stations  was  7i°.9,  there  being  only  two 
places  in  which  the  temperature  was  less  than  70°,  viz., 
Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  Scotland  the  mean 
was  65°.6,  thus  being  6°.3  lower  than  England.  The 
Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from 
52°.5  at  Blackheath  to  41°  at  Leilh,  the  mean  for 
England  being  nS'.i,  and  for  Scotland  43°.9.  The 
Mean  Temperatures  ranged  from  62°.6  at  Black- 
heath to  53°.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean 
for  all  English  stations  was  58°.  2,  and  for  all 
Scottish,  54°.  6.  Very  little  rain  was  recorded  as 
having  fallen,  the  greatest  in  England  occurring 
at  the  most  southerly  station,  Portsmouth  (0.33 
inch),  the  mean  fall  for  the  southern  country  being  but 
0.07  inch.  It  Scotland  the  greatest  fall  occurred 
at  Dundee,  viz.,  0.50  inch,  and  another  of  0.36  inch 
was  recorded  at  Leith,  the  mean  for  the  whole 
country  being  0.14  inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's 
Tables,  p.  1235.) 

Those  who  are  admirers  of  Lilium  AURATUM 

—and  who  is  not  ?— should  see  a  grand  bed  of  upwards 
of  5000  of  them,  now  in  full  bloom,  at  Mr.  A. 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill.  The  plants  are 
seedlings  of  home  growth,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
grand  size,  fine  form,  and  rich  marking  of  their  flowers, 
while  they  are  also  exceedingly  diverse.  Those  with 
red  bands,  and  those  with  crimson  spots,  are  plentiful 
amongst  others,  and  some  are  most  intensely  and 
superbly  spotted.  Mr.  Waterer  would,  we  have  no 
doubt,  gladly  show  them  to  any  one  interested  in  Lily 
culture. 

Among  tlie  different  plants,  the  cultivation  of 

which  for  Fodder  has  been  recommended,  the  CoRO- 
NiLLA  VARIA  secms  to  merit  special  attention.  Miller, 
in  1760,  gave  the  following  account  of  experiments 
which  had   been    tried    with    it,    which    may  be  of 

"This  plant  was  formerly  proposed  to  the  curious  in 
agriculture  as  a  proper  food  for  cattle  ;  and  a  few  persons 
did  make  trial  of  it :  some  of  whom  found  by  experience 
that  it  might  be  cultivated  with  great  ease,  and  become 
very  beneficial  to  the  farmer;  but  it  was  never  extended 
very  far.  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  as  many  other 
valuable  things  are  neglected,  only  because  they  were  not 
cultivated  by  their  predecessors.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
a  large  spot  of  ground  planted  with  this  at  Deepdene, 
near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  at  a  seat  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
How.'VRD,  which,  although  it  had  been  been  neglected 
for  some  years  after  his  death,  yet  was  growing  so  rank 
as  to  spread  over  and  get  the  better  of  all  the  rank  weeds, 
Brambles,  &c.,  which  had  been  permitted  to  grow  among 
the  plants  ;  and  I  measured  some  of  tlie  branches 
which  I  cut  off,  and  found  them  upward  of  5  feet 
long,  and  very  tender  their  whole  length,  so  that  a 
small  spot  of  ground  will  afford  a  good  quantity  of  fodder 
for  cattle,  especially  as  it  will  grow  fast  enough  to  be  cut 
five  or  six  times  a-year  ;  and  in  dry  seasons,  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  other  herbage,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent 
plant  to  supply  that  want.  The  cattle  I  have  tried  with 
this  herb  green  were  horses  and  cows,  both  of  which 
seemed  to  eat  it  greedily,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  better  food  for  any  cattle  than  the  common 
Vetches,  which  are  sown  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  this  is 
an  abiding  plant,  so  it  is  much  preferable  to  any  which 
require  to  be  renewed  every  year.  The  only  objection  of 
any  force  which  I  have  yet  heard  made  to  the  culture  of 
this  plant,  is  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  it  when  it  is  once 
planted,  for  the  roots  spread  more  than  Couch  Grass  in 
the  ground.  But  as  the  plant  will  last  for  ever,  so  it 
should  be  always  planted  where  it  may  remain  ;  and  upon 
such  land  as  is  too  dry  to  produce  other  herbage,  this  may 
be  a  very  profitable  plant." 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Primula  japonica,  A.  Gray  ;  Memoirs  0/ the Anteri- 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  {On  the  Botany  of 
fapan  and  its  Relation  to  that  of  North  America), 
1S59.    New  series,  vol.  vi. 

Undique  glabra,  foliis  oblongis  spathulattsve  obtuse  argute  sxpius 
duplicato-denticulatis  in  petiolum  alatum  brevem  attenuatis 
menibranaceis  vcnosis  efarinosis  (sed  junioribus  subtus  atomi- 
feris)  :  scapo  angulato  (i — li  pedali)  multifloro  ;  floribus  verti- 
cillatis  :  invoUicri  phyllis  lineari-subulatis  inappendiculatia 
integerrimis,  pedicellis  multo  brevioribus ;  calyce  ovato-cam- 
panulato,  lobis  3  angular!  subulatis  tubo  intus  farinifero  a:qui* 
iongis,  corollffi  purpurea;  tubo  pluries  brevioribus  ;  lobis  corollae 
obcordatis  ;  capsula  globosa  vertice  nuda  demum  irregulariter 
rupta, — Hakodadi. 

"  A  showy  species,  which  manifestly  belongs  to  Duby's 
section,  Sphondophylla,  although  the  involucre  is 
not  foliaceous." 
The  above  is  the  technical  description  by  the  learned 
rican  botanist  of  a  plant  whose  praises  are  now  in 
every  one's  mouth.  It  will  do  much  to  redeem  the 
prejudice  felt  against  "New  Plants,"  and  engendered 
by  the  introduction  in  some  cases  of  plants  having  no 
her  qualification  than  that  of  novelty.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  need  be  no  fear ;  the  plant  is  superb, 
and  it  is  hardy.  It  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  found  the  plant  in  Japan  some  ten  years  since,  but 
was  not  successful  in  introducing  it  to  British  gardeners 
till  the  present  year.  Mr.  Fortune  obtained  the  seeds 
from  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  of  Hong-Kong,  and  Messrs. 
Walsh,  Hall  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  which  gentlemen' 
he  observes,  have  the  honour  of  introducing  a  very 
lovely  plant  to  English  gardens.  We  subjoin  a  few 
notes  made  on  it  during  the  season  : — 
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Fig.  277.-PRIMULA    JAPONICA 


A  vigorous,  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  stemless, 
with  bold,  oblong-spathulate,  rugose,  sharply-toothed 
(biserrate  or  sublobate)  leaves,  6—8  inches  long,  and 
about  3  inches  wide.  Scape  erect,  stout,  smooth, 
I — 14  foot  long,  bearing  successive  whorls  (4 — 5  in 
number)  of  showy  flowers,  10 — 14  or  more  in  a  whorl ; 
pedicels  smooth,  I  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  each 
in  the  axil  of  a  subulate  bract.  Flowers  about  i  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  lively  magenta  colour,  with  a  small  dark 


zone  around  the  eye,  and  scentless,  strongly  suggestive 
of  those  of  the  richly-coloured  varieties  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  Calyx  small,  purplish  at  the  base,  campanu- 
late,  with  five  short  triangular  acuminate  lobes  or  subu- 
late points.  Corolla  5-lobed,  the  lobes  roundish, 
obcordate,    bipartite. 


around  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Stamens  five,  almost 
sessile,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  on  the 
swollen  portion.  Stigma  capitate,  about  as  long  as 
the  tube  ;  but,  as  in  other  Primroses,  sometimes  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  stamens,  and  forming  a  pin-eyed 
emarginate,    with    a    small  '  flower.     Already  several  varieties  have  appeared,    of 

mucro  m  tne  smus,  distmct  in  some  vars.,  overlapping    which    the  following  appear  to   us    to    be   perfectly 

in  others  ;  tube   |   inch  long,   swollen  just  below  the  ,  distinct : — 

flatly  expanded  limb,  with  a  zone  of  maroon-crimson  ■      lilacina,  whitish  at  the  edge,  flushed  with  rosy-lilag 
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towards  the  eye,  which  has  a  zone  of  orange-red  ;  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  ;  a  large  flowered  sort. 

allxi,  white  flowers  with  a  zone  of  golden-yellow  al 
the  eye  ;  smaller  than  the  type. 

CiU-ininata,  carmine-red  with  crimson-maroon  mark' 
ing  at  the  eye  ;  smaller  than  the  type. 

splc-iidhia,  more  stocky  in  habit,  large-flowered,  the 
colour  a  very  bright  glowing  magenta  with  brighter 
crimson  zone,  and  broad  open  eye  showing  the  yellov 
interior  of  the  tube. 

rosea^  flowers  lilac-rose,  distinct. 

The  plant  has  been  figured  in  recent  numbers  of  thi 
** Botanical  Magazine"  and  of  the  ** Florist  and  Pomo 
logist. "  


SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  fascination,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  raismg 
new  kinds  of  fruits  from  seed,  which  grewwith  my  growth 
and  has  strengthened  with  my  decline.  I  have  been  led 
into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  wonderful  varia 
I  have  seen  in  fi-uits  raised  from  seeds  ;  their  history 
would,  in  the  hands  of  a  novelist,  fill  a  volume.  A  fe 
days  since  I  looked  over  a  plantation  of  400  Jefferson 
Plums,  raised  from  the  stones  of  this  sort  in  1S65,  and 
I  found  a  great  number  of  them  full  of  fruit,  but  all 
purple— it  is  well  known  that  this  is  a  large  yellow 
Plum  ;  no  two  were  alike,  nearly  all  were  round— 
the  parent  is  oval  ;  and  all  were  more  or  less  good,  bu 
not  of  a  superior  quality.  One  promises  to  be  a  ricl 
reward,  for  it  is  longer  than  its  parent,  ripens  e 
month  earlier,  is  oval,  purple  mottled  with  red. 
its  flesh  transparent,  like  that  of  the  Pine-apple, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour.  In  the  sam( 
batch  of  seedlings,  of  the  same  age,  are  too  of  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay ;  all  those  that  have  borne  have 
given  purple  fruit,  more  or  less  oval — how  different 
to  the  parent  stock  ! — yet  they  seem  to  inherit  the 
Green  Gage  flavour.  There  are  many  hundreds  in  this 
plantation,  raised  in  1865,  and  all  of  great  interest — to 
the  raiser — as  the  origin  of  all  is  given.  It  will  be  some 
few  years  before  all  these  trees  bear  fruit,  but  every 
season  will  give  hope,  and  then  disappointment,  which 
one  does  not  seem  to  feel,  it  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the 
fruit-raiser.  It  is  only  to-day  that  I  saw  on  a  young  tree 
in  the  orchard-house  one  enormous  fruit,  measuring 
12  inches  round;  it  was  the  third  generation  from  the 
White  Nectarine,  was  quite  white,  and  from  its  colour 
I  judged  it  to  be  of  the  finest  racy  flavour.  I  cut  it, 
and,  alas!  found  it  to  be  a  Pavie,  very  sweet,  but 
flavourless. 

I  must  return  to  Plums,  which  are  so  useful,  and  every 
season,  owing  to  our  exports  of  preserves,  becoming 
of  greater  value.  It  is  now,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
50  years  since — I  think  I  have  told  the  tale,  but  n^im- 
portt' — that  my  attention  was  attracted  to  some  grand 
old  Plum  trees,  planted  by  my  grandfather  between 
1770-80.  Their  name,  I  think,  was  the  Early  French 
Plum.  I  soon  found  that  the  proper  name  was  Precoce 
de  Tours.  These  trees,  once  in  four  or  five  years  or 
so,  bore  good  crops  ;  in  other  seasons  a  mere  sprink- 
ling of  fruit.  By  a  sort  of  intuition  it  struck  me  that 
this  tender  but  early  Plum  might  be  acclimatised  by 
raising  seedlings  from  it.  Accordingly  I  sowed  some 
stones,  and  raised  some  young  trees.  These  were 
planted  in  a  corner,  and  nearly  forgotten.  I  was  then 
immersed  in  Rose  culture.  After  some  eight  or  10,  or 
12  years  had  elapsed,  these  trees  commenced  to  bear 
fruit  ;  I  was  struck  by  the  precocity  and  goodness  of 
one,  and  the  great  fertility  and  goodness  of  the  other. 
They  were  at  first  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  and 
were  simply  No.  i  and  No.  2.  After  a  few  years  the 
former  was  named  the  Early  Favourite,  a  dessert  Plum, 
and  the  latter  the  Early  Prolific — at  present  the 
most  popular  of  all  Plums,  not  only  for  its 
earliness,  for  it  is  at  market  by  the  end  of 
July,  but  for  its  excellent  flavour  as  a  preserve. 
It  is,  when  well  grown  and  ripe,  far  superior  to  any 
other  early  Plum,  even  as  a  dessert  fruit.  For  the  last 
20  years  it  has  so  increased  in  popularity,  that  from 
15,000  to  20,000  trees  are  sold  here  annually,  and 
some  thousands  of  young  pyramids  are  planted  out 
6  feet  apart  for  bearing,  under  market  garden  pruning. 
By  raising  this  sort— creating  it — one  feels  to  have 
benefited  one's  species,  and,  like  growing  the  extra 
blade  of  grass,  the  feeling  is  one  of  gratification. 

Another  seedling  Plum  has  giveij  me  much  gratifica- 
tion. As  it  will,  I  think,  be  a  pleasant  memento, 
shall  I  give  its  history  ?  [By  all  means.  Eds.]  Well, 
at  this  rate  I  could  fill  a  volume  about  seedling 
Plums. 

About  25  years  ago,  when  full  of  Rose  love  and  Rose 
lore,  I  happened  to  be  at  Bellevue,  a  charming  height 
near  Paris — now,  I  think,  devastated — on  a  visit  to 
M.  Laffay.  In  the  midst  of  our  Rose  talk  he  said, 
"  You  are  so  full  of  Roses,  but  look  here — taste."  He 
then  gave  me  a  large  mottled  Golden  Gage,  with  a  most 
excellent  and  distinct  flavour,  superior,  I  then  thought, 
to  the  old  Green  Gage.  I  think  so  still.  This  was 
Reine  Claude  Diajjliane  (now  the  Transparent  Gage), 
because  «dien  fully  ripe  you  can  see  the  stone  plainly. 
A  few  years  after  this  time  I  received  some  trees,  but 
they  seemed  so  disinclined  to  bear  that  I  despaired  of 
them  ;  their  shoots  were  so  glossy  and  vigorous,  and 
their  leaves  the  same,  that  no  blossom  buds  would 
form.  This  went  on  till  the  hot  summer  of  1857,  I 
think,  when  some  fine  fruit  ripened  in  .September — how 
large  and  excellent  they  were  !     I  was  not,  however. 


satisfied  with  the  habit  of  the  tree,  it  was  too  vigorous, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  shy  in  bearmg  ;  my  success  ir 
acclimatising  the  Precoce  de  Tours  came  to  mind,  and 
I  had  hopes.  Some  stones  were  sown,  some  young 
trees  raised,  and  two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  Plum  of  my  own  creating  likely,  in  a  humble 
way,  to  immortalise  my  name  (mi  bono  ?).  This  seedling 
is  a  marvellous  likeness  of  its  parent  as  regards  the 
colour,  quality,  and  size  of  its  fruit,  but  it  ripens  fully 
a  month  earlier  and  is  a  great  bearer,  but,  above  all, 
instead  of  having  smooth,  vigorous  shoots  it  has  stout 
downy  ones  and  rugose  leaves  :  a  more  complete  di 
parture  from  the  parent  I  have  never  witnessed.  One 
day  this  Plum  will  go  to  the  London  markets  by 
thousands  of  bushels,  and  its  raiser  or  creator  may 
remembered. 

Among  our  numerous  seedling  Plur 
has  been  directed  to  fine  culinary  sorts,  so  as  to  hav< 
a  large  size,  deep  colour,  and  fine  flavour.     One  seed 
ling  from  Prince  Engelbert  bore  for  the  first  time  this 
season,   and  promises  well,  being   large,    and   of  the 
same  size  and  quality  as  its  parent,  with  this  remark 
able  difference — it  ripens  at  the  end  of  July,  or  three 
weeks  before  it.     Another  Plum  for  the  people  is 
seedling  from  Belle  de  Septembre,  of  the  same  size, 
nearly  so  ;  this  ripens  the  middle  of  August,  and  is 
prodigious    bearer  —  it   bears    up   the   stem,    so   that 
it   can   be   cultivated   as    a    close  pyramid   in    small 
gardens.      These   market    Plums  will,    when  knc 
supersede  that  prolific  but  insipid  Plum,  the  Vict' 
now  so  largely  grown. 

With  regard  to  seedling  Pears,  there  are  so 
or  four  thousand  here,  many  from  hybridised  sorts,  as 
are  many  of  the  Plums;  they  are  full  of  interest,  but 
almost  hopeless — it  is  so  difficult  to  raise  a  fine  Pear 
from  seed  to  ripen  when  Pears  are  valuable.  There 
are,  as  we  know,  too  many  really  good  Pears  ripening 
in  September,  October,  and  November ;  but  good 
Pears  ripening  in  March  and  April  are  still  rare. 
There  are  some  scores  of  Pears  raised  here  from  seed 
now  full  of  fruit ;  they  have  been  raised  from  esteemed 
sorts,  and  which  seem  quite  hardy,  but  not  good  enough 
to  name,  except  one,  a  variety  of  the  Louise  Bonne,  a 
like  it  in  every  respect,  except  in  ripening  a  month 
so  after  its  parent  ;  still  the  vagaries  of  my  seedling 
Pears  are  productive  of  amusement,  and  the  hundreds 
that  have  not  borne,  of  hope. 

With  Apples  raised  from  seed  I  have  had  but  little 
success,  for  I  placed  the  Ribston  Pippin  as  a  test,  and 
not  one  could  surpass  or  even  equal  it ;  and  so  my  seed- 
lings, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  surface  rooters, 
which  have  made  valuable  Paradise  stocks,  were  all 
grafted  with  established  sorts. 

My  seedling  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  origin  and  qualities  so  valuable,  that  I 
could  fill  a  small  volume  in  narrating  their  his- 
tory. I  will  only  at  present  mention  one,  most 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  excellence  :  more 
than  one  or  two  of  our  best  judges  having  declared 
it  to  be  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  best  Peach  in  the 
world,  and  yet  this  is  only  one  remove  from  that  uneat- 
able Pavie  (clingstone),  the  Pavie  de  Pompone.  I  ate 
one  of  these  Peaches  to-day  (.September  15) ;  it  is  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  one  larger 
(12  inches  round),  and  with  its  cream  colour  and  rose  so 
handsome,  nor  ate  one  so  rich.  This  is  most 
encouraging,  still  with  Peaches  hybridised  there  is 
;thing  more  to  be  done,  for,  as  Sir  John  Sebright 
said  of  his  bantams,  "  they  can  be  bred  to  a  feather." 
I  can  only  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  a  seedling 
Peach  tree  has  borne  this  season  some  extraordinary 
fruit.  The  tree  was  raised  from  that  original  Chinese 
the  Honey  Peach,  the  blossom  of  which  was 
crossed  with  the  Albert  Nectarine.  The  result  is  a 
perfect  hybrid,  with  a  skin  nearly  as  smooth  as  the 
Nectarine,  and  with  a  combined  flavour — the  luscious 
sweetness  of  the  Honey  Peach,  with  the  brisk 
Nectarine  flavour.  It  may  be  asked  why  these  things 
have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  ? 
Well,  I  know  the  members  to  be  good  and  honest, 
but — shall  I  say  it? — rather  deficient  in,  in — must  I  say 
it  ? — prudence.  Some  of  them  are  better  lovers  of  than 
judges  of  fniit,  and  so  it  has  happened  that  errors  have 
been  committed,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  want  of 
judgment  as  from  haste  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  every 
variety  of  fruit  should  be  exhibited  at  least  for  three 
seasons  (giving  it  commendation,  if  deserved,  each  time 
it  is  shown)  before  a  first-class  certificate  is  given. 
The  habits  of  the  tree  should  be  looked  into 
before  judgment  is  passed  ;  in  fact,  the  com- 
mittee should  have  a  peripatetic  branch  of,  say, 
three  good  men  to  closely  observe  the  origin  and 
habit  of  a  seedling  fruit,  and  then  wait.  If  this  can 
be  done  we  should  not  have  a  late  Peach  certificated  as 
an  early  one,  or  a  Grape  certificate  returned,  or  a  Pear 
as  a  supposed  seedling  exhibited  only  once  and  certifi- 
cated, putting  sundry  guineas  into  the  pocket  of  the 
exhibitor.  With  Grapes,  commencing  with  the  Golden 
Hamburgh,  we  have  much  to  lament,  for  many  guineas 
misspent ;  let  us  hope  that  that  horrible  guinea  will 
disappear  as  the  price  of  our  new  fruits,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  be  glad  to  dispense  with  it  :  depend  upon  it 
the  three  years'  trial  and  the  peripatetics  will  stop  it. 
have  written  as  above  after  much  talk  with  fruit- 
loving  friends,  forgetting  in  my  old  age  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  have  been  mixed 
,'ith  all  its  doings  till  1870,  since  which  I  have  not 
been   able  to  attend ;  so  that  I  have  helped  it  in  its  < 


small  errors  with  golden  and  other  Grapes  ;  and  as  it 
is  never  too  late  to  mend,  I  have  now  endeavoured  to 
lend  an  amending  hand,  for  which  I  trust  the  com- 
mittee, if  it  do  not  thank  me,  will  at  least  consider 
kindly. 

I  may  at  some  future  time,  if  permitted,  give  my 
experience  in  raising  seedling  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
commencing  some  forty  years  since.  It  would,  I  flatter 
myself,  form  a  chapter  not  devoid  of  interest. 
Tios.  Rivo-s.  [The  history  of  our  correspondent's 
experiments  would  be  most  valuable.  Eds.] 


BATONEUS  POPULI. 
A  Mite  Injurious  to  the  Aspen  in  Scotland. 
At  the  end  of  May  last,  Mr.  George  Norman,  of 
Forres,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  ardent  and 
successful  cultivator  of  Scottish  entomology,  kindly  sent 
to  me  a  batch  of  curious  Aspen  galls,  accompanied  by 
a  note  that  they  were  growing  in  vast  profusion  on 
Sir  A.  Gordon  Cumming's  estate  near  Shiel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Findhorn,  and  that  the  branches  of  the 
Aspens  were  covered  with  them  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
My  correspondent  also  informed  me  that  the  Aspens 
were  probably  of  natural  growth — quite  wild,  and,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  I  learned  that  none  of  the  galls 

It  is  the  first  time  that  British  specimens  of  these 
galls  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  I  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  their  occurrence  in  Bohemia,  as 
detailed  by  Herr  L.  Kirchner  in  the  following  note,  of 
which  I  think  it  serviceable  to  give  a  literal  transla- 
tion : — 

"But  the  most  diversified  works  I  found  on  the  Populus 
tremula,  L. ,  of  our  woods,  at  the  young  shoots  of  4 — 5 
years'  growth,  amongst  which  there  are,  however,  indi- 
viduals, nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  which  from  the  want 
of  sun  continue  to  vegetate  in  a  crippled  state  in  the 
thicket  of  old  Pine  plantations.     Most  remarkable  of  all 


green,  their  shape  and  look  that  of  a  raspberry,*  their 
interior  full  of  smaft  cells,  nearly  100  in  number,  each 
of  which  has  the  size  of  a  Hemp-seed,  and  is  tenanted  by 
10 — 15  mites  in  the  lar\'al  state  (Batoneus  popuh,  mihi). 
Only  twice  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  catch  altogether  five  old 
females  which  were  just  busy  [laying  ?]. 

"This  gall  formation,  which  is  quite  peculiar  in  con- 
struction, and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  mite 
still  undescribed,  I  have  subsequently  found  on  11  dif- 
ferent crippled  shoots,  always  only  near  the  root,  fixed 
to  the  bark,  half  above  ground,  and  half  imbedded  in  it." 

With  the  description  here  given  of  the  Bohemian 
specimens,  my  own  Scotch  ones  quite  agree  in  every  par- 
ticular,— in  size,  colour,  and  internal  structure.  I  was  in 
particular  struck  by  the  rich,  downy,  reddish-green  hue 
of  their  covering,  by  the  loose,  granulate  texture  of 
the  outer  layer,  which  could  be  easily  broken  up  by 
hand,  and  by  the  fibrous,  woody,  hard  centre,  around 
and  within  which  the  numerous  cells  of  the  mites  were 
located.  In  my  opinion  each  of  these  galls  springs 
from  a  bud,  transformed  into  a  short,  deeply-imbedded 
foot-stalk,  within  which  the  parent  nrite  had  depo- 
sited her  eggs.  Hence  I  would  not  lay  any  stress  on 
the  fact,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Herr  Kirchner,  that 
the  galls  occur  only  near  the  roots.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion I  hope  to  be  able  to  supplement  this  notice  by 
of  the  development  of  the  makers  of  these 
'  1  the  meantime  1  wish  to  direct  the 
of  foresters  and  arboriculturists  to  the  fact, 
how  injurious  these  galls,  "in  vast  profusion,"  must 
be  to  the  trees,  and  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  sap 
they  must  divert  from  its  legitimate  channels. 

Those  who  value  healthy  growth,  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend,  not  to  use  their  pruning-hooks 
tremblingly,  like  "  Aspen  o'er  a  brook,"  but  firmly, 

■  mindful  of  the  circumstance  that  if  the  operation 
1  do  any  lasting  good,  these  excrescences  should 
remain  on  the  ground,  but  should  be  collected  and 
consigned  to  the  fire.  Albert  Miiller. 


ENGLISH  LOCAL  FLORAS.— V. 
N  1825  appeared  a  second  edition  «f  "An  Essay  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  British  Plants  through 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham,"  by  Mr.  Winch  ;  it  first  appeared  in  1819. 
This  is  of  importance  as  being  one  of  the  earliest 
papers  directing  attention  to  geographical  botany,  and 
will  be  perused  with  great  interest.  It  contains  a 
careful  enumeration  of  the  more  interesting  plants  of 
the  district,  arranged  under  ten  heads,  including  such 
as  reach  their  north  limit  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  such  as  here  find  their  south  limit ;  and  two  lists 
of  introduced  plants,  the  latter  from  the  ballast  hills  of 
Tyne  and  Wear,  being  interesting  as  recording  for  the 
first  time  the  occurrence  of  species  which  liave  since 
put  in  an  appearance  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  two  appendices — the  first  containing  a 
monograph  of  the  Roses  of  the  district,  of  which  14 
are  enumerated  ;  and  the  second,  observations  on  tem- 
perature, &c.  In  a  brief  review  like  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  a  complete 
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notice  of  such  papers  as  these  ;  and  this  remark  applies 
even  more  forcibly  to  the  worlcs  of  Mr.  Watson,  which, 
however,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  pass  un- 
mentioned. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  Rare  or  Remarkable  Ph.-eno- 
gamous  Plants  of  South  Kent,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Smith,  published  in  1829,  is  the  next  work  which 
claims  our  notice.  It  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the 
English  Flora,  and  embraces  a  district  of  much 
botanical  interest.  In  careful  and  critical  observation, 
this  catalogue  is  in  many  respects  an  advance  upon 
most  of  its  predecessors  ;  it  contains  246  species — a 
good  number,  considering  that  the  commoner  are 
excluded.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Statice,  here  published  as  cordata,  which  was  subse- 
quently described  by  the  author,  in  the  "  Supplement 
to  English  Botany,"  as  S.  binervosa.  This  plant, 
although  described  and  figured  by  Lobel  and  Gerarde, 
and  localised  by  the  latter  and  Ray,  was  long  over- 
looked by  subsequent  writers,  and  a  full  description  is 
here  given.  In  the  "Student's  Flora"  it  is  placed 
as  S.  auriculffifolia.  Many  detailed  descriptions  and 
critical  notes  are  scattered  through  the  book ;  the 
observations  upon  the 
species  and  forms  of 
Ophrys,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  are  espe- 
cially abundant  at 
Folkestone,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The 
form  known  as  O.  fuci- 
fera  appears  to  have 
been  plentiful  about 
this  time,  as  our  author 
speaks  of  having  seen 
jspeci- 


well  known  not  only  in  that  capacity  but  also  as  an 
accomplished  physician  and  a  learned  zoologist.  We 
shall  refer  later  on  to  another  of  his  works. 

In  1832  appeared  a  work  by  Mr.  Hewett  Cottrell 
Watson,  printed  for  private  distribution,  entitled, 
"  Outlines  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  British 
Plants."  This  may  be  considered  of  especial  interest, 
not  only  from  its  being  among  the  first  works  which 
directed  attention  to  geographical  botany,  but  also  from 
its  having  been  the  earliest  botanical  work  of  the 
author,  and  the  pioneer,  so  to  speak,  of  the  invaluable 
"  Cybele  Britannica."  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  j 
the  first  containing  outlines  of  the  conditions  influencing 
the  distribution  of  plants,  of  the  climate  and  physical 
aspect  of  Britain,  and  of  the  topographical  and  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  British  plants.  The  second  part 
is  devoted  to  the  particular  distribution  of  species, 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  In  this  the 
range  of  each  species,  both  in  Britain  and  abroad,  is 
given,  under  its  proper  heads  of  habitat,  topography, 
and  geography.  Under  topography,  Britain  is  divided 
into  six  districts  :  the  first  four  including  respectively 
the  south-eastern,    south-western;   north-eastern,   and 


BREHAUrS    ''LAWN    CONSERVA- 
TORY" AND  "CORDON  CASE." 

At  the  Nottingham  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Mr.  Rendle,  the  patentee  of  the 
admirable  inventions  above  named,  exhibited  examples 
to  which  we  directed  attention  at  the  time,  as  being 
a  decided  step  in  advance  of  anything  in  their  way 
which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  the  annexed  illustra- 
tions (figs.  278,  279),  and  to  add  a  full  description  from 
the  pen  of  the  inventor,  the  Rev.  Th.  C.  Brehaut : — 

"  The  Lawn  Conservatory  and  First  Fruit  Case 
(fig.  279)  partly  represents  a  12-foot  length,  3  feet  6  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  The 
glass  removes  at  pleasure,  and  so  does  the  whole  of  the 
front  and  side  shutters,  and  also  lower  down  to 
water,  shift  pots,  &c.— in  fact,  every  part  is  movable. 
This  gives  immense  ventilation,  and  ventilating  slides 
for  winter  are  provided.  The  case  stands  on  a  single 
row  of  bricks,  so  that  the  flowers  may  all  be  readily 
seen  when  the  case  is  used  as  a  conservatory,  the  back 


flower-pots  being  raised  at 


than  ; 


mens  from  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Ospringe. 
He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  subse- 
quent writers  have 
confirmed,  that  it 
could  not  be  separated 
from  O.  aranifera. 
Careful  figures  of  this 
and  some  other  of  the 
more  interesting  of  the 
plants  enumerated  are 
given. 

In  1S29  also  Dr 
George  Johnston  pub 
lished  Part  I  of  a 
Flora  of  Berw  ick 
upon-Tweed  This 

contained  24S  pages 
and  was  confined  to 
the  Phanerogams  ar 
ranged  accordmg  to 
the  Linnean  system 
the  nomenclature  bemg 
that  of  Smith  s  Eng 
lish  Flora.  There  is 
an  introductory  essay 
on  the  geology  of  Ber 
wickshire.  The  num 
ber  of  species  enume 
rated  is  608  these  are 
briefly  described  w  ith 
short  notes  of  general 
interest,  and  full  lists 
of  localities  for  the 
rarer  plants.  A  co- 
loured figure  is  given 
ofVeronicaBu.xbaumii, 
under  its  synonym  of 
V.  filiformis.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnston, 
this  had  not  been  pre- 
viously noticed  in  any 
work  on  English  bot- 
any, although  Mr.  E. 
Forster  had  observed 

it  "several  years"  before  in  Sussex.  Its  rapid 
spread  throughout  the  country  need  only  be  referred 
to.  Another  plate  is  that  of  the  Luzula,  which 
we  mentioned  as  having  been  figured  by  Purton, 
and  which  is  here  given  as  L.  sudetica.  Part  2, 
published  in  1831,  contains  the  Cryptogams,  extend- 
ing over  268  pages,  and  several  appendices  on  the 
additional  species  and  localities  observed  since  the 
publication  of  Part  I.  There  is  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Myosotis  repens,  for  which  M.  sylvatica  had 
previously  been  erroneously  recorded ;  also  a  figure 
and  description  of  Lathra:a  Squamaria.  There  is 
also  an  arrangement  of  the  plants  according  to  the 
natural  system,  and  a  complete  table  of  the  Phanerogams 
and  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  general  remarks 
upon  introduced  plants,  founded  on  the  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow  two  years  before. 
The  plants,  which  reach  respectively  their  north  and 
south  limit  in  Ber\vickshire,  are  enumerated.  There  is 
a  sketch  of  the  botany  of  north  Durham  and  Berwick- 
shire from  the  earliest  records  to  the  date  of  publication, 
stating   the   principal   additions   made   to  the  flora  by 


Fig    278  — beehaut'' 


Fig     279 — BREHAUT  S   I.A\\N    CONSER'\  ATOR\    AND    '    FIRST 


observers,  somewhat 
adopted   in    the    "Flora   of   Middlesex,' 
these    columns    at    p.    1067,     1869.      I 
was  evidently  a  careful  and  painstaking  botanist,  and 


ticed 


north-western  counties  of  England  ;  the  fifth  and  sbith  1  which  are  made 
the  southern  and  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  Then 
follows  a  reference  to  the  various  local  floras  in  which 
the  species  was  recorded,  and  then  the  counties  in 
which  it  was  reported  to  grow.  Indications  of  sup- 
posed introductions  are  given  ;  and  under  the  head  of 
geography,  the  extra-British  distribution  of  the  species 
is  traced. 

In  1833  Mr.  Winch's  "  Contributions  to  the  Flora 
of  Cumberland,"  which  had  appeared  a  few  years 
before  in  the  "Newcastle  Magazine,"  was  "repub- 
lished with  numerous  additional  habitats  of  scarce 
plants  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of"  Mr.  Wat- 
son's work.  This  contains  a  critical  examination  of 
the  claims  of  certain  plants  to  be  admitted  to  the  flora 
which  had  been  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Hutton, 
a  Lake  guide  ;  and  justifies  the  rejection  of  many 
which  had  appeared  in  the  "Botanist's  Guide."  A 
list  on  the  Linna:an  system,  with  localities,  follows,  in 
which  the  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  are  included.  In 
1837,  a  similar  catalogue  of  addenda  to  the  flora  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  was  published  by  the 
same  author,  apparently  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  from 
which  it  was  subsequently  reprinted.  James  Britten, 
F.L.S. 


pleasure.  On  a  laivn  the 
effect  is  very  good. 
I  have  since  added 
iron  spikes  along  the 
ridge  for  a  stout  cur- 
tain to  be  drawn  over 
the  glass  in  stormy  or 
cold  weather.  I  have 
a  20-foot  length  6  in. 
higher,  and  the  same 
wider  than  the  12-foot 
here  shown.  But  the 
smaller  size  is  handier 
to  transport,  which, 
by  sliding  out  the  glass, 
it  is  easy  to  do.  Thus 
we  carried  one  and 
placed  it  over  a  Vine 
which  had  been  trained 
on  a  wall,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  has  this  Vine 
running  under  the  top, 
with  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums filling  the  floor 
beneath,  both  doing 
perfectly.  Next  winter 
and  spring  I  intend 
filling  this  floor  with 
Strawberries  in  pots, 
and  replacing  these, 
when  ripe,  with  Roses 
or  show  Pelargoniums, 
which  succeeded  won- 
derfully in  them  this 
spring,  being  the  finest 
in  the  island.  This  is 
using  the  case  as  a 
"first  fruit"  (Mr. 
Rivers  gave  the  name) 
propagator  ;  indeed, 
any  early  vegetables 
would  thrive  in  it.  If 
made  cheaply,  this  is 
one  important  use  it  is 
destined  for,  being  a 
miniature  plant  and 
fruit  house,  with  glass 
placed  to  admit  the 
direct  morning  and 
mid-day  sun  rays  and 


mand. 

"  The  leading  idea 

of  this  case  is  that  no 

shifting   or    lifting    of 

glass   lights  occurs  in 

it,   the  whole   of    the 

work    being  done  by 

removing     the     back 

and       side      shutters, 

easy  4  feet  lengths  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  thinking  of  running  a  flue  under  my  large  cases, 

to  grow  early  Strawbei-ries  for  the  markets,  or  to  use 

for  early  Roses,  &c. 

"The  cordon  case  (fig.  278)  also  illustrates  a  portion  of 
a  12-foot  length,  with  legs  of  10  inches  above  the  soil, 
and  3  inches  buried  to  steady  the  case.  The  front 
glass  is  18  inches  long,  and  there  is  a  half  hip  of  wood 
at  the  back,  removable  to  ventilate  and  prune  in  bad 
weather.  In  fine  weather,  the  floor  on  which  the 
Peach  or  Apricot  cordon  lies,  is  lowered  to  the  earth 
to  ventilate,  prune,  or  syringe,  and  expose  the  cordon  to 
the  air  at  pleasure.  The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  whole 
work  is  to  be  done  by  raising  this  floor  to  the  level  of  the 
front  portion  (which  closes  up  the  case)  in  bad  weather, 
and  by  lowering  the  floor  in  fine  wxather.  The  cordon 
is  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  case,  and  may  be  planted 
in  the  earth,  or  from  a  pot.  Vines  are  well  suited  for 
this  case,  which  is  also  approved  of  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
and,  being  very  portable  and  cheap,  might  be 
used  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  Strawberries  or 


(rendle  s  patent) 


bedding  plants. 
The   many   ii 
can    be    put, 


which  cases    of  this   character 
doubt   commend   those  which 
Brehaut  has   invented,   to   the  favourable  notice 
of  cultivators  generally. 
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IJome  Comsjjoiiknce. 

Philodendron  crinipes. — The  riiilodenJron  we 
have  here,  under  the  name  of  P.  cruiipes,  is  at  the 
present  time  in  bloom.  Is  it  an  unusual  occurrence  ?  I 
attribute  its  blooming  to  the  tact  that  the  stem  was 
severed  just  above  the  soil  last  winter,  its  only  means  of 
sustenance  being  by  means  of  the  air  roots,  the  which 
are  quite  at  home  among  the  Lycopodium  growing  on 
the  wall.  William  Lees,  The  Gardens,  Pemlws,  Holy- 
head,  September  16. 

The  Potato  Disease.— I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  article  by  "  H."  in  your  impres- 
sion of  the  9th  inst. ,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Kiihn  and  llcrr  von  Schultzenstein.  When  the 
disease  appeared  this  year,  I  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  I  could  not  hear  of  any 
careful  scientific  researches  on  it,  wllich,  moreover,  my 
friend  Dr.  J.  11.  Gilbert  explained  to  me,  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  the  Potato 
famine,  on  the  ground  that  the  disease  was  a  scourge 
sent  by  God,  and  that  to  attempt  its  cure  was  impiously 
to  appose  the  designs  of  the  Almighty.  I  was  there- 
fore thrown  on  my  own  resources,  and  having  about 
30  acres  of  Potatos,  growing  in  different  kinds  of  soil, 
and  under  very  varied  conditions,  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  making  observations.  I  first  of  all  asked  all 
my  workpeople  what  they  knew,  liad  observed,  or 
believed  about  the  disease.  From  them  I  heard  of 
course  a  vast  number  of  surprising  theories,  but  I 
found  that  they  were  all  agreed — though  coming  from 
different  parts  of  the  country — on  one  point,  viz.,  that 
it  began  in  the  haulm.  Here,  then,  was  a  first  point, 
susceptible  of  comparatively  easy  proof  or  disproof 
Accordingly  I  made  a  number  of  observations,  and 
found  that  the  haulm  was  visibly  aflected  long 
before  the  tubers  were.  I  then  collected  some 
afifected  leaves,  and  found  that  when  powerfully 
magnified,  they  revealed  the  existence  of  a  Fungus 
growth  beyond  any  possibility  of  dispute.  I  then 
traced  the  gradual  extension  of  this  growth,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  active  decomposition  down- 
wards through  tlie  stem  of  the  haulm  to  the  tubers  ; 
and  I  observed  this  so  frequently,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  infectious  diseases  in 
the  human  subject,  and  among  domestic  animals  ;  and, 
although  the  origin  of  disease  is  generally  so  obscure  as 
to  defy  observation,  yet  the  means  by  which  contagia 
are  spread  are  susceptible  of  close  observation  and 
direct  experiment.  The  result  has  been  to  make 
me  a  thorough  believer  in  the  "germ  theory"  of 
disease.  It  is  true  that  no  one  has  ever  actually  seen 
the  "germs  "  of  any  contagion  in  animals,  even  through 
the  most  powerful  microscope,  and  I  was  taunted  with 
this  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
but  many  things  can  be  proved  to  have  a  material 
existence,  which  have  yet  never  been  actually  seen. 
Ni)  me  ever  saw  the  wind,  pigs  excepted  (if  1  may  be 
a'lo«ed  an  Irishism),  yet  houses  have  been  blown 
down  by  the  material  effect  of  this  invisible  agent.  If, 
th;itfore,  we  proceed  upon  the  "germ  theory,"  to 
treil  the  disease  chemically,  instead  of  the  patient 
m.'ititally  ;  and  if  we  succeed,  as  an  invariable,  or 
almost  invariable  result,  in  killing  the  disease,  instead  of 
the  patient,  the  actual  material  existence  of  the 
"germs"  is,  to  the  impartial  mind,  proved  just  as 
conclusively  as  if  they  had  been  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope. This  is  the  rationale  of  what  is  known  as 
"  antiseptic  treatment."  "  Curing,"  "  pickling," 
"salting,"  "smoking,"  are  all  antiseptic  processes, 
and  nothing  else.  They  succeed  because  they  are  all 
destructive  of  low  forms  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or 
nimal,  and  where  they  are  not  entirely  successful,  it 


is  because  the  antiseptic  agents  have  been  too  much 
diluted  with  water  in  the  case  of  salts,  with  air  in  the 
case  of  smoke,  or  because  sufficient  means  have  not 
been  taken  to  ensure  the  penetration  of  the  antiseptic 
agent  throughout  the  entire  mass  to  be  acted  on.  To 
act  directly  upon  the  parasitical  disease-growth  by  an 
inorganic  chemical  agent,  whose  action  we  understand 
and  can  control,  with  the  object  and  certainty  of  pro- 
ducing a  definite  result,  is  assuredly  much  more 
scientific  and  much  more  hopeful  than  to  attempt  to 
act  upon  it  indirectly  by  administfring  to  the  subject 
attacked  some  empirical  nostrum,  sometimes  organic, 
sometimes  inorganic,  sometimes  a  thoroughly  un- 
scientific "mixture"  of  both,  whose  action  no  human 
being  pretends  to  undersijirl  \.  c"i  !iil;1v  the  "germ 
theory"  is  much  the  mil,;  ;      i         i    1  if  contagia, 

audit  is  not  surprising  III. I  1.    ;      liiurents every 

year  among  the  most  scuhiiiu   ,.\  ,.,^ _ilical  men,  as 

the  best  explanation  of  the  spi  tn<]  of  cimtagia  even  where 
no  germ  can  be  detecied  by  the  microscope.  In  the 
case  of  Potato  disease  certain  germs  invariably  accom- 
pany, and,  according  to  my  observation,  which  appears 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  Kuhn  and  others,  precede 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  tubers.  At  all 
events  on  this  point  I  prefer  the  evidence  of  my  own 
observations  to  what  appear  to  be  only  as.sertions,  and 
unsupported  ones,  of  Herr  von  .Schultzenstein.  There- 
fore I  came  to  the  conclusion  (and  see  no  reason  to 
change  my  opinion),  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  anti- 
septic treatment  that  we  must  look  for  a  cure  of  Potato 
disease.     But  coming  to  this  conclusion  does  not,  un- 


fortunately, advance  us  very  far,  for  to  apply  antiseptic 
treatment  to  a  parasitical  disease  in  a  growing  plant, 
the  valuable  part  of  which  is  below  ground,  is  obvi- 
ously a  problem  of  maximum  difficulty,  which  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  agents 
which  would  communicate  a  disagreeable  flavour.  For 
some  time  I  could  not  see  my  way  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case  at  all,  and  should  much  have  preferred 
not  writing  on  the  subject  until  my  experiments  were 
much  further  advanced.  But  if  they  are  successful 
this  would  be  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
steed  is  stolen ;  therefore  as  the  disease  will  not 
wait,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  publicity  to 
my  views  without  further  delay.  It  appeared  to 
me  at  first  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  make  any 
attempt  to  treat  the  Potatos  before  they  are  taken 
up,  because  I  was  informed,  on  reliable  authority, 
that  even  if  the  haulm  were  cut  off  the  disease  would 
not  be  stopped  ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident  that  if  this 
were  done  when  the  tubers  were  quite  immature,  the 
cure  would  be  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  same 
argument  applies  to  any  very  powerful  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. I  therefore  directed  my  attention  to  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the 
tubers  after  they  are  lifted.  For  some  time  I  could  not 
see  my  way  to  any  process  which  would  not  give  them 
a  disagreeable  flavour,  but  at  last  I  thought  of  fumi- 
gating them  with  sulphur,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that,  as  I  anticipated,  this  gave  them  no  taste  whatever. 
This  is  a  great  point  gained,  for  I  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  could  resist  the 
searching  and  penetrating  action  of  sulphur  fumes.  In 
my  experiments  the  Potatos  were  shut  up  in  a  tin-lined 
box  for  two  hours,  being  supported  near  the  top  of  the 
box  on  a  grating,  and  the  sulphur  being  thrown  on  hot 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  the  lid  immedi- 
ately shut  down.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  could 
very  easily  and  cheaply  be  applied  on  a  large  scale  to 
Potatos  piled  up  in  any  small  building  on  an  artificial 
floor  3  or  4  feet  from  the  bottom,  composed  of  wire 
netting,  with  suitable  supports.  A  number  of  little 
heaps  of  hot  charcoal  (or  cinders)  should  be  made,  a 
small  measure  of  powdered  sulphur  hastily  thrown  on 
each,  and  then  the  operator  should  esca])e  precipitately, 
andfasten  up  the  door.  This  operation  might  be  repeated 
several  times.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  yei  say  whether 
the  process  would  really  be  effectual,  but  so  far 
as  my  experiments  have  gone,  it  would  appear  to  be 
so.  But  I  would  recommend  further  that  extra  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  in  storing  the  Potatos.  The 
earth  in  which  they  are  "  clamped  "  should  be  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  it  should  be  mixed  with  them  as  well 
as  thrown  over  them,  so  that  they  may  be  as  much  as 
possible  separated,  or,  in  medical  language,  "isolated," 
from  one  another,  and  a  little  powdered  sulphur  might 
usefully  be  dusted  in  between  the  layers.  Another  expe- 
riment that  I  am  about  to  try  with  some  late  Potatos 
is,  when  the  tubers  are  approaching  full  growth,  to  cut 
oB  the  haulm,  and  throw  a  handful  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  or  chloride  of  aluminium 
(chloralum),  upon  the  bleeding  stem.  I  propose  to 
try  this  on  about  4  acres,  in  alternate  rows,  leaving 
other  rows  untreated.  I  venture  to  think  that,  in  the 
above  remarks,  I  have  indicated  the  only  direction  in 
which  a  cure  for  Potato  disease  may  be  looked  for ; 
and,  even  if  my  experiments  fail,  I  may  have  set  others 
to  work  who  have  more  time  for  experimental  research 
than  I  have,  and  some  good  may  result,  in  which  case 
my  object  will  have  been  gained.  W.  Hope,  Parsloes, 
Sept.  10. 

The    account   of  the    Potato   disease    in   the 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  9  was  very  in- 
teresting, as  giving  the  opinions  of  two  learned 
men,  who  have  made  it  a  particular  study  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  they  should  have  arrived  at  exactly 
opposite  conclusions.  My  object  in  writing  now  is  to 
support  the  opinion  of  Herr  von  Schultzenstein,  whose 
theory  of  the  disease  is,  I  believe,  correct.  Dr.  Julius 
Kiihn  states  that  the  cause  of  the  blight  is  a  parasitical 
Fungus  (Peronospora  infestans),  whose  spawn  pene- 
trates the  substance  of  the  tubers,  and  communicates 
the  disease  from  tuber  to  tuber.  Herr  von  Schultzen- 
stein takes  quite  a  different  view,  and  states  the  cause 
to  be  a  withering  or  dying  off  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  the  vessels  with  their  contents,  and  that  it  is  only 
along  with  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  decayed 
parts  that  the  Fungus  makes  its  appearance  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  decay.  Now  this,  I  believe,  from  close 
observation,  to  be  the  correct  theory  of  the  disease.  It 
is  very  rare  indeed,  if  ever,  that  Fungus  upon  any 
healthy  living  vegetable  substance  is  the  aggressor.  It 
always  follows  upon  any  diseased  or  suppressed  action 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  occasioned  by  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  drought,  excess  of  moisture,  or  peculiarity  of 
soil.  There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  the 
Potato  disease  has  not  occurred,  and  therefore  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy  is  proportionately  great. 
In  fact,  no  specific,  I  think,  will  ever  be  found,  as  the 
disease  is  inherent,  and  discovers  itself  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth,  whether  the  Potatos  are  planted  early 
or  late.  The  disease  may  perhaps  be  the  result  of  over 
cultivation,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  many  plants  as 
well  as  animals  to  become  in  the  course  of  time 
degenerate  and  even  extinct.  It  way  be  a  wise  ordina- 
tion of  Providence  to  prevent  the  human  race  depend- 
ing almost  wholly  upon  a  vegetable  not  adapted  to 
their  constitution  as  primary  food.  However  this 
may  be,   it  is  a  fact  that  a  disease  has  appeared  in 


Potatos  which  admits  of  no  remedy  ;  and  as  long  as 
such  an  enormous  quantity  is  cultivated,  a  proportionate 
quantity  will  necessarily  be  diseased.  Therefore  the 
only  alternative  that  offers  is  materially  to  lessen  the 
cultivation,  and,  if  necessary,  look  out  for  a  substitute. 
There  may  then  be  a  chance  of  the  Potato  assuming  its 
former  healthy  condition.  IV.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton. 

Parsons'  Mignonette.  —  I  will  not  encroach 
further  on  your  space  than  to  observe,  in  reply  to  the 
adverse  criticism  respecting  "  Parson's  new  white  Mig- 
nonette," that  it  will  be  again  exhibited  at  the  spring 
flower  shows,  where  many  persons  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves.  Either  the  variety  is 
distinct  or  not,  and  we  have  the  authority,  in  the  form 
of  First-class  Certificates  of  four  diflerent  bodies  of 
metropolitan  judges,  in  our  favour.  H.  Hemsley, 
Manager,  Nurseries,  Hassock's  Gale.  LWe  have  several 
letters  favourable  and  several  adverse  to  this  new 
Mignonette.  Our  readers  must  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences.    We  have  seen  it  good  in  places.   Eds.] 

Torch  Pruning.— In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  torch  pruning  let  me  olTer  some  further  instances  in 
which  it  will  be  found  the  only  means  applicable  for 
controlling  the  rampant  boughs  of  trees  injurious  to 
more  valuable  neighbours.  As  this  method  of  working 
is  new  to  most  readers,  it  may  be  allowable  to  repeat 
that  nothing  more  is  required  by  way  of  instruments 
than  a  long  light  rod  of  Bamboo  cane  or  the  like, 
which  when  held  in  the  hand  will  reach  to  a  height  of 
30  feet.  To  its  end  should  be  tied  firmly  two  or  three 
wires,  each  as  thick  as  strong  whipcord,  and  about 
18  inches  long.  Let  these  be  spliced  to  the  rod,  then 
twisted  together,  so  as  to  make  a  metallic  termination 
for  receiving  the  torch,  which  would  otherwise  burn 
the  rod.  The  torch  itself  is  merely  a  bunch  of  linen 
or  cotton  rags,  dipped  in  oil,  and  set  on  fire  when 
used.  Such  an  implement  as  this  will  be  found  very 
useful  indeed  to  the  many  country  gentlemen 
who  attend  personally  to  the  details  of  the  thin- 
ning of  their  own  plantations,  and  who,  at  this 
charming  season  of  early  autumn,  take  especial 
delight  in  going  into  the  woodlands,  armed  with 
knife  and  hatchet,  to  mark  the  trees  which,  after 
the  fall  of  leaf,  must  fall  under  the  axe.  There 
is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  this  im- 
portant preparatory  work  of  decision  on  the  owner's 
part,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  woodman,  and  per- 
haps by  some  experienced  friend,  well-known  for 
skilful  management  of  his  own  sylvan  property.  In 
the  North  of  England,  as  throughout  Scotland,  such 
a  mode  of  occupying  a  bright  autumnal  morning  or 
afternoon  is  very  common  ;  and  it  is  full  of  interest 
from  the  ceaseless  exercise  of  judgment  A\hich  it 
requires,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  tints  of  foliage.  Yet 
in  mixed  plantations,  consisting  mainly  of  hardwood 
trees  such  as  Oak,  Ash,  Birch,  Sycamore,  and  Wych 
Elm,  we  are  continually  forced  to  condemn  a  beautiful 
Ash,  or  Elm,  not  because  it  stands  absolutely  too  near 
to  an  Oak,  but  because  it  is  unluckily  on  the  wind- 
ward, that  is,  the  westward,  side  of  one  ;  and 
consequently,  the  leeward  branches  of  the  Ash  (which 
in  our  stormy,  northern  climate  are  always  the  longest) 
ar  extending  themselves  over  their  neighbour,  sadly  to 
his  detriment.  "Then  why  not  send  a  lad  aloft  with 
a  saw  to  cut  off  these  leeward  limbs  ?  "  All  very  good 
if  we  had  but  a  few  such  cases  to  deal  with,  but  what 
if  we  have  hundreds?  Nothing,  in  truth,  is  more  per- 
plexing and  more  discouraging  than  to  stand  surrounded 
by  such  cases,  and  yet  to  have  no  remedy  save  a  too 
free  and  prodigal  resort  to  the  felling-axe,  thereby 
causing  a  premature  fall  of  trees  which  we  are  conscious 
ought  to  have  been  spared  for  some  time  longer,  if  any 
less  violent  remedy  could  have  been  applied.  It  is 
impossible  to  exclude  Ash  from  our  plantations. 
Nature  herself  intersperses  it  extensively  in  woodlands 
of  Oak.  The  Wych  Elm,  again,  cannot  be  shut  out 
by  any  inexorable  rule.  It  is  most  valuable  to  the 
planter  for  numberless  moist  and  springy  spots  on  hill 
sides,  and  in  succulent  bottoms  of  denes,  gills,  and 
ravines,  affording  also  a  timber  in  continual  demand  ; 
nor  is  there  any  northern  tree  more  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  characteristic.  But  wherever  it  stands 
within  arm's-length  of  an  Oak,  it  must  be  controlled 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  in  other  words,  with  torch,  axe, 
and  saw.  Now,  if  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  timely 
use  of  flame  to  scorch  the  extremities  of  offending 
side-  branches  of  Ash  and  Elm  whilst  the  foliage  is 
upon  them,  we  may  often  postpone  the  felling  of  the 
trees  themselves  for  some  time.  Nor  will  they  be 
sensibly  disfigured  by  the  operation.  The  balance 
and  symmetry  will  generally  be  improved  by  such 
curtailment  of  long  leeward  branches  of  the  Ash, 
or  rampant  extremities  of  Elm,  which  are  prone  to 
wander  in  various  directions,  to  leeward  or  other- 
wise. That  so  simple  an  agent  as  the  torch 
has  not  been  before  advocated  and  largely  called  into 
activity  in  the  interior  of  hardwood  plantations, 
is  certainly  owing  merely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
applicable  during  the  summer  half  year ;  whereas 
plantations  are  thinned  mostly  during  the  wintry 
months,  while  the  trees  are  naked.  Nothing  can  be 
done  in  winter  except  with  knife,  axe,  and  saw,  hence 
the  torch  was  never  thought  of  Next  to  the  Ash  and 
the  Wych  Elm,  the  Birch  is  the  most  likely  tree  to 
need  being  curbed  by  flame,  and  this  because  in  stormy 
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climates,  where  westerly  gales  are  very  prevalent,  it  is 
prone  to  lose  its  balance  and  incline  very  much  to  the 
eastward,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  greater  stature 
than  its  neighbours,  and  so  overhanging  them.  When 
this  happens,  the  leeward  spray  of  its  head  may  be 
very  properly  curtailed  by  the  lambent  flame.  In  the 
secluded  interior  of  a  plantation,  no  eyesore  will  be 
produced  by  the  pretty  free  application  of  the  torch 
wherever  it  is  really  needed.  These  remarks  are  all 
chiefly  made  with  reference  to  the  North  of  England  and 
to  Scotland.  Our  northern  woodcraft  has  to  contend 
with  difficulties  unknown  in  the  south  ;  and  I  trust  this 
consideration  may  explain  the  length  of  the  explanations 
which  the  novelty  of  the  torch  in  forestry  has  suggested. 
H.  Carr  Ellison. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — In  ray  last  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  you  kindly  published  at  p.  1070,  I  gave 
an  extract  from  Professor  Dyer's  lecture  (at  p.  771),  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "There  is  no 
inherent  disposition  common  to  all  plants  to  hibernate 
during  the  winter."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that 
this  hibernation,  when  enforced,  is  due  to  the  want  of 
one  of  two  conditions  needful — either  heat  or  moisture. 
I  need  not  again  give  you  the  whole  extract,  but  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  misprint  in  my  letter 
where  you  make  him  to  say,  "There  is  an  inherent 
disposition."  I  gave  the  quptation  that  I  might  hear 
what  your  correspondent,  "Ex-Cantab,"  had  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  as  being  so  contrary  to  his  theory, 
that  all  plants  having  distinctly  formed  pseudobulbs 
require  a  season  of  rest  (see  p.  515) ;  but,  as  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  quotation,  I  must  draw 
his  attention  to  it,  and  beg  of  him  to  set  upon  the  Pro- 
fessor in  the  same  manner  that  he  takes  me  to  task.  I 
am  unable  to  argue  out  my  own  views  to  his  satisfac- 
tion— in  fact,  he  whips  me  very  hard  at  times,  for  my 
not  being  equal  to  him  in  discussion — so  I  was  on  the 
look  out  for  some  bigger  and  better  man  to  take  him 
in  hand,  and,  if  they  will  only  come  to  wordy  blows,  I 
can  look  on  with  great  calmness.  I  picture  "Ex- 
Cantab,"  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  a  tall  man,  accustomed 
to  look  down  upon  most  other  men,  and  I  am  rather 
short,  and  used  to  being  looked  down  upon  by  those 
that  are  taller  ;  but  I  did  think  that,  after  I  took  so 
much  pains  to  show  him  I  had  answered  his  questions, 
he  would  have  explained  how  it  was  he  missed  seemg 
that  letter  ;  and,  also,  that  he  would  have  regretted 
that  he  had  made  me  say  what  he  could  not  find  in 
print.  He  asks  me  for  examples  of  cultivation,  but  he 
forgets  that  our  plants  are  picked  over  each  year  and 
the  best  sold  out.  We  produced  one  specimen,  but 
were  only  able  to  retain  it  with  great  difficulty.  As 
for  the  general  collection,  if  it  had  not  been  a  credit  to 
us  he  may  be  quite  sure  he  would  have  heard  of  it. 
Those  who  know  me  personally,  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  give  me  credit  for  trying  to  obtain  and  convey 
information  upon  Orchid  cultivation,  rather  than,  as  he 
represents  me,  only  intent  upon  forcing  my  own  par- 
ticular crotchets  upon  Orchid  cultivators.  I  assure 
him  I  shall  always  take  a  genuine  interest  in  any 
success  he  may  attain  in  cultivating  Orchids  that  the 
cool  system  suits,  and  am  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  know 
which  they  are.  I  may  also  add  that  I  shall  joke  him, 
if  I  can,  when  he  gets  unreasonably  cross,  as  I  think  he 
is  in  this  last  letter,  when  he  says  I  am,  as  usual, 
defending  my  theory  by  extracts  from  a  work  upon 
tropical  climates.  That  description  was  confined  to  two 
sites  where  Odontoglossums  were  found.  Certainly 
the  description  of  the  place  where  O.  Alexandras  \wis 
found  is  rather  tropical,  but  that  is  not  my  fault  ;  it  is 
the  plants  that  must  be  excused,  for  not  knowing  that 
they  should  have  been  up  at  Bogota,  with  8000  feet  of 
altitude,  instead  of  where  they  were:  We  must  pass 
over  a  little  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  they  are  first- 
rate  Odontoglossums,  and  it  won't  do  to  offend  them. 
And  then  there  are  the  citrosmums  and  grandes,  and 
the  little  Phal^enopsis,  and  others,  but  they  must  speak 
for  themselves,  I  cannot  make  excuses  for  them  all. 
That  they  come  from  New  Grenada  is  enough  for  me 
to  prove  they  must  want  the  same  treatment  ;  for  in 
New  Grenada  you  can  bathe  in  a  river  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  100",  and,  when  you  come  out,  you  may  shiver 
in  the  shade  at  90°,  and  be  obliged  to  dress  in  the  sun 
at  about  120"  to  125°.  You  may  be  on  the  Parana, 
penetrated  with  cold,  day  and  night,  and  be  in  danger 
of  bursting  your  thermometers  if  they  won't  indicate 
over  130°.  You  may  be  in  Bogota,  where  it  is  so  dry 
that  fires  are  not  used  for  warmth,  though  it  may 
freeze  any  day  in  the  year,  and  salt  is  always  shaken 
.  out  of  a  sort  of  pepper-box  ;  while,  at  low'er  altitudes, 
sugar  melts  because  it  is  so  damp,  and  is  a  fit  home  for 
the  most  tropical  of  all  tropical  vegetation.  I  must 
try,  I  suppose,  to  maintain  that  New  Grenada  plants 
must  all  be  treated  alike,  be  it  the  Odontoglossum,  that 
grows  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  that  it  may  be  dry,  and 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air  ;  or  the  Cypripedium,  that 
likes  the  shade,  and  grows  in  the  water  that  runs  at  the 
bottom.  Now  come,  Mr.  "Ex-Cantab,"  is  there  not 
room  for  both  of  us?  You  keep  us  informed  of  those 
that  your  treatment  suits,  and,  if  we  find  some  that 
we  can  both  grow,  blow  the  plants  up  for  being  such 
fickle  jades,  but  don't  come  down  upon  me  so  heavy  ; 
I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  can  feel  it,  if  I  am  only  a 
little  man.  When  Odontoglossums  were  first  imported, 
our  hothouse  engineers  did  not  understand  the  use  of 
]>ipe-heat  as  they  do  now,  and  we  still  have  this  diffi- 
culty with  evaporating  pans  fixed  on  the  pipe— should 


we  depend  upon  them  for  the  moisture  required — that, 
if  the  pipes  are  hot  enough  to  evaporate  much  water, 
the  part  of  the  pipe  not  covered  with  the  pans  is  drymg 
the  air,  and  thus  undoing  what  the  pans  effect  ;  there- 
fore, I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  the  heat  alone  that 
caused  the  failure.  Mr.  Anderson  tells  us  that  a  hot, 
dry  temperature,  if  long  maintained,  will  be  sure  to  kill 
them.  Does  any  one  know  of  an  Orchid  that  is  a 
native  of  such  a  climate  ?  I  think  we  are  prepared 
with  the  treatment  when  they  are  forthcoming,  and  it 
should  be  reserved  till  then.  If  any  one  is  especially 
anxious  to  know  what  my  favourite  theory  is,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  explain  it  again.  In  all  cases  where 
Orchid  cultivation  is  successful,  there  must  be  sufficient 
means  of  generating  the  moisture  required  without  the 
agency  of  pipe-heat,  and  that  the  plants  must  live  upon 
the  food  conveyed  to  them  by  precipitation.  That  I 
am  an  enemy  to  cool  treatment  is  not  correct ;  I  have 
left  others  to  advocate  it  most  certainly,  that  I  might 
hear  what  it  can  do.  Every  Orchid  has  its  own 
requirements  as  to  tempei^ature  and  duration  of  rest, 
and  the  best  gardener  is  he  who,  by  means  of  heat  and 
moisture,  can  get  the  most  growth  out  of  his 
plants  during  the  year  without  endangering  his  crop  of 
flowers — that  crop  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  maturity  of  the  growth  secured.  I  cer- 
tainly do  most  thoroughly  differ  with  your  correspondent 
"  M.  M.,"  at  p.  1 135,  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  temperature  down  by  shading  than  by 
giving  air.    G.  H. 

The  Weather  at  Aberdeen  during  July, 
August,  &c. — In  a  previous  number  you  were  kind 
enough  to  insert  a  note  on  the  temperature  and  rainfall 
here  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
You  will,  perhaps,  consider  the  matter  of  sufficient 
interest  to  give  room  for  a  note  on  the  weather  from 
July  I  to  the  present  date  (September  18)  : — 


The  consequence  of  the  fine  weather  since  the  middle 
of  July  is  that  green  crops  generally  in  this  quarter  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  harvest  has  come  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  most  people  anticipated.  I  never 
saw  the  Turnips  looking  fresher  and  healthier  ;  blight 
has,  however,  appeared  among  the  Potatos.  A  month 
ago  I  recognised  the  smell  of  what  I  considered  the 
disease,  during  close,  foggy,  sunless  weather,  and  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  have  been  to  admit  it,  there 
was  no  denying  the  evidence  afforded  latterly  by  the 
state  of  the  tuber.  One  or  two  fields  present  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  but  as  yet  the  proportion  of  diseased 
tubers   does  not  appear  to  be  very  large.  B. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — A  comparison  of  the 
opinions  of  flower  gardeners  on  the  merits  of  bedding 
Pelargoniums  would  not  be  out  of  place  or  unservice- 
able at  the  close  of  every  season,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  lately  "  R.  F.'s"  letter  anent  them.  I 
was  still  more  pleased  when  I  saw  that  it  has  brought 
out  that  unimpeachable  authority  in  gardening  matters, 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach.  I  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Peach 
says  about  Violet  Hill  Nosegay,  except  its  dulness  of 
colour.  To  my  taste  it  is  not  bright  enough  ;  it  is  a 
dull  dead  red,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  mix 
with  to  make  a  pretty  bed  ;  it  will  be  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  we  are  able  to  try  it  to  any  extent ;  for  it 
is,  as  Mr.  Peach  says,  a  very,  very  shy  grower.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  trial  has  extended  now 
over  many  years,  I  have  brought  the  best  of  Pelar- 
goniums to  grow  for  effect  down  to  a  very  few — very 
few  in  comparison  with  the  vast  quantity  now  grown. 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  are.  To  begin  with 
the  brightest  scarlet,  I  shall  retain  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  this  in  brightness 
irfness  of  ha 
which  signalises 
Waltham  Nosegay, — not  Waltham  Seedling  mind,  for 
herein,  in  this  matter  of  naming  these  two  very  excellent 
Pelargoniums,  I  think  Mr.  William  Paul  erred  in  add- 
ing the  name  of  his  place  to  each,  as  it  makes  sad  con- 
fusion in  many  peoples'  minds  about  them  ;  indeed,  I 
have  found  gardeners  who  held  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  variety,  and  if  you  said,  "I  like  Waltham 
Nosegay,"  they  would  reply,  "Oh!  I  have  got  it," 
but,  they  would  add,  on  looking  more  closely  at  ours, 
"  Yours  is  a  diflTerent  shade  of  colour  to  mine."  Well, 
it  is  Waltham  Nosegay  I  mean,  one  of  dear  old  Donald 
Beaton's  seedlings,  and  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart 
if  he  could  have  seen  it  ;  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  spreading 
out  all  over  the  ground,  profuse  in  bloom,  many 
trusses,  and  many  pips  in  a  truss  continuously  open- 
ing, so  that  the  flowers  rarely  look  shabby,  and 
bright,  tellingly  bright  in  colour,  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  to  the  flower  garden  ever  sent  out. 
Added  to  its  other  excellencies,  it  has  a  plain  leaf  with- 
out any  visible  zone  in  it.  I  hold  (it's  perhaps  heresy 
to  say  so)  that  a  zone  in  a  leaf  in  a  Pelargonium  grown 
for  its  flowers  is  a  detraction  rather  than  an  attraction  ; 
the  zone  seems  to  bother,  disturb  the  eyes  when  you 
are  looking  at  a  bed  of  heavily  zoned  plants,  and  thus 
robs  you  of  that  enjoyment  that  otherwise  you  ought  to 


.  The  next  shade  of  colour,  getting  to  crimson 
,  is  in  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  of  the  Chihvell 
Nurseries,  called  Bayard.  We  used  to  grow  Waltham 
Seedling  for  this  shade  of  colour,  but  we  have  now  let 
the  seedling  "slide,"  and  are  growing  Bayard,  and  a 
'"  more  recent  seedling  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  which  he 
calls  Douglas  Pearson.  They  are  both  (or  so  nearly 
that  you  caimot  detect  the  difference)  alike  in  colour, 
a  rich  scarlet-crimson  ;  Douglas  has  more  zone  in  the 
leaf,  and  so  we  prefer  Bayard  to  Douglas.  Bayard  has 
a  very  close  and  low  growing  habit,  is  a  constant 
bloomer,  and  has  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution  ; 
it  is  a  treasure,  and  though  many  of  my  friends 
think  differently,  I  really  conscientiously  believe 
that  Bayard  is  better  in  all  ways  than  Douglas 
Pearson.  As  a  rosy-lilac  or  the  Christine  shade 
of  colour,  we  grow  one  raised  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, called  Cleopatra.  It  is  a  sport  from  that 
excellent  old  variety,  Trentham  Rose :  it  has  the 
same  habit  as  Trentham  Rose,  and  is  as  profuse 
in  its  blooming.  That  will  be  recommendation  enough 
to  many  people,  and  the  colour  is  deeper,  brighter,  and 
warmer  than  Christine  ;  it  is  a  charming  thing,  and, 
the  admiration  of  everybody  that  has  seen  it.  We  have 
sent  it  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  trial  of 
Pelargoniums,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  judges' 
report  about  it.  For  a  white-coloured  Pelargonium, 
we  have- none  found  to  beat  Madame  Vaucher,  and  as 
a  golden-leaved  one,  nothing  with  us  is  better  than 
Golden  Fleece ;  as  a  golden  bicolor,  E.  G.  Henderson 
is  our  best  yet ;  and  as  tricolors  we  shall  retain  Lady 
CuUum  and  Sophie  Dumaresque.  As  a  creamy-leaved 
variegated  Pelargonium  we  shall  keep  Flower  of  Spring 
until  we  can  get  up  a  stock  of  Mr.  Pearson's  Pearl, 
and  then  Flower  of  Spring  will  have  to  give  way. 
That  is  all  I  can  think  of  at  present  about  Pelargoniums, 
and  as  my  contribution  I  send  it.  N'.  H.  P. 

Fruit  Showing. — The  suggestions  which  I  made 
in  your  columns  last  year  on  the  subject  of  vegetable 
showing,  were  carried  out  so  well  at  Nottingham  that 
I  venture  again  to  trouble  you  on  the  equally  important 
point  of  fruit  showing.  At  the  exhibition  just  alluded 
to,  my  friend,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  certainly 
exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  good  gardening,  and 
so  did  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wortley  ;  but  the  fruit  was 
scattered  over  the  table  so  thinly  as  to  make  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  display.  In  the  first  place  the 
green  baize  employed  was  of  the  most  disreputable 
description,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  surroundings. 
For  this  I  would  recommend  the  substitution  of 
white  cotton  or  sheeting,  which  should  be  washed 
every  time  it  is  used.  To  make  the  fruit  show  a 
success,  the  first  thing  wanted  is  more  exhibitors,  and 
to  get  them  greater  inducements  must  be  held  out.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have  three  classes  for  fruit,  viz., 
for  8,  6,  and  4  dishes  respectively,  with  £zo  for 
8,  ;^l6for  6,  / 12  for  4  dishes,  to  be  divided  into 
three  prizes.  These  sums  amount  to  ;^4S,  which  I 
would  suggest  should  be  subscribed  for  on  the  con- 
dition that  subscribers  only  are  allowed  to  compete, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  several  promises  of 
support.  Subscriptions  need  not  be  restricted  to 
gardeners.  I  should  like  to  see  the  idea  supported  by 
the  purses  of  all  or  any  of  our  horticultural  friends.  A 
new  or  improved  method  of  showing  should  form  part 
of  the  scheme,  upon  which  point  discussion  should  be 
invited.  A'.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Preserving  the  Fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash.— 
Put  a  quantity  of  the  berries  into  a  stewpan,  with 
sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them.  Boil  them  to  a 
pulp  ;  strain  the  juice  through  a  canvas  bag.  To 
every  quart  of  juice  take  2  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  when 
it  boils,  let  it  boil  for  10  minutes.  This  will  make  a 
beautiful  preserve,  but  no  amount  of  sugar  will  remove 
the  slightly  bitter  taste  which  the  fruit  possesses. 
Rowans  are  a  favourite  food  of  fieldfares.  Three  large 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood,  covered  with  fruit,  were 
stripped  of  every  berry  in  a  few  days  by  flocks  of  these 
birds.   A.  H.,  Dumfries. 

Picea  lasiocarpa. — I  have  just  measured  my  best 
specimen  of  Picea  lasiocarpa  ;  it  is  19  feet  10  inches 
high,  and  15  feet  2  inches  through  the  bianches.  It  is 
very  robust,  and  full  of  foliage.  This  tree  was  planted 
where  it  now  grows  in  the  early  spring  of  1S59,  and 
was  then  about  15  to  18  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  tree,  and  well  deserves  all  the  praises  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  it.  I  think  it  was  stated  some 
short  time  ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  have  coned 
in  the  Knaphill  Nursery ;  my  tree  this  spring  was  covered 
with  small  blossoms,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  cones. 
I  received  it  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  under  the  name  of  lasiocarpa,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  also  received  from  the  same  source  two 
smaller  plants  under  the  name  of  Picea  grandis,  which 
have,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  turned  out  to  be  the 
same  as  lasiocarpa,  and  1  call  them  all  three 
by  that  name.  Some  time  after  this  I  purchased 
a  plant  as  the  true  Picea  grandis  of  the  late  Mr.  Veitch 
of  Chelsea,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  think  is 
correctly  named  ;  but  if  so,  and  if  the  plant  your  cor- 
respondent describes  as  doing  so  well  in  the  nursery  at 
Great  Berkhamsted  (p.  1 129)  is  also  the  true  Picea 
grandis,  it  must  do  very  much  better  at  Berkhamsted 
than  it  does  with  me.  My  specimen  is  8  feet  high, 
but  it  looks  very  shabby,  and  now  (September  10)  U 
almost  as  bare  of  foliage  as  a  deciduous  tree  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  winter,  just  before  the  last  gale  of  wind  that 
clears  it  of  leaves.  I  have  also  noticed  the  same 
shabby  appearance  of  this  tree  in  other  places,  and  have 
been  told  that  it  looks  much  the  same  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Exeter.  Grandis,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  hardly  an  appropriate  name  for  it.  There  was 
some  short  time  ago  some  confusion  about  the 
names  of  the  Piceas,  arising  from  lasiocarp; 
and  what  is  now  called  magnifica  being  sent  ou 
under  the  names  of  grandis  and  amabilis.  Whether 
Mr.  Gordon  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  this  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  that  the  confusion 
existed  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  The  best  specimens 
of  the  true  Picea  grandis  that  1  have  ever  seen  were  at 
Elvaston  Castle,  where  tliere  were  two  specimens 
growing  in  one  of  the  Pinetums,  both  of  which  I 
believe  are  now  dead  ;  but  Mr.  Barron,  who  was  then 
gardener  at  Elvaston,  and  who  has  now  a  nursery  at 
Borrowash,  near  Derby,  has,  or  had  a  year  or  two  ago, 
plenty  of  this  tree  for  sale,  raised  by  cuttings  from  the 
two  plants  I  have  refeiTed  to  ;  but  until  seed  was 
reintroduced  there  were  no  seedlings  of  it  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  fine  tree  where  it  does  well, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  great  improvement  on 
the  common  Silver  Fir.  The  true  Picea  amabilis 
I  have  never  seen  of  any  size  anywhere  but  at 
Elvaston,  though  I  believe  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
it  at  Dropmore.  Picea  nobilis  is  well  known,  and  is  a 
very  general  favourite,  and  very  deservedly  so.  I  sus- 
pect Picea  magnifica,  sent  out  as  I  have  said  as  Picea 
amabilis,  but  to  .which  it  bears  no  resemblance,  will 
turn  out  to  be  only  Picea  nobilis  after  all.  I  have  two 
specimens  of  it,  one  of  which  I  believe  to  be  the  finest 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  16  feet  8  inches  high.  Another  Silver 
Fir,  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  is  bracteata  ;  I  have  only 
one  specimen  of  it,  but  that  is  very  handsome,  distinct, 
and  robust.  Bracteata  is  not  so  general  a  favourite  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection  of  Conifer:"e.  Nordmanniana  and  Pin- 
sapo  I  need  not  allude  to,  their  beauties  and  merits, 
great  as  they  are,  are  fairly  appreciated  ;  not  so, 
however,  witla  Picea  cephalonica,  which  is  really  a 
very  liandsome  tree,  and  should  be  more  generally 
planted,  though  "spring"  tender  when  small,  from 
starting,'  into  growth  too  early  in  the  season.  When  it 
gets  older  and  bigger  it  acquires,  or  seems  to  acquire, 
as  Mr.  Weller  would  say,  **  wisdom  with  its  width, 
and  has  more  patience."  I  have  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
here,  which  is  robust  and  handsome,  and  which  is 
generally  admired.  Not  long  ago  a  lady,  the  daughter 
of  the  gentleman  who  first  introduced  it  into  England, 
did  me  the  honour  to  come  and  see  it  ;  slie  knew  it 
directly,  and  had  the  whole  story  of  its  introduction 
off  by  heart,  and  quite  correctly,  as  told  by  Mr.  Loudon 
in  the  "Arboretum  Britannicum."  C.  F.  P.,  The 
Crangey  Kingston^  near  Taunt07i. 

The  Trialof  Boilers.— Respecting  Messrs.  Weeks' 
offer  to  test  their  boiler  against  others,  I  do  not  consider 
their  first  condition,  viz.,  "that  the  size  of  the  boilers 
should  be  determined  by  their  water  contents,"  to  be  a 
fair  test,  as  a  tubular  of  the  same  water  capacity  as  a 
saddle  would  be  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and 
larger  than  most  boilers  of  any  other  form  than  the 
tubular.  I  consider  in  a  test  that  the  size  of  the  boiler 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  ;  as,  if  a  competitor 
were  to  fix  a  boiler  of  disproportionate  size  to  a  length 
of  pipe  {which  should  be  tlie  same  for  all  the  boilers 
tested),  he  would  be  the  loser  in  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed,  which  would  be  greater  than  it  ought  in 
both  cases,  were  the  boiler  too  small  or  too  large — 
unless  he  were  to  sacrifice  time  in  heating  with  the 
smaller  boiler,  which  would  that  way  cause  him  to  be  a 
loser.  In  system  B  I  should  wish  to  see  it  clearly 
stated  if  there  was  to  be  any  descent  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  boiler  to  the  heating  apparatus  or  pipes,  as 
if  not,  the  condition  of  a  descent  of  3.^  feet  to  4  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  the  pipes  would  be 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  conical  form  of  boiler 
{including  Weeks'  tubular),  as  that  descent  would  still 
allow  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  and  the  inlet  to  be  at 
as  low  a  level  as  any  part  of  the  pipes.  I  should  much 
wish  to  see  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
fuel  for  boilers  discussed  in  your  columns.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  boiler  with  numerous  passages  or  flues, 
such  as  Cannell's  for  one,  would  lose  half  its  advantages 
if  heated  with  anything  but  coal,  and  that  coke  or  culm 
would  not  be  any  way  suitable  for  it  ;  while  the  latter 
kinds  of  fuel  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  tubular, 
seeing  that  in  the  latter  the  passages  amuud  the  lubes 
and  the  half  of  the  tube  from  the  fire  quickly  become 
coated  with  soot  and  rust,  and  that  the  tubulars  rapidly 
lose  their  healing  capabilities  by  becoming  so  coated  : 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  cleaned  and  scraped  every 
season  before  commencing  the  winter's  work.  A  fair 
and  imparUal  trial  of  boilers,  held,  say,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  could  no 
but  prove  lo  be  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  th. 
horticultural     community.        ^     B.    Smale^     Barton 

The  Belle  Beauce  Peach.— The  early  sort  seen 
by  Mr.  Earley  at  Chiswick  (seep.  I130)  could  not  be 
this,  for  it  is  late  rather  than  early,  and  ripens  ten  days 
after  its  relative,  the  Grosse  Mignonne.  Although  the 
Belle  Beauce  has  been  in  the  French  catalogues 
many  years,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  difficult  tc 
true  to  name.     1  have  many  times  received  the  Grosse 


Mignonne  instead.  It  is  a  grand  old  Peach.  There 
is  no  Plum  called  the  "  Black  Diamond,"  unless  in  the 
Borough  Market.  The  Diamond  Plum  was  raised  in 
Kent,  at  Brenchley,  by  a  man  named  Diamond  ;  it  is 
terribly  acid  when  cooked,  but  very  large  and  hand- 
some, and  in  an  orchard- house,  when  dead  ripe,  is  not 
to  be  despised.    T.  R. 

Hardy  Succulent  Plants.^Severe  indisposition 
has  prevented  me  giving  the  information  which  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Croucher,  at  p.  1165,  very  properly 
requires,  and  perhaps  my  unhappy  experience  may  be 
of  advantage  to  others  of  your  readers  who  may  be 
hesitating  as  to  the  best  method  of  heating  their  glass- 
houses. All  my  little  collection,  with  the  exception 
of  two  specimens  of  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  was  kept 
in  a  small  span-roofed  house  admirably  adapted  for 
them,  but  unfortunately,  when  I  first  erected  it,  I  was 
persuaded  that  I  should  save  ian  immense  amount  of 
trouble,  with  an  infinitesimal  ncrease  of  cost,  if  I  had 
my  boiler  heated  by  gas.  Now,  this  article  is  charged 
5^.  6(e'.  per  1000  feet,  which  brings  the  cost  up,  according 
to  my  calculation,  about  from  three  to  four  times  the 
price  of  coke  ;  but  that  was  the  lesser  evil  of  the  case, 
for  not  unfrequently  every  light  in  my  house  will 
suddenly  disappear,  and  during  the  late  severe  winter 
our  supply  was  entirely  cut  off  by,  I  presume,  water 
getting  into  the  service  pipes  and  there  freezing.  If 
succulents  generally,  and  more  especially  Cactaceas, 
are  kept  entirely  dry,  say  from  the  end  of  September 
until  March,  they  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of 
cold.  Of  course  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  as 
Pereskia  aculeata  ;  and  from  what  has  been  reported 
Irom  Paris,  we  may  also  expect  that  the  Epiphyllum 
truncatum  section  will  not  hurt  if  we  can  wait  until 
the  spring  for  the  bloom  instead  of  looking  for  them  at 
Christmas.  My  object  and  apology  in  first  troubling 
you  with  an  account  of  my  miseries  was  to  endeavour 

"nduce  amateurs  to  take  an  interest  in  this  really 
beautiful  and  interesting  class  of  plants,  for  we  may  indeed 
with  the  poet,  that  they  are  "  things  of  beauty  and 
joys  for  ever,"  easy  of  culture,  and  not  difficult  to  keep 
by  people  with  limited  time  or  money.  Many  seed 
freely  and  germinate  readily,  and  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage if  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  exchange  or,  what  is  perhaps  pleasanter 
to  give  away  to  your  neighbours,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  a  similar  taste  in  them.  With  respect  to  the 
hardy  Mammillaria,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  been 
uccessful  in  raising  any  of  the  seed  which  I  procured  ; 
but  of  Cereus  pumilus,  said  also  to  be  hardy,  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  two  plants 
which  I  have  managed  to  raise  from  a  shilling  packet 
of  seed.  Thel^e  is  also  reported  to  be  a  grand  Echino- 
caclus  in  and  from  California,  and  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  a  fine  esculent.  Any  grower  having 
a  surplus  stock  of  hardy  Mammillarias  would  confer  a 
very  great  obligation  by  forwarding  ever  so  small  a 
planter  cutting  to  yt^/zH  E,  Daniel,  The  Terrace,  Epsom. 

Blue  Apron. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
"  N.  H.  P.,"  the  "shalloon"  of  which  the  gardeners' 
"blue  "  aprons  are  made,  is  only  to  be  had  from  one 
manufacturer  in  Scotland  that  we  know  of,  but  we 
always  keep  the  aprons  in  stock  ;  so  that,  as  your 
correspondent  suggests,  our  customers  may  have  them 
when  ordering  their  seeds  or  bulbs.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  supply  "  N.  H.  P.,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
with  one  or  more  aprons  of  the  "  true  blue"  colour,  at 
4x.  U.  each.  Dmtmie,  Laird  ^  Laing,  Stanstcd  Park 
Nursery,  Forest  Hill.  [Messrs.  J.  Tremble  &  Son  also 
write  to  say  that  they  can  supply  it.  Eds.] 

Plants  for  Seaside  Planting. — Residing  at 
Southport,  and  only  protected  from  the  seashore  by  an 
embankment  of  sand,  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  are  the  most  suitable  plants  for  my  garden,  which 
consists,  as  to  a  greater  part,  of  sand  mixed  with  such 
soil  as  can  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
manure.  The  plants  on  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
where  quite  protected  from  storms,  thrive  admirably, 
but  it  is  at  the  north  side  where  the  difliculty  is  felt. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  climate,  I  may  say  that 
where  not  exposed  to  the  storms  Fuchsias  and  Myrtles 
grow  nicely,  and  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
procurable  with  a  little  care.  Unfortunately  my  flower 
garden,  lawn,  &c.,  is  surrounded  by  raised  banks  or 
beds,  which  are  indispensable,  and  sometimes  plants 
are  blown  out  of  the  ground,  and  such  things  as  Pelar- 
gonium bloom  spikes  cut  off;  therefore  anything  to 
flourish  must  be  dwarf  and  strong  rooted.  Any  advice 
will  be  duly  esteemed  by  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Lilies. — We  have  had  many  discussions  at  South 
Kensington  as  to  the  Tiger  Lily  varieties.  I  held  that 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  had  sent  over  a  flower  which  he  had 
named  splendens,  and  which  had  large  spots,  and  was 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  known  varieties  ;  but 
that  the  tigrinums  exhibited  as  splendens  were  undis- 
tinguishable  from  Fortunei.  At  a  recent  discussion  at 
Reigate,  Mr.  George  Paul  proposed  sending  me  a 
flower  from  a  bulb  he  had  received  from  the  Continent. 
This  I  have  carefully  compared  with  all  the  tigrinums 
we  have  in  bloom,  and  again  find  the  much  larger  spots 
and  more  showy  flowers.  I  think  the  mistake  has 
been  in  claiming  more  than  these  distinctions  for  splen- 
dens. I  have  just  measured  a  tigrinum  with  the 
usual  sized  spots,  which  I  will  therefore  call  Fortunei. 
It  is  grown  singly  [in  a  Rhododendron  bed  of  deep 


peat,  and  had  a  mulching  of  very  old  manure  in 
autumn.  Its  height  is  7  feet ;  the  two  lowest  branches 
have  each  four  flowers,  and  each  extend  144  inches 
from  the  main  stem  ;  the  flowering  part  of  the  stem  is 
2  feet  3  inches  in  height ;  the  stem  is  woolly.  These 
dimensions,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  fully  double  what 
the  old  L.  tigrinum  would  have  reached  under  similar 
treatment.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  theL.  tigri- 
num varieties  now  consist  of  the  old  Tiger,  of  com- 
paratively dwarf  growth,  blooming  three  weeks  the 
earliest  ;  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei,  and  splendens,  similar 
in  growth,  but  the  latter  having  the  great  advantage 
of  large-spotted  and  more  noble  flowers  :  and  that  this 
is  practically  as  yet  unknown  in  this  country — that 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  myself  and  others,  and 
received  as  splendens,  being  Fortunei ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful  L.  tigrinum  flore-pleno,  which  will,  I  hope  and 
believe,  from  large  bulbs,  equal  Fortunei  in  growth. 
George  F.   Wilson,  Heatherhank,   IVey'bridge  Heath. 

Storing  Potatos.— Mr.  Bennett's  remarks  on  the 
storing  of  Potatos  {p.  1 1 94)  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  growers  that  store  them  in  quantities  for  keeping 
well.  For  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  summers,  the  disease  did  not  injure  the  general 
crop  of  Potatos  to  any  great  extent  ;  but  this  year  it  is 
the  reverse,  and  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in 
picking  out  the  affected  tubers  and  storing  the  sound 
ones  in  small  quantities.  I  usually  store  from  20  to 
30  tons  of  Potatos  here  every  year  in  narrow  ridges, 
and  in  former  years,  when  the  disease  was  rife,  I  found 
charcoal  dust  more  effectual  ihan  quicklime  in  pre- 
venting the  diseased  tubers  from  aflfecting  the  sound 
ones.  In  the  woods  here  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal 
dust  is  found  in  the  places  where  charcoal  has  been 
burned,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  in  other  places. 
Where  this  charcoal  dust  cannot  be  procured,  the  dust 
sifted  from  coal  ashes  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  answering  the  same  purpose.  In  trying 
quicklime  for  mixing  with  the  heaps  of  Potatos,  I 
found  it  hardened  on  the  tubers  when  it  got  damp,  and 
was  no  more  useful  in  drying  up  the  lotten  ones  than 
the  charcoal  dust.  The  quicklime  used  here  for  the 
purpose  was  made  from  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  district,  and  is  of  a  very  caustic  nature.  The 
ridges  of  Potatos  here  are  all  made  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  instead  of  covering  them  with  earth,  I 
use  coal  ashes  and  charcoal  dust  mixed,  as  this  covering 
repels  the  frost  better  than  earth,  and  keeps  the  Potatos 
drier  in  the  ridges,  thus  preventing  heating.  In 
severe  frosts  some  litter  is  always  at  hand  to  cover  the 
ridges,  and  is  taken  off  when  tiie  weather  gets  milder. 
In  the  spring,  however,  this  litter  must  be  kept 
on,  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  warming  the  ridges 
and  making  the  Potatos  grow ;  but  the  best  way  is  to 
pick  them  all  over,  and  store  them  away  in  dark  out- 
houses or  sheds  for  keepingout  the  season.    Wm.  Tillery, 

Water  Weeds.— In  reply  to  the  letter  of  "W.  E.," 
in  your  columns  of  September  9,  in  reference  to  my 
former  communication,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
lakes  I  referred  to  would  not  exceed  2  acres  in  extent ; 
the  depth  of  one  lake  would  not  exceed  4  feet,  and 
the  deepest  part  of  the  other  is  about  8  feet ;  so 
these  lakes  wdl  bear  no  comparison  to  the  extensive 
lake  mentioned  by  "  W.  E.,"  but,  nevertheless,  they 
abounded  with  weed.  A  couple  of  swans  and  some 
ducks  were  procured,  and  they  lived  upon  nothing  but 
the  weed,  on  which  they  greatly  thrived  and  multiplied 
— being  only  fed  in  the  winter  during  severe  weather.  I 
tlrink  that  the  number  of  swans  "  W.  E."  states -l^e 
has  got  will,  in  due  time,  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
perform  their  work  effectually.  If  from  the  depth  of  the 
water  the  weed  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  swans,  they 
cannot  possibly  clear  it.  If  the  lakes  are  stocked  with 
fish,  it  would  not  be  policy  to  eradicate  all  the  weed, 
as  fish  always  thrive  best  where  there  is  an  abundant 
aquatic  vegetation  ;  they  are  much  less  healthy  where 
the  lakes  are  denuded  of  water  plants.  By  lowering 
the  water  some  few  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  for  some  days,  great  quantities  of 
the  weed  in  the  shallow  part  might  be  cleared,  along 
with  all  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which  would  form 
good  manure  when  rotted.  Thomas  Campbell^ 
II,  Thitrza  Street,  Cho7'lton  Road,  A/anchester. 

The  Premature  Bolting  of  Seedling  Plants.— 
Heat  and  its  constant  attendant,  aridity,  it  is  that,  as  we 
generally  surmise,  incites  young  seedling  plants  to 
"bolt"  prematurely;  here  is  a  fact,  however,  which, 
to  my  mind,  singularly  upsets  this  theory  or  precon- 
ceived idea.*  Large  breadths  of  Cabbages,  and  Purple 
Sprouting  Broccoli  in  particular,  peculiar  to  extensive 
market  gardening  districts,  have  already  this  season 
shown  an  unwonted  tendency  to  flower  prematurely. 
Now  this  is  not  usual  with  either,  particularly  with  the 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.  Hence  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  common  this  season  deserves 
attention.  What  influences  are  at  work  to  produce 
this  effect  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  have  had  a  cold,  wet, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  sunless  season — such  an 
one,  in  fact,  as  would  be  highly  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  the  development  of  succulent  leaves  and  kindred 
growth,  and  one  quite  adverse  to  the  promotion  of  a 
flowering  tendency.  Even  late-sown  Celery  plants 
show  an  unwonted  precocity  in  this  way.  Nor  do  I 
see  how  these  facts  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gene- 
rally accepted  aid  of  vegetable  physiology.  For  not  only 
do  I  perceive  here  principles,  I  might  say,   in  anta» 
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gonism  with  our  generally  accepted  notions,  but,  if  we 
accept  this  fact  as  it  is  forced  on  our  view,  we  find 
ourselves  opposed  to  ideas  not  at  all  consonant  with 
the  views  upon  which  much  of  our  practice  is  based. 
Every  true  gardener  "pins  to  his  apron"  the  belief 
that  there  is  in  Nature  something  which  influences  the 
formation  of  the  aftergrowth  of  plants  long  before  the 
time  arrives  for  the  secret  to  be  unfolded.  Take 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  instance.  Is  it  not  patent 
to  every  true  gardener  that  a  high  moist  night 
temperature  will  assure  the  formation  of  an  excess 
of  male  blossoms,  and  these  often  exclusively  in 
dense  clusters?  That  these  are  induced  by  a  preter- 
naturally  high  temperature  our  practice  goes  far  to 
prove.  Now  take  the  opposite  side.  Reduce  the  night 
temperature,  and  the  chance  is  that,  by  keeping  it  as 
low  as  possible,  consistent  with  healthy  development, 
female  flowers  only,  or  nearly  so,  may  be  pro- 
duced. These  facts,  looked  at  superficially  only, 
would  tend  to  point  out  that  a  reduced  tem- 
perature has  been  the  influencing  agency  which 
causes  the  premature  bolting  described.  I  have  but 
stated  thus  much  to  show  in  what  varied  manners 
natural  influences  will  act,  in  a  direct  and  immediate 
form,  upon  vegetation.  A  cool,  moist  period  will  exert 
an  undue  influence  upon  any  form  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, requiring  naturally  a  maximum  temperature  for 
its  proper  development,  even  to  the  forcing  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  female  blossoms  exclusively,  as  witness 
the  dense  crop  of  Gherkins  and  Cucumbers  ridged  out 
in  the  autumn  months,  with  but  little  growth  in  the 
matter  of  leaves,  stems,  &c.  Not  so  is  it  with  plants 
natives  of  colder  temperatures,  as  the  Broccoli  and 
Cabbages  before  alluded  to.  These  grow  most  vigorously, 
comparatively  speaking,  during  cold  weather — the  long, 
cool  nights  of  early  autumn,  for  instance,  when  swathed 
in  heavy  dews.  In  such  a  season  as  the  cool  moist 
period  experienced  during  April  and  May  of  the  past 
spring,  such  plants  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  most 
felicitous  conditions  for  growing.  Then,  taking  such 
circumstances  into  consideration,  the  question  arises  how 
did  they  progress  in  growth  as  they  habitually  do 
under  the  conditions  described,  in  which  no  repose 
could  exist  for  them,  and  an  excessive  leafy  or 
succulent  growth  alone  seemed  possible,  and  yet 
"bolt"  prematurely,  without  any  incitement  to  do 
so,  such  as  the  more  tropical  plants  above  alluded 
to  possessed.  I  think  I  have  said  sufiicient  to  show  how 
deeply  I  pin  my  faith  on  the  fact  that  cool  nights  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  suited  to  the  wants  of  all 
vegetation  whose  primary  aim  is  early  productiveness 
apart  from  strong  succulent  growths.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  have  seen,  near  East  Ham — a  place  renowned 
for  its  market  gardens — a  field  of  Carrots,  which  I  had 
taken  to  be  planted  for  seed,  so  dense  was  the  forest  of 
huge  flower-heads  some  4  feet  high.  My  surprise  was 
greatly  heightened  when  I  beheld  men  and  carts  subse- 
quently commencing  at  one  end  to  take  up  the  crop, 
and  on  learning  that  the  plants  coming  into  flower  were 
only  "  rogues  ;"  thus  to  some  extent  confirming  my 
previous  observations.  Still,  the  point  which  I  cannot 
settle  in  my  mind,  is  as  to  the  reason  why  such  plants 
as  young  sprouting  Broccoli  show  this  remarkable 
tendency,  whilst  all  around  the  most  suitable  conditions 
to  a  further  growth-development  abundantly  exist. 
mma»i  Earley,   Valentines,  Ilford. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

,  .Outside  Paris  in  1871.— "  And  now,  M.  Riviere, 
r  place  myself  under  your  direction.  I  want  to 
see  something  of  the  desolation  that  has  taken 
place,  not  merely  generally,  but  especially  to 
horticulturists."  Such  were  my  sailing  orders,  as  on 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  we  came  out 
Irom  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  I  had  of  course  early  sought 
the  able  and  intelligent  jardinier  en  chefol  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  for  it  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  that,  when  the  French  Horticulturists'  Relief 
Fund  was  started,  a  committee  was  also  formed  for  the 
Soci^te  Centrale  d' Horticulture,  of  which  M.  Riviere 
was  named  president.  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  with  him,  and  found  him  what  I  had 
imagined  from  his  letters, — most  courteous,  readji  to 
give  every  information  in  his  power,  and  to  take  any 
trouble  that  he  thought  was  necessary  ;  and,  as  I  knew 
he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the 
losses  that  had  been  experienced,  I  felt  that  I  could  have 
no  better  guide  in  the  explorations  I  wished  to  make. 

On  passing  out  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  (which  has 
suffered  marvellously  little  from  the  bombardment,  it 
having  been  almost  entirely  encased),  you  at  once  see 
before  you  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  desolating 
periods  of  the  whole  siege.  How  often,  during  the 
two  months  of  the  Commune,  were  we  reading  about 
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Maillot,  &c.  It  was  on  this  side  that  the 
struggle  took  place,  the  Germans  held  the  north 
forts,  and  so  that  part  of  Paris  was  quiet ;  but  all 
along,  from  Charenton  to  those  places  which  lay 
directly  between  Mont  Valerien  and  the  city,  the  fighting 
raged  ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  what  the  desolations 
of  war  are,  what  the  progress  of  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion can  effisct,  they  can  have  no  better  idea  of  it  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  these  well  known  places.  The 
destruction  occasioned  by  the  shells  is  of  course  much 
greater  than  that  by  cannon  balls.  Here  for  instance, 
in  the  Avenue  de  Reuil,  is,  or  was,  a  house,  No.  50.  It 
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which  you  cannot  pick  up  balls  of  all  kinds 
and  large  pieces  of  shells  ;  and  as  you  walk  around  it 
you  wonder  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
owners  when  they  returned  and  found  it  thus.  And 
this  is  but  a  sample  of  many  others.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  small  street ;  on  one  side  the  houses  are 
nearly  all  down  ;  on  the  other  the  walls  are  pitted,  as 
if  pock-marked,  with  balls,— the  fact  being  that  the 
insurgents  held  the  houses  on  one  side,  the  Versailles 
troops  the  other.  The  slaughter  that  took  place  no 
one  knows,  or  ever  will  know.  As  you  drive  down 
the  Avenue  de  I'Imperatrice  (now,  with  that  babyish 
propensity  which  characterised  the  movement  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  changed  to  the  "  Avenue  du  General  Uhrich"), 
you  see  what  was  last  year  the  prettiest  of  all  the  out- 
lets for  the  Champs  Elysees  (in  fact,  the  Rotten  Row  of 
Paris),  a  complete  scene  of  desolation, — houses  knocked 
about,  gardens  tornup  anddestroyed,  lamp-postsbroken, 
trees  snapped  across  or  cut  down.     Go  on  fi 
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the  inner  portion  round  by  the  lake, 
&c.,  has  been  preserved,  but  it  will  take  years  before 
ever  it  can  be  as  it  once  was.  The  scene  of  desolation 
at  the  Porte  Maillot  passes  all  belief ;  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  it  left,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  station  at 
Auteuil,  while  all  along  the  route  that  we  took  you  saw 
the  baneful  results  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  leaders  on 
one  side  marched  under  the  banner  of  "  Liberte, 
Egalite,  Fraternity." 

In  writing  of  the  losses  of  horticulturists  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  violating  any  sense  of  propriety  if, 
in  order  to  make  the  case  more  plain,  I  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  those  whose  places  I  saw';  the  owners 
made  no  secret  of  it,  and  as  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  appeal  for  them  (some  at  least  do  not  need 
it),  it  will,  I  think,  be  better  so  to  do.  Most  of  us 
who  have  to  do  with  gardens  know  well  the  name  of 
Lierval,  the  raiser  of  the  many  fine  varieties  of  Phloxes 
which  have  come  over  to  us  for  many  years.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  goipg  to  see  him,  with  Mr. 
Standish,  at  Ternes,  where  he  was  then  living;  besides 
his  Phloxes  he  was  growing  Cannas  extensively,  and 
getting  up  an  extensive  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  :  his  place  was  poor  and  mean,  but  he 
was  evidently  making  money,  as  Frenchmen  can  do, 
and  contented  with  this  poor  external  appearance  until 
he  could  do  better.  Well,  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
he  left  his  old  quarters,  built  a  new  house  at  the  Rue 
de  Villiers  aux  Ternes,  not  far  from  his  former  residence. 
Here  he  had  expended  the  whole  of  his  savings  of  many 
years,  had  built  a  veiy  handsome  range  of  iron  houses, 
besides  several  wooden  ones,  had  accumulated  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.  When  the  siege  begun  he  was  left  alone 
with  his  boy,  of  about  14  years  of  age.  As  it  dragged 
on,  fuel  became  scarce,  disease  was  rampant,as  we  know, 
and  smallpox  seized  poor  Lierval  early  in  December ; 
a  man  of  feeble  frame,  worn  out  with  present  anxiety, 
and  full  of  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future, 
with  insufficient  nourishment  (although  at  that  date 
famine  had  not  began  to  press  so  heavily  on  the 
inhabitants),  what  wonder  was  it  that  he  succumbed 
to  that  fearful  malady  ?  The  report  has  been  spread 
that  he  died  of  starvation.  Sad  as  his  end  was,  I  am 
thankful  to  say  it  was  not  from  absolute  want ;  doubtless 
the  insufficient  nourishment  had  something  to  say  to  it, 
but  anxiety  and  disease,  coming  on  a  weakly  frame, 
did  their  work.  After  his  death  his  son-in-law 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best,  but  fuel  became  more  and 
more  scarce,  the  large  plants  were  removed  into  the 
dwelling-house,  some  placed  in  cellars,  but  all  to  no 
purpose  :  a  winter  more  severe  than  any  experienced  in 
Paris  for  many  years  made  all  such  makeshifts  unavail- 
able ;  and  now  you  may  go  into  this  but  lately 
admirably  arranged  nursery,  and  find  the  tall  rank 
weeds — the  more  rank  from  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
garden— now  forming  a  tangled  wilderness,  through 
which  you  have  to  brush  your  way  to  get  to  the  houses. 
Through  these  you  walk,  and  see  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pots — not  absolutely  empty,  but  with  the 
skeletons  of  the  plants  they  once  held,  telling  their 
woful  tale  ;  and  of  all  the  fine  collection  of  plants,  but 
one  solitary  specimen  of  Chamjerops  remained.  After 
this  came  the  Commune;  the  shells  from  Mont 
Valerien  fell  thickly  about— some  smashed  the  houses  ; 
and  one  can  readily  believe,  that  had  the  poor  old  man 
lived  on,  he  would  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  We 
sometimes  feel  vexed  when,  through  our  own  careless- 
ness, or  that  of  our  gardener,  a  plant  or  two  is  lost ; 
but  imagine  what  this  was — to  see  your  whole  collec- 
tion succumbing  to  frost,  and  no  possibility  of  saving 
it— to  go  out  to  your  houses,  and  find  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation where  all  was  lately  beauty,  — and  can  you  con- 
ceive anything  of  loss  more  distressing  than  this. 
Madame  Lierval  is  left  with  two  children,  with  hardly 
any  means  of  living.  The  collection  of  Phloxes  is  safe, 
and  I  hope  that  many  amateurs  will  this  year 
endeavour  to  give  the  widow  a  helping  hand,  by 
ordering  sets  of  the  new  ones.  If  any  are  so  disposed, 
I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  receive  their  orders,  and 
transmit  them.  Probably  there  will  be  some  compensa- 
tion  by   the  Government   by-and-by,    but  it    will  be 
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ver,"  said  his  son-in-law, 
""shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of  joy  we  experienced 
when  we  heard  the  Versailles  troops  coming  up  the 
avenue  at  the  double  ;  for  then  we  knew  that  the  worst 
was  over."  Such  is  but  one  picture  out  of  many  that 
might  be  drawn.  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  with  a 
far  more  valuable  and  extensive  collection,  have  seen 
it  all  perish.  And  such  is  war.  No  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  it  best,  as  our  own  great  Duke  and 
Sir  C.  Napier,  hated  it.  Would  that  France  herself 
might  learn  to  hate  it,  and  instead  of  dreaming  of  a 
vengeance  that  can  never  be  realised,  would  quietly 
submit  to  circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  utilise  her 
vast  resources  for  the  common  good.  It  were  useless 
to  detail  the  scenes  of  desolation  at  the  other  villages 
which  I  have  named ;  it  was  a  harrowing  scene,  and 
made  one  feel  more  than  ever  that  no  enlightenment, 
civilisation,  or  learning  are  of  avail  against  the  natural 
evil  of  the  human  breast. 

M.   Riviere  had  kindly  volunteered  to  go  with  me 
to  Bourg  la  Reine,   but  news  that  I  received  of   the 
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irly  rising  is  a  habit  with  me,  I  started 
'ay  at  6,  and  got  down  to  Bourg  la  Reine 
at  7,  got  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  found  out  some 
of  my  old  friends.  What  Rose  grower  does  not  know 
the  name  of  honest  old  Margottin,  the  raiser  of  Jules 
Margottin? — and  most  fruit  growers  know  Jamain, 
formeriy  a  partner  with  Durand.and,  I  may  add  in  pass- 
ing, the  raiser  of  the  Strawberry,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  one  which  is  likely  to  take  a  prominent  posi- 
tion with  Strawberry  growers.  [For  many  years  one  of 
the  best  varieties  grown  at  Chiswick.  Eds.]  Let  me 
then  say  how  I  found  my  friends.  Bourg  la  Reine 
was  early  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  left  their  homes,  among  them  the  Mar- 
gottins  ;  their  house  was  occupied  by  Bavarians, 
and  such  havoc  as  they  made— uselessly,  wantonly 
made  !  The  garden  had  had  deep  trenches  cut  through 
it ;  the  walls  had  been  broken  down  for  the  passage 
of  guns  and  cavalry  ;  embrasures  and  loopholes  had 
been  made  for  musketry  ;  and  now,  where  formerly  one 
used  to  see  large  quarters  of  standard  Roses  and  beds 
of  seedlings,  were  to  be  seen  only  beds  of  Cabbages, 
Haricot  Beans,  and  suchlike  produce.  Well,  this 
may  have  all  been  necessary  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  war  respects  nothing,  but  the  desolation  in  the 
house  was  abominable  ;  doors,  wooden  chimney-pieces, 
cupboards,  and  even  staircases,  were  torn  to  pieces  to 
burn,  filth  allowed  to  accumulate,  handsome  mirrors 
dashed  to  pieces,  clocks  pocketed,  and  packed  off  to 
Germany  (it  is  said  that  they  looted  1,000,000  clocks  in 
France,  which  they  packed  up  in  chests  of  drawers 
and  any  available  thing,  and  sent  off)  ;  and  all  this, 
as  Margottin  solemnly  affirmed  to  me,  notwithstand- 
ing that  when  he  came  back  he  found  that  there 
was  still  a  pile  of  200  faggots  left  in  the  garden 
untouched.  What  wonder  that  my  old  friend  was 
indignant— that,  smarting  under  his  losses,  he  should 
talk  loudly  of  vengeance,  and  threaten  himself  to 
march  against  them.  His  collection  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  and  other  plants,  was  also  gone  ;  and  now, 
instead  of  retiring,  as  he  talked  of  doing,  he  goes  to 
work  again.  By-the-by,  his  intelligent  and  amiable 
Jules  has  lately  married,  and  has  taken  a  nursery  for 
himself,  where  he  has  a  very  nice  collection  of  plants 
and  Roses,  which  have  happily  been  untouched  by  the 
Germans.     A  prettier  lot  of  standards  I  have  rarely 
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so  much  as  poor  Jamain."  Well,  I  thought,  his  must 
be  bad  enough  if  it  be  worse  than  this.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  he,  honest  fellow,  went  with  me  and 
showed  me  over  his  new  house  and  garden— his  model 
garden,  where  he  had  been  for  years  arranging  his  col- 
lection of  Pears  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  pride  with 
which  he  pointed  out  to  me  his  fine  specimens  of 
trained  trees.  Alas  !  the  Germans  made  short  work  of 
all  of  them.  They  cut  down  the  Pear  trees,  and  tore 
up  the  stout  iron  trellises  on  which  they  were  trained, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fascines  and  gabions  ;  they 
cut  deep  trenches  and  knocked  down  his  wall.  In  the 
larger  garden,  too,  they  had  committed  a  like  damage  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  he  had  tried,  and  successfully  tried, 
to  reunite  his  Pear  trees  when  they  had  been  cut  nearly 
in  halves  by  the  German  adzes  ;  and  many  of  them 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  After  the  peace,  of  course 
poor  Jamain  thought  he  might  return  to  set  his  penates 
in  order  ;  but  then  came  the  Commune,  and  his  house 
stood  directly  in  front  of  one  of  the  insurgent  batteries 
at  La  Haute  Bruyere— the  Government  troops  having 
now  taken  the  place  of  the  Germans  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bourg  la  Reine  ;  and  so  down  came  the  shot 
and  shell,  to  complete  that  which  the  Germans  had 
begun.  And  completed  indeed  it  was.  And  yet 
withal,  there  was  a  calm  and  quiet  dignity  in  the 
way  in  which  my  poor  friend  spoke  of  his  losses 
that  no  one  that  knew  him  would  be  surprized  at,  but 
which  is  very  different  from  the  excited  manner  in 
which  many  speak  of  the  devastation  occasioned  by 
the  war.  None  of  those  persons  of  whom.  I  have 
written  are  what  is  called  in  Ireland  "little  men" 
(had  poor  Lierval  lived  he  might  have  repaired  hislosses 
in  time),  but  these  are  samples  of  the  destruction  that 
has   been  made  ;   and  if  serious  to  them 
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shortly  to  give  some  statistics  as  to  the 
sustained  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let 
brothers  of  the  spade,  amateur  or  pra 
contributed  to  the  Relief  Fund,  that,  small  although 
the  aggregate  amount  is,  it  has  called  forth  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  on  account  of  the  sympathy  shown, 
which  ought  to  tend  to  bind  more  closely  together  the 
horticulturists  of  both  countries.     />.,  Deal. 


Societies. 

RoYAI,  Horticultural:  September  20.— W.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  usual  preliminary  business 
being  concluded,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  stated  that 
since  commenting  upon  the  specimens  of  Trifolium  coeru- 
leum,  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  he 
had  seen  the  plant  growing  at  Chesterfield,  and  had  been 
asked  whether  it  was  a  Trifolium  at  all.  An  examination 
had  confirmed  the  surmi.se  that  it  was  not  a  Trifolium, 
but  the  Trigonella  cosrulea  of  De  Candolle's  "  Prodro- 
mus,"  which  name  it  ought  now  to  bear.  [The  plant  is 
common  enough  in  botanic  gardens,  and  generally 
grown  as  Melilotus  coeruleus.  Eds.]  After  alluding 
to  a  case  of  monstrosity  in  a  double-flowered  Pelargonium, 
Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  at  the  next  meeting  prizes 
were  offered  for  Fungi,   which  included  a  series   for  a 


collectic 
separatf 


nd  edible  Fu 


groups  ;  for  a  collection  of  edible  Fungi  only  ;  and 
jltivated  edible  Fungi,  distinct.   He  (Mr.  Berkeley) 
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Floral  Committee. -W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  th. 
appointed  Chairman,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time.  In 
opening  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee,  whose  highly 
respected  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  has  passed 
away  since  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Marshall  alluded 
to  the  sad  event  in  terms  expressive  of  great  sorrow, 
and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  qualities  which  our  departed 
friend  brought  to  bear  on  the  management  of  this  Com- 
mittee ;  after  which  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Denny,  and  secSnded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth  :— 
"That  tliis  Committee  is  desirous  of  recording  its  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  it  has  recently  sustained  by  the  death  of 
its  much-esteemed  Chairman,  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Dix, 
whose  genial  ;uid  kindly  disposition  and  universal  courtesy 
attached  each  member  personally  to  himself,  and 
whose  business-like  habits,  in  conjunction  with  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  floriculture,  pre-eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  post  he  filled.     Moreover,  devoting  as 
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Roses,  and  received  a  Special  Certificate.  Th< 
award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  fo 
group  of  Orchids,    .-Xgaves.    &c.  ;  and  for  n   \v.' 


of  both  of  which  were  also  shown.  It  is  of  fair  size,  very 
smooth  in  outline,  and,  unlike  most  of  its  fellows,  clear 
skinned.  Amongst  15  new  seedlings  specially  selected  for 
the  garden,  were  Cricket  Ball,  round  red,  second  early, 
and  recommended  as  a  good  variety  for  cottagers  ; 
English  Rose,  early  second  early,  a  very  smooth  and  good 
flavoured  summer  kidney  ;  Woodstock  Kidney,  an  excel- 
lent late  keeping  sort ;  Fenn's  Bountiful,  second  early  red 
kidney,  a  great  cropper  and  recommended  for  cottage 
gardens ;  Cottagers'  Blush,  a  good  eariy  second  early 
variety  for  the  same  purpose,  although  a  little  too  deep  in 
the  eye  ;  Eliza  Fenn,  first  early,  fine  shaped  round,  very 
smooth  and  a  great  cropper  ;  John  Fenn.  a  pebble-shaped 
eariy  round,  capital  for  summer  use  ;  Fenn's  Goldfinder, 
eariy  second  early  round,  a  large-producing  good-keeping 
and  excellent  variety  ;  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  smooth 
round  late  keeping  variety,  to  which  the  Committee 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
and  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  a  good  keeping  early  round, 
rather  deep  eyed,  but  recommended  as  a  good 
sort  for  hotel  purposes,  and  which  has  also  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it.  Amongst  frame  varieties  were  Fenn's  Eariy  Frame,  a 
medium  sized  round  variety  ;  Excellent,  a  long  smooth 
kidney,  well  adapted  for  first  eariy  frame  work  ;  and  Eariy 
White  Kidney,  a  late-keeping,  late-spurting,  white- 
fleshed,  and  good  flavoured  sort,  which  is  also  said  to  be 
hardy,  and  resists  the  disease.  For  winter  culture  in 
pots,  Mr.  Fenn  had  Multum  in  Parvo,  a  small  flat  variety, 
possessing  excellent  qualities  ;  Little  Gem.  a  nice  smooth 
kidney,  the  most  suitable  of  all ;  and  a  first  early  round 
variety,  not  over  large,  but  smooth  in  outline  and  good  in 
quality.  With  these  also  came  six  new  seedlings  of  great 
promise,  raised  from  seed  sown  this  year.  A  Special 
Certificate  was  awarded.  The  collection  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  seedsman,  Ealing,  was  grown  by  his 
brother,  at  the  seed  grounds,  Bedfont,  and  comprised  good 
examplesof  the  Waterioo  Kidney  (Dean),  which  is  regarded 
as  the  best  of  all  of  that  type  ;  it  is  a  second  early 
sort,  distinct  in  character,  a  fine  cropper,  and  first-rate  in 
quality  ;  Cottagers'  Red,  a  very  heavy  cropper,  of  good 
quality  ;  King  ol  Potatos,  second  early  kidney,  handsome 
in  shape,  and  a  good  cropper  ;  the  original  Cobbler's 
Lapstone,  one  of  the  best  of  the  type  ;  a  long  unnamed 
smooth  kidney,  a  graft  hybrid  betweent  Yorkshire  Hero 
and  the  Fluke  ;  Eureka,  a  late  pink  kidney,  fine  in  quality, 
and  a  good  cropper ;  the  Favourite  Potato  of  the  Mor- 
mons, a  longish  kidney,  brought  from  the  Mormon  terri- 
tory by  Mr.  Robinson  ;  Early  Emperor,  second  early 
round  pink,  a  handsome  looking  variety,  of  good  quality  ; 
Fenn's  Betsy's  Favourite,  pebble-shaped,  round,  blotched 
with  purple,  a  seedling  of  great  promise  ;  Wellington, 
late,  round,  small,  but  handsome  in  shape,  and  a  good 
cropper  ;  and  Red  Breadfruit,  second  eariy,  of  fine  shape, 
a  good  cropper,  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  Special  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  In  the  collection  of  50  varieties 
grown  on  light  soil,  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Lee,  the  hand- 
somest was  Birmingham  Prizetaker,  a  pebble-shaped  round 
of  attractive  appearance.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  up 
these  great  points,  being  both  a  poor  cropper  and  poor  fla- 
voured variety.  The  examples  of  Paterson's  Victoria  were 
very  fine,  fully  confirming  the  high  character  of  this  variety 
as  one  of  the  best  for  light  soils.  It  is  of  the  first  quality, 
and  a  great  cropper.  Other  varieties  well  represented 
were  the  Beaconsfield  Kidney,  Lapstone  (said  to  be  true); 
Bresee's  Prolific,  large  and  smooth  ;  Lee's  Hammersmith 
Early  Kidney,  a  new  variety,  not  yet  sent  out  ;  Dunbar 
Regent,  Mona's  Pride,  Coldstream,  Bresee's  Climax, 
Milky  White,  and  Wood's  Scariet  Prolific.  A  Special 
Certificate  was  awarded.     Messrs.  Suttons'  collection  con- 
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Simpson,  The  Gardens, 
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iing  red  kidneys  of  the 
hable  from,  a  variety 
i  prizes  offered  for  the 
aken  by  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Lower  Eatington  Park,  and  Mr.  Craddock.  the  Gardens, 
Compton  Verney,  Warwick,  with  Ribston  Pippin;  and  the 
best  dishes  of  Pears  were  of  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  from 
Mr.  Bray,  and  Jersev  Gratioli,  from  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper 
Assendon,  Bucks,  the  only  collection  of  Tomatos  came 
from  Mr.  Eariey,  who  had  the  ist  prize. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  September 
13.— This  was  one  of  the  best  autumn  shows  held  in 
Edinburgh  for  some  years.  The  plants  were  in  better 
style,  at  least  some  score  of  them,  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  ;  and  the  fruit  was  a  large,  and.  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  attractive  exhibition  ;  the  cut  flowers  were 
not  so  largely  shown,  but  were  of  average  merit.  The 
Hall  looked  full,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  it,  enhanced 
in  effect  by  some  six  collections  of  plants  from  the  various 
nursery  farms  in  and  around  the  city,  indicated  an  interest 
that  is  pleasing  to  see  to  all  those  engaged  in  horticultural 
pursuits.  Unfortunately,  the  attendance  of  the  upper  and 
middle  class  was  not  so  good  as  we  might  have  expected, 
and  hoped  to  have  seen,  but  at  night  the  Music  Hall  was 
well  filled.  Judging  by  the  shows  held  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  western  division  of  Scotland  throughout  the 
past  season,  horticultural  shows  are  more  indebted 
for  a  self-sustaining  support  to  the  sixpences  of  the 
working  classes  than  to  those  above  them  in  a  social 
position. 

Coming  to  individual  objects  of  interest,  the  first  place 
must  be  voted  to  the  plants  staged  for  Mr.  B.  S.  WilUams' 
prize  of  jfio.  There  were  three  collections  of  10  plants  ; 
the  ist,  gained  by  Mr.  Paterson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Syme.  Mill- 
bank,  was  a  very  uniform  lot,  comprising  Eucharis 
amazonica,  in  splendid  inflorescence,  and  a  noble  plant  it 
makes  for  a  collection.  This  was  the  next  best  plant  we 
have  seen  since  Mr.  Howard's  fine  examples  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  i865.  Along  with  this  was  a 
very  well-managed  densely  flowered  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  several  good  Heaths,  an  excellent  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  grande,  with  at  least  30  flowers ;  an 
equally  good  Miltonia  spectabihs,  with  at  least  40  flowers, 
and  the  whole  young,  fresh-looking,  and 
They  looked  well  indeed  on  the  bare  boards 
upon  which  they  were  placed,  and  would  have  gained  in 
importance  and  in  effect  under  proper  setting.  Mr.  Lees, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  had  a  most  effective  lot- 
larger  than  their  compeers,  but  not  so  even,  and  some  of 
them  a  little  past.  His  Heaths— most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
Turnbull's  seedlings— were  unusually  fine  ;  Austiniana,  for 
example,  was  a  picture  of  symmetry  and  health,  splendidly 
coloured,  and  so  was  the  novel'  long-tubed  and  fine 
coloured  Bothwelliana— a  Heath  destined  to  rank  in 
importance  with  Marnockiana,  placed  alongside  of  it. 
Another  good  Heath  shown,  but  a  little  past,  was 
linnseoides  praegnans,  with  pink  corolla  and  white  tube,  a 
soft-growing  variety,  and  coming  in  useful  in  autumn. 
Vallota    purpurea  was   in  extra  style  in  this   collection 


iptivating. 
■  the  table 


inya 


Cattleya  Dowiana  was  also  shown, 
a  little  p.Tst  its  best,  as  was  also  Vanda  tricolor 
nis.  Mr.  Paterson  had  a  good  and  effective  lot  of 
je  plants,  and  so  had  Mr.  Currie,  gr.  to  William 
on,  Esq.,  Salisbury  Green,  who  showed  Areca 
chaff'eltii  in  fine  style,  as  well  as  the  spiny  rachised 
lean  Astrocaryum.  These,  with  Yuccas  and  Tree 
s,  rather  limited  in  number  certainly,  but  what 
:  were  of  them,  made  up  an  agreeable  whole,  taken 
I  with  the  bright  colouring  of  the  numerous 
Is  of  cut  flowers.  Capital  Ferns  came  from 
gardens  of  Sir  John  D.  Wauchope.  of  Niddrie, 
isting  of  numerous  Maidenhairs— at  all  times  grace- 
ind  interesting ;  some  good  Todeas,  and  the  neat 
ing  Cheilanthes  elegans.  There  seems  so  much  cutting 


the  pii 


ules 


witq  tae  leaves  undulated,  ligulate,  acuminate,  not  at  all 
Willow-like,  but  none  the  less  effective  from  the  suffusion  of 
Indian  red  and  green  and  yellow  that  characterised  them. 
It  is  certainly  a  fine  looking  annual  for  individualising,  and 
will  become  v.aluable  for  relieving  the  squatness  of  dumpy 
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flower  gardening.  Another  subject,  of 
uncultivalable  look,  was  shovra  by  Mr.  Butler,  Greenock  ; 
this  was  the  variegated  form  of  the  Cornish  Moneywort 
(Sibthorpia  europiEa),  growing  flatly  on  the  surface  of  the 
small  pots'in  which  it  was  shown.  It  was  certificated  by 
the  judges. 

The  fruit  consisted  of  collections  of  20  sorts  from  Mr. 
G.  Johnstone,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis 
Castle.  Among  the  best  dishes  were  marvellously  fine 
samples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Prince,  and 
Muscat  of  Ale.tandria  Grapes.  The  Peaches  were  also 
good,  and  the  other  dishes,  which  consisted  of  Melons. 
Brunswick  and  White  Marseilles  Figs,  Nectarines,  Cher- 
ries.  Strawberries  and  Plums,  of  average  character.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Strawberry,  indeed,  was  very 
good,    and    had    been   well  kept  back.     Mr.    Terapli 

gr.         to     J.       BalfoUl         ^""  r»-ii-:_-;^ 


Peaches 


Balbirnie,  Markinch 
ciishes.  His  Stirling  Castle 
Moorpark  Apricots  were  very  fine,  and 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Downton  Nectarines.  Mr.  James  Turner,  gr.  to  Mark 
Turner,  Esq.,  Readall,  Selkirk,  had  also  a  good  lot.  Mr. 
Fowles,  Fordell,  Inverkeithing,  had  two  extra  well- 
managed  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  weighing  from 
7  to  8  lb.  each  ;  and  another  exhibitor,  whose  name  we 
did  not  catch,  had  extra  samples  of  Easter  Pippin  Apple 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  scarcely  at  all  crushed, 
and  yet  of  the  crop  of  1S70.  This  was  a  remarkable  case 
of  retardation,  and  if  this  should  meet  the  exhibitor's  eye, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  how  he  so  long 
and  so  effectually  preserved  the  fruit.  The  best  Grapes 
in  the  exhibition  came  from  Mr.  Johnstone.  His  Muscat 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  all  the  varieties,  indeed, 
which  he  showed,  were  well  done.  His  Hamburghs  were 
the  only  exception,  only  he  did  not  stage  in  the  classes 
with  that  sort,  showing  it  only  in  his  collection.  The  Black 
Hamburghs  were,  as  a  rule,  badly  exhibited— great  ill- 
finished  bunches,  some  of  them  badly  rubbed  and  others 
destroyed  with  water-spots  over  the  surface- indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  of  the  dozen  of  entrants  should 


arded  a 


vner  of  the 


3  Wm.  Sanderson,  Esq. ,  Oaklese, 
Gallashiels.  That  exhibitor's  bunches  were  well  shown, 
cleanly  put  up  ;  although  the  judges  passed  them  for  first 
honours,  because  the  lot  they  selected  were  the  better 
flavoured  of  the  two ;  in  point  of  appearance  there 
was  no  comparison.  The  prize  for  best  flavoured  black 
went  to  Mr.  Temple,  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  and 
the  prize  for  the  best  flavoured  white  went  to  Mr. 
George  Greig,  gr.  to  Mr.  William  Christie, 
Craigend  Park,  with  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  That 
exhibitor  was  very  successful  in  his  lots,  taking  ist  for 
Black  Alicante  in  very  good  style,  ist  for  White  Lady 
Downes,  and  ist  for  finest  flavoured  white.  The  largest 
or  heaviest  bunch  came  from  Mr.  J.  Dickson,  gr.  to  J. 
Jerdine,  Esq.,  Arkleton,  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  shape  of 
White  Nice  or  Syrian,  weighing  the  extraordinary  weight 
of  18  lb.  7  oz.— the  largest  or  heaviest  bunch  on  re- 
cord, probably,  since  the  days  of  the  Grapes  of  Eshcol. 
The  Rev.  W.  P.  Bushby,  The  Parsonage,  Dalkeith,  sent 
a  nice  dish  of  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of 
fine  form,  not  large  in  bunch,  but  well  up  in  colour. 
Immense  Solway  Peaches,  of  a  fine  citron  colour,  came 
from  Mr.  Mark  Kyle,  Elliston  House.  Excellent  Stirling 
Castle  and  Walburton  Admirable  also  came  from  Mr. 
Lees,  from  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  from  Mr.  Price,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Dysart  House.  There  were  really  a  grand 
lot  of  these  fruits  and  of  Nectarines,  of  EIruge,  and  of 
Pitmaston  Orange,  one  of  the  most  attractive  skinned 
fruit  upon  the  table.  \'ery  good  Apricots  came  from  Mr. 
Gumming,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Arnisfield  ;  and 
there  were  lots  of  Plums,  of  Jargonelle  Pears,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  scarcity,  of  Apples,  where  Messrs. 
Lees,  Brunton  (gr.  to  Sir  VV.  Kinloch),  and  Mr.  Gumming 
divided  the  chief  honours. 

Cut  flowers  were  in  fair  condition,  especially  the 
Gladioli  ;  the  Roses,  the  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhock  blooms, 
but  little  of  a  class  to  ehcit  special  notice.  Some  very 
good  novelties  in  Dahlias  were  staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough.  The  following  sorts  were  certificated  : — James 
Wilder,  a  deep-shaded  crimson,  with  the  top  florets 
shaded  with  blackish  crimson,  most  novel  and  striking  ; 
florets  fine  formed,  and  the  whole  flower  well  raised  in 
the  centre  ;  substance  good,  and  making  up  a  most  dis- 
tinct whole, — First-class  Certificate.  Laura  Haslam,  a 
primrose,  with  shaded  white  florets,  much  deeper  and 
denser  shaded  than  Mrs.  Landers,  and  a  very  striking 
flower. — First-class  Certificate.  John  Standish,  cerise, 
shaded  deep  maroon  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
form  perfect,  build  firm  and  globular  ;  altogether,  a  fine 
thing,— First-class  Certificate.  Mrs.  Landers,  yellow 
tipped  with  white,  form  a  little  flat,  but  good-tiuned 
florets,  scarcely  perfect  enough,  however,  for  even  a 
Second-class  Certificate.  Hope,  fine  deep  crimson, 
with  well-turned  florets,  flower  well  raised,  and  form  un- 
exceptional,— Second-class  Certificate.  The  following 
Hollyhocks,  from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.,  had  First-class 
Certificates  :— John  Stewart,  rosy-crimson,  very  full  of 
petals  well  packed  together  from  the  guard  petal  upwards, 
and  making  a  full  flat  head  of  agreeable  outline.  Mrs. 
Laing,  salmon-shaded  flesh,  very  full  flower,  and  ol 
general  good  parts.  Mr.  John  M'Pherson,  Aberdeen,  had 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  yellow  ground  Pansy,  witt 
good  dense  eye  and  dark  purple  belling. 

"Vegetables  were  in  limited  quantity,  but  what  were 
shown  were  good,  particularly  the  Onions,  which  were 
not  only  Spanish-like,  but  well  matured.  The  Celery, 
and  Carrots,  and  Beet,  and  Leeks,  were  of  firsi 
quality.  The  best  collections  came  from  Messrs.  C. 
Irving  and  A.  Anderson,  and  the  best  Onions  came  from 
Messrs.  D.  Marshall  and  C.  M'Farlane.  Cottagers 
and  amateurs  had  each  separate  classes  for  themseh 
but  they  were  not  largely  represented,  although  they 
showed  in  general  very  creditably. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen  :  ScfU 
her  15  and  16. — The  autumn  show  of  this  Society  > 
held    in  a  large  marquee    on   the    Inches     The  show 


IS    in    every    respect    successful.      The  autumn    show 

intended  chiefly  for  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  therefore  little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  the 
exhibition  of  pot  plants  ;  nevertheless,  the  show  of  the 
latter  was  very  good.  Among  those  sent  in  for  com- 
petition we  observed  a  good  plant  of  Lilium  specio- 
roseum,  with  about  100  blooms  on  it,  and  in  the 
collection  very  fine  plants  of  Yucca  aloifolia  varie- 
gata  and  Lomaria  gibba.  The  cut  flowers  were,  almost 
without  exception,  very  good,— several  nurserymen  round 
iwn,  such  as  Morrison,  Forbesfield  ;  Cocker,  Sunny- 
bank  ;  M'Pherson,   Polmuir ;  Reid,   Albyn  Place,  sent  in 

le  stands  for -exhibition. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  good.  The  display  made 
by  Mr.  Mackie,  Dunkeld  ;  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle, 
and  Mr.   Moir,   Ury,   in  various  classes,  was  remarkably 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  also  better  than  ever  seen 

before  in    Aberdeen.      Uninterested    persons   who  had 

attended   the  recent   shows   at   Edinburgh   and  Dundee 

asserted  that  the  vegetables  shown  on  this  occasion  were 

much   superior  to   those   shown  at   either  of  those 

places.     A  new  variety  of  Potatos,  shown  by  Mr.  M'Pher- 

Polmuir,  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges. 

;  usual,  the  amateurs,  in  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 

little,  if  at  all,  behind   the  professionals  ;  and  we 

glad  to  observe  much  improvement  in  all  branches 

le  tables  assigned  to  the  working  classes. 


Ilotifcs   0f  gonhs. 

At  Last:   a  Christmas  in  the  "West  Indies.    By 
Charles  Kingsley.     Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  631. 
With  illustrations.     (Macmillan.) 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  West  India  Mail  Com- 
pany does  not  increase  considerably  during  the  coming 
:r,  it  will  be  no  fault  pf  Mr.  Kingsley's.     To  read 
olumes  is  a  delightful  occupation,  to  review  them 
Ualising  in  the  extreme.     Instead  of  calmly  taking 
n  hand  and  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  some 
of  these  charming  volumes,   there  is  a  well  nigh 
irresistible  impulse  to  rush  off"  and  secure  a  berth  in  the 
next  steamer  bound  for  the  West  Indies.     Familiar  with 
descriptions   of    tropical    scenery   and    tropical   vege- 
n,    and    not   wholly  unversed    in    the   details   of 
the  latter,    Mr.    Kingsley's   woi-d-paintings   appeal   to 
'ilh   a   vividness   and  force  as  delightful   as   sur- 
prising— surprising    because    descriptions    of    tropical 
vegetation  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  botany  of  the 
West  Indies  in  particular  has  been  pretty  well  worked 
up   by  naturalists.     Mr.    Kingsley's  descriptions  have 
the    uncommon    but   excellent   qualification   of    being 
not   only   scientifically   accurate   so    far    as    they  go, 
but  fluent.     Too  often  when  even  a  practised  writer 
his   hand   at   this   kind   of   work,   the    result  is 
risome  to  the  general  reader,   and  useless,  if  not 
telligible,  to  those  who  read  for  information  rather 
than  amusement.     Again,   the  scientific  writer  is  too 
o  make  his  fishes  talk  like  great  whales,  and  dis- 
the  general    reader.       Mr.     Kingsley's    volumes 
record  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  writer 
by  a  hurried  visit  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.     We  say 
hurried,  because  the  whole  journey  out  and  home  was 
completed  within  three  months.     Though  in  this  place 
laturally  lay  stress  on  the  natural"  productions  of 
the  islands,  and  especially  on  those  derived  from  the 
vegetable   kingdom,   Mr.    Kingsley's  scope    is    wider. 
He  tells  of  the  physical  features   of  the   islands ;    of 
their  geology,  not    forgetting  the  extraordinary  pitch 
lake  in  Trinidad  ;  he  glances  at  their  history  ;  he  has 
much  to  say  on  their  present  and  probable  future  social 
and  commercial  state  ;  he  enters  at  some  length  into 
le    peculiarities  and  differences   of  the  several  races 
habiting  the  islands — Anglo-Saxons,  Hindoo-coolies, 
negroes,  and  Chinese.     In  every  case,  what  he  says  he 
says  well,  and  his  opinions  will  command  a  respectful 
hearing,  if  not  in  all  cases  full  assent. 

Mr.  Kingsley  saw  everything  through  Claude  Lor- 
raine glasses.  He  went  for  a  holiday,  and  sensibly 
made  his  journey  a  veritable  pleasure  trip.  He  went 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  ;  he  was  favoured, 
apparently,  with  fine  weather — in  fact,  so  thorough  a 
vein  of  Mark  Tapleyism  runs  through  the  book  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  West  India  hurricane,  or  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  would  have  been  no  more  dis- 
agreeable to  him  than  the  "roaring  forties,"  or  the 
north-easterly  gales  he  tells  us  of. 

We  think  it  may  reasonably  be  surmised  that  had 
Mr.  Kingsley's  visit  been  of  longer  duration,  and  had 
it  been  made  under  less  favourable  conditions,  his  im- 
pressions of  what  he  saw  and  heard  would  have  been 
somewhat  less  rose-tinted  than  they  are.  However,  it 
is  quite  time  to  let  Mr.  Kingsley  speak  for  himself,  and 
we  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than  quote  the 
greater  part  ol  one  of  his  chapters  descriptive  of  West 
Indian  scenery,  merely  adding  that  this  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  landscapes,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  volumes. 

The  Botanic  Garden  here  referred  to,  is  that  of  Port 
of  Spain,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Prestoe. 


"  You  look  out— would  that  you  did  look  m 
over  the  low  sill.     The  gravel  outside,  at  least,  is 
friend  ;    it  consists  of  broken  bits  of  grey  Siluria 
quartz  among 


fact  ! 


lold 


and  white  quartz  among  it  ;  and  one  touch  of  Silurir 
makes  the  whole  worid  kin.  But  there  the  kindred  ends, 
A  few  green  weeds,  looking  just  like  English  ones,  peep 
up  through  the  gravel.  Weeds,  all  over  the  world,  are 
mostly  like  each  other  ;  poor,  thin,  pale  in  leaf,  small  and 
meagre  in  stem  and  flower  :   meaner  forms  which  fill  up 


for  good,  and 


too,  for  harm,  the  gaps  left  by 
tocracy  of  grander  and,  in  these  tropics, 
lOre  tyrannous  and  destroying  forms.  So  like  home 
eeds  they  look  ;  but  pick  one,  and  you  find  it  unlike 
lything  at  home.  That  one  happens  to  be,  as  you  may 
:e  by  its  little  green  mouse-tails,  a  Pepper-weed  [Pepe- 
jmia],  first  cousin  to  the  great  black  Pepper  bush  in  the 
_  ardens  near  by,  with  the  berries  of  which  you  may  bum 
your  mouth  gratis. 

-—    •     ■  Id  find,  with  every  weed  in  the  little 

cleared  dell,  some  15  feet  deep,  beyond  the  gravel.  You 
could  not — I  certainly  cannot — guess  at  the  name,  seldom 
at  the  family,  of  a  single  plant.  But  I  am  going  on  too 
fast.  What  are  those  sticks  of  wood  which  keep  the 
gravel  bank  up  ?  Veritable  Bamboos  ;  and  a  Bamboo 
'  carrying  the  trickling  cool  water  into  the 
bath  close  by.  Surely  we  are  in  the  tropics.  You  hear 
of  boards  and  brown  paper,  overhead, 
and  find  that  it  is  the  clashing  of  the  huge  leaves  of  a 
young  Fan  Palm  [Saball.  growing  not  10  feet  from  the 
window.  It  has  no  stem  as  yet  ;  and  the  lower  leaves 
ye  to  be  trimmed  off,  or  they  would  close  up  the  path, 
that  only  the  great  forked  green  butts  of  them  are  left, 
bound  to  each  other  by  natural  matting  ;  but  overhead 
they  range  out  nobly  in  leaf-stalks  10  feet  long,  and  fans 
feet  broad  ;  and  this  is  but  a  baby— a  three  years' 
old  thing.  Surely,  again,  we  are  in  the  tropics.  Ten 
feet  further,  thrust  all  awry  by  the  huge  Palm  leaves, 
grows  a  voung  tree,  unknown  to  me,  looking  like  a 
Walnut.  '  Next  to  it  an  Orange,  covered  with  long 
prickles  and  small  green  fruit,  its  roots  propped  up  by  a 
semi-cylindrical  balk  of  timber,  furry  inside,  which  would 
puzzle  a  Hampshire  woodsman  ;  for  it  is,  plainly,  aliroo- 
groo,  or  a  Coco  Palm,  split  down  the  middle.  Surely, 
again,  we  are  in  the  tropics.  Beyond  it,  again,  blaze 
great  orange  and  yellow  flowers,  with  long  stamens,  and 
pistil  curving  upwards  out  of  them.  They  belong  to  a 
twining,  scrambling  bush,  with  finelv-pinnated  Mimora 
leaves.  That  is  the  'Flower-fence  '  [Poinciana],  so  often 
heard  of  in  past  years  ;  and  round  it  hurries  to  and  fro  a 
great  orange  butterfly,  larger,  seemingly,  than  any  Eng- 
lish kind.  Next  to  it  is  a  row  of  Hibiscus  shrubs,  with 
broad  crimson  flowers  ;  then  a  row  of  young  Screw  Pines 
"      ~         "    ■■        Islands,   like  spiral 

surely  we  are  in  the  tropics.  Over  the  low  roof  (for  the 
cottage  is  all  of  one  storey)  of  purple  and  brown  and 
white  shingles,  baking  in  the  sun,  rises  a  tall  tree,  which 
looks  (as  so  many  do  here)  like  a  Walnut,  but  is  not  one. 
It  is  the  '  Poui '  of  the  Indians  [Tecoma  (serratifolia  ? )  ], 
and  will  be  covered  shortly  with  brihiant  saffron  flowers. 

' '  I  turn  my  chair  and  look  into  the  weedy  dell.  The 
ground  on  the  opposite  slope  (slopes  are,  you  must  re- 
member, here  as  steep  as  house  roofs,  the  last  spurs  of 
true  mountains)  is  covered  with  a  grass  like  tall  Rye- 
grass, but  growing  in  tufts.  This  is  the  famous  Guinea- 
grass  [Panicum  jumentorum],  which,  introduced  from 
Africa,  has  spread  over  the  whole  West  Indies.  Dark 
lithe  Coolie  prisoners,  one  a  gentle  young  fellow,  with 
soft  beseeching  eyes,  and  '  Felon '  printed  on  the  back  of 
his  shirt,  are  cutting  it  for  the  horses,  under  the  guard  of 
a  Mulatto  turnkey,  a  tall,  steadfast,  dignified  man  ;  and 
between  us  and  them  are  growing  along  the  edge  of  the 
gutter,  veritable  Pine-apples  in  the  open  air,  and  a  low 
green  tree  just  like  an  Apple,  which  is  a  Guava  ;  and  a 
tall  stick.  30  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top  of  gigantic  curly 
Horse  Chestnut  leaves,  which  is  a  Trumpet-tree  [CecropiaJ. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  in  the  mountains  found  :  but 
but  most  of  them  are  dead,  from  the  intense  drought  and 
fires  of  last  year.  Bevond  it,  again,  is  a  round-headed 
tree,  looking  hke  a  huge  Portugal  Laurel,  covered  with 
racemes  of  purple  buds.  That  is  an  'Angelim'  [Andira 
inermis]  ;  when  full  grown,  one  of  the  finest  timbers  in 
the  world.  And  what  are  those  at  the  top  of  the  brow, 
rising  out  of  the  rich  green  scrub  ?  Verily,  again,  we  are 
in  the  tropics.  They  are  Palms  doubtless,  some  30  feet 
high  each,  with  here  and  there  a  young  one  springing  up 
like  a  gigantic  crown  of  male  Fern.  The  old  ones  have 
straight  grey  stems,  often  prickly  enough,  and  thickened 
in  the  middle  ;  grey  last  year's  leaves  hanging  down  ; 
and  feathering  round  the  top,  a  circular  plume  of  pale 
green  leaves,  like  those  of  a  Cocoa-nut.  But  these  are  not 
Cocos.  The  last  year's  leaves  of  the  Coco  are  rich 
yellow,  and  its  stem  is  curved.  These  are  Groo-groos 
[Acrocomia  sclerocarpa]  ;  they  stand  as  fresh  proofs  that 
we  are  indeed  in  the  tropics,  and  as  '  a  thing  of  beauty 

"  For  it  is  a  joy  for  ever,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten, 
to  have  once  seen  Palms,  breaking  through  and,  as  it 
were,  defying,  the  soft  rounded  forms  of  the  broad-leaved 
vegetation  by  the  stem  grace  of  their  simple  lines  ;  the 
immovable  pillar-stem,  looking  the  more  immovable 
beneath  the  toss  and  lash  and  flicker  of  the  long  leaves, 
as  they  awake  out  of  their  sunlit  sleep,  and  rage  impa- 
tiently for  a  while  before  the  mountain  gusts,  and  fall 
asleep  again.  Like  a  Greek  statue  in  a  luxurious  drawing- 
room,  sharp  cut,  cold,  virginal  ;  shaming,  by  the  grandeur 
of  mere  form,  the  voluptuousness  of  mere  colour,  however 
rich  and  harmonious  ;  so  stands  the  Palm  in  the  forest ; 
to  be  worshipped  rather  than  to  be  loved.  Look  at  the 
drawings  of  the  Oreodoxa  avenue  at  Rio,  in  M.  Agassiz's 
charming  book.  Would  that  you  could  see  actually  such 
avenues,  even  from  the  sea,  as  we  have  seen  them  in 
St.  Vincent  and  Guadaloupe  ;  but  look  at  the  mere  pic- 
tures of  them  in  that  book,  and  you  will  sympathise, 
surely,  with  our  new  Palm-worship. 

"  And  lastly,  what  is  that  giant  tree  which  almost  fills 
the  centre  of  the  glen,  towering  with  upright  but  branch- 
ing limbs,  and  huge  crown,  thinly  leaved,  double  the 
height  of  all  the  trees  around?  An  Ash?  Something 
like  an  Ash  in  growth  ;  but  when  you  look  at  it  through 
the  glasses  (indispensable  in  the  tropic  forest),  you  see 
that  the  foliage  is  more  like  that  of  the  yellow  Horse 
Chestnut.  And  no  British  Ash,  not  even  the  Altyre 
giants,  ever  reached  to  half  that  bulk.  It  is  a  Silk-cotton 
tree  ;  a  Ceiba  [Eriodendron  anfractuosum]  — sav,  rather, 
the  Ceiba  of  the  glen  ;  for  these  glens  h.ave  a  habit  of 
holding  each  one  great  Ceiba,  which  has  taken  its  stand 
at  the  upper  end,  just  where  the  mountain  spurs  mn 
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together  in  an  amphitheatre;  and  being  favoured  (it  may 
be  supposed)  by  the  special  richness  of  the  down-washed 
soil  at  that  spot,  grows  to  one  of  those  vast  air-gardens  of 
creepers  and  parasites,  of  which  we  have  so  often  read, 
and  dreamed.     Such  a  one  is  this  ;  but  we  will  not  go  up 
to  it  now.     This  sketch  shall  be  completed  by  the  back- 
ground of  green  and  grey,  fading  aloft  into  tender  cobalt : 
the  background   of  mountain,    ribbed   and  gullied  into 
sharpest  slopes  by  the  tropic   rains,   yet   showing,  even 
where  steepest,  never  a  face  of  rock,  or  a  crag  peeping 
through  the  trees.     Up  to  the  sky-line,  1000  feet  aloft,  all 
is  green  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Europe,  stone 
or  moor,   is  jagged   and  feathered  uith  gigantic  trees. 
How  rich  !  you  would  say.     Yet  these  West  Indians  only 
mourn  over  its  desolation  and  disfigurement ;  and  point 
to  the  sheets  of  grey  stems,  which  hang  like  mist  along 
the  upper  slopes.    They  look  to  us,  on  this  30th  of  Decem- 
ber only  as  April  signs  that  the  woodlands  have  not  quite 
burst  out  into  full  leaf.     But  to  the  inhabitants  they  are 
tokens  of  those  fearful  fires  which  raged  over  the  island 
during  the  long  drought  of  this  summer  ;  when  the  forests 
were  burning  for  a  whole  month,  and  this  house  scarcely 
saved  ;    when  whole  cane-fields,    mills,  dwelling-houses, 
went  up  as  tinder  and  flame  in  a  moment,  and  the  smoky 
haze  from  the  burning  island  spread  far  out  to  sea.     And 
yet,  where  the  fire  passed  six  months  ago,  all  is 
fresh,  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  green  :  creepers 
ing  the  land,    climbing  up  and  shrouding  the  charred 
stumps  ;   young    Palms,   like  Prince  of   Wales"  feathers, 
breaking  up,  6  or  8  feet  high,  among  a  wilderness  of  Sen- 
sitive  Plants,   scarlet-flowered  dwarf  Balisiers  [Heliconia 
Caribasa].  climbing  Fern  [Lygodium  venustum].  Convol- 
vuluses of  every  hue,  and  an  endless  variety  of  outlandish 
leaves,  over  which  flutter  troops  of  butterflies.     How  the 
seeds  of  the  plants  and  the  eggs  of  the  insects  have  beei 
preserved,  who  can  tell  ?     But  there  their  children  are,  ii 
myriads  ;   and  ere  a  generation  has  passed,  every  deac 
gfey  stem   will  have  disappeared   before  the  ants    and 
bfeetlcs  and  great  wood-boring  bees  who  nimble  round 
in  blue-black  armour ;  the  young  plants  will  have  grow 
into  greal   trees  beneath    lhe  immeasurable  vital   force 
which  pours  all  the  year  round  from  the  blazing  sun: 
and  all  be  as  it  was  once  more.     In  verity  we  are 
tropics,   where  the  so-called  '  powers  of  Nature "  ; 
perpetual  health  and  strength,  and  as  much  strong 
swifter,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  our  chilly  clime,  as 
young  man  in  the  heat  of  youth  compared  with  the  old 
man  shivering  to  his  grave.     Think  over  that  last  simile. 
If  you  think  of  it  in  the  light  which  physiology  gives,  you 
wiU  find  that  it  is  not  merely  a  simile,  but  a  true  analogy  ; 
another  manifestation  of  a  great  physical  law. 

"Thus  much  for  the  view  at  the  back — a  chance  scene, 
without  the  least  pretensions  to  what  average  people  would 
call  beauty  of  landscape.  But,  oh  that  we  could  show 
you  the  view  in  front  !  The  lawn  with  its  flowering  shrubs, 
tiny  specimens  of  which  we  admire  in  hothouses  at  home  ; 
the  grass  as  green  (for  it  is  now  the  end  of  the  rainy  season) 
as  that  of  England  in  May,  winding  away  into  the  cool 
shade  of  strange  evergreens  !  the  yellow  Cocoa-nut  Palms 
on  the  nearest  spur  of  hill  throwing  back  the  tender  blue 
of  the  higher  mountains  ;  the  huge  central  group  of  trees 
— Saman  [Inga  Saman— '  Caraccas  tree'].  Sandbox 
[Hura  crepitans],  and  Fig,  with  the  bright  ostrich  plumes 
of  a  climbing  Palm,  towering  through  the  Mimosa-like 
foliage  of  the  Saman  ;  and  Erythrinas  [Erythrina  um- 
brosa]  (Bois  immortelles,  as  they  call  them  here),  their  all 
but  leafless  boughs  now  blazing  against  the  blue  sky  with 
Vermillion  flowers,  trees  of  red  coral  sixty  feet  in  height. 
Ah  that  we  could  show  you  the  avenue  on  tlie  right,  com- 
posed of  Palms  from  every  quarter  of  the  tropics — Palms 
with  smooth  stems  or  with  prickly  ones,  with  fan  leaves, 
feather  leaves,  leaves  (as  in  the  wine  Palm  [Caryota]) 
Venus'  Hair  Fern  ;  some,  again,  like  the  Cocorite  [M 
miliana],  almost  stemless,  rising  in  a  huge  ostrich  ph 
which  tosses  in  the  land  breeze  till  the  long  stifi"  leaflets 
seem  to  whirl  like  the  spokes  of  a  green  glass  wheel.  /  " 
that  we  could  wander  with  you  through  the  botanic  gard 
beyond,  amid  fruits  and  flowers  brought  together  from  all 
the  lands  of  the  perpetual  summer  ;  or  even  give  you, 
through  the  great  arches  of  the  Bamboo  clumps,  as  they 
creak  and  rattle  sadly  in  the  wind,  and  the  Bauhinias,  like 
tall  and  ancient  Whitethorns,  which  shade  the  road,  one 
glance  of  the  flat  green  savannah,  with  its  herds  of  kine. 
beyond  which  lies,  buried  in  flowering  trees,  and  backed 
by  mountain  woods,  the  city  of  Port  of  Spam.  One 
glance,  too,  under  the  boughs  of  the  great  Cotton-tree  at 
the  gate,  at  the  still  sleeping  sea,  with  one  tall  coolie  ship 
at  anchor,  seen  above  green  cane-fields  and  coolie  gardens, 
gay  with  yellow  Croton,  and  purple  Dractena,  and  crim- 
son Poinsettia,  and  the  grand  leaves  of  the  grandest  of  all 
plants,  the  Banana  food  of  Paradise.  Or,  again,  far  away 
to  the  extreme  right,  between  the  flat  tops  of  the  great 
Saman  avenue  at  the  barracks,  and  the  wooded  mountain 
spurs  which  rush  down  into  the  sea,  the  islands  of  the 
Bocas  floating  in  the  shining  water  ;  and  beyond  them,  a 
cloud  among  the  clouds,  the  peak  of  a  mighty  mountain, 
with  one  white  tuft  of  mist  upon  its  top.  Ah  that  we 
could  show  you  but  that,  and  tell  you  that  you  were  look- 
ing at  the  •  Spanish  Main  ; '  at  South  America  itself,  at 
the  last  point  of  the  Venezuelan  Cordillera,  and  the  hills 
where  jaguars  lie.  If  you  could  but  see  what  we  see 
daily  ;  if  you  could  see  with  us  the  strange  combination 
of  rich  and  luscious  beauty,  with  vastness  and  repose,  you 
would  understand,  and  excuse,  the  tendency  to  somewhat 
grandiose  language  which  tempts  perpetually  those  who 
try  to  describe  the  tropics,  and  know  well  that  they  can 
only  fail, 

"  In  the  presence  of  such  forms  and  such  colouring  as 
this,  one  becomes  painfully  sensible  of  the  poverty  of 
words,  and  the  futility,  therefore,  of  all  word-paint- 
ing ;  of  the  inability,  too,  of  the  senses  to  discern  and 
define  objects  of  such  vast  variety  ;  of  our  aesthetic  bar- 
barism, in  fact,  which  has  no  choice  of  epithets  save 
between  such  as  'great,"  and  'vast,'  and  'gigantic;" 
between  such  as  'beautiful,'  and  'lovely,*  and  'exqui- 
site,' and  so  forth;  which  are,  after  all,  intellectually 
only  one  stage  higher  than  the  half-brute  Wah  !  wah  ! 
with  which  the  savage  grunts  his  astonishment — call  it  not 
admiration  ;  epithets  which  are  not,  perhaps,  intellectually  ' 


as  high  as  the  '  God  is  great "  of  the  Mussulman,  who  is 
wise  enough  not  to  attempt  any  analysis,  either  of  Nature 
or  of  his  feelings  about  her;  and  wise  enough  also  (not 
having  the  fear  of  Spinoza  before  his  eyes)  to  '  in  omni 
ignoto  confugere  ad  Deum  '—in  presence  of  the  unknown, 
to  take  refuge  in  God. 

"  To  describe  to  you,  therefore,  the  botanic  garden  (in 
which  the  cottage  stands),  would  take  a  week's  work  of 
words,  which  would  convey  no  images  to  your  mind. 
Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  our  favourite  haunt  in  all 
the  gardens  is  a  little  dry  valley,  beneath  the  loftiest 
group  of  trees.  At  its  entrance  rises  a  great  Tamarind, 
and  a  still  greater  Saman  ;  both  have  leaves  like  the 
Mimosa.  Up  its  trunk  a  Cereus  has  reared  itself,  for 
some  30  feet  at  least  ;  a  climbing  Seguine  [Philoden- 
dron]  twines  up  it  with  leaves  lijce  '  lords  and  ladies  :  ' 
but  the  glory  of  the  tree  is  that  climbing  Palm,  the 
feathers  of  which  we  saw  crowning  it  from  a  distance. 
Up  into  the  highest  branches  and  down  again,  and 
up  again  into  the  lower  branches,  and  rolling  along 
the  ground  in  cur%'es  as  that  of  a  Boa  bedecked  with 
huge  Ferns  and  prickly  spikes,  6  feet  and  more  long 
each,  the  Rattan  [Calamus  Rotang,  from  the  East 
Indies]  hangs  in  mid-air,  one  hardly  sees  how,  beautiful 
and  wonderful,  beyond  what  clumsy  words 
Beneath  the  great  trees  (for  here  great  trees  grow  freely 
beneath  greater  trees,  and  beneath  greater  trees  a^ 
delighting  in  the  shade)  is  a  group  of  young  Mangos 
[Garcinia  Mangostana,  from  Malacca  —  the  really 
luscious  and  famous  variety  has  not  yet  fruited  in 
Trinidad],  looking,  to  describe  the  unknown  by  the 
known,  like  Walnuts  with  leaflets  8  inches  long,  their 
boughs  clustered  with  yellow  and  green  sour  fruit  ;  and 
beyond  them  stretches  up  the  lawn  a  dense  grove  of  Nut- 
megs, like  Portugal  Laurels,  hung  about  with  olive-yellow 
Apples.  Here  and  there  a  Nutmeg-apple  has  split,  and 
shows  within  the  delicate  crimson  caul  of  mace  ;  or  the 
Nutmegs,  the  mace  still  clinging  round  them,  lie  scattered 
on  the  grass.  Under  the  perpetual  shade  of  the  ever- 
greens haunt  Heliconias,  and -other  delicate  butterflies, 
who  seem  to  dread  the  blaze  outside,  and  flutter  gently 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  their  colouring^which  is  usually  black 
with  markings  of  orange,  ciimson,  or  blue — coming  into 
strongest  contrast  with  the  uniform  green  of  leaf  and 
grass.  This  is  our  favourite  spot  for  entomologizing, 
when  the  sun  outside  altogether  forbids  the  least  exertion. 
Turn  with  us — alas  !  only  in  fancy — out  of  the  grove  into 
a  neighbouring  path,  between  Tea  shrubs,  looking  like 
Privets  with  large  Myrtle  flowers,  and  young  Clove-trees, 
covered  with  the  groups  of  green  buds  which  are  the 
cloves  of  commerce  ;  and  among  fruit  trees  from  every 
part  of  the  tropics,  with  the  names  of  which  I  will  not 
burden  you.  Look,  though,  down  that  Allspice  avenue, 
at  the  clear  warm  light  which  is  reflected  off  the  smooth 
yellow  ever-peeling  stems  ;  and  then,  if  you  can  fix  your 
eye  steadily  on  any  object,  where  all  are  equally  new  am 
strange,  look  at  this  stately  tree.  A  bough  has  beei 
broken  off"  high  up,  and  from  the  wounded  spot  two  plants 

already  contending.     One  is  a  parasitic  Ort"  " 
other  a  parasite  of  a  more  dangerous  family.     It  looks 
:  a  stragghng  Magnolia,  some  2  feet  high.    In  50  yea; 
nil  be  a  stately  tree.     Look  at  the  single  long  straight 
root  which  it  is  letting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
bole.     That  root,  if  left,  will  be  the  destroyer  of  the  whole 
ee.     It  will  touch  the  earth,  take  root  below,  send  out 
de-fibres  above,  call  down  younger  roots  to  help  it,  till 
the  whole  bole,  clasped  and  stifled  in  their  embraces,  dies, 
and   the    Matapalo  (or  Scotch  Attorney 
[Clusia],  as  it  is  rudely  called  here)  stands  alone  on  stilted 
and  board  walls  of  young  wood,  slowly  coalescing 
ne  great  trunk  ;    master  of  the  soil  once  owned  by 
the  patron  on  whose  vitals  he  has  fed:    a  treacherous 
tyrant ;   and  yet,  like  many  another  treacherous  tyrant, 
beautiful  to  see,  with  his  shining  evergreen  foliage,  and 
grand  labyrinth  of  smooth  roots,  standing  high  in  air,  or 
dangling  from  the  boughs  in  search  of  soil  below  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  his  Magnolia-like  flowers,  rosy  or  snowy- 
white,  and  green  egg-shaped  fruits. 

"  Now   turn   homewards,    past   the   Rosa    del    monte 

[Brownea]  bush  (bushes,  you  must  recollect,  are  20  feet 

high  here),  covered  with  crimson  Roses,  full  of  long  silky 

crimson  stamens  :  and  then  try— as  we  do  daily  in  vain — 

recollect  and  arrange  one-tenth  of  the  things  which  you 


little  book  drawn  up  by  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  published  by  Butterworths,  Fleet  Street, 
and  which  may  be  recommended  to  those  concerned. 

To  sportsmen  and  naturalists  we   may  safely 

recommend  a  little  treatise  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting's, 
entitled  Hints  on  Shore  Shooting  (Van  Voorst).  The 
work  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
book  sportsmanlike.  It  tells  the  reader  where  to  go, 
what  to  do,  how  to  distinguish  the  several  birds,  and 
how  to  preserve  them  ;  and  these  details  are  interlarded 
with  a  little  pleasant  chit-chat. 


%\t   Jpkrg. 


Some  beautiful  woodcuts 
tropical  scenery,  but  they  a 
than  Mr.  Kingsley's  narrativ< 
tempted  to  make  yet  further  f 


e  given,  illustrative  of 
hardly  more  effective 
from  which  we  may  be 
;racts  at  another  time. 


• Under  the  appellation  of  Album  Van  Eedm — 

a  taking  title  ! — we  have  received  a  specimen  number 
of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  illustration  in  chromo- 
lithograph of  the  flowers  of  * '  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Bul- 
bous Plants. "    The  plate  before  us  represents  a  variety 
of  Rex  Rubrorum  Tulip  with  variegated  leaves,  and  is 
very  satisfactory.     It  is  not  stated  whether  any  descrip- 
tive letterpress  is  intended  to   accompany  the  plates, 
is    intended    for    the   benefit  of 
would  suggest  that  it  be  written  in 
the  **  double  Dutch"  of  the  pro - 
florists  and  amateurs  in  Great 
large  coloured  plates  will, 
year. 


The  Hive. — What  does  it  matter  in  what  kind  of 
hive  or  box  the  bees  are  kept?  It  does  not  matter 
much  during  the  summer  months,  if  the  bees  be  located 
m  a  good  district  for  honey  collecting.  But  we  have 
'to  provide  for  one  or  two  contingencies,  and  not  a  few 
drawbacks  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — the 
sun-heat  melting  the  new  combs  in  wooden  boxes,  as 
happens  even  in  the  straw  hives,  which  are  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  habitat  of  the  honey-bee,  because 
the  straw  absorbs  the  moisture  within  the  hive  in 
winter,  and  with  slight  protection  from  the  summer 
heat  and  winter  rains,  has  carried  through  many  a 
stock  of  bees.  But  there  is  the  drawback  of  providing 
stands  for  the  straw  hives,  as  well  as  covers  from  the 
weather ;  and  then  how  completely  is  the  state  of  the  in- 
terior condition  of  the  hive  a  dead  letter  to  the  owner, 
while  transportation  for  fresh  pasturage  for  the  bees  is 
impossible.  Then  comes  the  period  of  smoking  and 
driving,  to  save  the  hives  of  the  bees  at  the  honey 
harvest,  if  the  old  plan  of  the  brimstone  match  has 
really  been  set  aside  !  What  a  hard  task  has  it 
been  to  introduce  this  "humane  system,"  in  spite 
of  the  able  writings  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton, 
with  Mr.  Robert  Golding's  straw  hives  and  pamphlet 
— or  any  collateral,  or  safer,  or  nadir  hiving  ;  or 
even  the  "bar- frame  plan,"  with  all  the  German  and 
American  adaptations  of  more  recent  dates.  Nor  have 
the  frames  been  stopped  by  the  skilful  writings  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  did  so  much  in 
roducing  thoroughly  the  yellow-banded  bee,  com- 
monly called  the"  Ligurian  bee,"  and  which  has  become 
quite  a  profitable  business  in  America  and  England, 
although  the  first  agent,  Mr.  Neighbour,  of  London, 
had  the  "Apis  ligustica"  from  M.  Herrmann,  of 
land,  only  in  1S59,  who  called  this  bee  **  Apis 
helvetica."  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  hives. 
No  hive  yet  introduced  by  hivemasters  and  sellers 
has  been  constructed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  bees, 
but  rather  the  capricious  fancies  of  bee-keepers,  where 
the  maker  has  to  tax  his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  meet 
these  wants,  while  every  season  apparently  requires 
a  new  hive  or  a  new  book  to  be  foisted  on  the 
public,  whilst  the  true  principles  have  been  lost 
sight  of  both  for  economy  and  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  honey-bee.  No  hive  could  be  so  easily 
converted,  either  for  the  usual  profitable  keeping  of 
bees,  or  the  scientific  observation  of  the  same,  as 
the  "bar  frames,"  by  those  who  wish  to  combine  the 
two  ;  but  they  generally  fail  in  their  object  by  their 
own  zeal  in  finding  out  a  "perfect  cure  "  for  all  the  ills 
that  bee  management  has  to  contend  with,  and  the  bee- 
hive seller  and  constructor  is  always  ready  to  assist  the 
"  new  idea" — to  put  in  ahtnge,  or  abar,  or  some  piece 
of  glass  that  would  surely  make  the  hive  a  marvel  of 
invention  !  instead  of  taking  a  lesson  from  the  simple 
wants  of  the  bees.  We  may  then  sum  up  the  history 
of  the  bee-hive  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump, — from  the 
Schirach  suggestion  to  Huber,  who  used  the  leaf-hive, 
and  the  improved  bar-fixed  Grecian  hives  of  Golding, 
made  in  straw  and  circular,  to  the  adapted  wood  and 
straw  hives  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  introduced  the 
system  of  compound  bar  and  frame,  with  the  adjusted 
bar  of  Mr.  Golding,  havmg  guide-combs  affixed,  to 
ake  the  bees  build  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  ;  but 
5ne  have  attempted  the  first  views  of  the  "bar-frame 
ve,"  which  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Grecian 
hives,  not  with  any  view  to  multiply  bee  apparatus, 
bee-houses  or  sheds,  or  the  necessity  of  stands,  covers, 
dividers,  or  glass  frames,  except  for  the  ladies  and 
timid  beekeepers,  but  with  the  single  object  of  an  easy 
mode  of  inspecting  each  comb,  and  protecting  the 
of  the  hive,  and  transporting  the  hive  and  bees 
bodily  anywhere  and  at  any  moment.    IV.   W.  M. 
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suppose  that  many  people  are 
ih  enough  to  be  their  own  lawyers.  Amateur 
.  of  that  description  is  not  very  profitable  ;  how- 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  laity  to 
I  what  are  the  rules  of  law  applicable  in  particular 
aces,  and  to  no  class  of  cases  is  this  statement 
applicable  than  to  that  relating  to  landlords'  fix- 
.      The  Rule  of  the  Law  of  Fixtures  is  the  title  of  a 


Miscellaneous. 

G16HURST  Compound  for  Mange.— A  Scotch 
errier  of  mine  was  for  some  time  troubled  with  mange. 

tried  a  variety  of  preparations,  with  no  satisfactory 
ffect.  One  day  I  was  mixing  a  large  dose  of  Gishurst 
Compound  for  my  Peach  trees,  which  had  been  dread- 
fully cut  up  with  the  fly  during  the  summer,  when  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  effect  of  it  on  the  dog's 
back.  I  took  a  lump  of  it,  and  rubbed  him  well  with 
it  until  his  back  was  in  a  perfect  froth,  and  so  left  him, 
without  washing  it  off.  I  repeated  the  process  every 
day  for  about  a  week,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  he  has  very  little  appearance  of  mange 
about  him.  The  hair  is  still  short,  but  there  are  no 
bare  places,  and  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  the  application.  Francis 
Francis,  in  the  "  Field." 
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THE    WEATHER. 

TEMPERATURE  OFTHE  AIRAXD  FALL  OF  RAIN  . 
■6,  .87.. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 


Barometer 
reduced  to 


'^l 


|o1     ^ffi, 


48!  8     Is!  4  ' 


1  generally  cloudless, 
:  day.     Cloudy  throughout. 

zast   Kcnerally,  with   the   exception   of  the  period 
prised  between  3  and  5  o'clock, 
variable.     A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  shortly  after 
ti.    A  cloudless  night. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stoves  and  greenhouses  should  now  be  set  neatlyin 
order,  after  the  housing  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  standing  out.  Should  there  be  the  least  danger 
of  over-crowding — and  where  is  there  space  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements  ? — I  advise  that  strong 
measures  be  resorted  to,  such  as  destroying  decrepid 
old  specimens,  to  make  way  for  more  creditable  stuff. 
We  are  all  too  prone,  in  decided  opposition  to  our  best 
interests,  to  retain  old  specimens  which  have  done  good 
service  in  the  past,  even  though  they  may  afford  but  a 
scant  supply  of  flowers.  With  a  view  to  economise 
labour  I  generally  choose  a  wet  period  to  wash  the  pots 
of  incoming  plants,  pick  them  over,  and  re-arrange 
them,  &c.  Fresh  surface-soil  is  frequently  placed  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  old  balls  £rt  the  same  time,  to  which 
there  are  objections,  as  I  shall  show.  At  such  a  period 
the  ball  of  each  plant  is  generally  extremely  wet,  the 
rims  of  the  pots  are  so  also,  in  consequence  of  the 
washing ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  soil  compressed  on 
to  a  waterlashed  and  bedabbled  surface  cannot  well 
carry  out  the  wishes  or  intent  of  the  operator.  It  is 
for  such  reasons  as  these  that  I  advise  the  fresh  "soil- 
ing" to  be  deferred  for  a  short  time — until  the  pots 
and  surface  soil  have  become  somewhat  dry,  so  that 
the  addition  be  made  at  a  lime  when  undue  cohesion 
is  not  possible,  and  when  the  aid  rendered  will  more 
readily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  roots.  Potting 
successional  *'  relays"  of  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and 
the    forward    Herbaaous     CaUcotarias     must    receive 
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the  usual  attention  somewhat  by  antic 
that  the  roots  mciy  be  kept  constantly 
the  plants  growing.  Those  desirous  of  an  early 
display  of  bulbous  plants,  who  have  not  yet  potted 
any,  should  do  so  quickly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
good  trusses  of  blooms  without  first  allowing  the  bulbs 
ample  time  to  form  good  roots  for  their  support. 
They  thrive  well  in  a  generous  maiden  yellow  loam, 
with  moderate  additions  of  sand  and  good  decomposed 
and  thoroughly  sweetened  *'spit  "manure,  an  inch 
or  so  in  thickness  being  placed  immediately  over  the 
few  crocks  deemed  necessary  to  insure  an  effective 
drainage.  In-potting  the  bulbs,  first  firmly  press 
the  soil  into  the  pots,  and  then  fix  the  bulbs  as 
tightly  as  possible  in  and  upon  it,  burying  them  to 
about  a  third  of  their  depth  into  the  fresh  soil. 
Unless  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry  at  the  time  of 
potting — which  is  not  desirable,  as  it  prevents  its 
being  made  firm  by  pressure — they  should  not  be 
watered  immediately,  nor,  in  fact,  until  the  surface 
has  become  dried  sufficiently  to  let  the  water  per- 
colate freely  through  without  in  anywise  causing 
undue  binding.  To  this  end  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  situation  where  they  are  to  be  covered  over  with 
ashes  or  cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  there  remain  for  a  day  or 
so,  until  the  surfaces  have  become  sufficiently  dried, 
when  the  necessary  watering  should  be  given,  soon 
after  which  the  process  of  covering  them  over  may 
be  done.  In  the  country  generally,  the  family  being 
at  home  at  this  season,  every  possible  effort  must  be 
made,  by  a  concentration  of  all  the  flowering  plants 
possible,  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  Cut  back 
late-flowering  Ixoras  immediately  the  bloom  is  past, 
and  place  them  into  a  nice  bottom-heat,  with  a  high, 
moist  atmosphere,  to  induce  them  to  "break"  and  form 
young  shoots  before  the  advent  of  winter.  Withhold 
water  gradually  from  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  Achi- 
mena,  which  are  going  out  of  flower,  and  require  now 
a  state  of  rest  to  ripen  their  tubers.  They  ripen  off 
better  by  being  placed  into  an  airy  vinery,  or  some 
such  similar  structure,  where  more  air  can  be  afforded 
them,  with  a  drier  atmosphere. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Hanging  Grapes  which  are  over-ripe  should  be  very 
closely  watched,  the  bunches  being  looked  carefully 
into  to  detect  any  decayed  berries,  so  that  they  may 
be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as 
It  IS  well  known  what  sad  havoc  an  individual 
berry  so  decayed  will  make  in  a  bunch.  The  longer 
and  cooler  nights  have  also  a  tendency  to  induce 
decay  amongst  them.  Continue  constantly  and 
evenly  the  use  of  fire-heat  in  moderation  in  connec- 
tion with  late  Grapes,  and  afford  the  usual  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air.  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
now  to  give  air  betimes  in  the  morning,  as  any  percep- 
tible rise  in  the  internal  temperature  through  external 
agency  is  certain  to  cause  a  sweating  moistiire  to  adhere 
to  the  berries  and  all  inside  surfaces,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  real  requirements  of  the  place.  Besides,  the  mois- 
ture which  becomes  deposited,  if  not  dispelled  before 
the  sun  again  becomes  "cloud-bound,"  will  have  a 
doubly  injurious  influence  upon  all  such  as  are  fully 
ripened.  The  earliest  Vinery  may  now,  if  the  wood 
is  well  ripened  and  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off,  have  the  necessary  pruning  operations  per- 
formed, as,  with  the  above  conditions  to  guide 
the  operator,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  bleeding 
if  the  house  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Besides, 
the  value  of  early  pruning  to  the  Vines  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated,  in  so  far  as  the  greater 
conservation  of  their  strength  is  concerned,  independ- 
ently of  assuring  to  each  a  much  longer  period  of 


In  regard  to  Pinei-ics  the  mean  temperature  of  80°, 
recommended  last  month,  must  now  be  somewhat 
reduced,  and  by  this  time  a  gradual  fall  of  3°  should  be 
insured  below  the  mean  before  necessary  for  the 
whole  48  hours.  Afford  also,  during  bright  warm 
weather,  even  more  air  than  has  been  previously 
afforded,  to  harden  if  possible  all  watery  parts 
in  any  formerly  robust  growth,  and  to  oppose 
at  this  time  the  formation  of  any  too  succulent 
growth  during  the  remaining  days  of  a  quick 
growing  period.  Push  forward,  on  the  contrary,  by 
every  possible  means,  those  fruiters  now  actively 
engaged  in  swelling  their  fruits  ;  and  this  whilst  bright 
summer  intervals  last.  Upon  bright,  sunny  days, 
therefore,  an  excessively  moisture-laden  atmosphere, 
and  a  high  temperature,  should  be  maintained, 
even  to  the  extent  of  running  the  thermometer  up 
to  93°  or  95°,  at  or  about  3  P.M.,  following  the 
shutting-up  for  the  day.  Figs  now  ripening  their 
second  crop  must  have  all  water  withheld  in  instances 
where  planted  into  open  borders  only.  Attend  to  the 
earliest  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  becomes  sufficiently  ripened  to  part  from  the 
branches  without  undue  violence,  when  they  may  be 
brushed  off  and  the  branches  be  loosened  from  their 
trellis  supports,  and  the  usual  cleansing  and  dressing 
over  with  Gishurst  Compound  be  performed. 
HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Look  carefully  through  Rose  plantations,  and  remove 
all  robber  suckers,  which  often  form  and  push  some- 
what freely  at  this  time.  Remove  all  old  blooms  from 
Z^iz/i/mj  immediately  they  cease  to  show  a  neat  exterior. 
Cut  away  all  old  flower-spikes  from  Hollyhocks  as 
soon  as  their  work  has  been  performed,  and  they 
cease  to    afford    a    display,    so    that    the    roots   may 


have  every  opportunity  of  forming  young  shoots 
to  carry  the  old  stools  through  the  winter  with. 
Remove  all  the  wild  branches  upon  Roses  which  have 
been  budded  by  shortening  them  in  to  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  loosen  the  ligatures  around  the  buds,  to 
afford  them  greater  freedom  for  expansion.  Finish 
transplanting  all  biennial  and  perennial  seedling  plants, 
and  finish  transplanting  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Snmv- 
drops,  &c.  Often  a  sowing  made  just  at  this 
time  of  sundry  kinds  of  hardy  annuals  comes  in 
well  by  way  of  succession  to  those  sown  earlier,  or  if 
very  open  weather  supervene  between  now  and  Christ- 
mas, the  plants  are  better  able  to  stand  any  subsequent 
hard  weather  than  the  earlier  sown  ones,  which  may 
have  become  too  robust.  I  allude  to  such  thmgs  as 
Collinsias,  Limnanthes,  Silenes,  Virginian  Stock,  Nemo- 
phitas,  Eucharidiums,  Clarkias,  Godetias,  and  many 
similar  kinds.    Sow  them  on  to  a  warm  summer  aspect. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  first  rainy 
period  to  transplant  good  breadths  of  winter  Lettuces 
and  Endive,  some  of  the  last  sowings  of  which  could 
not  be  got  out  before,  owing  to  the  dryness.  Young 
seedling  CaidifloT.aers  intended  to  stand  the  winter  will 
be  much  hardened  by  being  transplanted  out  into  neat 
nursery  beds  at  this  time,  to  be  removed  at  a  not  very 
distant  date  to  their  more  permanent  winter  quarters. 
Attend  well  to  the  thinning  out  of  successional  crops 
of  Spinach  ;  to  leave  them  too  thickly  only  endangers 
the  whole  crop,  whilst  the  actual  supply  afforded  is  no 
better,  if  so  good  as  when  properly  thinned  out.  Thin 
out  late  sowings  of  Radishes,  and  make  another  sowing 
in  frames  if  a  succession  is  wanted.  Make  a  sowing  of 
Dwarf  French  Beans  in  pots  if  a  like  requirement  exists. 
Fully  expose  the  fruit  of  Tomatos  to  the  full  sun  by 
removing  all  gross  shoots  and  overhanging  leaves.  For 
the  rest  water  all  lately  transplanted  stuff  if  dry  weather 
continues,  and  look  well  to  Cabbage  plantations  to 
detect  and  destroy  the  leather-coated  grub.    l-V.  E. 


Co.). 


Notices   to   Correspondents. 

i:  G.  L.     Mosses,    Wilsons  "  Bryologia "    (Long- 
is)  :    Berkeley's  "  Handbook  of  Mosses  "  (Reeve  & 

Succulents  :  J.  M.  The  following  of  those 
mtion  are  hardy :— Scdura  glaucum,  corsicum, 
,m  I  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  globiferum, 
Saxifraga  ligulata,  crustata.  Antennaria 
hardy,  but  not  a  succulent.  Sempervivum 
tabuteforme  and  the  Echeverias  are  greenhouse  plants, 
but  available  for  summer  gardening. 
Insects  :  T.  K.  The  insects  found  in  great  numbers^m 
your  Pine-houses  are  an  exotic  and  probably 
scribed  species  of  millepedes  (Polyde 
may  be  driven  from  the  plants  by  gas-l 


They 


they  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  they  may  be 
trapped  in  great  numbers  by  laying  decaymg  fruit 
about,  or  partially  burj'ing  slices  of  Potatos  or  Turnips. 

IRESINE  Lindeni  :  If'..  Inveresk.  This  plant  should  be 
wintered  in  a  cool  i-tove,  and  may  be  propagated  to  any 
extent  by  cuttings,  in  heat,  in  the  eariy  spring  months. 
It  strikes  very  freely. 

Lifting  the  Roots  of  Vines  :  E.  J.  W.  October  is 
about  the  best  month  to  perform  this  operation.  Keep 
the  border  free  from  getting  into  a  soddened  state 
during  the  winter,  or  the  roots  will  perish. 

N\MES  OF  FsuiT.  W.  H.  Port.  Pear,  Beurre  d'Amanlis. 
The  China  Winter  Radish  is  a  very  useful  variely  — 7. 
Scott.  Your  Apple,  named  Soariet  Court  of  NVick  we 
have  found  to  be  only  the  true  Golden  Wick.  The 
Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  and  Lord  Lennox  Apples  are 
unknown  to  us  under  thoseinames.— T.  /.  Apples  :  12, 
Ribston  Pippin ;  i,  Gravenstein,  probably  ;  4,  ^^^y 
Pippin ;  s,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  10,  Hawthornden; 
Pear-  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  You  should  send 
better  examples,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  name 
them  with  certainty. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Dcmnie,  Laird  &•  Laing.  Phy- 
gelius  capensis,  Meyer ;  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  with  .very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Pentstemon  Introduced  by  Messrs.  \  eilch  atioul- 
the  year  1855,  and  figured  in  Hot.  Mag.  t.  4881. 
~T  L  S  Horsman.  Apios  tuberosa ;  native  of  the 
central  plain  of  North  America  [e.g..  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  &c.,  to  Canada).— C.  W.  S.  1.  Oncidium 
micropogon,  Reich,  f.  ;  closely  allied  to,  but  distinct 
from  O.  barbatum,  which  you  supposed  it  to  be; 
2,  O.  Harrisonianum,  Lindl.  (See  Hot.  Reg.  t.  1569.) 
— C.  IV.  M.  Geranium  sanguineum.— 7.  L.  A .  Poly- 
gonum Hydropiper.— .ff.  Pease.  Dabeocia  (or  Menziesia) 
polifolia  alba.-H'.  H.  B.  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 
Corn  Marigold. -7. -lA  Spirjea  salicifolm.-?.  G.  Cal- 
ceolaria chelidonioide5.-7.  C.  if  Co.  Zephyranthes 
Candida  of  Sims.  (See  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2607. )  Native  of 
Peru.  It  is  the  Amaryllis  Candida  of  Herbert.—  W. 
Foitcr.  Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica.— H'.  ^V.  i.  Poly- 
podium  vulgare];  2,  Nephro'dium  moUe ;  3,  Pteris  ser- 
rulata  :  4,  Pteris  aquilina.  We  cannot  name  the  others 
without  flowers.— .J.  B.  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamnoides.— r.  If.  i.  Dahlia  superflua,  R.  Br.  (a/('i7,t 
U.  vjiriabilis,  Desf.),  also  known  as  Georgina  superflua 
or  variabilis  by  the  older  botanists— the  parent  of  the 
Dahli.as  of  our  florists  ;  2,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  L.—  IK 
il.,  Ely.  Ammi  majus,  L.  ;  a  common  weed  in  Egypt 
and  the  East  generally,  but  which  has  only  once  or 
twice  previously  been  gathered  in  this  countiy.  —  IT.  A. 
Polvgonum  cuspidatum,  S.  and  7..  ;  a  native  of  Japan, 
now  freciuent  in  gardens.  — 7  K.  Rhus  cotmus,  the 
Wig  plant. -£.  W.  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus. 

Pi  ARS  :  G.  II'.  'l  he  following  mav  perhaps  suit  you  :— 
I     Dovenni   d'Ete  :   2.    Williams'    Bon    Chrtftien ;    3, 
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tomne ;  8,  Beurr^  Bosc ;  9,  Glou  Morceau  :  10,  Beurri 
Ranee;  ir,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ;  12,  Josephine  de 
Malines. 

Phloxes  :  J.  P.  A.  We  should  understand  the  clas; 
"best  six  perennial  Phloxes,  dissimilar,"  to  mean  si; 
panicles  of  flowers  cut  from  distinct  sorts.  If,  there 
fore,  an  exhibitor  shows  seven  panicles  by  tying  twc 
panicles  together  to  be  set  up  as  one,  we  should  decide 
that  he  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  i; 
disqu.TJified. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  :  H.  H.  Stockwood  Bridge  is  a  very 
good  sort,  if  you  can  get  it  true  ;  but  either  of  the  sort 
named  will  answer  well,  if  true. 

Seedling  Peach  :  J.  S.  The  fruit  sent  was  too  fa 
gone  for  us  to  pass  any  opinion  on  its  qualities.  The 
half  that  remained  looked  well. 

The  Keeping  of  a  Garden  :  R.  S.  It  is  always  a  difR 
cult  matter  to  decide  as  to  what  amount  of  labour  i 
required  for  the  keeping  of  a  garden  from  a  men 
'  •■         '  ■'     place.     There  are  so  many  ulterio! 


affectin! 
nected  ( 


but 


ately  ( 


nversant  with.  From  your 
it  seems  to  us,  that  beyond  keeping  a  certain  surface 
polish  on  the  place,  you  can  do  little  else  with  the 
strength  allowed.  The  extent  of  glass  is  about  suffi- 
cient for  two  men  during  the  summer  season,  and 
6  acres  of  kitchen  garden  to  be  cropped  thoroughly 
would  require  all  the  strength  you  say  you  are  allowed  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  style 
in  keeping  and  requirements.  It  is  true,  also,  that  some 
masters  can  get  about  twice  as  much  work  done  as 
others,  by  properly  understanding  themselves  when  and 
how  the  work  should  be  done.  There  is  a  deal  in 
method  and  management.  Do  you  not  fail  in  this? 
V'iNE  F.MLURES  ;  A  Coiistjut  Reader.  We  can  gather 
htlle  from  your  statement  further  than  that  vour  Vines, 
instead  of  improving,  as  they  should  do,  are  gradually 
dwindling  away.    There  must  be  grave  mismanagement 

the  roots,  as  regards  soil  or  water,  or  in  the  atmo- 
spheric condition  of  the  houses.  Is  the  wood  properly 
grown  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  properlv  ripened  ?  We  almost 
suspect  that  your  houses  are  kept  far  too  close  and 
warm,  and  that  the  shoots  and  leaves  are  verv  much 
crowded  together,  so  that  they  cannot  perforin  their 
functions.  It  is  absurd  for  any  gardener  to  tell  you 
that  Vines  that  have  not  been  planted  10  years  are 
too  old,  and  that  young  ones  are  wanted.  They  may  be. 
and  evidently  are,  so  mismanaged,  that  they  seem  old  ; 
but,  with  proper  liberal  treatment  that  will  reco\er,  for 
no  plant  is  more  easy  of  cultivation  ;  but  where  the 
actual  points  of  failure  have  arisen,  we  of  course  cannot 
say.  If  your  borders  are  outside,  no  artificial  watering 
has  been  necessary.     Are  they  sufficiently  drained? 


Catalogues  Received  :  William  Knight,  General 
Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. —James  Coker,  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots.  — Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
—Little  &  Ballantyne,  Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Roots,  &c.— James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Catalogues 
of  Select  Roses  and  Bulbous  Flower  Roots.— Dick 
Radclyffe  &  Co.,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Horticultural  Decorations,  and  Garden  Requisites.— 
George  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing.— G.  &  W.  Yales,  Descriptive 
Catalogues  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and  Hardy 
Flowering  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees, 
and  Fniit  Trees,  &c.— John  Scott,  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Flower  Roots.— Charles  Turner,  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Bulbous  Roots,  &c.— Fergus  Farrell  &  Son,  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs,  &c.-  Robertson 
&  Galloway,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Roots  and 
other  Plants,  for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering.— E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots,  with  full  lists  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &e.— William  Paul,  Catalogue  of  Roses.— 
James  Holder,  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Pelar- 
goniums. 


DIED.— At  Waiblingen,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
William  Barratt,  of  the  St.  John's  and  Newton 
Moor  Nurseries,  Wakefield. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Sept.  22. 
The  markets  are  very  steady,  anji  the  demand  and 
supply  about  equal.  French  produce  is  still  largely  im- 
ported, and  eases  the  market  to  some  extent,  as  good 
.'\pples  and  Pears  of  home  growth  are  light  in  crop 
this  season.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  freely  offered,  without 
alteration  in  price.  The  Potato  trade  remains  very 
steady,  at  former  quotations. 


Artichokes,  per  doz.  4  0  to  6  0 

Beet,  per  do..          ..io-=o 

Brusiels  Sprouts,  p. 

Mushrooms,  p.  rmtt. 

Capsicums,  p.  100..   16—20 

Radishes,  per  bunch 
Shallots,  per  lb.    . . 

Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  20-60 

Celery,  red,  p.  bun.    16-20 

—    white,  do.     ..10—16 

Spmach,  perbushel 

Cucumbers,  each   ..06—10 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..021004 

Potatos  (good  samples),  New 

Round,  ss.  to  6s.  :    K 

Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  per  di 
Oranges,  per  100 
Peaches,  per  doz. 
Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  per  1 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers 

MAW    AND    CO.'S     PATE  NT.- Prices,    Printed 
ratterns,  and    Specimens   sent  post   free  on  application  ;   al' 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Eenllial!  V/ork'J!BZse?Ii"' 


Arcliangel  Mats. 

J      BLACKBURN    and   SONS  beg  to  inform  theii 
..     friends   tliat    tlie    First    Shipment   of  NEW   MATS   has  jus 


EXHIBITORS  of  CUT    FLOWERS,    GRAPES 
CUCUMBERS,     SALADS,     &c.,     will     fmd     CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT  ventilated  WATER  TUBE  CASES   the   best  no» 

'     ■    '■    ■  ■  "  .he  Agents:the  PATENT'-'-    '^'"- * 

"PricrLi'srsaird'T"c  ° 


Notice  of  Removal. 

PHILIP  PALMER  has  REMOVED  from  his  old- 
established  WINDOW  and  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE,  ..8,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C,  to  more  ext. 
premise^  at  36,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  nearly  opposite. 


CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  While  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  ifc. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &C. 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
GARDEN  BO.\ES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size 
Prices  from  16s.  6i.  [  Prices  from  35! 


CATTLE    and    PIG    TROUGHS, 
FRAMES,  S:c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  I 


BLUE  APRONS   for   GARDENERS,  post! 
No.  I,  jj.  bd.  ;    No.  2,  31.  ;   with  pockets  f>d.  extra.     Com 


The    Nurseries    and    Seed 


PARTNER.— By  the  reti 
opportunity  occurs  for  an  a 
PART  NER  in  a  small  Nursery  ; 
in  Islinpton,  on  very  moderate  tei 
2o,  William  Street,  New  North  R. 


Vorking  G 
Jbing  liusi 


.  GEORGE  ROE, 


WANTED,  as  NURSERY  FOREMAN,  in  a  country 
Nursery,  a  good  general  Man,  well  up  in  Fruits,  Roses,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  other  Stock  generally  met  with  in  a  good 


w 


ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  ia  Hampshire. 

Garden,   moderate    Flower  Garden,   20  Acres 


-and,   Cows  and   PiRs.     Wife  to  undertake  Da 
hildrcn.      Excellent   coltage.    firing,   milk.      Gu 


W^ 


branches-— Address,  stating 
rtitllcwell,  Essex. 

■RANTED, 


active,  energetic 
profession  in  all  ii 
)  Mr.  K..  The  Frion 


practical  WORKING  GARDENER, 

E-    Vines,    Forcing    generally,    Greenhouse,    and 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening-     Wife  must  undertake  the  Laundry. 
W.    HOMFRAY,    West    Retford    Rectorj-, 


w 


ANTED,  a  steady,  active,  young  MAN  (Second), 

with   knowledge   of  general   Nursery  Work.     Good   Budder, 
^fc,  1  i ,  Nurseries,  Caterham,  Surrey. 


w 


ANTED,  an  IMPROVER,  in  the  Seed  Business. - 


Land  Manager  and  Farm  BuUding  Resident  Agent. 

WANTED,    in    Devonshire,    an    active,     intelligent 

knowledge  of  Stock,  and  of  the  Value  and  Management  of  Light  Land, 
including  Measuring,  Fencing,  Planting,  &c-  ;  fully  competent  to 
prepare  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  for,  and  to  Superintend 
the    Erection   and   Repair  of   Farm   Buildings.       Respectability    and 

pensable.  Salary  jCjoo  per  annum,  with  a  residence,  and  £50  per 
annum  to  provide  and  keep  a  horse.— Full  particulars,  statinc  aue. 


w 


Seed  Trade. 

ANTED,    an    ASSISTANT    SHOPMAN,    in    a 

London  Wholesale  House.  Must  be  experienced  and  quick 
unter  work.— Address,  stating  experience  and  salart-  required,  to 
,  Gurrfoi^rs' «r»n,V/«  Office,  W.e; 


WANTED,   a  young  Man,  as  JUNIOR   INVOICI 
CLERK,  in  a   London  wholesale  Seed  House.     Salary  .8.  t 
!is.  per  week,  according  to  ability.— Z.  and  CO.,  Gardtntrs'  Chroniei 


"IX^AITE,    BURNELL,    HUGGINS,    and   CO 

VV       in  WANT  or  a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN,    also  a    lUN 
CLERK.-Apply  by  letter  only,  Southwark,  S.E. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


i  GARDENER 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or 
and    BAILIFF),    of   various    qualificatior 

■men.— Further  particulars  given  on  application  to  Messrs  E.  G. 
H  EN  DERSON  AND  SON,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;    understands  Early 
and  Late  Vineries,  Greenhouse,  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  every 
Six    years'    character.— C.    S., 


Sydmonton,  Newbur>',  Berk 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener- 
Age  36,  no  family ;  capable  of  the  Re-laying  out  or  making  Improv 
ments.     Unexceptionable  character— F.  T.,  Post  Office,  Ramsbury. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  33,  married,  one  child.— 
Lady  de  Blaguere  wishes  to  recommend  the  above.  Thoroughly 


.  BALCOMBE, 


.'^^hcLa 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  Lady  wishes  to  recommend 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  steady  Man,  as  above  ;  master  of  the 


GARDENER  (HpAD).— Age  36.  married;  a  first-class 
Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  Has  had 
extensive  experience  in  Laying-out  Grounds,  Removing  and  Trans- 
planting very  large  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  also  understands  the  Manage- 
ment of  Plantations,  Woods,  and  Forests  in  general.  Would  not 
object  to  the  Management  of  Land.  Can  be  highly  rec 
C.  A.  PEARSE,  R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Arley  Hall,  < 


GARDENER  (Head).  — Age  29,  married  ;  has  had 
13  years"  experience  in  first-class  gardens,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands Early  and  Laic  Forcing  of  Pines,  Vines,  Stove  and  Urcenhouse 
Plants,   Ferns,  and   Kitchen  and   Flower  Gardening,  and  will  beat 

handed  place.     Excellent  references  from  late  employers.— A.  B.,  Kir. 
Joseph  Meredith,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  32,  single.- 
Mr  Carlton,  Gardener   to  the   Hon.   Mrs.   Howard,  Ashtea 
Park,  Epsom,  Surrey,  can  with  conhd  "  '     ~ 


/  4_  ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).  -Age  5 

\J'  married  one  child  :  thoroughly  understands  Flower  and  Kite! 
Gardening,  Forcing,  &c.  Highest  personal  character. — W. 
Bracketfs.  RedhiU,  Surrey. 


ARDENER,    where  assistance   is  given. — Age    26, 

I    single;  well  up  in   the  profession.      Good  character— A.   B., 
Mbert  Terrace,  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 


/'^ARDENER  (Second,  or  Third),  where  five  or  more 


1  Gardener,  Fring  Hall,  Lynn  Rei 


tion.-L.  C.  SUMFTER. 


G^ 


To  Seedsmen  and  Fruiterers. 

OREMAN  or  MANAGER,    in  either  of  the  above 

Trades —Age    24:    ten    years'    e.>:perience    in   both    Trades.— 
,27,  James  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


OREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.- 

Mr"W 


lard    and   Solt-wooded    Propag 
^d  ,"sy  den  ham. "Kent, 

To  the  Trade. 


HOUSE   FOREMAN.    Soft-wood    PROPAGATOR, 
and  good  SALESMAN.— Age  36;  would  not  object  to  Grow 
for  Market.— PROPAGATOR.  5,  Cemeiery  Street.  Biggleswade. 


Fruit  Trees.  Ro^ts,  Conifers,  and  genera 
stock.  A  successlul  Budder  and  Grafter,  imi.tor  and  out.  Could  tak 
the  Management  of  a  Nursery  to  any  cxicnl.  Good  references.- 
FOREMAN,  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapion  Nursery,  London.  E. 


PROPAGATOR      (General),      or      FOREMAN. 
PROPAGATOR,    and    SALESMAN.- Well    up    in  Camellias, 
Conifers,  Roses,  &c.,  and  general  Nursery  Stock.— X.  Y.,  Millbank 


Nursery,  1 


r  Warrington. 


ESTATE  AGENT,  or  STEWARD  and  GARDENER. 
—Age  29 ;  now  leaving  a  situation  where  he  has  managed  with 
success  a  Home  Farm  of  500  Acres,  large  Gardens,  Timber  and 
Plantations,  and  the  general  Repairs  of  a  considerable  Landed  Estate. 
Is  a  first-class  Accountant,  Correspondent,  &c-  References  to  present 
employer— J.  H.,  Mr  Dennis,  White  Horse  Hotel,  Guildford. 

F~ARM  BAILIFF.— Married,  no  family;  can  take 
the  full  Management,  or  willing  to  Assist  as  Working,  Wife  can 
take  charge  of  Poultry  or  Dairy.  Good  references.— J.  F.,  Crewmarsh 
Farm,  near  Wallingford,  Berks.  


FARM  BAILIFF,  at  Michaelmas  next.— Age  30, 
married,  no  familj; ;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management 
of  Light,  Heavy,  and  mixed  soils  ;  also  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Feed- 
'■  -       .      -  ..     Chipping  Warden,  Banbury,  Oxon. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

1  RAVELLER.—Age  37;   highest   references.— J. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W.C. 


WRUMSEY,    Confidential  CLERK,    MANAGER 
.     of  Seed  and  Bulb  Department,   and    General    NURSERY 
SALESMAN,  at  Chcshunt  and  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  for  the  last 
RUMSE'Y,\v^ffiam^Crosf,^S!'"^"    '"  ^*'  ^^^  "  ^    '^  men  .— 


BOOK-KEEPER,    or    ASSISTANT.— An    energetic 
young  Man,  desiring  a  praclical  knowledge  of  Horticulture, seeks 
an  Engagement  in  a  General  Nursery,  where  nis  time  will  be  divided 

Y,  Z.,  Post  Office,  Gotham,  Bristol. 


SHOPMAN,  SHOPMAN  and  CLERK.  Warehouse 
Foreman,  or  to  Manage  Country  Shop  or  Branch.  —  Age  35, 
married  ;  18  years'  experience  in  the  Trade.  Highest  testimonials.— 
T.  W.  B.,  Messrs.  Thos.  Gibbs  &  Co,,  corner  of  Half-moon  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. __^_____^^ 


IHOPMAN  and  general  NURSERY  SALESMAN. 
O  — Age  34 ;  good  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its  branches.— 
D.  R.,  4,  Cullum  Street,  City,  E.C. 


Q  HOPMAN,  or  COUNTER  HAND.— Age  24  ;  steady, 

CaiidoniaJ'lMdrN."    "'P""=""-      "'eldest    references,  -  G., 


<OUNTER-MAN    (Assistant),    in    a  Wholesale 

'  London  Seed  Warehause.— Age  23:    five    years'    experience.— 
:  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


X.  Y,  Z.,  Post  < 


GOVERNESS.— A  young  Lady,  accustomed  t 
and  who  has  resided  some  time  in  France,  is  desirou; 
expected — B.,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WVC. 


September  23,   1871.] 
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IHE      LONDON      MANURE    COMPANY 


very,  in  fine  dry  condition— 


PURSER-S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 


POTATO  MANURES. 


,  Fenchurch  Street. 


EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretar>'. 


R 


;ES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Regisleied  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 

Kfor  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.     It  is  beheved  to 
c  best   Artificial   Manure  yet  prodi 


Vocl'cklr.Dr.A 


I  percent  of  Soluble  I 


e  Mark. 
!  58.' Old  1 


TDEPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER, 
tine  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
..:„,,_.. ii,Salisbur    "  .,.---.■ .>  ^ 


"  Analytical  Laboratoi 
L'iv! 


,  therefore,  hardly  add  anything  in  i 
n  of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artifici 
le  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  o 
d  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphai 
ration.  The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become 
;m.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

•  The  Secretarj'  REES  A 
London,  E.C." 


Autumn  Sowlrg. 

ODAMS'S    NITEO-PHOSPHATE    for    WHEAT,    WINTER 
BEANS,  Sic. 


Western  Counties  Branch-County  Chambers,  E 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 


ulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or  may 
jf  the  local  Agents.  C.  T.  MACADAM,  Secretary. 

Chief  Offices— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


M 


R.  JAMES  FRASER  (of  the  late  Firm  of 
I.  &  ;.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Koad),  undertakes  HORTICUL- 
tL  VALUATIONS  of  every  description,  SALES  by 
TION,  &c— Maylands  Farm.  Romford,  Essex,  E. 


"TALIAN  ALP  or  LIGURIAN   QUEEN    BEES.- 

immenced,    GEO.    Neighboui!    Si    Sons   are    offering    QUEENS 
arranted  bred  and  fertilised  in  Italy,  at  the  lollowing  low  prices  :- 


MORTON,  19,  Pari 


To  Nurserymen  and  Otliers. 
npHE  well-known  TEDWORTH  CONSERVATORY 

Bourne  Estate,  about  2'^  miles  from  that  fashionable  resort,  Be 
mouth,  will  be  TO  LEI"  from  JANUARY  I,  1872.  For  term 
particulars  apply  to  Mr,  WEBB,  Eari  Street,  Bournemouth. 


Joynlng's  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway,  N. 

O       BE       LET,      with     possession,     the    above 

OLD    ESTABLISHED    NURSERY,    in   consequence   < 


.  PROTHERUE  ^ 


houses,  with  all  the  necessary  buildings, 
ereciea  in  inc  oest  manner  by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  of 
Land,  and  a  Dwelling-House,  can  be  had,  if  required.     For 

M?.''^&EINSON,  Broome  Hall,  Teddington,  S.W. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

GREAT  NURSERY  SALE,  without  any  reserve,  a 
the  Nurseries,  Wcllcy  Rocks,  near  Leek,  on  the  sd,  3d,  4th,  an. 
5th  of  OCTOBER.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor 
ilr.  A.  B.  FOX,  on  and  after  the  20th  inst. 

N.E.  The  FLORAL  BUSINESS,  with  Stock,  Plants,  Propagatin, 
House,  Greenhouses,  Frames,  Sic,  to  be  SOLD  by  PRIVATl 
CONTRACT,  offering  a  rare  opportunity  for  any  young  Man  wishini 
to  embark  in  a  ready-made  Business. 

Also   20.000  strong   roots  of    ROYAL    ALBERT    and    HAWK': 

CHAMPAGNE  RHUBARB,  fit  lor  forcing,  at  7s.  per  100,  put  on  rail 

The  whole  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  previous  to  Sale. 


CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.    POTT    AND    NEALE  have  receiveti 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Barron  Si  Son  to  OFFER  for  SALE 
by  AUCTION,  on    the    Premises,  at    Borrowash,  on    OCTOBER 
II  and  12,  a  considerable  poriion  of  their  most  valuable  NURSERY 
Conifera:,  Evergreen    and    Deciduous 


,  Cockspur  Street,  London  ;  or  to  Messrs.  BARRON  A 


SALE  THIS  DAY  and  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutch  Flowering  Eoots. 

MR.  1.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W  C,  on 
SATURDAY  and  .MONDAY,  September  23  and  25.  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  1000  LOTS  ol  choice  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  RANUNCULI, 
ANEMONES,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  well  known  Farms 
in  Holland,  and  Lotted  to  suit  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M' 


COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE 
PLANTS,  belonging  to  a  Gentleman,  many  having  beer 
the  Metropolitan  Shows,  and  taken  First  and  Second  Pri: 
a  good  selection  of  very  well-grown  and  healthy  Azale; 
pots;  also  New  Holland  Plants  and  Cape  Heaths,  with  i 

nda,     Ixoras,     Dipladenias,     and     Stephanolis  : 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  I 


S'^^l% 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
UrDAY,  September  27  an<i  30,  at  half-p 


WEDNESDAY  and  SATU 


ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI, 
Holland,  and  lotted  to  suit  privat 


ling  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  h 


Garden  Road  Nursery,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

T\/r  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 

FRIDAY,  October  6.  at  halfpast  I2  o'clock  precisely,  the  UNEX- 
PIRED  LEASE  of  45  years  o(  the  GARDEN  ROAD  NURSERY, 
about  One  Acre,  rent  /2s  per  annum  ;  also  the  THREE  COTTAGES 
and  TWO  GREENHOUSES,  and  the  HARDY  PLANTS,  consist- 


y  of  Hardy  and  Orna- 


F.    KEARSEY 


Lots,  to  suit  large  ana  small  nanters. 

_  id  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 

;EY,  Esq.,  36,  Old  Jewry;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS, 
and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


HOUSE   PLANTS, 
PALMS,  &C. 

"ESSRS.    PROTHEROE    Ar 

Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  1 


Ml- 


TUESDAY,  Septe 


'  Tooting,    Surrey, 


k  of  STOVE  a 

of  Ananassa  sa! 
Phormium    ter 


id  GREENHOUSE 


^ANT^',' 


K 

splendid  variety;  Green] 
and  Azalea  indica,  and  numerous 
choice  ORCHIDS,  including  Vand; 
maculosum  and  Lobbii,  LEeliaprest, 
Cypripedium  Veitchii.  Thunia  Ee 
FERNS,   fine   greenhi 


PALMS,   likewise   a   selected 
SUCCULENT    PLANTS,    hardy    HERBACEOUS 
AN  IS,  choice  TULIPS,  Sic. 
iay  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 


Oaklands  Nursery,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

SHORT  NOTICE  of  an  EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  EXOTIC   FERNS,  Sic 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
the  above  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Oaklands  Nurserj., 
!rd's    Bush,    on    FRIDAY,    October  6,  at  11  for  i2  o'clock 


M 


Lee,  S.E. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  a  COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS  ;    about    isoo  Winter   Blooming   HEATHS, 
fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,    clean  grown    FRUIT 


M 


TREES.  1 

ESSRS.    PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Burnt  Ash  1 
Kent,  SE,   on    MONDAY,   October  9,   at    n  fc 


.'Clock  precisely,    by  order  of  Mr    E.    m'; 

-aluable  tOLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
he  stock  of  a  Private  Gentleman,  removed  for  convenience  of  sale, 
:omprising  choice  Dracaenas,  Marantas,  Allamandas,  Lapageria  rosea, 
3egonias,  Exotic  Ferns.  Light  Boxes.  Hand  Lights.  Iron  Seats,  Sic. ; 
ilso  a  choice  and  varied  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants  (the  property 
)f  M  r.  Mailer),  consisting  of  1500  beautifully  grow 
larieties,  Cytissus.  Acacias,  ^feronica  Blue  Gem, 


andard  Roses,  comprising  a 

Catalo.. 
t'aluers,  Lcyto 


M 


Balham,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by    AUCTION,    on    the    Premises.    The    Balham    Nursery, 
m,  S.W.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  ii,  at  ii  for  12  o'CIock 


1000  Aucubajaponica,  ij^  to  2  feet;  800  Chinese  and  American 
vita;,  2  to  5  feet:   300  bushy  Green  Box,  suitable  for  pot  ' 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  500  Berberis  aquifolium,  Laurustinus, 

'  ^ '  and    Forest  TREES, 

300  fine  Standard  and 


Re  Mr.  R.  Glenriinning.  Deceased. 

ABSOLUTE  SALE 
To  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and  FLORISTS. 
High  Road,  Turnham  Green,  near  the  Toll  Gate,  and  known  as 
Chiswick  Nurseries. 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  the  Executrix 
SELL  bj'  AUCTION,  at  the  Roebuck  Inn.  Turnham   Gr* 


TUESDAY.  October  10,  at  a  o'CIock  p.m.,  in  TWO  LOT? 
valuable  LEA'^ES,  GOODWiIl.&c.  of  the  important  Busines 
mises  and  Residential  Property,  known  as  the  Chiswick  Nurscriei 

Eleven  Acres  of  rich  Land,  in 


ing  the  Residence,  Shop,  Offices,  Warehouse,  &c.,  and  the  7-roomed 
Cottage  adjoining,  having  a  frontage  of  about  320  feet  to  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  High  Western  Road,  and  a  depth  of  about 
750  lect  to  the  South- Western  Railway.  Rent  on  lease.  £84  per 
annum  ;  and  Gore  Cottage  adjoining,  £13  per  annum.  LOT  2  com- 
prises the  Nursery  on  the  W^st  side  of^tihiswick  Lane,  with  Resi- 
dence hcldon  Lease  at  the  reduced  rent  of  j;;6o  per  annum.    The 

other  Erections,  Nursery  ^tock,  Utensils,  &c.»  at  a  valuationf^if 
required.     May  be  viewed. 

Further  printed  particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions,  of  W.  H. 
MARSHALL,  Esq..  Solicitor,  Bridge  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  W. ; 
and  of  Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH,  Auctioneer  and  Land  Acent.  Hammersmith. 

NOTICE.— The  ENTIRE  NURSERY  STOCK  will  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,     about     the     LAST     WEEK     in    OCTOBER.      See 


M 


4000  Araucaria  imbncata. 

To    GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
HILLFIELDS,  BURGHFIELD,  near  READING. 

ESSRS.     HASLAM     and     SON     have     received 

IS  from  T.  B.  Garland,  Esq..  to  SELL  by 
^^..„. „  Field  adjoining  the  Gardens  of  Hillfields,  Burgh- 
Id.  on  TUESDAY.  September  26.  at  3  o'CIock  in  the  afternoon 
nctually,  in  suitable  Lots,  4000  ARAUCARIA  IMHRICATA, 
ised  from  choice  seed,  specially  imported  by  Horatio  Bland,  Esq., 

iVof?.— The  Auctioneers  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  this  Rare 
d  Choice  Lot.  They  have  been  transplanted  several  times,  and  are 
w  strong,  healthy,  and  well-rooted,  varying  from  i  to  3  feet  in 
ight.  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  immediate  removal, 
le  whole  will  be  sold  without  the  slighte 
■  ■  to  tf 
:ataIo 
,  Reading. 


M 


in  PLANTING. 

ESSRS.  WEEK.S  AND  WATTS  are  instructed  by 

the  proprietor,  Mr.  Holder,  to  SELL  by 

Nursen-,  on  TUESDAY,  October  1 

e  of  the  expiration  of  the  tease  at  ' 

riving  NURSERY  STUCK  upon  ten  Acres,  inciuoing  cvcr- 
,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental    and    Forest 

f  Fruit  Trees,  &c. ;  a  few 

:,  and  Catalogues 


varf  Ro 


nd  VASES. 


M 


Periodical  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Hereford  Cattle. 

R.  DUCKHAM'S   NEXT   PERIODICAL  S.^LE 

by  AUCTION  will  take  place  in  the  Cattle  Market,  Hereford, 

EbNESDAY,  October  iS,  being  the  great  October  Fair  Day, 

■  day  of  the  Show  of  t        "       -     '  ■  •  --        


Waresley  Park,  near  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PUKE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY,  October  19,  i  o'CIock,  at 
IVareslev  Park,  the  valuable  herd  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS, 


.  Crawley. 


Fhifh 'pedigree,! 


Ing.  The 


General  Wetherby 
(24,026),  by  2d  Duke  of  Wetherby,  the  lamous  son  of  the  jprize  cow 
Duchess  77th,  and  Windsor  Lad  (27,823).  being  the  latest,  the  cattle 
show  line  breeding  and  neatness  with  quality,  and  sound  constitutions, 
and  form  a  very  healthy  uniform  herd. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  CHANDLER, 
Waresley  Park,  St.  Neots  ;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham 
Place,  London,  W. 


Smithfleld  Club,  1871. 
IHE      EARL      of     POWIS'      PRIZE      fo 

SLAUGHTERING  ANIMALS. 


the  Pole  A.\e,  for  Slaughtering  Animals,  by  : 
marrow,  commonly  called  pithinc.  The  Coi 
must  be  delivered  at  the  Office  of  the  Hon.  Se 
OCTOBER  I,  1871 


r  Half-Moon  Strc 


ID  PULLEN. 


ALTRINCHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  TENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY, 
September  28,  when  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  SILVER 
CUPS  will  be  offered  in  PRIZES  for  Homed  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep, 
Pigs.  Dogs,  Poultry,  Roots,  Grain,  Cheese,  Butter,  Implements,  &c. 
ENTRIES    CLliSE    SEPTEMBER    t3.      PRIZE     LISTS,    with 


FORMS  of  ENTRY,  I 


R.  DAVENPORT. 


,»..  ^„ .,.  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  „  

Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MOND.AY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY.'and  THURSDAY,  November  25.  27.  28.  20,  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

PRIZE     LISTS,     CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  28. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL 
HALL,  ISLINGTON,  DECEMBER  4  to  8. 
IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c.,  is  OCTOBER  2. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  Rules  and  Regulations,  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secretary,  comer  of 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  W  ' '■ 
bear  outside  the  words  "  Smithfield  Club 


AGRICULTURAL   HALL.  ISLI^fGTON,  on 
MONDAY  afternoon.  December  4.  and  Four  following  Days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms  by 
the  reference  letters  as  under. 
CATTLE.— Form  A.  For  an  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

„       B.  For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„      C.  For  a  BEAST  in  e.\tra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „      D.  Fora  Pen  of  three  WETHERS. 

„      E.  For  a  Pen  of  three  EWES. 
„      F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
PIGS.  „      G.  For  a  Pen  of  three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„     H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  i. 
Priie  Lists,  Forms  of  Certificates,  and  all  information,  may  be 

Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B.  All  communications  respecting  the  Shov 
the  Assistant-Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  b 


(Stock. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1871. 


THE  country  is  consiiderably  worse  off  now 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year,  both  in 
respect  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  and 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  In  the  beginning  of  last 
autumn  the  number  of  attacks  of  foot-and-mouth 
complaint  in  one  week  did  not  e.xceed  18,000, 
now  we   may  fairly  calculate  upon  more   than 
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20,000.  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  so  rife  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  fortunately  for  owners 
of  stock,  but  it  prevails  more  extensively  than 
it  did  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  According  to  the  last  weekly  returns  there 
are  about  150  fresh  attacks,  against  less  than 
100  last  year.  The  rate  of  increase  of  lung 
disease  bears  no  comparison  with  the  more 
infectious  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  for  example, 
commencing  with  the  month  of  May  last,  we 
find  that  the  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  had 
a  weekly  average  of  less  than  100  ;  in 
June  the  increase  amounted  to  about  30,  in  July 
there  was  a  decrease  to  the  May  average,  in 
August  a  return  to  the  average  of  July.  The 
highest  number  of  weekly  attacks  reported  did 
not  exceed  1 50. 

It  is  not  contended  that  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  so  complete  that  no  chance  of  en'or 
exists ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  prepared  to  allow 
that  many  cases  escape  notice  altogether  ;  but 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and,  therefore,  the  comparison  between  the  two 
affections  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  correct.  In 
the  month  of  May  we  had  an  average  of  less 
than  1000  weekly  attacks  of  foot-and-mouth  com- 
plaints, dirring  June  there  was  aweekly  increase  of 
about  400  cases.  In  July  the  number  was  more 
than  doubled,  making  a  total  of  more  than  3000 
cases,  as  compared  with  I4ooof  the  previous  month. 
During  August  the  increase  was  still  more 
serious  ;  in  the  first  week  of  that  month  the 
attacks  reached  a  total  of  nearly  5000  ;  in  the 
second  week  1000  were  added  ;  in  [the  third 
week  the  total  suddenly  mounted  to  more 
than  double  that  of  the  previous  week,  reaching 
nearly  13,000  ;  and  in  the  last  week  of  the  month 
the  attacks  reached  nearly  to  22,000.  Mean- 
while, be  it  observed,  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  progress  of  the  disease  abroad,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent 
the  malady  assumed  insignificant  proportions. 
Spain  is  still  suffering  from  it,  but  the  last  reports 
from  that  country  are  favourable.  Several  cargoes 
of  Spanish  cattle  have  been  detained  at  the  "out- 
portsforslaughter,  inconsequence  of  the  discovery 
of  diseased  animals  among  them  ;  but  foreign 
animals  generally  have  been  particularly  free 
from  the  disease,  at  least  when  landed  in  this 
country. 

Allowing  a  full  share  of  blame  to  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  unscheduled  countries, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
remains  a  very  large  balance  of  mischief  to  be 
accounted  for,  and,  judging  from  our  own 
observation,  and  also  from  the  public  records, 
we  are  bound  to  refer  this  balance  to  a  general 
laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  sanitary 
police.  A  very  little  decided  action  would  make 
an  immediate  impression  upon  the  diseases 
about  which  everybody,  in  theory,  cares  so  much, 
and  in  practice  so  little  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  universal  basis  on 
which  to  discuss  even  the  necessary  measures.  If 
it  were  generally  allowed  that  foreign  store  stock 
are  dangerous,  feeders  in  this  countrj-  would  not 
buy  them,  and  consequently  they  would  cease  to 
be  exported  ;  if  ever)'  owner  of  cattle  and  sheep 
believed  in  the  infectious  nature  of  lung  disease 
and  foot-and-mouth  complaint,  great  caie  would 
be  taken  before  fresh  animals  were  allowed  upon 
the  farm,  and  no  one  having  a  diseased  beast 
would  conceal  it,  or  send  it  to  a  fair  or  market  to 
the  injury  of  all  animals  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact.  The  fact  is,  farmers  elect  to  deal 
with  their  diseased  animals  as  they  think  best 
for  their  own  interests  ;  they  dislike  restrictions, 
and  strongly  object  to  have  their  affairs  regulated 
for  them  by  the  local  authorities. 

We  are  told  that  the  recent  application  from 
the  Northamptonshire  committee  for  an  Order  to 
stop  fairs  and  markets  in  certain  infected  dis- 
tricts, was  made  after  consultation  with 
some  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
country  ;  but  had  the  application  been  granted, 
we  can  imagine  how  the  attempt  would  have 
been  met  by  the  agriculturists  of  surround- 
ing counties,  the  trade  of  which  would  have 
suffered  by  the  prohibition,  which,  after  all,  would 
have  been  futile,  because  the  disease  would  enter 
the  district  again  as  soon  as  the  markets  were 
reopened.  A  general  stoppage  of  fairs  and 
markets  all  over  the  country  is  simply  out  of  the 
question,  such  a  measure  would  be  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  disease. 

Farmers  must,  it  appears,  rely  mainly  on  their 
own  care  and  forethought  if  they  desire  to  keep 
their  animals  free  from  infectious  maladies  ;  and 
we  can   confidently    assure    them,    by   way   of 


encouragement,  that  strict  isolation  is  a  very 
effectual  preventive  against  contagious  affections 
of  all  kinds. 


Having  concluded  harvest  under  greater  diffi- 
culties than  we  have  ever  before  experienced,  we 
review  our  work,  under  the  impression  that  we 
may  be  useful  thus  to  others.  Farming  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  we  generally  have  early 
crops  ;  indeed  only  once  before  the  present  year 
since  1863  have  we  had  a  load  of  corn  unsecured 
on  the  first  day  of  September.  This  season, 
however,  we  have  been  full  a  fortnight  later. 

Our  perplexities  commenced  in  the  hay  field, 
from  which  scarcely  a  single  rick  has  been  got 
together  without  wet.  We  have  thus  been  fain 
to  make  small  ricks,  snatching  up  a  few  waggon- 
loads  of  the  fittest  over  night,  to  be  ready  to  un- 
load and  add  to  next  day  if  the  weather  would 
allow. 

\\'ith  every  care,  however,  in  the  catching 
weather  of  this  year,  hay  has  been  often  put 
together  insufficiently  made,  so  that  one  had  to 
watch  for  over-heating  ;  and  as  we  have  found 
the  rick  ventilator  most  useful,  we  recommend  its 
adoption  on  every  farm.  Failing  an  appliance 
of  this  kind,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  or 
two  in  the  rick  for  ventilation,  which  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  good  management. 

The  Wheat  we  had  to  deal  with  thus  has  been 
the  Talavera  and  the  Rough  Chaff  White,  both 
very  delicate  sorts  in  a  damp  season,  so  much 
so,  that  with  the  former  we  were  not  without 
evidence  of  its  germinating  in  the  ear  before  the 
crop  was  ripe,  while  the  woolly  chaft"  of  the  latter 
held  the  moisture  with  perplexing  pertinacity. 
Added  to  this,  a  violent  thunderstorm  —  and 
we  have  had  three  at  different  times  during 
har\'est^caused  the  sheaf  butts  to  be  immersed 
in  water,  and  that,  in  this  wet  weed-growing 
season,  made  it  necessary  to  put  this  crop 
together  in  "windrows"  preparatory  to  rick- 
ing. These  have  kept  it  tolerably  safe,  but 
with  mildew,  weeds,  and  a  sparse  plant,  half 
a  crop  has  been  more  costly  than  is  usual  with  a 
double  one. 

In  one  50-acre  piece,  part  of  which  was 
scrawled  from  an  attack  of  insects,  we  found 
bagging  or  hewing  to  be  best.  In  another  part 
hand-reaping  picked  it  best  from  Poppies 
and  other  sand-loving  weeds  ;  whilst,  where  it 
stood  at  all  well,  we  have  found  Samuelson's 
Eclipse  Reaper  a  most  handy  and  efficient 
implement. 

These  remarks  upon  our  ^Vheats  of  this  year 
will  have  told  the  reader  that  we  farm  light  land, 
which,  as  a  rule,  has  been  this  year  very  poor 
and  ver)-  dirty. 

We  have  also  had  to  deal  with  100  acres  of 
Barley  this  season,  50  with  young  seeds,  and 
50  after  Wheat. 

The  first  has  been  harvested  with  difficulty,  as 
the  crop  was  a  very  heavy  one,  whilst  the  seeds, 
broad  Clover  and  Hop  Trefoil,  were  so  good  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  cut  with  the  reaper,  which, 
indeed,  took  off  the  Clover  too  close  to  the 
ground.  We  have,  therefore,  had  to  mow  most 
of  it  with  the  scythe,  and  to  wait  until  the  seeds 
had  dried  before  we  carried.  This,  then,  had  to 
be  got  in  as  weather  would  permit,  and,  like  the 
hay,  it  has  been  done  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result, 
as  though  only  seeded  to  the  extent  of  less  than 
6  pecks  an  acre,  we  have  secured  a  very  large 
crop  of  the  best  Pedigree  Chevalier  Barley. 

A  neighbouring  fanner,  in  order  to  utilise  a 
large  growth  of  Alsike  Clover  in  his  Barley, 
threshed  out  the  grain  in  the  field,  putting  up  the 
seeds  and  straw  into  a  rick  for  fodder  ;  this  we 
are  inclined  to  think  was  no  bad  plan,  as  the 
Barley  was  over-ripe  and  not  in  bad  condition. 

Our  50  acres  of  Barley  after  Wheat  were  a  good 
crop,  and  fell  nicely  before  the  machine,  which 
we  cannot  extol  too  highly,  as  it  easily  cuts  down 
12  acres  a  day,  and,  unlike  the  mowers,  does  not 
need  the  many  quarts  of  cider  which  they  drink 
per  acre.  Indeed,  all  things  considered,  we  look 
upon  it  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  has  been 
saved  in  a  single  year.  At  present  we  hear  of  a 
little  "  rattening,"  and  less  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  men  on  some  farms,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  want  to  borrow 
"  master's  mower  "  to  cut  down  the  corn  in  their 
allotments,  as  they  do  now  the  threshing-machine 
to  knock  out  their  bit  of  grain.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  in  our  parish,  where  as  many  as 
24  flails  used  to  be  kept  at  work  all  the 
winter,  not  a  single  flail  can  now  be  found. 
And  yet  wages  have  increased  and  must  increase, 


— a  circumstance  at  which  we  shall  ever  rejoice, 
when  we  find  it  means  better  lodging,  better 
food,  and  better  clothing,  instead  of,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  more  drink. 


ticula 


The   price   of  Wheat  somewhat  declined  on 

Monday  ;  it  was  is.  per  qr.  lower  than  during  the 
previous  week — and  on  Wednesday  the  reduction  was 

maintained. In    the    Cattle    Market    prices    have 

rather  advanced,  the  number  shown  on  Monday  being 
below  the  demand,  and  the  demand  on  Thursday  also 

ing  barely  supplied. In  the  Seed  Market  the  tone 

is  firm  but  quiet. 

An  amusing  rivalry  in  repartee  occurred  the 

other  day  at  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Castle  Douglas, 
where  Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  proposed  the  toast  "The 
Agricultural  Interests:"— 

"Though  he  was  not  the  oldest  man  in  the  room,  he 
could  remember  about  35  years  ago,  when  he  began 
farming ;  so  that  nobody  could  say  he  was  not  an 
experienced  farmer  :  he  had  probably  had  as  much  ex- 
perience as  most  men  in  the  room.  He  remembered  a 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Wigtown  in  honour  of  the 
late  Hugh  Hathorn,  of  Castlewigg.  Lord  Galloway 
in  the  chair,  and  very  properly  praised  that  par- 
breed  of  cattte  which  bears  the  name  of  the  pro 
vince  from  which  he  takes  his  title.  He  (Mr.  Cairo) 
also  had  a  very  great  respect  for  these  black  cattle,  but  he 
ventured  at  that  meeting  to  say,  from  his  own  short  ex- 
perience, that  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  with  that  shape  of  a 
wedge  which  they  possess,  when  once  introduced  to  the 
district,  would  drive  their  way  among  all  other  breeds, 
the  native  breed  included.  Lord  Galloway  remarked, 
in  a  very  good-humoured  way,  that  the  Ayrshires  must 
have  their  horns  cut  off  before  they  could  act  as  a  wedge 
in  the  way  he  had  mentioned.  It  was  a  fact,  however, 
that  with  the  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  exhibited 
by  the  dairy  farmers  of  Galloway,  the  Ayrshires  had  done 
great  things— the  quality  of  the  cheese  produced  had 
been  gradually  raised  from  Dunlop  to  Lancashire,  and 
finally  to  Cheddar,  which  had  largely  increased  the 
returns  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  without  increasing 
their  expense.-— To  Mr.  Cairo  followed  Mr.  Biggar,  of 
Chappelton.  He  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Cairo  for  the 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  proposed  the 
toast.  Agriculture  was  at  once  a  healthy  and  retired 
branch  of  industry.  Often  after  visiting  on  business  some 
of  the  large  and  busy  towns  of  England,  where  you  can 
scarcely  thread  your  way  for  smoke  and  fog,  or  hear  the 
sound  of  your  own  voice  for  the  constant  roar  and  din  of 
traffic,  he  had  felt  thankful  to  find  himself  again  at  home 
with  everything  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  a  Sabbath  mom. 
-■Alluding  to  Mr.  Cairo's  remark  about  the  Ayrshire  breed 
of  cattle,  with  their  narrow  shoulders,  driving  out  the 
Galloways,  he  had  no  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Caird  said 
was  perfectly  true,  but  not  because  the  Ayrshires  were 
wedge-shaped.  He  remembered  a  dairy  farmer  once 
telling  him,  ■  We  can  get  more  money  at  dairy  farming 
than  you  Galloway  farmers  can  do  ; '  to  which  he  replied, 
'  I  doubt  that  :  you  may  pay  higher  rents,  but  I  don't 
believe  you  live  better  :  you  dairy  farmers  can  live  on 
curds  and  whey,  while  we  Galloway  farmers  like  a  piece 
of  roast  beef.'  It  was  a  long  street  that  had  no  turning, 
and  he  thought  a  change  was  not  very  far  distant.  He 
found  that  cheese  was  not  bringing  the  same  price  in  the 
market  that  it  used  to  bring ;  beef  and  mutton,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  increasing  in  value,  and  he  hoped  the 


far 
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Mr.  Cairo  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for  a 
moment,  because  he  had  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be 
misunderstood.  Mr.  Biggar  had  in  the  most  excellent 
manner  stood  up  for  the  Galloway  cattle.  Long  might 
he  have  plenty  of  roast  beef.  He  was  sure  he  could  not 
have  too  much  of  it.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  Galloway  cattle,  but  he  had  simply  told  an  anecdote 
about  himself  as  a  young  man  beginning  farming  many 
years  ago.  Before  coming  there,  their  worthy  Chairman 
iiad  put  into  his  hands  an  excellent  letter  pubUshed  by  his 
grandfather  in  1811,  describing  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  Stewartr)'  for  the  preceding  ninety  years.  Now,  with 
regard  to  Galloway  cattle,  he  thought  Mr.  Biggar  would 
confess  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  that 
breed  of  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  breed  of  .Ayrshire  produce. 
In  the  letter  referred  tS,  Mr.  Maxwell  mentioned  that 
a  Mr.  Anthony  M'Kie,  of  Netheriaw,  sold  at  the 
Bridgend  of  Dumfries,  in  1736,  five  score  of  j-year-old 
Galloway  cattle,  in  good  condition,  to  an  Englishman,  for 
£2  I2J.  6d.  a  piece.  So  conscious  was  he  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  cattle,  that  in  his  argument  he  had 
gone  on  to  show  that  in  this  west  country,  with  the  abun- 
dance of  grass  and  Turnips,  their  great  business  was  the 
growth  of  beef,  cheese,  and  butter,  rather  than  the  culti- 
vation of  com,  which  could  be  brought  from  abroad. 
We  are  inclined  rather  to  agree  with  Mr.  Caird,  that 
meat  production  is  the  end  to  which  recent  agricul- 
tural progress  points.  We  must  gi 
full  another  week.  Meanwhile  w 
Mechi's  letter  on  corn  production  1 
of  the  English  farmer. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Mechi,   on  a 

very  important  subject,  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
September  20. 

"Your  very  able  and  competent  agricultural  corres- 
pondendents,  Mr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Scott,  have 
written  gloomily  of  our  Wheat  prospects,  the  former  esti- 
mating our  foreign  requirements  at  11,000,000  qr.,  the 
latter  at  13.000,000  qr.,  costing  this  country  ^35,000,000 
sterling,  a  sum  likely  to  disturb  our  money  market  and 
depress  our  trade.  But.  sir.  does  it  not  strike  you  as  a 
most  anomalous  circumstance  that  out  of  45,000.000 
acres  of  farmed  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  choose 
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only  to  spare  less  than  4.( 


3  for  the  all-important  pur- 
pose 01  producing  our  daily  bread?  Is  this  justifiable  or 
profitable?  Can  any  excuse  be  found  for  it?  I  reply, 
none  of  valid  worth  ;  and  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of 
25  years  of  practical  experience,  for  while  the  average 
Wheat  acres  are  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  our  agnculttiral 
area,  on  my  farm,  since  I  occupied  it,  my  average  has 
been  fully  38  per  cent  of  Wheat  acreage,  with  an  average 
yield  of  10  to  12  bush,  per  acre  more  than  the  general 
acreage  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  on  land  below  he 
general  average,  but  annually  increasing  in  fertihty.  It  is 
a  remarkable  confirmatory  fact  and  coincidence  that, 
although  Mr.  Prout  and  myself  are  personally  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  manure  our  farms  on  opposite  princi- 
ples, suited  to  the  differing  soils,  yet  we  both  have  38  per 
cent,  of  Wheat  acreage.  Mr.  Prout  has  153  acres  m 
Wheat,  but  no  permanent  pasture,  and  I  have  only 
14  acres,  eight  of  which  I  shall  this  year  break  up  as  un- 
profitable. The  prize  Oxfordshire  farm  had,  too,  only 
some  12  per  cent,  of  ill-conditioned  pasture.  Shall  we, 
then,  be  content  to  continue  the  suicidal  practice  of  pay- 
ing to  foreigners  annually  some  20  to  35  millions  sterling 
for  that  which  we  might  produce  profitably  at  home? 
The  cause  of  this  unprofitable  state  of  things  is 
obvious  and  remediable. 
It  is  our  attachment  to 
the  old  pastoral  age, 
when  the  acres  were 
many  and  the  population 
few.  One  half  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  oc- 
cupied by  permanent 
pasture,  much  of  it 
exhausted,  weedy,  and 
nationally  most  unpro- 
fitable :  deprived  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  cul- 
tivation, yielding  a  mini- 
mum of  produce  and 
employing  a  minimum 
of  labour  and  capital. 
Making  due  allowances 
for  climatic  peculiarities, 
our  Wheat  area  and 
Wheat  produce  might 
be  much  more  than 
doubled,  as  it  has  been  on 
my  farm,  Mr.  Peout's, 
and  many  others,  and 
this  without  damage  to 
the  soil.  But,  then, 
what    a    change    would 

Half-starved  animals 
would  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  wander  over 
large  areas  of  poor,  un- 
productive pastures,  with 
little  fields,  great  timber- 
encumbered  hedgerows, 
deep  ditches,  and  every 
unprofitable  topogra- 
phical arrangement.  We 
should  then  see  a  multi- 
plication of  our  most 
approved  and  profitable 
models  of  modem  agri- 
cultural improvement. 

"  But,  before  we  can 
realise  those  happy  re- 
sults, new  ideas  must 
enter  the  minds  of  both 
landowners  and  tenants, 
painfully  slow 


j^i4  3s.  6d.  without  the  straw  ;   quantity  of  seed  sowr 
I  bush,  per  acre. 

"  My  soil  differs  entirely  from,  and  is  very  inferior  tc 
Mr.  Proute,  mine  being  a  non-calcareous  plastic  clay  c 
tile  earth,  on  which  the  superphosphate  of  lime  shows  n 
result.    The  light  soil  is  black  and  white  sand." 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
The  Rev.  George  Wilkins,  of  Wix. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr.  Wilkins  has  been 
one  of  a  most  estimable  but  not  very  large  or  numerous 
body  of  coiTntry  clergymen,  who,  knowing  how  much 
the  interests  of  their  parishioners  are  bound  up  with 
agricultural  prosperity,  have  taken  a  prominent  and 
especial  interest  in  the  promotion  of  all  that  tends  to 
agricultural  progress.  With  no  thought  of  personal 
advantage — attracted  probably  at  first  by  the  love  of 
country  life  and  of  living  things,  whether  they  be  plant  or 
animal — drawn  on  afterwards  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
neighbour— there  is  here  and  there  a  country  clergy- 
man, especially  in  England,  who,  as  part  of  his  devo- 


the  school,  which  I  rented  and  cultivated  with  my 
own  hands  ;  and  it  was  on  that  piece  of  ground  I  put  into 
practice  the  system  of  deep  and  thorough  cultivation,  and 
seeding,  and  planting  which  I  had  seen  in  the  nurseries 
and  market  gardens,  and  which  was  superior  to  anything 
that  could  be  seen  in  what  are  designated  farms,— though 
it  appeared  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  all  farms, 
by  whatever  machinery  or  implements  used,  ought  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  same  science,  manual  skill,  and  perse- 
verance that  might  even  then,  as  now,  be  seen  in  operation 
in  nurseries  and  market  gardens  round  London  and  else- 
where. Nor  were  my  farming  and  seeding  confined  to  my 
Shacklewell  2  roods  of  land,  for  at  the  age  of  16  (assisted 
by  a  gentleman,  lately  dead,  and  who,  at  a  lecture  I 
gave  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  confirmed 
before  the  Principal  of  the  College  and  the  respectable 
company  there  present  all  I  had  stated)  I  hurdled  in  an 
exact  measured  acre  of  land  in  the  centre  of  a  30-acre 
field,  and  dibbled  it  with  just  i  peck  of  seed  Wheat : 
and  the  produce  of  this,  when  threshed  by  hand 
at  harvest,  which  it  was  on  the  plot  on  which 
it  was  grown,  was  200-fold,  or  exactly  204  pecks. 
And  as  the  seeding  had  caused  considerable  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  field  being  a  portion  of 
-  large  farm,  many 


gentle 


and    others 
the 


Steam  has  ; 


this  1 

all  creatures  of  custom, 
and  if  I  and  my  fore- 
fathers had  been  farmers 
I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  so  greatly  deviated 
from  the  old  well-beaten 
track. 

"  But  a  change  must 
come,  and  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  make 
;  speedy  as  possible. 

our  power,  our  wealth. 
and  our  population,  and 
so  enlarged  our  wants, 
that  there  will  be  a 
clamour    for     a     more 

mercial  use  of  our  soil. 

"  But  while  I  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  breaking  up 
poor  pastures,  it  is  not  for  the  too  common  purpose  of 
their  being  '  run  out '  by  a  succession  of  corn  crops,  but 
that  they  should  be  farmed  on  the  best  principles  of 
modern  agriculture. 

' '  Our  legislators  will  do  well  to  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  adapt  their  land  laws  to  our  altered  circum- 
stances, so  that  our  accumulated  wealth  my  flow  freely 
into  agricultural  improvement,  and  thus,  by  enlarging  the 
employment  of  labour  and  capital,  greatly  increase  our 
home-grown  food  supply. 

"  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Woolston.  has  49  per  cent. 
of  Wheat,  or  more  than  five  times  the  average  of  the 
kingdom.  His  own  statement  is — '  76  acres  of  excellent 
Wheat,  26  acres  of  excellent  Barley,  39  acres  of  first-rate 
Beans,  10  acres  of  roots,  11  acres  of  Clover,  4  acres  of 
Potatos.'  He  abo  says  :— 'The  heavy  weight  of  corn, 
cropping  141  acres  out  of  166,  is  worthy  of  notice.'  WTiat 
will  poor  grass-landers  say  to  this? 

"  High  farming  and  an  increased  proportion  of  Wheat 
will  necessitate  considerable  modifications  in  farm  leases. 

1  find  that  Kivett  bearded  Wheat  succeeds  well  on  heavy 
land  after  white  or  red  Wheat.    I  have  this  bad  vear  5  qr. 

2  bush,  per  acre  after  6  qr.  of  white  Wheat.     The  Rivetts 
weighed  63  lb.  per  bush.,  sold  for  54r.  per  qr.,  and  realised  1 


several  of  those  gentle- 
men after%vards  each 
dibbled  his  acre  of  land, 
and  with  equal  success ; 
but  the  expense  and 
tediousness  of  the  dib- 
bling, separate  thresh- 
ing, &c.,  were  too  great 
to  be  persevered  in,  for 
there  was  none  of  the 
machinery  to  facilitate 
and  perfect  farming 
operations  that  are  now 
seen  in  general  use 
throughout,  I  believe,  the 
whole  civilised  world.  .  . 


;  to 


my  parish  of  Wix,  the 
living  of  which  I  entered 
upon  in  January,  1837  ; 
and  to  carry  out  my 
farming  views, 


:ofc 


of 


tion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  is  to  be  found 
taking  a  lead  in  whatever  tends  to  local,  county,  and 
even  national  agricultural  improvement  :  and  such  an 
one,  during  almost  two  successive  generations  of  us,  is, 
and  has  been,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Resident  in  early  life 
where  that  which  now  is  London  was  covered  with  the 
most  richly  cultivated  market-garden  fields,  he  from  the 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation ;  and,  whether  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  incumbent  of  a  small  parish  near 
Blackburn,  or  in  Essex,  where  he  has  long  been  known, 
both  as  the  home-loving  and  warm-hearted  parish  cler- 
gyman, and  as  the  outspoken  public-spirited  advocate  of 
agricultural  improvement,  he  has  urged,  whether  in 
private  intercourse  with  neighbours,  or  at  public  meet- 
ings, or  in  public  prints,  the  importance  of  that  intensive 
agriculture  with  which  he  thus  first  became  familiar. 
And  not  only  by  word  and  observation,  but  by  actual 
practice  and  example  has  he  taught  and  learned.  Thus 
in  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  while  still  a  master  in 
the  Hackney  school,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil, — 

"There  was  a  plot  of  ground,"  he  tells  us,   "near 


and  the  stuff  I  scoured 


the  finest  landed  districts 
in  the  kingdom,  I  at 
once  determined  to  enter 
in  earnest  upon  the  culti- 
vation and  seeding  of 
land,  according  to  the 
system  I  had  adopted 
and  in  part  put  into  prac- 
tice. For  this  purpose 
I  took  of  a  very  aged 
man  two  small  fields, 
and  to  them  I  afterwards 
by  purchase  added  a 
third.  But  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  two 
first  ;  and  here  is  a  brief 
account  of  what  I  did 
to  those  two  fields.  They 
were  of  course  very  full 
of  Couch-grass  and  all 
other  weeds,  or  what  are 
called  weeds.  The  first 
thing   I   did,    therefore, 

ting  rid  of  the  Couch 
and  other  weeds,  and 
for  this  purpose  I 
ploughed  my  land  during 
the  first  summer  11 
times,  going  deeper  and 
deeper  every  time  ;  and 
by  these  means,  assisted 
by  the  scarifier,  harrow, 
and  roller,  I  got  out,  I 
may  say,  nearly  moun- 
tains of  rubbish  of  nearly 
all  kinds  ;  and  of  this  I 
made  heaps  in  several 
places  of  the  fields,  and 
to  these  I  added  the 
huge  hedge  banks, 
which  I  grubbed 
of  the 


'And   of 


Wilkins,  you  burnt  the  whole,  as  farmers 
would,  and  writers  advocate.'  'No,  Mr.  Observer, 
I  did  not,  for  I  would  nearly  as  soon  set  fire  to  dung- 
heaps  in  my  farmyard ;  but  having  made  the  whole 
into  heaps,  by  the  fermentation  of  them,  all  seeds  of  weeds 
were  destroyed,  and  then  followed  the  destrtiction  of  the 
Couch  and  weeds  also,  which  I  used  for  the  dressing  for 
my  subsequent  crops.'— These,  I  will  here  state,  were,  in 
the  larger  field  —  Wheat  for  14  years  in  succession 
the  seed  having  been  in  general  2  pecks-  or  half 
a  Winchester  bushel  per  acre.  In  general,  I  write-- 
but  I  sometimes  had  an  acre  or  more  seeded  with 
I  peck  only,  and  sometimes  with  only  half  a  peck;  and 
the  average  yield  for  the  14  years  was  44  bush,  an 
acre,  and  one  year  the  crop  was  55  bush,  an  acre, 
the  seed  having  been  below  2  pecks  ;  and  one  year,  from 
the  same  quantity  of  seed,  the  yield  was  only  32  bush,  an 
acre  •  but  the  average,  I  repeat,  of  the  14  years  in  succession 
with  Wheat  was  44  bush,  an  acre.  And  I  here  most  em- 
phatically state,  that  my  land  being  near  the  village,  and 
where  two  roads  cross,  I  also  got  as  many  people  as  I 
could  to  witness  both  the  putting  in  the  seed  atid  the 
threshing  and  measuring  of  the  crops,  which  was  always 
done   by    machinery,    and   openly  in    the    fields    where 
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it  grew.  But  as  some  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  sceptical, 
I  inform  them  that  the  yield  of  55  bush,  an  acre  was 
threshed  and  measured  in  the  presence  of  several  indivi- 
duals as  sceptical  as  themselves,  and  who  afterwards 
employed  a  surveyor  to  measure  the  field,  and,  not  being 
satisfied  with  his  measurement,  they  measured  it  them- 
selves, and  found  the  calculated  part  of  the  field  to  be 
rather  less  than  it  was  stated  to  have  been. 

"  But  I  must  here  state  that,  as  well  as  so  completely  cul- 
tivating my  land  the  first  year  I  had  it,  I  also  drained  it, 
making  the  main  drains  6  feet  deep,  and  the  branches4i  feet, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  pipes  at  that  time  I  was  com- 
pelled to  use  shingles  from  the  sea-shore  ;  and  I  will  here 
observe,  that  those  drains  work  as  well  now,  after  33  years' 
use,  as  they  did  the  first  year  in  which  they  were  made. 
And  I  will  add  another  thing,  which  contributed  I  believe 
not  a  little  to,  what  I  consider,  the  unusual  result  of 
my  cultivating  and  seeding  " 

Mr.  Wilkins  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  he 
encouraged  the  breed  of  moles  in  his  land,  which,  as 
he  contends,  are  ignorantly  destroyed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  and  other  agricultural  authorities.  We  are, 
however,  here  rather  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  such  a  portrait  of  our  friend  as  may  give  the  leading 
points  of  our  agricultural  indebtedness  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
his  farm  practice. 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  long  been  one  of  our  agricultural 
heroes.  At  a  great  ngc,  with  all  his  old  energy  of  mind, 
and  with  even  more  than  ever  of  that  noble  bodily 
presence  which  has  necessarily  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  great  personal  influence  which  he  exerts,  he  retains 
that  vivid  interest  in  agricultural  afiTairs  which  has  led 
him  for  so  many  years  to  urge  the  principles  of  garden 
practice  on  the  acceptance  of  the  farmer  —  he  still 
retains  the  perfect  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  that  pure 
Saxon  English  style  which  has  always  given  his  writings 
one  of  their  chief  charms  for  country  readers— he  retains 
unabated  that  power  of  good-natured  satire,  by  which, 
for  so  many  years,  agriculturists  have  been  instructed 
and  amused.  He  has  been  a  welcome  contributor  to 
these  columns  during,  we  believe,  all  the  years  that  we 
can  claim  for  them,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  long 
continue  to  discourse  in  them  for  the  advantage  of  our 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
No  very  high  prices  were  given   for  Shnrthorns  at 
Holly  r.nnl-:   m,,  th»   i^'i   ii-f,      Sip    llrx'-y.   rMve<l 
Mays,  i"^:'-  ■■■  ■  ■  '    I     '  '    ■"    I'"  I  '■  '    I'-,  '--i'.n?!), 

was    piir-l,  ,•,,,-,  •!„.     I    ..■    ,  1     i    .,  hhcM  ; 

Lord  1  -.  i  i  ■  .  .  _,•.>,  !^:  i  .\l,  ,.  1;  .1,  i;-,;!, 
became  Ml.  A:.I'  ;.'.- ;U  1  ;  ^  ■  ,  -i-'l  L'';-i-'  1 '- 'i:i:i.\t;, 
calved  last  February,  was  sold  to  JNIi'.  UlJacre  at 
22^  gs.  Tlie  remaining  cattle  were  generally  .sold  at 
from  17  to  25  gs.  each. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  br-e  romv-inv  n"»nil.If.l  nt 

Ozleworth  Park,  Gloucesltvlr,.  ,  i..  ■■  in  .  ^  ^i -  ^  ,',-  ,  1 
the  entire  herd  and  flock  ..[    il  -  1    ;      :    1;,,::, 

After  luncheon  Mr.  Thornt.^i  ;;.  .  i;  :  :.  /.l,.,.i 
of  well-bred  animals,  which  ic.;h=..J  li.c  l.;:i  -ulu-.j  .  f 
£41  p.  4if.  each.  Thirty  females  made  /41  17J.  2](('. 
each;  six  bulls  made  £^6  I$s,  each,  and  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  Shorthorn  sale  was  ^£^1476  6s.  Some 
of  the  best  bred  lots  fell  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  who 
purchased  Dora  by  2D  Duke  of  Airdrie  (19,600),  a 
nice  white  cow  of  the  "  Darlington "  tribe,  for 
240  gs.  ;  Bracelet  itli  by  GRAND  Duke  7TH 
(19,877),  for  60  gs.  ;  Ursula  of  Ozle-.corlh  zd,  by 
Lord  Red  Eyes  4TH,  of  the  Didmarton  and  Tort- 
worth  "Ursula"  tribes,  for  74  gs.,  and  Duke 
of  Ozleworth  by  30  Duke  of  Clarenxe,  and 
out  of  Dora  (lot  3),  a  very  taking  bull  calf,  for  46  gj. 
Ursula  2isl  by  7TH  Duke  of  York,  was  bought  for 
70  gs.  by  Mr.  G.  Hooper.  Auiiie  of  Wdlurhv  by 
Heik  of  Wetherby  (24,126),  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Spratt  for  50  gs.,  and  Ursula  of  Ozlcioorth  by  2D 
Duke  of  Collingham,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Gow  at 
90  gs.  Duke  of  Fussbox  by  30  Duke  of 
Clarence,  dam  Fidget  6th  by  7TH  Duke  of  York, 
g.d.  Fidget  i^h  by  4TH  Duke  of  York,  and  pre- 
viously coming  in  a  direct  line  from  cows  of  the  same 
name  by  DuKE  of  Northumberland  (1940),  and 
2D  Duke  of  Cleveland,  ought  to  be  a  good  bull. 


by  Mr.  Willoughby  Wood,  who  is  about  to  let  his 
home  farms  and  retire  from  farming.  The  shearling 
rams,  28  in  number,  made  an  average  of  ji'io  ^s.  ijd. 
each  ;  38  ram  Iambs  made  from  £2  2s.  to  £6  each,  or 
an  average  of  58^.  ;  130  ewes  made  an  average  of  81J. 
each,  and  70  ewe  lambs  made  52.1.  each.  Among  the 
highest  prices  were  29  gs.  for  lot  6,  a  shearling  ram, 
and  £6  each  for  a  pen  of  five  ewes. 

At     Ozleworth     Park,    last     Tuesday,    Mr. 

Thornton  disposed  of  the  late  Sir  John  Rolt's  Cotswold 
flock.  The  thcrves,  to  the  number  of  142,  sold  very 
uniformly,  at  prices  varying  from  60/.  to  70J.  per  head. 
One  pen  brought  S6.f.  bd.  per  head,  a  second  8ox.,  a 
third  ^2s.  6d.,  and  two  pens  were  sold  for  57.^.  (>d. 
each.  Chilver  lambs  sold  as  high  as  6oj.,  and  two 
lots  made  only  27J-.  and  35^.  per  head  respectively — 
the  general  price  being  from  4OJ.  to  50J.  per  head. 
One  two-shear  ram  made  15^  gs.,  and  ram  lambs  sold 
as  low  as  £■),  t^s.,  and  as  high  as  £()  2s.  6d.  each. 
Three  shearling  wethers  preparing  for  exhibition  at 
Birmingham  and  Islington  were  sold  for  £\-i,  lOs. 

The  Milcote  Down  flock  was  sold  on  the  13th 

inst.  For  many  years  the  late  Mr.  Adkins  had  blended 
the  best  Cotswold  and  Hampshire  blood  with  Oxford- 
shire Down  as  a  foundation,  and  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  distinct  type  of  Down  sheep. 
The  flock  sold  remarkably  well,  28  rams  going  as  high 
as  ;^II  Sj-.  average.  Ewes  made  from  £},  to  £^  each  ; 
ewe  lambs  £6  3J.  each,  and  wether  lambs  56J.  each. 
Among  the  principal  purchasers  were  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Biddenham,  and  Mr.  Humphries,  of  Pershore. 


.^58  ;  average, 
Shropshire!. 

Lverage,    jCs 
.£8  101.  -.  avera 

£27 :  average, 
Cotswolds.— 

iverage,  £,b  is. 
Btack/aced.- 


RAM  SALES. 


The  following  are  the  highest  and  average  price? 
fetched  for  the  lots  sold  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Lothian  Ram  Society  at  Warrender  Park  last 
week,  and  of  the  Border   Union    Society's  Show    at 


J71.  ild.  Mr.  Hopu, 
vcrage,  £,^  4^.  -jld.  Mr. 
axerage.  ^,o  8s.  ^\d.  1 
■t,     ^55  :    average,    £,\-i     i 


ngston  (2o  ,  highest,  i4o :  average,  j6i2 
■  n,  Dilston  Haugh  (15I,  highest,  ^,13 
4t.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Polwarth, 
highest,      ill  15:      average,      £,yi      loj. 


Welsh,    Ericstane 


highe. 


Plenderleith  Moorfoot  (26),  highest, 

j^4  15J.     Mr.  Archibald,  Glengelt  (20;.  highest, 

^6  17J.  6</.     Sir   G.    Montgomery    (12),  highest, 

^4  12s.  6d.     Mr.  Moffatt,  Rinlcith  (50),  highest, 

Ig  gs. 

—  Mr.  Crawford,  Pitlowie  (20I,  highest,  jC6  ^s.  ; 
i6s.  gd.  Mr.  Gibson,  Woolmet  (24),  highest, 
ige,  £4  j6j.  gd.  Lord  Slrathmorc  (35).  highest, 
£7  131- 

-Mrs.  Gibson,  Woolmet   (18),    highest,   £12  zos.  ; 

—  Mr.  Gray,  Harperrigg  Ur.  highest,  £31  ; 
Mr.    Eryden,    Eurncastle  (241.  highest,  .^12  lor.  ; 

Mr.  Aitken,  Li^tonshiels  (50).  highest,  ;£43  : 
J.  M.  Mr.  Melrose,  We^tloch  (40),  highest,  £31  ; 
IS.  Mr.  Wilson,  Crosshouse  (42;,  highest,  j£i4  : 
IS.  Mr.  Archibald.  Ovcrshiels  ;6o:,  highest.  £23  ; 
s.     Mr.  Greenshiels,  Westown   [,&,  highest.  £1$  : 


His  breedii 


is  perfect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


stock  will  be  so.  No  doubt  the  bull  has  been 
worked  hard,  which  may  account  for  his  deteriorated 
appearance  since  the  Kingscote  sale  in  the  spring. 
His  appearance  is  not  taking,  but  experienced  breeders 
considered  him  cheap  at  105  gs.,  at  which  price  he 
passed  into  Mr.  Gow's  hands.  Among  the  principal 
buyers  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weigh,  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan,  and  Messrs.  W.  Marsh,  Knight, 
Griffiths,  Ind,  Bush,  Cornwall,  Viveash,  and  Pugh. 

The  Hon.  Col.  Duncombe,  of  Waresley  Park, 

St.  Neots,  has  entrusted  the  .sale  of  some  valuable 
Shorthorns  to  Mr.  Thornton.  The  sale  lakes  place  on 
October  19,  when  some  well-bred  animals,  of  good 
colour  and  character,  and  nice  quality,  will  be  offered. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death,  a  fortnight 

previously  to  calving,  of  Mr.  Cheney's  pure-bred 
Duchess  cow,  recently  imported  from  Ainerica  into  this 

SHEEP. 

At  Holly  Bank,  on  the  1 2th  inst.,  Messrs.  Lythall  & 

Clarke  sold  the  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  so  long  bred 


average,    £i: 


4irf.     Mr. 


sid.       Mr.    W 


Spolsi 


verage,  £g  14s.  sirf.  Mr. 
h.;ad  (15),  highest,  £21  :  average,  .,^11  8r.  Mr.  Dickenson, 
Maidenhall  {50!,  highest,  .^21  ;  average,  j^ri  31.  ^^d.  Mr.  Robe- 
son, .Springwells  (53),  highest,  £zo  :  average.  ;<^  10  95.  ^d.  Mr. 
Bell,  Linton  '38^  highest,  £2^  ,  average,  £12  2S.  i\d.  Mr.  Sim- 
■son,  Conrthill  (30,  highest,  .(^20;  average,  .li^io  2S.  6d.  Mr. 
Hume,  Worinerlaw  {zi).  highest,  £25  :  average,  £10  .41.  gd. 
M  iss  Stark,  Meltendean  (36),  highest,  £  100  ;  average.  .^28  1 5J.  3id. ; 
Hogarth,    Eccles    Tofts    (42),     highest,    £i}  ;    average, 


£9' 


oj,/. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  subjoin  the  entries 

ice    1861,   the  highest   and    average   prices   in   that 

period,  and  the  names  of  the  sellers  who  topped  the 


No.  of 

Vear. 

Sellers. 

Highest. 

Average. 

£    s.     d 

£.     s.   d 

50    0    c 

2,    6    3 

Rev.  Mr.  Bosanquet  .. 

26  19    8} 

57     0    0 

2006 

1865 

Lord  Polwarth 

37  18  .oi 

Mr.  Stark 

Mr.  Purves       . . 

60    0     0 

7  17     91 

.868 

Lord  Polwarth 

25  14  10 

16     g     4 

Mr.  Foi-ster       .. 

30    0    0    12  18    8 

■  870 

Lord  Polwarth . . 

.00    0    0    2?  14    0 

iiii\r:i 

Rev.  Mr.  Bosanquet.. 

Mr.  Bell 

1802 

187. 

Lord  Polwarth 

..5  0  0'  30  .0 

S/irops/iires.—The  celebrated  Sutton  Maddock  flock, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  has  been  before  the 
public  for  a  term  of  at  least  20  years  ;  and  since  1852 
has  acquired  a  high  reputation  from  the  position  it  has 
taken  in  the  Royal,  the  Birmingham,  the  Smithfield, 
and  other  showyards.  It  has  been  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  true-bred  Shropshire  flock,  and  the  leading 
ram  breeders  have  frequently  made  selections  from  it 
to  maintain  and  improve  their  stocks.  The  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Wolverhampton,  viz.,  Mrs.  Beach  and  Lord  Chesham, 
owe  much  of  their  victories  to  the  use  of  Sutton 
Maddock  sheep,  the  two  entries  made  this  year 
securing  a  prize  and  high  commendation.  The 
funeral  of  Lady  Louisa  Whitmore  kept  all  the 
Apley  tenantry  away,  and  consequently  not  more 
than  about  120  sat  down  lo  the  luncheon,  at 
which  Sir  John  Morris  presided.  A  most  sumptuous 
repast  was  provided,  the  table  being  amply  filled  with 
game  and  fruit,  the  gifts  of  the  respected  landlord. 
Business  was  rather  slack  for  the  rams.  No.  i  going 
cheaply  to  Mr.  Landor,  at  10  gs.  ;  No.  2,  at  15  gs.,  to 
Mr.  E.  Lythall,  who  paid  that  sum  for  the  hire  of  him 
last  year  ;  No.  3  to  the  same  gentleman,  at  10  gs.  ; 
No.  4,  at  10  gs.  ;  No.  5  being  let  to  Mr.  Nock,  at 
9  gs.  ;  and  others  making  about  similar  figures.  Lot  5, 
liMwever,  made  25  gs.,  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bockton. 
Mr.  Gardour  purchased  five  rams,  and  Mr.  Cooke, 
-i\,  the  other  buyers  being  Messrs.  Roden,  Wadlow, 
I  "oper,  Blewitt,  Shaw,  Nicholls,  Yates,  Burton, 
Wilson,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Hatherall,  &c.  The  ave- 
-c  of  the  55  was  £S  iSs.  2d.  For  the  ewes,  than 
\'  iiich  there  has  seldom  been  a  better  lot  offered,  the 
' .  ni]^ctitinn  was  much  brisker — Mrs.  Wadlow,  Lord 
!  ■  IN-,  M'-,  Jowitt,  Mr.  Davies,  and  others,  being 
;  i  ■  :U)c  the  best  pens.  Prices,  consequently, 
.  !i  iooj-.,  1 15J.,  105J.,  and  looj.,  being  paid  ; 
:,  ;  :  -  ;,;;,  .lie  pen  made  less  than  yzs.  6d.,  bringing 
il.c  .i\L:.:yc  up  to  96.1.  6d.  for  81  sheep.  Messrs. 
Lythall  &  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  conducted  the  sale. 

At  the  recently  held   Peterborough  ram  fair, 

50  shearling  rams,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Casswell, 
Laughton,  were  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Lumby  at  an 
average  of /'17  4.f.  6d.  each,  the  highest  price  being 
40  gs.  ;  48  shearling  rams,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tom 
Casswell,  Pointon,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Mason  at  an 
average  of  .j^i6  igs.  6</.  each  ;  highest  price  56  gs. 

Cots^uolds. — At  the  September  sheep  fair,  at  Ciren- 
cester, Messrs.  Moore  &  Hill  sold  10  Cotswold 
rams,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  of 
Frampton  Majisell,  which  averaged  £y  lys.  6d.  each; 
and  seven  rams  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Howell,  of  Coates, 
at  an  average  price  of  £7  14s.  bd.  Messrs.  Acock  & 
Hawk  sold  15  rams  for  Mr.  Russell  Swanwick,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  which  made  an  ave- 
rage of  about  £')  ;  and  12  rams,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  of  Compton  Abdale,  at  an  average 
price  of  ;,f  1 1  3.;.  Mr.  James  Villar  sold  18  rams  for 
Mr.  H.  Cole,  of  Ashbrook,  at  an  average  of  .^12. 
(The  highest  price  was  31  gs.)  Mr.  Villar  also  sold 
1 2  rams  for  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Soundborough,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  /8  ;  10  rams  for  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Bibury, 
averaged  .^9  15J.  ;  10  for  Mr.  T.  Beale  Brown,  of 
Salperton  Park,  which  made  an  average  of  .^9  2s.  dd.; 
and  seven  Cotswold  rams  for  Mr.  Vaisey,  of  Straiten, 
at  an  average  of  ^'9  I2.r.  These  were  all  the  Cotswold 
rams  offered  by  auction,  but  Mr.  Villar  likewise  sold 
22  ram  lambs,  by  Oxfordshire  Down  rams,  out  of 
Hampshire  Down  ewes,  for  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Maisey. 
hampton,  which  made  an  average  price  oi  £>,  \2s. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  1871. 

rxhe  following  is  a  third  long  report  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
'  past  harvest       Mr.  T.  Scott  writes  to  the  Times  as  follows  0 

After  the  three  weeks'  brilliant  weather  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  general  commencement  of  har- 
vest operations,  few  anticipated  that  we  should  now 
have  to  record,  as  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Ihe 
season,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  Wheat  crop.  Such, 
however,  is  the  unwelcome  fact,  confirmed  from  many 
districts  by  the  proof  of  threshing  out.  From  Sussex, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  from  the  intervening 
country  to  Kent,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  and  from  districts 
in  several  of  the  great  midland  counties,  as  far  north  as 
York,  I  have  obtained  returns  from  the  occupiers  of 
land  and  the  owners  of  public  threshing  machines,  and 
there  is  no  exception  to  a  reported  deficiency,  varying 
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from  6  to  12  bush,  an  acre.  Basing  a  calculation 
on  the  areas  from  which  these  returns  have  been 
obtained,  and  testing  it  by  my  own  observations,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  we  have  this  year  a 
product — not  of  the  best  quality — of  from  9  to  10  bush, 
an  acre  below  that  of  an  average  crop.  Assum- 
ing that  there  were  an  average  number  of  plants  on 
the  ground — which,  however,  was  only  the  case  in 
exceptional  instances — an  examination  of  the  heads  of 
various  kinds  of  Wheat,  from  wide  apart  localities, 
gives  the  following  results : — Golden  Drop,  blank  cells, 
24  per  cent.  ;  Talavera,  blank  cells,  22  per  cent.  ; 
Browicks,  blank  cells,  19  per  cent.  ;  Rivetts,  blank 
cells,  13  per  cent.  ;  Rough  Chaff,  blank  cells,  124  per 
cent.  Deducting  these  deficiencies  from  an  assumed 
average  product  of  30  bush,  an  acre,  the  respective 
residues  are  225,  235,  24^,,  26^,  and  2(%  bush,  per 
acre. 

In  addition  to  these  deductions  for  blank  cells, 
another  should  be  made,  equivalent  to  one  or  two 
bushels  an  acre,  for  the  smallness  of  the  ears,  which 
are  everywhere  less  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  the 
best  districts,  such  as  the  eastern  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  damaged  grain,  arising  from  mildew,  rust,  and 
laid  crops,  will  likewise  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
outcome  of  the  crop.  The  restorative  weather  of 
August  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  maturing  the  grain 
we  have  now  secured,  but  after  the  torrents  of  rain  and 
gusts  of  wind  which  prevailed  all  over  England  in  the 
middle  of  July,  knocking  off  the  Wheat  bloom  and 
laying  the  straw,  no  practical  man  could  anticipate  a 
better  result  than  we  have  now  obtained.  We  must 
also  remember  the  ordeal  through  which  the  plant 
passed  in  the  month  of  June — the  coldest  for  fifty 
years— under  a  night  temperature  ranging  from  47° 
to  52°,  when  field  Labourers  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen  at  work  with  their  coats  on,  cattle  and  sheep 
shivering  under  the  lee  of  a  hedge,  chickens  cowering 
at  mid-day  under  their  mothers'  wings,  and  Wheat 
turning  blue  in  the  stem  and  yellow  in  the  flag  before 
it  was  out  in  the  ear.  In  my  letter  in  your  columns  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  I  predicted  that  the  change 
which  then  occurred  had  come  too  late  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Wheat  crop,  though  highly  beneficial  to  the 
grass  and  green  crops,  and  the  result  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  prediction.  Wheat  generally  did  not 
break  into  ear  until  later  in  July  than  in  i860,  when 
reaping  only  began  in  September,  and  ingathering  was 
carried  into  November,  and.  in  very  late  districts  into 
the  following  year.  In  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Report  on  the  prize  farm  at  Sherlow,  in  Staffordshire, 
the  Wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  from  32  to  36  bush, 
an  acre,  equal  to  an  average  of  34  ;  but  this  is  only  an 
estimate  from  appearances,  made  on  July  24,  and 
appearances  this  season  have  everywhere  been  found  to 
be  most  delusive  when  tested  on  the  bam  floor.  Only 
yesterday,  in  company  with  the  owner,  I  saw  the 
produce  of  a  field  on  Mr.  Prout's  wonderful  anti-stock 
farm,  in  Herts,  being  threshed  out,  and,  though  fairly 
estimated  before  harvest  by  himself,  the  auctioneer  who 
sold  the  crop,  and  the  purchaser,  at  56  bush,  an  acre, 
it  is  now  admitted  to  be  yielding  only  48.  This  still 
looks  a  large  crop,  but  it  is  only  so  by  comparison.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Essex,  embracing  the  great  Wheat- 
growing  hundreds  of  Rochford  and  Dangle,  where 
44  bush,  an  acre  is  not  an  unfrequent  average,  and  was 
counted  on  before  harvest  this  year,  the  yield  is 
turning  out  about  32.  This  fact  is  confirmed  to  me  by 
reliable  reports  from  the  owner  of  a  number  of  steam 
threshing  machines  in  the  one  hundred  and  an  extensive 
corn  factor  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  other. 
I  have  found  in  inferior  districts,  where  3  qr. 
an  acre  were  expected,  two  only  were  obtained.  On 
my  own  small  farm  in  Surrey  I  have  not  yet  threshed 
out  any  of  my  crop,  but  the  harvesters  report  that 
it  handles  perceptibly  light  on  the  prong.  I  am,  there- 
fore, convinced  that  the  Wlieat  crop  of  this  year  is 
disastrously  deficient,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  import 
about  13  millions  of  quarters,  costing  probably 
;{^3 5,000, 000,  or  half  our  national  taxation.  The 
following  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation  : — 

Last  year,  in  my  letter  in  your  columns  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  I  estimated  the  area  under  Wheat  at 
3,800,000  acres,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  3,773)275  acres, 
or  26,725  acres  less.  The  home  produce  I  estimated  at 
14,250,000  qr.,  the  consumption  at  21,250,000  qr.,  the 
seed  requirements  at  1,000,000  qr.,  making  22,250,000 
qr.,  and  the  foreign  imports  required  at  8,000,000  qr., 
and  they  have  been  8,017,856  qr.,  or  17,856  qr.  in 
excess  of  my  estimate.  Although  a  considerable  breadth 
of  Wheat -sown  land  was  ploughed  up  last  spring  for 
other  crops  in  consequence  of  Wheat  failures,  1  am  still 
inclined  to  adopt  the  area  of  last  year — namely, 
3,800,000  acres— as  the  Wheat  break  of  this;  and 
taking  the  average  produce  at  21  bush,  an  acre,  we 
have  in  round  numbers  10,000,000  qr.  ;  deducting  from 
this  1,000,000  qr.  for  seed  leaves  9,000,000  qr.  for 
consumption.  Seeing  then  that  the  population  has 
increased  nearly  half  a  million,  equivalent  to  a  con- 
sumption of  343,750  qr.  of  corn,  and  that  the  ability 
to  consume  of  three-fourths  of  the  population  has  been 
augmented  to  an  equal  extent  by  increased  employment 
and  wages,  we  have  687,500  qr.  to  add  to  last  year': 
consumption,  making  22,000,000  of  quarters;  deducting 
from  this  the  9,000,000  qr.  of  home  produce,  we  ' 
a  deficit  of  13.000,000  qr.  to  be  provided  for  by 
foreign  importations.  In  1801  our  wants  were  repre- 
sented by  an  importation  of  500,000  qr.  ;  in  1840  by 


double  that  quantity,  or  1,000,000 ;  during  the  last 
:  years  they  have  fluctuated  between  8,000,000 
and  10,000,000  qr.,  and  now  we  appear  to  require 
mes  the  foreign  aid  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  To  those  who  have  long  hoped,  and  per- 
haps still  believe,  that  by  improved  farming  home  pro- 
would  overtake  and  outrun  the  increase  of  popu- 
1,  and  that  our  only  safety  was  independence  of 
the  foreigner,  the  above  facts  must  be  rather  alarming. 
If,  as  Lord  Derby  said  the  other  day,  the  land  of  this 
country  is  capable  of  producing  double  its  present  yield 
by  the  application  of  increased  capital  and  facilities  to 
it  out,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  evident  the 
:rs  of  the  soil  have  a  serious  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  and  the  occupiers  a  great  duty  to  per- 
form. Since  the  final  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
22  years   ago,    the   rate   of  importations  has    far  ex- 


clearly  a  decrease  in  the  home  production,  arising  either 
from  a  reduced  yield  per  acre  or  a  reduced  area  under 
Wheat.  We  had  no  agricultural  statistics  at  the 
earlier  date  to  enable  us  to  test  the  latter  supposition, 
as  we  are  constantly  taking  in  commons  and 
.iming  waste  lands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
reduced  Wheat  produce  does  not  arise  from  a 
reduced  area  under  that  cereal.  What  steps,  then,  are 
open  to  us  to  stay  this  decadence?  Are  there  any 
general  impediments  to  capital  flowing  upon  the  land  ? 
Would  a  national  tenant-right  facilitate  it  or  leases 
induce  it  ?  On  many  of  the  larger  estates  in  England 
the  latter  do  not  exist,  nor  would  they  be  appreciated 
if  offered,  because  the  landlords  have  known  heredi- 
tary principles  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed. 
But  those  who  have  not  hereditary  principles  are  in- 
creasing in  number  every  day,  and  necessitating  legal 
for  the  capital  that  has  further  to  develope 
the  resources  of  the  soil.  Laying  down  mediocrity 
soils  to  permanent  pasture  is  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural necessities  of  the  day,  but  who  would  under- 
take this  unless  he  owned  the  land  or  occupied  it 
under  a  compensation  agreement?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  tenant  draws  unfairly  upon  old  pastures  by 
breaking  them  up  or  applying  the  scythe,  or  exhausts  old 
arable  land  by  excessive  cropping  or  under-manuring, 
owner  is  equally  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
and  still  favourite  theory  of  production  was  to  keep 
stock,  with  a  profit  if  you  could,  without  if  you 
couldn't  ;  but,  as  manure  makers,  stock  must  be  kept, 
;upport  of  this  theory  I  at  one  time  strenuously 
advocated  an  embargo  being  put  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  animals,  believing  that  if  we  had  the 
privilege  of  feeding  all  the  cattle  we  consumed  we 
could  grow  all  the  corn  we  required.  If  anything  could 
modify  this  belief,  it  would  be  a  visit  to  Mr.  Prout's 
farm  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  so  ably  and 
ingly  reported  on  in  your  columns  last  November. 
There  I  yesterday  walked  over  450  acres  of  land,  all 
under  the  plough,  on  which  not  a  hoof  or  a  horn  has 
been  kept  for  ten  years,  except  the  work  horses,  and 
even  these  are  all  but  superseded  by  the  steam-engine. 
In  an  experiment  made  this  season,  and  still  open 
to  inspection,  on  Potatos,  Mangels,  Swedes, 
Carrots,  and  Maize,  I  have  found  that  excessive 
manuring  does  not  lead  to  profitable  results ;  but 
on  Mr.  Prout's  system,  applied  on  the  Bagshot  sand 
formation,  I  should  not  have  expected  any  crop  at 
all.  Mr.  Prout  purchases  artificial  manures,  it  is 
true,  equivalent  to  .^3  an  acre,  but  his  main  depend- 
ence is  on  the  soil  itself  and  the  atmosphere,  in  oppo- 
sition to  shallow  tillage  and  the  dung-cart,  and  already 
a  great  part  of  his  land  is  laid  up  in  the  rough,  imbibing 
atmospheric  nutriment  for  next  year's  crops.  Whether 
or  not  this  great  experiment  will  succeetl  in  the  long 
run,  cannot  yet  be  considered  a  settled  question, 
although  it  has  now  been  on  its  trial  for  10  years.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Prout  has  not  made  up  his  own.     If  the 


is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  ;  and,  if  it  does 
succeed,  it  will  create  an  era  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture on  strong  soil.  We  know  that  the  virgin  soils  of 
America  become  unproductive  from  continued  crop- 
ping ;  but  then  we  know  that  the  occupiers  have  not 
drawn  upon  the  atmosphere  for  nitrogen  by  deep 
cultivation,  and  restored  the  minerals  carried  off  by  the 
crops  by  the  application  of  artificial  manures.  Induc- 
tive reason  has  never  yet  done  anything  directly 
for  agriculture,  and  it  is  therefore  to  experience 
alone  that  Mr.  Prout  is  looking  for  instruction, 
considering  it  the  only  safe  guide  to  any  sys- 
tem worthy  of  becoming  an  adopted  practice.  If  we 
compare  this  with  Mr.  Mechi's  diametrically  opposite 
principles  and  practice,  where,  on  very  similar  soils, 
profitless  stock-keeping  is  tlie  basis  of  all  his  operations, 
it  would  puzzle  the  most  impartial  to  decide  which 
system  to  advocate  or  adopt,  especially  when  we  see, 
as  I  did  this  season,  the  best  Wheat  crops,  in  both 
cases,  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Tiptree  Hall  is  now 
resuscitated,  and  those  who  formerly  went  there  to  hear 
advanced  theories  propounded,  may  now  return  to  see 
good  farming  practised.  It  requires  no  balance-sheet 
this  year  to  prove  that  the  farm  is  in  a  paying  con- 
dition, which  must  be  doubly  satisfactory  to  the  owner, 
considering  how  often  he  has  been  asked  to  prove  his 
theories  by  results.  Mr.  Prout,  possessing  no  theory, 
only  offers  results  for  consideration,  and  these  are  as 
follows,  for  this  year's  crops,  all  sold  off' : — 
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Some  Sainfoin  has  been  retained  for  seed  equal  in 
value  to  ^50,  and  the  horses,  six  in  number,  have 
been  maintained  off  the  farm.  After  charging  the  farm 
with  rent,  at  the  rate  of  ijoj-.  an  acre,  interest  on  capital 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  rates,  taxes, 
labour,  manures  purcliased,  .^1500 ;  and  all  proper 
charges  ;  the  result  will  be  a  nett  profit  of  over  £2,  an 
acre.  Mr.  Prout  has  drained  nearly  all  his  land, 
3^  feet  and  4  feet  deep,  and  considers,  like  many  other 
occupiers  on  similar  soils — marl  and  chalk — that  the 
annual  extra  produce  is  equal  to  8  bush,  of  Wheat 
per  acre. 

Coming  now  to  the  less  important  cereal  and  pulse 
crops,  my  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
throughout  England  and  Scotland  we  have  a  very  full 
crop  of  Barley,  also  of  Peas  ;  Oats  an  average,  and 
Beans  a  little  under.  The  latter  are  not  yet  all 
secured,  but  tliose  still  exposed  have  suffered  no  injury 
from  frosts,  and  are  now  likely  to  be  got  in  safe.  In  all 
cases  the  straw  is  much  longer  than  it  was  last  year, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  valueless  as  fodder,  from  dis- 
coloration, rust  and  blight.  All  crops  ripened  rapidly 
and  so  close  together  that  labour  could  not  be  got  to 
reap  and  secure  them  when  ready.  The  reaping 
machine  was  extensively  employed,  and  never  more 
indispensable  to  the  farmer  ;  and  yet  in  more  quarters 
than  one  sporting  landlords  were  found  to  be  as  great 
impediments  to  its  progress  as  laid  and  twisted  crops. 
It  appears  from  this  as  if  partridges  had  as  much  claim 
to  consideration  for  disturbance  as  Irish  tenant-farmers. 

All  forage  and  stock  food  crops  are  decidedly  abund- 
ant, and  much  beyond  early  anticipations.  Many  good 
second  cuts  of  grass  and  Clover  have  been  obtained 
for  fodder  and  seed.  The  cold  state  in  which  the  early 
hay  crop  was  got  in,  and  the  non-solution  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  stem,  from  the  absence  of  moder- 
ate heating  in  the  rick,  have  left  it  devoid  of  that 
aromatic  sweetness  which  it  usually  possesses,  and  goes 
some  way  to  account  for  the  considerable  fall  in  price, 
which  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  inferiority  in  quality, 
as  well  as  the  abundance  of  the  crop.  There  was 
ample  room  for  a  fall  from  the  prices  in  July — namely, 
£^  for  Clover,  ;^S  for  meadow  hay,  and  £t,  for  straw 
per  load.  Green  crops  are  all  good  and  regular, 
although  the  Mangel  roots  are  not  so  large  as  usual,  for 
want  of  sun  and  heat.  Swedes  are  also  generally  good, 
but  as  they  are  so  sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly  and 
other  insects,  increasingly  shy  in  growing  even  on  the 
most  congenial  soils,  and  impossible  to  be  grown  on 
others,  I  would  again  venture  to  recommend  Kohl  Rabi 
as  a  partial  substitute.  Potatos  were  early  struck  by 
blight,  the  earlies — which  escaped  in  former  visitations 
— being  most  injured.  The  tubers  are  less  injured 
than  the  blighted  haulm  would  indicate,  and  if  the 
weather  keeps  moderately  dry  for  another  month,  a 
nearly  average  crop  may  yet  be  secured.  If  it  becomes 
very  wet,  it  will  cause  incalculable  loss  of  food — pro- 
bably of  5,000,000  tons— as  there  are  over  1,000,000 
acres  under  the  root  in  Ireland  alone.  I  have  1 7  field 
experiments  on  my  farm  in  Surrey  with  seed  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  a  different  foimation,  and, 
although  I  have  not  yet  dug  the  crop,  I  can  clearly  see 
that  the  seedlings  and  whole  Potatos  are  longest  resist- 
ing the  disease. 

The  Hop  crop  this  year  is  the  greatest  failure  of  any, 
and  were  it  as  important  as  the  Wheat  crop,  the  result 
would  be  a  national  calamity.  As  it  is,  the  loss  is 
great,  for  in  Mid-Kent,  which  is  considered  the  best 
Hop  division  in  the  county,  the  produce  is  only  reckoned 
at  from  3  to  34  cwt.  per  acre.  As  Kent  farmers  are 
also  great  Wheat  growers  they  have  been  doubly  hit, 
and  in  other  Hop  districts  worse.  The  universality  of 
the  diseases  and  vermin  which  have  this  year  attacked 
the  plant  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Hops  in 
France  have  suffered  as  in  England,  and  in  Mr.  Jack- 
man's  nursery  as  Woking,  where  he  grows  his  celebrated 
Clematises,  intertwined  with  Hop  bines,  the  latter  are 
struck  as  if  they  had  been  growing  in  the  Hop  garden. 
The  rain  in  June  washed  the  plants  clean,  but  they 
were  immediately  re-attacked  and  covered  with  gum. 
Taking  the  61,800  acres  that  were  under  Hops  last 
year  at  £so  per  acre,  and  60,600  acres  as  the  estimated 
area  this,  at  ;£'io  an  acre,  we  have  an  approximate  loss 
little  short  of  2j  millions  sterling. 

The  predictions  I  have  ventured  on,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Wheat  crop,  will  not,  1  am  aware, 
coincide  with  everybody's  views,  nor  suit  their  interest, 
and  may  expose  the  writer  to  the  censure  of  many  ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  knowledge 
of  facts  we  can  obtain  helps  to  adjust  supply  and 
demand  ;  and  that  reliable  statistics,  when  we  obtain 
them,  will  be  beneficial  alike  to  producers  and 
consumers. 

Since  last  harvest  capital  has  been  abundant  and 
interest  nominal,  but  it  has  not  flowed  freely  upon  land 
either  in  its  purchase  or  permanent  improvement.  The 
construction  of  railway  and  other  reproductive  home 
works  has  been  left  in  abeyance,  and  all  spare  capital 
has  gone,  and  continues  to  go,  into  foreign  loans  and 
doubtful  enterprises. 

Labour  was  consequently,  until  harvest  came  on, 
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prices,  and  yet  pauperism  decreased, 
and  the  labouring  people  of  this  country  continued 
peaceable  and  loyal. 

Surely  this  is  something  for  a  country  to  be  proud  of, 
as  it  is  less  due  to  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts 
than  to  a  tacit  appreciation  of  equitable  laws  !  Thos.  C. 
Scott,  19,  King/  Arms  Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C., 
S'ft.  15.  ; 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  FARM.-VH. 

How   AND   WITH   WHAT  TO    FURNISH    IT. 

The  modes  of  furnishing  a  garden  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  furnishing  a  house.  Some  elect  to  furnish  all 
at  once  ;  others  piecemeal,  a  little  at  a  time.  Some 
deal  in  second-hand  furniture,  others  must  have  all 
new.  Again,  there  are  those  who  ran  after  cheapness 
only,  and  more  wise  furnishers  who  chiefly  value 
quality.  The  first  and  last  inquiry  of  the  former 
concerning  anything  is.  Is  it  cheap?  the  latter  only 
query.  Is  it  good?  Finally,  some  furnishers  decry 
beauty,  and  try  to  crowd  it  out  of  house  and  garden 
alike  with  utility ;  others  have  learned  the  higher 
lesson  that  utility  itself  is  more  serviceable  to  man  when 
fringed  round  with  the  grace  of  beauty.  A  couch,  a 
chair,  a  bed,  for  instance,  are  not  less  comfortable,  but 
more,  when  moulded  in  beauteous  lorm,  or  draped  with 
pleasing  colours. 

All  this  is  pre-eminently  true  in  the  furnishing  of 
gardens  ;  in  fact,  a  garden  without  beauty,  if  such  were 
possible,  would  be  unfurnished.  There  ought  to  be 
the  beauty  of  order  and  form  everywhere,  and  beauty 
of  colour,  either  like  clustering  masses  of  stars,  or 
nmning  through  and  round  the  whole,  like  golden 
threads.  A  garden  without  flowers  is  like  a  house 
with  bare  walls,  carpetless  floors,  deal  tables,  and 
hard,  uncovered  chairs.  All  is  hard,  raw,  cold, 
comfortless.  But  paper  the  walls,  down  with  the 
carpets,  drape  the  tables,  cushion  the  chairs,  and 
comfort  as  well  as  beauty  come  in  on  the  heels  of  the 
finisher,  and  cosiness  and  taste  take  up  their  abode  and 
dwell  there  ever  after.  Smoothness,  order,  and ,  above 
all,  the  gleam  of  flowers,  effect  similar  transformations 
in  gardens.  Such  aids  to  enjoyment  raise  utility  itself 
into  the  regions  of  taste  ;  and  the  two  are  found  to  be 
complementary  the  one  to  the  other,  and  to  make  one 
really  enjoyable  garden  between  them.  These  con- 
siderations should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  furnishing 
the  Garden  of  the  Farm.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin 
by  ordering  the  utilities  aright,  and  end  with  fringing 
the  same  with  beauty. 

One  more  hint  or  two  as  to  the  mode  of  furnishing, 
before  presenting  an  inventory  of  the  goods  themselves. 
A  good  deal  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  furnishing 
houses  a  little  at  a  time.  It  suits  the  limited  means 
of  beginners,  and  enables  them  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  fashion.  But  this  mode  is  hardly  applicable 
to  the  stocking  of  gardens.  The  plants  grow  into  profit- 
ableness, and,  for  that  reason,  should  be  planted  all  at 
one  time,  and  that  the  earliest  possible.  As  to  second- 
hand goods,  most  wise  housekeepers  fight  shy  of  them 
for  obvious  reasons,  unless  they  know  all  about  them. 
Even  greater  reserve  is  needed  concerning  second-hand 
plants.  Without  a  special  and  particular  knowledge 
of  their  merits  is  forthcoming,  it  is  better  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  If,  however,  you  know  all 
about  them,  they  may  be  better  than  new,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting.  M 
s  such  should  be  wholly  ignored.  Fa 
>  a  rule  are  far  too  small  to  be  converted  i 
experimental  plots,  and  only  varieties  of  acknowledged 
merit  and  proved  worth  should  find  a  place  in  them, 
Again,  no  one  should  ever  purchase  a  new 
second-hand  plant  merely  because  it  is  large.  It  may 
possibly  turn  out  to  have  been  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  got  rid  of  because  it  was  worthless. 
far  start  with  maiden — that  is,  new  plants,  from  a 
nursery.  In  purchasing  these,  deal  with  the  best  and 
most  respectable  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  character  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 
the  goods,  and  their  trueness  to  name.  As  to  cheap 
plants,  shun  them  as  you  would  a  plague :  a  real 
plague  of  lost  time,  vexation,  and  cumbering  rub- 
bish, they  will  certainly  prove,  if,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  or  fit  of  closeness,  you  are  tempted  to  let 
them  into  your  gardens.  Good  plants  are  cheap 
enough,  as  I  shall  show  by-and-by  ;  but  excessive 
cheapness  invariably  means  utter  worthlessness.  In 
gardening  it  is  even  more  emphatically  true  than  in 
farming,  that  the  best  of  everything  is  invariably  the 
cheapest.  Hence  the  answer  to  the  questions,  how 
and  with  what  to  furnish  the  garden,  may  be  packed 
into  a  nutshell,  thus — With  the  very  best  of  every 
thing  ;  as  speedily  as  possible. 

But  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  interested  in  thi 
matter  are  helplessly  asking  what  are  the  best  fruits 
vegetables,  and  flowers  to  grow  ?     I  purpose  answer 
ing  these  questions  as  briefly  as  possible.     It  may  bi 
■well,  however,  to  preface  these  particular  replies  with 
a  few  words  of  general  advice.     Whatever  el 
choose  or  discard,  be  sure  to  grow  only  good  \ 
of  fruit,  vegetable,  or  flowers  that  thrive  specially  well 
in   your  neighbourhood.      This   advice    is    especially 
applicable  to  fraits,   and    among    these  mo 
diately  to  the  Apple.     The  varieties  of  this  frait  are 
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almost  endless,  and  there  are  very  few  neighbourhoods 
where  some  local  variety  has  not  acquired,  and  gene- 
rally deservedly  so,  more  or  less  celebrity.  They  seem 
to  the  climate  bom,  to  take  to  the  soil  as  the  babe  to 
its  mother  ;  and  their  quality — well,  every  one  approves 
it.  The  same  thing,  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  found  among 
Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  which,  tliough  more  limited 
in  number  and  less  thronged  with  seedlings,  are  yet 
capricious  as  to  locality,  some  varieties  electing,  in 
virtue  of  hidden  idiocracies,  to  thrive  in  one  place  and 
pine  in  another  without  apparent  reason.  But  these 
niceties  of  adjustment  of  plants  to  localities  must  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  be  successful  in 
gardening.  Plants  reveal  their  preference  by  results, 
and  these  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  noted  for 
guidance.  Farmers  are  proverbial  for  their  keen 
power  of  observation.  There  is  large  scope  for  its 
furnishing  of  their  gardens.  Whatever 
their  opinion  of  mere  book  knowledge — and  it  is  often 
lamentably  low — they  have  a  high  estimate  of  all  that 
their  own  eyes  have  seen,  their  own  hands  handled,  and 
their  mouths  have  tasted,  of  the  (ruits  of  their  own 
experience.  Well,  I  appeal  to  that  first  ;  and  not  till 
they  have  exhausted  that  store  would  I  counsel  them 
to  take  my  list  of  fruits,  &c.,  into  their  gardens.  They 
may  do  this  with  confidence,  for  as  a  man  on  a  moun- 
tain can  see  further,  clearer,  than  another  in  the  valley, 
so  is  the  experience  of  one  who  has  made  these  matters 
his  special  business,  larger  and  even  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  those  who  necessarily  lack  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  also  the  ability  to  determine  such  matters.  Nothing 
will  find  a  place  here  that  has  not  been  tested,  and  found 
good  by  experience.  No  variety  will  be  omitted 
because  it  is  old,  none  commended  because  it  is  new  : 
quality  alone  can  qualify  for  a  place  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Farm.  Of  course,  in  such  necessarily  short  lists  as 
can  be  given  here,  much  that  is  good  must  be  left  out,  but 
nothing  bad  or  indifferent  will  be  admitted.  Assuming 
either  that  the  garden  is  w4lled  around,  or  that  there 
is  room  for  soine  fruit  trees  upon  the  walls  or  roofs  of 
the  farm  buildings,  I  will  first  of  all  name  a  few 
varieties  of  different  classes  of  fruit  suitable  for  such 
places.  The  waste  of  roof  space  throughout  the  farmeries 
of  the  country  is  prodigious.  Every  kind  of  roof,un]ess 
it  be  thatched,  ought  to  have  its  whole  area  pressed 
into  the  service  of  production.  Any  kind  of  rough 
trellissing,  of  wood,  iron,  or  even  boughs,  laid  over  it, 
that  will  keep  the  trees  from  6  to  1 8  inches  from  the 
tiles  or  slates,  will  do.  If  the  branches  are  laid  on  the 
roof  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  too  great  for 
their  well-doing,  but  raise  them  slightly  above  it  and 
they  are  safe.  Grape  Vines,  F'igs,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Pears,  are  some  of  the  best  fruits  for  roof  cover- 
ing, and  they  often  do  better  and  frait  more  freely  on  a 
southern  or  western  roof  than  on  a  wall.  Next  to  the 
roofs  there  are  the  walls  of  the  farm,  whether  formed 
of  brick,  stone,  compost,  mortar,  clay,  wood,  or  straw, 
to  cover  with  trees.  By  the  use  of  slight  protective 
expedients  and  the  employment  of  riders— that  is,  trees 
with  long  bare  stems  to  carry  the  branches  beyond 
rabbing  range  of  the  stock — almost  every  farm  wall 
might  be  clothed  with  fruit-bearing  trees.  And  then 
there  are  the  back  offices,  the  garden  walls,  and  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling-house,  which,  however,  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  flowering  shrubs  of  sweet  smelling 
savour,  so  that  between  roof  and  wall  of  garden 
farms  or  outbuildings  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
for  trees  may  readily  be  found  or  made.  All  the 
southerly  and  westerly  aspects  must  be  appropriated 
to  Grape  Vines,  Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
and  a  few  of  the  earliest  Cherries  and  Plums,  and  one 
or  two  Pears,  such  as  the  Jargonelle  or  the  Chaumon- 
telle,  where  it  is  expected  fine,  or  the  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  where  monsters  are  wanted  for  stewing. 
The  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  walls  and  roofs  ol 
buildings  may  be  devoted  to  Plums,  Cherries,  espe- 
cially Morello  Cherries,  Pears,  choice  Apples,  late 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  Raspberries.  The  three 
latter  come  very  fine  on  north  walls  in  hot  summers, 
full  of  juice  and  flavour,  that  canoot  be  attained  by 
plants  in  the  open,  exposed  freely  to  the  heat  of  the  si 
Every  inch  of  bare  wall  should  be  looked  upon 
so  much  waste  land  to  be  immediately  occupied, 
single  foot  of  a  4  feet  wall  would  grow  a  cordon  t 
that  might  yield  two  dozen  fine  fruit  for  the  dessert, 
while  no  space  is  too  broad  nor  high  for  a  well-trained 
liberally  cultivated  small  wall-tree  to  occupy  and  cover 
with  a  luscious  harvest  of  golden  or  rosy  frait.  H 
thus,  as  it  were,  tempted  farmers  by  dangling  : 
basket  of  odours  rich  and  flavours  sweet  bel 
eyes,  I  will  now  proceed  to  guide  them  in  the  filling 
thereof,  by  specifying  what  sorts  to  grow.  To  that  end 
I  will  begin  with  the  Grape  Vine,  the  king  of  the 
dessert.  The  Esperione  and  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  are  perhaps  the  two  best  Black  Grapes  for 
out-of-door  cultivation.  They  are  wonderful  bearers, 
very  hardy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  Trentliam 
Black,  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh may  be  added  to  these  in  highly  favourable 
localities  on  south  walls  or  gable  ends  of  houses. 
Among  White  Grapes,  the  Royal  Muscadine,  Early 
Smyrna,  Prolific  Sweetwater,  Early  Saumur  Fron- 
tignan,  and  Pitmaston  White  Cluster  are  the  surest 
croppers.  For  wine  making.  Miller's  Burgundy,  the 
Black  Cluster,  and  the  Claret  should  be  grown  ;  the 
latter  is  also  worth  growing  for  its  fine  scarlet  leaves 
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Peaches :    Early  York,    Royal    George,    Noblesse, 


Grosse  Mignonne,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  Lord  Pal- 
on,  Dr.  Hogg,  Walburton  Admirable — the  last 
being  what  is  called  an  October,  that  is,  a  very  late 
Peach. 

Nectarines  :  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Rivers' Orange, 
Balgowan,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
Victoria. 

Apricots  :  Hemskirk,  Moorpark,  Kaisha,  Pine- 
apple, Peach. 

Figs  :  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  Black 
Ischia  ;  the  first,  which  is  likewise  called  Lee's  Per- 
petual, is  the  hardiest  and  the  surest  cropper. 

Plums :  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  and 
Jefferson.  One  of  each  on  a  south  or  west  wall  comes 
in  before  those  on  the  east  or  northern  sides,  or  from 
pyramids  or  bushes,  and  are  sometimes  of  a  higher 
flavour.  For  the  colder  aspects  these  three,  and 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Royale  Hative,  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Kirke's,  and  Ickworth  Imperatrice.  The 
latter  is  often  a  shy  bearer,  but  where  it  does  well  it 
shrivels  on  the  tree,  and  becomes  a  most  valuable  and 
veritable  sweetmeat  for  the  dessert  all  through  the 
latest  autumnal  months  ;  suspended  by  the  stalks  in  a 
dry  storeroom  it  will  even  keep  good  till  Christmas. 

Pears  :  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis, 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Brown  Beurre,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  the  last 
being  a  magnificent  stewing  Pear. 

Cherries  :  Bigarreau,  Early  Red  Bigarreau,  Royal 
Duke,  Monstrous  Heart,  Elton,  Werder's  Early  Black, 
and  Morello,  for  preserving.  These  do  well  on  the 
coldest  walls,  with  an  outlook  to  the  north. 

Throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  everywhere  where  wall  space  can  be  spared  from 
the  foregoing  trees,  the  following  A  pples  deserve  a  place 
onawall ;  Ribston  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil,  Downton  Pippin,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Melon,  Mother,  Golden  Russet,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Northern  Spy,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate, 
and  the  CalviUe  Blanche.  If  any  wall  space  still 
remains,  furnish  it  with  such  exquisite  Gooseberries  as 
the  red,  yellow,  or  white  Champagne,  the  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage,  Keens'  Seedling,  Ironmonger,  or  red 
Warrington.  These  are  splendid  on  a  north  wall,  as 
are  red  and  white  Dutch  or  red  Cherry  Currants,  and 
such  Raspberries  as  the  red  Fastolf,  Carter's  Prolific,  or 
sweet  yellow  Antwerp. 

The  rule  in  reference  to  all  walls  should  be  to  cover 
every  inch  of  them  with  frait-bearing  trees  or  bushes, 
or  beautiful  and  sweet  flowers.  To  this  end  the  trees 
should  be  planted  thickly,  that  is,  from  4  to  6  feet 
apart ;  this  is  about  three  times  as  close  as  the  orthodox 
prescriptions  in  works  on  gardening,  but  trees  are 
cheaper  now  and  time  more  precious,  and  the  world 
more  impatient  than  it  used  to  be.  The  first  or  second 
crop  from  young  trees  will  pay  the  cost  of  purchase, 
and  when  the  trees  get  too  close  every  alternate  one 
can  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  or,  better  still,  pro- 
bably may  be  kept  within  their  allotted  space  by  root 
and  top  pruning.  To  facilitate  the  covering  of  high 
walls  two  sets  of  trees  are  mostly  planted  :  riders,  that 
is,  trees  with  a  bare  stem,  of  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height, 
to  occupy  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  dwarfs,  that  is, 
trees  that  branch  out  within  6  inches  or  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  to  furnish  the  bottom.  To  these  have 
recently  been  added  cordons,  single  or  double,  which 
are  either  trees  with  one  stem,  single  cordons,  or  two 
stems,  double  cordons — closely  spurred  in,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce ropes  of  fruit,  so  thickly  clustered  together  as  to  re- 
semble ropes  of  Strang  Onions.  The  latter  are  admirable 
for  filling  up  small  vacant  spaces  on  walls,  either  at  top  or 
bottom ;  or,  trained  vertically,  in  the  unoccupied  spaces 
between  other  trees.  They  are  specially  adapted  for 
small  gardens,  and  for  producing  a  maximum  weight  of 
fruit  of  the  best  quality  from  the  smallest  area  of  space. 
Carried  along,  either  on  walls  or  on  the  ground,  On 
wires,  or  props  of  wood  or  iron,  at  distances  of  from 
9  to  18  inches  from  the  earth — the  frait  is  nourished  by 
the  vapours  arising  from  the  ground,  and  attains  a 
large  size.  The  system  is  specially  adapted  fur 
Apples  ;  but  Pears,  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
can  all  be  readily  moulded  into  cordon  form,  and  suc- 
cessfully grown  and  fruited  as  such. 

They  can  either  be  purchased  in  fraiting  condition, 
or  maiden  plants  may  be  had  for  one-third  of  the  price, 
and  readily  converted  into  cordons.  For  a  single  one, 
lay  in  the  young  shoot  full  length — in  a  horizontal 
position.  During  the  summer  almost  the  whole  of  its 
buds,  instead  of  rushing  out  into  wood,  will  plump  up 
into  fruit  buds  for  a  crop  next  year.  The  second 
season  a  fraiting  cordon  is  produced,  without  any 
effort  or  manipulation  whatever.  By  leaving  it 
alone  it  becomes  fruitful,  without  either  pinching 
or  pruning.  If  a  double  cordon  is  wanted,  the 
single  shoot  must  be  shortened  back — within  three 
or  four  buds  of  its  base.  Then  two  shoots  are  pro- 
duced and  allowed  to  grow  instead  of  one,  and 
both  may  be  treated  as  above  the  next  season,  and 
they  will  frait  the  following  one,  the  same  as  maiden 
plants.  This  mode  of  growing  cordons  into  fruitfulness 
is  economical,  saves  the  labour  of  praning  and  pinching, 
and  is  most  effective  in  forcing  them  into  fruit  bearing. 
We  have  numbers  now  in  their  third  year,  full  of 
frait,  that  have  never  been  either  pinched  or  praned. 
Should,  however,  they  make  a  rush  woodward,  every 
growing  shoot,  except  the  leader,  should  be  pinched 
out  at  every  second  or  third  leaf  made.     This  forces 
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the  trees  into  fruitful  ways,  and  if  a  fertile  habit  is 
established  when  the  trees  are  young,  they  will  not 
readily  depart  from  it  when  they  are  old. 

The    oblique    cordon    is    formed    exactly    ""    *'"' 


same    prmci] 


It    is   slanted  to   allow   a  greater 


length '  of  stem  on  low  walls  ;  vertical  cordons  are 
simply  trained  upright— either  form  may  be  carried  to 
any  length  without  greatly  increasing  the  width,  6  feet 
long  by  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  wide  are  good  propor- 
tions. Double  vertical  cordons  have  a  neat  appearance, 
and  cover  a  gable  end  of  a  house,  barn,  or  high  wall 
sooner  than  any  other  form. 

Single  cordons  can  be  planted  from  2  to  4  feet 
apart,  and  as  the  roots  have  only  one  or  two  stems  to 
support  they  make  rapid  progress.  Of  course  the 
double  cordons  may  likewise  be  trained  obliquely, 
like  the  single.  Among  the  best  varieties  of  Apples 
for  conversion  into  cordons  are  these  : — Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  White  Nonpareil,  Early  Harvest,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, Reinette  du  Canada,  the  Melon  Apple,  the 
Mother  Apple,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Cellini,  Hub- 
bard's Pearmain,  Pitmaston  Pine-apple,  Court-pendu 
Plat,  and  Northern  Spy.  Among  Kitchen  Apples,— 
Betsy  Geeson,  Calville  Blanche,  New  Hawthornden, 
Lord  Suffield,  Small's  Admirable,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Alexander,  Beauty  of  Xent,  and  Blenheim 
Pippin.  The  Pears  and  Plums,  as  already  observed, 
may  be  grown  in  a  similar  form  ;  but  special  lists  of 
these  for  cordons  are  hardly  needed.  Two  of  the  very 
best  Pears  for  the  purpose  are  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  and  these  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  more  moderate  growing,  free  fruiting  sorls, 
that  do  best  for  this  form.  We  have  tried  most  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Plums,  and  found  little  difference 
among  them.  .    .  ,     . 

The  only  other  forms  of  trees  admissible  mto  the 
kitchen  garden,  are  the  pyramid  or  conical,  pillar, 
vase,  bush,  and  espalier.  The  latter  is  a  fan  or  hori- 
zontal trained,  in  fact  a  wall  tree  backed  up  against 
an  iron  or  wooden  trellis  in  the  open  ground.  All  the 
other  names  explain  themselves,  and  some  of  them  may 
possibly  be  adverted  to  in  our  chapter  on  keeping  the 
garden.  X>.  T.  Fish. 

A  PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL 
SURVEY. 

I  ENCLOSE  copies  of  a  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  me  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  subject  has  some  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  manner  in  which  the  owners  and 
cultivators  of  English  soil  have  performed  their  duties 
is  so  loudly,  and  as  I  believe  so  unjustly  questioned. 
I  think  the  outside  public  will  scarcely  agree  that  the 
essays  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal  will  fill  the  place  of  the  national 
work  outlined  in  the  accompanying  letter  to  Lord 
Vernon.  Sam.  Sidney,  Agricultural  Hall,  IsUiiglon, 
Septevtber  9. 

•  March  17,  iSjr. 

I.    To  the  Lord  Vernoit,  b-c,  Sfc,  Sfc,  President  0/  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

My  Lord, — Acting  on  your  suggestion  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, I  do  myself  the  honour  of  sending  you  my  ideas  for 
the  agricultural  survey  of  England  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  which  I  have  several  times 
brought  before  the  Council  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight 
years.  The  object  would  be  to  ascertain  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  since  the 
Society  was  established  in  1839.  With  this  view— rst, 
England  should  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  agri- 
cultural districts,  quite  irrespective  of  county  divisions. 
2d.  A  series  of  questions  should  be  prepared  for  circulation 
in  each  district,  amongst  the  landowners  and  farmers.  3d. 
These  questions  would  ask  the  progress  made  in  each  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  For  instance  :  Live  stock,  viz.  : — 
I.  Cattle  ;  2.  Sheep  ;  3.  Pigs  ;  4.  Draught  horses.  Im- 
plements, viz.  :— t.  Preparation  of  soil  ;  2.  Sowing  seeds  ; 
3.  Collection  of  crops ;  4.  Preparation  for  market. 
Food  purchased  for  cattle,  as,  for  instance,  cake  of 
various  kinds,  Maize,  &c.  ;  artificial  portable  manures, 
drainage,  crops,  roots  (of  what  kinds),  other  new  crops. 
In  a  word,  the  object  would  be  to  put  flesh  on  the  dry 
bones  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  to  enable  the  Society 
to  collect  authoritative  reports  of  the  amazing  progress  of 
30  years  of  English  agricultural  history.  Then  to  the 
motto  of  the  Society  on  the  volumes  might  be  added, 
"  Quorum  pars  magua/ui." 

I  am  aware  all  this  would  involve  considerable  expense, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  reports  of  the  travelling 
commissioners. 

The  forms,  which  should  include  blank  pages  for 
"  general  observations  "  and  "  reminiscences,"  should  be 
sent  out  in  the  autumn,  through  the  members  of  the 
Council,  to  the  most  willing  contributors  in  each  district, 
to  be  worked  at  during  the  winter.  Many  zealous  and 
able  assistants  would  certainly  be  found  amongst  the 
5000  subscribers  who  are  neither  able  to  write  an  agricul- 
tural article  or  make  a  speech.  When  returned,  they 
could  easily  be  digested  by  referring  each  district  to  one 
competent  editor.  The  names  of  the  contributors  should 
be  given  with  each  report.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
national  miportance  of  such  a  work.  -Any  further  ques- 
tions I  shall  be  happy  to  answer. — I  am,  my  lord,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  S.  Sidney. 

2.    To  S.  Sidney,  Esq. 
Sir,— I   am  instructed  by  the  Council  to  inform  you 
that  your  letter,  dated  March  30,  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  having  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  Journal  Committee,  the  enclosed  report  thereon  was 


H.  M.  Jen-kins,  Secretary, 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  June  9,  1871. 
Extracts  from  Report  of  Journal  Committee. 
Mr.   Thompson   (chairman)   reported,   that   after  con- 
sidering a   letter  referred  to   them  by  the   Council,    in 
which   Mr.    Sidney  advocated  an  agricultural  survey  of 
England  bv  the  Society,   the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  information  which  Mr.  Sidney  thinks  it  desirable 
to   collect,    by  means   of  a  general  and  very  expensive 
survey,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  obtained  in  a  more 

Journal  within  the  last  few 

1867.  Reports  on  steam  cultivation,  giving  the  details 
of  the  management  of  176  farms  cultivated  by  steam,  and 
situated  in  29  different  English  counties. 

1869.  Reports  of  a  few  eminent  farms,  selected  for  the 
known  excellence  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  occupiers. 

1870.  Reports  on  the  farms  which  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered  at  the  time  of  the  Cxford  Show. 

These  reports  have  been  drawn  up  by  very  able  \vriters, 
at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  Society,  and  will,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council,  be  continued  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  the  Committee  submit  that  an  exact  account  of  a 
limited  number  of  noted  farms  in  different  districts  is  more 
likely  to  be  useful  than  the  indiscriminate  collection  of 
details  referring  to  good  and  bad  alike,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  collected,  would  be  too  bulky  to  be  fit  for  general 

This  report  was  adopted. 


PROFITABLE   SHEEP   FARMING. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  sheep-farming  that  can  possibly 
be  adopted  is  the  high-feeding  system  applied  to  ewes 
and  lambs,  for  the  fattening  first  of  the  offspring  and 
then  of  the  mothers.  Shrewd  farmers,  who  find 
difliculty  in  buying  in  the  autumn  draft  six-teeth 
lamb  ewes  from  superior  flocks,  often  give  up  breeding 
their  own  stocks,  and  confine  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  business  altogether.  Those  who  do  so  should 
not;  be  faint-hearted  or  sparing  of  oilcake,  and  with 
ordinary  good  fortune  they,  may  turn  out  their  lambs 
about  Easter  in  plump  and  fat  condition,  and  make 
nearly  a  shilling  a  pound  of  the  carcasses,  while  the 
ewes  themselves  will  ripen  into  fat  mutton  not  later 
than  May  or  June.  We  lately  rated  a  high-farming 
friend  on  not  breeding  his  own  stock.  "I  have 
breeding  downs,"  he  said  ;  "  besides  which  I  have 
occasion  to  breed  while  I  can  get  the  pick  of  draft 
six-teeth  ewes  in-lamb  from  a  hundred  superior  flocks." 
Our  friend  had  long  been  famous  in  his  neighbourhood 
for  converting  his  Turnip  crops  into  lamb  and  mutton 
by  making  free  use  of  bountiful  supplies  of  oilcake 
and  other  feeding  stufis.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  old 
farmers  for  many  miles  round  he  very  much  overdid 
the  thing.  "  Consider  the  enormous  expenditure," 
they  cried  one  and  all ;  and  so  fully  impressed  were 
they  with  this  one-sided  view  that  they  omitted  to 
calculate  the  results  the  large  outlay  entailed.  For 
ourselves,  we  never  doubted.  "In  for  a  penny  in  for 
a  pound,"  always  seemed  to  us  the  proper  motto  for 
all  entering  heartily  into  the  enterprise.  In  fattening 
ewes  and  lambs  farmers  are  far  more  likely  to  err  on 
the  side  of  economy  than  of  bountiful  feeding.  Besides 
which,  our  friend's  luxuriant  Barley  crops  offered 
standing  mementos  to  the  excellence  of  the  system 
adopted.  Still,  we  required  something  even  more 
palpable  to  check  the  argument,  and  consequently 
teased  him  for  his  balance-sheet.  This  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  in  tote,  but  a  statement  put 
into  our  hands  a  few  days  since  bears  materially  on  the 
point  at  issue,  and  this  we  deem  quite  important  enough 
not  only  for  the  consideration  of  farmers  in  eastern 
Dorset,  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  profits 
were  secured,  but  also  for  other  readers  of  this  journal. 

The  draft  ewes  of  a  good  flock  were  purchased 
October  14,  1870.  They  were  150  in  number,  and 
appeared  what  sheep  dealers  termed  a  thrifty,  useful 
lot ;  their  breed  two-thirds  Sussex  and  one-third 
Hampshire,  an  amalgamation  of  which  Dorset  men 
are  fond.  Although  warranted  forward  in  lamb, 
they  failed  to  answer  expectations  in  this  particular. 
84  only  yeaned  in  January  ;  56  dropped  their  lambs 
the  ensuing  month  ;  10  turned  out  barren,  and  were 
fattened  off  early  ;  these  yielded  a  profit  for  their 
keep,  but  not  so  great  as  that  derived  from  the  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  our  flockmaster  has  omitted  them 
entirely  in  his  statement.  The  artificial  feeding  did 
not  commence  until  December  I  ;  and  it  was  confined 
to  acorns  throughout  that  month,  the  abundant  yield  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Oak  last  autumn  causing  large  quantities 
to  be  procurable  at  about  41.  per  sack,  at  which  price 
they  are,  no  doubt,  a  far  cheaper  auxiliary  food  for  the 
flock  than  either  cake  or  corn.  These  sheep  eagerly 
devoured  all  that  were  given  them,  and  were  kept  in 
sound  and  improving  condition  with  such  aid  and  the 
natural  food  of  the  farm  until  the  beginning  of  January, 
when  a  substitute  was  found  in  cotton  cake.  As  the 
ewes  yeaned,  they  were  removed  from  the  lambing 
fold  to  the  Turnip  break.  The  roots  were  cut  up  by 
Gardner's  cutter.  Plenty  of  hay-chaff  was  provided, 
and  oilcake  mixed  therewith  ;  in  the  first  place  cotton 
cake,  aftenvards  cotton  and  linseed  cake  mixed  ;  and 
as  the  lambs  grew  big  the  proportion  of  linseed  was 


increased,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  fattening  it  super- 
seded cotton  cake  altogether.  The  lambs  cropped 
down  the  tops  in  advance  of  the  pens,  and  had  troughs 
outside  for  themselves,  plentifully  supplied  with  meal, 
oilcake  and  pollard  impregnated  with  Thorley's  condi- 
ment, of  which  they  soon  learned  to  partake  freely. 
The  Iambs  throve  to  a  wish,  and  on  March  28  the  first 
draw  for  the  butchers  took  place  to  the  number  of  52, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  38J.  per  head.  On  April  21 
a  second  draw  of  another  50  took  place,  sold  at  the 
same  price,  viz. ,  38J.  each.  As  many  as  68  still  re- 
mained, for  there  were  a  number  of  twins,  and  our 
friend  had  the  prodigious  good  luck  of, rearing  170 
lambs  out  of  140  ewes,  or  rather  136,  as  four  died  in 
lambing,  or  shortly  aftenvards.  It  testifies  somewhat 
to  his  good  management,  moreover,  that  the  twins 
were  all  fattened.  A  third  draft  of  50  were  sold  on 
May  20  at  36j-.  per  head,  while  the  remaining  18  odd 
lambs  were  disposed  of  on  June  6  for  a  trifle  over  29J. 
each,  the  return  being  ^■26  5.;.  The  ewes  were  three- 
fourths  fat  when  the  lambs  were  taken  from  them,  and 
were  rapidly  forced  on  by  the  aid  of  oilcake  to  be 
very  soon  fit  for  the  knife  afterwards.  They  were  sold 
at  ()\d.  per  lb.  in  their  wool.  The  first  lot  of  100  were 
marketed  on  May  20,  and  the  whole  cleared  off  by 
June  27,  realising  by  weight  a  nett  return  of  jf  399  los. 
But  at  what  cost  were  these  good  returns  realised  ? 
Nothing  very  alarming.  The  entire  bulk  of  auxiliary 
feeding  stuffs,  oilcake,  com,  meal,  and  acorns  amounted 
altogether  to  ^'93  igs.  This  will  be  deemed  by  no 
means  heavy  expenditure  when  the  profits  secured 
thereby  are  taken  into  consideration.  We  append  a 
summary  of  the  whole  outlay  and  results  : — - 

Cost. 

bought  at  jCz  each  £ii 
Auxiliary      feeding  i     50  ditto  ditto  at  3 

stuffs  purchased         93  19    o       18  ditto  sold  for 

Balance       ..         ..      334  16    o  !  136  fat  ewes  sold 

gjr/.    per    1' 


3981 


/70S  15    o  .£708  15    o 

This  leaves  ^334  I&r.  as  remuneration  for  the  natural 
food  of  the  farm  consumed.  A  perfect  balance-sheet 
would,  of  course,  include  the  cost  of  attendance  and 
labour  with  the  expenditure  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  credited  on  the  score  of  manure  by  the  land 
being  put  in  high  condition  for  the  Barley  crop  through 
the  bountiful  use  of  oilcake  and  other  rich  feeding  stuffs. 
The  above  account,  however,  is  rather  given  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  under  favourable  circum- 
stances  in  a  fortunate  year  than  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
outlay  and  profits  in  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The 
flockmaster  was  enabled  to  buy  in  cheap  and  sell  out 
dear,  and  had  unusually  good  luck  in  suffering  few 
losses  and  obtaining  a  singularly  good  number  of  twins. 
The  same  quality  ewes  he  purchased  last  year  at  4cw. 
each  now  readily  command  50J.,  and  it  is  not  every 
spring  that  fat  lamb  sells  at  lid.  and  is.  per  lb.,  and 
fat  mutton  at  9j(/.  Nor  are  there  any  allowances  in 
the  above  statement  for  losses  by  barren  ewes.  A 
more  correct  general  estimate  of  the  profits  to  be 
obtained  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  sheep  feeding 
may  be  made  by  supposing  the  ewes  to  be  bought  in  at 
42J.  per  head  ;  setting  down  the  probable  sales  of  the 
lambs  at  about  34;.  each,  which  would  admit  of  their 
weights  being  40  lb.  each,  at  a  little  over  lod.  per  lb. 
The  ewes  might  fairiy  be  estimated  to  attain  the  average 
weight  of  80  lb.  each,  and  to  be  sold  at  &d.  per  lb.  ; 
but  as  a  death  loss  of  5  per  cent,  ought  to  be  deemed 
probable,  the  number  would  be  reduced  to  133. 
Another  5  per  cent,  might  be  expected  to  be  barren, 
consequently  the  yield  of  lambs,  giving  due  allowance 
for  twins,  ought  not  to  be  estimated  at  more  than  135. 
We  draw  a  balance  sheet  on  this  basis  with  the 
appended  results  : — 

Estimated  Outlay.  Estimated  Returjis. 

140  in-lainb  ewes  at  13s  lambs  at  34^.  . .  .^229  10    o 

451 l^'H    °  o     I33««:==^'«53i.4rf.      35413     4 

Purchased    feeding  1      7  skins  at  51.      . .        i  15    o 

stuffs       . .         . .      93  19  o 

Balance       ..         ..      197  19  4 

;£585  18     4  ^585  18     4 

We  may  add  that  the  farmer  who  furnished  us  with 
the  statement  of  the  outlay  expended  and  the  returns 
secured  in  fattening  140  ewes  and  their  lambs  in  the 
past  season  occupies  an  oasis  in  a  barren  heath  district. 
Low-lying,  it  possesses  some  depth  of  soil  and  natural 
fertility,  but  the  high  state  of  productiveness  now  dis- 
played is  primarily  attributable  to  good  farming.  The 
fact,  too,  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  these  profit- 
able results  in  fattening  lambs  were  obtained  in  con- 
suming Turnips  and  green  crops  on  arable  land.  With 
the  exception  of  a  fresh  bite  of  natural  grass  consumed 
by  the  ewes  just  after  lambing,  they  were  not  kept  in 
pasture  fields  at  all.  Nor  must  the  statement  be  re- 
garded as  rarely  exceptional ;  for  although  better 
profits  were  secured  last  winter  than  have  been  realised 
in  any  previous  year,  heavier  weights  of  both  lamb  and 
mutton  were  produced  on  the  same  farm  in  the  spring 
of  1S70,  but  disposed  of  at  a  less  rate  per  pound.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  occupier  in  asserting  that  in 
a  general  point  of  view  the  average  of  seasons  affords 
him  larger  profits  than  those  calculated  on  in  our  own 
estimate  ;  which  surely  places  the  high-feeding  systenj 
in  a  favourable  light,  and  recommends  it  to  the  caieful 
consideration  of  many  who  have  not  fully  acquainted 
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themselves  with  the  advantages  of  feeding  liberally 
■with  oilcake,  and  thereby  converting  their  Turnips 
and  grain  crops  into  lamb  and  mutton. 


The  Dry  Earth  System.— Probably  few  of  your 
readers  will  attach  much  weight  to  the  confident 
assertion  contained  in  my  communication  inserted  in 
your  impression  of  September  2, — that  if  the  whole  of 
the  refuse  of  a  town  or  village  be  given  up  to  a  board 
of  management  of  the  dry  earth  system,  a  manure  may 
be  manufactured  the  minimum  value  of  which  shall  be 
£\  per  head  of  the  population  of  that  town.  Fewer 
persons  still  may  be  disposed  to  procure  and  read  my 
pamphlet  to  which  in  that  communication  I  referred — 
"The  Science  of  Manure  as  the  Food  of  Plants,"— in 
order  to  see  the  principles  on  which  that  manure  is 
manufactured,  and  on  which  my  confident  opinion  of 
its  value  rests;  perhaps,  then,  you  will  allow  me  briefly 
to  state  those  principles.  I.  It  is  self-evident  that 
previous  to  any  substances  affording  to  a  plant  that 
nutriment  with  which  life  and  growth  are  maintained, 
those  substances  must  be  reduced  to  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal minuteness.  2.  It  is  equally  self-evident  that  the 
nutritious  particles  thus  disintegrated  and  transformed 
should  be  brought  into  that  position  and  circumstance 
in  which  the  organs  for  their  transmission  into  the  sap 
vessels  of  the  plant  can  act  upon  and  absorb  them. 
3.  From  a  very  little  consideration  of  this  infinitesimal 
minuteness  into  which  the  nutritious  particles  of  any 
manure  must  of  necessity  be  reduced,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  nutritious 
particles  requisite  for  the  healthy  growth  of  a  given 
plant,  or  even  of  a  given  crop,  must  in  its  actual  and 
immediate  application  be  very  small  indeed.  4.  In 
cultivation,  then,  whether  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale, 
the  main  object  must  be  tlie  actual  and  immediate 
application  of  this  very  minute  quantity  of  matter,  and 
that  at  the  proper  time,  to  those  vessels  of  the  vegetable 
system  through  which  it  is  to  be  received  into  each  sepa- 
rate plant.  5.  The  problem  to  be  solved  (and  which  I 
claim  to  have  solved),  then,  is  this  :  since  the  actually 
nutritive  portion  of  any  manure,  as  distinguished  from 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  prepared  and  con- 
veyed, is  very  small  indeed,  how  is  this  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  medium  of  the  narrowest  compass,  yet 
tangible  and  manageable?  The  compass  must  be 
narrow,  that  as  a  vehicle  of  transmission  it  shall,  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  conveyed,  be  small ;  and  yet 
it  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  application 
of  the  nutriment  to  all  portions  of  the  crop  certain  and 
uniform.  This  problem,  in  a  recent  modification  of  the 
dry  earth  system,  in  its  application  to  sink  water  and 
slops,  I  certainly  have  now  more  completely  solved  ; 
and  in  a  way  which  at  the  same  time  will  render  the 
removal  of  that  portion  of  the  refuse  of  towns  easy  and 
profitable.  Moreover  the  method  is  available  in 
stables  and  cowsheds  to  an  extent  that,  while  giving 
large  employment  to  labourers  during  the  winter 
months,  will  save  nineteen-twentieths  of  horse-labour  in 
manuring  land.  All  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
public  is  a  large  and  widely  extended  experiment. 
Forty  tons  ought  to  be  tried  by  40  dififerent  farmers. 
I  should  like  it  tried  first  for  Wheat,  because  of  the 
amount  of  silica  which  I  can  introduce.  For  each 
ton  I  ought  to  have  .^5.  A  farmer  yesterday  promised 
to  commence  the  subscription  by  taking  5  tons.  If 
this  experiment  be  tried  and  succeed,  I  am  ready, 
under  a  fair  consideration,  to  throw  the  whole  open  to 
the  public.  Hitherto  I  have  worked  hard  during 
14  years,  and  have  spent  more  money  for  the  public 
good  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Henry  Mottle,  Fonl- 
ington  Vicarage,  Dorset,  Sept.  12. 

Artificial  Manures.— The  subject  of  manures  is 
often  discussed  in  your  columns,  and  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  report,  recently  given  by  Dr.  Voelc- 
ker,  should  open  the  eyes  of  farmers  to  the  frauds 
practised  upon  them,  particularly  in  guanos  and 
Turnip  manures.  In  my  neighbourhood,  superphos- 
phate, guaranteed  to  contain  25  to  2S  per  cent,  soluble 
phosphates,  is  largely  used  by  most  of  the  principal 
farmers,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  other 
manure  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  Turnips  so  cheaply. 
Some  few  have  used  superphosphate  containing  32  to 
35  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  which,  considering 
the  saving  of  carriage,  in  buying  so  concentrated  a 
manure,  is,  perhaps,  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that  a  great  number  of  farmers 
are  always  seeking  after  some  mysterious  compound, 
whose  effects  will  eclipse  everything  that  has  preceded 
it  or  that  can  possibly  follow.  They  do  not  try  to 
ascertain  its  composition  — the  amount  of  plant  food — 
which  it  contains,  but  value  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  puff  with  which  it  is  introduced,  which  as 
often  as  not  stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  fertilising 
properties.  Farmers,  as  a  body,  can  discuss  with  you 
as  long  as  you  please  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock, 
the  different  kinds  of  implements  in  use,  even  those 
recently  introduced,  which  they  will  Iiave  seen  at  some 
local  show,  but  on  the  subject  of  manures  they  seem 
perfectly  at  sea  ;  they  either  know  nothing  as  to  how 
a  manure  should  be  composed  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  the  crop  ;  or  i(  they  have  some  knowledge  of 
chemical  analysis,  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
too  niggardly  to  be  at  the  expense  of  having  it  tested 


by  some  experienced  chemist,  although  the  few 
shillings  spent  in  this  way  would  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, be  the  means  of  saving  them  pounds.  The  25 
to  28  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate  is  sold  here  at 
£i,  lav.  per  ton  in  bags,  delivered  free  at  railway 
stations,  for  ready  money.  — I  send  you  by  this  post  a 
sample  of  manure  marked  No.  i,  the  ready  money 
price  for  which  by  a  local  dealer  is  £(i  IQs.  per  ton. 
I  have  had  it  analysed,  and  give  you  the  results  : — 
A  ttalysis  0/  a  Sample  of  Manure, 
Moisture  3.90 

Biphosphate  of  lime    ..          ..  2.83 

(Equ.-il  neutral  made  soluble,  4.42) 

Insoluble  phosphates 17.20 

Hyd,  sulph.  lime         ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  2277 


1  and  earthy  r 


2065 


Equa 


img  nurogen 


I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  of  it.  The  dealer  in 
question  puffs  his  manures  more  than  all  the  other 
vendors  put  together ;  he  secures  paragraphs  in  news- 
papers, ay,  and  leading  articles,  in  his  favour  ;  and  he 
condemns  alike  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and, 
as  he  terms  them,  cheap  phosphates,  and  announces  his 
own  compounds  as  "  the  best  and  cheapest  manures 
that  can  be  used,  specially  prepared  for  all  crops,  under 
the  scientific  superintendence  of  one  of  our  firm. "  The 
sample  I  send  is  called  nitrophosphate  for  Turnips, 
and  as  to  its  scientific  composition  chemical  analysis 
proves  it  to  contain  20  per  cent,  of  sand  and  earthy 
matter,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate. 

iture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  business  but  farm- 
ing where  those  who  practise  it  show  such  ignorance 
of  the  use  and  value  of  the  materials  they  have  to 
purchase  ;  yet  farmers  live,  grumble,  and  save  money, 
swindled  and  despised  by  those  who  are  preying  upon 

,.  PrizesareofferedbyAgriculturalSocieties through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  stock,  implements, 
ic,  and  no  doubt  much  good  has  resulted  therefrom  ; 
but  until  these  societies  or  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  or 
other  generally  prevailing  organisations  take  up  the 
question  of  explaining  and  securing  cheap  chemical 
nalysis,  the  great  bulk  of  tenant-farmers  will  remain 
ignorant  of  the  necessary  plant  food  which  should  be 
tained  in  any  material  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
good  manure.  An  objection  is  often  made  to  these 
highly  soluble  phosphates  that  they  work  pasty,  and 
clog  up  the  sort  of  drills  which  are  now  very  much 
used  in   their   application,    but   this   dealer   puffs   his 

ire  as  being  in  such  fine  condition  for  the  drill ;  and 
farmers  forget,  or  rather  will  not  learn,  that  they  have 
the  same  means  of  making  their  manures  work  as  the 
dealer  has,  namely,  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  sand  or 
ashes,  which  they  can  procure  for  next  to  nothing, 
nstead  of  paying  £ii  10s.  per  ton  for  them,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  referred  to.    Yorkshirematt. 

Land  Improvements  by  Tenants. — In  your 
paper  of  last  week  (p.  1212),  "  G.  A.  H."  asks  if  I 
can  explain  why  one  of  his  tenants  prefers  improving 
his  farm  with  lime  himself  to  letting  the  landlord  do  it. 
not  see  in  his  letter  why  the  tenant  so  acts  ;  but 
I  tell  "G.  A.  H."  a  few  instances  where  tenants 
laid  out  their  money  freely  although  under  the 
usual  tenure,  that  is,  subject  to  six  months'  notice  to 
[uit.  One  tenant  on  an  estate  in  my  county  has 
pent  more  than  ^300  a  year  in  heavy  manures 
ilone,  besides  artificials  and  feeding  stuffs,  and 
eating  all  his  produce  except  Wheat  and  malt- 
ing Barley.  Another  spent  more  than  ;^iooo  in  two 
years  in  manures  and  feed.  Most  of  the  other 
tenants  have  laid  out  money  in  improvements.  A 
valuer  is  now  going  over  the  estate.  Whenever  a 
landlord  sends  a  valuer  to  look  over  his  property,  the 
meaning  is  a  rise  of  rent.  If  the  tenants  do  not  like 
this,  they  can  leave  if  they  please,  and  other  farmers 
will  come  and  pay  the  increased  rental.  But  the  out- 
going tenant  then  leaves  his  property  in  the  landlord's 
hands,  who  increases  his^ncome  in  consequence  of  his 
evicted  tenant's  outlay.  It  is  this  which  makes  Eng- 
lish farming  of  such  a  hand-to-mouth  sort.  If  we  had 
security,  we  could  plaster  on  manure  like  a  Mechi,  and 
rip  up  our  clays  like  a  Smith.  Until  we  get  security 
from  "  felonious"  confiscation,  the  soil  of  our  country 
will  not  yield  its  proper  food  for  the  people.  H.  H.  O. 

Landlords  and  Tenants, — Much  has  been  written, 
and  still  more  spoken,  upon  the  relative  duties,  busi- 
ness policy,  and  arrangements  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  What  is  their  precise  position  ?  The  landlord, 
as  proprietor  of  the  land,  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  equit- 
able rent,  according  to  the  value  of  his  land  and  the 
liberal  covenant  he  gives  to  his  tenant,  in  or  by  which  ought 
to  be  included  especial  reference  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  improvements  which  British  agriculture  has 
achieved  of  late  years  ;  and  he  is  entitled  in  all  fairness 
to  have  his  land  managed  upon  the  modern  principles 
and  practice  of  agriculture  both  in  the  farming  and 
grazing  departments.  The  tenant  ought  to  cuter  upon 
his  farm  with  the  clear  understanding,  that  he  is  by  his 
skill,  capital,  and  industry,  to  cause  the  farm  to  yield 
the  largest  possible  return  of  produce,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  land  or  soil  and 
climate  in  which  it  is  situate.  Modem  agriculture 
demands  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital  in  labour,  in  me- 
chanical   aids   to   culture  and  other  farm  service,   in 


chemical  manures,  in  artificial  foods  for  stock,  in  breed- 
ing and  stock  management,  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
best  varieties  of  grain,  roots,  &c.,  that  can  be  procured. 
To  encourage  and  give  security  to  a  tenant  to  do  this, 
the  landlord  must  take  unusual  care  in  selecting 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  tenant,  with  com- 
petent capital  to  manage  upon  these  modem  princi- 
ples ;  having  done  this,  he  should  be  left  in  the 
free  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  as  to  his  own 
course  of  management  throughout,  except  some 
equitable  restrictions  relative  to  breaking  up  pasturage, 
buildings,  and  the  condition  of  the  farm  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy.  There  is  this  certain  fact  for  the 
security  and  encouragement  of  landlords,  that  no 
tenant  can  profitably  manage  a  farm  upon  the  fair,  not 
to  say  expensive  practice  of  modern  agriculture,  without 
improving  his  farm.  He  must  inevitably  do  it,  or  fail. 
The  best  principles  and  practice  of  modern  agriculture 
lie  princip.ally  in  the  drainage  and  the  deep  effectual 
culture  of  the  various  soils,  in  the  application  of  artificial 
manurings  wherever  requisite  (and  no  one  knows  yet 
to  what  extent  these  can  profitably  be  applied),  to 
secure  good  crops  ;  for  such  only  will  pay,  and  must  be 
obtained  at  any  reasonable  cost.  These  principles  in 
the  management  of  farm  stock  comprise  this  one  pro- 
minent course — to  k^ep  every  animal  thriving  from  its 
birth  to  the  time  of  slaughter  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  liberal  outlay  in  artificial  foods,  and  very 
careful  management.  Every  head  of  stock  purchased 
for  fatting  ought  to  be  supplied  with  these  foods.  In 
this  way  a  much  larger  number  can  be  fatted  upon  the 
grazing  part  of  the  farm.  Farms  managed  after  this 
order  cannot  deteriorate.  It  is  only  by  this  course 
being  pursued  throughout  the  country  that  the  landed 
interest  can  do  their  duty  in  making  the  soils  of  the 
kingdom  produce  their  utmost  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  population.    0.  F. 


NOTTS. 

The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Cattle.  — At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Notts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  at  Newark,  the  chair  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Storer,  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  of  Ratcliffe- 
on-Trent,  formerly  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  read  the 
following  paper  "On  the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of 
Cattle  :  "— 

The  breeding  and  feeding  of  first-class  stock  having 
of  late  years  attracted  much  attention,  and  being  a 
pursuit  in  which  I  have  been  myself  engaged  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  I  felt  that  the  result  of  my 
experience  might  be  of  use  to  others,  and  therefore, 
much  as  I  dislike  appearing  in  public,  I  acceded  to 
your  request  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  my  remarks  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible, as  I  have  not  come  across  any  article  on  the  sub- 
ject which  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 
Breeding,  as  the  more  important  of  the  two  subjects 
under  consideration,  should  first  claim  our  attention. 
Shorthorns,  on  account  of  their  early  maturity,  having 
became  more  popular  in  this  country  than  any  other 
breed  of  cattle,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  them  ; 
the  same  observations  will,  of  course,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  other  variety.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Shorthorn  breeders  within 
the  last  20  years,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  year  1S50 
there  were  316  subscribers  to  Coates'  Herd  Book,  and 
the  pedigrees  of  1 127  bulls  were  entered;  to  the  last 
volume  we  find  655  subscribers,  with  the  pedigrees  of 
2366  bulls.  I  would  ask  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  the  number  of  really  first-class  animals 
has  increased  in  proportion  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  animals  bred  at  the  present  day  are  inferior  both  in 
size  and  in  quality  to  those  bred  20  or  30  years  ago. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  present  system  of  breeding.  It  is 
evident  that  but  little  common  sense  can  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Deterioration  of  Live  Stock. — I  am  convinced  tha^ 
the  cause  of  this  deterioration  is  the  principle 
on  which  most  herds  are  raised,  viz.,  the 
fashion— or  rather  infatuation — of  collecting  from 
certain  iamilies,  without  any  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  producing  and  perpetuating 
good  animals.  To  follow  out  this  plan,  in-breeding 
must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
number  of  families  on  which  such  an  experiment  can  be 
tried  with  the  smallest  chance  of  success  is  so  limited, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  consequences  cannot 
fail  to  be  ruinous.  We  all  know  the  ditlrculty  of 
raising  and  keeping  up  a  good  herd  or  flock  ;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  breeding  from  the  very  best  males  and 
females,  but  the  present  system  seems  to  set  this  rule 
completely  at  defiance  ;  if  an  animal  be  only  of  the 
fashionable  strain,  it  is  sure  to  make  a  fabulous  price, 
whatever  its  quality.  Only  last  year  two  heifers  were 
sold  by  Captain  Gunter  to  a  Canadian  gentleman  for 
.^2500,  and  tlieit  produce,  two  heifer  calves,  has  since 
been  purchased  by  Lord  Dunmore  for  the  same  sum 
(^2500).  Should  these  calves  breed,  wdiat  price  do  you 
think  Lord  Dunmore  will  set  upon  their  progeny  ?  Of 
course  it  will  be  a  higli  one,  totally  irrespective  of  their 
quality  ;  should  a  hull  be  reared,  doubtless  he  will  be 
used,  no  matter  what  he  may  turn  out.     I  have,  of 
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course,  put  this  as  an  extreme  case  ;  but  similar  ones 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  this  servile  adoration  of 
pedigree  cannot  fail  to  end  in  disappointment,  and 
ultimately  in  the  permanent  deterioration  of  Short- 
horns. We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil  if  we  take  the  number  of  bulls  annually  exhibited 
at  our  various  shows,  and  consider  how  few  of  them 
are  really  fit  to  perpetuate  their  species,  and  yet  the 
majority  of  them  are  so  used,  which  would  insome  measure 
account  for  the  great  scarcity  of  good  animals.  With 
many,  a  long  pedigree  is  all  that  is  considered  neces- 
sary ;  but  unless  this  pedigree  be  composed  of  really 
good  animals  the  produce  will  probably  be  unsatisfactory. 
A  well-descended  bull  or  ram  may,  although  not  itself 
first-rate,  produce  first-rate  stock  ;  numbers  of  such 
instances  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge.  The 
case  is  far  different  when  the  sire  comes  of  a  line  of 
light-fleshed,  delicate  animals  (and  these,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  in  the  present  day  only  too  numerous).  Surely 
any  of  us  may  foresee  the  end  of  such  an  irrational  plan, 
and  yet  it  is  pursued,  as  I  have  already  stated,  by 
numbers  of  breeders.  There  are  two  other  causes 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must  hasten  the  deterioration  of 
many  of  our  best  herds,  viz.,  first,  the  artificial  manner 
of  rearing  calves  ;  and  second,  the  practice  of  using  bulls 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity. — First,  the  artificial 
manner  of  rearing  calves,  especially  bull  calves.  They 
are  confined  in  small  stalls,  or  loose  boxes,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  suck  upon  their  mothers  in  the 
open  pastures,  where  they  could  take  any  amount  of 
the  exercise  so  necessary  to  their  muscular  development. 
1  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  plan 
to  any  great  extent,  but  whenever  practicable  it  should 
be  adopted,  if  really  first-class  animals  are  to  be 
produced.  Second,  the  practice  of  using  bulls  long 
before  they  come  to  maturity.  It  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  that  such  a  practice  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious, and,  though  instances  to  the  contrary  may  be 
adduced,  they  are  only  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule. — I  am  also  quite  of  opinion  that  over-feeding  is 
another  cause  of  deterioration  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
discontinued  at  present,  as,  owing  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  judging  animals  when  out  of  condition,  there 
are  but  few  who  will  purchase  them.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  scarcity  of  first-rate  sires,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  Shorthorns  have  they  realised  such  enormous 
prices  ;  but  had  the  supply  increased  in  proportion  with 
the  number  of  breeders,  no  such  difficulty  would  have 
arisen.  One  advantage,  however,  has  been  gained. 
There  is  no  lack  of  useful  bulls,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  moderate  prices,  and  these,  I  think,  we 
may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves,  have  much  im- 
proved the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country,  more 
especially  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  superior 
quality  of  the  cattle  brought  to  our  fairs  and  markets. 
I  am  now  especially  addressing  myself  to  farmers,  many 
of  whom  keep  well-bred  bulls,  a  practice  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  over-rated. 

Selection  of  Sires. — Here  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  selection  of  this 
description  of  stock.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  male  has  a  greater 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  than  the  female;  con- 
sequently, every  female  put  to  a  good  male  will  probably 
produce  a  better  animal  than  herself;  this  rule  applies 
to  all  ordinary  stock  put  to  a  well-bred  sire.  There- 
fore, never  spare  a  few  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a 
good  animal,  for  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  hand- 
some return  for  the  amount  expended  in  the  improved 
quality  of  the  stock.  Second,  with  regard  to  the 
selection,  the  importance  of  which  I  think  you  will 
admit,  1  would  most  strongly  recommend  you  to  fix 
upon  a  flock  or  herd  known  to  be  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  heavy-fleshed  and  robust  animals,  and  one 
whose  owner  has  a  character  for  careful  selection  of  his 
breeding  stock.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  breeders 
answering  to  this  description  are  still  to  be  found.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  the  danger  of  getting  inferior 
stock  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Any  one  who  has  the 
smallest  experience  in  breeding  knows  how  often  the 
ofispring  of  two  first-class  animals  is  not  what  might 
fairly  be  expected.  For  this  reason  well-bred  bulls 
are  often  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  from  our 
best  breeders,  many  of  which,  if  of  strong  constitution, 
might  be  depended  upon  to  produce  good  stock,  or,  at 
any  rate,  good  feeders.  Carefully  avoid,  however, 
herds  bred  from  the  light-fleshed,  narrow,  and  delicate 
animals,  so  common  at  the  present  day.  In  purchasing 
a  bull  for  ordinary  use,  above  all  things  choose  a  fair- 
sized  animal,  with  good  quality  of  flesh ;  if  well 
descended,  do  not  be  too  particular  about  liis  form. 
The  shoulders  are  better  well  open  at  the  top,  not 
narrow,  like  the  withers  of  a  horse,  no  matter  if  a  little 
coarse,  if  it  is  a  sign  of  constitution  ;  the  ribs  should 
be  well  sprung,  a  most  important  point,  but  difficult  to 
get  ;  the  hips  large,  even  though  they  should  be  coarse  ; 
the  head  and  neck  masculine,  and  the  horns  rather 
thick  than  otherwise — a  thick  horn  is  a  sign  of  robust- 
ness and  vigour.  I  do  not  like  the  thin,  papery  hide 
which  so  many  admire  ;  you  may  be  sure  there  is  not 
much  flesh  under  it.  I  think  I  have  now  given  you  the 
essential  points  of  a  useful  animal,  and  one  obtainable 
without  any  very  great  outlay.  As  there  may  be  some 
amongst  my  hearers  who  are  breeders  of  first-class 
Shortlioms,  a  few  words  of  advice  to  them  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
do  not  in  any  way  extend  to  those  whom  we  may  term 


* '  pedigree  breeders. "  With  them  I  have  no  sympathy ; 
and  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  large  sums  of 
money  may  be  and  are  realised  by  this  mode  of  breed- 
ing, that  its  effects  are  injurious  must  be  apparent  to 
every  unprejudiced  person.  What  I  have  said  in  my 
advice  to  farmers  will  apply  here,  only,  if  possible, 
with  tenfold  force,  viz.,  avoid  any  tendency  to  light 
flesh  or  delicacy  of  constitution.  A  cross  of  this  kind 
is  often  attended  with  most  disastrous  results  ;  a  case 
in  point  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  herd  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  whose  name  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  of  you.  He  had  for  many 
years  been  breeding  entirely  from  his  own  stocks,  and 
thinking  that  a  cross  was  beneficial,  he  was  induced  to 
purchase  at  one  of  the  sales  oi  the  late  Earl  Spencer  a 
bull  called  Exquisite.  Earl  Spencer's  herd,  though 
neat  in  form,  were  wanting  in  flesh  and  robustness  — 
the  very  characteristics  possessed  in  such  an  eminent 
degree  by  Mr.  Booth's,  but  the  cross,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Booth's  expectation,  proved  a  most  unfortunate 
one,  the  stock  from  Lord  Spencer's  bull  being  decidedly 
inferior.  Similar  cases  have  more  than  once  occurred 
in  my  own  flock  of  Leicesters,  and  this  has  strengthened 
my  conviction  that,  unless  the  male  be  superior,  or  at 
least  equal  to  the  female,  in  all  essential  points 
deterioration  must  take  place.  Let  me  here  agair 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  selecting  a  bull 
from  a  herd  superior  to  your  own  ;  he  should,  of  course, 
be  as  perfect  in  form  as  possible,  but  the  following 
points  should  be  made  a  sine  qiid  non,  viz.,  good  and 
heavy  flesh,  good  looks,  well-sprung  ribs,  and,  above 
all,  a  pedigree  without  blot.  Bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  a  long  pedigree  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
Success  in  breeding,  I  am  quite  convinced,  requii 
certain  amount  of  intuitive  knowledge  ;  it  is  this  which 
enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  when  an  animal  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  stock-getter,  or  whether  a  young  animal  is 
likely  to  improve  or  deteriorate.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  faculty  is  possessed  by  many  of  the  breeders  of  the 
present  day  :  if  it  were,  the  quality  of  the  cattle  brought 
under  our  notice  at  sales  and  shows  would  be  very 
different.  To  quote  an  eminent  authority  (Mr.  Darwin) 
*'  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  accuracy  of  eye  and 
judgment  sufficient  to  become  an  eminent  breeder, 
gifted  with  these  qualities,  and  he  studies  his  subj 
for  years,  and  devotes  his  lifetime  to  it  with  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  will  succeed,  and  may  make  great 
improvements  ;  but  if  he  wants  any  of  these  qualities  he 
will  assuredly  fail."  Before  concluding  this  part  of  my 
paper,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject — a  subject 
to  me  most  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time  most  1 
plicated.  I  feel  certain  that,  under  some  conditions,  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  with  every  chance  of  success, 
but  these  conditions  so  seldom  occur,  that  it  can  be  at- 
tempted in  but  few  cases.     The  conditions  to  which 

1  refer  are  these  :  If  two  animalsbe  first-rate  in  form  and 
quality,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  delicacy, 
or  if  the  male  be  very  good  in  points  where  the  female 
is  deficient,  or  if  it  be  desirable  to  perpetuate  any  par- 
ticular strain,  then  I  think  you  might  put  father  and 
daughter,  mother  and  son,  or,  indeed,  any  relations 
together,  with  the  exception  of  brother  and  sister. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  any  defects  in  the  parents 
would  be  exaggerated,  and  each  generation  would 
decrease  in  stamina.  From  personal  experience  I  can- 
not speak  with  any  authority,  having  only  tried  the 
experiment  once,  and  then  upon  sheep — the  result  was 
not  satisfactory. 

Feeding, — I  feel  some  diffidence  in  addressing  you 
on ,  the  subject  of  feeling,  being  well  aware  that 
there  are  many  present  who  are  better  qualified  to 
do  so  than  myself.  I  must,  therefore,  be  excused 
making  any  lengthened  remarks,  hoping  that  some  one 
may  be  induced  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  before  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  I  shall  begin  by  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  rearing  of  calves,  and  their  after-treat- 
ment until  fit  for  the  butcher.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered September,  October,  and  November  the  three 
best  months  to  begin  rearing,  that  the  calf  may  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  second  winter,  which 
is  always  the  most  trying  time.  Each  calf  should  have, 
if  possible,  a  loose  box  not  less  than  9  feet  by  5  feet 
6  inches,  especial  care  being  taken  that  it  be  well 
drained,  any  accumulation  of  moisture  being  most  in- 
jurious. Each  box  should  be  provided  with  water- 
trough,  manger,  and  small  rack  for  hay.  New  milk 
should  be  given  for  a  fortnight  at  least ;  this  should 
gradually  be  supplemented  by  skimmed  milk,  and 
mixed  with  linseed  or  oilcake  porridge,  that  as  many 
as  possible  may  be  reared.  A  little  good  hay  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  calf  will  eat  it,  and  I 
believe  that  no  better  food  can  be  substituted.  A  small 
quantity  of  linseed  cake  may  also  be  given,  with  pulped 
roots  and  cut  hay ;  if  hay  be  scarce,  a  very  little  straw 
may  be  added.  At  the  age  of  14  or  16  weeks  the  milk 
may  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  a  little  flour  sub- 
stituted, which  may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  and  chop. 
This  treatment  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
winter,  and  up  to  the  first  week  in  May,  when  the  calf  may 
be  turned  out  to  grass,  fetching  it  up  at  night  for  the  first 
fortnight  at  least.  One  pound  of  cake  per  day  should 
be  given  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  autumn  this 
treatment  should  have  produced  an  animal  in  good 
condition,  and  well  able  to  get  through  the  ensuing 
winter.     The  cake  should  now  be  increased  to  I  ^  lb.  to 

2  lb.  per  day,  and  equal  portions  of  hay  and  straw  may 
be  given  chopped  and  mixed  with  pulped  roots.     If  the 
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stock  are  to  be  sold  at  an  early  age,  which  I  strongly 
all  quantity  of  flour  should  be  given  with 
the  chop.  I  would  here  impress  upon  you  the  import- 
of  keeping  every  young  animal  in  a  thriving  state  ; 
should  it  once  lose  its  calPs  flesh  it  will  take  some  time 
it,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  time  is 
At  the  end  of  the  second  winter  the  yearling 
be  in  good  condition,  and  during  the  next 
it  may  be  grazed  in  the  store  pastures  with 
lambs.  At  two  years  old  those  not  sufficiently 
to  be  fed  may  be  put  into  the  straw  folds  ; 
they  should  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  cut  straw 
mixed  with  pulped  roots.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
roots  can  be  allowed  they  are  in  my  opinion  preferable 
for  store  cattle  to  any  kind  of  cake.  The  heifers  intended 
for  stock  may  be  put  to  the  bull ;  a  few  of  the  rest,  with 
some  of  the  steers,  may  possibly  be  sufficiently  forward  to 
be  fed  in  the  winter.  Feeding  may  commence  with  fr  jm 
41b.  to  5  lb.  of  cake  per  day  with  as  many  roots  as  can 
be  spared,  and  if  possible  a  little  hay  ;  the  quantity  of 
cake  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the  time  when  the 
animals  are  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  a  much  debated 
question  with  feeders  whether  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  boxes,  stalls,  or  yards.  I  should  place  them  in 
the  following  order  :  1st,  yards  ;  2d,  boxes  ;  3d,  stalls. 
It  depends,  however,  in  some  measure  on  the  kind 
of  cattle  to  be  fed.  Steers  will  improve  faster  in  yards 
or  boxes,  but  cows,  from  their  quarrelsome  disposition, 
do  better  in  stalls.  Farmers,  however,  have  not  often 
sufficient  accommodation  to  admit  of  choice  in  the 
matter.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  pre-supposed 
that  the  stock  have  been  fairly  bred,  for  it  is  only  by 
this  means  that  early  maturity  can  be  secured  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  of  ordinary  stock,  and  not  of  animals  intended 
for  exhibition.  Not  having  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  system  adopted  by  the  large  dairy  farmers  in  rearing, 
I  cannot  give  any  information  on  the  subject,  but  beg  to 
refer  you  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  where  you  will  find  some 
valuable  hints  in  the  account  of  the  first  prize  dairy 
farm.  I  may  remark  that  the  calves  on  this  farm  were 
economically  fed  and  in  very  good  condition.  With 
regard  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  first-class 
breeding  stock,  X  most  strongly  recommend  that  all 
the  bull  calves  should,  whenever  practical,  be  reared 
upon  cows  in  the  open  pastures ;  they  should  suck 
from  six  to  eight  months,  and  a  few  weeks  before 
weaning  should  become  accustomed  to  artificial  food, 
as  a  calf  so  soon  loses  condition  after  leaving  the  dam. 
Exercise  should  be  given  regularly,  this  being  such  an 
essential  point.  The  bull  calves  will,  of  course, 
receive  the  most  liberal  treatment  possible  until  sold  ; 
the  heifers  only  require  to  be  kept  in  good  growing 
condition,  which  can  be  done  by  giving  a  very  small 
quantity  of  artificial  food  and  good  hay.  They  should 
be  put  to  the  bull  at  one-and-three-quarters  or  two 
years  old,  as,  if  this  be  longer  deferred,  they  are  likely 
to  prove  non-breeders.  Stock  for  exhibition  require 
the  most  liberal  and  careful  feeding.  Only  so  much 
should  be  given  as  can  be  consumed  at  once  ;  if  any  be 
left  it  should  be  removed.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  point  in  breeding.  Change  of  food  is  also  very 
essential.  Linseed-cakeshouldbegivenwithjudgment;  if 
too  much  be  given  the  animal  is  soon  cloyed.  But  all 
these  directions  will  be  useless  unless  the  intending 
exhibitor  have  an  intelligent,  persevering,  and  trust- 
worthy servant,  as  it  must  depend  upon  his  exertions 
to  bring  out  the  animal  in  show  condition  at  the  right 
time,  which  is  no  easy  matter.  Economical  feeding, 
/.  i".,  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  smallest  amount 
of  food,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  special  nde  on  the  subject.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  different  feeding 
stuffs  and  condiments  now  before  the  public,  my 
experience  of  them  being  very  limited,  malt,  however, 
excepted.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  foods  known,  not  only  as  a  condiment,  but  as 
a  fat  producer.  Animals  for  exhibition  are  kept  in 
better  health  on  malt  than  upon  any  other  food,  milk 
excepted.  It  is  a  food  of  which  they  never  tire.  I 
only  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  must  again  refer  you  to  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  where  you  will  find  a  description  of  the 
difierent  modes  of  feeding,  as  adopted  on  the  prize 
farms,    the    details     of    which    may    be    useful    and 

Discussion, 

Mr.  Sampey  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  would 
more  conduce  to  reduce  the  price  of  meat  than  the  use  of 
malt  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  was  invaluable  as  feed 
for  young  stock,  and  he  very  much  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  Sanday  had  said  upon  the  subject.  He  hoped  he 
might  live  to  see  when  farmers  would  have  the  free  use  of 
malt.  He  scarcely  thought  i  lb.  of  oilcake  was  suflicient ; 
what  they  wanted  was  to  turn  out  the  calves  strong,  and 
they  then  came  up  all  the  stronger  and  better  beasts  the 
next  winter.  He  again  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Sanday  had  made  such  an  allusion  to  the  importance 
of  malt  as  a  feeding  ingredient. 

Mr.  CoLTON  said  the  deterioration  of  Shorthorns  must 
be  owing  to  breeding  in-and-in  too  much.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Shorthorns  nosv  bred  and  exhibited  had 
nothing  like  the  fiesh  they  had  20  years  ago.  Still,  they 
made  more  money  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  It  was  to 
t>e  hoped  that  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  substance, 
as  light-fieshed  animals  were  more  liable  to  disease. 
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The  Chairman  said  they  had  heard  a  very  instructive 
paper.  He  might  observe  that  some  30  years  ago  he 
thought  of  setting  up  as  a  Shorthorn  breeder,  and  after 
hearing  Mr.  Sanday's  paper  he  could  fully  realise  why  his 
anticipations  were  not  fulfilled.  He  purchased  some 
stock  at  the  sale  of  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Rose,  but  they  had 
been  bred  in-and-in  too  much,  and  the 
that  three  or  four  of  the  heifers  would 
which  rather  daunted  him.  He  had  a 
a  great  breeder,  but  he  had  told  him  he  went  in  too  much 
for  pedigree  and  too  little  for  flesh.  He  recollected  the 
remark  of  an  excellent  farmer  in  his  locality.  Mr.  Bean, 
who  said,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  It's  all  very  well, 
but  keep  beasts  kind."  He  supposed  that  was  an  old 
saying,  but  he  thought  that  keep  would  not  do  it  unless 
there  was  kind  to  start  with.  With  regard  to  the  paper 
they  had  heard,  they  had  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel ;  for  no  man  could  be  more  qualified  to  advise 
them  than  Mr.  Sanday,  and  he  was  sure  thei 
were  due  to  him.  He  could  not  propose  '  " 
but  it  must  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  time  of  breeding,  Mr. 
Sampey  being  of  opinion  that  proceeding  early  conduced 
to  regular  breeding  and  fewi 


)nsequence 


;  from  the  chair 


barren  beasts, 
Hemsley  said  he  should  like  to  know  what  amount 
of  beef  might  be  produced  by  farmers  generally  beyond 
what  was  now  grown.     He  believed  the  two  great  points 
which  now  affected  farmers   most  were  the  labour  and 
meat  questions.     He  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how 
they  could  produce  more  meat,  as  by  that  they  would  be 
better  able  to  pay  for  their  labour.     As  far  as  he  could 
see,    something  might  be  done  in   the  way  of  artificial 
grasses.     In  that  way  they  would  increase  the  supply  of 
beef  and  mutton.     It  is  quite  certain  that  their  attentit 
must  be  turned  to  the  growing  of  beef  and  mutton  mo 
than  it  had  been. 

Mr.  Sampev  said  unless  they  did  so  they  would  ha 
to  give  way  to  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Sanday  remarked  that  in  the  matter  of  breeding 
much  depended  on  the  way  a  calf  had  been  reared, 
well  kept,  it  would  be  ready  at  a  year  and  three-quarti 
if  badly  kept,  at  two  years  old  it  would  only  be  three-fourths 
the  size  of  one  well-kept.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  M: 
Hemsley 's  he  mentioned  one-and-a-half  years  as  the  very 
earliest  time,  but  if  later  it  would  be  far  better.  They 
were  anxious  to  get  produce  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the 
principle  was  too  much  carried  on  throughout  the  country, 
and  was  decidedly  injurious.  If  the  animal  began  to 
breed  at  too  early  an  age  the  stock  must  deteriorate  to 
some  extent.  It  was  this  gradual  deterioration  which  had 
taken  place  that  caused  the  Shorthorns  to  be  different  to 
what  they  were  20  years  ago.  Of  that  deterioration  he 
was  quite  convinced.  He  had  the  opportunity  as  much 
as  most  people  of  going  from  one  show  to  another,  and 
thus  could  judge  of  this.  Some  30  years  ago  he  saw 
some  Shorthorns  at  Mr.  Booth's,  and  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  were  no  such  cows  like  them  now.  The 
fashion  of  breeding  for  pedigree  alone  had  been  one  great 
cause  of  deterioration.  There  was  recently  a  sale  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Shorthorns,  and  look  what  fabulous 
prices  those  cattle  made.  He  did  not  see  them,  and 
therefore  could  not  speak  as  to  their  real  worth.  There 
were  no  doubt  some  fine  animals  among  them,  but  they 
could  not  all  have  been  good  ones,  but  must  have  been 
bought  at  such  prices  from  other  causes  than  their  intrinsic 
value.  The  very  dissemination  of  them,  therefore,  must 
have  caused  an  amount  of  harm.  One  cow  made 
lOOS  gs.  :  it  might  be  a  good  one,  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  been  worth  half  the  money  25  years 
ago.  As  to  Lord  Dunmore's  sale,  two  heifers  were  there 
sold  for  .£2500.  They  were  bought  as  calves,  a  practice 
which  he  thought  was  ridiculous.  Even  if  they  were  good 
ones,  they  were  very  dear  ;  but  what  would  the  end  be  ? 
They  would  breed  from  them  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
fancy  they  were  good  ones.  He  could  get  as  useful  Short- 
horns in  the  markets  for  a  tithe  of  the  price  given  by  Lord 
Dunmore  and  others  ;  but  they  would  have  blood,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might.  There  was  a  sale  some 
months  ago,  at  which  a  cow  sold  for  ^too  ;  he  put  that 
down  in  his  catalogue  as  the  dearest  cow  ever  sold  ;  but  a 
neighbour  having  given  ^^300  for  one,  he  entered  that  as 
ten  times  dearer  than  the  other.  He  advised  them,  not- 
withstanding, to  improve  the  breed  of  their  cattle  as  much 
as  they  could,  as  a  well-bred  animal  was  always  in  a  con- 
dition to  sell.  He  thought  Mr.  Hemsley 's  suggestion  as 
to  growing  artificial  grass  might  be  adopted  with  the 
greatest  benefit ;  but  how  it  was  to  be  carried  out  they 
must  decide,  as  he  was  not  now  a  farmer. 
A  Member  suggested  that  they  would  want  irrigation, 
Mr.  Sampey  said  that  Italian  Rye-grass  could  be  grown 
with  irrigation  manure. 
Mr.  Sanday  said  it  might  answer  to  keep  their  cattle  up. 
Mr.  Sampey  said  this  was  done  at  Mr.  Webb's  farm, 
where  he  had  seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  kept  up. 

Mr.  Gilbert  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  stock  in  this  country,  which  he  believed 
could  be  accounted  for  by  two  sufficient  reasons.  Last 
year  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  all  sorts  of  provender, 
stock  being  sacrificed  through  a  want  of  keep ;  and  another 
reason  was  that  the  cattle  plague  was  now  being  felt.  He 
thought  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sanday  for  the 
able  paper  he  had  read,  and  all  members  of  the  Chamber 
would  look  it  over  carefully  when  it  was  in  print.  As  to 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Sanday  on  the  use  of  malt  in  feeding, 
he  did  hope  that  that  question,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  could  not  get 
that  enormous  duty  either  mitigated  or  done  away  with, 
so  that  they  could  use  their  produce  in  their  own  way. 
There  were  many  national  questions  which  he  trusted  the 
Chamber  would  discuss,  and  we  must  look  to  the  press 
of  the  country  to  get  their  opinions  placed  before  the 
people.  They  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  their  desire  to 
feed  the  people  with  the  best  and  cheapest  food  they 
could  produce.  With  the  prospect  now  before  them, 
meat,  and  even  bread,  must  be  at  a  high  price.  He  could 
not  help  observing  that  many  farmers  reaped  but  little 
benefit  from  high  prices  or  stock,  because  they  had  none. 
He  had  heard  it  remarked  by  butchers,  &c.,  that  there 


great  deal  of  grass  land  in  the  country  quite  un- 
stocked.  He  begged  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sanday  for  his  kindness  in  coming  before  them  and 
ing  so  able  a  paper. 

r.    Colton  seconded  the  motion,    and  hoped  they 
Id  all  profit  by  the  paper.     He  hoped  they  would  con- 
;  in  their  endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature 
food   was  getting  scarcer,  and  that,   therefore,  the 
malt  duty  ought  to  be  repealed.     He  did  not  agree  that 
:  should  be  mitigated  ;  he  thought  it  should  be  taken 
off  altogether.  Let  every  farmer  make  his  own  malt-house, 
'     se  his   Barley  in   the  best  way  he  could  for  the 
country  at  large.     Making  it  into  malt,  he  contended,  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  inasmuch  as  if  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so  more  beef  and  mutton  would  be 
produced.     He  hoped  Chambers  of  Agriculture  would  not 
relax  their  efforts  on  this  question  ;  and  they  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  Sanday,  with  his  great  experience,  for  referring  to 
the  subject  in  so  pointed  a  manner. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Sanday,  in  reply,  said  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
give  the  Chamber  any  information  he  could  on  subjects 
of  this  character,  and  he  only  regretted  that  his  remarks 
on  feeding  had  been  so  meagre,  though  he  fully  expected 
some  one  would  take  the  matter  up  and  continue  it.     As 
to  the  use  of  malt,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  any- 
thing they  could  say  in  its  favour  would  fall  short  of  the 
advantage  which   would  be   derived   from  the  use  of  it. 
He  had  tried  it  with  animals  going  to  Royal  shows,  and 
if  animals  getting  up  for  exhibition  would  eat  malt  when 
they  would  not  eat  anything  else,  and  would  take  it  when 
cloyed    by    everything    besides,     they    might    be    satis- 
fied that  the  advantages  of  malt  were  greater  than  any- 
thing else.     There  was  nothing  but  milk  which  would  give 
anything  like  the  same  fatness  as  malt.     Whether  it  was 
stronger  than  oilcake  he  would  not  pronounce  an  opinion, 
but  tiiat  malt  was  most  beneficial  to   animals,   whether 
store  or  fat,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  ;  and  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  saying  so  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  should  be  only  too  thankful  and 
too  glad.    Mr.  Barrow  had  written  a  letter  to  him,  and  he 
gave  him  his  opinion,  but  he  thought  the  committee 
quashed,  as  nothing  more  was  said  about  it.     He  begged 
to  thank  them  for  their  kind  expressions  towards  him 
and  assured  them  that  it  had  given  him  the  greatest  plea 
o  place  his  opinions  before  them, 
vote    of   thanks    to    the  Chairman  concluded  thi 
proceedings.      


Farmers'   Clubs. 
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HEXHAM. 
thly  meeting  of  this  club,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Mill  Hills,  read  a  paper  "  On  Feed- 
o  Cropping."  He  said:  Before  com- 
the  subject  of  "  Feeding  in  its 
the  Cropping  of  the  Land,"  you  will  perhaps 
review  the  great  advances  agriculture  has 
made  during  the  present  century.  The  enormous  price 
of  Wheat  during  the  great  European  war  caused  large 
tracts  of  poor  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
the  comparatively  low  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  made 
farmers  chiefly  depend  upon  the  sale  of  their  corn  for 
the  production  of  rent  and  profits.  At  that  time  only 
a  few  acres  of  Turnips  were  grown  on  the  fallowed 
land,  and  the  only  manure  produced  on  the  farm  was 
made  by  the  consumption  of  Turnips  and  straw  by 
cattle.  Thus  there  were  large  quantities  of  com 
sold  off  the  farm  and  no  manure  but  lime  returned 
to  it.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  better  style  of 
farming  came  in  vogue.  Drainage,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  guano  and  other  artificial  manures,  enabled 
the  farmer  to  grow  all  his  fallowed  land  with  Turnips  ; 
and  these  roots  being  consumed  by  the  stock, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  corn  grown  on  the  farm, 
the  sales  from  off  the  land  and  the  returns  to  it  became 
more  equally  balanced.  But  since  then  we  have 
advanced  another  stage.  Feeding  cakes  of  all  descrip- 
tions have  been  introduced,  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  has  enabled  us  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  these  cakes  on  the  farm,  gene- 
rally with  a  profit,  thus  obtainmg  the  rich  manurial 
value  of  their  residue  often  for  nothing.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  we  have,  therefore,  a  much  greater  ch; 
keeping  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  can 
back  to  the  soil  all  the  manures  we  sell  off  it 
shape  of  corn,  &c.  There  is  not  so  much  nece; 
slavishly  adhere  to  the  old  rotations  so  long  as  we  keep 
the  sales  from  each  field,  and  the  returns  to  it  ' 
manure  equally  balanced.  The  corn  crops  of  the  ro 
tion  are  generally  the  most  profitable,  at  the  same  til 
being  the  most  deteriorating  for  the  soil,  whilst  the 
green  crops,  as  Turnips,  seldom  pay  for  their  expenses, 
but  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  again  renovated. 

Turnips  being  the  keystone,  as  it  were,  of  every 
rotation,  I  shall  briefly  consider  the  best  means  to 
render  the  crop  profitable  and  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  too  frequent  growth  of  this  crop  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  have  now  so 
much  difficulty  in  getting  a  full  plant  and  regular  crop, 
for  it  has  often  been  noticed  how  much  quicker  the 
Turnips  braird  and  how  much  more  vigorous  is  the 
growth  on  the  higher  lands  in  this  district,  which  lie 
longer  in  grass,  than  on  the  more  anciently  cultivated 
lands  in  the  valleys  which  are  cropped  on  the  four- 
course  rotation.  And,  as  the  root  crop  is  generally  so 
unprofitable,  we  should  try  to  keep  the  land  clean  and 
in  good  condition,  with  few  crops  of  Turnips,  compared 
with  the  better  paying  com  crops.  This  can  be  done 
by  consuming  the  greater  bulk  of  the  Turnips  on  the 


land  by  sheep,  with  a  liberal  use  of  cakes,  and  still 
keeping  the  usual  number  of  cattle  in  the  yards  with 
the  remaining  Turnips  and  cake  and  meal.  It  is 
frequently  the  practice  to  cart  off  one-half  and  some- 
'  es  the  whole  of  the  Turnips.  If  manure  be  applied 
the  Turnip  crop  alone,  and  we  remove  the  bulk  of 
the  roots,  we  leave  comparatively  little  in  the  land  to 
grow  the  corn  crops  of  the  rotation,  and  the  soil  is 
veiy  good  condition. 

■mmption  of  Turnips  by  Sheep. — As  a  general 
rule,  where  the  dryness  of  the  land  allows  it,  it  is  as 
profitable  to  consume  Turnips  on  the  ground  with 
sheep  as  to  remove  them  to  the  buildings  for  cattle, 
'e  the  cost  of  pulling  and  carting.  I  would 
suggest  that  two-thirds  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  and 
one-third  carted  off  for  the  cattle.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  the  same  proportion  from  each  field  ; 
but,  if  any  field  be  so  distant  as  to  cause  too  much 
expense  in  carting,  that  field  should  be  sown  with 
artificial  manures,  and  the  whole  eaten  on  the  ground  ; 
there  will  thus  be  a  larger  quantity  of  farmyard  manure 
for  the  fields  nearer  home,  and  these  will  be  able  to 
stand  having  more  roots  carted  off  them.  The  extra 
quantity  of  Turnips  to  be  eaten  off  with  sheep  would 
make  us  require  a  larger  number  of  sheep  than  we  keep 
at  present,  and  our  grass  in  the  autumn  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  ;  but  this  could 
easily  be  remedied  by  placing  the  sheep  on  Turnips 
earlier  in  the  autumn.  One  field  might  be  sown 
with  white  Turnips  early  in  May,  which  would 
be  full  grown  and  ready  to  be  consumed  about  the 
end  of  September.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  why 
we  are  usually  so  late  in  beginning  to  use  our  Turnips 
in  this  district  ;  in  the  south,  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  sheep  eating  full-sized  Turnips  in  the  end  of 
August ;  and  if,  taking  the  chance  of  mildew,  we  can 
get  the  Turnips  to  their  full  growth  by  the  end  of 
September,  we  will  surely  get  more  benefit  from  them 
than  eating  them  in  November  and  December  when 
the  land  is  wetter.  By  so  doing  we  might,  at  Ihat  dry 
season,  eat  Turnips  on  some  of  our  strongest  land,  and 
get  it  sown  with  Wheat  before  the  wet  autumn  weather 
commences.  We  have  no  conclusive  proof  that  the 
liberal  use  of  cake  during  the  whole  winter  is  a  more 
profitable  way  of  feeding  sheep  than  the  more  common 
way  of  only  giving  them  corn  in  the  spring  ;  but  I 
■  ■  "  common  sense  shows  that  it  must  be  wrong  in 
pie  to  feed  any  animal  wholly  on  Turnips,  which 
contain  only  10  per  cent,  of  dry  food,  whilst  grass, 
their  natural  food,  contains  25  per  cent.  This  is  con- 
ely  shown  by  an  experiment  at  Rothamsted, 
where  several  sheep  were  fed  on  dry  hay,  with  liberty 
Irink  water  ad  lilnhim—etich  sheep  drank  on  an 
rage  6.i  lb.  of  water  daily.  Now  an  ordinary 
ep  will  eat  20  lb.  of  Turnips  daily,  containing  18  lb. 
of  water,  so  that  an  animal  fed  wholly  on  Turnips  is 
obliged  to  take  nearly  three  times  as  much  water  as 
it  probably  requires.  This  excess  of  water  must 
act  prejudicially,  especially  in  the  cold  months  of 
winter.  A  great  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
getting  the  hoggs  to  commence  to  eat  their  artificial 
food.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  give  the  ewes  and  lambs 
a  little  cake,  for  a  week  or  two,  after  lambing  ;  the 
lambs  soon  learn  to  nibble  at  the  troughs,  and  never 
forget  the  training  of  their  early  youth,  and  no  difficulty 
is  then  found  in  the  autumn.  Supposing  the  hoggs  to 
be  placed  on  Turnips  early  in  October,  they  should 
have,  if  possible,  an  outrake  upon  a  grass  field  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day,  for  a  change  of  food.  The 
shepherds  on  the  Cotswolds  are  very  particular  about  a 
change  of  food  to  make  the  sheep  thrive,  and  very 
often  fold  their  sheep  on  Rape  for  one  half  of  the  day, 
and  on  Clover  aftermath  during  the  other  half  In  the 
autumn  a  large  proportion  of  the  dry  food  should  be 
bran,  as  it  is  a  good  corrective  to  the  system,  and  the 
sheep  should  also  have  access  to  the  salt  ;  rock  salt 
will  be  readily  licked  by  the  sheep,  but  it  will  be  given 
more  regularly  to  the  whole  of  them  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  amongst  the  bran,  cake,  &c.,  when  they 
are  mixed  together  in  the  feeding  house.  The  outrake 
for  the  sheep  should  be,  if  it  can  be  contrived,  grass  land 
that  is  intended  for  corn  during  the  next  season,  the 
manure  from  the  sheep  putting  the  land  in  capital  con- 
dition for  the  Oats.  As  the  autumn  advances,  and  the 
grass  on  the  outrake  is  consumed,  the  sheep  should 
have  dry  fodder  supplied  to  them  in  racks.  Hay  is 
the  best  food  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  too  expensive  ; 
pea-straw  is  readily  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  is  very 
nutritious  and  wholesome  when  well  won,  and  a  very 
much  cheaper  food  than  hay.  By  the  middle  of 
January  the  softer  varieties  of  Turnips  ought  to  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  sheep  have  cut  Swedes  given  to  them 
in  troughs  ;  and  the  quantity  of  cake  and  corn  be 
slightly  increased  every  month  through  the  winter. 
From  this  period  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March  the 
sheep  should  be  folded  regularly  over  the  Swede  and, 
the  Swedes  being  cut  into  troughs  from  heaps  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  over  the  fields.  By 
this  means  we  manure  all  the  Turnip  land  equally, 
and  if  the  major  part  of  the  roots  have  been  eaten  on 
the  land,  and  the  sheep  have  been  liberally  fed  with 
cake  the  soil  will  be  in  very  good  condition  for 
the  rest  of  the  rotation.  A  very  important  point 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Turnip  land  is  sown 
with  corn.  If  it  has  been  poached  by  the  sheep 
during  wet  weather  it  will  be  soddened,  and  all  the 
stirring  and  loosening  of  the  soil  for  Turnips  will  be 
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lost.  Owing  to  the  quick  growth  of  Barley,  and  being 
a  shallow-rooted  plant,  it  can  extract  little  or  no 
nourishment  from  clods  or  hard  stiff  soil ;  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  we  must  therefore  have  the  land 
thoroughly  pulverised  and  loosened  for  this  crop, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  manure  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible.  This  is  done  most  effectively  by  the  use  of 
the  steam  cultivator,  followed  by  the  steam  harrow,  as 
by  these  implements  the  soil  can  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verised to  any  depth  we  like,  and  the  manure  be  still 
retained  near  the  surface.  With  horses,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  during  the  winter  as  soon  after 
clearing  it  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  be  weathered  by 
frost  until  the  sowing  season,  when  it  can  either  be 
ribbed  for  sowing  broadcast,  or  drilled  on  the  stale 
furrow.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry,  and  the  furrows 
turn  over  stifF  and  in  large  lumps,  a  grub-harrowing, 
followed  by  the  scrubber,  will  be  very  effective. 

The  Consumption  of  Turnips  by  CaMc-.—The  num- 
ber of  cattle  that  can  be  kept,  if  only  one-third  of  the 
roots  are  carted  off  the  land,  of  course,  entirely 
depends  on  the  quantity  given  to  them  daily.  In  the 
north  we  frequently  give  them  Turnips  atf  Ubilu/n,  and 
they  often  eat  150  lb.  daily  ;  whilst  in  the  south  of 
England  only  a  small  quantity  is  given.  On  the 
college  farm  at  Cirencester,  for  example,  the  feeding 
cattle  receive  30  lb.  of  roots  per  day,  and  no  more 
cake  and  meal  than  we  give  them,  but  they  consume 
large  quantities  of  cut  straw.  It  seems  most  natural 
and  econonaical  to  give  the  cattle  no  more  Turnips 
than  will  supply  the  animals  with  water,  and  80  lb. 
per  day,  containing  7  gall,  of  water,  will  probably  be 
near  the  mark.  On  this  quantity  I  ton  will  supply 
each  animal  with  roots  for  one  month,  and  if  we  feed 
each  animal,  on  the  average,  five  months,  5  tons 
will  be  consumed  during  the  season.  If  we  cal- 
culate our  crop  of  Turnips  to  be  15  tons  per 
acre,  and  cart  off  one-third,  or  5  tons  for  the  cattle, 
then  with  that  proportion  drawn  off  the  land  we  can 
feed  one  beast  for  every  acre  of  Turnips,  which  is 
above  the  average  number  fattened  in  this  district  at 
present.  The  supply  of  meal  and  cake  to  feeding 
cattle  is  a  very  important  point.  Some  Norfolk 
farmers  give  as  much  as  141b.  of  oilcake  per  day,  but 
it  is  very  questionable  wdiether  such  large  quantities  are 
profitable.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difference 
amongst  animals  as  well  as  men,  with  regard  to  their 
appetites  and  digestive  powers,  but  there  will  be 
limit  to  every  one,  and  if  more  concentrated  food  be 
given  than  can  be  digested,  tlie  excess  will  pass  through 
the  intestines  and  be  voided  along  with  the  indigestible 
woody  fibre,  and  therefore  wasted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  animal  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food  for 
respiration  and  to  repair  the  waste  in  the  system,  and 
if  that  amount  of  food  only  be  given,  it  will  remain 
in  the  same  condition.  If  we  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  4  lb.  of  cake  be  required  daily  to 
keep  an  animal  in  ihe  same  condition,  and  that  by 
giving  it  6  lb.  daily  it  becomes  fat  in  20  weeks, 
then  40  stones  will  have  been  consumed  in  keeping  the 
animal  alive,  and  20  stones  in  making  it  fat.  But  if  we- 
give  81b.  daily,  in  ten  weeks  20  stones  will  have  been 
consumed  in  fattening  the  animal,  and  only  20  stones 
in  keeping  it  alive  ;  and  if,  as  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, the  animal  has  become  as  fat  or  nearly  so,  in  ten 
weeks,  the  shorter  and  heavier  feeding  must  be  the 
more  economical.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feed  cattle 
too  highly,  as  long  as  the  animal  can  assimilate  the 
food.  Besides  the  fattening  cattle,  a  large  number  of 
store  cattle  maybe  kept  without  any  Turnips,  by  giving 
them  3  lb.  or  4  lb.  of  cake,  with  good  straw  and  pl( 
of  water.  The  manure  made  by  them  will  be  richer 
and  better  than  if  they  had  lived  on  Turnips  and 
and  the  cattle  will  be  cheaper  and  better  kept  if  the 
labour  of  pulling  and  carting  the  roots  be  considered. 
And  if  we  are  once  convinced  that  the  cattle  will  pa] 
for  the  cake,  the  more  we  use  the  better  the  condition 
we  make  the  land,  and  we  cannot  bring  too  much  of 
such  manure  on  to  the  farm,  if  we  can  get 
nothing. 


extracted  from  the  food  to  lay  on  the  increase.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  on  the  safe  side  if  we  consider 
nine-tenths  of  the  manure  in  a  food  to  be  passed  through 
the  system  into  the  farmyard  manure.  The  value  of 
cakes  as  manure  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  of 
Barley,  Oats,  &c.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
cakes  is  from  4  to  6^,  whilst  in  Oats  and  Barley  it  is 
only  from  1 4  to  2  per  cent. ,  and  the  percentage  of  bone 
earth  in  cakes  is  from  5  to  7,  and  in  Oats,  &c.,  generally 
from  14  to  3  per  cent.  An  extreme  example  of  this 
difference  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  Barley  and 
decorticated  cotton  cake,  which  are  generally  the  same 
price  per  ton  in  the  market  : — 


Cs  5^..  and  7  of  bone  earth 
Barley,  2  percent,  of  ammonia 


Foods. — I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
manurial  value  of  foods.  We  have  no  certain  data  to 
show  how  much  of  the  manurial  value  of  foods  goes 
into  the  farmyard  manure,  more  especially  as  the 
quantity  assimilated  varies  so  much  in  different  animals. 
Thus,  in  lean  cattle  and  cows  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen  will  be  absorbed  into  the  system  to  form  the 
muscular  tissues,  and  phosphates  to  build  up  the  bones 
of  the  growing  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  fat  cattle 
assimilate  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  these  manures 
for  their  food,  and  two-thirds  of  their  increase  is  pure 
fatty  matter,  which  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  manure. 
There  are  only  three  ways  that  the  food  can  go.  First, 
the  increase ;  second,  the  manure ;  third,  for  the 
animal  heat  and  respiration,  and  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  body.  The  food  used  for  heat  and  respiration  is 
chiefly  non-nitrogenous  organic  matter,  of  little 
or  no  value  for  manure ;  whilst  the  nitrogenous 
matter  used  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  muscular  tissues 
and  the  mineral  salts  absorbed  into  the  blood,  after 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  pass  out  into  the 
manure.  Thus  nearly  all  the  manure  in  a  food 
that  is  not  stored  up  in  the  increase  goes  into  the  farm- 
yard manure.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  on  some  sheep,  only  one-thirtieth  of  the 
mineral  matter  and  one-twentieth  of  the  nitrogen  was 


If  we  deduct  one-tenth  of  this  value  for  loss,  the 
cotton  cake  will  be  worth  £,(>  per  ton  for  manure,  and 
the  Barley  £,\  ly.  6d.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  consumption  of  cake  enriches  the  land 
much  more  than  our  own  produce. 

Modifications  in  Cropping  Land. — When  we  consider 
that  a  crop  of  Turnips  if  taken  off  the  land  remove 
more  manure  than  two  crops  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  the 
consumption  of  two-thirds  of  the  crop  on  the  land, 
along  with  cake,  ought  to  put  the  land  in  a  very  high 
condition,  and  capable  of  bearing  two  or  three  crops  ' 
com.  Several  of  the  high  farmers  in  the  South  grow 
two  crops  of  corn  after  the  Turnips,  with  very  good 
results  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  greater  value  t" 
manure  from  cake  is  than  from  corn,  it  is  easily  se 
that  an  extra  crop  of  corn  might  be  grown  in  the  rol 
tion  without  deteriorating  the  condition  of  the  land, 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  cake  was  con.sumed  on  t 
farm.  And,  if  we  could  grow  three  average  crops 
corn  for  every  crop  of  Turnips,  our  farming  would  be 
much  more  profitable  than  growing  two  as  at  present. 
In  this  district  we  seldom  grow  good  crops  of  Wheat, 
as  the  bulk  of  it  is  sown  in  spring  after  Turnips.  If 
we  substituted  Barley  after  Turnips,  and  then  grew 
Wheat  after  the  Barley,  we  would  get  it  sown  ir 
October — the  proper  season.  I  have  been  much  ridi 
culed  for  attempting  to  grow  Wheat  as  a  second  corr 
crop,  but  if  we  consider  that  Wheat  is  longest  on 
the  ground,  and  that  in  spring  the  root 
tended  underground  in  all  directions,  we  will  see 
that  it  has  a  greater  chance  of  flourishing 
exhausted  soil  than  the  shallow-rooted  plants  of  Oats 
or  Barley,  which  have  no  time  to  search  for  their  food. 
Instead  of  sowing  Clover  and  grass  seeds  at  the  end  of 
every  rotation,  I  would  grow  some  other  crop,  as  Peas. 
Potatos,  or  Rape ;  or,  instead  of  these  crops  we  might 
miss  the  Clover  crop,  and  grow,  after  Tui 
white  crops,  and  then  Turnips  again,  as  many  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  do  lately  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  seeds.  By  so  doing  we  are  more  certain  to 
obtain  a  good  crop  of  hay,  if  it  is  only  sown  once  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  grass  will  probably  make  a 
good  pasture  for  two  or  three  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  every  four  or 
years  has  resulted  in  almost  a  total  failure, 
the  other  hand,  I  have  several  times  noticed  that 
the  only  good  crop  was  on  that  field  which  had  not 
been  grass  for  eight  years  previously.  Potatos 
ght  be  grown  on  part  of  the  land  that  should 
have  been  seeds.  It  is  much  better  for  the  land 
grow  Potatos  at  this  stage  of  the  rotation 
than  on  the  portion  for  Turnips,  for  if  the  soil  be 
jed  for  Potatos  now,  it  will  be  thrice  dunged 
during  the  ten  years  of  the  rotation ;  whereas  if 
grown  on  the  Turnip  land,  it  would  only  receive 
two  manurings  during  that  time,  and  an  extra  one  is 
requisite  for  this  crop.  Peas  or  Beans  might  be  grown, 
accordingly  as  the  land  was  light  or  heavy.  They  are 
generally  very  nearly  as  profitable  as  a  corn  crop,  and 
are  a  change  to  the  soil ;  the  pea-straw  is,  besides, 
especially  valuable  to  sheep  or  Turnips  during  winter. 
Tares  are  also  a  good  substitute  for  the  Clover  crop, 
especially  on  land  infested  with  weeds,  as  any  annuals, 
such  as  Charlock,  Poppies,  &c.,  will  be  cut  before 
they  have  ripened  their  seeds,  and  if  the  land  be  full 
of  Couch-grass,  or  "  quickens,"  it  can  be  cleaned  by 
bastard  fallow  during  the  summer  after  the  Tares  have 
been  cut.  Tares  are  not  generally  a  profitable  crop, 
as  the  food  obtained  seldom  pays  the  expenses  of  rent, 
seed,  and  cultivation,  but  they  are  sometimes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  some  farmers  in  dry  seasons,  and 
"ally  lessen  their  consumption  of  artificial  foods. 
In  certain  districts  of  the  south  of  England,  a  large 
;nt  of  Tares  are  consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep, 
average  crop  is  considered  to  maintain  100  sheep 
for  one  week.  The  land  is  ploughed  immediately 
afterwards,  and  sown  with  white  Turnips,  but  I  should 
think  these  two  crops  will  seldom  pay  their  expenses, 
and  are  generally  grown  to  keep  light  soils  in  good 
condition,  and  maintain  the  large  stock  of  sheep 
hich  are  usually  kept  on  the  light  land  farms 
in  the  south  of  England.  On  soils  naturally  poor, 
of  condition.  Rape  might  be  grown  instead 
of  the  Clover  crop.  At  this  stage  of  the  rotation 
(being  only  the  second  crop  after  Turnips)  the 
land  ought  to  be  clean,  and  having  been  ploughed  in 
the  autumn,  one  grubbing,  and  a  little  harrowing  in 
the  spring  ought  to  be  sufficient.  The  Rapeseed 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  from  18  to  20  inches  apart, 
and  might  receive  30J.  per  acre  of  artificial  manure. 


This  will  increase  the  crop  of  Rape,  and  all  the  benefit 
of  the  manure  will  go  to  the  succeeding  corn  crop.  I 
believe  mu:h  more  produce  would  be  obtained  from 
Rape  if  sown  eariier  in  the  season.  When  sown 
about  the  first  week  of  May  the  seed  would  be  certain 
to  germinate,  and  the  crop  would  be  ready  for  the 
sheep  probably  by  the  end  of  July,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  food  for  fat  lambs,  or  for  the  hoggs  when  the 
grass  has  begun  to  fail.  After  it  has  been  eaten  down, 
the  stems  will  shoot  up  again,  and  if  we  have  an 
average  rainfall,  there  would  be  a  fair  crop  again  in 
the  autumn,  which  would  be  much  appreciated  by 
the  breeding  ewes.  If  any  extent  be  grown  of  the 
crop,  portions  should  be  sown  at  intervals  of  two  to 
three  weeks,  to  afford  a  succession  of  meat  for  the 
sheep.  All  these  crops,  grown  instead  of  Clover,  may 
be  sown  with  Wheat  in  the  autumn,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  Wheat  is  not  found  to  answer  after  grass 
in  this  district,  and  the  great  bulk  is  not  sown  until 
spring.  The  autumn-so\vn  Wheat  is  more  certain  and 
generally  a  heavier  crop  than  the  spring-sown  ;  indeed, 
by  some  authorides  it  is  considered  to  be  heavier  by 
3  or  4  bolls  per  acre.  By  sowing  Wheat  at  this  part  of 
the  rotation  we  decrease  the  acreage  of  Oats  after  lea, 
and  increase  in  proportion  the  extent  of  Wheat  and 
Barley,  which  is  very  desirable ;  as  although  the  oat- 
straw  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  straws  for  fodder,  yet 
the  value  of  the  corn  is  considerably  less  per  acre  than 
Wheat  or  Barley,  and  is  inore  difficult  to  dispose  of, 
especially  since  Indian  meal  and  Beans  have  begun  to 
be  partly  substituted  for  Oats  in  feeding  horses. 
Another  advantage  of  having  autumn  Wheat  after 
Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  is  that  we  are  not  compelled  to 
sow  so  much  Wheat  after  Turnips  as  we  generally 
do  in  this  district.  Unless  we  have  a  favourable 
seed-time,  the  Wheat  sown  on  land  after  Turnips, 
generally  ploughed  barely  dry,  and  which  has  probably 
been  poached  by  sheep,  is  very  often  a  thin  and 
poor  crop  ;  but  if  it  had  been  ploughed  as  it  was 
cleared,  and  weathered  by  frost  until  spring,  and  then 
sown  with  Barley,  the  crop  would  probably  be  more 
remunerative,  and  the  soil  would  be  in  a  more  friable 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  grass  seeds.  It  is  the 
combination  of  high  feeding  with  heavy  corn  crops  that 
produce  the  real  profits  of  the  farm  ;  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  every  farmer  to  keep  as  much  stock,  and 
thus  consume  as  much  cake,  &c.,  as  he  profitably  can. 
By  doing  so,  he  will  bring  on  to  his  farm  substances 
unfit  for  human  food,  but  rich  in  manure,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  produce  more  meat  and  com.  It  would 
also  greatly  benefit  the  landowner,  if  he  enabled  the 
tenant  to  farm  highly,  by  giving  him  the  security  of  a 
lease  or  tenant-right,  and  less  restrictions  in  cropping 
his  land  ;  for  the  land  will  pay  more  rent  if  com  crops 
be  more  frequently  grown,  whilst  its  fertility  will  not 
be  diminished  if  the  artificial  manures  and  the  cake 
consumed  be  equal  in  manurial  value  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  corn  sold  off  the  farm. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harle  for  his  paper  con- 
cluded the  proceedings. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

West  Sussex  :  Sept.  19. — Harvest  is  now  com- 
pleted, and,  on  the  whole,  has  been  secured  in  good 
order.  And  now  there  are  a  good  many  samples  of 
new  Wheat  in  the  market,  and  some  of  it  is  good  and 
heavy,  but  the  yield  is  said  to  be  very  bad — from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  below  last  year.  Some  of  the  best  land 
has  turned  out  very  badly  ;  the  wireworm  destroyed  a 
deal  of  it,  and  owing  to  the  dull  weather  the  rest 
ot  fill  up  as  a  thin  plant  usually  does  ;  and  as 
weeds  come  to  fill  up  all  blanks,  some  of  the  stubbles 
are  in  a  very  foul  state. 

Barley  will  not  be  a  heavy  crop,  and  very  little  of  it 
will  be  a  good  sample,  and  more  than  usual  may  be 
used  in  fattening,  as  meat  is  so  dear.  Oats  will  turn 
out  well,  and  are  already  at  rather  a  low  figure. 

We  have  abundance  of  grass  in  the  fields,  and  lean 
stock  are  dear.  The  hay  crop,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
put  at  an  average  ;  though  a  good  deal  of  the  first  crop 
was  spoiled,  there  has  been  more  than  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  second  cut  made,  but  some  of  it  has  been 
spoiled,  and  we  do  not  expect  hay  to  be  very  dear  this 
winter.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  good  oat  and 
barley  straw  that  will  be  useful  for  store  stock,  and 
with  a  mild  autumn  they  will  cost  less  than  usual  to 
keep. 

Potatos,  though  a  little  diseased,  are  a  good  crop. 
The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the  same  as 
formerly  ;  it  struck  sharply  during  one  or  two  days,  and 
after  that  did  not  spread,  and  very  few  Potatos  were 
hurt ;  those  that  were  hurt  had  all  rotted  entirely 
before  digging,  and  there  are  now  no  partially  diseased 
ones,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  cose,  and  they  are  Ukely 
to  keep  better.  Carrots  have  suffered  from  wireworm, 
and  there  are  many  blanlcs  among  them  ;  and  far  more 
than  usual  have  run  to  seed.  When  early  sowm  there 
are  always  a  few  do  so,  but  this  year  a  great  many 
more  than  I  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
the  very  changeable  weather  we  have  had, — cold  nights, 
often  with  frosts  in  May,  partly  checking  the  growth, 
and  then  bright  sunshine,  with  heat  following,  started 
them  again.  The  weather  is  now  very  favourable  for 
working  the  land,  and  Pea  stubbles  will  be  got  in 
good  order. 

The  root  crops  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark.   Mangel, 
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as  a  rule,  are  small,  as  they  may  be  expected  to  be. 
Swedes  are  not  good,  and  many  of  them  are  now 
going  from  the  effects  of  grub  and  wireworm,  and  there 
are  many  blanks  in  the  fields,  both  of  Swedes  and 
Turnips,  so  that  we  shall  require  all  the  extra  grass  to 
compensate  for  the  root  deficiency. 

Lean  stock  are  still  dear,  but  sheep  are  not  in  such 
great  demand  as  they  were,  as  some  fears  are  enter- 
tained for  the  supply  of  winter  food. 

Taking  the  season  altogether,  it  can  hardly  be 
favourable  to  the  corn  and  grazing  farmer,  but  rather 
so  to  the  stock  farmer ;  but  many  corn  farmers,  who 
are  obliged  to  sell  corn  to  pay  Michaelmas  rents,  have 
to  bring  more  acres  into  the  market  than  usual,  and 
by-and-by  the  home  supply  will  fall  off,  and  prices 
may  be  expected  to  rise.   G.  S. 


September  23. — Seed  Clmier  is  harvested  about  the 
close  of  the  month.  Wait  for  fine  weather,  as  the  crop 
should  be  secured  dry. 

Winter  Beans  are  grown  either  in  ridges  or  on  the 
flat,  and  in  lighter  land  than  what  is  generally  termed 
Bean  soil.  The  cultivation  and  seeding  is  very  diver- 
sified. They  are  now  mostly  grown  in  rows  from  iS 
to  27  inches  apart  for  horse-hoemg,  but  we  have  sown 
broadcast  on  an  Oat  stubble  both  with  and  without 
manure,  and  ploughed  them  in  with  a  light  furrow  ; 
or  the  Beans  are  sown  broadcast  on  the  Wheat  or  Oat 
stubble  in  the  same  way,  with  or  without  manure,  but 
generally  a  slight  manuring  and  the  land  ridged  up 
with  a  double-furrow  plough,  or  a  bout  of  a  common 
plough,  which  gathers  the  manure  and  Beans  into  a 
row  in  the  centre.  When  grown  this  way  the  rows 
are  sometimes  30  inches  apart,  with  15  to  18  inches 
clear  for  horse-hoeing  when  the  Beans  come  up  in 
narrow  beds  12  to  15  inches  broad.  If  a  light  soil  is 
set  up  deep,  the  drills  will  require  rolling  to  let  out  the 
Beans  equally,  and  on  strong  elays  a  light  harrow  may 
be  needed  to  cover  the  seed.  In  the  above  examples  the 
seed  may  be  sown  with  a  Bean-barrow  at  the  back  of 
the  furrow  in  ridging,  and  in  the  bottom  of  every 
second  furrow,  where  the  crop  is  grown  on  the  flat  on 
lands  liable  to  drift  in  winter.  Another  pl.in  is  to 
sna^h  up  the  stubble,  manure  and  drill,  or  manure  on 
the  stubble,  smash  up  and  drill  at  one  operation  by 
stea-n,  and  either  dibble  or  drill  in  the  seed  by  machine. 
But  where  the  weather  and  season  will  permit,  tlie 
more  advisable  course  is  to  give  the  land  a  more 
thorough  autumn  fallow  than  above,  in  August  if 
possible,  or  as  early  in  this  month  as  the  work  can  be 
done,  ridging  and  manuring  as  for  Potatos  and  CaiTots, 
and  then  either  dibbling  or  drilling  in  the  seed  with  a 
machine,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  a  Bean-barrow 
over  the  manure,  2  bushels  per  acre. 

Poialos. — Harvestingthemaincropusually  commences 
this  month.  South  and  North.  When  dug  with  : 
three-pronged  fork,  a  man  will  keep  two  womei 
or  boys  gathering  with  baskets.  When  the  Potatoi 
are  turned  up  by  a  common  or  double  mouldboard 
plough,  or  potato-plough  with  skeleton  mouldboard, 
a  man  will  shake  out  to  six  or  eight  gathe 
The  Potato  digger  turns  up  and  shakes  out 
Potatos,  thus  dispensing  with  manual  labour  both 
in  digging  and  shaking  out.  A  cart  goes  alongside  the 
gatherers,  into  which  the  Potato-baskets  are  emptied; 
the  duty  of  the  carman  being  to  empty  the  baskets  so  a; 
to  keep  the  gatherers  going,  and  when  the  cart  is  full 
an  empty  one  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  Potato 
stored  either  in  barns  or  pits,  the  latter  about  the 
breadth  of  the  cartwheels  outside,  so  that  the  loaded 
carts  can  readily  be  backed  into  them.  The  pit 
first  covered  with  straw  and  an  inch  or  so  of  earth,  not 
quite  up  to  the  ridge,  and  when  the  "sweating"  i: 
over  it  is  covered  with  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  of  earth, 
with  straw  vents  at  intervals  along  the  ridge  for  venti- 
lation. Those  who  market  immediately  sort  their 
Potatos  in  the  gathering  into  three  qualities  ;  the  first 
for  sale,  the  second  for  seed,  and  the  third  for  pigs. 
The  more  common  practice  is  to  pit  the  whole  sound 
crop,  and  when  sold  to  sort  them  by  means  of  Potato- 
riddles,  the  width  of  the  mesh  being  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment. If  there  is  any  part  of  the  field  more  promising 
than  another  for  seed,  the  crop  on  that  part  should  be 
pitted  by  itself,  and  in  gathering  the  two  extremes  of 
unshapely  large  and  premature  small,  so  to  speak, 
may  be  separated  for  pigs. 

Manuring  for  Potatos,  Carrots,  Mangel  Wurzel,  and 
spring  Beans  and  Peas,  and  the  prior  fallowing  of  the 
land,  should  be  proceeded  with  without  delay  j  and 
also  the  autumn  fallowing  of  land  for  manuring  for 
Swedes  and  Turnips  at  the  time  of  sowing.  In  all 
such  cases  the  land  should  get  a  thorough  deep  tillage, 
not  less  than  15  inches.  Where  it  has  been  previously 
ploughed  to  this  depth  we  prefer  turning  up  the  bottom 
to  the  weather  by  the  plough,  but  where  it  has  only 
been  ploughed  some  6  or  8  inches  deep,  smashing, 
subsoiling,  or  digging  by  steam  is  preferable,  the  sub- 
soil in  very  few  cases  being  perfectly  sound.  In  late 
districts,  where  the  harvesting  of  the  Oat  crop  is  only 
just  concluded,  the  fallowing  should  be  done  at  one 
operation,  by  steam  in  preference  to  horses,  and  if  the 
weather  will  permit  of  manure  being  applied  the 
manuring  should  keep  close  to  the  ploughing  or  smash- 
ing of  the  stubbles,  so  that  when  overtaken  by  heavy 


rain  the  work  may  stop,, until  the  weather  breaks  up, 
when  the  manuriug  of  the  newly  ploughed  or  smashed 
land  may  be  resumed  ;  when  otherwise,  had  the  manur- 
ing of  the  newly  ploughed  land  been  allowed  to  fall 
behind,  the  carting  after  the  rain  could  not  be  done  so 
well,  if  at  all.  The  stubbles  may  now  be  smashed  and 
ridged  for  manure  by  steam  at  one  operation,  so  that  the 
manure-carts  can  go  alongside  the  implement,  the 
small  heaps  being  left  upon  the  stubbles  and  spread  on 
the  newly  opened  drills  while  the  implement  in  return- 
ing is  covering  the  manure  in  the  last  two  or  three 
drills. 

The  Dairy. — In  our  southern  counties  September  is 
a  good  dairy  month,  the  temperature  being  favourable 
for  the  operations  of  making  either  butter  or  cheese  ; 
but  towards  its  close  that  great  enemy,  a  damp 
atmosphere,  begins  to  be  felt,  more  especially  on  the 
west  coast  ;  hence  the  prudent  maxim  is  to  light  the 
stove  in  time,  not  only  to  keep   things  dry  and  free 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Poultry  :  C.  B.,  Charing.  Your  Hamburgh  hen,  in  all 
probability,  was  pecked  or  wounded  by  one  of  her 
companions,  and  as  at  this  time  of  year  when  all  birds 
are  moulting,  and  consequently  very  tender  in  flesh  and 
feather,  the  scar  that  at  other  seasons  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  assumed  an  importance  that  would  not 
otherwise  belong  to  it.  The  substance  of  which  you 
speak  as  having  been  easily  removed  by  a  pen-knife  is 
of  a  tubercular  nature,  common  to  fowls  and  pigeons. 
The  stoppage  of  the  other  nostril  is  rather  a  point 
against  the  health  and  condition  of  your  birds.  To  the 
wound  we  should  apply  caustic  ;  for  the  discharge  we 
should  commence  with  a  treatment  of  castor-oil,  and 
give  a  vegetable  diet  as  far  as  possible.— Nos.  2  and  3  : 
In  showing  silver-grey  Dorkings  you  have  no  two  shades 
of  colour.  As  soon  as  a  bird  deviates  in  any  point  from 
the  colours  laid  down  for  the  silver-grey  class  it  would, 
by  good  judges,  be  disqualified  or  passed  without  notice. 
In  breeding  Hamburghs,  with  any  idea  of  success, 
whether  for  sale  or  exhibition,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary.  Your  idea  as  to  breeding  between  the  golden 
and  silver  birds  would  result,  in  all  probability,  in  great 
disappointment. 

Small  Steam-engine  for  Dairy  Farm:  H.  P., 
speaking  of  himself  as  the  holder  of  a  mixed  dairy  and 
arable  farm,  the  former  predominating,  asks  if  any  one 
has  found  it  a  paying  process  to  buy  a  2  or  2!-horse 
power  steamer  exclusively  for  chaff-cutting,  pulping, 
&c.,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  hear  of  any 
case  where  this  has  been  done  in  his  locality  (Vale  of 
Blackmoor,  Dorset)  ;  nor  can  two  of  the  local  imple- 
ment-makers inform  him  of  any  such  case,  although 
some  cut  chaff  with  threshing-engines. 
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Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith 
for  all  good  samples  of  the 
being  well  maintained,  Qu 
£g  to  /12  I2J.  ;  Weald  of  Kent,  £&  to  ^£10  10.. 
Sussex,  j^7  10  to  ^9  per  cwt.  Yearlings  command 
fair  amount  of  attention,  at  enhanced  values. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Sept.  i8. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  last  Mon 
day ;    choice  qualities  are,  however,  scarce,    and  reahse 
a  small  advance.     On   the  average  trade  may  be  quoted 
about  the   same  as  last   week.     The  supply  of  Sheep 
unusually  small  for  the  time  of  year;   the  trade  is  r 
brisk,  but   choicest  qualities  are  rather  dearer.     Choice 
Calves  continue   to   be   scarce  and   dear.     Our   foreign 
supply  consists  of  3020  Beasts,  11,270  Sheep,  311  Calves, 
and  10  Pigs ;    from   Ireland  there  are  100  Beasts ;  and 
from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best  Sc. 
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Best    Long-wools       6 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     5 


Pri  m  e  M  eado  w  H  ay, 

Inferior  do 

Hay        ..      .. 


-Per  Load  of  ^6  Trusses. 
lELD,  Thursday,  Sept.  21. 
r.toiioj.  j  Clover,  old     ..      . 


New  do 

Inferior  do.     .. 
Superior  Clover 


The    supply 
ent  to  this  n 
although 


MARK    LANE. 

MoNDAV,  Sept.  18. 
of     English    Wheat     from    Essex    and 
oraing's  market  1 


moderate,  and 
we  do  not  alter  our  quotations,  millers  were 
buyers,  and  many  samples  were  left  unsold  at  a 
late  hour.  The  attendance  was  fair,  but  only  a  very 
moderate  demand  for  foreign,  at  a  decline  of  is.  per  qr. 
upon  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  unaltered,  Oats  a  slow  sale,  and  rather 
less  money  was  accepted  for  anything  but  good  qualities. 
Flour  not  so  much  sought  after.     Mustard  seed  firm,  at 


PRK 


Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk, 
fine  selected  runs 


—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    

Barley,  giTnd.&dist.,2&rt0  3iJ.  .Chev. 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato 

Foreign    Poland  and  Brew 


,  White,  Essex, ; 
Maple,  —s.  to 


Flour,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack 
—     Foreien per  barrel 


Longpod  . 
Egyptian . 
Suffolk    .. 

Foreign  . . 


38—60 


Wednesday,  Sept.  ao. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  presented  a  quit 
The  suppHes  of  English  grain  were  more  liberai,"but  from 
abroad  the  arrivals  were  less  extensive.  Transactions 
were  much  restricted,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  was 
unfavourable.  Choice  Barley  sold  to  a  fair  extent,  at 
steady  prices ;  but  other  quahties  were  dull,  and  in  some 
instances  easier.  Malt  sold  slowly  on  former  terms.  The 
arrivals  of  Oats  were  good  ;  the  inquiry  was  inactive,  and 
prices  generally  favoured  buyers.  Maize  was  firm,  with  a 
fair  demand.  Beans  were  quiet,  but  prices  were  main- 
tained. Peas  met  with  a  slow  sale,  at  recent  values. 
Flour  was  dull,  at  drooping  prices. 


Arrivals  of 

Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriagf. 

1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Irish       .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

129 

1460 

Qrs. 

30,780 

Sacks. 

1 

4..Q 

.480         1       3",78o 

Liverpool,  Sept.  19. — The  market  was  well  attended, 
but  the  transactions  in  Wheat  were  unusually  limited, 
American  and  other  red  descriptions  declining  31/.  to  4^., 
and  white  2d.  per  cental  on  the  rates  of  this  day  week. 
Flour  was  without  change,  the  extra  qualities  command- 
ing full  prices.  Beans  lost  the  improvement  of  Friday. 
Peas  quite  a.  per  qr.  dearer.  In 
into  consumption,  and  prices  we 
Tuesday  last. 

Averages. 


Calves        '.'.  '.'.     \'  4-6"8 

Pigs  ..  ..40-54 

20,630  ;  Calves,  319  ;  Pigs,  75. 

Thursday.  Sept.  21, 

There  are  not  quite  so  many  Beasts  as  on  last  Thurs" 

day,  and  the  demand  is  good  ;  consequently  Monday's 

quotations  are  well  maintained.     The  supply  of  Sheep  is 

shorter,    and    choicest    quahties  readily  disposed   of  at 

fully  late  rates  ;  trade  was,    however,  dull   towards    the 

*     's  not  so  brisk  for  Calves  as  of  late,  and 

r  lower.     Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 

3  Sheep,  and  343  Calves. 


Half-breds        ..6    8- 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  - 

Beasts,  4830 ;  Sheep  and  I 


Trade 
rathi 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        .. 

Do.  Sho: 


,rsh';r-- 

^^Shtn"'- 
ambs       . . 

Is 
ity 

6 

6106  : 
4-5 

;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  i 


3  :  Calves.  450  ;  I 


;s,  35- 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Sept.   21. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 1 71.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do,  15J,  „ 

Small  Pork,  5J,  od.  to   is.  id.  :     Large   Pork,   41.  irf.    to 
4S.  U.  per  8  lb. 


Oats. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  exhibit  the  same  quiet  but  firm  tone  noted 
in  our  last ;  the  autumn  trade  this  year  is  an  exceedingly 
poor  one.  In  Clovers  there  is  nothing  passing.  Trefoil 
seed  excites  but  little  attention.  Winter  Tares  are  in 
limited  request,  and  are  obtainable  for  less  money.  Rape 
seed  continues  scarce  and  dear.  In  white  Mustard  seed 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  upwards.  Bird  seeds  are  quiet. 
New  Rye  is  firm,  at  the  recent  advance.  There  is  a  fair 
trade  doing  in  seed  Wheats  for  France.  Large  Blue  Peas 
are  in  good  demand.  Rye-grasses  are  dearer ;  French 
Italian  is  without  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 


,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
Business  during  the  past  week  has  been  somewhat 
limited,  but  solely  owing  to  the  high  prices  now  asked,  and 
which  for  the  moment  leave  no  margin  to  manufacturers. 
It  is  still,  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  next  month 
will  see  a  fresh  start  in  the  upward  direction. 
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_      Caution  to  Gardeners. -Wien  you  asH  for 

QAYNOR   AND   COOKE'S    WARR.\NTED    PRIZE 

O  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Obser\-e  the  mark  SAYNOR,  also  the  Corporate  Mark,  Obtain 
Warranted,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

S.  Hi  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled   to   do   so,  in   consequence   of  an   imitation,   of   common 

many  complaints  to  be  made  to  niem  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S.   AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING   KNIVES  are  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  in  the  marl 
Paxton  Works,  Sheffiel 


K 


MATS,  for  Cover! 
TAGANROG  MA 
Price  List,  which  gives  the 


E. 


upwards  of  125  years. 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Coram 


1  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Catalogues  free. 


FOWLERS     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Co 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  ( 
WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  IS.  6<i.  per 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


^HE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT 


II.  gd.  per  yard. 
25.  &  per  yard. 


Siid.  per  yard. 


THOMASCHILD,Manager,3<)A,  King  Willi 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Solely    and    Only   by   the  Silicate    Zopissa 


,  Cannon     Composition  and  C 


:  Paint  Company. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY^of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  Piize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.  P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took   ALL  the  FIRST   PRIZES  ( 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agncultural  Society  of  England 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.        N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  &c..  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  being 
the  only   Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Engineers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 
thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experiments.    C.  AND  S.  therefore  do  not  Compete  at  any  other  Shows. 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

I^-    CATALOGUES  O.V  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 

Mr.  gray   begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Ex/iibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  ^j6. 

The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  inade  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  t"  " 


lid  to  be    plan  should  brmg  the  tub 
r  contact    bornmg   fuel ;   and   this  bei 
.  parallelogram  I  is  no  doubt  an  improvement. 


completely  within  range  of  the 
he  change,  though  a  slight  one, 


They  are  made  of  all : 


may  be  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


J.  C.  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL      ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES,  CONSER\  \TORIES   HOTHOL  SE&    CHURCHES   PUBLIC  BUII  DINGS, 
rRI\  ATL  RESIDENCES    WARLHOUSEb    &c 


The  great  advantages  of 
these  Boilers  are  :— 

The  fire  acting  directly 
under  the  flow  pipe,  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme- 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  water-way, 
the  fire  and  all  the  hot  gases 
are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat-absorbing  sur- 
face   of   the   Boiler,    thereby 


-tl*  Works,  106,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  E.  Established  as  years. 
Good  sub-.tantiallymadeGREENHOUSES,  glazed,  ready  for  fixing, 
42  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  Z50 ;  21  feet  by  13  feet,  IfiZ  \  i2j^  feet  by 
10  feet,  £15;  a  handsome  CONSERVATORY  on  hand,  35I4  feet  by 
tSfeet,  ^tiio;  Nurserj-men's  LIGHTS,  fe  per  1000  feeL       ' 

Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

J      TONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 
.     PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS   of    every 


The  Patent  Imperisbable  Hothouse. 

YRES'S  PATE 


tl 


nd  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sc 
[.  JONES  AND  SONS.  In 
ndon,  S.E. 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


CONSERVATORIES, 


giving  a  greitly  increised 
imount  of  power  -ind  by 
which  an  immense  saving  ol 
fuel  IS  effected 

These  Boilers  offer  great 
facilities  for  banking  up  the 
fire  and  will  bum  easily  from 
12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 
tion 

The  arrangement  of  Soot- 
doors  m  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  all  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


•  Gardens,  Chatsw< 
:h  surface  to  the  i 


knotvTec 


■  >87,^ 


I  think  there  is  another  that  expo 

great  credit  on  your  good  sense  in  designing  it.     I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  one  I  have  in  use  to  aiiy  person  calling  at  ( 

"  Mr.  Ellis.''  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  "  Thomas  Speed. 

'Westboume  Gardens,  Sheffield,  October  27,  1870. 


'Dear  Sir.— Your  Patent  Double-.; 


Kcuicnt  of  soot-aoors,  renaers 
'  Mr.  Ellis,  Norfolk  Foundry, 


the  most  complete  and 


I  required, 


•'W.'h.  : 


CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
;  RESIDENCES, 


EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
DILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 


antaRe  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
sisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance;  effects 
wing  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  witK 
er  systems  ;''  facility  for  extensions,  alterations  or  removals  without 
iry  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected ;  and  per- 
,ness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  ap 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer 

Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant, 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester.  1871. 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  form  a 
thoroufrh  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
recommended  by  the  most  successful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 
ell  as  on  r      ~      ■ 


DANIEL  COLLINGE  t 


only  "proper  shadings"  ever  olTered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasps,  Bhght,&c  AsacoveringforStrawberries.TuUps, 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  they  have  no  rival.  The 
price,  beingvery  reasonable,  b""""  •i—'" —:'»':"  ii.-"-»-h  nf«,..«rnn. 
With  ordinary  care  they  will 

No.  I. — 54  inches  wide  .. 
No.  2.— 54  inches  wide  .. 

No.  4-— 54  inches  wide at4il.peryar 

No.  5-— 54  inches  wide at  sK*.  pc  y 

In  pieces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengthswhc 
ordered.  Nett  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice. 


at  S.Sfl.  per  yard  run 
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OTHOUSES   for   the   MILLION.— Medal,    i3 

IN\-ENTCD   BY  THE   L\TE   SiB    JOSEPH   PAXTON 

nufactured  m   London     Ulverstone  iLancashire)     GloucesI 


CliMC\I     s\ 

al  oEll.rl      111 
«rilh  or  » ithoul  %\  alor  Bars   from  5^!  (k(   n  h 

CAST  and  WRUUr.HT  IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Sland 
""" ''"'"'"'"pricnt'   "hROTi'lE     and      other  __VALVES 


PorUbU  Botl, 


FURNACF     DOORS,     BARb, 
\'nDIA  RUb'be'r"''rTnGS    for    Pipe    Joints 
Sotkets  require  no  other  packing,    EUtptic  Boiler 
and  are  perfectly  1     "    *"   '"' 


Perfect   System    of     \e\tiht 

ON     combined    »ith    Complete 

air  in  any  length  ol  range  obtama 
part  or  at  the  top  alone  %  a  single 

leinSa^ta-SSs^ytSrongheYery 

nd  most  easiU    fixed  without  the 

disturbing  of  an>  glass  the  use  of  1 

S,?RrrT'5R'',°Elf,^=c,=ot.h°e'tst^c 

nstruction,  designed  and  supplied, 

a  stamp  for  postage 

St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


BAM  FORD'S  "MODEL' 
GARDEN     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


^^Al 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD   a.  SONS,  UTTOXETER, 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  att^tion  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture, 
the  abo\e  excellent  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  verj'  durable, 
Ileal,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  e 
St  ipproved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  :— 

•  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S. 


Ingcstre  Hall,  Stafford." 
'  nproved  Cornish  Boiler, 
Boiler  I  ever  used,  and 


GREENHOUbL^    Irom    the    tiNsLLR\     MLWI 
JOINERY    \\nj   KS     121     Bunh  11  Row,    Undon,     EC, 
W   H    LASCFLLLS    Proprietor      Lists  sent  01 

,bo\c  made  of  best  red  deal  and  sashes  2  inches 
thick  filazcd  with  16  oz  pood  sheet  gliss  deUvered  and  h\ed  w  thin 
30  miles  of  London  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil  colour  including 
locks^  gutter  downppe    and  Rciring  for  opemnp 

20  fL  by  12  ft.        40  rt.  by  16  ft.        60  ft.  by  20  ft.        100  ft.  by  24  fi 

£,i,o    00  Ln    o    o  C\yi    o    o  ;C238  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazcd 3^- ea 

„              „    glazed,  16-0Z.  Kood  sheet  glass      ..        ..  M.    „ 

6  ft.     „              „    3  in.  thick,  unglazed 5^-    )i 

,,              „                  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  , .  iis.    „ 
Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft  light,  painted  four 

Portableboxcontainingtwo'ditto,  6  ft.  by  8  ft.  ..         .*.     55$.     'J 

Estimates  given  for  Conservatories  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Desigi 


"  Huntroyde  Park.  Burnley. 
Dear  Sir,— "We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upwai  ' 
s,  heating  more  than  2000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  fi 
ot  speak  too  hiehlv  in  its  praise. 

worked  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  t 
requires  so  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do  so  gre  '  -    ^ 

yours,  and  when  the  Boiler  becomes  known 


TuLlS-  Boil^ 


SOLE  MAKERS—THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA.   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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ff,^^    J."^ 


YLOR     AND     SONS 

FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


gale  Street    London, 


/'iREENS    PATENT 

VT  NCIISELESS     HUN 
LECTING  M  \CHI\ES 


A.LL    C\SES  ( 


TVrOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn 

-l-^    street,      London.-The     TWENTY-FIRST     SESSION    will 


BEGIN   on   MONDAY, 


Prospectuses  may  be  had  on 
TRENHAM  REEKS,  Refiistrar. 


LANDS      IMPROVEMENT     COMPANY 

:ORrORATED   BV   SPECIAL  ACTS  OF   PARLIAMENT.) 
AGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 

TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 


LABOURERS' 

John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Ei 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Lord  Garlics,  M.P. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 
The  Company  advances  n 

Farm  Buildings,  1 
•|e  Clergy  in  reS] 
Tenants   may. 


of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  El 

''    m  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and 

Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvilleR.H.Somerset?Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

a  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 

Estates,''and  to 


necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  wh 
he    C 

No',"' 


For   Forms  and   furthei 
RYUER,   Esq.,    Managing    Di 


Storev's  Gate,  Weslminst 


S.  W 


Road,  London,  S.E. 


Cottam'a  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


£^S^^' 


-t::^ 


:,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


infection,  being  all  of  Iron.'  Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  55s.' 
^  Prospectuses  Iree  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  WorKS,  2,  Winsley 


Protection  from  Fire. 


m  PUBUC  ARE  CflimONEO  AfiAIHSr 

DANGEROUS  IMITATIONS, 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,   FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Stc. 

GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1S49.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq..  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 

John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

Menry  William  CurrTe,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural   Improvements    of   every  kind    are  executed  by  the 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid   to   Landowners  who   prefer 
carr>-ing  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 
Tenant   Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with    their  Lajidlords, 

nth  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 
^        offby  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cenL,  in  31  years, 
t  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 

ation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGK 
ingements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sew 
nd  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigatio 
all  Works  incidental  thereto.    The  outlay  in  respe 

nt,  discharging  in  a  fi.xed  period  the  principal  I 

to   be    made    to    ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq. 
:he  Offices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place.  S.\ 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


rPHE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  in 
matena  s  o    S^=J|J^"5j5''jJ>j-.j.j,Tl'e^lamer  soro^^^ci^y 

DENS,    as    they   harbour    no 'T^SS^^ 
Slugs  orlnsects,  take  up  little     ^^^^f 
room,    and,    once    put   down,       f^'      ■^.'i 
incur  no  further  labour  or  ex-       ^  v~    ' 
pense,  as  do    "  grown  "    Edg-  Mflf 

jngs,  consequently  being  much  >g^ 

cheaper.  C=^ 

ASES,   FOUNTAINS,  Sc,  in  Artificia!  Stone,  very 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  Queen'sRoad  West,  Chelsea.  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post      Thr  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  35.   per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


i  and  Tiles  of  all  k 


Delivery  by  Cart  wi 

FMNfs''Sid  BRICK 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lo%vest 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— 


:hin  three  miles,  or  to  any  London 
;tra.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 
;K  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Femeii 


O^ 


CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 


CHANDELIE 
Modern 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET, 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Ri 


IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 
Lamps,  and  Lamps  ( 
45,  OXF"-"  '■--' 


lENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 


Ckainnaii-J 
Asenl  ill  thl  Hrfuilicr-E.  Harr 


.Esq. 


C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres 
Esq..  Rosario  de  Santa  Fd. 

The  Directors  offer,  on  advantageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  aj 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  vaning  from  80  to 400  AC R ES  each 
of  the  COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Centra 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.  Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laiti 
out  at  various  points  on  tne  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secure  ' 
for  Building  purposes. 

To  secure  tlie  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facilitate  t) 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  tt 
Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stations  on  the  Centr 
Argentine  Railway,  and  adapted  for  immediate  cultivation. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

London— Ss,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. : 

Buenos  Ayres-106,  Calle  Boliva?; 

Rosario—  Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
Where    the  Surveys   of  the  Land    (about  1,000.000  Acres),  togetht 
with  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 

85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 


Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  or 
Account  of  the  Principal    Plants   employed    in    Medicin. 
Domestic  CEconomy.     In  i  vol  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  1 
7S.  6d. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  EVANS,  AND  CO.,  ii,  Bouverie  Street, 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatorj',  as  now  worked  ii 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Third  Editii 

"Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  i; 


,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  A 


Forestry. 

Just  published,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
""HE  FORESTER:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
-  Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees. 
James  Brown.  LLD.,  Wood  Surv-eyor  and  Nurserj'man.  Stirling, 
urth  Edition,  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  Science  of 
boriculture  Royal  8vo,  with  Engravings.  £x  Its.  6d. 
Beyond  all  doubt  this  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  fo 


-y,u„ 


ND  SONS,  Edinbi 


taining  the  Hardy  Trees 

Propagation. 'culture,  and    Uses  in  the 

INE  AND  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Cov< 


t  Garden,  Lo) 


,  W.C. 


Florists 

Haariem.  Hl    


Album  Van  Eeden. 

A  C.  VAN  EEDEN  and  CO. 
XX.  Dutch  Bulb  Growers,  Wagenweg  No. 
ive  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Amat 

the  ALBUM  VAN  EEDEN,  FLORA  of  HAARLEM,  Coloured 
rigravings  of  Dutch   Flower  Roots,  is  just  published,  and  will  be 
nt  free  by  post  on  application. 
The  ALBUM  VaST EEDEN  will  consist  every  year  of  Twelve 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  lo  the  Koyal  HorticuUural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL    IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS  AND  FR,\NCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
.apcrs.    Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA   CHARGE 

ADAMS  AKD  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  S9.  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 


TT   IN  AH  AN'S 

This  celebrated  and  most  deliciou 
CREAM   of  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  hnesi 
words,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal, 
New  Wholesale  Depat,6A,  Great  Titchfii 


L  I4    .     WHISKY. 

lus  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  ve 
quality  unrivalled,  perfec 

1,  label]  and  nTrk!"' 

Street,  Oxford  Street,  ■> 


TX/"ILLIAM       YOUNGER       AND 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 
INDIA  PALE  ALE.-Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 


'P  H  E 
the  appetite 
Beware  o 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrins 
"WORCESTERSH 

by  connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce," 
ids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  anc 
;k  for  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 
lions,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perr 

BLACKWELL,  London:  and  s 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidi 
.  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  ar 
litutions,  especially  adapted 


e  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 
Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 


PULMONIC  ELIXIR. 


G 


OUT    and     RHEUMATISM.— The    excruciating 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  c^uickly  relieved  and  cured  i"  - 


of  Gout 
few    days    by    that    celebrated 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinemei 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  ar 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  ir.  i^<i.  and 
obtained  throuEh  any  Chemist. 


BLAIR'S    GOUT 


lOCKLE'S         ANTIBILIOUS        PILLS. 
'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  ii.  \^d.,  25.  9J.,  4^.  bd.,  and  lis. 


best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  < 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organ; 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  ir 
tion  and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints, 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  s 
vient  to  digestion,  promote  a  oue  and  healthy  secretion  of  bil 
relieve  the  constitution   of   all   gouty  matter  and  other   impt 


who  indulge  in  tl 
unusual  1 


productive  of  : 


nates.     Their  occasional  use,  if  combined  with  the  stncle; 
I'cr  the  secretions,  that  congestive  and  unhealthy  conditio 


not  recommended  ; 


nplicit; 


3  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
ttention  bestowed  upon  1"  " 
acknowledged  peculiarity 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  to  all 
mplaints;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 
rioua  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
ite  that  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  aJl  systems  of  diet.changes 
climate,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
success,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
ly  be  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  is.  x^i^d.^ 
gd.,  4S.  6d.,  and  iii.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Australian  Colonies. 

PILLS. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINl 

la  boxes,   at    u.   i%d.,  «.  gd.,  4s.  M.,  anc 
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HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

COMBINING    STRENGTH    AND    DURABILITY. 


IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  CHASTE  and  ELABORATE  DESIGN. 

Vineries,  Pineries,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Glass  Cases  for  Wall  Trees,  Pits,  &c. 

Designed  and  Built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
Plans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates    on    application. 


Ormson's  Improved 
Welded  Wrought-Iron  Convoluted  Boilers 

Are  better  than  Cast-iron   Boilers,  because — 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 

THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 

THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 

THEY  ARE  SAFE  FROM  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The     internal     curved      lines      of     this      Boiler     giving     FOUR 
INTERNAL  CURVED    SURFACES  to   the  DIRECT  ACTION 
of    the    FIRE,    which     being    STOPPED    at    EVERY     PROJEC- 
TION   or    CONVOLUTION,    must,    to    those    who    understand   the 
■|.,,ii  1';.;' "■    "      ■     '  Science  of  Heat,  be  a  convincing  jDroof  of  the  perfect  combustion  and 

exhaustion  of  Heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  BOILER  BEFORE  ESCAPING  INTO  the  CHIMNEY. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ADVANTAGES,  the  Fire  also  acts  on  the  ENTIRE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE,  which  undoubtedly  gives  it  the  IMMENSE  ADVANTAGE  of  being  decidedly 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  BOILER  KNOWN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

A  trial  will  convince  all  who  use  this  Boiler  of  its  VAST  SUPERIORITY  over  all  others  in 
point  of  ECONOMY,  and  being  made  of  the  best  WELDED  WROUGHT  IRON,  its  safety  and 
durability  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  and  breaking  down,  so 
common  to  all  forms  of  Cast  Iron  Boilers. 


List  of  Prices  on  application  ;  also,  "  Book  of  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 

//.  ORMSON  is  prepared  fo  make  a  Boiler  on  his  Patent  Convoluted  Principle  to 
Heat  IVITH  SAFETY  a  larger  amount  of  Pipe  than  any  "One"  Boiler  in  the 
JVorld  can  now  be  found  doing. 

H.  ORMSON  also  supplies  the  WELDED  WROUGHT-IRON  COMBINED  SADDLE  and 
FLUE  BOILERS. 


HENRY    ORMSON,    Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

ATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF   HER  MAJESTY'S  ROVAL  PALACES  P^ 
AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communicationg  should  be 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  i ........ 

Richards,  at  the  Office,  Na  4»,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul' 


o"  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  '*  The  Piibli' 
Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  White 

Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  September  23. 1871. 


Office,  41,  Wellington  Stn 


Covent  C5arden,  London,  W.C. 

lesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  WlLLlAU 
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Melons,     mar 
Meteorology  o 


NEtir  GAUDEN  PLANTS- 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES- 


Floral   Committee   and   il 
Grapes,  Madrcsfield  Cou: 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS- 
Foreien  Journals    

proved  Shorthorn  or  T 
ham  Cattle,  and  of 
Kirklevington  Herd  , 
FARM  MEMORANDA 
The 


Garden  operations  . 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is 
IJi  3r.  lorf.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Uookseilers. 

Published    by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Movent  Garden,  W.C. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 

Xt  KENSINGTON,  W. 

NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE   MEETING,  on    WEDNESDAY   NEXT,   October  4,  at 


[O'clock     GENERAL 


1  of  the  Royal  Horse 


Brockwortli  Park  Fear. 

JC.  WHEELER  and  SON  have  pleasure  in  stating 
.  that  they  will  E.XHmiT  FRUIT  of  this  magnificent  PEAR 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Show,  at  South  KensingI 
on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  4. 

Gloucester;  and  59,  Wark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


W^ 


Vines,  Planting  and  Fruiting. 
~t^      MORSE  has  the  above,   very  strong  and  short 


eiy  strong 
Canes  arc  from  9  to  15  feet  in  length. 
E  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  FERNS 


PRINCESS  of  WALES  STRAWBERRY.  —  This 
superb  variety  is  now  fully  proved  to  be  the  best  early  kind 
hitherto  produced  ;  it  is  the  earliest,  largest,  and  best  flavoured  of  all 
the  early  kinds,  and  a  sure  cropper.  Plants  arc  now  offered  from  the 
original  stock,  price  51.  per  100,  package  included.  That  this  fine 
variety  may  now  be  thoroughly  distributed  from  the  true  sto 
plants  will  be  sent  post  free  for  i*.  6d.  from  the  raiser. 
B.  >A^KNIGHT,  Florist.  Battle.  Sussex. 


O 


RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots. - 

Peaches,   Nectarines.    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apr 


r^  HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  steel;  of  Tea,  Noisette, 

p^s  '^D2s;riSliv°e' pVic'JdTlST  o'i"pBn?S;o''n'to''°"'^  "''  ^"^'^^''  '" 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


_^  Roses,  on  Own  Roots. 

T)AUL  AND  SON  have  now  ready    about    6000  fine 
X     plants,  in  48  pots,  for  immediate  planting.      LIST  of  sc 
application.  1%c  Old  Nurseries,  ChoshuntV  N. 


Dutcb  Flovrer  Roots. 

I      S.  WILLIAMS'    ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    of 

>.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
lyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
?RUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  S:c.,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY     COMPAm"^ 
BULB  LIST  may  be  had  free  upon  application.     The  prices  will 
und  lower  than  most  Lists,  for  the  same  quality  of  Goods  and 
Bulbs  will  be  added  to  compensate  for  carriage. 


E 


MR.  JNO.   BESTER  begs  to  inform  his  Gardening 
Friends  that  his  present  ADDRESS  is  PINE-APPLE  PLACE, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  V 

a  VISIT  from  each  and  all  of  th 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Hower  Roots. 

SCOTT'S    Priced    Descriptive    CATALOGUE    of 

.    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSES,    N." "'""-"-     '" 
!  be  had  post  free  by  all  applicants. 

The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


1  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

'         for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  :— 
>)o.  .     ..    ;<;»«..   I      No,  s     ..     ^.  IJ.      I     N0.3    ..     .«.M. 
Carriage  free.  | 


O  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
4    ..    l,,..,   I      n'oT.'"'^?""")      No.  6    ..     IO..M. 


disappointment  and  chagrin  at  having  been  at 
to  get  Bulbs  direct  from  Holland,  which  were 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Buib  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  LIST  of 
HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other 
imponed  Flowering  Roots  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
■■-_.--_        T.   -■._    -contains    Selections    of   choice    late   blooming 


W^ 

the  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  50  mai 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  1 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Customers), 

French  varieties  :  and  a  verj-  e"itensive  collection  of  DUTCH,  CAPE, 
:H,  and  other  BULBS. 
Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

IRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS  have 

received  from  the  most  celebrated  growers  in   Holland  their 
St  large  Importation  of  the  above,  and  have  1 
t  the  BULBS  are  large,  sound,  and  well  ripe: 
Early  orders  respectfully  solic 


d. 

d. 

OGUE  post  free  on  applic 


,  106,  Eastgate  S 


,  Chesi 


DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS.— Descriptive    Priced 

application    to    DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,   Seedsmen,    &c.,   53, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


W^ 


Voodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  1 


r  Uckfield,  Susses, 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  ac. 

ROBERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce  that  his 
NEW    CATALOGUE,    containing    Select    Descriptive    and 
Priced  Lists  ot  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Redding 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


New  LUy. 

■]\,/rR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  can 

the  estremely'beaiiti"Sl.  rare  and"ha?dy  LIL?UM  h'SmBOLDTU." 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road.  Chelsea, 


LATE  SHOW  TULIPS. -A  choice  Collection,  con- 
sisting  of  400  Bulbs,  in  150  varieties,  comprising  most  of  the 
newest  and  best  sorts,  also  the  esteemed  of  Dutch  kinds,  will  be 
DISPOSED  OF,  very  cheap,  being  the  property  of  an  old  grower 
compelled  to  decline  their  cultivation.    A  LIST,  with  full  particulars, 

Mr.  H.ALEXANDER.  Seedsman,  ggti.Goswell  Road.  London,  E.C. 


Agency  for  Plants, 

CJ.     BLACK  IT  H    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
.  BLACKITH,    - 
Street,  London,  S. 


Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 


TEA-ijCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     They  may  be  had  in 
small  pots,  also  esublished  in  6-inch  pots,  lor  forcing  and  greenhouse 

WM.' WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresllcld,  near  Uckfield, 


J  New  Roses  of  1871, 

OHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
n,.er^fi^^^g?^„Lf,i  'l-^^^-'"-'    >-•    f'-    P'->^  -"v- 


W''??S^^.S.*^=°"--I'oaes,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
KNIGHT  intimates  to   intending  Planters 
^,  .     'hi?     NEW     CATALOGUE     of     HARUY     TREES 


elargoniums  for  tne  MilUon. 
OLDER 

FRENCH,  FANCY,! 


JAMES    HOLDER'S   unrivalled   COLLECTION   of 
FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready 
in  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 
HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    «  varieties,  seed  oi 


w 


ANTED.    CUTTINGS  of  BEDDING    PELAR 

'  GONIUMS,  as  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolors,  Bicolors,  Yellow 
Section,  Silver  margined.  Double  flowered,  Scarlet,  Rose,  anc 
r  Zonals  and  Nosegays:  VERBENAS,  VIOLAS,  ALTER 
<THERAS,  CALCEOLARIAS,  and  other  Bedding  Plants.  Stati 
e  and  price  per  loo,  Mr.  RUSHTON.  Blackpool,  Lancashire. 


;  shall  be  happy  to  receive 


GEO.  CLARKE,  Nu 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  tie  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

rOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 


,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Roses.-New  Roses,  Gladioli,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

P.EONIES,  &c.,  from  PARIS. 

T  EVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine 

'    lear  Paris  {late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  Paris),  beg  to  infon 

Customers  and  Friends  that  their  STOCK  of  the  above  i 

unusually  large  and  of  first    quality  this  year      Price    LISTS  o 


TDOBER 


3ii  Fe 


Autumn  Catalogue. 
Q.EORGE_POULTqN'S  AU TL^MN  CATALOGUE 

FUCHS.„.„  . ..,„...,..,...„.. 

be  had  post  free  upon  application. 
GEORGE  POIILTON,  Fountain  I 


L    LFRED      LEGERTO.N,      Sef.d 

V.  5,  Aldgate,  I.ondon,  E.,  begs  to  advise  his  S 
VRUENand  AC.RICULTUKAL  SEEDS  for  tl 

plication.    Samples  and  stocks  are  very  fine,  and 


R 


AYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

ress,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 


Spring  Flowers. 
IHOS.     S.     WARE'S      NEW      LIST 

of  SPRING  FLOWERS  (which  ought  to  be  planted  at  once) 
ow  ready  and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  above  is  a  selection 
„  „,.    r<.irMPi;.>t     PERENNIAL   C.A.TALOGUE,  which  may 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  &c. 

THOS.  S.  WARE  has  much  pleasure  in  ; 
that  his  PERENNIAL  LIST  for  1871  is  ready,  an. 


ties,  Tottenham,  Middlese--<,  N. 


Succulents. 

1 HOS.  S.  WARE'S  New  Priced  LIST  of  SUCCU- 
LENTS, containing  selections  from  Twenty  of  the  principal 
tiilies,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  an  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Middlesex,  N. 


lEEDLING  QUICK,  2-yr.,  stiff— Large  quantity  of 
'  above  to  offer.  Ground  must  be  cleared.  Prices  extremely 
iderale.  J.  GREEN.  Garforth  Nurser)-,  Leeds. 


w, 


Myosotls  dissitiflora. 

THOMPSON,    Seedsman,    Tavern    Street, 

Ipswich,  begs  to  offer  the  above  valuable  early  bloomer,  at 


To  the  Trade.— Passtflora  ccerulea. 

A     HENDERSON   has   about  20,000  of  the  above, 

A.  HENDERSON,  Sion  Nurser\-,  Thornton  Heath,  White  Horse 
Road,  Croydon^ 


Thuja  semper  aurescens. 

VAN  GEERT,  NURSERYMAN,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  a  few  large  SPECIMEN 
JTS  of  this  superb  and  desirable  Novelty  for  S.\LE,  3  feet  high. 


c  had,  in  good  strong  tufts,  at  soj.  per  too ;  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  each 
1  once  to  JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Nurseryman,  134.  Faubourg 


)ARIS,  I  SUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS    for   ALL 

1S67.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRI.X  SILVER  MEDAL 

GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    wa3 


f^S 


Reading,  Berks. 


t»       with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this 

liardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 

WIN-PiiR  TARES  or  VETCHES,  at  8i.  per  bushel. 
P,S.   Lower  prices  for  large  quantities. 
T.  L.  MAVOS,  Seedsman,  Lugwardine,  Hereford. 


To  Nurserymen,  &c. 


BLACK    NAPLES 


!-■ 

IS,  .Autumn  Sown.— Enfield  Market 
iTiS;  -Z^  F%Ti^^iil.°'^etSL°e's'?J 
NCEY,  Seedsman,  Stc,  Peterborough. 

Autumn-sown  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  good  strong 
.  Plants  of  the  undermentioned  sorts  :— EARLY  BATTERSEA, 
ORK.  ENFIELD  MARKET,  NONPAREIL,  LITTLE 


IPION  DRU.MHEAD,  alSi.  per 
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Exhibition  HyadnthB. 
Q  UTTONS'  SUPERB  DUTCH^ 

HYACINTHS,  for  Pots  and  Glasses, 
specially  sclcctet 

25  splendid  new  \ 


ive  CATALOGl 


Dutoli  Flower  Roots. 

CARTER'S  AUTUMNi 
CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH, 
FI.OWER  ROOTS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
;  ROSES,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  nnd  may  be  had 

t-nlis  and  post  free  on  application 


JAMES  i-Mrn-K   .vp 

ro,   w.lM.,.- 

I '"';'':,  u 

•■"   "'"'    "" 

Crimson'"L„,,iJi',   L.ul;...,. 

beSc"S;y'abie"al'Ne"Fe 
J.  SHIELD,  Strawberry  V 

arm,  Thorton  I 

tough,  Nes.o 

n,  Cheshire 

M 


New  Bedding  Plant,  Thymus  citrlodorus  aureus 

MARGINATUS  {I.emn,,  ■-..„;..!  ...'J  r-i". -!  THv.t-i 

ESSRS.      FISHEK,      l"'\   \'  I   ^       \  ■• "      <   '  < 


cly     pr( 


very  effective  for  edying  flower  beds,  holders,  or  riband  planting',  and 
for  Rrowing  in  masses  on  banks,  or  in  other  varied  forms;  it  may  be 
crown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  for  winter  beddinp,  having  proved  per- 
fectly hardy.  Altogether,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  bedding  plants  known,  and  with  the  additional  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  sweet-scented  I.emon  Thyme. 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  21, 
1871,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate :  also  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Show  at  Nottingham,  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Pniclis:— 

1  plant  for  2S.  6(f.         1       12  plants  for  i8j.       1     50  plants  for  63J. 

6  plants  for  105.  6ti.     I       25  plants  for  33s.    _|    100  plants  for  105J. 

NEW  and  SELECT   PLANTS.— The  following  are 
now  offered  at  the  prices  annexed.     No  charge  for  package.    On 

12  hne  varieties  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS  j    o 

12  superb  new  varieties  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS  of  1870    ..80 

12  varieties  best  selected  FUCHSLiiS  20 

12  varieties  new  FUCHSIAS  of  1871 40 

12  varieties  best  selected  VERBENAS         20 

12  line  new  varieties  VERBENAS  of  1871 26 

12  varieties  best  selected  COLEUS 20 

12  fine  new  varieties  COLEUS  of  1871         26 

12  varieties  best  selected  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ..  ..26 
12  fine  varieties  new  CHRVSANTHEMLTMS  of  1871    ..         ..30 

12  fine  varictiYsVERENNIAL  phloxes'        '.'.        '.'.        !!    3    o 

12  varieties  selected  ZONAL  GERANIUMS       30 

12  fine  new  varieties  ZONAL  GERANIUMS  of  1870  ..  ..60 
12  fine  var   COLD  and   GOLDEN  BICOLOR  GERANIUMS    6    o 

12  fine  varieties  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS 2    o 

12  new  varieties  Hardy  CHILIAN  MIMULUS 3    o 

12  fine  varieties  ACHIMENES  26 

12  fine  varieties  IRIS  GER.MANICA         40 

12  fine  varieties  SEMPERVIVUMS  !!        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.    I    ° 

12  select  varieties  SAX  I  FRACAS 30 

12  fine  varieties  ANTIRRHINU.MS  30 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 

POOLE\'H        TOBACCO       POWDEl 


Weeds  Eradicated  from  Lawns. 

WATSON'S    LAWN    SAND     both    Destroy; 
Dandelions,    Daisies,     Plantains,     Ribbed    Grass,    &c      ant 
invigorates   the   Grass,   keeping   it   green    during    hot    dry   weather 
Cleanly  and  inodorous.    3or.  per  cwt.  ;  36-lb.  tins,  101.     Directions  ant 
Principal  Agent ;— W.'  D.  BARBOUR,  3,  Park  Row,  Leeds. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BKG   TO    ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY    HAVE   RECEIVED    THEIR    ANNUAL    SUPPLY    OF 

HYACINTHS,   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS   ROOTS   FROM    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  splendid  condition. 


J.  V.  &  SONS  were  awarcJed  the  following  Frizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions 
last  spring— viz., 
First      Prize  for  18  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  'Klarch  15,  1871. 
First      Prize  for  iS  White  Hyacintlis,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First      Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  in  6  varieties,  Royal  Horticultunal  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
Second  Prize  for  6  New  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
Extra    Prize  for  Group  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First      Prize  for  12  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
First       Prize  for  12  pots  Tuhps,  distinct  varieties,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
E.xtra    Prize  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,  Roy.al  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  also  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  the  TULIF 
HYACINTHS,  and  CROCUSES  which  made  such  a  grand  display  last  Spring  in  Hyde  Park. 


C.VTALOGUES  t 


•  ready,  and  will  be  fonvarded  Post  Free  on  applit 


ROYAL     EXOTIC     NURSERY,     KING'S     ROAU,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 


NEW  ENGLISH  ROSE  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing) 
PRINCESS     LOUISE    VICTORIA. 


W.  Knight, 


FLORAL      NURSERY,      HAILSHAM,      SUSSEX, 
of  tilis   Rose,    will   send    it   out   for   the  first    time   in    November  next,    in   good    Plants, 


7s.  6d.  each,    c 

Yv/  a'.uardcd  Thr 


Three  for  21s. 

;  First-class  Ccrtijicates. 


Report  of  the  Floral  Commiltcc,  September  20,  1871:  — "Mr.  Knight.  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Susse.x, 
•again  exhibited  his  New  Hybrid  Climbing  Rose,  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  which  was  shown  last  June.  Upon  this 
occasion  young  growth  8  feet  in  height,  and  heavily  laden  with  large  trusses  of  bloom,  was  staged  ;  which  places 
beyond  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  true  climbing  and  perpetual  flowering  variety.  The  flowers  are  deep  carmine, 
shading  off  to  peach,  of  medium  size,  very  lull,  and  produced  in  large  clusters.  It  is  certainly  a  most  decided 
acquisition  to  our  somewhat  limited  list  of  climbing  Roses,  and  is  worth  growing  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets  or  vases.     It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 


Coloured  PLates  will  shortly  be  ready,  post  free  for  12  stamps. 
PRICED    CATALOGUES  FREE. 


NEW     CRIMSON     PRIMROSE, 

PJRIMULA     JAPONICA. 


^^ 


Mr.  William  Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  lie  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  in  the  "Florist  and  Pomologiat,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine  ;  "  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  blosaom  maybe  expressed  in  the  one  word,  "lovely!"  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 


irdy  as  a  peasant,  resplendcnl  as  a  prim 
ncc  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  it  in  Japan,  a  bi 
ivin}^  been  brought  to  his  door  ;   they  Wci 

ached  EnRland''''^''''' 


Ever 
lovely  1 


s  imported  by  Mr.  Fortune  plants  have  been 
nt  of  Mr.  \V.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Our  gardens 
!  secured  a  perfectly  new,  thorouehly  hardy,  and  exquisitely 
imrose,  one  which  is  really  valuable  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
Of  the  hardiness  of  the  Primula  iaponica  there  can  be  no 
nee  plants  which  have  been  standing  all  the  winter,  fully 
in  the  trying  atmosphere  of  London,  are  perfectly  healthy,  and 
)  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May,  some  two  or  three  weeks 
I  the  plants  which  had  been  potted  and  flowered  under  glass." 


remarlcs,- 

Since  the  day  when  Lilium 

it  on  May 

To  Mr.  Fortune,  already  so 

BULI.  may 

well  coHRratula. 

hirasclf  on 

sp&id  m 

lorls  of  flowers. 

each  flower 

l?b"'add°e'd"oi' 

t^^ 

el^>x"■^^^"L'r^r;;srn. 

"^.^^.tT.^l.Z^.l^l. 

London." 

The  Plants  now  offered  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  will  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifuUy  ne.\t 
Spring.  Early  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  liaving  the  strong  Plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
■eiy  large.     Price  10s.  6d.  each,  or  £4  lOs.  per  doEen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  supplied  at  l.v.  bd.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  Gardens,  are  recommended  to_  procure  PLants, 
mported  Seed  should  be  offered  this  season,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow, 
nany  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegetate,  except  in  c 
country  in  a  special  manner.  

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

ADAM    FORSYTH    begs  to   offer  several  thousand, 
larpe  llowurinfj  and  TOIII'ONS,  ui^43^s^%vcU^5« jmh  flmvcrj 

IN^-  FU?wIr' ?hrouS,t"'>e  'm!,mh'f  ?(.\nOVeSbEr'  and 
DECEMBER,  «Iien  .T  VISIT  is  rcspecirully  solicited.^ 

""TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS? 

I      Mrs-  Dunnett         |      Miss  Eurdctt  Coutls 
Sir  R  Napier 


c 


Jlz^lt' 


.\LFRED  FRYER,  Nu 


,  Chatt 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
•  han-ested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following:— Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed:  Neill's  choice  strain  of 
CALCEOLARIA;  Wcatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA ;  and 
Wieeins'  priie  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  is.  bd. 
ss  6a  V  6d  and  55.  per  packet,  post  free. 
'  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Roses-New  Varieties  for  1871-72. 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  FiLS  aine.  Nurseryman,  Sic 

friends  I'hat  he  will  be  ready  to  send  out  J,,  November  next,  on  the  »„■ 


Gladioli,  Gladioli.— To  the  Trade. 

EUGENE   VERDIER,    FiLS   AiNfe,    Nurseryman, 
3,  Rue  Dunois,  Paris,  offers  to  his  Friends  a  considerable  stoc^ 


CATALOGUES,  with  description,  will  be  obtainable  about 
ieplember  23,  by  addressinc direct  to  E.  V.,  fils  ainii :  or  of  his  Agents, 
;   ].  BLAcfclTH  AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street.  EC. 


CEtmellias,  &c. 

V-\N   GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 

bees  10  offer  fine  plants  ol  CAMELLIAS,  without  flower  bud 


;,  nice  young  plants,  63s.  per 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,  choice  vaneties,  £%  to  £6  per  ic> 
CAMELLIAS,  with  flower  bud,  ;£7  to  /;8  per  100;  di 


,  IMBRIC.-^TA,  ins 


MUST   BE  SOLD,  for  WANT  of  ROOM. 

FERNS.— Lomaria  gibba,  Pteris  serulata.  Gymnogram 
Polypodiura  Irichodes,  all  strong,  healthy  plants,  1 
AS.  per  dozen  :  30J.  per  100.  Dicksonia  antarctica 
in  48-siied  pots,  15.  6d.  each  ;  izs.  per  dozen. 

SELAGINELLAS.  —  Martensii,    spoda,   denticulata 


unknown     correspondents.       Post-office 
KIRK  ALLEN.  The  Nurseries,  Brampto 


KhododendTon  and  Feriskia  Stocks,  and  EpiphyUums. 

SEEDLING    RHODODENDRONS,   from    the    besi 
named  varieties  :- 
2  to    4  inches  high,  twice  transplanted,  fine  welbrooted  plants. 
4  to    6  inches  high,  twice  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants. 
0  to    9  inches  high,  thrice  transplanted,  fine  well-rooted  plants. 
10  to  T2  inches  high,  four  times  transplanted,  tine  welbrooted  plants, 

'   "'^PERfsKIA,  Stocks,  strong. 

EPIPHVLLUMS,  in  variety,  good. 
.  Prices  on  application  to  B.  WHITHAM.  The  Nurseries,  Reddish, 


w 


;LLIAM    SCALING,     Wll 


In  the  Press, 
The  SALIX,  or  WILLOW; 
aining  Instructions  for  its  Pla 


The  Planting  Season. 

J     SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,   Merriott,  Somerset,  begs 
•  to  offer  to  Gentlemen,  who  intend  Planting  this  Season,  a  large 
and  well  assorted  stock  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
in  various  sizes,  and  at  verj- moderate  prices.     Now  is  an  excelleni 
time  to  plant  Evergreens.     CATALOGUES  on  application. 
J.  SCIJIT'S   extensive  stock   of  FRUIT  TREES,  covering  manj 

°"aVTlOg"  EslreeTot  the  <?Eh  A  RD I  ST  and  hs  COM 


To  Railway  Contractors  and  Enclosure  Planters. 

S     ROBINSON  has  a  very  large  Stock  of  fine  3,   4, 
.    and   5-yr.  Transplanted    and    Budding    QUICKS  to   offer,   at 

be  charged. 
S.  R.lias  also  a  quantity  of  fine  bushy  SPRUCE,  j  feet  6  inches  to 
about  50.000  LARCH,  of  a  similar  size,  and  50.000  of  a  size 
■.  A  Large  quantity  of  fine  SCOTCH  FIR  PLANTS,  OAKS, 
her  KURESr  TREES.  Samples  and  prices  upon  application. 
-    ■•" -         "    use,  Melbourne,  Derby. 


INSON 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES     from     BLACKHEATH     STATION; 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE- 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK, of  every  description,  comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS 
and  EVERGREENS  of  alj  sizes.  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 


VV.  TODMAN,  Eltham  Ni 


,  S.E. 


Wi' 


Cheap  Nursery  Stock. 

I.I.IAM    ABRAHAM    offers    the    following: 
■\URi;sTIN'ui, ' 


Evergreen  OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  255.  1 
Variegated  BOX,  3  to  M  feet,  25s.  P 
Amerfcan  ARBOR-Vri'/E,  4  to  5  fet 


^^ 


BULBS: 

For  Autumn 
Planting. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  following 
Collections  of  Bulbs  for  present  planting,  con- 
taining the  most  showy  and  popular  varieties 
required  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Pacing  and  Carriasc  Free. 

CARTER'S      "GUINEA"     COLLECTION, 

For  Indoor  Planting,  cont.tins:  — 

12  HY.^CINTHS,  in  I2extrafinc    6  TUI.irS,   I  ..iinic^.il 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carnage  Free. 

CARTER'S      COMPLETE       COLLECTION, 

For    Indoor    and     Outdoor     Planting,    price  30J., 


75      „     large  yellow. 

S  ANEMIJNES,  extra  fine  mlxet 
8  GLADIOLUS  BKENCH 

LEYENSIS. 


;  DAFFODILS. 
Packing 


Five  per  Cent,  Discount  for  Cash, 


BULBS  for  OUTDOOR   PLANTING 
ONLY. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Fr 

CARTER'S      "  GXIINEA "     COLLECTION, 

For  Outdoor  Planting  only, 

2  HYACINTHS,  in  3  colours. 
2  NARCISSUS,  DouBle,  white. 


;  CROCUS,  1 
Poeticus.  or  Pheasant-eye.     50      „    large  y 


Double  DAFFODILS. 


„     Due  Van  Thol.  English. 

POLYANTHUS       NARCIS-     12      „    e-«ra  fine.mixed.Span 

SUS,  fine  mixed-  I     3  LILIU.M  CANDIDUM. 
CAMPERNEL  JONQUILS.         3       ..     TIGRINUM. 
STAR  of  BETHLEHEM.  2,  RANUNCULUS,   extra    f 

TRI-IELEIAUNIFLORA.         50  SNOWDROPS.  [mi; 

DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS.  I  24  Winter  ACONITES. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

OF    DUTCH    BULBS,     FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,    &c., 


UVARIA,  GLAUCA— all  i 
lish  OA —  

Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  mi 


JAMES   CARTER  AND  CO., 

SEEDS.MEN  TO  H,JI-  THE  QUEEN,  AND  n.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LO.NDON,  W.C. 


Establishecl  Upwaxds  of  a  Centnry. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  1S51  and  1S62- 

'UTl.ER,        MCCULLOCH       and 

•  usual  Consignment  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  \ 
ections  are  olTcred",  carriage  and  package  free  ;— 

FOR  CONSERVATORY  DECORATION. 


•l-|=^l^|- 


-l^l^l- 


-  GARDEN  DECOR.ATION. 


For  CONSERVATORY  and  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
jCS  5s.  I  [f  ■"•  ^-  I  t'^^-  I  C^  "■  I  '5'-  I  '<»■  ^■ 
CATALOGUES,  containing  full  details  of  these  Collections,  free 

""hitler.'  Mcculloch    and    CO-,    Covcm    Garden    Market, 


"  The  best  Catalogue."— I'lrftf  "  Hortiiuliurist^ 

October,  iSjo.  

Gratis  and  post  free, 

A  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
ISULBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  DRIED 
FLOWERS,  and  general  Autumn  Requirements. 
DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Horticultural  Decorators  and  Garden  Furnishers, 
t29.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Seed  Grounds,  Erfurt.  Prussia. 


Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD,  AND  LAING  have  now  received 

their  annunl  importations  of  FLOWER  ROOTS,  consisting  of 
:iiuhs,  1'L.lvaiithus.  Narcissus,  Double  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Tulips, 

■    '  •  Icbrated  establishments  in  Holland. 

I  ripened,  unusually  large,  and  very 


I  Ranunculus 
nds  of  Flower  Roots. 


■"  r™rof  U'afes,' Readin 


Note-wortliy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OT1CE-— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS     of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1871. 


Wednesday,     Oct. 


MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural  (Fruitand  Floral 
Mee'tingT*'"?. °°   '.'.  ' 


"Iduw 


ALL  horticulturists  know  how  deeply  they  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  BOTANICAL  COL- 
LECTORS. A  glance  round  any  garden,  great  or 
small,  will  at  once  show  how  large  a  proportion 
of  its  inmates  owe  their  presence  to  the  zeal, 
enterprise,  and  labour  of  the  collector.  Sadly . 
too  often  has  it  happened  that  his  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  life  :  yet  more  frequently 
in  the  sacrifice  of  health.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  dwell  on  this  —  we  all  acknow-  , 
ledge  it  ;  we  profit  by  their  labours,  and 
Iionour  their  zeal,  and  glory  in  their  triumphs. 
We  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone 
before — efforts  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any 
class  whatever,— if  we  now  proceed  to  point  out 
sundry  matters  on  which  information  is  still 
wanted,  countries  still  une.xplored,  and  from 
which  a  rich  harvest  may  be  anticipated.  It  is 
natural  and  proper  that  the  commercial  spirit 
should  be  thoroughly  manifest  in  these  e.\plora- 
tions,  only  it  should  be  held  in  check,  and 
guided  by  higher  considerations.  Mere  gi'eed 
and  love  of  gain  should,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  requirements  of 
science,  and  the  general  welfare  of  humanity. 

We  arc  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  compara- 
tively little  trouble  which  the  modern  race  of 
collectors  give  themselves,  to  attend  to  anything 
but  the  purely  commercial  element.  To  exter- 
minate rare  plants,  to  communicate  wrong 
localities,  to  preserve  no  authentic  specimens 
with  localities  attached  for  purely  scientific  pur- 
poses, to  give  heedlessly  scientific  names  to  plants 
collected  without  due  inquiry,  all  this  is  to  injure 
science  very  materially  ;  and  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  equally  detri- 
mental, as  the  existence  and  histoiy  of  valuable 
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commercial  products  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
the  exclusive  and  sordid  devotion  to  one  object. 
All  this  is  a  veritable  killing  of  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Such  selfishness  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
is  sure  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who  pur- 
sue or  sanction  it.  Much  that  yet  remains  un- 
certain or  unknown  may  be  attributed  to  some 
such  causes  as  we  have  hinted  at,  still  inore 
perhaps  to  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  often 
the  will  to  do  good  service  did  they  but  know- 
how  to  do  it.  For  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  and  other  scien- 
tific men,  some  years  since,  prepared  a  volume 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  to  a  new  edition  of  which  we  now  beg  to  call 
attention. 

In  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,"  the  article  Botany, 
originally  written  by  Sir  William  Hooker  for 
the  guidance  of  those  persons  serving  in  or 
visiting  foreign  countries,  in  collecting  plants 
and  their  products,  has  been  revised  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.  The  instructions  for  col- 
lecting living  plants  for  cultivation,  for  collecting 
and  drying  plants  for  the  herbarium,  and  for 
collecting  and  preserving  specimens  for  the 
museum,  are  brief,  but  quite  to  the  purpose. 
The  existence  of  this  article  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  amongst  travellers,  especially  those  whose 
business  or  pleasure  takes  them  into  those  parts 
of  the  world  the  botany  of  which  is  at  present 
but  little  known  ;  for  though  of  late  years  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  opened  out,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true  "  that  much  of  it  is  still 
unknown,  alike  to  the  botanist  and  the  geo- 
grapher. The  interior  of  South  America, 
particularly  towards  the  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  ;  the  deserts  and  mountain  chains  of 
Africa,  all  Central  Asia,  with  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the 
Chinese  dominions,  much  of  Japan,  and  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  are  still  terrte  incognita 
to  the  naturalist." 

The  subject  of  Insular  Floras  is  one  of  so  much 
interest,  that  every  eftbrt  should  be  made  in 
collecting  materials  for  its  elucidation  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  more  promi- 
nently before  our  readers,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"The  botany  of  islands,  and  especially  of  oceanic 
islets,  is  of  especial  interest ;  and  considering  the  means 
afforded  to  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  visiting  them,  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  done  in  bringing  collec- 
tions from  them.  Of  many  that  lie  not  far  from  the 
usual  tracks  of  ships,  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  whilst 
of  the  flora  of  a  vast  majority  we  possess  most  imperfect 
materials.  The  following  are  especially  worth  exploring, 
and  lo  the  list  is  added  an  indication  of  the  least  explored 
coast  lines  of  the  great  continents.  As  far  as  possible 
complete  dried  collections  should  be  made,  not  only  of 
each  group,  but  of  each  islet  of  the  group,  for  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  floras  of  contiguous  oceanic  islets  are 
wonderfully  different.  Of  those  in  itahcs  the  vegetation 
is  absolutely  unknown,  or  all  but  so. 

"I.  Atlantic  Ocean.— Cape  de  Verd,  Tristan  d'Ac- 
unha,  Fcniaiido  Noronho,  Trinidao,  and  Martin  I  as 
(off  the  Brazil  coast),  Diego  Ramirez,  S.  Georgia,  off  the 
African  coast,  Morocco,  Senegal,  the  Gaboon,  and 
Dammara  Land,  offer  the  most  novel  fields.  On  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  Cayenne,  Bahia,  to  Cape  Frio,  Patagonia. 

"2.  West  Indies.— The  Bahamas  andSt,  Domingo;  and 
of  the  Antilles  all  remain  to  be  explored,  except  Dominica, 
Trinidad,  and  Martinique.  On  the  mainland,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Mexico  ;  the  Mosquito  shores  and  Gua- 
temala offer  rich  fields  for  botanical  rese.arch. 

"  3.  Indian  Ocean.— The  Seychelles,  Ammiraufes. 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Socotro,  St.  Paul's,  and  Amsterdam 
Islands,  Prince  Edward's,  the  Crozets,  and  Marian 
groups. 

"  Of  the  East  African  coast  no  part  is  well  explored,  and 
from  Pemba  northwards  all  is  utterly  unknown  botanically. 

"4.  Pacific  Ocean.— i.  N.  Temperate:  Collections 
are  wanted  from  N.  Japan,  and  the  Kuriles  and  Aleutian 
Islands.  2.  Tropical  :  Considerable  collections  have  been 
made  only  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  Tahiti, 
and  New  Caledonia  ;  from  all  of  which  more  are  wanted. 
The  Marquesas,  Neiu  Hebrides,  Marshall's,  Solomon's, 
and  Caroline's,  together  with  all  the  smaller  groups,  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  unknown.  Of  the  American  con- 
tinent, the  Californian  peninsula,  Mexico,  and  the  whole 
coast  from  Lima  to  Valparaiso,  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  Of  the  small  islands  off  the  coast,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  the  Galapagos  alone  have  been  partially 
botanised.  3.  S.  Temperate  ;  Juan  Fernandez,  Masa- 
fuera,  St.  Felix,  and  Ambroise,  Pitcairn,  Bounty,  Anti- 
podes, Emerald,  M'Qnarrie  Islands. 

"5.  Indian  .•\RcniPELAGO.— Java  alone  is  explored, 
and  the  PhiUippines  very  partially  :  collections  are  espe- 
cially wanted  from  all  the  islands  east  of  Java  to  the 
Louisiade  and  Solomon  Archipelagos.  Siam,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  whole  Chinese  sea-board  want  exploration. 
6,  Australia :  All  the  tropical  coasts  are  very  partially 
explored." 

The  appendix  to  this  useful  little  article  is 
equally   valuable  with   the   article  itself.     It   is 


drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  H anbury  and  Prof.  Oliver, 
and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  inquiries  into  the 
sources  or  origin  of  pharmacological  and  econo- 
mic substances,  about  which  at  the  present  time 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  and  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  many  of  those  articles  about  which 
we  know  less  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
our  imported  products.  For  instance,  we  read 
that — 

"Gutta-percha  is,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  little 
known.  It  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  several  plants,  such  as 
species  of  Isonandra,  Chrysophyllum,  Sidcroxylon,  and 
others.  Attention  should  be  p.aid  to  the  vernacular  names, 
such  as  Gutta-percha,  Ugiato  pntip,  Kotian,  Tuban  or 
Tahan,  &c.  Abundant  and  carefully  preserved  wet  and 
dry  specimens  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  the 
different  kinds,  the  products  of  the  same  individuals  from 
which   the  dried   specimens  were  obtained,    are    greatly 

With  regard  to  drugs  or  medicinal  products, 
still  less  is  known.  Sagapenum,  for  instance,  is 
occasionally  shipped  from  Bombay,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  it  is  produced  in  Persia.  Though 
it  has  been  used  in  medicine  for  ages,  its  botanical 
origin  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  produce  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant.  Little  is  also  known  of  the  origin 
or  source  of  Galbanum,  though  it  is  more  common 
than  Sagapenum  ;  it  occurs  in  trade  in  two 
varieties,  which  are  so  distinct  as  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  they  are  the  produce  of  different 
plants.  Galbanum  is  said  to  be  imported  into 
Russia  in  large  quantities  by  way  of  Astrachan, 
but  that  which  reaches  England  comes  princi- 
pally from  Bombay. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  clearing  up  such  doubts 
as  these  that  the  queries  have  been  strung 
together  and  added  to  the  appendix  to  this  article. 
Botany,  of  "  The  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific 
Inquiry." 

We  have  received  the  following  letter,  on  the 

Temperature  of  Fungi,  from  Dr.  McN.\B,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester : — 

"  Last  week  I  met  with  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
Giant  Puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  giganteum.  while  making 
one  of  my  usual  weekly  class  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cirencester.  Two  of  them  were  selected,  a  large 
and  a  small  one,  for  museum  specimens,  while  a  portion 
of  a  very  large  one  was  placed  by  me  in  my  botanical 
box.  Next  morning  on  opening  the  box  I  found  the 
contents  sensibly  warm  lo  the  hand,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  effect  to  its  cause.  The  portion  of 
Fungus  was  quite  warm,  and  had  communicated  part  of 
its  warmth  to  the  other  plants  in  the  box.  Unfortunately, 
no  thermometer  was  at  hand  at  the  time,  or  a  careful 
reading  of  the  temperature  would  have  been  made.  The 
smaller  specimen  of  the  Puff-ball,  weighing  r  lb.,  was 
taken,  and  placed  in  a  box,  where  it  remained  all  night. 
Next  morning,  two  readings  of  the  thermometer  were 
made  at  8.45  a.m.  The  temperature  was  again  observed 
at  10.30  A.M.  and  11. 15  A.M. 


8.4s  A.  ^ 


Difference 


On  the  next  morning  the  Fungus  was  found  to  be  drying 
up,  and  the  observed  temperature  was  only  o'. 2  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  air  outside  the 
box,  11". 4 ;  inside  the  box,  ii".4;  temperature  of 
Fungus,  1 1  ".6.     No  further  observations  were  made. 

"A.  DE  Barv  mentions  (Hoffmeister,  '  Handbuoh 
der  Physiologischen  Botanik,' vol.  11,  pt.  r,  p.  228)  that  the 
temperature  has  been  observed  by  DuTROCllET  in  five 
Fungi  belonging  to  the  genera  Agaricus,  Boletus,  and 
Lycoperdon.  He,  however,  was  only  able  to  observe  an 
increase  of  from  0°.  10  Cent,  to  o".45.  The  greatest 
increase  in  my  specimen  was  noticed  on  the  first  morning 
of  the  observations,  at  8.45  -\.M.,  namely,  i''.2  Cent. 

"  The  greatest  temperature  is  evidently  produced  during 
the  night,  as  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  Fungus  and  air  rapidly  diminished,  so  that  at 
II. 15  A.>t.  the  difference  was  only  o°.2  Cent. 

"The  difference  between  the  morning  temperatures  on 
the  first  and  second  day  of  the  observations^i'*.2  and 
o°.9— can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  loss  from  conduc- 
tion, &c.,  but  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  heat  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  Fungus  having 
decreased  from  16  oz.  to  13J  oz.  during  the  three  days  the 
experiments  lasted. 

"The  cause  of  the  increase  of  temperature  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  nutrient  materials  in  the  Fungus,  a  process 
depending  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  acts  on  these 


nutrient  materials,  and  causes  various  metamorphoses,  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  being  liberated.  This 
metamorphosis  of  nutrient  or  assimilated  materials  goes 
on  in  all  plants  in  daylight  as  well  as  in  darkness,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  takingupof  oxygen  and  liberation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  a  process  which  is  now  recognised  by  all 
Continental  physiologists  as  the  true  respiration  of  plants. 
In  Spirogyra  we  can,  during  the  day,  observe  the  forma- 
tion of  assimilated  materials  as  starch  in  the  cells,  which 
contain  chlorophyll.  During  the  night  the  assimilated 
material  is  metamorphosed  or  elaborated,  and  the  cell 
divides  and  converts  the  assimilated  material,  after  it 
has  been  metamorphosed,  into  cellulose  and  protoplasmic 
substance.  In  Fungi  the  nutrient  materials  are  probably 
taken  up  only  during  the  day,  and  during  the  night 
metamorphosis,  or  elaboration  of  these  materials,  takes 
place.  Heat  is  the  result  of  the  o.xygenation,  and, 
from  the  energy  of  the  process  and  size  of  the  plant,  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature  is  very  marked.  All  the  tem- 
peratures are  given  in  degrees  Centigrade,  and  as  the  tem- 
peratures were  always  carefully  observed  by  Professor 
Church,  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  may  be  depended 


Several  inquiries  having  reached  us  respecting 

the  International  Exhibition  of  Fruit  on 
Wednesday  next,  it  may  be  useful  to  print  the  follow- 
ing information,  which  we  have  obtained  from 
headquarters  : — The  "  Collection  of  Apples"  (Class  I) 
is  intended  to  include  both  culinary  and  dessert  sorts. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  "  Collection  of  Pears" 
(Class  4).  The  exhibitors  need  not,  on  this  occasion, 
be  the  growers  of  the  fruit  they  exhibit.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  question  another  season  whether  separate 
classes  should  not  be  provided  for  growers  who  show- 
only  their  own  productions. 

•    In   the   current   number   of  the    "American 

Journal  of  Science,"  we  find  the  following  note  relat- 
ing to  the  stamens  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus 
(Parnassia)  : — 

"In  the  'Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  vol.  xi., 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  published,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
an  interesting  article  upon  Parnassia — its  structure, 
affinities,  and  its  mode  of  fertihsation.  I  am  now  to 
remark  only  upon  its  anthers,  which  are  generally 
described  as  extrorse.  Mr.  Bennett,  observing  that 
the  present  writer,  in  the  '  Genera  of  North  American 
Plants  Illustrated,"  describes  the  anthers  as  introrse,  and 
gives  a  drawing  of  P.  caroliniani  as  an  illustration, 
proceeds  to  say  : — '  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  other 
observer  to  agree  with  Professor  Gr.-w's  observation  in 
this  respect,  except  two  American  botanists.  Dr.  ToRREY 
and  Mr.  Chap.man,  who  have  probably  borrowed  their 
descriptions  from  him  ;  nor  do  any  specimens  which  I 
have  been  able  to  examine  of  this  species  confirm  any 
departure  in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the 

"  It  is  easy  to  show  that  Dr.  Torrev's  observation,  at 
least,  is  independent  and  original.  In  his  '  Flora  of 
Northern  and  Middle  States,'  published  in  1824,  p.  326, 
he  described  the  anthers  of  P.  caroliniana  as  '  incumbent ;' 
in  his  'New  York  State  Flora,'  1843,  as  'fixed  by  the 
base,  introrse.'  The  first  volume  of  the  'Genera  N.  Am. 
Illustrated'  appeared  in  1848.  This  season  I  have,  for 
the  first  time,  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  both  P.  palus- 
tris  and  P.  caroliniana  in  flower,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Harvard  University,  the  former  blossoming  at  the 
beginning,  the  latter  at  the  close  of  August.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  species  'in  this  respect'  is  obvious. 

"  In  P.  palustris,  the  anthers  are  certainly  extrorse  as 
to  insertion ;  but  the  line  of  dehiscence  lateral,  with 
introrse  rather  than  extrorse  tendency. 

"  In  P.  caroliniana,  the  anthers  are  quite  as  much 
introrse  as  extrorse  as  to  insertion,  and  truly  introrse  for 
dehiscence.  A  transverse  section  removes  all  doubt, 
showing  the  connective  or  solid  part  to  be  posterior,  and 
the  anther  to  be  as  truly  introrse  as  possible.  A.  G." 
In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  may  refer  to  some 
correspondence  in  our  columns,  1870,  p.  121 7,  where,  in 
specimens  sent  to  us  from  Oban  (as  well  as  many 
others  since  seen,  from  other  localities),  the  anthers 
opened  laterally,  and  moreover  the  pollen  was  liberated 
before  the  buds  were  open,  though  neither  the  filaments, 
nor  the  style,  nor  the  ovules  were  fully  developed;  from 
which  we  drew  the  inference,  that  the  object  of  the 
peculiar  palmate  scales  of  these  elegant  plants  was,  not 
to  convey  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  its  own  flower,  but 
rather  to  retain  it,  and  subsequently  allow  insects  to 
convey  it  to  the  stigma  of  some  other  flower,  thus 
serving  much  the  same  use  as  the  corona  of  Passion- 
flowers. 

Some  interesting  papers  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the 
heading  of  the  Industrial  Classes  Abroad.  The 
papers  are  based  on  official  reports  compiled  by  the 
British  Consuls  in  various  countries,  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  rate  of  wages,  the  state  of  the  labour  market, 
the  cost  of  lodging,  food,  clothes,  the  fiscal  or  other 
restrictions  on  trade,  manufacturers,  &c.  The  general 
result  is  that  the  working  classes  are  better  off"  in 
Great  Britain  than  on  the  Continent,  and  that  there 
are  but  few  promising  fields  for  the  artisan  in  the  Old 
World.  Across  the  Atlantic,  however,  the  conditions 
are  reversed,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  lodgings 
and  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  except  butcher's  meat. 
On  the  farms  of  the  West  the  high  rate  of  wages 
for  labourers,  we  are  told,  soon  enables  them  to 
start  a  farm  for  themselves.  Even  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  climate  is  none  of  the  healthiest,  and 
ill-adapted  for  European  constitutions,  it  appears 
that  in  the  healthy  districts,  by  means  of  regular 
habits,    industry,    perseverance,    frugality,    and    tern- 
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perance,  it  is  quite  possible  for  any  ordinary  individual 
to  acquire  by  economy  a  capital  after  10  or  15  years  of 
work.  "  Cases,"  says  the  report  of  Mr.  Consul 
Briggs,  "could  be  cited  of  men  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  10  or  15  years  ago,  who  now  possess  a 
capital  of  Sooo  dols.,  or  /1500,  acquired  simply  in 
this  manner,  in  one  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  man- 
kind—<ls  a.  ^arJfuer /or  imiancc"  {the  italics  are  our 
own)— "and  that  without  any  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  intelligence,  with  no  extra  gifts  in  his 
speciality."  From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  waggon  makers,  black- 
smiths, common  engineers,  horsekeepers,  and  men 
conversant  with  the  details  of  a  farm  or 
garden,  or  for  those  able  to  manage  a  market  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inland  towns.  There  is  a 
significant  hint  that  the  railway  and  river  communica- 
tion is  excellent,  so  that  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  lot  in  the  Southern  States  can  readily  betake 
themselves  anywhere  else,  as  to  the  Western  States  of 
the  Union,  which  open  a  new  field  of  almost  bound- 
less extent.  In  Pennsylvania  the  respectable  mechanic, 
in  comparison  with  his  British  compeer,  is  described 
as  "  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  equally  well  clothed, 
but  still  at  a  far  greater  expense."  Admirable  schools 
are  provided  at  the  public  expense,  though,  sur^^it 
ali(iuiil  amari,  "a  large  number  of  this  class  who 
ought  to  profit  by  the  free  education  neglect  to  do  so," 
and  the  result  is  that  in  the  State  there  are  75,000— 
in  Philadelphia  alone  25,000  children—"  who  do 
not  frequent  the  public  schools,  and  who  lead  a 
life  of  reckless  Bohemianism."  Clearly,  then,  the 
American  Union  is  not  quite  the  paradise  for  the 
labouring  classes  that  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be, 
and  the  Old  World  faults,  follies,  and  crimes,  thrive 
as  vigorously  across  the  Atlantic  as  here,  and  produce 
the  same  misery.  To  this  the  answer  may  be,  that 
this  is  the  fault  of  individuals,  but  so  it  is  here  ;  and 
balancing  one  thing  with  another,  we  think  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  a  workman,  be  his  calling 
what  it  may,  and  who  has  the  requisite  regularity  of 
habit,  industry,  and  the  other  good  qualities  above- 
mentioned,  is  not  as  well  off  here  as  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  speaking  of  a  first-class  workman,  be 
it  understood,  and  one  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Consul  Briggs,  and  which  would, 
we  presume,  secure  to  their  owner  commensurate 
advantages  anywhere,  unless  under  specially  unfortu- 


iperbum  ;  the  flowers  small,  with  reflexed  petals, 
orange-yellow,  spotted  with  dark  brown.     The  bulbs 
noted  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  American  Lilies, 
and  to  thrive  in  rich  moist  soil. 

—  To  obtain    Dwarf  Dahlias,    M.  Rafarin, 
says  the  "Revue  Horticole, "  forces  the  tubers  in  a|stove 
February,  and  when  the  shoots  have  developed  some- 
what they  are  cut  off,  and  struck  as  cuttings.     Another 
ethod  adopted  by  M.  Rafarin  is  to  force  the  tubers 
above,  and  when  the  shoots  attain  a  height  of  a  foot 
■  l8  inches  the   end   is   pinched   off,   the  lateral  buds 
then  grow  out,  and  are  pinched  off  at  the  extremities  in 
ame  manner.     This  continued  pinching  induces  a 
dwarf  habit,  as  might  be  supposed. 


The  Berkhamstead  Nursery  has  for  some  few 

years  had  a  reputation  for  Grape  Growing,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  lowered  by  its  productions  of  the 
present  season,  the  large  vinery,  as  usual,  showing  an 
extraordinary  crop  of  fine  fruit.  We,  however,  now 
more  particularly  refer  to  some  splendid  clusters  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandra,  which  are  well  worth  going 
to  see.  We  believe  Mr.  Lane  intends  to  exhibit  some 
of  these  ^^uscats  at  the  Great  International  Fruit  Show, 
on  October  4,  so  that  those  who  cannot  get  to  Berk- 
hamstead, may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
them  in  London  on  that 


■ The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  September  23  ranged  from 
69°.  9  at  Nottingham  to  56°  at  Dundee,  with  a  mean  of 
63°.8  at  the  English  and  of  57°.6  at  the  Scotch  stations. 
(See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables.)  The  extreme  lowest 
temperature  in  the  week  at  the  English  stations  was 
35°.  2  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  39°  at  Edinburgh,  being 
the  lowest  in  Scotland.  Generally  the  temperature  in 
England  rose  during  the  day  5°  to  6°  higher  than  in 
Scotland,  but  sank  lower  at  night  on  an  average  of  4° ; 
the  mean  of  the  lowest  in  England  was  39^°,  and  in 
Scotland  was  43°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  varied  from  53°  at  the  South  of  England  to  49° 
in  the  North,  and  varied  from  49°  to  52°  in  Scotland. 
The  mean  of  the  15  stations  in  England  was  50°.  9, 
and  of  the  seven  in  Scotland  was  50°.  2.  The  average 
Rainfall  of  the  English  stations  was  0.2  inch,  and  of 
the  seven  in  Scotland  was  I  inch  nearly.  The  weather 
was  cold  everywhere. 

Mr.    W.    Wadsworth,    in  a    letter  to  the 

Sacramento  Union,  strongly  advocates  the  Manufac 
ture   of  Sugar    from   Melons,   rather  than  from 
Beet.      The  sugars  are,  when  manufactured,    chemi 
cally  identical,  and  in  Hungary  and  Italy  Melon  sugars 
are  even  now  largely  produced.     Melons  only  require 
16  feet  of  ploughed  land,  as  against  50  for  Beet.     The 
Melons  picked  from  the  Vine  are  ready  for  the  mill 
once,    whilst  Beet  has  to  be    stacked   and    otherwi 
prepared.     Sugar-making   can  commence  one   mon 
sooner,  and  be  continued  as  late.     The  Melons  yield 
their  seed  each  year  ;  Beet  requires  a  second  year  and 
careful  culture  to  obtain  the  seed.     Melon  seeds  yield 
16  per  cent  of  excellent  table  oil.     The  surplus  of  Beet 
seeds  is  useless.     Mr.   Wadsworth  also  states  that 
with  Melons  the  manufacturing  processes  are  far  le; 
troublesome  and  costly.     The  rinds,  with  dry  grass  t 
straw,  make  good  food  for  milch  cows.     The  yield  of 
sugar  is  as  7  per  cent,  from  Melons,  to  8  per  cent,  from 
Beet. 

The  New  York  publications  mention  a  LiL 

COLUMRIANUM  as  a  very  pretty  species.     It  is  sai 
be  a  native  of  Columbia  and  Washington  territorie 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Dendrobium  fugax,  n.  :p. 
Dendrocoryne.  pseudobulbis  stipitatis  brevi-fusifomiibus  mono- 
phyllis  ;  foliis  cuneato-ligulatis  obtuse  aciuis  ;  floribus  terminali- 
bus  subsolitariis.  tenuissimis,  fugacissitnis  ;  mentorectangulato  ; 
sepalo  dorsali  ligulato  acuto,  sepalis  lateralibus  subasqualibus, 
latioribus  ;  tepalis  bene  angustioribus  ;  tabello  a  basi  cuneato 
dilatato  ampliato  ;  laciniis  lateralibus  antrorsis  obtusanguiis, 
lacinia  media  unguiculata  abrupte  hastata  flabellata,  dilatata, 
anticc  emarginato  retusa,  lateribus  undulata ;  carina  mem- 
branacea  utrinquc  a  basi  in  apicem  unguis  anticc  crenulato 
lobulato,  postice  integerrimo  ;  columna  brevissima. 

A  very  curious  botanical  species,  having  stalked  shining 
bulbs,    T — 2  inches   long,  sheathed   at   the  base,  and 

g  stalked  new  lateral  bulbs.  The  leaves  reach  the 
length  of  5  inches,  and  are  nearly  i  inch  broad.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  white  lip,  marked  with  some 
purple  and  yellow.     The  flower  is  of  the  very  thinnest 

ture,  and  lasts  but  a  few  minutes.  It  bothered  for 
many  years  both  its  possessor  and  its  grower  ;  neither 
f  them  could,  either  by  day  or  night,  get  to  see  it 
owering,  though  they  watched  it  with  the  greatest 
care.  At  length,  after  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  came 
March  14,  1S71,  when  J.  Day,  Esq.,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  catch  the  fugacious  flower  just  when  it  was  kind 

igh  to  get  open.     A  sketch  was  prepared,  and — 

aux  kcteurs — two  flowers  were  dried  for  the  benefit 
of  the  writer  of  these  lines.  The  species  stands  close  to 
Dendrobium  convexum,  Lindl.,  and  D.  xantholeucum, 
Rchb.  f ,  but  the  middle  part  of  its  lip  is  totallydilferent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  two  thin  carina.  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  the  interesting  Indian  species  for 
the  Hambuigh  Botanic  Garden,  and  expect  the  inter- 
esting moment  when  its  little  thin  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced. //.  G.  Rchb.  fit. 
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This  little  plant  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  are  many  Orchids  with  two 
spurs — the  Satyria,  Diplocentra,  Comparettias, — there 
is  something  comparable  to  two  spurs  m  Rodriguezias 
and  Scelochilus  now  and  then  ;  but  an  Orchid  enjoy- 
ing five  spurs  at  once  was  never  seen  before.  Hence  I 
looked  with  a  certain  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  small 
yellow  flower,  which  has  a  white  lip,  bearing  some 
purplish  dots  and  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  wings  and 
on  the  anterior  side  of  column,  and  one  purplish 
blotch  at  the  base.  I  saw  the  plant  in  good  health  in 
September,  1S6S,  in  Director  Linden's  establishment. 
Was  it  not  a  monster  ?  This  suspicion  was  the  reason 
of  my  not  publishing  the  plant.  Now,  however,  the 
scene  has  changed  totally.  Mr.  Endres,  the  excellent 
Costa  Rica  traveller,  has  found  since  1867,  in  Costa 
Rica,  another  Trichocentrum,  bearing  the  same  most 
remarkable  spurs,  and  also  broad  ovate  acute  leaves, 
brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  rhomboid  white  lip,  with 
purplish  numerous  spots,  a  shorter  column,  with  rhom- 
boid wings  {T.  caloceras,  Endr.,  Rchb.)  The  T.  capis- 
tratum  would  appear  to  have  been  also  collected  in 
Costa  Rica  by  Wallis.  H.  G.  Rchb.fi!. 


grow  from  I  to  2  feet  high,  and  to  have  3 


habit.     The  leaves 


whorled,   resembling  those  of 


CONIFEROUS  NOMENCLATURE. 
I  AM  always  pleased  to  see  an  effusion  from  the  pen 
of  my  old  and  warm-hearted  friend  "  C.  F.  P.,"  of  The 
Grange,  Kingston.     I  know  he  will  forgive  my  gratui- 
tous aid  in  helping  him  out  of  the  muddle  into  which 

alone  in  this  dilem 
jocosely,  I  respect  him  too  much  for  this.  But  seeing 
that  he  and  all  the  Pine  doctors  together  are  in  a  fix, 
I  cannot  help  smiling  at  their  simplicity  in  keeping 
their  patients  so  long  in  the  fever  hospital.  My  friend's 
article  on  "  Picea  lasiocarpa"  is  an  odd  one.  I  shall 
not  waste  paper  in  giving  the  various  names  by  which 
this  tree  has  been  sent  out  (all  of  them  wrong),  but 
simply  state,  without  'fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
species  of  Picea  exists  at  present  in  Great  Britain  to 
which  the  name  of  "lasiocarpa"  can  be  correctly 
applied.  Professor  Balfour  named  a  tree  "  Picea  lasio- 
carpa." This  tree  was  raised  from  Jeffrey's  first  batch  of 
seeds,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  a  very  few  were  raised, 
and  the  only  plant  of  it  in  England  is  in  my  nursery  at 
Borrowash .  In  Jeffrey's  second  expedition  he  plucked 
our  Scotch  friends  and  others  of  their  cash,  and  then 
cut  off  to  the  diggings,  and  left  them  in  the  lurch. 
Some  years  after  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  engaged 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  as  their  agents,  to 


sell  a  number  of  Californian  trees  in  England,  and 
amongst  them  the  trees  known  generally  as  "P. 
lasiocarpa,  Lowii,  and  Parsonsii."  The  present  Mr. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  sent  home  from  America  to  his 
father,  then  alive  at  Clapton,  a  plant  of  a  sort  which 
Messrs.  Parsons  had  to  offer.  The  late  Mr.  Low  sent 
this,  with  others,  to  me  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and 
requested  me  to  give  him  their  names.  I  wrote  back 
to  the  effect  that  this  species  was  "either  P.  lasiocarpa 
or  a  new  species."  I  had  not  at  that  time  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plant  named  P.  lasiocarpa 
by  Dr.  Balfour.  In  a  few  days  after  this  I  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  P.  lasiocarpa,  I  told 
Mr.  McNab  that  it  was  not  specifically  distinct  from 
the  Picea  grandis  of  Douglas,  but  only  a  distinct 
variety  of  that  species.  I  also  told  Dr.  Balfour  the 
same  when  I  met  him  in  Switzerland  in  1861. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Scotland,  I  found  that 
Mr.  Low,  jun.,  had  returned  from  America  with  the 
consignment  of  new  trees  ;  and  that  Mr.  Bull,  with  all 
his  alacrity  and  push  with  new  things,  had  bought  of 
them  largely,  and  had  scattered  them  over  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  P.  lasiocarpa,  upon  no  better 
authority  than  my  qualified  letter  to  Mr.  Low,  sen., 
saying  that  it  was  either  lasiocarpa  or  a  new  species. 
As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  ran  up  to  Clapton, 
and  put  Messrs.  Low  right  by  telling  them  that  it  was 
"  not  lasiocarpa,  but  a  new  species."  The  season  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Olmstead  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  American  Government  to  make  a  tour  cf 
Europe  prior  to  the  Park  at  New  York  being  laid  out. 
Mr.  Parsons  called  on  me  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  I 
told  him  his  Picea  was  a  new  species.  A  few  months 
after  this  he  wrote  me  from  Lausanne  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  proof  you  gave  me  of  the  decided 
distinct  character  of  our  Picea  from  the  lasiocarpa  was  so 
satisfactory  to  me,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  your  opinion 
must  be  adopted  by  all.  In  that  case,  what  shall  be  ils 
name  ?  I  do  not  think  that  either  my  brother  or  I  have 
mucli  vanity  about  attaching  our  name  to  anything  ;  but 
as  we  are  commercial  men,  there  are  certain  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  fathering  the  nomenclature  of  a  really 
good  thing.  It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  a  fair  question 
whether  we  are  not  entitled  to  have  this  Picea  called  by 
our  name.  It  was  obtained  by  our  enterprise  and  ex 
penditure  of  money.  Four  years  a^o,  before  much  move- 
ment was  made  to  collect  seeds  in  California,  we  ordered 
a  merchant  there  to  send  out  a  man  and  collect  seeds  for 
us,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  He  wrote  us  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  in  a  few  months  sent  us  a  parcel  of  seeds 
with  an  immense  bill.  From  these  came  this  Picea, 
which  we  sent  out  through  Low  &  Co.  Are  we  net 
fairly  entitled  to  its  name  ? — and  would  not  Parsonsiana  he 
as  euphonious  as  Nordmanniana?  Please  write  me  what 
you  think  of  it,  as  you  are  an  authority  in  this,becau£e 
Backhouse  and  all  others  still  call  it  lasiocarpa.  S.  B. 
Parsons." 

It  was  then  published  in  my  catalogue  as  Picea  Par- 
sonsii. Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Gordon  brought  it 
out  in  his  supplement  as  Picea  Lowii,  in  compli- 
ment to  Messrs.  Low,  who  were  only  agents  for  its 
sale. 

Seeing  then  that  it  has  not  any  connection  with  the 
so-called  Picea  lasiocarpa  of  Dr.  Balfour,  and  that  Picea 
Parsonsii  was  its  first  legitimately  published  name,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  future,  to  avoid  confusion,  that  all 
misnomers  be  put  under  ground.  Picea  magnifica,  poor 
thing,  has  also  been  woefully  abused  by  the  libellers. 
It  has  been  vended  as  Picea  amabilis,  P.  nobilis 
robusta,  P.  magnifica,  and  other  queer  names.  My 
worthy  friend  thinks  it  will  turn  out  a  nobilis  after 
all ;  and  well  he  may,  as  most  of  the  doctors  say  so. 
Doctors  are  only  like  other  men — seldom  guilty  of 
extensive,  sound,  pathological  knowledge  ;  hence  the 
patients  must  suffer.  Here  is  a  fact  worthy  of  their 
consideration. 

Picea  nobilis  belongs  to  the  longi-bracteata  section. 
The  bracts  quite  cover  the  scales ;  whereas  Picea 
magnifica  (a  good  name)  belongs  to  brevi-bracteata, 
having  its  bracts  entirely  hid  within  the  scales.  This 
week  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Hooker  a  fine  cone  of  P. 
magnifica  with  a  branch  ;  also  a  good  cone  of  P. 
nobilis,  in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  the  promise  he 
made  me  when  last  here,  viz. ,  that  if  I  would  send  him 
a  cone  and  branch  he  would  name  it  with  authority. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do. 

Picea  grandis  is  well  wojrthy  of  its  name,  whatever 
locality  or  mismanagement  in  any  way  may  have  done 
to  establish  a  contrary  opinion.  There  was  only  one 
tree  of  this  species  originally  raised  from  David 
Douglas'  seeds.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  it,  and 
its  true  history,  36  years  ago.  I  believe  I  may  fairly 
take  credit  for  conserving  to  our  country  this  noble 
tree.  When  my  friend  "  C.  F.  P."  favours  me  with  a 
visit,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  drive  him  to  a  piece  of  that 
tree,  well  worth  a  journey  from  Taunton  to  Derbyshire 
to  make  the  amende  honorable,  and  to  acknowledge  its 
grandeur  by  a  significant  bow  of  admiration  !  Unless 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  procreation  of 
trees,  a  progeny  of  worthless  seedlings  will 
be  the  result.  But  when  these  conditions  are 
duly  observed,  and  the  nursing  or  after  management 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  all  diligent  attention  bestowed 
on  them  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Who  ever  saw  a 
healthy  and  fully  developed  Abies  excelsa,  canadensis, 
Pinus  Cembra,  or  Picea  grandis  as  an  isolated  tree, 
fully  exposed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ?  I  never 
did.     Why,  then,  so  place  them  ?     All  four  are  proof 
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against  a  lower  temperature  than  we  ever  experience  in    were  barely  milk-warm,   and  the  arrangements  for 
this  country.     Shame  upon   our   teachers,  who   have    fair_trial  found  perfectly  satisfactory. 


Excuse  my 
knotty   trees.     Willie, 
Bormmsh, 


fees  !  and  for  what  ? — only  '      The  boiler  was  placed  well  under,  and  in  the  centre 

the  laughing-stock  of  those  who    of  its  work,    behind  the  block  of  houses  to  be  heated, 
in  useful  knowledge.  1  The  main  flows  and  returns  proceeded  along  the  centre 

:e   in   so  roughly  hewing  these  1  of  a  glass  ridge  that  connected  blocks  of  houses  over 
Barron,    Elvaston   Nurseries,  I  50  feet  long,  and  which  proceed  at  right  angles  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  centre.     Those  nearest  the  boiler 
■^^^=^=z=.  were  given  up  to  be  heated  on  the  new  principle— that  of 

'  converting   tlie   lowest   pipe    into    the    flow.     Those 
furthest  from  the  boiler  had  the  hot  water  sent  along 
the  highest  pipes  first  in  the  usual  manner. 
i      I  was  assured   that    the    pipes    in    all  the   several 
houses — six  or  eight — were  on  a  level,  but  found  it  im- 


MILTONIA    WARSCEWICZII. 

Those  who  purchase  imported  Orchids  have  had 

abundant  facilities  off'ered  them  for  becoming  acquainted 

with  this  plant  (fig.  281),  it  having  been  introduced  m 

large     quant'  ' 


from 
Peru,  and  sold  at  Ste- 
vens' sales  under  the 
provisional  name  of  On- 
cidium  Weltonii.  It  is 
a.Iso  known  as  Odonto- 
glossum  Weltonii,  and 
Oncidium  fuscatum  of 
gardens.  A  capital 
figure  will  be  found  at 
t.  5843  of  the  "Botan- 
ical Magazine."  When 
not  in  flower  the  plant 
is  easily  recognised  by 
its  long,  flat,  ancipitate 
pseudobulbs.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  on  a 
panicle,  and  on  im- 
ported flower  stems, 
scarcely  a  foot  long,  as 
many  as  20  pedicels 
have  been  counted  ;  so 
that  when  it  becomes 
fairly  established  in  our 
collections  we  may  ex- 
pect it  to  be  a  profuse 
bloomer.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  ligulate, 
their  margins  being  re- 
flexed  and  beautifully 
undulated,  of  a  warm 
brown  colour  lipped 
with  golden  yellow. 
The  larger  part  of  the 
lip  is  of  a  dull  purple, 
the  bilobed  apex  being 
creamy  white.  The 
plant  was  discovered  by 
Pceppig,  and  since  col- 
lected by  Warscewicz, 
Welton,  and  others  ; 
while  the  honour  of  first 
flowering  it  in  Europe 
belongs  to  Mr.  Linden, 
of  Brussels.  Like  many 
more  Orchids  it  sports 
into  several  varieties  of 
more  or  less  merit  from 
a  cultivator's  point  of 
view,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  acquisi- 
tions of  late  years. 

Miltonias  generally 
are  characterised  in  our 
collections  by  their  pale 
yellow,  or  what  might 
be  designated  sickly, 
looking  foliage  ;  but 
this  peculiarity,  although 
in  some  measure  natural 
to  the  genus,  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  he  obvi- 
ated  by  good  cultivation. 
These  plants  should  be 
grown  in  shallow  pans, 
using  fresh  fibrous  peat, 
to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  coarse  washed 
river-sand  and  a  few 
broken  crocks,  the  whole 
being  neatly  surfaced 
with  fresh  living  Sphag- 
num. Drain  the  pan 
well,    and    then,    when 

the  plants  are  growing  freely,  they  may  be  deluged 
with  tepid  rain  or  river  water,  and  under  this  regime 
will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  that  sickly  appearance, 
so  objectionable  to  the  practised  eye  of  a  good  culti- 
vator.   F.  IV.  B. 


BOILER  TRIAL. 
While  the  great  trial  of  boilers  seem 
"     ■  ;  the  results  of 


VKSCEWICZU, 


possible  with  the  time  and  means  at 
test  this  fact,  which  is  one  of  most  vital  importance, 
even  an  inch  difference  in  altitude  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  higher  pipe.     In  recording 
the    following    facts,    it     is    essential    to     bear   this 
important  statement  in  mind.    It  must  also  be  assumed 
that  the  pipes  in  all  the  houses  were  alike  free  from  sedi- 
ment.    Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  test  their  condi- 
tion in  this  respect,  but  were  sediment  present  it  would 
fall  to  the  lowest  point  and  retard  the  flow  of  the  water 
more  on  the  old  plan  than  upon  the   new  ;    for,   of 
course,    a   strong  force    acting   from    beneath   would 
agitate  and  cause  sedimentary  matter  to  move  on  more 
efiectually  than  a  similar  or  lesser  force  pressing 
from  above.     With  these  precautions 


it  may  be  mterestmg  to 

of  considerable  public  interest.  This  trial  took  place  at 
Woolwich  on  the  evening  of  September  5.  By  special 
arrangement  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Cannell's  about  9  p.m., 
the  object  being  to  see  the  niir-i-'l.-i,  n-  v.dl  as  other- 
wise test  the  doings  of  tlii '  ■■hot-water — -  r 1   ,,.,,.      u  .        j 

circulator.     Furnished   wii',  .       .     .it    once    proceed  to  record  what  I  saw,  felt,  and  noted  of  the    the  boder  by  the  spent  prod  ,.    •    j  ■ 

proceeded  to  examine  the  I :,  ,i.    ;,..  (he  state  of  '  ictual  doings  of  this  circulator  or  new  connective  boiler,    ordinary  way.     There  ,s,  however  no  d.flicultymdomg 

the  pipes,  and  the  work  gu.u  Hi.  u,.u1.li.u  lu  accom-    It  will  render  the  matter  more  explicit  to  your  readers,    the  latter  if  desirable      But  ready  accessibility  to  the 
plish.     The  fire  had  receiuly  been  lighle.l,  the  pipes    and  likewise  do  greater  justice  to  the  inventor,  if  I  '  outside  of  a  boiler  of  this  kind  must  bean  ODject.      ine 


classify  my  remarks  under  two  headings — the  heating 
capacity  of  the  new  boiler,  and  the  potency  and  worth 
of  its  reversing  powers. 

First,  then,  does  the  boiler  heat  well  ?  It  does.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  < 
would  heat  with  more  facility,  in  less  tjme, 
fuel.  From  an  hour  from  the  tin  '  ' 
the  boiler  nearly  all  the  pipes  were  hot,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  trial  there  was  no  great  lire,  but  all  that 
there  was  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  utilised  and  sent  in 
through  tlie  iron  into  the  water.  By  substituting  a 
thick  piece  of  glass  for  an  iron  door,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  draught,  the  action  of  the  fire  as  it  hugged 
the  boiler  plates  and  leaped  from  storey  to  storey  of  the 
boiler  could  be  seen. 
Literally  the  tongues  of 
flame  licked  the  metal 
all  round  and  darted 
along  the  roof  in  red-hot 
haste  to  ivarm  another 
dual  layer  of  metal  and 
water  ;  and  so  on,  until, 
exhausted  of  caloric,  they 
reached  the  chimney, 
and  the  comparatively 
cool  products  of  com- 
bustion were  swept  out 
by  the  draught  into  the 
air.  Tlie  bottom  of  the 
chimney  immediately 
above  the  last  storey  of 
the  boiler  was  almost 
quite  cool,  a  pretty 
conclusive  proof  that 
the  caloric  had  been  ex- 
hausted on  the  metal 
and  its  all-embracing 
water-jacket,  and  not 
on  the  bricks  that  re- 
ceive the  fire  as  it  leaves 
its  iron-girt  flue,  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  so 
constructed  as  to  absorb 
all  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
There  are  no  solid  bars 
of  iron,  no  absorbing 
masses  of  brick  to  com- 
pete with  the  water  for 
the  absorption  of  caloric. 
The  fire  impinges  upon 
metal  wrapped  round 
with  water  at  all  points. 
Having  thus  arranged 
to  get  a  maximum  of 
caloric  into  the  boiler, 
every  precaution  is  taken 
to  keep  it  there.  The 
boiler  is  insulated  from 
all  conductors  of  caloric ; 
radiation  is  likewise 
checked  from  the  out- 
side ;  within  fire  is  coil- 
ing through  it  in  all 
directions,  like  writh- 
ing serpents,  wriggling 
along  its  sides,  leaping 
along  its  many  crowns, 
and  gliding  over  its 
fiery    bottom  ;  without. 


7   inches    in    thickness, 
envelopes    all,    and    is 
kept  in  position  by  dry 
boarding.      So  effective 
is    this   in   keeping  the 
heat   in,    that    you   can 
scarcely  feel  the  boards 
warm.      The   heat   can 
only  escape  in  one  way 
—into    the    water   that 
flows  through  the  houses. 
This  layer  of  non-con- 
ducting    material    also 
keeps  the   two  sides  of 
the  boiler-plates,  theout- 
side  and  the  in,  almost 
at  equal  temperatures,^ 
an  immense  economy  of 
,y  disposal,   to  [  force  this  in  the  circulation  of  the  water.    All  the  heat 
stolen  from  the  outside  of  ordinary  boilers  is  not  only 
so  much  absolutely  wasted,  but  it  involves   a  double 
waste— the   waste  of  caloric   and  of   motive-power  in 
the  circulation  of  the  water.     Mr.  Cannell  thus  efifecis 
a  double  saving,  by  packing  and  insulating  his  boiler. 
Another  great   advantage   arises   from  this    mode   of 
incasing   the  outside   of    the   boiler.      The    whole  of 
the  joints  are  beyond  reach  of  the  action  of  the  fire. 
From     an    examination    of    these    leakless   joints    I 
believe  they  would  stand  fire  with  perfect  safety.     Still 
there   is   no   need   to   expose   them  to  it  if  it    is  not 
necessary,   and   it   seems   probable   that    more  caloric 
may    be    husbanded    by    packing   in    this   novel  way 
Id  I  than  could  be  generated  by  enveloping  the  outside  of 
'"     "       '  'of  combustion,  in  the 
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capacity  of  these  boilers  is  meant  to  vary  with  their 
work.  Is  that  work  heavy,  on  with  another  storey  or 
two  ;  is  it  light,  off  with  two  or  three.  Either  can  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  leakage. 
A  very  moderate  fire  was  made  up  about  12  o'clock 
at  night,  and  I  examined  it  and  the  houses  about  4.30 
in  the  morning,  and  found  fire  and  temperature  all  that 
a  stoker  could  wish.  The  fire  would  have  lasted  many 
hours  more,  as  the 


ing 


3f  fu. 


sfactory.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Cannell's  hot-water  circulator  in  the  very  first  rank  as  a 
hot-water  boiler,  distinguished  by  economy  of  fuel, 
time,  and  labour,  and  by  great  efficiency. 

I  come  now  to  my  second  question — Does  the 
boiler  reverse  the  ordinary  mode  of  circulation  ?  My 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  Yes  and  No.  In 
certain  of  the  houses  at  Woolwich  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  reversing,  —  indeed,  I  have  not 
denied  that  it  is  possible.  The  hot  water  may 
be  compelled  to  take  the  lower  road  first  ;  and  that 
with  most  other  boilers,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cannell's,  the 
conversion  of  the  flow-pipe  into  the  return  is  a  mere 
matter  of  pipe  arrangement,  and  not  an  alTair  of  boiler, 
—though  I  admit  that,  possibly,  Mr.  Cannell's  boiler 
is  better  adapted  for  this  mode  of  circulation  than  most 
others. 

I  must  likewise  acknowledge  that  at  Woolwich  most 
heat  was  thrown  into  those  pipes  in  which  the  circula- 
tion was  reversed.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the 
houses  heated  on  the  usual  principle  were  bad  examples 
of  that  mode  of  heating,  for  from  some  cause  the  return- 
pipes  continued  cold  throughout  their  entire  lengths  in 
some  of  them.  The  whole  were  heated  from  Mr. 
Cannell's  boiler,  and  the  valves,  &c.,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  were  equally  favourable  to  the  houses  heated  on 
the  old  and  the  new  principle.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  at  Woolwich  the  new  plan  seemed  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  Whether  there  were  one  or  two 
currents  through  the  pipes,  could  not  with  certainty  be 
tested.  But  that  there  was  more  heat  in  the  houses 
heated  from  beneath  than  from  above  was  undeniable. 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  making  these  admissions 
for  the  following  reason.  Mr.  Cannell  attributed 
comparatively  little  importance  to  these  examples. 
He  was  content  to  rest  his  case  on  a  larger  illustration 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Sydenham  ; 
and  for  this  new  scene  of  trial  we  were  in  motion  by 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  we  found  a  nice  block 
of  houses,  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  an  attached 
conservatory,  heated  on  Mr.  Cannell's  reversing  plan 
by  a  convert  to  his  system,  who  had  converted  the 
return-pipes  into  flows,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result.  The  boiler  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Cannell's, 
but  a  powerful  double  saddle,  one  of  Jones',  I  think. 
The  houses  were  good,  the  pipes  ample  in  all  cases, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  experiment  admirable. 
The  fire  was  speedily  got  up,  and  the  experiments 
began.  All  the  flow  and  return  pipes  passed  through 
the  stokehole,  within  feeling  range,  before  they 
entered  and  as  they  returned  from  the  houses.  This 
afforded  rare  facilities  for  testing.  Within  a  nice  block 
of  houses  the  main  flows  and  returns  were  carried 
along  the  centres,  and  diverged  to  each  side  under  the 
shelves  or  stages.  From  the  very  first  there  were 
differences  of  temperature  between  the  pipes,  alike  in 
the  stokehole  and  more  still  inside  the  houses.  On 
one  side,  throughout  the  experiments,  which  were  con- 
tinued for  four  or  more  hours,  the  highest  or  flow-pipe 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  heating  was  the  hottest ;  and 
the  other,  the  return— that  is,  the  flow  under  this  arrange- 
ment— coldest.  More  marvellous  still,  in  several  cases 
the  upper  pipe  became  the  hottest  on  that  side  also, 
and  obviously  the  hot  water  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
trying  hard  to  take  the  natural,  that  is,  the 
highest,  road  for  it.  Again  and  again  the  fire, 
the  damper,  stopcocks,  &c.,  were  regulated,  but 
with  similar  results  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Cannell  will 
allow  that  this  great  demonstration  proved  virtually  a 
failure.  The  water  did  exactly  what  I  asserted  months 
ago  in  the  Gardeners''  Clirimich  it  would  do.  It 
bounded  up  the  return-pipe,  and  sent  a  current  of  hot 
water  down  to  meet  and  master  and  turn  back,  the  one 
being  driven  up  by  the  sheer  lifting  force  of  caloric 
alone  from  beneath.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Cannell,  I 
would  further  state  that  in  this  case  the  back  action 
was  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  bases  of  the  return 
pipes  rested  on  the  fire  flue  outside  the  boiler.  The 
absence  of  this  sheet  of  flame  outside  Mr.  Cannell 
boiler,  as  he  has  set  it  at  Woolwich,  would  give 
an  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  ;  but  where  is  the  benefit  of  reversing  the  circi 
lation?  Doubtless  it  can  be  done.  Shut  up  the  h( 
water  to  the  lower  road,  and  it  must  perforce  travi 
thereby  ;  give  it  a  choice  of  ways,  and  it  will  chooi 
the  higher  road,  unless  compelled  by  blocks  or  exti 
pressure  to  take  the  lower.  Such  were  my  views  befoi 
the  trial,  and  they  are  rather  confirmed  by  what  I  sav 
I  am,  however,  still  open  to  conviction,  and  went  I 
Woolwich  half  or  more  expecting  to  be  convinced.  1 
my  paper  on  the  ra//i';;a/<f  of  heating,  which  I  hope  yc 
will  find  room  for,  I  pointed  out  that  by  reversing  tl 
circulation  we  should  work  against  natural  laws  and 
consequently  lose  force.  I  adhere  to  that  statement. 
It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  hottest  water  in  a  heating 
apparatus  (no  matter  how  heated)  to  take  the  highest 
route  first,  as  for  the  highly  heated  water  at  the  Equator 
to  float  away  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  while  the 


colder  waters. of  the  Arctic  regions  press  back  to  their 
al  warming  place  at  lower  depths.  All  the  drinng 
in  the  world,  the  sum  total  of  its  caloric,  would 

fail  to  reverse  this  circulation  ;  and  if  it  could  our  cry 
as   now,   in  regard  to  the  small  matter  of  our 

boilers,  would  still  be,  Cuibono?  D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 
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ON    THE    VARIOUS   TINTS   OF 
FOLIAGE. 
Although  we  cannot  yet  say — 
Far,  far  o'er  hill  and  dale  green  woods  are  changing, 
Autumn  her  many  hues  slowly  arranging, " 
ill  it  may  be  interesting  to  put  together  certain  facts 
ith  reference  to  the  tints  of  foliage  which  have  re- 
cently been  acquired  to  science. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  able  to  distin- 
uish  several  dozen  colouring  matters  in  the  leaves  of 
ifferent  plants,  and  far  more  in  the  petals  and  fruits, 
nd  no  doubt  further  inquiry  will  very  greatly  increase 
tiis  number.  The  subject  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
nmanageable,  if  we  could  not  divide  them  into  well- 
ked  groups  by  means  of  their  optical  ch: 
This  is  still  more 
ccasion,  it  is  desi; 

hall,  therefore,  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  individual  colouring  matters,  or  to  explain 
how  they  may  be  distinguished  or  identified  by  means 
of  their  spectra,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  after 
acted  on  by  re-agents  ;  but  merely  point  out  the 
general  relations  of  the  various  groups,  and  refer  to  my 
■  ■■  bed  papers  for  illustrations  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  inquiry.*  The  colours  of  these  groups 
re  not  only  related  to  one  another  optically  and 
hemically,  but  also  have  a  very  similar  connection 
I'ith  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to 
;ive  a  general  explanation  of  the  very  various  tints  of 
oliage,  without  entering  into  technical  details.  For  a 
nore  complete  account,  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  on 
his  subject,  just  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  studying  the  colours 
net  with  in  plants  is,  that  they  are  often  mixtures  of 
|uite  distinct  colouring  matters.  Sometimes  these  may 
le  easily  separated,  for  one  may  be  soluble,  and  the 
ither  insoluble,  in  such  reagents  as  water,  alcohol, 
;ther,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
ire  so  closely  related,  that  anything  like  a  complete 
eparation  is  perhaps  impossible  ;  even  then,  however, 
t  may  be  possible  so  to  effect  a  partial  separation,  that 
the  presence  of  two  different  substances  may  be  recog- 
id  with  proper  care  a  very  good  opinion  may 
be  formed  as  to  their  general  properties.  Nature,  also, 
herself  often  assists  us  in  this  inquiry,  for  different 
plants,  or  the  same  in  different  states,  may  furnish  par- 
ticular colouring  matters  comparatively  pure,  or  so 
variably  mixed  that  the  character  of  the  mkture  may 
be  recognised. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  subject  before  us,  I  have 
found  it  desirable  to  divide  the  different  colouring 
matters  into  the  following  gi'oups  : — 

I.  The  Chlorophyll  group  is  distinguished  by  being 
insoluble  iu  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  There  are  three  or  four  species, 
giving  well-marked  spectra,  with  several  narrow,  dark, 
absorption-bands,  one  or  more  of  which  occur  at  the 
red   end.      The  mixed  chlorophyll  of  ordinary  green 


leaves  may  be  obtained  in  a  tolerably  satis 
dark-green  Holly 


by  heating 

ly  crushed  s 
I  cold,  agita 


msure  rapid  solution,  and  tnen 
a  test  tube  with  bisulphide  0 
the  bottom,  holding  nearly  th 
whole  of  the  dark-green  chlorophyll  in  solution,  whils 
nearly  all  the  xanthophyll  remains  dissolved  in  theaico 
hoi.  Leaves  having  an  acid  juice  must  not  be  used 
for  that  would  change  the  normal  chlorophyll  inti 
another  modification,  nor  should  the  solution  be  left 
long  in  contact  with  them,  for  then  the  separation  is 
much  less  perfect. 

2.  The  Xanthophyll  group  also  contains  severa' 
distinct  species,  biit  only  two  are  common  in  leaves, 
one  being  more,  and  the  other  less,  orange.  They  art 
characterised  by  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  solubh 
in  alcohol  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  when  dis 
solved  in  this  latter  their  spectra  show  two  not  verj 
distinct  absorption-bands  at  the  blue  end  ;  but  the  red 
yellow,  and  yellow-green  rays  are  freely  transmitted. 
They  may  be  obtained  from  yellow  leaves,  by  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

3.  The  Erythrophyll  group  comprises  a  number  of 
colours  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Those  met  with  in 
leaves  are  more  or  less  purple,  made  bluer  by  alkalis, 
and  redder  by  acids  ;  and  thus  sometimes  plants  con- 
taining the  same  kind  may  vary  more  in  tint,  owing  to 
a  variation  in  the  amount  of  free  acid,  than  others 
coloured  by  entirely  different  kinds.  The  erythrophyll 
may  be  obtained,  free  from  chlorophyll  and  xanthophyll, 
by  heating  the  leaves  in  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
redissolving  in  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a 
gentle  heat ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  digest  the 

for  a  day  or  so  in  sufficient  cold  ether  to  dissolve 


of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  xv.,  p.  433  : 
e,"    vol.    xxjciv.,     1867,    p.     144  :    "  ( 


e  contained  water,  and  then  to  agitate  with  water, 
which  subsides  to  the  bottom,  with  nearly  all  the 
irythrophyll  in  solution,  but  mixed  with  more  or  less 
if  the  colours  of  the  following  group.  There  are  many 
pecies  of  erythrophyll,  some  of  which  have  very  inte- 
esting  botanical  relationships,  being  so  far  found 
only  in  particular  classes  of  plants. 

4.  The  Chtysotantiin  group  contains  a  considerable 
miber  of  yellow  colours,  some  so  pale  as  to  be  nearly 
lourless,  and  others  of  a  fine,   dark,  golden-yellow. 

They  are  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether, 
'         Dt  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.     Their  spectra  show  a 
)le  amount  of  absorption  at  the  blue  end,  usually 
ao  bands  when  in  their  natural  state,  but  some- 
with  one  or  more  sufficiently  distinct  when  they 
xidised.     They  may  be  obtained  free  from  chlo- 
rophyll and  xanthophyll  by  processes  similar  to  those 
made  use  of  in  the  case  of  erythrophyll,  and  leaves 
should  always  be  selected  which  are  as  free  as  possible 
from  colours  of  that  group.      Some  of  the  chrysotannin 
ours  strike  a  dark  colour  with  ferric  salts,  and  con- 
ute  the  tannic  acid  sub-group,  of  which  there  are  at 
5t  si.x  different  kinds,  whereas  others  do  not  give  any 
h  reaction,  and  constitute  the  chrysophyll  sub-group, 
both  sub-groups  the  intensity  of  colour  is  usually 
greatly  increased  by  partial  oxidisation,  and  they  are 
■  us  altered  into  colours  of  the  following  group. 

5.  The  Phaiophyll  group  comprises  a  number  of 
more  or  less  brown  colours,  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  of  very  variable  solubility  in  water  or  alcc- 
hol.  The  spectra  show  strong  absorption  at  the  blue 
end,  extending  over  the  green,  often  the  red  is  very 
dull,  and  sometimes  there  are  definite  absorption  bands, 
when  the  solution  is  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  in  that  state  of  oxidisation  which  has  a 
maximum  intensity  of  colour,  and  are  simply  decolor- 
ised by  further  oxidisation. 

The  very  numerous  tints  of  foliage  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  relative  and  absolute  amount  of  the 
various  colours  of  these  different  groups,  but  much 
remains  to  be  learned  before  we  can  explain  all  their 
relationchips.  The  colour  of  green  leaves  is  mainly 
due  to  a  mixture  of  chlorophyll  and  xanthophyll,  and 
the  variation  in  the  relative  and  absolute  amount  of 
these  easily  accounts  for  the  darker  and  brighter  green. 
The  tints  are  also  much  modified  by  the  pressure  of 
colours  of  the  erythrophyll  group,  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  may  give  rise  to  lighter  or  darker 
browns,  approaching  to  black  or  to  red.  Healthy  un- 
changed  leaves  also  contain  various  substances,  belong- 
ing to  the  chrysotannin  group,  but  in  many  cases  when 
these  belong  to  the  more  typical  kinds  of  tannic  acid 
their  colour  is  so  faint  that  they  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

The  relation  of  these  groups  to  one  another  is  still 
somewhat  obscure.  There  are  facts  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  chlorophyll  may  in  some  cases  pass  into 
xanthophyll  by  oxidisation,  and  xanthophyll  into  chlo- 
rophyll by  deoxidisation,  but  neither  point  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  established.  There  is  manifestly  some 
connection  between  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  and 
erythrophyll ;  and  those  conditions  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  one  are  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  the  other.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  seems  most  probable  that  chlorophyll  is 
formed  when  the  vital  functions  of  the  leaves  are  veiy 
active,  and  erythrophyll  when  they  are  less  active,  but 
not  destroyed.  Exposure  to  light  also  appears  to  te 
necessary,  and  we  often  see  rough  natural  photographs 
of  superjacent  leaves  produced  in  this  manner.  As  I 
have  already  said,  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
erythrophyll,  giving  very  different  spectra,  but  the  most 
prevalent  are  two  whicli  are  related  to  each  other  in  .nn 
interesting  manner.  One  of  these  is  more  especially 
found  in  very  young  leaves,  and  when  slightly  oxidised 
artificially  it  passes  into  the  other.  The  more  oxidised 
kind  is  that  found  in  the  greater  number  of  leaves 
which  are  dead  in  autumn.  Both  are  completely  de- 
colorised by  further  oxidisation,  and  most  probably 
this  occurs  in  leaves  themselves  when  their  red  colour 
is  lost.  Since  many  contain  eiythrophyll  in  early 
spring  and  lose  it  as  the  season  advances,  whilst  it  still 
continues  to  be  present  in  the  leaf-stalks,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  its  disappearance  is  due  to  the 
ozonised  oxygen  given  off  from  the  chlorophyll,  which 
is  developed  to  so  much  greater  an  extent  in  the  leaves 
than  in  the  stalks,  and  that  its  reappearance  in  autumn 
in  many  leaves  is  characteristic  of  the  period  when  they 
are  not  dead,  but  have  more  or  less  ceased  to  give  off 

On  the  approach  of  autumn,  before  the  leaves  have 
withered,  we  have  thus  in  the  foliage  of  different  plants 
an  exceedingly  variable  mixture  of  chlorophyll,  xantho- 
phyll, and  erythrophyll,  with  the  different  members  of 
the  chrysotannin  group,  and  it  is  to  the  changes  which 
occur  in  some  or  all  of  these  substances  that  the  very 
variable  tints  of  autumn  are  due.  The  most  striking  of 
these  depend  on  the  alteration  of  the  chlorophyll.  So 
long  as  it  remains  green  the  production  of  bright  reds 
and  yellows  is  impossible,  but  when  it  disappears  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  xanthophyll  is  made  apparent ; 
and,  if  much  erythrophyll  is  present,  or  contemporane- 
ously developed,  its  colour,  combined  with  this  yellow, 
gives  rise  to  a  scarlet  or  red.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  chlorophyll  does  not  disappear,  but  is  changed  iiito 
the  dark  olive  modification,  easily  prepared  artificially 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  more  green,  and  when 
this  is  present,  only  dull  and  unattractive  tints  can  be 
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produced.  We  may  thus  easily  understand  why  the 
special  tints  of  early  autumn  are  yellows  and  reds,  or 
dull  and  dark  greens.  In  these  changes  the  various 
pale  yellow  substances  of  the  chrysotannin  group 
remain  comparatively  unaltered,  and  even  sometimes 
increase  in  quantity  ;  but  they  soon  pass  into  the  much 
darker  red-browns  of  the  phaiophyll  group,  whilst  the 
erythrophyll  fades  ;  and  thus  later  in  the  autumn  the 
most  striking  tints  are  the  brighter  or  duller  browns, 
characteristic  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  or  trees. 

As  already  named  there  are  many  different  species  of 
colouring  matters  belonging  to  the  chrysotannin  group, 
both  of  those  which  are,  and  of  those  which  are  not, 
closely  related  to  the  more  typical  kinds  of  tannic  acid. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  one  particular  artificial  oxidising  process  which 
will  in  each  case  give  rise  to  the  exact  products 
naturally  formed  in  the  leaves  themselves  ;  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  such  a  close  correspondence  between 
them  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  concluding  that  the 
rich  brown  tints  of  autumn  are  mainly  due  to  the 
oxidisation  of  the  previously-existing  more  or  less  pale 
yellow  colour  of  the  chrysotannin  group — a  conclusion 
fully  borne  out  by  various  independent  facts.  The 
difference  in  kind  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  a  chrysophyll 
substance,  explains  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
difference  in  the  tint  of  the  leaves  of  different  trees. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  quino-tannic  acid  found  in  a 
comparatively  pure  state  in  the  yellow  leaves  of  the 
Beech  is  changed  by  oxidisation  into  the  fine  red-brown 
colour  of  those  leaves  at  a  later  period.  This  kind  of 
tannic  acid  also  occurs  in  the  Elm, 
but  is  there  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  the  chrysophyll,  which  turns 
to  a  duller  brown  ;  and  thus  we 
find  the  leaves  of  different  Elm 
trees  vaiy  in  tint,  and  are  often  of 
very  dull  brown  colour.  The 
leaves  of  the  Oak  and  Spanish 
Chestnut  contain  gallo-fannic  acid, 
and  this,  when  oxidised,  gives  rise 
to  a  dull  tint,  like  that  seen  in  the 
faded  leaves  of  those  trees  ;  and 
similar  principles  hold  good  in 
other  cases. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  the  various  facts  described 
above,  we  must  look  upon  the 
more  characteristic  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  early  spring  as  evidence 
of  the  not  yet  matured  vital  powers 
of  the  plant.  In  summer  the 
deeper  and  clearer  greens  are  evi- 
dence of  full  vigour  and  high 
vitality,  which  not  only  resists  but 
also  actually  overcomes  the  power- 
ful affinity  of  oxygen.  Later  on 
the  vital  powers  are  diminished, 
and  partial  changes  occur,  but  the 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  nearly  balanced  by  the 
weakened  but  not  destroyed  vital- 
ity. At  this  stage  the  beautiful 
red  and  yellow  tints  are  developed, 
which  produce  such  a  fine  effect  in 
certain  kinds  of  scenery.  Then 
comes  more  complete  death,  when 
the  affinity  of  oxygen  acts  with- 
out any  opposition,  and  the  various 
brown  tints  of  later  autumn  make 
their  appearance,  due  to  changes 
which  we  can  imitate  in  our  ex- 
periments with   dead  compounds.     This  may   not  be 


first  sight  appears.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  by 
engrafting  an  annual  plant  on  a  perennial  stock  the 
duration  of  the  graft  may  in  some  instances  be  pro- 
longed ;  and  numerous  experiments  of  this  kind  may 
be  successfully  performed,  which  the  practical  man  may 
at  some  time  or  another  find  it  worth  his  while  to  avail 
himself  of. 


JAMES  DE  CARLE  SOIVERBY,  F.L.S. 

The  career  of  a  working  naturalist  must  always  be  a 
subject  of  interest  to  the  medical  world.  Scarcely  any 
botanical  name  is  more  literally  a  househould  word 
than  that  of  Sowerby.  For  three  generations  members 
of  this  family  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  popu- 
larising— using  the  word  in  its  best  sense — a  knowledge 
of  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  history. 
Combining  with  rare  felicity  the  feeling  and  skill  of  the 
artist  with  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  the  scientific  natu- 
ralist, they  have  enriched  our  libraries  with  delineations 
of  plants,  shells,  fossils,  and  minerals  pre-eminent  for 
beauty  and  truth.  The  most  accomplished  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  name,  and  one  who.  perhaps, 
achieved  the  greatest  amount  of  work,  is  James  De 
Carle  Sowerby,  who  died  on  August  26  last,  at  the  age 
of  84.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Sowerby,  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  race  of  his  name,  and  himself 
the  descendant  of  an  old  border  family.  His  mother 
was  a  De  Carle,  who  belonged  to  a  French  family 
settled  in  Norwich.  James  Sowerby,  the  father,  is  the 
real  author  of  the  "  English  Botany,"  a  work  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  had  no  rival,  and 
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CRAFTED  SEEDLING. 
For  the  illustration  given  (fig.  282)  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ing       '         '   ■         ■ 
Trevor  CI 

indebted  for  many  valuable  crosses,  obtained  by  pollen- 
fertilisation,  of  various  breeds  of  Cotton,  with  a  view  tc 
insure  better  staple,  hardier  constitution,  and  varietie; 
better  suited  to  varying  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  &c. 
These  experiments  have  much  scientific  value,  while 
their  practical  importance,  though  stiH  under  trial,  may 
yet  be  pronounced  to  be  very  great.  The  present  case, 
however,  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  has  a  less  directly 
practical  v.alue,  though  it  is  not  without  interest  to  the 
practical  man.  It  will  be  seen  that  Major  Clarke  has 
succeeded  in  engrafting,  on  a  stock,  a  seedling  olant,  so 
young  as  still  to  retain  its  cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  seed-leaves  have  assumed  a  more 
permanent  character  than  usual— they  have  at  once  taken 
their  place  amongst,  and  fulfil  the  same  functions  as, 
the  ordinary  leaves.  Dr.  Dickie  and  others  have 
caused  the  seed-leaves  of  the  Castor-oil  to  become 
permanent  by  repressing  all  the  other  leaves  as  they 
appeared  ;  hence  it  is  abundantly  i)roved  that  the 
seed-leaves  have  in  such  cases  no  essential  diversity 
from  other  leaves.  We  have  ourselves  succeeded  in 
producing  a  miniature  Ash  tree,  such  as  a  Chinaman  or 
a  Japanese  might  delight  in,  by  a  similar  repression. 
The  principle  is  acted  on  by  our  fruit  growers,  and  is 
prpbably  capable  of  greater  useful  application  than  at 


which  is  even  now  going  through  a  new  edition.  Upoi 
this  great  work  almost  all  the  Sowerbys  have  laboured 
but  none  more  assiduously  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  took  up  the  work  in  his  own  name  on  th 
death  of  his  father  in  1822.  He  in  the  same  manne 
continued  the  equally  celebrated  "  Mineral  Concho 
logy."  It  is  no  injustice  to  the  several  eminent 
botanists  who,  from  Sir  James  Smith  downwards,  have 
been  associated  with  the  Sowerbys  in  the  "English 
Botany  "  in  furnishing  the  literary  descriptions  of  the 
plants,  to  say  that  the  great  and  enduring  scientific 
merit  of  the  work  consists  in  the  figures.  These,  in 
fact,  not  only  reproduce  the  plants  as  they  appear  in 
Nature  to  the  uninstructed  eye,  but  they  exhibit  all  the 
chief  structural  details  which  the  scientific  naturalist 
demands.  These  remain  for  ever,  whilst  descriptions 
and  classifications  are  doomed  to  change.  So  well  are 
these  figures  appreciated,  that  those  enterprising  authors 
and  publishers  who  find  it  convenient  to  annex  the 
labours  of  others  are  constantly  borrowing  from  this 
never-failing  source. 

The  life  of  James  De  Carle  Sowerby  was  spent  from 
boyhood  in  intimate  association  with  scientific  and 
literary  circles.  As  a  lad,  his  passion  was  chemistry, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Faraday  as  a  fellow- 
student.  He  was  received  as  a  favourite  in  the  houses 
of  Dawson  Turner,  the  Hookers,  Dr.  WooUaston,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  many  other  distinguished  naturahsts. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  the  classification  of  minerals  upon  their  chemi- 
cal composition.  He  believed  that  chemistry  might 
offer  a  better  basis  of  classification  than  the  forms  of 
the  crystals.  In  carrying  out  his  scheme,  he  analysed 
the  minerals,  the  description  of  which  was  published 
in  his  father's   "British   Mineralogy,"  and   "Exotic 


Mineralogy."  From  1823  to  1850  he  contributed 
papers,  principally  relating  to  fossil  conchology,  to 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  the  "Zoological 
Journal,"  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnjean  and 
Geological  Societies.  He  named,  arranged,  and 
described  the  fossil  shells  for  Professor  Sedgwick,  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Fitton,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Colonel  .Sykes,  all  of  whom  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  thus  rendered  them.  In 
1840,  the  "  WooUaston  Fund  "  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Geological  Society,  to  facilitate  the  prosecution 
of  his  researches  in  mineral  conchology.  The  prize 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Buckland,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  payi"g  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
father  and  son  as  accurate  and  enthusiastic  observers  of 
nature.  He  observed  that  the  modern  "  rapid  advance 
in  geological  knowledge,  arising  from  the  introduction 
of  the  evidences  of  mineral  conchology,  was  largely  due 
to  the  publications  of  the  Sowerbys." 

In  1846,  Mr.  Sowerby  was  appointed  Curator  and 
Librarian  to  the  Geological  Society.  These  offices  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  his  time  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  This  society,  with  which  his  name 
has  been  identified  from  its  institution  in  1839,  was 
founded  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Philip  Barnes,  F.  L.  S.,  who 
naturally  sought  the  aid  of  one  whose  scientific  reputa- 
tion and  connections  were  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  success  of  his  project.  Mr.  Sowerby's  name  is 
associated  with  that  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, Colonel  Rushbrooke,  and  others,  in  the  first 
charter  granted  to  the  Society.  In  this  office  much  of 
his  time  was  necessarily  absorbed 
in  administrative  labour,  so  that 
he  found  little  leisure  to  continue 
his  scientific  pursuits.  The  Society 
is  better  known  for.  its  floricultural 
and  fashionable  displays  than  for 
the  cultivation  of  botany.  But  still 
the  influence  of  the  secretary  was 
always  steadily  exerted  to  promote 
the  scientific  utility  of  the  gardens. 
These  contain  departments  devoted 
to  the  natural  classification  of 
plants,  to  medical  botany,  to  plants 
used  in  arts,  &c.  In  the  working 
out  of  the  scientific  element  he  was 
warmly  assisted  by  Dr.  Frederic 
Farre,  Professor  Bentley,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  the  first  curator,  Mr.  P. 
Edward  Barnes,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bushell,  and  others.  It 
is  here  especially  that  the  medical 
profession  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
I     /  Sowerby.      It  is  greatly  owing  to 

him  that  the  collections  of  plants 
are  so  freely  thrown  open  to 
students.  The  students  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  well  as 
students  of  medicine,  are  admitted 
at  certain  hours,  courses  of  lectures 
in  illustration  are  given,  and  the 
lecturers  on  botany  at  our  medical 
schools  are  liberally  supplied  with 
specimens  for  instruction  as  far  as 
the   resources  of  the   garden   will 

A  year  or  two  before  his  death 
Mr.  Sowerby  retired  from  his  office 
on  a  moderate  pension,    and   was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  William 
Sowerby,  whose  character  and  ser- 
vices as  assistant-secretary  had  well 
earned  the  respect  of  the  Council.     Gentle,  earnest, 
conscientious,   ever  ready  to   help   others  out   of  his 
wealth  of  knowledge,   Mr.    Sowerby's   name  will   be 
remembered  with  affection  and  reverence  by  all  who 
knew  him.    His  was  truly  a  blameless  and  a  useful  life. 
The  "Lancet." 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.— XV. 

The  grain  of  Wheat  and  the  acorn  have  this  in 
common — that  they  are  neither  of  them  seeds.  Most 
people  unversed  in  botany  would  class  them  as  such, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  many  vague  and  incorrect  notions 
which  the  botanical  student  has  to  rid  himself  of.  Both 
invest  and  contain  the  seed,  but  are  themselves  no  more 
to  be  considered  the  seed  than  the  case  of  a  watch  is  to 
be  held  as  a  timepiece.  The  acorn,  as  previously 
explained  (p.  1 197),  is  the  seed-vessel.  The  outer  skin 
of  a  grain  of  Wheat  or  other  cereal  in  like  manner  is 
the  seed-vessel.  In  botanical  language,  the  "fruit," 
or  "  seed-vessel,"  is  that  which  immediately  contains  or 
invests  the  seed-it  is,  in  fact,  the  pistil  or  ovary  of 
the  flower,  more  or  less  altered  in  character  during  the 
ripening  of  the  seed.  By  referring  to  the  description 
and  illustration  of  the  Wheat  (fig.  283),  this  statement 
may  the  more  readily  be  comprehended.  To  see  for 
oneself  the  structure  of  a  Wheat  grain,  which  is  what 
every  one  should  do  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  a  few  grains  should  be  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  water ;  or,  better  still,  they  should  be 
induced  to  germinate,  and  all  the  stages  of  the  process 
watched. 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  this  can  be  done  in 
the  case  of  an  acorn  or  a  filbert  suspended  in  a  bottle, 
and  we  may  now  commend  to  the  notice  of  those  of 
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our  readers  to  whom  it  may  not  be  known  an  equally 
simple  method  of  growing  their  own  Wheat  on  the 
chimney-piece,  where  it  will  form  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  young  folk,  and  a  pretty  ornament 
during  the  dull  season.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  is  to  secure  some  ears  of  Wheat,  with 
a  portion  of  the  straw  to  serve  as  a  stalk, 
and  to  plunge  these  stalks  into  some  sand  or  moss 
placed  in  a  vase  or  bowl,  so  that  the  ears  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  sand.  The  sand  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  and  the  vase  should  at  first  be  placed 
in  a  dark  cupboard  till  the  germs  begin  to  sprout,  when 
it  may  be  moved  on  to  a  mantelpiece  or  into  a  windoNV 
— anywhere,  in  fact,  where  it  will  get  a  moderate  share 
of  light  and  warmth.  We  once  had  a  bowl  of  this 
description  with  a  dome  of  sand  in  the  centre,  which, 
when  covered  with  the  green  sprouts  of  the  Wheat, 
presented  so  much  of  the  aspect  of  the  odd-looking 
ornament  on  the  top  of  the  monument  near  London 
Bridge,  that  we  were  almost  tempted  to  suppose  the 
architect  took  his  idea  from  a  mass  of  germinating 
Wheat  grains  in  a  bowl !  To  revert  to  our  Wheat 
grain.  Let  the  pupil  take  one  that  has  been  duly 
soaked,  or  which  has  only  just  commenced  to  grow, 
let  him  slice  it  in  half  lengthwise,  as  has  been  done  at 
fig.  2S3,  ABC.  He  will  then  see  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  seed  is  made  up  of  a  floury  mass,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  a  little  body,  the  embryo,  fig.  283,  B  c,  which  wants  a 
little  looking  for  on  the  part  of  a  beginner  unaccus- 
tomed to  use  his  eyes,  but  which  may  be  recognised  by 
its  different  texture  and  colour,  and  which,  as  growth 
proceeds,  will  force  itself  into  recognition  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  changes  it  undergoes.  The  floury  mass  is 
the /c'fis/erm,  or  albumen,  and  is  the  inner  portion  of  the 
seed  ;  its  "  floury  "  character  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  contains  a  quantity  of  starchy  material,  stored 
up  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the  seedling  plant. 

Comparing  this  arrangement  with  that  of  the  acorn, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  seed  proper  in  the 
Oak  contained  no  store  of  nutriment  corresponding 
to  the  albumen  of  the  Wheat,  and  the  embryo  plant 


independent  of  the  seed  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
sprout,  even  as  a  young  chicken  asserts  its  independent 
existence  almost  immediately  after  it  is  liberated  from 
the  eggshell.  The  seedling  Wheat  is  not  so  precocious, 
it  is  more  like  a  helpless  kitten,  and  is  dependent  on 
its  mother-seed  for  its  supplies  for  some  time.  Of 
course  this  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The 
fact  is,  the  necessities  of  the  seedlings  in  the  two  cases 
are  equally  well  provided  for,  the  one  is  no  more  really 
independent  in  its  early  stages  than  the  other.  The 
difference  between  them  is  merely  this,  that  in  the  Oak 
the  food  for  infants — true  farinaceous  food — is  stored 
up  in  the  tissues  of  the  seedling  itself,  which  thus,  as 
it  were,  lives  on  its  own  resources,  while  in  the  Wheat 
the  nutritive  matter  is  contained  in  the  seed  and  not 
in  the  seedling.  After  this  explanation  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  seedling  Oak  has  such  sturdy  proportions 
almost  from  the  first,  while  the  seedling  Wheat,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  tiny  in  its  dimensions. 

In  order  clearly  to  see  the  parts  of  the  seedling 
AVheat,  and  to  trace  its  mode  of  growth,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  a  grain  that  has  not  merely  been  soaked,  but 
one  which  has  begun  to  germinate,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  from  which  fig.  2S3  D  was  taken.  Now  com- 
pare this  seedling  with  that  of  the  Oak,  fig.  274, 
p.  1 197.  In  the  Oak  is  a  central  stem  or  axis  bearing, 
one  on  each  side  of  its  centre,  the  seed-leaves,  and 
terminated  above  by  a  bud,  the  plumule^  which  thus 
emerges  from  between  the  seed-leaves,  and  ending 
below  in  a  well-marked  radicle  or  root,  whicli  tapers 
gradually  from  above  downwards.  In  the  Wheat  there 
is  a  similar  central  axis,  but  it  is  comparatively  very 
short.  It  bears  on  one  side  a  single  seed-leaf  {mono- 
colyh-iUn),  see  p.  1 197,  concealed  within  the  seed,  the 
lower  part  of  which  forms  a  sort  of  very  short  sheath 
around  tlie  stem,  and  out  of  which  the  first  bud  or 
plumule  emerges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  to 
spring  from  the  side  of  the  seed-leaf,  instead  of  from 
the  end  of  the  stem,  as  it  does  in  reality. 

Eelow  the  seed-leaf  the  stem  scarcely  tapers  at  all, 
neither  does  it  perceptibly  lengthen.  The  true  root, 
then,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  absent  in  these  cases. 
Probably  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say  that  the 
root  of  a  monocotyledon  does  really  exist,  but  that 
instead  of  lengthening,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dicotyledon, 
it  is  subjected  to  an  arrest  of  development.  Whether 
this  be  so,  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  a  tap-root,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  Oak,  has  no  existence  in  the  Wheat, 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  the  office  of  the  root  is  filled 
by  a  number  of  fine  threads,  which  gradually  emerge 
from  the  root  end  of  the  seedling  Wheat,  fig.  2S3, 
D  E,  pushing  before  them  the  skin,  and  ultimately 
breaking  it  so  that  each  root  fibril  passes  through  a 
sheath— a  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  the  root 
of  monocotyledons,  but  very  rare  in  those  of  dico- 
tyledons. These  root  fibres  of  the  Wheat  rapidly 
branch  and  subdivide,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  of  every  particle  of  soil,  or  rather 
of  every  droplet  of  water  intervening  between  these 
particles.  Thus  every  provision  is  made  for  rapi(' 
growlli,  rapid  feeding,  and  rapid  reproduction.  Th( 
r61e  to  be  played  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from 
that  which  has  to  be  enacted  by  the  acorn,  where 
deep  anchorage,  slow  growth,  and  firm  wood 
to  be  secured  years  before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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This  question  of  root-growth  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
gardeners  and  farmers,  but  it  is  one  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Intending  to  confine  these 
remarks  to  structural  points  chiefly,  we  merely  indicate 
this  matter  as  one  deserving  the  fullest  consideration  of 
practical  men,  and  may  ourselves  revert  to  it  on  a  future 
occasion.  We  have  now  indicated  the  differences 
between  a  dicotyledonous  and  a  monocotyledonous 
seedling,  and  we  have  shown  (p.  1 197)  how  these  dif- 
ferences are  associated  with  so  many  others  as  to  render 
it  possible  to  group  all  flowering  plants — barring  excep- 
tional instances  too  small  in  number  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering from  this  particular  point  of  view  (though  in 
themselves  most  worthy  of  attention) — mto  the  group  of 
monocotyledons  to  which  the  Wheat,  the  Tulip,  the 
Hyacinth  belong ;  and  dicotyledons,  under  which  the 
Willow,  Poplar,  Ash,  Daisy,  and  other  plants  that 
have  been  illustrated  in  these  articles,  may  be  grouped. 
The  main  structural  features,  however,  on  which  we 
would  lay  stress,  in  the  case  of  the  seedling  Wheat, 
are  these — the  alternate  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  as 
manifested  from  the  very  first  in  the  single  cotyledon, 
and  the  definite  growth  of  the  root  (or  at  least  of  the 
root-end  of  the  stem).  It  is  worth  while  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  principles  of  growth  as  here  shown  in  a 
simple  condition,  in  order  the  better  to  understand  the 


A,  Grain  of  Wheat  from  which  a  slice  has  been  taken  to  she 

interior  :  B,  Plumule  ;  c,  Radiclel;  above  B  is  the  solitary 
cotyledon  at  the  base  of  the  albumen,  marked  by  fine  dots  ' 
the  engraving  :  D,  Early  stage  of  germination,  the  cotyledon 
is  retained  within  the  grain,  the  plumule  is  shown  ascending, 
and  three  root-fibres  are  protruding  through  their  root 
sheaths;  e.  Further  stage  of  germination. 

working  of  the  same  principles  in  their  more  compli 
cated  manifestations  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  th( 
tree  or  shrub. 


THE  ACTION  OF  FROST. 

We  have  frequently  recurred  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  the  efiects  of  frost  upon  vegetation,  and 
now  give  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Goeppert's  article 
in  the  Botanische  Zeitung  on  the  degree  of  cold  which 
plants  will  bear.  Nobody,  perhaps,  has  devoted  i 
attention  to  this  subject  than  the  author,  who  published 
an  important  work,  containing  his  earlier  observations, 
some  40  years  ago  : — 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  degree  of  cold  which 
plants  will  bear  without  injury  is  still  far  from  com 
plete,  on  account  of  the  general  disregard  of  modifying 
conditions.  At  Ustjanks,  in  Siberia,  70°  55'  N.  lat, 
the  mean  winter  temperature  is  — 38°,*  and  that  of 
the  coldest  month,  January,  — 44°,  whilst  at  Jakoutsk, 
although  S°  further  south,  in  62°  N.  lat.,  the  mean  is 
even  — 38°.  9,  owing  to  peculiar  conditions,  and  the 
lowest  — 44°  in  December,  the  coldest  month,  during 
which  on  19  days  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above 
— 40°.  For  12  or  13  weeks  the  mercuiy  is  constantly 
frozen  at  the  latter  place.  Even  as  far  north  as  75° 
N.  lat.,inthePolar  Sea,  Parry  found  the  coldest  months 
several  degrees  warmer  than  it  is  at  Jakoutsk  ;  but  in 
West  Greenland,  78°  37'  N.  lat.,  Kane  experienced 
— 43°.  S,  McClure  even  — 47°  ;  and  the  latest  German 
arctic  expedition,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
77°  N.  lat.  registered,  as  the  greatest  degree  of  winter's 
frost,  and  that  in  February  only  —32°.  Kane 
found,  even  in  these  high  latitudes,  a  somewhat 
luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  at  no  part  did  the  snow  line 
descend  to  the  sea  level.  Hence  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  vegetation  even  up  to  the 
north  pole. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  covering 
of  snow,  which  prevents  radiation,  and,  as  a  bad 
conductor   of  heat,   the  penetration  of  frost,    thereby 
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which,  it  will  be 


at  80°.     A  degree  of  Reaui 

belt's.     The  degrees  are  reckoned  plus  or  minus,  according  as  they 

are  above  or  below  the  freezing  pomt. 


■ing  a  more  uniform  and  less  fluctuating  temjicra- 
ture.  For  the  first  observations  on  the  temperature 
of  snow  at  different  depths  we  are  indebted  to 
sure  ("Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,"  t.  ii.  §  1002, 
p.  459).  On  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  called  La-  Chenalette,  at  an  elevation  of 
S4i3feet,  with  a  temperature  of  -I- 8°  in  the  sun,  the 
snow  immediately  beneath  the  surface  showed  freezing 
point,  and  the  same  degree  at  a  depth  of  3  feet. 

The  first  connected  observations,  with  reference  to 
egetation  and  the  temperature  of  the  snow  and 
ground,  were  made  by  Goeppert  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Breslau,  from  January  22  to  February  17,  1830. 

The  ground  where  solid  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
12  inches,  and  where  tilled  to  a  depth  of  16  inches. 
On  January  22  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  from 
three  daily  observations  was — 20°,  on  the  23d — 16°.4; 
and  the  temperature  beneath  the  4-inch  covering  of 
snow — 6°.  5.  On  the  24th,  withameanair  temperature  of 
— 8°,  the  snow,  now  8  inches  deep,  showed  only  — 2°.  5  ; 
from  the  27th  to  February  2,  with  a  mean  temperature 
of — 2°  to  — 3°,  between — o°.4and — o°.8,  at  a  depth  of 
8  inches.  On  February  4  the  snow  attained  a  depth 
of  12  inches,  and  remained  so  until  the  15th,  on  which 
day  a  thaw  set  in,  followed  by  frost,  again  on  the  17th. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
period,  from  February  4  to  15,  amounted  to  — 8°,  and 
that  of  the  snow  at  a  depth  of  12  inches  during  the 
coldest  days,  on  three  days  only,  — 2°  to  — 2°.$.  The 
temperature  of  the  ground  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
overlying  snow  at  a  depth  of  i  or  2  inches  only,  rising 
gradually  to  the  freezing  point  at  a  depth  of  12  to 
16  inches.  Of  course,  all  the  roots  of  perennials  were 
frozen  stiff,  and  they  remained  so  below  a  depth  of 
I  or  z  inches  during  the  rapid  thaw  of  February  15  to 
17,  whilst  the  upper  green  portions,  that  had  been 
sheltered  by  the  snow,  began  to  vegetate. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  temperature  again 
fell  to  — 2°,  and  the  snow  froze  so  hard  that  in  some 
places  one  might  walk  over  it  without  breaking  the 
crust,  and  on  the  same  day  there  was  another  slight  fall 
of  snow,  forming  a  new  layer  about  an  inch  thick. 
Beneath  this,  on  the  18th,  the  green  part  of  plants  were 
not  frozen ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  snow,  at  a 
depth  of  5  inches,  remained  at  freezing  point,  although 
the  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  the  day  fluctuated 
between  — 5°  and  — 4".  On  the  19th,  after  a  night 
temperature  of  — 8°,  and  — 4°  at  noon,  the  snow  regis- 
tered —2°  in  5  inches,  and  in  3  inches  — 3°.  5,  and  all  the 
green  vegetation  was  again  frozen.  On  the  20th,  the 
temperature  rose  from  — 9°  in  the  morning  to  freezing 
point  towards  mid-day.  The  snow  was  now  colder, 
— 1°.5,  at  a  depth  of  5  inches,  than  the  atmosphere ; 
whilst  nearer  the  surface  it  ultimately  established  an 
equilibrium  with  it.  On  the  21st,  when  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  rise  above  — 4°,  and  did  not  fall  below 
— 5°,  the  lowermost  layer  of  snow  answered  to  that  of 
the  previous  day,  and  the  uppermost  came  nearer  to 
that  of  the  air,  viz.,  --2°. 5.  On  February  22  and  23, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  -t-z°.4,  the  snow  dis- 
appeared almost  wholly  in  many  places,  and  nowhere 
was  there  sufficient  left  to  institute  further  observations 
on  its  temperature ;  notwithstanding  which,  however, 
the  ground  and  vegetation  remained  frozen  below 
3  inches  deep.  Amid  alternating  frosts  and  thaws  the 
ground  was  not  free  from  frost  a  foot  deep  until 
March  14.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  obstacle,  vege- 
tation began  to  develope,  and  Holosteum  umbellatum 
and  Draba  verna  flowered.  Not  before  the  2otli  had 
all  traces  of  frost  in  the  ground  disappeared. 

Goeppert's  observations  in  February,  1S70,  in  the 
same  place,  led  to  similar  results.  During  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  January,  according  to  Dr.  Galle's 
observations  at  the  Breslau  observatory,  the  mean 
temperature  was  — 1°.03.  The  warmest  days  were 
the  8th,  9th,  and  loth,  with  +4°-33>  +4°.  and 
-I-  3°.67  ;  the  coldest,  the  26th  and  27th,  with  the  mean 
temperatures  of — 7". 87  and  — 7°.6o. 

The  snow  which  fell  towards  the  end  of  December 
thawed  on  January  6,  as  also  the  slightly  frozen 
ground,  and  was  renewed  again  on  the  I7tli,  and 
remained  about  the  same  thickness — 4  inches — until 
the  nth  of  the  following  month,  and  was  very  little 
increased  before  the  thaw  on  the  19th — a  very  rare 
circumstance  at  this  time  of  year,  but  just  what  I  wished 
for  my  observations.  The  moderate  frost  of  the  latter 
part  of  January  increased  to  great  severity  on  February  I , 
and  for  about  12  days  the  cold  was  more  intense  than 
has  been  known  for  such  a  period  since  1791,  except- 
ing the  winter  of  1S30,  when  the  above-mentioned 
observations  were  made.*  The  average  temperature 
of  these  12  days  and  nights  was  — 1 3°.  69,  and  that  of 
the  six  days,  from  the  5th  to  the  loth  inclusive,  even 
— 16°.03 ;  the  coldest  mean  for  the  24  hours  was 
— 17'=.63,  on  the  6th.  On  three  days  (the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th)  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  morning  below 
— 20°,  and  the  minimum  registered  was  —20°.  5,  on 
the  7th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  the  13th 
onwards  the  cold  was  less  severe,  and  it  thawed  during 
the  last  five  days  of  the  month,  with  a  maximum  of 
+  S°-2i  °"  'he  2Sth,  and  the  warmest  mean  daily  of 
-1-3°.  I  on  the  27th. 


in  England   (Blackheath)    the 

temperature  did  not  fall  below  freezing  point  in  February,  1870, 
uncd  the  9th,  though  we  had  experienced  very  cold  weather  in 
January.  We  then  had  a  period  of  about  six  days'  severe  weather 
the  lowest  temperature  recorded  being  i9'.4  F.,  equal  to  about 
—6"  R.,  on  the  nth.     Breslau  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  month  of  —7 
is  6°  lower  than  the  average  rate.  The  greatest 
fluctuations  of  temperature  from  one  clay  to  another 
occurred — 


Feb.  15  to  Feb.  16 


Feb. 


Feb. 


+3°.^ 


Feb.  =3  t 

Goeppert's  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the 
snow,  which  was  4  inches  deep,  began  on  February  4, 
and  terminated  on  February  16. 

On  Jan.  29  Ihe  mean  temperature  was  . .         . .     —  1°.  1 5 


1  Feb. 


Temperature  0/  ihe  Atino- 
4th  Feb., mom. ,6c 


SI-..-* 


Temperaiitre  under 
7  o'clock— 3^ 
7  do.       —3' 


The  ground  itself  was  frozen  15  inches  below  the 
snow,  and  on  the  very  cold  day  of  February  5,  at 
2  inches  deep,  it  was  only  — 1°. 

Two  series  of  observations  upon  nearly  the  same  spot 
in  our  garden  agree  so  well  in  results,  and  show  the 
use  of  the  snow  as  a  protective  agent  for  vegetation. 

At  the  Professor's  instigation  similar  observations 
were  instituted  in  several  other  parts  of  the  province, 
the  layer  of  snow  being  quite  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  results  obtained  corresponded  to  my  own,  with 
slight  modifications,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  woods.  It  was  also  ascertained 
that  not  only  snow,  but  also  a  thin  layer  of  leaves, 
2  or  3  inches  thick,  affords  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
shelter  to  herbaceous  plants.  According  to  a  statement 
by  H.  and  G.  Schlagintweit,  Boussingault  ("  Econom. 
Rurale,"  ii.,  p.  250)  appears  to  have  made  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  snows,  but  I  have  not  seen  his 
•work.  Kerner's  observations  are,  however,  known  to 
me,  and  coincide  with  mine.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  showed  a  fluctuation  of  23°,  and  that  of  the  ground 
little  more  than  1°  (A.  Kerner,  "  Kultur  de  Alpen- 
pflanzen  :"  Innsbruck,  1864,  p.  150). 

The  snow  covering  e.xercises   an   equally  favourable 
irifluence  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes.     Kane,  to 
his   surprise,    and   formerly  our   on-n,    found  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  perennial   plants   in   82"  N.  lat.,  and  ir 
78"  50'  N.  lat.,  with  a  surface  temperature  of — 27''.5, 
at  a  depth  of  2  feet  in  snow    — 17°,    at   a   depth   of 
4  feet  — 13°.3,  and  8  feet  — 2°.6,    only   a  few   degrees 
below  freezing  point,   about  6°  Fahrenheit.     Midden 
dorf,  *itis  true,  instituted  no 'observations  of  this  kind, 
but  he  furnishes  a  very  decisive  example  of  the  eflects 
of  snow  in  an  observation  that  the  actual  northern  limit 
of  the  Fir  tree  in  Taimyrland  is   1°  north  of  its  forest 
limit.     But  the  Fir  is  reduced  to  an  intermediate  stage 
between  root  and   stem,  which   does  rise   above   the 
snow  covering.      All   shoots  protruding   through   the 
snow   are   yearly   killed  back,    so   that    it  is   entirely 
dependent  for  life  upon  the  snow.     We  must  not  be 
astonished,  therefore,  at  the  appearance  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  there,  because  the  lowest  temperatures  i 
— 40°  to  — 50°  never  reach  it,  and  possibly  it  never  h: 
to  bear  more  than  a  few  degrees  below  freezing  point. 
The  stony  ground  of  our  Alps  is  early  clothed  with 
thick,  abiding  layer  of  snow,  and  thus  it  is   seldom 
frozen   to    any  considerable  depth,  and  rarely  has  ( 
bear    more    than   — 2°   of  frost — about    27°   Fahr.- 
according  to  Kerner.     Under  less  favourable  circun 
stances  most  plants  would  succumb.     Roots  of  Helli 
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borus  niger,  H.  viridis,  and  Valeriana  Phu  perished 
when  out  of  the  ground,  at  a  temperature  of  — 15°,  and 
those  of  Cicuta  virosa  at  a  still  lower,  about  — 10°. 
Julius  Sachs  discovered  that  the  roots  of  Myosotis 
palustris  possess  a  very  slight  power  of  resistance 
against  the  cold.  In  return,  many  roots  in  the  ground 
will  bear  an  extraordinary  degree  of  frost  for  a 
lengthened  period  without  being  killed,  which  I  proved 
by  direct  observation  during  the  remarkable  winter  of 
1S29-30.  They  remained  frozen  without  injury  from 
November  20,  1829,  until  February  9,  1S30,  during 
which  time  the  temperature  never  rose  above  the 
freezing  point.  In  East  Siberia,  on  the  ice-bound 
ground,  the  roots  of  plants  are  always  frozen  in 
winter,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground,  which  is  far  below  their  growing 
point.  The  roots  freeze  hard  and  stilT,  and  do  not 
penetrate  the  underlying  ice  stratum,  about  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  but  turn  away  as 
though  they  had  encountered  an  impervious  stone. 
Goeppert,  however,  doubts  whether  this  torpidity 
could  continue  for  several  years  without  injurious  influ 
ence,  especially  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants  ;  less  sc 
with  Lichens.  Charpentier,  Ramond,  Veultz,  ant 
Thomas,  cite  instances  in  which  different  plants,  in 
eluding  Phanerogams,  such  as  Trifolium  alpinum 
Geum  montanum,  Cerastium  latifolium,  &c.,  have 
remained  under  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  for  years 
out  injury.  The  presumed  growth  of  plants  under  the 
snow  scarcely  deserves  serious  refutation.  It  rests 
merely  upon  incomplete  observation.  The  flowers  of 
such  plants  are  so  far  developed  during  the  preceding 
autumn  as  to  need  but  little  warmth  in  spring. 
According  to  Von  Vogt,  Galanthus  nivalis  will  flower 
a  temperature  of  -t-2°.42,  Hepatica  nobilis, 
4°.  77,  &c.  (Dove,  in  the  "  Monatsberichten  der 
Berlin.  Akadem."  1S50,  p.  214.) 

premature  development  of  the  flowers  I  ob- 
served here  in  the  open  air  in  1829  and  1830,  in  236 
(chiefly  alpine)  plants,  belonging  to  42  families. 

True  winter  flowers  are  rare  with  us,  with  the 
exception  of  some  annual  plants  already  alluded  to. 
Bellis  perennis  and  the  cultivated  Helleborus  niger 
only  belong  to  this  category.  Their  flowers  stiffen 
with  the  slightest  frost,  but  grow  on  again  when  it 
i,  though  the  same  portion  of  the  roots  remains 
frozen.  Towards  Christmas,  when  the  weather 
previously  has  been  only  moderately  cold,  Helleborus 
niger  is  in  full  bloom,  and  Bellis  is  much  the  same 
throughout  the  year.  Bellis  withstood  the  cold  of  the 
f  1S70,  when  purposely  deprived  of  its  snow 
_ ,  but  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Helleborus  niger 
perished,  though  not  where  sheltered  by  the  snow. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  full  severity  of  the 
frost  is  only  experienced  by  the  parts  of  plants  above 
the  snow,  and  the  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  growing 
upon  the  trees,  &c. ,  not  only  in  the  arctic  regions,  but 
likewise  in  our  own  latitudes.  And  to  the  absence  of 
an  abiding  snow  layer  we  may  ascribe  the  loss  of  many 
polar  and  arctic  plants  in  our  gardens.  Thus  trees 
and  their  parasites  alone  experience  the  extremes  of 
temperature  given  at  the  beginning  of  our  article,  and 
especially  the  Siberian  Larch,  Larix  sibirica.  Led. 
This  forms,  according  to  Middendorf  (/.  c.  p.  1662),  a 
forest  even  up  to  72°  30'  N.  lat.,  in  Taimyrland,  which 
is  the  highest  northern  forest  limit  on  the  earth.  It 
attains  here  a  diameter  of  4  to  6  inches,  and  a  height 
of  3  to  4  German  fathoms,  with  an  annual  growing 
period  of  only  nine  or  ten  weeks.  Associated  with 
this  are  : — Picea  obovata.  Led.,  which  reaches  67°  to 
69°  N.  lat.  ;  Pinus  ajanensis,  Fisch.,  70°;  Abies 
sibirica.  Led.,  67° 45';  Pinus  sylvestris,  64°;  Pinus 
Cembra  and  Betula  alba,  on  the  Lena,  accord 
Wrangel,  up  to  71°  5' ;  Alnus  incana,  to  69°  5'; 
Alnus  fruticosa,  to  70°  45'  and  71°  45";  Populi 
suaveolens  and  tremula,  to  69°  ;  Prunus  Padus,  to 
70°  5' ;  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  71°,  and  beyond  ;  Juniperus 
nana,  at  least  to  71°  5';  and  the  same  with  Betula 
nana  and  the  Willows  as  the  most  northern 
latter  scarcely  rising  above  the  Moss  and  Lichen, 
underground  branches  5  to  6  feet  long,  like  our  SaUx 
herbacea,  &c. 

In  European  Russia  the  tree-line  is  much  farther 
south.  The  Birch  appears  as  a  bush  only  in  70°  N. 
lat.,  on  the  Kolan  peninsula  of  Russian  Lapland  ;  the 
Mountain  Ash,  also,  only  shrubby  in  67".  In  Norway, 
as  trees.  Pines  and  Firs  up  to  70°,  and  the  Aspen  and 
Mountain  Ash  perhaps  a  little  farther.  In  arctic 
America,  according  to  Richardson,  Pinus  alba,  together 
with  Populus  tremuloides,  balsamifera,  and  Betula 
papyracea,  forms  the  tree  limit,  60°  N.  lat.,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mackenzie  ;  and  Pinus  microcarpa, 
Banksiana,  P.  nigra,  Alnus  viridis  (20  feet  high),  Salix 
speciosa  (12  feet  high),  Juniperus  virginiana,  shrubby, 
reach  no  higher  than  68°  5'.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie,  Seemann  saw  a  wood  of  Pinus 
66°  44'  N.  lat. 

The  strange  assertion  by  the  otherwise  trustworthy 
Schacht,  to  the  effect  that  the  bark  of  trees  prevents 
the  ingress  of  frost,  may  be  disproved  any  winter. 
Krutsch  investigated  this  point  in  1853,  and  found, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  — 23°,  that  of  living 
trunks  of  Pines,  &c.,  to  be  —20°.  9. 

Cryptogams,  especially  Lichens,  are  found  up  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  vegetation,  and  are  capable  of  with 
standing  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  any  other  class 
of  plants.     Even  Fungi  were  found  by  Middendorf 
the   Larch   in   71°  N.    lat.     The  number  of  Lichens 


found  growing  on  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arctic  regions 
is  considerable,  amounting,  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Korber,  to  68,  of  which,  however,  only  10  belong 
exclusively  to  high  latitudes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lowest  temperature  borne  by 
Lichens  in  exposed  positions,  such  as  the  faces  of  rocks, 
&c. ,  where  no  snow  can  protect  them,  is  not  beyond 
— 24°,  equal  to  22°  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  H, 
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philosophy  and  learning  are  equally  impotent  to  teach 
us  more  than  we  already  know  of  its  nature,  or  how  to 
cure  it.  We  must  try,  however,  to  grow  the  noble 
tuber  at  whatever  cost,  for  there  is  no  root  known  in 
our  climate  ever  likely  to  be  a  substitute  for  it,  and  I 
believe  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  would  rather 
go  without  bread  than  Potatos  as  an  auxiliary  for  their 
dinners.  Your  correspondent  (W.  H.  Rogers, 
p.  122S)  is  for  lessening  the  cultivation  of  Potatos,  and 
to  look  out  for  a  substitute.  This  is  the  old  panacea 
promulgated  by  the  Potato  commissioners  when  the 
disease  first  appeared,  but  the  substitute  has  not  been 
found  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  In  the  dry  years  of 
1868,  1869,  and  1870,  as  good  crops  of  Potatos  were 
grown,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  as  in  any 
year  before  the  disease  first  appeared.  Even  in  this 
year,  although  June  and  July  were  such  wet  and  ungenial 
the  great  bulk  of  the  early  and  second  early 
sorts,  showed  capital  crops,  and  where  fully  matured 
before  the  beginning  of  August  they  were  free  from 
isease,  and  when  lifted  and  stored  have  kept  well 
till  this  date.  Another  correspondent  (\V.  Hope, 
1228)  is  hopeful  that  he  has  found  a  remedy  for 
destroying  the  germs  of  the  Fungus  in  the  tubers  by 
fumigating  them  with  sulphur.  As  he  says  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  curing  the 
Potato  disease  until  this  year,  he  may  not  be 
aware  that  sulphur  has  been  tried  before,  and  found 
be  of  little  benefit  as  far  as  regards  preserving  the 
diseased  tubers.  At  Welbeck,  in  the  years  when  the 
isease  first  appeared,  a  series  of  experiments  were  tried, 
and,  amongst  them,  sulphur  was  used,  as  well  as 
chlorine  gas.  An  old  Mushroom-house  was  closed  up, 
and  fitted  with  open  shelves,  and  the  diseased  Potatos 
spread  on  them  in  thin  layers,  so  that  the  fumes  of 
and  chlorine  gas  could  penetrate  all  round  the 
tubers.  After  repeated  fumigations,  the  diseased 
Potatos  were  stored  in  the  usual  way,  but  they  rotted, 
or  dried  up,  as  bad  as  those  not  operated  upon.  The 
theory  of  electricity  having  something  to  do  with  bring- 
ing the  disease  on  is,  I  think,  only  tenable  in  one  way, 
namely,  the  first  attack  of  it  is  often  seen  in  August, 
ring  sultry,  moist  weather,  either  preceding  or  after 
thunderstorm ;  but  the  weather  then  is  favourable 
for  the  development  of  the  mildew  without  the  elec- 
trical eflects.  On  purpose  to  set  the  disease  at  defiance 
in  seasons  like  the  present,  early  and  second  early 
varieties,  of  good  keeping  properties,  must  be  found 
out,  and  planted  for  the  main  crops.  It  might  likewise 
be  worth  while  to  try  very  late  planting,  so  that  the 
Potatos  would  only  arrive  at  a  state  of  ripeness  by  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  cold  weather  would  check 
the  mildew  from  appearing— heat  and  moisture  being 
its  foster-parents.  Our  great  Potato  authorities  have 
now  a  splendid  opportunity  of  raising  early  seedling 
Potatos  of  good  keeping  properties  ;  and  consumers 
would  not  grudge  their  making  little  fortunes  in  trying 
to  resuscitate  the  noble  tuber  from  its  present  degraded 
condition.    William  Tillcry,   IVelbtrk. 

I  have  just  finished  getting  in  and  storing  ray 

Potato  crop,  and  have  again,  for  the  nineteenth  time 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  to  record  with  thankfulness  my 
exemption  from  serious  loss  by  disease.  This  favour- 
able result  of  my  labour  is  the  more  important  as 
again  in  the  present  year,  as  frequently  on  former 
occasions,  it  is  so  different  from  that  which  many  of 
my  neighbours  have  experienced.  For  example,  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  one  kind  (Paterson's  Early 
Perfection),  which  in  my  case  is  I  in  30  perhaps,  is 
60  or  70  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  neighbour,  to  whom 
I  gave  some  of  my  seed  from  the  same  lot.  These 
opposite  results  cannot  then  be  attributed  to  difference 
in  the  liability  to  disease  of  different  kinds  of  Potato, 
although  I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  such 
difference  exists.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  difference 
(apparently)  in  the  nature  of  the  attack,  for  my  Potatos 
were  affected  in  the  haulm  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  my  neighbour's,  yet  when  we 
come  to  the  harvesting,  my  crop  (the  bulk  of  it)  is  safe, 
and  his  is  lost.  Now  in  the  sight  of  this  startling 
difference,  illustrated  in  the  present  season  by  com- 
parison of  my  crop,  not  alone  with  that  of  one  of  my 
neighbours,  but  of  many — illustrated  also  by  similar 
comparative  differences  during  many  years,  and  in 
several  different  counties  of  England  and  soils  in  which 
I  have  grown  Potatos— I  have  some  right,  I  think,  to 
claim,  under  God's  mercy,  attention  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  been  attended  with  such  uniform 
exemption  from  the  destructive  effect  of  this  disease.  I 
find  my  poor  neighbours  willing  to  listen  to  me,  not  only 
because  my  loss  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  their 
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own,  but  because  my  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  that 
without  my  possessing  any  extraordinary  resources  for 
enriching  my  poorish  soil,  and  so  accounting  for  that 
abundance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
adopted,  and  which  are  so  successful  in  their  results, 
which  enables  me  to  recommend  to  poor  men  the  same 
mode  and  principles  of  culture.  The  same  facts  may 
justify  me  in  publishing  these  things,  and  seeking  to 
impress  them,  through  the  pages  of  your  excellent 
paper,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  suffered  serious 
loss.  It  is  the  more  due  from  me  to  do  this,  because 
many  of  the  ideas  were  originally  drawn  by  me  from 
the  pages  of  the  Gardeners^  Chrotdde,  though  added 
to  by  my  own  observation,  and  the  whole  systematised 
in  the  course  of  years.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Fenn's 
question,  I  can  only  say  that  I  cordially  wish  him 
God-speed  in  his  attempts  at  improving  the  kinds  of 
Potato,  and  in  advocating  progress  in  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. I  cannot,  without  much  more  convincing 
proof,  accept  of  his  electrical  theory  any  more  than  I 
can  feel  confident  that  the  mould  theory,  to  which  I 
incline,  is  the  true  one.  One  thing,  however,  I  would 
observe  in  reply  to  him  in  relation  to  a  wet  or  dry 
system  of  treatment.  I  should  not  expect  a  crop,  or 
freedom  from  disease,  by  drying  up  the  soil ;  nor  should 
1  expect  attacks  of  disease  from  the  action  of  rain, 
either  artificial  or  otherwise.  The  Potato  must  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture  for  the  promotion  of 
vigorous,  and  therefore  of,  in  one  sense,  healthy  growth. 
Stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots,  or  of  vapour  about 
the  plants,  is,  I  think,  the  condition  of  extreme 
danger,  so  far  as  water  is  connected  with  it  ;  and  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this.  Having  given 
in  a  previous  communication  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  my  rules  in  Potato  planting,  I  will  now 
recapitulate  them  shortly,  adding  some  previously 
omitted  :— I.  I  plant  those  kinds,  both  early  and 
late,  which  are  in  repute  as  the  most  healthy  and 
profitable  kinds.  2.  I  always  choose  good-sized  and 
perfectly  shaped  Potatos  for  seed,  and  store  them  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  heated  or  subjected  thereby  to 
premature  sprouting.  3.  I  cut  all  Potatos  into  sets, 
retaining  but  few  eyes  (often  only  one),  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  tree-like  growth,  ;.  e.,  with  one  stem.  4.  I  plant 
early,  ;.  c,  in  February  or  March,  the  former  in  prefer- 
ence. 5.  I  plant  the  sets,  so  that  when  earthed  up 
(very  moderately)  they  shall  be  7  inches  deep.  6.  I 
subsoil  my  Potato  ground  most  thoroughly,  and  if  I 
suspect  that  the  land  requires  draining,  I  plant  in  beds 
so  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground  that 
the  sets  lie  upon  the  original  surface  level  ;  nor  would 
I  ever  plant  Potatos  on  such  land  if  I  could  help  it ; 
i.f.,  until  thoroughly  drained.  7.  I  act  upon  this  as 
an  essential  principle,  that  every  plant  shall  have  ample 
room  to  expand  its  foliage  to  the  genial  influence  of 
sunshine,  light,  and  air,  and  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
may  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  beneath,  and 
that  thorough  aeration  may  take  place,  maturing  the 
foliage,  producing  short,  stiff,  and  hardened  stalks,  and 
dissipating  the  vapours.  8.  In  manuring,  which  I  do 
abundantly,  I  take  special  care  to  secure  all  the  liquids 
as  well  as  solids  of  the  stable,  stall,  or  stye  ;  and  if  I 
could  only  have  one  of  these  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
choose  the  former.  My  attention  was  dhected  years 
ago  to  the  exceeding  healthiness  and  excellence  of  a 
crop  of  Potatos  grown  on  old  garden  ground  and 
manured  the  previous  autumn  with  the  contents 
of  a  tank  attached  to  a  pigstye.  By  a  rough 
application  of  chemical  analysis,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  large  quantity  of  saline  matters  contained 
in  urine,  and  likewise  so  characteristic  of  the  Potato, 
indicated  the  value  of  the  former  as  a  manure  for  the 
latter.  There  appeared  to  me  then,  and  ever  since  I 
have  perceived  the  same  effect,  that  the  growth  of  the 
Potato  thus  fed  is  peculiarly  healthy,  and  the  produce 
uniformly  excellent  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  from  hot 
dry  stable  dung,  such  as  is  used  in  making  hotbeds,  I 
have  observed  rankness  of  foliage,  distortion  in  the 
tubers,  hollo\vness  in  the  centres  of  the  larger  ones  and 
coarseness  in  quality.  From  the  time  of  making  that 
observation  I  have  never  grown  a  coarse  quality,  though 
occasionally  I  have  had  many  very  large  Potatos.  Now 
certainly  if  we  would  have  a  plant  resist  disease,  we 
must  aim  at  producing  the  most  healthy  state  possible 
to  meet  the  attack.  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  the 
attack,  I  therefore  aim  at  the  best  possible  mode  of 
resistance.  9.  Keeping  the  crop  clean,  and  cutting  off 
the  whole  of  the  haulm  as  soon  as  it  is  so  far  gone  as 
to  be  useless  to  the  promotion  of  growth  to  the  tubers, 
complete  my  series  of  remarks.  Cultivators,  and 
especially  cottagers,  disregard  my  seventh  rule,  and  in 
order  to  secure  largeness  of  yield  overcrowd  the  plants. 
This  temptation  must  be  resisted,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  depart  from  the  custom  is  that 
it  does  not  attain  its  object.  The  abundant  room 
which  ministers  to  healthy  growth  increases  the  yield. 
I  have  dug  3  lb.  of  Potatos  this  year  from  one  plant  of 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf ;  and  the  yield  of  Paterson's 
Blues  has  been  in  some  places  prodigious,  many  tubers 
weighing  over  i  lb. ,  and  though  the  haulm  was  badly 
affected,  and  the  sickly  odour  of  the  disease  in  it  very 
perceptible,  not  more  than  I  in  20  (near  the  shade  of  a 
helt  of  trees)  proved  diseased,  and  more  generally  not 
more  than  one  or  two  to  the  bushel.  Walking  yester- 
day evening  among  the  cottage  allotments,  I  noticed  a 
labourer  digging  Red  Regents.  The  produce  would 
have  been  unsaleable  fur  want  of  size.  He  told  me 
there  had  been  a  fair  quantity  of  larger  tubers,  but  that 


they  were  all  rotten.  The  drills  were  21  inches  apart 
with  here  and  there  a  row  of  Broad  Beans,  and  no  extr: 
room  allowed  for  their  growth.  The  Potatos  were  close 
to  the  surface.  The  ground  had  been  dug  with  a  spade 
used  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  not  penetrating  more 
than  about  7  inches.  The  subsoil  had  never  been 
stirred.  The  result  was  miserable  failure.  I  hope  to 
see  better  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
better  sorts  of  Potatos  among  the  labouring  class  ;  and 
trust  that  this  long  account  may  be  of  some  value  to 
some  of  your  less  experienced  readers.  J.  M.  Taylor, 
Seer  Green  VUcarage,  near  Beeuons/ield. 

Plato,  in  his  "  Phsedon,"  says,  "  If  what  I  am 

about  to  advance  appear  to  be  true,  embrace  it ;  if 
otherwise,  attack  it  with  all  your  might. "  I  say  the 
same.  Let  us  argue,  not  for  victory,  but  for  truth.  We 
frequently  mistake  effect  for  cause.  A  man's  head 
aches,  and  the  wife,  mother,  or  sister,  rings  the  bell  for 
vinegar  and  rag,  and  bathes  the  temples.  As  well  might 
she  blister  a  horse  behind  his  ears  for  spavins  in  his 
hocks.  The  seat  of  the  ache,  or  primary  cause  of  it, 
are  the  offended  nerves  of  the  stomach,  with  which  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  sympathise.  Correct  the  stomach, 
and  the  pain  in  the  head  will  cease.  I  never  could 
detect  Peronospora  infestans  with  such  glasses  as  I 
have.  Probably  they  are  not  powerful  enough.  Let 
us  then  for  a  moment  suppose  there  is  Peronospora 
infestans  to  be  found  on  the  damaged  stalks  and 
leaves  of  afflicted  Potatos.  Is  it  the  cause  of,  or 
the  consequence  of  lesion  ?  At  present  I  agree  with 
those  who  consider  it  to  be  a  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  malady.  As  long  as  a  Lemon  or  Orange 
is  sound  in  the  skin,  you  will  see  no  Fungus,  but  cut 
them  in  half,  and  the  mould  will  soon  form.  How 
often  have  I  seen  in  a  decayed  place  in  a  lofty  Elm 
tree  a  mighty  Fungus,  bigger  than  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
and  looking  like  baked  batter  pudding  ?  Well,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Fungus  caused  the  decay  in  the  bark, 
but  that  the  bark  decayed,  and  the  Fungus  spore  found 
a  suitable  "nidus."  I  believe  something  injures  the 
tissues  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  Potatos,  suddenly 
stopping  the  inspiration  and  respiration  of  the  plant, 
and  that  the  juices  of  this  member  of  the  Nightshade 
family  poisons  the  progeny,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  the  tubers.  It  is 
plain  that  damp  ground  and  shady  places  greatly 
augment  the  calamity.  It  is  curious  ;  one  plant  will 
have  all  bad  tubers,  and  the  next  plant  all  good  ones. 
W.  F.  Radclyffe,  Sept.  25. 

Seaside  Rock  Plants. — I  am  forming  some  rock- 
work  on  a  bank  about  3  feet  high,  and  about  60  feet 
long,  in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  the  aspect  south-east. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  but 
it  is  well  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Would  any  of 
your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  the  names  of  any  permanent  plants  suitable,  and 
that  would  be  likely  to  do  well  and  look  handsome  in 
such  a  situation  ?   IVUliam  B.  Miller,  Elms,  Ramsgate. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — "G.  H.,"  at  p.  1229,  says 
that  he  most  thoroughly  differs  with  me  in  my  opinion 
in  keeping  down  the  temperature  by  shading  in  prefer- 
ence to  giving  any  air.  '*G.  H."  must  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  for  if  he  looks  over  my  letter  a  second 
time,  he  will  find  that  I  used  the  w^ords  different.  I 
cordially  thank  "  G.  H."  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
in  giving  a  description  of  the  foreign  climate  where 
this  most  beautiful  class  of  plants  come  from,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  shall  find  any  practical 
Orchid  grower  in  this  country  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
mode  of  cool  treatment ;  for  my  part  I  should  never 
agree  with  any  of  his  propositions  regarding  the  cool 
treatment,  and  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  the  climate 
where  these  plants  come  from  must  be  very  regular,  as 
there  is  nothing  I  can  see  more  injurious  to  them  than 
cold  draughts  and  irregular  heat.  This  was  my  object  in 
saying  at  p.  1135  that  I  would  prefer  using  the  shading 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  preference  to  giving 
much  air  ;  and  if  *'  G.  H."  has  a  collection  of  Orchids 
in  charge  during  March,  April,  and  May,  he  will  either 
injure  the  plants  or  use  the  shading  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  a  few  years'  time, 
if  "  G.  H."  is  spared  so  long,  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  these  plants  growing  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  months,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
tropical  plants.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  will  prove  very  successful  by  proper  treatment. 
M.  M. 

Hound  Manure. — Seeing  the  extraordinaiy  growth 
of  grass  on  a  piece  of  pasture  where  hounds  are 
exercised,  it  struck  me  that  the  manure  of  them  would 
be  valuable  as  a  top-dressing  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
in  general.  The  hounds  are  fed  on  boiled  oatmeal 
and  horse-flesh.  J.  P.  K. 

The  Madresfield  Court  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes. — Both  of  these  newly  introduced  Grapes  can 
now  be  seen  growing  at  Chiswick,  under  favourable 
circumstances.  They  are  in  the  small  lean-to  vinery, 
near  the  orchard-house,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  Chiswick,  has  an  aspect  due  south.  The 
former  is  simply  grand  in  development,  fine  in  berry, 
large  and  handsome  in  bunch,  and  exquisitely  flavoured. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Barron  will  show  some  bunches 
of  this  at  South  Kensington  on  October  4,  and  its 
appearance  will  disappoint  no  one.  The  fruit-bearing 
wood  is  not  particularly  strong,  but    wiry,  and  very 


healthy ;  the  flesh  might  be  termed  firm,  but  very 
melting  and  juicy,  and  the  skin  quite  tender.  And 
then  the  bloom  !     I  thought  of  Milton's  fine  lines  :— 

" blooming  ambrosial  fruits 

Hung  amiable.  Hesperian  fables  true, 

and  of  delicious  taste." 

The  Editor  of  the  Gardener,  in  the  last  issue  of  that 
periodical,  when  writing  of  this  Grape,  states,  "  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Muscat-house  is  the  place 
for  it."  A  somewhat  striking  comment  on  this  sentence 
is  furnished  at  Chiswick  at  the  present  moment.  In 
the  Rev.  John  Fountaine's  orchard-house  there  can  be 
seen  growing  against  the  hue  of  supports  along  the 
middle  of  the  house  fruiting  examples  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  cold  house, 
and  the  front  drop  sashes  are  opened  daily, 
and  nightly  as  well,  to  admit  a  free  current 
of  air.  Here  the  Madresfield  Court  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  valuable  hardy  Grape,  capable 
of  bearing  as  much  exposure  as  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
but  very  much  superior  in  every  respect.  Here  is  a 
robust  growth,  good  bunches,  fine  berries,  a  capital 
bloom,  and  well  flavoured  ;  while  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
that  has  borne  some  very  fair  bunches,  is  comparatively 
flavourless.  This  suggests  that  the  Madresfield  Court 
is  an  easily  managed  Grape,  capable  of  shifting  for 
itself  to  a  considerable  extent,  bearing  and  setting 
freely,  and  therefore  adapted  for  amateur  cultivators 
who  can  only  give  a  partial  attention  to  their  vinery.  I 
think  the  Messrs.  Lee  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  having  given  to  the  horticultural  world  such  a 
fine  Grape,  in  the  high  estimate  of  the  excellence  of 
which  fruit  cultivators  appear  generally  to  concur.  In 
the  small  lean-to  vinery  can  also  be  seen  a  remarkably 
good  example  of  the  Golden  Champion  Grape,  as  far 
as  growth  is  concerned.  The  fruit-bearing  wood  is 
remarkably  strong,  and  the  impression  seems  irresistible, 
that  if  under  any  circumstances  this  Grape  could  be 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  it  would  be  on  a 
Vine  healthily  developed,  as  in  this  instance.  The 
Editor  of  the  Gardener,  in  the  article  before  referred  to, 
states — "The  prospects  of  this  Grape  are  improving." 
This  IS  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  Chiswick  trial,  except 
it  may  be  taken  as  substantiating  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
very  uncertain  Grape.  There  are  several  bunches  on 
it,  not  one  of  which  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  third  of  a  bunch  ;  the  berries  on  these  are 
large,  even  in  size,  and  pretty  well  coloured,  but  by  no 
means  highly  flavoured,  though  very  juicy.  The 
Grape  appears  to  be  pretty  well  at  its  best,  but  fine 
and  plump  as  the  berries  are,  there  can  be  observed 
on  them  that  great  defect — the  tendency  to  spot. 
Looked  at  against  the  light,  this  takes  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  substance  formed  within  the  beny,  and 
gradually  coming  outwards.  Whether  this  is  merely 
accident  of  cultivation  that  will  be  presently  ex- 
ned  and  removed,  or  whether  it  is  an  inherent 
defect  in  the  Grape  that  cannot  be  eradicated,  time 
alone  will  show.  Meanwhile  the  general  testimony 
goes  to  show  the  invariable  appearance  of  this  fatal 
blemish.  Scarcely  did  any  Grape  look  more  promising 
Keele  Hall  Gardens  during  the  early  days  of  last 
June  than  the  Golden  Champion.  In  point  of  culti- 
liad  all  the  advantages  a  new  Grape  under 
trial  could  desire  to  enjoy,  and  there  was  a  master 
cultivator — a  man  who  stands  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  Grape  growers  of  the  day — endea- 
ng  to  get  the  very  best  results  he  could 
it.  Such  a  magnificent  freedom  of  growth  could 
scarcely  be  excelled  ;  the  bunches  were  very  fin 


berries  were  enormous.      "  Surely 

uch  abused  Grape  ;"  and  Mr.  William  Hill,  the 
gardener  at  Keele  Hall,  was  very  sanguine  that  it 
would  acquit  itself  worthily.  He  promised  to  inform 
me  how  it  succeeded  with  him  ;  and  this  is  his  account 
of  its  doings,  dated  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  Sept.  19  : — 
"Respecting  the  Golden  Champion  Grape,  it  pro- 
mised at  one  time  to  be  very  fine,  as  you  observed  j 
but,  I  regret  to  state  it  became  discoloured,  as  I  have 
'ways  seen  it.  It  is  one  of  those  sorts  of  Grapes  that 
wants  eating  as  soon  as  ready.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
'  become  a  popular  Grape."  I  have  finished  my 
mony  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  as  shown  by 
the  Chiswick  trial,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of 
your  readers.  R.  D. 

Pergularia   odoratissima. — What  kind  of  treat- 

mt  does  this  plant  require?     By  whom,  and  when, 

IS  it  introduced   into  this   country  ?     I    thought   of 

giving  it  the  same  treatment  as  the  Stephanotis  flori- 

■       ■        //.     IV.    IK    [Pergularia   odoratissima   is   an 

Asclepiad,  and  was  introduced  in  17S4.    It  is  a 

free-growing  stove  climber,  and  does  best  planted  out  : 

the  greenish-yellow  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 

should  have  rich  friable  loamy  soil.  Eds.] 

Flame  Tree  of  Australia  (Nuytsia  floribunda). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  statement  in 

the  abstract  of  my  fifth  lecture,  that  this  plant  has  never 

been  known  to  produce  a  seed,  is  too  absolute.     The 

mbryo  is  3—4  cotyledonary,   as   described  by  Prof. 

Oliver  in  the    Proceedings   of  the   Linnean    Society, 

vol.  vii. ,  96.     I  had  in  my  mind  a  passage  in  Prof. 

Harvey's   Memoirs,    p.    266,  in   which,   writing  from 

King  George's  Sound,  he  says,  "  One  rarely  gets  ripe 

seeds  here.     Some  plants  seem  seldom  to  ripen  any 

seeds,  and  others  are  attacked  by  troops  of  maggots, 
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which  are  deposited  in  the  young  pod,  and  eat  the  seed 
as  it  matures.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Leguminous  plants.  The  Cabbage  Tree  (Nuytsia 
fioribunda),  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  showy  of 
the  flowering  trees,  and  which  produces  annually  sheets 
of  golden  orange  flowers,  thicker  than  the  leaves,  so 
that  the  bush  looks  a  blaze  of  gold,  has  never  been 
known  to  produce  a  single  seed  from  all  this  display." 
How  many  centuries  since  the  present  stock  were  sown 
we  cannot  tell,  but  the  only  increase  is  by  underground 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  old  trees.  W.  T.  Thisclloii 
Dyer. 

Trial  of  Peas  at  Seahara  Hall,  Sunderland.— 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Peas  at  Seaham 
Hall,  1 87 1.  All  the  varieties  were  sown  on  March  4. 
The  trial  embraced  56  varieties,  supplied  principally 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
A  word  of  comment  is  due  from  me,  namely,  to 
say  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  what  caie  and  attention 
is  taken  by  the  trade  in  keeping  the  sorts  so  select.  I 
find,  out  of  so  many  kinds,  scarcely  two  Peas  that 
resemble  each  other.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*) 
I  can  recommend,  and  those  with  two  {**)  I  can  highly 
recommend  as  the  best  useful  kinds.  I  may  say  I  have 
had  six  practical  gardeners  to  assist  me  in  decidmg 
their  merits.  All  the  kinds  grew  so  tall  with  the  wet 
season  that  the  extreme  height  cannot  be  taken  as  a 


think,  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  if  this  were 
otherwise,  for  it  is  the  public,  and  not  the 
traders,  the  Society  should  help  and  encourage. 
That  the  traders  are  the  principal  importers  of  new 
plants  is  true,  and  when  such  are  exhibited  they  should 
receive  their  due  reward,  but  that'  they  should  be 
favoured  is  not  the  right  thing.  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  plant  should  not  be  valued  according  to  its  propa- 
gating qualities,  but  according  to  its  permanent  beauty, 
and  in  some  instances,  its  rarity.  This  would  mucii 
help  to  refine  the  taste  and  improve  the  standard  of 
amateurs,  for  though  some  good  collections  of  such 
plants  as  are  not  generally  called  florists'  flowers,  the 
majority  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  Society,  and 
go  in  for  the  most  gaudy.  When  we  benighted  indi- 
viduals have  the  presumption  to  show  plants  of  beauty 
out  of  the  common  line,  we  hear  that  worn-out  phrase, 
"they  are  very  interesting,  but  more  curious  than 
beautiful,"  and  are  looked  upon  as'strange  fish  ;  which 
feeling  is  in  danger  of  spreading.  Knowing  Mr. 
Marshall's  love  of  plants,  I  trust  that  under  his  guidance 
the  danger  of  certificates  losing  their  value  may  be 
avoided.  That  the  Committee  have  acted  always 
with  the  best  intention,  I  believe  ;  but  when  the 
stream  runs  strong  one  way,  it  requires  a  strong 
man  to  face  it  ;  and  as  plant  fanciers  are  not  men 
devoid  of  goodness  of  heart,  they  are  apt  to  en- 
through  charity.     I  think  the  Committee  have  it  in 
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Standard.  As  to  flavour  the  trial  was  made  in  the  raw 
state,  which  I  think  is  not  a  good  criterion  to  judge  by. 
Although  some  gardeners  pretend  to  judge  the  quality 
in  this  raw  state,  1  have  failed  as  yet  to  get  master  of 
this  part  of  judgment.  I  must  highly  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  gardeners  Maclean's  Little  Gem  ;  I  con- 
sider it  the  best  and  cheapest  Pea  to  grow,  as  it  requires 
no  stakes  :  good  flavoured,  early,  productive,  and  can  be 
grown  in  rows  i  foot  6  inches  apart,  and  the  produce 
is  equal  to,  or  more  than,  that  of  the  tall  varieties — 
taking  into  consideration  the  same  space  of  ground ; 
the  latter  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  manured 
well.  Robert  Draper,  Gr.  to  Earl  Vane,  Seaham  Hall. 

The  Floral  Committee  and  its  Awards.— I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  observations  on  this  subject  con- 
tained in  your  leader  at  p.  1223.  It  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  thought  much  about  of  late,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Floral  Certificates  are  to  be 
respected  as  of  value,  a  fixed  standard  of  merit  ought 
to  be  made,  and  that  when  a  Certificate  is  awarded,  the 
particular  merit  of  the  plant  should  be  mentioned.  For 
instance,  a  plant  may  be  especially  useful  for  table 
decoration,  bedding  out,  or  for  stove  or  greenhouse 
decoration  ;  or  again,  it  may  be  adaptable  in  a  young 
state  for  winter  work.  At  present  the  Certificales  do 
not  specify  the  qualities  for  which  they  are  awarded, 
but  are  merely  given  for  the  plant ;  but  it  would,  I 


their   power    to    help   the   public   out   of   old 
and   should   be   glad   to   see   them  trying   to   do 
y.  Croitcher,    Gr.    to  y.    T,  Peacock,  £sq.,   Sudbury 
House,  Havimersinit/t,   IV, 

Extirpation  of  Heath,  &c — I  have  lately  enclosed 
a  common,  and  I  find  the  Furze  and  Heath  are  coming 
up  very  strongly.  To  plough  it  up  would  destroy  my 
crop  of  grass  ;  to  draw  up  each  rootlet  will  be  a  very 
expensive  and  tedious  operation.  Can  you  suggest  any 
other  course,  so  that  I  may  destroy  the  Furze  without 
getting  rid  of  the  turf?  I  have  run  the  mowing-machine 
over  the  surface,  but  the  Furze  only  grows  thicker;  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  yourself  and 
that  of  your  numerous  correspondents.  Rusticus. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Sea-side  Planting.— 
I  may  be  able  to  assist  "An  Old  Subscriber"  in  this 
matter.  Plants  that  will  grow  by  the  sea  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups  : — 1st,  those  that  will  face  the 
bluster  of  direct  exposure  to  stormy  sea  wind,  and,  2d, 
those  which  rejoice  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  but  are  the  better  for  some  slight  protection. 
From  my  own  observation  I  will  enumerate  the  two  :— 
1st  group:  Scotch  Fir,  Pinaster,  Juniperus  raacrocarpa, 
Abele  Poplar,  Tamarix,  common  Yew,  Ailantns 
glanduIos.a,  common  Alder,  White  Willow  and  Goal 
Willow,  Quercus  Ilex,  Gorse,  Elder,  Spartium  jun, 
ceum,  Chenopodium  fruticosum.     2d  group  :  Norway 


Maple,  Sycamore,  common  Beech,  Fig  tree.  Myrtle, 
Arbutus,  Sweet  Bay,  common  Hydrangea,  Bladder 
lienna,  common  Rhododendron.  No  doubt  many 
night  be  added  to  these  lists,  especially  the  latter,  and 
[  hope  some  other  correspondents  may  send  contribu- 

ions.  Let  me  add  some  remarks.  The  whole  of  the 
first  group  may  be  added  to  the  second.  They  will  do 
well  though  quite  exposed,  but  probably  a  little  pro- 
'  )n  would  help  them,  especially  at  first  planting. 
The   Scotch  Fir  is  better  than  the  Pinaster  in  very 

xposed  situations,  it  gets  less  battered  and  broken. 

That  most  beautiful  of  our  fastigiate  Conifers,  Cupres- 

as  macrocarpa,  very  much  loves  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  and  flourishes  gloriously  in  the  southern 
counties  thus  situated  ;  but,  whether  it  would  do  well 
so  far  north  as  Southport,  may  be  questionable.  The 
White  or  Abele  Poplar  is  also  very  tenacious  of  life 
under  sea  exposure,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  Ailantus, 
Alder,  and  the  two  Willows,  should  have  moisture. 
The  Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum)  grows  sur- 
prisingly well  near  the  sea.  I  have  seen  it  flourishing 
"le  most  vigorous  health,  perfectly  exposed  to  the 
growing  in  mere  sand  close  to  the  waves, 
i-.  y.  A.  S. 

Carbolic  Acid  :  Fungi :  Insects.— I  notice  that 
my  paste,  to  which  two  or  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid 

added  when  made,  never  produces  mould  ;  but  the 
acid  does  not  seem  to  be  iitjurious  to  the  larva;  of  a 
small  crimson-eyed  fly  which  breeds  in  the  paste  in 
swarms.  If  your  entomological  referee  should  not 
recognise  the  fly  by  ray  description  of  it,  I  will  send 
him  some  specimens  both  in  the  larva,  chrysalis,  and 
perfect  states.  (K  Marshall.  [Our  correspondent 
should  send  a  specimen  of  the  insect  to  Prof.  West- 
wood,  Oxford.  Carbolic  acid  is  now  used  in  the  her- 
barium at  Kew  to  prevent  mould  on  the  dry  plants. 
Eus.] 

Irish  Saxifrages. — The  paragraph  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  suggests  my  asking 
whether  any  of  your  correspondents  can  state  with 
whom  originated  the  opinion  that  Saxifraga  Andrews!! 
garden  hybrid  ?  Babington  speaks  of  it  as  such  ; 
and  Hooker  and  Amott,  in  the  7th  edition  of  their 
British  Flora,"  say,  "From  what  we  have  learned,  this 
ipposed  species  is  a  garden  hybrid,  betw^een  S.  um- 
brosa  and  S.  ligulata."  Does  anyone  know  on 
hose  authority  these  statements  are  made  ?  And  can 
ly  of  your  correspondents  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
Saxifraga  Guthrieana,  a  plant  closely  allied  to,  but  less 
igorous  in  habit  than,  Saxifraga  Andrewsii?  It 
xists  in  many  collections,  but  I  can  find  neither 
name  nor  description  in  any  botanical  work.  Saxi- 
fraga Andrewsii  occurs  in  the  collection  of  the  Jardin 
Plantes,  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Saxifraga 
serratifolia,  and  in  the  Montpellier  garden,  there  is  a 
specimen  stated  to  have  come  from  the  Alps,  but 
without  any  name  or  exact  record  of  locality.  The 
history  of  such  a  plant  ought  not  to  be  hidden  in 
obscurity,  and  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
take  it  up,  and  decide  at  once  and  for  ever  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  garden  hybrid,  as  has  been  alleged.  If  it  is 
known  to  be  a  hybrid,  the  particulars  of  its  birth  and 
birthplace  are  probably  known  also.  Some  18  years 
ago,  long  before  I  took  to  the  cultivation  of  Saxifragas, 
I  found  a  Saxifrage  on  the  Great  Isle  of  Arran,  Gahvay, 
somewhat  after  the  habit  of  Saxifraga  ciespitosa,  but 
with  thick,  fleshy,  reddish  leaves.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  help  me  to  a  name  for  it  ?  My 
herbarium  specimens  are  labelled  Saxifraga  hirta. 
Geo.  Maw,  F.L.S.,  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley. 

Scott's  Pommier  de  Paradis. —Examples  of 
this  stock  I  have  sent,  to  show  how  hardy  it  has  proved 
amidst  the  almost  general  wreck  of  other  kinds.  The 
fruit  should  be  tasted  soon  after  gathering.  The 
extreme  hardiness  of  this  as  a  stock,  I  should  think, 
would  tend  to  the  healthy  development  of  more  tender 
sorts.  Our  young  trees  worked  upon  it  this  season 
have  made  extraordinary  growths,  and  I  now  feel  satis- 
fied that  no  other  stock  can  equal  it  in  hardihood,  let 
the  seasons  be  what  they  may.  We  had  it  last 
summer  (1870)  as  dry  as  it  could  well  be  ;  we  had  the 
thermometer  down  3°  below  zero,  this  winter  (1S71) ; 
and  now  we  have  had  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
springs  for  fruit  trees  that  any  of  us  have  ever  known  ; 
yet  this  hardy  Apple  has  braved  all  weathers,  and  is  in 
every  sense  in  luxuriant  health,  and  that,  too,  within  a 
few  yards  of  a  river  in  low,  rather  damp  ground.  The 
branches  and  fruit  sent  were  taken  from  a  tree  planted 
under  the  end  of  a  water  shoot,  and  will  speak  for 
themselves.  7.  Scott.  [We  are  not  sensible  of  any 
general  wreck  amongst  the  Apple  stocks  this  season. 
We  have  looked  over  several  quarters,  and  find  almost 
all  other  sorts  than  those  of  our  correspondent's  in  the 
most  vigorous  condition,  equally  so  as  in  the  examples 
sent,  which  were  very  good.  It  would  be  enough,  we 
think,  for  our  correspondent  to  state  that  he  finds  his 
variety  of  stock  the  best  suited  for  his  purposes,  and 
best  adapted  for  his  soil  and  locality,  and  without 
entering  into  a  general  condemnation  of  all  others, 
which  have  been  proved  to  succeed  elsewhere.   Eds.] 


The    Godetia  Whitneyi, 
spring,    has    received,    both 


Leptosiphor 
introduced   by  1 

in    your    journal    and    other    publications,    abundant 
ition  of  its  value,  but,  with  one  exception,  I  ; 
■are  tiiat  any  special  reference  has  been  made 
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the  beautiful  little  plant,  introduced  at  the  same  tmie, 
whose  name  heads  this  note.  I,  therefore,  crave  a 
small  space  to  call  attention  to  its  great  value  as  an 
early  bloomer,  especially  when  sown  in  autumn,  feeling 
confident  that  all  who  may  make  trial  of  it  will  be  more 
than  content  with  the  result.  Whether  sown  in  early 
spring  or  autumn,  it  will  never  fail,  in  proper  soils,  and 
with  proper  treatment,  to  amply  reward  the  cultivator 
for  his  trouble ;  but,  as  might  be  inferred  by  all 
who  have  grown  the  leading  Californian  annuals, 
this  will  be  more  especially  the  case  when  plants  of 
the  maximum  size  and  vigour  are  obtained  by  autumn 
sowing,  and  which  will  yield  their  flowers  before  the 
heat  of  summer  comes  on.  Sown  early  in  September, 
in  pans,  pricked  out  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  and 
transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders,  either  prior  to  the 
winter  or  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  it  will 
produce  its  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  beds  presenting,  when  in  full  bloom,  a 
sheet  of  colour  to  the  eye.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
finest  plants  are  obtained  by  planting  out  the  seedlings 
early  in  autumn.  If  sown  late,  it  will  be  better,  after 
pricking  off,  to  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  observe  that  those  who  will  persist  in 
the  practice  of  thick-sowing,  compelling,  as  often 
happens,  500  seedlings  to  develope  themselves  within 
limits  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  one,  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  the  results  do  not  realise  their 
expectation.    IK  Thompson,  Ipswic/i. 

Mixed  Bedding  Plants.— In  the  remarks  on  the 
"bedding-out"  in  Hyde  Park,  contained  in  your  issue 
of  the  9th  ult.,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  not 
altogether  satisfactory  introduction  of  Viola  comuta 
amongst  some  of  the  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  to  recommend  in  substitution  thereof 
Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf  Blue,  which,  I  opine,  would 
prove  highly  suitable,  if  I  may  judge  by  an  example  I 
lately  saw  in  the  unique  '*  Nesfieldian "  parterre  at 
Weston  House,  Shipston-on-Stour,  the  seat  of  Sir  G. 
R.  Philips,  Bart.,  composed  of  Pelargonium  Manglesii 
mixed  with  the  Ageratum  in  question,  producing,  as 
they  signally  did,  an  effect  of  the  most  exquisite  loveli- 
ness, infinitely  more  so  than  preceding  combinations  of 
Manglesii  with  Verbena  venosa  or  blue  Lobelia,  which, 
however,  were  very  telling.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  that  new  acquisition,  Viola  Perfection,  I  think  it 
ivould  also  prove  a  gem  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
William  Gardiner,  Lozwr  Eatin^ton  Park. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

St.  Helena. — The  following  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Government  plantations  in  St.  Helena,  recently 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  the  surveyor  of 
lands   in  that  island,  will,  we   are  sure,  be  read  with 

Since  the  years  iSoS— 1S14,  during  which  General 
Beatson  accomplished  so  much  for  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  vegetation  of  the  isl;  nd,  no  public 
effort  for  its  further  development  was  made  until  the 
importance  of  such  work,  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
C.B.,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
supported  by  the  governor.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Elliott, 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Chalmers  as  a  Govern, 
ment  gardener  for  this  island.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
out  from  Kew  in  the  year  1S6S,  with  the  express  object! 
in  view  of  improving  and  extending  the  vegetation  gene, 
rally,  and  establishing  a  Cinchona 
high  central  ridge,  near  Diana's  Peak.  It 
months  since  Mr.  Chalmers  arrived  here,  and  it  becomes 
highly  desirable  to  record  under  each  of  these  head 
what  amount  of  work  has  actually  been  done  up  to  the 
present  time.  A  cottage  in  Plantation  Grounds 
appropriated  as  quarters  for  Mr,  Chalmers,  an( 
forcing  house  for  raising  Cinchonas  and  other  pi: 
erected.  The  land  deemed  most  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  Cinchona  being  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  securini: 
possession  of  5  acres  of  the  land  called  **  New 
foundland,"  situated  on  the  south  and  wind, 
ward  side  of  the  main  central  ridge,  near  Diana's  Peak, 
at  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  above  the  sea.  A  cottage 
was  also  obtained  adjacent  to  this  plot  of  land,  and 
man  placed  on  the  spot  to  take  immediate  charge  of 
the  proposed  plantation  ;  a  small  forcing-hou 
also  erected  on  the  land.  Several  Cinchona  ; 
including  some  raised  from  seed  a  year  or  two  previous 
to  186S,  were  placed  out  in  different  parts  of  the  high 
lands— secluded  spots,  safe  from  the  tracks  of  cattle, 
amongst  the  native  vegetation,  being  selected  for  them 
and  in  the  following  year  (1S69)  the  general  planting  of 
the  5  acres  commenced,  sufficient  young  plants  by 
that  time  having  been  raised  by  seed,  given  to  the 
island  by  Dr.  Hooker.  At  the  present  time  the  planta 
tion  presents,  in  a  healthy  thriving  condition,  500  tree; 
of  Cinchona  succirubra  and  300  of  C.  officinalis,  num 
beving  in  all  800  plants  ;  the  tallest  of  these  is  a  plan 
of  C.  officinalis,  raised  by  Mr.  Melliss,  and  planted  ou 
on  the  high  land  on  October  14,  1S68.  It  nov 
measures  7  feet  2  inches  above  the  ground.  The  nex 
tallest  tree  in  the  plantation  is  one  of  C.  succirubra 
planted  out  in  May,  lS6g,  and  now  measuring  6  feet 
above  the  ground.  About  300  of  those  first  put 
average  a  height  of  4  feet  6  inches,  and  the  remainder 
vary  from  that  down  to  6  inches.  The  cultivation  of  the 
species  C.   Calisaya  and  C.  Pahudiana  has  not   been 


nued,  because  it  was  found  that  in  St.  Helena 
they  do  not  grow  so  well  as  the  other  species. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  forming  the  plantation  is 
very  steep  and  rugged,  which  prevents  it  from  being 
planted  very  thickly.  It  is  incapable  of  containing  more 
plants,  and  the  fact  of  the  surrounding  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  who  do  not  as  yet  see  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  this 

luable  plant,  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  non-extension 
of  the  plantation.  The  actual  cost  of  these  800  trees, 
exclusive  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  salary,  and  such  outlay  as 
could  not  be  fairly  charged  against  a  limited  number  ol 
'ants,  has  been  ^244  19J.  s^/.,  or  very  little  over  bs.  a 

The  work  done  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
island  may  be  reviewed  under  three  heads,  viz.,  the 
propagation  of  those  plants  which  were  introduced  by 
General  Beatson  and  others  ;  the  interchange  of  plants 
and  seeds  with  other  countries,  and  the  successful 
introduction  of  new  plants. 

With  reference  to  the  first,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a  few  years  ago  only  eight  Norfolk  Island  Pines 
(Araucaria  excelsa)  were  growing  on  the  island.  Mr. 
Chalmers  has,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  set  out  at 
"  Plantation  "  38  fine  healthy  young  trees  of  this 
beautiful  and  valuable  species,  which  have  been 
raised  from  the  seeds  of  those  few  trees  planted 
in  St.  Helena  about  50  years  ago,  and  which 
now  have  attained  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  Several 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  as  well  as  some  Bermuda 
Cedars  (Juniperus  bermudiana)  have  been  planted  by  the 
direction  of  his  Excellency  the  present  governor,  Admiral 
Patey,  in  the  hospital  enclosure,  as  also  in  the  castle 
gardens  in  Jamestown,  where  the  warmer  climate  of  the 
lower  land  appears  to  suit  them  well,  and  they  promise 
to  become  objects  of  great  ornament  to  the  town.  A 
large  number  of  young  plants  raised  from  seed,  about 
1000  in  all,  including  Pines  (Pinus  Pinaster),  Cape 
Yews  (Podocarpus  elongatus).  Blue  Gums  (Eucalyptus 
diversifolia).  Acacia  (Acacia  longifolia),  and  wild  Olives, 
have  been,  chiefly  during  last  year,  planted  out  in  the 
grounds  at  "Plantation."  There  is  still,  however, 
room  for  a  continuation  of  the  important  work  of  pro- 
pagating those  plants  which  already  grow  in  the  island. 
There  exist  single  specimens  of  valuable  exotic  trees, 
which  must  have  been  introduced  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable 
should  be  preserved  from  dying  out.  Many  of  these 
are  now  very  old,  and  not  likely  to  last  much  longer  ; 
amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  a  Clove  (Cary- 
ophyllus  aromaticus),  growing  at  "West  Lodge;"  one 
or  two  Holly  trees  (Ilex  Aquifolium)  at  the  same  place, 
as  well  as  at  "  Oak  Bank  "  and  "  Rose  Cottage  ;"  a 
Chestnut  tree  (Castanea  vesca),  at  "  Arnoss  Vale  ; " 
several  Teak  trees  (Tectona  grandis)  at  "  Bamboo 
Grove, "  in  Sandy  Bay ;  a  Japanese  fruit  ( Diospyros  Kaki), 
a  single  tree  of  which  grows  at  "  Plantation  ■,"one  or  two 
valuable  timber  trees  (Cedrela  Toona)  at  Mr.  Elliott's  ; 
an  Arbutus  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo),  with  one  of  the 
handsome  flowering  shrubs,  Schotia  tamarindifolia,  at 
"  Francis  Plain  ;"  several  Tamarind  trees  (Tamarindus 
indica),  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  Chinese  fruit 
(Scytalia  Longan),  commonly  called  the  Litchi  at 
St.  Helena,  in  the  gardens  of  Jamestown.  It  is  most 
desirable,  also,  that  some  of  the  extremely  interesting 
native  plants,  which  have  become  very  scarce,  should 
be  preserved  from  extinction  :  two  of  these  especially 
may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Solidago  rotundifolia  and 
Commidendrum  robustum.  There  exists  now  but  one 
tree  of  each  of  these  species,  the  former  in  the  "  Black 
Field,"  at  Longwood,  the  latter  at  the  back  of  "  West 
Lodge,"  near  the  High  Peak.  Good  work  has  been 
done  in  reviving  Oranges  and  Lemons.  The  island 
was  once  a  Lemon-producing  spot,  but  the  trees  having 
grown  too  old  to  be  of  any  use,  and  not  having  been 
replaced  by  young  plants,  this  fruit  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Chalmers  has  succeeded  in  raising 
about  400  Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  more  than  half  of 
which  have  been  distributed  in  the  island. 

With  reference  to  the  interchange  of  plants  and 
seeds  may  be  mentioned  that  many  valuable  and  inte- 
resting packets  of  seeds  have  been  given  to  the  island 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  well  as  several  cases  of  plants  ; 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  refilled  with  indigenous 
plants  of  the  island,  and  returned  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  A  case  of  Norfolk  Island  Pines  has  been 
sent  to  the  Mauritius,  and  another  to  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  A  case  containing  Cinchona  plants  has  been 
sent  to  Capetown.  An  interchange  of  seeds  has  been 
established    with     the     Queensland     Acclimatisation 

So  far  as  new  plants  have  been  introduced  with  suc- 
cess since  Mr.  Chalmers  arrived,  the  following  may  be 
recorded  :  About  75  trees  of  the  Bermuda  Cedar  have 
been  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  island  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  and  planted  out  in  various  positions,  but 
chiefly  at  Plantation.  They  appear  to  thrive,  and 
have  taken  well  to  the  soil  and  climate,  many  of  them 
having  attained  already  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet.  This 
plant  will  doubtless  form  a  valuable  introduction  to  the 
island.  About  500  plants  of  Sanseviera  guineensis 
have  been  raised  in  the  nurseries  at  Plantation,  but  the 
climate  at  that  elevation  appears  to  be  too  cold  for 
them  ;  a  trial  is  now  being  made  to  grow  them  on  the 
lower  land.  This  plant  was  introduced  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Ascension  in  1S6S,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  said  to  be  attached  to  the  fibre  it 
yields.     Tobacco  plants  raised  from  the  best  kinds  of 


seeds,  given  also  by  Dr.  Hooker,  have  been  culti- 
vated, but  the  report  received  onasample  ofleaf  sent  to 
London  was  unfavourable  ;  it  was  said  to  want  flavour, 
which  might  be  acquired  by  cultivation  in  a  richer 
soil ;  this  report  has  for  awhile  somewhat  discouraged 
its  further  cultivation.  The  Tobacco  plant  thrives 
freely,  and  the  species  N.  Tabacum  grows  as  a  weed  in 
the  island.  The  propagation  of  the  Ailantus  tree  (A. 
glandulosa),  the  food  of  the  silkworm,  Bombyx  Cynthia, 
sent  out  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in  the  year 
1 86 1,  and  which  has  now  attained  a  height  of  about 
18  feet  at  Plantation,  has  received  attention. 

Amongst  the  new  plants  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
following  : — Argania  Sideroxylon,  Aralia  papyrifera, 
Bctula  alba.  Biota  orientalis,  B.  intermedia,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  C.  torulosa,  C.  torulosa  var.  cashmeriana, 
C.  McNabiana,  C.  glauca,  C.  glandulosa,  Cryptoraeria 
japonica,  Casuarina  muricata,  Eugenia  Ugni,  E. 
Pimenta,  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  Sophora  japonica. 
Thuja  orientalis.  Thuja  occidentalis,  Salix  viminalis, 
Tacsonia  raollissima,  T.  Van  Volxemi,  Juglans  regia, 
Passiflora  sp.  (West  Indian  Granadilla). 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  at  present  engaged  with  the  lads, 
who  have  been  bound  for  a  certain  period  to  serve 
under  his  instruction,  with  the  view  of  their  ultimately 
becoming  useful  in  the  island,  where  the  art  of  garden- 
ing has  been  for  so  many  years  neglected,  in  the  very 
desirable  work  of  improving  the  state  of  the  grounds  at 
Plantation. 


FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 
Since  our  last  reference  to  the  plates  in  La  Bel- 
gique  Horticole,  four  thick  parts  have  been  issued. 
The  figures  comprise  the  following  subjects  of  interest : 
— Tillandsia  Lindeni,  var.  Regeliana,  is  the  name 
Prof.  Morren  gives  to  the  plant  which  has  been  so 
often  confounded  in  gardens  with  the  original  T. 
Lindeni,  figured  in  the  same  periodical  in  1S69  ;  the 
variety  is  distinguished  by  its  few-flowered  spike,  its 
green  instead  of  rosy  bracts,  and  its  white-throated 
flowers.  Maxillaria  triloris  is  a  neat-looking  Orchid, 
which  has  flowered  in  the  Liege  Botanic  Garden  ;  it 
has  narrow  spreading  tawny  yellow  sepals,  yellow 
reflexed  petals,  and  a  reflexed  white  lip.  Of  Bertolonia 
guttata  two  varieties  are  illustrated,  one  with  pearly 
white,  the  other  with  rosy  spots  over  the  leaf-surface. 
The  plant  is  referred  to  the  genus  Gravesia  of  Naudin. 
The  Pomme  Neige  Framboise  de  Gielen  is  a  small, 
high-coloured  Apple,  which  is  said  to  be  a  delicious 
and  early  variety,  ripening  in  August.  A  group 
of  new  Dahlias  of  Verviers,  and  another  of  four 
varieties  of  Caladiums,  with  handsome  leaves— Queen 
Victoria,  Halevy,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Meyerbeer — • 
possess  interest  for  their  respective  admirers.  Maackia 
amurensis,  seems  to  be  a  fine  tree  of  the  Amoor  country  ; 
itgrows  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  is  furnished  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves,  having  three  or  four  pairs  of  broadish 
ovate  leaflets,  and  bears  long  naiTow  crowded 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  Sophorese  of  the 
Leguminous  order,  and  is  referred  to  Cladrastis  by 
Hooker  and  Bentham  ;  the  plant  was  introduced  by 
M.  Jean  Van  Volxem,  and  flowered  and  fruited  last 
year  in  his  nurseries  at  Perck,  where  it  proved  to  be 
perfectly  hardy.  The  volume  of  this  publication  for 
1870,  which  contains  a  copious  index  to  the  twenty 
volumes  already  published,  contains  also  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Von  Martius.  BiUbergia  Leopoldi,  with  two 
double  plates  of  which  (t.  i — 4)  the  volume  for 
1 87 1  opens,  is  a  very  fine  Bromeliaceous  plant, 
compared  as  to  its  aflinities  with  B.  zebrina,  vitlata, 
and  Morelii ;  its  long,  spiny  leaves  are  banded  with 
white  on  the  under  surface,  and  its  nodding  spike  consists 
of  blue  and  white  flowers,  with  large  rose-coloured  bracts; 
it  comes  from  Brazil,  and  is  the  B.  ianthina  of  some 
gardens.  Lonicerabrachypoda  fol.  aureo-reticulatis  (t.  5) 
is  a  good  figure  of  the  golden-veined  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle, showing  its  distinct  ovate  and  pinnatifid  leaves, 
and  its  small  white  flowers  growing  in  pairs  from  the 
axils.  This  plant  has  flowered  in  many  places  in 
England — not  for  the  first  time — during  the  past 
season.  Lycopodium  mandioccanum  (t.  6)  is  an  erect- 
growing,  red-stemmed,  Mexican  and  Brazilian  plant, 
not  unlike  some  young  Abies  in  its  foliation,  though 
differing  in  its  dichotomous  growth  ;  the  leaves  are 
nearly  an  inch  long,  acerose,  and  reflexed.  L.  dicho- 
tomum  (t.  7),  from  the  same  countries,  is  a  stout  plant, 
with  frequentlyforking  pale-coloured  stems,  and  shorter, 
linear,  subulate,  spreading  leaves.  L.  taxifolium  (t.  7, 
fig.  5),  introduced  from  Mexico,  has  shorter  and  broader 
leaves  (linear-lanceolate),  and  the  pale-coloured  stems 
are  erect  at  the  base,  but  become  drooping  towards  the 
apex.  Codiffium  (Croton)  variegatum  var.  aucubaefolium 
(t.  8),  is  one  of  the  broad-leaved  forms  of  this  protean 
plant,  with  the  leaves  dotted  over  with  yellow  blotches. 
Viola  comuta  var.  Perfection  (t.  9)  is  copied  from  the 
Floral  Magazine.  Aceras  hircina  var.  romana  (t.  10) 
is  a  purple-lipped  variety  of  the  Lizard  Orchis, 
with  the  much  elongated  middle  lobe  of  the 
lip  deeply  bipartite.  Lathyrus  odoratus.  Invincible 
Scarlet  (t.  11),  is  a  good  figure  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  Sweet  Peas.  Tillandsia  staticeflora  (t.  12),  a  most 
elegant  epiphytal  Bromeliaceous  plant  of  Jlexico,  is 
that  which  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at  one  of  the 
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Intemalional  meetings  of  the  present  year  under  the 
name  of  T.  Morreniana.  It  forms  a  dense  tuft  of 
elongate  subulate-frliform  leaves,  which  are  erecto- 
divaricate,  plane  above,  convex  beneath,  and  from  thf 
centre  of  which  tuft  rises  a  lax  panicle,  not  much 
exceeding  the  leaves,  of  small  pale  blue  flowers,  having 
reflexed  petals.  Primula  japonica  {t.  13)  is  copied  from 
the  plate  in  the  Florist  and  Pomohgist.  This  brings 
the  publication  up  to  June,  1S71.  We  note  that 
the  account  of  the  show  at  South  Kensington  on  Junt 
Professor  Morren  erroneously  attributes  the  display  of 
American  plants  to  "Messrs.  John  Wati 
of  Bagshot,"  instead  of  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of 
Knap'llill. 

The  numbers  before  us  of  the  Gartenflora  (August, 
1870— Jan.,  1871)  contain  the  following  plant  por- 
traits ; — Amaryllis  pardina  fi  rubescens  {t.  65S),  a 
narrow-petaled  form,  with  the  flowers  suff'used  with 
red.  Rhododendron  Falconeri  (t.  659),  one  of  the 
Sikkim  species,  with  large  blunt  leaves,  rusty  beneath, 
and  dense  heads  of  small  white  flowers.  Lepidozamia 
Peroflskyana  (t.  660), 
of  Australia,  with  a  s 
consisting  of  numerous  leaflets,  decurrent  at  the  base: 
it  bears,  according  to  Dr.  Kegel,  amongst  other  syno- 
nyms, those  of  Encephalartos  Denisoni,  Macrozamia 
Denisoni,  M.  Peroflskyana,  M.  Macleayi,  M.  gigas, 
and  Catakidozamia  Macleayi.  Cypripedium  caudatum 
(t.  661).  Rhododendron  macrosepalum  (t.  662),  a 
Japanese  species  of  the  Azalea  section,  forming  a  low 
sub-deciduous  shrub,  with  dull  rosy  flowers,  spotted  with 
purple  on  the  upper  segment  of  the  corolla.  Clavija 
Riedeliana  (t.  663)  the  fine  orange-flowered  species 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazifie  (t.  5829),  under  the 
name  of  C.  macrophylla.  Lythrum  flexuosum  (t.  664, 
fig.  I — 3).  Lilium  Maximowiczi  ^  tigrinum  (t.  664, 
fig.  4),  a  handsome  slender  Lily,  with  scattered  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  orange-scarlet  nodding  flowers, 
spotted  with  dark  purple,  and  having  recurved  seg- 
ments. Mimulus  Tiling!  (t.  665),  an  erect-growing 
and  free-flowering  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  with 
terete  stems,  2  feet  or  more  in  height,  oblong-ovate 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  smallish  yellow  flowers,  the 
throat  of  which  is  closed.  Rhododendron  semibarbatum 
(t.  666),  a  Japanese  species  of  the  Azaleastrum  section, 
growing  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  elliptic,  coriaceous,  sub- 
deciduous  leaves,  and  small  lateral  rotate  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  apparently  of  no  beauty.  Lilium 
Roezli  (t.  667),  a  pretty  slender-growing  Lily,  found 
by  Roezl  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  nearly  related 
to  L.  superbum  ;  it  grows  4  feet  high,  and  has  narrow 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  the  lower  of  which  are  scat- 
tered, and  have  about  two  flowers  which  are  nodding, 
with  recurved  segments,  orange-red,  marked  towards  the 
base,  which  is  yellow,  with  dark  purple  spots. 
r>r.  Regel  suggests  that,  if  it  should  eventually 
produce,  as  L.  superbum  does,  a  paniculate  inflor- 
escence, it  might  be  called  L.  superbum  /3  Roezli. 
Gilia  linifolia  (t.  668),  a  pretty  annual  plant,  from 
California,  with  branching  stems,  palmatisect  leaves, 
and  rather  large  white  flowers.  Colea  undulata  (t.  669) 
is  the  Colea  Commersoni  of  gardens,  a  robust  stove 
shrub,  with  whorled  pinnate  leaves,  2 — 4  feet  long, 
and  fascicled  racemes  of  moderate-sized,  rosy-lilac, 
Bignoniaceous  flowers.  Rubus  leucodermis  var. 
Golden  Cap  (t.  670).  Vriesia  corallina  (t.  671),  the 
Enchilirion  corallinum  of  LindetCs  Catalogue^  a 
tropical  American  Bromeliacea,  is  a  distinct-looking 
plant,  with  a  tuft  o(  concave,  oblong-ligulate  leaves, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  a  scape  clothed  with  crimson 
bracts,  and  bearing  a  distichous  spike  of  refracted 
flowers,  which  are  yellowish-green,  with  the  close- 
pressed  crimson  bracts  half  their  length  ;  the  scape, 
rachis,  and  bracts,  are  purplish-crimson.  Dieffenbachia 
alliodora  (t.  672)  is  a  neat-growing  i>lant,  with  long- 
stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  bright  green  leaves,  and  a 
much  shorter  shining  green  spathe.  Oxycoccus  macro- 
carpa  (t.  673).  Tetratheca  ericifolia  (t.  674).  Cor- 
dyline  Haageana  (t.  675),  a  green-leaved  New 
Holland  Draciena,  with  oblong-elliptic  stalked  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  small  white  tubulose  flowers. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  L'lUustration  Horti- 
cole  (Jan.,  1871),  the  second  volume  of  the  third 
series,  opens  with  a  plate  of  a  noble  Japanese  Rose, 
Rosa  Regeliana  (t.  47),  a  low  bushy  shrub,  with 
tomentose  branches  furnished  with  numerous  slender, 
straight,  unequal,  pale-coloured  spines,  broad  stipuled 
pinnate  leaves,  tomentoso-canescent  beneath,  and  ter- 
minal many-flowered  corymbs  of  large  single  crimson 
flowers,  measuring,  according  to  the  figure,  nearly 
4  inches  across,  and  looking  more  like  single  Pasonies 
than  Roses.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub,  introduced  from  Japan 
by  M.  Maximowicz,  and  is  cultivated  by  M.  Linden. 
Epidendrum  Frederici-Gulielmi  (t.  48)  is  a  fine  Orchid- 
aceous epiphyte,  from  northern  Peru,  with  tall,  leafy 
stems,  broad  oblong  leaves,  and  terminal  ovate 
racemes  of  large,  deep  rosy-crimson,  narrow-petaled 
flowers,  with  a  white  lip,  and  attached  by  long  rosy- 
purple  ovaries  to  the  dark  purple  rachis.  Hcemi- 
dictyon?  refulgens  (t.  49),  a  stove  climber  from  Eastern 
Peru,  very  like  what  Mr.  Bull  calls  Bignonia  Roez- 
liana  ;  the  leaves  (the  few  lower  ones  at  least)  are  in 
opposite  pairs,  ovate,  oblong-acuminate,  of  a  rich 
velvety  bottle-green,  with  slight  silvery  markings  along 
the  course  of  the  veins,  and  having  throughout  a  rich 
flush  of  violet-purple,  the  under  surface  being  of 
a  reddish-violet  tint.  In  Clematis  hybrid,  vel  var. 
Crippsianse  (t.  50),   are  represented  the  three  varieties  f 


tunbridgensis.  Star  of  India,  and  Lady  Caroline  Nevill, 
raised  by  Mr.  Cripps,  the  figures  being  copies  of  the 
plates  issued  by  Mr.  Cripps,  and  noticed  by  us  on  j 
previous  occasion.  Carica  erythrocarpa  (t.  51)  is  i 
curious  little  fruit-bearing  tree,  with  a  simple  ereci 
fleshy  stem,  upwards  of  a  yerd  high,  surmounted  by  < 
head  of  bold  trilobed  leaves,  the  flowers  small,  white, 
produced  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  below  the 
leaves,  and  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits,  which  ai 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  oval,  pointed,  and  with  a  dit 
suture  on  one  side  ;  the  fruit  is  succulent,  and  said  to 
be  edible,  but  it  is  described  as  leaving  a  not  very 
agreeable  after-taste,  and  the  plant  is  therefore  re 
mended  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  object  for  its  F 
like  habit,  its  fine  lobate  foliage,  and  its  brilliantly 
coloured  fruit.  Camellia  Vessillo  dell'  Amo  (t.  52), 
an  Italian  variety,  of  fine  imbricated  form,  represented 
as  a  blush-white  with  carmine  stripes,  but  described 
as  a  magnificent  scarlet-red,  veined  with  deeper 
lines.  Dioscorea  multicolor  (t.  53)  represents  si> 
varieties  of  a  very  beautiful  climbing  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  variously  marked  witl 
shades  of  green,  copper  colour,  bronze,  silver-grey,  &c, 
The  leaves  are  more  or  less  distinctly  cordate.  They 
are— chrysophylla,  rich  golden  bronze,  mottled  and 
shot,  and  having  a  golden  central  band  ;  sagittaria,  s 
silvery  grey,  with  the  veins  marked  of  an  emerald- 
green  ;  melanoleuca,  deep  or  bottle  green,  with  broad 
central  silvery  band,  and  irregular  blotches  disposed 
along  the  line  of  the  two  lateral  veins  ;  metallica,  deep 
olive  or  coppery  green,  with  salmon-tinted  ce 
band  ;  Eldorado,  rich  olive-green,  with  several  broad 
longitudinal  bands,  having  their  margins  irregul; 
prismatica,  rich  deep  green,  with  a  central  silvery 
band,  the  lateral  ribs  and  transverse  veins  marked  by 
narrow  silvery  lines,  the  surface  shot  with  a  rich 
purplish  hue.  They  are  all  very  handsome  plants, 
especially  the  two  last-named.  Verschafleltia  melano- 
chcetes  (t.  54),  a  Fan  Palm,  represented  by  us  at  p.  697 
(1870),  and  remarkable  for  the  black  spines  of  its 
stem.  Geonoma  Schotteana  (t.  55),  an  elegant,  slender- 
leaved,  pinnate  Palm  of  Brazil,  with  something  of  the 
aspect  of  Coccos  Weddelliana.  Odontoglossum 
Wallisii  (t.  56),  is  a  pretty  New  Grenadan  epi- 
phyte, described  at  p.  104  (1870)  ;  the  flowers  are 
tolerably  showy,  the  sepals  chestnut-red  bordered  with 
yellow,  the  yellow  petals  blotched  with  chestnut 
colour  along  the  centre,  and  the  lip  white  towards  the 
base,  chestnut-red  bordered  with  white  in  front.  Plu- 
mieria  lutea  (t.  57),  copied  from  the  figure  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  Odontoglossum  Halli  (t.  58), 
a  handsome  figure  of  a  now  well-known  and  very 
ornamental  Orchid,  with  large  flowers,  fine  in  colour 
and  in  marking — yellow  with  deep  purplish  brown  on 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  white  spotted  with  purplish 
red  on  the  tip.  Lonicera  Periclymenum  aureum  (t.  59), 
is  a  hardy  Honeysuckle  with  the  leaves  striately  banded 
and  blotched  with  yellow.  Gloneria  jasminiflora  (t. 
60),  is  a  fine  new  Rubiaceous  stove  shrub,  of  erect 
branching  habit,  with  leathery  ovate-oblong  entire 
leaves,  and  compact  terminal  trichotomous  panicles  of 
long-tubed  white  flowers.  Gongora  portentosa  (t.  61), 
is  a  handsome  Orchid  of  a  genus  now  somewhat 
neglected,  the  pendent  spikes  being  furnished  with 
flowers  of  large  size  and  of  a  yellowish  hue  finely 
dotted  with  brown.  Welfia  regia  (t.  62),  is  a  fine  and 
rather  novel  Palm,  of  which  we  published  a  figure  of  a 
young  plant  at  p.  764  (1S70).  M.  Linden's  figure  is 
more  advanced,  showing  a  more  decidedly  pinnate  leaf, 
with  several  pairs  of  pinnae,  and  there  is  also  a  reduced 
sketch  of  a  matured  plant,  in  which  the  pinnate 
character  is  very  strongly  developed.  The  genus  is 
inly  distinguished  from  Geonoma  by  the  much  more 
numerous  stamens  and  staminodes. 


THE    WEATHER. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR   AND  FALL  i 
DIFFERENT  STA  TIONS, 
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-Very  variable  tliroughout.    Slight  fog  and  haze  at  night. 

cloud  present  during  the  day.     N'cry  line. 

rally  afterwards. 

—      s6.— Overcast  till  3   p.m.  ;  ecnerally  fine  afterwards.     Rain 

fell  throughout  the  morning  almost  continuously  till 
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(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Though  it  is  desirable,  and,  in  fact,  necessary,  for 
the  future  well-being  of  all  plants,  to  reduce  the  artifi- 
cial heat  in  stoves  and  Orchid-houses  proper  at  this 
time,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  temperature 
to  decrease  too  much  or  too  suddenly,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  receiving  a  check.  In  doing  this,  we 
should  aim  at  ensuring  a  decline  of  temperature  more 
uniform,  and  with  less  decided  fluctuations,  than 
is  externally  experienced.  In  other  words,  though  a 
slight  decline  must  be  insured,  it  may  be  necessary,  on 
occasions,  to  maintain  rather  more  artificial  warmth 
than  is  at  all  advisable  at  other  times,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  a  too  sudden  fall  of  the  external  tempera- 
ture. Water  must  now  be  given  to  all  plants  more 
carefully  than  heretofore,  and  especially  to  Ericas, 
Epacrises,  and  Ncio  Holland  plants  in  general.  Those 
who  possess  Indian  Azaleas  which  flowered  late,  and 
are  from  that  or  any  other  cause  backward  in  the 
matter  of  growth,  should  now  hurry  them  on  in  a  nice 
genial  warmth,  that  the  necessary  growth  may  be  per- 
fected before  the  comparatively  cloudy  months  of 
October  and  November  arrive.  "These  remarks  are  not 
inapplicable  to  those  Camellias  which  flowered  late  in 
the  past  season,  or  such  as  are  required  in  bloom  at  an 
early  date.  Promote,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
further  growth  of  such  popular  subjects  for  early  winter 
blooming  as  Gcsneras,  Euphorbias,  Begonias,  &c., 
stopping  fast-growing  plants  of  the  latter,  when  re- 
quired, and  placing  all  such,  and  kindred  subjects,  upon 
shelves,  or  in  other  elevated  positions,  where  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  sun  and  light  may  reach  them, 
Rockeas,  Katosanthes,  and  Cactuses  of  the  Epiphyl- 
lum  type,  should  also  be  well  exposed  to  every  ray  of 
the  now  declining  sun,  thereby  to  insure  that  the  wood 
may  become  well  ripened,  as  the  only  true  precursor  of 
abundant  bloom  in  the  future.  Some  kinds  of  Orchid- 
aceous plants,  such  for  example  as  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  and  many  cool  Mexican  varieties 
may  now  be  removed  into  cool  greenhouses,  their 
season's  growth  having  been  completed.  Here  they 
rest  better,  and  frequently  flower  more  abundantly 
afterwards  than  they  do  when  wintered  in  higher  tem- 
peratures. In  some  instances  it  may  happen  that 
Agaves  (Aloes),  which  have  been  placed  out-of-doors 
for  the  summer,  may  require  to  be  shifted  into  n^w  tubs, 
before  they  are  removed  to  winter  quarters.  In  all 
uch  instances,  therefore,  let  due  attention  be  given  to 
uch  matters,  for  though  some  Mexican  or  American 
'arieties  will  stand  a  little  frost,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
run  too  great  a  risk  of  injuring  them.  Attend  to  and 
forward  the  work  of  finally  staking  Chrysanthemums. 
few  stakes  cannot  possibly  be  used,  if  it  is 
desirable  that  the  plant  should  preserve  a  natural  con- 
Those  of  course  who  "go  in  "for  stiff  table-topped 
specimens  of  Pompons,  or  any  of  the  extreme  forms 
which  an  emulative  system  of  culture  seems  to  give 
to,  must  make  their  final  tyingsby  performing  the 
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usual  contortions  practised  on  the  unfortunate  brancli- 
lets.  Climiiii^  Plants  must  liave  all  ihe  young  growths 
possible  removed  as  they  successionally  go  out  of  bloom, 
that  every  ray  of  light  may  be  the  better  afforded 
to  the  plants  beneath.  By  a  gradual  cessation  of  root- 
watering,  all  climbing  plants  must  also  be  induced  to 
cease  growing  rampantly,   and  to  go  to  rest  for  the 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  ordinary  forcing-pits,  or  houses  attached  to  any, 
or  every  establishment,  should  now  be  finally  got  into 
order.  Where  artificial  bottom-heat  is  afforded  by 
means  of  fermenting  materials,  these  should  be 
procured  and  made  ready.  Flues  or  pipes  having 
tanks  of  hot-water  attached,  should  also  be  attended  to. 
This  done,  first  thoroughly  fumigate,  then  lime-wash 
all  internal  surfaces.  Stir  the  bark-beds  around  fruiting 
PineSf  watering  the  surface  well ;  and  by  these,  and  every 
other  means,  keep  up  a  nice  surface  growing  heat. 
Though,  in  regard  to  these,  a  high  temperature  is  desir- 
able by  day,  let  it  be  somewhat  moderated  by  night, 
now  that  the  hours  of  darkness  are  becoming  so  long. 
Excess  at  such  a  time  is  likely  to  produce  weakly  growth, 
which  will  not  come  to  maturity  as  it  should  do.  Be 
very  particular  to  give  the  freest  possible  circulation  of 
air  to  those  Vineries  intended  for  starting  early,  say  in 
November,  more  especially  to  such  as  are  in  process  of 
being,  or  are  already,  pruned.  Constantly  and  per- 
sistently stop  the  young  lateral  shoots  which  continue 
to  push  upon  the  next  earliest  Vines,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  at  this  season,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Vines  are  denuded  of  their  crops,  yet  are  not 
gone  to  rest,  and  so  are  making  a  too  free  use 
of  what  should  be  a  store  of  strength  and  vigour. 
To  permit  these  to  grow  unimpeded  at  this  time  is  to 
shorten  to  a  great  extent  their  legitimate  period  of  rest, 
which,  if  not  checked  with  a  firm  hand,  will  tell 
against  them  at  a  future  day.  Pot  Cherries  intended  for 
early  forcing,  and  which  have  been  plunged  out  in  the 
open  borders,  should  now  undergo  an  examination,  and 
have  a  good  surface  mulching.  Cherries  may  also  be 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground,  and  carefully  potted 
forthwith,  if  they  possess  plenty  of  bloom-buds,  with 
every  hope  that  they  will,  under  proper  treatment,  carry 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  No  plant  that  I  know 
of  is  more  adaptable  in  this  way,  for  such  a  purpose, 
than  the  Cherry.  Tomatos  grown  in  houses  or  heated 
pits  for  the  winter  supply,  as  they  are  in  some  gardens, 
must  now  have  abundance  of  air,  to  impart  to  them  the 
necessary  robustness.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  stock  of 
young  Dwarf  French  Beans  for  the  early  successional 
supply  free  from  red-spider,  which,  if  existing  upon 
such  when  removed  into  forcing  structures,  is  likely  to 
infest  everything  else,  and  prove  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  all  the  winter.  Attend  well  and  finally  to 
all  Cucumber  and  Melon  pits  requiring  aid  from  linings. 
To  let  the  heat  decline  materially  at  this  time  is  to 
check  the  plants  beyond  recovery. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN: 

By  gradually  withholding  water  from  Auriculas  at 
this  time,  a  kindly  rest  will  be  insured  to  them,  more 
favourable  than  such  as  is  forced  upon  them  through 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  weather.  Prelimi- 
nary to  this,  however,  they  should  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters,  where  greater  immunity  will  be 
experienced  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  natural 
elements.  Real  earnest  winter  is  already  foreshadowed 
by  the  falling  of  leaves,  necessitating  much  labour,  for 
if  we  would  keep  the  places  around  mansions  as  tidy 
as  it  is  desirable,  we  should  collect  periodically  such  as 
fall  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  At  this  season 
fresh  plans  for  the  improvement  of  gardens  are  made, 
and  these  must  be  entered  upon  and  carried  out  vigor- 
ously a  few  weeks  hence.  It  may  suit  some  to  trans- 
plant shrubs  at  an  early  date,  and  as  the  end  of  the 
present  month  approaches  this  work  may  safely  be 
commenced. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

With  the  past  rain,  all  who  were  properly  on  the 
alert  made  good  progress  with  the  necessary  trans- 
planting of  a  variety  of  subjects,  which,  owing  to  the 
want  of  rain,  they  had  been  unable  to  plant  before. 
Pits  and  frames  which  can  be  spared  should  immedi- 
ately be  filled  with  young  Letiiues  and  Endives  intended 
to  come  in  about  Christmas,  and  to  succeed  such  as 
will  be  taken  up  full-grown  and  transplanted  into  other 
pits  at  the  first  approach  of  frost.  Other  batches  of 
these  salads  must  likewise  be  transplanted  on  to  sunny 
southern  borders,  where,  even  though  none  of  the  many 
kinds  of  plant  protectors  now  in  use  are  supplied, 
there  will  be  some  chance  that  they  may  withstand 
the  severity  of  winter.  Autumn-sown  Cauliflowers 
should  likewise  be  transplanted  permanently  under  the 
customary  handlights  or  into  an  empty  frame.  Where 
saladings  are  largely  used,  it  would  be  advisable  now 
to  make  a  sowing  of  Lamb's  Lettuce,  subsequently 
placing  the  useful  cluche  over  the  seeds.  Attend 
to  the  necessary  permanent  earthing-up  of  Cardoons 
before  bad  weather  sets  in,  and  continue  earthing-up 
successionally  rows  of  Celery,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.  Thin  out  further  succes- 
sions o(  Spinach,  and  where  the  "  cutting  down"  of 
Parsley  has  been  neglected  so  long,  let  this  be  done 
forthwith,  if  a  future  supply  is  at  all  valued  or  must  be 
forthcoming  when  wanted.  Make  up  the  rows  in  Cabbage 
plantings  where  insects  have  done  mischief,  as  I  find  is 
too  generally  the  case  this  season.     Remove  the  decay- 


ing leaves  from  around  the  base  of  Brussels  and  other 
Sprouts  and  the  stock  of  green  stuff  generally, 
not  only  to  insure  a  neat  appearance,  but  that  the  aii 
may  exert  to  its  fullest  extent  its  useful 
influences.    IV.  E. 

TOWN  GARDENING. 
One  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  town  gardens  is  the 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethritm,  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots 
of  which  put  in,  eight  or  ten  in  48-sized  pots,  at  once, 
and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  will  make  nice  early 
plants  for  spring,  and  be  far  in  advance  of  seedlings 
sown  now.  But  where  a  great  quantity  is  required,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  pans,  and  be  placed 
close  under  the  glass.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  in  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  giving  them  all  the  air  possible 
in  fine  weather.  Echeveria  secunda  and  E.  glauca  make 
very  pleasing  edgings,  are  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be 
kept  well  through  the  winter  inacold  frame.  They  make 
offshoots  very  freely,  and  these  should  be  taken  off  the 
old  plants,  and  be  potted  singly  into  60-sized  pots, 
at  the  same  time  putting  the  old  plants  in  small 
pots,  in  light,  sandy  loam.  The  Cerastium  tomentoswn 
makes  a  pretty  margin,  and  stands  well  in  town.  The 
above,  if  judiciously  planted  in  the  spring  with  Coleus 
Verschaffeltii,  Centaurea  ragusina,  Cineraria  maritima, 
and  Dell's  Dwarf  Beet,  make  charming  beds ;  and  in  my 
opinion  are  more  fitted  to  make  a  display  through  the 
summer  in  confined  gardens  than  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  such-like  bedding  plants.  The  beds  in- 
tended for  Bulbs  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  having  had  a  good  dry  dressing  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand  dug  in,  should  be  left  rough  to  sweeten  till  the 
roots  are  planted.  A  few  early  Hycuinths  should 
be  placed  in  glasses  filled  with  soft  water,  so  that 
the  base  of  the  roots  only  may  come  in  contact 
the  water.  Put  them  in  a  dark,  cool  place  for 
about  a  month,  when  they  may  be  brought 
and  with  a  soft  brush  remove  any  decayed  m: 
which  generally  accumulates  about  the  roots.  At  the 
same  time  change  the  water,  and  remove  them  to  the 
light,  always  observing  to  change  the  water  when  it 
becomes  fcetid.  For  cultivating  in  pots,  they  should 
have  a  compost  consisting  of  one-half  loam,  and  the 
other  half  equal  portions  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung, 
and  sharp  sand  ;  with  this  fill  4S-sized  pots  rather  firmly, 
place  the  bulb  on  the  surface,  with  a  little  sand  under 
and  about  the  root,  press  them  in  the  soil,  leaving  the 
crown  of  the  bulb  above  the  surface,  give  them  a  good 
watering,  and  place  them  in  some  snug  corner  on  slates 
to  keep  the  worms  out ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
dry,  cover  them  with  about  6  inches  of  fine  ashes 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  there  to  remain  till  they  have  ma 
a  growth  of  about  an  inch,  when  the  ashes  should 
be  carefully  brushed  out  of  them,  and  the  plants  be 
placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days.  They  may  then 
be  removed  to  the  rooms,  and  some  may  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots  into  baskets  filled  with  damp  Moss,  where 
they  will  make  pretty  features  for  the  sideboard  and 
table  when  in  bloom.  Where  it  is  intended  to  winter 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  indoors,  turn  them  out  of 
their  pots,  remove  the  old  crocks,  put  in  fresh,  remove 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  mould,  place  the  plants 
back,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil,  trimming  off  all  stragg- 
ling shoots,  and  well  water  them.  Then  keep  them  out 
of  the  frost,  and  give  them  as  much  Ught  and  air  as 
possible  in  fine  weather,  using  water  very  sparingly 
during  the  winter  months.  J.  D. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Beetroot.  Will  any  experienced  correspondent  oblige 
by  satisfying  an  inquirer  from  Australia,  if  Sugar  Beet 
can  be  grown  near  the  precincts  of  the  sea,  without 
injury  to  its  manufacturing  qualities.  The  inquiry  has 
reference  to  a  large  investment  of  capital. 

Books:  A  Frcjtch  Subscriber.  Grieve's  "Ornamental 
Foliaged  Pelargonium."— /'trrM.  Thompson's  "Gar- 
dener's Assistant"  (Blackie  &  Co.).— Old  Subscriber, 
Inverness.  "The  Modern  Peach  Pruner,"  or  Rivers' 
"  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  "  (Journal 0/ Horticulture). 

Borrowing  and  Purchasing  for  E.vhibition  Pur- 
poses :  A  Gardener.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  repre- 
hensible practice.  If  you  have  good  evidence  in 
support  of  your  assertions,  you  should  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee.  The  professional  feelings 
must  be  sadly  weak  where  such  practices  prevail. 

Coarse  Sulphuric  Acid  :  C.  IV.  H.  Any  druggist  or 
dealer  in  cattle  medicines  ought  to  be  able  to  supply 

Cyclamens  :  G.  J.  A  friable  soil,  of  a  rather  loamy 
character,  well  enriched  with  decayed  cowdung  and 
leaf-mould.  The  Royal  Vineyard  is  not  a  high-class 
Grape.  It  should  hang  late,  and  requires  considerable 
heat. 

Figs  :  F.  A.  C.  Fig  trees  produce  two  crops  of  fruit  in 
one  season.  The  first  crop  is  produced  on  the  shoots 
of  the  previous  year's  formation,  and  show  themselves 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  leaves  ;  these  ripen  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country.  The  second  crop  is  produced  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  growing  shoots,  but  seldom 
ripen  well  in  the  open  air  through  want  of  heat.  These 
are  those  you  speak  of ;  they  are  too  late  to  ripen  this 
season,  and  are  of  no  use  for  the  next. 

Fruit  Showing:  'J.  Pcarce.  We  cannot  possibly  decide 
the  question  you  raise.  A  good  Queen  Pine,  weighing 
31b.  502.,  in  an  amateur's  collection  of  eight  dishes 
should  have  had  some  influence  on  the  award  ;  but  you 
admit  that  your  opponent's  Grapes  were  better  than 
yours,  and  you  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  collection. 


'  suppose 


In  default  of  further  information,  wt 
that  the  judges  knew  what  they  were 

Fruit  Trees  Barked  by  Rabbits  ;  Charles  Asprcy. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  to  save  your  trees  which 
have  had  the  bark  eaten  off  the  stems,  is  to  first  give  the 
stems  a  good  coaling  of  clay  or  soil  and  bind  them 
round  with  thick  haybands  as  far  up  as  the  broken  bark 
extends.  Tais  will  encourage  the  formation  of  young 
bark.     Do  this  at  once,  and  keep  the  bands  moist. 

Fungus  ON  Grapes  :  H.Munro.  There  are  two  common 
moulds  on  your  Grapes,  Penicillium  glaucum  and 
Polyactis  vulgaris,  neither  of  which  is  the  cause  of 
mischief.  Your  Grapes  are  probably  spotted,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  scalded ;  and  the  moulds  are 
developed  on  the  affected  spots.  M.  J.  B. 

Fungus  on  Willow  Leaves  :  H.  Munro.  Your  Fungus 
on  Willow  leaves  is  Lecythea  epitea.  M.  J.  B. 

GossYPiUM  barbadense  :  C.  P.,  Manchester.  Yes. 
Reply  to  No.  2  next  week. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  :  J.  H.  Trotman's 
gas  stove  will  answer  your  requirements. 

Insects  :  G.  J.  Give  repeated  syringings  with  Gishurst 
Compound,  washing  the  plants  alternately  with  clean 
water.  Use  the  syringe  vigorously.  Of  course  you  can 
do  little  with  plants  in  flower,  and  must  wait  for  the 
resting  period. 

Keeping  Grapes  :  S.  E.  See  p.  1^2  of  our  last  year's 

Muscat  Grape  :  A.  O.  Very  seldom  have  we  seen  a 
more  deplorable  example  of  Grapes  than  those  sent  by 
you-  -shanked,  rusty,  and  dirty  to  a  degree— a  shocking 
case  of  neglect  and  mismanagement.  The  border  being 
not  drained  is  probably  the  cause  of  one  evil,  viz.,  the 
shanking  of  the  stalks,  combined  with  over-cropping. 
The  dirtiness  is  caused  through  syringing  them  with 
dirty  water,  and  rust  through  cold  draughts  of  air,  &c. 
Purchase  and  study  ' '  Thomson's  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Vine,"  which  will  enable  you  tojjrow  good  Grapes. 

Melons  :  C.  W.  M.  On  examining  your  Melon  branch 
under  the  microscope  we  find  that  you  have  been  using 
flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  the  globose  particles  of 
which  we  find  abundant  spores  like  those  of  a  GIeco- 
sporium.  The  specimens,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  a 
sufficiently  good  condition  to  say  to  what  species  they 
can  be  referred.  It  is  curious  that  this  genus  seems  to  be 
doing  mischief  everywhere,  and  unfortunately  we  know 
of  no  remedy.  M.  J.  B. 

Mushroom  :  A.  Boyle,  Whitland,  writes  :— "  I  have 
this  morning  found  a  Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris, 
of  what  appears  to  me  very  uncommon  dimensions — 
weight,  14I  oz.  ;  circumference,  2  feet  r  inch.  It  was 
perfectly  bright,  and  salmon-coloured  in  the  gills,  so 
must  have  been  the  production  of  one,  or  at  most  two, 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  S.  The  Apple  named  Golden 
Court  of  Wick  is  simply  the  true  Court  of  Wick,  not 
Golden  Wick,  as  stated  at  p.  1235. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Fair  Play.  Rhus  Cotinus,  the  Wig 
plant;  2,  Yes. — Gwylim  glau  Lafaer.  Impossible  to 
say  :  smashed  m  the  post. — J.  Bartlett.  You  have  sent 
more  than  we  profess  to  name  at  once  : — i.  Asplenium 
marinum ;  2.  Lastrea  Filix-mas ;  3.  Scolopendrum 
vulgare  marginatum  ;  4.  Adiantum  pubescens  ;  5.  Poly- 
podium  \'ulgare  cambricum  ;  6.  Polystichum  angulare 
proliferum  ;  7.  insufficient ;  8.  Doodia  media  ;  9.  Las- 
trea Filix-mas  cristata  angustata  ;  10.  Polystichum  an- 
gulare cristatum  ;  it.  Hypolepis  tenuifoha  ;  12.  Cys- 
topteris  fragilis  dentata ;  13.  Cystopteris  fragilis. — 
A.  B.  C.  Cephalotaxus  drupacea.  A.  M.—J.D.  Is'  S. 
We  must  decUne  to  attempt  to  name  Willows  from  their 
leaves  only.  —  W.  H.  i.  Clethra  ataifolia  ;  3.  Calycan- 
thus  occidentalis. — Old  Subscriber.  Saponaria  officin- 
alis.— C.  D.  I.  Sempervi\'um  aizoides  variegatum  ;  2. 
CEnothera  riparia ;  3.  Francoa  ramosa.— 7.  C.  i. 
Lastrea  patens,  probably  ;  2.  Pleopeltis  irioides  ;  3. 
Aspidium  trifolium  ;  4.  Adiantum  trapeziforme.  var. 
pentadactylon.  —  H.  Mills.  Polystichum  angulare — ■ 
probably  not  permanent. 

Peach  Trees  Dying  :  One  in  Trouble.  We  have 
carefully  read  your  statement  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  your  Peach  trees,  &c.,  and  have  examined  the 
shoots,  portions  of  root,  soil,  water,  &c.,  sent.  The 
water  contains  a  great  portion  of  lime,  and  is  what  is 
termed  "hard "water.  Such  water  may,  as  you  say, 
be  injurious  to  Azaleas,  and  is  certainly  not  by  any 
means  so  good  as  rainwater,  yet  we  can  hardly  ascribe 
to  its  use  the  failure  of  your  trees.  The  soil  is  heavy, 
more  clayey  than  we  should  prefer  to  use,  but  we  have 
seen  Peach  trees  do  well  in  soil  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  roots  were  tolerably  healthy,  with  a  good  deal  of 
lime  adhering  to  them.  The  shoots  were  weak  and 
very  badly  ripened.  It  is  very  likely  that  your  border 
may  have  become  soddened,  but  more  through  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  water  applied.  Is  the 
drainage  perfect  ?  Being  in  the  condition  they  are,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  take  them  up  and 
replant  in  fresh  soil.  Lastly,  you  state  that  the  trees 
are  planted  against  a  back  wall,  and  that  there  is  a  Vine 
every  6  feet  in  front  overshadowing  them.  Now  if  these 
Vines  are  allowed  to  make  any  shoots  at  all,  they  must 
almost  completely  shade  the  Peach  trees,  and  Pe.ach 
trees  will  never  succeed  under  the  shade  of  Vines. 
Peach  trees  require  the  freest  exposure  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  to  ripen  the  shoots  thoroughly. 
is  here,  we  t.\ke  it,  that  the  great  cause  of  your  fail 


Peaches  :  J.  W.  B.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising 
Peach  trees  from  Peach  stones.  Plant  them  now  :  they 
will  grow  up  in  due  course.  You  should  read  Mr. 
Kingslev's  hints  printed  at  p.  807. 

Potato  and  Artichoke  Grafting  :  T.  S.  As  we 
quoted  your  statement  wrongly,  we  insert  your  correc- 
tion :  "  The  tubers  were  said  to  have  resulted  from  the 
grafting  the  Artichoke  into  the  Fluke,  and  the  White 
Regent  into  the  .Artichoke  ;  the  produce  being  both 
round  and  kidney-shaped  tubers."  You  have  now  made 
your  specin 


failed 
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under  a  very  great  fallacy,  and  we  must  decline  to  inserl 

Price  of  Seedling  Fruit  Trees  :  X.  Y.  Z.  Notbein? 
dealers  in  novelties  among  fruits,  we  really  cannot 
answer  your  question.  Apply  to  some  respectable  firm, 
and  you  will  get  the  answer  you  want. 

The  New  Vine  Disease  :  Richard  Shore.  A  large 
reward,  something  like  40,000  f.,  is  offered  by  the 
French  Government  for  a  certain  cure  for  the  Phylloxera. 
Under  these  circumstances  communications  will  natu- 
rally be  made  to  head  quarters  should  any  really  valu- 
able information  be  obtamed.  M.  J.  B. 

The  Keeping  of  a  Garden  :  R.  S.  We  are  not 
aware  that,  in  replying  to  your  questions  on  this  subject 
in  our  last  issue,  we  at  all  called  your  ability  into  ques- 
tion— on  the  contrary  ;  we  are  glad,  however,  to  have 
your  disclaimer,  and  to  be  informed  that  you  are  well 
"  posted  up."  We  may  say  that  we  agree  in  the  main 
with  your  remarks,  if  not  with  the  spirit.  Employers 
do  want  a  great  deal  done,  and  "  for  the  least  possible 
cost  ;  ■*  and  quite  right  too  :  that  is,  simple  value  for 
value.  We  repeat  our  observation  again,  that  "there 
is  a  deal  in  method  and  management," — the  manage- 
ment of  your  difficulties,  if  you  will, — the  making  of 
much  out  of  little.  What  makes  one  man  a  better 
ganger  over  a  lot  of  labourers  than  others  ? 

Vine  Cultltre  :  J.  D.  We  are  always  willing  to  assist, 
yet  we  can  scarcely  enter  info  the  details  of  Vine 
culture,  which  would  take  up  many  pages  of  the  paper 
to  make  ourselves  intelligible  to  you.  It  is  a  subject 
which  is  very  frequently  touched  upon  in  our  columns, 
and  every  week  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations,  so  that 
we  can  but  refer  you  to  our  pages,  or  to  consult  any  of 
the  cheap  and  extremely  practical  treatises  on  the  Vine, 
which  can  be  procured  nny  where -to  wit,  "Thomsons." 
For  a  small  vinery,  such  as  yours,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend you  to  raise  the  border  more  than  12  or  15  inches 
above  the  surrounding  level  ;  make  it  about  2Heet  deep, 
and  drain  it  well.  Plant  the  Vines  outside.  '  Soil  good 
turfy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  about  a  bushel  of 
ground  bones  to  a  cubic  yard  of  soil,  and  a  mixture  of 
bricks  and  lime  rubbish,  to  give  it  porosity.  Treat  them 
as  liberally  as  you  would  Cabbages  the  first  year  or  two. 
To  allow  of  plants  growing  underneath,  the  Vines  should 
not  be  planted  at  'less  than  6  feet  apart.  Azaleas  and 
Camellias  will  do  vcrv  well  in  the  shade  of  Vines.  The 
best  sorts  of  Vinos  tliat  you  can  plant,  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Royal  Muscadine, 

Wasp  Trap:  A.  B.  Your  letter  was  mislaid.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows  : — Height,  12  inches  ; 
diameter,  4^  inches.  Length  of  horn,  4  inches  ; 
diameter  of  large  end  of  ditto,  li  inch  ;  of  small  end, 
\  inch.  The  collar  is  merely  a  fold  of  the  tin  horn, 
contrived  to  prevent  it  slipping  into  the  bottle.  They 
may  be  had  of  various  sizes. 

Communications  Received:— J.  M.  B.  P.-- J.  T.— J.  C  — 
A.  R.— J.  E.-G.  L.— T.  C  B.— W.  H.  S.— E.  H.— W.  A.  M. 
-T.  S.-Cnrk.-J.  C.  S.-W.  H.-H.  M.-P.  H.  G.-Q.  R. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.Sept.  29. 
The  home  markets  are  unusually  dull,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  are  being  sent  to  the  northern  ones,  such 
as  Plums,  Apples,  and  French  Pears,  of  which  we  are 
now  receiving  very  l.irge  .^-upplics.  Rough  produce  ir 
vegetables  is  about  sufficient  for  the  dcniand.  and  hot- 
house Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  remain  at  lasl 
week's  quotations. 


Apples,    peri 
Cobs,  per  lb. 
Figs.. 

Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Ixmons,  per  lo 


Brussels  SprouLs,  p. 


Peaches,  per  doz. . . 
Pears,  per  dozen  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


60  Horse  Radlsh.p. bun. 
2  o  I  Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
I  Lettuces,  per  score.. 
■36,  Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
1  6  I  Onions,  per  bunch.. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 


Celery,  red,  p.  bun.    16  —  20,  Shallots, 

—  white,  do.  ..10 —  16  Spinach,  perbiishel  26  — 
Chilics.  per  100  . .  16  —  20  Toniatos,  p.  sieve  ..40  — 
Cucumbers,  each  ..06—10    Turnips,  p.  bunch. .  04—06 

—  Ridge,  p.  dox.   I  0—20    Vegetable  Marrow 


,  New  Round.  5^.  to  Ss.  ;    Kidneys, 


GLANDULOSA.- 


E^ath\,. 


To  the  Trade.— Thuja  gigantea,  from  Seed. 

WHITEHOUSE.     Brereton     Nurserv,     Rugeley, 

St  afford  shire,    has   the  plc'isurc   of  offering   a  few  hundreds  o 


ijSN-'sr 


E^-T,".'-! 


^^lS^^^ 


Seed  Warehouse  :  44,  EngUsli  St.,  &  Blackfiiars  St. 

.'URSF.RIESSiSEED  FARM:  KNOWEFIELD.ncarCARLlSLE 

THE    SUBSCRIBERS    having     now     entered    upon 
possession    ol    the    Old-est.lblisheil     SEED     and    NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  by  Messrs.  UTILE  AND  BALLAN- 

iberally  accorded  to  the  Old  Firm.  They  shall  continue  to  conduct 
business,  as  already  announced,  under  the  Firm  of  LITTLE  ANti 
LLANTYNE,  and   Ihcy  wilt  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  of 


f:<  ARDENER  (HEAD).-Age   37,  mamed,  no  in 

V  J    br.ince  ;    well  skilled   in  all   branches  of  the  profession. 
lie  -(     M  .  ,.  Si.indarJ  Road,  Bcxley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY. 
Maida  Vale,  Edcware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  "W.,  ben  most 
:spcctfullv  to  .tnnounce  that  they  have  successfully  secured  Mr. 
OHN  BESTER,  the  well-known  Horticulturist,  who  is  now  per- 
manently enfcapcd  as  MANAGER  of  the  NURSERY  and  SEED 
DEPARTMENT. 
The  Company  having  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  arrangements, 
:dge  themselves  to  supply  the  best  productions  in  ever>'  depart- 
:nt,  and  to  conduct  the  Business  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  with  a 
giving  satisfaction  to  their  Customers.    Applications 


,  JOHN  BESTER,  Pine-Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale, 


HOWCROFT  AND  WATKINS  (Si 
Charlwood  &  Cummins)  keep  a  choice  assortment  of  EVER- 
LASTING and  DRIED  NATURAL  FI-OWERS  and  GRASSES, 
irranged  in  Baskets,  Wreaths,  Bouquets,  &c.  ;  FRENCH  IMMOR- 
TELLE WREATHS  i     ■ -     ■• 


HOWCROFT    AND    WATKINS 

n  PLAIN,  ENAMELLED,  and  ETRUSCAN  TERRACOTTA, 
ronsisting  of  Vases,  C.arden  Scats,  Window-Boxes,  Fern-Stands, 
Flowerpots.  S:c. 

ij,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


QPECIAL    OFFER  of  POTATOS,     Bags    included. 


Early  Rose   .. 

"sKingoflheE 


ushcl 

Sack  of 

014 

stone 

16  stone 

3'-M. 

ISS. 

535. 

42!. 

y.U. 

IS: 

iVr. 

/.'?.■='.:;" 

ell  grown  and 

tree  fro 

"chT^isi 


ISTMAS  QUINCEY, 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER. - 
Wages.  C  per  week  t  cottage  free. -A.  A.  A.,  Mr.  Alcxandi 
"■  i  Cavendish  Street,  W. 


w 


ANTED,  as  GARDENER,  an  industrious,   steady 
1  25  years  of  age  ;  one  who  understands  the  Culture 


absence  of  the  Family.     WaEes,  for  the  Husband  205,  per  wee 

suitable.— Apply,  statinii  aECS.  references,  and  all  particulars 
FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Seed  Merchan 
'   "astnate  Street,  Chester. 


w: 


:ft^)^4V 


[MPROVER,  in  the  Seed  Trade.  —  There  is  an 
OPF.NING  in  the  Establishment  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  for  a 
spcctabic  and  intelligent  young  Man  as  above.  <>ne%vhohas  recently 
implcted  his  Apprenticeship,  or  has  harl  a  few  years' experience.— 
pply,  in  own  handwrjting.stating  wages  expected.  &c.,  Establishment 
r  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  London.  S.W. 


Jid  Dispatch  of  Plani 


M 


Seed  Trade. 

ESSR.S.    CHARLES    SHARPE     and    CO., 

Sleaford,  are  ill  WANT  of  an  active  young  Man  as  COUNTER 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,    a  young  Man  as  ASSISTANT  (prin- 

to  execute  orders  neatly  and  expeditiously.— Address,  giving  age, 
references,  and  salary  expected,  lo  CHARLES  H.  DICKSON,  Seed 


WANTED,  a  MAN  and  WIFE  (age  about  40),  four 

Horses,  small  Garden,  &c :   the  Wife  as  General  Servant-     A 
House.     One  in  family.     It  being  a  responsible  situation,  non 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


E' 


To  Gardeners  and  BalliiTs  (Head,  Foremen,  or  Underj. 

TAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  having  many  applications 

O  for  the  above,  request  that  those  WANTING  SITUATIONS 
vill  send  NAME,  ADDRESS,  and  COPIES  of  TESTIMONIALS, 
for  ENTRY  in  their  FREE  REGISTER.  Only  those  who  can  send 
unquestionable  references  need  apply. 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  GARDENERS  or 
may  rely    upon    J.    CARTER    &    Co.    adopting    the    most    strir 

=37  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


G 


ARDENER    (Head),    age   32.— F.    Clarke, 

Gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Knalchbull,  Provender,  Favers 
Kent,  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requirinf 

:r\'iccs  of  a  good  Gardener.     F.  C.  can  produce  good  reference; 

abilities,  and  satisfactorj'  reasons  for  leaving. 


Card, 
tical,  energetic  Mai 


mend  his  Foreman  i 


G 


,  Upper  Clapton,  London,  E. 


AD).— Age  29,  married,  one  cliild  ; 
'-■menl  either  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire. 
,     to    ability    and    integrity.— A.    R.    A., 

AD).— Age  33,  single  ;   thoroughly 
England  and  Scotland.— A.  B.,  Clapton 


GARDENER    (Head).  — Has    had    many    years- 
experience  in  Fruit.  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Ga 

England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  is  bearer  of  the  n 


years 
,  both  in 


\RDENER    (HEAD).— A  Scotchman,    who    has 


,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


ARDENER  (Head).— Married ;  understands  Early 
and  Late  Vineries,  Greenhouse,  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  every 
branch    of    the    profession.     Six    years'    character.- C.     S.. 


.ARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,  married  ;  thoroughly 

practical.     Has  had  great  experience  in  Growing  and  Forcing 
'C  and  Greenhouse   Plants,  including    Orchids    and    Ferns,  the 
Forcing  of  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  keeping  the  Conser- 
vatory gay  throughout    the  year,  and  the  general  Management  of 

Gentleman's  establishment-     Testimonials  of  the  highest  order,  and 


-J.  D-,   4,  New  Str, 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Has  had  much  experience  in 
the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  and  Exotic  Plants, 
-.ariy  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Dinner  and  Flower 
Jarden  Ornamentation,  and  the  usual  requirements  of  a  large  estab- 
shment.  Is  well  up  also  in  making  Plans,  Garden  Formation  and 
.Iteration,  Draining,  Ornamental  Planting,   Road-making,  and  Land 

■k?e'"nTa"h.-iff'y"rs\vithlNS^Iman.-^HORTu"^    Lifa^"cot'ag1; 

(T^'^"'""' e,S,a_o:dsh,r^ 


:   ilir.AD),   where  two  or  more  are  kept. 

lay-out    new    (grounds,     also     understands 

;    Late  Forcing,  and  Grass   Land  and  Stock. 

I       1    [istoke.  Hants. 

/  _L  \l;l'i  Ni  i;       Age   24,    single;    thoroughly    under- 

V,I  stands  all  classes  of  Plants,  Forcing,  and  Fruit.  Flower,  and 
"  tchcn  Gardening.  Good  references.— U.,  Gloucester  Villa,  St. 
James'  Road,  Tunbridgc  Wells. 


G 


ARDENER.— A  Lad 


Canterbury  Road, 


have  great  pleasure  in 


/ERITAS,  I,  Cobden  Terrace, 


vjr  ( 


.  Potten,  Florist,  Sissinghui 


G 


ARDENER  (Under).— Seven  years'  good  character. 


G 


ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Establishment  — A  steady,  respectable  young  Man,  with 
character— A.  B.,  5,  St.  John's  Cottages.  Penge.  Surrey. 


/^tARDENER  (Under). --A   Lady  wishes 

VT  mend    her    Under    Gardener    for    a    Single-han 


Single-handed   place. 


F^ 


John's  Wood,  N.W. 


rOURNEYMAN,   under  a  good  Gardener,   where  he 


"'M.^MrRAE,  M°rs.\yson's,  wlfiie 


IMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. 
—Age  18;  four  years'  exper 
Premium.       Good    character    fn 
Gardens,  Franklands,  Lindficid, 


present    employer.— B.    J.,    The 


NURSERY  MANAGER.  — Upwards  of  20  years' 
practical  experience  in  first-class  Nurseries,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England.  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  value  of  Stock,  the  Propa- 
gation of  Conifers,  Roses,  Rhododendrons.  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &&  First-  ' 
-A.    B.,  Downie,  Laird    &    Laing,  Forest 


STATE  AGENCY,  &c.— Age  29  ;  has  had  14  years 

hly  understands  the  Value  and  Man 


country:  thoroughly  understands  the  Value  and  Manage 
Stock,  Timber,  &c. ;  also  all  kinds  of  Estate  Work,  including  Fencing, 
Draining,  Levelling,  Land  Surveying,  Preparing  Plans.  Specifications 
and  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Building,  &a  Small  salary  accepted, 
Refererces  to  present  employer.— J.  H.,  Mr.  Dennis,  White  Horst 
Hotel,  Guildford. 


.  and  Gentlemen. 

ITEWARD     or     BAI  L  I  FF.— Has  had 

*  practical  experience  in  the  Management  of  Land  and  Stock; 
i  being  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih  the  various  duties  required  on 
lomc  Farm  and  Estate.  Woods,  and  Repairs,  desires  a  re-engagc- 
nt  as  above.  Good  Accountant  and  Salesman  of  Stock  and  Crops, 
i  would  be  found  thoroughly  useful  in  carrying  out  Plans  of  a 
aprictor.  Twelve  years'  unexceptionable  references  will  be  given. 
K.  ]i.,  Mr.  T-  Burgiss  Browne,  Advertiser  Of^cc,  Andovcr. 


To  the  Trade. 

rRAVELLER.— An  energetic  young  Man.  well  up  in 
the   Nursery   Business.     Eyccllcnt   character.      ALPHA,   Post 
mee.  Handswnrth.  Sheffield. 

^HOi^MAN,   SHOPMAiN   and  CLERK,  Warehouse 

J  Foreman,   or  to   Manage   Country   Shop    or  Branch.  —  A^e  35, 
,  W.  B.",  Messrs.  fhos.  Gibbs   &  Co.,  comer  of  Half-moon   Street, 


IHOPMAN.    or    ASSISTANT.  —  Age    31  ;     has    a 

■   Icnowledgcof  the  Seed  Trade,  Names  of  Plaots,  &C.— 
.  35.  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C 


SHOPM.- 
Ihoroucl 


A^ 


OVERNESS.— A  youn^  Lady,  accustomed  to  tuiti 

and  who  has  resided  some  time  in  France,  is  desirous  of  obi 
exoected.— B..  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PAGE  BOY,  and  to   make  himself  generally  useful, 
out-of-doors.- Age      14:     unexceptionable     references.— J.    R. 
GOODING,  Esq.,  Southwold,  Sufiolk. 
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GUANO  (Registeiet 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantil 


rade  Marl 
nd  in  fin. 


:ed.      Its  I 


ready  for  delivery 
Government  Guano 

V(SlclS?,Dr.  AndereonVProfessor  Way,  Mr. 
Delivered  in  2  civt.   bags,  each  of  which  is  securea  py  a .« 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Marlt.    The  analysis  is  guar 
""kEe's  and  CO."lLim'il"ed'|°  js.'OM  Broad  Street,  London, 


Soluble  Phosphate; 
with  Sait^  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Di 
-ndMr.  Sibsor 


R 


EPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR. 

Laboratory,  ii,  Salisbury-  Squ 


:  Cheir 


VOELCKER, 

.1  Society  of  England. 
;.  Fleet  Street,  E.C  , 


r  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manur 
;  and  insoluble  phosphates  which 

nvinccd,  will  it  be  appreciated  I 

'he  Secretan',  REES  and  Cor  (Limited),  32,  King  William  Strei 
London,  E.C." 


:  generally  t 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'S    NITRO-PHOSPHATE    for    WHEAT,    WINTER 

BEANS,  &c 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


BLOOD 

)f  EIGHTY 


PATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or 
MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Consisting  of  TEN  ANT  FARMERS  occupying  upwards 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of  LAND. 
Chief  Offices— 100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.( 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
C/iajVwan- Robert  Leeds,  Castleacrc,  NorfoU 
Managit^S  Director— Jsmcs  Odams. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under 


,  London,  E.C. 


SALE  THIS  D..\Y  and  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.   C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W C,  on 
AY,September3_o^a„d^Oc!0ber^?.-^f- 


)oms,  58, 
?a\T."3^?l^or.'p?e'ciX?cLav,first-c,ass-HYACINTHS,TULn.S 
CROCUSES,  SaRCISSUS,   IlilS,   ANEMONES,    RANUNCULI 
GLADIOLI,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  Holland,  and  Li    " 


ind  Catalogues  h 


'ERS,   GRAZI 


MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  October  3,  at  Ashbv 
Lodge,     near     Rugby,     the     ENTIKE     HERD     of    PURE-BRED 


PerlOfUcal  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  .it 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESD.AY,  October  3,  at  halfpast  12  o'clock  precisely,  valuable 
POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  including  many  promising  young  Birds, 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


■Valuable  Orchids. 

MR.  ].  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  Octobers,  at  halfpast  12  o'clock  precisely,  splendid 
masses,  lately  imported,  of  CATTLEYA  LABIATA,  CATTLEYA 
SPECl  ES,  long  slender  bulbs,  flowers  deliciously  fragrant ;  Sophronites 
grandiflora,  Lalia  grandis.  La!lia  Perrinii,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  On- 
cidium  phymatochilum,  Burlingtonias ;  Dendrobium  Devomanum, 
Falconeri,  Wardianum,  McCarthisei  Vanda  coerulea,  V.  tricolor,  V. 
suav.s  ;  Phala:nopsis  grandiflora.  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


My-, 


and  TWO  GREENHOUSES, 


efore  and  mominj 
,.,  36,  Old  Jewry 


Wood. 

ON, 

k'preclseTyrihe  UNEx' 
iN  ROAD  NURSERY, 
e THREE  COTTAGES 
RDY  PLANTS,  consist- 
ety  of  Hardy  and   Orna- 

e,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
)f  Mr   I.  C.STEVENS, 


EstabUsbed  OrcUds. 

MR.   T.  C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on 
ri,..<:d.-,v     Ortoher   lo,   at  half-past    12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  SMALI 
ESTABLISHED    ORCHIDS,  including  Phala: 
andas,     Saccolabiums,    Aerides,    Cattleyas,     and     Odonto 
also   a  small   importation,   in   fine  condition,  of  C.-ittleyJ 
Odonlogli 


Li 
Madagascar, 


1  Catalogues  had. 


URE    COMPANY 

0), 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  drj'  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES. 
CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE, forTop-Dressing. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP.  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 
SiCo.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c. 
ii6,  Fenchurch  Street. EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Sheplierds  Bush,  W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  ofVALUABLESTOVEand  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.  CHOICE  E.XOTIC  FERNS,  Stc. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS    a 
instructed   by   Jlr   T.    Hawkins    to   SELL    by    AUCTIO: 
:erve.  on  the  Premises,  the  Oakland's  Nurser)-,  Shepher, 
■  AY,  October 


DOWN'S  FARMERS  FRIEND,  for  Preventii 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  ail 
worm.      A  Qrf.   packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed 


Caution.— To  guard  i 


lure  of  HENRY  DOWN  is  o) 
:  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


M' 


MR.    lAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
AGTi'lcULTl-RAL   Vauieb   and    Auctioneer,  Mavland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  lea  Bridge  Road. 


Tredegar  Nursery,  Bow,  E. 

TO  BE  LET,  wilh  immediate  ni 

PLANTS,  adapted  for  the  London  Markets. 


the  above, 
MORRIS,  Americac 


SALES    BY    AUCTION 

Blackwatt- 

OTHERS  ENGAGED 


Frimley  Park  Nursery,  near  Blackwater. 

iNTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  ai  " 
in  PLANTING, 


SELL  by  AUCTION, 
the"  icasrat'  Lady  Day  n 


,  on  TUESDAY,  October  lo,  at  ii  o'clock 

Lady  Day  nt 

Ten  Acres, 


May  I 
Woking 


Decidui 

ndard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  together  with  some  fine  Stands 
droiis,  selected  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  &c.:  a  fi 
al  FLOWER  POTS  and  VASES. 


,  BlacI 


Six  Greenhouses,  a  Conservatory,  Twenty  Ht  and 

LIGHT -FRAMES,  Sic. 

MR.    F.    PRIEST   will    SELL   by   AUCTION,    tl 
above  on  the  Premises,  205.  King  Street,  West  Hammersmit 
o'clock,  by 
r,"    -    '-^^- 
I'RKMISES. 
Particulars  at    the  Auctioneer 
Hammersmith,  London,  S.W. 


relinquishing  the  Trade) 


E 


XTENSIVE  SALE  by  AUCTION  of  NURSERY 

STOCK,  consisting  of  Forest,  Fruit,  and   oth- "^ ■-■  — 

greens.  Shrubs,  and  Fancy  Plants;  Agricultural 
er  Seeds:  Roots,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  the  noted  Me 
iecd  Shops,  Kendal. 


!  and  13— FOREST,  FRUIT 
nts    Feet,  and    Canal    Head 

TUESDAY,  October  17-VEGETABLE  and    FLOWER    SEEDS, 


TURAL    SEEDS,    SHOP     FITTINGS, 

id  on  application  to  M.  DEROME, . 


from  the  station),  on  FRID/ 

eenhousepl.Ints" 


i,  5  feet  high 
iphyllums,   301 

-"pT/ns  ^^alsi 
iving  Lomaria 

/'be  had  on 


important  SALEo 

HOUSE  PLANTS 
&c.;  fine  Standard 
TREES,  i-c 

-jyJESSRS 


SELL  by 

c COLLECTION 


fa  COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  G 
;  about  1500  Winter  Blooming  HE 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,    clean  grown 


PROTHEROE  AND   MORRIS 

,n  the  Premises.  The  Burnt  Asl 
MONDAY.   October  t),   at    it 


i.  Exotic  Ferns,  Light  Boxes.  Hand  Ligl 
oice  and  varied  collection  of  Greenhouse 
taller),  consisting  of  1500  beautifully  grow; 
,  Cytissus.  Acacias  Veronica  Blue  Gem  . 


IS,  Lapageria  r 
IS,  Iron  Seats, 
■lants  (the  pro 
Heaths  of  the 


idica,     Epiphyllum 

•lected  F™,tTreei. 

^oicc  Succulent  and  Rockwork  PI; 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to 


Roses,  comprising  all  the  best  1 
Catalogues  may  1 


from  the   He 


Hcrfe?s  that 
belonging  to 
"  the  animals  being  by 
.;l ;  there  are  also  several  Heifers  descended 
i.;scotc  Herd.  Also  will  be  offered  some  ver>- 
i'-lfcrs,  prime  grazine   Bullocks,  and  well-bred 

;ig'rl's';ra7beS  "°.m"w.  ward,  Ashby 
JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langhara  Place, 


LUlingstone  Dayrell,  near  Buoljmgham. 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of  a  VERY    OLD    ESTABLISHED 
HERD  of  PURE  BRED  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without   reserve,   on   WEDNESDAY  NEXT,   October  4,   at 


1  admired  Seraphin 


the  fashionab 

''Ei'th^edig. 
ayrell,    B 


Catalogues, 
Lkn'gham"pia 


N°s 


TICE. 


:    of    the     HERD 

Park,    St.    Neots,    will    t 
NOT    Thursday,    the    1, 


nPHi 


.  SPECIAL  PRIZF 
Right  Hon.  the  Eai  1 
Club,  for  the  best  In^l. 
the  Pole  Axe,  for  St., 
marrow,  commonly  ti] 
must  be  delivered  at  th 
OCTOBER  I,  1871.    Al 

Comer  of  Half-Moon  i 


PRIZE      for 

■;  is  offered  by  The 


EXHIB 


REAT^  ANNIIAL 

Poiff.TRY,"CORN;  ROOTS."  an"d  IMPLEMENTS, 
Bingley  Hali,  on  SATURDAY,  MOND.AY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  November  25,  27,  28,  20.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOIJSAND  TVVO  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded.  

PRIZE     LISTS,      CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  28 

JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices,  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


FAT    CAT-PLE,  SHEEP.    PIGS,   DOMESTIC 


IMPLEMENTS  s 

Printed  Forms  o 

obtained  of  Mr.   1 


APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  I 

MACHI^  "     ■  "•""" 

\v'lD  VuLLEN,  . 
iccadilly,  London,  \ 
ds  "  Smithfield  Clu 


The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE.  SHEEP, 

be  held  at  the - 

ISD.Wafternooi 


rURAL    HALL,  ISLINGTON,  oil 
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Ee  Mr.  E.  Glendinnlng,  Deceased. 

ABSOLUTE  SALE. 
To  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and  FLORISTS. 
High  Road,  Turnbam  Green,  near  the  Toll  Gate,  and  known  a 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed'  by  the  E.xecutri 
SELL  by  AUCTION„at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnbam  C 
on  TUESDAY'.  October  10,  at  4  o'Clock  p  M.,  in  TWO  L 
the  valuable  LEASES,  GOODWILL.  &c.,  of  the  impoitant  Bu! 
Premises  and  Residential  Property,  known  as  the  Chiswick  N  urs 
established  in  the  name  of  Glendinnlng  for  nearly  30  years,  exte 
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ing  the  Residence,  Shop,  Offices,  Warchi 
Cottage  adjoining,  ha"'"!!  »  h  "w'^"  m'' r^uau 
750  leet  to  the  South-Western  Railway.  Rent  on  lease,  , 
annum;  and  Gore  Cottage  adjoininf;,  £13 J^.'  annum.  LOT 
prises  the  Nursery  on  the  West  side  ofChiswick  Lane,  wit 
dence  held. on  Lease  at  the  reduced  rent  of  i;&)  per  annun 

other  Erections,  Nursery  Stock,  Utensils,  &c.,    at  a  valuai 
uired.    May  be  viewed.  ,  . 

printed  particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions,  of 
LL,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Bridge  Avenue,  Hammersmith. 
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great  increase  of  PAUPERISM  which  took 
ce  during  the  1 
appeara 


THE  great 
place  during  the  16th  century  was  the  first 


e  of  an  unwelcome  phenomenon,  with 
which  we  have  become  only  too  familiar.  As  a 
matter  of  course  we  find  nothing  in  history  to 
compare  with  the  colossal  amounts  now  expended 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
i.  e.,  between  seven  and  a  half  and  eight  millions 
of  pounds  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
from  five  and  a  half  to  something  less  than  six 
millions  in  the  corresponding  years  of  the  last 
decade. 

In  the  year  1601,  when  the  first  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (43  Eliz.)  was  passed,  the  popu- 
lation of  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
5,000,000.  The  recent  census  shows  us  that 
it  has  more  than  quadrupled.  Neither  the 
great  statesmen  nor  the  subjects  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  accustomed  to  the  large  sums 
in  social  arithmetic  with  which  modern  society 
has  to  deal,  and  in  that  respect  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  past  and  the  present,  but  m 
other  respects  theie  is  a  close  analogy  between 
the  pauperism  of  the  two  periods  ;  and  history 
undoubtedly  supplies  the  key  by  which  we  can 
read  and  understand  what  is  passing  under  our 
eyes. 
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At  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system  the 
bond-labourers  of  the  great  barons  became  free 
labourers.  Previously  the  poor  had  enjoyed  few 
of  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  and  they  had  suffered 
none  of  its  pains— they  had  always  been  certain 
of  food.  It  is  a  natural  condition  of  freedom  that 
people  must  shift  for  themselves,  and  it  is  better 
for  them  to  do  so  at  some  risk  than  to  subsist  on 
bounty  as  serfs,  fed  like  animals  at  a  master's 
trough.  The  desire  of  men  to  improve  their  con- 
dition is  the  germ  of  many  social  virtues,  and  of 
much  that  is  excellent  in  the  human  character. 
But  the  sudden  creation  of  a  large  class  of  inde- 
pendent poor  was  an  evil  for  which  there  was 
no  remedy.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  a  new  order  of  society,  the  "  sturdy  vaga- 
bonds "  and  "  valiant  beggars,"  who  were  to 
figure  so  considerably  in  the  statutes  of  the 
ensuing  period.  The  earlier  Acts  were  com- 
paratively mild.  They  enacted  that  loiterers, 
wanderers,  beggars,  and  idlers,  when  caught, 
should  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  days,  "  there 
to  remain  with  no  other  sustenance  than  bread 
and  water."  If  caught  again,  after  having  been 
commanded  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood,  they 
were  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  six  days,  with 
"  like  diet  as  is  before  rehearsed." 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  at  a  time 
when  the  church  lands  embraced  one-sixth  of 
the  real  property  of  the  kingdom  involved  50,000 
persons  in  utter  ruin,  and  this  so  recruited  the 
ranks  of  vagrants  and  beggars  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Henry  the  Eighth's  successor  proceeded 
to  pass  a  barbarous  law  to  repress  "vagabundrye 
and  idleness."  Any  person  "living  idly  and 
loiteringly "  was  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
with  the  letter  "  V,"  and  adjudged  to  be  the 
slave,  for  two  years,  of  the  person  who  brought 
him  to  justice.  If  he  ran  away  he  was  to  be 
branded  a  second  time  and  enslaved  for  live,  and 
if  he  ran  away  a  second  time  he  was  to  be  a 
felon  and  "  to  suffer  pains  of  death."  Any  person 
helping  the  slave  to  remove  his  iron  ring  to  for- 
feit ^10.  So  much  for  contemporary  wisdom  and 
appreciation  of  the  causes  and  possible  remedies 
of  the  increasing  pauperism  of  that  day. 

Our  ancestors  persevered  in  their  attempts  to 
exorcise  the  demon  that  had  appeared  among 
them.  For  200  years  the  most  industrious  people 
in  the  world  were  convinced  that  "  idleness  and 
otiosity  "  were  the  besetting  sins  of  the  nation. 
In  Defoe's  "  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,"  one  of 
the  first  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  century,  it  is  maintained  that,  though 
"  we  are  burdened  with  a  crowd  of  clamouring 
unemployed,  unprovided-for  poor  people,"  yet 
"  there  is  more  labour  than  hands  ; "  that  the 
causes  of  poverty  in  England  were  casualty  and 
luxury,  sloth  and  pride.  "  Good  husbandry 
(economy)  is  no  English  virtue,"  we  are  told  ;  it 
may  thrive  here  and  there,  but  it  is  against 
"  the  natural  temper  and  genius  of  the  nation," 
who,  "  generally  speaking,  cannot  save  their 
money."  "  The  profuse  extravagant  humour  of 
our  poor  people  in  eating  and  drinking  keeps 
them  low."  An  Englishman  loves  "  to  get  his 
pocket  full  of  money,  and  then  go  and  be  idle, 
or  perhaps  drunk,  till  all  be  gone."  "  We  are  the 
most  lazy,  diligent  nation  in  the  world,"  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  needed  "  to  cure  the  sloth 
and  luxury  of  our  poor  ;  make  drunkards  take 
care  of  wife  and  children,  spendthrifts  lay  up  for 
a  wet  day  ;  idle,  lazy  fellows  diligent ;  and 
thoughtless,  sottish  men  careful." 

This  estimate  of  the  power  and  province  of 
legislation  was  followed  by  an  Act  which  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH  has  described  as  a  bulwark  for 
half  a  century  against  the  progress  of  fictitious 
pauperism.  This  was  the  lamous  Act  of  1723, 
which  enabled  parishes  to  unite  for  building 
workhouses,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
refusing  relief  except  in  a  workhouse,  an  alterna- 
tive which  was  regarded  with  great  and  natural 
aversion,  as  it  is  now.  A  growing  trade  and  a 
cycle  of  good  harvests  aided  the  new  law,  and 
the  period  which  followed  will  always  be 
remarkable  as  an  era  of  singular  prosperity. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
did  not  exceed  an  average  of  ^750,000,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  it  had  been  50  years 
previously. 

But  even  Parliaments  do  not  always  let  well 
enough  alone.  After  the  American  war,  and  before 
the  Revolutionary  war  with  France,  when  the 
poor's  rate  was  still  moderate,  the  salutary  law  of 
1723  was  abandoned,  and  in  1782  Gilbert's  Act 
provided  that  work  should  be  found  for  able- 
bodied  paupers  at  or  near  their  own  homes,  and 


thus  an  active  Member  of  Parliament  succeeded 
in  removing  the  checks  to  idleness  and  imposture, 
and  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  schemes  that  could  have  been 
devised.  , 

A  time  of  trial  soon  came,  and  for  many  years 
the  poor  were  subjected  to  influences  calculated 
to  destroy  their  self-respect  and  independence. 
At  one  time,  when  wages  were  partly  paid  out  of 
the  rates,  almost  every  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  country  became  a  pauper,  and  as  they  were 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  children,  with- 
out regard  to  skill,  conduct,  or  actual  earnings, 
imprudence,  improvidence,  and  idleness  were 
directly  encouraged.  The  mischief  was  wide- 
spread, for  war  and  adverse  seasons  crippled  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  occasioned  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  levied  for  the  poor,  till, 
in  1 814,  1 81 5,  and  1S16,  it  exceeded  ^6,000,000 
a-year,  and  in  1 817  it  reached  ^7,870,800 — Wheat 
being  94J-.  <)if.  per  qr.  The  Act  of  1834,  which 
established  the  existing  system  of  administration 
of  Poor-laws,  may  be  said  broadly  to  have  cor- 
rected old  errors  and  grievances,  and  to  have 
effectually  cleared  the  ground  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  and  preventives  of  pauperism. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  m 
recent  times,  may  be  marked  by  the  following 
figures.  From  181 1  to  1834,  the  sums  raised 
for  poor's  -  rates  ranged  from  ^7,800,000  to 
^4,500,000,  decreasing  gradually  ;  from  1S34  to 
1847,  the  amounts  were  from  ^{^4,000,000  to 
^5.500,000.  The  cost  of  the  rates,  per  head  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  had 
been  about  2s.  6if.  per  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century,  was  for  the  following  decades — 1801, 
()s.  id.  ;  1811,  13J.  id.;  1821,  10s.  -jd.;  1831 
9J-.  cjd.  \  1S41,  6^.  Since  1841  there  wa?,  until 
the  last  three  years,  a  general  reduction  in  the 
amount,  with  a  regular  but  not  extreme  variation, 
the  total  ranging  from  5^.  to  i>s.  ;  subsequently 
there  has  been  a  marked  rise  of  at  least  20  per 
cent.,  the  expenditure  having  been  about  "js.  per 
head  in  each  year.  The  increasing  pauperism 
of  the  present  age  has  its  root  in  the  cities  and 
trade,  not  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
condition  of  the  farm  labourer  has  been  con- 
tinually progressing  since  the  deplorable  period 
just  referred  to;  from  1800  to  1818  his  wages 
were  l  \s.  a  week,  which  purchased  two  quarts 
less  than  a  bushel  of  Wheat  at  the  average  price  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  wages  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey  during  last  winter  were 
from  \is.  to  I5J-.  Taking  the  lowest  district  and 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  year's  earnings,  the 
wages  of  day  labour  will  be  found  now  to  pur- 
chase more  than  2  bush,  of  Wheat  per  week. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  days  of  abundance 
in  the  last  century  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
better  off  than  he  has  been  in  any  but  the  most 
recent  years  ;  from  1742  to  1752  his  wages  were 
ds.  per  week,  which  at  the  average  price  of  30J. 
per  quarter,  purchased  rather  more  than  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  Wheat. 


In  a  recent  number  we  drew  attention  to  the 
supposition  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
climate  of  the  prairie  districts  in  the  Far  West  of 
North  America,  in  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ments and  attendant  cultivation  that  were 
spreading  over  them.  Taller  herbaceous  plants 
are  said  to  be  taking  the  place  of  the  short 
grasses,  imparting  more  shade  to  the  soil,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  rain  is  said  now  to  fall,  and  a 
milder  climate  with  less  extremes  appears  to  be 
the  result. 

It  is  premature  to  say  that  the  amelioration  in 
question  is  in  reality  to  be  referred  to  these 
causes  ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  suggests  a 
solution  for  a  difficult  problem  which  has  of  late 
years  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  in  Russia,  viz.,  how 
the  steppes  in  the  south  of  that  kingdom  should 
be  dealt  with,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  render 
them  productive  and  improve  the  climate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  barrenness  of  the  Russian 
steppes  has  much  in  common  with  the  treeless- 
ness  of  the  American  prairies.  In  neither  is  it 
due  in  the  main  to  any  defect  or  peculiarity  in 
the  soil.  There  are  important  and  vast  excep- 
tions, but  the  soil  of  much  of  the  steppes  is  the 
incrediby  rich,  deep  Tschernosom,  and  the 
generality  of  the  prairie  soil,  if  not  so  excep- 
tionally fertile,  is  at  least  of  fair,  if  not  of  more 
than  average  excellence.  The  one  thing  wanted 
by  both  is  water,  and  how  to  procure  it  is  the 
problem.  We  see  how  it  may  be  and  is  being 
obtained  for  North  America,  but  something  more 
is  needed  for   the  steppes.       One   very  obvious 


dation  is  the  gradual  planting  of  much 
of  the  country,  beginning  near  the  rivers,  where 
water  could  be  obtained,  by  irrigation  or  other- 
wise, and  gradually  extending  the  plantations  as, 
by  their  influence  as  a  reservoir  or  sponge,  they 
should  enable  further  planting  to  be  successfully 
carried  on. 

But  this  process  is  too  slow  for  the  Russians. 
They  wish  something  more  rapid  in  its  action — 
something  that  will  allow  the  present  generation 
to  profit  by  its  operation — something  not  of  a 
general  character,  but  capable  of  individual 
application.  We  are  afraid  this  will  not  be  easy 
to  find. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  any  great  success. 
Time,  and  much  time,  is  required  for  every  great 
work,  and  the  alteration  of  the  climate  of  a  vast 
tract  of  country  is  no  small  one.  But  we  have 
lately  heard  that  a  course  of  procedure  analogous 
to  the  stirring  of  the  soil  of  the  prairies  by  the 
cultivation  of  new  settlements  has  been  tried 
with  promising  results.  It  consists  in  very  deep 
trenching.  The  great  difficulty,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  want  of  water.  That  can  only  be  pro- 
cured either  from  the  rivers,  or  from  the  clouds, 
or  from  the  soil  itself.  Here  the  rivers  are 
distant,  and  from  the  dead  level  of  the  country 
irrigation  is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  clouds, 
from  want  of  mountains  or  forests,  give  no  rain 
for  long  periods.  In  some  districts  a  year  or 
more  occasionally  passes  without  a  shower  re- 
freshing the  earth,  and  very  generally  not  a  drop 
falls  in  the  whole  country  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  September.  It  rains  no  doubt 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  snows  in  winter,  but 
the  country  is  so  uniformly  level,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  subjacent  strata  are  so 
uniformly  level,  never  having  been  disturbed  by 
geological  causes,  that  there  are  no  means  by 
which  the  water  which  falls  at  these  seasons 
can  be  accumulated  and  stored  up  in  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  or  fissures  (the  existence  of  deep 
springs  depending  mainly  on  the  inclination  of 
strata  produced  by  the  dislocation  of  beds).  The 
surface  of  the  ground  by  long  baking,  too,  is 
burned  as  hard  as  a  clay  floor,  and  when  rain 
does  fall,  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
scarcely  sinking  at  all  until  the  warm  season 
comes,  when  it  is  all  evaporated. 

By  digging  deep  into  the  soil,  however,  and 
loosening  it  far  down,  the  rain  is  allowed  to 
sink  and  penetrate  beyond  the  reach  of  evapo- 
ration, and  so  a  reservoir  is  formed  which  can 
be  reached  by  the  roots  of  any  trees  that  may  be 
planted.  This  plan  of  planting  after  very  deep 
trenching  is  said  to  be  beginning  to  answer. 

With  such  large  supplies  of  water  as  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  no  great  mountains  intervening,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  regions  which  are  now  a  waste 
should  not  be  a  garden  ;  were  the  ground  even 
partially  clothed  with  timber,  the  whole  would  be 
changed.  There  is  no  reservoir  of  moisture  equal 
to  a  forest.  It  is  a  sponge  which  soaks  up  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water,  to  render  it  back  in 
perennial  springs  and  streams.  Moreover,  forests 
not  only  receive  rain  and  retain  it  when  it  falls, 
but  they  attract  it.  We  read  that  already  a  few 
trees  planted  by  the  engineers  employed  in  the 
excavation  and  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
near  their  temporary  residences,  have  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  clouds,  and  that  the  rare  event 
of  rain  falling  in  the  land  of  Egypt  has  already 
taken  place  in  their  vicinity.  To  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  South  of  Russia  is  obviously  the 
true  means  of  utilising,  fertilising,  and  rendering 
productive  the  vast  steppes  in  question,  and  an 
extensive  system  of  planting  after  deep  trenching, 
combined  with  other  means  which  have  been 
suggested,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  supply 
them. 

To  effect  sales  of  English  Wheat  on  Monday 

in  Mark  Lane,  a  reduction  of  \s.  perqr.  on  the  previ( 
Monday's  rates  had  to  be  submitted  to.    On  Wed 
the  lone  of  the  Market  was  quiet,  but  there  ^ 

material   variation  in  prices. At  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  choice  qualities  of  Beasts  did 
not  experience  much  change  in  price,  but  a  clearance 
could  not  be  elTected  in  Sheep,  even  at  lower  rates.  On 
Thursday  trade  was  dull,  at  lower  prices  for  all  kinds. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Caird,  on  THE 

Harvest  of  187 1,  appeared  in  Wednesday's  Times : — 

"As,  in  my  opinion,  some  serious  misapprehension  is 
entertained  regarding  the  produce  of  last  han-est,  I 
venture  to  offer  an  estimate  based  on  my  own  experience 
as  a  considerable  grower  of  Wheat,  and  after  a  very 
extensive  obser\'ation  of  the  country  immediately  before 
and  since  the  close  of  the  harvest.  The  acreage  given  in 
the  Agricultural  Returns  lately  published,  with  the 
addition  of  the  figures  of  1870  for  Ireland  and  the  islands. 
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"  The  annual  consumption  may  now  be  take: 
22,000,000  qr.,  which  would  therefore  show  the  im 
required  to  be  r  1,000,000  qr.  But,  owing  to  the 
parative  lateness  of  this  harvest,  the  probability  is  that 
not  more  than  eleven  and  a  half  months'  consumption  wil 
be  needed  to  meet  the  harvest  of  1872,  so  that  the  foreigi 
supply  required  may  thus  be  reduced  to  very  little  ove 


>qr. 


hink  this  a  liberal 
foreign  requirements.  During  the  last  10  years  it  lias  only 
once  been  exceeded.  For  1867,  which  was  the  worst  crop 
of  the  10,  and  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  the  present  year, 
the  import  of  foreign  Wheat  mthin  the  harvest-year  was 
9,293,000  qr.  It  exceeded  10,000,000  only  in  1870,  and 
that  after  an  average  home  crop,  but  with  consumption 
no  doubt  stimulated  by  the  low  price  of  46s. ,  which 
the  average  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  The  price 
is  lor.  higher  now,  and  if  for  the  current  year  this  should 
be  maintained  or  exceeded,  the  consumption  will  thereby 
to  a  moderate  extent  be  economised. 

"The  price  must  necessarily  be  more  diffictllt 
than  the  quantity  required,  for  it  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  crops  and  requirements  of  other  countries.  To  a  certain 
e.\tent  it  will  also  Jje  affected  by  the  yield  of  the  Potato  crop, 
which  is  hkely  to  be  seriously  deficient.  The  Wheat  crop  of 
our  nearest  neighbour,  France,  is  said  to  be  very  defi- 
cient ;  but  as  all  other  crops,  and  especially  vegetable 
crops,  in  that  country  are  very  abundant,  and  as  her  pre- 
sent circumstances  must  impose  great  economy,  France  is 
not  likely  this  year  to  import  much  Wheat.  Spain 
is  said  to  have  had  a  good  Wheat  harvest  With  regard 
to  the  main  sources  of  supply  in  Europe  and  America, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend deficiency,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  prices  at  present 
ruling  have,  during  the  last  12  weeks,  sufficed  to  bring  us 
much  ampler  supplies  than  would,  if  continued  at  the 
same  rate,  be  needed  to  carry  us  in  safety  to  another  har- 
vest. The  spring  com  crops  of  all  kinds  are  good,  and 
they  are  twice  the  extent  of  the  Wheat,  while  the  grass 
and  green  crops  for  cattle  are  in  general  very  abundant  ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  in  the  Wheat  and 
Potato  crops,  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  harvest  of 
1871  will,  when  taken  altogether,  be  of  full  average  value." 

The  following  preliminary  abstract  of  Agri- 
cultural Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1S71 
has  been  issued  from  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — • 

Extent  of  Land  in  Great  Britain  under 


Whe; 


Barley. 


Potato! 


2.763.30= 
2,719.308 
Decreas 


6o,59« 
60,028 


■071 +25,839     ••  —2,405,243     ••    +569,437 

■Mg o.5p.ct.      ..     S.ip.ct.       ..  sg.sp.ct. 

On  Wednesday,    at  the   meeting  of  the   East 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society,  Lord  Vernon  thus  re^ 
ferred  to  the  Relations  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 

"  At  Liverpool  the  other  week.  Lord  Derby,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  land,  stated  as  hi< 
opinion  that  any  tenant  who  was  good  enough  to  be  kept 
permanently  should  have  a  lease  if  he  wished  it.  That 
started  the  whole  question  of  leases  v.  agreements.  What 
was  the  test  to  be  applied  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  ; 
tenant  was  good  enough  to  keep  ?  Was  the  test  to  be  out 
of  skill  ?  because  if  it  was,  a  tenant,  after  entering  r 
farm,  might  have  all  his  powers  paralysed  by  ill-health 
If  it  was  one  of  capital,  he  might  die  after  he  had  been 
in  possession  of  his  farm  a  certain  time,  and  his  property 
might  be  divided  amongst  his  wife  and  five,  or  si: 
more  children,  who  might  be  in  distant  parts  of  the 
worid.  Therefore,  he  could  not  think  that  either  skill  or 
capital,  or  the  combination  of  both,  was  a  sufficient  test 
to  secure  a  landlord's  interest  in  ascertaining  whether 
a  tenant  was  good  enough  to  keep  permanently.  A 
man  might  be  the  very  best  tenant  in  the  world  at  the 
commencement  of  his  lease,  but,  owing  to  physical  or 
moral  causes,  he  might  very  shortly  after  entering  upon 
his  farm  be  very  much  deteriorated  in  his  condition,  and 
the  landlord's  interest  would  suffer  in  a  manner  which  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  estimate.  .As  a  landlord  he  had  had 
to  do  with  both  systems  of  letting,  and,  speaking  in  the 
landlord's  interest,  he  had  not  observed  a  greater  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  tenants  under  lease  to  improve  their 
farms  than  on  the  part  of  those  under  annual  agreements  ; 
and  in  more  than  one  case  he  had  had  to  do  with  farms 
which  had  greatly  suffered  owing  to  the  neghgence  of 
tenants  who  had  held  leases.  In  the  case  of  a  very  large 
farm  he  had  the  condition  of  the  fences  valued,  and  he 
found  that  it  would  have  cost  ;£'soo  or  ^'600  to  put  them 
in  order.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present 
mode  of  letting  land  was  not  as  business-like  as  it  might 
be.  Every  landlord  had  a  perfect  right  to  propose  an 
agreement  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  believed  that  if  the  conditions  of  letting 
were  more  liberal  than  they  were  at  present,  the  land- 
lords' interest  need  not  suffer  at  all.  Were  he  a  tenant, 
he  would  infinitely  prefer  entering  a  farm  under  an  annual 


with  proper  compensation  clauses,  to  the  very    has  been  converted  into  luxuriant  grass  ;  also  Mr.  Joshl'A 
vhich  had  ever  come  under  his  notice.  Newton,  for  the  energy  with  which  he  is  draining  and 

liming  at  Whiteside.  The  judges  think  it  right  to  notice 
the  improvements  of  Mr.  Grieves,  of  Aller's  Hill,  at  the 
Green  Moss.  The  field  is  less  than  6  acres,  and  therefore 
too  small  to  compete,  but  the  work  is  very  thoroughly 
■  n   exceedingly    poor    piece    of   moss    has,    by 


The    Chamber    of  Agriculture    Journal  of 

last  week  contains  an  elaborate  Comparison  of  the 
Character  of  the  Harvest  with  that  of  the  previous 
during  the  past  26  years,  of  which  the  figu 


_     taken  from  the  past  26  years'  returns  of  the  Agriad-  j  levelling,  draining,  liming,  and  manuring,  been  converted 
lural  Gazette.     Comparing  the  harvest,  whether  aver-  i  i"t°^a  very  good  piece  of  grass  ;  and  the  judges  : 
age,  over  average,  or  undlr  average,  with  the  average  ,  ^°\  '.¥  P'^P°=.<=  °f  <^^ll.'"g  '1>^  "*"""'""  "'  =""' 
temperature  and  rainfall  of  the  previous  August,  the 


'  neighbou 


three  crops  of 
,.  ,,         -.        T  jTi      I --iji"  .-.^  ou.,i..=i  away,  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case  where 

previous  July  and  August,  the  previous  June  and  July,  ^  ,j,j,  j^^^  j^  naturally  poorer  the  result  is  better  than  with 
the  previous  June,  July  and  August,  the  very  laborious  1  theirs.      In  conclusion  the  judges  desire  to  express  the 

and   industrious   calculator  arrives  at   the   conclusion  :  pie;  '         

that     "the    thermometer    and    rain-gauge     together,    in  \ 
checked  by  modifying  accidents  in  the  condition  of  the  ,  out 


1  they  have  had  in  going  through  the  district, 
ssing  the  improvements  which  are  being  carried 
i  they  hope  that  the  result  of  this  competition  will 


Year. 

June  and  July. 

July  and  August. 

August. 

June,^July,  and 
Heat.     [  Rainfall. 

HeaL 

Rainfall. 

Heat. 

Heat. 

RainfaU. 

^ 

_ 

+  3-4 

+  1.26 

Over  average 

1847 

^00 

+  2.0 

—  0.92 

+  2   19 

+  3-37 

1849 

—  0.53 

-0.36 

Under  average 

Average 

1852 

—  0  I 

—  '-4 

+  0.51 

+  2.94 

Much  under  average 

:^:s 

Under  average 

■  855 

+  °.5 

18I7 

-HoS 

+  i.o 

+  0,9 

—  ■■77 

—  4.6 

-4-6 

+  2.50 

—  4S 

+  5  33 

Much  under  average 

Under  average 

-2.6 

Much  under  average 

-1-0.6 

-,.76 

Much  over  average 

1864 

1865 

+  0.89 

—  1.7 

+  0.3 

Under  average 

1867 

+  19s 

+  0.49 

—  2.71 

—  1.59 

Much  over  average 

.859 

—  2  57 

ZaiJ 

-"■5 

.87, 

-1.7 

+  1.2 

-0.52 

+  3-3 

—  1.27 

0.1 

+  0.74 

crop  which  are  known  before  harvest  arrives,  constitute 
infallible  guide  to  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of 
yield  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  that  an  estimate 
of  the  crop,  based  upon  this  test,  and  published  in 
August  or  September,  will  not  be  disproved  by  the 
results  of  actual  threshing  in  the  autumn  or  the  winter 
months."  We  quote  the  above  Table,  as  giving  the 
substance  of  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusion  is 
based. 

-  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  South  Tyne 
Agricultural  Society,  the  silver  cups  offered  by 
" "  Hope  Wallace  and  the  Rev.  Dixon  Bro\vn 
for  the  greatest  improvement  by  a  proprietor  or  tenant 
previously  unreclaimed  mountain  land  or  hill  pas- 
•e,  made  within  the  10  preceding  years,  and  in 
extent  not  less  than  6  acres  in  one  piece  or  plot,  were 
awarded  :  1st,  to  Mrs.  Winter,  Low  House  ;  and  2d, 
to  the  Rev.  Dixon  Brown,  Unthank  Hall.  The 
following  is  the  statement  handed  in  by  the  judges 
(Messrs.  T.  Wright  and  T.  P.  DoDs) : - 

"The  judges,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  handed 
>  them  by  the  committee,  visited  and  examined  the 
hole  of  the  reclaimed  land  entered  for  competition  for 
the  prizes,  the  number  of  competitors  being  14.  After  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  schedules  handed  in  by  the 
competitors,  together  with  the  notes  made  by  them  in  the 
course  of  their  examination,  the  judges  had  no  difficulty 
in  singling  out  two  of  the  competitors  as  standing  out 
from  the  others,  viz.,  Mrs,  Winter,  of  Low  House  ;  and 
the  Rev.  DlxON  Brown.  After  a  full  consideration  of 
the  situation,  original  quality  of  the  land,  obstacles 
opposed  to,  and  the  success  of  the  reclamation  they 
agreed  to  award  to  Mrs.  Winter,  of  Low  House,  the 
ist  prize,  and  to  the  Rev.  DixON  Brovpn,  of  Unthank 
Hall,  the  2d  prize.  The  judges  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  to  which  they  have  awarded 
the  ist  prize  was  previous  to  being  reclaimed 
a  piece  of  exceedingly  poor,  black-topped,  heath, 
lying  at  a  high  elevation  ;  and  that  by  quarrying  out  the 
stones,  ploughing  up,  liming,  cropping  twice  with  Turnips, 
and  sowing  away  without  any  corn  crop  being  taken  from 
the  land,  a  most  excellent  pasture  has  been  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  about  fy  per  acre,  the  value  of  the  Turnip  crops 
and  the  first  year's  seeds  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
whole  cost.  The  judges  very  highly  commend  the  energy 
and  industry  of  Mrs.  Winter  in  reclaiming  so  uninviting 
a  subject.  They  are  also  glad  to  find  Mr.  Brown  setting 
so  good  an  example  to  the  landlords  around  in  so 
energetically  carrying  forward  the  work  of  reclamation. 
They  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  in  the  portion 
he  is  now  busy  with,  by  way  of  experiment,  follow  his  first 
crop  of  Turnips  by  a  second,  and  sow  away  without 
y  corn  crop.  Where  corn  is  taken  for  a  first 
crop  It  will  rarely  pay  seed  and  harvesting ;  and  from 
many  of  the  places  which  the  judges  visited  a  second  crop 
was  taken  before  anything  except  lime  had  been  applied. 
Where  corn  is  taken  a^ter  Turnips  it  is  very  apt  to  hurt 
the  seed  by  getting  lodged,  and  the  judges  cannot  but 
think  that  wherever  corn  is  taken  from  weak  moor  land  the 
pasturage  is  less  or  more  damaged  thereby.  As  the  occupier 
small  holding  the  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  BvwELL, 
of  Bumstones,  for  the  energy  and  success  displayed  by  him 
reclaiming  his  piece  of  common  land.  They  also  highly 
nmend  Mr.  Thomas  Little  for  the  extensive  fencing, 
draining,  and  liming  done  by  him  at  Far  House,  Knars- 
dale.  They  commend  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Snowdon  for 
ler  in  which,  by  means  of  draining,  liming,  and 
feeding  on  the  grass  with  cake,  their  heath  at  Lees  Hall 


be  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  work  of  reclamation,  for 
which  there  is  still  abundant  room,  and  from  which  the 
improvers  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  return." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
We  blame  the  postal  arrangements  for  the  delay  of 
our  notice  of  the  Panton  House  sale,  which  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  The  Messrs. 
Dudding  have  long  been  known  as  the  possessors  of 
animals  not  only  of  pedigree  but  of  excellence,  and 
they  have  been  for  many  years  successful  exhibitors  at 
our  largest  shows.  The  recent  sale  of  84  head,  com- 
prising a  considerable  proportion  of  calves  of  the  year, 
realised  the  very  fair  average  of  ^48  y.  per  head  : 
71  cows  made  ^46  7r.  each,  and  11  bulls  £y)  \%s. 
each,  while  the  grand  total  amounted  to  £,-y)i,i.  The 
highest  prices  were  given  for  descendants  of  Sutifloiuer 
by  Gracchus,  Blanche  by  General  Washington, 
Fancy  by  PRETENDER,  Alice  Buckingham  by  RoYAL 
Buckingham,  Countess  of  IVragby,  Actress  by 
Prince  Alfred  (13,494),  and  xJi'mm^/rj' by  Leonard 
(4210).  The  following  are  among  the  principal  prices 
given  ■.Spring  Flower  by  'Vanguard  (10,994), 
33  gs.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickin  ;  Countess  of  IVra^y  by  Sir 
Roger  {16,991) — (dam  of  Countess  of  Yarborough,  the 
2d  prize  Oxford  heifer,  sold  for  350  gs.,  to  go  out  to 
Canada),— 56  gs.,  Mr.  Adwick ;  yuilith'sjoyhy  Prince 
Alfred  (13,484),  61  gs.,  Mr.  J.  Currie ;  Ruby  by 
Colonel  Colling  (17,587),  80  gs.,  Mr.  Denison  ; 
Agility  by  Woodranger  (21,128),  61  gs.,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Booth ;  Hawthorn  Blossom  by  Lord  Panton 
(22,204),  52  gs.,  Mr.  P.  Brown  ;  Fancy  14//;  by 
Royal  Buckingham  (20,718),  51  gs..  Earl  Brown- 
low  ;  Hebe  24//;  by  Colonel  Colling  (17,587), 
50  gs.,  Mr.  Cruickshank  ;  Lady  Bird  by  Royal 
Buckingham  (20,718),  81  gs.,  Mr.  Yarborough ; 
Jiaby  Rose  by  Feudal  Chief  (21,740),  87  gs., 
Mr.  J.  D.  Lister ;  Rosebud  id  by  Ravenshope 
(22,681),  50  gs. ,  Mr.  R.  Taylor;  Amelia  by 
Ravenswood  (22,682),  51  gs.,  Capt.  Pratt  ;  Ruth 
by  Ravenswood,  52  gs..  Earl  Brownlow  ;  Venetia,  by 
do.,  85  gs.,  Mr.  Yarborough  ;  HebeTJth,  by  do.,  42  gs., 
Mr.  Cruickshank;  Prize  Flower,  by  do.,  51  gs., 
Captain  Pratt ;  Fancy  18M,  by  do.,  70  gs.,  Mr.  J. 
Beattie  ;  Summer  Flower,  bydo.,  86  gs.,  Mr.  G.  Bland ; 
Amelia  id,  by  do.,  62  gs.,  Capt.  Pratt  ;  Virginia,  by 
do.,  95  gs.,  Capt.  Pratt;  Attraction  by  Robin 
(24,968),  70  gs.,  Mr.  T.  Pears;  Royal  Brides- 
maid by  Robin,  51  gs.,  Mr.  Knapton;  Pretty 
Maid  by  Robin,  51  gs.,  Mr.  Denison;  Lady 
Grace,  by  do.,  Si  gs. ;  Mr.  J.  Slatter.  In  the  bull 
sale,  Standard  Bearer  by  Ravenswood  was  sold 
to  Captain  Pratt  for  Si  gs. ;  British  Flag  by  Robin 
sold  at  155  gs.  to  Captain  Pratt;  Lord  Hawthorn 
by  Robin  became  Mr.  H.  Minter's  property  at  51  gs. ; 
Adjutant  by  Robin,  was  sold  at  87  gs.  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Ealand ;  and  Fancy  Stuart  by  The  Stuart 
(27,650)  was  secured  at  50  gs.  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliat. 

The  fourth  biennial  sale  at  Brailes  House,  on 

Thursday,  the  2Ist  inst.,  conducted  by  Mr.  Strafford, 
resulted  in  a  general  average  of  £gi  l8j.  Id.  over 
38  head  :  an  average  of  ji'il2  91.  5</.  over  26  females. 
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and  of  /47  Ss.  6d.  over  12  bulls.  The  grand  total 
was  ;i3493  ys.  The  accompanying  price  list  will  show 
that  some  high  prices  were  given,  tlie  demand  being 
principally  for  animals  of  the  LnUy  by  Earl  OF  Derby 
(10,177),  "Chinchilla,"  or  "  Furbelow,"  and  y/jM  by 
Grand  Duke  2D  tribes.  The  Darlington  cow  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19,614),  some  descendants  of 
La/ia  by  Caliph,  Polytint  by  Earl  of  Dublin,  and 
CathUen  by  Caliph,  also  sold  well : — 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calred. 

Purchaser. 

Cmvs  and  Hd/en. 

Gs. 

;"«^? 

76 

Mr!  Fawcett  (Leeds). 

Lady  Emily -id      .. 

1861 

Mr.  W.  W.  Slyc. 

Harebell 

IS 

1863 

Mr.  Lcney. 

Darlinglon  z-ith     .. 

.863 

Mr.  Cheney. 

!■;■; 

Grand  Duchess  ^/Barring- 

1865 

Mr.    Drewry  (for  the 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Autumn  Queen      .. 

Sir  C.  Mordaunt. 

^l 

Sir  George  Philips. 

Lord  Skelmersdalc. 

Sir  G.  Phihps. 

Mr.  Leney. 

Aibreda        

Lady  Surmise        .. 

.869 

71 

Colonel  Kingscote. 

Astasia         

1869 

Malmsey 

Feb.',   ,870 

Ada 

Jan.,'  ,85. 

„S,Mr.  Mcintosh. 

yo^Mr.  Stratton. 

June,  ,870 

i^;.^.^^orV^A.W,CKS„,.. 

Dec,  1870 

42  Mr.  Harbage. 

ROSICRUCIAN 

J,n.,'  .87. 

2=  Mr.  JLirkige. 

NUNEHAM      ..            :.           . 

Albert  Victor     ..         . 

Jnn.,  ,87 

Lol.  I.unter. 

On  Tuesday,  October  3,  Mr.  Thornton  will  sell 

Mr.  W.  Angerstein's  pure-bred  Shorthorns  at  Ashby 
Lodge,  near  Rugby.  The  herd  comprises  between 
30  and  40  head  of  cattle  from  the  Branches  Park  and 
other  good  Booth  stocks,  as  well  as  several  heifers 
descended  from  the  Kingscote  herd. 

Mr.    Thornton   announces    the    sale    of    the 

Lillingstone  Dayrell  Shorthorn  stock  for  October  4. 
The  stock  comprises  40  to  50  head  of  bulls,  cows,  and 
heifers,  about  half  of  which  are  of  the  much-admired 
"Seraphina"  tribe;  theolhersbeingof  the  "Buttercup" 
and  "  Duchess "  families,  carefully  bred  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  latterly  crossed  with  Bates  bulls. 


[The  f 


AGRICULTURAL  REFORM. 

iwing  correspondence  has  appeared  i 


ast  week.] 

In  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
yesterday  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  several 
important  topics  are  touched  upon,  on  one  of  which  I 
entirely  agree  with  him— viz.,  that  our  land  laws  and 
land  tenure  should  be  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  country  brought  about  by  our  accumulated 
wealth,  our  increased  population,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  costly  machinery,  and  greater  capital  in  farm 
operations.  The  course,  however,  which  Mr.  Mechi 
recommends  to  the  country  —  in  the  breaking  up 
of  grass  land,  the  growing  of  Wheat  after  Wheat, 
in  adopting  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Prout,  in  Hert- 
fordshire—is one  which  I  think  few  men  will  endor 
who  have  considered  what  is  involved  in  the  whole 
question. 

The  increase  in  our  home  supply  of  Wheat 
doubtedly  an  important  one,  but  hy  the  side  of  the 
question  of  an  increased  supply  of  meat,  as  I  sho' 
my  little  work  on  "  Continental  Farming,"  it  is  really 
an  insignificant  one.  We  can  draw  our  supplies  of 
corn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  England,  indeed, 
has  become,  under  free  trade,  the  great  granary  for 
the  surplus  grain  of  all  other  countries,  but  the  area 
from  which  we  can  draw  our  supplies  of  animal  food  is 
at  present  limited  very  nearly  to  the  countries  near  to 

Mr.  Mechi  informs  us  that  he  has  grown  this  year 
42  bush,  of  Rivett  Wheat  (the  coarsest  kind)  on  the 
same  land  which  last  year  produced  48  bush,  of  white 
Wheat. 

Now,  in  addition  to  such  a  practice  being  unsound 
in  principle  and  opposed  to  the  scientific  rotation  of 
crops,  what  has  been  gained  ?  By  growing  Wheat 
after  Wheat,  Mr.  Mechi  has  simply  sacrificed  that 
portion  of  his  root  crop.  Had  the  land  been  sown 
with  a  restorative  crop — for  instance.  Mangel— the 
result,  judging  by  the  statements  given  of  the  Tipt 
crops,  would  probably  have  been  a  produce  of  so 


30  or  40  tons  of  roots  per  acre.  These  would  have 
furnished  food  for  a  large  number  of  bullocks  and 
sheep,  a  ton  of  Mangel  producing  some  18  lb.  of  beef 
or  mutton.  Were  any  considerable  number  of  farmers 
to  pursue  the  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Mechi,  the 
result  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  already 
high  price  of  meat,  while  the  influence  upon  the  Wheat 
market  by  the  increase  in  our  home  Wheat  crop  would 
be  infinitesimal.  Suppose  the  country  were  to  adopt 
the  system  of  Mr.  Prout,  who,  I  believe,  crops  the 
whole  of  his  land  every  year,  and,  being  near  London, 
sells  off  the  whole  of  his  produce,  straw  included,  few 
or  no  animals  being  kept  upon  the  farm.  Why  meat, 
under  such  a  course,  would  very  soon  be  at  famine 
prices  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Trout's  system  requires  very  little 
labour  (scarcely  any  in  winter),  the  poor  would  soon 
lack  employment.  I  think,  further,  that  Mr.  Mechi's 
advice  as  to  ploughing  up  poor  grass  land  is  equally 
unsound.  I  should  say — try  and  improve  it.  No  land 
sooner  yields  to  remedial  measures  and  generous  treat- 
ment than  pasture.  Some  ten  years  ago  my  farm 
manager  strongly  urged  me  to  break  up  a  piece  of 
poor  grass.  I  objected,  and  instructed  him  to  drain 
it,  to  harrow  it  well  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
and  to  give  the  animals  kept  upon  it  Mangel, 
corn,  or  cake,  &c.  This  field  is  now  as  nice  a  piece 
of  pasture  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  every 
practical  man  knows  that,  to  breed  successfully,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  permanent  pasture  is  necessary,  if 
not  indispensable,  and  that  more  stock  can  be  raised 
upon  farms  containing  some  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  grass 
land  than  on  farms  exclusively  arable.  With  our  ever- 
increasing  population,  the  people  are  to  be  fed,  more 
animals  must  be  bred.  The  prices  of  store  sto 
enormously  high,  that  many  farmers  are  actually 
deterred  at  the  present  time  from  buying  stock  to  fatten 
during  the  winter,  for  fear  of  never  seeing  their  money 
again,  and  yet  Mr.  Mechi  recommends  a  course  which 
would  infallibly  lead  to  a  diminution  of  our  live  stock 
I  can  only  account  for  the  erroneous  notions  my  friend 
!  has  put  forward,  by  supposing  that  he  has  always  pur- 
sued the  plan  of  "buying  in"  instead  of  breeding  his 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Mechi  has  recommended  others  "  to  watch  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  but  the  reports  he  quotes  of  Mr. 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Scott  appear  to  have,  for  the  time, 
obscured  his  own,  usually,  clear  vision.  Jama  Hmmrd, 
September  21.  

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  of  the 
23d  inst.  the  lively  ebullition  of  my  good  friends  in 
favour  of  a  more  abundant  production  of  meat  ;  for 
that  has  been,  all  along,  the  key-note  of  my  practice, 
as  these  gentlemen  must  have  seen  or  heard  had  they 
read  my  book,  or  noticed  on  my  farm. 

More  fat  meat  to  produce  more  manure,  and  more 
Wheat,  has  ever  been  my  motto,  for  my  annual  pro- 
duction of  meat  for  every  acre  of  my  farm  has  been  fully 
^^5  per  acre,  in  addition  to  nearly  £6  lot.  per  acre  of 
corn,  hay,    &c.,  sent  to  market  and  sold  for  money. 
The  average  produce  of  the  kingdom  per  acre  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  English  and  foreign  statisticians,* 
only  ^3  151-.  ;  so  that  mine  is  more  than  three  times 
that  amount.    In  round  numbers,  the  farmed  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom,   45,000,000  acres,  at  my  average 
^■ii   loj.    per   acre,    would   give  ;^5 17, 500,000 ;  they 
ly  do  give,  at  £i  ly.,  ;^  168, 7 50, 000;  balance 
/our  of  my  practice,  ;,i  348, 650,000. 
These  are   not   imaginative    figures,    but   based   < 
actual  facts,  t 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  22,500,000  acres  of 
pasture  only  make  a  miserable  return  of  about  45r.  to 
5or.  per  acre  of  produce.  Break  them  up,  cultivate 
and  manure  them  well,  and  they  would  much  mor 
than  double  the  yield,  and,  concurrently,  employ  mor 
than  double  the  labour  and  capital.  I  could  give 
ample  evidence  on  this  point,  but  your  readers  need 
only  refer  to  p.  248  of  Morton  on  Soils,  and  Mr. 
Woodward's  case,  vol.  9,  p.  54,  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  to  be  convinced  that  in  England, 
and  even  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  continuance  of 
poor  permanent  pasture  is  a  great  national  loss  and 
mistake.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  feeding  animals 
mainly  with  cake  and  other  produce  not  grown  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  farm  produce— thus 


Dt  breed  stock.     My  success 
upon  making  a  large  qi        '        '  " 
manure.     Without   thi 
Although  I  grow 
make  as  much  0 


farming  depends 

itity  of  meat,  and  consequent 

I    could   not  make   a   profit. 

much  Wheat  and  other  corn,   I 

ore  meat  per  acre  as  those  who 


have  grass  land  only. 

I  this  year  bred  120  lambs  from  77  ewes.  This  is 
my  usual  practice,  and  I  sell  the  lambs  as  fat  mutton 
at  one  year  old,  price  from  521.  to  63^. 

For  many  years  I  reared  30  calves  annually,  and 
sold  them  as  fat  bullocks  at  two  years  old,  price 
averaging  about  £22  to  ^25  each.  I  only  changed 
my  practice  in  this  respect  owing  to  the  cattle  plague, 
but  I  shall  now  resume  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  one  cannot  raise  and  fatten  stock  without  pas- 
ture. There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  when  you 
grow  great  crops  of  Tares,  Clover,  Rye-grass,  roots, 
and  corn,  and  purchase  plenty  of  cake,  and  grow 
plenty  of  straw,  the  latter,  especially  bean-straw, 
when  properly  chaffed  and  prepared,  and  mixed  with 
richer  food,  such  as  cake,  corn,  &c.,  renders  us  inde- 
pendent of  hay.  A  crop  of  standing  green  Beans  in 
July  and  August  affords  more  food  than  any  pasture, 
the  crop  being  passed  through  the  chaff-cutter.  In 
some  parts  of  Norfolk  sheep  are  folded  on  green 
Beans. 

By  deeper  cultivation  and  more  abundant  manure 
one  acre  may  be  probably  made  to  produce  as  much 
root  crop  as  two  under  the  ordinary  plan.  7-  7-  Mechi, 
Tiptree  Hall,  Kclvedon,  Essex,  September  25. 


^  m.eat  and  growing  Wheat 
of  course,  much  deeper  cultivation  than  the  ordinary 
5-inch  agricultural  pie-crust. 

" '     "  uses  no  less  than  ^3  per  acre  per  annum  of 

artificial  manures,  and  very  deep  steam  cultivation, 
and  of  course  must  be  the  best  judge  of  what  suits  his 
own  peculiar  soil,  but  I  prefer  for  many  reasons  the 
concurrent  production  of  meat  and  Wheat. 

Your  correspondents  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 


t  from  my  books,  year  ending  December 


■  Rural 


;^759  5j.  ^d.  ;  wool  sold, 
eggs  sold,  Z50  4 


/sit. 


THE  DERBY  CHEESE  FACTORY. 
The  Derby  factory,  originally  a  cheesefactor's  ware- 
house, is  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  consists  of 
three  separate  floors.  It  adjoins  the  Derby  canal  and 
Mr.  Roe's  timber-yard,  the  ground  on  one  side  being 
on  a  level  with  the  first  floor.  The  basement,  being  an 
excavation,  insures  an  equable  temperature,  which 
is  conducive  to  uniform  quality  in  the  cheese.  A 
width  of  6  feet  on  the  east  end,  embracing  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  was  partitioned  off  and  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  4  leet,  lined  with  blue  bricks  laid  in 
cement,  and  converted  into  a  whey  cistern  capable 
of  holding  3500  gallons. 

The  evening's  milk  having  arrived  at  the  factory, 
is  weighed  and  run  directly  into  the  vats  in 
e  make-room,  which  has  already  been  fully 
described  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal* 
When  the  morning  milk  has  all  been  received, 
and  run  into  vats  along  with  that  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  the  cold  water  is  stopped,  and  by 
opening  a  tap  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  the  whole  of  the 
water  contained  between  the  outer  and  inner  vats  is 
run  off  and  steam  turned  on.  The  steam  immediately 
fills  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  water,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  is  raised  from  82°  to  86°, 
according  to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
— the  lower  in  hot  and  the  higher  in  cold  weather. 
Every  experienced  cheesemaker  knows  that  coagulation 
takes  place  much  quicker  when  milk  is  set  at  a  high 
than  at  a  low  temperature.  A  most  important  point  is 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  milk  in  the  vat  of  one 
uniform  temperature  throughout.  By  closely  covering 
the  vat  with  a  thick  cloth,  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion is  prevented.  Inequality  of  temperature  produces 
curd  of  different  kinds,  the  greater  heat  causing  the 
action  of  the  rennet  to  be  more  decided,  consequently 
the  curd  becomes  tough.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  have  one  part  of  the  curd  in  the  same  vat 
tough  and  the  other  part  free  and  open  ;  this  difficulty 
will  however,  be  readily  overcome,  as  the  system  of 
applying  the  heat  is  capable  of  great  improvement. 
When  the  milk  in  the  vats  has  been  raised  to  the  desired 
temperature,  the  annatto  is  added,  if  colouring  is  used, 
and  the  whole  mass  well  stirred.  The  quantity  of 
annatto  will  depend  on  the  shade  desired  :  this  once 
settled,  the  rest  will  be  easy  ;  the  quantity  of  milk 
being  always  known,  the  colour  can  be  regulated 
accordingly.  The  rennet  is  now  put  in  and  the  milk 
again  well  stirred  and  the  vat  covered  over,  as  before 
described.  Good  rennet  will  coagulate  1500  times  its 
own  weight  of  milk  ;  its  action  is  more  rapid  when  the 
milk  is  slightly  sour.  When  this  is  the  case  the  whole 
operation  should  be  performed  more  quickly.  The 
thicking  process  is  accelerated  with  the  increased  tem- 
perature up  to  120°;  at  135°  it  becomes  inoperative 
and  loses  its  vitality.  The  quantity  of  the  rennet 
causes  more  diversity  in  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the 
cheese  than  anything  else.  In  America  filtration  has 
been  tried  successfully.  I  have  tried  some  experiments 
on  a  small  scale  :  by  passing  the  liquid  through  wood- 
charcoal,  placed  in  a  flannel  bag,  the  active  principle 
remains  unimpaired.  I  think  the  adoption  of  some 
such  simple  means  may  lead  to  important  results. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  curd  will  be  ready 
to  cut  in  from  30  to  40  minutes  after  the  rennet  is 
added.  In  many  English  dairies  the  curd  is  still 
broken  by  hand,  instead  of  being  cut,  as  is  now  univer- 
sally the  case  in  all  the  American  factories.  The  best 
time  to  perform  this  operation  is  when  the  curd  has 
obtained  suflicient  consistency  to  break  smooth,  with- 
out whitening  the  whey  and  before  it  becomes  tough. 
The  cutting  should  be  done  as  carefully  and  evenly  as 
possible,  with  despatch,  but  with  as  little  motion  as 
may  be.    It  is  first  cut  into  prisms  from  bottom  to  top ; 
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into  cubes, 
of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  one  the  blades 
in  the  other  horizontal.     In  America 
able     difference     of 
opinion   as  to  whe- 
ther the  curd  should 
be  cut  into  large  or 
small  pieces.   Coarse 
curd  invariably  gives 
a  greater  quantity  of 
cheese  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk 


ertical,  and  I  the  hands 
is  consider- 1  system  of 


of  even  the 
heating  the 


less 


.  but- 


tery matter  pass  off 
in  the  whey  during 
the  process  of 
making.  The  objec- 
tion to  coarse  curd 
is  its  liability  to  pro- 
duce open   and   un- 

inferior  flavour,  from 
a  portion  of  whey 
becoming  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  the 
centre  of  large  lumps 
of  curd  during  the 
process  of  cooking, 
and  thus  setting  up  a 
which  Igreatly  deterior 
insures    a    more    perfe 


Fig.  284. 


fermentation,  or  an  acidity,  I  practij 
Ltes  the  flavour.  Fine  curd  factori 
;t    separation    of    the    whey.  |  deside 


ted  that  would  show  the  exact  j  when  the  iron  is  pulled  gently  away  from  the  curd  :  if 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  curd  is  raw  it  will  break  short  away  from  the  iron ; 
experienced  maker.  The  as  the  acid  becomes  developed  the  curd  will  pull  out 
1  the  vats,  as  is  generally  |  into  long  threads,  often  6  or  8  inches  in  length  before 

it  breaks ;  it  is 
claimed  that  the 
proper  degree  of 
acidity  is  that  at 
which  the  curd  shows 
the  finest  and  most 
numerous  threads. 
It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  simple  in- 
strument that  will 
show  the  acidity  with 
the  same  unerring 
certainty  and  preci- 
sion that  a  thermo- 
meter does  the  tem- 
perature. When  the 
exact  degree  has 
been  attained,  the 
short  leg  of  a  syphon 
is  introduced  into 
the  vat,  and  the 
whey  is  run  off  into 
a  pipe  which  con- 
veys it  direct  to  the 
whey-cistern.      The 

in  America,  and  now  in  use  in  the  Derbyshire  ]  curd  is  then  transferred  into  what  is  called  the  dry  vat : 
calls   loudly   for  improvement.     The   great  I  this  vat  is  16  feet  long,  3  feet  lo  inches  wide  inside,  and 

im  is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  milk  in  the  vat  ]  I  foot  deep,  having  a  wooden  rack  or  perforated  false 
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advocate  the  grinding   of  the 


Tlie  quality  may  be  slightly  reduced,  but  the  f 
and  keeping  properties  are  greatly  improved 
England  some  make 
curd  :  this  is  quite  ui 
sary,  if  not  actually  preju- 
dicial to  the  quality  of  the 
cheese.  The  blades  of  the 
knives  used  for  cutting  the 
curd  should  not  be  more 
than  one  quarter  of  an  mch 
apart.  When  the  curd  has 
been  cut  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  mmutes 
fjr  the  whey  to  separate , 
the  heat  is  then  turned  on 
slowly  and  gradually  until 
the  temperature  is  raised  to 
about  98°  to  104°  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  milk  and 
state   of  the   weather       If 


as  near  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
With  the  present  arrangement  this  canno 
plished  ;  but  at  a  small  additional  outlay  I 


lilk 


old 


already  begun  to  turn  sour, 

the  temperature  should   be 

raised   as   quickly    as    pos 

sible.     As  soon  as  the  acid  I  ^  _ 

in   the   whey    has    become 

sufficiently  developed  to  be 

perceptible  to  the  taste  the   whey  is   run   off       The 

exact  degree  of  acidity  is  a  matter   of  vital  import 

ance,   and  at  present  can  only  be  approximated,  the 

maker  being  entirely   guided  by   the   senses  of  taste 

and   smell.      A  simple    and    inexpensive 


TRANS\nK=E  SLCl 


In  America  what  is  claimed 
infallible  test  of  acidity  is  the  application  of  a  he 
to  a  lump  of  curd  The  iron  should  only  be  s< 
hot  the  w hey  15  pressed  with  the  hand  from  a 
of  curd,  which  is  held  on  the  hot  iron  until  it  adheres. 


;  possible,  j  bottom,  over  which  a  cloth-strainer  is  spread  to  facili- 
be  accom-    tate  the  thorough  draining  of  the  curd.     The  salt  is 
;  difficulty  |  now  applied  and  the  curd  turned  carefully  over  by  hand 
several  times,  and  the  larger 
lumps  broken.     In  order  to 
insure  the  salt  being  distri- 
buted as  evenly  as  possible 
through    tlie     mass,    some 
makers    apply    the   salt   as 
soon  as  the  curd  is  dipped 
or  put   into   the    dry   vat  ; 
others  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  temperature  by  turning 
over  several    times    before 
salting.  The  former  method 
the     most      even 
but  it  requires  the 
greater  quantity  of 
salt   as  a  portion  is  drained 
off  in  the  whey.    The  quar.. 
tity  of  salt  used  is  2j  lb.  to 
each  100  lb.    of  curd  when 
the  curd  is  cold,  and  3  lb. 
when    hot.       Old    cheese- 
'  makers,  from  practical   ex- 

j  penencc,    have   long    since 

discovered  that   the  salt  of 
one  district  is  much  better 
an  I  suited  to  their   purpose    than  that    of   another,    and 
on  I  that,    in    fact,    by   using    certain    salt,    they    cannot 
ng    make  good  cheese      Thi^  question   of  salt  is   one   of 
piece    vital   importance   to   the  interests   of  the  cheese-pro- 
ducer;   the  quality  of  the  cheese  may  be  sufficient 
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tisfy  the 


:  fastidious,  yet  if  the  flavour  be  rank 
t  once  ignored,  and  its  value  in  the 
market  depreciated  accordingly.  Curd  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  action  either  of  cold  or  hot  water  ;  but 
add  a  portion  of  soda,  and  it  immediately  returns  to  its 
liquid  state.  Salt  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
free  soda  ;  this  soda,  acting  on  the  curd,  sets  up  a 
chemical  action  which  permeates  and  taints  the  whole 
mass,  and  to  this  cause  may  also  be  attributed  the 
flecked  or  spotted  appearance  so  often  met  with  in 
coloured  cheese.  In  all  industrial  occupations  the  first 
element  of  success  is  to  produce  an  article  suited  to 
the  ruling  taste  and  fashion  of  the  customers.  With 
the  cheese-eating  public  the  present  taste  is  for  mild 
clean  flavour  :  to  accomplish  this  the  whole  of  the  salt 
used  in  curing  cheese  must  of  necessity  undergo  a 
chemical  purification  ;  afterwards  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  using  it  in  a  liquid  form.  When  the  curd  is 
salted  and  cooled  it  is  put  into  the  hoops  :  these  are 
open  at  both  ends  ;  they  are  15  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  inches  deep,  and  are  made  of  strong  galvanised  iron 
in  order  to  resist  the  great  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  A  square  movable  board  fits  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  press.  This  board,  when  drawn  out,  is 
supported  in  front  by  two  legs,  whilst  the  back  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  press  ;  upon  this  the  hoop  is  placed, 
and  a  square  of  thin  cloth  placed  over  it.  The  cloth  is 
about  2  inches  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  hoop  ; 
the  curd  is  now  filled  in  by  means  of  a  filling  tube,  and 
carries  the  cloth  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoop  ; 
and  when  full  a  similar  cloth  is  placed  on  the  top, 
under  the  bed  or  follower  ;  and  the  board,  with  the 
hoop  now  filled,  is  slipped  into  its  proper  position  in 
the  press  without  the  hoop  being  moved.  The  pressure 
is  then  applied — slightly  at  first  and  increasing  by 
degrees  for  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  when  a 
pressure  of  3  to  4  tons  is  attained.  This  solidifies  the 
curd  and  insures  sufficient  cohesion  to  enable  the  maker 
to  remove  the  cheese  from  the  hoop  and  put  on  the 
permanent  bandage,  made  of  a  thin  cloth  called  tiffany, 
in  width  about  2  inches  more  than  the  depth  of  the 
cheese.  A  length  sufficient  to  encircle  the  cheese  is 
cut  off,  and  the  two  ends  are  joined  together  by  an 
overlay  seam  ;  they  are  then  slipped  on  to  the  cheese, 
and  the  spare  inch  at  each  end  is  carefully  turned  over 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  cheese  is  then  returned  to 
the  hoop  and  the  pressure  again  applied,  this  time 
amounting  to  from  4  to  5  tons.  This  pressure  having 
been  continued  from  18  to  20  hours,  the  cheeses  are 
then  taken  out  and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  curing- 
room.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  cheese 
has  been  removed  from  the  hoops  it  should  be  daily 
rubbed  over  with  melted  whey  butter  in  a  hot  state.  If 
this  is  neglected,  sudden  changes  of  temperature  cause 
the  rind  of  the  cheese  rapidly  to  contract,  leaving  it  full 
of  unsightly  cracks  and  fissures,  forming  a  birthplace 
and  nursery  (or  flies,  skippers,  and  a  whole  host  of 
insect  enemies.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
curing-room  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  ; 
and  to  obtain  fine  quality  considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  insure  free  ventilation.  The  cold  air  should 
be  admitted  only  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  curing- 
room,  and  a  passage  should  be  provided  at  the  top  of 
the  building  for  the  egress  of  the  vitiated  and  heated 
air.  Both  openings  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
entirely  under  control  and  capable  of  being  regulated 
at  pleasure.  For  the  first  six  weeks  the  cheese  should 
be  kept  in  an  even  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°  ;  it 
should  then  be  gradually  cooled  down  to  65°,  at  which 
temperature  it  should  remain  for  a  fortnight ;  and  if 
clean  and  well  made,  it  will  then  have  attained  that 
stage  of  mild  flavour  so  generally  appreciated  by  the 
best  customers.  Both  in  the  Derby  and  Longford  fac- 
tories the  heating  of  the  curing-rooms  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  stoves.  This,  though  the 
cheapest,  is  not  the  best  means  ;  for  by  the  use  of  hot 
vcater  the  heat  is  more  evenly  distributed  through  the 
room,  and  the  degree  of  temperature  is  more  easily 
regulated.  The  boiler  used  for  generating  steam  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  milk  during  the  process  of 
manufacture  might  also  be  connected  with  a  system  of 
pipes  in  which  a  circulation  of  hot  water  would  be  kept 
up,  suffieient  of  itself  to  heat  the  curing-room.  Mr.  G. 
Murray,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Agricuhural  Society. 

[In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cheese  factories, 
we  give  woodcuts  illustrating  the  buildings  at 
Longford  ;  fig.  284  being  a  view  of  the  factory,  and 
figs.  285  and  286  a  ground-plan  and  section  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Murray,  in  his  paper,  says  : — "  At  Long- 
ford, the  Hon.  Mr.  Coke  not  only  devoted  his  time  to 
practical  details,  but  also  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  conveying  water  from 
a  long  distance  through  underground  pipes,  in  order  to 
insure  a  low  and  equable  temperature.  All  the 
internal  fittings  are  on  the  most  improved  principle  of 
the  best  American  factories,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  give  the  movement  a  fair  and  unbiassed  trial.  The 
results  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  attained  a  complete  success."] 


RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL   CHEMISTRY. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give  our  readers, 
from  time  to  time,  some  account  of  those  chemical 
investigations  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  agriculture. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  George  Fownes  showed 


that  phosphoric  acid  was  a  constant  ingredient  of 
igneous  rocks.  Previously  to  his  investigation  it  was 
supposed  that  phosphoric  acid  was  only  to  be  found  in 
those  rocks  which  contained  the  remains  of  animal 
life,  and  that  the  vast  masses  of  primitive  rocks  which 
underlie  the  fossiliferous  strata  were  practically  desti- 
tute of  this  substance.  The  subject  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  since  it  is  clear  that  only  rocks  con- 
taining an  appreciable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  can 
yield  fertile  soils  by  their  disintegration. 

Dr.  Constant  Kosmann  has  recently  taken  up  this 
subject.*  He  has  examined  various  granites,  por- 
phyries, and  syenites  from  the  mountain  range  of  the 
Vosges.  In  all  of  these  rocks  he  finds  phosphoric 
acid,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  2  per  cent. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  said  to  occur  as  vivianite,  a 
mineral  ferrous  phosphate,  generally  found  more  or 
less  oxidised.  Dr.  Kosmann  has  at  the  same  time 
examined  the  metamorphic  grauwacke  of  the  Vosges, 
and  the  limestones  of  the  trias  and  of  the  oolite.  In  all 
cases  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
the  other  essential  ash-constituents  of  plant  food  were 
found  in  more  or  less  notable  quantity.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  rock  masses  of  our  globe  may  be 
regarded  as  capable,  without  exception,  of  affording  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  fertile  soil. 

An  important  investigation  has  lately  been  made  by 
Dr.  Fittbogen,  of  the  experimental  station  at  Dahme, 
upon  the  chemistry  of  the  life  of  the  Barley  plant.t 
He  has  determined,  with  great  care,  the  composition  of 
the  plant  in  various  stages  of  its  growth.  The  Barley 
was  sown  on  April  30,  in  pots  containing  an  artificial 
soil,  chiefly  composed  of  quartz  sand,  manured  with 
known  quantities  of  phosphate  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  nitrate  of 
calcium,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica.  The  crop  was  taken 
up  in  five  portions  :— I.  On  May  22.  2.  On  June  2. 
3.  On  June  16  ;  the  tops  of  the  awns  were  then  coming 
out  of  the  sheath.  4.  On  June  24  ;  blossoming  was 
then  over.  5.  On  July  16  ;  the  Barley  was  then  fully 
ripe.  The  composition  of  each  of  these  portions  was 
carefully  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  Table  which  follows  exhibits  the  results,  calcu- 
lated so   as  to   show   the  composition  of   100  Barley 
plants,  roots  included,  at  each  of  the  five  periods  : — 
Composition  of  100  Baklev  Plants. 


I.  On 

2.  On 

3.  On 

4.  On 

5.  On 
July  ,6. 

May  22. 

June  2. 

June  ,6. 

June  24. 

Grams. 

Orgamc  substances 

60.752 

129.694 

166.823 

''ilt 

3.860 

6.230 

6.436 

Total  dry  substance 

...839 

65.89- 

.35.9»4 

'73-259 

182.4.9 

Potash       .. 

0.978 

1. 1.6 

J.114 

0.847 

0.809 

0.203 

Lime 

0.875 

:::8? 

1,649 

S^firon    :: 

0..83 

0.329 

IV-:. 

0.350 

Phosplioric  acid  .. 

0.413 

0.776 

Cfilorlne    ..         .. 

0.252 

0.290 

0.249 

0.215 

0..3S 

Nitrogen  .. 

X..34 

2.043 

2.204 

2.254 

2.352 

In  discussing  these  results  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  earlier  investigations  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Lawes  refers  in  his  paper  "On  the  amount  of  Water 
given  off  by  Plants  during  their  Growth,"J  to  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  himself  upon  a  field  of  Wheat. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Composition  of 
the  Wheat  Crop  at  Different  Periods  of  its  Growth,"^ 
has  gone  into  the  same  subject  at  great  length.  We 
shall  see  that  the  results  obtained  in  these  earlier 
investigations  are  for  the  most  part  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Fittbogen. 

It  appears  very  plain  that  the  formation  of  the  ear 
is  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  a  cereal  plant  ;  this 
period,  in  the  experiments  before  us,  corresponds  pretty 
well  with  the  third  harvesting,  that  on  June  16.  Up  to 
this  point  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  plant  has 
been  very  rapid.  The  Barley  gains  twice  its  weight  of 
dry  substance  in  11  days  between  the  first  and  second 
period,  and  more  than  doubles  its  weight  again  in  the 
following  14  days.  But  after  this  critical  period  the 
gain  in  weight  is  slow.  Moreover,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  which  does  take  place  after  the 
formation  of  the  ear  is  mostly  an  increase  of  organic 
matter,  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  plant  (ash) 
increasing  only  to  a  small  extent  after  that  period. 
Still  further,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  by  the  plant  is  after  this  period  all 
but  stationary.  So  that  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  plant, 
from  the  formation  of  the  ear  to  perfect  ripeness,  is 
practically  a  gain  in  carbonaceous  organic  matter. 

This  very  important  conclusion  is  amply  supported 
by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Anderson  upon  the  Wheat  crop.  Mr.  Lawes  says, 
"There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of 
the  nitrogenous  compounds  upon  a  given  area  of  land 
after  the  time  of  flowering,  yet  the  amount  of  non- 
nitrogenous  vegetable  substance  accumulated  after  this 
time  had  been  very  great."  Dr.  Anderson's  experi- 
ments gave  65  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  July  23, 
when  the  Wheat  was  in  blossom,  and  66  lb.  of  nitro- 
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gen  on  August  27,  when  the  pair  was  well  formed. 
He  obtained,  however,  some  increase  of  nitrogen  in 
his  final  interval  to  September  25,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  notable  increase  of  ash,  chiefly  silica.  The 
harvest  that  year  was  however  much  prolonged  through 
wet,  and  the  conditions  of  the  concluding  period  were 
far  from  normal. 

The  mineral  ingredients  of  the  plant  undergo  but 
little  change  after  the  formation  of  the  ear.  We 
obsei-ve  in  the  Table  a  distinct  gain  in  the  silica,  and  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  In 
Dr.  Anderson's  experiments  with  Wheat  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  silica  largely  increased  after  blooming ; 
the  other  ingredients  were  comparatively  little  altered 
in  quantity. 

We  must  now  look  at  some  other  changes  which 
occur  in  the  life  of  the  Barley  plant  ;  changes  due  to 
the  transference  of  matter  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to 
another.  Dr.  Fittbogen  has  separately  analysed  the 
roots  of  the  Barley  at  each  of  the  five  periods  at  which 
the  crop  was  examined.  The  roots  gained  in  size  and 
weight  as  the  plant  grew,  but  while  gaining  in  organic 
matter  they  kept  losing  in  ash  constituents.  They 
contained,  in  fact,  more  mineral  matter  in  the  first 
period  than  at  any  subsequent  time,  although  they 
afterwards  increased  to  more  than  three  times  their  first 
weight.  The  roots  here  act  as  the  first  storehouse  of 
the  plant.  They  appear  more  especially  to  accumulate 
potash,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  then  give  them  up 
again  as  the  plant  developes.  Up  to  the  fourth  period 
the  roots  decreased  only  in  the  mineral  ingredients  juU 
mentioned,  but  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  period, 
during  the  process  of  ripening,  there  was  a  general 
transference  of  matter  from  the  root  to  the  upper  part 
of  the   plant.     The   root   loses   at   this   time   organic 


1  considerable 


quantity. 


In  the  last  two  periods  of  his  experiment  Dr. 
Fittbogen  analysed  the  grain  separately  from  the  straw, 
leaves,  and  chaff;  he  thus  shows  the  transference  of 
matter  from  the  body  of  the  plant  to  the  grain.  His 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

D  .Straw  of  100 


Bar 


Pla 


IStraw,  &c.  I  Grain.    Straw, . 


99.895 
3- 563 


Total  dry  substance  . 


Magnesia 
Oxide  of  ire 
Phoshphori 


Nitrogen 


'S 


0.308 


It  is  seen  that  a  considerable  transference  of  organic 
matter  and  of  nitrogen  takes  place  from  the  straw  to 
the  grain,  and  that  among  the  ash  constituents  the  straw 
parts  chiefly  with  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia.  Many 
other  points  of  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  Table. 

We  have  dwelt  on  only  a  part  of  the  important  ob- 
servations detailed  in  Dr.  Fittbogen's  paper  ;  it  will 
well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  One  practical  bearing  of  the 
facts  established  is  very  obvious.  The  nourishment  of 
the  Barley  plant  is  clearly  limited  to  a  very  short  inter- 
val of  time.  And  this  is  more  especially  true  in  respect 
to  its  assimilation  of  nitrogen  and  ash  constituents ;  the 
whole  of  which  are  practically  taken  up  during  the  few 
weeks  of  actual  growth  which  precede  blooming.  The 
farmer  has  here  a  caution  against  applying  his  spring 
dressings  too  late.  If  manure  is  to  be  turned  to  econo- 
mical use  by  the  crop,  it  must  have  become  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  land  by  the  time  the  active  growth 
of  the  plant  has  commenced.  Moreover,  as  the  feeding 
time  is  so  short,  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  in  a  fine 
state  of  division  to  allow  of  the  largest  possible  growth 
of  root  in  the  time  at  its  disposal.  With  Wheat  the 
roots  have  a  far  longer  time  for  accumulating  plant 
food,  but  in  other  respects  the  crops  are  very  similar. 


THE  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 
By  J.  MoiR,  V.S.,  Armagh. 

As  the  above-named  disease  has  become  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  I  trust  it  may  be  considered 
opportune  to  present  your  readers  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history,  nature,  causes,  and  symptoms. 

Though  calling  it  a  visitor,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, we  cannot,  nevertheless,  attribute  to  it  a 
foreign  origin,  .as  we  would  to  rinderpost,  which  con- 
stantly smoulders  or  bursts  out  on  the  Russian  steppes; 
sometimes,  as  of  late,  overstretching  its  native 
boundary,  carrying  its  ravages  to  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of  aphtha  to  be  as 
often  an  occasional  visitor  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of 
any  other  country,  leaving  us  in  most  cases  quite  unable 
to  say  with  any  credible  amount  of  certainty  whence 
it  came,  how  it  goes  or  spreads  ;  notwithstanding, 
though  we  have  been  favoured  with  much  showing  of 
its  contagious  properties,  its  conditions  of  existence 
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and  propagation  in  the  majority  of  instances  can 
be  attributed  to  spontaneous  generation,  epizootic 
to  unknown  causes.  Doubtless,  there  still  exi; 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  contagious  or 
contagious  properties,  even  among  many  em 
veterinarians  ;  not  only  those  employed  by  governc 
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g  the  already  mentioned  division  of  opinion  with  thi 
and  some  other  epizootics,  is  that  these  morbid  force 
or  agents  are  endued  at  birth  with  complete  vigour,  a 
which  period  we  may  be  able,  seemingly,  to  m 
striking  instances  of  infection  and  contagion 
their  attacks  multiply  they  gradually  get  benig 
is  attributed  to  the  expenditure  of  their  forces, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  in  proportion  to  iis  c 
vigour,  leaves  us  to  discover  but  few  or  no  trai 
contagiousness.     Again,  in  looking  at  the  pi 


but  infer  fr< 


them  that 
preserve 


the  disease  is  a  most  infectious 
cattle  in  the  shade  of  immunity 

the  carcases  of  those  dying  from  the  disease  lar  under 
ground,  and  to  have  their  bones  and  flesh  well  calcined  ; 
otherwise  the  plague,  like  the  phoenix,  will  rise  from 
its  ashes,  take  wings,  fly  to  and  fro,  discharging  its 
darts  right  and  left,  and  lastly,  being  only  brought  to 
bay  by  an  armed  cordon  of  police,  be  quietly  consigned 
with  its  victims  to  its  last  resting-place,  being  chained 
heavy  load  of  clay  till  again  called  into 


large  bladders  or  blotches  formed.  In  all  cases  the 
surface  beneath  the  outer  pellicle  is  red  and  raw- 
looking.  The  surface  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  its  thick 
outer  coat,  presents  a  bosselated  aspect.  When  the 
disease  has  been  partially  severe  in  the  mouth  the 
vesicles  are  very  plentiful,  and  about  to  burst,  a 
happy  change  of  health  and  rapid  recovery  take 
place,  but  not  so  with  the  feet  or  udder,  if  severely 
affected  ;  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  restoration 
to  their  functions  more  tedious  ;  the  feet  are  swollen, 
wiih  an  eruption  between  the  digits  in  the  space  in 
front,  and  sometimes  around  the  top  of  the  nails,  also 
behind,  extending  upwards  to  the  fetlock.  The  tissue 
between  the  hoofs  bulges  out,  is  of  a  bleached  colour. 
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It  has  never  yet  been  shown 
isease  is  infectious,  or  that  by 
ily,  in  the  form  of  gas,  be  con- 
l ;  finally,  it  resolves  itself  into 
in  only  do  so  by  an  immediate 
■ing  of  infection.  Let  any  one 
ost  enlightened  veterinarians  in 
they  will  inform  you  that  it  is 
not  a  disease,  like  rinderpest,  that  can  by  a  sanitary 
police  be  stamped  out,  but  one  calling  for  their  non- 
interference, and  bidding  defiance  to  their  efforts  of 
control.  Certainly,  if  a  district  or  country  were  to  be 
proclaimed  as  an  infected  one,  and  put,  as  it  were, 
under  martial  law,  all  cattle  trading  and  exporting  of 
them  stopped,  such  rigorous  measures  would  not  only 
be  disastrous,  but  quite  uncalled  for,  as  they  could  not 
have  the  desired  effect  of  arresting  the  disease  ;  for, 
just  as  it  acts  independently  of  topographical  and  the 
known  atmospherical  causes  which  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  epidemics,  so  will  it  act  in  opposition 
to  the  present  repressive  measures  in  force.  It  is 
beyond  all  contradiction  that  the  causes  which  give 
birth,  feed  and  multiply  its  existence,  must  be  closely 
investigated,  brought  forth  from  obscurity,  before  any 
mode  of  action  could  with  reason  and  intelligence  be 
brought  to  bear  on  its  extirpation.  In  proceding  to 
describe  the  symptoms  of  this  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
disease,  we  usually  may  note  four  well-marked  periods 
or  stages.  First  period  :  Symptoms  of  general  disturb- 
ance or  febrile  excitement;  the  anunal  is  dull,  hangs 
his  head,  off  his  feed,  or  if  he  eats,  it  is  just  as  if  he  had 
parted  with  his  teeth  and  taste  ;  extends  his  neck,  pokes 
the  muzzle  out,  rests  the  head  on  the  manger  or  trough  j 
the  mouth  is  hot,  dry,  and  injected  ;  grinds  the  teeth, 
twitches  the  lips,  the  skin  is  hot,  slight  tremours  with 
muscular  contractions.  In  a  milk  cow  the  udder  is  hot, 
with  suppression  of  milk,  the  breath  in  some  cases  has 
a  foetid  odour,  back  arched,  feet  hot  and  tender,  with 
lameness  ;  keeps  lying,  and  feels  disinclined  to  walk  ; 
but  an  allowance  must  be  made,  as  we  do  not  observe 
these  symptoms  with  an  equal  intensity  in  all  animals. 
The  intensity  of  the  malady,  and  the  place  it  selects  to 
to  make  its  grand  att.ick,  has  a  leading  influence 
which  can  only  be  one  of  the  three  following  :  the 
mouth,    feet,    and    mammie.     If  one   of  these  organs 
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slightly 


symptoms  may 
slightly  diflerent 
grunt.     Second  1 


the  other  two,  in  the  inverse 
nplicated.  The  duration  of 
two  days.  The  same  train  of 
erved  in  sheep ;  in  the  pig 
i  and  gives  out  a  pained,  dull 
ushered  in  by  an  abatement 
of  the  previous  phenomena. 


of 


:ruptu 


the 


ice  of  the  tongue,  rarely  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
in  the  vesicle  is  solitary  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
1  pea,  and  where  the  outer  skin  is  fine  it  has  a 
lar  circular  outline  ;  but  on  the  muzzle,  and  where 
;pidermis  is  thick,  their  size  and  outline  vary  ;  they 
lin  a  serous  fluid,  which  gradually  turns  opaque  ; 
1  let  out  it  is  of  a  stringy  and  sticky  nature.  Wlien 
:  are  tliickly  studded  on  any  surface  tliey  coalesce, 
are  said  to  be  confluent,  in  which  case  we  have 


woUen,  and  if  much  diseased  will  not  admit 
of  the  milk  being  drawn.  In  the  third  period  the 
vesicles  rupture,  and  exhibit  raw  surfaces,  which  secrete 
a  samous-like  fluid,  the  cuticular  covering  peels  off  in 
a  large  slough,  as  if  steeped  in  boiling  water.  The 
patient  constantly  munches.  When  the  nose  has  been 
affected,  she  keeps  touching  it  with  the  tip  of  her 
tongue.  A  rusty,  frothy  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth, 
and  commissure  of  the  lips.  In  bad  cases,  when  the 
ulcers  are  large,  deep  with  ragged  edges,  they  cicatrise 
tardily  and  unwillingly,  but  in  ordinary  cases  they 
readily  heal.  The  feet,  generally  speaking,  are  the 
organs  that  suffer  most,  and  are  longest  in  recover- 
ing ;  the  dermic  covering  between  the  hoofs 
sloughs  out,  exposing  an  irritable,  raw,  and  cracked- 
like  surface;  lameness  increases.  Frequently  the  sole 
and  a  portion  of  the  horn  is  detached ;  in  some 
instances  the  whole  hoof  is  cast ;  but  in  benign  case 
the  parts  remain  intact,  gradually  heal,  and  lamenes 
disappears.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  no 
only  the  hoofs,  but  the  soft  tissue  and  bones,  hav 
sloughed  off'.  The  last  stage  is  the  healing  of  th 
ulcerated  surfaces,  which  is  effected  by  the  sores  getting 
covered  over  with  a  scale,  which  dries  and  falls  c  "  ' 
scales.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  rarely  fatal, 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  internal  organs  are  implicated 
by  the  eruption  ;  except  in  some  rare  cases,  when  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  very  intense,  causing  a 
great  amount  of  functional  derangement  in  them, 
which,  if  not  promptly  attended  to,  may  result  fatally. 
In  ordinary  or  benign  cases  without  any  complication, 
little  treatment  is  required  :  give  light  food  easy  to  be 
masticated,  drinks  acidulated  with  a  little  nitri 
acetic  acid  ;  when  the  mouth  gets  raw,  dress  it  w 
lotion  composed  of  i  pint  of  vinegar  and  2  ounci 
acetic  acid,  or,  in  place  of  the  acid,  dissolve 
14  ounce  of  alum  ;  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  clea 
dirt ;  if  the  slough  is  tardy  in  coming  away,  apply 
Venice  turpentine  to  loosen  it  ;  when  accomplished, 
dress  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lim 
carbolic  acid,  remove  detached  horn,  and  cover 
Archangel  tar;  in  very  complicated  cases,  have  recourse 
to  professional  advice,  /ris/i  farmers'  Gazette. 


TURNIP  GROWING. 

It  is  under  100  years  since  Mr.  George  Henderson, 
then  farmer  of  the  Burgh  Muir  of  Linlithgow,  Bonny- 
toun,  and  Wester  Bonhard,  tried  to  grow  Turnips  in 
the  fields.  His  plan  was  to  sow  them  in  rows  on  level 
ground,  thin  them  afterwards,  draw  up  the  earth  about 
them  with  hoes  (for  there  were  no  ridging-ploughs 
then),  the  same  as  is  now  done  with  Potatos.  He 
could  not  get  them  to  grow  to  please  himself;  but 
through  a  conversation  one  day  with  his  intimate 
acquaintance.  Provost  Clark,  of  Linlithgow,  who  was 
a  Dutch  merchant,  and  w^as  often  upon  the  Continent, 
he  was  informed  how  large  they  grew  the  Turnips  in 
the  fields  in  Holland,  and  advised  to  go  over  to 
Holland  and  learn  their  method  of  rearing  them.  Mr. 
Henderson  took  the  Provost's  advice,  and  went  over 
and  ascertained  the  Dutch  method  of  growing  Turnips 
in  ridges,  and  when  thinning  them  to  take  away  the 
earth — the  very  same  way  as  is  done  at  present.  In 
other  words,  it  was  Mr.  George  Henderson  who  intro- 
duced the  proper  way  of  growing  Turnips  in  the  fields 
to  perfection,  as  now  generally  practised  over  this 
country.  At  that  time  farmers  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see  his  new  method  of  cultivation.  Some  came  too 
soon,  when  he  was  thinning  the  Turnips,  and  declared 
he  never  would  have  Turnips  by  takini;  away  the  earth 
as  he  was  doing  ;  but  when  they  came  back  a  second 
time,  they  saw  his  new  plan  in  a  diflerent  light,  and 
highly  approved  of  it,  and  it  soon  afterwards  became 
general. 

■  Man  and  his  labours  pass  away, 
But  Nature  spurns  thy  power,  Decay." 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  my  experience  and 
observations  of  field  Turnip  growing  for  the  last  30 
years.  At  that  time  Mr.  David  Roughead,  of  Had- 
dington, was  known  in  this  district  to  be  an  eminent 
grower  of  Turnip  seed,  which  he  obtained  only  from 
selected  roots,  selling  only  such  as  he  knew  to  be  of 
the  best  kinds.  All  his  seeds  turned  out  magnificently, 
as  far  as  came  under  my  notice.  I  also  knew  some 
farmers  who  picked  the  best  and  largest  of  Turnips, 
and  transplanted  them  early  in  spring  in  a  suitable 
place  for  producing  seed  for  their  own  sowing  ;  indeed, 
all  the  seed  at  that  time  was  produced  as  above 
described,  and  there  was  no  such  trouble  and  defects 
in  growing  Turnips  then  as  now.  I  have  seen  the 
green-top  Aberdeen  and  purple-top  Aberdeen  grown 


upon  my  own  farm,  some  of  them  weighing  26  lb. 
imperial  per  Turnip  ;  and  all  the  Turnips  at  that  time 
that  came  under  my  observation  for  miles  distant  grew 
well— scarcely  one  field  being  defective,  unless  too  late 
of  being  sown.  I  am  quite  aware  there  are  some  soils 
more  suitable  for  growing  Turnips  than  other  soils. 
For  instance,  they  all  grow  both  easier  and  larger  upon 
a  light  soil  than  upon  a  heavy  clay  soil ;  and  no  such 
difiiculty  is  felt  in  getting  them  sown  at  a  proper  time 
upon  a  light  soil  as  there  is  of  getting  them  sown  at  a 
proper  time  upon  a  heavy  soil,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  over  which  man  has  no  control.  But  that 
is  not  what  I  intended  clearly  to  bring  out.  I  have 
been  asking  some  farmers  if  they  had  any  idea  of  what 
was  the  reason  that  their  Turnips  did  not  grow  now  as 
formerly,  and  if  they  could  account  for  the  change. 
Some  thought  that  there  had  been  Turnips  too  fre- 
quently upon  the  same  ground  ;  other  farmers  say  that 
some  land  will  not  produce  healthy  Turnips.  There 
are  some  who  will  not  offer  for  a  farm  unless  they  get  a 
guarantee  that  the  land  will  not  produce  diseased- 
rooted  Turnips.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
becoming  a  most  important  matter  to  have  the  problem 
here  involved  fully  inquired  into,  and,  if  possible,  set 
at  rest.  The  evil  is,  in  the  first  instance,  injuring  the 
farmer,  but  ultimately  it  will  extend  its  influence  to  all 
classes  in  the  country.  It  is  only  about  iS  years  back 
that  the  root  disease  of  Turnips  was  first  observed  by 
me  in  this  district,  and  I  have  noticed  its  progress 
since  to  be  very  rapid,  and  I  am  of  opinion  I  trace  it 
to  its  true  origin.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  describe 
the  Turnip  how  it  is  affected.  When  it  is  about  the 
size  of  an  Apple  it  begins  to  split  up  from  the  bottom 
about  one-third  of  its  size  upwards  at  right  angles,  and 
throws  down  four  small  roots,  one  at  each  angle  (when 
a  healthy  Turnip  should  only  have  one  strong  root  so 
far  down  till  it  branches  out  into  numerous  smaller 
fibrous  roots).  The  diseased  Turnip  thus  lingers  in 
misery  for  a  time.  I  have  known  a  field  of  16  acres 
imperial  go  down  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  to  be 
worth  not  a  twentieth  part  of  what  would  have  been 
their  value  had  they  been  good  Turnips.  I  know  the 
disease  so  described  by  me  goes  under  different  names 
in  different  localities.  I  will,  however,  continue  to 
call  it  by  the  root  disease. 

In  the  second  place,  I  entirely  blame  the  seed  as 
being  the  cause  of  this  root  disease.  If  we  condescend 
to  examine  the  way  the  Turnip  seed  is  now  produced, 
and  compare  it  with  the  description  of  the  mode  pur- 
sued 30  years  ago,  as  above  stated,  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  it  is  the  real  and  only  source 
from  which  sprung  the  failure  of  the  Turnip  crop. 

In  the  third  place,  I  give  you  a  true  account  of  how 
a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  is  now  produced  for 
field  Turnips.  Fields  of  hay  are  cut  down,  hurriedly 
ploughed,  and  sown  with  Turnip  seed  broadcast. 
They  are  neither  hoed  nor  cleaned  in  any  way,  but 
allowed  to  grow  as  they  will,  and  run  to  seed  when 
they  like  the  following  year.  These  Turnips  are  never 
the  size  of  Apples.  How  can  they  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce proper  seeds  when  there  are  not  the  proper  juices 
in  themselves  ?  I  see  this  method  of  raising  seed  for 
Turnips  is  followed  in  many  fields  even  between 
Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  My 
experiments  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
whole  of  them  give  the  same  results  ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  now  scruple  to  offer  my  humble  opinion  that  I  am 
right. 

I  now  give  you  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
good  and  bad  seed  when  examined  with  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass.  The  good  seed  is  larger,  darker  in 
colour,  and  glossy.  The  bad  seed  is  smaller,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  wants  the  gloss  ;  but  this  is  too  fine 
an  observation  to  depend  upon  for  buying  the  seed  by. 
If  a  magnifying  glass  of  sufficient  power  is  used  to 
show  every  Turnip  seed  the  size  of  a  large  Blackberry, 
the  farmer  will  plainly  see  that  by  sowing  some  seed 
(such  as  I  have  got  samples  of)  he  cannot  expect  a 
crop  of  Turnips,  but  ruin  himself  by  purchasing  the 
trash  referred  to  ;  and  it  must  be  no  joke  to  a  farmer 
to  have  no  Turnips  to  feed  his  cattle  when  he  expected 
to  have  an  abundance. 

I  would  suggest  as  a  proper  method  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  practice,  for  the  agricultural  associations  to 
take  up  the  case  and  acquaint  all  sellers  of  seeds  that 
no  farmer  would  buy  any  Turnip  seeds  without  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  entirely  from  full-grown  Turnips, 
and  that  they  would  hold  the  sellers  responsible.  This 
would  make  all  the  growers  of  the  inferior  seed  give  up 
growing  it,  for  they  would  not  get  it  sold.  Mr.  John 
Buucle,  of  Springfield,  LMithgmv,  in  the  ''Falkirk 
Herald." 


Jamt  (lDorrtsp0nbeiice. 

Farnners'  Ills. — Your  paper  contains,  from  time  to 
ae,  remedies  for  almost  all  the  ills  the  lands  and 
jps  are  heir  to,  but  in  my  frequent  perambulations 
longst  farmers  I  have  noticed  the  frequency  with 
lich  they  and  their  farm-labourers  suffer  from  boils. 
These,  I  notice,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  exposure 
:t  and  cold  weather  in  winter.  Very  few  doctors 
ir  to  possess  the  proper  remedial  means  for  curing 


the 


lem   have    the   cure  growing,   perhaps   you    will 
kindly  make  it  known.     I  have  recommended  it  in 
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scores  of  cases,  and  have  never  yet  known  a  case  of 
failure.  Take  a  handful  of  the  herb  known  as  Hore- 
hound,  a  similar  quantity  of  Wormwood,  and  a  third 
of  common  garden  Rue.  Pour  on  to  those  half-a- 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  take  half  a  tumbler 
of  the  tea  so  made  previous  to  retiring  to  bed,  and 
the  same  about  an  hour  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  generous 
diet,  as  the  old  method  of  "starving"  boils  is  now 
exploded.  This,  taken  in  the  early  spring  and  autumn, 
is  a  sure  preventive  ;  and  the  patient  will  also,  in  all 
cases,  be  astonished  to  find  the  wonderful  improve- 
mement  in  his  general  health.  J.  R.  K. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Compensation  to  Tenants  for  Unexhausted  Improve- 
mcnts. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  following  discussion  took 
place  on  this  subject.  The  President  said  that  when 
they  met  at  Usk,  Mr.  Stone  had  suggested  that  Mr. 
Fletcher's  paper  on  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  that  then 
a  committee  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  together  facts  and  information  as  to  their 
requirements  in  connection  with  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  that  the  committee  should  frame  some 
scheme  and  lay  it  before  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Monmouthshire  Chamber  in  order  to  elicit  the  views  of 
all  the  members,  and  that  they  should  act  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  meeting  decided.  He  now  asked 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  resume  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  his  paper  had  now  been  in  their 
hands  for  some  time,  and  therefore  he  thought  he 
should  be  promoting  their  interests  if  he  adverted  but 
briefly  to  the  principal  heads  of  that  document.  He 
had  already,  at  Chepstow  and  Usk,  gone  through  the 
paper,  probably  in  a  more  detailed  form  than  they 
would  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  that  day,  because 
it  had  been  before  them  in  the  public  prints,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  were  all  familiar  with  its  contents. 
It  was  a  fact  that  agriculture  had  taken  such  vast 
strides  within  the  past  few  years,  that  they,  as  occupiers 
and  tenants,  had  arrived  at  a  climax  in  many  ways. 
He  spoke  as  to  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  application  of 
aitificial  manures  to  the  soil,  the  improved  method  of 
cultivating  their  land,  and  the  wonderful  and  powerful 
machinery  which  they  brought  to  their  aid  in  their 
various  operations.  Land  drainage  had  improved  their 
poor  pastures  and  arable  land — the  rough  and  hard 
work  which  had  been  common  to  farmers  was  now 
exchanged  for  a  life  of  almost  comparative  ease  and 
refinement ;  and  they  had  come  to  a  period  when  it  was 
necessary  to  ask,  "  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  establish 
among  ourselves  a  system  of  remuneration  for  con- 
ducting our  operations  as  farmers  ?  "  The  Chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Society,  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  had  stated  that  agriculturists  had  now 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  many  respects  ;  and 
that  the  period  had  now  arrived  when  they  must 
devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  land  with  a 
view  of  producing  more  animal  food  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  life.  He  was  told  there  were  proprietors 
who  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  with 
jealousy.  There  were  those  in  charge  of  tracts  of  land 
in  this  country  who  doubted  very  much  the  usefulness 
of  these  meetings  ;  and,  he  doubted,  there  were  tenant- 
farmers  who  lacked  energy  and  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  day.  But  he  had  no  fear  ;  because,  as  representing 
a  large  estate  in  another  part  of  England,  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  necessity  for  a  well-devised 
and  well-arranged  rational  scheme  to  do  justice  to  the 
outgoing  and  the  incoming  tenant,  and  also  to  the 
landlord  ;  and  that  was  his  ground  for  now  appearing 
before  them.  He  was  sure  of  one  thing,  that  in 
asking  them  to  consider  the  subject,  and  come  to 
a  decision,  he  was  advocating  the  interest  of  the 
landlord.  Now,  he  would  briefly  allude  to  the 
chief  points  of  his  paper ;  and  he  hoped  he 
should  elicit  remarks  from  gentlemen  present 
which  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion. 
The  necessity  which  existed  for  recognising  the  acts  of 
the  outgoing  tenant  was  so  familiar  to  them,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  need  go  into  that  question.  A  man 
in  trade  or  business,  if  he  embarked  bis  capital  (or  the 
improvement  of  his  landlord's  property,  secured  himself 
in  the  event  of  death  or  any  other  casualty,  so  that  his 
heirs,  or  those  who  succeeded  him,  should  derive  the 
benefit.  That  being  tlie  case,  a  farmer  had  every 
reason  to  expect  to  get  the  same  right  extended  to  him. 
It  was  impossible,  as  he  had  remarked  in  his  paper, 
for  a  man  to  advantageously  farm  in  the  present  day 
unless  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  must, 
therefore,  have  security  that  he  would  get  back  again  a 
fair  and  proper  interest  on  what  he  had  laid  out.  At 
the  present  moment  that  was  not  secured  to  them  in 
this  county.  But  it  was  perfectly  feasible  for  them  to 
devise  and  carry  a  measure  of  the  sort  he  indicated. 
In  Lincolnshire  the  thing  had  been  common  for  many 
years  ;  and  it  was  possible  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  and 
to  be  made  of  use  to  them  without  (lying  to  their  land- 
lords, or  without  resorting  to  leases.  If  men  in 
Lincolnshire  could  farm  highly  under  six  months' 
notice,     surely    men    in    Monmouthshire    could    do 


the  same.  He  had  before  him  the  Lincolnshire 
customs.  He  would  not  go  through  the  whole  of 
them,  but  he  would  read  to  them  what  really  was  the 
state  of  tilings  in  that  county.  Yearly  holdings,  at  six 
months'  notice  to  quit,  were  the  rule,  and  leases  the 
exception  ;  and  where  there  was  no  contract  to  the 
contrary,  custom  allowed  the  outgoing  tenant  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements.  He  would  not 
go  into  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  schedule  ;  but  the 
chief  thing  to  prove  was  that  men  farmed  highly,  and 
up  to  the  mark,  under  six  months'  notice,  with  the 
existence  of  customs.  The  value  of  the  respective 
operations  and  treatment  of  the  soil  he  need  not  go 
into  ;  but  he  might  simply  tell  them  that  that  was  the 
state  in  Lincolnshire.  At  some  future  time  they  would 
probably  have  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  them- 
selves more  particularly  with  the  matter.  They  now 
came  to  the  hindrances  to  that  state  of  things  in  this 
county.  There  were  various  causes  of  hindrance.  The 
hindrance  arose  in  some  measure,  in  the  first  place, 
from  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  outgoing 
tenant  that  any  operation  or  investment  of  his  would 
ever  be  returned  to  him.  In  the  next  place,  it 
arose  from  an  undoubted  dislike  to  parting 
h  money  when  they  embarked  in  a  new  hoIJ- 
,  and  everything  was  strange  before  them. 
There  was  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  valua- 
,  which  he  knew  full  well  m.ide  a  man 
doubtful.  And  he  was  not  surprised  at  it  when  he  had 
seen  what  a  man  had  to  put  down  on  going  into  a  farm. 
They  knew  it  was  very  natural  for  a  man  to  object  to 
pay  for  what  he  could  not  see  and  feel.  That  was  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  their  case.  To  be  asked  to  pay  £i, 
an  acre  for  "condition,"  which  they  had  no  earthly 
evidence  to  prove  was  in  the  soil,  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  man  hesitate.  That  was  one  of  the  points  they 
would  have  to  consider.  He  would  not  go  into  the 
method  of  establishing  that  fact ;  but  they  knew  it  was 
one  of  their  chief  points— the  feeling  that  mere  "good 
will  "  generally  was  paid  for,  something  they  could 
neither  see  nor  touch,  but  yet  something  that  was 
there  ;  and  if  they  had  a  system  of  compensation 
throughout,  that  must  be  considered  and  included  in 
their  scheme.  They  might  have  every  confidence  in 
their  landlord— in  his  undoubted  feeling  towards  them, 
and  in  his  wish  to  do  what  was  right  ;  but  they  were 
not  at  all  confident  as  to  what  might  arise  in  the  event  of 
the  landlord's  death,  nor  were  they  aware  what  might 
be  their  widow's  or  children's  state  in  case  they  them- 
selves should  die.  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  a  man 
to  spend  £,ioa  or  ;^300  on  bones  or  artificial  manure, 
and  put  that  on  his  land,  and  then  to  ask  himself  the 
question,  "In  the  event  of  death,  will  my  widow  or 
children  be  paid  for  this  ? "  They  must  therefore 
consider  they  had  strong  reasons  for  meeting  to  discuss 
these  points  ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  succeed  in  proving 
that  the  matter  was  more  between  themselves  as  tenants 
than  between  tenant  and  landlord.  Landlords  were 
not  all  practical  men  ;  but  they  were  always  accessible 
through  their  agents,  who  ought  to  be  practical  men  ; 
and  if  they,  as  occupiers,  should  agree  to  compensate 
each  other,  he  had  no  fear  with  regard  to  a  scheme 
properlyand  deferentially  placed  before  them,  but  that  it 
would  be  accepted  by  them.  The  point  was,  first  of 
all,  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  themselves  as  tenants. 
Now,  that  was  one  point  which  the  Lincolnshire  men 
had  agreed  upon  ;  a  basis  upon  which  farms  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  Lincolnshire,  were  held,  and  on  which 
they  changed  hands.  He  had  given  in  his  paper, 
and  he  would  now  briefly  refer  to,  what  were  the 
customs  throughout  England.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
general  customs.  There  was  that  common  phrase,  or 
agreement,  with  which  they  were  all  familiar — that 
they  must  cultivate  and  amend  their  farms  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  improved  state  of 
agriculture.  That  might  be  well  in  one  locality,  but  in 
case  circumstances  occurred,  and  they  had  to  change 
their  holding,  how  did  it  affect  the  farmers  ?  Probably 
the  locality  to  which  they  were  migratin,"  was  totally 
opposed  in  its  customs,  or  there  were  nocustoms.  How, 
then,  were  they  to  get  over  the  difficulty?  It  could  not 
be  done  in  a  moment.  But  if  they  recognised  the  ne- 
cessity for  it,  and  if  they  followed  in  the  shoes  of  the 
Lincolnshire  men,  and  established  a  similar  system 
in  this  county— and  other  counties  were  watching 
Monmouthshire,  and  knew  that  it  was  not  sleeping— 
if  Monmouthshire  took  the  course  indicated,  and  other 
counties  followed  in  its  footsteps,  the  system  might 
be  made  generul.  From  Northumberland  to  Mon- 
mouthshire, taking  the  country  throughout — from  north 
to  south  and  east  and  we^t,  with  scarcely  an  exception — 
there  were  no  two  counties  possessing  the  same  cus- 
toms or  systems  in  changing  holdings.  Every  one,  as 
far  as  his  memory  served  him,  who  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  in  Monmouthshire,  had  agreed  in  this— that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  a  change  ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  effect  that 
change.  They  knew  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  man 
who  received  notice  to  quit  his  farm.  While  he  could 
he  got  out  every  atom  of  good  that  lay  therein.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  had  no  guarantee  that  he  would  be 
compensated  for  what  was  there.  And  the  hai'dship 
which,  in  many  ways,  arose  from  the  absence  of  a  — 
cognised  custom  or  practice  of  compensation,  fell 
incoming  tenants  as  well  as  outgoing  tenants.  Many 
men  going  out  of  their  farms  abused  their  farms.  What 
did  they  do?  They  found  opportunity  for  distributi 
over  the  land  rubbish  and  other  material,  which  they 


pected  to  be  paid  for  as  manure.  Material  was  re- 
moved to  every  available  spot,  that  the  valuer  might 
take  cognisance  of  it,  and  his  successor  pay  for  it. 
That  was  simply  an  act  of  robbery.  It  was  requiring 
.  to  pay  for  goods  which  were  of  no  use.  Far 
better  would  it  be  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  for 
that  which  was  of  some  good  to  him.  It  was  better 
for  him  to  say  he  would  rather  pay  for  going  into  a 
garden  than  go  free  into  a  wilderness.  He  repeated, 
it  was  more  a  question  for  the  tenants  than  the 
landlords.  It  was  very  much  the  practice  to  fix  the 
responsibility  on  the  landlords,  but  he  would  never  fall 
an  idea  of  that  sort,  because  he  believed  it  was  for 
the  tenants  to  settle  this  matter,  and  then  to  ask  the 
landlords  to  endorse  their  decision.  He  asked  them 
whether  they  wanted  more  evidence?  whether  they 
wanted  more  facts?  or  whether  they  wanted  more 
argument  ?  If  not,  then  commence  the  work  at  once  ; 
and  let  them  be  able  to  state  a  year  hence  that  Mon- 
mouthshire had  found  its  way  to  the  system  in  exist- 
ence in  Lincolnshire.  Let  them  improve  upon  that 
m — and  he  thought  that  they  could — and  then 
work  for  the  present  would  be  at  an  end.  Let; 
them  adopt  a  scheme  that  would  have  for  its  results  the 
■  tenance  of  the  fertility  of  their  soils— let  them  (eel 
that  they  had  achieved  a  scheme  that  would  preserve 
the  "  condition  "  a  man  had  put  into  his  land,  benefit- 
ing and  rewarding  him — his  labours  likewise  benefiting 
he  country  to  which  he  belonged . 

Mr.  Henry  Williams  had  listened  with  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Fletcher  ;  and  he  would  first  advert  to  this 
point — namely,  that  the  question  under  consideration 
was  principally  a  matter  among  themselves,  as  tenants. 
It  was  a  matter  which  involved  great  deliberation  ;  and 
one  upon  which  they  should  be  unanimously  agreed 
before  they  asked  the  landlords'  sanction  to  any 
scheme.  It  was  of  no  use  for  one  man  to  go  to  his 
landlord  and  ask,  "  Will  you  sanction  this  idea  of 
mine?" — if  by  asking  that  sanction  he  sought  to  get  on 
his  side  something  which  the  man  who  might  succeed 
him  might  think  unfavourable  to  his  interest.  It  would 
then  be  a  one-sided  matter,  and  the  landlord,  who 
would  naturally  wish  to  be  impartial,  would  not  give 
'  '  ;  sanction  unless  the  scheme  was  one  which  would  be 
isfactory  to  both  parties — outgoing  and  incoming 
tenants.  Hence  he  held,  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  that 
in  any  scheme  of  this  kind  they  must  arrange 
ig  themselves  what  would  suit  both  out- 
goers  and  incomers ;  and,  provided  it  was  not 
prejudicial  to  the  landlord's  interest,  he  had  no  doubt 
hey  would  get  the  landlord's  sanction.  He  thought 
he  more  the  question  was  considered  the  more  would 
t  be  seen  that  the  discussion  tended  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  landlords  as  well  as  of  the  tenants. 
When  they  looked  round  and  saw  the  great  improve- 
ments in  Monmouthshire  and  other  counties,  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  how,  it 
ight  be  asked,  was  that  improvement  done  ?  To  a 
great  extent  by  companies,  wlio  took  and  carried  out 
the  work  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  They  said,  "  We 
will  do  this  on  payment  of  so  much  per  cent,  for  so 
many  years."  Now,  he  held,  if  they  could  go  to  their 
landlords — and  he  was  sure  they  could — and  say,  "We 
will  do  these  things  at  a  considerably  less  cost  to  you 
than  these  companies  will  do  them  for,  we  will  take 
less  time  to  exhaust  our  interest,  and  we  are  willing  to 
take  less  percentage,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  all  the 
overlooking"  (which  costs  you  a  great  deal  of  money 
as  part  of  our  ordinary  work)— he  held,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  interest  of  the  landlords  consisted 
in  encouraging  the  tenants  to  do  these  operations, 
instead  of  having  them  done  by  other  parties,  who  had 
not  the  same  interest  that  the  tenant  had  in  doing  the 
work.  He  spoke  now  of  improvements  usually  done 
by  landlords.  He  was  aware  that  many  persons  held 
that  there  was  no  improvement  needed  in  that  respect, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  them.  The  persons 
referred  to  said — "  If  you  go  to  the  landlords  and  get 
their  sanction,  you  can  do  the  work."  But  he  knew 
the  difliculty  was  to  go  to  the  landlord,  and  to  get  his 
sanction.  The  landlord  did  not  see  the  matter  with 
the  same  eyes  that  they  did  ;  he  was  not  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  mimituv  of  things  as  was  the  tenant ; 
and  the  matter  was  overlooked.  And,  at  present,  the 
system  was  that  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  do  these 
things  provided  that  he  had  the  sanction  of  the 
landlord  in  writing.  That  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  If  the  tenant 
got  the  permission  of  the  landlord  to  do 
certain  things  at  an  estimated  cost,  unless  he  were 
forbidden  by  the  landlord  to  do  them  they 
would  have  a  great  alteration ;  and  he  thought 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  very  feasible,  for 
in  his  opinion  very  few  landlords  would  give  a  prohi- 
bition in  writing.  But  that  which  belonged  to  them — 
that  which  was  in  the  province  of  the  Chamber— was 
the  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  manuring. 
That  was  a  difference  which  was  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  value  of  manures.  But  he  did  not 
deny  that  a  committee  might  arrive  at  some  decision 
on  that  point.  There  were  some  manures  which  would 
increase  the  fertility  for  many  years  ;  and  there  were 
others  which  were  rather  deteriorating — which  acted 
simply  as  stimulants,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  gave  a  glass  of  grog  to  a  man  to  get  extra  work 
out  of  him  for  the  time  being.  That  was  one  of  the 
mo  it  important  parts  of  the  question  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  The  decrease  and  the  advantage  would  be 
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easily  settled  by 
that  under  any  ci 


jmniittee  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
nastances  they  could  lay  down  a 
vhich  should  guide  a  valuer— or 
that  they  could  have  a  system  by  which  valuers  were  to 
go  over  a  farm  and  value  simply  what  they  saw. 

Mr.  R.  Stratton  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  were  two  distinct  elements  in  the  question  under 
consideration.  First,  there  were  the  permanent  im- 
provements ;  and  he  would  say  that  this  question  of 
permanent  improvements  was  a  thing  that  concerned 
landlords  and  tenants.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
"cropping,"  and  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements— in  common  phrase,  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  that  concerned  simply  the  tenants, 
incoming  and  outgoing.  The  first  question  he  did  not 
think  they  could  do  much  with  ;  as  to  permanent  im- 
provements, that  must  be  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  was  not  likely  a  man  would  spend 
money  in  draining  without  consulting  his  landlord  ;  or, 
if  he  did,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask  his  landlord  to 
compensate  him.  What  a  tenant  called  permanent  im- 
provements, the  landlord  might  not  ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  the  question  of  permanent  improvements,  such 
as  building,  draining,  cropping,  hedging,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  was  simply  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  was  not  a  thing  on  which  they  could 
lay  down  a  regular  rule,  and  recommend  landlords 
to  adopt  it  as  a  system.  They  must  go  to  the  landlords 
as  cases  turned  up,  and  must  be  guided  by  peculiar 
circumstances.  But  what  he  thought  was  the  point 
they  had  particularly  to  deal  with  was  the  question  of 
cropping— the  question  of  unexhausted  improvements 
— in  short,  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  what  they  wanted 
established  was  a  good  sound  custom  of  the  country— a 
system  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  produce  of  the 
land— a  system  which  would  encourage  high  fai 
a  system  by  which  any  man,  either  by  being  tui 
or  giving  notice  to  quit,  might  leave  his  farm 
months'  notice  without  incurring  the  loss  of  a  penny 
piece.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not  only  to  thi 
interest  of  the  tenant,  but  that  it  was  to  the  advantag. 
of  the  landlord,  that  such  a  system  should  be  estab 
lished  ;  and  he  hoped  landlords  would  deal  with  then 
—  tliat  they  would  all  see,  as  a  great  many  already  saw 
that  they  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  tha 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  were  in  the  slightest  de 
gree  opposed  to  the  interests  of  landlords.  Perhaps 
he  had  peculiar  ideas  of  his  own  about  cropping  and 
leaving.  However,  he  did  hold  this— that  vexatious 
restrictions  were  simply  abominable.  He  thought  that 
a  man  should  be  allowed  to  crop  his  land  as  he  liked. 
Some  of  their  landlords  and  their  agents  were  practical 
men,  others  were  not  ;  and  why  should  they,  as 
tenants,  be  obliged  to  put  so  many  acres  of  Wheat, 
and  so  many  acres  of  anything  else?  If  a  man  chose 
to  grow  Cucumbers,  let  him  grow  Cucumbers.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  allow  th 
much  latitude  as  possible.  The  more  a  t 
get  out  of  the  land,  the  more  was  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord.  He  was  opposed  to  absurd  restrictions, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  committee  to  be  formed  would 
be  able  to  recommend  some  scheme  which  would  tend 
to  high  farming,  and  to  tenants  cropping  as  they  liked. 
He  thought  something  might  be  done  in  this  way. 
Some  people  were  very  tenacious  about  selling  straw 
or  hay.  He  had  an  opinion  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  after  this  wise  :  Let  no  tenant  be 
allowed  to  sell  hay  under  a  certain  price— say  £4  a 
ton.  He  simply  mentioned  ^^'4  as  a  hint.  Then,  as 
to  straw,  let  them  not  sell  under,  say,  £2  a  ton.  But 
he  thought  a  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell  as  much 
hay  and  straw  as  he  liked  above  ;C4  ^nd  £2  a  ton 
respectively,  on  the  understanding  that  he  shouU 
expend  the  whole  amount  of  money  so  realised  in 
artificial  manure,  or  in  feeding  stock.  That  he  believed 
would  be  fair  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Then  they 
knew  there  were  certain  farmers  who  mowed  their 
farms  year  after  year,  keeping  no  stock,  but  always 
selling  their  hay,  whatever  the  price  might  be.  He 
thought  it  fair  to  say  that  a  tenant  should  not  mow  his 
land  every  year,  but  that  he  must  manure  his  land  or 
graze  his  cattle.  They  must  not  look  at  the  question 
from  a  purely  tenant's  point  of  view.  His  original 
proposition  at  Usk  was  to  form  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  system  which  they  could  recommend  to  the  landlords 
of  the  county.  He  now  proposed  that  a  committee  of 
eight  be  formed— five  farmers,  two  agents,  and  one 
landlord. 

Mr.  CULVERWELL  seconded  Mr.  Stratton's  motion. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  compensation  to  tenant-farmers 
would  supersede  leases.  A  man  might  take  a  farm  on 
lease,  and  he  could  not  leave  unless  he  got  some  one 
to  buy  him  off,  or  the  landlord  allowed  him  to  go. 
Moreover,  compensation  was  better  than  lease,  because 
a  tenant  might  farm  well  for  some  years,  and  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  he  might  do  worse  to  recoup 
himself  for  any  outlay,  and  leave  the  farm  in  a  woise 
condition  than  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Williams  (Wemymellen)  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  worth  of  the  landlords  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
added  that  he  was  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  the 
gamekeeper  than  he  was  of  either  the  landlord  or  the 
agent.  The  gamekeeper  was  the  greatest  cause  of 
discord  in  Monmouthshire  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  was  no  difference  what  they  cultivated — rabbits  con- 
sumed it,  and  there  was  that  to  be  witnessed  about 
their  farms  which  was  disgraceful  to  be  seen.     They 


;  tenants  as 


if  gamekeeper; 


The  President  thought  they  were  all  agreed  upon 
one  thing— that  this  discussion  should  be  brought 
close.     Likewise,   they  would  all  agree  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  permanent  improvements— it  wa; 
for  the  individual   tenant  to  agree  with  his   landlorc 
whether  he  would  put  up  buildings  or  construct  drains. 
Classing  himself  among  tenant-farmers,  he  held  tha 
the  landlords  should  agree  upon  some  system  whereby 
when  the  tenants  were  turned  out,  or  left  by  accident 
they  should   not   leave   their   property  behind   them. 
What  they  agreed  upon  was  this— that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  an  occupier  to  leave  his  possession  in  a  b 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  found  it.     It  was  good 
for  his  successor ;   it  was  good  for  the  country  at  large 
Make   it   to   their   interest,    and   depend   upon  it  th< 
farmers  of  this  county  would  act  upon  that  principle. 
All  that  a  committee  would  have  to  do  would  be  t( 
ascertain  among  their  neighbours  how  it  could  best  bi 
made  to  their  pecuniary  interest  to  leave  their  farm  ii 
an    improved    condition — improved   from   what    they 
found  it.     The  farm  would  then  go  on  improvii 
each  tenant  left,   if  they  could  find  out  how  be 
recoup  the  tenant  for  his  outlay.     He  thought  all  they 
had   to   do   was   to   encourage   one   another,  under 
certainty  that   they  would   be   recouped   for   the   ur 
exhausted  improvements  they  left  behind.    Mr.  Fletche 
and    Mr.  Stratton   had   spoken   of  leaving  a  farm   a 
six  months'  notice,   and  that  it  was  indifferent  on 
system   of  compensation   whether  they   left   at  a  si 
months'  notice  or  not.     As  to  the  money  question, 
might  be  indifferent  whether  they  left  it  at  a  six  month 
notice  or  a  twelve  months'  notice.      But  farming  was 
peculiar  business.     A  farmer  who  lost  his  farm  coul 
not  go  into  another  business  without  loss  of  time.    An 
it  was  a  serious  thing  to  a  farmer,  who  had  no  prospect 
before  him,  to  be  turned  out  at  the  mere  whim  of  the 
landlord,  or  of  the  nation,  at  a  six  months'  notice.     It 
was  a  question  which  had  occupied  his  mind  for  many 
years  ;    and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  farmers  « ( 
beginning  to  feel— that  the  yoke  began  to  gall — a 
that  they  were  calling  on  the  landlords  of  England 
promote  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  as  they  expected 
the  tenants  to  look  after  the  landlords'  interest  in  t' 
management  of  their  farms.     When  it  was  looked 
in  this  way,  they  would  get  rid  of  one  of  the  gri 
causes  of  short  notices — they  would  get  rid  of— (and 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  use  a  term  sufficiently  strong 
without  being  offensive) — but  he  meant   the  pof  '     ' 
power  that  the  landlords  wished  to  retain  in  their 
hands,  and  which  they  could  not  use  without  ha 
the  power  of   the  short  notice.      But  landlords  need 
not  fear  that  they  would  lose  influence.     Tenants, 
rule,  would  go  with  the  landlords,  whether  or  not  they 
had  short  notice  to  quit.     He  was  sure  that  landlords, 
in  giving  up   short   notice,    would  not  give   up   any 
political    influence   they   desired   to   possess.       These 
remarks  were  almost  foreign  to  the  subject ;    but  they 
were  so  mixed  up  with  it  that  he  could  not  help  giving 
utterance  to  them.       He  himself  preferred  leases,  " 
compensation  would  do  away  with  many  evils.     The 
President  concluded  by  moving  : — 

"  That  four  members  of  each  division  form  the  com- 
mittee proposed  by  Mr.  Stratton,  and  ( — )  landlords  and 
(— )  agents,  selected  by  the  Council,  be  invited  to  join  it." 
(The  number  of  landlords  and  agents  to  be  included 
in  the  committee,  to  be  determined  hereafter.) 

Mr.  Fletcher  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  he  should  not  like  it  to  go  forth 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  six  months'  notice.  He  had 
not  intended  that  his  words  should  bear  that  constn 
tion.  He  simply  stated  what  was  done  in  Lincolnshii 
But  if  they  had  compensation  for  unexhausted  impro\ 
ments,  it  would  not  much  matter  what  was  thi 
holding.  When  there  was  compensation  they  woi 
get  their  rights,  which  was  all  they  wanted.  But 
him  not  be  understood  as  advocating  a  six  montl 
notice,  for  he  deplored  it. 


CASTLE  DOUGLAS. 
At  a  recent  agricultural  meeting  here  Mr.  J.  Caird, 
C.B.,  proposed  the  toast,  "The  Agricultural  Interest," 
and  in  doing  so  said  he  had  heard  to  his  astonishment 
that  although  this  was  an  agricultural  county,  and 
although  there  were  a  great  many  agriculturists  round 
the  table,  there  were  very  few  farmers  present — 
scarcely  any.  This  was  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note. 
There  were  agriculturists  who  were  landowners.  In 
his  own  county  of  Wigtown  there  were  very  few 
landowners  who  were  agriculturists,  that  was  to  say, 
there  were  men  of  very  large  property  who  depended 
for  success  in  life,  not  upon  personal  exertion,  but' upon 
property.  In  the  Stewartry  it  was  different,  but  he 
was  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  present  of  that  class 
of  agriculturists  who  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  exercise  of  their  own  skill  and  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  their  capital.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  his 
toast— the  success  of  agriculture— it  depended  upon  the 
success  of  the  country  in  general.  It  was  because  the 
consumers  were  ever  flourishing,  increasing,  and 
getting  richer— it  was  for  that  reason  that  British 
agriculture  flourished.  So  long  as  that  continued 
they  miglit  hope  for  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
that  would  probably  continue  so  long  as  coal 
and  iron  and  the  means  by  which  our  great  manu- 
factures were  maintained  continued  to  exist.     A  Royal 


Commission  had  lately  reported  that  our  coal  supply 
is  not  so  endless  as  at  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  ; 
it  would  probably  prove  sufficient,  however,  for  two  or 
three  or  even  four  generations  longer,  and  they  might 
hope  that  by  that  time  the  wit  of  man  would  have  dis- 
covered something  to  supersede  or  come  in  the  place  of 
it.  That  was  a  very  remarkable  fact  which  the  census 
had  lately  told  them — a  fact  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  materially  depended— 
that  withi.i  the  period  from  iSoi  to  1871  the  population 
had  exactly  doubled.  In  1801  it  was  16,000,000  ;  in 
1871  it  was  32,000,000;  and  the  remakable  fact  was 
this,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 
bined with  the  operation  of  those  measures  of  free 
trade  which  had  become  law,  had  made  the  pressure 
for  subsistence  on  the  part  of  these  32,000,000  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  16,000,000 
— that  was  to  say  that  the  32,000,000  now  existing  were 
much  better  fed  than  when  there  were  only  16,000,000 
of  a  population.  They  might  hope  that  state  of  things 
would  still  go  on.  And  let  them  remember  this,  it  was 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  that  agriculture 
was  prospering.  The  great  staff  of  life— bread,  Wheat 
— that  upon  which  beyond  all  others  in  Scotland  now, 
in  England  entirely,  and  in  Ireland  to  a  great  extent, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  depended,  had,  within  20 
years  of  free  trade,  actually  diminished  in  price, 
as  compared  with  the  price  before  free  trade 
was  established.  Therefore,  if  agriculture  had 
prospered,  it  had  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  so  far  as  the  price  of  bread  was  con- 
cerned. As  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
and  their  own  district,  there  was  this  to  be  said,  that 
it  was  because  they  could  grow  grass  well,  and  grow 
Turnips  well,  feed  stock  well,  and  produce  those 
articles  which  could  not  be  very  well  brought  from 
abroad,  that  agriculture  with  them  had  flourished  as  it 
had  done.  Though  he  was  not  the  oldest  man  in  the 
room,  he  could  remember  about  35  years  ago,  when 
he  began  farming,  so  that  nobody  could  say  he  was  not 
an  experienced  farmer  :  he  had  probably  had  as  much 
experience  as  most  men  in  the  room.  He  remembered 
a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Wigtown  in  honour  of  the 
late  Hugh  Hathorn,  of  Castlewigg.  Lord  Galloway 
was  in  the  chair,  and  very  properly  praised  that  par- 
ticular breed  of  cattle  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
province  from  which  he  takes  his  title.  He  (Mr. 
Caird)  also  had  a  very  great  respect  for  these  black 
cattle,  but  he  ventured  at  that  meeting  to  say,  from 
his  own  short  experience,  that  the  Ayrshire  cattle, 
with  the  shape  of  a  wedge  which  tliey  possess,  when 
once  introduced  to  the  district,  would  drive  their  way 
among  all  other  breeds,  the  native  breed  included. 
Lord  Galloway  remarked,  in  a  very  good-humoured 
way,  that  the  Ayrshires  must  have  their  horns  cut  off 
before  they  could  act  as  a  wedge  in  the  way  he  had 
mentioned.  It  was  a  fact,  however,  that  with  the 
industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  exhibited  by  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Galloway,  the  Ayrshires  had  done 
great  things— the  quality  of  the  cheese  produced 
had  been  gradually  raised  from  Dunlop  to  Lancashire, 
and  finally  to  Cheddar,  which  had  largely  increased 
the  returns  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  without  in- 
creasing  their  expense.  In  another  matter,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  by  steam,  agriculture  had  made  a 
great  improvement.  There  were  many  physical  im- 
pediments to  its  introduction  into  that  county,  and 
these  would  probably  limit  it  to  localities  where  there 
were  large  farms,  and  not  many  stones.  Nevertheless, 
it  had  a  great  effect  in  improving  the  product  of  the 
land,  by  increasing  the  workable  depth  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  increasing  the  crops,  and  enabling  a  man  with  less 
capital  to  conduct  the  operations  of  agriculture.  He 
therefore  looked  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  agriculture.  He  felt,  after  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  30  years,  and  after  an  experi- 
ence of  20  years  of  free  trade,  when  they  had  seen  all 
the  gloomy  foreboding  by  which  that  policy  was 
accompanied — the  fears  that  were  held  that  British 
agiculture  would  be  ruined  by  foreign  competition — 
when  they  had  seen  these  forebodings  and  fears  com- 
pletely falsified,  he  felt  there  was  no  reason  to  enter- 
tain any  alarm  for  the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture. 
The  imports  of  grain  so  much  apprehended  had 
proved  to  be  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  of  the  British  agriculturist  himself,  who 
now  used  a  great  deal  of  foreign  grain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  cattle  ;  and,  though  there  had  betn 
large  imports  of  meat,  cheese,  and  other  food  supplies 
from  foreign  countries,  it  was  now  becoming  evident 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  themselves  were 
becoming  more  prosperous  than  they  were,  and  were 
beginning  to  find  that  they  could  use  up  more  of  these 
commodities  than  hitherto  they  had  been  able  to  do. 
Therefore,  the  British  farmer  might  feel  assured  that 
his  products  would  always  command  a  ready  market. 

Mr.  Biggak  (Chapelton)  was  sorry  there  were  so  few 
agriculturists  present,  but  he  begged  to  thank  Mr. 
Caird  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had 
proposed  the  toast.  Agriculture  was  at  once  a  healthy 
and  retired  branch  of  industry.  Often  after  visiting  on 
ness  some  of  the  large  and  busy  towns  of  England, 
where  you  can  scarcely  thread  your  way  for  smoke  and 
fog,  or  hear  the  sound  of  your  own  voice  for  the  con- 
tant  roar  and  din  of  traffic,  he  had  felt  thankful  to  find 
himself  again  at  home  and  find  everything  as  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  a  Sabbath  mom.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
cities  were  supplied  with  their  bone  and  sinew 
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by  the  agricultural  districts,  and  he  believed  that  to  be 
true,  but  they  also  found  that  Scotchmen  who  had 
made  fortunes  in  these  cities  had  a  hankering  for  farm- 
ing in  their  own  country,  and  brought  large  amounts  of 
capital,  but  without  nuich  practical  experience,  to  com- 
pete in  taking  farms  willi  men  who  had  little  but 
experience  to  help  tliem.  After  alluding  to  the 
scheme  of  the  International  Association  for  taking 
possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  country  and  farm- 
ing it  by  joint  commission— in  which  event  he  did 
not  think  the  Government  would  be  troubled  with  the 
collection  of  much  Income-tax  from  farms,  and  more 
steamships  would  be  required,  because  he  thought  the 
greater  part  of  our  bread  would  have  to  come  from 
abroad— he  alluded  to  Mr.  Caird's  remark  about  the 
Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  with  their  narrow  shoulders 
driving  out  the  Galloways.  He  had  no  doubt  what 
Mr.  Caird  said  was  perfectly  true,  but  not  because  the 
Ayrshires  were  wedge-shaped.  He  remembered  a 
dairy  farmer  once  telling  him — *'Wecan  make  more 
money  at  dairy  farming  than  you  Galloway  farmers  can 
do;"  to  which  he  replied — **  I  doubt  that  ;  you  may 
pay  higher  rents,  but  I  don't  believe  you  live  better  ; 
you  dairy  farmers  can  live  on  curds  and  whey,  while 
we  Galloway  farmers  like  a  piece  of  roast  beef."  It  was 
a  long  street  that  had  no  turning,  and  he  thought  a 
change  was  not  very  far  distant.  He  found  that  cheese 
was  not  bringing  the  same  price  in  the  market  that  it 
used  to  bring  ;  beef  and  mutton,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  increasing  in  value,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  Galloway  breed  of  cattle 
would  resume  its  old  position  in  public  favour. 

Mr.  Caikd  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting 
for  a  moment,  because  he  had  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Biggar  had  in  the  most  proper, 
and  he  really  thought  excellent  manner,  stood  up  for 
the  Galloway  cattle.  Long  might  he  have  plenty  of 
roast  beef.  He  was  sure  he  could  not  have  too  much 
of  it.  He  (Mr.  Caird)  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  Galloway  cattle,  but  simply  told  an  anecdote  about 
himself  as  a  young  man  beginning  farming  many  years 
ago.  Before  coming  there  their  worthy  Chairman  had 
put  into  his  hands  an  excellent  letter  published  by  his 
grandfather  in  iSii,  describing  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  Stewartry  for  the  preceding  90  years.  Now, 
with  regard  to  Galloway  cattle,  he  thought  Mr.  Biggar 
would  confess  that  a  change  had  taken  pl.ice  in  the 
value  of  that  breed  of  cattle  as  well  as  in  the  value  of 
Ayrshire  produce.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  Mr.  Max- 
well mentioned  that  a  Mr.  Anthony  M'Kie  of  Nether- 
law  sold  at  the  Bridgend  of  Dumfries,  in  1736,  five 
score  of  5-year-old  Galloway  cattle  in  good  condition 
to  an  Englishman  for  £2  \2s.  bil.  a-picce.  He  wished 
to  know  if  his  friend  Mr.  IViggar  would  not  like  to  get 
more  than  ten  times  the  money  for  the  same  kind  of 
stock  ?  So  conscious  ^\  as  lie  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  cattle,  that  in  his  argument  he  had  gone 
on  to  show  that  in  this  west  country,  with  the  abund- 
ance of  grass  and  Turnips,  their  great  business  was  the 
growth  of  beef,  cheese,  and  butler,  rather  than  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  which  could  be  brought  from 
abroad. 


intifcs  of  |500h5. 

The    History   of   the    Improved    Shorthorn   or 
Durham     Cattle,    and    of    the    Kirklevington 
Herd  ;  from  the  Neks  of  tlu  late   Thomas  Bales  — 
~<u!l/i   a   Memoir.      By   Thomas   Bell,   of   Brockton 
House,     Eccleshall,    Staffordshire.       R.     Redpath, 
North  of  England  Farmer  Office,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
There  were  capital  herds  of  shorthorned  cattle  in  the 
Teeswatcr  district   long   before    the   veterans  of    the 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book  received  their  names,  and  any 
one  who  should  collect  the  scattered  notes  and  anec- 
dotes, and  even  the  gossip,  of  the  pre-herd-book  period 
was  sure  to  command  the  large  audience  who  are  now 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  what  was  once  little  more 
than'a  local  breed.     Mr.  Bell,  the  author  of  this  little 
volume,  states  that  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirklevington,  had 
intended  to  make  such  a  collection  and  write  a  history 
of  this  kind,  but,  he  adds, — 

"  Mr.  Bates'  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  herd, 
and  in  receiving  and  paying  visits,  generally  in  connection 
with  Shorthorns,  that  he  made  little  progress  with  his 
history,  and  he  never  reduced  it  into  any  regular  form. 
My  connection  with  Mr.  Bates  brought  me  into  constant 
conversation  with  him,  and  1  was  familiar  with  all  the 
transactions  relating  to  his  own  herd,  and  was  generally 
present  both  in  viewing  the  cattle  and  at  table  when  he 
was  talking  of  Shorthorns.  From  these  advantages,  I 
had  long  been  familiar  with  all  the  facts  stated,  and 
events  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bates,  and,  indeed,  he  often 
asked  me  to  write  the  intended  history  from  his 
dictation." 

The  object  which  Mr.  Bell  has  had  in  view  through- 
out the  preparation  of  his  book  is  declared  by  himself 
to  have  been — 1st,  to  give  Mr.  Bates'  own  statements 
relating  to  breeding  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  were 
written  from  his  dictation  ;  2d,  to  state  such  facts  as  he 
had  himself  collected,  to  support  Mr.  Bates'  statements ; 
and  3d — 

"To  give  some  details  to  prove  what  the  Kirklevington 
herd  really  was,  and  what  it  has  been,  and  now  is,  that 
Shorthorn  breeders  may  all  see  how  far  Mr.  Bates's 
opinions  and  predictions  have  been  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  above  20  years  since  his  death." 


The  result  is  a  chatty  and  agreeable  volume,  full  of 
anecdote  and  gossip,  with  occasional  weightier  letters, 
chapters,  judgments,  chiefly  the  production  of  the 
veteran  breeder,  who  to  his  many  other  accomplish- 
ments added  that  of  clever  literary  composition. 

From  such  a  collection  of  fragments  as  has  been  thus 
accomplished,  it  is  hard  to  select  passages  for  illustrative 
extract :  we  take,  however,  the  following  pieces,  naming 
the  authorities  from  whom  they  are  quoted  : — ■ 

In-and-in  Breeding. —  "•The  great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  domestic  animals  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  common  prevailing  idea  amongst  breeders, 
that  no  bull  should  be  used  in  the  same  herd  more 
than  three  years,  and  no  tup  more  than  two  ;  because 
(say  tliey)  if  used  longer  the  breed  will  be  too  near 
akin,  and  the  produce  will  be  tender,  diminutive, 
and  liable  to  disorders  ;  some  have  imbibed  the  prejudice 
so  far  as  to  think  it  irreligious  ;  and  if  they  were  by  chance 
in  possession  of  the  best  breed  in  the  island,  would  by 
no  means  put  a  male  and  female  together  that  had  the 
same  sire,  or  were  out  of  the  same  dam.  But,  fortunately 
for  the  public,  there  have  been  men,  in  different  lines  of 
breeding,  whose  enlarged  minds  were  not  to  be  bound  by 
vulgar  prejudice,  or  long  established  modes,  and  who 
have  proved  by  many  years'  experience  that  such  notions 
are  without  any  foundation. 

"  '  .Mr.  Bakewell  has  not  had  a  cross  (from  any  breed 
than  his  own)  for  upwards  of  20  years  ;  his  best  stock  have 
been  bred  by  the  nearest  affinities ;  yet  they  have  not 
decreased  in  size,  neither  are  they  less  hardy  or  more 
liable  to  disorders  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  kept  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement. 

"'This  mode  has  also  been  frequently  practised  in 
breeding  the  best  dogs  and  game-cocks.  A  certam 
gentleman,  who  produced  the  best  pointers  in  the  North 
of  England  for  many  years,  never  bred  from  any  other 
than  his  own,  because,  he  said,  he  could  not  find  better 
to  cross  them  with  ;  and  I  am  informed,  from  good 
authority,  th<at  a  breeder  of  game-cocks,  who  was  very 
successful,  would  never  allow  his  breed  to  be  contami- 
nated by  crossing  with  others,  and  to  this  precaution  he 
attributed  all  his  superiority. 

"'But  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments  that 
crossing  with  different  stock  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
size,  hardiness,  &c.,  is  the  breed  of  wild  cattle 'in  Chilling- 
ham  Park,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  is  well 
known  these  cattle  have  been  confined  in  this  park  for 
several  hundred  years,  w  ithout  any  intermixture  :  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  purest  breed  of  cattle  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 
From  their  situation  and  uncontrolled  state,  they  must 
indisputably  have  bred  from  the  nearest  affinities  in  every 
possible  degree  ;  yet  we  find  these  cattle  exceedingly 
hardy,  healthy,  and  well  formed,  and  their  size,  as  well 
as  colour,  and  many  other  particulars  and  peculiarities, 
the  same  as  they  were  500  years  since. 

"  '  From  these  instances  it  appears  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  breeding  by  the  nearest  affinities,  provided  they 
are  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  of  the  qualities  we  wish 
to  acquire  ;  but  if  not  possessed  of  these,  then  we  ought 
to  procure  such  of  the  same  kmd  as  have,  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  the  \aluable  properties  we  think  our  own 
deficient  in.  It  is  certainly  from  the  best  males  and 
females  that  best  breeds  can  be  obtained  or  presen'ed.'  " 
George  Cnliey. 

Mr.  Bell  adds  :— 

"  In  the  following  pages  I  hope  to  point  out  how  Mr. 
Bates,  from  his  relation  to  and  connection  with  Mr. 
George  Culley,  became  imbued  with  his  spirit  and 
maxims,  and  how  he  succeeded  in  realising  all  his  antici- 
pations respecting  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Shorthorn  race." 

Portrait  i  of  Live  Sloek. — "  A  painter,  without  principle, 
may  make  the  worst  of  animals  to  be  all  perfection  to 
appearance  on  canvas,  when  the  animal  itself  is  the  very 
reverse  of  anything  good  whatever,  and  only  the  result  of 
forced  feeding,  which  to  the  eye  of  a  real  judge  shows 
the  deficiency  to  be  altogether  the  more  glaring." 
T.  Bates. 

Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  portraits  (lithographed) 
with  which  Mr.  Bell  illustrates  his  volume  are  failures,  as 
we  undertake  to  say  nearly  all  cattle  portraits,  except 
those  based  on  photography,  have  been. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  consistent  with  the  gossiping 
character  of  Mr.  Bell's  performance  that  he  has  in- 
serted a  silly  letter  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  Lord 
Ducie  at  the  Kirklevington  sale,  which  owed  so  much 
to  his  lordship's  enterprise  and  pluck,  and  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  was  associated  with  his  lordship 
in  the  transaction  referred  to  !  The  writer  never 
thought  that  any  English  nobleman,  much  less  one  of 
Lord  Ducie's  character,  could  be  a  party,  c&c,  &c. ; 
he  had  alway  looked  upon  Mr.  Webb  as  a  man 
who  would  not  lend  himself,  &:c.,  &c.  ;  nevertheless, 
with  Mr.  Bell's  permission  !  he  tells  a  story  against 
them  both,  of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  if  all  the 
other  anecdotes  in  this  volume  are  equally  tnistworlhy, 
then  nine-tenths  of  its  lines  are  trash. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

The  Y.\rmouth  Workhouse  Land.— Having  for 
a  long  period  taken  your  paper,  and  read  it  weekly  with 
increasing  attention,  I  send  you  a  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  Woikhouse  Land  Committee,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  yarmouth  /^/./i/^-^i/iv//,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  of  interest.  The  land  in  cultivation  is 
about  5  acres.  We  had  this  year,  on  about  \\  acre, 
8500  Drumhead  Cabbages  and  Savoys.  I  have,  this 
day,  sold  2500  of  the  Cabbages  for  /5  per  1000, 
reserving  the  remainder,  with  the  Savoys,  for  the  use  of 
the  workhouse.  The  Cabbages  would  be  worth  more 
for  consumption  in  the  workhouse,  but,  even  at  whole- 


sale, you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  paying  crop.  John  L, 
Cufaude,  Great  Yarmouth,  Sept.  16. 

"  The  Workhouse  (Yarmouth)  Land  Committee  report 
that  the  sea-sand  and  sea-beach  enclosed  by  the  work- 
house walls  having  been  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time  converted,  by  the  admixture  of  river  mud,  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  clay  and  marl,  and  heavy  manur- 
ing, into  land  capable  of  growing  superior  crops  of  roots 
and  vegetables,  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may  be 
desirable  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  the 
guardians,  the  rate-payers,  and  the  poorer  cultivators  of 
small  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  mode  and  course 
of  cultivation  in  practice  ;  and  which  resulted  in  the  first 
prizes  being  given  at  the  late  horticultural  show,  held  in 
the  Park  on  August  31,  to  the  Potatos,  the  Cabbages  and 
Savoys,  and  the  kitchen  Apples  produced  on  the  land. 
The  guardians  cultivate  root  crops  and  green  crops  of 
rost  exhaustive  kind  to  the  land,  and  aim  at  produc- 
ing three  crops  on  the  same  portion  of  the  land  in  every 
two  years.  To  begin  with  Beet,  which  is  grown  exclu- 
sively for  sale  to  townspeople,  and  carted  away  by  the 
purchasers.  The  guardians  manure  very  highly  for  this 
crop,  w  ith  manure  purchased  in  the  town.     The  manure 

of  inferior  qualify,  bein^  made  from  lean  cattle  and 
ixed  with  sand,  but  no  better  is  to  be  had.  The  Beet 
sells  readily— at  from  \%s.  to  25^.  a  ton.  Last  year's  pro- 
duce was  at  the  rate  of  about  32  tons  an  acre,  and  was  of  very 
fine  quality.  Potatos  are  the  next  crop.  The  guardians 
manure  for  Potatos  with  the  manure  made  at  the  work- 
house exclusively,  such  manure  having  been  turned  over 
twice.  Although  there  is  a  portion  of  sand  in  this 
manure  (and  sand  is  not  desired  for  the  workhouse  land) 
the  manure  is  valuable  from  causing  liumus  in  the  soil— a 
substance  essentially  necessary  to  vegetation,  and  readily 
observable  in  old  gardens,  giving  the  dark  colour  to  the 
land.  Vetches  succeed  Potatos,  and  are  planted  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  No  manure 
is  used  for  this  crop.  The  Vetches  in  the  spring  fetch 
from  ss.  4(/.  to  2-r.  per  rod,  and  are  in  great  demand. 
Cabbages  and  Savoys  follow,  the  land  having  been  first 
heavily  manured  with  purchased  manure.  The  guardians 
having  taken  the  first  prize  for  both  Potatos  and  Cabbages 
and  Savoys,  grown  on  land  averaging  little  more  than  21 
inches  in  depth  (of  more  or  less  good  quality)  resting  on 
sea-beach,  the  cUmate  not  very  favourable,  and  in  an 
exposed  situation,  the  Workhouse  Land  Committee  intro- 
duce in  this  report  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  ;  and,  as 
the  exhibitors  were  many  from  the  adjacent  districts  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
hints  offered  may  prove  advantageous  to  small  occupiers. 
The  guardians,  it  is  to  be  observed,  do  not  pretend  to 
grow  prize  vegetables,  and  this  report  speaks  only  of 
general  crops.  The  course  pursued,  however,  is  the  result 
of  observations  and  experiments.  The  guardians  make  a 
great  point  of  pkmting  the  Potato  early  in  the  year.  The 
variety  in  use  must  be  early,  or  medium-eariy,  so  that 
Vetches  may  be  planted  in  September  ;  and,  if  that  were 
not  so,  the  guardians  would  plant  similar  varieties  in 
order  to  secure  a  sound  crop,  for  disease  rarely  sets  in  to 
any  extent  before  .August.  Early  varietieswill  not  produce 
the  same  quantity  and  yield  as  medium-early,  and,  more- 
over, many  early  varieties  will  not  keep.  The  guardians 
grow  Potatos  that  will  keep  the  winter.  We  will  now 
speak  of  the  varieties  grown,  and  the  guardians'  mode 
of  planting  and  cultivating  the  Potato.  The  guardians 
rely  mainly  on,  and  strongly  recommend,  Dalmahoy  for 
the  main  crop.  This  is  a  fine  healthy  grower,  seed  cheap, 
and  the  variety  almost  refusing  to  take  disease.  As  these 
were  the  prize  takers,  the  guardians  need  not  further 
enlarge  on  the  size,  beauty,  and  quality  of  the  tubers  ; 
and  as  to  the  produce,  four  sacks  this  year  produced,  on 
the  first  lifting,  and  without  going  a  second  time  over  the 
land,  79  sacks  of  Potatos  into  the  warehouse,  of  fine 
quality,  and  fit  for  consumption.  The  guardians  planted 
the  sets  on  February  2r  ;  part  were  whole  Potatos  about 
the  size  of  small  hen's  eggs,  and  part  cut  portions  of 
Potatos  (whole  sets  are  preferable).  These  sets  were 
planted  in  trenches  cut  by  the  spade  up  to  a  line,  to  the 
depth  of  about  9  inches,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  being 
then  slightly  flattened,  so  that  the  sets  lay  on  a  level  sur- 
face, with  the  view  to  prevent  drainage.  The  top  of  the 
Potato  when  set  would  be  about  7  inches  from  the  level 
of  the  land.  Generally  speaking,  and  particularly  on 
lands  of  deeper  and  better  quality  of  soil  resting  on  clay  or 
similar  substratums,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  dibble  or  plant 
in  a  hole  made  by  a  stick,  so  as  to  secure  drainage  ;  but 
the  guardians  have  too  little  depth  of  soil  and  too  much 
drainage  at  present.  .As  soon  as  the  Potatos  appear 
above  ground  they  should  be  kept  clean,  all  weeds 
destroyed,  and  hoed  until  the  growth  of  the  haulm  pre- 
vents further  action.  The  committee  recommend  that  on 
land  such  as  described  the  crop  should  be  grown  upon 
the  flat,  and  the  land  should  not  be  ridged.  It  is  believed 
that  Potatos  so  grown  are  far  less  likely  to  take  disease 
than  those  ridged  up.  The  guardians  plant  the  sets  in 
rows,  3  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  16  inches  apart  in  the 
trenches.  With  regard  to  manuring  the  Potatos,  it  is  a 
vexed  question,  but  the  committee  are  assured  that  at  any 
rate  on  such  land  house  manure,  the  refuse  of  ash-pits, 
and  the  scrapings  and  rakings  of  gardens  w^ill  be  found 
beneficial.  The  guardians  this  season  planted,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Dalmahoy,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dawe's 
Matchless  kidney  varieties,  and  Fortyfold,  a  round 
variety.  All  these  varieties  were  fully  ripened  and  ware- 
housed by  September  5,  and  this  warehousing  would  have 
been  accomplished  some  days  eariier,  but  from  lack  of 
labourers.  The  committee 'report  that  from  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  151  sacks  of  good  Potatos, 
free  from  disease,  have  been  warehoused.  About  1 1  sacks 
of  seed  Potatos,  on  the  whole,  were  planted.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  disease,  Dawe's  Matchless  suffered  far  the 
most,  next  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Fortyfold,  and  Dalmahoy 
comparatively  hardly  touched.  The  varieties  were  planted 
on  adjoining  patches  of  land.  The  guardians  also  culti- 
vate Celery,  a  small  quantity  of  Onions,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Leeks,  for  improving  and  flavouring  the  soup  sup- 
plied to  the  inmates.  The  guardians  formerly  cultivated 
Onions  only,  being  unaware  of  the  superiority  of  Leeks  as 
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thicken  and  greatly  add  to  the  texture  of  the  soup.  Tlis 
Leek  should  be  cultivated  much  after  the  manner  o: 
Celery,  well  manured,  and  watered  in  dry  weather,  when, 
and  after,  being  planted  out  ;  and  blanched  in  due  season. 
The  Leek  defies  frost.  Occupiers  of  small  gardens  maj 
greatly  improve  their  land  by  cultivating  Leeks  ;  as,  fron 
the  manuring,  trenching,  and  e.vposure,  such  portions  o 
the  land  as  have  been  used  for  this  crop  will  be  much  m 
creased  in  fertility,  and,  in  time,  the  whole  garden,  if  sc 
planted,  improved,  The  Leek  is  far  less  cultii-ated  in  thi: 
neighbourhood  than  the  esculent  deserves.  Well-growr 
Leeks  would  probably  sell  well  in  the  market.  Cabbage; 
and  Savoys  to  succeed  on  the  workhouse  land,  must  bi 
planted  earlv,  and  manured  heavily  with  purchase! 
manure.  The  prize  Cabbages  and  Savoys  were  fa 
superior  to  those  shown  by  any  competitors.  They 
were  not  forced  or  grown  for  show,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  similarly  fine  specimens  on  the  land.  They  weighed 
respectively  about  11  lb.  or  12  lb.  per  Cabbage  or  Savoy. 
The  seed  was  placed  in  the  seed-bed  on  March  3,  and  the 
plants  set  out  on  the  land  on  June  9,  in  rows  3  feet  row 
from  row,  and  each  plant  about  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Kitchen  Apples.— The  Lord  Suffield  is  a  splendid  variety, 
and  took  ist  prize.  A  free  grower  of  the  largest  size,  in 
season  from  August  to  Christmas,  and  producing  freely  a1 
two  years  old.  The  prize  Apples  were  grown  on  trees 
planted  in  the  workhouse  land  on  October  31,  1870, 
scarcely  then  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  price  of  each  was 
gd.  They  were  planted  at  about  the  depth  they  had  stood 
in  the  nursery,  on  hardly  trodden  ground,  the  roots  being 
carefully  extended  on  all  sides,  and  aftenvards  mulched 
with  some  long  manure,  to  protect  them  during  the  winter. 
The  trees  should  be  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
The  committee  would  observe  that  although  the  work- 
house land  has  been  reclaimed  at  considerable  cost,  it  has 
already  proved  a  successful  speculation,  aud  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  value.  Moreover,  the  now  well  cultivated 
inclosure  is  not  only  ornamental  to  the  north  end  of  thi 
town,  but  affords  airing  grounds  for  the  imbeciles,  anc 
enables  the  guardians  to  afford  instruction  to  the  boy 
inmates  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  boys  an 
taught  to  dig  and  to  cultivate  land,  acquirements  likely  t( 
be  of  advantage  in  after  life.  The  committee,  in  conclu 
Eion,  report  that  they  are  fullv  sensible  of  the  care  and  at 
tention  given  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  industria 
trainer  to  the  outdoor  education  of  the  bovs  ;  and  t( 
Charles  Rushmers  successful  cultivation  of  the  workhousi 
land."  

UOKTON  KiRBY,  Kent. — Messrs.  Robert  and  Johi 
Russell,  of  Horton  Kirby,  have  enabled  me  to  give  ai 
example  of  the  farming  of  the  upland  chalk.  Thei: 
farm,  including  300  acres  of  wood  on  the  hill  am 
30  of  pasture,  consists  of  2500  acres,  Iving  partly  in  thi 
shallow  valley  of  the  Darent.  It  commences  on  th< 
south  side  of  the  railway  viaduct  at  Famingham  Roac 
station,  and  ascends  the  hill  gradually  in  a  narrow  bel 
that  stretches  from  the  river  side  to  Kingsdown,  at : 
distance  of  five  miles.  The  lower  half  of  the  farm  i: 
adapted  for  the  fattening  of  sheep  in  winter  ;  the  uppe: 
portion  is  only  favourable  for  grazing  at  other  seasons. 

Soil.— The  land  in  the  valley  is  chalk,  close  to  thi 
rock,  without  flints.  In  gradually  ascending  the  hill, 
the  thin  loamy  covering  merges  into  a  heavier  soil, 
with  flints,  and  the  land  on  the  hill  consists  of  fron 
2  to  20  feet  of  stiff  clay  :  450  acres  on  this  part  of  the 
farm  have  been  drained  at  S  rods  apart.  The  drains 
were  first  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  I  foot,  then  dug 
2  feet  deeper  and  i  foot  wide,  and  filled  in  with  flints. 
At  8  rods  apart,  every  20  rods  of  draining  completed 
an  acre,  and  took  all  the  flints  that  could  be  collected 
on  an  acre  :  the  cost  was  51/.  a  rod  for  digging,  and 
5./.  for  gathering  flints  and  filling  in,  or  l6s.  6d.  an 
acre,  exclusive  of  ploughing.  The  drainage-water  is 
collected  in  tanks,  which  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
carrying  water  to.  the  flock. 

There  is  one  large  field  of  450  acres.  Generally  the 
farm  is  laid  out  in  fields  of  20  acres,  divided  by  narrow 
quickset  fences.  On  a  sheep  farm  the  yard  accommo- 
dation need  not  be  great.  There  are  outlying  barns 
and  yards,  a  homestead  at  Kingsdown,  and  anothe 
near  the  river.  To  the  latter  spot  a  large  quantity  of 
Wheat  is  brought,  in  order  that  about  a  thousa  " 
pounds'  worth  of  straw  may  be  dispatched  annually 
the  London  market.  After  harvest,  a  grand  row  of 
stacks  (Russell  Row)  marks  the  site  of  this  exten; 
holding. 

Cropping  and   CuUh'alion. —Orv   so   large   a  fa 
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must  be  adopted  as  regards  tillage  operations.  I  shall, 
however,  simplify  my  account  of  the  fallowing  for  roots 
by  giving  the  two  systems  that  prevail— the  one  on  the 
heavy,  the  other  on  the  light  land.  The  three  courses 
of  cropping  to  be  noticed  are  :  — 

A  ^-course  relation  on  light  land:  I,  roots ;  2, 
Barley ;  3,  seeds  (Trefoil  and  red  Clover)  ;  4,  Wheat. 
A  6-course  rotation,  on  heavier  land,  obtained  by  ex- 
tending the  former  succession,  with  Peas  and  Wheat  in 
the  5th  and  6th  years.  And  a  -j-course  rotation,  on  the 
strongest  and  best  land,  viz.  :  i,  roots  (Mangel  and 
Swedes)  ;  2,  Oats  ;  3,  seeds  ;  4,  Wheat ;  5,  Beans 
(with  Turnips  between  the  rows) ;  6,  Wheat ;  7, 
Barley. 

T,llage.~1he  lighter  Turnip  land  is  broadshared 
with  the  Kentish  plough  after  harvest,  ploughed  after- 
wards with  three  horses,  and  merely  harrowed  in  spring 
and  drilled  on  the  stale  autumn-ploughed  furrow,  at 
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and  in  other  respects  is  treated  in  the  same  way.     On 
the  light  chalks  moisture  is  retained  by  this  process. 
The  cleaning  is  effected  by  horse-hoeing.     On  Decem- 
ber i  all  the  heavy  land  in  preparation  for  Swedes  and 
Mangel  was  in  ridges,   27  inches  apart,  the  stubbles 
having    been    ploughed    immediately    after     harvest, 
8  inches  deep,  and  the  land  ridged  with  the  double- 
breasted  plough.     Early  in  spring  the  ridges  will  be 
split  after  sowing  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  broadcast  ;  they  will  be  levelled  with  a  i -horse 
roll  and  drilled  with  Mangel  and  Swedes  early  in  April, 
with  the  Suffolk  corn-drill,  covering  three  ridges  and 
getting  over  12  acres  a  day.     The  work  is  arranged  so 
that  the  splitting  and  drilling  are  completed  on  the 
same  day  :  5  lb.  of  Mangel  and  a  quart  of  Swedes  : 
mixed  with  a  bushel  of  dry  sawdust,  enabling  them 
be  drilled  together.     A  crop  of  Swedes  or  Mangel 
tolerably  secure.      Supposing  a  plant  of  each  to 
obtained,  sufficient  Swedes  would  be  left,  in  singling, 
manure  the  land  by  folding  them  after  the  removal 
the  Mangel. 

/'^<7j.— The  Wheat  stubble  is  dunged,  ploughed,  a 
3  bush,  of  seeds  drilled,  at  27  inches,  in  Novemb 
The  land  is  horse-hoed  three  times  during  the  spring 
and  sown  broadcast  with  a  mixture  of  Rape  and  Turni]: 
— 2  quarts  of  seeds,  containing  half-a-pint  of  Tumi 
seed.  The  mixed  crop  is  folded  after  harvest  by  sheef 
changed  to  and  from  the  Sainfoin  rowens.  On  the 
heavy  land  Beans  are  substituted  for  Peas  ;  but  the 
same  green  crop  is  sown,  and  is  afterwards  folded,  and 
thus  on  all  the  soils  an  excellent  tilth  is  obtained  for  the 
Wheat  which  follows.  Peas  for  early  podding,  to  be 
picked  green,  are  drilled  after  Barley,  about  Decem- 
ber I,  and  are  followed  by  white  Turnips,  after  plough- 

"Wheat.—TXK  usual  breadth  is  500  acres  ;  3  bush, 
per  acre  of  White  Rough  Chaff  or  Red  Browick  are 
drilled  in  October,  after  pressing  the  furrow  with  either 
a  common  presser,  or  by  means  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
loaded  on  the  side  next  the  ploughed  land.     This  is  tlie 
custom  in  Kent;  and,  if  the  wheel  answers  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  presser,  there  is  the  advantage  of  having 
so  many  implements  the  less  on  the  farm.     Wheat  is 
heavily   rolled,    and   it   seldoi 
respect  to  the  thick  seeding  cc 
crops  of  some  yoimg  men— as  well  as  the  content 
their  pockets — have  been  seriously  diminished,  w 
they  have  been  induced  to  try  experiments  on  a  k 
scale  by  the  gentlemen  who  recommend  thin  seed: 
and  do  not  farm  on  the  chalk  hills. 

^,7r/,T.— Three  bushels  of  Chevalier.  Oats  : 
sack  of  black  Tartarians.  I  may  notice  here  the 
winter  Barley,  which  is  largely  grown  on  the  heavy 
land,  and  has  proved  exceedingly  valuable  under 
proper  treatment.  It  is  sown  early  in  September 
(3  bush.),  eaten  off  by  fatting  Iambs  in  spring,  up  to 
May,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  com  crop.  As 
an  instance  of  the  vigour  of  this  plant,  a  field  of  winter 
Barley,  eaten  off  in  wet  weather  late  in  spring,  and  left 
in  bad  plight,  yielded  7  qr.  an  acre,  though  a  six- 
weeks'  drought  followed  the  folding-off.  It  proves  far 
more  productive  under  the  management  described  than 
when  it  is  sown  later  and  not  eaten. 

.Si/h/i/h.— Eighty  acres  of  the  common  sort  is  the 
usual  breadth.  It  lies  four  years,  and  is  then  sown 
with  Oats  after  one  ploughing.  The  Oat  stubble  is 
ploughed  and  sown  with  winter  Vetches,  and  after 
folding  these  the  land  is  fallowed  during  the  summer, 
and  roots  follow  the  year  after.  The  two  years'  fallow 
cleans  the  land  and  destroys  the  wireworm  which 
would  trouble  the  after  crops,  though  the  first  crop 
(Oats)  generally  escapes.  Sainfoin  can  be  repeated  on 
the  same  land  after  14  years.  Trifolium  may  be  re- 
peated after  four  years,  and  red  Clover  after  eight 
years.  Rye-grass  is  omitted  in  the  mixture  of  seeds,  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  it  does  the  Wheat  crop. 

The  rotations  show  that  Barley  follows  Wlieat  on 
the  better  land  :  according  to  a  practice  general  in 
Kent  on  all  good  land,  though  formerly  condemned  as 
being  "contrary  to  science."  Wheat  sometimes  fol- 
lows Oats  on  this  farm,  with  good  results  ;  for  example, 
if  Turnips  are  eaten  on  the  ground  with  oilcake,  and 
are  followed  by  Oats,  the  land  not  being  in  season  for 
Clover,  the  Oats  may  be  followed  by  Wheat,  un- 
manured,  after  ploughing  once.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
practical  observation  that  a  good  crop  of  com  of  any 
kind  cannot  be  grown  on  a  Barley  stubble. 

Stock.— K  flock  of  improved  Hampshire  Downs  was 
established  by  Messrs.  Russell  because,  as  I  was  told, 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep  two  generations  on  a  hill 
farm  in  the  month  of  May.  There  is  certainly  no 
need  to  do  so  now,  for  on  December  i,  when  I  saw  the 
lambs  which  were  yeaned  in  Febmary,  their  fleeces  had 
been  sold  at  2J-.  bd.  each,  and  many  of  the  best  lambs 
then  weighed  from  9  to  10  stones.* 
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One  flock  of  440  ewes  had  reared  620  lambs.  These 
are  some  of  the  home  qualities  of  a  flock  that  has  taken 
prizes  to  the  value  of  more  than  ;^550  since  Messrs. 
Russell  "went  into"  improved  Hampshire  Downs  in 
1854.  There  are  800  ewes.  About  half  of  the  average 
crop  of  1000  lambs  is  fattened  in  May,  on  Rape  grown 
on  the  heavier  land  ;  the  rest,  except  those  required  for 
stock,  are  fattened  at  a  year  old  on  the  roots  growing 
on  the  lighter  land.  These  and  the  ewes  are  sum- 
mered on  seeds  and  Sainfoin  rowens.  When  the  root 
crop  is  an  average  one,  300  or  400  lambs  are  bought 
during  the  autumn  for  fattening  ;  there  is  also  a  flock 
of  too  Kentish  ewes,  whose  progeny  (half-bred  Cots- 
wold)  are  fattened  at  a  year  old.  On  this  system  the 
seeds  are  chiefly  grazed  and  the  Sainfoin  is  cut  for  hay  ; 
Pea-haulm  is  greatly  relied  on  to  save  the  haystacks'  in 
winter.  The  heavy  land,  which  did  not  formerly  get 
the  benefit  of  sheep,  and  where  winter  folding  would 
be  injurious  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  sheep,  is  now- 
made  to  carry  the  ewes  and  fatting  lambs  in  spring,  by 
means  of  late-sown  Rape,  winter  Barley,  and  Trefoil, 
and  by  sowing  a  large  breadth  of  Mangel  and  Trifolium, 
which  are  eaten  together  by  bringing  the  roots  to  the 

The  flock  is  close-folded  on  the  fallows,  as  is  usual 
on  the  chalk.  In  order  to  prevent  "  hoven,"  to  which 
the  ewes  are  particularly  liable  when  on  Rape  in  gusty 
weather  with  a  west  wind,  they  are  fed  with  dry  food 
before  leaving  their  fold.  Stock  sheep,  which  are  not 
fed  with  cake,  are  less  liable  to  "blow"  when  they 
enter  the  Rape  ear  y  in  the  morning,  before  they  are 
hungry. 

Ci7//M— Thirty  cows  are  kept  for  suckling.  Pigs  : 
about  ICX3  are  bred  on  the  farm,  and  are  fattened  to  20 
or  30  stones. 

Horses  and  Steam  Tillage.— Ihert  are  60  horses,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  few  farms  where  the  common  iron 
plough  is  used  with  two  and  three  horses,  instead  of 
the  Kentish  plough  and  three  or  four  horses.  The 
steam  tillage  consists  of  about  200  acres  ploughed 
immediately  after  harvest  and  too  acres  cultivated  in 
spring. 

Cake  and  Corn  Bill  and  Mamires.—'\\K  following 
are  the  usual  payments  annually  in  this  department  :  — 
Cake,  j^iooo  ;  London  dung,  ;^iooo  (about  the  value 
of  the  straw  sold)  ;  superphosphate  of  lime  and  blood 
manure,  /'looo.  The  produce  of  about  100  acres  of 
Peas,  Beans  and  winter  Barley,  besides  all  tail  com,  is 
also  consumed  on  the  farm.  Nitrate  of  soda  must  be 
called  a  mischievous  manure  on  this  farm,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  district.  It  causes  great  luxuriance  in  the 
corn,  and  an  inevitable  blight  before  harvest.  Even  a 
piece  of  late  corn,  spurred  up  by  a  light  dressing,  will 
certainly  be  blighted  at  harvest.  Mr.  Evcrshcd,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Balk  and  West  of  England  and  Southern 
'Counties  '.-Igruultural  Society. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Foot-and-Moj:;th  Di3e.\se  in  A.merica. 
— The  following  report  on  the  disease  as  it  now  prevails 
in  the  State  of  New  York  was  recently  presented  to 
the  United  States  Board  of  Health  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Mr.  Morris  : — 

"In  this  State  the  instructions  to  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioners have  been  explicit,  from  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  this  disease,  both  as  to  placing  in  quaran- 
tine whatever  animals  maybe  found  sick,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  sending  of  milk  to  the  city  from  the 
dairies  where  the  cows  are  so  affected,  and  as  to  liberal 
use  of  disinfectants  in  cars  and  yards.  These  precau- 
tions, it  was  thought,  might  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
this  disease  among  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  public  health  in  the  use  of  unwholesome  milk.  This 
has  been  done  rigidly  in  every  instance,  as  I  am  inforrned, 
ant-Commissioners,  by  Dr.  Gurnsey  in 
ty,  and  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  Queen's  County. 
)unty  the  doctor  informs  me  he  has  already 
er  10,000  head  of  cattle,  a  large  proportion 
dairy  cows.  At  Albany,  being  a  central 
point  for  the  distribution  of  stock  eastward,  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Stimson,  has  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  further  spread  by  great  care  in  watching  and  quaran- 
tining whatever  could  be  discovered  passing  through  it. 
In  our  own  cattle-yards  this  disease  has  been  discovered 
among  beef  cattle  and  cows  on  sale  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  mle  has  been  to  allow  animals  to  be  killed  unless 
they  were  badly  diseased,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence 
which  proves  that  their  flesh  is  unhealthy  as  human  food  ; 
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that  the  disease  is  subsiding  in  Dutchess  County.    No 

i  is  allowed  to  be  sent  from  dairy  cows  suffering  with 

the  disease  for  30  days,  affording  ample  time  for  complete 

.  The  symptoms  of  this  di 
Professor  Low,  of  Cornell  University,  ; 
any  person  may  be  able  to  recognise  it  at  once.  An 
■  fected  animal  appears  dull  and  listless  for  a  day  or  two, 
ith  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  cows,  a  falling  off  in  the 
lantity  of  milk  ;  hot,  dry  mouth  ;  grinding  of  teeth  and 
■ooling ;  tenderness  of  the  udder,  teats,  and  feet,  pro- 
icing  a  lameness  in  the  walk  ;  frequent  shaking  of  the 
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the  hoofs.  These  discharge  an  i] 
time,  then  scab  over  and  heal  up, 
from  10  to  15  days.  The  sick  ' 
nourished  with  soft  mashes  and  gri 
Pirgar 


ating  fluid  for  some 
favourable  cases,  in 
ists  should  be  well 
s.  Cooling,  but  not 
/en,  and  the  sores 
ashed  with  some  mild  carbolic  acid  preparation,  or  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  The 
discharges  from  the  mouth,  sores  and  scabs  from  the 
udder,  teats,  and  feet,  are  the  sources  of  infection,  there- 
fore the  stable,  yards,  and  fences,  where  sick  cattle  are 
kept,  should  be  constantly  cleansed  and  disinfected  with 
heavy  oil  of  coal  tar  and  lime-washing." 


September  30. — Com  //an/a/  is  seldom  finished  in 
late  districts  of  the  North,  and  in  elevated  and  late 
districts  of  Wales,  before  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  in  late  seasons  much  corn  is  often  abroad  towards 
its  close.  The  current  season  has  been  favourable  to 
most  late  backlying  places,  so  that  corn  harvest  is  now 
concluded  with  very  lew  exceptions. 

Michaelmas  Entries. — Changes  of  tenants  are  not 
frequent  in  England,  but  when  they  do  take  place 
entries  to  farms  at  this  season  is  favourable  for  carry- 
ing out  improvements  of  a  permanent  character,  as 
drainage,  breaking  up  poor  pasture  land  to  aeration, 
and  such  like.  And  even  when  no  change  takes  place, 
but  where  the  yearly  tenancy  runs  from  Michaelmas  to 
Michaelmas,  it  is  a  favourable  period  for  giving  up  old 
plans  of  farmering  and  entering  upon  new.  The 
farmer's  year,  too,  very  generally  begins  with  October, 
which  involves  the  settling  of  accounts  and  the  balance 
of  the  books.  Where  old-fashioned  tenants  give  up,  it 
is  not  so  easy  selling  the  dead  and  live  stock 
to  the  incoming  tenant  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time,  the  interest  of  the  latter  being  to  avoid  pur- 
chasing what  is  out  of  date  unless  at  a  price  sufTi- 
ciently  low  to  enable  him  to  sell  without  loss.  It 
therefore,  be  advisable  for  the  outgoing  tenant  I 
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ed,  ;.  c,  the  land  requires  to  be  thickly  seeded,  as 
1  of  it  is  buried  too  deep.  The  more  economical 
plan  would  be  to  harrow  the  land  after  digging  the 
tos,  and  then  either  dibble  or  drill  in  the  seed. 
ve  Slock. — A  very  serious  loss  attends  the  keeping 
of  stock  too  long  at  grass,  more  especially  our  im- 
proved breeds.  Even  in  fine  seasons  in  the  South 
cattle  of  every  kind  should  have  a  dry  bed  in  a 
hovel  to  go  to  when  the  pastures  become  wet,  for  v\hen 
ght  lying  on  a  wet  bed  by  a  frosty  night  or  morning, 
consequences,  in  the  form  of  inflammatory  attacks, 
black  leg,  braxy,  and  so  on,  are  often  fatal.  Even  the 
hardy  Kylo  looks  out  for  shelter  in  his  native  glen,  with 
17  bed  of  long  heath  ;  but  our  lowland  herds  have 
such  choice.  Sheep  folding  on  Rape,  Coleseed,  or 
Turnips,  attend  to  ;  if  the  green  tops  of  the  latter  are 
consumed  more  chaff  and  ground  corn  will  be  required 
than  when  the  roots  only  are  eaten  in  troughs.  In 
Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  and  Devon  this  is  early  lamb- 
ing season,  and  if  Italian  Rye-grass  and  Clover  seeds 
are  insufficient  for  ewes,  as  will  be  the  case  in  too  many 
instances  this  year,  Belgian  Carrot  is  preferable  to 
Turnips.  Put  the  rams  to  breeding  ewes  for  lambing 
the  latter  week  in  February  or  beginning  of  March. 
In  our  highland  sheepwalks  flocks  begin  moving  down 
towards  their  winter  quarters  in  the  lowlands.    IV.  B. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
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on,  but  in  many  cases,  if  not  the  majority, 
1  of  "  creeping  in  at  little  money"  is  still 
;  incoming  tenant  taking  the  slock  of  his 
at  a  lump  sum.  There  are,  however, 
ons  to  this  plan  than  formerly,  for  tenants 
ith  limited  capital  have  it  in  their  po 
most  places  to  hire  contractors  to  do  both  field  and 
barn  work,  and  to  let  their  Turnips  and  strawyard: 
graziers.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  expensive 
than  teams  and  implements  out  of  date,  or  more  profit- 
less than  stock  that  will  not  pay  for  their  keep.  It 
is  seldom  advisable,  however,  to  start  with  the  most 
expensive  live  stock  and  implements,  such  being  in  too 
many  instances  the  reverse  of  profitable.  When  changes 
are  determined  on,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  th( 
highest  skill  to  purchase  what  will  prove  most  profit 
able  under  the  peculiar  management  of  the  purchaser. 
Much  depends  upon  the  state  the  land  is  in. 

Farm  Servants  in  England  very  frequently  change 
places  at  this  term,  and  those  who  do  not  change 
renew  their  terms.  Much  has  recently  been  said  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  this  class,  more  perhaps 
than  is  consistent  with  the  liberties  they  enjoy  and 
exercise.  There  is  not  a  worse  plan  than  to  treat 
servants  with  a  morbid  philanthropy,  as  if  they  were 
continually  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  for  the  first 
duty  of  the  latter  is  to  teach  the  former  to  stand  upon 
their  own  feet,  which  all  good  servants  never  fail  to  do. 
That  there  are  bad  masters  and  bad  servants  is  a  totally 
different  aff'air,and  for  either  most  philanthropic  remedies 
are  about  the  worst  that  can  be  prescribed  ;  and  yet  the 
man  who  has  neither  head  nor  hands  must  live,  but 
certainly  not  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others  ;  and  the 
farther  we  progress  in  improvement  the  more  difficult 
will  it  be  to  reconcile  the  two  extremes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  political  economists.  Our  own  plan  has  always 
been  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  bad  servants,  employ- 
ing only  good  hands,  who  can  take  care  of  themselves 
and  families.  They  cost  more  wages,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  cheaper  in  the  end,  more  ways  than  one. 

Wheat  Sowing  continue  as  root  crops  are  removed 
and  the  land  got  ready.  Pickle  and  drill  as  directed 
last  month,  using  rather  more  seed.  October  was 
once  counted  Wheat  seed-time,  but  thorough  drainage, 
and  the  growth  of  root  crops.  Beans,  and  Peas  on  land 
that  used  to  be  bare  fallowed,  is  extending  the  sowing 
over  a  greater  length  of  time.  Thus  far  the  season  has 
been  favourable  for  getting  CIdver,  Bean,  and  Pea 
stubble  ready  for  early  seeding,  but  it  may  be  other- 
wise in  many  places  with  the  harvesting  of  root  crops  in 
the  South,  should  the  weather  continue  favourable 
and  growing  ;  but  the  threatening  approach  of  an  early 
winter  may  induce  the  early  harvesting  of  i 
crops  also.  The  season  has  been  exceptional 
many  respects,  so  that  the  prudent  course  is  to  watch 
the  weather,  and  store  the  Potatos,  Carrots,  Mangel: 
Kohl  Rabi,  and  Swedes  in  time,  no  less  for  their  safety 
than  for  the  getting  of  the  land  ploughed  and  the 
Wheat  sown  with  a  favourable  season.  Avoid  work- 
ing in  wet  weather,  as  poaching  land  after  roots  does 
immense  harm.  In  fine  weather  the  best  plan  is 
to  keep  the  harrows  and  seed-drill  close  up  to 
the  plough.  In  Ireland,  where  a  great  breadth  of 
Potatos  is  grown  in  lazy-beds,  the  tops  are 
pulled  by  the  hand  and  removed,  when  the  Wheat 
is  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by  the  operation  of 
digging  I  he  Potatos.  A  good  braird  is  generally 
obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  sacrifice 
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one  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  average  amount  of  good 
seed  which  is  produced  from  a  good  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage, and  from  a  good  Mangel  root,  well  protected." 
[.A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  seed  might  be  taken  from  a 
plant  of  Drumhead  Cabbage  ;  and  half  a  pound  from 
a  plant  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  if  grown  e.\ceptionably 
well.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 
upon  the  space  in  which  to  grow.  In  some  seasons  the 
plants  will  grow  as  large  again  as  in  others.  Such 
question  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  and  any  reply  might 
be  misleading,  so  much  have  circumstances  to  do 
such  matters.] 
Flax  Straw  :  Cor.  In  answer  to  your  questior 
behalf  of  one  of  the  leading  farmers  near  Carlisle, 
has  a  small  field  of  Flax  gro«  n  as  an  experimen 
are  unable  to  name  a  likely  market  for  the  straw 
harvested,  put  on  rail  there.  Probably  the  noti 
his  case  may  procure  him  a  customer. 


per  qr.  cheaper.  Peas  maintained  the  improvement 
of  Friday.  Indian  Corn  is  dull,  at  a  reduction  of  fully  bd. 
per  qr.  on  the  week. 

Averages. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  25. 
We  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
Beasts,  but  the  average  quality  is  not  very  good  ;  conse- 
quently choicest  qualities  are  not  much  lower.  There  are 
a  few  more  Sheep,  and  the  weight  of  mutton  is  much 
larger  ;  prices  are  lower,  and  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a 
clearance— indeed,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished. 
Calves  are  not  so  plentiful  as  of  late  ;  the  demand  also 
has  decreased  ;  prices  on  the  average  are  lower.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  3350  Beasts,  10,970  Sheep,  99  Calves, 
and  10  Pigs ;  from  Ireland  there  are  150  Beasts ;  and 
2020  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best   Scots,  Here- 


Best    Long- wools      6    4to6    6 


5    6t05    8  1  Do.  Shorn 


Do.  Shorn 

ICaWes        '.'. 


Beasts,  5520 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  22,520  ;  Calves,  i 


Pies,  154. 


Thursday,  SepL  28. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  on  offer  is  much  smaller 
than  last  Thursday,  but  there  are  a  few  more  foreign  ; 
trade  is  excessively  dull,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be 
effected,  although  lower  prices  are  submitted  to.  The 
total  number  of  Sheep  is  larger  than  last  week,  but  the 
excess  is  in  foreign  ;  there  are  very  few  buyers  at  market, 
and  the  small  amount  of  business  transacted  is  on  lower 
terms.  Calves  are  also  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  430  Beasts,  8000  Sheep,  and  179  Calves. 


fflarkts. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Sept.  25. 
moderate  supply   of  English  Wheat 


There  was 

lis  morning's  market,  but  to  effect  sales 
>  submit  to  a  reduction  of  u.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of 
lis  day  se'nnight.  Foreign  was  held  firmly  for  last 
eek's  rates,  at  which  a  fair  amount  of  business  was 
ansacted.  For  Barley  there  was  a  good  demand,  at  the 
ctreme  prices  of  this  day  week.  Beans  and  Peans  were 
nchanged  in  value.  Oats  were  rather  dearer.  The 
Flour  trade  was  steady,  without  change.  T  he  few  sales 
.V  white  Mustard  were  made  at  gj.  bd.  per  bushel. 


'Essex,  Kent,  Suffol 
fine  selected 


Ik..  White!  56-61 


Norfolk     j     - 

Foreign     50— 

EV,  grind.&dist..26jt03ij..Chev.;     — 
Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28- 

,  Essex  and  Suffolk     ;20- 

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato'25— 


55— 5 


R,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack 
Foreign per  barrel  2 


Foreign  . .      — 

Harrow  ..'49 — 50 
Longpod  . 
Egyptian.  3 
Suffolk    .. 
Foreign  . .  1 3 

Country . . 
Persack..  38— 60 


Wednesday,  Sept.  27. 
A  quiet  feeling  pervaded  the  Corn  Exchange  to-day. 
The  supplies  of  both  English  and  foreign  Wheat  wen 
tolerably  good  ;  transactions  in  both  red  and  white 
produce  were  restricted,  but  prices  remained  without  anj 
material  variation.  For  Barley  a  fair  inquiry  prevailed,  a 
fully  previous  quotations.  Malt  was  purchased  cautiously, 
at  about  late  rates.  Oats  were  in  large  supply  and  limited 
request,  on  former  terms.  Beans  were  not  active,  but 
prices  ruled  firm.  Peas  sold  quietly,  at  previous  prices. 
Flour  was  dull,  but  unaltered  in  value. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
i  quality  Beasts 
:est  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


CawJ 
Pigs 


Beasts,  1080;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,030;  Calv 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Sept.  : 
Best  Fresh  Butter 1 71.  per  dozen  lb. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  ot lb  Trusses. 


PrimeMeadowHay, 


Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Sept.  28. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  loss.toiisi.  |  Inferior  Clover     ..  84 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Sept.  28. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  an  active  demand 
for  all  descriptions,  prices  being  about  loi.  per  cwt. 
dearer  since  Monday.  There  is  already  a  great  scarcity 
of  choice  Hops,  and  the  crops  generally  fall  very  short 
of  what  was  anticipated. 


Arrivals  0 

F  Grain,  &c 

.,  INTO  London  by  Water  Carriage. 

1 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

■^sSi" 

Irish 
Foreign  .. 

(Jrs. 

5'0 

9760 

Qrs_. 
10,390 

Qrs. 
35.960 

Sacks. 
{    2680  brls 

1 

.0,270- 

,0.420 

35,960 

Liverpool,  Sept. 
attended,  and  a  good 
red    American  Wheat, 


bd.  per  barrel  and 


26.— To-day's  market  was  well 
consumptive  business  was  done  in 
at  an  improvement  of  -id.  per 
White  Wheat  was  held  for  an 
per  cental.  Prime  Flour  realised 
per  sack  more  money.     Beans  are 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  position  of  the  seed  trade  shows  but  little  altera- 
tion since  the  date  of  our  last  report.  All  descriptions  of 
Clover  seeds  continue  to  be  almost  quite  neglected. 
Trefoils  are  firm,  without,  however,  much  business 
passing.  Trifolium  meets  with  a  retail  demand,  at  the 
low  rates  now  current.  Winter  Tares  are  cheaper,  and 
are  in  limited  request.  New  Rapeseed  experiences  a 
good  inquiry,  at  the  recent  advance.  Mustard  seed  is 
without  alteration.  There  is  a  good  trade  doing  in 
seed  Wheats  for  France.  Sowing  Rye  is  scarce,  and 
must  be  quoted  i.;.  per  qr.  dearer.  Blue  Peas  meet 
with  a  ready  sale.  _     .  ,,      , 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


COALS.— Sept.  27. 
Holywell  Main,  17.1.  bd.\  West  Hartley,  i8j.  bd.; 
Walls  End  Harton,  17^.  3^.  ;  Eden  Main,  17J.  bd. ; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  20J.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 
i7.t.  3</.  ;  Walls  End  Russel's  Hetton,  i8r.;  Walls  End 
South  Hetton,  19X.  bd.\  Walls  End  Hartlepool,  19J.; 
Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  20J.  ;  Walls  End  South 
Kelloe,  19J. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  19J.  91/. — Ships  at  market, 
38 ;  sold,  33  ;  unsold  5  ;  at  sea,  5. 
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FOWLER'S    PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at   WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  ' 

For  particulars  af^  ,    . 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Woi 


Catalogues  free. 


rpHE   ACME    GARDEN  [FRAME   and    GROUND 
The 


)tM   if 

VINERY 
perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
ought  out.     See  the  Gardeners-  Ckrtmicle,  Dec.  17,  1870. 
BE.VJAMIN   LOOKER, 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 


c 

TEC 
Rain, 

They 


HAPMAN'S    "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 
MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR,  preserves  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind, 
Frost ;  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
ind  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them, 
made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.     Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe 
mums,  for  exhibition,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from   One 
Guinea.     The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any  size. 

Estimates  given  to  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  &c.,  for  large 
quantities.     NVhcn  not  in  use,  they  pack  in  a  very  small   compass, 
^Mt  oi^^^'^j,"  yHAPMA^^*Patentee,°Br^stol  Road!  Gloucester 
A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents  will  have  attention. 

ET.    ARCHER'S    "FRIG!    DOMO."— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  Frogmoreand  Kew  Gardens.     It  is  made  entirely 
of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  it 

'pRUTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  if,  6d.  per  yard. 

•'FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide n.  of.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2J.  &y.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide jj.  W.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide.  7oyardsIong,  sK-i- toSJ^ti.  p.  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  73  inches  wide,  tHd.  and 


M 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 
AW    AND    CO.'S     PATE  NT,- Prices,    Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
nsof  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conser\-aiorie3,  Entrance 
&c        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroselcy. 


Under  Royal  Patronage. 


PHILLIPS'  ROYAL  POTTERY,  WESTON.SUPER  MARE. 

Established  1836. 

TOHN  MATTHEWS,    late   Phillips,    Manufacturer 

ff  of  ST.^VTIIARY,  FOUNTAINS,  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
VASES,  EDGING  TILES.  &C.  Plain  and  Ornamental  GARDEN 
POTS.     POTS,  with  movable  bottoms,  made  to  order. 

Book  of  Drawings  and  Price  List  on  application. 
See  Specimens  in  the  EXHIBITION,  No.  4321,  and  STAND  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. 
J  )HN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Potter)-,  \Veslon.super.Mare,  Somerset. 


?i-?l>c^        T     TYLOR     AND     SONS' 

■'  ',,      ^-    \       J  •  FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


THE  MANUFACTORY, 
No.  2,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  1 


'  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Canm 


■'HE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  in 

'"^"'""'"  "'  ~reat  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  especially 
suited    for  KITCHEN    GA" 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Sc.,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea.  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  posL     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
HeJIs,    Corridors,    Balconies,   &c,    from   3*.   pe: 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate 

p^vvh'ite  GLAZED^TILES, 
Kitchen  Ranges.  Baths,  &c.  Gi 


,  Cement 


nine  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
s  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 


ROSHER,  Brick  and  Til 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain 
Fine  1+!.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  11 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  Londi 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  e;ilra.  Samples  ol^Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Fern. 
PEAT  or  LOAM  suppll 


addresses  above. 
!S.    KENT 


B.    Orders 


,  ROSHER.— Addresses  se 
Rail  < 


promptly  < 


Trade. 


WharvesL 


Notice  of  RemovaL 

PHILIP  PALMER  has  REMOVED  from  his  old- 
established  WINDOW  and  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE,  118,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.,  to  more  extensvie 
premises,  at  36,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  nearly  opposite. 

Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  'Waxeliooses. 

TAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and   12  and 

CONSe'rVaTORy'w'oRCHARD-HOUs'e  GLASS. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

JAMES        PHILLIPS        and        CO. 
beg  to  SI 


REDUCED   PRICES  z 


PROPAGATI 


London     Agents     for     HARTLEY'S     IMPROVI 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and   ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS,  SL.ITES   of  all  sites, 
BRITISH  PLATE,PATENTPLATE,ROLLEDPL.\TE,r"  ' 


s  and  Estimates  forw 


JAS.  PHILLIPS* 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER, 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  tc 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  tc 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials !— 

xotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S, 


jely  used— Wc  are,  dear  Sir,  yo 
"  Combe  Abbey  Gtirden: 


urc  they  will  by 
■s,  verj-  truly, 
■ITCH  &  Sons." 

rhc  dilemma  of  choosing 
;   advent  of  Mr.   Stevens' 


"Dear  SlK.— I  a 
believed  possible,  ui 
"  Dear 


'  Inprestrc  Hall,  Stafford." 
ightcd  with  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler, 

labour  to  an  extent  that  I  could  not  have 


1  had  0 


hat  I 


•'  Huntroyde  Pqi 
;,— We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  U 
heating  more  than  «ooo  feet  of  4-inch  pipi 

annot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise. 

vc  worked  a  good   many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 

jid  when  the  Boiler  becomes  known  It  will  be  very  Reneraily 
"  H.  Lindsay." 
"Atherstone  Graper>'. 


1  Cardenas-  Boiler,; 


Improved  Cornish.     Its  introduction  I 

piece,  one  Boiler  heating  4000  feet  of  4-mch  pipe. 

ably  both  in  time  and  labour,  by  comparison  with  t 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonialj,  can  be  obtained. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30.^,  Kine  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Solely   and    Only    by    the  Silicate   Zopissa 


rticulars  and  Testimonials  ap] 


iply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 


3DEN   BOXES,  I 


^L.ATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
'  -    t  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  sire 

'  STEP^  !mS  PA^FN^VnsuTceptiblc  of  vegetation. 


CATTLE   and    PIG  TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 
FRAMES.  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— Wben  you  asJ£  for 

SAYNOR   AND    COOKE'S    WARRANTED    PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark    SAYNOR,  also    the  Corporate   Mark,   Obtain 

compelled  to  do   so,  in  consequence  of  an   imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 

their  make,  all  of  which  arc  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 

pixton  Works,  Sheffield.  '  Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


One  Penny  per  Square  Yard. 

TANNED    GARDEN    NETTING,   for  Garden 
purposes,  such  as  Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds,  Blossom  from 
light  Frosts,  &c.  Widths,  1,2,  3,  and  4  yards.  The  Trade  also  supplied, 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


K' 


ANDERSON'S 


Archangel  Mats. 

BLACKBURN    and   SONS  beg  to  inform  their 

friends  that   the   First    Shipment  of  NEW  MATS  has  just 
d,  and  Ihev  are  of  veO'  good  quality.     Price  List  on  anphcatlon. 


No.  1,  Feel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS  form  a 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  tho 
time  they  admit  Light  and  Sun.     They  are  used  and  strongly 


nths,  Seed-l 
once,  beingveryreasonaoi 


No.  3.-54  inches  wic 


IK  lorblrawberries.  Tulips, 

__.  -Hey  have  no  rival.     The 

Ings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

'\)AN1EL*C?)LLINGE  AND  SON. 
at  S'Ad.  per  )-ard  r 


y  longer  lengths  whei 
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Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


/^OTTAM'S    HURDLES   are   made 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application  to  COTTAM  i 
Worlcs,  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


B^ 


.int'of  Italy,  tl,,;   !..,,_  ...    i. .,  ,. -   , _.,,, 

Linsdom,  and  aduple.l   bv  tin-   lint   Architects   aii. 
ind  and  itie  Continent,     illustrated  Catalogues  se 

ALi'eRATION  of  stables  a  competent  perse 
,'  part,  to  inspect  and  kIvc  Estimates. 
JAMES  liAIiTUN,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford  Stn 


Simplicity,  Efficiency,  and  Economy  Is  Secured 


IHE  PATENT  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER. 

It  is  easily  set,  and  very  powerful.    Illustrated  Circulars  post  free. 
J.  IRELAND,  Edward  Street,  Broughton  Lane,  ) 


rp     G.    MESSENGER,    Hot-water    Engineer 

-•-  •    Loughborough,  is  delivering  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  Ac.,  fre 
to  any  Station  on  Midland  Railways,  for  cash,  as  under  (nctt)  :— 
4-jn.  Hot-water  Pipes,2j.2,;.  p. yard  I  z-in  Hot-water  Pipes,  is.  irf.p.yar 
3-in.  Hot-water  Pipes,  is.grf.     „       I  Connections  at  proportit 


-M^^s^zT^:':  .  „    ,^.     , 

\lil                                                 1 

p,e?sS;  l^t^"    T.oTo-'v2T\.7.o'°J:,.'il'i.%  a7r'o^Vee=d 
an-'d'-de-pth"!!?  P  eS^n/^r^ulh^    Va^e"r"c"s1??^a„d"  E.\?e=1    d'  'p 
?„f^To-n°^    nra-lfn-   P^  ceV.  t^t  "rpVcovSs';"''    °""° 

"strlin^K   GRErNHOUSE''  LIGHTS^  i" 

Prospectu  es  I  ee  of  COTT  \M  and  O     Iron  Wor^s  2  W  nsley 
Stree   (oppo     c  the  Pan  h     n     I'cford  S  reet  Lo  don   W     where  t  e 

V^. 

w.  irc 


lOULTON     AND     CO       Norvcl 


,    \  INERIES    ORCII\l  D  H     l)s 

s      DCS  1,  s  a  d  Es   ma  es  fui 
n)  n    hekngdom 

d  CI  CI  MBEP  LIGHTS  ready  for  del 


^ 

„ 

, 

■\\  Ih  handles  comple 

Prices 

""Jn 

age 

an"u 

,ltl\lZt'l 

fer' 

^a5| 

, 

J°|}leto 

ttl 

'el! 

de 
de 

nil 

3^ 

^M    IRrsEI  \ERS 


S.  Owens  &  Co. 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS 

\A  HIFEI'RIAR.S   STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


|J  F— 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF  ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

11  s  uscfil  ''elf  let  ng  Appar  Ifi  ill  rl  1  n  1  i  1  t  tl  t  i  1  n  ^  ittentnn  will  riibC  w-itt 
to  any  1  t-  ght  or  d  stance  \vithout  cost  for  hbour  or  inot  \e  power  \  here  t  few  ftct  f-TlI  cin  be  obtained  -tnd 
su  ted  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings   R-tilwij  Stations,  &c 


&5:^ 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Gihanized  Iron  Tubs 

No.  54*.  THE    CA.SSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 


No    S7      DILI    WEI  I    PUMPS  for  Horse   Hand   Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No    63      I  ORTAI  I  L  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Ho  __ ^ 

No.  46"?.  IMPROVCd'dOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering      ,^,  ,,,„!,','-'!'' 1'™  ,'!:'J;f  "^t^';-^,  „  r„T,rr,=     r  „ 

Gardens,  &c.  ^      No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  5i?e5 

No.  49''-  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  j   No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN.  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No":  II  ^^n^'i^ut^z^z^:^.^.^^^:!::!..  I  ^'^-  ^^-  '--?-^.»°^-  ^^^^^  ^-  ^^^^^  -^  ^-^^  --^'"^  °^ «-  ^- 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Wofk  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES.  &c..  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  0/ the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOSUBB      CAN       BE      HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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QIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 

J      TONES    AND    SONS    deliver     HOT-WATEK 
•    TIl'ES    and    CONNECTIONS,    »itl 
make,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,  for  C 


ILERS 
"l,ondJii^' 


me  Patent  ImperislialJle  Hotliouse. 

AYRES'S  PATEN 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 
Before  b.iildins  a   Plant   or   Fruit   House  of  any  kind,   sen. 
stamps,  ard  ob.ain  tlie  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-upon-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRE3,  C.M.R.H.S., 

Forest  Road  West,  Nottingham. 

Plans.  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  n 


A..   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  in 
including  DESIG 


NTER    GARDEN     recently 
27,  Leadcnhall  Street, 


mo   BE  SOLD, 

Mr.J.  KINNIN^; 


CONSERVATORY,   in 

NtrairChiiworthVlreet,  I.ondni 


be    SOLD,    cheap.- 

g'iiee.^Iised  vc'  ■"[tie'''' F 
'aignton.  South  Devon. 


During  the  Twe; 
October2.  the  follomngCtJl 

TIONb  will  oe  given  ;— 

Chemistry.     By  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Melalluruy.     By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


[PRACTICAL 


.MelallutL'y.  tiy  jonn  rercy,  M.D.,  I 
Natural  Histor"  By  T.  H.  Huxley, 
Mineralogy  I  f.„.\V3rini 


i:  r!., 


'v.     Ijy  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.U.,  F.R.S. 
■d  Meciianics.     By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

t)ra\ving. '  By  the  Rev.  j.Haylhome  Edffar,  MJ 
desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  ^30  in  o 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    OR,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 


of  Schools.     Price  IS. 


THE    ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     Structur. 
AND    PHVStOLOGiCAU     With  a    Glossary  of  Technical  Terr 
and  numerous  Illustrations,     isr.  cloth. 

This    completes  the    series    of   Elementar>'    Botanical    Works 

Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "The  Vegetal 

The   first  two   Parts  of  The"  Ele.MENTS   OF   BoTANY,  comprisi 

Structural   and   Physiological   Botany,  and  a   Glossary  of  Technii 

Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  i3S. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mcdn 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  t 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

'JlHE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM; 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


Classification, 


s  of  no  Eno„n  importance  to  man.Va 

-tance.  deserve  to  be  among  the  e; 
ioned  in  the  following  pages,  whci 

ler  proposed  in  the  '  VEGETABLE  K 

;quence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  ii 
,ed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  studen 
ling  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  sele 
been  made  in  such  a  «ay  that  all  teachers  w 


subjects  nf  study,  ; 
M  ■  of  the  author,  w 


I-aboratories. 

Pupils  are  receivcdir 
of  the  School),  under 
Metallurgical  Laboratc 

olficcrl  in  the  (Jue 
Mining  Agents  and  Ms 
Science  Teachers  are 
His  Royal  Highness 

.  Fora  Prospectus  a 


of  Mil 


il  College  of  Chemis 
;ction   of  Dr   Fran 
r  the  direction  of  Dr  Pe 
■  Lectures  are  issued  at  i 
ice,    Her   Majesty's  Cc 
lay  obtain  Tickets  at  re 

n  established  by  Goven 
on  apply  to  the  Registra 

"'trenham  reek 


(the  Laboratory 
nd,   and   in   the 


,  Royal  School 


Regis 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIG.ATION,   FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS' COTTAGES,  S.C. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1845.) 
DiREcrroRS. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq..  F.R.S.  ]  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Com- 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Cume,  Esq. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr  J.  BAILEY  DENTON, 
Agricultural  Improvements    of   every  kind    are  executed  by  the 
Company,  or  the  outlay 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 
Estate,  and  paid  ofi^by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years. 


I  Edward  Jo 
.  BAI 

■;tsl 


I  Hutchin 


No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  ( 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
»uliforhiel'?nlo' 


with  Boards  of  Health,  Sew 

others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Imgatio 

'""orks  incidental  tnereto.    The  outlay  in  respc 

"'by: 


.  fixed  period  the  principal  s 
ARTHUR     mi: 


■?cesS  the  Company'  ^Vwhit'ehairplaccTslw.' 


THE     LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE.  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Rytlcr,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  DasWood,  Esq.  GranvilleR.U.Somcr.-iet,Esq..Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Ilenrj'  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkm  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  '      Esq..  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Acricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 

Tenants  may,  wit 


ly  and  expenses  are  liquidated 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  : 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  No,  i,  C 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster.  S.  W 


/^ENTR^^L     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 


-William  I 
The  Directors  offer. 


COMPANY'S  LAN!>, 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Por 
the  entire  length  being  2d6  miles. 
Out  at  various  points  on  the  Line, 
for  Building  purposes. 

To  secure  the  best  class  of  Agricultui 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  arc 
Colonisatior 


:CAN-,Esq. 

IS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayr 
Esq.,  Kosario  de  Santa  Fo. 
■  terms,  to  S^t„ers,_e,t.her 


ACRES 

if  Rosario  to  the  City  of  C 
Towns  and  Villages  are  be 
here  smaller  Plots  may  be 


,  Orchard  House 
Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for  seven 
lture"Office.  171,  Fleet  Street :  or  to  the  Author. 


THE  FLORIST  and  PO^rOLOGIST  for  OCTOBER 
(Price     ir)     contains    a    Coloured      Portrait     of     PRINCESS 
BEATRICE  ROSE;  Illustrated  Articles  on  Palms,  Begoniils,  Irises; 


1  Polyg 


,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Pleasui 


THE   GARDENER.      Edited  by  DAVID  Tho.mson. 
Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c. 

of  Hardy  Fruits 

Kennedy  Fig  I 

Notes    ott    Autumn  and    Winter 


The  OCTOBER  NUMBEF 
nds       fSoil  Shrubs  I  The  C 
Notes  on  "  American "  or  Peat-     Strawb 
Victoria  Nectarine  I  Croton  Job; 

Hints  for  Amateurs  i  Nepentht 


Pruning 


K^ 


:  Table  Decora-     Young  Gardeners 

The     "Australian      Pea 
"  Grotto's  Mossy  Pea  " 


Ilea  by  Cuttings 


I  of  Echeveria  metal-    Calem 


ILLIAM  ] 


VOODf 


3  Corresponder 
<S,  Edinbu'igh  and  I 


THI 
X    p 


Forestry. 

Just  published,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
FORESTER:  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Tr 
By  James  Brows,  LL.D.,  Wood  Sur\-eyor  and  Nurseryman.  Stirli 
Fourth  Edition,  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  Scienci 
Arboriculture.     Royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  £t  lis.  6d. 

"In  these   and  many  other  hints  the  amateur  and  the  professic 

has  been  rendered  to  the  advancement  of  this  thoroughly  Bri 
pursuit  and  study  by  the  truly  '  improved  and  enlarged '  fourth  edit 
of '  The  Forester.' "-5i.(«rJjv  ffn/ira. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  AKD  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

ATE  RESIDENCES, 

&c. 


LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FOR.MS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  'state  that  the  immensei  number  ol  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship;  while  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance  ;  effects 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  fonvarded  on  applic 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer.Iron  Merxjiant,  Hot-water  and 


CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  lor  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


■ry"  ILLIAM        YOUNGER       AND       CO. 

DINNER  ALE.-Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 

INDLV  PALE  ALE.-Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic 

EDINBURGH  ALE.-Npurishingand_Inyigorat!ng. 


Of  ! 


1  Cask  and 


rriNAHAN'S      .      I,L.      WHISK  Y.— 

;ious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
S,   in    quality    unrivalled,   perfectly 
le  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the 
on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


rr  H 


Sauce.— Lea  &  Perrlns 
WORCESTERS  HI  R  E,' 


Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the 


s  digestion.  Unrivalled  f 
for  LEA  AND  PERKINS' 
3ns,  and  see  the  names  of  Lea  &  Perkins  on  the 

BLACKWELL,  London;  and  sold  by  all 


DINNEFORD-S 
The  best  remedy  for  A 
ache,  Gout,  and  Indig 

°DINNEFo"l5 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


,  London  ;  and  of  all 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestion, 
Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness,  Giddiness, 
Spasms,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quickly 
removed    by    that    well-known    remedy,     FRAMPTON'S    PILL    of 


Sold  by  all  Medic 


il4d.  and  ss.  gd.  per  bo.x,  < 


IfThe  AE-BU^NrVAN   EEDEN.TlO^ 
engravings  of  Dutch    Flower   Roots, 
ent  free  by  post  on  application. 
The   ALBUM  VAN^EEDEN  will   c 
irge  and  beautifully  Coloured  Engravii 


very  year   of  Twe 


Imperial  4to,  Copiously  Illustrated 

FARM    BUILDINGS:    a    Digest    of    the   Principles 
adopted   in  Construction.      R       ■   -    •    '  .      ..  .^ 

steads  of  England,"  now  out  of  pri 


Reprinted  from  the  "  Fa 


New  Workby  Dr.  George  Hartwiff. 

On  Monday  next,  in  One  Volume  8vo,  with  Three  Maps  and  about 
Eiahty  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  including 
ciglit  the  full  size  of  the  pngc,  price  sis.  cloth, 

E  A  N        WORLD. 


rp  H  E         S  U  B  T  E  R  R  A  N 

X    By  Dr.  George    Hartwic.  Author  ■ 
Wonders."  "The  Tropical  World,"  "Tl 

GREEN,  AXD 


e  Polar  .1 

CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E  C. 


WM.  WESLEY, 


t  the  Offices  of  the' Compan 


iVrgentme  Railway,  and  adapted  for  immediate  c 

London— 85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsga 
'^  i  Ayres— 106,  Calle  Bolivar  ; 

-    ''• ="--sorthc  Central  Argentine  I 

of  the  Land    (about  i,ooi 
5  already  establishc 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 
8S,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Rosario— Termii  „  .  . 

y^here    the  Surveys  of  the  Land    (about  1,000000  Acres),  together 
with  the  Plans  of  tne  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

DAMS  AND  FRANCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
ipapcrs,  Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  CHARGE 

MS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  go,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ACROSS  of  PRINTS   for  y.  6d.     Coloured   Heads 
ol  iemale  beauty,  Chromos,   Engravings  and  Lithographs,   144, 


Engravings  i 
Good  subjects  for  ! 
Free  by  return  for  stamps.— J.  REYNOLDS,  : 


COCKLES         ANTIBILIOUS        PILLS. 
THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 
In  boxes,  at  IS.   ilid.,  2S.  qd.,  4^.   6d.,  and  lu. 


LLS.— 

liar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
tion and  the  several  %'arieiics  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  oq^ans  subser- 
vient to  digestion,  promote  a  oue  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 


action,  unless  the] 
rival  in  India  or  1 


ible  simplicity  of  combin 
o  possess  depends  as  mi; 
musual  labour  and  atte 


success,  for  upwards  of  70  y 

rfd.,  41.  6d.,  and  iif.,  as  well 
:  Australian  Colonies. 


awed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 
d  peculiarity  of  their  composition, 
nacca,  nor  are  they  adapted  to  all 
icacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 

3  under  all  systems  of  diet, changes 

This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
1  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  11.  ij^rf., 
I  India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 


.  gd.,  41.  f)d.,  and  : 
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WILLIAM   S.  BURTON, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Sends  a  CATALOGUE  Gratis  and  Post  Paid.       It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
Unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Showrooms, 

At    39,    OXFORD    STREET  ;     i,   ia,  2,  3,  and  4,    NEWMAN    STREET  '> 
4,  5,  and  6,  PERRY'S  PLACE  ;  and  i,  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W. 


THE    PERFECT    SUBSTITUTE    for    SILVER.- 
Thc  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  yea 
aso  by  WILLIAM  S.  HURTON,  »hcn  Plated  by  the  patent  proce 


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

Thread 

King's  or 

Old  Silver. 

Pattern. 

Shin. 

tl  Table  Spoons  . . 

[2  Tea  Spoons      . . 

'n^owr?^'^'.'; 

•     2     ■ 

IJ 

Tonas..         .. 

.    3    6 

•     3    6 

•     3    6 

■     4    ■ 

'  '  Carvels    ^'^ 

,    3 

,     3 

.Suear  Sitter     .. 

■     3     ■ 

■     4     ■ 

■      4    6 

Chest   to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relai 
c.,£2  155. 

i  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— 
Fable  Spoons  and  Forks        . .     £t    21.  per  d 


DISH  COVERS,  Electro  Silver,  from  £g  the  Set  of 
Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,   Electro  Silver,  from  £7  10s.  to 
/,,S  ,Ss.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers,  £7  «.  M.  to  £li  ISJ.    Biscuit 
Boxes,  I2S.  to  £5  .0.. 

CRUET    and    LIQUOR    FRAMES,    Electro  Silver, 
&C-,  at  proportionate  prices. 
Th 

B 


The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Pla 

and  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  and 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done 


Dessert  Knives  and  Forks, 

TOILET       WARE.— 


EDSTEADS.-The  best  Show  of  IRON  and  BRASS 

BEDSTEADS  in  the  Kingdom.— A  very  large  assortment  of 
'  description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron  and  Brass  Bcd- 
s,  Children's  Cots,  &c.,  is  on  view  in  the  spacious 
ards  of  150  different  Patterns  always  fixed  for  Jnspec 
;ven  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaranteed  quality,  and 


PORTABLE  FOLDING  BEDSTEADS,  6  feel  long, 
a  feet  6  inches  wide,  lu.  each. 

BEST  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints,  patent 
Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  lis.  each. 

CHILDREN'S  COTS,  from  15*.  to  ;£i5  15J. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,from205.  to ^35 

PATENT  RHEIOCLINE  COUCHES,  Military  Bcdsteada,  &c. 

PATENT  FOLDING  CHAIRS  to  form  BEDSTEAD,  with  best 
Hair  Mattress,  60s.  complete. 

PATENT  ELONGATING  COTS  to  form  Couch  or  Bedstead. 
Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult.     Full  extended  siie,  6  feet 


:ially  adapted  for  t 


This  will 


Best  Straw  Paillasses ;  .   12  .    .   15 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses 11  6    .    16 

Best  Cotton  Flock  Mattresses           ..        ...   16  .1    2 

Coloured  Wool  Mattresses       -   '7  ■    '    5 

Best  Brown  Wool  Mattresses 1     i  6    :  11 

Good  White  Wool  Mattresses 1    i     8  6    2    3 


(ieJman^S^Jing  Hair  Stuffing  '.'. 

Extra  Super  ditto 

French  Mattress,  for  use  over  Sprir 


Feather  Pillows,  31.  6d.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from  6s.  to  2gs.  6i.  ;  Down 
Pillows,  from  loi.  6d.  to  17^.  6rf. 

Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety. 

Tj^URNITURE  for  BEDROOMS.— A  very  large  and 

Deal  Washstands from    6s.  gd. 

'"'E    '  '         ' 


)RTABLE  SHOWERS,  8j.      I         NURSERY,  iSj.  to  38s. 
LLAR  SHOWERS,    £3   to  SPONGING,  6s.  to  32J. 

£5  121.  I         HIP,  13!.  to3is.  6d. 


A    larec    assortment    of  GAS.    FURNACE, 
PLUNGE,  VAPOUR  and  CAMP  SHOWER  BATHS. 


and     COLD 


•WARE  in  great  \ 


c.W.  10485.  the  set  of  tl 


T   AMPS    of    ALL     SORTS    and     PATTERNS.— 

show  of  Lamps.  The  collection  of  French  Moderateur  Lamps,  care- 
fully selected  at  Paris,  dclies  competition.  The  prices,  complete  with 
chimney  and  ttlobc,  vary  from  81.  to  £7  lOJ.  Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed 
perfect;  but  10  insure  their  proper  action,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  pure  CoUa  Oil  at  the  wholesale  price,  3J.  tld.  per  gallon. 
Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  25.  6d.  each ;  Chimneys,  6J.  each : 
Cotton  Wicks,  3d.  per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on 
show  in  great  variety. 

CKS,      CANDELABRA,      BRONZES.— 

,LIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  hia  Slock  of 
;played  in  Two  Large  Showooms.  Each  article  is  of 
d  quality,  and  some  arc  objects  of  pure  Vertu,  the  produc- 
he  first  manufacturers  of  Paris,  from  whom  William  S. 


WILLIAM  S.   BURTON 
and  every  article  is  guaran 

STONE  TOILET  WARE 


ide  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  proportion.    Up 
lete  Suites  always  on  Show.     These  are  made   by 
Manufactory,  84,  Newman  S 


1  3J.  9^. 


"PURNITURE    for   DINING-ROOMS.-An  Assort- 

"*-  mcnt  of  Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Chairsj 
Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  Dining-room  Furniture  is  on  View 
in  the  large  Furniture  Showrooms. 

EASY  CHAIRS,  a  large  selection,  from  451. 

GILT  CHIMNEY  and  PIER  GLASSES,  a  large  and  new  assort- 


CLO 
WIL 


Inch«^ 
23x18x2 


1  UTLERY.  Warranted. — The  most  varied  assortment 
'  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  sale  at 
LLIAM   S.    BURTON'S,    at  prices  that 
ausc  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


ivory  handles         .  .per  doze 
.      do!     "        !!      da 

finest  African  ivory  do.  do. 

with  silvered  blades      do. 
Icctro  silvered  handles     do. 


OVAL    PAPIER    MACHE 


S,    per    Set    of  Three, 


KITCHENS,  is  arranged  ia  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself : — 

|£   5^'  d.-£  I.   d.-£  I  d.U  t  4. 
Kitchen  Utensils 67    7  11  24    5    41010111313    3^ 

Total  per  set ',8813    63912    218   g    77    1    ai 

No.  I.  Suitable  for  any  Mansion ;   No.  2.  Suitable  for  Second-class 

Houses ;  No.  3.  Suitable  for  Third-class  Houses ;  No.  4.  Suitable  for 

Fourth-class  Houses. 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price  quoted  for  it  in  the 

different  lists.     For  particulars,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can 


G 


ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. -The  increased 


Houi 


ILLIAM  S.  BURTON  t 


-Li  a    ■ 

■:.%:: 
■:.l\: 


45  X  25  X  33 

50X27x34  ..  ..  9  Id  . 
A  small  size,  \vith  wnier  tank.  £1  los. ;  a  large  Cabinet,  do. ,  £14  14*. ; 
Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  Zs.  to  301. ;  do.  Moulds,  6f.  6d.  to  135.  ;  do.  making 
Machines,  351.  to  1301. 


»m  the  various  Manufacturers 
in  Metal  and  Glass  all  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets,  Pendants, 
and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices,  Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms,  as 
well  as  to  have  some  designed  expressly  for  him,  which  present,  for 
novelty,  variety,  and  purity  of  taste,  an  unequalled  assortment.    They 


TEA    URNS,    of  LONDON    MAKE   ONLY,— The 
largest  assortment  of  London-made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and 
KETTLES  in  the  world  (including  all  the  recent  Novelties),  is  on 


"r\LSH   COVERS   and   HOT-WATER   DISHES,    in 

■^-^    every  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherchfi  patterns, 
are  on  show.     Bloclc'tin  Dish  Covers,  [i6j.  the  set  of  six;    elegant 

without  silver-plated  handles,  £3  as.  to  £6  is.  the  set  of  five  ;  electro- 
plated, £•)  to  £16  the  set  of  four ;  Block-tin  Hot-water  Dishes,  with 

plated,  on  Britannia  metal,  full  size,  ^5  Sr. ;  do.  on  Nickel,  full  size,  £10. 


are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS. 
They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges. 
Chimney-Pieces,  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or 
cxquisiteness  of  workmanship,  or  price. 

BLACK  REGISTER  STOVES  ..  ..  from  ..  Bl.  to  £9  5». 
BRIGHT  ditto.  ORMOLU  ORNAMENTS,  from  £3  8s.  to  £33  los. 

BRONZE  FENDERS from    3s.  6d.  to  £s  lu. 

STEEL  and  OR-MOLU  FENDERS         . .      from  £2  los.  to  £»£. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES from  ;Ci  121.  to  ;£ioo. 

FIRE-IRONS,  the  Set  of  Three     ..        ..      {nm  y.  3d.  to  £4  im. 


Camden  Town,  St.  John's  Wood,  West  End  (all  Parts). 

-      Belsize  Park.       I         City.  I    Haverstock  Hill.    I        Mollow.ay.         I    Kensington.  I      Kilburn,  |    Pimlico. 

Brompton.  |  Chelsea.  Highbury.  Islington.  |    Kentish  Town,    |      Notting  Hill,      |   Shepherd  s  Bush. 


THE    VANS    DELIVER    GOODS    IN    LONDON    AND    ITS    SUBURBS    AS    UNDER. 

TWICE  DAILY:— B 

DAILY:—    .. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY  :-Fulham, 'Hammersmith 

TUESDAY,  THURSD.W,  and  SATURD.\Y:—  |         Brixton'''         lcia"h' 

WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  :— Dalston,  Hackney,  Hampstead,'  HoUoway  (Upper),  Highgati,  Kingsland. 

Goods  beyond  the  above-named  places  delivered  by  special  arrangement, 
The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.     WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


I      Tulse  Hill.  I 

I      Walworth,  | 


Wandsworth. 


Editorial  Comraunicat 


Prir 


be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub 
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Notice  to  SubBorlbera. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 
"   for  Twelve  Months,  includin,  '    ' 

gdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Book! 


rHE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.-Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  ADDITION 
>  the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  will  take  place  in  JANUARY  NEXT. 
All  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  CANDIDATES  are  required  to 


,  November  II.    Preference  v 


ig's: 


ni,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C,  October 


ARD  8.' CUTLER,  Secretary. 
ncd  of  the  Secretary. 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.   are  now  able  to  offer 
rt!"6j''and"' 


I,  iJsper  100;  also  s 


SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS,    fragi 
beautiful,  should  be  planted  immediately.    A  fine  Cc 
moderate  prices  ;  LISTS  on  appl'      ' 
R.  THORNHILL,  Bowjo 


I  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


WINTER  FLOWERS.— Fine  bushy  plants  of  all  the 
best  varieties  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  knotted  for  bloom. 
5J.  per  dozen.      LIST  of  the  ah  


;  FERNS,  VINES, 


(HOICE  CUT  FLOWERS, 


-Parties  having  the 

prices,  bralplyi^rto^the   FLOV^ER    M'A'Rf,"^23'!"v'ill'iSs''si?m'I 
channgCross,  \y.C.,  where  a  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Sale  on  Commis^ 


SPIRAEA     (HOTEIA)    JAPONICA,    and     LILY    of 

be  had''!n^'^d''s^ro'n''°[uft'rLT^*e'?Too'-°h'^"^'  °'  ""  '"""'  '^" 

a°  once  ™o"j EAN  VERSCHAFFELTT'N'uKe?^ina?,'''i'i'',  Faubo5?g 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 

OBERT  SIM    will   send,  post  free  for  six  postage 

includin"""?f;es''o"  Hard''"ExotFc"Ferns"''  f''h'  ''?'■'"'"•  '^  "^B^^' 
C.vrA'L?)£uE%f  BRITfsH'and  EXOTIC  FERNS?  1-^7'""'"""' 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


r Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Sc. 
HOS.  S.  WARE  has  much  pleasure  in  announcintr 
"ja^l^^ls^PERENNIAL  LIST  for  1871  is  ready,  and  may  be  had 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Middlesex.  N. 


rp  HOS.  S.  WARE'S  New  Priced  LIST  of  SUCCU- 

p       LENTS,    containing   selections    from   Twenty  of  the   principal 
ami  ,es,  'f^;j'^Ya''rm''Ni"seS,  Tolt'enhaml'S'l'iddlSx,  N. 

T  Spring  nowera. 
HOS.     S.     WARE'S      NEW      LIST 
isnow°r  ^f"*""^  FLOWERS  (which  ought  to  be  planted  at  once) 
f™m  m'r  Je°Ne'raL  °PEReVB?Al''™ATALO°GUE."^^^ 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  N. 


GEORGE  POULTONS  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
, of  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  of  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

FUCHSIAS    CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  post  free  upon  application.  /.  ) 

.,?,EpRGE  I'OULTOlf,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton, 


LFRED     LEGERTON,      Seed     Merchant, 

RfeEN'|nd''XG£'^&"i,L\'ufAV°SEEDS  t,  'h^pisew  ™T (o 
ds  all  the  growth  of  187.I  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  liad  or 
ucaf  m.    Samples  and  stocks  are  very  fine,  and  prices  very  low. 


ed  by  all  visitors,  in  par- 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Flo-wer  Boots. 

SCOTT'S    Priced    Descriptive    CATALOGUE    of 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSES,   NARCISSUS,   &c., 
be  had  post  free  by  all  applicants. 

The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


than  most  Lists,  for  the  same  quality  of  Goods,  a 
'ine-apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


Bulb  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  LIST  of 
HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other 
imported  Flowering  Roots  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application.  It  also  contains  Selections  of  choice  late  blooming 
Exhibition  TULIPS  of  the  best  strains. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

"VTTTM.  CUTBUSH   AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 

CATALO^"lJE^'of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  geniral 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS  have 
received  from   the   most   celebrated   growers   in    Holland   their 
First  large  Importation  of  the  above,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  say 
that  the  BULBS  are  large,  sound,  and  well  ripened 
Early  orders  respectfully  solicited. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 


:  for  packing.     Carriage  free. 


pARTERS    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS. 


°JAn7l 


ES  CARTER  .MJD  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  Londoi 


JAMES 


?^r&: 


337  and  238,  High  Holborn, 


Dutcb  Flower  Roots. 
Q_      M.     KEMP-WELCH"S    CATALOGUE    of   the 

Early  orders  will  oblige.      The  Catalogue  is  of  a  convenient  size 
for  the  pocket. 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  Bristol. 


STEPHEN  BROWN'S  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated,  Descriptive,  and  Cultural  (free  for  6  stamps,  gratis  to 
Customers),  contains  his  superb  LILIES,  in  75  varieties,  with  several 
new  sorts;  GLADIOLI,  a  large  collection,  with  several  of  the  newest 
French  varieties  ;  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  DUTCH,  CAPE, 
"    "  and  other  BULBS. 


-t>  .  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Nariissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  Sic,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 
post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Ne-w  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  Sc. 
"ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his 
-LV  NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and 
Priced  Lists  ol  Dutch  and  other  bulbs.  Plants  suitable  for  Redding 
and  Decorative  Purposes,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets, 
&:c.,  IS  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITl 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  NVarehouse,  m  &  =138.  High  Holborn,  Londoi 


Golden  Bronze  Pelargoniums. 
"pvOWNIE,    LAIRD,    AND    LAING  can   offer  Seed, 

-1.^  saved  from  their  unrivalled  Collection  of  PRIZE  GOLDEN 
BRONZE  PELARGONIUMS,  newly  hanested,  in  packets,  at  is, 
Jr.  fid.,  and  51.  each.  Forwarded  free  by  post.  Stamps  may  be  sent 
in  payment.    Trade  price  on  application. 

Nurseries  ;  Forest  Hill,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  MUUon. 

■TAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled   COLLECTION  of 

}     FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
n  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 
HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    24  varieties,  seed  or 


w 


W; 


ANTED,     a    few    thousand     GERANIUM 
CUTTINGS,  different  varieties.     State  price,  &c.,  to 
R.  S.,  General  Post  Office,  Hastings,  Sussex. 


G.  PERKINS, 


Wi 


JOHN  HOUSE.  East  Gale  Nurs 


.^PLEb,  &c.— WAN  1  ED,   by  a  Schoolmaster,  near 

It  a  mod'erate  rate,  with  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  I'OTATOS,  a 
H.  F.,  I,  Seymour  Place,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 


1  EA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 


I  SON,  The  Nurseries,  : 


New  Roses  of  1871. 
rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selectii 
'      NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year. 


of  TWELVE 


w. 


■lanting 

KNIGH 


Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  i 


ling  faithful  descrip- 


Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Su: 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI    CUTTINGS,    made  from   strong    well- 
ripened  wood,  ready  for  immediate  planting,  js.  dd.  per  1000. 


Strong  STOOLS  c 


)  SONS.  Angel  Road  Nursery,  Edm 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches,   Nectarines.    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


G 


-LJ  .    joii 


Vines,  Planting  and  Fruiting. 

MORSE   has  the  above,   very  strong  and   short- 
jointed  this  season.    The  Canes  are  from  9  to  15  feet  in  length 

I.'s  CATALOGUE  of  Stive,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  FERNS 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
The  Original  N  urseries.  Epsom,  Surrey. 


Vines^ 
OW    READY,   5COO  VINES,    in    pots,    including 

1000  large  Hamburghs.      CATALOGUE  free.     Carriage  paid 
'"  °  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Peach  Trees  In  Pots. 

TOW   READY,    4000   PEACH   and   NECTARINE 

>l    TREES  (bearing  Trees),  for  Orchard  House  Culture  or  Forcina- 

CATALOGUE  free.     Carriage  paid  to  London.  orrorcing. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth 


FOURTEEN    PEACH    TREES    and    SEVEN 

NECTARINE    TREES,    in    ifrinch    and    ,7.inch    pots     and 

1  8  feet  high,  all  of  favourite  sorts,  and  in  splendid  condition  for 

y  early  forcing.    To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  as  a  Bargain  in  One  I  or 

Mr.  HUNT,  Gardener,  DavenhamEknk,  Great  ililvem 


^  O  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  four  or  five  dozen  of  clean  and 

healthy  PINE  PLANTS,  2  and  vvr  old 
Mr.  HEPPER,  Wern  House,  Sjath.    ' 


(INES.-TO  be    SOLD, 


t  Office.  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 


Victoria  Bed  Currants. 

S.4NDY  AND  SON,  beg  to  offer  the  above  to  the 

Trade,  a.  .0..  per  ,00  for  cash.     Very  fine.    Samples  on  applies 


COLLECTION    of 


THE    GOLD 


Carpet  Bedding. 

E.    MADDEN    AND    SONS,     Ballinasloe,     offer 

18,000   SEMPERVIVUM   TINCTORUM   (House  Leek),  at 


Railway  Clearance. 

.  SOLD,  cheap,  large  and  small  Standard  and 

AZALEAS,  FICUS,  STEPKANOTIS,  BEGONIAS. 
AS,  &c.  ■ 
374.  Kingsland  Road.  N.E. 


QEEDLING  QUICK,  2-yr.,  stiff.-Large  quantity  of 
O  above  to  offer  Ground  must  be  cleared.  Pricls  extremely 
moderate.  J.  GREE.\,  Uarlorth  Nurscrj-,  Leeds. 


PARIS,   I  SUTIONS'     GRASS    SEEDS     for    ALL 
£^g%deI  Te'e"^-  ^~^?.!'?S*'"'-''  -^>'-»^-^'lver  medal 


SEEDS,    GRASSES, 


GRASS    SEEDS, 
Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appoin 


Tumlp  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

OHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 

the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 


J°w^ 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Autumn  Sown.-  Good  stront: 
early  Battersea.  Enfield,  and  London  Market,  at  1J.  per  1006 
Robinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage,  2s,  td.  per  1000;  also  Late  Flat 
Kedpole  Cabbage,  4,s.  per  1000 ;  cheaper  by  the  50,000  or  100,000. 
Reraittancea  to  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  WOOBERRY.  Nurser>-man.  Billineshurst.  Sussex. 


Autumn-sown  Cabbage  Plants. 
TTT"    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  good  strong 

V  V  •  Plants  of  the  undermentioned  sorts  :— EARLY  BATTERSEA, 
EARLY  YORK,  ENFIELD  MARKET,  NONPAREIL,  LITTLE 
PIXIE,  and  ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD,  at  v.  per 
1000;  do.  RED  PICKLING,  55.  per  1000. 
The  Nurseries,  Woncrsli.  Guili 


t  ABBAGE  PLANTS,  Autu 

'  and  Early  York,  per  1000,  35. ;  p 
o,  per  1000,  us.  6d. ;  per  10,000,  aoi 
.ompany  all  orders. 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Sc 


jjldford,  Surrey. 
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BULBS 


For  Autumn 
j'^rQiiT     Planting.    ; 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  following 
Collections  of  Bulbs  for  present  planting,  con- 
taining the  most  showy  and  popular  varieties 
required  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

P^M,i^  and  CarrL^sc  Free. 

CARTER'S      "  GUINEA "     COLLECTION, 

For  Indoor  Planting,  contains:  — 

.2  HYACINTHS,  in  i3c«lrafinc  ,  6  TULIPS,  Tourncsol. 

named  sorts.  3         „  Rex  rubrorura. 

9  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS-    3         „  La  Candeur. 

SUS,  in  9  varieties.  ,3         „  Royal  Standard. 

12  JONQItlLS,  sweet  scented.        3         ,|  Yellow  Prince. 

50  CROCUS,  finest  named.  3  „  Rosa  Mundi. 

1  DIELYTRASPECTAIilLlS.     6  ,,  Dnc  Van  Thol. 

I  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM.  ,  i  AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSI. 

6  SCILLA  SIBIRICA.  16  l.XIAS,  finest  mixed.        IMUS. 

24  SNOWDROPS,     extra    large    6  SPARAXIS,  finest  mixed, 
selected.  I  6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free, 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 


CARTER'S      COMPLETE      COLLECTION, 

For    Indoor    and     Outdoor     Planting,    price  30J., 


I  HYACINTHS, 


„    DucVanThol. 


Double  DAFFODILS. 


75  CROCUS,  blue. 

75      „    striped. 

75      „     larije  yellov 

38  ANEMONES,ei 
8  GLADIOLUS 

LEYENSIS. 
12  IRIS,    extra     c 
English. 


n^ef"'^" 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


BULBS  for  OUTDOOR   PLANTING 
ONLY. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  843. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

CARTER'S      "GUINEA"     COLLECTION, 

For  Outdoor  Planting  only,  contains:  — 

I  HYACI NTHS,  in  3  colours.         25  CROCUS,  blue. 
I  NARCISSUS,  Double,  white.       .50      „    striped. 

50      „    large  yellow. 

2^  ANEMONES,  extra  fine,  mix. 
6  GLADIOLUS  BKENCH- 

I.EYENSIS. 
12  IRIS,    extra    choice,    mixed, 

English. 

'3  Lfi-iuM  cand'idiIm'. 

3       „     TIGRINUM. 
■H  ranunculus,  extra    fine, 
50  SNOWDROPS.  [mixed. 

24  WinterACONITES. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

OF    DUTCH    BULBS,     FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES,    &c., 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W,C. 


E^ 


ris,   all  the    NEW   VARIETIES    of   ROSES    for 
■  of  1869,  1870,  and  1871. 

PALOGUE  of  above  can  be  obtained  direct  from 
gents,  C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO.,   Cox's  Quay, 


Roses,  Fffioniea,  ftc. 

pHARLES     VERDI  ER,     FiLS,      Nurseryman, 

oVNFAV''Rfis°ETp.!/o1^'fEt'ltc°,''rn"ori'„'fh?^?s^ 
'  ready  for  distribution  early  in  October.  ' 

Apply  to  the  London  Agents,   Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON, 
I  5,  Harp  Lane,  E.C.,  who  will  send  it  post  free  directly  it  appears 


GladloU,  GladloU.-To  the  Trade. 

EUGENE    VERDIER,    Fils    AiNfe,    Nurseryman, 
3.  Rue  Dunois,  Paris,  offers  to  his  Friends  a  considerable  stock 
of  fine  H  V  LBS  of  his  unrivalled  collection  of  above ;  also  the  following 
(Souchet).  Antigone 


(S,),  Antiopc(S.), 
Dicfon   (S.).    Tupi 


',fU 


Ossian  (! 


Ossian  (S.),    Phtebus 


,;(on  (S.),    t, 

rginalis  (S.). 

CATALOGUES,  with  description,  will  be  obtainable  about 
September  25.  by  addressing  direct  to  E.  V. ,  fils  ain€  :  or  of  his  Acents, 
"    '    "'  •  CKITH  AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street?  EC. 


C.J. 


Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  New  Roses,  Fssonies,  Iris, 

LILIUMS,  PHLOX,  &c. 

EUGENE  VERDIER,    Fils    Aine,   trusts    that  his 

which  he  assures  them  will  be  executed  in  a   manner  that  will  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

CATALOGUES  will  be  obtainable  direct  from  him  about  Sept.  33; 
or  of  his  Agents,  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  London,  EC. 
EUGENE  VERDIER,  FiLS  AlNtc,  Horticulteur,3,  Rue  Dunojs,  Paris. 


R^ 


Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  :  or  Basingstoke, 
i  post  free  on  application.  Prize  Medals,  i 
"Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Gladioli. 

CHARLES  VERDIER,  FiLS  (ex-Partner  i 
Successor  to  the  late  Firm  of  Victor  Verdicr,  Pire,  and  ( 
Verdier,  Fil^,  u  Rue  Dumfril,  Paris,  has  just  published  his  < 
LOGUE  of  ciLADIOLI,  containing  all  the  novelties  of  the  sea! 

SILBERRAD  AND  SON,'s.°Ha°rp''L"e?C.real  -Towfr'sireet,  L 


and 


Camellias,  &c. 

A    VAN   GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Bel 
.  begs  to  offer  fine  plants  ol  CAMELLIAS,  without  flow 
best  varieties,  1%  to  3  feet  high,  bushy  plants,  at  C6  per  100. 

Fine  plants  of  PANDANUS  UTILIS,  (or  table  decoration, 
dozen  :  ditto,  smaller,  tai,  jper  dozer 
CHAMy€:ROPS    FORTUNEI, 


il  to  /.S  p 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  ins 


EPACRIS.    AZALEAS,    &c. 


FOLIAGE  i-LAfiTS,  consisting  ol 
egatum,  5  feet  high,  a  fine  pyramid,  beautifully  coloured : 
allica,  4  feet  through  ;  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata : 
•ina,  3  feet :  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  ;  Cissus  discolor, 
et :  Rhynchospermum  variegata,  5  feet  by  4,  pyramid  •  A 
ottii,  a  fine  plant,  &c.— Apply  to 

The  GARDENER,  Mark  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 


The   Best  Catalogue." — Vide  "Horticulturist,"  October,  1870. 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE,  a  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS, 


Fruit  Trees,  Dried   Flowers,  and  General  Autumn  Requirements. 
DICK   EADCLYFFE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,  HORTICULTURAL  DECOR.A.TORS,  and  GARDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul    •    •    •    •    well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  class  of  'AowitK."— Journal  of  HarlicuUurc,  1871. 

"  A  remarkably  fine  display  of  Hyacinths."— C.;z-</t'/;crj'  Chronicle. 


William  Paul 


BEGS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   1 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  Orders. 
PRICED    DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   Free  by  Post. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


J 


AMES  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG   TO    ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY    HAVE    RECEIVED   THEIR   ANNUAL    SITPLV    OF 

HYACINTHS,   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS   ROOTS   FROIVI    HOLLAND, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  arc  in  splendid  condition. 


J.  V.  &  SONS  were  a-warded  the  follo-wing  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions 
last  spring— viz., 

First      Prize  for  18  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First      Prize  for  18  White  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  i87r. 
First      Prize  for  12  pots  Tulips,  in  6  varieties,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
Second  Prize  for  6  New  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
Extra    Prize  lor  Group  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulipj,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  15,  1871. 
First       Prize  for  13  Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties.   Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
First      Prize  for  13  pots  Tulips,  distinct  varieties,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
Extra    Prize  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  March  22,  1871. 
JAMES  VEITCH  AND  SONS  also  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  the  TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS,  and  CROCUSES  which  made  such  a  grand  display  last  Spring  in  Hyde  Park. 
CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  *iU  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  appUcation. 


ROYAL     EXOTIC     NURSERY,     KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 
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OrcMds. 

JAMES  BROOKE  and  CO.   beg  to 
CO  their  splendid  stock  of  ORCHIDS,  adap 

command,  and  with  little  more  trouble  than  is 
Messrs.  BROOKE  and  CO.'s  stock  includes  a 


invite  attention 
Led  for  supplying  a 


Rhododendron  and  Periskla  Stocks,  and  Eplphyllums. 

QEEDLING    RHODODENDRONS,    from    the    best 


inches  hich,  twice  transplante 


V'HITHAM.  The  Nu 


Tliree  First  Prizes,  and  One  Second  (Gold,  SUver-gUt, 

And  SILVER  MEOALSl.  for  APPLES  and  PEARS,  at  the  INTER. 
WTToSAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  at  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  OCTOBER  4,  1871. 

=;SRS.     BALTET    FRERES,     Nursekvmen, 


M'; 


FRUIT  TR 
CRN AM EN 


ROSES-Seleclion  of  the  b. 

Younff  FOREST  TREES  ; 
Every  plant  accurately  na 
CATALOGUES  free,  on 


ORNAMENTAL 

.  Trained  Trees.     Selected  coN 
)r  kitchen  use,  and  suiLible  for 

[RUBS    for    AVENUES     and 

Perpetual  and  other  kinds. 


DS,    THOMSON  offers  the   following  well   growr 
NURSERY  STOCK,  in  quantity  :- 
CEERUS    DEOD.' 
WEI.LIN 
nOREALIS 


LINGTONIA   GIGANTEA,   t'4   and  s",'   feet:    Til 

.  feel,   2'..  to  3  leet ;  THUJA  GIGAN 

RZE  in  60  pots  by  the  too.     GRAPE  \ 
planting  and  fruitinir,    best  varieties ;  with    a  general  CO 
fetocfc.     Price  on  applicatior 
The  Nursen 


Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 
XyM.    ABRAHAM    offers    for    cash,    with   order  :- 

LAURUSTIN'  iTs;  ^l^^l-^Y^^il^T^'^^OJ.  P=r,.^«».  ^^^^    _ 

','.  mack.lealed.'iirto'i  feet,°Isi.'Mr  !oo.  ^"  ""' 

ARBOR.^■IT.E,  American,  3  to  4  feet,  15s.  ;  4  to  6  feet,  20s.  per  too. 
BOX,  variegated,  3  to  3!^  feet,  25s  per  100. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  tK  to  2  feet,  405.  per  too. 
Through  rates,  to    Liverpool,  30J.  ;    to  London,  401.  and  471.  6i. 


Special  Offer  to  tlie  Trade. 
T     MALLER,  having  a  large  Surplt^s  Stock  of_^the 


BLOOMING  PLANTS,  offers 


respectfully  invited. 


ive,  WINTER. 


nbledon,  Surrey, 


George   Jackman   &   Son, 

THE    "WOKING"     NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resotirces  of  this  Establishment, 

Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery, 


,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nei 


'£U 


standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 


Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

md  General  Plant 
■owth  or  foliage, 
petuai,  iiouruon,  isoiseite,  cnma,  tea,  (..nmumg  icoses,  etc.  ;         variegated,  &c 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs  I  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

(Including  the  Clematis),— Well    adapted    for   covering    Verandahs,     ISuitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)-containing  a  choice  collec. 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c.  i         tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 

N.B.— G.  J,  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue). 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


BAM  FORD'S  "MODEL" 
GARDJIN     ENGINE, 


FOR  STRENGTH 
^    DURABILITY 
UNEQUALLED. 


PRICE  LISTS  &  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  POST  FREE 
BAMFORD  &.SONS,  UTTOXETER , 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  "of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 


The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH.  viz 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lO  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  \vith  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Ensincs.  at  Burv.  1867,  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  for 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  ihc  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Tnals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.  N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Poriablc  Engines,  &c..  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  beinc 
the  only  Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial   EnRinecrs,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Enfiine  19 


thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experiment? 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  ICACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  RoUed  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  oihtr  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

(^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION.   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,   STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;      and    T.A.RLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


DWARF    SHRUBS,    &c.,     for    FLOWER    BEDS 
During  Winter. 
I'ERNF.TTYA  MUCRONATA. 


CO  ti  iM    \^  I  I   i;'  MI-'i'i'iVhYLLa"' 
MI;N/.  U  ■>!  A   l'<  ij.l  1  I  il,IA,  purple  and  \vh 

CAULTHERIAsilALLON.'    ' 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  UVA  URSI. 

ANtROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA. 

RHCJDODENDRON   FERRUGINEUM  an 

JUNIPERUS  SABINA  VARIEGATA. 

JUNIPERUS  SABINA  TAMARISCIFOLIA,  &c. 
Manv   beautiful   effects  produced  by  tasteful  arrangements  of  the 
above  Planis.  by  which  flowerbeds  are  made  very  attractive  during  the 
winter  months.  Priced  LISTS  on  application. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserj-men,  Carlisle. 

New  Betlduig  Plant,  Tliymus  citrlodoms  aureas 

MARGINATUS  (Lemon-scented  gold-edeed  Thyme). 

MESSRS.      FISHER,     HOLMES.     AND      CO.. 
Handsworlh     Nursers-,     Sheffield,     are     now     sending    out 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son Cheshunt,  Herts. 

"  fe  Cole&'son  !.'  '.'.  '.'.  UltlTchJIte'?.' 

„  P.  Lawson&Son  ..  ..  Edinburgh. 

„  Backhouse  Si  Son  . .  . .  York. 

„  .las.  Veitch  &  Son  ..  ..  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

',',     Downie?Laird°&  Lai'n's       '.'.     Fores°tHill,  London,  S.E. 
„    J.  Stewart  &  Sons      ..         ..     Dundee. 

',',    Carter,  DuimetVsc  Bealc     '. '.     London. 

„  R.Parker  . .'        V.        .'.  Tootm'g,  Surrey. 

„  .T.Barrett  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

„  John  Eraser Lea  Bridge,  Leyton,  Essex. 

„  H.  Cannell         Woolwich. 

„  Thornton  Bagshot. 

„  William  Paul WaJtham  Cross. 

"  W.  Cunningham'         '.'.         '.'.  The  Forge,  Burtonon-Trent. 

„    E.  Holme-,        Whittington,  Lichfield. 

„     lames  Smith Darley  Dale,  Matlock. 

„    W    Knight       Hailsham,  Sussex. 

,,    Hcnrj- lient Fli.\ton,  near  Manchester. 

„     J    J.  Chater Cambridge. 

Thomas  Plaxton        ..        ..  Bridlington. 

„     William  Bull Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

„     B.S.Williams Holloway,  London,  N. 

„  A.  SvN'anson Barton-on-Humber. 

„  Osborne Bridlington. 

„  I.  .^.Wright Hendon  Park,  London.  N.W. 

„  T.  Clarke         Settle. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  STANDARD  anil  HALF- 
STANDARD  ROSES,  in  leading  and  well-known  varieties. 
STANDARDS.  60s-  to  Soi.  per  too. 
HALF-STANDARDS,  40s.  10505.  per  100. 
JIAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

10,000  STANDARD  and  PYRAMID  APPLES,  in  the  best 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 
5o,<xio  COMMON  LAURELS,  good  bushy  plants,  2  to  3  feet. 
MAURICE  YOUNi;,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

60,000  PORTUGAL  LAURELS, 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  6s.  per  1000. 
2-yr-  Seedlings,  8j.  per  1000. 
T-yr.  Seedlings,  155.  per  1000. 

Transplanted,  12  to  18  inches,  bushy,  I2J.  6d.  per  100. 

Transplanted,  18  to  24  inches,  busby,  25J.  per  loa 

MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

5,000  CEDRUS    DEODARA,  i-j-r.,  2  to  4  inches,  £<)  per  1000, 

7,000  CEDrE's  DEODARA,  i-yr.,  4  to  6  inches,  £11  10s.  per  :ooo, 

4,000  C^DR^s'dEODARA,  2-yr.,  twice  transplanted,  9  to  12  in., 

3,000  CEDRUS    DEODARA,    2-jt.,  twice    transplanted,    15  to 

MAURICE  Y'OUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

4.000,000  I-yr.  seedling  ASH,  Is.  per  1000:  £4  los.  per  100,000. 
2,000,000  I-yr.    seedling   SPANISH    CHESTNUTS,   6j.    per    1000; 

1,000,000  2-vr'le''ediin'g'QUICK,  is.  6d.  fer  100:  £to  per  100,00a 

Ma!uRICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

100,000  Transplanted  ALDERS,  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000. 

200,000  Transplanted  ASH,  I  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  to  25s.  per  1000. 

50  000  Transplanted  BEECH,  ijj  to  2  feet,  21s.  per  1000. 

40,000  Transplanted  BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  per  1000. 
100,000  Transplanted  SCOTCH  FIRS,  gootl,  2  to  3  ft.,  25s.  per  1000. 

60.000  Transplanted  HAZEL,  i  to  2  feet,  12s.  6d.  per  1000. 

50,000  Transplanted  HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  2IS.  per  1000. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  MUfbrd  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrej'. 

1,000  ABIES  MENZIESII,st0  7lect,  ;£sper  100. 
MAURICE  Y'OUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

10,000  AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  12  to  18  inches,  21s.  per  100. 
15,000  AUCUB.\  seedlings,  from  named  kinds,  30s.  to  75s.  per  100. 
5,000  AUCUBA,  new  varieties,  from  80s.  to  loos.  per  100. 

AUCUBA,  new  varieties,  in  large  plants,  i8s.  to  36s.  per  dor. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  6  to  9  inches,  2.s.  per  100. 
„  „  9  to  12  inches,  50s.  per  loa 

„  ,,  2'^  to  3  feet,  24s.  to  30S.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  LOBBII,  1)  to  12  inches,  i6j.  per  100. 

"        \V^AREAN'.i,  'i™  to  2  feet,  12;.  64.  per  100. 

THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA,  6  to'g  incKs,  501.  per  100. 

„  „  15  to  12  inches,  75s.  and  100s.  per  100. 

MAURICE  Y'OUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

A     large      stock      of     Hardy      JAPANESE     CONIFERyE      and 
EVERGREENS,  at  low  prices. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

ARBUTUS.-grafted,  in  five  sorts,  12s  to  241.  per  dozen. 
ARUNDO  CO.VSI'ICUA,  in  pots,  12s.  to  25s.  per  too 
HYDRANGEA    OTAXA,  the  largest  flowering  Hydrangea  known, 

HYS'fcA'N<?EA''f-A'MCULATACRANDI  FLORA,  a  most  beautiful 

■       '''"    An"J  a  111- 'c\n!i  vanedl'tock'S-  New  Hardy  Plants. 
MAURICE  YOUNG.  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

A  fine  lot  of  CLEMATIS,  PASSI  FLORA,  IVIES  of  sorts,  and  other 
Climbers,  from  sos.,  75s.  to  lOos.  per  100. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

10,000  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  i  to  2  feet,  21s.  10  301. 
per  100. 

i'lAURICE  ytj'uNG,  Milford°NSrserils,'near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

An  Insptclion  of  the  Stock  is  respectfully  invited. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 
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PLANTING 


SEASON 


ANTHONY    WATERER 


lES  THE  ATrENTION 


INTENDING  PLANTERS  TO 


THE     FOLLOWING     SUMMARY     OF     HIS     STOCK, 

WHICH    MAY    BE    SEEN    GROWING    IN    HIS 

NURSERY,    at    KNAP    HILL,    near    WOKING,    SURREY. 

The  Plants  referred  to  are  in  the  very  best  state  for  removal,  every  one,  without  exception,  having  been  recently  transplanted.  Purchasers 
will  find  at  Knap  Hill  the  most  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of  EVERGREENS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  of  large  size  to  be  met  with 
in  any  Nursery  in  the  kingdom,  the  safe  removal  of  which,  if  they  are  properly  treated,  is  guaranteed.  The  advantage  of  from  20  to  30  years'  growth 
may  thus  be  secured  at  once,  by  selecting  plants  of  the  bulk  and  quality  here  referred  to.  An  inspection  of  the  Stock,  which  is  earnestly  solicited, 
will  show  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  statements  ;  and  A.  W.  pledges  himself  that  any  one  favouring  him  with  a  visit  will  find  that  both 
Plants  and  Prices  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  other  house  of  standing.  The  Railways  now  offer  such  facilities  that  goods  can  be  sent 
from  Woking  Station  to  almost  any  other  station  in  England  or  Scotland,  without  the  expense  of  packing,  and  at  through  rates.  Plants  will  be 
delivered  in  our  own  waggons  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  the  Nursery,  by  agreement. 


AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

American  Plants  Renerally,  in  the  Knap  Hit 


RHODODENDRONS. 


The  Rhododendrons  will  be  supplied  in  q 
rates.  The  plants,  are,  many  of  them,  raise' 
sturdy,  healthy  and  bushy  as  can  be  desired. 
The   ordinary    PONTICUM,    for   came    pr 


STANDARD    RHODODENDRONS. 

At  Knap  Hill  will  be  found  the  largest  number  of  the  finest  sp( 
mens  to  be  met  with  in  England.  The  large  Standard  Rhododendrc 
planted  in  Rotten  Row  during  the  last  few  years,  were,  with  f 
exceptions,  all  from  Knap  Hill,  where  there  are  many  "i"  (""^f  P'a 
remaining.  Ordinary  sized  Standard 
in  large  numbers,  and  at  fair  prices. 


HARDY    AZALEAS. 

HAKDV  AZALEAS,  ordinary  kinds,  of  mixed  col 


AZALEAS,  all  the  finest  ■ 


KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  good  plants  at  iiv"  ' 

421.  per  dozen.    Some  very  large  specimens,  5  f 

HARDY   HEATH3,-A  selection  of  the  finest 


stock  of  Hollies  in  thi 

GREEN  HOLLIES, 

^Iy^tle-ieave^I 


HOLLIES. 

at  Knap  Hill  many  acres  of  land,  and  < 
ts  of  all  the  finest  variegated  and  green-Ie; 
jight  from  3  feet,  to  5,  6,  8,  10,  and  15 
so  constantly  removed,  that  with  fair  plaj 
jld  fail.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  state,  tha 
Nursery  is  not  approached  by  anything  ol 


CONIFERS. 


I  Shcplierdii, 


Are  green-leaved  Hollies,  and  are  admittedly  some  o 

desirable    and    beautiful    of    Evergreens.      A.  W.   ha; 

thousands  of  these  from  3  feet,  to  5,  6,  8  and  12  feet  high 
VARIEGATED  HOLLIES,  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  many 

of  splendid  plants,  from  3  feet,  to  4,  S.  6  8,  and  10  feet  high. 
WATERER'S  HOLLY. -This  handsomely  marked  variety  orii 


\VELLISGTONI.\,  up  to  8  feet  and  10  feet  high,  in 

ditlon  for  removal. 
COMMON  YEWS,  4,  5,  6.  8,  10,  to  15  feet  high. 
GOLDEN  YEWS.-An  immense  number  of  all  sizes  1 

high,  as  Pyramids,  Globes,  and  Standards,  and  we 

our  stock  affords  a  choice  of  sizes  and  varieties  not  to 

any  other  Nursery. 
IRISH  YEWS,  up  to  10  feet  high. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  AVENUES,  &c. 

ANTHONY  W'ATERER  invitcs  Special  attention  to  this  part  of  his 
stock,  as  comprising  a  splendid  lot  of  well-grown  Trees  adapted  for 
Avenues  or  Groups  in  Parks  and  Plantations. 


immense  number, 


SILVER  QUEEN  HOLLY.- 

4,  5,  6,  and  8  feet  high. 
WEEPING  HOLLIES.— Splendid  specimens,  with  10  feet  and  12  fee 

stems,  and  magnificent  weeping  heads,  from  is  feet  to  30  feet  i 


y  grown,  and  the  Stock  comprises  many  of 
met  with  in  Nurseries.    The  following  are 
especially  referred  to  : — 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  4,  5,  6,  to  10  feet  high. 
„       LASIOCARPA,  4,  5,  to  10  feet  high. 
„       MAGNIFICA,  3tosfeethigh. 
„       NORDMANNIANA,  3  to  10  and  i5  feet  high. 
„       PINSAPO,  3  to  4,  5,  8  and  .0  feet  high. 
All  have  been  constantly  removed,  and  our  stock  of  these  together. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII,  5  to  10,  and 

2  feet  high. 

„      ORIENTALIS,3,4,S,toI 

0  feet  high. 

ARAUCARIAS,  4  feet  to  8  or  to  fee 

t  high. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  8  feet  to  12 

„         ATLANTICA,  8  feet  to 

0  feet  high. 

CEDAR  of  LEBANON,  8  feet  to  to  feet  high. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,6, 

CHINESE  JUNIPER,  4,  5,  6,  8,  to 

12  feet  high. 

LIMES,  by  the  thousand,  10  feet,  12  feet,  to  15  feet  high,  and  i 
I  inches  to  6  inches  in  the  stem  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
ire  straight,  and  have  well-balanced  heads,  and  are  splendidly  r 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  match  these  anywhere. 


ORIENTAL  and  OCCIDENTAL   PLANES.— Splendi 
leet  to  15  feet  high,  straight  in  the  stem,  with  nic 
finely  rooted,  by  the  100. 
These  Trees  are  similar  to  those  planted  along  the  1 

COPPER  and  PURPLE  BEECH.-Thousands,  5  feet  to  6,  8, 
10  feet  high ;  some  fine  specimens,  12  feet  to  18  feet. 

COMMON  BEECH,  8  to  to  feet  high. 

SCARLET  AMERICAN  OAKS,  8  feet  to  12  feet  high. 

SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  10  feet  high. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  feet  and  12  feet  high,  girting  s  incht 
7  inches  in  the  stem,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

SCARLET  HORSE  CHESTNUT,  ditto  ditto. 

NORWAY  MAPLE,  10  feet  to  15  feet  high. 

VARIEGATED  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE,  6  feet  to  8  feet  high. 

SYCAMORE,  10  feet  to  18  feet  high. 

PURPLE-LEAVED  SYCAMORE,  8  feet  to  10  feet  high. 

ELMS,  TO  feet  to  16  feet  high.   1   WALNUTS,  10  feet  high,  fine  ti 


WEEPING    TREES, 

of  a  very  ornamental  character.— The  following  : 


BIRCH, on  8  ft  and  10 ft.  stems,  with  fine  drooping h 

LIMES,  splendid  trees. 

ELMS,  several  kinds.  I  WEEPING  ASH,  several  k 

DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS,  8  feet  to  15  feet  high. 

KILMARNOCK  WILLOW. 

AMERICAN  WILLOW. 


ANDROMEDAS,  and  all  other  AMERICAN    PLANTS,  will    be;  ^-mij^  AUREA,  3,  4,  5,  to  6  feet  high,  12  to  i;  f 
found  in  large  quantities.  j         __        GIGANTEA,  6  feet  to  to  feet  high. 

The  American  Plants  exhibited  annually  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  „        LOBBII,  6  feet  to  10  feet  high. 

Gardens,  South  Kensington,  arc  from  ANTHONY  WatehEH.  '  THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  4  feet  to  8  feet  high. 

The  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  extends  over  more  than  200  acres  of  land,  and  contains  an  enormous  supply  of  all  ordinary  EVERGREENS,  such  as  AUCUBAS, 
BOX  ;  LAURELS,  both  Common  and  Portugal ;  YEWS,  PHILLYREAS,  BERBERIS,  &c. ;  and  of  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,  ROSES,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES, 
&c.     These  will  be  found  of  various  sizes,  and  are  charged  at  a  special  rate  to  large  purchasers. 


ANTHONY  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c.. 

Priced  and  Descriptive,  and  containing  Illustrations  from  photographs  of  Waterers  and  Golden  Queen  Hollies,  as  standards  and  pyramids ;  the  Weeping  Sophora,  the 
Weeping  Deciduous  Cypress,  the  Weeping  Beech,  Standard  Rhododendron,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  ;  will  be  forwarded  on  application  m  returti  for  '^  "arnps 
or  the  same  Catalogue  without  the  illustrations  for  6  stamps.  W.th  reference  to  this  Catalogue  A.  W.  has  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  he  has  received  at  least  a  hundred 
unsoUcited  testimonials  of  a  highly  complimentary  character.  Amongst  others  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  gives  authority  to  h.s  opinions,  writes  as 
follows  — "  I  am  delighted  with  your  new  Catalogue  ;  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  all  that  has  been  done  before."  The  Gardners  Chronicle  and  other  gardening  pubhcations 
have  also  made  frequent  allusion  to  it,  as  one  of  the  best  Catalogues  ever  issued.     The  Illustrations  have  been  freely  copied,  both  in  this  country  and  m  America. 


ANTHONY  WATERER,  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,  near  WOKING,  SURREY. 
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Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

T^OWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LA  I  NG  have  now  received 

±y  their  annual  importations  of  FLOWER  ROOTS.  consistinE  of 
Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Double  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Tulips, 
onquils.  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Snowdrops.  &c  ,  which  have  all  been 

ion  are  well  ripened,  unusually  large,  and  verj' 


le  t!ul 


Dutcli  Flower  Boots. 

CARTER'S  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
l3tiSP3S;!l  FLOWER  ROOTS,  FRUIT  TREES. 
fes*te«t»*«!a  ROSES,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 

JAMES  CARTER  andCO.,    Seedsmen 


and  238,  High  i 


Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

A  RCHd.    HENDERSON 

received     a     large     Consignment     of 
ROOTS,  carefully 


the   East  Surrey 


Established  Upwards  of  a  Century. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  1851  and  1S62. 

BUTLER,  Mcculloch  and  co.' 
usual  Consignment  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  has  arrivt 
in  excellent  condition,  and  from  which  the  following  liberally  assortc 
Collections  are  offered,  carriage  and  package  free  :— 

FOR  CONSERVATORY  DECORATION. 
N°-  ■■      I      No.  2.      I      No.  3.      I     No.  4.      I      No.  5.      I     No.  6. 

RATION. 
No.  II.     I     No.  ij. 


£5  55-      I  £1  I".  M.  I   "ia  2r. 
CATALOGUES,  containing 

""bl^ler.'  Mcculloch 

London,  W.C. 


I      £<  5<. 
I      £•  ".      I        IS 
ND    CO.,    Covent 


3ECORATION 


Chrysanthemums. 
A  DAM    FORSYTH    begs   to   offer  several   thousand, 

xa.  large  (lowering  and  PO.MPONS.  in  ^S's.  well  set  with  flower 
buds,  suitable  for  either  Conservator'  or  outdoor  decoration ;  6s.  ant 

IN      FLOWER     throughout    the    months    of     NOVEMBER    ant 
DECEMBER,  when  a  VISIT  is  respectfully  solicited. 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Ncwington,  N. 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 
13     S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

-L->.   hanested  NEW  SEED   of  the   following:- Williams'  su 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red.  white,  and  mixed:  Neill's  choice  strai'n  of 
CALCEOLARIA;  Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 
Wiggins'   prize  strain    of  CYCLAMEN.      All  the  above   at  Ij 
2S.  6d.,  3.r.  6d.,  and  5r.  per  packet,  post  free. 


o 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested    in   this   class    of 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield, 
to  judge  of  our  mode  of  growing  for  themselves.  The  House  we 
:  recently  erected,  m  which  the  plan   of   suDolvinp  moisture  hv 


^Sd  ^ha 


CHOICE      I'RICOLOR 
Jetty  Lacy  |     Mrs.  Dunnett 

Coronet  Sir  R   Napier 


GERANIUMS- 


Sunbeam  [      Mabel  Morris 

kage  mcluded.  Terms  cash.  Remittance 
■n  Correspondents.  A  LIST  of  250  varietic 
,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


TX/'M.  KNIGHT.  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham.  Sussex, 

November  next,  Food  plants  at  71.  '  " 
•    ■  "■■  -ee   First-class  Certif 


Coloured  Dra 


See  Report  c 
vill  shortly  be  ready,  for  12  stam| 
:cd  CATALOGUES  free  on  appl 


H^ 


to  their  DUTCH  BULBS,  <: 
upwards,  ihey  forward  carri? 
and  Wales.  Their  Descri 
Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Am 


laid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Englan 
e  CATALOGUE,  containing  CuPiur; 


H" 


OWCROFT    AND    WATKINS.    Seedsmen   (Suc- 

to    Charlwood    &    Cummins),    supply    GARDEN 

of  every  description. 
Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W  C 


REQUISITES  of  every  descript 


THE     PINE-APPLE    NURSERY    COMPANY 
Malda  Vale,  Edgware  Ro^d,  St.  John's  Wood,  W    beg  most 
roS'Bl's-R.R?X"=,^e&l^Vo'rSu!tri'sr';;'l,'i  If  "n'^i   ^ 

BrpT&SiTffa'^  "  "^^^'^^'^ "' ""  '^"^^^"^  --'  '^^^ 

The  Companv  having  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  arrangements 
pledge  themselves  to  supply  the  best  productions  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  _lo  conduct  the  Business  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  with  a 
determination  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  Customers.    Applications 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Pine-Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


D 


ISSOLUTION    of    PARTNERSHIP.— Notice    is 

hereby  given,  that  t" 


:  of  THOMAS  BUNYARD  ,\Nn  SONS, 
' -ior,  and  GEORGE  BUNYARD,  who 
Firm,  and  discharge  all  Liabilities 
THOMAS  BUNYARD,  Senior. 
THOMAS  BUNYARD    Junior. 
„.     ,.,  GEORGE  BUNYARD. 

The  Old  Established  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 
^^  _      The  Rose  Nurseries,  Askford. 

'  V.B.  TRADE  CATALOGUE  now  ready. 


^^SUTTONS''^ 

FRESH  IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

CARRLAGE   FREE. 


IMPORTANT   TO    PURCHASERS. 

^*  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  v/sU  Holla )id  every  season, 
and  personally  select  their  FLOWER  ROOTS 
from  the  best  Growers.  They  are  much  superior 
to  those  usually  sent  into  this  country. 


From  Mr.  A.  Wipe.  Gr.  to  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq., 
Heighlngton  Hall 

July  3,  1871.— "  The  Bulbs  procured  from  you  last  autumn  gave  tht 


:  and  trouble  to  get  Bulbs  dir 


vcrtheless  much  inferior  to  y 


SUTTONS' 

COMPLETE   COLLECTIONS 

For  WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER,  and  AUTUMN 

BLOO.MING. 
For  Open  Ground  Winter       For  Pots  and  Glasses. 

No^'^f-'I^.Tar.'^.e  ^'-  4-^^  -■  -"'-^^^  '- 
No.  2—^1  15..  carnage  free  ^'o-  5— ^i  "•.  carnage  free 
No.  3— loj.  6d.  No.  6—ios.  6,f. 

For  Open  Ground  Summer  and  Autumn  Blooming. 

No.  7—^1  i.t.,  carri.ige  free  [  No.  8— loj.  6J. 

SUTTONS' 
CHOICE  EXHIBITION  HYACINTHS. 


BUTTONS' 

COLLECTIONS  of  HYACINTHS 

loo  HY.A.CTNrHS,  in  IOC  sons,  carriage  free  ^4     4    o 

too               ,,                in    50  sorts,  carriage  free  3  10    o 

5°               ..                in    50  sorts,  carriage  free  220 

50               ..                in    25  sorts,  carriage  free  i  15    o 

25               ..               in    25  sorts,  carriage  free  r     i     o 

12              ,,              m    12  sons,  e.xtra         ..  o  12    o 

12               ,,               in    12  sorts,  choice        ..  090 

12              ,,              in    12  sorts,  good         ..  060 

HYACINTHS    for    Beds,    Open    Borders,  Massing, 

Ribbon  Gardening,  &c.,  3.f.  and  45.  per  dozen  ;  21s.  and 

30J.  per  100,  carriage  free. 


Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1871 

Profusely  Illustrated.    Trice  is.    Gratis  to  Customers. 

SUTTONS'  SELECT   LIST   OF   BULBS 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAI,  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALKS, 

READING. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
SHOW  of  FRUIT,  FUNGI,  Src,  OCTOBER  4,  1871. 
AWARDS    ol    the    JUDGES, 
ClASS  I.— Collections  of  EDIBLE  and  POISONOUS  FUNGI, 


:PRIZES  OFFERED  by  W.  WILSON  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.) 
.St,  Messrs.  Hoylc  &  Austin,  Reading;,  <J. 

Cuss  J.-Collection  of  EDIBLE  FUNGI.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mcssr..  Hoyle  Si  Austin,  £y 

Class  3.-6  EDIBLE  FUNGI,  cultirated,  distinct.    (Open.) 


Stafford,  £i. 
2d,   Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Great 

Herts,  £1. 

Extra,  Mr.  J.  Meredith,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 
_  CI.ASSS. -WHITE  GRAPES,  CoUection  of.     (Open.) 


.  Meredith,  £2. 


ist,  Mr  E.  Clarke,  Gr.  to  J.  C. 

2d,    Mr.    P.    F.    Lc  Sueur,    Meadow   Vale    House,    Grands    Vausc, 

Extra  ,  Mr.  W.  Lynn,  Gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  Maidenhead. 

Class  7.- WHITE  GRAPES,  Single  Bunch.    (Open.) 
rst,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  151. 

3d,   Mr.  E.  Morris,  loj.  |         Extra,  Mr.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur. 

Class  a— COLLECTION  of  AMERICAN  POTATOS,  6  varieties. 

(PRIZES  OFFERED  by  MESSRS.  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Frisby,  Gr.  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney  Hall,  Sleaferd, 

Lincoln.  £2  2j. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter,  £t  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS.-EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,   Nurseryman,  &c.,   King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Collection 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Collection  of  Tea 


S.  Williaiiis,  Nurscrj'man,  &c.,  tapper  Holloway,  Collection 
.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Ascot,  Group  of  Plants. 


INTERNATIONAL    FEUIT    SHOW. 

Class  i.—The  most  complete  COLLECTION  ol  APPLES, 

3  Fruits  of  each  variety. 
Mr.  William  Paul.  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Gold  Medal. 
Frferes,   Horticulteurs,    Faubour 
nee.  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 
,  Wallingtor,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 
Jof  DESSERT  APPLI 
of  each  variety. 


;  3.-Collection  of  CULINARY  APPLES,  3  Fru 


trd,  Esq. ,  Leonardslec,  Horsham, 


Sussex,  Sil 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Chaff,  Large  Silver  Medal. 

Class  4.-The  most  Complete  Collection  of  PEARS,  3  Fruits  of 

ist,  Messrs.  Ballet  Frires,  Troycs.^France,  Gold  Medal. 

2d,    Mr.  C.  Chaff,  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Extra,  Mr.  E.  Spivey,  The  Gardens,  Hallingbury    Place,     Bishop 

Stortford,  Essex. 
Class  s.-Collection  of  DESSERT  PEARS,  3  Fruitsof  each  variety, 
ist,  Messrs.  Baltet  Freres,  Troyes,  France,  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 
2d,    Mr.  A.  Moffat.  Gr.  to  H.  Allsopp,  Esq.,  Handlip  Hall,  Worcester, 

Large  Silver  Medal. 
Class  6.— Collection  of  KITCHEN  PEARS,  3  Fruits  of  each  variety 
1st,  Messrs.  Baltet  Freres,  Troyes,  Large  Silver  Medal. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  Earley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  Ilford,  Essex,  Bronze. 

Medal. 

!  Bunches  of  each  vari 

ry.'MVredrth^  Silver  artMe'daT 
Class  8.— The  LARGEST  BUNCH  of  GRAPES. 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  Silver  Medal 
2d,   Mr.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur,  Bronze  Medal. 
Class  9.— COLLECTION  of  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  CITRONS, 


Class  10.— MISCELLANEOUS  FRUIT,  not  mentioned  in  either  of 

the  above.— Extra  Prizes. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  Collection 

of  Fruit. 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  Gr.  10  Earl  Vane,  Wynyard  Park,  County  Durham, 

I  Queen  Pine-apple. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Gr.  10  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks, 

I  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apple. 
Mr.  T.  Jack,  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of^CI 

8  dishes  of  Peaches. 
Mr.  A.  Moffat,  3  Melons. 


.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Gold  Medal. 


Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  Su! 


N' 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OTICE.— A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS    of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE."      -Ihe    following    have    already 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R  S. 

MVECA^stfr"""'^'-'-    Rcv"s°rHo°u^'sr'" 

M.Decaisne  E.J.  Lowe,  F.rIs. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  I     James  McNab,  of  Edinburgh. 

Published  by    WILLIAM  RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1871. 


IT  must  be  a  source  of  well-earned  gratification 
to  the  managers  of  the  Exhibition  just 
closed  to  find  that  their  labours  have  been  so  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  We  say  t/w  Exhibition, 
because  no  one  but  the  printers  ever  thought  of 
giving  it  its  full  title,  and,  whatever  other  exhibi- 
tions there  may  have  been  in  London  this  season, 
and  they  have  not  been  few,  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1871  has,  in  people's 
minds,  taken  precedence  of  all  others.  Ushered 
in  gloomily,  amid  devastating  war,  with  little  or 
none  of  the  prestige  attaching  to  former  exhibi- 
tions of  a  like  kind,  encased  in  brick  boxes  of 
redeemable  ugliness,  it  has  literally  won  its 
way  on  its  own  merits,  and  few  could  have  ven- 
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tured  with  any  confidence  to  predict  so  genuine 
a  success.  When  the  stranger  entered  the  Albert 
Hall,  he  too  often  made  the  circuit  of  its  gloomy 
corridors  for  some  considerable  time  before  he 
could  find  his  way  either  into  the  Hall  itself  or  into 
the  Exhibition  galleries  proper.  Once  in  the  Hall, 
we  imagine  none  but  the  most  inveterate  grumbler, 
and  the  most  sluggish  of  perception,  could 
experience  at  the  first  glance  anything  but  a  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  and  bewilderment,  speedily 
to  be  followed  by  a  sense  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion at  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  the  lines 
and  proportions  of  the  building.  Emerging 
from  this,  which  we  have  before  called  "  Scott's 
triumph,"  the  visitor  experienced  in  many  cases 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the  Exhibition. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  oddly  shaped  and 
disconnected  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  were  on 
different  levels,  and  which  were  crammed  with  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  everything,  from 
dolls'  houses  to  theodolites  —  dark  passages 
lined  with  maps,  and  curved  corridors  filled  with 
strips  of  cloth  of  colours  manifold  enough  to 
have  clothed  some  thousands  of  little  Josephs— 
really  formed  part  of  the  Exhibition.  It 
seemed  rather  as  if  these  were  storerooms  or 
places  of  lodgment  for  superfluous  objects  not 
required  in  the  Exhibition  itself.  And  when,  after 
much  ascending  and  descending  of  stairs  and 
traversing  of  glazed  corridors,  the  tired  spectator 
found  himself  at  length  in  one  or  other  of  the 
picture  galleries,  and  after  revelling  in  its  many 
beauties,  arrived  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
gallery — then  there  were  more  stairs  to  be 
encountered,  more  dark  passages,  byewaj  s,  and 
tunnels  to  be  traversed,  and  so  the  plan  which 
looked  so  delightfully  simple  on  paper  was  found 
to  be  terribly  perplexing  in  practice.  We  allude 
to  these  matters  now,  in  the  hope  that  ere  another 
season  comes  round  some  .attempts  may  be 
made  to  obviate  the  defects  we  have  mentioned, 
and  if  a  general  coup  a\vii  be  not  attainable,  that 
at  least  an  uninterrupted  and  sufficiently  wide 
and  important  channel  of  communication  between 
one  department  and  another  be  somehow  or 
another  provided.  Speaking  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  public,  we  should  say  that  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  visitors  were  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  passing  froni  the 
Exhibition  galleries  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  vice  versA,  were  needlessly 
troublesome  and  provoking.  The  privilege  of 
passing  from  the  galleries  to  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  gardens  was  very  highly  appreciated 
as  a  grateful  relief  by  the  visitor,  and  if  that 
privilege  can  be  extended  another  season  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  promenade  in  the  garden  itself  with 
a  little  less  trouble  than  was  the  case  this  time, 
we  are  convinced  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties. 
To  be  sure  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  would  to  some  extent  be  deprived  of 
their  rights,  but  compensation  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  very  substantial  advantages  which  the 
Society  seems  likely  to  reap  from  its  association 
with  the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  sundry  advan- 
tages which  the  Commissioners  would  no  doubt 
be  prepared  to  give  to  the  Fellows  individually  in 
exchange  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their  exclusive 
privileges. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  exhibition 
that  has  just  been  closed  was,  so  far  as  it  went, 
even  more  instructive  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors— take  the  case  of  the  pottery,  so  beautifully 
illustrated  this  year.  Nearly  every  process  of 
the  potter's  art,  from  the  crushing  of  the  flints  to 
the  shaping  of  the  vase,  was  carried  on  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  raw  materials 
were  shown,  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
lastly,  the  finished  products,  in  infinite  variety, 
and  of  all  degrees  of  utility,  beauty,  or  the 
reverse,  were  displayed.  Who  can  doubt  the 
educational  value  of  an  exhibition  well  carried 
out  on  such  principles  ?  We  have  alluded  to  this 
subject,  because  we  think  that  the  Horticultural 
Society,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  International  Exhibitions, 
may  well,  in  the  coming  season  of  preparation, 
organise  for  next  year  an  exhibition  of  a  simi- 
larly instructive  character.  Hitherto  exhibitors 
have  contented  themselves  with  showing  results 
— the  public  come  and  admire,  and  say  how 
beautiful  !  but  go  away  as  wise  as  before.  The 
great  fruit  show  of  Wednesday  last  was  a  case  in 
point.  Pears  and  Apples  were  shown  by  the 
hundreds,  but  with  no  attempt  whatever 
classification,  beyond  that  of  their  use  for  table 
or  kitchen  use.  The  public  saw  the  multitude  of 
fine  fruits,  and  were  duly  impressed,  but  they 
learnt     nothing     they    did    not     know    before, 


People  in  general  have  no  conception  of 
the  amount  of  labour,  skill,  and  knowledge 
required  to  put  a  Rose  or  a  bunch  of  Grapes  on 
the  exhibition  table.  The  vast  majority  even  of 
the  educated  public  have  no  definite  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  commonest  gardening  processes. 
They  know  that  a  garden  must  be  dug,  but  they 
have  only  the  vaguest  notion  why  ;  and  as  to  the 
question  what  parts   of  a  garden   should  be  dug 

nd  which  not,  they  are  in  general  quite  ignorant. 
Grafting,  pruning,  training,  hybridisation,  selec- 
,  all  these  are  things  of  which  the  general 
public  knows  little  or  nothing,  but,  as  events 
have  shown,  it  is  quite  willing  to  learn  if  the 
matter  to  be  learnt  be  put  before  it  in  an 
attractive  and  easily  accessible  form.  We  would 
suggest  then  that,  so  far  as  is  practicable  and 
possible,  the  educational  idea  pervading  other 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  be  carried  out 
also  in  the  horticultural  section. 

Specimens  showing  the  various  modes  of  graft- 
ing and  pruning,  illustrations  showing  the  many 
processes  and  stages  in  the  life  of  a  pot  Rose  or 
of  a  Peach  tree,  as  treated  of  in  the  useful 
manuals  of  P.\UL  and  Br^haUT  respectively, 
might  be  exhibited.  Tools  and  implements  of 
all  kinds  might  be  shown,  and  illustrations 
given  where  possible  of  the  proper  mode 
of  using  them.  We  throw  these  out  merely 
as  crude  suggestions  to  be  adopted  and 
improved  upon  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  and 
we  speak  of  them  now  without  reference  to  that 
more  special  work  of  the  Society  w-hich  we  hope 
it  will  sooner  or  later  take  up  in  earnest — the  edu- 
cation of  the  gardener  and  the  improvement  of 
his  position.  This  is  a  large  subject,  not  to  be 
discussed  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article,  and  it  is 
one  to  which  we   shall  hereafter  allude.     At  any 

ite  we  hope  the  time  is  now  rapidly  advancing 

hen  the  Society  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
duties,  and  show  that  while  flower  shows,  prome- 
nades, bands,  and  the  like,  may  be  important 
adjuncts,  and  be  serviceable  as  sources  of  in- 
come, they  are,  after  all,  secondary  to  the  main 
objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded— the 
promotion  of  horticulture  proper,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  gar- 
deners in  particular,  in  all  branches  of  scientific 
and  practical  gardening. 


The  Fruit  Show  held  at  South  Kensington 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  continued  on  the 
following  day,  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  display 
of  the  kind  seen  in  London  since  the  Inter- 
national Fruit  Show  of  1862,  although  the 
growers  had  but  scanty  notice  that  it  would 
take  place,  notwithstanding  also  the  generally 
unfavourable  character  of  the  season.  The 
result  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  a  good  exhi- 
bition of  fruit  may  always  be  reckoned  upon  at 
this,  the  natural  season  of  the  year  for  such  a 
display,  if  only  fair  encouragement  be  afforded, 
as  it  should  be,  to  those  who  are  the  producers 
of  fruit.  Exhibitions  of  fruit  have  been  r.ather 
neglected  and  cut  down  of  late  years,  at  the  only 
season  when  a  good  display  can  be  made,  while 
at  the  season  when  fruit  is  usually  invited,  at  least 
in  a  collective  sense,  the  article  is  so  valuable  that 
prizes  of  any  possible  amount  fail  to  bring  it 
together.  We  think  there  ought  always  to  be 
an  autumnal  show  of  fruit,  open  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested 
in  it  may  have  leisure  to  profit  by  the  observa- 
tions they  may  be  able  to  make  ;  and  as  at  that 
season  fruit,  when  necessary,  could  be  returned 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  there  should 
be  no  obstacle  to  its  remaining  on  view  for  a 
week  at  the  least. 

Reverting  to  the  present  show,  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  English  cultivators  to  find  that  if 
the  more  sunny  climes  of  Continental  Europe 
enable  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  to 
grow  finer  Pears  than  we  can  do,  England  has 
beaten  the  foreigner  in  Apples,  while  her  Grapes 
are  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  anything 
which  has  been  hitherto  brought  here  from  the 
Continent.  True,  indeed,  there  was  no  foreign 
competition  on  this  occasion,  but  even  had  there 
been,  the  splendid  display  made  by  Messrs.  LANE 
was  such  that  they  would  have  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear.  Their  Muscats,  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week,  were  simply  magnificent,  and  fully 
bore  out  all  we  said  in  their  praise  ;  and  doubt- 
less, since  there  are  many  more  examples  of  the 
various  kinds  remaining  behind  at  Berkhamp- 
stead,  some  of  the  visitors  to  London  may  be 
tempted  to  go  and  see  for  themselves.  The 
strange  point  is  that,  although  drainage  and 
heated  borders   are   deemed   essential  to  crack 


Grape  growing,  and  no  doubt  are  in  a  general  way 
useful  aids  thereto,  yet  Messrs.  Lane's  Grapes 
are  grown  close  to,  and  almost  on  a  level  with, 
perpetually  running  water,  which  must  neces- 
sarily percolate  amongst  their  roots,  and  keep 
them  conbtantly  damp.  May  not  shanking  and 
shrivelling,  after  all,  be  oftener  the  result  of  root- 
drought  than  root-damp?  Messrs.  LANE  won  in 
a  canter  the  gold  medal  for  the  finest  collection 
of  Grapes,  as  well  as  the  medals  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  White  Grapes,  and  the  finest  bunch  of 
whites,  the  latter  with  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  perfect  bunches  of  Muscat  ever  exhibited, 
the  variety  being,  we  believe,  what  is  known  as 
the  Bowood  Muscat.  The  largest  bunch  of 
Grapes  was  a  Gros  Guillaume  from  Mr.  BanNER- 
MAN,  gr.  to  the  Lord  Bagot,  ot  Blithfield  Hall, 
Rugeley,  a  finely  proportioned  bunch,  of  6  lb. 
weight,  shown  in  excellent  condition.  There  were 
some  capital  Grapes  from  Chiswick— especiaUy  of 
the  Gros  Guillaume  variety,  of  the  pleasant-eating 
stoneless  Monukka,  and  of  the  Madresfield 
Court  ;  the  latter,  it  may  be  specially  noted, 
having  at  Chiswick  ripened  perfectly  beside 
Frankenthal,  which  was  scarcely  as  ripe  as  itself, 
planted  in  one  of  Fountaine's  houses,  and 
grown  entirely  without  artificial  heat.  Of  the 
two  thus  grown,  if  there  be  any  difference,  the 
Madresfield  Court  is  the  most  matured,  and  is 
of  excellent  flavour — better,  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
than  when  grown  with  Muscats.  The  property 
of  ripening  in  a  cool  house  will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  this  novelty. 

Of  Pears,  the  collection  shown  by  MM.  Baltet 
was  wonderful  for  its  extent  and  beauty.  The 
samples  were  good,  especially  in  the  group  shown 
in  the  class  for  dessert  Pears.  MM.  Baltet 
of  course  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for  Pears, 
but  the  gold  medal  for  Apples  fell  to  the  lot  Ot 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  had  a 
collection  of  about  170  varieties.  Mr.  Sidney 
FoRli,  of  Leonard's  Lee,  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
Eatington  Park,  also  showed  capital  Apples,  the 
latter  staging  an  extensive  collection  on  the 
second  day,  for  which  space  could  not  be  found 
on  the  first  day.  We  noticed  amongst  them  the 
beautiful  little  Fairy  Apple  —  so  charming  for 
desserts,  as  well  as  good  Ribston  Pippins,  and  in 
Mr.  Ford's  group  were  some  remarkably  well- 
kept  French  Crabs  of  the  1S70  crop.  Messrs. 
Wheeler  &  Sons'  Brockworth  Park  Pear, 
which  we  figured  (p.  1603,  1870),  was  shown,  very 
large  and  fine,  but  not  so  much  coloured  as  last 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gardiner  foran  idea  as 
to  arrangement,  which  we  think  should  be  insisted 
on  in  all  future  exhibitions,  and  th.it  is  to  classify 
the  sorts  exhibited  in  the  case  of  all  large  collec- 
tions. Glancing  over  Mr.  Gardiner's  Apples  we 
found,  for  example,  all  the  Russets  set  together, 
and,  turning  to  other  collections,  we  found  them 
set  down  promiscuously.  Now,  the  advantage 
for  purposes  of  observation  and  compairson,  in 
the  case  of  the  classified  series,  was  so  obvious, 
that  we  believe  it  only  needs  pointing  out  to  be 
at  once  adopted  in  all  future  exhibitions. 


The  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 

Works  and  Public  Buildings  intends  to  distribute  this 
autumn  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  London  the  SuKru's  Bedding  Plants 
in  Battersea,  Hyde,  the  Regent's,  and  Victoria  Parks, 
and  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  If  the  clergy,  school 
committees,  and  others  interested  will  make  applica- 
tion to  the  superintendents  of  the  parks  nearest  to  their 
respective  parishes,  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  ia  the  cases  of  persons  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood,  they  will  receive  early  intimation 
of   tlie   number  of    plants    that    can    be    allotted    to 


each 


and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their 


In  the  recently  issued  part  of  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  in 
a  notice  of  an  excursion  to  the  Island  of  Arran,  the 
profuse  flowering  of  some  fine  Fuchsias  is  mentioned, 
and  one,  referred  to  as  having  a  stem  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, is  stated  in  an  editorial  foot-note  to  be 
probably  the  origin,al  Fuchsia  coccinea.  It  would 
seem  likely,  however,  from  some  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Tillery,  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Florist 
and  Pomologist,"  to  be  rather  tlie  Fuchsia  Riccartoni, 
which  is  well  known  to  cultivators  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  Fuchsias,  while  F.  coccinea  is  much 
less  so.  Mr.  Tillery  writes  : — "  Some  36  years  ago 
I  introduced  the  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  then  named  the 
Port  Famine  Fuchsia,  to  the  Island  of  Arran.  On 
visiting  the  island  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  it  growing 
plentifully  on  the  fishermen's  cottages.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  thermometer  in  the 
severest  winters  seldom  registers  more  than  10°  or  12° 
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of  frost,  I  found  some  of  these  Fuchsias  with  stems 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  forming  little  trees."  This 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni  is  a  peculiarly  sturdy  kind,  with 
broad  short  flowers,  resembling  those  of  F.  globosa, 
and  very  different  from  the  more  slender  F.  coccinea, 
which,  though  superseded  by  the  modern  varieties,  is 
still  to  be  found  now  and  then  in  old  gardens.  We 
ourselves  met  with  it  during  the  past  summer  in  the 
neglected  garden  of  an  old  farmhouse  in  the  wilds  of 
Surrey.  There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension 
abroad  as  to  the  usurpation  of  the  name  Fuchsia 
coccinea  by  F.  gracilis,  which  latter  Dr.  Hooker 
refers  back  to  F.  magellanica.  The  original  F.  gra- 
cilis, which  we  well  remember  upwards  of  40  years 
since,  before  the  Fuchsia  became  a  florists'  flower,  was 
a  plant  with  pale  green  foliage,  and  in  this  respect 
unlike  the  gracilis  of  the  present  day,  which  is  the 
virgata  of  gardens,  and  which  might  be  the  more 
readily  mistaken  for  coccinea,  inasmuch  as  its  dark 
green  leaves  have  a  purplish  tint,  which  gracilis  itself 
did  not  possess. 

The  value  of  IPECACUANHA  in  the  treatment  of 

dysenteryis  known  to  be  very  great ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  failure,  from  various  causes— such  as  the 
rashness  and  carelessness  of  collectors — of  the  supply 
from  its  native  country  (South  America),  its  cultivation 
in  India  has  been  commenced.  A  difficulty,  however, 
stood  in  the  way,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  to  get 
perfect  seed,  so  that  its  propagation  was  but  slow. 
Mr.  James  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  however,  discovered  that  by  cutting  the  root 
under  the  ground  surface,  numerous  new  shoots  could 
be  got,  and  that  the  plant  could  be  so  propagated  much 
more  easily  and  plentifully.  It  has  thus  been  possible 
to  send  out  a  number  of  healthy  plants  to  India.  Mr. 
McNab  has  also  been  endeavouring,  with  fair  prospect 
of  success,  to  get  perfect  seeds.  There  are  now  two 
varieties  of  the  plant  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  one  of 
which  has  been  cultivated  there  for  40  years,  and  the 
other  has  just  been  procured  from  South  America, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gunning  and  Dr. 
CUKisTisoN.  It  is  expected,  from  the  union  of  these 
two  varieties,  to  get  perfect  seeds,  and  to  be  hoped 
that  the  result  of  this  experiment  may  be  as  successful 
as  that  of  the  introduction  of  Cinchona. 

We  have  lately  met  with  another  mstance  of 

Variegation  induced  by  Grafting.  This  occurs 
in  the  nurseiy  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  at  Waltham  Cross. 
The  tree  in  the  present  case  is  the  Chestnut,  Castanea 
vesca.  The  variegated  variety  of  the  Chestnut  had 
been  grafted,  standard  high,  on  an  ordinary  gi*een- 
leaved  Chestnut  stock  ;  the  graft  took,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  aftenvards  died  off,  and  subsequently 
3.  young  shoot  with  well-marked  variegation  on  its 
leaves,  broke  out  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
was  growing  in  all  apparent  health  when  we  saw  it 
a  few  days  ago.  The  variegation  is  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  and  margined  similar  to,  but  probably  rather 
whiter  than,  that  of  the  variegated  Chestnut  usually 
met  with. 


Peter  Lawson  &  Son  waited  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Gardener  Simpson,  at  his  house,  no,  Lilford  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  when  Mr.  Samuel  McDonald,  in 
the  name  of  the  employes  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son, 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  marble  timepiece,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  native  of 
Auchtermuchty,  Fifeshire,  N.B.,  and  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  phospho-guano  department  of 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  both  in  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

•  In  a  communication  to  the  Field,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Feeding  Sea  Anemones  in  Aquaria,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Stuart- WoRTLEY  ventures  "  to  say  very  de- 
cidedly that  all  experienced  persons  who  say  sea 
anemones  succeed  well  without  food  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  of  keeping  aquaria.  All  sea  anemones 
kept  without  plenty  of  feeding  dwindle  away  and 
become  wretched  objects  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
with  good  food,  they  will  greatly  increase  in  size  and 
beauty.  I  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the  keeping 
and  management  of  aquaria  that  I  could  not  let  such 
an  assertion  go  uncontradicted.  There  is  no  better 
food  than  the  one  you  suggest — lean  beef — and  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  meat  diet  causes  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  in  some  species  to  increase,  while  a  fish  diet  has 
the  opposite  effect.  As  to  the  ejecting  of  their  food, 
all  sea  anemones  reject  by  the  mouth  the  remnants 
after  digestion,  but  not  till  they  have  sucked  all  the 
goodness  out  of  it.  Large  bell-shaped  glasses  with 
stands  make  very  nice  aquaria." 

In   the   current   number   of  the  *' Journal    of 

Botany,"  Dr.  Seemann,  referring  to  Phytolacca 
icosandra,  states  that  "  in  Nicaragua  this  plant 
springs  up  on  newly-cleared  ground,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  San  Juan  it  is  called  '  Calalu,'  and  eaten 
instead  of  Spinach.  I  saw  the  men  bring  quantities  of 
it,  especially  the  top  parts  of  the  plant,  on  board  the 
steamers  whenever  they  went  on  shore,  and  can  endorse 
the  opmion  that  '  Calalu '  is  an  excellent  pot-herb. 
I  remember  rightly,  P.  icosandra  is  cultivated  in  the 
Vine-growing  districts  of  Southern  Germany  on  account 


of  its  black  fruit,  largely  used  for  converting  white 
wines  into  red." 

During  the  week  ending  Sept.  30,  the  Maxi- 
mum Temperatures  of  the  Air  ranged  from  65°.2  at 
Portsmouth  to  52°.  5  at  Aberdeen  and  Greenock,  with 
a  mean  for  all  English  stations  of  58°.  9,  and  of  all 
Scottish  of  53°. 8.  The  Mtnimu.m  Temper.-itures 
ranged  from  4i°.9  at  Blackheath  to  33°  at  Perth.  The 
mean  for  England  was  38".4,  and  for  Scotland  36°.2. 
The  highest  Mean  Temperature  was  recorded  at 
Portsmouth,  viz.,  50°. 9,  and  the  lowest,  44°,  at 
Edinburgh",  the  values  decreasing  very  uniformly 
from  south  to  north.  The  mean  for  the  southern 
country  was  47°.6,  and  for  the  northern,  44''.8.  The 
Rainfall  during  the  week  over  England  was  very 
heavy,  several  stations  recording  over  3  inches  as  having 
fallen,  and  the  mean  fall  for  the  whole  country  was  as 
much  as  2.97  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  300 
tons  per  acre.  In  Scotland  the  rainfall  was  much 
lighter,  the  maximum  fall  being  only  0.70  inch  at 
Dundee,  and  the  mean  for  the  country  being  but 
0.58  inch. 

The  Different   Effects  Produced  upon 

different  persons  by  the  same  Plant  are  very 
remarkable.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Poison  Oak  of  America  (Rhus  Toxicodendron),  and 
its  allies,  R.  venenata  and  R.  radicans.  Kalm  states 
that  some  dare  not  meddle  with  R.  venenata  whilst 
its  wood  is  fresh,  or  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  or  even  expose  themselves  to  the  smoke  of 
a  fire  made  with  the  wood.  He  adds  that  the  same 
person  may  be  at  one  time  proof  against  the  poison  and 
not  at  another.  Dr.  Bro.mfield,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  he  has  repeatedly  tried  experiments  with  all 
the  above  species,  under  various  circumstances,  but  has 
failed  to  produce  the  slightest  symptoms  of  poisoning 
in  himself.  He  remarks  that  a  friend  of  his  was  so 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  these  plants 
that  momentary  contact,  or  a  brush  from  a  branch  in 
passing  through  a  thicket  or  getting  over  a  fence,  was 
sufficient  to  induce  an  irritative  inflammation,  which 
lasted  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 


Nev/   Garden   Plants. 

Epidendrum  criniferum,  n.  sp. 

Spathium  spathis  pluribus  :  caule  subancipiti  pleiophyllo  :  foliis 
lineari-ligulads  acutis  ;  spathis  pluribus  apice  obcusatis  :  flori- 
bus  paucis  subracemosis  ;  ovariis  longe  pcdicellatis  :  scpalij 
tnangulis  ;  tepalis  Hneartbus  apice  subulatis  ;  labelli  laciniis 
lateralibus  semiovatis  retrorsis  in  crines  retrorsos  palulosve 
sohitis :  lacinia  media  porrecta  lincari  angustissima  ;  calli 
gemini  a  lateribus  compressis  antrorsis  in  basi. 

A  very  interesting  species  in  the  way  of  the  Cuban 
Epidendrum  rivulare,  Lindl.  (Wright,  Cuba,  644 !), 
that  appears  to  be  very  distinct  in  its  longer  and 
narrower  leaves,  shorter  bristles  of  the  lip,  and  rhom- 
boid apex  at  the  middle  part  of  the  lip.  The  lateral 
sepals,  too,  are  generally  much  more  rounded  and 
oblique.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  it  nearly 
agrees  as  to  colour.  The  flowers  of  Epidendrum  rivu- 
lare are  said  to  be  a  yellowish  green,  speckled  with 
red.  Our  plant  has  the  sepals  and  petals  and  column 
whitish  outside,  the  former  organs  yellowish  green 
inside  with  many  cinnamon  blotches  and  bars,  making 
one  think  of  the  now  well-known  Odontoglossum 
odoratum,  Lindl.  The  lip  is  totally  white,  without 
any  such  "fine  specks"  as  were  observed  by  Mr, 
C.  Wright  on  Monte  Verdean  specimens  of  Epiden- 
drum rivulare.  The  retrorse  fringes  are  very  peculiar. 
The  scales  are  very  unequal  both  in  the  garden  plant 
and  in  wild  specimens,  while  they  are  so  very  equal  in 
the  Wrightian  species  that  Dr.  Lindley  placed  his  plant 
in  the  section  Amphiglottum  ;  but  I  prefer  to  place  it 
in  the  section  Spathium,  for  the  above-mentioned 
reason.  The  plant  was  discovered  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
has  just  flowered  with  Messrs.  Veitch.  I  may  add 
that  I  compared  it  with  the  Lindleyan  type  of  E. 
rivulare,  and  found  it  quite  identical  with  my  Cuban 
specimens.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  A 
FLOWERING  PLANT. 

[Ttie  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Professor  Thiselton 
Dyer's  sixth  and  last  of  his  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Natural 
History  of  a  Flowerina  Plant,"  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin.  The  subject  treated  upon  was 
"  The  Seedling."] 

PUTTiNGaside  detailsof  structure  of  less  consequence, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  ovule  is  a  large  cell,  in 
the  interior  of  which  some  of  the  protoplasm  becomes 
detached  in  isolated  portions,  or  corpuscles.  The 
pollen-cell,  as  already  explained,  developes  into  a 
thread-like  body,  which  gradually  progresses  down- 
wards into  the  interior  of  the  carpel,  following  the  line 
or  seam  where  the  ovules  are  produced.  Ultimately  it 
comes  in  contact  with  an  ovule,  and  at  a  part  of  one 
where  the  top  of  the  large  cell  above  mentioned  is  close 
to  the  surface.  Some  influence  is  in  this  way  commu- 
nicated to  it,  the  result  of  which  is  that  one  of  the  cor- 
puscles (very  rarely  more)  gets  a  cell-wall  formed  about 
it,  and,  in  fact,  becomes  itself  a  complete  cell.  It 
divides,  and  ultimately  a  mass  of  cells  is  formed,  which 
gradually  shapes  itself  into  the  form  of  the  embryo 
plant.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  soon  fills  up  the  small 
cavity  in  which  it  was  produced  ;  it  obliterates  this, 
and  often  all  the  original  surrounding  substance  of  the 


ovule  itself  as  well.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  an 
additional  formation  of  cells  about  the  embryo  in  which 
ultimately  it  is  found  embedded  in  the  seed  ;  this 
becomes  a  kind  of  reservoir  of  nutriment  for  the  em- 
bryo plant.  The  older  botanists,  who  were  very  fond  of 
seeing  analogies  between  plants  and  animals  where 
there  are  often  no  real  ones,  compared  it  to  the  white 
of  egg,  which  serves  much  the  same  purpose  to  the 
chick  ;  t)Oth  are,  consequently,  called  albumen,  but 
their  chemical  composition  is  by  no  means  identical. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  merely  a  mass  of  cells, 
which  may  contain  starchy,  fatty,  or  even  incrusting 
woody  matters.  These  all  pass  into  a  soluble  state,  and 
are  used  up  in  germination. 

The  embryo  is  often  very  minute,  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  albumen.  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Cocoa-nut,  where  a  part  of  it  is  hollow,  and  contains  a 
fluid — the  so-called  "milk."  But  many  seeds  contain 
nothing  but  the  embryo  plant,  packed  up  in  a  small 
space  till  the  time  of  germination.  In  this  state^and 
it  is  the  same,  only  more  minute,  in  seeds  having  an 
albumen — it  consists  of  a  short  stem,  terminated  by  a 
bud,  and  bearing  one  or  two  leaves — cotyledons.  The 
young  plant  requires  no  root,  and,  therefore,  has  none 
till  it  begins  to  emerge  from  the  seed-coverings.  The 
cotyledons  are  either  elevated  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
young  stem  above  the  ground  when  they  perform  the 
work  of  ordinary  leaves,  or  remain  below,  doing  the 

work  of  an  albumen,  and  loaded  at  first  \vith ''"  — 

matters.    In  any  case  the; 


ely  temporary  organ 
tern  Africa— Welwi 


;ya 
extraordinary  plant  from  Weste 
schia — has  the  unique  peculiarity  of  bearing  no  other 
leaves  than  its  persistent  cotyledons  throughout  its  life. 
Usually,  only  a  single  embryo  is  developed  from  each 
ovule  ;  only  a  single  seedling  is,  therefore,  produced 
from  the  mature  ovule  or  seed.  The  Orange  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception,  as  anyone  may  see  by  sowing  the 
pips  for  themselves.  If  one  kind  of  plant  is  artificially 
supplied  with  the  pollen  of  another,  which  must  not 
differ  to  a  degree  greater  than  what  is  called  specific,  a 
cross,  or  hybrid,  is  produced.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  presence  of  the  proper  pollen,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  this,  in  such  a  case,  will  overpower  the 
effect  of  that  which  is  foreign. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  few  instances  are 
known  of  the  very  converse  of  this — that  individual 
plants  of  some  cultivated  Lobelias,  for  example,  are 
more  readily  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  other  species 
than  with  their  own. 

The  majority  of  the  seeds  that  hybrid  plants  produce 
will  not  germinate  :  this  prevents  the  labours  of  insects 
from  producing  ultimately  a  complete  blending  together 
of  every  distinct  kind  of  plant.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  does  happen  with  individual 
plants  of  the  same  species,  and  that  small  dif- 
ferences in  this  kind  of  way  become  obliterated, 
A  great  practical  difficulty  arises,  in  consequence,  in 
growing  crops  of  seed  of  garden  varieties.  With  Turnips, 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  seed  crop  of  any 
one  sort  on  some  farm  where  no  other  kind  is  grown 
near  ;  otherwise  the  seed  would  not  come  true.  In 
Nature,  no  doubt,  while  small  variations  in  plants  tend 
to  get  obliterated  from  this  cause,  the  blending  of  diffe- 
rent races  compensates  by  adding  to  the  vigour  of  the 
progeny.  Our  cultivated  plants  have,  no  doubt,  widely 
departed  from  their  original  natural  form,  to  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  they  tend  to  revert  when  they  run 
wild.  They  do  not,  however,  generally  return  to  any 
form  precisely  identical  with  a  wild  one  ;  some  of 
their  peculiarities  have  become  fixed  in  fact,  so  as  to  be 
retained  independently  of  the  artificial  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation. This  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  pre- 
cise origin  with  more  than  probability.  Many  fruit 
trees.  Apples  especially,  revert  almost  immediately  to  a 
wilding  state.  Such  plants  are  always  propagated  by 
grafting,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  select  those 
varieties  with  desirable  peculiarities  which  come  true  to 
seed.  This,  of  course,  is  essential  in  garden  vege- 
tables, and  these,  accordingly,  provided  they  are  not 
cross-fertilised,  are  remarkably  permanent. 

Many  of  our  favourite  garden  flowers  are  the 
descendants  of  two  or  more  species  commingled 
together.  The  seedlings  of  such  mixed  strains  often 
vary,  as  well  as  tend  to  revert  to  the  type  of  their 
parents.  .\ny  desirable  variations  are  promptly  seized 
upon  by  a  grower,  who,  producing  the  plant  on  a  large 
scale,  is  more  likely  than  any  one  else  to  meet  with 
them.  If  they  show  signs  of  permanency  they  are 
cultivated.  Particular  shoots  of  plants,  which  are  not 
of  hybrid  origin,  will  occasionally  "sport  away,"  as 
gardeners  term  it,  from  the  true  type,  and  such  sports 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Many  varieties  of 
rose  are  known  to  have  originated  in  this  way. 
Grafting  is  a  method  of  implanting  a  portion  of  a  plant 
upon  the  vigorous  growing  axis  of  another,  so  that  the 
scion  is  saved  the  trouble  of  growing  to  a  large  size, 
and  jumps  into  manhood  at  once.  A  portion  of  a 
seedling  fruit-tree  will  bear  much  sooner  if  grafted  than 
if  left  upon  its  own  roots.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
only  eflect  of  the  stock  ;  if  hardy,  it  is  found  to 
communicate  the  same  good  effect  to  a  tender  scion. 
There  are  other  cases  which  are  more  obscure,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  a  kind  of  hybridisation  ;  the 
stock  and  scion  are  both  affected,  and  react  upon  one 
another.  Cytisus  Adami  is  believed  to  have  been 
produced  by  grafting  the  purple  Cytisus  upon  the 
Laburnum  ;  plants  of  it  bear  the  flowers  of  both  the 
parents,    and    a    third    kind   which    to   some   extent 
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combines  the  two.  There  are  cases  also  where  the 
scion  has  been  variegated,  and  has  communicated  the 
same  peculiarity  to  the  stock,  and  a  case  is  even  on 
record  where  a  purple  hue  in  tlie  foliage  has  been 
communicated  in  the  same  way. 


ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D. 

The  occurrence  of  the  fruit  show  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Wednesday  last,  and  a  report  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  affords  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  laying  before  our  readers  the  portrait  of  one 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  British 
pomology.  In  his  capacity  as  Pomological  Director 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  one  of  the 
three  secretaries  concerned  with  the  Horticultural 
department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  Dr.  Hogg 
has  had  no  slight  share  in  bringing  about  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this  magnificent  display  of  fruit. 

To  most  horticulturists  at  all  conversant  with  the 
do'ngs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  main 
facts  of  Dr.  Hogg's 
later  career  are  tolerably 
well  known.  As  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the 
"Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture," in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
veteran  historian  of 
British  gardening,  as  the 
author  of  a  standard  de- 
scriptive work  on  po- 
mology ("The  Fruit 
Manual"),  and  of  nu- 
merous other  service- 
able publications,  and 
from  his  connection 
with  the  Pomological 
Society,  and  after  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  specially 
with  its  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Hogg  has 
been  brought  into  con- 
tact more  or  less  directly 
with  the  great  body  of 
British  horticulturists, 
and  we  do  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  good  taste, 
when  we  state  that  his 
sterling  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  have  secured 
for  him  the  cordial  es- 
teem and  good  will  of 
his  fellow  workers. 

At  an  early  age  Dr. 
Hogg  exhibited  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  natural 
science,  and  especially 
of  botany.  The  love  of 
these  studies  induced 
him  first  of  all  to  direct 
hii  attention  to  the  me- 
dical profession,  but  his 
short  experience  of  the 


little  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  substantial  reward. 
Dr.  Hogg  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
more  remunerative  field  of  practical  horticulture,  on 
which  he  brought  to  bear  that  knowledge  of  botany 
and  vegetable  physiology  which  he  had  acquired  during 
his  pupilage-  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  became 
associated  with  the  management  of  what,  a  century 
and  a  half  previously,  Evelyn  had  termed  "  that  great 
undertaking  of  Brompton  Park."  This  was  an 
immense  fruit  tree  nursery  at  Brompton,  extending 
from  Brompton  Church  to  Gloucester  Road,  Ken- 
sington, on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Kensington 
Road  to  Brompton  on  the  other,  thus  including  the 
site  of  the  present  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  what  has  been  called  South  Kensington 
only  since  great  exhibitions  and  museums  have  given 
the  district  in  question  an  .amount  of  public  interest 
of  which  Evelyn  never  dreamed. 

This  nursery  was  founded  in  16S1  by  Lukar,  Field, 
Cooke,  and  London  ;  and  it  may  interest  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  Lukar  was  gardener  to  the  Queen 


dissect 


, and  the 


prospective  drudgery  of 

the  general  practitioner, 

operated  as  a  deterrent 

to  any  great  progress  in 

that     direction ;     still, 

those  branchesof  science 

which  were  not  strictly 

medical  continued  to  be 

the  subjects  which  more 

immediately    engrossed 

his    attention,      botany 

being  always  the  means 

by  which  he  hoped  to 

attain  distinction. 

After  pursuing  his 
"humanities"  at  the 
University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Hogg  acquired  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical horticulture  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Lawson,  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  at  that  of  Mr. 
Ronalds,  of  Brentford.  Here  the  tJiste  for  pomology 
showed  itself,  and  here,  in  particular,  were  the  founda- 
tions laid  of  that  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  sub- 
ject which  have  since  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
features  in  Dr.  Hogg's  public  career.  The  intercourse 
with  Ronalds,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  the  magnificent  "  Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis," 
gave  the  impetus  to  that  study  which  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  most  absorbing  pursuit  of  his  future 
life. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Brentford,  Dr. 
Hogg  proceeded  to  France,  stopping  for  a  short  time 
at  Rouen,  where  the  fruit  garden  was  then  under  the 
management  of  the  well-known  Dubreuil,  and  which 
still  remains  a  monument  of  that  pomologist's  skill  and 
sagacity.  From  Rouen  the  subject  of  our  notice  made 
his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  botanical 
studies  under  A.  L.  De  Jussieu,  Mirbel,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Remaining  in 
Paris  for  some  time,  he  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Germany,  and  passed  some  time  at  Bonn.  On  his 
return  to  this  country,  fiijding  that  science  held  out  but 


tions  ;  but  it  was  not  the  first  in  order  of  time  of  his 
literary  productions,  for  while  still  a  youth  he  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  a  "Treatise  on  Annuals,"  with 
descriptions  of  those  cultivated  at  that  time,  and  he 
subsequently  issued  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Dahlia,  its 
History  and  Cultivation." 

About  1844  Dr.  Hogg  commenced  a  work  entitled 
"British  Pomology,"  but  the  only  portion  ever  pub- 
lished was  the  first  volume,  treating  on  the  Apple.  At 
the  time  this  was  published  the  present  rage  for  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  fruits  did  not  exist.  No  book- 
seller would  take  the  responsibility  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  he  had  to  undertake  it  himself.  As  a 
remunerative  speculation  it  was  a  failure,  and,  like 
Lindley's  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden,"  published  20  years  previously,  it  was  still  in 
advance  of  the  time.  Now,  we  believe,  the  work  is 
entirely  out  of  print.  Not  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  to  excite  public  interest  in  Pomology, 
Dr.  Hogg  adopted  other  means  of  keeping  the  subject 
before  the  public  mind.  Early  in  1853  we  find  him 
writing  as  follows  : — 

' '  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  the  world 
where  the  study,  and  con- 
sequently the  cultivation, 
of  fruits  is  more  neglected 


America,  they  have  m 
various  States  pomolo- 
gical '  societies '  and  '  in- 
stitutes,' which  meet  as 
regularly  as  our  Royal 
and  Linnean  Societies, 
and  discuss  pomological 
subjects.  Several  excel- 
lent works  have  issued 
from  the  press  of  that 
country,  and  are  justly 
popular,  and  it  is  to 
America  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  our 
finest  varieties  of  fruits. 
In  Germany,  too,  it  is  a 
very  popular  study,  as 
the  numerous  pomolo- 
gical societies  and  pub- 
lications furnish  ample 
evidence  of.  In  France 
it  has  a  great  measure  of 
support,  altliough  per- 
haps not  so  great  as  in 
those  countries  already 
mentioned,  but  certainly 
far  greater  than  in  our 
own  ;  and  in  Belgium  it 
is  found  not  unworthy  of 
Government  patronage 
and  support.  Need  it  be 
wondered,  then,  that  so 


fested  on  the  subject   in 
this  country.      We  trust 
scorning  when 


the 


■italit 


and 
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Dowager  at  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand  ;  Field 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  at 
Bedford  House,  also  in  the  Strand  ;  Cooke  held  a 
similar  situation  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cashiobuiy; 
and  London  was  the  fitting  servant  and  friend  of  Bishop 
Compton  at  Fulham  Palace,  while  he  was  also  the 
grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Selsey.  The  fortunes  of  the 
"great  undertaking  of  Brompton  Park,"  after  flourish- 
ing for  a  century  and  a  half,  were  liowever,  when  Dr. 
Hogg  joined  the  copartnership,  on  the  wane.  Those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  were  either  enfeebled  by 
age  or  by  want  of  means,  or  both,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  saddled  with  responsibilities  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  sustain,  and  consequently  retired  after  a  few 
years,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  literature  of  horticulture.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  practical  kind  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
connection  with  "the  great  undertaking"  were,  how- 
ever, of  great  value.  It  was  during  that  time  that  the 
first  form  of  the  "Fruit  Manual"  appeared,  which 
remains  the  text-book  of  pomologists  and  nurserymen, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  its  publication  that  nurserymen 
adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  descriptive  catalogues  of 
fruits.  The  "  Fruit  Manual"  is  probably  the  best  and 
most  generally  known  of  Dr.  Hogg's  separate  publica- 


energy  will  be  exhibited 
as  there  was  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Knight  and 
Mr.  Sabine  devoted  so 
much  of  their  attention 
to  it." 

And  the  time  speedily 
came,  for  in  little  more 
than  twelve  months 
after  this  was  written 
the  British  Pomological 
Society  was  instituted, 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
as  president,  and  Dr. 
Hogg  and  Mr.  Spencer 
as  joint  secretaries,  the 
initiative  having  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Bowood ;  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  After 
several  years  of  usefulness,  and  after  passing 
through  the  vicissitudes  which  appear  to  be  normal 
phenomena  in  the  career  of  societies  as  well  as  in 
that  of  most  individuals,  the  British  Pomological 
Society  was  merged  in  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
body  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
I  at  21,  Regent  Street,  on  July  5,  185S.  Subsequently 
!  Dr.  Hogg  has  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Fniit  Com- 
;  mittee,  and  latterly  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
1  the  practical  business  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
'  Society,  being  now  one  of  the  directors  (in  conjunc- 
ction  with  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Moore)  of 
the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  In  this  latter  capa- 
city it  has  fallen  to  Dr.  Hogg's  lot  to  superintend  the 
replanting  of  the  fruit  garden,  and  to  select  the 
varieties  to  be  retained  in  the  diminished  space  now 
available  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Hogg's  name  must  also  be  honourably  associated 
with  those  who  by  their  zeal  and  energy  promoted  the 
success  of  the  London  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress  of  tS66.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  happy  coincidence  that  Dr.  Hogg  should 
have  been  one  of  those  who  represented  this  country  at 
the  last  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  St. 
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Petersburg,  on  which  occasion,  as  the  reception  of  wlien  the  summer  routine  of  management  may  be  said  plants  with  which  the  structure  was  first  stocked, 
decorations  from  foreign  potentates,  except  under  special  ,  to  have  begun,  which  may  shortly  be  summed  up  in  nine-tenths  of  which  were  maiden  plants,  and  all  from 
circumstances,  is  contrary  to  English  practice  and  '  the  few  words — stopping,  watering,  hydropulting,  and  the  Fulham  Nurseries.  Like  Coniferous  plants  in  a 
etiquette,   Dr.  Hogg  became  the  recipient  of  a  hand-    fruit  thinning.  j  close  plantation,    they  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their 

some  slab  of  malachite  as  a  mark  of  the  Emperor's  With  regard  to  atmospheric  management,  entrap  the  |  lower  branches,  but  they  stand  cutting  down  very  well, 
recognition  of  British  Horticulture 


repre- 


A  SUCCESSFUL 
ORCHARD  HOUSE. 
I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a 
new  form  of  Orchard-house  (figs. 
2SS,  289),  which  gives  great  .satis- 
faction. It  is  an  elliptical  quadrant, 
resting  on  an  18-inch  parapet  wall 
of  polished  ashlar,  through  which 
are  a  series  of  ventilators  26  by 
9  inches  in  every  24  feet  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing (172  feet).  The  ventilators  are 
moved  simultaneously  by  con- 
necting-rod and  brackets,  and  if 
required  any  of  them  can  be  ren- 
dered inoperative.  The  top  venti- 
lator when  full  up  gives  a  clear 
opening  of  7  inches,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  sufficient,  the  front  ones 
not  being  opened  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  year.  This  con- 
sists of  fender  plate-iron,  and  is 
moved  by  lever  and  screw  the 
whole  length  at  once.  The  turn- 
up behind  acts  as  a  gutter  for  any 
rain  falling  on  the  plate  when  open. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of 
our  management,  adhered  to  with 
little,  if  any,  variation  since  the 
housewasputupin  1S60-61.  Sharp 
on  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  plants 
are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  all  loose 
straggling  roots  being  cut  away 
from  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
balls  are  slightly  reduced,  and  the 
necessary  shift  given  till  a  15-inch 
pot  is  required,  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  same,  or  others  of  the 
same  size.  The  plants  on  the  wall 
are  then  unnailed,  the  roots  par- 
tially shortened  by  cutting  a  trench 
round  them,  at  a  distance  of  from 
3  to  5  feet  from  the  main  stems. 
We  then  have  it  undermined — the 
remaining  mass,  or  ball,  being  par- 
tially loosened,  similar  to  what  is 
done  with  the  pots,  and  fresh  soil 
given.  In  like  manner,  the  com- 
post used  is  two-thirds  maiden 
earth,  one-third  good  rotten  dung 
from  a  horse,  cow,  and  pigs— when 
the  gardener  happens  to  have  the 
latter.  To  that  portion  used  for 
the  pot  plants  a  liberal  allowance 
of  charcoal  from  a  trash-kiln  (spe- 
cially prepared  annually  for  the 
purpose)  is  added  to  maintain  the 
porosity  of  the  ball  and  promote 
the  drying  process  of  the  same, 
which  we  take  every  means  to  en- 
courage, finding  that  the  oftener 
water  is  required  the  more  cer- 
tainty there  is  of  well  hardened 
wood,  and  consequently  of  the  fol- 
lowing season's  crop. 

This  done,  and  the  pot  and  wall 
Peaches  having  been  carefully 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sulphur,  the  pots  are  then  plunged 
under  their  summer  stances, 
mulched  over  to  a  depth  of  6  inches 
with  dung  of  any  kind  to  keep 
them  from  frost.  The  roots  of 
our  hardiest  trees  are  seldom  found 
above  the  frost  line.  The  main 
leaders  of  the  wall  Peaches  are 
trained  to  their  places  (leaving  the 
feathers  till  the  flower-buds  are 
about  to  burst,  when  they  are  regu- 
lated and  laid  in),  and  the  Figs 
bundled  up  in  mats  for  the  winter, 
to  protect  them  from  frost  as  well. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that, 
previous  to  plunging  the  pots  and 
temporarily  arranging  the  wall 
trees  as  above,  every  part  of  the 
house  is  carefully  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  the  walls 
thoroughly  lime-washed,  when  the 
house  may  be  said  to  be  done  with  for  the  winter. 

The  main  leaders  of  the  wall  Peaches  being  trained, 
the  Figs  bundled  up,  and  the  pots  plunged  and 
mulched  as  above,  the  latter  are  left  unwatered  and 
unattended  in  any  way  till  they  have  set  their  fruits, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  that  of 
the  media  in  which  they  have  been  plunged,  when  they 
are  raised  to  the  surface,  top-dressed  with  I J  to 
?  inches  of  sheep  dung,  and  watered  when  required, 


throwing  out  plenty  of  spray  from 
which  to  form  a  fresh  head.  John. 
HalMay,  Scone  Palace,  Perth. 
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in  its  course,  hold  it  fast,  and  don't  let  i 
until  you  have  the  blessing  therefrom  in  the  shape 
very  high  temperature  :  for  the  Peach,  if  kept  clean, 
will  stand  any  amount  of  natural  heat,  and  revel 
therein.  We  have  had  it  range  from  1 1'  to  120°  Fahr. 
within  the  24  hours,  when  the  plants  were  in  full 
flower,  and  shedding  their  poUeniferous  dust,  and  we 
never  had  a  better  crop. 

It  may  be  observed,  we  are  still  cultivating  the  same 


Jome  C0rrespnkncc. 

Diseased  Onions.  —  I  have 
sent  you  specimens  of  the  Giant 
Rocca  Onions,  which  you  will  per- 
ceive are  affected  by  a  somewhat 
unaccountable  disease.  In  the 
year  1 870  I  manured  the  ground 
with  the  dung  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room bed,  and  planted  with 
Vegetable  Marrows.  This  year  I 
had  the  land  well  trenched,  and 
sowed  a  large  breadth  of  Onions, 
part  being  sown  where  the  Mush- 
room dung  went,  and  part  where 
the  ordinary  dung  went ;  and 
strange  to  say,  those  sown  where 
the  Mushroom  dung  went  are  all 
diseased  or  rotten,  whereas  those 
sown  on  where  the  other  manure 
went  are  quite  sound  and  goq,d. 
Could  you  at  all  explain  why 
they  should  rot  upon  the  Mush- 
room  dung  and  not  upon  the  ordi- 
nary dung?  Has  the  Mushroom 
spawn  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  as  I 
found  several  Mushrooms  growing 
from  the  old  dung  with  the  Mar- 
rows last  year,  previous  to  my 
trenching  the  land.  The  Onions 
are  scarcely  fit  to  pull;  but  I  finct 
I  must  do  so  to  prevent  them  all 
rotting.  G.  K.  [It  is  very  true 
there  is  fungous  spawn  about  the 
roots  of  the  Onions,  but  not  all 
resembling  that  of  Mushrooms, 
which  we  believe  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  the  affection.  The  Giant 
Rocca  appears  to  be  a  tender 
variety,  and  certainly  does  not 
succeed  everywhere.  Our  own 
experience  is  not  in  its  favour, 
though  we  should  not  suspect  that 
It  would  fail  at  Cowes.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  many 
Onions  this  year  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  those  transmitted, 
especially  where  they  have  been 
affected  with  Peronospora  de- 
structor, which,  however,  we  have 
failed  to  detect  on  the  withered 
leaves,  though  it  may  have  existed 
when  they  were  green ;  still  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  some 
traces  of  it  had  it  once  attacked  the 
leaves,  or  at  least  to  find  some  of 
the  resting-spores.  Weare  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  there  must 
have  been  some  parasite,  acci- 
dentally confined  to  that  peculiar 
plot  of  ground ;  as,  if  the  affection 
were  due  to  the  long-continued 
wet  and  absence  of  sunshine  for 
many  weeks,  the  whole  crop  must 
have  been  equally  affected,  sup- 
posing no  seed  to  have  been  used 
besides  that  of  the  Giant  Rocca, 
The  case,  however,  is  quite  worthy 
of  publication.  M.  J.  B.'\ 

Viola  cornuta  Lavender 
Queen.  —  Among  the  foremost 
of  our  useful  bedding  plants  of 
late  years,  the  different  varieties 
of  Violas  have  held  an  honour- 
able position.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  Chatsworth,  I  saw  one 
raised  by  Mr.  Speed,  and  which 
he  calls  Viola  cornuta  Lavender 
Queen  ;  it  is  a  soft  lavender  colour, 
and  viewed  at  a  distance  it  pro- 
duces a  fine  effect.  It  was  planted 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  old  Viola 
cornuta,  and  as  much  eclipsed  that 
old-fashioned,  useful  variety  as 
Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium  does 
.  290.— s.\SH-BAR.  the  old   Golden   Chain.      I  have 

seen    nothing   approaching    it    in 
colour  during  the  summer,  except 
t  go    a   bed   of   Verbena    Lilac    Perfection   at   the   Crystal 
of  a  i  Palace,  which  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago.     But  there  is 
a  softness  and  a  richness  about  the  Lavender  Queen 
Viola  that  is  wanting  in  the  Verbena.     The  constitu- 
tion  of    the   plant    is  good,    and   it   appears  capable 
ithstanding  alike    both   dashing  wind  or  peltii 


rain,  and  neither  tropical  sunshine  nor  long-continued 
drought  affect  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Speed  will  place  his 
new  Viola  in  the  hands  of  some  enterprising  nursery. 
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man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  those  who  have  to  produce  a  continuous 
display  in  the  flower  garden.  Quintm  Read,  PleasUy 
VaU  Gardens, 

Roses  from  Cuttings.— In  a  two-light  frame,  say 
of  the  size  5  feet  2  inches  long  by  4  feet  wide,  300 
cuttings  of  Roses  might  be  inserted  in  November,  and 
by  spring  most  of  them  would  have  struck.  They 
might  then  be  put  out  into  nursery  ground  until 
autumn,  when  all  the  best  plants  might  be  put  into  a 
prepared  bed  ;  or,  if  it  were  found  that  they  had  not 
struck  generally,  then  a  little  mould  might  be  put 
round  the  frame,  which  might  be  lifted  off  for  any 
required  use.  By  autumn  all  the  cuttings  likely  to 
strike  would  have  done  so.  What  !  250  plants  from 
what  would  have  been  thrown  away,  and  such  plants 
as  Mr.  Frost  might  injure  but  could  not  kill  !  Sure  I 
am  that  Roses  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  grown  upon 
their  own  roots  ;  and  what  could  be  an  object  of  greater 
interest  than  a  liush  of  this  kind,  standing  on  a  stem 
of  6  or  8  inches,  with  a  head  of  1 8  or  24  inches  over, 
covered  with  beautiful  Roses  ?  What  a  sight  would  be 
a  bed  of  three  dozen  or  300  of  such  plants,  all  in 
health  and  vigour,  and  all  in  bloom  !  The  frame 
should  be  placed  on  the  cold  ground,  with  a  depth  of 
8  inches  of  soil ;  and  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil 
to  be  preferred,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  some 
months  after  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings  they  have  no 
roots,  therefore  during  this  time  no  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  any  richness  of  soil.  Sandy  soil  is  con- 
sidered better  for  producing  roots  than  for  feeding 
them,  hence  sandy  soil  is  best  for  cuttings  of  Roses  ; 
and  another  thing,  it  parts  more  readily  from  the  roots 
when  transplanted  than  a  more  adhesive  soil.  It  is 
thought  that  the  cutting  calluses  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  roots  are  produced  from  the  callosity 
by  the  sheer  warmth  of  the  weather  ;  hence  the  use  of 
a  frame  with  glass  over  it.  By  no  means  give  artificial 
heat  if  natural  heat  will  do  ;  the  latter  is  steadier  and 
better.  It  is  said,  you  should  never  give  your  reasons 
for  what  you  do  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  place  this  sub- 
ject clearly  before  others  as  I  see  it,  by  giving  a  reason 
for  all  I  recommend.  R.  J. 

Water  Weeds. — It  may  be  practicable  in  some 
cases  to  render  the  work  of  the  swans  more  effective  by 
cutting  off  in  some  measure  the  supply  of  food  which 
causes  aquatic  plants  to  grow  too  luxuriantly.  In 
too  many  instances  the  streams  which  feed  sheets  of 
water  are  polluted  with  sewage  or  farmyard  drainage. 
The  extravagant  growth  thus  encouraged  may  help  to 
teach  us  that  if  we  apply  not  things  to  their  right  uses, 
they  will  produce  effects  which  occasion  annoyance,  or 
worse.  That  which  is  disfiguring  in  an  ornamental 
sheet  of  water  would  give  satisfaction  if  rightly  applied 
to  the  land,  by  promoting  the  growth  of  useful  or  orna- 
mental subjects.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
excessive  luxuriance  of  water  plants  indicates  often  a 
polluted  state  of  the  water,  or  rather  a  condition  which 
would  become  a  serious  evil  but  for  the  preventive 
means  appointed  by  the  Creator.  One  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  complaints  which  are  heard  from  fen 
countries  of  the  increase  of  weed  growth  when  we 
know  that  the  sewage  of  whole  towns,  as  that  of  Cam- 
bridge into  the  Cam,  is  (or  has  been)  poured  into  them, 
and  that  there  is  no  current  sufficient  to  scour  away  the 
foetid  mass.  Water  will  dissolve  the  abundant  soluble 
matters  thus  supplied — hence  the  low  value  of  pond 
mud  as  a  manure — and  being  surcharged  with  them 
will  decompose  and  become  a  source  of  disease  and 
death  instead  of  health,  life,  and  wealth  to  man.  But 
here  the  aquatic  plant  steps  in  and  takes  possession, 
turning  corruption  into  another  form  of  life.  Surely 
the  vegetation  which  renders  so  important  a  service  to 
man  is  worthy  of  a  better  name  than  that  of  "  weeds." 
However,  a  weed  being  vegetation  out  of  place,  your 
correspondent  may  rightly  call  these  plants  by  that 
name  if  they  are  not  necessary  to  keep  his  lake  water 
pure.  But  if  they  are  necessary,  if  the  danger  of  pol- 
lution exists  without  them,  they  are  some  of  the  most 
useful  plants  on  his  property.  Their  removal  in  any 
case  should  be  accompanied  with  remedial  measures, 
and  if  only  an  inflowing  source  of  fcecal  or  refuse  vege- 
table matter  be  cut  oft",  and  accompanied  by  partial 
removal  of  the  mass  of  vegetation  by  the  agency  of 
swans  or  otherwise,  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  annoy- 
ance would  pretty  surely  take  place.  If  the  pollution 
of  an  inflowing  stream  be  derived  from  matters 
gathered  in  a  long  course  out  of  reach  of  the  owner  of 
the  water,  such  stream  might  be  made  to  pass  first 
through  filtering  beds  thrown  across  the  stream,  with 
holes  on  the   upper  sides,    in  which   floating  matter 

might  settle,  and  in  dry  weather  be  removed.  Or  the 
stream  might  be  used  to  irrigate  some  land,  and,  giving 
off  its  impurities  to  useful  plants,  enter  the  lake  as  pure 
as  from  the  original  spring.  Such  suggestions  may  be 
of  use  in  some  cases,  though  possibly  they  may  not 
meet  the  case  of  inquiry  immediately  before  us.  J.  M. 

Taylor,  Seer  Green  Fieara^e,  Beaconsjield. 

Cedrus  Deodara  Coning. — A  few  days  ago  I  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  Newstead,  Wimbledon  Park,  where  I 
was  delighted  to  see  a  large  Cedrus  Deodara,  bearing 
numerous  young  cones.  As  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Deodar  producing  fruit, 
I  would  recommend  those  parties  having  large  trees 


in  their  posssesion  to  examine  them  ;  many  may  have 
incipient  cones,  but  the  owners  m.ay  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  as  they  are  not  visible  till  the  branch  is  bent 
down.     They  are  generally  arranged  along  the  centre 


of  Lebanon  at  this  season  of  the  year.  0.  M.  N., 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Wheeler's  Gloucester  Kidney  Potato. — In  the 
lists  given  lately  in  your  columns  by  Potato  growers,  I 
do  not  meet  with  this  name.  Has  it  other  names  or 
aliases?  We  here  find  it  the  best  of  all  early  kinds. 
It  is  very  little  behind  the  old  Ashleaf  in  coming, 
and  is  certainly  a  much  better  cropper  ;  the  flavour 
is  also  good,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time.  I  have 
tried  near  a  score  varieties  with  it,  and  it  beat  them 
all.  Rivers'  Royal  is  the  nearest  to  it  in  every  respect, 
but  we  fancy  Wheeler's  is  the  earliest  by  a  fortnight. 
A  kind  called  Early  May  is  also  very  like  it,  coming  in 
— as  also  does  Wheeler's— in  the  month  of  May.  I 
have  not  put  manure  with  Potatos  at  planting  time  for 
many  years.  Even  with  early  kinds  it  has  a  bad 
effect,  especially  in  wet  seasons.  If  they  are  not 
attacked  by  murrain,  the  tubers  are  swelled  until  most 
of  them  become  hollow,  or  of  a  coarse  texture. 
Hy.  Mills,  Enys,  Penrhyn. 

Orchid  Cultivation.  —  Messrs.  Brooke  &  Co., 
advertising  in  your  columns,  request  Orchid  cultivators 
to  visit  their  establishment,  and  see  their  "plan  of 
supplying  moisture  by  continued  precipitation."  And 
your  esteemed  correspondent,  "  G.  H.,"  whose  letters 
on  this  subject  I  (in  common  with  others,  I  doubt  not) 
have  much  valued,  says  at  p.  1229  : — "There  must  be 
sufficient  means  of  generating  the  moisture  required 
without  the  agency  of  pipe-heat  ;  and  the  plants  must 
live  upon  the  food  conveyed  to  them  by  precipitation." 
Will  "G.  H."  kindly  explain  this,  with  more  fulness 
of  detail  ?  I  have  no  ' '  means  of  generating  moisture  " 
in  my  Orchid-houses  save  pipe-heat  and  sun-heat 
evaporating  the  water  in  the  tanks  and  pans,  and  that 
scattered  by  the  hand  and  the  syringe.  And  I  know 
of  no  mode  of  precipitation  but  that  which  contact  with 
the  glass  produces,  and  what  takes  place  spontaneously 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  plants.  But  neither  of  these  can 
be  what  "  G.  H.,"  or  what  Messrs.  Brooke  &  Co. 
mean  ;  for  these  have  been  coeval  with,  and  insepar- 
able from,  cultivation  under  glass.  Therefore,  I 
again  respectfully  ask  your  correspondent,  what  is  the 
mode  of  generating  moisture,  and  what  the  plan  of 
precipitating  it,  that  are  alluded  to  ?  P.  H.  Gosse, 
F.R.S.,  Torquay. 

Large  Horse  Radish.— I  saw  yesterday,  in  a 
friend's  garden,  a  root  of  Horse  Radish  that  weighed 
2  lb.  2  oz.  ;  is  not  that  an  unusual  size  ?  It  was 
straight  and  well  grown,  and  all  dirt  washed  off  before 
weighing  ;  it  certainly  was  the  finest  piece  that  I  have 
seen.    Thos.   Woodford,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

The  Seaham  Hall  Trial  of  Peas. — Mr.  Draper's 
published  tabulated  report  of  his  opinions  concerning 
the  various  sorts  of  Peas  that  he  has  this  year  grown  at 
Seaham,  whilst  possessing  considerable  interest,  is 
robbed  of  much  of  its  value,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  past  season  generated  a  more  than  ordinary  growth 
of  haulm,  thus  presenting  many  kinds  in  an  incorrect 
form,  but  also  because  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  dates  and 
figures  seems  to  me  to  reveal  certain  deficiencies  that 
perhaps  may  not  after  all  exist.  First,  then,  I  find 
that  although  Mr.  Draper's  trials  are  spread  over 
56  kinds,  including  earliest  and  latest  sorts,  yet  he  only 
finds  a  difference  of  time  in  their  readiness  for  gathering 
of  24  days,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  Pea, 
which,  however,  according  to  his  estimate,  does  not 
appear  worthy  of  consideration.  Now,  my  experience 
of  Peas  in  a  southei'n  locality  leads  me  to  believe  that 
a  much  longer  period  should  exist  between  the  incoming 
of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  kinds,  though  sown  at 
the  same  time,  than  24  days  ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
experience  of  many  more  of  your  readers.  But  to  test 
the  value  of  late  Peas  we  should  know,  not  so  much 
how  early  they  begin  to  crop,  as  the  length  of  time 
they  will  continue  to  produce  Peas  fit  for  table,  as  well 
as  possess  capacity  to  withstand  drought  and  mildew. 

1  have  found,  even  on  dry  soils,  that  by  sowing  at  the 
same  time  Little  Gem,  Advancer,  Wonderful,  Premier, 
and  Prince,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
constant  supply  of  first-rate  Peas  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks— a  most  important  consideration  where  late 
sowings  were,  owing  to  drought,  too  often  failures. 
The  dilTerences  that  exist  between  the  periods  of  "  in 
flower"  and  "ready  for  gathering"  in  Mr.  Draper's 
Table  are  remarkable,  and  indicate  either  some 
mistakes,  or  else  the  fact  that  period  of  blooming 
in  Peas  affords  no  real  guide  as  to  period  of  cropping. 
Thus,  Competitor  is  marked  as  in  flower  June  3  and 
ready  for  gathering  on  July  29,  a  period  of  just  eight 
weeks,  whilst  Maclean's  Premier  is  in  bloom  June  30  and 
is  ready  for  gathering  on  July  14 — ^just  two  weeks. 
That  such  a  difference  of  time  should  exist  appears  in- 
credible ;  but  the  credit,  if  any,  must  certainly  be 
given  to  Premier.  To  add  to  this  remarkable 
diversity,   we  find   that   the   Peabody,    growing   only 

2  feet  in  height,  is  marked  as  in  flower  on  June  I — 
the  earliest  day  of  all ;  and  yet  it  is  ready 
to  gather  only  one  day  before  Competitor,  the 
latter    growing   to    the    height     of    8     feet.       Mr. 


Draper  affixes  his  marks  of  commendation,  general 
and  superlative,  to  a  number  of  kinds,  amongst  which 
are  several  that  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  and  yet  the 
very  finest  and  best  keeping  of  all  our  late  tall  mar- 
rows. Imperial  Wonder,  that  grows  to  the  same 
height,  is  declared  as  being  "too  large  to  be  recom- 
mended ; "  although  whether  he  means  that  the  pods 
are  too  large,  or  the  haulm  too  gross,  I  should  have  a 
difficulty  in  apprehending,  did  I  not  on  referring  to  a 
contemporary  find  that  his  deprecatory  remarks  are 
diversified,  and  that  Imperial  Wonder  is  declared  "  too 
tall  : "  but  how  he  reconciles  this  declaration  of  opinion 
with  his  high  commendation  of  others  that  are  as  tall, 
is  to  me  matter  of  wonder.  If  8  feet  in  height  is  "  too 
tall "  for  Peas,  by  all  means  let  him  tar  all  with  the 
same  brush,  and  I  shall  then  not  quarrel  with  his  con- 
clusions. I  am  the  more  struck  with  this  apparent 
inconsistency  on  his  part,  because  he  lays  such  parti- 
cular stress  upon  the  merits  of  Little  Gem,  and 
describes  it  as  being  the  best  and  cheapest  Pea  to 
grow,  although  it  averages  but  18  inches  in  height,  and 
is  of  all  Peas  the  dwarfest.  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
logic  that  so  forcibly  commends  Little  Gem,  because 
it  is  so  dwarf,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  "  highly 
recommends  "  the  tallest  of  tall  Peas  "as  the  best 
useful  kinds."  Hundreds  of  gardeners  I  know  con- 
tinue to  grow  tall  Peas  simply  because  they  have 
always  grown  them,  but  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
public  favour  now  setting  in  towards  the  dwarf  kinds, 
and  which  has  been  not  a  little  accelerated  during  the 
past  season  by  the  unmanageable  height  to  which 
tall  Peas  have  been  elevated.  Dwarf,  good  cropping 
kinds  are  the  most  satisfactory  to  cultivate  in  either 
wet  or  dry  seasons,  for  if  too  much  rain  prevails  the 
growth  will  not  break  down  the  sticks,  and  should 
drought  prevail  there  is  much  less  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  before  the  crop  is  produced  than  is  the  case  with 
tall  growing  kinds.  It  is  a  matter  both  of  interest  and 
promise  to  gardeners  to  know  that  whilst  we  have 
already  a  goodly  number  of  dwarf  kinds  of  Peas,  there 
is  hope  that  in  a  year  or  two  our  present  lists  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  new  and  improved 
kinds.  Multum  in  Parvo  will,  by-and-by,  supersede 
Little  Gem  ;  but  if  we  could  secure  a  duplicate  of  the 
former  that  was  10  days  earlier,  we  should  then 
possess  the  best  early  Pea  known.  This  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  one  specially 
deserving  the  attention  of  hybridisers.  Of  later  kinds 
the  talked-of  trial  at  Chiswick  next  year,  should  it 
prove  a  reality,  may  bring  to  light  some  valuable  sorts ; 
and  I  would  here  express  a  hope  that  whenever  the 
Fruit  Committee  shall  meet  next  year  to  discuss  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  various  Peas  then  growing 
before  them,  that  there  will  be  found  in  its  'ranks  no 
lack  of  men  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Peas 
to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  whether  or  not  a  Pea  is 
really  new  when  they  see  it ;  and  who  will  also 
possess  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments that  constitute  a  first-class  Pea  to  enable  them 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  that  shall  have  due  force 
with  the  outside  gardening  community.  I  have  not 
found  fault  with  Mr.  Draper's  published  statement 
because  I  wished  to  discourage  private  trials  of  that 
character ;  let  every  gardener  do  the  same  in  the  case 
of  all  vegetables  from  time  to  time,  if  possible  ;  but 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  private  and  local  deprives 
them  of  that  general  interest  and  usefulness  that 
attaches  to  trials  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  public 
bodies,  and  which  are  also  open  to  general  and  frequent 
inspection.  The  publication  of  results  so  obtained 
would  carry  with  it  weight  and  authority,  and  would 
prove  to  many  a  guide  safe  and  reliable.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  these  Chiswick  trials  in  the 
future,  and  that  they  may  result  in  the  speedy  weeding 
out  of  much  of  the  rubbish  that  now  only  serves  to 
cram  our  vegetable  seed  catalogues.  A.  D. 

Miltonia  Warscewiczii.— During  the  time  the 
importations  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  were  being  dis- 
posed of  at  Stevens'  rooms,  we  received  several  pieces 
here  (Ferniehurst),  of  which  some  have  flowered,  by 
far  the  most  superb  variety  I  have  yet  seen  among  them 
now  being  in  bloom.  It  has  produced  a  spike  with 
1 5  flowers,  which  are,  I  think,  of  an  extra  size,  the  lip 
measuring  i  inch  across.  The  colour  is  also  much 
deeper  than  in  the  others  which  have  flowered.  We 
grow  them  in  the  same  manner  that  "  F.  W.  B." 
mentions.  I  have  not  heard  of  more  flowers  being 
produced  on  one  spike,  but  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
if  such  has  been  the  case.   C.  J.   W. 

The  Potato  Disease.— I  guarded  myself  by  say- 
ing that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  this  disease, 
therefore  I  was  of  course  not  aware  that  sulphur 
fumigation  had  been  tried.  But  I  would  point  out, 
that  whereas  I  propose  it  "to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease,"  Mr.  Tillery  seems  to  have  tried  it  to 
"cure"  "diseased  Potatos."  I  propose  it  as  an 
antiseptic  treatment  for  prevention,  he  tried  it  as  a 
medical  treatment  for  cure.  I  propose  to  apply  it  to 
sound,  but  presumably  infected,  tubers,  he  applied  it  to 
diseased  tubers.  My  operation  is  in  every  way 
analogous  to  "blue-stoning"  seed  Wheat,  his  opera- 
tion is  analogous  to  an  endeavour  to  restore  an  ear  of 
smut  to  the  condition  of  grain.  I  venture  to  say  that 
my  experiment — whether  successful  or  not — is  scientific, 
and  his  empirical  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  abandon 
sulphur,    and   I   protest  most  earnestly  against   Mr, 
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Tillery's  statement,  that  "as  this  mysterious  visitant  is 
now  known  to  be  atmospheric,  philosophy  and  learn- 
ing are  equally  impotent  to  teach  us  more  than  we 
already  know  of  its  nature,  or  how  to  cure  it."  This 
is  precisely  what  I  was  told  when  I  took  the  rinderpest 
in  hand,  yet  I  saved  by  antiseptic  treatment  every 
animal  (112)  that  I  took  charge  of  (vide  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  Nov.  9,  1867).  Such  a  sentiment  would  stop 
all  research,  all  discovery,  all  progress,  in  every  depart 
ment  of  human  luiowledge.  W.  Hope,  Par  sloes,  Oct.  I, 
Cool-  Treatment  of  Orchids.— At  p.  1229  youi 
correspondent  "  G.  H."  actually  confesses  that  he  is 
not  an  enemy  of  cool  treatment.  After  this  confession 
I  must  be  more  careful,  for,  assuredly,  I  have  no  desire 
to  whip  him  ;  but  he  must  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  collection  of  Orchids— 
consequently  I  could  not  forget  that  the  best  plants  were 
picked  out  of  it.  And,  again,  I  am  not  aware  that  ) 
have  misrepresented  him  ;  if  I  have,  it  was  quite  un 
intentional,  and  I  sincerely  regret  doing  so.  To  sonif 
of  your  readers  it  may  appear  "  strange  tliat  such  dif 
ference  should  be,  'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee;' 
but  I  would  remind  them  that  up  to  a  very  recent  date 
all  epiphytal  Orchids,  without  e.tception,  were 
sidered  stove  plants— it  mattered  not  in  the  least  where 
they  came  from— Mexico  or  Borneo,  (juito,  or  the 
Malayan  Arcliipelago,  Guatemala,  Java,  Brazil,  or  any 
where  else  :  if  they  were  Orchids  that  was  sufficient 
and,  stove  or  bark  stove  treatment  was  recommended 
for  all.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussic 
"G.  H."  meant  anything,  he  meant  that  we  were 
go  back  to  that  temperature  ;  but  I  think  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  for  many  Orchids  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  to  those  who  love  Orchids,  but  hate 
**  stewpans,"  I  would  recommend  a  few  cool  Orchids. 
I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  quotation 
from  Professor  Dyer  at  another  time.  Ex-Caiitab. 

Beetroot  Sugar.— I  observe  a  correspondent  from 
Australia  is  making  inquiries  as  to  the  growth  of  Beet 
root  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  near  the  precincts  of 
the  sea.  In  A.  Barruchson's  pamphlet  (E.  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange),  an  excellent  authority,  we  find  al 
p.  46—"  As  this  root  takes  up  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  mi- 
neral salts,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  and  as  the  bases  of 
these  may  interchange  one  with  another,  all  attempts 
to  make  good  sugar  from  the  product  of  salt  lands, 
soils  too  much  manured,  or  ground  recently  cleared  of 
timber,  are  certain  to  be  entirely  futile."  He  does  not 
state  in  what  part  of  Australia  he  intends  to  establish 
himself,  but  if  within  the  limits  that  the  sugar- 
cane, the  Sorghum,  or  Chinese  Sugar-cane,  or  what 
is  known  in  Australia  as  the  "Farmer's  Friend," 
will  grow,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  they  would  be 
preferable  to  the  Sugar-Beet.  The  Otaheite  (yellow) 
cane  surpasses  all  I  have  seen  in  saccharine  matter. 
The  Bourbon  (purple)  cane  some  think  is  not  so  liable 
to  burn  on  shallow  soils,  but  the  juice  or  liquor,  not 
being  so  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  is  longer  coming  to 
the  "  tache."  These  two  kinds  supply  their  own  fuel ; 
not  so  the  Beetroot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beet- 
root is  the  only  plant  he  can  avail  himself  of,  no  doubt 
sugar  can  be  made,  although  deficient  in  quality  ;  still 
we  may  hope  the  injurious  effects  of  salt  may  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  conjointly  in  the  manufacture  and 
treatment  of  the  plant.  In  his  case,  quantity  may 
make  up  for  quality,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  two  may 
be  combined  by  enlisting  science  into  his  service.  A 
West  Indian  Planter  of  1^  years'  standing. 

Trees  for  Seaside  Planting. — If  it  will  be  of 
any  service  to  your  correspondent,  "Old  Subscriber,"  I 
down  send  you  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  I  noted 
this  autumn  as  doing  well  at  the  beautiful  watering 
place,  Bournemouth,  on  the  south  coast,  and  exposed 
to  the  full  sweep  of  the  south  and  south-west  winds. 
The  soil  is  peat  over  deep  sandy  gravel,  and  in  which, 
when  broken  up,  most  of  our  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  seem  to  luxuriate.  The  first  on  my  list  are  a 
double  white  and  a  red  CameUia,  10  feet  high  and 
10  feet  through,  in  the  highest  health  and  beauty  ;  they 
had  formed  lots  of  bloom-buds,  and  appeared  to  be 
just  the  kind  of  plant  for  such  a  place.  If  planted  in 
groups  through  the  woods  they  would  form,  with  the 
Rhododendrons,  which  flourish  in  abundance  at 
Bournemouth,  quite  a  charming  feature  in  this  won- 
derful place.  Arbutus  thrives  amazingly  both  here  and 
on  the  Weymouth  side  ;  Laurustinus,  evergreen  Oaks, 
all  the  Thujas,  most  of  the  Cupressus,  many  of  the 
Junipers,  and  Pines.  Amongst  the  last  I  observed 
fine  plants  of  Picea  Nordmanniana,  nobilis,  Pichta, 
cephalonica,  Pinsapo,  and  leioclada,  with  Pinus 
insignis,  macrocarpa,  and  sylvestris,  which  forms  the 
great  bulk  of  the  woods  here,  mixed  with  that  ugly  and 
useless  tree.  Pinaster.  I  observed  that  a  great  many 
P.  austriaca  had  been  planted,  and  this  is  of  all  trees 
par  excellence  a  seaside  one.  I  observed  that  Atriplex 
halimifolia,  Tamarix  gallica,  Frankenia  pulverulenta, 
Spartium  junceum,  and  evergreen  Oaks  are  the  best 
calculated  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  are 
admu-ably  adapted  for  advanced  guardsmen,  with  Sea 
Buckthorn  as  their  captain.  Inside  of  these  anything 
can  be  made  to  grow  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  will 
admit  of :  Elder,  in  all  its  forms  of  gold  and  silver 
leaved,  cut-leaved,  and  the  handsome  green  and  gold 
forms  of  racemosa  ;  Mountain  Ash  here  is  truly  a  lovely 
plant,  quite  at  home  in  hundreds  of  places  ;  I  saw  many  I 
handsome  trees  of  Araucaria,  from  10  to  12  feet  high  I 


and  dark  as  night  in  their  coats  of  mail ;  double  Furze, 
the  two  single  sorts  for  outsiders, — they  will  not  bear 
shade ;  Aucuba,  Laurel,  and  Holly,  under  other  trees, 
are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  last  has  its  home  here  at  a 
place  called  Middle  Chine,  where,  from  some  peculiarity 
in  the  soil,  said  to  be  alum  shale,  the  tree  luxuriates, 
and  many  large  and  handsome  trees  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  Euonymus,  of  sorts,  are  at  home 
here,  so  is  Thujopsis  borealis,  and  Thuja  gigantea, 
Escallonias,  Mahonias,  Berberis  dulcis  and  Darwinii, 
with  Planes,  Sycamore,  Laburnum,  Beech,  purple  and 
other  ;  Turkey  Oak  is  a  fine  seaside  tree,  especially  on 
light  soils  ;  Gynmocladus  and  Robinias,  Wych 
Elm  and  Enghsh,  also  the  Canadian  sort,  are 
all  adapted  for  seaside  planting.  Here  at  Swan- 
age  and  Weymouth,  also  all  places  with  very  differ- 
ent soils,  and  with  their  own  especial  botanical 
treasures,  plants  adapted  to  the  varied  conditions  of 
each  place,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  of  the 
three  floras.  I  made  ample  notes  of  the  generality  of 
the  species  found  at  each  place,  and  if  you  think  they 
would  interest  any  one  I  will  send  you  the  lists.  Among 
the  trees   and  shrubs  about  Bournemouth   I   noticed 


white  and  the  centre  blue.  The  blue  tint,  I  believe, 
is  induced  by  the  iron  ore  found  plentifully  in  the  soil 
here;  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in  changing  the  pink 
to  blue  by  planting  the  bushes  in  soil  impregnated  with 
iron.  I  may  just  mention  in  finishing,  that  Portugal 
Laurel  and  Bay  are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
shrubs  here.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  little  too 
rambling  in  my  list,  but  I  give  it  as  I  made  it  from 
time  to  time.    John  Scott,  Merriotl. 

Mixed  Bedding  Plants.— Had  Mr.  W.  Gardiner 
paid  a  visit  to  Heckfield  Place  during  the  past  sum 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  a  surety  of  the  great 
usefulness  of  Viola  Perfection  as  a"mixedbedd' 
plant.  Mr.  Wildsmith  had  tiiere  produced  chari 
effects  in  some  of  his  beds  by  using  for  centres  Flower 
of  Spring,  silver-edged  Pelargonium,  edged  with  In 
Lindeni,  the  Pelargoniums  being  dotted  here  and  there 
with  strong  plants  of  the  Viola.  The  flowers  of  the 
Pelargonium  were  all  kept  pinched  out,  thus  maki 
the  dots  of  deep  mauve-coloured  flowers  amidst  the 
silver  foliage  all  the  more  effective.  I  have 
impression  that  dots  of  colours  for  contrasts  are  r 
more  effective  in  beds  or  borders  than  are  regular 
tures.  In  the  case  above  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  and  less  obtrusive  than  the  carpet  of  silver 
with  dots  of  deep  mauve  and  edged  with  maroon-crim- 
son. Ladies  with  an  eye  to  tasteful  colouring  in  dress- 
ing might  take  a  hint  from  this  combination.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  Agera- 
tum  Imperial  Dwarf  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  pro- 
bably with  nothing  does  the  silvery  blue  of  its  flowers 
better  assimilate  than  with  the  delicate  pink  tints  of  the 
blooming  Manglesii  ;  still  it  is  effective  and  most  use- 
ful in  almost  any  company.  Fortunately  for  the  gar- 
deners it  comes  perfectly  true  from  seed,  both  in 
character  and  colour ;  so  that  a  stock  of  almost  any 
It  can  be  raised  in  a  little  heat  in  the  spring  with- 
he  necessity  of  keeping  large  stores  of  it  in  pots 
all  the  winter.  A.  D. 


Leptosiphon  roseus.— This  would  be 

if  the  colour   of  the   flower  was  not  so 

opening  a  bright  rosy  pink,  they  too  quickly  change  to 

dirty  dull  pale  hue.     During  the  early  part  of  the 

immer  I  saw  several  large  clumps,  both  in  the  country, 

Lposed  to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  in  town,  shaded  by 

brick  wall — all   were   equally  dingy.      I   also  saw 

Godetia  W^hitneyi,  some  of  the  plants  being  tall  and 

bushy,    whilst   others   were   dwarf  and  spreading,  the 

latter  having  much  the  brightest  spots.    H.    Skelton, 

bulha7n. 

General  Wreck"  of  Apple  Stocks.— What  can 
Mr.  Scott  mean?  (See  p.  264.)  I  have  been  to  the 
north,  and  south  of  London,  and  I  never  saw 
Apple  stocks  of  all  kinds  more  healthy.  As  the 
''general  wreck"  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire,  there  must  be  something  un- 
■ourable  in  these  counties  to  the  growth  of  Apples, 
maybe  observed  in  the  orchard  trees,  so  different 
from  those  of  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire,  which 
are  full  of  trees  with  a  shiny  bark  and  grand  foliage  ; 
le  two  former  counties  the  poor  damped 
mossy  trees  look  as  if  they  were  tasting  of  death.  By- 
the-by,  why  have  we  retained  that  unmeaning  foolish 
Paradise,  made  into  English  from  "  paradis," 
without  meaning.  These  surface-rooting  stocks, 
led  Pommier  du  Paradis,  like  our  English  Codling 
and  the  Burr  Knot  Apple,  all  have  a  tendency  to 
form  roots  near  the  surface  ;  and  from  these  roots 
being  under  the  influence  of  sun-heat,  they  give  a 
premature  maturity  to  the  tree,  like  the  Quince  to  the 
Pear,  or  an  "oft  removed  tree"  of  the  Plum.     There 

which  in  France  survive  so  well  in  tenacious  soils ;  for 
f  planted  in  light  soils,  as  they  may  be  here,  their 
■oots  are  so  near  the  surface  as  to  become  smoked,  and 
the  trees  unhealthy.  I  have  watched  these  stocks  with 
interest,  and  1  find  their  proportions  as  follows :  An 
Apple  tree  on  the  French  Paradise,  at  three  years  old, 
is  2  feet  in  height,  while  an  Apple  tree  on  the  English 
Paradise,  or  on  a  variety  of  the  Doucin — the  French 


equally  ^ 
called  p. 


name  for  a  stock  giving  more  vigorous  growth  than  the 
former— is  3  to  34  feet ;  but  both  are  equally  fertile. 
Mr.  Scott's  stock  is  a  good  variety — not  better  than 
many  others — of  the  Doucin.  My  trees  on  his  stock 
are  this  height,  as  are  others  on  English  Paradise 
stocks.  The  latter  is  the  most  useful  of  all,  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  great  change  in  Apple  culture,  for 
every  cottager  may  grow  his  Apples  on  trees  not  larger 
than  a  Gooseberry  bush— planting  them  4  feet  apart, 
without  having  his  ground  shaded,  as  is  the  case  with 
standard    Apple    trees.       Nothing    struck   me    more 


in  the  gardens.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  North  and 
other  parts  of  England,  where  standards  are  planted  in 
the  gardens,  thus  shading  valuable  ground.  A  few 
years  since  Mr.  Robinson  told  us  that  our  market 
gardens  would  be  covered  with  low  lateral  cordons, 
trained  to  iron  wires.  Your  readers  would,  I  think, 
be  glad  to  know  where  these  gardens  are  situated,  so 
that  they  may  see  the  fruits  of  his  prognostication. 

Lord  Palmerston  Peach.  —  I  have  gathered 
from  a  young  tree  of  Rivers'  Lord  Palmerston  Peach, 
seven  Peaches  weighing  4  lb.  The  tree  has  been 
planted  two  years,  on  the  back  wall  of  an  orchard- 
house.  This  is  a  grand  Peach  ;  and,  according  to  my 
experience,  seems  to  be  a  good  bearer.  F.  Bell,  The 
Gardens,  Weston  Hall,  To'.ocestcr. 

Grafted  Potatos.— In  the  year  1868  I  spoke 
pretty  freely  in  these  columns  against  the  folly  and 
waste  of  time  in  trying  such  absurd  and  useless  experi- 
ments as  Potato  grafting,  and  I  must  say  after  my  visit 
to  South  Kensington  a  short  time  since,  where  these 
said  grafted  Potatos  were  exhibited  by  more  than  one 
disciple,  I  am  more  fully  convinced  that  the  practice  is 
worse  than  useless  ;  and  I  am  more  than  surprised  that 
the  report  that  appeared  in  these  columns  respecting 
them,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  some 
comment  from  your  numerous  readers  and  contribu- 
tors. You  do  not  believe  in  the  Potato  and  Artichoke 
gi-afting,  of  course,  Mr.  Editor.  [No.]  Neither  do  I. 
You  believe  in  Potato  grafting.  [To  some  extent.]  So 
do  I  ;  but  not  with  the  view  of  procuring  new  varieties. 
I  should  as  much  believe  in  the  Potato  grafted  into  the 
.\rtichoke  producing  new  varieties,  as  one  sort  of  Potato 
producing  new  varieties  when  grafted  into  another. 
Now  I  admit  Potatos  can  be  grafted,  having  tried  the 
process  ;  but  as  I  can  get  a  Fluke  without  grafting  it  into 
a  Regent,  and  vice  versA,  why  should  I  bother  myself 
with  grafting  ?  If  I  want  to  produce  new  varieties,  I  sow 
seed,  and  in  one  season  I  have  tubers  larger  than  my 
first,  and  from  a  packet  of  seed  I  have  red  and  white 
rounds,  red  and  white  kidneys,  -Jtc.  What  more  could 
I  wish  for  ?  Potato  grafting  will  not  do  this  ;  then  why 
try  to  make  people  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  ?  Some  yokels  may  believe,  but  other  folks 
know  it  is  all  gammon,  and  you  don't  gammon  me. 
My  last  grafting  experiment  was  tried  in  pots  :  the 
pots  were  half  filled  with  soil,  and  the  grafted  tubers 
placed  on  the  top  and  not  covered,  so  that  I  could 
watch  the  process  thoroughly.  As  the  eye  of  the 
graft  pushed  the  roots  did  the  same,  and  grew  into  the 
soil.  Alma  was  grafted  into  a  Regent,  I  had  Alma 
Potatos.  In  lifting  up  some  of  the  sets,  or  stocks,  that 
I  thought  I  had  taken  all  the  eyes  out  of,  I  found  some 
growing  as  well  as  the  graft ;  here  I  had  Almas  and 
Regents.  I  might  have  fancied  otherwise,  but  not 
having  facts  I  could  not  believe.  Alma  grafted  into  a 
Carrot  produced  Alma  Potatos,  Red  Regent  grafted  into 
a  Turnip  produced  Red  Regents,  the  same  when  grafted 
into  a  Parsnip.  Potato  grafts  are  very  accommodating, 
they  will  grow  grafted  into  almost  anything  a  little  moist, 
but  they  are  Potatos  still  for  all  that,  and  nothing 
more.  Now,  if  you  really  want  to  get  a  new  variety 
by  the  grafting'process,  graft  the  stems  of  two  opposite 
varieties  together,  and  when  they  are  properly  united, 
cut  them  in  two,  as  you  would  make  a  cutting,  through 
the  centre  of  the  united  part ;  strike  it  and  plant  it 
out.  You  may  then  be  rewarded  for  your  pains.  I 
am  told  by  those  who  follow  the  tuber  grafting,  the 
result  is  to  be  seen  more  in  the  growth  of  the  haulm 
than  the  tuber.  Now  this  is  a  very  poor  consolation, 
and  not  at  all  encouraging  to  experimentalists.  No 
doubt  these  few  remarks  will  lead  to  some  discussion 

the  subject  of  the  utility  of  grafting  Potatos  ;  very 
few  believe  in  it,  whilst  thousands  believe  it  is  all  a 
farce.  I  reserve  some  other  comments  and  facts  which 
ay  be  brought  out  on  some  future  occasion  ;  I  merely 
throw  out  this  hint  that  some  of  our  friends  may 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject — both  pro  and  con. 
Edward  Bennett,  Enville  Hall  Gardens. 

Trees  for  a  Porous  Soil. — What  sorts  of  trees 
would  you  advise  planting  where  the  soil  is  loose  and 
gravelly— and  where  the  subsoil  is  nearly  all  gravel  ? 
seem  to  do  better  than  Limes,  as  Limes  shed 
their  leaves  so  soon — some  trees  at  the  present  time  are 
almost  leafless — and  what  sort  of  Elms  ?  How  would 
Scariet  Chestnut  and  the  common  do?  Will  Austrian 
Firs  do  better  on  the  above  soil  than  Scotch  Firs  ?  My 
opinion  is,  that  Austrians  maintain  a  better  outline 
than  the  Scotch— am  I  right?  J.  T.  [To  this  Mr. 
Ingram,  Belvoir,  kindly  replies  as  follows : — 
Your  correspondent's  description  of  the  soil  in  which 
he  wishes  to  plant  trees  is  too  general  to  permit  any 
very  precise  information.     Sandy  and  gravelly  soils 
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vary  in  character  and  fertility  when  derived  from 
primitive  rocks,  and  the  gravelly  and  sandy  particles 
are  irregularly  broken  and  dispersed,  and  more  or  less 
decomposed.  He  may  rely  on  satisfactory  results  in 
planting  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Lime,  and  Coniferje.  The 
accumulations  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Bunter 
conglomerate  characteristically  spread  over  parts  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  Notts,  are  less  favourable  than  the 
foregoing,  but  nevertheless  good  timber  may  be  found 
on  the  light  lands  of  this  formation  ;  and  if  your  cor- 
respondent has  land  of  this  character  to  plant,  he 
may  try  all  the  ordinary  deciduous  trees  common 
to  English  plantations,  as  well  as  Pines  both  Scotch 
and  Austrian,  Larch,  and  Spruce.  The  poor  sili- 
ceous sands  and  gravels  of  the  Bagshot  sand 
formation  are  infinitely  less  satisfactory  than  the  fore- 
going, and  if  the  land  to  be  planted  is  of  limited 
extent,  and  upon  this  formation,  and  a  healthy  and 
rapid  growth  desirable,  the  ground  had  better  be 
dressed  with  clay  and  the  peaty  accumulation  gene- 
rally found  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  trenched  in 
two  spits  in  depth,  he  may  then  plant  two  kinds  of 
Elm,  the  narrow-leaved  and  the  Wych,  Spanish  Chest- 
not,  Sycamore,  Oriental  Plane,  and  Turkey  Oak,  and 
both  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pine.  A  glance  at  neigh- 
bouring plantations  on  similar  soil  to  that  alluded  to 
by  "J.  T."  will  help  materially  to  assist  him  in  the 
selection  of  trees  ior  the  locality  in  which  he  resides. 
IV.  /.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 


India  :  Hvlakandy  District.—^  Comlmmthn 
of  Diseases  hi  Tea.  —  From  daily  observation  the 
following  are  the  several  forms  and  stages  of  these 
diseases.  The  trees  when  first  showing  symptoms  have 
somewhat  a  spotted  mildew-like  appearance  on  the  old 
leaves  ;  on  others  of  intermediate  growth  the  margins 
are  tipped  with  a  brown  tinge,  which  rapidly  extends 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  to  the  axils,  and  forms 
a  brown  and  blackened  mass.  The  spots  in  sor 
instances,  on  the  older  leaves,  on  examination  with 
lens,  are  like  diminutive  brown  Fungi,  and  as  thick  as 
the  spores  of  Ferns  when  ripe  ;  on  the  same  leaves 
is  a  crustaceous  substance,  resembling  white  scale  or 
Lichen ;  others  having  a  blotched  and  blistered  appear- 
ance, which  ultimately  perforates  them  and  destroy- 
their  vitality.  I  have  found  the  same  to  occur  where 
the  plants  have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  soil  is 
well  stirred  about  their  roots,  and  in  those  in  jungly 
or  shaded  situations  ;  also  in  plants  naturally  sickly, 
and  in  those  healthy  and  strong, — other  plants  grow- 
ing alongside  them  looking  the  picture  of  health,  b) 
which  it  seems  that  situation  is  no  criterion  whatever. 
I  also  have  followed  the  roots  down  to  their  extre- 
mities, thinking  they  might  have  come  in  contact  with 
a  subsoil  detrimental  to  the  functions  of  the  plants,  and 
that  from  this  cause  they  were  not  able  to  supply  a  du< 
amount  of  sap  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foliage.  Th( 
constitution  of  the  trees  being  impaired  might  have 
resulted  from  that ;  but  I  cannot,  from  this  examination, 
assign  any  reason,  the  roots  being  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  soil  of  desirable  nature.  By  shaking  badly 
affected  trees  most  of  the  leaves  will  drop,  leaving 
them  nearly  skeletons,  the  young  growths  remaining 
only  on  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  of  stunted  character ; 
plants  so  denuded  do  not  fully  recover  themselves 
until  after  the  ensuing  season's  pruning. 

Another  distinct  form  from  the  foregoing  attacks 
the  young  succulent  roots  and  leaving  buds,  sprink- 
ling the  leaves  over  with  tiny  dots,  which  eventually  so 
contracts  them  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
Pucha  or  manufactured  Tea — this  being  the  most  de- 
structive. Some  seasons  when  this  epidemic  prevails, 
the  manufacture  is  completely  stopped  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  until  a  new  growth  is  obtained.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  forcibly  struck  on  noticing  several  trees 
on  a  teelah,  an  eastern  aspect ;  the  front  parts  were 
brown,  damping  off,  and  much  curled,  the  back  green 
and  healthful :  it  would  appear  that  they  had  received 
from  that  quarter  a  blast.  On  minute  examination,  I 
could  not  find  any  insect  to  which  to  attribute  these 
results,  therefore  I  am  under  the  impression  they  are 
the  results  of  atmospheric  causes  I  am  unable  to 
define, — probable  excess  of  moisture  combined  with 
lack  of  sunshine  and  fluctuating  temperature,  which 
seems  to  be  favourable  to  its  sj^reading.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  wdiere  rain  has  fallen  more 
abundantly,  this  epidemic  is  more  prevalent  than  in 
this  locality.    Correspondent. 

[Various  productions  or  conditions  occur  on  or  in  the 
Tea  leaves  which  have  been  submitted  to  our  notice. 

One  of  the  most  common  is  that  peculiar  condition 
of  Lichens  belonging  to  the  genus  Strigula,  which  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Cephaleunis,  and  of 
which  a  figure  will  be  found  in  Berkeley's  "Introduc- 
tion to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  p.  392.  On  the  same  leaves 
occur  one  or  more  imperfectly  developed  Strigul; 
These  Lichens  in  general  occur  only  on  old  leaves 
those  which  have  been  slowly  developed,  and  in  such 
latter  cases  intimate  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  plant. 

Certain  detached  thin  white  gregarious  patches, 
occasionally  presenting  a  fructifying  disc,  appear  to  be 
the  stylophorous  condition  of  some  Lecanora,  perhaps 
L.  epiphylla.  Fee.  The  sporophores  are  delicate  and 
filiform,  bearing  thread-like  stylospores  two  or 
times  their  length. 


The  orbicular  white  spots  with  a  dark  hard  border 
sprinkled  with  minute  black  specks,  are  due  to  the 
obscure  genus  of  Sphferoidese,  Depazea.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  spots  are  developed  without  any 
fructification,  or  it  does  not  arrive  at  perfection.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  specimens,  as  no 
sporidia  or  asci  have  been  detected. 

Besides  these  are  several  forms  of  disease,  for  the 
most  part  depending  neither  on  Fungi  nor  insects. 

On  the  underside  of  some  of  the  leaves  are  raised 
pustules  indicated  above  merely  by  a  little  discolored 
speck.  These  pustules  are  composed  of  brown  dis- 
torted cells,  showing  the  condition  which  is  so  common 
in  vegetable  diseases  where  the  cellulose  is  discolored 
with  ulmates  or  humates.  On  other  leaves  are  orbi- 
cular spots  equally  varied,  on  either  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
perfectly  flat.  In  some  cases  these  are  confluent,  and 
form  brown  patches  of  an  irregular  outline.  These, 
like  the  former,  consist  of  diseased  brown  cells,  but 
more  closely  packed. 

Another  form  consists  of  paler  thin  patches  which 
penetrate  to  the  under  surface,  where  they  are  mors 
deeply  coloured,  and  only  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  promi 
nent.  This,  however,  may  be  merely  an  incipient  con 
dition  of  some  Depazea,  for  in  one  of  the  specimens 
we  find  myceloid  threads. 

In  another  leaf,  of  which  only  a  fragment  was 
there  are  subelliptic  spots,   which  are  transparent  by 
transmitted  light. 

We  have  besides  leaves  with  broad  brown  patches 
which  extend  further  on  the  underside  than  on  the  upper 
which  may  be  due  to  water  resting  on  the  leaves,  and 
lastly,  leaves  in  which  the  cuticle  is  detached  in  broad 
patches,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Holly  leaves 
when  their  parenchyma  is  eaten  by  larvre. 

Such  are  the  various  appearances  presented  by  the 
leaves  :  the  cause  in  most  cases  can  be  determined,  if 
all,  only  where  the  plant  is  grown.  M.  J.  B.] 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  October  4.— Major  Trevor 
Clarke  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were 
M.  Andr6,  delegate  of  the  Central  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  ;  M.  Gillekens  and  M.  Spruyt, 
delegates  from  the  Federation  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Belgium.  At  the  termmation  of  the  usual 
preliminary  business  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Berkeley  called 
attention  to  the  two  varieties  of  Avocado  Pear  (Persea 
gratissima),  wliich  exactly  accorded  with  the  two  figures 
in  the  "  Bot.inical  Register  and  Magazine,"  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  fruit  is  deleterious  unless  ripe ;  he  also 
explained  that  the  large  Gourd  sent  as  a  sort  of  Vegetable 
Marrow,  was  in  fact  a  Bottle  Gourd,  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  which  are  notorious,  insomuch  that  when  the 
ripe  fruit  is  used  for  bottles  it  is  necessary  to  season  them 
well  with  vinegar  before  they  are  used.  He  then  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  wonderful  specimens  of  Fungi, 
which  exceeded  far  in  number  and  interest  any  previous 
exhibition,  and  especially  to  a  Geaster  sent  from  the 
gardens  at  Castle  Ashby,  which  appears  to:be  quite  new. 
After  announcing  the  awards,  he  gave  a  short  lecture  on 
the  Potato  disease,  illustrated  with  numerous  figures.  He 
adverted  especially  to  the  nature  of  the  mould,  the  two 
modes  of  germination  of  the  spores,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  mycelium  penetrates  the  most  intimate 
■  iues,  whether  divided  immediately  from  the  spores 
from  the  zoospores,  its  extraordinary  influence  in  de- 
composing the  cellulose  not  only  in  immediate  contact, 
but  with  that  of  neighbouring  cells  ;  proving  incontestably 
that  the  well  known  bran  of  the  diseased  cells  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Fungus.  He  then  explained  the  nature  of 
the  resting  spores  m  various  species  of  Peronospora,  and 
stated  that  probably  the  Artotrogus  of  Montague,  figured 
in  the  journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1846,  is 
the  resting  spore  of  the  Potato  mildew.  Major  Clarke 
then  pointed  out  a  splendid  scarlet-flowered  hybrid  which 
he  had  produced  from  Begonia  Pearcei  and  B.  cinna- 
barina. 

The  International  Fruit  Show  was  held  in  the 
large  conservator)-,  and,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  given,  it  was  a  great  success,  nothing  having  been 
seen  in  London  like  it  since  1862,  on  which  occasion  the 
show  of  fruit  was  more  extensive  than  this,  and  the  fruit, 
on  the  whole,  was  of  a  better  quality.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  present  occasion,  there  was  ample  room  for  con- 
gratulation, seeing  that  all  our  best  known  fruit  growers 
sent  immense  collections  of  the  best  they  have,  and  the 
foreign  element  w-as  exceedingly  well  represented  by  MM. 
Baltet,  of  Troyes,  who  held  their  own  amongst  their 
English  competitors  most  successfully.  A  large  collection 
of  fruit  was  also  sent  from  Belgium,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
did  not  arrive  in  time  for  exhibition— on  the  first  day,  at 
all  events.  We  say  the  first  day,  because  it  was  decided 
almost  at  the  last  moment  to  keep  the  show  open  on 
Thursday,  the  principal  exhibitors  heartily  co-operating 
in  this  direction.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  show,  we  may  state,  in  round  numbers,  that 
there  were  nearly  1500  dishes  of  Apples,  the  same  of 
Pears,  and  220  bunches  of  Grapes,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
very  large  miscellaneous  class,  which  included  some 
excellent  Pines,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums,  Filberts, 
and  Cob  Nuts.  Taking  the  International  section  of  the 
show  first,  we  had  in  class  r,  which  was  for  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Apples,  three  fruits  of  each  variety, 
an  extensive  and  very  spirited  competition  between  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  MM.  Baltet  freres,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince 
&  Co.,  Exeter ;  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Hubbard 
Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham  ;  Mr.  Webb,  Culham 
House.  Reading  ;  Mr.  Moffat,  gr.  to  H.  Allsopp,  Esq., 
Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Chaft,  gr.  to  A.  Smee, 
Esq.,  Carshalton  ;  Mr.  Carmichael,  Sandringham  ;  anti 
Mr.  E.  Spivey,  Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop  Stortford,  &c. ; 


and  the  prizes  were  adjudicated,  after  a  long  and  careful 
;t  to  Mr.  W.  Paul,  2d  to  MM.  Baltet 
freres,  an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Chaff.  Mr. 
Paul's  collection  consisted  of  ryi  of  the  best  culinary  and 
dessert  kinds,  and  gained,  as  it  desen-ed,  much  praise, 
n  account  of  the  nice  size,  cleanly  grown,  and  fairly 
■ell-coloured  examples  staged.  Looking  over  the  other 
collections,  which  were  too  extensive  to  be  particularised 
in  the  short  time  which  was  available,  but  of  great  credit  to 
their  owners,  we  noticed  that  the  following  were  the  kinds 
most  often  sliown,  and  appear  to  be  the  leading  varieties 
in  their  different  classes :— Kerry  Pippin,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Waterford  Nonpareil, 
Harrow  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning,  Blenheim  Pippin,  War- 
ner's King,  Manx  Codlin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Alexander, 
Rymer,  Mere  de  Menage,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain,  CalviUe  Saint-Sauveur,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  President  Dufays  Dumonceau,  Wadhurst  Pip- 
pin, Belle  Dubois,  Fenouillet  Gris,  Bellefleur,  Calville 
Rouge  d'Hiver,  Archiduc  Antoine,  Borsdorffer, 
Alexander,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Cellini,  Lord  Derby, 
Calville  Malingre,  Dredge's  Fame,  the  pretty  little 
Lady  Apple,  Margil,  Feams'  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Bess  Pool,  Winter  Hawthomden,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Pott's 
SeedUng.  In  thenext  class,  which  was  for  the  best  collection 
of  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  Chaff  was  ist,  and  Mr.  Webb  2d, 
the  former  with  a  collection  of  60  dishes  of  very  fine  fruii, 
and  Mr.  Webb  with  a  similar  collection  of  50  varieties. 
Mr.  Scott,  Merriott,  sent  the  immense  number  of  290 
varieties  ;  and  capital  collections  were  also  contributed  by 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Spivey,  Mr.  Pragwell,  gr.  to  D.  W. 
„     .,      „,     ,    .    _       -id  1 

from  Mr.  S. 
Ford,  Mr.  Chaff  being  2d.  The'former  had  80  varieties, 
all  well  grown  examples,  and  the  latter  had  50,  his  speci- 
mens not  being  quite  so  large  as  he  usually  has  them,  but 
very  good  for  the  season.  Very  creditable  collections 
.ilso  came  from  Mr,  W.  Thompson,  Clements,  Ilford ; 
Mr.  Lydiard.  Batheaston  ;  Mr.  Spivey,  and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, gr.  to  T.  C.  Barker,  Esq.,  Leigh  Hill,  Essex, 
for  the  most  complete  collection  of  Pears, 
three  fruits  of  each  variety,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Baltet 
ho  put  up  350  sorts  ! — probably  the  most  complete 
collection  ever  seen.  Many  of  the  fruits  were  magnificent 
great  number  were  much  smaller  than  usual. 
The  most  noticeable  kinds  were  Calabasse  Carrefour, 
very  large  ;  Ne  Pins  Meuris,  De  Loire,  Prince  Imperial, 
Theodore  Van  Mons,  a  different  Pear  from  the  one  grown 
under  that  name  in  this  country  ;  Thompson's  ;  Beurre 
Superfin,  very  distinct  ;  Passe  Colmar,  also  unlike  our 
ariety  of  that  name  ;  Lieut.  Poitevin.  fine  in  size,  but  not 
1  shape;  Urbaniste,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  De  Tongre, 
ot  unlike  a  large  Beurri?  Bosc  ;  Passe  Colmar  Musque, 
quite  unlike  the  l^^xsse  Colmar  form,  being  nearly  round  ; 
Emile  d'Heys.  Doyenne  Roux  ;  SL'nateur  Vaisse,  like  a 
large  Knight's  Monarch  ;  Doyenne'  Goubalt,  very  fine; 
Marie  Benoit,  fine  ;  Belle  de  Septembre,  large  and 
good  ;  Beurre  Diel  ;  and  Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches  of 
Jersey,  the  same  as  the  old  variety.  Of  certain  new 
varieties  of  MM.  Ballet's  raising  we  shall  speak  next 
week.  Next  to  MM.  Baltet  came  Mr.  Chaff;  an 
extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Spivey.  Both  con- 
tributed capital  lots.  The  competition  in  this  class  for 
second  honours  was  very  strong,  the  exhibitors  being  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eating- 
ton  Park  ;  Messrs.  Lucombe, Pince  &  Co.,  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
gr  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  Place  ;  Mr.  Pragnell, 
Mr.  Carmichael,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  S.  Ford, 
and  Mr.  Lydiard,  Batheaston  ;  the  best  varieties  shown 
being  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr^  Magnifique, 
Huyshe's  Prince  Consort,  Easter  Beurr^,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot, Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Beurr^  de  Ranee,  Beurr^ 
Clairge.-iu,  Seckle,  Beurr^  Diel,  Knight's  Monarch,  Fo- 
relle.  Prince  Albert,  Huyshe's  Bergamot,  Huyshe's  Vic- 
toria, British  Queen,  Dclices  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Bache- 
lier,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  The 
best  collection  of  dessert  and  kitchen  Pears  also  came  from 
MM.  Baltet  Freres,  the  first-named  being  really  a  grand 
display.  For  dessert  kinds  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  for  kit- 
chen sorts  Mr.  Farley,  were  respectively  2d,  with  first- 
rate  collections.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Chaff,  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Stephenson  also  exhibited. 

Of  Grapes  the  show  was  a  very  good  one,  and  though 
we  had  no  strikingly  sensational  examples,  those  shown 
both  for  the  International  and  the  Society's  prizes  were 
first-class.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhamsted,  in  a 
collection  which  took  the  ist  prize,  sent  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautifully  finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria ever  seen,  as  well  as  magnificent  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden  Cham- 
pion, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante.  Mr.  Meredith, 
of  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  who  was  2d,  sent  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Child  of  Hale, 
Ladv  Downe's.  Trebbiano,  and  Alicante,  all  of  good 
qual'ity.  The  largest  bunch  in  the  exhibition  came  from 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield  Hall, 
Rugeley.  a  finely  proportioned  bunch  of  Barbarossa, 
weighing  6  lb.  ;  and  Mr.  P.  F.  le  Sueur  was  2d.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  Black  Grapes,  Mr.  Bannerman 
was  also  ist,  with  grand  examples  of  Mill  Hill  Ham- 
burgh, Barbarossa,  Alicante,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Lane  being 
2d  and  Mr.  Meredith  3d.  Amongst  the  varieties  well 
represented  were  Trebbiano,  Child  of  Hale,  Charlesworth 
Tokay,  Bowood  Muscat,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  &c.  From  the  Society  s 
Garden,  Chiswick,  also  came  a  collection  of  21  sorts,  good 
both  in  bunch  .and  berry,  and  in  every  respect  an  interest- 
ing exhibition. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  were  three  very  fine  Pines 
from  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  one  Smooth 
Cayenne,  cut  from  a  plant  19  months  old,  and  weighing 
9I  lb.,  and  two  Queens,  cut  from  plants  13  months  old, 
and  weighing  4I  lb.  each  ;  another  very  fine  Queen  Pine 
from  Mr.  Jones',  gr.  to  Eari  Vane,  Wynyard  Park  ;  and 
three,  weighing  4*  lb.  each,  from  Mr.  T.  Burnett,  gr.  to 
W.Terry,  Esq., 'Peterborough  House,  Fulham  ;  three 
splendid  specimens  of  Cox's  Golden  Gem  Melons  from 
Mr.    Moff.it  I     fine    dishes    of    Walburton    Admirable, 
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Chancellor,  Barrington,  and  late  Admirable  Peaches, 
from  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle 
Abbey,  Sussex  ;  a  splendid'collection  of  Late  Peaches  and 
Plums  from  Mr.  Tillery.  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  ;  a  nice  dish  of  Guavas  (Psidium  Cattleyanum), 
from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.  ;  a  very  nice 
miscellaneous  collection  of  fniit,  including  good  Melons, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  nuts  ;  examples  of  Belle 
de  Fontenay  Raspberry,  a  very  excellent,  free  bearing, 
and  late  variety,  from  Mr.  Turner  ;  a  dozen  very 
fine  Salway  Peaches  from  Mr.  Colborne,  gr.  to  J.  Blyth, 
Esq.,  Woolhampton  ;  a  beautiful  basket  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  from  Mr.  Record,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  House  ;  a  very  fine  collection  of 
21  varieties  of  Nuts  and  Filberts  from  Mr.  Webb,  Cal- 
very  handsome  specimens  of   the 


Porter,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Benham,  Isleworth  ;  and  a  very  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  Apples  from  Messrs.  Rivers 
&  Son,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  a  large  and  very  good  collection 
of  Pears  from  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee ;  and  a  smaller  one, 
of  superior  quahty,  from  Mr.  Cadger,  gr.  to  J.  Shaw  Leigh, 
Esq.,  Luton  Hoo. 

Exhibition  of  Fungus.— Year  by  year  these  ex- 
hibitions undoubtedly  gain  in  interest  and  value,  and  the 
display  of  Fungi  on  Wednesday  last  was  better  than  that 
of  any  of  its  predecessors.  One  always  finds  something 
new  at  these  exhibitions,  either  in  the  display  of  species  new 
to  the  British  Flora,  or  in  the  form  of  some  advance  made 
in  the  science  of  mycology.  Out  of  such  a  vast  collection 
of  Fungi,  as  exhibited  on  Wednesday,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  note  all  the  novelties,  but  probably  the  only  species 
really  new  to  our  lists  was  the  undoubted  Agaricus  clavipes 
of  Fries  ;  the  specimens  exhibited  were  found  by  Mr.  Plow- 
right,  of  King's  Lynn  ;  but  lately  this  species  has  been  quite 
common  about  the  north  of  London  and  Epping  Forest. 
The  next  object  of  interest  was,  perhaps,  the  large  group 
of  Coprinus  atramentariiis,  Fr.,  grown  from  spores 
planted  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  the  writer  of  this 
notice.  No  other  competitor  appeared  under  class 
3  for  cultivated  edible  Fungi.  As  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  first  efforts  made  in  this  direction,  the 
following  particulars  of  the  experiment  may  have  some 
interest.  This  species  was  selected  for  trial,  because  it 
commonly  comes  up  in  garden  beds,  and  because  all 
the  Coprini  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  spores  were 
planted  in  a  common  sunny  garden  bed,  near  a  place 
where  one  post  of  a  wooden  swing  once  stood,  this 
position  being  selected  because  the  plant  in  question 
frequently  grows  about  decayed  wood  ;  the  spores  were 
deposited  by  merely  placing  some  ripe  plants,  gills  lower- 
most, upon  the  earth.  The  spores  probably  germinated 
at  once,  for  during  the  present  September  an  abundant 
crop  of  Fungi  appeared,  of  the  same  species  as  the  one 
placed  upon  the  bed,  and  in  the  exact  spot  where  planted. 
I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  there  are  two  crops  of  this 
species  every  year,  one  in  May,  the  other  in  September. 
Some  other  species  of  Coprinus  are  very  readily  grown  ; 
for  instance,  C.  radiatus,  Fr.,  will  appear  in  a  day  or  two 
after  living  spores  have  been  placed  in  tolerably  fresh 
horse-dung.  An  account,  too,  has  been  published  else- 
where of  the  artificial  production  of  Agaricus  Loveianus, 
B.  Three  species  of  Geaster  were  exhibited,  one  a 
magnificent  species,  referred  to  G.  tunicatus,  Vitt.,  found 
amongst  Rhododendrons  at  Castle  Ashby.  This  has  been 
exhibited  here  before,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  neither 
of  the  two  new  species  of  Lycoperdon  exhibited  last  year 
were  shown  again  this  season.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
fine  Lactarius  controversus.  P.,  has  at  last  appeared  in 
the  London  district,  and  is  now  met  with  in  Epping 
Forest.  Hitherto  it  had  only  been  sent  from  Hereford 
and  the  adjoining  districts.  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  on  these  plants  being  transmitted  from 
one  place  to  another  the  spores  may  get  dis- 
seminated and  grow  in  the  new  districts.  Several 
striking  instances  might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  ;  for 
instance,  two  years  ago  we  had  specimens  of  the  rare 
Agaricus  popinalis  sent  us  from  Bath  ;  it  had  never  been 
hitherto  detected  in  the  London  district,  but  now  it  has 
become  quite  a  common  plant  about  here.  We  never 
saw  the  rare  and  highly  coloured  Peziza  radiculata.  Sow., 
lill  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  after  bringing  some  fresh 
specimens  to  London,  a  large  bed  of  it  grew  shortly  after, 
almost  close  to  our  very  door.  A  great  many  other  very 
curious  instances  might  be  given  if  we  had  space  at  our 
command.  Three  specimens  of  Sparassis  crispa,  Fr., 
^vere  shown,  good  specimens  of  Polyporus  intybaceus  and 
P.  giganteus.  and  plants  of  P.  dryadeus  from  an  Oak, 
and  P.  squamosus  from  an  Elm,  of  unusually  gigantic 
proportions.  Two  enormous  groups  of  Agaricus  jumosus, 
var.  polius,  were  at  one  end  of  the  room.  It  is  probable 
that  such  extraordinary  groups  of  this  species  were  never 
seen  before  ;  they  were  each  about  4  feet  round.  There 
was  but  one  poor  specimen  of  Fistulina  hepatica  exhi- 
bited, showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  depend  with  any 
certainty  on  the  appearance  of  certain  Fungi  in  certain 
seasons.  For  our  own  part,  after  making  every  effort,  and 
showing  the  contents  of  seven  hampers  full  of  Fungi,  we 
could  only  get  one  Agaricus  rubescens,  and  no  one  had 
Hygrophorus  virgineus  at  all.  A  splendid  plant  of 
Thelephora  multizonala.  Berk.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
English,  from  Epping  Forest,  together  with  Polyporus 
Schweinitzii,  and  Agaricus  (Flammula)  alnicola,  Fr., 
the  latter  incorrectly  labelled  as  Agaricus  conissans. 
This  species  {A.  alnicola)  was  exhibited  last  year,  and 
made  out  with  much  care  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  It  is  common 
in  Epping  Forest  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  English  also  had 
Polyporus  imbricatus,  Bull,  which  is  new  to  our  lists,  but 
we  had  it  at  the  Horticultural  Society  last  autumn.  The 
exhibition  of  Boletus  caslaneus  and  of  a  Cordiceps  on  a 
wasp,  by  Mr.  Michael  Terry,  deserve  a  line  of  record,  as 
does  Agaricus  porrigens,  from  Ihe  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  at  Inverary,  and  the  beautiful  specimen  of 
Cortinarius  armillatus  from  Reading  ;  this  species  was 
very  striking,  as  the  stem  is  furnished  with  a  narrow 
vermilion  zone,  bright  in  colour,  like  a  collar  of  arterial 
blood.     Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Clavaria  formosa 


were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Broome,  and  we  observed 
Agaricus  vaccinus  and  A.  obturatus  in  the  room. 

It  was  altogether  a  most  successful  and  very  instructive 
exhibition,  as  nearly  all  the  edible  and  poisonous  Fungi, 
with  many  plants  of  great  botanical  interest,  were  shown  in 
a  living  state.  The  visitors  showed  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  plants  exhibited,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
by  all  that  the  Fungus  exhibition  is  one  of  the  best 
attended  of  the  year.  Fungi  at  length  begin  to  be 
appreciated  according  to  their  deserts,  and  are  no  longer 
set  down  as  the  favourite  food  only  of  a  mere  few  famous 
but  fanaticaJ  fungologists,  and  as  not  fit  to  take  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  autumn  fare  of  ordinary  people.  The 
weather  had  been  anything  but  favourable  for  Fungi  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  exhibition,  so  that  the 
success  of  the  show,  and  the  many  species  and  speci- 
mens displayed,  were  somewhat  unlooked  for.  The 
fine  sunny  weather  of  harvest  time  made  the  hearts  of 
fungologists  sink,  and  their  expectations  fall  to  zero. 
They  asked  themselves  and  each  other  where  would 
Fungi  be  after  such  a  wretchedly  dry  and  brilliant  Sep- 
tember. With  depressed  and  despairing  faces  they 
scoured  the  country,  to  find  nothing  but;melancholy  fields 
of  ripe  corn.  Even  the  deep  woods  were  speckled  with 
flecks  of  exasperating  sunlight,  and  the  delightfully  dank, 
wormy,  and  vaporous  places  of  old,  were  dried  with  the 
drought.  Fungus  eaters  were  fain  to  stop  at  home  and  hide 
their  mortification,  till  at  last,  and  just  as  all  the  harvest  had 
been  gathered  in,  the  rain  came  down  in  one  continued 
outpour,  but  almost  too  late  for  the  feast.    JV.  G.  Smith. 

As  regards  the  prizes  awarded  for  Fungi,  we  may  say 
that  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  edible  and  poisonous 
Fungi,  the  exhibitors  were  Mr.  English,  Epping,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Hoyle  &  Austin,  Reading;  and  the 
prizes  given  by  W.  W.  Saunders.  Esq.,  were  in  the  first 
instance  awarded  by  the  judges  to  the  two  first-named  ; 
but,  through  some  informality  on  the  part  of  these  exhi- 
bitors, the  ist  prize  was  afterwards  given  to  Messrs. 
Hoyle  &  Austin,  who  also  staged  the  best  collection  of 
edible  Fungi. 

Floral  Committee. — W.  Marshall.  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  This  was  a  very  small  meeting,  nevertheless  it  was 
productive  of  a  few  plants  which  were  thought  worthy  of 
First-class  Certificates  —  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  a 
rather  new  Japanese  shrub,  with  crimson-lilac  leguminous 


flowers,  fi 

has  been  in  culti' 
was  certificated 


Mr.  Bull,  and  which  is  said  to  be  hardy 

spiralis,  a  very  handsome  Cycad,  which 

■     "     '      '  '     some  years,  and 

good   old  hand- 


some greenhouse  plani 
Williams.  Mr.  Green,  _ 
exhibited  a  most  interesting  series  of  Terrestrial  Orchids, 
from  Trinidad,  St.  Catherine's,  New  Grenada,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro ;  and  also  a  plant  of  Miltonia  Morelliana,  on 
which  were  five  of  the  most  magnificent  flowers  we  ever 
saw.  A  Special  Certificate  was  awarded.  Several 
collections  of  plants  were  shown  in  connection  with 
the  fruit  show  in  the  conservatory,  and  amongst  these 
were  a  showy  group  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  which 
included  a  specimen  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  with  eleven 
flowers  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  and 
flowering  examples  of  Vanda  Bensonse,  Miltonia  Morelli- 
ana, Vanda  coerulea,  finely  bloomed  ;  Pleione  lagenaria, 
and  a  nice  specimen  of  the  new  Vriesia  brachystachys,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  Bull  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  contributed  choice 
groups  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  flowering  plants. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  plants, 
including  some  fine  new  Gladioli,  hybrids  between  G. 
brenchleyensis  and  G.  cruentus,  of  which  latter  beautiful 
plant  he  also  exhibited  a  flowering  specimen.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  exhibited  a  dozen  of  exceedingly  well  flowered  Tea 
Roses  in  pots,  which  attracted  a  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion, in  such  fine  condition  were  they  shown  for  this  late 
season.    To  most  of  the  above  extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Though  a  great  number  of  subjects  were 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  this  occasion,  only  two 
awards  were  made, —Special  Certificates  to  Mr.  Cox, 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  for  a  handsome  dish  of 
Rivers'  Victoria  Nectarine ;  and  to  Mr.  Carr,  gr.  to  P. 
L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet,  for  fine  specimens  of  the  Avo- 
cado Pear,  Persea  gratissima.  From  the  Chairman  came 
some  capital  examples  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears  ; 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul  a  Pear  named  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  Committee,  though  it  was 
past  its  best ;  from  the  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick,  came 
examples  of  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  and  Frank- 
enthal  grown  in  a  cold  house,— the  Madresfield  Court 
was  fine  in  appearance  and  superior  to  the  Frankenthal, 
thus  showing  its  value  for  cultivation  in  cold  houses.  Mr. 
A.  Ingram,  Alnwick  Castle  Gardens,  sent  examples  of  a 
seedling  Grape  strongly  resembling  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat,  but  superior  to  that  variety  in  flavour  ;  and  from 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfiled,  Rugeley, 
came  a  Grape  stated  to  be  a  seedUng,  but  which  the  Com- 
mittee considered  to  be  the  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  gr.  to  Lord  Eversley,  sent  a  large  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  grown  on  a  Vine  30 
years  old,  and  transplanted  last  February  ;  and  from 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Southbrook  Road,  Lee,  Kent,  came 
examples  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  which  is  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  Spinach.  From  Mr.  Gardiner,  Eating- 
ton  Park,  came  a  collection  of  25  varieties  of  Rotates  ; 
and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  sent  a  fine  lot  of  Onions, 
including  Naseby  Mammoth  and  Nuneham  Park,  which 
the  Committee  considered  to  be  very  closely  allied  ;  also 
good  selections  of  the  White  Spanish  ;  and  the  new 
White  Intermediate  and  Bedfordshire  Champion,  con- 
sidered to  be  identical.  Mr.  Hepper,  The  Elms,  Acton, 
sent  fine  e.vamples  of  his  Giant  Tomato,  and  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  also  exhibited  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Mr.  Evershed.  Munsted 
Gardens,  Godalming,  had  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
consisting  of  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  and  \'egetable  Marrows. 
Mr.  Gardii;er,  -.-'.-     -    ^        ^     ■ 
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Percy,    Guy's  Cliffe, 


variegated  bunches, — the  Committee  considered  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Aleppo  or  Variegated  Chasselas.  From 
Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  came  several  seedUng  Grapes 
of  great  promise,  one  named  Abram  Bass,  a  large  black 
berry,  like  Alicante,  with  a  Muscat  flavour,  being  con- 
sidered highly  promising.  From  Mr.  Wells,  Southend, 
came  some  examples  of  Grapes  grown  in  ground  vineries, 
not,  however,  of  such  good  quality  as  in  former  years  ; 
the  varieties  were  Golden  Champion,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
Parsons,  Ranelagh  Nursery,  Leamington,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  the  Abercairney  Grape,  which  is  the  true  Alicante. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  also  sent  a  white  seedhng 
Grape,  having  large  bunches  and  oval  berries,  sweet  in 
flavour.  Mr.  G.  Carnford,  gr.  to  H.  D.  Streatfield,  Esq.. 
Cheddington,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  had  some  good  specimens 
of  Late  Admirable  Peaches,  and  some  fine  examples  of 
Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  also  came  from  Mr. 
Poulton,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Dickins,  Esq.,  Coolhurst  Park, 
Horsham.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  Beets,  with  examples  baked  and 
boiled,  includmg  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red,  Whyte's  Black, 
Dewar's  Dwarf  Red,  Cattell's  Crimson,  Dell's  Crimson. 
Pine-apple,  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  ;  also  the  Improved 
Silver  or  Seakale.  and  the  Red  Brazilian  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  some  very  well-grown  Endives.  Mr. 
Bland,  gr.  to  Earl  Kilmorey.  Gordon  House,  Isleworth, 
sent  a  fine  basket  of  Mushrooms  ;  and  from  Mr.  F, 
Dancer,  Chiswick,  came  dishes  of  Belle  de  Septembre 
and  Sandall's  Plum,  both  valuable  late  culinary  varieties. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes,  offered  for  a  collection  of 
6  varieties  of  American  Potatos,  were  taken  by  Mr.  C, 
Frisby,  gr.  to  H.  ChapUn,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Garland, 
Killerton,  Devon. 


Hardy  Flowers  :  Descriptions  of  iip-wai-tls  of  Thirteen 
Hundred  of  the  most  Ornamental  Species,  and  Direc- 
tions for  their  Arrangement,  Culture,  &'c.  By  W. 
Robinson,  F. L. S.,  author  of  "Alpine  Flowers  for 
English  Gardens,"  &c.  London  :  Warne  &  Co. 
Whatever  the  causes,  and  they  may  be  various,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  class  of  plants  known  as 
hardy  perennials  have  for  some  years  been  neglected 
by  cultivators  in  the  search  for  materials  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  garden,  except  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  particular  genera  or  species  have  been  taken 
up  as  florists'  flowers.  That  our  gardens  were  thus 
losing  much  of  the  interest  ^vhich  should  attach  to 
them  was  becoming  evident ;  and  not  all  the  attractions 
of  masses  of  brilliant  colours,  albeit  though  sometimes 
arranged  with  the  highest  artistic  skill,  could  ward  off 
the  inevitable  charge  of  sameness  and  monotony,  while 
in  too  many  cases  the  want  of  skilful  arrangement  laid 
the  flower  garden  open  to  the  additional  charge  of 
meretricious  vulgarity.  These  facts  being  patent,  and 
the  public  taste  being  ripe  for  change,  our  horticultural 
penmen,  and  none  more  sedulously  tlian  the  author  of 
this  book,  have  set  themselves  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  hardy  flowers,  and  not 
without  a  considerable  amount  of  success. 

The  book  now  before  us  is  written  in  aid  of  this 
object,  'and  has,  as  we  happen  to  know,  not  been 
hastily  thrown  together,  but  is  the  result  of  study  and 
application  over  a  considerable  period.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  subject  upon  which  his  own  personal  e-xperience 
has  specially  assisted  him — a  vast  advantage  even  to 
the  most  prolific  book-makers.  Hence  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  its 
writer  has  produced,  and  we  may  at  once  specially 
point  to  one  of  its  features  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
especial  value  to  many  of  those  who  consult  its  pages, 
namely,  that  of  indicating  the  positions  for  which  each 
of  the  plants  described  is  best  adapted.  These  plants 
comprise,  as  we  are  told,  ' '  the  cream  of  all  the  orna- 
mental, hardy  herbaceous,  alpine,  and  bulbous  plants, 
at  every  elevation,  from  sea-shore  to  snowy  peak,  that 
are  now  to  be  had  in  cultivation." 

After  an  introductory  page  or  two,  we  come  to  the 
first  part  of  the  book  proper,  which  comprises  chapters 
on  the  mixed  border  for  hardy  flowers,  on  the  mixed 
shrubbery  border,  on  beds  and  groups  of  hardy  peren- 
nials, on  the  isolation  of  hardy  plants,  on  hardy  peren- 
nials and  alpines  as  bedding  plants,  on  similar  plants 
in  the  rock  garden,  the  mid  garden,  in  water,  and  in 
boggy  ground,  on  hardy  florists'  flowers,  on  hardy 
flowers  in  the  spring  garden,  on  the  culture  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  on  the  propagation  of  hardy  flowers.  We 
take  a  passage  from  the  chapter  on  spring  gardens,  to 
show  how  this  part  of  the  subject  is  handled  : — 

"The  garden  depends  as  much  for  its  beauty  in  spring 
on  hardy  flowers  as  the  spring  does  for  its  life  on  the  sun. 
How  the  earth  is  embellished  with  plant  beauty  at  this 
season  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  can  get  a  glimpse  at 
her  where  yet  even  a  little  free.  For  countless  ages  the 
flowers  of  spring  have  been  the  joy  of  man.  From  the 
time  of  our  first  great  poet,  Chaucer,  who  forsook  his 
book  and  his  devotion  to  walk  in  the  mead  to  see  the 
flowers  '  against  the  sunn^  spread, '  to  Milton's  '  vernal 
flowers.'  and  Shakspeare's  '"Violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than 
the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,  or  Cytherea's  breath, '  '  pale  Prim- 
roses,' 'Lilies  of  all  kinds,' and  the  '  Flower  de  Luce,' 
their  beauties  have  been  sung  by  our  greatest  poets.  But 
beautiful  as  are  our  own  wildings,  we  may  enjoy  a  host  of 
continental,  American,  North  Asian  and  other  plants, 
which,  being  as  hardy  and  as  easily  grown  as  our  own, 
would  make  the  margins,  so  to  speak,  of  our  garden  para- 
disiacal enough  to  inspire  a  horticultural  Burns.  How 
snowy  white,  how  thoroughly  hardy,  and  how  pretty  and 
useful  even  as  tiny  evergreen  shrubs,  are  the  Iberises  ! 
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How  they  live  on  or  in  anything— thrive  on  rockwork, 
and  luxuriate  on  the  level  ground,  even  if  wet  and  heavy 
enough  to  kill  some  of  their  pretty  allies  !  Many  and 
beautiful  are  the  spring-tlowering  plants  of  the  same  order, 
which  would  thrive  if  only  granted  a  spot  in  some  outly- 
ing half-wild  place,  and  would  doubly  repay  in  one  spring 
day  the  very  slight  trouble  of  obtaining  and  planting  them. 
Where  wiU  the  Aubrietias  not  thrive  if  let  alone  ?  and 
what  more  beautiful?  The  numerous  beautiful  Narcissi- 
strong,  rampant-growing,  too  —how  lovely  are  they,  and 
how  effective  in  Spring  !  How  sweet  is  odorus,  how  pale 
and  graceful  tortuosus,  how  golden  and  showy  maxiinus ! 
Is  there  any  spring  flower  that  can  surpass  in  beauty  or 
interest  poeticus  or  omatus,  which  is  very  liket  he  poet's 
Narcissus,  but  a  week  or  two  earlier  in  flower  ?  These 
will  all  grow  in  the  wildest  of  shrubbery  margins,  if  only 
permitted  to  develope  their  leaves  in  peace.  In  many  other 
orders  are  there  things  of  beauty  suited  for  the  sort  of 
gardening  I  am  advocating  :  however,  it  is  needless  to 
mention  the  many  plants  that  may  be  used  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  garden,  as  that  is  done  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  But  is  there  any  of  this  beauty  to  be  seen  in 
eight  out  of  ten  of  the  gardens  of  England— of  the  beauty  of 
either  choice  British  or  hardy  exotic  plants?  Very  little  ! 
A  chance  sprav  here  and  there  has  escaped  the  incursions 
of  the  Vandals,  and  though  people  write  and  talk  a  good 
deal  of  spring  flowers  and  spring  gardening,  yet,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spring  gardening  to 
be  seen  in  English  gardens.  I  do  not  call  the  display  of  a 
few  Forget-me-nots,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  stuck  in  in  the 
autumn  to  produce  a  few  faint  and  abortive  flowers  in 
spring,  and,  perhaps  to  be  torn  up  before  they  have  time 
to  open  them  fully,  'spring  gardening.' 

' '  Leaving  out  all  the  fine  hardy  subjects  introduced 
into  botanic  gardens  during  the  last  20  years,  where  are 
the  Anemones  of  sorts,  the  double  Rockets,  the  pretty 
double  white  Ranunculus,  the  fine  double  Wallflowers  of 
sorts,  and  the  numerous  'good  things'  with  which  our 
fathers  used  to  make  a  garden  pleasant  during  the  sweetest 
months  of  the  year?  Frequently  thrown  away,  or  so 
neglected  that  persons  with  large  gardens,  and  who  spend 
much  money  on  them,  have,  during  the  sweetest  months 
of  the  year,  not  half  so  many  floral  charms  around  them 
as  the  peasant  who  happens  to  live  in  a  good  wild  flower 
district!  " 

Here  is  one  of  the  several  examples  of  grouping 
hardy  flowers  in  beds  ; — 

"No  2.  This  shall  be  a  gr.^nd  bed  of  Lilies.  Unhap- 
pily, the  fine  hardy  kinds  of  Lilies  are  anything  but  as 
plentiful  as  they  should  be,  though  in  a  free  rich  soil  they 
increase  readily  enough.  Few  may  have  them  sufficiently 
plentiful  for  some  time  to  make  beds  of  them,  but  when 
once  people  know  how  truly  fine  they  are  when  seen  well- 
arranged  in  a  large  bed  in  an  isolated  place,  they  will 
hardly  rest  content  without  such  glorious  garden  oma. 
meats.  Witli  such  kinds  as  Lilium  testaceum,  and  tigri- 
num  Fortunei  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  queenly 
candidum,  burnished  croceum,  spotted  canadense.  pom- 
ponium,  colchicum,  vivid  chalcedonicum,  and  gradually 
worked  down  to  the  edge  with  dwarf  but  beautiful  kinds 
like  eximium,  longiflorum,  and  tenuifoliutn,  a  large  circu- 
lar or  oval  bed  might  be  made  on  the  grass,  in  some 
isolated  spot,  which,  for  the  highest  beauties  of  colour, 
form,  and  fragrance— for,  in  fact,  almost  every  quality  by 
which  vegetable  beauty  endears  itself  to  us — could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  arrangement  of  indoor  or  outdoor  plants. 
The  only  precaution  that  need  be  mentioned  is,  that  to 
grow  Lilies  well  they  should  have  3  feet,  or  nearly  that,  of 
free  loamy  earth,  with  a  good  dash  of  vegetable  mould  in 
it.  Even  now,  such  kinds  as  L.  tigrinum,  longiflorum, 
candidum,  croceum,  bulbiferum,  &c.,  are  to  be  had  pretty 
cheap— although  the  chief  thing  that  gardeners  have  been 
doing  with  the  hardy  Lilies  for  some  time  past  has  been 
to  throw  them  on  the  rubbish  heap,  to  make  way  for  such 
glorious   'stuff"   as  the  yellow   Calceolaria  and  the  red 

The  second  part,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  book, 
is  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  most 
ornamental  hardy  flowers,  and  comprises  descriptions 
of  the  plants,  with  brief  notes  on  culture,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  positions  for  which  the  different  kinds  are 
best  suited.  An  example  will  best  show  the  character 
of  this  part  of  the  book.  We  select  that  relating  to 
Spirxas  : — 

••  Spirtra   Aruncus   (Goat's-beard    S.).  —  A    vigorous 
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nicie.  Leaves,  tripinnate  ;  leaflets  in  3 
an  odd  one,  about  2  inches  long  and  about  i  inch  broad, 
oblong,  acute,  serrate  ;  the  terminal  one  ovate.  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. — Associated  with  the  more  vigorous 
herbaceous  plants  by  wood-walks  or  banks,  &c.,  and  also 
grouped  with  the  finer  herbaceous  plants  having  fine 
fohage.     Division. 

"  Sfircsa  Filipendula  (Dropwort).— A  rather  common 
tiative  herb,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  erect  stems,  i  to  2 
feet  high.  Flowers,  in  summer  ;  yellowish-white,  often 
tipped  with  red,  rather  larger  than  those  of  S.  Ulmaria,  in 
loose  terminal  corymbs.  Leaves,  mostly  radical  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  alternate,  smooth,  divided  into 
numerous  oblong-linear  segments,  deeply  toothed  ;  roots 
swelling  into  small  oblong  tubers  here  and  there.  The 
double  variety,  S.  Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  is  a  very  pretty 
border-plant.  Common  in  meadows  throughout  Europe. 
— Borders,  in  ordinary  soil,  or  as  a  Fern-like  edging-plant, 
the  flowers  to  be  pinched  off.     Division. 

"  Spircea  palmafa  (Palmate  Spirasa).— A  new  and 
handsome  kind,  i^  to  2  feet  high.  Flowers,  in  June  and 
July  ;  crimson,  in  a  terminal  panicle  which  is  many  times 
divided.  Leaves,  4  inches  long,  alternate,  stalked,  pal- 
mate, with  S  to  7  lobes,  smooth,  veined  and  reticulated, 
pale  underneath  ;  lobes  oblong,  pointed,  .sharply  and 
twice  serrate.  Stem  herbaceous,  striated,  erect,  smooth. 
Japan.— Borders,  and  beds  of  the  finer  perennials,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.     Division. 

"  Spircsa     Uhnaria     (Meadow-sweet). — A     common 


British  plant,  with  erect,  reddish,  angular,  and  furrowed 
stems  2  to  4  feet  high.  Flowers,  in  summer  ;  yellowish- 
white,  sweet-scented,  small,  numerous,  in  a  large,  very 
compound  cyme,  the  outer  branches  of  which  rise  much 
above  the  central  one.  Leaves,  large,  pinnate  ;  leaflets 
5  to  9,  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  terminal  one  largest  and 
3-lobed  ;  stipules  roundish,  joined  to  the  stalk.  There  is 
a  variegated  variety,  and  also  a  double  flowered  one. 
Europe  and  Britain. — Borders,  in  any  soil,  and  in  waste 
places.     Division. 

"  Spiraa  venusla  (Queen  of  the  Prairie).—.^  handsome 
hardy  perennial,  x\  to  3  feet  high.  Flowers,  in  summer  ; 
deep  rosy-carmine,  in  large  terminal  compound  cymes. 
Leaves,  large,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  palmate-lobed  ;  lobes 
pointed  and  irregularly  toothed.  North  America  and 
Siberia.— Borders,  margin  of  shrubberies,  beds  of  the 
finer  perennials,  or  naturalisation,  in  sandy  loam.  Divi- 
sion." 

The  third  part  consists  of  select  lists  of  hardy  flowers 
for  various  purposes — a  very  useful  section  to  those  who 
need  this  kind  of  help  in  planting  their  gardens.  Thus 
we  have  the  best  herbaceous  plants,  the  best  bulbs,  the 
best  alpines,  spring-flowerers,  autumn-flowerers,  shade 
plants,  edging  plants,  silvery  leaves,  carpet  bedders, 
aquatics,  prostrate  or  drooping  growers,  climbers, 
white  flowers,  red  flowers,  blue  flowers,  yellow  flowers, 
fragrant  flowers,  &c.  There  is  an  index  of  generic 
names,  giving  the  natural  orders,  a  glossary,  and  an 
index  of  English  names.  The  whole  forms  a  handy- 
sized  book,  of  some  340  pages. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Cannell's  Nursery  at  Woolwich.— Who- 
ever wants  to  see  vtulium  in  parvo  in  perfection, 
should  take  train  (and  they  start  every  few  minutes), 
either  from  Cannon  Street,  Charing  Cross,  or  London 
Bridge,  to  Station  Road  or  Dockyard  Station,  Woolwich. 
Arrived  at  the  nursery  two  things  strike  a  stranger  as 
he  enters.  The  one  is  the  smallnessof  the  place,  and  the 
other  the  immensity  of  the  stock.  It  seems  impossible 
that  so  much  stulT  could  be  produced  or  kept  in  such 
small  compass.  Not  that  the  nursery  is  absolutely  a 
Pandora's  box,  though  relatively— and  in  regard  to  its 
apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  good  things— it  is 
much  more  wonderful.  As  one  gets  accustomed 
to  the  place,  several  other  facts  bore  their 
way  into  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  their  numbers,  and  yet  every  one  seems  per- 
fectly healthy,  models  of  shape  and  symmetry— there 
is  no  undue  proportion,  head  and  heels,  root,  stem, 
leaves,  flower— all  are  perfect  in  health,  and  properly 
proportioned  the  one  to  the  other.  The  major  portion 
of  the  stock  reminds  one  of  a  choice  collection  of  first- 
class  dolls,  every  member  is  perfect,  and  there  is  not  a 
monstrosity  among  them.  Mr.  Cannell  seems  to 
have  some  hidden  faculty  for  calling  forth  baby 
plants,  with  every  member  perfect,  at  will.  Whole 
hosts  of  cultivators  have  tried  to  do  likewise 
for  many  long  years,  but  very  often  the  plants 
refuse  to  come.  But  Mr.  Cannell  set  himself  down 
on  this  unlikely  spot,  and  his  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm have  bidden  the  waste  railway  bank  to  teem 
with  life  and  glow  with  beauty.  But  why  keep 
the  plants  so  small  ?  Want  of  space  might 
seem  to  answer  the  question.  But  that  is  not  the 
real  answer ;  this  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cannell's  business.  A  great  portion 
of  this  is  conducted  through  the  post— tiny  plants, 
robust  in  health,  and  with  the  roots  laced  round  rather 
than  wrapped  in  a  modicum  of  damp  moss,  are  placed 
between  the  protecting  sides  of  cards,  and  sent  all  over 
the  country,  throughout  Europe,  America,  Australia, 
India,  and  indeed  the  whole  world.  The  first  con- 
dition in  such  a  style  of  business  is  the  reduction  of 
weight ;  therefore  a  maximum  of  vitality,  with  a 
minimum  of  size  and  weight,  is  Mr.  Cannell's  first 
object— he  packs  the  utmost  amount  of  vital  force  and 
power  of  endurance  in  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, and  then  despatches  them  in  their  fragile  cases 
to  do  battle  with  time  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe;  and  mostly  the  plants  fight  bravely  for  dear  life, 
and  come  off  victorious.  Mr.  Cannell's  testimonials 
from  distant  and  foreign  parts  are  so  many  testimonies 
to  the  endurance  of  life  under  difficulties  as  well  as 
proofs  of  Mr.  Cannell's  skill  as  a  cultivator  and  packer, 
for  plants  are  grown  rather  than  packed  into  safe 
transit.  A  great  amount  of  healthy  life  in  a  small 
compass  is  not  only  a  talisman  of  safety  on  long 
journeys,  but  a  patent  method  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
transit  by  other  means  than  by  post.  The  cost  of  send- 
ing heavy  plants  long  distances  by  steam  or  rail  eats 
their  heads  oS  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
often  had  presents  of  plants  deaily  purchased 
twice  over  by  the  cost  of  conveyance.  Mr.  Cannell 
has  reduced  the  expense  of  transit  by  rail  or  boat 
to  the  lowest  figure.  For  bulk,  that  costs  much  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  he  offers  growing  force  that 
costs  nothing.  Instead  of  the  dead  weight  of  sub. 
stance  already  formed,  he  supplies  energies  in  embryo, 
or  with  its  first  lines  vigorously  laid  down.  His 
stocks  are  foundations  rather  than  buildings,  and  the 
difference  of  transfer  is  as  that  between  a  load  of  concrete 
and  the  heavy  materials  of  a  finished  house.  I  dwell  the 
longer  upon  this,  because  it  is  a  most  important  point, 
and  Mr.  Cannell  goes  almost  to  extremes  in  lightening 
the  weight  of  plant  parcels  to  the  utmost.  For  in- 
stance, those  who  object  to  the  weight  of  roots,  are 


offered  cuttings  of  all  the  plants  grown,  at  a  lower  rate. 
This  reduces  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  lowest  limit ; 
and,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  cuttings  of  many 
plants  in  skilful  hands  are  almost  equal  to  rooted  plants. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  does  Mr.  Cannell  grow  ? 
It  would  take  much  space  to  answer  this  question,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  mere  list  of  names.  Perhaps 
his  forle  is  Pelargoniums.  Among  these,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  of  every  shade  of  leaf  and  flower,  he  revels. 
And  he  is  not  simply  a  grower,  but  a  hybridiser  and 
seller  of  choice  seeds.  His  house  of  Zonals  for  seed- 
saving  was  a  grand  sight  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  To 
give  names  would  be  merely  to  skim  the  cream  of  all  the 
best  varieties  extant.  I  noticed  a  pretty  new  class  among 
the  Zonals.  For  some  time  we  have  had  stray  symptoms 
of  a  break  among  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and 
now  we  have  painted  or  variegated  flowers.  It  is 
probable  that  after  a  time  each  petal  may  be  as  different 
from  the  other  among  the  Zonals  as  the  different  petals  in 
the  show  or  fancy  classes  of  Pelargoniums.  Such 
varieties  as  Fairy  Ring,  with  their  bright  pink  eye,  sur- 
rounded with  a  pure  white  disc,  will  probably  break 
into  other  markings,  as,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  doing 
already.  But  one  must  add  a  word  about  Fuchsias. 
Well,  I  found  a  houseful  of  fine  stuff  of  all  the  best 
varieties,  while  the  sensation  plants  were  taking  a 
cooler  by  the  side  of  the  railway  at  the  close  of  their 
summer  campaign.  Mr.  Cannell  is  also  very  strong 
in  Chrysanthemums,  Alternantheras,  of  which  there 
were  very  many  thousands  of  amabilis  alone ;  Eche- 
verias,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  Verbenas, 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  Violets,  Dahlias,  Car. 
nations.  Calceolarias,  Antirrhinums,  &c. 

Mr.  Cannell  is  an  enthusiast  in  carpet  bedding,  and 
keeps  a  splendid  stock  of  plants  adapted  for  this  style 
of  furnishing.  His  large  bed,  already  noticed  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  the  finest  example  of  this  or 
indeed  any  style  of  bedding  that  I  have  seen  this 
season  ;  the  plants  in  that  one  bed  are  worth  from  £$0 
to  .^70.  There  was  a  wonderful  fine  stock  of  Dactylis 
elegantissima  growing  close  to  this  bed.  Altogether 
this  nursery  well  repays  a  visit ;  it  is  a  grand  example 
of  the  pursuit  of  gardening  under  difliculties  and  of  the 
gathering  up  of  fragments  and  patches  of  land  that 
nothing  be  lost  ;  it  also  shows  what  energy  and  skill 
and  glass  can  accomplish  in  the  art  of  production. 
Every  spot  here  is  made  to  teem  with  life,  and  all  that 
life  is  produced  for  distribution.  The  latter  lact  is 
never  lost  sight  of.  Hence  all  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  Fuchsias  or  those  grown  for  seed,  are  kept 
small,  in  order  that  they  may  be  cheap  to  purchase  and 
cheap  to  transport,  and  thus  certainly  largely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Cannell  is  filling  a  most  useful  niche  in  the 
world  horticultur.al,  and  sending  much  of  the  riches  of 
the  Old  World  to  gladden  places  and  people  in  the 
New,  who,  but  for  his  prompt  and  skilful  mode  of 
business,  would  never  have  heard  of  nor  seen  them. 
Plants  or  cuttings  per  post,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  by 
road,  ship,  or  rail,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  safety 
and  despatch— ought  to  be  inscribed  in  golden  letters 
over  the  Station  Road  Nursery,  Woolwich.  F. 
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-Overcast  throughout.  Rain  fell  durinj,'  the  early  mc 
ing  hours  and  frequently  during  the  day. 

almost   continuously  during  the  day,  and  again  al 

-Overcast  dll  noon,  and  again  at  ni^ht.  ^'ariable  dur 
the  day.  Thunder  and  lightning  prevalent  ah 
3  A.M.     Rain  fell  frequently. 

-Very  variable.     Frequent  heavy 

thunder  and  lightning  between  2  and  3  P.M. 

-Large  amounts  of  cloud  prevalent  throughout. 

-Variable,  but  fine.     Hazy  and  foggy. 
-Cloudless  in  morning  ;  variable  altcrwards.    V 
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TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF  RAIN 
DIFFERENT  STATIONS, 
DUBING  THE  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  1871. 


Birminchara 
VVolverhampU 


Shem"&  ^" 
Liverpool 

Sallord  .. 


Temperature  of  i 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Whether  Caladiums  have  ceased  to  be  ornamental 
or  not,  they  should  now  be  collected  from  cool  con- 
servatories, greenhouses,  &c.,  and  taken  into  drier 
and  warmer  quarters,  so  as  to  ripen  their  bulbs 
properly  before  they  enter  their  season  of  rest,  which, 
in  the  case  of  early  grown  plants,  has  already  arrived. 
The  first  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  ripen  the  leaves 
must  be  the  sign  to  withhold  water  and  to  give  but 
very  little  more  afterwards.  These  remarks  also  apply 
to  the  requirements  of  Gloxhtias,  Achiincnes,  &c.  At 
the  risk  of  repeating  suggestions  given  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  I  advise  that  all  Heaths  be  examined 
minutely,  to  detect  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  any 
symptoms  of  mildew,  which  forms  and  spreads  so 
quickly  now.  The  iiseful  winter-blooming  Ericas, 
such  as  £.  Willmoreana,  E.  hyemalis,  E.  grandlnosa, 
and  E.  gracilis,  should  now  be  placed  in  as  light  and 
airy  a  position  as  possible,  elevated  upon  pots  turned 
upside  down  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  blooms  have 
every  opportunity  to  form  freely  and  well.  With 
regard  to  watering,  though  it  is  needless  to  state  that 
none  should  sutler,  such  as  these  need,  if  anything, 
even  more  attention  than  others  whilst  actively  engaged 
in  flower-bud  formation.  Bring  pots  containing  bulbs 
of  TroptsoUim  iricoloruin,  and  any  other  of  the  section, 
into  the  full  light  of  an  exposed  greenhouse  shelf. 
Those  who  grow  any  of  the  winter  blooming  varieties 
of  the  old  Tropmlum  Lobbii,  should  shift  them  at  once 
into  their  flowering  pots,  and  place  them  in  their 
winter  quarters,  so  that  they  may  get  a  good  start 
before  winter  sets  in.  With  the  necessary  amount  of 
judgment  reduce,  by  a  slight  but  uniform  gradation,  the 
temperature  in  Orchid-houses.  The  temperature  in 
the  Cattleya-Iiouse  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  mean 
of  about  60"  by  night,  with  an  increase,  when  by  arti- 
ficial means  only,  of  5°  or  8°  by  day — the  Vanda, 
Saccolabium,  or  Aerides  houses  being  kept  at  an 
increase  of  10°  or  12°  beyond  this.  Purchased  bulbs  of 
the  pretty  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  and  clumps  of  the  indis- 
pensable Hotda  japonica — so  useful  for  forcing — 
should  be  potted  immediately  they  come  to  hand, 
and  be  well  "watered  in"  an  hour  or  two  sub- 
sequently, to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots.  It  will 
be  observed  that  many  plants  immediately  they  are 
"housed,"  or  brought  in  from  the  outer  air,  will  begin 
to  ripen  off  previous  to  shedding  many  of  their 
leaves,  some  varieties  of  course  more  than  others. 
More  attention  will  therefore  be  needed  for  some 
weeks  to  come  in  regard  to  keeping  the  struc- 
tures free  from  too  marked  symptoms  of  decay. 
I  deem  it  of  some  little  importance,  however,  not  to 
remove  too  violently  or  quickly  such  ripening  leaves 
upon  any  kinds  of  plants  which  are  at  all  valued. 
Rather  permit  them  to  ripen  off  as  far  as  possible 
naturally,  so  that  their  natural  functions  are  not 
interfered  with.  The  buds  upon  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  enable  the  grower  to  discern 
well  which  should  remain  and  which  be  removed, 
especially  in  instances  where  fine  blooms  are  desired. 
In  practice  I  could  never  see  any  real  benefit 
gained  by  the  thinning  process.  The  few  blooms 
left  become  larger,  certainly,  and  are  all  very  well 
where  home  decoration  is  sacrificed  for  the  purposes 
of  exhibition ;  not  so  otherwise,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  new  narrow-petaled  Japanese  varie- 
ties. The  petals  upon  these  are  so  long  that  the 
necessity  for  thinning  may  sometimes  arise  to  obviate 
one  bloom  being  unduly  mixed  up  with  others,  which 
certainly  destroys  their  individual  beauty. 


FORCING  HOUSES. 

Give  the  necessary  attention  to  pot  Vines  intended 
for  early  forcing  by  removing  them  to  a  place  where 
they  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  by  way  of  a 
liminary  to  pruning,  &c.  Where  proper  coverings 
not  afforded  for  outdoor  Vine  borders,  especially  those 
the  Vines  in  which  are  forced,  the  best  kind  of 
temporary  or  makeshift  protection  should  be  made  use 
of.  Bracken  Fern  being  light,  and  admitting  the  air 
with  moderate  freedom,  makes  a  good  base  when 
placed  about  a  foot  thick  ;  a  proper  thatch  of  straw 
may  be  given,  which  would  make  all  watertight. 
Next  to  this,  simply  straw  or  stable  litter,  or  both,  used 
as  above,  should  be  requisitioned.  Pines  generally 
will  now  need  much  more  caution  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  Strictly  speaking,  each  plant  should  now 
be  tested,  and  watered  or  not  according  to  its  own 
individual  wants.  Finally  and  expeditiously  make  all 
right  for  the  winter  in  regard  to  the  tan-pits,  and  the 
materials  used  to  cause  the  necessary  fermentation. 
Fruiters  must,  when  the  fruit  has  almost  finished  swell- 
ing, be  kept  in  a  dry,  high  temperature,  as  by  these 
means,  aided  by  as  free  as  possible  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  only,  is  good  flavour  to  be  insured,  especially  at 
this  infelicitous  season.  Pot  Figs  and  all  others  which 
cease  to  produce  fruit  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, to  induce  them  to  assume  a  state  of  rest,  by  lay- 
ing the  former  upon  their  sides  under  a  wall  or  some 
such  sunny  position.  Wiere  late  Melons  are  still 
growing,  maintain  a  somewhat  dry  heat  to  insure  good 
flavour  to  the  fruit.  Wherever  vacancies  occur  in 
Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Fig  houses,  these  should  be  made 
up  forthwith  by  removing  the  most  promising  young 
trees  of  proper  sorts  from  the  outside  walls. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Remove  now  decisively  all  young  summer  or  late 
autumn  growths  from  the  wall  fruit  trees,  to  stop 
the  activity  of  the  roots,  and  to  admit  the  light  and  air 
more  freely  around  the  older  shoots  which  are  required 
to  remain.  Preparation  may  be  made  at  any  time  now 
for  planting  young  Fruit  Trees  against  walls,  by  pro- 
perly preparing  the  ground,  such  as  by  adding  fresh 
loam  and  a  moderately  good  supply  of  wholesome 
manure.  Those  who  are  intending  to  plant  young 
Apricot  trees  would  do  well  to  add  a  little  chalk  to  the 
other  soils  collected  to  grow  them  in,  if  the  natural  soil 
of  their  district  is  not  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  may  now  be  taken  up  and  re- 
potted for  forcing,  as  well  as  a  first  batch  of  flowering 
shrubs  for  a  like  purpose.  When  the  ground  becomes 
'  irately  moist,  and  fit  to  work.  Anemones  may  be 
planted  into  the  open  borders.  The  scarlet  Turban 
and  other  Ranunculuses  may  likewise  be  planted  into 
the  border  prepared  previously.     Be  careful  to  plant 

th  the  root  "claws"  downwards,  and  not  more  than 
2  inches  deep,  or  less  if  the  ground  has  been  recently 
worked,  and  is  likely  to  settle  down  at  all.  Prune  im- 
mediately all  pot  Roses  intended  for  winter  forcing. 
lot  cut  any  fine  strong  shoots  upon  "Teas"  too 
severely,  but,  by  leaving  three  or  four  eyes  upon  such, 
ivour  to  secure  fine  growths  and  blooms.  I  have 
alluded  recently  to  the  need  of  planting  hardy  bulbs 
early,  and  may  refer  to  such  as  Crotun  Imperials, 
Gladioli  of  the  hardy  border  kinds,  Fritillarias, 
tuberous  Irises,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
before.  I  would  proffer  another  timely  warning,  ;'.  e., 
that  all  plants  of  any  value  be  potted  up  forthwith  and 
removed  under  protection.  The  time  is  already  short 
to  prepare  the  roots  for  winter,  independent  of  the  risk 
if  left  out-of-doors  any  longer. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
need  add  little  to  the  suggestions  of  the  past  week 
wo  in  this  department.    The  rain  has  come  liberally, 
and  the  empty  spaces  are  now  filled  with  such  subjects 
e  in  demand  throughout   our   trying  winters.     If 
suitable  space  still  exists,  by  all  means  fill  it  with  more 
Lettuces,  Endives,   Cabbages,  Caulijlo-^'crs,  &c.,  even  at 
the  risk  of  having  an  excess.     A  poor  supply  exhibits 
eakness  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  whilst  super- 
abundance  is   never  found   fault   with.      Sow  a  good 
batch  of  Australian   or    Golden   Cress  upon  a  warm 
iouthem  aspect,  as  well  as  more  Turnip  Radish  seed. 
W.  E. 


Miscellaneous. 


English  Grapes.— Our 


producing  some  of  the  finest  Grapes  in  the  world,  and  the 
fame  of  the  giant  Vines  at  Hampton  Court  and  Ci 


country  is  noted  for 
""       dth< 
aber 


land  Lodge,  Windsor,  is  great. 
George  III.  was  so  pleased  with  a  perfi 
Drury-lane  Theatre  that  he  gave  orders  for  a  hundred 
dozen  bunches  of  Grapes  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Hampton 
Court  Vine,  if  so  many  could  be  found  upon  it,  and  sent 
to  the  actors.  The  gardener  executed  his  commission, 
and  informed  his  royal  master  that  he  could  still  cut 
off  as  many  more  without  stripping  the  tree.  Food 
yournal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apple  Skins  becoming  Leathery  :  J.  J.  S.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  Apples  when  stored  to  turn  of  a 
dark  colour,    the  skin  becoming  leathery.     On  such 


individuals  Sphseropsis  malorum  sometimes  occurs,  but 
whether  it  is  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  change  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  M.  J.  B. 

Araucakia  imbricata  Fruiting  :  F.  E.  T.  Yes, 
several  times,  at  Bicton,  Kew,  and  elsewhere. 

Artichoke  Gall  on  the  Oak  :  \V.  W.  You  will  find 
an  article  on  this  gall  at  p.  1162. 

Books;  J.  S.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  "The  Rose  Garden,"  or 
Mr.  Cranston's  "Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose." 
will  meet  your  requirements. 

Dipladenia  ;  Yorkshire.  Much  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
The  colour  is  a  clear  carmine,  as  deep  on  the  outside 
as  within,  and  the  clear  white  sharply  defined  base  of 
the  tube  is  a  distinctive  feature.  We  should  be  glad  to 
be  favoured  with  your  address. 

Diseases  in  Tea  :  G.  L.  See  p.  1296. 

Figs  :  Sut.  Figs  ' '  gape  "  or  split  open  through  too 
much  humidity  surrounding  them  whilst  ripening,  either 
too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  too  damp  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  are  growing.  The  best  sorts  for 
general  culture  under  glass  are  White  Marseilles,  Lee's 
Perpetual,  and  Bourjassotte  Grise,  the  best  of  all  Figs. 
There  is  no  good  manual  on  Fig  growing  yet  written. 

Insects  :  K,  Balham.  Blatta  americana,  small  variety. 
Sink  two  or  three  earthenware  basins  up  to  the  rim  in 
the  ground  of  your  Orchid  beds,  and  bait  them  with 
bread  crumbs.  They  will  scramble  in  and  can't  creep 
out,  /.  O.  W.—McG..Brigg.  Caterpillar  ofGeometra 
(Odontopera)bidentata  of  Stephens  ;  dentaria,  Hubner. 
/.  O.   IV. 

London  Agent  :  F.  M.  Bilton.  We  really  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  G.  Classens  has  an  agent  in  London  or 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  E..  Dublin.  Pears:  i,  not  quite  ' 
certain ;  2,  Urbaniste  ;  4,  Flemish  Beauty  ;  6,  Beurrii 
de  Capiaumoni.  Apples:  i.  Sops  of  Wine  ;  4,  Hick's 
Fancy  ;  5,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  6,  Emperor  Alexander  ; 
7,  Keswick  Codlin ;  8,  Kerry  Pippin,— 7.  T.  Apples  : 

1,  Oslin ;  2,  W.arwickshire  Pippin  ;  5,  Herefordshire 
Pearmain  ;  6,  Sturmer  Pippm.— 7.  C.  b-  Co.  Apple: 
Cellini  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  D.,  Nemry.  The  common 
Soapwort,  Saponaria  officinalis.— 7.  S.  B.  Clematis 
tubulosa,  Turcz.,  a  native  of  N.  China.— 7.  5.  J., 
Aberdeen.  Your  Heaths  are— 2,  the  fine-leaved  Heath, 
Erica  cinerea ;  r,  the  white-flowered  variety  of  the 
same,  E.  cinerea  alba  ;  3,  the  cross-leaved  Heath,  E. 
Tetralix ;  4,  the  common  Ling,  Calluna  vulgaris.— 7  G. 
The  flower  and  leaves  both  belong  to  Mutisia  decurrens 
a  very  ornamental  plant,  frequently  grown  as  a  green- 
house climber,  and  originally  introduced  from  the 
Andes  of  Chih.— C.  B.  i,  Lastrea  patens  ;  2,  L.  aris- 
tata  ;  3,  L.  decomposita.— 7-  C.   i,  Cheilanthes  odora; 

2,  A  very  pretty  and  novel  variety  of  Pteris  serrulata, 
which  we  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing 
again. 

New  Grape,   Rockwood  Sweetwater  :   J.   Wood- 
thorpe.     Is  this  anything  else  than  an  abortive  sample 
~  Royal  Muscadine,  hav- 

uced  no 


ng  ripened  early  in  consequence  of  having 


seeds  I    There 


worthy  of  being 


nothing  i 
sent  out  as  a  new  variety. 

Palm-nut  Meal  :  C.  P.  Manchester.  The  Palm-nut 
meal,  used  for  feeding  cattle,  is  the  crushed  seeds  of 
Elais  guineensis. 

Periwinkle;  J.  L.,  Southport.  If  you  are  anxious  to 
have  vour  banks  of  this  plant  green  all  the  winter,  you 
must  'not  cut  it  down  until  it  shows  signs  of  making 
new  growth  in  spring,   and  then  it  is  best  only  to  thin 

Selection  of  Kitchen  Apples:  "  Stewkly,  Buds." 
We  would  recommend  the  following  :— Lord  Sulfield, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Tower 
of  Glammis,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Mire  de  Menage,  Alfriston,  and  Dumelow's 
Seedling. 

Stewing  Pears  :  Ibid.    Catillac. 

VINE-LE.A.VES  ;  J.  D.  &=  S.  They  are  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  The  raised  spots  on  the  under-side  are 
extremely  common,  and  are  not  injurious,  but  the  larger 
brownspots,  which  in  some  cases  destroy  half  the  leaves, 
have  arisen  from  water  resting  upon  them.  In  one  case 
we  find  an  undescribed  Phoma  on  them,  but  we  do  not 
suppose  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  condition. 
The  roots  must  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  or  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  which  can  only  be  estimated  on  the 
spot  to  account  for  so  much  mischief,  AI.  J,  B, 

Wine  Making  ;  Frugylity  asks  if  some  of  our  readers 
will  inform  him  what  vessels  are  required  to  make 
Grape  wine  from  unripe  Grapes,  with  and  without  their 
leaves,  of  which  many,  like  himself,  will  have  a  large 
quantity  this  year.  He  would  also  be  obliged  for  a 
recipe  for  making  both  still  and  effervescmg  wines; 
quantity,  l3  gallons. 

Catalogues  Received  :— George  Such  (South  Amboy, 
N  1  )  Catalogue  of  some  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,'  including  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.— Joseph 
Tremble  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other 
Flower  Roots.  —Richard  Dean,  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths 
and  other  Bulbs,  Hardy  Bedding  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. — 
Butler,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
and  Cape  Bulbs,  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Plants,  &c.  — Ewing  &  Co.,  Catalogue  of  Dutch 
Flower  Roots,  Sec— Harrison  &  Sons,  Autumn  Cata- 
logue of  Selected  Dutch  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. — 
Wood  &  Co.,  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  for  1871. — W.  Thom- 
Catalogue  of  Vines  and  Pines.— Geo.  Jackn—  '- 


M'Kenzie  k  Sons,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and 
other  Flowering  Bulbs.— George  Yates,  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Roots.— David  Gold  M'Kay,  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.— J.  W.  Otto- 
lander  &  Son  (Boskoop),  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 
—Isaac  Davies,  List  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.— 
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Communications  Received  :-R.  D.— R.  C.  E.— W.  H.  R.- 
J.  B.  -  R.  S.-D.  E.  C  — C.  W.  D.  —  W.  F.-C.  C.  H.  G.- 
A.  S.  K.— W.  W.— H.  M.-G.  McG.— J.  D.  F.-A.  F. 


MARRIED. —  On  the  28th  ult.,  at  Selliurst  Con- 
gregational Ctiurch,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Langridge, 
Goodwin  Moginie  Shaw,  of  56,  Cannonbury  Park 
South,  and  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  third  son  of  John  Shaw,  of 
Northampton  Park,  Cannonbury,  to  Eliza  Christiana, 
elder  daughter  of  the  lata  William  Fkedehick 
Farwig.     No  cards. 


[arktls* 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Oct,  5. 
A  large  consignment  of  foreign  produce  has  reached  us 
during  the  last  few  days,  comprising  Pears  and  Apples 
and  some  late  Peaclies — the  latter,  however,  very  inferior. 
Home-grown  fruit,  consisting  of  the  same  varieties,  has 
been  also  more  plentiful  ;  and  good  late  Peaches,  such 
as  Barrington  and  Late  Admirable,  are  making  better 
prices.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Magnum  Bonum  Plums 
are  both  coming  very  good 


Apples,   per  J  si 
Cobs,  per  lb. 

Fifbert's,  per 'lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


Artichckes,  per  doz. 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..  : 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

half  sieve..  ..  ; 

Cabbages,  p.  doz. . .  : 
Capsicums,  p.  100..  : 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  « 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  : 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun.    : 


French  Beans,  p.  11 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . 

Potatos  (good  s£ 


Fruit. 

Melons,  each         .* 

mges,  per  100  . . 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . . 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Vegetables. 


Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  1 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ..02 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  o  g 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott,  i  c 
Onions,  per  bunch  ..04 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..02 
I  Peas,  per  quart  . .  10 
Radishes,  per  bunch  o  2 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08 
Spinach,  perbushel     2  6 


The  Planting  Season. 
SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,    Merriott,  Somerset,  begs 

■   to  offer  to  Gentlemen,  who  intend  Planting  this  Season,  a  larpc 
well  assorted  stock  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 


CATALOGUES  free  "of  the  (fR^AR^DIsf  Sndlts  CO^^^^^ 
at  25.,  describing  over  3500  sorts,  with  Cultural  Notes. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  Holland,  in  prime  condition. 
CATA- J  ..       . 


Planting  Season.— October,  1871. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
The  Carlisle  Nurseries,  Knowefield,  Carlisle. 
These  old  established  Nurseries  are  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES.  &c.,  orders  for 
which  are  respectfully  solicited.  The  plants  arc  healthy  and  well- 
rooted,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  lifting,  packing  and  forwarding. 
Prices  moderate,  and  special  offers  made  fur  large  quantities. 
Seed  Warehouse.  44,  English  Street.  Cadi^le. 


30J,  ;'24to3o,  405.:'StockI,  izs.';   Splendiduni   (white),Maid's   Blusli; 
13   to  15,  505.  :  Jacksonii,   Victoria,    12  to   15,   15s.   to   i8i.    per   doz.: 

bushy,  healthy  plants."  EVERGREEN  PRIVEt!  i8t024",  'iS.'p^r 
1000:    2d   to  r,6,   205.       BERBERIS     AQUIFOLlA,    15    to    20,    50J. 
PINES,  18  to  24,  5oi.    ENGLISH  OAK,  18  to  24,  20s. 


G RIGOR'S  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA.- 
Stronc  flowering  plants  of  this,  the  finest  of  all  the  Columbine 
are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  at  loi.  per  dozen,  including  basket  ai 
package ;  Smaller  Plants,  30s.  and  40s.  per  100  ;  Seeds,  2j.  6a.  per  pack( 
Cash  prices.  For  editorial  remarks  on  this  exquisite  flower,  see  tl 
Gardeners'  CkronicUof  the  sar 


JOHNGRIGORa 


,  Forres,  N.l 


LABELS.  LABELS.— PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH 
LABELS— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
)ng,  4s.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  35*.,  cash  on  deliver>'.  Sample  Label 
ent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FfSHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Boilers. 
T     JONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 


I  any  Station  in  England,  for  Cash  with  order 


JAMES    BOYD    and    SONS,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hfating  Encinee;rs,  Paislty,  N.E- 
CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    VINERIES,    FORC 
ING  HOUSES,  PITS,  and  ever,  descriplii.n  at  Horticultural  Building, 

i!l''any"part  o'r"the°Un'itcd"Kin(.-dom"'  Sa"u'facture?s'?f '"not-watcr 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c 


by  an  amateur.    Four  hundred  feet  can  be  firmly  glazed  or  unglazed  in 

one  hour.     Drawings,  &c.,  for  i  stamp,  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

THOMAS  A.  BICKLEY,  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham. 

Proceedintjs  in  Chancery  will  be  taken  against  any  person  nilringing 


Arcliaiigel  Mats. 

BLACKBURN    and    SONS  beg  to  inform  their 

friends   that    the    First    Shipment   of  NEW   MATS   has  just 
■    Russia  MaTliSoSrs'lTan^"?.  Wormwood  slreM.'E'c"  '°"' 


K^ 


^DERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  Lon< 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  IVhiie  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 
Prices  upon  application. 


^L.-^TE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 

5  GARDEN  BOXES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size. 
1  161.  6d.  [Prices  from  351. 


MANGERS,  easily  kept  clea 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAV 
DUST  BINS.cl 

CORN        BINS,       CONSERVATORY     SHELVES,     OlSTERNS, 
CATTLE    and    PIG    TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 


.•ING,  unsusceptible  c 


ALFRED  BRABY, 


Planting  Season. 

TW.  PILCHER,  Station  Nursery,  Horsham,  Sussex, 
.   can  supply  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Standard  ROSES, 
FRUIT  TREKS,  PLANTS  and  SEEDS  of  every  description. 
Imported  DUTCH  Flowering  BULBS. 

T,  W.  P.  has  for  Sale  about  50,000  ASH,  3  to  6  feet ;  2000  Spruce 
Scotch  and  Austriaca  FIRS,  3  to  7  feet;  Common  LAUREL,  2  ti 
6  feet,  per  100  or  1000  :  Spanish  CHESTNUT,  3  to  5  Icet :  also  gooc 
flowering  roots  of  TRITOMA  UVARIA,  wr  dozen  or  100 
ASPARAGUS  roots  for  forcing,  per  too  or  1000.  Prices  on  .ipplieation. 

To  Railway  Contractors  and  Enclosure  PlantersT^ 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— When  you  asJi  for 

SAYNOR  AND  COOKE'S  WARRANTED  PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark  SAYNOR,  also  the  Corporate  Mark,  Obtain 
Warranted,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

S.  He  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  tor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  arc  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 
I      S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING   KNIVES  arc  the  best 

I  Pailon  Works,  Shedield.  '  Established  upwards  of  uc  years. 


Samples,  i 


smaller.     A  large  juantilyjjf  fii«;  SCOTCH  FIR  PLANTS,  OAKS, 


and  other  FOREST  TREES.     Fine 
SoBlNSIW, 


House,  Me 


,  Deri 


To  Planters. 

■  ,IMES,  10  feet ;  POPLARS,  10  to  16  feet ;  ACACIA, 
J  10  to  1.  feet;  BIRCH,  10  feet;  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  9  feet; 
CAMORE,  10  to  12  feet;  and  other  Trees. 

\MERICAN  and  CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT.«,  PORTUGAL  and 
IMMliN  LAUREL,  HOLLY,  RHODODENDRON.  BERBERIS, 
)X,  YEW,  THUJA  AUREA  and  LOBBU,  THUJOPSIS 
IREALIS,  and  other  Evergreens,  good  and  cheap.  A  large  quan- 
y  of  EVERGREENS,  suitable  for  potting.  Priced  CATALOGUE 
"'"rOYAiJty  strawberry,  211.  per  lo);  4J.  per  dozen. 
J.  TROTMAN,  Spring  Grove  Nursery,  Isleworth,  W. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES    from    ELACKHEATH    STATION  ; 

ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

IHIRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-grown  NURSERY 


JAMES  W.  TODMAN,  Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.I 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  (from  the  best  growers), 
strong  plants,  in  3-inch  pots,  3s.  ner  dozen,  20s.  per  100;  can  be 
had  by  the  1000.  GERANIUM  JEAN  SISLEY,  6j.  per  dozen: 
cheaper  by  the  too.  GOLDEN  TRICOLORS,  GOLD  and  BRONZE 
and  iiONALS,  all  strong  plants,  in  3-inch  pots,  at  low  prices,  all 
package  free.  A  NEW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  GER- 
ANItTMS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application  to 
\V  POTTEN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehur5t,Kent 


WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  Nt 
Basford,  Notts,  is  now  booking  orders  for  forward  delivery  o 
WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  TIMBER  and  ORNA 
MENTAL  TREES  for  HEDGES  and  GAME  COVERTS,  and  fo 
BASKET-MAKING  purposes.  CATALOGUES  free  upon  appli 
cation  as  above.  In  the  Press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
The  SALIX,  or  WILLOW  ;  a  revised  anj  enlarged  Edition,  con 


For  Double  Plouglis, 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in   England. 

>-or  particulars  apply  toJOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
London,  E.G. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qa,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
,- :.: -J  Granitic  Paint  Company. 


HEAD  GARDENER,  for  New  England,  U.S.— In 
consequence  of  the  number  of  applications  for  above  situation, 
the  Advertiser  is  under  the  necessity  of^taking  this  means  of  informing 
Applicants  that  the  SITUATION  has  been  FILLED  this  week.— 


rOHN    CARTER, 


Nurseryman,    Keighley,    York- 

L  MAN  for  Laying-out  new  Grounds,  and 
I  Jobbing  Work:  also  a  YOUTH  about 


To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  for  the  Country,  about  30  miles  west  ol 
London,  a  practical  WORKING  MAN,  competent  to  under- 
take the  Manapement  of  a  Greenhouse,  with  a  knowledge  of  Rock 
ne   Plants,  and  the  general  work  of  Oi 

e!"  h,  V.  H'.'srailh'sS"spap?r^0ffi'ce'',"G7ea 


'erns,  Alpine    : 
ng  -Apply  by 


WANTED,  a  steady  MAN,  used  to  Nursery  Work, 
to  plant  Forest  Trees,  Graft  and  Grow  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses, 
the  Management  of  the  Nursery  Work.     No  glass.     A 
'lave  constant  employment.- Apply,  with  refer- 
.  oyer,  to  J.  W.    COLE,  Nurseryman,    Halton 
Holgate,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 


good  Workman  < 


WANTED,  a  steady  young  MAN,  from  the  country, 
to  do  Jobbing  Work  and  assist  in  Plant  Houses.  A  good 
opportunity  for  one  wishing  to  learn  Plant  Growing.  Wages  t2j.  per 
week,— A.  B.,  Mr.  Lewis,  Baker,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.  W 


Worlilng  Gardener. 

ANTED,  a  single  MAN,  accustomed  to  a  Market 

Garden,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  his  duties.     State 
ages  and  last  place— A.  B,  Post  Office,  Ncwl 


w 


WANTED,  a  first-class  TRAVELLER,  well  versed 
in  Plants  of  every  description  and  their  value.     To 
not  be  limited.     If  a  knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade  prelen 
Gardmiri  ChnnicU  Office,  Vf.C 


r  the  Seed  Trade  preferred.— Z.  . 


w 


ANTED,  a  SHOPMAN.— Must  be  experienced, 
quick  at  Counter  Work ;  one  acquainted  with  the  Retail, 
■t  of  taking  entire  Charge  of  that  Department,  preferred.— 
aling  amount  of  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  C.  D., 
Chr%icU  Office.  W.^C.  ' 


W^ 


E.  THO.MSON,  20,  High  Str< 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


XPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 

and    BAILIFF),    of  various    qualifications,   recommended    to 
tlcmen.^^Funher  particulars  given  on  application  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 


HENDERSON  AND  SON,  Wellington  Nu 


Sydmonton,  Newbury,  Berks. 


G 


ARDENER   (HEAD).~Age  27,    married,    three 


,  Po.st  Office,  Ewell, ! 


GARDENER  (Head). —Married  ;  thoroughly 
practical;  has  had  extensive  experience  in  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  also  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  highly  recommended.  Seven 
years' personal  character.— T.  B.,  4,  Park  Terrace,  U 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  single;  understands 
English  and   French   Gardening,   Arboriculture,   Forcing,  and 
Orchid  and  Vine  Culture.     Three  and  a  half  years'  experience  on  the 
and    dependei 


1  and  Flower  Gardening.     Has  had 


Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables ; 

Plants,  the  Erecting  and 
urai  xsuiidings,  &c.  Single-handed 
character.— A.  B.,  13,  Charles  Street, 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  30, 
single;    thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches.    Two  years' 
good  character.- A.  B.,  2o,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  N.VV. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30,  married; 
understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines  and  Orchards, 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  four  or  more  are  kept.- 
Agc  26,  single  :  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melon 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Orchids  ;  also  Kitchen  and  Flowi 
Gardening— J.  S..  Mr.  Wooley,  Nurseryman.  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


G. ARDENER  (Journeyman).— Age  23  ;  eight  years 
experience.    Two  and  a  half  years'  good  character.- X.  Y.  Z.i 


Post  Office,  Sunning  Hill,  Berks. 


GARDENER    (Single-handed,    or    otherwise).— 
Age  25,  single.     Four  years'  good  character. — J.  J.,  Mr.  Jones, 
Stationer.  Post  Office.  Upper  Clapton.  E. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  Second),  where 
two  or  more  are  kept.— Age  21 ;  understands  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Four  years'  good  character.- ROBERT  ESTCOURT, 
BrownshiTl,  near  Stroud,  GIoi 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden.— Age  20;    two   years'  good  character.— B.  A., 
Post  Office,  Northampton. 


G 


ARDENER  (Under),  or  to  t.-ike  charge  of  Houses. 

'""      years'  good  character.— Address,  stating  terras,  F.  C.  A,, 
Office,  l<or%vich. 


General  Post 


G 


ARDENER, 

Middle-aged,  ms 


GARDENER   and    BAILIFF.— 

had  great  experience 
Gardening ;  also  the 


-A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Devi 


Also  a  good  practical  Gardener  :  has  had  i 
'  '"anting  New  Gardens  ant 
,  and  previous  employers. 


ESTATE  AGENCY.  &c.— Age  29  ;  has  had  14  years" 
practical  experience  on  some  of  the  largest  Estates  in  the 
countn- :  thoroughly  understands  the  Value  and  Management  of  Land, 
Slock,  Timber,  &c. ;  also  all  kinds  of  Estate  Work,  including  Fencing, 

Draining,  Levelling,  Land  Sun-'eying,  " "--  "'— -    '^--"'=— '— 

and  EsiTmatcs  for  all  kinds  of  i^ufld 


Plans,  Specifi 
-J.  H*^,'  ^f'r.  D^n^nis^W^ii^e^'^Sor 


wiedge  of'  the  profes 
ad.LondSJK 


iROPAGATOR,    or    PROPAGATOR    and 

FOREMAN.-Middle-aged  ;  well   experienced.- C.  A.,  Bootle 
:l  (Lodge).  Irlam  Lane,  Linacre,  Liverpool. 


IMPROVER,  where  he  could  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  General  Routine  of  a  good  Garden.- A  steady,  obliging  young 
Man,  who  has  been  three  and  a-half  years  in  the  profession.  No 
objection  to  Market  Gardening.  Unexceptionable  character.— W.  S., 
Post  Office,  Old  Beckenham,  Kent. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 


X     Gardetters'  Chronicle  Oflice,  W.C. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WAREHOUSE  MANAGER,  or  SHOP  FOREMAN. 
—Age  30  ;    15  years'  experience  in   all   the  Departments,  and 
first-class  relcrences.-M.,  Box^.  Post  Office,  Chester. 


:  Road,  Hackney  Downs,  ] 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

QHOPMAN,     or    ASSISTANT.— Thoroughly 

—For  particulars  apply  to  T.  T.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadcnf 


:  apply  t 


October  7,   1871.] 
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ATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOO 

MANURE  COMPANY  {Limited), 
TENANT  FARMERSoccupyine  upwards  of  EIGHl 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of  LAN  D. 
Chief  Offices— 109,  Fcnchurch  Street,  London,  E,C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street.  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
CAfltrman— Robert  Leeds,  Castieacre,  Norfolk. 
Afa/iag-in^ Director— James  Odams. 
his  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  directii 
Agriculturists— circumstances  that  have    earned    for   it  anoth 

"THE  TENANT-FARMERS"  MANURE  COMPANY." 
:veral  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  su 
d    to   the   Agricultural   I'ubllc,  and   the   increasing   demand   th 
is  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  a 


R 


EES  AND  CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 

GUANO  (Registcied  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
V  for  delivery  m  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
he  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
_   '  "  '"  "   "  percent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 


bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  anal 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58,  Old  Broad  Str< 


TV 


EPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER, 

'  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

I  Laboratory,  ir,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C  , 


lly  the  percentages  c 

—  -•you  euaranlc= 

1  he  more  gene 


dly  add  anyth 

d  only  10  per  cent,  of 
id  insoluble  phosphate 


cm.— Believe mc,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
•  The  Secretary,  REES  AND  CO.  (Limite. 


M' 


SALES  conducted  free  of  charge. 


GARDENS,  FARMS  (singly  or  in  c 


PLANTS,  adapted 


Tredegar  Nursery,  Bow,  E. 

LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  above, 
NINE  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  &c.  i  also  150,000 
London  Markets. 


SALES    BY   AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  n.W  and  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY  and  MONDAY,  October  7  and 9.  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely  each  day,  first-class  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 
'rULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES 
"""  ■   GLADIOLI.LILIUMS.and  other  Dutch  Flowering 


,well-l 


ings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


To  GENTLEMEN, 


M 


Frlmley  Park  Nursery,  near  Blacltwater. 

""'  """ -"-RYMEN,  and  OTHERS  ENGAGED 

m  PLANTING. 

ESSRS.  WEEKS  and  WATTS  are  instructed  by 

the  proprietor,  Mr.  Holder,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
above  Nursery-,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  at  II  o'clock  (in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  at  Lady  Day  next),  the  whole  of 
llie  thriving  NlfRSERY  STOCK  upon  Ten  Acres,  including  Ever- 
green, Coniferte,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Forest 
i  rees.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  together  with  some  fine  Standard 
Rhododendrons,  selected  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  &c  ;  a  few 
Ornamental  FLOWER  POTS  and  VASES. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  previous  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr  OVER,  York  Town,  Elackwater Tor  of  thr  •—'-?— 
^\okmpham,  Berks. 


Be  Mr.  R.  Glendlnnlng,  DeceasecL 

ABSOLUTE  SALE. 

To  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and  FLORISTS. 

High  Road,  Turnham  Green,  near  the  Toll  Gate,  and  known  as  the 

Chiswick  Nurseries. 

|I/TR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  the  Executri.\  to 

^„SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnham  Green, 
on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  in  TWO  LOTS 
the  valuable  LEASES,  GOODWILL,  &c.,  of  the  important  Business 
Premises  and  Residential  Property,  known  as  the  Chiswick  Nurseries, 
established  in  the  narne  of  Gjendinning  for  nearly  30  years,  extending 
over  or  about  Eleven  Acres  of  nch  Land,  in  tradingcultivalion,  includ- 
ing the  Residence,  Shop,  Offices,  Warehouse,  &c.,  and  the  7-roomed 

r j;_:-.:-,g^  having  a  frontage  of  about  320  feet  to  the  most 

)n  of  the  High  Western  Road,  and  a  depth  of  about 

the  South-VVestern  Railway.      Rent  on  lease,    fSj  per 

1  Gore  Cottage  adjoining,  £12  per  annum.     LOT  2  com- 

fursery  on  the  West  siSe  of  dhiswick  Lane,  with  Resi- 

1  on  Lease  at  the  reduced  rent  of  /fc  per  annum.     The 


Cottage  adjoin 


Erections,  Nurseiy  Stock,   Utensil; 


jired.     May  be  v 


'.A.Sh?r 


with  plans  and   condit 


N0TI<:E.— The  ENTIRE 
AUCTION,     about     the     LAST 


dLai 

RY  S 

EEK     in    OCTOBER. 


Six  Greenhouses,  a  Conservatory,\Twenty  Pit  and 

LIGHT  FRAMES,  &c. 

"IVTR.    F.    PRIEST   will   SELL   by   AUCTION,    the 

„.3k°.';5.'i',"  ""=  Premises,  205,  King  Street,  West  Hammersmith, 
on  WFDNESDAY,   October  ■.,  at  i  for  2  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr. 


:  LEASE  of  the  PREMISES. 


Lee,  S.B. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  a  COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS;  about  1500  Winter  Blooming  HEATHS. 
&c.;  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  clean  grown  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Burnt  Ash  Lane 
Nursery,  Lee.  Kent,  S.E.,  on  MONDAY,  October  9,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Mr  B.  Mailer,  without  reserve,  a 
valuable  COLLEC;TI0N  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 


comprising  choice  Dr£ 


,  Allamandas,  Lapageria  r 


Beginias,''Exotic  Ferns,  Light  Boxes,  kand  Lighl 
also  a  choice  and  varied  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants  (the  property 
of  Mr.  Mailer),  consisting  of  1500  beautifully  grown  Heaths  of  the  best 
varieties,  Cyt.-ssus.  Acacias,  Veronica  Blue  Gem,  Echeverias,  Epacris, 
&c. :  60  specimen  Bouvardia  longiflora.  3  to  4  feet,  extra  fine ;  Solanum 
capsicastrum.  full  of  berries  ;  double  Myrtles,  fine  Camellias,  Azalea 
indica,  Epiphvllum,  &c.  :  also  strong  Fruiting  Vines  in  pots, 
selected  Fruit  Trees,  Standard  Roses,  comprising  all  the  best  kinds  : 
choice  Succulent  and  Rockwork  Plants,  &c 

days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues 


:  Premises,  and  of  the  J 


,  Leytonstone,  E. 


M 


Balliam,  S.W. 

MPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Balham  Nursery, 
Balham,  S.W.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  11,  at  11  for  12  o'clock 
precisely,  by  order  of  Mr  G.  Edwards,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole  of  which  is  in  capital 
condition  for  removing,  including  2000  Green  Hollies,  1I4  to  3  feet; 
rooo  Aucuba  japonica,  iK  to  2  feet :  800  Chinese  and  American  Arbor- 
vit£e,  2  to  5  feet;  300  bushy  Green  Box,  suitable  for  potting;  500 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  500  Bcrberis  aquifolium,  Laurustinus,  common 
Laurels  ;  also  a  large  (Juantity  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  TREES, 
comprising  Planes,  Limes,  Birch,  Acacias,  &c. ;  300  fine  Standard  and 

Conifera;,  Evet^green  and  Flowering 'SHRUBS|  in  borders  :  some  large 
!  CAMELLIAS,  and  PAMPAS  GRASS, 


May  be  view 


a  days  prior  t 


:  Sale.     Catalogues  r 


Tottenham,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  3000  well-established  POT  ROSES, 
consisting  of  the  best  Tea-Sccnled  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds 
for  Forcing:  also  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
the  above  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises, 
The  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  N.,  on  MONDAY,  October  30, 
at  II  for  12  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  who  is  relinquishing 
the  cultivation  of  Pot  Roses  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  increasing 


Tooting,  S.W. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting,  Surrey,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  " 
and  2,  at  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  many  thousands 
extra  NURSERY  S'TOCK. 
Further  particulars  will  shortly  appear. 


EsUbUshed  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  on 
Tuesday,  October  10,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  SMALL 
COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  Phala:- 
nopsis,    Vandas,    Saccolabiums,    Aerides,    Cattleyas,    anti    Odonto- 


Ludd'?ma'nniana,  and^ro- 


ichlieperianum,   Phal^rnopsis 
Angra;cum,  supposed  new 


:  CattI 


Green  Lane  Nursery,  nford,  Essex. 

CLEARANCE  SALE    of  VALUABLE    NURSERY    STOCK. 

MR.     TAMES     ERASER    is    instructed    by    Mr. 
J.  Carter  (whose  lease  expired  at  Michaelmas  last),  to  SELL 
Lane  Nursery,  Uford,  Essex, 


by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premis 


on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  October  16  and 
■     '        ■    le  of  the  valuable 

Wellingtoniagigantea,  6 


Yew,  s  feet  to  6  feet ,  Arbor-vita:,  6  leet  ;  Spruce  Fir 
:  Aucuba  japonica,  :  '    '  '         ^    '     '^  ' 

Green  Box,  3  feet  t 


Vilantus    glandu! 

warfROS"'     " 

REES;    i 
PLANTS. 

On  View  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalog 
Premises  ;  Essex  fimes  Office,  Romford ;  and  of 
Mavland's  Farm,  Romford.  Essex. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  by  AUCTION  of  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  Forest,  Fruit,  and  other  Trees;  choice 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  and  Fancy  Plants  ;  Agricultural.  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Seeds  ;  Roots,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  the  noted  Meldrum  Nurseries 
and  Seed  Shops,  Kendal. 

ORDER  of  SALE,  at  I  o'clock  each  d^ay  :_ 


TUESDAY    and    WEDNESDAY,   October    10  and    tt— SHRUB 
EVERGREENS,    FLOWERS,    and    FANCY    STOCK,  in  the 
Castle  Street  Nurseries. 

THLIRSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  12  and  13— FOREST,  FRUIT, 
and   OTHER    TREES,   '       '       '"  ^ 


Feet,    and    Canal    HeatI 


TURAL    SEEDS,    SHOP     FITTINGS,     TOOLS,     I.MP 
MENTS,  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  to  M.  DEROME,Au. 
)r  Mr.  JNO.  BOLTON,  Solicitor,  Kendal. 


M 


CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ESSRS.    POTT    AND    NEALE  have  received 

instructions  from  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son  to  OFFER  for  SALE 
JCTION,  on    the    Premises,  at    Borrowash,   on    OCTOBER 


May  be  viewe 

Descriptive  Catalogues  may  b 
ipplication,  by  post  or  othcrwisi 
ind  23,  Cockspur  Street,  London  ; 
ilvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash. 


M' 


ROSES,  SPECIMEN  CONIFERS,  Src. 


NURSERY  STi 


ock. 


IHURSDAY  and   FRIDAY,   October  1 


-  ,  lo'Clock,  when  hewiiloffer  loloooSt'a'ndaJS 

I  Dwarf  Roses,  20,000  Laurels,  20,000  Pinus  austriaca,  ioo,ooostrong 
rch,  100,000  Quick,  a  large  number  of  Conifers  and  other  Specimen 
:es.  Together  with  a  large  COLLECTION  of  CHOICE  SPECI- 
iN  PLANTS,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman  who  has  been  for  many 
irs  a  successful  grower  and  exhibitor  ;   comprising  Palms,  ExotK 


laleas,  I 


,  and 


The 


tday. 


N.B.,  on  MONDAY,  DECE.MBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
DAYS. 

To  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  in 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eight 
Acres,  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFER/E,  &c.,  and  about  Six  Tons 
of  EARLY  POTATOS,  of  sorts.     This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  of 


,  Crossgatc,  Cu^ 
r.— Cupar,  Octo 


after  November  i,  free  on  ; 


S^t 


Great  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Shorthorn  Cattle, 

HEREFORD  BULLS,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  and  THOROUGH-BRED 
FILLIES,  at  Killynon,  Killucan,  Ireland. 

T\/rR.    JOHN    THORNTON    will     SELL   by 

-L'-i  UNRESERVED  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  October  24 
(I  O'clockl,  at  Killynon,  co,  Westmcath.  the  very  superior  HERD  of 
PUREBRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  belonging  to  R.  W. 
Reyncll,  Esq.  It  has  been  very  carefully  bred  for  the  last  30  years 
from  two  tribes  of  Shorthorns  imported  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  and  crossed  for  a  long  period  with  the  best 
Westland  bulls  of  the  Mantalini  blood.  The  Hereford  Bulls  _are 
young,  very  promising,  and  of  the  late  Lord  Bcrwic"  " 


iheep  compri 


Pigs  a 


Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
REYNELL,  at  Killynon,  Killucan,  co.  Westmeath ;  or  of  JOHN 
ON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Beath  Bank,  Cheadle,  near  Manchester. 

The  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  NEW  HOL 
LAND  PLANTS,  and  a  RARE  COLLECTION  of  AZALEAS 
Very  many  of  the  Plants  of  the  different  varieties  have  taken  Priiei 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibitions  in  London,  and  al 
all  the  large  towns  where  exhibited. 

/^APES  AND  DUNN  respectfully 

V^*  have  received  instructions  from  Thom 

changing  his  residence, 

and-IHURSDAY,  Octo 

ing,  on  the  Premises,  Heath  Jiank,  the  whole  ot  the  valuab 

LECTION  of  ORCHIDS.  NEW  HOLLAND  PLANTS. mai 


I,  Cattleya,  Oncidium,  Dendrobiura, 
ieties  :  36  magnificent  AZALEAS,  prize 
:  FRANCIS<!?EAS ;  together  with  the 
of  the  coUection  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING-OUT 
PLANTS:  an  excellent  Plant  Van  or  Lorry,  with  iron-work  c 
Garden  Tools,  &c-  ;  also  capital  Farming  Implements,  compri! 


remarkably  fine 


The  Nurseries,  Mill  HIU,  Hendon,  N.W. 

Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways. 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  HUMBERT  AND  COX  have  received 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Wright  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  The  Nurseries,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  on  WEDNESDAY 
and  THURSDAY,  October  25  and  26,  each  day  at  12  o'clock  precisely, 
FOUR  HUNDRED  LOTS  of  capital  NURSERY  SfOtTK,  com- 
prising fine  specimen  Plants,  in  Thuja  japonica,  T.  Lobbii,  T.  aurca, 
T.  gigantea,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cedrus  Deodara.  Pinus  excelsa,  P. 
austriaca,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Abies  Douglasii,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  Arbor-vita:,  Irish  and  English  Yew  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
Aucuba  japonica,  Phillyrea,  Alaternus,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  Portugal 
and  Common  Laurel,  Tree  Box,  Spruce  and  other  Fir:  Standard  and 
Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES  ;  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry :  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSES;  an  assortment  of  FOREST  TREES,  Limes,  Planes, 
Mountain  Ash,  Acacia,  Chestnuts,  &c.    All  in  excellent  condition 

May  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  at  The  Nurseries,  Mill  Hill ;  Warner's  Welsh  Harp,  Hendon  ; 
Red  Lion,  The  Hyde ;  Car  ^  '  ' 

Green  Man,  Covent  Gardei 
London  Bridge ;  Press  Offit 
Red  Lion,  Elstrec  ;  Aberco 


wS-owLs 


wFa'ttod" 


anmore  ;  Three  Crowns,  Bushey 
ead  and  Railway  Hotel,  Pinner; 
Harrow  ;    Chequers,    Uxbridge ; 

,  Essex  Arms,  and  Rose  anti 
)y  post)  of  Messrs.  HUMBERT 
"  ~  Land 


Street,  London,  S.W., 


HE    BIRMINGHAM    CATTLE    and    POULTRY 

SHOW,  1871.— The  TWENTY-THIRD  GREAT  ANNUAL 
ilBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
"TRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
Bingley  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  Novcmbes  25,  27,  28,  29.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOCISAND  TVVO  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

PRIZE     LISTS,     CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  2a 

JOHN  B.  LVTHALL,  Secretary. 
Offices,  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham- 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW-— 
The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  and  PIGS, 
will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLir^GTON,  on 
MONDAY  afternoon,  December  4,  and  Four  following  Days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certiticate  Forms  by 
the  reference  letters  as  under. 
CATTLE.-Form  A.  For  an  O.X  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

„      B.  For  a  COW  or  HEI FE  R  (in  any  Class). 
„      C.  For  a  BEAST  in  extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „      D.  For  a  Pen  of  three  WETHERS. 

„       E.  For  a  Pen  of  three  EWES.  [Stock. 

„      F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
PIGS.  „      G.  For  a  Pen  of  three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  i. 
Prize  Lists,  Forms  of  Certificates,  and  all  information,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, at  the  Ofhce  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half-Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B.  All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Assistant-Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the  words 
"  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1871. 


THE  subject  of  "bolting,"  or  Prem.-vture 
Running  to  .Seed  of  roots  and  allied  plants 
has  come  so  prominently  before  us  during  this 
exceptional  season,  both  from  correspondents 
and  in  our  own  crops,  that  we  venture  a  few 
remarks  upon  it. 

Those  who  observe  crops,  however  slightly, 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  unusual 
extent  of  this  evil,  especially  in  Cabbages,  Man- 
gels, and  Carrots.  Early  or  late  sown  plants 
have  been  equally  affected,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  kind  of  management  has  been  able  to 
prevent  it. 
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In  our  own  practice  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  1S70  and  1871,  has  been  most  marked, 
for  whereas  in  the  former  year  it  was  scarcely 
noticeable,  in  the  latter  it  has  prevailed  in 
crops  similarly  treated  in  both  seasons  so  as  to 
be  remarkably  conspicuous. 

Last  year  a  crop  of  5  acres  of  Cabbages,  which 
was  drilled  and  thinned  out  after  the  manner  of 
Mangels  and  Swedes,  was  remarkable  for  nearly 
total  absence  of  "  bolted "  plants,  while  from 
8  acres  of  Mangels  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  collected  a  wheelbarrowful  of  these  dis- 
sightly  objects. 

This  year,  in  looking  over  crops  of  Cabbage, 
Mangel,  and  Carrots,  the  tall  flowering  stems  at 
once  attract  attention.  The  following,  indeed, 
is  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  mischief 


Oxheart  Cabbage 

Large  Drumhead 

Small  Drumhead 

Battersea  . . 

London  Market 

Long  Red  ^L^ngel  Wurzcl 

Vellow  Globe  Mangel  Wul 

Sugar-Eeet 
Swedes  and  Turnips 
Rape         ..         ..         .. 

Vi'hite  Belgian  Carrot  . . 
Green-topped  Carrot  . . 
Parsnips    


These  percentages  are  not  given  as  being 
absolutely  correct,  as  it  will  be  understood  that 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  case  they  can  only 
be  approximations,  still  as  such  they  afford  some 
points  of  interest  to  which  we  would  now  advert. 
The  Cabbages  were  drilled  on  March  28,  and 
many  of  the  Oxheart  had  become  well  hearted  at 
the  end  of  July.  At  this  time  many  of  the 
bolted  examples  seem  to  have  burst  through  a 
previously  formed  heart,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  these  is  doubtless  put  at  a  higher  rate  than 
it  ought  to  be.  With  regard  to  the  Drumheads, 
they  have  fairly  bolted  to  the  amount  stated,  and 
we  may  account  for  this  from  the  want  of  purity 
of  sort.  Drumhead  Cabbages  are  those  that 
have  been  farmed  most,  and  as  their  seed  is  not 
selected  with  the  care  of  garden  sorts,  any  crop 
will  show  a  tendency  to  run  off  in  different 
directions.  We  have  this  year  seen  some 
autumn  planted  Drumheads  very  largely  sported 
in  this  way,  and,  indeed,  when  we  examined 
them  the  bolted  specimens  had  nearly  ripened 
their  seed.  Now  upon  our  inquiring  what 
would  be  done  with  these,  we  were  informed 
that  the  seed  would  be  saved.  If,  then,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  seed  is  grown,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  bolting,  as  we  know  both  from 
theory  and  practice  that  "  bolters  "  will  beget 
"bolters,"  and  a  want  of  trueness  to  sort  will 
result  in  a  mixed  crop,  and  it  is  just  this  want  of 
care  in  the  growth  of  seeds  for  the  farm  in  com- 
parison with  those  for  the  garden  which  will  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  the  conditions  we 
have  been  describing.  That  there  is  a  difference 
in  crops  in  the  directions  indicated  may  be 
gathered  from  our  Mangels.  Here  two  lots  of 
Yellow  Globe  from  different  seedsmen  differ  in 
bolting,  the  one  being  double  that  of  the  other, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  at  lifting  other  differ- 
ences will  be  present. 

As  regards  the  Carrots,  it  should  be  noted  that 
our  garden  crops  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
bolt,  but  certainly  not  to  a  quarter  of  the  extent 
of  the  field  sorts,  which  we  account  for  upon 
the  same  principles  as  those  already  noted 
with  regard  to  the  Cabbages.  We  have 
before  pointed  out  the  tendency-  of  the  Sugar- 
Beets  to  bolting,  which  is  also  accompanied  by 
great  forkedness  of  roots  ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  entirely  a  field  crop,  for 
the  seed  of  which  as  yet  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  foreign  grower,  who,  in  as  far  as  we 
can  gather,  does  not  recognise  the  importance  of 
"  selected  roots "  to  the  extent  that  our  own 
seedsmen  at  least  pretend  to. 

But,  if  we  mquire  into  this  subject,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  matter 
than  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  seed,  for  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  more  prevalent  this  year 
than  usual.  It  is  then  to  be  presumed  that  the 
exceptional  season  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  produce  of  our 
root  and  allied  crops  is  the  result  of  those  culti- 
vative  processes  which  tend  to  make  them  so 
strictly  biennial  that  the  first  or  seeding  season 
is  in  them  devoted  to  the  production  of— in  roots, 


an  enlarged  bulb  ;  in  Cabbage,  an  enlarged  heart 
which,  again,  has  little  to  do  but  to  produce  seed 
the  following  season  ;  if  then,  as  in  this  year, 
moisture  has  resulted  in  a  plethora  of  the  first 
growth,  much  of  the  bolting  complained  of  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  due  to  this  cause. 

If  this  be  so,  seed  carelessly  grown  would  be 
more  liable  to  it  than  the  reverse,  and  we  may 
then  be  quite  certain  that  if  degenerate  seed  does 
not  in  dry  seasons  show  its  effects  so  readily  as 
in  wet  ones,  yet  continuous  wet,  as  in  the  past 
summer,  will  only  the  more  clearly  demonstrate 
to  the  observant  cultivator  that  seed  is  not 
always  carefully  grown.  Against  this  notion  it 
may  perhaps  be  urged  that,  judging  from  the 
list  of  crops  above  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Swedes  and  Turnips  have  not  bolted;  but  as 
regards  this  matter,  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
have  heard  much  of  these  going  greatly  to  leaf 
and  not  bulbing  well.  It  is,  however,  a  little  too 
soon  to  judge  these  accurately,  though  we  have 
observed  a  tendency  to  >tcc/ciness,  which  in  itself 
is  an  evidence  of  degeneracy. 

We  have  been  particular  in  these  few  notes,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents, and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  elicit  further 
remarks  upon  so  interesting  a  subject. 


Ticks— that  is,  the  blood-sucking  little  insects 
(or  crustaceans,  to  speak  by  the  card),  known  to 
agriculturists  as  dog  ticks,  sheep  ticks,  and  cattle 
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ticks,  and  to  entomologists  as  species  of  the  genus 
Ixodes — have  been  e.xceptionally  abundant  this 
year,  or  we  have  been  brought  exceptionally  often 
in  contact  with  them.     We  have  received  com- 


plaints of  their  abundance,  and  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  us  from  various  quarters  for  their 
names,  and  a  remedy — a  remedy  not  for  use  on 
dogs    or    cattle,   but  —  to    protect    man    him- 


self from  their  attacks,  for  they  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  lower  animals,  and  one  of 
our  correspondents  has  informed  us,  that  the 
lawn  where  he  was  employed  swarmed  so  with 
them  as   to   be   a  serious  annoyance   to   those 


making  the  hay;  creeping  up  their  clothes  and 
into  their  hair,  and  fastening  on  them  as  they  do 
on  dogs — an  experience  which  we  also  have 
made  in  person.  Our  attention  has  thus  been, 
as  it  were,  compulsorily  directed  to  them,  and  as 
we  think  that  an  erroneous  impression  exists  as 
to  their  habits,  we  shall  state  the  result  to  which 
we  have  been  led  by  our  observations  this  year. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  these  ticks  are 
parasitic  on  the  animals  on  which  they  are  found, 
a  separate  species  being  appropriated  to  each 
animal,  and  that  they  breed  either  upon  them  or 
about  them.  The  grounds  for  this  idea  are 
chiefly  their  occurrence  on  different  animals. 
Thus  Dr.  Leach  describes  six  species,  as  found 
in  Britain,  one  from  the  swallow,  one  from  the 
hedgehog,  one  from  dogs,  another  from  dogs  and 
hedgehogs,  and  another  from  dogs  (principally 
pointers,  in  autumn).  The  sixth  which  he  describes 
appears  to  belong  to  another  genus  (Nycteribia, 
which  infests  bats).  Again,  there  are  accounts 
of  vast  numbers  of  one  species  being  found  in 
dog-kennels,  swarming  so  in  the  chinks  of  the 
wood  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  pull  them  down 
and  burn  them.  Lastly,  to  bring  together  all 
that  we  remember  in  support  of  the  special  attri- 
bution of  one  kind  to  each  animal,  there  is  a 
species  of  Ixodes  (I.  flavomaculatus)  described 
from  examples  taken  from  a  boa  constrictor, 
which  is  marked  yellow  and  brown  in  patches  so 
exactly  in  harmony  wMth  the  colours  of  the  boa 
itself  that  one  is  very  apt  to  jump  to  the  a  priori 
conclusion  that  the  one  is  made  for  the  other, 
and,  consequently,  restricted  to  each  other's 
society. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  own  obser\'ations 
decidedly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Britain, 
at  least,  there  is  no  specialisation  of  species  to 
different  animals,  and  that  the  bloodsucking 
propensities  orparasitismisaccidental  and  tempo- 
rary, like  (although  of  longer  continuance  than) 
that  of  the  mosquito  or  bed  bug,  or  more 
analogous  still  to  the  attacks  of  the  leech.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  Leach's  species,  the  charac- 
ters which  he  gives  do  not  enable  us  to  recognise 
any  of  his  species  as  different  from  the  common 
one,  they  being  mainly  drawn  from  points  (such 
as  the  colour  of  the  legs)  which  are  somewhat 
variable  ;  and  we  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
the  soundness  of  his  species  by  an  examination 
of  his  type  specimens,  for  we  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover them  in  the  only  place  where  they  were 
likely  to  be,  viz.,  the  British  Museum.  For  our- 
selves, we  only  know  two  British  species  of  tick, 
which  are  exceedingly  like  each  other,  but  which 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  characters 
which  we  give  below.  The  one  we  have  found 
only  in  the  south  of  England,  the  other  in  the 
north  and  in  Scotland.  But  whichever  is  the 
species  of  a  district,  all  animals  are  attacked 
by  and  suffer  from  it  indiscriminately.  On 
examining  the  dogs,  cattle,  and  the  sheep 
of  a  district,  we  have  in\-ariably  found  them 
all  to  be  attacked  by  the  same  species  of 
tick.  Furthermore,  the  ticks  do  not  reside  on 
the  animal  itself.  We  have  carefully  gone  over 
a  dog  before  taking  it  out  in  the  morning,  and 
could  have  sworn  that  not  a  single  tick  was  upon 
it,  and  on  returning  in  the  evening  have  found 
several.  At  first  these  arc  small,  but  if  let  alone, 
by  sucking  the  blood  the  females  gradually  swell 
and  increase  in  size  for  a  day  or  two,  when, 
being  now  completely  full  and  satiated,  they 
drop  off  of  their  own  accord.  Repeated  observa- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  the  ticks  live  in 
herbage — what  is  called  rough  ground,  and  that  it 

only  when  an  animal  passes  through  it  that 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
fastening  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  all  the  same  what 
animal  passes,  it  fastens  on  all  indiscriminately. 

t  may  be  said,  if  this  be  so,  then  on  what  does 
the  tick  feed  until  it  meets  with  an  animal  on 
which  to  fasten  ?  It  is  supplied  with  an  admirable 
phlebotomising  and  sucking  apparatus,  formed 
out  of  the  converted  mandibles,  maxillae,  and 
gula.  And  the  question  is,— for  what  purpose 
has  it  been  provided  with  such  a  wonderful  suck- 
ng  apparatus  for  pumping  up  blood  from  warm- 
blooded animals  if  it  can  live  without  it.' 

To  this  we  must  reply  Scottice  by  another  ques- 

m :  To  what  purpose  has  an  equally  wonderful 
blood-sucking  apparatus  been  supplied  to  mus- 
luitos,  gnats,  midges,  Siiiiulin,  Tabani  et  hoc 
genus  omne  ?  Musquitos  in  the  countries  where 
they  occur  are  in  such  countless  myriads  that  it 
would  take  all  the  herds  in  the  world  to  supply  a 
minute  fraction  of  them  with  blood-food.  And 
n  many  places,  as  for  example  the  Canadian 
swamps,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  solitary 
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mammal  intrudes  into  their  haunts.  How  do 
they  Hve  ?  One  fact  peculiar  to  all  the  Culicids 
(musquitos,  gnats,  midges,  and  Siiiiulia)  dis- 
poses at  once  of  the  half  of  them.  It  is  only  the 
females  that  have  this  blood-sucking  apparatus. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  cause  of  this  distinction 
has  ever  been  ascertained,  but  we  would  suggest 
as  a  not  improbable  e.\pIanation,  that  the  lives 
of  the  males  may  be  shorter.  Their  part  of  the 
great  duty  allotted  to  the  perfect  stage  of  insect 
life,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  their  species,  can  be 
performed  in  a  day,  or  an  hour,  after  their 
emergence  from  the  pupa,  and  Nature  does  not 
care  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  ;  whereas 
the  female  has  to  mature  and  deposit  her 
eggs — and  that  must  take  time — hence  food, 
and  the  means  of  taking  it,  must  be  provided  for 
her.  Whether,  in  default  of  blood,  she  can  feed 
upon  the  juice  of  plants,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing — it  is  not  likely  ;  but  what  is  likely  is, 
that  she  may  have  such  great  powers  of  absti- 
nence that  she  can,  in  case  of  necessity,  do  either 
altogether  or  for  a  long  time  without  food.  The 
tick,  which  we  see  has  a  similar  apparatus,  can 
live  for  a  long  time  without  it.  Prof.  Westwood 
tells  of  one  which  he  kept  alive  for  twelve 
months  without  food,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  laid  fruitful  eggs  and  then  died.  We 
do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  suctorial 
apparatus  of  the  male  and  female  ticks  ;  we  have 
found  both  on  animals,  but  we  cannot  call  to 
mind  having  found  the  male  adhering  with  his 
head  buried  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  flesh,  like  the 
female  ;  the  male  may  do  so  notwithstanding, 
but  we  are  sure  that  he  is  unable  to  take  in  the 
blood  in  the  quantity  that  the  female  does.  Her 
abdomen  is  a  flexible  leathern  sack,  which  swells 
to  many  times  her  natural  dimensions  or  those 
of  the  male.  Four  times  as  long,  four  times  as 
broad,  and  eight  times  as  deep,  will  give  the 
comparative  estimate  of  her  relative  dimensions 
when  full  and  fasting  in  square  magnitude, 
which,  according  to  our  imperfect  powers  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  would  make  the  crea- 
ture hold  upwards  of  100  times  its  own  size. 
The  male,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  a  leathern 
bag  for  an  abdomen,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
has  the  same  measure  dealt  out  to  him  that 
the  musquito  has,  namely,  no  power  of  suc- 
tion, the  female  permitted  to  revel  in  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  claret,  while  he  is  condemned 
to  total  abstinence. 

The  two  British  species  of  tick  that  we  know 
are  : — r,  Ixodes  Ricinus,  of  which  fig.  291  repre- 
sents the  male. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  next  species  by 
the  scutell  or  carapace  of  the  male  being  uni 
formly  brown,  and  by  its  palpi  being  elon 
gate  and  straight  on  both  sides,  and  by  the 
longer  and  more  slender  legs  with  an  acute 
termination,  which,  however  is  rather  exaggerated 
in  the  woodcut. 

Fig.  292  shows  the  female  when  about  half-full 
at  first ;  and  when  only  half-filled,  her  abdomen 
is  pale  salmon-coloured,  when  full,  leaden 
coloured,  whence  one  of  its  synonyms  (Ixodes 
plumbeus). — From  Scotland  and  North  of  Eng- 
land. 

2.  Ixodes  testudinarius  (Murray). 
We  call  this  species  testudinarius  in  allusion 
to  the  scutell  or  carapace  of  the  male  being 
marked  black  and  brown  like  the  colouring  of 
tortoise-shell.  The  general  appearance  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  other,  but  its  legs 
are  shorter,  flatter,  and  broader,  and  the  termi- 
nation more  obtuse,  and  its  palpi  are  shorter, 
transverse  and  flat,  and  obtusely  angular  on 
the  e.\ternal  side.  Fig.  293  shows  the  female 
before  she  has  begun  to  suck,  and  represents  the 
natural  proportions  of  her  body  in  this  and  the 
other  species.  The  differences  in  the  legs  and 
mandibles  are  the  same  in  both  sexes  in  both 
species. — From  Devonshire. 

This  may  be  one  of  Leach's  species  ;  but  as,  if 
it  be,  we  cannot  determine  which,  we  are  driven 
to  give  it  a  new  name.  A.  M. 


There  was  an  advance  of  is,  to  2s.  per  qr. 

for  English  Wheat  on  Monday  at  Mark  Lane  ;  malting 
Barley  also  went  up  Is.  per  qr.  ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
though  business  was  limited,  Monday's  prices  were  well 

maintained. At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on 

Monday  the  average  prices  for  beasts  did  not  improve, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  effecting  a  clearance  of 
sheep,  though  the  supply  of  English  was  small.     The 

same  report  will  suffice  for  Thursday's  business. 

The  Hop  Market  remains  very  firm. 

The  Harvest  Festival,  which  commenced  at 

the  Crystal  Palace  on  Monday  last,  and  extended  over 
the   greater  part  of  the  week,  may  fairly  be  said  to 


have  most  appropriately  celebrated  a  harvest  which, 
many  respects,  has  satisfactorily  fulfilled  reasonable 
expectations.  From  a  cultural  and  strictly:  ■''■ 
point  of  view,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
week's  entertainment  was  undoubtedly  the  imposing 
emblem  of  modern  husbandry — designated  "  The 
Harvest  Trophy  "—erected  by  Messrs.  Sutton  iS 
Sons,  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading,  in  the  northern  nave.  The  Messrs.  SuTTON 
have  before  made  a  display  of  this  kind  on 
like  the  present,  but  this  year  they  have  fairly  echpsed 
all  former  efforts  in  this  direction.  So  large  and 
varied,  indeed,  is  the  collection,  and  so  excellent 
in  quality  are  the  examples  exhibited,  that  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  may  take  credit  for  having  placed 
before  the  public  an  exhibition,  the  like  of  which  has 
probably  never  been  seen  before,  and  which  has 
certainly  never  been  gathered  together  by  one  fi 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  harvest  trophy  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state  that  it  is  50  feet  long  by  about 
20  feet  broad,  at  either  end  bearing  a  tower  25  feet  high, 
and  in  the  centre  an  imposing  mass  of  the  plume-like 
inflorescence  of  the  Pampas-grass  (Gynerium  argen- 
teum),  which  is  also  again  skilfully  manipulated  into  a 
design  representing  the  "  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers," 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  structure  which  it  helps  tc 
adorn.  There  are  also  represented  some  200  varieties 
of  grasses,  a  few  trusses  of  capital  meadow  hay,  wonder- 
fully fine  specimens  of  Sutton's  Mammoth  Long  Red 
and  other  Mangels  ;  Sutton's  Champion  Swedi 
ranian  White  Globe  and  Greystone  Turnips,  and  Kohl 
Rabi  ;  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans, 
attractive  assortment  of  vegetables.  Then  come  several 
varieties  of  Cucumbers,  which  include  examples  of  the 
new  Chinese  variety,  named  Sooly  Qua,  and  of  the 
Snake  Cucumber  from  Central  America  (Trichosanthes 
colubrina),  75  dishes  of  Apples,  70  of  Pears,  several  of 
Grapes,  and  12  of  Nuts  ;  and  a  most  interesting  coUec 
tion  of  ornamental  Gourds.  These,  tastefully  and  judi 
ciously  arranged,  and  occupying  a  very  prominent 
position,  make  the  trophy  an  exceedingly 
one,  and  one  which,  if  the  examples  may  be  accepted 
as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  crops,  leaves  ample 
room  for  congratulation.  Another  novel  feature  to 
be  seen  amongst  the  agricultural  implements  exhi- 
bited, and  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  American 
origin,  is  one  of  Wood's  new  champion  self-delivery 
reaping  machine,  the  novelty  in  which  consists  of  its 
being  constructed  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  the 
motive  power  being  acquired  by  the  use  of  a  wheel 
without  axle  or  spokes,  which  works  on  friction  rollers, 
and  is  supported  by  side  plates.  The  gear  is  internal, 
—two  shafts,  two  pinions,  and  a  bevel  wheel,  com- 
plete the  parts.  The  rake  and  gathering  arms  are 
actuated  by  means  of  a  screw  mechanism  direct  from 
the  main  shaft.  This  implement  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wood,  of  77,  Upper  Thames  Street.  It 
was  exhibited  at  Guildford  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
has  been  most  successfully  tried  in  several  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  learn   from   the   "Augsburg  Allgemeine 

Zeitung"  that  a  Permanent  Agricultural  Pro- 
fessorship has  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Giessen,  since  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
session  of  1871.  This  section  has,  therefore,  been 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  other  philosophical 
departments.  Dr.  Albr.  Thaer  has  been  appointed 
permanent  professor,  and  he  has  already  commenced 
his  lectures.  At  the  same  time  an  Agricultural 
Institute,  similar  to  the  Institute  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
which  has  already  been  in  existence  a  long  time,  was 
established  in  the  University.  For  founding  this 
Institute,  a  fund  and  trial  ground  were  provided  by  the 
States  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  particularly  the 
Giessen,  for  the  trial  of  manures  and  machines  and  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  The  University  provides  space 
for  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratory,  the  latter  being 
already  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists. 
In  the  botanical  garden  also  there  is  an  agricultural 
division.  All  remaining  sections  of  the  university 
likewise  within  reach  of  the  agricultural  student,  if  he 
desire  a  general  as  well  as  technical  education.  There 
is,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  very  excellent  veterinary 
institute  attached  to  the  university.  Agriculture  is 
likewise  made  an  integi-al  and  compulsory  part  of  the 
examinations  on  political  economy.  As  regards  the 
practical  education  of  the  agricultural  student  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Giessen 
by  the  numerous  railway  routes,  there  are  farms  which 
have  been  kindly  offered,  and  upon  which  the  student 
may  receive  practical  instruction.  The  varieties  of 
climate  here,  and  the  consequently  various  phases  of 
agricultural  life,  from  mountain  cultivation  to  vine- 
yards, from  perennial  pasture  to  luxuriant  corn  lands, 
as  well  as  the  careful  breeding  and  manipulation  of 
cattle  in  the  district,  indicate  the  great  agricultural 
resources  which  it  offers  as  a  means  of  practical  agri- 
cultural  education. 


by  a  great  uniformity  of  prices.  Earl  of  Barring. 
ton  2D  by  Duke  of  Brailes,  and  of  the  Sally  by 
Earl  of  Derby  tribe,  was  competed  for  up  to  I50gs., 
but  was  finally  bought  in  by  Mr.  Ladds  at  200  gs.  Mr. 
Stratton  bought  a  "J  "  cow  by  George  ist  (19,848) 
for  62  gs.,  and  others  of  the  same  family  went  into  Sir 
George  Philip's  hands  at  66  gs.  and  69  gs.  each.  We 
append  a  list  of  prices  and  purchasers  : — • 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cows  and  Hei/er 
Etitpress  id 
Red  Duchess  2d    .. 


Cowslip 
Sandfly 
Lady  Margaret  ^d 


Red  L 


nth 

Red  Duchess  8M 
Empress  id.. 
Cora    .. 

Red  Duchess  cjth 
Empress  ^th 
Seraphina     .. 

Red  Duches's'ioth 
Jewel. . 
Pythia^th  .. 


Pet 


Pythia  lath.'.  \ 
Red  Duchess  12th 
Venus 

Pythia  nth.. 
Gadfly  . .         \ 

Empress  ^tll'  \ 
Red  Dnclicss  s.ith  . 
Bella  Donna 


Red  Duclicss  \\th 
Lilac.. 
Pythia  12th.. 

press  fith 

■■      It't 


Pythi 

Matildt. 

Red  Duchess  15M 


Comely 

Blush  '.'. 

Pythia  nth 

J""' 

Janet.. 

Portia  . .         '. 

iiladeline 

Red  Duchess  nth  . 

Red  Duclu;ss  lith  . 

Red  Ducltess  19M  . 

Empress  jt/i  ' 

Empress  %th 

Pythia  s^th!. 


Wel 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

At  Ellington,  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Strafford  sold 

95  head  of  Shorthorns,   bred    by    Mr.    Ladds,   for  a 

ral   average   of    £^S    ly.    7</.,  and    a    total    of 

/4149.        Seventy-two    cows    made   £^$    12s.,    and 

23  bulls  £i7  ip.  3J.,  each.    The  sale  was  characterised 


1869 
1869 
1869 

April,  1870 
April,  1870 

Sepi  .  . 
Sept.,  1870 
Sept.,  1870 


29  Mr.  Burton. 
59  Mr.  Fawcett. 


52  Mr.  Methringhai 
4^  Mr.  Fawcett. 
46  Mr.  Frudd. 
381  Mr.  Burton. 
4i!Mr.  Webb. 
51  Mr.  Cock. 

36  Mr.  Brown. 

37  Captain  Oliver. 
35!  Mr.  Brown. 

81  Mr.  Statter. 

43  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Vipen. 


Mr.  Fawcett. 

Captain  Oliver. 

Mr.  Eady. 

Mr.  Cock. 

Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Sir  G.  Philips. 

Mr.  C.  Day. 

Sir  T.  Whichcote. 

Mr.  Hcathcote. 

Mr.  J.  Milligan. 

Sir  W.  Booth. 

Mr.  Wythes 

Mr.  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Jervois. 

Rev.  W.  Young. 

Mr.  C.  Howard. 

Mr.  Frudd. 

Rev.  J.  Storcr. 

Itr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Webb. 

Rev.  W.  Young. 
42  Mr.  C.  Houard. 
41 1  Mr.  Frudd 
55  Rev.  J.  Storer. 
41  Jlr.  Parker. 
43:Mr.  Webb. 

Sir  G.  Philips. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Captain  Oliver. 

Sir  J.  Whichett. 

Sir  J.  Whichett. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Lindon. 

Duke  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Sandy. 

Mr.  Wythes. 

Mr.  Cocks. 

Duke  of  Manchester. 


Aug.,  1870  36 

Sept.,  1870  4t 

"ept.,  1870  34 

)ct.,   1870  — 

Nov'.,  1S70' 
Nov.,  1870 
"    ■•.1870 

,  1871  _ 

,   1871  36 

■.,  1S71  22 

.,  1871;  25 

April,  1871,  15 

April,  1871  15 

April,  1871  23 

Aprd.  1871]  15 


Whichcote. 
Mr.  Frudd. 
Enfield. 
Mr.  Selby. 
Mr.  Knight. 
■ '     Chaplin. 


Mr.  f.  Brown 

Mr.  Davies. 

■ '      Pashler. 

Gilford. 


Lorker. 
Mr.  Linton. 
Mr.  Percival 


Mr.  Thornton  sold  28  head  of  Shorthorns,  the 

property  of  Mr.  Ashburner,  at  Netherhouses,  Ulver- 
ston,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  cattle  comprised  some 
well. bred  animals  of  Bates  blood,  several  of  the 
favourite  "  Blanche  "  or  "  Sockburn  "  line  that  recently 
commanded  such  high  prices  at  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's sale,  others  of  the  "Cressida"  and  "Non- 
pareil "  families,  whilst  a  few  traced  to  Messrs.  Bell's 
stock,  bred  originally  at  Kirklevington  for  many  years. 
The  remainder  included  well-known  tribes  bred  and 
highly  esteemed  in  the  district  for  a  number  of  years, 
some  of  them  having  been  successful  prize  takers 
he  county  and  local  shows.  The  cattle  were 
ery  fair  condition,  and  had  been  on  grass  up 
to  the  sale  day.  The  weather  was  unfortunately 
and  the  rain  poured  down  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated  to  damp,  not  only  the  clothes,    but  the  spirits 
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of  the  buyers.  The  following  are  among  the 
principal  prices  given  :  —  Fairy  by  Baron  WlLn 
Eyes  (19,291),  47  gs.,  Mr.  .Savage;  Blush  Rosehy 
Sportsman  (25,207),  36  gs.,  Mr.  Hawkrigg; 
Princess  Helena  by  Belvedere  (23,405),  31  gs.,  Mr. 
Woodborne  ;  Orange  Blossom  by  Baron  Geneva 
(25,568),  50  gs.,  Mr.  Washburne  ;  Macco  by  Paris 
(20,469),  6Sgs.,  Dr.  Cranke  ;  Blanche  6th  by  Provost 
(24,878),  a  gs.,  Mr.  Bates;  Buttercup  \^th  by 
Mountharrow  (26,931),  31  gs.,  Mr.  Macketh  ; 
Jessy  Caroline  by  Storrs  (25,238),  30  gs.,  Mr. 
Parker  ;  Azalea  by  Baron  Fennel  (lot  25),  35  gs., 
Mr.  Porter. 

■  Mr.  Sanday  was  right  in  so  distinctly  pointing 

out  certain  errors  into  which  cattle  breeders  are  liable 
to  fall,  and  his  own  large  experience  gives  his  state- 
ments weight,  and  will  insure  their  grave  consideration. 
lie  tells  us,  that  "with  many,  a  long  pedigree  is  all 
that  is  considered  necessary  ;  but  unless  this  pedigree 
be  composed  of  really  good  animals,  the  produce  will 
probably  be  unsatisfactory."  And,  again,  "there  are 
two  other  causes  which  must  hasten  the  deterioration 
of  some  of  our  best  herds,  namely,  first,  the  artificial 
manner  of  rearing  calves,  and  second,  the  practice  of 
using  bulls  before  they  arrive  at  maturity."  How  truly 
does  this  bear  out  Mr.  Bates'  statement,  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Bell  in  his  history  of  Short- 
horns. At  page  1S4  we  are  told  that  Mr. 
Bates  used  to  say,  and  indeed  truly,  "that  money- 
making  was  the  ruling  motive  that  governed  the 
breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  not  the  improvement 
of  the  Shorthorns.  Had  the  latter  been  the  main 
object,  the  Shorthorn  cattle  might  have  been  of  double 
the  value  they  then  were  in  these  kingdoms,  and  have 
spread  over  the  whole  habitable  globe."  Again,  "  Mr. 
fiates  might  have  kept  all  his  calves  for  bulls,  and  sold 
them  at  high  prices.  After  the  advent  of  Belvedere 
he  kept  more  calves  for  bulls,  but  very  frequently  not 
by  any  means  the  best  looking  or  most  promising  of  the 
stock,  but  he  frequently  had  ten  or  more  bulls  in  his 
possession  which  he  never  used,  and  had  no  desire  to 
part  with,  e.\cept  when  he  considered  they  would 
improve  the  herds  into  which  they  were  going."  Also, 
at  p.  219,  we  learn  that  "  from  about  1820  to  1833, 
Mr.  Bates  rarely  let  any  bulls,  and  kept  no  calves  for 
bulls  except  what  he  thought  he  might  require  for  his 
own  use,  or  induce  his  friends  to  introduce  into  their 
own  herds  for  improvement  of  the  stock."  In  other 
parts  of  the  volume  there  are  sufficient  indications  that 
the  weeding  process  was  rigorously  carried  on  at 
Hallon  and  Kirklevington.  The  three  cardinal  points, 
pedigree,  personal  qualifications,  and  treatment,  must 
be  kept  in  view  by  all  breeders  of  good  stock  ;  and  we 
maintain  that  the,  to  a  certain  extent  true,  idea  that 
pedigree  will  make  up  for  personal  demerits  has  been 
pushed  too  far.  It  may  be  foolish  to  castrate  a  high, 
"fashionably"  bred  young  bull,  but  we  can  never 
believe  that  breeding  for  pedigree  alone,  and  at  the 
same  time  neglecting  the  rigorous  selection  of  the  best 
only  for  breeding  purposes,  can  be  followed  by  any 
other  than  disastrous  lesults. 


Among  recent  additions  to  the  Siddington  herd 

are  the  following  : — 

Gazell  nth,  roan,  calved  January  19  :  by  2D  Dcke  of 
Tregunter,  dam  Gazell  yl. 

Cazell  lilli,  roan,  calved  August  27  ;  by  2D  Dike  of  Tre- 
gunter. dam  Cazt'U  wth. 

Mtftstr,-^ -!■/,  wh'w--,  r-tn  ears,  calved  RLarch  4,  1S71  ;  by  aD 
Duke  .1    'I  1  r.,:    ,  1  1  i  ,  ,i  ,ru  Musical -jtli. 

Riih    1  ;.-J.\pril2i,   1871  ;  by  B.iTES  Ter- 

Si.t.i:\  I              :>    1  March  22,  1871  :  by  2D  Duke  OF 

Tre,.,  m     ,,  :,                     :-,,J. 

Si<t,/':   ,  ,          !            I    in.  calved  March  22,  1871  ;  by  2D 

DUKF  ,.1  ,    . siMi„gtm^d. 

SuJtfr:  ,KcJ  fttarch  30,  1871  ;  by  2D  Duke 

OFTkm  ;>;,,■.'.•«  5//,. 

3D  C\    I     I  .     I'  .1  I  ,  \\hile,  calvei   February   i,    1S71  ; 

byaDDiKi!  or    1  iii:r,rNTEK,  dam  Ca=f// 6M. 

WiU  hue.  red  and  whuc,  calved  May  10,  1871  ;  by  2D  Duke 
OF  Tkegu.ntek,  dam  Wild  Eyes  28//1. 

Colonel  Tregunter,  roan,  calved  May  20, 1871 ;  by  2D  Duke 
ofTke.,umi.k,  J.un(7„:.//2.f. 

2D  Cr-i'.-Fi  T'v'v!rit,  roan,  calved  Tune  "4,  1871  ;  by 
2dDuk,  1,  ..UmSybit. 

3D    I     I  I  >  1.    roan,    calved  June    7,    1871;    by 

2DDiki  I  \  m\  British  Q,iee<t. 

We  h.ivu  wiiliiniih  li^i  few  days  visited  Siddington, 
and  were  much  jilea^ed  with  the  calves.  They  were 
looking  the  picture  of  health,  and  were  exceedingly 
well  haired  and  of  good  colours. 

Colonel    Gunter    has    sold    a    3-months'-old 

Duchess  bull  for   1000  gs.    to  Mr.    Graham,  of  Lan- 

Lady   Pigot's  bull  Victorious,    the  sire   of 

BvTHis  and  SiDus,  is  dead. 


THE   DRY-EARTH   SYSTEM  v.    THE 

IVASTE  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 
Having  witnessed  the  application  in  a  rough  and 
imperfect,  yet  profitable,  way  of  this  system  for  collect- 
ing and  applying  all  the  refuse  matters  of  a  house  and 
a  farmyard  many  years  ago  ;  and  having  long  applied 
dry  earth  in  a  very  simple  manner  to  my  own  stable, 
styes,  &c.,  with  great  advantage  both  to  field  and 
garden  ;  I  may  be  allowed  to  record  my  testimony  in  its 

The  deodorising  powers  of  earth,  and  its  admirable 
fitness    for    preserving    the    fertilising    properties    of 


manure,  are  well  known,  and  cannot  fail  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  application  of  this  system  to  the 
farm.  But  besides  this  it  offers  the  special  advan- 
tage of  keeping  together  the  liquids  and  solids 
in  a  form  under  which  their  easy  removal  and  applica- 
tion to  land  is  effected  by  one  and  the  same  operation, 
and  with  the  same  implements  ;  so  that  wherever 
manure  cartage  is  already  in  operation,  all  is  ready  for 
the  dry-earth  system,  and  more  profit  will  result  from 
the  labour. 

The  dry-earth  system  meets  on  the  threshold  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  farmer  encounters  or  raises 
in  objection  to  the  attempt  at  utilising  the  liquid 
manure.  Being  applied  in  the  stables,  the  cow-sheds, 
and  styes  (with  a  proportion  of  straw),  the  urine  is  at 
once  absorbed,  and  never  appears  in  the  comparatively 
unmanageable  liquid  form,  and  cannot  become  more 
unmanageable  still  by  large  dilution  with  water.  It 
becomes  at  once  subject  to  the  control  of  the  fork, 
shovel,  and  dungcart.  The  system  may  be  partly  (but 
cannot  be  fully)  carried  out  where  cattle  are  kept  in 
open  yards,  especially  where  these  are,  in  wet  weather, 
little  better  than  watercourses. 

Presented  to  the  labourer  in  the  solid  form  by  means 
of  dry  earth,  the  two  forms  of  manure  which  Nature 
presents  to  man  for  his  use  (or  abuse)  are  fully  utilised 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  farm  or  garden. 
The  simple  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  liquid  part  no 
longer  exists,  which  is  this  : — That  liquid  manure  will 
not  lie  in  a  heap  ;  that  a  man  cannot  take  it  up  with  a 
fork  and  load  it  ;  and  that,  naturally  prone  to  run 
away,  it  soon  ceases  to  invite  removal  by  removing 
itself. 

A  very  simple  and  elementary  process  of  reasoning 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  neglect  of  liquid  excreta  is 
a  loss  to  the  farm,  and  that  the  loss  is  not  a  simple 
one  ;  telling  as  it  does  in  more  ways  than  one  against 
the  profits  of  farming. 

The  loss  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  but  for 
one  redeeming  feature  of  manure  management.  By 
folding  sheep  on  the  land,  all  their  liquids  as  well  as 
solids  are  rendered  up  to  its  use.  No  wonder  that  this 
custom  of  manuring  is  highly  approved  and  persevered 
in.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  dressing  of  sheep- 
dung  on  a  rotation  of  crops  were  the  hquid  poured  into 
some  ditch  instead  of  upon  the  land  ? 

Farmers  who  allow  this  substance  to  run  to  waste 
admit  that  it  is  valuable.  They  admit,  therefore,  that 
there  is  loss  in  one  way,  viz.,  in  the  quantity  of  manure 
at  their  disposal.  But  of  equal  moment  at  least,  and 
probably  of  far  greater,  is  the  loss  in  quality  to  the 
solid  manure  which  is  saved  and  used. 

The  old  idea  of  the  untaught  tiller  of  the  soil  was 
that  manure  supplied  "fat"  to  the  land.  Thus  the 
natural  idea  is  that  manure  is  a  simple  substance,  and 
that  the  food  of  plants  is  a  simple  substance.  But  the 
first  thing  we  learn  of  the  constitution  of  a  plant  is  that 
it  is  made  up  of  many  things,  differing  from  each  other 
and  all  necessary  to  its  life  and  vigour.  Therefore  we 
infer  at  once  that  the  food  of  plants  must  contain  all 
these  necessary  things,  and  that  they  must  all  be  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  abundance,  in  manuring  the  land  for 
a  succession  of  crops. 

The  absence  of  one  of  these  things  is  often  fatal  to 
the  plant,  which,  in  its  ordinary  growth,  is  found  to 
contain  it.  Thus  the  old  worn-out  Cheshire  pasture 
refused  to  produce  (at  one  time)  grass  fit  for  profitable 
milk-production,  until  the  application  of  bones  secured 
abundance  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Clover  dies  out  for 
want  of  some  essential.  I  have  covered  my  orchard 
this  year  with  Clover,  without  sowing  seed,  by  giving 
it  a  dressing  of  manure  which  manifestly  contained 
the  food  required  by  that  plant.  I  have  seen  the 
Wheat  plant  in  a  whole  field  die  away  without  any 
ordinary  cause  to  account  for  it,  leaving  the  convic- 
tion on  the  mind  of  the  labourer  that  the  land  and 
manure  did  not  contain  the  food  it  required.  This 
was  on  Bagshot  Heath,  a  soil  which  contains  less  of  the 
food  of  grain  crops  than  any  other  known  ;  and  which 
food  has  therefore  to  be  supplied.  The  same  field, 
without  extra  manure,  would  yield  an  abundant  crop 
of  Rye.  It  was  not,  then,  lack  of  fertilising  matter, 
but  of  some  special  matter  which  the  Wheat  crop 
demands  in  large  proportion,  that  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  plant. 

Now,  of  the  many  substances  required  for  plant 
food,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  liquid  excreta  con- 
tains some  of  them  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
the  solid.  The  constant  draining  away  of  this  leaves 
that  portion  of  manure  which  is  saved  and  used,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  these  special  substances  than 
Nature  yields  for  our  use.  Hence  the  danger  arises 
that  some  crop  shall  find  out  the  defect,  and  suffer 
severely  for  the  deficit.  How  much  more  probable 
this  event  when  that  drain  upon  the  food  supply  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  farmyard — when  the  stock 
of  manure  is  always  being  robbed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances? That  liquid  manure  contains  some  substances 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  solid,  is  to  be  inferred 
even  from  the  difference  in  appearance,  smell,  &C., 
from  the  solid  dung.  It  is  highly  probable  on  the  out- 
set of  inquiry,  it  is  found  to  be  so  on  examination.  It 
is  also  certain  that  these  things  (in  which  the  liquid  is 
rich  and  the  solid  poor)  are  necessary  to  plant  life. 
That  they  are  necessary  to  the  food  of  the  cattle  which 
supply  the  manure  to  the  farm  is  most  clear ;  for  as 
those  cattle  yield  up  those  substances,  they  must  needs 
have  drawn  them  from  the  food,   the  grass,  corn,  &c.. 


which  they  have  consumed.  The  waste,  therefore— 
the  constant  waste,  I  may  say — is  waste  of  some 
special  things  necessary  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  farm 

Now  this  waste  is  sure  to  be  felt ;  the  sin,  the  abuse 
of  God's  gifts,  finds  us  out.  We  may  in  many  cases 
fail  to  detect  the  true  cause  and  apply  the  simple 
remedy  ;  but  a  remedy  the  farmer  does  even  in  that 
case  apply,  the  cost  of  which  we  shall  best  appreciate 
thus.  If  he  went  to  a  grocer  to  order  something  in 
which  his  stock  of  grocery  is  deficient,  he  would  know 
not  only  the  exact  article,  but  the  exact  quantity  of  it 
required.  He  can  thus  supply  the  loss  with  economy. 
Should  he,  however,  have  forgotten  the  exact  article 
required,  and  yet  know  that  it  was  much  needed,  his 
only  way  of  securing  it  would  be  buying  a  complete 
stock  of  goods,  in  which  the  special  article  required 
would  be  found. 

Now,  this  is  the  remedy  which  he  practically  adopt, 
and  this  the  heavy  price  he  pays  for  the  defect  in  his 
manure  stock.  Finding  the  crops  inferior  and  unre- 
munerative  with  a  certain  tonnage  of  dung,  he  adds  to 
it.  What  does  he  add  ?  The  special  things  required  ? 
Yes ;  this  he  does  indeed,  but  in  a  wasteful  manner, 
for,  as  he  cannot  know  what  the  exact  substance  of  the 
manure  is  which  is  deficient,  he  can  only  remedy  it  by 
adding  more  of  the  whole  stock  ;  and,  as  this  stock 
happens  to  be  weak  in  the  special  things  required, 
there  must  not  only  be  addition  but,  therefore,  larger 
addition  of  it  to  supply  the  defect.  The  eflfect  of  such 
uniform  draining  away  of  such  essential  matters  from 
plant  food  then  takes  this  simple  form,  that  the  quantity 
of  manure  applied  to  the  acre  is  much  greater  than  it 
need  be.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  land  must  be  manured  from  the  yard  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  that  the  deficiency  in 
general  bulk  of  manure  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  whole  farm  must  be  made  up  with  large  purchases 
of  bought  food  or  fertilisers.  Such  purchase  can  only 
indicate  extravagance  where  it  is  the  remedy  for 
waste. 

But  if  the  liquid  and  the  solid  be  preserved  together, 
then  this  dram  of  essentials  is  at  once  stopped,  and 
flows  in  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm.  An  increase  of 
fertility  becomes  visible.  It  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  a  ton  or  two  of  the  quantity  of  dung  previously 
employed  per  acre  can  be  spared  for  other  fields. 
Then  so  much  is  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  manure  by 
the  addition  of  that  which  before  filled  ditches,  or 
formed  a  swamp,  that  a  still  greater  acreage  is 
benefited. 

Another  great  practical  fact  in  agriculture  invites 
the  principle  of  making  the  body  of  manure,  applied 
for  general  purposes,  as  complete  as  possible  in  all  its 
parts.  What  lesson  do  we  learn  from  a  rotation  of 
crops,  as  commonly  employed,  and  found  so  advisable 
as  to  enter  into  the  condition  of  a  lease?  The  lesson 
is  this,  that  each  crop  requires  as  food  the  substances 
wliich  the  land  and  manure  supply  in  different  propor- 
tions, if  it  is  a  different  kind  of  grain,  or  green  crop. 
After  a  Wheat  crop,  the  properties  of  food  left  in  the 
ground  are  changed.  They  no  longer  exist,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  that  degree  which  another  Wheat  crop  would 
require  ;  such  a  crop  would,  therefore,  starve  ;  but  a 
Barley  or  Bean  crop  would  find  all  it  wants,  and  a 
third,  differing  from  its  predecessors,  would  live  and 
thrive  where  the  others  would  languish  or  perish. 
Thus,  then,  the  object  of  the  succession  is,  that  defici- 
ency in  special  substances  shall  be  met  by  growmg 
those  things  which  require  much  less  of  them.  Mani- 
festly, therefore,  it  must  be  the  object  in  supplying 
manure  to  give  it  all  the  variety  of  these  substances  in 
full  quantity.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  liquid 
manure  differs  in  certain  essentials  from  the  solid,  is  a 
very  strong  motive  for  combining  it  with  the  other. 
The  combination  of  the  excreta  of  different  kmds  of 
stock  promises  advantage  on  the  above  principles,  how 
much  more  if  the  manure  be  only  that  of  one  anunal 
that  both  kinds  should  be  combined  ?  There  will  be 
what  is  termed  a  "screw  loose  somewhere"  in  the 
agricultural  machine  if  such  waste  be  not  remedied. 
And  though  the  machine  may  be  patched  up,  it  is 
a  more  costly  process  to  keep  it  going  thus  than  by 
seeing  to  the  perfect  adjustment  of  parts  before  setting 
out. 

Mr.  Mechi,  in  his  great  tank  (of  which  you  have 
already  made  mention),  combines  all  substances  in 
his  plant  food,  and  this,  among  other  impor- 
tant reasons,  must  be  one  which  enables  him  to 
grow  Wheat  so  much  more  frequently  on  the  same 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  so  abundantly.  There  is 
no  fear  of  the  food  stock  giving  out  when  thus  enriched 
at  every  point. 

The  dry-earth  system  has  this  advantage— that  it  can 
be  fairly  tried  without  costly  outlay  for  tanks,  water- 
carls,  pumps,  or  even  shedding  for  the  preparation  of 
earth,  and  with  very  little  extra  cartage.  The  cart 
returning  empty  from  the  field  can  bring  back  earth. 
If  it  be  dry  already,  as  in  case  of  removal  of  some 
bank,  it  can  be  kept  so  by  some  thatched  hurdles  ;  if 
moist,  it  can  be  spread  under  an  open  shed  to  dry. 
The  small  expense  of  getting  it  may  be  lessened  by 
gaining  two  objects  from  the  one  operation,  as  by 
digging  a  watercourse  where  it  is  wanted,  the  earth 
going  to  the  farm  ;  or  sinking  a  reservoir  for  watering 
cattle,  where  that  is  needed.  Nay,  further,  the  staple 
of  the  soil  may  be  gradually  but  most  surely  improved 
without  any  cost,  by  using  clay  as  the  absorbent  of  the 
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manure  for  light  soil,  and  light  earth  as  the  absorbent 
for  the  manure  destined  for  clay  fields. 

The  waste  of  this  substance  obtrudes  itself  so  often 
and  so  offensively  on  our  senses,  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing it  appear  on  Mr.  Moule's  plan  so  simple,  and  the 
prospect  of  advantage  so  well  grounded,  that  one  may 
well  claim  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  words  to  the 
general  demand  for  improvement  in  these  matters. 
7.  IV.  Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  near  Beacomfield. 


INTERNA  TIONAL   EXHIBITION. 

Blake s  Slone  Breaker.— 'Y\\i%  machine,  invaluable  to 
those  who  require  it,  has  won  a  greater  amount  of 
popularity  from  spectators  than  any  other  machine 
exhibited.  No  sooner  does  it  begin  to  chump 
up  large  nodules  of  various  kinds  of  stone  into 
fragmentary  parts  of  any  required  degree  of  fineness 
purchasers  may  request,  than  all  who  see  or  hear 
it  flock  together  to  see  its  simple  but  powerful 
performance.  Its  simplicity  of  mechanism,  upon 
which  its  real  worth  depends,  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood from  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  294), 
which  shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  machine  at 
work  breaking  flints.  The  general  principle  of 
mechanism  of  this  machine  is  the  same  in  a  series  of 
machines  now  in  use  for  breaking  various  kinds  of 
rock  for  different  purposes.  We  shall  notice, 
firstly,  its  peculiar  mechanism ;  and,  secondly,  its 
adaptation  and  extended  use  chiefly  in  agriculture. 

The  machine,  it  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  illustration,  is 
actuated  by  a  strap  on  a  drum 
or  pulley,  two  powerful  fly- 
wheels being  on  the  same 
axis.  This  axis  has  an  eccen- 
tric, which  actuates  a  pendent 
connecting  bar  or  pitman,  and 
which,  by  means  of  a  double 
toggle-joint,  gives  the  movable 
jaw  a  chumping  action  against 
the  fixed  jaws,  between  which 
are  seen  the  nodules  of  flint,  or 
fragments  of  any  kind  of  rock,  &c. 
Both  jaws  have  a  ribbed  surface, 
the  better  to  produce  a  breaking, 
crushing,  and  grinding  action  by 
the  peculiar  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  the  pitman,  produced  by 
the  eccentric  on  the  common 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel  and  motor 
drum,  actuated  by  a  strap  from 
the  engine,  as  already  noticed. 
In  the  illustration  this  drum  will 
be  seen  on  the  further,  or  out- 
side of  the  fly-wheel,  its  diameter 
being  about  half  that  of  the  latter 
(the  fly-wheel).  The  fineness  of 
the  material  being  broken  is 
regulated  by  a  wedge  seen  in 
section  on  the  right  hand  side, 
which  is  screwed  up  or  down  by 
means  of  a  screw-nut,  shown 
above  the  crossbars  of  the  framing. 
The  illustration  is  sufficiently 
plain  to  render  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  adjusting  mechanism 
unnecessary,  for  by  screwing  up 
the  wedge  the  toggle-block  ful- 
crum is  forced  nearer  the  movable 
jaw,  so  that  the  two  toggles,  in 
crossing  centres,  force  it  closer 
to  the  fixed  jaw.  The  two 
toggles,    or    cross-bars,    can    be 

taken  out,  and  shorter  or  longer  ones  substi- 
tuted in  their  place,  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
requires.  The  form  of  the  jaws  is  made  diflerent  for 
different  kinds  of  work,  that  shown  in  the  illustration 
being  for  road  metal,  limestone  for  burning,  and  the 
like.  In  the  diagram  the  broken  metal  is  shown 
falling  into  a  heap,  and  for  road-making  this  is  gene- 
rally sufficient,  as  the  fine  mixed  with  the  large  helps 
to  bind  the  two  together.  But  for  most  other  pur- 
poses the  broken  materials  pass  through  a  rotary  screen 
of  perforated  zinc  or  iron,  which  separates  them  into 
three  or  four  sorts  ofdiflierent  degrees  of  fineness,  the 
coarsest,  that  passes  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen,  being 
passed  through  the  breaker  a  second  time,  if  desirable. 
The  different  sizes  that  pass  through  the  perforations  of 
the  screen  are  each  very  uniform,  more  so  than  can  be 
done  in  the  usual  way  by  hand-breaking  with  hammers 
and  rings,  and  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  expense.  The 
large  stones  are  fed  in  at  the  top  by  hand,  those  larger 
than  the  mouth  will  receive  are  broken  by  a  sledge 
hammer,  and  as  they  descend  between  the  jaws  they 
are  broken  finer  and  finer  until  they  pass  out  below  of 
the  desired  size.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  revolution 
of  the  eccentric  gives  the  pitman  an  up  and  a  down 
movement,  the  toggles  crossing  centres  twice,  thus 
effecting  two  bites  against  the  fixed  frame — 250  revo- 
lutions per  minute  making  500  bites,  and  that  the 
power  of  each  bite  is  due  to  the  momentum  of  the  fly- 
wheels. Only  one  fly-wheel  can  be  shown  in  section, 
but  the  small  machine  exhibited  in  the  International 
and  the  larger  ones  shown  at  Wolverhampton  had  each 
two  fly-wheels,  which  act  more  effectually  than  one 
would  do,  and  with  less  strain  on  the  axis.  In  break- 
ing round  metal   the   movable  jaw  recedes    about  a 


quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  the  dist£ 
ing  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  breaking  power  is 
economically  distributed,  whilst  the  broken  materials 
cannot  fall  through  until  reduced  to  the  required  size 
as  adjusted  by  the  cross-bar  of  iron  below,  the  hook  of 
which  forms  a  movable  pivot  or  centre  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  movable  jaw. 

Blake's  stonebreaker  is  now  in  extensive  use  in 
Britam,  America,  North  and  South,  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  short  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
roadmaking,  railroad  ballasting,  in  breaking  pyrites 
(freestone,  &c.),  sulphur-stone,  emery,  furnace  cinder, 
ores,  limestone  for  burning,  rock  salt,  coprolites 
and  native  phosphatic  rock  for  manure,  materials 
for  concrete,  cement,  and  artificial  stone,  asphalte 
pavement,  &c.  Landowners  are  interested  in  all  the 
above  appliances—  some,  it  may  be,  in  only  one  or  two, 
others  in  all,  and  even  in  a  more  extended  use  of  the 
machine  than  is  included  in  the  above  list.  It  has  long, 
for  example,  been  a  favourite  theory  with  some  chemists 
to  break  down  certain  descriptions  of  granite,  lava,  &c., 
for  the  sake  of  the  potash  and  other  fertilising  matters 
they  would  yield  as  manure  to  the  land.  Quoting 
from  Professor  Johnston's  lectures,  "  It  is  many  years 
since  Fuchs  proposed  to  manufacture  potash  from  fel- 
spar and  mica  by  mixing  them  with  quicklime, 
calcined  in  a  furnace,  and  then  washing  with  water." 
He  then  goes  on  to  notice  Mr.  Prideaux's  proposition 
for  mixing  crushed  granite  with  quicklime  and  slaking 
them  together,  and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  lie  in 


Johnston,  ( 
application 

penses  will  depend  upon  the  expense  of  time  and  coal, 
if  the  granite  is  calcined,  and  so  on,  and  must  be  left 
for  experiment  to  determine ;  though  the  total  expense, 
when  ready  for  application,  by  broadcast  distribution, 
should  not  cost  much  per  ton.  But  the  rotten  rocks 
to  which  Professor  Johnston  refers,  in  Cornwall  and 
Scotland,  can  be  broken  at  3(/.  per  ton,  ready  for 
application,  so  that  this  has  only  to  be  added  to  the 
price  the  landowner  may  charge  for  the  rock,  which 
may  be  set  down  as  nominal  in  the  outset,  like  the 
refuse-hills  of  the  Sheffield  bone-cutters  in  times 
gone  by.  If  found  to  pay,  the  price  would  rise 
accordingly. 

Two  other  new  uses  of  Blake's  machines  have  come 
out  during  the  International  Exhibition,  viz.,  the 
breaking  of  materials  for  artificial  stone,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  fine  exhibition  in  the  building  department, 
and  machinery-in-motion  department,  by  Colonel  Scott 
and  others,  and  for  asphalte  concrete  for  roads, 
streets,  farm  buildings,  garden  walks,  &c. 

For  artificial  stone  various  degrees  of  fineness  are 
used,  the  granite  in  some  being  from  I  to  14  inch,  the 
cement  being  poured  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  This 
is  evidently  an  offset  of  the  old  Pictish  process  of 
building  in  moulds  or  framing,  the  stones  being  first 
thrown  into  the  frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
mortar  to  fill  up  the  interstices.     In  many  of  these  old 


buildings  the  mortar  is  stronger  than  the  stones,  the 
latter  yielding  to  the  hammer  be- 
fore the  former  will  break  ;  and 
so  is  it  in  the  Exhibition,  the 
cleavage  of  broken  bricks  and 
cubes  of  artifical  stone  showing 
that  the  stone  breaks  before  the 
cement.  Two  common  bricks  are 
cemented  together,  and  are  shown 
to  break  anywhere  but  at  the 
place  they  are  thus  united. 
Large's  small  machine  for  making 
artificial  stone  or  "concrete 
bricks"  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  will  turn  out  5000  or 
6000  in  a  day  ready  for  the 
builder,  and  we  believe  Blake 
and  Large  have  entered  into 
arrangements  for  working  their 
patents  together  on  favourable 
terms  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  of  breaking  the  stone 
fine,  mixing  it  with  the  cement, 
damping,  and  weighing  or  mea- 
suring into  the  moulds,  can  be 
done  by  machinery. 

The  paving  of  stables  and  other 
farm  buildings,  including  the 
strawyard,  with  asphalte  concrete 
is  now  being  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  most  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers,  and  were 
contractors  who  hire  out  agricul- 
tural implements  to  employ  one 
of  Blake's  stone-breakers,  they 
could  break  down  stone  at  a  few 
pence  per  ton  to  those  who 
might  employ  them.  Much  of 
the  gravel  now  used  in  making 
and  repairing  roads  should  be 
passed  through  one  of  these 
machines,  which  might  be  done 
at  from  !</.  to  31/.  per  ton.  Chalk 
could  be  crushed  as  small  as 
Peas  for  T,d.  per  ton  for  apply- 
length  of  time  until  fit  for  appli-  I  ing  to  the  land,  and  most  kinds  of  stone  for  asphalte 
ng.  He  next  notices  the  successful  !  paving  at  from  id.  to  6</.  per  ton  ;  and  broken  stone 
parts  of  Cornwall  and  is  better  than  screened  gravels  generally,  being  of 
"  -      -  -   J   ^ore   uniform   quality,    and   free  from   nodules    of 

rotten  stone,    which  absorb  rain,   and  break  up  with 
frost.    W.  B. 


Fig.  294. — blake's  stone-breaker. 


covered  heaps  for 
cation  as  a  top-dressu 
use  of  decayed  trap 

Scotland,  and  of  crushed  lavas  in  St.  Michael's,  one  of 
the  Azores,  and  also  the  fertility  of  the  old  lavas  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  concludes  thus: — "These  are  all 
so  many  natural  mineral  mixtures,  of  which  we  may 
either  directly   avail    ourselves,    or  which    we    may 

The  conclusion  at  which  Professor  Johnston  thus 
arrived  some  20  years  ago  is  now  being  fast  reduced  to 
practice,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Blake's 
machine,  which  is  in  extensive  use  by  all  our  principal 
artificial  manure  manufacturers.  Thus  Mr.  Lawes, 
Rothamsted,  has  two  of  them  in  use,  and  in  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  of  which  ftlr.  Blake  is  a 
native,  in  Canada  and  in  South  America,  its  use  is  fast 
developing  their  mineral  manure  resources. 

So  far  well.  But  Professor  Johnston  evidently  aims 
at  a  cheaper  class  of  mineral  manures  than  is  yet  sup- 
plied to  farmers,  and  the  practical  question  is,  cannot 
landowners  look  around  them,  and,  by  means  of 
Blake's  machine,  supply  the  grand  desideratum  in 
question?  The  expense  of  breaking  materials  to  the  size 
of  road  metal  is  about  ^d.  per  ton,  and  at  the  rate  of 
from  S  to  10  tons  per  hour,  or  100  tons  in  a  day  of  10 
hours.  About  50  machines  are  now  in  use  in  granite  quar- 
ries, breaking  up  the  broken  chips  for  road  metal  at  a  cost 
of  ^d.  per  ton,  which  formerly  cost  2J.  per  ton  when 
broken  by  hand.  If  put  through  the  machine  a  second 
time,  and  broken  finer,  the  expense  would  be  double 
or  treble,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness.  But 
granting  that  the  crushing  of  the  granite,  according  to 
Mr.  Prideaux's  process,  as   recommended  by  Professor 


IMPORTED  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

Sir  J.  Jenkinson  called  attention,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Times,  to  the  extension  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Gloucestershire,  attributable  to  the 
Irish  cattle  imported  into  Bristol,  and  sold  thence. 
The  Editor  of  the  IVilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard 
thus  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  last  Saturday's 
Times  ;— 

As  long  ago  as  October  last  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Bristol  was  then,  as  it  certainly  is  now.  a  centre 
from  which  the  infection  was  being  spread  through  the 
adjoining  counties,  but  more  particularly  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  was  at  that  time  suffering  severely.  The 
disease  was  then  very  prevalent  in  the  south  and  south- 
east of  Ireland,  and  as  Cork,  Waterford,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree,  Wexford,  are  the  shipping  ports  of  that  district, 
from  all  of  which  there  is  a  large  trade  to  Bristol,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle  are  sent  over  to  the  latter  port. 
On  their  arrival  they  are  turned  out  upon  the  quay  at 
CumberLand  Basin,  and  are  all  mixed  up  in  glorious  con- 
fusion for  an  hour  or  so  tiefore  being  driven  off  to  the 
market,  thence  to  distribute  the  disease  over  the  adjoining 
counties  by  mixing  with  other  cattle  at  the  fairs  which  are 
so  numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Who  can  wonder 
that  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  West  Gloucester,  being  close 
at  hand  to  receive  the  first  favours,  suffered  as  heavily  as 
they  did  ? 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  now,  and  though 
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the  dealers  pretend  that  the  disease  is  only  coming  from 
Waterford,  and  not  from  Cork,  I  am  rather  sceptical  on 
that  point.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  Waterford  is  dan- 
gerous, Cork  cannot  be  very  safe  in  the  case  of  so  highly 
infectious  a  disease  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  common  sense 
demands  that  a  very  rigid  quarantine  should  be  imposed 
upon  animals  coming  from  either. 

Mere  inspection  is  a  miserable  delusion,  and  its  protec- 
tive value  is  absolutely  w//;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
merely  strains  off  the  cases  that  are  already  developed, 
while  it  passes  others  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  carry 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  all  over  the  country.  For 
example,  on  Saturday  last  the  Bristol  magistrates  im- 
posed a  fine  of  ^15  on  an  Irish  dealer  for  exposing  for 
sale  a  diseased  heifer  in  Bristol  cattle  market.  The 
man  assured  the  Bench  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
animal  was  diseased,  but  the  magistrates,  of  course, 
replied  promptly,  that  if  he  dealt  in  cattle  he  must 
leam  his  business,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
symptoms.  In  this  case  they  were  evident  enough,  but 
in  how  many  others  in  the  same  cargo  was  the  disease 
latent,  to  be  developed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
midst  of  the  valuable  herd  at  Eastwood  Park  or  else 
where?  Sir  George  Jenkinson  tells  us  of  three  having 
fallen  sick  of  the  disease  out  of  the  12  he  had  just  bought, 
and  he  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time  found  it  in  more.  And 
what  happened  at  Eastwood  is  happening  daily  in  many 
other  places.  That  diseased  heifer  which  the  inspector 
detected  at  liristol  Cattle  Market  came  over  from  Water- 
ford with  a  number  of  others.  How  many  of  those  which 
were  confined  with  her  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  steamer 
are  likely  to  have  escaped  the  taint  to  which  tlic  heat  and 
deficient  ventilation,  unavoidable  on  a  sea  voyage,  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  yet  in  a  few  hours' 
passage  it  had  not  had  time  to  develope  itself  so  that  the 
most  lynx-eyed  inspector  could  detect  it. 

It  is  this  that  makes  inspection,  however  carefully  con- 
ducted, so  useless.  What  we  want  is  quarantine,  if  the 
stock  is  to  be  imported  alive.  It  will  be  said  that  this 
would  interfere  with  trade  ;  but  if  trade  is  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating disease  it  ought  to  be  interfered  with.  We  do 
not  scruple  to  interfere  with  any  trade  when  it  becomes 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  this  importation  of  diseased 
cattle  is  highly  so,  causing  a  loss  of  food  to  the  nation, 
and  of  the  value  of  that  food  to  the  owners  of  stock,  which 
considerablyexceeds  the  total  value  of  all  the  foreign  cattle 
we  import.  Surely,  it  would  be  better  that  an  importer 
should  lose  the  sale  of  12  diseased  Irish  steers  than  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  spread  infection  among  100  others 
at  Eastwood  ;  for  although  foot-and-mouth  disease  may 
not  be  so  fatal  as  other  complaints,  yet  we  cannot  put  the 
deterioration  of  each  animal  suffering  from  it  at  less  than 
from  £1  to  ^^3.  Why  should  a  dealer  inflict  upon  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  a  loss  of  ;^2oo  or  ^^300  merely  in  order 
that  his  own  trade  may  not  be  interfered  with  ?  and  as  to 
the  carrying  trade,  it  is  surely  better  that  the  Cork  and 
Waterford  steamers  should  bring  less  than  their  usual 
amount  of  cargo  than  that  they  should  scatter  disease 
broadcast  throughout  the  382,000  head  of  cattle  in  the 
:  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset. 


FOOT    AND    MOUTH    DISEASE. 

[The   following   is  an   abridgment  of  the  reports  given  in 
Wednesday's  Thnes  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.] 

An  amended  return  as  to  the  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  occurring  in  Norfolk  during  the  week  ending 
September  23  places  the  total  for  the  week  at  2239. 
On  Saturday  a  return  for  the  week  ending  September  30 
was  made  up,  the  total  arrived  at  being  2229,  so  that 
the  disease  is  happily  not  further  increasing  in  the 
county. 

The  returns  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
up  to  Saturday  night  last  are  still  unfavourable,  as  not 
only  is  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  increasing  among 
the  cattle  but  it  has  spread  to  the  swine,  and  the  deaths 
among  these  latter  exceed,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
attacked,  those  among  either  cattle  or  sheep.  Of  sheep 
scab  there  are  numerous  cases  on  farms  at  Chesterton 
and  Wicken  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  two 
counties  up  to  Saturday  night  :— Cambridgeshire  : 
Arrington  Division,  17  infected  farms  in  eight  parishes. 
Cambridge  Division ;  The  disease  exists  on  no  less 
than  52  farms,  and  on  19  of  these  is  the  result  of  fresh 
outbreaks.  Newmarket  Division  :  Here  no  less  than 
416  head  of  cattle  are  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Huntingdonshire  :  In  the  St.  Ives  Division  there  have 
been  outbreaks  on  11  farms  ;  in  the  Norman  Cross 
Division  the  disease  exists  on  13  farms,  out  of  which 
eight  are  fresh  outbreaks. 

The  disease  continues  to  spread  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham.  The  inspector's  returns  sent  in  for  the 
past  week  show  an  increase  of  250  animals  affected 
with  the  disease.  Altogether  in  the  county  the  disease 
exists  on  134  farms,  and  1258  animals  are  affected. 

This  disease  is  spreading  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
in  the  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  has  in  numerous 
instances  assumed  a  very  virulent  form,  producing  great 
prostration  in  the  cattle  attacked,  and  reducing  them 
almost  to  skeletons.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  have  been  reported  in  the  parts 
of  Kesteven  during  the  past  week,  probably  owing  to 
the  recent  conviction  by  the  magistrates  of  a  farmer  for 
omitting  to  report  the  cases  that  occurred  upon  his  farm. 
Cases  are  very  numerous  still  in  Leicestershire,  Notts, 
and  Derbyshire. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  during  the  last  fort- 
night in  Staffordshire.  The  inspector's  return  for  last 
week  showed  that  2657  cattle,  177  sheep,  and  302  pigs 
■were  sufTering,  against  3361  cattle,  114  sheep,  and  292 
pigs  in  the  previous  week.  The  number  of  places  where 


the  disease  prevailed  was  597,  against  682  in  the  pre- 
ceding week  ;  but  while  in  the  latter  period  the  disease 
appeared  in  124  fresh  places,  the  number  of  fresh 
places  visited  last  week  was  92. 

An  increased  number  of  new  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Northamptonshire  has  been  reported 
during  the  week  ending  September  29,  compared  with 
the  preceding  seven  days,  the  number  being  99,  as 
against  86.  The  Little  Bowden  district,  which  adjoins 
Leicestershire,  has  the  most  cases,  there  being  37 
reported. 

In  the  Malton  district  for  the  past  week  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Metcalfe  reports  four  new  outbreaks  on  fresh 
farms  at  Amotherby,  Huttons  Ambo,  and  Bulmer,  and 
the  disease  exists  on  II  farms. 

The  foot,  mouth,  and  lung  disease  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  south-eastern  division  of  Northumberland  and 
North  Durham.  It  is  specially  felt  in  Newcastle  and 
the  surrounding  district,  the  town  cows  which  graze  on 
the  moor  having  suffered  severely  from  it.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  were  reported  to  the  county  police  in 
Castle  Ward,  immediately  outside  Newcastle,  last 
month,  and  the  disease  is  spreading  very  much. 

During  the  past  week  48  new  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  have  been  reported  in  Cumberland,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  appeared  on  two  farms  in  addi- 
tion to  those  on  which  it  previously  existed.  Scab  in 
sheep  is  also  reported  from  two  farms,  and  100  animals 
are  affected.  In  Westmoreland,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  has  broken  out  on  eight  additional  farms.  In 
Cumberland  there  are  now  221  farms  affected  with  the 
contagion  of  one  or  other  of  the  diseases  mentioned, 
and  136S  aniinals  are  diseased  ;  while  19  farms  and  145 
cattle  are  affected  in  Westmoreland. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  is  very  preva- 
lent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  where  it 
appeared  on  several  farms  last  week.  The  cattle 
inspector  reported  on  Saturday  that  at  Haggerston  a 
herd  of  49  cattle  were  affected  by  the  disease,  and 
another  herd  of  39,  belonging  to  Scremerston,  were 
similarly  affected. 

The  reports  from  the  west  are  still  unfavourable. 
The  returns  from  the  constabulary  made  up  to  Satur- 
day show  that  in  the  county  of  Dorset  there  are  above 


thousand  animals  suffering  from  the  contagion,  about 
50  per  cent,  consisting  of  sheep.  Equally  unsatis- 
factory are  the  returns  from  the  neighbouring  county  of 


omerset.  About  150  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
affected  around  Bridgewater,  while  from  Ilminster 
13  fresh  outbreaks  are  reported.  To  keep  the  malady 
from  the  milch  cows  is  a  difficult  task,  especially  as 
such  large  numbers  of  Irish  cattle  bought  at  the  Bristol 
market  are  dispersed  throughout  the  county.  From 
Hants  nearly  800  cases  are  reported.  No  returns  for 
Wilts  are  published. 

This  epidemic  still  continues  to  spread  in  the  district 
around  Bath,  although  the  number  of  attacks  during 
the  past  has  been  much  less  than  was  the  case  during 
the  previous  week.  The  police  are  making  strenuous 
and,  we  believe,  successful  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  non-removal  system  in 
the  infected"  parishes.  Mr.  Superintendent  Morgan 
reported  to  the  local  committee  of  the  Western  (Bath) 
Division,  on  Saturday  morning,  that  during  the  week 
34  head  of  cattle  and  six  sheep  had  been  attacked  on 
eight  fresh  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Charterhouse, 
Hinton,  Northstoke,  St.  Catherine's,  Freshford,  En- 
glishcombe,  Carston,  Weston,  and  Twerton. 

The  scene  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Winchcombe 
Agricultural  Society,  held  on  Friday  afternoon  on  the 
ridge  of  hills  8  or  10  miles  beyond  Cheltenham,  gave  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  ravages  of  the  foot-and- 


upon 


the  farms  in  Gloucestershire.    The  fan 


tramped  over  the  drenched  turf  of  the  Abbey 
meadow  to  view  only  20  or  30  cart-horses,  and  road- 
sters, and  hunters.  There  were  neither  cattle,  sheep, 
nor  pigs.  The  weekly  returns  by  the  cattle  inspectors 
are  said  to  give  no  real  criterion  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  disorder.  At  the  Northleach  Petty  Session,  Mr. 
William  Jones,  of  Sirsa  House,  Cheltenham,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  was  charged  by  an  inspector  with 
not  reporting  to  a  police-constable  that  certain  cattle 
on  his  farm  at  Pegglesworth  were  affected  with  the 
disease.  Mr.  Jones  pleaded  that  he  had  been  from 
home,  and  that  only  on  the  day  the  inspector  came  did 
he  fully  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  his  cattle 
were  affected.     However,  he  was  fined  £,2  and  costs. 


gome  Corrfspnknce. 

Thin  Seeding.— Vour  readers  are  aware  th,it  I  am 
an  advocate  of  thin  seeding,  both  of  cereals  and  pulse  ; 
but  I  again  emphatically  state  that  thin  seeding  to  be 
profitable  depends  upon  deep  and  thorough  cultivation, 
and  keeping  the  land  in  good  working  order,  as  a  man 
who  loves  his  horse  would  keep  his  horse.  But  what 
is  thin  seeding  ?  I  and  the  late  Mr.  Piper,  of  Colne 
Engaine,  grew  Wheat  in  succession  for  years,  and  with 
success,  from  half  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre  ;  and  I  have 
grown  Wheat  after  Wheat,  from  a  peck  of  seed  per 
acre,  but  I  would  not  advise  farmers  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  in  my  subsequent  papers  I  will  explain  why  I 
would  not  so  advise  them.  But  I  here  just  hint,  as  I 
have  stated  a  hundred  and  one  times  before,  that  I 
should  use  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  seed  of  one 
kind  of  Wheat  than  I  should  of  another  kind ;  and 


I  should  use  as  great  a  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  seed  between  my  seeding  in  September  and 
November,  that  is,  I  should  use  double  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  in  November  that  I  should  in  Sep- 
tember. But  with  this  brief  explanation  I  will, 
Mr.  Editor,  inform  your  readers  a  little  of  what 
I  did  for  my  last  crops.  This  time  last  year  I  asked 
my  churchwarden,  who  himself  owns  and  farms  three 
extensive  farms  in  my  parish,  to  allow  me  to  put  the 
seed  in  for  him  in  one  of  his  fields,  and  I  stipulated  that 
if  the  crop,  the  seed  for  which  I  should  drill  in  by  the 
drill  I  invented  and  made,  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
best  crop  he  had  on  his  farm,  I  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  money.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  so  on  Thursday, 
November  24,  my  churchwarden  sent  me  word  that  a 
field  was  ready  for  me  about  a  mile  from  my  house, 
and  so  on  November  26  I  went  to  the  field  with  my 
drill,  and  by  agreement  my  churchwarden  met  me  with 
a  man  and  a  horse  with  the  seed,  and  some  of  which  they 
measured  into  my  drill,  and  I  myself  set  to  acting  as 
drillman  to  put  the  seed  in  ;  which  having  been  done, 
my  churchwarden,  having  left  a  man  with  me,  returned 
to  the  field,  and  they  measured  the  quantity  of  seed 
left  in  the  drill,  and  which  proved  that  I  had  put  in 
just  z\  pecks  an  acre,  a  fifth  more  than  I  intended, 
but  my  drill  happened  to  be  out  of  order  at  that  time. 
Now,  my  attentive  readers,  1  h.ad  never  been  in  that 
field  before,  nor  had  any  one  of  my  men,  nor  have  I 
or  they  been  in  it  since  the  drilling  it  ;  but  the  farmer 
cut  the  crop  and  measured  it,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
In  coming  to  a  guess,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
season  was  too  late  for  thin  seeding  by  at  least  two 
months,  and  that  nothing  was  done  to  the  crop  during 
the  time  it  was  growing,  and  yet  what  was  the  yield  ? 
My  friends,  the  2\  pecks  an  acre  produced  49  bush,  an 
acre  ;  and  let  me  further  add,  that  the  crop  was  so 
thick  that  it  became  lodged,  or,  of  course,  the  yield 
would  have  been  more.  G.  Wilkins,  Vicarage,  Wix, 
September  26. 

Landowners  and  Agricultural  Labourers.  — 
A  very  common  complaint  amongst  farmers  is  that 
they  cannot  get  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen — or  at 
any  rate  skilled  workmen.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  evil,  which  no  doubt  exists  in  many  parts  of 
England  ?  It  must  be  confessed  at  once  that  it  is  a 
question  which  the  landed  proprietors  must  take 
in  hand  rather  than  their  tenants — for  the  latter, 
although  they  may  do  something  to  help  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  are  almost  powerless,  while  their 
landlords  can  do  (and  some  have  done)  much  to 
benefit  them  in  this  respect.  In  some  counties  men  are 
not  scarce,  but  their  education  and  training  have  been  so 
very  deficient  that  they  make  exceedingly  poor  work- 
men ;  in  others  the  labour  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  Irishmen,  who  although  in  many  instances  do  good 
work,  are,  nevertheless,  uncertain,  and  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  and,  in  some  parts  labourers  are  not 
to  be  had  in  suflicient  numbers  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood.  To 
meet  this  state  of  things,  it  is  necessary  that  in  the 
future  some  different  course  should  be  pursued,  if  any 
improvement  is  looked  for.  What,  then,  can  be 
done?  First,  I  would  suggest  that  all  landowners 
and  agents  should  use  every  endeavour  to  retain 
upon  the  estate  the  labourers'  sons.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  three  out  of  every  five  country  lads  find 
their  way  to  the  towns  and  cities,  but  if  plenty 
of  good  cottage  accommodation  was  to  be  obtained  in 
the  country,  they  would  probably  remain  there.  With 
a  lot  of  boys  and  young  men  growing  up  on  an  estate, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  owner  and 
his  agent  took  some  interest  in  these  youths,  and  made 
it  their  study  to  retain  them,  or,  at  least,  the  best  of 
them,  they  would  in  time  become  useful  labourers. 
But  not  only  do  I  advocate  their  being  induced  to 
remain  on  the  estate,  but  also  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  their  training.  If  they  were  thus  well  looked 
after,  and  suitable  situations  found  for  them,  in  course 
of  time  they  would  feel  themselves  so  linked  to  the 
estate  as  never  to  think  of  removing.  In  short, 
I  would  have  every  landowner  look  upon  his  cot- 
tagers and  their  families  with  as  much  interest  as 
he  does  upon  his  farmers.  Let  there  be  a  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  one  another,  and  an  interest  shown 
in  each  other's  welfare,  and  that  will  result  in  a  true 
bond  of  friendship  and  respect  springing  up  between 
them.  Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  every  cottager 
should  hold  direct  from  the  landlord  and  not  under  his 
master.  In  most  cases  cottages  are  leased  to  the 
farmers,  who  sublet  them  to  their  workmen  as  weekly 
tenants.  This  arrangement  is  bad,  for  in  many  cases 
under  it  the  labourer  feels  himself  a  sort  of  slave  to  his 
master.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  he  should 
offend  his  employer  the  consequence  is  a  notice  to  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  No  doubt  under  this  system 
many  a  poor  man  is  trodden  down  and  forced  into  sub- 
mission. Besides,  a  man  of  any  honour  feels  it  a 
sort  of  slight  to  take  his  cottage  from  his  master,  and 
as  p.ir 
tacked  on  with  the 
holding,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  partly  included  in 
the  rent.  Now,  if  every  cottage  was  let  direct  to  the 
occupier,  under  a  monthly  agreement,  and  the  farmer 
to  nominate  the  tenant,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  agent,  an  improvement  would  be  made.  A  cot- 
tager would  then  feel  himself  independent,  and  would 
pride     himself    in     keeping    his     place    clean    and 
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tidy,  and  would  find  himself  free  from  the  ever- 
lasting threat  which  in  many  cases  now  con- 
tinually hangs  over  his  head.  Any  man  of  spirit 
who  is  imposed  upon  is  certain  to  kick,  and 
I  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  the  squabbles  between 
master  and  servants  arise  directly  or  indirectly  from 
this  bad  system  to  which  I  refer.  Thirdly,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  good  number  of  small  farms  be  kept  for 
those  labourers  who  have  worked  longest  on  the 
estate.  Many  a  labouring  man  has  gained  his  aim  in 
life  if  he  can  say  he  holds  a  farm.  It  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  labourers'  sons  to  know  that  such  was 
the  reward  for  the  respectable  men  that  had  served 
longest  on  the  property.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  save  their  money  early  in  life,  and  thus  by  per- 
severance and  industry  in  course  of  time  they  would 
be  compensated  for  their  pains.  If  it  was  a  thoroughly 
understoodrulethatthesmallfarmswere  reserved  entirely 
for  the  most  deserving  of  the  labourers,  I  believe  more 
would  be  willingto  become  farm  servants,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  all  would  be  influenced  thereby.  Fourthly, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  general  education  of  the 
families  of  the  labourer  be  well  looked  after.  The 
most  effectual  way  to  do  this  now  is  (provided  the 
district  is  not  under  a  school  board)  to  insert  a  com- 
pulsory clause  in  all  cottage  agreements  providing  that 
all  children  under  a  certain  age  shall  be  sent  to  school. 
This  is  a  simple  plan,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
very  great  difficulty  to  see  that  the  clause  was  carried 
out.  The  necessity  for  educated  labourers  appears 
more  and  more  every  day,  and  unless  the  landowners 
of  the  country  take  up  the  subject,  and  also  use  means 
to  provide  more  workmen,  the  next  generation  will 
suffer  in  the  same  manner  that  many  farmers  do  now. 
E.  Mimhall,  Estate  Office,  Aston,  Preston  Brook. 

Diseased  Cattle  Importations. — Allow  me  to 
endorse  the  statement  in  your  able  resume  of  the  pro- 
gress and  state  of  cattle  disease  in  England,  "That 
the  country  is  considerably  worse  off  now  than  it  was 
this  time  last  year,  both  in  respect  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,"  as  also  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  tlie  information,  that  "  several  cargoes  of 
Spanish  cattle  have  been  detained  at  the  outports  for 
slaughter  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  diseased 
animals  .imong  them."  I  observe,  however,  that  this 
intelligence  is  supplemented  by  an  important  qualifica- 
tion— "at  least,"  it  is  added,  "when  landed  in 
this  country."  I  therefore  request  the  favour  that  you 
will  publish  the  fact  that  some  cattle  from  the  Con- 
tinent, examined  on  landing,  and  passed  as  healthy  by 
the  Government  inspectors  on  Thursday  last,  proved 
the  following  day  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  ? 
Thus,  another  instance  is  added  to  the  many  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  of  the  valuelessness  of  official 
inspection  on  the  debarkation  of  animals  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  constant  re-introduction  of  contagious 
disease,  yolni  Waller,  Secretary,  Home  Cattle  Defence 
Association,  81,  Fenchiirch  Street,  September  27. 

Disaforestry  Compensated  by  Plantations. — 
I  happen  to  have  been  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
forest  conservancy  verges  on  a  mania,  where  con- 
servancy practically  shuts  out  profitable  enterprise, 
defies  all  the  laws  of  political  economy,  and  "befogs," 
common  sense.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
beneficial  effect  of  arborescent  vegetation  upon  climate, 
and  would  stoutly  advocate  the  planting  of  two— ay, 
ten  trees,  for  every  one  that  is  felled,  especially  in  such 
countries  as  America  and  India.  It  is  the  latter 
country,  or  a  portion  of  it,  with  which  I  will  more 
particularly  deal.  On  some  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
much  of  the  indigenous  forest  has  disappeared  to  make 
way  for  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cinchona  plantations,  and 
this  disallorestry  has  caused  great  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  various  forest  officers  and  others  as  to  the 
course  of  the  clouds,  and  the  ultimate  inches  of  rain. 
These  gentlemen  do  not  appear  to  consider  the  com- 
pensating effect  produced  by  the  plantations  taking  the 
place  of  the  forest,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  them 
to  find  that  even  bare  mountains  and  "  tall  herbaceous 
plants"  have  their  influence  in  causing  a  greater 
amount  of  rain  to  fall.  If  this  point  be  conceded,  it 
will  be  easy  to  believe  that  trees  such  as  the  Cinchona, 
and  shrubs  such  as  Coffee  and  Tea  (all  of  which 
impart  dense  shade  to  the  soil),  exert  their  com- 
pensating influences.  It  also  happens  that  private 
speculators  on  the  Neilgherries,  for  instance,  have 
found  it  profitable  to  form  extensive  plantations 
of  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  villa 
residence  on  these  hills  the  grounds  of  which  are  not 
largely  planted  with  tliese  and  other  trees — a  compen- 
sating influence  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken 
into  account.  Now,  it  happens  tliat  comparatively 
treeless  sites  were  chosen  for  the  hill  stations  of 
Ootacamund,  Coonoor,  Wellington,  and  Kotagherry, 
and  the  consequence  of  these  places  being  settled  by 
Europeans  is,  that  there  are  more  trees  growing  within 
the  large  area  of  tlie  stations  than  probably  ever 
existed  before  ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  rainfall  has  not  seriously  diminished— on  the 
contrary,  the  extensive  tree  planting  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  "  most  wonderful  weather  ;  "  the  rain  that 
used  in  former  days,  when  seasons  were  good,  to  fall 
(on  the  Neilgherries)  the  last  10  days  of  April,  has 
visited  them  early  in  March.  Such  a  phenomenon, 
says  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  India,  has  not  been 
experienced  by  that    mythical    person,   the   "oldest 


inhabitant.  It  is  for  the  Government  to  inquire 
whether  the  60  years'  cycle  of  Hindoo  belief  accounts 
for  this  result,  or  whether  compensating  influences, 
such  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have  had  their  effect.  If 
it  be  the  latter,  then  by  all  means  let  them  abandon 
their  profitless  forests  (they  were  conserved  at  a  loss  a 
year  or  two  ago)  in  the  accessible  districts,  to  the  tree 
and  shrub  planting,  food-producing  planter,  and  so 
stimulate  the  profitable  opening  out  of  these  glorious 
hills  to  the  compensating  and  improving  influence  of 
artificial  plantations.  For  a  plantation  to  succeed,  it 
must  be  formed  on  good  forest  land,  it  must  be  in  a 
roaded  district,  it  must  be  near  a  market,  it  must  have 
every  encouragement ;  as  a  means  of  fostering  such 
encouragement,  let  the  Government  considerably  abate 
the  operation  of  Rules  I.  and  XVIII.  of  the  Madras 
Waste  Land  Rules.   James  MacPherson. 

Facts  about  Steam  and  Horse  Power.  — Said 
my  engine-driver  to  me  to-day  (he  was  formerly  my 
farm-labourer),  "  My  eldest  son  is  24  years  of  age  next 
November,  and  your  engine  was  put  up  in  December, 
24  years  ago."  Well,  there  it  is  now  threshing  away, 
and  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  After 
20  years'  use  of  the  original  boiler,  I  changed  it  away 
for  an  8-horse  new  Cornish  boiler,  paying  the  differ- 
ence. The  Cornish  boiler  is  more  powerful  and  econo- 
mical than  the  old  flue  boiler.  The  engine  is  of 
6-horse  power.  If  agriculturists  were  to  sit  down 
quietly,  and  calculate  without  prejudice  the  relative 
cost  and  value  of  steam  versus  horses,  the  former  would 
get  the  favourable  verdict.  The  annexed  figures, 
extracted  from  my  farm  account-books,  will  give  un- 
mistakable evidence  on  this  subject.  We  use  our 
engine  about  two  days  out  of  three  throughout  the 
year.  From  October  i  to  June  1  it  is  at  work  almost 
daily,  according  to  our  number  of  live  stock.  It  is 
often  worked  long  hours,  or  overtime  when  required . 
The  facts  justify  the  following  conclusions  :— Tliat  a 
steam-horse  costs  less  to  purchase  than  a  real  horse  ; 
that  it  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long;  that  its 
annual  cost  for  food  (coal)  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
real  horse ;  that  its  cost  for  attendance  is  only  one- 
third  that  of  a  real  horse;  that  it  will  do  twice  as 
much  work  as  a  real  horse  ;  when  my  6-horse  fixed 
steam-engine  rests  it  only  costs  me  4J.  per  week, 
or  the  interest  on  ^200,  the  amount  of  its  cost  and 
fixing  ;  when  my  six  horses  rest,  they  cost  me  £t,  i8j. 
per  week  for  their  food,  besides  manual  attendance 
and  interest  on  their  cost ;  a  horse  works  eight  hours, 
and  rests  16  ;  a  steam-engine  requires  no  rest  except 
for  cleaning  or  repairing ;  a  steam-engine  gets  no 
lameness  from  kicks  or  strains,  no  death  or  inflam- 
mation from  gripes,  wind,  or  flatulence,  or  the  other 
numerous  complaints  and  disasters  that  befall  horses. 

Manual  attendance  per  horse  per  annum        . .  ;^  16  10  o 

Ditto  per  steam-horse  ..         ..         ..         ..       6  10  o 

Annual  food  per  horse  per  annum         ..  ..     35     o  o 

Ditto  per  steam-horse  (we  burn  dust  coal)..     10    o  o 


Extract  from  tlie  Account  Books. 

Cash  Paid. 

Ca 

sh  Received. 

^drfv'T 

Coals  for 
Engine. 

Grinding 
for  hire. 

Grinding  for  our  own 
stock  and  horses. 

1867  .. 

1868  .. 

1869  .. 
IS70  .. 

.43. 
35 
36 

3= 
39 

£<6 

i;.»5     1  .£187 

£^9^ 

£.04 

The  engine-driver's  time  is  averaged.  He  receives 
2J-.  6i/.  a  day.  The  other  items  are  exact  receipts  and 
payments.  In  addition  to  the  grinding,  the  engine 
cuts  all  the  hay  and  straw  chaff,  breaks  cake,  pulps 
roots ;  works  the  sack-raising  tackle,  the  grinding-stone, 
linseed  crusher,  threshing  and  dressing  machine,  irrigator 
pumps  ;  so  that  deducting  the  receipts  for  grinding,  all 
this  is  done  for  nothing,  except  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
repairs  of  engine.  Cost  of  corn,  hay,  and  bran  for  my 
seven  farm  horses  : — 

Extract  from  the  Account  Books. 

This  is  independent  of  the  Rye-grass,  Mangel,  Tares,  and 

Clover,  consumed  green,  and  straw  chaff. 

1866  ;Ci58 


Some  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  charge  for 
for  horsemen's  attendance,  because  they  labour  during 
harvest  and  at  other  times  when  the  horses  rest.  My 
engine  and  boiler  cost  ..£'170  without  fixing.  The 
engine  is  of  6-horse  power.  My  horses  are  always 
stabled  when  not  at  work.  They  work  very  hard.  All 
their  food  is  given  in  the  manger  :  straw  and  hay 
cut  fine,  com  ground.  Mangel  pulped,  rock  salt 
in  the  manger.  Stable  ventilated.  J.  J.  Mechi, 
Sept.  1871. 


Sjomlits. 


SOUTH  TYNE. 

[We  gave  last  week  the  report  of  the  judges  on 
moorland  improvements  in  competition  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  liigh  sheriff  of  Northumberland;  we  now 
publish  speeches  relating  partly  to  this  subject  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.] 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hope  Wallace,  proposed 
"  Success  and  prosperity  to  the  South  Tyne  Agricul- 
tural Society,"  and  in  doing  so  he  said  that  an  agricul- 
tural society  took  all  classes  of  farmers  under  its  wing, 
and  gave,  or  ought  to  give,  prizes  for  all  sorts  of  farm- 
ing, and  not  simply  to  encourage  the  breeders  of  stock. 
Mr.  Brown  and  himself  had  given  silver  cups  as  prizes 
in  connection  with  the  reclaiming  of  land.  In  the 
South  Tyne  district  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  that  ought  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which  would,  he 
believed,  be  reclaimed  in  a  few  years  time.  They 
should  all  v/ork  together,  and  face  the  matter  resolutely, 
and  have  the  land  improved  in  the  best  way  possible. 
These  special  prizes  were  given  for  two  reasons ; 
in  the  first  place  to  show  that  the  landlords  of 
the  district  wished  to  mark  their  sense  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  time  and  labour  employed  by  not  only 
tenants  but  also  small  proprietors,  in  bringing  the 
land  under  cultivation ;  and  in  the  second  place  to 
get  the  problem  solved  with  regard  to  mountain 
land.  There  were  two  sides  to  the  question — as, 
indeed  there  were  to  every  question — ought  the  land  to 
be  touched  with  the  plough  or  not  ?  Ought  a  farmer  to 
drain  and  lime  his  land,  then  take  a  rotation  of  crops 
from  it,  and  then  lay  it  down  to  pasture,  or  ought  he 
never  to  touch  the  skin  of  the  land  with  the  plough  ? 
That  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  They  often  heard 
people  talking  about  the  question  of  the  day,  and 
he  thought  that  the  real  question  of  the  day,  which 
would  come  home  to  every  one,  was  the  supply  of 
food  ;  and  in  what  way  could  they  better  increase  the 
supply  of  food,  and  also  circulate  money,  than  by 
bringing  land  under  cultivation,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  brought  under  cultivation  ?  As  a  young  land- 
lord, he  wished  to  bring  a  question  before  the  young 
tenant-farmer,  being  wishful  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  person  his  future  tenant  was  to  be.  He  expected 
he  would  be  a  well  educated  man,  for  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  farmers  would  farm  much  better 
if  they  had  more  of  what  was  called  book  learning. 
He  spoke  to  a  considerable  farmer  the  other  day  about 
the  education  of  his  son,  and  suggested  that  the  son 
should  be  sent  either  to  some  agricultural  college — 
there  was  a  good  one  now  he  believed  at  Brampton — 
or  to  some  friend  who  farmed  in  the  south  of  England 
or  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  farmer  replied,  "  Hoots,  what 
does  he  want  with  a  better  education  than  his  father 
has?"  That  was  not  the  question  to  be  considered  ; 
the  question  was,  whether  that  education  would  enable 
him  to  compete  with  farmers  in  the  future.  Home- 
keeping  youth  always  had  homely  wits,  as  Shakspeare 
said,  and  a  man  of  that  stamp  had  no  chance  in  com- 
peting with  men  who  had  been  where  they  had  seen 
farming  in  all  its  branches.  He  recommended  the 
young  farmer  to  get  hold  of  standard  works  on  agri- 
culture and  read  them  up  at  nights.  They  generally 
found  that  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  man  was 
a  prejudiced  man,  and,  on  the  first  blush,  was 
always  against  improvements.  The  rising  gene- 
ration of  farmers,  when  leases  fell  out,  should 
make  up  their  minds  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  their  landlord,  for  in  the  long  run  it  would  answer 
best.  If  the  landlord  was  too  easy  with  the  tenant, 
the  latter  was  too  hard  upon  the  land,  and  it  was 
downright  injustice  to  the  land  to  allow  too  low 
renting.  He  did  not  allude  to  rack-renting,  but  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rent,  and  if  the  landlord  gave  anything 
back  it  should  be  in  lime  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Referring  to  the  size  of  farms,  he  said  that  where 
they  found  one  landlord  dividing  one  farm  into  two, 
they  would  find  five  hundred  knocking  two  farms  into 
one.  As  tenant-farmers  they  would  have  to  face  all  these 
questions  sooner  or  later.  Then  there  was  the 
awkward  question  of  leases.  He  believed  that  what 
worked  best  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  a  14  years' 
lease,  and  two  or  three  years  before  this  lease  ran  out 
the  tenant  generally  got  the  farm  again  for  another 
seven  years.  If  he  was  a  good  tenant  the  landlord 
should  humour  him,  but  if  he  was  a  bad  one  he  should 
be  god  rid  of  at  any  price,  for  kindness  to  the  tenant  in 
this  way  was  an  injury  to  the  land. 

Mr.  T.  P.  DODS,  in  giving  "The  Competitors," 
said — The  most  interesting  features  of  the  competition 
were  the  two  special  prizes  for  reclaimed  land,  about 
which  he  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words.  There 
was  a  story  told  of  Lord  Mansfield,  of  a  brother  judge 
saying  to  him,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  bench,  that 
he  doubted  how  he  would  get  on,  and  receiving  the  reply 
that  if  he  gave  decisions  without  giving  any  reasons  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  get  on  very  well.  One  reason 
why  they  were  asked  to  WTite  a  report  was  that  they 
might  give  their  reasons  for  their  decisions,  and  although 
it  might  lay  them  open  to  a  little  criticism,  he  had  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  ofhimself  and  hisfriendMr.  Wright 
in  giving  the  reasons  for  coming  to  the  decisions  which 
they  came  to.  The  terms  in  which  the  prizes  were 
oflered  were  for  the  greatest  improvement  of  moun-j 
tain   or   hill   pasture.      They   did   not   interpret   the 
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greatest  improvement  as  being  tlie  improvement  of 
the  greatest  quentity  of  hill  land,  else  that  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  of  the  number  of  acres  re- 
claimed and  returned  to  the  secretary.  They  inter- 
preted it,  as  they  were  instructed  that  it  was  the 
quality  of  the  improvement  and  not  the  quantity,  and 
Mr.  Wright  and  himself  visited  16  diflferent  parcels  of 
ground  belonging  to  14  different  competitors  spread 
over  the  district  from  nearly  the  head  of  Knaresdale  on 
the  one  hand  to  Whiteside  in  the  north  on  the  other. 
The  reason  of  their  awarding  the  1st  prize  to  Mrs. 
Winter  was  because— looking  at  the  land  round  about 
the  improved  portion  which  they  considered  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  land  which  had  been  improved — they 
thought  she  had  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  her 
piece  of  land  from  a  state  of  Nature  to  what  it  was  now 
than  had  been  made  in  any  piece  which  they  visited. 
Many  of  the  competitors  had  done  a  gi-eat  deal  and 
gone  over  a  much  larger  area,  but  Mrs.  Winter's 
was  the  most  thorouglily  done,  the  most  economically 
done,  and  the  most  speedily  done.  They  commenced 
at  the  head  of  Knaresdale  and  came  downwards.  Mr. 
Bywell,  of  Burnstones,  had  made  great  improvement  in 
a  piece  of  land  through  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  with 
small  opportunities  for  doing  so.  lie  had  shown  great 
perseverance  in  getting  up  lime  over  a  bad  road,  or 
rather  no  road  at  all,  and  that  was  the  case  also  with 
respect  to  many  places  which  they  visited.  Mr. 
Brown's  was  tlie  last  place  they  visited  on  the  first 
day,  and  on  talking  matters  over  they  thought  it  was 
very  doubtful  that  they  could  place  any  before,  but  on 
going  to  Mrs.  Winter's  they  had  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
ing it  first,  as  being  more  thoroughly  done  and  cheaper 
done  than  Mr.  Brown's,  and  being  a  tenant  and  not  a 
landlord,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  their  minds 
they  would  certainly  have  given  the  tenant  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt ;  but  they  had  no  doubt  about  it.  They 
then  went  to  Mr.  Newton's,  who,  in  the  few  years  he 
had  been  at  Whiteside,  had  made  a  great  reformation 
there,  and  he  was  much  pleased  to  see  it.  The 
question  had  been  put  to  him— which  was  the  best  way 
of  treating  this  land,  whether  to  break  it  up  or  lime  it  ? 
He  replied  that  as  to  breaking  it  up,  it  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  reference  to  Mr.  New- 
ton's, he  acted  more  wisely  in  draining  and  liming  it, 
while  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  other 
pieces— Mr.  Brown's  and  Mrs.  Winter's— they  had 
done  right  in  putting  the  plough  into  it,  but  he  could 
not  approve  of  taking  white  crops  off  poor  land.  Mrs. 
Winter  had  been  putting  into  her  land  and  taking 
nothing  out,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mrs.  Winter  had 
Rape  and  seeds.  He  did  not  know  the  value  of  them 
there,  but  in  his  district  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  £^  per  acre  for  the  eatage  of  it.  His  Knares- 
dale friends  were  going  on  not  merely  taking  two  white 
crops,  but  repeating  after  a  Turnip  crop  a  third  white 
crop  from  this  peat  top  sort  of  land  ;  and  their  grass 
was  not  so  good  as  Mrs.  Winter's,  who  only  took  one 
white  crop,  as  far  as  the  schedules  informed  them. 
Some  person  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Grieves  had  robbed 
some  other  land  to  improve  the  piece  he  had  entered 
in  the  competition,  but  he  must  say  that  by  levelling, 
draining,  and  liming  it  he  had  made  it  a  piece  of  very 
good  grass,  he  thought  worth  30.r. ,  while  the  surrounding 
land  was  not  worth  2s.  6J.  an  acre.  He  could  not  give 
them  exact  information  of  what  it  cost  him,  but  he  thought 
it  would  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  for  manure. 

There  was  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  the  district 
quite  capable  of  being  improved,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  result  of  this  competition  would  be  to 
cause  a  very  considerable  amount  of  improvement  to 
start  and  be  carried  on  which  was  not  going  on  before  ; 
and  if  they  had  to  do  anything  like  feed  the  population 
of  this  island  it  was  not  ten  thousand,  nor  a  hundred 
thousand,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  which 
could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a  still  greater 
portion  could  be  made  into  good  useful  pasl«ire 
which  was  at  present  lying  in  a  state  of  black 
heath.  He  was  glad  that  the  chairman  had  called 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education.  He  did 
not  know  if  they  had  had  any  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  the  joint  education  committee  down 
east,  but  he  hoped  some  parties  had  been  consider- 
ing the  movement  made  to  utilise— not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  farmers'  sons  but  for  the  use  of  all 
middle-class  lads  —  the  charity  pow  doing  little 
or  nothing  at  Haydon  Bridge.  The  movement 
commenced  with  a  paper  read  by  Canon  Dwarris  at  the 
Hexham  Farmers'  Club  ;  it  was  joined  by  the  New- 
castle Farmers'  Club  and  by  the  Committee  for 
Educational  Purposes  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  the  joint  committee  thus  formed  had  been  trying 
to  rouse  the  county  to  do  something  towards  getting 
this  fund  utilised.  If  nothing  was  done  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  he  had  no  doubt  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  entire  power  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  would  interfere  with  this  fund,  and  if  it  was 
not  made  use  of  in  this  county  it  would  be  made  use  of 
somewhere  else.  The  great  matter  they  desired  was  a 
large  boarding-school  to  be  established  at  Haydon 
Bridge,  making  use  of  these  funds  for  the  partial 
endowment  of  it.  This  school  would  be  one  where 
farmers'  sons  and  those  of  the  middle  class  could  have 
a  sound  and  thoroughly  good  education  at  a  reasonable 
sum.  He  hoped  the  people  of  that  district  would  take 
home  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  on  education, 
and  that  when  this  movement  had  been  initiated  up 
there  they  would  support  it  with  all  their  might. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

JlOTLEi'. 

The  Inipedimotts  to  AgricttUural  Progress. — This 
subject  was  introduced  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Club  last  winter,  and  we  publish  Mr.  Blundell's  paper 
now. 

Mr.  Blundell  said :  I  propose  to  use  as  little  argu- 
ment as  is  consistent  with  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and 
shall  content  myself  chiefly  with  giving  my  own  conclu- 
sions upon  the  various  headings  under  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate  the  subject,  and  leave  for  the  most  part  the 
discussion  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
around  me. 

Leases. — I  propose  first  to  allude  to  the  influence 
which  leases  and  agreements  for  letting  land  liave 
upon  agricultural  progress.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
leases  and  agreements  for  letting  land  are  often 
drawn  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  proprietor, 
but  still  turn  out  to  be  practically  against  his  inte- 
rest and  that  of  his  tenant  also  ;  in  such  cases 
they  are  very  much  opposed  to  good  farming. 
My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
bind  a  tenant  by  terms  and  clauses  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  lowering  and  impoverishing  the  condition  of 
the  land  in  his  occupation,  and  then  to  accept  the 
highest  offer  as  rent.  I  should  much  prefer  to  take  a 
tenant  with  sufiicient  capital,  giving  him  a  lease  for 
eight  or  twelve  years,  or  otherwise  an  agreement  for  a 
term,  subject  to  two  years'  notice,  with  liberal 
covenants  as  to  cropping,  and  compensation  on  quitting 
for  unexhausted  manures,  chalking,  &c. ;  thus  giving 
the  tenant  an  interest  in  farming  well  to  the  last,  and 
the  incoming  tenant  a  favourable  entry,  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay.  By  such  a  plan  the  land- 
lord will  always  ensure  a  fair  rental,  and  there  will  be 
none,  or  very  little  diminution  in  production 
and  agricultural  progress.  I  am  decidedly  opposed 
to  an  annual  tenancy.  I  have  seen  so  many 
changes  of  tenants  by  six  months'  notice  to 
quit,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  un- 
certainty of  such  a  holding  is  often  the  cause  of  bad 
farming.  Being  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietor, 
how  can  the  tenant  feel  justified  in  high  farming  with  a 
liberal  outlay,  not  knowing,  when  he  sows,  who  shall 
reap  ?  Compensation  at  quitting  for  unexhausted 
manures,  &c.,  certainly  palliates  the  diflicully,  but  does 
not  remove  it,  because  a  tenant  cannot  shift  his  resi- 
dence continually  without  expenses,  oftentimes  losses, 
and  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself  and  family.  The 
clauses  of  a  lease  cannot  be  too  simple  if  they  are  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  I  will  allude  to  a  few  of  importance.  For 
instance,  a  tenant  should,  in  my  opinion,  not  be 
allowed  to  crop  more  than  half  of  the  arable  land  with 
white  straw  crop  on  the  vale  farms,  nor  more  than  two- 
fifths  upon  the  hill  or  poor  stock  farms,  simply  because 
it  cannot  answer  his  purpose,  the  most  practical  system 
being  an  alternation  with  pulse  crops,  &c.,  or  green 
feeding  crops  upon  the  stock  farms.  The  plan  of  pay- 
ing for  hay  at  market-price  upon  entry  is  adverse  to 
the  tenant,  he  having  to  invest  more  capital  which  lays 
dead  and  pays  no  interest  during  his  occupation. 
Again  :  a  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  hay  and 
straw  enough  to  pay  for  his  requirements  in  artificial 
manures  every  year,  except  the  last,  otherwise  this  ex- 
penditure is  an  actual  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land. 
Upon  such  farms  as  require  it  a  chalking  clause  should 
be  entered  in  the  agreement,  compelling  the  tenant  to 
dress  a  portion  of  the  land  every  year,  the  unexhausted 
eflfects  to  be  charged  to  the  succeeding  tenant.  Some 
arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  the  manuring,  or 
otherwise  improving,  grass  land,  which  is  usually  so 
much  neglected  in  this  county.  The  four-course,  or 
Norfolk  rotation,  being  the  only  recognised  system, 
except  on  the  hill  farms,  where  the  five-course  prevails, 
should  be  the  course  laid  down  for  an  off-going  tenant, 
in  order  that  some  definite  system  should  form  a  basis 
for  quitting. 

Biiitd'mgs,  &!^c. — In  estate  management  the  want 
of  careful  attention  to  many  leading  points  has  much 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  farming,  and  in  which 
the  whole  community  are  more  or  less  interested. 
First,  let  us  consider  how  insufficient  are  many 
of  the  farm  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  great  improve- 
ments may  be  made  by  re-appropriation  and  re- 
modelling rather  than  by  new  erections  or  expensive 
additions.  I  have  seen  some  homesteads  greatly 
improved  by  these  means,  costing  but  little  more  than 
repairing,  particularly  when  (as  they  usually  are) 
sufficiently  extensive.  We  must  not,  now  we  are 
considering  this  subject,  forget  the  great  advantage  and 
yearly  increasing  necessity  for  building  a  proper 
number  of  cottages  for  labourers  attached  to  the  farm, 
and  which  should  be  not  less  than  two  tenements  per 
hundred  acres  ;  for  the  system  of  education  now  so 
much  extending  will  render  the  labourer  more  inde- 
pendent, and  more  inclined  to  emigrate  than  formerly. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  more  difficult  in  the  future  for 
tenants  to  secure  and  retain  good  labourers  unless  they 
can  offer  them  good  cottages  near  their  work,  thus 
affording  them  a  more  permanent  home.  Again  :  how 
can  we  expect  a  man  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  unless  he 
is  situated  near  his  labour  ?    His  daily   strength  is 


partly  expended  in  travelling  to  and  from  his  work. 
We  do  not  build  our  farm-stables  miles  away  from  the 
farm,  and  so  take  work  out  of  our  horses  by  travelling. 
Why  should  we  act  otherwise  with  our  labourers  ? 

Another  subject  in  connection  with  landed  estates  also 
demands  a  notice,  namely,  draining,  for,  although  it  has 
been  extensively  executed  within  the  past  three  years, 
few  can  estimate  the  extent  of  land  still  requiring  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton— a  sufficient  authority- 
'  '  i  United  Kingdom  upwards  0 
undrained  of  clay  soil  alone, 
besides  which  there  is  probably  as  much  more  of  other 
land  which  would  pay  for  being  drained.  Many  of  the 
improvements  required  upon  estates  have  heretofore 
been  very  difficult  to  accomplish,  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  entailed  properties,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  great  facilities  offered  by  different  companies 
by  loans  for  the  improvement  of  landed  estates,  whereby 
the  cost  and  charges  may  be  spread  over  25  years,  and 
I  notice  more  particularly  by  advertisement  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton  has  recently  applied  for  a 
loan  of  ;^25,ooo,  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates 
near  Alresford,  Hants,  thus  showing  that  there  is  but 
little  or  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  farm  buildings, 
land,  &c.,  which  we  see  around  us,  and  which  proves 
so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

Any  diminution  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  necessarily  opposed  to  progress,  unless  a 
corresponding  or  an  increasing  area  can  be  obtained  by 
the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  woods  and  wastes,  &c. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  have  not  at  present  so 
much  land  under  culture  or  grazing  as  we  had  30  years 
ago.  Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  land  absorbed 
by  railways  and  their  stations,  &c.  ;  look  at  the 
extension  of  factories  and  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds.  Again,  look  at  the  increase  of  towns  and 
villages  consequent  upon  increase  of  population  and 
extension  of  trade  and  commerce.  Take  our  own 
neighbourhood  for  instance.  The  market  gardeners 
are  'now  driven  away  from  the  towns,  and  have 
absorbed  large  tracts  of  land  previously  used  for 
ordinary  agriculture,  and  I  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  much  more  land  has  been  taken  from  the 
plough  than  has  been  given  by  enclosure  and  cultivation 
of  wastes.  It  is,  however,  a  very  natural  question  to 
ask — How  is  more  land  to  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  purposes  ? 

If  we  look  back  at  the  discussion  of  this  Club  last 
session  we  shall  find  that  there  is  plenty  of  land  lying 
idle,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  country  ;  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  this  when  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  a  large 
portion  would  pay  for  cultivation?  As  before  observed, 
money  is  readily  obtainable  by  loan  for  the  purpose, 
and,  even  if  it  were  not,  the  land  may  be  offered  to 
adjoining  tenants,  who,  in  most  instances,  would  be 
ready  to  occupy  and  bring  it  into  cultivation  at  a 
nominal  rent  for  a  given  period,  and,  as  it  often  pays 
no  rent  at  present,  this  arrangement  must  be  a  gain 
and  advantage  to  a  proprietor,  who  would  receive  a 
fair  rental  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years.  I  have  done 
this  myself,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose  and  that 
of  the  tenants  also.  It  seems  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  but  go  which  way  you  will  in  this  country  if  you 
find  waste  land  or  worthless  irregular  timber  in  woods, 
by  just  asking  to  whom  it  belongs,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  found  to  be  the  property  of  some  large  or  con- 
siderable proprietor.  Again,  where  the  commons  have 
been  enclosed  nearly  all  the  smallest  allotments  have 
been  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  larger  ones  neglected. 
I  forbear  giving  any  other  reason  why  this  should  be 
the  case,  except  that  I  believe  parties  are  blind  to  their 
own  interest.  Steam  cultivation  would  also  be  more 
generally  adopted  if  proprietors  would  cut  the  timber  in 
the  hedges  and  rows  and  take  4  per  cent,  for  the 
money,  instead  of  1 4  per  cent,  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  take  in  the  growth  of  timber.  As  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  owner  and  occupier,  prevent- 
ing the  removal  of  hedges  and  the  enlarging  of  fields, 
diminishing  produce,  and  often  totally  preventing  the 
use  of  steam-power  and  impeding  agricultural  progress. 

G;/«<f. —There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  by 
game  of  agricultural  produce,  irrespective  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  enormous. 
As,  however,  this  subject  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  Club  last  year,  I  intend  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations chiefly  to  two  points,  viz.,  the  prevention  of 
game  being  an  impediment  to  the  occupier  of  land, 
and  the  making  it  profitable  as  an  agricultural 
production.  Firstly,  it  is  not  disputed  by  practical 
men  that  at  present  only  one  farm  in  five  can  be 
rented  free  of  the  game,  and  probably  this  freedom 
applies  only  to  one-eighth  of  the  leased  land  in  the 
kingdom.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  occupying 
tenants  have  no  option,  under  present  circumstances, 
but  that  of  submitting  to  the  reservation  of  game  by 
the  proprietors.  The  efTect  of  this  is  notorious— 
that  employment  of  capital  in  cultivation  is  discouraged, 
that  large  numbers  of  occupiers  are  ruined,  and  the 
produce  of  the  land  greatly  curtailed  by  the  existing 
state  of  things  ;  and  I  can  see  no  other  remedy  for 
the  evil  than  that  "game  be  made  the  property  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  whereon  it  may  be  found,"  and 
"that  by  legislative  enactment  any  agreement  for  the 
letting  or  reservation  of  pheasants,  partridges,  hares, 
and  rabbits  shall  be  null  and  void  in  law,"  and  "that 
shall  be  protected  by  the  law  of  trespass  and  the 
same  laws  which  now  protect  the  occupier's  poultry, 
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sheep,  &.Q."  Secondly,  I  am  not  opposed, 
believe  it  opposed,  to  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
large  heads  of  game  may  be  raised  with  the  view  to 
both  profit  and  sport  (call  it  battue  shooting,  if  you 
like),  so  long  as  the  occupier  confines  the  ground  game 
by  vfire  netting  or  otherwise,  and  the  winged  game  by 
feeding  and  careful  keeping  to  his  own  occupation. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
profitable,  afford  excellent  sport,  and  injure  nobody. 
Assuming,  however,  that  game  shall  be  protected  by 
the  same  means  as  farmyard  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  th; 
will,  no  doubt,  involve  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Law 
as  at  present  existing.  Be  it  so.  No  doubt  there 
might  be  some  who  would  say  that  they 
in  the  matter  of  these  contracts  without  the  interference 
of  Parliament.  I  want  you  to  notice  that  I  have  alluded 
to  this,  and  that  we  have  already  instances  where  the 
Government  have  interfered.  Look  at  the  shipping 
employed  in  former  years  to  carry  emigrants  to  foreign 
countries.  They  made  it  compulsory  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  accommodation  for  each  emigrant,  and 
thus  interfered  in  the  contract  which  had  been  made 
between  the  shipping  agents  and  the  emigrants  the 
selves.  Did  not  the  legislature  interfere  in  the  Factory 
Act,  whereby  they  said  tliat  persons  should  work  so 
many  hours  per  week  and  no  more,  thereby  interfering 
with  a  contract  that  was  made  between  man  and  man  : 
Then,  again,  I  might  point  to  the  Elementary  Educa^ 
lion  Act,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
labourer,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  work  injurious  to 
the  labouring  man  in  one  way,  as  it  will  compel 
a  man  to  give  up  his  children — the  bread  earners, 
who  are  sometimes  of  such  importance  to  him  in 
that  respect ;  by  legislation  they  will  compel  that 
man  to  give  up  his  children  for  so  many  years,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  educated.  That  is  an  inter- 
ference between  a  contract — between  man  and  man. 
Look,  again,  at  the  many  clauses  in  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  which  interfere  with  the  contracts  between  man 
and  man  ;  but  yet  how  much  good  do  we  see  done  by 
such  a  proposal.  With  regard  to  the  letting  of  game, 
it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  large  landed 
proprietor,  because  he  can  take  400,000  or  500,000 
acres  off  the  estate,  and  have  a  good  preservation  of 
game,  and  then  let  off  the  rest  of  his  farm  free  of  it 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  small  proprietor,  and  there  are 
several  members  of  the  Club  who  happen  to  be  so 
situate.  My  proposal  would  deal  rather  heavily  with 
the  small  landlord,  inasmuch  as  by  letting  off  the  land 


landlords  may  make  a  previous  arrangement  with  their 
tenants  whereby  they  might  have  a  right  to  kill  the 
game  in  question  equally  with  the  tenant,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  an  understanding  would  more 
firmly  bind  together  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship  than  all  the  laws  in  this  country. 
This  is  my  justification  for  the  proposals  I  have  made 
to  you.  These  are  my  opinions,  and,  although  I  now 
stand  alone,  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  others  will 
join  me  more  friendly  than  they  might  now.  However, 
it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  express  it. 


Zucd/  Taxation,  as  now  collected,  must  be  considered 
so  unfair  in  its  pressure  upon  landed  property,  that, 
whether  we  view  it  as  a  landlord's  or  tenant's  charge, 
it  is  alike  adverse  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  agri- 
culture. This  subject  has  recently  and  still  continues 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
Farmers'  Clubs  ;  but  I  have  in  no  instance  seen  the 
subject  better  handled  than  it  was  recently  by  Sir 
George  Jenkinson,  the  member  for  North  Wilts,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Kingscote  Club,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  he  refers  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1S50,  on  parochial 
assessments,  and  the  si.xth  resolution  of  their  report 
says  :  "  That  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  national  object, 
towards  which  every  description  of  property  ought 
justly  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  that  the 
Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  contemplated  such  con- 
tribution according  to  the  ability  of  every  inhabitant." 
Well,  the  question  then  arises,  why  was  real  pro- 
perty only  specified,  and  why  was  not  other  property 
named  at  that  time,  as  liable  to  be  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged,  &c.  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  No  other  property,  such  as  is 
now  designated  personal  property,  or  very  little  at  any 
rate,  at  that  time  visibly  existed.  No  funds  or  rail- 
ways, or  rich  iron  mines,  or  other  such  personal  property 
then  existed.  All  the  mass  of  wealth  which  is  now 
possessed  by  the  merchant  princes  of  this  rich  country 
has  gradually  arisen  since  the  days  when  this  tax  was 
first  imposed.  Then  why,  I  ask,  as  in  process  of  time 
it  did  arise,  should  it  not  have  taken  upon  its  shoulders 
its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  nation  ?  Can  any 
person  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  may  arise,  ought  not  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged  ;  and, 
still  more,  that  it  ought  not  to  contribute  to  those 
burdens  that  are  more  imperial  than  local,  and,  as  such, 
concern  every  class  of  the  community  ?  As  an  instance 
I  quote  the  charges  for  police,  for  the  gaols,  for  militia 
stores,  for  lunatic  asylums,  for  coroners,  and  other 
charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charge  for  maintaining 
turnpike  roads,  and  soon  for  the  education  rate.  Who 
can  say  that  the  fundholder  is  not  as  much  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  all  those  institutions  I  have 
named— police,  gaols,  militia,  &c.— as  the  landowner? 


:  will  refer  to  some  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth 
country,  none  of  which  contribute  to  the  local 
charges.     The  following  condensed  statement 
apital : — 

. .  i;8o5,ooo,ooo 

.     325.500,000 


,  Home  1 


Telegraphic  compani 


In  addition  to  this  immense  amount  of  property,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  all  Government  property  (dockyards, 
&c.)  ought  to  be  rated.  The  extraordinary  increase  of 
poor  rates  within  the  last  few  years  is  beginning  to 
take  effect  on  public  opinion.  Hence  its  being  taken 
up  by  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  hence  our 
naming  of  it  to-day.  The  increase,  having  been 
something  like  three  millions  annually,  is  all  heaped 
upon  land  and  house  property,  the  income  on  which 
has  been  estimated  at  90  millions  ;  whereas  the  income 
assessed  by  the  Income-tax,  and  which  is  only  half  the 
real  income  of  the  country,  is  nearly  400  millions  ;  so 
that,  in  case  the  property  and  income  of  the  country 
were  fairly  assessed,  the  rates  would  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  they  are  now.  With  regard  to  land  let 
us  look  at  the  last  30  years,  and  see  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  it.  I  wish  to  know  why  the  owners  of 
funded  property  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  same  way  as  liouses  and  land  !  Why,  if  we  look 
at  the  newspapers,  we  find  that  banking  companies  in 
this  country,  or  some  of  them,  pay  15  or  20  per  cent,, 
and  I  want  to  know — and  I  confess  I  think  that  some 
of  you  will  go  with  me— whether  it  is  right  for  a  great 
man  to  be  receiving  that  high  rate  of  interest,  to  be 
sitting  down  in  his  easy-chair,  and  enjoying  his  otiiini 
cum  dig}utait\  without  paying  out  of  it  one  farthing  to 
the  local  taxation  of  this  country.  I  believe,  if  you  all 
put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  in  the  right 
direction,  we  shall  not  see  the  burdens  placed  so 
unfairly  as  they  are  now. 

Farm  Capital, — Insufficiency  of  capital  employed 
is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  pro- 
gressive agriculture,  but  still  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
per  acre  required  to  farm  to  the  best  advantage, 
because  some  districts  require  much  more  than 
others,  owing  to  the  variation  of  soils  and  situa- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  where  capital 
is  wanted  great  losses  often  occur.  In  such  cases  loo 
little  stock,  too  little  manure,  too  little  both  of  animal 
and  manual  labour  is  available,  and,  from,  necessity, 
the  produce  also  is  disposed  of  at  the  most  unprofitable 
time — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  free-trade  idea  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  is  very  often  completely  reversed.  Land, 
strictly  speaking,  is  only  the  medium  of  production, 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation  being  the  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  judicious  outlay 
of  money  the  productions  of  the  soil  yield  profit  or  loss. 
I  may  also  trace  to  the  same  cause  the  want  of  a  well- 
bred  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  which 
still  impedes  agricultural  progress  to  a  great  extent,  for 
although  wonderful  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  last  20  years,  yet  if  we  go  into  any  market 
we  meet  with  lots  of  ill-bred  animals  for  sale  which 
never  have,  and  never  can,  yield  a  fair  profit  for 
keeping.  I  must,  however,  say  that  I  ihink  there  are 
more  bad  farmers  through  want  of  means  than  there  are 
for  lack  of  judgment  and  practical  skill. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  there  are  many  other 
causes   which  I  could   name   having  a  tendency  col- 
laterally to  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  I 
forbear,  in  the  hope  that  other  members  will  take  them 
n   the   discussion  which  I  trust   will   follow  the 
reading   of  this   paper.     I   beg   to   suggest  that   Mr. 
Sutton  should  take  up  the  subject  of  the  loss  and  waste 
he  force  of  cultivation  of  the  land  through  the  bad 
struction   of  the  implements  used.      We   have   to 
it  ourselves  to  the  manure  sellers,  and  I  should  be 
pleased   to   hear    our    worthy   secretary  make   a   few 
observations  with  regard  to  it,  for  I  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  farmers  are  very  often  the  dupes  of  the  manure 
rchants,  and  only  find  out  that  it  is  bad  manure  after 
they  have  lost  their  crops.     I  will  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  who  will  no  doubt  call 
upon  gentlemen  who  are  able  to  supply  the  omissions 
I  have  made  in  this  paper. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  G.  Gater  said  Mr.  Rlundell,  if  he  understood  him 
aright,  wanted  to  show  that  the  market  gardeners  had 
done  harm  by  taking  away  a  deal  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  :  No.  what  he  wishes  to  show  is  that 
buildings    and   such   like  in  the   towns  have  driven  the 

irket  gardeners  fartlier  out  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Gater  could  not  quite  understand  how  it  was  that 
Mr.  Blundell  made  it  appear  that  the  property  he  had 
ioned  paid  no  taxes,  which  were  paid  almost  exclu- 
sively by  houses  and  land  according  to  his  theory.  All  he 
{Mr.  Gater)  could  say  was  that  he  had  got  property  of 
every  description,  and  it  all  paid  ta.\es  in  one  way  or  the 


Llluded  t 
Mr.  Gater: 
ling,  but  whether 


other.  Funded  property  paid  the  Income-tax,  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  understand  how  Mr,  Blundell  could  say 
that  houses  and  land  paid  all  the  burdens.  It  might  be, 
however,    that   funded  property  did  not  pay  its  proper 

The  Chairman  explained  that  Mr.  Blundell  was  only 
speaking  of  local  and  not  imperial  taxation.  He  had 
alluded  to  that  which  escaped  local  taxation. 

Every  man  who  has  property  pays  some- 
pays  enough  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  James  W^ithers  entirely  concurred  with  Mr. 
Blundell  in  the  idea  he  had  brought  forward  ;  indeed  he 
and  Mr.  Blundeirs  ideas  were  the  self  same.  He  had 
thought  over  some  of  the  impediments  to  agricultural 
progress,  and  which  he  would  repeat  to  them.  There 
were  many  impediments  to  which  the  landlord  and  tenant 
might  both  plead  guilty.  There  were  some  things  which 
the  landlord  thinks  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  tenant.  One  thing  was,  they 
wanted  more  convenient  farm  buildings,  and  among  them 
labourers'  cottages  was  not  the  least.  He  was  very  badly 
off  indeed  with  them  himself.  Then  they  could  not 
remove  timber,  also  hedges  and  hedgerows.  He  could 
speak  of  these  things  because  he  suffered  from  them. 
Then  there  were  short  and  imperfect  leases,  and  these 
were  impediments  to  agricultural  progress.  A  great  deal 
depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  leases  were  drawn,  Jor 
he  had  known  cases  where  they  had  been  very  detrimental 
to  the  occupier,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  owner.  Some 
leases  were  so  binding  that  the  tenant  was  confined  to  a 
circle,  just  like  a  circus-horse  running  round  a  ring,  and 
thus  all  his  power  of  extension  was  crippled.  Then  land 
suffered  much  at  the  end  of  a  lease  where  there  was  no 
compensation  for  unexhausted  or  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  this  was  a  very  great  clog  to  agricultural 
progress.  Then  they  had  not  a  just  law  with  regard  to 
tenant-right,  and  if  it  was  right  to  make  an  alteration  in 
Ireland  he  also  thought  it  was  but  fair  and  just  to  England 
that  an  alteration  should  also  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  agriculturist. 

Mr,  John  Gater  thougiit  many  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Blundell  for  his  excellent  paper.  There  was  one 
point  in  it  which  struck  his  attention  more  than  anything 
else,  and  one  on  which  they  might  found  a  resolution. 
It  was  that  part  where  he  alluded  to  the  insufficiency  of 
capital  employed,  and  this  concerned  both  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  Taking  the  landlords  first,  he  really 
thought  there  were  many  cases  where  they  were  not 
m.isters  of  their  own.  They  saw  that  many  estates  were 
so  encumbered  as  to  be  almost  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  and  in  such  cases  the  owners  declined  to 
do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Then 
they  had  another  case— where  the  estates  were  heavily 
mortgaged.  He  thought  they  wanted  some  alteration  in 
the  law  of  mortgage,  for  now  a  man  went  and  mortgaged 
his  estate  privately,  not  wishing  it  to  be  known  what  he 
had  done,  whereas  if  he  had  the  power  he  might  be  in- 
clined to  sell  it,  or  deal  with  it  better  than  he  othenvise 
could.  With  regard  to  leases  he  could  not  go  with  all 
Mr.  Blundell  had  said.  He  thought  he  had  spoken  on 
one  side  of  the  question — the  tenants'.  He  thought  much 
fault  rested  on  the  tenants'  side  as  well  as  the  landlords'. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a  tenant  was  willing  to  give  an 
increased  rent  for  a  long  lease,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
landlords  willing  to  grant  them.  He  would  ask  Mr. 
Blundell  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  were  parties  who  were 
willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  where  long  leases  were 
offered.  They  could  not  expect  that  owners  would  go 
ses  for  10,  15.  or  21  years,  at  a 
they  would  be  debarred  from 
taking  advantage  of  any  rise  there  might  be  in  the  value  of 
land.  If  tenants  were  willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  for 
long  leases,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  gentlemen 
would  grant  them  ;  and  if  they  would  not  give  more  for 
them  they  were  not  entitled  to  have  them.  The  cottages 
for  agricultural  labourers  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance.  Mr.  Blundell  had  truly  said  that  they  took 
care  of  the  animals,  that  they  had  nice  buildings,  well 
drained  and  ventilated,  and  everything  to  make  them 
comfortable  ;  but  the  labourer  and  his  family  were 
crowded  together  in  a  small  house.  They  caused  him  to 
sleep  in  small  rooms,  with  a  very  few  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
breathe,  and  he  went  to  work  the  next  morning  with  his 
physical  wants  so  neglected  that  he  could  not  do  his  work 
properly.  Therefore  the  farmer  was  deprived  of  much  of 
his  labour,  and  this  was  one  of  the  impediments  to  agri- 
cultural progress.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
many  questions  which  the  tenants  could  settle  themselves. 
The  advantages  of  draining  were  now  so  well  known,  and 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to,  that  he  would  not  now 
dilate  upon  them.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  land  in 
every  county  which  could  not  be  properly  cultivated  with- 
out being  well  drained.  If  the  occupiers  were  willing  to 
come  forward  and  pay  a  fair  percentage  on  the  drainage 
— for  they  must  remember  that  drains  would  not  last  for 
ever,  that  a  new  system  might  come  into  operation,  and 
that  a  new  tenant  might  not  like  what  had  been  done  before 
— if  they  would  pay  a  fair  percentage  for  the  draining, 
he  thought  landlords  would  be  willing  to  meet  them. 
The  question  of  timber,  hedges,  and  wood  in  hedgerows, 
was  one  which  might  come  under  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  pro- 
perty. It  ^vas  often  the  case  where  a  man  had  the  incli- 
nation to  remove  these  things  he  had  not  the  power,  and 
olten  when  he  had  the  right  he  had  not  the  will  to  do  so. 
The  question  of  game  was  a  very  old  subject,  and  one 
which  had  been  pretty  well  ventilated  there.  Mr.  Blundell 
his  paper  that  he  would  make  any  agreement  be- 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  game  illegal.  He  also 
n  to  say  that  small  occupiers  should  lose  their  game, 
but  he  afterwards  recommended  that  they  should  make 
ort  of  contract  with  the  tenant  afterwards. 
Blundell  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  I  say  is, 
that  the  agreement  with  regard  to  the  reservation  of  the 
game  should  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Gater  :  Then  I  would  ask  you  in  what  way  the 
small  proprietor  could  enjoy  his  sport  ? 

"-   " '•    '  ■•^--    -     ■ -' '■■'■-  the 
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he  said  was  that  he  would  have  any  agreement  between 
landlords  and  their  tenants  as  to  game  reservation  null 
and  void  in  law,  but  that  they  might  come  to  an  under- 
standing among  themselves  in  a  spi 
that   both   might  enjoy  the  game  ; 


of  friendliness,  so 
id  he  believed  that 
would  cause  that  spirit'of  friendship  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  best  bond  of  union  that  could  ever  be  made. 

Mr.  G.\TER  continued  :  Mr.  Blundell  had 
emigration  and  the  Factory  .'^cts,  but  he  die 
that  they  would  say  agriculturists  were  the  sa 
people.     Me  thought  they  had 


™hin'k 


had   been 


the  others  had. 
Mr.  Blundell's  paper  10  whicli  his 
directed  was  that  with  regard  to  Ic 
felt  there  was  much  that  might  be 
With  regard  to  Government  properti 
ought  to  be  rated,  and  for  this  reason 
were  altogether  free  from  them,  while  th 
which  had  a  large  portion.  Where  the  Government 
property  was  there  w.as  sure  to  be  poor  people  and 
distress,  and  other  parts  had  nothing  of  this.  With 
regard  to  joint-stock  banks  and  shipping  Mr.  Blundell's 
argument  might  have  weight,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
must  remember  that  the  capital  of  joint-stock  banks  was 
mainly  employed  in  works  which  paid  local  taxation,  and 
it  was  a  great  question  whether,  if  they  were  rated,  the 
value  of  money  would  not  rise,  and  thus  men  who  wanted 
"to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  works 
would  have  to  pay  a  higher  percentage.  He  now  came 
again  to  the  insufficiency  of  capital  employed,  which  was 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  grieviinces,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  a  resolution  dealmg  with  it  would  be  submitted 
before  the  close  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sl'OO.MER  did  not  think  they  could  complain  of 
the  want  of  latitude  for  discussion.  He  thought  if 
the  paper  had  been  a  little  more  direct  in  its  aim,  and  it 
had  not  fired  so  largely,  it  might  have  brought  down  more 
game.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blundell  with  regard  to 
leases  and  agreements,  and  he  thought  there  should  be 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  them.  There  should  be  leases 
1  of  years,  and  there  should  also  be  annual  let- 


nth  £ 


•like 


)r  improvements.  They  h.ad  one  systen 
in  one  part,  and  one  in  another.  In  Norfolk  one  systen 
prevailed,  and  in  Lincolnshire  another,  and  in  the  latte: 
place  everyone  seemed  satisfied  without  a  lease.  H( 
thought  that  both  plans  were  equally  good,  and  that  : 
better  arrangement  might  be  made  than  now  existed. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Wisbech  District. — Harvest  operations  being 
now  completed,  and  threshing  having  been  carried  out 
to  some  considerable  extent,  I  venture  to  send  you  an 
account  of  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  practical  and 
intelligent  men  as  to  the  yield  of  our  corn  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
yield  of  Wheat  will  be  deficient,  although  opinions  vary 
as  to  the  amount  of  deficiency.  Wherever  the  threshing- 
machine  has  been  used  the  result  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, the  produce  in  few  instances  exceeding 
4  qr,  per  acre,  and  in  many  not  more  than  3  qr.  have 
been  obtained.  Mildew  h.as  injured  the  Wheat  to  a 
great  extent ;  indeed,  almost  all  those  thin  crops  that 
"  tillered  "  after  the  rains  in  June  suffered  severely,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  much  of  the  corn  will  not  weigh 
more  than  16  and  17  stones  per  sack. 

The  crop  of  Oats  has,  however,  been  more 
encouraging  to  the  growers  ;  and  although  not  many 
have  been  threshed,  those  who  have  done  so  are, 
I  believe,  satisfied  with  the  result. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  Barley  having  been  threshed, 
but,  as  you  know,  it  is  not  much  grown  here  ;  how- 
ever, the  few  pieces  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  had  the 
appearance  of  a  good  and  full  crop. 

Peas  and  Beans  are,  I  believe,  a  fair  crop  ;  the 
former,  however,  must  have  made  every  good  farmer's 
heart  ache  to  see  the  great  amount  of  weeds  which 
grew  among  them. 

Potatos,  of  which  I  suppose  5000  acres  have  been 
grown  within  six  miles  of  Wisbech,  have  not  come  up 
at  all  well,  for  where  the  dise.ase  seized  them  early  the 
affected  tubers  have  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
others  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  tops, 
matured  before  they  gained  any  considerable  size. 
There  are,  however,  few  diseased  ones  to  be  taken  up, 
as  they  have  rotted  quite  away. 

I  will  reserve  my  account  of  the  Mustard  crop  for  a 
few  weeks,  until  one  or  two  of  the  usual  Mustard 
markets  have  been  held,  when  I  'shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  yield.  I  very  much  fear,  however,  that  it 
will  not  average  iS  bush,  to  the  acre.  .Vemcsis, 
Seftember  29. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tithes  :  Where  are  the  Farmer's  Friends  ? 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  !  what  have  they  done  for  the 
tithe-payer?  A  recent  writer  commenting  on  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  (6th  and  7th  William  IV.) 
concludes  in  these  words: — *'In  legislating  on  this 
subject  every  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  guard 
the  interest  of  the  tithe-owner,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  very  little  concern  has  been  manilested  for  that  of 
the  tithe-payer,"  and  this  is  shown  in  various  ways,  a 
few  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated,  and  first  as  to  the 
annual  payments  of  tithe  being  governed  by  the  sep- 
tennial average  of  corn  instead  of  a  yearly  average. 
Secondly,  in  registering  in  this  seven  years'  average  all 
the  high  prices  which  occur  during 'the  period  and 
calculating  the   tithe   average    therefrom,    instead    of 


introducing  and  fixing  a  maximum  limit  as  to  price, 
beyond  which  the  calculation  should  not  extend. 
Thirdly,  in  the  circumstance  that  com  buyers  and 
dealers  are  the  persons  chosen  to  furnish  the  corn 
returns  instead  of  the  growers.  Fourthly,  in  the  Act 
referred  to  being  very  defective  in  another  respect, 
namely,  as  containing  sundry  loopholes  by  which 
the  fraudulent  tenant  on  quitting  a  farm  may  leave  half 
a  year's  tithe  unpaid,  may  escape  with  impunity,  and 
may  saddle  his  successor  in  the  farm  with  the  onus  of 
paying  it,  anything  in  any  recent  Act  of  Parliament  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Fifthly,  in  the  partial  and 
oppressive  operation  of  the  Act  which  admits  of  a 
tenant  entering  upon  a  farm,  when  tithe,  previously 
high,  is  beginning  to  recede  in  amount,  while  the  man 
going  out  has  paid  it  at  the  high  figure.  Sixthly,  in 
the  amendment  so  called,  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which 
appears  to  have  been  smuggled  through  "the  House" 
unchallenged,  and  passed  on  the  plea  of  "diminishing 
the  expense  of  collection,"  and  which  abrogates 
altogether  the  farmer's  right  to  have  the  corn  returns 
calculated  from  the  prices  obtaining  in  290  towns  large 
and  small  as  before,  and  restricts  the  number  to  149, 
which  number  includes  all  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  where  prices  are,  of  course,  higher 
than  in  the  small  towns,  thus  raising  the  averages 
fictitiously,  and  foisting  on  the  tithe-payer  a  rent-charge 
for  the  payment  of  which  he  is  not  fairly  liable. 
Recurring  to  objections  first  and  second  in  the  fore- 
going series,  it  may  now  be  remarked  that  one  great 
evil  in  connection  with  the  seven  years'  tithe  average  is, 
that  there  is  no  maximum  limit  or  other  provision 
made  to  protect  the  tenant  from  the  elTects  of  high 
prices  caused  by  short  crops.  The  argument  that 
because  the  tithe-owner  nicludes  in  his  calculation  all 
the  low  prices  of  corn,  that  therefore  he  should  be 
allowed  to  include  all  the  high  prices,  could  only  be 
valid  in  the  case  of  the  tithe-payer  having  the  same 
number  of  bushels  to  sell  at  the  high  as  at  the  low 
price,  and  this  we  know  he  could  not  have  ;  it  is 
because  he  has  not  got  the  quantity  that  the  price  rises. 
Moreover  it  so  happens  that  the  price  of  com  in  this 
country  rises  to  the  greatest  height  when  farmers  as  a 
body  have  none  to  sell ;  this  usually  occurs  about  the 
month  of  August  or  just  before  harvest  in  each  year  :  at 
such  a  time  we  have  seen  Wheat  rise  to  \oas.  a  qr., 
but  who  received  that  high  price?  Assuredly  not  the 
renting  farmer  in  all  cases,  but  the  corn  speculator,  and 
for  corn  which  probably  had  been  bought  and  sold  two 
or  three  times  over,  each  time  at  an  advance  of  price 
and  each  time  returned  in  the  averages,  raising  them 
fictitiously  as  before,  and  proving  once  more  that  the 
returns  of  corn  sales,  which  are  to  influence  the  averages, 
should  be  made  by  the  growers  only.  Amongst  the 
vast  quantity  of  printed  matter  which  year  by  year 
is  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  species  of  composition  so  involved,  contra- 
dictory, and  unintelligible,  as  a  new-born  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Some  time  after  it  has  seen  the  light,  some 
sage  also  sees  strange  malformations  in  the  bantling, 
and  forthwith  comes  Act  the  Second  to  amend  Act  the 
First,  but  the  second  effort  not  being  completely  suc- 
cessful, we  have,  after  a  short  interval.  Act  the  Third 
to  amend  Act  the  Second,  and  so  on  ;  yet  it  is  not  until 
after  some  years  have  passed  away,  during  which  this 
amending  process  has  been  going  on,  that  we  at  length 
begin  to  get  into  clear  water ;  in  other  instances  these 
defects  are  not  observed,  and  the  Act  goes  down  to 
posterity  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  Within 
the  last  month  a  County  Court  judge,  in  deciding  a 
case,  remarked  that  he  had  looked  into  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament on  the  subject,  but  could  obtain  no  light  there  ; 
the  words  of  the  section  were  so  obscure,  and  the  whole 
so  ungrammatical  that  he  could  only  guess  at  the 
meaning.  The  Act  of  the  14th  and  15th  Vict., 
cap.  25,  is  called  "An  Act  to  improve  the  law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant."  It  does  not  improve  any- 
thing, however,  but  leaves  matters  rather  worse 
than  it  found  them.  Section  4  has  something  to 
say  about  tithe,  and  runs  thus :— "  That  if  any 
occupying  tenant  of  land  shall  quit,  leaving  unpaid  any 
rent-charge  which  he  was  legally  liable  to  pay,  the 
next  tenant  may  pay  it,  and  may  sue  the  man  gone 
out  for  repayment  and  recovery."  Ves,  but  how  if  the 
man  gone  out  was  not  "  legally  liable  ;  "  what  says  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act? — "Such  yearly  sum  or 
rent-charge  shall  be  payable  by  two  equal  half-yearly 
payments,  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day 
of  July  in  each  year."  Now,  if  a  farmer's  term  on  his 
holding  happens  to  expire  at  Midsummer  or  Christmas, 
he  may  walk  out,  leaving  a  half-year's  tithe  unpaid, 
and  it  is  not  recoverable  from  him  because  it  was  not 
"legally  due,"  though  within  a  few  days  of  it  when  he 
left  the  farm.  A  case  of  the  following  description 
was  decided  a  short  time  since  in  a  western 
county  court : — The  plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  .^56, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  as  tithes  for  the  farm  on 
which  they  had  recently  entered,  and  from  which  the 
defendant  had  departed  at  the  previous  Christmas. 
The  judge  said,  "He  must  very  reluctantly  decide 
against  the  plaintiffs,  because  the  defendant  had 
quitted  the  farm  a  day  or  two  before  January  i, 
when  the  tithe  became  legally  due.  Unless  by  a 
special  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  which  no  doubt 
the  14th  and  15th  Vict,  was  intended  to  be,  you  can- 
not claim  rent  or  tithe  until  it  is  lawfully  due,  which  in 
this  case  was  not  until  January  i,  as  he  said  before. 
No  doubt  the  defendant  owed  the  money,  and  there 


was  a  moral  obligation  on  him  to  pay  it  ;  but  if  he 
chose  to  act  the  rogue,  this  Act  of  Parliament  afforded 
him  every  facility.  Here  was  the  Legislature  espousing 
the  cause  of  a  cheat,  and  enabling  him  to  overreach  his 
neighbour  to  the  extent,  in  this  case,  of  ^56.  The 
Act  should  be  altered,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  he 
must  say  he  never  met  with  a  more  gross  case  of  actual 
injustice  " — so  far  the  judge.  Messieurs  the  members 
of  the  Chambers,  have  you  looked  into  this  little  matter? 
We  have  all  heard  of  a  certain  place  that  is  said  to  be 
paved  with  good  intentions,  and  so  no  doubt  our  section 
was  good  intentioned,  but  carelessly  worded.  It  would 
have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say — The 
tithe  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  last 
septennial  average,  and  the  tenant  going  out  of  a  farm 
shall  pay  up  to  the  day  he  leaves.  It  would  then  have 
been  a  simple  rule  of  three  calculation— if  12  months' 
tithe  by  the  last  average  was  so  many  pounds,  how 
much  for  the  11  months  and  25  days  since  ?  So  much 
as  regards  tithe.  Now  let  us  see  what  section  1st  of 
the  same  Act  of  Parliament  says  about  emblements, 
which  we  in  the  West  of  England  ough  to  know  some- 
thmg  about,  seeing  that  we  have  so  many  holdings 
with  a  tenure  of  99  years,  or  three  lives — the  worst  in 
existence.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  short 
definition  of  emblements  : — "Those  who  have  an  un- 
certain estate  or  interest  in  the  land,  which  estate  is 
determined  either  by  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  law 
between  the  period  of  sowing  and  the  severance  of  the 
crops,  are  entitled  to  emblements  or  the  profits  of  the 
sown  land."  And  so  the  old  phrase,  as  applied  to  this 
condition  of  things,  was  "Quiet  sow,  quiet  mow;" 
but  the  Legislature  said — Stand  aside  ;  I  am  wiser 
than  thou  in  this  matter,  and  the  following  is  my 
decision  on  the  subject :— 14th  and  15th  Vict.,  cap.  25, 
section  1st — "  When  the  lease  or  tenancy  of  any  farm 
held  by  a  tenant  shall  determine  by  the  death  of  any 
landlord  entitled  for  his  life,  instead  of  emblements 
the  tenant  shall  continue  to  hold  and  occupy  until  the 
expiration  of  the  then  current  year  of  his  tenancy,  and 
shall  then  quit."  Now  observe  how  beautifully  and 
advantageously  for  the  tenant  this  law  acts.  Here  is 
a  farm  which  "hangs"  on  one  life;  the  entry  is  a 
Lady-day  one.  A  large  part  of  the  farm  is  in  crop 
with  Wheat,  winter  Oats,  spring  Oats,  early  Potatos, 
Beans,  and  Clovers.  This  is  the  state  of  things  on 
March  10,  when  the  "life  drops,"  and  on  the  25th, 
this  being  the  "end  of  the  current  year,"  the  tenant 
must  walk  out,  leaving  all  behind  hira.  So  much  for 
this  Act,  which  was  announced  to  improve  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant !  How  true  are  Macaulay's  words, 
"Nothing  is  made  so  ill  in  this  island  as  the  laws." 
Western  Times. 


\tt\h  Mnrh. 


October  7. — Tlireshlng  and  Dressing  Seed  for 
autumn  sowing,  including  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye, 
Vetches,  Beans,  Peas,  and  grass  seeds,  is  a  question 
which  has  this  year  been  differently  solved  in  different 
districts,  owing  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  harvest. 
Newly  threshed  com  out  of  the  stook  is  an  old  rule 
which  requires  to  be  observed  in  late,  wet  seasons,  as 
more  or  less  injury  is  sustained  when  the  sheaves  are 
stacked  damp.  This  year,  as  yet,  we  have  not  heard 
much  of  heating  in  the  stackyard.  Smut  and  pre-  _ 
mature  ripening  are  reported  from  some  places,  so  that 
seed  will  require  to  be  thoroughly  dressed  to  as  uniform 
a  sample  as  possible.  It  may  also  be  advisable  not 
only  to  wash  and  pickle  Wheat,  but  the  other  kinds  of 
seed  com,  to  remove  light  prematurely  ripened  grain 
and  destroy  smut  and  the  like  ;  in  brief,  lay  more  stress 
upon  dressing  and  washing  than  usual.  Not  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  cleansing  of  seed, 
and  for  this  neglect  of  duty  there  is  no  excuse,  as 
dressing  machines  and  washing  apparatus  are  at  the 
command  of  every  farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
fine  samples  of  seed  may  be  obtained  from  other  places, 
more  especially  of  Wheat  and  winter  Beans,  so  that  a 
a  change  may  be  made  by  districts  subject  naturally  to 
degeneracy. 

IVinler  Beans. — If  not  sown,  get  in  without  delay. 
The  plant  is  a  large  consumer  of  lime.  Where  lime  is 
natumlly  deficient,  the  land  should  be  limed  previously 
to  sowing.  From  50  to  100  bush,  of  unslaked  lime 
from  the  kiln  is  a  common  dose  for  applying  to  a  clean 
Wheat  or  Oat  stubble  per  acre.  When  slaked  and 
spread,  it  should  be  well  harrowed  into  the  surface 
with  a  heavy  harrow,  before  manure  is  applied.  Wood 
ashes,  or  specific  artificial  manures,  supply  potash,  of 
which  the  plant  is  also  a  large  consumer.  But  a  good 
specific  manure  for  Beans,  suitable  for  being  drilled  in 
along  with  the  seed,  is  much  needed ;  and  specific 
manures  are  favourable  to  early  maturity  of  seed. 

Bean  Han'est  of  spring-sown  crops  is  seldom  over  in 
the  North  before  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  and  when 
the  crop  is  followed  by  Wheat,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
it  is  common  to  remove  the  sheaves  and  stook  them  on 
pasture,  or  Wheat,  or  Oat  stubble  adjoining,  in  order 
to  get  the  laud  ploughed  and  the  Wheat  sown.  The 
value  of  steam  is  incalculable  in  such  cases,  as  the 
land  can  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  Wheat  as  fast  as 
the  Bean  crop  is  removed.  If  the  land  has  been  satu- 
rated with  rain  to  the  maximum,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  a  proper  seed-bed,  while  the  horses'  feet  do 
immense  harm  in  drilling  and  harrowing.  To  avoid 
this  latter,  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  and  tha 
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horses  walk  in  the  out-casting  furrows,  hauling  th< 
harrows  between  them,  by  means  of  a  long  pole  01 
draught-bar  the  breadth  of  the  ridge,  the  work  of  sow 
ing  keeping  close  up  to  the  ploughing. 

The  Anhiiiin  Top-Jrcssiiig  of  meadows  finish,  to  get 
the  dressing  well  washed  in  with  the  rains  of  this  and 
the  ensuing  month,  and  a  greeen  sward  before  the  frost 
sets  in.  Rich  composts  are  made  by  saturating  peal- 
earth,  scourings  of  ditches,  vegetable  mould  of  any 
kind,  with  the  liquid  from  the  homestead,  or  town 
sewage  ;  or  the  earth  hills  may  be  mixed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  with  lime,  if  the  land  requires  it,  with 
the  refuse  of  fisheries  or  gasworks  :  or  a  rich  compost 
may  be  made  by  mixing  12  or  15  bush,  of  ashes  with 
5  or  6  cwt.  of  artificial  manure.  Such  composts,  if 
properly  made,  may  be  applied  by  a  manure  distributor, 
and  well  harrowed  in  by  a  chain-harrow. 

Live  Stock.  — Newly  housed  live  stock  require  special 
attention  during  the  change  from  summer  to  winter 
food,  as  many  of  the  maladies  experienced  by  lambs, 
calves,  and  older  stock  at  this  season  are  chiefly  due  to 
an  oversight  of  their  natural  requirements.  The 
familiar  old  rules,  "  Only  fatten  animals  that  are  ripe 
for  the  shambles,"  and  *'  Get  rid  of  an  ill-doer  at  any 
price,"  are  still  in  force,  as  they  were  prior  to  the 
modem  theory  of  early  maturity.  Much  of  the  com- 
plaint that  fatting  stock  do  not  pay  for  their  keep, 
arises  from  the  want  of  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
drafting  out  of  animals  that  have  not  attained  the  ripe 
age  for  fatting,  for,  when  the  whole  herd  of  the  same 
age  is  tied  up  promiscuously,  the  ripe  ones  pay  but  the 
green  ones  do  not.  Stable  economy  is  very  diversified. 
The  old  rule  to  keep  the  bowels  right  is  not  more  than 
sufficiently  well  understood,  for  a  laxative  diet  to  a 
hard-working  horse  at  this  season  too  often  makes 
"a  soft  horse  softer  :  "  more  than  a  lax  diet  is  needed. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Breeding  of  Horses  :  H.  T.  E.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  work  which  treats  specially  on  the  breeding 
of  horses,  but  all  veterinary  works  have  a  chap- 
ter on  the  subject.  Many  papers  on  breeding  are 
also  scattered  through  the  pages  of  agricultural  journals. 
A  pamphlet  by  Finlay  Dun,  recently  published  by 
Martin  Billing,  Sons  ^^  Co.,  Livery  Street,  Birmingham, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the 
breeding  of  stock. 

NoTicF  :  .'/  ]\ry  O/i/  Sf/hfrU'cr.  Owing  to  not  having 
your  address  it  h,is  been  impossible  to  write  to  you  at 
once.  We  are  not  learned  in  the  law,  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  under  the  circumstances  a  quarter's  notice 
may  be  claimed. 
Small  SxEAii-ENGrNES  for  Chaffing  :  G.  D.,  Hill- 
church.  Hytlie,  writes:— "In  your  'Notice  to  Corre- 
spondents' of  the  23d   inst.    '  H.   P.'    inquires   about 


i-eng 


If  he 

rm  him  how  mi 
purchased  10  years  ago. ' 


the 


[arhtls. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Oct.  5. 

Messrs.    Patlenden    &    Smith   report    a   steady  retail 

einand  for  all  good  healthy  samples,  prices  remaining 


moderate  request,  at  previi 


Arrivals 

OF  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish        .. 
Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
17,690 

6570 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 
{     l^brls. 

.8,.oo 

6780 

"4,3So 

Liverpool,  Oct.  3.— To-day's  market  presented  a 
more  subdued  appearance  after  the  recent  activity,  but 
there  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  sellers  were  firm, 
though  it  was  less  easy  to  make  progress  with  sales. 
Wheat  showed  an  advance  of  id.  to  3*/.  per  cental.  Flour 
was  6^/.  dearer.  Indian  Com  was  again  higher,  to  the 
extent  of  u.  per  qr. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Aug.  =6  .. 

57^4'' 

w 

3"  l<i 

35     6 

=6j  ^d 

=6    0 

\\    I 
=3  lo 

Average       .. 

34   II 

=5     = 

HA  v.— Per  Load  of-^d  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Oct.  5. 
PrimeMeadowHay,  g&r.toiosj.  ]  Clover,  old     ..     ..13c 

Inferior  do 50         70      '  Inferior  do 6c 

Rowen 40         70      '  Prime  2d  cut  do.  ..11: 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do 6< 

Straw       36         45     I 

CuiUBERLAND  Market,  Thursday,  Oct.  5. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  looi.toiisj.  j  Inferior  Clover     ..  9c 

Inferior  do 70        90        Prime  2d  cut  do.  .. — 

Newdo —        _        Newdo — 

Inferior  do —        —         Straw      45 

Superior  Clover    ..140      150     I      "  Joshua! 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  s. 
he  number  of  Beasts  is  sm-iller  than  on  last  Monday, 
it  is  considerable,  and  the  dead  markets  are  well 
supplied  ;  consequently,  on  the  average  prices  are  not 
better.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  small,  especially  of 
English;  trade  is,  however,  slow,  and  it  is  difficu' 
effect  a  clearance  at  our  quotations.  Calves  are  rather 
plentiful,  but  choicest  qualities  are  not  lower.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  3420  Beasts,  11,800  Sheep,  and 
250  Calves  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  150  Beasts  ;  and  1550 
from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

s.d.    s.  d.  I  ,.  d 

Scots,  Here-  Best    Long- wools      6    ^h 


'fHE      LONDON      M.\NURE     COMP.\NY 
-L  (Established  1840), 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  line  dr\'  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED    BONES. 
CONCENTRATED/ 


MIACAL  MANURE, for Top-DressinK. 


NITROPHObPHATE 
MANGEL,  HOP 


JUREB. 

rrtcd    by   Mcssr 
SULPHATE  of  AM.M^ 
EDWARD  PURSER, 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
TDOOLEY'S       TOBACCO      POWDEl 

X  Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


w 


ILKIE'S        CONDENSED       COMPOSITION, 


Battersea,  London,  S.l 


Wheat 


Sowing. 


DOWN'S  FARMERS  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  tn( 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire 
worm.     A  <ii.  packet  is  suflicient  Tor  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 

Testimnnials  frnm  the  largest  Wheat  Growers    in  the*  Kingdom 


the 


\\  each  packet 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Oct.  2. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
market  was  very  moderate,  and  was  sold  at  an  advance 
of  S.S.  to  2r.  per  qr.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
fair  demand  for  foreign,  at  2j.  per  qr.  above  the  prices  of 
this  day  se'nnight.  English  malting  Barley  was  ts.  per 
qr.  dearer  ;  other  descriptions  unchanged  in  value.  There 
was  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Beans.  Peas  brought 
improvement  of  \s.  per  qr.  For  Oats  there  was  a  good 
t  an  advance  of  6d,  per  qr.  In  the  top  price  of 
aae  Flour  there  was  no  change,  but  other 
.  per  sack  and  barrel  dearer. 

!    PER    IMPERIAL    QUARTER.         Ij.         ,.  I 

Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .While  56-62!: 

fine  selected  runs do.  59  -^-^^ 

Talavera   61 — 65 


demand,  £ 


57—59 


—  Foreign 
Oats,  Essex  and'Suffolk" T;20— 23 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .Potato  25 — 27 

—  Irish     Potato'24— 26 

—  Foreign   Poland  and  Brew  22—26 


Red. 


33—38 


Rve-meal,  Foreign 

Beans,  Mazagan —  35^.  to  38^. .  .Tick  4^— 50 
—     Pigeon     ....sii.  to  59i... Winds      — 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  40-42 
Maple,  — J.  to  — .r Grey ;     — 


M 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered. 


Harrow  . . '  49 — 50 
Longpod  .1  — 
Egyptian.  33— 34 
Suffolk  ..42—45 
Foreign  ..1 34— 38 
Foreign  ..29—31 


—     Foreign per  barrel  2^ 

Wednesday,  Oct.  4. 

There  was  a  thin  attendance  of  millers  here  to-day 
and  the  business  doing  was  of  a  limited  character'; 
prices,  however,  were  well  maintained.  The  supply  of 
English  Wheat  was  moderate,  and  from  abroad  the 
arrivals  were  good.  Trade  was  slow,  but  Monday's 
advanced  rates  were  sustained.  Barley  was  purchased 
steadily  at  firm  prices.  Malt  was  dull,  but  no  " 
There   was  a  liberal  supply  of  Oats,  which  sold  to  a  fair  I  sold 


Beasts,  5120  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,550  ;  Calves,  262  ;  Pigs,  170 
Thursday,  Oct.  5. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  rather  larger  than  last  week, 
and  trade  is  dull  ;  the  average  quality  is  by  no  means 
first-rate,  choicest  descriptions  consequently  find  pur- 
chasers at  very  nearly  Monday's  quotations.  The  supply 
of  English  Sheep  is  very  short,  yet  it  exceeds  the  demand  ; 
the  number  of  foreign  is  also  smaller  ;  a  clearance  cannot 
be  effected.  Choice  Calves  are  in  demand.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  4S0  Beasts,  6500  Sheep,  291  Calves 
and  25  Pigs. 


Best  ScoU,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 


Best    Long-wools 


:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9920  ;  Calves,  372  ;  Pigs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET, 
Best  Fresh  Butter 17J.  perdo: 


n  throughout  England,  Scotland, 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

"JlJASH     AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 


STOVE  DEPOT 


ihed  surface.  Light, 

t  and  HOT  AIR  BATH,  wil 
al   Testimonials  and    Prospei 

NASH,  Ironmonger,  253.  O.Kford  Street;    £ 


Notice  of  EemovaL 
"PHILIP   PALMER    has    REMOVED   from   his  old- 
J-      established    WINDOW    and    HORTICULTURAL    GLASS 
WAREHOUSE.   iiS,  St.    Martin's  Lane,  W.C,  to  more  extensive 


JAMES       PHILLIPS       AND       CO. 

GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
As  supplied  by  them  to  Mr.  Rivers,  to  the   Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  to  most  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  Box  contains  too  feet.     The  prices  only  apply  to  the  sires  stated, 
SQUARES  20  by  12,  20  by  13,  20  by  14,  20  by  15. 


;S:S^: 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 


The  market  keeps  very  firm,  but  the  difliculty  found  by 
manufacturers  in  obtaining  an  adequate  price  for  m 
factured  goods  causes  them  to  buy  very  cautiously.  Later 
on,  when  forward  contracts  made  at  low  prices  have  been 
mostly  delivered,  buyers  will  be  forced  to  take  goods  at 
a  commensurate  price  to  the  advance  in  wools,  and  we 
then  expect  a  more  active  trade,  and  a  further  slight 
upward  movement. 


COALS.— Oct.  4. 

Walls  End  Hetton.  20J.  qd.\  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 

s.    sd.  ;     Walls   End    Hawthorn,     i8r.  ;     Walls   End 

South  Helton,  2or.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Hartlepool,  igs.  gd.; 

Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  2or.  3d.;  Walls  End  Kelloe, 

lower,    igs.  3rf.;  Walls  End  Tees,  2or.  erf.— Ships  at  market,  11  j 
I  a  fair  I  sold.  11:  at  sea.  i  =. 


nCULTURAL  GLASS. 


These  ',> 

ires  ;, 

ly 

pply  1 

thi' 

!es  stated.        ' 

','2  bl  .2 

nbj 

.0 

is  by 

3    6'       I's    6        .'7 

d.' 

l|i 

II 

■3 

^ 

SO        16    0        18 
.6toi7  0z.  tothefo 

6 

SMALL  SHEET  SQUARES   (it 


I  by  7       9\i  by  rii  J 


ROUGH  PLATE. 


1  PROVED     P.\TENT 


LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 


LINSEED  ( 
PAINTS  of  va 

SHEET  and 

RITISH    PLATE,    PATENT    PLATE,    ROLLED    PLATE, 
CROWN,     SHE 


I3I2 
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Horticultural  Buildings. 

A  SHANKS  AND  SONS'  CATALOGUE  of 
•  HORTICULTURAL  RUILDINfiS  in  IRON  and  WOOD, 
including  DESIGN  of  GRAND  WINTER  GARDEN  recently 
erected    by  Ihem    in   Edinburgh,  will  be  forwarded    on   receipt   of 

Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire;  and  ?7,  Leadenhall  Street, 


lUDLK 


Sizes. 

4  in  ripe. 

It 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet 

Is  i; 

30 ;; 

450 

=4  " 

30 " 

?S 

:; 

li: 

&•■ 

10,000 

5    o 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 

'"**  HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

K1V.\TE  RESIDENCES, 


&c. 


'RUBS'  PATKNT 

LEAKLESS     I'lPF. 
EXPANSION-JOINT!  11 
of  FORMS,  roKTAin.i;  . 
arc  the  MOST  I'OWI  I;  II 
the  FUEL  of  riTIII  r     I 
HEAT    ANY    LEM.  1  !! 
TAKE    these     Ilnll 
SPEEDILY  PUT   I  n  I 
T.  S.  Truss  bc«-  i  ■  ■ 
RATUS  annually  Dcim,.. 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Roy.^l 


consisting  of  perfectly 
a  saving  of  25  per  ccn 

njury  to  Pipes  or  Joi 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  CLASS  IX.,  No.  21 19. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to   call    the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurseiymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Aclinowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  ■ 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  ai 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


bringing  the 


1  closer  contact    burning  I 


The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram  j  is  no  d 
^"    TAry  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


BY    ROYAL 


LETTERS    PATENT. 


I  PES 

APART,    ai 

nse'  ni 

mber  Dl  APP. 
,  all  parts  ol   t 
oulhKensmgto 

Trice  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  ap] 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E..  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Consulting  Horticultural  Engir 


A  COAL  STOVE,  constructed  upon  the  san 
for  Warming  and  Ventilating  large  Apartments, 
(sec  notice  in  "Society  of  Arts'  Journar'),  r 
Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Stn 


THE    PLANT   STUV 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURE  IS  THE 

IMPERISHABLE     HOTHOUSE, 

Perfectly  porUiblc,  formed  of  ni.iss,  Iron  and  Concrete.     No  Masonry,  no  Brickwork,  no  I'ulty,  and  little  Paint. 

Manufactured  under  the  Patent  of  Mr.  W,  P.  AYRES  by  the 
IMPEBISHABLE     HOTHOUSE     COMPANY 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

-  The  Company  are  now  in  a  position  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent,  for  Plant  and  Forcing  Houses  of  all 
descriptions,  Railway  Stations,  Market  HsIL,  Workshops,  and  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

A  BOOK  of  DESIGNS,  with  explcnitory  particulars,  will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  six  stamps,  and 
Special  Designs  and  Estimates  will  be  supplied  when  required.  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  upon  the  most 
approved  principles.     Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

MANAGEE-WM.    P.    AYRES, 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY,  NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


J.  C  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL     ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  HOTHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


The  great  advantages  of 
these  Boilers  are  : — 

The  fire  acting  directly 
under  the  flow  pipe,  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme- 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  water-way, 
the  fire  and  all  the  hot  gases 
are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat-absorbing  sur- 
face   of   the   Boiler,    thereby 


great  credit  on  your  good  s 


M. 


giving  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  power,  and  by 
which  an  immense  saving  of 
fuel  is  effected. 

These  Boilers  oS'er  great 
facilities  for  banking-up  the 
fire,  and  will  burn  easily  from 
12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 

The  arrangement  of  Soot- 
doors  in  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  all  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


•  The  Gardens,  Chalswo 
i  me  to  speak  with  a  pra. 

''much  s'urface'  to  the  d 
improvement   in  Horti( 


ction  of  the  fire. 


ny  person  calling  at  t-natsworth. 
[ruly,  "  Thomas  Speed. 

)ourne  Gardens,  Sheffield,  October  27,  1870. 
the  whole  of  our  houses,  answers  admir 


.  Ellis,  Norfolk  Foundry,  Sheffield," 


October  7,   1871.] 
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"TRENTHAM 


STEVENS' 
IMPROVED    CORNISH 


BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  e\en  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


H 


GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC    BUII.DINGr 

HOT-WATER  PIPESa 

;^   Elbows,^  T 

ROUGHf'and  CAST-IRON 
"CAL,  SADDLE,  and 
IPROVED  CONICAL, 
liplic.  Boilers,  from  24s  eich 
Improved  and  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  1 
vith  or  without  Water  Bars,  from  S2S.  6,^.  each. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 


WORK  of  every 


other     VALVES, 
,    EARS,     and    FURNACE 

INDIA-RUBBER     'r'SgS    for'  Pipe    Joints; 

fn°l''aVlpl?f"«.y"°wat;[,i'h\='''"^'    ^'«/'«^''i^'- 

Goods,  of  the  very 
facture,  deh\ered  at  Railway  or 
Wharf  in  London 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper 
Ground  street,  London,S  E  (Surrey 
side  Blackfnars  bndeel      Price  Lis 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials : 


J^. 


•■  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsc: 

ire  certainly   more  powerful   than   the  Tubul 
lere,  more  economical  as  regards  consumptioi 
t  require  so  deep  a  stokehole. 
z  pleased  for  you  to  refer  any  one  here  who  n 


ne'llJ'gJly  usTZ-We  a^e 


Improved  Comish.     Its  intro 
Piece^ne  Boiler  heating  400c 

Tubular  Boiler. 


e  they  will  b 
ver>-  truly,  ^^ 

ia^of"cV._..., 
Mr.  Stevcnl 
ling  a  master 
ives  consider 


:ngestre  Hall,  Staflord  " 
Improved  Comish  Eoilt 
il  Boiler  I  ever  used,  ai 


Sir.— \Vc  have  had  your  Imr 

loi  speakfoo  h'iehlv'i'nll^r^ 
worked  a  good  many  kinde 
)  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do  s 


^ 

'm 

1 

1 

d.^-" 

W,.-ii«H» 

*  Dear  Sir,— Yi 
er  used,  and   I 

^"I'tTs^^a^'rearGa; 


"Atherstonc  Grapery 
jilcr  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  that  I 
1  back  it  to  beat  any  boiler  now  in  use,  for 
jur  with  thorough  cfticiciicy. 
j'  Boiler,  and  will  be  as  commonly  used  as  the 
en  it  becomes  known.  "  G.  Sage. 


GRI  I  \HUUShS    from    the    FINSBURY    STEAM 
JulMi.K\     WORKS.    121,   BunhiU  Row.    London,    E.C., 
\V    H    LASCFLLES,  Proprietor.     Lists  sent  on  application. 

Pni,es  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  and  sashesz  inches 
thick,  glazed  with  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass,  delivered  and  fixed  within 
30  miles  of  London,  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil  colour,  including 


tmg,  staging,   brickwoi 
.        40  ft.  bv  16  ft.        6 
/79 


otTndlTtfed 


;Ci32 


£238  10 


GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

hts,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed 31.1 

„    glaied,i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..        ..      6s. 


LONDON    AGENT—JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural   Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA, 
From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


Portable  t 
I  Portable  t 


ized)  16  oz.  good  sheet  gi 
aining  one  6  fr.  by  4  ft.  light,  painte 

aining  two'  ditto,  6  ft  by  8  ft! '        '.  1 


On  and  after  July  1,  A  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST  will  be  issued  for 

Sir  J.  Paxton's  Hothouses  for  the  Million, 

Which  have  been  proved,  by  lo  years'  experience,  to  be  the  simplest  and  cheapest  made  with  first-class  materials, 

As   liEAN-TO   ROOFS   for   COVERING   PEACH   WAIiLS   or   for   EARLY   VINERIES,    and   as 
SPAN-ROOFS  for  ORCHARD-HOTJSES,  VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  FORCING  PITS,  &c. 

The  prices  for  larger  sizes  of  Sashes,  and  the  shorter  lengths  of  Houses  have  been  materially  reduced,  and  particularly  for  all  those  glazed  with  21-oz,  Glass.     Prices  ffiven 
for  covering  any  extent  of  Wall   or  Ground,  on  receipt  of  particulars  as  to  height,   length,  and  width  required.      Other  systems  of 
if  preferred  ;   but  these  are  usually  more  expensive  and  not  so  readily  erected  by  local  carpenters. 

"  Nothmg  can  be  moie  easy  than  to  build  them   nothing  more  simple  than  to  remo\e  them    ^-Ditly  At^cj  May 


MANUFACTORIES- LONDON     GLOUCESTER    COVENTRY    ULVERSTONL     P\lsLL\     and    A.BLRDLEN  onh. 

Designs,    Sketches,    or    Specifications  ;      also    for    HE.\TING 


ESTIMATES    given    for    ORN'AMEXTAL    COXSERV.ATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &c. 
APPARATUS  fixed  complete  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


REFERENCES  can  be  given  to  works  executed  in  every  county  of  England,  and  many  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
A   PAMPHLET,   with  views  of  various  styles  of  Glasshouses  and  Conser\-atories,  and  PRICE  LIST  of 


Roofs,    Post  Free  for  3  stamps. 


HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 
14,  TICHBORNE  STREET,  REGENT  QUADRANT,  LONDON,  W. 

(Formerly  at    Pall   Mall   East.) 


ISH 
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of  prepared  wool,  and  a  | 
il'ROTECTION  AGAI 


COLD  WINDS  and  1 
ISTS. 

dswideandiJ.6 
FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


Two  yards  wide 

Four  yards  wide 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70 y 


i^.^^ 


slonfr.s;^ 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,   do.,   do.,  54  and  72  inciies 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  I 


IHE   ACME    GARDEN    FRAME   and    GROUND 

VINERY, 
'lie  most  perfect  and  efTetlivc,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  an 
lery  yet  brought  out.     Sec  the  OarJeneis'  Chronicle,  Dec.  17,  187a 

BENJAMIN    LOOKER, 
nventor.  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

OUR     HORTICULTURAL    SHADLN'GS    form 
thorough  Protection  from  Winds,  Frost,  and  Hail,  whilst  at  th 


J. 


i^Hiii 


,  pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 

againstBirds, Wasps, Blight, fitc  AsacoveringforStrawberries, Tulips. 

YLOR       AND       SGNS'I  Hyacinths,  Seed-Bejs,  ercenhooses,  &c.  ifiey  have  no  rival.     •I'he 

price,  being  very  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

FOUNTAIN  JETS.  :  With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years.     Sample: 


daniel'c&llinge  and  son. 

at8;^<i.per 
at  4^, 


Illustrated  Catalogues  on  applic 


at  Md.  per  yard  run. 
4a.  per  yard  run. 

in  pfeces  of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths  when  specially 


BY     HER     MA'JESTY'S     ROYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


TO    ^!EET    A    WANT    WHICH    HAS    BF.EN    LONG    FELT    BY    THE    HORTICULTURAL    PUBLIC, 

MAW  &  CO.'S  PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  TERRA-GOTTA  PLANT  MARKERS 

Aie  offered  as  a  cheap  and  permanent  substitute  for  WOODEN  and  ZINC  TALLIES  for  the  Labelling  of  Plants  in  Pots  and  in  the  Open  Border,  .and  for  suspendin| 
to  Roses,  Orchids,  F>rns.  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  These  Labels,  unlike  Wood  and  Zinc,  combine  perfect  durability  with  a  lasting  legible  inscription,  and  form  an  elegant  adjunc- 
in  the  Garden  and  Conservatory  for  the  naming  of  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Collections.  They  are  also  invaluable  for  ttie  labelling  of  Wine  Cellars  and  for  general  us< 
vhere  other  materials  are  perishable  by  damp. 


Commended  by  the  Editors  of  the  Gardentri  ChronicU.  and  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     (See  Gardeners  Chmiiicle,  July  11,  i 
Can  be  procured  from  the  Manufactory,  or  through  any  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  or  Ironmonger. 


No.  5 


Spechi 
No. 
No. 


No. 


application. 
by  I    inch. 


if? 


3J  by  3    inch. 
5'    ..    4i    .. 


No.  14 3 


the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies,  Batt 


!e  at  the  Ro^,-■   '-   :  !   : 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Botanic  Gardens,  1 .'     : 

Directions/or   Writing  on  tlic  L..: ..     .  ,    .  ;  ;,\id  Pencil.— h'p'pXy  a  little  white-lead  paint  thinly  over  the  part  tc 

pointed  black-lead  pencil.     The  wniuiy  v.  ill  Lc  puiktily  indelible  and  unaffected  by  wet  inmiediately  the  paint  is  set. 

Black  Enamel  Writing  on  the  Labels. — All  the  above  sizes  can  be  supplied  in  several  colours,  ready  written  upon, 
ink,  but  perfectly  permanent.  On  receipt  of  Lists  of  Names,  Estimates  of  Cost  will  be  sent  for  any  quantities  of  Pot  t 
Kerns,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.     Consecutive  Sets  of  Numer.als  printed  on  the  Labels,  and  Labels  for  Wine  Bins,  ready  written 


:,  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 

be  written  upon,  and  whilst  wet,  write  with  a  hard  fine- 

'ith  black  enamel,  having  the  appearance  of  jet  black 
■  Border  Labels,  Suspending  Labels  for  Orchids,  Roses, 
'ith  Enamel,  kept  in  stock. 


MAW  &  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  and  GEOMETRICAL  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  and  WALL  LININGS 

FOR  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  VERANDAHS,  DAIRIES,  &c. 

Printed  Patterns  of  various  Designs  suitable  for  the  above  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  Drawings,  free  of  charge,  of  any  of  the  Designs  adapted  to  the  give* 
dimensions  of  spaces  proposed  to  be  Paved,  will  be  supplied,  accompanied  by  estimates  of  cost,  including  the  expense  of  laying  or  otherwise.     Applications  for  Estimates  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  space  dr.awn  to  scale,  with  all  the  dimensions  marked  in  figures,  and  care  should  be  taken  t 
and  recesses  that  have  to  be  paved  are  correctly  represented  ;    and  when  the  walls  are  not  exactly  parallel,  the  measurements  bet' 
wall,  should  be  given.  WHITE  GLAZED  TILES  for  DAIRIES,  &c. 


Address— MAW  and  CO.,  BENTHALL  WORKS,  BROSELEY,  SALOP, 

The    Telegraph    and    Railway    Station    at    Ironbridge,    on    the    Severn    Valley    (Great    Western)    line    is    within    three    minutes'    walk    of   the    Works, 
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Cottam's  Iron  Hurdles,  Fencing,  and  Gates. 


LANDS 


MPROVEMENT 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  t 

Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq^ 


Granville  R- 


H.Some'r! 


•St,  Esc 


r.  (Cha 


Tohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dasliwood 
Henry  Farquiiar,  Esq.  I  ] 

LordGarlies.  M.P.  ( 

Tohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I 

The  Company  advances  money,  unl 

'  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  erection  ol  uottagi 
■"arm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  i 
he  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 
Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execul 
ecessary  Imprciyements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  chi 

UTILISATION     of    SEWAGE.— The    Company    also    ad\ 

*"-"•'■"  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c, 

HE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 


Tite,  M.P.,C.B. 

DENTON, 
d    are  executed  by  thi 
Landowners  who  prefc 

I    their  Landlords 
charged   upon   tht 


131 
legal  expenses  incurred. 


with  Boards  of  Health,  Se\ 

ig  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigati 

The  outlay  in  resp 


ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq., 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 
LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
ed    by    special    Act    of     Parlia 


Upper  Ground  Street,  Black 

I,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 

FOXLEY'S 


GARDEN  VASES 
durable  and  of  superic 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufact 
friars,  S.E. :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea, 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "  A( 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BO,\ES  ;     also    f 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.,  from  35.  per  square  yartl 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 
prices,  sent  for  selection. 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining 
,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  • 
Drain  Pipes  am 


i^itcnen  Kangei 

durability,  Wal 

Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  t-eme 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tilt 

SILVER   SAND,    fine 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  17s.  perTon 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  mil 
Wharf,  2«.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  fc 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowesl 
F.  AND  iS.  R 


ills  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
:r  Stable  Paving  of  great 
lies  of  all  kinds.  Rooting 

J.— See  addresses  above. 

:  grain  as  desired. 

:  Loads  IS.  per  Ton  less. 
Lny  London  Railway'or 


RRIGATION,    ENCLOSING 
provement  of  Land 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settle'd  Estates 
PLETION 


\GES,  and  for  the  DRAINAi 
ARING,  and  general 
irt  of  the  United  Kingdoi 
England,  for  the  ERECTI 
•■     STABLES,    and    Ol 


Landowners  generally,  to 
bhares  in  Companies  for  the  Co 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which 

■       ~    '"  IMPROVEMENT  of 


:neficially    affect     their 
GLEBE 


i-iSP^'  .''>^£M!5i5^i  ="''  '>"=  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD 
the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY 


INGS 
"Ho'[°DiTffis"="' 


Estates  benefited,  and  repa 
No  investigation  of  the  1; 

Messrs.    RAWL?NCE°a' 


lisbury ;  of  A 


Company  in  Scotland  ; 
Land  Loan  a 


Great   George  Street, 
SHURST,  MOR"  — 
London,  E.C. ;  oi  Messrs.  GILLESPIE 

the  Company 

EDWIN  'GARRoif, 
t  Company, 


ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 

Ckainaan—JOHS  Hecan,  Esq. 


Miss  Braddon's  New  NoveL 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 

rp  H  E  L  O  VkLS  '^     'oT""''    A  R  D  E  N. 


rp  H  E         S  U 

-L  By  Dr.  George 
Wonders,"  "  The  Tr 
Harmonies  of  Nature." 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Pat. 


by  Dr.  George  Hartwlg. 

ne  8vo,  with  Three  Maps  and  about  Eighty 
1  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  including  eight 

'ERRANe'aN   WORLD. 

RTWiG,  Author  of  "  The  Sea  and  its  Livinir 
tl  World."  "The  Polar  World,"  and 'iThl 


Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY. 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FR.A.NCIS    INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS m  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 


Periodicals,  wr 


,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GROSS  of  PRINTS  for  3^.  6d.     Coloured   Heads 

ol  lemale  beauty,  Chromos,  Engravings  and  Lithographs,  144, 
lus,  chiefly  coloured.  Good  subjects  for  Screens,  Scrap  Books, 
Free  by  return  for  stamps.-J.  REYNOLDS,  174,  Stranel,  W.C. 


O^ 


CRYSTAL     GLASS     CHANDELIERS, 
IND    ORMOLU, 


K 


INAHAN'S 


I.  L    .      WHISKY.- 

lus  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
nrivalled,  perfectly 


'  KINAHAN'! 


lA.Gr 


lES,  in 

I  the  finest  Cog'nac  Brandy, 

;at  Titchfield  Str'eet,  Oxford 


w 


:LLIAii       YOUNGER       and      CO. 

DINNER  ALE.— Sparkling  and  Refreshing. 

INDIA  PALE  ALE.-Unsurpassed  as  a  Tonic. 

•:DINBURGH  ale.— Nourishing  and  Invigorating 
Of  all  Retailers,  in  Cask  and  Bottle. 


Grateful-Comforting. 
PPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
s  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
roperties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
-tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
heavy  doctor's  bills."-Ciiii7  Str-Aa  GazMi. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk- 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 
lESEPFS.VNDCO.,   Homoiopalhic  Chemists,  London. 


LEA      AND      PERRINS'      SAUCE. 
(The  "  WOKCESTERSHIRK.") 
Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  The  only  Good  Sauce." 
Improves  the  appelile,  and  aids  digestion. 
Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 


DINN 
Theb. 


Dl'f!"N'kT(5rS'&?,''fi'72,''] 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


FORD'S       FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head, 
igestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
ally  adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 

treet,  London  ;  and  of  all 


GOUT    anc 
pain  of  Gout  „ 

few    days    by    that    cet 
RHEUSIA-TIC  PILLS. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendor's??!^  ?s.  i^i 


RHEUMATISM.— The    excruciating 

ot.-..T,atism  is  quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  a 

ated    Medicine,    BLAIR'S    GOUT  and 

of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 

s.  gd.  per  box,  or 


upwards  of  850 
Prices,  and  Plai 
Street,  W,  ;  i. 
Place;  and 
most  distant  pa 
WILLIAM  Si 
fixed  rate. 


THE   ANNUAL   FARM   ACCOUNT   BOOK,    alsc 
RECORD  BOOK  of  CULTIVATION,  for  use  of  Landlords 
ncrs,  and  Tenants.     Edited  by  Alexander  Iemmett,  Murrel 
ONE  VACANCY        ^"^^'  '"I"'  receives  PUPILS,  and   has  nov 
JPKIN,  London  ;  LOVEJOY,  Readin 
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HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

COMBINING    STRENGTH    AND    DURABILITY. 


IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  CHASTE  and  ELABORATE  DESIGN. 

Vineries,  Pineries,  Peacli  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Glass  Cases  for  Wall  Trees,  Pits,  &c. 

Designed  and  Built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
Plans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates    on    application. 


Ormson's  Improved 
Welded  Wrought-Iron  Convoluted  Boilers 

Are  better  than  Cast-iron   Boilers,  because — 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 

THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 

THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 

THEY  ARE  SAFE  FROM  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The  internal  curved  lines  of  this  Boiler  giving  FOUR 
INTERNAL  CURVED  SURFACES  to  the  DIRECT  ACTION 
of  the  FIRE,  which  being  STOPPED  at  EVERY  PROJEC- 
TION or  CONVOLUTION,  must,  to  those  who  understand  the 
Science  of  Heat,  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  combustion  and 
exhaustion  of  Heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  BOILER  BEFORE  ESCAPING  INTO  the  CHIMNEY. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ADVANTAGES,  the  Fire  also  acts  on  the  ENTIRE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE,  which  undoubtedly  gives  it  the  IMMENSE   ADVANTAGE  of  being  decidedly 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  BOILER  KNOWN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

A  trial  will  convince  all  who  use  this  Boiler  of  its  VAST  SUPERIORITY  over  all  others  in 
point  of  ECONOMY,  and  being  made  of  the  best  WELDED  WROUGHT  IRON,  its  safety  and 
durability  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  and  breaking  down,  so 
common   to  all  forms  of  Cast  Iron   Boilers. 


List  of  Prices  on  application  ;  also,     Book  of  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 

//.  O RMS  ON  is  prepared  to  make  a  Boiler  on  his  Patent  Convoluted  Principle  to 
Heat  JVITH  SAFETY  a  larger  amount  of  Pipe  than  any  "One"  Boiler  in  tlte 
World  can  now  be  found  doing. 

H.    ORMSON    also   supplies    the   WELDED  WROUGHT-IRON    COMBINED    SADDLE    and 
FLUE  BOILERS.  _^_^________________ 

HENRY    ORMSON,    Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

AND  hot-water  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF   HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTUR.'^L  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE     and     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE     is 


£,1  3S.   lorf.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postaj 
United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksel" 
Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wcllingtoi 


New  Roses  of  1871. 
rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
present    year.    Fine     plants   ready 


)  established  in  6-i 
\  WM.' WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield, 


To  the  Trade. 

ll/TANETTI    CUTTINGS,    made  from   strong    well- 

J.tJ_  ripened  wood,  ready  for  immediate  planting,  -js.  6d.  per  looo. 
Strong  STOOLS  of  the  above  for  stock,  with   six  and  seven  well 
)  SONS,  Angel  Road  Nursery,] 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
■^nf^"     l^^IGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 


Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


:endmF 

_.._     NEW     CATALOGUE     of     HARD' 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  "   " 

lions  of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Su- 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.  — 
Peaches,  Nectarines.    Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricots. 
Chemes,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges, 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant. 


Vines,  Fmlting  and  Planting. 

A.  SMITH  offer  strong,  close-jointed  Canes 

choicest  varieties.     List  ol  prices  on  application. 


Vines,  Planting  and  Fruiting. 

'O     MORSE   has   the  above,   very  strong  and  short 
XJ  •    jointed  ihis  season.    The  Canes  are  from  o  -       .    - 

Price  from  v-  6d   to  71.  6d.  each. 
E.  M.'s  CATALOGUE  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  i 


in  length. 
Hardy  FERNS 


N 


vines: 

OW    READY,   5000  VINES,    in    pots,    including 

1000  larcre   Hamburphi.      CATAI^naiTP    f---      ^-- -■  -R 


Peaci  Trees  In  Pots. 
■VrOW   READY,   4000   PEACH  and  NECTARINE 

J.1    TREES  (beai-ing  Trees),  for  Orchard  House  Culture  or  Forcing 
A  CATALOGUE  free.    CarriaBe  paid  to  London. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Saw"    "  ' 


GRAPES       the        FIRST       YEAR. 
Sii  bunches  for  51.  |      TweK-e  bunches  for  loi  6d 

The  finest  Canes  in  the  Trade. 
R.  TANTON,  F.R.H  S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsora  ;  and  Boro'  End, 


PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES,    Standar 
ROSES,  Everereen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  iSHRUES,  FOREST 
TREES  of  sorts,  from  2  to  10  feet.     Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


E  Echeverias'and  Alternantliera. 

CHEVERIA      METALLICA,      E.     SECUNDA 
K„/^Si^V,?^J  ^.'  SECUNDA,  and  ALTERNANTHERA  PARO- 
.NYCHYOIDES,  by  the  loo  or  1000,  to  be  SOLD,  cheap,  or  GIVEN 
in  EXCHANGE  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  or  Fancy  Geraniums. 
THOS.  SIMPSON,  Broomfield  LSdRt,  Chelmsfcrd. 


C' 


No  charge  for  packing.     Carriage  free. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


63s. 


84.. 


CARTER'S    PRIZE   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS. 

FtW)[  Miss  J.  Smith,  EnniskilUn,  April  iq,  i87r. 
"  The  __ Hyacinths    supplied    by   you    are    the    admiration    of    the 

"^"jAiyES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CARTERS    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 
In  Collections  for  the  Conservatory  or  Drawing  Room. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Dutoli  Flower  Roots. 
r^      M.    KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE    of   the 
VJ  .  above  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  appli- 
cation.   The  Bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  moderate  in  price. 


1  Florist,  Gotham,  Bristol 


THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY     COMPANY'S 
BULB  LIST  may  be  had  free  upon  application.     The  prices  will 
be  found  lower  than  most  Lists,  for  the  same  quality  of  Goods,  and 

J.  BESTER,  Manager!  pTne-appl^Pl'ISI'Maida  Vale,  W. 


^  Bull)  Catalogue. 

/CHARLES    TURNER'S    Descriptive    LIST    of 

KJ  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other 
imported  Flowering   Roots  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 

l'SISn"Tu'f.ll!|''ofX't7ts1SS''"^    "'  '=''°'"    '^"  "'"""■'"^ 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


w 


above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  ap, „ 

,e  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  ye; 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  g 


O  Ul 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

TTIRANCIS  &  ARTHUR   DICKSON  &  SONS  have 
X     received  from  the  most  celebrated  growers  in  Holland  their 

that  the  BULBS  are  large,  solind?  aiid  well'ripened."  "  '"^"°"  '°  "^ 

Early  orders  respectfully  solicited. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 

The  Old  Established  Seed  Warehouse,  106,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. 


Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 
"D     S.  WILLIAMS'    ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    of 

J_».  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
°I9K';'.'!^''5!j.-"''B^'  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c. :  also  a  Select  LIST 
of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SiC,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 
post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Extra  Picked  Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 

SCOTT'S    Piiced    Descriptive    CATALOGUE    of 
■   HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,    CROCUSES,    " 


RNew  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
OBERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce  that  his 
-NEUr     CATALOGUE,    containing     Select     Descriptive    and 
Priced  Lists  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Bedding 
and  Decorative  Purposes.  F;ruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets, 

' Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,''iw"  ^' 


:SHOW  TULIPS, 


gI?es 


ine  low  prices  :— 


CATALOGUES  on  applicatic 


SPRING    FLOWERING     PLANTS,    fragrant    and 
beautiful,  should  be  planted  immediately.    A  fine  Collection,  at 

— ' •;  LISTS  on  application. 

■' "owJon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


.  1  HORNHILL. 


'EEULING  CJUICK,  2-yr.,  stiff,— Large 
'  above  to  offer.  Ground  must  be  cleared.  Fri 
^derate.  J.  GREEN.  Garforth  Nursery,  Leeds. 


FOR  SALE,  ACORNS  (Quercus  coccinea),  the  t 
Scarlet  Oak. 
Mr  HASTIER,  6,  Water  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  EC. 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

JOSEPH    SMITH,  JUN.,   begs  to  announce  that  he 

fj  holds  large  stocksof  FOREST  TREES,  COVERT  and  HEDGE 
PLANTS  ot  a  moderate  sire,  suitable  for  general  planting:  also 
EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRflRS  AV-  nf  wh;.-!, 
CATALOGUES  wi 


w 


MANETIT    STOCKS.- 


w 


ANTED,  a  quantity  of  THORNS  and  PRIVET  ; 
also  FOREST  TREES,  of  sorts.  State  price  and  particulars  tc 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil. 
LISTS  ofGENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


'TOCKS  WANTED.— One 

'  followinff—BRTTSSP- 

CRAB  : 

Send  sample' 
JOHN  HOUSE,  fcsl 


To  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen. 

XyANTED^  about  5000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


Garden  Sons,  but  not  Black  Prince. 
Also  a  FOREMAN  for  Nurscn',  wages  i8f  per  w 
Y.  STRACHAN,  Seed  Merchant  £id  Nurseryn 


New  Soft-wooded  Plants,  1871. 

HCANNELL    begs    to    inform    his    Friends    and 
•  Customers  that  his  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  containins 
New  Florist  Flower  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  MrrcSfn't'f'vVMlwich, 


^ZAR    VIOLETS.— Stn 


ng    blooming    plants,    from 

open  ground,  (a.  per  dozen ;  40J.  per  100. 
EDWIN  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


PRIMULA  SEED  ;  to  the  TRADE.— .A.  fev 
vation,  and  seed  of  1871,  ifi  per  or.    Post-office  Order  on 

.,  Hyde  Nursery,  Edmonton.  Middlese: 


Carnations,  Plcotees  and  Pinks. 

J     BOOTH,    Florist,    Pole    Lane,    Failsworth,   rear 
.  Manchester,  is  now  offering  the  above,  in  all  the  best  named 
exhibition  varieties.     Trade  suppRed  on  reasonable  terms. 
CATALOGUES  now  ready. 


Cinerarias,  from  one  of  the  very  finest  Strains  of 

TRICOLORS  in  ENGLAND. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  now  able  to  offer 
fine  strong  healthy  plants  of  the  above,  to  flower  early  in  the 


GENERAL    PERENNIAL    CATALOGUE, 
lad. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  ? 


w 


KIRK  ALLEN 


veral  thousand. 


DECEMBER,  when  a  VISIT  is  respectfully  solicited. 


:  largest  in  England,  will  be 
:hs    of     NOVEMBER    and 


_  Pelargoniums  for  the  MiiUon. 

TAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION 


FRENCH,  FANCY.  I 


n  strong  Plant; 
HUNT'S  su 


"fS^-e 


SWEET  WILL 


Sam,' 


BRONZE  PELARGONIUMS,  newly  1 

y.  6d.,  and  sr,  each.     For\varded  free  by  post,     stamps  ma' 

in  payment.     Trade  price  on  application. 

Nurseries  :  Forest  Hill,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 


italogue 

\UTUM 


FUCHSIAS    CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.,  is  r 
be  had  post  free  upon  application. 
GEORGE  POULTON,  Fountain  : 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
p    J.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 

Vy.   BLACKITH,    Cot's   and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. 


>ARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 

:e  of  W^afes,  ReEg.'seJks. 


R 


E 


AYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

DOWLING  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants, 
ddress,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke, 
iples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  .Medals,  1851, 
heat :  1862,  for  ■'  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

;RY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 

KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
lOuse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London, 


Tiunlp  and  Mangel  'Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  funiish  his  LIST, 


e  principal  SEEDS  h 
Eardney  Manor,  Lincoln.- 


iW^l 


EAST    HAM,    ENFIELD 
BAGE  PLANTS,  extra  fine,  all  at  v.  per  .00 
DUTCH  PLANTS,  41.  per  1000:  WHITE  DAISIES,  for 
CARNATIONS,  for  plantin 


HEAD  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 


raTrK;""" 


and  BROCCOLI  (sorts),  well  rooted,  from  light  soil ;  carefully  ] 

in  good  crates,  and  delivered  to  the  Railway  Station,  at  3*.  per  i 

S.  WELLAND,  Surrey  Gardens,  near  Godalming,  Surre; 


EARLY  YORK,  ENFIELD  MARKET,  NONPAREIL.  LITTLE 
PI.\IE,  and  ROBINSON-S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD,  at  3*.  per 
1000;  do.  RED  PICKLING,  «.  per  1000. 
The  Nurseries.  Wonersh.  Guildford.  Surrey.  ^^_^_ 


i    '^ 


ABHAGK   PLANTS.  Autumn  Sown.-    Good  strong 

early  Battersea.  Enfield,  and  London  Market,  at  3*.  Per  1000. 
KODinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage,  21.  6rf.  per  1000 ;  also  Late  Flat 
Redpole  Cabbage,  45.  per  1000;  cheaper  by  the  50,000  or  100,000. 
Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders. 

J.  WOOBERRY,  Nurseryman,  BiUingshurst,  Sussex. 


I3H 
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New  LUles. 

TITR.    WILLIAM    BULL    begs  to 


that  he 

from  Call 

LILIUMS, 


um,    llumboldtii,  Washinfitonian 

e  little  sound  English-frrown  bulbs  o( 
per  100  i  and  smaU  Bulbs  for  planting 

Rare  rlants^  King's   Road,  Chelsea, 


nspection  of  our  stock,  especially  1 


CHARLES    VERDIER,    FiLS  (ex-Partner  in  and 
Successor  to  the  late  Firm  of  Victor  Verdier,  PSre,  and  Ch."i-» 
Verdier,  Filsl,  12,  Rue  Dumfril.  Paris, 
LOGUE  of  GLADIOLI,  CO 


1  apphcatjon  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R. 
larp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London 


Roses,  Fsonles,  ice. 

CHARLES  VERDIER,  FiLS,  Nc;rseryman, 
12,  Rue  DumJril,  Paris,  begs  toannou  nee  that  his  CATALOGUE 
of  NEW  KOSES,  P.tOiNIES.  &c.,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  October. 

Apply  to  the  London  A^' 
S,  riarp  Lane,  E.C.,  who  w 


J  SON, 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  n-om  Paris. 
T  EVEQUE  ET   FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Se 

J-J  near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : 


.  toils  and  uijwa 


;,  according  to  the  r 


Standard  Tea  Roses,  and  Others,  from  Paris. 

T  EVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Sein 

-LJ     near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  bee  to  offer  the  lart', 
:  following  prices  ;- 
St  sorts,  &  per  100.      (This  stock 

Moss,  £4  per  100. 

wn  roots,  grown  in  pots,  sple 

Dwarfs— Madame  Falcot,  I>c 

Mareottin,  and  all  the  best,  £3  per  roo. 

MarCchal  Niel,  Standards,  £$  per  100;  Dwarfs,  j 

Fifteen  per  cent,  discount  on  the  new  s 

LISTS  on  application.     CATALOGUES  1 


r  Paris  (late  Eouleva 

Standard  Tea  Roses,  all  the  1 

beautiful,  and  very  extensii 

Standard  Hybrid  Perpetualsan 

Half-Standard  Hybrid  Perpetuais  ana  Moss.  /.1  as  vei 
Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuais  and  Moss,  £2  per  ito,  i.i8>. 
On  iheir  own  roots,  grown  in  pots,  splendid  stock,  £2  ] 


,  Madair 


E 


Roses-New  Varieties  for  1871-72. 

UGENE  VERDIER,  FiLS  aine,  Nu 


CATALOGUE 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

AA^ILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 
PRICED    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    BY    POST. 


Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 


DEG  TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   THE 


CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  FOR  1871 


They  desire  to  call  particuhr 


to   tll( 


d  can  be  had  on  application, 
large  STOCK  of  ROSES, 


COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY,  and  also  their  Nursery  at  KINGSTON  VALE, 

Being  devoted  to  their  culture.      All  descriptions,  either  in  pots  or  from  the  open 
ground,  can  be  supplied  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

*,*      A    PERSONAL   INSPECTION   fS    SOLICITED. 
THE    ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,     CHELSEA,     LONDON,    S.VV. 


,  C.  J.  ULACKITH 


r  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 


>CO.,  Cox' 


Quay, 


E 


Gladioli,  Gladioli.— To  the  Trade. 

UGENE    VERDIER,    FiLS   aine,    Nurserytjan, 

le  BULnSof  his  unrivalled  collection  of  above;  also  the  followinir 
Varieties  (the  whole  for  £=  ifa)  :-Alc)one  (Souchet),  An" 
Arsinoe  (S.),  Beatrix  (S,),  Celimm 


(S),  Antiope  (S),  Ariane  (SJ,  Ai 
^i^-nalfs'isi"-''"  '^■'-    ^"- 

CATALOGUES,  with  description,  wil]  be  obtainable  about 
September  25,  by  addressing  direct  to  E.  V. ,  fils  ain6 ;  or  of  his  Aeents. 
C.  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street!" EX. 


CamelUas,  &c. 

A    VAN  GEERT,   Nurseryman,   Ghent,   Bel 
•  begs  to  offer  fine  plants  of  CAMELLIAS,  without  flow* 
best  varieties,  i^  to  2  feet  high,  bushy  plants,  at  £6  per  100. 

Fine  plants  of^  PANDANlfs  UTILIS,  (or  table  decoration,  1 
dozen  ;  ditto,  smaller,  12s.  per  dozen. 
CHAM^ROPS    FORTUNEI,  young  plants,  with  three  I 
i  plants,  30J.  per  dozen. 


e  youni 


COR^PiFa  AUSTRaLiS,  II 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,. 
CAMELLIAS,  with  flower  bud,  I 

"aKAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  in  s 


B 


Establlslied  Up-wards  of  a  Century. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  1851  and  l86z. 

UTLER,      Mcculloch     and      co.'s 

usual  Consignment  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE 
cellcnt  condition,  and  from  which  the  foUowj 
offeretl,  carriage  and  package  free  : 
FOR  CONSERVATORY  DECORATION. 


FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION 
No.  7.      I      No  a      I      No.  9.      I     No.  10.     I     No^w^l     No.  .2. 
li-        I        >C3.        I        £2.        I      it  5..     I      I,  rs.     I  I^TbT 


For  CONSERVATORY  and  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION 

/is  SS.        I  £2   '■"■  (xt.  I       i,-2  25.       I       £.    IS.        I         IS!.  I        ,os,  6rf. 

CATALOGUES,  containing  full  details  of  these  Collection,    fr„ 

bi?tlE.k,' 

London,  W.C. 


BUTLhK,    McCULLOCII 


CO.,    Covent    Garden    Market, 


CATALOGUE     of     DUTC 


t  free  on  applicat 
JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen 
Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom, 


ason  of  the  undermentioned  STRAW- 
utiRRlES. 
Runners,  in  pots,  our  selection,    25  of  a  sort      ..    105.6' 

Runners,  out  of  pots,  our  selection,   25  of  a  sort.'     55.  01 


The  Lady 
Wizard  of  the  I 


Black  Prince  1  Goliath 
British  Queen  Keens'  Seedling 

Carolina  Superba        Prince  Arthur 
Comtede  Paris  Prince  of  Wales 

Runners,  out  of  pots,  per  100,  35.  fid. ;  Runners,  in  potsrijer  100,  l< 
Dr.  Hogg  I         Premier  I         Rifleman 

Due  de  Malakofl      I         President  Sir  Harry 

Vicomtesse  Hcricart  de  Thury. 
Runners,  out  of  pots,  per  100,  51.  ;  Runners,  in  pots,  per  100,  125 
New  kinds  at  a  slight  advance  in  price  according  to  our  9 
Newest  sorts,  such  as  The  Amateur,  Royalty,  Brown%  Wonder 
several  French  varieties  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicaise's  raising,  at 
prices  as  advertised  by  the  firms  distributing  them. 

JAMES    CARTER    AND    CO.,  237,   High    Holbom,    W.C: 
Crystal  Palace  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E, 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  EstabUshment. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

For  the  Orchard  :-Pyramid,  Dwarf  Maiden,  Cutback,  and  Trained 
Fruit  Trees.  For  the  Garden  :— Embracing  all  the  finest  and 
popular  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Apricot,  &c. 

Hiscellaneous  Fruits. 

Almonds,  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Cobnuts,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Medlars,  &c. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Boses, 

Of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c. 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

(Including  the  Clematis).— Wei!  adapted  for  covering  Verandahs, 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c, 


American  Plants, 

Including  the  Andromeda,  Azalea,  Erica,  Kalmia,  and  Menziesia ; 
also  Rhododendrons  of  the  best  scarlets,  whites,  and  other  choice 
varieties,  &c. 

Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferse 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  most  of  the  fine 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Park  and  General  Planting)— including  Trees  with  either  remark- 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

fSuitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c) — containing  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  all  shades  of  foliage. 


Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


-G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited 


;  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


LEE'S     PROLIFIC     BLACK     CURRANT. 

FIRST-CL.\SS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1S69. 

George   Lee, 

MARKET    GARDENER,    CLEVEDON,    SOMERSET, 

less  than  one  dozen  plants 

l-yr.  old  Plants,  18s.  per  dozen  Plants. 

2  or  more  yr.  old  Plants,  24s.  to  30s.  the  dozen  Plants. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific  (name 
given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  6oo  plants  (on  si  rods  of  ground)  in  a  Nursery  the 
second  year  after  planting  producing  over  5  cwt.  of  fine  fruit.  The  bunches  are  medium  length,  of  almost  uniform 
5  in  berry,  long-stemmed,  so  as  to  be  gathered  without  crushing  the  upper  berries.  It  is  very  sweet,  much  more 
than  the  Black  Naples,  which,  he  has  grown  largely  for  near  20  years.  It  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  dessert.  Is  very 
thin-skinned,  and  makes  a  fine  preserve.  Fetches  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  will  be  a  good  variety  for 
the  Market  Gardener.     Plants  can  also  be  supphed  by  the  following  Nurserymen  :— 

Messrs.  P.  LAWSON  and  SON,  Edinburgh.  I  Messrs.  J.  CARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Bristol. 

-- ■        '  --       •    TURN 


Messrs.  T.  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Mr.  C.  TURNER,  Slough. 


EAST    SOMERSETSHIRE    CHAMPION    POTATO. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultur.il  Society's  Trial  Committee. 
*'  Late  Kidney,  allied  to  the  Fluke.— \  most  extraordinary  cropper,  very  handsome,  and  of  good  quality." 
This  is  a  Potato  that  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  as  a  late  but  as  a  second  early,  quite  fit  for  the 
table  second  week  in  July,  but  good  late-keeping. 

This  will  be  sent  out  in  September  and  October,  in  not  less  than  281b.,  &s.  ;  36 lb.,  \is.  ;  iizlb.,  iSj.— bags 
included.    Remittances  (rom  unknown  Correspondents.         i^  Stock  limited.    Trade  pot  supplied  this  Season, 
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NEW     CATALOGUE. 


NEW   CATALOGUE   of  DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS,   ROSES,   SHRUBS,   FRUIT   and 
FOREST  TREES.  PLANTS  suitable  for  Forcing,  &c., 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application.  Everything  offered  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  as  cheap  as  any  other  house  in  the  Trade.     All  kinds  of  Floral  Decorations  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Some  idea  'of  the  magnitude  of  J.  WILLS'  business  'as  an  Artistic  Floral  Decorator  and  Bouquetist  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  of  his  having  this  week  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  1000  handsome  Bouquets  for 
Ladies,  and  3000  Coat  Bouquets  for  Gentlemen. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  SUSSEX  PLACE,  OLD  BROMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 


GRAVESEND  NURSERIES  and  SEED  GROUNDS  (Established  1810). 

THOMAS    EVES    (late  England  Clarke). 

These  Nurseries  have  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  half  those  adjoining,  and  now  contain  a 
very  large  and  choice  stock  of  healthy  free  grown  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.,  all  in  splendid 
condition  for  removal,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  intending  planters  and  the  Trade.  The  New  Seed  Warehouse 
and  Office  is  at  the  Wrotham  Road  Nursery,  which  adjoins  the  Mid-Kent  Cricket  Grounds,  and  is  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Railway  Stations.       Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  :- 

Large  THUJA  AUREA  and  ARBOR-VIT.Iv.  I         Fine  strong  PAMPAS  GRASS  and  EVERGREEN  PRIVET. 
Fine  bushy  AUCUEA  JAPONICA  and  COMMON  LAUREL.  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 

Strong  IRISH  IVIES,  to  lo  feet,  in  pots.  i,  2  and  3-yr.  old  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS. 

SPRUCE  FIRS,  to  10  feet.  I         RHUBARB,  ASPARAGUS,  &c 

T.  E.  begs  also  to  offer  a  quantity  of  SEEDS,  all  of  which,  being  home-grown,  can  be  recommended  with  the 
ntmost  confidence,  and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.       LIST  on  application. 

All  Orders  addressed,  THOMAS  EVES,  GRAVESEND  NURSERIES,  will  receive  prompt  attention 


THE  TWO   BEST   NEW   PLUMS   OF  THE   SEASON. 


DXTKE  of  EDINBtJRGH. 


Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  with  a  shallow  suture;  outline 
regular  and  smooth  •  skin  thin ;  colour  light  purplish,  with 
exceedingly  dense  conting  of  light  bluish  bloom  ;  flesh  reddish  ye\ 
thick,  juicy,  and  moderately  rich,  parting  freely  from  the  ston( 
ver^'  prolific  bearer,  and  good  for  culinary  purposes.  First-c 
Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Maidens,  5s.  each, 


DRY'S    SEEDLING. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 
Fruit  large  or  above  medium  size,  roundish  oval,  marked  with  a 
verj'  slight  suture ;  skio  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom, 
slighly  marbled  when  fully  ripe,  stalk  long  and  stout;  flesh  dull 
greenish  yellow  or  orange,  firm  yet  melting  and  juicy,  parting  freely 
from  the  stone;   it  is  of  delicious  flavour,  and  will  make  an  excellent 

"  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  light  purple  colour,  fine  in  size,  remarkably 
good  m  flavour,  and  early  ;  it  was  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  held 
last  year,  and  was  then  considered  by  the  Committee  to  possess  con- 
siderable merit,  and  its  qualities  having  been  again  tested  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  duly  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate." 

Standards,  5s.;  Pyramids,  3s.  6d. ;  Dwarf  trained, 
I  year,  5s. ;     Maidens,  Ss.  6d.  each. 


James  Carter  &  Co. 

Have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  Pomologists  to  tlie  above  splendid  Fruits,  both  of  which 
have  been  awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  T/iey  are  loitlwid  daiitt  two  of  the 
finest  Plums  in  cultivation,     pj^,^^  ^g  j.^^  TRADE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN   AND  THE   PRINCE   Of  WALES, 

237    and      '-^i'    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C, 


Dutcb  Flower  Boots. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LAING  have  now  feceived 
tlieir  annual  importations  of  FLOWER  ROOTS,  consistine  of 
Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Double  Narcissus,  Crocus.  Tulips, 
Jonauils,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Snowdrops,  &c.,wh'  '" 
carefullyse'         ''  '         -  ■  -  . -t-— j --.-u,:_i_ 

The  liulh 
eavy,  an  jj^^^^.^^.^.^  CATALOGUES  f 

and  Edinburgh,   N.l 


"  The  best  CataloEue."— fide  "  Horticulturist^ 
Octaber,  1870.  

A  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  FRUIT  TREES.  DRIED 
FLOWERS,  and  fieneral  Autumn  Requirements. 
DICK  RADCLYFFE  *ND  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
cultural  Decorators  and  Garden  Furnishers, 
ligh  Holborn,  W.C. 

Seed  Grounds,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


M 


New  Bedding  Plant,  Thymus  citrlodorus  aureus 

MARGINATUS  (Lemon-scented  gold-edged  Thyme). 

ESSRS.     FISHER,     HOLMES,     and     CO.. 

Handsworth  Nursery,  Sheffield,  are  now  sending  out 
bovc.  For  Description  and  Price  see  former  advertisements, 
ndermentioned  have  already  been  supplied;— 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son Cheshunt,  Herts. 

"    *  C.  Lee Hammersmith. 

_      ale  &  Son Manchester. 

P.  Lawson  &  Son 
„  liackhouse  &  Son 
„    Jas.  \'eitch  &  Son 

„  Downie,  lAird  &  L; 
,,  J.  Stewart  &  Sons 
\\    i.  Reid  &  Co. 


;:  ^.^c 


Carter,  Dunnclt  &  Beale 
„     R.  Brown  &  Son 
Mr.  K.  Cooling 


Edinburgh. 

Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

Dundee. 

Aberdeen, 


W.  Cunningham 
E.  Holmes 
James  Smith     .. 


,.     Tootmg,  Surrey. 

..     Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

. .     Lea  Bridp,  Leyton,  Essex. 

The  Forge,  Burton-on -Trent. 


Bridlington. 

Hendon  Park,  London,  N.W. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  STANDARD  and  HALF- 
STANDARD  ROSES,  in  leading  and  well-known  varieties. 
STANDARDS,  6os._to  Zos.  per  loo. 

4(w- to  SOT.  per  loa 

Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


10,000  STANDARD    and    PYRAMID     APPLES,    in     the    best 
varieties  for  dessert  or  kitchen,  from  50J.  to  751.  per  100. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

50,000  COMMON    LAURELS,    good   bushy   plants,    2  to  3  feet, 
lOJ.  per  100,  or  8oj.  per  looa 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

60,000  PORTUGAL  LAURELS. 

i-yr.  Seedlings,  6s.  per  1000. 

2'yr.  Seedlings,  8f.  per  1000. 

j-yr.  Seedlings,  15J.  per  looa 

Transplanted,  12  to  iS  inches,  bushy,  12s,  6d.  per  100. 

Transplanted,  18  to  24  inches,  bushy,  255.  per.ioa 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 
5,000  CEDRUS    DEODARA,  1 
7,000  CEDR?"  DEODARA,  i-; 
4,000  C^DR^S  'dEODARA,  2- 
3,000  CEDRUS    d'eODARA, 


X9  1 


0  6  inches,  £v. 


MAUI 


;0UNG,  Milford  Nun 


;   transplanted, 
r  Godalming,  Su 


r  jr  seedhng  ASH,  is.  per  1000:  £4  101.  per  10 
rjr     seedhng    SPANISH    CHESTNUIS,   ( 


>  Transplanted  ALDERS,  ; 


near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

RpTrtoo. 

lear  Godalming,  Surrey. 


I  AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  t 


CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  6  t. 


)  30J.  per  dozen. 


THUJA  LOEBII,  Q 

„  t,         3.  4. 5i  and  0  tei 

"        WEAREANA.iJ^tojf. 

TuUjOPSIS  dSlABrIta,  6  to'9?n'cKs,'sS.  per  too. 

„  M  9  to  12  inches,  75*.  and  tooj.  per  100. 

MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

A     large      stock      of     Hardy      JAPANESE     CONIFERyE      an< 
EVERGREENS,  at  low  prices. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 
ARBUTUS,  grafted,  in  five  sorts,  12s.  to  J4S.  per  doien. 


16?=; 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA.a  most  beautifu! 
deciduous  hardy  shrub,  gs.  per  dozen. 

And  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  New  Hardy  Plants. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

A  fine  lot  of  CLEMATIS,  PASSIFLORA,  IVIES  of  sorts,  and  olhei 
Climbers,  from  505.,  75*.  to  loos.  per  too. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey 

10,000  RHODODENDRON   PONTICUM,  i  to  Q  feet,  sii.  to  301, 
per  100. 

iUURICE  Yo'bNO,  Miiro';d°NSr"lrics%S"crodL'lmin°g!'sumy. 
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RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 

PORTABLE  PLANT  PROTECTORS,  AND  GROUND  VINERIES, 

Secured  by  Hey  Majesty  s  Royal  Letters  Patent  (two  separate  aiid  distinct  Patents,  1 869  &  1 870^. 
Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of- 


H.R.H.    the    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

HIS    BOYAL    HIGHNESS    PRINCE    CHRISTIAN. 

HIS  HIGHNESS  the  MAHARAJAH  PRINCE  DULEEP  SINGH. 

HIS   GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF    RUTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE   DUKE  OF   DEVONSHIRE. 

HIS  GRACE  THE   DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

THE   MOST   NOBLE  THE   MARCHIONESS  OF  ANGLESEY. 

THE  RIGHT   HON.    THE   EARL  OF  STAMFORD  AND  WARRINGTON. 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF   PORTSMOUTH. 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   THE   EARL  OF   DARTMOUTH. 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE   LORD   PORTMAN. 

THE   DOWAGER   COUNTESS   OF  AYLESFORD. 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD  ALFRED  CHURCHILL. 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD    BERKELEY   PAGET. 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD   BOLTON. 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD   DE   L'ISLE  AND  DUDLEY, 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 


This  Engraving  represents  the  New  Pattern. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  or  grooved  Brick  is 
formed  in  two  distinct  pieces.  The  Glass  rests  on 
the  front  piece,  and  the  other  part  can  be  instantly 
removed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  glass  can  be  set 
free  from  one  end  of  the  Protector  to  the  other  in  a 


NEW    TARIFF 
AND    CARRIAGE-FREE    TERMS. 


GROUND 

~Sr 

Carriact 
Paid.toany 

VINERIES 

For  Delivery 

London°or 
BridKewa.er. 

PLANT 
PROTECTORS. 

BridKewaler. 

Dublin,  Cork, 

Ft.  long.            Wide. 

Zs.     d. 

Cs.     d 

£s.  d. 

10    Glass    9  in. 

0  14    6 

10    Glass  12  in. 

10    Glass  18  in. 

0  16     0 

100 

10    Glass  24  in. 

0  18     0 

120 

I   7  0 

100    Glass    9  in. 

S  10    0 

100    Glass  12  in. 

100    Glass  18  in. 

700 

7  10    0 

8  10    0 

100    Glass  24  in. 

8  10    0 

900 

10    0    0 

*' Frogmore  House,   Windsor,  April  1^,  187 
'Lieut. -Col.   Gordon  is  desired  by  his  Royal    Hi 


oyai    Jiier 
Mr    Rendle,  and  tell  him  ih; 
Highness's  Gardener  has  reported  in  such  hieh  terms 


A  reduction  of  20J.  per  100/eet  will  be  made  ij 
Soo/eet  be  taken  at  one  time. 

The  Patent  Grooved  Bricks  can  be  placed  on 
ordinary  Kiln  Bricks  set  on  the  Flat.  Full  Directions 
for  fixing  them  xvill  be  sent  with  each  Invoice. 

TESTIMONIALS     AND     OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from  FRANCIS 
Hicks,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Compton,  near  Plymouth  :~ 
■The  Glass  Wall  has  answered  excellently,  and  I 


Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham,  Leicestershire. 

"  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  near  Grantham,  Jan.  26, 1870. 
'Dear  Sir,— I   have  employed  your  Plant   Protectors  for  growing 


"  The  tiles  arc  placed  to  allow  glass  22  inches  by  14  inches  to  sli 
in  the  grooves.  This  gives  a  space  for  three  rows  of  Lettuces,  a 
forms  a  convenient  little  pit.  The  protection  given  is  greater  thar 
expected,  for  although  we  have  had  12  degrees  of  frost,  the  growth 

Cos  Lettuce  ^ilruck  the  gentleman  (W.  B.  Fen 


Ferrand,  Esq.)  who  wrote 
11^6  RAM." 

Important  Testimonial  from  M/.  Edward  Bennett, 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  Enville,  near  Stourbridge. 


'Sib,— The  more  I  see  and  havi 
Cases,  & 
strongly 


;  of  Plant   Prote 


"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
"  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle.  '■  EDWARD  BENNETT." 

[Mr-  Bennett  has  now  in  work  more  than  1000  feet  at  Enville,  and 
his  opinion  of  their  value  is  of  the  highest  importance.] 

/'^'(jOT  William  Grace,  Esq.,  Wittersham,  neat  Ashford. 


,  colouring  splendidi 


plend, 


Letter  from  Mr.   D,  T.  FisH,  Hardwicke, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

'  Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  August  30,  1870. 


they  a 


,n  disappoint  no  one. ' 

!  Mr.  Fish,  dated  Sept.  27,  1871, 


\*Sepi. 


;ually  deficient  in  character.    I 
n  you  success,  ana  win  recommend  it  wherever  I  can." 

Letter  from  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq. 

pt.  5, 1871.- Please  send  me  80  feet  of  your  Span -roof  Protectors, 
3  leet  wide.     I  want  them  for  protecting  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c." 

From  Edward  Barnwell.  Esq.,   Cresborough  House, 
Haverfordwest. 
"  Stpt.  24,  1871.—!  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  been 
enjoying  some  most  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  g^rown  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  with  the  Sreatest  success,  under  one  of  your  Patent  Vineries." 


"  I  have  found  the  Protector  best 
French  Beans,  Strawberries,  Grapes 
and   Spring  Salading  of  all 
highest  cultural  value,  and 

And  in  a  Letter  fro 
he  says  :— 

*'l  have  your  Protectors  in  full  swing  for  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  find 
them  most  useful" 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  {June,  1871).  Edited  by  Dr.  Masters  and 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

(.FnwH  the  Report  of  the  Great  HorlkuUural  Exhibition  at  NottiHghatH.) 
"  The  improvements  shown  by  Mr.  Rendle  in  his  Plant  Protectors 

forms  arc  still  retained,  while  new  facilities  for  the  removal  of  the 
glass  are  afforded  by  a  movable  coping,  that  is  simply  laid  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  glass.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  The  Pro- 
. 1 L : pretentious  size  and  form;  Glass  Walls 

:h  zinc  is  used  for  grooves  and  wood  for 

lies.     The  Peach  ~ 

s  of  wood,  whi 

f'ramc  has  a  hole  at  the 

doubt  of  their  worth,  with  the  efficient   shelter   these  cordon  cases 

provide.    We  hear  a  good  character  of  these  Protectors  on  all  hands, 

and  no  one  can  doubt  theirspecial  adaptation  for  the  purposes  intended. 

As  lately  remarked  in  these  columns,  the  great  want  of  modern  gar- 

dening  is  more  glasSj  and  we  hail  every  attempt  to  provide  it  cheaply    covered  an  Asparagus 

Indian  Corn  Ripening  in  the  Open  Ground  during  i  fn'^'ihe  Bdvoir^astleTatierm 

Lettuces.    They  grew  amazingl 
!5  SatThe  wMth?rVa7ex«edfn|:'iy  ,  veSetabfc''s7o'V  ear'ly"spring. 

:ds  we?e5bSn'e"d'fr"m  fhi^'iv' "Mr!         From  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Caparn,  Draycot  Vicarage, 

:,  and  sown  on  April  8,  in  the  Protectors.     They  were  nursed  Weston-Super-Mare. 

---' "'■  '  "he  glasses         ,  „.  ,      ,  .  .  ■        ^  , 

ghly  ripe,  I         The  result  of  my  experience  J.n  erowing^  Grapes  deserves 


and  Miniature  1 


the  last  Summer. 

"5///.  6,  1871.- 
last  Spring  (and  I 

Indian  Corn  or 


*Mh£I«/20,  1871 
have  a  Beautiful  display  of  Peaches  under 
power  of  shifting,  and  indeed  latterly  of 
nave  found  very  convenient:  — '  —  •'■ 
flavour,  as  house-grown  Peachi 


t  successful.     We 


gust,  1871. — Your  Protectors  have  been 

s  of  frost  last  winter,  and  l  had  two  crops  1 
They  are  most  valuable,  and  I  intend  workir 


25  degrees^* 
them  thoroughly  next ' 

From  Mr.  G.  Munn,  Gardener  to  Charles  Meeking,  Esq., 

Richings  Park,  Slough. 
June  9, 1871. — The  Protectors  have  exceeded  my  expectations.    I 
■     '  (90  feet  long)  with  the  4-feet  Span-roof. 

.__j L.jj  [hat  grown  in  the  open 

ue  several  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Cauliflowers  and 
teciion  is  much  greater 
)le  for  all  kinds  of  early 


of  June; 


ptember.      fke 
i  aiid  excellency  i 


'WM.  KDGCUMH 


tnrougK  j 
"'RF.rfBLE""' 


'Journal  of  Hi 


he  Edit 

;ure,'  O. 

and  would  help 


ournal  of  Hortic 


the  Autumn,  1871,  is 


The  New  Illustrated  Cataloerue  of  the  Patent  Orchard  Houses,  Ground  Vineries,  and  Plant  Protectors 
now  ready,  and  can  be  had  from  the  Patentee  and  Inventor,  on  application  to 

MR.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  ST. 

Manufactories— Bridgewatcr,  Northampton,  and  Watcombc  near  Torquay.        Trial  Grounds  at  the  Fruit  Farm,  Ealing,  Middles«. 
DUBLIN    AGENTS  — MESSRS.    EDMONDSON,    SEED    MERCHANTS,    10,    DAME    STREET,    DUBLIN, 


October  14,   1871.] 
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BULBS 


s„d3..„    For  Autumn    ^ 

^"e"QS.'>-      Planting.     p'°„?.' 


JAMES  GARTER  &  CO. 

Offer  the  following  Collections  of  Bulbs  for 
present  planting,  containing  the  most  showy 
and  popular  varieties  selected  from  the  choicest 
stocks  in  Holland. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

P,u-l:ii:g  and  Carriage  Free. 

CARTER'S      "GUINEA"     COLLECTION, 

For  Indoor  Planting^,  contains  :  — 


I  HYACINTHS,  i 


^  JONQUILS,  sweet  seemed,        6 
>  CROCUS,  finest  named.  I  3 

r  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.    6 
[  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM.  I  i 


„  Royal  Standard. 

„  Yellow  Prince. 

„  Rosa  Mundi. 

Due  Van  Thol. 

AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSL 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  15s.,  30s.,  4Ss.,  63s., 
and  843. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


^SUTTON  S' 

FRESH  IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


1HE      GARDENERS' 

-     INSTITUTION.-Noticeij 
the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  wil 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


SUTTONS' 
CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS  can  confidently 
the  following  Collections.  They  consist  of  those  kinds 
which,  after  careful  observation,  they  have  found  to  be 
best  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  MOST  SHOWY  AND  CERTAIN 
TO  THRIVE  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  for  which  any 
good  garden  soil  (not  particularly  heavy)  will  be  suitable. 
COLLECTIONS    FOR   OPEN    GROUND. 

■  los.  6d. 

COLLECTIONS    FOR    POTS   AND    GL.\SSES. 
No.    4--/:^  ^s.  I  No.    5- -/I    i-t.  INo.   6.-IOJ.  6d. 
Carriage  free.      |     Carriage  free.      | 


BUTTONS' 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

HYACINTHS 


BUTTONS'    EXHIBITION 

HYACINTHS, 

"Specially   Selected." 

Bulbs  lor  . .         ..  £^    o 


EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

From  Mrs.  Hookins,    Invcrmay.     Sept.  14.    1871. 

"I  am  so  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
such  a  nice  collection  of  Bulbs.  They  appear  so 
extremely  good,  were  arranged  beautifully,  and  arrived 
in  good  order." 

From^\  E.  Martuv,  Esq..  Hereford. 

"  The   Bulbs  supplied  by  you  last  autumn   made  a 

glorious  show   all   through  the  spring.      They  made  a 

splendid  collection  of  500  Plants,  and  were  admired  by 


Five  per  Cent,  Discount  for  Cash. 


BULBS  for  OUTDOOR    PLANTING 
ONLY. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s  ,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

CARTER'S      "GUINEA"     COLLECTION, 

For  Outdoor  Planting  only,  contains  :  — 
25  CROCUS, 

.  NARCISSUS,  00111)16,  white. 
[     „    Pocticus.  or  Pheasant-ey. 
1  Double  DAFFODILS. 
!  TULIPS,    extra    line    mixet 

:  mixed,  single. 


12      „    finest  mi* 

tx      ,,    Due  Van  Thol. 

6  POLYANTHUS       NARCIS- 
SUS,  fine  mixed. 

6  CAMPERNEL  JONQUILS. 
12  STAR  o(  BETHLEHEM. 

6  TRn  ELEIA  UNIFLORA. 

6  DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS. 


LEYENSIS. 
12  IRIS,    extra    choice,    mi.\cd 

English. 
12      „    extra  fine,  mixed,  Spanish 
3  LILIUM  CANDIDlilt. 
3      „    TIGRINUM. 
a,  RANUNCULUS,  extra    fine 
50  SNOWDROPS.  [mixed 


Parking  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 


337  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Hyacinths,  4s.  per  dozen. 


SUTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE    EARLY    TULIPS 


SUTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  DOUBLE  TULIPS 


DOUBLE   TULIPS, 


Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1871 
SUTTONS'  SELECT   LIST   OF   BULBS 


andn 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
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THE  season  of  the  year  is  opportune  for 
inviting  the  attention  of  planters  to  a  few 
Hardy  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which 
are  either  not  well  known,  or  not  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

First  in  our  note-book  stands  Dimorphanthus 
mandchuricus,  a  fine  Araliaceous  tree,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Aralia  canescens  (so  com- 
monly known  in  gardens  by  the  erroneous  name 
of  Aralia  japonica),  but  is  even  hardier  and 
handsomer.  Its  erect  Palm-like  habit  and  its 
noble  foliage  mark  it  out  as  a  tree  exactly 
suited  to  stand  in  some  prominent  position, 
where  a  dark  background  would  throw  out  in 
bold  relief  its  fine  bipinnate  leaves,  which  are 
fuller  and  better  furnished  than  those  of  the 
Aralia  just  referred  to,  the  leaflets  being  broadly 
ovate,  and  more  closely  set.  In  this  plant  the 
petiole  is  furnished  with  short  spines,  and  the 


rachis   with 


longer    ones. 


which     are    needle- 


shaped.  From  the  examples  we  have  seen  it 
appears  to  grow  freely,  and  to  pass  through  our 
winters  entirely  unscathed,  as  indeed  its  native 
habitat  might  suggest. 

Of  another  style  entirely,  but  a  very  beautiful 
tree,  is  Young's  new  Weeping  Birch,  a  finely 
pendent  variety  of  Betiila  alba,  exceedingly 
graceful,  the  slender  branches  even  in  young 
trees  falling  downwards  almost  perpendicularly. 
There  are  few  more  attractive  subjects  amongst 
hardy  trees  than  a  freely  grown  Birch  with 
pendent  spray,  and  in  this  new  weeping  variety 
we  have  the  pendulous  character  developed  to 
the  full.  The  tree,  which  is  of  course  as  hardy 
as  its  parent,  the  common  Birch,  was  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milford,  creeping  on 
the  ground,  and  when  worked,  produces  long 
pendent  branches,  many  of  them  not  thicker 
than  string,  and  several  feet  in  length,  so  that 
they  are  amenable  to  the  influences  of  the  softest 
breeze,  and  altogether  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  is  most  pleasing. 

The  Sophora  japonica  pendula,  of  which  we 
gave  a  portrait  at  p.  1195,  is  another  extremely 
graceful  and  effective  tree,  which  ought  to  be 
met  with  in  every  pleasure  ground,  but  is  actu- 
ally seen  in  but  few.  The  compound  leaves  of 
this  tree,  which  are  of  a  full  rich  green,  are 
also  very  handsome,  and  as  pendulous  as  the 
spray  itself.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

In  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  we  have  a  dwarfer 
subject,  but  one  in  which  the  foliage  may  chal- 
lenge comparison,  for  beauty  of  form  and  compo- 
sition, with  that  of  any  other  deciduous  plant  in 
cultivation.  It  has  large  spreading  leaves  of  a 
compound  character,  and  which  change  to  crimson 
in  autumn.  The  remarkable  subdivision  of  the 
leaf,  together  with  its  richly  coloured  red  stalks, 
give  it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  few  plants  can,  as 
low  growers,  compare  with  it  for  prominent 
isolated  positions  on  the  lawn.  This,  too,  is  per- 
fectly hardy. 

We  go  back  to  the  pendulous  group  to  intro- 
duce the  Weeping  Turkey  Oak,  Quercus  Cerris 
pendula,  which  is  a  well-marked  and  distinctly 
pendent  tree,  producing  stoutish  drooping 
branches,  which  are  clothed  with  the  elegantly 
cut  leaves  characteristic  of  this  species.  It  is  less 
graceful  and  elegant  than  the  Birch  and  Sophora 
already  noted,  and  perhaps  also  slower  of  growth 
than  these  and  some  others  would  be,  but  where 
Oaks  flourish  it  would  be  certain  to  give  ultimate 
satisfaction,  on  the  score  of  effective  contrast 
with  other  trees  of  ornamental  aspect. 

Next  we  single  out  a  rare  and  little-known  tree, 
I  quite  the  opposite  of  pendulous  in  its  habit  of 
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growth,  and  known  as  the  Robinia  (Pseud 
Acacia)  pyramidalis.  Its  close-growing  erect 
branches  render  it  as  taper  in  figure  as  a  Lom 
bardy  Poplar  ;  moreover  it  is  perfectly  distinc 
from  all  other  Acacias,  and  should  be  introduced, 
in  suitable  positions,  into  all  collections  of  orna 
mental  trees,  the  erect  pyramidal  character  being 
thoroughly  well  developed. 

In  Robinia  Bessoniana  we  have  another  re 
markably  fine  tree,  very  little  known,  and  but 
seldom  planted,  though  it  deserves  a  place 
wherever  ornamental  trees  are  prized.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  straight  vigorous  shoots,  its 
large  pinnate  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  spines  upon  its  branches  ;  in 
which  latter  respect,  as  well  as  in  aspect,  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  common  Acacia.  The  spines, 
moreover,  when  occasionally  produced,  are  very 
short  and  stout,  instead  of  being  long,  awl- 
shaped,  and  abundant.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
commendable  tree,  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
view. 

For  colour  we  may  include  the  novel  Catalpa 
syringa;foUa  aurea,  recently  sent  out  from  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  This  is  a  truly  golden  leaved-tree, 
yellow  throughout  the  season,  with  the  hue  of  a 
golden-self  Pelargonium,  not  the  hue  of  decadence 
and  death  ;  so  that  if  kept  cut  down  annually  it 
would  make  a  good  golden  bed  or  group  in  any 
picturesque  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  flower- 
garden  or  pleasure  ground.  What  it  may  do  as 
it  gains  size  we  cannot  say,  as  the  plants  are  yet 
but  young,  but  its  colour  is  constant  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  so  that  a  good-sized  bush  of  it 
would  most  efficiently  light  up  a  recess  on  the 
lawn  where  the  background  was  dark,  dense,  and 
gloomy.  The  plant  is  evidently  as  free  growing 
as  its  type,  and  is  said  to  be  as  hardy. 

One  more  subject,  and  we  close  up  for  the 
present.  It  is  the  Pterostyrax  hispidum  of 
Japan,  a  Styracaceous  plant,  so  called  from  its 
winged  drupes.  This  stands  out  perfectly  well 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  forms  a  most  distinct- 
looking  shrub,  of  stout,  somewhat  erect,  but  well- 
furnished  growth,  bearing  large  ovate  acute 
pale-green  leaves,  likely  to  be  effective  because 
of  its  distinctness  in  the  furnishing  of  shrubbery 
borders. 

On  some  early  occasion  we  have  a  note  or  two 
to  transcribe  having  reference  to  the  varieties  of 
the  common  Laurel. 


Gasworks  and  Gardens  are  mutually  antago- 
nistic. Shut  up  a  plant  in  a  close  room  with  gas 
fumes,  and  it  will  speedily  be  stripped  of  its  leafy 
and  floral  embellishments,  if  it  be  not  killed  out- 
right. Set  up  gasworks  near  agarden, and  let  them 
disgorge  their  clouds  of  carbon,  and  belch  out 
their  sulphurous  fumes  over  the  fair  scene,  and 
it  either  at  once  becomes  a  wilderness,  or  all 
healthy,  prosperous  vegetation  is  at  an  end. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  leaves  of  the  unhappy 
plants  become  choked  with  a  sooty  deposit,  and 
nipped  by  bhghting  chemical  emanations.  The 
culture  of  delicate  flowers  is  rendered  an  impos- 
sibility, and  half— ay,  nine-tenths— of  the  pure 
fresh  healthy  enjoyment  of  a  garden  is  cut  off. 
This  is  felt  as  a  crying  evil,  even  by  the  man  of 
position,  who  may  be  able  by  legal  measures  to 
procure  relief  from  the  tartarean  nuisance  ;  but 
the  more  humble  gardener,  who  can  only  look 
for  protection  from  the  outcryings  of  public 
opinion,  is  in  an  infinitely  worse  position,  inas- 
much as  the  nuisance  may  not  be  sufficiently 
widely  felt  to  procure  relief  by  this  means,  until 
it  has  ruined  either  him  or  his  garden 

From  the  local  papers  we  find  that  something 
of  this  sort  has  been  going  on  at  Lea  Bridge — a 
spot  which  has  become  noted"  for  allotment  gar- 
dens, something  like  those  of  the  Nottingham 
weavers— where  many  a  man  of  comparatively 
humble  position  may  be  found  spending  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  profitable  or  refining  occupa- 
tions of  cultivating  his  vegetable  plot,  tending 
his  choice  flowers,  or  dressing  up  his  little  green- 
house, anon  resting  himself  and  contemplating 
the  results  of  his  labours  in  the  adjacent  shady 
bower  or  summer-house. 

One  incensed  inhabitant  of  the  district  writes 
in  disgust  of  the  "  abominable  amount  of  sul- 
phurous vapour  emitted  from  the  Lea  Bridge 
Gasworks,"  and  finds  that  "  volumes  of  dense 
black  smoke  roll  from  the  gasworks  over  the 
gardens,  the  air  becoming  speedily  charged  with 
sulphur."  Another  person,  who  has  been  an 
occupier  in  these  gardens  for  over  15  years, 
admitting  the  smoke  and  fumes  to  be  bad 
enough,  adds,  "  they  poison  our  water  too," 
by  burying  the  refuse  from  the  works,  so  that 


when  pumped  up  it  resembles  the  washings  of  a 
tar  barrel.     Another  writes  thus  : — 


"  It  appears  that  this  new  company  have  quite  deter- 
mined to  do  just  as  they  please.  They  make  us  pay  what 
they  like,  they  sell  what 


of  gas  they  Uke,  and  they 
send  forth  their  sulphurous  fumes  whenever  they  like.  A 
large  gas-house  has  been  erected  close  to  our  high  road 
and  adjoining  the  railway.  Every  one  can  to  his  horror 
witness  the  filthy  fumes  rolling  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  spreading  destruction  in  their  course  and  dis- 
may around.  In  a  very  short  time  vegetation  will  wilhei 
and  dry  up,  and  the  inhabitants  be  compelled  to  find 
their  homes  elsewhere.  Then  will  the  authorities  ol 
Walthamstow  and  Leyton  see  their  neglect  of  duty,  ir 
allowing  such  an  abomination  to  exist  upon  one  of  the 
finest  high  roads  in  the  country.  There  is  much  talk 
about  preserving  the  forest,  .^re  not  those  who  travel 
the  forest  to  be  protected  ?  Is  not  our  noble  high  road 
be  preserved  ?  Are  not  our  homes  and  our  enjoyment  of 
pure  air  to  be  preserved  ?  Are  the  passers-by  anc" 
inhabitants  to  be  subject  to  this  frightful  nuisan( 
please  an  alien  company,  who  have  not  the  least  inl 
in  the  locality,  other  than  to  make  the  Lea  Bridge  gas 
speculation  pay  a  big  dividend  ?  " 

The  tenants  of  the  Lea  Bridge  gardens,  as  we 
learn  on  good  authority,  are  men  in  business  ' 
London,  who  occupy  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
healthful  recreation  they  afford,  and  also  for  the 
intense  gratification  they  experience  in  growin 
their  pet  flowers  to  perfection.  In  doing  this, 
large  sums,  comparatively,  are  freely  ex 
pended  ;  and  many  of  the  tenants  have  green 
houses,  on  which  great  care  is  bestowed.  They 
have  built  themseh-es  commodious  summer 
houses,  or  in  some  cases  unique  cottages,  contain 
ing  two  or  three  rooms.  Seven  years  since  they 
established  a  horticultural  society,  which  has,  by 
dint  of  great  perseverance,  reached  such  a  point 
of  success  that  last  year  it  ventured  upon  a  two 
days'  show,  and  notwithstanding  that  both  days 
brought  a  continued  downpour  of  rain,  which 
very  much  diminished  the  funds,  it  this  year 
again  stood  its  ground,  and  was  rewarded  with 
great  success. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  gas-house,  so  much 
complained  of,  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  and  was  used  for  a  few  weeks  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  When  complaints  began  to  be 
made  its  use  was  discontinued,  until  last  July, 
when  it  was  re-opened  with  a  far  greater  nuisance. 
Every  two  hours  the  sulphurous  fumes  are  sent 
forth  in  abundance,  and  if  the  company  com- 
pletes, as  it  proposes  to  do,  the  number  of  retorts 
to  54,  it  will  be  quite  unbearable.  When  the 
wind  blows  eastward  from  any  point  between 
north  and  south,  the  smoke  and  fumes  are  driven 
over  the  gardens,  and  smother  them  with  dirt  ; 
and  the  tenants  further  complain  that  the  fumes 
produce  nausea  and  headache.  They  fully  be- 
lieve, and  positively  state,  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  retort-house  their  flowers  have  dried  up 
prematurely,  and  their  Roses  have  turned  dry 
and  brown  in  the  bud." 

One  of  the  tenants,  who  has  just  erected  a 
new  greenhouse,  finds  that  "  in  a  day  the  glass 
becomes  covered  with  blacks  and  grit  like  the  fine 
dust  of  ashes  and  coke."  All  complain  most 
bitterly  that  now,  after  spending  so  much  money 
for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  the  means  of 
growing  their  flowers,  their  expenditure  should  be 
thrown  away  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  a 
gas  company,  by  whom  they  are  overrun— that 
they  are  no  longej  to  have  the  enjoyment  they 
have  been  used  to  after  the  toils  and  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  are  to  suffer  in  addition  a  heavy 
pecuniary  loss,  for  they  look  forward  with  fear 
pon  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  works  upon  all 
garden  products. 

The  spirit  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to 
drive  all  such  companies  into  a  "no  man's 
land,"  away  from  buildings  and  gardens.  The 
Chartered  Company  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
Victoria  Park,  nor  the  Imperial  to  Old  Ford  ; 
and,  doubtless,  if  the  matter  were  carried  before 
the  judges,  they  would  not  suffer  that  the  Lea 
Bridge  Company  should,  without,  as  we  are  told, 
any  Parliamentary  powers,  come  and  place 
itself  as  a  public  nuisance  close  to  a  railway, 
close  to  one  of  the  noblest  high  roads  in  the 
country,  and  also  within  30  yards  of  these  Lea 
Bridge  gardens.  If  such,  indeed,  were  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  asserted  right  to  go  where  it 
pleases  were  established,  it  would  come  to  this, 
that  in  the  end  no  one  engaged,  either  in  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  or  iTiarket  g.ardening,  would 
be  safe  from  such  a  vexatious  injury.  That, 
urely,  cannot  be  the  law  of  the  land. 


—  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Chambers  of  Bed- 
dington  a  very  pretty  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  green- 
house Fern,  which  may  well  bear  the  name  of  Pteris 

UI.ATA     FIMBRIATA.      There    are   now    several 


handsome  tasseled  varieties  of  this  useful  species,  all 
more  or  less  desirable  decorative  plants.  The  present 
appears  to  be  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  and  the  pinnae 
terminate  in  large  multifidly-crested  apices,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  is  that  they  are  split  at  the  extremity 
into  numerous  very  narrow  but  irregular  divisions, 
which,  from  their  tenuity  and  unequal  length,  give  the 
crests  the  peculiar  fringed  appearance  which  has  sug- 
gested the  name.  It  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  very  pretty 
Fern  for  small  cases,  and  for  general  decorative  use. 

Among  the  Pears  in  the  magnificent  collection 

shown  at  the  great  Fruit  Show  at  South  Kensington 
last  week,  by  MM.  B.\LTET,  of  Troyes,  the  following 
New  Pears  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  For  the 
particulars  given  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Ernest 
Baltet  ; — 

Beurre  Baltet pire.—h  large  fruit,  of  excellent  quality  ; 
ripens  in  November.  Raised  and  sent  out  by  MM. 
Baltet. 

Comte  Ldieur, — A  delicious  fruit,  ripening  from  Sep- 
tember I  to  the  beginning  of  October.  Raised  by  MM. 
Baltet. 

Beurre  Ladi. — .\  fine  fruit,  in  form  like  Bon  Chrdtien  ; 
flesh  juicy,  finely  flavoured  ;  ripens  from  October  to 
December. 

AiigiiUe  Migitard. — A  large  and  fine  Pear,  ripening  in 
Xovember.  The  two  last-mentioned  Pears  were  raised 
by  the  eminent  Belgian  pomologist,  M.  Gregoire-Nelis, 
of  jodoigne. 

Beurre  I'aii  Dn'esscAe.— Large  and  fine  ;  fruit  ripen- 
ing in  winter. 

Calabasse  Ofez-rf/Vf/t.— .'^beautiful  elongated  Pear,  with 
melting  flesh  of  first-rate  quality.  It  is  named  in  compli- 
ment to  the  celebrated  German  pomologist. 

Incomparable  de  Bcauraing. — Raised  by  M.  Gregoire. 
A  large  Pear,  having  the  shape  of  Beurre  Diel. 

Souvenir  de  Leopold  ler. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Pears  raised  by  M.  Gregoire.  This  was  the  largest 
Pear  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Sucrec  de  Monfluion.—A  large  and  fine  Pear,  very  pro- 
ductive.    A  good  variety  for  market  purposes. 

Foudaiite  Tklrriot. — A  fine  Pear,  of  French  origin,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  produced  on  a  very  free-bearing 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  these  novehies 
are  suitable  to  our  climate  and  our  soils.  It  is  im- 
possible in  most  cases  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  in 
this  matter,  as  the  same  Pear  which  in  one  garden  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  may  yield  but  indifferent  fruit  in 
anotlier  neighbouring  garden,  placed  under  slightly 
different  conditions.  Of  older  Pears  of  long  established 
merit  we  specially  noticed  in  MM.  Baltet's  collection 
fine  examples  of  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Belle  Angevine  et  de  Livre  (for  culinary 
purposes),  de  Tongre,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Duchesse  Panachee,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Passe  Cras- 
sane,  an  excellent  winter  Pear  ;  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Van  Marum,  or  Calebasse  Monstre.  Among  the  Pears 
were  also  some  singular  anomalies,  in  which  apple- 
shaped  fruits  had  been  produced  on  the  same  branch  with 
elongate  fruit  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  a  sample  of  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont  was  vfry  noticeable  in  this  respect. 
Among  Apples  MM.  Baltet  speak  highly  of  a  variety 
known  as  Transparente  de  Croncels,  a  fine  fruit,  produced 
on  a  free-gi-owing  and  very  productive  tree.  This  variety 
was  raised  by  MM.  Baltet.  We  may  also  notice 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  fruit  were  selected 
and  named,  and  the  air  of  "  finish"  manifested  by  the 
French  Pears — an  appearance  probably  due  to  more 
intense  solar  light,  or  heat,  or  both.  When  next  a 
fruit  show  of  this  magnitude  is  held,  we  trust  means 
may  be  taken  to  classify  the  varieties  more  fully  than 
was  done  on  this  occasion.  It  may  sound  like  heresy 
to  suggest  that  a  long  flat  table  covered  with  green 
baize,  and  laden  with  hundreds  of  white  plates,  is  not 
the  most  ornamental  arrangement  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  is  a  trifle  monotonous  to  the  paying  public.  We 
believe,  did  time  permit,  that  a  much  more  effective 
arrangement  could  be  produced  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  and  expense,  and  one  which  would  allow 
of  the  classification,  comparison,  and  exhibition  of  the 
several  kinds  better  than  the  present  delightfully 
simple,  but  most  unintelligent  and  inartistic  system,  if 
we  can  dignify  it  by  such  a  name. 

• We  have  been  requested  to  state,  in  reference 

to  the  F.VLES  Testimonial,  that  the  subscription  list 
will  be  closed  very  shortly,  so  that  those  who  desire  to 
join  in  this  expression  of  esteem  and  regard,  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  treasurer,  Mr.  John 
Fraser  ;  or  the  secretary,  Mr.  Tho.mas  Moore.  We 
are  informed  that  the  amount  now  in  hand  is  about 
;^95,  contributed  by  96  subscribers. 

The  article  on  Hybridity  in  Willows,  from 

he  pen  ol  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe,  which  appeared  in 
he  August  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Botany,"  and 
if  which  we  reproduced  a  portion  at  p.  1032,  has  . 
called  forth  some  remarks  from  Dr.  MooRE,  of  Glas- 
nevin,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  which  appears  in 
this  month's  issue  of  the  same  publication,  states  that 
his  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  James  Smith, 
as  stated  in  the  quotation  from  "  The  English  Flora." 
Dr.  MooRE,  it  appears,  has  also  sent  Mr.  Leefe 
some  undoubted  seedlings,  of  one  and  two  years  old,  of 
S.  phylicifolia  =  S.  tricolor,  and  also  one  gathered  near 
plant  of  S.  triandra.  Mr.  Leefe  states  that  he 
"not  heard  anything  of  seedlings  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  has  seen  none  in  his  own  garden  this 
It  thus  appears  that  Willows  do  undoubtedly 
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spring  readily  from  seed  in  the  Glasnevin  Botani 
Garden,  wliere  the  climate  appears  favourable  to  the 
production  ;  and  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  of 
ascertaining  whether,  as  stated  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
the  seedlings  thus  springing  up  are  true  to  their  kind.' 
On  the  same  subject.  Professor  Thiselton  Dver 
writes  :— 

"  I  was  surprised  to  come  upon  a  passage  in  LiN- 
HJEVs's  '  Amoenitates  Academicas  '  (vol.  i.  p.  100),  which 
speaks  of  the  seminal  fertiUty  of  Willows  and  Poplars  as 
a  thing  to  be  guarded  against.  '  Ambulacra  ex  Populo 
vel  Salice  formare  cupiens,  solos  mares  assumat ;  si  enim 
feminas  terrse  mandentur,  multiplicantur,  ita  ut  nemus 
loco  ambulacri  forment.'  The  advice,  however,  might 
merely  be  an  assumption  deduced  from  the  trees  being 
monoecious.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  piece  of  evidence  on 
the  other  side  that  De  Candolle  ('PhysiologieVegetale,' 
ii.  724)  remarks,  '  Nous  possedons  depuis  peu  les  deux 
sexes  du  Saule  pleureur  (voyez  Spenner,  F1.  Frib.  iii. 
p.  1061),  mais  ils  n'ont  pas  encore  produit  de  graines.' 
However,  that  Willows  aie  hybridisable  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  a  book,  by  Ma.\  Wichur.\,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject  ('  Die 
Bastardbefruchtung  .  .  .  derWeiden,'  1865).  Mr.  Dar- 
win, quoting  from  it,  remarks  in  the  *  Origin  of  Species  ' 
(4th  ed.  p.  315).  'It  is  known  that  hybrids  raised  from 
,  ery  distinct  species  are  sometimes  weak  and  dwarfed,  and 
perish  at  an  early  age,  of  which  Max  Wichura  has 
recently  given  some  striking  cases  with  hybrid  Willows.' 
And  in  his  'Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication' 
(vol.  ii.  267),  he  mentions  that  '  MA.Y  WiCHURA  united 
six  distinct  species  of  Willows  into  a  single  hybrid  '  (by 
successive  crosses)." 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  Warren,  moreover,  announces  having 
seen,  about  a  month  ago,  in  one  of  the  flower  beds 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  reservoir  near 
Grosvenor  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  a  single  seedling  plant 
of  Salix  caprea,  which  was  then  about  a  foot  high. 

As  a  proof  of  the  gi'owing  taste  for  Flowers 

and  Floral  Decorations,  we  may  mention  that 
M.  Reviere's  benefit  concert  to-night  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  is  to  be  made  a  Floral  Festival,  and  the 
whole  theatre  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  garden — so  says  the  programme.  The  decora- 
tions have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Wills,  of  Brompton, 
who  has  also,  we  are  informed,  to  supply  1000  ladies' 
bouquets,  and  3000  gentlemen's  button-hole  bouquets 
for  presentation  to  the  visitors— one  of  the  largest 
orders  for  bouquets,  we  suppose,  that  was  ever  given. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  October  7  ranged  from  64"  .8 
at  Blackheath  to  51°  at  Greenock,  with  a  mean  for  all 
English  stations  of  59°.6,  and  for  all  Scottish  of  53°.9. 
The  Minimum  Temperatures  ranged  from  41  .5  at 
Blackheath  to  31°  at  Perth,  the  mean  for  England 
being  39",  and  for  Scotland  33°.  8.  The  Mean 
Temperatures  ranged  from  52°.  3  at  Portsmouth  to 
44°.  2  at  Edinburgh.  The  mean  temperature  for 
England  was  49°.2,  and  for  Scotland  45°.4.  Rain 
again  recorded  as  having  fallen  at  all  stations,  this  week 
the  mean  rainfall  for  Scotland  (1.32  inch)  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  for  England  (1. 12  inch).  The  greatest 
falls  in  England  occurred  at  Liverpool  (2.21  inches), 
Eccles  (2.04  inches),  and  Manchester  (2.23  inches) ;  and 
in  Scotland,  2.09  inches  at  Aberdeen,  and  2.15  inches 
at  Greenock.  (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1330). 

One  of  the  finest  subjects  we  have  seen  for  the 

subtropical  garden  is  the  Paulownia  imperialis,  cut 
down  annually.  If  protected  with  mulching  in 
winter  the  crown  and  roots  remain  safe,  and  in  the 
spring,  if  the  soil  be  good,  it  will  throw  up  a  shoot 
of  such  a  robust  character  as  would  quite  astonish 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  thus  treated.  To  secure 
this  giant  growth  a  single  shoot  only  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow.  We  saw  it  thus  treated  by  Mr.  Sage, 
at  Ashridge  Park,  during  the  past  summer,  and  bear- 
ing leaves  of  fabulous  proportions,  with  an  aspect  quite 
exotic.  Where  bold  subjects  can  be  introduced,  this 
may  be  confidently  recommended. 

Dr.  F.  Arnoux,  of  Montpellier,  has  published 

a  pamphlet  of  some  interest  upon  the  toxicological  pro- 
perties of  Anagyris  fcetida.  The  poisoning  of  two 
soldiers  in  i860  under  circumstances  which  showed  the 
seeds  of  Anagyris  to  have  been  the  probable  cause, 
directed  the  author's  attention  to  the  subject.  Many 
quotations  from  ancient  authors,  classical  and  medical, 
are  given,  all  indicating  that  the  deleterious  proper- 
ties of  the  plant  were  known  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  they  are  not  referred  to  in  modem  medical 
works.  A  series  of  experiments  (30  in  number)  were 
instituted  by  the  author,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  the  leaves  and  seeds,  with  their  extracts,  are 
poisonous,  and  probably  all  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  that  animals  are  killed  by  their  action  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  first  effect  which  is  observed  is  violent 
sickness,  after  which  respiration  becomes  impeded,  and 
at  length  arrested  altogether.  Dr.  Arnoux  suggests 
that  the  active  principle  of  the  Anagyris  will  pro- 
bably be  isolated,  and,  if  alkaloid,  should  be  called 
Anagyrine. 

■  One  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  of 

plants  is  the  Drosera  einata  of  Australia,  frequently 
met  with  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Drosera  dicho- 
toma,  and  having,  as  the  names  indicate,  the  lamina  of 


fringed  by  red  gland-tipped  cilia.  We  noticed  the 
other  day  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  it  was  in 
robust  health,  throwing  up  its  curious  leaves  freely, 
and  forming  a  well-furnished  mass  of  some  2  feet  across, 
and  about  ij  foot  in  height.  It  was  cultivated  in  an 
intermediate  house. 

•  It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  our  correspondents 

to  know  that  the  New  Postal  Tariff  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  half-ounce  weight  disappears,  and  the  half- 
penny stamp  comes  into  use  for  letters  above  an  ounce  in 
weight.  The  lowest  letter  postage  will  still  be  a  penny  ; 
but  the  penny  stamp  will  cover  all  letters  not  exceed- 
ing an  ounce  ;  while  only  an  additional  halfpenny 
stamp  will  be  required  for  every  additional  half-ounce 
in  weight.  At  these  rates  anything  may  be  sent  as  a 
closed  letter,  up  to  12  oz.  Ourcorrespondents  should 
also  remember  that  the  vexatious  sample  post  is  now 
abolished. 

•  The  Corporation  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  has 

lately  purchased  the  Roundhay  Park  estate,  which  is 
situated  about  2  miles  from  that  town,  for  a  Public 
Park.  Altogether,  the  estate  covers  1400  acres,  the 
mansion,  park,  and  lake  comprising  600  acres  ;  the 
price  paid  was  ;^i07,ooo.  Another  lot,  which  will 
bring  the  entrance  to  the  park  half-a-mile  nearer  the 
town,  was  also  bought  by  the  Corporation  for  ;^32,ooo. 

M.  Edward  Pynaert,    of  Ghent,   has  just 

introduced  some  Adhesive   Tickets  for  Marking 
Fruit,  which  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
case  of  fruit  exhibitio: 
example  of  the  natural 
broad  by  |    in  depth 

number,   the  name 
of  the  ripening  season. 


The  tickets,  of  which  an 
ize  is  subjomed,  are  g  of  an  inch 

just  large  enough  to  contain 
n  legible   letters,   and  a  note 

Here  is  a  sample  :  — 


other  species  of  the  genus  these  leaves  are  elegantly 


No.  69. 

No.  70. 

NOUVEAU 
POITEAU. 

DOYENNE 
DU   GOMICE. 

a-/.   Xot: 

Oct.  X.k: 

Two  sheets,  each  containing  the  names  of  50  sorts  of 
Pears,  are  now  ready,  and  these  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  including  Apples,  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of 
fruit,  as  soon  as  the  demand  is  sufficient.  For  those  varie- 
ties which  are  already  well  known  and  commonly  met 
with,  and  which  necessarily  enter  into  every  collection, 
special  sheets  have  been  drawn  up,  composed  of  50 
tickets  of  one  variety.  These  tickets  are  gummed  and 
perforated  like  postage-stamps,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
with  facility,  and  they  are  recommended  especially  to 
exhibitors  of  fruit  for  the  sake  of  securing  co 
nomenclature,  for,  says  M.  Pynaert,  "we  are 
all  rather  disposed  to  be  gastronomists,  and  we  like 
quite  as  much  to  know  the  real  name  of  a  fruit 
are  tasting,  as  to  know  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  a  wine  of  a  good  vintage  comes. "  Those  who 
intend  to  adopt  this  system  of  ticketing  are  recom 
mended  to  use  the  same  set  of  num.bers  for  their  trees, 
which  will  be  found  a  great  convenience.  *'  The  general 
use  of  our  tickets,"  adds  M.  Pynaert,  "not  only  in 
pomological  exhibitions,  but  in  every  fruite 
window,  and  at  every  table,  will  in  a  little  time  spread 
the  taste  for,  and  the  knowledge  of,  the  best  varieties 
and  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  diffusing  those  sorts  tha 
are  most  to  be  recommended,  and  consequently  ii 
developing  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  general, 
This  the  jury  at  the  recent  exhibitions  of  pomology  at 
Louvain  and  at  Tournay  perfectly  understood,  and 
wished  to  make  publicly  known  by  granting  us  a  silver 
medal." 

In  reference  to  the  Orchard  House  at  Scone 

Palace,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  photo- 
graph from  which  our  illustration  (fig.  288,  p.  1293) 
was  prepared,  was  taken  in  1869,  when  the  crop  was 
somewhat  light.  Both  previous  to  and  since  that  date, 
the  Peach  crops  in  these  houses  have  been  so  plenteous 
as  to  be  "nothing  accounted  of,"  like  the  gold  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon. 


2^  inches  across,  whose  petals  have  a  single  purple  blotch 
above  the  nectary.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  California  by  M.  Leichtlin,  after  whom  it  has  been 
named. 


CATTLEYA  ELDORADO 


Llllust.  Hort. 


PORTRAITS  OF  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
Ageratu.m  Lasseauxii,  Rev.  Hort.  1870,  90,  with  tab. 

A  much- branched  half-hardy  composite  plant,  requiring 
greenhouse  protection  in  winter,  and  suitable  for  planting 
out  in  summer.  It  is  furnished  with  lanceolate-elliptic 
leaves,  and  bears  small  capitules  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
disposed  in  corymbose  heads.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
French  gardens  from  Monte  Video. 

Anthurium  ornatum,  Bat.  Mag.  t.  5848. 

This  handsome  tropical  Orontiaceous  plant,  has  smooth 
green  ovate  or  oblong-cordate  leaves  on  slender  terete 
petioles.  The  linear-oblong  white  spathes  are  5 — 6 
inches  long,  on  terete  green  scapes,  and  enclose  cylin- 
drical purplish  spadices  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
spathes,  and  studded  with  white  points  arranged  spirally, 
an  exceedingly  ornamental  subject,  well  worthy  of 
general  cultivation  in  collections  of  stove  plants.  It  has 
been  exhibited  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq. ,  by  whom 

was  introduced  from  'Venezuela. 


Calochortus  Leichtlinii,  Dot.  Mag.  t.  5862. 

A  dwarf  herbaceous  Liliaceous  plant,  with  ovoid  bulbs, 

narrow  glaucous    green  incurved    leaves,    and    slender 

scapes,  4 — 7  inches  high,  supporting  large  white  flowers. 


One  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Cattleyas,  belonging 
to  the  type  of  C.  quadricolor.  It  has  narrow,  com- 
pressed one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  peduncles  bearing 
about  two  flowers,  which  in  this  variety  are  very  large,  of 
a  delicate  rose,  the  lip  somewhat  quadrate  at  the  mouth, 
and  bilobed,  deep  orange  in  the  throat,  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  white,  and  of  a  rich  reddish  violet  at  the  tip, 
this  deeper  colour  extending  somewhat  along  the  margin, 
which  is  ciliately  smoothed.  M.  Linden  has  imported  it 
from  the  Rio  Negro. 
Cattleya  superba  eplendens,  L'lllust.  Hort.  t.  605. 

A  very  beautiful  Orchidaceous  epiphyte,  of  dwarfish 
habit,  with  fusiform  furrowed  pseudobulbs,  supporting  a 
pair  of  short  ovate-oblong  obtuse  leaves,  and  a  peduncle 
bearing  two  large  showy  deUciously  scented  flowers,  of  a 
bright  rose  ;  the  lip  with  a  roimdish  oblong  terminal  lobe, 
deep  violet  at  the  tip,  the  base  white,  with  four  or  five 
elevated  golden-yellow  lines  on  the  disc,  and  veined  with 
rosy  purple.  It  comes  from  the  Rio  Negro,  and  we  have 
to  thank  M.  Linden  for  its  introduction. 

Epidendrum  seriatum,  Refug.  Bot.  t.  90. 

A  pretty  little  stove  epiphyte,  with  pyriform  pseudo- 
bulbs, narrow  linear-lanceolate  grass-like  leaves,  and^  a 
slender  panicle  of  olive-green  brown-spotted  flowers.'of 
which  the  lip  is  whitish,  with  violet  spots.  It  is  a  native 
of  Guatemala. 

Heliconia  glauca,  Rc-j.  Hort.  i86g,  112,  with  tab. 

A  fine  stove  herb,  of  the  Musaceous  order,  with  stems  a 
yard  high,  having  lanceolate  tern-green  leaves,  and 
supporting  a  terminal  inflorescence,  the  rachis  and 
pedicels  of  which  are  coral-red,  the  spathes  yellowish  and 
the  flowers  green.  It  has  found  its  way  into  the  French 
gardens  from  South  .\merica. 

POLYCVCNis  lepida,  L'fUiist.  Hort.  ser.  3,  t.  19. 

An  elegant  stove  Orchidaceous  epiphyte,  with  ovate 
pseudobulbs,  broad  plaited  leaves,  and  long  drooping 
nes,  the  velvety-purple  rachis  bearing  curiously  shaped 
flowers,  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a 
pale  brown  or  dun  colour,  while  the  lip,  which  has  two 
basal  auricles,  is  cream-coloured,  both  being  dotted  with 
purple.  Introduced  from  New  Grenada  by  M.  Linden. 
Rhododendron  Lobbii,  Vcitch,  Cat.  1870,  22,  with  fig. 

A  brilliant-flowered  stove  shrub  of  moderate  size,  having 

i  oblong  eUiptic  leaves  in  whorls,  and  its  bright  glossv 
crimson  flowers,  with  a  long  narrow  curved  tube,  and 
small  spreading  limb,  in  terminal  trusses.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Borneo  by  Messrs.  'Veitch  &  Sons. 

Scutellaria  albo-rosea,  Llllust.  Hort.  t.  584. 

A  stove  shrub,  of  distinct  character,  with  a  tetragonal 
stem,  cordate  ovate  or  oblong  undulated  leaves,  and 
lengthened  terminal  racemes  of  lilac  flowers,  paler 
towards  the  base  of  the  long  tube.  It  is  found  in  woods 
of  the  Upper  Amazon,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  by 
M.  Verschaffelt. 
Tetranthera  Liiuysii,  Rev.  Hort.  1869,  368,  fig.  78. 

A  vigorous-growing  and  very  elegantly  variegated  tree, 
furnished  with  entire  oblong  slightly  undulated  soft 
crowded  leaves,  6  to  8  inches  long,  which  are  glaucous 
beneath,  and  above  have  a  broad  yellowish-white  margin, 
the  rest  of  the  limb  being  flamed  with  greenish-yellow, 
and  marked  here  and  there  with  blotches  of  deep  green. 
The  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  more  or  less  intense  red, 
and  the  bark  is  smooth  and  green.  It  belongs  to  the 
Laurel  family,  and  has  been  introduced  to  the  French 
gardens  from  Japan. 


BOX  EMBROIDERED  PARTERRES. 
The  term  parterre,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  borrowed 
from  the  French,  who  have  long  employed  it  to 
designate  figures  formed  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
turf.  Box,  and  coloured  gravels,  with  occasional  reUef 
in  the  way  of  floral  tints.  In  such  parterres,  therefore, 
both  flowers  and  shrubs  are  altogether  secondary 
objects,  the  main  features  being  the  gravel  and  turf, 
and  the  curious  scrollwork  of  Box.  Notwithstanding 
the  interest  which  must  always  be  associated  with  par- 
terres of  this  description,  when  properly  placed,  they 
were  falling  somewhat  into  disuse  until  within  these 
last  20  years  or  so,  during  which  period  they  have  been 
revived  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  who  partly  employed  that 
style  of  ornamentation  in  the  decoration  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, as  well  as  in  many  gardens  attached  to  private 
establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  pieces  of  scrollwork  of  this  kind  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  laid  down  at 
Castle  Ashby,  on  one  side  of  the  mansion,  a  glowing 
flower  garden  in  the  way  of  colour  occupying  the  other. 
Both  suit  equally  well  the  places  appointed  for  them, 
that  which  is  gayest  bemg  visible  from  the  drawing- 

I,  while  the  dining-room  or  library  windows  look 

upon  the    comparatively  subdued  tracery  work 

sented  by  our  woodcut  (fig.  295). 

vo  more  opposite  compartments,  as  regards  effect, 
could  not  possibly  be  than  those  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  ;  but  the  mansion  coming  in  between  them, 
dissociates  them,  that  each  stands  on  its  own  merit, 
complete  it  itself,  thus  creating  a  charming  variety 
suitable  to  different  tastes.  Those  who  find  the  one 
too  gay  will  hardly  have  to  complain  of  that  fault  in  the 
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other,  though  as  much  floral  beauty  as  has  been  con- 
sidered admissible  in  such  a  garden  has  been  infused 
into  it.  The  initial  monograms  and  heraldry  belonging 
to  the  Northampton  family,  sketched  in  colour  on  the 
grass,  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest,  which  is  sure  to  be 
eminently  sustained  by  the  bordering,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  the  Rose,  Shamrock  and  Thistle,  also  laid 
down  on  grass  with  a  freedom  and  fitness  well  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  admiration.     The  design  for  this  gardi 


its  embroidered  gardens  of  long  standing.  The  point  turf  or  stone, 
is  to  avoid  extremes— neither  to  have  the  one  too  dull,  |  walk.  In  certa 
nor  the  other  too  gaudy.  In  both  these  respects  the  must  not  be  of 
Box-embroidered  parterre  at  Castle  Ashby  recom-  remember  draw 
mends  itself  to  notice  as  a  model  well  deserving  sumr 
k*e  consideration.  vern 


As  regards  what  may  be  termed  colour  gardening,  decked  out  in  Flora  s 
though  decried  by  some,  I  do  not  see  how,  in  large  out  before  me.  For 
and  fine  places,  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with.     Does    of  its  sparkling  beauty- 


r  a  raised  grass  or  gravel 
localities,  however,  the  boundary 
y  stiff  or  formal  a  character.  1 
up  my  bed-room  blind  one  fine 
ornmg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mal- 
when  behold  !  an  extensive  flower-garde 


brightest  colours  was  stretched 
I  while  I  was  lost  in  admiration 
fine  specimens  of  shrubs 
to  have  been  furnished  by  the  late  Marquis  of  |  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  replete  with  botanical    and  oriiamental  trees,  and  its  magnificent  architectural 
Northampton  himself,  a  nobleman  who  was  celebrated  1  variety  though  it  be,  have  admirers  equal  in  number  to    basins  and  fountams  ;  but,  when  I  began  to  criticise 
for  artistic  taste  of  a  very  high  order,  those  which  crowd  round  the  beds  of  gay  half-hardy    more  minutely,  it  soon  became  painlully  apparent  that 


Fig.  295.— box  embroidered  parterre  at  castle  ashbv. 


MMuigra.m  Lcttm.—'^.  N,  A,  A,  Pelargonium  Spread  Eagle  :   S.  S,  S,  S,  Lobelia  Blu. 

C,  O,  T,  E,  Lobelia  seedling,  much  darker  than  Speciosa  ;  O,  O,  D,  D,  H,  Verben 

King ;  I,  I,  Verbena  Russelliana,  a  bluish  grey. 
Coraxf/i.— Verbena  White  Perfectic 


I,  Verbena  Purple  King  : 


:iple).— Rose  shade;  1,  Verbena  Brlllant 
oloured  seedling  ;  4,  ditto.  Diadem.  Lilc 
:,  ditto,  Celestial   Blue :   3,  ditto,  Russellii 


le  —A,  top  part.  Lobelia  Blue  King— lower  part,  ditto,  Speciosa  :   B, 
Seedling  :   c,  selected  yellow  French  Marigold,  very  dwarf;  D,  Pclar- 


Kose,  Shalitrock  and  Thistle  - 

Pelargonium  Waltham  Seedlmg  ;   c, 

gonium  Manglcsii ;    E.  ditto.  Lord  Palmerston  :  F,  Calceolaria, 

of  Wales  ;  c.  ditto,  Prince  of  Orange  ;    H,  Verbena  Russelliari 

planted  in  a  similar  manner.     At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  parterre,  which  is  no  feet 

square,  stands  a  pyramidal  Portugal  Laurel,  g  feet  high.     The  white  line  outside  the  Rose, 

Shamrock  and  Thistle,  is  a  belt  of  Box  i  foot  thick  and  i\  foot  high  :   between  the  Box  and 

tlie  turf  is  a  border  of  white  spar,  4  inches  wide,  which  shows  up  the  pattern  very  beautifully. 


Centuries  ago,  when  garden  decoration  had  not  I 
reached  the  pitch  which  it  has  acquired  in  our  day,  the  | 
mansions  of  even  the  most  wealthy  were  associated 
with  but  little  floral  beauty.  Parks  as  magnificent  as 
we  have  now,  surrounded  them,  and  they  could  boast 
of  massive  entrance  gates,  and  often  noble  approaches  ; 
but  their  clipped  Yews  and  similar  quaint  arborescent 
devices  scarcely  made  up  for  the  want  of  brilliancy 
such  as  we  have  now-a-days.  Tliat  fine  Elizabethan 
building,  Holland  House,  is  none  the  less  interesting 
because  of  its  bright  floral  surroundings,  nor  is  Went 


worth  Castle 


I'orkshire, 


because  of 


plants  that  fringe  the  principal  walks  ?  I  say  no.  I 
would,  therefore,  encourage  our  now  fashionable,  bril- 
liant colour-gardens ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  I 
would  have  Box-embroidered  parterres  as  well ;  ay, 
and  in  suitable  situations,  too,  our  old-fashioned 
mixed  borders.  The  latter,  however,  must  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  terrace  garden,  which  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
by  some  line  of  demarcation,  such  as  a  low  architec- 
tural wall,  with  balustrade,  and  pieis,  and  vases,  a 
dwarf  evergreen  hedge,  a  canal,  a  ridge  of  irregular 
rock   or  root-work,    a  sunk  fence  faced   either  with 


its  boundary  wall,  costly  though  it  must  have  been,  was 
too  stiff  by  far  to  associate  agreeably  with  the  adjoin- 
ing park  scenery.  In  forming  new  flower-gardens, 
therefore,  in  hilly  districts,  where  the  scenery  is  some- 
what undulating  and  wild,  the  most  skilful  considera- 
tion must  be  bestowed  as  to  the  kind  of  boundary  by 
which  they  are  to  be  surrounded.  Some  cheap  sunk 
fence,  crowned  here  and  there  with  masses  of  rock  or 
root-work,  among  which  grow  Rhododendrons,  Fox- 
gloves, and  other  sho\vy  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
often  answers  very  much  better  than  more  expensive 
architectural  i 
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Flower  gardens  or  parterres  generally  associate  best 
with  buildings  ;  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  in 
which  they  may  be  placed  advantageously  elsewhere. 
At  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  for  instance,  just  beyond  Red- 
car,  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire,  I  once  laid 
down  what  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a  very 
pretty  parterre  in  a  natural  glen,  with  a  high  turf  bank 
on  one  side,  and  irregular  wood  plantations  on  the 
other.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Box-embroidered 
garden,  although  a  great  deal  of  Box  was  employed  in 
it  in  the  formation  of  chain  borders ;  and  when  the 
latter  were  in  full  dress,  and  looked  down  upon  from 
the  neighbouring  heights,  the  effect  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Box-embroidered  terrace  gardens,  some- 
what amply  relieved  by  colour,  may  also  be  formed 
advantageously  on  the  side  of  a  valley  where  the  slope  is 
not  too  abrupt.  Let  the  form  be  a  parallelogram  made 
perfectly  level,  and  as  long  and  wide  as  required. 
Owing  to  the  sloping  character  of  the  ground  the  back 
cutting  will  be  the  deepest  ;  let  this  be  faced  with  stone, 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  form  a  curb  to  the  next 
terrace,  which  should  be  a  grass  promenade  overlooking 
the  garden,  in  front  of  which  should  also  be  a  dwarf 
wall,  which  together  with  the  back  should  be  capped 
and  ornamented,  at  certain  distances  apart,  with  vases. 
Grass  neatly  mown  should  then  slope  away  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  should  sleep  a  lake 
with  a  waterfall  at  the  lower  end  and  a  little  rivulet  at 
the  upper  ;  the  opposite  bank  may  be  wooded,  faced 
with  Rhododendrons,  and  traversed  by  walks.  Flights 
of  steps  may  lead  on  and  off  the  terrace  garden,  and 
the  back  wall  should  be  clothed  with  choice  half  hardy 
climbers  or  other  wall  plants,  to  which  protection  may 
be  applied  in  winter.  Where  a  flower  garden  must 
of  necessity  be  made  at  a  distance  from  the  man- 
sion, this  is  by  no  means  a  bad  arrangement.  There 
are,  however,  few  places  in  which  expedients,  such  as 
have  just  been  recorded,  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
Joseph  iVezvlon,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 


A    NEW  SYNOPSIS   OF  ALL    THE 

KNOWN  LILIES.— Vin. 

Subgenus  2.      LiLiUM    Proper.— Bulbs  squamose ; 

stigma  a  thick  head  to  the  style,  with  three  blunt 

lobes — {Continued). 

Group  4  :  Martagon  (Turk's-cap  Lilies). — Peri- 
anth broadly  bell-shaped,  always  drooping,  its  divisions 
lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  not  distinctly 
clawed,  reflexed  (usually  from  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down)  when  fully  expanded.  Stamens  diverging 
much  on  all  sides  from  the  central  axis  of  the  flower — 
(Conliniied). 

Key  to  the  Specks. 


,  MONADELPHIM 


(Three  speccsde 

scribed  in  my  last 

paper,  p.  Ii6+) 

or  more  broad. 

5-7  ner^■ed. 

Perianth  si-3 

inches  deep,  re) 
from    above    the  >  22. 

Perianth  15-! 
flexed  from 

4  lines  deep,  re- 
below  the  middle. 

Leaves  thick 

d'""i"ct' 

liated,  with  very 

Flowers  1 

-2  inches  deep.  ) 

broad. 

) 

broad. 

Perianth  ij— I 

inches  deep,  with 

Leaves  close 

bright     red.     noting 

dotted. 

Perianth 
dotted. 

bright      yellow,  \ 

Leaves  60—100,  perianth  dull  ^ 


Leaves  20 — 30,  perianth  bright  \ 

yellow  or  scarlet.  ) 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  a  line  or  an 

eighth    of    an    inch     broad. 

Stem  li— 3  feet  high,  with  80— 1 


22.  L.  monadelphum,  M.  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc. ,  vol.  i. , 
p.  267  ;  Cent.  PI.  Ross.,  t.  4  ;  Gawl.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1405  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  260  ;  Spae,  Mon.,  p.  43  ;  Fisch.  et  Lall. 
Ind.  Sem.  Petrop.  vi.,  p,  57  ;  L.  Loddi^esianum, 
Schultes  111.,  Syst.  Veg.  vii.  416  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv. 
261  ;  Spae,  Mon.,  p.  43.— Stem  stout,  erect,  3—5  feel 
high,  glabrous  or  obscurely  downy.  Leaves  always 
scattered,  30—50  to  a  stem,  much  ascending,  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  3—4  inches  long.  6—12  lines 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  and 
an  acute  point,  firm  and  stout  in  texture,  bright  green  and 
glabrous  above,  distinctly  ciliated  at  the  edge,  and 
pubescent  all  over,  especially  on  the  veins  beneath,  fur- 
nished with  three  veins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  which 
are  distinctly  visible  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  upper 
leaves  growing  gradually  shorter,  and  leaving  a  blank 
space  of  2—3  inches  below  the  inflorescence.  Flowers 
1—3  in  the  wild  specimens  I  have  seen,  but  said  to  reach 
up  to  more  than  20  in  cultivation.     Pedicels  cernuous, 


t' 


1.7 — 2  inches  long,  subtended  usually  by  a  pair  of  lanceo- 
late bracts.  Perianth  21—3!  inches  deep,  pale  bright 
yellow,  tinged  round  the  base  with  claret-red,  the  divisions 
permanently  valvate  in  a  funnel-shaped  tube  in  the  lower 
half,  spotted  down  the  face  up  to  the  top,  with  a  few 
minute  red-brown  dots,  the  divisions  only  falcate  in  the 
outer  third  in  the  expanded  flower,  oblanceolate,  bluntish, 
6 — 9  lines  broad,  narrowed  gradually  from  three-quarters 
of  the  way  up  to  the  base,  glabrous  down  the  groove. 
Ovary  7—8  lines  long  ;  style  16—18  lines,  not  so  much 
curved  as  usually  in  the  Martagons ;  filaments  bright 
yellow,  connate  towards  the  base  ;  anthers  linear-oblong, 
s  long;  pollen  yellow.  Capsule  18—21  hues 
tely  angled. 

\3X.  S:or-il5ian:un  :  L.  Szo-cilsianum.  Fisch.  et  Lall. 
Ind.  Sem.  Petr.  v.  58  ;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  674  ;  Spae. 
Nton.,  p.  42;  Flore  dcs  Scrres,  t.  507-9:  L.  colchicum, 
Stev.  Fisch.  MSS. — Filaments  free  to  the  base.  Perianth 
reflexed  from  rather  lower  down,  with  segments  broadest 
a  little  above  the  middle.  Pollen  said  by  Fischer  and 
I^allemant  to  be  deeper  in  colour,  and  capsule  more 
bluntly  angled. 

A  native  of  the  Georgian  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  and 
adjacent  regions  of  Asia  INIinor.  A  very  fine  and  very 
distinct  species,  connecting  the  Eulirions  with  the 
Martagons,  and  differing  conspicuously  from  all  the 
other  Old  World  species  of  the  group  in  the  shape  of 
the  perianth  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  reflexed,  in 
which  respect  it  comes  nearest  to  the  typical  form  of 
canadense.  Like  many  other  Lilies,  it  has  been  rather 
overloaded  with  names.  I  cannot  see  that  the  plant 
figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  differs  in  any 
respect  from  that  of  Bieberslein,  except  that  one  is 
taken  from  a  cultivated  and  the  other  from  a  wild 
specimen,  altliough  Schultes  founded  a  new  species 
upon  Gawler's  plate,  which  Kuntli  and  Spae  have 
adopted.  What  is  passing  about  in  our  gardens  and 
trade  lists  at  the  present  time  as  "  Szovitsianum  "  and 
'■colchicum"  is,  I  think,  just  the  same  plant,  which 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  slight  variety  of  mona- 
delphum. Of  the  two  names,  "  Szovitsianura  "  is  the 
one  which,  according  to  botanical  rule,  should  be 
adopted. 

23.  L.  caruioUcum,  Bernh.  in  Mert.  et  Koch,  Deut. 
Flora,  ii.  536;  Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  260  ;  Spae,  Mon.,  p.  33 ; 
Reich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ.,  t.  990;  Pari.  Fl.  Ital.  ii.  404;  L. 
chalcedonicii7n,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  434, 
Fl.  Aust.  Suppl.,  t.  20 
scales  an  inch  deep.  Stem  2—3  feet  high,  stout,  erect 
glabrous.  Leaves  30— 40,  always  scattered,  much  ascending, 
linear-lanceolate,  firm  and  stout  in  texture,  the  lower  ones 
2 — 3  inches  long,  6 — 9  lines  broad  at  the  middle, 
quite  flat,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  and  an  acute 
point,  the  lowermost  bluntish,  the  edge  minutely  ciliated, 
the  lower  surface  furnished  with  3—4  ciliated  veins,  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  the  upper 
leaves  shorter,  lanceolate,  generally  leaving  a  vacant  space 
below  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  i — 4  in  the  wild  plant, 
droopin,^.  Peduncles  2 — 3  inches  long,  sometimes  brac- 
teolate.  Perianth  13— 2  inches  deep,  bright  orange-yellow 
passing  sometimes  into  scarlet,  the  divisions  oblanceolate, 
5 — 6  lines  broad  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  pubescent  at 
the  top,  slightly  spathulate  in  the  lower  half,  reflexed  from 
below  half  way  down  in  the  expanded  flower,  with  many 
red-brown  dots,  some  of  which  in  the  lower  part  are  raised 
into  papillse  ;  style  and  ovary  each  about  half  an  inch 
long,  filaments  8— 11  hues  ;  anthers  5— 6  lines  ;  pollen 
fulvous. 

A  native  of  Lombardy,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  easily 
distinguishable  from  chalcedonicum,  with  which 
LinnKus  and  many  later  authors  have  confused  it,  by 
its  much  fewer,  broader,  laxer,  distinctly  many-nerved 
leaves.     It  is  a  handsome  plant,    which  our  English 


r,  and  which 


xii.  234  ;  Boiss, 


cultivators  seem  to  have  passed  entirely  c 

has  never  been  figured,  although  it  well  deserves  it,  in 

any  of  the  gardening  journals. 

24.  L.  ponticum,  C.  Koch  in  Linr 
in  Balan.  Plant.  Orient.  j866.  No, 
thick,  with  numerous  fleshy  lanceolate  scales,  nearly 
an  inch  long.  Stems  li— 2  feet  high,  slender,  faintly 
pubescent.  Leaves  25—30,  firm  in  texture,  much  ascending, 
lanceolate,  all  scattered,  the  lower  ones  15—16  hues  long, 
4—5  lines  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  an 
acute  point,  rather  rounded  at  the  base,  thickly  pubescent 
and  furnished  with  several  distinct  veins  on  each  side  o: 
the  midrib  beneath,  the  upper  ones  shorter  and  narrower, 
ceasing  a  space  below  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  solitary 
in  the  three  specimens  I  have  seen,  but  said  by  Professor 
Koch  to  reach  up  to  six,  cernuous,  15—18  lines  deep, 
much  reflexed  from  below  the  middle  when  expanded, 
yellow,  the  divisions  3— 4  lines  broad  a  little  above  the 
middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  ;  ovary  and  style 
each  about  half  an  inch  long;  filaments  8 — 10  fines, 
anthers  3 — 4  lines. 

A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  gathered  by  Prof.  Karl  Koch, 
and  lately  by  Balansa,  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Lazistan.  Whether  it  be  more  than  avariety  of  carnioli- 
cum,  I  very  much  doubt,  but  it  is  not  known  in  culti- 
vation, and  I  have  only  seen  three  dried  specimens  of 
Balansa's  plant  named  and  distributed  by  Boissier.  I 
distinct  the  characters  to  separate  it  from  chalce 
donicum  must  be  found  in  the  shorter  leaves,  and  the 
shorter  and  much  narrower  divisions  of  the  perianth, 
which  look  like  those  of  polyphyllum. 

There  is  also,  belonging  to  the  present  group, 
a  very  little  known  Albanian  Lily,  L.  albaiiicum, 
Griseb.  Fl.  Rumel,  ii.  3S5,  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
specimens,  but  which,  judging  from  the  description, 
comes  very  near  to  this  in  the  flower,  but  is  said  to  have 
leaves  that  reach  2  inches  long,  and  arc  glabrous 
both  sides  but  scabrous  at  the  edge.  Two  specimi 
only  of  this  were  gathered   by  Grisebach  on   Mount 


Scardus,  in  Albania,  at  a  height  of  7000  feet,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  occurred  also  in  Transylvania. 


25.  L.  polyphyllum,  D.  Don 


RoylelU.  Him._  p.  388; 

igh, 
stout,  glabrous,  terete.     Leaves  all  scattered, 

the  flowering  time,  much  ascending,  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  4 — 5  inches  long,  6—8  lines 
broad  above  the  middle,  naiTowed  gradually  to  the  base 
nd  an  acute  point,  similar  to  those  of  Martagon,  and 
inch  thinner  than  those  of  carniohcum  in  texture,  the 
eins  fine  and  anastomosing,  both  sides  glabrous,  the 
edge  not  at  all  scabrous  or  ciliated,  the  upper  ones 
ceasing  several  inches  below  the  inflorescence.  Flowers 
4 — 6  in  wild  specimens,  in  a  lax  raceme.  Peduncles 
2 — 4  inches  long,  ascending,  stiff  or  fiexuose,  subtended 
by  a  pair  of  large  leafy  bracts.  Perianth  18—21  hues 
deep  (colour  not  known),  reflexed  from  below  the  middle 
when  expanded,  drooping  as  in  the  other  Martagons,  the 
oblanceolate  divisions  not  more  than  2—3  lines  broad  at 
the  middle,  pubescent  at  the  tip,  narrowed  very  gradually 
to  the  base.  Ovary  5 — 6  fines  deep  ;  style  9 — 10  fines, 
much  curved;  filaments  15-18  lines;  anthers  |  inch; 
capsule  12-15  lines  deep,  rather  acutely  angled,  with  a 
distinct  neck. 

A  native  of  the  North-western  Himalayas  (Cashmere 
d  Kunawar),  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to 
00  feet,  gathered  by  Royle,  Jacquemont,  and 
Thomson.  It  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  I  do  not 
know  even  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  comes  very 
near  the  form  of  Martagon  with  scattered  leaves,  but 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  much  narrower,  and 
have  more  of  a  claw  than  in  any  other  species  of  the 
Martagon  group.  From  the  three  preceding,  the  dif- 
ferent texture  of  the  leaves  and  faint  anastomosing 
readily  separates  it.  J.  G.  Baker. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Caterpillars. — A  few  days  ago  we  heard  in  our 
garden  the  e.xclamation,  "What  splendid  skeleton 
leaves  ! "  and,  on  turning  round,  we  found  a  lady 
admiring  a  bed  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  denuded  of  all 
its  verdure,  except  its  stalks  and  main  leaf-ribs.  We 
confess  that  our  fair  friend's  taste  was  anything  but 
gratifying  to  us,  and  we  muttered  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  appeared  to  be  true  that  "what  was  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. "  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  little  of  the  aesthetic  about  the  gaunt  remains 
of  what  had  a  month  before  been  the  pride  of  our 
kitchen  garden,  but  no  amount  of  beauty  in  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves  of  Brussels  Sprouts  could  make  up  to  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  delicate  and  savoury  heads  we  were 
looking  for  to  accompany  our  roast  beef,  &c.,  in  the 
winter  months.  And  the  same  remarks  would  be 
equally  appropriate  to  the  other  Brassica  tribes  at  this 
season  ;  Cabbages,  Sprouting  Broccolis,  Couve  Tron- 
chuda,  &c.,  have  all  had  to  undergo  the  sentimental 
but  unprofitable  lot  of  being  turned  into  collections  of 
"  skeleton  leaves"  for  botanical  ladies  to  admire.  And 
this  sad  fate  of  "winter  greens"  appears  to  be  a  uni- 
versal one  in  England,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  for  at  a  large  dinner-table  a  fortnight  back  we 
heard  a  dire  lamentation  set  up  on  the  subject  by  two 
bishops,  and  a  host  of  aristocrats,  clerical  and  lay. 

"  Some  comfort,"  was  one  remark  sotto  voce,  "that 
all  your  wealth  and  abundant  horticultural  appliances 
cannot  avert  from  you  the  unhappy  lot  of  a  country 
vicar  ; "  and  so  the  conversation  went  on  in  a  way 
which  clearly  showed  that  episcopal  cares  extended 
even  to  Cabbages.  And  our  talk  upon  the  point 
settled  down  at  last  into  expressions  of  wonder  that 
science  had  not  taken  caterpillars  under  its  patronage, 
and  devised  methods  for  the  avoidance  of  this  almost 
oriental  pest.  But  after  all,  when  our  experiences  were 
duly  collated,  we  felt  we  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves,  for  we  made  the  ingenuous  coiifession 
that  we  beUeved  neither  of  us  had  ever  studied  the 
subject  !  To  compare  great  things  with  small,  this 
acknowledgment  is  about  as  injurious  to  our  common 
sense  as  it  would  be  if,  having  occasional  inroads  of 
barbarians  in  our  island,  we  yet  neglected  to  study 
their  native  habitats,  their  powers,  their  objects,  and 
the  best  methods  of  repelling  them. 

However,  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  the  safety  of 
our  winter  crops  of  "  greens,"  had  not  proceeded  in  all 
cases  so  far  as  we  may  seem  to  have  intimated.  For 
ourselves,  we  had  adopted  the  rather  expensive  process 
of  hand-picking,  and  our  man  declared,  without  any 
blushing  or  other  sign  of  conscious  exaggeration,  that 
in  a  fortnight  he  had  gathered  not  less  than  2  pecks  of 
these  horrid  enemies  —  dark  brown,  nearly  black, 
spotted  green,  light  uniform  green,  and  almost  white, 
varying  in  size  from  some  as  large  as  a  little  finger  to 
others  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  doubtless 
owing  to  this  process  of  collection  that  our  plants  are 
less  injured  than  those  of  our  neighbours,  and  that  all 
our  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  reduced  to  a  museum  of 
skeleton  leaves.  One  speaker  at  the  conversazione 
said  that  his  gardener  had  sent  a  colony  of  fowls  among 
the  Cabbages,  but  that  on  going  to  look  at  the  result  of 
the]  experiment,  he  found  that  the  birds  had  done  no 
inconsiderable  damage  to  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
but  had  declined  to  feast  on  the  caterpillars— a  matter 
of  taste  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe  with  which  we  had 
become  familiar  years  ago.  Another  had  tried  salt, 
and  discovered  that  the  enemy  seemed  rather  to  like 
the  dose  he  gave  them  than  otherwise.  At  length  we 
came  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  confession  of  a  general 
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which  I  will  send  you,  if  agreeable,  at  a  future  tim 
IV.  n.  G.  [Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  apprecia 
them,  the  subject  being  one  of  much  interest.  Eds.] 


ignorance  of  the  several  kinds  of  caterpillar,  of  their 
habits,  of  the  insects  from  which  they  come,  &c.,  some 
of  the  company  not  even  knowing  that  every  one  of 
them  must  have  come  from  eggs  deposited  by  a  moth  or 
butterfly,  and  would  soon,  if  let  alone,  go  through  the 
chrysalis  or  pupa  state  again  to  that  of  a  winged  insect. 
Our  criminal  ignorance  will  be  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  doubtful  whether  some  of  the 
grubs,  the  large  dark  kind,  did  not  mount  up  the 
stems  directly  from  the  soil  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
predatory  operations  ! 

To  turn  the  matter  int 
to  the  fact  that  most  of 
a  plague  of  caterpillars,  while 
we  all,  masters  and  men, 
are  ignorant  of  the  resources 
or  the  weak  points  of  our 
enemies.  A  gardener  should 
know  the  natural  history  of 
every  insect  that  can  mutilate 
his  flowers,  gnaw  into  his 
fruit,  or  destroy  his  vegeta- 
bles, from  the  red  spider  and 
mealy  bug  up  to  the  locust- 
like creatures  which  soon 
make  a  pleasant  garden  a 
wilderness.  If  this  knowledge 
were  possessed,  we  could 
destroy  whole  colonies  of  de- 
structive agents  in  embryo, 
instead  of  looking  on  in  stupid 
amazement  at  our  skeleton 
leaves.  But  all  our  study  of 
insect  natural  history  will  not 
prevent  sudden  and  unex- 
pected inroads  of  various 
tribes,  and  therefore  we  should 
be  prepared  with  effectual 
methods  of  destroying  them, 
when  they  have  arrived,  in 
some  easy  and  compendious 
way.  There  must  be  many 
substances,  liquid  or  in  the 
foim  of  powder,  which  would 
check  insect  ravages  without 
injuring  the  plants,  and  we 
have  written  this  paper  partly 
with  the  hope  that  knowledge 
now  confined  to  individuals 
may  be  communicated  for  the 

public  good  to  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners^  C/iroiih'h 
H.B. 


again,  what  quantities  of  good  old  species  of  Begonia, 
which  would  now  be  in  full  bloom,  have  been  turned 
out  of  our  collections. 

My  principal  object,  however,  in  penning  these  few 
lines  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers  to  the 
gorgeous  effect  produced  at  this  season  by  the  e.xquisitely 
beautiful  and  chaste  flowers  of  the  various  species  of 
Pleione.  These  Indian  Crocuses,  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  have  always  been  great  favourites  with  me,  and  I 
have  \iz&xv  always  successful  in  growing  and  flowering 
them,  but  such  a  sight  as  that  presented  by  the  Pleiones 
at  Manley  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sam  Mendel,  Esq., 
has  perhaps  rarely  been  equalled  in  this  country.  When 


ZINNIA   HAAGEANA   FLORE-PLENO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.   Haage  &  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  for  the  accompanying  figures  of  a  new  Zinnia 
(figs.  296,  297),  which  they  regard  as  the  best  novelty 
amongst  annuals  whicli  the  season  has  produced.     The 
typical  form  of  the  species,  now  generally  known  as  the 
Z.  Haageana  of  Regel,  called  also  Z.  aureabyDr.  Lindley, 
in  this  journal  {Gardciu-r:'  Chromclc,  1S61,  p.  1114),  and 
further  known  in  gardens  under  tlie  names  of  Z.  mexi- 
cana  and  Z.  Ghiesbreghtii,  is  pretty  freely  culti- 
vated as  a   neat,  low-growing,   tufted,  yellow- 
flowered  annual,  and  has  long  since  become  a 
favourite  from  its  usefulness  for  dried  or  winter 
bouquets.    The  double-flowered  variety  differs  in 
the  form  and  doubleness   of  the  flower-heads, 
which  are  perfectly  rosette-shaped,  and,  more- 
over, is  reported  to  be  constant  from  seeds.   The 
habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  single-flowered 
sort,  the  plant  forming  densely-branched  tufts  of 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  somewhat  more  in 
diameter,  and  being  abundantly  furnished  with 
the  terminal  flower-heads,  which,  as  is  usual, 
are    of    much   longer   duration  in   the    double 
than  the  single  form.     The  florets  are  as  densely 
imbricated,    and  form    heads   of  the   same  size 
and  outline,  as  those  of  the  best  double  Zinnia 
elegans,  than  which,  however,  they  are  naturally 
smaller  in  size.     Their  colour  is  a  deep  orange- 
yellow,  keeping  its  lustre  when  dried,  and  thus 
rendering    this     Zinnia     an      acquisition      for 
bouquet-making.       It  is  likely  to  be  a  good  bed- 
ding  plant,    blooming    continuously    till    frost 
sets  in.    Taking  all  its  points  into  consideration, 
this    Zinnia    a]5pears    to    be    one  of    the    best 
and  most  useful  of  the  novelties  for  the  coming 
season  ;  and  to  be  worth  trial  as  a  dwarf  orange-yellow 
bedding  plant,  especially  for  late  summer  flowering. 
T.  M. 


I  saw  them  some  time  ago  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Fetch 
I  that  their  strong  growths  should  flower  well,  and  now 
I  there  are  upwards  of  600  blooms  upon  these  plants, 
their  richly  marked  flowers  being  almost  dazzling 
to  the  eye ;  indeed,  such  a  sight  as  that  presented  by 
these  plants  is  worth  travelling  from  the  Land's  End  to 
John  o'Groat's  to  see. 

Now  I  would  ask,  why  are  so  niany  Orchid  growers 
indiflerent  to  the  charm;  of  these  plants?  They  are 
not  difficult  to  grow,  and  they  are  free  to  bloom,'  that 
is,  if  treated  consistently.  The  great  drawback,  no 
doubt,  is  the  fact  of  their  flowers  being  produced 
whilst  the  pseudobulbs  are  destitute  of  leaves,  which 


PLEIONES  AS  WINTER  BLOOMING 
PLANTS. 
The  dull  season  is  upon  us,  and  in  most  places  there 
is  very  little  flower  in  either  the  stove,  the  greenhouse, 
or  conservatory,  so  that  anything  that  will  enliven  the 
appearance  of  our  houses  at  this  particular  season  is 
doubly  valuable.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  flowering  plants 
that  so  little  bloom  is  to  be  found  just  now  in  the 
majority  of  plant-houses,  but  because  so  little  care 
is  taken  to  provide  the  proper  plants.  We  have  the 
choice  of  a  great  quantity  of  Acanthaceous  plants,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  Gesneraceje,  which  would  afford 
us  quite  a  grand  display,  but  in  how  few  gardens  do 
we  find  many  plants  of  either  of  these  orders?     Then, 
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takes  from  them  some  of  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
they  would  otherwise  possess.  This,  however,  may  be 
remedied  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  always  neatly 
arranged  the  Pleiones  when  in  flower  with  dwarf  Ferns 
and  other  graceful-leaved  plants,  so  that  their  own 
leaves  were  very  little  missed  ;  and  I  feel  sure  if  Orchid 
growers  would  cultivate  these  gems  more,  not  sepa- 
rating them,  as  in  many  instances  is  done,  but  allowing 
them  to  form  good-sized  masses,  they  would  soon  reckon 
them  amongst  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  their 
collections. 

Pleiones  should  have  a  moderate  supply  of  water  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  push  up  ;  and  directly  the 
flowers  have  faded  they  should  be  potted  and  placed  at 
the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya- house,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  should  be  given  them  until  the  pseudobulbs  are 
mature,  when  they  should  be  rested  until  the  flowers 
,begin  to  show  themselves.  I  have  some  few  more 
notes  of  winter-flowering  plants  from  the  same  garden, 


THE  yESTHETICS  OF  ROCKERY. 
Hitherto,  rockwork  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end— as  the  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  certain  class  of  plants,  whose  origuial 
habitat  had  to  be  imitated  in  our  gardens  in  order  to 
ensure  their  successful  cultivation. 

There  is,  however,  quite  another  function  appertain- 
ing to  rockery  which  no  landscape  gardener  can  afford 
to  overlook,  and  that  is  its 
general  effect  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  scenery.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  rock- 
work  is  the  main  subject  of 
interest  ;  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant unit  in  the  landscape, 
and  the  plants  which  cover 
its  sides,  however  delightful 
in  themselves,  must  be  looked 
on  as  complementary  to  it. 
Here  the  geologist  may  have 
a  word  to  say,  and  he  may 
possibly  help  to  rectify  some 
of  the  blunders  which  are  con- 
stantly being  perpetrated  in 
this  respect. 

In  all  cases  in  which  rock- 
work  on  a  large  scale  is  to 
adorn  well  laid  out  grounds, 
it  may  be  accepted,  as  rules 
never  to  be  departed  from — 
1st,  that  it  should  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  it  stands  ; 
2d,  that  its  form  should  be 
that  which  in  Nature  is  as- 
sumed by  the  particular  kind 
of  rock  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and,  3d,  that  in  no 
case  should  it  be  constructed 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
broad  geological  laws  to  which 
all  rock  masses  are  subject  in 
their  natural  state. 

The  first  of  these  three 
rules,  to  a  certain  extent, 
comprises  the  two  next,  and  its  application  must  neces- 
sarily depend  very  much  in  practice  on  the  natural 
j  taste  of  the  architect.  Still  it  can  be  broadly  stated, 
that  no  rock,  foreign  to  the  district  in  which  it  is 
erected,  can  ever  be  admitted  to  a  permanent  place  in 
a  model  rockery.  In  grounds  situated  on  the  chalk, 
I  miles  and  miles  from  any  other  rock,  it  would 
obviously  be  absurd  to  construct  a  rugged  mass  of 
granite  tors.  Again,  on  the  clay  and  gravel  of 
the  Thames  valley,  where  most  of  the  London  and 
suburban  gardens  stand,  any  attempt  at  imitating 
natural  rocks  would  fail  utterly.  By  this  last  statement 
the  writer  does  not  intend  it  to  be  understood,  that  in 
his  opinion  no  rockeries  of  any  kind  could,  with 
propriety,  be  made  in  such  situations  —  but 
merely,  that  as  no  rock  characteristic  of  the 
district  is  obtainable,  any  attempt  at  verisi- 
militude would  be  unsuccessful.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  honest  artificial 
rockery  (such  as  burnt  bricks,  slag,  &c. ),  has 
the  best  of  excuses  for  being  used,  so  long  as 
it  makes  no  pretence  to  represent  real  "live" 
rock.  And,  indeed,  with  the  material  usually 
employed  for  such  purposes,  attempts  of  this 
kind  could  never  be  seriously  made.  It  is  in 
cases  such  as  these,  where  clayey  or  incoherent 
matter  forms  the  subsoil,  that  the  notion  of 
rockwork  being  merely  subservient  to„he  cul- 
ture of  some  kinds  of  plants  can  be  admitted, 
but  in  no  other. 

The  rule,  therefore,  must  be,  that  where 
rock  of  some  sort  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  spot, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  (and  here,  as  through- 
out this  article,  the  word  rock  is  used  not  in  its 
more  general  geological  sense,  but  in  its  special 
meaning  of  stone  of  a  certain  degree  of  hard- 
ness), rockeries  are  to  be  composed  thereof, 
and  of  no  other.  This  will  ensure  an  amount 
of  homogeneity  and  completeness  in  the  land- 
scape which  no  amount  of  imported  material,  however 
picturesque,  could  ever  attain.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  every  feature  of  the  land,  every  hill  and 
every  dell,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result,  so  far  as 
size  and  shape  are  concerned,  of  the  nature  of  the 
strata  or  eruptive  rocks  in  which  they  are  sculptured. 
Thus  any  departure  from  the  general  outline  of  the 
.  country  is  an  esthetic  blunder.  If  the  horticultural 
1  engineer  raises  a  crag,  let  it  be  where  a  crag  could 
with  probability  have  existed,  not  where  denudation 
must  have  swept  it  away  ages  ago.  Happy  is  he  who 
finds  natural  rocks  to  work  with,  native  crags  .to 
embellish  and  cliffs  to  adorn.  Such  luck  is  unfortu- 
nately the  exception,  and  in  its  absence  attention  to  the 
rules  laid  down  here  would,  it  appears  to  the  writer, 
lead  to  a  more  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a 
more  artistic,  use  being  made  of  the  materials  available 
in  the  various  parts  of  our  island. 

Of  the  second  rule  no  more  need  at   present  be 
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observed  than  this  :  that  every  rock-mass  exposed  to 
the  influences  of  rain,  water,  and  air,  assumes  a  certain 
shape  and  form,  according  to  its  composition.  A  crag 
of  basalt  is  always  distinct  in  outline  from  one  of  grit, 
and  a  chalk  cliff  is  very  unhke  escarpments  of  harder 
limestones.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  building  up  a 
crag,  albeit  it  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  that  of 
the  natural  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  its  form  should  be  as  real  as 
its  composition.  AVhat  these  forms  are  with  regard  to 
the  principal  varieties  of  rocks  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
the  writer  may  perhaps  describe  in  a  future  paper,  as 
also  (in  those  cases  where  several  lithological  varieties 
occur  together),  what  are  in  his  opinion  those  most 
suited  for  landscape  gardening. 

To  the  second  rule  the  third  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
corollary,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  tlie  writer 
several  times  of  late  by  some  curious  cases  of  its  neglect 
which  have  been  brought  to  his  notice,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  large  rock-garden  in  the  North,  where  the  blocks 
of  sandstone  had  been  with  much  trouble  and  expense 
made  to  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  east— the  dip  of  the 
strata  at  that  spot,  and  for  miles  in  every  direction 
being  due  west,  and  natural  crags  with  the  beds  having 
this  direction  being  visible  from  the  newly  formed 
rockery.  Such  a  blunder,  though  it  would  naturally 
remain  undiscovered  by  the  uninitiated,  is  either  ludi- 
crous or  puzzling  to  the  geologist,  and  it  gives  an  air  of 
unreality  to  the  scene,  which  entirely  defeats  the 
object  for  which  a  rockery  is  constructed.     Rockwork, 


a/» 


Tiat:ir,c.     Care,   therefore,   should   ever  be  taken  that 
the  position  of  the  rocks  used  in  crag  building  be  that 


but  only  a  skilful  reconstruction  of  the  geologica 
of  England.    G.  A.  I.ebour,  F.G.S.,  t.R.G.S. 


Jome  Carrespitbeitce. 

The  International  Fruit  Show.— What  were  the 
principles  upon  which  the  award  for  the  "most  com- 
plete" collection  of  Apples  was  made  at  the  Interna- 
tional Fruit  Show,  held  at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  October  4?  My  collection  consisted 
of  290  sorts,  and  the  winning  one  consisted  of  171 
sorts,— just  119  sorts  difference.  Now  supposing  that 
the  290  sorts  were  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  171, 
yet  I  cannot  think  that  they  were  so  far  deficient  as  to 
be  overbalanced  by  a  collection  119  sorts  less  in 
number.  I  do  not  know  the  points  upon  which  the 
judges  dwelt ;  I  only  know  that  tlie  schedule  stated 
"the  most  complete  collection."  As  I  and  many  others 
understood,  this  meant  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  first, 
and  where  two  collections  ran  one  another  close  then  the 
other  points  by  which  Apples  should  be  judged  would 
come  into  play,  viz.,  size,  colour,  and  quality.  So 
much  for  myself.  Now,  as  to  the  collection  that  took 
2d  honours,  there  were  in  it  about  150  sorts.  Will  the 
judges  say  that  the  21  extra  Apples  in  the  winning 
stand  counterbalanced  the  150,  which  had  every  other 
point  in  their  favour?  Perhaps  not  quality, — I  could 
not  say  ;  I  only  saw  that,  as  to  other  qualifications, 
they  were  the  best  in  the  show,  save  in  numbers. 
Now  follows  the  arithmetical  problem.  If  171  could 
beat  290,  why  should  not  150  beat  171,  seeing  that  they 
were  much  larger  and  finer-looking  fruit  ?  I  do  not 
write  in  spleen  or  vexation,  because  I  know  how  ready 
we  all  are  to  think  our  own  productions  the  best — 
that  is,  in  a  general  way ;  but  I  do  think,  when 
a  schedule  of  prizes  is  published,  that  it  should 
distinctly  state  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
fruit  is  to  be  judged,  and  not  leave  room  for  any 
one  to  say  that  he  thinks  himself  unfairly  dealt  with. 
There  is  another  thing,  that  your  own  columns  showed 
was  not  understood,  viz.,  how  the  collections  were  to 
be  made  up — whether  they  should  be  the  bond  fide  pro- 
duction of  the  exhibitor,  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
got  together  from  all  or  any  quarter,  as  was  the  case 
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that  we  could  beg  or  borrow,  I  could  easily  have 
shown  another  100  sorts  of  fine  fruit,  as  large  and 
handsome  as  any  in  the  collection.  Some  showed  fruit 
that  were  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  Continent ; 
I  could  have  had  from  there  also  at  least  100  sorts, 
finer,  or  as  fine  as  any  that  were  exhibited.  Therefore, 
when  we  have  another  International  Fruit  Show,  let 
the  authorities  make  it  a  sine  qiiti  non  that  all  fruit 
shown  be  the  production  of  the  party  exhibiting  it,  and 
also  let  them  clearly  state  the  points  of  qualification 
necessary  to  win.  I  was  much  gratified  with  the  show, 
and  think  it  will  do  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  fruit 
growers  generally ;  and  if  it  only  help  us  to  correct  our 
fruit  nomenclature,  it  will  have  done  a  great  service  to 
cultivators.  It  also  has  shown  us  that  our  friends  over 
the  water  are,  at  least,  alive  to  Pear  growing.  M. 
Baltet  left  us  no  room  to  cavil  about  that,  "yokn  Scott, 
Merriott,  Oct.  6.  [Three  fruits  of  each  sort  were 
required,  whereas  our  impression  is  that  Mr.  Scott 
showed  only  one.  Eds.] 

Passiflora  quadrangularis.— I  send  you  fruits  of 
the  Passiflora  quadrangularis.  The  plant  which  bore 
them  is  not  yet  two  years  old.  It  bore  50  fruit  last 
year,  and  about  60  this  season,  averaging  at  least  i  lb. 
each.  I  find  it  does  not  set  its  fruit  freely  when  there 
are  any  fruit  upon  the  plant  approaching  maturity.  We 
had  many  flowers  on  our  plant  in  July,  but  they  all 


failed,  there  being  at  the  time  an  earlier  lot  of  fruit 
just  colouring.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  cut 
off,  every  flower  set.  Those  sent  are  some  of  them. 
7.  Simpson,  Worthy  Hall. 

Raising  Vines  from  Eyes.— By  way  of  fulfilling 
a  promise,  I  send  you  samples  of  our  late  crop  of 
Grapes  from  the  Vines  that  were  raised  from  eyes  last 
year  :  they  are  Black  Alicante  and  Barbarossa.  With 
them  is  a  cane  of  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  grown  in  a 
14-inch  pot,  from  an  eye  inserted  in  a  sod  last  March  ; 
the  sod,  you  will  see,  still  adhering  almost  entire  to 
the  Vine.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  lot.  A  writer, 
some  time  ago,  who  had  been  experimenting  on  the 
"pot"  and  "turf"  systems,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
old  plan,  /.  <•.,  pottering  from  one  pot  to  another.  I 
could  understand  how  a  good  gardener  might  easily 
succeed  in  growing  good  pot  Vines  by  this  plan,  but 
how  he  could  fail  to  grow  them  on  the  turf  beats  me  ; 
for  it  is  apparent,  I  think,  that  a  Vine  eye  inserted  in  a 
piece  of  good  fibry  turf  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  pot 
and  none  of  its  drawbacks.  The  Vines  in  question 
carry  about  six  bunches  each,  and  all  are  beautifully 
finished.  J.  Simpson,  IVortley  Hall.  [They  are 
capital  samples,  the  canes  strong  and  perfectly  ripened, 
the  clusters  about  2  lb.  weight,  and  the  berries 
thoroughly  Well-swelled  and  well-finished.  Eds.] 

Wine-making  (see  p.  1299). — The  only  utensils 
required  are  a  small  mash-tub,  about  20  gallons,  and  a 
smaller  underback  to  run  into.  Allow  the  Grapes  to 
hang  till  thoroughly  ripe,  then  strip  them,  and  break 
them  down  in  the  mash-tub  ;  allow  them  to  stand  four 
days,  occasionally  stirring  them  up  ;  run  the  juice  into 
the  other  tub,  gather  the  skins  into  a  cheese-cloth, 
place  a  board  and  weights  on  them  to  extract  the 
remainder  of  the  juice.  Measure  the  juice,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  2.^  lb.  of  honey  ;  put  it  in  the  cask, 
leaving  the  bung  out,  examine  it  frequently,  and  when 
fermentation  ceases  bung  it  up,  putting  in  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  clarify  it.  This  will  I'equire  drawing  off  care- 
fully in  about  a  month,  leaving  the  dregs  at  the 
bottom ;  run  the  dregs  through  a  double  fold  of 
flannel  to  fine  it  ;  wash  the  barrel,  and  place  the  whole 
in  with  the  addition  of  one  bottle  of  proof  brandy.  To 
every  4  galls,  of  juice,  if  not  quite  fine,  add  a  small 
quantity  of  isinglass  or  white  of  egg  ;  draw  this  off  about 
March,  and  bottle  in  strong  bottles,  wire  and  lay  down. 
As  the  summer  temperature  increases,  you  will  (if  pro- 
perly attended  to)  have  a  beautiful,  rich,  fruity, 
effervescent  wine,  far  superior  to  much  that  passes  for 
champagne.  Taste  must  direct  as  to  sweetness. 
If  not  sweet  enough,  add  honey.  To  make  a 
dry  wine. —Take  6  galls,  of  Grape  juice,  weight 
about  60  lb.,  then  chop  up  about  40  lb.  of 
raisins,  and  put  them  together  in  a  cask,  and  stand 
that  in  a  cool  cellar  6  months ;  draw  the  wine  off,  and 
treat  the  skins  as  before  mentioned ;  then  add  one  bottle 
of  proof  brandy  to  4  galls.,  refine  as  above  mentioned, 
stand  a  month,  then  bottle.  You  must  vary  the 
quantity  of  raisins  according  to  the  richness  of  the  wine 
you  wish  to  make.  My  reason  for  using  honey  is  that 
it  blends  better  than  sugar.  If  I  have  not  sufficient 
Grapes  I  purchase  some,  the  price  is  generally  2s.  bd. 
per  14  lb.  quite  ripe  ;  honey  i>d.  per  lb. ;  and  at  this 
time  of  year,  if  you  apply  to  your  grocer,  the  price  of 
year-old  raisins  is  reasonable,  the  new  fruit  being  in, — 
my  general  price  is  24f.  to  30^^.  per  cwt.  The  Malagas 
are  generally  used  by  the  London  wine  maker,  but 
Valencia  or  Muscatels,  &c.,  will  answer.  Loaf-sugar 
will  answer  if  you  are  unable  to  procure  honey  in  the 
villages  near  you.  I  have  read  many  recipes  for  wine- 
making,  all  contain  more  or  less  water  :  you  will 
observe  I  omit  it  altogether.  In  Spain,  under  a 
more  favourable  temperature  for  maturing  the  Grape, 
they  mix  very  little,  if  any,  water  with  their  first-class 
wines.  Why  should  the  juice  of  our  fruit  require 
diluting  ?  And  considering  that  the  raisins  contain  all 
the  must  or  saccharine,  the  only  loss  is  by  evaporation, 
which  you  supply  by  addition  of  Grape  juice.  I  have 
produced  good  wine  at  id.  per  bottle,  at  the  prices 
specified.  If  you  are  a  grower  of  Grapes,  the  outlay  is 
less.  If  you  want  to  flavour  the  raisin  wine  put  some 
sweet  almonds  in  two  bottles  of  brandy  for  a  month, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  contents  of  the  cask.   Cantab. 

The  Rationale  of  Hot-Water   Circulation.— 

That  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  has  passed  into  an 
axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  and  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  everyday  experience.  We  speak  and  write 
of  caloric  as  the  driving  force  of  the  universe.  Heat 
and  motion  have  become  well  nigh  convertible  terms. 
E.xhibit  the  results  of  heat  and  you  reveal  motion ; 
extinguish  or  lessen  it,  and  the  result  is  rest.  Such, 
at  least,  is  a  brief  mode  of  stating  the  common  belief. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  but  one  side  of  a  truth.  The 
springs  of  motion  are  not  wholly  laid  in  either  heat  or 
cold,  using  these  terms  in  a  popular  sense.  Were 
matter  of  one  uniform  temperature,  that  uniformity 
would  prove  the  grave  of  motion.  Immobility 
would  be  the  unalterable  condition  of  a  world 
of  one  uniform  temperature.  Rest  is  the  nett  product 
of  uniformity  ;  motion  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
treads  in  hot  haste  on  the  heels  of  diversity.  The 
great  movements  we  see  around  us  reveal  the  force  of 
Nature  striving  after  an  impossible  equality  of  heat. 
In  this  great  contest  heat  and  cold  are  the  racers  ; 
they  run  round  circular  courses  that  have  no  end.     It 
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eral  opinion  is,  that  it  is  driven  out  by  caloric, 
n  hardly  be  the  case,  else  would  all  the  pots 
on  our  fires  suddenly  boil  dry,  but  they  do  not  under 
ordinary  heat ;  they  boil  without  overflowing,  but  our 
boilers  overflow  long  before  they  reach  boiling  point- 
in  fact,  they  ought  never  to  boil.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  extreme  sensitiveness  to  motion  is  the  great  weight 
of  cold  water  pressing  upon  the  negative  or  cold  limb 
of  our  boilers,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  No  sooner  is  the 
normal  strength  of  the  water  broken  by  the  levity 
induced  by  heat  than  the  strong  cold  waters  rush  in, 
and  possibly  push  so  sharply  upon  the  warm  water  as 
to  help  it  forward  and  upwards  out  of  the  boilers. 
There  is  thus  a  compound  action  ;  the  dual  forces- 
levity  and  weight,  heat  and  cold— act  simultaneously 
to  induce  motion.  There  is  even  a  third  force  deve- 
loped, which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe.  It  will 
be  understoood  if  I  call  it  the  upward  bound  or  rush  of 
heat.  Caloric  in  its  hot  track  seems  ever  to  aim  at 
its  source — the  sun.  It  hits  straights  at  that  mark, 
and  recks  not  of  side  issues.  Leave  several  ways  open 
for  caloric,  and  it  will  always  take  the  highest 
road.  In  a  current  of  hot  water  there  are  doubt- 
less limits  to  this  law.  Beyond  a  certain  height 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  vertical  columns 
would  probably  check  the  energy  of  the  ascending 
force,  but  within  the  limits  of  horticultural  heating  this 
rule  may  be  held  as  absolute,  that  the  higher  the  flow- 
pipe  the  greater  the  force  of  the  current.  By  convert- 
ing the  return  or  lower  pipe  into  the  flow  we  lose 
this  strong  natural  help  to  a  vigorous  circulation. 
One  other  point  requires  notice.  The  highest  part 
of  the  boiler  ought  to  be  the  hottest,  the  heating  of  the 
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drag  a  languid  stream  of  black  smoke  and  spent  flame 
to  play  around  the  flow-pipe.  The  fire  here  should 
burn  its  fiercest,  and  give  its  last  sharp  spur  to  the 
water,  telling  it  in  unmistakeable  terms  to  be 
laster's  business,  that  of  heating  the 
houses.  That  last  fillip  at  starting  not  only  gives  a 
spurt  to  the  flowing  stream,  but  it  creates  a  vacuum  or 
levity,  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  returning  column 
bounds  forward  to  fill  up.  Hence  it  follows  that  unless 
on  very  short  routes  indeed,  or  under  abnormal  pres- 
sure, the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  flow  and  return  pipes  the  swifter  and  the  more 
powerful  the  circulation.  For  it  must  be  obvious 
that  were  the  return-pipe  to  become  as  hot  as  the 
flow,  we  should  lose  the  great  force  of  gravity  as  an 
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aid  to  circulation.  But  the  smallest  differences  tell 
upon  motion,  and  in  all  ordinary  arrangements  it  may 
be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  return  water 
reaches  the  boiler  wholly  by  its  own  gravity.  We 
have  been  invited  to  follow  Nature,  and  I  have 
adverted  to  certain  examples.  But  in  all  such  cases  it 
is  needful  to  guard  against  analogies  being  taken  for 
identities.  Nature's  actual  modes  ol  heating  are  some- 
what different  from  ours,  though  her  great  systems  of 
distribution  are  the  same.  Water  is  heated  from  above 
downwards,  tlie  air  from  below  upwards.  We  find  it 
most  profitable  to  heat  water  as  Nature  does  air— by 
suspending  it  over  the  fire  or  source  of  lieat  ;  but  because 
in  this  point  we  may  diverge  from  Nature,  that  is  no 
reason  why  her  grand  order  of  heating  by  hot-water 
should  be  set  aside  or  reversed.  Having  provided  the 
hot-water  stream  by  the  best  means  at  our  command, 
we  shall  get  the  most  Iieat  out  of  it  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  fuel  or  force  by  following  Nature's  mode 
of  distribution.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  aught 
by  making  the  lowest  pipe  the  flow,  unless  our  pots, 
teakettles,  and  boilers  can  be  made  hottest  at  the  bottom 
— and  even  then  we  should  gain  a  loss  by  the 
change.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  read  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor's  second  letter  (pp.  775,  776).  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it  ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  any  mode  of  heating  horticultural  build- 
ings that  requires  the  water  to  be  kept  boiling  to  bring 
out  its  merits  is  impracticable  and  useless.  It  cannot 
be  done,  if  we  would — it  ought  not,  if  we  could. 
How  the  arrangement  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  by  Mr.  Cannell,  which  we  were  assured 
resulted  in  keeping  the  flow  and  return  pipes  at 
nearly  equal  temperatures,  can  likewise  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions described  in  tliis  sentence,  I  cannot  divine. 
Having  gained  a  high  level  for  the  water,  he 
prudently  keeps  it  until  the  water  has  acquired  all  the 
weight  by  condensation  that  the  cooling  process  can 
give  it ;  he  then  gives  it  at  its  final  plunge  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  all  the  advantage  which  altitude, 
perpendicularity,  and  directness  of  descent  can  confer 
on  it  as  a  motive  power  1  If  this  were,  or  is  so,  then 
the  return-pipe  would  be  almost  cold.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  force  up  tlie  whole  mass  of  cold  water  by  the 
aid  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  ways  of 
Nature,  the  hottest  water  will  still  be  found  at  the 
highest  point,  that  is,  just  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
return-pipe  ;  and  instead  of  being  kept  there  or  sent  on 
a  circuitous  journey  to  exhaust  its  heat,  it  at  once 
returns  to  the  boiler  warm,  that  is  assuming,  for  the 
nonce,  that  the  circulation  flows  as  the  arrow-heads 
indicate,  which,  however,  I  by  no  means  admit. 
I  pass  no  opinion  at  present  on  the  suggestion  to 
raise  the  flow-pipe  at  starting  above  the  level  of  the 
return,  so  that  it  may  dip  into  it  ;  nor  the  other  sugges- 
tion to  raise  flow  and  return  to  the  same  level.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor  seems  to  attribute  undue  import- 
ance to  the  verticality  of  the  return-pipe.  But  the 
gravitation  is  from  the  highest  point,  how  or  wherever 
placed,  and  the  friction  of  water  in  pipes  of  such  bore 
as  is  mostly  used  for  heating  is  but  little.  As  far 
understand  this  gentleman,  I  agree  with  him  on  the 
importance  of  gravitation  as  an  aid  to  circulation  ;  l 
I  don't  see  how  the  arrangements  suggested  c 
strengthen  its  force.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem 
me  to  neutralise  or  hinder  it.  D.  T.  Fis/t, 

Mock  Spring. — I  do  not  know  what  other  heading 
to  put  when  treating  of  budding  and  flowering,  fruit 
setting,  &c.,  in  these  autumn  days.      It  shows  that  the 
extremes  of  temperature  to  which   plants   have  been 
subjected  these  last  few  years,  have  such  an  effect 
them   tiiat   some   time   must   elapse   before   they  c 
recover   themselves.       Many  spring   flowers   are   01 
among  them  the  blue  Gentian  ;  a  row  planted  next 
Mrs.   FoUock  Pelargonium  is  in  full  flower,  and  the 
effect  is  very  telling  ;    Laurel,  the  old  Corchorus,  or 
Kerria  as    it  is  now  called  ;  Apples,  Pears,  Currants, 
full  grown  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  Strawberries,  which 
is  a  more  common  occurrence,  but  whicli  this  year  at 
some  places  have  been  taken  regularly  to  table  for  a 
week  or  more.  //.  M. 

Picea  grandis  and  Lowii. — I  am  an  amateur 
c  jllector  of  Conifers,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  the  con- 
fusion in  their  names  is  attracting  attention.  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Picea  grandis  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  who  has  a  large  and  very 
healthy  stock  of  it,  and  from  who'm  I  bought  a  speci- 
men. I  know  it  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Barron  calls 
by  that  name,  and  I  have  seen  it  not  uncommonly  both 
in  nurseries  and  in  private  collections,  up  to  about 
8  feet  in  heiglit.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Dropmore, 
where  Mr.  Frost  calls  it  amabilis,  showing  a  very 
handsome  true  amabilis  under  the  name  of  grandis. 
At  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Reading,  there  is  a  large 
group  of  it  in  one  of  the  plantations  in  the  park  ;  the 
owner  could  not  tell  me  where  he  got  them,  but 
believed  that  they  were  sent  from  a  neighbouring  nur- 
sery as  Douglasii.  I  ascertained,  however,  that  they 
did  not  come  from  that  nursery,  and  failed  to  trace  their 
origin.  Mr.  Standish  has  also  a  large  and  very  hand- 
some stock  of  the  long-leaved  Californian  Picea,  which 
he  calls  Lowii  to  which  he  assigns  in  his  catalogue 
the  synonyms  of  Parsonsii  and  lasiocarpa.  I  bought 
specimens  of  this  from  him.  About  two  years  since 
Mr.  James  Dickson,  of  Chester,  sent  me  several  speci- 
mens under  the  name  of  grandis,  which  tlien  seemed  to 
me  to  be  intermediate  between  the  grandis  and   the 


Lowii  of  Mr.  Standish.  I  believe  them,  however, 
be  the  same  as  I  already  possessed  as  Lowii,  but 
of  less  vigorous  and  robust  growth.  Now,  let  those 
dy  Conifers,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Kew  Gardens,  verify  for  themselves  what  I  am  going 
to  state.  I  have  been  there  to-day,  and  found,  just 
behind  the  Museum,  in  a  row  of  Conifers  parallel  to  it, 
both  the  varieties  which, I  have  bought  as  gr-andis,  and 
both  labelled  Picea  grandis  (Loudon),  California.  It 
would  be  treason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  naming 
at  Kew,  nor  can  I  doubt  that  these  trees  are  the  two 
kinds  generally  known  respectively  as  Picea  Lowii, 
or  lasiocarpa,  and  Picea  grandis.  In  Brown's 
"  Forester,"  4th  edition,  just  published,  I  find  only  one 
long-leaved  Californian  Picea  mentioned,  which  is 
called  Lowii,  and  the  cones  of  it  are  said  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  grandis. 
I  should  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  dis- 
tinct as  they  appear  at  first  sight,  they  are  only  varieties 
of  the  same  tree.  We  know  that  great  difference  of 
habit  and  appearance  may  exist  without  characteristics 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  species.  For  instance, 
I  find  that  at  Kew  the  Austrian  Pine  is  labelled  Pinus 
Laricio  var.  austriaca,  and  the  Nordmann's  Siver  Fir, 
Picea  pectinata  var.  Nordmanniana.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  I  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  specific 
distinction  when  comparing  the  foliage  with  that  of  the 
common  Silver  Fir.  Do  I  rightly  understand  Mr. 
Barron  when  I  think  he  says  that  he  possesses  the  only 
seedling  tree  in  the  kingdom  of  the  so-called  true 
grandis,  from  which  I  infer  that  all  the  many  which 
are  to  be  found  in  collections  were  raised  by  layers  or 
cuttings  from  this  specimen?  If  this  is  so,  it  need 
not  be  thought  to  lessen  their  value  as  ornamental  trees, 
though  some  growers  are  prejudiced  against  Conifers 
raised  from  cuttings.  The  handsomest  Douglasii  at 
Dropmore,  which  stands  by  the  drive  to  the  western 
lodge,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Frost  from  a  cutting  in 
1S27.  It  is  now  about  90  feet  high,  of  beautiful  pro- 
portions, and  the  finest  specimen  Conifer  I  have  ever 
seen.  Every  admirer  of  the  Fir  tribe  would  like  to 
have  its  photograph  ;  and  it  deserves  to  receive  a  gold 
necklace  and  a  guard  of  honour  as  a  reward  for  its 
beauty,  like  the  celebrated  Plane  tree  near  Sardis,  upon 
which  Xerxes  bestowed  that  distinction.  Of  the  con- 
fusion of  names  in  trees  many  examples  might  be  cited, 
but  I  will  only  mention  one  more.  The  British 
Columbian  Hemlock  Spruce  appears  in  catalogues 
under  at  least  four  names,  viz.,  Abies  Mertensiana  (by 
which  it  is  called  at  Kew),  Albertiana,  taxifolia,  and 
Williamsoni.    C.  W.  Dod,  Eton,  October  6. 

Recipe  for  Making  Tomato  Preserve. — Select 
firm  green  fruit,  peel  as  thinly  as  possible,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  add  I  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  ;  boil  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  allow  it  to  cool,  tie  down,  and  store  away, 
as  with  any  other  preserve.  Tomatos  treated  in  this 
manner  form  an  excellent  preserve,  and  may  be  likened 
to  ripe  Figs,  the  seeds  of  the  Tomatos  bearing  out  still 
further  the  similitude.  As  doubtless  there  will  remain 
large  quantities  of  unripe  Tomatos  this  season,  perhaps 
this  recipe  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  readers,  which 
is  my  excuse  for  troubling  you.  A.  S.  Kemp. 

Seaside  Planting. — X  see  that  your  correspondent 
"  S.  J.  A.  S.,"  in  giving  a  list  of  plants  for  seaside 
planting,  has  expressed  a  hope  that  other  correspond 
ents  would  add  to  it.  Having  a  good  deal  of  expe 
rience  in  such  matters,  I  would  suggest  the  Sea  Buck 
thorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  as  being  at  least  as 
hardy  as  any  plant  mentioned  in  the  list  furnished  by 
your  correspondent,  and  far  hardier  than  most  of  them. 
From  my  experience,  it  would  appear  to  be  entirely 
indifferent  to  exposure,  and  to  prefer  pure  sea-sand  to 
any  soil,  though  it  will  apparently  grow  in  any.  I  do 
know  if  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  nursery- 
L  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  know  it  can 
be  got  in  any  quantity  from  nurserymen  near  Edin- 
burgh. I  would  also  suggest  the  Whitethorn,  Black- 
thorn, Ash,  Birch,  and  Lime  as  excellent  seaside  trees 
— in  one  place  to  my  knowledge  there  are  Limes  in  an 
exposed  situation  forming  dense  bushes  on  their  wind- 
ward side,  and  thus  affording  excellent  shelter  to  other 
trees.  I  cannot  concur  with  your  correspondent  as  to 
the  hardihood  of  the  common  Yew  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, or  in  preferring  Scotch  Fir  to  Pinaster  ;  it  is 
true  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  broken,  but  to  my 
knowledge  it  grows  and  flourishes,  though  as  a  ragged 
tree,  where  the  Scotch  Fir  has  died  out.     C.  C.  H.  G. 

Leptosiphon  roseus. — Your  readers  will,  I  hope, 
be  duly  grateful  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Skelton, 
for  his  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  protect  them  against  my 
attempted  imposition  in  connection  with  this  annual. 
That  the  flowers  may  gradually  lose  their  freshness  of 
tint  is  no  doubt  possible,  but  I  entirely  deny  that  they 
do  so  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  their  utdity 
as  spring  flowers,  or  render  them  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  "dirty  "  in  hue.  I  hope  your  correspondent  may 
some  day  enjoy  the  vision  of  unfading  flowers,  mean- 
while he  must,  I  fear,  in  common  with  all  of  us,  be 
content  with  something  less  perfect  and  enduring.  As 
I  object  to  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Skelton's  estimate,  neither 
do  I  wish  your  readers  to  take  mine  unsupported. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  note  just  received  from  a 
veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who 
will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  for  publishing  his  unsolicited 
opinion  without  permission  rather  than  lose  a  week  ; — 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  value  of  Leptosiphon 
roseus ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  annuals  we  have  had 


introduced  for  years.  Many  who  saw  mine  were  quite 
charmed  with  it."  I  could  quote  other  testimonies  to 
the  same  effect,  but  I  think  your  readers  will  consider 
it  needless.  'Time  will  show  the  real  value  of  this 
annual,  and  I  confidently  appeal  to  that  test.  W. 
Thompson,  Ipsiokh. 

Mr.  H.  Skelton's  remarks  about  the  two  new 

annuals,  Leptosiphon  roseus  and  Godetia  Whitneyi, 
require  no  reply  ;  nevertheless,  I  beg  to  obs< 


two  charming  novelties  have  been  grow 
lively,     and    h:         * 


here 
become  general  favourites, 
consider  them  to  be 
the  finest  introductions  amongst  annuals  for  several 
years  past.  F.  B.,  Erfurt. 

Twin  Vegetable  Marrow. — I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  herewith  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  double  (or  twin)  Vegetable  Marrow, 
which  I  cut  last  week,  from  an  ordinary  plant  growing 
in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  my  house.  1  have  shown 
it  to  several  of  my  gardening  acquaintances,  all  of 
whom  agree  that  it  is  a  novel  production,  y.  O.  Wil- 
liams. [The  appearance  in  question  is  by  no  means 
rare.  It  arises  from  the  juxtaposition  and  union  of  two 
flower-buds,  or  from  the  forking  of  the  originally 
single  flower-stalk  into  two.   Eds.] 

The  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Hope  in  his  com- 
munication (p.  1294)  says  he  saved  all  his  cattle 
during  the  rinderpest  era  by  antiseptic  treatment,  and 
hopes  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Potato  disease 
by  the  same  method.  Could  Mr.  Hope  manage  to 
induce  the  Potato  plant  to  swallow  antiseptics  like 
cattle,  or  to  make  them  imbibe  the  healing  powers  of 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  he 
might  then  stand  a  chance  of  being  successful  with 
his  treatment.  The  disease  always  appears  first 
on  the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  and  descends  to  the 
tubers  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  and  to 
prevent  this  with  antiseptic  treatment  seems  to  me  to 
be  impossible.  In  the  experiments  here  of  fumigating 
Potato  tubers  with  sulphur  and  chlorine  gas,  the  appa- 
rently sound  ones  were  mixed  with  the  diseased  on  the 
shelves,  to  see  if  they  would  keep  sound  in  the  pits 
when  stored.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Potato 
tubers  not  fumigated  showed  no  greater  loss  than  those 
operated  upon,  when  the  pits  were  opened  and  examined 
inthe  spring.  After26  years' studying  and  experimenting 
on  a  cure  for  the  Potato  mildew,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
belief  that  planting  the  early  and  second  early  varie- 
ties for  the  main  crop  is  the  only  chance  of  saving  a 
sound  crop  in  wet  seasons  like  the  present.  If  Potatos 
are  ripe  enough  for  lifting  and  storing  by  the  end  of 
July,  they  will  escape  any  great  loss  from  disease  ;  and 
this  I  have  experienced  this  year  with  some  nice 
samples  of  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Mona's  Pride,  and  the  second  early,  Taylor's  Fortyfold. 
Wider  planting  in  the  rows  is  likewise  to  be  recom- 
mended for  all  strong-growing  varieties,  and  the  avoiding 
of  rich  stimulating  manures,  especially  on  strong  soils. 
This  year  I  used  for  manure  the  old  spent  tan  Irom  the 
Pine-pits  for  all  the  early  varieties  of  Potatos,  and  never 
had  better  crops,  nor  the  tubers  cleaner  in  the  skin. 
No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  me  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Hope's  being  successful  by  his  scientific  mode  of 
preventing  the  Potato  disease  from  spreading,  and 
although  rather  late  in  his  investigation,  he  will  gain 
all  the  more  renown  if  he  succeeds.  William  Tillery, 
Wellbeck. 

The    divergence    of    opinion    respectmg    the 

Potato  disease  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  but  I 
think  if  your  correspondents  would  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  matter  with  the  view  of  arriving  at 
truth,  and  not  jump  to  conclusions  too  readily,  it 
would,  doubtless,  save  much  valuable  time.  In  your 
edition  of  September  23,  Mr.  W.  Hope  says  he  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  "germ  theory,"  because  he 
observed  a  F'ungus  growth  upon  some  affected  leaves. 
Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
Fungus  occasioned  the  disease.  Will  Mr.  Hope  "  be 
surprised  to  hear "  that  the  disease  has  appeared 
equally  bad  in  Potatos  that  have  tubered  under  ground, 
without  any  appearance  of  haulm  above?  Ashleaf 
Kidneys  are  very  prone  to  do  this.  Even  when  the 
haulm  is  apparently  healthy,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
growth,  many  diseased  tubers  will  often  be  found. 
Mr.  Hope  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  rationale  of  what  is 
known  as  antiseptic  treatment — curing,  pickling,  salting, 
smoking, — which  he  recommends  to  be  tried  upon  all 
Potatos  after  they  are  dug  up,  to  preserve  them  from  a 
disease  which  has  already  done  its  work.  The  rationale 
of  all  this  appears  very  inconsistent,  and  is  much  like 
locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  All 
the  curing  and  pickling  in  the  world  will  not  stay 
the  disease  before  the  Potatos  are  dug  up.  Your  more 
recent  correspondent  (Mr.  W.  Tillery)  falls  into 
the  same  error  in  stating  the  disease  to  be  atmospheric. 
It  is  well  known  that  no  state  of  the  atmosphere  has 
had  any  effect  in  preventing  the  disease,  which  is 
universal.  The  atmosphere  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  though  no  doubt  the  destructive  character  of 
the  disease  is  greatly  influenced  by  it.  Mr.  Tillery 
recommends  the  raising  of  fresh  seedling  varieties  as  a 
means  of  staying  the  disease,  forgetting  that  this  has 
been  done  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  the  Potato  lists, 
containing  hundreds  of  names,  will  testify;  and  all,  after 
a  few  seasons'  trial,  have  become  more  or  less  diseased. 
If  the  real  fact  is  accepted,  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  preventible  causes,  and  if,  as  I  believe, 
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it  is  occasioned  by  "a  withering  or  dying  off  <jf  th^ 
cellular  tissue  and  the  vessels,  with  their  contents,"  it 
would  be  much  better  by  good  and  skilful  cultivation 
to  try  and  ameliorate  the  disease,  rather  than  to  be 
continually  propounding  useless  Temedies  for  its 
extinction.  The  soil  in  which  the  Potato  is  grown  will 
be  found  to  have  considerable  effect  in  determining  its 
quality,  therefore  this  should  be  considered  of  the  very 
first  importance;  but,  unfortunately,  every  soil,  whether 
suitable  or  not,  has  been  called  into  requisition  to 
produce  this  ubiquitous  esculent,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  a  disease  has  been  engendered,  which  will 
probably  continue  so  long  as  such  an  injurious  modus 
operandi  is  persevered  in.  IV.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton, 

Bedding  Plants  and  Violet  Hill  Nosegay 
Pelargoniums. — As  some  growers  find  objection  to 
the  colour  of  the  above  Pelargonium,  and  a  corre- 
spondent does  not  know  what  it  will  mix  with  to  make 
a  pretty  bed,  I  give  the  following  arrangement  of  a 
large  circle  planted  here  this  season,  which  produced  a 
charming  effect  :— Centre  plant,  Dracrena  australis  ; 
next  two  rows,  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta ;  then 
"two"  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  one  row  of  Violet  Hill  Nose- 
gay, two  rows  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  one  row  of  blue 
Lobelia,  with  an  edging  of  Antennaria  tomentosa. 
As  a  plant  of  great  beauty  and  good  habit  to  mix 
with  gold  and  silver  Tricolors,  I  would  recommend 
Heliotrope  Beauty  of  Jersey  (a  gem),  dwarf  and 
compact,  most  floriferous,  of  a  rich  violet-purple  shade, 
Senecio  argentea  has  done  well  here,  and  will  be  a 
queen  among  bedders ;  also  Achillea  umbellata  and 
A.  xgyptiaca,  the  latter  possessing  more  grace  than  the 
finest  Centaureas,  and  of  a  like  silvery-grey  appearance. 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  is  a  charming  thing, 
and  will  put  in  the  shade  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata. 
It  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  IVm.  Scott,  The  Kilne 
Gardens,  Falkirk,  October  9. 

Water  Weeds. — A  very  good  way  to  remove  water 
weeds  from  a  lake,  is  to  draw  through  it  a  piece  of  rope, 
or,  better  still,  galvanised  strained  fencing  wire,  fastened 
to  the  stern  of  two  boats  or  fishing  punts.  Let  the 
boats  be  about  20  feet,  or  more,  apart,  with  thi 
sunk  about  2  feet  under  water  ;  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
lake,  row  or  push  the  boats  parallel  with  each  other 
across,  and  after  removing  to  the  bank  the  weeds  thus 
collected,  take  another  drift  back  to  the  opposi 
A  good  many  of  the  weeds  will  be  found  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  and  all  the  others  broken  off  a  good 
depth  down.  Continue  crossing  and  recrossing  till 
lake  is  finished.  If  done  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  it  would  not  require 
doing  more  than  once  a  year.  I  think  if  "  W.  E." 
tries  this  method  he  will  find  it  answer  well.  With  the 
aid  of  the  swans,  and  this  annual  dredging,  the  surface 
of  the  lake  will  be  kept  clean,  and  the  weeds,  if  carted 
to  a  spare  corner,  would  ferment  and  make  excellent 

Orchard  Cordons. — I  notice  your  correspondent 
"  Malus  "  says  that  "  Mr.  Robinson  told  us  our  market 
gardens  would  be  covered  with  low  lateral  cordons 
trained  to  iron  wires."  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  this— "It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
I  do  not  recommend  this  system  for  orchard  culture,  or 
for  the  production  of  kinds  and  qualities  of  fruits  that 
may  be  gathered  profusely  from  naturally  developed 
standard  trees."  A  similar  misrepresentation  was  made 
in  a  contemporarj'  journal  some  time  ago,  also  by  an 
anonymous  writer.  Discussing  the  question  with  per- 
sons who  write  in  this  way  is  out  of  the  question,  but 
as  such  statements  may  mislead  many  persons  who  did 
not  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  permit  me  to  state 
that  the  orig'in  of  the  discussion  in  the  gardening 
journals  arose  from  my  writing  to  the  Times  to  caution 
the  public  against  taking  the  advice  of  a  person  who 
wrote  in  that  journal,  advising  the  cordon  system  for 
field  and  market  garden  culture,  stating  that  each  acre 
only  required  4000  trees  or  so.    Wm.  Robinson. 

Cool  Orchids.—  "  After  a  storm,  a  calm  ;"  so  says 
the   proverb.     There  has   been   a   considerable  storm 
among  your  correspondents,  but  as  yet  the  calm  seems 
prospective  —  very   prospective,  for   the   little  squalls 
may  again  wax  into  a  hurricane.     However,  accordi 
to  "  Ex-Cantab,"  "  G.   II."  seems  desirous  of  thro 
ing   oil   upon   the   waters.     Now,   Mr.    Editor,   these 
above-named  gentlemen  have  occupied  a  very  conside 
able  portion  of  your  space,  and  I  would  now  ask  ar 
one  of  your  readers  what  results  have  been  arrived  a 
what  impressions  have  been  left  upon  their  minds? 
confess  I  have  been   a  somewhat  inattentive  reader- 
in  fact,  there  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  to  read 
which  was   not    always   quite  to   the  purpose,  and 
would    suggest   that    tabulated    temperatures    of    the 
rival   Orchid-houses  would  have  been  quite  as  read- 
able, and  more  easy  to  refer  to.  These  questions  of  1 
perature    are    wide     ones,     and    ' '  tweedledum 
tweedledee"  may   wrangle  over  their  differences  from 
now  to  doomsday  without  very  materially  na 
them.     It  would  seem  to  me  that  some  hardworking 
botanical  penman  might  well  occupy  his  tin 
piling  an  Encyclopsedia  of  Orchids,  giving  in  a  tabu- 
lated form  after  each  name  the  range  of  the  plant,  and 
the   ascertained  range   of  temperature,  &c.,    through 
which  each  is  found  growing ;  a  work  which,  could  it 
be  done,  w-ould  probably  show  your  correspondents 
how    very    many    shifts    they     are   perforce   obliged 


make  in  the  matter  of  temperature.  Some 
le  ago  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  given 
Orchid  may  well  grow  under  the  various  temperatures 
"spute,  viz.,  cool  and  cooler  (this  appears  to  be  the 
total  of  the  correspondence),  and  if  I  do  not 
encroach  too  much  upon  your  space  I  will  now 
append  a  Table  of  temperatures  taken  at  Darjeeling, 
where  I  believe  various  Orchids  are  found.  These 
observations  have  been  taken  at  the  Government 
Cinchona  plantations,  and  are  probably  pretty  correct. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  varies  some 
7°  between  the  two  altitudes  given,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  Orchids  are  found  growing  equally  well  under 
both  circumstances.  I  am  not  able  to  append  the 
rainfall,  but  I  have  understood  that  it  is  very  consider- 
able, being  something  like  130  or  more  inches  at  the 
upper,  and  100  inches  at  the  lower,  station.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  such  Orchids  as  grow  upon 
rocks  in  subtropical  climates  or  elevations  require  more 
heat  than  such  as  grow  upon  trees  ;  these  rocks  are 
often  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  and 
are  either  naturally  of  a  dark  colour  or  are  blackened 
by  the  weather,  they  must  consequently  absorb  much 
heat,  which  undoubtedly  has  an  effect  upon  the  plants. 
I  have  noticed  that  such  plants  are  often  very  Iree 
flowering,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  nourished  by 
accumulations  of  vegetable  matter;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  insufliciently  nourished  they  are 
scorched  to  death  in  dry  seasons.  I  am  not  aiyare  if 
it  has  been  attempted  to  suspend  cool  Orchids  on 
a  wall  out-of-doors  in  summer,  it  might  well  be  tried. 
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■^  A  list  of  the  Orchids  growing  here  would  be 
perhaps  they  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Himalayan  Journal. 

t  The  temperatures  at  the  lower  altitude  are  not  given. 
James  McPlierson. 


Dimensions  of  Conifers.- 

one  of  your  late  impressions  a  1 


-I  think  I  have 

■ish  expressed  to  obtain 

.   various  part: 


of  the 


the   dimensions   of  Conifers 

kingdom.       I   therefore 

which  I  have  taken  of  some  that  have  been  planted 

here   between    1S50   and    1S60.     When  planted  they 

(with   the   exception   of   the    Taxodium)    small 

,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  height. 


Wellingtonia  gig-inte; 


Abies  Douglasii  H 

P.  lasiocarpa,  or    Lowii 
Parsonsii^     . . 


Cupressus  Lawsoniana 

Thuja  Lobb'ii    . . 

Thujopsis  borealis  _  . . 
Taxodium  sempervirens 
Picea  nobilis  i!  magnUica) 


Circumfer- 

Height. 

Stock  at 
base. 

Ft.    In. 
li      7i 

'\    J", 

24      6 

19    II 

1^      \ 

Extreme 


Circumference  of  base  has  increased  loj  inches  durmg  last  two 
years.— t  About  two  or  three  years  younger  plant.  — I  Both 
have  repeatedly  lost  their  leaders.— §  Leader  killed  by  early 
spring  frosts  for  several  consecutive  years,  but  for  the  last  three 

has  been  untouched.— II  Seedling  from ^-        *^~  ti...,«„ 

Douglasii  uxifolia.   about  1853.     " 


-11   Bought  as  grandis 


,  and  suffered  much  from 


The  latter  is  intensely  blue  and  perfectly  regular  anc 
dense  in  growth.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  1 
have  ever  seen  (a  seedling,  purchased  from  Mr.  Veitch, 
planted  in  i860).  P.  grandis— well  deserving  its  namf 
at  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Markers,  Uffenlme,  only  2  miles 
distant — here  assumes  the  ragged  character  complained 
of  by  your  correspondent,  "  C.  F.  P.,"  from  The 
Grange,  Taunton,  yet  grows  rapidly.  I  have  tried, 
without  success,  to  improve  it  by  transplantation  into 
other  soil.  Perhaps  the  fault  may  be  in  the  health  of 
the  individual  plant ;  we  know  all  seedlings  are  no' 
equally  healthy.  I  have  a  much  larger  plant  of  P 
nobilis,  but  it  is  a  grafted  plant,  and,  as  such,  I  have 
not  thought  it  worthy  of  record.  I  have  a  broad 
avenue  of  Wellingtonias,  most  of  them  nearly  equal 
the  two  mentioned   above  ;    one   is   certainly  a  finer 


Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflovrer. — When  in 
Dumfriesshire  lately,  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  S.  Car- 
ruthers,  Esq.,  of  Dormont,  near  Lockerbie,  showed 
me  a  stock  of  this  Cauliflower,  with  which  I  was  very 
highly  pleased.  He  cut  a  head  of  it  forme  on  Tuesday, 
October  3,  which  measured  13  inches  in  diameter  and 
34  inches  i.i  circumference,  and  which  was  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  table.  Like  many  inore,  I 
m  often  disgusted  at  the  way  we  are  taken  in  with 
ew  things,  but  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  merits 
of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  cannot  be  too 
idely  known.  Thomas  Methven,  15,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Butkcs  0f  §00ks. 

Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  Practised  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  &=<-.  By  John  Newton, 
Gardener  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

The  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  has  gained  well-deserved  celebrity,  which  the 
author  of  this  little  treatise,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Broome 
in  the  superintendence  of  those  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
intimates  it  to  be  his  intention  to  uphold.  He  gives  us, 
in  brief  compass,  and  in  plain  language,  a  very  readable 
account  of  the  flower,  its  properties,  and  its  culture, 
under  the  necessary  heads.  The  instructions  given  seem 
to  be  in  all  cases  trustworthy,  and  founded  on  practical 
knowledge.  We  notice  that  here,  as  sometimes  else- 
where, the  small-flowered  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  is 
referred  to  as  "the  Pompon,"  as  if  that  were  a  sub- 
stantive name,  whereas  of  course  it  is  used  in  an  ad- 
jective form,  to  indicate  a  particular  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums,  and  refers  to  the  knot-like  or  tufted 
character  of  the  small  and  very  double  flower, 
heads  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  For  the 
same  reason  the  name  of  Pompon  Rose,  meaning  a 
rosette  or  little  Rose,  is  given  to  the  old  and  almost 
forgotten,  but  very  pretty  Rose  de  Meaux.  At 
the  back  of  the  title  Mr.  Newton  prints  the  follow- 
ing legend,  having  reference  to  the  garden  over  which 
he  watches  :— "  The  Red  and  White  Roses,  the  badges 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  are  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  Temple  Garden,  in  the  course 
of  an  animated  conversation,  approaching  to  a  brawl, 
which  took  place  on  this  spot  between  the  Earls  of 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick ;  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  Vernon,  and  another  lawyer.  Plantagenet 
plucks  a  white  Rose,  and  Somerset  a  red  one,  and 
Warwick  thus  prophesies  :— 

'  This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  Rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night.' 
The  Temple  Garden  was  then  famous  for  its  Roses,  as 
it  is  now  for  its  Chrysanthemums." 

TapUn's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Onion  (Houlston  &  Sons),  is  a  little  brochure,  in  part 
reprinted  from  our  columns,  explaining  the  means 
whereby  the  writer  has  attained  great  success  in  the 

Iture  of  this  useful  bulb,  and  been  frequently 
enabled  to  come  off  victorious  at  the  exhibitions  at 
Banbury,  where  Onion-growing  appears  to  be  made  a 
speciality.  Some  of  Mr.  Taplin's  points  seem  to  be 
—to  sow  the  first  week  in  February,  to  thin  with  a 
knife,  and  to  water  freely,  giving  a  good  soaking, 
of  from  So  to  90  galls.,  twice  a  week  to  a  small  bed  of 
about  4  yards  by  6  yards ;  this  quantity,  even  m  showery 
weather,  being  given  at  least  once  a  week.  This  is 
applied  after  the  Onion  shows  a  good  strong  stem  and 
an  indication  of  bulbing.  The  tops  of  the  plants  are  to 
be  kept  upright  by  the  use  of  straight  props,  about 
2  feet  long,  inserted  some  distance  from  the  bulbs,  but 
leaning  and  pressing  gently  on  the  foliage,  these  props 
being  moved  as  occasion  may  require.  The  seed 
Onions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  dry,  cool 
room,  when  they  will  keep  perfectly  sound  until 
planting  time. 

Florists'  Flowers. 

Glexny,  in  his  book  on  the  culture  of  flowers  and 
plants  states  :— "  The  Ranunculus  was  once  one  of 
the  most  favourite  of  florists'  flowers,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
duced nearer  perfection  than  any  other  subject  that  -B'e 
know  of ; "  and  yet  it  has  to  a  great  extent  dropped 
from  cultivation.  There  is  hope  in  store  for  it,  not- 
withstanding. Prizes  were  offered  for  it  by  the  Metro- 
politan Floral  Society  during  the  past  summer  ;  and, 
though  the  competition  was  not  large,  there  was  in  it 
the  promise  of  something  better.  Even  though  the 
prizes  were  small  in  amount,  it  was  a  gain  to  get  them 
offered,  for  the  Ranunculus  has  been  unrecognised  by 
compilers  of  schedules  of  prizes  for  many  years  past. 

The  flowers  produced  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
of  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  were  wanting  in 
those  qualities  of  size  and  finish  that  were  imparted  to 
the  flowers  in  times  past  by  those  who  grew  them 
specially  for  exhibition  purposes  in  the  days  of  their 
greatest  popularity;  still,  they  were  charming  and 
attractive,  notwithstanding  some  deficiencies.  It  may 
be  asked— Is  there  any   chance   of   the  Ranunculus 
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becoming  as  popular  as  it  was  wont  to  be  20  and 
30  years  ago?  Tliere  is  a  chance,  though  it  is  at 
present  only  as  the  cloud  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  of  neglect. 

And  yet  the  Ranunculus  must  be  grown  to  some 
extent,  too,  after  a  certain  fashion,  if  the  annual  im- 
portation of  dried  roots  from  Holland  affords  any 
criterion  by  which  a  conclusion  can  be  reached.  That 
large  numbers  are  sold  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  how 
they  fare  would  be  an  item  of  information  of  much 
interest  for  florists.  Many  who  have  attempted  the 
cultivation  of  the  Ranunculus  have  failed  with  it, 
because  they  did  not  give  the  proper  attention  in  one 
respect  or  another.  That  they  were  struck  by  the 
undoubted  beauty  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  this  incited 
them  to  cultivate  it.  Its  almost  perfect  form,  richness, 
and  great  diversity  of  colours,  awakened  a  desire  to 
possess  it,  and  some  roots  being  obtained,  were  placed 
in  the  garden,  without  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  soil 
or  suitableness  of  position,  and  it  was  no  wonder  they 
perished,  or  if  they  bloomed,  were  little  else  than  flori- 
cultural  abortions.  Such  things  as  not  having  the  soil 
properly  prepared,  planting  too  late  to  admit  of 
a  vigorous  growth  and  a  good  head  of  bloom,  planting 
in  a  wet  and  ill-drained  situation,  and  such  like— things 
apparently  small  in  themselves — are  important  condi- 
tions nevertheless,  upon  the  observance  of  which 
depends  much  of  the  success  the  grower  seeks  to  attain. 
About  four  years  ago,  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  to  be 
seen  at  Kew,  just  as  spring  was  gliding  into  summer, 
was  a  bed  of  Ranunculuses.  They  represented  some 
of  the  ordinary  double  and,  as  they  are  termed,  turban 
kmds,  sold  at  the  seed  shops,  but  could  be  seen  varying 
in  hue  of  colour,  from  dark  crimson  to  white  ;  and  it 
was  amusing  to  stand  by  the  bed  listening  to  the 
comments  made  on  its  occupants  by  some  of  the  folks 
the  fine  bright  genial  Saturday  afternoon  had  brought 
from  London,  in  order  to  take  a  walk  about  Kew. 
What  Mr.  Smith  had  done  with  his  Ranunculus  bed 
there  is  surely  capable  of  being  reproduced  elsewhere, 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  and  yet  how  seldom 
is  the  Ranunculus  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

The  soil  recommended  by  Ranunculus  cultivators  as 
the  best  for  these  favourite  flowers,  is  one  composed 
largely  of  cow-dung,  which  should  be  collected  and 
stored  away  in  a  heap  to  get  thoroughly  decayed. 
Planting  time  varies  according  to  the  locality;  generally 
the  month  of  February  is  the  one  when  cultivators 
plant  their  roots.  With  the  Ranunculus,  as  with 
many  other  flowers,  a  generous  treatment  is  a  virtue 
that  always  brings  its  own  reward ;  and  so  the 
old  florists  used  to  give  it  a  sumptuous  feast  of  fat 
things.  In  one  of  Mr.  Carey  Tyso's  treatises  he  recom- 
mends the  following  compost  : — "Decayed  stable  and 
cow  dung,  in  equal  quantities,  constituting  together 
about  one-third,  added  to  two-thirds  of  loam,  will,  when 
mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  form  a  compost 
for  the  main  depth  of  the  bed,  reserving  a  portion  of 
loam  sufficient  to  make  a  top  layer  of  soil,  2  inches 
deep,  to  which  about  halfthe  above  stated  proportions  of 
well-decomposed  manure  may  be  added.  It  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  tubers  should  not  be  placed  in  contact 
with  fresh  manure,  as  it  engenders  disease  of  the  roots, 
and  consequent  injury  to  the  plants."  The  work  of 
preparing  the  bed  was  one  of  some  moment  with  these 
men.  As  early  in  February  as  it  could  be  done,  the 
soil  of  the  bed  was  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  iS  inches,  a 
foundation  made  of  what  was  termed  a  rich  "hazelly" 
loam,  or  the  "top  spit  of  a  pasture  of  rather  heavy 
and  tenacious  but  not  clayey  qualities,  with  the  turf;" 
this  was  laid  in  a  ridge,  and  frequently  turned  before 
being  used.  On  the  top  of  this  would  be  a  layer  of  the 
compost  referred  to,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
soil  till  the  time  arrived  for  planting  the  bed.  Then 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  first  fine  weather,  and 
the  beds  made  ready  for  planting  by  levelling — a  process 
followed  by  degrees,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  next  to  the 
sides  of  the  beds  to  be  well  settled  previous  to  planting. 
The  beds  having  been  levelled,  and  allowed  to  remain 
so  for  a  few  days,  then  planting  commenced  in  favour- 
able weather.  Spring  planting  was  the  invariable  rule, 
though  some,  as  those  in  dry  warm  southern  districts, 
would  plant  in  October,  contending  that  the  plants  had 
more  time  to  vegetate  and  establish  themselves.  To 
the  many,  autumn  planting  was  hazardous,  so  spring 
was  the  time  selected.  With  some  of  the  growers  a 
certain  depth  at  which  to  plant  was  aS  firmly  believed 
in  as  any  one  article  of  their  religious  belief.  One  of 
these  wrote  as  if  he  was  the  prime  law-maker  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  : — "  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  most  beautiful  flower,  that  the  tubers  should  be 
planted  exactly  i  J  inch  below  thesurface. "  They  observed 
this  admonition  as  strictly  as  they  did  the  planting  of 
their  Tulip  beds  on  November  9.  The  same  writer 
(none  other  than  that  fine  old  florist,  Mr.  Geo.  Light- 
body,  of  Falkirk)  further  stated : — "  To  insure  accuracy, 
I  have  wood  edges  inclosing  my  beds,  and  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  drills  I  use  a  piece  of  polished  wood, 
the  width  of  the  bed,  with  notches  cut  the  requisite 
depth  at  the  ends— this  also  serves  to  mark  the  rows 
by  gently  pressing  it  on  the  surface.  So  soon  as  the 
row  is  marked,  cut  out  the  soil  with  a  flat  garden 
trowel,  as  near  the  required  depth  as  possible,  then  by 
pressing  the  board  into  the  drill  till  the  notches  rest  on 
the  wood  edge,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  whether  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  is  con-ect.     Press  the  tubers  gently  I 


into  the  soil  until  the  crown  is  about  level  with  the 
bottom,  taking  care  not  to  break  any  of  the  claws.  So 
soon  as  the  row  is  planted  return  the  soil  and  level  it. 
The  distance  between  the  rows  may  be  either  5  or 
6  inches  ;  and  for  a  bed  4  feet  wide,  the  number  of 
roots  in  the  row  may  be,  of  the  strong-growing 
sorts  10  or  12,  of  the  weaker  varieties  one  or 
two  more.  When  the  bed  is  planted,  look  over 
it,  and  fill  up  any  inequalities  with  dry  soil,  and 
make  the  surface  quite  level."  If  hard  frosts  set  in 
during  March,  a  few  mats  were  thrown  over  the  beds 
at  night,  to  save  the  tubers  from  injury,  but  were 
taken  ofT  during  the  day  if  the  weather  was  favourable. 
Worms  had  to  be  guarded  against.  These  subterranean 
borers  would  occasionally,  with  a  volcano  of  soil,  send 
up  a  root,  and  that  had  to  be  planted  again,  and  some- 
times lime  water  was  poured  into  their  runs.  Later  on, 
as  the  leaves  began  to  force  their  way  through,  the 
soil  was  loosened  about  the  plants,  and  then  on  all 
occasions  of  fine  sunny  days  there  would  be  frequent 
stirrings  of  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
so.  Then  would  follow  the  genial  showers  of  April 
and  May,  as  dear  to  a  florist's  heart  as  a  thumping 
legacy,  and  in  default  of  showers  there  would  be  occa- 
sional waterings  of  the  beds,  for  the  Ranunculus 
relishes  a  moist  soil,  and  especially  while  the  flower- 
beds are  forming  must  there  be  no  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  Then  came  the  period  of  bloom  ;  the 
Ranunculus  exhibitions,  with  all  their  attendant  plea- 
sures and  pains,  gains  and  losses,  hopes  and  fears,  till 
the  bloom  failed  and  the  ripening  period  was  reached. 
With  the  failing  bloom  comes  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
foliage  and  the  ripening  of  the  roots.  Then  heavy 
rains  were  kept  from  the  beds,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  began  to  turn  yellow  the  roots  were  lifted,  as 
sometimes  they  would  start  into  a  second  growth.  It 
was  the  practice  to  remove  some  of  the  roots  daily  till 
all  were  gradually  cleared  away.  When  the  roots  were 
lifted,  the  flower  stem  was  cut  off  just  above  the 
crown,  the  fibres  pinched  away,  and  the  soil  brushed 
off;  then  they  were  put  away  in  a  bag  or  drawer, 
in  a  cool  airy  place,  to  dry  gradually. 

In  such  a  manner  did  the  old  growers  follow  out 
their  mode  of  culture,  and  now,  when  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  bring  the  Ranunculus  once  more  to  the 
fore,  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  mode  may  be 
acceptable  to  many.  Where  a  supply  of  varieties  could 
be  obtained  cannot  be  so  readily  stated  :  doubtless  lists 
of  these  will  be  forthcoming  when  a  demand  for  collec- 
tions arises.  Ji.  D. 


We  have  to  record,  with  deep  regret,  the  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  49,  of  Mr.  Frede 
RICK  Waterer,  the  senior  partner  in  the  well-knowi 
firm  of  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  of  Bagshot,  whose  grand 
annual  display  of  Rhododendrons  has  for  so  many  years 
attracted  and  delighted  the  visitors  to  the  garden  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Waterer,  who  was  a  man  of  robust  constitution,  retired 
to  rest  in  his  usual  health  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
inst.,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  by  whom  especially,  as  well  as  by  his 
numerous  friends,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt.  Mr. 
Waterer  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  columns. 
We  add  the  following  from  a  correspondent  :— 

"  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  These  solemn 
yet  beautifully  descriptive  words  must  have  been  listened 
to  with  awe-stricken  hearts  by  all  those  assembled  round 
the  grave  of  Frederick  Waterer  on  Saturday  last.  On  the 
previous  Tuesday  he  was  apparently  the  same  strong  man 
he  had  always  been,  and  nobody  who  looked  at  him  on 
that  day  would  have  believed  they  would  never  see  again 
that  vigorous  body  impelled  by  that  energetic  mind  ;  but 
so  it  was.  He  retired  on  Tuesday  evening.  October  3,  at 
his  usual  hour,  and  seemingly  as  sound  in  health  as  he 
had  ever  been,  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  instead  of 
the  robust  man,  a  cold  corpse  was  found.  The  shock  to 
his  family  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  and 
nanner  in  which  their  grief  was  shared  by  the 
whole  village  of  Bagshot  showed  how  well  those 
among  whom  he  had  lived  and  laboured  appreciated 
his  many  sterling  qualities.  Frederick  Waterer  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Waterer,  who  brought  the 
American  Nurseries  at  Bagshot  to  their  present  position. 
He  settled  down  to  work  early  in  life,  as  after  a  brief 
course  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession, by  Fancourt  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  on  leaving  school,  he  returned 
home  and  threw  all  his  energy  into  his  father's  business. 
His  aptitude  and  skill  were  only  equalled  by  his  devotion 
to,  and  love  of,  his  profession.  One  instance  will  sufhce 
to  show  his  extraordinary  memory.  He  has  been  known 
to  look  at  a  seedling  Rhododendron,  not  his  own,  and  after 
an  interval  of  three  years  to  recognise  it  again,  having 
never  seen  it  in  the  meanwhile.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Michael  and  John,  he  carried  on  the  business 
after  his  father's  death  in  i368,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Michael,  Frederick  and  John  shared  the  business  between 
them.  He  was  bom  in  1822,  and  was  consequently 
49  years  old.  He  married  Miss  E.  Rogers,  daughter  of 
*  nurseryman  of  that  name  in  Southampton,  by  whom 
he  has  left  ten  children,  all  of  whom  survive  him." 


—  We  have   also  with  deep  regret 
the   death   of  another  well-known    nursei7man. 
Robert  Taylor   Pince,   the  highly  esteemed   pro- 
prietor of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  which  took  place  at  an  ' 


early  hour  on  October  9.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  was  67  years  of  age,  had  been  an  invalid  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  succumbed  at  last  to  an  attack  of 
hereditary  gout.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Pmce, 
R.N.,  and  being  originally  intended  for  the  law,  was 
articled  to  an  attorney  at  Liverpool.  But  in  his  case 
Love,  which  we  have  poetical  authority  for  saying 
"  rules  the  camp,"  ruled,  or  rather  overruled,  the  law  ; 
for  during  a  visit  to  Devonshire  he  met  the  fair  niece 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lucombe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  and  in  due  time  married  her.  The  young  lady 
is  said  to  have  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  Mr.  Pince  in  consequence  resigned  his 
prospects  of  distinction  in  that  quarter,  and  joined  his 
uncle  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  and  floriculture.  He 
followed  his  new  vocation  with  all  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his  nature,  and  soon  became  an 
accomplished  botanist.  He  added  materially  to  the 
variety  of  the  Exeter  Nursery's  collections  by  judicious 
hybridising  of  well-known  species.  When  in  the  prime 
of  life  he  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  competing  with 
provincial  and  metropolitan  nurserymen  for  horticul- 
tural and  floricultural  prizes,  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  and  Orchids 
of  his  firm  obtained  celebrity  under  his  supervision. 
The  Camellia-house  in  his  grounds  at  Alphington  is, 
perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  200  feet 
long,  and  the  plants  in  it  have  been  culti- 
vated to  the  dimensions  of  trees,  producing  myriads 
of  blooms,  thousands  of  which  find  their  way 
annually  into  London  drawing  -  rooms.  During 
the  latter  half  of  his  career  Mr.  Pince  devoted  his 
attention  to  landscape  gardening,  and  in  this  branch  of 
his  pursuit  was  also  emmently  successfuk  He  has  left; 
the  mark  of  his  superior  taste  and  skill  upon  many  a 
park  and  garden  in  fair  Devon.  His  last  work,  we 
believe,  of  this  description,  was  the  laying-out  of  the 
grounds  at  Marley.  His  labours  were  not  confined  to 
his  own  special  pursuits.  He  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  St.  Thomas  Local  Board,  and  to  the 
energy  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  management 
of  the  sanitary  affairs  of  that  district  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the  board's 
operations.  Difficulties  were  to  him  only  objects  to 
be  surmounted  ;  and  his  perseverance  and  resolution 
were  but  intensified  by  obstacles  and  resistance.  He 
originated  the  system  for  St.  Thomas  by  which 
the  sewage  of  the  district  is  deodorised  and  con- 
verted into  a  profitable  manure,  thus  avoiding  the 
cost  of  a  law-suit  threatened  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  the  construction  of  a  sewer  to  Starcross. 
The  plan  of  deodorisation  by  means  of  carbolic 
acid,  adopted  at  St.  Thomas,  was  also  adopted  by 
his  advice  at  Bombay,  and  from  the  authorities  there 
he  received  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  counsel  and 
guidance.  He  retired  from  the  St.  Thomas  Local 
Board,  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  the  regret  of  all  the 
members,  and  with  their  hearty  thanks  for  his  valuable 
services.  Hundreds  can  bear  testimony  to  his  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  and  his  numerous  acts  of  kindness. 
It  will  be  long  indeed  before  his  name  is  forgotten  in 
St.  Thomas,  and  it  will  never  be  mentioned  without 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  who  did  his  duty  in  his  day 
and  generation. 
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(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Hedychiums,  which,  by  the  way,  flower  profusely 
when  planted  out  into  open  conservatory  borders,  will 
now,  where  grown  in  pots,  be  showing  symptoms  of 
ripening,  and  should  therefore  be  but  sparingly  sup- 
plied with  water.  As  soon  as  the  growths  have  ripened 
off,  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place,  where 
the  temperature  averages  about  53°  only.  Be  very 
careful  in  applying  water,  and  as  much  as  possiblt 
avoid  stopping  the  floors,  stages,  or  other  internal  sur 
faces  of  the  houses,  especially  during  dull  sunless  weather. 
Sotanums,  of  the  scarlet-berried  or  Capsicastrum  type, 
which  have  been  grown  in  the  open  borders,  should  be 
immediately  potted  up  and  'placed  for  a  few  days  ' 
shady  properly  protected  situation,  eventually  to  be 
removed  into  alight  warm  comer  of  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  the  berries  formed  may  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  ripen  into  their  peculiar  deep  red  tint.  Batches 
of  the  very  beautiful  winter  flower,  Schizostylis 
should  also  be  "potted  up."  To  this  treatment  they 
readily  conform,  and  progress  admirably,  not  show 
ing  the  least  symptoms  of  being  checked.  I  may  alst 
remark  that  intermediate  and  other  sorts  of  Stivks 
potted  up  now  make  a  good  display  in  the  early  spring. 
Be  particular  to  place  the  several  quaint  forms  of 
Lachmalias  upon  a  light"  airy  shelf  during  the  present 
and  future  winter  months,  as  it  is  only  by  aiding  the 
leaves  at  this  time,  whilst  growing  up  to  maturity, 
that  they  in  their  turn  are  capable  of  developing  the 
stores  which  furnish  tall  fine  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  beautiful  Schhaiithiis,  potted  off  into  60-sized 
pots,  should  be  elevated  on  light  shelves,  there  to  be 
maintained  through  the  long  winter  months.  Where 
a  sufficiency  of  glass  e-xists,  it  will  be  well  now  to  set  a 
house  apart  for  the  flowering  plants  only.  Here  a  nice, 
dry,  intermediate  temperature  can  be  maintained,  and 
the  lasting  qualities  of  each  sort  may  thereby  be 
materially  developed.  As  regards  bedding-plants, 
some  of  the  tender  kinds  will  now  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  department  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  delicate  kinds  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  in  an 
intermediate  and  moderately  dry  temperature,  espe- 
cially when  potted  up  late. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
The  heating  materials  in  Pineries  and  Pine-fits  will 
now  for  a  few  weeks  need  even  more  watchfulness  than 
usual,  considering  that  in  most  instances  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  tan  beds,  and  that  the  internal  atmo 
sphere  is  kept  somewhat  closer,  and  this  with  rather 
more  artificial  heat.  I  need  not  say  how  quickly  roots 
are  sometimes  scorched,  or  how  much  harm  may  follow 
such  an  oversight  as  to  permit  the  injury.  The  general 
treatment  of  Pines  for  the  next  few  weeks  must  bi 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  the  sui 
shines,  the  external  atmosphere  being  warm  ant 
genial,  let  the  heat  rise  freely  (with  proper  air  on 
to  something  like  its  past  ma.ximum  ;  otherwise,  how 
ever,  be  particular  to  maintain  the  mean  temperature  by 
night  as  nearly  as  possible  about  61  "—63°.  By  so  doing 
you  readily  neutralise  the  tendency  which  fine  sunny 
days  may  have  in  inducing  an  unadvisable  amount  of 
growth  at  this  particular  season.  Those  Vines  which 
are  to  be  started  next  month,  the  pruning  process  being 
completed,  should  have  the  stems  painted  over  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  sulphur,  soot,  cowdung,  and 
lime.  Lay  it  on  somewhat  thick,  so  that  it  mayadhere  and 
form  a  moderate  coating  upon  rods  and  spurs  alike.  In 
using  fire-heat  in  houses  containing  Grapes  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  as  long  as  possible,  be  particular  not 
to  over-heat  the  pipes,  as  to  do  so  at  this  time  is  very 
likely  to  cause  the  berries  to  shrivel  earlier  than  they 


io.  As  I  have  before  intimated, 
!e  trees  intended  to  be  started  next 
:  all  preliminary  preparations  com- 
that  everything  may  be  in  readiness 
ired  time.  The  trees  must  be  started 
ery  gently,  and'  therefore  no  time  should  be  lost. 
Commence  by  simply  keeping  the  house  moderately 
ithout  the  assistance  of  fire-heat.  See  at  once 
that  the  glass  in  structures  where  winter  Cucumbers  are 
vn,  as  well  as  all  internal  surfaces,  are  made 
pulously  clean.  Keep  up  a  nice  moderate  heat  only, 
both  top  and  bottom,  and  accustom  them  to  as  much  air 
as  possible,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  all  the  hardihood 
possible  at  the  onset.  Prepare  beds  in  the  usual 
manner  for  forcing  Asparagus.  Do  this  by  turnmg  the 
fermenting  materials  over  several  times,  to  insure  that 
there  will  remain  no  future  tendency  to  fluctuate. 
HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Put  into  a  cold  frame,  so  fixed  as  to  be  handy  for 
covering  over  completely  with  mats  and  other  mate- 
rials when  sharp  weather  comes,  all  desirable  kinds 
of  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  dibbling  them  in  in  rows,  and 
making  the  soil  moderately  firm  around  them.  Prepare 
beds  for  Pansies,  elevating  them  somewhat  above  the 
surrounding  ground.  Finish  also  planting  such  bulbs 
as  previously  suggested.  Also  pot  up  finally  any 
Picolees,  Carnations,  superior  Pinks,  &c.,  which  as 
rooted  layers  are  still  undisturbed  ;  planting  any  ex- 
cess which  remains  on  to  sheltered  borders  in  sunny 
situations.  Remove  the  now  fading  ' '  bedding-plants, " 
at  the  earliest  time  possible,  and  replant  the  beds  or 
borders  with  the  usual  hardy  annuals,  biennials,  &c., 
which  consist  of  Silenes,  Myosotis,  Ncmophilas,  Col- 
linsias,  Clarkias,  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Ajuga  rubra 
varicata,  A.  orientalis,  variegated  Arabis,  Stac/m 
lanata,  Gohlen  Pyretlirum,  Festtica  glauca,  &c.,  all 
of  which  withstand  the  inclemency  of  our  winters, 
and  make  a  fine  display  in  very  eariy  spring— especially 
when  planted  in  connection  with  such  spring  bulbous 


,.,„..w  „..  ...-  Grand  Due,  Lilac  Queen,  Scarlet  G 
or  Citron  Queen,  single  Hyacinths  ;  the  Rex  Rubrorum, 
La  Candeur,  and  double  Due  \'an  Thol  Tulip.  '  ' 
sundry  Crocuses,  Turkish  Ranunculuses,  Scillas  bifolia 
and  sibirica.  Anemones,  Narcissi,  Crcnon  Imperials 
and  Snm,uirops,  with  winter  Aconites,  if  you  will,— all 
which  tend  so  greatly  to  enliven  the  early  garden,  and 
to  enhance  to  the  full  the  charms  of  springtide. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Gather  up  now  the  leaves  of  Cardoons,  twisting 
a  hay  band  around  them,  and  finish  them  off  by  earth- 
ing up  to  their  apices.  In  finally  earthing-up,  give  to 
the  mounds  as  good  a  slope  as  possible,  whereby  to 
ward  off  the  rains.  Choose  a  fine  dry  period  to 
mould-up  Celerv,  according  to  the  various  stages 
it  is  in,  in  the  matter  of  growth.  As  I  have  said 
before, '  this  process  should  be  done  successionally, 
otherwise  a  uniform  supply  of  good  sticks  is  not  pos- 
le.  As  soon  as  the  upper  growth  of  Asparagus-beds 
ripened  off,  cut  it  down  and  remove  it  forthwith  ; 
hoeing  and  cleaning  the  ground  well,  subsequently  to 
admit  the  air  freely  thereinto.  I  do  not  advise  manuring 
them  in  the  autumn,  with  past  experience  of  their 
great  hardiness,  as  regards  frost,  and  the  knowledge 
we  have  that  the  roots  rot  when  maintained  dunng  the 
winter  in  a  wet  soil,  which  dung  coverings  tend  to 
insure  rather  than  the  reveree.  Autumn  Caulijloieers 
which  are  "heading  in"  should  now  be  regulady 
attended  to  in  regard  to  "  bending  over  the  leaves,  as 
a  safety  against  first  frosts.  It  may  be  necessary  very 
shortly  to  take  up  batches  of  Walcheren,  or  eariy 
winter  Sncmi's  Broccoli  at  a  sign  of  a  severe  night  ; 
otherwise  an  eariy  autumn  frost  might  blight  the  best 
prospects.  Where  bracken  can  be  had,  a  row  might 
be  placed  alongside,  ready  to  cover  them  over  as  they 
grow,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  frost  occur. 
Make  up  the  prepared  materials  for  Mushroom-beds  by 
placing  them  about  3  feet  high,  and  in  width  according 
to  the  position  to  be  occupied.  Let  the  heap  be  ligl: 
ened  up,  and  remain  for  a  day  or  so  to  ascertain 
more  violent  heat  is  possible.  Subsequenriy  beat  all 
down  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  spawn  in  a  declining 
warmth  of  not  more  than  So°,  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  risk  of  destroying  the  spawn  before  any  advance 
made.  Look  to  and  sort  over  Onion  and  Potato  crops, 
both  of  which  possess  this  season  the  germs  of  a  latent 
disease.    W.  E. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

^LSTRCF.MEKI.\s  ;  S.    G.    These  succeed  in  rich  sandy 
loam,   and  their  tuberous  roots  require  to  be  planted 


pots,  in  which  some  six  or  eight  tubers  may  be  planted, 
and  as  they  produce  buds  from  any  part  of  their  sur- 
face it  matters  little  how  they  are  placed.  The  hardier 
kinds  would  do  better  in  a  deep,  warm  border  of  nch, 
dry,  sandy  soil,  than  in  pots.  If  grown  m  pots,  they 
should,  Uke  Lilies,  Gloriosas,  &c.,  be  planted  at  once  in 
those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 

American   Nurserymen  :   Inquirer.    \  ou  will  hntl  a 
full  list  in  "  Hogg's  Horticultural  Directorv'. 

A  Temporary  Skating  Pond  :  G.  R.  would  be  obhged 
for  a  few  hints  respecting  the  following  scheme  for 
making  a  provision  for  skating.  He  says  :  "The  area 
(about  4  acres)  proposed  to  be  acted  upon  is  grass, 
and  nearly  level,  there  being  not  more  than  4  inches  of 
fall  in  any  part.  The  ground  is  heavy  clay,  but 
drained.  W"ill  one  or  two  nights  frost  render  the  ground 
fit  to  carry  sufficient  water  to  cover  th 


is  short?  Or  will  the  ti 
reservoir,  when  turned  1 
the  water  to  escape  ?  " 
Bedding  Fuchsias  ;  C.  W.  D.  The  following  varieties 
have  been  successfully  grown  this  year  in  Hyde  Park  :— 
Dark  :  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  Imperial :  Light :  Lady 
Heytesbury,  Mrs.  Marshall ;  and  the  following,  which 
are  also  good  sorts  for  beds  :— light :  Rose  of  Castille, 
Maid  of  Kent,  Conqueror,  Snowball,  and  Madame 
Cornelissen  ;  dark :  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 
Camellias  :  D.  E.  C,  .Aberdeen.  White  :  Alba- 
plena,  Alba  illustra ;  blush :  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Jubilee  ;  rose :  Due  de  Chartres,  Henri  Fa\Te  ;  pink : 
Storeyi,  Wilderi  ;  crimson  :  Beahi,  Mathotiana ;  white 
stripeti  with  crimson  or  pink  :  Countess  of  Orkney, 
Madame  A.  Verschaifelt ;  red,  or  crimson  striped  with 
white  :  Jacksoni,  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  following  are 
very  fine,  and,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
possess  the  qualities  of  form  and  habit  required  by  our 
correspondent  :—Archiduchesse  Augusta,  dark  crimson  ; 
Cup  of  Beauty,  white,  striped  carmine  ;  Etoile  Polaire, 
white,  striped  rose  ;  Grunelli,  white  ;  Palmeri,  deep 
rose  ;  Saccoi  novi,  rosy  pink. 
Cucumber  :  Subscriber,  Neath.  None  better  than  the 
tme  Telegraph  (RoUisson's).  What  do  you  propose  to 
use  the  gas-lime  for? 
Currants:  A.  B.     Of  course  they  are  "young  "trees 

at  tlie  stage  you  refer  to. 
DlEFFENBACHlA  :     Anxious    Inquirer.      Probably    the 
plant  is  too  damp  at  the  root,  or  is  suffering  from  cold. 
It  needs  very  little  moisture  now  that  it  is  going  to  rest, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  stove  heat. 
EpiPHYLLUM,:    D.  H.    You  are  surely  mistaken  as  to  the 
' '  general  practice  "  of  grafting  this  plant  on  Euphorbia 
spinosa,    and  have  been   no    doubt   deceived   by  the 
mimetic  aspect  of  some  of  the  Cerei  and  Pereskias,  and 
of  the  Euphorbias.  We  must  have  much  better  evidence 
before  believing  in  such  an  union. 
Grapes:    IV.  T.  None  will  suit  your  purpose  better  than 

the  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Mountain  Ash  :  J.  D.  F.  The  jeUy  prepared  from 
Rowan  berries  is  the  proper  sweet  sauce  for  venison. 
The  recipe  you  refer  to  is  as  follows  :— Put  the  berries 
into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them  ; 
boil  to  a  pulp  ;  strain  the  juice  through  a  canvas  bag. 
Then  to  every  quart  of  juice  add  2  lb.  of  sugar,  make 
it  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Najies  of  Fungi  :  A.  W.  Featherstonhaugh.  i,  Lac- 
tarius  deliciosus,  edible  ;  2,  Russula  rubra,  poisonous  ; 
3,  Agaricus  rutilans ;  4,  Boletus  badius  ;  5,  Boletus 
luteus :  6,  Agaricus  prunulus,  edible,  The  quahties  of 
Agaricus  amethystinus  are  not  known.  W.  G.  S. 
Names  of  Plants:  A",  and  S.  Blechnum  cognatum. 
—  W.  B.  IV.  I,  Asplenium  marinum  ;  2,  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris  ;  3,  Asplenium  flaccidum ;  4,  Pteris 
longifoha  ;  5,  Pteris  serrulata ;  6,  Diplazium  lasiop- 
teris.  All  but  the  last  should  thrive  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature.— .ff.  M.  Tillandsia  dianthoidea  of  Rossi, 
the  Anoplophytum  dianthoideum  of  Beer.  We  should 
suppose  it  to  be  by  no  means  a  well-known  plant  ;  the 
only  readily  accessible  botanical  work  to  which  we  can 
refer  you  is  "  Regel's  Gartenflora  for  1854,"  in  which  a 
truthful  figure  occurs  (tab.  85).— T.  Newton,  Campsall. 
Cyphomandra  betacea  of  Sendtner  (Solanum  beta- 
ceum,  Cav.).  It  is  not  a  native  of  Madeira,  but 
of  Mexico,  and  not  unfrequently  fruits  in  this  country, 
that  is  to  sav,  in  greenhouses.  You  will  find  men- 
lion  of  it  at'  D.  380  of  our  last  year's  volume.  — 
Maximowiczia  chinensis  is  a  totally 
plant  from  the  Idesia  you  mention.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  order  Schizandraceae,  is  also  known  by 
the  names  Kadsura  chinensis  (Turcz.)  and  Sphjero- 
stema  japonica  (A.  Gray).  Native  of  China  (of  Man- 
churia and  the  region  of  the  Amur)  and  Japan.  In 
habit  it  is  a  chmber,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it 
presents  any  feature  recommending  it  to  cultivators. 
We  recommend  you  to  adopt  the  name  Idesia  poly- 
carpa  (of  Ma.ximowicz)  in  preference  to  I.  poly- 
gama,  as  used  in  our  pages  as  you  quote  (p.  1342, 
1870)  :  the  other  name,  Polycarpa  Maximowiczii, 
appears  to  be  an  utter  miswTiting,  almost  a  parody 
on  its  true  name,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  perpe- 
tuated whatever.  Of  Pyrus  dulcis  we  know  nothing.— 
7.  Dimmick.  The  white-flowered  variety  of  Escallonia 
rubra,  native  of  ChiU  :  E.  rubra  var.  alba).— 7.  T.  S. 
sends  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  annuus),  with  all  the  florets  tubular.  We 
know  no  special  name  for  it,  but  dare  say  it  possesses 
one.  We  should  refer  to  the  seed  catalogue  of  Barr 
&  Sugden,  or  some  other  seedsman,  in  order  to  find  it 
out.— y.  C.  Alstrosmeria  edulis,  alias  Bomarea  edulis  ; 
native  of  the  West  Va&ei.— Hesperus  sends  us  a  scrap 
of  some  monstrous  condition  of  garden  flower  insuffi- 
cient for  determination ;  send  a  better  specimen.^ 
W.  H.  Horsfall,  Manchester,  i,  Juncus  triglumis ; 
2,  Phleum  pratense  (starved)  ;  3,  Carex  dioica  (?)  ; 
4,  Scleranthus  annuus ;  s.  Hieracium  vulgatum  ; 
6,  Epilobium  palustre  ;  7,  Orobanche  rubra  ;  8,  Sagina 
nodosa.— 7.  M.     Goniopteris  diversifolia  alias  fra.\ini- 

Pentstemon  :   J.   H.   Your  seedling  appears  particu- 
lour,  but  we  have  not  the  best  new  sorts 


Stewkley, 


.vhicb 


lariy  rich  i 
at  hand  for  companson. 
Packing  Hop  Sets  :  F.  M.  The  best  plan  of  packing 
Hop  sets  to  be  sent  to  Australia,  is  to  lay  them  regu- 
lariy,  and  moderately  firmly,  in  powdered  charcoal,  in 
a  box  lined  with  tin,  so  that  before  starting  the  box 
may  be  made  airtight.  Hop  seeds,  packed  with 
ordinary  care,  ought  to  arrive  in  Australia  in  good  con- 

Potatos  ;  H.  H.  Probably  the  wireworm,  or  some  other 
insect,  attracted  by  the  refuse. 

Treatment  of  Figs  against  Walls  ;  F.  W.  They 
must  decidedly  not  be  "left  to  Nature"  entirely. 
Prune  your  trees,  i.  e.,  thin  out  the  branches,  so  that 
the  bearing  shoots  are  left  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  and 
regularly  distributed  over  the  tree.  Pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  growing  shoots  in  summer,  when  they 
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have  attained  the  length  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  keep 
every  shoot  well  exposed  to  the  sun's  influence.  Then 
you  may  expect  to  have  good  fruit. 
Vine  Pruning:  y.  B.,  E.nl  Crmslead.  Our  correspon- 
dent's snggestions  on  this  subject  referred  only  to  those 
■Vines  which  were  fully  ripened,  as  a  consequence  of 
early  forcing.  He  would  not  dream  of  pruning  Vines 
now,  which  are  grown  in  a  cool  house. 

R.  S.  J.     Plant  two  Black  Hamburgh  and  one 


Roval  Muscadine  ; 
let  the  other  be  Black  Prince.  We  do  1 
recommend  dealers.  Any  nurseryman  ( 
'HITETHORN  :  J.  Fry.  Transplant  at  0 


Errata.— In  p.  1295  b,  six  lins 
"smoked  "read    "scorched." 
Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
"divided"  read    "derived;" 
"brown."     P.  1207,  for  exhibit 


s  from  the  bottom,  for 
P.  1296,  in  report  of 
general    ineeting,     for 

ind  for  ' '  bran  "  read 
Fungus  "  read 


par.  for  Agaricus  "ju 


— L.  S.    E.  D.— W.  T— J 
H.   J.— R.  T.— R.    M.    W. 


-R.  G.— Anglo-Saxon.— F.  'W.  B. 
McP.-C.-J.  R.  J.-E.  M.- 
"'    ".-J.    M   ~ 


(we  don't  know)._F.   L.  —  Subscriber. 


iJarkts. 


CO  VENT   GARDEh 
.arge  arrivals  of  choice  Pears  e 


^^  Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

T?     S.  ■WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  i. 

-L>.  harvested  NEW  SEEn  of  the  followingi-Williams'  sup. 
strain  of  i'RIMULA.  red,  while,  and  mixed  :  Ncilfs  choice  strain 
CALCEOLARIA;  Wealherlll's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA;  a 
VViceins  pr.ie  strain  of  CVCLA.MEN.  All  the  above  at  IS.  6 
as.  W..  3y.  6rf.,  and  5s.  per  packet,  post  free. 

T,'.„.„.;         I  n       ..^_  X.  "  -,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


REQUIRE,  for  their  Nur^ 
npelent  CLERK,  accustomed  I 
Hilar  situation  in  a  large  Km 


salary    expected,   &a- 


/"tHOICE      TRICOLOR 

\J  Jetty  Lacy  |      Mrs.  Dunnctt 


GERANIUMS. 
I      Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
Italian  Beauty 


ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatter 


LIST  of  250  V 
;,  Cambridceshir 


w 


New  English  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

KNIGHT,   Floral  Nursery,   Hailsham,  Susse: 


Three'  1°; 


ORCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested 
Plants  «ould  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establi 
h.ive  recently  erected,  in  wliich  the  plan  of  sut 


JAMES  BROOKE  A 


re  continually 
...  from  France,  realising  moderate  rates  for  the 
New  Brazil.  Almond,  and  Barcelona  Nuts  are  now 
forward  — the  season  for  them  is  a  good  one.  Almeira 
Grapes  are  not  so  good  this  season  as  usual  ;  fine  samples 
are  making  about  361.  per  cask,  inferior  about  28^.  tc 
30J.  Hothouse  produce  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  trade 
and  ordinary  Apples  and  Pears  are  realising  last  quota- 
tions. 'We  have  also  had  considerable  arrivals  of  Nuts 
from  Para,  120J.  per  cwt.  being  the  average  rate 
realised.  Oporto  Onions  of  choice  qualitv,  exceedingly 
fine,    fetch    izr.    per  case,    and  new  fresh   V<  ' 


Cauliflowers,  p.  t 


Tomatos,  ] 
I  Turnips,  p.  bur 
Vegetable  Man 


.per  bunch  < 


French  Beans,  p.  lb. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..02  —  04 

Potatos  (good  samples).  New  Round,  jj.  to  ts. 


_^  Autumn  Planting. 

pETER   LAWSON   and  SON   have  respectfully  tc 

MENTAL^TREES  "ill' ^'h  RuVs^  ™  pSdlcilig  "^m^^^^ 


applit 


CATALOGUES   ; 


PINES,  and  olh 


,  .87.. 


J)^    S.    THOMSON  offers  the  following  well  gro 

CEERUS    DEODARA^^f/'J^'^j'Kf";-';;   3'      feet    hi 

L  GIGANTEA. 
:'.RAfE  VINES 


lU)^ 


SS"«^ 


fS!iSif 


J„„^_^      The  Planting  Season. 
bCOTT,  The  Nurseries,   Merriott,  Somerset,  begs 
.  to  offer  to  Gentlemen,  who  intend  Plantinj  this  Season,  a  larl-e 
""various"?  'd'  ''"'''''"''''"''""' ''^^^  ■''"'' ^"'*'^^^' 

'^r7°°PlKC^'"Yreenl"aTAtSGu'E's"^^^ 

acres™  thifseaS"rne"nd''-°'  '''?""  TReEs.  covering  many 
^^CATALo|i3eS  freewMhe  (fRcfiiVDIST  a^dlls'TOMPANION 

""°onK"?|SIp!k^f'°'^  = 
T^ToJ/  f''^^^^  oTheaUhy!  weu"grown'^NURSERY 
andEVEIiGREENTpfi!r,'i^erSta°nXyR^s'gsfFR"u^?TRl^^^ 
?nd  seta  fo^fhemseir,"      '''""''"^  "'"  ""'""  "'  '"^''"^  '"  """^ 
TODMAN,  Ellham 


13HUUODENDR0N     HYBRIDUM,    from    seed, 

-J-**    2-yr.  and  i-yr,  transplanted,  aos.  per  1000 ;  4  to  6  inches  30J  ■ 

9  to  15,  15J.  ;  12  to  iS,  20...  ;  18 'to  24! 

Splendidum   (while).  Maid's   Blush| 


ansplanted, 
■5..  Si.'i  ■jackson'i^'v'no'riir"" 

ev'ergreS'pr'ivet'^; 

BERBERIS     AQUIFOLIA, 
„  ,„,„"„       <.     ."f^GLISH  r 
i'saa'c'ma" 


VVoolneri.  12  to  15, 
bushy,  tiealthy  p"!; 

AU.STR^AN^p'lNES 

WYCH  ELM,  24  to  ,6.;,o,:  [¥,048: 


SSi°riiTL-Elfe°f,>j.33j°5/eitr^^ 

3  yr.  quicks.  15J  per  1000;  very  strone  j-vr  about  if^.i^c'," 
5000  capital  MAii5eN  APPLE  and  feVRTREEl,  6s 'p^r  dozen 
fnBAY-°fRuf?'"T'ifEl?s':'^'';fTy?,,^^^,L°/_«^p|"i/VRA- 
PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  ret  n..r  .1.^,,  .  /g  per * 


ML    FRUIT    TREES, 
iRS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES 
inest    TEA-SCENTED    ROSES, 

R;  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshi 


Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

AND    A.    SMITH    offer  the  following  in 

•  healthy  plants,  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  :— 
ACACIAS                                '             EPACRIS 
AZALEAS                                                EPIPHYLLUM 
CYCLAMEN  ' 

DF.ufziA 


ILLMOREA 

NDRYANA 

LIST  an^ 


PELARGONIUM 
POINSETTIA 
PRIMULA 
SOLAN  UM.  in  fruit 
TREE  CARNATION, 


'^^ 


_  Planting  Season.— October,  1871. 

TITTLE      AND      BALLANTYNE 

-LJ  The  Carlisle  Nurseries,  Knowelield,  Cariisle. 

FOKEST  TREES.  SHRUlis,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  ordc'rs  \o 
which  are  respectfully  solicited.  The  plants  are  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  lifting,  packing  and  forwarding 
Prices  moderate,  and  special  offers  made  for  large  quantities. 


DWARF    SHRUBS,    &c.,     for    FLOWER    BEDS 
During  Winter. 
PERNETTYA  MUCROtfilTA. 


LEDUM  EUXIPOHUM. 
ERICAS  and  CALLUNAS,  of  sorts. 
PERIWINKLE,  variegated  and  plain. 
COTONEASTER  MI(5rOPHYLLA 
MEN7IESIA  POLIFOLIA  pu  pie  ar 
BERBERIS  AOUirOIIUM 
VACCINIUM  BUXIFLORUM    «.c 


RHttDODENDP 


.B\LHNT\' 


preferred.— H.  M. 


LERK.  in  a  countr 

Salesman  in  the  Florist  De 

orders,  and  with  a  general 

He  will  be  required  to  keep  th 

thoroughly  respectable,  and  % 

where  last  employed,  to  THO: 


SHOPMAN 

partment ;  correct  in  Execution  o 
knowledge  of  the    Nursery  Bui 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER, 
and    BAILIFF),    of  various    qualijicalions.    recommended    to 


HENDERSON/ 


GARDENER  (Head) 
brance  :   well-skilled  in 


,  married,  no  incum- 

J  of  the  profession.     Good 

Rose  Cottages,  Albert  Road,  Lessness  Heath, 


/-^ARDENER  (HEAD), 

c^tar"e7p^^eVcl'ilTr=u^,U^ 
iMcLaren-s,  North  End,  Hammei 


any  Nobleman  or  Genlle- 

ughly  practical.— Thirteen  years* 
er,  and   Kitchen  Gardening.— H., 


GARDENER  (Head). —Single  ;  understands  the 
Growing  of  Pines,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  general 
Forcing  ;  also  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Orchids,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Wooley, 
Nurscrjman,  Cheshunt.T^erts. 


(^^  ARDENER   (He 


iEENWOOD, 


dv  or  Gentleman  rcquirinj 
Ian,  active,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy,  t, 
)f  confidence.  Ten  years  in  present,  and  sei 
could  undertake  Dairy  or  Poultry,  or  woi 


GARDENER 
FORESTER.-Has  great  expei 

the  Rearing  of  young  Forest  Trees 


FORESTER.-Ha: 

:  good  Plantsman;' 


GARDENER      and 

in  the  Formation  of  Plan- 
a  firstclass  Pine  and 


r^ARDENER  (H 


WOKl. 
and  Greenhou: 
and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Office,  Stroud,  Gloucestersh 


-Age  30,  married  ; 


GARDENER.— Age 
Pines,  Roses,  and  all   Inc 
Gardening.     Seven  years'  experi 
■       nee— A.  P.,  Birch  Hall.  n. 


thoroughly    understatttls 
rork,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 


/^ARDt 


Q.ARDENER  (Single-handed,  a 

charac  w.  -G^N^,  ^jTr^KW^Icc^c  klaj 

/^ARDENER  (UNDER).— SevenVea; 

V.T  _W.  B  .  10.  Bridge  End.  Warwick. 


■   Second  where 

s' experience.    Good 

Bye.  S.E. 

i'  good  character. 


-H.  C,  Charlto 


a  Gentleinati 

r'oibce,  boveV 


GARDENER  (UNDER),  or  to  Assist  in  the  Nursery.- 
Used  to  Fires  and  general  Management  of  Houses, 
'izabeth  Cottage,  King  William  Street.  Wandsworth  Road,  S.\ 


W1 


Mr    SIBLEY,   Richmond  Nu 


W^l 


ANTED     IMMEDIATELY,     a     PERSON    that 

roughly  understands  the  Propagation  and  Grow 
ints  for  Market,   Every  convenience  an( 
apply  unless  thoroughly  capable  of  can 
jloyer's  satisfaction.— Apply,  with  partic 
RO,  Covent  Garden  Market.  W.C. 


wing  of  Sol 
"o    fY£m^E 


w 


Man.     One  ^vho 


GARDENER, 


i  Vines. 
Vages  18 

ppiy,  b> 


g.and   Nailing  and  Pn 
airj'.     Must  be  thoroughly 
e,  coals,  milk,  and  vegetables, 
ed    to    the    Housekeepei 


large   Forcing    Etablishment 


VV     London,   w 
grown   for  Covent   Garden  Market,  a   first-ra 

Free  house  and  fire  on  the  ground.  Wages  nt 
n  can  be  obtained.— Apply,  with  all  pj 
MONRO,  Fruit  Salesman;  Covent  Gard< 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN  (Second),  used  to  Nursery 
Work.     Good   Budder,    Grafter,    and    Propagator  ■    to  take 
rVOOLLSrl^Caferi.Tm.s'L^rre^y'""^""'""       '^^^"'    '^- ~  ^-    j' 


w, 


I  young  M.AN,  who  can  write  well,  make 
,  and  fill  up  his  time  in  the  Seed  Shop  and  Glass 
Nursery.— Mr.    CHILDS,  Florist,  Itye    Lane, 


FARM     MANAGER    WANTED.  —  The    Croydo 
Irrigation  and   Farming  Company  REQUIRE  a   MANAGEP 
SewagetoLan. 


-£.50,  with 
lelivered  by 


r  Chambers,  Londoi 


To  Farm  Bailiffs 


and  Otliers. 

BIRMINGHAM.— The      Public 
REQUIRE    the    services 
le  charge  of  the  Sewage  Farm,  of  i 


-Wm.    Wood    & 


this  years .0 
I'CrtrVr 


Harcsficld,  Ucklield,  Susse.x. 


WM.  WOOD  , 


FOREMAN, 
|ood^Plant  G 


■  Second, 

•cr,  also  undi 
sion.     Nine  i 


.TOR     (General),     or 

.ge  26,  single ;  large  experience 
ies. -L.     P.,     sSnny'^Bank 


GROWER     for 

in  London  and  Pro- 


BAILIFF  and  to  SUPERINTEND 
s  Garden  and  Grounds.  —  Age  35,  married  ; 
ally  understands  Farming  in  all  its  branches,  both 
ight  Land  ;  also  the  Breeding,  Grazing,  Buying,  and 
k.  Many  years  on  a  large  farm  in  Norfolk;  iKvear 
tuation.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  leaving.  Ciood 
:o  character  and  capabilities.— L.  S.  D.,  Addiscombe 


E^ 


i  deal  of  experience  in  Layir 


ESTATE    BAILIFF  and 

:d  :  understands  all  kinds  of  Estate 

Road-making,    Timber 

re  Plans  and  Sp(    - 

ticat  Gardener  : 

It  and  Planting 

1  present  and  i 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

"^£,dge^ 


L  first-class  Nursery, 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

rpRAVELLER.— Age  37;   highest  references. -J. 


'  Chronicle  Office, 


TO   SEEDSMEN.— A  young  Man.  age 
permanent  re-engagement  in  Writing  and   Exi 
Eight  years'  character.— E.  W..  32.  King  Street,  Portn 


SHOPMAN,      or 
Age  35.  married  ;twe: 
—A.  B.,  66,  Bridge  Road, 


SHOPMAN.-A  youn 
years'    experience    fn    th 
•J.  C,  Po^tOffic 


Age  32  ;  understands 
est  london  wholesale  houses, 
.  Hackney  Downs.  N. 


SHOPMAN    (Second), 
Age  32  ;  eight  years'  experien 


-     BOOK-KEEPER.— 
Thorough  knowledge  of  Seed 

highly  recommended.— W.  T.,  Mr.    D.  H.  h 

id  Nurseryman,  Clonmel. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

/-COUNTERMAN,     ASSISTANT     SHOPMAN,     or 

Kj  BOOK-KEEPER—THc  Advertiser  {age  25I  has  ser%'ed  several 
years  in  each  of  the  above  capacities  in  one  of  the  largest  London 
houses.  Satisfactory  relerences.— C.  H.  S.,  Gardeners'  CkronieU 
Office.  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


October  14,   1871.] 
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^. 


Carter's  Prize  Seed  Wheat. 

.  TAMES    CARTER    and    CC 

^  "    offer  choice  samples  of  ,he  follovvinc  :- 

CLUB-HEADED  ROUGH  CHAFF  WHITE  WHEAT, 

HALLETT'S  HUNTER'S  WHITE  PEDIGREE  WHEAT. 


JAMES    CARTER 


id  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


TIHE     PINE-APPLE    NURSERY     COMPANY. 
Maida  Vale,  Edgware   Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  W.,  beg  most 

JOHN   BEs/er""!!^  M-cll-known  Horticulturist,  who   is   now   per- 
rnanentlv  encaired   as   MANAGER  of  the   NURSERY  and   SEED 

defar:t,ment. 

The  Companv  having  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  arrangements, 
pledge  themselves  to  supply  the  best  productions  in  evcr>'  depart- 
ment, and  to  conduct  the  Business  in  a  spirit  '  i^l-__,:.  .  __  :.l  _ 
determination  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  CusI 


e  aouressea  to  ■^'''''''' 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Fine-Apple  Nurser;-.  Maida  Vale,  \^ 


D 


ISSOLUTION     of    PARTNERSHIP. --Notice    is 
ar  ners  jp^^i^^er^o^exis^ng^^e^ween 


.\shford,  under  the  name  of  THOMAS  BUN  YARD  AND  SONS, 
FHOMAS  BUNYARD,  Junior,  and  GEORGE  BUNYARD,  who 

receive  all  Debts  due  to  the  Firm,  and  discharge  all  Liabilities 
insi  the  concern.  THOMAS  BUN-^ARD,  Senior. 

THOMAS  BUNYARD,  Junior. 


TRADE 


NURSERY:    MINTS  FEET,  KENDAL. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  having  now  entered  upon 
Possession  of  the  Old  Established  SEED  and  NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  bv  his  late  Father  and  his  Executors, 
respectfully  requests  a  continuai,ce  of  the  support  so  liberally  accorded 

announced,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit  confidence  of  the  Public  by  a 


October  la. JAM ES  MELDRUM. 

HOWCROFT  AND  WATKINS,  SEEDSMEN  (Succes- 
sors to  Charlwood  &  Cu.M.MlNS)  kccp  a  choice  a.ssortment  of 
EVERLASTING  and  DRIED  NATURAL  FLOWERS  and 
GRASSES,  arranged  in  Baskets.  Wreaths,  Bouquets,  &c.  ;  FRENCH 
IMMORTELLE  WREATHS  andCROSSES,  for  Funeral  Decoration. 

OWCROFT  AND  WATKINS,  SEEDSMAN  (Succes- 

0  Charlwood  &  Cum.mins)  keep  a  large  stock  of  various 
PLAIN,  ENAMELLED,  and  ETRUSCAN  TERRA 
nsisting  of  A'ases,  Garden  Seats,  Window-Boxes,  Fern- 


H 


Northampton  Nurseries. 

JOHN  PERKINS,  Sen.,  begs  to  call  the 
Noblemen.  Gentlemen,  and   others  engaged  in   PI 
extensive  STUCK  of  the  following,  the  whoVc  of  which 


Scotch  Fir,  ,'A  to  : 
Larch  Fir,  ig  to 

Pmus  austriaca,  : 

Hajel',ll0  3f"t 
Hornbeam,  =  to  3  [ 
J.  P.'s  stock  of  ; 
TREES,  &c,  is  v< 

CATAL'OG'uEi  I 


"^^x"; 


:ris  aquifolia 
Jgaf 

Blac"ltalianPoplar,  4to6 


-  FRUIT,  FORt 


Versailles  Nursery,  WilUam  Street,  Hanunersmitli. 

THE  REMAINING  STOCK  of  Mr.  SALTER'S 
noted  collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Double  PYRE. 
THRU.MS,  CHINESE  P.EONIES,  GERMAN  IRIS,  PHLO.K, 
Src  ,  is  now  being  SOLD  at  reduced  prices.  Several  GREENHOUSES 

Apply  to  Mr.  STONE,  at  the  Nursery;    or  to  Mr.  CHANDLER, 


M^ 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticul 
AGRICt^LTURAL    VaLL'ER    and    AUCTI0NEI£R.    M 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea 


JOHN  MARTIN,  Drainage  and  Sewage  ENGINEER, 
undertakes  the  OVER  and  UNDERGROUND  APPLIANCES 
for  the  UTILISATION  (Wet  or  Dry)  of  the  SEWAGE  of  TOWNS, 
MANSIONS,  &C-  ;  and  the  IRRIGATION  of  ESTATES 
GARDENS,  FARMS.  &C.  (singly  or  in  combination). 
J.  MARTIN.  Kincardineon.Fonh,  Scotland. 


Tredegar  Nursery,  Bow,  E. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  above, 
containing  NINE  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  &c. ;  also  150,000 
PLANTS,  adapted  for  the  London  Markets. 


WMttington  Nursery,  Hlghgate  HUl,  N. 

BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  the  whole  of  the 


the  City. 

Further  particulars  may  be 
TAMES  FRASER,  Horticult 
Faim,  Romford,  Essex. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


at  the  Rojal  Horticu 

pAPES  AND  DUNN  respectfully 


that  they 


s  residence,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
„„„  .^..vSDAY,  October  iS  and  19,  at  it  for  is  o'clock  each  mom. 
ing.  on  the  Premises.  Heath  Bank,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  COL. 
LECTION  of  ORCrflDS,  NEW  HOLLAND  PLANTS,  magnificent 
AZALEAS,  ORNAMENTAL  and  FLOWERING  STOVE  PLANTS, 
FRUITING  and  SUCCESSION  PINES,  &C.     Among  the  Orchids 

Odontoglossum.  Saccolabium,  (Tattleya,  '  Oncidium,  Dendrobium,' 
Cypripedium,Millonia,  in  varieties:  36  raagmficent  AZALEAS,  prize 
plants;  two  remarkably  fine  FRANCISCEAS ;  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  collection  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING-OUT 
PLANTS;  an  excellent  Plant  Van  or  Lorrs',  with  iron-work  cover  ; 
Garden  Tools,  &c.  ;  also  capital  Farming  Implements,  comprising  a 
Land  Roller,  Haymaking  Machine,  Ploughs,  Carts,  Drill,  Barrow, 
Cultivator,  and  effects. 
Catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  one  week  prior 


SALE  THIS  DAY  at  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Dutch  Flowering  Roots. 

MR.  T.   C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  r -— '-    """     - 

S/kTURDAY,  October   ,4,   at  half- 


ober   14,   at  hall-past   12  o  Clock   precisely, 
rULIPS,      CROCUSES,      NARCISSUS, 


ANEMONES.   RANUNCULI,   GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS, 

Bulbs,    just    arrived    from    Holland:    200    AZALEA     INDICA,    50 

CAMELLIAS,  .46  DRAC/ENAS.  12  CRVPTOMERIA  I APONICA, 

and  several  thousand  roots  of  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  &c.,  from 

Belgium. 


M 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C, 
■  WEDNESDAY,  October  i'         ■     -  .    .- 


f  Sale,  and  Catalogues 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


TUESDAY, 
of  ' 


POULTR'Y'and  pfcEC 
rds,  from  the  yards  and  lof 


'Clock  precisely,  250 

d  Catalogues  ha(L 


Importation  &om  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
hi;  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY,  October  18  and  21.  at  half-past 
12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  50  Cases  of  First.class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS.  IRIS.  JONQUILS, 
ANEMONES.  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI,  IILIUMS,  and  other 
Bulbs.justarrivedfromwell-knovvn  Farms  in  Holland,  and  lotted  to 


M 


Sale  of  Imported  Orchids. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  submit  for  S.-^LE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
"    -  ""     ^       ■  at  half-past    12  o'clock 


Choice  Orchids  and  specimen  Hants. 

Mr;  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC, 
TUESDAY,  October  24,  at  half.past  I2  o'clock  precisely,  aoo  pla. 
of  DENDROBIUM  DEVONIANUM,  30  D.  F'ALCONEI 
50  D,  heterocarpum,  50  D.  transparens.  30  D.  Cambridgeanum, 
"^'anda  ctcrulea,  30  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  16  Oncidium  bifoliu 
and  many  other  rare  and  valuable  varieties ;  about  30  large  fi 
specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  gra 
examples  of  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  Cycas  revoluta,  Pandanus  util 

as,  Ixoras,  Bougainvillcas,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
TUESD.W,  October  31,  at  half  past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  collecti 
of  valuable  established;  ORCHIDS,  in  fine  condition  ;  also  about  1 


Engush-grown  Roots  and  BulDs. 

MR.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Grc.it  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C, 
during  the  month  of  OCTOBER,  so.ooo  SCI LLAS,  NARCISSUS, 
OXALIS,  ORNITHOGALUMS,  ALLIUMS,  IRIS,  CAMASSIAS, 
LEUCIIJU.MS,  MUSCARIAS,  &c,  from  one  of  the  most  renowned 
English  growers.     The   Bulbs  are  lotted  so  as  to  suit  the  Trade  and 

'  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 


Green  Lane  Nursery,  nford,  Essex. 

CLEARANCE   SALE    of   VALUABLE    NURSERY    STOCK. 

MR.  I  AMES  FRASER  is  instructed  by  Mr. 
J.  Carter  (whose  lease  expired  at  Michaelmas  last),  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Green  Lane  Nursery,  Ilford,  Essex, 
on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  October  16  and  17,  at  12  o'clock  each 
day  (without  reserve),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  fine  specimens  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  6  feet  to  7  feet ; 
Irish  Yew,  s  feet  to  6  feet ,  Arbor-vila:,  6  leet ;  Spruce  Firs,  s  feet  to 
6  feet :  Aucuba  japonica,  3  feet  to  4  feet ;  Common  Laurel,  3  feet  to 
4  feet :  Green  Box,  3  feet  to  4  feet :  Sweet  Bay,  Lilac,  Rhodoclendron, 


Ess't.x  "ILk"  OfBre, 


,  and  Catalogues  had  ( 


ROSES,  SPECIMEN  CONIFERS,  &c. 

MR.  D.  SHELLARD  is  instructed  by  the  Proprietor, 
Mr.  George  Davison,  to  conduct  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
NURSERY  STOCK,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  19 
and  20,  each  day  at  12  for  i  o'clock,  when  he  will  offer  10,000  Standard 

Larch,  100,000  Qu!ck,.a  large 


ursery  Stock. 

Brox  Nurseries,  Chcrtsey,  Surrey;  within   1 
Addlestone,  and  Woking  Stations,  on  the  S 

JWATERER  AND  SONS  have 
•    Messrs.   Gray  &  Son,    in    consequenc 

SELL    by    AUCTION,     upon    tne    iremiscs,    ( 

30,  and  following  days,  at   12  o'clock  prccist 

'     '■     NURSERY  sr6cK   , 


Chertsey, 
by 


Railw 
Dissoh 


A?,'  O?toi 
of  Land,  consis 


1  japonica  of  sorts 

Vet  to  eie^";  2<S 
,  50,000  Seedling  t 


;  Acer'"^eBUndof"  feet  t 
m  iSmiaTalifolia 


t  to  I'A  feet:  3000  Laburnums, 
feet  to  7  feet ;  2000  Poplars  of 

n  2  feet  to  7  feet ;  20,000  Green 
ariegated  ditto;    Horse  Chest- 


10,000  Portugal  ditto  ;  25,00 
18,000  dean  grown  Standard,  ryran 
Fruit    Trees,    consisting   of  Appl 
Cherries,  and  Plums,  of  the  most  a] 


Gen 


Auctioneers  beg  to  call  the  specia 
men,  and  others,  to  this  Stock,  th 
safe  condition  for  removal. 

May  be  viewed  ten  days  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
on  the  Premises,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
Messrs.  WATERER  AND  SO.NS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertsey, 


M 


Tottenham, 

l-cstablished .,_. 

Perpetual  1< 
For  Forcihg ;  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  N  U  RSERY  STOCK. 

["ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 

AUCTION,    without    reserve,    on    the    Premises,    The 

rseries,  Tottt 

o'J=fc„ 


Eastern    Railway,    Cambridge   Branch),   on    MONDAY.  Oct- 
by  order  of  Mr    Thos.  Ware 

his  increasing  stock  of  Perennials  and  Succulents),  abo 
TEA  and  other  ROSES,  in  48  to  No.  16  pots,  consisting 
Devoniensis   Safrano,  Madame  Falcot,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
varieties,  strong   established   plants   for  Forcing;  also  a  quai 
valuable  NURSERY  STOCK.  comprisinK  1500  common  Laurc 

5  feet;  Euonymus,  Green  Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Privet,  Bo 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  embracing  tfi 
approved  varieties;  selected  Fruit   Trees,  a  quantity  of  fine 

6  to  10  feet ;  Acer  Negundo  varicgata.  Thorns,  Sycamores,  Labui 


iS'EeSj 


lins  to  South  Tottenl 


Sutton,  Surrey. 

OBLE.MEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERY- 
MEN and  others  engaged  in  Planting. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
The  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey,  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway 
Station,  on  TUESDAY,  October  3t,  at  ii  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  by 
order  of  the  Proprietor,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  and  well-grown 
CONIFERS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  fine  STANDARD 
ROSES,  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 


Tyr  ESSRS.     PROTH 

AUCT7"N,''with'our're's''e 
Tooting,  Surrey,  on  WED] 

lxtra'NURS°ERY  S'TOCK 


ootlng, 

rJEROE 


S.'W. 


I  THURSDAY, 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  CUPAR.FIFE, 
N.B..  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
DAYS. 

TO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  m 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eight 
Acres,  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFER,^,  &r..,  and  about  Six  Tons 
ofEARLY  POT  ATOS,  of  sorts.  This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  Foresters,  Gardeners,  and  the  Trade. 

The  Sale  will  take  place  each  day  at  10  o'clock  forenoon,  commenc- 
ing on  MONDAY  with  the  Ladyinch  Nursery,  containing  the  larger 
lots  of  Transplanted  Forest  Trees. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  after  November  i,  free  on  application,  to 
W.  TAYLOR,  14,  Crossgate,Cupar.Fife.N.B.;  or  from  Mr.  WELCH, 
•       ■  Cupir.-Cu ^ '- 


Waiesley  Park,  near  St.  Neots,  Hunts. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  PUKE.BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  October  20 
(I  o'clock),  at  War^ley  Park,  the  valuable  HERD  of  PURE.ERED 
SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Duncombe,  M.P. 
It  comprises  between  60  and  70  head  of  Cows,  Heifers,  and  choice 
(Mr"!iooth's),  FTneira,  and  Countess  tribes,  the  others  descended  front 
the  celebrated  stocks  of  Messrs.  Crawley,  .Marjoribanks,  Fawkt^,  and 
Dudding.  The  Sires  have  always  been  very  superior  bulls  of  high 
pedigree,  inheriting  the  fashionable  Bates  and  Booth  blood  :  Colonel 
Kingscotc's  General  Wetherby  (24,026),  and  Windsor  Lad  (27,«23),  being 
of  Mr.  CHANDLER, 
JOHN    THORNTON, 


Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  ma) 


NOTICE.— The  SHORTHORN  HERD,  belonging 
to  R.  W.  Reynell,  Esei^  will  be  SOLD  at  Killynon,  KiUucan, 
Co.  Westmcath,  Ireland,  on  TUESDAY.  October  24,  when  a  number 
of  pure.bred  HEREFORD  BULLS,  about  200  SHEEP,  several 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS. and  thorough-bred  FILLIES,  wilalso  be  offered. 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  particulars,  may  be  had  of  JOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W'. 


THE    BIRMINGHAM    C.\TTLE    and    POULTRY 
SHOW,  i87I.-The  TWENTY-THIRD    GREAT    ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION    of  FAT   CATTLE,  SHEEP,    PIGS,   DOMES-TIC 

SPn"ey^H2i.o?fAV-°--'  ""—'•"''— —^-^ 


MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 

■THURSDAY,  November  25.  27,  28.  20.  and  30,  when 

ol^  TWO  THOOSAWD  two  HUNDRED 


PRIZE     LISTS,     CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    ever 
information  maybe  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  28. 

JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 


'agricultural   hall,  ISLINGTON,  on 
:embcr  4,  and  Four  following  Days 
e  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms  by 
the  rclcrcnce  letters  as  under. 
CATTLE.-Form  A.  For  an  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

„       B.  For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (many  Class). 
„      C.  For  a  BEAST  i 


,,      H.'  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  i. 
Prize   Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,  and  all  information,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  comer  of  Half-Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1871. 


THE  autumnal  half  of  the  year's  volume  of  the 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  has 
appeared,  with  praiseworthy  punctuality.  The 
Wolverhampton  meeting  is  reported  in  it  fully. 
That  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the 
implement  trial  is  extremely  well  done  ;  the  re- 
mainder, which  relates  to  the  live  stock  show,  is 
also  a  fair  comment  on  the  scanty  notes  which  the 
judges  of  the  various  classes  supply.  After  the 
report  of  the  annual  exhibition,  that  of  the  prize 
farms  will  probably  be  read  with  the  most  interest. 
The  stor>-  is  simply  told,  and  the  points  which 
must  have  led   the  judges   to  their  awards  are 
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described  in  an  unpretentious  manner.  The  farms, 
however,  though  described,  are  but  little  con- 
trasted ;  and  the  reader  will  probably  find  some 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  grounds  on  which 
the  decision  of  their  relative  merits  has  rested. 

We  shall  give  the  official  reports  from  time  to 
time  in  our  columns,  and  to-day  we  also  give  our 
own  report  of  the  2d  prize  farm,  which  had 
been  written  for  us  by  Professor  Wrightson 
immediately  after  the  Wolverhampton  show. 
Both  the  farms  were  visited  as  soon  as  the 
decision  was  known.  A  short  account  of  Mr. 
Forester's  farm  appeared  indeed  in  this 
journal  during  the  week  of  the  meeting,  but  the 
second  report  was  written  under  the  express 
condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  published  till 
after  the  official  report  had  appeared,  and  we 
have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  let  it  appear  till 
now.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  though  well 
filled,  will  hardly  command  the  attention  which 
these,  its  first  and  last,  articles  will  receive. 

Mr.  J.  DentDent,M. P. .contributes  a  thought- 
ful review  of  the  condition  of  the  English  agricul- 
tural labourer,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  very  well 
writen  report  on  sewage  farming,  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Little,  of  Thorpelands,  Northampton  ;  and 
Mr.  Evershed  contributes  a  good  paper  on 
market  gardening,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
energetic  farmers  may  learn  as  much  as  they 
can  from  the  official  account  of  the  ordinary 
management  which  has  been  followed  on  the 
prize  farms  of  the  Wolverhampton  district.  Dr. 
Voelcker's  account  of  field  experiments,  and 
sundry  veterinary  contributions,  make  up  the 
volume,  which  may  be  pronounced  good,  useful, 
and  substantial  reading — perhaps  less  seasoned 
than  usual  with  matter  of  very  lively  interest. 

There  is  indeed  one  piece  of  almost  "  sensa- 
tional "  news  in  its  pages,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  two  such  sober-minded  men  as  Mr. 
Cairo,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  C.E.  It  is 
proposed,  by  the  aid  of  a  steam  hammer  or  its 
equivalent,  to  waken  up  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  !  Any  one  who  should  succeed 
in  inducing  this  mere  diluent  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  enter  into  such  chemical  union  as  it 
exhibits  in  ammonia  or  in  the  various  nitric  acid 
salts,  would  put  into  the  hand  of  the  farmer  an 
exhaustless  source  of  artificial  fertility.  It  is 
known  that  nitric  acid  exists  in  the  rain-water 
of  a  thunder  shower,  and  believing  that  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  influence  upon  the  mixed 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the  "  violent 
percussive  compression"  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  lightning,  Mr.  Nasmyth  thinks  it  possible 
by  artificial  means  "  to  knock  into  combination 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
so  produce  a  fertilising  agent  of  the  most 
potent  efficacy  from  an  inexhaustible  source 
at  home."  He  even  contributes  a  sketch  of 
the  machine  which  may  be  able  to  effect 
this  grand  result.  By  its  means  'V''  tons" 
are  to  be  lifted  "  .v  feet,"  and  let  fall  upon  a  plug 
over  and  within  a  chamber  whose  air-contents 
will  be  thus  violently  compressed  upon  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  lime  to  take  up  the  nitric  acid 
which  may  be  formed.  When  we  consider  the 
small  weight  of  air  which  in  all  probability  is  all 
that  can  be  operated  on  at  once,  and  the  cost  of 
lifting  "  .1-  tons  "  for  the  operation  it  is  to  undergo, 
we  fear  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  profitable 
result  from  Mr.  Nasmyth's  e.xperiment.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  find  more  than  one 
powerful  mind  engaged  upon  matters  of  agricul- 
tural interest,  though  at  present  entirely  outside 
the  circle  of  agricultural  experience,  and  their 
thoughts  conveyed  to  us  in  a  volume,  of  whose 
contents  it  may  be  generally  said  that  they  are — 
almost  to  the  extent  of  common-place— decidedly 
within  the  circle  in  question. 

Some  few.  sales  of  English  Wheat  were  made 

in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr., 
a  quantity  remaining  unsold  at  a  late  hour.  The  con- 
dition and  quality  varied  considerably.  On  Wednesday 
the  supplies  were  liberal,   but  prices  experienced 


created  in  the  wild  district  which  was  once  held  and 
maintained  in  almost  regal  state  by  the  old  Irish  family. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  judicious  expenditure 
the  gigantic  undertaking  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  enterprises  of  modem  times.  The  re- 
sources of  the  district  have  been  completely  unde- 
veloped. The  new  proprietors  will  be  aided  by  the 
spirited  Midland  Railway  Company  ;  and  they  have 
secured  the  services  of  an  accomplished  agriculturist. 
The  whole  of  Ireland  is  in  the  transition  state  towards 
prosperity,  so  that  everything  at  present  augers  well 
for  success.       The  /risA     Times    thus  describes  the 


"There  are  now  on  the  property  above  i5oo  tenants 
and  a  large  number  of  labourers.  The  estate  contains 
over  200,000  acres  of  every  variety  of  land.  There  are  the 
rich  alhivial  soil,  the  short,  crisp,  sheep  pasture,  the 
mountain  sward,  and  the  peat  moss,  both  black  and 
yellow.  To  superintend  tlie  extensive  agricultural  and 
drainage  works  contemplated.  Professor  Bai.dwi.vj  has 
been  engaged,  and  here  he  will  possess  an  ample  field  for 
the  display  of  that  scientific  skill  and  practical  ability 
which  rendered  his  services  so  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Government. 

"The  estate  is  the  largest  in  the  British  dominions  held 
by  individuals— the  purchase  money  is  enormous,  the 
enterprise  gigantic.  The  progress  of  this  effort  to  improve 
and  open  up  a  magnificent  but  hitherto  comparatively 
unknown  region,  should  be  the  subject  of  national  interest. 
The  country  abounds  with  tarns,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teem- 
ing with  salmon  and  trout.  The  mountains  and  heaths 
are  the  favourite  haunts  of  game  and  wild  fowl,  and  shoot- 
ing lodges  will  be  constructed  in  suitable  places.  The 
scenery  is  romantic,  and  the  air  unsurpassed  for  punty. 
The  people  are  most  orderly  and  courteous.  We  think 
that  no  long  period  will  elapse  before  capitalists  and 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  will  seek  the  wilds 
and  pastures,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  of  the  ancient  realm 
of  Connemara,  and,  enjoying  the  loveliness  of  the  reg 
become  enamoured  of  the  country  of  which  it  form 

A   letter   from   Mr.    BiDDELL,    of  Lavenham 

Hall,  has  been  published,  in  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mends the  Sugar-Beet  industry  to  the  attention  of 
English  farmers.  After  three  years'  experience,  he 
gives  an  estimate  of  tlie  total  cost  of  the  crop  as 
amounting  to  ;^I  I  15^.  per  acre.  The  receipts  are— 
for  15  tons  of  roots,  /15  ;  for  tops,  Js.;  total,  /15  ys.; 
leaving  a  profit  of  .^3  12s.  per  acre  over  and  above  the 
interest  of  capital.  As  to  the  state  in  which  the  land 
is  left,  he  says,  "  I  have  grown  Sugar-Beet  side  by 
side  with  Beans,  and  have  not  at  present  noticed  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  after  crop."  He  recom- 
mends that  the  crop  should  take  the  place  of  Beans, 
Peas,  and  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  breadth  of  roots. 
"To  supersede  white  straw  crops  by  Sucar-Beet  would. 


possession  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  his  herd  at 
Aylesby  Manor  is  considered  the  best  large  herd  in 
Britain.  He  has  hired  the  best  Booth  bulls  bred  at 
Warlaby,  Killerby,  and  Westland,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  IVeal  Royal  is  one  of  the  hand- 
cows  in  the  Aylesby  herd  ;  a  yearling  heifer 
from  her  was  sold  to  go  to  Canada  for  200  gs.,  and 
IVarrioi's  Plume,  a  cow  of  the  same  tribe,  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Torr  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Beattie,  of  Annan,  who 
exhibited  her  at  the  shows  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  at  both  places  she  won  the  1st  prizes. 
The  second  bull,  Newburgh  3D,  also  a  yearling,  was 
bred  by  Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell,  of  Newburgh  Park, 
Easingwold,  Yorkshire,  and  is  by  The  Bard  (25,276), 
and  out  of  Georgiita  by  Vesuvius  (21,017).  In  a 
proof  catalogue  with  which  we  are  kindly  favoured  by 
Mr.  Thornton  an  account  of  his  successes  and  breeding 
is  given,  from  which  we  abridge  the  following : — 
Newburgh  30  won  the  1st  prize  in  his  class  and 
silver  cup  as  the  best  bull  of  any  age  at  the  Easingwold 
Show,  1871  ;  the  1st  prize  of  £2$  as  the  best  yearling 
bull,  beating  several  noted  winners,  at  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Society's  meeting  at  York,  in  August,  1871, 
and  the  first  premium  at  the  Ryedale  Show.  He  is 
full  of  the  blood  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  Oxford  tribe  of 
Shorthorns,  which  has  always  commanded  high  prices, 
and  was  used  as  a  cross  with  the  celebrated  Duchess 
family.  His  sire,  The  Bard,  bred  by  Lord  Fevershara 
at  Duncombe  Park,  was  got  by  Photograph  (20,492), 
dam  Barefoot  (prize  heifer  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England's  meetings  in  1862)  by  Chanti- 
cleer (17,530),  g.d.  Ballad  Singerhy  5TH  Duke  of 
Oxford  (12,762),  &c.  Photograph  was  by  Sky- 
rocket, a  son  of  5TH  Duke  of  Oxford,  and 
Chanticleer  was  also  by  5TH  Duke  of  Oxford, 
out  of  China,  by  Mr.  Bates'  4TH  DuKE  OF  YORK. 
Skyrocket  won  the  1st  prize  at  the  Royal  Society's 
meeting  in  186 1,  and  at  the  Yorkshire  Society's  Show 
in  1862.  Newburgh  3d's  dam  by  Vesuvius,  who 
was  by  Vice  Chancellor,  g.d.  (a  son  of  5TH  Duke 
oir  Oxford)  out  of  Valelta  by  5TH  Duke  of  Oxford 
(12,762),  &c.  This  5TH  Duke  of  Oxford  (by 
Duke  of  Glo'ster,  out  of  Oxford  \Uh  by  4TK 
Duke  of  York)  was  bred  by  Earl  Ducie,  and  sold 
when  five  months  old  for  300  gs.  to  Lord  Feversham. 
He  won  the  1st  prizes  both  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  at  the 
Yorkshire  Society  in  186S. 

The  Waresley  Park  sale,  which  we  mentioned 

three  weeks  since,  takes  place  next  Friday,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thornton.  The  catalogue 
comprises  71  head,  of  which  47  are  females, 
herd   contains   representativ 


think,;be  a  mistake  ;  for  assuming  the  fertility  of  the  j  ^^  kZ;'  Uiber  mrgwhic'h  m^y' be  named  the 
rm  to  be  maintained  by  glazing,  ,t  would  be  a  great  I  j^e^^^^^    Countesses,    and    Finellas.      The    "Fame" 
be,    bred   originally   by   Mr.  Booth, 


inconvenience  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  straw  grown. 
The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  that,  where 
a   farmer   is   situate   within  2  miles  of  a  Sugar-Beet 
factory,  it  will  answer  his  purpose  to  grow  fr 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  his 


if  "he  can  obtain  £ 
pulp  back  at  I2j.  per  t 
th  the  weight  oi 
ally  with  corn  and  cak 
the  waste  caused  by 


rable  land  in  Sugar- Beets, 
ton  for  them,  and  have  the 
11,  which  will  amount  to  about 
the  Beetroot,  and,  if  fed  liber- 
will  in  great  measure  replace 
*ng  so  much  produce  from 


the  farm."  The  effect  upon  the  locality  is  intimated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Beet  costs  in  labour  £1  per  acre 

3re  than  the  crops  which  it  displaces. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  "  Kboda  Bux," 

on  the  Treatment  of  Cattle  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, will  be  read  with  interest.  It  can  hardly  fail 
of  attention  from  the  authorities  of  the  Great  Western 
Company,  who  are  responsible  for  the  experience  it 
describes  :  and  the  history  of  suffering  and  injury 
which  it  relates  must,  one  would  think,  lead  them  at 
once  to  direct  the  very  obvious  improvements  and 
corrections  which  are  at  present  needed  in  all  that 
relates  to  their  cattle  train  service. 


further  alteration  — —  At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  on  Monday  trade  in  beasts  was  dull,  and  the 
prices  of  the  previous  Monday  were  realised  with 
difficulty  :  for  sheep,  prices  were  not  much  altered, 
and  choice  calves  were  scarce  and  dear.  Thursday's 
trade  m  beasts  was  dull,  at  Monday's  figures. 

The  matter  which  seemed  to  engross  most  of 

the  attention  of  Irish  agriculturists  last  week  was  the 

Transfer  of  the  "Martin  Estates"  inConnaught, 

from  the  Law  Life  Assurance  Company 

prising  English  capitalists.     The  Irish  daily  papers  are    tribe  of 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 
cattle. 
Two  very  well  bred  young  bulls  have  recently  been 
consigned  to  Messrs.  William  &  Frederick  Fanning,  of 
Wooroowoolgen,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales, 
per  Sobraon.  The  first  of  these  animals  is  Weal 
Lord,  calved  September,  1S70,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Torr, 
of  Aylesby  Manor  ;  sire  Lord  Napier,  dam  IVeal 
Royal  hy  Booth  Royal  (15,673),  and  of  the  Waterloo 
by  Waterloo  (2816)  tribe.  We  have,  therefore,  i- 
this  bull  that  combination  of  Booth  and  Bates  familii 
which  so  often  yields  first-rate  animals.  His  sir 
Lord  Napier,  of  the  "Mantalini"  tribe,  was  by  Mr. 
Booth's  Ravenspur  (20,628),  dam^//;«,;by  British 
Prince  (14,197),  g.d.  Sylph  by  Hopewell  {10,332), 
&c.  A  yearling,  daughter  oi  Alpine,  was  sold  at  the 
late  Mr.  Barnes'  sale  at  Westland,  August,  1871,  for 
750  gs.  Booth  Royal  was  by  Mr.  R.  Booth's 
Hopewell,  from  Mr.  J.  Booth's  Gertrude,  of  the 
"  Bracelet"  tribe,  and  his  portrait  is  given  in  the  13th 
volume  of  Coates'  Herd  Book.  British  Prince  and 
Crown  Prince  were  two  of  Mr.  R.  Booth's  most 
noted  bulls,  and  were  the  sires  of  the  well-known 
Warlaby  prize  animals  for  many  years. 


The' 


horthoms,  descended  from  Waterloo  31/,  bred 


joyous  over   the  expected  Arcadia  that   is  to  be  I  by  Mr.  Bates  at  Kirklevingto 


has  been  in  Mr.  Torr' 


Crown  Prince  (10,087),  Hopewell  (10,332),  Har- 
binger (10,297),  and  many  other  celebrated  animals; 
also  Mr.  Foljambe's  Lady's  Slipper  and  her  noted  de- 
scendants, Mr.  Grove  (Wood's)  "Norman"  family. 
The  Countesses,  bred  on  Tyneside,  trace  to  stock  in 
Northumberland,  going  directly  back  to  Mr.  Jobhng's 
Traveller  (655),  and  the  Finellas,  bred  from  a  cow 
by  Mr.  Bates'  3D  DuKE  of  Northumberland  (3647), 
'  inally  from  noted  stock  in  Nottinghamshire. 
The  other  animals  are  bred  from  the  herds  belonging 
Crawley,  of  Stockwood  Park  ;  Mr.  Dudding, 
of  Panton  ;  the  late  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  ;  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Majoribanks,  of  Bushey  Grove.  Cleveland 
Lad  3D  ( 14, 283),  (son  of  2D  Cleveland  Lad,  sire  of  the 
1000  gs.  Grand  Duke),  was  one  of  the  earliest  bulls 
used  ;  Sylvester,  by  a  son  of  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(11,382),  came  from  Lord  Feversham;  and  Volun- 
teer, bred  from  the  Cobham  Park  herd,  was  by  Mar- 
MADUKE,  also  a  son  of  the  old  DuKE  OF  Gloucester. 
Sons  of  these  sires,  bred  from  the  best  cows,  have  also 
been  used,  imparting  to  the  herd  a  great  similarity  of 
character.  The  sires  latest  in  service,  or  now  in  use, 
are  Colonel  Kingscote's  General  Wetherby 
(lot  48),  a  son  of  2D  DuKE  OF  Wetherby,  bred 
by  Captain  Gunter  from  the  prize  cow  Duchess  Tltli, 
and  Windsor  Lad  (lot  49),  from  a  cow  by  Colonel 
Towneley's  Royal  Butterfly  Sth,  and  whose  dam 
was  by  Mr.  Booth's  Windsor  2D.  The  .animals  are 
spoken  of  as  exceedmgly  useful,  as  regular  breeders, 
and  good  milkers. 

Mr.  Thornton  sold  the  late  Mr.  Elias.  Clarke's 

herd  on  the  4th  inst.  The  stock,  which  was  of  useful 
character,  was  brought  out  in  good  order.  The  top 
price,  50  gs.,  was  given  for  Serade,  a  6-year-old,  by 
Mr.  Robarts.  Mr.  Beattie,  of  Scotland,  also  secured 
several  animals  of  good  families  at  low  prices.  An 
average  of  ^^26  lar.  was  realised  over  the  46  head 
offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Angerstein's  herd  was  dispersed  by  Mr. 

Thornton  on  the  3d  inst.  at  Ashby  Lodge,  Rugby; 
The  stock  was  principally  collected  from  weU-known 
herds.  Thirty-seven  head  were  sold  at  an  average  of 
/31  lis.  2d.  Among  the  principal  transactions  were 
the  following  :—/'>v«.w  Palriek,  eight  years  old, 
37  gs.>  W.  Moriey;  Blossom,  six  years,  41  gs.,  A. 
Ashworth;  Feb,  three  years,  41  gs.,  E.  W'orley; 
iMdv  of  Branches  and  calf,  78  gs..  Captain  Senhouse  ; 
Buxom  Maid,  two  years,  40  gs.,  E.  Wortley  ;  Stra-o}- 
fcro',  two  years,   57  gs..   Captain  Senhouse ;  Z^wrffw 
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(/  Hazlewood,  42  gs.,  J.  Smith;  Princess,  yearling,  Theywi 
40  gs.,  W.  Cropper;  Azalea,  yearling,  41  gs.,  S.  wedged 
Beattie.  The  bulls  sold  at  fair  good  prices,  British  '  should 
Victor  went  for  -52  gs.,  Mr.   Nunneley ;  Utility,  !  under  : 


40  gs.,  J.  Riddey  ;  and  Lord  of  Branches,  43  gs.,  ;  teeth  are 
J.  Smith.  •'    "    "■ 


:  all  put  in  mathematically  true,  and  properly  ]  of  seed 
p  by   machinery  in   about  ten  minutes.     I 
the  human  labour  to  accomplish  this  at 
It  a  lesson  for  agriculture  !     When  our 


I  down  they  won't  bite  properly,  and  so 
__    __  the     teeth     of    harrows     and     pulpers. 

Nothing  like  keeping  everything  sharp,  including  the 
I  mental  or  calculating  faculties.  Just  start  the  riggers 
and  down  come  showers  of  chaff,  lots  of  broken  cake, 
pulped  food,  water  for  stock,  and  all  this  while  the 


white  Wheat,  but  manured  with  2  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano,  and  i  cwt.  of  salt.  4th.  Mangel ; 
land  broadshared  after  harvest ;  weeds,  &c. ,  harrowed 
and  burned.  Twenty-five  loads  of  shed  manure  spread 
in  October  or  November.  Land  trench-ploughed,  two 
horses  in  front  plough,  followed  in  same  track  by  iron 
plough  {breast  taken  oft),  drawn  by  four  strong  horses. 
Land  lies  until  early  in  April,  then  broadshared ;  3  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  guano  and  2  cwt.  of  salt  worked  in,  and 
Mangel  seed  drilled  in  rows  at  28  inches  from 


LABOURERS'    COTTAGES. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (fig.  298)  represent  u  ,  ^„.j,^„ ,  .„.   , — _   .„_  „ 

block  of  three  cottages  under  one  roof,  and  they  have  great  millstones  are  filling  your  sacks  with  bean  meal !  row.  Time  of  drilling,  April  15  to  20.  beed  pre- 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  jun.,  as  an  !  and  ground  Oats  for  your  horses  and  cattle.  Even  the  I  viously  soaked  in  the  wet  sand  for  a  few  days.  5th. 
additional  illustration  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  I  grindstone  is  at  your  service,  so  your  scythe  or  other  Wheat.  Sow  in  November,  with  2  cwt.  of  guano 
obtained  from  the  grouping  together  of  cottages  of  I  tools  may  be  always  in  proper  order.  Every  young  I  and  I  cwt.  of  salt.  Land  scarified  after  harvest ; 
varying  accommodation.  |  farmer  should  receive  a  steam  education,  if  I  may  so  I  weeds  and  stubble  collected  and  burned.     6th.   Beans. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  a  block  of  I  call  it,  and  no  doubt  he  will,  as  the  old  folks  die  out.  Twelve  loads  of  shed  manure  carted  and  spread, 
three  cottages  is  shown  upon  a  preceding  page  (p.  1023)  '  He  will  have  grown  up  in  a  steam  age,  and  not  under  and  land  ploughed  very  deeply,  with  three  horses 
of  this  journal  in  which  two  of  the  cottages  were  pro- I  the  old  slow-coach  y,'^™^  of  dear  hand  and  horse  abreast ;  drilledat  l8-inchintervals,—thepressureputon 
vided  with  three  bedrooms  while  the  third  had  but  power.  The  cheapest  arrangements  for  steamed  food  to  the  drill,  so  that  the  coulters  should  cut  through  the 
two  bedrooms.  In  this  instance  the  amount  of  accom-  !  are  some  great  cast-iron  pans  or  coppers,  deep  and  furrow  slice,  and  deposit  the  Beans  deeply  in  the  solid 
modation  is  reversed,  for  while  the  centre  cottage  has  wide  enough  for  a  man  or  boy  to  stand  in  and  mix  up  |  subsoil.  7th^  Wheat,  either  white  or  red,  drillea 
three  bedrooms  the  cottage  on  each  side  of  it  has  only  the  baskets  of  chaff,  malt  combs,  bran,  and  cake 
two  bedrooms. 


October  or  November, 


cwt.  of  guano,  and 
of  salt,   the  Bean  stubble 


That  there  is  advantage  in 
building  a  certain  proportion  of 
cottages  with  a  diminished  number 
of  bedrooms,  especially  on  large 
estates  and  in  districts  where  cot- 
tage accommodation  is  plentiful, 
is  obvious  when  we  consider  that 
the  census  returns  show  that  where 
one  family  exists  with  parents  and 
five  children,  there  are  two  with 
three  children  and  three  with  one 
child  only,  and  a  fraction  more 
than  two  with  no  children  at  all. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which 
perhaps  is  too  much  overlooked, 
and  which  proves  that  in  many 
cases  strict  rules  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  bedrooms  may  be 
relaxed,  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
our  pockets  but  of  the  labourer 
himself. 

In  the  present  instance  the 
object  has  been  to  reduce  the 
cubical  area  afforded  within  the 
cottages,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  the  requisite 
breathmg  space,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  cost  in  equal  ratio. 

That  this  has  been  done  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  cubical 
contents  of  these  cottages  with 
preceding  examples  ;  they  are  as 
follows-: — The  centre  cottage  con- 
tains—in the  living-room,  1200  ft. 
cube  ;  in  the  scullery,  704  feet  ; 
in  the  pantry,  254  feet  ;  in  the 
fuel  store,  136  feet ;  in  the  first 
or  parents'  bedroom,  877  feet  ; 
in  the  second  bedroom,  670  feet ; 
in  the  third  bedroom,  630  feet  ; 
and  in  the  porch,  staircase,  and 
landing,  713  feet  cube.  The  two 
outside  cottages  each  contain — in 
the  living-rooms,  II 86  feet  cube  ; 
in  the  sculleries,  448  feet  ;  in  the 
parents'  bedrooms,  942  feet ;  in 
the  second  bedrooms,  498  feet ; 
and  in  the  porches,  staircases, 
closets,  and  landings,  858  feet  cube 
each  ;  making  a  total  of  13,336 
cubic  feet  altogether. 

The  average  cost  of  the  cot- 
tages, without  any  outbuildings, 
may  be  said  to  be  about  £l\?> 
each,  or  ^354  for  the  block. 


having  been  cleaned,  cross- 
ploughed,  and  then  ploughed  into 
form  ready  for  the  Wheat.  8th. 
Winter  Tares.  Wheat  stubble 
scarified  and  cleaned,  and  2  bush, 
of  Tares  drilled  per  acre.  No 
manure  applied.  Tares  cut  in 
May  and  June,  passed  through 
the  chaff-cutter,  and  given  to 
horses  and  cattle ;  rest  made 
into  hay.  8a.  Cattle  Cabbage 
same  year  after  Tares.  Land 
heavily  manured  with  25  loads  of 
shed  manure,  then  deeply  ploughed 
and  trench-ploughed,  same  as  for 
Mangel.  Cabbages  planted  out 
at  intervals  of  28  inches,  the  lines 
being  drawn  by  the  drill.  Cab- 
bages consumed  in  early  spring  by 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  some  pulped 
for  the  cattle.  All,  however, 
taken  off  the  land.  We  gener- 
ally have  2  or  3  acres  of  Cab- 
bages planted  in  March,  and  con- 
sumed in  September  and  October, 
gth.  Oats ;  2  bush,  per  acre, 
drilled  at  6-inch  intervals,  sown 
down  with  red  Clover.  M.anure  : 
2  cwt.  of  guano  and  i  cwt.  salt. 
The  Beans  and  Wheat,  Mangel 
and  Cabbage,  are  all  horse-hoed 
with  Garrett's  patent  horse-hoe, 
two  or  three  times,  and  also  hand- 
hoed.  The  knives  are  changed 
according  to  the  width  of  drill. 
A  man  and  pair  of  horses  do  12 
acres  per  day. 

My  Rotation  on  Light  Land.^ 
1st  year.  Red  Clover  mowed  for 
hay  and  then  fed  as  on  the  heavy 
land ;  sometimes  manured  after 
first  cutting.  2d.  Wheat.  3  cwt. 
salt  sown  early  in  spring.  3d. 
Barley  (sown  down  with  Italian 
Rye-grass) ;  2  cwt.  guano,  3  cwt. 
of  salt.  4th.  Italian  Rye-grass, 
well  sewage-irrigated,  and  cut 
several  times,    sth.  Italian  Rye- 


fed 


6th. 


AGRICULTURAL 

NOTES.  ^^^,^ 

By  Mr.  Mechi. 
The  Steam-driven  Pulper,  Chafi- 
cutter,  Grinding  Mill,  &^c. — It 
does  astonish  me  exceedingly  that  farmers  of  400 
or  500  acres  of  land,  having  plenty  of  capital  and 
live  stock,  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interes 
to  be  without  steam-power  (fixed  or  movable)  for 
the  purposes  of  stock  feeding.  On  my  little  farm  of 
1 70  acres,  with  some  20  or  30  bullocks  and  200  sheep 
I  should  be  completely  at  sea  without  steam.  My 
Bentall's  pulper,  with  some  160  steel  teeth  revolving 
rapidly  on  an  Archimedean  screw,  chews  up,  in  an 
instant,  a  great  Cabbage  or  Mangel,  and  as  it  is  spread 
out,  on  comes  a  layer  of  steamed  chaff,  malt  combs, 
bran  and  cake,  piping  hot,  brought  from  the  coppers, 
so  that  it  ultimately  all  forms  a  sandwich,  several  feet 
high,  ready  for  Sunday's  dinner.  How  people  can  en- 
dure anything  slower  than  steam,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
Then  there  is  the  "  millering "— such  a  packing  up 
and  fetchmg  back  sacks  of  corn,  waste  of  time  and 
money,  that  I  really  think  my  farming  friends  are  not 
half  so  sharp  in  these  matters  as  they  are  in  the 
matters  of  buying  and  selling.  I  have  worked  my 
fixed  steam-engine  for  24  years,  and  Bentall's  pulper 
for  15  years,  so  I  sent  it  to  have  160  new  teeth  in. 


White  Peas,  sown  in  January, 
and  picked  green  for  London 
market.  The  Pea  haulm  removed 
to  another  field  for  making,  and 
the  land  cleaned  and  sown  with 
—6a.  White  Turnips,  fed  off, 
with  cake,  com,  &c.  7th.  Wheat, 
sown  in  December,  3  cwt.  salt  in 
spring.  Sth.  Barley,  sown  with 
red  Clover,  and  manured  with  2 
cwt.  guano  and  6  bush,  of  salt. 

Reform  in  Live  Stock  Manage- 
they  are  brought  and  thrown  into  the  copper.  Mine  ment.  —  Venerable  agricultural  customs,  be  they  as 
have  been  in  use  more  than  20  years  and  are  of  cast-  dear  to  us  as  they  may,  by  long  indulgence  and 
iron,  of  the  following  dimensions— 3  feet  deep,  4  feet  use,  must  give  way  to  a  more  modern  and  different 
wide,  inside  measure.  We  fill  them  until  they  are  piled  up  practice  if  the  latter  is  proved 
like  a  cone.  They  are  surrounded  by  44-inch  brick-  profitable.  I  therefore 
work,  waste  steam  passing  around  them  on  its  way  to  open  farmyards,  exposed 
the  atmosphere.  The  advantages,  as  regards  the  well-  '  ing  at  large^  of  farm^ 
'ng  of  the  stock,  are  unmistakable.  The  pulped  food 


Fig.  29S.— block  of  three  cottages. 

:  u,  B,  B,  Sculltjry:  c,  c,  c.  Pantry  :  d,  FuqI  :  e,  e 
?,  F,  Bedroom  No.  2  ;  g,  Bedroom  No.  3  ;  h,  h,  CIo 


alone,  without  steaming,  is  far  superior  to  cut  roots — 
and  especially  when  given  warm,  as  ours  is.  The 
animab  fill  themselves  quicker  and  better,  are  less 
liable  to  flatulence,  and  are  entirely  free  from  the 
risk  of  choking.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  to  commu- 
nicate such  facts  to  each  other  ?    I  think  it  is. 


J\fy  Rotation  of  Crops  on  Heazy  Land. — 1st  year. 
Red  Clover  after  Oats  once  mowed  for  hay,  afterwards 
top-manured  with  10  loads  of  shed  manure,  then  close 
folded  with  sheep,  eating  cake,  com,  malt  combs,  and  |  Dung-heaps, 


be  the  most 
redict  that  the  days  of 
d  dung-heaps,  and  the  roam- 
nimals,  are  numbered.  Their 
abolition  will  be  a  long  and  big  job,  but  we  must  keep 
pegging  away  for  the  individual  and  general  good  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
change  will  be  the  removal  of  those  great  fences  that 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  shelter  and  restraint 
of  animals  roaming  at  large.  Our  cattle  will  be  in 
covered  and  enclosed  yards  with  paved  floors,  and 
amply  ventilated  roofs,  and  our  sheep,  including  breed- 
ing ewes,  will  be  fenced  in  mth  iron  hurdles  on  wheels, 
or  Italian  Rye-grass  will  be  permis- 


occasional   one  for  odds  and 


Wheat,  drilled  9  inches  apart ;' ends,  will  not  be  required,  for  the  manure  w-iU  be  taken 
4  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  ;  horse-hoed  twice,  and  well  |  out  of  the  covered  and  paved  yards  m  a  ht  condition 
spring.    3d.  Rivett  Wheat,  same  quantity  1  for  spreading  and  ploughing,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
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dry.  Catlle  will  never  be  without  free  access  to  water, 
and  also  to  rock  salt  in  the  mangers.  Their  food  will 
be  composed  of  a  considerable  variety,  intermixed 
and  prepared,  and  seasoned  with  condiments.  I  use 
Simpson's  Cattle  Spice.  The  same  remarks  as  to  water 
and  feeding  will  apply  to  sheep  in  the  fold.  When 
cattle  are  grazing  they  take  much  e.xercise,  especially  if 
the  land  is  poor  and  the  food  sparse  ;  but  in  the  cattle 
shed  they  stand  at  the  manger,  fill  the  first  stomach 
quickly,  lie  down,  and  ruminate,  thus  making  the  best 
use  of  their  food.  Animals  will  grow  and  fatten  faster 
this  way,  and  consume  less  food,  than  when  roaming 
at  large.  They  are  more  healthy,  they  lie  on  a  warm 
and  dry  bed  (for  straw  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat),  in  a 
well-ventilated  shed,  and  they  are  free  from  those 
atmospheric  changes,  and  dangerous  lying  on  wet  grass 
(damp  sheets).  They  are  infinitely  less  subject  to 
death  or  disease  under  cover  than  roaming  at  large. 
This  I  have  proved  by  25  years  of  practical  experience. 
At  present  we  are  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  causes  of 
disease,  but  I  have  found  when  I  did  have  any  losses 
it  was  by  animals  exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes. 
The  east  wind,  that  blights  our  hedges  with  cater- 
pillars, often  produces  disease  in  our  sheep  and  cattle. 
Sheep  should  never  feed  off  grass  or  Clover  without 
cake,  corn,  or  other  food.  The  rot,  or  fluked  liver,  is 
prevented  by  giving  to  each  sheep  a  pint  or  less  of 
Barley  daily,  even  when  on  pastures  or  meadows 
known  as  causing  rot.  Old  short-woolled,  broken- 
mouthed  ewes  will  fatten  rapidly  in  a  warm,  ventilated 
shed  or  stable,  if  fed  on  pulped  roots,  chaffed  grass, 
cake,  meal,  &c.  ;  but  they  might  ramble  a  long  while 
on  poor  pastures,  in  autumn  or  winter,  without  fatten- 
ing. Old  folks  like  warmth  and  shelter,  and  so  do 
young  ones  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  Long-wooUed 
sheep  can  best  withstand  cold  if  the  weather  is  dry 
and  the  ground  not  wet.  Fatting  sheep  do  well  on 
sparred  floors,  or  on  burned  clay  ashes. 

Beiuare  of  a  Savage  Stockman  or  Groom. — The 
losses  arising  from  a  severe  or  brutal  treatment  of 
animals  is  considerable,  therefore  quietly  satisfy  your 
mind  as  to  the  treatment  the  stock  receive. 

Straw  for  Thatching. — Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  use 
new,  reedy  wheat  straw  for  thatching.  Thatchers  will 
tell  you  that  the  water  will  find  its  way  between  the 
circular  glassy  sides  of  the  straw ;  but  old  wheat 
straw  is  squeezed  flat,  and  often  split,  by  pressure  in 
the  stack,  so  that  it  forms  a  compact  and  safe  covering. 
I  always  thatch  all  my  straw,  and  have  a  handy  parcel 
of  old  straw  for  thatching.  Many  farmers  had  their 
stacks  unthatched  on  September  29,  with  a  week's 
heavy  rain,  because  they  had  no  old  straw,  and  have 
not  yet  threshed  any  corn.  Straw  stacks  are  too  often 
left  to  rot  unthatched. 

Tiptrc!  Hall  Farm  (see  p.  1209). — Good  Mr.  Fish, 
in  his  zeal,  has  greatly  over-valued  both  my  land  and 
my  exertions.  As  to  honours,  all  1  desire  is  the 
honour  of  having  been  useful  to  the  agriculture  of  my 
country.    J.  J.  Mcchi,  October. 


TREATMENT  OF  CATTLE  BY  RAIL- 
WAV  COMPANIES. 
When  a  person  has  a  grievance,  the  fashion  is  tc 
write  to  the  Times.  I  prefer  writing  to  you,  simply 
because  all  your  readers  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  the  grievance  I  am  about  to 
complain  of  affects  them,  as  it  has  affected  me.  My 
cause  of  complaint  is  the  treatment  of  cattle  by  railway 
companies.  I  shall  simply  state  facts,  and  leave  your 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  whethe 
Mr.  Martin's  Act  should  not  occasionally  be  called  into 
requisition  in  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  cattle 
whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  transit. 

Feeling  the  force  of  Mr.  Mechi's  remark,  that  the 
more  cattle  the  more  meat,  and  the  more  meat  the  more 
corn,  I  determined  to  stock  my  small  farm  ;  and  having 
been  recommended  to  try  Bristol  market,  accompanied 
by  my  bailiff,  I  went  there,  and  purchased,  on  the 
25th  of  last  month,  a  lot  of  Irish  Shorthorns— about 
30,  and  finer  animals  I  never  cast  eyes  on ;  and 
although  they  had,  owing  to  strong  head-winds  in 
crossing  from  Ireland,  been  12  or  14  hours  longer 
on  the  voyage  than  usual,  they  were  as  fresh 
as  could  be  desired.  For  these  -animals  I  paid 
in  the  Bristol  market  ji'700.  They  were  driven 
immediately  to  the  cattle  wharf  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  where  they  arrived  a  little  after  9  in  the 
morning.  On  bespeaking  trucks  for  Salisbury,  I  was 
told  the  cattle  would  be  trucked  at  7  P.M.,  and  remain 
in  the  trucks  until  3  A.  M.  next  morning,  when  they 
would  arrive  at  Salisbury  at  S  the  same  day. 

Whilst  standing  at  the  cattle  wharf  I  saw  a  number 
of  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle  trucked  :  all  of  them  were 
said  to  be  for  Reading  or  London.  They  received 
dispatch  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  unfortunate 
purchasers  residing  on  branch  lines,  like  Salisbury,  had 
to  leave  their  cattle  in  the  so-called  pens  provided  by 
the  railway  company  for  the  receipt  of  stock.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  pens  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisa- 
tion ;  a  simple  strip  of  ground,  the  site  of  an  old 
quarry,  up  and  down,  in  parts  too  steep  for  an 
animal  to  stand  comfortably,  uncovered,  undrained, 
and,  when  I  saw  them,  2  or  3  inches  deep  with 
sludge.       Such    is    the    accommodation    afforded  by 


Iway  company  for  cattle  to  be  detained 
for  their  convenience  a  whole  day  and  the  best  part  of 
the  night.  Having  luckily  taken  the  precaution  to 
leave  my  bailiff  with  the  catlle,  I  started  on  my 
irney  homewards,  some  20  miles  west  of  South- 
pton.  At  Salisbury  I  discovered  that  my  unfortu- 
:e  beasts  would  be  retrucked  at  Salisbury  at  2  P.M. 
next  day,  sent  on  to  Southampton,  where  they  would 
main  a  night,  and  go  on  to  their  destination  (a  few 
iles  out  of  Southampton)  next  morning,  reaching  it 
about  8  A.M.  ;  the  total  distance  from  Bristol  being 
rather  less  than  go  miles,  involving  48  hours  from  time 
of  delivery  to  railway.  On  my  arrival  at  Bishopstoke 
ccosted  by  a  salesman,  who  asked  me  whether 
I  was  the  gentleman  who  had  purchased  a  lot  of  fine 
leasts  which  he  saw  in  the  railway  pens  ;  on  my 
nswering  in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
had  left  some  one  to  take  care  of  them,  as  he  would 
I'ager  two  to  one  that  the  animals  would  never  leave 
Bristol  before  Saturday  morning  ;  that  he  and  others 
had  been  served  that  way  at  Bristol,  and  that  one  of 
his  friends  had  shortly  previously  lost  a  bullock,  which 
from  exhaustion  had  fallen  down  in  the  truck  and  been 
trodden  to  death  by  the  others.  That  the  animals  were  so 
knocked  about  with  the  everlasting  shuntings  and  jolt- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  trucks  never  being  properly 
screwed  up,  and  fatigued  with  the  delay,  that  for  his 
part  he  would  never  send  by  rail  but  road  by  easy 
stages.  Feeling  uneasy  ater  what  he  told  me,  in  the 
of  going  home  I  returned  next  morning  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  arrival  there,  at  10  A.M.,  I  discovered 
that  my  animals  had  never  left  Bristol  on  the  Friday 
morning,  and  that  they  would  have  to  stay  until  the 
following  mornmg  ;  and  as  I  found  that  if  I  sent  them 
viii  Southampton  I  should  not  get  them  until  Monday 
morning,  I  gave  instructions  by  telegraph  to  my  bailiff 
to  truck  them  only  to  Romsey,  and  road  them  some 
16  miles  across  country  to  their  destination.  Personally, 
I  make  no  complaint  of  a  single  railway  official  ;  they 
were  simply  the  servants  of  a  vicious  system.  To  cut 
a  long  story  short,  I  got  my  animals  home  on  Monday 
afternoon,  by  no  means  in  the  state  in  which  I  delivered 
them  to  the  railway  ;  and  had  not  my  bailiff  found 
a  field  a  little  out  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  turned 
them  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  kept  them  until 
trucked  on  the  Friday  evening,  I  believe  I 
should  have  scarcely  had  one  beast  alive.  Had 
I  left  my  beasts,  as  others  did,  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  rail  in  the  way  the  railway  company  forward 
them  in  their  course  of  business,  not  one  would  have 
survived.  The  failure  to  truck  them  on  the  Friday 
morning  would  have  involved  their  delay  from  Satur- 
day evening  to  Monday  morning  in  Southampton,  had 
I  "railed  "  them  to  the  station  nearest  my  home.  My 
bailiff  informs  me  that  when  he  delivered  them 
the  Friday  evening  into  the  trucks,  the  animals  wen 
fresh  as  he  could  wish,  and  that  they  hail  q 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  voyage  during  the 
24  hours  they  were  at  grass — that  when  he  saw  them 
at  Salisbury  he  could  not  believe  them  to  be  the  same 
animals.  The  continual  shunting  and  knocking  about 
had  taken  all  the  bloom  from  off  them.  Two  heifers 
had  fallen,  or  laid  down  ;  one  nearly  killed  (certainly 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  ^5)  ;  the  other  much 
knocked  about.  On  Saturday  afternoon  my  bailiff 
walked  them  about  three  miles  out  of  Romsey, 
and  turned  them  into  a  meadow  for  24  hours, 
and  then  marched  them  about  six  miles  on 
the  Sunday,  when  he  gave  them  another  rest  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  brought  them  about  seven 
miles  home,  but  in  very  diffijrent  condition  from  what 
they  were  when  driven  out.  of  Bristol  market.  They 
are  now  doing  well  in  a  sheltered  meadow,  but  all  are 
least  £1  sterling  apiece  worse  than  they  were  when 
finally  delivered  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Bristol.  Such  are  the  plain  facts.  If  it  should  be 
asked,  "Why  parade  my  woes  in  the  columns  of  your 
journal ;  my  answer  is  that  what  has  happened  to  me 
nay  happen  to  others  less  able  to  run  the  risk  in  such 
I  case  ;  that  what  has  happened  to  me  need  not  happen 
f  the  railway  companies  performed  their  duties  to  the 
public,  as  they  are  morally,  if  not  legally,  bound  to  do. 
It  would  pay  a  railway  company  well  to  have  proper 
accommodation  for  the  benefit  of  cattle  at  their 
stations,  even  if  they  charged  so  much  per  head  : 
I,  for  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  buyers  of  stock 
generally,  would  willingly  pay  it.  They  might  have 
sufficient  wharfage  frontage  for  trucking  at  once  with- 
out those  innumerable  shuntings,  the  trucks  loosely 
linked  together,  jerking  the  very  souls  out  of  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  beasts  at  least  a  dozen  times  before 
departure,  and  they  might  so  arrange  their  trains  that 
animals  were  not  kept  nine  hours  penned  in  a  truck 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Corresponding  lines  might 
also  manage  their  times  for  goods  and  cattle  truck: 
as  not  to  keep  animals  waiting  six  or  eight  hours  before 
they  were  forwarded.  At  all  events,  if  they  do,  they 
ought  to  have  accommodation  for  feeding  the  cattle 
during  such  detention.  All  these  things  they  might 
reasonably  do,  and  do  them  they  would  if  they  studied 
their  own  interests.  Such  are  what  railway  companies 
might  do. 

Nothing,  however,  can  justify  a  railway  company, 
professing  to  carry  cattle,  and  knowing  the  average 
requirements  for  each  market  day  at  Bristol,  not 
having  sufficient  cattle-trucks  for  the  day,  and  not 
having  proper  lairs  for  the  reception  of  animals.  If 
there    be    on    the    direction    of    the    Great    Western 


lilway    any  gentleman   who,   like  myself,    feeds    a 

mber  of  beasts,  if  he  would  only  go  to  Bristol  incog. 
and  see  what  goes  on  there,  I  am  certain  he  would 

ver  trust  a  beast  of  his  own  to  the  care  of  his  railway. 

As  I  am  a  humble  follower  of  Mr.  Mechi,  and  a 
devout  believer  in  the  creed  of  "More  cattle  more 
beef,  and  more  beef  more  corn,"  I  am  compelled  to 
buy  my  beasts  where  I  can  have  a  pick  from  a  number 
of  those  best  suited  to  make  meat  and  manure.  I  have 
visited  several  fairs,  and  never -liad  so  good  a  choice  as 
t  saw  in  Bristol  market.  To  Bristol  market  I  shall  go 
again,  and,  provided  there  be  no  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  I  shall  "road"  them  the  whole  way  by  easy 
stages  of  8  or  10  miles  a  day,  leaving  them  in  green 
fields  at  least  iS  out  of  the  24  hours.  It  may  cost  me 
more  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  shall  have  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  poor  beasts 
are  not  tortured,  but  also  of  finding  them  at 
least  £1  a-head  in  better  condition  than  if  sent 
by  rail.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor  is 
the  withdrawal  of  the  traffic  of  one  stock-feeder  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  Great  Western  to  relinquish  their 
carriage  of  cattle.  As  I  have  shown,  I  am  by  no 
means  the  only  one  who  has  cause  of  complaint  ; 
possibly  the  publication  of  this  letter  may  bring  to  the 
front  others  who  have  suffered  in  like  manner  ;  under 
any  circumstances  it  will  be  a  warning  to  others  never 
to  leave  their  stock  until  they  see  them  trucked  and 
despatched,  and  if  they  have  to  go  over  another  line  on 
a  different  guage,  to  attend  and  see  them  retrucked  and 
dispatched,  or  they  may  find  their  cattle  damaged. 

The  noble-minded  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  has  tried 
to  do  much  for  the  unfortunate  ox  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  railway  companies.  In  some  things 
she  has  succeeded,  but  much  requires  to  be  done.  All 
attempts  to  feed  in  a  railway  carriage  have  failed  ;  the 
animals  will  not  eat.  Tliere  is  nothing,  however,  to 
prevent  railway  companies,  if  cattle  must  be  detained  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  rail,  to  detain  them 
in  sideways  in  country  places,  and  to  have  accommo- 
datii^i  land  close  at  hand,  charging  for  the  same ;  and 
in  a  place  like  Bristol,  with  such  a  large  and  increasing 
cattle  market,  and  the  improbability  of  getting  sufficient 
accommodation  immediately  about  the  town,  common 
sense  would  suggest  the  establishing  a  station  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  town,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  green  fields. 
Whether  common  sense,  or  even  common  humanity, 
will  prevail  is  doubtful,  until  public  opinion  is  strongly 
directed  against  the  present  system.  I  send  you  my 
name  and  address  and  subscribe  myself  as  heretofore, 
A'lwia  Btix. 


HEADS. 

Bv  Henry  Corbett. 
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dinner-table  one  evening  at  the  Farmer's  Club, 
■  identally  arose  as  to  the  chief  points  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  an  animal ;  when 
there  was  a  very  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  heads 
and  shoulders.  Narrowing  the  argument,  again,  to  any 
particular  point  to  go  by,  there  was  a  clear  majority 
amongst  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  us,  who  joined  in  the 
'  favour  of  heads.  The  shoulder,  no 
doubt,  answers  very  much  for  shape  and  symmetry  of 
frame,  but  the  head  answers  for  everything.  If  you  go 
for  breed,  you  look  above  all  to  the  head  ;  if  your  aim 
be  style  or  fashion,  you  must  seek  this  in  the  head,  as 
nine  times  in  ten  that  very  accomodating  phrase  known 
as  quality  should  prove  itself  by  a  good  head.  Vou  get 
at  the  very  purpose  of  an  animal  by  a  look  at  his  head. 
The  calm  placid  countenance  of  a  naturally]  thriving 
beast  ;  the  noble,  masculine,  well-defined  features  of  a 
sire  of  any  character  ;  the  several  uses  of  the  horse,  the 
instincts  of  the  dog,  and  the  mere  gluttony  of  the  pig, 
how  safely  you  may  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  studyiiig 
the  head.  A  scale  of  points  for  one  or  two  certain 
breeds  has  already  been  drawn  out ;  but,  in  none  of 
these  is  sufficient  importance,  at  least  as  I  am  led  to 
think,  attached  to  the  head  of  an  animal,  as  the  mam 
index  to  his  purity  of  blood,  strength  of  constitution, 
and  actual  fitness  for  that  service  for  which  he  is  in- 
tended. Who  would  take  to  himself  a  bull  with  a 
mean,  delicate,  "cowy"  head?  And  yet  I  have  seen 
such  distinguished  in  a  Royal  show-ring.  Or  who 
would  crave  for  his  own  riding  the  sour-visaged,  vicious- 
eyed  hack  ?  Or  care  to  breed,  or  try  to  breed  from  the 
steery-looking  heifer,  which  has  lost  the  very  semblance 
of  her  sex,  from  the  misdirected  zeal  employed  in  feed- 
ing her  up  for  show  ?  A  man  may  save  himself  a  deal  of 
money,  trouble  and  disappointment,  by  making  the  head 
a  first  principle  in  establishing  a  flock  or  starting  a  herd. 
So  strongly  have  I  felt  the  necessity  for  more  atten- 
tion being  given  to  this  matter,  that  I  have  during  the 
last  year  or  so  made  it  my  business  to  collect  from  some 
of  the  best  authorities,  either  as  breeders  or  judges,  as 
it  were,  a  standard  series  of  Heads,  with  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  any  one  feature  should  be  regarded  as  an 
excellence,  or  another  rejected  as  a  drawback.  In 
doing  so,  it  may  be  as  well'to  observe  the  herald's  order 
of  precedence,  and  in  bringing  under  review  the  several 
breeds  or  varieties  of  stock,  to  begin  with  that  citizen 
of  the  world,  the  Shorthorn.  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby, 
we  are  told,  "attached  much  importance  to  the  heads 
of  his  animals."     Conforming,  as  regards  cows,  to  the 
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popular  opinion  that  they  should  be  moderately  small 
and  tapering,  he  contended  that  the  bull  should  not 
only  be  broad  across  the  brows,  but  with  a  lusty  horn, 
especially  stout  at  the  base.  Mr.  Booth  would  not  use 
a  bull  in  which  these  substantial  evidences,  as  he 
regarded  them,  of  vigorous  constitution  and  procreative 
power  were  wanting.  And,  indeed,  sound  physiology 
teaches  that  the  more  or  less  luxurious  growth  of  the 
horn  is  the  result  of  constitutional  operations.  The 
marked  influence  of  ill-health  or  castration  on  the 
growth  of  the  horn,  is  suflicient  proof  of  this.  That 
the  use  of  sires  exhibiting  these  indications  of  a  mascu- 
line character  has  no  influence  on  the  female  progeny 
prejudicial  to  their  feminine  mien  and  character,  a 
glance  at  the  Warlaby  cows  and  heifers  will  show. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  lady-like  aspect,  and 
graceful  well  curved  waxy  horns ;  those  inextinguish- 
able tell-tales  of  some  otherwise  unsuspected  jump  in 
the  dark  out  of  the  dark — inky  horns  and  dingy  noses 
being  unknown  amongst  any  of  the  leading  families  at 
Warlaby.  The  mild,  prominent  eye  is  expressive  of 
that  equable  contented  temperament  so  favourable  to  the 
attainment  of  ripe  condition  ;  a  tendency  further  indi- 
cated by  the  double  chin-like  appendages  of  pendulous 
fat  beneath  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which,  however 
objected  to  by  some  admirers  of  the  more  horse-like 
conformation  of  the  head,  gives,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  an  engaging  piquancy  of  expression,  and  is 
always  regarded  approvingly  by  the  knowing  grazier  as 
an  earnest  of  aptitude  for  kindly  feeding.  So  say  the 
records  of  KiUerby  and  Warlaby,  while  this  description 
may  be  supplemented  by  something  more  in  detail. 

The  head  of  a  Shorthorn  bull  should  be  broad  and 
moderately  lengthy,  with  a  full  open  countenance,  a 
large  prominent  eye,  and  plenty  of  width  between  the 
horns,  where  there  should  be  a  good  covering  of  hair. 
The  horns  themselves  must  be  strong  and  slightly  back- 
ward with  a  very  gentle  inclination  upwards,  positively 
upright  horns  being  the  worst  of  all  kinds.  From 
being  broad  above,  the  head  should  taper  gradually 
towards  the  nose,  but  not  too  decisively,  as  nothing  is 
worse  than  a  bull  with  an  "egg-sucking"  frontispiece, 
as  a  houndsman  would  say ;  and  the  muzzle  itself  should 
be  of  a  clear  cream  or  flesh-colour.  Writing,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  Mr.  Wright  says  of  the  Shorthorn's 
head,  that  "some  prefer  it  to  be  long  and  lean,  whilst 
others  approve  of  its  being  thick  and  short ; "  but  the 
long  and  lean  head  for  a  Shorthorn  would  never  do  in 
these  days.  Mr.  Day,  speaking  to  the  merits  of  the 
famous  Durham  ox,  says,  "the  head  was  rather  long 
and  the  muzzle  fine,  eyes  bright  and  prominent,  with 
the  ears  long  and  thin."  According  to  the  print  the 
head  of  the  Durham  ox,  although  refined  and  high- 
bred, is  too  weak  and  delicate  even  for  a  steer,  that 
is,  to  pass  muster  in  these  times. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  improved  Shorthorn's  head 
is  to  be  found  in  the  female.  The  very  expression,  so 
calm,  so  sweet,  and  so  dignified,  is  of  itself  a  delightful 
"study  ; "  and  when  old  Homer,  in  the  way  of  compli- 
ment, applied  so  continually  the  epithet  bo-opis,  or  ox- 
eyed,  to  his  matron  goddess,  he  must  have  drawn  upon 
the  future,  and  have  pictured  to  himself  the  noble,  self- 
assured,  full  blown  beauty  of  one  of  our  modern 
"Duchesses."  The  tranquil  beaming  eye,  so  full,  so 
mild,  and  yet  so  prominent,  the  fairly  broad  forehead, 
rimnlngdown  in  that  graceful  line  to  the  muzzle,  where 
we  drop  the  goddess  or  we  shall  have  Jupiter  resuming 
his  masquerade,  intent  on  the  conquest  of  another 
Europa.  The  horns  of  the  Shorthorn  cow  should,  then, 
be  slightly  curved  and  spreading,  bright  and  clear  in 
complexion,  with  a  bronze,  tapering  tip  ;  the  nostrils 
wide,  with  the  ears  large,  and  fringed  with  that  fine 
delicate  hair,  "only  to  be  found,"  according  to  an 
enthusiast,  "on  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn."  Still,  good 
though  the  head  may  be,  this  loses  nearly  all  its  fasci- 
nation if  it  be  not  properly  set  on.  It  should  run  ele- 
gantly into  the  somewhat  full,  firm  neck,  with  plenty 
of  play  and  style  in  its  carriage.  Any  animal  which 
droops  its  head  in  a  half-guilty,  hang-dog  fashion,  can 
never  show  to  thorough  advantage,  and,  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  them  as  the  dandy  described 
his  partner  in  the  quadrille,  "with  her  head  buckled 
up  like  a  four-in-hand  leader."  But  the  naturally, 
nicely-arched  neck  is  the  thing  to  go  for,  be  it  in  a 
woman,  a  heifer,  or  a  horse.  That  'cute  observer  Sam 
Slick  felt  this  when  he  was  fastening  the  hooks  and 
eyes,  "  I  never  see  such  a  neck  since  I  was  raised.  It 
sprung  right  out  o'  the  breast  and  shoulder,  full  and 
round,  and  then  tapered  up  to  the  head  like  a  swan's." 

There  are  cerain  Shorthorn  tribes  or  herds  that  have 
always  been  known  for  good  heads.  Noticeably  enough, 
although  fed  terribly  high  for  exhibition,  the  Athelstane- 
ford  heifers  never  lost  their  beautiful  expression  of 
countenance,  and  Rose  of  something's  head  was  thought 
to  be  nearly  perfect.  I  had  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  these  animals  for  a  season  or  two,  occa- 
sionally crossing  with  them  as  they  went  the  rounds  of 
the  national  meetings,  from  England  back  again  to 
Scotland,  or  over  to  Ireland.  Then,  as  they  have 
demonstrated  at  Towneley,  the  Barmpton  Roses  throw 
handsome  and  blood-like  heads,  and  the  Hertforth 
Cherries,  as  I  am  assured,  were  a  family  renowned  for 
the  grandest  heads,  which  came  very  beautiful  and  high- 
bred, with  a  certain  whiteness  of  the  eye,  very  "  taking  " 
in  its  way.  Old  Cherry  was  the  dam  of  Gainford,  and 
Gainford  was  the  sire  of  all  Mr.  Crofton's  best  slock. 
Bath  ami  West  of  England,  &=€.,  Sociely's  Journal. 
{To  be  Continued.) 
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publish  it  till  the  official  report  had  appeared."] 

FouR-AND-A-HALF  miles  north  of  Lichfield,  and  nine 
miles  west  of  Burton-on-Trent,  lies  Alrewas  Hays,  the 
property  of  Lord  Lichfield,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Winterton  —  the  2d  prize  farm  in  the 
recent  competition  between  the  two  counties  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire.  Having  seen  both  the  first  and 
second  prize  farms,  we  confess  to  a  sense  of  thankful- 
ness that  the  decision,  as  to  which  was  really  the  best, 
was  not  left  to  us.  The  exterior  in  both  cases  is  highly 
prepossessing,  but  the  judges  had  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  results  of  the  two  managements,  as  to 
profits,  which,  of  course,  are  not  open  to  ordinary 
visitors.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  before  giving 
a  short  account  of  the  management  of  the  second  prize 
farm,  to  contrast  its  appearance  and  management  with 
that  of  Mr.  Forester's  1st  prize  farm.  Mr.  Forester's 
occupation  is  smaller,  and  the  soil  is  of  "better  natural 
quality.  Both  are,  we  should  say,  easy  working  farms, 
although  the  heavier  land  will  be  found  at  Sherlowe. 
On  both  farms,  also,  the  arable  land  is  in  better  con- 
dition, and  appears  more  suited  to  its  purpose,  than 
the  grass  land.  Fences  are  very  neat  in  both  cases, 
but  Mr.  Forester  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
residence  of  above  30  years,  during  which  term 
he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  department. 
Mr.  Winterton's  fences,  having  been  only  under  his 
supervision  for  16  years,  are  scarcely  so  good.  So  far 
as  root  cultivation  goes,  the  1st  prize  farm  is  the  best; 
the  "Wheat  crop  is  decidedly  better  on  the  2d  prize 
farm,  and  the  Barley  is  a  shade  heavier,  and  is  certainly 
more  beaten  down  upon  Sherlowe,  than  upon  Alrewas 
Hays.  In  live  stock  we  must  also  give  the  first  place 
to  the  first  prize  farm,  for  its  really  good  and  uniform 
stock  of  Hereford  cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep.  The 
2d  prize  farm  cannot  boast  such  a  breeding  stock, 
but  of  course,  even  here,  the  profit  might  easily 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  business-like  grazier  of  Alrewas 

We  were  very  kindly  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Winterton,  and,  although  time  was 
limited,  we  were  "all  round,"  and  saw  and  heard  as 
much  as  we  could.  Magnificent  com  crops,  well  kept 
fences,  clean  land,  thriving  root  crops,  healthy,  lazy 
cattle, "and  sheep  between  nets  and  hurdles,  on  "Vetches 
and  corn,  with  salt  provided  ;  luxuriant  water  meadowc, 
which  do  much  for  the  farm  ;  a  perennial  flow  of  water 
which  "makes  the  farm,"  and  useful  buildings  ; — such 
are  the  images  reflected  on  the  retina  in  driving  round 
Alrewas  Hays.  There  was  nothing  offensive  or 
slovenly,    but   all   bespoke   intelligent   and   continual 

We  must,  however,  enter  a  little  more  into  detail. 
Alrewas  Hays  is  553  acres  in  extent,  of  which  145 
acres  are  permanent  pasture.  It  is  let  from  year  to 
year,  and  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Winterton 
for  16  years.  The  land  is  variable  in  quality,  much  of  it 
being  light,  black,  and  peaty,  abounding  in  round 
water-worn  stones,  and  apparently,  though  light, 
holding  water  with  inconvenient  tenacity.  Much  of 
this  is  underlaid  with  "Fox-bench,"  a  term  which 
appears  to  be  synonymous  with  "  pan,"  and  relates 
to  a  hard  concretionary  mass  of  earth  and  stones 
at  some  few  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Other  of  the 
land  on  this  farm  is  of  stronger  character,  and  is  cropped 
in  a  different  manner.  The  rotation  of  crops  followed 
varies  with  the  land.  On  the  lighter  portion  Turnips 
are  followed  with  Barley,  seeded  down  for  two  years, 
and  then  broken  up  for  Wheat,  which  is  followed  with 
Barley  or  Oats.  On  the  heavier  portion  the  cropping 
is  as  follows  : — Swedes  and  Turnips,  Barley  or  spring 
Wheat,  seeds,  seeds,  Oats,  Wheat. 

In  glancing  briefly  at  the  management  of  this  farm,  we 
shall  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops,  and  afterwards  upon  the  stock,  management  of 
labour,  &c.  In  describing  the  detail  of  cultivation  and 
management  we  must  be  brief.  We  commence  with 
"  roots,"  of  which  there  are  usually  72  acres  ;  40  or  50 
acres  are  Swedes,  $  to  6  are  Mangel,  and  the  remainder 
white  Turnips  and  Cabbages.  The  cultivation  of  roots 
consists  in  autumn  cultivation  with  steam  or  horses, 
both  means  being  used.  The  land  is  left  as  rough  as 
possible,  is  cultivated  with  horses  in  the  spring,  say  in 
March  ;  10  loads  per  acre  of  good  manure  are 
carted  on  and  ploughed  in  at  the  latter  end  of 
April.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  on  both  the 
1st  and  2d  prize  farms  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
around,  it  is  the  custom  to  sow  the  artificial  manure 
used  for  the  root  crop  broadcast,  either  before  plough- 
ing for  the  last  time  or  before  ridging-up,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Forester's  land.  Knowing  the  importance 
which  is  attached  in  many  districts  to  the  drilling  of 
manure  with  the  seed,  and  thus  securing  it  under  the 
plant,  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  plan  of  broadcasting 
manures  followed  by  farmers  of  such  undoubted  merit. 
When  the  above  dressing  of  dung  is  given,  14  cwt.  of 
guano  and  2  cwt.  of  Grifiin  &  Morris'  manure  is 
applied.  The  amount  of  hand  manures  per  acre,  how- 
ever, varies  according  to  circumstances,  rising  in  the 
case  of  some  poor  land  lately  taken  into  occupation,  to 
6  cwt.  of  bone-dust  or  J -inch  bones,  and  in  another 
case  to  2  cwt.  of  guano  and  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
with  farmyard  manure.     Salt  is  also  largely  used,  as 


much  as  25  tons  having  been  this  year  employed,  both 
for  roots  and  for  cereals.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
salt  is  considered  to  be  more  beneficial  on  the  light  than 
upon  the  heavy  soil.  The  farmyard  manure  is  partly 
expended  upon  the  root  crops  and  partly  upon  the 
second  straw  crop  {see  rotation).  A  fair  crop  of 
Swedes  is  said  to  be  20  tons  per  acre,  and  Mangel 
is  not  extensively  grown.  The  roots  are  fed  upon 
the  land,  with  plenty  of  cake  and  com,  and 
thus  the  land  is  prepared  for  its  somewhat  arduous 
course  of  cropping.  It  does  not  seem  out  of  place 
here  to  state  that  food  and  manures  purchased 
(including  a  certain  small  proportion  of  corn  valued  at 
two-thirds  of  the  market  price)  amount  to  43J-.  per 
acre  over  the  entire  farm,  and  that  the  cake  bill  alone 
is  equal  to  from  ;^56o  to  ;^6oo  per  annum. 

Roots  are  followed  with  Barley — a  remarkably  good 
crop  this  year,  but  inferior  to  Mr.  Forester's  crop. 
We  noticed  nothing  special  in  the  cultivation  of  Barley, 
save  its  goodness,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  next,  namely, 
seeds.  Never  since  1855,  when  he  entered  his  present 
occupation,  had  Mr.  Winterton's  "seeds"  failed  till 
last  season.  Last  year,  however,  they  did  fail,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  we  saw  a  considerable  breadth  of  land 
under  Beans  and  Peas,  and  about  12  acres  of  "Vetches 
had  been  planted  upon  the  fallow  land,  in  order  to 
provide  summer  food  for  sheep.  This,  we  were  told, 
was  exceptional  practice,  as  usually  the  sheep  are 
grazed  upon  seeds.  The  Beans  and  Peas  just  spoken 
of  were  very  "  strawy,"  one  Pea  haulm  which  we  took 
home  with  us  measuring  7  feet  10  inches  in  length. 
The  Beans  were  sown  in  the  spring,  13  inches  apart, 
and  at  the  rate  of  3  bush,  to  the  acre.  This  was  too 
thick  for  such  a  season,  and  we  fear  the  crop  will 
suffer  in  consequence.  Seeds  are  not  broken  up  for 
Wheat  before  the  beginning  of  September,  and  Wheat 
is  planted  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of 
November.  Mr.  Winterton  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
seeds  being  allowed  to  lie  for  two  years,  as  both  saving 
labour  and  bringing  the  land  into  order.  On  the 
lighter  land  Wheat  is  followed  with  Barley,  top- 
dressed  with  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  or  I.^  cwt.  of 
guano,  and  on  the  stronger  land  Oats  are  sown  upon 
the  broken-up  seed-land,  and  are  followed  with  W^heat. 
In  either  case,  farmyard  manure  or  the  above  artificials 
ployed. 


The  number  of  horses  varies  from  10  to  I 
re  at  present  receiving  green  food  without 


In 


they  have  i  bush,  of  mixed  Beans  and  Oats, 
and  sometimes  a  little  Indian  Corn  ;  at  other  times  a 
little  Barley  broken  in  a  mill.  After  Christmas,  a 
small  quantity  of  bran  is  mixed  with  their  corn  and 
chaff",  and  the  whole  mess  is  moistened  with  a  little 
water.  No  "wrack-stuff"  isgiven,  and  the  horses  are 
comfortably  housed.  Three  or  four  cows  are  kept. 
The  remaining  cattle  were  all  grazing  beasts,  mostly 
nice  heifers,  two  or  three  years  old,  and  many  of  them 
almost  "  ripe  "  for  the  butcher.  There  are  55  head  of 
cattle  now  on  the  farm,  and  100  were  bought  and 
fatted  and  sold  last  winter. 

A  small  ewe  flock  of  So  is  kept  just  to  "  clear  up," 
and  then  all  go  oflT  fat,  and  are  replaced  by  others 
every  year.  The  general  sheep  management  consists 
in  buying  in  stores  as  they  are  wanted,  and  selling 
them  as  they  become  fat.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  sheep 
go  off"  this  way  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

White  Staffordshire  pigs  are  usually  kept,  and  we 
saw  some  nice  Berkshire  sows. 

The  labour  bill  amounts  to  241.  per  acre,  and  to  an 
average  of  about  £<)  per  week.  An  ordinary  man  will 
receive  \2s.  per  week,  a  cottage,  and  one  quart  of  beer 
per  day  during  winter.  Shepherds  and  waggoners 
have  more.  Again,  as  much  as  I3J".,  and  3/.  per  week 
as  beer  money,  with  a  cottage,  will  represent  the 
summer  wages  of  a  good  man.  When  work  is  let  by 
piece  the  following  prices  are  paid : —  Spreading 
manure,  \s.  a^i.  to  is.  per  acre  ;  hoeing  Wheat,  5r.  to 
5j.  6(/.  ;  singling  and  hoeing  Turnips,  going  over  the 
land  twice,  gj.  to  lor.  per  acre  ;  tying  up  and  stooking 
Wheat  after  the  machine,  4f.  <jd.  to  5j.  3(/.  ;  mowing 
Barley,  is.  to  2J.  6(/.,  with  beer  ;  mowing  meadows, 
3j.  6(/.,  with  beer. 

After  looking  over  a  prize  farm  one  naturally  reflects 
as  to  whether  any  lesson  has  been  learnt,  anything 
which  may  guide  us  in  our  own  management.  Such 
lessons  cannot  be  numerous  on  any  one  farm.  It  is 
not  indeed  for  originality  but  for  excellence  that 
one  looks,  and  if  we  can  see  one  or  two  points 
worthy  of  consideration  as  new,  it  is  as  much 
as  we  can  reasonably  expect.  On  Alrewas  Hays 
we  would  submit  that  the  rotation  in  which  two  white 
crops  are  taken  in  succession  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  landowners  and  agents.  An  antiquated  prejudice 
still  exists  against  this  plan  of  cropping,  but  any  one 
visiting  Mr.  Winterton's  farm  will  see  that  such  a 
course  is  consistent  with  heavy  crops  and  clean  land. 
The  broadcasting  of  the  Tumip  manures  is  also 
worthy  of  attention,  and  teaches  us  that  on  much 
land  the  crop  can  succeed  without  the  aid  of  super- 
phosphate placed  immediately  beneath  it.  The  use  of 
salt  on  the  light  land  is  instructive  ;  the  high  value 
set  upon  autumn  cultivation  versus  spring  cultivation 
for  roots,  although  generally  agreed  to,  yet  in  this  case 
has  additional  support.  Lastly,  the  system  of  feeding 
horses  with  cut  food  placed  in  the  manger  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  being  more  generally  followed  than 
it  is.  Such  are  some  of  the  points  in  the  management 
of  the   2d  prize  farm.       It   is,   however,   difficult   to 
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convey  an  idea  of  the  real  excellence  of  Mr.  Win- 
terton's  farming  by  words.  The  true  way  to  appreciate 
it  is  to  go  and  see  the  farm. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS, 
IRELAND,  1 87 1. 


The  collection  of  the  statistics,  which  commenced 
on  June  I,  occupied  nearly  two  months.  The  enume- 
rators, of  whom  upwards  of  3700  were  employed,  were 
selected  from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  discharged  this  duty  with 
their  usual  efficiency.  About  600,000  separate  holdings 
were  visited  by  them,  and  the  names  of  the  various 
parties  from  whom  they  obtained  the  particulars  of 
tillage  and  live  stock  for  each  holding  are  stated  in  the 

The  abstracts  have  been  compiled  from  summaries 
made  by  the  enumerators  for  their  respective  districts, 
and  will  probably  differ  in  some  degree  from  the  revised 
figures  which  will  be  hereafter  published  ;  but  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  change  of  importance  will  be 
necessary  in  the  numbers  now  given. 


The 
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Showing  a  decrease  in  the  extent  under  crops  \  ^^ 

in  1871  of » 

The  crops  which  increased  in  extent  this  year  ; 


Potatos   .. 

Mangel  and  I 
('.arrets,  Parsl 


14.704^ 
6,505  I 

3!33o' 


:  foregoing  crops 


53,88' 
80,870 


The  crops  which  decreased  in  acreage  in  187:  are- 
Decrease. 

Cereals—  Acres.  |  Acres. 

Wheat !i=,89=) 

££y  :;    ::    ::    ::    ::    ::  ''tc??}(,  «■«- 

EereandRye =6j 

Green  crops—  ' 

Turnips 11.897)  „„„ 

Cabbage =,058!  '3'95S 

Flax 38.°g7 

Total  decrease  on  the  foregoing  crops        ..          ..  101,784 

Making  a  nett  decrease  in  the  area  under  all  crops  of  20,914 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  summaries  that,  com- 
pared with  1S70,  Wheat  shows  a  decrease  of  12,892 
acres,  Oats  of  16,079  acres.  Barley  of  20,570  acres,  and 
Bere  and  Rye  of  261  acres.  In  Beans  and  Peas  there 
is  an  increase  of  225  acres.  In  green  crops,  Potatos 
show  an  increase  of  14,704  acres;  whilst  Turnips 
exhibit  a  decrease  of  11,897  acres.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  extent  under  meadow  and  Clover  of 
53,882  acres,  and  a  decrease  in  Flax  of  38,027  acres. 


■  Cekeal  Ckops. 


Barley 
Bere  anc 
Beans  ai 


1870.      1      1871. 


::?i5 


in  1871. 


,173,656  I  2,124.079 


Potatos  .. 
Turnips  . . 
Mangel  Wurzel and, 

Cabbage  . . 
Carrots,    Parsnips, 

Vetches  and  Rap4' 
Total  .. 


1,498,723  i  1,511,531 


Increase  in  green  crops  in  1871,  12,808  acres. 
General  Scmmary  of  Cereal  and  Green  Crops,  &c. 
Acres.        Acres. 

Increase  in  meadow  and  Clover       . .         . .   I     53;882  J  j   ^'^"^ 
Total  decrease  in  tho  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1871'    20,914 


..871 


Decrease  in  cereal  c 
Decrease  in  Flax  in      . 
Increase  in  green  crops  in  187: 


Bog  and  Waste  i 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

riereJndRje 
Beans  and  Peas 

Turnips 

Mangel  and  Beetroot 


246,554 
1,633.960 


3',9oS 
32,921 
29,936 


Returns  of  Live  Stock. 
It  appears  from  the  following  Table  th 


stock  for  1 87 1  when 
rease   in   the   numbei 
cattle,  173,190;    and  of  pigs,  155,539.     Sheep  exhibit 
decrease  of  108,163. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  Live  Stock  for 


has  given  the  following  experiments,  which  prove  the 
t  tl  e  returns  '  S''^^'  advantage  of  carefully  weeding  cereal  crops  . — 
ih  1870  show        "  ^-  Seven  acres  of  light  gravelly  land  were  fallowed, 


r  of  !  Number  of  j  Number  of 
5.      ]       Cattle.       I       Sheep. 


nipare  „  „..  .„;„  o..„..  ^mj  sown  broadcast  with  Wheat ;  i  acre  was  measured 
"  horses  of  49/ 6;. .of  ^ff,  and  not  a  weed  was  pulled  out  of  it;  the  other  six 
were  carefully  weeded.  The  unweeded  acre  produced 
18  bush.;  the  six  weeded  acres  r33  bush.,  or  22^  per  acre, 
which  is  4';  bush.,  or  one-fourth  more  produce  in  favour  of 
weeding.  '2.  .\  6-acre  field  was  sown  with  Barley,  in  fine 
tilth,  and  well  manured.  The  weeding,  owing  to  a  great 
abundance  of  Charlock,  cost  ris.  per  acre.  The  produce 
Number  of     of  an  unweeded  acre  was  only  r3  bush. ;    of  the  weeded, 


602,894 
579.978 
562,158 


3.497.548 
3.746,157 
3,646.796 
3.733.675 


3.556,050 
3.456,132 
3,308,204 
3,366,941 
3.694.356 


1.067,458 
.,058,480 
1,305.953 
1.497.274 


,,46t.2,: 
1,616,75 


2  in  numbers  between  1 


The  total  estimated  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  this  year,  is  ;^36,798,763,  being  an  increase 
of/ 1,240,988  when  compared  with  1S70,  as  appears 
by  the  following  Table ; — ■ 


186.  ■ 


_    .  _    .  .  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  i84i_ 

For  horses,  £,Z  each  ;  cattle,  £,&  toy.  ;  sheep,  12s.  ;  and  pigs, 
25J.  each,  [These  rates  have  been  retained  since  1841,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  value — one  year  with 
another.     A  percentage  may  be  added  by  any 


ncreased  value  of  live  stock  ; 


Horses.        Cattle. 


'.565.972  3. 
I, ■56,785  3. 
!,437.5oi'  3, 


,65s      I.377.5S2 


1.334.322. 
,,323,100 
1.632.441 
1. 871.593 
1.543.989 
r, 086,972 


28.  Difference  in  favour  of  weeding.  15  bush,  per  acre, 
besides  the  land  being  so  much  cleaner  for  succeeding 
crops.  3.  Six  acres  sown  with  Oats  ;  i  acre  ploughed 
but  once,  and  unmanured,  produced  only  17  bush. 
Another  6  acres  ploughed  three  times,  manured,  and 
weeded,  produced  37  bush.  This  experiment  proves 
that  Oats  require  good  management,  and  will  pay  for  it 
as  well  as  other  crops.  Ten  bushels  of  the  increased 
produce  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  weeding,  and  the 
othe'r  ten  to  the  manure." 

Laliouren'  Divellings. — It  is  scarcely  possible,  both 
on  social  and  sanitary  grounds,  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  ;  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the  Treasury  to 
grant  loans  for  this  most  desirable  object  through  the 
medium  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  According  to 
the  census  of  1861,  the  number  of  fourth-class  houses 
in  Ireland,  each  of  which  had  but  one  room  for  the 
entire  family  of  every  age  and  sex,  was  89,374,*  and 
in  these  were  living  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  information 
from  which  the  abstracts  were  compiled  has  been  most 
readily  afforded  to  the  enumerators  by  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  this  country  ;  and  I  here  venture  to  observe 
to  your  Excellency,  that  intelligence,  such  as  is  shown 
in  Ireland  by  the  voluntary  assistance  given  to  the 
enumerators,  presents  an  example  well  deserving  of 
imitation  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  may  be 
stated — I  trust  without  giving  any  offence — that  agri- 
cultural statistics  have  as  yet  made  but  little  satis- 
factory progress,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  want  of  due 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

I  now  beg  to  repeat  my  respectful  acknowledgments 
to  the  landed  proprietors,  tenant-farmers,  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  and  the  public  press,  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  generous  and  valuable  assistance  which 
I  have  for  so  many  years  experienced  in  connection  with 
^-'i^'^Iq  '  'hese  statistics.  William  Donnelly,  Registrar-General, 
34!3So;4.6  I  General  Register  Office,  Dublin,  September  20,  1S71. 
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Difference  in  value  between  1870  and  1871. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  FARM.—  VIIL 
Having  furnished  the  walls  of  the  farm  garden,  and 
occupied  all  the  vacant  spaces,  and  fences,  and  farm 
buildings  with  fruit  trees,  the  next  step  is  to  fill  the 
fruit  tree  borders.     Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  tree  so 
useful  for  this  purpose,  so  ornamental  alike  in  flower 
and  frait,  and  from  no  other,  unless  it  be  the  cordon, 
can  so  much  fruit  be  gathered  from  so  small  an  area, 
as  the  pyramid. 

The  trees  may  be  packed  closely  together,  from  3  to 
feet  apart,    according  to   their   size,  and,  properly 
naged,  they  are  studded  with  fruits  from  pointed  top 
of  emigrants  from  the  several  ports  of  Ireland  I  to  earth-sweeping  base.      The  pillar  is  but  a  type  of 
show  that  53,854  persons  left  this  country.     In  1871,  |  the  pyramid.      It  is  kept  as  near  as  may  be  of  one 
the  number  for  the  same  period  was  49,155,  being  a  j  uniform   size    from    top    to  bottom.      The    weeping 
decrease  of  4699  persons  in  this  year.  1  pyramid  has  all  the  extreme  points  of  its  side  shoots 

;f......-On  several  occasions  I  have  called  attention  I  "i^^^:^  "^^^^^^JL  'pX 

weeping   form    for  Pears— I  do  not;    while  for 
,  according  to  the  Census 


Scutching  Mills. — The  number  of  mills  for  scutching 
Flax  in  each  province  in  1870  was,  in  Ulster,  1409  ; 
Leinster,  39  ;  Munster,  39  ;  Connaught,  31  ;  making 
in  all  1518. 

Emigration.— In  the  first  seven  months  of  1870  the  j  managed',  they 


to    the  injury  arising  from  the  unchecked  growth  of 
weeds   which   is,    unhappily,  so  apparent   throughout  I  "" 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.     On  this  subject  that      •  t 
distinguished  agriculturist  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  I  of  187 


t  yet  been  compiled. 
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Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  true  cone.  A  pyramid  9  feet  high,  with  a  base 
3  or  4  feet  through,  is  a  beautiful  object  at  all  times. 
A  row  of  them  on  a  secondary  fruit  border  4  or 
5  feet  wide,  opposite  to  the  wall-tree  border, 
gives  the  garden  an  uncommonly  dressy  stylish 
appearance.  Even  Gooseberries  and  Currants  can 
be  trained  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  their  case 
three  leading  shoots  may  be  taken  up  to  a  stout  stake 
instead  of  one,  to  hasten  the  production  of  the  pillar  or 
pyramid.  Planted  thus  in  single  file,  a  yard  or  four  or 
more  feet  apart,  they  have  a  stately  appearance,  highly 
unique,  and  very  favourable  to  easy  gathering.  In 
double  file  the  rows  ought  to  be  5  or  6  or  more  feet 
asunder.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  fruit  may  be 
gathered  off  a  Gooseberry  pillar  on  good  soil  and  with 
rich  feeding.  It  seemed  needful  to  make  these  observa- 
tions concerning  those  to  most  farmers  novel  forms  of 
fruit  trees,  but  I  hasten  on  now  to  resume  the  answers 
to  the  query  of  what  to  furnish  witli,  by  giving  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  each  class  of 
fruits.  These  will  be  arranged  in  the  order 
their  ripening,  beginning  with  the  earliest. 

In  addition  to  the  Apples  already  named,  all  of 
which  would  do  well  as  bushes  or  pyramids,  the 
following  may  also  be  grown  if  space  can  be  found  for 
them :— Red  and  white  Juneating,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Red  Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Sam  Young, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  Cockle  Pippin, 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  Winter  Peach,  Spring  Ribston 
Pippin,  Allen's  Everlasting. 

For  kitclteii  Apples,  Keswick  Codlin,  Nonsuch, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Manx  Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Gravenstein,  Warner's  King,  Bess  Pool,  Striped 
Beefing,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Greenup's  Pippin, 
Northern  Greening,  and  French  Crab— the  latter 
keeping  for  two  years  if  need  be,  and  as  good,  or 
better,  when  Apples  come  again  as  when  gathered. 

Dessert  Pears. — When  Pears  are  wanted  in  July  and 
August,  one  each  of  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Citron  des 
Caimes  should  be  grown.  The  Jargonelle  on  a  wall 
will  succeed  the  latler.  It  also  does  pretty  well  as  a 
pyramid  m  slieltered  warm  gardens,  and  this,  again,  is 
succeeded  by  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  a  noble  delicious 
Pear.  This  carries  the  Pe.ar  season  from  July  to  near 
the  end  of  September.  Beyond  this  a  whole  host  of 
good  Pears  prolong  the  season  to  the  end  of  March, 
These  early  Pears  do  not  keep  many  days,  and  conse 
quently  a  tree,  or  part  of  a  tree  of  each,  is  sufficient 
Several  trees  of  the  following  may  be  grown  without 
much  risk  of  their  rotting  before  they  can  be  consume 
^Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beui 
Superfin,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou 
Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  de  Ranee, 
Huyshe's  Princess  of  Wales,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre. 

S/e-diiiig  Pears. — Most  of  the  best  kitchen  artistes 
of  late  years  prefer  the  best  dessert  Pears  for  stewing  ; 
but  where  stewing  Pears  are  in  great  demand,  as 
they  are  in  many  farm  households,  it  may  be  well  to 
grow  a  few  trees  for  this  purpose.  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  grown  on  a  wall,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  all  Pears  for  stewing.  It  will  sometimes  reach  a 
weight  of  2  lb.,  and  keeps  sound  till  April.  It  will 
also  grow  as  a  bush  or  pyramid.  The  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  is  a  noble  Pear,  does  well  as  a  pyramid,  and  is 
good  either  for  eating  or  stewing.  Catillac  and  Bellis- 
sime  d'Hiver,  are  handsome  free  growing  sorts,  and 
the  Beurre  Capiaumont  is  a  small,  showy,  extraordinarily 
fertile  variety,  good  for  stewing,  as  well  as  juicy  and 
agreeable  for  eating  in  October. 

Plums. — In  sheltered  positions  all  those  recom- 
mended for  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  Impera- 
trice  and  the  Magnum  Bonum,  will  do  well  as  pyramids 
in  the  open  ground.  The  following  might  be  adtled  to 
or  substituted  for  some  of  those  : — ^July  Green  Gage, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Oulins'  Golden,  Woolston  Black, 
and  Rivers'  Late.  Cooking  and  preserving  Plums  : 
Victoria,  Prince  Engelbert,  Diamond,  Goliath,  Early 
Orleans,  Autumn  Compote,  and  Damson. 

Cherries. — To  those  recommended  for  walls,  the 
following  might  be  added  :— May  Duke,  Early  Purple, 
Early  Prolific,  Waterloo,  Black  Eagle,  Biittner's 
Yellow,  Coe's  Late  Carnation,  and  Belle  Agathe — 
the  three  last  carrying  the  Cherry  se.ison  through 
.September.  For  cooking  and  preserving  the  Belle 
Magnifique,  Kentish,  and  Morello. 

Medlars. — These  make  a  splendid  jelly.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Nottingham  are  the  best  varieties :  they  can 
be  grown  as  bushes. 

Mulberries. — These  can  be  kept  small  by  root 
pruning,  and  are  generally  prized ;  the  black  is  the 
only  one  commonly  grown,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
white-fruited  variety. 

Quinces. — Where  these  are  valued  in  pies  as  flavour- 
ing for  Apples  one  or  two  of  them  should  be  grown. 
The  apple  and  pear-shaped  are  the  best  for  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  Portugal  is  a  grosser  grower,  and  its 
flesh  turns  red  when  cooked. 

Waluitts. — The  meadow  or  orchard  is  the  place  for 
the  common  Walnut,  but  the  dwarf  prolific  variety 
will  fruit  at  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  is  quite  ad- 
missible into  the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden  of  the  farm. 

Filberts  and  A';;/.?.— These  are  a  source  of  great 
amusement  and  pleasure  on  winter  evenings,  and  no 
farm  garden  should  be  without  them.  They  are  best 
and  most  prolific  grown  as  small  standards  with  a 
clear  stem  of  3  or  4  feet  in  height.     The  Cosford  is 


thin-skinned  variety  of  great  excellence  ;  the  Cob-nut 
every  one  knows,  but  several  new  varieties  of  it  have 
recently  appeared  which  are  great  improvements  on 
the  original.  These  are  the  red  and  white  skinned 
Prize  Exhibition  Cob-nuts  ;  then  there  are  the  white, 
red,  and  frizzled,  and  purple  leaved,  and  Prolific 
Filbert,  the  latter  a  prodigious  bearer  in  a  small,  young 

0«va«&.— Black  :  Naples,  this  is  far  superior  to 
the  common  black.  Red  :  In  addition  to  those  named 
for  walls,  Knight's  Sweet  Red,  The  Grape,  Mam- 
moth, and  Raby  Castle,  are  good  varieties  ;  the  cut- 
leaved  White  Dutch  is  also  a  very  fine  Currant. 

Gooseberries. — Several  of  the  best  flavoured  varieties 
have  alreadybeen  specified  for  walls,  to  these  add — Red : 
Wilmot's,  Early  Red,  Old  Rough  Red.  White  :  Early 
White,  Snowball,  Whitesmith,  Bright  Venus.  Green  : 
Overall,  Keepsake,  Model,  Green  Gascoigne.  Yellow : 
Early  Sulphur,  Yellow  Ball,  Leader,  Broom  Girl.  The 
following  are  a  dozen  of  the  largest  Lancashire  prize 
sorts,  each  berry  weighing  from  4  oz.  to  14  oz.  : — 
White  :  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Antago- 
nist. Green  :  Thumper,  General,  Telegraph.  Yellow  : 
Duckwing,  Catherina,  Mount  Pleasant.  Red :  London, 
Wonderful,  Conquering  Hero. 

Raspberries. — Carter's  Prolific  and  Fastolf,  red ;  and 
Yellow  Antwerp.  Autumn  Raspberries  should  be  cut 
right  down  in  winter,  or  in  February  ;  they  then 


nes  ;  about  four  only  should  be  left 


each  stool.  These  fruit  from  the  end  of  September  till 
the  frost  finishes  them.  The  October  Red  and  October 
Yellow  are  by  far  the  best  varieties,  much  superior  to 
the  common  double  bearing. 

Stra'ci'berrics. — Among  the  best  varieties  are  the 
Black  Prince,  the  earliest  of  all  ;  Keens'  Seedling, 
British  Queen  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg, 
President,  John  Powell,  Crimson  Queen,  The  Lady  (a 
good  white),  and  Elton  Pine,  the  latest  of  all,  and 
sharply  acid,  but  a  refreshing  Strawberry  after  the 
others  are  gone.  Plant  in  rows  2  feet  or  30  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  at  least  iS  inches  from  each 
other,  on  rich  deep  soil,  and  top-dress  in  winter  with  4  or 
6  inches  of  strong  manure,  leaving  its  bleached  surface 
as  a  clean  resting  place  for  the  large  frui 

Grape  Vines  {for  a  vinery  .or  greenhouse  roof). 
Grapes  are  grown  in  several  farm  gardens,  and  will 
very  soon  be  cultivated  in  all,  I  give  a  list  of 
for  furnishing  a  cool  vinery.  Suppose  there  is  space 
for  eight  plants,  the  following  would  be  a  useful  selec- 
tion : — I  Buckland  Sweetwater,  i  Royal  Muscadine, 
3  Frankenthal,  or  the  best  variety  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
I  Burchardt's  Prince,  i  Black  Alicante,  I  Lady  Downes' 
— the  three  last  being  late  good  keeping  sorts,  and  the 
whole  easily  grown  and  sure  croppers. 

To  some  these  lists  may  seem  needlessly  full,  but  room 
may  be  found  for  all  in  good  farm  gardens.  And  those 
who  have  less  space  at  command  may  safely  dip  ' 
them  anywhere  without  risk  of  drawing  a  worthless 
blank.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  know  little  of  such  matters, 
and  it  seems  desirable  to  open  out  pretty  freely  the 
treasures  of  fruit  that  invite  their  growing  and  gath< 
Good  varieties  take  no  more  space,  require  no  gi 
attention,  than  bad  or  indifirerent  sorts,  but  the  diffe 
at  eating  time  is  immense.  The  first  cost  of  a  fruit 
tree  is  a  mere  fraction  of  its  absolute  worth  ;  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  its  produce  measures  its  worth. 
Neither  is  there  any  excuse  now  for  growing  worthless 
sorts  ;  the  very  best  are  almost  equally  cheap. 

Good  maiden  trees,  that  is,  untrained  plants  of  all 
the  above  varieties,  can  be  purchased  at  the  following 
prices  per  plant  : — 

Prices  of  Fniit  Trees,  Buslies,  &^c.,  <^f  the  lest  quality. 

s.    d.-s.  d.  s.   d.^s.   d. 

Grape  Vines  each  1  6  to  3  6  Currants,  each,  o  3  to  o  6 
Peaches  „       i    6  „   2    6    Raspberries    ,,       o    3  ,,   o    4 

Nectarines      „       I    6  „   2    6    Best    Nuts  and 
Apricots  „       I    6  „   2    6  '      Filljerts       „       o    4  ,,  o    6 

Cherries  „       i    o  „    i    6    Medlars  „       i    6  ,,   2    6 

Figs  „        t     6  „    2     6     Quinces  „        i     6  „    2     6 

Apples  „        1     o  ,,    I     6     Mulberries       ,,        3     o  .,    5     o 

Pears  „        i     o  ,,    i     6     Strawberries, per 

Plums  ,,        I     o  „    I     6         too  3     G  ,,    5     o 

Gooseberries  „       o    3  ,,   o    6  ' 

Larger  fruiting  plants  of  all  the  foregoing  trees, 
trained  into  form  as  pyramids,  bushes,  cordons,  single, 
double,  oblique,  vertical,  or  as  fan  or  horizontal  trees 
for  walls,  range  in  price  from  Is.  bd.  to  5.^.  or  -Js.  bd. 
each,  according  to  their  size  ;  strong  fntiting  canes  of 
Grape  Vines,  in  pots,  from  4s.  to  Ts.  6d.,  and  very 
strong  IOJ-.  (id.  each.  Excellent  standard  fruit  trees 
for  orchards,  a  list  of  which  I  propose  giving  in  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  farm  orchards,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  to  y.  bd.  each,  and 
even  less  if  several  dozens  are  taken.  D.  T.  Fish. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 
By  Professor  Polli,  Milan. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Professor  Polli,  of 
Milan,  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  J. 
Y.  Simpson,  and  furnished  to  the  Midland  Counties 
Herald,  by  ISIr.  Lawson  Tait : — 

Directions  for  employing  the  sulphites  in  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  (epizootic  aphtha),  the  carbuncular 
fever  or  charbon,  the  Hungarian  pest  or  cattle  plague, 
by  Dr.  Giovanni  Polli,  extracted  from  the  "  Bollettino 
Industriale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,"  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  pathological  principle  on  which  the  treatment 


by  the  sulphites  rests,  is  the  admission  of  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  in  epizootic  diseases  as  its  prin- 
pal  factor  or  cause,  induced  by  the  reception  into  it, 
r  by  the  development  in  it,  of  a  particular  morbific 
ferment.  The  dyscrasix  or  faulty  condition  of  the 
blood,  against  which  both  animal  functions  and  nutri- 
processes  are  stirred  into  reaction,  originates  or 
up  the  malady.  The  cure  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  arresting  this  decomposition  of  the  blood,  of  which 
what  we  call  the  prophylaxis  is  nothing  else  than  the 
prevention.  For  this  purpose,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a 
remedy  that  is  very  well  borne  by  the  economy,  with 
no  inconvenience  attaching  to  it.  It  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  the  organism  refractory  to  the 
influence  of  morbigenous  ferments,  and,  moreover,  of 
arresting  their  operations,  and  so  allowing  the  animal 
organism  to  work  itself  clear  of  their  efTects  by  custo- 
mary eliminations.  This  remedy  is  no  other  than  the 
combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  alkaline  and 
earthy  bases.  The  sulphite  of  soda,  by  its  solubility, 
and  also  by  its  low  price,  is  the  most  convenient  of 
these  for  curative  operations,  while  the  hypo-sulphite  is 
most  appropriate  for  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Preventive  Treatment. — Whenever  a  healthy  herd  of 
cattle,  goats,  pigs,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  have  in  their 
neighbourhood  an  infected  animal,  stalled,  penned  or 
herded  with  them,  where  contact  with  such  has  been 
possible,  direct  or  indirect,  you  may  dread  the  coming 
of  the  disease.  You  will  then  employ  the  preservative 
method,  subjecting  all  animals  alike  to  the  following 
process  of  treatment : — 

For  every  head  of  beast  you  make  a  solution  of  3.J 
oz.  (100  grammes)  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  small  quart  of  water  (a  litre),  and  add  to  it  i  oz.  or 
so  {20  to  30  grammes)  of  common  culinary  salt,  to 
make  the  drench  more  palatable,  and  also  to  assist  its 
action.  This  solution  to  be  taken  daily,  divided  into 
two  doses,  that  is  to  say,  half  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  by  the  animal,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
evening  by  way  of  drench  with  the  horn,  or  in  the 
same  way  morning  and  evening  ;  the  same  quantity 
of  the  salts  may  be  given  with  flour  mixed  up  into  a 
paste  in  ball,  taking  care  to  make  the  animal  drink 
some  quart  or  quarts  of  water  soon  after  taking  the 
balls  or  bolus.  From  the  time  the  physic  is  given,  no 
food  should  be  allowed  for  an  hour,  and  after  taking 
the  food  the  space  of  two  hours  should  elapse  before 
the  salts  are  administered.  This  treatment  should  be 
persevered  in  so  long  as,  from  the  existence  of  epizootic 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  animals,  there  is 
danger  of  its  diffusion  to  non-infected  stalls. 

II  the  animals  so  treated  by  the  hypo-sulphites  have 
too  much  looseness  of  the  bowels,  it  is  best,  on  alter- 
nate days,  at  least,  to  give  but  half  the  morning  dose  ; 
or  even  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  cut  down  all  doses 
to  one-half,  for  purging  is  not  desirable — far  otherwise, 
that  so  the  salts  should  be  absorbed  and  taken  up  into 
the  system  so  as  to  confer  upon  it  the  faculty  of 
thorough  resistance  to  all  morbific  ferments. 

For  the  use  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  the  dose  that 
has  been  mentioned  for  cattle  may  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  or  thereabouts  of  the  quantity  already  stated,  i.e.^ 
rather  more  than  half  an ounce(20  grammes),  to  be  given 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  again  in  the  evening,  or 
rather  more  than  10  drachms  during  the  day  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  in  watery  solution  or  bolus.  The 
addition  of  a  little  common  salt  may  be  at  any  time 
made,  whenever  it  is  thought  advantageous  to  make 
the  animal  better  savour  the  lump  of  paste  or  solution 
with  the  salts.  Extreme  cleanliness  in  the  stalls,  fre- 
quent aeration  of  the  shed,  a  good  selection  of  food, 
great  purity  of  the  water  drank,  all  these  should  be 
scrupulously  attended  to. 

Curative  Treatment.  —When  in  any  herd  or  stall  of 
cattle — and  the  same  with  sheep,  goats,  and  swine — 
there  is  present  the  epizootic  disease,  to  every  healthy 
head  of  animal  you  will  continue  the  preservative  treat- 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  in 
manner  above  described.  Any  animal  that  is  aflfected 
with  the  disease  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  with 
the  sulphite.  For  cattle,  the  daily  dose  of  the  sulphite 
should  be  34  to  5  oz.  (100  to  500  grammes),  dissolved 
in  a  quart  or  somewhat  less  of  water  (a  litre),  with 
addition  of  14  oz.  (50  grammes)  of  common  salt,  one- 
half  of  this  quantity  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  evening,  either  in  solution,  by 
means  of  the  horn,  or  the  salt  may  be  mixed  into  a  bolus 
or  ball  with  flour  in  paste,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  animal  should  imbibe  soon  after  some 
quart  or  quarts  of  water. 

Between  the  taking  of  the  salts  and  any  kind  of  food 
one  full  hour  must  be  suffered  to  elapse  ;  so,  again, 
after  food  has  been  taken,  two  hours'  interval  should 
be  enjoined  before  the  physic  may  be  given. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  of  the  stall,  removal  of  dirt 
and  litter,  great  freshness  of  the  bed,  purity  of  water 
drunk,  and  ventilation  of  the  premises,  are  wholly 
indispensable  to  success  in  treatment. 

For  the  epizootic  aphtha  (the  foot-and-mouth 
disease),  the  pustules  and  ulceration  that  is  found  about 
the  mouth  and  lips,  on  the  tongue,  and  dugs,  and  cleft 
of  the  hoof,  should  be  all  well  washed  and  dressed  with 
tow  that  is  well  wetted  in  solution  of  the  sulphite,  one 
part  of  it  to  10  in  water,  to  be  made  fresh  every  day. 
The  best  preparation  and  most  useful  detergent,  when 
the  skin  displays  any  raw,  is  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  sulphite,  one  part  to  six  of  water. 
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If  from  the  severity  of  the  complaint,  or  aggravated 
condition  of  the  mouth,  the  animal  resists  very  much 
the  employment  of  the  drench  or  ball,  we  must  then 
have  recourse  to  clysters,  giving  the  salt  in  solution  as 
before,  but  increasing  the  sulphite  in  quantity  for  the 
purpose  by  a  quarter  or  a  third,  and  doubling  the 
quantity  of  the  water.  Let  it  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  to  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  be 
better  retained,  and  purging  in  that  way  avoided. 

During  all  employment  of  the  sulphites,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refrain  absolutely  from  the  use  of  acid  substances, 
whether  internally  or  externally,  such  as  vinegar,  cream 
of  tartar,  lemon  juice,  wine,  &c. 

The  dose  of  sulphite  of  soda  for  the  smaller  cla!S  of 
animals  (sheep,  goats,  swine,  &c.)  should  be  reduced 
in  due  proportion,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
as  low  as  I  oz.  daily,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  (30  or 
40  grammes),  divided  into  two  doses,  and  administered 
with  the  same  set  of  rules.  With  these  smaller  animals 
we  use  the  clysters  just  the  same  as  with  the  cattle. 

The  droppings  of  animals  that  have  been  under  treat- 
ment with  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  are  apt  to 
give  off  strong  exhalations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  odour  is  not  deleterious,  however  disagreeable  it  is, 
but  ratlier  is  it  depurative  and  beneficial  to  the  cattle  in 
the  stalls,  since  it  permits  a  part  of  the  sulphurous 
principles  to  enter  the  organism  by  the  channel  of  the 
breath,  where  they  give  opportunity  to  the  production 
of  the  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites. 

If  complained  of  as  inconvenient  to  those  who  tend 
the  cattle,  it  may  be  mitigated  by  freer  ventilation,  or 
a  thorough  fumigation  with  chloride  of  lime  and  oil  of 
vitriol  in  an  earthenware  pail,  once  or  twice  during 
the  day.  When  the  apprehension  of  epizootic  disease 
has  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  necessitating  the  use 
of  the  hypo-sulphites  for  some  time  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, there  is  no  cause  to  fear  about  the  milk,  nor  yet 
for  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  have  largely  partaken 
of  the  salts.  Both,  indeed,  are  so  far  improved  that 
they  resist  the  ordinary  decomposition.  Under  equal 
circumstances  and  conditions,  the  milk  that  is  taken 
from  these  animals  continues  fresh  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  milk,  and  it  does  not 
pass  so  rapidly  through  the  customary  changes.  When 
such  milk  is  used  for  making  cheese,  it  requires  but  a 
little  more  pressure.  The  flesh  of  oxen  slaughtered 
after  a  long  use  of  the  hypo-sulphites,  will  keep  sweet 
and  free  from  taint  for  a  notably  longer  period  than  is 
the   case  with  the   flesh   of  animals   that   have   been 


of  other 


fleslC: 


that  of  sheep,  goats,  ' 


Note.- 


-The  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  carbuncular 
charbon,  the  cattle  plague,  or  foreign  pest, 
are  three  several  diseases,  having  each  its  specific 
cause,  and  consequently  are  unlike  in  character  or  in 
the  amount  of  alteration  produced  by  them  in  the 
economy.  But,  as  the  treatment  of  the  sulphites  does 
not  do  away  with  that  cause  (nor  could  it  be  hoped 
that  one  single  thing  could  destroy  such  various  causes), 
but  rather  by  a  particular  action,  which  is  termed 
catalyptic  in  chemistry,  it  arrests  and  paralyses  their 
effects  ;  the  organic  components  of  the  body  are  thus 
protected  and  rendered  impregnable  to  the  assault  of 
the  morbific  fumes  through  the  chemical  property  of 
the  salts.  One  can  understand,  then,  how  the  san 
treatment  may  apply  to  the  several  diseases,  and  ah 
to  such  other  maladies  as  have  for  their  commc 
character  a  morbific  fermentation.  The  nature  of 
the  morbific  principle  is  more  or  less  one  of  viru- 
lence; the  predisposition  or  aptitude  of  the  animal 
that  may  be  exposed  to  its  influence  will  instruct  us 
how  far  we  may  modify,  according  to  case  or  circum- 
stance, the  curative  and  preservative  treatment.  In 
this  way,  either  prophilactically  or  curatively,  you 
may  raise  or  lower  the  dose,  keeping  in  view  the 
standard  quantity,  endeavouring  —  for  such  should 
be  your  aim  —  to  make  it  enter  the  circulatory 
current,  by  whichever  path  administered,  in  such  pro 
portion  as  is  indicated  by  the  strength  of  the  morbific 
principle  you  have  at  the  time  to  contend  with.  In 
allowing  yourself  any  such  change,  it  is  always  best  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  is  more 
purgative  in  character  than  is  the  case  with  the  sulphite  ; 
and  that  the  gastro  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in 
blood  infection,  generally  is  disposed  to  an  extraordinary 
secretion  (diarrhcea  or  eliminative  dysentery)  ;  and 
when  you  have  for  your  aim  to  have  retained  in  the 
body  the  drench  of  sulphitic  injection  for  so  long  a  time 
as  is  needed  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the  same  into 
the  blood  current  of  the  animal,  it  may  be  better  to 
give  the  salts,  in  preference  to  a  watery  solution,  in  a 
starchy  or  feculent  fluid  of  non-purgative  character, 
better,  perhaps  in  decotion  of  poppies,  or  something  a 
little  binding  and  sedative. 

The  description  of  the  salts  is  omitted  in  translation, 
as  now  they  are  tolerably  well-known,  but  they  should 
be  of  sound  chemical  constitution.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  foreign  weights  quoted  are  original, 
and  therefore  the  more  exact. 


Jome  Cflrnspniente. 

The  Crops  in  North  Lancashire. — I  am  glad 
to  be  in  a  position  to  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
I  hazarded  in  your  journal  in  July  last,  under  the  head 
of  "  A  Walk  in  Westmoreland,"  as  to  the  crops  in  this 


part  of  the  country.  Although  the  hay  harvest  was 
very  unsettled  and  showery,  a  more  than  average  crop 
of  hay  was  secured  in  good  condition,  and  I  never  saw, 
at  the  time  of  year,  a  better  or  fuller  crop  of  after- 
grass. The  pastures  are  also  in  first-rate  condition, 
and  should  the  ensuing  winter  be  an  average  one,  we 
shall  have  such  a  sufficiency  of  grass  on  the  fields,  that 
indoor  keep  will  scarcely  be  required ;  but,  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  winter,  we  have  a  most  excellent 
green  crop.  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurzel,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  large  crops,  and  remarkably  sound  and 
heavy  on  the  ground.  In  fact,  we  have  a  plethora  of 
winter  keep.  Beans  and  Peas  have  been  equally  good. 
For  some  years  past  we  have  not  known  a  better  har- 
vesting season  ;  and,  although  Wheat  may  not  be  a  full 
average,  yet,  I  think,  when  the  weight  of  straw  is 
taken  into  consideration,  farmers  will  find  the  money 
value  of  their  crops  scarce,  if  any,  inferior  to  what  are 
acknowledged  to  be  "average"  years.  As  regards 
Barley  and  Oats,  the  yield  of  the  district  will  be  found 
in  the  threshing  to  be  an  average,  and  the  straw  over 
average.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery,  many 
agriculturists  in  our  neighbourhood  now  fully  recognise 
and  avail  themselves  of  cut  straw  as  a  valuable 
admixture  for  feeding  stock,  and  its  intrinsic  worth 
as  such  cannot  this  year  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  corn  crops  of  1871.  In 
common  with  other  portions  of  the  country,  our  second 
early  Potatos  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  disease, 
and  in  some  instances  for  every  three  loads  taken  up 
scarce  one  could  be  found  fit  for  the  market.  First 
earlies  were  a  good  and  productive  crop,  and 
market  price  was  only  %d.  per  stone  of  14  lb.  ;  but 
when  the  disease  made  its  appearance  the  price 
doubled,  and  remains  so.  1  am  glad,  however,  to 
that  the  winter  sorts,  such  as  scurries,  flukes, 
enjoy  immunity  from  the  ravages  which,  owing, 
doubt,  to  the  wet  weather,  rotted  the  more  delicate 
esculents  ;  and  acres  of  fine  healthy  Potatos  are  now 
being  stored,  with  scarce  a  diseased  one  amongst  them. 
The  yield,  also,  is  all  that  the  most  sanguine  and 
expectant  grower  could  wish.  Should  other  parts  of 
the  country  be  equally  fortunate  with  the  winter 
growth,  there  need  be  no  fear  to  dread  a  Potato 
famme.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  not  quite 
left  our  cattle  free  ;  but  cases  are  few,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  attacks  have  been  slight, 
rarely  ending  fatally.  In  the  important  agricultural 
districts  of  Lonsdale  North  of  the  Sands,  and  West 
Cumberland,  the  number  of  cattle  affected  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  and,  owing  to  the 
precautions  taken,  there  does  not  seems  to  be  any  reason 
to  fear  its  further  spread.  Agriculture,  within  the  past 
few  years,  has  made,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  for 
the  better  with  us.  District  exhibitions  are  springing 
up  on  all  sides,  and  large  tracts  of  country,  the 
occupiers  of  which  a  few  years  ago  went  quietly 
plodding  on  in  the  ways  of  their  forefathers,  have 
cauglit  the  fever  of  progress,  and  show  a  manifest  im- 
provement both  in  land  and  stock.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  decry  small  or  district  shows,  and  at  the 
Whitehaven  meeting  last  week  the  county  members 
were  of  opinion  that  they  were  hurtful  to  the  county 
exhibitions.  My  own  experience  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  District  shows  make  exhibitors,  and  act  as 
feeders  to  the  larger  ones,  and  hundreds  of  farmers, 
who  but  for  them  would  never  have  brought  their 
stock  into  competition  at  all,  are  emboldened  by  local 
success  to  try  conclusions  at  more  pretentious  meetings. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  farmers  of  the  North  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  prospects ;  inasmuch  as  the 
greatest  want  they  have  experienced  this  year,  or  are 
likely  to  experience,  is  a  lack  of  labourers,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  men  now  engaged  in  iron  mining, 
and  iron  working  generally.  J.  K.  R. 

Michaelmas  Averages:  Corn  Rents.— For  the 
information  of  those  interested  in  corn  rents,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  average  prices  of  British  corn  for  the 
52  weeks  ending  September  30,  1S71,  are— Wheat, 
55i.  \\d.  ;  Barley,  36^.  ;  Oats,  25J.  2d.  per  imperial 
quarter.  As  fractions  of  a  penny  are  not  included  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  correct  averages  are 
each  about  a  halfpenny  higher  than  the  above. 
Montague  Marriott,  26,  Montpdier  Square,  S.  W. , 
October  3. 

Short  of  Water. —Let  me  recommend  our  iieavy- 
land  friends,  who  have  no  springs,  to  make  some  Large 
underground  tank  or  tanks,  well  arched  over,  and  have 
a  pump  f\.xed  in  them.  Into  these  let  all  the  water 
from  the  roofs  enter  during  winter,  and  having  once 
got  them  full  you  will  never  be  short  again,  because, 
as  our  average  rainfall  in  Great  Britain  is  26  inches,  ai 
this  rate  there  will  be  more  than  1 2  gall,  fall  on  every 
square  foot  of  roofing,  reckoned  as  flat  roofing.  Thi: 
remark  holds  good  for  private  houses,  and  particularly 
for  labourers'  cottages,  which  are  too  often  short  of 
water.  The  underground  tanks  should  be  of  brick, 
well  cemented,  and  very  carefully  so  if  on  a  sandy, 
chalky,  or  porous  soil.  The  tank,  being  a  close  one, 
will  lose  no  water  by  evaporation  in  hot  weather.  The 
roofs  must  not  be  lime-washed  under  these  circum- 
stances, otherwise  the  lime  being  detached  by  the  frost 
will  spoil  the  water.  A  friend  of  mine  made  this 
mistake,  which  caused  much  annoyance  ; 
expense.  When  the  fall  will  permit  it,  the  rain-water 
from  the  land-drains  will  afford  ample  supplies  to  your 


tanks.      I   consider  that  my  drain-water  from  springs 

(35  g^ll-    P^f   minute)    has   added   £^0   value   to  the 

annual  rent  of  the  farm.     Some  of  my  neighbours  have 

keep   a  horse   and   cart    constantly  employed    in 

nmer  going  a  mile  or  more  for  water.    I  have  reason 

believe   that   excessive  heat   and  want   of  sufficient 

ter  tends  much  to   fever  —  that  is,  foot-and-mouth 

disease.     We  know  that  bad  water  or  a  scanty  supply 

ruins  the  health  of  many  cottage  families.   J.  J.  Mechi, 

Sept.  1 87 1. 

Flowering  Stems.  —  Your  comprehensive  leader 
in  last  Saturday's  paper  on  a  subject  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  will,  I  hope,  provoke  a  corre- 
spondence. That  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  seasons  no  one  can  doubt,  and  that  it  is  in 
connection  with  early  sowing  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  so  many  of  our  root  crops  "bolting."  Seed 
saved  from  selected  bulbs,  as  well  as  those  saved  from 
unselected  bulbs,  have  alike  run  away  ;  but  with  this 
difference — the  seed  saved  from  selected  bulbs  have 
produced  a  very  good  sized  root,  but  the  unselected 
no  roots  at  all  of  any  value  ;  and  those  who  sowed 
early  with  cheap  seed,  which  costs  only  yl.  or  dd. 
per  lb.  less  than  seed  that  could  be  depended  on  will 
bitterly  repent  of  it,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  season  when 
it  has  proved  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  to  buy 
cheep  seeds,  this  is  the  one.  We  have  been  "going 
a-head "  very  rapidly  of  late  in  sowing  our  seeds. 
Taking  the  Mangel  crop,  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  caused  us  to  sow  Mangel 
in  April  (which,  five  years  ago,  we  never 
thought  of  doing  till  the  second  week  in  May)  ;  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  setting  in  so 
early  that  we  could  not  get  a  good  seed-bed  in  May, 
and  what  we  sowed  did  not  come  up  until  June,  and 
sometimes  July.  This  year,  however,  has  proved  that 
we  must  not  always  sow  early,  for  it  is  the  early  sown 
seeds  which  as  a  rule  have  run.  Carrots  sown  the 
second,  and  Mangels  the  third  week  in  April,  have,  as 
rule,  "  bolted,"  while  those  sown  a  fortnight  later 
have  none  of  them  gone.  You  refer  to  Cabbage 
having  bolted.  Can  it  be  that  the  same  insect,  which 
has  this  year  attacked  the  Swedes,  especially  on  the 
item  coast,  has  also  taken  the  Cabbage?  I  have 
:n  Swedes  with  as  many  branches  to  them  as  a 
ndard  Rose,  and  was  at  first  disposed  to  blame  the 
seedsman,  but  on  a  closer  examination,  I  found  that  an 
had  established  itself  in  the  crown  of  the  Swede 
when  in  its  young  state,  and  eaten  it  away  to  such  an 
that  the  Swede  could  not  throw  up  its  leaves  in 
the  centre,  but  in  its  vigorous  growth  pushed 
forth  bushy  heads  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. There  is  another  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent season  which  you  do  not  refer  to,  but 
which  is  equally  remarkable,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  Dodder  in  the  young  Clover  plant  sown 
spring.  I  have  always  been  led  to  suppose  that 
this  noxious  weed,  truly  named  "Devil's  Guts,"  did 
lot  show  itself  until  the  second  year  ;  baton  examining 
he  young  Clover  plant  the  other  day,  judge  of  my 
surprise  to  see  patches  of  Dodder  all  over  tlie  piece. 
I  immediately  had  it  mowed  down  before  it  came  to 
flower,  which  I  believe  will  kill  it.  The  question  is, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  it  ?  Some  would  say,  blame 
the  seedsman  for  sending  it  with  the  seed,  but  I  never 
find  fault  with  any  one  without  I  am  convinced  they 
are  to  blame;  and  as  I  know  that  the  Clover  seed  sown 
was  "  home  saved,"  and  from  a  field  which  never  had 
Dodder  in  it,  I  conclude,  and  I  think  reasonably  too, 
that  there  must  have  been  Dodder  previously  in  the 
soil,  that  it  had  remained  dormant  during  the  past  two 
or  three  dry  summers,  and  the  wet  spring  and  summer 
of  the  present  year  brought  it  up.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  any  further  explanation,  he  will  very 
much  oblige  Olisei-rr. 

Small  Steam-engine  for  Cutting  Chaff.— In 
answer  to  "  H.  P.,"  who  inquires  about  a  small  steam- 
engine  for  chaff-cutting  and  pulping  purposes,  I  beg  to 
say  that  nine  years  ago  I  bought  a  chaff-cutter,  with 
small  steam-engine  attached  to  it,  from  Messrs.  Cockey 
&  Son,  iron  founders,  of  Frome.  It  has  been  in  constant 
use  during  the  winters  ever  since,  cutting  chaff  for  about 
80  head  of  cattle,  and  several  horses  ;  in  addition  to  this 
it  has  been  connected  with  a  2-horse  power  threshing- 
machine,  and  has  machined  all  the  corn  grown  on  the 
farm,  viz.,  about  60  acres  of  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Oats. 
I  examined  this  machine  last  spring,  and  found  it  in 
perfect  working  order,  having  had  no  important  repairs 
during  the  time  it  has  been  set  up.  Messrs.  Cockey  & 
Son  would  give  "  H.  P."  any  information  he  might 
require.  H.  C.  P.  G. 

Rape.— Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  has  pointed  out 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  "Journal  of  Botany" 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  193),  that  the  Rape,  Brassica  Napus,  is 
probably  unknown  in  this  country.  He  uses  Boswell- 
Syme's  name,  Brassica  polymorpha,  for  the  species, 
which  includes  such  well  marked  sub-species  or  races 
as  B.  campestris,  B.  Rapa,  and  B.  Napus— Brassica 
campestris  including  the  Rape  or  Colza  cultivated  in 
this  country,  and  the  Swede  ;  B.  Rapa,  the  dwarf ;  and 
lastly  B.  Napus,  the  Rape  proper.  While  examining 
samples  of  the  seeds  of  Rape,  Swede,  and  Turnip, 
I  found  that  Professor  Dyer's  views  were  correct 
as  to  the  absence  of  Brassica  Napus.  Twelve 
samples  of  seeds  were  examined,  with   the  following 
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results :  Of  six  examples  of  Rape  seed,  five  were 
referable  to  B.  campestris  ;  one  only  I  take  to  be 
B.  Napus.  The  seeds  of  Brassica  campestris  are  about 
one-third  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Turnip,  with  a 
finely  reticulated  surface,  there  being  also  a  faint  large 
reticulation.  In  B.  Rapa,  Turnip,  you  have  the  seeds 
about  one-third  smaller  than  those  of  the  Swede,  but 
with  the  same  markings  ;  while  in  a  sample  of  spring 
Rape,  from  Runia,  the  seeds  are  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  Turnip,  but  with  a  larger  honeycomb 
reticulation  in  addition  to  the  line  reticulation  of  the 
surface.  This  reticulation  is  so  large  that  it  can  be 
easily  seen  with  a  hand  lens.  The  Rape  cultivated 
in  this  country  seems,  therefore,  to  be  Brassica 
campestris  var.  oleifera.  Of  five  samples  of 
Rape  or  Colza  examined,  two  were  British,  one  Italian, 
one  French,  and  the  fifth  from  Hungary.  The  Swede 
is  also  a  variety  of  B.  campestris,  the  var.  Napo- 
Brassica.  Brassica  Rapa,  var.  rapifera,  is  the  Turnip, 
four  samples  of  which  were  examined.  Brassica  Napus 
var.  oleifera  is  probably  the  Spring  Rape  from  Runia, 
only  one  example  of  which  I  have  seen.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  two  plants  are  mixed  up,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Rape.  ^K  /?. 
McNab,  M.D.,  Royal  Agrimllural  Col/egt;  Ciren- 
cester, Oct.  2,  1 87 1. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

Leeds  :  Oci.  S.  —  The  Sanitary  Care  of  Villages  and 
Cottages. — In  the  Health  Section,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Acland,  of  Oxford, 
stated  :— 

In  any  well-ordered  modern  town  the  poor  have  the 
cleaning  and  scavenging  of  the  surroundings  of  their 
homes  done  for  them.  In  a  village  or  an  isolated  cot- 
tage the  labourer,  often  ill  fed,  always  hard  worked, 
either  performs  this  duty  himself,  or  it  is  left  undone. 
He  has  to  do  it  before  his  day's  work,  after  it,  or  by 
losing  it.  What  this  implies  if  a  man  be  not  strong 
those  who  know  the  people  weU  can  alone  judge.  The 
eflect  of  this  one  circumstance  is  more  injurious  than 
cm  be  readily  estimated.  The  condition  of  the  closet 
accommodation  in  some  villages  and  cottages  is  such  as 
is  virtually  inconsistent  with  a  sense  of  domestic  order, 
and  is  productive  not  seldom  of  the  most  injurious 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  family.  The  water  is 
poisoned.  Fevers  are  originated,  and  permanent  ill- 
health  is  engendered  through  recurring  bowel  attacks. 
A  generally  untidy  and  miserable  state  of  the  surround- 
ings becomes  the  habit  of  the  family.  The  children 
grow  up  with  these  associations,  having  no  other  home 
standard  of  decency.  They  have  known  and  desire 
nothing  else.  I  could  tell  many  facts  to  show  the 
extreme  giavity  of  this  matter  in  our  rural  districts 
grave  from  its  effects  on  the  health  of  individuals 
grave,  more  grave,  from  the  effect  on  the  moral  natu 
by  engendering  indifference,  and  on  the  intellectual 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  by  breeding  igno- 
rance and  consequent  false  opinions  upon  common 
matters  of  every-day  life.  We  need  not  now  consider 
the  causes  of  such  things  in  this  age  ;  we  have  nearly 
done  with  that  kind  of  inquiry.  We  seek  now  practical 
remedies  for  the  past  and  reasonable  prevention  for  the 
future. 

Now,  the  remedy  seems  to  be  this,  that,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  same  sanitary  care  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  cottage  in  the  country  as  on  a  house  in  a  tt 
In  the  case  of  a  well-ordered  town  the  community 
provides  water  for  its  members,  and  removes  their 
refuse  for  them.  Not  so  in  a  village.  The  chances 
are  in  many  districts  that  every  cottage,  or  every  other 
cottage,  has  its  well,  and,  there  being  of  course  no  sewer 
has  its  own  cesspool.  The  expense  and  the  risk  froi 
want  of  organisation  are  both  multiplied.  It  may  be  said 
that  our  scattered  populations  are  not  worth  the  care, 
or  that,  if  worth  the  care,  then  the  supervision  would 
in  practice  be  too  costly,  so  that  the  care  of  hamlets 
and  villages  is  either  impracticable  or  visionary. 
Issue  may  be  joined  on  both  these  objections.  The 
rural  populations  are  becoming  nurseries  for  town 
populations.  They  cast  into  the  towns  either  a  strong, 
decent,  manly  people,  or  an  enfeebled  progeny,  brought 
up  unwisely.  The  rural  districts  contain  no  less  than 
9,803,811  persons,  having  increased  in  the  last 
years  by  668,428.  They  increase  in  great  measure 
is  justly  remarked  by  the  Registrar-General  in  the  last 
census,  by  going  into  towns,  and  therefore  by  carrying 
their  habits,  good  or  bad,  with  them  into  the  towns, 
and  electing  as  their  administrative  officers  person; 
conformable  to  themselves.  The  immigration  of  the 
rural  into  the  urban  population  is  noticed  on  the  Conti 
nent  also,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  law  of  modem  civi 
lisation, depending  on  various  causes — someobvious,som( 
recondite.  The  case  of  the  villages  is,  therefore,  apart  from 
special  humanity  towards  the  individuals,  truly 
national  question.  As  to  the  executive  who  are 
guide  them,  the  great  measure  of  last  session,  which 
undertook  to  harmonise  into  a  whole  all  existing  powers 
bearing  on  the  public  health,  and  which  has  assigned 
to  one  minister  the  duty  of  consolidating  and  improving 
the  law,  wherever  improvement  and  consolidation  are 
needed,  has  virtually  decided  this  question.  With 
respect  to  the  purely  rural  districts,  the  great  powers  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  at  present  reside  with  vestries 


and  guardians.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are  in- 
directly in  the  hands  of  the  very  class  of  persons  who 
require  guidance  and  help.  Herein  lies  a  great  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
enlists  in  the  cause  of  public  health,  understood  in  the 
widest  sense,  every  ratepayer  who  votes  on  matters  of 
parish  organisation,  and  the  medical  men  of  the  poor. 
they  act?  Will  they  apprehend  their  own  mate- 
rial interests  ?  We  may  not  doubt  that,  with  the  pro- 
Sress  of  education  and  self-government  they  will. 
What  has  to  be  done  in  these  difficult  cases  must  often, 
I  am  convinced,  be  done  by  the  people,  with  the  aid, 
but  not  by  the  compulsion,  of  the  law. 

To  revert  to  the  specific  proposition  from  which  I 
started,  that  the  cottages  in  rural  districts  should  be 
scavengered  by  the  community  and  not  by  the  occupier. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  The 
one,  in  villages  where  regular  sewers  and  water  supply 
can  be  provided  and  maintained.  The  other,  in 
isolated  cottages,  where,  from  the  expense,  these 
methods  are  practically  inapplicable.  In  Broad  Clyst 
the  former  has  been  lately  tried.  In  Stanton  Har- 
court,  in  O.'ifordshire,  the  latter  plan  had  been  put  in 
operation  on  the  dry-earth  system  by  Colonel  Harcourt, 
the  son  and  successor  to  the  venerable  and  scientific 
Canon  Harcourt,  owner  of  Nuneham.  An  inspector,  paid 
by  Colonel  Harcourt,  goes  weekly  to  the  cottages  on  the 
estate  to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
closets,  and  if  they  are  in  a  bad  state  he  removes 
the  manure  as  a  fine,  because  then  the  owners 
lose  it  from  their  gardens.  An  account  of  thorough 
administration  of  this  kind  by  Baron  Rothschild  is  given 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  Privy  Council  Reports  of  1870. 
The  first  of  these  methods  cannot  pay  interest  on  the 
outlay,  and  can  only  be  done  by  persons  who  have 
capital  at  their  command.  Neither  the  parish  nor  the 
union  can  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  a  purely  local 
improvement,  except  on  the  principle  on  which  a  great 
landowner  has  to  act— that  he  must  have  good  houses 
for  those  who  till  his  land,  the  outlay  being  calculated 
as  for  the  whole  of  his  property  ;  or  on  that  principle 
which  makes  the  whole  country  pay  some  apparently 
metropolitan  charges  because  they  are  part  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  in  every  rural 
district,  whereby  the  poor  labourer  may  have  the 
necessary  surroundings  of  his  home  kept  in  order  for 
him,  like  his  fellow  artisan  in  the  town.  It  would 
conduce  to  his  health  and  energy,  and  it  would  be  both 
just  and  politic,  since  all  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  national  health  and  national  morality  feel  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  deserve  the  utmost  care  of  the 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  said  that  the  question  of 
providing  the  best  form  of  human  habitations  had  " 
neglected,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  from  the  very 
earliest  dawnings  of  history.  He  knew  of  no  n 
that  paid  attention  as  it  ought  to  do  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  lower  class  population.  He  spoke  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  habitations  of  this  country,  and  he 
spoke  also  with  some  knowledge  of  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  classes  upon  the  Continent,  even  in  America 
and  in  India  ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the  story  wa 
of  utter  and  gross  neglect,  which  generates  a  m: 
misery,  crime,  and  disease  that  was  indescribable.  That 
being  the  case,  whether  Socialism  were  to  come  into 
play,  whether  the  rich  were  to  take  something 
their  wealth  to  aid  the  poor,  he  was  not  there  to 
tell,  or  to  speak  of  the  form  in  which  the  work  should 
be  done.  He  was  simply  there  to  say  that  there 
no  safety  for  any  people,  there  was  no  security  for  any 
Government  until  the  statesman  had  learnt  that  lesson 
from  his  work,  and  had  worked  out  the  problem  of 
how  it  was  to  be  applied.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  construction  of  dwellings  in  this  country  was,  first 
of  all,  the  utter  regardlessness  of  the  site,  and  the  sub- 
soil, and  the  material,  and  the  mode  of  construction,  and 
then  the  mode  of  management  subsequently.  Now, 
whether  people  were  going  to  build  cottages  for  them- 
selves, or  cottage  or  villa  residences,  or  palaces,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  have  a  dry  subsoil.  If  not  natu- 
rally dry,  the  soil  must  be  dried  by  the  best  means. 
The  second  necessity  was,  that  the  area  upon  which 
the  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  must  be  isolated 
from  the  subsoil,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  meani 
to  use  concrete.  The  next  thing  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  damp-proof  course  to  prevent  the  damp 
rising  into  the  walls.  Then,  if  there  was  a  basement 
story,  it  should  be  isolated  from  the  ground  ;  the  earth 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  walls.  With 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  last 
speaker  had  told  them  briefly  and  admirably  that 
means  must  be  applied  to  give  ventilation.  He  spok( 
in  the  presence  of  the  chairman,  one  of  the  ablest  sani 
tarians  that  this  country  had  produced,  one  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  studying  these  questions,  and  one  who 
probably  had  tended  to  do  more  good  than  any  man 
that  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  come  in  contact  with, 
by  studying  the  questions,  and  teaching,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Builder,  what  it  was  that  should 
be  done.  In  that  paper  every  information  could  be 
obtained  on  the  subject.  He  might  first,  however, 
say  briefly  that  domestic  houses  had  two  purposes  to 
serve  as  we  use  them.  They  had  the  domestic  purpose 
for  the  family— that  for  the  cottager  was  the  entire 
purpose  the  house  served,  as  they  had  few  visitors — 
and  the  more  ornamental  purpose.  But  there  was  the 
time  when  sickness  came.     People  ought  to  be  taught 


that  they  could  not  live  healthily  within  the  four 
walls  of  their  dwelling,  whatever  the  arrangement 
might  be,  if  they  did  not  open  their  windows  and 
admit  air.  Those  who  visited  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  should  see  to  it  that  the  windows  of  the  bed- 
rooms were  opened,  and,  if  they  did  not  open,  the 
landlord  should  be  asked  to  make  the  requisite  altera- 
.  If  the  outside  air  were  let  in.  Nature  would  do 
the  rest ;  she  would  oxidise  and  purify.  If  there  was 
window  on  a  staircase,  and  there  was  no  other 
means  to  procure  ventilation,  he  recommended  that 
the  window  should  be  let  down  some  3  inches  from 
the  top  and  screwed  fast,  so  that  none  of  the 
servants  or  any  one  else  could  ever  close  it 
by  day  or  night.  He  knew  of  cases  where  great 
benefit  had  been  done  by  this  simple  expedient.  Then 
as  to  closet  arrangements.  He  had  had  to  inspect 
Windsor  Castle,  and  one  would  imagine,  if  ever  there 
was  perfection  to  be  found,  it  would  exist  where  Her 
Majesty  had  to  reside.  In  1821,  Parliament  voted 
^'500,000  to  fit  Windsor  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
George  IV.  Up  to  the  end  of  William  IV. 's  reign  he 
found  that  ;^750,ooo  had  been  expended  upon  the 
Castle.  When  the  Queen  had  come  to  occupy  the 
Throne,  and  in  the  year  1S44,  the  state  of  the  Castle 
had  become  so  bad  and  was  so  offensive  that  it  was 
almost  impossifile  to  live  in  it,  and  it  was  found  upon 
examination  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  53  cesspools 
within  the  basement,  all  of  them  full  and  overflowing. 
It  took  some  years  to  remedy  the  evils  that  existed,  but 
they  had  been  overcome,  and  now,  probably,  Windsor 
Castle  was  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world. 


PLYMOUTH. 
The  Lamb  Disease.— Kt  a  recent  meeting,  the 
Chairman  (Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.)  said: 
There  was  not  a  single  man  or  woman  in  the  country 
who  was  not  in  a  large  degree  interested  in  at  all  events 
preventing,  if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  this  as  well  as 
other  diseases,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  were  now 
raging  throughout  the  country.  They  had  met  there 
to  consider  more  particularly  the  lamb  disease,  but  he 
could  not  help  saying  just  a  word  or  two  with  reference 
to  two  other  diseases  which  were  now  rapidly  spread- 
ing. It  was  a  serious  fact  that  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  at  this  moment  existed  in  no  less  than  73  Briti.-h 
counties,  and  he  had  been  informed  officially  that  at  the 
present  time  there  were  25,000  cattle  suffering  from  it. 
This  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  required  that  the 
most  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  it.     They  all 
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had  been  imported  into  this  country  by 
foreign  cattle,  and  he  strongly  felt,  as  he  always 
had  done,  that  Government  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  injuries  and  dangers  that  were 
inflicted  upon  agriculturists  by  these  two  diseases. 
Furthermore,  he  was  of  opinion  that  every  head  of 
cattle  imported  into  this  country  should  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  entry,  and  he  looked  upon  the  12  hours' 
system  of  inspection  to  be  a  humbug,  a  delusion,  and 
affording  no  security  whatever.  Lamb  disease  was  not, 
however,  an  imported  disease.  It  had  existed  in  the 
districts  throughout  Devon  and  Cornwall,  more  or  less, 
for  many  years  past.  Years  ago  some  Cornish  agii- 
culturists  subscribed  together  and  gave  £y>  for  the  best 
essay  on  lamb  disease.  The  prize  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Crisp,  whose  opinion  was  that  it  arose  from  parasites 
in  the  lungs,  and  recommended  good  and  generous 
diet  as  a  preventive.  Mr.  Crisp  further  thought  the 
turning  of  lambs  into  Clover  or  coarse  grass  when  dews 
were  upon  it  was  very  likely  to  bring  about  the  com- 
plaint, and  that  the  disease  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  land  being  overstocked  with  sheep,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  kinds  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Tucker  (Molenick,  St.  Germans)  read  ashort 
paper  on  the  disease,  in  which  he  said  it  was  not  infec- 
tious, or  indigenous  to  the  land.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  the  country  from  time 
immemorial,  appearing  in  the  same  form,  and  as  fatal 
as  at  present.  With  every  August  came  the  disease. 
Greater  loss  has  been  sustained  in  Cornwall  from  it  than 
from  all  other  diseases  combined  to  which  sheep  weie 
liable.  The  highest  authorities  were  agreed  that  it  was 
a  parasitic  disease.  Through  these  parasites  the  lungs 
were  prevented  from  oxidising  the  blood  ;  hence  great 
debility,  and  always  diarrhoea  before  death,  this  being 
the  effect  of  debility.  He  knew  of  no  means  of  remov- 
ing these  parasites  with  safety  to  the  life  of  the  animal, 
but  he  believed  much  could  be  done  by  preventive 
means.  One  great  mystery  of  the  disease  was,  that 
while  on  one  farm  it  was  known,  on  a  farm  with  the 
same  soil  it  was  not  known.  This  was  proof  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  some  local  cause,  and  he  believed  that 
lambs  were  annually  liable  to  it  when  fed  on  certain 
pastures,  and  that  a  single  field  or  a  small  portion  of 
land  often  diseased  a  large  flock.  Experience  pointed 
to  old  and  broken  land,  especially  where  the  pasture 
was  coarse  from  want  of  drainage.  Here  they  wanted 
science  to  distinguish  between  healthy  and  unhealthy 
pastures,  and  if  such  could  be  done  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  If  they  took  their 
lambs  entirely  off  pasture  land,  he  thought  they  would 
hear  very  little  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  BiCKFORD  (veterinary  surgeon,  Totnes)  followed 
with  a  short  paper,  agreeing  that  prevention  of  the 
disease  should  be  their  first  object.  But  he  must 
confess  that  the  measures  just  recommended  would  not 
at  all  times  avert  these  calamities ;  each  season  seemed 
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to  give  birth  to  its  special  disease  among  their  domes- 
ticated animals ;  but  while  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
pneumonia,  and  cattle  plague  were  eminently  infectious, 
the  disease  among  lambs  was  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  parasitic  disease.  The  effect  of  the 
disease  was  a  direct  loss  of  blood,  reduction  of  vital 
action,  and  an  insufficient  conversion  of  food  into 
blood  for  the  repairs  of  the  body.  He  was  certain 
that  the  disease  would  not  be  so  widespread  as  it  is 
were  it  not  for  the  great  antipathy  farmers  had  to 
administer  medicine  to  their  flocks.  As  a  rule,  sheep 
were  most  unsatisfactory  patients,  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  character  of  the  disease  which  generally  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  and  the  resistance  they  usually 
offered  to  its  effects  ;  but  the  prevailing  disease  among 
lambs  was  a  specific  disease,  which  could  be  rendered 
perfectly  harmless  if  treated  at  the  outset  by  a  specific 
remedy.  This  he  impressed  strongly  upon  them. 
Parasites  were  undoubtedly  taken  in  with  food.  If 
veterinary  surgeons  received  more  encouragement  from 
agriculturists  there  would  not  be  so  much  loss  of  life 
among  our  domesticated  animals  as  at  present.  There 
was  a  remedy  to  tliis  disease. 

Mr.  Page  was  disappointed  with  the  papers  read, 
because  they  gave  them  no  specific  remedy.  His 
remedy  would  be  to  leave  the  disease  to  Mother 
Nature.  Tlrey  must  invigorate  the  system  as  far  as 
possible,  and  let  the  lambs  run  along  with  the  ewes 
till  August,  after  weaning.  If  they  did  tliis,  he  was 
certain  the  lambs  would  be  well. 

Mr.  Pratt  thought  the  disease  arose  from  the 
absence  in  the  soil  of  the  necessary  constituents  to 
keep  up  a  healthy  system  and  healthy  constitution  in 
the  lamb.  Their  object  should  be  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  It  was  too  much  the  rule  to  have  a  dis- 
porportionate  amount  of  sheep  compared  with  the 
horned  cattle.  They  should  also  plough,  use  lime 
freely,  and  largely  admixture  grasses,  and  import  a 
little  new  blood  from  the  mountains.  He  knew  Dart- 
moor sheep  would  not  pay,  but  they  should  be  obtained 
in  order  to  renew  the  blood.  Field  Rape  would  be  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  beginning  of  August.  In 
allowing  sheep  to  eat  a  crop  after  sheep,  he  believed 
farmers  were  doing  themselves  a  great  mischief.  He 
proposed  a  resolution  embodying  these  views. 

Mr.  Dewdney  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tucker 
that  new  pasture  was  the  best  thing  for  sheep.  He 
had  not  lost  a  Iamb  in  the  old  pasture. 

Mr.  SowDEN  had  always  found  his  flocks  thrive 
better  on  new  p.asture.  He  frequently  changed  his 
sheep.  If  they  liad  rich  lambs  they  sliould  be  careful 
not  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  low  ground  in  foggy 
weather.  While  with  ewes  they  should  give  lambs 
artificial  food,  and  when  they  saw  anything  the  matter 
with  them  they  should  apply  a  remedy  at  once. 

Mr.  COULTON  (Buckfastleigh)  tliought  the  dry 
season  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  believed  the 
Iambs  were  not  born  in  their  usual  healthy  state.  To 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  disease  they  must  look  to  the 
breeding  animal, 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Stephens  had  changed  lambs  as 
often  as  most  other  men.  He  had  tended  them  so  that 
no  other  man  could  tend  them  better.  Had  given 
them  every  kind  of  food,  and  had  introduced  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grass — had  tried  Mustard,  Rape,  white 
Turnips,  everything  he  thought  would  be  benefictal  to 
the  lambs — and  yet  he  had  failed  either  to  prevent  or 
cure.  By  generous  diet  he  had  waded  them  through 
the  disease,  but  they  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that 
it  was  just  as  ill  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  if  they 
had  died.  As  regarded  overstocking,  he  would  rather 
overstock  with  bullocks  than  sheep.  He  had  imported 
fresh  breeds  of  sheep,  but  to  no  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Thoma.s  (veterinary  surgeon)  had  found  chlo- 
rine gas  the  best  remedy. 

This,  Mr.  Stephens  said,  he  had  tried,  but  not 
successfully. 

The  Chairman  here  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  stand  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  was  agreed 
upon. 

LONG  SUTTON. 
Last  week  this  Society  held  its  3Sth  anniversary. 
There  is  no  other  merely  local  association  where  the 
programme  is  so  diversified,  and  where  so  many  really 
good   objects   are   kept   in    view.      The   rewards   for 
labourers  and  servants  and  the  educational  prizes  for 
children   are   leading   characteristics,  but   that   which 
most  draws  the  company  are  the  poultry,  pigeon,  und 
rabbit  shows,  and   the  exhibition  of  live  stock.     The 
railway  companies  this  year  were  liberal  in  providing 
excursion  trains,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  visitors,  especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  show.   Some 
/400  were   given   in   prizes,    besides   35  silver  cups, 
namely,  two  for  farmers'  sons,  two  for  roots,  and  the 
remainder  for  poultiy,  iS,c      Along  the  east  side  of  the 
showyard  was  stretched  a  slionglj  built  wooden  struc 
ture  320  feet  long  by  33  ftct  bioad    suflicicntly  luge  to 
hold  the  poultry,  pigeons,  lal  bits  labouicis  vegetable 
and  flowers,    and    the    anntLU  s    hoilicultuial  shjw 
On  the  west  side  boirded  stdl    in  1  ]  lhs  \\cie  cicctL  1 
for  the  live  stock,  and  at  the  noith       Ml       I  '^       -^    1 
pigs  were  penned,  whilst  the  soul 
the   extensive   exhibition   of   aL,ri 
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audience  than  that  which  surrounded  him  during  the 
day.  The  ploughing  took  place  on  the  Hall  Marsh 
Farm  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  and  being  near  the  town, 
the  work  was  criticised  by  large  numbers  of  prac- 
tised eyes.  There  were  52  competitors,  amongst 
whom  were  seven  farmers'  sons  ;  and  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  quality  of  the  work  was 
unusually  good.  The  work  of  the  boys  was  again 
admirable.  Three  double-furrow  ploughs  were  at 
work,  but  the  land  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition, 
for  indeed  the  late  rains  rendered  it  impossible  to 
clear  away  the  stubbles,  as  was  intended.  A  Potato 
drill  was  also  at  work  in  the  field,  and  consider- 
able interest  was  excited  by  the  working  of  double- 
furrow  and  three-furrow  ploughs,  shown  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, of  Ilitchin,  and  the  preference  of  the  revolving 
mouldboard-plough.  In  the  live  stock  classes  there 
were  lOI  entries,  most  of  them  very  valuable  animals, 
especially  the  2-year-old  class,  which  was  altogether 
a  rare  one.  Hunters  were  not  well  represented  as 
regards  numbers,  there  not  being  more  than  seven 
entered  for  competition  ;  but  the  animals  that  were 
shown  were  fine  specimens  of  their  class,  the  1st  prize 
taker  being  a  splendid  animal,  and  executing  his  leaps 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Twenty-nine  beasts  were 
entered,  comprising  some  of  considerable  merit,  but  the 
number  was  no  doubt  affected  by  the  prevailing  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  For  sheep  there  was  a  fine  show 
in  every  class ;  those  exhibited  by  Captain  Catling, 
which  took  the  cup,  were  exceedingly  fine  animals, 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice.  The  pigs 
were  numerous,  and  contained  some  good  specimens 
of  the  best  breeds ;  the  decision  of  the  judges 
in  some  of  the  swine  classes  did  not  appear  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  As  might  be  expected  from 
this  neighbourhood,  the  show  of  Turnips,  RIangels,  and 
other  roots  was  unequalled.  Specimens  of  three 
varieties  of  Sugar-Beets  (varying  in  weight  from  I  lb. 
to  4  lb. — the  4S  roots  averaging  2 J  lb.)  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke  ;  and  samples  of  beet-sugar 
in  its  ditlerent  stages  of  manufacture,  and  also  of  beet- 
root spirit,  potash  and  other  products,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson,  of  Liverpool. 

There  were  112  diflerent  entries  of  cottagers'  garden 
produce,  of  great  merit.  The  great  attraction  of  the 
day — the  pigeon  and  poultry  show — had  485  entries, 
and  the  quality  and  standing  of  the  birds  is  guaranteed 
by  the  names  of  the  exhibitors. 

There  was  a  most  extensive  show  of  agricultural 
implements. 

At  the  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  John  Clarke  presided, 
Mr.  Swain  gave  the  leading  points  in  connection  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society.  Its  object  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  offer  rewards  to  the  industrious 
labourer.  Last  year  there  were  52  competitors  among 
the  ploughmen,  and  during  the  35  years  of  the  Society's 
existence  2000  men  had  competed  in  the  ploughing  and 
jCyoo  had  been  distributed  amongst  them  in  prizes. 
Besides  prizes  for  stacking,  prizes  to  female  servants, 
^350  had  been  distributed  among  those  who  had 
worked  the  longest  time  in  service.  There  was  but 
little  given  to  those  who  cultivated  the  allotments,  yet 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
labourer.  The  amount  that  could  he  produced  in  this 
way  on  a  rood  of  land  was  most  remarkable.  Then 
there  were  the  educational  prizes,  which  tended  so 
much  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  children, 
and  various  other  prizes,  which  he  had  not  time  to 
particularise.  Mr.  Swain  further  remarked  that  he 
possessed  a  curious  document  which  showed  the  origin 
of  the  association  ;  this  was  a  small  account  book,  in 
which  were  entered  the  minutes  and  subscriptions  of 
the  original  "Prosecution  Society"  some  35  years 
since,  from  which  sprang  and  grew  the  present  well 
established  Long  Sutton  Agricultural  Association. 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  yourual. 


Sottas  ni  '%m\\%, 

The  Daily  Life  of  Our  Farm.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Holt  Beever,  M.A.,  O.xon.  London:  Bradbury, 
Evans  &  Co.,  10,  Bouverie  Street. 


"  It  is  a  twisted,  round-about,  in-and-out  sort  of  place, 
our  homestead.  Such  Robinson  Crusoe  contrivances  ex- 
hibited in  the  sheds,  stables,  storehouses,  pens,  ponds, 
and  appurtenances  thereto.  In  part  we  found  it  so,  in 
part  we  made  it  so.  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  in 
some  respects  better  (pre-eminently  as  concerns  our 
purse),  to  have  pulled  down  the  old  eccentric  buildings 
altogether,  and  have  set  them  up  anew  on  approved 
modem  principles.  But  we  should  not,  I  am  convinced, 
have  had  the  enjoyment  we  have  now.  It  is  so  much 
more  refreshing  to  pop  in  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
place  by  unexpected  doors  and  bridges  ind  sudden 
1  rt  c  Its  and  find  hnrf  a  finch  shaptd  colt  or  heifer 
11  1        '  I  I    flacl     Diamond 
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old-fashioned  type,  high-walled  and  wide,  suggesting  all  a 
period  when  the  owner's  wealth  was  stored  upon  the  pre- 
mises and  banks  were  yet  unknown  ;  when  the  housewife 
spun  amidst  her  handmaidens  her  lord's  attire,  and  all 
cloth  for  household  use  ;  when  the  domestics  were  born 
and  reared,  and  wrought  and  died,  upon  the  premises  ; 
and  he  was  a  travelled  man  who  had  been  20  miles  from 
the  scene  of  his  nativity  ;  when  the  wines  and  cake  were 
all  home-made,  and  the  condiments  compounded  in  the 
kitchen  ;  when  gold  was  scarce,  and  subject  to  be  stored, 
and  the  yeoman  literally  Uved  off  his  land ;  when  the 
witch  was  yet  wont  to  come  down,  and  toss  into  high  air 
the  haycocks,  during  the  makers'  mid-day  meal ;  and 
when  there  was  no  bye-road  or  ruin  untenanted  by  a 
ghostly  inhabitant  of  some  sort." 

Like  our  homestead,  "  it  is  a  twisted,  round-about, 
in-and-out  sort  of  afl'air  our" — book.  And,  like  the 
visitor  to  the  homestead,  the  reader  of  the  book  has 
the  refreshment  of  popping  in-and-out,  and  finding  in 
all  sorts  of  unlikely  places  all  sorts  of  conversations, 
discussions,  descriptions,  exclamations,  "irregulaily 
intermixed  and  mutually  helping,"  we  very  cordially 
admit,  "  to  produce  one  charming  general  effect,  as  the 
tinted  worsteds  of  a  Turkey  carpet  do." 

Mr.  Beever  is  an  agreeable  rattle  on  agricultural 
subjects— and  a  sensible  man,  with  a  fluent  tongue  and 
good-natured  disposition,  makes  a  pleasant  companion. 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Farm  Buildings  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  John 
Tollemache,  M.P. — For  many  years  now,  this  gen- 
tleman has  taken  the  warmest  practical  interest  in  the 
household  accommodation  of  his  tenantry  ;  and  by  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  capital  has  replaced  the 
cramped  and  inconvenient  dwellings  which  served  as 
farmhouses,  by  large,  and  in  every  way  commodious, 
blocks  of  buildings.  Inside  one  of  these  fine  specimens 
of  the  English  farmhouse,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
skilled  cheese-maker  would  enter  upon  a  formidable 
competition  with  the  most  costly  factory.  All  that  he 
wants  for  his  business  operations  he  has  immediately 
about  him,  with  ample  ventilation  and  complete  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  A  strong  argument  of  the 
promoters  of  the  factory  system  is,  that  by  resorting  to 
it  the  farming  population  are  relieved  from  much  of 
the  "dairy  slavery"  they  have  been  subjected  to  for 
generations.  The  reproach  is  just  ;  but  no  little  share 
of  the  laborious  work  to  which  this  name  has  been 
given  results  from  the  rule-of-thumb  system,  which 
has  been  tenaciously  persevered  in,  and  the  ill-contrived 
habitations  in  which  the  manufacture  has  been  carried 
on.  The  plan  of  heating  the  whey  in  huge  boilers  to 
get  "fieetings,"  for  instance,  caused  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  physical  strength,  and,  from  the  great  heat 
which  had  to  be  maintained,  almost  certainly  injured 
the  health  of  the  women  regularly  engaged  in  the  work. 
It  is  now  abandoned,  and  in  most  of  Mr.  Tollemache's 
new  buildings,  slate  cisterns  have  been  erected  capable 
of  holding  ample  quantities  of  whey,  where  the  method 
of  cooling  efficiently  substitutes  that  of  heating  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  and  by  this  simple  alteration 
relieves  the  operators  of  all  the  severe  exertion  atten- 
dant upon  the  other  process.  The  refuse  whey  is  con- 
veyed to  the  piggeries  outside  by  a  pipe  running  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  in  the  same  way  as  at  Tattett- 
hall.  The  supplying  of  water  for  the  various  opera- 
tions, again,  used  to  be  heavy  work,  as  everybody 
knosvs  how  much  scrubbing  and  cleaning  has  to  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  a  dairy  in  a  proper  state.  Here, 
however,  a  pump  has  been  erected  in  each  yard,  con- 
nected with  which  are  pipes  running  to  every  necessary 
part  of  the  milk  house,  so  that  the  men  on  the  farm, 
by  working  at  the  pump  occasionally,  can  provide  suf- 
ficient water  for  daily  use  inside,  the  taps  only  haviiig 
to  be  turned  on  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  supply  is 
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keeping  newly-made  cheese  at  a  high  temperature  m 
order  to  extract  the  remaining  whey  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  most  careful  regard  to  convenience, 
and  the  work  of  moving  the  cheese  in  and  out  is 
perfectly  easy.  Further  to  facilitate  this  lifting  of  the 
cheese  after  it  has  taken  a  solid  form— a  part  of  the 
work  which  used  to  be  slavish  enough— hoists  have 
been  put  up  between  the  press-room  and  the  store-room, 
so  that  by  the  simple  winding  of  a  small  crank,  that 
operation  is  at  once  accomplished.  We  have  heard  of 
a  stalwart  dame  who  showed  her  contempt  for  these 
machines  by  invariably  carrying  the  cheese  upstairs  in 
her  arms,  though  she  had  a  hoist  in  the  house  ;  her 
reason  being  that  while  she  was  going  up  to  wind  the 
apparatus,  she  could  do  the  whole  business  ;  but  few 
even  of  our  robust  dairymaids  have  such  an  uncontrol- 
able  love  for  hard  work  as  that.     The  store-rooms  are. 


the  work  used  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air  a  zmc 
roof  has  been  put  up,  which  excludes  the  lain  and 
moderates  the  heat  In  eveiy  possible  wa),  indeed, 
the  comfoit  of  the  woikeis  has  been  con  ulte  1,  and  the 
lesult  IS  the  bam  hment  of  a  t,i<-at  deal  (  f  liiidgery 
which  used  to  be  the  invainl  Ic  aLcomi  wiment  of 
clKCscnnl  ing  Iheie  has  been  much  in.,emiity  e\- 
pendcl  in  the  icbuil  ling  lI  these  fiimhouses,  both  by 
Ml  lullemacheanl  hi  r^ent  Mi  Caw  ley,  and  they 
might  sent  as  no  mean  pattern  for  landlords  equally 
inclined  to  do  the  best  foi  then  tenants  That  the 
member  for  ^^  est  Cheshiie  is  so,  onefuithei  illustration 
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will  show.  He  does  not  preserve  ground  game,  for  the 
one  reason,  that  he  is  conscientiously  disinclined  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  animals  who  get  their  living 
on  his  neighbours'  produce.  Rabbits,  of  course,  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenants'  guns.  There 
would  be  an  end  of  the  game  question  very  quickly  il 
all  landed  proprietors  were  equally  considerate.  Chester 
Chronkk. 


Miscellaneous. 

Gamekeeper's  Trespass.— ^/<-a/.r,  Sept.  15 
Thomas  Haydon,  under-gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  Tusmore  Park,  was  charged  with  domg 
wUful  damage  to  growmg  Wheat,  the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Sanders,  farmer,  Kiddington,  who  occupies  the 
Tusmore  Park  Farm,  on  August  30.— Mr.  Small  said 
the  facts  were,  that  this  field  of  Wheat  was  being  cut 
by  machine,  and  the  under-gamekeeper  was  in  the 
field,  and  sent  his  dogs  into  the  Wheat  to  drive  out  the 
game  that  might  be  in  the  corn.  Complainant  came 
up  and  objected  to  this,  but  the  man,  having  orders  to 
see  that  the  game  was  preserved,  and  thinking  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  it,  kept  on  urging  his  dogs.  The 
head-gamekeeper  believed  he  had  a  right  to  see  that 
the  game  was  hunted  out,  as  the  game  was  frequently 
killed  by  the  machine  ;  and  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  get  them  out.  He  did  not  do  his  work  with  malicious 
motives.  Lord  Effingham  distinctly  claimed  the  right 
to  prevent  his  game  being  killed. — Mr.  T.  Mallan 
stated  that  Mr.  Sanders  had  on  the  Wednesday  in 
question  borrowed  his  neighbour's  machine,  as  his  corn 
was  so  thoroughly  ripe  that  it  was  ready  to  shed.  He 
rode  into  the  field  on  his  pony  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  saw  Haydon  and  a  boy  with  two  dogs,  which 
they  were  hunting  into  the  corn.  Mr.  Sanders  spoke 
to  the  boy,  telling  him  to  call  the  dogs  out,  and  the 
boy  did  so,  but  Haydon  hunted  them  in  again,  and 
Mr.  Sanders  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  should 
not  have  his  corn  spoilt  m  that  way.  Haydon  never 
made  any  reply.  If  he  had  desisted  then  there  would 
have  been  no  further  action  in  the  matter.  As  to  the 
lien  set  up  by  the  defence,  that  it  was  the  man's  duty 
to  protect  the  game,  it  might  have  stood,  only  it  was 
his  own  perquisites  he  was  looking  after,  and  not  his 
master's  game.  What  disproves  the  lien  set  up  is  the 
fact  that  any  pheasants  tha.  might  have  been  in  the  corn 
would  have  gone  off  at  the  first  alarm,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  the  man  to  hunt  his  dogs  into  the  corn  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  that  place.  The  mnn  was  warned 
by  the  farmer  not  to  do  it,  yet  for  the  sake  of  earning 
himself  y.  or  41.  by  preserving  the  rabbits  that  were 
his  own  perquisites,  and  taking  to  himself  any  that 
might  have  been  killed,  he  remained  in  the  field  and 
did  this  damage.— [Evidence  was  given  of  the  facts.]— 
Mr.  Small  thought  the  Bench  would  at  once  see  that 
this  was  no  case  for  a  criminal  court.  The  man's 
express  business  was  the  protection  of  game.  He 
thought  they  would  see  that  if  complainant  had  suffered 
damage  he  had  his  remedy  in  a  civil  court,  and  had  no 
cause  to  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  the  man. — Dr. 
Marsham  thought  that  if  he  had  only  once  sent  the 
dogs  in  it  might  not  have  been  considered  wilful  damage, 
but,  after  having  been  warned,  to  continue  the  offence 
aggravated  the  case. — Mr.  Clarke  read  an  extract  from 
the  lease,  which  said  "  also  preserving  all  game,  rabbits, 
or  fish,  and  liberty  for  servants  or  friends  to  sport  over 
the  farm." — Mr.  Small  contended  that  though  this  was 
not  sport,  it  was  for  the  purpose  thereof.  The  man 
was  ordered  to  do  it  in  order  to  protect  the  game  for 
fiiture  sport. — The  Bench  decided  that  a  conviction 
must  take  place,  and  fined  the  defendant  5.r.,  costs  \is., 
damage  50J.,  and  poUce  fees  4J. — m  all  ^3  10/. 

Proposed  Doomsday  Book. — We  hope  Lord 
Derby's  suggestion  of  the  expediency  of  a  new  Dooms- 
day Book  for  England  will  in  the  end  come  to  some- 
thing. In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  about 
land,  when  strong  allegations  as  to  the  small  numbers 
of  landowners  are  met  by  fiat  contradictions,  it  is 
obviously  expedient  to  provide  some  accurate  means 
for  getting  at  the  trutk  If  a  complete  Doomsday 
Book  is  impossible,  it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to 
get  a  return  of  the  number  of  owners  and  the  average 
of  their  holdings.  But  there  are  one  or  two  pomts  in 
making  up  such  a  return  which  it  will  be  important  to 
attend  to,  or  in  the  present  social  state  of  the  country 
it  will  be  worse  than  valueless.  One  is  that  the  return 
should  not  be  merely  of  "owners"  in  the  strict  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  but  of  all  who  have  permanent 
interests  of  any  kind  carved  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  no 
doubt  important  to  know  what  is  the  number  of  legal 
owners,  but  the  bearing  of  that  fact  socially  is  apt  to  be 
misunderstood,  unless  we  can  ascertain  what  other 
people  have  real  interests  in  the  visible  property  of  the 
country— whether  as  copyholders,  leaseholders  (say) 
for  terms  of  more  than  20  years,  and  even  mortgagees, 
if  it  were  possible  to  include  them.  The  order  for  the 
return  will  therefore  require  to  be  carefully  worded. 
Another  im.portant  point  will  be  to  distinguish  above 
all  between  house  property  and  uubuilt-upon  land. 
We  anticipate  that  a  return  of  the  kind  we  describe 
will  bring  out  the  fact  that  an  immense  number  of 
people  have  a  stake  in  the  country  as  the  owners  of 
houses  ;  but  though  this  is  an  important  fact  socially, 
it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  it  should  give  rise  to  an 
erroneous  belief  as  to  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
land.     It  might  give  the  impression  that  England  is  a 


country  of  small  proprietors  as  regards  land  in  cultiva 
tion  as  well  as  houses,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
For  ourselves,  we  should  hope  to  see  that  the  oivner 
ship  of  agricultural  land,  which  is  really  a  difficult 
business,  suitable  only  for  considerable  capitals,  ii 
neither  in  a  very  few  hands  nor  yet  very  widely  diffused, 
But  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  distributior 
really  is,  and  whether  it  is  possible  by  legislation  thai 
would  not  be  worse  than  the  disease  to  improve  it, 
The  Economist. 

The  Requirements  of  the  Age.  —  The  Aber- 
deen Free  Press  intimates  the  sort  of  regime  we  are 
rapidly  coming  to.  "What  the  age  demands  of  thi 
owner  of  land  is  that  he  shall  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  recipient  of  its  profits,  that  he  shall  turn  h 
possessions  to  the  best  account  for  the  country  by  the 
full  development  of  its  resources,  or  that,  if  he  if 
unable  from  want  of  cash  or  otherwise  to  do  so  him- 
self, he  shall  make  way  for  some  one  who  will.' 
Upon  which  we  remark,  that  when  "  the  age "  has 
ordered  every  useless  and  injurious  tree  to  be  felled 
every  hedge-row  to  be  kept  low,  close,  and  clean, 
every  drainable  acre  to  be  drained,  and  every  field  to 
be  grazed  or  cultivated  in  the  best  and  highest  style 
possible  (and  "the  age"  will  be  good  enough,  perhaps, 
to  find  not  only  the  necessary  money,  but  the  equally 
indispensable  and  absent  intelligence  and  resolution  for 
carrying  out  such  an  enormous  scale  of  improvement), 
the  agricultural  class  will  take  care  that  all  other 
classes  in  the  community  shall  similarly  "turn  their 
possessions  to  the  best  account  for  the  country  by  the 
full  development  of  their  resources. "  Not  a  ten-pound 
note  shall  be  vainly  spent,  not  an  hour's  opportunity 
for  labour  shall  be  voluntarily  lost,  not  an  article  shall 
be  fabricated  except  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
In  a  word,  on  the  day  that  "  the  age  "  interferes  with 
our  free  right  to  manage  our  farms  as  we  please,  "  the 
age "  shall  also  oblige  every  holder  of  capital,  every 
possessor  of  stock-in-trade,  every  citizen  having  phy- 
sical strength,  trained  skill,  or  a  sound  mind,  to  toil 
like  a  slave,  or  to  contrive  with  ceaseless  ingenuity 
and  watchfulness  so  that  his  "talent"  shall  yield  its 
utmost  forthe  good  of  the  State.  Chambers  of  Agn- 
enlture  yoitrnal. 

Development  of  M.\chinery.  —The   extent  tc 
which  labour-saving  implements  have  been  introduced 
in  agriculture  we  saw  illustrated  a  day  or  two  ago 
Wisconsin.     A  farmer  was  seated  on  a  reaper,  wi 
gloves  on  his  hands,  and  with  an  umbrella  over  hii 
and  with  as  much  comfort  as  driving  a  buggy,  he  was 
cutting  Oats,  the  reaper  throwing  them  into  regul; 
and  convenient  sheaves  for  binding  and  stacking.     We 
remember  the  time  when,  20  years  ago,  we  cut  Gal 
without  an  umbrella  or  gloves,  and  let  the  grain  li 
where  it  fell  fiom  the  scythe.     Yet  here  was  a  ma 
with  a  pair  of  horses,   in  comparative  comfort,  doing 
more  in  one  day  than  25  men  could  have  done  by  hand 
20  years  ago.    Chieago  Tribune. 

Lime  as  a  Manure.— The  editor  of  the  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle  is  publishing  weekly  extracts  from 
former  numbers  of  the  same  journal  100  years  ago  ;  and 
the  following  is  a  letter  thus  republished  from  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle  of  January,  1765  :— 

"  To  the  Printer  of  t lie  '  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

"  The  navigation  of  the  river  Chelmer,  from  Maldon  to 
Chelmsford,  is  a  subject  in  which  many  of  our  inland 
neighbours  seem  greatly  interested,  and  whose  thoughts 
you  have  promised  to  encourage,  in  your  paper,  by  com- 
municating them  to  the  public.  I  have  a  remark  or  two 
to  offer,  upon  one  of  its  imports  ;  the  utility  of  which,  as 
a  manure,  upon  cold  and  heavy  lands,  such  as  the  country 
west  of  Chelmsford,  chiefly  consists  of,  has  been  disputed. 
As  a  back-carriage,  from  Maldon,  I.  some  years  ago, 
brought  a  load  of  Ume,  for  a  gentleman  near  the 
Roothings  ;  which,  owing  to  a  circumstance  not  worth 
reciting,  was  left  upon  my  hands ;  and,  with  some  of  it, 
for  want  of  other  application,  I  made  the  following  expe- 
riments. I  broke  up  a  ley  for  Oats,  but  before  ploughing, 
I  sprinkled  it  a  little  with  Ume,  sowed  the  ground,  and 
harrowed  the  Oats  in.  The  effect  was,  that  part  which  I 
sprinkled  with  lime  produced  me  a  very  considerable 
crop  ;  the  remainder,  indeed  the  far  greater  breadth  of 
the  field,  was,  in  a  manner,  all  devoured  by  the  worm  ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  millipedes,  but  the  body  of  it  was  red,  lank, 
and  long  ;  and,  for  some  years  following,  when  the  land 
was  in  tillage,  I  could  distinguish,  by  the  goodness  of  the 
com,  where  the  Ume  had  been  laid.  The  same  year,  I 
sprinkled  also  a  smaU  quantity  upon  a  piece  of  Barley 
fallow,  which  had  no  advantage,  that  I  was  sensible  of,  in 
point  of  richness  or  dryness,  over  any  other  part  of  the 
field.  That  part  which  was  limed,  went  off,  as  we  caU  it, 
in  May,  but  soon  recovered  its  colour  ;  that  which  was  not 
limed,  went  off  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  but  never 
recovered  that  depth  of  green,  in  the  blade,  as  the  other 
did.  And  laying  the  crops  apart,  measure  of  ground  for 
sure,  that  part  that  had  been  Umed  produced  me 
third  more  of  com  than  the  other  did.     .\nother  year 


great  deal  of  the  pLnster  scaled  off  my  house. 
'    "     0  tryN 
upon  my  fallow  for  Wt 


had; 


nd  to  try  what  this  would  do  of  itself,  and  carried  it 
glecting  to  check  it  in 
the  spring,  because  I  durst  not  venture  my  sheep  upon  all 
the  field,  which,  except  the  Umed  part,  was  all  over  weak 
and  thin,  I  suffered  in  the  crop,  which  had  too  much 
straw  to  produce  good  grain.  The  lime  might  not  pos- 
siblv  be  the  only  ingredient  in  the  pUaster,  but  it  was  the 
principal  one  ;  and,  if  I  had  mowed  it,  as  they  do  in 
Kent,  would,  I  have  reason  to  think,  have  answered  weU. 
The  land  bore  Clover  afterwards,  and  answered  in  pro- 

' '  From  these  experiments,  I  judge,  that  Ume  meliorates 
and  pulverises  the  soil,  destroys  grubs,  and,  by  its 
absorbent  qualities,  contributes  very  greatly  to  the  health- 


fulness  and  soundness  of  the  grain,  even  upon  cold  and 
wet  lands,  such  as  mine,  to  my  great  prejudice,  are.  The 
virtues  of  lime  upon  light  land,  are,  I  think,  confessed 
and  acknowledged,  either  for  com  or  grass  ;  but  would 
answer,  I  believe,  rather  better  for  grass,  as  there  is  no 
common  manure,  or  compost,  to  be  got  in  quantities,  at 
any  distance  from  large  towns,  which  wiU  breed,  either 
more,  in  fineness,  or  quantity,  or  continue  to  promote 
vegetation  so  long  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  muted  with  sludge, 
or  drift  out  of  ponds,  or  drainings  of  yards,  it  would  do 
best  of  all.  This  way  of  using  it  is  much  in  practice  from 
10  to  20  miles  round  London,  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  be  in  very  common  use,  if  fakly  and  judiciously 
tried.  But  the  great  charge  of  land-carriage,  at  present, 
forbids  the  mere  farmer  to  go  so  deep  into  his  purse,  to 
serve  one  purpose,  which  must  be  called  upon  to  answer 
so  many.  Pray,  sir,  inform  the  public,  if  it  reaches  your 
knowledge,  whether,  by  the  aid  of  the  river  CheUner  it 
could  be  bought  at  Chelmsford  for  61/.  a  bush.  ?  or  what 
chalk  could  be  landed  at  there,  per  ton?  That  too  is  not 
without  its  great  virtues,  which  the  landholders  in  the 
hundreds  experience  ;  and  which  could  not  cost  much  at 
the  pits  ;  the  tonnage  would  be,  in  a  manner,  aU.  If  the 
landlord  expects  his  rent,  and  the  farmer  a  decent  liveU- 
hood,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  a  few  years,  to  look  out  for 
something  that  may  succeed  the  digging  up  of  doles  (so 
very  destructive  to  fuel  and  timber)  which,  it  is  easily 
foreseen,  cannot  long  afford  a  sufficient  improvement, 
with  all  the  dung  and  ditch-earth  the  farmer  can  rake  and 
scrape  together. 

"  If  these  hints  may  be  of  any  use,  to  promote  the 
navigation,  or  instruct  my  brother  farmers,  they  are  at 
their  and  your  ser\ice.  A.  Roothinger,  Jan.  2,  1765." 


October  la,.— Mangel  IVurwl  is  harvested  in 
sundry  places  about  this  time,  but  the  work  may  be 
deferred  to  November  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  open 
and  the  bulbs  growing.  The  crop  should,  however, 
be  secured  before  frost  sets  in,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to 
rot  where  stored.  In  tailing,  remove  only  the  small 
rootlets  and  earth,  also  the  branch  rootlets  of  the  tap- 
root, but  the  tap-root  should  not  be  cut,  as  the  exuda- 
tion  of  sap  is  liable  to  produce  rot,  &c.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  tops  should  not  be  cut  so  close  as  to  bleed 
the  bulb.  Some  twist  oB  the  leaves  to  avoid  this,  but 
the  process  is  too  dilatory,  and  if  hurriedly  and  rudely 
done,  twisting  is  worse  than  the  knife.  The  bulbs  are 
stored  in  pits  and  barns  like  Potatos  and  Carrots, 
though  in  some  cases  in  nanow  lines  between  hurdles 
stuffed  with  straw  is  preferred.  The  bulbs  in  the 
bins  above  the  hurdles  are  raised  in  the  form  of  a  roof, 
and  thickly  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  bms  are 
placed  alongside  each  other  in  a  yard,  sufficiently  close 
to  keep  out  frost,  but  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam  from  the  bulbs.  Of  course  dry  settled 
weather  is  that  for  harvesting. 

Autumn  Tallowing  and  Manuring  for  spring  crops 
should  be  proceeded  with  as  speedUy  as  possible. 

Manuring  for  Spring  Beans  is  done  either  on  the 
flat  or  in  naiTow  ridges,  as  for  winter  Beans,  but  the 
land  may  be  left  more  cloddy,  open,  and  exposed  to 
the  winter  frost.  In  dry  seasons  farmyard  manure  may 
be  carted  on  to  the  land  with  comparatively  little 
harm,  and  even  in  wet  seasons  the  harm  done  is 
greatly  rectified  by  the  winter  frosts,  especially  when  the 
ploughbg,  smashing,  and  ridging  is  done  by  steam. 
Whether  the  land  is  thus  manured  on  the  flat  or  in 
drills,  it  is  in  a  better  and  more  forward  state  to  receive 
the  seed  in  early  spring,  the  fine  winter-made  mould 
forming  a  fine  seed-bed  either  for  dibbling  or  drdlmg, 
and  staple  for  the  after  operations  of  horse  and  hand 
hoeing.  The  reverse  of  aU  this  is  the  case  when 
manurmg  is  deferred  to  spring,  and  the  work  is  much 
more  heavy  to  the  horses  as  compared  with  autumn. 

Parsnips  are  partial  to  a  dry  but  rich  fnable  sandy 
loam,  deeply  cultivated,  and  in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Farmyard  manure  should  be  applied  at  this  season,  as 
it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  land 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  a  fine  seed-bed.  The  land  should  be  deeply  fal- 
lowed 18  to  20  inches.  For  drilling  on  the  flat  the 
manure  should  be  ploughed  in  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and 
for  drilling  in  ridges  it  should  be  finely  broken  in  the 
open  furrows,  and  in  covering  the  drills  should  be  well 
ridged  up  against  the  winter  frost. 

Carrots.— The  land  requires  to  be  fallowed  and 
manured  for  Belgian  and  common  field  Carrots  as  for 
Parsnips.  The  Belgian  varieties,  which  are  grown  on 
a  greater  diversity  of  soil  than  the  common  sorts,  are 
provino-  a  more  valuable  crop,  both  as  to  weight  per 
acre  and  feeding  properties,  and  are  therefore  fast 
superseding  the  other  ;  but  the  common  Carrot  is  still 
largely  grown  on  sandy  soils. 

Potato  land  is  fallowed  and  manured  at  this  season 
in  the  same  way  as  that  for  Parsnips  and  Carrots. 
Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  on  the  manuring  of  the 
main  crop, — some  maintaining  that  the  more  economi- 
cal plan  is  to  manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  doctoring 
farmyard  manure  with  artificial  fertilisers,  so  as  to 
insure  its  immediate  incorporation  with  the  land,  as  by 
this  plan  it  yields  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  for 
young  plants.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both 
plans  for  late  spring  planting.  Autumn  manuring  with 
farmyard  dung  does  not  do  away  with  the  economy  of 
artificial  fertilisers  at  the  time  of  planting.  For  early 
Potatos  the  balance  is  wholly  in  favour  of  autuniu 
manuring ;  and  the  fact  that  autv 
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much  of  the  waste  farm  dung  sustains  in  the  strawyard, 
while  it  renders  the  farmer  independent  of  wet  and 
bad  weather  in  spring,  is  also  in  favour  of  autumn 
manuring. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Kohl  Rabi,  (7«r/ Ace*.— The  prac- 
tice is  becoming  more  common  of  applying  farmyard 
dung  at  this  season  to  land  intended  for  the  growth  of 
these  crops  next  year,  artificial  manures  being  applied 
at  the  time  of  sowing  by  seed  and  manure  drills.  The 
relief  which  it  affords  to  spring  cultivation  is  greatly  in 

SUam  Cullun: — In  the  above  examples  of  autumn 
fallowing  and  manuring,  the  ploughing,  smashing, 
ridging,  and  covering  of  the  manure  is  best  done  by 
steam  ;  and  subsoiling,  where  required,  may  be  done  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  in  opening  the  drills  for  the 
manure,  the  ground  or  open  furrows  into  which  the 
manure  is  spread  is  subsoiled  in  opening,  and  in  cover- 
ing the  manure  by  splitting  the  drills  the  open  furrows 
left  are  subsoiled  in  the  same  way  by  a  pendent  sub- 
soiler  under  the  double-mouldboard  plough,  thereby 
leaving  the  land  under  the  manure,  and  in  the  open 
furrows  between  the  drills,  in  the  best  possible  state 
for  successful  winter  drainage. 

Brood  Marcs  require  attention,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fa'tal  offspring,  so  to  speak,  which  now 
begin  to  draw  heavily  upon  their  physical  resources. 
Foals  also  require  special  care,  otherwise  their  growth 
will  experience  a  check,  and  their  symmetry,  beauty, 
health,  and  future  usefulness  be  imjiaired.  What  they 
gather  in  the  pastures  is  no  longer  tit  to  support  them, 
and  although  outdoor  exercise  is  needed,  the  essentials 
of  the  dietary  must  now  be  supplied  indoors. 


iiirluts. 


HUPS. 
Borough  Market,  Oct.  u. 
Messrs.  Patlendcn  &  Smith  report  an  active  demand 
for  the  best  descriptions,  and  firmness  for  all  others  ;  fully 
four-fifths  of  the  new  crop  is  already  sold.  Currency  :— 
Mid  and  East  Kcnts,  /8  to  ^17  17.1.  ;  Weald  Kcnls, 
£7  ?'■  to^Jii;  Sussex,  £j  to^ggj.  per  cwt. 


MARK    LANE. 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wlieat  to 
this  morning's  market,  the  condition  and  quality  of 
which  varied  considerably  ;  some  lew  sales  were  made  at 
a  decline  of  is.  per  qr.,  and  some  quantity  remained 
unsold  at  a  late  hour  ;  for  foreign  the  demand  vvas  limited, 
and  holders  not  being  disposed  to  accept  lower  prices 
but  little  business  was  transacted,  except  in  .American  ex 
ship,  at  a  reduction  of  is.  per  qr.  ^t.■lhing  Rarlcy  was 
rather  dearer,  other  descriptions  steady.  Beans  and 
Peas  fir.Ti,  at  last  week's  quotations.  Oats  fully  as  dear. 
In  the  \alue  of  Flour  there  was  no  change. 


Qvi 


Norfolk     

Foreign     

,  grind. S:dist., adit 
:ign  ..grinding; 


.White  55-61 
....do.  ,58-62 
60—64 


Oats,  Essex  and  Sn 


Foreign 


RVE 


5—27  Feed  ... 
t  -26  Feed  ... 
■-26  Feed  ... 
■-33  Foreign  . 


!.  ..Tick  49— 50  Harrow 
..Winds  —  Longpo 
..Small  40 — 44!Egypti; 
.Boilers  40— 42|SuffoIk 


33—34 


Beans.  Mazagan ^^s.  to 

—  Pigeon    ....5is.~  to  ; 

Peas,  Whitf  ."esscx,' knd  Ki 

—  Maple,  —J.  to  —J Grey      _     I  Foreign  ..]  ^4—  38 

Maize.. I     —      Foreign. .'33 — 35 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack  44—50  1 

—  idditto    ditto  40-42  Country  ..'40— 42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  24  -28 !  Per  sack . . '  38—60 

Wednesday,  Oct.  11. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  ruled  quiet.  The  supplies  of 
both  English  and  foreign  Wheat  were  liberal  ;  trade  was 
inactive,  but  prices  were  without  further  alteration.  Fine 
Barley  sold  steadily,  at  full  prices.  Other  descriptions 
not  much  inquired  for.  Malt  changed  hands  slowly  on 
former  terms.  There  were  large  arrivals  of  Oats  on  sale. 
The  demand  was  not  animated,  but  prices  were  well 
maintained.  Beans  and  Peas  were  steady  in  sale,  with  a 
limited  inquiry.  Flour  experienced  a  dull  sale,  at  about 
Monday's  quotations. 


.IN,  S:C.,  INTO  LOND 


■  Water  Carri; 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish        .. 
Foreign.. 

26,830 

Q«^ 

Qrs. 

Sacks, 
i   2040  brls. 

5200 

S2,,6o 

Liverpool,  Oct.  ro.— The  market  was  but  thinly 
attended,  and  the  feeling  was  dull.  The  demand  for 
Wheat  was  languid,  and  the  business  transacted  was  to  a 
limited  extent,  red  descriptions  being  obtainable  at  a 
reduction  of  id.  per  cental.  Flour  was  slow,  and 
previous  prices  were  not  maintained.  Beans  were  un- 
changed. Oats  and  Oatmeal  were  quiet.  Indian  Corn 
in  rather  more   request,  but  values  showed  no  material 


SEED  MARKET. 

The  seed  trade  exhibits  but  little  variation  since  the  date 
of  our  last  report.  A  few  samples  of  new  German  red 
Clover  are  to  hand,  but  the  high  prices  asked  prevent 
business.  White  Clover  and  Trefoil  are  both  firm. 
Perennial  Rye-grasses  meet  with  a  good  inquiry,  chiefly 
from  abroad,  at  the  recent  advance.  For  Rape  and 
Mustard  seed  values  are  steady.  Canary  seed  is  dull. 
Hemp  seed  is  in  improved  request.  New  French  Italian 
is  exceedingly  firm.  We  have  a  brisk  trade  for  Blue 
Tares   experience  a  slow    sale,    at    the 


;  declii 


HAY.—PtrLoadof-if,  Trm 

Smithfield,  Thursday,  Oct. 

PrimeMeadowHay,  851.101001.  I  Clover,  old     . 

Inferior  do 45         65        Inferior  do.     . 

Rowen 40        6s        Prime  2d  cut  i 

Inferior  do —        —       Inferior  do.    . 


••   55         95 


Cumberland  Market,  Thursday, 
5up.  Meadow  Hay  looj.toiiaj.  I  Inferior  Clove 
nferior  do 70        go         Prime  2d  cut  ( 


New  do 

Superior  Clover 


huX^Lk^ 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  9. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  quite  so  large  as  last 
week  ;  however,  trade  is  dull,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
last  Monday's  quotations.  The  supply  of  English  Sheep 
is  rather  shorter,  but  of  foreign  larger  ;  altogether  there 
are  more  than  last  week,  but  choice  qualities  are  by  no 
means  plentiful,  and  prices  are  not  much  altered.  Choice 
Calves  are  scarce  and  dear,  but  other  kinds  are  lower.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  3350  Beasts,  r4, 130  Sheep,  180 
Calves,  and  20  Pigs  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  200  Beasts ; 
and  1470  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best    Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  .       5     4t 
Best  Shorthorns..     5    a- 
ad  quality  Beasts      3     6- 
Best    Downs    and 

Half.breds        ..6    8- 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  - 

Beasts,  5020  ;  Sheep  and  ] 


Best    Long  wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 
'  Do.  Shorn 


Although  the  number  of  Beasts  is  much  smaller  than 
last  Thursday,  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand ;  trade  is 
dull,  at  about  Monday's  quotations.  There  are  very  few 
English  Sheep  on  offer,  and  scarcely  as  many  foreign  as 
last  week  ;  prices  are  rather  better  for  choicest  descrip- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  there  is  little  alteration  from 
Monday.  Choice  Calves  are  in  demand.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  530  Beasts,  5800  Sheep,  207  Calves, 
and  10  Pigs. 

s.  d.    s.  d.  1  J.    d.  s.  d. 

Best    Long-wools      6    4106    8 


2d  quality  Beasts  3  6 — 4 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds  ..  6  8—7 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  . 

Beasts,  925  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET.    Oct. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 1 75.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..  ..  ..     15J.  ., 

Small  Pork,  41.  id.  to   5^.  id.  :     Large   Pork,   y.  ^d. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 


The  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  has  increased  the 
caution  displayed  by  buyers,  who  are  now  acting 
much  on  the  hand-to-mouth  principle,  but  the  wool  trade 
is  so  intrinsically  sound,  and  stocks  so  small,  that  holders 
are  very  confident,  and  in  no  way  inclined  to  sacrifice 
their  property  by  trying  to  force  it  off  in  a  dull  time. 


COALS.— Oct 


Holywell  Main,  17^.  6d.  ;  VVylam,  ijs.  6d.  :  Edei 
Main,  rgr.  ;  Walls  End  Elliott,  2or. :  Walls  End  Haswell 
2lr. ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  2ir. ;  Walls  End  Helton  Lyons 
rSr.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Hartlepool,  2or.  gd. ;  Walls  End 
Ludworth,  ms.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Hengh  Hall.  20t,  ' 
Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  2or.  31/.;  WaUs  End 
Original  Hartlepool,  21J.  ;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe, 
20i.  td. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  20s.  gd.  ;  Brancepeth  Cannel, 
i8j.— Ships  at  market,  55  ;  sold,  52  ;  unsold,  3  ;  at 
sea,  10. 


'fHE      LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY. 
X  {Established  1840), 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES.  c  o  y  commion 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE. for ToD-Dressinir 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE.  •  "  ">P  r^'essmg. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported   by   Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar. 
&Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODvCsULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeied  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  line  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.      Its  base  is  Peruvian 


t.  ol  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.     See  reports  of  Dr. 
.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibson. 


;aring  the  Company's  "fi 
n^asjbe  seals. 


Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  s 
CO.  (Limited),  58." Old  Broad  Street.  London,  E,C. 


REPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  DR.  A.  VOELCKER. 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socictyof  England. 
"Analytical  Laboratory,  ir,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C  , 
"  London,  Januair  15,  1870. 
*'  Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
Guano.     These  results   speak 

l^is  valuable  Afti'fici'3'Mamire' 

1  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
indcrstand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
laration.      The  more  generally  this   Manure  will  become  known  to 


:d,  therefore, 
i  by  mc  conta 


;  Secretary,  REES  AND  CO.  (Limil 


ted),  32,  King  William  Street, 


ODAMS-S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  {or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


Chief  Offices— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Irish  B?anch-4Tw'?s'imorcla"n*dStVeM^  Dublin"' 


be  had  of  the  local  Agents.        q   -j- 
Chief  Offices-109,  Fenchurch  Stn 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEYS        TOBACCO       POWDEl 

Of  all  Nurserj'men  and  Seedsmen. 


rially  selected  for  Orchids, 
Horticultural   Depflt    and 


W1 


IS.    30J.  per  cwt.  ;  36-lb.  tins,  iw.     E 
:-W."  D.  BARBOUR,  3,  Park  Row 


Leeds. 


GI    S    H    U    R   S   T 
COMPOUND. 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners    since     1859,     against 
Red     Spider,     Mildew,     Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 

to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  ^lnti 

Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
prepaj-alions  intended  to  super- 


AVholcsale  by 

PRICE'S    PATENT 

ANDLE      COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Battersea.  London,  S.W. 


vages  01  the  blug, 
worm.  A  gd.  packet  is  sufficient  Tor  Six  Bushels  of  £ 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hou 
Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  th< 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  ma 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packi 
Prepared  at  the  .Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 


It   the  signature  of  HENRY   DOWN   is  o 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Peel  Street.  Manchester,  1871. 


id  strongly 
tific  Horti- 


pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasp3,Blight,&c.  AsacovenngforStrawberrics.Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Seed-Beds,  Greenhouses,  &c,  they  have  no  rival.      The 

With  ordinarj' care  they  will  last  for  many  years.  Samples  post  free 
on  application.  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON. 

No.  I.— 54  inches  wide at  8'^d.  per>-ard  run 

No.  2.— 54  inches  wide at  7.1  per  yard  run. 

_    .__L :j.  _^         _^        at  sMA  per  yard  run. 

at  41X.  per  yard  run. 
at  5^<i.  per  yard  run, 
or  any  longer  lengths  wlien  specially 
Nctt  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  Invoice 


October  14,  1871.] 
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USSIA  MATS,  for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG  MATS   are  the  cheapest  and 

durable.  Price  List,  ^vhich  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
"  'd  post  free  on  appli 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON 


,  Shoredilch,  London. 


Arcliangel  Mats.  . 

BLACKBURN    and   SONS  beg  to  inform  their 

friends  that   the   First    Shipment  of   NEW  MATS  hasj'ust 
Price  List  on  application. 


re  of  very  good  quality.     Pric 
:  Importers,  4  and  s,  Wormwo 


E. 


1  perfect  non-condui 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MOR^ 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  ii.6rf.  per  yari 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide jf.  lorf.  per  ya 


Snvas 


SCRIM  CANVAS, 


i,7oyardsIong,s!^<f.t 


^Ehfilf'A 


A  f.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Doma"3,  Cannon 


of  all  Seedsmen  i 
NOTICE.— Removed  from  7.  C 


C      nt 


Caution  to  Gardeners.— Wlien  you  ask  for 

SAYNOR   AND    COOKES    WARRANTED    PRIZE 
PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 

S.  &  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one,  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


/IHAPMAN'S   "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

yj  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR, presen.-es  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind. 
Rain,  and  Frost ;  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
or  Cloche,  and  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 

They  arc  made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
protecting  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chr>-santhe- 
mums,  for  exhibition,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from  One 
Guinea.    The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any  size. 

Estimates  given  to  Nurser>'men,  Market  Gardeners,  &c.,  for  large 

quantities.     When  not  in   use,  they  pack  in  a  very  small   compass, 

without  liability  to  breakage.     To  be  obtained  from 

W.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Patentee,  Bristol  Road, 

A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents  wil 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE 


WINTER    AND     SPRING    FLOWERING    CONSERVATORY    AND    ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  AND   FRUITING  VINES. 


Q  IR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  tlie  MILLION. 

O  Reduced  Price  Lists  free.    A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 


Street,  Regent 


Quadran 


T. 

G.    MESSENGER,     H0T-W..1TF.R    Engineer, 

Loughborough,  is  deliven 

ngHOT.WATER  PIPES,  &c..  free 

to  any 

.                ^* 

ays,  for  cash,  as  under  (nett)  :- 

4-in.  Hot-water  Pipe,  2j.  2<f.  p.  yard 

{ 

te-^^Eff 

Connections   at  proportionate 

ttr' 

'1      The    Healing   of  all   kinds    ol 

fr 

^;          ,         .^^ 

;    .  xhaust     steam,    undenaken    by 

1 

JA^al- 

Ja      MESSENGER'S      PATENT 

Steam,  shut  off  perfectly,  are  full 

bore. 

and  cliraijcr  ih.in  :iny  oil. 

Cham 

ber  and  \aKe  for  Pumps. 

Thousands  at  work. 

Prices  :-4-inch,  21!. : 

3-inch,  17s.  M.iJ.inch.  155. 

SSENGER'S     PATENT 

HOT-WATER    BOILER    is   more 

powerful  and  economical  in  fuel 

ban  any  other  Boiler. 

Further  prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 

,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


J.  &  R.  Thyne, 

SEED    MERCHANTS   AND    NURSERYMEN,    GLASGOW, 


;  superbly  grown  Collect 
:  Sale,  and  especially  request  a  personal  visit  from  intending  purchasers. 
Any  parties  leaving  the  selection  to  J.  and  R.  T.  may  fully  depend  on  receiving  their  most  careful 


of  the  above  they  ha 


DETAILED  PRICE  LIST  under  offer  as  follows  :— 


Per  dozen.— f. 


BOUVARDIAS,  in  \ 


CHRYSANTHEMU.\IS,i 


El'ACRIS,  i 

-■•  -  FERNS,  in  variety 

•I'  "  GARDENIAS,  mvariei 

42  o  IXORAS,  in  variety 

180  LILVofthcVALLEY,ii 

iS  o  PALMS,  in  variety 

100  PANDANUS,  in  varietl 

180  PRI.MULAS-Seedlingi 


Zo 


U.\S— Cortusoides 


200, 


Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  /or  prompt  cash. 


60,  BUCHANAN  STREET. 


"TRENTHAM 


Stevens- 
improved  CORNISH 


BOILER, 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture  t 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  dtu*abl 
economical,  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  t 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials :— 


lave  replaced  here,  n 
ind  they  do  not  rcqui 


sery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
:  work  here  for  some 
rt  most  favourably  of 
n   the  Tubulars   thev 


I  many  people,  and  we 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 
"  I  feel  that  anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
will  come  very  far  short  of  its  veat  merits.    The  dilemma  of  choosing 

Improved  Cornish.     Its  introduction  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 
ably  both  in  time  Eind  labour,  by  comparison  with  the  now  discarded 


"  Huntroyde  Park.  Eumlcj 
*'  Dear  Sir.— Wc  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upwa  d 

of  two  years,  heating  more  than  2000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I   et 

that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise. 
"I  have  worked  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilerg,  but  not  one  tha 

requires  so  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do  so  great  an  amount  of  work  a 

yours,  and  when  ihe  Boiler  becomes  known  it  will  be  very  jtenera 

"Atherstone  Grapery 
Dear  Sir,— Your  Boiler  Is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  that 

economy  of  fuel  and  labour  with  thorough  ethciency. 
"  !t  is  a  real  Gardeiuts'  Boiler,  and  will  be  as  commonly  used  as  thi 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT-JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA.   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


k .  H,  LASCELLES,  Proprietor.  Lists  sent  on  app 
Prices  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  a 
lick,  glazed  with  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass,  delivered 
)  miles  of  London,  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil 
icks,  gutter,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  ! 
ne  time,— heating,  staging,  brickwork  not  included 


;C79    o    0  £132    o    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 
3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed. , 


glazed,  i6k)z.  good  sheet  glass 


a  r  n  any  length  of  range  obta  nable  nstantaneoiisly  through  every 
par    or  at  the  top  alo  e  b>  a  s  ngle  I  andl 

The  e  Houses  are  Portible  and  most  eas  y  fixed  thout  the 
d  stu  b  ng  of  an>  glass  the  use  of  na  Is  or  a  s  rcvi  dr    er 

Impro\ed  Portable  and  other  kinds  of  GREENHOUSES,  CON- 
SERVATORIES, &c,  of  the  best  construction,  designed  and  supplied, 
carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  countrj-. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  on  application  to  the  Makers,  enclosing 
a  stamp  for  postage. 

Apply  to  W.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO..  Horticultural    Builders, 
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Horticultural  BuUdlngs. 

A    SHANKS    AND    SONS'    CATALOGUE    of 
.   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  in  IRON   and  WOOD, 
ncludinB  DESIGN    of  GRAND    WINTER    GARDEN     rccenlly 


Tie  Patent  ImperislialJle  Hothouse. 

AYRES'S  PATENT 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 
Before  buildinc  a  Plant  or   Emit  House  of  any  kind,  send   su 
stamps,  and  obtain  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-on-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S.. 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Newark-on- rrent. 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estim.itcs  supplied  upon  the  shortest  notice 


WATER  A  I 

Comnlete.  or  the  Materials  sup 

GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 


P  A  R  A  T  U  S 

ilicd  ior  Heating 

J  Kbutar  Boiler 


CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  whole- 
sale prices:    Elbows,  T  Pieces, 
Syphons,  and  every  other  connec- 
'  wSuGHT  and  CAST-IRON 
;ONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CONICAL,         [ 
lIco  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  245.  each 
;tra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
iter  Bars,  from  52s.  (>d.  each. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

'°LlZtlTr^''''l^^'^''  '  TH^JT-TLE     and      other  ^VALVES, 

forlMU  dotlir.    puRNACE    DOORS,    BARS,     and    FURNACE 

WORK  of  every  description  and  size. 

INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS    for    Pipe    Joints; 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,    ^mpn 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  BoUers. 
T     JONES    AND    SONS    tleliver    HOT-WATER 


CONNECTIONS 


!  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

"IVTASH     AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 

-'-'    PORTABLE  STOVES,  for  drying  and  warminf;  ; 
■equire  no  attention  ;    with    one  supply  of  fuel  burn 

The  new  REGISTERED    PATTERN    STOVE    (or 
iiver,  may  be   kept  burning 

cgulated  to  any  required  degree.  Price  I2j.  f)d.  to 
guincis.  PATENT  FUEL,  i8s.  per  120  lb. ;  in 
5  and  bags  of  10  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  v.  6d.  and  qs. 

AMERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 

PORTABLE  \'APOURand  Ii'ot'aIR  EAT^,  with  large  Cloak, 


Testimonials  and    Prospectus 


JOYCE'S 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


..^^- 


T    TYLOR     AND     SONS 

"  •  FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


Illustrated  Catalogue: 


OULTON     AND     CO.,    Norwich, 


HARD  Ho'lJsES,  FORCING 


CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 

&c. 

TRUSS'  P.ATKNr  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORPABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 


of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance  ;  effec 
'  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  wi 
■ms  T  facility  for  e.\tensions,  alterations  or  removals  witho 
'ipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected ;  and  pt 
design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estir 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-\ 
Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 
Friar  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 


.EORGE'S     P.A.TENT    GAS      CALORIGEN 

For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 
Price  ^3  31. 


■^s- 


-llient!.:  I  :,     ;     I  .f    lllG    BuiMinfJ  J    C— Wall  I 

supply  air   lor'comtiuslion,   and   carry  off  product;  t>— pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen ;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  beinf; 


The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.,  and  may  be  inspected 
at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,   Queen  Street,    CheapsiiJe,    E.G. 

A  COAL  STOVE,  constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  suitable 
for  Warming  and  Ventilating  large  Apartments,  Halls,  Churches,  &c. 
(see  notice  in  "Society  of  Arts'  Journal"),  may  be  seen  at  the 
Manufacturers, 

J  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street  City,  E.C. 


I  on  brick  wall,  and  lights 


0)  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £i  o\  24J  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £7  < 
71  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  jfis  o  I  31)  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £g  i 


Other  sizes  at  prices  in  proportii 

PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Uustrated    Catalogues   free   on    api 


OTTAMS     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 


Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessarj';  incre 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Pi 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  im; 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  551. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  WorKs,  2,  winsiey 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  \V.,  where  the 
are  exhibited,  together  with  several  impoi 
blc  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Koslier's  Garden  Edging  TUes. 
THE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made 


F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black 
friars,  S.E.:  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E, 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLAN'I 
COVERS         ■  '"  '^'^  '        '       — .^...^ 


Lists  free  by  post     The  Trade  supplied. 

RNAMENTAL  PAV[NG  TILES  for  Conservato 

onics,   &c.,    from   js.    per  s(^uare 
plain  or  more  elaborate  designs, 


^"vh'iTE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.   Grooved  and  other  Stab  „      .. 

durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,  Roofing 

Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.-See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,    fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  i4Sj  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.    In  Truck  Loads  is.  perTon  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart 


•  London  Railw 


2S.  per  ion  extra.     Samples  of  Sana  irce  oy  post. 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
PEAT  or  LOAM  suppli.  ■       ■ 

"  Wharvos. 


.  ROSHER.-AddressessceJ 
■3  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.-Prices.  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c        MAWand  CO.,  llenthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS  —Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4S.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  3gr.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  !■  fsHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston.  Lincolnshire. 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD  GARDEN  STICKS  a 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO.. 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


J  cheapest  Frame  and 


Inventor,  Patentee, 


BENJAMIN    LOOKER, 


GARDEN  i 

DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  dt 

CORN        BINS,       CONSERVATi5rY    SHELVES, 

CATTLE   and   PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER 


'^STERNS; 


■  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


FOWLERS    PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and   CULTIVATOR  may  be    SEEN   at   WORK   in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


J. 


I'HE    CELEBRATED 
Manufactured     Solely    and     < 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Com 
For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  an 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3i)A,  K 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &C-,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


By  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S    PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNES 
ROOM  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS,  &C- 


im^i' ^  rzS 


Ingland  and  the  Continent.     Illustrated   Catalogu 
'f^  ALt'eRATION  of  STABLES  : 


Notice  of  Removal 

PHILIP  PALMER  has  REMOVED  from  his  old- 
established  WINDOW  and  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 
,'AREHOUSE,  118,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C,  to  more  extensive 
•cmises,  at  36,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  nearly  opposite. 

HortlcuItiiTal  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High  Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours.  Brushes,  b-c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES.  INDIA-RUBBER 
;OSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS.  &c 

Prices  upon  application. 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

AMES         PHILLIPS        A 
beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED  PRICES  as  I 


PROPAGATING 


c  o. 


■•  I  ¥ 

M 

" 

;;      ::  \  I 

\   l\\ 

\l 

:; 

;:      ::  1 S 

GLASSES,  with  ven 

iiit 

nch 

-ileth 

rough  knob. 

ROUGH  PLATE. 


HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 
.e  WHITE  LE.\D,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 

SHEET  and   ROUGH  Vl^ATE   GLASs' "sLATES   of  all   sires, 

BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE,ROLLED  PLATE.CROWN, 

SHEET,    HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  COLOURED, 

'descript'       "-"  "—  -.--.--■---«»       .---  -.1-   «         - 

.ists  of  P: 

J  AS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  i8o, 


StreS'Without,  E.C. 


October  14,  1871.] 
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Evening  Lectures  to  Working  Men. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jcrmyn  Street. 
FIRST  COURSE  of  this  SESSION,  consistins  of  SIX 
TURKS  by  Dr.  FRANKI.AND,  F.R.S., ''On  the  CHEMISI 
COAL,"  will  be  COMMENCED  on  MONDAY  the  23d  in: 
continued  on  each  succeeding  Monday,  at  Eisht  o'clock. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  by  Working  Men  only  on  Monday  e 
the  l6lh  inst..  from  7  to  10  o'clock  P.M.,  upon  payment  of  Sl.-^pe 


;ed  to  bring 


EGAL    and     GENERAL     LIFE    ASSURANCE 

/  SOCIETY. 

10,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.     (Founded  1863). 
he  Parliamentary  Accounts  required  by    the  "  Life   Assi 
ipanies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application, 
alicies  of  this  Society  are  guaranteed  by  very  ample  funds :  r 


;  protected  by  special 


Trus 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cairns. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Bovill,  Lord  Chicfjustlce,  C.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vaughan  Williams. 
The  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose. 
Sir  Thomas  Tilson. 
Thomas  Webb  Greene,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Osborne,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Robert  Bayly  Follett,  Esq.,  Taxing  Master  in  Chancer)*. 
Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Children  are  granted  i 
erms  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870." 

lary  and  Manager. 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGeTsEWAGE    IRRIGATION,  FARM    BUILDINGS, 
,        LABOURERS' COTTAGES,  &c. 

rriHE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 


■8«.) 


DtEl 


T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R^. 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
JohnC.  Cobbold.Esg. 
Henry  William  Curne,  Esq. 
Principal  Eng' 

Agricultural  Improvei 
Company,  or  the  outlay  I 
carrying  out  the  works  by 

Tenant  Farmers  may 
procure  the  execution  of 

The  outlay,. with  all  ( 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by 


I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 

Edw™dTihn  Hutchins,  Esq. 
I  Sir  William  Tite,M.P.,C.Ii: 
,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 

"     ;very  kind    are  executed  by  the 
paid  to  Landowners  who  prefer 

with    their  Landlords, 
charged  upon  the 

incurred. 


UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

angements  will  be  made  with  Board;.   . 

ind  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sew 


thereof  may  be  repaid  either 
yearly  payment,  discharging 


Health,  Sc' 
age  Imgali 
tlay  in  res, 


,  WhitetaimaceTsI  W.' 


c 


ENTRAL  ARGENTINE  LAND  COMPANY, 


Asent  in  the  Pf Public— "E.  I 


CAamHflw— John  He^ 


',.t  .»  ^,..  ...,.,.,-     -.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres 
'Sui>eriuUndent—Vfll.l.i\M  Perkins,  Esq..  Rosario  de  Santa  Fd. 
Directors  offer,  on  advantageous  terms  to  Settlers,  either  as 
s  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  todoo  ACRES  each. 


and  Villages  are  being 
laller  Plots  may  be  secured 

'°To«ci"rl.Oes" class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facilitate  the 
Eniigration  of^FamUies,  the  Directors^  are^^renared  to  treat  for  tl^ 


„.  ....;■  COMPANY'S   LAND,  situate  on  each  side,  of 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordo 
the  entire  length  being  246  1 


Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach 
Argentine  Railway,  and  adapted  for  imm. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtaincdat  the  Ofhces 

London— 55  "-'- 

Buenos  Ayi 


le  Company : 
,  E.C.  i 


ro6,  Calle  Bolivar ; 
„        Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
fhere    the  Sur\-eys   of  the  Land    {about  1,000,000  Acres),  together 
ith  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected, 
^^^^^j^  WOOLCOTT,  Secretary. 
85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Tlie  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE   LAND   LOAN   and   ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 

jst.— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  andf  or  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and   general    im- 

jjl— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  EREtjTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. ... 

■^d.— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 


1  COTTAGES. 
,111.— *u  ..opyhold 
HOLD  LANDS. 

'"''  d     '     db 


To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY. 

NDS.  . 

borrowed,  with 


ars,  may  be  obtained  of 

__  Great  George  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

AND  CO.,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E^C. ;  ot  Messrs.  GILLESPIE 


Company  in  Scotland  ;  and 


Land  Loan  and  Enfranchis 


George  Street,  ^Edinburgh,  Agen 


THE     LANDS      IMPROVEMENT     COMPANY. 
(INCORPORATED   BY  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF   PARLIAMENT.) 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dasliwood,  Esq.  GranvilleR  H.Somersel,E!q.,Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W   West,  Esq.,  M. P 

Lord  Garlics  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  •      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Ownej;3  of  settled  and  other  Estate: 


Tenai 


Lands, 
upon  the  Farms  wh 


h  they  occupy,  charging 


-The   Company   also 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  b: 
the  land,  redeeming  prim 

No  investigation  oftitl 

For  Forms  and  furthei 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managini 
itorev's  Gate,  Wi  ' 


■  information. 


1HE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW,    No.    CCLXXIV., 

OCTOBER,  is  published  this  day. 

I.     TOWETT'S  TRANSLATION  of  PLATO, 
n.     ENGLISH  GUILDS. 
III.     EUROPEAN  ADVENTURERS  in  INDIA, 
nd  GAME  LAWS. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  C 


Now^  Ready,  price  6s., 

JOURNAL     of    the    ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  Vol.  VII.,  Part  2,  No.  XIV.,  NEW 
SERIES,  contaimng— 


By  John 


Dent  Dei 

ments  on  Root  Crops.     By  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  F.R.S. 

and  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Prickly  Comfrcy  (Symphytum 
aspcrr.mum).     By  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  F.R.S. 
Sewage  Farming.     By  H.  J.  Lilllc. 
Market  Gardening.    By  H.  Evershed. 


Percussive  Compression,  and  Rendering  it  j 

tural  Purposes.     By  James  Nasmyth,  C.E.     »iin  an  iniroaucii 

by  James  Caird,  C.B. 
)te  on   Cattle    Feeding  during  the  Winter  of  1870-71.      By  W. 

Edmonds. 
iport  on  an  Outbreak  of  Splenic  Apoplexy  at  Coldham  Hall,  n( 

Wisbeach.     By  Professor  G.  T.  Brown. 

;  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


Imported 
Re  orf '''"""' 


:  Regulations  under  which  Foreign  C 

in  Court  in  the  case  of  Bradburn  v.  Royal 


r  Stewa 


ting  iMachincry  at  Wolverhamp- 

"  hampton.    "Jty  I.  J.  Bramwell",  C,E.,  and  James  Ekston,  C.E. 

Report  of  the  Judges  on  the  Trials  of  Hop  Machinery  and  Miscel- 
laneous Articles  at  Wolverhampton. 

Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock  at  Wolverhampton.  By  Jacob 
Wilson,  Senior  Steward. 

London,  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Forestry. 

Just  published,  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
HE     FORESTER:    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Planting,  Rearing,  and  Genera!   Management  of  Forest  Trees, 
d  Surveyor  and  Nurseryman,  Stirling. 


Fourth   Edition,   brou] 
Arboriculture,     Royal 

"  Indispensabl 
wish  to  plant  fc 
Pall  Mall  Gazcti 

WM.   BLACKWOOD 


^meI's^yma^a"frs  "''  I 
trees  judiciously  and  with  an 


SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Lender 


Works  on  Botany,  liy  Dr.  Lludley. 


Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  1 


M 


Adjustable  Electric  Thermometers. 
ESSRS.     ri^NClS     AND    CO.,     Telegraphic 

Engineers,  &c.,  beg  to  announce  that  they  arc  now  introducing 
new  invention,  THE  ADJUSTABLE  ELECTRIC  THER- 
ETER.  It  has  a  double  action,  giving  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
eat  will.     Accuracy  warranted.    Carriage 


1CCJ125, 


ew  Kent  Road,  London. 


SLERS     CRYSTAL    GLASS     CHANDELIERS, 


CHANDELIEt 


ZE    AND    ORMOLU, 


-Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


I^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.- 
.  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  yes 
,0 by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  proc< 


■anteed    of  first   quality 


durability,  as  follows  '— 

SSv^f 

Bead 

Thread 

■^'str- 

Patterns. 

£.  I.     d. 

£  '■   d. 

£  '■  d. 

£  '■  d. 

12  Table  Forks    .. 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Sauce  Ladles  . . 

•     t    ■ 

■".    ■ 

•■?    " 

I  Gravy  Spoon    . . 

.     8    6 

I  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

■  19  6  i  i  '' 

■     3    6 

•     4    ■ 

.     3     •       •     4    ■ 

•     4    • 

.     4    6 

Total        ..        .. 

g    I    6 

..  16    . 

12    3    6 

13    2    G 

ehad  singly  at  the 

y  of  Fiddle  Pat 
Jjle  Spoons  and  Fori" 


i,  &c.,  £2 
er  dozen. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  elec 


liZiZs.t 


Cruet  and  I 


J  to  £.26.     Corner  Dishes' from  i 
ers,^7  2J.  M  to  li^  155.    Biscui 


nd  i-ish-eatmg  Knives  and  l-orks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironmonger, by  a] 
3  H  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  con 
■ardsof  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lis 
nd  Plans  of  the  20  large  Show  Rooms,  post  Iree.  39,  0.\ 
V.  ;  I,  lA,  2,3,  and  4,  Newman  Street ;  4.  5-  and  6.  Verry's 
,  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  t 
lost  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway 
William  S.  Burton    will    always    undertake    delivery 


Domestic  CEconomy.    In  i  vol.  8v 

7!.6d. 

London  :  BRADBURY,  EVANS, 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS      (by    the     Rev.    John     Fous  ~      ' 

Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the 

"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street :  or  to  the  Author. 


In  crown  8vo,  with  r8  Woodcuts  {3  Colouredl,  price  8j.  bd. 

TRAVELS    in    URUGUAY,    SOUTH    AMERICA 
with  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Sheep  Farming  there 
and  of  Emigration  to  that  Country.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Murray,  B.A 
late  Chaplain  in  Colonia. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  Work  by  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 

V  ready,  in  One  Volume  8vo,  with  Three  Maps  and  about  Eighty 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  including  eight 
■"-*  •■  "  size  of  the  page,  price  2ri.  cloth, 

SUBTERRANEAN        WORLD. 

Dr.  George  Hartwig,  Author  of  "The  Sea  and  its  Living 
i,"  "The  Tropical  World,"  "The  Polar  World,"  and  "The 
Harmonies  of  Nature." 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


rpHE 

i    By  I 


H 


Of 


A  R  D  E  N. 


THE  ANNUAL  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  also 
RECORD  BOOK  of  CULTIVATION,  for  use  of  Landlords, 
Farmers,  and  Tenants.  Edited  by  Alexander  Temmett,  Murrell 
Hill  Farm,  Hinfield,  Berks,  who  receives  PUPILS,  and  has  now 
ONE  VACANCY. 
SIMPKIN,  London;  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


OR    SALE,    FIFTEEN    VOLUMES    of    the 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  from  1841  to  1855,  handsomely 
°   Apy/y  atCa'rrfSSs'a^c'iiS  Office,  W.C. 


Notice. 

[By  Appointment  to  the  Royjl  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY. 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  WITHOUT  e.xtra  charge 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 


r  Screens  or  Scrap  I 


IHE  FALL  of  the  LEAF. -At  this  season,  PARR'S 

LIFE  PILLS  are  used  by  thousands.     They  clear  from  the  body 
hurtful  impurities,  restore  a  healthy 


t  economical  family  n 


ILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestion, 

sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness,  Giddiness, 
Tis,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quickly 
ved    by    that   well-known    remedy,    FRAMPTON'S    PILL   of 


October  Brewmga. 

WILLIAM      YOUNGER      and      CC 
EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNER  ALES. 
Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical,  to  be  had  ol 
principal    Retailers.      Observe    Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands 

Breweries  ..        ..     Edinburgh.     Estab.  1749. 
London  Stores     ..     Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


pr   IN  AHAN' 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the 
"riew'Wholesale  Dep0t,6A, Great  I'itlhlield  s'tree", (Jxfor'd Sireoi,  w. 


Grateful— Comforting. 
S    ■    S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 


E 

"  Ry  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  l.iws  which  go 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  applic 
the  fine  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  ^lr.  Epps  has  provi 


indifjestion  ;  and  t 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


lOCKLE'S        ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 

'  THE  SAFEST  FAMILY  APERIENT, 

In  boxes,  at  ii.  \%d.,  us.  qd.,  4J.   6^-.  and  iiJ. 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.— 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  moat 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 

speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 
spasms,  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  organs  sub; 


the  constitu 


tion  of  : 


I  Que  and  healthy  s 

all  gouty  matter  and  otner  it 

blood,  must  injuriously  affect  t 

:  energies  both  of  body  and  mind. 
I  of  the  table,  these  Pills  will  pre 


bowels.     To  Europeans  on  their  arrival  m  India 
recommended  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  dii 


of  the  liver  which  is  so  often  the  earliest  antecedent  of  s 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  It  must  be  understoc 
Pills  are  not  recommended  as  containing  any  new  or 
active  ingredients ;  on  the  contrary,  they  a 


owledged  peculiarity  of  t 


5  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggen 
It  they  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,- 
;e,  or  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinarj 
;ss,  for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  j* 
had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  r; 

■2S.  9<i.,  4i.  6d.,  and  in.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zcalai 

the  Australian  Colonies. 
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WINTER     APPROACHES  !! 


LOOK     TO     YOUR     BOILERS 


GAEDENERS   CAN   INStTBE   THEMSELVES  AGAINST   ALL  RISK 


UY    ADOl'TING 


^VEEKS'S     PATENT 

DUPLEX   UPRIGHT   TUBULAR   BOILER. 


IS    THE    ONLY    PERFECT    SAFETY    BOILER. 

MORE    THAN    TWO    THOUSAND    IN    OPERATION. 

TEN   YEARS   GUARANTEE   GIVEN   with  every   BOILER 
fixed    by   J.  W.  &  CO. 

TWO    BOILERS    IN    ONE. 

A    BREAKDOWN    IMPOSSIBLE. 

CAN    BE    PERIODICALLY    CLEANED    OUT. 

NO   OTHER   BOILER   OFFERS   THESE   ADVANTAGES. 


Their     BOOK     OF     DESIGNS    (12th   Edition) 

AND     FULL     PAETICULAES     OF     THE     PATENT    DUPLEX    BOILEK 

Korwarded  Post  Free  on  npplicdtion  to 

J.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL         BUILDERS, 
AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     LONDON,     S.W, 


,uld  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letter,  to  "  Tl,e  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  4.,  W=;i;"6°"  ^r';'i^^V,?°'="'3'^;i;[:,V"/  Wl 

„  „,    ..,„ ...„„os,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbujv,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Wh.telr.ars,  Cty  of  Lop  don,  in  the  t-o.  of  Middlesex,  and  1  ubiished  W  ine  saia 

Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41.  Wcllitigton  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  14,  i»7i. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

mE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERJ 

CHRONICLE    and     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 
mBi:  to  any  part  of  tl 

1  Street, Covent  Garde 


THE     PETERBOROUGH      CHRYSANTHEMUM 
and    FRUIT    SHOW    will    be    held    on    NOVEMBER    15. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of F.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretar>-. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has 

CAMELLIAS,  rangine  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.and  about  3  ft.  through. 

Establishment  for  New  .^nd   Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


E.    COOLING,    Mil. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  CAMELLIAS.— One  Imbricata.  7  to 
8  feet  high,  by  4  feet  wide  :  one  very  fine,  striped,  6  feet  by  3  feet 
6  inches,  well  set  with  buds.     For  price,  apply  to 
JOHN  JONES,  Goldthorn  Villa,  Wolverhampton. 


1ZAR    VIOLETS.— St! 
edwTn"  (Pooling,' 


blooming    plants,    from 

tTh'  l^yrseriesfperby. 


1HE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
TER,  Manager  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department. 


=  Company  guarantee  t. 


r  Customers  Pu: 


Autumn  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  POULTON'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
of  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  of   NEW  PELARGONIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Sic,  is  now  ready,  and  may 


w. 


HEATH  has  to  offer,  at  a  cheap  rate,  fine 
specimen  plants  of  the  following  kinds  :_ALLAMANDAS, 
ALOCASIAS,  CROTONS,  FERNS,  IXORAS,  PALMS,  PANDA- 
NUS;  also  a  few  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  EXOTIC  FERNS,  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred.  The  whole  of  the  above  are  in  the  6nest 
condition.  W.  H.  will  be  happy  to  fonvard  a  printed  priced  LIST 
with  dimensions  on  application. 

Exotic  Nurser>',  Cheltenham. 


SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS, 


lEEDLING   SEAKALE,   i-yr.   old.- 


rOHN  SH.-\RPE  will  on  application  funiish  1 


RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer  the  following,  for 
cash:-EAST    HAM,    ENFIELD    MARKET,  and    DRUM- 
HEAD CABBAGE  PLANTS,  extra   fine,  aM   at  3s._per  1000  ;   RED 


Market  Gardens.  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


Autunm-sown  Cabbage  Plants. 


.„„.^, ^^„  ^., PAREIL,  LITTLE 

aiulROfelNSON'S  CHAMPIOlJ  DRUMHEAD,  at  31  per 

"1,  5X.  per  tooo- 

Wonersh,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


EARLY  YORK,  ENFIELD  MARKET, 

PIXIE,  and  ROBINSOI 

1000;  do.  RED  PICKLI 


SUTTONS'   GUINEA    COLLECTIONS  of 
SHOWY  FLOWER    BOOTS,  for   OUTDOOR  and   INDOOR 
CULTIVATION.       For    particulars,    see    p.    1353    of    this    day's 


WByaclntbB,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutcli  Bulbs. 
M.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  <  .... 


CATAL 

NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

S.  WILLIAMS'    ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    of 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
acinthsj  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c. :  also  a  Select  LIST 

ctoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Dutch  nower  Roots. 

GM.  KEMP-WELCH'S  C.-^TALOGUE  of  the 
•  above  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  appli- 
cation. The  Bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  moderate  in  price. 
Early  orders  will  oblige.      The  Catalogue  is  of  a  convenient  size 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  Bristol. 


0  charge  for  packing.     Carriage  free. 


lARTERS    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS. 


"  The    Hyacinths   supplied    by 
°JA^7ES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Hoi 


Packing  and  carriage  free. 


ROBERT    PARKER    begs 
NEW    CATALOGUE,    containing    Select    Descript 


and  Decorative  Pu; 


that  his 
itable  for  Redding 


Exotic  Nursery.  Tooting,  Surr 


.EGRGE  LIGHTBODY,  Falkirk, 
infirmity,  will  DISPOSE  OF  the  remaint 
SHOW  TULIP*         


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 


HOICE      TRICOLOR       GERANIUMS. 

Prince  of  Wales    I      Mrs.  Dunnett  I      Sunray 
Princess  Beatrice        Sir  R   Napier  Italian  Beauty 

Coronet  Phoebus  Mrs.  John  Glutton 


'e'stcd  from'mikifown  Cori-esiJondents.  '^a'liST  of  25c 
ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgesl 


Pelargonituns  for  the  Million. 
TAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  of 
O  FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
in  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 

HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLTIAM,    in    24  varieties,  seed  or 
plants,  as  per  former  Advertisement. 
Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


R^ 


stamps,  Part  I.  (Brit 
includmg  prices  of  Hardy  txctic  ferns).  01  nis  priced  Dc 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  ; 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Cheap  Laurustinus. 

WM.  ABRAHAM  offers,  for  cash,  L.AURUSTINUS, 
6  to  12  inches,  25*.  ;  iS  inches,  301.  per  n 
bushy,  i!4  to  2  feet,  151.  per  too. 


rOSEPH  TREMBLE   AND   SONS,    The   Nu 


LARCH,i,2,3,  4,  andsfeet 
THORN  QurCKS,t,3.3.4,ands 
)  and  AUS'TRIAN  PINE,WILL01 


WS  lor  Coppice,  &c. 


SeedUng  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

WP.    LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR,    Nurserymen, 
.  Dundee,  N.B.,  hold  a  large  stock  of  the  above,  quotations 


.  Seedling  LARCH  particularly  fine  this  season. 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  LARCH  FIR, 
3  to  4  feel.-The  Advertiser  would  be  glad  to  RECEIVE 
TENDERS  from  Persons  engaged  in  Planting,  for  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  above,  which  arc  clean,  well  grown,  first-class  stuff,  and  would 
be  sent  by  rail  free  to  Bristol  if  required. 

B.  D.,  Gardcncrt-  Chrmiclt  Office,  W.C. 


w 


ANTED,  strong  Transplanted  LARCH  and  ASH, 
■*     R? CH ARd"sM  ?rH.  NSreeo-'manrWorceslen 


w 


AN  I'ED,  extra  strong  old  plants  of  CLEMATIS 

FLAMMULA,  out  ol  pots.    Sute  sije  and  price  to 
WOOD  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


W 


LILIUM     CANDIDUM, 


w 


ANTED,  a  few  thotisands  of  good  CUTTINGS  of 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA. 
.pply,  by  letter  only,  slating  quality  and  price,  S.  W.,  Mr.  Hook, 
,  Hereford  Road,  Westbourne  Grove,  London,  \V 


To  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

>ARSLEY.— Wanted  to  Purchase,  a  few  cwt.,  Gr 

and  Double.— Address,  stating  quantity  and  price,  to 

"    ■      -      '         '"      n'c«  Office,  W.e. 


-JAMES  DICKSON  , 


Improved  Fruit  Culture.— Just  Published, 
DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS  for 
1871.     By  Thos.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.     Free. 


Vines. 

OW    READY,    sooo  VINES,    in    pots,    including 

large  Hamburghs.      CATALOGUE  free.     Carriage  paid 


Peach  Trees  In  Pots. 

OW   READY,    4000   PEACH   and   NECTARINE 

TREES  (bearing  Trees),  for  Orchard  House  Culture  or  Forcing. 


Vines,  Fruiting  and  Planting. 

AND  A.  SMITH  offer  strong,  close-jointed  Canes 

c  oices^^varje^ies.^^^^^^o  jjr^ces^on|pp^ica  ion. 


Q"^ 


EEN    PINES,  i-yr.  old,— fine,   strong,  clean,  and 
PAGE,  Landscape  Artist  and  general  Designer  of  Domains 


G 


R.  TANTON,  F.R.H  S.,  The  Nu: 


FIRST        YEAR. 

Twelve  bunches  for  10s,  M. 
;  Trade. 


JSTANDISH    AND    CO.    have  an  unusuaUy  large 
•  and  fine  stock  of  the  above.whichthey  can  with  great  confidence 
og  been  recently  transplanted.    See  CATALOGUE. 


RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots. — 
Peaches,    Nectarines.    Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Ties,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
;HARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


CHOICE  ROSE 
China,  and  other  I 
pots.    Descriptive  Pric-_ 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurs 


I  HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  Stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
'      ■       ■    ises  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
escriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 


New  Rose  and  Tree  Catalogue. 

iHARLES    TURNER'S    Descriptive   LIS-p    for    the 
presen   season  is  now  rea^  'Nurseriesy Slough.""  "'^^  "^  '""' 


HUSSE 
to  offer 


;  plants,  at  301.  per  100. 


WM.  WOOD  ; 


Planting  Season.— Koses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

W  KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
.  his  NEW  C.\TALOGUE  of  HARDY  TREES  and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


Ne-w  Roses  of  1871. 

rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of     the     present    year.     Fine     plants   r«ady 


Tea-Scented  Roses  for  Forcing. 
T     STANDISH   and  CO.,  having  a  few  htindreds  of 

them  to°the°pubTi?"t'i8s"  \ctAmt"°  T'hey'"cons^5t''of 'SA?RANO, 
MADAME  FALC0T,MARECHALNIEL,  ISABELLA  SPRUNT, 
MONS.  FURTADO,  ALBA  ROSA,  &c.  Having  been  specially 
prepared  for  forcing,  are  certain  to  give  abundance  of  flower  through 


Roses,  Fseonies,  &c. 

CHARLES     VERDI  ER,     FiLS,      NURSERYMAN, 
12.   Rue  Dumdril,  Paris,  begs  to  call   attention   to  his   CATA- 
LOGUE of    NEW  ROSES,  P.EO"     '     ' 


Messr 


,  SILBERRAD  A 


SON,  5, 'Harp  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


Roses-New  Varieties  for  1871-72. 

EUGENE  VERDIER,  FiLS  AINE,  N 
3,  Rue  Dunols,  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  < 

advantage^o'us'te'rmst'aM  {he  ^NEVv"  VARIETIES  "of   R 
1871-72  :  also  those  of  i86g,  1870,  and  1871. 

Descriptive  catalogue'  of  above  can  be  obtained  d 
E.  v.,  or  of  his  Agents,  C.  J.  BLACKITH  A.NDCO.,  C. 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London.  E.C. 


'riO  ROSARI.^NS.  — The  Advertiser,  a  very  successful 

-L  Exhibitor,  requiring  for  other  purposes  the  ground  occupied  by 
about  1200  STANDARD  and  300  DWARF  ROSES,  will  SELL  them 
in  One  Lot  for  £40,  or  in  Lots  of  not  less  than  100  at  65s.  per  100  for 
Standards,  and  35*.  for  Dwarfs.  This  is  about  50  per  cent,  under 
Trade  prices.  They  are  chiefly  H.P.sof  the  best  kinds,  have  good 
heads  and  roots,  and  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Apply  to  ROSARIAN,  C.  JI.  Stretton,  Esq.,  iS,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Holborn,  W.C. 


CATALOGUES  now  r 


/^HEAP    CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  VINES  (i-yr.   old 

\j  Canes  from  cyesl.  ROSES,  FERNS,  and  other  plants.     Priced 

LIST  forwarded  on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurs 


iton,  Huntingdon 


Chrysanthemums. 

AD.'\M    FORSYTH   begs   to   offer  several  thousand, 
large  flowering  and  PO.MPONS.  in  48's,  well  set  with  flower- 

d.will  be 


DECEMBER. 


ully  solic 


.IBER 
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The  Planting  Season. 
SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,   Merriott,  Somerset,  begs 

to  offer  to  Gentlemen,  who  intend  Planting  this  Season,  a  lar^c 
well  assorted  slock  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 


of  FRUIT  TREES, 


CATALOGUES  fre 
at  25.,  describing  over 

DUTCH  BULBS, 
CATALOGUES  free 


Atittiran  Planting. 


;    m  1  t0  3!i  feet,  SCOTCH 

I  \N  riNES,  and  other  leading 

iinusii;ilK-  fine,  and  worthy  of  inspec- 

leciai  oHcrs  will  be  furnished  upon 


Planting  Season,  1871-72. 
STANDISH   AND   CO.'S  CATALOGUE 

ready,  and  m.ay  be  had,  post  free,  on  application.     It 
NEW  ; 


HARDY  PLANTS 
RHODODENDRO 
ROSES,  CAMELLIAS,  and 


CLIMBERS 


RHODODENDRONS 
ROSES,  CAMELLIAS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,; 


early  inspection. 


ACACIAS 

AZALEAS 

CYCLAMEN 

CYTISUS 

DEUTZIA 

ERICA  HYEMALIS 
„  WILLMOREA 
„     SINDRYANA 


EPACRIS 
EPIPHYLLUM 
HOTEIAJAPONICA 
PELARG(3NIUM 
POINSETTIA 
PRIMULA 
SOLANUM,  in  fruit 
TREE  ( 


r  Godalming,  Surrey. 

10,000  STANDARD    and    PYRAMID     APPLES,     in     the    besi 
varieties  for  dessert  or  kitchen,  from  sos.  to  7Ss.  per  loo. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


50,000  COMMON    LAURELS,    good   bushy   plants,    2  to  3  feet 

MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

60,000  PORTUGAL 
I-yr.  Scedli 
2-yr.  Seedli 
j.yr.  Seedlings,  i; 

Transplanted',  !l 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  B 


Seedlings,  65.  per  1000. 


shy,  =5" 


r  Godalming,  Surrey. 
[  inches,  jCQ  per  looc 


DEODARA, 

7,000  CEDK&"  DEODARA,  I-yr.,  4  to  6  inches,  [.ill  los.  per  1000, 
r  4,000  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2-yr.,  twice  transplanted,  9  to  12  in. , 

3,000  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2-yr.,  twice  transplanted,  15  to 
MAURICE  Y'OUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


ng  ASH, 


1,000,000  2-vr.  seedling  <OUICK 
50,000  2-yr.  seedling  OAKS,  i 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford 


SPANISH    CHESTNUTS,    6j.    per    1000 

too:  j^ioper  ioo,oco. 
lo2!<,ios.  per  1000.: 
near  Godalming,  Surrey 


Vansplanted  ALDERS, 


200,000  Transplanted  ASH,  i  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  to  251.  per  1000. 
50,000  Transplanted  BEECH,  ij^  to  2  feet,  211.  per  1000. 
)  Transplanted  BEECH,  2  toj  feet,  251.  per  1000. 


)  Transplanted  SCOTCH  FiS 


60,000  Transplanted  1 


,  near  Godalming, 


ir  Godalming,  Surrey. 

10,000  AUCUBA  J  APONICA,  12  to  18  inches,  2is.  per  too. 
15,000  AUCUBA  seedlings,  from  named  kinds,  30J.  to  75s.  per  too. 
5,000  AUCUBA,  new  varieties,  from  Sos.  to  loos.  per  100. 

AUCUBA,  new  varieties,  in  large  plants,  i8s.  to  36J.  per  doz. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  6  to  9  inches,  21s.  per  too. 

„  „  9  to  12  inches,  50s.  per  too. 

„  „  2J4  to  3  feet,  245.  to  305.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  LOBBII,  q  to  12  inches,  i6s.  per  too. 

!;        VVEAREANAfiM  to  2  f«'t,^?i.'6i.'^'r'?(Jo.'°°' 

TIlUjOPSIS  D(!)LABRiTA,  6  to|?^cEes,'^.  per  100. 

MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries, 


A     large      stock      of     Hardy      JAPANESE     CONIFERS      am 
EVERGREENS,  at  low  prices. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


:  largest  flowering  Hydrangea  \ 


PANICULATA 


deciduous  hardy  i     --.  ,-   ^ 

And  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  New  Hardy  Plants. 

,.  ,,^.. .        icar  Godalming,  Surrey. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  Mil 


A  fine  kt  of  CLEMATIS,  PASSIFLORA,  IVIES  of  sorts,  and  othe 
Climbers,  from  505.,  755.  to  joos.  per  100. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey 
10,000  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  i  to  2  feet,  2ij.  10  301 
lar  er  slzes'^'M°°to  lOOS 
LuRICE  vdbNG.  MilfofdTur"Ji/E?o^iSE°° 


An  Inspcdion  of  the  Stock  is  respectfully  invited. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming.  Surrey. 


Winter  Flowering  Carnations. 
IHARLES    TURNER    has    line    plants    of    the 

following 


WHITE  NUN,2j.  a.  each 
Also  good  plants  of 

LADY  BLANCH, 


I  MAID-EN'S  BLUSH,2!  6,;.  e 


PINKS, 
lure  white,  is.  (3d.  per  pla 
other  kinds  lor  lorcing.    Also  a  fine  collection  of  n 

catalogues'  on  'appliration. 


R' 


Samples 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JMALLER.  having  a  large  Surplus  Stock 

BLOOMING  PLANTS,  offers  them  at  low  prices  for  cash,  < 


Solanum    capsicastrum, 


I  Erica     hyemalis,    wd 
btoom 
Couvardia  longiflora  a 


Erica  gracilis  I 

Prices  per  dozen  or  hundred,  to  be  had  on  applica' 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Lower  Tottenham,  N.   Ten 
Park  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


le^/rimulS" 


Northampton  Nurseries. 

rOHN  PERKINS,  Sen.,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlenoen,  and  others  cneafred  in   Plantinfj,  to  his 
itensive  STOCK  of  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  offered 


ml?W 4 [ 


Common  Laurel, 

3  feet 
Black  Italian  Pop 
Blackthorn,  x%  to 


■   J.  F.-sstock  of  al!  kinds  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL 

removal,    having  been   frequently  transplanted.      Descriptive    priced 
CATALOGUES  free  by  post,  or  on  application, 

52,  Market  Square,  opposite  the  Corn  Exchange,  Northampton. 


[1  ereen,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  i 


SS"  Purchasers  may  select  from  many  thousands  of  these  Holli 
which  are  finely ^own  plants,  and  will  be  guaranteed. 
GOLDEN      QUEEN,     SILVER     QUEEN,     and     WATERS! 


HOLLIES.— Hundreds  of  handsome  _,- ,  ,,  ^,  „  , 

8  feet  high,  guaranteed. 
HODGINS,      YELLOW.BERRIED,    LAURIFOLIA,      MYRTI- 

FOLIA,  and  other  varieties  of  Green  Hollies,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 

high,  large  number  of  splendid  plants,  guaranteed. 
YEW§^ommon,  many  thousands,  3,  4.  5,  6.  7.  8,  10.  and  15  feet  high, 

YEvVs,  GOLDEN  and  ELEGANTISSIMA,  as  globes,  standards, 
and  pyramids,  up  to  8  and  10  feet  high, 
ANTHONY  WATERER'S  CATALOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  &c..  Priced  and  Descriptive, 
and  containing  Illustrations  from  photographs  of  Waterer's  and 
Golden  Queen  Hollies,  as  standards  and  pyramids:  the  Weeping 
Sophora.  the  Weeping  Deciduous  Cypress,  the  Weeping  Beech, 
Standard   Rhododendron,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  ; 


1  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  wh 


:hly  complimentary- 


delighted  with  your  new  Catalogue ;  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  all 

that   has   been   done   before."    The   Gardeners'   ChronUU  and   other 

gardening  publications  have  also  made  frequent  allusion  to  it,  as  one 

he  best  Catalogues  ever  issued.    The  illustrations  have  been  freely 


M 


New  Perpetual  Strawberry,  L'luepuisaWe. 

(The  Inexhaustible.) 

M  A  B  I  L  L  E    begs    to    announce    that    he  has 

•  succeeded  in  raising  a  description  of  STRAWBERRY  long 
i  by  growers,  viz.,  a  perpetual  Strawberry  with  large  fruits 
;cd  from  May  to  October,  and  belonging  "     "'      ' 


;  result  of  crossing  Trollope's  Viclc 
ne-appie  atrawberrj^.  The  plant  was  exhibited  on  the 
:  International  Fruit  Show,  where  it  attracted  great  a 


4th  i. 


s  of  e-xquisiti 

[.  MABILLE,  Horticulteur,  Place  du  Champ  de  Foire,  ft  Limoges 


Price  per  100  Plants,  : 


Strawberries. 

[AMES    CARTER    AND    CO. 

have    extra    fine  plants  to  offer  this 
eason  of  the  undermentioned  STRAW- 


r  selection,    25  of  a 


The  Lady 


at  a  slight  aavance 
such  as  The  Amateui 

Dr.  Ni 

rices  as  advertised  by  the  firms  distributing  tl 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237,  High 
;rystal  Palace  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


ice  of  Wales  Wizard  of  the  North 

icess  Alice  Maude  '  Wonderful 
o,  3J.  6rf.  ;  Runners,  in  pots,  per  100,  loj.  &i. 
Premier  Rifleman 

President  |         Sir  Harry 

cart  de  Thury. 

Runners,  m  pots,  per  100,  12s.  oa. 


oyalty,  ErowrTs  Wonder, 


W.C.j 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DEKLVSHIRE. 

JOSEPH   SMITH.  JUN,,   begs  to  announce  that  he 

O    holds  large  stocks  of  FOREST  TREES,  COVERT  and  HEDGE 
EVERGREEN    'and^'^  FLOWEr'iNG  "^SHR^^BS^  ^.^^'of^ 


CATALOGUES  will  be  f 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested   in   this  class  of 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield, 
to  judge  of  our  mode  of  growmg  for  themselves.     The  House  we 


of  every  visitor,  and 
;)lc  should  have    been  i 


)  CO..  16  and  iS,Vi( 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeied  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be   the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.      Its  base  is  Peruvian 

5to7percent.  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.     See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelcfcer,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston.  and  Mr.  Sibson. 


Deliy 


■.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston. ; 
u  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  I 
the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  i 


n,  E.G. 


"PEPORT  and  ANALYSIS  by  1 

'  Agricultural  Societyof  England, 
lury  Square,  Fleet  Sirect,^,C  , 


1  analysis  of  a 


S.\i  Consulting  Chemist  to  t 
•'Analytical  Laborator>- 

"  London,  January  15,  1870 
"  Sir,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  c 
sampleof  your  Biphosphated  Peruvian  Guano,  These  results  speak 
for  themselves.  I  need,  therefore,  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  high  fertilising  character  of  this  valuable  Artificial  Manure. 
The  samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  fully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
understand  you  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
paration. The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become  known  to 
Agriculturists,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated  by 
them.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  "AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER. 

"  The  Secretary,  REES  and  CO.  (Limited),  32,  King  WiUiam  Street, 
London,  EC." 


ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-EIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


Manufactured 

PATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 
MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Consisting  of  TENANT  FARMERS  occupying  upwards  of  EIGHTY 
THOUSAND  ACRES  ofL^rfD. 
Chief  Oftices-iog,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch-Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
CAatrffWM— Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing Direclar-~}zTacs  Odams, 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of,  Agriculturists— circumstances  that  have   earned    for    it  another 

"THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 
Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied  to  the   Agricultural   Public,  and   the   increasing   demand   that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  a"'"-"'-*^''""  '"  ™h;^h  th..,f  ar» 


f  Offices— log,  Fenchurt 


'  readj-  for  delivery,  ii 


'PHE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY. 

i  (ESTABLI 

Have  now  ready  for  d 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,forTop-DressinK 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 

^  _  J  GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 
Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c. 
Fenchurch  Street.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


ET.    ARCHER'S    "  FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  Frogmoreand  Kew  Gardens.     It  is  made  entirely 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  AVINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  u.  6rf.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide «.  lai  per  yard. 


rds  wide 3*.  lod.  per  yard. 

^N  VAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  sJ^^i.  toS^rf.p.  yard. 
CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  ^%d.  and 


Lfsf^f.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo ," 


>omo,'  3,  Cam 
the  Country. 


No.  1,  Peel  Street,  Mancliester,  1871. 
QUR    HORTICULTURAL    SHADINGS    form    a 


pronounced  the  only  "proper  shadings"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
against  Birds,  Wasps, Bhght.&c  AsacoveringforStrawbemes.Tulip*^ 
hyacinths,  Seed-Be<is,  Greenhouses.  &c,  they  have  no  rival  The 
price,  being  very  reasonable,  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
With  ordinary  care  they  will  last  for  many  years  Samples  post  free 
on  application.  DANIEL  COLLINGE  and  SON. 

No.  I.— 54  inches  wide at8!4''- P"  yard  rua. 

No.  2.-34  inches  wide at  7^.  per  yard  run. 

No.  3.— 54  inches  wide at  sM<^-  pcr  yard  run. 


of  about  30  yards  each,  or  any  longer  lengths 


o  yards  < 


sHa.  per  yard  r 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

■WILL.IAM    PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 
PRICKD    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOQTJE   FREE    BY    POST. 


October  21,  1871.] 
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The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,   Edgware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,   W., 

Beg    most    respectfully    to    announce    that    they  have    secured    MR.    JOHN    BESTER,    the    well-known 

Horticulturist,  as  Manager;  and  that  they  are  now  making  extensive  arrangements,  which  will   enable  them    to 

execute   Orders  to  any  extent   in   the   Horticultural  profession.      They  guarantee  Genuine  Productions,  and  to 

transact  all  Business  in  a  spirit  of  Liberality,  which  they  trust  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  Customers. 

CATALOGUES  of  the  respective  Classes,  and  Designs  for  Improvements,  on  apphcation. 


Address  to  MR.   JOHN    BESTER,    PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,  W. 


FRUIT        TREES. 

Paul  &  Son, 

THE     "OLD"     NURSERIES,     C  H  E  S  H  U  N  T,    HERTS,     N., 

HAVE   TO   OFFER   THE   HEALTHY   STOCK   UPON   20   ACRES  OF   WELL 


CULTIVATED  STANDARD,  PYRAMID,  and  TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES, 


AT  THE  USUAL  ESTABLISHED  PRICES. 


inspection  of  the  many  Thousand   PALMETTE 


To   Planters   of  New  Gardens   they  can   recommend   a 
TRAINED  TREES,  and  the  well  formed  PYRAMIDS.         Intending  Planters  of  large  Orchards  would  do  well 
to  see  the  many  Thousands  of  fine  straight-stemmed  good-headed  STANDARDS. 

Their  New  Descriptive  LIST  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  EngUsh  and  Continental  Fruits  exhibited  at 
Kensington  ;    Post  Free  on  application. 


THE  TWO   BEST   NEW   PLUMS   OF  THE   SEASON. 

See  Illustrations,  p.  1319  "Gardeners'  Chronicle/'  Oct.  14,  1S71, 


DUKE  of  EDINBURGH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  ] 
Horticultural  Society. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  with  a  shallow  suture ; 
regular  and  smooth  ;  skin  thin ;  colour  light  purplis 
exceedingly  dense  coating  of  light  bluish  bloom  ;  flesh  red 
thick,  juicy,  and  moderately  rich,  parting  freely  from  tl 
very  prolific  bearer,  and  good  for  culinary  purposes. 
Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Maidens,  5s.  each. 


DRY'S    SEEDLING. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 

Fruit  large  or  above  medium  size,  roundish  oval,  marked  with  a 
very  slight  suture;  skin  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom, 
slightly  marbled  when  fully  ripe,  stalk  long  and  stout;  flesh  dull 
greenish  yellow  or  orange,  firm  yet  melting  and  iuicy,  parting  freely 
from  the  scone;  it  is  of  delicious  flavour,  and  will  make  an  excellent 
early  dessert  variety. 

"  The  fruit  is  oval,  of  light  purple  colour,  fine  in  size,  remarkably 
good  in  flavour,  and  early  :  it  was  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  held 
last  year,  and  was  then  considered  by  the  Committee  to  possess  con 
siderable  merit,  and  its  qualities  having  been  again  tested  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  duly  honoured  with  a  First-class  Certificate." 

Standards,  6s.;  Pyramids,  3s.  6d. ;  Dwarf  trained, 
I  year,  5s. ;     Maidens,  2s.  6d.  each. 


James  Carter  &  Co. 

Have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  Pomologists  to  the  above  splendid  Fruits,  both  of  which 
have  been  awarded  First-class  Certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  They  are  without  doubt  two  of  tht 
tiHcst  Plums  in  cuUivatiou.     p^icE  TO  THE  TRADE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN   AND  THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES, 

237    and    238,    HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,    W.C. 


:j 


CARTER'S  Prize  Seed  Wheat. 

CLUB   HEADED    EOUGH   CHAFF   WHITE. 
HALLETT'S   HUNTEE'S  WHITE    PEDIGREE. 
BEOWICK   EED.  I  EED   NUESEEY. 

Samples  and  Lowest  Price  of  tlie  above  and  other  Standard  sorts  on  application. 
JAMES   CARTER  and  CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

S37    AND    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Mariers. 

MAW    AND    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 
rattcrns,  and  |Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
rattcrns  of  timamenlal  Tile  I'avements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 


YLOR       AND      SONS- 
FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


,  London,  E.G. 


ated  Catalofiue; 


Notice  of  RemovaL 
)HILIP   PALMER   has    REMOVED   from  his  old- 
established    WINDOW    and    HORTICULTURAL    GLASS 


.  MARTIN-S  : 


Hortlciiltiiral  and  Window  Glass  Wareliouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Biosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  While  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  Sic 
Prices  upon  application. 


JAMES 
bee 


PHILLIPS       AND       CO. 

;ubmit  their  prices  as  follows  :— 
GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
y  them  to  Mr.  Rivers,  to  the  Royal  Horticultura 
most  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 


society,  and  to  most  ot  the  rJobiUty,  Clergy,  and 

United  Kingdom. 

Each  Box  contains  100  feet.    The  prices  only  apply 

SQUARES  20  by  12,  so  by  13,  20  by  14, 


Fourth  quality 
Enslish..        '.'. 


i6s!  ai. 


es  include  the  boxes,  which  are  not  returnable. 
HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
Stock  sizes,  16-0Z.,  in  100  feet  boxes,  traxes  included. 
These  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  stated. 


"} 

|3  by  II 

I3by.o 

13    6 

IS    6 

17   0 

,     U  ,2 

mi 

16  by 

18  by  12 

;2Sr,^ 

M 

IS    0 

16    0 

iS   6 

S.MALL   SHEET   SQU.4RES 
y  4       6K  by  M       7  by  ; 
y  3       Sk  by  1% 


eet  Boxes). 

^  .1  §^^/:.Z.t. 

Boxes  2f.  each,  returnable  at  full  price. 

London  Agents  for  HARTLEY'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL, 
COLOURED,  and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu 

°JAS  PHILL? Ps'^and"cO  ,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without  E  C 


a';.5i"Nyi._     .. 

\\    H   LVbCELLES  Propr  etor     L  sts  s 

Frees  Tor  Houses  as  above  made  of  best 

th  ck  glazed  w  th  i6  oz  good  sheet  glass 

Smiles  of  London,  painted  fc- -  — '-  — 
cks^  gutter,  down-pipC;  and 
one  time,— heating,  stagmg,  b 
20  ft.  by  12  ft.        40  ft-  by  16 


£79 


;£i32 


and  fixed  withm 
,  incIudinE 

by  20  ft.        100  ft.  by  24  ft. 


for  opening  the 


glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass 

ized,  ifi  oz.  good  sheet  gla; 
)  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted 


g.cach 


:  Conservatories  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Design. 


HO  T-W  ATER  APPA 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  suppl' 
J  ^      .     ,  GREENHOUSES, 

hnj-rffved  Cimtcat.  HOTHOUSES 

CONSERVATORIES, 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  &c 


IMPROVED  CO.'JICAL,        , 
Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  245.  each 
1  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
Water  Bars,  from  S2s.  6d.  each. 

IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
'"""  '^'  """''  other     VALVES, 

ORS,     BARS,     and    FURNAC^ 
WORK  of  every  description  and  size.  „. 

INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS     for    Pipe    Joints: 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,    £llipiic  BoiUr. 
Goods!'"" 


LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper  (^ 
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GARDENERS'  CLASS. 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom.— ist,  Sir  t 

zd,  Earl  Cathcart.      Four  fine  foliage  Greenhouse 

F  Bell ;   sd,  Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell       Three  stove  or 


CUT  FLOWERS. 
Twenty-four  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties.  —  isl,   H.    May,  Bedale ; 
>d,  W,  Elsworth,  Burniston.       Twelve  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties.— 
"■"  ■  "     ',  Pratt.  _     Twelve    Fancy   Dahli 

I.  Coates.  Twelve  Verbenas! 
,  Major  Stapylton.  Twelve 
)n&bon:    2d,   Mrs   Barnes. 

Marigolds. — ist,  Snowdon  & 


2d,  Major  Stapylton.  Six  Hand  Bouquets.— isl,  F.  Bell ;  2d,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Four  Hand  Bouquets.-ist,  1.  Walker;  2d,  Rev.  C.  John- 
stone. Two  Hand  Bouquets.-tsl,  Major  Stapylton :  2d,  F.  Bell. 
For  the  best  Model  of  a  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds  -isl. 


Thir 


Baxter; 


Rev.   .1.   Ov, 


\scouEh.  Peaches.— 1st,  j.  Shenessey  ; 
2d,  Rev.  J.  Overton.  Nectarines.— 1st,  W.  Clark;  2d,  Major 
Stapylton.  Plums,  light.- ist,  Mr.  Barnes  :  2d,  Rev.  Canon  John- 
stone.     Plums,  dark.-ist,    Snowdon  &  Son ;    2.'     »—    '    " 

Apricots.-ist,  F.  Bell;  2d,  Mrs.  Newbald.      Plu 
1st.  Snowdon  &  Son  :    ad,  F.  Bell.      Figs.—  ist, 
.  Coates.     Dessert  Apple 


Johnstone;    2d, 


Rev. 


d,    T. 


Apples. 


,  Green  Gages.- 
Bell.  Meton.- 
-ist.  Rev.  Cano 

rl  Cathcart ;  2i 
anon    Johnstoni 


Snowdon  &  Son.      White  Cui 


Tray  of  Vegel 
3d,    Mrs.   Hinck! 

SnowTon'&To";  '2d,"j"\vriker.  C 
2d,  Snowdon  &  Son.  White  Celer 
Stapylton.     Red  Celery.— ist,  J.  Hai 


VEGETABLES. 

it,    snowdon  6t  Son;    2d,  Mr.  Bean,  York ; 
of   8  Varieties    of  Vegetables.  —  1st,    J. 

ev.   Canon  Johnstone.       Brace  of  Prickly 


Walker, 
iflower.— 1st.  Major  Slapy 

n ;  id,  Mrs.  Hincks.     'k 

--      ---.—-     _--    -.   J.Overton.      Cos  Lcttu 

Snowdon:  2d,  Major  Stapylton.  Cabbage  Lettuce.— 1st,  £ 
;  2d,  F.  Bell.  Vegetable  Marrow.-ist,  J.  Pratt;  2d,  Sno» 
roots.— 1st,   Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell;    2d,  Rev.  Canon  John? 


Major  Stapylti 
Overton.       Kid 


Mrs.  Hincks 
St,  Mrs 
>&Son 
Jd,  Rev 
Walker 


OrcUds. 

TAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nurseries,    Fairfield, 

"'       ■  ~jr  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS, 


1  selections  to  a  fi.xcd 


r  stock,  especially  I 


New  Englisli  Rase  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Cllmtiing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

WM.  KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex, 
the  raiser  of  this  Rose,  will  send  it  out  for  the  first  time  in 
November  next,  good  plants  at  7s.  6d.  each,  or  three  lor  21s.  Has  been 
awarded  Three  First-class  Certificates.  See  Report  of  Floral  Com 
mittce  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  30,  1871. 

It  will  be  figured  in  the  "  Fforal  Magazine"  for  November. 

Coloured  Drawmgs  will  shortly  be  ready,  for  12  stamps,  post  free. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


Standard  Tea  Roses,  and  Others,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,   Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  rHopita!),  beg  to  oner  the  largest 
stock  of  ROSES  ever  seen,  at  the  following  prices  :- 

^'^"bc?uti7u?and^ve '  ^xte'lfsivfj  ^^^'         ^^'  ^°°'      ^'^^'^  ^^°^^  '"^ 
Standard  Hyt>rid  Perpetualsand  Moss,  £4  per  100. 
Half-Standard  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals  and  Moss,  £3  4s.  per  100 
Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss,  £2  per  100,  jCiS  per  1000. 
On  their  own  roots,  grown  in  pots,  splendid  stock.  £2  per  100. 
Tea  sorts,  Dwarfs— Madame  i-alcot,  Dcvuniensis,  Jean  Pcrnet,  Madame 
Mar^^J2|!^J^i;|,||e^  Kar^  ^^r  .„.  ^ 
LISTS  on  applJcation""'cA'TAL'b^UEs"  ow  Jeady. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

EVEQUE  ET   FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Sein 

i  near  Paris  {late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  ■— 
ADIOLl  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  7s.  per  100  ;  £t  per  1000 
JO  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sons        ..        ..'     ..        .^o    8 


>f  G'LAblo'LI,"c"nfai'ninTall  tS  d'eKres  of  °he  se 
^ADAN^S^JN7''5,°Ha°rp''LSe,°GrlatTowe^r''s!ree^' 


Gladioli,  Amaryllis,  New  Roses.  Pseonles,  Iris, 

LILIUMS,  PHI.O.X,  &c. 

EUGENE  VERDIER,    Fils    Aine,   trusts   that   his 

which  he  assures  them  will  be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  eive 
entire  satisfaction. 

CATALOGUES  will  be  obtainable  direct  from  him  about  Sept  2!- 
or  of  his  Agents,  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay  Low!; 
Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.  ^  "' 

VERDIER,  FlLS  AlNE,  Horticulteur.a,  Rue  Dunois,  Paris. 


RHODODENDRONS,  finest  named  varieties. 

BEAUTIFULLY    SET    WITH    FLOWER    BUDS. 


Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE 

A     SPLENDID     STOCK     OF     THE     ABOVE, 

WELL  SET  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS,  AND  ARE  ENABLED  TO  OFFER  BE.aLUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  FORCING  OR  PLANTING  IN  BEDS,  AT 

30s.   to   42s.   per   dozen. 


the  Hundred 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELSEA;    and  COOMBE  WOOD,  KINGSTON,  S.W. 


PAUL  &  SON'S  ROSES  ;    71  First  Prizes  in  1871. 


Paul  &  Son, 

THE     "  OLD  "     NURSERIES,     CHESHUNT,     HERTS,     N., 


PREPARED   TO    EXECUTE   ORDER 


STANDARD,   HALF  and  DWARF  STANDARD  ROSES  on  Briar  ; 

DWARF  ROSES  on  Manetti  and  on  Own  Roots  ; 

Extra-sized  ROSES  in  Pots,  for  Forcing  or  Greeniiouse  Culture  ; 

Extra-sized  NOISETTE  and  the  Climbing  TEA  ROSES  for  Conservatory  Climbers. 


^anyi 


AMONGST    THE    71    FIRST    PHIZES    WERE- 

Nottingham  Show  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole's  Cup  for  12  Roses,  and  3  others. 
National  Rose  Show  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Premier  Prize  for  72  cut  Roses,  and  7  others. 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  July  Show,  for  48  varieties  of  Roses. 
Crystal  Palace,  First  Rose  Show,  Premier  Prize  for  72  cut  Roses,  and  3  others. 
Crystal  Palace,  Second  Rose  Show,  Premier  Prize  for  60  cut  Roses,  and  2  others. 

And  the  Premier  Prizes  at  the  Manchester,  Stamford,  Hereford,  0.xford  and  Wolverhampton  Rose  Shows. 
Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Best  Catalogue." — ^''^''  "■  HorticuUurist"  October,  1S70. 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE,  a  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS, 


Fruit  Trees,  Dried  Flowers,  and  General  Autumn  Requirements. 
DICK   EADCLYFFE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,  HORTICULTURAL  DECOR.'VTORS,  and  GARDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


NEW     CATALOGUE. 


ILLS 


BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 


NEW   CATALOGUE   of  DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS,   ROSES,   SHRUBS,   FRUIT  and 
FOREST  TREES.  PLANTS  suitable  for  Forcing,  dtc, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application.  Everything  offered  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  as  cheap  as  any  other  house  in  the  Trade.     All  kinds  of  Floral  Decorations  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnilude  of  J.  WILLS'  business  as  an  Artistic  Floral  Decorator  and  Bouquetist  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  of  his  having  last  week  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  1000  handsome  Bouquets  for 
Ladies,  and  3000  Coat  Bouquets  for  Gentlemen. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  SUSSEX  PLACE,  OLD  BROMPTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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^   [BULBS: 

The   Qu«n.\  JrldillUIlg.  Prince  of  Wales. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO, 

HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  TO  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWINCj 

COLLECTIONS    OF    BULBS 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING, 
Containing    the    most    showy   and    popular    varieties 
required  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 


CARTER'S 

BULBS  for  INDOOR  PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

CARTER'S      "GUINEA"     COLLECTION, 

For  Indoor  Planting,  contains;  — 
12  HYACINTHS,  in  iJcxtrafine  ;  6  TULIPS, 


I  POLYANTHUS      NARCIS-  13         „  La  Candeur. 

SUS,  in  Q  varieties.  3         „  Royal  Standard. 

.JONQUILS,  sweet  scented.      '6         „  Yellow  Prince. 

)  CROCUS,  tinest  named.  '  3  „  Rosa  .Mundi. 

r  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.  ,  6  „  Due  Van  Thol. 

I  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM.  '  i  AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSI. 

i  SCILLA  SIBIRICA.  1  6  I.XIAS.  hnest  mixed.        [iMUS. 

1  SNOWDROPS,     extra    large  ;  6  SPARAXIS,  finest  mixed. 

selected.  ,  6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLOR.V. 

Packing  and  Carriage  free. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S 


"SUBURBAN"    COLLECTIONS 

Of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS  for  the  DECOR.\ 
TION  of  the  DR.WVING-ROOM  and  GARDEN. 


!  HYACINTHS,  choice  n 
!  „  mixed  bt 

I  NARCISSUS— Poeticus 
;  „  Double  t 


)  CROCUS-Blue 

)         "  While 

!  GLADIOLUS     BRENCH 

LEYENSIS 
!  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA 
2  SCILLA  BELGICA 
1  WI.\TER  ACOXITES 


„  ditto,  iingle  I     o  l-tULUJ  u.u  .■c.31i\  u.\l 

Price  253.      Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
Half  the  above,  including  Packing,  IDs.  6d. 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


CARTER'S 

BULBS  for  OUTDOOR    PLANTING 
ONLY. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  43s  ,  63s., 
and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

CARTER'S      "G-PINEA"      COLLECTION, 

For  Outdoor  Planting  only,  contains  :  — 
12  HYACINTHS,  in  3  colours.      |  25  CROCUS,  blue. 
12  NARCISSUS,  Double,  while.       50      „    striped. 
12     „     Poeticus.  or  Pheasant-eve.  I  <;o      ..    laree  vellow. 
12  Double  DAFFODILS. 


I^SUTTONS'^ 

FRESH  IMPORTED 

FLOWER    ROOTS, 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


IMPORTANT   TO    PURCHASERS. 

1^  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  visit  Holland  cverv  seasun, 
and  personally  select  their  FLOWER  ROOTS 
from  the  best  Growers.  They  are  much  superior 
to  those  usually  sent  into  this  country. 


The 
Messrs. 


following  Letter  is  similar 

Sutton  have  received  : — 
Mr.  A.  WiPF,  Gr.  to  A.  Shuttleworth,  Esq, 
Hnghington  Hall. 

1871.— "  The  Bulbs  procured  from  you  last  autumn  gave 
iplete  satisfaction  to  my  employer,  and  were  admired  by 
n  particular  by  some  proprietors  of  extensive  gardens,  v 

suppress  their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  having  bt 
<pense  and  trouble  to  get  Bulbs  direct  ffom  Holland,  wh 


SUTTONS' 
CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  of  BULBS. 

For  Open  Groimd  Winter  :      For  Pots  and  Glasses. 

and  Spring  Blooming.        Vn    ,„/.,  .,,    carriaire  free 
No.  :-/:2  2j..  carriage  free    ^,      +    .t- -  ■.  b 

No.  2-2i  IS.,  carnage  free  I  N"-  i-L^  "•■  carriage  free 
No.  3— loj.  id.  1  No.  6— loj.  61/. 


SUTTONS' 
GUINEA   COLLECTION 


For  Indoor  Cultivation,  contains 

!  fine  HYACINTHS,  by  name  3  PERSIAN   IRIS 

,  Mini,iturc  ditto  ditto  3  PEACOCK  IRIS 

.POLYANTHUS        NARCIS-     50  fine  CROCUS,  by  r 


6  SCILLA   PR.^COX  3  choice  OXALIS 

6  SCARLET  DUG  VAN  THOL      i  LILIUM      LANCIFOLIU.M 

TULIPS  ALBUM 

6  Double  TOURNESOL  ditto  i  ditto  ditto  RUBRUM 

25  Eariy  TULIPS,  s  sorts  i  TROP.tiOLUM  TRICOLOR 

And  will  be  sent  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  cheq 
Post  Office  order  value  zii.,  payable  to  Sutton  &  !: 


SUTTONS' 
CHOICE    DUTCH   RANUNCULUS. 


24  ANEMONES,  extra  fine,  mix, 
6  GLADIOLUS  BRENCH. 


LILIU.M  CANDIDUM. 

,.    TIGRINUM. 
RANUNCULUS,   extra    fii 
5b  SNOWDROPS.  [mixed: 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 


JAMES    CARTER   and    CO., 


?37  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Establisbed  Upwards  of  a  Century. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  1851  and  1S62. 

UTLER.        MCCULLOCH        and  CO.' 

usual  Consignment  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  has  arrive 
ctions  arc  offered",  carriage  and  package  free  :— 
FOR  CONSERVATORY  I 


_|_No_^,^o_^|_ 
1     £2  .0..     I      £,  5>.      1 


No.  6 


FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION. 

~^cj     I  ^ii-     I     L-..     I  ~7t~5^  I  ~ir^  I  ~^~M~ 

For  CONSERVATORY  and  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION 

CATALOGUES,  containing  full  details  of  these  Collections,  free 
and  post  paid. 

bOtLER,  Mcculloch  and  go.,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
London,  W.C. 


C<kOYDOv, 


Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 

ARCHd.  HENDERSON 
begs  to  announce  that  he  h.'S 
received  a  large  Consignment  (f 
DUTCH  and  other  BULBOUS 
ROOTS,  carefully  selected  from   the 


Also,  a  choice  and  select  LIST  rf 
VEGETABL'E  and  HAUDY 
FLOWER      SEEDS      for       A'llun  n 

"list    of     general      NURSERY 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

'l'o7h'e"?ubS 


AGRICnjETURAL     GAZETTE 

appeared,  and  copic 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B,,  F.R.S.           1  Professor     REtc 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.RS.  Hamburgh 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  Rev.  S.  R,  Hole, 

M.  Decaisne  E.  J.  Lowe.  F.R. 

G.  F.  \V.L.soN,  F.R.S.  Tames  McN-iB.o 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin           I  Robert  Hogg,  1 
Published    by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Well 


alre;dy 


SUTTON'S' 
GUINEA  COLLECTION 

For  Open  Ground  Cultivation, 


25  finemix.borderHYACINTHS 
l3  ditto  POLYANTHUS  NAR- 
CISSUS 
.2  PHEASANT'S  EYE  ditto 
12  Double  WHITE  ditto 
25  Double  DAFFODILS 
6  large    CAMPERNELLE 
JONQUILS  [MONES 

23  fine     mixed     Double      '""^ 


=5i=-; 


, RANUNCULUS 


DUG  VAN  THOL  TULIPS 
12  mixed  Single  Eariy  TULIPS 
12  fine  mixed  Double  TULIPS 
6  fine  mixed  Parrot  TULIPS 
6  GESNERIANA  TULIPS 

'I  DO(?'s"'tOOTH  VIOLETS 
3  CROWN  IMPERIALIS 


CROCUS, 

And  will  be  forwarded   Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of 
cheque  or  Post  Office  order  for  2IJ.,  payable  to  Su TTON 


For  complete  Cultural  Instructions,  see 

Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1871 
SUTTONS'  SELECT   LIST   OF   BULBS 


SUTTON  AND  SONS. 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 

QUEEN,  and  H.R.H,  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


Si|e^nrkners'C|r0mcIe 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1871. 


WHAT  the  Art  of  seeing  is  to  stire  shooting 
that  of  Thought  is  to  Successful 
Gardening.  It  keeps  us  abreast  of  opportunity, 
Tnd  enables  one  to  hit  duty,  and  overtake  work  at 
the  r  ght  moment  and  in  the  most  effective  place. 
That  fancyis  full  of  deepest  meaning,  that  describes 
Opportunity  with  flowing  locks  in  front  and 
bald  pated  behind.  The  thinking  man  grasps  op- 
portunity fearlessly  as  it  approaches,  the  thought- 
less ever  runs  fruitlessly  in  its  rear.  He  will  bag 
the  iichest  prizes,  either  in  sport  or  horticulture, 
«ho  thinks  most  wisely  and  promptly.  More 
e\  il  IS  w  rought,  more  failures  occur  for  want  of 
thought,  than  lack  of  will  or  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge, in  fact,  apart  from  nimbleness  of  thought, 
the  facility  of  its  instantaneous  application  to  each 
case  as  it  is  needed,  is  of  comparatively  little  use. 
It  IS  like  water  in  a  deep  well,  a  valuable  reser- 
voir of  refreshment  it  is  true,  but  incapable  of 
strengthening,  gladdening,  without  the  draw- 
bucket  to  bring  it  up  as  we  need  it.  The 
cnpacity  of  thinking  is  such  a  draw-bucket. 
It  brings  up  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  the 
level  of  present  duty,  providing  at  once  a 
safe  guide  and  a  sure  help  for  our  everyday 
work  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  value  of  our  work  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  thought  put  into  it.  There  are  those  who 
attempt  to  separate  thinking  from  working  horti- 
culturists —  the  first  they  call  theorists,  the 
second  practicals.  Such  distinctions  are  as  un- 
tenable as  they  are  mischievous.  The  best 
practicals  are  those  who  think  most — the  only 
true  theorists  those  who  have  verified  all  their 
classified  truth  by  the  test  of  practice,  their  own, 
or  that  of  other  men.  Neither  is  there  anything 
to  hinder  one  man  reading  the  true  lesson  taught 
by  another  man's  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  may  be  able 
more  fully  to  interpret  its  lessons  than  the  prac- 
titioner himself  The  careful  observer  may  see 
further,  marshall  more  correlated  facts,  weigh 
their  meaning  with  more  exactness,  than  the  mere 
worker. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  amid  the  working 
bees  in  the  hive  horticultural  to  be  jealous  of 
their  natural  leaders,  that  is,  those  who  think 
more  and  do  better  than  the  average.  Each 
bee  intent  upon  its  own  work  is  apt  to  think  its 
doings  the  most  perfect.  But  the  queen  bee 
alone  probably  surveys  and  comprehends  the 
whole   structure   and    complicated    use    of   the 
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entire  hive.  To  its  larger,  stronger  eye  all  the 
cells  are  marvellously  alike.  It  is  very  much  so 
with  those  distinguished  by  most  thought  amid 
the  ranks  of  gardeners.  Thinking  clears  their 
mental  horizon  of  the  mists  of  conceit,  egotism, 
ignorance  ;  and,  looking  out  upon  their  craft  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  wider  truth  and  broader 
charity,  they  learn  to  esteem  the  character  and 
work  of  others  as  equal  to  or  better  than  their 
own,  and  to  measure  everything — success, 
failure,  or  mediocrity — at  its  true  worth. 

Thus  the  art  of  thinking,  so  helpful  to  our 
working,  becomes  the  very  bond  of  charity 
to  bind  the  workers  together.  All  our  mis- 
understandings are  born  of  the  mists  of  ignor- 
ance ;  sweep  this  clear  with  a  healthy  breeze  of 
right  strong  thought,  and  the  craft  would  bound 
up  at  once  to  a  higher,  happier  level.  Like  the 
cords  that  fix  a  balloon  to  the  earth,  is  the  ignor- 
ance and  weakness  begotten  of  want  of  thought, 
and  they  answer  the  same  purpose,  that  of  keep- 
ing horticulturists  close  to  the  ground.  The  first 
step  upwards  is  to  think  more  and  to  better 
purpose.  Even  genius  itself  has  been  defined 
as  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  thought. 
Whether  this  definition  is  accepted  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thought-taking 
is  the  only  genius  that  commands  success 
in  horticulture  ;  for  what  is  the  art  of  horti- 
culture from  first  to  last  but  an  incarna- 
tion of  thought  ? — life  cultured  and  nourished, 
utility  enlarged  and  improved,  and  beauty  en- 
hanced, by  thought.  All  the  discoveries  of  man, 
all  the  resources  of  Nature  are  impressed,  by 
thinking,  into  the  service  of  production.  Science 
measures  the  distance  and  determines  the  size  of 
the  sun  ;  cultivators  have  to  apportion  its  energy 
and  weigh  out  its  force,  to  suit  the  varied 
capacities  of  plants.  Natural  philosophers  sepa- 
rate and  analyse  the  constituents  of  the  air — 
cultivators  have  to  adjust  its  marvellously  exact 
balances.  Geologists  classify  rocks,  earths,  salts 
— cultivators  have  to  mix  and  use  them. 
Anatomists  dissect  life — cidtivators  preserve, 
nourish,  perfect  it.  Entomologists  point  out 
enemies  innumerable — cultivators  have  to  attack 
and  subdue  them  all.  In  one  word,  all  things 
that  affect  life,  from  the  dewdrops  that  rise  to 
the  stardrops  that  fall,  ought  to  be  studied 
— mastered  if  possible,  by  those  who  would 
penetrate  its  mysteries  or  control  its  wondrous 
issues. 

Nor  is  it  in  these  so-called  higher  walks  of 
horticulture  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  thought  is 
needed.  It  is  equally  or  more  essential  in  the 
every-day  operations  of  common  practice.  For 
instance,  a  tree  or  plant  is  transplanted  late  in 
the  season ;  the  young  leaves  are  soft  and 
tender,  and  scarcely  fully  developed  ;  the  roots 
receive  a  sudden  check  ;  the  flow  of  juice  to  the 
leaflets  is  suddenly  interrupted.  The  thoughtful 
cultivator  takes  in  the  whole  case  ;  the  leaves 
must  be  shaded  and  kept  moist,  the  entire  plant 
developed  in  a  still  and  moist  atmosphere,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  roots  moderately  watered.  Under 
such  thought-taking  conditions  the  life  of  the  plant 
is  preserved.  After  a  short  interregnum  it  starts 
afresh,  and  grows  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
it.  But  the  cultivator  with  one  idea  only,  would 
merely  water  the  root,  or  probably  go  a  step 
further,  and  dash  water  on  to  the  leaves 
when  the  sun  shone,  but  at  no  other  time  ;  and 
for  want  of  thought,  deep  and  wide,  to  take  in  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  all  the  needs  of  the 
plant,  it  would  perish.  Here  is  another  case  of 
everyday  occurrence  among  young  gardeners. 
It  is  early  spring.  The  night  has  been  severe, 
the  sky  is  bright  and  cloudless,  the  cold  has 
done  its  utmost  before  the  break  of  day  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  structure  is  low.  The 
thoughtful  young  man  takes  in  all  the  facts  ; 
he  scans  the  face  of  the  sky,  notes  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  registers  time,  calculates  proba- 
bilities— a  clear  day  or  a  cloudy  one  ;  and  then 
starts  his  fires,  or  damps  them  accordingly.  On 
the  contrary,  the  thoughtless  youth  rushes 
out,  notes  only  two  facts — the  low  temperature 
outside  and  inside,  makes  a  rush  at  the  fires, 
heaps  on  the  coals,  draws  out  the  dampers,  and 
in  an  hour  possibly  has  the  inside  temperature 
up  to  its  proper  standard  ;  when  lo  !  the  sun, 
which  has  been  gradually  rising  in  strength  all 
the  while,  comes  forth  to  unite  his  strength  with 
that  of  the  coal,  and  the  sorely  tried  plants  have 
to   battle    for  hours  with    the    fierce,   exhaust- 


but  the  everyday  practice  of  horticulture  is  full 
of  them.  And  it  may  safely  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  value  of  all  horticultural  work  is 
as  the  thought  put  into  it.  As  we  sow  so  shall 
we  reap.  The  most  valuable  seeds  sown  in  gar- 
dens are  thoughts,  and  nothing  yields  so  full 
and  rich  a  harvest.  The  golden  age  of  garden- 
ing will  date  from  the  time  when  every  worker 
is  also  a  thinker,  and  all  thinkers  sow  their  best 
thoughts  without  stint  in  the  garden. 


Mr.    Tyerman,    who     till     recently    most 

efficiently  filled  the  post  of  Curator  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  we  learn,  resigned  that 
appointment,  and  is  now  occupying  himself  in  amateur 
and  experimental  gardening,  at  Penlee,  Tregoney, 
Cornwall,  a  locality  which  has  been  chosen  as  being 
well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
perennials,  &c.,  the  climate  being  mild  and  moist,  and 
the  soil  favourable.  Long  may  he  enjoy  his  honour- 
able retiremeut ! 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Field 
Excursions  for  Natural  History  Turposes 
which  have  sprung  out  of  it,  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
30  guineas  are  offered  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Countess  of  DuciE,  and  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, for  competition  among  members  of  botanical, 
microscopical,  and  geological  clubs,  and  the  unpro- 
fessional naturalists  of  London  generally.  The  sub- 
jects selected  by  the  prize-givers  require  from  the 
competitors  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosses,  pond  micro- 
zoa,  and  fossils  of  the  London  district,  obtained  by 
Saturday  afternoon  excursions  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  prizes  are  offered  through  the  Early 
Closing  Association. 

Every  fniit-grower,  amateur  and  practical,  alike 

experiences  in  the  autumn  months  a  sore  amount  of 
trouble  and  annoyance,  from  the  havoc  committed 
by  Wasps,  and  many  and  diversified  are  the  methods 
adopted  for  protecting  fruit  from  the  ravages  of  these 
pertinaceous  depredators.  In  the  case  of  Grapes, 
muslin   bags   are   largely   called   into  requisition,  but 


without  injuring  the  plants.  In  cases  where  this 
remedy  cannot  be  applied,  M.  Blantiiou  would 
water  the  Vines  with  a  liquid  composed  of  1000  parts 
water  to  one  part  of  impure  phenic  acid.  Mr.  Dunn's 
remedy  of  washing  the  roots,  mentioned  in  our  volume 
for  1870,  at  p.  1277,  would  seem  still  more  likely  to 
be  effectual. 

The   Villa  Gardener  says  there  is  a  plant  of 

Clematis  lanuginosa  growing  on  a  garden  wall  at 
St.  Boswells,  having  a  western  exposure,  and  on  which, 
at  the  lime  of  a  recent  visit  from  the  writer,  there  were 
1249  fully  expanded  flowers.  It  was  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  of  its  kind  the  writer  had  ever  witnessed. 
It  must  have  been  grand  indeed. 

■  The   Maximum   Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  October  14  ranged  from  6l°.3 
at  Eccles  to  55°  at  Hull  and  Dundee,  with  a  mean  for 
the  English  stations  of  58°.2,  and  for  the  Scottish  of 
57°.3.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 
ranged  from  38°  at  Portsmouth  to  27"  at  HuU,  the 
mean  for  the  southern  country  being  32°,  and  that  for 
the  northern  30°.4.  The  highest  Mean  Tempera- 
ture was  recorded  at  Portsmouth,  viz.,  49°.  I,  and 
the  lowest,  42°.  2,  at  Glasgow.  The  mean  for  all 
English  stations  was  44°.9,  and  for  all  Scottish  43°. S- 
Rain  fell  sparingly  over  the  country  during  the  week, 
the  greatest  falls  being  o.  35  inch  at  Sheffield,  3. 58  inch 
at  Glasgow,  and  0.40  inch  at  Aberdeen.  The  mean 
fall  for  England  was  0.12  inch,  and  for  Scotland 
0.17  inch.     (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1362.) 

The  visitor  to  Woolverstone,  as  he  traverses 

the  drive  from  the  Holbrook  road  entrance  to  the 
pretty  church  in  the  park,  catches  sight  of  a  picturesque 
block  of  buildings  in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture. 
This  is  the  new  Model  Dairy.  The  grounds  around 
this  building  have  been  laid  out  in  a  very  tasteful  manner 
by  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  gardener  at  Woolverstone;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  occasion  to  mention,  in  connection 
with  this  fact,  that  his  efforts  were  so  highly  appreciated 
by  his  employer,  John  Berners,  Esq.,  that  he  has 
presented  Mr.  Sheppard  with  a  handsome  silver 
teapot  as  a  token  thereof  Such  an  expression  of 
kindly  feeling  by  an  employer  must  always  be  grateful 
to  those  who  serve,  and  we  are  happy  to  place  this 

miple  worthy  of  imitation. 


against  the  use  of  these  there  are  many  objections,^ 
the  greatest  of  which  consists  in  the  amouu 
labour  involved  in  examining  the  bunches  for  the 
detection  and  removal  of  decayed  berries,  in 
sequence  of  the  fineness  of  the  material  employed 
in  their  construction  not  admitting  such  an  amount  of 
fresh  air  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  Grapes 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  These  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  observe,  are  now  in  great  measure 
obviated,  inasmuch  as  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co. 
have  just  introduced,  under  the  title  of  Medicated 
Fruit  and  Grape  Bags,  an  article  which  will  doubtless 
satisfactorily  answer  for  the  purposes  intended.  These 
bags  are  made  of  several  sizes,  the  material  employed 
is  sufficiently  strong,  and  large  enough  in  the  mesh  to 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  without  admitting  the 
enemy.  The  means  of  fastening  them  at  the  neck, 
by  a  simple  catch  of  India-rubber,  is  very  efficient. 
We  append  an  illustration  (fig.  299),  and  recommend 
them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Fenwick,  of 

Well  Head  Gardens,  Halifax,  samples  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful seedling  Dipladenia,  which  we  propose  to  call 
Dipladenia  insignis.  It  is,  we  are  informed, 
seedling  from  D.  amabilis,  and  has  flowered  for  the 
first  time  this  summer.  The  plant  has  now  been 
flower  for  several  weeks,  and  thus  promises  to  be  of 
free  blooming  habit.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
fine  varieties  produced  within  the  last  few  years — D. 
amabilis  and  amrena,  and  is  not  only  fine  in  colour,  but 

nore  substance  in  the  flowers  than  any  of  the  other 

.  The  colour  is  a  rich,  deep,  rosy  carmine,  deeper 
towards  the  throat,  and  as  dark  on  the  outer  as  on  the 

■  surface,  the  tube  having  a  sharply  defined  white 
base.    The  flowers  at  this  late  season,  and  from  a  plant 

7-inch  pot,  are  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  dark-green,  oblong,  with  a 
cordate  base  and  acuminate  apex.  It  is  a  very  fine 
thing,  and  a  decided  acquisition  amongst  stove  climbers. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 

of  Sciences,    M.     Dum.\s,    the    perpetual   Secretaiy, 
gave  some  interesting  details  of  a  report  written  by  a 
committee,  of  whicli  he  is  a  member,  describing   the 
Phylloxera     vastatkix,    tlie    pest    of   tlie   Vine. 
The  French  Government  has  olTercd  a  substantial  prize, 
be  awarded  in  1S73,  for  the  discoveiy  of  practicable 
ng,  juice-stealing  force  of  the  fire,  to  their  certain    ,'"'^"'  ^°'  i'^  destruction.     According  to  M.  Dumas 
I.       .•„„      o,,.?    „rfo„     t„    .1    ;  "-^  y-       j.^'t,      but  two  candidates  have  as  yet  proposed  means  which 
e.xhaustion,    and    often    to    their     irremediable   ,,.  ,v,„„„i,f  tn  h^  ^^^H      M  FA,„nM  .„„„»=».  ™,ft;n„ 


injury. 
We  cannot  give  more  illustrations  at  present, 


:  thought  to  be  good.  M.  Faucon  suggests  putting 
I  the  whole  Vine  garden  under  water  for  two  days, 
I  which  he  considers  sufficient  to  suffocate  the  insects 


instance  on  record  ; 

We  have  been  trying  some  experiments  with 

the  new  insecticide,  called  Phytosmegma,  and  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  Thrips  and  red 
spider,  as  well  as  white  and  brown  scale,  are  all 
killed  readily,  if  the  plants  get  a  thorough  dressing 
through  the  showerer  or  vaporiser.  Mealy-bug  is  not 
so  easily  killed,  but  we  have  found  that  while  the  first 
dose  clears  away  much  of  the  mealy  matter  which 
protects  the  insects,  a  second  dressing  effectually  kills 
them  also.  One  recommendation  of  this  novel  pre- 
ration  is  that  it  is  cleanly,  and  can  be  applied,  by 
means  of  the  vaporiser,  with  great  facility,  to  any 
part  which  may  be  colonised  by  insects. 

We    understand    that    the    vacancy    in    the 

Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  W.  Carruthers, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James 
Britten,  late  assistant  in  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

The  Atheiiaum  records  the  fact  that  "Dyna- 
mite has  been  most  usefully  employed  in  France,  in 
rending  the  roots  of  timber  trees.  In  the  Forest  of 
Haye  (Meurthe-Moselle),  where  an  immense  quantity 
of  timber  was  blown  down  by  storms,  the  roots 
remained  encumbering  the  ground.  A  hole  being 
drilled  fiom  9  inches  to  15  inches  deep,  a  dynamite 
cartridge  of  50  grammes  (about  800  English  grams), 
provided  with  a  fulminating  cap  and  safety  fuse,  was 
placed  in  it.  When  the  charge  was  exploded,  the 
root  was  rended  into  pieces  which  were  easily 
removed. " 

M.  Dumas  has  recently  reported  to  the  French 

Academy  upon  the  results  obtained  by  microscopical 
selection,  for  curing  the  silkworm  plague  known  as 
Pkbrine,  as  suggested  by  M.  Pasteur,  and  practised 
by  many  French  breeders  of  Silkworms.  The  results 
were  stated  to  be  so  far  satisfactory,  th.at  the  plague 
may  be  considered  as  almost  entirely  suppressed. 

Mr.    Thomas     Meehan     some    time    since 

exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
Philadelphia  fruits  of  an  Apple-like  Pear,  gathered 
from  a  Tyson  Pear  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Lawrence,  of  Paris,  Canada.  Dr.  Lawrence  had 
a  Rhode  Island  Greening  Apple  near  the  Pear  tree, 
and  branches  of  the  latter  interlaced  with  it,  this  inter- 
lacing portion  alone  bearing  fruit,  though  the  whole 
was  full  of  blossoms.  The  fruit  had  all  the  appearance 
of  Apples,  and  Mr.  Meehan,  to  whom  specimens  had 
been  sent,  regarded  them  as  Apples,  but  on  cutting 
them  open,  he  found  the  seeds  to  be  those  of  the  Pear. 
The  granular  matter  characteristic  of  the  pulp  of  the 
Pear  was  present  on  the  carpels,  but  none  in  the 
]3ulp,  which  was  wholly  fibrous,  as  in  the  Apple. 
The  fruit,  in  fact,  had  the  pedicel,  carpellary  walls, 
and  seeds  of  the  Pear,  with  the  granular  Pear  pulp 
wanting,  but  with  the  fibrous  pulp  and  epiderm  of  the 
Apple.  Mr.  Meehan  suggested  that  there  were  two 
ways  to  account  for  these  strange  productions.  They 
might  be  produced  by  a  natural   evolution   of  form, 
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independent  of  sexual  influence,  such  as  plants  at  times 
exhibit,  or  they  might  arise  from  cross-fertilisation  with 
the  Apple.  II  the  latter,  the  case  would  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question,  often  mooted, 
whether  cross-fertilisation  effects  a  change  immediately 
in  the  fruit,  or  whether  change  only  appears  after  the 
germination  of  the  fertilised  seeds.  In  the  case  of  the 
varieties  of  Indian  Corn,  Mr.  Meehan  observed,  we 
know  that  the  change  is  immediate,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  some  Cucurbitaceous  fruits  are  similarly 
aiTected  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
observed  in  other  plants,  especially  in  the  case  of 
species  as  distinct  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear. 

We  may  soon  expect  a  new  edition  of  the  very 

useful  Thesaurus  Literatur^e  Botanic.e  of 
Pritzel,  considerable  progress  having  been  made  in 
printmg  the  second  edition  of  this  catalogue  of  the 
books  published  in  all  departments  of  botanical 
literature. 

A  correspondent  of  Nature  thus  describes  a 

Great  Palm  Avenue  in  the  Jardin  d'Essai,  at 
Algiers,  an  establishment  which,  in  1S67,  was  ceded 
to  the  Societe  Gendrale  Algerienne,  and  is  now  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Auguste  Rivi£re  : — "This 
avenue  was  planted  in  1847,  and  is  formed  of  about  So 
trees  of  the  Date  Palm,  nearly  as  many  of  the  Latania 
borbonica,  and  about  1 50  of  the  Dragon's  Blood  tree 
(Dracrena  Draco).  The  avenue  is  about  10  yards 
wide,  and  between  every  two  of  the  Date  Palms  there 
are  two  of  the  Dragon's  Blood  tree 

and  one  Latania.  It  terminates  in  a 
clump  of  Palm  trees,  which  are 
planted  almost  to  the  border  of  the 
sea.  When  it  is  borne  in  mmd  that 
the  Date  Palms  are  from  20  to  50 
feet  high,  the  Latanias  averaging 
about  12,  and  the  Dracrenas  about 
8  feet  in  height,  the  general  efifect  of 
this  splendid  avenue  maybe  imagined. 
All  the  trees  were,  in  December  last, 
in  lull  flower  or  fruit,  the  golden 
trusses  of  the  Date  Palm  contrasting 
well  with  the  more  brightly-coloured 
clusters  of  Latania  berries.  There 
are  other  smaller  avenues,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  formed  of 
B.amboo  (Bambusa  anmdinacea), 
planted  in  1S63,  and  forming  a  mass 
of  foliage,  the  stems  supporting  which 
are  from  40  to  50  feet  high." 

■ •  The  Indian  Andromeda  Les- 

chenaultii,  it  appears,  yields  an  essen- 
tial oil  (methyl-salicylic  acid)  almost 
identical  with  the  oil  of  \vintergreen, 
and  from  which  CARBOLIC  AciD  can 
be  prepared.  Specimens  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  J.  Broughton,  Esq.,  the 
Indian  Government  Quinologist.  The 
carbolic  acid  obtained  from  this 
source  is  equal  to  the  purest  kind 
obtained  from  coal-tar  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Broughton  thinks  it  can 
scarcely  be  prepared  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  produced  from  coal- 
tar,  yet  should  circumstances  render 
the  supply  of  the  English  product 
difficult  or  uncertain,  it  may  be  well 
to  know  that  a  practically  inex- 
haustible source  exists  in  India. 


under  different  conditions,  with  the  same  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  admit  of  another  explanation.  If  the  resisting 
powers  of  plants  were  so  narrowly  circumscribed  we  should 
yearly  experience  enormous  losses,  instead  of  the  com- 
paratively exceptional  damage  that  actually  does  occur. 
In  the  numerous  experiments  instituted  by  GoErrERT, 
the  effects  were  the  same  on  plants  covered  with  snow 
after  being  frozen  and  allowed  to  thaw  very  gradually, 
and  those  left  exposed.  Nevertheless,  experiments 
(K.A.RSTEN-,  Sachs,  &c.)  are  not  wanting  which  led  to 
contrary  results.  These  conflicting  opinions— for  as 
such  they  must  be  regarded — induced  Goeppert  to 
seek  the  means  of  observing  the  unfailing  signs  of 
death  in  a  frozen  plant  during  the  progress  of  the 
frost,  and  after  some  casting  about,  he  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  watching  the  chemical  changes.  Some  years  ago. 
Clamor  Marquardt  detected  the  presence  of  indigo 
in  Calanthe  veratrifoUa  and  Phajus  grandifoha,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  exists  in  the  living  plant  as  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  which  does  not  appear  as  a  blue 
dye  until  after  the  death  of  the  plant.  If  we  take  the 
milk-white  flower  of  the  former,  and  crush  it  between 
the  hands,  it  will  instantaneously  assume  a  blue  colour  ; 
and,  if  we  allow  the  flowers  to  freeze,  it  is  immaterial 
to  what  degree — Dr.  Goeppert  submitted  them  to 
— 3°  to  — 16°  R. — they  gradually  colour  to  a  dark 
blue.  The  labellum  and  operculum  attain  the  deepest 
colour,  whilst  the  pollen-masses,  and  these  alone, 
retain  their  characteristic  yellowish  tint,  even  after 
thawing.     From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  poUen- 
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Her    Majesty's    Consul    at 

Messina  reports,  that  the  Disease  of  the  Lemon  Tree 
continues  its  ravages,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered to  arrest  its  progress.  Last  year  both  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  but  especially  the  latter,  were  badly 
tainted,  and  a  large  proportion,  being  unfit  for  ship- 
ment, were  converted  into  juice. 

Referring  again  to  the  Action  of  Frost  on 

Vegetation,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Professor  Goeppert  has  lately  publislied 
some  observations  relating  to  the  period  when  a  plant 
that  has  suffered  from  the  frost  dies,  and  has  sought  to 
ascertain  whether  the  process  of  freezing  kills  or  whether 
thawmg  completes  the  destruction  of  a  plant.  According 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  many  horticulturists,  the 
gradual  thawing  of  a  frost-bitten  plant  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  hence  it  follows  that  frost  is  less  dangerous 
than  a  sudden  thaw  effected  through  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  pUnt.  Now  we,  from  our 
own  observations,  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Goeppert 
in  the  view  that  the  sun  does  not  exercise  the  pernicious 
influence  usually  attributed  to  it,  and  that  the  damage 
sustained  by  vegetation  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  frost.  Of  course,  decisive  experiments  for  or 
against  this  position  are  almost  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  diverse  agents  and  independent  circumstances  to 
be  considered.  A  plant  will  bear  a  certain  degree  of  cold 
under  certain  conditions  without  sustaining  any  injury, 
whereas  if  that  degree  be  exceeded  the  plant  suffers 
more  or  less  according  to  the  excess,  and  nothing  can 
remedy  the  mischief.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  sudden  thawing  caused  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  increases  the  injury.  The  differences 
in  the  extent  of  damage  sustained  by  the  same  species 
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masses  contain  no  colouring  matter,  which  is  likewise 
the  case  in  Phajus  grandifolia  and  P.  Wallichii. 
Leaves  of  these  plants  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  frost 
change  at  first  to  a  light  gi'cen,  and  then  to  a  deep 
steel  blue,  and  ultimately,  when  thawed,  to  a  very 
dark  blue  ;  and  leaves  that  had  not  been  frozen,  placed 
between  paper  to  dry  at  a  temperature  of  -H4°  R., 
did  not  show  this  deep  colour  for  about  the  space  of 
eight  days,  so  that  the  chemical  influence  of  the  cold  must 
have  been  exceedingly  intense.  Flowers  withering 
naturally  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities.  Dr.  Goeppert 
accepts  this  as  the  most  striking  proof  in  support  of  his 
argument,  that  death  does  not  take  place  before  the 
thaw  sets  in  ;  and  this  seems  equally  applicable  as  a 
rule  to  all  parts  of  a  plant. 

■ — —  The  species  of  Euphorbia  from  which  the  gum- 
resin,  known  as  EuPHORBIU.M,  is  produced,  has  long 
been  uncertain.  Various  species  have  been  mentioned  as 
producing  it,  especially  E.  cauariensis  ;  but  Dr. 
CossoN,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Botanique  de 
Belgique,"  identifies  withE.  resinifera.  Berg.,  a  species 
allied  to  E.  canariensis,  and  belonging  to  BoissiEfe's 
section  Diacanthium,  as  defined  in  the  "  Proclromus," 
in  which  work,  however,  it  is  not  noticed.  Some 
fragments  found  in  various  samples  of  Euphorbium 
enabled  Dr.  CossoN  to  identify  the  species,  and  he  has 
seen  a  living  specimen  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew. 
A  full  account  of  the  plant  is  given  by  Jackson,  in  his 
"  Empire  of  Morocco,"  where  "it  is  figured  as  E.  ofiici- 
narum.  Although  much  used  among  the  ancients, 
and  referred  to  by  Plinv,  its  gum  is  now  seldom,  ii 
ever,  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  its  violent  action. 


Saxifraga  {\  dactyloides)  ILaweana,  Baker. 
Caulibus  dense  caespitosis  copiose  ramosis  purpureis  tenuiter 
glanduloso-pubescentibus,  surculis  floriferis  e  basi  decurabente 
erectis  :  foUis  6 — 8  laxe  dispositis  cordato-reniformibus  ultra 
medium  tematim-palmatipartitis  dlyisionibus  3 — 5  dentibus 
oblongis  subobtusis  instructis  :  petiolis  complanatis  dimidio 
supenore  anguste  alatis  limbo  sjepe  2 — 3-plo  longioribus  :  gemmis 
axillaribus  robustis  copiosis  ;  floribus  4 — 9  in  corymbum  laxum 
uberulis,  calycis  dentibus  ligulato- 
tubo  dense  puberulo  duplo  longioribus  : 

fjetalis  albis  obovato-cuneatis   pro   genere   magnis   (8 — 9  lin. 
ongis). 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Beni-Hosmar  range  of  moun- 
tains, near  Tetuan,   Morocco.     This  interesting  new 
Saxifrage,  of  which   the   characters  for    horticultural 
purposes  may  be  best  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  member  of  the    hypnoides   group 
with  flowers  as  large  as  granulata,  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  England  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Maw, 
and    has    been    gathered    again    this    spring    at    the 
same  place  by  that  gentleman,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Ball,  during  their  recent  expedition. 
It  has  been  gro\vn  at  Broseley  and  Kew  since  its  first 
discovery,  and  produces  axillary  buds  so  profusely  that 
no  doubt  it  will  hold  its  ground,  and  become  one  of 
our  popular  favourites  for  rockwork   decoration,  for 
which  it  is  specially  adapted  from  the  superiority  of  its 
flowers  in  size  to  those  of  all  its  immediate  allies. 
General    habit    of    S.    hypnoides,     the     flowering 
branches    ascending     in     just      the 
same  way  from  an  intertangled  mass 
of    old    stems    and    barren   shoots ; 
new  shoots  purple  in  the  lower  half, 
finely  hairy    and  glandular.    Leaves 
6— S  to  a  shoot,  spread  over  a  space 
of  I J — 2  inches,  on  spreading  petioles 
6— iS  lines  long,  narrowly  winged  in 
tlie  upper  half,  each  with  a  strong 
leafy  bud  in   its  axil;  the  blade  cor- 
date-reniform,  8 — 9  lines  broad,  half 
an   inch  deep,    with   three    primary 
divisions  reaching  more   than    half- 
way  down,    each    primary    division 
furnished   with  3—5    broad   oblong 
bluntish    teeth,    the    texture    rather 
fleshy  and  coriaceous.   Flowers  4—9 
in    a     lax    corymb,    the    peduncles 
densely    puberulous.      Flower-calyx 
3 — 34  lines  long,  the  ligulate-lanceo- 
late    bluntish    teeth    exceeding    the 
tube.    Petals  pure  white  in  the  upper 
half,  8 — 9  lines  deep,  greenish  at  the 
base,    distinctly    3-veined,    obovate, 
4  lines  broad,  cuneately  nan-owed  in 
the  lower  half,  the  expanded  corolla 
quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 
Flowers  in  England  in  the  last  week 
in  May. 

Of  the  knoOTi  forms,  nearest  the 
Algerine  S.  oranensis,  Munby,  Bull. 
Soc.  Eot.  France,  ii.,  2S4,  which 
differs  by  its  rhomboidal  leaves, 
cuneate  in  the  lower  half,  cut  about 
halfway  do^vn  into  three  entire  lobes, 
and  more  numerous  much  smaller 
flowers  ;  and  the  Spanish  S.  cuneata, 
Willd.  (S.  cuneifolia,  Cav.  non  Linn.), 
which  has  leaves  just  like  those  of 
oranensis,  but  narrowed  gradually 
into  a  very  short  flattened  petiole, 
and  il.  wers  not  more  than  half  the 
size  of  Maweana,  arranged  in  a 
narrow  panicle  or  simple  raceme. 
The  general  shape  of  the  leaf  recalls  that  of  S. 
geranioides,  but  there  the  divisions  are  much  more 
numerous,  sharper,  and  irregular,  and  the  profuse 
axillary  gemma;  are  absent.    J.  G.  B. 


ON   THE  RADIATING  ROOT-SWELL 
AT  THE  BASE  OF  A    TREE, 


There  is  no  part  of  the  whole  organisation  of  a 
tree  more  delicately  sensitive  than  the  apparently 
rough  and  sturdy  masses  formed  by  the  main  root- 
limbs  where  they  diverge  from  the  central  ground  axis. 
This  last  is  indeed  the  very  midmost  knot,  and  inter- 
joining  where  root,  stem,  and  branches  find  their 
union.  Life  is  here  most  full  of  vigour,  but  also 
highly  responsive  to  every  variation  of  heat,  cold, 
drought,  evaporation,  nay  of  light  itself.  Great  com- 
mand may  be  acquired  over  the  growth  of  a  tree  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  its  base,  and  its  leading 
root-limbs  diverging  therefrom.  And  the  study  of 
vegetable  physiology  will  quickly  enable  any  intelligent 
man  to  master  the  simple  principles  with  which  these 
functions  have  been  found  to  harmonise,  and  to  test 
and  try  them  by  his  own  independent  observations. 

It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  some  fine  half- 
grown  tree  upon  a  lawn  or  foreground,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  or  near  a  building,  or  in  front  of  a 
garden,  is  threatening  to  become  very  soon  incon- 
veniently high  and  large  for  its  place.  The  owner  and 
his  friends  are  ever  admiring  it,  but  yet  bewailing  the 
vigour  and  rapid  growth  that  must  soon  condemn  it  to 
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the  axe,  amidst  general  regrets.  But  far  wors 
whole  line,  or  double  line  of  trees,  may  be  felt  by 
every  one  to  be  on  the  point  of  outgrowing  their  proper 
size  in  reference  to  surrounding  objects. 

We  cannot  practically  have  recourse  to  root-prunmg 
in  the  case  of  a  great  halfgrown  forest  tree.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  costly  operation,  but  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain in  its  effects.  If  done  cautiously  and  tentatively, 
at  a  distance  from  the  trunk,  equal  to  that  of  the 
extremities  of  the  side  branches,  it  might  have  but 
little  effect,  even  though  numberless  fibres  were  divided. 
If  performed  2  feet  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  a  dry 
summer  supervened,  it  might  prove  too  violent  a 
remedy.  At  best  it  is  a  rude  and  harsh  operation, 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  allowable  in  skilful  tree- 
surgery,   if  the  same  end    can  be  attained  by  milder 

If,  however,  we  apply  a  check,  not  to  the  extremities 
of  the  roots  by  cutting  them,  but  to  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  main  roots,  just  where  they  part  from 
the  central  axis  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  admit 
air  and  light,  heat,  cold,  and  evaporation  there,  by 
removing,  perhaps,  but  a  single  barrowful  of  turf  and 
soil,  we  shall  soon  perceive  very  remarkable  effects. 
No  unsightly  weakness  of  foliage  will  be  visible  the 
following  summer,  but  the  terminal  shoots  will  be  more 
or  less  shortened  and  arrested,  and  they  will  prepare 
themselves  for  forming  flower-buds  to  be  developed  in 
the  next  ensuing  spring.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  down- 
ward to  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  look  at  the  root-space 
which  we  laid  bare  but  a  few  months  ago,  we  shall  be 
struck  by  its  visible  enlargement  from  fresh  deposit  of 
bark  and  woody  matter  over  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
root-limbs,  so  that  they  are  already  bulkier  than  before. 
Tlie  great  plant,  whose  economy  we  had  disarranged 
by  taking  away  but  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  and 
herbage,  has  applied  itself  first  and  foremost  to 
make  good  that  loss  and  to  guard  its  most 
important  central  organism  from  evaporation  and 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  by  depositing 
a  fresh  layer  of  bark  and  alburnum,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary thickness,  upon  the  main  root-space.  To  do  this, 
it  has  transferred  its  vegetative  energies  from  the 
upper  spray,  and  bestowed  them  on  more  needful  work 
below.  Such  is  the  wonderful  providence  which 
guides  arboreal  vegetation. 

When  summer  again  comes  round,  flower  and  seed 
will  probably  be  I'ound  upon  the  tree,  even  if  it  never 
bore  any  before  ;  and,  if  it  formerly  bore  some,  there 
will  henceforward  be  considerably  more,  whenever  the 
seasons  permit.  This  free-flowering  and  seeding  will 
again  tend  greatly  to  keep  the  upper  growth  under 
check,  and  the  extension  of  the  liead  and  banches  at  a 

I  do  not  say  that  the  loss  of  a  single  barrow  of  soil 
withdrawn  will  always  produce  the  full  effect  desired  ; 

If  the  site  be  protected  from  cattle,  and  the  tree  be 
a  Lime  or  an  Elm,  ten  to  one  but  it  puts  forth  many 
vigorous  sucker-like  shoots  from  the  exposed  surfaces. 
If  so,  let  them  remain.  This,  again,  is  owing  to  the 
same  grand  effort  to  deposit  ligneous  matter  as  rapidly 
as  possible  upon  the  denuded  parts,  and  to  augment 
theii  weight,  and  bulk,  and  power  to  resist  evaporation. 
Every  one  of  those  shoots  will  deposit  its  contribution 
of  matured  descending  sap  and  alburnous  matter  upon 
the  main  root  from  which  it  springs ;  and  every  one  of 
them  will  at  a  future  time  intercept  its  proportion  of 
ascending  sap  from  rising  towards  the  head,  and  will  so 
help  to  prevent  the  tree  from  becoming  taller  than  we 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  where  high 
hedge-banks  have  been  thrown  down,  but  the  hedgerow 
trees  have  been  left  standing  in  a  park  or  paddock,  how 
bold  and  majestic  and  picturesque  the  development  of 
root-swell  in  such  trees  has  often  become.  There  are 
old  Ashes  and  Sycamores  of  this  description  in  York- 
shire and  Northumberland  that  are  worth  going  miles 
to  examine.  The  mighty  moss-grown  knobs  upon  the 
aged  Sycamores  of  ponderous  base,  and  the  still  grander 
proportions  of  many  of  the  Ashes  with  their  hoary 
reticulated  bark,  clad  with  countless  Lichens,  would 
reward  a  photographer  for  all  the  pains  he  could 
bestow  in  order  to  represent  them  worthily.  But  only 
an  accomplished  painter  could  convey  the  views 
of  the  cryptogamic  growths,  as  seen  on  a  fine 
day  in  February.  Every  one  of  such  trees  has  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  a  time,  to  replace  by  deposit  of  fresh 
wood  the  weight  and  protection  of  the  hedge-bank, 
which  formerly  shielded  its  base  from  the  elements. 
In  time  its  balance  of  vegetation  was  restored,  and 
then  it  went  ahead  again  at  the  summit,  as  of  yore. 

But  when  we  wish  to  keep  a  tree  permanently  at  a 
minimum  of  upward  growth,  we  must  from  time  to 
time  repeat  the  removal  of  some  earth  from  its  base 
and  main  root-space.  And  happily  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive that  this  said  root-space  is  becoming  itself  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  rugged  and  unwonted  character, 
with  curious  interstices,  inviting  the  insertion  of 
Mosses,  Golden  Saxifrage,  and  small  Ferns,  But  a 
whole  line  of  trees  may  have  to  be  so  dealt  with,  if 
circumstances  compel  us  either  to  fell  or  to  arrest  the 
upper  growth. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present.  Many  must  be 
well  aware  that  the  denudation  of  root-space  would 
afford  new  resources  to  skilful  gardeners,  when  called 
on  to  give  an  opinion  in  the  park  or  forest.  Yet  the 
topic  has  not  been  discussed,  so  far  a^  I  have  seen 


since  Matthew  wrote  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Naval  Timber,  and  counselled  the 
exposure  of  the  main  roots  of  Larch  trees  in  Scotland, 
to  cause  them  to  acquire  abnormal  proportions,  and 
become  fit  for  knee  timber  to  be  used  in  ship-buih 
Others  will  doubtless  take  up  the  ball  which  he  then 
threw  down,  though  it  has  so  long  been  lost  among  the 
grass.  And  perhaps  I  may  also  have  a  few  more  word: 
to  add  and  examples  to  adduce.  K.  Carr  Ellison. 


CRANBERRIES. 


The  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  palustris),  whether 
flower  or  in  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  British 
plants.  It  is  thinly  scattered,  though  widely  diffused, 
throughout  Britain,  but  is  rare  in  the  south.  The 
peculiar,  but  to  most  persons  pleasant,  flavour  of  the 
fruits  has  caused  them  to  be  largely  imported  from 
Russia  for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  the  gradual  exter 
mination  of  the  plant  in  the  places  where  in  thi: 
country  it  was  formerly  most  abundant,  favours  thi; 
importation.  Before  the  draining  of  the  Lincolnshire 
bogs.  Cranberries  were  brought  by  cartloads  into 
Norwich  market ;  and  Lightfoot  states  that  at  Longton, 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  /'ao  or  ^Tp  were 
realised  by  the  sale  of  them  each  market  day,  for  fi' 
or  six  weeks  together.  The  Cranberries  which  we  si 
exposed  for  sale,  are,  however,  more  frequently  the 
produce  of  an  American  species  (O.  macrocarpus), 
which,  although  nati\e,  has  only  been  brought  ' 
cultivation  during  the  present  century,  and  until 
25  years  since  was  grown  on  a  very  limited  scale.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Washington  Department  of  Agri 
culture  gives  some  interesting  details  of  this  branch  of 
fruit  culture,  from  which  we  extract  some  of  " 
following  statistics. 

Cranberries  grow  wild  in  boggy  land  throughout  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Canada,  both  on  the  marshes  of  the  coast  and 
the  glades  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  as  far  south  as 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  first  experiments 
in  culture  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increased 
productiveness  in  the  plant.  There  are  now  cultivated 
Cranberry  fields  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Maine  the  cultivation  is  limited,  as  the  crop  seems  to 
be  attended  with  much  risk  from  frost,  except  when 
grown  in  fields  which  can  be  readily  flooded,  or  upon 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  sea-breezes  modify  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  It  is  chiefly  in  New  Jersey  that 
Cranberry  culture  is  carried  on,  that  State  supplying 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  marketed,  of  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  of 
cultivated  fruit.  In  1869,  Maine  produced  1000 
barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  8000  ;  Connecticut,  2000  ;  and 
New  Jersey,  50,000.  Some  notion  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  trade  is  growing  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  while,  in  1868,  3220  barrels  were  freighted 
at  ig  stations  on  the  La  Crosse  northern  division  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  14,585  barrels  were 
freighted  from  the  same  stations  during  the  berry  season 
of  1S69. 

Considerable  outlay  is  necessary  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  Cranberry  culture,  as  it  has  to  be  cleared 
and  levelled,  supplied  with  sand,  drained,  and  planted, 
and  dams  for  flooding  have  to  be  erected.  The  cost  of 
preparation  is  seldom  less  than  200  dols.  per  acre,  and 
sometimes  very  much  more  ;  but  when  a  field  thus 
prepared  has  been  brought  into  bearing  there  is  but 
little  further  expense  incurred  except  that  of  securing 
the  annual  crop,  while  the  profits  are  such  as  attend 
itw  other  branches  of  agricultural  industry.  About  a 
hundred  bushels,  or  35  barrels,  per  acre  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  production  from  the  time  when  the  "vines" 
come  well  into  bearing,  and  the  profits  per  acre  are 
from  100  to  300  dols.,  sometimes  more. 

Several  varieties  are  now  cultivated,  of  which  three 


Cherry, 


Pear,   or   bell 


most  in  request,  known  respectively  as  the 
Pear,  0 
the  Bugle,  or  oblong.  The  colour 
from  white  to  dark  red,  some  are  mottled  red  and 
white.  The  darker  the  colour  the  more  valued,  as 
they  sell  more  freely  and  at  higher  prices. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  Cranberry  are  varied  and 
numerous.  The  "vine  worm"  (the  larva  of  Anchy- 
lopera  vaccineana)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  ;  it 
produces  two  broods  a  year,  and  can  only  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  flooding.  A  small  beetle,  Anthonomus 
suturalis,  has  the  unpleasant  habit  of  selecting  blossoms 
about  to  expand,  making  a  hole  in  them  and  depositing 
an  egg  ;  and  there  are  other  foes,  the  history  of  which 
is  imperfectly  known.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
drawbacks,  Cranberry  culture  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  important  branch  of 
agricultural  industry. 


A    TROPICAL  FOREST. 

[We  e.xtr.ict   the  following    graphic  account  from  the    Rev.    C. 

Kingsley's  "At  Last,"  already  noticed  at  p.  1233.] 

In   the  primeval  forest ;    looking  upon  that  upon 

which   my   teachers    and    masters,    Humboldt,    Spix, 

Martins,     Schomburgk,     Waterton,     Bates,    Wallace, 

Gosse,  and  the  rest  had  looked  already,  with  far  wiser    - 

eyes   than    mine,    comprehending   somewhat   at    least    will  bring  j 
of  its  wonders,  while  I  could  only  stare  in  ignorance.  '  seeming  bo: 


There  was  acl 
earth  :  and  it  \ 
they  had  said. 

My  first  feeling  on  entering  the  high  woods  was 
helplessness,  confusion,  awe,  all  but  terror.  One  is 
afraid  at  first  to  venture  in  fifty  yards.  Without  a  com- 
pass or  the  landmark  of  some  opening  to  or  from  which 
he  can  look,  a  man  must  be  lost  in  the  first  ten  minutes, 
such  a  sameness  is  there  in  the  infinite  variety.  That 
sameness  and  variety  make  it  impossible  to  give  any 
general  sketch  of  a  forest.  Once  inside,  "you  cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  You  can  only  wander  on 
as  far  as  you  dare,  letting  each  object  impress  itself  on 
your  mind  as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a  confused 
recollection  of  innumerable  perpendicular  lines,  all 
straining  upwards,  in  fierce  competition,  towards  the 
light-food  far  above  ;  and  next  of  a  green  cloud,  or 
rather  mist,  which  hovers  round  your  head,  and  rises, 
thickening  and  thickening  to  an  unknown  height.  The 
upward  lines  are  of  every  possible  thickness,  and  of 
almost  every  possible  hue  ;  what  leaves  they  bear, 
being  for  the  most  part  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  give  a 
scattered,  mist-like  appearance  to  the  under-foliage. 
For  the  first  moment,  therefore,  the  forest  seems  more 
open  than  an  English  wood.  But  try  to  walk  through 
it,  and  ten  steps  undeceive  you.  Around  your  knees 
are  probably  Mamures  [Carludovica],  with  creeping 
stems  and  fan-shaped  leaves,  something  like  those  of  a 
young  Coco-nut  Palm.  You  try  to  brush  through 
them,  and  are  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string  or  a  wire 
belonging  to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up  and 
round  :  and  then  you  find  that  the  air  is  full  of  wires — 
that  you  are  hung  up  in  a  network  of  fine  branches 
belonging  to  half-a-dozen  diflerent  sorts  of  young  trees, 
and  intertwined  with  as  many  different  species  of 
slender  creepers.  You  thought  at  your  first  glance 
among  the  tree-stems  that  you  were  looking  through 
open  air ;  you  find  that  you  are  looking  through  a 
labyrinth  of  wire-rigging,  and  must  use  the  cutlass 
right  and  left  at  every  five  steps.  You  push  on  into  a 
bed  of  strong  sedge-like  Sclerias,  with  cutting  edges  to 
their  leaves.  It  is  well  for  you  if  they  are  only  3,  and 
not  6  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  them  you  run  against  a 
horizontal  stick,  triangular,  rounded,  smooth,  green. 
You  take  a  glance  along  it  right  and  left,  and  see  no 
end  to  it  either  way,  but  gradually  discover  that  it  is 
the  leaf-stalk  of  a  young  Cocorite  Palm  [Maximiliana 
cariba^a].  The  leaf  is  25  feet  long,  and  springs  from  a 
huge  ostrich  plume,  which  is  sprawling  out  of  the 
ground  and  up  above  your  head  a  few  yards  off.  You 
cut  the  leaf-stalk  through  right  and  left,  and  walk  on, 
to  be  stopped  suddenly  (for  you  get  so  confused  by  the 
multitude  of  objects  that  you  never  see  anything  till 
you  run  against  it)  by  a  grey  Lichen-covered  bar,  as 
thick  as  your  ankle.  You  follow  it  up  with  your  eye, 
and  find  it  entwine  itself  with  three  or  four  other  bars, 
and  roll  over  with  them  in  great  knots  and  festoons 
and  loops  20  feet  high,  and  then  go  up  with  them  into 
the  green  cloud  over  your  head,  and  vanish,  as  if  a 
giant  had  thrown  a  ship's  cables  into  the  tree-tops. 
One  of  them,  so  grand  that  its  form  strikes  even  the 
Negro  and  the  Indian,  is  a  Liantasse  [Schnella  excisa]. 
You  see  that  at  once  by  the  form  of  its  cable— 6  or  8 
inches  across  in  one  direction,  and  3  or  4  in  another, 
furbelowed  all  down  the  middle  into  regular  knots,  and 
looking  like  a  chain  cable  between  two  flexible  iron 
bars.  At  another  of  the  loops,  about  as  thick  as  your 
arm,  your  companion,  if  you  have  a  forester  with  you, 
will  spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cutlass 
he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach,  and  again 
below,  some  3  feet  down  ;  and,  while  you  are  wonder- 
ing at  this  seemingly  wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the 
bar  on  high,  throws  his  head  back,  and  pours  down 
his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure  cold  water. 
This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
ascending  sap,  or  rather  the  ascending  pure  rain-water 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is  hurrying 
aloft,  to  be  elaborated  into  sap,  the  leaf,  and  flower, 
and  fruit,  and  fresh  tissue  for  the  very  stem  up  which  it 
originally  climbed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  wood- 
man cuts  the  Water-Vine  through  first  at  the  top  of  the 
piece  which  he  wants,  and  not  at  the  bottom  ;  for  so 
rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that  if  he  cut  the  stem 
below,  the  water  would  have  all  fled  upwards  before  he 
could  cut  it  off  above.  Meanwhile,  the  old  story  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  comes  into  your  mind.  In 
such  a  forest  was  the  old  dame's  hut :  and  up  such  a 
Bean-stalk  Jack  climbed,  to  find  a  giant  and  a  castle 
high  above.  Why  not  ?  What  m.ay  not  be  up  there  ? 
You  look  up  into  the  green  cloud,  and  long  for  a 
moment  to  be  a  monkey.  There  may  be  monkeys  up 
there  over  your  head,  hurley  red  Howley  [Mycetes],  or 
tiny  peevish  Sapajou  [Cebus],  peering  down  at  you  ; 
but  you  cannot  peer  up  at  them.  The  monkeys,  and 
the  parrots,  and  the  humming-birds,  and  the  flowers, 
and  all  the  beauty,  are  upstairs — up  above  the  green 
cloud.  You  are  in  "  the  empty  nave  of  the  cathedral," 
and  "the  service  is  being  celebrated  aloft  in  the  blazing 
roof  " 

will  hope  that  as  you  look  up,  you  have  not  been 
careless  enough  to  walk  on  ;  for  if  you  have  you  will 
be  tripped  up  at  once  :  nor  to  put  your  hand  out  in- 
cautiously to  rest  it  against  a  tree,  or  what  not,  for  fear 
of  sharp  thorns,  ants,  and  wasps'  nests.  If  you  are  all 
safe,  your  next  steps,  probably,  as  you  struggle  through 
the  bush  between  tree-trunks  of  every  possible  size, 
11  bring  you  face  to  face  with  huge  upright  walls  of 
seeming  boards,  whose  rounded  edges  slope  upward 
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;  your  eye  follows  them,  you  find  them  enter  an 
ous  stem,  perhaps  round,  like  one  of  the  Norman 
pillars   of  Durham   nave,   and  just  as  huge  ;  perhaps 
fluted,  like  one  of  William  of  Wykeham's  columns  at 
Winchester.     There   is   the   stem  :    but  where  is  the 
tree  ?     Above  the  green  cloud.     You  struggle  up  to  it, 
between  two  of  the  board  walls,  but  find  it  not  so  easy 
to  reach.     Between  you  and  it,  are  half-a-dozen  tough 
strings  which  you  had   not   noticed  at  first — the  eye 
cannot  focus  itself  rapidly  enough  in  this  confusion  of 
distances— which  have  to  be  cut  through  ere  you  can 
pass.     Some  of  them  are  rooted  in  the  ground,  straight 
and  tense  ;  some  of  them  dangle  and  wave  in  the  wind 
at  every  height.     What  are  they  .'     Air-roots  of  wild 
Pines  [Tillandsia],  or  of  Matapalos,  or  of  Figs,  or  of 
Seguines  [Philodendron,  Anthurium,  &c.],  or  of  some 
other  parasite?   Probably :  but  you  cannot  see.    All  you 
can  see  is,  as  you  put  your  chin  close  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  look  up,  as  if  you  were  looking  up 
against  the  side  of  a  great  ship  set  on  end,  that  some 
60  or  80  feet  up  in  the  green  cloud,  arms  as  big  as 
English  forest  trees  branch  off ;    and  that  out  of  their 
forks  a  whole  green  garden  of  vegetation  has  tumbled 
down    20    or  30    feet,    and   half 
climbed  up  again.     You  scramble 
round  the  tree  to  find  whence  this 
aerial   garden   has    sprung :     you 
cannot    tell.       The   tree- trunk    is 
smooth  and    free    from  climbers ; 
and  that  mass  of  verdure  may  be- 
long possibly   to  the   veiy   cables 
which  you  met  ascending  into  the 
green  cloud  20  or  30  yards  back, 
or  to  the  impenetrable   tangle,    a 
dozen  yards  on,  which  has  climbed 
a  small   tree,    and   then    a   taller 
one  again,  and  then  a  taller  still, 
till  it  has    climbed   out  of  sight, 
and  possibly  into  the  lower  branches 
of  the  big  tree.      And   what  are 
their   species  ?  —  what    are    their 
families?    Who  knows ?  Not  even 
the  most  experienced  woodman  or 
botanist  can  tell  you  the  names  of 
plants  of  which  he  only  sees  the 
stems.     The   leaves,   the   flowers, 
the  fruit,    can   only  be   examined 
by  felling  the  tree  ;  and  not  even 
always   then,    for    sometimes    the 
tree  when  cut  refuses  to  fall,  linked 
as  it  is  by  chains  of  liane  to    all 
the  trees  around.     Even  that  won- 
derful Water- Vine  which  we   cut 
through  just  now  may  be  one  of 
three  or  even  four  different  plants.* 
Soon,  you  will  be  struck  by  the 
variety  of  the  vegetation  ;  and  will 
recollect    what    you    have     often 
heard,  that  social  plants   are  rare 
in   the  tropic  forests.       Certainly 
they  are  rare  in  Trinidad  ;  where 
the  only  instances  of  social  trees 
are  the  Moras  (which  I  have  never 
seen    growing      wild)     and      the 
Moriche   Palms.       In   Europe,    a 
forest  is  usually  made  up  of  one 
dominant   plant  —  of  Firs   or    of 
Pines,  of  Oaks  or  of  Beeches,  of 
Birch  or  of  Heather.       Here   no 
two  plants  seem  alike.     There  are 
more  species  on  an  acre  here  than 
in  all    the    New   Forest,     Saver- 
nake,  or  Sherwood.    Stems  rough, 
smooth,    prickly,    round,     fluted, 
stilted,  upright,  sloping,  branched, 
arched,    jointed,   opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved,  leafless,  or  covered 
with  leaves    of  every  conceivable 
pattern,  are  jumbled  together,  till 
the  eye  and  brain  are  tired  of  con- 
tinually   asking    "What    next?" 
The  stems  are  of  every  colour — copper,  pink,  grey, 
green,  brown,  black  as  if  burnt,  marbled  with  Lichens, 
many  of  them  silvery  white,  gleaming  afar  in  the  bush, 
furred  with  Mosses  and  delicate  creeping  film-Ferns, 
or  laced  with  the  air  roots  of  some  parasite  aloft.      Up 
this  stem  scrambles  a  climbing  Seguine  [Philodendron] 
with  entire  leaves  ;  up  the  next  another  qnite  difl"erent, 
with  deeply  cut  leaves  t ;  up  the  next  the  Cerimen  t 
spreads  its  huge  leaves,  latticed  and  forked  again  and 
again.     So  fast  do  they  grow  that  they  have  not  time 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  their  nerves,  and  are  con- 
sequently full  of  oval  holes  ;  and  so  fast  does  its  spadix 
of    flowers   expand,    that   (as   indeed   do   some   other 
Aroids)  an   actual  genial   heat,    and   fire    of  passion, 
which  may  be  tested  by  the  thermometer,  or  even  by 
the  hand,  is  given  off  during  fructification.     Beware  of 
breaking  it,  or  the  Seguines.     They  will  probably  give 
off'  an  evil  smell,  and  as  probably  a  blistering  milk 


Look  on  at  the  next  stem.  Up  it  and  down  again,  a 
climbing  Fern  [Lygodiura]  which  is  often  seen  in  hot- 
houses, has  tangled  its  finely-cut  fronds.  Up  the  next, 
a  quite  different  Fern  is  crawling,  by  pressing  tightly 
to  the  rough  bark  its  creeping  root-stalks,  furred  like  a 
hare's  leg.  Up  the  next,  the  prim  little  Griffe-chatte  [?] 
plant  has  walked,  by  numberless  clusters  of  small  cats'- 
claws,  which  lay  hold  of  the  bark.  And  what  is  this 
delicious  scent  about  the  air  ?  Vanille?  Of  course  it 
is  ;  and  up  that  stem  zigzags  the  green  fleshy  chain  of 
the  Vanille  Orchis.  The  scented  pod  is  far  above, 
out  of  your  reach,  but  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
next  parrot,  or  monkey,  or  negro  hunter,  who 
winds  the  treasure.  And  the  stems  themselves :  to 
what  trees  do  they  belong?  It  would  be  absurd 
for  one  to  try  to  tell  you  who  cannot  tell  one-twen- 
tieth of  them  himself.*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  over  your 
head  are  perhaps  a  dozen  kinds  of  admirable  timber, 
which  might  be  turned  to  a  hundred  uses  in  Europe, 
were  it  possible  to  get  them  thither  :  your  guide  (who 
here  will  be  a  second  hospitable  and  cultivated  Scot) 
will  point  with  pride  to  one  column  after  another, 
straight  as  those   of  a  cathedral,   and   60  to  80  feet 
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Jicyoides  ( 
Water-Vines,  as  I  do  numberless  fact 
nd,  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  ttie  Botanic  Gardens 
in,  a  Cinchonaceous  plant,  allied  to  ttii 
guianensis ;  or  possibly  something  else 
3f  tliese  forests  are  yet  unexhausted,  ii 
of  the  labours  of  Crueger,  Lockhart,  Purdie,  and  De  Schach 
Philodendron  lacerum  :  a  noble  plant. 

one  :  which  may  be  seen 
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clasped  to  each  other  by  transverse  bars.     The  giant 
tree  on  which  his  seed  first  fell  has  rotted  away  utterly, 
and  he  stands  in  its  place,  prospering  in  his  wickedness, 
like  certain  folk  whom  David  knew  too  well.     Your 
guide  walks  on  with  a  sneer.     But  he  stops  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  as  he  sees  lying  on  the  ground  dark 
green  glossy  leaves,  which   are   fading  into  a  bright 
crimson ;    for   overhead  somewhere  there  must  be   a 
Balata  [Minusops  Balata],  the  king  of  the  forest  ;  and 
there  close  by  is  his  stem— a  madder-brown  column, 
whose   head   may  be   150   feet  or  more   aloft.      The 
forester  pats  the  sides  of  his  favourite  tree,  as  a  breeder 
might  that  of  his  favourite  race-horse.     He  goes  on  to 
evince  his  affection,  in  the  fashion  of  West  Indians,  by 
giving  it  a  chop  with  his  cutlass  ;  but  not  in  wantonness. 
He  wishes  to  show  you  the  hidden  virtues  of  this  (in 
his  eyes)  noblest  of  trees — how  there  issues  out  swiftly 
from  the  wound  a  flow  of  thick  white  milk,  which  wiU 
congeal,  in  an  hour's  time,  into  a  gum  intermediate  in 
its  properties  between   caoutchouc   and  gutta-percha. 
He  talks  of  a  time  when   the   English   gutta-percha 
market   shall   be   supplied    from   the   Balatas   of    the 
northern  hills,    which    cannot    be    shipped   away  as 
timber.     He  tells  you  how  the  tree 
is  a  tree  of  a  generous,  virtuous, 
and   elaborate   race — "A   tree  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  sap,"  as  one 
said  of  old   of  such  —  and    what 
could  he  say  better,  less  or  more  ? 
For  it  is  a  Sapota,   cousin  to  the 
Sapodilla,  and  other  excellent  fruit 
trees,  itself  most  excellent  even  in 
its  fruit-bearing  power;  for  every 
five  years  it  is  covered  with  such 
a  crop  of  delicious  Plums  that  the 
lazy  negro  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  spend  days  of  hard  work,  besides 
incurring   the   penalty  of  the  law 
(for  the  trees  are  Government  pro- 
perty), in  cutting  it  down  for  the 
sake   of  its   fruit.      But   this  tree 
your  guide  will  cut  himself.    There 
is  no  gully  between  it  and  the  Go- 
vernment station ;  and  he  can  carry 
it  away  ;  and  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  do  so  ;   for  it  will  square,   he 
thinks,  into  a  log  more  than  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  So,  90 — he  hopes 
almost  100 — feet  in  length,  of  hard, 
heavy  wood,  incorruptible,  save  in 
salt   water ;    better  than  Oak,    as 
good  as  Teak,  and  only  surpassed 
in  this  island  by  the  Poui.      He 
will  make  a  stage  round  it,  some 
8  feet  high,  and  cut  it  above  the 
spurs.       It   will  take   his  convict 
gang  (for  convicts   are    turned  to 
some  real  use  in  Trinidad)  several 
days   to  get   it   down,  and  many 
more    days  to  square  it  with   the 
axe.     A  trace  must  be  made  to  it 
through  the  wood,  clearing  away 
vegetation  for  which  an  European 
millionnaire,  could  he  keep  it  in 
his  park,  would  gladly  pay  ;£'loo 

The  cleared  stems,  especially 
those  of  the  Palms,  must  be 
cut  into  rollers,  and  the  dragging 
of  the  huge  log  over  them  will  be 
a  work  of  weeks,  especially  in  the 
wet  season.  But  it  can  be  done, 
and  it  shall  be  ;  so  he  leaves  a  sig- 
nificant mark  on  his  new-found 
treasure,  and  leads  you  on  through 
the  bush,  hewing  his  way  with 
light  strokes  right  and  left,  so 
carelessly  that  you  are  inclined 
to  beg  him  to  hold  his  hand, 
and  not  to  destroy  in  a  moment 
things  so  beautiful,  so  curious 
without  branch  or  knob.  That,  he  will  say,  is  Fiddle-  —things  which  would  be  invaluable  in  an  English 
wood  [Vitex]  ;  that  a  Curapo  [Carapa  guianensis] ;  hothouse, 
that  a  Cedar  [Cedrela]  ;    that  a  Roble  [Machsrium]  [r^  fc  C<,„i,n«ed.) 

(Oak) ;    that,    larger   than   all  you   have  seen   yet,   a  

Locust  [Hymensa  Courbaril]  ;    that  a  Poui  [Tetoma  ARUM  CORSICUM. 

serratifolia]  ;    that   a   Guatecare   [Lecythis]  ;    that   an 

Olivier  [Bucida] ;  woods  which,  he  will  tell  you,  are  all  The  Arums  form  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted  herbs, 
but  incorruptible,  defying  weather  and  insects.  He  several  of  which  are  hardy,  and  are  occasionally  seen  m 
will  show  you,  as  curiosities,  the  smaller  but  intensely  gardens.  Their  foliage  is  in  some  cases  ornamental ; 
hard-Letter  wood  [Brosimum  Aubletii],  Lignum  vilre  as,  for  example,  in  A.  italicum,  and  in  the  subject 
[Guaiacum],  and  Purple-heart  [Copaifera].  He  will  of  the  present  notice,  A.  corsicum  (fig.  301) ;  while  their 
pass  by  as  useless  weeds  Ceibas  [Eriodendron],  and  singularly-formed  and  peculiar-coloured  spathes  in- 
Sandbox-trees  [Hura  crepitans],  whose  bulk  appals  vest  them  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  renders  them 
you.  He  will  look  up,  with  something  like  a  maledic- '  worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Arum  cor- 
tion,  at  the  Matapalos,  which  every  50  yards  have  '  sicum,  also  called  A.  pictum,  being  a  native  of  Corsica 
seized  on  mighty  trees  and  are  enjoying,  I  presume,  j  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  should,  however,  be  planted 
every  diff-erent  stage  of  the  strangling  art,  from  the  I  in  a  very  sheltered  position,  or  wintered  in  pots.  It 
baby  Matapalo,  who,  like  the  one  which  you  is,  as  the  accompanying  figure  (from  Messrs.  Haage  & 
saw  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  has  let  down  his  first '  Schmidt)  shows,  a  species  of  curious  and  by  no 
air-root  along  his  victim's  stem,  to  the  old  sinner  whose  means  inelegant  aspect ;  its  leaves  are  cordiform  or 
dark  crown  of  leaves  is  supported,  80  feet  in  air,  on  hastate,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  marked  with  veins 
innumerable  branching  columns  of  every  size,  cross-    of  a   greenish   white,  and   its  spathe,  which   is  pro- 
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t  beauty  at  Kew. 


*  To  know  more  of  them,  the  reader 
Crueger's  list  of  woods,  sent  from  Trinidai 
1862  :  or  look  at  the  collection  itself  (no\ 
made  by  that  excellent  forester — if  he  \sill  : 
— Sylvester  Devenish,  Esq.,  Crown  Surveyi 
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green,  and  inflated  at  the 

... ^, , _.j,  inflexed,   and  of  a  dark 

°f  purple  hue  above.     The  whole  plant  is  not  more  than 
i^   4  or  5  inches  high. 

The  Arums,  as  well  as  the  allied  genera,  are  well 
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known  to  be  extremely  acrid  plants  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  in  the  case  of  those  producing  tuberous  roots  a 
wholesome  farina  should  be  produced  in  com- 
bination with  the  acrid  juice,  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  or  removed  by  washing.  In 
this  way  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  tropical  species  are 
made  to  form  a  harmless  Spinach,  when  properly 
cooked  with  a  change  of  water  ;  and  a  kind  of  Arrow- 
root, called  Portland  Arrowroot,  is  prepared  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  from  the  starchy  tubers  of  the  common 
Arum  maculatum. 


Hot-water  Circulation. — There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  the  time  is  surely  come  when  inventors  and 
constructors  of  hot-water  apparatus  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  allow  the  principles  which  govern  the  circu- 
lation of  hot-water  to  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
indifference.  This,  so  far  as  the  expression  of  opinions 
from  practical  men  is  concerned,  is  the  present  position 
of  the  matter  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment  near  Forest  Hill  go 
far  to  show  what  confusion  may  arise  in  construction 
and  improvement  on  this  account.  Men,  who  give  a 
plain  and  fair  statement  of  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  such  trials  as  these,  render  a  great 
service.  The  immediate  result  is  inquiry,  and  inquiry 
properly  commences  with  the  consideration  of  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  the  question  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  failure  is  due,  to  their  violation.  The  time 
for  inquiry  seems  to  be  arrived  at,  because  competition 
is  invited  between  inventors,  and  it  is  most  undesirable 
that  invention  should  have  longer  to  struggle  with  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
motive  powers  to  be  employed  ;  also  because  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus  seems  to  give  rise  to  complaint  ol 
inefficiency  in  one  place,  and  to  satisfaction  in  another, 
and  both  views  are  often  justifiable  by  appeal  to  facts. 
A  good  thing  may  thus  get  a  bad  name,  while  per- 
haps a  trifling  alteration,  dictated  at  once  by  a  clear 
knowledge  of  first  principles,  would  speedily  convert  a 
useless  apparatus  into  one  thoroughly  efficient.  How 
often  may  it  have  already  occurred  that  the  fault  has 
been  laid  to  the  boiler,  costly  changes  made,  new  forms 
invented,  when  not  the  boiler  but  the  manner  of  using  it 
has  been  at  fault  ?  In  short,  reasons  for  moving  in  this 
direction  might  be  multiplied.  Such  a  stage  must 
commonly  attend  the  history  of  many  appliances  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  civilisation.  The  immediate  wants 
of  man  call  upon  him  to  light  fires  before  he  invents  a 
chimney.  We  cannot  wait  for  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  principles  before  we  begin  to  move.  We  must 
therefore  build  the  chimney,  whether  or  not  we  under- 
stand the  principles  of  draught,  however  many  failures 
we  may  experience,  however  clumsy  or  inefficient  the 
construction  may  prove.  We  must  improve  chimneys 
with  no  other  aid  to  guide  us,  in  the  way  of  theory, 
perhaps,  than  an  erroneous  one ;  perseverance,  with 
observation  and  tact,  guiding  us  to  a  tolerably  success- 
ful issue,  and  common  sense  imitating  what  has  thus 
been  proved  to  be  useful.  But  leisure  arrives  in  due 
time  for  the  more  accurate  investigation  of  principles. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  lately  expressed,  that  mere 
elementary  points  are  not  matters  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  later  stages  of  improvement  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  never  duly  applied  until 
such  stages  are  attained,  and  are  of  immense  value  at 
that  juncture.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  this  view.  True  theory, 
then,  enables  us  to  profit  by  all  the  past,  its  errors  and 
failures,  as  well  as  by  its  successes.  It  directs  the 
present  and  future,  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  good  results 
without  the  necessity  of  costly  tentative  processes, 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  operator  and  improver.  It 
enables  him  to  keep  what  has  already  been  attained, 
and  to  improve  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
manner  that  which  needs  only  correction,  while  a  new 
invention,  under  the  guidance  of  this  indicator,  is  cha- 
racterised alike  by  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficiency. 
The  new  circulator,  lately  tested  by  Mr.  Fish,  near 
Forest  Hill,  would  seem  to  illustrate  these  views,  all 
the  details  of  the  phenomena  presenting  themselves 
going  surely  to  prove  that  the  nature  of  the  motive 
power  has  been  misunderstood.  This  system  was 
quoted,  I  think,  not  only  as  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  expansive  power  of  hot  water,  but  of  that 
power  as  producing  unusually  rapid  circulation.  An 
"  enlarged  edition  "  of  the  system  first  used  at  Wool- 
wich has  resulted,  as  I  apprehended  it  would,  in 
failure.  Mr.  Fish's  description  shows  that  the  action 
of  gravitation  has  been  interfered  with  in  a  twofold 
sense.  It  also  shows  that  expansive  power  has  been 
called  into  operation,  and  has  failed  to  establish 
lation.  In  a  twofold  sense,  I  say,  gravitation  has  been 
interfered  with,  for  firstly,  as  a  motive  power  it  has 
been  needlessly  loaded,  and  its  lifting  force  so  far 
wasted ;    and,    secondly,    the    force  itself    has   been 


diminished  by  the  heating  of  the 


boiling  water  is  very  much  lighter  than  a  gallon  of 
cooled  water,  it  is  easier  to  lift  the  former  than  th 
latter.  To  insure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  it  to  the 
fiill  height  required  while  close  to  the  fire,  and  while 
yet  the  fire  continues  to  act  upon  it ;  for  the  moment 
ceases  to  boil  it  shrinks  in  bulk,  and  a  column  of 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  at  once  very 


much  increased  in  weight.  To  utilise  the  lifting  force 
to  the  utmost,  then,  full  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the 
light  and  expanded  condition  of  the  water,  whatever 
the  power  employed  to  raise  it  may  be.  It  must  not 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  therefore,  that  this  work 
must  be  done,  but  even  while  the  fire  acts  upon  it :  it 
it  be  taken  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route, 
,  vertically.  Mr.  Cannell  raises  it  by  a  long  and 
uitous  route,  allowing  it  ample  time  and  means,  by 
tact  with  the  cooling  atmosphere  of  the  plant-house, 
contract  and  regain  its  weight  ;  and  the  gradual 
fard  inclination  of  the  flow-pipe  at  the  same  time 
insures  the  reflex  pressure  of  all  this  increasing  weight 
the  motive  power.  If  he  will  raise  the  water  to 
the  highest  point  at  once,  when  it  is  in  its  lightest  con- 
dition, and  let  it  flow  over  a  circular  bend  just  above 
the  general  level  of  the  flow-pipe,  it  is  impossible 
then  that  this  reflex  action  upon  the  motive  power  can 
;  into  operation,  for  the  water  will  not  have 
regained  its  weight  until  that  weight  becomes  of  use 
to  the  circulation.  But  this  needless  loading  of  the 
■eight  is  not  the  only  interference  with  the  action  of 
gravitation.  Whether  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  stop 
the  circulation  in  the  Forest  Hill  case  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  obviously  it  is  only  a  question  of  yards,  feet, 
and  inches.  There  is  the  second  point  of  interference 
th  gravitation  to  be  noticed,  which,  conjointly  with 
=  other,  conduces  in  this  case  to  the  failure.  When  the 
return-pipes,  as  Mr.  Fish  informs  us,  rest  upon  the 
fire-flue,  we  safely  infer  that  the  pipes  are  sooner  or 
later  heated  by  that  contact.  We  are  also  actually 
formed  that  these  pipes  with  their  contents  were 
much  hotter  than  the  return  of  the  hot  water  from  the 
plant-house  would  account  for.  Now,  these  pipes 
being  heated,  the  water  within  them  was  compara- 
tively lighter  (being  more  expanded)  than  it  would 
'  wise  be.  The  pressure,  therefore,  on  the  con- 
of  the  boiler  would  be  less,  and  the  motive 
power,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  lessened.  Thus 
the  candle  is  burned  at  both  ends.  The  cart  receives 
;tra  load,  and  a  weaker  horse  to  draw  it.  The 
work  is  needlessly  increased,  and  the  power  to  do  it 
"■  'lished.  Meantime  the  very  cessation  of  circula- 
exposes  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  a  prolonged 
n  of  the  fire.  Elastic  vapour  is  thus  produced 
and  confined,  and  elastic  force  called  into  operation, 
et  no  uniform  circulation  ensues  ;  an  active  power  is 
lied  into  exercise,  but  it  is  like  that  of  a  restive  horse 
left  at  liberty  to  kick  and  plunge  inside  a  travelling 
van.  Its  action  threatens  the  upset  of  the  whole 
machine,  but  is  perfectly  useless  as  regards  imparting 
any  aid  to  the  forward  advance  of  the  carriage.  So  the 
expansive  force  produced,  not  the  circulation  desired, 
but  a  fitful  motion,  which  by  the  aid  of  valves  can  be 
set  going  either  to  or  fro  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
but  which  cannot  be  coaxed  into  a  uniform  and  estab- 
lished circulation.  This  fitful  motion  admits  of  easy 
explanation,  but  the  entering  upon  it  would  needlessly 
cumber  this  article.  A  pseudo  temporary  circulation 
may  be  easily  got  up  by  the  aid  of  the  valves,  but  no 
treatment  of  it  can  result  in  a  real  and  useful  one, 
because  an  important  law  of  motion  is  violated  in  the 
attempt.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  motion  when  the 
elastic  force  of  a  fluid  or  vapour  is  employed  to  produce 
it,  that  that  expansive  force  shall  be  confined  and 
resisted  in  every  direction  of  its  pressure,  save  in  that 
direction  or  in  those  directions  in  which  its  force  is  to 
be  actively  employed.  Now  in  a  hot-water  apparatus 
we  want  the  force  to  act  in  one  direction  only,  in  order 
to  establish  circulation.  In  the  boiler  we  provide  two 
orifices  connected  with  two  pipes.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  call  them  two,  and  suppose  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  each  other  externally.  Then  the  law  of 
motion  is  violated,  for  while  we  intend  the  elastic  force 
to  act  as  a  motive  power  in  one  direction,  we  have 
another  orifice  which  will  at  once  relieve  the  pressure 
and  destroy  the  power.  But  if  we  connect  the 
pipes  externally,  then  we  have  no  opening  left  for  the 
exercise  of  motive  power,  for  that  circuitous  pipe  is  full 
of  water,  and  closes  up  both  orifices  against  the  action 
of  circulation  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  plugged 
with  iron.  The  circuit  of  pipes  connected  with  the 
opening  is  a  part  of  the  boiler  itself,  jf.  M.  Taylor, 
Seer  Green  Vicarage,  near  Beaconsfield. 

Cedrus  Deodara  Coning. — We  have  a  tree  here 
nicely  covered  with  cones.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  ' 
an  avenue  of  24  trees,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  first  which 
has  produced  cones.  J.  H.   Wallace,  Kedland  Lodge, 


On  the  Culture  of  Verbenas.— In  a  place  where 
I  once  lived  I  had  splendid  beds  of  Verbenas,  butwhi 
I  removed  to  another  neighbourhood  about  100  miles 
off  I  had  a  miserable  failure.  My  Verbenas  w( 
disgrace  and  a  disgust  to  me,  from  what  cause  il 
impossible  to  say.  However,  I  determined  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  Verbena  growing — for  the  better, 
I  hoped.  Well,  I  had  a  dozen  of  nice  plants  from  the 
nursery  (I  never  see  such  now)  of  good  sorts,  but  nol 
new,  iSj.  the  dozen  ;  and  having  a  one-light  frame  ir 
famous  condition  for  them,  I  lost  no  time  in  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  it.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much, 
for  they  started  into  rapid  growth,  and  I  was  not  slack 
in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  things  which  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure.  Soot  and  soot-water  I  knew  t 
excellent  for  them,  and  I  strewed  a  little  of  the  former 
all  round  the  inside  of  the  frame,  and  just  wetted  the 


plants  over-head  with  the  latter  ere  I  closed  up  for  the 
ight.     My  soot-water  resembled  the  highest  coloured 

ale  and  the  finest  wine  for  clearness,  and  I  could  make 
00  gallons  of  it  in  two  hours  if  I  had  a  receptacle  for 

0  large  a  quantity.  My  plants  became  so  strong  that 
heir  leaves  in  some  cases  looked  like  Nettle-leaves, 
nd  the  branches  were   fine  indeed.     Now  for  a  race. 

Talk  of  races  !  Well,  a  boat-race  is  a  very  pretty  sight, 
ny  race  was  with  my  Verbenas,  and  fairly  I  got 
beaten.  They  grew  more  quickly  than  I  could  grow 
them,  though  I  was  the  winner  of  a  fine  lot  of  plants. 
Let  me  say  I  had  a  frame  in  nice  condition  for  my 
cuttings  to  be  placed  in,  and  my  cuttings  were  made 
thus  : — The  end  of  every  branch  found  in  a  fit  state  was 
taken  off  with  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
stem,  but  with  no  joint  at  the  bottom,  none  being 
required.  These  cuttings  were  struck  in  pure  sand, 
common  building  sand  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  and 
washed  clean,  the  pans  to  receive  it  being  about  7  inches 
over  and  2  inches  deep.  I  filled  these  with  cuttings, 
and  about  nine  days  were  sufficient  to  allow  them  to 
strike,  which  they  did  nicely,  and  they  would  come 
away  just  holding  enough  soil  to  cover  each  little  root 
in  a  way  which  nothing  that  I  know  of  but  sand  will 
do.  All  the  pots  I  could  spare  were  quickly  filled  with 
he  newly-struck  plants,  but  having  some  open  draining 
iles,  out  of  which  I  had  just  turned  some  Peas,  I 
determined  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  my  fast 
increasing  stock,  and  I  ultimately  filled  two  large  lights 
of  a  long  pit  with  my  young  family  of  Verbenas.  By 
this  time  many  of  my  first  struck  plants  wanted  stop- 
ping to  make  them  bushy  ;  both  old  and  young  plants 
seemed  perfectly  hydra-headed,  and  here  I  got  fairly 
beaten.  I  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  was 
obliged  to  call  in  help.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  key  to 
my  success — my  sweet  dung-heap  keeping  my  plants 
and  cuttings  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  and  (what  I 
learned  from  dear  old  Donald  Beaton)  the  manner  of 
taking  the  cuttings  so  young  and  striking  them  in  sand. 
I  never  saw  any  plan  equal  to  it,  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  lost  a  single  cutting.  I  had  a  fine  display  at  a 
local  show  in  July  from  plants  struck  in  the  spring,  but 
this  must  form  the  subject  of  another  paper.  R.  T. 

Hornets.— During  the  past  summer  we  have  been 
much  troubled  with  hornets?  which  have  attacked 
several  fine  Oaks  and  Elm  trees,  having  eaten  large 
holes  in  them,  causing  the  sap  to  flow  out  in  large 
quantities.  We  have  had  trees  attacked  in  the  same 
way  before,  which  have  since  died.  Would  the 
death  of  these  trees  be  caused  by  the  hornets?  and 
what  means  could  be  used  to  prevent  the  death  of 
those  already  attacked,  or  to  prevent  the  insects 
from  attacking  others?  Any  information  under  the 
above  circumstances  would  be  thankfully  received. 
Fred.  Lee,  Tynford  Hall,  Brandon. 

Diseases  in  Tea. — I  have  been  pleased  and  interested 
to  find  that  the  attention  of  your  pathological  authority, 
"M.  J.  B.,"  has  been  directed  to  the  so-called  blights 
in  Tea.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  the  causes 
of  these  diseases  even  on  the  spot  ;  if,  however,  you 
can  afford  me  a  little  of  your  space,  I  should  be  glad  to 
induce  "  M.  J.  B."  to  give  the  Indian  planters  the 
benefit  of  a  little  more  of  his  observation.  Now,  the  Tea 
plantation  soils  are  mostly  full  of  humus,  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
wood  ashes  which  are  mixed  with  this  soil  after  the 
burning  of  the  forest,  or  the  application  of  any  artificial 
manure  containing  great  proportions  of  potash,  would 
be  likely  to  produce  any  action  in  the  soU  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  ?  How  are  the  brown 
spots  and  edges  of  the  Tea-leaves  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
It  may  happen  that  only  one  plant  in  a  thousand  is 
attacked  in  dry  climates,  but  this  plant  is  sure  to  be  the 
seed-bed  of  various  parasitical  growths,  and  as  your 
Hylakandy  correspondent  remarks,  the  evil  is  still 
more    marked    in   moist    dripping   climates ;    indeed, 

1  have  heard  of  losses,  amounting  to  50,0001b.  of 
Tea,  occurring,  which  were  attributed  to  these  so- 
called  ' '  blights  "alone.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the 
Tea  shrub  are  first  decomposed  through  the  agency  of 
any  alkali  in  the  soil,  although  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  apply  any  practical  remedy,  yet  Tea  planters  would 
be  in  possession  of  a  valuable  scientific  fact,  and  they 
would  certainly  be  nearer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
My  observations  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  your 
correspondent  as  regards  the  greater  prevalence  of  the 
diseases  in  moist  climates,  but  in  addition  I  have 
fancied  that  the  brown  spots  appeared  first,  and  then 
the  leaves  speedily  became  covered  on  the  underside 
with  the  mycelium  of  some  Fungus,  together  with 
Lichen,  &c.  I  am  also  certain  that  these  attacks  are 
more  prevalent  on  dirty  ill-used  estates  than  upon  such 
as  are  better  cultivated.  In  fine,  the  causes  are  so 
indefinite  that  any  articles  you  can  afford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  the  matter  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
largely  copied  by  the  Indian  papers.  I  cannot  learn 
from  your  Indian  correspondent's  letter  if  the  leaves  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  plants  he  alludes  to,  were  attacked 
by  any  parasitical  growths.   James  MacPherson. 

Successful  Melon  Culture.— Calling  on  a  brother 
gardener  recently  in  Berkshire,  I  was  astonished  at 
seeing  a  first-rate  crop  of  Melons  (Rowden's  Superb) 
then  ripening,  which  was,  as  the  gardener  informed 
me,  the  second  crop  from  the  one  pLant.  There  were 
on  this  plant  when  I  saw  it  20  fruits,  nearly  all  ripe, 
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and  one  had  been  previously  cut,  which  weighed 
over  3  lb.  The  first  crop,  which  was  cleared  on 
July  6,  I  was  told,  was  as  fine  as  the  one  under  notice  ; 
but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Keefe,  has  every  convenience  afforded  him,  his  worthy 
employer,  E.  H.  Norland,  Esq.,  West  Ilseley,  near 
Newbury,  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
anything  connected  with  his  garden.  H.  J. 

Fruiting  of  Pteris  scaberula.— The  fruiting  of 
this  elegant  little  half-hardy  Fern  is  of  sufficient 
interest,  I  think,  to  be  recorded,  for  I  believe  that  it 
has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  borne  spores  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  first  that  has  come  under  my  observation, 
and  I  have  heard  many  experienced  growers  remark 
that  their  plants  produced  no  fertile  fronds.  It  is  so 
readily  propagated  by  means  of  the  creeping  rhizomes 
that  this  circumstance,  though  noteworthy,  is  of  no 
particular  moment  to  the  gardener.  The  plant  I  allude 
to  is  in  the  fine  collection  at  Hassock's  Gate,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Parsons.  Probably  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents may  have  seen  fruiting  plants.  H.  [It  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  fructification,  according  to  our  experience. 
Eds.] 

Orchid  Cultivation :  Feeding  by  Precipita- 
tion.—Mr.  Gosse  asks  me  to  explain  with  more  full- 
ness of  detail  what  I  intended  to  convey  when  I  wrote 
at  p.  1229,  "In  all  cases  where  Orchid  cultivation  is 
successful,  there  must  be  suffici 
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and  the  plants  must  live  upon  the  food  conveyed  to 
them  by  precipitation."  As  I  fully  explained  in  that 
letter  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  atmospheric  moisture 
being  generated  by  pipe-heat,  I  will  now  confine  myself 
to  the  two  points,  "the  means  of  supplying  our 
Orchids  with  food  and  water."  Upon  this  subject  I 
wrote  you  once  before,  which  letter  you  published  at 
p.  203  of  this  year,  and  it  was  in  reply  to  that  letter  that 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  used  the  expression  "constant 
precipitation,"  which  Messrs.  J.  Brooke  &  Co.  have 
adopted  in  their  advertisement.  Mr.  Gosse  would  do 
well  to  refer  to  that  letter  at  p.  417;  it  greatly 
delighted  me,  as  confirming  views  I  had  often  advo- 
cated in  your  pages,  and  as  often  had  to  regret  that  the 
subject  was  not  considered  worth  the  notice  of  our 
Orchid  cultivators.  Mr.  Kingsley  calls  the  food  con- 
veyed by  precipitation  in  a  tropical  forest  carbonic 
acid  ;  what  the  food  precipitated  by  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  house  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  James  Brooke  & 
Co.  is,  chemically  described,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
speak  confidently  of  the  result  from  several  years  of 
experience.  The  house  is  about  20  feet  wide,  and  is 
divided  by  two  footpaths,  thus  forming  a  centre  and 
two  side  tables,  in  the  usual  way.  Under  these 
tables  the  soil  has  been  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  about 
3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  path  ;  the  table  feet 
rest  upon  the  walls  forming  the  sides  of  the  path, 
which  are  carried  up  a  brick  higher  than  the  flags,  so 
that  the  paths  can  be  made  to  hold  water  during  the 
night  if  required.  The  space  under  the  tables  is  used 
to  put  fermenting  material  in,  and  the  height  of  the 
tables  above  the  path  added  to  the  depth  of  the  pit 
below,  gives  sufficient  height  for  a  man  to  work  without 
disturbing  the  plants.  The  material  used  is  spent  tan, 
or  refuse  bark,  some  stable  manure  being  added  ;  this 
material  was  put  in  by  degrees  as  required  till  the  pits 
were  full,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  prolong  the  process 
as  much  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  thoroughly  to 
work  out  each  portion  before  leaving  it  to  exhaust  its 
fermenting  qualities,  as  the  labour  of  putting  such 
materials  in  and  taking  them  out  is  of  course  im- 
portant. The  means  are,  turning  over  and  adding 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  manure,  or  strong  manure 
water,  always  covering  this  with  a  little  that  has 
not  been  so  mixed,  to  prevent  the  ammonia  rising 
in  too  rank  a  form  ;  the  atmosphere  will  dictate  when 
such  a  change  is  required,  and  the  saving  of  labour  in 
damping,  &c.,  will  amply  compensate  for  any  extra 
trouble  in  putting  the  material  in.  Now  some  will 
say  that  they  have  tried  putting  liquid  manure  in  the 
evaporating  pans,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  paths,  and 
found  that  it  injures  Orchids.  I  should  certainly  agree 
with  them  in  that  opinion,  for  I  have  found  that  such 
means  will  kill  thrips,  therefore  why  should  I  doubt  its 
injuring  Orchids  ?  Watering  plants  with  strong  liquid 
manure,  with  a  little  water  added,  will  kill  most 
plants,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  watering  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  water  and  a  little  manure 
should  not  do  them  good.  I  counsel  no  man  to 
rashly  risk  a  valuable  plant,  but  there  are  thousands, 
I  was  going  to  say,  whose  experience  in  Pine 
growing  will  enable  them  to  understand  this  fully,  and 
no  one  should  try  such  a  plan  even  upon  a  Cucumber 
without  he  does  understand  it,  I  am  not  explaining 
a  little  fancy  experiment,  but  a  pushing,  business  way 
of  making  Orchids  grow  into  money,  without  wasting 
their  time  ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  will  remember  that  he 
kmdly  confirmed  my  opinion,  that  my  Cattleyas  were 
only  doing  in  my  house  what  they  do  in  their  own 
country,  where  tliey  grow  twice  each  year.  Must  I 
also  add  that  this  is  a  treatment  for  the  growing  season, 
and  that  I  am  not  describing  a  house  for  resting 
Orchids  in?  By  this  means  the  atmosphere  can  be 
kept  nearer  to  saturation  than  by  any  other  plan  I  know 
of,  certainly  than  by  the  tw(         .      .■      ^  ... 


ithemoisi 


equally  regardless  of  the  temperature   of  the   ho 


it  must  follow  that  at  night,  when  the  heat  is  the  lowest, 
the  condensed  precipitation  will  be  the  greatest,  thus 
coming  as  near  as  we  can  to  Nature's  dew-dropping 
rain.  Mr.  Kingsley  speaks  of  the  forests  being  so  wet 
in  a  morning,  that  a  run  among  the  trees  confers  all  the 
advantages  of  a  bath.  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Holton 
speak  of  dripping  forests  ;  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bick- 
more  give  a  like  testimony.  Mr.  Orton  and  Mr.  Bates, 
I  think,  express  their  surprise  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  good  health  in  such  humid  climates.  I  need  not 
give  you  a  string  of  quotations,  for  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  at  the  right  season  we  cannot  have  too 
much  moisture  in  our  houses,  even  after  we  have  used 
to  the  utmost  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.  I  often 
say  that  Orchids  are  true  weeds  ;  the  answer  I  get  is, 
so  is  every  plant  in  its  own  country.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  an  answer,  for  what  country  supplies  plants  so 
little  susceptible  of  cultivation  as  Orchids  ?  The 
Mistleto  is  our  only  example ;  and  though  this  ques- 
tion is  so  directly  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the 
gentle  craft  that  I  hardly  expect  any  gardener  to 
admit  it,  yet  I  ask  it  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  important  part  the  atmosphere  has  to  play 
in  their  well-doing.   G.  II. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — I  think 
ample  proof  has  been  given  in  these  pages  to  convince 
the  majority  of  your  numerous  readers  that  this  Cauli- 
flower is  really  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  viz.,  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  Nevertheless, 
by  way  of  seconding  previous  remarks,  I  send  a  few 
heads  for  your  inspection,  ione  of  which  has  been  in 
bloom  upwards  of  a  month,  measuring  17  inches  over, 
and  33  inches  in  circumference,  and  comparatively 
speaking  quite  white  and  solid,  and  fit  for  table.  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  seed  in  March,  also  a  packet  of  the 
Walcheren,  in  case  of  disappointment  ;  planted  them 
out  side  by  side,  about  200  of  each,  and  the  result  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  Giant ;  for  out  of  the  200  plants 
there  were  only  two  intruders,  all  the  rest  producing 
heads  in  proportion  to  the  samples  forwarded,  whilst 
from  the  Walcheren  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  cut 
one  worth  sending  to  the  table.  E.  Morgan,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill.     [A  fair  sample,  Eds.] 

Onions. — Having  heard  a  few  complaints  respect- 
ing the  lightness  of  the  Onion  crop  this  season,  I  send 
you  the  weight  of  three  out  of  four  varieties  which  I 
have  grown.  I  sowed  them  on  March  I,  in  drills  39 
feet  in  length  and  i  foot  apart,  and  had  36  rows — 12  of 
Nuneham  Park,  12  of  White  Spanish,  and  12  of 
James'  Long  Keeping.  They  were  taken  up  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  and,  after  allowing  them  time  to  dry,  I  had 
them  cleaned  fit  for  the  storing-room,  and  on  weighing 
them  then  I  found  I  had  of  Nuneham  Park  21  stones, 
of  White  Spanish  24,  and  of  James'  Keeping  27 
stones.  I  think  I  may  be  satisfied  with  the  crop. 
Edward  Evans,  Gr.  to  t/it  Rev.  Thomas  Staniforth, 
Storrs,  Windermere. 

Water  Weeds.— There  is  in  this  locality  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  4  feet  deep,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  It  is  fed  by  a  river  close  at  hand,  and 
was,  12  months  ago,  so  densely  packed  with  Anacharis 
Alsinastrum  that  it  appeared  almost  possible  to  walk 
upon  it.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  four  Aylesbury 
ducks  were  placed  on  the  pond,  which  was  surrounded 
with  wire-netting.  They  took  possession  of  a  small 
island  in  the  centre,  and  so  frequently  did  they  visit, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  they  appreciate,  their  delectable 
food,  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  it  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  in  capital  condition,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  had  very  little  of  other  food.  Is 
not  this  an  economical  method  of  keeping  ducks  ?  and 
would  it  not  be  well  to  convert  our  would-be  orna- 
mental waters  into  duckeries  of  three  or  four  dozen 
birds  to  the  acre,  and  thereby  save  the  enormous 
annual  cost  expended  by  many  in  trying  to  cleanse 
them,  but  in  reality  making,  in  many  instances,  bad 
only  worse?  But  I  have  been  told  that  ducks  and 
swans  are  dreadful  enemies  to  the  fisherman  ;  so  that 

hoeing,  dragging,  and  forwarding  on  this  Yankee  gift 
to  our  neighbours  below,  with  a  sincere  wish  that  they 
may  get  rid  of  it  easier  than  we  ;  also  with  a  fervent 
hope  that  our  worthy  commissioners  may  eventually 
succeed  in  directing  that  precious  pahulum  at  the 
bottom  of  our  rivers,  in  which  the  Anacharis  diabolicum 
thrives  so  spendidly,  into  a  more  safe  and  serviceable 
channel.  Then,  and  not  till  then  can  there  be  any 
shadow  of  hope  that  this  vile  foreigner  will  die  the 
death  of  exhaustion,  of  which  some  are  so  sanguine. 
I  fear,  however,  that  day  is  far,  very  far  distant. 
Thomas  Challts,  WiUon. 

The  Certificating  of  New  Grapes.— It  is  said 
that  "burnt  bairns  dread  the  fire,"  but  the  pith  of 
this  proverb  seems  ignored  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Within  a  few  years 
they  have  certificated  several  Grapes  of  doubtful 
merit,  if  not  wholly  worthless.  A  few  weeks  ago  one 
of  their  certificates  was  returned,  and  that  most  hon- 
ourably, by  the  raiser  of  a  new  Grape.  But,  Mr. 
Rivers  says,  "  Why  was  it  ever  given  ?"  We  can  afford 
to  wait  until  the  merits  of  new  varieties  are  sufficiently 
tested,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  deceived.  Just 
when  most  of  us  are  smarting  under  the  utter  collapse 
of  that  splendid  deceiver,  Golden  Champion,  we  have 
another  new  Grape  certificated— Dr.  Hogg.     This  is  a 


serious  matter.  What  does  the  committee  know  of 
this  new  Grape,  and  how  long  have  they  known  it  ? 
And  why  does  not  the  Society  test  such  fruits  as  Grapes 
in  their  own  garden  at  Chiswick  before  certificating 
them  ?  Hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  squandered  of 
late  years  upon  new  Grapes,  not  half  so  good  as  old  ones. 
And  the  cry  is  still,  they  come.  We  have  heard  of 
A  I  and  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  others,  ad  libitum  ; 
I  myself  '■.aw  a  lot  of  mostly  coarse-looking,  unripe, 
new  Grapes  at  Kensington  recently,  and  believe  that 
one  of  them  was  certificated.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
greater  service  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  could 
render  to  horticulture  than  the  actual  trial  of  new  Grapes 
in  their  garden  at  Chiswick.  They  can  try  Peas,  Let- 
tuces, bedding  plants,  and  a  host  of  other  things  ;  surely 
for  very  shame  they  will  not  tell  us  that  they  cannot 
devote  time  and  space  to  the  testing  of  this  king  of 
fruits.  It  requires  two  seasons  at  least  to  establish  the 
true  character  of  seedling  bedding  plants  ;  and  it  will 
need  at  least  three  or  four  possibly  to  test  fully  the 
merits  of  new  Grapes.  But,  I  repeat,  we  can  afford  to 
wait,  but  not  to  be  deceived.  If  things  go  on  as  they 
have  done,  we  shall  soon  look  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  as  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  not  purchase  a  new  Grape.  Does  this  language 
seem  too  strong  ?  Look  at  the  facts.  Can  any  one  in 
his  senses  doubt  that  had  the  Fruit  Committee  exer- 
cised proper  caution,  they  could  have  found  out 
the  spotting,  rotting  propensities  of  the  Golden  Cham- 
pion Grape  ?  And  yet  not  till  hundreds  of  pounds 
have  been  spent,  time  and  space  wasted,  patience  and 
temper  tried  to  the  utmost,  has  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  this  Grape  been  proved  by  bitter  experience.  These 
are  strong  words,  and  nothing  but  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  uttering  it  feariessly,  would 
have  wrung  them  from  me.  I  sympathise  deeply 
with  the  raiser,  who  may  readily  have  deceived  himself, 
and  with  the  respectable  firm  who  distributed  this 
Grape ;  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  speak 
out  when  we  find  it  written  in  the  "Gardener"  of 
last  month  that  the  prospects  of  this  Grape  are 
improving.  What,  then,  could  it  have  been  before  ?  I 
have  seen  this  Grape  at  many  places  lately  in  the 
hands  of  good  Grape  growers,  and  at  each  it  was 
eithergoing— going— or  utteriy gone.  The  "Gardener" 
cites  Keele  Hall  as  a  grand  example  of  success.  I 
have  seen  it  there  lately,  and  probably  Mr.  Hill  will 
be  good  enough  to  inform  your  readers  how  many  per- 
fect bunches  or  berries  of  Golden  Champion  were 
safely  landed  on  his  employer's  table  ?  The  Grape  is 
not  simply  capricious— it  is  virtually  worthless.  In 
some  positions  it  won't  grow,  while  in  others  it  grows 
freely  enough,  either  grafted  or  on  its  own  roots.  These 
peculiarities  might  be  condoned,  but  its  vital 
faults  are,  that  it  is  sour  until  it  is  ripe,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  ripened  without  discoloration  and 
patched  spots  of  absolute  decomposition.  At  times, 
too,  it  does  not  stone.  I  have  met  with 
some  fine  bunches  on  strong  rods,  with  never  a 
perfect  seed  in  the  entire  bunch.  But  why  dwell  upon 
the  faults  of  this  specious  deceiver  ?  Why,  for  this— to 
add  that  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  had  better  give  up  certificating  new 
Grapes,  or  exercise  more  skill  and  caution  in  deter- 
mining quality.  Most  of  us  were  considerably 
astonished  at  the  views  propounded  by  the  pomological 
director  at  the  Congress  of  Oxford,  when  he,  in 
vulgar  pariance,  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  by 
placing  size  before  quality  as  a  test  of  merit.  Possibly 
this  is  how  the  Golden  Champion  won  its  spurs.  If 
so,  it  is  the  more  needful  to  put  in  a  reminder 
that  bigness  and  worthlessness  often  go  together. 
Morally  I  feel  I  have  a  claim  against  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  damages 
in  the  matter  of  the  Golden  Champion.  Were  our 
courts  of  law  likewise  courts  of  moral  equity,  I  ought 
the  six   guineas  spent   upon  it.      Possibly 


ich  a  finale  wov 
Ertificatesto  unkn 

have  seen  "  R. 


the  reckless  granting  of 
and,  it  may  be,  utterly  worthless 
fruit.  Since  writing  the  above 
"  careful  estimate  of  the  com- 
rierits  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
and  Golden  Champion  Grapes.  I  endorse  all  he  says 
m  favour  of  the  first,  and  condemn  the  second  more 
decisively.  To  every  one  intending  to  plant  the 
Golden  Champion  I  would  say— don't.  Lynx  Eye. 

Helianthus  annuus  fistulosus.— Lovers  of  the 
gigantic  and  grotesque  among  flowers,  and  of  the  Sun- 
flower in  particular,  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this 
fine  quilled  double  form  of  the  common  Sunflower.  _  I 
recently  saw  a  large  patch  of  it  growing  in  the  trial  ■ 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading.  One 
would  not  care  to  have  a  big  bed  of  it  just  outside  a 
drawing-room  window,  but  away  along  the  fringes  of 
shrubbery  borders,  with  a  dark  background  of  ever-  ■ 
greens  to  throw  it  up,  it  might  be  introduced  among 
Hollyhocks  with  excellent  effect.  The  flower-heads 
consist  of  a  dense  symmetrical  mass  of  golden-coloured 
quilled  florets.  R.  D. 


especially  when  Peaches  and  Plums  are  getting 
scarce,  and  when  every  week  brings  additional  difficulty 
in  getting  up  a  variety  of  fruit  for  a  large  company. 
We  have  just  now  some  dozens  of  jMelons  in  various 
stages  of  ripenmg,   and  of  various  shapes  and  sorts, 
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from  the  small  close-netted  Lord  Peter  to  the  largish 
Cantaloup  Prescot.  We  have  long  oval-shaped  fruits, 
as  the  Cassaba,  to  a  variety  between  the  Trentham 
Hybrid  and  the  Cantaloup,  with  the  latter's  flesh  and 
colour,  and  the  former's  flavour  and  contour, — one  of 
many  hybrids  I  raised  in  France  some  years  ago.  Out 
of  all  these  Melons,  a  dozen  or  more  sorts,  I  could  not 
give  the  palm  to  either  one  or  the  other  ;  they  all  get 
their  share  of  praise,  so  varied  are  Melons  in  flavour, 
and  so  varied  are  palates.  As  a  rule  two  or  three  go  to 
the  table  every  day,  and  are  valuable  one  and  all  alike. 
I  consider  the  Melon  the  best  of  all  fruits  for  breakfast 
or  lunch,  and  for  this  purpose  a  scarlet  and  a  green- 
fleshed  should  be  dished  together  in  an  oval  dish. 
Green-fleshed  Melons  on  the  Continent  are  not  con- 
sidered so  rechenhi  as  the  scarlet,  and  vice  versA  in 
country,  as  a  rule  ;  yet  there  are  many  now-a-days 
who  think  as  the  foreigners,  and  prefer  the  scarlet  to 
the  green.  The  truth  is,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  a: 
with  black  and  white  Grapes — all  are  good,  and  good': 
best.  I  have  a  notion  that  too  much  artificial  bottom 
heat  produces  hollow,  large,  light  fruit,  and  bad 
keepers.  I  may  here  observe  that  we  grow  our  late 
Melons  in  a  span-roofed  pit  in  which  Potatos  are  planted 
in  February,  the  whole  being  cleared  ofi'by  the  beginning 
of  May,  in  time  for  the  pit  to  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  potted-off  bedding  stuff,  this  again  being 
removed  by  the  time  our  Melons  are  ready  to  plant.  As 
I  have  remarked,  the  pit  is  9  feet  wide,  with  one  hot- 
water  pipe  running  round  on  brackets  close  under  the 
bottom  of  the  light.  It  was  filled  with  dry  leaves  and 
a  layer  of  soil  three  years  ago,  at  the  time  it  was 
built,  for  Potatos,  and  has  never  since  received  any 
more  additional  leaves.  A  large  mound  of  good  loam 
is  placed  under  each  alternate  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  forming  a  cone  2  feet  in  depth  ;  on  the  top  of  this 
we  plant  our  Melons,  and  this  is  all  the  bottom-heat 
they  get,  or  it  may  strictly  be  called  top-heat,  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  heated  air  from  the  pipes,  or  the  sun. 
When  levelled  down,  these  heaps  of  soil  form  a  grand 
compost  for  our  spring-forced  Potatos.  This  pit  is  88  feet 
long,  and  has  a  maximum  of  light,  and  being  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  or  about  half  a  square,  is  as  dry  as  a 
bone  inside,  though  drenched  with  rain  outside.  Sun- 
warmth  is,  I  believe,  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
crops  of  good  late  Melons,  which,  on  the  whole,  we 
find  more  valuable  than  early  ones,  which  appear  at  a 
time  when  Strawberries,  Figs,  and  Peaches  in  large 
gardens  are  in  use.  I  may  remark  further  that  Melons 
giown  on  mounds  in  this  way  and  ripened  now,  will 
keep  better  and  longer  than  Melons  ripened  in  a  more 
artificial  manner.  Some  of  our  fruits  will  be  as  good 
a  month  hence  as  now.  H.  K. 

Picea  lasiocarpa.— Mr.  Dod  has  somewhat  misun- 
derstood  me  ;  if  he  refers  to  my  letter  (p.  1257)  he  will 
find  me  to  say  "that  the  only  plant  in  Kngland  of 
Picea  lasiocarpa  of  Professor  Balfour  is  in  my  nursery 
here,"  and  that  I  took  credit  for  conserving  to  the 
country  the  only  plant  of  Picea  grandis  raised  from 
Douglas'  seeds.  I  raised  a  number  from  two  cuttings, 
tiken  from  the  original  tree  when  about  18  inches  high, 
a  good  number  of  which  I  scattered  over  the  country 
f  jr  the  fifth  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  sold  them  at  two  and 
three  guineas  each.  One  was  returned  from  a  nursery- 
man "  because  it  was  not  the  true  kind  !  "  I  then  kept  it 
for  myself,  after  paying  for  it.  I  enclose  you  nine 
specimens,  all  taken  from  plants  growing  in  my 
nursery:— I,  from  Douglas'  original  plant  of  P. 
grandis ;  2,  Picea  grandis,  from  imported  seed  from 
Vancouver's  Island  ;  3,  P.  lasiocarpa,  from  a  cutting 
oir  Sir  William  Craig's  original  plant  raised  from 
Jeffrey's  seeds.  All  these  a  practical  eye  will  see  at  a 
glance  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  namely, 
P.  grandis  ;  4  to  9  are  from  trees  varying  in  habit,  yet 
even  to  a  common  observer  evidently  the  same  species, 
viz.,  Picea  Parsonsii.  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out, 
that  the  specific  difference  between  this  and  grandis  is 
s. -If  evident.  William  Barron,  ElvaUon  Nursery,  Bar- 
rowa.'h.  [Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  are  identical,  as  are  Nos. 
4  to  9,  the  two  sets  being  evidently  distinct.  Eds.] 

The  Rev.  John  Fountaine's  Vinery  at  Chis- 

wick.— At  this  season  of  the  year  your  pages  are  often 
occupied  with  the  results  of  success  or  otherwise  of 
different  individuals  in  fruit  growing  by  various  pro- 
cesses. I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  my  "new  method"  as  carried  oat  in  the  vinery 
e.ected  for  that  purpose  at  Chiswick.  An  article  upon 
these  gardens  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a 
few  weeks  since  (p.  11 30),  in  which  your  correspondent 
was  kind  enough  to  mention  my  vinery,  with  a  few 
cursory  remarks  upon  the  system.  He  says  he  did  not 
consider  "the  trees  looked  in  any  great  degree  the 
better  for  the  appliance,"  adding,  however,  that  it  was 
'■  well  carried  out  to  the  end  in  view."  Like  many 
persons  taking  only  a  casual  view  of  the  system,  he 
appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  that  "end."  As  regards 
the  appearance  of  the  trees,  they  could  not  look  much 
better  than  those  in  the  large  fine  orchard.house  did, 
when  I  saw  them  in  the  summer  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Barron,  nor  could  I  expect  that  they  should 
do  so,  beyond  perhaps  the  foliage  being  a  little  darker 
in  colour  and  stouter  to  the  touch,  especially  as  the 
fruit,  being  retarded,  had  probably  not  begun  to  swell 
when  that  in  the  orchard-house  was  ripe.  But  "the 
end  in  view  "  is  to  have  a  sure  crop  of  fruit,  of  finer 
colour  and  finer  flavour  than  other  houses  produce, 


and  that  from  a  vinery  built  and  managed  to 
the  best  advantage  for  Grapes.  Whether  this  object 
has  been  attained,  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge,  by 
giving  the  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Barron,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  can  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  matter  beyond  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  In  a 
letter  dated  September  22,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  Peaches  we  are  still  gathering  off  your  trucks,  and 
some  of  them  very  fine,  truly  splendid  in  flavour,  better 
than  any  others  in  pots  in  the  orchard-houses."  As 
regards  the  Grapes,  I  would  refer  your  readers  to  an 
article  in  your  journal,  p.  1263,  on  "The  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes,"  wherein 
your  correspondent  speaks  of  the  former  Grape  as 
grown  in  my  cold  vinery  at  Chiswick.  "Here"  (he 
says)  "  the  Madresfield  Court  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  valuable  hardy  Grape,  capable  of  bearing  as 
much  exposure  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  very 
superior  in  every  respect.  Here  is  a  robust  growth, 
good  bunches,  fine  berries,  a  capital  bloom,  and  well 
flavoured  ;  while  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  has  borne 
some  very  fair  bunches,  is  comparatively  flavourless. " 
This  trial  will  no  doubt  establish  the  Madresfield 
Court  (previously  considered  as  only  fit  for  the  Muscat 
house)  as  a  valuable  Grape  for  cold  houses  :  not  that  I 
claim  any  credit  for  the  discovery — it  was  entirely  Mr. 
Barron's  good  judgment  which  appreciated  the  fitness 
of  this  Grape  for  the  position.  I  believe  he  showed 
some  of  the  Grapes  at  the  last  fruit  exhibition.  The 
house  is,  of  course,  a  cold  vinery  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  but  any  amount  of  forcing  m.ay  be 
applied  to  ripen  the  Grapes,  or  such  portion  of  early 
Peaches  aS  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  forward,  when 
the  other  trees  and  flowers  are  out  in  the  summer.  I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  display  of  mixed  fruit  than 
my  own  house  exhibited  this  year  when  at  the  best, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  it,  when  the 
house  at  Chiswick  was  erected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  standing  a  fair  test  with  other  first-rate  houses. 
John  Foutitaine,  Southacre  Rectory,  Brandon. 

Trees  for  a  Dry  Soil. — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  what  quick-growing  trees  answer  best  on  a  dry 
gravelly  soil.  Beech  and  Larch  planted  some  years 
ago  have  not  succeeded  ;  the  former  die  from  the  tap 
as  they  attain  to  a  moderate  diameter, 
and  the  Larch  are  but  poor  specimens.  Being  in  a 
locality  where  ornamental  trees  are  desired,  I  propose 
ring  them  off  and  planting  entirely  afresh. 
T.  E.  D.  [We  sent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ingram, 
Belvoir,  who  obligingly  answers  as  follows  : — "  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  you  by  a  corre- 
pondent,  I  have  to  remark  that  as  health,  vigour, 
nd  rapidity  of  growth  in  trees  may,  according  to  all 
xperience,  be  expected  when  they  are  planted  in  suit- 
able positions  in  regard  to  climate,  and  in  soils  of 
ordinary  fertility,  so  the  opposite  consequences  may 
be  expected  when  trees  are  placed  in  poor  hungry 
oils  or  dry  gravel  beds,  which  cannot  yield  the  amount 
f  support  essential  to  a  healthy  development  in 
egetation.  Exposed  to  such  circumstances  trees  ren 
stunted  in  growth,  and  exhibit  signs  of  premature 
decay,  such  as  your  correspondent  describes.  A 
dressing  of  lime  might  possibly  renovate  the  Larch. 
I  have  known  that  tree  to  thrive  on  the  oolite  lime- 
stone formation,  where  the  soil  was  scarcely  a  foot  in 
depth.  In  replanting  the  same  ground,  if  that  course 
be  pursued,  trench  it,  turning  in  all  tlie  surface  soil, 
grass,  rubbish,  and  vegetable  debris;  add,  if  possible, 
a  dressing  of  clay,  marl,  or  any  good  soil  ob- 
tainable, and  add  further  lime,  road-scrapings, 
and  old  mortar  rubbish.  The  dry  gravel  bed 
thus  treated  will  become  moderately  fertile,  and 
may  be  expected  to  support  trees  and  assist  them  to 
make  a  rapid  growth.  The  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines 
and  Pinus  Pinaster  may  be  planted  ;  Siberian  Elm  (a 
varietygrownby  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  which  grows 
well  and  rapidly  on  the  gravelly  soil  of  Nottingham 
Park) ;  Planes,  Sycamores,  Ailantus,  and  Spanish 
Chestnut,  might  also  be  tried  with  a  chance  of  success 
if  the  ground  is  made  suitable  for  their  reception,  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  materials  I  have  suggested. 
W.  ^."] 


reason  why  we  have  forgotten  the  right  names.  Mr. 
Dod,  with  his  keen  eyes,  saw  some  puzzling  things  at 
Kew.  Another  odd  specimen  declares  that  a  man 
with  three  eyes,  not  many  days  since,  saw  three 
different  collections  of  trees  standing  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Kensington  with 
wrong  names.  Can  this  be  true  ?  If  so,  how  sad  that 
the  Scientific  Committee  have  not  been  told  of  it,  and 
more  especially  as  these  trees  have  been  there  through, 
out  the  summer,  in  order  to  teach  the  Fellows  the  true 
names.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  be  a  Fellow  properly 
taught,  and  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  go  to  school  again, 
if  I  can  only  find  out  where  the  right  schoolmaster 
lives.  A.  B.  C. 

Primroses. — A  large  handful  of  Primroses  was 
picked  on  October  17  in  a  hanging  wood  above 
Petersfield.  M.  G. 


Abies  Douglasii. — There  is  a  slight  error  to  cor- 
rect in  the  letter  respecting  the  cutting-plant  of  Abies 
Douglasii,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod.  The  tree  he 
alludes  to  was  raised  from  a  cutting  in  1S33,  by  myself, 
and  planted  in  1835,  18  inches  high.  I  consider  the 
parent  tree,  which  was  sown  by  myself  in  mid-winter, 
1827,  and  is  now  more  than  100  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk,  3  feet  from  the  ground,  8  feet  10  inches,  to  be 
much  the  finest  tree  ;  but  in  my  estimation,  both  are 
magnificent  specimens — I  should  think  not  surpassed 
in  this  country.  Philip  Frost,  Dropmore. 

Brains  and   Muscles :    Theory  and    Practice. 

— The  men  at  the  tops  of  the  trees  consult  the  buds 
and  leaves  ;  useful  botanists,  no  doubt,  and  nursery- 
men to  boot.  The  men  below,  as  far  as  they  go, 
look  at  the  roots,  as  far  as  the  shoots,  to  know 
how  they  grow.  The  Germans  adopt  the  more 
expressive  terms ;  they  call  their  nurseries  tree 
schools — "  BaumschuUen."  I  am  afraid  most  of  us  will 
have  to  go  to  school  again  to  learn  the  proper  names. 
It  is  to  be  feared  the  trees  have  nursed  us,  instead  of 
our  having  nursed  the  trees  ;  and  as  youngsters  are  very 
pt  to  forget  their  nurses,  no  doubt  this  may  be  the 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Natal. — Favourable  reports  reach  us  from  this 
lony  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  Sugar-cane,  Coffee, 
d  Cotton  crops.  The  early  months  of  the  year 
were  warm,  supplied  with  copious  rains,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  dry  season  setting  in  towards  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May  was  looked  upon  as  most 
favourable  for  the  sugar  and  Coffee.  The  Cotton  crop 
also  promised  well,  a  disease  which  had  appeared  in  a 
few  plantations  not  having  spread.  This  disease 
appears  to  attack  the  plants  very  suddenly.  A  corre- 
spondent states  that,  upon  going  over  his  plantation,  he 
"  found  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  bushes  all 
blasted  in  the  ground,  every  leaf  and  flower  drooping, 
and  wilted,  just  as  if  in  the  morning  the  bush  had  been 
cut  from  the  root  and  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day." 
These  plants  were  carefully  examined  ;  there  was 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  ground  for  the  roots. 
Careful  search  was  made  for  any  worms  or  grubs,  both 
below  and  above  ground,  but  none  were  discovered. 
The  roots  were  apparently  as  sound  and  healthy  as 
those  of  the  unaffected  bushes  growing  next  to 
them,  but  in  cutting  into  the  wood  of  the  stem  and 
branches  a  discoloration  of  the  ligneous  part  was 
perceptible. 

This  kind  of  disease  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously quite  unknown  to  Cotton  growers,  and  from 
observations  it  appears  only  to  have  affected  the 
plants  growing  in  plantations  which  have  been  made 
upon  old  cattle-kraals,  where  the  manure  was  in  too 
great  excess,  and  was  consequently  too  stimulating.  This 
theory  is  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  a  Coflfee  planter 
of  some  experience,  who  says  that  Coffee  trees  grown 
plantations  similarly  situated  have  been  affected  in 
like  manner.  It  is  said  that  in  cutting  the  diseased 
lengthwise  a  number  of  rusty-red,  irregular, 
isolated  streaks  are  seen  running  into  one  another ; 
2  cross  section  this  reddish  discoloration  appears 
confined  to  the  soft  vascular  portion  between 
the  medullary  rays. 


Ascension. — A  correspondent  in  this  island  writes  : 
— "  Many  of  the  Indian  Pride  trees  (Meha  Azedarach), 
are  larger  than  I  can  encircle  with  my  arms.  The  tree 
produces  an  immense  quantity  of  seed,  which,  in 
falling,  is  carried  to  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  and 
so  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Australian  Wattle,  too 
(Acacia  sp.)  is  mcreasing  so  fast,  that  it  threatens  soon 
to  cover  the  whole  mountain.  Of  course  all  these 
trees  bring  down  the  rain  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
one  of  the  officers  who  has  been  here  five  years  says, 
that  even  in  his  time  vegetation  has  extended 
for  a  mile  further  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, while  the  *  little  scattered  grass,'  of  which 
Darwin  speaks,  has  now  extended  to  within  3  miles 
of  the  garrison.  Last  year  the  Wild  Ginger,  Briar,  and 
Wattle,  grew  so  fast  as  to  completely  block  the  path 
to  the  peak.  These  facts  show  how  fast  introduced 
plants  are  spreading.  The  clinker  is  rapidly  breaking 
up,  and,  as  in  all  volcanic  places,  thus  forms  good 
soil.  The  clinker  first  becomes  heated  by  the  sun,  and 
then  when  the  rain  comes,  it  falls  to  pieces,  or  a  quan- 
tity crumbles  off;  and  when  even  a  thin  coating  of  vege- 
tation is  once  established  on  this  so  as  to  retain  the 
moisture,  almost  anything  will  grow.  At  the  rainy 
season  the  grass  is  as  green  as  any  in  England.  It  is, 
however,  twice  as  long,  and  so  rank  that  cattle  will  not 
eat  it." 


Societies. 

WOOLHOPE  Club  :  Oct.  10.  —  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  exhibition  of  edible  and  poisonous 
Fungi  was  immediately  followed  (on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10) 
by  the  annual  foray  for,  and  exhibition  of.  Fungi  at  Here- 
ford. This  congress  really  commenced  on  the  previous 
day  (Monday),  when  the  members  of  the  Club  and  many 
visitors  flocked  into  Hereford.  Foremost  amongst  these 
Frederick Currey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  C.  Edmund  Broome, 
Esq.,  of  Batheaslon,  the  Rev.  W.  Allport  Leighton.  of 
Shrewsbury,  M.  C.  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  London,  Edwin  Lees, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Malvern  Club,  and  many  others  too 
Tous  to  name,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On 
Monday,  the  day  before  the  great  foray,  there  was  a  short 
excursion  to  Dinedor  Camp,  near  Hereford,  preceded  by 
trial  of  the  comestible  qualities  of  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  "poor  persons'  procerus  pie."  This  was  a 
most  delicious  and  appetitious  pie,  produced,  we  believe, 
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an      This  pie  L.  lurpis,   L.  blennius,    L.  vellereus,  L.   piperatus— and 

tion  of  it,  to  be  at  once  and  in  every  particular  perfect,  would  work  up  m  earnest. 

This  substantial  embodiment  of  gastronomic  botany  dis-  The  e.-ohibit.on  of  Fungi 
appeared  all  too  soon,  leaving,  however,  an  expression 

facefsddomreent.'cep?    peX'pt  in^thf  fi^TesXs:  field   and   that  of    the   Rev.    W.    Houghton,    from   the 

laces,  seiaom  seen,  c.\uepi.  ^jcmi^^-c,   ^    __  ^i-....-.    xt„v,„u  wr^^hi,^    Qhr^r^cllire,     Most  attention  was,  perhaps,  paid 

specimens  of  Agaricus   clavipes, 


The  e,\hibition  of  Fungi  at  the  "  Green  Dragon  "  hotel 
i  better  and  more  e.xtensive  than  the  one  in   London. 

,    ,..^   umers    Especially  to  be  mentioned  were  the  collections  from  Whit- 

etcept    perhaps,   in  the  figures  illus-    field   and   that  of    the   Rev.    W.    Houghti 

trating   the  cartoon  advertisement   of    "  Batty 's   Nabob    Wrekin,  Shropshire.     Most • 

Pickles"     Returning  to  the  preliminary  e.vcur5ion  to  the    to   the  numerous  specimen^  „ 

Fr  woods  of  Dinedfr  Camp  we  will  simply  say  that  the    Agaric  new  toour  lists,  and  Merul.us  tremellosus  brought 

i-ir  woods  01  umeaor  i^amp,  we  "■"  »^'_  Fj_^  J   ._^    ,^__    k„  Mr  Tamps  R^nnv  fmm  an  old  Annie  tree  at  Wernddfl. 


,vho    met 


th   the  :  by  Mr.  James  Renny  from  : 


party  consisted  of  ten  persons 
success  usual  on  such  occasions  in  pro- 
curing an  abundance  of  specimens  for  the 
next  days  exhibition.  Towards  dusk  one 
of  the  party  was  certainly  lost,  and  had 
to  be  searched  for  by  three  gentlemen  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  amongst  the  dense 
growth  of  Firs,  Larches,  and  underwood  ; 
but  at  last  he  came  to  light  in  an  adjoining 
field,  and  all  the  party  returned  to  Hereford 
with  light  hearts  in  a  curling  fog.  By  this 
time  hamper  after  hamper  of  Fungi  had 
arrived,  and  one  or  two  devoted  gentlemen 
were  busily  engaged  all  the  evening  (and 
till  late  at  night)  in  arranging  and  naming 
the  specimens  by  candle-light  at  the  "Green 
Dragon."  Although  the  writer  of  this  notice 
retired  to  bed  near  midnight,  tired  almost 
to  death,  yet  he  had  to  submit  to  a  rude 
awakening  to  be  told  in  the  dark  that  there 
was  "a  splendid  collection  of  Fungi  over 
at  the  'Green  Dragon,'"  and  another 
awakening  long  before  cockcrow  in  the 
morning  to  be  told  "to  be  quick  up  and 
help  to  arrange  and  name  the  Fungi  over  at 
the  'Green  Dragon.'"  This  was  the  morn- 
ing of  the  "  Foray  "  and  "Exhibition,"  and 
as  this  notice  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts,  we  will  take  the  pleasant 
"Foray"  first,  and  the  somewhat  drier 
"  Exhibition"  next. 

By  the  9,20  A.M.  train  from  Hereford, 
40  gentlemen  and  two  ladies  started  for 
Dinmore  Hill.  The  morning  was  foggy  and 
fungous,  and  the  excursionists  were  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  one  gentleman  even  sporting 
an  Agaricus  in  his  button-hole.  On  arriving 
at  Dinmore  the  search  began  in  earnest, 
and  here  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
members  and  guests  of  this  Club  by  no 
means  confine  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  gastronomic  qualities  of  Fungi,  but 
pursue  the  study  of  British  mycology  with 
such  zeal  and  success  that,  for  instance, 
Mr.  PJowright  alone,  of  King's  Lynn,  has 
since  the  last  annual  excursion  added  several 
excellent  new  species  to  the  British  lists,  and 
detected  others  new  and  at  present  only 
waiting  to  be  published  with  figures.  Dr. 
Bull's  work  in  discovering  several  new 
things,  and  Dr.  D.M.  M 'Cullough's,  of  Aber- 
gavenny, in  lighting  on  that  noble  addition 
to  our  Flora,  Lactarius  controversus,  are 
known  to  all  our  readers.  The  first  rarity 
was  met  with  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  Marasmius  fcetidus,  a  remarkable 
Agaric,  with  a  disgusting  and  potent  odour 
of  putridity  and  garlic  ;  Mr.  Plow  right 
found  the  same  species  next  day.  Hebella 
crispa  (fig.  302),  and  H.  elastica  were  soon 
found,  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  a  gentleman  eating  one  of  the  former 
species  raw.  Some  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  this 
plant  for  the  table,  as  when  not  properly 
cooked  it  is  apt  to  be  tough.  A  good  way 
is  to  allow  the  plants  to  simmer  o^er  a 
gentle  fire  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
add  pieces  of  ham,  or  some  good  beef 
gravy,  and  the  Fungi  will  be  found  both 
tender  and  delicious.  High  on  the  branches 
of  a  noble  Beech  one  of  the  members  espied 
the  lovely  Agaricus  mucidus  (fig.  303)  un- 
fortunately out  of  reach  of  arms  and  walking 
sticks.  Owing,  however,  to  the  kindness  of 
a  gentleman  from  Wernddfl,  who  allowed  a 
clergyman  to  stand  upon  his  shoulders, 
specimens  of  this  plant  were  procured  for 
the  exhibition.  This  exquisite  Agaric  is 
seldom  seen  so  far  north  as  Hereford,  being 
far  more  common  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Beech  and 
Beech-mast,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  its  extraordinary  beauty,  but  its  very 
large  white  spores.  Mr.  Lees  soon  after 
this  found  a  good  specimen  of  the  rare 
I'olyporus  cuticularis.  The  party  during 
the  day  crossed  the  River  Lug,  to  see  the  unsur- 
passed lawn,  stretching  for  miles  in  front  of  the 
mansion  at  Hampton  Court.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  in 
grassy  places,  the  Hygrophori  claimed  special  attention. 
Hygrophorus  virgineus.  and  H.  pratensis,  were  abundant  ; 
the  former,  mixed  with  H.  ceraceus  and  H.  coccineus, 
looked  like  so  much  gold  and  silver  money  strewn  all 
over  the  fields— a  regular  "Tom  Tiddler's  ground," 
where  any  amount  of  mycological  "gold  and  silver" 
might  be  picked  up.  H.  conicus,  H.  niveus,  H.  puniceus, 
H.  psittacinus,  were  also  seen  in  aiiundance,  and  H.  '  noti 
cossus,  with  its  strong  odour,  exactly  like  the  larva  of  the  botanical  interest,  wc 
goat-moth.      Amongst    the    edible    species    found   were  ■  edible     and     poison 


\pple 


Fig.  303, 


was  not  seriously  taken  up  by  any  member  present. 
Later  in  the  evening  (at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cam,  Esq.. 
the  President),  an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James 
Renny,  of  London,  "  On  Saprolegnia  and  its  Alliances," 
which  excited  some  discussion,  and  was  certainly  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  attention  by  all  present.  This 
brought  the  second  day  to  a  very  pleasant  close.  The 
morning  of  the  third  day  was  devoted  to  taking  notes  of, 
and  sketching  Fungi  by  some  members,  whilst  two  or 
three  others  went  again  to  the  Dinedor  plantations. 
Whilst  botanising  there  the  party  was  overtaken  by  rain, 
and  there  was  a  parly  of  sportsmen  shooting,  so  that  what 
with  the  rain  trickling  down,  shots  flying  about,  and  dogs 
barking,  the  party  thought  it  better  to  return  at  once, 
and  join  the  eight  or  10  other  gentlemen  who 
were  going  to  Haywood  Forest,  where  Stro- 
bilomyces  had  been  previously  found  ;  here 
the  party  met  with  all  sorts  of  Fungi, 
notably  once  more  Marasmius  fcetidus, 
Agaricus  acerosus  and  Coprinus  picaceus. 
The  Fungi  about  here,  however,  though 
plentiful  enough,  were  of  no  special  interest, 
they  were  mostly  of  the  commoner  sorts,  the 
genus  Cortinarius  prevailing.  In  the  evening 
of  .this  the  third  day,  Mr.  Cam,  the  Presi- 
dent, most  hospitably  entertained  at  dinner 
some  of  the  botanists  visiting  Hereford. 
On  Thursday  Mr.  Renny  acted  as  guide  to 
a  party  to  Abergavenny,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  Dr. 
D.  M.  M'CuUough,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  celebrated  Lactarius  controversus  rings : 
this  was  entirely  fresh  ground,  and  in  the 
hilly  woods  about  Abergavenny  all  sorts  of 
excellent  Fungi  were  found.  Mr.  Broome 
returned  to  Hereford  the  same  evening,  Mr. 
Cooke  to  London  the  next  day,  whilst  one 
or  two  botanical  enthusiasts  from  London 
were  still  there  on  the  following  Monday 
afternoon,  making  altogether  a  week's  de- 
lightful holiday.  At  Abergavenny  three 
species  of  Geoglossum  were  at  once  found, 
viz.,  G.  difforme,  G.  hirsutum,  and  G. 
glutinosum  ;  a  new  set  of  Hygrophori  were 
met  with,  viz.,  the  rare  Hygrophorus  calyp- 
traeformis,  H.  unguinosus,  H.  murinaceus, 
H.  Colemannianus,  and  H.  leporinus. 
Agaricus  cuneifolius  and  A.  jubatus  were 
also  abundant.  Polyporus  quercinus  was 
met  with  on  an  old  Oak,  and  near  Llanellen 
a  bank  was  lighted  upon  covered  with  one  of 
the  starry  Puff-balls,  viz..  Geaster  fimbriatus, 
mixed  with  Mr.  Berkeley's  Agaricus  undatus. 
Taking  all  things  together,  this  year's 
Woolhope  meeting  must  be  considered  a 
most  successful  one.  The  number  of  species 
of  Fungi  observed  was  very  large— perhaps 
larger  than  in  any  former  year  ;  the  edible 
species  during  the  Woolhope  week  were 
unusually  abundant.  As  for  Agaricus  pro- 
cerus, whole  cartloads  might  have  been 
easily  gathered  in  the  open  places  about 
woods.  During  the  week,  and  especially  at 
Abergavenny,  the  edible  kinds  have  been 
served  with  every  meal,  and  always  with 
the  happiest  results.  No  one  deleterious 
species  has  once  crept  in  ;  and  should  one 
ever  creep  in,  why, — expericntia  dose-it, 
W.  G.  Smith* 


Sparassis  crispa  was  well  represented  by  the  two  beautiful 
specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Houghton,  and  various  curious 
Fungi  were  kindly  brought  by  Mr.  Broome,  viz.,  Clavaria 
formosa,  Cortinarius  diabolicus,  a  minute  TrufHe,  and  many 
other    interesting    species.      Amongst    Mr.    Plowright's 
plants  we  noted  Cordiceps  (=Torrabia)  ophioglossoides, 
parasitic  on  Elaphomyces  muricatus.     The  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Agaricus  Blo.\ami,   Hydnum   zonatum,     and 
Agaricus  cucumis,  the  latter  smelling  powerfully  of  stink- 
ing fish,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word  of 
notice.  Added  to  these,  and  to  many  other  Fungi  of  great 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  known 
;    species ;     two    of    the     former 
dinner     (of 


Hydnum  repandum,  the  vegetable  oyster;  Lactarius  were  served  at  the  dinner  (of  52  guests),  viz., 
deliciosus,  the  Red-milk  Agaric  ;  Agaricus  orcella.  the  ,  Lactarius  deliciosus  and  Coprinus  comatus,  cooked 
vegetable  sweet-bread  ;  Boletus  edulis,  Russula  hetero-  ,  from  the  club  recipes.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Edwin  Lees 
phylla,  and  Agaricus  rubescens.  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Nomadic  Growth  of  Fungi,  with 

Amongst    the   most   notable   poisonous   species   were    reference  to  the  Germs  that  are  found  in  Snow  and  Rain,"  1  pmitK 
Boletus   piperatus,    Lactarius  torminosus,    "the  slayer,"    which  subject,  though  offering  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  '  by  M 


Sottas  0f  i00Ks. 

The    Salix,    or   ■Willow;     ,7    Series   of 
Fapcrs.     By  William  Scaling,  ten  years 
Basket-maker  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal    Family.       London  :     Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.     Second  Edition. 
This  little  brochure  deals  with  the  Wil- 
low  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,   and 
will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  desire 
information  concerning  the  production  of 
osiers  for  basket-making.    We  gather  from 
its  pages  that,  with  proper  care,  Willows 
will  pay  the   cultivator  quite  as  well  as 
any  crop  usually  grown  in  this  country, 
and  that  land  of  little  value  for  ordinary 
culture  can  be  made  remunerative  by  this 
means.     It  is  a  mistake,   however,    that 
Willows  will   only    grow    in  wet  boggy 
ground.     To  grow  them  successfully  there 
must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  variety  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  planted.     The  soft- 
wooded  kinds  of  Willow,  known  in  the 
trade  as  osiers,  will  grow  in  much  damper 
soil    than   the  hard-wooded  sorts,  which 
are  generally  called  fine  tops. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Willow  culture  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  land  under  cultivation 
as  Willow  or  osier  holts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  estimated  at  from  6500  to  7000  acres,  or  more  ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  this,  between  4000  and  50CO  tons, 
with  a  gradually  increasing  demand,  are  annually  im- 
ported from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prussia. 
In  1866  the  quantity  imported  was  4400  tons,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  ^48, 609,  as  well  as  baskets  to  the 
value  of  .^45,840.  The  best  basket  Willows  are  ob- 
tained from  France  and  Belgium  ;  the  worst  from 
Holland,  where  the  rapid  growing  kinds,  such  as  S. 
alba,  viminalis,  and  decipiens,  are  principally  grown. 
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In  making  a  Willow  plantation,  Mr.  Scaling  advise: 
that  the  cutting  should  be  thrust  entirely  under  ground, 
and  he  gives  very  good  reasons  for  so  advising,  namely, 
that  when  so  planted  they  send  out  straight  shoots 
directly  from  the  ground,  and  do  not  grow  curved  al 
the  base,  as  they  do  when  they  shoot  out  around  ex- 
posed and  pollarded  stools.  Bes;des,  when  the  crop  i; 
cut,  manure  can  be  more  readily  got  on  to  the  land, 
■which  can  moreover  be  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
in  this  way  be  kept  as  clean  as  an  arable  field.  .Such 
is  not  the  case  under  other  conditions  of  plan 
Willows  grown  straight  are  more  valuable  than  when 
bent  or  crooked  at  the  butt,  and  they  cannot  be  grow 
straight  if  the  stools  stand  above  the  ground.  The 
Bitter  Willows  only  must  be  planted  where  hares  and 
rabbits  abound. 

The  best  and  finest  qualities  of  Willows,  Mr.  Scaling 
tells  us,  are  grown  in  Nottinghamshire ;  these  always 
realise  a  higher  price  than  any  others  either  of  home 
or  foreign  growth,  not  by  reason  of  any  superiority  of 
soil  or  situation,  but  on  account  of  the  sorts  or  varieties 
grown,  some  four  or  five  kinds  in  particular  taking  the 
lead  of  any  grown  elsewhere. 

The  average  weight  of  a  crop  of  the  best  and  harder 
kinds  of  Willows  in  the  green  state  is  stated  at  about 
6  tons  per  acre,  and  of  the  soft  sorts,  or  osiers,  7  or 
74  tons  ;  the  value  of  the  former,  if  green  (^3  io.r.  per 
ton),  being  £2\,  or  if  peeled,  2^5  nett ;  and  of  the 
latter,  £l^  loj.  green,  and/22  nett  if  peeled.  These 
quantities  refer  to  beds  which  are  properly  cultivated, 
hot  to  those  which  are  weedy  and  only  half  planted. 

Mr.  Scaling  specially  recommends  the  Bitter  Wil- 
lows for  game  coverts  and  for  hedges.  Of  these  he 
indicates  S.  monandra  as  a  strong  grower,  suitable  for 
coverts,  but  not  of  much  use  for  basket  work  ; 
S.  Forbyana,  equally  suited  to  form  a  covert ;  and 
S.  Kerksii,  nearly  as  vigorous  as  the  others,  and  more 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  game  or  cattle,  and  also 
a  really  good  basket  Willow.  Mr.  Scaling's  collection 
of  Willows  appears  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  title   of   The  Flcrwering  Plants  of 

Tunbridgt  Wells,  Dr.  Deakin  furnishes  us  with  a 
somewhat  novel  type  of  local  flora.  The  speciality 
consists  in  the  illustration  of  nearly  all  the  7S2  species  de- 
scribed withasmall  woodcut,  which,  although  somewhat 
roughly  executed,  is  in  most  cases  very  characteristic  of 
the  plant  portrayed.  These  figures  have  already 
appeared  in  the  "  Florigraphia  Britannica"  of  the  same 
author.  Each  species  is  briefly  but  satisfactorily 
described,  and  notes  on  habit,  use,  &c.,  are  added, 
with  the  localities  ;  in  the  latter  respect,  however,  the 
work  is  scarcely  so  complete  as  might  be  wished. 
Critical  forms  are  left  unnoticed,  or  but  very  briefly 
referred  to,  and  the  scientific  names,  especially  in  the 
index,  are  singularly  ill-spelt.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, however,  the  work  is  one  which  might  well  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner  in  botany,  who  would 
find  in  the  woodcuts  a  very  useful  appendix  to  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  work. 
Messrs.   Cassell  issue  a  little  book  upon   The 


"reading  lessons  for  schools."  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information,  often  well  put,  and  usually  cor- 
rect;  but  the  author  has  a  tendency  to  "baby  talk," 
which  will  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  use  the 
book.  Occasionally,  and  quite  at  random,  the  long 
words  are  divided  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned,  and  in 
rnany  details  there  is  a  tendency  to  descend  below  the 
level  of  a  child,  whose  intelligence  would  enable  it  to 
understand  the  better  portion  of  the  book.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  a  statement  that  the  "Indian  Cress  or 
Nasturtium  "  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Garden 
Cress  and  other  Cruciferas  ;  and  hope  that  this  and  one 
or  two  other  glaring  errors  will  be  corrected  in  a  future 
edition. 


present  spirited  proprietors,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Watt, 
where  a  nicely  laid  out  flower  garden  meets  the  eye. 
Here  new  bedding  plants  are  tested  by  the  side  of 
older  favourites.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  beds  is 
a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Wellingtonia. 

A  short  distance  from  this  is  a  newly  formed 
Pinetum,  filled  with  well  selected  specimens  evidently 
arranged  by  a  master  hand.  From  the  Pinetum  we 
turn  to  the  trial  ground  for  garden  and  farm  seeds 
(not  previously  sent  out),  which  are  conducted  with 
great  care.  From  this  part  of  the  grounds  about  50  acres 
of  seedling  and  transplanted  forest  trees,  Thorn  Quicks, 
&c.,  are  seen  ;  this  stock  is  very  superior,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  extensive  planters.  In  close 
proximity  were  some  ornamental  trees  for  avenue 
planting,  with  'fine  stems  and  heads,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  transplanted,  ranging  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
height.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Limes,  Elm,  Syca- 
more, common  and  purple  Beech,  Chestnut,  &c.  We 
also  noticed  large  tracts  of  Rhododendrons,  hardy 
Azaleas,  Hollies  (green  and  variegated).  Yews,  Box, 
Arbor-vitre,  and  numerous  other  dwarf  growing 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

We  now  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  ground  which 
has  been  set  apart  for  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. 
This  portion  is  well  hedged  round  for  shelter.  We 
were  too  late  (October  9)  in  the  season  to  see  these 
in  prime  condition,  as  the  frost  had  already  told  on  the 
Dahlias.  Roses  and  fruit  trees  are  grown  extensively  ; 
these  collections  are  most  complete  and  of  th( 
healthiest  description,  the  latter  occupy  about  8  acres. 
The  firm  has  long  been  famed  for  its  ability  in  select- 
ing  and  sending  out  fruit  trees  to  suit  different  soils 
and  situations.  The  pyramidal  and  bush  trees  are 
only  calculated  to  furnish  a  garden  at  once,  but 
thickly  set  with  flower-buds,  and  if  planted  early  would 
give  a  crop  the  first  season. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  greenhouses, 
and,  by  the  way,  we  notice  the  California  Bunch-grass 
(Elymus  condensatus),  of  which  about  half  an  acre  will 
be  devoted  next  season  to  testing  the  forage  qualities  of 
this  new  introduction.  The  glass  erections  (seven  in 
number)  are  mostly  span-roofed,  of  modern  construction, 
and  are  well  arranged.  The  first  house  we  enter  is 
70  feet  by  20,  and  contains  a  large  stock  of  Camellias 
well  set  with  flower-buds.  In  this  house  we  noticed 
a  fine  plant  of  Rhododendron  Falconer!  furnished  with 
several  flower-buds.  The  stove,  35  feet  by  20,  contains  a 
plendid  lot  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  Amongst  the  latter 
ifere  good  specimens  of  Todea  superba  and  pellucida, 
also  nice  plants  of  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii.  In 
the  centre  of  this  house  stood  Dracrena  australis,  con- 
spicuous for  its  size  and  beauty.  The  next  house 
(same  size)  contains  a  collection  of  pot  Vines  in  fruit, 
bearing  from  six  to  eight  good  bunches  each,  of  fine 
quality;  especially  fine  were  Golden  Champion  and  Mrs. 
Pince.  The  show-house,  70  by  15  feet,  for  flowering 
plants,  &c.,  was  very  gay,  and  contained  good  speci- 
mens of  Coleus,  Fuchsia,  &c.,  but  the  most  attractive 
features  here  were  the  gold  and  silver  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums. Achievement,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  and  Lady  Cullum  were  prominent  for 
colour.  One  hardy  propagating  house,  and  two  others 
of  large  dimensions  for  general  purposes,  were  well 
filled  with  useful  stock. 

The  seed  business  is  conducted  in  commodious  and 
convenient   premises  in  English  Street,  whence  many 
novelties,  of  their  own  careful  selection,  are  yearly  sent 
)ut.     Chief  amongst  those  of  the  coming  season  will  be 
heir  Knowefield  Purple  Swede,    which  has  been  exhi- 
bited very  fine  this  autumn  at  local  and  other  shows. 
This   variety   is   of  immense   size,    thoroughly  hardy, 
of  beautiful  shape,  and  likely  to  become  a  favourite  with 
the  agriculturist  for  general  crop,  if  not  with  the  gar- 
er  for  late  sowings  for  winter  use.     In  conclusion, 
must  remark,  that  Messrs.  Smith  &  Watt  bid  fair 
follow  in  the    steps    of  the    late    much-respected 
proprietor,  Mr.  John  Little.   J.  T. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Stanwix, 
Carlisle. — These  nursery  grounds,  which  have  lately 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne, 
occupy  130  acres,  and  have  been  most  happily  chosen 
for  situation,  quality,  and  variety  of  soils.  The  site  is 
directly  north  of  the  "  merry  city,"  on  an  open  and 
elevated  situation.  Fewer  hedges  are  seen  here  than 
in  most  nurseries,  which  is  considered  a  great  advantage 
to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  particularly  in  reference  to 
late  spring  frosts.  The  young  wood  is  also  much  stiff'er 
and  better  matured,  and  is  preferred  both  for  home  and 
foreign  trade.  The  grounds  are  within  ten  minutes' 
drive  of  the  central  station,  and  would  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  carriage  entrance  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
the  borders,  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  are  planted 
near  the  margin  with  bedding  plants  the  entire  length, 
on  the  ribbon  system  ;  this  is  backed  up  with  mixed 
evergreen  shrubs  specially  selected  for  the  purpose. 
We  noticed  here  good  specimens  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Queen  Hollies.  These  are  backed  up  again  with  fine 
specimens  of  weeping  and  other  trees,  suitable  for  imme- 
diate eff'ect.  The  American  Weeping  Willow  is  here 
very  fine  ;  also  handsome  specimens  of  Weeping  Ash 
and  Elm.  Altogether,  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  on  once  entering  the  grounds.  At  the  termi- 
nation ol  this  road  we  come  to  the  residence  of  the 


We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  that  veteran  horti- 
Iturist,   Mr.    George  Mills,  formerly  gardener  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  which  took  place  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Ealing  on  September  30,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
S4  years.  Mr.  Mills  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  leaving  home  early  in  life,  owing  to 
his  father  having  married  a  second  time,  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  employment  at  Roehampton  in 
the  gardens  attached    to  the  residence    of  Mr.  Gold- 
th,   the  gardener  under  whom  he  served   being  a 
.     Carter,    a    Cucumber    grower    of    considerable 
renown  in  his  day.     After  remaining  here  some  time, 
went  into  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Kennedy 
Hammersmith,   and  eventually  became  gardener  at 
Cranbrook  Park,  Ilford,  the  seat  of  Mrs.   Hall  Dare, 
during  her  lifetime,  and  continued  to  hold  the  same 
post  under  her  son,  R.  W.  Hall  Dare,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Essex.     On  the  death  of  Mrs.    Hall  Dare,  Mr.  Mills 
became  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ;^30  per  annum  for  life, 
left  him  under  the  will  of  that  lady.   After  being  about 
1  years  at  Cranbrook  Park,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
farm  bailiff',  Mr.  Mills  also  undertook  those  duties,  and  as 
gardener,  and  successively  farm  bailiff'  and  head  game- 
keeper, remained  at  Cranbrook    Park  for  something 
like  22  years.   Then  came  a  reduction  of  salaries  on  the 
estate,  which  induced  Mr.  Mills  to  seek  a  change,  and 


his  advertisement  for  a  gardener's  situation  being  seen 
by  Mr.  Copeland,  then  proprietor  of  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Mr.  Copeland  at  once  drove  over  to  Ilfcrd,  saw 
Mr.  Mills,  and  engaged  him  as  gardener  at  Gunners- 
bury. Subsequently  the  Gunnersbury  estate  was  bought 
by  the  Rothschild  family,  who,  when  they  removed  to 
Gunnersbury,  contemplated  taking  their  gardener  with 
them.  At  that  time  Mr.  Mills  had  a  house  of  magni- 
ficent Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  at  Gunnersbury, 
and  so  much  were  the  purchasers  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  house  that  they  resolved  to  continue 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  post  of  gardener.  He  was  gardener 
at  Gunnersbury  Park  from  1833  to  1S53,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained ;  and  on  leaving  there  went  to  reside 
in  the  Uxbridge  Road,  Ealing,  where  he  continued  to 
his  death,  growing  cut  Roses  for  market.  While  at 
Gunnersbury  he  wrote  his  treatises  on  "An  Improved 
Mode  of  Cultivating  the  Cucumber  and  Melon,"  and 
on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple,"  both  of  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  late  Baroness  de  Rothschild. 
The  former  passed  through  three  editions.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Kensington  Cemetery  at  Hanwell. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  decease,  after  a 

short  illness,  of  M.  Jean  'Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  which 
took  place  on  the  14th  inst.  M.  Van  Geert  was  in  his 
78th  year.  He  was  well  known  as  a  successful  and 
highly-esteemed  nurseryman  of  long  standing,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  amongst  his  horticultural 
confriris  of  that  peculiarly  horticultural  city. 


THE    WEATHER. 


[6    Monday 
[7.  Tues.    . 


V,'!' 


Tempeeiatuke  c 


Foggy  and  hazy 
17.— Cloudy  till  night ; 
18.— Overcast    during   the    early 


Very  fine, 
ariable  during  the 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR   AND  FALL  OF  RAIN  AT 

DIFFEREN T  STA  TIONS, 

[During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  1871. 
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Newcastle 


lasgow 


JAMES  GLAISHER. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
Daisies  on  the  emerald  lawn, 
i  rosy-whit 


:  for  dawn,- 
Rosy-white  lor  summer's  dawn  ; 
Michaelmas  Daisies  grey  and  drear, 
Dusk  in  the  dusky  close  of  tlie  year  : 
Michaelmas  Daisies  for  close  of  the  year. 
The  year  is  old,  and  the  weary  wind 
Withers  its  glory  leaf  by  leaf ; 
Gone  is  the  garland  that  April  twined, 
Gone  June  Roses,  and  August  sheaf- 
The  Apples  are  gone  from  the  orchard  boughs, 
Faded  the  creeper's  tangled  grace  ; 
The  bitter  blast  from  its  rest  must  rouse. 
For  'Winter  comes  on  apace,  apace. 
The  old  year  yearns  for  its  daisied  dawn. 
All  golden  bright  and  rosy-white  : 
Dreams  of  the  Daisies,  like  stars  on  the  lawn. 
And  makes  them  again  in  the  dusk  of  its  night. 
Daisies  on  the  emerald  lawn. 
Daisies  rosy-white  for  dawn,  — 

Rosy-white  for  summer's  dawn  ; 
Michaelmas  Daisies  grey  and  drear. 
Dusk  for  the  dusky  close  of  the  year  : 
Michaelmas  Daisies  for  close  of  the  year. 

M.  v.,  in  •'Spectator." 

The  Toucan's  Beak.  —  The  question  has  often 
been  asked,  '*  Why  has  this  bird  such  a  remarkable 
beak?"  It  seems,  says  a  correspondent,  that  his 
method  of  feeding  explains  the  whole  riddle  of  his  long, 
heavy,  serrated  mandibles.  Like  the  shovel-nosed 
tribe,  or  the  digger-like  tribe,  or  the  curved-beak 
tribe,  shape,  form,  size,  is  everything  for  their  peculiar 
method  of  obtaining  rations.  The  Toucans  feed  on 
insects  which  lie  deep  in  the  corolla  of  flowers  ;  it 
especially  delights  in  tubular  corollas,  and  has  a  great 
fondness  for  the  rich,  scarlet.  Fuchsia-like  clusters  of 
the  Rose  de  Monta,  of  Guayana.  These  clusters  he 
seizes  near  the  calyx,  and  by  longitudinal  movements 
of  his  powerful  mandibles,  aided  by  their  serrated 
edges,  saws  them  off,  and  then,  by  his  horny  and  fim- 
briated tongue,  separates  the  insect  portion  from  the 
vegetable,  and  swallows  that  of  which  his  palate 
approves,  like  any  other  sensible  bird.  To  see  him 
hop  from  branch  to  branch,  reach  out  his  long,  pon- 
derous jaws,  seize  his  breakfast,  saw  it  off,  as  one  sees 
a  butcher  in  his  stall,  to  see  the  parts  rejected  fall  to 
the  ground  in  petaliferous  showers,  and  he  maintain 
his  equipoise,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  studies 
of  my  ornithological  curriculum.  I  have  made  fre- 
quent post-mortem  examinations  of  his  injestse,  and 
have  always  found  the  shields  and  remains  of  insects 
the  most  abundant  in  his  craw. 

"  'Wild  Animals."— At  the  last  Exeter  Assizes 
there  was  a  case  in  the  calendar  which  strikingly 
illustrated  the  uncertainty  attending  the  legal  definition 
of  a  wild  animal.  The  prisoner,  a  fisherman,  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  lobster,  by  abstracting  it  from 
the  "pot"  of  a  fellow  fisherman,  the  said  "pot"  being 
sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Devon. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  raised  the  objection  that  a 
lobster  was  a  wild  animal,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
criminal  information  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
Judge  ruled  that  a  lobster  was  not  a  wild  animal,  but 
considerable  time  was  wasted  in  argument  before  the 
legal  status  of  the  crustacean  was  fixed.  A  still  more 
curious  instance  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  same 


be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  before  they  are 
planted  .again.  If  the  stems  of  Lilies  become  leafless 
and  unsightly  before  the  flowers  are  past,  it  is  a  sign 
the  roots  are  too  dry,  or  that  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished, and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  stems 
die  down,  they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted. 
Lilium  auratum,  the  grandest  of  all  the  Lily  tribe, 
is  as  hardy  as  our  common  white  Lily,  and  like 
it  will  grow  with  vigour  in  good  loam,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest,  it  loves  peat.  Since  it  has  been 
cheap,  it  has  been  plentifully  planted  out,  and  proves 
to  be  a  remarkably  beautiful,  and  indeed  noble  border 
flower  ;  but  its  distinctness  will  always  ensure  it  a 
high  degree  of  favour  as  a  conservatory  plant.  When 
grown  in  a  pot,  the  best  soil  is  sandy  peat,  but  it 
flower  finely  in  a  rich  light  mixture,  such  as  Fuchsias 
require.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  smallest 
size  pot  in  which  the  bulb  can  be  placed,  and  then 
shift  to  larger  and  larger  pots  as  the  plant  progresses 
and  the  flower-buds  appear,  when,  of  course,  there 
should  be  no  further  shifting.  In  respect  of  tempera- 
ture,  this  is  an  accommodating  Lily,  but  as  a  rule  * 
cool  house  is  better  for  the  plant  than  one  which  i; 
maintained  at  a  high  temperature.  The  supply  of 
water  shovdd  be  plentiful  during  the  growth  and 
flowering,  but  should  be  reduced  when  the  flowering  is 
over.  SuUons^  Bulb  Catalogue, 


county.  A  swarm  of  bees  alighted  in  a  lane  near  the 
residence  of  a  farmer  named  Pidsley,  who  straightway 
hived  them.  A  neighbour  named  Glenville  declared 
that  the  bees  were  his,  and  shaking  them  out  of  Mr. 
Pidsley's  hive  into  his  own,  carried  them  away. 
Pidsley  sued  in  the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  the 
value  of  the  bees,  and  the  Judpe,  Mr.  Serjeant  Peters- 
dorff,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  said  he  must  with- 
hold his  judgment  till  next  court,  "there  being  a  variety 
of  points  that  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  with 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  wild  animals."  The 
possibility  of  bees  being  regarded  as  wild  animals  was 
a  new  light  for  the  Devonshire  bee-masters. 

Lilies. — The  hardy  border  Lilies  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  garden  plants  known.  They  are  peculiarly 
hardy  and  accommodating,  requiring  no  support  from 
sticks  or  ties  :  several  of  fhem  are  green  all  the  winter, 
and  capable  of  resisting  any  amount  of  frost,  and,  if 
left  alone,  they  increase  rapidly,  and  become  more  and 
more  valuable  every  year.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
their  beauty,  for  that  is  proverbial,  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  many  of  the  most  lovely  Lilies, 
that  are  regarded  as  only  suitable  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  grown  with  great  care  under  glass,  are  really  as 
hardy  as  the  old  common  white  Lily,  and  may  be 
grown  with  it  in  the  same  border.  To  grow  the 
Liliums  well  requires  a  deep,  moist,  rich  loam.  A 
stubborn  clay  may  be  improved  for  them  by  digging 
deeply,  and  incorporating  with  the  staple  plenty  of 
rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould.  They  all  thrive  in 
peat,  or  rotten  turf,  or  indeed  in  any  soil  containing  an 
abundance  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The 
autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  Lilies,  but  they 
may  be  planted  at  any  season,  if  they  can  be  obtained 
in  a  dormant  state,  or  growing  in  pots.  They  should 
be  planted  deep  for  their  size,  say  never  less  than 
6  inches.  When  they  have  stood  some  years,  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  parted,  and  the  borders  should 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  'WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
To  conservatories  proper  the  application  of  a  little 
fire-heat  will  now  be  necessary,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  aid  in  dispelling  any  excess  of  damp,  which  if 
not  neutralised  in  its  effects  by  such  artificial  means,  in 
connection  with  as  much  fresh  air  as  can  possibly  be 
given,  will  become  deposited,  with  an  injurious  effect, 
upon  the  more  delicate  flowers,  to  the  deteriora- 
n  of  the  general  display.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
thoroughly  warm  through  all  flues  during  such  time 
the  sun  shines  and  the  ventilators  can  be  opened 
freely,  to  get  rid  of  any  dampness  that  may  be  contained 
them,  and  subsequently  to  lay  the  fires  ready  for 
eventualities.  Already  here,  in  Essex,  the  thermometer 
^gistered  2°  of  frost  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  such  an 
idication  of  what  we  may  expect  cannot  be  treated 
ghtly  by  those  who  value  the  health  of  their  plants. 
Cape  Pelargoniums  of  the  Rubens  and  Gauntlet  type, 
of  moderately  good  forcing  varieties,  should  now  be 
placed  into  a  moderate  growing  temperature,  such  as 
an  average  of  56°  or  58°.  In  such  a  temperature,  and 
kept  in  the  full  light,  they  will  come  into  bloom  at  a 
very  acceptable  date.  Be  particular  not  to  place  lifted 
plants  o{  Bouvardias^  and  especially  B.  longiflora,  too 
near  to  the  heating  medium,  as  a  dry  arid  atmosphere 
is  very  injurious  to  them  at  this  season.  Give  to 
Salvias,  which  are  about  to  flower  in  pots,  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure.  The  first  batch  of 
Shffia  Pelargo?iiums  should  now  receive  the  smallest 
shift  possible  into  a  free  open  fibrous  compost.  Crock 
the  pots  well,  and  maintain  the  plants  subsequently 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Fuchsias  which  have 
ceased  to  be  attractive  should  now  be  placed  aside 
into  any  situation  where  the  balls  may  readily  become 
dry  enough  to  cause  them  to  shed  their  leaves  and 
cease  growing,  after  which  they  can  be  stored  away  in 
any  dark  place,  where  severe  frosts  cannot  reach  them. 
Specimens  of  Luculias,  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Thyr- 
sacanthus,  and  Begonias,  which  are  about  to  flower, 
should  be  brought  out  prominently,  so  that  they  may 
catch  all  the  light  possible,  to  enhance  thereby  the 
brightness  of  their  subsequent  display.  Sometimes 
Chorozemas,  Cotton-plants  {Gossypium),  Pimeleas, 
Bossictas,  and  Tree  Violets  especially,  will  at  this  season 
show  signs  of  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Such 
plants  should  therefore  be  well  looked  into, 
and  if  necessary  have  the  usual  antidote  applied. 
This  is  with  many  a  favourite  season  for  tying-in  and 
restaking  Indian  Azaleas.  Be  particular  to  well  twist 
each  strand  of  matting  used,  and  which  should  be  the 
best  of  its  kind.  If  matting  of  an  inferior  quality 
is  employed,  or  the  operation  of  tying  is  indifferently 
performed,  the  plants  may  be  expected  to  become 
quickly  deranged  again.  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  of 
London  Bridge,  possess  a  very  soft  and  endurable  kind 
of  reed-grass  for  tymg  purposes,  which,  though  a  light 
material,  may  be  procured  at  something  like  Ij-.  6i/. 
per  lb.,  and  it  will  I  have  no  doubt  prove  a  great 
boon  for  such  purposes  as  the  above  when  sufficiently 
known.  Be  careful  to  keep  Cinerarias  which  are  in- 
tended to  flower  later  than  the  ordinary  stock,  as  cool 
and  as  moist  as  possible,  to  neutralise  their  natural 
tendency  to  flower  at  this  time. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Attend  incessantly  to  the  tan-beds  in  Pineries.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  instances  the  heat  has  not  been 
violent,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  mean, 
may  therefore  be  advisable  to  fill  in  the  tan  around 
the  sides  of  the  plunged  pots,  which  had  been  drawn 
away  for  safety.  In  other  instances  the  pots  may  be  let 
down  to  the  rim,  or  a  little  more  old  or  mixed  tan  may 
be  placed  over  the  surface  to  keep  the  heat  steady. 
Additional  care  will  be  necessary  in  watering  Pines, 
ave  now  fully  entered  the  dull  season  ; 
if    given      about    twice     a    week     all     their    wants 


will  have  been  met.  Still  admit  air  freely  between 
10  A.M.  and  I  P.M.  on  every  fine  day.  A  good 
addition  of  mats  must  be  used  upon  those  Pine  pits 
which  are  heated  for  the  nonce  mainly  by  fermenting 
materials,  as  the  night  temperature  might  at  any  date 
be  expected  to  fall  to  a  somewhat  low  minimum. 
Those  late  Vines  which  are  now  denuded  of  their 
crops,  and  the  wood  and  foliage  of  which  are  obviously 
ripening  kindly,  may  have  the  top  portion  of  their 
branches,  such  portions,  in  fact,  as  are  immatured,  cut 
away.  By  these  means  not  only  will  the  light  and  air 
be  admitted  more  freely  to  the  more  permanent  wood, 
but  by  removing  such  as  is  not  matured  a  further  expendi- 
ture of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  Vines  will  be  saved. 
Make  a  point  of  covering  the  outdoor  Vine  bordas  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  for  during  even  a  day's 
delay  a  deluging  rain  may  fall,  which  will  prove  adverse 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  future.  Continue  to  examine 
hanging  Grapes  and  to  remove  carefully  all  signs  of 
decay.  To  prevent  this  decay,  the  houses  should 
now  be  quite  free  from  drip  and  the  air  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  dry,  to  which  end  the  outer  air  should  not 
be  admitted  with  any  great  freedom  when  highly  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  as  it  often  is  at  this  season.  Prune 
and  dress  successional  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses 
as  soon  as  the  wood  is  sufficiently,  ripened  for  the 
former  process  to  be  undertaken  with  safety.  It  is 
advisable  now  to  replace  the  lights  upon  any  from 
which  they  have  been  removed,  as  though  the  air  will 
do  them  good,  excessive  rains  will  not  at  this  juncture  ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  lights  are  re-fixed,  all  the  air 
possible  must  be  given  by  other  means.  Keep  young 
plants  of  Cucumbers,  progressing  for  mid-winter  fruit- 
ing, pinched  in  at  all  points  but  where  leaders  are 
required  to  extend.  Do  not  let  them  fruit  until  such 
time  as  it  becomes  quite  necessary  in  regard  to  supply. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  if  fruits  show,  no  matter 
how  young  the  plants  maybe,  theyare  permitted  to  grow, 
often  to  the  loss  of  much  of  the  vigour,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  fruit-bearing  capacity  of  the  plants.  Be 
most  particular  not  to  unduly  force  them  just  at  this 
particular  time. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Finish  transplanting  such  biennials  and  perennials  as 
Rockets,  Delphiniums,  Wallflowers,  Siveet  Williams, 
Ceions,  Phloxes,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Antir- 
rhinums, and  any  other  of  the  hosts  of  such  kinds 
raised  from  seed,  and  which  may  require,  for  various 
reasons,  to  be  transplanted  before  winter  sets  in.  The 
varieties  of  edging  Thrift  should  now  be  transplanted 
permanently.  Hardy  deciduous  and  evergreen  Shrubs 
may  also  be  transplanted  with  safety. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
All- 
manured 
turning  the  top  spit  over  loosely,  and  so  laying 
the  air  and  subsequent  frosts  may  permeate  through  it 
,e  utmost.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  throw  it  up 
ridges  where  the  soil  is  at  all  tenacious,  though,  in 
:ase  of  light  soils,  very  rough  digging  is  nearly  as 
good.  Herbs,  such  as  stand  the  winter,  may  now  be 
divided  or  transplanted,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  herb- 
should,  besides,  receive  a  dressing  with  good 
manure.  Give  to  the  crops  of  Whiter  Spinach  another 
L  hoeing,  and  hoe  well  amongst  the 
young  crops  of  Winter  Onions,  Carrots^  Lettuce^ 
Endives  upon  a  fine  day  if  possible. 
Earth-up  well  early  winter  Coilards,  and  moderately 
for  the  present  transplanted  beds  of  early  spring  Cab- 
bages. Transplant  another  batch  of  small  late  Endive 
and  Lettuce  on  to  a  sunny  southern  aspect,  to  succeed 
the  April  stocks.  Take  up  and  store  Scorzonera, 
Salsafy,  Beet,  and  Carrots.  At  the  risk  of  repetition, 
I  again  advise  that  Parsnips  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
till  required  for  use,  and  not  be  taken  up  to  dry.    W.  E, 


spaces  of  kitchen-garden  ground  should 
nd  thoroughly  well   dug,    or   trenched, 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Alpine  Rhododendron  :  G,  IV.  Sow  it  at  once  in  a 
pot  or  pan  of  sandy  peat,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cold  frame 
till  it  vegetates.  Being  tine,  the  seed  must  be  lightly 
covered,  and  must  be  kept  moist  without  washing.  Lay 
a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pot,  to  prevent  evaporation.  By- 
and-by,  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
have  them  pricked  off  into  other  pots  in  similar  soil. 

Apiary:  i?.  I/,  writes :—" Would  some  of  your 
numerous  subscribers  kindly  inform  me  how  I  could 
best  line  a  bee-box  ?  I  am  intending  to  construct  a 
frame-hive  somewhat  similar  to  the  sketch  you  gave  in 
September,  1870— one  alteration  being  a  ridged  top  and 
cover,  the  other  a  feeding  drawer.  To  prevent  the 
internal  heat  from  escaping  so  rapidly  I  thought  of 
lining  the  inside  (ist)  with  strong  brown  paper,  which  is 
an  excellent  retainer  of  heat,  but  it  would  require  oiling 
to  prevent  the  paper  from  pulping  by  the  condensed 
vapours;  or  (2d),  with  leather,  — but  would  not  this  be 
sure  to  mildew?  or  (3d),  with  woollen  cloth  or  closely 
woven  flannel.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  which  of  these 
is  best,  or  what  is  best." 

Blackberry  Plant  :  E.  J.  W.  WTiat  you  call  the 
Blackberry  plant  is,  from  your  description,  evidently 
one  of  the  Phytolaccas— probably  P.  decandra. 

Climbing  Roses  :  Subscriber.  Omitting  whiles,  you  may 
plant  the  following  sorts  on  your  exposed  south  wall. 
Put  in  two  of  each  :— Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Belle  de  Bordeaux,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Celine 
Forestier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Fulgens,  Vivid,  Prince  de 
Joinville,  Laura  Davoust,  Flora,  Red  Rover,  Glory  of 
Waltham,  and  Fellenberg. 
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Encephalartos  :  Subscriber,  West  Gorton.  The  scale 
on  your  Encephalartos  is  a  common  enemy,  many  of 
the  plants  being  infested  with  them  when  imported. 
We  suspect  that  you  have  kept  your  plants  in  too  cold 
a  house,  and  that  their  roots  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
Turn  them  out,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  repot  them  into 
as  small-sized  pots  as  you  can  get  them  into,  and  subse- 
quently plunge  in  bottom-heat. 

Grapes  without  Colour  :  X.  Y.  Most  likely  the 
want  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  "good  crop."  It  is 
either  through  overcropping,  i.e.^  more  fruit  than  there 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  foliage  ;  or  through 
a  want  of  air  whilst  ripening. 

Name  of  Fungi:  T.  S.  P.  Polyporus  sulfureus,  very 
destructive  to  Oaks,  Yews,  &c.  We  do  not  know  what 
Fungus  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  refers  to  in  "Homes 
without  Hands,"  not  having  the  book  at  command. 

Names  of  Plants  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  The  Caper 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  Lathyris).  We  ore  well  aware  that 
the  seeds  are  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  Capers,  but 
the  milky  juice  contained  in  all  Euphorbias  is  of  a  very 
deleterious  character.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  this 
case  the  saturation  in  vinegar  may  correct  the  acridity 
of  the  milk.  For  your  better  guidance  we  make 
the  following  extract  from  Syme's  "English  Botany," 
(vol.  viii.  113) : — "The  capsules  of  this  species  of  Spurge 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Capers,  but  are 
extremely  acrid,  and  not  lit  to  eat  till  they  have  long 
been  macerated  in  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  in 
vinegar:  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are 
even     then    wholesome     as    a     condiment."  —  Cork. 

1.  Quercus  Pseudo-Suber;  2  and  3,  Q.  Ilex,  the  ever- 
green or  Holm  Oak  ;  4,  Cneonim  tricoccum  ; 
5,     Cassinia    leptophylla  ;     6,     Pernettya    mucronata ; 

7,  Coronilla  valentina.— y.  Cocker.  Your  Heaths  are — 
5,  6,  and  8,  E.  vagans  ;  5,  the  red  variety  (rubra),  6  and 

8,  tlie  white  variety  (alba)  ;  No.  7,  the  common  Ling, 
Catluna  vulgaris. — A  De~conian.  Sedum  spectabile. — 
A.    B.     1   and  5.    Erica    striata    {alias    E.    Corsica)  ; 

2.  Calluna  vulgaris  alba  ;  3,  Hypericum  hircinum  ; 
4.  Galium,  probably  G.  linifohum  ;  6,  Sidalcea  oregana 
{alias  Sida  malvasiflora).— £.  H.  Apparently  a  starved 
example  of  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  crispum.  —  Mrs. 
C ha  loner  2CCiA  Twenty  Years'  Subscriber.  Not  recog- 
nised from  the  leaves  alone,  possibly  an  Euonymus  or 
CornMs.  — Old  Subscriber.  Prunus  Padus.— y.  Smith. 
The  Pteris  is  similar  to.  but  not  quite  identical  with, 
the  one  we  noticed  as  fimbriata.  That  is  more  com- 
pletely and  more  evenly  fringed.— ^i'.  Bo^ven.  1.  Cyr- 
toniium   caryotideum  ;     2.     Platyloma  rotundifolium  ; 

3.  Litobrochia  aunta  ;  4.  Blechnum  occidentale ;  s. 
some  multifid  variety  of  Scolopendrium,  too  imperfect 
for  identification  ;  6,  Onychium  japonicum  ;  7,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum.— ir.  E.  ./?.    Pyms  Aria,  the  white 

PlCEA  lasiocarpA  :  Working  Gardener.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  name  lasiocarpa,  is  woolly-fruited,  from 
two  Greek  words,  respectively  signifying  "wool"  ami 

Roses  :  Hortus  Posamm  must  be  more  explicit.  Does 
he  want  Roses  to  plant  against  a  low  south  wall,  3  feet 
high,  or  to  plant  in  a  border  in  front  of  the  wall  ?  How 
many?  Is  it  a  south  or  a  north  aspect  which  is  in- 
tended ?  Querists  cannot  state  their  wants  too  dis- 
tinctly, as  it  is  often  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  an  inquiry,  briefly  put.  Such  a  question  may 
be  plain  enough  to  the  WTiler,  who  knows  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  is  an  enigma  to  us  if  we  have  to  guess 
at  any  of  them. 

Tank  Heating:  Subscriber.  Slates  form  the  best 
covering  for  a  hot-water  tank  used  for  supplying  bottom- 
heat. 

Tarts  :  J.  T.  asks  the  name  of  a  plant  with  clear  shoots, 
hke  those  of  the  Balsam,  and  which  are  generally  used 
in  winter  for  tarts.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a  trailing 
plant.     Can  any  reader  help  him  ? 

Vinegar  Plant  :  R.  H.  would  be  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  if  they  would  inform  him  how  "Grevielle" 
describes  the  Vinegar  Plant.  He  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  work,  and  all  the  information  he 
has  been  able  to  find  is  in  "Loudon's  Chemical  and 
Economical  Botany." 


but  slightly  advanced,  except  in  the  case  of  good  dessert 
Apples,  which  are  now  making  8j.  to  ins.  per  bushel. 
Heavy  goods  in  bulk  under  the  hammer  remain  at  last 
week's  quotations. 


Apples. ^pe^r  \  s 

Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 


Artichckes,  per  doz.  6  < 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  i  a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 


Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun. 


Peaches,  per  doz.  . . 
Pears,  per  dozen  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


Vegetables. 

/.       5.d.    \ 

)  to  8  o  I  Horse  Radish.p. bun. 
o  -  201  Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  perscore.. 
6  —  3  o  I  Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
0  —  1  6  I  Onions,  per  bunch. .  1 
6  —  2  o  I  Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
5  —  081  Peas,  per  quart 


-10'  Turnips,  p.  bunch. . 
-20    Vegetable  Marrows, 

,  New  Round,  55.  to  6j.  ;    K 


Agents  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Catalojiues  free. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
,  and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    ev. 

London, 


■  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhil 
on,  E.C.  :  and  Steam  PlouRh  Works,  Leeds. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  anc 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, looj. ;  Petersburg,  60J.  and  8oj.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50J., 
and  551. ;  packing  Mats,  aoi.,  loj  ,  and  351.  per  100  ;  and  every  othei 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse 
■       '"  ■  Street,  E.G. 


HESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  -id.  to  5^,  per  vard.  advancing  \^d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  -^d^.^^^d.^^d-,  4^^rf.^and  5'^^. 

J.  B&CKBURN  AND  SONS.  Salk'a^nd  Bag  Makfr'sfand"  cTnvas 


K^ 


most  durable.     Price  List,  which  giv 


Catalogues  Received  ;— F.  G.  Godwin.  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots.— Godwin  &  Sons, 
Abridged  Catalogue  of  the  Best  Roses  in  Cultivation. 
—Louis  Van  Houtte,  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Conifers,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.— Charles  Turner,  Catalogue  of  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  Haidy  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Climbing  Plants,  &C.—W.  E.  Rendle,  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Orchard-houses,  Portable  Plant  Protectors, 
and  Ground  Vineries.— Thomas  Perkins,  Trade  Cata- 
logue of  Nursery  Stock.  —Jean  Verschaffelt,  Catalogue 
of  New  and  Rare  Plants.— Stuart  cS:  iMein,  Catalogue 
of  Select  Gladioli.-  L^vfique  &  Sons  (Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris),  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Gladioli,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Orange  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.— William 
Chater,  Catalogue  of  Double  Hollyhocks  and  Roses.— 
Maurice  Young,  Trade  Catalogue  of  Coniferje,  Hardy 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


COMMUNICAT 

J.  M.-A. ; 
-;.  F.  p.-  - 
-w.  c- 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Oct.  20. 

Rather  more  activity  has  been  observed  in  the  markets 

the  last  few  days,  first  quality  fruits  being  in  much  better 

demand.     The  northern  towns,    too.  have  been  sendin" 

orders   more   freely  than  usual  ;    prices,   however,   have 


A\- 


W 


vER^  (S>j;^CLE- 

'  plemiS-Applv 


NURSERY  CLERK.— James  Dickson  &  Sons 
REQUIRE,  for  their  Nurseries,  a  thoroughly  respectable  anti 
competent  CLERK,  accustomed  to  Correspond,  and  who  has  hlled  a 
similar  situation  in  a  larpe  general  Nurserj-.  State  age,  and  all 
p.irticulars  as  to  experience,  salary  expected,  &c— "Newton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


TX/'ANTED,  in  a  London  Wholesale  Seed  House, 
Woric -Apply  by  letter  only  to   HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhi 


Second  Shopman. 


EP.  DIXON  is  REQUIRING  a  respectable  young 
•    Man.  of  gooii  address,  as  SECOND  SHOPMAN.     One  who 

Knowledge  of  Plants.— Apply,  stating 
DI.\ON,\-orkshire  Seed  fotablishment 


salary  expected, . 


W^ 


FRASER,  The  I 


.  liridge  Road,  E. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and    BAILIFF),    of   various    qualifications,    recommended    to 
Hl'NDE°RSONANDS&",'we1iinEtonVu"rs'?i?-,'S'Tohn%u"od^^^ 


G 


ARDENERS.— Thomas   Ke 


&  Co..   Seeds- 


;E'e°nt 


G 


RDENER     (Head). -Age     37,    no    children 

J    thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  generally.     Gooc 
aracter.-W.  J.,  Pine-apple  Nursery.  Maida  Vale.  W. 


ARDENER   (Head).— Age   27,    married,    thn 

S  family;  thoroughly  understands  Flowers,  Fruit  and  A'cgetabl 
Iso  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  No  obieciion  to  a  Single-handed  pla 
hree  years'  character. -J. ^.  EEI.XfONT,  Ewcll.  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29  ;    thoroughly  under 
sUnds  the  profession  in  all  its  various  branches.     No  single 


/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;    thoroughly 

VJ     understands   the  profession    in   all    its   branches;    can   be  well 
recommended  from   present  and   former  employer,  also  by  Mr.  J.  H. 

Ley,  Exotic  \ur5er>-.  Croyd.m.  S  E.,  where  Icttcis  can  be  addressed. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 


:;'ARDENER   (Head,  Working).— Age   29: 

J     thoroughly    understands   Vines.    Pines.    Melons,    Cucumbers, 
ushrooms   Stove  and  Greenhouse   Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 


.     .  .  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 

urrey-— J.  JONES,  address  as  above. 


GARDENER    (Head).  —  Married  ;    thoroughly 
practical  in  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables ; 
also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.     Has  had  extensive  experience  in 


"  Stove  and  Greenhouse   Plants,   the   Erecting  and 
5   of  r'  ■        •    "   --  -         -     .    .-^         - 

r  not  accepted.    Sev< 


nds   of  Horticultural    Buildings,   &c       Single-handed 
1  years"  character.— A.  B.,  13,  Charles  Street, 
i_Square.  London,  W. 

I DEXER   (Head).— Age    43.    marned,   and  has 


has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Early 
Fruits,  Laying-out  Gardens,  and  Erecting  all 
also  the  Planting  and  Thinning  of  Woods;  cc 
Small  Farm.     Twenty  years' 


»  of  Glasshouses; 
take  Charge  of  a 
years  certmcates  irom  late  employers.— Apply 
.      W.    G.."  care  of  Messrs.    Milfigan    &    Kerr, 
en  and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  N.B. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  42,  i 
no  mcumbrance:  steady,  energetic  and  practical, 
acquainted  with  the  Cultivation  of  Grape,  Melon,  Cucui 
Urchard-housc  Fruits,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Conservatory  Plants, 


Stuff,   also  a  know 


idding  Stuff,  al 


on  House,  Westerham, 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed),  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman.— Married  ;  good  practice  in  all  branches. 
Steadv  and  trustworthy.     Good  character  given. -S.  S.,  Post  Office, 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  : 
married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly  understands  Flower  and  Kitcl 
Gardening,  Forcing.  &c.     Highest  personal  character.— W.  B.,  Doc 


thoroughly  unders 


Forcing  Vines,   Peaches,  Cucumbers, 


Age  32;   well  understands   the  profession 
in  last  situation— A.  B.,  D.  Taylor.  ^IJ^d\'a^e■.  RedhilT. 


kept.- 

wards  of  five 


ARDENER.— Single;    used     to     the     House    and 

Kitchen  Garden.     Can  have  four  years' cxcollent  character  from 
d  family.— H.  W.,  Post  Office,  Framingham.  Norfolk. 


ARDENER  (Single),  in  the  Houses  preferred.— 
Age  33.  single  ;  eight  years*  experience.  Good  character  as  to 
'1    particulars,    C.     D  ,    Post    Office, 


iunninghill,  Berks. 


Gentleman's  Establish- 


G ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman 

-A.   B.,  5.St.  John's  Cottages.  Penge,  Surrey,  S.E.       

FORESTER  (Head)  :  will  be  open  to  an  engagen 
in  a  few  weeks. — Age  20  ;  has  had  extensive  experience  on  ! 
of  the  largest  Estates  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  tnoroughiy  unaer- 
stands  the   Management  of  Woods  and   Valuation  of  Timber,  Wire 
Fencing,   Road   Making,  Draining.  &c.     First-class  testimonials  and 

FORESTER,  Gibson  &  Reid,  19.  Lower  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin. 


engagement 


ESTATE  BAILIFF,  or  ESTATE  BAILIFF  and 
GARDENER.— Age  29,  married  ;  understands  all  kinds  of  Estate 
Work,  mcluding  Fencing,  Draining.  Road-making,  Timber  and 
Plantations,  and  General  Repairs  ;  can  Prepare  Plans  and  Specifications 
for  Farm  Buildings,  &c.  Also  a  good  practical  Gardener  ;  has  had  a 
:ncc  in  Laying-out  and  Planting  New  Gardens  and 


ood  deal  of  e 


good  d. 
rieasui 


lagement  of  Plantations;  also 
extensive  experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  the  Cultivation  of 
Stove  and    Greenhouse  Plants,   and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening. 


5  &  Co.,  36.  Lowther  Street,  Cariis 


ESTATE  AGENT,  or  STEWARD  andGARDENEP. 
—Age  ap,  unmarried;  has  Managed,  with  success,  ra  Home 
Farm'of  soo  Acres,  large  Gardens,  Timber  and  Plantations,  and  the 
general  Repairs  of  a  considerable  Landed  Estate ;  is  a  first-class 
Accountant,  Correspondent,  &c.  Highest  references.- E.  F.,  Mr.  H. 
Slater,  High  Strew,  Uttoxeter.    


ESTATE  AGENCY  WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  relating  to  Estate 
and  Farm  Management.  Highest  references.— A.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Appleby,  Westmoreland. 


To  Landed  Proprietors. 
7"  AND  STEWARDSHIP  WANTED    by  a  Gentle- 
application  of  Steam-power  to  the  Cultivation  of  Land.     Can  Erect 
Chemical    Works   or   Manure  Manufactory,   and  make   Manui 
Ur 


-  thorough 
Knowieage  of  Commercial  matters.- Apply  to  Messrs  MILLER, 
ALLARDICE  and  RQBSON,  W.S.,  8,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Stock  and"Feeding,  who  is 
iperienced   in   Erecting 


and  knows  the  Seed  Trade  well.  Agricultural  Seeds  on  Commission 
Irom  a  first-class  house  only.  The  highest  references  can  be  given, 
and    (lill  particulars,  by  applying  to   B.  C.  D.,   Gardencrz'   ChrwticU 


Gardrntrs'  Ckronu 


'  no  SEEDSMEN,  &c.— A  young  Man,  age  28,  single, 

J-      Scotch,  with  eleven  years'  experience,  is  open  for  an  engagement 
either  at  home  or  abroad.     Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Seed  anti 
-   ■     Fancy  Flowerand  Plant  Trade. 


w 


To  Horticulturists,  Horists,  &c. 

ANTED   to  APPRENTICE  a    YOUTH, 

15th  year  {lately  from  school),  where  he  would  have  ; 
oflearning  all  branches  of  the  business.— M.  E.,  6,  Wat 


"r°8S^; 


SALESMAN,  to  a  Market  Gardener.— Age  25  ;    ten 
years'    experience    in    Covent    Garden    Market.— SALESMAN, 
27,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


M^ 


arried  ;    has  had 


.  Carter  &  Co., 


1  Merchants,  High  Holbom, 


SHOPMAN.— Age  27  ;   over  eight  years' 
whole-sale  and  retail ;  first-class  references-— B.  T-  i...  uarutjiers 
Chrvnicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  or  WAREHOUSEMAN.— .\Ke35:  Rood 
experience.     Highest  testimonials.-T.  W.  B-,  Messrs    Thomas 
Gibbs  i  Co-,  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  riccadilli-,  \V. 
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l\/rR.    JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural    and 

Romford.  Essex  ;  late  of  the  lirm  ol  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  R  pad.' 


MR.  LEWIS  S.  WOODTHORPE,  HORTICULTURAL 
Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  Munro  Nurserj',  Sible  Hedrngham, 
Esscx^ SALES  conducted  free  of  charge. 


M 


R.    R.     GAINSFORD. 


LAND    DR.AINAGE.— Estates  and   Farins    Drained 

'"thSmAS    O.     SCOTT,    Land    Agent,   .9,  King's    Arms   Yard, 
Moorgate  Street,  London   EC 


To  Market  Gardeners, 
rpo    BE     LET,    by    Tender,    about    SEVENTEEN 


,'^sl^" 


D.   C.  THO.MF 


Esq,   Squ 


Wliittlngton  Nvirsery,  Higligate  HIU,  N. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  the  whole  of  the 
NURSERY  STOCK  on  2K  acres  walled-in  ground,  incltiding 
the  Span-roof  Greenhouses,  50  feet  by  13  feet,  and  other  Erections  ; 
also  Seed  Shop  and  Dwelling-house,  with  unexpired  Lease  of  20  years, 
situated  in  a  very  improving  neighbourhood,  about  four  miles  from 
the  City.  .     ,  „ 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Nursery  ;  and  of  Mr. 
lAMES  FRASEK.  Horticultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Maylands 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  at  HALF-PAST  ij  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Dutch  BulBs  and  Hardy  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
S.4TURDAY.  October  21,  at  half  past  12  o'clock  precisely.  First-class 
Double  and  Siniile  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  (CROCUSES,  NAR- 
CISSUS. IRIS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI, 
III.IUMS,  and  other  Bulbs,  from  Holland  ;  LILY  of  the  VALLEY 
roots,  from  Belgium  ;  and  a  variety  of  Hardy  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
from  a  well-known  English  Nursery.,  _      , 


M^ 


Sale  of  Imported  OrcUds. 

MR.  J.    C.    STEVENS    will    submit   for   SALE    by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,   King  Street,  Cove  ' 
Garden.  W.C,  on   TUESDAY,   October  24,   at  half-past    la  o'Clo 
precisely,  a  recent  importation  of  the  ONCIDIUM  BIFOLIUM,; 

STEvTnS,  38,"K[ng"st?cct,''covcnt  Garden,  W.C;  if  (or  the  count 
by  enclosing  two  stamps. 


M-^ 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  31,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  valuable 
ORCHIDS,   including    fine    plants    of    Aerides,   Vandas,   Caltleyas, 


Chlslehurst,  Kent. 

To  NURSERYMEN,  GARDENERS,  and  OTHERS. 

MR.     WILLIAM      HODSOLL    is     iSslructed     by 
R.  B,   Berens.  Esq..  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Bui'  " 
Chislehurst,   on    FRIDAY,   October   27,   at   2   for  3    o'Clock, 
FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  -^ARDS  of  excellent  PEAT,  in  conv 
Lots  of  about  10  Yards  each,  situate  close  to  Paul's  Cray  Cor 


May  h 
5LLIS, 


Cray    Commoi 


City  Auction  Rooms. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms. 
38  and35Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
October  31  and  November  2.  at  half-tiast  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
a  first-class  COLLECTION  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  300  fine  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES  of  the  choicest  varieties,  HARDY  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  beautifully  set  with  bloom-buds,  Stc. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms, 
as  above  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Tottenham,  N, 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  3000  well-e 
consisting  of  the    best  Tea-Scented  an 


M 


Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds 
URSERY  STOCK. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  The 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.  (adjoining  the  station.  Great 
n  Railway,  Cambridge  Branch),  on  MONDAY,  October  30, 
for  12  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Mr.   Thos.  Ware  (who  is 


!  NURSERY  STOCK,  compi 


irdy  Climbers.  &c- 

,d  Value's°^LeytSone,  E. 
n  from  all  stations  on  the 


M^ 


AUCTION,  without  reserve,  01 

Oaob''e'r3i,"t™"for'i  o'Clock  pi 
ABLE  NURSERY  STOCK, 
Conifers:  and  Evergreen  Shrub; 
pnsing  a  large  stock  of  beautiful 
feet :  handsome  Cupressus   mac 


"o5«U' 


.Standard  Lih 


Holli 


Je'EngTi'sS  and 
,?raStinu1, 


Dwarf   ROSES. 


FRUIT  TREES,   com- 


Premis 


I  Catalogue 


R.    Parker    to     SELL 
the    Premises,   Exotic    Nurserv 
3NESDAY    and    THURSDA-S 


Tooting,  s.yr. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  ol    E.XTRA  THRIVING  YOUNG 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

"lyr  ESSRS.     PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS    hav 

AUCTION,   without    r 

Tooting,    Surrey,    S.W. 

November  i  and  a,  at  it  lor  13  o'clock  precisely  each  day.  many 

thousands  ol  first-class  extra  NURSERY  STOCK,  remarkably  well 

Nordmlnniana,   PhIs"po,  and   nobiS!°Tii!iiopsis  bo'realis.  Thujas  in 


Tulips,  &c. 


enComllr'i 

beauti 

isei 

^Phodo^d' 

iL'^Hl^yL 

s^Co 

ndtr-lt^ei^N 

tB"^' 

LyJ^h. 

rior  to 

the  Sale.    Cata 
,neers,Leytonsto 

n'^^E 

Gravesend  Nurseries. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.      PROTHEROE      AND      MORRIS     : 
instructed  by  Mr.    Thos.    Eves  (successor  to    the  late   1 
England   Clarke)   to  SELL  by  AUCTION,   on    the    Premises, 


njlfl 


MONDAY, 
12  o'clock  precisely  each  ( 
portion   of  the    land    beii 

t  week.  


iioSil- 


Notice  ol  an  Important  and  Extensive  Sale  of 

Brox  Nurseries,  Chertsey,  Surrey:  within  ij.^  mile  of  the  Chertsey, 
Addlestone,  and  Woking  Stations,  on  the  South-Western  Railway. 

JW.'\TERER  AND  SONS  have  been  instructed  by 
•  Messrs.  Gray  i  Son,  in  consequence  of  the  Dissolution  of 
Partnership,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon  the  Premises,  on 
MONDA'i^  October  30,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely 
each  day,  the  whole  Sf  the  very  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK  on 
16  acres  of  Land,  consisting  of  400  dozen  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf 

private  Buyers  and  the  Trade  ;  upwards  of  70,000  choice  Conifers, 
from  6  inches  to  5  feet,  including  Cedrus  Deodara,  Pinus  excclsa, 
Pinus  Laricio,  Cedrus  atlantica.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Pinus 
Nordmanniana,  Picea  nobilis,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Pinus  austriaca, 
Araucarias  and  Thujas :  1000  Acer  Negundo,  2  feet  to  6  feet;  3000 

5  feet  to  7  feet ;  5000  Acacias,  from  s  feet  to  7  feet ;  20CO  Poplars  of 
sorts,  5  feet  to  6  feet :  2000  Limes,  from  2  feet  to  7  feet ;  20,000  Green 
Hollies,  50,000  Seedling  ditto,  1000  Variegated  (iitto;  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, from  5  feet  to  9  feet  r  1000  Kalmia  latifolia ;  3000  Common  Yews, 


gal  ditto  r  is.oooj 


fX^:t 


Jomamental'^lami^ng,  an?  a  gr'ei 
.'and'ofhers,  to  this  Stock,  the  who 


E°e  'mixed  'shrubs"fit"^for"i^i^ 


previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 

ncipal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 

Messrs,  WATERER  AND  SONS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertsey, 

ailw?y'°communication    for  goods    from 


who  will  forwai 

N.B.    Thei 
Chertsey  St;. 


Continuation  of  Great  Nursery  SaJe. 

TyTR.    HENRY   WALTERS    will    COI'"" 


?„°do'd''e''nS 


NTINUE  the 

!lley  Rocks 
I  I  NE.\T, 


,  Mr,  A.  B.  FOX.Tht 


Be  Mr.  B.  Glendlunlng,  DeceEised. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  of  NINE  DAYS'  ABSOLUTE  CLEAR 
ANCE  SALE  of  the  entire  and  very  extensive  Nursery  Stock,  Con 
servatories.  Greenhouses,  Tools.  Trade  Erections,  valuable  H  orse, 
.Market  Cart,  and  Complete  Plant,  on  the  Premises,  Chiswick 
Nurseries,  High  Road,  Turnham  Green,  and  Chiswick  Lane. 

"VTR.  ].J^.   SMIT_H_js_  instiTict^ed  by  the  Executri: 


MONDAY  and 


SELL  by    AUCTION, 

TUESDAY,  October  30  and  31 ;'  WEDNeSiAY,  THURSDA-Y  a 
FRIDAY,  November  I,  2  and  3,   and   continuing  on  No, 
8  and  o,   commencing  each  day  at  It  for  12  o'clock  pur 
extensive  and  beautifully   varied    NURSERY  STOCK, 


ed  the  Thursday,  Frida: 


LANE  NURSERY 


To  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Others  engaged 

in  PLANTING. 
IMPORTANT  and  EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  POYSER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  at  the  Tansley  Nurseries,  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  . 
TUESDAY.  November  7.  and  three  following  days,  at  half  past 
o'clock  each  day  (Mr.  J.  Smith,  Sen  ,  having  decided  on  clearing  ( 
a  portion  of  his  extensive  stock)  EVERGrEEN  and  FLOVVERiN 
SflRUBS  and  TREES,  suitable  for  planting;  FOREST  TREE 
RHODODENDRONS,  IRISH  YEWS,  of  large  and  small  sizes, 
large  quantities  ;  also  large  quantities  of  the  following.— THOR 
QUICKS,  SCOTCH  FIR,  LARCH,  SPRUCE,  OAK,  ASH,  a; 
Mountain  ASH.     Upwards  of  1000  Lots. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  m  days  prior  10  Sale,  and  further  informati 
obtained? from  Mr.  SMITH,  sen,;  or  from  Mr.  POYSER,  Auctioned 


,J.B.,on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4, . 

DA'V'S. 

TO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  ir 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eight 
Acres,    consisting    of    FRUIT,     FOREST,    and     ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  and 

->OTATOS.  ol  „..o 

Gard, 
MONDA'?  wifh^the^LadyiiJich  Nuraeo-,  containing  the  largei 
Transplanted  Forest  Trees. 
logues  may  be  had  after  Novembei 


.B',;orfrom,Mr.  WELtilL 


The  Nurseries,  MIU  HiU,  Hendon,  TS.W. 

t  J;  of  a  Jlile  and  a  Mile  respectively  from  the  stations 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  HUMBERT  AND  COX  have  received 
instructions  from  Messrs.  Wright  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises.  The  Nurseries,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon.  on  WEDNESDAY 
and  THURSDAY.  October  25  and  26.  each  da 
FOUR  HUNDRED  LOTS   i 


I'Clock  precisely. 


T.  g?g\I 


NURSERY  STOCK, 
n  Thuja  japonica,  T.  Lobbii,  T.  a 
lis,  Cedrus  Deodara.  Pinus  excels 
™iana,    Abies__Douglasii,    Welling 


had  «  'The'S urse"ri'es,TriK'Hil'l";'  W° 
Red  Lion,  The  Hyde  ;  Candi 


ty  Chronicle  Office,  15,  Dul 
!  Office,  Barnet ;  Peahen  and  George,  St. 
bcrcom  Arms,  Stanmore  ;  Three  Crown 
shey ;  Queen's  Head  and  Railway  Hotel 
Hotel,   Harrow:    Chequi 


rif/  Hei 


Hempstead  :  Crown, 


Crown  Hotels,  Watford  ;  and  (free  by  p 
AND  COX,  Land  and  Timber  Sur^•eyors 
Agen.sandAuctioneers,  88,  St.  James' 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1871.— The  TWENTY-THIRD  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE.  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN.  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
Bingley  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  November  25.  27.  28.  20.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOtfSAND  TVVO  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 
PRIZE     LISTS,     CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 

'"■fhe  e'StRIEs'cLOSE  0 

Offices,  39,  New  Street,  Bir 


AGRICULTURAL   HALL,  ISLINGTON, 
MONDAY  afternoon,  December  4,  and  Four  following  Days. 
Intending  Exhibitors  arc  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms  b> 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  an  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

„       B.  For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„      C.  For  a  BEAST  in  extra  Stock 
SHEEP.  D.ForaPenofthree  WETHERS. 

.       E    For  a  Pen  of  three  EWES.  (Stock 

F.   For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Exln 
PIGS.  „      G.   For  a  Pen  of  three  PIGS  (in  anv  Class). 

„      H.   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  I. 


ind  all  i 


1  application  to  Mr.  DA 
Office  of  the  Honorarj'  Secretarj 

?omm'uni'c"ati'ons  respecting  the  She 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1871. 

IN  one  of  our  brief  leading  paragraphs  last  week 
but  scant  justice  was  done  by  Mr.  BiDDELL  to 
the  profits  of  Sugar-Beet  Growing.  The  Beet 
was  saddled  with  the  entire  cost  of  its  tillage 
and  manure,  and  it  speaks  well  for  its  profitable- 
ness to  the  farmer  that  it  was  able  to  bear  the 
burden  and  show  a  nett  profit  of  £i  12s.  per 
acre.  Try  any  other  of  our  green  crops  in  the 
same  way,  and  most  of  them  would  reveal  a  loss. 
Hence  the  common  rernark  that  green  crops  do 
not  pay,  and  the  common  practice  of  charging 
part  of  the  expense  of  manures,  &c.,  to  the  suc- 
ceeding grain  crops.  The  fact  is,  those  crops 
perform  most  of  the  offices  of  a  bare  fallow 
to  the  land,  and  when  thoroughly  worked  and 
managed,  the  latter  sometimes  costs  as  much  as 
from  ^8  to  £\Q  per  acre.  In  that  case  the 
returns  are  nil.  Even  the  feeding  value  of 
Turnip  or  Mangel  does  not  often  exceed  .£6  or 
^8  per  acre,  while  the  expense  of  their  production 
is  certainly  within  a  pound  of  that  of  Sugar-Beet. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  extra  pound 
of  expense  is  incurred.  A  shilling  or  two  on  the 
hoeing  and  the  pulling  is  easily  accounted  for, 
but  an  entire  pound  extra  per  acre  for  labour  on 
the  Beet  crop  is  not.  Still,  taking  it  so,  is  there  any 
other  green  crop,  or  proper  preparation  for  Wheat, 
which  can  show  such  a  profit  as  the  Sugar-Beet  ? 
Now,  before  discussing  the  returns  from  Sugar- 
Beet,  let  us  remark  upon  the  estimated  yield  of 
15  tons  per  acre.  It  is  a  low  yield,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in- 
creased. We  have  had  a  succession  of  critical 
seasons  since  the  introduction  of  sugar-growing 
at  Lavenham—  two  seasons  excessively  dry, 
and  this  one  wet  and  changeable  ;  yet  24  tons 
per  acre  have  been  grown  at  Lavenham,  and  five 
of  the  best  crops  of  roots  in  1869  weighed  24, 
2 1  J,  19,  15,  and  I4y  respectively  ;  the  tops  of  the 
same  crops  were  6,  gi,  11,  8,  8^  tons  per  acre. 
With  such  facts  actually  accomplished,  it  is 
rather  discouraging  to  be  tied  down  to  15  tons 
per  acre.  It  has  never  been  denied  that  three 
or  four  roots  of  Sugar-Beet  may  be  grown  on  the 
same  space  occupied  by  a  large  Mangel  ;  and  as 
the  Sugar-Beet  is  much  more  dense,  and  conse- 
quently weighty  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than 
the   Mangel,  it  follows  that  the  yield   ought   to 
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equal  it.  It  was  found  to  do  so  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Norfolk  Fanner 
that  it  will  also  do  so  in  England. 

Then,  again,  in  Mr.  Biddell's  return  for 
Sugar-Beet  there  is  an  item  of  Ts.  put  down 
for  the  tops.  This  is  the  valuation  for  6  or 
7  tons  !  The  very  least  that  the  best  growers, 
according  to  the  returns  hitherto  published,  have 
been  able  to  grow,  is  6  tons  per  acre.  Juicy, 
crisp,  sweet  green  food,  greedily  devoured  by 
stock,  for  \s.  a  ton  !  and  beef  and  mutton  still 
IS.  a  pound.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  is  to  use 
them  while  they  are  good  ;  but  if  we  take  them 
at  only  \s.  a  ton,  then,  at  7  tons  per  acre,  another 
guinea  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
Beet  crop.  Then  the  matter  would  stand  thus  : — 


Total  cost  of  production,  including  rent,  rates,  interest 
on  capital,  and  allowing  no  drawback  for  unexhausted 
jnanures,  &c.,  that  go  to  benefit  the  Wheat  and  suc- 
ceeding crop3         11  15    o 

Profits  per  acre         £i  \i    o 

But  raise  the  produce  to  20  tons  per  acre          . .         . .  i,to    o    o 
Grow  less  leaf,  say  6  tons 140 

£^i  r"o 

Expenses,  as  before 11  15    o 

Profits  per  acre  £q     cj     a 

And  this  is  by  no  means  the  ma.\imum  yield 
of  this  crop. 

By  overweighting  the  crop  with  the  entire  cost 
of  production,  and  underestimating  its  yield, 
some  seem  to  think  that  higher  prices  may  be 
screwed  out  of  the  sugar  factors  for  the  roots.  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
by  putting  on  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  Sugar- 
Beet,  as  was  suggested  at  Stowmarket  the  other 
day,  this  new  industry  will  be  strangled  in  its 
infancy,  to  the  injury  of  British  agriculture  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country.  A  grand 
project  to  build  a  factory,  costing  ^25,000,  and 
to  take  the  produce  of  600  acres  for  five 
years  at  ^i  per  ton,  with  so  much  pulp  or  Beet 
bread  backat  12^-.  per  ton,  or  without  pulp  £\  \s. 
per  ton  for  the  roots,  is  in  abeyance  for  the  present, 
as  the  farmers  declined  to  guarantee  the  roots. 
It  seems  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  agriculturists  whether  their  true  interest 
does  not  lie  rather  in  increased  production  than 
in  a  higher  price  for  the  Sugar-Beet.  With  the 
latter  ranging  from  13/.  to  ^i  a  ton  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  sugar- 
maker  can  afford  to  pay  25/.  in  England  ;  and 
with  the  feeding  value  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  or 
Turnips  ranging  from  something  like  ^^6  to  £\2 
per  acre,  surely  it  must  pay  better  to  grow  Sugar- 
Beet,  returning  from  £\<^  to  £2^  or  ^30  per 
acre  ;  the  latter  leaving  as  good  a  tilth  and  as 
large  reserve  of  prodtictive  force  in  the  ground 
for  the  succeeding  crop  as  the  former. 

No  difference  has  been  found  in  the  Wheat 
crops  after  Sugar-Beet,  and  those  after  Mangels, 
or  other  green  crops.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  exhausting  crop,  such  as  Kohl  Rabi  or  Cab- 
bage. Its  extra  percentage  of  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  atmosphere,  and  not  drawn  up 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  experience  of  so  good  an  observer  and  so 
practical  a  farmer  as  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Southrop, 
Lechlade,  is  well  worth  recording,  especially 
when  the  circumstances  were  difficult  or  unusual. 
Mr.  Edmonds,  like  all  other  English  stock- 
owners,  was  in  difficulties  last  autumn,  owing  to 
the  unusual  drought  of  1870,  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  cattle  food.  There  was  no  hay — no 
aftermath— no  Turnips  :  there  was,  however, 
straw  of  unusually  excellent  quality.  "  It  soon 
became  evident,  not  only  that  the  hay  must 
be  most  sparingly  used,  but  also  that  the 
oat  and  barley  straw  would  be  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  fodder  through  the  winter.  These 
also  must  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
wheat-straw,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  how  to 
make  the  latter  most  palatable  and  most  digest- 
ible. By  some,  treacle  was  given,  and  with  good 
results:  i  lb.  or  \\  lb.  per  day,  besides  meal, 
being  allowed  to  each  beast.  By  others.  Linseed 
was  used  (I  was  one  of  those  who  did  so),  boiled 
or  steamed,  and  thrown  over  the  chaff." 

Mr.  Edmonds,  whom  we  are  quoting,  de- 
scribes in  the  current  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  his  own  management,  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  do  so,"  he  says,  "not  because  I  consider  that  my 
plan  was  better  than  others,  but  because  I  can  describe 
it  more  minutely.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  great  indiscreet- 
ness  in  the  previous  summer,  for,  finding   some  of  my 


I  bought 


intended  mowing  ground  too  bad  a  ci 
grazing  cattle  to  stock  it,  disliking  to 
already  had,  and  depending  upon  rain  to  give  a  sufficient 
supply  of  grass.  The  consequence  was  that  the  former, 
later  in  the  season,  robbed  my  others  of  some  hay,  and 
those  others  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  the  yards  early 
in  October,  none  the  better  for  their  summers  keep. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  piece  of  bad  luck  or 
bad  management,  I  ventured— stock  being  very  low  in 
price — to  purchase  more  cattle,  tempted  the  more  to  do 
so  by  having  had  built  some  new  cattle  boxes,  which  I 
wanted  to  fill.  To  find  Lent  corn  straw  for  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  began  to  do  so,  mixing  it  with  a  little 
wheat-straw,  but  soon  found  that  my  sheep  would  be 
minus  straw  if  I  continued  the  plan,  so  determined  to 
feed  them  upon  wheat-straw — some  wholly  so  ;  for  others, 
mixing  it  with  oat-straw.  We  had  it  cut  into  chaff,  and 
for  the  yearlings  we  added  i  lb.  of  Linseed  and  i  lb.  of 
bean  and  barley  meal  per  beast  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
IS.  qd.  per  week,  the  Linseed  and  meal  being  steamed  and 
thrown  boiling  over  the  chaff  and  well  mixed  with  it.  At 
one  place  I  steamed  the  straw-chaff,  but  I  hardly  know 
that  we  found  sufficient  difference  in  the  thriving  of 
the  animals  to  warrant  the  expense.  Truly,  that 
was  not  very  much.  The  smell,  especially  when 
mixed  with  one-tenth  hay,  was  like  that  of  new  hay  ;  the 
knots  in  the  straw  were  softer,  and  its  feel  altogether  so  in 
the  hand,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  been  more  easily  digested  ;  but  practically  I  cannot 
say  that  there  was  enough  difference  for  either  me  or  the 
feeder  to  remark  it.  With  this  food,  assisted  by  artificials 
(corn  and  Linseed),  I  succeeded  in  grazing  o.xen,  which 
not  only  paid  for  what  they  ate,  but  realised  a  handsome 
profit  as  well.  After  selling  these  fat  cattle,  just  before 
and  just  after  Christmas,  I  had  left  my  yearlings,  milking 
cows,  in-calf  heifers,  and  between  50  and  60  young  beasts 
coming  two  years  old.  From  these  last  I  selected  20  of 
the  best  of  the  heifers  and  the  six  best  steers  to  keep 
round,  leaving  about  30,  with  regard  to  which  came  the 
question.  What  must  I  do  with  them?  I  could  sell 
them,  but  only  at  a  very  low  price— so  low  as  to  lose 
money  upon  their  cost  to  the  time ;  I  could  possibly 
keep  them  upon  \\heat-straw  and  2  or  3  lb.  of  corn 
and  cake,  but  then  they  would  probably  pay  nothing 
for  the  winter's  keep  ;  or  I  could  try  and  fatten  them  for 
the  June  market  on  wheat-straw  and  boiled  Linseed  and 
meal.  From  among  these  courses  capable  of  being  adopted 

1  elected  to  try  the  last,  and  put  them  into  my  cattle- 
pits  just  after  Christmas,  having  given  them  before  that 
time  mixed  straw  and  a  little  meal.  From  that  time  until 
the  middle  of  March  each  animal  had  3  lb.  of  meal  and 

2  lb.  of  Linseed  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  +s.  per  week  ; 
after  which,  until  May  7,  they  had  7  lb.  of  meal  and  2^  lb. 
of  Linseed,  at  a  cost  of  about  'js.  per  week.  From  that 
time  until  they  were  sold  their  cost  was  about  95.  per  week. 
They  consumed  daily  about  2  bush,  of  chaff  e,ach,  part  of 
them  having  one-tenth  hay  and  nine-tenths  wheat-straw, 
and  the  others  no  hay  at  all.  They  have  paid  from  the 
beginning  of  January,  on  the  average,  from  about  _,^8  lor. 
to  _^9  per  head  ;  14  of  them  being  sold  in  May  and  the 
last  three  on  July  25.  One  went  wrong,  and  made  only 
^'3.  I  had  reason,  so  far,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
.*\s  to  my  remaining  cattle,  fed  as  before  stated  (i  lb.  Lin- 
seed and  I  lb.  meal),  the  yeariings  I  had  to  spare  went  out 
at  £q  each,  and  I  never  had  my  2-year-old  heifers  and 
steers  look  better  ;  their  allowaiice  of  artificials  had  been 
a  little  more  liberal,  costing  about  3^.  per  week  ;  still  they 
had  no  hay,  but  only  mixed  straw  (wheat  and  oat)  for 
their  chaff.  I  learnt,  too,  what  I  dare  say  many  have  long 
known— that  Linseed  is  an  exceedingly  good  thing  for 
milking  cows.  I  gave  it  them  until  April,  when,  having 
some  grass,  I  substituted  it  and  me.al  for  the  boiled  Lin- 
seed, and  the  milk  w.as  immediately  reduced  in  quantity 
and  in  richness.  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that 
I  believe  that  pits  or  boxes  for  feeding  cattle  are  very 
much  better  than  any  other  description  of  stall.  They 
save  Utter,  prevent  any  waste  of  valuable  manure,  and  the 
cattle  are  quieter  and  feed  quicker." 

Our  readers  will,  we  believe,  thank  us  for  thus 
bringing  prominently  before  them  such  a  well 
advised  and  successful  piece  of  good  management. 


A  PORTION  only  of  a  fair  supply  of  English 

Wheat  was  disposed  of  on  Monday  at  Mark  Lane,  but 
at  the  extreme  prices  of  that  day  se'nnight.  On  Wed- 
nesday   a   slow   demand   prevailed    for   all   qualities, 

though  at  Monday's  rates. Choice  beasts  sold    at 

higher  prices  than  in  the  previous  week  at  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  on  Monday  ;  choice  sheep  also 
secured  higher  prices,  as  also  did  calves.  Thursday's 
trade  was  on  the  whole  dull  :  supply  and  demand  were 

fairly  balanced. There  is  a  steady  demand  for  all 

descriptions  of  Hops. 

The      Herefordshire      AcRictn^xuRAL 

Society  has  held  its  annual  meeting  during  the  past 
two  days.  The  show  was  a  full  average  one,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  of  cattle  breeders  as  to  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  which  no  doubt  kept  many  first-class 
animals  at  home  which  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
the  showyard.  The  principal  feature  was  the  collec- 
tion of  Hereford  stock,  and  especially  of  bulls.  The 
best  lots  of  sheep  were  of  the  Shropshire  breed  ;  pigs 
were   of    average  quality,     but    horses   were  a   very 
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show. 


of 
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cattle 


Roberts,  of  Pembridge,  Leominster  ;  Mr. 
Madeley ;  Mr.  V.  Turner,  Pembridge ;  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Broadward,  Leominster.  Sir  J.  R. 
Bailey,  M.P.,  took  the  2d  prize  for  the  best  pair  of 
heifers.  In  the  sheep  classes  Mr.  R.  Farmer,  of 
Frodesley,  Mr.  Doivning,  of  Holm  Lacey,  and  Mr. 
Jowett,  of  Old  Weir,  were  the  successful  competitors  ; 
and  in  pigs  the  best  of  the  premiums  were  awarded  to 


Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  of  Long  Compton,  Shipston- 
on-Stour.  Premiums  for  horses  came  to  Mr.  Sher- 
ratt,  of  Ocle- Pilchard,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Broadward, 
and  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Hampton  Bishop.  There  was  a 
fair  lot  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  showyard. 

The  SuGAR-SoRGHUM  (Sorghum saccharatum), 

about  the  value  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  this 
country  a  short  time  since,  appears  to  have  attracted  a 
similar  amount  of  attention  in  India, — the  interest  of 
the  authorities  in  Madras  having  been  excited  by  a 
paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  by  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  Government,  who  was  sent  to  China 
to  observe  the  cultivation  of  Sorgho  and  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  sugar  from  its  juice.  Colonel  BoDDAM, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
of  Madras,  communicated  the  following  substance  of 
this  paper  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
chief  commissioner  of  Mysore.     He  says  :— 

"This  remarkable  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
China.  Its  giant  growth,  and  its  beautiful  and  graceful 
appearance,  and  refreshing  greenness  in  the  driest  season, 
and  the  expectation  of  finding  it  a  rival  to  Sugar-Beet, 
induced  the  French  Consul  at  Shanghai  to  send  some 
Sorgho  seed  to  his  Government.  In  1854  Mr.  Browne, 
agent  of  the  United  States'  Patent  Oflice,  took  to  America 
some  French  seed,  which  was  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  plant  was  cultivated  by  a  few  farmers,  but  it 
received  little  attention  until  an  ex-governor  of  South 
Carolina  reported  the  results  of  his  trials  to  a  farmers' 
club,  which  brought  Sorgho  into  notice.  Since  1855  its 
cultivation  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
great  cropsof  thecountry.  It  is  grown  in  France  and  Algeria 
for  alcohol  chiefly,  and  in  America  for  seed,  forage,  sugar 
syrup,  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  beer.  In  the  10  North- 
western States,  where  it  flourishes,  there  were  in  1864 
366,670  acres  of  Sorgho,  and  Sorgho  sugar  was  selling  at 
Chicago  at  i,\d.  per  lb.  But  for  sugar  Sorgho  has  turned 
out  a  failure'  Its  great  merit  as  a  forage  plant  is  its 
principal  recommendation,  and  on  this  point  an  official 
report  of  the  United  States'  Agricultural  Department  has 
declared  that  the  value  of  Sorgho  for  feeding  stock  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  other  crop,  as  a  greater  amount  of 
nutritious  fodder  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  a  shorter  time 
within  a  given  space,  and  more  cheaply.  While  grass 
yields  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  Sorgho  will  yield 
from  2  to  9  tons  of  dry  fodder.  Sorgho  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  Com  flourishes.  The  seed  is  sown  for  trans- 
planting on  warm  ground,  finely  broken,  in  the  middle 
of  .April.  The  young  plants  are  watered  with  Uquid 
manure  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
watering  is  repeated  night  and  morning  if  the  weather  is 
dry.  They  are  picked  out  when  6  inches  high  in  rows 
3  feet  wide  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  are 
again  watered  with  liquid  manure  when  a  foot  high.  Weeds 
are  kept  down  by  hoeing  until  the  cane  matures,  about 
November.  The  crop  begins  to  come  to  market,  however, 
early  in  September,  or  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  sufficiently 
sweet  for  chewing.  .A  Chinese  labourer  earning  lod.  per 
day  can  cultivate  about  2  acres  during  the  six  months 
that  the  crop  needs  his  labour.  In  .America  it  is  found 
that  Sorgho  can  be  successfully  grown  on  all  lands  where 
a  fair  crop  of  Indian  Com  can  be  grown.  Deep  loose 
warm  soil,  even  of  poor  quality,  produce  the  sweetest  and 
most  juicy  stalks.  Irrigation  is  recommended,  but  can 
seldom  be  attained  in  the  United  States.  In  deep  black 
loam  Sorgho  reaches  a  height  of  16  or  18  feet ;  what  will  it 
not  do  in  our  future  sewage  farms?  The  juice  of  the 
giant  growth  is  not  so  sweet,  nor  is  it  easily  crystallised. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  24  hours  in  tepid  water,  in 
which  I  oz.  of  saltpetre  is  dissolved  to  every  six  gallons. 
It  is  then  dusted  with  gypsum,  and  drilled  2  feet  apart 
and  20  seeds  per  foot  (for  forage).  In  seven  or  eight  days 
a  horse  subsoil  plough  is  put  between  the  rows,  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other.  This  cultivation  is  repeated  as 
the  crop  advances,  but  the  plants  must  not  be  earthed  up. 
The  upper  roots  spring  from  the  stalk  above  the  groimd, 
and  they  must  be  left  exposed.  The  first  cutting  may  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  large  enough  for  stock,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  two  others  will  follow.  To  dry  the 
crop  it  should  be  set  up  in  shocks,  and  the  shocks  built 
with  precaution  for  ventilation.  One  man  with  a  subsoil 
plough  can  cultivate  10  acres." 

The  seeds  of  Sorghum  saccharatum  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  sown  in  several  districts  of  India,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  which  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of 
the  plant  as  a  sugar  producer  were  anything  but  satis- 
factory. In  some  cases  the  seeds  did  not  germinate 
freely,  and  in  most  instances  the  plants  were  small, 
and  contained  little  or  no  saccharine  juice,  and  that  of 
an  inferior  quality. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
Besides  the  two  Shorthorn  bulls,  noticed  last  week, 
the  Sobraon  carried  out  some  first-rate  Hereford  cattle, 
selected  by  Mr.  Duckham.  Among  these  were  the 
1st  prize  yearling  heifer,  from  Wolverhampton,  a  grand 
animal  from  the  Mariow  herd,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Green,  and  two  young  bulls,  St.  Thomas  3D  by  the 
celebrated  St.  Thomas  (222S),  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
The  Grove ;  and  Avonbury  by  Avon  (2393),  from 
the  Baysham  Court  herd.  Messrs.  Dangar  &  Co. 
have  sent  Commander  and  Knightley  King,  two 
Shorthorn  bulls,  the  former  bred  by  Mr.  Grove,  of 
Castle  Grove,  Letterkenny,  Ireland  ;  the  latter  from 
the  herd  of  the  Rev.  J.  Storer ;  Queen  Duchess  zd 
from  the  same  herd,  and  Alexandra  from  that  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  Harlowbury.  Their  Herefords  consist 
of  two  bulls  and  two  heifers ;  the  bulls  are.  Royal 
Head,  a  winner  of  first  Royal  honours  at  Wolverhamp- 
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ton  ;  and  Fairfax  by  Avon  (2393),  from  Baysham 
Court :  together  with  two  heifers  by  that  grand  bull 
Stanway,  winner  of  first  honours  at  Oxford,  bred  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  The  Rodd.  The  1st  prize  Hereford  year- 
ling bull,  Pearl  Diver,  accompanies  this  lot,  for 
Mr.  Nowlan,  West  Maitland. 

Mr.   R.   W.   Reynell's  sale,  which  was  some 

time  since  indefinitely  postponed,  is  to  talie  place  next 
Tuesday  at  Killynon,  Killucan,  Ireland.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton informs  us  that  the  herd  has  been  bred  for  30  years 
from  two  tribes  of  Shorthorns  imported  by  the  late 
Mr.    Robert  Holmes  and   Mr.    Thomas   Barnes,  and 

)d  with  Westland  bulls  of  the 
will  also  be  offered  some  good 
Herefords,  bulls  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick's  strain, 
about  200  well  bred  ewes,  some  pure  bred  Berkshire 
pigs  of  the  Throckmorton  sort,  and  several  thorough- 
bred fillies. 

The  Shorthorn  herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Stratton, 

of  Burderop,  has  been  divided  between  two  of  his  sons, 
Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of  the  Duffryn,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton,  Alton,  Devizes. 

Grand  Duke  of  Kent  2d  by  Lord  Ox- 
ford 2d  (20,215),  and  from  Grand  Duchess  t)th,  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Slye,  has  been  sold  to  Lord 
Bective,  of  Underley  Park,  Kirby  Lonsdale,  for 
1000  gs. 

There  is   something   charming   in  the  simple 

and  yet  autocratic  utterances  of  the  "  Kirklevington 
Philosopher."  No  qualifying  expressions  render  his 
teaching  indistinct,  and  dissent  from  his  opinions  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  him  as  in  the 
least  degree  possible.  "  *  *  No  other  breed  of  Short- 
horns," he  writes,  "show  a  family  likeness  except  my 
own.  Nor  has  any  other  breed  of  Shorthorns  the 
same  hair  and  handling  as  mine  have  ;  nor  can  it  be 
obtained  but  through  my  strain  of  blood  ;  for  it  runs 
in  the  blood,  and  none  now  can  be  found  that  have 
the  old  Hubback  blood,  and  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  of  Mr.  James  Brown's  old  Red  Bull,  and  these 
two  bulls  were  the  last  remains  of  those  breeds, 
which  had  been  so  long  eminent  as  Shorthorns  *  *  * 
which  was  before  the  time  when  the  Messrs.  Colling 
began  breeding,"  This  is  speaking  with  authority  : 
dogmatic  teaching  more  positive  than  usually  falls  from 
human  lips.  Still  there  is  a  relief  even  in  dogmatism, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  on  many  points  Mr.  Bates 
had  a  right  to  hold  strong  opinions.  Hear  him  explain 
the  origin  of  his  best  tribes,  and  mark  the  care  with 
which  parents  were  selected  for  the  coming  Duchesses, 
and  also  the  test  of  merit  applied — utility  : — 


smallest  consumers  of  any  cattle   I   ever  tried  on  hay 
alone  in  winter  ;  and  have  ever  found  the  consumption  of 
hay  correspond  with  the  consumption  of  Turnips 
given  singly." 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Jacob 

Wilson's  (senior  steward)  report  of  live  stock  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Journal,  as  bearing  on  a  point  now  attracting  som 
attention  : — 

"Except  in  2-year-old  and  yearling  heifers  the  show 
of  Shorthorns  at  Wolverhampton  could  not  be  considered 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  exhibitions.     Many 
account  for  this.     Since  1868  the  Canadiar 
and  Australians  have  bought  up  most  of  the  best  yearl 
and    2-year-old  bulls    and    heifers    at    good    prices 
exportation,  consequently  exhibitors  have  not  those  speci- 
mens to  send  forward  as  fully  matured  and  developed 
animals.     Moreover,  the  higher  bred  Shorthorns  have  ir 
the  same  period  become  immensely  advanced  in  value, 
whilst  pure  and  fashionable  pedigrees  command  such 
extreme  prices  that  selection  is  avoided,  and  the  bad  with 
the  good  are  left  to  grow  together,  Lke  Tares  and  Wheat, 
till  an  auction  is  held,  which  scatters  them  far  and  wide 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pure  stock  of  the 
country,  though  more  may  be  bred,  is  hardly  hkely  to  be 
much  improved  in  symmetry  and  quality,  for  there  is  an 
apparent  coarseness  in  some  of  the  more  fashionable  lines 
of  blood." 


"  I  should  mention  here  that,  previous  to  Mr.  C. 
CoUing's  Hubback,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
best  Shorthorns  were  high  hooks,  and  the  fore-quarters 
small,  and  very  lightly  lyred,  as  shorthomed  cattle  so 
shaped  were  the  very  reverse  to  the  objectionable  coarse- 
fleshed  variety.  But  Hubback  gave  a  fore-quarter  much 
heavier,  and  the  hooks,  though  not  so  high,  were  wide 
and  pointed  forward,  making  a  much  longer  hind-quarter. 
This  was  particularly  the  character  of  my  cattle,  bred 
between  the  best  Shorthorns  and  the  West  Highlander. 
When  I  began  to  use  my  bull  Ketton,  the  produce  from 
him  made  both  my  Shorthorns  and  mixed  blood 
superior  to  what  they  were  from  the  Daisy  bull 
Styford,  the  best  two  bulls  I  had  used  before  I 
Ketton.  When  Ketton  ceased  to  procreate,  I  then 
felt  severely  the  contrast,  even  with  the  best  which 
descended  from  him.  I  then  did  not  know  that  any  of 
the  Princess  blood  was  left,  nor  did  I  know  how  the 
Princess  tribe  was  bred,  direct  from  HuBBACK  t( 
Favourite.  This  I  did  not  learn  till  I  made  inquiries  ft 
assist  old  Mr.  Coates  in  preparing  the  first  Herd  Book 
and  I  saw  no  way  of  restoring  the  pure  Duchess  blooc 
but  by  putting  the  3^/  Duchess  to  her  mother's  owr 
brother,  DUKE  (226),  sold  at  the  Ketton  sale  in  i8io. 
This  I  accomplished  in  1820.  The  Earl  (646),  so  bred, 
was  calved  in  November,  1820,  and  putting  him  to  the 
Acklam  Red  Rose  cow  produced  my  second  Hubback 
(1423),  January  25,  1823.  This  union  answered  most 
admirably,  and  gave  me  a  uniformity  of  character  pos- 
sessing every  excellence.  I  used  ao  Hubback  till  I  got 
Belvedere,  in  June,  1831.  My  best  stock  are  descended 
from  2D  Hubback's  daughters,  put  to  Belvedere,  a 
union  that  answered  again  most  admirably:  so  that  I  have 
combined  in  my  breed  of  Shorthorns  the  only  three  tribes 
that  were  all  bred  direct  from  Hubback  to  Favourite  ; 
there  are  no  Shorthorns  that  have  now  any  pure  blood  of 
any  of  those  three  tribes,  excepting  my  own  herd.  It  is 
the  union  of  those  three  bloods  —  '  Duchess '  tribe, 
Yarborough's  dam,  and  '  Princess  '  tribe — to  which  my 
cattle  owe  their  superior  excellence.  Having  united 
these  three  tribes  through  so  large  a  herd  as  I  and  my 
tenants,  the  Messrs.  Bell,  possess,  and  those  who  have 
got  the  blood  through  my  herd,  extending  through  six 
tribes  in  my  own  hands,  and  eight  of  my  tenants,  we 
have  every  means  not  only  of  preserving  their  excellent 
quahties,  but  of  improving  them  more  and  more  every 
fresh  cross.  We  are  not  dependent  on  any  one  bull,  as 
every  cow  has  more  or  less  '  Duchess '  blood,  with  all 
the  excellences  which  cattle  so  bred  possess.  In  fact,  as 
Duchess  -^th  proved,  by  several  trials  repeatedly  made  in 
various  years,  she  consumed  less  food  (hay)  per  day  than 
my  ij/  Duchess,  grand-dam  of  No.  i  in  Herd  Book.  From 
a  quart  of  milk  the  yield  of  butter  from  Duchess  ^^th  was 
more  than  from  my  isi  Duchess,  These  are  important 
considerations,  when  weighed  in  conjunction  with  a 
greater  increase  of  weight  in  beef,  with  so  much  less 
sumption  of  food. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 
By  Mr.  Mechl 
Corn  Growing  or  Couch-grass. — Which  is  it  to  be; 
For  they  can't  grow  together  satisfactorily,  seeing  thai 
the  powerful  Couch-grass,  Twitch,  Squitch,  or  what 
ever  else  it  may  be  called,  will  be  master  of  the 
situation.  In  old-fashioned  farming  a  long  fallow  was 
made  to  get  rid  of  Twitch,  and  if  the  ploughing  was 
deep  enough  and  frequent  enough,  and  if  the  summer 
was  hot  and  dry,  the  Twitch  went  to  the  wall,  but, 
too  often,  especially  on  undrained  land  (for  Twitch  is  a 
lover  of  moisture),  the  long  fallow  failed  in  its  object, 
and  proved  to  be  an  unprofitable  investment.  There 
is  a  rare  supply  of  Twitch  this  season,  and  as  I  want 
to  grow  good  com  crops  pretty  frequently,  I  take 
especial  care  (cost  what  it  may),  to  fork  it  out  of  the 
land,  shaking  it  from  the  soil,  and  carting  it  away  from 
the  field  to  be  destroyed.  Wherever  there  has  been  an 
old  ditch,  old  fences  and  trees,  which  once  abounded 
on  my  farm,  the  Twitch  will  crop  up  from  some  deep 
buried  joint  of  an  ancient  stock,  in  spite  of  2S  years  of 
constant  war  against  it.  Still  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
masters  of  the  situation,  but  it  costs  in  such  a  season  as 
this  from  5J-.  to  I5J-.  an  acre  to  remove  it.  When  I  was 
otlce  gently  doubting  the  propriety  of  a  pasture  of 
Twitch  on'  a  stubble,  the  farmer  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
what  should  I  do  with  my  heifers  after  harvest  if  I  had 
not  this  feed  for  them."  I  gave  up  argument  at  once 
as  a  hopeless  affair.  I  remember  seeing  enormous 
stacks  of  it  years  ago  in  Lincolnshire,  as  I  passed  by 
rail,  intended  for  making  paper,  but  I  believe  it  was 
not  a  success.  Most  of  mine  is  young  Twitch,  but 
where  the  old  ditches  were  there  are  some  tough  old 
fellows  that  have  got  an  anchorage  at  unknown 
depths,  and  they  will  show  their  noses,  and  seem 
determined  to  share  the  good  things  with  the  roots  of 
the  future  corn  plants.  I  wonder  how  much  Twitch 
costs  the  country  annually.  Would  a  million  sterling 
pay  for  it  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  painfully  interesting 
see  how,  just  now,  the  Twitch  plants  are  pushing  forth 
their  strong,  white,  devouring  snouts.  The  Suffolk 
folks  call  it  Spear-grass.  I  remember  raising 
considerable  storm  of  indignation  at  an  agricultu 
dinner  not  100  miles  from  Watford,  because  I  gently 
doubted  the  good  taste  of  holding  the  agricultural 
show  in  a  field  matted  with  this  noxious  weed. 
As  my  bailiff  says,  if  a  farmer  allows  Twitch 
to  be  his  master,  it  is  sure  to  ruin  him. 
It  is  a  very  insidious  weed,  for  although  on  the 
surface  you  only  see  its  narrow  green  leaves,  its  under- 
ground formation  is  a  mass  of  strong,  sharp-pointed 
piercers  or  spears,  half  as  thick,  and  almost  as  stiff, 
white,  and  straight  as  a  tobacco-pipe,  forcing  their  way 
bodily  and  rapidly  into  the  soil  in  every  direction  where 
the  best  plant  food  is  to  be  found,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  subsoil  where  it  is  poor  and  undisturbed.  None 
of  our  cereal  roots  have  a  chance  with  it,  for  it  pre- 
occupies the  ground,  and  holds  possession  by  superior 
strength  and  tenacity.  The  only  plant  that  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  chance  with  it  is  the  powerful  Bean  tap- 
root and  side  shoots,  which  resemble  it  in  strength. 
As  one  of  my  men  said  to-day,  when  he  was  forking 
it  out,  "  Old  ditches  should,  before  they  are  filled  up, 
have  their  sides  and  contents  brought  to  the  surface 
pread,  so  as  to  get  out  the  Twitch,  otherwise  when 
y  filled  up,  the  Twitch  will  retain  its  vitality  and 
gradually  to  the  surface,  although  a  yard  or  more 
deep. "  I  have  a  field  of  8  acres  which  grew  7  qr.  of  Wheat 
for  its  last  crop  some  five  years  ago.  I  laid  it  down  to 
grass,  and  for  two  years  had  first-rate  crops,  but  soon 
the  indigenous  Twitch  took  possession  of  it,  and 
despite  of  ample  manuring  and  folding  the  crop  has 
been  "  no  go,"  so  I  shall  break  it  up,  and  it  wiU  then, 
I  know,  produce  me  an  abundance  of  other  crops. 
Most  of  our  poor  worn-out  pastures  are  mere  beds  of 
Twitch,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  mistake 


great  mistake  to  permit 
'facl,"thL'cons"ump'tron'o7food|'hem  to  remain  as  permanent  pasture.     A  couple  of 
ana  proQuction  01  meat  were  nearly  equal  to  the  small    years  in  grass  is  quite  enough  m  such  soils.     This  I 
consumption  of  the  West   Highlanders,   which  are  the  I  have  proved  by  experience  on   my  soil.      Of  course 


something  depends  upon  sowing  genuine  grass  seeds, 
and  taking  care  that  the  ground  is  cleared  of  Twitch 
previous  to  sowing  ;  but  herein  is  the  difficulty,  for  a 
piece  of  dirty-looking  Twitch,  which  you  think  is  dead 
and  so  pass  over,  has  retained  its  vitality  and  only 
awaits  favourable  moisture  to  start  it  again. 

Rats  in  Corn  Stacks. — Nearly  aU  my  stacks  are  on 
Garrett's  patent  iron  stack  frames,  12  of  which  I  have 
had  for  25  years,  and  now  they  are  as  good  as  new. 
But  I  had  occasion  to  place  one  Wheat  stack  on  the 
ground,  and  although  my  buildings  are  free,  or  nearly 
so,  of  rats,  within  a  fortnight  my  com  stack  has  been 
populated  by  them,  and  I  must  thresh  it  out  immedi- 
ately, or  I  shall,  like  one  of  my  neighbours,  find  I  have 
nothing  but  straw.  He  left  two  stacks  unferreted  for 
two  years,  and  on  threshing,  found  no  corn  in  one,  and 
only  5  qr.  in  the  other  I  As  he  has  passed  away,  I 
may  now  mention  it  as  a  waming. 

Wet  Corn  Stacks. — Can  any  one  tell  me  how  much 
is  the  total  amount  of  loss,  this  wet  September,  caused 
by  unthatched  stacks?  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  the  com  has  speared  or  grown  from  I  to  2 
inches  in  length  ;  the  stack,  in  fact,  tied  into  one  in- 
separable mass  by  the  multitude  of  fibres,  and  the 
grain  rendered  partially  or  entirely  worthless.  The 
excuses  for  this  are  various.  One  had  no  straw,  and 
no  time  to  thresh  ;  another  meant  soon.to  thresh,  and  so 
would  save  the  cost  of  thatching  ;  others  had  straw, 
but  trusted  to  fine  weather,  or  rather,  the  expectation 
of  it,  forgetting  that  harvest  was  later,  and  that 
September  is  a  risky  month  for  rain. 

The  Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain  hangs  in  my 
study,  reminding  me,  by  its  many  coloured  patches, 
how  wrong  and  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  recommend 
a  uniform  agricultural  treatment,  or  one  unsuitable  to 
the  formation,  elevation,  aspect,  and  latitude  of  the 
greatly  varying  soils  and  districts.  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  our  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties  are 
cereal,  dry  and  warm  in  summer,  cold  and  pinching  in 
winter  and  spring,  seeing  that  we  there  get  the  first  of 
the  sun  and  the  last  of  the  clouds,  which,  rising  in  the 
Atlantic,  are  well  strained  of  their  heat  and  moisture 
by  Ireland,  and  then  by  the  wide  intervening  space  of 
land  between  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  eastem  coast. 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  pushed  into  the  Atlantic, 
meet  the  warm  gulf-stream  and  luxuriate  in  its  exhala- 
tions. An  east  wind  in  July  and  August  parches  us  up 
in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  for  it  comes  over  an  immense 
extent  of  land,  while,  under  the  influence  of  a  westerly 
gale  crossing  to  us  over  some  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  moisture  to  men, 
plants,  and  animals  alike.  This  subject  might  be 
greatly  extended,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
y  it  is  to  consider  all  the  conditions  before 
applying  any  particular  agricultural  treatment,  either 

regards  soil  or  crop. 

Preserving  Root  Crops.— ^&  all  know  that  roo 
crops  are  costly,  and  that,  having  grown  them,  the 
question  arises  how  to  preserve  them  from  injury  or 
vaste,  and  how  to  get  the  best  price  for  them  from  our 
itock.  I  can  never  believe  that  it  is  a  profitable  plan 
o  leave  them  in  the  soil,  unprotected  by  their  leaves, 
and  deteriorated  by  frost.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
-growers  known  to  me  invariably  clamped 
Swedes  very  early  in  November,  in  small  heaps, 
well  covered  with  earth,  ready  for  feeding  in  the  field 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  The  cost  of  doing  this  is 
amply  repaid,  and,  as  I  am  successful  in  preserving  my 
Mangel,  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reasons 
for  my  success.  I  have  just  finished  some  very  fine 
ones,  almost  as  fresh  and  juicy  as  when  stored.  A 
Mangel  is  never  in  greater  danger  of  rotting  that  when 
it  comes  up  clean  and  free  from  earth,  for  its  fibres 
have  then  nothing  to  preserve  their  vitality.  I  consider 
it  a  bad  plan  to  let  them  lie  on  the  field  in  heaps  after 
pulling.  Mine  are  always  thrown  into  the  cart  as  they 
are  lifted  from  their  place,  and  at  once  placed  in  the 
clamp.  As  I  do  not  pull  them  until  late  in  October  or 
early  in  November,  a  certain  amount  of  damp  or  wet 
earth  adheres  to  their  roots.  Those  with  two  or  three 
fangs  always  keep  best.  Those  with  only  one  fine 
tap-root  hold  little  earth,  and  consequently  rot  early  ; 
so  we  use  that  sort  for  early  consumption.  We  thatch 
the  clamp  with  soft  Barley  straw,  which  lies  close,  and 
keeps  out  both  frost  and  heat.  Hard  glassy  new 
Wheat  straw  won't  exclude  the  frost.  A  little  later 
we  earth  them  up — that  is,  plough  round  the  clamp, 
and  enclose  them  in  a  thick  cover  of  earth.  They  keep 
good  until  September  or  October. 

A  Hitit  to  Coursers. — A  farming  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  had  greyhounds,  was  always  lucky  in  having 
hares  on  his  farm,  although  he  did  not  preserve.  Hares 
always  make  to  a  gate,  where  they  get  taken  by  the 
poachers.  This  farmer  caught  his  own  hares,  at  night, 
in  a  gate-net,  and  gave  them  a  sound  whipping  with  a 
lady's  riding-whip.  He  then  turned  them  down,  and, 
however  sharply  driven,  they  would  never  attempt  a  gate 

Early  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  late  at  night, 
u  may,  by  an  occasional  look  out,  see  what  is  neither 
profitable  nor  agreeable.  A  young  man  who  complained 
of  farming  was  advised  by  a  sagacious  friend  to  go  of  a 
summer's  morning  about  daybreak,  and  drink  a  glass 
of  water  from  a  spring  at  the  further  part  of  the  farm. 
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The  very  first  morning  that  he  did  so,  he  found  a 
neighbouring  person  talking  out  his  horse,  &c.,  that  had 
been  feeding  all  night  in  his  fields.  I  know  of  an 
instance  where  a  cunning  fellow  always  turned  his  horse 
out  at  night,  and  fetched  it  home  before  daybreak  in 
the  morning.  It  was  often  in  people's  fields,  or  lost. 
A  farmer  wisely  offered  a  shilling  to  his  men  every  time 
they  could  take  it  to  the  pound.  This  settled  the 
matter,  and  the  offender  soon  sold  his  horse.  A  great 
many  things  disappear  from  a  Jarm  late  and  early. 
Wood,  and  even  coals,  sometimes  walk  off. 

Pasture. — Most  of  our  old  or  permanent  pastures,  on 
■  certain  soils,  are  weedy,  exhausted,  and  unprofitable. 
If  pasture  is  desired,  let  it  be  laid  down  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  no  longer.  Hay  crops  are  generally 
good  the  first  and  second  year  after  laying  down,  but 
soon  become  weak  and  unprofitable.  This  I  know 
from  practical  experience.  Cultivation  is  so  fertilising 
and  valuable  on  certain,  and  indeed  on  most,  soils,  that 
the  absence  of  it  for  any  length  of  time  is  decidedly 
unprofitable.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this 


LARGE  V.  SMALL  FARMS. 
I  HAVE  been  amused  at  the  discussions  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  different  periodicals  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  large  and  small  holdings,  and  the  conse- 
quent advice  so  freely  oflered  to  landlords  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  if  they  did  not  know  their  own  business,  but 
required  to  be  taught  how  to  manage  their  property  by 
outsiders.  I  am  not  going  to  contend  that  the  money 
return  is  the  only  consideration  by  which  they  should 
be  guided.  I  will  concede  fully  that  property  has  its 
duties,  and  that  a  landlord  is  bound  to  take  care  that 
his  lands  are  well  managed,  that  his  cottagers  are  cared 
for,  and  that  his  little  plot  is  contributing  its  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  national  stock.  But  after  all,  both 
owner  and  occupier  must  be  paid,  and  by  this  crucial 
test  of  £  s,  d.  must  any  new  system  be  judged  before  it 
can  be  recommended  or  adopted.  Let  us  apply  this 
to  a  farm  of  500  acres  of  fair  arable  land  in  an  agricul- 
tural district  some  6  or  7  miles  from  a  market  town, 
and  cultivated  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  rent  will  be  from  £bao  to  .,^'700,  the  addition  of 
tithes,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  payments  will  bring  the 
annual  outgoings  to  £1  an  acre,  or  /'looo  per  annum. 
His  labour  bill  will  probably  be  as  much,  which,  with 
repairs  and  purchases,  exclusive  of  corn  or  artificial 
manures,  will  bring  his  annual  outlay  to  ^3000  a  year. 
:  ;if7  per  acre  nett,  would  be  ^£3500.   He 
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much,  and  nobody  would  grudge  him  this  amount  of 
profit.  By  this  method,  too,  a  fair  amount  of  food, 
both  cereal  and  animal,  is  produced,  and  about  15 
labourers  and  their  families  kept  in  the  usual 
style  of  farm  hands. 

But  suppose  our  landlord  should  be  persuaded 
to  cut  up  his  farm  into  small  holdings,  say  from 
100  acres  to  50  or  20  acres  each,— let  us  see  what 
improvement  will  result  to  landlord,  tenants,  or 
country  at  large.  The  man  who  takes  100  acres 
will  require  a  decent  house  built,  with  stables  and 
outbuildings,  which  will  add  ^£'30  or  ^^40  to  the  rent 
— say,  ;£'235  a-year,  including  taxes,  &c.,  as  before. 
He  and  his  sons  will  probably  manage  the  live  stock, 
but  he  must  keep  one  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  with 
hired  assistance  at  busy  times.  This  item  cannot  be  less 
than  /'lOO  a-year.  Add  ^^50  for  repairs  and  replacing 
losses,  .^50  for  interest  on  capital  (probably  borrowed 
money),  £y>  for  the  wages  of  himself  and  his  family, 
had  they  not  been  employed  at  home,  and  a  total  out- 
lay of  ..^485  will  be  necessary,  without  reckoning  seed, 
artificial  food,  or  any  of  the  disasters  to  which  farming 
is  always  liable  from  storms  and  seasons.  To  produce 
this  sum  he  will  have  to  sell  the  crop  of  about  25  acres 
of  Wheat,  and  20  of  Barley— at  the  outside  iSo  qr.  of 
bread  corn,  after  deducting  the  seed— and  fetching 
probably  ^^375  or  thereabouts.  The  remainder  of  his 
crops  will  l)e  consumed  by  his  horses  and  live  stock  in 
the  manufacture  of  manure.  Should  the  land  be  dry, 
he  could  probably  winter  about  60  lambs,  making  £\ 
each  beyond  the  cake  they  eat.  Should  he  have  the 
advantage  of  a  little  grass  land,  he  may  keep  two  or 
three  cows  and  their  produce,  selling  butter  and  one 
cow  off  yearly.  This  latter  would  be  likely  to  bring 
him  home  ;  but  he  or  his  wife  would  have  to  travel 
twice  a-week  to  market  with  butter,  which  would  out- 
weigh the  extra  profit.  In  either  case,  and  with  the 
sale  of  a  few  pigs,  they  would  hardly  realise  the  £\oo 
wanting  to  balance  the  yearly  outlay  of  ^^■485.  The 
occupier  of  any  of  the  50-acre  plots  would  be 
in  a  worse  condition.  His  outgoings  for 
&c.,  with  cottage  and  buildings,  could 
be  set  at  less  than  ^'120;  his  own  labour  with  his 
family  at  /50,  and  the  necessary  labour  which  he  would 
have  to  hire  at  £yi  more — bringing  his  outlay, 
including  seed  and  tools,  &c.,  to  ^^250,  which  could 
only  be  produced  on  good  stiff  land  by  growing  Wheat 
every  other  year,  with  Beans,  roots,  and  Potatos,  for  pig- 
feeding.  The  20-acre  and  lo-acre  plots  would  labour 
under  the  same  adverse  circumstances  of  having  to  hire 
labour,  which,  especially  horse  labour,  will  be  very 
expensive,  and,  at  the  distance  I  have  supposed  from 
market  town,  nearly  impossible  to  procure  with  ai 
certainty  at  critical  times  of  the  year ;  both  these 
occupiers,  under  the  supposed 


the  first  unfavourable  conjuncture  come  to  grief,  after 
beggaring  both  the  land  and  themselves. 

But  if  we  now  reverse  this  supposition,  and  place 
r  small  tenants  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  market 
ivn,  we  shall  find  the  account  to  present  a  very 
different  aspect.  Our  farmer  will  become  a  market- 
gardener— he  will  get  the  retail  price  for  his  Potatos, 
Cabbages,  and  roots,  and  will  procure  his  dung 
refuse  at  nearly  a  nominal  cost.  He  and 
his  horse  will  be  able  to  fill  up  their  time  by  doing 
cart-work  for  hire,  or  by  delivering  milk  and  vegetables. 
His  rent  will  be  considerably  increased,  to  perhaps  ;^5 
an  acre  ;  but  the  produce,  which  was  worth  only  £-j  or 
;^S  to  the  farmer,  will  now  realise  from  .^30  to  £i,o 
per  acre  as  sold  retail.  The  same  advantage  will 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  a  wheelwright, 
blacksmith,  publican,  or  other  village  tradesman,  who 
have  some  spare  time  on  hand.  They  can  often  make 
50  acres  pay,  if  industrious,  and  capable  of  making  the 
of  their  opportunities,  where  a  living  from  the 
land  only  could  not  be  obtained.  So  a  carrier 
keep  his  horses  much  cheaper  by  hiring  a 
piece  of  land  than  by  buying  his  provender.  In 
these  cases  money  is  made  by  filling  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  spare  time,  rather  than 
by  any  process  that  can  be  fairly  called  farming. 
Moreover  the  demand  for  these  small  holdings  must  be 
very  limited.  It  is  only  here  and  there  a  tenant  can  be 
found  who  unites  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
making  the  most  of  a  bit  of  land,  and  a  bad  tenant  is 
inous  to  the  landlord's  property. 
In  making  these  comparisons  of  holdings,  I  have 
)t  drawn  on  my  imagination,  but  could  point  out 
amples  within  my  own  knowledge  of  small  farmers 
decaying,  and  the  enterprising  tradesman  flourishing  in 
his  place, — of  land,  left  utterly  worthless  as  a  farm, 
becoming  highly  productive  as  a  market  garden  ; 
while  I  know  no  instance  of  a  labourer  in  agriculture 
raising  himself  to  a  higher  station  than  a  gentleman's 
bailiff  or  a  respectable  cattle  dealer.  I  write  from  the 
South  of  England.  In  the  North  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand it  is  not  so  ;  but  that  from  keeping  a  cow,  which 
al  privilege  and  practice,  a  labourer  can  rise 
to  a  higher  rank  and  aim  at  becoming  a  tenant-farmer. 
I  can  only  wish  it  were  so  here.  I  have  no  doubt  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  such  small  farms  they  would 
be  quickly  supplied,  like  any  other  demand.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  caution  any  landowner,  who  may 
be  allured  by  any  fanciful  descriptions  of  a  rural  para- 
dise, where  each  busy  bee  is  to  thrive  in  his  little  cell, 
to  pause  before  he  commits  himself  to  such  an  absur- 
dity ;  and  to  ask  any  would-be  tenant  of  a  little  farm 
to  show  him  what  possibility  exists  of  his  being  able  to 
pay  rent  and  taxes,  and  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  family.  Capital,  the  application  of  steam,  and  the 
concentration  of  labour,  must  in  this  as  in  other  trades 
outstrip  the  little  man  in  the  race,  and  enable  the  man 
possessed  of  these  advantages  to  live  and  pay  a  rent, 
where  the  other  would  starve.  We  have  only  to  look 
across  the  Channel  at  France,  Belgium,  and  Ireland, 
all  holders,  with  the  greatest  thrift 
Inch  to   Er 

y.  B.  M. 


HOWARD'S    STEAM    TACKLE    ON 
THE    MOORS. 

Steam,  that  powerful  agent  for  gladdening  the  face 
of  Mother  Earth,  has  been  doing  wonders  for  the 
rough  wild  moor  land  on  the  Wa*s  estate,  near  Thirsk, 
belonging  to  Major  Stapylton.  This  moor  lies  about 
700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  extends  over  about  30,000 
acres,  naturally  a  wild  barren  heath,  producing  a  few 
grouse.  The  portion  belonging  to  Major  Stapylton 
rests  upon  limestone  rock,  the  soil  a  peaty,  gritty  loam, 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  under  which  there  is  an 
impervious  pan  from  3  to  7  inches  deep,  composed  of 
gritty  material  and  rubbly  limestone,  conglomerated 
into  a  hard  bed  (impervious  to  both  air  and  water)  ; 
from  this  to  the  solid  limestone  rock  an  open  porous 
bed  of  rubbly  limestone  of  various  thicknesses  exists. 

When  this  hard  pan  is  broken  through,  both  air  and 
water  pass  freely  down,  washing  out  the  sour  sterilising 
acids.  Although  limestones  are  near  the  surface,  they 
are  perfectly  inert,  and  after  considerable  loss  of  time 
and  capital  it  has  been  found  that  no  manure  will  do 
any  good  until  from  4  to  6  tons  of  lime  are  applied  per 
acre  ;  limestone  being  in  abundance  underneath,  kilns 
are  erected  in  the  most  suitable  situation  for  economy 
of  cartage. 

About  300  acres  are  in  course  of  reclamation  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Brown,  who 
has  gone  both  cautiously  and  economically  to  work  ; 
indeed  it  is  seldom  that  such  rare  enterprise  is  guided 
by  so  happy  a  combination  of  wise  economy  brought 
into  play  for  the  realisation  of  the  object  in  v' 
About  three  years  ago  Major  Stapylton  conceived  the 
idea  of  reclaiming  this  brown  heath  and  turning  it  ' 
green  fields  and  wooded  dells,  if  anything  like  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  return  for  the  outlay  could  be  established. 
He  commenced  the  experiment  on  about  20  acres  ;  the 
heath  was  burnt  down,  and  then  cultivated  by  horses. 
But  horse-power  proved  altogether  unequal  to  the  task 
of  breaking  up  the  iron-bound  pan  that  sealed  out  the 
fertilising  influence  of  air  and  water.  However,  after 
it  had  been  well  fallowed,  it  was  sown  with  Rape,  for 
which    a    variety   of    manures    were    tried  —  guano, 


phospho-guano,  dissolved  bones,  superphosphates,  and 
portion  was  limed  as  an  experiment,  when  it  was  dis- 
)vered    that   lime  was  indispensable    not   only  as   a 
of  the  soil,  but  to  set  the  manures  in  action, 
me  was  applied  they  remained  dormant ;  but 
^plication  their  fertilising  effects  were  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  Rape  by  its  growth  showing  to  an  inch 
how  far  the   lime  reached.     Where  the  pan  had  not 
been  broken,   manures  were  all  but  inert  for  want  of 
r  and  water  moving  through  the  soil. 
This  experiment  induced  Major  Stapylton  to  turn  his 
attention  to  steam-power,  to  obtain  the  requisite  strength 
plements  and  force  to  break  the  pan  thoroughly, 
and  allow  the  rains  to  wash  the  corrosive  acids  out  of 
and   the   air   to    permeate   through    it    and 
decompose  the  inert  organic  earth  into  fertile  soil, — a 
theoi7  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  thoroughly  borne 
by  the  magnificent  results  obtained  when  put  in 
practice,  and  is  now  making  the  reclamation  of  this 
profitable   undertaking  to   its    spirited 
owner. 

About  18  months  ago  Major  Stapylton  obtained  a 
Howard's  traction-engine  with  two  winding  drums,  with 
all  the  necessary  implements,  cultivators,  harrows,  &c., 
for  working  either  on  the  direct  or  roundabout  system. 
The  cost  of  all  was  ^682. 

Having  obtained  this  grand  pioneer  of  agricultural 
progress  to  the  full  development  of  Mother  Earth's 
generous  supplies  of  sustenance  for  man,  operations 
once  systematically  commenced  by  thoroughly 
breaking  up  the  20  acres  14  inches  deep  with  the 
cultivator  twice  crossing  each  other,  making  an  excellent 
preparation  for  Turnip  and  Swedes. 

Then  operations  on  the  wild  heath  began  as  follows  : 
The  heath  was  burnt  down  at  (>d.  an  acre,  then  twice 
Itivated  with  wide  shares  6  inches  deep,  each  time 
ossmg  the  other,  at  a  cost  of  1 5 J.  per  acre  ;  then  it 
is  left  a  few  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Brought  for^v3rd          . .          . .         . .  ..  C°  ^S     ^ 

Then  well  steam  h.irrowed  tlirice,  at  per  acre     ..  ..076 

Burning  tussacs  and  roots,  &c.,  and  spreading  ashes  —076 

Two  cultivatings  crossing  each  other,  14  inches  deep  ..     100 

4  tons  of  lime,  carted  and  spread,  at  Zs.  yi.         . .  . .      i  13     o 

2  cwl.  of  phospho-jjuano,  at  12J.  =  24J.  |  i  18    o 

2  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones,  at    7?.  =  145.  ) 

3  lb.  of  Rape-seed,  ij.  id.  ;  drilling  manure    and  seed, 

Rolling,  (xl.  :  horse-hoeing,  ts.  dii.  020 
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Outlay  left,  not  repaid         ..         ..         ...      ■  ■  ii    7     6 

Two  ridgings  27  inches  wide,  and  siibsoiling  14  inches 

deep  m  bottom     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..100 

2  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  and  2  cw-t.  dissolved  bones  as 

Turnip  seed,  2r.  ;  drilling  manure  and  seed,  IJ.  6<^.      ..036 
'      ■     ,  ij.  6</.  :    hand-hoeing,  5J.  ..         ..066 


Horse-hoeing, 

One  year's  interest  on  this,  at  5  per 


-1^ 


3  bush.  Oats,  at  aSj. 

Drilling,  is.  6ti.  ;  harrowing,  is.  6rf.  ;  rolling, 
Weeding,  g^.  ;  harvesting  and  threshing,  20s. 


ToUl  expcn: 
5  qr.  Oats,  at  2Ss. 


'tit 


■  i6    9 


Expenses  brought  down 698 

Profit  for  the  four  years        . .  £3  10    * 

Thus,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  there  is  a  profit  of 
£2  lot.  i\d.  per  acre,  and  the  land  in  first-rate  con- 
dition to  go  on  in  a  four,  five,  or  six-course  system  of 
farming,  and  will  readily  let  at  a  good  rent  per  acre  ; 
thus  a  comparatively  barren,  wild  waste,  is  converted 
into  green  fields  and  happy  homes  of  prosperous 
tenants  raising  increased  supplies  of  meat  for  our 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  contributing  a  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  of  this  our  great  and  prosperous 
country,  and  a  rich  return  to  the  energetic  and  enter- 
prising owner,  who  is  creating  a  grand  estate  out  of 
that  which  had  scarcely  any  value. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  owners  of  this  vast 
valueless  waste  may  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  on 
the  land  question,  and  be  induced  to  follow  Major 
Stapylton's  spirited  example,  and  reclaim  the  whole  into 
farms  for  the  sons  of  our  farmers,  \\  ho  will  be  glad  not 
only  to  give  fair  rents,  but  protect  and  produce  far 
more  partridges  for  sport  than  there  are  grouse  to  be 
found  now  ;  thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  there  will  be 
a  great  gain  of  wealth,  stability,  power,  and  pleasure 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Brown  having  kept  a  strict  account  of  all  the 
outlay  and  work  done,  the  actual  expenses  are  got, 
and  honest  data  to  go  by,  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
capital  required  to  reclaim  such  waste  lands,  and  the 
inevitable  results  shown.  As  we  witnessed  the  simple 
and  powerful  engine  moving  about  this  rough,  wild 
heath,  we  could  not  but  feel  there  -ivas  a  great  future 
for  this  efficient  system  of  Messrs.  Howard,  a  wonderful 
advance  upon  the  separate  engine  and  windlass  plan. 
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These  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  ought  surely  to 
be  heavily  taxed  until  they  are  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, and  fit  for  tax-paying  profit  to  live 
upon. 

ExplHses  (indRisuUs. 
Total  expense  of  wearingparts,  repairs,  oil, 
as  per  bills  for  the  i8  months  . .  * 

Wire-rope,  nearly  one-fourth  worn 


^S6 


:re  f..r  wear,  &c.,  of  tackle.    To  cove 
ind   depreciation  of  capital  invested, 
must  be  charged  oni;682  for  i8  month; 
J  about  -iS.  3if.  per  acre  for  this  item. 
Working  Expenses  fir  Day. 


£.10 


,  (two 


r.one  cultiv; 
It  ,s.  6J. 


One  boy. 


,  at  3i.  6ii. 


968  acres  in  176  days  at    ..         ..         ..£120—     193  12    o 

968  acres,  at7J.9//.,  orunderi76days,  at  ^2  2  3  =  Xi375  6  o 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  data  here  actually  given 
agrees  fairly  with  what  we  have  used  in  the  details  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  viz.,  ys.  bd.  for  shallow, 
and  lOJ-.  per  acre  for  deep  cultivation.  The  land  being 
very  rough,  boys  are  unequal  to  the  management  of  the 
porters,  therefore  Mr.  Brown  finds  it  economy  to  have  all 
men.  The  fact  is,  that  a  popular  error  exists  in  the  undue 
stress  laid  upon  the  saving  of  a  man  or  boy,  when  tlie 
fact  is  that  every  ;^  160  sunk  in  plant  represents  the 
equivalent  of  a  man,  because  the  tear,  wear,  deprecia- 
tion, and  interest  on  steam  tackle  is  174  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which,  on  £\(>0,  is  £zi  ;  and  a  man's  wages 
for  the  224  days  available  for  steam  cultivation  is,  at 
■2.S.  6d.  a  day,  also  £2^  ;  while  in  ordinary  farming 
there  are  not  more  than  160  days  of  steam  cultivation 
to  be  obtained  under  the  most  favourable  circumsta 
by  any  company  letting  for  hire  ;  therefore  in  ordinary 
cases  / 1 12  worth  of  tackle  represents  the  equivalent  of ' 
a  man,  while  the  man  when  sick  goes  to  his  club, 
the  tackle  when  out  of  sorts  has  to  be  taken  to  the 
factory  for  renovation.  After  seeing  what  can  be  done 
with  this  apparatus,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
single-engine  tackle  like  this  are  the  most  economical 
for  farmer's  own  use  ;  while  for  companies  letting  out, 
double-engine  sets  undoubtedly  pay  the  owners  best, 
but  the  water  carting  is  a  great  nuisance.  Mr.  Brown 
expressed  his  thorougli  approval  of  the  engine  and  im- 
plements of  Messrs.  Howard,  wliich,  he  says,  have  gone 
through  this  pioneer  work  and  stood  the  rough  usage 
in  a  way  he  could  not  have  believed.  /,.  P.  B. 


ipot,  and  the  keeping  of  it  entirely  out  of  the  sewers, 
nust  be  a  great  benefit.     I  maintain  that  this  is  quite 


practicable,  and  t 
prove  i 


.  prepared. 


space 


would  admit, 


be  admitted  that  sewage  irrigation  plans  have 
failed,  and  have  been  abandoned  for  others  in  many  in- 
stances [Where  ?],  as  I  believe  because  there  has  been 
too  much  manure  for  the  available  land.  The  A.  B.  C. 
process  seems  at  present  to  be  the  favourite,  and  the 
most  successful  wet  plan.  As  a  manure  manufacturing 
scheme,  its  advocates  would,  of  course,  wish  to  have 
all  the  excrement,  but  it  leaves,  just  as  sewage  irriga- 
tion does,  the  nuisances  within  towns  to  be  separately 
dealt  with.  . 

I  think  that  any  outsider,  being  neither  a  professional 
engineer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  wedded  to  any  particular 
theory,  but  who  lives  in  a  town,  and  has  an  eye  to  its 
necessities,  and  reads  from  time  to  time  the  vanous 
opinions  that  are  expressed,  and  studies  the  evidence 
that  is  adduced,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  hold  up  a  particular  scheme,  and  think  that 
it  will  single-handed  manage  all  that  is  desired. 

We  want  a  code  of  principles  such  as  has^  been 
brought  forward  by  the  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  in  Birmingham.  These  principles 
should  bear  upon  all  that  is  required,  whether  as  to  the 
health  of  towns,  the  pollution  of  rivers,  or  the  nett  cost. 
Ifsuch  principles  were  established,  it  would  not  be  a 
very  perplexing  task  to  carry  them  out,  but  it  is  very 
perplexing  to  sanitary  reformers  if  they  find  one  year 
their  labour  backed  up  by  official  documents,  and  the 
next  year  pooh-poohed  by  semi-ofScial  utterances. 

As  it  has  been  recently  stated  or  quoted,  that  earth 
passed  twice  through  the  closet  has  no  more  manurial 
value  than  common  garden  mould,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  by  your  order  to  any  address,  without  charge 
excepting  carriage,  and  in  such  parcels  as  you  may 
judge  best,  3  tons  of  earth  passed  four  times  through 
the  closet  for  trial.  I  need  scarely  add  that  I  am  a 
believer  in,  and  an  advocate  of  Mr.   Moule's  system, 

it  at  the  same  time  I  think  if  his  system  were  gene- 

Uy  adopted,  enough  of  manure  would  be  left  for 
sewage  irrigation  in  the  slop-water  from  dwelling- 
slaughter-houses,  and  other  sources  to  be  met 
large  towns.  R.  H.  A. 


TOWN  SEWAGE. 
During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  1 


1  more 


discussion  than  usual  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  towns,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  at  present  in  favour  of  the  water-closet  system. 
That  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance  every 
one  acknowledges,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
authorities  in  populous  towns  should  watch  with 
attentive  interest  these  discussions,  as  they  may  affect 
future  legislation  touching  their  interests. 

There  are  three  principal  objects  in  view — the  doing 
away  with  river  pollution,  the  doing  away  with 
nuisances  in  towns,  and  the  saving  of  manure. 

River  purification  at  present  occupies  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention,  probably  because  it  is  the  most 
difficult  problem,  and  requires  the  most  expense  in  its 
solution.  The  nuisances  within  large  towns  have 
secured  by  no  means  the  same  amount  of  attention, 
and  consequently  dry  systems  of  dealing  with  excrement 
have  been  pooh-poohed  as  not  being  applicable  to 
them  by  eminent  engineers,  who  apparently  have  not 
given  much  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
being  pre-occupied  with  the  larger  scheme. 

This  must  be  discouraging  to  all  those  who  have 
for  some  time  worked  hard  with  the  twofold  object  of 
abating  the  nuisances  in  towns,  and  of  supplying  the 
farmers  with  a  serviceable  and  comparatively  cheap 
manure,  from  Mr.  Moule  himself  to  his  latest  follower. 

It  seems  also  surprising  that  immediately  after  the 
searching  investigation  of,  and  masterly  report  on,  the 
earth  system,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  1 2th  report  of 
the  medical  oflicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  carrying,  as 
it  must  do,  much  weight  throughout  the  country,  we 
should  be  flippantly  told  that  earth-closets  are  much 
more  frequently  out  of  order  than  water-closets,  or  that 
they  are  much  more  costly,  or  that  if  (!)  a  perfect 
\ftiter-closet  could  be  made,  it  could  be  worked  at  the 
20th  part  of  the  cost  of  an  earth,  closet ;  and  all  this,  not 
only  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  but  also  directly  in 
opposition  to  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  in  this  country, 
in  America,  and  elsewhere. 

As  a  reader  of  your  journal  I  have  noticed  many 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  sewage  irrigation,  but  chiefly 
as  to  the  method  of  cari7ing  it  out.  Mr.  Mechi  and 
others  have  recognised  the  difficulty  of,  in  many  cases, 
dealing  with  the  vast  quantity  of  the  sewage  of  large 
towns  on  the  land  which  is  usually  available.  If  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  Mr.  Mechi  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain proposition  was  equivalent  to  feeding  4000  sheep 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  on  a  statute  acre  of 
ground. 

So  far  as  the  health  of  towns  only  is  concerned,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  for  argument  that,  if  practicable,  the 
decdoration  and  disinfection  of  all  closet  refuse  on  the 


HEADS. 
By    Henry    Corbett. 

(Continued  from  p.  1337). 

Lovely  as  are  the  heads  of  the  females, 
of  the  Bates  blood  are  anything  but  good  in 
There  is  an  effiminacy  ' 
as  if  perseverance  ' 


nany 


bulls 


good  in  this  respect, 
the  sort  which  looks 
particular  line  had  been  carried 
...  far,  and  nothing  tells  more  of  any  such  too  close 
consanguinity  than  a  feeble,  weak,  "pretty,"  head. 
You  see  it  alike  in  man  and  beast.  And  yet  you  cannot 
of  course,  always  "  breed  heads."  With  all  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  point  at  Warlaby,  by  far  the  worst 
"place"  about  the  celebrated  prize  bull,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  was  his  head,  and  this  was  so  bad  as  to 
mainly  account  for  his  ever  having  been  beaten.  It  was 
more  that  of  a  steer  than  a  bull,  plain  and  common, 
with  an  unpardonable  horn.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bates,  whatever  may  have  come  of  it  afterwards, 
evidently  attached  due  importance  to  this  point,  as  the 
oft-told  story  goes  of  his  once  buying  a  bull  at  a  long 
price,  although  he  had  never  seen  more  of  the  animal 
than  his  head. 

The  fatal  mark  against  the  head  of  the  Sliorthom, 
"the  damned  spot,"  which,  like  that  on  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  hand,  nothing  can  wash  out,  is  the  black  or 
smutty  nose,  as  held  to  be  too  sure  a  sign  of  bad  blood 
or  impurity  in  a  close  or  more  remote  degree.  But 
there  is  no  telling  how  or  when  you  may  throw  back  to 
a  cross,  and  Collings  crossed  with  the  Kyloe,  while 
there  were  "unsuspected  jumps  in  the  dark,"  that  are, 
nevertheless,  very  much  matters  of  history.  Perhaps 
no  animal  of  any  repute  was  ever  credited  with  so 
many  black  noses  as  a  well-known  Northern  "  Duke," 
and  there  are  tribes  in  descent  from  him  which  throw 
black  noses  to  this  day.  There  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ence between  a  thorough  smutty  nose,  and  one  which 
is  only  dark  in  patches,  of  which  Mr.  Pawlett's  prize 
bull.  Baron  Warlaby,  in  a  very  recent  example.  Many 
maintain  that  this  was  not  a  smutty  nose  in  the  true 
of  the  term,  and  so  one  set  of  judges  would 
nd  another  bench  set  him  aside.  At  the 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
they  ordered  him  out,  and  at  the  Oxford  meeting  they 
awarded  him  a  prize.  According  to  Mr.  Wright—  in 
1S46 — "There  are  many  well-bred  Shorthorns  with 
dark  muzzles.  This  has  been  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  recent  introduction  through  some  inferior  cross  ; 
but,  without  denying  that,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
some  of  the  early  Shorthorns  were  not  entirely  free 
from  it,  although 


very  common,  but  the  sire  01 
Foljambe  could  not  boast  of  much  delicacy  there." 
When,  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Mr.  Thomas  Booth  was  showing  his  Shorthorn 
herd  to  a  neighbour,  the  other  objected  to  what  he 
called  their  raw  noses— "in  his  day  the  stock  was 
nearly  all  black-nosed,  and  he  never  knew  a  raw-nosed 
cow  that  was  not  delicate."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  word  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  as 
uttered  in  the  district  from  which  the  best  Shorthorns 
have  sprung.  Early  maturity  or  quick  feeding  is  the 
chief  recommendation  of  a  Shorthorn  ;   and  so  when 


we  look  one  in  the  face  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
what  we  want  is,  as  Mr.  Carr  puts  it,  "  a  placidity  and 
composure  of  mind,  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  suggestive 
of  fattening  propensity."  In  fact,  a  frisky  Shorthorn 
should  be  something  of  an  anomaly. 

Not  so  the  Devon.  I  should  myself  have  a  fancy 
for  a  certain  wildness  or  boldness  in  the  head  of  a  pure 
North  Devon ;  and  when  Captain  Davy  says  this 
should  in  many  points  resemble  the  head  of  the  deer, 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  very  happily  illustrated  his 
subject.  There  is,  of  course,  no  surer  tell-tale  to  this 
beautiful  breed  of  animal  than  the  blood-like  head  and 
lively  look,  as  one  may  often  distinguish  in  this  way 
the  little  "native"  gentleman  from  his  commoner, 
heavier-countenanced  cousin,  bom  and  bred  on  the  fat 
lands  of  Somerset.  With  such  a  description  apt  to 
my  hand,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  any 
other  than  that  I  have  from  Captain  Davy  :— "  The 
head  should  be  small,  with  a  broad  indented  forehead, 
tapering  considerably  towards  the  nostrils  ;  the  nose  of 
a  creamy  white  ;  the  jaws  clean,  and  free  from  flesh  ; 
the  eye  bright,  lively,  and  prominent,  encircled  by  a 
deep  orange-coloured  ring  ;  the  ears  thin  ;  the  horns  of 
tlie  cow  long,  spreading,  and  gracefully  turned  up, 
tapering  off  towards  the  ends ;  in  fact,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  head  should  in  many  points  resemble  that 
of  the  deer.  At  the  same  time  the  expression  must  be 
gentle  and  intelligent.  The  horns  of  the  bull  are 
thicker  set  and  more  slightly  curved,  or  in  some 
instances  standing  out  nearly  square,  with  only  a 
slight  inclination  upwards.  Fault  has  been  found  with 
the  length  of  the  horn  of  the  Devon  as  being  dispro- 
portionate, and  we  have  been  recommended  to  get 
them  more  like  those  of  the  Shorthorn  ;  but  I  hope, 
and  indeed  feel  sure,  that  our  breeders  will  never  con- 
sent to  give  up  one  of  the  grandest  characteristics  of 
their  breed." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  raw  nose,  as  the  old 
Northern  farmer  contemptuously  called  it,  and  here, 
too,  precisely  the  same  sort  of  discussion  crops  up.— 
"A  black,  or  even  a  spotted,  nose  is  very  much  dis- 
liked, and  a  calf  so  marked  is  never  kept  by  the  best 
breeders.  Now  the  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham  Park 
are  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles  ;  may 
not  the  appearance  at  rare  intervals  of  these  black 
muzzles,  and  also  of  the  white  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  be  additional  proofs,  if  any  be  wanting,  that 
the  Devons  were  originally  descended  from  the  wild 
cattle  which  were  natives  of  these  islands.  I  never 
heard  these  marks  accounted  for.  Judging  from  the 
rude  state  of  agriculture  until,  we  will  say,  within  the 
last  200  years,  it  is  just  possible  that  our  ancestors 
were  not  so  fastidious  about  the  colour  of  the  nose  as 
we  have  since  become,  and  did  not  object  to  breed  from 
an  animal  with  a  black  muzzle." 

So  says  Captain  Davy,  and  his  theory  is  well  put ; 
but  still  it  is  not  so  clear  why  we  should  be  so  fastidious 
in  preferring  a  white  nose  to  a  black.  The  Shorthoi-n 
breeders  say  the  smut  comes  originally  frorn  a  cross, 
although  this  would  seem  to  be  something  of  a 
hypothesis  at  best.  Can  the  curse  of  a  black  nose  be 
further  shown  by  any  accompanying  want  of  style  or 
quality— in  a  word,  does  its  appearance  necessarily 
imply  an  inferior  animal  in  other  respects  ?  In  support 
of  my  own  theory,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  Llevons  I  have  ever  seen  have 
had  the  handsomest  heads,  and  I  need  but  name  Mr. 
James  Davy's  Temptress  family  to  recall  their  fine 
deer-like  character,  telling  as  truly  of  their  lineage  as 
the  longest  pedigree  in  the  Herd  Book. 

The  mottle-faced  Hereford  is  fast  going  out  of 
fashion.  Few  people  would  object  to  buying  a  good 
mottle-faced  cow,  but  no  breeder  of  note  would  care  to 
rear  a  bull  thus  marked,  as  he  might  be  difficult  to  sell, 
for  undoubtedly  the  white  faces  are  now  all  the  fashion. 
A  well-known  judge  and  breeder  tells  me  that,  beyond 
the  colour  of  the  face,  and  the  length  and  straightness 
of  the  horn,  the  good  points  in  a  Hereford  bull's  head 
cannot  differ  much  from  those  to  be  appreciated  in 
other  breeds.  While,  however,  the  horn  of  the  bull 
runs  straight  and  level  from  the  poll,  those  of  the  cow 
and  ox  gradually  curve  upwards.  The  eye  of  the  male 
should  be  rather  lively  than  otherwise,  and  that  of  the 
cow  conveying  precisely  the  same  calm,  comfortable, 
good-tempered  look  which  I  have  already  identified 
with  the  Shorthorn.  The  face  should  be  of  a  beautiful 
clean  white  in  colour,  backed  by  a  rich  red,  more 
especially  in  the  bull ;  the  horn  also  white  or  light 
yellow,  occasionally  tipped  with  black,  and  the  nose 
white  ;  although  here,  again,  we  have  the  evil  of  black 
noses,  which  come,  it  is  said,  more  frequently  in 
Herefords  than  in  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  The 
head  should  certainly  not  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts,  as,  in  fact,  a  head  either  large  or  small 
out  of  proportion,  is  simply  a  deformity  in  any  animal. 
A  really  good  head  must  have  a  certain  length  and 
breadth,  to  which  sucli  a  phrase  as  small  can  never 
reach.  Mr.  George  Smythies  has  favoured  me  with  a 
measurement  of  the  head  of  Governess,  a  choice  Here- 
ford cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Marlow  :— 
Inches. 

Length  of  face         .■         ..  ^'a 

Between  eyes  ..         ..  ^* 

Round  nose..         ..  ^5 

Length  of  horns      . .         . .         ^o 

Width  of  horns  from  tip  to  tip 371 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Owen,  if  you  give  him  only 
the  thigh-bone  of  some  antediluvian  creature,  will 
work  up  the  frame  of  a  perfect  monster,  and  with  these 
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dimensions  lie  could,  no  doubt,  fashion  out  a  model 
Hereford.  Governess,  however,  was  altogether  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  animals  now  exhibited,  which  are 
neater  and  finer,  as  no  doubt  but  few  heads  would 
measure  against  her.  One  of  the  kindest  heads  I  ever 
saw  on  a  Hereford  cow  was  that  of  Stately  2d,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Swanstone,  though  she 
never  did  quite  so  well  in  public  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  but — 

"  If  to  her  share  some  trifling  errors  fall, 
Look  in  her  face  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

The  champion  Hereford  bull  of  his  day,  on  the 
contrary,  begins  with  a  somewhat  mean,  small  head  ; 
whereas  there  should  be  something  very  noble  in  the 
head  of  a  white-face,  when  seen  at  his  best. 

There  is  no  animal  which  tells  more  of  high  breeding 
than  an  Alderney,  or  rather,  a  Jersey-born  cow. 
There  is  a  refined  air  and  carriage,  a  certainly  comely 
"  presence,"  which  would  forbid  all  thoughts  of  the 
butcher,  and  never  carry  one's  appetite  beyond  a 
syllabub  on  thin  bread-and-butter.  A  Shorthorn  bears 
"beefsteaks  "  on  his  very  visage,  whereas  we  shudder 
at  the  notion  of  cutting  prime  pieces  out  of  old 
Daffodil,  or  of  putting  a  round  of  Nora  Creina  in  salt. 
It  would  be  worse  than  killing  and  eating  the  pet 
lamb,  let  alone  the  question  of  Daffodil  ever  possessing 
any  prime  beef ;  while  Nora,  more  palpably,  being  all 
angles  can  have  no  rounds.  No — the  head  and  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  Alderney  speak  again  of  her  put  pose,  of 
rich  cream  and  yellow  butter  ;  but  the  charm  here  is 
all  on  the  cow's  side.  Beyond  a  peculiar,  wild,  wicked 
eye  there  is  not  much  to  admire  in  the  head  of  an 
Alderney  bull,  and  even  the  cows  lose  much  of  their 
graceful  character  when  bred  away  from  their  native 
isle.  In  the  Jersey  scale  of  36  points  for  a  perfect  cow 
or  heifer,  one  each  is  allowed  for  the  following  excel- 
lencies : — "  Head,  small,  fine,  and  tapering  ;  cheek 
small  ;  throat  clean  ;  muzzle  fine,  and  encircled  by  a 
light  colour  ;  nostrils  high  and  open  ;  horns  smooth, 
crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  base,  and  tapering  ;  ears 
small  and  thin  (one  point),  of  a  deep  orange  colour 
within  (one  point)  ;  eye  full  and  placid."  The  eye  of 
the  bull  must  be  lively  and  his  horn  tipped  with  black, 
but  beyond  these  the  points  are  much  the  same.  Mr. 
Dumbrell,  of  Dilchling,  who  has  the  largest  herd  of 
Alderneys  in  the  kingdom,  has  thus  sketched  the  head 
for  me: — "The  horns  should  be  fine,  tapering,  and 
crumpled,  coming  level  from  the  head,  and  not  turned 
up.  The  ears  large,  plentifully  fringed  with  fine  silky 
hair,  with  the  inside  skin  of  the  ear  of  a  deep  rich 
orange  colour,  and  the  hair  between  the  horns  fine. 
The  eyes,  placed  wide  apart,  should  be  large,  promi- 
nent, bright,  and  intelligent  ;  the  forehead  wide,  and 
depressed  in  the  centre  ;  the  cheek  fine,  and  very 
tapering  to  the  nostrils,  which  should  be  large,  and 
the  muzzle  black,  edged  with  tan.  The  head  itself 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  certain  unmistakable 
evidence  of  good  breeding,  which  is  readily  recognis- 
able, but  not  so  easily  put  upon  paper."  The  Jersey 
society  goes  on  to  distribute  the  other  points  over  the 
back,  the  barrel,  legs,  and  so  forth  ;  but  if  we  put 
down  15  points  for  the  head,  and  10  for  the  udder, 
leaving  the  other  1 1  for  general  appearance,  we  should 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  accurate,  if  not  so  elaborate,  an 
estimate  of  an  Alderney,  which,  after  all,  you  must 
judge  mainly  fore  and  aft.  I  cannot  believe  in  any 
man  entering  a  ring  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and 
carefully  entering  one  point  for  this,  and  another  for 
that,  until  he  had  proved  a  very  pretty  little  sum  in 
simple  addition.  He  would  surely  "bother"  himself 
during  that  somewhat  tedious  process.* 

Mr.  M'Combie,  again,  speaking  of  course  of  his 
much-beloved  Blackpolls,  says  : — "A  perfect  breeding 
or  feeding  animal  should  have  a  fine  expression  of 
countenance ;  I  could  point  it  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  upon  paper.  It  should  be  mild,  serene,  and 
expressive.  He  should  have  a  small,  well  put-on  head, 
prominent  eye,  with  a  clean  muzzle.  Thick  legs,  thick 
tails,  sunken  eyes,  and  deep  necks,  with  thick  skin  and 
bristly  hair,  always  point  to  sluggish  feeders."  Some 
years  since  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society 
at  Aberdeen,  when  rather  a  good  story  got  about  as  to 
the  heads  of  these  famous  Polls.  Some  philanthropists 
from  Paris  were  present,  and  so  slnick  were  they  with 
the  Aberdeenshire  cattle,  that  they  offered,  on  the  part 
of  some  French  humane  society,  an  extra  medal  for 
the  best  bull,  the  impression  being  that  an  animal 
without  horns  could  do  little  injuiy  either  to  the  herd 
or  the  herdsman.  Whereas  the  Poll  has,  in  "fancy" 
parlance,  rather  "  a  fighting  mug  of  his  own,"  as  often 
enough,  like  bulls  of  other  breeds,  a  bit  of  temper,  and 
with  that  hard  bullet-head  of  his  he  will  at  times  butt 
away  like  a  nigger.  However,  the  medal  was  duly 
awarded,  and  the  French  embassy  returned,  no  doubt 
able  to  report  that  it  had  discovered  a  breed  of  cattle 
which  must  have  flourished  in  Arcadia  in  the  Golden 
Age — so  gentle,  so  mild,  and  so  harmless. 

Let  us  look  to  another  kind  of  Scotch  cattle,  and 
what  would  the  West  Highlander  be  without  his  head? 
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tice  writing  this.  I  have  heard  an  amusing  story  in  point. 
:  had  been  settled  for  certain  breeds  of  sporting  dogs,  and 
of  the  shows  the  judges,  afti-r  having  awarded  the 
ms  in  a  class,  went  on  to  prove  their  decisions  by  the  new 
.  They  accordingly  noted  down  so  many  points  for  the 
f  the  first  prize  dog,  so  many  for  his  tail,  so  many  for  style, 
I  forth  ;   and  they  proceeded  to  appraise  the  second  and 


precisely  the  same  number  of  points  in  f 


The  butcher  will  say  in  answer — "  the  very  best  beef" 
— but  with  his  head  all  his  character  is  gone.  There 
is  a  wild  grandeur,  I  had  almost  said  majesty,  about 
the  head  of  the  Highlander,  that  should  count  up  very 
fast  in  any  scale  of  his  points,  as  perhaps  no  other 
animal  shows  in  this  respect  such  insignia  of  Nature's 
nobility.  You  may  read  of  his  Highland  home  in  his 
clear  bright  eye,  his  magnificent  horn,  and  his  rough, 
but  right  royal  coat.  And  the  Southron  would  seem 
to  have  a  deal  still  to  learn  in  this  way,  for  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show  of  1869,  the  judges  selected  as 
the  best  Highland  ox  an  animal  with  an  ugly  "cowy" 
half-Ayrshire   head,   that  was,  no  doubt,  a  mongrel ; 
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STRA  W-CHAFF  FOR  CATTLE 

FEEDING. 

By  Dr.  Vof.lcker. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Dr.  Voelcker  has  an 

article    upon    the    method    of  preparing    straw-chaff 

adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Jonas,   of  Chrishall  Grange, 

Saffron  Walden.     Dr.   Voelcker  says,  the  peculiarity 

of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jonas  consists  in  the  use  of  a  small 

quantity  of  green  Rye,  or  green  Tares,  as  a  fermenting 

Mr.  Jonas,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  great 
advocate  for  the  consumption  of  a  large  portion  of  straw- 
chafffor  feeding  purposes,  uses  a  12-horse  power  engine 
for  threshing,  dressing,  and  bagging  the  corn  ready 
for  market,  and  cutting  the  straw  into  chaff,  at 
the  same  time.  With  i  ton  of  straw-chaff  he  uses 
about  I  cwt.  of  Rye  or  Tares,  cut  green  into  chaff,  and 
I  bush,  of  common  salt.  This  is  done  in  spring  and 
summer  ;  the  chaff  is  not  used  until  October  or  the 
winter  months.  The  addition  of  the  green  stuff  causes 
the  straw-chaff  mixture  to  heat ;  the  volatile  and  odori- 
ferous principles  produced  by  the  fermentation  are 
retained  by  the  straw-chaff,  itself  undergoing  a  kind  of 
slow  cooking  process,  and  they  impregnate  the  whole 
mass  with  an  extremely  pleasant  flavour,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  characterises  well-made  meadow 
hay.  It  appeared  to  me  interesting,  if  not  useful,  to 
compare  the  nutritive  properties  of  straw-chaff  pre- 
pared according  to  Mr.  Jonas'  plan,  with  ordinary 
wheat-straw,  and  I  therefore  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
a  sample  of  chaff  taken  from  the  bulk  at  Chrishall 
Grange,  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonas. 

Analysis  0/  the  StrarjD-chaff. — The  following  results 
were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  this  straw-chaff: — 

Moisture  7-76 

Oit  and  fatty  matter 1.60 

^Albuminous  compounds  (flesh  forming  matters)  . .       4.19 
Sugar,    glim,     and    other    organic    compounds 

Digestible  fibre 35.74 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)  ..  34.54 

Insoluble  mineral  matter  (chiefly  silica)     ..  ..       3-20 


•  Containing  nitrogen        ..         ..         ..        .67 

The  term  woody  fibre  (cellulose)  in  the  preceding 
analysis  applies  to  that  portion  of  the  straw-chaff 
which  remains  behind  after  successively  boiling  the 
material  with  water,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute 
caustic  potash  solution,  and  exhausting  the  residual 
dried  substance  with  alcohol  and  ether.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  different  alkaline  and  acid  secretions 
in  the  animal  organism  exercise  similar,  probably  even 
more,  energetic  effects  upon  straw  than  these  succes- 
sive exhaustions  with  various  chemical  agents  in  the 
the  laboratory.  The  treatment  with  dilute  acid  and 
alkali,  therefore,  affords  a  better  insight  into  the  diges- 
tibility of  the  bulk  of  straw  than  the  mere  exhaustion 
with  water.  Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding 
analytical  results  with  the  composition  of  ordinary 
wheat-chaff.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  a 
sample  of  well-harvested  wheat-straw,  which  was 
neither  under  nor  over-ripe  : — 

Oil  and  fatty  matter    .'.         '.'.         1.74 

•Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . .       2.93 
Sugar,    gum.    and     other    organic     compounds 

Digestible  fibre. .          19.4° 

Woody  fibre  I  cellulose)           54.13 

Insoluble  mineral  matter  (chiefly  silica)    ..         ..  3.48 

Saline  soluble  mineral  substanceg t.13 


*  Containing  nitrogen        47 

jneat-slrawaniiStnm-cliaff  Compared,  to  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Latter. — A  comparison  of  the  composition 
of  ordinary  good  wheat-straw  with  that  of  straw-chaff 
prepared  by  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Jonas  brings 
out  several  point*  of  interest,  on  which  a  few  observa- 
tions deserve  to  be  made.  I.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  both  kinds  of  straw-chaff  contain 
about  the  same  proportion  of  oil.  The  oil  exhausted 
from  straw  by  means  of  ether  has  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  renders  straw  more 
palatable  and  more  nutritious  than  it  would  be  with- 
out this  constituent.  It  is  appreciable  in  quantity,  for 
according  to  the  preceding  data,  i  ton  of  straw-chaft 


about  39  lb.  of  oil.  2.  It  will  be  seen  that 
fermented  straw-chaff  contains  rather  more  than  4  per 
cent,  of  albuminous,  or  flesh-forming  compounds  ; 
whereas  ordinary  wheat-straw  contains,  in  round 
numbers,  only  3  per  cent.  The  prepared  wheat-chaff, 
therefore,  is  one-fourth  richer  in  materials  which  pro- 
duce the  substance  of  the  lean  fibre  of  meat,  or  the 
muscle.  3.  Common  wheat-straw,  of  good  quality, 
contains  about  44  per  cent,  of  sugar,  gum,  and  similar 
soluble  organic  compounds.  In  over-ripe  straw  the 
amount  of  these  soluble  matters  is  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  sample  of  fermented  straw-chaff  analysed 
by  me,  the  percentage  of  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  amounted 
to  10.16,  or  to  nearly  two-and-a-half  times  the  amount 
which  occurs  in  good  unprepared  wheat-straw.  The 
much  larger  proportion  of  sugar  and  other  soluble  mat- 
ters in  the  fermented  straw,  no  doubt,  is  due  to 
the  green-stuff  employed  in  its  preparation  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  heating  the  mixture,  it  is 
quite  probable,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  chaff  more  soluble  in  water.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  chaff  prepared  by  Mr.  Jonas  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  succulent  matter,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  upon  it  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  upon  ordinary  wheat-straw. 
4.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  proportions  of  digestible 
and  of  woody  fibre  in  fermented  wheat-chaff,  with  their 
proportions  in  common  wheat-straw,  exhibits  striking 
differences,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
stock-feeders.  Taking  together  digestible  and  woody 
fibre,  we  have  in  the  fermented  straw-chaff  70.38 
per  cent.,  and  in  ordinary  wheat-straw  73.53  per 
cent.,  showing  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  the 
fermented  chaff,  which,  being  richer  in  sugar  and  other 
matters  soluble  in  water,  contains  about  3  per  cent, 
less  vegetable  fibre  than  common  wheat-straw.  When 
the  vegetable  fibre  of  each  kind  of  straw-chaff,  or  the 
material  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water,  is  treated 
with  dilute  acid  and  alkalies  of  the  same  strength,  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  all  other  respects  pre- 
cisely alike,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  vegetable  fibre 
is  rendered  soluble.  This  soluble  portion  figures  in  the 
preceding  analysis  as  digestible  fibre,  whilst  the  mat- 
ters insoluble  after  treatment  with  the  various  chemical 
agents  is  termed  indigestible  or  woody  fibre  (cellulose). 
Although  it  is  not  meant  to  convey  by  those  terms  the 
idea  that  animals  have  the  power  of  resolving  crude 
vegetable  fibre  into  digestible  and  into  woody  fibre,  in 
precisely  the  same  ratio  in  which  we  can  separate 
them  in  the  laboratory,  a  tolerably  good  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  various  foods, 
consisting  principally  of  vegetable  fibre,  by  submitting 
them  to  the  process  usually  employed  in  laboratories 
for  the  determination  of  woody  fibre.  In  the  cases 
before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
vegetable  fibre  present  in  the  fermented  wheat-chaff, 
45I  per  cent,  were  rendered  soluble  by  the  treatment 
described,  and  34  ^  per  cent,  (in  round  numbers)  left 
behind  as  indigestible  woody  fibre,  whilst  the  734  per 
cent,  of  vegetable  fibre  present  in  common  wheat-straw 
chaff  were  resolved,  by  treatment  with  dilute  acid  and 
alkaline  liquid,  into  igj  per  cent,  only  of  digestible, 
and  into  54  per  cent,  of  indigestible  woody  fibre.  In 
other  words,  the  same  treatment  rendered  soluble 
50. 85  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  fibre  of  the  fer- 
mented prepared  chaff,  and  only  26.38  per  cent, 
of  the  fibre  of  common  wheat-straw.  These  differ- 
ences are  very  marked,  and  well  calculated  to 
explain,  in  a  great  measure,  the  great  superiority  of 
the  fermented  chaff  as  feeding  material,  over  common 
straw-chaff. 

Fermentation:  the  Cause. — The  fermentation  to  which 
the  straw  is  submitted  in  Mr.  Jonas'  plan  thus  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  hard  and  dry  substance,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  straw,  more  soluble  and  diges- 
tible than  it  is  in  its  natural  condition.  But  useful  as 
the  effect  of  the  slow  and  moist  heat,  developed  in  the 
mixture  of  straw-chaff  with  green  Rye  or  cut  Tares,  no 
doubt  is  in  rendering  the  fibre  of  the  chaff  more  diges- 
tible, this  is  not  the  only  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jonas* 
admirable  plan  of  preparing  a  really  very  nutritive  and 

portant  food  for  stock.  Another  recommendation  is 
the  extremely  delicate  flavour  and  the  palatable  con- 
dition which  is  conferred  upon  the  straw,  in  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  prepared  straw-chaff, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  -Mr.  Jonas,  had  all  the 
agreeable  smell  which  characterises  good  green  meadow 
hay,  and  a  hot  infusion  with  water  produced  a  liquid 
which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  hay-tean 
Although  fermented  chaff  resembles  hay  so  much  in 
taste  and  smell,  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  latter 
is  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes.  However,  the 
differences  in  the  nutritive  properties  of  meadow  hay 
and  straw-chaff  made  from  rather  under-ripe  wheat- 
straw,  prepared  and  fermented  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Jonas'  directions,  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined 
by  some.  A  little  cake  ground  into  meal  and  sprinkled 
over  the  chaff,  would  go  far  to  obliterate  the  difference 
in  the  feeding  quality  of  the  two  kinds  of  chaff.  I 
would  particularly  recommend  for  that  purpose,  a  cake 
rich  in  albuminous  compounds.  Green  German  rape 
cake,  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  added  to  the  straw- 
chaff  in  but  small  quantities,  will  bring  up  the  per- 
centage of  albuminous  compound  to  what  it  is  in 
good  meadow  hay.  Best  decorticated  cotton  cake  con- 
tains about  40  per  cent.  ;  green  rape  cake  about  33  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  finest  linseed  cake,  from  30  to  32  per 
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cent,  of  albuminous  compounds.  About  2  cwt.  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake,  ground  into  meal,  and  added 
to  I  ton  of  fermented  straw-chaff,  presuming  it  to  have 
always  the  same  composition  as  the  sample  analysed  by 
me,  I  find,  constitutes  a  mi.xture  which  agrees  closely 
in  composition  with  good  meadow  hay.  Chaff,  espe- 
cipally  if  it  be  made  from  over-ripe  straw,  is  not  readily 
taken  to  by  cattle,  on  account  of  its  insipid  taste  and 
harshness  ;  and  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
to  induce  stock  to  consume  straw-chaff  in  as  large 
quantity  as  is  desirable.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
several  stock-feeders  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
have  found  it  useful,  in  practice,  to  use  straw-chaff 
with  some  treacle  previously  diluted  with  sufficient 
water  to  impregnate  uniformly  the  chaff  with  the  sweet 
liquid.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  this  other- 
wise good  plan  of  rendering  chaff  more  palatable  is, 
that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  from  ^13  to  ^14  per  ton  for 
the  treacle,  and  obtains  in  that  material  only  about  54 
to  60  per  cent,  of  sugar,  the  rest  being  water  and 
impurities  of  no  feeding  value.  By  Mr.  Jonas'  plan, 
straw-chaflf  is  not  merely  made  more  palatable,  but,  as 
it  is  mixed  with  a  little  green  food,  it  undergoes  a  slow 
cooking  process,  and  becomes  more  digestible,  and 
permeated  by  a  delicate  hay  flavour.  Thus  the  most  is 
made  both  of  the  green  stuff  and  the  straw,  and  an 
excellent  food  is  produced  at  a  trifling  expense,  gi'eatly 
superior  in  feeding  properties  to  treacled  ordinary  straw- 
chaff,  which  costs  more  money.  The  great  simplicity 
of  preparing  and  storing  straw-chaff,  and  the  inexpen- 
siveness  of  Mr.  Jonas'  plan,  are  further  advantages, 
which  all  who  consume  much  straw  may  secure  to 
themselves. 


Joiire  Comsponknte. 

Waste  Brings  Want,  and  this  is  as  true  of  a 
nation  as  of  an  individual.  At  the  present  rate  of 
waste  of  the  constituents  of  our  food  after  we  have  con- 
sumed it,  the  nation  must  become  pro  tanto  poorer  and 
more  dependent  on  other  nations  for  its  supply  of  food. 
London  alone  sends  into  its  Thames,  in  seven  years, 
the  whole  of  a  year's  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  its  equivalent,  which  costs  about  ;^i  50,000,000 
sterling  ;  and  as  our  town  populations  are  estimated  at 
15,000,000,  the  waste  in  seven  years  is  that  from  food 
which  has  cost  ^1,000,000,000,  or  much  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  our  national  debt.  These  are  not 
imaginary  figures,  as  I  shall  now  prove.  Our  popula- 
tion is  32,000,000,  our  farmed  area  is  only  46,000,000 
of  acres,  having,  at  ^^4  an  acre,  an  annual  produce 
worth  ^£'184,000,000  J  so  that  i\  acre  of  British  soil  is 
not  near  enough  to  feed  each  individual,  and 
■we  therefore  have  to  draw  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  remainder.  As  their  production  of  food 
per  acre  is  less  than  half  that  of  our  own 
(in  some  cases  not  a  third),  another  20,000,000  of  acres 
are  probably  required  to  supply  us.  I  speak  of  bread, 
meat,  Potatos,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  vast  area  of  land  required  for  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spices,  &c.  Well,  then,  we  require 
2  acres  each  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  horses — I  mean 
the  available  produce  of  2  acres,  because  the  farmers 
have  a  million  of  farm  horses  which  consume,  probably, 
the  produce  of  4,000,  oooto  5,000, 000  of  acres.  Licensed, 
or  taxed  horses,  non-agricultural,  number  1,500,000,  and 
they  no  doubt  consume  the  produce  of  some  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  of  acres.  If  I  add  to  that  of  our  own 
production  all  the  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  &c. ,  received 
from  foreign  countries,  and  consumed  in  London,  and 
all  the  products  of  our  fisheries,  the  amount  I  have 
named  will  be  vastly  increased.  It  probably  takes  the 
available  produce  of  20,000  acres  to  feed  Londoners  for 
one  day,  and  20,000  acres  to  feed  their  horses  for  a  week. 
To  what  extent,  in  manurial  money  value,  do  we 
Londoners  thus  withhold  from  the  land  ?  Mr.  Lawes, 
and  our  other  chemical  authorities  estimate  the 
manurial  results  of  its  consumption  of  food  at  per- 
centages, according  to  its  constituents,  varying  from 
10  to  40  per  cent,  of  cost.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
value  the  voidances  at  one-tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  food  consumed.  At  this  rate  the  loss  to  London 
might  be  put  at  ^'2,000,000  sterling  annually,  or  for 
all  the  towns  of  Britain  2 10,000,000  annually.  There 
is  an  unerring  way  of  testing  this  question— a  crop 
grown  on  i  acre,  if  consumed  on  that  acre,  will 
fertilise  it,  but  if  the  crops  of  2  acres  are  consumed  on 
I  acre,  the  fertilisation  is  amply  sufficient  to  produce  a 
great  crop.  Therefore,  if  each  individual  on  an  average 
consumes  the  produce  of  2  acres,  the  voidances  result- 
ing from  it,  if  all  economised,  ought  to  fertilise  i  acre. 
On  this  principle  or  calculation  the  population  of 
London  and  their  horses  should  fertilise  3,000,000  of 
acres  annually.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
hope  of  this  taking  place,  but  it  illustrates  the  folly  and 
waste  of  applying  the  annual  voidances  of  50  people  to 
a  single  acre  of  land,  and  continuing  to  do  this  year 
after  year.  Even  at  this  rate,  60,000  acres  would  be 
required  to  utilise  the  sewage  of  the  3,000,000  popula- 
tion of  London.  This  question  is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance naturally,  that  our  Legislature  and  Government 
should,  in  my  opinion,  take  initiative  action  upon  it, 
by  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  area  in  various  directions, 
and  a  resale  when  properly  completed.  The  city  of 
Glasgow,  by  a  single  pipe  of  4  feet  diameter  and  a  fall 
of  5  feet  per  mile,  has,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  sterling,  ob- 
tained from  Loch  Katrine,  40  miles  distant,  22  J  million 


gallons  of  pure  water  daily.  .Steam  power  would,  at  a 
cost  of  Sj-.  bd.  per  1000  tons  of  sewage,  raise  it  200  feet 
high,  which,  at  a  fall  of  5  feet  per  mile,  would  convey 
it  40  miles  away  from  London.  But  then  the  sewaged 
land  must  be  drained,  naturally  or  artificially ;  so  it  is  a 
"big  job,"  which  will  ultimately  force  its  way  to  a 
solution.  Still,  as  compared  with  our  railways  it  is, 
for  engineers,  a  very  little  job.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
shall  this  year  require  13,000,000  qr.  of  foreign  Wheat 
independent  of  our  enormous  imports  of  other  kinds  of 
grain,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  a  million  of  foreign 
eggs  daily.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptn-e. 

Landowners  and  Labourers. — Your  corre- 
spondent, E.  Minshall,  writing  from,  an  estate  office, 
makes  some  suggestions  by  way  of  improving  the 
agricultural  labourer.  I  fear  his  reasoning  will  not 
improve  matters.  His  first  suggestion  is  that  "all 
landlords  and  agents  should  use  every  endeavour  to 
retain  upon  the  estate  the  labourers'  sons."  He  says, 
"  three  of  every  five  find  their  way  to  the  towns 
and  cities,"  and  this  would  be  avoided  if  "  good  cottage 
accommodation  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  country." 
May  be  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  families  wi 
outrun  the  requirements  of  an  estate,  excepting  where 
certain  portions  of  J.  S.  Mill's  "Political  Economy 
has  been  studied  and  acted  upon  ;  further,  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand  seems  to  be  unknown 
him.  Secondly,  that  "  every  cottager  should  hold  dir 
from  the  landlord,  and  not  under  his  master.  In  m 
cases,  cottages  are  leased  to  the  farmers,  who  sublet 
them  to  their  workmen  as  weekly  tenants  ;  this  arrange 
ment  is  bad,  for  in  many  cases  under  it  the  labourer  feels 
himself  a  sort  of  slave  to  his  own  master. "  The  farmers 
in  and  around  Aston,  Preston  Brook,  indeed  as  far  i 
the  dictum  of  this  estate  office  reaches,  must  be,  to  sa 
the  least,  a  queer  lot ;  they  will  pardon  me,  but  M 
E.  Minshall  would  make  it  appear  there  is  not 
"man  of  any  honour"  among  them.  His  "ma 
of  any  honour "  (the  labourer)  feels  it  a  sort  of 
slight  to  take  his  cottage  from  his  master, 
not  from  the  owner ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
(Mr.  Minshall)  says,  "  Now,  if  every  cottage  was 
let  direct  to  the  occupier,  under  a  monthly  agreement, 
the  farmer  to  nominate  the  tenant,  subject  to  tht 
approval  of  the  agent,  an  in>provement  would  be 
made.  The  cottager  would  feel  himself  independent," 
&c.  He  would  release  the  labourer  from  what  he 
terms  the  slavery  of  his  master,  but  the  farmer  is  to  be 
subjected  to  the  slavery  of  the  agent.  Would  not  the 
fact  of  the  farmer  being  compelled  to  ask  the  agent's 
permission  to  remove  a  tenant  from  a  cottage  on  his 
farm,  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  those  * '  vast  number 
of  squabbles  "  which  have  spmng  up.  Mushroom-like, 
in  his  imagination  ?  Now,  let  Mr.  E.  Minshall  say, 
had  these  "three  out  of  the  five"  lads,  who  have 
sought  for  work  elsewhere,  remained  on  the  estate, 
would  they,  and  the  labourers  now  located  on  the 
estate,  be  dealt  with  more  honestly  by  him  th.an  the 
farmers?  Is  the  breast  of  Mr.  E.  Minshall  the  only 
soil  congenial  to  the  growth  and  nurture  of  that  noble 
virtue,  "  common  honesty  ?"  A  Farmer. 

Cottages.— The  remarks  which  I  made  upon  the 
former  set  of  three  cottages,  apply  nearly  equally  to 
those  which  you  publish  at  p.  1335.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  is  a  very 
imperfect  form  of  cottage,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  it  otherwise.  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  a  far  better  plan,  in  general,  to  build  two-roomed 
cottages  in  pairs,  and  three-roomed  ones  in  pairs  also, 
and  not  to  mix  them  up  together.  The  two  end 
cottages  in  Mr.  Denton's  plan  would  make  a  pretty 
good  pair  of  two-roomed  cottages.  Of  course  it  is  a 
defect  in  them  the  pantry  opening  out  of  the  living 
room,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  open  out 
of  the  porch  in  these  plans,  which  would  be  much 
better.  Even  with  this  alteration  the  plan  is  not  so 
good  or  so  cheap  as  plan  No.  9  in  my  book  on  cottages. 
Cottages  on  that  plan  can  be  built  for  less  than  ,,£"200 
the  pair  in  most  parts  of  England,  with  more  accommo- 
dation in  them  than  the  end  cottages  at  p.  1335  give, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  defect  in  the 
arrangement  of  that  plan.  C.  W.  Strickland,  30, 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  October  16. 

Flowering  Stems. — Like  "Observer,"  I  have 
been  much  struck  this  year  with  the  disposition  of 
biennial  plants  to  run  to  seed  in  their  first  year's 
growth.  The  early  Cabbages  exhibited  this  tendency 
more  than  they  usually  do,  and  Mangels  have  largely 
run  to  seed.  Many  of  my  spring-sown  Onions  threw 
up  flower-stems.  I,  too,  like  "Observer,"  have  found 
some  patches  of  Dodder  in  my  Clover  sown  with  the 
Barley  this  spring,  in  a  field  where  Clover  has  not  been 
grown  for  16  years  ;  the  seed  could  hardly  have  been 
dormant  so  long  in  the  soil.  The  Swedes  are  much 
injured  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  insect "  Observer  " 
speaks  of,  destroying  the  crowns  of  the  young  plants  ; 
this  is  a  common  occurrence  in  Norfolk  just  about  the 


from  the  attack  without  material  damage.  This  year 
in  many  fields  90  per  cent,  of  the  Swedes  suffered  in 
this  way,  and,  contrary  to  my  experience  in  former 
years,  the  fresh  crowns  formed  after  the  original 
injury  have  been  destroyed  in  the  same  way,  so  much 
so  that  large  numbers  of  the  Swedes  even  now  have  no 
leading  shoots.  Cabbages,  Couve  Tronchuda,  and 
Broccoli   have  been  attacked   more  or   less    by  this 


insect,  though  not  to  so  large  an  extent.  White 
Turnips  are  uninjured.  I  fear  any  protection  against 
damage  in  future  is  not  to  be  expected.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  say  what  the  insect  is  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  crowns  of  young  Swedes? 
y.  G.  Nelson,  Aldborough  Rectory. 

Tanks  in  Rural  Districts.— My  friend  Mr.  Mechi 
states  in  last  week's  Agricultural  Gazette  that  under- 
ground tanks  should  be  of  brick,  well  cemented.  If 
the  ground  is  firm,  bricks  need  not  be  used  except  for 
the  dome.  Two-thirds  of  the  tanks  in  this  district  are 
cemented  upon  the  sohd,  and  stand  better  than  if 
bricked,  the  latter  being  very  liable  to  cause  a  leakage 
from  settling  and  cracking.  A  tank  of  this  kind 
sufficient  for  two  cottages  can  be  completed  for  £6, 
exclusive  of  a  pump.  Farm  tanks  cost  from  £12  to 
^15.    William  Brown,  Land  Agent,  Tring. 
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DOCKING. 
The  Harvest.— Ki  the  late  meeting  of  this  Society 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  said  : — I  must  congratulate  you 
upon  meeting  after  your  farming  prospects  have  been 
so  successful.  You  have  grown  good  crops,  and  you 
have  harvested  them  well.  It  has  been  a  year  that  has 
been  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  soils  that  we  culti- 
vate ;  in  fact,  the  light  land  has  at  last  had  a  turn.  And 
I  will  ask  you  whether  we  have  on  this  description  of 
soil,  and  in  a  favourable  season,  grown  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow  with  profit  ?  whether  we  have  re- 
tained the  greatest  possible  return  at  the  least  possible 
cost  ?  and  whether  our  grain  crop  and  our  root  crop 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  ?  I  fear  that  those  ques- 
tions can  hardly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
as  long  as  we  are  so  cautious  in  deviating  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  so  slow  in  adopting  the  knowledge 
that  is  extending  itself  throughout  the  country,  we  shall 
be  more  dependent  upon  the  seasons  than  we  ought  to 
be,  and  we  shall  not  obtain  that  success  for  our  efforts 
which  we  otherwise  should  do.  Since  I  last  met  you, 
I  have  travelled  much  through  England  and  through 
parts  of  Scotland  ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  land  that  I  have  seen  under  cultivation,  I 
think  I  may  safely  state  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
might  be  nearly  doubled  under  a  perfect  system  of 
agriculture.  I  have  observed  a  want  of  capital  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  occupier,  and  an  apparent  want 
of  assistance  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  buildings  were  bad  and  inconvenient,  the 
fields  too  small  and  ill-arranged,  and  too  often  covered 
with  useless  timber.  But  the  two  greatest  evils  that, 
in  my  opinion,  prevented  the  growth  of  larger  crops 
were  inferior  drainage  and  shallow  cultivation.  Now, 
the  soils  that  we  cultivate  have  a  natural  drainage,  but 
I  am  now  convinced  that  on  the  lightest  of  our  Norfolk 
lands  deeper  cultivation  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  would  be  remunerative.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  yet  of  inspecting  the  root  crops  of  my 
neighbours,  but  I  fear  that  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Now,  I  last  year  ploughed  every  acre  for 
my  root  crop  12  inches  deep  by  the  aid  of  steam,  and 
much  of  this  land  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  lighter  than 
that  which  is  generally  to  be  found  on  my  estate  ;  and 
I  would  ask  those  gentlemen  who  are  sceptical  as  to 
deep  cultivation  for  the  root  crop  on  such  soils  as  ours 
to  examine  my  root  crop  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

1  do  not  assert  that  deep  cultivation  will  secure  the 
root  crop  in  such  droughts  as  we  sometimes  experience 
in  this  county  ;  but  it  will  have  this  effect,  that  the 
drought  will  not  injure  the  roots  on  the  deep  ploughed 
land  until  two  or  three  weeks  after  those  on  the 
shallower  soil  are  destroyed  ;  and  in  those  two  or 
three  weeks  rain  may  come,  and  the  root  crop  may  be 
saved.  This  was  my  case  last  year  ;  it  has  also  been 
so  this  year. 

A  doubt  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  result  of  deep 
cultivation  upon  the  succeeding  com  crops.  I  did  not 
entertain  this  doubt,  because  I  believed  that  a  heavy 
root  crop  was,  on  our  soils,  the  best  preparation  for  the 
succeeding  corn  crops,  if  a  due  proportion  of  that  root 
crop  was  fed  off  on  the  ground.  This,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  has  been  the  case.  I  have  lately 
threshed  some  Barley  on  land  that  was  ploughed  12 
inches  deep  for  the  root  crop,  to  test  an  experiment 
that  I  had  made  of  sowing  Barley  12  inches  from  drill 
to  drill  ;  and  as  it  is  important,  gentlemen,  where 
figures  are  stated  to  be  accurate,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, read  the  result  of  that  experiment.  "  The 
experiment  was  on  two  pieces  of  land  adjoining  each 
other,  each  containing  i  a.  3  r.  28  p.  Two-thirds  of  the 
previous  Turnip  crop  fed  off"  with  fat  sheep,  eating  I  lb, 
of  linseed-cake  per  day."  I  ought  to  state  with  this 
exception,  all  my  Barley  on  the  Park  Farm  is  drilled 
9  inches  from  drill  to  drill.  "  One  piece  drilled  at 
9  inches  apart  with  2  bush,  of  seed  per  acre,  produced, 
best  com,  20  coombs  ;  best  tail,  2  coombs  ;  inferior  tail, 
3  coombs;  total,  25  coombs,  or  13  coombs  per 
acre.  One  piece  drilled  at  12  inches  apart,  with 
14  bush,  of  seed  per  acre,  produced,  best  corn, 
20  coombs ;  best  tail,  2  coombs  i  bush.  ;  inferior  tail, 

2  coombs  ;  total,  24  coombs  i  bush.,  or  12  coombs 
2  bush.  I  peck  per  acre."  The  conclusion  I  have  come 
to  from  that  experiment  is  this,  that  considering  that 
the  seed  com  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  air  and  light 
are  necessary  to  protect  all  crops,  and  also  that  wider 
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distances  and  less  seed  might  be  used  than  is  generally 
the  custom  ;  and  I  think  that  as  124  coombs  was  the 
produce  of  43  acres  of  land  of  9  inches  from  drill  to 
drill,  the  beneficial  effect  was  the  result  of  deep  culti- 
vation for  the  root  crop.  And  I  find  also  that  after 
deep  cultivation  Clover  seems  to  be  kinder  and  more 
likely  to  stand  on  that  land  which  has  a  certain 
admixture  of  the  subsoil  than  where  such  an  admix- 
ture has  not  taken  place.  I  do  not  recommend  the 
12  inches  from  drill  to  drill.  I  believe  that  is  too  wide 
on  our  description  of  soil,  as  the  6  or  7  inches  is  too 
narrow.  On  my  Marsh  Farm  of  strong  land,  I  find  I 
never  sow  nearer  than  12  inches  either  for  Wheat  or 
Barley  ;  and  I  find  that  3  pecks  of  Wheat  and  a  little 
more  than  3  pecks  of  Barley  is  ample  seeding. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  will  say  one  word  to 
my  brother  landlords.  I  do  not  believe  that 
agriculture     will     ever     attract     that     capital, 


skil 


and    that    energy    the 


lired    to    bri 


)ier  of  the  fa 


given 
m,  ai 

nd  tha 


it  to  perfection  until  amph 
the  form  of  a  lease  to  the  occ 
from  that  lease  many  unneces 
exist  in  99  leases  out  of  a  100  are  omitted, 
in  the  lease  in  use  on  my  estate  there  were  many 
restrictions — such  restrictions  as  I  should  not  like  to  be 
bound  by  were  I  a  tenant  of  a  farm.  I  have,  there- 
fore, with  the  assistance  of  my  agent  and  my  tenants, 
deviated  from  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavoured  to 
frame  a  lease  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  capital  of  the 
tenant,  removing  all  clauses  that  dictate  as  to  the 
cropping  of  the  soil  or  as  to  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can,  giving  security  for  the  capital 
invested.  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  my  tenants  in 
that  position  which  I  should  like  to  hold  as  an  occupier 
of  land  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  am  satisfied  I  have  studied 
my  own  interest  as  well.  That  lease  will  be  printed, 
and  with  as  few  legal  phrases  as  is  practicable  ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  submit  a  copy  of  that  lease  to  any  of 
ray  friends  who  may  like  to  see  it,  because  I  believe, 
with  certain  modifications,  it  may  be  adapted  to  many 
estates  of  this  country,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blyth 
was  not  altogether 
agriculture,  or  he  wo 
the  great  objects  in  view  during  the  last  few  years  in 
cultivating  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  machinery  was  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  labour  bill  less  in  amount. 
Whether  or  not  that  was  right  in  principle  he  would 
not  argue  ;  but  there  was  no  question  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  most  expensive  and  powerful  machinery  to 
many  operations  on  land  not  so  many  hands  were 
required  to  cultivate  it  as  10  years  ago.  He  could  fully 
bear  out  what  the  noble  lord  had  said  with  respect  to 
the  advantage  of  deep  cultivation,  especially  in  the 
growth  of  the  root  crops  ;  for  he  had  long  noticed  that 
where  they  double  furrowed,  or  used  something  to  grub 
the  soil  up  to  a  greater  pitch  without  turning  over 
the  subsoil,  that  the  drought  did  not  there  afTect  the 
root  crop   so    soon   by  two   or  three   weeks  as  where 


jid  ha 


frequently  noticed  the  effect  of  deep  culti 
root  crops  upon  the  succeeding  crops  o 
liether  the  effect  described  would  always  b( 


3t  say.  Speakii 
that  its  funds  ( 
the  subscripti( 


produced,  he  coi 
elation,  Mr  Blytl 

equable  position,  for  the  subscriptions  were  liberally 
maintained,  while  there  was  between  /'looand^lio 
at  the  bank.  Premiums  were  awarded  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  young  servants  retaining  their  situations  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  But  servants  now-a-days 
were  not  fond  of  remaining  for  years  together  in  the 
same  service.  This  was  no  doubt  partly  because  of 
the  facilities  there  were  for  young  people  getting  about, 
and  partly  because  of  the  temptations  of  which  they 
could  avail  themselves,  and  which  made  them  rather 
unsettled.  Though  the  Association  might  not  have  been 
successful  in  securing  their  object  in  that  class,  it  most 
assuredly  had  produced  satisfactory  results  in  the  classes 
of  skilled  work,  such  as  ploughing,  stacking,  sheep 
shearing   and  thatching.      But  he  was  afraid  that 


they  might  be  getting 


of  the 


the  premiums  for  ploughing 
were  given  to  the  man  who  drew  the  straightest  and 
worked  the  best  furrow  on  a  given  piece  of  land  in  the 
course  of  so  many  hours.  The  noble'lord,  not  directly, 
but  practically,  said  that  ploughmen  were  to  be  super- 
seded by  steam-engines  ;  while  the  intelligent  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  set  their  men  to  plough  in  a 
round  O  and  not  a  straight  furrow  at  all.  There  might 
be  what  were  known  as  "hogs  backs"  and  "slips" 
which  were  soon  covered  up  with  a  harrow  without 
being  detected  by  a  master.  If  clean  ploughing  wa; 
good,  then  circular  ploughing  had  certain  great  dis 
advantages.  Then  the  ploughmakers  had  excelled  ii 
producing  implements  of  first-rate  character.  Anc 
what  did  the  ploughman  do?  So  perfect  and  so  gooc 
were  the  ploughs  that  a  man  would  get  on  the  tail  ant 
ride  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  ;  and  if  tha 
were  not  enough  let  them  set  two  ploughs  into  a  field 
and  then  one  man  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  othe 
would  move  the  horses  backwards  and  forwards  am 
not  go  near  the  plough.  If  these  things  prevailed  01 
farms  it  was  no  use  the  Association  giving  prizes  fo 
straight  ploughing.  These  were  some  of  the  anomalie 
which  had  crept  in,  and  which  were  telling  them  tha 


15  the  times  had  changed  it  was  necessary  that  they 
hould  make  some  alteration  in  their  programme  before 
long. 

Sir  W.  Jones  proposed  "The  Judges  of  Summer 
Work,"  in  doing  which  he  referred  to  the  problem 
he  put  before  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association  for 
ion,  namely,  "  What  will  give  a  good  crop  of  hay, 
afterwards  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  ? "  Many 
gentlemen  had  informed  him  that  Sainfoin  was  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  differed  from  them,  for 
Sainfoin  would  not  grow  on  all  soils  ;  indeed,  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  land  in  this  country  which 
would  not  grow  Sainfoin.  Many  and  many  a  good 
field  which  might  have  grown  Trefoil  or  Clover  had  he 
seen  thrown  away  because  it  was  given  up  to  Sainfoin 
in  the  hope  that  it  could  be  grown.  He  had  attempted 
it,  and  with  very  poor  success,  on  good  land.  It  would 
grow  on  light  and  thin-skinned  land.  Those  gentle- 
men who  had  tried  to  set  him  right  had  uniformly  been 
West  Norfolk  men,  who  judged  by  their  own  experi- 
ence ;  but,  take  a  farm  on  the  light  lands  o.'  East  Nor- 
folk, and  it  would  be  found  that  Sainfoin  was  not  the 
ition  to  the  problem.  He  only  wished  some  one 
Id  find  the  answer.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Simpkins  on  the  subject  of  the  census,  he 
would  suggest  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
e-xodus  of  labourers  from  Norfolk  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land might  not  be  more  owing  to  the  attraction  of 
the  North  than  to  the  repulsion  of  Norfolk.  In  the 
North  there  was  an  immense  scope  for  labour.  The 
gigantic  development  made  year  by  year  in  the  fac- 
tories and  coalfields  called  for  a  large  increase  of 
labour.  Naturally  enough,  the  increase  there  was  only 
about  the  same  as  it  was  in  Norfolk,  but  the  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  the  North  attracting  by  higher  wages 
the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  population.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  found 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  repulsion  exercised  by  the 
agriculturists  as  the  attraction  of,  and  the  deficiency  of, 
labour  in  the  North.  Wherever  there  was  a  depression, 
fluid  would  flow  in  and  bring  it  up  to  a  level.  This 
was  a  law  of  physics,   and  there  was  a  similar  law  in 


labour,  labour  would  flow  in  and  fill  up  the  void.  The 
increase  of  labour  produced  in  the  North  was  never 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  created  by  the 
erection  of  new  mills  and  the  opening  of  new  mines  ; 
consequently  the  surplus  labour  from  this  district 
flowed  there  as  naturally  as  water  flowed  into  a  hollow. 
What  had  been  noticed  was  not  so  much  a  fault  on 
their  part  as  the  result  of  the  immutable  laws  of  labour. 

Mr.  T.  EvERiTT  thought  that  farmers  would  find  on 
referring  to  their  books,  that  it  cost  them  as  much  for 
labour  now  as  it  did  10  or  20  years  ago,  plus  the  cost 
of  many  expensive  machines.  Farmers  were  now 
rather  short  of  labour,  and  some  would  employ  mor 
hands  if  they  could  get  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Simpkinson,  in  hi 
address  to  the  labourers,  put  the  question  of  labour  a 
one  of  profit  to  the  farmer — that  it  was  not  the  farmer' 
business  to  pay  more  for  it  than  would  make 
profitable  return.  He  also  believed  that  they  ought  nc 
to  employ  more  labour  on  their  farms  than  would  mak 
a  profitable  return.  It  was  a  question  of  profit  and  los 
in  the  emi)loyment  of  labour.  They  ought  to  employ 
as  little  labour  as  they  could,  in  reference  to  the 
return  they  got  for  it.  As  far  as  the  migration  ol 
the  labourer  from  Norfolk  was  concerned,  he  agreed 
with  Sir  W.  Jones  that  the  attraction  in  the  North 
was  at  present  very  great.  But  he  believed  that  this 
would  soon  rectify  itself,  for  though  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  in  the  North  greatly  exceeded  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  in  agricultural  districts,  the  amount  left 
to  him,  after  making  all  deductions,  was  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  If  this  were  so,  the 
matter  would  soon  rectify  itself,  and  labour,  like 
capital,  would  be  transported  to  where  it  was  wanted. 
He  believed  that  agricultural  labourers  were  never  so 
well  off  as  they  are  now.  They  might  be  better  off 
in  having  good  habitations,  for  a  good  hi 
the  first  thing  for  a  labourer  to  possess,  and  until  they 
had  good  houses  their  position  could  not  be  improved. 
An  improvement  had,  he  believed,  been  made  in  thii 
country  greatly  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  cottage  accommodation. 
With  this,  and  increased  pay  which  he  would  receiv< 
from  having  more  education,  which  would  make  bin 
more  valuable  to  his  employer,  they  would  find  thai 
the  migration  that  had  been  going  on  to  the  North 


aid: 


1  end. 


The  Rev.  A.  Napier,  in  giving  "  The  Agricultural 
Labourer,"  said  that  what  Mr.  Simpkinson  ha 
uttered  was  an  excellent,  and  a  sound  doctrine  1 
political  economy.  There  was  only  one  point  c 
which  he  differed  from  him.  He  seemed  to  infer  thi 
the  exodus  of  labour  from  the  agricultural  countie 
and  especially  from  Norfolk,  was  an  evil.  Withoi 
entering  very  deeply  into  that  question,  he  (M 
Napier)  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  was  a  benef 
or  an  evil.  He  ventured  to  assure  them  of  the  abs< 
lute  certainty  that  the  exodus  had  begun,  and  that 
would  continue.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  exodi 
was  not  an  evil,  for  those  who  were  left  behind  woul 
be  more  thought  of  and  better  paid.     He  believed  th: 


the  scarcity  of  agricultural  labour  would  be  followed 
by  an  enormous  increase  of  employment  of  machinery, 
and  he  apprehended  that  the  employment  of  machinery 
would  not  hurt  but  greatly  benefit  the  farmer,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  labouring  man. 
He  had  watched  the  men  who  went  up  to  receive  the 
various  prizes.  A  great  number  of  them  were  excellent 
specimens  of  the  agricultural  labourer — sturdy,  vigor- 
ous, hardy  fellows.  When  he  heard  that  those  who 
ittended  to  engines  were  about  to  go  up  for  their  prizes, 
he  determined  to  watch  the  men.  Four  were  called  up, 
and  four  received  prizes.  More  intellectual  looking 
men  than  those  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  So 
much  was  he  taken  with  the  aspect  of  one  man  that  he 
edged  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  drew  up  to  him, 
when  he  was  struck  with  the  cast  of  his  head.     That 

had  a  head  upon  his  shoulders.  A  man  like  him 
for  machinery  was  worth  six  common  labourers. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  found  that  the  great  Act  of 

session  just  came  in  to  help  the  farmer  and  the 
whole  social  system.  Mr.  Foster's  great  Bill,  ay,  his 
Liberal  Bill,  would  prove,  he  thought,  the  greatest 

:e  of  benefit  to  the  agricultural  labourer  and  to  the 
whole  community. 


ROBING   LABOURERS'  FRIEND    SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
Glyn,  who  presided,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
He  said  :— 

We  are  members  of  a  society  whose  object  it  is  to 
benefit  the  labourer,  and  if  there  be  a  body  of  men  in 
England  who  deserve  our  sympathy  and  our  care  that 
body  is  composed  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  I 
think  that  to-day  the  gathering  showed  that  the 
labourers  themselves  in  this  district  are  alive  to  the 
benefits  of  this  Society,  and  also  that  the  Society  itself 
is  really  doing  a  good  work  among  them.  The  objects 
of  this  institution  seem  to  be  three-fold — to  encourage 
skill  in  the  field  ;  to  promote  good  gardening ;  and  to 
reward  industry  at  home.  But  I  think,  seeing  that  we 
are  a  body  of  men  who  come  together  in  the  interest  of 
the  labourer,  there  are  other  topics  connected  with  his 
welfere  that  it  is  well  for  us  occasionally  to  speak 
about,  and,  if  possible,  to  act  upon.  It  is  our  universal 
opinion,  for  instance,  1  think,  that  the  labourer 
generally,  for  moral  effects,  is  not  well  lodged.  That 
matter  we  cannot  do  much  in,  beyond  expressing  our 
opinion,  because  it  is  a  question  for  the  landlord  and 
the  man  who  has  got  money,  but  the  labourer  with 
regard  to  his  life  externally  is  quite  another  matter. 
We  know  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business— that  is  a  very  great  trouble  in  the  world — 
and  if  there  is  a  work  which  somebody  ought  to  do  it 
is  to  take  care  that  the  labourers'  cottages  are  healthy 
— that  their  drainage  and  water  supply  are  in  proper 
order.  The  law  of  sanitary  affairs  is  a  little  difficult, 
but  I  have  looked  into  it,  and  I  believe  that  now  the 
vestry  of  every  parish  in  England  is  the  sanitary 
authority  in  regard  to  drainage,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  every  vestry  to  appoint  a  committee  who  shall  make 
an  investigation  of  every  cottage.  We  have  done  that 
in  our  parish,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  we  shall  have  drainage  and  cesspools  as  perfect 
as  we  can  well  get  them.  With  regard  to  water,  I 
regret  immensely  that  there  is  no  power  given  to  us  by 
Act  of  Tarliament  enabling  us  to  forbid  anybody  from 
building  a  cottage  that  is  not  well  supplied.  I  saw 
cottages  building  as  I  came  here,  and  I  wondered 
whether  there  was  a  well  or  anything  better  than  a 
stinking  ditch  connected  with  them.  These  are  two 
matters  that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  vestries  with 
absolute  power  to  say,  "Here  is  a  bad  drain  or  a 
stinking  well ;  Mr.  Landlord,  make  it  right."  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  labourers'  clubs.  The  other 
day  a  most  excellent  and  well-conducted  man  in  our 
village  came  to  me,  bringing  a  long  doctor's  bill,  which 
he  had  no  money  to  pay.  I  said  how  about  your  club  ? 
"Club!"  he  replied,  "I  belonged  to  one  43  years, 
and  it  broke  ;  I  belonged  to  another,  and  it  broke 
also."  Can  there  be  a  greater  blow  to  a  labourer, 
after  subscribing  to  a  fund  for  years,  than  to  find,  when 
he  has  need  of  it,  that  he  has  been  relying  upon  a 
rotten  reed  which  breaks  in  his  hand  !  The  clubs 
about  me  are  most  of  them  public-house  clubs,  and  one 
of  them  has  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  on  club  nights  as 
many  quarts  of  beer  shall  come  in  as  there  are 
members,  so  that  if  there  are  100  members  and  20 
present  at  the  meeting,  I  suppose  that  100  quarts  of 
beer  have  to  go  somewhere.  Suggesting  that  this  sub- 
ject also  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Chairman  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  told  there 
were  admirable  clubs  at  Dunmow  and  Bishop 
Stortford,  and  to  urge  upon  those  present  to  get  the 
labourers  to  join  well-established  and  properly  con- 
ducted clubs  instead  of  those  held  at  public-houses. 

Mr.  Shepherd  responded.  He  believed  the  Society 
had  done  great  service  to  the  neighbourhood.  When 
it  first  started  the  question  of  cottages,  as  a  question  of 
the  employer  of  labour,  attracted  its  attention,  and  for 
many  years  prizes  were  given  in  order  to  induce  the 
labourers  to  take  more  care  of  their  houses,  which, 
alas,  were  sometimes  little  better  than  pig-styes.  But, 
although  they  were  so  bad,  generally  the  old  cottages 
took  the  prizes  from  the  new  ones.  An  old  cottage, 
well  kept,  was  really  a  very  warm  abode  for  the 
labourer  and  his  family.  In  fact,  most  of  the  cottages 
then   about   were  old  farmhouses,   and    he   thought, 
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taking  all  together,  that  there  was  no  agricultural 
district  with  better  cottages.  There  had  been  some 
built  in  his  own  parish  during  the  last  few  years,  very 
comfortable  houses,  with  three  bed-rooms,  and  for 
which  not  a  high,  but  a  remunerative  rent  was  obained. 
Still,  he  thought  those  old  cottages,  with  their  thatched 
roofs,  and  the  Ivy  climbing  round  them,  and  the 
Honeysuckle  too,  were  to  be  preferred  for  their  warmth 
in  winter  and  their  coolness  in  summer  to  those  built 
of  brick,  which  were  generally  broiling  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  Alluding,  in  passing,  to  the  changes 
which  the  programme  of  the  Society  had  of  late  under- 
gone, in  dropping  the  "moral  "  prizes  and  so  forth, 
Mr.  Shepherd  dwelt  on  the  new  prize  of  ^^5  for  the 
best  ploughman,  open  to  all  England,  took  some  credit 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  because  it  had  once 
more  been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  ploughmen 
from  Canlield,  Bardfield,  and  other  places  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  expressed  the  warm  desire  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Reeves  for  the  Society's  continued  prosperity, 
and,  in  order  to  that  end,  asked  for  the  continued  sup- 
port of  its  members. 


GREAT  BRAXTED. 

Colonel  Brise,  M.  P.,  proposed  the  toast  "Success 
to  Agriculture,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Mechi." 
If  he  had  had  the  wording  of  this  toast,  he  should 
have  put  it  "Mr.  Mechi  and  Agricultural  Reform." 
Mr.  Mechi  had  nobly  and  gallantly  earned  the  name 
and  title  of  an  agricultural  reformer.  It  was  his 
(Colonel  Brise's)  lot,  or  it  might  be  his  stupidity,  that 
he  had  not  always  followed  in  Mr.  Mechi's  line,  but 
he  nevertheless  said  that  the  country  generally  was 
greatly  indebted  to  that  gentleman,  that  his  earnest- 
ness and  heartiness  and  good-tempered  arguments, 
and  his  unintelligible  statistics,  at  times  greatly  tended 
to  puzzle  them  all,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  day.  With  these 
few  remarks  he  would  propose  "  Success  to  Agricul- 
ture, coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Mechi." 

Mr.  Mechi  was  warmly  applauded,  and  returned 
thanks.  He  was  much  interested  and  delighted  at  the 
success  of  their  meeting  that  day,  and  particularly  at 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Chairman  in  addressing  the 
labourers  from  the  waggon  in  the  afternoon.  They 
could  not  do  better,  socially  and  politically,  than  look 
after  the  welfare  of  those  below  them,  and  encourage 
them  in  every  possible  way.  The  subject  of  agriculture 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  must  necessarily  provoke  in 
its  discussion  a  great  variety  of  feelings,  and  as  this  was 
a  very  harmonious  meeting— he  had  turned  it  over  in 
his  mind  for  a  long  time— he  thought  it  was  undesir- 
able to  disturb  that  harmony  ;  and  therefore,  however 
reluctant  he  might  be,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  agricultural  points.  He 
wished  for  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  was  always 
glad  to  come  to  their  annual  meeting. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Leigh,  in  proposing  the  "  health  of 
the  Chairman,"  of  whom  he  spoke  in  highly  compli- 
mentary terms,  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  Braxted  district  on  having  hitherto 
escaped  the  infliction  upon  them  of  the  Highway  Board 
system.  Mr.  Mechi  had  lately  issued  a  luminous 
manifesto,  and  he  (Mr.  Leigh)  was  in  hopes  that  he 
would  have  explained  it  that  evening  and  made  it 
intelligible  to  simple  minds  like  his,  for  when  labour 
was  dear,  aad  hay  had  been  selling  at  an  almost  ruinous 
price,  and  when  stock  was  almost  at  famine  price,  how 
Mr.  Mechi  could  recommend  that  the  grass  lands  of  this 
country  should  be  ploughed  up  was  past  the  conception 
of  his  simple  mind. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  congratulated 
them  upon  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  and  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  rows  on  some  former  occasions,  when 
Mr.  Mechi  had  been  attacked  in  an  unfair  manner, 
which  he  deprecated  as  being  discreditable  to  the 
Society,  reminded  them  that  abuse  was  not  the  proper 
weapon  with  which  to  meet  argument.  He  regretted 
that  Mr.  Mechi  had  withheld  his  speech  that  evening, 
for,  as  their  chairman,  he  had  hopod  to  have  derived 
some  information  from  it,  and  if  Mr.  Mechi  had 
advanced  opinions  contrary  to  what  he  (the  chairman) 
believed  to  be  right,  he  should  have  liked  to  argue  the 
point  a  little,  and  have  it  out  with  him.  His  notion 
was,  that  Mr.  Mechi  was  sometimes  very  quick  in  find- 
ing a  hare,  but  not  always  so  successful  in  killing  her, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  thought  that  he  had  met  his 
match,  for  the  answers  that  had  appeared  in  the  news- 


vated  than  arable  land,  that  many  leases  provided  that 
all  the  manure  should  be  put  on  to  the  pasture  and  none 
on  to  the  arable  land. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  glad  that  I  for  once  stand 
here  and  say  that  I  have  given  Mr.  Mechi  some 
information. 

The  Rev.  F.  Watson  proposed  "The  Health  of 
the  Judges,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Hall. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Hall  on  his 
having  won  the  silver  cup  given  for  the  best  Mangel. 

The  Rev.  F.  Watson  said  he  should  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Hall  whether  the  Mangel  which  he  had 
exhibited  that  day  were  grown  on  drained  or  undrained 
land. 

Mr.  HALLacknoivledged  the  toast  of  "The  Judges," 
and  said  he  had  acted  as  one  of  that  number  almost 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society.  As  to  the  character 
of  the  work  that  day,  he  might  state  that  the  drilling 
was  very  much  improved  since  the  Society  was  first 
established,  and  the  work  on  Mr.  Wakelin's  farm  was 
done  particularly  well.  The  stacking  on  large  farms 
was  also  much  improved,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  this 
was  not  the  case  on  the  small  farms  under  200  acres, 
for  which  he  had  almost  decided  to  withhold  the  prize. 
The  ploughing  had  been  bad  for  the  class.  It  was  done 
well  considering  the  character  of  the  land,  and  the 
ploughmen  had  very  much  improved  since  he  first 
acted  as  judge  ;  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  another  year  they  should  select  a  clover-lea  for  the 
ploughing.  The  best  ploughmen  could  not  show  off" 
their  work  on  soft  land,  and  the  boys  could  do  it  almost 
as  well  as  the  men,  for  there  was  then  no  skill  in  it. 
As  to  his  Mangel,  he  might  state  that  he  had  been  an 
exhibitor  for  many  years,  and  was  never  beaten  until 
last  year,  when  he  took  only  second  prize. 

Colonel  Brise  :  Were  they  grown  on  undrained 
land  ? 

M 
is  not  drained.    I  never  have  grow 
land. 

Mr.  Potter  :  Your  land  does  not  require  it. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  am  prepared  to  grow  Mangel  with 
Mr.  Mechi  on  undrained  land. 


paper  in  reply  to  his  letter,  headed  "  Agricultural 
Reform,"  must  have  told  him  that  he  was  starting  a 
wrong  measure  of  reform,  and  that  it  would  not  go 
down.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  pasture,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  some  pastures  in 
the  kingdom  which  were  beyond  restoration,  but  he 
maintained  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tree  must  be  dug 
about,  and  dunged,  and  cultivated,  and  it  was  just  the 
same  with  pasture.  (Mr.  Mechi  :  Hear,  hear.)  Many 
farmers  had  asked  him  to  let  them  plough  up  their 
pasture,  and  he  had  told  them  he  would  give  his  per- 
mission, if  after  they  had  treated  it  properly,  it  was 
not  worth  their  keeping  as  pasture.  In  those  cases, 
the  land  still  remained  pasture,  and  he  advanced  it  as  a 
strong  opinion  of  his  own,  that  a  farm,  with  20  acres 
pasture  out  of  100  acres,  properly  cultivated,  would 
grow  as  much 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Property  cultivated  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Properly  cultivated,  Mr.  Mechi. 
Why,  in  some  cases  pasture  was  so  much  more  culti- 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

IXIVOR  TH. 

Harvest  IVor/i.— At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Club  for 
the  present  season,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
best  means  of  harvesting  corn. 

Mr.  Peto  said — When  he  lived  near  London,  some 
iS  years  ago,  it  was  then  the  custom  in  Middlesex  to 

make  very  clean  work,  leaving  hardly  an  ear  on  the 
land ;  consequently,  no  raking  being  wanted,  this 
would  be  done  at  a  cost  varying  from  I  Of.  to  20j.  per 
acre.  They  next  came  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
style  of  harvesting.  As  far  as  his  own  experience 
went,  he  knew  of  no  better  or  cheaper  plan  than  the 
usual  custom  of  mowing  the  crops  and  putting  so  many 
acres  to  each  man  to  complete.  The  reaper  was  costly, 
and  if  they  took  into  consideration  the  horse  labour  (no 
small  item),  and  made  a  valuation  of  the  horses  before 
and  after  harvest,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  animal.  He  had  put  down  the  cost 
of  each,  and  he  found  it  to  be  as  follows  for  the  Suffolk 
mode  of  harvesting — 17  acres  per  man  for;i^7,  averages 
8s.  3(/. ;  horse  drivers,  leaders,  and  rakers,  and  what  extra 
help  might  be  given,  gd.  ;  his  stacks  would  avenige 
10  acres  per  stack,  Wheat  and  Barley,  containing  10 
squares  of  thatching  at  is.  per  square.  Is.  ;  so  that  the 
whole  could  be  performed  in  this  manner  for  loj.  per 
acre.  With  a  reaper  the  items  were  as  follows . 
Horse  labour,  2s.  ;  tying,  3J-.  6ci.  ;  carting  and  stack- 
ing, 3J-.  ;  tying  and  carting  rakings.  Is.  ;  thatching,  \s.; 
oil  and  wear  and  tear  of  machine,  \s.  ;  thus  making  a 
total  cost  of  Hi.  61/.  per  acre.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  they  used  the  reaper,  they  ought  to  cut  the  whole  of 
the  corn  by  it,  putting  it  out  to  tie,  cart,  and  stack,  at 
about  'is.  per  acre.  By  using  the  reaper  they  wanted 
to  reduce  their  men,  say  a  fourth  ;  but  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  men  they  could  only  work  with  three  forks 
in  carting  instead  of  four,  and  the  operation  would  be 
very  tedious.  He  had  a  machine,  but  did  not  put  it  in 
the  harvest,  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  of 
little  assistance  on  account  of  the  men  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  help  given,  and  not  working  as  hard  as 
formerly.  In  neighbourhoods  where  there  was  suffi- 
cient labour,  he  should  prefer  the  old  system  to  the 
present  mode  of  using  the  reaper.  He  had  completed 
his  harvest,  17  acres  per  man  for  £^  each,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  disagreeable  word,  in  three  weeks  and 
four  days,  all  performed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
he  believed,  if  spared  for  another  year,  that  his  men 
would  take  the  harvest  on  the  same  conditions.  He 
had  noticed  that  those  farmers  who  used  the  reaper 
were  generally  behind,  but  as  the  harvest  was  only  just 
completed,  he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 

The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  Fison)  gave  them  his 
harvest  expenses.  His  harvest  consisted  of  151  acres, 
70  of  which  were  Wheat,  70  Barley,  5  Beans,  and 
6  Sainfoin.     He  engaged   12  men,  being   10  harvest- 


men,  one  horseman,  and  one  thatcher,  and  he  paid 
them  each  ^7  Sj-.,  including  the  shilling  hiring  money. 
One  old  man  had  £l,  a  man  to  attend  the  thatcher  had 
^5  5j-.,  and  seven  boyS;^io  loj.,  making  his  harvest 
expenses  altogether,  with  £1  for  horkey,  ;^I09  5^-. 
This  was  a  little  over  14J.  6</.  per  acre.  If  they 
deducted  the  help,  which  in  some  cases  they  did  not 
talk  much  about,  deducting  the  horseman,  thatcher, 
and  the  one  man  to  help,  it  reduced  the  amount  to 
;^S9  4J.,  or  \is.  t)d.  per  acre.  In  reference  to  reapers, 
he  might  say  he  had  had  one  for  the  last  four  years. 
What  use  it  would  be  in  a  wet  harvest  he  must  leave, 
as  during  the  time  he  had  had  it  the  harvests 
had  been  dry  ones ;  but  during  the  last  four 
years  he  had  been  quite  as  early  as  his  neigh- 
bours, and  he  was  disappointed  that  he  had  not  finished 
eariier.  His  men  said  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
crops  were  more  bulky.  The  one  he  used  was  Samuel- 
son's  2-horse  Eclipse,  and  its  expenses  since  he  had 
bought  it  had  been  a  mere  bagatelle.  He  had  it  the 
first  year  just  before  harvest,  and  several  of  the  bolts 
broke.  This  was  a  general  evil,  from  the  machines  not 
being  sent  out  sufficiently  strong.  He  had  duplicates 
made  of  the  parts  likely  to  break,  and  since  then  he 
should  suppose  it  had  not  cost  him  30J.  Its  present 
state  was  very  satisfactory,  but  he  had,  nevertheless, 
sent  it  to  his  mechanic  to  have  all  the  bearings  and 
things  of  that  kind  thoroughly  looked  to.  Therefore, 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  was  not  a  very  great  deal, 
not  more  than  about  5  per  cent.  That  was  not  allow- 
ing for  wear  and  tear.  But  when  a  man  laid  down 
money  in  that  way,  whatever  the  amount  might  be, 
he  ought  to  have  something  for  it — he  ought  to  be  able 
to  reduce  his  expenses  by  some  amount,  by  way  of 
interest  on  the  outlay,  and  in  the  case  of  the  reapers 
he  could  not  see  that  they  did  that.  His  men  finished 
harvest  in  three  weeks  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Elvin  (Mr.  Fison's  bailiff)  said  the  machine 
cut  about  60  acres  of  wheat,  and  20  or  25  of  Barley, 
allowing  for  cutting  into  and  around  the  fields. 

Mr.  Peto  said  that  observation  just  touched  the 
point.  On  heavy  land  there  was  so  much  preparation 
to  be  made  before  the  reaper  could  get  to  work,  that 
he  believed  if  some^ood  men  were  put  to  work  in  the 
field  they  would  cut  the  com  as  quickly.  If  a  reaper 
were  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  on  the  mixed  soil 
land,  where  there  were  large  fields.  Then,  again,  they 
all  knew  as  practical  men  that  they  very  often  had  a 
day,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Wheat  harvest,  when  they 
could  not  cart  their  Wheat,  and  if  they  employed  20 
men,  or  whatever  the  number  might  be — he  that  year 
had  employed  19 — they  would  cut  40  acres  in  a  day 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  a  practical  man  would  not 
give  a  thank-you  for  more.  Again,  as  to  Barley,  four 
days  out  of  the  six  they  could  not  commence  carting 
till  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  their  men 
were  industrious,  commencing  cutting  at  5,  they  would 
keep  themselves  going  without  wanting  a  reaper  at. all. 
Therefore,  in  the  Barley  harvest,  he  contended,  a 
reaper  was  very  little  use  at  all,  if  the  men  would 
only  go  to  work  in  a  proper  style. 

Mr.  FisON  said  his  experience  was  that,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  the  machine  would  cut  from  the  earliest 
dawn. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  the  great  advantage  of  the 
reaper  was  that  it  laid  the  corn  lighter,  and  conse- 
quently it  could  be  carted  two  days  sooner.  He  tried 
the  experiment  himself  the  first  year  he  used  it. 

Mr.  Peto  said  he  was  quite  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  he  cut  half  a  field  with  the 
reaper  and  half  with  a  scythe,  on  purpose  to  try  it.  A 
little  rain  came,  and  they  got  up  that  cut  by  the 
machine  two  days  before  that  cut  by  the  scythe.  The 
scythe  "  roped  "  the  corn  up.  He  believed,  also,  their 
Bariey  in  a  wet  season  would  grow  sooner  when  cut  by 
the  scythe  than  by  the  other  way. 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  his  men  objected  to  the 
reaper  for  that  reason.  The  corn  did  not  get  bound 
together.     It  was,  as  they  said,  "fuzzy." 

Mr.  Day  said  the  reaper  did  not  cut  so  closely  as 
the  scythe,  because  it  went  more  on  the  level. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  said  he  believed  layers  ripened  more 
quickly  when  cut  by  the  reaper,  as  the  sun  could 
penetrate. 

Mr.  Manfield  said,  after  all,  the  old  system  of 
rejiping  was  not  the  most  expensive  plan,  but  it  had 
gone  out,  and  rightly,  because  it  left  so  much  work  to 
do  afterwards.  The  haulm  was  left  on  the  land,  and 
that  had  to  be  cleared  away  before  they  could  get  at  the 
stubble,  while  under  the  present  system  they  could  get 
at  it  at  once  to  break  it  up.  Since  that  time,  within 
the  last  few  ycirs,  reaping-machines  had  become  the 
fashion,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  of  a  very  great 
advantage  to  them  as  farmers.  The  com  was  certainly 
cut  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  was  laid  in  sheaves,  and  so  it  was  very  easy  to 
tie,  but  somehow  it  was  not  the  advantage  to  them  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  saving  of  time.  Somehow 
or  other  their  men  took  just  about  as  long  now  to  the 
corn  after  the  reaper  as  they  used  to  cut  and  tie  it.  He 
believed  many  who  had  reaping-machines  would  bear 
him  out  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Peto  had  given  them  his 
figures  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  he  certainly  must 
congratulate  him  on  getting  his  harvest  done  in  so  quick 
a  manner.  As  he  understood  him  he  had  Uttle  or 
nothing  done  with  the  reaping-machine,  and  the  price 
he  had  quoted  included  the  thatching.     Now  he  (Mr. 
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Maiifield)  must  tell  a  very  different  tale  about  his 
harvest.  He  had  not  so  many  acres  per  man  ;  he  gave 
his  men  the  use  of  a  reaper,  and  they  were  five 
weeks  and  one  day  in  completing  their  harvest. 
Mr.  Manfield  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Peto's  estimates  as  to  the  expense 
of  cutting  with  a  reaper.  He  thought  2s.  per 
acre  for  horse  labour  was  fair  enough,  but  tying  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  cost  3^.  dd.  per  acre.  He  was 
speaking  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  was.  He 
contended  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  tie  up  and  shock 
3  acres  a  day.  He  should  put  tying  at  is.  hd.  per  acre, 
and  cirting  at  the  same  sum.  For  carting  rakings  he 
should  think  Ij-.  a  fair  price,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Peto  and  disagreed  with  Mr.  Fison  as  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machine.  He  thought  the  wear  and 
tear  would  not  be  less  than  Is.  per  acre. 

The  Vice-chairman  :  I  don't  think  that  my 
machine  has  cost  me  that  the  whole  time  I  have 
had  it. 

Mr.  Elvin  :  Nor,  nor  one-half  of  it. 
Mr.  Mankield  said  his  was  Hornsby's.     It  had  cut 
175  acres  of  corn  every  year  for  five  years,  and  it  was 
now  nearly  worn  out,   besides  costing  a  good  deal  for 
sections,  knives,  &c. 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  his  machine  at  the  pre- 
sent time  was  as  good  as  new,  and  never  cost  a  penny 
for  knives.  He  had  supplemental  knives,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  last  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Manfield  went  on  to  observe  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  so  much  saving  in  a  reaper  as  was 
imagined,  for  it  wanted  three  men  to  accompany  it, 
one  to  drive,  another  to  cut  the  corners,  &c.,  and 
almost  another  to  sharpen  tlie  knives.  With  regard  to 
Barley  he  thought  there  was  some  saving  in  labour,  but 
he  differed  with  the  opinion  expressed,  that  there  was 
any  advantage  in  carting.  .Some  wet  got  on  his 
Barley,  and  that  which  was  cut  by  the  scythe  was 
ready  for  carting  first ;  but  then  he  must  admit  that  his 
reaper  was  one  which  laid  the  corn  as  though  it  were 
to  be  tied.  It  would  have  been  better  for  carting,  but 
as  it  was  the  layer  held  the  wet.  His  harvest  cost  him 
from  1 1  J.  to  \zs.  per  acre. 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  his  thatching  cost  him 
£\2  \zs. 

The  Chairman  said  then  that  was  more  than  Mr. 
Peto's  cost. 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  he  hoped  his  crops  were 
the  heavier.  He  should  average  7  acres  to  a  stack, 
while  Mr.  Peto's  averaged  II.  At  a  later  period  of 
the  discussion  it  appeared,  however,  that  Mr.  Peto's 
stacks  were  the  larger,  being  12  by  S4,  while  Mr. 
Fison's  were  only  10  by  5. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  he  had  been  looking  over  his 
books  for  the  last  20  years,  and  he  found  that  he  never 
got  his  harvest  done  under  \os.  per  acre,  ^\■hiIc  this 
year  it  would  be,  including  everything,  about  I2j.  6i/. 
He  had  10  men  with  15  acres  each,  and  he  gave  them 
^■5  10s.  in  money  and/'l  in  malt  and  hops,  and  finding 
that  they  were  very  much  fagged,  and  that  the  beer 
they  were  drinking  was  not  very  good,  he  gave  them 
some  beer,  using  up  si.\  half-barrels. 

Mr.  Day  said  there  was  no  cheaper  way  of  doing 
harvest,  especially  on  light  land,  than  by  using 
scythe,  and  sticking  to  it.  He  was  quite  persuaded 
the  more  the  reaper  was  used  the  less  the  men  did 
He  had  had  one  for  seven  years,  and  it  was  hi; 
experience,  and  he  thought  his  men  were  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  that  it  was  much  better  to  do  without 
the  reaper.  They  were  veiy  expensive,  and  on  heavy 
land  could  not  be  moved  if  they  got  a  quantity  of  wet. 
He  gave  \os.  per  acre,  and  found  drivers  and  horse 
rakers,  the  men  finding  hand-rakers.  A  little  farm  he 
had  down  at  Newton  cost  him  I2J.  per  acre.  He 
worked  14  acres  per  man,  which  was  £^  each,  and 
about  the  average  price.  He  was  nearly  five  weeks 
about  his  harvest,  and  that  was  what  he  objected  to  in 
the  men,  that  they  would  not  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Club  take  a 
retrograde  step,  and  no  man  felt  the  value  of  machinery 
more  than  he  did  ;  but  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
agree  that  its  relative  value  was  far  gieater  in  some 
counties  than  in  others.  He  pointed  out,  by  reference 
to  the  prices  paid  per  acre  mentioned  tliat  evening, 
that  the  sum  varied  according  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  the 
land,  and  so  did  the  amount  a  m.an  would  do.  What 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  encourage,  the  men  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  they  could,  because  that  was  the  good 
period  of  their  lifetime,  by  means  of  which  they  paid 
their  rent  and  any  little  back  score  they  had  got. 
Although  unwilling  to  take  a  retrogiade  step,  he  did 
find  when  the  men  had  the  machine— whether  they 
stopped  to  look  at  it  or  not  he  did  not  luiow,  but  tliey 
did  not  do  so  much  work.  Still,  if  he  were  going  into 
an  occupation  again,  he  would  not  be  without  a 
machine,  for  a  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  use- 
ful ;  and  he  lielieved  in  that  part  of  tlie  country,  where 
their  labour  was  not  drawn  away  by  adjoining  niauu- 
ficturing  districts,  they  could  do  their  work  better,  on 
tlie  whole,  by  putting  it  out  than  by  the  aid  of 
the  machine.  Still,  no  two  harvests  were  alike, 
In  some  years  they  would  hardly  be  able  to  get 
the  machine  to  work,  wliile  in  another  year  they 
would  be  very  glad  of  it.  He  must  confess  he 
thought  by  leaving  the  matter  very  much 
labourer  they  gave  him  more  zest  and  will  in  finishing 
the  harvest ;  but  the  whole  labour  question  was  one 


which  required  a  great  amount  of  consideration,  and 
was  included  in  the  matter  they  were  discussing.      Mr. 
Greene  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  in 
the  agricultural  districts  was  different  from  that  of  one 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  country,  because  at 
les  the  farmer  wanted  him  very  much,  and  at  others 
could  find  scarcely  anything  for  him  to  do.  They  could 
look  at  this  question   from  the  dry   supply  and 
demand   point    of    view.      If    they   discharged   their 
labourers  they  could  not  expect  them  to  wait  doing 
nothing  till  harvest  came  round,  and  they  were  wanted. 
He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  for  people  to  talk  publicly 
about  the  bad  way  in  which  the  agi^icultural  labourer 
treated,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  they  did  not 
know  the  difficulties  with  which  a  farmer  had  to  contend. 
He  knew  that  many  a  farmer  found  his  labourers  work  at 
a  period  when  he  had  nothing  really  for  them  to  do, 
rather  than  throw  them  off.     He  believed  by  giving 
labourers  the  opportunity  of  earning  money  at 
harvest-time  they  could  do  very  much  without  machi- 
nery,  and  his  practical  experience  was,   that  by  this 
IS  harvest  could  be  well  done,  and  at  an  econo- 
mical price.  As  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fison,  they  all  knewhe 
from  some  other  purse  besides  the  farming  one, 
yet  he  had  not  been  very  extravagant  in  his  labour, 
because  he  grew  very  large  crops,  both  of  straw  and 
corn  ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Peto  would  be  very  glad  to 
pay  his  expenses  and  change  crops. 

The  Vice-Chairman  expressed  his  agreement  with 
the  Chairman's  views,  lie  thought  a  farmer  ought 
always  to  keep  his  staff  of  worlcmcn  about  him,  and 
have  as  little  extraneous  help  as  jjossible.  He  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Peto  for  his  paper, 
observing  that  he  had  set  a  veiy  good  example,  one  which 
hoped  would  be  followed,  in  cutting  his  paper 
short.  What  they  wanted  was  a  discussion,  and  not  a 
lengthy  paper. 


|l0tias  0f  §00hs. 

Model     Lodging    Houses    for    the     Industrial 

Classes.  By  Banister  Fletcher.  Longmans. 
This  is  a  book  rather  for  those  interested  in  towns 
and  townsmen,  than  for  country  people.  Mr.  Fletcher 
discourses  of  dwelling-houses  for  letting  in  flats,  of 
courts  and  alleys,  and  how  to  improve  them  ;  and  the 
examples  by  which  he  illustrates  his  propositions  are 
those  of  streets  and  towns— places  where  "land  can 
be  obtained  on  building  lease  at  a  price  of  \os.  per  foot 
frontage."  We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
it,  nevertheless,  as  containing  much  in  the  way  of  sug 
gestion  and  ingenious  contrivance  which  may  bi 
serviceable  anywhere. 


and  I  have  neither  arrived  at  this  conclusion  incon 
siderately,  nor  without  ample  data  for  it.  Horse-shoeing 
never  has  stood  alone  in  Europe,  so  far  as  its  history 
shows  :  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  followed  inde- 
pendently ;  but,  on  careful  inquiry,  it  is  always  found 
otherwise. 

"  t  deem  it  expedient  to  express  myself  plainly  on  this 
point,  because  on  a  clear  understanding  of  it  very  much 
depends  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  any  adequate 
reformation  in  farriery. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  the 
present  one  the  farrier  was  in  England  a  general  prac- 
titioner ;  sometimes  his  field  of  occupation  was  among 
horses  and  cattle,  and  not  in  horse-shoeing  ;  but  we 
■  find  a  shoer  who  was  not  more  or  less  a  dealer  in 
drugs,  or  else  a  general  smith." 


A  Treatise  on   Horse-shoeing   and  Lameness. 
By  Joseph  Gamgee,    Veterinary  Surgeon,  formerly 
Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery 
in  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
A  well-written  and  well-illustrated  book,  by   an  ex- 
perienced man.      We  take  an  extract  from  the  very 
interesting  historical  chapter  by  which    it   is    intro- 
duced : — 

"The  English  public  has  been  so  unaccustomed  to 
look  for  anything  rational  and  intelligible  about  horse- 
shoeing, that  the  idea  of  associating  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties with  physical  power  in  the  process  of  shoeing  horses 
is  scarcely  entertained.  When  one  reads  farrier,  unless 
the  term  is  quahfied  by  reference  to  shoeing,  nobody  can 
understand  what  is  meant.  Even  after  reading  through 
part  of  De  Gr.ays  "  Expert  Fenier,"  and  finding  nothing 
about  horse-shoeing  in  the  first  30  p.ages  of  the  book,  t 
began  to  wonder  what  the  author  nie.ant  by  ferricr, 
■hen,  on  arriving  at  the  35th  page,  I  found  the  expla- 
ation  as  follows  : — 
"  'Of  what  points  consisteth  the  office  of  ferrier?— 
landled  dialogue-wise.  What  is  the  ferrier's  art?  It 
principally  consists  of  four  things— to  wit :  science,  e.xpe- 
i,  knowledge,  and  handywork. 
Handywork  is  to  heat  the  iron  well,  to  sodder  well, 
■ge  well,  to  turn  a  shoe  well,  to  make  and  point  a 
i-cll,  to  pare  the  hoof  well,  to  cauterise  well,  to  let 
blood  well,  to  be  light  and  well-handed,  bold  and  handy 
in  dressing  a  horse  well,  of  such  accidents  as  may  happen 

"  Tliis  extract  is  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  three  or 
four  chief  English  WTiters  on  farriery  of  the  i7tli  century, 
and  De  Gray  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.  We  here 
learn  that  farrier  meant  the  liorsc-shoer,  who  was  also 
practitioner  in  general  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

"  The  old  English  writers  are  commonly  mentioned  as 
not  worthy  of  being  consulted  now  ;  but  at  least  references 
to  them  are  instructing,  since  they  arc  all  we  have, 
besides  oral  traditions,  as  a  set-off  against  SoUcysel  and 
others  in  France,  of  the  same  period,  and  to  compare 
with    Ruini   and  his    fellow-country    writers   in    Italy  a 


Exchange  and  Mart  Office,  32,  Wellington  Streel, 

Strand,  W.C. 
This  pamphlet  is  Part  I.,  and  relates  to  poultry  for 
prizes.  We  presume,  therefore.  Part  II.  will  appear 
hereafter  and  enlighten  us  on  certainly  the  more  im- 
portant subject  of  poultry  for  profit.  The  present 
division  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  much  that  is 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  different  breeds,  with 
'nstructions  for  breeding.  Take  the  following  as  an 
example,  in  which  the  art  of  breeding  pure  Spanish 
poultry  is  referred  to  :^ 

"  In  selecting  stock  it  is  well  to  put  a  2-year-old  cock 
to  not  more  than  three  2-year-old  hens,  each  weighing 
about  6  lb. — the  cock  weighing  from  7  to  8  lb.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  cock's  comb  should  be  perfectly 
strong,  stiff,  and  erect,  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
delicately  to  the  points.  The  hen's  comb,  though  falling 
weh  over  the  eye,  should  be  also  thick  at  the  base,  and 
perfectly  stiff  throughout— a  flabby-combed  hen  usually 
throwing  falling  combs  in  the  cockerels,  a  most  fatal 
point.  As  regards  breeding  for  face,  we  strongly  advise 
the  greatest  caution  in  purchasing  stock.  Inquire  strictly 
•as  to  the  pedigree  of  tlie  birds,  for  an  ill-advised  cross  will 
destroy  the  strain,  and  throw  faces  so  red  that  it  cannot 
be  bred  out.  Although  in  the  very  best  yards  the  chickens 
differ  much  in  qu.ality  of  face,  birds  are  always  obtained 
that  do  credit  to  their  breeders  ;  yet  a  bad  cock  will  fail 
to  throw  a  single  good  chicken.  Let  the  stock  be  very 
white,  and  perfectly  smooth  and  large  in  face,  and  of  a 
strain  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  minor  points, 
such  as  legs,  shape,  plumage,  and  size,  must  of  course  be 

"The  chicken  should  not  be  hatched  earlier  than  the 
end  of  April ;  early  broods  are  always  dehcate,  and  die 
off  mysteriously.  When  the  faces  begin  to  show,  pick 
out  and  discard  those  showing  a  decided  red  tinge— they 
will  only  blush  the  more  the  longer  they  live  ;  but  the 
bluish  faces  should  be  well  cared  for.  as  they  generally 
make  the  best  birds.  Good  Spanish  cocks  will  sometimes 
blush  a  little  ;  when  this  happens  they  should  be  shut  in 
the  dark,  away  from  the  hens,  and  their  faces  gently 
washed  twice  a  day  with  milk.  Sometimes  the  sun  will 
discolour  the  face,  and  at  otlier  times  it  gets  spoiled  by  a 
discharge  from  the  eye — " 

and  so  on.  We  doubt  if  anything  in  poultry  literature 
will  beat  this  for  detail.  The  circumstances  of  other 
breeds  are  described  with  equal  care. 


"  No  nation  could  produce  abler  men  than  our  own  aj 
nicclianics  for  working  iron  ;  but  Englishmen  did  not  tc 
any  great  extent  dis])lay  tlieir  usual  talents  in  the  develop 
ment  of  farriery.  .  .  . 

"Our  country,  with  its  all-the-year-round  moderate 
temperature  and  well-adapted  soil,  produces  the  most 
powerful  horses  of  any  in  the  Old  Worid  ;  and  the  want 
of  economy  in  their  management  lias  been  equal  to  the 
bounteous  natural  endowmoit^  i   '1,1' !  ii|'  n  us, 

"  Is  horse-shoeing  an  art  1!;,  I  and  fol- 

lowed as  a  distinct  calling,  v  1  ,   iiuneration 

to  those  depending  on  it  for  lii- .1  ii\,  iili.»i,i,  mid  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  horse-owniii.t;  pufihc  ?     1   believe 


Farm   Memoranda. 

A  Visit  to  Woolston. — We  had  read  of  this 
place,  and  often  wished  to  see  the  spot  ;  so,  being  in 
Bucks  a  fortnight  since,  we,  in  company  with  three 
friends,  made  bold  to  call  upon  the  chronicler  of  steam 
ploughing  at  Woolston.  It  was  a  dull,  quiet  Sep- 
mber  morning,  and  our  road  lay  through  a  flat,  well- 
ooded  district,  bordering  on  the  Ouse.  Passing 
through  the  town  of  Newport  Pagnel,  we  came  upon 
broad,  rich  meadows,  with  here  and  there  a  home- 
stead, and  near  it  a  few  fields  of  useful-looking  heavy 
loam  ;  undulations  in  the  land  occurred  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  Woolston  we  found  a  small  village  on 
the  flat,  with  high  ground  on  the  north-west  side.  We 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  stiff  poor  clays  in  this 
locality,  and  of  the  wonderful  change  wrought  in  them 
through  the  agency  of  steam,  that  we  looked  with 
more  than  ordinary  care  upon  every  feature  of  the 
district  for  a  close  resemblance  to  the  clayey  neigh- 
bourhood with  which  we  are  more  especially  concerned. 
In  this  respect  we  were  disappointed  ;  for  neidier  in 
Woolston  nor  around  it  did  the  land  appear  of  that 
low  class  we  are  acquainted  with  at  home.  The 
Woolston  Farm  is  some  300  acres  in  extent,  160  or 
thereabout  being  arable.  The  land  nearest  to  the 
house  appears  to  be  a  heavy  loam  resting  on  clay, 
beneath  which,  we  were  informed,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet, 
is  a  stratum  of  sand,  into  which  the  drains  are  sunk,  the 
water  from  them  finding  an  outlet  in  a  stream  of  consi- 
derable size,  which  bounds  the  farm  on  the  south. 
The  fields  are  large,  level,  and  fairly  square,  and  well 
adapted  for  ojicrations  by  steam.  For  16  years  this 
part  of  the  farm  lias  been  stirred  and  worked  by  the 
ridge  iilnugh  and  cultivatoi',  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr?  William  Smith,  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Adopting 
a  6-field  system,  and  manuring  the  root  and  Bean  land 
with  12  tons  of  farmyard-dung  per  acre,  he  has 
successfully  raised  a  more  than  average  bulk  of  produce 
annually,  at  a  marvellously  small  cost  for  cultivation. 
Autumn  tillages  are  thoroughly  believed  in.  The  land, 
steam  cultivated  at  this  season,  is  haiTowed  down  in  the 
spring ;  that  coming  in  for  Beans  or  roots  is  manured 
and  ridge-ploughed  by  the  same  agency.     One  field  in 
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particular  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  having  grown  Barley 
in  sucession  since  the  year  1 868.  We  saw  samples  of 
grain  for  the  several  years,  and  the  produce  of  1S71  far 
surpassed  in  quality  any  of  the  growth  of  previous 
years,  and  the  quantity  promised  to  reach  that  of 
former  season's  weight,  57  bush,  per  acre.  Wc 
should  mention  that  this  field  was  originally  pasture, 
which  will  account  for  its  productiveness.  A  piece  of 
luxuriant  strong  grown  roots  bore  testimony  to  the 
Woolston  management.  This  ground  received  12  tons 
of  manure  in  September,  1S70,  which  the  ridge-plougli 
covered  in.  The  roots  are  drilled  on  the  ridges  al 
intervals  of  36  inches.  The  excellence  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  cleanliness  of  the  surface  of  this  field  was 
most  striking,   as  was  indeed  that  of  all  the  fields  w£ 

Hitherto  we  had  seen  nothing  resembling  the  poor 
stiff  clay  associated  with  the  history  of  Woolston 
remarking  as  much  to  the  wealthy  proprietor,  we  ar 
promised  a  sight  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal 
bank.  We  pass  over  a  few  poor  pastures,  which, 
their  present  condition,  do  not  look  highly  remune- 
rative, nor  do  we  imagine  that  they  will  ever  become 
very  profitable  until  a  deeper  system  of  drainai 
carried  out,  for,  with  all  deference,  we  object 
depth  of  but  2  feet  for  drains.  The  weak  part  of  the 
farm  is  now  reached,  and  yet  the  strong  stubble 
cracks  under  the  pressure  of  each  step,  and  portion; 
of  oolite  rock  and  pebbles  on  the  surface  fail  t< 
convey  the  notion  of  a  poor  stiff  clay  soil.  No,  Mr, 
Smith  {fortunately  for  him)  is  not  the  cultivator  of 
really  poor  unkind  clays  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  dealing 
with  a  soil  full  of  substance  and  stamina,  which  needs 
but  drainage,  his  energy,  and  his  steam-cultivating 
system  to  redeem  it  ;  and  he  is  just  the  very  person 
do  it,  and  many  would  do  well  to  follow  in  his 
path.  He  has  succeeded  in  picking  the  lock 
of  the  strong  box,  and  now  that  we  have 
seen  his  farm,  we  are  convinced  that  his  management 
is  right.  The  grand  starting  point  is  drainage  on  the 
arable  land  at  8  or  10  yards'  intervals,  at  a  depth  of 
4  feet.  Why  a  less  depth  is  preferred  on  the  gi-ass 
land,  we  do  not  understand.  Then  follows  deep 
autumnal  steam  cultivation,  or  the  ridge-plough  covers 
in  12  tons  of  manure  per  acre  at  that  season  as  a 
preparation  for  Beans,  or  other  crop.  Men  with  fork; 
go  over  the  land  thus  operated  upon  once  or  twice 
during  the  winter,  to  remove  any  Couch  on  the  ridges 
When  Barley  or  other  white  crop  succeeds  Wheat,  a 
dressing  of  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  is  applied  to  the 
land  in  the  spring.  A  large  proportion  of  straw  is  sold 
to  the  London  market  at  50.r.  per  ton,  in  exchange  for 
London  horse  manure,  delivered  by  barges  on  the  farm 
at  6s.  bd.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  dealing  with  his  land 
admirably  successful.  He  has  continued  to  take 
grain  crop  after  grain  crop  in  succession  for  a  s 
of  16  years,  and  the  soil  is  apparently  still  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  and  it  is  certainly  more  free  from 
weeds  and  Twitch  than  any  similar  area  with  whicl 
we  are  acquainted. 

Although  the  Woolston  system  of  steam  cultivation 
has  not  gained  the  blue  riband  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  it  is  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  the  true 
method  of  working  land,  and  the  carefully  recorded 
operations  by  it  (priced  as  we  thought  very  fairly)  show 
that  there  is  no  more  economical  mode  of  cultivating. 
We  could  not  but  compare  the  energy  and  intelligence 
which  reigns  on  Mr.  Smith's  farm,  with  the  sluggish- 
ness and  indifference  of  many  occupiers  of  similar 
land  in  other  directions ;  and  we  would  strongly 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  raising  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  poor  clays  to  visit  Woolsto 
and  copy  the  system  pursued  there.  In  taking  leav 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Smith,  we  cannot  but  cor 
gratulate  him  upon  the  perfect  success  of  his  mode 
of  culture,  and  to  express  our  hope  that  he  may 
long  continue  to  publish  his  annual  reports  of  the 
Woolston  management.  If  his  apparatus  does 
possess  the  newest  and  most  perfect  features  of 
modem  machinery,  it  exhibits  the  purest  and  the 
most  economical  mode  of  cultivation  yet  practised. 
7.L.F.,  Clipstow. 


Merse  OF  Berwickshire:  October  16.— We  have 
at  last  got  through  one  of  the  most  tedious  harvests. 
Five  weeks  had  secured  most  of  our  white  crops,  and 
our  hill  neighbours  had  scarce  anything  secured,  when 
the  weather  fairly  broke  three  weeks  ago,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  When  everything  was 
soaking  for  a  fortnight,  even  the  penny  papers  couldn't 
keep  it  from  serious  damage,  and  such  weather  was 
equally  bad  for  much  that  had  been  unduly  hurried  to 
the  stack. 

We  may  class  this  harvest  with  the  disastrous 
years  1856  and  1857,  and  the  scarcity  of  good 
com  is  already  felt  in  the  markets.  Barley  will  be 
"the  crop  of  the  year,"  as  the  maltsters  will  find  to 
their  cost  if  they  haven't  plenty  in  the  -South.  The 
quality  is  not  to  be  compared  with  past  years,  nor  will 
the  quantity  be  satisfactory.  Wheat  always  was  a 
shabby  crop.  On  rubbing  out  heads,  one-half  of  the 
grains  are  found  to  be  light  and  defective.  Potatos 
are  being  lifted,  not  more  diseased  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Turnips  are  no  such  great  crop  after 
all  the  cry,  having  got  a  check  in  the  end  of  August. 
The  exorbitant  prices  of  live  stock 
slacken.   J.  L. 


Mr.  G.  Jackson,  of  Tattenhall  Hall,  expired  sud- 
denly, of  heart  disease,  at  his  residence  near  Chester  early 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  He  had  been  working  hard  at 
the  harvest,  and  after  his  days'  labours  were  over,  had 
been  busily  engaged  writing  a  report  on  farms  for  the  next 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Society  one  of  its  farm  inspec- 
tors for  the  year.  Whether  the  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  this  unusually  close  application  induced 
the  malady  is  not  stated,  but  it  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Jack- 
son had  been  an  extensive  and  successful  farmer,  and  had 
done  much  to  advance  agricultural  knowledge.  In  his 
capacity  of  inspector  of  faiTns  for  the  present  year,  he 
had  twice  visited  some  28  farms,  the  report  upon  which 
he  lived  just  long  enough  to  complete.  To  him  be- 
longs the  merit  of  establishing  the  first  cheese  factory 
in  this  country,  the  factory  at  Tattenhall  taking  priority 
in  point  of  time  of  those  at  Derby  and  Longford  ;  and 
this  he  did  entirely  from  his  own  private  resources, 
except  so  far  as  facilities  were  given  him  in  connection 
with  the  building  by  his  landlord,  Mr.  Barbour.  The 
deceased  only  a  few  years  ago,  assisted  by  a  few  friends, 
established  a  British  school  in  the  village,  which  has 
been  prosperous  from  the  day  it  was  opened  ;  and 
this  has  been  followed  by  a  still  heavier  undertaking, 
the  building  of  a  large  chapel. 


Miscellaneous. 

Voluntary  Retention  of  Milk.— Almost  every 
rustic  who  has  either  followed  his  mother  or  the  maid 
to  the  dairy  must  be  familiar  with  the  ancient  saying, 
the  cow  keeps  or  refuses  to  give  her  milk,  and  chiefly 
to  be  observed  when  a  strange  person  performs  the 
operation  of  drawing  away  the  lactiferous  fluid  ;  but 
the  rustic,  it  may  be,  makes  choice  of  the  veterinaiy 
profession,  and  in  due  course  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  cow,  when  perchance  the  thought  turns 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  how  can  the  cow  retain  her 
milk,  seeing  no  muscular  tissue  enters  into  the  udder 
whereby  the  flow  of  blood  or  milk  from  it  can  be 
checked  ?  Bosh  !  it  is,  after  all,  old  wife's  talk— it 
can't  be.  Well,  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  dubious 
about  the  fact  that  a  cow  does,  or  can,  retain  her  milk, 
and  all  simply  because  the  modus  ofei-aad:  did  not 
reveal  itself  to  me ;  for  like  many  others  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  I  travelled  too  far  and  gazed  too  high  to 
find  it  out ;  it  was  not  till  I  purchased  my  wild, 
passionate  little   Kerry  I   found   it   out.       Well,   the 


mind  of  the  cow  (foi 


be  assured  she 


tion.  With  respect  to  agriculture,  its  position  is  so  far 
singular,  that  as  its  shop  or  manufactory  is  the  wide 
open  country,  where  cultivation,  production,  and 
marketing,  must  be  performed  under  universal  inspec- 
tion, concealment  is  impossible.  Farmers  work  like 
bees  under  a  glass  hive,  not  like  chemists,  and  a  few 
other  producers,  in  secret  laboratories.  Concealment 
is  therefore  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable.  Such 
it  is  much  bet 
.  rather  than  inaccurate — it  i 
quite  as  much,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  the 
national  verdict  as  to  the  com  crops  should  be  correct ; 
and  who  better  than  the  farmer  can  tell  the  truth  of  his 
own  particular  field  ?  That  truth  being  known,  the 
nation,  with  real  English  love  of  fair  play,  pays  cheerfully 
full  value  for  the  produce  of  agriculture — it  did  so  last 
year,  it  will  do  so  this,  in  any  season.  England,  like 
an  economical  yet  liberal  housekeeper,  reckons  up  her 
Wheat  stores,  home  and  foreign,  and  pays  for  them 
ungrudgingly,  at  the  fair  market  price.  Now,  the  real 
issue  implied  in  "  T.  A.'s"  objection  is  that  the 
season's  market  price  may  be  enhanced  by  conceal- 
ment. Is  this  likely  ?  Would  not  the  buyer  probably 
fancy  the  stores  were  larger  than  represented  by  the 
seller  ?  In  fact,  the  difference  in  opinion  (even  after 
every  farmer  and  dealer  should  give  his  estimate) 
would  still  be  very  great,  and  thus  fluctuations  in 
demand  would  always  agitate  the  surface  of  the  grain 
tnade.  But  then  panic  would  never  heighten  or  depress 
value  to  a  minous  extent,  as  prices  must  keep  nearly  to 
that  natural  level  which  the  season  had  established. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  argument,  1-aiowledge  of  agricul- 
tural produce  fixes  a  real  value  to  the  farmer's  crops, 
whilst  uncertainty  arising  from  imperfect  information 
attaches  a  fictitious  value,  which  may  either  be  too  high 
or  too  low,  and  therefore  unjust ;  and,  as  a  result,  when 
the  value  of  produce  is  left  to  chance,  the  scale  would 
turn  towards  the  public,  simply  because  the  public  as 
the  buyer  always  must  have  the  buyer's  privilege.  Let, 
then,  the  farmer,  to  use  a  metaphor,  throw  open  his 
bam  door,  count  his  ricks,  number  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  he  will  find  agricultural  statistics  will  be  the  best 
salesman  of  agricultural  produce  that  he  can  employ. 
H.  Kains-JacksoiCs  Harvest  Journal. 


Uit  Peek's  Mnrk. 

October  21. — Turnip  Fallows  extend  over  a  very 
large  area  of  the  cvUtivated  land  of  the  kingdom.  Over 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  the  north  of 
England,  with  most  of  the  sister  country,  for  example, 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  arable  land  is  under  Turnips. 
Such  an  extent  of  land  shows  the  importance  of  the 
crop,  and  all  who  have  any  successful  experience  in  its 
growth  are  familiar  with  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
deep  tillage  at  this  season,  subsoiling  when  the  bottom 
is  unsound,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  staple 
when  the  noxious  matter  is  either  neutralised  or  washed 
out  by  drainage. 

Draining  should  commence  immediately  after  har- 
vest, and  lie  prosecuted  with  vigour  so  long  as  there  is 
a  wet  furrow  of  land  on  the  farm.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  do  so  much  yearly,  and  the  break  under 
fallow  or  lea  is  the  portion  usually  set  apart  for  drain- 
age, the  ploughing  after  being  followed  by  subsoiling, 
which  greatly  promotes   the   vrork   of  drainage   and 


has  one,  the  same  in  kind  with  their  own,  differing 
from  it  only  in  degree)  when  disturbed  in  the  humble, 
generous  animal,  or  when  passion  is  roused,  has  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk.  Such  is  the  mysteri- 
ous and  close  union  the  mind  has  with  certain  actions  of 
physiological  systems.  We  see  it  in  a  cow  or  animal 
suffering  from  parturient  fever.  When  due  to  parturient 
excitement,  with  a  system  surcharged  with  blood,  and 
a  passive,  non-secreting  state  of  the  udder  in  many 
cases  in  the  early  stage,  all  the  morbid  phenomena 
present  are  dispelled  as  by  magic  by  allowing  her  calf 
to  suck  her — sending  with  the  bridge  of  its  nose,  as  it 
were,  an  electrifying,  but  genial,  health-giving  shock 
I  might  give  many  analogies  from  the  human  female, 
but  here  shall  not  trespass,  but  stick  to  my  own  class 
of  patients.  We  have  a  proof  that  the  milk  is  a  fluid 
quickly  made  and  secreted,  in  activity  resembling 
of  the  secretion  of  saliva  ;  that  the  cow  is  an  animal 
grateful  for  kindness  ;  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  gooc 
supply  of  milk,  in  addition  to  good  feeding,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  free  from  all  excitement 
The  same  cause  of  reasoning  will  also  elucidate  many 
things  peculiar  in  the  milking  qualities  of  different 
individuals  and  breeds  of  animals.  Lastly,  be  kind 
the  poor  cow  ;  for  the  violation  or  abuse  of  ma 
lordly  power  will  surely,  in  this  case,  be  visited  w 
moral  punishment.  A  Veterinary  Correspondent  of  the 
"Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette." 

Agricultural    Statistics.— We   have   received 
the    following    good-natured   query    from    a 
pondent,  who,  in  forwarding  to  us  the  special  schedule 
we  desired  him  to  fill  up,  writes: — "General  report 
says  the  Wheat  yields  badly,  all  other  crops  above 
average ;    root    and    forage    crops    much    above 
average."     For  this  general  report  we  thank  him,  1 
wish  it  had  been  substituted  by  individual  opinion,  and 
expressed  in  figures  under  the  headings  of  our  schedule, 
but  to  this  form  "T.  A."  objects,  as  follows  : — 

"Sir, — I  think  your  inquiries  too  inquisitive  when  you 
ask  us  to  give  our  private  estimates  of  our  crops,  which, 
no  doubt,  most  of  us  make,  and  act  accordingly  for  our 
own  interest ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  for  them  for 
publication,  so  that  the  trade  may  benefit,  under  the 
pretence  of  benefiting  the  country.  Can  you  tell  me  pro- 
ducers who  are  so  philanthropic?  " 

to  answer  this  very  old  objection  that  wc  notice 
"  Do  any  other  producers  inform  the  public  of 
tlieir  stocks,  &c.  ?"  Yes,  the  Cotton  Statistics  Act 
requires  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  stocks  and 
sales,  and  most  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
reveal  their  position  from  time  to  time  ;  banks,  mines, 
ships,  public  companies  generally,  undoubtedly  expose 
their  business  to  public  criticism,  which,  like  healthy  waste, 
air,  should  pervade  and  invigorate  all  sound  specula- '  deterioration  either  from  lodging,  bad  harvest  weather, 


Top-dressing  leas  for  cropping  may  be  done  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  November,  the  ploughing  being 
deferred  until  the  top-dressing  has  produced  the 
desired  effect  on  vegetation  and  any  effete  organic 
matter  on  the  surface,  which  is  known  by  the  green 
sward  produced, — in  other  words,  the  top-dressing 
should  be  well  worked  into  the  roots  of  the  grass  with 
a  chain-harrow  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  more  soluble  and 
fertilising  portion  is  washed  into  the  land,  and  the 
grass  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  compost  on  the  surface 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  when  the  land  is 
ploughed,  the  ploughing  may  be  done.  In  examples 
where  the  land  lies  two  years  in  gr.ass  —  the  first  year 
hay  and  the  second  pasture — some  prefer  top-dressing 
after  the  hay  crop,  the  compost  being  applied  as  soon 
as  the  cattle  are  housed,  or  sooner,  if  the  stock  can  be 
removed  to  other  pastures,  or  soiled  mdoors.  Clay 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  hay  stubble  in  frosty 
weather ;  but  of  this  more  afterwards,  when  the  frosty 
weather  comes  ;  so  may  chalk  to  a  different  ckass  of 
soils,  but  lime  compost  may  be  applied  in  autumn. 

Lea  Ploughing  for  Oats  or  spring  Wheat  usually 
followed  the  ploughing  of  Wheat  and  Oat  stubble 
for  Turnips,  according  to  the  old  practice  ;  but  steam 
culture  is  turning  topsy-turvy  many  old  tillage  rules, 
for  those  who  smash  only  plough  their  leas  with  their 
teams  while  they  are  smashing  up  their  stubbles  by 
steam,  so  that  where  the  latter  has  to  be  hired  the 
former  may  take  precedence  as  to  time  ;  but  the  more 
advanced  plan  is  to  do  both  the  smashing  and  plough- 
ing by  steam,  tlie  advantage  on  the  one  being  as  great 
.as  on  the  other. 

Threshing  proceeds  the  moment  cattle  are  housed 
for  the  w  inter,  a  regular  supply  of  straw  for  provender 
and  litter  being  daily  required.  Straw  may  be  cut  into 
chaff  and  salted  in  bins,  but  the  more  newly-threshed 
luable  for  cattle  food,  for  the  small 
allowance  of  salt  is  insufficient  to  preserve  it  from 
lly  when  the  straw  has   suffered 
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I  stacking.  Any  coarse  straw  of  inferior 
quality  may  be  threshed  out  and  stacked  for  litter. 

Highland  Sheepwalks  present  a  very  different  prac- 
tice from  those  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  at 
this  season.  From  tlie  more  elevated  and  exposed 
districts  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the  lowlands ;  on 
the  more  sheltered,  shepherds  have  to  contend  with 
the  heavy  snowfalls  which  now  become  common. 
Rams  are  got  into  condition  for  being  turned  to  the 
ewes  about  the  middle  of  November.  Towards  the 
close  of  October  sheep-bathing  commences.  Various 
baths  are  used,  as  "  the  turpentine  bath,"  or  the  more 
common  one — a  decoction  of  tobacco,  to  which  is 
added  spirit  of  tar  and  soap.  To  cure  scab  some  add 
"sulphur-vivum,"  but  bad  cases  of  scab  require  sheep- 
ointments,  as  preparations  of  carbolic  acid  and  mercury ; 
others  smear  with  a  compound  of  tar  and  butter — a 
gallon  of  tar  poured  into  from  6  to  8  lb.  of  melted 
butter,  being  a  common  salve  calculated  to  smear  a 
score  of  blackfaced  or  Cheviot  wethers.  Smearing 
kills  tick  and  defends  the  skin  from  cold  and  rain,  but 
it  less  or  more  injures  the  wool.  Old  wedders  are 
sold  for  fattening  in  the  lowlands  on  Turnips,  and 
draft  ewes  not  sold  last  month  are  disposed  of  as  early 
in  this  as  sales  can  be  effected,  and  served  with  Leicester 
rams  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  their  new  quarters. 

Milch  Cmus  should  now  be  "taken"  with  their 
winter  dietary. 

The  Dairy  now  requires  artificial  heat  to  keep  it 
dry,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  at  the  proper  tempe- 
rature (6o°) ;  and  if  this  is  done,  and  the  cows  properly 
attended  to  as  above,  a  rich  supply  of  butter  may  be 
made  for  market  ;  good  cheese  may  also  be  made,  but 
at  more  expense  for  fire. 

Swine. — Dairy  porkers  and  bacon  hogs  now  thrive 
amazingly.  Full-grown  hogs  can  be  forced  forward 
very  fast  on  steamed  Potatos  mashed  with  barley  meal 
or  Indian  Corn  meal,  seasoned  with  a  handful  of  acorn 
meal,  and  a  little  sour  wash  to  swill  it  down  with. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Probably  ' '  Our  Farm  of 
Four  Acres"  (Chapman  &  Hall),  would  suit  you.  If 
you  want  elaborate  works  on  agriculture,  Stephen's 
"Book  of  the  Farm"  (Blackwood),  "The  Farm 
Calendar"  (Warne  &  Co.),  "Cyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
ture "  (Blackie). 

Farm  Accounts  :  A^ricola.  Apply  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Jemmett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binfield,  Reading. 

Green  Round  Turnip:  The  Earl  of  Essex  vo-a\A  be 
glad  if  any  of  our  correspondents  who  have  pitted 
Green  Rounds,  or  other  soft- fleshed  Turnips,  would 
tell  him  their  experience  as  to  whether  they  have  kept 
well,  and  till  when. 

Merino  Sheep  :  Inquirer.  We  know  of  no  history  oi 
the  Merino  sheep  in  any  separate  publication. 

Storing  Drumhead  Cabbages  :  Anglo-Saxon  writes 
to  ask  if  any  one  has  practised  storing  Cabbages,  and 
if  so,   with  what  success.     Kohl   Rabi  will  stand  the 


llarhtls. 

HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Oct.  ig. 

Messrs.  Pattcnden  &    Smith    report  a  steady   inquiry 

for  all  descriptions,    more  especially  the  better  sorts  of 

East  and  Mid  Rents,  the  tendency  being  towards  higher 

prices,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  choice  samples. 


MARK    LANE. 


the 


supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
portion  of  which  only  was  disposed 
rices  of  this  day  sennight.  The 
'  t  moderate  amount  of  business 


attendance  was  good, 
transacted  in  foreign 
Beans  were  fully  as  dear.     White  Peas  sold  at  an 

of  \s.  per  qr.     The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  and  fine 

brought  rather  more  money.     Flour  was  fully  as  dear. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  ss-« 


•  5i^<g 


—  Norfolk     

Barlev,  grind. &dist.. 26ft 

—  Foreign  .    grinding  and  dislilling  28  —  ^1 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    20-2; 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  2*5 — 2; 


Flour,  best  r 


■cred.  .per  sack  t 


Longpod 
|E7Ptian 

Foreign  . 
Foreign  . 


—     foreign per  tjarrel  : 

Wednesdav,  Oct.  18. 
The  Corn  Exchange  to-day  was  thinly  attended  by 
millers,  and  the  business  transacted  was  on  a  limited 
scale.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  on 
sale,  but  the  receipts  from  abroad  were  good.  For  all 
qualities  a  slow  demand  prevailed,  at  the  rates  current  on 
Monday  last.  Fine  Barley  was  purchased  steadily,  but 
Other  descriptions  were  quiet.  Malt  sold  cautiously  on 
former  terms.  Oats,  the  show  of  which  was  large,  met 
with  a  limited  inquiry,   at  previous  quotations.     Maize 


was  firm  in  value,  with  a  moderate  demand.  Beans  and 
Peas  were  in  fair  request,  at  about  late  rates.  Sales  in 
Flour  were  effected  slowly,  at  Monday's  currencies. 

Arrivals  op  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


1 

Wheat. 

1      Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Irish        .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

30,060 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 

1 

30,240 

5..0 

25,450 

Liverpool,  Oct.  17.— There  was  a  good  attendance, 
but  only  a  moderate  business  was  done  in  Wheat,  though 
the  advance  of  Friday  last  was  maintained.  Flour  dd. 
per  barrel  and  sack  higher.  Beans  fully  is.  per  qr.  dearer. 
Peas  showed  a  hardening  tendency.  Oats  and  Oatmeal 
slow  sale.  Indian  Corn  maintained  Friday's  advance, 
and  was  3^.  per  qr.  over  the  rates  of  this  day  week. 


Oct.     7  .. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  agricultural  seed  trade  maintains  the  same  firm  but 
quiet  position  noted  in  our  last.  Clover  seed  excites  as 
yet  but  little  attention.  Perennial  Rye-grasses  continue  to 
advance  in  price.  New  French  Italian  is  in  improved 
request,  and  realises  more  money.  Winter  Tares 
although  not  very  cheap,  meet  with  a  slow  sale  Rape 
and  Mustard  show  no  alteration  in  value.  Blue  Peas  are 
in  brisk  demand,  at  increased  rates.  Bird  seeds  move  off 
in  retail  at  last  week's  currencies.  There  is  a  good 
business  still  doing  in  seed  Wheats  for  France. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
16,  Water  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  z^  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Oct.  19. 
PrimeMeadowHay,  855.10100^.  i  Clover,  old     ..     .. 

Inferior  do 45         65      1  Inferior  do 

Rowen 40        65        Prime  2d  cut  do.  .. 

Inferior  do.     . .      . .  —         —        Inferior  do 

Suraw       36        45     I 

Cumberland  Market.  Thursday,  Oct.  i 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  105^.101125.  j  Inferior  Clover  .. 
Inferior  do 70        95        Prime  2d  cut  do.  .. 

Inferior  do —        —         Straw       

Superior  Clover    ..140      150     I  Joshua 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  16. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  much  smaller,  and  choice 
qualities  are  in  good  demand  at  higher  rates ;  a  fair 
clearance  is  effected  of  all  kinds.  The  supply  of  English 
Sheep  is  unusually  small,  of  foreign  plentiful.  Trade  is 
not  very  brisk,  but  higher  prices  are  realised  for  choicest 
qualities.  Choice  Calves  are  likewise  dearer.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  3230  Beasts,  15,350  Sheep,  133 
Calves,  and  70  Pigs  ;  from  Ireland  200  Beasts,  Scotland  23  ; 
and  1347  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best   Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 


5     8t05  : 


Best    Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 


6    6to6    8 


Ewes  &  2 
Do.  Shor 

Calves 
Pigs 


5  ;  Pigs,  165. 


Best  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds 
Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  4800  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,550  ;  Calves, 
Thursday.  Oct.  19. 

Our  supply  of  Beasts  is  small,  but  quite  equal  to  the 
demand  ;  we  have  a  very  slow  trade,  and  at  lower  prices. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  smaller,  and  the  demand 
has  also  decreased  ;  the  few  on  offer  are  nearly  all  dis- 
posed of,  but  at  lower  rates.  There  are  scarcely  any 
choice  Calves  on  offer,  the  quotation  for  them  is  conse- 
quently almost  nominal.  Trade  on  the  whole  is  dull. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  220  Beasts,  3420  Sheep, 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 


Beasts,  700  ;  Sheep  and  I 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,    Oct.   19. 
Best  Fresh  Butter 175.  per  dozen  lb. 


COALS.~Oct.  18. 
Walls  End  Harton,  i8j.  gd.\  Eden  Main,  igs.  ;  Walls 
End  Hetton,  21J.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  iSs.  gd.  ; 
Walls  End  Hawthorn,  i8j.  6d.;  Walls  End  Russell's 
Hetton,  igs.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  2o.r.  6d.  ; 
Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  2ii.— Ships  at  market, 
II  I  sold,  10  ;  unsold,  i ;  at  sea,  2o. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
labels— Tree  or  Plant  Labels, punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  35J.,  cash  on  delivery.    Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FfSHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
garden  EO.XES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size 

MANGERS,  easily' kept 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  I 

"       " fl',f{.'' 

ATTI.E    and    PIG   TROUGHS, 
ALFRELl  Kr'aBV,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


Prices  from  355. 

- jt  liable  to  rust. 

usceptible  of  vegetatioiL 
e.  and  do  not  decay. 
KRVATiiRY    SHELVES,     CISTERNS. 
Land  MELON 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IHE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 

To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
:ay.  Manutactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
nposition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

or  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
nager.  3qA.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Vermin    Ha>  Rick  dispensed  «iih  a    .      

and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over  gorging  Cleanlj  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  ssr. 

Prospectuses  Iree  of  COTTAM  AND  Co.,  Iron  WorS,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street^  London,  W.,  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  i '  ' 


Caution  to  Gardeners.-When  you  asH  for 

QAYNOR  AND   COOKE'S   WARR.^NTED   PRIZE 

O  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES,  see  that  you  get  them. 
Observe  the  mark  SAVNOR,  also    the  Corporate   Mark,   Obtain 

S.  &  C.  regret  having  to  caution  Gardeners  and  others,  but  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  an  imitation,  of  common 
quality,  having  been  sold  lor  the  genuine  one.  and  which  has  caused 
many  complaints  to  be  made  to  them  of  Knives  which  were  not  of 
their  make,  all  of  which  are  warranted  both  by  Sellers  and  Makers. 

S.  AND  C.'s  PRUNING  and  BUDDING  KNIVES  are  the  best 

Paxton  Works,  Sheffield.     Established  upwards  of  125  years. 


/•■tHAPMAN'S    "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

V^  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR, preserves  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind. 
Rain,  and  l-rost:  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
or  Cloche,  and  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 

They  are  made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
protecting  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  exhibition,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from  One 
Guinea.    The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any  size. 

Estimates  given  to  Nursery-men,  Market  Gardeners,  &c.,  for  large 


Tbe  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEYS       TOBACCO      POWDER. 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


■^yiLK 


ILKIE'S        CONDENSED       COMPOSITION, 


MEALY  BUG,  SCALE,  and  THKIP  DESTROYER. 
One  trial  will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  pre-eminence  over  all  c 

May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
Wholesale  of 

ALEX.  WILKIE, 
Oak  Lodge  Gardens.  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W. 


T\OWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

worm.      A  gd.   packet  is  .snfticient  for  Six   Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 

Teslimonials  from   the  largest  Wheal  Growers    in  the    Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its   great   power  and  efticacy,    may   be  had  of 


Caution.— To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequ 
lisappointment,  see  that  the  signature  of  HENRY  DOWN  is 
he  label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelani 
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The  Patent  Imperishable  Hothouse. 

AYRES-S  PATENl 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 
Ucfore  buildine  a  Plant  or  Fruit  House  of  any  kind,  send  : 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 
Reduced  Price  Lists   free.     A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.— HEREMAN  -— .-~.^.. 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 


MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S,, 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Newark-on- 1  r 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  she 


Hot-Water  Pipes  and  EoUers. 

J     JONES    AND    SONS    deliver    HOT-WATER 
.     PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS   of    every 
make,  free  to  any  Station  in  England, 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to  call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
-  ...-.:,         ■•       -     '■  ^  -1  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  ^'jG. 

"The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  o' 
but  the  oval  form  given  to  Mr.  GraVS  variety  of  it  is  said  to  be  plan  should  brfng  the  tubes  more  completely  w.thin  range  of  I 
preferable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact  Burning  fuel ;  .anS  this  be.ng  so,  the  change,  though  a  shght  ol 
with  the  fire.      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram  I  is  no  doubt  an  improvement. 


They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  pr. 


be  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


St  perfect  and  effective,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
brought  out.     See  the  Gardeners'  Chrvnide,  Dec.  17,  1870. 

BENJAMIN  LOOKER, 
,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


ES'S     PATENT      '-DOUBLE     L"     SADDLE 


same  time  Ihes 

e  Boilers  are  simple 

."fiT/yTeT 

■.f^i^±"^^ 

Sizes. 

7°:-;;/ 

Price. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

ill 

I    11 

'°  " 

;| ;; 

3J  ;; 

^ 

=4   „ 

ITo 

li: 

ii: 

^ ;; 

\Z 

'All 

4.500 

IM   „ 

10,000 

too    0    0 

nd  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
r  JOXES  AND  SONS  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Eankside,  Southwark, 
>ndon   SE 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


m__ 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 

APPLY  FOE  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,      LONDON,      N.W. 


J.  C  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL     ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  HOTHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


The  great  advantages  of 
these  Boilers  are  — 

The  fire  acting  directly 
under  the  flow  pipe  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  w  ater  w  y 
the  fire  and  all  tl  e  hot  gases  I 
are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat  absoib  ng  sur 
face   of   the   Boiler     thereby 

"  Dear  sir,— After  usitiR  your  Patent  I 
merits  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  oi 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  Boiler  extant :  neil 

'  Mr.  Ellis 

"  Dear  Sir,— Your  Patent  Double-/ 


m. 


giving  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  power,  and  by 
which  an  immense  saving  of 
fuel  is  effected. 

These  Boilers  offer  great 
facilities  for  banking-up  the 
fire,  and  will  bum  easily  from 
12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 
tion. 

The  arrangement  of  Soot- 
doors  in  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  all  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


i  much  surface  to  the  dire 


Boiler,  that  you  have  put  down  fo 
■s  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  Tl 
t  complete  and  economical  Boiler  I  \ 


IT  Sir,  yours  truly,  °  "  Thomas 

"Westboume  Gardens,  Sheffield,  October  27,  iZjo._ 

lall  ainouitt  of  fuel  required,  the  way  it  is  set,  and  the 
had  to  do  with.-Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  truly, .,  „ 

"W.  H.  Bird. 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESb  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLES3 
EXPANSION  JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL  v  h  1st  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  tan 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 


T.  S.  Truss  begs 


the 


number  of  APPA- 


annually  Designed  and  Erected  I 


South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  great 

consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance ;  effects 
a  saving  of  35  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 
other  systems  ;  facility  for  extensions,  alterations  or  remo\'als  without 
injur>-  to  Pipes  or  Joints:  easily  and  expeditiously  erected ;  and  pcr- 
fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  appl 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer, 


GEORGE'S       PATENT       CALORIGEN. 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices  :  - 
COAL  Calokigen,  £6  6s.    1   Gas  Calorigen,  £3  3s. 


,,  1:  E— a  Cylinder:  F— pipes  communicating  to 
combustion,  and  carr>^  off  product:  G— pipe  for 
1  Air  to  Calorigen ;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 


D-the   Calorigen  :  E—a   Cylinder 


ting  the  atmosphei 


It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  i87t  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  bO 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
35,   Queen  Street,   Cheapside,   L,ondOD,   E.G. 
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Garden  Tools,  Buildings,  Rockworks,  &o. 

M    ANDRE,  of  Paris,  Landscape  Gardener  an. 

Liverpool,  and  who  is  engaged  in  Laying  out  several  Parks  for  Englis 
Gentlemen,  is  desirous  ort-ROCURlNG  GARDEN  IMPLEMEr?T! 

M.  Andre  is  desirous  of  receiving  III' 
for  Rocltwork,  Sui 


Kosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1HE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS  are  made  1 
materials  of  great  durability.      Tlic  plainer  sorts  are  especiall 

suited    for  KITCHEN     

>  DENS,     as     " 
Slugs  or  Insei 


F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Uppt 
friars.  S.E. ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W. :  King 

Anents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAW 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also  ft 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  : 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservator 
Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c.,  from  3s.  per  square  ; 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  ■ 
prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  l'  ■--"•"-     '"  ■      -    - 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths.  8tc.  Grooved 
1  Copings,  Drain  Pipe 
in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cement! 
D  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— Si 


SILVER   SAND,    fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired 
Fine  ijs,.  Coarse  175.  per  Ton.   In  Truck  Loads  rj.  per  Ton 
Delivery   by  Cart  within   three  miles,  or  to  any  '  — '-   --" 
Wharf,  ss.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  b] 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  q 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see 
N.B.    Or<lers  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade 


London  Railway  or 
KENT 


BEDSTEADS,    BEDDING,    and    FURNITURE.— 
BEDSTEADS,  IRON  and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN'S  C0T.5, 
a  ver)'  large  assortment  of;  150  patterns  on  show,  from  iis,  to  £45. 

BEDDING    Manufactured    on    tlie    Premises,    and 
warranted  by  WILLIAM  S,  BURTON. 
For  Uedsteads.  Width  :  3  ft.      4  ft.  6  in.  sit. 

Best  Alva  under  Mattresses        ..     its.  6d.     ..    i6s.  ai.  ..  iSs.  ai. 

Good  Coloured  Wool  ..        ..lys.od...    255.  oi.  ..  zSs.  M. 

Best  Brown  Wool 21s.  &/.     ..    315.  6.i.  ..  341.  6<i. 

Good  White  do 28s.  6d.     . .    43s.  o<i.  . .  47s.  o.;. 

-  ■  .  od.  ..  its.  od. 


:  Hair 


German  Spring  Hair  Stuffing 


Pillows,  3S.  M.  to 
FURNITURE  f 

Mahogany.  Fancy  \ 
FURNITURE 

Dining  T.abjes,  Di 


1  ;:  ??; 

i.    ..    iv. 

d   ..  8-7S. 

ist^rs,'^- 


94*-  Od 
95 J.  o^. 


WacEons,  Chairs,   Couches,  and  i 


Show  Kaonis.  Easy  Chairs,  a  larj 
Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large  anc 
Catalogues  post  free. 

WILLIAAI  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironmonger  by  appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and 

i.^iA,  2,  s.'and  4rNcvnnan  Street^-   4^5,  andl\  Terry's  Hace  I'^^anJ 

partrof  the  UnUed  Kingdom  by  RailwayTs^tr?fling°  WILLIAM^S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  axed  rate. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :— 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Tri.nls  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Hury,  1867.  CLAYTON  an-d  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  for 
ENGINES;  aWn  a  PRl/H  .-f /i?  fcr  THRKSIIING  M.VCUINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CL.'WTON   'vn  SI  I't  I'l  M- \V( 'RT  I?   h-iv  rr--.'\'.'o-\   FTP^T  PRIZES  at  all   Trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at 

which  111. -,  li  ^  ,.,.,.],      i;:,,,         \  i;       ,1    1',,    ;,;;,,,,    I    M,,L,.-rsof  Portable  Engines,  &c..  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  being 

the  onl'     li  .  I  .  mini  Engineers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  IS 

thoroii^M,  .  '  '      ■■       ■       ■    I. "1  Compete  at  anyother  Shows. 

PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 
Beater  Plates,  and  .ill  other  recent  improvements. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ;      and    T.\RLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL, 


RANSOMES'    DOUBLE    PLOUGHS, 


WITH     PATENT    CENTRE    LIFTING    WHEELS. 

Ransomes,   Sims,  &   Head 

Fit  all  their  Double  Ploughs  with  either  long  or  short  breasts  as  required,  so  as  to  leave  the  Furrows  whole  or  in 
a  broken  or  pulverised  state.  They  are  veiy  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  and  most 
durable  shares  and  wearing  parts,  as  well  as  with  their  ' '  Patent  Axle  "  Plough  Wheels,  which  entirely  exclude  dirt, 
and  are  very  durable.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  guarantee  these  Ploughs  to  perform  their  work  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner,  and  to  be  unsurpassed  for  lightness  in  draught.     Sold  by  all  respectable  Implement  Dealers.. 

Prices,  with  Patent  Wheels,  Lifting  and  Turning  Apparatus,  and  Adjustable  Beams  :— 
B  N  S  D,  £7   15s.,  and  £8  15s. ;    R  N  F  D,   £9  15s. ;   R  L  C  D,  with  Swivel  Head  and  Fixed 
Beams,  £7;    Adjustable,  £8. 

PRIZE  LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


RANSOMES,  SIMS,  and  HEAD,  IPSWICH. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

YDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  EC 


4^ 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF  ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

This  useful  Self  acting  Appintus    which  works  dav  and  night  without  needing 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No    37      1  il  I  1    \\  1  I  L  PUMP^  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63      PORT\BLE  IRRIG\TORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  a 


1  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 


No.  54^.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 
No    46.7.  IMPROVEd'dOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering  |  ^^  '^''^'"  "°"'  ""'  ^'^'  "'  '^""' 


No    49<7.  G^LVAN1ZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  547      F  \RM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Leg3,  with  Flexible  Suctioi 


WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  .aU  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


•  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 


HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c„  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  0/ tke  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUES      CAN       BE      HAB      ON      APPLICATION. 
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/CENTRAL     ARGENTINE 

C/(air;«a«— John  Hegan,  Esq. 
Agent  itt  the  Republic—E.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C. 


LAND     COMPANY, 


)S,  £.sq.,  U.K.,  uuer 
William  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Sa 
Directors  offer,  on  advantafreous  terms  to  Settlers, 
s  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  to  400  ACh 
COMPANY'S  LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  th. 
Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City 


ACRES e 


^SlKJIfJh 


Argentine  Railwajy-,  and  adapted 
I-urtherparticufars  may  be  obt 
I.o.idon-8s,  Palmerston  IJuild 
Buenos  Avres— 106,  Calle  Bolii 
Rosario-Tcrminus  of  the  Central  Argei 

with  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  ests 

GEORGE 

85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bjshopsgate  S 


tillages  a 
Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be 

if  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facili 
5  Dfri 

ngs,  Bishops^ale  Street,  E.C. ;' 


the  Central 


i      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS, 

Directors. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.  |  Granville  R.  Ryder,  E 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  GranviileR.  H.Somers 

Henry  W.  Wost,  Esq. 

Charles  \Vatkm  Willi 


Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
LordGarlies,  M.P. 
Tohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  I 
The  Company  advances  money. 


.  (Chai 


ms  Wynn, 


Tenants  may,  with  the 


of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 


Iso    advances 
It-charge  upon 


UTILISATION  of  SEVVAGE.-The  Company 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  n 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  year 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &o 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 


Edward  John  Hul 


Tte  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 
rpHE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 

rst,^— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and!"  or  the  DRAINAGE. 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    genml    im^ 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  tlic  EREtJTION 
g-^jCOMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and     OUT- 

5.''?i:9?„'"  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will     beneficially    afiTect     their 

LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE 

INGS  and  COTTAGES. 

5Ih,-To   Copyholders,  for  t 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  t 
Estates  benchted,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  zsyeai 

r,S.W.,,- 
Old  Je. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  ( 


AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great 'George  btreet, 
Sahsbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS 
AND  t,o.,  5.  Old  Jewrj',  London,  E.C. :  of  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  AND 
PATERSON    Vs    ?A,  Georg'e  Street,  Edinbu;gh,  Agents  for  Se 
Company  m  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
,        ,  ,              ,  „   .        ,.                 EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Entranchisement  Company, 
22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Imperial  410,  Copiously  Illustrated,  Price  i2r., 
rriARM    BUILDINGS:    a    Digest    of   the   Principles 
,  adopted  in  Construction.      Reprinted  from  the  "  Farm  Home- 
steads of  England,    now  out  of  print.    By  J.  Bailey  Dento-s,  C.E., 
and  Bailey  Denton,  Jun.  ' 

48,  Charing  Cross, 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS      (by    the    Rev.    John     Fountaine,     Southacre, 


practical 
Kk."°Third'Edil 
horticulture"  Office, 


Hou 
Free  for  se 
3rtotheAut> 


A  R  D  E  N. 

aiini,  Ocl.  14. 


QSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

CHANDELIERS    IN    BRlfNZE^AN^    ORMOLU, 
.*       „.    Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Street. 


Protection  from  Fixe. 


w'lLLOW.     By   W.    Scaling 

Basford,  Notts.  A  revised  and  enlargec 
:tions  lor  its  Planting  and  Culture,  wit! 
ue  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  Formation  o; 


T.  Chapman,  Esq^,F.R.S. 


^tla^icl 


Principal 
Agricultural   Improvements    of    every   kind    are  executed     . 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  Landovk^ners  who  prefer 


'ith    their  Landlords, 

^_._  __      ^_  _.  __per  cent.,  in  31  years, 

lion  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 
No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health.  Sewer 
Authorities,  an  J  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sura  in  ffross,  < 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal  i 


with  i 
gApplical. 


to   ARTHUR    MILMAN,    Esq., 
i  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 


jNow  ready,  post  tree,  two  stamps,  of  the  Author, 

A  PAMPHLET  on  CO-OPERATION  in  RELATION 
to    GARDENERS    and    GARDENING.      By  W.    H.    Smith 


Park,   ; 


Gardeners    should  read 


In  crown  8vo,  with  iS  Woodcuts  (3  Coloured),  price  Ss  6rf. 

TRAVELS    in    URUGUAY,    SOUTH    AMERICA; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Sheep  Farming  there, 
and  of  Emigration  to  that  Country.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MuRR-W.  E  A., 
late  Chaplam  in  Colonia. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


New  Worl£  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS." 
On  Thursday,  November  g,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  a    Frontispiece 
in  Colours  and  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  (21  full  size  of  page) 
engraved  on  Wood  by  G.    Pearson  from    Original    Designs   by 
E.  A.  Smith  and  ].  B.  Zwecker,  price  211.  cloth, 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account    of 
British   Insects,  their   Structure,  Habits,  and   Transformations 
G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  Homes  Without 


STEVENS' 
TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER, 


.■niEPUBUC  ARE  CAUTIONED  AEAJNSf 


W! 


)Der  Brewings. 
'O  U  NGER 


LLIAM      YOUNGER      AND      C  O.'S 

^        EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNER  ALES. 


London'Stores 


Observe    Trade  Marks,  as  other  h 
Edinburgh.     Estab.  1740. 


K 


Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


I  N  A  H  A  N  ■  S 


CREAM  of  IRISH 

pure,  and  more  wholesome  tnan  the  hnest  (Jogr 
worefs,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal,  labd. 
New  Wholesale  Depflt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  St: 


quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
Brandy.    Note  the 


E 


Grateful— Comfortlnff. 
PPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
aerations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
le  hnc  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
reaklast-tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
5  many  heavy  doctor's  bills."— CituV  Service  Gazette 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled. 

JAMES  EPPS  AND  CO..  Homo!opathic  Chemists,  London. 


r£  H 


pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  tl 

ppetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  fbr  piquancy  and  flavour^ 

io  PERKINS-  SAUCE. 

IF  Imitations, 

-      -  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

^    ,,  CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL,   ' -J         -    •      ■■■"'■■■ 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOR  LEA  . 
i  the  Names  of  LEA  i 


1  by  all 


The  Advertisers  Iiave  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  arc  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended 

'  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Ch 


:m.     They  are  certainly   more  powerful   1 


a  few  Testimonials  !— 

)EAR  Sir.— I  am  delighted  ' 


DINNEFORD'S       FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 

'^°S.',';!t'isi5!5?P'="='^'>'  adap'ted  for  Ladies.  Children"aIId  In'fan'ts"'  ° 
piNNEFdRC  AND  CO. ,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


GOUT    and 
pain  of  Gout  o 

RHEuTatL  PI] 
They  require  no  restraint  o£  diet  or 

Sold  by  all  Me£c1neVendors,^a^t^i5 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


ij^rf.  and  zs.  gd.  per  bo.x,  c 


of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomil 
efficacious  remedy  for  dertingem 
for  torpid  action  of  the   liver   and 


1  healthy  secretion  of 
St  injuriously  affect  t 


;  pleased  f 
degrees  become  largely  u 


'  people,   and  we    are   sure   they  will  by 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Cover 
"  I  feel  that  anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
■ill  come  very  far  short  of  its  real  merits.  The  dilemma  of  chc 
Boiler  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sti 


ably 
Tubi 


lular  Uciler. 


'Wm.  Miller." 


"  Iiigestrc  Hall,  Sta/Iord." 
ith  your  Improved  Cornish  Uoilt 


.hat  I  cannot  speak  too  higl 
"I  have  worW  a  goo^ 

tOurs,  and  when  the  lioiler 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 
I'^feerof  4-incTpipingf and'Pfet 


labour  to  do  so  great  t 


'  Dear  Sir,— Your  Boiler  is  the  simplest  : 


I  Gardenets'  Boiler,  and  v 


S'S 


'•  G.  Sage. 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GE^Y,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S,W. 

From  either  of  whom  fiUl  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


influence c 


i  a  preser\'ative  against  the 
,  will  be  frequently  found  I 


It  must  be  understood  that  these 
tntaining  any  new  or  dangerously 
active  ingredients ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  characterised  by  a  remark- 
able  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  pre- 
paration, as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  their  composition. 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  to  all 
complaints;  but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 
various  forms  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
under  all  systems  of  diet.changes 
an  extraordinary  degree 
for  upwards  of  70  years.  This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 
may  be  had  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  boxes,  at  11.  ij^rf-, 
M.  9d.,4i.  M.,and  115.,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 


.  ^.»  ^.  H.t  and  i 
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LEE'S     PEOLIFIC     BLACK     CURRANT. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1869. 

George   Lee, 

MARKET    GARDENER,    CLEVEDON,    SOMERSET, 

Will  be  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  Currant  in  October  and  November,  in  not  less  than  one  dozen  plants 
at  the  following  rates  (orders  booked  as  received)  :  — 

1-yr.  old  Plants,  18s.  per  dozen  Plants. 

S  or  more  yr.  old  Plants,  S4s.  to  30s.  the  dozen  Plants. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific  (name 
given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  600  plants  (on  5*  rods  of  ground)  in  a  Nursery  the 
second  year  after  planting  producing  over  5  cwt.  of  fine  fruit.  The  bunches  are  medium  length,  of  almost  uniform 
size  in  berry,  long-stemmed,  so  as  to  be  gathered  without  crushing  the  upper  berries.  It  is  very  sweet,  much  more 
so  than  the  Black  Naples,  which  he  has  grown  largely  for  near  20  years.  It  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  dessert.  Is  very 
thin-skinned,  and  makes  a  fine  preserve.  Fetches  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  will  be  a  good  variety  for 
the  Market  Gardener.     Plants  can  also  be  supplied  by  the  following  Nurserymen  ;— 


Messrs.  J.  CARAWAY  AND  CO., 
Mr.  C.  TURNER,  Slough. 


Slough. 

EAST   SOMERSETSHIRE    CHAMPION    POTATO. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Trial  Committee. 

"  Late  Kidney^  allied  to  the  Fluke.~-P>.  most  extraordinary  cropper,  very  handsome,  iind  of  good  quality." 

This  is  a  Potato  that  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  as  a  late  but  as  a  second  early,  quite  fit  for  the 
table  second  week  in  July,  but  good  late-keeping. 

This  will  be  sent  out  in  September  and  October, 
included.     Remittances  from  unknown  Correspondents. 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE 


WINTER     AND     SPRING     FLOWERING    CONSERVATORY    AND     ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  AND   P'RUITING  MNES. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne, 

SEED    MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN,    GLASGOW, 

Respectfully  beg  to  offer  the  largest,  best  selected,  and  most  superbly  grown  Collections  of  the  above  they  lia 
e^-er  cultivated  for  Sale,  and  especially  request  a  personal  visit  from  intending  purchasers. 

Any  parties  leaving  the  selection  to  J.  AND  R.  T.  may  fully  depend  on  receiving  their  most  cat 
DETAILED  PRICE  LIST  under  offer  as  follows  :  — 


Per  c 
AZALEAS,  well  budded  . 
BOUVARDIAS,  in  variet] 
BEGONIAS,  in  variety  . 
CAMELLIAS,  well  budde. 
CROTONS,  in  variety  . 
CINERARIAS,  named  soi 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,! 
CYCLAMENS,  in  variety 
DEUTZIAS..  ..        . 

DRAC.T.NAS,  in  variety. 


i  '  EPIPHYLLUMS,  i 
I  i  ERICAS,  in  variety 
.  EPACRIS,  in  variel 
FERNS,  in  variety 
'  !  GARDENIAS,  in  V 


Neir  LUles. 

MR.    WILLIAM    BULL    begs 
can  now  supply  ''      


:te   that  he 
Itealttiy  Uulbs,  as  imported  from  California, 
le   lollowinE   extremely   beautiful,   rare,    and    hardy  LILIUMS, 
— californicum,  columbianum,    Humboldtii,  Washingtonianum, 


LILIUM 

"Ktabli 
London,  : 


:c  little  sound  EnErlish.grown  bulbs  of 
per  100 :  and  small  Bulbs  for  planting 

Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
.  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  followingT-VVilliams'  superb 

CALCEOLARIA;  Wcatherill's  ihoice  straiii  of  CINERARIA;  and 
ceins'    priic  strain    of  CYCLAMEN.     All  the  above  at  it.  bi. 
63.,  3s.  6rf,,  and  5J.  per  packet,  post  free. 
A'lctoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

CamelUas,  &c. 

A    VAN   GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 
.  Ijegs  to  olTer  fine  plants  ol  CAMELLIAS,  without  flower  bud, 

■K\ne"pUn"'orPANDANlfs'uTl£lS,'7o'r'table  d?cor'i"on.  ISJ.  per 

CH AM.^ROPs"  FO rFu N e""' 

aves,  42s.  per  loo ;  ditto,  forme 

CDRYPHA  AUSTRALIS.  n: 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  choice  varieties,  X^  to  £6  per  too 

CAMELLIAS,  with  (lower  bud,  ll  to  {,i  per  loo;  dit 

ARAUCARIA  IiV 


^S. 


Trade  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &o. 

JH.   LEY,   E.Kotic  Nursery,  Croydon,   S.E.,  will  be 
.  pleased  to  send  free  his  special  cheap  LIST  of  above,  containing 
good  things.      


CAMELLIAS    and    AZALEAS.— Good    plants,    with 
and  without  buds,  at  15^  ,  iSi.,  and  30s.  a  dozen,  fine  varieties. 
Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  H.  LEY,  E.totic  Nurserj.,  Croydon,  S.E. 


Special  Cheap  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants 
f     H.  LEY,   Exotic    Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,       ■•   ' 
tl  .  pleased  to  send  above,  >     ' 


CATALOGUE, 


D. 


DEODARA,    .;,'    to    2    feet,    =K    10    -M    feet    high; 

GIGANTEA,  iJJandsW  feet;   THUJOPSIS 

"TUJA  GIGANTEA,  aj^ 


ItOKEALIS,  l!jto2fcet,  j'^tosfeet; 
103  feet:  Double  FURZE  in  60  pots  by  t 
planting  and   fruitlns     best   varieties;    wiin    a  g 

""  °Th°e''&'ursery,  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES     from     BLACKHEATH     STATION  J 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  healthv,  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  of  every  description.  comprisinK  Specimen  CONIFERS 
and  EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  Standard  KUSES.  FRUIT  TREES, 

JAMES  W.  ToilMAN.  Elthani  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 


40J,  ;  8  to  12.  I2J.  per  too ;  9  to  15,  151.  ;  12  to  18,  2or.  ;  18  to  24, 
3  to  30,  40i. ;  Stocks,  12s.  ;  Splendidljm  (white),  Maid's  Blush, 
15,501.:  lacksonii,  Victoria,  12  to  15,  151.  to  l8j.  per  doi.  ; 
eri,  12  to  15.  i2i. ;  Caucasicum  piclum,  12  to  15,  loj.  to  I2f.  ;  all 
healthy  plants.  EVERGREfeN  PRIVET,  18  to  24,  .6..  per 
24  to  36,  20I.  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  15  to  20,  £». 
AUSTRIAN   PINES,  18  to  24.  50s.     ENGLISH  OAK,  18  to  u,  xa. 

"■■  ELM.  24  to  36.  20s.  :  36to43.  25S. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


,^j;a¥^\? 


SPIR.tA  f APONICA 


t  o  SOLANUMS.. 
;  o  ,  TREE  CARN, 
)0     VINES,  strong 


Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash. 
Special   quotations  for  large  and  specimen  ORCHIDS,  PALMS,    FERNS,  and  STOVl 
and  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

60,  BUCHANAN  STREET. 


GREENHOUSE 


George  Jackman   &   Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 


Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED    STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standarti  Fruit  Trees. 

d  :— Pyramid,  Dwarf  Maidon,  Cutb 
I.  For  the  Garden  :— Embracing  E 
cties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 


Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

.Chestnuts,  W.alnuts,  Figs,  Cobnuts,  Curra 


Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferse 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  mo: 


d  Per- 


i.  Gooseberries, 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Tree3 

ar  Park  and  General  Planting)— including  Trees  with  eith 
able  growth  or  foliage,  such  as  weeping,  cut-leaved,  . 
variegated,  &c 

Climbing  and  Trailingf  Slirubs  |  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

{Including  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for    covering   Verandahs,     (Suitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)— containing  a  cht 
Pillars,  F  estoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trclliswork,  &c.  tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting) — All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  ro' 


,  Medlars,  & 

Standard  and  Dwarf  B/Oses, 

est  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybri 
ung  Roses,  &c 


To  Planters. 

LIMES,  10  feet ;  POPLARS,  10  to  16  feet :  ACACIA, 
10  to  12  leet;   BIRCH,  10  feet;    MOUNTAIN    ASH,  9  feet 
SYCAMORE,  to  to  12  feet  ;  and  other  trees. 

AMERICAN  and  CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT.E,  PORTUGAL  and 
COMMON  LAUREL,  HOLLY,  RHODODENDRON,  BERBERIS. 
BOX,    YEW,    THUJA    AUREA    and    LOBEII,     THUJOPSIS 


BOREALIS,  ando 


y  of  EVERGREENS, 


good  and  cheap. 


iTSoljUE 


TO    WILLOW   GROWERS.— The  Planting   Seal 
having  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  Nl'BSE 
MAN,  Basford,  Notts,  is  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for 
.VILLOW     PL.\NTS    and    CUTTINGS    for    Timber    Trees 

,VILl8v"  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  1 


WILLOW  CUTTINGS  for  Basket  Makers' purposes. 
BITTER  WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  fo: 


WILLOW  STOCKS 
Descriptive  CATALOG 
"The  S; 


IN,  MARSHALl'and  C< 


upon  application  3 


Seed  Warehouse :  16,  Market  Place,  EendaL 

NURSERY:    MINTS  FEET,  KENDAL. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  having  now  entered  upon 
Possession  of  the  Old  Established  SEED  and  NURSERY 
BUSINESS  so  long  carried  on  bv  his  late  Father  and  his  Executors. 
respectfully  requests  a  continuai.ee  of  the  support  so  liberally  accorded 
to  them.  He  will  continue  to  conduct  the  business  as  already 
announced,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit  confidence  of  the  Public  by  a 
close  personal  superintendence  in  ever)'  department  of  his  business. 
October  12.  JAMES  MELDRUM. 


H 


OWCROFT  AND  WATKINS,    Seedsmen 

.ir  DUTCh'bULBS,  collections  of  which,' amounting  to  an.  anil 

upwards,  they  forward  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 
and  Wales.  Their  Descriptive  CATALOGUE,  containing  Cultural 
Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

H OWCROFT   AND    WATKINS,    Seedsmen 
(Successors  to  Charlwood  &  CuMMtNS),  supply  GARDEN 
REQUISITES  of  even- descriotion. 


N.B. — G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue). 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Seed  Wheat. 

WSAVILL,  Curl's  Farm,  Clavering,  has  a  good 
•  stock  of  RIVETT  SEED  WHEAT  for  SALE,  requiring 
only  from  i  bushel  to  <  pecks  per  acre.  During  the  last  four  years 
many  of  the  heads  have  had  six  or  seven  set  on  each  side,  containine 
acre*  \vithout  fallowing.  Price  65.  W.  per  bushel :  delivered  within 
°N'.B'-Tlferris\"'s'lfght"spHXSnrif 'Kentish 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to  " 
isements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Put 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London 
)y  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Mess 

&  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  WhiK 
1,  in    the  Co.   of    Middlesex,        '    ' 
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Notice  to  SubscrlberB. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE     is 
£1  31.  lod.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Published  by  W.  RICH  ARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street.Covent  Garden. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER   SHOW,    FRUIT   and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY   NEXT,  November  i,  at 


SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
►  The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will  be  held  in  the 
Craigic  Hall,  St.  Andrew  Square.  Edinburgh,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
November  i,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  ROBERT  HUTCHINSON.  Esq 
of  Carlowrie,  F.R.S.E..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

JOHN  SADLER,  Secretary. 


B 


RISTOL      CHRYSANTHEMUM     and     FRUIT 
SHOW    SOCIETY.-The    EIGHTH     GRAND    SHOW    of 

Id    in  the  Drill 

VEbITe-?,  Hon. 


Sec,  Henleazc  Park 


THE 
and 


Schedules  and  For 


.  BUCKLE,  Secretary. 


1HEAP    CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  VINES  (i-yr.  old 
'_Canes  from  eyes),  ROSES,  FERNS,  and  other  plants.     Priced 
E?f,'TS"N"rseries,  Brampton.  Huntingdon. 


Carnations,  Plcotees  and  Pinks. 


CATALOtfUES  t 


THE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager  of^the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department. 
The  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
and  Genuine  Articles.    The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


New  Soft-wooded  Plants,  1871. 
TT     CANNELL    begs    to    inform    his    Friends    and 

J--L.  Customers  that  his  AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  containing 
New  Florist  Flower  L/Florisr'Flowe^Seed'MTrc'hSi'trWoolwich. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.     BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    BETHAM    & 
.   BLACKITH,    Cox's    and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 


Autumn  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  POULTON'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 
of  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  of  NEW  PELARGONIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  post  free  upon  application. 
GEORGE  POULTO.-V,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton, 


GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES, 


To  the  Trade. 
"DETA   CHILENSIS   (True),     the  variety  grown  so 
J-J  extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.— The 
Undersipied  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ounce  on 

BUTLER,  MCCULLOCH  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

CAR-fER'S    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 
In  Collections  for  the  Conservatory  or  Drawing  Room. 

Packinc 
JAMES  CARTER  / 


rcV'^i 


G 


Dutcb  Flower  Boots. 

M.     KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE    of   the 
•  above  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  appli- 


Early  orders  will  oblige.      The 


Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
•  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  containing  all  the  best  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  &c.  ;  also  a  Select  LIST 
of  FRUIT  t'REES,  ROSES,  &c.,  for  autumn  planting,  is  now  ready, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

out  TONS'   SUPERB   HYACINTHS. 


,  see  p.  1385  of  this  day's  Gardmtrs^  Chrt 


lUTTONS'      CHOICE       EARLY 


uyactntlis,  Tulips,  and  oiner  Dutcn  uulbs. 

"ry-M.  CUTBUSH   AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 

'also 'FRu"lT''fREES*aX<?  general 


CATALoi'uES'of'th'e  a 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  I 


R^ 


GEORGE  LIGHTBODY.  Falkirk,  in  . 
infirmity,  will  DISPOSE  OF  the  remainder  < 

lineSHOW  TULIPS,  at  the  followir„  ..     , 

,  5or.      1     100  varieties,  Offsets,  255. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  (their  usual  bed  being  other\vi; 
required).  700  ENGLISH  SHOW  TULIPS,  excellent  varietie 

ROE   AND    LONSDALE,    NurscrjTnen,   20,  William    Street,   Ne 
North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


CZAR    VIOLETS.— Strone    blooming    plants,    from 
open  ground,  6r.  per  dozen ;  40s.  per  100. 
EDWIN  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


COMMON  CHESTNUTS,  4  ft.,  5^. ;  5  ft., 
OAK,  BEECH,   ELM,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  10 
SYCAMORES,  7  to  9  feet.  6s.  per  dozen.     And  other  Ni 
A.  C.  WILKIN,  Tiptree.  Kelvedon,  Essex. 


Mulberries  -Mulberries. 

PONSFORD  AND  SON  offer  the  above,  by  the  ( 
or  hundred,  fine,  clr-     ---j.-    ... 
Loughborough  Park  Nurscri 


r  hundred,  fine,  clean  and  healthy. 


The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater 


XTRA  fine   Transplanted   COMMON   LAURELS, 

6  feet  high,  and  very  bushy;   magnificent  plants. 
■A.  WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield, 


w 


Clieap  Laurustlnus. 

M.  ABRAHAM  offers,  for  cash,  LAURUSTINUS, 

6  to  12  inches,  351.  ;  t8  inches,  3ar.  per  1000 ;  transplanted, 
Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  strong  2   to  6-y 
old  Seedling  and  Transplanted  WHITE  HAWTHORN  QUICl 
GEO.  WINFIELD,  Gloucestershire  Seed  Warehouse,  Gloucestei 


SeedUng  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  ac. 


A  LDER,  very  fine,  3  to  5  feet.  £t.  ;  ELMS,  3  to  4  feet. 


:  large  extra  strong,  251.  per  1 


THORNHILL,  Bow 


E.    COOLING,   Mile 


w 


ANTED,  extra  strong  old  plants  of  CLEMATIS 

FLAMMULA,  out  ol  pots.     State  size  and  pri( 


WM.  WOOD  AND  SON, 


,  near  Uckfield,  Su: 


W^ 


*vii.i.irtivi  r-Aur.,  waitnam  i^ross,  i^onoon,  i<. 

TST" ANTED,  strong  SEAKALE,  for  Forcing.     Send 

JA.MES  GARAW^Tani?  C^il^Nu'rserjmen,  Bristol. 


New  Rose  and  Tree  Catalogue. 
r^HARLES   TURNERS    Descriptive   LIST    for 

Thp  Roval  Nurspries.  Slouch  ^^  "^  '°"' 


To  the  Trade.— Dwarf  Roses. 

HUSSEY  AND  SON  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above 
to  offer,  in  all  the  best  kinds,  selection  left  to  themselves,  good 
strong  plants,  at  305.  per  too. 
Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 


ROSES,- Standards,  2. 

A.  C.  WILKIN, 


r.  ;  Half,  15J. ;  Dwa 

■  Stock.     LISTS  on  app 
iptree,  Kelvedon,  Essei 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     They  may  be  had  in 
small  pots,  also  established  in  6-inch  pots,  for  forcing  and  greenhouse 

Vul' WOOD  A.ND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield, 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 

W     KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
.  his    NEW    C.\TALOGUE     of     HARDY 


N'urseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex, 


HARDY  TREES 
containing  faithful . 
the  Trade.  Calalogu 


New  Roses  of  1871. 
rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year.    Fine    plants   ready. 


Descriptive  LIST  on  applic 


■ing's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


>SON,s,  Harp  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Vy  Peaches,   Nect 
Cherries,  Mult 
RICHARD  f 


nd  Seed  Merchant, 


Improved  Fruit  Culture.— Just  Published, 

A   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  FRUITS 


Vines. 

NOW     READY,    5000  VINES,    in    pots,    in 
1000  large  Hamburghs.     CATALOGUE  free.     Carri 
to  London. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Peach  Trees  In  Pots. 

OW    READY,    4000   PEACH   and   NECTARINE 
TREES  (bearing  Trees),  for  Orchard  House  Culture  or  Forcing. 


.  CATALOGUE  ( 


G 


RAPES       thi 


R  S  T       YEA 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS,  and 
WALNUTS.— Fine  Standard  and  dwarftrained  APRICOTS, 
PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Perpetual 
ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,  FOREST 
TREES  of  sorts,  from  2  to  lo  feet.  Priceson  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  F       -    -    •       ■ 


W^ 


w^ 


:  Flowers.    LIST  o 


mfSi; 


EBB,  Calcot,  Reading 


British  Fern  Catalogue 

stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  \'arieties.  36  I 


ROBERT   SIM    wiU   send,  post 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  t    .        .     .    .  .  „ 

ig  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  I^escripti\ 
-OGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Cray  Nursery,  Sldcup  Hill,  KenL 


O^ 


Mr.  JOHN  DAY  DAVIS,  Spilalfields  Market.  I 


TELEGRAPH    CUCUMBER     SEED,    true.— New 
Seed  can  be  supplied,  from  own  saving,  in  15.  packets,  post  free. 
A.  WAliilNS,  Nurseryman,  Bi'shop  Stortford. 


'EEDLING    SEAKALE,   i-yr.   old.— 30,001 

J.  GREEN,  Garforth  Nursep-,  near  Leeds. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

SEAKALE    ROOTS  for  SALE,    extraordinarily  fin- 
growth,  8r.  per  100,  cash  on  delivery;  and  also  some  s-j-r.  ol 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  for  Forcing. 

~ -■    ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds— 1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  appUcation  furnish  his  LIST, 

Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 


Autumn-so'wn  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  t 
.  Plants  of  the  undermentioned  sorts  :-EARLY  B 


IXIE.and  ROBINSON'S  CHA.MPION  DRUMHEAD,  at  3s,  1 
■      "ED  PICKLING,  ss.  per  1000. 
The  Nurseries,  Worn 


JOHNSTON'S    ST.    MARTIN'S    RHUBARB.— 

application.— The  Subscribers  have  received,  quite  unsolicited,  the 
highest  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  above  new  variety  of 
Rhubarb.     It  is  undoubtedlv  the  best  sort  in  cultivation. 

\V    P    I  AtRD  ANii  StNf:i.AtH.  Nursrmnen  and  Seed  Merchants. 
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Chrysantliemums. 

A  DAW    FORSYTH   hcgs  to  offer  several  thousand, 


Winter  Flowering  Carnations. 

CHARLES    TURNER    has    fine    plants    of    the 
followinR:- 
WIIITE  NUN,2S.  M.  each  |  MAIDEN'S  BLUSH, 2s.M,  each 


'catalogues'  cin  amilical'ion!'"  '""' 
The  Koyal  Nurseries 


Established  Upwards  of  a  Century. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  1851  and  1862. 

BUTLER,      Mcculloch     and       co.'s 
usual  Consi(;nmcnt  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  has  arrived 
Coll'ections  arc  offered',  carriage  and  package  free  ;- 

FOR  CONSERVATORY  DECORATION, 
No.  I.      I      No  2.      I      No.  3.      I     No.  4.      I      No.  5.      I     No.  6. 

li-    I  "i^ios.  I  "Till"  I  it  IS.  I    'V-   I  ~rbr 

FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION. 

^7~  I       Z3.       I       j£2.       I  "7."!^"  I  ^l,  ,s.     I  I^TgT 
For  CONSERVATORY  and  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION 

£S  Ss.      I  £'  "r.  6d.  I      £:,  2S.      |     £1  is.      1       .5s.        |      los.  6rf. 

CAI.M.OIIUES,  containinK  full  details  of  these  Collections,  free 

^"m'TTLE'R,'  MCCULLOCH    AND    CO.,    Covent    Garden    Market, 
London,  WC. 


w 


INTER  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS.— We  beg  to 

call  attention  to  a  splendid  stock  of  ORCHIDS,  which  has 
:ro\vn  specially  for  our  Winter  Trade  in  Bouquet.s  and  Cut 
"     '  *■        '  "  ■  find  them  highly  useful  and  indis- 

The  plants  are  well  grown    and 
best  sorts  of  Dcndrobium, 


;  finely  ripened, 
,  Odontoglossum,  Coelog; 


Elogyne,  i^aianme,  i^ycaste,  rnaisnopsis, 
Trichopilia,  Earkcria,  Cypripedium,  Phaius,   Pleione,  Zygopeta  urn, 
&c.    CATALOGUES  on  application  to 
JAMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  i6  and  i8,  Victoria  Street,  Manchester. 


M 


Orcliids. 

HAVING    A    VERY    LARGE    STOCK, 

R.  WILLIAM   BULL  begs  to  offer  the  followii 

ORCH  IDS,  at  the  cNtremely  Low  Prices  annexed  ;- 


ACklDI  S  LIM 


DE\OMANU^ 


IRIHIANUM 


TKIL 


ILIA 


SI  LINDLEYANUM 
IEM\NUM 


\N11IE  \  ESIIIA 
ANOK  I  CI  M  I  I  ^A!  E 
ODONKK  LObbUM   PESC\TI)REI 

,,        ALEXANDRE 
LEI  I  \  At  rUMNALIb 
DEMJROBIUM  SPECIOSt  M  HILLII 
ODONTOGLOSbUM  AUREO  PURPURLUM 

I  LlT\ODON 
BAKkEKIA  blECTABILIS 
ONCIDIUM  PANCHRYSUM 

KOEZI  lANUM 
DCNDROBIUM  JAPONICUM 
AERIDEb  ODORATUM 
EPIDENDRUM  SCEPTRUM 

„        AURANTIACUM 
L/ELIA  PURPURATA 
CAPTLE^A  ACkLANDI  I 
VANDA  GIGANTEA 
SACCOLABIUM  BLl  MEI  MAJUb 


AERIDFS 

DENDROBIUM  MACROPinLLUM 

ANGRCCUM  DENSUM 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare 


i  °o 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE   SALE 


WINTER    AND     SPRING    FLOWERING    CONSERVATORY    AND    ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITING  VINES. 


J.  &  R.  Thyne, 

SEED    MERCHANTS   AND    NURSERYMEN,    GLASGOW, 

Respectfully  beg  to  offer  the  largest,  best  selected,  and  most  superbly  grown  Collections  of  the  above  they  have 
:t  cultivated  for  Sale,  and  especially  request  a  personal  visit  from  intending  purchasers. 
Any  parties  leaving  the  selection  to  J.  AND  R.  T.  may  fully  depend  on  receiving  their  most  careful  attention. 
DETAILED  PRICE  LIST  under  offer  : 


follows  : 


AZALEAS,  well  budded  . . 
KOUVARDIAS,  in  variety 
BEGONIAS,  invaricty  .. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  budded 


CINERARIAS,  named  sons 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,ini 
CYCLAMENS,  in  variety 

DEUTZIAS 

URAC.?!NAS,  in  variety. . 


90  ., 


FERNS,  in  variety 
GARDENIAS,  in  varic 
IXORAS,  in  variety 

LEY.i 


30  o  to  60  o     PRIMULAS-Corti 

18  o  „    30  o  „ 

iS  o  „    .30  o  „  iauon 

12  o  „    60  o  I  ROSES. 

30  o  „    60  ,0  1  SPIR/E 


0  I  „  i'ALMAT.' 

o     SOLANUMS.. 

o  ]  TREE  CARNATIq^ 


PANDANUS,  in  variety  ..  _____ 

PRIMULAS-Seedlings..        ..    90,,    18  o  I  in  cultivation    ,.    each  10  6  „  is  6 

for  large  and  specimen  ORCHIDS,  PALMS,    FERNS,  and  STOVE,    GREENHOUSE 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  RECOMMENDED. 


60,  BUCHANAN  STREET. 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 


\ll 


I  il 

1       52    6 
I      III 
Plants,  Kings  Road, 


CHEAP    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS.— Strong    and 
welhrooted    plants    of  the    following  selected    sorts :— Keens' 
Seedling,  Prince  Imperial,  Sir  Joseph   Paxton,    President,  Crimson 

■   -     " ,  British  Queen,  and  Carolina 

woof  one  kind.     Hamper,  6rf. 


be  accompanied  with  Post-office 

,  Thornton  Hough,  Neston,  Cheshire. 


Dr.  Hogg 
Due  de  Mai 


Strawberries. 

FAMES     CARTER     A 


ts,  our  selection,    as  of  a  sort.      5s.  od.        „ 

!  Goliath  I  Princess  Royal 

Keens'  Seedling  The  Lady 

Prince  Arthur  Victoria 

Prince  of  Wales  'Wizard  of  the  North 

Princess  Alice  Maude  I  Wondcrlul 

I         Pr'cmicr  '  I         Rifleman 

I         President  |         Sir  Harry 


Runners,  out  of  pots,  per  to 

several  French  varieties  of  .   .        

prices  as  advertised  by  the  firms  distributing  them. 

JAMES    CARTER   AND    CO.,  S37,  High    Holborn,    W.C. 
Cn-stal  Palace  Nu- — '~  " ''"'  "  " 


,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine, 


Strawberries,  Medlar 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 

Of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c. 

Climbing  and  Trailingf  Shrubs 

{Including  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for    covering   Verandahs, 


"^  alslTi 

Hardy  and  Rare  Coniferee 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  most  c 
hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 


Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B.— G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalog  tie). 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


LEE'S     PROLIFIC     BLACK     CURRANT. 

F1RST-CL.\SS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1869. 


Royalty 
s.ToresY'fai'S's.E.'' 


Wonder,  and 


George   Lee, 

MARKET    GARDENER,    CLEVEDON,    SOMERSET, 

.-ember,  in  not  less  than  one  dozen  plants, 

1-yr,  old  Plants,  18s.  per  dozen  Plants. 

S  or  more  yr.  old  Plants,  34s.  to  30s.  the  dozen  Plants. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific  (naine 
given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  6oo  plants  (on  si  rods  of  ground)  in  a  Nursery  the 
second  year  after  planting  producing  over  s  cwt.  of  fine  fruit.  The  bunches  are  medium  length,  of  almost  unilorm 
size  in  berry,  long-stemmed,  so  as  to  be  gathered  without  crushing  the  upper  berries.  It  is  very  sweet,  much  more 
so  than  the  Black  Naples,  which  he  has  grown  largely  for  near  20  years.  It  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  dessert.  Is  very 
thin-skinned,  and  makes  a  fine  preserve.  Fetches  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  will  be  a  good  variety  lor 
the  Market  Gardener.     Plants  can  also  be  supplied  by  the  following  Nurserymen  ;— 

Messrs.  P.  LAWSON  and  SON,  Edinburgh.  I  Messrs.  J.  GARAWAV  AND  CO.,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  T.  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.      |  Mr.  C.  TURNER,  Slough. 

EAST    SOMERSETSHIRE    CHAMPION    POTATO. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Trial  Committee. 
"Litk  Kiiliiey,  allied  ta  tlie  Fluke.— Pl  most  extraordinary  cropper,  very  handsome,  and  of  good  quality." 
This  is  a  Potato  that  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  as  a  late  but  as  a  second  early,  quite  fit  for  the 
Lable  second  week  in  July,  but  good  late-keeping.  .      .    .      .    ■ 

This  will  be  sent  out  in  September  and  October,  in  not  less  than  28 lb.,  ds.  ;  s61b.,  its.  ;  iizlb.,  i8j.— bags 
-    -      -      •  from  unknown  Correspondents.  1^"  Stock  limited.    Trade  not  supphed  this  Season. 

Five  fer  cent,  discount  alloiued  for  prompt  cash. 


same    included.     Remit 
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To  tlie  Trade. 

PAUL  AND  SON,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  can 
furnish  prices  to  the  Trade  of  the  following,  which  they  hold 
largely  and  of^usual  quality  :- 


STANDARU  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Scarlet  CHESTNUTS,  810  I 
ubie  CHERRIES,  3  feet. 


the  country. 

GOLD  and  SILVER  HOLLIES.  2K  to  4  feet. 
PORTUGAL  LAUREL^S.  ,^.o^|ee..  ^^^^^^ 

BOX,  in  variety,  3  to  4  feet.  I         AUCUBAS,  ij^ 

CONIFER.*. 
P.iUL  &  SON'S  New  Conifers. 
CUPRESSUS  LAVySONIANA  PENDULA  ALBA. 

PICEA  NORDMA'NNlANA'a'nd'p.  PINSAPO,  l«  t 
MEXICAN  PINES,  3  to  5  feet, as  P  Devoniana,  H 
Pedri,  &t 

The  above  are  all  in  proper  order  for  movin 


B' 


►  IOTA  ZUCCARINIANA.— The  roost  handsome  of 

II  Arbor-vitai.^^  Is  of  neat,  compact,  and  columnar  habit^and 

pacta,"  and^perfcctly  hardy.  Was  raised  from  seed  received  from 
Nagasaki,  in  Japan.  Original  seedling  plants,  all  exactly  alike,, 
particularly  handsome,  about  30  inches  high  and  20  inches  through, 
15s.  each.  :  smaller  plants,  from  cuttings,  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
2S.  td.  to  V-  6^  each,  or  27J-  to  40s.  per  dozen. 

FRANCIS  R-  KINGHORN.  Sheen  Nursery-.  Richmond.  Surrey 

Wheelers'  Brockwortli  Park  Pear. 

The     handsomest     and     most    valuable 
dessert  Pear  of  recent  years." 


WHEELER  AND   SON 

■  fine  young  PYRAMIDS  or 
ficent  PEAR,  at  ios.  6d.  each, 
DWARF-TRAINED  TREES, 
:h.  It  obtained  a  First-class 
from  the  Fniit  Committee  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sep. 
lember  20, 1870,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Gnrdcns  on  October  4,  1871,  -when  it  was  again 
greatly  admired.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  fine  flavoured,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  choicest  and  best  dessert 
Pears.  It  may  fairly  be  described  (when  grown  against  a  wall,  with 
a  good  aspect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  dessert 
Pears  ever  introduced.  It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

I.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  already  received  orders  for  it  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  from  Germany  (for  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Berlin) ;  from  France :  and  from 
the  United  Sutcs.    Orders  arc  now  being  booked,  and  will  be  executed 


New  labour  saving  machinery  enables  us  to  supply  first  class  COX 
SER\ATORIEb  MNERIEb  ORCHARD  HOUSL:^  FORCING 
PITb  &c  at  i,er>  lov.  pnces  Des  gns  and  Est  males  furnished 
Carnage  paid  to  an>  station  in  the  kingdom 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready  for  delivery 


t  long  by  6  feet  wide 


6  feet  wide     jCa  iS  !   16  feet  long  by  6  feet  w ide     £5    o 
long  by  6  feet  wide     £3  ij]   24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide     £7    5 
If  prepared  with  wood  cills    to  build  on  bnck  wall,  and  lights  to 
slide  pnces  carnage  paid  as  above  — 

lol  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide     £30]   34V  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide      /?  o 

i7i  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide     j£s  o  I  31!  feet  ong  bj  6  feet  wide     £g  o 

Other  sizes  at  prices  m  proportion 

PLANT  PRESERVERS 


/^^■'-'■ll  ■'"■■  \"j\        "  FOU 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDER. 

of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


Weeds  Eradicated  £rom  Lawns. 

WATSON'S    LAWN    SAND     both    Destroys 
Dandelions,    Daisies,    Plantains,    Ribbed    Grass,    &c,    and 
invigorates  the  Grass,  keeping  it  green    during    hot    dry  weather. 


S   H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 

of  the  leading 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

•JDLE      COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Baltcrsea,  London,  S.W. 


D 


OWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 

A  gd.  packet  is  sufhcient  Tor  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 

can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter    '-^  *- 

ve'   d 

full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manuractory,  Wobum,  Beds. 

Caution.— To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consetjucnt 

disappointment,  see  that  the  signature  of  HENRY  DOWN  is  on 

Agents  in  everj'  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Horticultural  and  'Window  Glass  Waretiouses. 

JAMES     MILES,    6,    High    Street,    and   12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch.  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  Sfc. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 

Prices  upon  application. 


;'^:' 


R       AND       SONS 
FOUNTAIN  JETS. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  on  appjic 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

AMES        PHILLIPS        and        CO. 

beg  to  submit  their  REDUCED   PRICES  as  follows  :- 


PROPAGATING 


2  inches  in  diameter      ..    o    3",     12  inches  in  diam 

3  „  „  -.    o    4|,     13        „ 

i   ;;      ;:      v-Wl   I      :; 


CUCUMBER 


VASP  TRAPS,  3S.  6d.  pel 


HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED 


LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sires, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE.CROWN, 
SHEET,    HORTICULTURAL,   ORNAMENTAL,   COLOURED, 

terms.     Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  appli'cation  to 

CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


Eoster's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


i^uentrbeingm^'l; 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone, 
"f^andG.ROs'he'r,  Manufacturers,  Unpei- Ground  Street,  Bl 


The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &.C.,  from  3!-  per  sciuare  yard 
upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 
''"vh'iTE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,  Roofing 
Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

coarse  grain  as  desired, 
n  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less, 
or  to  any  London  Railway' or 
JNTs''^d  ERICK'BURRSfor  Rod;cri'cs''or*'l-erneries.    KENT 

F.  and'S!  ROSHElf-Addrcsses  sec  above 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  libehU  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Hot-'Water  Pipes  and  BoUers. 
JONES    AND    SONS    deliver     HOT-WATER 
PIPES    and    CONNECTIONS,    with    BOILERS   of    every 
,  free  to  any  Station  in  England,^  for  Cash  with  order  ;  or  they 


Ie^cond- 


,  Stamford  Hill,  Middlesex,  N. 


The  Koyal  Pottery,  'Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        Y$^^^  PATRONAGE. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips),  Manufac- 
turer of  terra  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS.  ITALIAN 
BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES,  STATUARY, 
GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter),  of  superior  ciuality, 
withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green:  EDGING  TILES,  &c 
See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.     Price  List  free. 


JOHN  : 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
GARDEN  BOXES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size. 

Prices  from  ifc.  M.  [Prices  from35.'. 

MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  not  liable  to  rust, 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  vegetation. 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN        BINS,      CONSERVATORY     SHELVES.     CISTERNS, 

CATTLE    and    PIG    TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 

FRAMES.  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  SE. 


IHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 

Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 

or  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 


Lists,  1 

;hild,: 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c. ,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Solely   and    Only    by   the  Silicate   Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
For    Particul  ■   ~      ■ 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 

KrVaniculare^ppiy  to"  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill. 
I-ondon,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  AVorks,  Leeds. 


For  Double  Plouglis, 


rHE   ACME    GARDEN    FRAME    and    GROUND 
VINERY. 
The  most  perfect  and  effectiie,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Frame  and 
'inery  yet  brought  out.     See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  17,  1870. 

BENJAMIN  LOOKER, 
Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Ivingston-on-Thames. 


Partitions  to  impede  \ 
'ermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary,  increased  width 
nd  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
:over  to  prevent  over-gorging.     Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 

ifection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  555.     

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron  WorKS,  2,  Winsley 


in  Stable  Fittings  iust  secured  by  Patent. 

/CHAPMAN'S    "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

yj  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR,  preserves  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind, 
Rain,  and  Frost ;  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
or  Cloche,  and  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 

They  are  made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  ■with  one  for 
orotectine  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  exhibition,  with  stake  clip,  ant*  -"  -""  '  -  '—  "— 
Guinea.    The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any 

Estimates  given  to  Nurserymen,  Market 
quantities.     When  not  in   use,  they  pack  i 


i  complete,  from  One 


r  small  compass. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames, 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG  MATS 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  sizi 
fonvarded  post  free  on  application. 
.  .^    ^     -NDERSON,       " 


of  Mat. 

Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


RUSSIA   MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,   for  Covering  and   Packing.      Second   sized  Arch- 


iburg,   lor  ^-ovenng  ana   Packing.      Second   sized  Arch- 
v„  •  Petersburg,  60s.  and  801.  :  supcrio  .  ., 

:  packing  Mats,  20J.,  3(w  .  and  351.  per  100  ;   and  every 
ACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Ware 


H 


ESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 

d-d  Scrim,  from  3d.  to  sd-  per  yard,  advancing  ^■Id. 

t(-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  2d.,3;id.,  4.*    dS'i- and  s^d. 
irACkEUR!^  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
facturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. ^ 


DS  and  MORNI^ 
t.  Ctd.  per  yard. 


01  prepai 
IS  appliet 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  t.ti.e  ^o 
WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  v 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  t-.^-i-ivjii. 

Two  yards  wide is.  loi  per  >-ard. 

Three  yards  wide "'  iS  """  ^'tl'd 

SCRUrSNVAsfTsVncheJVideVypWtislong.s^i.toSjgS"^^^^ 
HESSIAN  CANVXS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  mciies  wide,  6iid.  and 
'^'^lUWaT.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 
<;treet   Citv   E  C  :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.-Removed  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 
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AGNIFICENT     PLANTS     of     PINUS 


IVL  AUSTRIACA,  4  times  Iransplainea,  4  to  5  led  (perlccl 

mens) ;  smaller  plants.  ■!,'  to  2  feet,  !  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  i 

SCOTCH    FIRS,  extra   fine,   3   limes   transplanted,   4   feet; 

SILVI?r'"f!'rS,  v°e^  fine' plants,  3  times  t.anspknted,  4  feet. 
COMMON  LAURELS,  I'i  to  2fcet,  2  to  3(eet,  3  to  4  feet,  4  t. 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

JOSEPH    SMITH,   Ji;n.,    begs   to  announce  that  he 
holds  large  stocksof  FOREST  TREES,  COVERT  and  HEDGE 


D. 


CEIIRUS  DEODARA,  1%  to  2  feet,  2«  to  z'A  f«t  high  ; 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  i^  and  2,'^  feet;  THUIOPSiS 
nOREALIS,  i«  to2feet,  I'A  to  3feet;  THUJA  GIGANTtA,  ,'A 


!t;  Do'ubfe  FURZEin  lio  pots  by  the  too.'  GRAPE  \ 
ig  and  fruiting,    best  varieties ;   with 
Price  on  application. 

The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  Sun 


l-grO\ 
S  J  OCK.ol  every  description,  comprisinB  Specimen  CONIFERS 
EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 


Autumn  Planting. 

"DETER   LAWSON  and  SON  have  respectfully  to 


ireadlhs  of  LARCHES,  from 


sof  FOREST  TREES,! 


nd  worthy  of  inspec- 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspei 
!o  judge  of  our  mode  of  growing 


this  class   of 

ment  at  Fairfield, 
The  House  we 


C>.„,,„ofourm„deof.rowrn.. 

continued  precipitation,  without  any  disadvantage  to  neatness 
appearance,  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  excit 
universal  surprise  that  means  so  simple  should  have  been  so  Joi 

"j  AMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  16  and  18,  Victoria  Street,  Manchesti 


"OHODODENDRON     HYBRIDUM,    from    seed. 


,  18  to  24,  20s. 


Timber   Trees    and 


.1    i'l^TTIN'Ss"for 


LIMES,  PLANES,    10,    12,  and  15  feet   high,   stout, 
straight,  and  splendidly  rooted,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 
HOLLIES,  <:ommon  irreen,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet. 


ich  are  finely  grown  plants,  and  will  be  guaranteed 
ILPEN      QUEEN,      SILVER     QUEEN,      and      WATERER'S 
HOLLIES— Hundreds  of  handsome  specimens,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 

JDGINsf '?''eLLO\V-'eERRIED,     LAURIFOLIA,       MVRTI- 
FOLIA,  and  other  varieties  of  Green  Hollies,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 


nd  ELEGANTISSIMA,  as  globes,  standards, 


VEN^'sl 

ANTiSoNY  ^VATEREK'S  'cATiLOGUE  of  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c..  Priced  and  Descriptive, 
and  containing  Illustrations  from  photographs  of  Waterer's  and 
Golden  Queen  Hollies,  as  standards  antf  pyramids ;  the  Weeping 
Sophora,  the  Weeping  Deciduous  Cypress,  the  Weeping  Beech, 
Standard  Rhododendron,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erccta  viridis  ; 

this  Catalogue  A.  W.  has  the  satisfaction  to  slate,  that  he  has  received 
at  least  a  hundred  unsolicited  testimonials  of  a  highly  complimentary 
character.  Amongst  others  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  whose  knowledge  of  such 
mailers  gives  authority  to  his  opinions,  writes  as  follows :—"  I  am 

that''  has   "e'en   drae  'ifeYore.' '^T^ie'' G!iri(»(rv''c*r^«S"^ln"cf  °o"ther  1 
gardening  publications  have  also  made  frequent  allusion  to  it,  asrone  , 
of  the  best  Catalogues  ever  issued.     The  illustrations  have  been  freely  | 
copied,  both  in  this  countrj.  and  America. 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nurser>-,  near  Woking,  Surrey.  I 


Choice  Seeds,  for  Present  Sowing. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
•  harvested  NEW  SEED  of  the  following:- Williams'  superb 
strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  and  mixed  ;  NciU's  choice  strain  of 
CALCEOLARIA:  Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA:  and 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN.  All  the  above  at  is.  M. 
2S.  M.,  3s.  bd.,  and  5J.  per  packet,  post  free. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Plialaanopsls  grandlflora. 


TV/TESSRS.    JAMES    VEITCH    AND  SONS,    having 

CONDITION,  beg  to  offer  them  at   the  following   low  prices ;   all  ilic 

Smallest  size,  healthy  young  plants,  251.  each,  /12  12s.  per  dozen. 
Second  size,  „  42J.  each,  £22  per  dozen. 

Strongest  size  „  031.  each,  £,jf)  per  dozen. 

Royal  Exotic  Nurserj',  Chelsea,  S.W,— October  28. 


H. 


INES,     CONI 


;s.  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


OCK    AND   CO.    bei 


HOCK 
^  ..Jjpp'j' 


beg  to  intimate  tnat  they  can  now 

hy  BULBS  of  their  unrivalled  Collection  of 


CANNAS, 

New  CANNAS. -12  for  £i  tor.,  y.  each:  vir.,  Adolph  Weick 
(Chat6),  Alfred  Dumesnil  (Sisley),  Augusle  F6ricr  (Sisley),  Augusle 
Joigneau  (ChatS),  Dr.  Gromier  (Nardy).  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Jactiues 
Planlier  (Nardy),  Jean  Vandael,  .Mdme.  Devalloy  (Robichon),  Mdlle. 
SchmitI  (Nardy),  Prince  ImpC-rial,  Sfnateur  Chevreau. 

Best  varieties,  of  former  years— 21  varieties  for  loi.,  W.  each  12  of 
one  variety,  4J. ;  25  of  one  variety,  71.  dd. 

The  whole  Collection  of  newest  and  best  varieties  f  former  years, 
altogether  43  varieties,  for  £2. 

HOCK&  Co.  beg  also  to  offer  strong  plants  of  DAHLIA  ARBOREA 
at  2!.  each  ;  as  will  as  25  varieties  of  new  PHLOX  DECUSSATA 
for  jfii.- HOCK  AND  CO.,  The    Rhine    Nursery,    Castel,  opposite 


HOWCROFT  AND  WATKINS,  Seedsme 
(Successors  to  Charlwood  &  Cummins)  keepa  choice  assortme 
of  EVERLASTING  and  DRIED  N.\TUR.\L  FLOWERS  ai 
GRASSF'i,  arr,ni-n,|  in  i:,n..l,.is,  Wr,-aths.  Bo„q,„-is.  frc.  ;    FKENC 


H''-} 


W 


III    offer,    at    a    cheap 

I  1 .1  ill.;  followini;  kinds:— ALL 

_„.,._   ,  ,,   , 1.1,-,,    I  KRNS,    IXORAS,  PALMS,  PANDA- 

NUS;  alsoa  few  GKEtNIIOUSE   l^LANTS,  EXOTIC  FERNS,  by 

condition.    W.  H.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  printed  priced  LIST 
wit      imensions  on  aPP^'c»  Purser)-,  Cheltenham. 

Planting  Season. 

T.'XMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw 


e  reached  on  foot  in  8  min 


CONIFERS    for    S.\LE,— .\    large    quantity    to    be 
Sold,  in  Lots  to  suit  Purchasers. 
THUJA  LOIlBlI,3to4feet. 
CEUliUS  ATLANTlCA,  2  feet. 
CUPKESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  2  feet. 


Mr.  ALEX.    KOBEK 


Versailles  Nursery,  William  Street,  Hammersmith. 

riTHE    RE.MAININU    STOCK    of    Mr.    SALTER'S 

-L  noted  collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Double  PYRE- 
THRUMS,  CHl.NtSE  I'.IiONlES,  GEKMAN  IRIS,  PHLOX, 
&c  ,  is  now  being  btlLU  at  reduced  prices.  Several  GREENHOUSES 
at  the  Nursery;   or  to  Mr.  CHANDLER, 


Applyt 


1  Agen 


Northampton  Nurseries. 

JOHN  PERKINS,  SEN.,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others  engaged  in  Planting,  to  his 
extensive  STtJCK  of  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  offered 

Whitethorn  or  Quick,  e 


nsplanted 


Evergreen  Privet,  iX  to  2,  2  to  3, 

Berberis  aquifolia,  i  to  i!4  foot 
Green  Box,  iK  to  a,  and  3  to  3  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  1%  to  2,  and  3  to 

Common  Laurel,  ij^  to  3,  and  2  to 

Poplar,  4  to  6  feet 


■  all  kinds  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL 
i-ery  extensive,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
been   frequently  transplanted.      Descriptive    priced 


RHODODENDRONS,  finest  named  varieties, 

BEAUTIFULLY    SET    WITH    FLOWER    BUDS. 


Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 

HKG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE 

A     SPLENDID     STOCK     OF     THE     ABOVE, 

WELL  SET  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS,  AND  ARE  ENABLED  TO  OFFER  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  FORCING  OR  PLANTING  IN  BEDS,  AT 

30s.   to   42s.   per   dozen. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  a  large  stock  of  named  sorts  in  other  sizes,  and  also  of  HYBRIDS  and 

PONTICUM    RHODODENDRONS,    and  will    be  happy  to  send    samples  and  quote  Sizes  and    Prices   by 

Ihe  Hundred  or  Thousand. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELSEA;    and  COOMBE  WOOD,  KINGSTON,  S.W. 


OFFICINAL   AND 

MEDICINAL    PLANTS, 

TROPICAL    FRUITS,    &e. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL 

Be{;s  to  offer  the  following  from  his  collec- 
tion of  living  economic  Plants,  which  contains 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  species  and  condi- 
ments in  domestic  use,  many  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  tropical  esculent  fruits,  also  of  those 
from  which  furniture  and  other  woods  are 
obtained,  the  principal  gums  and  medicinal 
products,  the  poison  trees  from  Brazil  and 
Madagascar,  at  one  time  only  heard  of  in  tales  of 
fiction,  plants  which  supply  our  daily  beverages 
and  food,  as  well  as  many  of  historical  interest. 

African  ManKOStcen  . .     Garcinia  Liyingstoni   ^fp^'^' 

Arrowroot Maranta  arundinacca South  Anuriea. 

Australian  Banyan Ficus  macrophylla    Australia. 

Italsam  of  Peru   Myroxylon  Percira Ptru, 

Held  Nut  Palm Areca  Catechu   East  India 

Betle  Pepper    Piper  Belle Hast  Indits. 

Hitter  Aloe    Aloe  socotrina    Island o/Soectm 

Black  Pepper  Tiper  nigrum Bast  Indits. 

Black  Tea Thea  Boliea    China. 

Bread-fruit  Tree Ariocarpus  incisa OtaheiU. 

Cabbage  Palm Euterpe  edulis    Braxil. 

Camphor   Camphora  officinalis    Japan. 

Candle  Tree Parmentiera  cereifera Panama, 

Cardamon Amomum  Cardamomum    ..  East  Indi*S.  ^ 

Chinese  PlanVairi'Trcc     Musa  Cavcndishii     ..'.'.'.'.'.'.     China, 

Coffee!.'"  '       :    .   irabica    .....'.*".'.''.'."  Yemin. 

Contraycr>,  I  I.  I'    i  ^;.  ma  Contrayer\'a South  Atmrlca. 

Cottonlr..  '  ,j  nun  herbaceum East  Ittdits. 

Croton  OjI  ri  LU!    .  r   I  .:,  Cascarilla South  Atiuriea. 

Cuba  Bast i'ancium  elatum    IV est  India. 

Cubeb  Pepper i'iper  C'ubeba Java. 

Date.. Phtcnix  dactyhfera Levant. 

Divi  Divi   Casalpinia  coriaria Wtst  India. 

^''■Flol^"r''^^^!?."}l'^=^'«^^^  ^^"^• 

Edible  Vangueria Vangueria  edulis Madagascar. 

Fiddle  Wood    Citharexylonquadrangulare  Jamaica. 

Fragrant  Cedar Ccdrcla  odorata West  India. 

Gamboge  Xanthochymus  pictorius    . .  East  India. 

Gigantic  Granadilla  . .     Passiflora  macrocarpa Xio  Negro. 

Ginger    Zingiber  officinale _ Bast  India. 

Granadilla Passifiora  quadrangularis  .,  Wat  India. 

Green  Tea Thea  viridis    China. 

Ipecacuanha    Cephealis  Ipecacuanha Brazil. 

Japanese  Pepper Piper  Fulokadsura Jafan. 

Lemon  Grass   '.".'.'.'.'.'.     Cvmbnpn;;on  Schasnanthus      East  India. 

Mahoj;'!.,    I  ,i  i  .Nlahagoni    Wat  India. 

Mamnu'  i   imericana    South  America. 

Mango  Lindica  f-ast  India. 

Mangusi-  ,  Mangoslana Java. 

Malico    ,    .  /Ii..' clongata Peru. 

Naseberry'tree  .'."."'!.'     Achras  Sapola    South  Anuriea. 

Nicker  Tree Guilandina  Bonduc Sumatra. 

Orange  F'ig'... I-'icus  macrocarpa Columbia, 

Otaheitc  Apple   Poupartia  dulcis    ... Society  Island. 

Patchouli  Scent  Plant     Pogostemon  Patchouli    East  India. 

Physic  Nut   JatrophaCurcas    4/^^\      . 

Queensland  Nut Macadamia  termfolia Queensland. 

KedBark Cinchona  succirubra   Trop.  Ammca. 

Rice  Paper  Plant   Aralia  papynfera ^"'"^    .. 

Rose  Apple J arabosa  vulgaris Eastlndus. 

Sandal-wood Santalum  album    East  India. 

Shinmg-leaved  Custard  J  ^^^^^  palustris Wat  India. 

Sarsaparilla  ".''*'.".'.'.'.*.    Smllax  Sarsaparilla NortkAmtriea. 

Silk  Cotton  Tree    ....     Bombax  malabaricum Malabar. 

SourSop    Anona  muricata West  India. 

Strychnine    Slrychnos  Nux  vomica Eastlndia. 

Sugar  Palm Arenga  sacchanfera    Eastlndia, 

Sweet  Sop Anona  squamosa Trpp,  America, 

^^'''^Sripiurc^"'''       °^}  '■''^"^  Sycomorus Persia. 

Tamarind  Tree   '.'.',..     Tarmarindus  indica East  India, 

Tonqum  Bean Diplerix  odorata    Guiana. 

Travellers'  Tree Ravenalia  madagascaricnsis  Madagascar. 

Turmeric  Curcuma  longa Eastlndia. 

Turpentine  Tree    Pistachia  Tcrcbinthus    South  Bwgp*. 

AND   MANY   OTHERS. 

Collections,  Large  or  Small,  of  Living  Plants, 

of   Officinal    and    Medicinal    Plants,    Tropical 

Fruits,  &c.,   can  be  made  from   the  preceding 

List,  at  any  prices  from 

3  to  15  Guineas. 

The  difference  in  Price  of  the  Collections 
principally  depends  upon  the  number  of  plants 
included,  their  size,  and  the  rarity  of  the  species. 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR 

NEW   AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,  S.W. 
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^    BULBS 
^p     For  Autumn 

•^',^l;sr'-  i     Planting. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  GO. 

Offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS  of 
BULBS  for  Present  Planting,  containing  the 
most  showy  and  popular  varieties,  selected 
from  the  choicest  stocks  in  Holland. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 


PLANTING. 


CoUectlons,  pnce  : 


6d    21s  ,  42s ,  63s ,  and  84s. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIbTb  Gr 


NEW     PLUM. 


DUKE  of  JElHiNijUjAGH. 

Awarded  a  First  class  Ceriili^atc  bj  the  Ro\al  Horticultural  S<icn.l\ 

Fruit  large,  roundish  obo\ ate,  «ith  a  shallow  suture  outline  \Lry 
regular  and  smooth  -skin  thin  colour  light  purplish,  with  an  exceed 
ingly  dense  coating  oi  liijht  blui 


Royal  Hortic 


'^ScJ 


Maidens,    5s.   each 


CARTER'S 

"SUBURBAN"    COLLECTIONS 

Of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS  for  the  DECOR.\TION 

of  the  DRAWING-ROOM  and  GARDEN. 

Price  25s.  packing  and  Carriage  free,  or  half  quantity 

for  12s.  6d. 


NEW     PLUM. 


early  dessert  variety. 

"Thefruit  isoval,  of  light  purple  colour,  fine  in 
good  in  flavour,  and  early  :  it  was  shown  at  one  of 
last  year,  and  was  then  considered  by  the  Commiite 

occasion,  it  was  duly  honoured  with  a  Tirst-dass  <_tr 

Standards,  6s.;    Pyramids,  3s.  6d. ;    r 
I  year,  5s.;    Maidens.  2s.  6d.  ( 


1  will  make  an  excellent 
fine  in  size,  remarkably 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

Of  DUTCH  BULBS.  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  &c., 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and 

Post  Free  on  application. 
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FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 
[  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruitand  Flora 
I     Committees),  at  S.  Kensington  . 
I  Ditto  {Scientific  Committee). . 
1  Ditto  (General  Meeting) 


WE  recently  transcribed  some  seasonable 
notes  respecting  a  k\v  rare  deciduous 
ornamental  hardy  trees,  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
have  been  appreciated.  Now  we  have  to  intro- 
duce, in  a  similar  way,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  evergreens,  namely,  the  Cherry 
Laurel,  and  to  note  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  to  be  met  with 
in  cultivation. 

We  will  refer  first  to  the  forms  most  nearly 
related  to  the  common  Cherry  Laurel  (Cerasus 
Laurocerasus) — itself  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  reference.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Versailles  Laurel  (lati- 
folia),  a  very  large-leaved  kind,  differing  only  in 
size  from  the  common  sort.  When  first  intro- 
duced at  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  a 
year  or  two  since,  a  veiy  proper  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  this  e.vtra  size 
might  be  merely  the  result  of  special  cuUure,  but 
we  have  since  seen  it  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nui'series  growing  freely  by  the  side  of  the 
common  Laurel,  and  maintaining  a  decided 
difference,  both  as  to  robustness  of  habit  and 
boldness  of  foliage.  Whether  it  is  more  or  less 
tender  than  the  type,  which,  we  all  know  to  our 
regret,  sometimes  gets  severely  touched  by  frost, 
we  are  not  aware. 

Another  variety,  also  closely  related  to  the 
common  Laurel,  is  the  round-leaved  Laurel 
(rotundifolia),  which  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  and  which  we  have  noticed  growing 
in  his  nursery  at  Loughton,  in  a  situation  where 
its  hardiness  was  thoroughly  tested.  The  habit 
of  this  sort  is  very  dense  ;  the  leaves,  though  not 
exactly  round,  are  particularly  broad  and  short, 
and  are  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  the  whole  plant 
appears  to  us  to  have  an  aspect  recalling  that  of 
a  Bay  Laurel  rather  than  a  Cherry  Laurel.  We 
look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  forms 
belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  common 
Laurel,  while  a  narrow-leaved  form,  occasionally 
seen,  is  one  of  the  worst  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view. 

Of  a  distinct  and  hardier  type  is  what  is  known 

the  Colchican  Laurel  (colchica).  One  of  its 
peculiarities  is  its  remarkably  spreading  habit  of 
growth,  without  much  tendency  to  get  upwards, 

quality  which  seems  to  adapt  it  specially  for 
planting  as  undergrowth  or  cover.  Another  of 
peculiarities  is  the  pale  hue  of  the  back  of 
the  leaf,  which  somewhat  detracts  from  its 
beauty  as  an  evergreen.  The  leaves  are  rather 
lengthened  out,  conspicuouslypointed,and  glossy, 

d  have  a  sort  of  refined  character,  which  no 
doubt  would  command  the  approval  of  most 
persons  of  taste  in  these  matters.  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  better  evergreen  than  the  common  Laurel. 

The  Caucasian  Laurel  (caucasica)  is  again  of 
another  distinct  type,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Cherry  Laurels  we  have  in  cultivation.     It  has  a 
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bolder  and  more  vigorous  style  of  growth  than 
the  common  Laurel,  is  naturally  much  more  in- 
clined to  assume  an  erect  habit  of  growth  than 
colchica,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  dense  and  well 
furnished,  thickly  clothed  with  fine,  broad,  dark- 
green  glossy  foliage.  What  is,  however,  of  still 
more  importance,  in  regar4  to  an  estimate  of  its 
merits,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  hardier  than  any  of 
the  other  varieties. 

The  Cherry  Laurel  is  so  often  and  so  much  m 
request  as  a  shrubbery  plant,  that  we  trust  our 
readers  will  find  these  brief  memoranda  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  difi'erent  kinds  to  be  useful  to 
them  in  making  their  selections,  now  that  the 
planting  season  has  again  come  round. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  20  last, 
Mr.  J.  May,  WestfieUl  Gardens,  Hayling  Island, 
exhibited  a  dozen  remarkably  fine  SHALLOTS  Grown 
FROM  Seep,  since  which  time  it  appears  Mr.  May  has 
been  inundated  with  letters  requesting  him  to  inform 
the  writers  how  he  obtained  such  satisfactory  results. 
As  to  give  full  details  of  his  treatment  to  each  of  his 
applicants  would  entail  upon  him  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  labour,  Mr.  May  requests  us  to  afford  him 
space  to  answer  them,  once  I'or  all,  through  the  medium 
of  our  columns,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  allow- 
ing him  to  do  in  his  own  words  :— 

'■  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  treatment 
which  these  Shallots  receive  at  my  hands.  The  first  and 
primary  point  is  to  obtain  good,  well-ripened  seed,  which 
I  have  done  for  some  time  by  selecting  the  best  roots 
from  year  to  year  and  planting  them  in  good  soil,  m  some 
warm  sheltered  place,  where  they  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  By  planting  early  I  get,  perhaps,  two  in  ten  to 
run  to  seed,  and  from  these  (if  the  autumn  is  fine)  I  gel 
my  seed  for  the  next  year's  supply.  The  seed  must  be 
thoroughly  matured,  otherwise  the  produce  is  uncertain 
On  March  20,  this  year,  I  sowed  my  Shallot  seed  along 
side  that  of  my  Onions,  on  ground  which  had,  during 
the  winter,  been  trenched  2  feet  deep,  with  manure 
under  both  spits,  and  left  rough  to  get  thoroughly  pul 
verised  by  frost,  ^S:c,  It  was  raked  down  and  trodden  hard 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ground 
is  usually  treated  for  Onions.  -\s  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  thin  they  are  drawn  out,  and  left 
about  12  inches  from  plant  to  pl.ant.  All  that  is  required 
after  that  is  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  occasion.ally  run 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  prevent 
rapid  cvaroration  after  rain.  The  12  exhibited  on  the 
20,1,  „,i';i"M!  ,  111  .  and  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole 
^^,t  I  |i,,^„  I,'  l„  .,Mo  t>y  careful  selection  to  product 
,nu.  I    :  1  these.     Where,  as  in  many  large 

fa, mil,  i    1.1   iliis  root  is  required,  those  grown 

from  ..■  .1-1  1  v^ill  soon  supersede  those  obtained  by 

the  old  meiliod  ot  ]il.anting  roots  for  the  current  years 
supply." 

Another  correspondent  at  Hayling  also  grows  his 
Shallots  in  the  manner  above  described,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  p.  1254  of  our  volume  for  1869. 

The  basement  of  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham, 

was  recently  fitted  up  -by  Mr.  Vertegans,  of  the 
Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  as  a  refreshment  salo7i  during 
the  Mayor's  conversazione.  It  appears  that  the  walls 
and  pillars  were  carefully  whitewashed  ;  and  the  latter, 
with  a  tasteful  edging  of  red,  and  the  motto  of  the 
borough,  "Forward  !"  in  the  same  colour  on  each, 
were  further  ornamented  with  evergreens  and  Holly 
berries.  The  walls  were  also  latticed  with  these  latter 
decorations,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  glowing 
green  and  scarlet,  with  the  white  background,  was 
effective.  The  greatest  attraction  of  all  was  a  fountain 
and  cascade  at  the  end,  adjacent  to  the  front  of  the 
hall,  and  which  formed  a  charming  spectacle.  A 
semicircular  space,  lined  with  Ferns,  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  and  Mosses,  arranged  with  artistic 
skill,  formed  a  natural  grotto,  from  the  far  extremity 
of  which  a  cascade  of  sparkling  water  flowed  down 
among  tlie  plants,  while  a  small  fountain,  with  a  con- 
volvulus jet,  found  place  in  the  centre  of  the  retreat. 

We    are  glad    to   see    that    the    breeding   of 

Hybrid  Cape  Pelargoniums  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivators,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  the  gains  already  acquired,  as  for  those  which  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  reward  the  persevering 
experimentalist  whose  eflorts  may  be  turned  in  this 
direction.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  we 
.should  not  as  greatly  improve  other  distinct  races  of 
Pelargoniums  as  those  which  constitute  our  modem 
show  and  zonal  varieties.  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders 
and  Major  Tre\-or  Clarke  may  be  cited  as  workers 
in  this  field,  and  now  we  may  quote  from  the  practical 
ranks,  Mr.  Sami'SON,  of  Yeovil,  who  is  just  sending 
out  some  new  Oak-leaved  sorts,  reminding  one  of  that 
old  favourite,  the  Fair  Helen  of  our  youthful  days,  but 
differing  in  colour.  They  are  said  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  Cape  and  the  Nosegay  sections, 
and  to  have  flowers  of  a  finer  and  stouter  build  than 
any  that  have  preceded  them  ;  while  being  freeof  bloom, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  prove  valuable  both  for 
winter  or  summer  decoration,  as  well  as  useful  for 
cutting  from,  as  they  yield  a  continuous  supply  of 
flowers.  The  plate  Mr.  Sampson  has  issued  repre- 
sents them  as  being  of  different  shades  of  rosy-purple, 
spotted  after  the  style  of  the  variety  already  named. 
The  trusses  are  shown  as  being  full  and  compact,  one 


is  of  a  violet-purple,  dashed  with  rose,  another  deep 
rosy-magenta,  and  a  third  rosy-violet,  shaded  with 
carmine,  all  of  them  with  dark  crimson  spots  and 
stripes  most  prominently  marked  on  the  upper  petals. 
We  trust  Mr.  Sampson,  or  some  one  else,  will  go  on 
seeding  and  selecting  till  we  get  these  Oak-leaved 
Pelargoniums  as  fine  and  as  varied  as  their  hitherto 
more  favoured  relatives. 

Mr.   Chapman,  whose  useful  aids  to  Grape 

Thinning  we  described  at  p.  1193,  reminds  us  that  we 
have  omitted  to  mention  his  pruning  scissors,  without 
which  the  other  contrivances  are  incomplete.  "  The 
same  pair  of  scissors  which  I  use  for  thinning  the 
Grapes,  I  also  use  for  cutting  the  wire  into  the  lengths 
required  for  suspending  the  shoulders  of  the  hunches, 
which  prevents  the  necessity  of  using  a  pair  of  cutting 
pliers."  What  Mr.  Chapman  does  in  this  case,  is  to 
make  a  small  semi-circular  notch — which  any  grinder 
can  do— in  one  of  the  blades  of  the  scissors,  this 
simple  notch  being  sufficient  to  hold  the  wire  firmly,  so 
that  it  may  be  severed  by  the  other  blade.  It  is  a 
manifest  convenience  to  be  able  to  cut  the  wires  as 
required,  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  and  hand- 
ling a  second  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

The  publication    at   an   early  date  of  a  new 

gardening  journal,  to  be  called  "The  Garden,"  is 
announced.  The  new-comer  is,  we  leam,  projected 
by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  and  will  be  edited  by 
that  gentleman. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  the  form  of  blind  for  windows 
generally  seen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  has  led  Messrs. 
Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  to  introduce  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  rougher  article  for  outside  use,  and  espe- 
cially for  Greenhouse  Shading,  samples  of  which 
are  before  us  The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  304)  will 
give  an  excellent  idea  as  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended,  and  for  which  few  materials  are  so  well 
adapted     The  price  we  are  informed,  is  very  moderate, 


so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  elegant  article  sh( 
not  be  universally  employed.  Some  of  the  forms  laid 
before  us  would,  if  cut  to  the  proper  size,  make  excel- 
lent "ventilators"  for  drying  plants  for  the  herbarium, 
being  much  lighter,  and  more  portable,  than  those 
generally  used. 

Instances  of  so-called  Parasitic  Trees  are  not 

very  uncommon,  but  the  following  is  somewhat  remark 
able.  On  the  bank  of  a  side  stream  of  the  Cherwell, 
at  Oxford,  there  stood  a  few  years  ago  (and  probably 
does  still),  a  pollard  Willow,  on  the  top  of  which 
Sycamore  had  grown.  The  root  of  the  Sycamore  hi 
run  down  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  Willow,  and  seemed 
to  be  gradually  becoming  converted  into  a  trunk  itself, 
for  the  old  Willpw's  natural  tendency  to  split  was  being 
increased  by  the  strong  growth  of  the  Sycamore, 
would  be  curious  if,  as  seemed  likely  to  occur,  the 
Sycamore  were  eventually  to  stand  rooted  in 
ground,  after  the  decay  of  the  Willow,  \vith  some  5  feet 
of  original  root  transformed  into  trunk. 

On  the  last  plate  of  Curtis'  "  British  Ento 

mology  "  is  the  following  curious  notice  : — "  I  considei 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  introduce  into  mj 
plate  (of  the  honey  bee)  the  Hive  of  some  Hive  Bees 
which  was  discovered  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his 
plantations  near  the  river  Avon,  not  far  from  Sopley. 
"  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  it  before  it  was  removed 
in  October,  1S38  ;  it  was  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  tree, 
and  hung  down  as  represented  in  the  plate  about  2  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  bees 
had  died  with  their  heads  in  the  cells.  Combs  have 
been  rarely  formed  in  hollow  trees  in  this  country,  but 
one  formed  on  the  outside  is,  I  believe,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  bees."  Curious  as  this 
account  is,  a  very  similar  case  was  pointed  out  to  us  a 
weeks  since  by  Lord  Kesteven  in  his  park  at 
Casewick,  in  Lincolnshire.  An  Ash  tree  partially  hollow 
occupied  at  the  base  by  some  specimens  of  Poly- 
porus  fomentarius,  while  half  way  up  on  the  trunk  was 
specimen  of  Polyponis  hispidus,  below  which  was  a 
strong  hornets  nest.  About  5  feet  above  this  some  bees 
had  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  trunk  five  perfect 
bs,  four  of  a  considerable  size,  parallel  to  each 
other,  exactly  as  in  Curtis'  plate.  When  we  saw 
them  only  a  few  bees  Were  about  the  combs,  which  were 
so  loosely  fixed  that  every  puff  of  wind  moved  them. 


The  hornets,  however,  did  not  molest  the  bees,  though 
very  probably  in  an  earlier  stage  they  may  have  robbed 
the  honey.  The  hornets  were  so  abundant  that  it  was 
not  possible  without  some  risk  to  examine  the  comb 
very  closely,  so  that  we  were  contented  to  get  the  best 
sight  we  could  with  a  telescope.  Ultimately  the  combs 
fell,  but  we  have  no  further  information.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  the  bees  in  the  first  instancy  had  chosen 
too  narrow  a  hole,  or  whether  they  had  been  driven. 
upwards  by  the  hornets.  While  speaking  of  ento- 
mological subjects  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  a  fine  specimen  of  Deiopea 
pulchra  was  found  in  a  stubble  field  at  Marston 
Trupil,  Northamptonshire,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Law,  but 
not  near  the  sea,  as  has  been  the  case  more  frequently 
where  this  rare  and  beautiful  moth  has  been  found. 
M.  J.  B. 

The  highest  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the 

Air  during  the  week  ending  October  21,  ranged  from 
6S°.4  at  Blackheath  to  57°  at  Dundee,  with  a  mean  for 
the  English  stations  of  65°.3,  and  for  the  Scottish  of 
SQ'.g.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  air 
ranged  from  42°.  5  at  Bradford  to  33°  at  Perth  ;  the 
mean  for  England  amounted  to  37°.?,  and  for  Scotland 
to  37°. 3.  The  highest  Mean  Temperature  (54°.6) 
occurred  at  the  most  southern  station,  viz.,  Portsmouth, 
and  the  lowest  (48°.  2)  at  Dundee.  A  value  of  4S°.4 
was  also  recorded  at  Aberdeen.  The  mean  for  alt 
England  was  52°. 9,  and  for  Scotland  50°.  I.  The 
Rainfall  for  the  week  was  large  at  some  stations; 
in  one  case,  viz.,  Greenock,  as  much  as  2.08  inches  fell, 
and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Perth  the  amount 
exceeded  I  inch.  The  mean  fall  for  England  was 
0.67  inch,  and  for  Scotland  0.79  inch.  (See  Mr. 
Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1394.) 

. •  We   have    found    Frettingham's    Liquid 

Compound  a  very  efficient  agent  in  the  destruction 
of  insects  upon  plants.  Applied  by  means  of  the 
Horticultural  Vaporiser,  to  which  we  referred  at 
p.  870,  it  effectually  kills  both  thrips  and  red  spider, 
and,  with  care  in  the  application,  white  and  brown 
scale  also.  The  mealy-bug  is  killed  when  the  liquid 
fairly  reaches  them,  but  it  requires  a  double  appli- 
cation through  the  vaporiser  to  make  sure  of  this. 
Probably  this  pest  would  be  more  effectually  got  at  by 
means  of  a  sponge  or  brush.  The  compound  does  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  plants. 

Mr.  J.  R.    Gordon   records  in   the   Scientific 

American  a  somewhat  novel  use  for  the  stem  of 
Agave  Americana.     He  says  : — 

"One  Sabbath  evening — the  sailor's  vacation — I  watched 
a  number  of  men  who  had  provided  themselves  with  axes, 
making  an  attempt  to  secure  one  of  these  plants,  which 
they  could  not  accomplish  without  cutting  its  surrounding 
leaves  ;  and,  as  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  use  they 
would  make  of  it,  I  approached  and  questioned  them. 
One  of  the  men  informed  me  that  they  made  razor-strops 
of  the  stalk,  and  that  it  furnished  tolerably  good  ones 
lengths  of  3  feet,  in  order  to  be  port- 
able, and  at  leisure  it  would  be  cut  into  the  desired  form 
of  razor-strops." 

There  is,  says  Nature,  in  the  Museum  at  Cassel, 

a  curious  collection  illustrating  European  and  other 
Trees.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  library,  in  which  the  back 
of  each  volume  is  furnished  by  the  bark  of  some  parti- 
cular tree,  the  sides  are  made  of  perfect  wood,  the  top 
of  young  wood  and  the  bottom  of  old.  When  opened, 
the  book  is  found  to  be  a  box  containing  either  wax 
models  or  actual  specimens  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and 
leaves  of  the  tree. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of  Yucatan 

is  a  showy  species  of  Bromelia,  allied  to  B.  bracteata, 
if  not  actually  that  species.  It  grows  parasitically  in 
the  forks  of  large  trees,  where  it  embellishes  the 
scenery  with  its  long  bright  scarlet  bracts.  The 
Indians  even  now  have  great  admiration  for  this  plant 
and  its  congeners,  which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  sacred  rites  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  that  the  pure  water  of  heaven  was 

'       '  n  of  children.     On 

ions  it  was  essential 
should  be  used  which  had  come  direct  from 
heaven,  and  never  touched  ground  ;  hence  the  value  of 
this  and  similar  plants  which  collected  the  rain  in  a 
manner  akin  to  that  of  our  common  Teasel. 


collected  to  be  used  for 
such  and  other  equally  sol 
that  1  ■      • ■  • 


At  one  time  only  recognised  among  us  in  con- 
nection with  sauce,  the  Tomato  is  yearly  becoming 
more  popular  as  a  vegetable.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  its  use  in  America.  He  says  : — 
"  From  the  hot  States  round  the  Gulf,  and  from  sunny 
and  genial  California,  where  it  grows  as  freely  as 
Groundsel  does  in  England,  to  the  Canadas  and  the 
Northern  States,  where  they  must  first  be  raised  in 
heat,  as  with  us,  the  Tomato  is  a  blessing  to  this 
country.  No  other  product  is  so  popular  with  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  and  probably  none  so  whole- 
ne  among  the  many  things  here  used.  For  months 
summer  and  autumn  it  may  be  gathered  fresh.  It 
shares  the  fate  of  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Oysters,  and 
's  preserved  in  tins  for  winter  use,  so  that  prac- 
ically  it  is  obtainable  all  the  year  round.  Stewed, 
baked,  as  sauce,  or  in  soup,  eaten  raw  as  a  salad, 
■ith  sugar,  in  all  these  ways  it  is  good  ; 
but  during  the  heat  of  summer  in  no  way  is 
the   Tomato    more    agreeable    to   those    who    know 
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its  merits  tlian  when  eaten  'from  tlie  bush.'  The 
process  is  simple.  Select  a  good  ripe  fruit,  place  the 
lips  against  its  glossy  sides,  bite  a  piece  clean  off 
without  fear,  and  then  suck  with  all  your  might.  At 
first  certain  succulent  leathery  coats  may  offer  some 
resistance,  but  soon  the  red  heart's  juice,  kept  cool  in 
the  hottest  days  by  the  outer  coats,  will  begin  to  flow, 
and  victory  will  be  yours.  In  every  country  enjoying 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  England,  the  Tomato 
should  be  gro\vn  abundantly  as  a  common  garden  or 
field  crop  ;  and  even  where,  as  in  Northern  England, 
you  cannot  even  ripen  them  against  walls,  they  may  be 
easily  grown  in  empty  frames,  &c.,  unused  in  summer  ; 
and,  once  plentiful,  every  child  would  learn  to  relish  a 
food  so  wholesome  and  so  excellent." 


VINE   GRAFTING. 


Some  28  years  ago  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Babworth,  East 
Retford,  successfully  inarched  a  Black  Hamburgh  upon 
an  old  Syrian  Vine,  and  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  answered  every  purpose,  still  producing  wonderful  the  tuber: 
bunches  ofgood-sized  Grapes. 
A  few  years  later  on,  when 
the  Barbarossa  [Gros  Guil- 
laume]  was  first  introduced, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  single 
eye  of  it,  and  being,  naturally 
enough,  anxious  to  see  its 
fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
hit  upon  the  following  plan 
for  getting  a  strong  shoot, 
and  in  carrymg  it  out  was 
not  disappointed  He  sim- 
ply bored  a  hole  m  the  cane 
of  the  same  Synan  Vme, 
shaped  his  bit  of  wood  of 
the  Barbarossa  peg  fashion, 
and  drove  it  firmly  mto  the 
stock  ;  the  result  being  the 
production  of  a  cane  quite 
to  his  satisfactiod,  and  which 
in  due  time  bore  fruit  I 
lately  visited  Mr  Douglas, 
and  saw  such  bunches  of 
Grapes  of  both  sorts  on  the 
old  Syrian  Vine  as  most 
gardeners  would  not  be 
ashamed  of 

He  also  drew   my   atten- 
tion to  his  new   method   of 
grafting  the  green  w  ood  upon 
green  wood,  and  there  they 
were,    eight    grafts    in    all, 
worked     at     various     times 
since  he  first  successfully  car- 
ried it  out      The  system  of 
grafting    which    he    follows 
is   understood    as    whip    or 
tongue    grafting,    the  grafts 
being  tied   on  with  nothing 
more  than    some   nice  mat- 
ting.      The    reason     which 
induced  him  to  try  this  plan 
was  the  want   of   Vines    m 
pots     to     inarch    with        I 
must    confess    that    to    all 
r       Douglas' 
method   has   answered 
admirably,    and   will    prove 
an   immense    boon    to    gar- 
deners,   more    especially   as 
under  the  new  postal  arrange- 
ments green   grafts  may   be 
conveyed    almost      at     the 
shortest     notice    from      the 
Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's 
in    a    few     hours,    and    be 
grafted    with    every  chance 
of  success.      I   enclose   two 
pieces  cut  from   two  of  the 
Vines  for  your  inspection.     No.   i 
March    II,   and  the   piece   sent    w 
from  the  graft ;  No.  2  was  grafted 
taken  12  feet  from  the  graft  after  being  twice  stopped, 
and  I  confess  to  having  seen  Vines  take  two  years  on 
their  own  roots  to  make  such  rods.     Four  other  rods 
which  I  saw  (grafted  on  June  18)  were  smaller  than 
those  from  which  I  have  sent  you  samples,  but  were 
growing  fast.    The  grafts  of  these  four  were  taken  from 
a  pot  Vine  that  had  been  forced,  and  turned  out-of-doors 
over  a  month,  and  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
the  ages  of  the  scion  and  the  stock  they  were  doing  well. 

I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  whole  of 
the  grafts  put  on  as  above  stated,  are  going  on  very 
satisfactorily,  and  that  this  system  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  simple  for  grafting  the  Vine  yet  adopted. 
Without  at  all  flattering  Mr.  Douglas  I 
that  he  ... 


BOMAREA  CHONTALENSIS. 
In  a  previous  number  (1S71,  p.  479),  Dr.  Seemann 
described  this  handsome  stove  climber,  of  which  we 
now  give  an  illustration  (fig.  305),  from  a  plant  that 
flowered  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  in  August 
last.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  description  above 
cited,  and  add  what  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  "Botanical 
Magazine,"  tab.  5927,  says  as  to  the  flowers  : — Flowers 
I  \  inch  long,  sub-campanulate,  obtusely  trigonous ; 
outer  segments  thick,  fleshy,  waxy,  rose-red,  with  a  few 
brown  spots  round  the  margin  at  the  tip,  obovate 
obtuse,  very  convex,  obscurely  keeled  at  the  back, 
with  a  thick  rib  towards  the  tip  ;  inner  segments  a 
little  shorter  and  much  narrower,  spathulate  obtuse, 
apiculate,  quite  entire,  pale  yellow  blotched  with 
brown,  claw  concave  at  the  base  in  front.  Anthers 
dark  purple,  style  columnar ;  stigmas  three,  short, 
spreading.  Ovary  turbinate,  trigonous,  with  three 
thick  ribs.  Dr.  Hooker  further  adds,  that  it  is 
closely  allied  to  B.  edulis,  a  native  of  San  Domingo, 
the  end  of  the  root  fibres  of  which  are 


spur  to  the  fancy  which  is  surely  wholesome,  if  we  will 
but  believe  that  all  these  things  were  invented  by  A 
Fancy,  which  desires  to  call  out  in  us,  by  contem- 
plating them,  such  small  fancy  as  we  possess  ;  and  to 
make  us  poets,  each  according  to  his  power,  by  showing 
a  world  in  which,  if  rightly  looked  at,  all  is  poetry. 

Another  fact  will  soon  force  itself  on  your  attention, 
unless  you  wish  to  tumble  down  and  get  wet  up  to 
your  knees.  The  soil  is  furrowed  everywhere  by  holes ; 
by  graves,  some  2  or  3  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  of 
uncertain  length  and  shape,  often  wandering  about  for 
30  or  40  feet,  and  running  confusedly  into  each  other. 
They  are  not  the  work  of  man,  nor  of  an  animal ;  for 
no  earth  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out  of  them.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  dry  gi-aves  you  sometimes  see  a 
decaying  root ;  but  most  of  them  just  now  are  full  of 
water,  and  of  tiny  fish  also,  who  burrow  in  the  mud 
and  sleep  during  the  dry  season,  to  come  out  and  swim 
during  the  wet.  These  graves  are,  some  of  them, 
plainly  quite  new.  Some,  again,  are  very  old  ;  for 
trees  of  all  siz  ... 


What  makes  them 


growing  in  them  and  ( 


■  them. 


as  grafted  u 
taken  20 
1  March  17, 


ippears  to  be  quite 


with  the  Vine, 


and  exhibits  as  well  very  superior  skill  m  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden  depart- 
ments at  Babworth  Hall,  over  which  he  has  presided 
for  upwards  of  30  years.  J.  Miller,  Worksop  Manor. 
[As  was  to  be  expected,  the  wood  received  was  not 
particularly  stout,  but  was  well  ripened,  and  showed 
good  eyes.  This  system  would  seem  to  be  a  good  one 
to  fall  back  upon  where  Vine  buddmg  has  failed.  Eds.] 


Fig.  305.— bom.\rea  chontalensis. 


boiled  and  eaten  as  Potatos  under  the  name  of 
Topinambours  blancs.  The  present  plant  is  also 
tuberous,  and  easily  cultivated.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  Mr.  Bull's  introductions. 


A   TROPICAL  FOREST. 

[Concbuied/romf.  1357.) 

And  where  are  the  famous  Orchids  ?  They  perch 
on  every  bough  and  stem  ;  but  they  are  not,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  in  flower  in  the  winter  ;  and  if  they 
were,  I  know  nothing  about  them — at  least,  I  know 
enough  to  know  how  little  I  know.  Whoever  has 
read  Darwin's  "Fertilisation  of  Orchids,"  and  finds  in 
his  own  reason  that  the  book  is  true,  had  best  say 
nothing  about  the  beautiful  monsters  till  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  more  than  his  master. 

And  yet  even  the  three  or  four  that  are  in  flower  are 
worth  going  many  a  mile  to  see.  In  the  hothouse,  they 
seem  almost  artificial  from  their  strangeness  ;  but  to 
see  them  "natural,"  on  natural  boughs,  gives  a  sense 
of  their  reality  which  no  unnatural  situation  can  give. 
Even  to  look  up  at  them  perched  on  bough  and  stem,  as 
one  rides  by,  and  to  guess  what  exquisite  and  fantastic 
form  may  issue,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  out  of  those 
fleshy,  often  unsightly  leaves,  is  a  strange  pleasure ;  a 


A  question  not  easily  answered. 
But  the  shrewdest  foresters 
say  that  they  have  held  the 
roots  of  trees  now  dead. 
Either  the  tree  has  fallen 
and  torn  its  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  or  the  roots  and 
stumps  have  rotted  in  their 
place,  and  the  soil  above 
them  has  fallen  in. 

But  they  must  decay  very 
quickly,  these  roots,  to  leave 
their  quite  fresh  graves  thus 
empty  :  and — now  one  thinks 
of  it — how  few  fallen  trees, 
or  even  dead  sticks,  there 
are  about.  An  English  wood, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  be 
cumbered  with  fallen  timber; 
and  one  has  heard  of  forests 
in  North  America,  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  make  way,  so  high  are 
piled  up,  among  the  still- 
growing  trees,  dead  logs  in 
every  stage  of  decay.  Such 
a  sight  may  be  seen  in 
Europe,  among  the  high 
Silver  Fir  forests  of  the 
Pyrenees.  How  is  it  not 
so  here  ?  How  indeed  ?  And 
how  comes  it — if  you  will 
look  again — that  there  are 
few  or  no  fallen  leaves,  and 
actually  no  leaf-mould  ?  In 
an  English  wood  there  woiild 
be  I  foot — perhaps  2  feet — 
of  black  soil,  renewed  by 
every  autumn  leaf-fall.  Two 
feet?  One  has  heard  often 
enough  of  bison-hunting  in 
Himalyan  forests  among 
Deodaras  150  feet  high,  and 
scarlet  Rhododendrons  30 
feet  high,  glowing  in  15  or 
20  feet  of  leaf-and-timbcr- 
mould.  And  here  in  a  forest 
equally  ancient,  every  plant 
is  growing  out  of  the  bare 
yellow  loam,  as  it  might  in 
a  well-hoed  garden  bed.  Is 
it  not  strange 

Most  strange  ;  till  you  re- 
member where  you   are — in 
one  of  Nature's  hottest  and 
dampest  laboratories.  Nearly 
80  inches  of  yearly  rain,  and 
more  than  80°  of  perpetual 
heat,  make  swift  work  with 
vegetable  fibre,  which  in  our 
cold  and  sluggard  clime  would 
curdle  into  leaf-mould,  perhaps  into  peat.     Far  to  the 
north,  in  poor  old  Ireland,  and  far  to  the  south,  in 
Patagonia,  begin  the  zones  of  peat,  where  dead  vege- 
table fibre,  its  treasures  of  light  and  heat  locked  up, 
lies  all  but  useless  age  after  age.     But  this  is  the  zone 
of  illimitable  sun  force,  which  destroys  as  swiftly  as  it 
generates,  and  generates  again  as  swiftly  as  it  destroys. 
Here,  when  the  forest  giant  falls,  as  some  tell  me  that 
they  have  heard  him  fall,  on  silent  nights,  when  the 
cracking  of  the  roots  below  and  the  lianes  aloft,  rattles 
like  musketry  through  the  woods,  till  the  great  trunk 
comes  down,  with  a  boom  as  of  a  heavy  gun,  re-echoing 
on  from  mountain-side  to  mountain-side  ;  then — 
"  Nothing  in  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  an  <;/r-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 
Under  the  genial  rain  and  genial  heat,  the  timber 
tree  itself,  all  its  tangled  min  of  lianes  and  parasites, 
and  the  boughs  and  leaves  snapped  off  not  only  by  the 
blow,  but  by  the  very  wind,  of  the  falling  tree— all 
melt  away  swiftly  and  peaceably  in  a  few  months- 
say  almost  a  few  days — into  the  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  sunlight,  out  of  which  they  were  created  at 
first,    to  be   absorbed   instantly   by  the  green   leaves 
around,  and,  transmuted  into  firesh  forms  of  beauty, 
leave  not  a  wrack  behind.     Explained  thus— and  this 
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I  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation— the  absence  of 
leaf-mould  is  one  of  the  grandest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  startling,  phenomena  of  the  forest. 

Look  here  at  a  fresh  wonder.  Away  in  front  of  us 
a  smooth  grey  pillar  glistens  on  high.  You  can  see 
neither  the  top  nor  bottom  of  it.  But  its  colour,  and 
its  perfectly  cylindrical  shape,  tell  you  what  it  is— a 
glorious  Palmiste  :  one  of  those  queens  of  the  forest 
which  you  saw  standing  in  the  fields  ;  with  its  capital 
buried  in  the  green  cloud,  and  its  base  buried  in  that 
bank  of  gieen  velvet  plumes,  which  you  must  skirt 
carefully  round,  for  they  are  a  prickly  Dwarf  Palm, 
called  here  Black  Roseau  [Bactris].  Close  to  it  rises 
another  pillar,  as  straight  and  smooth,  but  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter— a  giant  walking  cane.  Its  head,  too, 
is  in  the  green  cloud.  But  near  are  two  or  three 
younger  ones  only  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  you  see  their 
delicate  feather  heads,  and  are  told  that  they  are 
Manacques  [Euterpe  oleracea] ;  the  slender  nyniphs 
which  attend  upon  the  forest  queen,  as  beautiful, 
though  not  as  grand  as  she. 

The  land  slopes  down  fast  now.  You  are  tramping 
through  stiff  mud,  and  those  Roseaux  are  a  sign  of 
water.  There  is  a  stream  or  gully  near  :  and  now  for 
the  first  time  you  can  see  clear  sunshine  through  the 
stems  ;  and  see,  too,  something  of  the  bank  of  foliage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  You  catch  sight,  it 
may  be,  of  the  head  of  a  tree  aloft,  blazing  with 
golden  trumpet-flowers,  which  is  a  Poui ;  and  of 
another  lower  one  covered  with  hoar  frost,  perhaps  a 
Croton  [Croton  gossypifolium]  ;  and  of  another,  a 
giant  covered  with  purple  tassels.  That  is  an  Angelim. 
Another  giant  overtops  even  him.  His  dark  glossy 
leaves  toss  off  sheets  of  silver  light  as  they  flicker  in 
the  breeze  ;  for  it  blows  hard  aloft  outside  while  you 
are  in  stifling  calm.  That  is  Balata.  And 
that  on  high  ?— twenty  or  thirty  square  yards  of  rich 
crimson  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  The  flow 
may  belong  to  the  tree  itself.  It  may  be  a  Mountain 
Mangrove  [Moronobea  coccinea],  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  [flower  :  but  take  the  glasses  and  decide.  No. 
The  flowers  belong  to  a  liane.  The  "wonderful" 
Prince  of  Wales'  feather  [Norantea]  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  head  of  a  huge  Mombin  [Spondias  lutea 
(Hog  plum)],  and  tiled  it  all  over  with  crimson  combs, 
vfhich  crawl  out  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  dangle 
20  or  30  feet  down,  waving  and  leaping  in  the  breeze. 
And  over  all  blazes  the  cloudless  blue. 

You  gaze  astounded.  Ten  steps  downward,  and  thf 
vision  is  gone.  The  green  cloud  has  closed  again  ovei 
your  head,  and  you  are  stumbling  in  the  darkness  of 
the  bush,  half-blinded  by  the  sudden  change  from  the 
blaze  to  the  shade.  Beware.  "Take  care  of  the 
Croc-chien  !  "  shouts  your  companion  ;  and  you  ar< 
aware  of,  not  a  foot  from  your  face,  a  long,  green 
curved  whip,  armed  with  pairs  of  barbs  some  4  inches 
apart  ;  and  are  aware,  also,  at  the  same  mom 
another  has  seized  you  by  the  arm,  another  by  the 
knees,  and  that  you  must  back  out,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  part  with  your  clothes  first,  and  your  flesh 
afterwards.  You  back  out  and  find  that  you  have 
walked  into  the  tips— luckily  only  into  the  tips 
— jf  the  Fern-like  fronds  of  a  trailing  and  climbing 
Palm  such  as  you  see  in  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
That  came  from  the  East,  and  furnishes  the  rattan 
canes.  This  [Desmoncus]  furnishes  the  Gri-gri  canes, 
and  is  rather  worse  to  meet,  if  possible,  than  the 
rattan.  Y'our  companion,  while  he  helps  you  to  pick 
the  barbs  out,  calls  the  Palm  laughingly  by  another 
name,  "  Suelta-mi-Ingles  ;  "  and  tells  you  the  old  story 
of  the  Spanish  soldier  at  San  Josef.  You  are  near  the 
water  now ;  for  here  is  a  thicket  of  Balisiers  [Heliconia]. 
Push  through,  under  their  great  Plantain-like  leaves. 
Slip  down  the  muddy  bank  to  that  patch  of  gravel. 
See  first,  though,  that  it  is  not  tenanted  already  by  a 
deadly  Mapepire,  or  rattlesnake,  which  has  not  the 
grace,  as  his  cousin  in  North  America  has,  to  use  his 
rattle. 

The  brooklet,  muddy  with  last  night's  rain,  is 
dammed  and  bridged  by  winding  roots,  in  shape  like 
the  jointed  wooden  snakes  which  we  used  to  play  with 
as  children.  They  belong,  probably,  to  a  Fig,  whose 
trunk  is  somewhere  up  in  the  green  cloud.  Sit  down 
on  one,  and  look,  around  and  aloft.  From  the  soil  to 
the  sky,  which  peeps  through  here  and  there,  the  air  is 
packed  with  green  leaves  of  every  imaginable  hue  and 
shape.  Around  our  feet  are  Artims  [Spathiphyllum 
canncefolium],  with  snow-white  spadixes  and  hoods,  one 
instance  among  many  here  of  brilliant  colour  developing 
itself  in  deep  shade.  But  is  the  darkness  of  the  forest 
actually  as  great  as  it  seems  ?  Or  are  our  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  blaze  outside,  unable  to  expand  rapidly 
enough,  and  so  liable  to  mistake  for  darkness  air  really 
full  of  light  reflected  downward,  again  and  again,  at 
every  angle,  from  the  glossy  surfaces  of  a  million  of 
leaves?  At  least  we  may  be  excused  ;  for  a  bat  has 
made  the  same  mistake,  and  flits  past  us  at  noonday. 
And  there  is  another — No  ;  as  it  turns,  a  blaze  of 
meuUic  azure  off  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  prov 
this  one  to  be  no  bat,  but  a  Morpho— a  moth  as  big 
a  bat.  And  what  was  that  second  larger  flash  of 
golden  green,  which  dashed  at  the  moth,  and  back  to 
yonder  branch  not  10  feet  oflf?  A  Jacamar  [Galbula] 
— kingfisher,  as  they  miscall  her  here,  sitting,  fearless 
of  man,  with  the  moth  in  her  long  beak.  Her  throat 
is  snowy  white,  her  under-parts  rich  red  brown.  Her 
breast,  and  all  her  upper  plumage  and  long  tail,  glitter 
with  golden  green.    There  is  light  enough  in  this  dark- 


ness, it  seems.  But  now  a  look  again  at  the  plants. 
Among  the  white-flowered  Arums  are  other  Arams, 
stalked  and  spotted,  of  which  beware  ;  for  they  are  the 
poisonous  Seguine  diable,*  the  dumb-cane,  of  which 
evil  tales  were  told  in  the  days  of  slavery.  A  few 
drops  of  its  juice,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  refractory 
slave,  or  again  into  the  food  of  a  cruel  master,  could 
cause  swelling,  choking,  and  burning  agony  for  many 

Over  our  heads  bend  the  great  arrow  leaves  and 
purple  leaf-stalks  of  the  Tanias  [Xanthosoma]  ;  and 
mingled  with  them,  leaves  often  larger  still :  oval, 
glossy,  bright,  ribbed,  reflecting  from  their  underside  a 
silver  light.  They  belong  to  Animas  [Calathea] ;  and 
from  their  ribs  are  woven  the  Indian  baskets  and  packs- 
Above  these,  again,  the  Balisiers  bend  their  long 
leaves,  8  or  10  feet  long  a-piece  ;  and  nuder  the  shade 
of  the  leaves  their  gay  flower-spikes,  like  double  rows 
of  orange  and  black  birds'  beaks  upside  down.  Above 
them,  and  among  them,  rise  stiff  upright  shrubs,  with 
pairs  of  pointed  leaves,  a  foot  long  some  of  them,  pale 
green  above  and  yellow  or  fawn-coloured  beneath. 
You  may  see,  by  the  three  longitudinal  nerves  in  each 
leaf,  that  they  are  Melastomas  of  different  kinds — a 
sure  token  they  that  you  are  in  the  tropics— a  probable 
token  that  you  are  in  tropical  America. 

And  over  them,  and  among  them,  what  a  strange 
variety  of  foliage.  Look  at  the  contrast  between  the 
Balisiers  and  that  branch  which  has  thrust  itself  among 
them,  which  you  take  for  a  dark  copper-coloured  Fern, 
so  finely  divided  are  its  glossy  leaves.  It  is  really  a 
Mimosa — Bois  Mulatre  [Pentaclethra  filamentosa]  as 
they  call  it  here.  What  a  contrast  again,  the  huge 
feathery  fronds  of  the  Cocorite  Palms  which  stretch 
right  away  hither  over  our  heads,  20  and  30  feet  in 
length.  And  what  is  that  spot  of  crimson  flame  hang- 
ing in  the  darkest  spot  of  all  from  an  under-bough  of 
that  low  weeping  tree  ?  A  flower-head  of  the  Rosa  del 
Monte  [Brownea].  And  what  that  bright  straw- 
coloured  fox's  brush  above  it,  with  a  brown  hood  like 
that  of  an  Arum,  brush  and  hood'  nigh  3  feet  long 
each  ?  Look — for  you  require  to  look  more  than  once, 
sometimes  more  than  twice — here,  up  the  stem  of  that 
Cocorite,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  see  in  the  thicket. 
It  is  all  jagged  with  the  brown  butts  of  its  old  fallen 
leaves  ;  and  among  the  butts  perch  broad-leaved  Ferns, 
and  fleshy  Orchids,  and  above  them,  just  below  the 
plume  of  mighty  fronds,  the  yellow  fox's  brush,  which 
is  its  spathe  of  flower. 

What  next?  Above  the  Cocorites  dangle,  amid  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  leaves,  festoons  of  a  liane,  or 
of  two,  for  one  has  purple  flowers,  the  other  yellow — 
Bignonias,  Bauhinias — what  not  ?  And  through  them 
a  Carat  [Sabal]  Palm  has  thrust  its  thin  bending  stem, 
and  spread  out  its  flat  head  of  fan-shaped  leaves  20  feet 
long  each :  while  over  it,  I  verily  believe,  hangs,  80  feet 
aloft,  the  head  of  the  very  tree  upon  whose  root 
are  sitting.  For  amid  the  green  cloud  you  may  see 
sprigs  of  leaf  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Weeping  Willow 
[Ficus  .salicifolia  ?  ]  ;  and  there,  probably,  is  the  trunk 
to  which  they  belong,  or  rather  what  will  be  a  trunk 
last.  At  present  it  is  like  a  number  of  round-edg 
boards  of  every  size,  set  on  end,  and  slowly  coalescing 
at  their  edges.  There  is  a  slit  down  the  middle  of  the 
trunk,  20  or  30  feet  long.  You  may  see  the  green 
light  of  the  forest  shining  through  it.  Yes.  That  is 
probably  the  Fig  ;  or,  if  not,  then  something 
For  who  am  I,  that  I  should  know  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  forms  on  which  we  look? 

And  above  all  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  crii 
mass  of  Norantea  which  we  admired  just  now  ;  and, 
black  as  Yew  against  the  blue  sky  and  white  cloud,  the 
plumes  of  one  Palmiste,  who  has  climbed  toward  the 
light,  it  may  be  for  centuries,  through  the  green  cloud ; 
and  now,  weary  yet  triumphant,  rests  her  dark  head 
among  the  bright  foliage  of  a  Ceiba,  and  feeds  un- 
hindered on  the  sun. 

There,  take  your  tired  eyes  down  again  ;  and  turn 
them  right,  or  left,  or  where  you  will,  to  see  the  same 
scene,  and  yet  never  the  same.  New  forms,  new  com- 
binations ;  a  wealth  of  creative  Genius— let  us  use  the 
wise  old  word  in  its  true  sense— incomprehensible  by 
the  human  intellect  or  the  human  eye,  even  as  He  is 
who  makes  it  all,  whose  garment,  or  rather  whose 
speech,  it  is.  The  eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing,  or  the 
ear  with  hearing  ;  and  never  would  be,  did  you  roam 
these  forests  for  a  hundred  years.  How  many  years 
would  you  need  merely  to  examine  and  discriminate 
the  different  species  ?  And  when  you  had  done  that, 
how  many  more  to  learn  their  action  and  reaction  on 
each  other?  How  many  more  to  learn  their  virtues, 
properties,  uses  ?  How  many  more  to  answer  the  per- 
haps ever  unanswerable  question — How  they  exist  and 
grow  at  all  ?  By  what  miracle  they  are  compacted  out 
of  light,  air,  and  water,  each  after  its  kind?  How, 
again,  those  kinds  began  to  be,  and  what  they  were 
like  at  first?  Whether  those  crowded,  struggling, 
competing  shapes  are  stable  or  variable  ?  Whether  or 
not  they  are  varying  still  ?  Whether  even  now,  as  we 
sit  here,  the  great  God  may  not  be  creating,  slowly  but 
surely,  new  forms  of  beauty  round  us  ?  Why  not  ?  If 
He  chose  to  do  it,  could  He  not  do  it  ?  And  even  had 
you  answered  that  question,  which  would  require  whole 
centuries  of  observation  as  patient  and  accurate  as  that 
which  Mr.  Darwin  employed  on  Orchids  and  climbing 


plants,  how  much  nearer  would  you  be  to  the  deepest 
question  of  all— Do  these  things  exist,  or  only  appear? 
Are  they  solid  realities,  or  a  mere  phantasmagoria, 
orderly  indeed,  and  law-ruled,  but  a  phantasmagoria 
still  ;  a  picture-book,  by  which  God  speaks  to  rational 
essences,  created  in  His  own  likeness  ?  And  even  had 
you  solved  that  old  problem,  and  decided  for  Berkeley 
or  against  him,  you  would  still  have  to  learn  from 
these  forests  a  knowledge  which  enters  into  man  not 
through  the  head,  but  through  the  heart  ;  which  (let 
some  modem  philosophers  say  what  they  will)  defies 
all  analysis,  and  can  be  no  more  defined  or  explained 
by  words,  than  a  mother's  love.  I  mean  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  their  beauty  ;  that  "  ^Esthetic  of 
plants,"  of  which  Schleiden  has  spoken  so  well  in  that 
charming  books  of  his,  "The  Plant,"  which  all  should 
read  who  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  "The  Open 
Secret." 

But  when  they  read  it,  let  them  read  with  open 
hearts.  For  that  same  "Open  Secret"  is,  I  susgect, 
one  of  those  which  God  may  hide  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  yet  reveal  to  babes. 

At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  the  first  day  that  I 
went,  awe-struck,  into  the  high  woods ;  and  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  last  day  that  I  came,  even  more 
awe-struck,  out  of  them.  KingiUy's  "  At  Lasl." 


THE  AMATEUR   GARDENER. 

Carnations  and  Pkotees. — Floral  tastes,  like  all 
others,  change  as  time  rolls  on,  and  the  amateur 
gardener  who  has  reached  the  grand  climacteric  is 
rarely  found  to  patronise  the  favourites  of  his  youth. 
Not  only  do  our  fashions  in  flowers  alter,  but  art 
science,  and  research  combine  to  introduce  so  many  new 
species  and  varieties,  that  the  exclusive  culture  of  a 
few  favourites  is  now  more  rare  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion back.  We  do  not  now  so  often  see  a  stand  of 
perfect  Auriculas,  nor  a  collection  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  grown  in  pots,  and  tended  day  by  day  with 
almost  parental  care.  Even  the  smaller  gardens  of  our 
day  are  so  occupied  with  "  bedding  plants,"  that  com- 
paratively little  time  and  space  remain  for  the  exclusive 
culture  of  those  plants  which  used  to  be  under  the  daily 
supervision  of  those  technically  called  "florists."  Our 
memory  goes  back  for  40  years,  when  Henry  Groom 
held  a  fine  piece  of  nursery  ground  at  Walworth,  the 
freehold  of  which  belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbur)',  and  which  is  now  covered  with  houses, 
the  special  site  of  the  garden  being  now  designated 
Lorimer  Square.  We  quote  Gray  feelingly,  in  reference 
to  the  Montpelier  Fields,  and  the  numerous  rich  mea- 
dows and  market  gardens  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  towards  Kennington  and  Clapham, 
but  have  now  no  available  space  for  flying  a  kite,  or 
dabbling  in  a  pond  : — 

"Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shades  ! 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain." 
And   we   do  not    doubt   that   many    readers    of    the 
Gardeners'    Chronicle^    should    they   read  this   paper, 
sympathise  with  us  in  regretting  the  entire  vanishing 
away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  of  the  numerous 
places  once  dedicated  to  Flora. 

Both  at  Walworth,  and,  when  forced  by  bricks  and 
mortar  to  migrate  to  Clapham,  Mr.  Groom  drew 
admiring  crowds  every  year  to  his  celebrated  collection 
of  Tulips  ;  but  it  was  as  a  grower  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  that  we  first  knew  him  at  the  former  residence. 
We  speculated,  we  well  remember,  in  twelve  pairs, 
and  having  a  special  predilection  for  "flakes"  and 
"bizarres,"  our  purchase  only  included  two  pairs  of 
Picotees.  We  bought  in  the  autumn,  as  every  grower 
should  who  wishes  for  as  fine  a  growth  as  possible  the 
next  year,  though,  to  counterbalance  this  advantage,  he 
must  encounter  the  perils  of  winter.  These  were  duly 
planted  in  twelve  enormous  pots,  one  pair  in  each,  in 
a  compost  which  then  was  in  vogue,  but  which  we 
believe  a  more  scientific  treatment  has  since  exploded, 
in  which  pigeon's  dung  and  the  scum  of  sugar-bakers' 
pans  performed  a  part,  and  which  had  been  baked, 
to  guard  against  the  possible  existence  of  a  lurking 
wireworm  or  other  insect  fatal  to  the  florist's  prospects. 
Woe  be  to  him  who,  neglecting  all  due  precautions, 
finds  the  stem  of  his  best  Carnation  gnawed  through  by 
one  of  these  pests  !  But  there  are  other  enemies 
besides  insects,  and  by  the  time  the  spring  arrived  we 
were  minus  a  few  of  our  plants  from  inherent  disease, 
or  from  being  insufficiently  rooted,  or  some  occult  cause, 
baffling  all  floricultural  care  and  skill.  At  length  our 
little  stock  began  to  "spindle,"  and  then  began  the 
mysterious  operations  of  manure-watering,  applying 
suitable  sticks,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  tying  up  the 
blooms  to  prevent  their  splitting,  and  spreading  out  the 
petals  on  a  card  carefully  fitted  to  the  advancing  bud 
All  this  was  very  interestmg  to  us  then,  and  so  was  the 
providing  a  canvas  shade  to  protect  the  flowers  from 
sun  and  rain  and  to  prolong  their  bloom,  and  at  last  we 
were  repaid  by  the  visits  of  all  our  friends  to  admire  the 
collection  and  praise  our  taste  and  perseverance. 

But  in  looking  back  on  this  long  and  painstaking 
process,  we  confess  to  feeling  that  we  should  not  like  all 
this  laborious  culture  to  come  over  again.  The  flowers 
were  certainly  many  of  them  beautiful,  but  even  at  the 
tune  we  felt  that  the  "  trussing "  process  was  too 
artificial,  and  that   the  flower  spread   out    on  a  card 
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wanted  the  charm  of  naturalness  to  a  great  degree. 
Afterwards  we  took  to  growing  commoner  kinds  of 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  such  as  would  develope  them- 
selves into  large  groups  of  flowers,  and  allow  us  to 
present  a  friend  with  a  handful,  or  make  a  bouquet  of 
them  for  the  drawing-room.  But  it  is  only  rarely  that 
such  a  bed  can  be  secured,  and  when  possessed  the 
plants  will  not  produce  fine  flowers  unless  often 
renewed.  This  reminds  us  of  the  process  of  pro- 
■  "      ■  le,  that 

plants  produced  no  "grass,"  that  is,  no 
shoots  suitable  for  "layering,"  when  a  small  sprout 
would  be  taken  oflf,  to  be  "piped  "  with  very  doubtful 
success  under  a  hand-glass. 

Well,  this  method  of  cultivating  Carnations  and 
Picotees  still  goes  on,  as  our  readers  may  see  by  the 
advertisements  of  the  plants  at  so  much  "  the  dozen 
pairs"  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  But  the  old 
culture  has  a  formidable  rival  of  modem  growth  in  the 
practice  of  raising  these  flowers  from  seeds,  now  so 
common,  and  so  amply  rewarding  the  cultivator.  It 
appears  that  the  science  which  has  enabled  double 
Carnations  to  be  grown  easily  from  seeds  was  deve- 
loped first  in  Italy,  and  the  finest  collections  come  from 
that  country.  We  have  grown  some  splendid  double 
flowers  from  seeds  purchased  in  England,  and  we 
advise  our  readers  to  try  the  experiment.  It  is  too  late 
to  sow  the  seed  now,  August  being  the  best  month,  or 
March  will  do  .is  well,  though  in  that  case  the  plants 
will  not  bloom  till  the  year  following.  Sow  in  pans, 
in  light  rich  soil,  and  transplant  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  strong  enough  to  be  handled.  H.  B. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  FOR  PLANT  AND 
FRUIT  PROTECTION. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  Mr.  Rendle  intro- 
duced his  protectors  to  the  public.  Very  simple  and 
unpretending  things  they  were.  One  of  their  early 
titles,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  "A  New  Trap  for 
Sunbeams,"  and  their  chief  merit  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  sunbeams  thjy  caught  they  kept.  Their  brick  sides 
absorb  much  heat  by  day,  and  let  it  go  forth  to  fight 
the  cold  with  at  night.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  protectors,  though  so  simple,  were  found  efficient. 
Experience,  that  surest  of  all  tests,  has  proved  that 
they  keep  out  more  cold  and  let  in  more  warmth  than 
either    cloches    or   handlights  —  hence  their   deserved 

Founded  on  tnie  principles,  adapted  to  general 
wants,  the  protectors  have  grown  marvellously,  alike 
in  height  and  breadth  and  number.  The  central 
ideas,  warmth,  virtual  imperishability,  and  portability 
to  the  utmost,  were  sown  ;  and  like  all  true  thoughts  they 
have  fructified  and  grown.  And  the  growtli  in  this 
instance  has  been  most  rapid.  And  if  they  grow 
as  fast  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  tlu- 
past,  they  must  speedily  cover  the  greater  part  d 
the  field  of  horticultural  enterprise,  wide  as  it  i^. 
Starting  humbly,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  Ihej' 
have  risen  to  the  stature  of  ordinary  span  and  lean-to 
houses,  with  glass  ends  and  doors.  Recommended  ai 
first  chiefly  for  dwarf  crops,  such  as  Lettuces,  young 
Cauliflowers,  early  Carrots,  Radishes,  Strawberries, 
bulbs,  and  other  flowers  ;  now  they  have  risen  to  the 
stature  of  lawn  conservatories,  orchard-houses,  vineries, 
glass  screens  for  walls  of  any  height,  &c.  Neither  has 
the  development  of  an  idea  been,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  a  series  of  supercessions,  but  a  course  of  regular 
and  upward  progress.  No  old  ground  has  been  relin- 
quished in  the  occupation  of  so  much  new.  With  the 
exception  of  some  structural  improvements,  to  be  pre- 
sently described,  the  old  protectors  are  as  well  fitted  for 
their  work  as  at  the  first.  The  new  types  by  no  means 
supersede  the  old,  they  only  enter  into  fresh  fields  of 
usefulness. 

We  often  hear  of  enthusiasts  riding  their  hobbies  to 
death  :  Mr.  Rendle  has  succeeded  in  riding  his  into 
newer,  higher,  wider  spheres  of  life.  I  believe  I  was 
among  the  first  to  recognise  and  testify  to  the  merits 
of  this  invention  ;  and  many  were  the  sly  hits  and 
cynical  sneers  hurled  at  me  in  consequence.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, all  the  more  gratifying  to  find  that  merit  now 
acknowledged,  and  those  early  favourable  impressions 
confirmed  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  many  of  them 
carrying  such  weight  in  the  horticultural  world  that  it 
is  an  honour  to  think  with  them. 

Therefore,  leaving  these  and  others  to  testify  to  the 
usefulness  of  Rendle's  protectors,  I  will  proceed 
further  to  illustrate  the  expansion  of  an  idea  by  briefly 
describing  one  of  the  newer  forms  that  have  recently 
appeared.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  chief  structural  improvements  that  have  been 
eflected.  This  consists  in  making  one  half  of  the  grooved 
bricks  in  two  pieces,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
glass.  With  ordinary  care,  I  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  working  the  old  forms  ;  but  complaint  was 
made  by  some  of  a  difficulty  in  quickly  and  safely 
removing  the  glass.  The  new  pattern  renders  such 
difficulties  impossible.  The  glass  lies  on,  or  in,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  grooved  brick,  the  upper  half  is 
then  laid  on,  and  keeps  the  glass  firmly  in  position,  and 
forms  a  coping  over  it.  Fig.  306  shows  a  section  of 
both  parts  of  the  Belvoir  Castle  pattern.  It  must  be 
obvious  at  a  glance  that  when  the  upper  portion  is 
removed  the  square  of  glass  can  be  instantly  taken  out. 
The  front  coping  brick  continues   of  the  old  pattern, 


For  span-roofed  protectors,  the  covering  tile  assumes 
the  form  of  a  fat,  dumpy  T,    as    shown  in  fig.   308. 


These  span-roofed  protectors  doable  the  area  covered, 
admit  more  light  and  heat,  and  have  altogether  a  more 
imposing  appearance.  The  smaller  sorts  of  span- 
roofed  protectors  are  from  3  to  4  feet  wide  ;  the  larger 
ones  with  central  platform  of  wood,  and  intermediate 


coddle  the  trees  that  a  lesser  amount  of  cold  injures 
them  as  much  or  more  as  a  greater  without  covering. 
This  is  like  keeping  out  the  cold  with  one  hand  and 
letting  it  in  with  the  other.  Practically  it  matters  little 
in  the  end  whether  a  crop  is  ruined  by  more  cold  with- 
out protection  or  less  cold  with  it.  To  shelter  without 
weakening  should  ever  be  our  object ;  glass  copings 
furnish  us  wuh  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  therefore 
they  are  likely  to  prove  most  useful.  Besides,  the 
efficiency  of  most  protecting  expedients  is  largely 
dependent  on  their  ability  to  keep  the  trees  dry. 
Scarcely  any  material  can  compete  with  glass  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  only  impervious  to  water,  but, 
offering  no  obstruction  to  light  and  heat,  the  trees  are 
almost  sure  to  be  dry  under  it,  and  hence  the  night 
frosts  would  find  them  prepared  to  resist  its  power  to 
the  uttermost.  These  copings  are  warranted  by  the 
inventor  to  stand  the  strongest  winds,  and  are  likely  to 
be  extensively  used  as  shelters  from  heavy  rains,  pro- 
tectors from  spring  frosts,  and  aids  to  the  i 


grooves  of  gaUanised  uon  to  receive  and  fix  the  glass, 
from  3  to  8  feet 

Our  next  illustration  (fig  307)  solves  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  protecting  walls  from  spring  frosts  by 
means  of  coping      It  lets  in  the  light  while  shutting 


out  the  cold.  Opaque  copings  blanch  the  tree  into 
tenderness.  True,  glass  will  not  keep  out  so  much 
cold  as  wooden  or  other  opaque  copings,  but  then  it 
does  not  make  the  tree  tender,  so  that  possibly  the 
glass  will  be  found  the  more  effective  in  practice.  The 
cardinal  fault  of  all  opaque  copings  is   that  they  so 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  HOT-WATER 
CIRCULA  TION. 

"  Calokic,"  Mr.  Fish  says,  "  is  the  driving  force  of 
the  universe."  The  import  of  these  words  is  that 
caloric  is  pre-eminently  above  all  other  forces,  or  even 
exclusively  of  all  others,  the  driving  force.  Such  is  the 
grammatical  value  of  the  definite  article — such  the 
ordinary  meaning  attaching  to  the  expression.  The 
reader  who,  from  respect  to  this  gentleman's  opinions, 
might  be  ready  to  accept  this  statement  in  all  its  force 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself 
at  once  abandons  one-half  of  its  value.  "For  every 
molecule,"  he  says,  "  lifted  by  caloric,  others  are 
pushed  forward  and  onward  by  gravitation."  On  the 
hrst  part  of  this  sentence  I  beg  10  refer  the  reader  to 
the  concluding  passage  in  this  letter.  The  second  pert 
of  the  quotation  is  that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 
It  asciibes  to  gravitation  a  driving  force  fully  equal  in 
extent  and  power  to  that  of  caloric.  I  object,  there- 
fore, to  this  undue  prominence  given  to  the  driving 
power  of  caloric,  as  tending  to  mislead,  and  prepossess 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  it  is  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  this  power  that  the  circulation  of 
hot  water  is  due. 

The  action  of  caloric  on  fluids  and  gaseous  and  other 
bodies  as  a  motive  power  is  confined,  I  believe,  to  its 
property  of  causing  expansion  or  contraction  on  those 
bodies.  But  though,  under  certam  conditions,  immense 
motive  power  is  directly  produced  by  its  agency  ;  yet, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  effects  follow  expansion,  which 
are  not  referable  to  caloric,  but  to  forces  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Thus  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ex- 
pansion being  resisted,  elastic  force  is  generated,  as  in 
the  gun  and  steam-engine,  caloric,  by  this  production  of 
expansive  power,  is  ihe  cause  of  all  the  tremendous 
lesults  so  familiar  to  us.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expansion  is  unresisted,  the  effect  of  caloric  is 
limited  to  the  alteration  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
bulk  and  weight  in  the  body  acted  upon,  bulk  being 
increased  or  diminished  while  weight  remains  the  same. 

Motion  constantly  ensues  upon  such  changes,  which 
are  certainly  not  traceable  to  any  lifting  power  of 
caloric  ;  for  such  motions  ensue  where  caloric  is  not 
present,  or  being  present  is  passive.  Any  body  which 
barely  floats  in  water,  will  at  once  rise  in  it  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface  on  the  least  increase  of  bulk, 
whether  caloric  or  any  mechanical  cause  give  rise  to 
tliat  expansion.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  atmo- 
spheie,  and  in  all  other  liquids.  A  slight  decrease  in 
bulk,  on  the  other  hand,  will  leave  a  predominant  force 
to  gravity,  and  the  shrunken  body  will  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  balloon  falls  or  rises  by  very  slight 
alterations  between  the  relations  of  bulk  and  gravity. 
C  alone  being  most  active  in  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  bodies,  is  thus  an  accompanying  and  active 
tgent  of  other  forces,  presenting  bodies  to  the  action  of 
these  lifting  and  depressing  powers,  but  not  itself  pro- 
ducing these  motions. 

Deposing  caloric  from  the  high  position  assigned  to 
it  by  the  writer,  I  must  furtlier  strongly  object  to 
another  statement,  as  misleading.  "It  is  difficult," 
he  says,  "  to  know  which,"  viz.,  heat  or  cold,  "takes 
the  initiative.  Of  more  moment  is  it  to  be  assured  that 
both  run  on  without  ceasing."  Doubtless  it  is  of  more 
moment  to  an  ordinary  gardener  to  know  that  he  has 
a  heating  current  which  runs  on  without  ceasing,  than  to 
know  why  it  does  so  ;  but  how  with  the  constructor  ot 
such  apparatus?  Is  the  difficulty  of  discerning  between 
cause  and  effect  to  turn  him  away  from  these  imiTortant 
points,  and  is  he  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
further  him  in  any  attempt  at  improvement  ?  More- 
over, if  he  does  not  acquaint  himself  with  the  real  cause 
of  motion,  he  will  probably  hold  wrong  notions,  and  act 
upon  them,  and  be  misdirected  by  them  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  sucli  a  case  of  misdirection 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fish's  own  letter.  The  attendant 
is  there  directed  (and  by  implication  the  engineer  or 
constructor)  to  give  his  chief  attention  to  the  extra 
heating  of  the  crown  of  the  boiler,  the  bottom 
being  left  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  return  current. 
Now,  if  gravitation  be  the  motive  power,  no  instnictinn, 
with  respect  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  could  be 
more  mischievous.  "The  [greater  the  disparity,"  as 
Mr.  Fish  well  states  it,  between  the  hot  and  the  cold, 
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"  the  more  energetic  the  motion."  Now,  to  allow 
any  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  column 
of  hot  water  to  be  ocoipied  with  cool  water,  is  to  do 
away  witli  some  of  this  disparity.  If  6  inches  or  12  inches 
of  tlie  column  of  water  in  the  boiler  at  the  Ijase  be  cool, 
tliat  cool  water  will  be  an  equipoise  to  the  cool  water 
in  the  base  of  tlie  descending  column.  It  will  be  just 
equivalent  to  cutting  off  so  many  inches  from  the  alti- 
tude  of  the  fall  and  weight  of  the  descending  force. 
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ascending  current  should  not  be 
base  level  till   it  has  attained  its 
for    "the   greater  the   disparity 
[  the  cold  the  more  energetic  the 
I     do     not    here    assign    any 
degree  of  heat  in  the  terms  maximum  of  cool- 
ness and  maximum  of  heat.     The  great  principle  is 
diversity  between  these  two  things. 

When  loolcing  on,  even  as  spectators,  at  the  Creator's 
works,  the  interest  we  feel  in  them,  and  the  instniction 
we  derive,  depends  much  upon  our  recognition  of  the 
fact,  that  in  tlie  midst  of  seeming  disorder  there  is  amost 
accurate  .adjustment  of  cause  and  effect  ;  and  this 
implies  some  sliglit  acquaintance  with  the  powers  at 
work  and  tlie  laws  of  motion.     How  much  more,  then, 

endeavour  to  set  our  currents  in  motion  and  make  them 
run  round  witliout  ceasing.  If  our  commencements 
are  feeble,   that  feebleness  'is  in  ereat  measure  due  to 
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It  may  appear  over  critical  thus 
sentence.  I  do  so  because  it  appears  to  me 
isolated,  but  indicative  of  and  in  accordance 
reasonings  which  follow,  and  to  characterise  them 
TIius  in  one  place  strong  motive-power  is  all  bu 
ascribed  to  the  returning  cold  water,  while  yet  th' 
limb  of  the  boiler  which  conducts  it  is  called  thi 
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follows  as  the  result  ?  Nothing  more  than 
I  lifting  the  hot  water,  and  that  help  only 
-■possmie."  A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
certainly.  The  writer  fairly  describes  and  accompanies 
the  force  described  in  strong  terms,  and  yet  turns  back 
at  the  very  point  of  its  contact  with,  or  impact  upon, 
the  liot  water.  He  interposes  between  the  inrushing 
power-  and  the  reality  of  its  impact  and  consequent 
propulsion  of  the  hot  water.  These  strong  cold  waters, 
he  says,  by  their  weight  and  impulse  are  "the  chief 
cause  "  of  the  sensitiveness  to  motion  found  in  the  hot 
water  ;  yet,  in  other  words,  he  speaks  of  their  "  bound- 
ing forward"  as  only  "to  fill  up  a  vacuum."  In  this 
last  expression  impact  of  the  descending  cold  water  on 
the  hot  water  is  virtiually  denied.  It  does  not  attack  a 
retreating  foe  in  tlie  rear,  but  simply  occupies  a  vacated 
position.  Uncertainty  of  sound  is  then  a  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  this  description  of  the  gravitation  of 
the  cooled  water.  The  same  uncertainty  characterise 
the  description  of  the  effect  of  caloric.  It  is,  he  say; 
the  driving  power  of  the  universe.  Ag.ain,  he  says,  : 
can  "hardly  be "  caloric  which  hfts  the  hot  watei 
Now  from  this  language  about  gr.avitation  and  caloric 


we  might  conclude  that  he  had  given  them  both  up  as 
constituting  motive  powers  in  hot-water  circulation. 
Yet  he  does  not,  for  he  adds  :— "  There  is  thus  a  com- 
pound action,  dual  forces  acting  simultaneously  to 
induce  motion."  And  though  one  "can  hardly  be" 
the  lifting  force,  and  the  other  only  "possibly  helps," 
yet  finally  they  are  claimed  as  motive  powers. 

The  writer  then  calls  in  to  his  aid  a  third  force.  No 
wonder,  being  so  little  satisfied  with  those  already 
dealt  with.  This  third  force  he  defines  to  be  the 
upward  bound  or  rush  of  hot  water,  and  appears  to 
account  for  this  action  on  the  principle  that  caloric 
"  ever  aims  at  its  source — the  sun."  This  force,  imagi- 
native as  the  conception  of  it  evidently  is,  could  not 
avail  even  were  it  existent.  The  rotation  of  the  earth 
effectually  shuts  out  the  idea  that  upward  motion  in 
the  direction  of  a  boiler  can  be  towards  the  sun.     That 
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midnight,  when  it  is  more  nearly  opposite  to  the  sun  s 
position  than  towards  it.  If  caloric  "ever hits  straight 
at  that  mark,"  viz.,  at  the  sun,  its  direction  in  a  boiler, 
with  respect  to  the  sun's  position,  would  vary  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  or  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  break  down  to  a  theory 
so  thorough  as  is  exhibited  in  this  instance.  It  falls 
to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  its  best  supporters.  Any 
attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  caloric  theory  as 
that  to  which  the  circulation  of  hot-water  is  due, 
brings  nothing  but  confusion  of  ideas  and  self-contra- 
diction. When  attempted  in  the  guise  of  "expansive 
force,"  it  immediately  comes  into  collision  with  the  laws 
of  motion.  He  who  undertakes  it  undertakes  a  hard 
task.  How  simple,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement, 
the  explanation,  and  illustration  of  the  gravitation 
theory.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Fish's  remark  on  my  use  of 
the  term  "boiling  water,"  I  can  only  say  that  such  a 
temperature  is  no  necessary  condition  of  the  principle 
for  which  I  contend.  When  he  says  that  I  attribute 
too  much  to  verticality  in  the  return  pipe,  he  must 
remember  that  I  use  the  word  in  a  sense  which 
admits  of  modification  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning.  The  descent  of  the 
return-pipe  should  be  measured  by  feet  rather  than  by 
hundreds  of  feet.  It  should  be  direct  rather  than  by 
gradations  at  long  intervals. 

"  The  gravitation  is  from  the  highest  point,"  as  Mr. 
Fish  justly  observes,  "how  or  wherever  placed;"  but 
the  advantage  gained  to  gravitation  by  the  directness 
and  short  distance  of  the  descent  I  contend  for  is, 
that  it  does  not  take  place  until  weight  is  restored 
to  the  water  by  condensation.     Its  descent  commences. 
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idered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
trath  in  this  matter  by  his  fearless  admission  of  points 
without  regard  to  their  effect  on  his  ovm  theory.  I 
shall  hope  to  see  his  able  pen  enlisted  on  the  simpler 
and  more  useful  side  of  this  question.  I  hope  I  have 
not  said  a  word  in  this  paper  which  may  make  the  dis- 
cussion between  us  anything  else  than  a  perfectly 
friendly  one.  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  a  few 
short  papers  on  the  principles  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  fluids  and  bodies  immersed  in  them,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues,  as 
well  as  on  hot-water  apparatus,  if  the  Editors  approve. 
7.  M.  Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  BcaconsficUt 
[We  quite  approve.   Eds.] 


gome  Cffrresponknce. 

Covent  Garden  in  Darkness.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  the  reason  of  Covent  Garden  being  left  in 
utter  darkness  at  this  season  of  the  year  ?  Is  it  intended 
to  give  the  swell  mob  an  opportunity  to  walk  off  with 
our  goods  while  they  are  being  unloaded  in  the  dark  ? 
for  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  prevent  them.  We 
commence  unloading  our  goods  about  3  o'clock,  and 
have  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  until  daylight  (about 
half-past  6),  by  which  time  many  of  the  greengrocers 
like  to  have  finisheil  their  buying.  Shall  we  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  old,  discarded  naphtha  lamps  ? — if 
so,  we  shall  indeed  be  going  back  to  the  dark  ages. 
M.  C. 

Miltonia  Warscewiczii.—"C.  J.  W."  wishes  to 
know  if  more  than  15  flowers  have  been  produced  on 
one  spike  of  the  above  plant.  Allow  me  to  inform 
him  tliat  we  have  now  in  bloom  a  spike  on  which  are 
16  flowers,  each  measuring  i  J  inch  across  the  lip.  This 
is  also  the  best  coloured  variety  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  pseudobulb  which  produces  it  is  74  inches  in 
height,  and  4  inches  in  circumference,  which  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  old  imported   bulbs  I  have  seen.     I 


y  also  state  that  this  plant^  and  several  others  of  the 
ne  kind,  have  flowered  with  us  twice  this  season, 
1  I  believe  they  will  do  so  regularly  when  fairly 
ablished.      E.     Mitchell,     Cliff  Point,   Broughton, 
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Hybernation  of  Plants. — At  p.  1070  "G. 
gives  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Dyer,  and  at 
p.  1229  brings  it  to  my  notice  again  in  a  very  promi- 
nent way,  giving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so  contrary  to  my  theory  of  resting  Orchids. 
I  have  read  the  quotation  very  attentively,  and  I  cannot 
understand  how  your  correspondent  could  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
intends  to  make  comparisons  between  plants  that  have 
no  resemblance  to  each  other.  Let  us  first  examine 
those  sentences  which  refer  to  hardy  plants  :  "There  is 
no  inherent  disposition  common  to  a 
hybemate  during  the  winter."  Whoev 
was? — not  "  Ex-Cantab"  most  certainly, 
tion  is  forced  upon  them  by  deficiency  in  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  giowth,  viz.,  warmth," 
so  that  in  a  mild  winter  trees  retain  their  leaves  and 
continue  to  grow.  Quite  true  in  many  cases,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Professor  never  intended  this  to  apply  to 
all  hardy  plants,  but  to  certain  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants.  But,  with  all  deference  to 
"  G.  H.,"  I  do  not  intend  to  compare  a  Cattleya  with 
a  Spruce  Fir,  an  Oncidium  with  a  Laurel,  or  an 
Odontoglossum  with  a  Periwinkle.  There  is  no 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  these  plants,  but  there  is 
a  large  class  of  hardy  plants,  the  Monocotyledons, 
m,any  of  which  do  somewhat  resemble  Orchids,  both  in 
their  mode  of  growth  and  resting.  The  pseudobulb  of 
an  Orchid  is  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  for  the  future  use 
of  the  plant,  i.e.,  to  retain  its  vitality  and  assist  the 
young  growth.  Many  herbaceous  plants  have  reservoirs 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  in  different  forms.  Nearly 
all  these  plants  have  a  most  decided  disposition  to 
hybemate,  and  many  of  them  do  not  do  so  for  want  of 
either  heat  or  moisture.  Many  examples  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  following  genera  :— Crocus,  Leucojum, 
Corbularia,  Ajax,  Queltia  (in  fact,  .nearly  all  the 
Narcissus  group),  Scilla,  Hyacinthus,  Muscari,  Fritil- 
laria,  and  several  others.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  foliage  of  these  plants  ripens  off  very  early,  and 
the  plants,  like  some  of  the  Orchids,  are  resting  in  our 
hottest  season.  Thus  the  only  section  of  hardy  plants 
that  can  reasonably  be  compared  with  Orchids  confirms 
my  resting  theory  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  When 
speaking  of  hot  climates,  the  Professor  says  that  the 
absence  of  moisture  produces  an  enforced  season  of 
rest  in  vegetation,  but  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  ; 
and  adds  that  the  great  effort  of  flower-producing  needs  a 
special  season  of  rest;  thus,  as  I  understand  it,  the  plant 
needs  the  rest,  and  Nature  provides  a  season  for  it — again 
confirming  my  theory  ;  and  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  "  G.  H."  for  bringing  this  quotation  forward  in  such 
a  prominent  way.  I  had  promised  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  but  this  quotation  has 
confirmed  my  theory  to  such  an  extent,  that  any  further 
notice  from  me  is  quite  unnecessary.  "  G.  H."  thinks 
Professor  Dyer  is  right,  and,  for  once,  I  quite  agree 
with  him.  Ex-  Cantab. 

Lifting  Fruit  Trees  in  Nurseries. — In  visiting  a 
nursery  a  short  time  since  I  was  astonished  to  see  a 
newly  packed  bundle  of  Apple  trees  with  all  the  leaves 
still  adhering  to  the  branches.  On  examining  the  wood 
with  the  principal,  it  was  found  to  be  shriveling.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  nurseries,  yet  withal  I  would  advise 
those  who  don't  know  better,  when  orders  have  to  be 
executed  early,  to  strip  all  the  leaves  ofl"  ere  a  root  is 
disturbed  with  the  spade.  It  is  easily  done  when  the 
tree  is  in  the  gi'ound,  and  while  the  sap  is  not  checked ; 
but  let  the  tree  be  lifted,  and  the  leaves  allowed  to 
remain  on  for  a  day,  they  are  diflicult  to  remove,  and 
the  wood,  moreover,  suffers  materially.  At  this  season, 
when  .\pple  trees  in  general  are  green  longer  than 
usual,  a  timely  word  like  this  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  a  good  many  trees,  not  only  Apple,  but  others, 
from  injury.  H.  K. 

Trees  for  the  'Yorkshire  Coast.— Having  a  piece 

of  ground  in  Yorkshire,  containing  about  4  acres, 
.abutting,  with  a  north-east  aspect,  on  the  sea,  which  I 
am  wishful  to  convert  into  pleasure  ground,  I  would 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
would  kindly  inform  me,  through  your  columns,  the 
kinds  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  best  adapted  for 
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:e  they  would  recommend  them 
planted,  and  the  time  most  suitable  for  performing  the 
operation.  Arbor.     [See  pp.  1295,  132S.  Eds.] 

The  Certificating  New  Grapes.— Your  corre- 
spondent "Lynx  Eye"  (p.  1359)  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  gardening  community  for  his  remarks  on  the 
certificating  new  Grapes  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  is  no  fruit  so  easily 
raised  as  the  Grape,  and  as  they  can  be  fruited  in  two  or 
three  years  from  the  seed,  we  can  aflford  to  wait  until 
a  really  good  variety  is  proved  before  it  is  sent  out. 
How  much  more  would  it  have  put  into  the  pockets  of 
Messrs.  Lee  liad  they  kept  in  their  really  good  variety, 
the  Madresfield  Court,  for  a  year  or  two's  longer  trial 
before  they  sent  it  out  ?  I  have  now  three  varieties  of 
seedling  Grapes  raised  from  the  Frontignan  section, 
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and  all,  as  regards  flavour  and  size,  equal  to  the  White 
or  Grizzly  Frontignan,  but  I  should  not  think  of  dis- 
tributing them  till  thoroughly  proved.  The  so-called 
Strawberry  Grape  named  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
certificated  by  the  Fruit  Committee,  is  only  a  curiosity 
as  regards  flavour,  and  as  such  will  remain  in  the 
limbo  of  obscurity.  Another  newly  certificated  Grape 
named  Dr.  Hogg  may  turn  out  to  be  a  first-rate  sort, 
but  the  Fruit  Committee  can  know  nothing  as  yet  of 
its  habits  or  permanent  excellency.  The  Doctor  can 
afford  to  wait,  for  you  have  lately,  in  your  columns, 
given  him  a  first-class  certificate  (his  portrait),  and  a 
new  Grape  should  be  worthy  of  him  before  it  is 
sent  out.  If  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  to 
fulfil  its  mission  worthily,  it  should  be  the  testing 
institution,  to  grow  and  tiy  all  kinds  of  new  seed- 
ling fruits  before  they  are  sent  out.  There  is  no  one 
better  qualified  to  report  on  new  fruits  than  Mr. 
Barron,  the  Society's  superintendent  at  Chiswick,  for 
he  can  both  grow  them  well  and  give  an  unbiassed 
opinion  as  regards  their  merits.  The  raisers  would 
then  find  the  advantages  of  these  trials,  for  really  first- 
rate  varieties  would  find  a  larger  sale,  as  the  public 
would  buy  them  with  confidence.    Vitis. 

Apple  Stocks. — Atp.  i264you  kindly  inserted  some 
observations  of  mine  about  the  Pommier  de  Paradis 
Apple.  You  there  make  me  say,  "examples  of  this 
stock  I  have  sent."  I  think  I  said,  or,  at  least,  I  meant 
to  have  said,  "this  tree,"  to  show  how  hardy  it  has 
proved  amidst  the  almost  general  wreck  of  other  kinds, 
meaning  that  it,  as  an  Apple  tree,  not  as  a  stock,  did  not 
suffer  like  most  other  Apple  trees  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, many  of  which  have  been  killed,  and  many  more 
seriously  damaged.  I  think  that  the  above  will  explain 
what  I  meant.  I  went  on  to  say  that  "the  extreme 
hardiness  of  this  as  a  stock,  I  should  think,  would  tend 
to  the  healthy  development  of  more  tender  kinds."  I 
merely  put  this  hypolhetically,  and  I  further  added 
that  "our  young  trees  worked  upon  this  stock  this 
season  have  made  extraordinary  growths  (I  send  you 
half  a  dozen  sorts,  to  show  you  that  what  1  have  stated 
is  the  truth),  and  that  I  now  feel  satisfied  that  no  other 
stock  can  equal  it  in  hardihood,  let  the  summers  be 
what  they  may."  This  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
assert  as  regards  other  localities,  but  as  I'egards  this  it 
is  perfectly  true.  I  have  got  Paradise  stocks  and 
Doucin  stocks  from  every  quarter  I  could  obtain  them, 
and  I  honestly  affirm  that  none  of  them  grow  here 
with  anything  like  a  healthy  growth.  I  have  five  sorts 
from  France,  and  I  have  what  they  called  Paradise 
stocks  from  Scotland  ;  I  have  what  are  called  English 
Paradise  stocks,  otherwise  the  broad  and  narrow  leaved 
Nonsuch,  and  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  grow  them 
here  ;  they  are  immeasurably  behind  what  I,  for  want 
of  a  more  distinctive  name,  call  Scott's  Paradise  stock. 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  any  one  who  doubts  it  can  come 
here  and  see  all  the  sorts  growing  upon  the  same  soil 
together.  To  the  Editors'  remarks,  "  We  are  not  sensible 
of  any  general  wreck  amongst  the  Apple  stocks, "  &c. , 
I  reply,  neither  am  I  ;  mine  never  were  finer,  nor  the 
young  trees  worked  upon  them  more  healthy.  I  have 
now  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  remarks  of  "  Malus," 
p.  1295  :  he  asks  what  "  I  mean  by  the  general  wreck 
of  Apple  stocks  ?  "  He  will  see,  by  what  I  have  said 
above,  that  it  was  not  Apple  stocks  that  I  meant,  but 
trees  in  gardens  and  orchards.  "  Malus  "  seems  to 
think  that  the  general  wreck  of  Apple  trees  was 
confined  to  Somerset  and  Devon  ;  if  he  has  carefully 
read  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  he  has 
no  doubt  found  that  these  two  counties  were  not  the 
only  two  unfortunates.  Let  "  Malus"  turn  to  p.  103S, 
and  read  down  the  second  column,  headed  Apples, 
and  let  him  dwell  upon  what  is  there  said  about  Here- 
ford and  Gloucester,  then  read  all  that  has  been  said 
by  your  intelligent  correspondents,  p.  1039,  and  on- 
wards, I  then  think  that  he  will  doubt  his  own  asser- 
tions about  the  shining  bark  and  grand  foliage.  The 
shining  bark  he  can  see  in  hundreds  of  orchards  here, 
but  "  Where,  and  oh,  where  !  does  the  fine,  grand 
foliage  dwell  ?  " — in  very  few  places  that  I  have  seen  this 
season.  The  only  grand  foliage  I  have  seen — is  upon 
newly-grafted  trees,  and  young  trees  in  sheltered 
places  ;  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I 
think  I  see  a  little  malice  prepense  in  the  remarks  about 
the  "poor  damped  mossy  trees  of  Somerset  looking 
as  if  they  were  tasting  of  death."  This  is  such  a 
palpably  wrong  assertion,  that  I  will  leave  others  to 
refute  it ;  I  only  say  that  "  Malus  "  might  shave  himself 
by  using  the  bark  of  the  trees  hereabouts  as  a  mirror. 
Sweeping,  one-sided  assertions  made  by  anonymous 
writers  are  not  worth  refuting,  they  refute  them- 
selves. "Malus"  further  says,  that  "An  Apple 
tree  on  the  French  Paradise,  at  three  years 
old,  is  2  feet,  and  on  the  English  Paradise 
3  to  3,J  feet— three  years  to  grow  3  to  3^  feet !  Why, 
worked  on  my  Paradise  stock,  it  grows  over  4  feet  in 
six  months,  as  you  will  see  by  the  specimens  sent, 
which  were  budded  August,  1870,  or  grafted  this  year 
in  April.  I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  "Malus,"  excepting  to  say  that  I  am  nc 
advocate  for  half-starved  dwarflings,  upon  whatevei 
kind  of  stock  they  may  be  worked.  Give  me  a  healthy, 
well-developed  tree,  on  a  stock  that  will  grow  it,  anc 
at  the  same  time  throw  it  into  bearing  ;  let  me  have  ! 
tree  that  gives  at  the  same  time  a  good  growth,  healthy 
leaves,  and  handsome,  well  flavoured  fruit.  These  you 
can  never  get    from  over-dwarfed    and   over-pin 


trees — they  may  serve  for  amateurs  and  children  to 
amuse  themselves  with.  So  I  may  say  about  the 
cordons  ;  neither  of  them  will  ever  do  much  to  fill 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Borough  Markets.  J.  Scolt. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  majorhy  of  your  readers 
are  fully  alive  to  the  excellence  of  this  Cauliflower, 
nevertheless  I  cannot  see  our  old  and  trusty  friend,  the 
Walcheren,  who  has  served  us  well  for  so  many  years, 
condemned  without  entering  a  protest.  You  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Morgan,  must  have  got  the  very  worst 
stock  in  the  trade.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  cutting 
the  latter  variety  for  two  months,  and  such  heads, 
too  :  I  have  never  seen  better.  Allow  me  to  tell  Mr. 
Morgan  that,  for  the  family  table,  large  Cauliflowei-s 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  desirable.  Nice  little  compact 
heads,  three  to  a  dish,  are  much  better  for  these 
reasons.  Large  Cauliflowers  have  often  a  strong  and  very 
unpleasant  taste  to  pure  palates,  and  small,  perfectly 
white  heads,  fringed  with  their  green  foliage,  look  far 
more  artistic — a  point  almost  as  much  thought  of  as 
quality  at  the  present  day.  R.  Gilbert,  BurghLy.  [Our 
correspondent  sent  samples  to  confirm  his  statements, 
in  which  we  quite  agree.  Eds.] 

Ground  Vineries. — I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  continued  success  that  results  from  the  cultivation 
of  Grapes  under  Rivett's  ground  vineries.  Bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  have  been  grown  by  me  under  them 
this  season — by  no  means  a  favourable  one — up  to 
2  lb.  6  oz. ,  and  Black  Prince  up  to  1 1  lb.  They  were 
perfectly  finished  in  every  respect,  the  Black  Ham- 
burghs  by  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  and  the 
Black  Prince  by  the  middle  of  the  first  week  of 
October,  being  later  than  usual.  A.  Boyle,  South 
Wales. 


tie  Potato  Disease. — As  a  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  amongst  Potatos  after  they 
are  raised,  I  was  advised  to  have  recourse  to  a  remedy 
which  is,  I  am  informed,  extensively  applied  in 
America,  the  plan  being  to  strew  some  slaked  white 
lime  amongst  them  as  they  are  deposited  in  the  cellar 
or  stoi-eroom  ;  and  having  acted  upon  the  advice,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  experi- 

,  appears  to  have  succeeded.     I  was  told  by  some 

:o  whom  I  named  this,  that  lime  would  be  likely  to 
impart  to  the  root  a  nauseous  flavour,  but  it  seems  to 

that,  on  the  contrary,  the  flavour  is  improved  if 
anything  by  it.  The  Potatos  are  apparently  rendered  by 

)re  "  mealy,"  or  "  floury,"  than  was  the  case  pre- 
viously to  the  mingling  of  the  lime  with  them.  I  am 
nformed  that  if  a  Potato  which  is  but  partially  diseased 
be  placed  in  slaked  lime  the  disease  will  not  extend 
"tself  further  in  it.   R.  Bond,  Tredegar. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  residing  a   short  dis- 

lance  from  Kidderminster,  and  there  being  a  large 
garden  attached  to  the  house,  I  set  myself  the  task 
of  cultivating  it  without  assistance,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  during  this  time  the  Potato  disease  was 
prevalent  more  or  less  ;  and  entering  fully  into  my 
occupation,  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
mysterious  visitation.  It  was  thought  that  the  cause 
arose  from  a  deficiency  of  its  proper  aliment  in  the  soil, 
and  with  this  idea  I  considered  that  I  might  remedy  it 
by  planting  the  Potato  in  soil  in  which  nothing  had 
ever  grown  before  ;  at  all  events,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  garden  being  a  gravelly  soil,  I  had 
perceived  by  previous  workings  that  below  the  surface, 
about  two  spades'  depth,  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  an 
intermediate  soil  on  the  top  of  the  gravel,  and  which 

too  far  below  the  surface  ever  to  have  been  used  or 
turned  up  in  cultivation,  I  got  out  a  quantity  of  this, 
and  it  being  very  stony  I  riddled  it,  and  when  planting 
the  Potatos  by  trench,  I  applied  sufficient  of  this  soil 
to  cover  the  sets,  and  the  result  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations ;  the  tubers  were  not  only  entirely  free  from 
disease,  but  very  clear  and  delicate,  and  also  of  improved 
flavour  in  eating,  whilst  others  planted  in  the  ordinary 
way  were  diseased.  I  pursued  this  plan  for  several 
years,  with  always  the  same  results.  The  soil  at  my  pre- 
sent residence  being  a  clay,  does  not  afford  the  means  of 
continuing  the  experiment,  and  the  disease  not  having 
appeared  for  some  years  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
IV.  F.,  Kidderminster. 

Ablaqueation. — It  is  to  me  most  interesting  to  see 
this  favourite  operation  of  John  Evelyn,  one  which  he 
practised  200  years  ago,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ellison  {see 
p.  1355).  I  remember,  when  I  was  young,  stumbling 
at  the  term — thinking  it  was  a  technical  and  not  a  dic- 
tionary word.  The  term  is  often  employed  by  Evelyn 
in  his  "  Kalendarium  Hortense."  W^ebster  renders  it 
"  a  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees,  to  expose  them  to  the 
air  and  water."  Evelyn,  in  his  "Kalendarium"  for 
October  (mine  is  the  6th  edition,  1676),  says  "Now  is 
the  time  for  ablaqueation,  and  laying  bare  the  roots  of 
old  and  unthriving,  or  even  hasty  blooming  trees." 
This  seems  the  opposite  of  the  practice  Mr.  Ellison  ad- 
vises, for  Evelyn  seems  to  wish  to  give  vigour  to  un- 
thriving trees,  or  those  even  hasty  in  blooming,  which, 
I  presume,  means  trees  that  are  inclined  to  blossom 
prematurely.  I  have  read  most  of  Evelyn's  works,  but 
have  never  come  across  any  passage  in  which  he 
describes  the  effect  of  ablaqueation.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  practised  by  our  gardeners — perhaps  for  a  very 
goodreason  ;  stillitwouldbeinterestingtoknowwhetherl  sequence  of  thi 
the  operation,  like  root-pruning,  will  bring  on  fruitftil- '  interpst.  ns  it  re 


ness  in  trees.  The  "  Kalendarium  "  for  January  says, 
"  Uncover  as  yet  roots  of  trees  where  ablaqueation  is 
requisite,"  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  practised  all 
through  the  winter.  The  time  to  cover  them  up  he 
gives  under  March,  in  which  he  says,  "  Cover  such  tree 
roots  as  you  laid  bare  in  autumn ;"  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  effect  of  uncovering  the  roots  during  the 
winter.  This  will  be  a  question  to  put  to  rest  by  some 
of  your  contributors.  Mr.  Ellison  says  the  base  of  the 
roots  only  should  be  laid  bare,  and  it  seems  for  a 
length  of  time.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
uncovered  roots  for  a  season  or  two  form  buds  and 
shoots,  and  this  with  a  grafted  tree  would  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  graft.  But  I  confess  to  never  having  tried 
a  winter's  ablaqueation,  which  could  nof  do  much 
harm,  and  the  experiment  may  at  once  be  tried  by  fruit 
tree  cultivators.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  dearth  of 
good  Pears  200  years  ago.  The  Pears  for  November 
are  few  as  compared  with  the  hundreds  of  Pears  now 
"in  prime  and  yet  lasting."  Evelyn's  list  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "Massive  Pears  :  Long  Bergamot,  Warden  (to 
bake),  Renne  Cot,  Sugar  Pear  (I  suppose  Susan  Vert), 
Tardy  Pear,  Ice  Pear,  Dina  Pear,  Deadman's  Pear 
(said  in  December  to  be  '  excellent '),  Winter  Berga- 
mot (I  suppose  Bergamotte  dePaques),  and  Bell  Pear." 
Most  of  these  Pears  would,  I  thmk,  require  iron  teeth 
and  a  leather  stomach.    Thos.  Rivers. 

Tomato  Preserve. — Having  aquantityof  Tomatos, 
which  have  no  chance  of  ripening,  I  have  tried  your 
correspondent's  recipe  (p.  1328),  and  so  far  as  my  taste 
goes,  I  can  speak  well  of  it,  and  decidedly  agree  with 
making  the  preserve  in  preference  to  leaving  the 
Tomatos  to  the  mercy  of  "Jack  Frost."  I  find  that 
the  Trophy  Tomato  is  rather  a  late  variety,  large,  and 
very  smooth,  consequently  it  makes  an  excellent  variety 
for  the  purpose,  as  no  difliculty  is  experienced  in  peel- 
ing them,  as  there  is  with  other  varieties.  B.  Morgan, 
Harmu-on-ihe-Hill. 

Orchids. — A  letter  at  p.  1329,  from  your  excellent 
correspondent,  Mr.  MacPherson,  suggests  that  some 
"hard-working  botanical  penman"  should  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  tabulating  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  elevation  at  which  Orchids  grow  in 
their  native  countries  ;  also  as  to  the  temperature  and 
the  rainfall  of  the  respective  districts— this  with  a  view 
to  supplying  cultivators  with  the  means  of  gaining 
clearer  ideas,  or  at  all  events  more  uniform  and 
definite  opinions,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  growing  their 
plants,  than  they  appear  to  possess  at  present.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  towards  carrying 
out  this  capital  suggestion,  and  to  put  myself  in 
correspondence  with  any  persons  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  ;  and,  as  I  am  probably  unknown 
to  many  of  the  Orchidologists  among  your  readers, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  for  many  years  given 
attention  to  Orchids,  and  that  I  am  now  engaged  upon 
a  little  volume  treating  of  these  plants.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  work  as  we  may  in  England,  comparatively 
little  can  be  done  without  aid  from  collectors  abroad, 
and  from  gentlemen  residing  in  Orchid  countries. 
Could  not  some  kind  of  oflicial  circular  be  addressed  to 
those  who  are  knowm  to  be  interested  in  Orchids,  and 
especially  to  the  curators  of  botanic  gardens  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  ?  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  thought 
wide  of  the  functions  of  the  heads  of  our  botanic 
gardens  so  to  communicate  with  foreign  curators  and 
others.  Surely  all  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  an 
inquiiy  so  valuable,  not  only  to  floriculture,  but  to 
physical  science.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  might  be 
disposed  to  invite  the  attention  of  its  foreign  readers  to 
the  value  of  the  services  which  they  may  thus  be  able 
to  render,  and  serve  as  a  medium  for  their  communica- 
tions. Leo  Grindon,  71,  Rumford  Street,  Manchester. 

Blackbirds  and  Thrushes. — I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
not  generally  known  by  those  who  destroy  these  sweet 
warblers  and  their  nests  that  these  birds  do  a  great  deal 
of  good — I  have  found  them  particularly  useful  the 
past  summer.  They  carefully  kept  clear  our  pleasure- 
gi-ounds  from  worms  by  their  constant  feeding  on  them  ; 
so,  with  the  aid  of  our  little  friends  and  Green's 
mowing  machines,  our  lawns,  which  are  several  acres 
in  extent,  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
seen  them.  J.  J. 


The  Seaham  Hall  Trial  of  Peas.— The  criti- 
cising remarks  of  "  A.  D."  at  p.  1294  on  the  trial  of 
Peas  at  Seaham  Hall  are  not  devoid  of  interest,  though 
some  of  his  comments  are  not  flattering  to  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  experiments,  as  he  seems  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  dates  and  figures.  In  answer  to  such  an  assertion, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  experiments  were  conducted  with 
great  care  and  attention,  all  particulars  of  each  variety 
being  daily  noted.  The  following  statement  may  be 
of  interest  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  trial  was 
conducted.  Each  sort  was  sown  in  rings  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  the  first  24 
flowers  appeared  on  any  variety  it  was  marked 
as  in  flower,  it  being  my  object  to  have  a  fixed 
period  of  their  flowering,  I  considered  .an  early  stage 
of  flowering  a  good  period  to  note.  As  soon  as  the 
Peas  attained  the  size  of  Barley,  or  so,  they  were 
marked  as  ready  ;  after  that  time  of  growth  every 
particular  of  their  character  was  noted  daily.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  trial  has  been  robbed  of  its  value  in  con- 
season.  I  think  it  is  of  more 
reveals  to  "A.  D."  the  character  of  each 
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variety  in  a  wet  season.  The  advice  which  "A.  D. 
gives,  as  to  how  to  test  the  value  of  Peas,  no  doubt 
would  be  of  much  interest  if  he  would  publish  his  trials 
in  the  southern  climate.  It  is  remarkable  that  "  A.  D. ," 
from  his  close  scrutiny,  should  not  have  found  out  that 
periods  of  blooming  in  Peas  afford  no  real  guide  as  to 
periods  of  cropping.  It  is  well  known  that  different 
varieties  are  not  of  the  same  growth  and  constitution, 
therefore  different  periods  from  flowering  to  being 
ready  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
remarkable  diversity,  as  "  A.  D."  finds  with  Peabody, 
is  not  the  case ;  as  I  find  from  my  note-book  that  the 
time  of  flowering  is  July  i,  instead  of  June  I,  a  mistake 
either  of  my  copy  or  of  the  printers.  The  reason  why 
my  remarks  of  commendation  are  general  and  super- 
lative are  because  I  find  only  two  kinds  that  I  consider 
inferior.  The  tall  kinds  are  good  to  those  that  have 
plenty  of  time,  stakes  and  ground  to  spare.  Those  that 
I  consider  too  tall  are  kinds  that  have  grown  with  me 
from  4  to  5  feet  before  they  begin  to  pod.  Therefore 
I  cannot  recommend  them.  I  find  that  "A.  D." 
agrees  with  me  in  stating  that  dwarf  Peas  are  the  best, 
but  I  doubt  if  ever  we  shall  find  Multum-in-Parvo  to 
beat  Little  Gem,  as  the  former  requires  stakes.  Expe- 
riments of  this  kind,  whether  conducted  at  Chiswick 
or  in  the  North,  will  always  be  of  interest,  and  private 
trials  will  always  carry  their  weight,  and  no  d 
safe  and  reliable.— Mr.  Eastes  writes  to  know  from 
what  firm  I  obtained  the  Carter's  Invicta  Pea.  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  so-called  Carter's  Invicta  Pea  was  given 
to  me  by  a  private  grower,  and  he  writes  to  me  to  say 
that  the  Pea  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
but  that  the  addition  of  "  Carter's  "  to  the  name  was 
by  some  means  an  error  on  his  part.  Robert  Draper, 
iiea/icim  Hall,  Sunderland. 

Rock  Plants  for  the  Sea-co^st. — Nobody  having 
given  the  information  sought  by  Mr.  Miller,  I  there- 
with append  the  names  of  a  few  plants  suitable  for 
the  situation  indicated  by  your  correspondent :— Coto- 
neaster  thymifolia  and  *C.  microphylla,  Euonymus 
radicans  foliis  variegatis,  "Coronilla  varia,  Berberis 
empetrifolia,  Eryngium  sp.,  Cistus,  dwarf  species.  Heir 
antliemums,  Armeria  vulgaris,  Iberis,  various  species, 
Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Silene  maritima.  Stocks, 
Wallflowers,  Koniga  maritima  variegata,  *Lavater: 
arborea,  *Saponaria  officinalis,  Lathyrus  latifolius  and 
L.  sylvestris.  This  list  might  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely  by  persons  of  longer  experience  in  plant 
growing  by  the  sea.  Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk 
require  considerable  space.  //. 

Mixed  Bedding  Plants. — I  can  fully  endi 
your  correspondent's  statement  (p.  1295)  respecting 
Viola  Perfection  as  a  "mixed  bedding"  plant.  As 
such  it  is  indeed  a  gem,  but  we  must  not  confine  its 
us^efulness  to  mixing  only.  It  is  suitable  either  for 
mixing,  massing,  bordering,  or  ribboning,  in  almost 
any  position,  or  in  almost  any  soil.  If  Mr.  Gardiner  or 
"  A.  D."  when  at  Ileckfield  Place  had  gone  a  few  miles 
further  south  to  Rotherfield  Park,  the  very  place  where 
the  plant  in  question  was  raised,  and  where  its  raiser 
exhibits  so  much  taste  and  skill  in  its  display,  they 
would  have  had  ocular  demonstration,  not  only  of  its 
usefulness  as  a  mixed  bedding  plant,  but  of  its  exqui- 
site appearance  in  every  form  above  described.  It 
contrasts  well  with  anything,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
extensively  used  when  better  known.  I  believe  at  the 
present  time  the  true  stock  is  not  generally  known, 
there  being  so  many  counterfeit  varieties  in  circulation, 
which  cause  great  disappointment.  At  p.  1293  there 
is  an  account  of  a  new  Viola  called  Lavender  (,2^cen, 
raised  by  Mr.  Speed  of  Chatsworth,  and  of  which 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Read,  speaks  in  flattering 
terms.  Should  it  prove  to  be  what  he  describes  it,  it 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  eagerly  sought.  This  induces  me 
to  direct  attention  to  another  seedling  Viola,  which  I 
saw  when  on  a  visit  to  Rotherfield  Park.  It  was 
raised  by  the  successful  introducer  of  Viola  Perfec- 
tion, and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  has  rightly 
named  it  Viola  Enchantress.  It  is  of  a  rich  dark  velvety 
purple  colour  (as  near  as  I  can  describe  it),  of  extra- 
ordinary substance,  with  stout  flower-stalks,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  beautifully  scented.  It  eclipses  anything  I 
have  hitlrerto  seen  ;  and,  from  the  description  given  of 
Mr.  Speed's  Lavender  Queen,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  two  would  make  an  excellent  combination, — a  fact 
which,  however,  can  only  be  proved  when  they 
before  the  public.  E.  Morgan,  The  Butts,  I/armi 
the-mil. 


Borecole,  and  Broccolis  have  not  run  so  freely.  What 
then?  Only  this,  that  possibly  they  were  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  atmospheric  changes.  I  admit,  however,  that  it 
is  rather  premature  to  write  positively  of  the  new  crops 
of  Broccoli.  Only  looking  over  them,  the  stems  of 
many  near  the  base  of  the  leaves  look  rather  too  fat 
and  lumpy,  as  if  they  were  gathering  up  their  energy 
for  a  bolt.  I  hope  this  may  not  prove  to  be  the  case  ; 
but  if  it  should,  I  think  a  frost-bite  in  their  seed-bed, 
which  all  of  them  had,  is  much  nore  likely  to  induce 
premature  bolting  than  the  most  felicitous  conditions 
of  growth.   D.  T.  Fish. 

Skinned  Fruit  Trees.— Vour  advice  to  a  corre- 
spondent respecting  the  skinning  of  fruit  trees  by 
rabbits,  at  p.  1267,  has  recalled  to  my  mind  an 
experiment  which  I  tried  last  spring  on  two  Apple 
trees.  These  were  selected  as  the  two  worst,  out  of  an 
orchard  which  had  been  attacked  by  rabbits.  They 
had  all  the  skin  peeled  off,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
being  scraped  to  the  extent  of  from  a  foot  to  1 5  inches 
all  round.  I  cut  some  thin  turf  and  tied  around  these 
parts,  placing  the  earth  side  next  the  tree,  and  kept  the 
turf  moist  in  dry  weather.  To-day  I  examined  them, 
and  I  find  a  layer  of  bark  has  formed  all  round,  although 
very  uneven,  as  if  inclined  to  form  roots,  which  shows 
perhaps  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  off  the  bandage 
before.  The  trees  meanwhile  have  made  wood,  and 
have  buds  formed  for  a  good  show  of  bloom.  //.  I^t. 

The  Hybridity  of  Willows. — Expecting  to  find 
that  many  planters  would  be  able  and  ready  to  reply  to 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe  on  this  subject,  I  allowed  it  to  pass 
by  without  comment,  the  more  especially  as  the  matter 
would  have  received  notice  in  my  book  on  the  "Silix 
or  Willow,"  now  in  course  of  publication.  I  was 
aware  that  the  question  was  a  disputed  one,  and  also 
that  few  botanists  seemed  very  clear  about  it  ;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  everything  connected  with  the 
genus  Salix.  There  are  seedlings  innumerable  now 
,,-,-,,--,  ,  crowing  in  my  nursery  at  Basford,  and  I  should  have 

species  varies,  all  do,  for  though  Mesembryanthemuras  j  ^  ^^^  pleasure  in  sending  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Leefe  a  few 
seem  very  near  in  habit,  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  sport,  '^^  jifTerent  stkges  of  growth  for  his  satisfaction,  should 
houghj  have  raised  thousands  from  seed.  y.Croucher,\,^^   ^^^^^^   j^^      j   ^^^.^    ^y^^^    f^^,,^   ^j^ny  species  of 


give  variety,  as  they  look  well  in  all  weathers.  The 
best  for  vases  are  A.  filifera,  A.  geminiflora  (known 
under  the  name  of  Bonapartea  juncea)  and  A.  striata. 
Until  lately  the  number  of  Agaves  was  thought 
by  many  gardeners  to  consist  of  about  a  dozen 
species,  for  although  a  few  collections  have  existed  in 
this  country  for  some  time,  until  lately  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  has  been  small  in  comparison  to 
what  they  are  now,  amounting  to  about  1 70.  Many  of 
these  are  quite  new,  and  amongst  them  are  some 
imported  seedling  varieties.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
of  form  in  the  seedlings,  in  those  of  A.  Verschaffeltii 
especially,  and  which  seem  to  vary  more  as  they  get 
older,  both  in  shape  of  leaf  and  spine,  and  in  the  tint 
of  foliage,  some  being  almost  white  and  others  green, 
the  spines  in  some  being  black,  in  others  almost  yellow, 
while  the  margin  of  leaf  in  some  is  set  with  small 
spines,  others  have  deep  indentations,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  desperate  teeth.  From  New  Grenada  has 
come  a  set  that  have  been  named  horrida  and  Roezlii, 
but  out  of  20  plants  one  cannot  find  two  alike. 
Another  beautiful  species  is  A.  Bessereriana,  the 
plant  being  almost  white,  with  black  spines,  growing 
about  2  feet  through,  and  I  foot  6  inches  high,  with 
the  same  tendency  to  vary.  The  leaves  of  full-grown 
plants  differ  so  much  in  length  and  shape  that  on( 
might  be  excused  if  he  called  them  distinct  species 
They  also  show  good  examples  of  the  mutation  of 
species — deserving  even  of  Mr.  Darwin's  attention.  If 
we  get  seedlings  of  the  older  species  they  invariably 
come  true.  The  same  tendency  to  sport  may  be 
seen  in  seedlings  of  Mammillaria  spinosissima,  though 
other  species  come  true  ;  and  in  Haworthia  margari- 
tifera,  from  one  lot  of  seed,  you  get  five  or  six  varieties. 
This  tendency  to  sport  in  some  species  has  caused 
botanists  to  give  two  or  or  three  names  to  the  sat 
plant,  and  if  nurserymen  fall  into  the  same  error,  ' 
must  not  complain  ;  but  it  would  much  aid  us  all 
more  caution  were  observed,  though  caution  should  r 
lead  into  the  other  extreme,   by  saying,   because  one 
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Agaves  as  Decorative  Plants. 

the  nobler  forms  of  these  plants  are  i 
subtropical  work  in  the  parks?  I 
surprised  to  see  such  tender  subjects 
for  the  winds  to  sport  with,  making  them  look  about 
as  happy  as  the  tropical  birds  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  on  a  winter's  day,  while  the  many  hardy  and 
fine  plants  to  be  found  amongst  the  Agaves  are  almost 
neglected,  though  they  can  be  wintered  better,  and 
will  stand  all  the  cold  and  rain  we  get  from  May  to 
October.  A.  americana,  and  its  varieties,  variegata 
and  striata,  A.  Jacquiniana,  Salmiana,  potatorum, 
and  Fourcroyoides,  are  the  best  for  positions  where 
large  plants  are  required.  There  are  many  dwarfer 
growers  that  can  be  used  with  advantage,  either 
in  vases  or  in  the  open  ground ;  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  A.  Verschaffeltii,  also  A.  Seemanni, 
A,  univittata  and  A,  ccerulescens  may  also  be  used  to 


Gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq. ,  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith. 

Coning  of  Cedrus  Deodara.— I  have  seen  several 
young  trees  this  season,  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  bearing 
cones,  and  I  have  also  observed  the  same  thing  in 
young  specimens  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea.   //. 

The  Premature  Bolting  of  Green  Crops.— 
Mr.  Earley  has  done  good  service  by  calling  attention 
to  this  matter.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact.  From  the  early  days  of  spring,  when  the  winter 
Cabbages  bolted,  in  many  cases  in  whole  battalions, 
down  to  the  pouring  rains  of  one  of  the  wettest 
autumns  we  have  had  for  years,  this  tendency  to  bolt 
has  been  constant  and  well-nigli  universal.  Perhaps 
no  crops  have  suffered  so  much  as  Cauliflowers,  they 
seemed  to  bolt,  to  use  an  Hibernianism,  before  they 
were  formed  ;  in  very  many  instances  the  flower  never 
did  form  aright,  it  spread  out  and  ran  up  into  wiry 
patches,  instead  of  turning  in  or  setting  together 
closely,  as  a  good  Cauliflower  ought  to  do.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spring  Cauliflowers  wintered  under 
glass  or  raised  in  the  spring,  I  have  seen  but  few  per- 
fect heads  this  summer.  I  have  lately  seen  some  fine 
looking  late  plants  of  Veitch's  and  other  varieties,  but 
whether  they  will  keep  close  or  sprawl  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  say.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
bolting  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  but  generally 
the  heads  close  in  first,  and  open  and  bolt  afterwards. 
This  season  they  have  sprawled  and  run  from  the 
beginning, — a  very  important  difference,  and  one  also 
that  makes  the  malady  of  this  season  more  difficult  to 
cure,  and  its  cause  more  mysterious  to  unravel.  This 
also  strengthens  my  belief,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Earley,  "  that  there  is  in  Nature  something  which 
influences  the  aftergrowth  of  plants  long  before 
the  time  arrives  for  the  secret  to  be  unfolded " 
(see  p.  1231,  col.  17).  What  that  something  is 
seems  difficult  to  discover.  Mr.  Earley  almost  says  it 
is  the  most  felicitous  condition  of  growth.  But  he 
concludes  with  querying  why  plants  should  show  this 
remarkable  tendency  to  bolt,  when  surrounded  with 
those  suitable  conditions  ?  Greater  force  maybe  added 
to  this  query  if  we  put  it  thus— Why  should  plants 
surrounded  with  the  most  felicitous  conditions  of  growth 
run  to  seed  prematurely?  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
majority  of  the  plants  ttiat  bolt  are  undersized.  Had 
they  reached  maturity  and  a  maximum  size,  fostered 
with  felicitous  conditions,  one  could  easily  have  under, 
stood  their  rushing  into  seed  ;  but  they  throw  theii 
vitality  into  seed-bearing  before  they  are  half  grown. 
This  fact  seems  to  point  to  a  check,  not  a.  stimulus,  as 
the  cause  of  premature  bolting,  such  as  we  have  had 
this  summer.  Have  we  had  any  such  checks  ? 
have,  all  through  the  season.  The  changes  this  s 
have  been  less  from  drought  to  an  excess  of  water 
from  moderate  heat  to  excessive  cold.  We  have 
scarcely  been  a  month  throughout  the  season  without 
frost,  and  the  loss  of  heat  from  evaporation  has  been 
tremendous.  I  believe  these  changes  of  temperatu 
have  checked  growth,  and  forced  the  plants  to  bolt. 
Possibly  this  theory  will  be  confirmed  by  noting  the 
crops  that  have  bolted  most  freely — Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Sugar-Beet,  Mangels.  As  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  gone,   Parsnips,   Swedes,   Turnips,    Onions, 


,  and  some  have  been  crossed  and  recrosser', 
grown  for  regular  trade  purposes.  1 1 


Will 
and  ; 

suggest  that  the  reason  the   rev.  gentleu..^..   a..u    ...3 
friend  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  them  has  been 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  shade  and  moisture.     I  have 
succeeded   in    obtaining   them  from   Willows    of 
greatly  dissimilar  character,  although  by  recrossing  I 
have  now  intermediate  varieties  between  several  species, 
between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  viminalis,  S.  fragilis 
and    S.    viminalis,    S.    lacustris   and    S.    rivularis,  S. 
iandra  and  S.   amygdalina— in  fact,  X  am  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  species  of  Willows  are  com- 
paratively few,  but  the  number  of  varieties  innumerable, 
d   that  many  of  the   now  called  species    are   only 
rieties.    William  Scaling,  Basford,  Notts. 

Hornets. — Your  correspondent,  at  p.  1358,  asks 
■  any  information  respecting  the  hornet.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  hornet  builds  its  nest  in  any  hole  in  tree, 
house,  or  other  structure,  provided  it  is  dry  and  there 
a  cavity  below  or  outlet  from  the  bottom  of  the  posi- 
>n  where  the  nest  is  placed  or  suspended.  This 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  keeping  the  nest  dry,  or,  as 
Lee  remarks,  the  sap  flows  out  in  large  quantities 
from  the  tree.  This  moisture  is  not  the  sap  of  the  tree, 
the  excrements  which  are  passed  from  the  body  of 
the  insects.  If  you  could  see  a  hornets'  nest,  suspended 
by  the  insect  itself,  there  would  be  a  large  opening 
the  bottom  of  the  nest;  and,  as  the  insects  need,  they 
come  down  to  this  open  part  of  the  nest  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  moisture  above  referred  to.  I,  only  a 
few  days  since,  found  a  hornets'  nest  in  an  attic,  sus- 
pended like  a  small  balloon,  with  the  opening  in  the 
bottom,  from  which  I  carefully  watched  the  hornets. 
The  moisture  from  the  nest  was  so  great  that  it  pene- 
trated the  first  floor  and  continually  dropped  down  on 
the  second  floor.  What  this  moisture  contains,  chemi- 
cally, or  whether  it  would  be  injurious  to  any  living  tree 
and  likely  to  cause  its  death,  1  do  not  know.  If  your 
correspondent  would  dip  some  tow  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  place  it  in  the  hole  as  close  to  the  nest  as  pos- 
sible, and  stop  up  the  holes  with  moist  earth  or  cow- 
dung,  I  have  no  doubt  the  hornets  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  tree  would  certainly  not  be  hurt  by  the  turpen- 
tine. P.  Fry,  Addinglon. 

The  Champion  of  Scotland  Pea. — No  one  can 

doubt  the  usefulness  of  both  trials  of  plants  and  vege- 
tables, and  particularly  Peas,  as  unfortunately  very  few 
gardeners  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  so  many  sorts 
as  Mr.  Draper  has  done.  His  remarks  on  the  quali- 
ties of  some  of  them  show  a  great  difference  from  what 
they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  parti- 
cularly so  the  Champion  of  Scotland,  which  Mr. 
Draper  characterises  as  bad  in  flavour,  and  cannot  be 
recommended.  This  Pea  was  sent  out,  if  I  remember 
right,  by  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh, 
about  lo  or  12  years  ago,  at  which  time  I  ordered 
I  quart,  and  sowed  them  and  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land both  the  same  day,  and  side  by  side.  The 
difference  between  them  in  being  ready  for  gather- 
ing was  very  slight,  the  English  Champion  being  a 
little  earlier  and  rather  lower  in  growth,  but  the  Scotch 
Champion  commenced  podding  much  nearer  tlie 
gi-ound,   with  larger  pods,  well   filled,  and   more   iii 
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number.  When  we  sent  it  to  the  kitchen  my  master, 
whose  favourite  vegetable  was  the  Pea,  considered  it 
the  finest  and  best  flavoured  he  ever  tasted,  and  wished 
me  to  grow  a  good  quantity  of  it  another  year  ;  ever 
since  then  the  best  half  of  my  order  for  Peas 
has  been  the  Champion  of  Scotland.  When  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  its  show  at 
Manchester  I  exhibited  in  three  classes  of  vegetables, 
viz.,  in  the  classes  for  12,  8,  and  6  dishes,  and  was 
awarded  the  2d  prize  in  each  of  them.  I  had  a  good 
dish  of  the  Champion  of  Scotland  Pea  in  each  class, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  the  show  I  met 
Mr.  Baines,  then  a  neighbour  of  mine,  but  now  at 
Southgate,  who  said,  *'I  don't  think  they  have  left  you 
a  single  Pea  on  any  of  the  three  dishes  ;  there  are  the 
empty  pods,  but  those  splendid  Peas  in  the  1st  prize 
collections,  called  Snowden's  Nonsuch,  are  scarcely 
touched."  Some  pods  were  opened,  but  the  Peas 
not  taken  out,  as  was  the  case  with  many  other 
good  dishes  of  Peas  shown.  If  the  Scotch 
Champion  had  been  bad  in  flavour  I  think  he  would 
not  have  received  so  much  favour  from  the  public. 
Therefore  I  conclude  Mr.  Draper  could  not  have  had 
the  true  article,  as  there  are  few  Peas,  under  good 
cultivation,  that  will  give  the  grower  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  every  point  than  the  Champion  of  Scotland. 
James  Smith,  Gr.  to  Wm.  Blinkhorn,  Esq.,  Water- 
dale,  Sutton,  Lancashire. 


circumference.  True  to  its  name,  the  colour  was 
cellent  and  the  flavour  good.  So  much  has  this 
Grape  improved  in  my  estimation,  that  I  propose  to 
lur  stock,  destroy  the  Madresfield  Court,  and 
the  Mrs.  Pince,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  is  an  excellent  Grape.  The 
Golden  Champion,  like  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  for  the 
production  of  large  bunches,  requires  to  be  treated  on 
;he  long  spur  or  long  rod  system  of  pruning,  and  to 
inish  off  the  fruit  well  should  have  a  strong  heat 
;qual  to  that  given  to  the  Muscat.  Alexander  Cramb, 
Tortworth. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Ghent  :  September. — This  with  its  200  horticultural 
establishments,  must  be  the  very  paradise  of  nurserymen, 
and  yet  it  does  not  seem  by  any  means  to  have  any  ex- 
ceptional advantages.  What  can  have  induced  so  many 
to  form  their  establishments  there  more  than  at  Antwerp 
or  Brussels  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  and  with  a  light  and  sandy 
soil,  with  a  climate  which  must  be  cold  and  damp  in 
winter,  the  Ghent  nurserymen  have  managed  to  gain 
for  themselves  a  reputation  which  is  world  wide,  and  a 
success  in  some  special  forms  of  culture  in  which  they 
are  wellnigh  unapproachable.  Where,  for 
are  CameUias  done  as  they  are  here?  I  have 
doubtless,  as  fine  plants  elsewhere,  but  for  qua 


Madresfield  Court  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes. — How  widely  the  report  of  your  correspon- 
dent "  R.  D.,"  on  the  merits  of  these  two  Grapes, 
differs  from  my  experience.  First,  I  would  refer  tc 
the  Madresfield  Court,  which  we  have  growing  in  z 
late  vinery,  budded  on  a  Vine  of  West's  St.  Peter's,  : 
young  plant  headed  down  specially  for  its  accommoda 
tion.  So  far  as  vigour  is  concerned,  no  stock  can  be 
more  desirable.  We  have  had  it  in  a  bearing  state  for 
two  years  past, '  and  each  season,  contrary  to  anticipa 
tion,  it  has  completely  deceived  me.  The  bunches  and 
berries  are  large  ;  nothing  whatever  appears  to  be 
amiss  till  just  before  the  ripening  process  is  completed, 
when  atrophy  overtakes  every  berry,  the  skin  begins 
to  shrivel,  and  so  continues  to  collapse  till  the  flesh  i- 
consumed,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  withered  husks, 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  such  a  defect  is  broughl 
about  by  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  water,  a; 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  The  roots  are 
confined  exclusively  to  an  inside  border,  and  hence 
completely  under  control.  In  the  same  house,  and 
treated  exactly  alike,  we  have  West's  St.  Peter's,  Black 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  While  Tokay,  and  the  M 
Pince,  budded  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  producing 
fruit  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Now,  the  question  may 
he  asked.  If  there  is  no  constitutional  defect  '  ' 
Madresfield  Court,  why  should  these  other  vari( 
so  well  ?  In  a  midsummer  vinery,  where  the  crop 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  we  have  this  kind 
budded  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  find  the 
result  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
Here  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing  excel- 
lent White  Muscats,  and  several  other  varieties  requir- 
ing a  considerable  advance  of  temperature  above  our 
late  vinery  ;  so  we  are,  I  think,  not  justified  in 
ing  any  delect  in  the  Madresfield  Court  to  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  heat.  Most  gardeners  of  experience  will 
admit  that,  quite  independent  of  cultural  ability,  some 
of  our  Grapes  succeed  well  on  a  particular  kind  of 
soil,  but  remove  them  to  that  of  a  different  character, 
whether  physical  or  chemical,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  will  just  be  in  proportion  to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  question  the  accuracy  of  "  R.  D.'s"  report ; 
but  this  I  may  say,  that  a  Vine  of  a  fastidious 
habit,  however  excellent  the  quality  of  its  fruit  may 
be,  can  never  benefit  the  country  at  large.  We 
have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  stock  over  some  varieties  of  the  Grape 
Vine ;  that  there  does  exist  an  active  power  of  some 
kind  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the 
Alicante  worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  instead 
of  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  union,  as  I  had 
expected,  the  very  reverse  happened.  Vitality  was 
much  reduced,  and  the  berries  exceedingly  small  for 
that  kind  when  nourished  by  its  own  roots.  I  made 
another  experiment  by  having  the  White  Tokay  grafted 
on  the  Black  Morocco,  the  Vine  abated  none  of  its 
vigour ;  but  instead  of  the  berries  being  oval,  which  is 
their  true  character,  they  were  round,  more  crisp  in 
the  flesh,  and  smaller  in  size.  Did  time  and  space  per- 
mit, I  could  bring  forward  numerous  cases,  selected 
from  our  hardy  fruit  trees,  where  the  grafting  of  one  kind 
of  Pear  or  Apple  upon  another  variety  either  hastens  or 
retards  maturation,  and  sometimes  produces  barrenness. 
[Pray  do.]  My  first  introduction  to  theGolden  Champion 
was  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  certainly  the  sample  exhibited  was  not  by 
any  means  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  pur. 
chasers.  But  in  opposition  to  appearance  I  ordered  a 
jilant,  and  had  it  budded  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
Tlie  first  year's  produce  was  by  no  means  encouraging, 
several  of  the  berries  were  spotted,  and  consequently 
decayed,  so  I  began  to  believe  that  the  adverse 
opinions  in  circulation  against  it  were  quite  true.  This 
season  circumstances  have  changed  very  much.  We 
have  hardly  had  a  faulty  berry ;  certainly  not  more 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  Some  of  the  bunches 
exceed  3  lb.  in  weight,  the  berries  exceeding  4  inches 


;,  for  vigour  of  growth,  especially 
plants,  we  in  vain  look  elsewhere  for  a  parallel.  It  is 
fi'om  hence  that  those  multitudes  of  small  plants,  which 
fill  our  London  nurseries  and  Covent  Garden  in  the 
season,  come — "innocents,"  too  often,  not  indeed 
'*born  to  bloom  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,"  but  doomed  to  the  gaze  of  the  company 
in  crowded  gas-lighted  drawing-rooms,  and  then  to 
perish, — for  hardy  as  the  Camellia  is,  it  will  not  bear  all 
this  ;  and  then  in  Palms,  in  Cycads,  in  Agaves,  where 
can  we  find  anything  like  the  amount  or  success  of 
cultivation  that  we  can  in  the  Ghent  establishments. 

Amongst  the  many  "Vans"  and  "Vers,"  the  Van 
Houttes,  Van  Geerts,  Verveane,  Vandercruyssens,  &c., 
who  throng  the  list  of  Ghent  nurserymen,  that  of 
Verschaffelt  has  long  been  honourably  distinguished  ; 
the  establishment  of  M.  Ambroise  Verschafielt,  which 
has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Linden,  and  that 
of  M.  Jean  \'cr5chafl-elt,  of  which  I  now  write,  are 
amongst  the  foremost  of  their  class,  and  both  at  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  during  the 
present  season,  the  latter  has  shown  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  his  establishment  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  London  shows,  while  the  genial  character  of 
proprietor  has  won  for  him  many  friends  when  he  has 
come  amongst  us.  His  establishment,  while 
extensive  a  scale  as  Van  Houtte's  or  his  ci 
yet  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the  cultures 
to  which  he  especially  devotes  himself 
on  with  great  care  and  energy,  and  he  is  continu- 
ally importing  from  Mexico,  Africa,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  large  specimens  of  many  of  them.  Orchids 
are  not  much  cultivated  in  Belgium,  excepting  al 
M.  Linden's — whose  collection  of  1200  species  is 
perhaps  unrivalled — to  the  same  extent  as  in  England, 
There  are  not  so  many  amateurs,  and  the  plants  are, 
generally  speaking,  small,  so  that  we  should  in  vair 
look  for  such  Orchid-houses  as  Veitch's,  Williams', 
's,  or  Rollisson's  ;  but  M.  Verschaffelt  grows  his 
moderate  temperature,  so  that  plants  from  here  are 
the  more  likely  to  thrive  than  when  grown  in  a  higher 
temperature ;  but  in  his  Orchid-house  I  noticed  a 
few  remarkable  things.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  new 
plant  from  Guiana,  somewhat  in  appearance  like  an 
Alocasia,  but  with  leaves  of  such  a  substance  that  they 
might  be  very  easily  taken  for  leather,  while  the  leaf- 
stalks were  like  those  leathery  stalks  of  seaweed  so 
common  on  our  shores  ;  the  genus  of  the  plant  does  not 
yet  to  be  known.  Here  also  were  quantities 
of  the  curious  Tillandsia  argentea  ;  some  placed  on  the 
dead  trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  looked  remarkably  well — 
fact  it  seems  most  accommodating,  for  M.  Ver- 
schaffelt assured  me  he  had  grown  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
in  Sphagnum,  peat,  on  blocks  of  wood,  on  Tree  Ferns, 
and  never  lost  a  plant,  while  he  has  got  a  large  number 
of  young  plants  ;  so  that,  rootless  though  they  be, 
they  multiply  freely.  Here  also  were  good  plants  of 
Plumieria  bicolor,  an  Apocynaceous  plant,  white  with 
yellow  centre,  very  free  flowering,  and  likely  to  be  very 
useful  as  an  oraamental  plant.  In  another  house  I 
noticed  some  magnificent  plants  of  the  fine  Crinum 
amabile,  one  of  those  fine  old  plants  which  novelties 
have  elbowed  out  of  the  way  ;  also  a  very  remarkable 
Hemerocallis,  with  variegated  foliage,  one  half  of  the 
leaf  white,  the  other  green,  and  with  so  curiously 
formed  a  growth,  that  looking  at  the  back  of  the  plant 
it  seemed  to  be  all  white,  and  in  the  front  all  green. 
There  were  also  some  grand  plants  of  Musa  Ensete,  a 
plant  so  valuable  for  subtropical  gardening  from  its 
showy  appearance  and  rapidity  of  growth 

But  the  greater  portion  of  the  houses  here  are  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree  Ferns,  and  simila; 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  which  are  so  much  mon 
valued  on  the  Continent  than  with  us— and  magnificent 
indeed  are  some  of  the  plants  ;  while  Palms  for  the 
million  is  no  idle  word,  for  here  we  see  pots  of  Chama;- 
rops  excelsa  with  50  seedling  plants  for  sale  at  40  fr.  ; 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  the 


ficent  specimens,  both  home-grown  and  imported 
specimens  ;  amongst  the  most  remarkable  were  Alten- 
cycadaefolia,  horrida,  and  the  very  striking 
Lehmanni.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  admiration  which 
these  plants  excite  amongst  the  Continental  horticul- 
turists, and  do  very  much  wonder  that  those  who  have 
large  conservatories  with  us  do  not  grow  them  more 
than  they  do.  Of  Tree  Ferns  there  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  Cibotium  princeps,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  and  dealbata  excelsa,  although 
some  of  the  large  plants  had  just  been  sent  away. 
The  collection  of  Agaves  is  wonderful.  M.  Verschaf- 
felt cultivates  upwards  of  100  species,  and  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  seedling  plant 
large  specimens.  Of  the  latter  he  has  some, 
such  as  dentata,  for  which  he  asks  ^^40  ;  of 
horrida  (well  named)  an  unique  example  ;  Kerchovei 
and  Kerchovei  macrodonta,  very  large  ;  dealbata 
ma,  very  remarkable ;  laticincta,  a  dwarf  species, 
bright  lustrous  green,  largely  pencilled  with  white  ; 
Nissoni,  with  a  large,  deep,  golden-yellow  line  in  the 
ntre  of  the  leaves  ;  Verschalfeltii,  of  which  there  is 
large  quantity  of  imported  plants,  and  one  with 
golden-yellow  bands  on  the  leaves  ;  while  pulvei-ulenta, 
filifera,  univittata,  marginata,  and  other  fine  varieties, 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  sizes.  Amongst  them  was  a 
plant  which  had  all  the  appearance  at  first  of  an 
Agave,  but  which  was  in  truth  Echeveria  agavoides — 
one  that  is  destined,  if  subtropical  gardening  holds  its 
own  with  us,  to  be  brought  into  extensive  use.  There 
are  a  couple  of  plants  of  it  at  Kew,  and  at  another 
place  on  the  Continent,  but  otherwise  it  is  confined 
to  this  establishment.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
propagate  it  in  any  way,  but  M.  Verschaffelt  re- 
received  a  quantity  of  seed  from  Mexico,  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  young 
plants  ;  out-of-doors  it  comes  with  a  beautiful  rosy 
margin,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  be  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  our  succulents  for  summer 
gardening. 

Passing  to  the  out-of-door  department,  I  saw  a  large 
quantity  of  those  beautiful  standard  and  pyramidal 
Bays,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  others  for  which  the  Ghent 
nurserymen  are  so  famous,  and  which  they  do  so  well. 
Some  plants  here  are  worth  6oof  the  pair,  and  for 
terraces,  for  public  places,  where  a  regular  form  is 
desirable,  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The  standard 
Orange  trees  many  saw  at  Kensington  not  long  ago, 
and  although  much  admii-ed,  they  did  not  find,  as 
the  Agaves  did,  purchasers.  There  were  immense 
quantities  of  DracKna  indivisa,  Camellias  of  all  sizes, 
and  the  other  cultures  of  a  Belgian  nursery.  There 
were  also  some  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  variegated 
form  of  Fhormium  tenax  ;  two  were  especially  notice- 
able—  Cookii,  ilwarf,  very  pretty,  and  distinctly 
margined  with  brown  ;  and  one  unnamed  variety,  with 
a  splendid  band  of  a  rosy-yellow  hue.  There  was  also 
a  variegated  variety  of  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  which  will 
be  useful  as  a  bedding  plant ;  it  is  very  free  and  very 
pretty.  While  speaking  of  the  outdoor  department,  I 
should  say  that  M.  Verschaffelt  speaks  in  very  warm 
terms  of  Delphinium  nudicaule,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  considering  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best  introductions  of  late  years  for  the  herbaceous 
border. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  establishment,  feel- 
of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  sketch  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  its  resources  and  the  value 
of  its  cultures,  but  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  inform- 
ng  those  who  have  not  visited  Ghent  of  some  of  those 
special  cultures  for  which  it  has  become  famous. 
D.,  Deal.  


fnlias  0f  i0xrli5. 


The  Lichen  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton.  Shrewsbury:  printed  for  the  author,  1871. 
Svo,  pp.  470. 
This  is  a  book  which  will  find  its  way  directly,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  very  difficult  class  of  plants  of  which 
it  treats.  The  author  is  a  veteran  worker  in  the  field, 
and  weU-known  as  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject. 
His  monograph  of  the  British  Angiocai-pous  Lichens, 
published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  185 1,  with  full 
dissections  and  drawings  of  the  spores  of  all  the  species, 
marks  an  era  in  its  literature.  lie  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Lichens  the  full  resources 
of  the  modern  compound  microscope,  and  to  introduce 
that  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  spores  which, 
during  the  last  generation,  has  completely  revolutionised 
their  species  limitation.  Since  his  first  work  he  has 
published  an  extensive  fasciculus  of  specimens  of  the 
British  species,  and  many  detached  papers  in  the  "Annals 
of  Natural  History"  and  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  It  was  quite  expected  that  he  would  under- 
take many  years  ago  a  general  handbook  of  the  British 
species,  but  he  has  delayed  to  do  this  till  the  present 
year,  and  in  1S61  a  Manual  was  published  by  Mr. 
Mudd,  now  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
in  which  all  the  species  then  known  in  the  island  were 
excellently  marshalled  and  described.  From  the 
';  while  Latania  borbonica,'  I  recondite  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  delicate  mam- 


Corypha  australis,   Cham.-erops  Fortune!,   were  to  be  I  pulation  required  to  see  the  spores,  there  are  probably 
had  by  the  thousand.     Of  Zamias  there  were  some  I  fewerstudentsof  Lichens  than  any  other  class  ot  crypto 
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gamic  plants.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  country  there 
not  more  than  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  collectors 
now  living  actively  engaged  in  studying  them,  but  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  they  have  worked  ma 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  since  Mr.  Mudd 
book  appeared  the  number  of  species  known  in  th 
country  has  been  increased  more  than  50  per  cent, 
what  was  500  in  round  numbers  in  1861  having  been 
augmented  to  nearly  Soo  in  the  present  work. 

The  state  of  the  classification  of  Lichens  much 
resembles  that  of  Ferns.  There  are  two  schools  of 
classifiers,  butli  agreed  substantially  as  to  the  circum 
scription  and  definition  of  groups  higher  than  genera, 
but  differing  materially  in  the  number  of  genera  they 
make  and  the  kind  of  characters  on  which  they  found 
them.  Mudd,  like  Hoerber  and  Massolongo  on  the 
Continent,  was  a  "splitter"  of  genera,  not  keeping 
together  in  the  same  genus  species  with  asci  and 
spores  decidedly  dissimilar  in  character,  and  in  conse- 
quence using  new  names  copiously.  Leighton  follows 
Nylander  almost  implicitly,  making  much  fewer  genera, 
retaining,  for  instance,  Lecidea,  with  233  British 
species  intact,  and  not  deviating  conspicuously  in  tiiis 
respect  from  the  path  chalked  out  by  Acharius  and 
Fries,  except  that,  of  course,  the  genera  of  the  older 
writers,  shown  clearly  not  to  be  autonomous,  like 
Lepraria,  are  rejected.  In  Lichens,  fortunately,  the 
two  schools  do  not  difier  materially  in  the  number  of 
species  they  admit,  both  being  willing  freely  to  charac- 
terise and  name  a  host  of  forms  which  exist  with  a 
comparatively  less  clearly  marked  individuality  under 
the  heading  of  varieties.  If  these  are  counted  the 
number  of  forms  now  known  in  Britain  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  a  thousand.  But  besides  the  difference 
caused  by  the  added  species  and  a  different  plan  of 
genus-limitation,  there  is  another  important  innovation 
in  the  work  of  1S71  as  compared  with  that  of  1S61,  as 
Leighton,  here  again  following  Nylander,  brings 
chemistry  into  requisition,  using  largely  as  character- 
istic the  results  obtained  by  treating  the  thallus  with 
hydrate  of  potash  and  hypochlorite  of  lime.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  he  makes  species  founded  solely  on  chemical 
grounds,  but  he  considers  that  chemical  characters 
fiirnisli  a  great  help  in  their  discrimination,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Parmelia,  founds  his  sub-genera 
entirely  upon  them. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  is 
worked  out  veiy  carefully.  The  author  traces  each  of 
them  through  Britain  by  means  of  the  iS  botanical 
provinces  used  for  flowering  plants  and  Ferns  in 
Watson's  "  Cybele  Britannica,"  and  througli  Ireland 
by  means  of  tlie  similar  divisions  used  in  Moore  and 
More's  "  Cybele  Hibemica."  lie  gives  special  stations 
copiously,  with  the  names  of  the  authorities  on  which 
they  rest,  and  devotes  a  line  to  an  account  of  the 
general  world  distribution  of  each  species.  So  that 
although  we  know  really  far  less  about  the  dispersion 
within  our  island  of  Lichens  than  of  Mosses,  ■ 
now  that  of  the  former  much  move  thoroughly  worked 
out,  and  the  blanks,  wliich  want  filling  up  for  eacl 
species,  clearly  shown.  The  parts  of  the  island  whicl 
the  author  mentions  as  still  almost  unexplored,  are  the 
whole  of  the  north  and  north-western  counties  of  .Scot- 
land, including  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  Shetland 
isles  ;  nearly  the^whole  of  the  north,  north-west,  and 
midland  counties  of  Ireland  ;  in  England,  the  counties 
of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Stafford,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
and  Northampton  ;  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  and 
large  districts  in  North  Wales.  He  intimates  that  he 
will  gladly  receive  Lichens  from  any  of  these  tracts, 
and  that  he  intends  to  prepare  a  conspectus  of  all  the 
Lichens  hitherto  discovered  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  he  proposes  to  issue  shortly  new  sets  of  specimens, 
cotaining  from  150  to  200  species,  to  illustrate  the 
principal  genera,  and  that  for  both  of  these 
named  publications  he  is  ready  to  receive  the  r 
subscribers. 


disciform  receptacle  of  series  i  to  5,  and 
with  that  of  series  6  ;  that  next,  attention  has 
directed  to  the  difference  between  Lichens 
exposed  spores,  and  Lichens  in  which  the  spores 
are  permanently  contained  in  asci,  and 
bedded  inside  the  disc  of  apothecia,  as  in  series 
2  to  4,  and  that  series  2  to  4  agree  with  one  another 
essentially  in  the  nature  of  the  fructification,  but  differ 
mainly  in  the  habit  of  the  thallus  ?  These  are  points 
that  should  be  clearly  brought  out  in  the  key,  for  they 
are  the  very  first  things  which  a  student  of  Lichens  need 
to  be  taught,  and  which,  when  he  gets  a  book  of  this 
kind,  he  expects  to  have  clearly  explained  to  him.  No 
one  is  better  able  to  unfold  these  elementary  points 
than  the  writer  of  this  handbook  ;  and  we  trust  that, 
when  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  he  will  both  give  a 
structural  introduction,  and  recast  and  amplify  his 
general  clavis,  so  that  a  student  possessing  no  other 
book  on  the  subject  may  be  able  to  use  this  as  a  guide 
in  his  practical  daily  work,  and  that  he  will  entirely 
strike  out  all  such  definitions  as  "  Tribe  14.  Lecanora. 
—Apothecia  lecanorine,"  and  "  Tribe  iS.  Pyrenocarpa. 
— Apothecia  pyrenodine,"  which  give  no  more  infor- 
mation to  a  student  than  the  mere  occurrence  of 
the  name  of  the  tribe  would,  standing  by  itself 
in  a  catalogue.  The  entire  want  of  an  index  of 
species  will  involve  a  great  loss  of  time  upon  those 
who  use  the  book.  Verrucaria  has  113  species,  and 
Lecidea  233  ;  and,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  only  way 
to  find  one  of  the  latter  is  to  search  for  it  over  the 
no  pages  the  genus  covers.  This,  coupled  with  the 
sparing  citation  of  synonyms,  will  puzzle  all  but  the 
few  thoroughly-experienced  special  Lichenologists 
exceedingly.  To  take  an  instance,  some  half-dozen 
Lichens  are  thoroughly  familiar  to  British  collectors 
under  the  generic  name  Borrera,  under  which  everyone 
at  home  and  abroad  knew  them  for  a  whole  generation. 
Let  us  suppose  a  student  trying  to  find  these  here.  He 
will  look  first  for  the  generic  name  in  the  index,  and  not 
find  it ;  then  perhaps  turn  over  the  pages  in  search  of 
still  without  success,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  occur 
all.  If  he  be  easily  daunted,  or  his  time  be  short, 
he  will  lay  down  the  book  in  despair.  If  he  be  very 
energetic  and  persevering,  he  will  search  on  and  find 
plants  with  the  same  specific  names  placed,  one  under 
Evernia,  and  the  others  under  Physcia.  These  are 
really  the  plants  he  requires,  but  a  beginner  will  not 
get  much  help  towards  knowing  it  by  the  only  refer- 
nces  that  are  given,  and  before  he  can  be  sure,  will 
eed  to  compare  his  specimens  with  the  generic  and 
specific  diagnoses  in  detail. 
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The  point  which  strikes  us  in  glancing  over  the  booh 
as  most  open  to  criticism,  is  the  little  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  beginners. 
When  we  get  down  to  species  the  descriptions  are  by 
no  means  unduly  curtailed,  but  many  terms  are  used 
which  are  entirely  peculiar  to  modern  lichenology,  and 
there  is  no  glossary  or  general  explanation  of  organo- 
graphy, and  the  range  of  structure  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  such  as  is  carefully  given  both  by 
Nylander  and  Mudd.  The  introductory  key  to  the 
tribes  and  genera,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  a 
book  like  this,  is  so  drawn  up  that  it  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  understand  their  essential  characters  by 
using  it  alone.  Take  for  instance  the  six  series  of 
Lichenacei,  the  family  including  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  the  species,  which  stand  as  follows  : — 

Series  i.  J^pico/r/odei. Spores  pulverulent  on  surface 
of  fructification. 

Series  2.  Cladodel  (no  doubt  a  misprint  for  Cladeni- 
odei). — Thallus  foliolose  ;  apothecia  terminal  on  podetia, 
bratorine. 

Series  3.  .ffawaforft/. —Thallus  efoliolose,  puticulose, 
or  filamentose  ;  apothecia  lecanorine. 

Series 4.  PhyUodei.--1\a&xii  foliaceus,  depressed,  lobed. 

Series  S-  /'/acorfw.— Thallus  crustaceous,  squamose, 
radiate,  granulose,  powderv,  or  evanescent. 

Series  6.  Pyrenodd. — Fructification  in  closed  recep- 
tacles. 

Who  would  gather  from  this  that  is  intended  in  the 
first  instance  to  establish  a  contrast  between  the  open 


New  Winter  G.a.kden  in  Edinburgh.— That 
the  love  of  floriculture  and  the  pursuit  of  botany  as  a 
pleasant  and  useful  study  are  making  rapid  progress 
among  all  classes  of  the  people  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  numberless  gardens  which  are  springing  uj 
around  the  city,  the  care  which  is  bestowed  on  the  cul 
tivation  of  villa  plots,  and  the  large  attendance  of  stu 
dents  of  both  sexes  at  lectures  given  by  Professor  Bal 
four  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  general  interest  to  hear  of  a  new  place  of 
public  resort,  where  tlie  rarer  forms  of  plants  may  bi 
studied,  and  the  love  of  beautiful  ilowers  gialified 
Although  the  houses  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  open 
to  the  public,  yet  they  are  not  always  available  to  thi 
amateur  florist  or  botanist.  It  is  only  on  certain  day: 
of  the  week  that  admission  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
moreover,  for  a  large  class  of  persons,  the  distance  of 
the  gardens  from  the  city  practically  bars  the  way 
enjoyment  and  improvement.  The  opening  of  the  m 
winter  garden  which  has  been  erected  at  Haymarketby 
Messrs  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  nurserymen,  may  there- 
fore be  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest, 
more  especially  by  residents  in  the  West  End,  to  whom 
its  benefits  will  be  most  accessible.  About  eighteen 
months  ago,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  obtained 
from  the  governors  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital  a  feu  of 
an  acre  and  three-quarters  of  the  ground  lying  east  of 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  which  had  formerly  been  occu- 
pied by  them  as  a  nursery.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  was  feued  off  for  the  streets  now  known  as 
Magdala  Crescent  and  Coates  Gardens,  and  the  portion 
now  in  question  lies  between  these  two  handsome 
ranges  of  dwelling-houses.  On  this  feu,  Messrs. 
Oownie,  Laird  &  Laing  agreed  with  the  superiors  to 
erect  a  winter  garden,  and  Mr.  Downie,  accordingly, 
after  visiting  many  of  the  largest  conservatories  in  the 
country,  designed  the  elegant  structure  which  has  now 
been  completed.  The  conservatory,  from  its  extent 
and  beauty,  enhances  considerably  the  amenity  of  the 
district,  and,  when  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  attractive  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. It  has  two  fronts — the  fajade  facing  the  Glas- 
gow Road  and  a  side  elevation  abutting  upon  Coates 
Gardens.  The  main  front  is,  of  course,  the  most 
ornate,  and  viewed  from  the  Glasgow  Road,  its  hand- 
some proportion  at  once  strikes  the  visitor.  The  prin- 
■pal  house  is  130  feet  long — the  end  gables  and  the 
rst  course  being  of  polished  freestone,  while  a  glass 
iperstnicture  rises  in  three  stages— the  first  of  plain, 
the  second  of  ground,  and  the  third  of  figured  glass. 
Each  stage  is  marked  off  with  ornamental  iron  fret- 
work extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  block,  which  is  50  feet 


wide  and  30  long,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
dome  65  feet  high.  East  and  west  of  this  central  hall 
extend  wings  30  feet  wide  and  26  feet  high,  surmounted 
at  tlie  ends  by  lanterned  pinnacles  with  ornamental 
finials.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  constructed  in 
graceful  cui-ves,  and  is  supported  by  light  iron  pillars. 
At  right  angles  to  the  main  building  and  running  in  a 
northerly  direction,  is  an  annexe  50  feet  in  length  by 
28  in  breadth.  In  each  wing  are  retiring  and  waiting- 
rooms,  and  these  are  surmounted  externally  by  the 
royal  arms  in  carved  work,  and  by  ornamental  vases 
containing  variegated  Aloes.  The  interior  of  the  large 
house  has  not  yet  been  completely  finished ;  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
effect  when  furnished  with  plants  and  flowers.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  mosaic  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  painted 
a  delicate  stone  colour,  the  panels  being  relieved  with 
stripes  of  red  and  blue  and  gilt  headings.  At  each  end 
large  mirrors  are  let  into  the  walls,  by  which  the 
long  rows  of  plants  and  flowers  will  be  reproduced 
ad  infinitum.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  are  to  be 
planted  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Aloes,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  hothouse  plants  ;  while  ranged  along  the 
sides  are  placed  iron  perforated  tables  for  pot  and 
ornamental  foliaged  plants.  In  heating  the  main 
building  no  fewer  than  1650  feet  of  hot-water  piping 
are  employed  ;  and  ordinary  water  pipes  have  been 
laid  all  round  the  house,  to  afford  facilities  in  watering 
the  plants.  Beneath  the  dome  a  large  terra-cotta 
fountain  has  been  erected,  and  the  pleasing  music  of 
the  rippling  water  will  enhance  the  other  attractions 
of  the  place.  Leaving  the  main  building,  a  covered 
way  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  Fern-house,  which  is 
37  feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  from  which  an  orna- 
mental spiral  staircase  leads  to  the  long  range  of  houses 
forming  the  east  of  Coates  Gardens  front.  These  houses, 
which  are  1 88  feet  long  by  17  broad,  and  are  heated 
with  930  feet  of  piping,  stand  on  a  terrace  which  slopes 
up  from  the  street — the  slope  being  tastefully  laid  out 
in  flower  beds.  Seen  from  Coates  Gardens,  this  range, 
although  not  so  ornate  as  the  main  front,  has  a  very 
chaste  effect — the  centre  block  having  a  lantern  roof 
capped  with  ornamental  iron  fretwork.  Within  the 
grounds,  and  running  parallel  with  the  main  building, 

not  visible  from  the  street,  are  a  series  of  new 
stove,  green,  and  propagating  houses,  extending  to 
40S  feet  by  16  feet  broad,  and  heated  by  means  of 
300  feet  of  piping.  The  heating  power  is  supplied 
from  a  large  boiler  placed  in  the  potting-sheds  beneath 

terrace  houses,  and  the  smoke  is  carried  away 
through  two  flues  carried  up  the  gable  of  the  dwelling- 

E  erected  to  the  north  of  the  winter  gardens.  The 
whole  of  the  houses  are  thoroughly  aired  by  means  of 
patent  lever  ventilators.  A  considerable  amount 
of  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  painting, 
tile-laying,  &c.,  before  the  whole  of  the  houses  can  be 
furnished  with  plants  and  flowers  ;  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  winter  garden  will  be  opened  about  the  New 
Year,  when  a  good  display  of  blossoming  plants  will  be 
most  acceptable.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  large 
building  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Cruikshanks  & 
Sons,  horticultural  builders,  Arbroath,  and  the 'houses 
on  the  terrace  by  Mr.  David  Lowe,  Gilmorc  Park. 
The  Scotsman. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 


Chrysanthmiums  will  shortly  assert  their  claim  to  be 
considered  the  most  popular  of  our  early  winter  decora- 
tive plants,  and  though  I  do  not  think  the  firm  growth 
latterly  made  will  be  capable  of  standing  much  frost 
out-of-doors,  I  anticipate  a  capital  display  in  all 
instances  where  protection  from  frost  is  afforded.  It 
will  no  doubt  have  been  observed  that  I  have  almost 
invariably  refrained  from  making  any  suggestions  as  to 
affording  liquid  manure  to  growing  plants,  because  I 
hold  the  opinion  that  better  flower-producing  growths 
are  made  without  supplying  so  stimulating  an  aid. 
Now,  however,  that  the  flowers  are  actually  expanding, 
good  manure  water  should  be  afforded  abundantly,  and 
the  result  will  show  itself  in  the  production  of  blooms 
of  extreme  beauty.  Those  plants  which  are  placed 
under  cover,  and  the  pots  of  which  are  not  plunged, 
will  be  found  to  get  dry  very  quickly,  and  will  there- 
fore require  to  be  frequently  watered,  notwithstanding 
the  dulness  of  the  season.  To  neglect  them  in  this 
matter  will  assuredly  be  injurious  to  the  blooms, 
as  well  as  cause  the  plants  unnecessarily  to  shed  many 
of  their  leaves,  a  contingency  by  all  means  to  be 
guarded  against.  Where  temporary  protection  only  is 
afforded,  and  consequently  the  necessities  of  other 
plants  have  not  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  plants  to  occasionally  syringe  them  over- 
head. See  to  the  potting  up  of  any  plants  that  are 
intended  for  late  flowering,  and  bring  the  necessary 
operation  of  tying -up  of  such  plants  as  need  it  to  a  close. 
Finish  thinning  out  Pot  Mignonette  for  late  display, 
subsequently  making  the  soil  firm  around  the  base  of  each 
plant ;  after  which  the  pots  should  be  placed  upon 
light,  airy  shelves,  or  in  some  similar  position.  Give 
to  Tree  Violets^  now  about  to  flower  in  pots,  occasional 
moderate  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Camellias 
will  now  require  constant  attention  in  the  matter  of 
affording  an  uniform  supply  of  root  moisture,  other- 
wise there  will  be  some  risk  of  their  shedding  their 
blooms.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  supply  is 
quite  as  likely  to  end  in  a  like  injurious  tendency  ; 
hence  the  need  of  such  an  amount  of  care  as  I  have 
suggested.  The  surfaces  of  the  pots  of  these,  and  other 
similar  plants,  will  often,  and  especially  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  retentive  of  moisture,  become  uncleanly,  or  green 
around  their  outer  sides,  which  also  in  itself  tends  to 
increase  the  above  evil.  These  should,  therefore, 
whenever  such  is  the  case,  be  thoroughly  well 
scrubbed  over,  at  the  same  time  the  drainage  should 
be  seen  to,  and,  if  necessary,  the  pots  raised  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  air  can  act  more  freely  upon 
each,  and  so  exert  to  the  full  its  drying  influence.  The 
night  temperature  in  stoves  proper  should  not  by  any 
means  exceed  60°  at  this  date,  and  onward  for 
some  time  to  come.  Continue  to  pot  off  successionally 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria  seedlings  as  they  attain  to  a  size 
befitting  the  operation,  and  give  a  slight  shift  to  any 
old  plants  which  have  made  good  progress  since  they 
were  last  potted.  The  coolest  and  dampest  end  of  any 
structure  should  be  reserved  for  them,  direct  heat  from 
any  kind  of  actual  heating  mediums  being  antagonistic 
to  their  well-being,  whenever  they  are  maintained  in 
too  close  proximity  thereto.  Let  any  old  plants  of 
Cape  Pelargoniums  which  have  advanced  mate- 
rially in  the  matter  of  autumn  growth,  and  the  roots 
of  which  moderately  fill  their  pots — the  latter  being 
of  such  a  size  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  shiftmg 
again  at  this  dull  season — be  now  forced  gently  into  a 
state  of  semi-rest  by  partially  withholding  water  from 
them  and  by  affording  air  freely.  Do  not  under  any 
circumstances   maintain   climbing  plants   too  densely 


above  those  which  may  be  of  value  underneath  them. 
Where  there  is  a  demand  for  early  forced  flowers,  it 
will  be  necessai-y  now  to  introduce  a  plant  or  two  of 
Camellias,  the  buds  upon  which  are  prominent,  into 
moderate  heat.  The  earliest  Hyacinths  and  Tulips, 
with  Narcissi,  should  also  be  introduced  into  the 
forcing  pit,  as  well  as  such  subjects  as  Salvias, 
the  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Richardia  sthiopica),  various 
Amaryllis,  such  as  A.  formosissiina,  A.  crocata  and 
A.  sarniensis,  Pentas  carnea,  Pleione  lagetiaria,  Thnn- 
bergia  laurifolia,  Solomon's  Seal  [Polygonatum], 
Genistas,  Hoteia  japonica,  Cannas  of  the  indica 
type,  whose  natural  season  of  blooming  is  December ; 
Tree  or  perpetual  Pinks,  Picotees  or  Carnations, 
Roses,  and  Cyclamens.  Seedling  Neniophilas  sown  a 
month  ago  to  flower  on  shelves  in  the  early  spring 
should  be  now  potted  singly  into  60-sized  pots. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 

Much  difficulty  will  the  Pine  grower  experience  now 
who  has  to  deal  with  the  main  stock  and  actual  fruiters, 
some  of  which,  it  may  be,  are  ripening,  and  all  in  the 
same  house.  Those  swelling  their  fruit  require  a  close, 
snug,  warm  position,  whilst  fruits  that  have  finished 
swelling  should  be  maintained  as  near  to  the  pipes  or 
flue  as  possible,  all  felicitous  surroundings  being  made 
the  most  of  Berries  often  decay  in  large  bunches  of 
Grapes  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  this  period  of  the 
year  ;  hence  an  almost  incessant  daily  watch  must  be 
kept  on  all,  in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
dry  atmosphere  with  gentle  artificial  warmth.  Delay 
not  in  procuring  the  necessary  protecting  materials, 
whether  fermenting  or  otherwise,  for  the  protection  of 
out-door  Vine  borders  attached  to  those  Vineries  which 
are  to  be  forced  early.  I  have  suggested  previously 
how  desirable  it  is  in  the  early  autumn  to  place  a  good 
thick  covering  of  dry  material  over  them  to  avert  the 
loss  of  natural  and  latent  heat  which  otherwise  has 
taken  place.  It  is  better  far  to  economise  such  warmth 
as  the  ground  naturally  possesses,  than  to  allow  the 
heat  to  fly  away  and  be  obliged  to  resort  to  such  a  poor 
substitute  when  a  little  warmth  is  required.  I  need 
add  little  at  this  time  to  my  former  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  early  pruning,  cleansing,  and  preparing  of 
successional  houses,  which  come  under  this  heading. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Red,  white,  and  black  Currants  may  now  be  planted ; 
in  doing  so  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  best 
varieties  only  be  planted,  as  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  good  and  bad  cannot  be  well  estimated  in  an 
imaginary  manner.  Raby  Castle,  La  Fertile,  and  a 
variety  I  have  heard  called  the  Marseilles,  are  the 
best  reds,  the  former  being  a  good  hanging  variety. 
Of  White  Currants  there  is  but  the  White  Dutch,  with 
its  half-dozen  synonyms,  to  choose  from.  Black 
Currants  have  long  been  represented  in  Black  Naples 
and  Ogden's  Black,  though  these  are  exceeded,  in  the 
matter  of  increased  fertility  and  a  betterhangingcapacity, 
by  Lee's  Prolific  Black.  This  is  also  a  good  time 
to  plant  Rasphei-ry  canes.  Of  the  several  varieties. 
Carter's  Prolific  and  Fastolf  are  the  best,  generally 
speaking.  Prince  of  Wales  (Cutbush's)  is  a  remarkable 
grower  ;  Autumn  Black,  October  Red,  and  October 
White  being  equal  to  any  of  their  respective  colours. 
To  economise  space  and  much  ultimate  outlay  for 
stakes  and  labour,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  these  in  rows 
of  not  less  than  4  feet  apart,  and  to  place  thereto  a 
permanent  wire  fence.  This  need  not  be  higher  than 
3  feet,  and  with  two  wires  only,  as  much  vigour  is  lost 
by  pruning  Raspberry  canes  too  little,  leaving  the  top 
buds  to  carry  the  crop  at  a  height  of  many  feet,  whilst 
the  lower  and  riper  eyes  remain  dormant. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Any  Capsicums,  Chilies,  or  Tomatos,  which  are  still 
unripe,  should  be  gathered  and  removed  into  a  warm, 
dry  atmosphere,  to  ripen  off  better.  Remove  from 
the  open  ground  all  Endive,  tied  or  not,  intended  for 
winter  use  a  few  months  or  weeks  hence,  as  a  firost 
would  destroy  much  of  them.  The  same  remarks  also 
apply  to  all  good  usable  Lettuces.  Those  who  possess 
cloches,  or  any  of  Rendle's  protecting  tiles,  &c., 
should  use  them  for  such  purposes  with  all  despatch, 
as  a  sharp  frost  may  visit  us  at  any  time  now.  Those 
who  have  spare  time  should  prepare  straw  hurdles,  or 
any  other  kind  of  temporary  protection,  to  be  ready  for 
the  advent  of  King  Frost.  At  this  period.  Walks  may 
be  turned,  or  gravelled,  Box  edgings  planted,  and 
suchlike  operations  entered  upon  when  time  suflicient 
is  to  be  found.  Remove  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  and 
well  trench  the  ground  subsequently.  Make  a  sowing 
oi  Broad  Beans  to  stand  through  the  winter  for  the 
earliest  spring  crop.  Turn  up  a  dry  piece  of  ground, 
and  let  the  surface  become  mellowed  over  with  the 
action  of  the  air,  preparatory  to  sowing  the  first  crop  of 
Peas  at  an  early  date.  As  for  the  rest,  though  little 
can  be  suggested  in  a  Calendar  at  this  dull  season, 
abundance  of  work  will  exist  in  the  necessary  cleaning 
up  of  dead  leaves  and  other  litter  which  accumulates  so 
quickly  now.    W'.  E. 

TOWN  GARDENING. 

Grass  Plots  and  Verges  should  now  be  well  rolled, 
and  mowed  for  the  last  time  this  season.  The  edgings 
should  also  be  trimmed  with  the  edging  iron,  and  the 
gravel-walks  be  cleared  of  weeds,  swept,  or  turned, 
and  rolled  once  or  twice  a-week,  which  will  give  a  neat 
and  agreeable  appearance  to  the  garden  for  th( 
The  altering  and  making  of  gravel  walks  should 


be  proceeded  with,  as  well  as  the  laying  of  turf,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  before  severe  weather  sets  in. 
Dahlias  and  Marvel  of  Peru  should  now  be  cut  down 
to  within  3  inches  of  the  ground,  be  taken  up,  and 
placed  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  when  they  should  be 
put  away  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  for  the  winter.  The 
Jris  germanica,  a  most  useful  plant  for  town, 
including  its  many  beautiful  varieties,  should  now  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  plantmg 
them  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  The  follow- 
ing Bulbs  should  be  at  once  planted  to  insure  success  : — 
Tulips:  plant  3  inches  deep  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
root ;  each  hole  should  be  made  with  a  trowel,  and  a 
little  silver  sand  put  in  and  around  the  root.  Hyacinths 
treat  in  the  same  manner,  but  Crocuses  must  only  be 
put  in  2  inches  deep.  To  flower  the  Hyacinths  in 
perfection,  they  should  be  planted  in  beds,  which  can 
be  hooped  over,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  excessive 
rains  and  frost.  Plant  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
stake  them  to  protect  them  from  rocking  about,  and 
cover  the  roots  with  rotten  dung.  Defer  planting 
Evergreens  till  spring  ;  for,  if  planted  now,  they  get 
choked  with  soot  and  dirt,  and  do  not  start  so  freely 
as  in  spring.   J.  D. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

*»*  Carriage  of  Parcels.— We  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  render  assistance  in  the  matter  of  naming 
plants,  fruits,  Fungi,  &c.,  but  our  correspondents 
should  remember  that  this  entails,  on  our  part,  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  expense, 
and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  pay  the  carriage  of  their 
parcels.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  done,  we  shall 
rigidly  adhere  to  our  rule  of  not  receiving  such  commu- 

Article  for  Insertion  :  Messrs.  S.  The  writer  had 
no  authority  for  making  any  such  assertion. 

Double  White  Bramble  :£.  y.  IV.  The  double  White 
Bramble  is  seldom  met  with.  The  Messrs.  Osbom  ^ 
Sons  have  informed  us  that  they  possessed  the  plant  for 
many  years,  but  have  found  it  difficult  to  increase,  and 
it  rarely  flowers  with  them. 

Double  Apple:  R.  M.,  Navan,  sends  us  a  good  example 
of  the  union  of  two  Apples,  forming  a  V-shaped  fruit. 
Such  instances  are  not  uncommon. 

Fungi;  T.  S.  P.,  Moorhill,  Sheffield,  i,  2,  Agaricus 
squarrosus  ;  3,  Coprinus  plicatilis. — G.  P.  A.,  Heath- 
fetd  Gardens.  The  Fungus  is  Agaricus  arvensis,  the 
Horse-Mushroom,  not  quite  so  good  as  the  true  Mush- 
room, but  edible.  W.  G.  S.—J.  C.  Luton  Hoo.  Your 
Puff-balls  are  not  the  edible  species  {Lycoperdongigan- 
teum),  but  L.  cfelatum,  which  is  probably  not  good  for 
food.  For  books  on  the  subject  of  Fungi, — "Mush- 
rooms and  Toadstools"  (Hardwicke,   192,   Piccadilly, 


Grapes  and  Pine-apples  :  A.  B.  These  cannot  be 
grown  satisfactorily  together.  The  Pines  do  not  like,  to 
be  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  and  the  latter,  especially 
when  the  fruit  and  wood  is  ripening,  are  seriously 
injured  by  the  close  humid  atmosphere  necessary  for  the 
well-doing  of  the  Pines. 

Growth  on  Oak:  W.  IV.  Your  letter  was  unfortu- 
nately mislaid,  so  that  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  to  what 
you  refer.  We  believe,  however,  that  what  you  sent 
was  a  specimen  of  the  Artichoke  Gall  described  at 
p.  1162.  We  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  requisite 
information  as  to  the  Hawthorn  in  an  early  number. 

Japanese  Copying  Paper  :  IV.  T.  A  beautiful,  thin, 
soft,  yet  strong  paper,  well  adapted  for  copying,  for 
packing,  or  even  for  correspondence.  We  do  not  know 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  made  :  it  may  be  from  the 
fibrous  bark  of  a  species  of  Daphne,  or  perhaps 
Broussonetia  Boehmeria.  Messrs.  Straker,  the  im- 
porters, might  be  able  to  supply  the  desired  ^informa- 
tion. See  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  October  13. 

L  ace  :  E.  M.  O.  The  sample  enclosed  is  made  from  the 
fibre  of  the  Banana  or  Plaintain,  much  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  such  purposes. 

Malformed  Pear  :  J.  B.  and  R.  P.  An  instance  of 
prolification.  Many  such  have  been  figured  in  our 
columns  at  various  times. 

Mowing  :  C.  F.  P.  A  suitable  horse  and  full-sized,  first- 
class  horse  machine  and  two  men  should  be  able  to 
mow  4  acres  of  lawn  a  day,  cutting  it  twice  over,  sup- 
posing there  are  the  average  obstructions  to  contend 
with  in  the  way  of  trees,  &c.  If  the  machine  is  in  good 
order  it  is  not  hard  work  for  a  suitable  horse  to 
work  it. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  B.  Apples:  1,  Adams'  Pear- 
main  :  2,  probably  Reinette  du  Canada ;  3,  Northern 
Greening ;  4.  large  Hautbois ;  5,  Lemon  Pippin ; 
6,  resembles  Rymer  ;  7,  Red  Winter  Reinette.— y.  H. 
Pears :  1,  Doyenn^  de  Pais  ;  2  and  3,  Marie  Louise  ; 
4,  St.  Germ-ain.  .Apples :  i,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  2,  not 
certain. — John  B.iniett.  We  cannot  name  any  of  your 
northern  .-Apples  with  certainty. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Old  Sub.,  Oxfordshire.  No.  i. 
Juniperus  recurva  ;  2,  Cupressus,  sp.  Materials  insuf- 
sufficient.— y.  T.  Passiflora  quadrangularis  var. 
Buonaparlea.  —  J.  S.  Lilhospermum  proslratum, 
Loisel ;  native  of  the  south  of  France.  Usually 
wrongly  named  in  gardens.—  W.  J.  G.  Veronica  decus- 
sata.  Native  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia.  .'\ 
very  old  denizen  of  our  greenhouses,  having,  so  we 
learn  from  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  been  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1776.—  H.  J.  V.  Cissus  orientalis  ;  the 
C.  glabra.  Native  of  South  Africa.— .f.  IF.  C.  I, 
Cystopteris  semper\-irens  ;  2  and  3,  C.  fragilis  ;  4.  Poly- 
stichum  angttlare,  irregular  variety  ;  5,  Scolopendrium 
\-ulgare  submarginatum  ;  6,  S.  v.  lobatum. — J.  L.  A". 
Omphalodes  verna.— il/«.  Parr.  i,  Euonymtis 
europa^us.  Spindle  Tree  ;    2,  Cornus  sanguinea.  Cornel 
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Tree.—/".  ^.  i,  Zygopetalum  Mackai  ;  2,  leaf  only, 
ChamEepeuce  diacantlia  (?)  ;  3.  Coccoloba  platycladon  ; 
4.  Ceratopetalum  gummifemm ;  S,  probably  some 
Hakea  or  Grevillea— can't  tell  from  stich  a  scrap ;  6, 
Sisvrhynchium  sp. 

Peaches  for  a  Cool  House  :  T.  G.  We  would 
recommend  Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and  Walburton 
Admirable. 

Plan  of  Flower-bed  :  A  Subscriber  writes  that  he 
applied,  enclosing  a  fee,  to  a  well-known  nurseryman,  in 
August  last,  for  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  flower-beds. 
The  information  was  promised,  but  has  never  been 
forthcoming,  and  now  it  is  declined  to  be  given  on  the 
score  of  want  of  time  ■,  meantime  the  fee  has  not  been 
relumed.     Our  correspondent  has  been  badly  treated. 


but 


for  hi. 


Portraits  :  G.  We  feel  flattered  at  your  suggestion, 
which,  however,  our  modesty  forbids  our  acting  on. 
The  portraits  already  issued  are  all  of  them  those  of 
"contributors."  and  more  will  be  issued  subsequently. 

Pkbvention  of  the  Potato  Disease:  J.  J.,  who 
has,  he  says,  an  infallible  method  of  prevention,  should 
tell  the  public  what  it  is. 

Rabbit-proof  Plants:  An  Old  Subscriber  asks  us  to 
publish  a  list  of  plants  and  shrubs  which  rabbits  will  not 
destroy,  he  being  over-run  with  these  nibbling  little 
animals.  As  a  commencement,  we  may  mention  Pinus 
Laricio,  Rhododendron  ponticum,  and  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  can  reply 
from  experience  will  kindly  e.ttend  the  list. 

Spoiled  Grapes  :  J.  J.  M.  The  examples  you  have 
sent  are  decidedly  the  reddest  Black  Hamburghs  we 
have  ever  seen.  Tliey  have  been  shockingly  mis- 
managed somehow.  They  bear  traces,  however,  of 
having  started  well  in  spring,  though  the  bunches  were 
properly  developed.  It  appears  to  us  that  yours  is  the 
result  of  keeping  the  house  too  close  and  moist  during 
the  colouring  period.  Next  season  we  would  recom- 
mend you,  as  soon  as  the  berries  have  finished  stoning, 
to  nail  the  lights  of  your  house  open,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  closed  day  nor  night.     It  is  air  that  is  wanted. 

\'MiV.  Roots  ;  J.  A.  L.  We  see  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  them.     They  seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Catalogues  Received.  — KeUvay  &  Son,  Twenty-first 
Annual  Catalo^ruc  of  Glndioli.— Hogg  &  Wood,  List 
of    FlowpriiiT   'l'nl|«,    ,V.-  — \"on   Hock    &  Co.    (Castel, 

op|w,siir,     M.I  [    I       1 1.  1 1.  I  I 'li.Tte    der     Samen     und 
PHi,    .      ;:      .  !  I    .  :.::,'  (BlasewitzerStrasse 

N,,    1       I-  !  I      :.     I  irneral  Nursery  Stock, 

-    r..,l.,i    I  :,    .      .  I;    -.     ,    .  ,;til.>-uo    of  Fruit   Trees, 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  P.ATENT.— Prices,  Pri 
Patttrns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ; 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  £nt 
Halls,  &c.         MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works.  Brosclcv^ 


fTsher' 


■  Plant  Labels,  puncheti  parcntnenl,  4  mcne 
30  for  355.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Labt 
gc  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  b 
CO. ,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


iRUSSIAN   WOOD  GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  alf  sizes,  wholesale  ol 
CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  / 


enerpetic  and  practica 
Ed1vaId"'sANG  a: 


England.— Apply,  by 


PROPAGATOR. - 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  a  small 
Nursery  with  a  knowledge  of  Trees  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
State  wages. -Messrs.  BROWN,  Wurserymen,  Stamford. 


grus^^in^h'e'i-i. 


Nursery  Foreman. 
a    WORKING    FOREMAN,     for 

he  North  of  Ireland.  Must  be  able  to  take 
be  a  pood  Propagator.  There  is  a  dwellmg- 
— Apply,  with  lull  particulars,  by  letter  only,  to 
t,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  as  WORKING  GROUND  FOREMAN 
for  a   Nursery  in  the  United   States,  a   steady    active  youn, 
Alan-goort  Eudder  aml^Crafter,  wit^i^a^general^knoiWcdg 

CLERK— one  acquainted  with  Packing  small  Packages  ol^  Seetl 
Plants  by  Post  preferred— Both  to  apply  in  own  handwriting,  a 

Wait'e,  Bunnell,  Huggins  &  Co'^,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E 


To  Nursery  Foremen. 

WANTED,    a  good   SECOND   MAN,    who  under- 
stands Grafting  and  Budding,  and  general  Outdoor  work.- 
Aoplvto  1.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Gloucester. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (and  Wife  as  Laundress), 
without  children.      Ilie  Man  must  be  thoroughly  competent  to 
Manage    Flowers,    Fruits,  Vegetables,  and   efficient   in   Vinery  and 

coal's?  v"gc[ablcs!'a'n5  il!n'k!'^^oo.  '   Charal 


Ei;iiATUM.— The  word  "not  "  should  have  been  omitted 
in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  article  from 
(loeppert,  on  the  Action  of  Frost,  p.  1355,  col.  b ; 
p.  I3S3,  col.  c,  for  "seeing"  read  "swing." 


:  C.  L.-J.  J.-D.  T.-.\.  B.- 
-H.  M.  (with  thnnks.>-H.  D.- 
F.— M.  S— C.  r.  R.-H.  H.- 
3.-  •    ■      "■ 

c:-R. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Oct.  27. 

A  very  steady  business  is  maintained,  and  prices  are 
^thcr  in  favour  of  sellers.  Rough  vegetables  are  abun- 
lant  and  good.  Foreign  produce  ample,  and  large 
uanlities  are  offered  from  ports  of  shipment,  comprising 
'ears,  Apples,  Lemons,  Nuts,  Grapes,  and  Pome- 
ran;ites,    which  realise   fair  prices  uncler  the  hammer. 

he  principal  flowers  on  sale  are  Heaths,  Chrysanthe- 
lums,  Asters,  and  Fuchsias. 


Apples,   per  J  si 
Cob.s,  per  lb. 

FiRS.. 

Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 


Artlchckes,  per  doz. 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  purple,  per 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

Cabb.rges,  p.' doz.'.'. 


Melons,  each  .* 

Nectarines,  per  doz. 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . . 


I  6  ,  Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
I  Lettuces,  per  score. . 
3  o    Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 


Onions,  per  bunch. 
Capsicums,  p.  too.,  i  6  —  20  Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..  < 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  ..06  —  08  Radishes,  per  bunch  < 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  20 —  60!  Seakale,  per  punnet  ; 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun.  1  6—20'  Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  ( 
■  '        ■  6    .Spinach,  per  bushel  : 


Chil 


,  per  1. 


ucumbers,  each  ..06  —  10    Turnips,  p. 
-    Ridgcp.dox.  .0—20 
Polatos   (best  samples).  New  Round,  sj. 


WANT 
Management  of  a  small  Laundry),  without  incumbrance. 
St  thoroughly  understand  tlie  Growing  of  Flowers,  Fruit, 
Ics.     Another  Gardener  is  kept.     None  but  those  with  i 


W'^,^ 


.ARDENER  (Head). —Middle-aged,    married. 


"1  ARDE.NER  (Head).-  Age  29,  married  ;  thoroughly 

jr  understands  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
erns.  Vines.  Peaches.  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  Flower  and 
:itchen  Gardening.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous 
nolovers-J.  L„  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  tVandsworth,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).- Age  33,  Scotch;  a  thorough 
practical  Man,  with  13  years'  constant  experietice  m.  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardentng ;  ,s  _dcs,rous    of  meetmg  w.th  any 


rmanency— REX.    News  Agent, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  mamed  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  Vmes,  Greenhouses,  and  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Has  had  good  practical  experience, 
and  four  years'  good  character.-E.  R.,  20,  Smeaton  Road,  SouthSelds, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. ^ 


excellent  Landscape  Gardener, 
combined  with  the  above,  for 
salary  expected.  Ten  years'  re 
M.  D.,  ^1r.  Smith,  Nurseryman 


To  Noblemen  and  ( 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31 ;  thorough  knowledge 
of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
general  routine  of  a  large  establishment.  Wife  couTd  undertake 
the  Management  of  Laundry  or  Dairy  if  required..    Can  be  highly 


branch  of  modern  Horticulture,  especially  in  Pines,  Grapes,  and  choice 
Fruits  under  Glass.  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Kitchen  Gardening, 
&c.     Has  had  much  experience  in  Layingout.  and  the  Decoration  tr 


r^  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  32.  married;  thoroughly 

Growing  stove  and°Gr'?enho''us"Tlan't5,Tnc'l5di'ng  Orchids  and  Ferns, 
keeping?  the  Conseri'atory  g.jy  throughout  the  year,  and  general 
MaSagemehl  ol  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  all  .require- 
ments of  a  Gentleman's  Establishment.  First-class  testimonials,  and 
references  to  late  employers.-J.  D.,  7.1,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  lohns 


GARDENER  (Head,  Wohking).— Age  28,  married  ; 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.     Good 
references.-lL    COOK,    <.    St.    Mark's    Villas.    Wellington    Park, 

7XA R DENER    (Head,    WorkingV--A 

and    can    manage  a  Dair>'    and    Poultry.      ^'^    " 
objection  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Londot 


-J.  B.  N.,  Sand  Quay, 


I  Man  ;  thoroughly  1 


ARDENER.— A  thorough  practical  Man.  who 
understands  F'orcing  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  full  Manage- 

,if  -1  Tirden  is  open  to  an  engagement  by  any  Gentleman 
,       V  ,  '.  I  .:  's  -1    SCOTT,  Seedsman.  Yeovil.  Somerset. 

'■pi  ~.  I  ;  •  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— Age 
!K.iI    knowledge    of  Vines.   Peaches,   Melons, 


.  East  Street.  Sleaford. 


WANTliU, 
GROWEG 
Road.  Kenti 


respectable,    young    MAN. 

•  Plants  for  Markit     One  who  can 
r   Work  preferred.-J.    TURTLE. 


,  Pines,  and  Flower  3 
L  first-class  character  from  last  situa 
,  Tring  Hall.  Lynn,  Norfolk. 


ird),  where  ; 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  IMPROVER,  a  voung  Man  or  Youth, 
good  Penman,  quick,  and  who  has  some  knowledire  of  tht 
Trade.  State  age,  wages,  in  what  capacity  lately  employed,  &c.- 
S.  FINNEY  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Traveller. 

FAND  a.  smith  are  in  WANTof  a  TRAVEELER. 
.    Must   be   well   up    in    PI 


Glass  and    Seeds.- 


W ANTED,  < 
a   London  W 

cfam&rwelLS.E." 


need  INVOICE  CLERK,  for 
d  House.— Address  by  letter,  stating 
ed,  to  C.  A.    S.,  26,   Maude  Road, 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,     an     experienced     CLERK,    also 
SECOND SHOPM 

de.— State  particul 
ment,  Hull. 


WANTED,  a  young  Man  as  CLERK 
Seed  Establishment. -One  who  has  filled  a 
preferred.  Good  reference  expected, 
and  terms,  Mr.  BELL,  10  and  It,  E.xcl 


Street,  Norwich, 


WANTED,  in  a  London  Wholesale  Seed  Warehouse, 
a  Man  as  WAREHOUSEMAN.     He  must  be  well  up  in  tht 
Trade,  and  thoroughly  able  to  Superintend  the  execution  of  Orders. 

'w'A'l§TEI.i'aUD"i"'abov'e,  a  res'pecl'abie  young  Man  tigc  about  30) 
as  SECOND  SHOPMAN.  Must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Seed 
Trade,  put  up  Parcels  nicely,  and  Write  a  good  hand.  Slate  age 
experience,  and  salary  required,  by  letter  only.  Preference  given  tt 
those  who  have  been  in  the  London  Trade,  for  both  \'acancies.- 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


..04  —  06 

Kidneys, 


,  Peel  Street,  Manchester,  1871. 

Sun.  They  are  used  and  stronKly 
iful  Exhibitors  and  Scientific  Horti- 

i.1i[1h:->"  ever  offered  to  the  public 
.•,,i._..verinKforStrawberries,  Tulips, 
■■s,   \c.  they  Iiavc  no  rival.      The 

■.  (Item  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


Nett  cash  in  30  days  from  date  of  In 


It  &l"e^y'ard""ur 
at  ^d.  per  yard  run. 

:ths  wDen  spcciall 


'  inquiries  respecting 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and    BAILIFF),    of  various    qualifications. 
Gentlemen.— Further  particulars  given  on  applicatK 
HEN  DERSON  AND  SON.  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  J 


WM.  CUTBUSH  and  son  beg  to  stale  that  they 
have    always    on    their    Books    both    HEAD  and    UNDER 


iRDENERS,  wh 


/""<  ARDENER     (Head).  — .^ge    37,    no    children 


i  hard-working  Man  :  undei 
,  Wbome's  Nursery,  Windsor.' 


GARDENER,     or    GROOM    and    GARDENER.— 
Age  25,  married,  one  child;  understands  a  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  can   Mow.    Three  years'  good  character.— J.   B.,  The 
gton.  Sussex 


Early    and    Late  Forcing 
Management  of  Stove  and  Green! 


,..._  Plants.     Good  i ... 

,  Stackpole  Gardens,  Pembroke. 


NURSERY    FOREMAN.— Thorough  knowledge   of 
Outdoor    Operations,    expert    Eudder    and    Grafter.— X.    Y., 


Gardtntrz'  Chronicle  Office,  W.i 


JOURNEYMAN,  unc 
could   further   Improve 

I'S^Officc!  u'Sciey  He°ath,  Ke 


Premium 


ESTATE    BAILIFF  and 

:  understands  all  kinds  of  Estate 
Fencing,'   Draining.     Road-making,    Timber    and 
■neral  Repairs  ;  can  Prepare  Plans  and  Specifications 
or  Farm  Buildings,  Stc.     Also  a  good  practical  Gardener  ;  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  Laying-out  and  Planting  New  Ga^rdens  and 

'      Post  Office,  Devi        ""' 


GARDENER. -Age 

^^  orK,    including    *■' 

Plantations,  and  G. 


LAND  AGENT,  RESIDENT  AGENT  on  an  Estate, 
or  a  small  AGENCY  that  would  only  occupy  a  part  of  Adver- 
Vnexceptionable  testimonials 


-Mr.'SfB 


BSON,  Surveyor,  St. 


Gentleman 


COM  I 
all  I 


Office"  w!'c. 


,  by  appi) 


The  highest  relerences 
ng  to  B.  C.  D.,  Garden 


TRA 
Ga, 


NDOOR      MANAGER. 
GENERAL    PROPAGATOR    for    Messrs. 
rics,  Tumham  Green,  W. 


MAN.\GER,     _-     -  ,    -,    - 

thoroughly  acquainted    with    the    Trade,    also   the    Nursery 
Business.      No  objection  to  Travel.     Highest  references.- C. 
Messrs.  J.  Carteri  Co.,  -      •-—   "-'■  "-"■— 


SHOPMAN,     or    ot 
Plants.     Fivcyc.-.r, 

-C.  C,  2.  Albert  Coll.m. 
"  To  t 

SHOPM.^N    (U.Mil  . 
Warehouse.     A  youn^ 
Road,  Stoke  Ncwington,  N 


understands 

owns,  N. 


October  28,   1871.] 
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Autumn  Sowing. 


\'HEAT,    WINTER 


ODAMS-S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


PATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 
MANURE  COMPANY  {Limited). 
Consistinir  of  TENANT  FARMERSoccupying  upwards  of  EIGHTY 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of  LAND. 
Chief  Offices— 109.  Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
CAairman— Robert  Leeds,  Castleacrc.  Norfolk. 
Manaffin^ Director— ]amcs  Odams. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of,  Agriculturists— circumstances  that  have   earned   for  it  another 

*^'  THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 
■  ";on3  of  t^     " 

irded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
^-       C.  T.  MACADAM,  Secretary, 
church  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Chief  Offices- 


V  ready-  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 


'■PHE      LONDON      MANURE     COMPANY. 
JL  (Establish 

PURE  DISSOLVED^b'oN 
CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE, for Top-Drcssing 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.     Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO   (as   imparted   by   Messrs.  Thomson,   Bonar, 
&Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  percent  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voclcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston.  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  o(  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.  The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E,C. 


"Analytical  Laboratorj-,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet 

"  London,  Januarj'  15,  1870. 
;iR,— Enclosed  you  will  find  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
)!e  of  your  Biphosphaled  Peruvian  Guano.  These  results  speak 
hcmselves.     I  need,  therefore,  hardly  add  anything  in  commenda- 

samples  examined  by  me  contained  only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
rully  the  percentages  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  which  I 
rsiand  vou  guarantee  to  furnish,  and  was  in  a  fine  slate  of  pre- 
Lion.  The  more  generally  this  Manure  will  become  known  to 
culturists,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will  it  be  appreciated  by 
I.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  respectfully 

:he  Secretary,  REESane 
London.  E.C." 


MR.  LEWIS  S.  WOODTHORPE,  Horticultural 
Auctioneer  and  \'aluer,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hcdingli 
Essex.  SALES  ----—  ^ ^-' 


MR.  R.  GAINSFORD.  Auctioneer,  A( 
CULTURAL  and  General  Valuer,  after  many  years 
experience  in  Nursery-,  Market  Gardening,  and  Agricultui 
ofler  his  services  to  his  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  i 


TV/TR.   JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural    and 

IVi    Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Maylands  Farm 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 


WMttlngton  Nursery,  Highgate  Hill,  N. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Pri\ate  Contract,  the  whole  of  the 
NURSERY  STOCK  on  s^i  acres  wallcd-in  ground,  including 
the  Span-roof  Greenhouses,   w  feet  by   13  feet,  and  other  Erections; 

situated  in  a  very  improving  neighbourhood,  about  four  miles  from 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Nursery;  and  of  Mr. 
TAMES  ERASER,  Horticultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Maylands 


To  NuraerjTnen,  Florists,  and  omers. 

E  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the  ol 
■  •  ■  nd  well-known  NURSERIES,  situate  about 
ide  of  Manchester,  so  long  and  successfully  carr: 
,  Greenhouses.  Five  Ranges  of  Pits,  with  Hot  a 
the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  I 


EVERGREENS,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES, 
met  with.     None  but  Principals  need  apph' 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  H0< 
Sale,  near  Manchester. 


CKENHULL,  Nu 


NURSERY 
at  Taunton,  S01 
of  Land, 


I  and  Premises  are  in 

ity  to  persons  who  ar 
The  Stock  to  be  lake 

e  purchase  money  can  remain  on  satisfactory 

to    view,    apply    to    Mr.   AMBROSE    DYER.    Wembdon    Road, 
idgwater  ;  or,  to  Messrs.  REED  and  COOK,  Solicitors,  Bridgwatei 


SALES    BY    AUCTION 

SALE  THIS  DAY 


Conslgmni 


DAY  NEXT,  at  HALF  PAST  12. 

ent  of  Plants  and  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

STEVENS  will  SELLby  AUCllON, 


SATURDAY,  Oclober  28, 

12  o'clock  precisely  each  dz 

DRONS,  Varieealed  and  Green  HOLLIES, 

Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES:  Standard,  Dwar..  ...-   . 

and  a  variety  of  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  

also  an  importation  of-first-class  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NA 

DIOLI,    LILIUMS.  and    other  Uulbs,   just  arrived 
well-known  Dutch  Farms. 

r  Sale,  and  Catalogues 


Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 

October  ^o,  at  half-past 

CONIFERS,  kHODOUEN- 

LES,  Standard  and 

Weeping  ROSES, 

'    ' Holland 

-   -, CINTHS 

aSemones,  GLA 


MlJo, 


Established  Orchids. 

lEVENS  will  SELL  bv  AV' 

Rooms,  38.   King  Street,  Coveht  Gar. 


Tottenham,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  3000  well-established  POT  ROSES, 
consisting  of  the  best  Tea-Scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds 
for  Forcing ;  also  a  quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,    without    reserve,    on    the    Premises,    The 
Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.   (adjoinini 
Eastern    Railway,    Cambridge  " 

relinquishing  tl 


Branch), 
.^.y,  by  order 
a  of  Pot  Rose, 


of  Mr. 


:  ROSES, 
strong  established  _pl^ 


■nur?£ry  stock;, 

feet :  Euonymus,  Green  Hollie 
large  quantity  of  fine  standard 


«es| 


,  Rail, 


Toltenl 


Sutton,  S. 

IMPORTANT  to  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERY- 
MEN  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.       PROTHEROE      AND     MORRIS     are 
favoured    with   instructions  from  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  TI     " 


IBLE 


1-grown 


prising  a  large  stock  of  beautiful  compact  l-hmese  Arbor-vit;r,  s  to  H 
feet  :  handsome  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  5  to  8  feet :  fine  English  and 
Irish  Yews,  5  tog  feet  :  Pinus,  Cedrus  Dcodara,  WcUingtonias,  Red 
Cedars  ;  bushy  green  Hollies,  7  to  to  feet ;  Euonymus,  Laurustinus. 
Bojt,  Standard  Lilacs,  fine  Weeping  Eims,  choice  named  and  hybrid 

miscellaneous  s'hrubs  suitable  for  borders ;  also  a  quantity  of  fine 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  dean-grown  FRUIT  TREES,  com- 
prising Standard  Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  Dwarf-trained  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 


•  Iron  Guard 
I  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  I 


ndofti 


M 


City  Auction  Rooms. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms, 
1 39,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C..  on  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
ler  31  and  November  2.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day, 
-class  COLLECTION  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  300  fine  Standard 
>»arf  ROSES  of  the  choices!  varieties,  HARDY  AMERICAN 


Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  ol  EXTRA  THRIVING  YOUNG 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W.,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
Novemlier  i  and  2,  at  ti  lor  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day.  many 
thousands  ol  first-class  extra  NURSERY  STOCK,  remarkably  well 

f^i^greer  a'nd"onife"ra!^Shrubs"in°s'pcci^eri  borders,  including  PIcca 
Nordmanniana,  Pinsapo,  and  nobilis,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thujas  in 
variety,      Pinus     of     sorts,      Cupressus,     Wellingtonias,      Arbutus, 

Aucubas,    Hollies,    Portugal    Lau-  '-     "  -  "     '--  "     -' 

handsome  specimen  Conifera:.  bea 


irbcris.  500  Rhododendron  pontica,  600 
s,  fine  Standard  Acer  Negundo  varie.gat 
3000  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Rose; 


Lygustri 


t  Trees,  in  bearing  conditior 
-s,  rooo  Iris  fixtida  varic 
js,  Sic. 


Ornamental 
Pyramidal 


400  Currants.  1500  Poplars.  Sw< 


,  Leyt. 


Gravesend,  Kent, 

IMPORTANT  SALE    of  VALUABLE    NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Gtavesend  Nurseries. 
Gravcscnd.  Kent,  on  MONDAY,  November  6,  at  it  for  12  o'clock 
precisely,  by  order  of  Mr.  Thos-  Eves,  successor  to  the  late  Mr. 
England  Clarke,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  Nurseries  being  required  immediately  for  Building  purposes,  a 
l.,rge  quantity  of  VALOABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
2500  Green  and  ^^ariegated  Box,  2  to  4fect ;  2000  Laurustinus,  iSinches 

Siberian  Artor-vita:,  5  to  6  feet ;  2000  bushy  Aucubas,  18  inches  to 
3!4  feet :  3000  bushy  "Laurels.;  1500  fine  Spruce  Firs,  4  to  9  feet :  a 
quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Thuja  aurea,  3'^  to  4'A  feet ;  Hollies, 
Portugiil  Laurels,  Lilacs.  Sic;  clean-grown  FRUIT  TREES,  com- 
prising t<;oo  Standard,  Feathered,  and  Maiden  Plums,  250  2-yr- 
Pcars7  250  2-yr.  Lord  Suffield  Apples;  3000  fine  STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  consisting  of  Poplars,  Scarlet  and  common 
Chestnuts,  Laburnums,  Elms,  Sycamores,  Limes,  Planes ;  600  fine 
Irish  Ivies,  in  pots,  7  feet ;  150  strong  Pampas  Grass,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers .  Leytonstone,  E. 


iVL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yard,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  7.  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  a  first-class  COLLECTION  of  fiUTCH  BULBS,  a  choice 
assortment  of  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  selected  HARDY 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &a 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.   Catalogues  maj^bc  had  at  the  Mart, 


Notice  of  an  Important  eind  Extensive  Sale  of 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Brox  Nurseries,  Chertsey,  Surrey;  within   i'^   mile  of  the  Chertsey, 


Stations,  on  the  South- Western  Railway. 

JWATERER  AND  SONS  have  been  instructed  by 
.    Messrs,    Gray  St  Son,    in    consequence  of  the   Dissolution  of 
P.irtnership,    to    SELL     by    AUCTION,     upon    the    Premi 


1  lollowing  days,  at  r2  o'clock  precisely 
very  valuable  NURSERY  STCcK  on 
of  400  dozen  fine  Standard   and  Dwarf 


From'l  inSe, 


the  Trade  ;  upwards  of  70,000  cl 
s  to  5  feet,  including  Cedrus  Deodara, 
io,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Cupressus  Law: 
la,  Picea  nobilis,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  P 
nd  Thujas ;  1000  Acer  Negundo,  2  feet  1 


rts',5°fe«»'6(l?t°;  2<S 
ollics,  50,000  Seedling  ( 


1000  Kalm 
50,000  Q, 

i8[ooo  clean  grown  Standaird, 


.000  Portugal  ditto  ;  25,000  Rhododendrons,  from  1 
:Ican  grown  Standard,  Pyramidal,  Dwarf   "" 
Trees,    consisting    of   Apples.     Pears, 


I'San'i'ng,  auY  a  grcft  vlr'ety  of'othcr  St<^k.'"The 
to  call  the  special  attention  of  Gentlemen,  Nursery 
to  this  Stock,  the  whole  being  in  a  most  perfect  and 


TUESDAY,  Octobei 

ORCHIDS,   includiMg    fine    plants   of   Aerides     Vand;iv, 

bidiums,  Cypripediums,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  hac 


!  M  -  ,,  (vATERERandSONS.  Auaioneers  aSf  V 
I  " ''?  >;  111  forward  them  on  application.  ^^  ^_^^ 
'  Chertsey  Station  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


-atalogues  had 
turhood.  and  of 
uers,  Chertsey, 


Re  Mr.  R.  Glendlonlng,  Deceased. 

I.MPORTANT    NOTICE  of  NINE  DAYS'  ABSOLUTE  CLEAR- 
ANCE SALE  of  the  entire_and  very  extensive  Nursery  Stock.  Con- 
.ions,  valuable  Horse, 

.       .,  _-,  --  ,        .Chfswkk' 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  the  Executri 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  near  the  South- 
western Station,  and  Toll  Gate,  Turnham  Green,  on  MONDAY  and 
TUESDAY,  October  30  and  3t ;  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and 
FRIDAY,  Nov.-mberi,2and3,  and  conrinuing  on  November  6,  7, 
8  and  9,  commencing  each  day  at  11  for  12  o'clock  punctually,  the 


gS=3, 


2q8  Evergreen  Trees, 


comprise  all  the  Trade  Fittings  and 
-       -    —  Deciduous  or  Forest  Trees, 

Trees, 
nes,  &C.,  &c,  as  described  in  Catalogue 
■       ■  ■     —        ■       dSaturday     '        ~      " 


ed  the  Thursday,  Friday  and  S 


aypnor.  Catalogue 

„ „ I  of  each  day's  Sale,  to  be  had  at  the  places  < 

Sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneer.  58.  King  Street  East.  Hammersmith,  W 
The  LEASE  of  CHISWICK  LANE  NURSERY  to  be  SOLD  b 
PRIVATE  TREATY,  4H  acres,  rent  £60  nclL 


M 


Continuation  of  Great  Nursery  Sale. 
R.    HENRY   WALTERS   will    CONTINUE  the 

SALE  of  choice  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  the  Wetley  Rocks 
ries,  on  OCTOBER  30  and  31,  and  NOVEMBER  I  NE.XT, 
upwards  of  50,000  Rhododendrons  in  variety,  a  large  quantity 
l/es  in  variety,   Acuba  elegantissima,   English  and  Iristi  Yews, 


Catalogues  1 


t)c  Sold,  without  resen 


,The 


To  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  Others  engaged 

in  PLANTING. 
IMPORTANT  and  EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  POYSER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  at  the  Tansley  Nurseries,  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  7,  and  three  following  days,  at  half  past  11 
o'clock  each  day  (Mr.  J.  Smith,  Sen.,  having  decided  on  clearing  off 
a  portion  of  his  extensive  stock).  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERTNG 
SHRUBS  and  TREES,  suitable  for  planting;  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  IRISH  YEWS,  of  large  and  small  siies,  in 
large  quantities;  also  large  quantities  of  the  following,— THORN 
QUICKS,  SCOTCH  FIR,  LARCH,  SPRUCE,  OAK,  ASH,  and 
Mountain  ASH.     Upwards  of  1000  Lots. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  10  days  prior  to  Sale,  and  further  information 
obtained,  from  Mr.  SMITH,  Sen.;  or  from  Mr.  POYSER,  Auctioneer, 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 


N.B.,  on  MONDAY,  DECE.MBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
DAYS. 

To  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  io 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eight 
Acres,  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CON  IFER.^,  Stc,  and  about  Six  Tons 
of  EARLY  POTATOS,  of  Forts.     This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  of 


ng  on  MOND.^Y  with  the  Ladyinch  Nursery,  con 
ots  of  Transplanted  Forest  Trees. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  after  November  i,  free  c 
-V.  TA'VLOR,  14,  Crossgate,Cupar-Fife,  N.B.;orfrc 
Auctioneer,  Cupar. — Cupar,  October  2,  1871. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE 
ROOT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Messrs.  SUTTONS'  NEW 
LARGE  WAREHOUSES,  READING,  on  SATURDAY, 
November  18,  when  PRIZES  amounting  to  upwards  of  SIXT1? 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Specimen  Mangels,  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  Potatos,  Sic,  including  a  ,£10  10s.  SILVER  CUP 
best  24   Spi^cimens  of  SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDES. 


olverhampton). 


HE    BIRMINGHAM    CATTLE    and    POULTRY 
SHOW,  i87t.— The  TWENTY-THIRD    GREAT  ANNUAL 
-trniTION   of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,    PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
,«  . ,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
Bingley  Hali,  on  SA-1'URDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY, and  THURSDAY,  November  25.  27.  28.  20.  and  30,  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  o^  TWO  THOUSAND  Tvfo  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

PRIZE     LISTS,     CERTIFICATES    of     ENTRY,    and    every 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  October  28. 
JOHN  ~ 


ding  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms  by 

CATTLE.— Form  A.  For  an  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 

..      B.  For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 

C.  For  a  BEAST  in  extra  Stock. 

D.  For  a  Pen  of  three  WETHERS. 

E.  For  a  Pen  of  three  EWES.  [Stock. 


SHEEP. 


H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  i 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVE.MBER  i. 
rire   Lists,   Forms   of  Certificates,  and   all  information,   may  be 
lined  on  application  to  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant-Secre- 
,  at  the  Olhce  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half-.Moon 


'  Smithfield  Club  Show 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2S,  1871. 


FORTIICO.MING  MEETINGS, 
ov.  1— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England— Noon. 

(  London  Farmers'  Club  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.  p., 
—    6        on    The    Agricultural     Labourer),    at    the 

(     Salisbury  Hotel— 6  P.M. 


THE  guides  and  mentors  of  Agricultural 
Society — whether  self-appointed  or  otherwise 
— have  a  puzzling  task  before  them.  Not  one  of 
them  can  spealc  but  he  is  straightway  contra- 
dicted by  another.  And  it  is  probably  a  happy 
thing  that  our  progress  is  the  result,  not  of  atten- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  or  e.Khortations  of 
these  outside  spectators  of  the  general  body,  but 
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of  the  conduct  individually  of  each  member  of 
the  rank  and  file,  who  is  obedient  not  to  any 
general  officer  over  all,  but  to  his  own  perception 
of  what,  in  his  individual  interest,  it  may  be  best 
for  him  to  do.  We  would  rather  have  the  car  of 
progress  harnessed  to  what  is  probably  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  man  whose  insight  is 
thus  quickened,  than  to  the  wider  and  perhaps 
more  perfect  view  of  the  mere  philosopher,  who 
may  be  only  a  spectator  with  no  personal 
interest  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Mechi's  recommendation  to  break  up 
our  grass  lands,  and  the  immediate  protest  of 
Mr.  James  Howard  and  others,  are  thus  happily 
both  of  them  of  little  influence  or  use.  The 
relative  profitableness  of  the  two  recommenda- 
tions has  to  be  determined  on  separate  estates 
and  fields  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  owner  and  the  tenant  rests  on 
something  altogether  independent  of  the  general 
view  of  the  national  interest  which  Mr.  Mechi 
takes.  Some  of  the  best  grass  lands  in  the 
country  are  now  being  broken  up,  or  have  been 
already  converted,  and  have  yielded  for  many 
years  double  the  rent  which  the  landlord  formerly 
received  ;  much  inferior  grass  land  has  also  been 
broken  up,  and  much  very  difficult  and  laborious 
clay  land  has  been  laid  down — simply  because 
the  course  determined  on  was  the  most  likely  to 
be  profitable  in  the  several  instances  concerned. 
Probably  those  of  the  many  controversial  pens, 
which  were  set  to  work  by  Mr.  Mechi's  recent 
letter  on  agricultural  reform,  most  nearly  told  the 
truth,  which  took  occasion,  not  so  much  to  pro- 
test against  any  particular  recommendation  as 
to  declare  that  any  recommendation  at  all 
is  futile,  impotent,  impertinent. 

That  on  which  the  eflorts  of  the  mere  out- 
sider, as  it  seems  to  us,  can  alone  be  usefully 
exerted,  is  to  urge  upon  all  alike  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  liberty  for  the  full  exercise 
of  this  power  of  individual  choice,  on  which 
agricultural  progress  after  all  depends.  The 
folly  of  the  owner  who  restricts  the  efforts  of 
the  tenant  to  extract  a  profit,  is  just  as  great  as 
that  of  the  tenant  who  would  hide  the  increased 
fertihty  which  he  has  created  or  extracted. 
Certainly,  if  it  be  true  that  "  all  men  speak  v\  ell 
of  thee  when  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself,"  it 
should  be  especially  true  of  the  landlords  as  a 
body,  in  reference  to  the  well-to-do  land-tenant. 
The  prosperity  of  the  latter,  based  as  that  is  on 
the  increasing  fertility,  and  therefore  the  in- 
creasing value,  of  the  property  of  the  former, 
is  a  thing  of  interest  to  both  alike.  And 
that  system  of  land  letting  which  gives  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  tenant  —  the 
greatest  liberty  to  his  intelligence,  inventive- 
ness, and  enterprise,  and  the  largest  scope 
for  the  investment  of  his  capital,  is  on  both  sides 
to  be  preferred.  The  object  of  the  landowner 
ought  to  be  to  enlist  the  self-interest  of  his 
tenant  in  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
fertility  ;  and  it  will  be  best  attained  by  making 
him  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
outlay.  It  will  be  attained,  in  the  case  of  a 
carefully  chosen  tenant,  by  giving  him  the  land 
for  a  term  of  years,  to  do  with  it,  in  fact,  whatever 
a  farmer  or  a  gardener  may  think  desirable. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  form  of  lease  to 
which  Lord  LEICESTER  referred  in  the  capital 
speech  reported  in  our  columns  last  week,  but  if 
drawn  in  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  by  which  his 
lordship  introduced  it  to  his  audience  at  Docking 
the  other  day,  we  will  back  it  for  promoting 
energetic  agriculture  against  all  the  systems  of 
elaborately  calculated  tenant-right  that  ever  were 
devised. 

We  go  entirely  with  Lord  Leicester,  when 
he  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  agriculture  will  ever  attract  that 
capital,  that  skill,  and  that  energy  which  are  required  to 
bring  it  to  perfection  until  ample  security  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  lease  to  the  occupiers  of  the  farms,  and  from 
that  lease  many  unnecessary  restrictions  which  exist  in  99 
leases  out  of  100  are  omitted.  I  found  that  in  the  lease 
in  use  on  my  estate  there  were  many  restrictions — such 
restrictions  as  I  should  not  like  to  be  bound  by  were  I  a 
tenant  of  a  farm.  I  have,  therefore,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  agent  and  my  tenants,  deviated  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  endeavoured  to  frame  a  lease  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  avoiding  all  interference 
with  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  removing  all  clauses  that 
dictate  as  to  the  cropping  of  the  soil  or  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  produce,  and,  as  tar  as  I  can,  giving  him  security  for 
the  capital  invested.  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  my 
tenants  in  that  position  which  I  should  hke  to  hold  as  an 
occupier  of  land  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  am  satisfied  I  have 
studied  my  own  interest  as  well." 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  publish  Lord 
Leicester's  lease  as  soon  as  it  is  ofi'ered  to  the 
public,   certain   that   if  drawn   in   the  spirit   in 


which  It  has  obviously  been  conceived  it  must 
define  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  both.  And  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  even  Mr.  Mechi  need  not  be 
anxious  about  the  national  interests.  They  are 
best  attended  to  by  being  left  in  the  separate  un- 
fettered hands  of  the  millions  of  individuals  of 
whom  the  nation  consists. 


The  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  loses  no  opportunity  of  advocating 
the  system  of  Judging  BY  Points.  Its  leading 
argument,  that  thereby  the  judges  are  forced  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  and  estimate  of 
quality—  which,  however,  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  if  they  do  their  duty — is  no  doubt  of  some 
weight  ;  and,  if  the  relative  shares  of  the  several 
points  to  be  considered  could  always  be  accu- 
rately defined,  and  are  always  the  same  in  the 
different  examples  under  examination,  no  doubt 
"judging  by  points"  would  be  unquestionably 
the  best  method.  In  the  case  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  even  in  that  of  dead  produce — in  the 
case,  for  example,  of  wines,  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  and  wool— it  would  be  a  great 
help  towards  accurate  judgment  if  the 
judges  were  beforehand  told  that  a  certain 
number  should  be  allowed  for  perfection  under 
each  of  half  a  dozen  different  heads,  and  that 
the  place  of  any  one  competing  "  entry  "  on  the 
final  list  should  be  determined  by  simply  adding 
up  its  se\-eral  tnerits  thus  individually  ascer- 
tained. But  we  doubt  the  applicability  of  any 
artificial  scale  to  a  breeding  animal,  whose  value 
depends  upon  its  life,  and  health,  and  vigour,  and 
its  power  of  begetting  offspring  of  similar  merit 
with  its  own.  And  we  can  easily  understand  a 
set  of  conscientious  judges  adding  up  the  parti- 
cular valuations  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and 
then— knowing  by  general  inspection  the  order  of 
merit  in  which  the  animals  ought  to  be  placed — 
standing  aghast  at  the  results  of  their  arithmetic. 
Nevertheless,  we  quote  the  remarks  of  our  con- 
temporary, first  upon  the  fitness  of  the  system 
to  the  estimation  of  quality  in  the  case  of  wines, 
and  next  upon  its  equal  fitness  to  the  judging  of 
live  stock : — 

"The  awards  of  the  wine  judges  contained  in  the 
present  issue  of  this  journal  fully  confirm  the  value  of  the 
point  system,  and  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  it.  The 
judges  have  carried  out  the  desires  of  the  Council  to  the 
letter.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  form  of 
the  award  paper,  and  the  points  have  been  filled  up  for 
each  sample  under  each  head.  The  judging  was  con- 
ducted with  such  deliberation  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest 
particularity  in  this  matter,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  document  countersigned  by  the  wine  stewards  is 
about  the  most  perfect  example  of  point  judging  we 
to  refer  to.  If  the  stewards  in  all  the  several  sections 
of  the  great  meeting  next  month  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  from  their  several  juries  award  papers  so 
fully  filled  up  as  the  one  now  under  review — which  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  all  cases — the  Society  may 
regard  the  result  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  system  of 
judging  by  points  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  pretty 
firmly  established. 

"  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  persons  that  the 
point  system  is  introduced  only  because  it  is  something 
new.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Its  establishment  is 
sought  under  the  conviction  that  it  will  introduce  more 
care  in  the  examination  and  comparison  made  by  the 
judges.  It  is  introduced  in  the  favour  of  the  exhibitors, 
who,  being  at  great  expense  in  preparing  for  these  shows, 
should  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  tribunals  to  which  their  exhibits  are  submitted.  If 
a  society  of  this  sort  is  to  succeed,  and  its  success  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  prize  system,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  establish  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  the  competitors  are  to  display  their  several  claims 
to  priority.  The  impression  that  prevails  amongst  the 
Council  is,  that  the  point  system  of  judging  tends  to 
insure  competence  and  care  and  impartiality  in  the  jury, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  now  being  tried. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mode  of  judging  is  more 
applicable  in  some  of  the  sections  than  in  others  ;  but 
any  inapplicability  obser%*ed  in  it  is  more  evident  in  the 
minor  than  in  the  major  sections.  At  all  events,  in 
horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  the  judges  of  last  year  spoke  out 
boldly  in  favour  of  it,  as  directing  them  to  a  nicer  com- 
parison of  the  various  animals  than  they  would  ha\'e 
otherwise  entered  into.  Tlie  award  papers  were  then 
hastily  drawn  up,  and,  in  some  respects,  defective.  Since 
that  period  the  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
stewards  and  the  Council,  and  a  set  of  qualities  has  been 
determined  upon,  with  their  relative  values  attached." 


The  rates  of  the  previous  Monday  held  good 

at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  last,  for  dry  and  good 
samples  of  English  Wheat — inferior  being  difficult  of 
sale.     Wednesday's  trade  was  inactive,   and  in  some 

instances    prices    were    somewhat    easier. At    the 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday,  prices  for 
beasts  were  rather  better  than  in  the  previous  week, 
and  a  good  clearance  was  effected.  Trade  in  sheep 
was  brisk,  at  fully  the  prices  of  the  Monday  previous. 
Beasts  at  Thursday's  market  brought  rather  more 
money,    and   sheep    maintained   their   prices ;    choice 


calves  also  realised  high  rates. The  Seed  Market  is 

quiet,  but  prices  are  firm. 

This  is  the  last  day  on  which  Entries  of 

Live  Stock,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Midland 
Counties  Show  in  Birmingham,  can  be  received  by 
the  secretary.  For  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  at 
Islington,  November  i  is  the  last  day  on  which  entries 
can  be  made. 

The  following  note  has  been  addressed  to  Mr. 

Bailey  Denton  by  Mr.  Clutterelxk,  of  Hinx- 
worth.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  most  satisfactory 
testimony  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  those  measiures 
of  Agricultural  Reform  which  were  some  years 

carried  out  on  that  estate  under  Mr.  Bailey  Den- 
's direction.     Hinxworth  is  a  capital  example  of 
the   advantages    which   have   been   derived   from   the 
drainage  and  deep  cultivation  of  clay  land  : — 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Hinxworth,  and  after  a 
pretty  close  investigation,  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  the 

"The  crops  on  my  old  farm  have  perfectly  astonished 
me,  and  our  hopes  of  ultimate  success  have  been 
realised.  The  cold  (so  called),  undrainable  land,  has  pro- 
duced crops  both  in  quality  no  less  than  quantity  equal, 
possibly  in  some  instances  superior,  to  those  grown  upon 
the  free  open  soils  on  the  estate.  I  assure  you  I  was 
delighted  with  what  I  saw.  Mr.  Xew'TON,  who  occupies 
farm,  is  an  intelligent  person,  and  now  that  he  has 
adopted  steam  ploughing,  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
future  prospects.  I  found  a  double-engine  Fowlers 
plough  at  work  on  No.  21  (the  Ridgway  field),  a  very 
clean  Bean  stubble.  Mr.  Newton  very  much  prefers  the 
direct  traction  to  the  roundabout  system.  On  the  other 
farms  the  tenants  also  adopt  steam  ploughing  ;  in  fact,  an 
agricultural  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  parish. 
On  every  side  I  heard  those  principles  which  we — you  not 
the  least  —  tried  to  inculcate,  admitted  to  be  correct  and 
practicable.  Hedges  are  cut  close  after  harvest,  and 
channels  and  outfalls  are  now  cleared  out  as  a  matter  of 
course, — in  fact,  you  would  hardly  recognise  the  place. 

' '  When  you  have  an  opportunity,  will  you  mention 
these  facts  to  John  Scott,  if  he  be  in  the  employment  of 
your  Company.  You  may  add  that  I  look  to  his  energy 
and  zeal  in  my  service  as  having  done  much  towards 
making  some  of  the  natives  think  \\ho  never  thought 
before.     I  hope  he  is  well. 

"These  facts  will,  I  feel  sure,  give  satisfaction  to  you, 
and  may  add  one  item  to  the  now,  no  doubt,  very 
numerous  instances  in  \\hich  your  Company  has  effected 
much  real  good. 

"In  such  a  district  as  that  of  the  lowlands  of  Hinx- 
worth your  burnt-clay  roads  have  proved  most  useful ; 
indeed  you  may  remember  that  I  have  often  called  them 
the  key  of  the  position.  How  could  steam-engines  march 
to  their  work  without  the  roads  ?  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  heavy  engines  had  travelled  so  well." 

Mr.  W.  H.  SruRGiN  thus  writes  in  the  Times 

on  the  so-called  "Charlier"  System  of  Horse- 
Shoeing:— 

"  I  have  often  noticed  in  Cheapside,  when  the  asphalte 
is  at  all  greasy,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  horses  trotting 
over  it  are  able  to  retain  their  foothold,  and  therefore  get 
lamed  or  strained.  I  would  suggest  that  all  horses  should 
be  shod  upon  the  "Charlier"  system,  as  I  believe  the 
omnibus  horses  are  in  Paris — and  they  do  not  slip  upon 
the  asphalte. 

"  The  Charlier  shoe  is  much  hghter  than  the  ordinary 
one,  being  about  three-quarters  the  length  and  half  the 
width  of  the  latter ;  it  has  no  calkins,  and  lets 
into  a  groove  in  the  hoof  made  by  means  of  the 
Charlier  knife.  The  horse's  frog  and  bars  are 
allowed  to  grow,  so,  consequently,  the  horse  has  almost 
the  entire  foot  to  support  it,  instead  of  only  the  iron 
of  the  ordinary  shoe,  and  sometimes  only  the  toe  and 
heel.  The  frog  acts  as  a  sort  of  skid,  and  prevents 
slipping.  I  have  often  heard  the  remark,  '  Well,  but 
the  frog  being  sensitive,  the  horse  will  soon  be  lamed  ;' 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  the  frog  soon  becomes  as  hard  as 
gutta  percha,  and  gives  shghtly,  but  causes  no  pain,  and 
concussion  is  almost  prevented.  These  shoes  last  over 
two  months,  as  my  father's  horses  have  been  shod  on  the 
Charlier  system  for  over  two  years,  and  go  on  an  average 
20.  30,  or  40  miles  a  day  on  very  hard  roads,  and  they 
are  only  shod  about  every  eight  or  10  weeks.  During  the 
frosty  weather,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  do 
not  slip  ;  so  I  should  think  that  these  shoes  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  asphalte.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Charlier  system  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  England,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  being  tried." 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  annual  report  of  the 

Government  Experimental  Farm  near  Madras, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  direct  attention,  that  our 
former  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Robertson,  the 
manager,  is  proving  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  The  farm  has  risen  into  active  usefulness 
since  the  day  when  he  look  charge,  when  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  area  was  under  cultivation,  and  that 
mostly  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood.  The 
ample  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  him  to  push  on  the  work  of  improvement, 
have  borne  useful  fruit.  There  is  now  both  a  model 
and  an  experimental  farm,  the  former  worked  on 
purely  conuneicial  i)riiici|iles,  and  the  latter  a  scientific 
or  educational  institution  ;  .and  they  are  about  to  start 
five  other  farms  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Presidency. 
The  whole  of  the  estate  is  now  under  the  plough,  and 
each  farm  is  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  buildings. 
There  are  lialf-a-dozen  young  men  under  training  as 
overseers,  and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  start  an  agricul- 
tural college,  with  a  staff  of  lecturers  on  agriculture, 
chemistry,  geology,  &c.     An  implement  manufactory 
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has  been  established,  in  which  ploughs,  scythes,  and 
other  tools  are  made  by  native  labour  for  native  use. 
The  poor  Ryot  cannot  afford  as  yet  to  buy  English 
made  implements,  neither  are  English  implements 
suited  to  their  primitive  ways.  Seeds  are  impoi ' 
from  other  countries,  and  after  use  are  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  Ryots.  Mr.  Robertson  is 
dently  growing  in  influence  and  usefulness,  having  the 
general  direction  of  agricultural  matters  in  the  Pre^ 
sidency,  and  winning  high  ofiicial  approval,  ths 
Governor  in  Council  having  recently  spoken  in  eulO' 
gistic  terms  of  the  success  that  had  attended  his 
endeavours. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  news  ! — The  tenants  upc 

the   Sarsden   Estate    (Oxfordshu-e)    have    presented 
magnificent  timepiece  to  George   Bushrod,   gam 
keeper,  on  his  leaving  his  post  there  to  fill  the  same 
situation  on  the  Gloucester  and  Tortworth  property. 
Such  a  present  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  they  felt  some 
token  of  respect  should  be  shown  to  a  man  who,  after 
20  years'  residence  at  Sarsden,   had  done   all   in 
power  not  only  to  preserve  the  wmged  game,  but 
enable  the  tenants  to  enjoy  their  privilege  of  coursmg 
the  hares,    and    of  destroying   the   rabbits.     He  was 
courteous  and  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  he  carries  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  the  subscribers  for  success  in 
his  new  home.     The  timepiece  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
SIMMS   of  Chipping   Norton,  and    bears   the   follow- 
ing inscription  on   a  neat  silver  plate  : — "  Presented 
to  George  Bushrod  by  the  tenantry  upon  the  Sars- 
den estate,   for  his  straightforward  conduct  as  game- 
keeper to   the   Right   Hon.    Earl    DuciE.     Sarsden, 
September  i,  1871." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  sale  of  Colonel  Buncombe's  Shorthorns  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst. ,  at  Waresley  Park.  We 
have  already,  in  our  impression  of  the  14th  inst., 
explained  the  breeding  of  the  animals  composing  this 
herd.  The  stock  was  brought  out  in  nice  condition, 
full  of  hair  and  quality,  not  large,  but  uniform  and 
good.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  the  bidding 
spirited.  Forty-eight  cows  made  £\o  3;.  yi.  each, 
23  bulls  £->fl  each,  and  the  72  animals  disposed  of 
realised  an  average  of  £yi  \os.  ^d.,  and  a  total  of 
;^2663  17J.  The  highest  price  was  given  for  Sugar 
LooJ  by  Cantab  (23,507),  and  of  the  "  Countess  "  tribe 
— a  splendid  2-year-old  heifer,  with  a  sweet  head,  fine 
quality,  and  good  looks.  She  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  W.  Dangar,  for  Australia,  at  80  gs.  Among 
the  principal  purchasers  were  the  following  : — 
Mulberry,  by  Volunteer  (19,087),  41  gs.,  Capt. 
Reed  ;  Windsor  Lass,  by  Royal  Butterfly  5TH 
(18,756),  43  gs.,  H.  B.  Wright  ;  Saliii,  by  Volun- 
teer (19,087'),  40  gs.,  H.  B.  Wright;  Lavender,  by 
Confederate  (19,493),  40  gs.,  W.  Trethewy  ;  Qnun 
of  the  Mist,  by  Volunteer  (19,087),  42  gs.,  W. 
Ladds;  Girl  of  the  Mist,  by  Hypocrite  (19,996), 
63 gs.,  H.  Grant,  Australia;  Patty  30',  by  Hypocrite 
(19,996),  a  very  sweet-looking  animal,  55  gs..  Major 
Fanning  ;  Windsor  Queen,  by  Sailor  Boy  (22,825), 
40  gs..  Captain  Reed  ;  Mirabel,  by  Sailor 
Boy  (22,825),  45  gs-.  Messrs.  Dudding  ;  Spray,  by 
Sailor  Boy  (22,825),  42  gs.,  H.  B.  Wright  ;  Sarsnet, 
by  Sailor  Boy  (22,825),  49  gs..  Earl  of  Cawdor  ; 
Soft  Soap,  by  Sailor  Boy  (22,825),  47  gs->  T.  Top- 
ham  ;  Countess  of  Windsor,  by  Cantab  (23,507), 
42  gs. ,  Mr.  Banks,  _butcher  ;  Queen  Mali,  by  Cantab 
(23,50  ■ 
40  gs, 

(23, 507)>  40  gs. ,  G.  Brown ;  Mountain  Dein,  by 
Cantab  (23,507),  50  gs.,  T.  Rose:  Sugar  Loaf,  by 
Cantab  (23,507),  So  gs.,  W.  Dangar,  Australia; 
Sunflower,  by  General  Wetherby  (24,026),  41  gs., 
J.  Parker;  Duchess  Wetherby,  by  Gen.  Wetherby 
(24,026),  40  gs.,  S.  Beattie,  Canada;  Duchess  Wetherby 
Zd,  by  Gen.  Wetherby  (24,o26),40  gs.,  Earl  of  Caw- 
dor; Maid  of  the  Mist,  61  gs.,  T.  Rose;  General 
Wetherby  (24,026),  by  2D  Duke  of  Wetherby 
(2i,6iS),  46  gs..  Earl  of  Cawdor;  Windsor  Lad 
(27,823),  by  Sailor  Boy  (22,825),  46  gs.,  G.  Arm- 
strong ;  Duke  of  Wetherby  30,  by  General 
Wetherby  (24,026),  47  gs.,  W.  Trethewy;  Wind- 
sor Boy,  by  General  Wetherby  (24,026),  47  gs., 
Mr.  Hartley  ;  Splendour,  by  General  Wetherby 
(24,026),  50  gs.,  G.  Hodgkinson,  M.P.  ;  Francis 
1ST,  by  General  Wetherby  (24,026),  45  gs.,  D.  M. 


Lincoln  and  Leicester  sheep  both  possess  a  natural 
top-knot,  of  which,  however,  it  is  unfortunately 
the  custom  to  deprive  them  when  they  are  trimmed 
for  show.  The  Lincoln  sheep  exhibited  among 
the  wool-bearing  animals  at  the  recent  International 
Exhibition  had  well  developed  top-knots,  and  we  have 
noticed  the  same  feature  repeatedly  when  examining 
flocks  in  their  native  county.  The  Leicester  does  not 
show  so  definte  a  top-knot,  and  occasionally  little  or 
none.  That  he  "should  be  especially  bare  and  free 
from  wool  "  is,  however,  a  statement  from  which  we 
entirely  dissent.  Not  only  is  this  untrue  with 
regard  to  many  of  our  best  Leicester  flocks, 
whose  **  character  "  should  not  be  ignored,  but  there 
are  disadvantages  connected  with  such  bareness  of  head, 
namely,  liability  to  annoyance  from  flies,  and  a  corre- 
sponding tendency  to  bareness  on  the  "purse"  and 
belly.  Has  Mr.  Corbett  taken  his  types  of  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  heads  from  the  well  trimmed  and  shaven 
countenances  of  our  Royal  and  other  agricultural 
meetings  then  ? 


INDIAN  CORN. 


•Mr.  Corbett's  descriptions  of  the  heads  of  Leicester 
and  Lincoln  sheep  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  are  puzzling.  He  tells  us 
that  "  the  Leicester  head  should  be  especially  bare  and 
free  from  wool  of  any  strength  ;  "  and,  "of  the  other 
breeds,  the  improved  Lincoln  now  looks  to  take  after 
the  Leicester  head."  Previously  (p.  115)  we  are  in- 
formed that  "  the  Leicester  head  should  be  covered 
with  beautiful  silky  wool  ;  "  but,  as  the  ears  are  in- 
cluded in  this  statement,  and  we  are  also  told  "  there 
must  be  a  peculiarly  delicate  tint  of  blue  visible  just 
beneath  the  wool  on  the  head, "  '       '      '' 

'  wool "  really 


I  have  received  the  following  interesting 
cation  from  Miss  S.  Cobbett,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Cobbett.  It  is  the  translation  of  a  paper 
from  a  German  periodical,  and,  as  I  have  seen  the 
perfect  ripening  of  the  corn  in  this  country  (speci- 
mens of  which,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  William  Cobbett, 
ex-M.P.,  were  exhibited  on  Messrs.  Sutton's  stand  at 
the  last  Christmas  Cattle  Show),  I  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  should  entertain  and  discuss  the 
propriety,  or  ra  ther  profit,  of  growing  it.  In  September, 
1S70,  when  I  visited  Mr.  Hope's  sewage  farm,  at 
Hornchurch,  near  Romford,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  growth  of  a  splendid  crop  of  Indian  Corn, 
8  feet  high,  the  stems  nearly  as  stout  as  a  mopstick, 
and  immense  well-developed  heads  of  corn.  It  struck 
me  as  being  especially  advantageous  as  a  gigantic 
appropriator  and  utiliser  of  an  immense  supply  of 
sewage.  Of  course  the  means  for  drying  and  properly 
securing  the  crop  would  be  readily  found,  should  it 
promise  to  be  a  remunerative  one. 

Seeing  how  greedily  a  cow  devoured  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  stalk,  I  thought  it  likely  that,  like  th( 
hard  and  once  neglected  Bean-stalk,  it  might,  by  hot 
water  softening,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  cattle  food 
As  a  green  crop,  Mr.  Hope  put  its  value  at  a  large  sun 
— I  think  ;,f20  per  acre.  It  appeared  to  me  by  the 
heads  I  brought  home  that  it  was  then  almost  matured 
and  fit  for  drying ;  but  Mr.  Hope  will,  no  doubt, 
enlighten  us  on  this  point.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  suit  our  climate  as  well  as  northern  Ger- 
many. We  should  remember  that  we  once  thought 
our  climate  unsuited  for  Sugar-Beet ;  but  now  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  to  us  that  our  Sugar-Beet  con- 
tains quite  as  much  saccharine  matter  as  most  of  the 
Continental  growth. 

It  will  be  ratherfsingular,  and  not  very  creditable 
to  our  sagacity  as  agriculturists,  if  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett's 
persevering  conviction  about  the  growth  of  Indian 
Corn  in  this  country  should  prove  a  correct  one. 

If  we  are  to  utilise  very  large  quantities  of  sewage 
on  very  limited  areas,  the  Maize  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  veiy  plant  to  accompMsh  this  object. 

The  price  of  Maize  here  is  nearly  that  of  ordinary 
Barley,  and  there  is  an  ample  market  for  it  always 
available  ;  and  we  shall  have,  as  we  have  in  Wheat,  a 
natural  protection  of  nearly  20s.  per  qr.  in  our  favour, 
arising  from  the  distant  places  of  its  growth  and  the 
heavy  costs  of  transit.  There  is  also  this  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  corn  crop,  that  the  spaces  (4  feet) 
between  the  rows  permit  of  its  being  made  a  fallow  or 
clearing  crop. 

In  my  early  days,  when  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett, 
Indian  Corn  was  only  known  as  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  a 
corn  merchant's  shop  window,  but  since  the  Irish 
Potato  famine,  corn-flour  and  Indian  Com  have  be- 
come "the  Older  of  the  day,"  both  for  feeding  mer 
and  animals,  j.  J.  Mcchi,  Tiptree,  October. 
Translation. 
The  Maize,  like  many  other  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  Nature,  was  long  in  establishing  itself  as  a  crop 
for  general  field  cultivation  in  Europe  ;  for,  being  too 
highly  valued  by  a  few,  and  undervalued  by  the  many, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  its  useful  properties,  it  was 
full  a  hundred  years  before  people  in  general  became  con- 
vinced of  its  worth.  Whether  the  Indian  Com  is  really  a 
native  production  of  America  or  not,  is  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Europeans  found  it  there  upon 
the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  it  had 
there  already  been  long  cultivated,  although  it  had  never 
been  seen  in  Europe,  nor  even  mentioned  by  any  European 
author. 

The  Spaniards  being  the  first  who  brought  it  to  this 
hemisphere,  it  was  naturally  first  cultivated  in  Spain, 
where  Oviedo,  who  published  a  description  of  it  in  1525. 
states  that  he  has  seen  fields  of  it  in  Andalusia  ;  but 
although  the  Spanish  discoverers  must  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing as  a  luxuriant  crop  in  America,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  great  way  even  in  Spain  for  many  years,  since 
up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.,  in  1598,  the  culti- 
vation of  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  places, 
and  to  have  been  very  sparingly  carried  on.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Sicily  in  the  year  1560, 


in  this    south  of  Spain,  by  some  Spaniards,  and  in  that  way 
forma-  \  have  obtained  the  various  names  of  Spanish,  Sicilian,  a 


tion  is  not  only  indefinite,  but,  so  far  as  it  conveys  any  I  Turkish  com.     In  Italy  it  was  but  httle  cultivated   _ 

meaning  at  all,  incorrect.  I  the  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ; 


but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  France  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  since  it  was  already  known  there 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  from  r547  to  1559.  although 
it  did  not  obtain  any  great  degree  of  estimation  till  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  after  whch  time  it  came  into  cul- 
tivation all  over  the  south  of  France,  and  reached  as  far 
north  as  Luneville  and  Ruffec.  It  was  introduced  into 
Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and, 
according  to  Leonard  Fuchs,  who  published  an  accoimt 
of  it  in  1545,  it  came  there  from  Greece  and  Asia  under 
the  name  of  Triticum  fmmentum,  but  was  only  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  general  cultivation  of  it  in  the  Tyrol 
followed  in  the  first  half  of  the  r8th  century,  and  at 
present  it  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  level  lands  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Inn,  as  well  as  in  South  Tyrol. 

There  are  accounts  of  this  com  in  Hungary  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  and  it  is  possible  that 
from  there  it  went  into  Turkey,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  went  from  Hungary  into  the  south  of  Russia  and  into 
Styria  in  the  17th  century.  Carinthia  received  it  early 
from  Italy,  but  it  was  later  before  it  became  known  in 
Georgia,  in  Istria,  and  in  Austria,  below  the  Ens.  In  the 
milder  parts  of  Franconia,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
districts  of  the  Neckar,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries 
of  that  river,  it  has  long  been  cultivated  and  greatly 
esteemed  ;  but  that  which  grows  in  Baden,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (with  the 
exception  of  the  province  of  Starkenburg),  in  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse,  in  Westphaha,  and  in  Rhenish  Pmssia,  is  not 
so  much  thought  of.  In  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  in  many  parts  of  Silesia  and  of 
Prussia,  and  even  in  Pomerania,  the  cultivation  of  Maize 
has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  has  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. In  Belgium,  also,  it  is  cultivated  mth  great 
assiduity.  It  was  brought  into  England  as  early  as  1562 
or  1595,  but  not  until  of  late  years  has  its  cultivation  been 
attempted  as  a  field  crop. 

The  Maize  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  grasses,  and  has 
two  kinds  of  blossom,  namely,  such  as  has  only  anthers, 
and  such  as  has  only  pistils,  and  which  have,  therefore, 
no  androgynous  blossoms,  but  only  either  male  or  female 
blossoms.  The  plant  has  an  upright,  stout  stalk,  scored 
and  smooth,  and  from  3  to  even  18  feet  high,  with  long, 
broad,  lancet-formed  leaves,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
female  spadix  come  forth,  which  are  covered  by  a  close 
covering  of  leaves,  out  of  which  the  long  styles  of  the 
pistils  project  and  hang  down  like  a  large  tassel  of  silk. 
The  male  blossoms  form  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  a 
bunch  of  many  blossomed  and  separated  panicles,  and 
have  two  chaUce  vah-ules,  which  enclose  two  blossoms, 
each  of  which  has  two  corolla  valvules,  whilst  the  female 
chalice  encloses  only  one  blossom,  which  also  has  two 
corolla  valvules.  The  fruit  or  grain  is  arched  on  the 
outside,  yellow,  and  smooth,  and  is  wedge-shaped  towards 
the  inside,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  cob. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  Maize,  but  this  has  under- 
gone many  alterations  in  the  course  of  time  with  regard 
to  form  and  size  and  length  of  time  in  ripening,  so  that 
at  present  several  varieties  are  known,  which  are  generally 
ranked  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  the  American 
(Zea  altissima  s.  hirsuta),  and  the  European  Maize  (Zea 
Mais  et  priecox,  Lin.).  The  former  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  the  latter  to  only  about  from 
4  to  8  feet. 

The  warmer  the  climate  the  better  it  suits  the  Maize, 
which  ripens,  nevertheless,  and  comes  to  perfection,  in 
countries  lying  very  far  north,  provided  the  situation  is 
not  cold  from  being  too  high,  too  mountainous,  or  damp, 
or  one  which  offers  hindrance  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
It  is  said  by  Professor  Lengerke  that  on  the  Mecklenburg 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  it  will  come  to  full  perfection  for 
many  years  in  succession  ;  that  in  favourable  seasons  it 
will  ripen  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Eifcl ;  and  that  in 
Carinthia  the  common  tall  Maize  ripens  at  a  height  of 
2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  at  Trons,  even  at  the  height  of  5650  feet 
above  it.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  protection,  but 
which  does  not  do  well  in  the  shade.  The  situation 
which  suits  it  best  is  one  which  lies  to  the  south  and  is 
protected  from  the  north.  As  to  soil,  it  succeeds  in 
any  that  has  strength  enough,  or  that  will  bear  manuring, 
a  sticky,  clayey,  or  damp  soil  it  does  not  like,  and 
ght  soil  is  more  suited  to  it  than  a  heavy  one.  It 
thrives  well,  nevertheless,  in  rich,  deep  and  mellow  land, 
s  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in.  places  where 
so  much  overcharged  with  vegetable  matter  as 
to  be  too  rich  for  the  culture  of  other  plants.  At  certain 
the  banks  of  a  river  which  has  overflowed,  or  the 
beds  of  dried  up  laltes  or  ponds,  are  complete  hotbeds  for 
the  Indian  Corn. 

Fields  in  which  the  preceding  crop  was  Clover,  Tobacco, 
Beans,  Hemp,  or  spring  Wheat,  are  those  which  are  most 
favourable  to  the  Maize.  In  some  districts  it  is  usual  to 
sow  it  after  spring  Wheat  in  the  more  northern  and  colder 
climates,  but  in  the  more  southern  and  warmer  districts  it 
is  sown  in  land  which  has  lain  fallow  ;  and  land  which  is 
intended  to  bear  this  crop  should  be  ploughed  in  autumn 
or  winter  as  deep  as  possible,  and  then  left  to  lie  through 
the  winter  in  rough,  uneven  furrows,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  become  more  mellow  and  loose,  and  that  the 
vermin  may  be  destroyed. 

In  choosing  the  seed  for  sowing  the  roundest  and  most 
glossy  grains  should  be  taken.  They  should  be  separated 
from  the  cob  by  the  hand  in  the  spring,  taking  those 
which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ear  and  rejecting  those  of 
the  ends  as  being  less  perfect.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  reject  all  those  which  may  have  a  black  spot 


the  cultivation  of  the  Maize  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  select  good  seed,  because,  as  the  plant  is 
a  large  one,  the  seeds  cannot  be  sowed  very  thick,  and  the 
failure  w  ould  therefore  be  great  if  many  of  the  seeds  failed. 
The  time  for  sowing  is  eariier  or  later  in  May,  accord- 
ing as  the  situation  is  northern  or  southern,  for  the  earth 
ought  already  to  have  been  pretty  weU  warmed,  and  there 
should  be  no  longer  any  danger  of  night  frosts.  In  the 
south  of  Germany  it  may  even  be  sown  by  the  middle  of 
April.  If  cultivated  merely  for  the  plant  itself,  to  be 
used  as  fodder,  it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
June  ;  and  as  a  green  crop  till  the  end  of  July. 
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NoTWiTHST.VNDING  the  accomplishment  of  wc 
by  Chambers  of  Agi-iculture  and  Farmers'  Clubs  al 
the  country,  in  the  way  of  practical  papers  and  d 
sions  thereupon,  that  energetic  secretaries  and  me 
are  ever  discovering  or  suggesting,  there  remain 
subject  not  yet  thoroughly  laid  hold  of  by  eithe: 
that  is,  the  really  universal  application  of  sewage  to  the 
land  in  an  economical  way.  True,  a  great  deal  has  hi 
written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  sewage  irrigatii 
and  much  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  tne 
way  of  experiment — thoroughly  successful  experiment  ; 
but  united  action  is  required,  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  investigations  of  Her  Majesty's  Rivers  Commission, 
and  the  almost  universal  conviction  that  the  sewage  of 
towns  must  be  returned  to  the  land— that,  at  any  rate, 
it  must  not  be  floated  into  the  rivers  ;  and  as  its  natural 
place  of  lodgment  is  the  land — its  original  source,  so  to 
put  it— that  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  it,  in  the  most 
economical  way,  the  better  for  the  land,  and  most 
especially  so  for  all  who  live  upon  it,  or  on  its  fruits — 
and  that  means  every  living  soul.  With  few  exceptions, 
_  n  this  :  crotchetty  people  we 

leave  out  of  consideration,  they  have  had  their  innings, 
bave  not  shouldered  their  bats  out  of  the  field 
phantly.      Some  vacillators  may   have  hesitated 


speculators) — a  plan  foi 
•itish  sewage,  the  sale  of  which  (that  is,  the 
ik  form)  would  repay  first  cost,  and  leave 
ver.  Whether  the  charge  (first  cost)  could 
county  one  or  not — put  on  the  rates — we 
know  not,  we  think  it  might ;  certainly  the  outlay 
would  prove  a  profitable  one  for  both  owners  and 
occupiers,  whether  of  farms  or  town  dwellings. 

Here,  maybe,  the  "careful"  reader  will  inquire.  What 
would  the  consulting  engineer  be  actually  asked  to 
report  on  ?  Well,  supposing  the  towns  ready  to  dis- 
charge their  sewage  into  the  country,  carefully  conning 
his  maps  the  engineer  would  study  the  levels  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  distance  between  the  different  points 
of  output  and  intake,  and  the  cost  of  uniting  them  per 
pipe  and  distributing  engine,  &c.  ;  he  would  divide 
this  cost  by  the  acreage  to  be  supplied,  and  render  his 
first  rough  estimate  accordingly.  Compared  with  rail- 
way engineering,  that  of  sewage  transport  is  as  o  :  I — 
out  of  consideration.  The  main  lines  of  supply  being 
completed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  sub- 
sidiary streams  would  soon  thereafter  have  to  be  sent 
flowing  away  into  the  nooks  and  corners  ;  and  thus 
every  scrap  of  sewage  might  be  utilised,  giving  a  hand- 
some return  to  both  town  and  country,  and  uniting 
both  more  firmly  in  the  bonds  of  profit  and  expediency,  . 
— to  take  a  low  standard  of  unity. 

At  this  point  a  "halt"  might  be  sounded  by  the 
economical  dubious,  and  with  every  possible  show  of 
reason.  If,  they  might  say,  the  benefits  contemplated 
are  to  be  national,  should  not  the  nation  pay  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  save  all  "local"  purses?  Well, 
this  is  only  another  phase  of  the  question,  the  result 
would,  in  the  end,  be  the  same.  But  perhaps  a 
Government  Commission,  consisting  of  two  engineers, 
a  landowner,  and  a  thorough  agriculturist,  with  a 
reporter,  could  accomplish  the  work  in  the  same  time 
as,  and  at  less  expense  than,  a  multitude  of  counly 
counsellors.  It  is  for  agricultural  associations  to  take 
ition,  and  to  go  to  Chambers 
Town  Councils,  In  order  to 
not  unwilling  Government 
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discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Besides  all  ■ 
has  already  been  enumerated  of  the  valuable  prope: 
of  the  corn,  it  may  be  added  that  the  ears,  whilst 
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rubbed  over  them.  The  plant  itself  has  so  much  sweet 
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ve  believe,  will  gladly  hand  over 
nd  at  a  very  low  figure,  looking 
for  profits  to  the  cheapened  vegetable  products  brought 
in  return  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Then  how  is  this 
sewage  to  be  got  to  the  land  ?  What  description  of 
land  is  to  be  made  the  recipient  thereof  ?  And  who  is 
to  pay  the  piper  ?— really  the /</«■/- in  this  case,  without 
suspicion  of  perpetrating  a  pun  !  These  are  the  ques- 
tions for  the  various  agricultural  associations  to  settle, 
and  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  we  have  a 
suggestion  or  two  to  make. 

There  is  extant  a  splendid  Geological  Map  of  the 
country,  and  a  most  valuable  Survey  Map.  The  phy- 
sical conformation  of  every  county  is  in  them  beauti- 
fully portrayed,  and  so  in  part  is  that  of  every  social 
beehive.  Now,  always  remembering  that  the  sewage 
must  and  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  how  is  it 
possible,  with  the  aid  of  these  maps,  to  settle  where  to 
take  it,  and  how  to  do  the  work  most  efficiently? 
Chambers  and  Clubs  have  advising  chemists— at  least, 
some  of  them  have,  and  all  ought — what  is  to  hinder 
them  from  calling  in  the  consulting  engineer?  Really, 
nothing.  But  then  owners  as  well  as  tenants  are  inte- 
rested in  this  "disposal  of  sewage"  question,  and  to 
their  councils  agricultural  associations  must  invite  every 
landlord.  No  right-thinking  owner  of  land  can 
sibly  refuse  to  lend  an  ear,  and  help  ;  hence  we 
sider  that  no  difficulty  whatever  will  be  experienced  in 
getting  the  aid  of  the  ear  and  tongue,  ay,  and  pocket 
also,  of  every  intelligent  landowner  in  the  country. 

Now  for  the  discussion.  We  will  suppose  the 
Chamber  or  Club  to  have  settled  the  preliminaries  ; 
then  let  the  county— the  owners  and  tenant-farmers 
representing  it — appoint  a  deputation  to  meet  the 
Council  of  the  county  town  ;  in  joint  conclave  let  them 
appoint  an  engineer  to  report  on  a  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage,  with  the  assistance  of  the  geological  and 
survey  maps, — this  official  will  not  require  to  leave  his 
office  to  do  the  preliminary  rough  work,— and  let  him 
report  in  "so  many  "  months  to  the  united  body.  But 
all  counties  should  simultaneously  enter  on  the  work, 
it  being  understood  at  starting  that  all  towns  in  each 
county  would  be  ready,  even  if  compelled  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  a  certain  time,  to  open  their  sewage 
sluices  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ;  and  we  sincerely 
believe  that  in  less  than   12  months  there  would   be 
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;ther  by  one  who  for  20  years  has  taken  a  great 
rest  in  all  relating  to  the  question  of  sewage  utilisa- 
1,  and  who  hopes  that  he  may  be  spared  to  see 
ry  railway  in  the  land  made  to  do  extra  duty  as  a 
J  along  which  will  be  carried  the  "waste  "  of  every 
n,  to  the  enrichment  of  every  field  in  the  occupa- 
i  of  British  farmers.  E.  C. 


POULTRY  /KEEPING. 
By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 
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1  as  to  the  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able character  of  poultry  as  farming  stock.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  maintained  that  fowls  do  not  pay  the  farmer 
under  any  circumstances,  and  on  the  other  that  they 
yield  a  very  handsome  profit.  Mr.  Mechi,  one  of  their 
latest  advocates,  states  that  they  cost  no  more  to  pro- 
duce than  a  corresponding  weight  of  beef  or  mutton, 
and  that  they  sell  for  double  the  price  per  stone.  As 
usual  in  similar  cases,  I  believe  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  Poultry  certainly  can  be  made  to 
pay,  and  yield  the  farmer  a  very  satisfactory  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  reared  in  very  large 
numbers,  and  certainly  cost  more  per  stone  to  produce 
than  butcher's  meat.  The  profitable  production  of 
poultry  may  be  best  considered  under  four  distinct 
heads,  namely,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  these  maybe  most  advan- 
tageously kept  vary  considerably,  and  those  birds 
which  are  most  profitable  in  one  locality  may  be  the 
least  so  in  another. 
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breed  :  half-a-dozen  Brahma  hens,  either  of  the  dark 
or  light  variety,  large  and  short-legged,  may  be  run 
with  a  good  short-legged  Dorking  cock  :  the  chickens 
will  be  found  exceedingly  hardy,  and  if  well  fed 
will  grow  rapidly.  In  supplying  the  market,  all. 
the  cocks  should  be  killed  off,  and  of  the  pullets,  those 
kept  for  stock  should  be  such  as  have  short  white  legs 
and  plump  bodies.  These  the  next  season  should  run 
with  a  fresh  Dorking  cock,  not  even  related  to  the  first, 
or,  if  a  further  cross  is  thought  desirable,  with  a  good 
Houdan  cock.  If  eggs  and  chickens  are  desired  for 
market  purposes,  the  Houdan  breed  will  be  found  very 
valuable.  The  chickens  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
the  cross  just  recommended,  but  they  are  good  in 
quality,  mature  early,  and  fatten  rapidly,  and  the  hens 
are  very  free  layers  ;  but,  as  they  rarely  sit,  a  few 
Brahma  hens  may  be  kept  to  hatch  their  eggs.  It  will 
be  found  more  advantageous  to  use  Brahma  or  Cochin 
hens  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  their  bufiT-coloured 
eggs  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Houdans. 
The  Crevecosur  or  black-crested  French  fowl  offers  a 
good  cross  with  either  Dorking  or  Brahma  ;  but  their 
black  legs  tell  somewhat  against  them  in  English 
markets,  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  that  colour  in 
the  minds  of  many  purchasers.  The  great  drawback 
against  most  of  the  farmyard  poultry  is  the  want  of  size. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  keeping  better  breeds,  pro- 
vided the  chickens  are  well  fed  from  the  very  first.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  rearers  of 
market  poultry  that  large-framed  birds  cannot  be  hoped 
for  if  the  chickens  are  not  well  fed  from  the  very  first 
diy  they  leave  the  nest.  It  is  not  enough  to  put  the 
hen  and  newly-hatched  brood  under  a  coop,  and  throw 
,  them  some  tail  Wheat  two  or  three  times  a-day  ;  such 
treatment  will  never  make  large  birds.  During  the 
hatching  the  hen  should  be  left  undisturbed ;  the  young 
chickens  should  not  be  removed  from  under  her  as  they 
are  hatched— but  when  all  are  out  and  quite  dry  and 
strong,  the  hen  may  be  cooped  in  a  dry,  sunny  spot, 
and  a  good  feed  of  corn  and  soft  food  given  to  her. 
The  chickens  want  no  food  for  many  hours  after  they 
are  hatched,  as  they  are  then  digesting  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  which  constitutes  their  first  food,  and  acquiring 
strength  to  run  about.  When  they  begin  to  peck,  they 
should  be  fed  with  soft  food  and  very  small  grain. 
Unquestionably,  the  best  soft  food  is  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  milk,  and  heated  in  the  oven, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  until  it  sets  into  a  soft  custard. 
Chickens  fed  or  partially  fed  on  this  make  wonderful 
progress.  Another  point  often  overlooked  is  the  time 
at  which  the  young  chicks  are  fed.  If  they  are  to  make 
large  fowls,  they  must  be  fed  soon  after  daylight ;  if,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  they  are  left  hungrj'  for  three  hours 
early  in  the  morning,  they  are  always  stunted  in  their 
growth.     They  must  be  fed  the  first  thing,  and  whilst 
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day.  A  large  lump  of  soft  food,  such  as  oat  or  barley 
meal,  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  is  often  put  into  the 
hen's  coop,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  suffice  for  the 
day;  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  trodden  on  and  defiled, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  wholesome  food.  The  right 
plan  is  to  give  no  more  soft  food  than  the  chickens  can 
eat  at  once.  Over-night,  a  supply  of  grits,  ground  Oats, 
or  small  Wheat,  may  be  put  down  to  serve  for  the  first 
meal  in  the  morning.  Many  poultry-keepers  are  partial 
to  keeping  the  hens  with  chickens  under  coops  for  some 
weeks.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plan.  By  so 
doing,  the  n.atural  insect-food  that  the  hen  acquires  by 
scratching — the  worms,  grubs,  small  seeds,  and  flies, 
&c. — are  denied  to  the  chicken,  and  no  artificial  diet 
will  compensate  for  the  loss.  Nor  can  the  hen  dust  to 
free  herself  from  vermin,  that  feed  sumptuously  on  the 
young  chicks  at  night.  It  is  said  that  the  hen  if  not 
cooped  will  dr.iggle  the  chickens  through  the  wet  grass, 
and  tire  them  out.  A  half-starved  hen  may  possibly  do 
so  ;  but,  if  she  is  well  fed  with  corn,  there  is  no 
danger  of  her  so  doing.  If  preferred,  she  can  be  shut 
up  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  ;  but  the  finest  and 
heaviest  chickens  I  have  ever  bred  have  been  those  that 
have  been  with  hens  that  were  never  shut  up  in  houses 
or  coops,  but  being  under  open  sheds,  could  go  out  at 
all  hours.  If  the  hens  are  allowed  to  scratch  for  the 
chicken,  the  chopped  meat  and  meat-broth  which  are 
requisite  for  tliem  when  closely  confined,  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  game-rearers 
to  hang  up  in  the  woods  any  dead  waste  animal,  to 
supply  maggots  for  the  young  pheasants.  This  is  not 
desirable  near  a  homestead  ;  but  any  refuse  animal 
remains  may  be  utilised  without  offence,  by  allowing 
them  to  become  thoroughly  fly-blown,  and  then  bury- 
ing them  in  the  fowl-run  ;  the  maggots  attain  their  full 
size  underground,  and  previous  to  turning  into  flies 
work  their  way  instinctively  to  the  surface,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  to  the  young  chickens. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  the  management  of 
fowls,  about  which  it  may  be  desirable  t«  say  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  caution  all  agricul- 
turists against  attempting  to  employ  any  artificial 
incubators  :  despite  of  all  the  care  and  attention  that 
has  been  devoted  to  their  construction,  not  one  has 
been  found  a  success  in  actual  practice,  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  person  who  continues  to  employ  them  except 
experimentally.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  hatching 
a  certain  number  of  the  eggs  in  incubators,  but  rearing 
the  chickens  in  any  number  without  hens  is  hopeless. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  warmer  climate  of 
Egypt,  in  the  colder  latitude  of  England  artificial 
incubation  is  a  delusion.    The  keeping  oi  fowls  in  very 


large  numbers  by  the  establishment  of  what  have  been 
called  poultry-farms,  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion of  late.  It  lias  been  argued  that  if  a  moderate 
number  of  fowls  around  a  homestead  can  be  made,  as 
they  unquestionably  can,  to  yield  a  fair  profit,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  the  number  by  10,  20,  or  100  to 
secure  a  proportionate  return.  No  argument  can  be 
more  fallacious.  Whenever  a  very  large  number  of 
fowls  is  collected  together  in  one  place,  the  ground 
becomes  tainted,  and  disease  invariably  breaks  out 
amongst  them.  Poultry-farms  have  been  tried  under 
almost  every  possible  condition,  and  have  invariably 
proved  failures.  If  a  very  large  space  of  rough  useless 
ground  can  be  devoted  to  them,  a  considerable  number 
may  be  kept  ;  but  such  ground  is  rare  near  the  farm- 
houses in  England.  The  reason  of  the  greater  number 
of  fowls  being  reared  in  France  (from  whence  before  the 
war  we  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  considerably  more 
than  one  million  of  eggs  per  day)  is  that,  in  the  place  of 
large  farms,  the  country  is  divided  into  very  numerous 
small  holdings,  and  that  at  each  of  these  a  good  stock 
of  fowls  is  maintained.  The  profit  to  be  made  by 
poultry  depends  so  much  on  the  management  and  on 
the  demand  for  fowls  in  the  locality  that  it  cannot  be 
accurately  stated.  Mr.  Mechi,  who  allows  his  fowls 
free  range  of  his  cornfields,  and  regards  them  as  his 
best  friends  in  the  destniction  of  noxious  insects,  main- 
tains that  they  cost  no  more  to  rear  than  a  correspond- 
ing weight  of  beef  or  pork,  although  they  produce 
double  the  price  per  stone  in  the  market.  But  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
corn,  in  some  form  or  other,  forms  the  main  food  of 
poultry,  and  that,  whilst  they  are  young  chickens  and 
during  the  time  they  are  fattening,  their  food  is  of  an 
expensive  character,  whereas  beef  and  mutton  are 
grown  upon  grass  and  roots,  we  can  readily  perceive 
that  one  costs  much  more  to  produce  than  the  other. 
Moreover,  if  the  growth  of  poultry  be  quite  as  profit- 
able as  Mr.  Mechi  would  maintain,  how  is  it  that 
almost  every  cottager  in  the  kingdom  does  not  follow 
it  more  extensively  ?  That  poultry,  properly  tended, 
will  yield  a  good  profit  I  am  fully  aware  ;  but  that 
fowls  can  be  reared  at  tlie  same  cost  as  beef  and 
mutton  I  must  have  some  very  definite  accounts  to 

Turkiys. — In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  rearing 
of  turkeys  is  followed  with  great  advantage,  whereas 
in  other  localities  a  turkey  in  a  farmyard  is  a  rarity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  turkeys,  properly  managed,  are 
amongst  the  most  profitable  of  live  stock,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  their  absence  from  many  places 
where  they  could  be  advantageously  reared.  Turkeys 
consume  a  much  larger  proportion  of  green  food  than 
fowls,  and  grow  into  size  almost  without  cost  ;  when 
fattened,  they  realise  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and, 
as  they  are  chiefly  in  demand  in  cold  weather,  can  be 
sent  to  distant  places  without  risk  of  loss.  Many 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  however,  dread  engaging 
in  the  rearing  of  turkeys,  believing  them  to  be  exceed- 
ingly delicate  when  young.  I  believe  properly-managed 
turkeys  are  not  more  difficult  to  rear  than  common 
fowls,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they  can  be  raised  to 
much  greater  profit.  My  own  method  of  procedure  is 
to  follow  Nature  as  far  as  possible.  I  make  my  turkey 
nests  on  the  ground  ;  or  if  in  a  paved  house,  in  large 
shallow  boxes,  half-filled  with  mould  that  can  be 
damped  at  intervals.  The  hens,  unless  they  come  off 
regularly,  are  lifted  off  to  feed,  and  then  supplied  with 
grain  with  a  liberal  hand.  When  the  young  ones  are 
hatched,  they  are  left  undisturbed  under  the  hen  until 
the  next  day.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cram  them — an 
absurd  practice,  which  interferes  most  injuriously  with 
the  due  digestion  of  the  yolk  that  is  absorbed  into  the 
intestines  at  birth,  and  constitutes  all  the  food  required 
for  24  or  30  hours  after  hatching.  The  first  food  given 
them  is  egg  beaten  up  with  an  equal  bulk  of  milk,  and 
baked  into  a  soft  custard  ;  this  is  alternated  with  crum- 
bled  bread  mixed  with  milk,  to  which  oatmeal  is  added 
in  a  gradually  increasing  proportion.  Ants'  eggs  are 
given,  if  I  can  get  them  ;  but  if  not,  the  custard  is  con- 
tinued for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Quite  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  part  of  the  dietary  of  young  turkeys 
is  the  supply  of  green  food,  and  many  persons  chop  up 
Nettles,  Onions,  &c.,  with  the  meal;  but  if  young 
turkeys  are  watched  when  grazing,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  prefer  eating  bitter  herbs  belonging  to  the 
natural  family  Composilre,  or  compound  flowered  plants, 
such  as  the  Dandelion,  &c.  The  common  Lettuce 
belongs  to  the  same  tribe,  and  I  have  this  year  fed 
largely  upon  it.  The  greediness  with  which  young 
turkeys  devour  this  plant  is  remarkable.  At  three 
weeks  old  a  dozen  turkey  chicks  will  eat  four  or  five 
large  Lettuces  in  a  day,  and  they  even  seem  to  prefer 
them  when  running  to  seed,  at  which  time  there  is 
abundance  of  milky  juice  in  the  plants.  At  the  age  of 
a  month,  they  will  begin  to  peck  a  few  grains  of  Wheat 
or  Barley  :  but  bread-and-milk  and  meal  should  form 
the  staple  of  their  food  for  the  first  two  or  three  months 
of  their  lives.  Most  persons  say  that  young  turkeys  are 
particularly  delicate  when  they  are  "  shooting  the  red." 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  are  generally  put  on  whole  grain,  without 
milk,  long  before  they  arrive  at  that  age,  and  suffer 
occordingly.  Another  point  of  the  highest  importance 
in  feeding  turkeys,  or  young  birds  of  any  kind,  is  the 
hour  at  which  they  get  their  first  repast.  In  summer  it 
is  daylight  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.     If  the  birds 


have  their  first  meal  deferred  until  6  or  7  o'clock,  they 
have  been  hungry  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  suffer 
very  much.  To  be  successful  in  rearing  these,  and 
any  other  young  birds,  they  must  either  be  supplied 
over-night  with  their  first  meal,  or  the  poultry  maid 
must  be  up  with  the  lark.  There  is  no  better  plan 
than  putting  the  hen  and  chicks,  for  the  first  month  or 
two,  in  a  clcsely-wired  aviary  at  night,  which  is  open 
to  the  early  sun  ;  and  Lettuce  and  a  good  supply  of 
soft  food  can  be  put  under  a  coop,  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  eat  it,  and  there  will  be  found  but  little  left  an 
hour  after  daybreak.  If  the  young  turkeys  are  well  fed 
from  the  first,  they  can  be  fattened  by  shutting  them 
up  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  any  small  sheltered 
court,  and  feeding  them  on  meal  and  milk  :  and  they 
ought  to  produce  from  \od,  to  vs.  per  lb.,  live  weight, 
at  Christmas.  Selling  them  direct  to  the  consumer,  if 
possible,  will  be  found  a  far  more  profitable  proceeding 
than  consigning  them  to  a  salesman,  against  whom  the 
producer  has  not  the  slightest  check. 

Ducks  are,  under  certain  conditions,  amongst  the 
most  profitable  of  farm  stock.  Aylesbury  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  said  to  receive  upwards  of 
j^20,ooo  yearly  in  ducklings  sent  to  the  London  mar- 
ket. The  usual  mode  of  managing  ducks  in  country 
districts  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  breed  of  ducks  is  usually  small,  and  the  broods 
are  not  killed  until  they  are  six  or  seven  months  old. 
For  market  purposes  there  is  no  breed  so  profitable  as 
the  large  white  Aylesbury  variety.  These,  if  well-fed, 
begin  to  lay  about  Christmas,  and  the  eggs  should  at 
once  be  placed  under  hens  ;  for  this  purpose  Cochins 
or  Brahmas  answer  admirably.  It  need  not  be  insisted 
on  that  abundance  of  food  must  be  supplied  to  produce 
eggs  in  winter.  The  only  mode  of  feeding  ducks  satis- 
factorily is  to  put  the  com  in  water  ;  a  shallow  feeding- 
trough  or  other  vessel  should  be  provided,  and  the  Oats 
be  placed   in  sufficient  water   to   cover   them.      This 


every  grair 


ode  of  feeding  avoids  all 
taken  out  of  the  water  by  the  birds,  and 
pled  under  foot.  As  ducks  usually  lay  at  night,  the 
brood  stock  should  be  shut  up  till  morning,  and  the 
eggs  at  once  removed,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
placed  under  hens.  The  young  hatch  on  the  28th  day, 
when  they  should,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold,  be 
placed  in  a  warm  shed  with  the  hen,  or,  if  several 
broods  are  hatched  at  the  same  time,  and  the  shed  is  a 
warm  one,  they  may  all  be  given  to  one  hen.  At  first 
they  should  be  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk  ;  afterwards 
Oats  may  be  given  them  in  water  ;  but  if  required  to 
fatten  and  mature  rapidly,  the  Aylesbury  rearers  feed 
them  almost  entirely  on  meal,  boiled  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  greaves  ;  but  the  flavour  is  not  as  delicate  as 
that  of  corn-fed  birds.  If  duly  cared  for,  young  duck- 
lings should  be  perfectly  feathered,  fat,  and  quite  fit  for 
the  market  in  less  than  two  months,  and  the  spring 
birds  often  produce  ds.  or  Is.  each  in  the  London  mar- 
kets. The  ducklings  so  forced  are  never  allowed  access 
to  water,  but  are  kept  eating  and  growing  during  the 
whole  of  their  short  lives.  After  10  or  12  weeks  a 
duckling  is  only  kept  to  waste,  as  it  then  begins  to 
moult  its  first  feathers,  becomes  poor,  and  does  not 
gain  in  weight.  Of  course  the  profit  on  ducks  is  to  be 
made  only  by  sending  them  to  market  at  the  proper 
time — namely,  when  8  to  10  weeks  old.  If  they  are 
kept  till  they  are  seven  or  eight  months  old,  they  are 
inferior  for  table  purposes,  cost  more  to  produce,  and 
yield  less  to  the  producer.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  people  say  "ducks  don't  pay." 

Geese  can  only  be  profitably  kept  where  there  is 
abundance  of  grazing  ground,  as  they  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  grass.  Under  suitable 
conditions  no  birds  can  be  more  profitable,  but  under 
other  circumstances  they  cannot  be  recommended.  Of 
the  three  varieties,  namely,  the  pure  white,  or  Embden, 
the  grey  or  Toulouse,  and  the  common  saddle-back, 
the  former  are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  birds  pluck  much 
better  and  clearer  than  the  common  parti-coloured 
breed.  The  management  of  these  birds  in  suitable 
localities  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  old  geese  should  be  well  fed 
with  Oats  thrown  into  water,  50  as  to  stimulate  them 
to  early  laying  in  February,  if  possible.  When  she 
has  laid  from  eight  to  15  eggs,  the  goose  remains  on 
the  nest  and  her  eggs  may  then  be  given  to  her.  When 
hatched,  the  goslings  require  grass,  meal  slaked  with 
water,  or  porridge  made  with  oatmeal.  After  a  few 
days,  Oats,  in  water,  may  be  given,  and  with  the  food 
they  find  by  grazing  the  young  will  do  well  until 
fattening  time,  when  they  should  be  fed  on  Oats,  in 
water.  In  many  parts  the  geese  are  partially  plucked 
two  or  three  times  a  year  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  the  practice  ;  the 
small  sum  obtained  for  the  plumage  is  much  less  than 
the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  bird.  In  conclud- 
ing these  remarks  upon  poultry  as  farm  stock, 
I  would  impress  on  the  agriculturist  the  necessity 
of  commencing  with  really  good  stock.  On  many  a 
farm  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  most  improved 
varieties  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  there  may  be 
obsen'ed  a  number  of  the  most  wretched  fowls  and 
small  worthless  ducks  and  geese,  that  are  hardly  worth 
the  food  they  have  consumed.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  profit  with  such  stock.  Really  good 
large  breeds  must  be  procured,  but  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  this  alone  will  not  do  ;  they  must  be 
well  fed  and  well  ho\ised,  and  even  these  two  condi- 
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tions  will    be  of  no   avail  unless  the  birds  are  well 
tended,   and   the   youns;  stock  more  especially  nev 
allowed   to  be  checked  in   their   growth  by  hunge 
Good    breed,    good    feeding,    and    good    attendanc 
are   the   three  golden  requisites  to  profitable  poultry 
keeping.     The  Bath   atid    iVest  of  Etigland  SociHy'- 
7oi>ntal.  


HEADS. 
By    Hf.nry    Cor 


The  beauty  of  the  horse 


.  of  the  head  of  the 
jes.  Job  says,  "the 
glory  of  his  nostril  is  terrible,"  and  that  "he  smelleth 
the  battle  afar  off;"  while  Virgil  repeats  the  image:— 
■'  Micat  auribus,  et  tremit  artus  ;^ 
CoUectumque  premens  voivit  sub  naribus  ignem." 
And  this  notion  of  "  nostril  fire  "  has  been  pronounced 
"  the  noblest  line  that  ever  was  written  without  inspi- 
ration." Again,  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  never 
weary  of  taking  the  horse  as  an  illustration  of  courage, 
vigour,  and  intelligence.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, 
though,  whether  the  ancients  could  really  have  had  any 
correct  idea  of  what  a  horse's  head  should  be,  from  the 
veiy  name  which  Alexander  the  Great  gave  his  almost 
equally  renowned  charger— Bucephalus,  a  composition 
of  two  Greek  words,  Iwus  and  kaphalos,  that  is,  the 
head  of  a  bull ;  just  about  the  worst  kind  of  head  a 
horse  could  have.  We  see  this  repeated,  however,  at 
a  later  period  in  the  animal  on  which  the  Knights  of 
the  Tourney  were  mounted,  where  the  same  thick, 
broad  bull's  head  is  very  commonly  the  type.  But  a 
man  in  armour  was,  of  course,  a  great  weight,  and  his 
war  steed  probably  more  of  a  heavy  draught-horse  than 
the  stamp  upon  which  we  now  see  a  dragoon  officer. 
In  fact,  the  modem  charger,  tlie  hack,  and  the  hunter, 
must  all  show  breed  ;  and  let  me  thus  endeavour  to 
sketch  the  head  of  the  well-bred  horses,  as  it  should  be. 
The  size  of  this  must  be  in  just  proportion  to  the  body, 
as  certainly  not  noticeably  small,  but  of  a  happy 
medium  in  \<t\vA\v  and  breadth.  Indeed,  a  horse's 
frame  should  "  prove  "  by  his  head.  The  ears  should 
be  long,  somewhat  thin  and  moderately  open,  and  not 
set  too  wide  apart,  nor  pricked  up,  but  the  rather  with 
a  gentle  inclination  at  the  points  towards  each  other. 
Our  cropping  forefathers,  when  they  went  so  much  for 
short  pricked  ears,  could  have  had  but  a  poor  notion 
of  the  actual  beauty  in  this  feature  of  the  horse,  never- 
theless, there  are  writers  who  go  with  them  ;  Youatt, 
amongst  others,  who  says,  "the  ear  should  be  small 
and  erect."  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  no  do  I 
think  that  he  was  any  great  authority  on  the  horse. 
In  the  short,  stiff  ear  you  lose  that  beautiful  significant 
"play,"almo5t  as  true  a  reflex  of  a  horse's  "thoughts" 
as  the  eye  itself.  There  is  scarcely  a  movement  of  the 
ears  but  which  has  its  meaning,  and  on  this  our  bar- 
barian ancestors  improved  by  cutting  them  off!  A 
lop-ear  is  assumed  to  indicate  coarseness  of  breeding 
and  sourness  of  temper,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  I  have  seen  some  thorough-bred  horses  with 
lop-ears  ;  and  Oulston,  who  carries  his  very  drooping, 
is,  in  other  respects,  a  horse  of  particularly  bloodlike 
appearance.  Nor  does  the  lop  always  answer  for 
sluggish  or  bad  disposition,  as  it  is  more  "  the  look  of 
the  thing  "  after  all,  and  I  knew  a  really  good  judge 
who  rather  fancied  a  hack  with  one  lop-ear.  Beginning, 
then,  with  the  lengthy,  flexible  ear,  the  horse's  fore- 
head should  be  broad,  bold,  and  gradually  expanding 
in  width  from  the  pole  to  between  the  eyes,  which 
should  be  set  in  the  head  a  third  of  its  entire  length 
from  the  pole.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the 
eye  of  the  horse  being  set  up  too  high  in  his  head. 
And  the  eye  of  the  horse  is,  of  course,  one  of  his  great 
beauties,  or  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  his  worth.  Dark, 
bright,  and  lively,  it  should  be  a  combination  of  spirit, 
sagacity,  and  gentleness,  as,  in  fact,  the  eye  of  a 
gentleman.  Especially  to  be  avoided  is  the  small, 
sunken    pig's    eye,    which    tells    of    everything    that 

To  proceed,  the  face  from  the  forehead  should  be 
rather  round— not  exactly  bulging  like  the  Johannas— 
gradually  reaching  to  a  slight  dip  between  the  eyes  and 
the  nostrils,  and  then  rising  and  falling  again  before 
coming  to  the  nose.  This  dishing-  in  the  face  of  the 
high-bred  horse  is  deservedly  prized,  as  the  great  pro- 
minent Roman  nose  or  "  Blacklock  head"  is  to  be 
equally  avoided.  How  capitally  Leech  has  transferred 
all  its  native  ugliness  to  Jorrocks'  Arter-Xerxes  !  The 
nostrils  should  be  square  and  open,  with  a  sharp  angu- 
lar look  about  them  that  gives  a  certain  peculiar 
grandness  and  force  to  the  face.  The  saying  that  "  a 
horse  should  be  able  to  put  his  nose  into  a  pint  pot  " 
is  something  very  like  nonsense  ;  as,  indeed,  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  a  horse  with  what  a  woman  would  call  a 
sweet,  pretty  head,  to  be  good  for  much.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  horse's  countenance  which  constitutes 
his  chief  charm,  and  there  are  many  sober-headed 
horses  who,  without  being  handsome,  show  this  all  but 
speaking  intelligence  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
The  jowl  should  have  a  sweep  from  the  root  of  the  ear, 
with  a  good  depth  and  a  width  of  channel,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  muzzle.  Plenty  of  room  for  the  wind- 
pipe to  play  in  is  a  great  point,  and  the  best  judge  of  a 
yearling  we  have,  or  certainly  a  gentleman  who  gene- 
rally does  the  best  by  his  purchases  in  this  way,  makes 
this  width  of  jowl  a  cardinal  point.     The  lip,  another 


sure  sign  of  blood,  should  be  thin,  firm,  and  of  mode- 
rate length,  as  the  pendulous  thick  lip  is  unsightly  in 
itself,  and  a  tell-tale  of  bad  breeding.  A  fat  or  fleshy 
head  cannot,  of  course,  be  ornamental  either  to  man  or 
beast,  and,  as  every  one  has  his  own  fancy,  mine  is  for 
a  longish,  lean  head  on  a  horse  ;  how  many  good  nags 
have  I  known  with  that  serious,  almost  judicial  cast  of 
countenance  ! 

The  horse's  head  must,  above  that  of  all  other 
animals,  be  well  set  on.  The  effect  of  the  best  head  is 
ruined  if  this  run  "  throaty "  into  the  neck,  while  a 
certain  inclination  is  everything,  either  in  the  way  of 
elegance  of  appearance  or  comfort  in  going.  I  have 
seen  some  good  race  horses  with  ewe-necks,  but  that  of 
the  hunter  or  the  hack  must  give  nicely  in  the  right 
direction,  if  the  horse  is  to  be  ridden  with  anything 
like  satisfaction.  I  have  said  that  the  shoulder  should 
answer  for  action,  but  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  may 
often  get  at  a  key  to  this  from  the  head.  When  you 
see  a  dull,  drowsy-eyed,  melancholy-visaged  beast, 
drooping  his  head  in  his  stall,  cannot  you  tell  before 
you  have  him  out  what  a  slouching,  .slovenly  goer  he 
will  prove,  ever  waiting  for  a  dig  of  the  spur  or  a  crack 
of  the  whip?  whereas  the  bright,  cheerful-looking 
horse  points  his  ears,  and  steps  away  at  once.  The 
he.id  of  the  heavy  draught  horse  is  not  so  important  a 
point  as  that  of  the  better  bred  one.  It  lacks  much  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  other,  does  not  taper  nor  dish  so 
gracefully,  and  is,  in  fact,  more  in  conformity  with  the 
cliaracter  of  a  mere  beast  of  burden.  Still  great  im- 
provement is  observable  in  the  heads  of  our  cart-horses, 
from  the  time  when  our  old  black  breed  was  in  the 
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gone  very  much  out  ot  lasmon,  ana  tne  neacj 

of    the    more   modern    Punches    are    now   handsome 

enough, — in  fact,  as  some  good  old  Conservatives  will 

have  it,  a  vast  deal  too  pretty  for  their  purpose. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  rank  myself  amongst  the  stanch 
admirers  of  the  Arabian ;  but  in  Ciencral  Dumas'book  on 
the  horses  of  the  Sahara,  edited  by  Abd-el-Kader,  there 
is  a  high-flown  description  of  the  head  of  the  Arab,  too 
amusing  not  to  be  given  : — "  The  eye  of  a  horse  should 
be  turned  as  if  trying  to  look  at  its  nose,  like  the  eye  of 
a  man  who  squints.  Like  a  beautiful  coquette  who 
leers  through  her  veil,  his  glance  towards  the  corner  of 
the  eye  pierces  through  the  hair  of  the  forelock,  which 
covers  his  forehead  as  with  a  veil.  The  ears  resemble 
those  of  an  antelope,  startled  in  the  midst  of  her  herd. 
The  forelock  is  abundant.  In  the  hour  of  pain  mount 
a  slender  mare,  whose  forehead  is  covered  by  silky  and 
flowing  hair.  The  nostrils  are  wide  :  each  of  his 
nostrils  resembles  the  den  of  a  lion  ;  the  wind  rushes 
out  of  it  when  he  is  panting."  Bath  and  Wat  of  Eng- 
land Society s  Journal. 

[To  be  CoHtmued.) 


WATER. 

The  farmer  has  no  element  to  deal  with  so  essential 

his  success  in  business  as  water,  for  its  character  and 

tion   borders   on    the   miraculous.       The   tissues   of 

plants  under  the  microscope  seem  sacks  of  water,  and 

e  are  told  that  man  and   beast  are  made  up  of  a  very 

nail  portion  indeed  of  dry  goods,  and  the  rest  water. 

•rigation,  draining,  and  warping  are   all   but   verses 

ken  from  the  general  chapter  of  the  deeds  done  by 

the  agency  of  water.     Water  is  rolling  stock,  movable 

by  itself,  like  something  having  life  ;  no  other  heavy 

body  moves  so  lightly  over  the  gi-ound  and  front  place 

place  as  water  ;  and  from  the  numerous  wells  that 

ive  been  dug,  as  well  as  from  the  springs  that  rise  to 

e  surface  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  evident  that  the 

pply  of  water  underground  is  nearly  as  general  as 

at  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  this  country  the  usual  rainfall  is  about  30  inches 
the  best  cultivated  districts,  and  this  amount  of  rain- 
ater  would  supply  all  our  wants  liberally  if  we  could 
dy  prevent  it  from  running  to  waste.  This  great 
eight  of  water  falling  from  the  clouds  carries  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  filth  of  towns,  and  indeed  of  countiy 
dwellings  as  well,  aud  thereby  proves  itself  by  far  the 
Dowerful    scavenr-er   that   we    possess :    but    the 
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ipen  sea.  This  text  has  furnished 
:  in  the  hands  of  our  great 
Mr.  Mechi,  at  the  gatherings  of 
g,  where  the  note  of  warning. 
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d  keep  your  dunghills  dry. 

The  old  school  of  gardeners,  who  grew  early  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  on  heaps  of  stable-dung,  before  the 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water  was  invented,  tho- 
roughly understood  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  dung  had  to  pass,  for  long  litter  with  a  short 
supply  of  moisture  would  first  turn  of  a  blue  colour  and 
then  burn  black,  and  in  this  way  get  to  be  utterly  use- 
less eitlier  as  a  fermenting  material  or  for  manure  ;  and 
the  great  bulk  of  London  dung  when  it  leaves  the 
stables  is  seldom  fit  for  manure,  and  the  bulky  load 
that  a  single  horse  can  draw  tells  clearly  that  it  is  only 
dry  litter.  A  covered  manure-heap  is  certainly  not  the 
place  for  such  an  article,  and  many  fields  near  London 
are  marked  with  manure  of  this  kind. 

One  of  the  best  designed  farm  steadings  that  I  have 


seen  was  built  for  Charles  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Williamston, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  manure  pit  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  design.  The  architect  reckoned 
the  annual  rainfall  to  be  about  3  feet,  and  planned  the 
clearing  for  the  reception  of  the  dung  from  the  stables, 
byres,  and  sties  accordingly,  so  that  all  the  manure  had 
simply  to  be  kept  level,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  being 
always  too  wet  to  ferment  suffered  no  waste,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  got  improved,  so  that  I  have  seen  the 
silver  case  of  the  carter's  watch  quite  black  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  manure-pit,  and  the  excellent  crops 
of  Turnips  told  plainly  that  the  manure-pit  had  been 
well  managed ;  and  if  any  zealous  improver  had  offered 
to  erect  a  shed  over  the  manure-pit  at  his  own  cost, 
the  proprietor  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  for  his 
was  not  a  dungheap  by  chance,  but  a  manure-pit  by 
design.  Brewers'  grains  or  draff  is  kept  sweet  in  tanlcs 
or  cisterns  under  ground  for  the  milk  cows  of  the 
London  cowkeepers,  and  the  dry  barley-meal  that  is 
usually  mixed  with  it  absorbs  the  water  that  was  added 
to  keep  it  from  souring  or  fermenting.  A  tanner's 
bark  pit  is  quite  a  case  in  point,  for  as  long  as  the  bark 
remains  in  the  tank  it  is  cold  enough,  because  it  is 
saturated,  but  get  it  half  dry  into  a  pit  in  the  Pine 
stove,  and  it  will  heat  violently  and  decompose, 
and  finally  get  to  fine  black  dust  of  no  value 
as  a  manure,  notwithstanding  its  vegetable  origin. 
The  mystery  entirely  disappears  when  you  come  to 
actual  facts  and  consult  the  rain  gatige  ;  why,  then, 
should  any  one  attempt  to  complicate  a  thing  that  has 
already  attained  all  the  perfection  it  is  capable  of 
receiving,  and  that  by  the  cheapest  and  simplest  means? 
for  there  is  seldom  any  lack  of  room  downwards  to 
hinder  a  man  from  getting  a  pit  3  feet  deep,  with 
an  inclined  plane  for  the  carts  to  get  in  and  out.  I 
speak  here  only  of  the  general  practice  of  storing 
manure,  and  do  not  enter  upon  the  specialities  of 
manure  tanks  or  manure  sheds,  where  sheep  are 
fattened  on  boards  and  their  droppings  occupy  the 
ground  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  where  chemicals  are 
aflded  to  sweeten  the  air  and  improve  the  manure. 
These  are  laboratories,  and  have  their  accessories  in 
high-priced  steam-engines,  cast-iron  pipes,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  like  ;  but  I  maintain  that  a  wet  dung-pit, 
well  managed,  will  be  found  the  mainstay  of  the 
ordinary  tenant-farmer.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
our  race  we  learn  that  the  planter  always  watered,  until, 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  had  become  an  idiom  in 
the  language,  "  Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  may 
water,"  &c. ;  yet  after  all  that  has  been  done  and  said, 
and  having  all  the  experience  of  horticulture  before  his 
eyes,  where  should  we  look  for  a  farmer  that  would 
think  of  watering?— and  if  I  had  been  silly  enough  to 
hint  that  if  it  pays  a  man  to  water  his  garden  it  would 
do  so  to  water  his  field,  I  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  visionary  ;  but  the  sewage  farms  have  done 
this  problem  effectually,  for  in  what  does  the  supply  of 
dirty  water  differ  from  the  supply  of  plenty  of  dung 
and  plenty  of  clean  water  to  plants,  whether  in 
garden  or  field,  by  the  perch  or  by  the  acre  ?  In 
in  short,  we  are  only  on  the  verge  of  a  magnifi- 
cent  landscape,  where  the  root  crops  will  get 
justice  done  them  in  dry  weather  by  means  of 
watering,  so  that  if  the  farmer  gets  enough 
of  sunshine,  the  crop  will  be  pretty  nearly  under  his 
control— for  tilling,  manuring,  timely  sowing,  and  the 
like,  are  all  of  the  usual  kind  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
grapple  with,  and  the  root  crop  secured  leads  to 
prosperity  with  the  crops  that  are  to  come  after. 

The  splendid  sheet  of  water  at  Blenheim  was  made 
by  a  single  dam  dyke  across  the  valley  by  the  skill  of 
the  eminent  landscape  gardener,  Mr.  Brown,  better 
known  as  "  Capability  Brown." 

I  have  seen  a  large  tract  of  land,  high  and  dry,  fit 
for  nothing  but  a  sheepwalk,  but  when  a  few  acres  had 
been  converted  into  a  lodge  for  rainwater,  it  was  no 
longer  the  dry  farm  as  formerly,  for  the  threshing- 
machine  was  driven  by  water  supplied  by  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  hill  ground  ;  and  if  Divine  Providence 
sends  an  annual  supply  of  this  essential  element  equal 
to  a  tank  3  feet  deep  all  over  the  farm,  there  need  be  no 
want  of  water  when  it  is  needed,  and  there  need  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  watering  Turnip  drills  than  there  was 
in  making  them.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  the 
sound  practice  of  watering  for  root  crops  has  got  from 
the  garden  into  the  field,  and  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  settle  what  portion  of  the  success  attending 
the  crops  on  sew.ige  farms  was  due  to  simple  watering, 
and  what  to  the  manure  conveyed  by  water  during  the 
trying  time  of  the  summer  of  1S70.  The  constant 
watering  of  all  the  indoor  garden  plants  with  clean 
water,  and  the  high  state  of  perfection  they  attain  to, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  best  cultivators 
that  they  have  to  supply  water  as  freely  as  they  supply 
air  and  light  during  the  growing  season  to  their  plants. 
The  orname»tal  water  in  most  gardens  is  useful  as  a 
reservoir  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  flower  garden,  and 
if  I  could  only  induce  one  farmer  to  build  a  dam  dyke 
and  store  a  good  supply  of  water,  to  be  used 
at  discretion,  as  the  need  arises,  I  shall  not 
have  written  in  vain.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  a  man  of  the  great  service  that  draining 
is  to  wet  land,  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  husband  the 
great  blessing  of  a  column  of  rain-water,  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  which  a  kind  Providence  conveys  to  every  field 
annually,  however  high  or  dry  the  field  may  be,  nobody 
thinks  of  tampering  with  such  a  task,  but  if  a  person 
has  had  a  little  experience  of  the  value  of  a  water-store 
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on  high  ground,  he  would  not  willingly  part  with  such 
a  privilege.  We  had  acres  of  water  above  the  level  of 
the  garden  at  Alton  Towers,  and  used  a  hose  for 
watering,  and  one  man  and  a  boy  were  sufficient 
conduct  the  operation,  pounng  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  all  the  day  where  watering  was  wanted ;  and  ir 
the  worst  of  cases,  where  recourse  is  had  to  the  water^ 
cart,  much  may  be  done  at  lessening  the  labour.  Sii 
Simon  Clarke's  water-cart  had  a  valve  in  the  bottom, 
and  was  all  below  the  level  of  the  axle-tree,  so  thai 
when  the  horse  walked  into  the  pond  the  cart  filled 
in  a  few  minutes  without  any  labour,  and 
advocating  a  system  that  does  not  require  any  fatigue 
to  raise  water.  The  "wheel  at  the  cistern"  and 
iron-bound  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,"  are  not  to 
be  named  against  a  mill-dam  filled  with  melted  s 
or  the  rains  of  a  "fill-ditch  Febniary,"  for  the  ' 
God  sends  us  will  be  found  not  only  the  cheapest  but 
the  best.  Alex.  Forsyth,  9,  Islington  Square,  Salford, 
Manchester. 


I  am  an  Agricultural  Sinner. — Such,  at  least,  i: 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  farmers,  and  some  land- 
lords, especially  of  a  certain  class,  who  say  or  think. 
"  Confound  that  Mr.  Mechi — I  wish  he  was  comfortably 
under  the  turf,  for  he  is  always  creating  an  agricultura' 
disturbance,  and  won't  let  agriculture  alone.  Besides, 
he  is  letting  people  into  the  secrets  of  our  calling,  and 
we  shall  have  the  landowners'  eyes  opened,  and 
rents  raised."  Now,  I  don't  complain  of  this,  because 
it  is  a  natural  feeling ;  we  most  of  us  dislike  change 
(even  if  it  be  improvement),  and  the  trouble  attending 
it.  How  loth  we  towns-people  were  to  part  with  our 
old  stage  coaches,  and  did  we  not  protest  against  tht 
horrible  smoke,  noise,  and  nuisance  of  the  locomotivt 
engine?  and  did  we  not  so  oppose  the  introductior 
of  railways  to  our  towns  that  they  had  to  be  con- 
structed far  away?  and  then,  when  too  late,  w« 
repented  of  our  folly,  and  had,  in  many  cases,  to  make 
branch  railways  to  reach  the  main  line.  So  it  will  be 
in  agriculture  :  when  the  fanner  is  more  free  in  action 
by  means  of  a  lease,  or  better  still,  a  valuation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  he  will  not  be  afraid  to  say 
that  he  is  making  a  living  by  his  business,  and  will 
not  be,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  hypocritically 
croaking  about  farming  being  a  bad  trade,  and  one  to 
lose  money  by.  I  remember  in  my  early  days,  whet 
my  employer  (a  merchant)  had  bought  an  estate  it 
Kent,  his  principal  tenant  {a  most  respectable  gentle 
man),  always  when  he  came  to  p.ay  bis  rent  brought  : 
balance-sheet,  showing  what  loss  he  was  sustaining. 
Of  course  the  landlord,  a  sharp-witted  merchant,  smilec 
at  the  innocent  deceit  and  forgave  it,  but  did  not  believe 
that  any  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  continue  a  busi- 
ness by  which  he  was  always  losing  money.  My  agri- 
cultural friends  ought  really  not  to  be  angry  with  me, 
but  the  very  contrary,  for  I  have  laboured  long  and  hard 
to  try  to  convince  landowners  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
as  well  as  to  the  tenants'  that  there  should  be  more 
freedom  of  action  and  more  security  of  tenure  for  the 
tenants,  and  that  their  land  should  be  drained,  their 
fields  open  and  free  from  timber,  and  that  there  should 
be  good  roads  and  suitable  homesteads  for  men,  animals, 
and  the  costly  but  necessary  implements  of  machinery 
of  modem  and  improved  agriculture.  No  doubt  we 
are  just  emerging  from  a  primitive  and  pastoral  and 
almost  feudal  age,  but  mighty  steam,  which  has  severed 
so  many  old  attachments,  will  break  us  into  new  and 
improved  agricultural  methods  (both  as  landowners 
and  tenants),  and  we  shall  soon  look  back  with  shame 
to  the  present  time,  when  our  annual  agricultural  avail- 
able produce  is  less  than  £i,  per  acre,  and  we  shall 
then,  no  doubt,  consider  it  as  unprofitable  and  de- 
grading to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  our  daily  bread, 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  as  it  would  be  to  rely 
upon  foreign  supplies  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures when  we  have  ample  means  to  produce  them 
properly  at  home,  and  thus  afford  increased  and  ample 
employment  for  our  industrious  millions.  Time  is 
getting  short  with  me,  but  so  convinced  am  I  that  I  am 
doing  useful  service  to  my  country,  that  I  shall,  even 
at  the  risk  of  otfending  prejudices  in  favour  of  old 
customs,  continue  my  exertions  for  improved  agricul- 
ture and  increased  food,  profit,  and  employment  for  our 
people.   7.  y.  Mechi,  Tlptree,  October. 

Summer  and  Winter  Wheat. — My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press of  September  10,  about  the  failure  of  nursery 
Wheat  (a  winter  variety)  sown  in  France  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  and,  in  consequence  threatened  liti- 
gation for  disappointment  and  loss.  This  state  of 
matters  has,  in  all  probability,  arisen  from  not  knowing 
the  distinction  between  summer  and  winter  kinds  of 
this  cereal.  Linnajus  ranks  these  wheats  as  distinct 
species,  and  facts  point  to  the  justness  of  that  great 
botanist's  classification.  When  in  Canada  West  in 
I S33,  I  was  shown  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  been 
seeded  in  spring  partly  with  the  summer  Wheat  of 
Canada  East  and  partly  with  winter  Wheat  from  Scot- 
land. On  July  7  I  found  the  crop  of  summer  Wheat 
very  promising  and  coming  into  ear,  while  the  crop  of 
winter  Wheat  was  only  4  or  5  inches  high  and  without 
an  indication  of  earing.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen 
similar  effects   in   different   parts   of  England,   where 


Wheat  had  been  sown  late  in  spring.  Upon 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  sowed  in  this 
locality  both  kinds  of  Wheat  on  March  15,  April  15, 
and  May  15.  The  March  seeding  eared  in  the  usual 
way  with  both  Wheats.  In  the  case  of  the  April  seed- 
ing the  summer  Wheat  eared  well,  while  only  two 
abortive  stalks  and  ears  came  forth  from  the  winter 
Wheat— the  rest  of  the  plants  being  leaves.  With  the 
May  seeding  the  summer  Wheat  eared  and  ripened, 
but  the  winter  Wheat  continued  tufts  of  grass.  On 
July  18,  1870,  I  sowed  here  a  variety  of  Barley,  which 
ripens  a  week  sooner  than  the  Chevalier,  contiguous  to 
a  variety  of  summer  Wheat  named  red  Tuscany.  Both 
of  the  cereals  blossomed  before  being  cut  down  by  frost, 
and  throughout  their  growth  the  Wheat  appeared  to  be 
more  robust  and  earlier  than  the  Barley.  The  non- 
earing  of  winter  Wheat,  when  sown  late  in  spring,  is  a 
property  inherent  to  the  species,  and  is  displayed  in  the 
climates  of  Canada  West,  Britain  and  France,  and  of 
which  Wheat  growers  ought  to  be  aware.  Patrick 
Shirrcff,  Haddington,  Oct.   18. 

"Water"  on  the  Brain.— In -the  Times,  within 
the  last  few  days,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  sewage  difficulties. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  altogether  a  wrong  course  has 
been  followed  ;  and,  as  the  expressions  used  are  rather 
pointed,  I  shall  quote  them  in  the  few  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer.  It  is  stated  that  "we  have  been 
floundering  in  the  mud,  and  getting  out  of  one  stupidity 
into  another;"  that  "we  played  the  Hercules,  and 
performed  in  eveiy  town — of  course  at  the  cost  of  the 
Thames  or  some  other  stream."  These  are  very 
humiliating  confessions,  but  they  are  appropriate  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more  from  the  article  in 
reference  to  the  waters  of  the  rivers  being  polluted  by 
the  course  adopted  ;  but  the  more  immediate  attention 
of  the  public  is  directed  towards  a  special  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  that  there  may 
be  no  more  "floundering  ia  the  mud."  Mr.  Denton 
objects  to  all  that  has  been  done — such  as  passing  the 
sewage  "  over  the  surface  of  the  land  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  ridge  and  furrow  "—that  it  "remains  sewage 
still;"  "it  does  not  do  its  duty,  but  pollutes  the 
stream  into  which  it  is  discharged."  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artificial  stagnation  of  sewage  water  is  a  most 
offensive  nuisance,"  and  it  is  "contrary  to  the  order 
observed  by  "Nature  in  the  growth  of  plants." 
_  '  ."  "le  says  also,  "depresses,  stiffles, 
and  kills  vegetation ; "  "  it  drowns  the  surface, 
and  by  consequent  evaporation  it  chills  the  air  ; " 
face  is  a  cold  surface,"  and  it  also  prevents 
that  aeration  of  the  soil  which  is  so  essentially  necessary 
successful  cultivation.  These  observations  and 
deductions  are  so  obvious,  I  presume  no  one  will  deny 
them-.  But  nevertheless  these  are  the  results  of  the 
hich  still  is  advocated  by  writers  for  the  Press, 
and  by  many  wdio  are  called  engineers.  However, 
said  to  be  a  new  ray  of  hope  in  a  scheme 
proposed  by  iMr.  Denton  for  meeting  all  the  difficulties 
lluded  to.  He  would  construct  a  filtering  bed,  of  a 
friable  and  permeable  soil,  with  drains  5  or  6  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  The  water,  it  is  stated,  "  will 
re-appear  at  the  aperture  of  the  drain  as  fit  for  drinking 
the  Thames  above  the  lock" — indeed,  "fitter,"  Mr. 
Denton  says.  "Five  acres,  treated  in  this  way  and 
converted  into  a  vast  filter,  will  be  sufficient  foi  ' 
sewage  of  a  town  with  10,000  inhabitants. "  As  all  other 
plans  of  utilising  sewage  by  concentration,  precipitation 
evaporation,  &c.,  are  reported  to  be  failures,  it  will  be 

to  make  a  few  observations  and  to  employ 
few  figures,  so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  result 
which  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Denton's  remedy  for 
the  difficulty,  which  is  so  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  ;  especially  as  the  data  are  given— population 
and  the  area  of  the  filter.  The  ordinary  water  supply 
rate  of  from  25  to  30  galls,  average 
for  each  person  per  day.  Say,  25  galls,  for  10,000 
persons  will  amount  to  250,000  galls.,  which,  divided 
by  224,  will  express  the  quantity — 11 16  tons — as  the 
ight  of  sewage  to  be  filtered  through  5  acres  of  per- 
meable soil,  or  223  tons  per  acre  every  day,  which  is 
equal  in  quantity  to  about  2j  inches  of  rain  in  24  hours. 
The  writer  in  the  Titnes  further  says  : — "  It  is  encou- 
raging to  learn  that  600  or  700  acres  will  do  for  the 
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Uudes  to  the  possible  necessity  of  requiring  many  more 

cres.     However,  this  estimate  is  a  fallacy,  based  on  a 

ross  arithmetical  blunder.     As  to   the    possibility  of 

such  a  quantity  as  223  tons  daily  soaking  through  an 

t  must  be  well  known  by  the  most  careless 

observer  that  during  heavy  rains  a  very  large  portion  of 

passes  off  the  surface  into  the  gutters,   brooks,  -ic, 

the  rivers — hence  a  flood  occurs  ;  'and  this,  too,  with 

much  less  than  2  inches  of  rainfall   in  a  day.     The 

quantity  of  water  used  in  towns  varies  considerably ; 

some  it  is  less  than  25  galls,  average  per  person, 

others   there  is  a  supply  of  50  galls,   each.     The 

eflTects  of  the  flow  of  sewage  into  what  were  originally 

brooks  or  rivulets  in  many  towns,  may  furnish  materials 

for  a  very  Iiighly  wrought  water-colour  illustration.     In  ; 

neantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  the  fact 

that  an  inch  of  rain  on  an  acre  amounts  to  rather  more 

than  100  tons,   and  consequently  the  figures  which  are 

the  published  records  of  the  rainfall  as  decimal 

fractions,   may  be  read  as  representing  the  quantity  in 

s  on  the  acre  :  for  example,    .55  would  represent 

tons  ;  .07  would  be  7  tons.     This  reading  I  com- 


municated to  the  Registrar-General  some  years  since, 
in  the  expectation  that  if  generally  known  it  would 
enable  persons  readily  to  appreciate  statements  as  to 
the  effects  of  rainfall  on  a  district.  It  is  presumed 
sufficient  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  question  are  not  yet  got  rid  of.  But  there  are 
deep-rooted  errors  in  the  way  :  for  instance,  the  water 
is  frequently  called  the  carrier  of  the  manure  to  the 
point  where  it  is  wanted  ;  it  is  rather  the  inseparable 
bulky  companion  which  is  carried  along  with  the 
manure  to  its  destination,  and  when  there,  it  is  in  the 
way,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  com- 
plained of.  It  is,  however,  an  important  step  towards 
a  cure  when  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  disease  is 
arrived  at.  Is  it  in  this  case  water  on  the  public 
brain?  Henry  Phillips,  Albion  Place,  Heavilree,  Exeter, 
October  II. 

^  Landowners  and  Agricultural  Labourers.— 
Your  correspondent,  "A  Farmer,"  judging  from  the 
tone  of  his  remarks,  must  surely  imagine  that  the  inten- 
tion of  my  former  letter  on  this  subject  was  chiefly  to 
inform  the  readers  of  the  Agricnltural  Gazette  that 
there  was  not  a  man  of  any  honour  amongst  the  farming 
community.  I  was  not  aware  that  my  remarks  could 
convey  that  impression,  and  certainly  I  never  for  a 
moment  thought  so.  A  word  or  two  of  explanation, 
therefore,  may  be  necessary.  First,  as  to  retaining  the 
labourers'  sons  on  an  estate.  Possibly  in  some  cases 
the  supply  would  exceed  the  demand,  but  they  would 
be  very  few,  I  am  inclined  to  believe.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  might  be  done  to 
keep  these  lads  in  the  country,  and  train  them 
as  labourers,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  all  turn 
out  good  workmen,  and  some  would,  therefore,  go 
into  the  towns  and  cities  to  seek  for  employment  more 
suited  to  their  tastes.  And,  again,  when  these  lads 
have  groivn  up,  and  have  become  efficient  workmen,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  take  the  place  of  those  who 
are  not  so  well  up  to  their  work.  Just  for  the  time,  of 
course,  the  supply  would  exceed  the  demand,  but  it  is 
probable  that  things  would  soon  right  themselves,  by 
the  surplus  workmen  finding  employment  else- 
where. In  these  places,  where  the  workmen  are 
natives,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  them,  of 
course  nothing  more  can  be  done ;  but  where  the  labour- 
ers are  principally  foreigners,  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  if  the  labourers'  sons  could 
be  retained.  Now,  as  to  the  workmen  taking  the 
cottage  from  the  owner,  instead  of  from  his  master. 
Most  farmers  object  to  it,  because,  as  they  candidly 
admit,  they  have  not  so  much  authority  over  them 
unless  they  are  their  tenants  as  well  as  their  servants. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  by  the  majority 
of  farmers  this  power  would  be  rightly  used  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  make  use  of  it-  to 
gain  their  own  ends,  and  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
"  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another  "  to  remedy  the  evil 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  cottage  from  all  and  let 
them  to  their  workmen  direct.  But  a  higher  and  better 
reason  for  the  proposal  is,  that  if  it  was  carried 
out  the  labourerer  would  be  in  a  better  social  position  ; 
he  would  feel  himself  more  independent,  and  I  believe 
the  result  would  be,  that  he  would  become  a  better 
workman.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  will,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  bring  forth  good  fruits,  which  will  not  only 
benefit  the  labourer,  but  also  his  master,  the  tenant- 
farmer.  Certainly  the  suggestions  contained  in  my 
former  letter  were  made  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
labourer's  condition  rather  than  of  showing  up  the 
injustice  of  some  tenant-farmers,  although  as  an  addi- 
tional argument,  I  was  obliged  to  refer  to  some  instances 
of  the  latter,  which  I  have  either  known  or  heard  of. 
E.  Minshall,  Estate  Office,  Aston,  Preston  Brook. 

Steam  Cultivation  :  Mr.  Smith  on  the  Contract 
System. — Farmers  who  fritter  their  money  away  in 
having  a  few  acres  done  yearly  by  the  contractor,  are  like 
children  in  a  fair,  scattering  their  money  for  the  show- 
man to  pick  up  ;  and  as  they  have  done  before  they 
will  again  show  my  figures  to  the  contractors  as  a 
badge  against  their  high  prices  charged  for  the  work 
done.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  contractor)  gave,  in  a  paper 
read  last  autumn  before  the  Wisbech  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, some  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  con- 
tractors must  charge  a  high  price  for  the  work  done. 
I  can  now  give  some  evidence  in  support  of  his  reasons. 
He  told  the  farmers  plainly  that  they  must  look  to  an 
increased  produce  for  their  means  of  payment.  My 
heavy  land  produces  yearly  full  12  bush,  of  corn  per 
acre  more  than  it  did  under  hoi-se  culture,  and  the 
dead  fallow  system.  To  get  this  I  am  obliged  to  get 
all  my  work  (that  is,  steam-power  work)  done  in 
autumn,  and  so  must  every  fanner  in  England, 
England's  800,000  acres  of  dead  fallow  are 
to  be  made  to  grow  corn  yearly.  To  give  all 
work  in  the  autumn,  the  contrtictor's  season  must 
.  short  one.  This  year  we  had  a  late  har\-est. 
October  10  was  the  earliest  moment  I  could  start  my 
steam  tackle.  It  is  possible  that  a  contractor  might 
have  found  work  a  little  earlier  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  if  the  land  is  to  be  all  in  crop,  these  crops  must  be 
harvested.  It  will  never  do  to  keep  land  idle  for  the 
fun  of  finding  the  contractor  land  to  practise  upon.  If 
I  fix  the  middle  of  August  as  the  contractor's  entering 
point  on  an  average   of  years,  he  will  get  16  days  in 
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August,  30  in  September,  and  31  in  October,  and  that 
will  end  his  season,  for  the  dirty  dark  days  in  No- 
vember will  never  do  for  him.  In  this  way  he  gets  77 
days.  From  this  must  be  deducted  1 1  Sundays.  This 
fixes  him  at  66  working  days.  What  is  his  average 
daily  earnings  ?  is  the  next  question.  Here  is  some 
evidence  upon  the  point.  On  September  20,  wh 
my  field,  at  about 
engine  on  the  canal 
heard  it  again,  and  from  its  heavy  beat  I  thought  it  was 
in? great  distress  :  therefore  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  got  stuck  deeply  in  the  mud  ;  so  I  looked 
out  to  see  what  was  up,  when  I  found  under  the  canal 
hedge  a  double  engine  set  of  Fowler's  big  tackle 
just  starting  on  a  17-acre  field  Bean  stubble.  This 
field,  although  in  another  parish,  joined  my  own  land  ; 
so  I  jumped  over  the  hedge  to  see  the  big  things  that 
had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Yes,  and  I  took  stock  of 
them.  The  implement  was  a  thoroughbred  "  Smith," 
not  only  in  turning  at  land's-end,  but  in  construction 
upon  all  points  ;  even  the  means  of  guiding  was  copied 
from  the  Woolston  man's  combined  machine.  I  had 
a  ride  upon  it  as  ploughman,  so  I  know  all  about  it. 
The  engines  were  14-horse  power  each,  and  when 
starting  the  implement  on  a  run  of  250  yards  the  pressure 
gauge  showed  at  1 10  lb.  ;  yet,  after  the  run  it  stood  at 
80  lb.  ;  therefore  a  run  of  250  yards  took  30  lb.  of 
steam  pressure  out  of  the  engine,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  a  thundering  fire  in  a  big  fire-box.  This  not  only 
proves  the  need  of  these  two  14-horse  engines  to  work 
one  big  implement— the  one  to  do  the  work  while  the 
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to  my  Lord  Dunmore  and  others  who 
steamers"  working  upon  the  land,  tha 
cannot  work  a  big  implement  even 
to  take  its    own  10  ton  weight   over 
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engine  when  standing  still  worked  all  its  working  power 
away  while  pulling  a  big  implement  250  yards.  Now 
let  us  look  to  the  work  done  by  these  two  big  engines. 
They,  working  all  their  time  (meal  time  for  men  in- 
cluded, there  being  an  extra  man  sent  with  this  set,  to 
allow  of  a  change  of  men  to  take  their  meals  in  turn), 
finished  the  17  acres  once  over  at  9  A.M.  on  Sept.  21, 
and  then  shifted  to  another  field  on  the  same  (arm, 
9  acres,  and  did  it  twice  over  by  dusk  that  evening, 
and  then  set  themselves  ready  to  start  on  to  another  job 
the  next  morning.  I  will  put  /^l  an  acre  on  the  work 
done  twice  over,  and  14J.  an  acre  for  the  work  done 
once  over.  In  this  way  we  get  a  total  earning  for  two 
days'  work  of  ;i20  i8.f.,  or  an  average  of  ;£lo  9^.  per 
day.  Multiply  the  contractor's  66  days  for  his  season 
by  this,  and  we  fix  his  total  earnings  at  ^^693.  From 
this  we  must  deduct  20  per  cent,  for  wet  days  and 
breakages  (the  set,  a  new  one,  that  I  am  remarking 
upon  has  lost  all  this  in  time  already  this  season), 
which  brings  the  total  down  to  ^'554  Ss.  The  four 
men  must  have  .^i  per  day  between  them  for  66  days. 
The  cost  of  tackle  is  .^1800  ;  upon  this  we  must  allow 
20  per  cent,  for  interest  of  money,  wear  and  tear, 
and  depreciation,  ^^360.  These,  together,  make  a  total 
of  ;£'426  to  be  deducted  from  the  ^£'554  Ss.,  which  leaves 
a  balance  of  ;^I2S  to  keep  and  pay  the  contractor  for 
hunting  about  the  country  to  keep  his  .^iSoo  from 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  This  is  capital  evidence 
in  support  of  Mr.  Robinson's,  showing  that'  the  farmer 
must  pay  a  high  price  for  contract  work.  Taking  the 
above  as  our  guide,  what  will  be  the  price  of  the  work 
to  the  farmer?  My  neighbour's  cost,  jCio  iSs.  for 
26  acres,  gives  an  average  of  i6j-.  Iii.  per  acre.  To 
this  must  be  added  coal,  quite  2s.  per  acre  ;  a  man, 
with  a  horse  and  cart,  drawing  coal  from  engine  to 
engine,  41/.  an  acre,  and  water  carting  will  cost  4J.  an 
acre;  therefore  the  total  cost  stands  at  iSs.  9,/.  My 
4f.  y^d.  an  acre  contrasts  strongly  against  this  ;  yet  the 
contractor's  balance  of  ;^I2S  a-year  shows  that  the 
fanner  has  no  chance  in  using  it  to  cut  down  con- 
tractors' prices.  Mr.  Robinson  is  right  ;  the  contractor 
must  have  a  high  price  per  acre.  England  never  will 
be  farmed  upon  the  contract  plan,  let  the  bigwigs  try  it 
on  as  they  may.  lyUham  Smith,  Woolston,  BldchUy 
Station,  Bucks,  Oct.  19. 

Imperfect  Tillage— Worn-down  Implements 
— False  Economy — Does  it  Pay? — Certainly  not, 
especially  on  our  tenacious,  adhesive,  tile-earth  clays, 
where  small  horses  are  of  little  use,  and  where  big 
ones  answer  all  the  better  for  having  well-condi- 
tioned implements.  If  we  expect  to  have,  on  such 
soils,  friable  moulds  and  well  deposited  seed,  tlie 
drill  coulter  and  harrow  teeth  must  be  sharp.  We  are 
now  drilling  winter  Beans  on  a  Wheat  stubble,  which 
has  been  well  scarified  or  broadshared,  the  weeds  and 
rubbish  harrowed  together  and  burned,  manure  care- 
fully spread,  and  the  land  deeply  ploughed  with  a 
pair  of  large  strong  horses.  We  had  some  doubt 
whether  the  furrow-slices  could  be  sufficiently  divided  or 
crumbled,  but  our  sharp  steel  harrows,  used  two  or  three 
times  before  and  after  drilling,  have  made  a  good  job  of 
it,  and  the  drill  coulters,  being  new  and  sharp,  have  cut 
through  the  furrow-slice,  'and  thus  deposited  deeply, 
which  I  consider  most  important  for  Beans  ;  they,  like 
the  Couch-grass,  or  Twitch,  are  sure  to  push  their  way 
to  the  surfece,  and  send  down  their  hard  powerful 
tap-root  into  the  dense  subsoil.  The  roots  of  winter 
Beans  should  be  thus  well  protected  against  the  severity 
of  winter.  I  expect  that  a  good  deal  of  land  will  next 
year  be  in  a  mess  as  to  weeds,  for  in  many  cases  there 
is    no    broadsharing,    harrowing,    and  cleaning,   but 


the  whole  is  ploughed  in  to  take  its  chance— a 
rather  poor  one  for  the  delicate  Wheat  fibres  on 
a  dirty  Bean  stubble.  Want  of  drainage  on  stiff 
clays  will  be  felt  this  winter,  for  the  heavy  rain- 
fall of  September  (5  inches,  or  500  tons  per  acre) 
has  well  soddened  the  subsoil.  There  are  many 
matters  on  our  farms  that  are  neglected  because  they 
are  less  obviously  pressing  than  certain  other  things 
that  dare  not  be  omitted.  Roads,  fences,  and 
implements,  are  too  commonly  neglected,  and  the 
"stitch  in  time"  not  having  been  taken,  the  nine 
stitches  have  not  been  saved.  Dilapidations,  in  the 
matter  of  fences,  roads,  implements,  and  buildings, 
are  much  too  common  and  unprofitable  ;  and,  unless 
a  special  duty  is  imposed  on  some  individual,  what  is 
everybody's  business  becomes  nobody's.  Lando^vner% 
at  the  termination  of  a  14  years'  lease,  know  something 
of  these  matters,  and  so  do  incoming  tenants.  It  is  no 
uncommon  event  to  see  implements  half  buried  in  mud, 
or  eaten  by  rust,  lying  exposed,  or  grown  over  with 
grass  or  other  vegetation.  Landowners  should  con- 
sider that  costly  modern  implements  and  machines 
require  sufficient  shelter,  and  the  tenant  should  not 
object  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
thus  aflbrded.    J.  J.  Mechi,  Oct.  19. 
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Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands.— In 

the  United  Kingdom  is  there  more  scope  for  adding  to 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  than  in  that 
of  North  Lancashire ;  and  in  no  part  can  there,  I 
think,  be  more  need  for  it,  as  I  purpose  shortly  to 
show.  With  our  vast  national  increase  of  population, 
the  question  of  how  to  provide  for  this  increase  must 
at  no  distant  date  form  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with,  and  it  would  be  well  to  take 
"time  by  the  forelock,"  ere  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion become  too  pressing  for  instant  action  to  supply. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  borough  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness  has  risen  from  an  isolated  fishing  village  of 
some  200  inhabitants  to  a  thriving  shipping  port  and 
manufacturing  town,  numbering  20,000  inhabitants ; 
and  there  are  now  works  in  process  of  erection  which 
it  is  computed  will,  on  completion,  add  another  10,000 
persons  in  the  course  of  the  year  1872.  Added  to  this, 
several  small  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
have,  by  the  introduction  of  blast  furnaces,  steelworks, 
opening  out  of  iron-ore  mines,  &c.,  more  than  doubled 
their  populations.  At  an  ordinary  computation,  I 
should  say  that  the  past  10  years  has  added  not  less 
than  25,000  persons  to  the  population  of  that  once 
obscure  part  of  England,  known  as  North  Lonsdale. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  access  of  manufacturing 
industry  to  the  iron  trade  of  England  is  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  assisted  by  the  mayor  of  Barrow, 
James  Ramsden,  Esq.,  by  whom  all  the  details  of  this 
great  work  have  been  planned  and  carried  out.  The  ques- 
tion— a  vital  one — arises.  How  are  the  wants  of  this  large 
accession  of  mouths  to  feed  to  be  met  ?  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  district  population  was  some  10,000  or  15,000 
souls.  The  year  1872  will  probably  see  it  from  50,000 
to  60,000.  Already  the  pressure  is  much  felt,  and 
farm  produce  is  at  an  exorbitant  price.  What  must  it 
soon  become  ?  It  seems  scarcely  possible  of  belief  that 
whilst  our  local  rulers  are  straining  every  nerve  to  erect 
new  and  gigantic  works— some  of  which  employ  their 
thousands  of  men  each— thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  lying  in  close  proximity  to  us  totally 
unproductive, — useless,  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
First,  let  us  begin  with  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon 
Sands.  The  Furness  and  Whitehaven  Railway  crosses 
it  at  Foxfield,  and  some  thousands  of  acres  above  the 
viaduct  might  be  reclaimed  at  a  trifling  cost.  A  few 
years  ago  the  company  applied  to  Parliament,  and 
obtained  powers  to  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  a 
few  miles  lower  down,  but  have  since  abandoned  the 
idea.  This  would  have  given  an  immense  area  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  We  next  come  to  Morecambe 
Bay.  By  a  great  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  the  late 
John  Brogden,  Esq.  (father  of  the  present  member  for 
Wednesbury),  constructed  a  viaduct  across  it  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  Ulverston.  Here,  again,  are  thousands 
of  acres  lying  waste,  and  requiring  but  a  simple  canal 
for  the  river  Leven  to   transform  th'  '         ' 


into  smiling  farms  on  its  banks.  Farther  to  the  east- 
ward again,  is  another  portion  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
which  the  Ulverston  and  Lancaster  Railway  intersects, 
known  as  the  River  Kent.  Here  Mr.  Brogden,  M.P., 
has  reclaimed  a  portion  of  the  sands,  with  excellent 
results ;  but  there  is  yet  much  more  to  be  reclaimed. 
Lastly,  I  come  to  a  gigantic  project,  the  success  of 
which  was  never  doubted  by  the  late  Mr.  Brogden  ; 
but  its  renunciation  by  him  made  many  wiseacres  shake 
their  sage  heads,  as  they  did  also  when  he  propounded 
the  feasibility  of  crossing  Morecambe  Bay  at  its  present 
point,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  on  iron  girders.  The 
work  was  pronounced  the  chimera  of  a  disordered 
brain,  yet  it  has  stood  intact  the  storms  and  tides  of 
14  years.  Mr.  Brogden,  foreseeing  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation which  the  discovery  of  rich  iron  mines  and  the 
erection  of  iron  works  in  the  district  would  bring, 
wished  to  carry  the  railway  from  Piel  Island  to  More- 
cambe, about  10  miles  lower  down  the  bay  than  the 
course  of  the  present  railway,  and  was  fully  impressed 
with  its  practicability  ;  and  also  that  the  miles  and 
miles  of  sand  which  might  thus  have  been  brought 
into  culture  would  have  returned  a  princely  outlay  for 
the  work.  There  is  yet  ample  scope  for  it,  and  the 
queries  how  to   provide  for   our  wants  cannot  much 


niigui  ue  maue  a  naiiouai  one,  ana  wiucn  our  rulers 
would  do  well  to  inquire  into,  seeing  that  the  outlay 
required  might  be  made  so  productive.    7.  R.  R. 
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SOCI.iL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  LEEDS. 
The  UlilisatioH  of  Se-.vage.—Vlr.  C.  Rawson,  of 
the  Native  Guano  Company,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"ABC"  process.  He  said  that  in  consequence  of 
the  unsuitable  works  in  which  their  experiments  had 
been  carried  on  at  Leamington,  and  from  other  unfa- 
vourable causes,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
many  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the 
process  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  although  he  must 
deny  many  of  the  theories  or  hypotheses  that  had  been 
drawn  from  them.  Only  three  schemes  had  been  pro- 
posed for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  towns — irrigation, 
filtration,  and  precipitation  by  chemical  means,  and 
circumstances  might  occur  in  which  either  would  be 
preferred  in  practice,  while  in  some  instances  their 
combination  might  be  more  effective,  and  lead  to 
improvements  in  agriculture  hitherto  ignored.  He 
claimed  that  by  the  "ABC"  process  all  the  sus- 
pended and  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  soluble 
matter  can  be  removed  from  the  sewage,  even  by  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  process.  Still  greater  results 
might  be  obtained  by  further  treatment,  but  even  if 
some  portions  of  the  manure  did  remain  in  the  effluent 
water,  he  believed  these  might  be  utilised  by  putting  it 
over  the  land,  and  thus  all  waste  must  be  avoided. 
With  regard  to  irrigation,  he  might  be  allowed  to  point 
out  certain  difficulties  that  must  necessarily  occur, 
and  were  inseparable  from  the  adoption  of  that  system. 
At  least  one  acre  of  land  was  required  to  utilise  the 
sewage  of  100  adults  annually — according  to  many 
eminent  aulhorities  ;  but  scores  of  towns  could  not 
secure  the  requisite  land  for  their  purposes.  Again, 
neither  landlords  nor  farmers  had  shown  any  very 
strong  desire  to  receive  this  sewage  on  their  lands  ; 
and  land  must  generally  be  acquired  by  town  authori- 
ties by  means  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Plis  object, 
however,  was  not  to  attack  irrigation  or  any  other 
process,  but  merely  to  explain  their  own ;  but  he 
could  not  pass  on  without  remarking  the  probable 
injury  to  the  adjacent  land  by  its  propinquity  to  a 
sewage  farm  ;  and  if  the  feeling  of  the  richer  class 
of  the  community  was  against  such  a  course,  what 
right  had  we  to  force  on  our  poorer  brethren  a  pro- 
cess which  might  result  in  serious  illness  to  their 
families  from  the  typhoid  and  other  forms  of  disease 
from  miasmatic  exhalations  ?  Not  only,  however,  did 
he  admit,  but  he  proudly  acknowledged,  that  mag- 
nificent crops  had  been  obtained  by  a  judicious  use  of 
sewage  through  irrigation.  The  constituents  of  sewage 
contained  the  finest  known  manure  substances,  and  on 
this  fact  rested  the  success  of  the  "ABC"  process. 
These  were  the  elements  they  claimed  to  retain  in  the 
native  guano  ;  and  their  only  difference  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  iiTigationist  was  how  to  give  the  land  the 
benefit  of  these  valuable  constituents  in  the  most  remu- 
nerative and  least  objectionable  way.  The  irriga- 
tionist  would  pour  it  on  the  land  in  what  he  thought  a 
wasteful  quantity,  whilst  the  "  A  B  C  "  process  would 
convert  the  same  sewage  into  a  dry,  portable,  and 
effective  manure.  The  name  of  the  "  A  B  C  "  process 
has  been  derived  from  the  initials  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients used :  Alumina,  Blood,  Clay,  and  Charcoal. 
We  have  for  a  considerable  time  substituted  for  the 
expensive  ammonia-alum,  formerly  used,  a  crude 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  is  just  as  effective,  and 
much  more  economical.  The  proportions  in  which 
these  ingredients  are  employed  are  adapted  carefully  to 
the  nature  of  the  sewage  under  treatment,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  latter  conditions  m  t 
only  vary  in  comparing  the  sewage  of  one  town  with 
that  of  another,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  changes 
which  hourly  occur  during  the  day,  arising  from  local 
causes,  also  equally  varying.  Thus,  in  the  manufac-  ' 
turing  districts,  the  condition  of  the  sewage  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations,  arising  from  the 
waste  liquors  of  all  kinds  of  processes,  while  in  towns 
where  few  manufactures  are  carried  on,  domestic  causes 
operate  similarly,  though  in  a  less  degree.  It  will  be 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  treatment  of  sewage -by 
chemical  precipitation  demands  a  very  careful  study  of 
all  such  circumstances.  Experience  is  required  to 
secure  complete  success ;  but  as  these  changes  in  the 
sewage  are  exceedingly  regular,  both  as  to  time  and 
condition,  it  is  not  difficult,  by  a  little  attention  and 
forethought,  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  them  with 
success.  Our  process  has  encountered  much  opposition, 
and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  my  remarks  by  giving 
some  particulars  as  to  results.  The  manure  has  been 
submitted  to  two  tests— that  of  chem.ical  analysis,  and 
that  of  actual  use  by  the  agriculturists.  From  the 
former  it  meets  with  little  favour,  while  I  have  scores 
of  letters  from  the  latter  giving  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  native  guano  used  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and 
the  orchard.  Our  second  season  (last  spring)  was  a 
safe  indication  as  to  what  our  future  course  will  be. 
The  demand  by  those  alone  who  had  previously  used 
our  guano  far  exceeded  all  our  powers  of  supply,  and 
our  agents  did  not  solicit  new  orders,  simply  because 
we  could  not  meet  those  of  our  former 
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The  price  of  our  native  guano  lias  been,  and  still  is, 
£-i  los.  per  ton  at  'the  works,  and  we  have  already 
disposed  of  upwards  of  30,000  bags  at  that  price,  with 
this  result— that  in  almost  every  case  farmers  who  have 
made  a  trial  of  it  in  small  quantities  have  eagerly 
sought  for  larger  supplies.  From  the  unfortunate 
defects  of  the  Leamington  works,  I  am  not  surprised 
at  some  of  the  unfavourable  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  during  their  two  visits 
to  Leamington ;  nor  that  they,  from  circumstances 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  should  have  felt 
suspicious  of  what   they  saw  there.     They 
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not  thrown  away  ;  and  I  hope  their  future  inquiries 
into  our  process  will  be  conducted  in  a  more  considerate 
spirit,  and  without  reference  to  the  past.  I  would 
particularly  mention  that,  in  suitable  works,  not  the 
slightest  nuisance  arises  from  the  process.  Another 
important  feature  in  the  process  is,  that  in  the 
"ABC"  works  the  excreta  collected  from  such  recep- 
tacles as  Moule's,  Goux's,  or  other  similar  system, 
may  be  turned  into  native  guano  by  mixture  with  our 
deposited  mud,  with  probably  but  a  slight  addition  of 
"ABC"  mixture.  The  contents  are  at  once  deodo- 
rised, and  can  be  dried  without  nuisance.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  establish  in  some  central 
town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  chemicals  we 
require  can  be  cheaply  obtained,  and  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  suitable  clay,  a  manufactory  of  dry 
"ABC"  mixture.  This  will  relieve  towns  from  the 
necessity  of  having  a  chemical  staff.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  connected  with  our  "  A  B  C  "  pro- 
cess is  the  comparative  cheapness  at  whi 
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'  process  is  certainly  not  the  least  concl 
one.  It  is  successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  1 
and  pays  !  Even  in  the  south  of  England,  where  coals 
and  chemicals  are  far  more  expensive  than  in  the  north, 
our  native  guano  costs  us  only  30J.  to  35J.  per  ton, 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  /  2  per  ton.  Now,  I  will  only 
instance  the  case  of  one  city,  to  show  what  a  profit  of 
£2  per  ton  really  means.     The  metropolis  daily  pours 


these  will  be  admitted  facts   as  soon  as  the  works  at 
Leeds,  Bolton,  and  Crossness  are  in  working  order. 
Discussion. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Robert  Elliott, 
Carlisle,  upon  "What  are  the  best  means  of  utilising 
sewage?"— The  only  practical  system  seemed  to  be  an 
elaboration  and  extension  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Alex.  Mac- 
dougall,  Penrith,  which  had  now  been  in  operation  for 
upwards  of  12  years  at  Carlisle— viz.,  of  immediately  car- 
rying off  all  excreta  by  an  underground  system  of  drainage, 
with  arrangements  for  ventilation  into  furnace  chimneys, 
and  which  at  some  suitable  place  or  places  has  its  liquid 
sewage,  free  from  putrefaction,  pumped  up  by  steam 
power,  and  suitably  mingled  with  carbolic  acid,  applied 
in  rotation  by  means  of  long  movable  channels  or  troughs 
to  the  adjacent  fields,  in  which  instance  the  irrigation  has 
pr(^ed  highly  successful. 

Mr.  Symington  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  method 
of  dealing  with  sewage  proposed  by  Mr.  Strang,  of  Glas- 
gow. As  an  example  of  the  working  of  this  method, 
excreta  would  be  intercepted  from  the  soil-pipe  of  each 
house  or  block  of  houses  by  the  patent  sewage  filter, 
which  forms  the  essential  and  distingi 
Mr.  Strang's" scheme. 
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rt  this  into  over  1000  tons  of  dry 
nually,  at  ^3  los.  per  ton,  the  enor- 
metropolis  alone,  of  i;  1 ,  282, 500.  I 
lis  paper  without  mentioning  to  the 
authorities  of  Leeds  resolved  some 
months  ago  to  make  an  experimental  trial  of  our 
"ABC"  process.  Their  works  are  hardly  yet  com- 
pleted, and  certainly  not  yet  in  such  neat  condition  as 
we  hope  shortly  to  see  them  ;  still,  they  will  afford  any 
gentleman  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  great  sewage 
lity  of  seeing  our  process  in  actual 
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The  works  are  situated  at  Knostrop, 
south-east  of  the  town,  and  adjacent  to  the  river 
Aire.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  chimney,  90 
feet  high,  which  takes  the  products  of  combustion  of 
two  boilers  having  a  nominal  power  of  thirty  horses 
each,  and  also  the  steam  and  gases  from  four  drying- 
sheds.  Each  of  these  sheds  has  an  area  of  about  1000 
square  feet ;  they  are  heated  by  steam,  which  passes 
below  into  floors,  the  mud  being  placed  on  these  in  a 
thick  liquid  state.  Over  the  surface  of  these  floors  a 
current  of  hot  air  is  drawn  from  the  boiler  flues, 
escaping  at  the  further  end  of  eac 
to  the  chimney.  It  will  hence 
ciple  of  drying  involves  the  doul 
heat  both  above  and  below  the  n 
of  increasing  this  upper  drying,  i 
small  height  above  the  mud,  ren 
and  replaced  when  fresh  mud  h: 
floor.  The  effect  of  the  cover  is  to  increase' the  draught, 
and,  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  waste  of  heat.  The 
remainder  of  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  machinery, 
"ABC"  pits,  and  the  agitating  or  centre  pit,  &c., 
are  precisely  similar  to  the  general  plans  I  have  already 
described.  The  settling-tank,  which  is  at  the  south- 
east of  the  works,  has  a  length  of  1 70  feet,  is  24  feet 
in  width,  and  about  12  feet  in  depth  ;  but  till  we  have 
had  some  experience  in  working  the  Leeds  sewage,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  the  exact  number  of  gallons  of 
sewage  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  In  conclusion,  I  claim  that  our  "ABC" 
process  is  pre-eminently  suited  for  treating  and  utilising 
the  sewage  of  large  towns.  The  effluent  water  can  be 
made  clear,  inodorous,  and  almost  chemically  pure  ; 
the  process  can  be  carried  on  free  from  nuisance,  and 
the  profits  are  large  and  certain.     I  feel  confident  that 
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worthless  part  of  it,  and  the  first  thing  in  dealing  wi 
irrigation  was  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  soUd  cons 
tuents.  Any  process  which  might  be  proposed  that 
tended  only  to  separate  the  solid  constituents  of  sewage, 
must  be  put  aside  as  utterly  worthless.  The  whole  value 
of  the  manure  lay  in  the  fluid  portion.  Having  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  seeing  irrigation  at  work,  he 
thought  it  did  promise  not  only  to  remove  any  sort  of 
nuisance,  but  to  be  extremely  beneficial  in  producing  food 
—because  to  talk  onlv  of  Rye-grass  being  produced  was 
another  stupid  absurdity. 

Mr.  CONYEKS  MoRELL  described  a  plan  for  dealing 
with  refuse  invented  by  himself,  and  undertook  to  fix 
closets  in  the  town  and  remove  the  refuse  for  nothing. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  that  for  modem  com- 
munities, gathered  together  in  towns,  there  were  several 
things  that  had  to  be  done  to  secure  the  public  health. 
The  question  had  to  be  discussed,  for  instance,  how  they 
were  to  remove  the  slops  from  the  houses.  Sewers  and 
drains  were  necessary  to  dry  the  subsoil.  There  were  a 
great  many  places  where  a  vast  proportion  of  the  morta- 
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ord,  maintaining  that  his  experience  demonstrated 
irrigation  to  be  a  most  successful  method  of  utilising 
sewage.  The  quantity  of  sewage  coming  from  a  town 
with  8000  inhabitants  was  too  great  for  use,  and  a  portion 
was  merely  purified.  In  order  to  use  sewage  he  should 
like  an  acre  for  every  20  persons,  but  to  purify  it  a  very 
much  smaller  area  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Webster,  Q.C,  held  that  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  removal  of  sewage  by  the  water  system 
was  the  most  economical  ;  but  there  were,  no  doubt, 
places,  such  as  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  where  the  irriga- 
tion system  involved  enormous  difficulties  as  to  the  extent 
and  distance  of  land,  and  therefore  such  places  must  con- 
sider whether  there  was  any  other  practical  mode  of 
dealing  with  sewage.  He  recommended  those  who  were 
anxious  upon  the  question  of  public  health  not  to  indulgi 
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Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  manure  pro- 
uced  by  the  company  cost  from  30X.  to  35,;.  per  ton 
laking,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  at  ,^3  10s. 
er  ton  all  that  they  had. 

The  President  (Geo.  Godwin,  Esq.),  in  closing  the 
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modify.  It  was  said  that  the  cir 
effete  matter  might  pass  along  the  drains  corrupted  the 
atmosphere  of  the  houses,  but  if  that  were  so,  the  drains 
did  so  very  unnecessarily.  No  drain  ought  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  any  house  ;  it  ought  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
ventilating  shaft  opening  up  to  the  fresh  air,  so  that  any 
gas  generated  should  not  pass  into  the  dwelling-house. 
The  dry  earth  system  might  do  for  detached  dwellings, 
for  large  establishments,  for  gaols,  for  barracks,  for  any 
place  where  persons  were  entirely  under  command,  where 
there  was  no  objection  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  separate 
manipulation,  and  where  the  gardeners  could  be  found. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  excreta  must  be  removed, 
either  in  the  dry  state  or  in  the  wet  state.  If  in  the  dry 
state,  it  was  removed  necessarily  by  mechanical  means, 
or  by  human  agency.  If  in  the  wet  state,  having  made 
sewers  and  drains  under  proper  conditions,  and  properly 
ventilated,  the  excreta  removed  itself  to  any  point  that 
was  desirable,  and,  where  necessary,  they  might  call 
steam-power  into  use  under  such  a  system.  With  regard 
to  irrigation,  he  would  not  go  into  the  question  further 
than  to  say  that  sewage  might  be  applied  to  land  with 
perfect  success  without  causing  the  smallest  nuisance,  and 
that  probably,  according  to  circumstances,  there  would 
be  a  great  income.     The  conclusions  that  he  was  brought 
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present  know,  of  treating  sewage  by  chemicals  did  more 
than  remove  one-eighth  of  the  salts  of  sewage  from  the 
effluent  water  ;  and  that  the  brightest  and  best  clarified 
sewage,  neariy  as  bright  as  the  water  in  the  bottle  before 
him,  was  then  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  to  be  put 
upon  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr.  Black- 
biu-n,  who  had  a  sewage  farm  at  Aldershot,  would  find  an 
acre  of  ground  for  any  of  those  patent  manure  manufac- 
turers, and  he  would  give  them  his  sewage  to  manipulate 
— and  it  was  the  richest  that  could  be  got,  there  being  16 
instead  of  8  grains  of  ammonia  to  the  gallon— if  the  water 
was  returned  to  him  when  they  had  done  with  it.  He 
could  only  say,  that  if  such  manufacturers  by  the  "  A  B 
C  "  process  could  mal<e  the  manure  worth  £^  to  ^4,  or 
any  higher  amount  per  ton,  they  would  do  what  all  the 
chemists  he  had  been  in  contact  with  tell  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  done.     However,  these  gentlemen  said 
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self  to  say  that  this  or  that  was  the  best  scheme,  because, 
dependent  upon  the  position  of  towns  would  be  the 
system  to  be  applied.  He  thought  the  "  .\  B  C  "  system 
the  best  hitherto.  The  company  certainly  dealt  with  the 
sewage  better  than  by  any  other  system  that  had  been 


employed  extensively,  and  in  all  places  where  it  could 
possibly  be  adopted,  and  he  asserted,  moreover,  that  he 
had  the  strongest  ground  for  doing  so.  What  was  the 
use  of  a  Royal  Commission,  of  the  labours  of  the  British 
Association,  and  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners, 
in  all  cases  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  irrigation, 
if  they,  who  could  not  possibly  go  into  the  subject 
minutely  to  the  same  extent,  were  not  to  attend  to  the 
recommendations  riiade,  and  say  that  irrigation  was, 
under  the  greater  number  of  circumstances,  the  best 
mode  to  adopt.  And  he  maintained  that  the  evidence 
from  these  farms,  from  Mr.  Blackburn's  farm  at  Aldershot 
—of  which  he  knew  something— and  a  number  of  others, 
as  at  Croydon,  and  Mr.  Hope's  valuable  farm  at  Romford, 
ought  to  induce  them  to  say  that  irrigation  was  the  best 
means  to  employ.  With  regard  to  the  "  A  B  C"  process 
he  was  very  anxious,  knowing  that  it  was  a  great  interest, 
not  to  say  anything  unfair  ;  but  really  he  was  compelled 
to  say  that  these  gentlemen  said  more  than  they  could 
possibly  prove.  They  said  they  got  £2,  ioj.  per  ton  for 
the  manure.  But  would  they  prove  that  it  was  worth 
^3  10s.  per  ton  ?  Such  chemists  as  he  had  spoken  to 
said  it  was  not  worth  that.  The  expensive  process  which 
they  went  through  could  not  possibly  produce  a  manure 
at  such  a  price  as  that  manure  was  worth.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  that  they  had  sold  so  many  thousand  tons,  but 
they  had  not  yet  proved  the  value  of  it,  or  that  the  farmers 
would  continue  its  use.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  effluent 
water,    which    they   said    they  were    quite    willing    the 
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purified?  Did  they  purify  it  sufficiently?  He,  however, 
feared  to  pursue  the  subject,  seeing  that  the  process  was 
now  a  great  commercial  speculation,  but  nothing  that  the 
"ABC"  advocates  had  said  or  done  had  affected  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  They  had,  then,  seen 
that  they  must  get  rid  of  sewage  immediately,  that  water 
was  the  readiest  means  of  transporting  it,  and  that  when 
properly  disposed  of  on  land  it  really  did  no  damage 
whatever  to  surrounding  persons.  There  was  China,  for 
example,  a  country  that  had  had  irrigation  generally  at 
work  for  1000  years,  and  a  great  deal  longer  period  by 
their  own  records  ;  and  all  the  evidence  was,  he  thought, 
in  favour  of  irrigation.  He  hoped  the  people  of  Leeds 
would  look  into  it.  They  must  no  longer  delay,  with  a 
thousand  middens -the  death-rate  told  them  of  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done— and  of  the  "ABC"  process  they 
must  satisfy  themselves  either  as  to  its  goodness  or  its 
badness.  If  good,  let  them  adopt  it  entirely  ;  but  if  bad, 
then  at  once  they  must  set  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the 
sewage,  and  put  it  on  the  land  around. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

NEWBURY. 

The  ChalkingandLimingofLand. — Mr.  F.  Everett 
lately  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  before  this 
Club.     He  said  :— 

The  inorganic  or  manual  substances  in  the  soil  are 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  potash, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  fluorine.  Among 
these,  lime  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  enters 
more  largely  into  the  composition  of  plants  than  any 
other.  Without  its  presence  in  the  soil,  nearly  all  our 
cultivated  plants  refuse  to  flourish;  notably  among 
farm  crops — Turnips,  Barley,  and  grass  seeds.  The 
importance  of  a  good  root  crop  preparatory  to  Barley, 
and  a  good  Clover  stub  in  preparation  for  Wheat, 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  if  by  the  application  of 
chalk  or  lime  we  may  reckon,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
upon  a  good  crop  of  roots  and  Clover,  we  secure  a  good 
yield  throughout  the  four-course  rotation.  I  think  the 
most  practical  men  will  allow  that  no  amount  of  f.irm- 
yard  manure  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  chalk  where 
land  requires  it.  So  thoroughly  convinced  am  I  of  the 
importance  of  supplying  lime  in  one  of  its  various  forms 
of  combination  when  its  application  to  the  soil  can  be 
proved  to  be  necessary,  that  I  have  made  the  subject  a 
special  matter  of  inquiry.  It  is  eight  or  nine  years 
since  I  had  the  soil  of  my  oivn  farm  analysed  by  Dr. 
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Voelcker,  believing  it  to  be  deficient  in  lime.  I  have 
since  proved  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  him  to  be 
entirely  correct.  '*  It  will  be  useless,"  he  said,  "to  go 
to  any  great  expense  in  the  purchase  of  manures  till 
your  land  has  been  either  limed  or  chalked."  It  is  very 
remarkable,  in  my  own  case,  how  fully  experience  has 
proved  to  me  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement. 
"  A  dressing  of  chalk,"  remarked  an  old  farmer  to  my 
men  last  year,  when  busy  chalking,  "will  do  this  land 
more  good  than  all  the  dung  in  Newbury."  Here,  at 
any  rate,  there  appears  to  be  no  antagonism  between 
what  is  called  theory  and  practice,  Dr.  Voelcker  and 
my  practical  friend  being  of  the  same  mind.  Before 
proceeding  further,  let  me  bring  to  bear  the  testimony 
of  Johnson,  who,  in  his  work  on  "  Use  of  Lime  in 
Agriculture,"  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  agricul- 
turists the  richest  possible  store  6f  information  with 
respect  to  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  At  p.  124  of 
his  work  will  be  found  the  following  remarks  : — *'  On 
examining  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ash  of  plants, 
it  is  found  that  lime  in  all  cases  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  whole  weight.  Hence  the  reason  why 
lime  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  food  of  plants,  and 
hence  also  its  beneficial  influence  in  general  agricultural 
practice.  The  quantity  of  pure  lime  contained  in  the 
crops  produced  upon  one  acre  during  the  four  years* 
rotation,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  about  200  lb., 
equal  to  360  lb.  (say  37  per  cwt.)  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  stale  of  mud,   shell-sand,  or  lime-stone 


purposes  served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  constituent  of 
the  soil,  is  to  supply  this  comparatively  large  quantity 
of  lime,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  enter  into 
the  roots  of  plants.  But  the  different  crops  which  we 
grow  contain  lime  in  unlike  proportions.  Thus  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  under  the  following 
crops  contains  of  lime  : — 


I  Per  Acre.     Grain 


40  bush, 

Oats          

25  bush. 

Turnips 

Potatos 

Red  Clover 

Ryegrass 

3  tons 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  passing,  I 
will  only  draw  attention  to  the  large  proportion  of  lime 
contained  in  the  Turnip  and  red  Clover  crops,  which  I 
have  previously  pointed  out  as  crops  especially  benefited 
by  the  application  of  chalk  or  lime.  Mere,  I  think, 
may  be  aptly  quoted  Liebig's  minimum  law,  which 
though  for  the  present  it  may  be  scorned  by  practical 
men,  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  acknowledged  as  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  sound  practice,  and  is  a  safe  guide  to 
all  who  are  not  unwilling  to  confess  that  the  researches 
of  scientific  men  materially  assist  us  in  working  out  our 
every-day  practice.  "Every  field,"  says  Liebig, 
"contains  a  maximum  of  one  or  several,  and  a 
minimum  of  one  or  several,  nutritive  substances.  It  is 
by  the  minimum  that  the  crops  are  governed,  be  it 
lime,  potash,  nitrogen,  phosplioric  acid,  magnesia,  or 
any  other  mineral  constituent 
mines  the  amount  of 


for 
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Potatos,  Clover,  will  not  be  increased  by  a  supply  of 
even  a  hundred  limes  the  actual  store  of  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  silicic  acid,  &c.,  in  the  ground.  But  a 
simple  dressing  of  lime  will  increase  the  crops  on  a 
field  of  the  kind,  and  a  much  larger  produce  of  cereals. 
Turnips,  and  Clover  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
agent  (just  as  in  the  case  of  wood  ash  on  a  field 
deficient  in  potash)  ihan  by  the  most  liberal  use  of 
farmyard  manure."  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  our 
land  requires  chalk.  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  where  roots  "club,"  lime  in  some  form  must  be 
applied  to  counteract  this  evil,  and  many  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  the  soundnessof  such  a  conclusion. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a  large  area  of  land 
that  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of 
chalk  where  the  above  direct  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  it  might  be  wanting,  and  where  we  must  seek 
further  for  more  subtle  indications  of  the  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  Many  practical  men  may  be  able  to 
call  to  mind  cases  in  which  they  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  general  yield  of  their  crops — though  great 
pains  may  have  been  taken  in  their  cultivation,  and 
large  outlay  may  have  been  made  in  the  hope  of  profit- 
able returns.  I  think  that  I  could  mention  land  and 
certain  fields  on  some  farms  of  this  district,  where, 
although  the  roots  m.ay  not  actually  "club,"  yet  there 
are  indications  that  something  is  amiss — there  is  a  short 
Clover  crop,  jicrlmps— a  profuse  quantity  of  weeds,  or 
an  unkind  meclianical  cuiidition  of  the  soil.  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  ami  yet  wc  liardly  know  what.  In 
such  inst.ances,  I  woukl  suggest  tliat  it  might  be  well 
to  have  the  soil  analysed,  and  carefully  to  note  the 
character  of  the  weeds  growing  upon  it.  There  are 
certain  weeds  which  are  almost  a  sure  indication  of  a 
deficiency  of  lime  ;  many  of  them  flourish  upon 
my  own  farm,  and  those  farming  land  requiring 
"■halk   will,    I   feel    sure,    bear    testimony   that    they 


are  indicative  of  the  absence  of  lime.  Many  must 
be  able  to  call  to  mind  instances  where  an  application 
of  chalk  has  entirely  changed  the  unkind  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  rendered  land  productive  which  previously 
was  incapable  of  producing  remunerative  crops.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  "  Clover  sickness,"  one  of  our 
stock  grievances,  is  often  owing  to  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  stated  by  Sibson 
that  the  application  of  lime  has,  in  some  instances, 
proved  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  Another  matter  for 
practical  consideration  is  the  best  mode  of  applying 
chalk,  and  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  best  to 
supply  it.  In  connection  with  chalking,  I  think  there 
is  one  point  which,  though  worthy  of  careful  conside- 
ration, often  is  disregarded.  I  refer  to  the  different 
quality  and  value  of  various  kinds  of  chalk.  It  vhl\ 
often  be  found  that  chalk  dug  from  difierent  pits, 
though  on  the  same  farm,  will  vary  considerably  in 
chemical  composition  and  mechanical  structure.  Such 
is  the  case  on  my  own  farm.  Suspecting  it  was  so,  I 
sent  a  sample  from  each  of  the  pits  I  am  working  to 
be  analysed  by  Sibson.  The  analysis  of  the  two 
samples  shows  the  following  results  : — 


No.  5. 


Moisture 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Oxide  of  iron,  and 
of  phosphate  of  1 
Phosphate  of  lime 


"No.  2,"  Sibson  remarks,  "is  much  richer  in  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  than  No.  i,  and  has  also  a  notable 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  enhances  much  its 
value  for  the  land.  The  fact  of  its  disintegrating  better 
is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  chalk  should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  obtain- 
able. A  less  quantity  of  this  would  also  suffice,  and 
might  be  used  in  more  moderate  quantities  than  is 
customary  in  the  district."  I  was  anxious  at  the  same 
time  to  ascertain  whether  chalk  containing  phosphoric 
acid  might  be  considered  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for 
superphosphate  in  the  cultivation  of  roots.  Sibson 
replied  as  follows  :—"  A  chalk  containing  phosphate 
would  take  the  place  in  part  of  superphosphate,  although 
it  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  substitute."  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  remark  that  I  have  purposely  con- 
nected the  operations  of  chalking  and  liming,  because 
what  we  endeavour  to  effect  in  this  neighbourhood  by 
the  use  of  chalk,  others  in  different  districts  have 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  lime — that  is  to  say,  chalk 
or  other  limestone  passed  through  a  kiln,  and  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  in  which  form  lime  is  more  potent, 
but  still  in  many  respects  performs  in  the  soil  the  same 
offices  as  chalk.  Pure  lime  is  largely  used  in  Scot- 
land, and  there  farmers  are  especially  careful  to  keep 
their  land  sulificiently  supplied  with  it.  Liming  also 
is  systematically  carried  out  in  south  Durham  and 
Worcester. 


Ayr  (Kyle)  .. 
Carsc  of  Stirlii 
South  Durban 


Tares. 


I  am  aware  there  is  a  prejudice  entertained  by  some 
owners  of  land  against  the  use  of  lime  in  a  caustic  or 
pure  state,  but  it  is  a  prejudice  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  vanish  under  the  light  of  more  extended 
knowledge. 


The  Mechanics  of  Agriculture  :  A  Paper  read  at 
the  Turriff  Ap-kultural  Association's  Dinner^ 
August  9,  1870.  By  Alexander  Leslie,  Turriff. 
J.  Murray,  28,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Aberdeen. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  lecture  before, 
and  are  glad,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  be,  to  see  it  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  publication.  It  is  a  very  fair 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  several  classes  of 
machines  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
sowing  and  harvesting  of  crops,  and  the  preparation  of 
produce  for  the  market.  It  is  interesting  also  for  the 
obvious  desire  of  the  author  to  award  personal  credit 
wherever  it  is  due  ;  and  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
apt  quotations  from  other  writers  are  used  to  enforce 
the  argument.  Two  of  these  extracts  we  shall  re-quote 
here  : — 

(1).  "  'Man,' it  has  been  said,  'is  a  tool-using  animal. 
Weak  in  himself  and  of  small  stature,  he  stands  on  a 
basis,  at  most,  for  the  flattest  soled,  of  some  half  square 
foot,  insecurely  enough  ;  has  to  straddle  out  his  legs  lest 
the  very  wind  supplant  him.  Three  quintals  are  a  crushing 
load  to  him.  The  steer  of  the  meadow  tosses  liim  aloft 
like  a  waste  rag.  Nevertheless,  he  can  make  tools,  can 
devise  tools.  With  these  the  granite  mountain  meUs 
into  light  dust  before  him  ;  he  kneads  glowir.g  iron  as  if 
it  were  soft  paste  ;  seas  are  his  smooth  highways ; 
winds  and  fire  are  his  unwearying  steeds.     Nowhere  do 


you  find  him  without  tools  :  without  tools  he  is  nothing, 
with  tools  he  is  all.'  " 

(2).    "In  concluding  this  survey,   I   may  observe  that 


that  the  number  of  improved  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  that  might  be  profitably  used  and  are  not  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  that  are  used." 

The  lecture  occupies  ten  readable  pages,  and  will 
repay  perusal. 

Wall's  Manual  of  Agriculture  for  the  Southern 
United  States.  By  Major  E.  G.  Wall,  of 
Mississippi.  Trubner  &  Co.,  So,  Paternoster  Kow, 
London. 
Besides  the  above  words  this  little  book  bears  upon  its 
title-page  the  statement  that  it  is  for  every  cultivator 
of  the  soils  adapted  to  the  **  great  staples"— by  which, 
after  consideration,  it  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  is 
especially  adapted  for  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco 
growers.  For  them  also  it  is  illustrated,  the  coloured 
plates  representing  rot  in  Cotton  and  the  ravages  of 
the  Cotton  caterpillar.  There  are,  nevertheless,  notes 
also  on  the  general  chemistry  of  soils  and  manures,  on 
the  cultivation  of  Wheat,  Potatos,  grass,  and  other 
crops  of  temperate  climates,  and  a  few  pages  on  stock 
feeding.  It  is  a  veiy  crude  and  undigested  collection 
of  memoranda,  and  excepting  here  and  there  a  single 
passage,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  English 
readers.  It  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  power  of  any 
man,  even  of  one  who  unites  in  his  own  person  all  the 
advantages  of  civil,  military,  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion, to  write  a  complete  manual  of  agriculture  in  250 
small  pages.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  three 
of  them  on  the  subject  of  cattle  feeding,  which  is  just 
now  of  the  greatest  agricultural  importance  : — 

"There  are  some  important  points  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  food  which  demand  the  farmer's  attention. 
Economy  in  feeding  requires  not  only  the  right  kmd  of 
food,  but  also  such  preparation  as  will  give  the  food  its 
greatest  value.  It  must  be  in  such  condition  that  the 
animals  to  be  fed  will  relish  it ;  that  they  will  consume  it 
entirely  without  waste,  and  that  it  shall  all  be  digested, 
and  thus  fitted  for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

"We  often  see  provender  rejected  by  cattle  because 
its  condition  is  that  of  coarse,  dry,  hard  stalks,  or  straw, 
difficult  to  masticate,  and  often  insipid,  when  eaten  alone. 
Again,  we  see  choice  portions  of  hay  and  fodder  picked 
out  by  horses,  and  the  remainder  pulled  down  and  trodden 
under  foot.  Then  we  often  find  whole  grains  passed 
through  animals,  as  may  be  se<  ' 

when  fed  on  unground  corn, 
unground  Oats.  To  avoid  : 
attention  to  the  most  econc 
provender  to  the  best  and  mos 
'■  The  means  best  adapted 
are  cutting,  grinding,  mixing, 
Cutting  aids  both  mastication 
tion  here  arises,  '  Will  it  pay 

great  deal 


lical  means  of  reducing 
palatable  condition. 
)  the  preparation  of  food 
and  boiling,  or  steaming, 
.nd  digestion.  The  ques- 
This  must  be  decided 
ase.  If  the  farmer  has  a 
and  fodder  than  his  stock  will  con- 
use  the  excess  as  litter  to  absorb 
liquid  manure,  he  may  not  find  any  economy  in  cutting 
the  food.  And  even  in  the  case  of  feeding  hay,  if  the 
supply  is  abundant  and  price  low,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  grass-growing  regions,  it  may  be  more  economical 
to  feed  it  whole,  even  with  considerable  waste,  than  to 
expend  upon  it  the  necessary  labour  to  cut  it  up.  In  sec- 
tions of  country  wliere  such  provender  is  scarce,  or  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  to  keep  up  the  price, 
good  •  cutters '  will  be  among  the  most  economical 
implements  on  the  farm.  And  they  are  no  less  so  in  towns 
and  cities  when  horses  and  cows  are  fed  at  considerable 

"Grinding  sustains  very  much  the  same  relation  to 
grain  that  cutting  does  to  long  forage ;  but,  as  grain 
is  more  readily  transported  than  other  products  of  the 
farm,  economy  in  its  use  becomes  more  highly  important. 
Grinding  Is  thought  by  many  experienced  farmers  to  add 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  nutritive  value  of  grain 
when  fed  to  "hogs  or  horses,  and  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
when  fed  to  cows.  The  cow  masticates  grain  much  less 
completely  than  either  the  hog  or  the  horse.  In  autumn, 
before  corn  has  become  hard,  there  is  but  little  advantage 
in  grinding  it  for  hogs.  Mixing  may  be  added  to  cutting 
and  grinding  with  marked  advantage.  When  horses  or 
cattle  are  fed  on  any  kind  of  long  forage  (hay,  straw, 
fodder,  or  shucks),  together  with  meal  or  bran,  the  former 
should  be  finely  cut,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  it— water 
enough  being  added  to  make  the  meal  or  bran  adhere. 
There  will  then  a  double  advantage  arise  ;  first,  of  having 
the  whole  completely  eaten  up  without  waste;  and, 
secondly,  more  perfectly  masticated  and  digested.  A 
similar  advantage  arises  from  cutting  Beets,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Pumpkins,  &:c.,  and  mixing  them  with  meal. 

"  In  localities  remote  from  the  sea-shore,  where  vegeta- 
tion affords  too  little  of  the  salts  of  soda  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  animal  fluids,  common  salt  should  be 
mixed  with  the  food,  or  else  a  supply  kept  in  a  sheltered 
place,  so  that  stock  may  get  it  when  they  want  it.  From 
four  to  five  cjuarts  sprinkled  on  a  ton  of  hay  or  fodder, 
when  stored  away,  will  greatly  improve  its  quality  and 
aid  in  its  preservation.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  is  bene- 
ficial to  hogs,  if  given  regularly,  but  large  doses  are  very 
poisonous. 

"  Boiling  and  steaming  render  substances  more  soluble, 
and  in  that  way  promote  digestion.  Steaming  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  hay  when  fed  to  young  animals,  and 
to  sheep,  whether  old  or  young.  Green  grass  is  more 
valuable  than  hay  made  from  it.  In  making  hay  there 
are  changes  produced  m  the  stalk  and  blades,  partly  phy- 
sical and  partly  chemical.  Among  these  changes  is  the 
greater  insolubility  of  the  fibre.  This  makes  it  indigestible. 
Steaming  reduces' it  back  to  a  condition  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  green  grass. 
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"  Boiling  may  be  applied  to  grain,  either  whole  or 
ground.  It  renders  the  starch  more  soluble  ;  and  if  in  the 
case  of  meal,  a  slight  fermentation  is  produced  before 
boiling,  a  large  portion  of  the  starch  will  be  changed  to 
dextrine.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  progress  of 
digestion  already  made.  Roots  should  generally  be  boiled 
or  steamed. 

"  If  OOT  object  is  to  make  food  perform  its  office  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  that  is,  if  we  wish  it  to  cause  rapid 
growth  and  rapid  fattening,  the  most  digestible  condition 
is  the  best.  In  such  cases  the  animals  should  be  kept 
comfortable  and  quiet,  and  there  will  be  but  Uttle  waste  of 
food.  Boiling  is  especially  adapted  to  hogs,  and  almost 
indispensable  to  the  thrifty  growth  of  young  pigs. 

"  For  horses  and  work  oxen,  the  boiling  of  meal  is  a 
disadvantage.  The  digestion  then  goes  on  too  rapidly. 
If  the  grain  is  ground  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw, 
the  digestion  is  made  complete,  and  goes  on  more 
slowly.  In  this  way  the  digestive  organs  are  not  so 
quickly  left  inactive,  and  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  not  so 
soon  produced." 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Whittlesea  Mere. — A  paper  was  written  in  the 
2 1st  volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  on  the  drainage  of  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  in  it, 
besides  other  matter,  a  short  account  was  given  of  the 
process  of  spreading,  upon  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
tract  of  peat-bog,  a  coating  of  soil,  of  an  average 
thickness  of  5  inches,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Mere. 
From  the  point  whence  the  soil  was  taken,  to  the 
farthest  point  of  delivery,  the  distance  was  nearly  2 
miles,  and  the  expense  of  the  operation  very  great. 
The  cost,  indeed,  has  so  far  exceeded  the  estimate 
given  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  that  this  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  giving  the  actual  result,  now  that 
the  work  is  finished,  the  plant  sold  off,  and  the  account 
closed.  The  closest  calculation,  then,  which  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  make,  gives  for  the  cost  of 
claying  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  from  ;^iS  to  .^19,  and 
for  a  depth  of  4  inches  between  ;^I5  and  j^'lS. 

The  land  thus  clayed  lets  readily  for  $os.  an  acre,  so 
that,  even  at  the  increased  cost,  it  has  proved  a  remu- 
nerative operation,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  land  was  previously  in  the  state  of  rough  bog, 
producing  no  rent  whatever. 

At  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  Mere,  and  near 
the  village  of  Holme,  a  corner  of  the  peaty  tract  runs 
up  to  the  higher  land  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
about  230  acres  of  this  has  been  taken  into  a  home 
farm,  nearly  200  acres  having  been  first  covered  with 
clay  to  an  average  depth  of  3i  inches.  The  cost  of 
claying  this  piece  of  bog-land  has  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  just  referred  to.  Here  the  average 
distance  to  which  the  clay  was  carried  did  not  exceed 
half  a  mile  ;  the  excavation  was  easier,  and  after  a 
short  time,  steam-power  was  called  in  ;  and  an  engine, 
traction-rope,  and  portable  rails,  were  substituted  for 
horses,  the  cost,  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  being 
found  to  have  been  little  over  £<)  per  acre. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  operation  was 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1S66,  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  record  what 
the  experience  of  nearly  four  years  has  shown  to  be 
advantageous  or  otherwise  in  the  management  of  bog- 
land,  recently  reclaimed  and  clayed. 

Of  the  230  acres  taken  into  the  farm,  although  a 
small  proportion  had  been  more  or  less  under  cultiva- 
tion, some  for  two  or  three  years,  and  some  for  a  longer 
period,  by  far  the  larger  part  consisted  of  the  roughest 
kind  of  bog.  Of  the  whole,  about  190  acres  have 
been  clayed,  and  40  remain  unclayed.  Of  these  40 
acres,  about  1 5  had  been  for  several  years  under  culti- 
vation, and  25  only  for  one  or  two  years. 

It  would  have  been  far  better,  doubtless,  if,  in 
anticipation  of  the  claying,  the  rougher  part  could  have 
been  prepared,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  semi-culti- 
vation a  few  years  previously,  so  that  something  like  a 
top  soil  should  have  been  forming,  with  which  the  clay, 
when  deposited  on  it,  would  have  readily  amalgamated 
in  the  course  of  the  usual  farming  operations.  As  it 
was,  however,  circumstances  made  it  necessary  that  the 
whole  tract  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  the 
clay  being  spread,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
acre  a  day,  the  whole  190  acres  were  covered  within  a 
very  limited  time. 

The  surface  of  the  rough  bog,  though  levelled  and 
prepared  for  its  coating  of  soil  as  well  as  was  possible, 
consisted  mainly  of  lumps  of  fibrous,  and  nearly  wholly 
vegetable,  peat,  having  no  sand  in  it,  and  looking  much 
like  masses  of  dark-coloured  tow  or  oakum.  Beneath 
this  upper  covering  of  a  loose  dry  growth  of  vegetable 
matter  there  exists,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  so,  a 
stratum  of  a  hard  dry,  red  "moor,"  or  peat  in  another 
form.  This  seam  is  from  10  to  18  inches  in  thickness, 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  roots  of  no  plants 
appear  able  to  penetrate  it.  Immediately  below  this 
obdurate  band  the  character  of  the  peat  changes.  It 
becomes  soft,  dark,  and  greasy,  and,  when  reached  in 
process  of  cultivation,  is  found  to  be  very  fairly  fertile. 

In  that  part  of  the  farm  which  has  not  been  clayed  it 
is  sought  to  get  rid  of  this  sterile  seam  of  "moory" 
peat  by  very  deep  subsoil  ploughing.  This  process, 
repeated  at  intervals,  brings  more  and  more  of  the 
objectionable  substance  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
raked  into  heaps  and  burned,  until  at  length  the  band 
is  broken  up,  and  the  roots  of  the  various  crops  are 
enabled  to  pierce  into  the  softer  and  richer  soil  beneath. 


Where  the  land  has  been  clayed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
land  will  require  considerable  time,  and  can  only  be 
done  very  gradually  ;  any  extra  deep  ploughing  being 
avoided  for  fear  of  the  clay  being  lost.  Implements, 
however,  which,  without  subverting  the  top  soil,  will 
cut  deeply  into  and  so  break  up  the  hard  stratum  below 
would  be  useful. 

Even  after  the  4  inches  of  clay  had  been  spread  on  it 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  newly 
reclaimed  land  on  which  horses  could  not  work  without 
constant  danger  of  being  bogged,  and  having  to  be 
drawn  out  with  ropes  ;  and  attention  was  consequently 
directed  to  cultivation  by  steam,  which  system  has  now 
been  adopted  over  the  whole  farm.  So  perfectly 
satisfactory  has  been  the  result  of  its  adoption,  that, 
although  the  better  drainage  and  better  surface  which 
now  exists  would  enable  horses  to  work  anywhere,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  a  return  to  horse  cultivation  would 
be  an  unremunerative  and  retrograde  movement.  To 
the  steam-engine,  windlass,  and  wire-rope,  which  were 
used  in  the  claying  operations,  therehavenowbeenadded 
a  Fowler's  four-furrow  plough,  with  wheels  12  inches 
wide,  a  Coleman's  cultivator,  covering  8  feet  4  inches 
of  work,  and  a  roller  8  feet  in  width  ;  the  last  two 
implements  being  adapted  to  steam  purposes,  with  a 
steerage  apparatus — the  joint  contrivance  of  Messrs. 
Amies  &  Barford,  and  the  bailiff,  Mr.  Crosbie— en- 
abling them  to  turn  with  the  utmost  facility  on  their 
own  ground  on  arriving  at  the  headlands. 

The  management  of  that  part  of  the  peaty  tract  of 
land  which  had  been  for  some  time  under  cultivation, 
needs  little  remark  here.  The  3  inches  of  clay 
bestowed  upon  it  has  produced  excellent  effects,  and, 
readily  amalgamating  with  the  existing  top-soil,  has 
formed  a  rich  and  fertile  mould. 

The  treatment  of  the  rough  bog,  which  had  only 
just  been  levelled  and  prepared  to  receive  the  clay,  has 
been,  to  a  great  degree,  exceptional  and  experimental. 
It  is  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  bring  land  in  this  raw 
condition  too  quickly  under  the  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  adopted  in  the  case  of  land  which  has  long  been 
under  tillage. 

Next  to  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  land,  the  com- 
plete amalgamation  of  the  peat  with  the  clay  being  all- 
important,  it  has  been  found  that,  to  this  end,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  sow,  as  was  largely  done  for  a  first  crop, 
either  Rye-grass  and  Clover  or  mixed  grasses.  It  was 
proved  to  be  a  better  plan,  after  giving  the  newly 
clayed  land  as  much  cultivation  as  could  be  fairly 
bestowed  upon  it  previously,  to  sow  Coleseed,  if 
possible,  early  in  July  ;  and,  there  being  no  sufficiency 
of  straw  as  yet  on  the  farm  to  make  manure  of,  to 
feed  it  off  with  sheep  requiring  oilcake,  that  is  to  say, 
with  fatting  sheep  or  lambs,  rather  than  ewes ;  to 
plough,  as  the  weather  might  permit,  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  to  sow  Oats.  These  should  not, 
however,  be  sown  early,  as  experience  proves  that 
such  lands,  being  generally  low,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  suffer  from  spring  frosts.  In  May  a  mixture  of  red 
and  white  Clover,  Timothy,  Parsley,  Trifolium, 
Pacey,  and  Italian  Rye-grass,  should  be  sown  and 
hoed  in.  These  seeds  should  remain  only  one  year 
down.  It  is  bad  economy,  with  the  land  in  such  a 
crude  condition,  to  keep  them  even  a  second  year,  for 
not  only  do  they  deteriorate  quickly  themselves,  but  a 
year  of  cultivation  and  mixing  of  the  soil  is  lost. 

In  the  former  of  the  two  cases  mentioned,  where 
grass  was  sown  as  a  first  crop.  Wheat,  to  a  limited 
extent,  was  tried  after  the  second,  and  even  third,  year 
of  the  seeds  being  down  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  very  poor  results. 

In  the  other  case,  where  the  cropping  has  begun 
with  Coleseed,  followed  by  Oats  and  seeds,  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  what  the  Wheat  crop  sown  this  autumn 
will  be.  The  plant  looks  well  at  present,  and  the 
extra  cultivation  which  the  soil  under  this  plan  has 
received  will  doubtless  tell  its  story  at  harvest  time. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived 
from  artificial  manures  for  land  of  this  quality  and  in 
this  condition,  it  has  been  found  that  superphosphate 
of  lime  is  by  far  the  best  to  use,  although  phospho- 
guano,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  produced  very  good  results.  Peruvian  guano  has 
almost  wholly  failed,  alike  on  the  clayed  and  unclayed 
land.  The  phospho-guano  is  as  neariy  as  possible 
double  the  price  of  the  superphosphate  used,  the  cost 
being  iij-.  6ii.,  and  6s.  per  cwt.  respectively;  and,  an 
equal  money  value  of  each  having  been  repeatedly 
tried,  the  results  have  been  found  in  almost  every  case 
to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  similar.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  case  of  a  rough  bog  just  reclaimed  and 
'e  to  go  to  much  expense  in 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  until 
le  incorporated  with  the  peat.  Dr. 
lilted  as  to  this,  and  in  his  reply  he 
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the  artificials  named  in  your  note  by  applying  them  on 
peaty  land  recently  clayed.  When  the  clay  has  become 
more  mellowed,  these  artificial  manures  would,  no 
doubt,  give  you  a  much  better  crop  than  they  are  hkely 
to  produce  on  the  land  in  its  present  condition."  This 
opinion  has  been  amply  confirmed.  On  the  more 
advanced  land  the  benefit  of  the  artificials  named  has 
been  all  that  could  be  expected,  while  on  the  more 
backward  portion  of  the  land  no  results  proportionate 
to  the  outlay  have  been  realised. 

Last  year,  on  the  unclayed  peat  Iand,[the  difference 
in  the  yield  of  two  fields  of  Oats,   one  of  which  had' 
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estimated  at  12  bush,  per 
each  other,  are  of  prec' 


of  superphosphate,  was 
ere.  The  fields  lie  near 
character,  and 


their  previous  treatment  had  been  nearly  identical. 

Less  than  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  or  its  equivalent 
in  phospho-guano,  has  been  found  inadequate,  whether 
for  the  com.  Coleseed,  roots,  and  Potatos  grown  on 
the  more  m.-.tured  land,  or  for  the  first  two  of  these 
crops,  which  alone,  as  yet,  it  is  thought  prudent  to 
grow  on  the  more  recently  reclaimed  bog. 

An  acre  or  two  of  the  more  backward  of  the  clayed 
land  was  tried  last  season  with  Kohl  Rabi,  and  with 
such  good  results  that  more  will  be  sown  with  the 
same  useful  kind  of  root  this  year.  In  another  year  or 
two  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Potatos  may  be  ventured  on, 
seeing  that  already,  in  the  somewhat  more  advanced 
clay  land,  very  good  crops  have  been  produced ;  that 
of  last  season  was  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre,  the 
seed  having  been  procured  direct  from  Scotland,  and 
sown  with  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre. 

A  strong  recommendation  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  to  use 
burnt  clay  largely  for  mixing  with  the  peat  and  raw 
clay,  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  make  it  worth  recording  the  results  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  little  that  has  been  done,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  advice  "  by  all  means  burn  the  stiff 
clay  extensively,  for  you  cannot  possibly  get  a  better 
material  in  quantities  for  improving  your  peat  land" 
will  be  found,  subject  to  the  cost  of  the  operation,  to 
be  worthy  of  being  acted  upon. 

The  40  acres  of  unclayed  peat  land,  forming  part  of 
the  farm,  and  lying  side  by  side  with  the  portion  that 
has  been  clayed,  afford  excellent  opportunities  of  com- 
paring their  respective  values,  and  give  abundant 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  com 
crops  on  the  clayed  land — speaking  again  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  in  a  more  matured  state — are  far  better 
in  quality  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Oat  crop  in 
a  peculiar  season,  in  quantity.  The  straw  is  better, 
especially  for  feeding  purposes,  the  difference  in  value 
having  been  sometimes  estimated  at  $5.  per  acre.  The 
liability  to  damage  by  spring  frosts  is  very  greatly 
lessened,  and  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  crop  is  insured. 
In  the  case  of  Potatos,  the  yield  under  circumstances 
other  than  that  of  clay  or  no  clay  precisely  similar,  has 
been  found  to  be  not  far  from  double  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  Coleseed  and  root  crops— perhaps  rather  more 
in  that  of  Kohl  Rabi  than  of  Mangels  — the  great 
advantage  in  the  admixture  of  the  clay  is  conspicuously 
apparent  in  the  increased  produce. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  points  most  worth  recording 
in  the  treatment  and  farming  of  this  tract  of  bog-land 
recently  reclaimed  and  clayed;  but,  in  considering 
them,  the  nature  of  the  bog  or  peat  itself  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  almost  total  absence  of  sand  distin- 
guishes it  in  a  marked  manner  from  peaty  districts  like 
that  around  Bagshot,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  the 
bogs  of  Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  which  con- 
siderable modifications  in  the  above  methods  of  culti- 
vation, and  manures  employed,  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  IV.  IViUs,  M.P.,  in  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society's  Journal. 


Miscellaneous. 

FooT-AND-MouTH  DISEASE. — The  following  letter 
appeared  in  Thursday's  Times : — 

"The  present  complaint  among  cattle  has  assumed 
such  terrible  proportions,  and  its  consequences  are  of 
such  serious  moment,  not  only  to  agriculturists,  but,  as 
regards  our  supply  of  meat,  to  the  whole  community,  that 
though  not  a  grazier  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  its  origin,  and  the  means  by  which  it  maybe 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  introduction  of  this  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and,  having  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  one  of  the  most 
important  grazing  districts,  was  early  made  aware  of  its 
mischievous  effects.  It  came  in  with  the  great  extension 
of  the  railway  system  some  20  years  ago,  and  has  increased 
as  railways  have  spread  more  into  the  outlying  agricul- 
tural districts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  cattle- 
supplying  countries  of  the  Continent.  Like  all  affec- 
tions of  the  kind,  certain  seasons  —  especially  cold 
and  wet  ones  —  have  been  more  favourable  to  its 
development  than  others,  but  it  has  never  been 
entirely  absent  during  any  part  of  the  period  I  have  named. 
No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  or  animal 
pathology,  and  has  witnessed  the  treatment  cattle  are 
subjected  to  in  their  transit  from  the  agricultural  parts  of 
Ireland  to  those  of  England,  will  be  surprised  that  it 
results  in  serious  illness.  Driven — perhaps  some  miles— 
from  the  pastures  to  a  fair  in  the  interior,  they  there 
undergo  for  hours  the  greatest  mental  and  bodily  irrita- 
tion and  distress  ;  immediately  afterwards,  without  either 
food  or  rest,  they  are  packed  into  open  railway  tmcks  as 
close  as  they  can  stand,  and.  utterly  unable  to  change 
their  positions,  tr.avL-1  in  all  kinds  of  weather  hundreds  of 
miles  to  a  fair  in  England,  sometimes  left  stewing  ill  a 
siding,  sometimes  in  the  draught  produced  by  passing 
through  the  air  at  tlic  rate  of  25  to  30  miles  an  hour,  with 
only  the  disagi'eeable  and  not  very  salutary  interlude  of  a 
six  or  seven  hours'  sojourn  on  the  deck  or  in  the  hold  of  a 
steamer.  On  arriving  at  the  second  fair  they  go  through 
another  day's  ordeal  such  as  they  suffered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  journey  ;  and,  even  if  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  purchaser  at  once,  must  again  travel  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance  by  rail  or  road  before  they  reach  their 
ultimate  destination,  the  farm,  where,  with  their  nervous 
systems  exhausted  and  their  circulation  deranged,  they 
are  turned  into  a  damp  straw-yard  or  a  colder  and  damper 
field,  to  feed  upon  green  grass  or  dry  straw  or  hay, 
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probably  of  not  first-rate  quality.  The  natural  effect  of 
all  this  unnatural  treatment  is  to  produce  fever  of  a  low 
typhoiti  character,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  and  irritative  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  more  or  less  extensive  and 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  long  continuance 
of  the  exhaustion  and  irritation  and  the  constitutional 
power  of  endurance  of  the  animal.  How  this  affection  is 
communicated  from  the  sick,  travelled  beast  to  the  sound, 
home-bred  one  will  be  easily  understood  by  remembering 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  nose  and  tongue  are  applied 
by  quadrupeds,  and  the  tendency  in  the  secretions  from 
inflamed  mucous  membranes  to  set  up  similar  morbid 
action  in  sound  ones  when  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  source,  and  such  the  patholo- 
gical character  of  this  disease.  The  measures  to  be  taken 
for  its  relief  I  will  class  under  two  heads, — preventive  and 
curative.  The  first  are  simply  questions  of  expense,  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— A  proper  time  allowed  to 
the  cattle  for  rest  and  refreshment,  after  undergoing  the 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  first  fair,  before  they  are  put 
on  to  the  railway  ;  much  more  roomy  and  sheltered  accom- 
modation while  travelling  by  rail  and  steamboat,  with 
proper  provision  of  food  and  water  ;  a  warm,  dry,  but  airy 
lair,  with  light,  nutritious,  and  moist  food  for  a  few  days 
after  their  journey  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  more  conside- 
rate treatment  while  standing  in  the  fair  or  market  for  sale. 
The  ciurative  treatment  is  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  sick  animals  should  be  placed  in  a  warm, 
dry,  sheltered,  but  not  shut-up  building,  as  thinly  as  pos- 
sible, with  plenty  of  dry  litter  under  them  ;  the  food,  soft 
and  nutritious,  as  boiled  linseed-cake  gruel,  bran  mashes, 
and  a  little  steamed  hay,  but  no  dry  hay  or  straw,  nor 
green  grass  or  roots — the  medicines  cordial  and  sedative, 
such  as  camphor  and  ammonia,  with  small  doses  of  opium. 
The  measures  I  propose  will  doubtless  involve  some 
expense  and  trouble,  but  I  will  ask  my  agricultural 
friends  whether  it  is  not  better  to  pay  a  httle  more  at  first 
for  the  carriage  of  their  cattle  to  the  farm  than  to  graze 
them  through  a  summer,  and.  perhaps,  sell  them  at  the 
end  of  it  for  less  than  they  cost  when  bought  in  ;  and 
whether  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  inspection,  exami- 
nation, obtaining  orders  for  moving.  &c, — in  fact,  the 
various  measures  of  repression  I  remember  being  enforced 
during  the  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest,  and  which  are  now 
being  called  for  on  all  sides — will  not  be  greater  than  to 
give  the  care  and  attention  I  have  suggested  to  the  poor 
creatures  themselves  ;  especially  as  1  am  convinced  no 
means  of  repression,  no  attempts  to  stamp  it  out,  will  be 
of  any  avail  while  the  jmmar)'  source  of  the  mischief  is 
constantly  in  action.  M.R.C.S.E.,  Portmadoc.  Oct.  23.' 

Small  Farms. — Excellent,  sound,  and  practical  as 
is  Lord  Derby's  judgment  on  most  subjects  he  handles, 
yet  many  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  September  8,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  paragraph  : — 
"Small  Farms. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 
"Sir, — I  see  that  Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  at  Liver- 
pool, has  said   '  That  the  peasant  cultivator  has  just  as  ! 
much  chance  of  holding  his  own  against  the  combination 
of  capital  and  science  as  bows  and  arrows  have  of  super- 
seding breech-loading  rifles,    or    handloom   weaving  of 
driving  the  powerloom  out  of  the  field.' 

"This  appears  to  me  far  too  broadly  stated.  The 
civilisation  of  the  present  day  needs  both  the  large  and 
small  farm.  An  industrious  man,  occupier  of  a  small 
holding,  with  a  large  family,  can  turn  the  labour  of  his 
own  children  to  a  more  profitable  account  than  can  be 
done  on  large  holdings,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  bred 
up  too  genteelly  to  work  hard.  On  large  tracts  of  poor 
or  medium  land,  where  little  profit  can  be  got  out  of  a  few 
acres,  the  application  of  capital  and  enterprise  is  needful ; 
but  where  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  it  will  be  found  that  the  small  holder  or 
peasant  cultivator  will  pay  higher  rent  and  produce  more 
per  acre  than  the  great  capitalist. 

"  In  our  large  cities  the  demand  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  (the  last  a  branch  of  food  supply  too  much 
neglected),  is  quite  unlimited.  These  things  are  most 
important  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  are  produced 
in  greatest  abundance  in  small  plots,  where  manure  is 
abundant  and  land  rich. 

"  The  small  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  France,  in 
Belgium,  or  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside— Kent — will 
testify  to  this.  The  population,  too,  of  Ireland,  and  the 
high  rents  which  are  obtained  there,  testify  to  the  same 
class  of  facts. 

"  I  believe  that  a  healthy  state  of  agriculture  is  best 
reached  by  a  wise  mixture  of  small  and  large  farms,  as  I 
live  in  a  rich  district  of  Kent  where  I  see  much  of  the 
mixed  system  and  its  beneficial  results. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  your  oljedient  servant. 

"  Walter  C.  James. 
"  Betteshanger,  Sandwich,  Sept.  7." 
The  question  raised  by  Lord  Derby  is  not  "  Small  and 
Large  Farms/'  but  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
shall  be  carried  on  only  by  capitalists,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  working  peasantry.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  question,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
brought  forward  with  the  pros  and  cons ;  my  object 
being  only  still  farther  and  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  landowners  and  agriculturists  to  a  broader  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  tendency  of  the  age  ("to 
commerce  long  a  prey  ")  to  the  accumulation  of  capital 
and  monster  establishments,  is  to  shut  out  and  over- 
whelm an  industrious  worker  with  moderate  means, 
which,  in  the  case  of  land,  amounts  to  a  monopoly. 
The  landowner  lets  his  farms  of  800  or  1000  acres  at 
their  proper  value,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  the 
belief  being  that  a  larger  produce  can  be  created  at  a 
less  proportionate  cost  than  in  small  farms  or  holdings. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  this  question  compa- 
ratively, nor  to  oppose  the  creation  of  large  farms,  but 


to  suggest  the  question  whether  the  smallest  capitalist ' 
or  a  successful  and  industrious  peasant  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  native  soil  or  be  practically 
excluded.  Many  thinking  and  observant  men  have 
thought  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  generations  the 
British  race  has  physically  degenerated,  and  this  belief 
is  now  more  generally  entertained.  The  vigour  and 
stamina  of  our  race  depend  on  the  health  and  well- 
doing of  the  bodily  hard-working  man,  the  mechanic, 
and  above  all  the  worker  in  our  fields  ;  the  employ- 
ment in  various  workshops  and  crowded  factories  under 
cover,  although  tending  to  an  apparently  precocious 
intelligence,  tends  also  to  delicacy  of  habit,  want  of 
robustness,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  to  a  degeneration 
of  the  species.  From  different  causes  our  race  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  has  fallen  off;  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  other  circumstances  have  made  work 
scarce  and  fitful,  so  that,  independently  of  weather, 
many  of  our  so-called  labourers  necessarily  become 
idlers,  and  many  of  our  best  and  most  intelligent  and 
energetic  have  emigrated.  At  the  present  season,  for 
want  of  hands,  much  of  our  cereal  crop  is  being 
seriously  damaged,  and  if  a  strict  calculation  were 
made,  it  seems  probable  that  it  would  have  answered 
to  farmers  to  have  kept  more  labourers,  even  at  half- 
work,  during  the  winter.  The  damage  created  by  want 
of  hands  to  gather  our  crops  "  when  the  sun  shines," 
will  be  a  counterbalance  to  the  skill  which  boasts  of 
making  "two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before."  Already  agitation  has  commenced  on  the 
subject  of  labour-wage,  which  from  the  slate  of  the 
times  will  probably  spread  ;  and  although  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  never  be  any  land  spoliation,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  ere  long  some  legislative 
enactments  regulating  its  use  and  distribution.  I  am 
aware  not  only  that  much  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
above  subject  and  its  obvious  ramifications;  "lengthy" 
as  this  communication  may  appear  to  many,  my  object 
has  been  only  to  call  attention  to  an  extensive  subject 
already  somewhat  pressing  and  shortly  to  become 
urgent ;  and  I  do  not  enter  on  it  now  merely  on  account 
of  the  present  state,  but,  if  I  may  use  so  hard  a  word, 
ethnologically  as  regards  the  future.  The  very  best 
and  pick  of  our  working  men  and  women  are  invited 
and  courted  where  our  world-wide  language  is  spoken ; 
let  us  keep  and  cherish  them,  and  hold  out  every 
chance  and  help  for  honest  men  to  obtain  recompense 
and  comfort  by  their  own  self-reliant  exertions  ;  let  us 
lead  them  to  respect  themselves  and  their  employers, 
and  to  love  their  native  soil.  Thomas  IVarner,  in  the 
"  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard."" 


quality  as  also  weight  depends  much  more  upon  the 
quality  of  the  food  of  the  ewes  than  on  what  the 
lambs  themselves  eat  exclusive  of  milk,  and  that  rich 
milk  is  the  natural  and  best  food  for  making  fine  rich 
—that  which  will  fetch  the  top  price  in  tha 
shambles  ;  and  it  should  farther  be  borne  in  mind  that 
quantity  of  milk  in  fattening  lambs  will  not  make  up 
for  quality.  In  point  of  fact,  a  large  bellyful  of  thin 
milk,  or  washy  food  of  any  kind,  is  injurious  to  both 
ewes  and  lambs ;  so  that  when  put  upon  succulent 
green  food  of  any  kind  the  ewes  should  have  an 
allowance  of  ground  com  and  Clover  hay. 
Moreover,  in  cold  or  wet  weather  at  this  season, 
succulent,  washy  food  is  more  objectionable  than  in 
the  warm  dry  weather  of  summer.  Com  is  better  for 
making  rich  milk  than  cake,  Clover  hay  than  meadow 
hay,  other  things  being  equal.  Cabbages  are  better 
than  Turnips,  and  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties  of 
Turnips  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  white-fleshed.  But 
of  all  our  root  crops  grown  the  Belgian  Carrot  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  milch  ewes  at  this  season.  •Shel- 
tered pastures  are  essential  for  ewes  and  lambs,  for 
nothing  reduces  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  more 
than  exposure  to  cold  wet  weather.  As  a  rule,  the 
of  ewes  and  lambs  should  be  kept  dry  and  com- 
paratively warm,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  out-of- 
doors,  house  the  flock  at  once  in  roomy  pens,  and  feed 
holly  on  artificial  food  ;  and  this  applies  to  ewes  that 
are  lambing,  or  whose  time  is  nearly  up.  In-lamb 
ewes  for  lambing  in  January  and  February  should  also 
have  shelter,  and  where  this  cannot  be  had  naturally, 
stuffed  hurdles  or  straw  webbing  should  be  used,  one 
standing  above  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  semi-roof 
for  the  ewes  to  go  under  in  bad  weather. 


October  20.— Wheat  Smoing  is  now  in  full  swing. 
It  should  be  concluded  without  delay  on  fallows, 
Clover  and  Bean  stubbles,  and  also  after  root  crops,  as 
soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  ground. 

Mangel  J/wric/.— Finish  harvesting  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, however  promising  the  weather  may  be  for  the 
ensuing  weeks.  If  frost  has  set  in  before  they  are 
stored,  so  as  in  the  slightest  degree  to  affect  the  bulbs, 
and  if  a  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  change,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  give  them  a  day  or  two  of  fresh 
weather  to  recover,  provided  the  risk  is  not  greater 
than  the  advantage  likely  to  be  gained.  Sudden 
changes  have  been  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
season  in  some  places,  and  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  a 
return  of  frost,  pull  and  store  in  small  pits.  If,  in 
very  bad  cases,  a  deep  outcasting  is  made  with  a 
plough,  and  three  or  four  drills  on  each  side  throrni  in 
and  covered  with  the  fresh  earth,  many,  if  not 
.whole  of  the  bulbs,  will  recover,  and  be  fit  for  storing 
in  a  week  or  so.  Pits  should  be  e,tamined  before  they 
are  finally  earthed  up  for  the  winter,  whether  the  bulbs 
were  touched  with  frost  or  not.  Small  pits  may  be 
made  sufficiently  close  to  each  other,  that  in  turning 
two  or  three  may  be  stored  in  one,  and  this  is  the 
safest  plan  when  there  exists  any  suspicion  of  frost 
bitten  Mangels.  The  expense,  compared  with  th( 
safety  of  so  valuable  a  crop,  is  comparatively  nothing. 
Select  a  fine  drying  day  for  turning,  and  throw  asidt 
all  bulbs  in  the  slightest  degree  affected.  By  cutting 
off  the  frost-bitten  or  rotten  portion,  what  remains  may 
be  given  to  store  cattle,  so  that  the  loss  actually 
tained  may  be  trifling. 

Turnips,  Hyhrid  and  Yellcnu,  may  be  stored 
Swedes.  If  intended  to  be  consumed  on  the  land  by 
sheep,  it  is  better  to  store  in  long  narrow  pits  than  to 
collect  large  quantities  together.  From  10  to  20  drills 
may  be  stored  in  a  deep  plough  outcasting,  and  covered 
with  the  plough  ;  or  if  to  be  used  immediately  they 
may  be  covered  with  the  tops.  And  when  stored 
way  the  shepherd  folds  close  up  to  the  outcasting,  and 
wlien  bulbs  stored  in  one  outcasting  are  finished  h( 
brings  up  his  fold  or  nets  to  another,  until  the  whole 
field  is  folded.  Sometimes  part  of  the  crop  is  stored 
at  the  homestead,  and  the  remainder  in  the  field  for 
folding  1  but  the  only  difference  which  this  involves  in 
the  storing  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  pits  or 
outcastings  in  which  the  bulbs  are  stored.  Turnips 
are  sometimes  "clamped,"  i.e.,  pulled  and  carted  to 
some  spare  ground,  where  they  are  set  close  two  rows 
in  depth,  with  the  tops  and  tails  on,  and  lightly  covered 
with  straw  or  horse-dung  to  defend  them  from  frost. 

Early  Lambs  force  forward  for  Christmas  ;  and  in 
doing  so  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fineness  of 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Combined  Tiireshing-Machtne  :  W.  T.  desires  to 
ask,  through  the  AgrieuUural  Gizctte,  some  of  our 
correspondents  to  inform  him  whose  is  the  best  portable 
combined  com  threshing,  dressing,  and  straw  shaking 
and  elevating  machines?  Also  whose  is  the  best  port- 
able chafT-cutting   machine?     His  engine   is   12-horse 

Farmers'  Co-operative  Association  :  A.  B.  There 
is  one  in  operation  in  Essex,  under  capital  management ; 
and  for  particulars  you  may  consult  our  advertising 
columns.  The  address  is — "The  Farmers'  Supply 
Association,  69,  King  William  Street,  E.G." 

Fruit  Trees  :  .-In  Anonymous  Correspondent  asks  :— 
"  Where  can  fruit  trees  beobtainedat  the  prices  named 
by  D.  T.  Fish  in  his  article  on  Farm  Gardens  ?  "  To 
this  we  reply  : — Any  respectable  nurseryman  can  supply 

Swede  Turnip:  Inquirer.  Top  and  tail  them,  and 
throw  them  into  heaps  on  the  land,  and  cover  them  with 
the  tops,  and  then  with  earth.  Let  each  heap  contain 
the  roots  on  one  fold,  or  t^\o  folds,  so  as  to  suit  the  work 
of  the  Turnip-cutter. 

The  Woolston  Implements  :  Inquirer.  The  best 
description  of  Mr.  Smith's  implements  and  mode  of 
working,  written  by  himself,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  84, 
1870,  of  the  Agrieullurjl  Gazette. 


[arhtts. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Oct.  26. 

Messrs.  Pattcnden  &  Smith  report  a  good  demand  for 

consumption,     prices    for    all     descriptions    being    fully 

maintained.     Stocks  are  greatly  reduced,  the  quantity  of 

new  Hops  offering  being  surprisingly  small  for  the  time  of 

MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Oct.  23. 
The  supply  of  Enghsh  'Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  small.  Good  dry  samples  brought  last  week's  . 
quotations,  but  mferior  were  very  difficult  to  sell.  For 
foreign  the  demand  was  limited  in  extent  ;  prices  were 
unaltered.  Barley  was  a  slow  sale  at  late  rates.  'White 
Peas  rather  dearer.  The  Oat  trade  was  quiet.  For 
Maize  there  was   little    inquiry.      Flom-   imchanged    in 


—  Talaven 

—  Norfolk 

—  Foreign 
Barlev,  grind.&dist. ,26jto  3ij..Chev. '38—40 

—  Foreign  ..  grinding  and  distilling  28— 31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    . ._ 20—23 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  25 — 27 

—  Irish     Potato  24— 26 


.Poland  and  Brew  22 — 26 


Foreign  . 
Country  . 


I^I=g 


—  Foreign      Small, 40- 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent ..  Boilers  .40- 

—  Maple, —J.  to —J. Greyi     - 

Maize |     - 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack  44- 

—  Foreign per  barrel  24- 

Wednesdav,  Oct.  25, 
The  Corn  Exchange  presented  a  quiet  appearance 
There  were  fair  supplies  of  English  Wheat  on  offer,  and 
the  amvals  from  abroad  were  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
trade  was  inactive,  and  prices  in  some  instances  were 
slightly  easier.  Fine  Barley  was  steady,  but  inferior 
qualities  were,  quiet.      Mall   changed   hands  slowly,  on 
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former  terms.  Oats  were  in  liberal  s 
was  slow,  but  for  sound  corn  price; 
Beans  and  Peas  were  quite  as  dear, 
prices  favoured  buyers. 


ipply.  The  demand 
were  well  sustained. 
Flour  was  dull,  and 


)  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat      1     Barley. 

Oat!. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish        .. 
Foreign  .. 

Qrs. 
1300 

... 

??o 

Qrs. 

8930 

Sacks. 
{   3780  brls. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  24.— The  market  opened  with  i 
slow  demand  for  Wheat,  but  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
sellers.  It  afterwards  improved,  and  ultimately  a  pretty 
fair  business  in  the  aggregate  was  concluded.  American 
spring  id.  to  2d.  per  cental  lower  on  the  week,  and  other 
descriptions  proportionately  in  buyers'  favour.  The 
superior  qualities  of  Flour  commanded  full  prices,  but 
inferior  were  neglected.  Beans  6d.  cheaper  on  the  week. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal  unaltered.  Indian  Com  in  limited 
request,  at  Friday's  rates  ;  American  yellow  and  mixed, 
33.r.  to  33J.  3a'.  ;  white,  35^.  to  35^.  6d.  per  480  lb. 


HAy.—PerLoadofz6  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Oct.  26. 
PrimeMeadowHay,  SsJ.toiooj.  |  Clover,  old    ..     .. 
Inferior  do 45         65        Inferior  do.    ..     .. 


Inferior  do. 

Inferior'do.     .'.' 
Superior  Clover 


-         New  do 
—  Straw 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MONDAV,    Oct.  23- 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  last  Monday, 
and  trade  is  active  ;  on  the  average  prices  are  rather 
better,  and  a  good  clearance  is  effected.  The  supply  of 
English  Sheep  is  larger  and  of  foreign  smaller  than  last 
week,  the  total  number  being  rather  less.  Trade  is  brisk, 
at  fully  last  Monday's  quotations.  Choice  Calves  are 
readily  disposed  of  at  our  quotations.  The  foreign  supply 
consists  of  3100  Beasts,  11,000  Sheep,  246  Calves,  and  30 
Pigs;  from  Scotland  there  are  5  Beasts;  from  Ireland, 
350  ;  and  1195  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         .5    Stos  I 
"■       '  5    6—5 

3  10—4 


Ewes  &  2d  q 
Do.  Shorn 


Pigs 


3    8-6 


Best  Shorthi 

ad  quality  Beasts 

Best    Downs    and 

Halr-breds       .. 
Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  4650:  Sheep  and  Lambs,  18,220;  Calves,  276;  Pigs,  125^ 
Thursday,  Oct.  26. 

■We  have  a  few  more  Beasts  than  last  Thursday,  the 
excess,  however,  is  in  foreign,  trade  is  good,  and 
choicest  qualities  are  rather  dearer.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  also  rather  larger,  still  the  supply  is  limited, 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand  at  Monday's  quotations. 
Choice  Calves  are  scarce,  and  realise  high  rates.  Our 
.foreign  supply  consists  of  480  Beasts,  4480  Sheep,  and 
i6s  Calves. 


Best  ScoU,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 


;  Sheep  a 


Best    Long-wools  6    6to6    8 

Do.  Shorn           ..  ..  -.. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  5    0—5    8 

Do  Shorn              . .  . .  —  . . 

Calves       '.'.         '.'.     4"o— 6"4 
••3     4-5    o 
I  Lambs,  6940  ;  Calves,  165  ;  Pigs,  30. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,    Oct.   26. 

Best  Fresh  Butter i8j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i6f.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  ^s.  id.  to   5J.  ad.  ;     Large  Pork,   31.  id.    to 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
There  has  been  recently  a  rather  better 


the 


market,  and  although  buyers  still  act  very  cautiously,  the 
trade  is  still  so  good  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
stocks  of  desirable  grades  of  Enghsh  wool  so  very  small, 
that  we  anticipate  a  renewed  demand  before  long,  and 
somewhat  stiffer  prices. 


COALS.— Oct.  25. 
Walls  End  Haswell,  21.;.;  Walls  End  Seaton, 
i8i.  3</.  ;  Walls  End  Heugh  Hall,  20J.;  Walls  End 
Original  Hartlepool,  21s.  ;  Walls  End  South  KeoUe, 
20J.  ;  Walls  End  Tees,  ■2.01.  gd. ;  Brancepeth  Cannel,i8.r. 
—Ships  at  market,  31  ;  sold,  23  ;  unsold,  8 ;  at  sea,  40. 


AUSTIN  &  SEELEY'S  STOCK  NOW  COMPRISES 

^^400.       I    300  kinds  of  FLOWER  VASES,  at  from  loj.  to  /50. 


!oo  designs  of  FOUNTAINS,  at  from  £ 

24  SUN-DIAL  PILLARS,  at  from  £2  to  £<). 

20  BASKETS,  from  isj-.  to  ;^3S. 

14  SHELLS,  from  I2j.  to  ^15, 

52  STATUES.  44  SMALL  FIGURES. 

70  FIGURES  of  ANIMALS  and  BIRDS. 


300  kinds  of  FLOWER  VASES,  at  from  loj 
PEDESTALS  of  all  sizes. 
18  FLOWER  BOXES  for  Windows, 

BALUSTRADING. 
34  BAPTISMAL  FONTS. 
26  CRESTS  and  FINIALS  for  Gate  Piers. 


22  PORTE- FLEURS  and  TAZZAS,  of  large  diameters,  for  Lawns. 
AUSTIN'S  STONE,    invented  in   1826,    is  Waterproof,    and  no  Sand  is  used  in  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  earth  from   Vases  during  winter. 
All  the  kerbed  flower-beds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Regent's  Park  made  by  A. 


369  to  375,  EUSTON  ROAD,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 


"TRENTHAM 


STEVENS' 
IMPROVED    CORNISH 


BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  sim 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  man 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
nstruction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
petent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  i 


"  Dear  Sir,— Having  now  had  your  Boiler 

them,  'xhcy  arc  certainly  more  powerful 
have  replaced  here,  more  economical  as  rega 
and  they  do  not  require  so  deep  a  stokehole. 

"  We  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refei 
to  see  the  Boilers  at  work,  and  exami 
recommended  them  to  many  people,  a 
degrees  become  largely  usecf. — We  are, 


lost  favourably  of 
le  Tubulars   thcv 


them.     We  have  : 


'thine:  I 
I  Talour,  t 


economises  my  fuel  and  laboui 
believed  possible,  unless  I  had  b 

"  Dear  Sir.— We  have  had  yo 

that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  ir 
"  I  have  worked  a  good   man 

yoTrl^ind'  when  t"he  ^sile^  bci 


"  Dear  Sir,— Your  Boi 
ever  used,  and   I   would  back  it  to  beat 
economy  of  fuel  and  labour  with  thorough  efticien( 

•'  It  is  a  real  Gardeners'  Boiler,  and  will  be  as  cc 
Old  Saddle  has  been  when  it  becomes  known. 


"H.  Lindsay." 
"  Atherstone  Grapery, 
simplest  and  most  powerful  that 


will  come  very  far  short  of  its  r 

Improved  Cornish, 
piece,  one  Boiler  he 

TuLlar  Boilen  *^  ^ 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

KENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON    AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural   Works,    DANVERS   STREET,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


RANSOMES'    DOUBLE    PLOUGHS, 


WITH    PATENT    CENTRE    LIFTING    WHEELS. 

Ran  SOMES,   Sims,  &   Head  > 

Fit  all  their  Double  Ploughs  with  either  long  or  short  breasts  as  required,  so  as  to  leave  the  Furrows  whole  or  In 
a  broken  or  pulverised  state.  They  are  very  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  They  are  titled  with  the  best  and  most 
durjible  shares  and  wearing  parts,  as  well  as  with  their  "  Patent  A.xle"  Plough  Wheels,  which  entirely  exclude  dirt, 
and  are  very  durable.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  guarantee  these  Ploughs  to  perform  their  work  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner,  and  to  be  unsurpassed  for  lightness  in  draught.     Sold  by  all  respectable  Implement  Dealers. 

Prices,  with  Patent  Wheels,  Lifting  and  Turning  Apparatus,  and  Adjustable  Beams  :— 
RNDD,  £7  15s.,  and  £8  15s.;   K.NFD,   £9  15s.;   BIiCD,  with  Swivel  Head  and  Fixed 
Beams,  £7;    Adjustable,  £8.     • 

PRIZE  LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


RANSOMES,  SIMS,  and  HEAD,  IPSWICH. 


I4IO 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATU 

ercclcd  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  lor  Heating 
J.     .     ,  GRKENHOUSES  ^  ' 

Improved  Cottical.  HOTHOUSES, 


THbular  Boiltr. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT-WATEK  PIPES  at  whole- 


MPR(5vEO  CO?Jl 

alr,o  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  24s,  each        ^- -^"^ 

ong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
IRON  Pt^RTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

"'patent'    THROTTLE     and      other     VALUES, 
FURNACE    DOORS,    EARS,     and    FURNA(,E 
WORK  of  everj  descnption  and  size 
INDIA-RUBBER      RINGb    for    Pipe    Joints  , 

and''arlpl?fial"w°t'er''ti|ht'''""'''     ^""'"'  ^°''" 
°"Go"ds,"r'"the  very  best  n 
facture,  delivered  at  Railwa 
Wharf  in  London 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  \\  harf    I 
Ground  Street,  London,S  E  (Si 


3  inch,  17s  6(f     2  inch,  155 
HOT  WATER    BOILER 

I  fuel  than  any  c 

i  and  descriptioi 


The  Patent  Imperisliatile  Hothouse. 

AYRES'S  PATE 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 

stamps,  and  obtain  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-on-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Newark-on-Tren 

Plans  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  short* 


HOTHOUSES   for   the    MILLION  —Medal     1862. 
lN\ENTED   BY  THE   L\TE   SlR   TOSEPH   PaXTON 

Manufactured  in   London     Ulverstone  (Lancashire)    Gloucester: 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  free.  A  ramphlel.  uilli  \iev 
other  styles  of  Glasshouses,  post  free.  3rf.  Estimates  given  for 
Con5er\atories,  &c.,  to  any  design  in  Wood;  also  for  Heating 
Apparatus. 

HERE  MAN      AND      MORTON,     Horticultural    Builders, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  (Quadrant,  London,  W. 


/^EORGE'S       PATENT 

^^  For  WARMING  and  YEN 


It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  EARWIG  AMD  CO., 
^6,    Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 
ASH      AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 

PORTABLE  STOVES,  for  drying  and  wanning 


REGISTERED    PATTERN 


;uineas.     PATENT    FUEL,    i8s.    per  120  lb. ;  m 
'^'V     sacks  and  bags  of  30  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  4s.  6d.  and  Qs. 

A  MERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 

1\.  Price  ss..  65.,  and  7s. 

PORTABLE  VAPOUR  and  HOT  AIR  BATH,  with  large  Cloak, 
21S.  and  los-  6d.  Medical  Testimonials  and  Prospectus  Free  on 
''''sWAn'"naSH,  Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street  ;  and  JOYCE'S 
STOVE  DEPOT,  119,  Newgate  Street. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  "nit 

•OARTON-S     PATENT    STABl 


GREENHOUSES    from    tie    FINSBURY    STEAM 
JOINERS     WORKS     121     I  unhill  Row,    London,     E.C. 
W    H    LASCELLES    Propr  etor      I     ts  sent  on  application. 

Pr  CCS  for  Houses  as  above  made  of  be  t  red  deal,  and  sashes  2  inches 
thick,  glazed  w  th  16  oz  good  sheet  f,lass  delivered  and  fixed  within 

locks  gutter  down  p  pe    tnd  gear  ng  for  opening  the  ventilators  at 

20  ft  by  12  ft         40  ft  b>  iG  ft         60  ft  by  20  ft.        too  ft.  by  24  ft, 
;C40    00  £t)    "    o  02^    o    o  /^iS  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 
3  ft  by  4  ft   1  ghts   2   n   th  ck   un^lazed 


6  ft. 


glazed 


L^TTe 


?1T 


'^i^u^ci 


by  8  ft.  ..        ..    5S*. 

r  Greennouses  to  any  Dc: 


S  ALTERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  person  can  be  s 
part,  to  inspect  and  gi 
lAMES  BARTON,  I 


AND    DRAINAGE.— Estates  and   Farms   Drained 
J  by  Contract,  or  on  Commission,  with  private  capital,  or  public 

nioMAS    O.     SCOTT,    Land    Agent,  19,  King's   Anns   Yard, 

^orgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Early  arrangements  are  specially  recommended. 


rHE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS. 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 


Tohn  Glutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  E 

[enry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Lord  Garlics,  M.  P. 
'  )hn  Horatio  Lloyd.  Esq. 
The  Company  advances 


I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvilleR.H.Somcrset,Esq.,Q.C, 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.?.'^ 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

I      Esq.,  M.  P.  (Chairman). 

'  rail  purposes 


Glebe  Lands. 

Dnsent  of  their  Landlords,   cxeci 
Farms  which  they  occupy,  cl 


necessary  Improvements  upoi 

UTrUSATION  of  SEWAGE.-The  Company 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  : 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  35  yea 

No  investigation  ot  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  G 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director.  No,  i.  Great 
Storev's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com* 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 

•-Nn  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

iry  William  Curric,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 

.gricultural  Improvements    of   every  kmd    are  executed  by  the 

npany,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  Landowners  who  prefer 


Tenai 


.    .        .      lageni 
:  Farmers  may  also,  by  a| 

Litlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  c 
nd  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per 
option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term, 
estigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  ex 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 


of  Healthy  Sewer 
>,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
ith   all  Works  incidental  thereto.     The  outlay  in   respect 

-ly  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a  terminable 

yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  &xed  period  the  principal  amount 
ith  interest  thereon. 
Application    to   be    made   to   ARTHUR    MILMAN,    Esq.,    the 


Secretary, ; 


Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place.  S.iV. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

ist.—To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  andf  or  the  DRAINAGE. 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which     will    beneficially   affect     Iheir 

4ih,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
<;th.— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD  LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  ^ 
Estates  benefited,  and  rep 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAR&Y,  aa.  Great    George   Street. 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  :  of  Messrs.  ASHURST.  MORRIS, 
AND  CO..  6.  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.:ol  Messrs.  GILLESPIE  and 
PATERSON.  W.S.,  81A.  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Agents  for  the 
Company  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  as  below. 
T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


lenses,  would  be  charged  £ 


lis  years. 


Now  ready, 

THE   SALIX,    or   WILLOW.     By   W.    Scaling, 
Willow  Nurseryman,  Basford,  Notts.     A  revised  and  enlarf^cd 
edition,  containing  Instructions  for  its  Planting  and  Culture,  with 

Observations  upon  its  Value  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  F ■-—  '^ 

Hedges  and  Game  Cov< 


Postf 


nd  Adaptabili 
fSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  J 


)C0., 


N' 


Notice. 
EW         G.\RDEN1NG       JOURNAL. 

On  November  25  will    be    published    the     First     Number    of 
THE  GARDEN,   a  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal,  devoted  sojely  to 
[irticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

THE  GARDEN  is  projected  by,  and  will  be  under  the  editorship 
,  Willia.mRobisson.F.L.S.,  Author  of  "Alpine  Flowers  for  English 
irdcns,"  the  "Parks.  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris."  &c.,&c.; 
d  the  best  writers  in  every  department  of  Gardening  will  be  con- 


GARDEN  may  be  obtained  through  all  Newsagents  and  at 
ilway  Bookstalls,  at  4J.  per  copy,  it  may  also  oe  had  direct 
eO»ficcat55.  for  a  Quart '   '     "  "" "  —  '^ 


Saturday  Review  ( 


^^In^Threc  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

LOVELS  of         ARDEN. 


rpHE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
X  FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  JOHN  Fountaine,  Southacrc, 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conscrvatorj',  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the 


New  WorK  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

UNIFORM   WITH  "HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS." 
On  Thursday,  November  9.  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  with^a_  Fronti^spiece 
""""  ""     ""'*'w  G. 
B.Zwe. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account  of 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  Homes  Without 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Jr\.»   Bu .  ..-o a,.._.  ^.,  — — ., , — 

the  pleasure  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Amateurs  that  the  Proof 
Number  of  the  "ALBUM  VAN  EEDEN,"  Flora  of  Haarlem, 
Coloured  Plates  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  is  Just  published,  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  application.  The  "  Album  van  Eeden  "  will  consist  every 
year  of  12  large  and  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  and  the  price,  free  by 
post,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  laj.  per  annum.    Appended  are  a  few 


"  We  have  perused  the  proof- 
den,'  and  consider  that  the 
.islration     is    remarkably    well 

come  popular  iiMhis^coun^rj'._ 

"  London. 
"  We  have  inspected  the  proof- 
mberof    your    'Album;   and 

"  lAMES  Carter.  Dunnett 
&  Beale." 

"  London. 
"We  consider  it  a  good  idea, 
d    has    long    been    wanted    by 
iglish  merchants. 
"  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Go." 
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NOTICE. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

JRAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY 
AND    OTHERS. 

Adams  &  Francis 

INSERT      ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN    ALL   THE    LONDON,    COUNTRY,    COLONIAL,    AND    FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  PERIODICALS, 

Without  Extra  Charge  to  the  Advertiser. 


ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,   ADVERTISEMENT  AGENTS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 


On 


1st  will  be  Published,  Price  Is.,  or  Free  by  Post  for  Is.  lid.. 


The  Gardeners'  Year  Book, 

AND     ALMANAC    FOE    1873. 

By  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Co-Editor  of  "The  Journal  of  Horticulture." 

The  "Gardeners'  Year  Book"  will  contain,  besides  the  information  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  numerous  useful  Tables  in  connection  with  Horticulture  ;  a  complete  Garden 
Calendar  ;  Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  and  Pomological  Novelties  ;  also  a  Directory  of  all  the 
Principal  Gardeners  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  40J.  for  one  page  ;  25^.  one  half ; 
and  15J.  one  quarter  of  a  page.  To  ensure  insertion,  orders  must  be  received  by  SATURDAY,  November  i8th,  and 
not  later. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly   Volume  complete  in  ilsclf,  -with  Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  on    Subjects   rela 


I  CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 

.  NOTICES  of  distinguislicd  Men. 
PAPERS  and  POEMS. 
Litera-I  WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

I  MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is  so   conducted  that  the  reader,  however   distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  1 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,   13.?.  ,•  Six  Montlis,  6i.  6d. 


OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,   STRAND,  LONDON. 


Learned,    chatty,    VSEWVh."—Atkenaum. 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d. 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 


Subjects  :— 
and  inedited  Documents, 
minent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them, 
th  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  coram 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  ( 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
B.4LL.\DS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPUL.AR  and  PROVERBI.'VL  S.\YINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 

The  following  eminent  Writers,  besides  many  others  equ.-iUy  distinguished   who  have  chosen  to   preserve  their 


John  Bruce,  Esq. 

J.  Bunt,  Es<i. 

\V.  b.  ChrisSe,  Esq. 

T.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 

\V.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Bolton  Corncy,  Esq. 

P.  Cunningham,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  cSrser 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker 

Dr.  Daflon' 
Professor  I 
Dr.  Diamoi 


:  Morgan 


Hepworth  Dixon, 


.  O.  Halliwelf,  Esq. 


,  E,q._ 


,Esq. 


George  Vcre  Irving,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  Hui 
-■eorg_e  Verc  1 
ev.lohnjeb 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Keighlcv,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  KeKnedV 
Rev.  L.  B.  Larking 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 


M.  A.  Lower,  Esq. 

Lord  Lytlelton 

W.  B.  SlacCabe,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Sir  F.  Madden 

I.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 

Lord  Monson 

R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,M.P. 

J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 

George  OITor,  Esq. 

Gcor,ge  Ormerod,  Esq. 

T.  RlpfancM?  Esq!     '''' 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  Esq. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  4/f.,  or  stamped 
— '  ■-  Monthly  Parts  ;  aiid  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Inde.'c,  price  1 


E.  Smirke,  Esq. 

George  Stephens,  Esq. 
H.  E  Strickland,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  j.  E.  Tennent 
Professor  Thompson 
W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq. 
1).  Thorpe,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevefyan,  Bart 
T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 
Benjamin  B.  WilTen,  Esq 
W.  Varrell,  Esq. 
J.  Yeowell,  Esq.,  &c 


The  Subscription  for  Stamped   Copies  for  Si.x  Months,  fonvarded   direct 'from  the  Publisher  (including  the 
Half-yearly -Indej<),_is_i_ij^4^.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order,  payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  to 


WILLIAM  GREIG  SMITH. 


,.„..  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  prder  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman;   or 
.  .-  OFFICE,  43,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


O' 


chandeliers    in    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 


F^ 


are  requested,  before   finally  i 


Ss.  to  £0  51, 


V  400 


ire-Irons 'the  Set  of  Thrcei        ..'        ."    from  31.  3rf,  to >(;4  loi. 

fOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM    S.    BURTON  has 

•atterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which 
n.  The  Prices  vary  from  is.  grf  to  150J.  Plain 
from  IS.  gd,  ;  ditto,  ditto,  zinc  Imed,  from  41.  6d.  ; 
s,  from  4s.  6d.  ;  ditto,  with  Hand-scoop,  from 
,  with  fancy  gold  ornamentation,  from  I2j. ;  highly 
rented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles. 
There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
ind  brass  mountings.    WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironr 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalc 
of  850  Illustrations  ofhis  unrivalled  stock 


logue  contain: 
hlistsofpric 


parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Riiilway  is  trifling.      WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


K 


IN  AHAN'S 


WHISKV.- 


CREAM 

pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  I 
words,  "KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on 
New  Wholesale  Dep6t,  6A,  Gi 


w 


October  Brewings. 

ILLIAM      YOUNGER      and 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNER  . 
kling,  rcfreshmg,  nourishing, 
jal    Retailers.      Observe    T,i 

Breweries  ..        ,.     Edinburgh.     Estab.  1749. 


Grateful— Comforting. 


E    ^    ^ 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  li 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutritio 
the  fine  properties  of  a  well  selected 
breakfast-tables  with  a  delicately-" 


by  a  careful  application 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  c 
beverage  whicb  may  sa 


ieiicateiy-nav( 
,  ,  jills."-Cm7J 

Made  simply  with  boilinc  water  or  milk. 

JAMES  EPPS  AND  CCrHom^opatliic  Chemists,  London. 


D 


INNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.- 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Hcad- 
Goul.  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate 
ally  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


ved    by    that    weI14 


"lilfi? 


s  required  nothing  can  be 
i.  and  2s.  gd.  per  box,  or 


damp,  foggy  weather,  and  during  the  WINTER  months 

~  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 

is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  breathing,  loosen  the  phlegm,  abate 
(ever,  allay  the  tickling  which  occasions  the  cough,  without  tightening 
the  chest ;  while  in  chronic  disorders,  as  periodical  coughs,  or  invete- 
rate asthma,  it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  effects,  though  of  course 
longer  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  required.  Prepared 
with  great  care  by  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO  .  8,  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London;  and  can  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors  in  the  kingdom,  in  Bottles  at  is.  i\^d.  and  21.  gd.  each.         _ 


In  1 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.— 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Camomile.  They  will  be  found  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
for  torpid  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  which  produce  indiges- 
tion and  the  several  varieties  of  bilious  and  liver  complaints.  They 
speedily  remove  the  irritation  and  feverish  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 


of  the  kidneys  ;  thus,  by  1 
discomfort,  they  restore  th 
who  indulge  in  the  luxurie 
useful,  occasioning  no  paii 

bowels.    To  Europeans  01 


and  healthy  s 


e  against  the  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 


itive  and  unhealthy  condition 


ional   disturbance. 


to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  t 


t  be  understood  that  these 
g  any  new  or  dangerously 

'cr  merit  they  may  be  found 
tion  of  pure  drugs,  and  the 
ipon  their  subsequent  pre- 
nowledged  peculiarity  of  their  composition, 
r  are  they  adapted  to  all 
but  as  a  mild  and  efficacious  aperient  and  tonic  in  the 
s  of  indigestion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
;y  have  been  resorted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet, changes 
■  atmospheric  alternations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 


1  India,  China,  New  ; 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 
In  boxes,  at   11.  iJi^i  »■  9^*  4^-  W.,  and  111, 
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THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

^^^IL.L.IAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    BY    POST. 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 


Maida  Vale,   Edgware   Road,  St.  John's  Wood,   W. 


Beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  senices  of  MR.  JOHN  BESTER,  the  well-known 

Horticulturist,  as  Manager ;  and  that  they  are  now  making  extensive  arrangements,  which  will   enable   them    to 

execute   Orders  to  any  extent    in    the    Horticultural   profession.      They  guarantee  Genuine  Productions,  and  to 

transact  all  Business  in  a  spirit  of  Liberality,  which  they  trust  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  Customers. 

CATALOGUES  of  the  respective  Classes,  and  Designs  for  Improvements,  on  application. 


Address  to  MR.    JOHN    BESTER,    PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,    MAIDA  VALE,  W. 


NEW     CATALOGUE. 


J.    WILLS 


NEW   CATALOGUE   of  DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS,   ROSES,   SHRUBS,   FRUIT   and 
FOREST  TREES.  PLANTS  suitable  for  Forcing,  &c., 

.  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post   Free  on  applic:ition.     Everything;  offered  is  of  the  best  quality, 

and  as  cheap  as  any  other  house  in  the  Trade.     All  kinds  of  Floral  Decorations  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  J.  WILLS'  business  as  an  Artistic  Floral  Decorator  and  Bouquetist  may  be 

obtained  from  the  fact  of  his  having  last  week  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  looo  handsome  Bouquets  for 

Ladies,  and  3000  Coat  Bouquets  for  Gentlemen. 


O    FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIE 

^atis  on  apphcatiorL 


Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


IHOICE     TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS. 

'  Prince  of  Wales    |     Mrs.  Dunnett  I      Sunray 

Princess  Beatrice        Sir  R  Napier  Italian  Beauty 

Coronet                       Phcebus  Mrs.  John  Clutton 

Pre.cminent          |     Sunbeam  I      Mabel  Morris 

he    12    for  21J. ,  package  included.  Terms  i 


LIST  of  s 


ALFRED  FRYER, 


riOLETS,  VIOLKTri.- Strong 

,  Single-The   Czar;   red.    Obliauia  stri; 


UUJUM, 
for  SALE, 


Trade  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. 

JH.   LEY,   Exotic  Nut^ery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will  be 
.  pleased  to  send  free  his  special  cheap  LIST 


s  special  cheap  LIST  of  above. 


CAMELLIAS    and    AZALEAS.— Good    plants,    with 
and  without  buds,  at  ly.,  lis.,  and  30J.  a  dozen,  5ne  varieties. 
Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 

Special  Cheap  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants 
f     H.  LEY,   Exotic   Nursery,   Croydon,  S.E..  will  be 


with  general  CATALOGUE,  free  c 


orchids. 

JAMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Fairfield, 
near  Manchester— Our  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS, 
especially  of  the  best  winter-flowering  kinds,  having  been  extensive, 
and  the  plants  being  all  in  excellent  condition,  we  are  enabled  to  tvffer 
them  upon  terms  unusually  advantageous.  When  s, 
value,  say  ^lo  to  £50,  are  desired,  and  the  choice  i; 
the  purchaserpays  less  than  the  catalo|:ue  prices,  ; 
regard  to  merit  and  variety.  We  invite  attention 
and  inspection  of  our  stock,  especially  the  contents 


1  filed 


w 


aew  Jingiian  itose  (uybnd  Perpetual  Ulimbine), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

M.  KNIGHT.  Floral  Nurserj-,  Hailsham,  Susse 


UGENE  VERDIER, 
3,  Rue  Dunois,^Paris,  ha 


.dvantageous  terras,    all  the   NEW  VARIETIES 
[871-72 :  also  those  of  1869.  1870,  and  1871. 

bcscriptive  CATALOCUE  of  above  can  be  obtai 
E.  v.,  or  of  his  Agents,  C.  J.  BLACKITH  and  CC 


E^ 


New   Yarietie 
pidonTrj 


s,  offers  to  his  Friends  

i  vailed  collection  of  above;  also  the  following 
e  for  £2  16s.) :— Alcyone  (Souchet),  Antigone 
:S.).  Areinoe  (S.),  Beatrix  (S.),  CeUm^nelS.!, 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  SUSSEX  PLACE,  OLD  BROMPTON,  LONDON,  SAV. 


WINTER     FLOWERING     HEATHS. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 


nCTFULLY  Oil 


SPLENDID  STOCK  OF 


ERICA   HYEMALIS, 


WiLLMOREA,     E.    GRACILIS    AUTUMNALIS, 
GRACILIS     VERNALIS, 

the  trade  for  growth  and  bloom  ; 


Also  amongst  numerous  other  New  Plants— 

HYDRANGEA  JAPONICA  SPECIOSA,  with  a  beauti-  AZ.^LEA    PICTUR.\TUM     EI,EG.\NS.  -  Beautiful, 
ful  broad  silver  bar  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf.  spotted  and  strealied  with  ros 

BOUVARDIA  DAVISONII.-The  habit  of  B.  Hogarth,  S^"""-^- 

producing     large     trusses     of    snow-white    flower-  YUCCA    TRECULEANA.  — The    most    unique    and 
^""^^-  Stately  form  in  its  group,  producing  a  magnificent 

RONDELETIA  SPECIOSA    BRILLIANTISSIMA.—  pyramidal  flower-scape. 

With   trusses   of  brilHant  flame-scarlet  bloom.       A  IN  RARE  PLANTS,  IRIS  IBERICA.— With  remark- 
valuable  exhibition  plant.  ably  large  satiny-white  and  rich  brown-purple  colours. 

PELARGONIUM    MALV^FLORUM. —  Trusses    of  LILIUM  TENUIFOLIUM.— The  most  brilliant  of  the 
Mallow-shaped    flowers,    French-white,    with    violet  miniature  scarlet  Turncap  flowered  group  of  Lilies. 

.,,'!T.'     r,r,,»r^^.„  LILIUM    COLCHICUM.  — Thc  most  elegant  of  the 

AZALEA    PRINCESS    LOUISE.- A  splendid  double  I         cream  yellow-flowered  section,  with  turbinate-formed 
white  vanety.  I         flowers. 


TAe  last  three  species  are  large  bulbs  or  tubers,  recently  received  from  native  localities. 
WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST,  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


standard  Tea  Roses,  and  Otliers,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen.  Ivry 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  beg  to  ott< 
stock  of  ROSES  ever  seen,  at  the  following  prices  :_ 
Standard  Tea  Roses,  all  the  best  sorts,  £s  per  100.      (This  stock  is 

Standard  Hybrid  Perpetualsand  Moss,  i^  per  loa 

Half-Standard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss,  ;£3  41.  per  too. 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss,  £2  per  100,  £iS  per  1000. 

On  their  own  roots,  grown  in  pots,  splendid  stock,  f^i  per  too. 

Tea  sorts.  Dwarfs— Madame  Falcot.  Devonicnsis,  Jean  Pernet.Madame 

Margottin,  and  all  the  best,  £3  per  loa 
Mari'chal  Niel,  Standards,  £5  per  100 ;  Dwarfs,  £^  perioo, 

Ll'sTs"orapp"calion'°"c KTK Lo'cU E's'"no°-  ready. 


T   EVEQUE 


Paris  {late  Boulcva 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  I 
GLADIOLI, by  name, 


.  per  100  :  jC3  per  looa 


And  upwartls,  according  1 


SJiJ 


;r,  Filsl,  12,  Rue  Dumfiril.  Paris,  has  j 
JE  of  GLADIOLI,  containini;  all  the  . 
ERRADANDS0Nf'5,°Ham''LSe',°r 


s  CATA- 

to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R. 
■eat  Tower  Street,  London 


Camellias,  &c. 

'"   RSERYMAN,    Ghent,    Belgium, 
CAMELLIAS,  without  flower  bud, 
lest  varieties,  i)i  to  2  feet  hijh,  bushv  plants,  at  Ifi  per  i 
Fine  plants  of  PANDANtJS  UTILir    ' 

"cHAM.tKo'ps'FOR'fuNE'Cyoul 

"ci'lR^'pifA  AUSTRALfsTn 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,.-    ' 


B  yoljng  plants,  631.  i 


e  pots,  301.  per  log 


CAMELLIAS,  with  flower  bud,  It  \a  ;<;s  pe 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  in  small  and  s 

J^AYNI 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  ^tark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 

ilication.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 


'^7E; 


_  apphcatii 


Seed  Wheat. 

WSAVILL,    Curl's    Farm,    Clavering.   has  a  good 
.   stock   of  RIVEPT   SEED   WHEAT  for   SALE,   requiring 
only  from  i   bushel  to  ^  pecks  per  acre.     During  the  last  four  years 

from  100  to  130  ffrains  each,  and  producing  from  6  to  8  quarters  per 

acre  without  laJlowing.      Price  6*.  td.   per  bushel ;    delivered  witnin 

8  miles  at  2^.  per  bushel  extra,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  sack. 

N.B.— There  is  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Kentish  in  the  above  Wheat, 


•Editorial  Communications  should  L^  ...^^^^^..^  ^^  ...^  ,l»..iu.  , 
Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  WjC. 
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United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksc; 

Publi.5hed    by  WILLIAM   RICHARDS, 

Coveni  Garden,  W.C.         


THE  STOKE  NEWINGTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY  will  hold  its  TWENTY.FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXHI- 
BITION   in    th^    New    Assembly 


on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  Novel 


and  Fori 


F.  G.  BUCKLE,  S 


National  Schools,  Seer  Green,  near  Beacons&eld. 

rHE  REV.  ].  M.  TAYLOR,  Vicar,  earnestly  solicits 
AID  towards  the  SUPPORT  of  these  SCHOOLS.  Living  of 
nail  value.  Population  400,  almost  entirely  of  the  Labouring  Class, 
hildren  in  daily  attendance,  40:  on  Sundays,  40.  Donations  kindly 
rwarded  to  the  VICAR  acknowledged  in  the  Ga,-dc„trs'  ChnmieU. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  anti  other 
PRIZE  COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these 
es  from  Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W^. 

of  all  the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours  : 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading 


Pelargoniums  for  tlie  MilUon. 

JAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled   COLLECTION   of 
FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
in  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 
HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    24  varieties,  seed  or 
Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


THE      PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 

lOHN  BESTER,  Manager  of  the  Nurserj'  and  Seed  Department. 
The  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom.  London. 


To  the  Trade.— Orders  now  Booked  for 

rpUBEROSES,      LILIUM    AU_RATUM    ^not    from 
advantagcot 


.lERICAN    POTATOS, 


A  SPARAGUS,   e.xtra  strong,    lor  forcing.     Price  per 
HENRY  PAGE,  Walham  Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 


'LEDLING   SEAKALE,  i-yr.   old.— 30,000  of  these 

>                         to  offer.     Prices  extremely  moderate. 
J.  GREEN.  Garforth  Nurser>-,  near  Leeds. 


I  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

'         for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground  :— 

•Jo.  1     . .    £3  2s.      I      No.  a     . .     ;£;i  IS.      1     No.  3    . .     loj.  6d. 

Carriage  free.  I 


UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

I  for  Pots  and  Glasses. 

So.  4    ..    -C'c'^.^l^  JJ°,:5    ••    £'"■      I      N0.6    ..     10..  M. 


S  UTTONS'  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
for  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering,  in  Open  Ground. 
No.  7     ..     i^i  li.,  carriage  free-       |        No.  8     ..     10s  6d. 


OUTTO> 


'UTTONS'      IMPORTED      FLOWER      ROOTS 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment.  Reading. 


the  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  b 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  Fl 


Dutcli  Flower  Roots. 
/^      M.     KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE    of   the 

ige.      The  Catalogue  is 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  1 


c  _ _ 

No  charge  for  packing.     Carriagi 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237  and  238.  Hi[ 


ARTERS    PRIZE   DUTCH   FLOWER    ROOTS. 
In  Collections  to  suit  Large  and  Small  Gardens. 

'■  ■  ■  ■         'fee.      '         '''■ 

1  Holbom,  London. 


1  ARTERS    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 
'  Evidence  of  Quality  :— 

From  Miss  J.  Smith,  Enniskitleu,  April  ig,  i87t. 
The    Hyacinths   supplied    by   you    are    the    admiration    of    the 

AiSeS  carter  and  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


JAMES 


and'cI)*,' 


,  High  Holbom,  London. 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Ftnlts,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing-  Select  Descriptive  and 
Priced  Lists  ol  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Bedding 
and  Decorative  Purposes.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets, 


FOR  SALE,  Cheap  (their  usual  bed  b 
required),  700  ENGLISH  SHOW  TULIPS, 
from  the  late  Mr.  Tibbutt's  collection,  25^.  per  too,  t 
ROE  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  20,  Wilham  Street, 


T  ARGE    SPECIMEN    CAMELLIAS    for    SALE.— 
E.    COOLING^Mile  As" Nureen'e'?,"DeJby. 


/^ZAR    VIOLETS.— Strong    blooming    plants,    from 

EDwTN"cO°OLl'NG.''Mile°A's"h'4?rseri'esrDerby 


Carnations,  Flcotees  and  Pinks. 

BOOTH,    FLORIST,    Pole    Lane,    Failsworth,    near 

Manchester,  is  now  offerine  the  above,  in  all  the  best  named 


PARIS,   I  BUTTONS'     GRASS 
1867.       I    SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX 
for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GIL/ 


for  ALL 
/ER  MEDAL 
SEEDS,    was 


MADDEN    AND    SONS,     E 

a    SEMPERVIVUM   TINCTORU.N 
100      The  Trade  supplied. 


Trade  List  of  Palms,  Ferns, 


ROBERT  SIM    will   send,  post 
stamps.   Part    I.   (British   Ferns  and  t 
prices  of  Hardy  Exotic   1 


SIX  postage 

ng  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic   Ferns),  of  his   Priced   " 
CATALOlSUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  K. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery. 


Descri 


rem  and  Alpine  Catalogues. 

A       STANSFIELD     AND     SON     will    forward    thei) 

I\-.    NEW  CATALOGUE    of   FERNS,   No    g,   for   1871-72,   con 
'""'"'' 5l\°mpl';''also'!heir''H'^RBACEOUs"and   ALPi'nE   PLAN*! 
''^""eT^II's^erie°s?■f■odm'?dJn!TanlkIhire.'''''"'''' 


ris"^f 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 
<EAKALE    ROOTS  for  SALE,   extraordinarily  fine 

5  growth.  8s.  per  100,  cash  on  delivery:  and  also  some  s-yr.  old 
iPARAGUS  ROOTS,  for  Forcing. 

,  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Turnip  and  Mangel  '\7urzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 


-1%' 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.   SHARPE'S    Trade  CATALOGUE    of 
•  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready.      It  contains  all  the 

very  best  varieties,  cultivated  under  their  o' ' ' 

quality  is  very  fine,  and  the  prices  low. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


To  the  Trade. 

BETA    CHILENSIS   (True),     the  variety  grow 
extensively  in  all  the   London   Parks  and  Public  G      ' 


Gardens.— The 


TOR   SALE,    80  splendid  PYRAMID  YEWS.    6  tc 

7J2  feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  through  ;    price  lor.  W.   each,  cash, 
livered  to  Railway  Trucks. 

GEORGE  DAVISON,  While  Cross  Nursery,  Hereford. 


W^ 


RICHARD  SMITH,  N 


Wi 


Wi 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.      They  may  be  had   in 
small  pots,  also  established  in  6-inch  pots,  for  forcins  and  greenhouse 


H^ 


themselves,  good 


Mile  End  Nursery, 


Netr  Roses  of  1871. 

rOHN  CRANSTON  ofTers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
'      NEW    ROSES     of     the     present    year.     Fine     plants   ready. 


New  Rosa  and  Tree  Catalogue. 
H.-\RLES   TUkXEkS    Descriptive   LIST    for    the 

''™°°"   ^'"°"  TheRoyal  i'iurseries.  Slough. ' 


Planting  Seasoa— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  So. 

W     KNIGHT  intitnates  to  intending  Planters  that 
.  his    NEW    CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 
Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex^ 


R^ 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

ROSES,    ROSES.— Standards,    3   to   s   feet 


m 


.—  Standards,  20s.  ;  Half,  15^. ;  Dwarfs, 

And  other  Nursery  Stock.     LISTS  on  applicati 
A.  C.  WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 


COMMON  CHESTNUTS,  4  ft.,  5J. ;  5  ft.,  10s.  p. 
OAK,  BEECH,  ELM,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  tooo. 
SYCAMORES,  7  to  0  feet,  65.  per  dozen.    And  other  Nursery  £ 
A.  C.  WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  Stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserj'man  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 

Peaches.   Nectarines.    Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
■ries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
:HARD  SMITII,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


G 


ES        the        FIRST        YEAR. 
les  for  sr.  !      Twelve  bunches  for  jos.  6d. 

The  finest  Canes  in  the  Trade. 
,  F.R.H  S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom  ;  and  Boro'  EntI," 


CHEAP  VINES  (i-yr.  old  Canes  from  Eyes),  ROSES, 
FERNS,  and  other  Plants 
Priced  LIST  lirwarded  on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


J°^ 


asus  waterenl.  New  DouBle  Japanese  cnerry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MR.  FORTUNE, 
OHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  just  now  sending 

American  Nurseries.  Bagshot,  Surrey.     


New  Strawberry,  Cambrian  Prince. 

J  ROBERTS  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  1 
•  the  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  the  largest  and  heavit 
cropper  ever  known ;  good  colour.  Seedling  to  British  Queen,  a 
equal  in  flavour.  Will  have  5000  to  6000  to  send  out  early  in  the  sprir 

JOHN  ROBERTS,  Sen,,  Nur5er)-man,  Denbigh. 


Mulberries— Mulberries. 

1AM  DYER  offers  to  the  Trade  a  fine  stock  of  well- 

>     grown  .MULBERRIES,     Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  feridgwater. 


clean  and  healthy. 
Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S.^ 


FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  strong  2  to  6-yr. 
old  Seedling  and  Transplanted  WHITE  HAWTHORN  QUICK 
Must  be  Sold  this  season,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  cleared. 
GEO.  WINFIELD,  Gloucestershire  Seed  Warehouse,  Gloucester. 


EXTRA  fine  Transplanted  COMMON  LAURELS, 
6  feet  high,  and  very  bushy ;   magnificent  plants. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nursf-    -   ■■---•:  'J •"  " 


W: 


Laurels,  Sec, 

L  L  I  A  M      A  : 
LAURELS.  I?,' to  6 


for    cash — 


Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  So. 

WP.    LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR.    Nurserymen, 


w 


OaSs.— Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

OOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  BRITISH  OAKS, 
fine  plants,  from  drills,  3  to  4  feet,  351.  per  looo;  4  to  s  feet, 
tooo.     Trade  prices  on  application. 

'l-he  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


E' 


SON,  The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 


Planting  Season. 

THE  PRICED  LIST  of  SEEDLING  and  TRANS- 
PLANTED   FOREST    TREES,    SHRUBS,    ALPINES    and 
FERNS  of  WM.  URQUHART  and  SONS,   Dundee,   may  now  be 


MAURICE    YOUNG'S    NEW    TRADE    LIST    of 
CONIFER/E,      HARDY      EVERGREEN      TREES      and 
SHEUBS,_R_OSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  lAPANESE  PLANTS, 


NEW   AUCUB 


:'  ChronicU  Office,  ' 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalrr 


HH 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 


[Novenilier  4,  1871. 


Notice. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
.  of  KOSES,  I'RUIT  TKEKS.  VINES,  CONIFERS, 
DECIIiror^  ,,iul  EVFRGRI'F.N  TREES  ami  SHRUBS, 
RIK 1.|-:NIiI;ons,    A/,\I.1-  \s    llfi.lL.ni.    I'AMELLIAS,    &c.. 


New  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  otlier  Roses 
JOHN    WATERiiR  AND    SONS    arc  ulhiiiii;    x 

MAFtEX;HAL''°NIEi/'  KlMBl'NG''''Tli"\"; 'Xl  1  \^I  ■■','■"  I; 


CLEMATIS  RUBRA  VIOLACEA, 


^^ 


New  Englisli  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

I'RINCESS  I.linsE  VICTDKIA. 

TM.  KNIGHT.   Floral  Xuisery,   H.iilsham,   Susse.N 


:S7i-72 :  also  tiiose  of  i86g,  1870,  a 
bescriptive  CATALo5ui£  of 


■JEW    VARIETIES 


Standard  Tea  Koses,  and  Others,  from  Paris. 

KX'Kf^l'!-",  ir   I-[T  s,   ViM-*^i  i;vMEN,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 

[    near  P.iMsi   :      I:      !    ,,1,1,    !  1 1 ,  .i,it,-,l),  beg  to  ofo  the  largesl 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"     NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    .ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 
Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY   CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees.  I  American  Plants, 

!,  Orchard:— Pyramid,  Dwarf  Maiden,  Cutback,  and  Trained  i  Including  the  Andromeda,  Ajalea,  Erica,  Kalmia,  and  Meniiesia  i 
It  Trees.  ,  For  the  Garden  :— Embracmg  all  the  finest  and  also  Rhododendrons  of  the  best  scarlets,  whites,  and  other  choice 

ular  vaneues  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  :         varieties.  Sic. 


Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

nds,  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Cobnuts,  Curra 
trawberries.  Medlars.  &c. 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Boses, 


Hardy  and  Kare  Coniferee 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  most  < 
hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 


,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 


(For  Park  and  General  Planttr 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Slirubs 


Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

[Including  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for   covering    Verandahs,     (Suitable  f 

Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  Sic.  1         tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B. — G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  .accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Cata 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  i 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


lany  other 
atalogue). 
lIso  derive 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Teas'r'i' 
MarOcha 


Gladioli  Seedlii 


C",V 


CATALOGUES  of  Roses,   New  Roses,   P.^inics  and  Gladioli 

CH.  VLr'dIER,  orof  his  Lndon  Agcn",  mS 
"tSON,  5,  Harp  Lai       "       — 


R.  SILEERRAD 


HOCK    AND   CO.    beg 


fDAHLIA  ARE 
PHLO.X  DECr 
Nursery,    Castel, 


■  new  PHLO.X  DECUSSATA 


cnrysanthemums. 

DAM   FORSYTH   begs  to  offer  several  thousand, 

i-  large  flowering  and  PO.MPONS,   in  48's.  well  set  with  flower 


Cl'r: 


ED  FRYER,  Nu 


. ,  ^         1871.- Planting  Season.— 1871. 

IHOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.  offer  the  follow 

'^t'^"'   iV  ,     "' '  '  '    ,    '    '    '  '  "  '"   "  '■■^'-      Prices  on  applicati 
,'      ,  ,'     , ■"'■ '■'     ,  '    ,  '"3.  =  to3,  and3to5f 


«,2«t0  3,3t0  4,and 


nsive  general   stock   of 
I  REES,  DECIDUOUS 


LEE'S     PROLIFIC     BLACK     CURRANT. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1869. 

CxEORGE   Lee, 

MARKET    GARDENER,    CLEVEDON,    SOMERSET, 

Will  be  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  Currant  in  October  and  November,  in  not  less  than  one  dozen  plants, 
at  the  following  rates  (orders  booked  as  received)  : — 

1-yr.  old  Plants,  18s.  per  dozen  Plants. 

2  or  more  yr.  old  Plants,  24s.  to  30s.  the  dozen  Plants. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific  (name 
given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  6oo  plants  (on  $4  rods  of  ground)  in  a  Nursery  the 
second  ye.ar  after  planting  producing  over  5  cwt.  of  fine  fruit.  The  bunches  are  medium  length,  of  almost  uniform 
size  in  berry,  long-stemmed,  so  as  to  be  gathered  without  crushing  the  upper  berries.  It  is  very  sweet,  much  more 
so  than  the  Black  Naples,  which  he  has  grown  largely  for  near  20  years.  It  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  dessert.  Is  very 
thin-skinned,  and  malies  a  fine  preserve.  Fetches  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  will  be  a  good  variety  for 
the  Market  Gardener.     Plants  can  also  be  supplied  by  the  following  Nurserymen  :— 

Messrs.  P.  LAWSON  AND  SON,  Edinburgh.  I  Messrs.  FISHER  and  HOLMES,  Sheffield. 

Messrs.  T.  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth.  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  LEE,  Hammersmith. 

Messrs.  J.  GARAW.'W  and  CO.,  Bristol.  |  Messrs.  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Chelsea, 

Mr.  C.  TUt 


JRNER,  Slough. 


Mr.  F.  PERKINS,  Northampton. 


EAST    SOMERSETSHIRE    CHAMPION    POTATO. 


This  is  a  Potato  that  wi 
table  second  week  in  July,  bu 

This  will  be  sent  out  in  September  and  October,  in  r 
included.     Remittances  from  unknown  Correspondents. 


late  but  as  a  second  early,  quite  fit  for  the 


J^t\v  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash. 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE 


WINTER    AND     SPRING    FLOWERING    CONSERVATORY    AND    ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITING  VINES. 


J 


.  &  R.  Thyne, 

SEED    MERCHANTS    AND    NURSERYMEN,    GLASGOW, 

Respectfully  beg  to  offer  the  largest,  best  selected,  and  most  superbly  grown  Collections  of  the  above  they  have 
r  cultivated  for  Sale,  and  especially  request  a  personal  visit  from  intending  purch.asers. 
Any  parties  leaving  the  selection  to  J.  and  R.  T.  may  fully  depend  on  receiving  their  most  careful  attention. 
DETAILED  PRICE  LIST  under  offer  as  follows  :— 


LEAS,  well  budde, 
VARDIAS,  in  variety 
BEGONIAS,  in  variety  .. 
CAMELLIAS,  well  budded 
CROTONS,  in  variety  .. 
CINERARIAS,  n.araed  sorts 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.inv 


'  dozen.— s.  d. 


EPIPHYLLUMS,  in  variety   ..  30  o  to  60  o 
ERICAS,  in  variety         ..        ..i8o„    300 

EPACRIS,  in  variety      3o„    300 

FERNS,  in  variety  ..        . .  Ij  o  „    60  o 

GARDENIAS,  in  variety         ..300,,    600 


PALMS,  in 
PANDANU 
PRIMULAS-SeedIi 


STY.inc 


PRIMUL.\S-Corlusoidcs        ..    6  o  to    00 
aitiana  18  °  ..  3S  g 

:."    "?.  iL,','3oo 


ROSES,  in  Jiots 
SPrR.^A^AP 

SOLANUMS.. 
TR~EE  CARNATIONS 
VINES,  strong  fruitinK,b 


Special   quot.-itions  for  large  and  specimen  ORCHIDS,  PALMS,    FERNS,  and  STOVE,    GREENHOUSE 
and  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  RECOMMENDED. 


60,  BUCHANAN  STREET. 
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PHALiENOPSIS     GRANDIFLORA. 


Messrs.  James"  Veitch  &  Sons 

received  an  importation  of  the  above  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  beg  to  offer  tliem  at  the  following 
Low  Prices  ;    all  the  plants  are  established  on  wood  :  — 

SMALLEST  SIZE,    HEALTHY  YOUNG  PLANTS,    25^.  each  or  £12.  12s.  per  dozen. 
SECOND  SIZE.  ,,  ,,  ,,  42J.  each  or  £22  per  dozen. 

STRONGEST  SIZE,         ,,  ,,  ,,  63^.  each  or  ^32  per  dozen. 


ROYAL      EXOTIC     NURSERY,      KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 


Biota  Zuccariniana, 

The  most  handsome  of  all  Arbor-vitse. 

Is  of  neat,  compact,  and  columnar  habit,  and  as  much  superior  to  "aurea"  in  form,  as  that  fine  variety  is 
'compacta,"  and  perfectly  hardy.  Was  raised  from  seed  received  from  Nagasaki,  in  Japan.  Original  Seedl 
'lants,  all  exactly  alike,  particularly  handsome,  about  ^o  inches  high  and  20  mchcs  through,  15s.  each  ;  smaller 
>lants,  from  cuttings,  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  or  27s.  to  40s.  per  dozen. 


FRANCIS    E.    KINGHOEN, 

SHEEN  NURSERY,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

AVILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


^     For  Autumn    ^^,, 
Tcji^r  1     Planting.     r'°„''eV;vif=s. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 

Offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS  of 
BULBS  for  Present  Planting,  containing  the 
most  showy  and"  popular  varieties,  selected 
from  the  choicest  stocks  in  Holland. 


BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 

Collections,  price  10s.  6d.,  213.,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84s. 

Pat:khtg  tind  Carriage  Free. 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  Gratis  on  application. 


NEW     PLUM. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 
PRICED    DESCRIPTIVB    CATALOGUE    FREE    BY    POST. 


NE^V 


GIANT 
WALTHAM 


PRIMULA. 

WHITE. 


This  magnificent  GIANT  PRIMULA  is  far  in  advance  of  any  White  Primula  ever  yet  offered.  Plants 
6  months  old  measured  when  in  bloom  1 8  inches  in  diameter  at  base,  and  15  inches  in  height,  forming  a  perfect 
pyramid.  The  flowers  are  more  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  finely  fringed,  and  of  great  substance  ;  pure  white, 
with  large  well  defined  yellow  eye,  free  from  any  stain.  The  leaves  are  large  and  massive  without  being  coarse,  of  a 
dark  green  with  red  foot-stalks,  forming  a  rich  and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  flower.  As  the  plant  seeds  but 
sparingly,  the  seed  is  not  likely  to  be  offered  for  some  years. 

Plants   now   ready,    5s,   each. 

Three  Prizes  of  £$,  ^3,  and  £2  will  be  offered  in  the  spring  of  1872  for  the  best  Three  Plants 

of  this  remarkable  novelty. 


WILLIAM    PAUL,    PAUL'S    NURSERIES,  WALTHAM    CROSS,   LONDON,  N. 


WINTER     FLOWERING     HEATHS. 


E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 


SPLENDID   STOCK 


Erica  hyemalis,    E.  Willmorea,    E.  gracilis  autumnalis, 
E.  gracilis   vernalis, 

With  many  other  kinds,  in  largo  4B's  and  32 's.       The  finest  quality  in  the  trade  for  growth  and  bloom.; 
per  :oo  or  1000.       Special  Prices  on  application. 

Also  amongst  numerous  other  New  Plants— 


-The  habit  of  B.  Hogarth, 


HYDRANGEA  JAPONICA  SPECIOSA,  with  a  beauti-    AZALEA     PICTUR.\TUM     ELEGANS.  —  Beauti 
ful  broad  silver  bar  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf.  j  spotted  and  streaked  with  rose  upon  a  pure  w 

!  ground. 

YUCCA    TRECULEANA.  — The    most    unique 

stately  form  in  its  group,   producing  a  magnificent 
RONDELETIA  SPECIOSA    BRILLIANTISSIMA.— I         pyramidal  flower-scape. 

With  trusses  of  brilliant  flame-scarlet  bloom.  A;  IN  R.-VRE  PLANTS,  IRIS  IBERICA.— With  remark- 
valuable  exhibition  plant,  ably  large  satiny-white  and  rich  brown-purple  colours. 
PELARGONIUM  MALV.EFLORUM.  —  Trusses  of  LILIUM  TENUIFOLIUM.— The  most  brilliant  of  the 
Mallow-shaped  flowers,  French-white,  with  violet  miniature  scarlet  Tumcap  flowered  group  of  Lilies. 
''"^"-  LILIUM  COLCHICUM.  -The  most  elegant  of  the 
AZALEA  PRINCESS  LOUISE.— A  splendid  double  cream  yellow-flowered  section,  with  turbinate-formed 
white  variety.                                                                                 flowers. 

The  last  Ihree  species  are  large  bulbs  or  tubers,  recently  received  from  native  localities. 


DXTKC   ot  EDINiiUKGH. 


Maidens     5s.   each 


CARTER'S 

"SUBURBAN"    COLLECTIONS 

Of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTSfor  the  DECOR.^TION 
of  the  DRAWING-ROOM  and  GARDEN. 
25s.  packing  and  Carnage  free,  or  half  quantity 
for  12s.  6d. 


NEW     PLUM. 


DBY'S    SEEDLIN-G. 


"r'Sni'h"™ 
pod  in  Ha>.M 


."I"  p'.'rtinl'  freely 


WELUNGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W, 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

Of  DUTCH  BULBS.  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES.  &c., 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and 


JAMES    CARTER   and   CO., 

SEEDS.MEN  TO  H.M.   THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  \V.\LES, 

237  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN.    LONDON,    W.C. 
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-DUTCH  HULBS,  collections  of  w _ 

,  they  forward  carnage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England 


Their  Descriptiv 


REQUISITES  of. 


irdcn,  London,  W.C. 


Butch  Flower  Roots. 

ARCHd.    HENDERSON 

IJUTCH  " and '"'other^'luLEOlis 
most  celebrated  growers. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  CATA- 
LOGUES are  now  ready,  containinjr 
practical  directions  for  their  successful 
cultivation  on  all  the  various  systems 
now  adopted. 

Also,  a  choice  and  select  LIST  of 
VEGETABLE  and  HARDY 
FLOWER      SEEDS       for       Autumn 

LIST  of  general  NURSERY 
STOCK,  containing  a  superb    collec- 

urrey;  and  at  the  East  Surrey 
I  End,  Croydon 

WHEELERS'    BROCKWORTH     PARK     PEAR. 

"The    handsomest    and    mi 


ribed  (when  grown  a( 
good  aspect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest, 
'cars  ever  introduced.     It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 

1.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  already  received  orders  for  it  from 
early  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  from  Germany  (for  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Berlin)  j  from  France ;  and  from 
le  United  States.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  received, 
le  earliest  getting  the  best  plants. 


■d,  WILLIAM  SCALING, 
PLANTS    and    CUTTINGS    for    Timber   Trees   and 
'plants  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 


sket  .Makers  purposes. 

1  and  CUTTINSS  for  Hedge! 


WILLOW  STOCKS  for  Budding  and  Graftin 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free  upon  appli 
"The  Salix,  or    Willow,"  second    edition. 

SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  London. 


'  which  is  particulai 


. ,.K-",  Pears.  Plums,  Peaches  and  Ne. 

Gooseberries  ;  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants  ;  Filberts,  ext 

EVERGREENS. 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  fe 
Portugal  Laurel,  2  to  4  fe 
Green  and  Variegated  : 


Spruc»  Fir,  2  to  6  feet,  fin 

bushy. 
Eerberis  atiuifolia,  r  to  ij^  f 


3  to  6 

Ho"nieam.3"to°4fM°^   °"' 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  3  to  4  feet. 
ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 

Hornbeam,  Laburnum,  Lime, 
Norway  Maple,  Lombardy, 
Ontario,       White     or     Abele, 


I'ransplantcd  FOREST  TREES  for  Covert  and  Copse  Plantin 
.h,  2  to  3  feet.  I  Scotch    Fir,    i    to    I'A    foot, 


Birch,  3  t. 
Bccch,2to3icet. 
Spanisli  Chestnut.  r'J  to  2  r< 
Horse  Chestnut,  3  to  5  feel. 


The   Best  Catalogue."— f^/'/'^  "  Horticulturist,"  October,  1870. 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE,  a  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS, 


Fruit  Trees,   Dried   Flowers,  and  General  Autumn   Requirements, 
DICK   EADCLYFFE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,   HORTICULTUR.\L  DECOR.4TORS.  and  G.\RDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  W., 

Beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  secureij  the  services  of  MR.  JOHN  BESTER,  the  well-known 
Horticulturist,  as  Manager ;  and  that  they  are  now  making  extensive  arrangements,  which  will  enable  them  to 
execute  Orders  to  any  extent  in  the  Horticultural  profession.  They  guarantee  Genuine  Productions,  and  to 
transact  all  Business  in  a  spirit  of  Liberality,  which  they  trust  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  Customers. 

C'AT.A.LOGUES  of  the  respective  Classes,  and  Designs  for  Improvements,  on  application. 


Address  to  MR.   JOHN    BESTER,    PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,  W. 


NEW      CRIMSON      PRIMROSE, 

PEIMULA     JAPONICA. 


Mr.  William  Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  is  NOW  SENDING  OUT  this  NEW  HARDY  PRIMROSE.  It  has  been  recently 
figured  in  the  "Florist  and  Pomologist,"  "  Floral  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical  Magazine  ;  "  and  the  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  blossom  maybe  expressed  in  the  one  word,  "lovely!"  When  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate  by  acclamation. 

The  "  Florist "  says  of  it.—"  Hail  I  Queen  of  the  Primroses  I  for  so  '  The  "  Floral  Magazine  "  remarks,—"  Since  the  day  when  Liliuin 
its  introducer  designates  the  lovely  flower  we  now  ligure,  which  is  ;  auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
hardy  as  a  peasant,  resplendent  as  =^P^  j5^|^^^,f^Yo'f%ioomine  p^iants  I  ""  "nno'  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 

fhc 'iourne'v'home  wis'too'much'for  thcnl^ a'nd  des^pite  e1'e?y°cari  none  it  on  May  3  ol  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well  known,  ami 
reached  England  alive.  Ever  since  that  time  endeavours  have  been  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune,  already  so 
seeds  havjng  been  found  to  lose  [^^'j''|Jj,=™^^""^S^_l»weJ^in^the^course  j  gj.^^,^  ^^^  ^^y^  congratulate  himself 'on  being  the  first  to  introduce  it 

'"^PPf'^...  >'.,...'":     9"".^?"?  P^",!  j^ve    een     ^^  ^^^^  ^[^q^]^  ^f  fl^^grs,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 

splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy — 

■     -^^-^  ■-  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?    We  hardly  think 


n  seeds  imported  t 

UshmentofMr.  W.  But-L,  of  Ch 

have  thus  secured  a  perfectly  new,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  exguisitely 
>e,  one  which  is  really  valuable  on  account  of  Its  intrinsic 

plants  which  have  been  stantling  all  the  winter,  fully 
:  trying  atmosphere  of  London,  are  perfectly  healthy,  and 
)m  about  the  middle  of  Ma>',  some  two  or  three  weeks 


Of  i 


:  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


id  healthy,  in  4-inch  pots,  and  will  be  sure  to  bloom  beautifully  next 
Sorine^  Earlv  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  insure  having  the  strong  Plants,  for  the  demand  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.     Price  lOs.  6d.  each,  or  £4  lOs.  per  dozen.     Coloured  Plates  can  be  suppUed  at  ij.  (,d.  each. 

Those  wishing  to  add  this  splendid  Primula  to  their  Gardens,  are  recommended  to  procure  Plants,  for  even  if 
imported  Seed  should  be  offered  this  season,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow.  Mr.  Fortune  imported  Seeds 
many  times  during  a  period  of  10  years,  but  they  always  failed  to  vegetate,  except  in  one  mstance,  when  sent  to  this 
country  in  a  special  manner. 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH.  viz.  :^ 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  .36,.  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  for 
ENGINES  r  also  a  PRIZE  of  ills  for  THRESHING  MAcrflNES,  and  the  Society  s  SILVER  MEDAL. 

the  only ^ritrs  in  G^earSin  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  J^"EJ."=='^  ^("heT  Show's     '=='"''"'">'  ^^  "^^  ^  " 

PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  RoUed  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

I^T    CATALOGUES  OX  APPLICATION.   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  \     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 
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__  Autumn  Planting. 

TDETER   LAWSON   and   SON   have  respectfully  to 

X  recommend  ihe  early  planting  of  FOREST  TREES  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  as  producing  more  successful 
results  than  when  deferred  until  late. 

The  large  breadths  of  LARCHES,  from  i  to  3!^  feet.  SCOTCH 
FIRS,  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  and  other  leading 


iof  FOREST  ■ 


CAMELLIAS    and    AZALEAS.— Good    plants, 
and  without  buds,  at  151  ,  i&.,  and  30r.  a  dozen,  fine  v; 
Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 


[  general   CATALOGUE, 


CATALOGUES 


M 


AGNIFICENT  PLANTS  of  PINU 
VGA,  4  times  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet  (perfect  spec 
laller  plants,  .}i  to  2  feet.  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 


plants,  I'A  10  2  feet, 
SILVER  FIRS,  very  fine  plants,  3  times  tianspianted, . 
COMMON  LAURBTLS,  iji  to  2  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  f, 

CATALOGUES  and  Prices  on  applicatior 


To  tlie  Trade. 

QUICKS. 

300,000  Transplanted  THORN  QUICKS,  4-yr.,  2  to  3  feet. 
100,000  do.  Common  LAURELS,  extra  fine,  2  to  3  feet. 
1,000,000  do.  FOREST  TREES,  from  i  to  a  and  3  feet,  consi 
Larch,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs;  Beech,  Oa 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES     from     BLACKHEATH     STATION; 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

'HIRTY  ACRES  of  healthv,  well-grown  NURSERY 

STOCK. of  every  description,  comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS 
I  EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes,  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES. 


lAMES  W.  TODM,l 


It,  S.E. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


f  for  Railway  and  Building  pui 


1  SHRUBS.     These 


Building  purposes,  they  are  now  prepai 
their  splendid  stock  of  ORNAMENT 


red?o'?ELL 


well  suited  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  Formation  and  Im 
of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds.  &c.     Inspection  inviti 


Quicks  and  Forest  Trees. 
QAMUEL    ROBINSON,    Shaw    House,    Melbourne, 
O  near  Derby,  ^yill  ofier,  at  his  ANNUAL  SALE,  about  the  20th  of 

A  verj-  large  q"an'fity  of3?°.'and  s'yr.  t''ranspl'amcd"iuIcSs.'^?uitable 
for  Railway  and   Enclosure  Planting:  also  about  50,000  LARCH, 

aoiixjo  to  30.0oi  SCOTC?iT2t'o3  feet  fa'rewhundreds°ol''ELMi  and 
BIRCH,  7  to  lofeet ;  two  or  three  lots  of  well  feathered  SPRUCE, 
3  10  5  feet :  and  strong  OAKS,  of  similar  size. 


ROBERT  CORNWELL  and  CO.  ofTer  SILVER, 
SCOTCH,  and  AUSTRIAN  FIRS,  3  to  s  feet:  ARBOR- 
.  6  feet ;  AUCUBAS.  it  to  4  feet :  PRIVET.  3  to  4  feet : 
and  Green  BOX,  2  to  4  feet  :  do.  Edging:  IRISH  YEWS, 
LAURELS.4  to  8  feet;  bushyLAUKUSTINUS,2t0  3 

gooseberries"  CiTrRAn't's.  and  "strawberries  of  sons'! 
ASPARAGUS,  2,  3,  and  4  yr.-old  ;  RASPBERRIES.  Cromwells 
Seedling,  125.  per  100 ;  do.  Prolific,  los.  ;  Carter's  Prolific,  los.  ;  Red 
and  White  Antwerp.  los  ;  Fastolf,  los.  ;  Fillbasket,  101.  ;  Ead's 
White,  10s.;  Semper  Fidelis.  20j.  Bushy  LAURELS,  4  ft.,  £t  per  100. 
Note— Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


Northampton  Nurseries. 

rOHN  PERKINS,  Sen.,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 

itensive  STOCK  of  the  following,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  offered 


Hornbeam,  2  to  3  fi 

TREeI,  &c,  is°very  extensive,  and  in  the  best  p 
removal,  having  been  frequently  transplanted. 
CATALOGUES  free  by  post,  or  on  application. 


Orchids. 
fAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nurseries,    Fairfield, 

lice  ORCHIDS, 


ually  advantageous.    Where  selections  1 


and  the  plants 

them  on  terms 

value,  say  £10  to  ;Cso,  a 

the  purchaser  pays  less  than  the  catalogue 

regard  tomeritand  variety.    Theplantswel 

of  such  orders  have,  we  are  informed,  ei\ 


D.  moniliforme,  loj.  6d.  to  211,  ;  D  tr.ins- 
/onianum.  71-  drf-  to  21J. ;  D.  nobile,  sr.  to 


heterocarpum,  51. 

parens.  SJ.  to  215. ;   _. .   ,., 

1055. ;  Odontoglossum  grande,  js.  M.  to 

O.  gloriosum,  255.  ;  O,  Alexandra:  (Bluntii),  215. 10635. ;  O,  Pescatorei) 
215.  to  635.  ;  O.   Rossi  superbum,  215.  to  315.  M.  ;   O.  crocidypterum, 

1^5. :  O.  Uroskinnen,  loi  6rf.  to  155.  ;  Vanda  coerulea,  to*.  6rf.  to  1055.  ■ 
Pleione  Wallichii,  35.  6d.  cich,  305.  per  dozen;  P.  lagenaria.  55.  to 
105.  6d. ;  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  75.  6rf.  to  21s.  ;  Catlleya  Mossia:, 
75  6d.  to  215.  ;  C.  maxima,  315.  6d. ;  C.  Triana;,  155.  :  C.  Warneri,  215. ; 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  105.  611.  to  635. ;  B.  spectabilis,  105.  6rf.  to  635  : 
Calanthe  vestila,  3s.  6d.  to  21s. ;  C.  Veltchii,  los.  6d.  to  421. ;  Cajlogyne 
cristatom,  los.  6d.  to  635.;  Oncidium  Papilio.  75.  &i.  to  los.  (xf  ;  O. 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptiv 
CATALOGUE  of  CONIFER.B.  HARDY  ORNAMENTA! 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS,  RHODODENDRON; 
ROSES,  cheap  EVERGREENS  for  cover,  WINTER  BEDDINt 
PLANTS,  NEW  AUCUBA,  JAPANESE  PLANTS,  FRUIT  an 
FORES-T   TREES,  &c.,  is   now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  o 

lilfortTNurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


5000  English  Oaks, 
:  Oaks  »'nd  Ches'tni 
_RolslTER?N''urseryman  anS 


ighti 


.n,  Paington,  Devi 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOVVLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn.  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


H 


Seed  Potatos. 

AND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of  SEED 
•  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  post  free,  on 
nation.  It  comprises  all  the  best  early  and  late  varieties,  also  all 
.merican  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation.    The  quality  is  excellent. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Turf,  Turf,  Turf. 

RICHARD  OWEN,  Albany  Wharf,  Regent's  Park 
Basin,  N.W.,  Contractor  to  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of 
H.M.'s  Public  Works,  &c,  is  supplying  mo.st  excellent  TURF,  also 
YELLOW  LOAM,  PEAT,  ROTTED  MANURE,  GRAVEL. 
SHELLS,  and  some  very  superior  TOP  SPIT  LOAM,  at 
extraordinarily  low  prices. 


IHE 


LONDON      MANURE     COMP/ 
(Established  1840}, 


NY. 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNI 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SOdATsULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  no 
rcauy  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvi; 
Government  Guano ;  it  contains  21  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  D 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibso 
Delivered  in  a  cwt.  bags,  each  ol  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  se; 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed 

°"rEES  and  CO."!  Limited')".  58.' Old  Broad  Street,  London,  EC. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'S    NITROPHOSPHATE    for    WHEAT,    WINTER 

BEANS,  S;c- 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


Consisting  of  TEN  ANT  FARMERSo 


THOUSAND  ACRES  ol^LAND. 
ffices— 109.  Fenchurch  Street.  London 
1  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street.  Ex* 
-anch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dubl 
irwtfw— Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Noi 

Manasjn^  Director— }a\ 


,lic    and   t: 


1  01  tne  local  Agents.       (,  -^  MACADAM,  Secretary. 
f  Offices— 109.  Fenchurch  Street,  London.  E.C. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
pOOLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDER. 


of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsm 


w 


ILKIE'S        CONDENSED       COMPOSITION, 


May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  and 
Vholesale  of 

ALEX.  WILKIE, 
Oak  Lodge  Gardi  '  '    ■         -       ' 


PRICE'S    PATENT 
NDLE      COMPANY 

London,  S.W. 


Wheat 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  9rf.  packet  is  sufficient  Tor  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheal, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  cverj'  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  arc  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  M.lnufactory,  "Wobum,  Beds. 

Cal'TION.- To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the  signature  of  HENRY  DOWN   is  on 

the  1X1. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughput  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


w. 


EARLY  YORK,  ENFIELD  MARKET,  NONPAREIL,  LITTI 

PI.XIE.  and  ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION   DRU.MHEAD    at  «  1 

1000  ;  do.  RED  PICKLING,  55.  per  looa  '       ^    ' 

The  Nurseries,  'Wonersh,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


JOHNSTON'S    ST.    MARTIN'S    RHUBARB. 
Strong  roots,  15.  6d.  each ;  i6s.  per  dozen.     Price  to  the  'Trade 

W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  .Merchar 


Seed  Wheat 

WSAVILL,    Curls    Farm,    Clavering,   has  a  good 
.   stock   of  RIVETT   SEED   WHEAT  for   SALE,   requiring 

many  of  the  heads  have  nad  six  or  seven  set  on  each  side,  containing 

from  100  to  130  grains  each,  and  producing  from  6  to  8  quarters  per 

acre  without  fallowing.      Price  65.  M.   per  bushel :    delivered  within 

n'.E.-^  -  .per    us  e  ex  ra.  m  quan  ities  o  not  ess  t  an  one  sac  . 


Si^dJ; 


PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 


JAMES    BOYD    AND    SONS,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N  n 
CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    VINER 
NG  HOUSES,  PITS,  and  even' des    '     '         ----- 
Wood  or  Iron  by  Ste 
part  of  the  United   Kingdoi 


ERIES,     FORC- 


Hortlcultural  and  Window  Glass  Warehouses. 
AMES     MILES,    6,    High    Street,    and   12  and 

13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils.  Colours.  Brushes,  ifc. 


JAMES       PHILLIPS       an 
beg  to  submit  their  prices  as  follows  :- 
GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
As  supplied  by  them  to   Mr.   Rivers,   to   the   Royal 
Society,  and  to  most  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gen 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  Box  contains  100  feet.    The  prices  only  apply  to  th 

SQUARES  20  by  12,  20  by  13,  ao  by  14,  20  b 

Fourth  quality  ..         ..     155.  oj 


Stock  sizes    16-oz     in  lai  fiet  boxes    boxis 

included. 

These  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  stated. 

15    6        17    0 

Is  by  W  .   IS  by  11  1   .6  by  ri  , 

;?S^;; 

16    0        IS    6 

is^r^"'-'!   ■•   1  "° 

7  oz.  to  the  foot. 

SMALL  SHEET  SQUARES   (in  100  feet  Boxes). 

^A     '^^4i    III    JlfvfP   ;;  l-^; 

Boxes  25.  each,  returnable  at  full  price. 

London  Agents  for  HARTLEY'S  IMPROVED  P.ITENT 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL.  Genuine  WHITE  1  EM  >,  -  \  K  ,  ■  .s  I  \  1  NTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  rea!     i 

SHEET  and    ROUGH    PLATE  ol,\  ;  i         r  .  -cs, 

BRITISH     PLATE,     PATENT     11    \  :  .  'I  :    ,  1  E, 

CROWN,      SHEET,     HORTICUL  1  1    K  ,  I  .     ■  ' ,,  .   v  .,  ,     .  I  Al., 


arwarded  on  application  to 
J  AS.  PHILLIPS  and  CO., 


180,  Bishopsgate  Street  A 


/.      ■■(, 


^         T    TYLOR     AND     SONS' 

^>j         U  .  FOUNTAIN  JET.S. 


Iliilliji.'         N<'-'.Ncwgate_Sri^, 

■'  Illustrated  Catalogues  on  a 


Rosher's  Garden 


e,   as  do    "  grown  "    Edg- 
,  consequently  being  much 

&c,   in  , 


Ground  Sir. 

,;  Kingslan. 

ACME  FRA.MES,"  PLA> 


GARDEN  -fASES,  FOUNTAIN; 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in 
G.  ROSHER,  Manufacture 

"fdr  LOOKER^S  PATENT 
COVERS   and    PROPAGATING    BOXES 

TNT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post     The  Trade  supplied. 

/^RNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 

Corridors,    Balconies,  &c,    from  35.  per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


Kitchen  Ranges, 

'  "lily.  Wall  (_opings.  Drain  I'lpes  ana  1  lies  01  all  kinos,  Koonn 

I G.  ROSHER.  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  abovi 


fILVER  SAND,    fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 

•     Fine  MJj  Coarse  175.  per  Ton.    In  Truck  l.oads  15.  per  Ton  less. 

livery  by  Cart  within   three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 

larf,  25.  per  Ton  extra.    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  posL  „„„-„ 

fLINTSand  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

;AT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.-Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Ordcra  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Whar\'e3. 

A  liberal  discoiint  to  the  Trade. 


i4i< 
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TO    THE     TRADE. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  following  First-class  Novelties,  which  they  confidently  recommend  as 

being  of  sterling  merit  :— 

AMARANTHUS      SALICIFOLIUS. 


This  remarkably 
beautiful  annual  was 
introduced  by  us  from 
the  Philippine  Islands 
through  the  late  Mr. 
J.  G.  Veitch,  and  we 
class  it  as  one  of  his 
best  introductions,  and 
by  far  the  finest  Amar- 
anthus  ever  offered  to 
the  public. 

The  plant  is  of  pyra- 
midal form,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  2i  to 
3  feet,  branching  close 
to  the  ground,  the 
lower  branches  being 
from  12  to  15  inches  in 
length,  and  extending 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  leaves,  which  J 
are  beautifully  undu-  ' 
lated,  vary  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  from  a 
green  to  a  bronzy  green 
shade,  and  are  from 
5  to  7  inches  in  length, 
by  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  width.  As 
the  plants  get  stronger, 
tlie  leaves  at  the  ends 
of     all     the 


prmcipai 


branches  assume  a 
bright  orange  -  red 

colour,  and  become 
more  elongated,  gene- 
rally being  from  lo  to 
15  inches  in  length, 
forming  magnificent 
bright  coloured  plumes, 
and  giving  the  plant 
a  most  elegant  and 
picturesque  appearance. 

From  its  extremely 
graceful  habit  and  rich 
colours  this  plant  pro- 
duces a  striking  effect 
when  planted  in  large 
beds  or  masses  ;  it  also 
forms  a  very  handsome 
object  as  a  single  speci- 
men for  the  centre  of  a 
vase  or  small  bed,  and 
is  invaluable  as  a  pot 
plant  for  autumn  green- 
house decoration. 


It 


Jon^  narrow  leaves,  the  predomi 

Certificate  was  awarded."— G^;, 

"The  only  novelty  in  the  pln.i 

elegant  pyramidal  habit,  with  il.. 

certainly  a  fine-lookint;  annual 


NOTICES     OF     THE     PRESS. 

-Kt/^rl  cf  the  Edinburgh  Shorn,  CarStiitn' 
tioned    Amaranthus    saliciroliu!;,    from 


-23,1871. 


Ltcd  by  Messrs.  1 ,  .. 

plants  were  shown,  and  ( 
ibout  3  feet  high  from  the  I 


jrplish  1 


as  been  exhibited 
by  us  in  Hamburgh, 
London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Brighton,  and  has 
invariably  received 

First-class  awards ;  it 
cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended. 


;  perfect  pyramids,  3  feet  m  height  ana 
nge-rcd  and  carmine,  droop  gracefully, 


;  „fHorlic„Unrt,  sffSHLr'l  I's.-t.''™™  °  *•' 


known  pl^nt.     Single  plants  will,  Irom  the  graceful  hibit  of  growth 


CENTAUBEA    CLEMENTEI.  , 

This  lovely  Centaurea,  sent  out  by  us  for  the  first  time  last  season,  has  given  great 
satisfaction  during  the  past  summer,  and  we  have  again  secured  the  whole  of  the  new 
crop  of  seed.  It  is  a  robust  and  free-growing  variety,  producing  crowns  of  leaves  I 
deeply  fringed  and  cut  in  lobes,  these  ag.ain 'being  fringed  and  subdivided.  To  the 
elegance  of  the  foliage  must  be  added  the  beauty  of  colouring,  the  leaves,  in  their 
earliest  stage,  being  so  densely  covered  with  down  as  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  when 
matured  and  fully,  developed  still  retaining  a  bright  silvery  appearance.  .As  the  I 
quantity  is  limited,  early  orders  are  necessary  to  secure  a  supply. 

CATJLIEIiOWEB,  VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT. 
This  new  and  extremely  valuable  variety  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  sort. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  tapering,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  robust,  but  very  upright 
and  compact.  Tlie  heads  are  magnificent,  beautifully  white,  large,  firm,  and  compact, 
and  being  thoroughly  protected  by  the  foliage,  remain  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other 
sort.  If  sown  in  April  and  May  it  will  succeed  the  Walcheren,  and  coming  in  between 
that  variety  and  Snow's  Winter  Broccoli,  is  a  great  acquisition  to  all  gardens.  It  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Nov.  2,  1870.  We 
are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  fine  Cauliflower, 
but  .so  many  articles  commending  it  having  appeared  in  the  various  gardening  news- 
papers, we  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  extracts  or  say  anything  further  in  its  praise. 


MELON,    COLSTON    BASSETT    SEEDLING. 

.\  beautifully  netted  yellow-skinned  variety,  of  very  handsome  shape  and  medium 
size,  averaging  about  3  lb.  in  weight  ;  the  flesh  is  alrnost  white,  of  delicious  flavour, 
e-vceedingly  tender  and  melting  ;  the  plant  is  of  good  constitution,  and  a  very  free 
bearer.  It  received  a  medal  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  June,  1870, 
and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  Show  at  Nottingham  in  July  last  it  was 
awarded  two  First  Prizes  for  flavour. 

POTATO,  VEITCHS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY. 
-Although  we  have  oflered  this  splendid  Potato  in  our  Retail  Catalogue  for  the  last 
three  seasons,  the  great  demand  has  always  kept  our  stock  so  low  that  it  is  only  now 
that  we  are  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  offer  it  in  quantity  to  the  trade.  We  have 
received  many  very  flattering  testimonials  respecting  it,  and  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  every  other  sort,  and  may  fairly  be  described  as 
the  best  Ashleaf  Kidney  in  cultivation,  being  a  very  heavy  cropper,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  a  first-rate  forcer. 

CUCUMBER,  BLUeTgOWN^^^         .T      ..  per  too  seeds. 

COX'S  VOLUNTEER 

AGERATUM  IMPERIAL  DWARF     ..  ..  per  oz. 

SEMPERVIVUM  CHRYSANTHUS  (UMBILICUS)  per  pkt. 


Prices  on  application.      Retail  Prices  and  a  List  of  the  Trade  who  have  secured  supplies  will  shortly  be  published. 

EOYAL    EXOTIC    NUESEEY,   KING'S    BO  AD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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^^SUTTONS'^ 

FRESH  IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


CARRIAGE     FREE. 


Buttons'  Supeib  Hyacinths. 


The  Best  12  HYACINTHS 

for  Twelve  SMllings. 


SUTTONS' 
CHOICE    GLADIOLUS. 


Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1871 
SUTTONS'SELEcf  TiST  "oF   BULBS 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 

QUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


JUTANIC  GARDENS,  Reccnfs  Park.     Their  Des( 
^OG  U  E  of  these  Plains  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
ly  letter,  addressed  to  llagshot. 
C^*    The  Catalogue  fully  describes  colours,  prices,  &c.,  of  t 


lOLETS,  VIOLETS.-Strong  Plants,  in  BLOOM, 
from  the  open  ground,  of  the  following  varieties  for  SALE, 
The   Czar ;   red,    Obliouia  striata  variegata,  js.  6d.  per 


dozen  T  It 

Neapolitan  ;  red.  The  Quee 

■f.  L.  MAYOS,  Seedsmi 


Winter  Flowering  Carnations. 

CHARLES     TURNER     has    fine    plants    of    the 
following  :— 
NUN,  IS.  &f.  each  I  MAIDEN'S  BLUSH, 2S.M.  each 

good  plants  of  the  leading  kinds,  and  of  various  colours,  at 
PINKS, 


LADY  BLANCH 

•   ds  for  forcing, 
from  oi.  to  ifc. 


ile,  IS.  M.  per  plant; 


s.  per  dozen 
■tSSturl 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
SHOW  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.,  NOVEMBER  i,  1871. 
AWARDS  ol  the  JUDGES. 
Class  i.— Six  large-flowered  CHRY 
(Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  E.  Rowe,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Lev 


i._Six  POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  distinct.    (Open.] 
,  E.  Rowe,  £fi.  I     2d,    Mr.  G.  Goddard,  £1  10s. 

i  3.-24  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  large-flowered,  cut  blooms, 
distinct.    (Open.) 
owe,  ijs. 
:  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  large-flowered,  cut  blooms. 


-Nine  DECORATIVE  BERRIED  PLANTS,  in 
distinct.     (Open.) 
)  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  £i 


d,    Mr.  D.  Lunisden,  Gr. 

Eloxholm  Hal!,  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  15J. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Ross,  Gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbi 
Clj\ss  7.— Dish  of  GRAPES,  consisting  of  6  bunches  of  an) 
grown  in  the  open  air  against  the  wall,  without  any  prot 
whatever.    (Prizes  offered  by  the  Kev.  G.  Kemp.T.R.H.S.) 
Norris,  Francis  Court,  Broadcast,  near  Exeter,  £3, 
,  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Henley-on-Thames,  £3. 
Class  8.— Dessert  PEARS,  6  dishes      (Open.) 


-  H.  St. 
,  Hants,  ., 
.  Gariand,  Killerlon,  Exeter,  £1 
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IT  is  very  amusing,  and  often  highly  in- 
structive, to  listen  to  the  comments  of 
travellers  on  the  plants  grown  in  this  country 
in  our  Palm-stoves,  Orchid-houses,  and  the 
like.  "  Oh  !  this  is  all  very  well,  but  you 
should  see  them  as  1  have  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,"  or  "  What  magnificent  flowers ! 
In  the  tropics  we  don't  get  such  bloom  as 
that."  We  are  all  of  us  accustomed  to  hear 
such  expressions  as  these — referring  to  Wild 
and  Cultivated  Plants  respectively,  and  the 
contradictions  they  involve  are  often  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  plants  in  a  state  of  Nature 
grow,  not  necessarily  in  the  localities  best  suited 
for  them,  but  where  they  can.  The  home 
gardener  is  very  often  enabled  to  place  his 
charges  under  more  favourable  conditions  than 
they  enjoy  in  their  own  homes.  The  very  absence 
of  competing  plants  is  in  itself  an  enormous 
gain,  and  one  which  the  gardener,  with  his  wits 
about  him,  and  moderate  appliances  at  com- 
mand, can  in  most  instances  secure.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  intensity  of  light  in  tropical  countries, 
which  favour  some  phases  of  vegetation  to 
a  degree  not  realisable,  in  our  more  clouded 
atmosphere,  by  any  art  of  the  gardener.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  best  gardener  is  not 
he  who  exerts  all  his  efforts  in  the  attempt 
to  imitate  the  conditions  under  which  any  par- 
ticular plant  may  happen  to  grow  in  its  native 
country,    but    he    who    uses    his    skill    in    the 


endeavour  to  grow  the  plant  to  the  best  advan- 
tage under  the  conditions  at  his  disposal.  To 
endeavour  to  imitate  in  our  stoves  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  tropical  climate  is  to  strive  after  the 
unattainable  ;  to  avail  oneself  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  of  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  plants  will  grow  in  this 
country  is  to  deserve  success,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  it  may  be  added,  to  command  it.  More- 
over, we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  as  growing  in  its  own  country, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  gardener  who  holds 
it  in  subjection  here.  In  the  one  case  leafage  to 
utilise  every  sunbeam  and  drink  in  every  breath 
of  vapour  or  of  gas  ;  in  the  other  only  so  much 
foliage  as  shall  ensure  the  production  of  brilliant 
flowers  and  well  ripened  fruit. 

The  gardener  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  general  principles  to  begin  with,  and  then  he 
must  have  sagacity  and  tact  enough  to  know  how 
to  apply  them  to  varying  conditions  and  require- 
ments. He  can  gel  his  knowledge  of  general 
principles  from  books  or  lectures,  but  his 
practical  sagacity  must  be  developed  by 
experience.  Books,  or  the  lessons  of  men 
of  science,  will  supply  him  with  the  ingots, 
but  it  is  he  himself  who  must  mint  those  ingots 
into  serviceable  coin. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by 
the  perusal  of  an  excellent  paper  on  the  culture 
of  Orchids  in  Bengal,  by  Mr.  ScoTT,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  us. 

Lower  Bengal  has  but  a  small  number  of  indi- 
genous Orchids,  and  the  climatal  conditions  were 
deemed  so  unfavourable,  that  but  little  attempt 
was  made  till  recently  to  cultivate  them  in  that 
province.  In  1S66,  however,  the  late  director  of  the 
Garden,  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  whose  recent 
death  all  botanists  lament,  suggested  that  the 
Orchids  should  be  grown  in  those  thinly  thatched 
structures  used  by  the  natives  for  their  Betel 
(Piper  Betel).  These  structures  have  flat  roofs, 
consisting  of  a  light  framework  of  Bamboo 
resting  on  Teak  rafters,  on  which  latter  a  thin 
layer  of  dried  grass  is  fixed.  The  sides  are 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  while  the 
direct  solar  rays  are  cut  off,  there  is  still  plenty 
of  diffused  light.  These  buildings,  writes  Mr. 
Scott,  modify  very  effectively  the  ungeni- 
ality  of  the  climate,  screening  the  plants 
in  the  cold  season,  and  checking  the 
intense  nocturnal  radiation  which  then  prevails, 
while  in  the  hot  season  they  admit  a  light  diflused 
as  that  of  their  native  forests,  and  thus  the  plants 
require  little  besides  a  free  supply  of  water  to 
supply  their  wants  during  the  growing  season. 
"  Tropical  Orchids,"  further  writes  Mr.  ScOTT, 
"  with  few  excefitions,  delight  in  an  abundance  of 
light  and  heat,  but  in  their  season  of  growth  they 
none  the  less  require  a  highly  humid  atmosphere  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  construction  of  our  Orchid- 
houses,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  afford  screens, 
which,  while  securing  the  latter,  also  admit  an 
abundance  of  sun-light  and  heat."  In  the  resting 
season  the  Orchids,  in  the  Calcutta  Garden, 
require  little  or  no  water,  but  in  the  hot  season, 
which  begins  about  the  end  of  February,  wlien 
the  majority  of  Indian  Orchids  begin  to  bloom, 
watering  becomes  necessary,  care  being  taken 
not  to  water  overhead  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October, 
artificial  watering  is  had  recourse  to  when  neces- 
sary, till  the  onset  of  the  resting  period,  when  it 
is  comparatively  discontinued.  In  this  way 
nearly  all  the  tropical  Indian  Orchids,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  many  of  the  South  American 
genera,  have  grown  well  and  flowered  freely  in 
the  Calcutta  garden.  These  results  have  been  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  airy,  light-diffusing  screens  of 
dry  grass,  and  by  affording  water  when  required, 
as  just  indicated.  Mr.  ScoTT  very  properly 
insists  on  the  careful  study  of  the  hygrometer, 
and  gives  Tables,  showing  the  weekly  means  of 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in  the  garden 
at  Calcutta,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of 
our  Orchid  cultivators  as  worthy  of  their  in- 
spection. 

Many  other  suggestive  hints  are  scattered 
through  Mr.  ScOTT'S  paper;  amongst  others, 
the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  I  ndian  Orchids, 
which  arc  deciduous  in  their  native  habitats, 
retain  their  leaves  in  the  stoves  of  this  country. 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  is  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  this  ;  moreover,  says  Mr.  ScOTT,  the  flowers 
of  this  species  in  India  are  superior  to  those  pro- 
duced in  this  countrv,  each  sh.ade  of  colour  being 
distinct     and     well'    defined.      AUogether    Mr. 
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Scott's  paper,  though  of  course  written  for 
Indian  use,  is  one  which  may  be  perused  with 
profit  by  our  home  growers. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  want  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  observations  which  have  long 
since  been  estabhshed  respecting  the  POTATO 
DlSEASE,it  was  thought  advisable,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  exhibition  of  Fungi,  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  rooms,  on  October  4,  to  make 
a  short  statement  on  the  subject,  accompanied 
by  figures,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  here. 
It  is  so  generally  recognised  by  the  best  scien- 
tific observers  that  the  disease  is  actually  pro- 
duced by  a  parasitic  Fungus,  that  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  touch  at  length  on  mere 
speculations,  which  really  arise  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  a  notion  that  no  Fungus  will  grow 
except  on  organisms  previously  diseased.  This 
notion  has,  however,  been  so  often  refuted,  that 
it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  paper  to 
dwell  upon  it,  though  it  was  once  so  prevalent 
that  Dr.  MONTAGNE,  who  advanced  further  than 
any  one  when  the  disease  first  became  prevalent 
in  Europe,  and  whose  observations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  were  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  octavo  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1S46,  gave  up  for  a  time 
his  well  founded  opinion,  returning  to  it,  how- 
ever, at  a  later  period. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Potato  disease  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  brown  spots  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  If  the  reverse  of  these 
spots  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  brown 
colour  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  a  pa- 
rasitic mould,  which  gradually  extends  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  spots,  destroying  the  tissues  as 
it  proceeds,  and  ultimately  gaining  extensive 
possession  of  other  portions  of  the  plant. 

The  mould  in  question  belongs  to  the  genus 
Peronospora,  of  which  some  40  species  are 
known,  all  of  which  are  parasitic  on  living 
plants.  This  mould  had  not  been  observed 
previous  to  1844.  It  was  not  contained,  either 
in  the  collections  of  De  Candolle  or  Sowerby, 
and  a  notion  once  prevailed  that  it  was  some 
species  which  had  acquired  a  somewhat  different 
character,  from  migrating  to  a  plant  of  exotic 
origin.  The  distinctive  character,  however,  of 
the  swellings  on  the  threads  is  so  different  from 
anything  which  has  been  observed  in  other 
species,  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  that 
opinion,  and  as  the  disease  is  known  in  the 
native  country  of  the  Potato,  though  the  parasite 
has  not  been  detected  there,  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  was  imported,  unless  we  have 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  at  present  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation. 
The  mould,  Peronospora  infestans  (fig.  309,  1), 
bears  abundance  of  spores  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  the  mycelium,  or  spawn,  burrowing 
amongst  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf  (fig.  2),  and 
causing  rapid  decomposition,  while  the  vertical 
threads,  which  branch  and  bear  the  spores,  find 
their  way  through  the  stomates,  or  leaf  pores. 
The  spores  themselves  falling  on  different  parts 
of  the  plant  germinate  (fig.  3),  and  penetrating  the 
tissues  (fig.  4),  produce  a  brown  tint  not  only 
in  the  cells  with  which  they  are  in  immediate 
contact,  but  in  the  adjacent  cells. 

It  is,  however,  curious  that  some  of  the  spores 
in  which  no  perceptible  difference  can  be  found  at 
first,  undergo  a  peculiar  process.  The  contents 
become  differentiated,  as  first  observed  by  Dr. 
Montagne,  though  more  perfectly  by  De 
Bary,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  which  ultimately  produce  a  multitude 
of  zoospores*,  that  is  to  say,  moving  spores,  which 
are  exceedingly  active  so  long  as  they  have  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  which  to  exercise  the  two 
thread-like  processes  by  which,  they  change  their 
position  (fig.  6).  These  bodies,  like  the  ordinary 
spores,  germinate  (fig.  7),  and  penetrate  the 
tissues  (fig.  8),  producing  the  same  brown  tint,  and 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  many  species  of  the  genus  another  more 
perfect  form  of  fructification  has  been  observed, 
in  which  there  is  clearly  the  action  of  a  male 
element.  In  Peronospora  alsinearum,  for  example 
(fig.  309,  II),  there  are  distinct  antheridia,  or  male 
organs,  which  come  in  contact  with  peculiar  cells 
originating  within  or  amongst  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  consequence  of  this  contact  and 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  the  cells  in  question 
a  resting  spore  is  formed  as  in  Peronospora  vicix 
(fig.  12),  which  is  dormant  through  the  winter, 
but  can  propagate  the  plant  at  a  later  period. 


is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  perfect 
form  of  fructification  has  been  observed  in  the 
Potato  mould.  Dr.  Montagne,  however,  figured 
in  the  memoir  above  quoted  (figs.  9,  10)  a  genus 
discovered  in  spent  Potatos  by  Dr.  Payen,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Artotrogus,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  is  the  resting  spore  of 
Peronospora  infestans.  Resting  spores,  more- 
over, have  not  yet  been  observed  in  the  Onion 


*  Dr.  Montapne  observed  the  prndurtion  of 
sporidia  in  the  spores,  but  did  not  .isccrtain  t^ 
>scrc  zoospores,     See  figure  in  Journal  of  Hortit 


Iphur  which  is  a  specific  in  the  Hop  and  Vine 
ildew  because  the  Fungi  to  which  these  diseases 

are  due  are  superficial,  having  little  effect  on  the 

Potato  mould. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  309)  represents, 

under  various  powers  of  the  microscope  : — 

1.  Peronospora  infestans. 

2.  The  same,  burrowing  amongst  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  and  making  its  way  tlirough  the  stomates. 

3.  Spores,  or  more  properly  speaking,  conidia,  germi- 

4.  The  same,  sown  artificially,  and  penetrating  the 
tissues  after  18  hours. 

5.  Spores  with  contents  differentiated. 

6.  Zoospores. 

7.  Zoospores  germinating. 

3.  Zoospores  sown  artificially  in  the  stem,  and,  after 
24  hours,  penetrating  the  tissues  and  entering  the  inter- 
cellular spaces. 

9.  Young  Artotrogus  still  in  mother  cell. 

10.  Young  Artotrogus  free. 

11.  Peronospora  alsinearum,  with  an  antheridium  and 
mother  cell. 

12.  Resting  spore  of  Peronospora  vicias. 
Peronospora  infestans  is  frequently  developed 

on  other  Solanaceae,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
fruit  of  the  Tomato. 

It  seems  quite  absurd,  when  the  whole  rationale 
of  the  Potato  disease  has  been  so  amply  ex- 
plained, to  look  for  an  explanation  in  mere 
climatic  conditions,  exhaustion,  weakness  of 
constitution,  or  any  of  the  empirical  causes  which 
are  so  often  brought  forward,  and  mostly  by 
persons  entirely  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
observed  by  men  of  science.  M.  J.  B. 


mildew  and  some  other  species  of  Peronospora, 
but  these  species  so  closely  resemble  the  others, 
that  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  should  not 
have  resting  spores,  though  they  may  be 
produced  more  rarely. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Potato  mould,  and 
we  see  at  once  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
the  brown  chemical  change  in  the  cellulose 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Potato  murrain  ; 
that  it  is  far  more  easily  propagated  in  wet  than 
in  dry  weather  ;  and  that  from  its  habit  of 
infesting  the  intimate  tissues  of  the  plant  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to    apply  any  remedy,  the 


Some  few  years  since,  M.  Alph.  de  Candolle 

drew  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Veins  of  the 
Leaf  in  some  species  of  Beech  (Fagus),  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  lateral  veins,  instead  of  running  up 
into  the  centre  of  the  little  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  margin 
of  the  leaf,  as  is  usually  the  case,  terminated  in  the 
sinus  or  notch  between  them.  Although  in  some  cases 
both  forms  of  nervation  exist  in  the  same  leaf  (a 
caution  to  fossil  botanists),  yet  in  other  cases  it  appeared 
to  M.  DE  Candolle  to  be  sufficiently  constant  to  be 
used  as  a  specific  character.  In  this  manner,  for 
instance,  M.  DE  Candolle  distinguishes  our  European 
Beech,  in  which  the  tendency  is  for  the  veins  to  run 
into  the  shallow  notches  of  the  leaf,  from  the  American 
form,  where  the  veins  run  into  the  teeth  or  lobes. 
M.  DE  Candolle  also  cites  as  illustration  of  this 
unusual  direction  of  the  nerves,  Coldenia  procurabens, 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  the  Hawthorn,  and  Rhinanthus. 
To  this  list,  no  doubt,  many  additions  could  be  made  ; 
one  is  before  us  as  we  write,  in  the  leaves  of  Cerato- 
petalum  gummiferum.  We  have  also  seen  a  similar 
arrangement  in  the  linear  leaves  of  some  Dryandra  or 
allied  Proteaceous  plant ;  in  some  Saxifrages,  e.g., 
S.  Geum,  in  Betonica  officinalis,  and  obscurely  in 
Hieracium  murorum,  Teucrium  Chamjedrys,  and  Tus- 
silago  fragrans.  The  point  is  one  of  some  importance 
in  structural  botany,  not  only  with  reference  to  fossil 
leaves  and  their  appropriate  discrimination,  but  also  to 
such  cases  as  the  venation  of  the  flowers  of  Composites, 
and  of  the  so-called  gamopetalous  corollas  in  general. 

We  hear  that  Dr.    Hooker  has  placed  the 

Lichens  which  he  collected  during  his  Morocco  expe- 
dition in  the  hands  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  examination  and  determination. 

It  appears  that  Virgin  Forests  are  still  to  be 

found  in  central  Europe,  that  is,  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  forests  consist  of  Silver  Fir,  Picea 
pectinata.  Spruce,  Pinus  Abies  and  Beech.  Some  of 
the  Firs  measure  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  height 
of  160 — 170  feet,  one  even  is  registered  to  have  mea- 
sured 200  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  6 
to  8  feet,  though  the  majority  of  the  trees  do 
not  attain  such  dimensions.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of 
species  the  general  aspect  of  the  woods  is  monotonous. 
The  trunks  run  up  to  a  great  height  before  branching  into 
the  head,  and  thus  allow  of  the  growth  of  underwood. 

•  Not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  record  the 

occurrence  of  Male  and  Female  Flowers  on  the 
SAME  Tree  in  Araucaria  imbricata  as  grown  at 
Cicton.  It  now  appears  that  a  similar  circumstance 
has  lately  been  observed  by  M.  A.  RivifeRE  in  the 
Experimental  Garden  of  Hamma,  near  Algiers.  The 
occurrence  of  so  many  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  other 
ordinarily  unisexual  plants  leads  us  to  believe  that, 
under  suitable  conditions,  any  plant  can  change  its 
condition.  But  what  are  the  suitable  conditions  ? 
What  are  the  conditions,  for  instance,  which  have  led 
to  the  production  during  the  same  season  of  the  monoe- 
cious state  in  an  Araucaria  at  such  very  different  places 
as  Algiers  and  Bicton  ? 

The  ^L\XIMUM  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  October  28,  ranged  from 
6S°.8  at  Portsmouth  to  54°.8  at  Aberdeen,  with  a 
mean  for  the  several  stations  in  England  of  60°.  2, 
and  for  those  in  Scotland  of  57°.  The  Mini- 
mum Temperatures  of  the  air  ranged  from  42°.  i  at 
Liverpool  to  32°  at  Wolverhampton  and  Hull,  with  a 
mean  for  English  stations  of  35°.  8,  and  for  Scottish  of 
36°. 5.     The   Mean   Temperatures   were  generally 
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uniform.  The  highest,  50°.  6,  was  recorded  at  Liver- 
pool, and  the  lowest,  46°. 4,  at  Norwich.  Five 
out  of  the  seven  Scottish  stations  registered  mean 
temperatures  exceeding  48°,  and  the  mean  for  the  whole 
was  48°.  3.  The  mean  for  the  English  stations  only 
exceeded  this  by  o°.3.  The  Rainfall  at  the  various 
stations  in  England  was  generally  small,  the  exceptions 
being  Manchester,  0.92  Inch,  and  Eccles,  1.08  inch  ; 
the  mean  being  but  0.35  inch.  In  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh recorded  a  fall  of  0.70  inch,  Glasgow  1.02  inch, 
Dundee  0.75,  and  Greenock  1.53  inch  ;  the  mean  for 
the  several  places  in  that  country  being  0.78  inch.  (See 
Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1427.) 

Fries  states  in  his  "  Epicrisis  "  that  the  three 

varieties  of  Agaricus  co- 
LU.MBETTAoccasionally  occur 

severally  with  red,  brown, 
or  violet  spots.  Some  speci- 
mens of  varieties  were  found 
by  Mr.  Broome  in  Denbigh- 
shire, which  were  marked 
bJth  on  the  stem  and  pileus 
with  bright  violet  spots. 
Remembering  that  coloured 
specks  occur  now  and  then 
on  Fungi,  as  figured  by 
BULLIARD  under  Agaricus 
ulmarius,  whicli*  in  one  case 
at  least  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  an  early  stage  of  Epi- 
coccum,'  while  the  structure 
is  ihal  of  the  celebrated 
blood-rain  of  Dr.  MoNTAGNE 
(Palmella  ])rodigiosa),  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  these  violet 
spots  might  ■  be .  something 
analogous.  On  e.xamination 
under  the  microscope,  it  was 
found  that  they  consisted  •  of 
myriads  of  very  minute 
granules,  which  father  con- 
firmed our  notion,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  test  the 
matter  by  sowing  some  of 
the  substance  on  stiff  paste. 
This  accordingly  was  done, 
and  now,  after  a  few  days, 
the  surface  is  covered  with 
the  most  brilliant  violet  coat. 
At  present  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  this  substance 
may  be,  but  the  circumstance 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  it 
belongs  to  a  set  of  organisms 
which  probably  act  a  very 
important  part  in  the  diffusion 
of  disease,  and  especially  of 
hospital  gangrene.  The 
blood-rain  was  propagated 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  as,  on  experiment,  it 
made  a  permanent  dye,  it 
was  at  one  time  thought 
that  it  might  be  of  econo- 
mical interest.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  substance 
rnay  have  the  same  property, 
but  the  brilliant  aniline  dyes 
entirely  put  such  minor  suc- 
cedanea  out  of  the  question. 

M.  y.  B. 

Some    few   months 

since  we  mentioned  a  Late- 
FLOWERINX.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  shown  by  Mr. 
Standish,  as  an  apparently 
distinct  variety  ;  and  subse- 
quenty  it  was  observed  by  a 
correspondent,  that  late 
flowers  accompanied  by 
similar  appearances  were  the 
result  of  very  early  forcing, 
under  which  treatment  many 
plants  would  go  blind,  and 
develope  only  late  blossoms. 
The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Stan- 
dish's  plants  again  at  this  season  shows  our  first  im- 
pression to  have  been  correct.  The  foliage  is  in  full 
vigour  now,  while  that  of  ordinary  potted  Lilies  has 
died  down,  and  it  is  moreover  totally  difTerent  in  form, 
bfeing  broadly  ovate,  as  broad  as  long,  instead  of  the 
usual  elliptic-oblong  figure.  The  variety,  whatever 
It  is,  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent. 

The   new  Gladiolus   cruentus,   described 

at  p.  105,  1870,  has,  as  was  anticipated,  given  rise 
to  an  entirely  new  form  amongst  these  popular  flowers. 
In  a  variety,  which  has  been  named  Alice  Wilson, 
raised,  with  many  others,  between  cruentus  and 
brenchleyensis,  the  regular  form  of  the  first-named 
parent  has  had  the  efTect  of  producing  a  flower  which, 
having  its  segments  recurved,  have  much  more  the 
aspect  of  a  Lily  than  of  a  Corn-flag.  The  segments- 
are  all  white,  tipped  with  a  rich  carmine-rose,  the 


three  sepaline  ones,  which  are  slightly  the  larger,  hav- 
ing also  rather  more  of  this  colouring  than  the  three 
inner  ones  ;  but  each  set — the  petaline  and  sepaline— 
being  similar  in  form,  and  equally  recurved,  a  beautiful 
flower,  of  an  entirely  novel  character,  has  been  ob- 
tained.    Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  are  the  fortunate 


New   Garden   Plants. 

Masdevallia  Harryana,  n.  sp. 
Folio  elongato  oblongo  spatuUto  obtuso  basin  versus  late  ac 
sensirn  aueuuato  :  sepalis  lateralibus  lato  semiovatis  apiculatis, 
sepalo  dorsali  lineari  porrecto. 

There  is  a  goodde.tl  to  say  about  the  purplish,  violet,  i  their  beii 


MASDEVALLIAS. 
We  have  here  a  charming  genus  of  little  plants- 
gems  of  the  first  water,  one  might  say,  seeing  that 
they  are  most  of  them  so  chastely  beautiful,  and  com- 
paratively rare— a  fact  that  detracts  nothing  from  their 
value,  as  purchasers  already  know  by  experience.  The 
fact  of  their  rarity  may  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily, 
if  we  remember  that  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
not  all,  are  found  growing  at  exceedingly  high  altitudes, 
and  doubtless  many  get  their  death-blow  by  being  torn 
from  their  fresli  and  cool  habitats  on  the  Peruvian  or 
New  Grenadian  ranges,  and  then  subjected  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  lowland  plains  below  previous  to 
patched  hither  to  enrich  our  collections. 
In  1864  we  find  that 
veteran  orchidophilist,  J. 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
writing  as  follows  with  re- 
gard to  these  plants  : — "  The 
range  of  this  remarkable 
genus  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  in  the  entire  family  of 
Orchids.  Its  species  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Andes 
of  New  Grenada  and  Peru, 
where  they  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  10,000  feet. 
They  are  of  humble  growth, 
resembling  Plcurothallis,  but 
with  flowers  of  good  size,' 
great  beauty,  and  presenting 
the  utmost  variety  of  colour 
and  form.  ,'\.bout  50  are 
known  to  botanists,  but  being 
of  very  difficult  importation, 
scarcely  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  are  yet  to  be  found 
alive  in  Europe.  They 
should  be  planted  in  small 
pots  placed  near  the  glass, 
but  always  shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  and  moist  situation.  A 
north  house  will  probably  be 
found  indispensable.  They 
grow  freely,  but  are  very  im- 
patient of  the  knife ;  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  increase  them. 
M.  coccinea  is  ])erhaps  the 
finest  species,  but  it  has  not 
yet  flowered."  InM.  Linden's 
catalogue  for  the  present  year 
we  find  half  a  score  species 
enumerated,  with  prices  vaiy- 
ing  from  I2j.  to  nearly  as 
many  pounds,  while  in  1S65 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & 
Son  offered  a  species  of  this 
genus,  imported  from  New 
Grenada,  bearing  "solitary, 
purplish  rose-coloured 
flowers,"  for  the  extremely 
low  sum  of  10s.  6./. 

On  glancing  over  the  cata- 
logues of  our  own  and  foreign 
growers,    I    find    about    20 
species  mentioned,  viz.  : — 
Masdevallia  amanda 


M.    TOVARENSIS. 


and   crii 


Unfortunately  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther any  of  these  so-called 
species  are  synonymous  ;  but 
even  supposing  this  not  to 
shows  that  there  are  some  30  or  40 
itroduce  to  our  collections,  which  we 


j  species  yet 

'  possess  at  present  only  in  our  books  or  herbaria. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  in  general  cultiva- 
tion is  the  Peruvian,  M.  Veitchiana  (see  fig.  310,  a.) 
The  gorgeous  flowers  of  this  novelty  are  solitary  on  long 
scapes,  and  are  of  the  most  brilliant  orange-scarlet, 


Masdevallias.  After  a  long  study  and  |  be  the 
some  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse  with 
A,  van  Branteghem,  Esq.,  of  Bnissels,  who  grows 
Masdevallias  and  all  cool  Orchids  like  weeds,  1  have 
now  some  decided  views  about  these  curious  plants  ; 
and  I  will  soon  give  a  general  sketch  of  these  plants  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  for  the  moment  I  must  con- 
fine myself  tothe  publication  ofa  remarkable  plantwhich  with  short  purple  hairs,  which  latter  give  an  indescrib- 
has  recently  flowered  in  the  wonderful  collection  of  the  ably  rich  appearance  to  the  elegant  long-tailed  sepals. 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  flower  is  a  very  dangerous,  if  |  M.  tovarensis  (see  fig.  310,  B)  is  from  Tovar  (Colum-; 
not  a  victorious,  rival  of  the  Masdevallia  that  has  been  j  bia),  as  its  specific  name  implies,  and  must  be  con- 
called  M.  Lindeni  by  Monsieur  Andre.  The  large  sidered  as  one  of  the  best.  Its  curious  shaped  flowers 
broad  shining  leaves  may  form  a  great  attraction  to  !  are  borne  in  pairs  on  the  apex  of  a  triquetrous  scape, 
Masdevalliophilisls,  but  the  blossom  itself  must  move  I  about  6  inches  long.  More  rarely  this  plant  produces 
the  admiration  of  every  one  who  appreciates  a  won-  ■  three  flowers  on  a  scape.  The  llowers  themselves  are 
derful  flower.  It  has  just  flowered,  I  hear,  for  the  first  j  of  the  purest  white,  and  remain  perfect  lor  weeks  in  a. 
time  in  England.  The  flower  reached  me  September  1 1.  1  cool,  moist  atmosphere. 

I  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  it  to  my  excellent '      M.  maculata  is  another  choice  species  from  Colum'  >ia, 
friend,  Harry  Veitch,  Esq.  H.  C.  Rchb,  JU.  1  bearing  yellowish  flowers  spotted  with  ro>e  and  purple, 
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the  sepals  being  also  much  elongated.  This  species 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Consul  Schiller  at 
Hamburg. 

M.  coccinea  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  from 
Pamplona,  in  New  Grenada,  and  is  a  perfect  little 
gem.  Lindley  described  it  as  "a  charming  thing, 
with  flowers  as  red  as  a  soldier's  coat." 

M.  infracta  is  another  attractive  form  of  the  genus, 
with  purplish-lilac  ilowers,  and  beautiful  glossy  foliage. 

M.  civilis  is  an  extremely  curious  green  flowered 
species,  which  I  saw  in  flower  in  the  old  cool  Orchid- 
house  at  Kew  in  1S6S.  Its  flowers  are  borne  solitary 
on  short  scapes,  and  are  semi-tubular,  with  reflexed, 
long-tailed  sepals,  of  a  green  colour  spotted  with  brown 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  recently  introduced  species  is 
M.  Lindeni,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronick  for  June  25,  1 870,  as  flowering  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Linden  at  Brussels,  its  flowers  being 
described  as  of  "  a  puce  or  crimson  colour." 

Masdevallias,  taken  generally,  may  be  characterised 
as  being  the  "coolest"  of  Orchids,  if  we  except  the 
glorious  South  African  Disa  grandiflora,  which  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  has  recently  treated  as  a  "sub- 
tropical," and  bloomed  it  out-of-doors,  planted  in  an 

Masdevallias  grow  well  in  shallow  pots,  or  small 
pans,  in  a  compost  composed  of  fresh,  fibrous  peat, 
with  crocks,  charcoal,  and  coarse  smashed  road-sand 
intermixed.  The  surface  of  the  compost  may  be 
covered  with  fresh  living  Sphagnum,  which  not  only 
adds  to  the  neat  appearance  of  the  plants  themselves, 
but  also  assists  in  preserving  an  equable  moisture  round 
their  roots.  They  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  whilst  growing,  both  at  their  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible  during  the  hot  summer  months,  as  also 
to  protect  them  from  scorching.  When  well  grown 
they  bloom  profusely,  and  are  justly  reckoned  as  being 
amongst  the  choicest  "pets"  of  the  cool  Orchid- 
house.  Who  knows  but  that  in  a  year  or  two's  time 
we  shall  find  some  of  them  capable  of  enduring  our 
winters  when  planted  in  sheltered  localities  out-of- 
doors  ?  F.  W.  B.  [It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
article  that  Professor  Reichenbach  has  described  a  new 
.species,  and  further  intends  to  give  a  general  sketch  of 
these  plants,  an  announcement  which  will  be  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  Orchid  lovers.   Eds.] 


A    NEW  SYNOPSIS  OF  ALL   THE 

KNOWN  LILIES.— IX. 

Subgenus  2.      I^iltum    Proper. — Bulbs  squamose  ; 

stigma  a  thick  head  to  the  style,  with  three  blunt 

lobes — {Contiiu(t-d). 

Group  4  :  Martagon  (Turk's-cap  Lilies). ^Peri- 
anth broadly  bell-shaped,  always  drooping,  its  divisions 
lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  not  distinctly 
clawed,  reflexed  (usually  from  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down)  when  fully  expanded.  .Stamens  diverging 
much  on  all  sides  from  the  central  axis  of  the  flower — 
i^Contimied). 

the  species. 


Lea 


Lea 


.right     red,     not^.^.^    ^   ^^^^^ 

bright      yellow,)         » 

is  lax,  about  30  to  a  stem.     28.  L.  cai.lo 
h  2J — 3  inches  deep,  with 

;s  60—100,  perianth  dull)    „  t    .v.-...,-. 

rankeen-yellow  h''  ^-  "^'="' 

:aves  20—30,  perianth  bright  K„  t    t  ,,,^„ 

yellow  or  scarlet.  ^30.  L.  LKfCH 

s     narrow-linear,    i — li  line 
oad,  I -nerved. 

^  'i— 3  foot  high,  with  80— )    ,  T    «..,,.«.- 

o  leaves.  i  3'-  ^-  ™"''< 

high,  wilhl„,  L.  TENUl 


P-  434. 


30—50  leaves. 

26.  L.  chalcedoniaim,  Linn.  Sp.  PI: 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  30  ;  Redoute.  Lil.  t.  276  ;  Kunlh 
262  (L-xcluding  localities)  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  32  ; 
Jacquin  and  manv  aulliors  of  local  Europi 
L.  hyzavliniim  miniatiim,  Bauhin,  Pin.  78.— Stem  stitt. 
erect,  2 — 3  feet  high,  striated,  glabrous,  or  obscurely 
pubescent.  Leaves  at  the  flowering  time  50 — 80  ;  lower 
sub-patent,  upper  ascending,  all  scattered,  linear,  the 
lower  2—3  inches  long,  2—3  lines  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  gradually  to  the  point  and  the  base,  firm  in 
texture,  finely  pubescent  at  the  edge  and  beneath,  dis- 
tinctly 3—5  nerved,  the  upper  reaching  up  to  the  base  of 
the  inflorescence.  Flowers  i — 6,  subcorymbose,  pendul- 
ous. Peduncles  2—4  inches  long,  sometimes  bracteolate. 
Perianth  18 — 21  lines  deep,  bright  scarlet,  rarely  yel- 
lowish, the  divisions  reflexed  Irom  below  the  middle 
when  expanded,  lanceolate,  5—6  lines  broad  at  the 
middle,  papillose  in  the  lower  half,  not  at  all  pubescent 
down  the  borders  of  the  groove.  Ovary  4—5  lines  long. 
Style  6 — 8  lines,  much  cun-ed  ;  filaments  about  an  inch  ; 
anthers  linear-oblong,  3 — 4  lines  ;  pollen  red. 

A  native  certainly  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  according  to  authors  also  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia,  but   these  last  statements  appenr  to  rest  only 


upon  vague  horticultural  tradition.  It  is  an  old  well- 
known  favourite  of  our  gardens,  and  was  brought  into 
cultivation  in  Western  Europe  as  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  in  L.  chalcedonicum, 
pomponium,  and  pyrenaicum  a  parallel  case  to  that  of 
the  Lebanon,  Atlantic,  and  Deodar  Cedars,  three 
plants  from  different  geographical  areas  excessively 
close  to  one  another  in  character,  so  near  that  when 
they  are  cultivated  it  is  often  not  possible  to  say  to 
which  of  the  three  individual  specimens  they  belong. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  better  to  place  them  as  sub- 
species only. 


licum,  Gouan,  lU.  25;  Redoute,  Lil.,t. 

iv.  262 ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  31  ;  Reich.  Ic 
(2  ;  L.flavum,  Lam.  Gall,  iii.  283.— S 

strong,  stiff,   erect,   finely  furrowed, 


the  lo« 


;  broad  at  the  ni  iddU_- 


usually  distinctly  3-nerved,  the  edge  slightly  inrolled, 
distinctly  minutely  ciliated,  the  upper  ones  extending 
usually  up  to  the  base  of  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  i—  6  in 
wild  specimens,  up  to  a  dozen  in  cultivation,  not  forming 
so  regular  or  elongated  a  raceme  as  in  pomponium. 
Lower  peduncles  3 — 4  inches  long,  sometimes  bracteolate. 
Perianth  pendulous,  i\ — 2  inches  deep,  bright  yellow,  the 
divisions  reflexed  from  below  the  middle  when  expanded, 
lanceolate,  3 — 4  lines  broad,  dotted  more  copiously  down 
the  face  with  purplish-black,  the  groove  not  pubescent. 
Genitalia  like  those  of  pomponium,  but  the  style  rather 
thicker. 

Confined  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  tolerably 
frequent  in  woods,  both  upon  the  French  and  Spanish 
sides.  It  is  very  near  L.  pomponium,  from  which  it 
differs  principally  by  its  broader  usually  distinctly 
3-nerved  leaves  less  inrolled  at  the  border,  and  by  its 
yellow  flowers. 

28.  L.  calhsum,  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  Fl.  Jap.,  fasc.  ix.,  p.  86, 
t.  41  ;  Kunth.  Enum.  iv.  262  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  34 ; 
Miquel,  Ann.  Mus.  Lug.  Bat.  iii.,  p.  j$6;  L. poinponium, 
Thunb.  FI.  Jap.  p.  134,  non  Linn. — Stem  2 — 3  feet  high, 
moderately  slender,  glabrous,  subterete.  Leaves  ascend- 
ing, much  laxer  than  in  its  neighbours,  not  more  than 
about  30  to  a  stem  at  the  flowering  time,  the  lower  ones 
4 — 5  inches  long,  scarcely  over  ^  inch  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  and  with  a  long  acute  point, 
the  edge  slightly  recuned,  not  perceptibly  denticulate, 
the  midrib  with  1—2  distinct  nerves  on  each  side,  the 
upper  leaves  growing  gradually  shorter,  ceasing  2 — 3 
inches  below  the  base  of  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  up  to 
a  dozen  in  a  narrow  regular  thyrsoid  raceme,  all  drooping 
till  the  capsule  appears.  Peduncles  not  more  than 
I— li  inch  long,  subtended  by  a  pair  of  small  bracts, 
which  are  curiously  indurated  and  hood-shaped  at  the 
tip.  Perianth  bright  scarlet,  ij~ij  inch  deep,  the 
divisions  rertexed  from  about  half  way  down  when  ex- 
panded, oblanceolate-spathulate,  2\ — 3  lines  broad  at  the 
middle,  cucullate  at  the  tip,  not  at  all  doited  down  the 
face  in  any  ol  the  specimens  I  have  seen.  Ovary  and 
style  each  about  half  an  inch  long  ;  filaments  about  an 
inch  :  anthers  3 — 4  lines  ;  pollen  bright  red.  Capsule 
1:5— li  inch  deep,  with  a  distinct  neck,  bluntly  angled. 

A  native  of  Japan  and  the  Loo-choo  group,  noticed 
long  ago  by  Ksmpfer  and  Thunberg.  It  was  confused 
by  the  latter  with  the  European  L.  pomponium,  from 
which  it  differs  widely  in  both  leaves  and  flower.  The 
very  narrow  divisions,  turning  back  from  only  about 
half  down,  are  very  different  from  those  of  any  other 
species.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Siebold 
about  1S40,  and  carefully  described  and  figured  by 
Zuccarini.  The  name  refers  to  the  bracts,  which  are 
very  difierent  from  those  of  any  other  Lily. 

29.  /..  testaceiim,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  Misc.  p.  51, 
1S43,  t.  11;  Paxt.  Mag.  Bot.  1S43,  p.  221,  cnm  hone  ; 
Kunth,  Enum.  iv.  p.  673  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  40  ;  Flore  des 
Serres,  i.,  t.  39;  Regel,  Gartenfl.  1862,  t.  349:  L.  excel- 
siiin,  Hort.,  Walp.  Ann.  vi.,  p.  no;  L.  isabelliiium, 
Kunze  in  Mold  et  Schlecht.  Bot.  Zeit.  i.,  p.  609;  Lin- 
nsea,  xvii.,  p.  570. — Stem  reaching  5 — 6  feet  in  height, 
comparatively  slender  and  wand-like,  finely  striated,  sub- 
glabrous.  Leaves  .always  scattered,  very'close,  60—100 
to  a  stem  at  the  flowering  time,  erecto-patent,  firm  in 
texture,  linear,  the  lower  ones  3 — 4  inches  long,  3 — 4  lines 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  and 
point,  3 — 5  nerved,  the  edge  and  midrib  beneath  dis- 
tinctly ciliated,  the  upper  ones  growing  gradually  shorter, 
leaving  a  blank  space  of  3 — 4  inches  below  the  inflores- 
cence. Flowers  usually  i — 6,  but  sometimes  up  to  a 
dozen,  in  a  rather  regular  thyrsoid  raceme.  Lower 
peduncles  reaching  5 — 6  inches  in  length,  cernuous  at  the 
apex,  after  the  ordinary  Martagon  fashion.  Perianth 
2S— 3  inches  deep,  the  lowest  quarter  connivent  in  a  per- 
inanent  cup,  the  divisions  above  this  strongly  reflexed,  a 
peculiar  ("nankeen")  not  very  bright  shade  of  yellow 
with  a  tinge  of  dull  red  in  it,  reaching  |— i  inch  broad  a 
little  below  the  middle,  broader  than  usual  up  to  the 
point,  deeper  in  colour,  and  slightly  papillose  towards  the 
throat,  with  a  few  orange-red  spots.  Ovary  6 — 9  lines 
long  :  style  12 — 15  hnes  ;  filaments  15 — 18  lines,  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals  ;  'anthers  half  an  inch  ;  pollen  orange- 
red. 


A    very    distinct-looking    plant,   and 


widely 


30.  L.  Leichtlimi,  Hook.  fil.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5673  ;  111. 
Hort.  t.  540  ;  Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1736 ;  Belg.  Hort. 
1869,  t.  II  ;  Floral  Mag.  t,  509.— Stem  2-3  feet  high, 
moderately  slender,  obscurely  puberulous  ;  leaves  all  scat- 
tered, lax  as  compared  with  its  neighbours  except  callo- 
sum,  erecto-patent,  moderately  firm  in  texture,  the  lower 
ones  3—4  inches  long,  \—\  inch  broad  below  the  middle, 
narrowed  gradually  to  the  base  and  with  a  long  acute  point, 

I  distinctly  three-nerved,  the  slightly  inrolled  edge  and 
under  surface  obscurely  puberulous,  the  upper  ones 
ceasing  3—4  inches  below  the  base  of  the  inflorescence. 
Flowers  1—2  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  ;  pedicels 
erecto-patent  ;  perianth  2^ — 3  inches  deep,  bright  yellow, 
the  divisions  rolling  back'from  near  the  base  when  fully 
expanded,  so  that  the  flower  reaches  3S— 4  inches  broad, 
lanceolate,  J— f  inch  broad  at  the'  middle,  spotted 
copiously  down  the  face  with  large  purplish-red  dots,  the 
base  broad  with  the  groove  bordered  with  hairy  lines. 
Ovary  half  an  inch  deep  ;  style  \\ — 2  inches  ;  filaments  2\ 
—2^  inches  ;  anthers  6 — 8  lines  ;  pollen  reddish. 

Var.  Maxinunukzii :  L.  .Uraximmoiczii,  Regel.  Ind. 
Sem.  Hort.  Petrop.  1866,  p.  26  ;  Gartenfl.  1868,  p.  322, 
t.  596  ;  L.  pseiido-ti:>rinum,  Carriere,  Rev.  Hort.  1867,  p. 
410,  with  a  coloured  plate  ;  Regel,  Gartenfl.  t,  664.  -Stem 
dark  purplish-brown,  more  distinctly  cottony  than  in  the 
type.  Flowers  3 — 4,  the  groundwork  of  colour  bright 
scarlet  ;  style  and  filaments  shorter. 

The  typical  L.  Leichtlinii  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine came  up  amongst  a  bed  of  L.  auratum,  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  in  1867.  Whether  it  be  a  wild  Japanese 
species  or  a  garden  hybrid  is  not  clear,  but  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  matched  yet  with  wild  specimens.  Whether 
L.  Maximowiczii  be  a  distinct  species  or  a  variety,  or  a 
hybrid  with  one  of  the  parents  different,  I  do  not 
know  enough  to  say  with  any  confidence  ;  but 
it  clearly  comes  exceedingly  near  to  Leichtlinii,  both 
in  the  leaves  and  flower.  By  their  broad  divisions, 
spreading  from  very  low  down,  these  two  plants  come 
nearer  to  the  Archelirions  than  do  any  other  of  the 
Martagons,  but  the  outer  divisions,  especially,  are 
much  more  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers 
droop  in  typical  Martagon  fashion.  Miquel  has 
omitted  them  from  his  enumeration  of  the  Japanese 
Lilies,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Leyden  Museum." 

31.  L.  po77ipoinHin,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  p.  434  ;  Bot.  Mag 
t.  971  :  Ktmth,  Enum.  iv.  266 ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  30 ; 
Gren.  Fl.  France,  iii.,  p.  181  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ.  t.  <y)i  ; 
L.  angustifoUuvi,  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  6  ;  L.  nthritm.  Lam. 
Call,  iii.,  p.  283. — Stem  i^ — 3  feet  high,  strong,  stiff, 
erect,  finely  furrowed,  inconspicuously  pubescent.  Leaves 
always  scattered,  very  numerous,  as  many  as  100  to 
a  stem,  ascending,  firm  in  texture,  the  lower  3 — ^4  inches 
long,  ih — 2  lines  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  gradually 
to  the  p'oint  and  the  base,  the  edges  inrolled,  distinctly 
ciliated,  the  midrib  only  prominent,  the  upper  leaves 
diminishing  to  i — 2  inches  long,  the  uppermost  leaving 
generally  a  space  of  1—2  inches  vacant  beneath  the  in- 
florescence. Flowers  1—8  in  wild  specimens,  up  to 
20  in  cultivation,  arranged  in  a  broad  rather  regular 
thyrsoid  raceme,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  foot  long 
and  broad.  Lower  pedicels  3 — 4  inches  long,  sometimes 
bracteolate.  Perianth  i\— 2  inches  deep,  bright  red  or 
tinged  with  orange,  the  divisions  Lanceolate,  reflexed  from 
below  the  middle  when  expanded,  3 — 4  lines  broad, 
pubescent  at  the  tip,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base,  with 
few  or  many  minute  black  dots,  and  papillas  down  the 
face,  the  groove  glabrous.  Ovary  5—6  lines  long  ;  style 
7— 9  lines,  much  curved;  filaments  12 — 14  lines  ;  anthers 
i  inch  ;  pollen  bright  red. 

An  old  well-known  garden  favourite,  indigenous  in 
Lombardy,  Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Provence.  For 
remarks  on  its  affinities,  see  what  is  said  under 
chalcedonicum  and  pyrenaicum. 

32.  /..  tcnuifoliiim,  Fisch.  Ind.  Hort.  Gorenk.  1812, 
p.  8  :  Schultes  fil.  Syst.  Veg.  vii.  p.  409  ;  Kunth,  Enum. 
iv.,  p.  263  ;  Spae,  Mon.  p.  33 ;  /..  pinni/iim,  Redouts,  Lil. 
t.  378;  Schultes  fil.  Svst.  Veg.  vii.  p.  410;  Kunth, 
Enum.  iv.  263  ;  L.  linifolnim,  Hornem,  Hort.  Hafn.  i., 
p.  326. — Stem  J— I  foot  high,  very  slender,  glabrous. 
Leaves  closely  placed,  much  ascending,  30—50  to  a 
stem  at  the  flowering  time,  linear-subulate,  one-nerved, 
I  J— 2  inches  long,  not  more  than  a  line  broad,  the  edge 
eiirolled  and  minutely  denticulate,  the  upper  ones  ceasing 
1—2  inches  below  the  inflorescence.  Flowers  usually 
solitary  in  wild  specimens,  rarely  two,  drooping  or  sub- 
erect.  Perianth  14 — 16  lines  deep,  bright  scarlet,  the 
divisions  oblanceolate-spathulate,  3—4  lines  broad  at  the 
middle,  spreading  from  a  little  above  the  base  when 
expanded,  usually  unspotted,  rarely  with  a  few  minute 
nearly  black  dots  in  the  throat,  with  more  of  a  claw  than 
is  usual  in  the  Martagons,  with  a  distinct  glabrous  groove. 
Ovary  3 — 4  lines  long  ;  style  5 — 6  lines  ;  filaments  8—9 
lines  :  anthers  5  inch  ;  pollen  bright  red. 

Stretches  through  Siberia  from  the  Altai  to  the 
north  of  China.  A  very  distinct  species,  which  was 
brought  into  cultivation  about  1810,  and  widely  dis- 
persed, and  named  almost  simultaneously  by  three 
different  authors  in  Russia,  Fr.ance,  and  Denmark.  It 
comes  nearest  to  pomponium,  but  difiers  abundantly  in 
stature  and  the  shape  of  the  perianth,  and  is  very 
much  the  smallest  and  most  slender  in  habit  of  all  the 
species  of  the  genus.  J.  G.  Baker. 


diffused.  It  is  vaguely  reported  as  Japanese  (; 
Miquel,  Ann.  Mus  Lug.  Bat.  vol.  iii.,  p.  155),  but  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  matched  with  wild  specimens. 
If  it  be  a  garden  hybrid,  candidum  would  seem  most 
likely  to  be  its  parent  on  one  side,  and  pyrenaicum  on 
the  other.  The  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  like 
that  of  candidum,  but  the  shape  of  the  perianth  is  of 
the  typical  Martagon  type,  and  the  colours  are  quite 
peculiar. 


ARTICHOKE  GALLS. 
One  of  your  scientific  correspondents,  who  from  his 
initials  ("Alb.  M.")  I  may  without  conjuring  assume 
to  be  my  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Midler,  lately  gave  in 
your  pages  (p.  1 162)  a  short  but  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  of  Artichoke  galls,  in  which  certain  points 
are  taken  for  granted  which  seem  to  me  to  be  either 
attended  with  doubt  or  erroneous.     I  should  therefore 
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like  him  to  reconsider  them,  and  as  they  involve  some 
considerations  which  may  be  interesting  to  others  of 
your  readers  as  well  as  him,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  my  doubts  in  your  pages. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Artichoke  gall  is  caused  by  the 
puncture  (meaning,  of  course,  also  the  oviposition  and 
its  consequences)  of  a  female  Cynipideous  fly  called 
Aphilothrix  gemmae  (better  known  as  Cynips  gemm^). 
He  does  not  say  where  the  puncture  is  made,  but  from 
the  context  it  is  plain  that  he  considers  that  the  punc- 
ture is  made  in  the  bud  of  the  future  acorn,  and  that  it 
is  confined  to  the  acorn  ;  and  he  has,  apparently,  good 
grounds  for  saying  so,  for,  as  he  points  out,  if  we  take 
an  Artichoke  gall,  and  remove  the  cone-like  foliaceous 
covering,  a  small  stunted  acorn  will  be  found  within. 
Moreover,  the  foliaceous  covering  in  question  has  all 
the  appearance  of  the  cup  of  the  acorn  with  the  bracts 
composing  it  nin  wild.  This,  J  believe,  is  always  the 
case.  I  have  opened  many,  and  I  never  opened  one 
in  which  the  acorn  was  not  detectable.  [We  opened 
one  a  few  days  since,  and  found  no  trace  of  acorn,  but 
only  the  leafy  cup.  Eds.]  This  may  seem  proof  positive 
that  the  puncture  is  made  and  the  egg  laid  and  the 
grub  developed  invariably  in  the  ovary  of  the  young 
acorn. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  If  you 
look  at  the  Artichoke  galls  growing,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  not  in  the  position  where  the  acorns  are 
usually  found  growing,  but  oftener  in  the  place  where 
leaf-buds  would  have  grown  [Yes.]  ;  and  they  do  not 
occur  so  frequently  or  in  such  numbers  on  the  old  bearii 
Oak  as  on  young  shoots,  where  an  acorn  is  by  no  chan 
ever  seen.  I  plucked  them  a  few  weeks  ago  on  young 
suckers,  only  a  couple  of  feet  in  length.  I  think  the 
explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  the 
insect  deposits  its  eggs  indiscriminately  in  any  bud, 
whether  flower-bud  or  leaf-bud  ;  and,  when  deposited 
in  a  leaf-bud,  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  grub  a 
the  outset  stimulates  the  bud  to  developeinto  a  flower 
bud,  although  its  continuance  ends  by  destroying  tht 
formative  action  it  had  set  up.  We  know  that,  by 
treatment  or  change  of  condition,  the  leaf-buds 
developed  into  flower-buds,  and  I  imagine  that  this  is 
what  takes  place  here.  To  suppose  that  the  attack  i 
confined  to  the  female  flower-bud  is  to  endow  th 
insects  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  future  of  th 
bud  than  the  tree  has  itself ;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  different  species  of  Cynips  are  assigned  to  different 
parts  of  the  Oak,  as  to  the  leaf,  the  bark,  the  bud,  th 
root,  the  difference  in  the  secretions  which  we  know  ti 
exist  in  each  of  these  is  a  sufficient  direction  for  thei 
instinct,  but  no  such  direction  exists  by  which  they 
can  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  a  leaf-bud  and  i 
flower-bud  in  their  early  stage. 

One  additional  argument,  from  authority  (althougl- 
it  is  little  that  I  care  to  bow  to  authority),  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  as  showing  that  Linnteus  at  least, 
who  gave  the  insect  its  name,  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
denizen  of  the  acorn,  but  of  the  bud.  He  called  it 
Cynips  geramre,  not  Cynips  glandis — the  gall-fly  of  the 
bud,  not  the  gall-fly  of  the  acorn. 

As  my  pen  is  in  my  hand  I  may  note  that  I  find  that 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Miiller,  which  one  would  think  suffi- 
ciently free  from  ambiguity,  has  been  misunderstood, 
viz.,  that  owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  gall  this  year, 
the  idea  of  harvesting  acorns  must  be  abandoned 
wherever  the  fly  has  got  a  firm  foothold.  That  must 
only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  idea  must  be 
abandoned  where  and  because  there  are  no  acorns. 
It  is  not  that  acorns  apparently  good  are  to  be  rejected 
as  in  reality  bad,  but  that  the  gall  has  been  so  destruc- 
tive as  to  destroy  all  the  acorns.  From  the  view  that 
I  take  of  these  galls  I  cannot  refer  any  scarcity  of 
acorns  to  their  destroying  them,  and  I  scarcely  think 
they  can  do  so  by  affecting  the  health  of  the  tree  ;  but 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  wherever  any  one  has  acorns 
he  may  use  them  with  confidence.  It  is  only  Arti- 
choke galls  that  are  not  to  be  harvested,  and  no  one  is 
likely  to  think  of  making  a  crop  of  them.  And  here 
I  may  say,  apropos  to  the  word  harvesting  as  applied 
to  acorns,  that  I  think  it  rather  leads  to  an  erroneous 
impression  on  a  point  of  practice.  Some  authorities 
tell  us  that  the  proper  mode  of  raising  acorns  is  to 
spread  them  on  bam  floors,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
them,  but  practical  men  will  bear  me  out  in  stating 
that  the  tiaie  secret  of  growing  acorns  is  to"  get  them 
into  the  ground  with  all  speed.  Harvesting  must 
therefore  not  be  taken  to  be  a  recommendation  of 
storing. 

There  is  another  portion  of  Mr.  Miillef's  remarkswhich 
I  do  not  like  to  pass  without  comment,  viz.,  the  cause 
to  which  he  ascribes  the  present  abundance  of  the 
Artichoke  gall.  He  attributes  it  "to  the  reckless 
way  in  which  our  Oaks  are  often  managed.  Every- 
where the  fine  timber  is  felled,  giving  place  to  unhealthy 
under  growth  or  upshots  from  the  ancient  roots. 
Such  copses  are  nurseries,  from  which  issue  swarms  of 
these  flies  annually,  whose  oviposition  in  the  buds  of 
full-grown  bearing  Oaks  destroys  all  hope  of  a  harvest 
of  acorns.  We  must  give  up  'saving  our  bacon'  so 
long  as  we  encourage  the  wholesale  felling  of  mature 
Oak  timber  without  taking  care  that  its  place  is  filled 
by  properly  planted  healthy  young  trees."  I  am  at 
issue  with  him  on  almost  every  one  of  the  premises  on 
which  he  comes  to  the  above  conclusion.  I  am  at 
issue  with  him  as  to  our  Oaks  being  often  managed  in 
a  reckless  way.  I  maintain  that  generally  throughout 
Britain  the  Oak  forests  and  plantations  are  managed 


with  consummate  skill.  Where  there  is  so  much 
properly  held  by  private  individuals  there  will  always 
be  cases  where  the  owners  are  careless  and  ignorant, 
and  their  property  mismanaged,  but  I  maintain,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  good  management  and  culti- 
vation of  the  plantations  and  forests  in  Britain,  and 
particularly  of  Oak  forests,  bears  as  high  proportion 
to  the  general  average  as  does  that  of  agriculture  or 
horticulture.  As  the  proportion  of  b.id  farming  is  to 
good  farming,  so  is  that  of  bad  forestry  to  good  forestry. 
Next  I  am  at  issue  with  him  as  to  the  fine  timber 
being  everywhere  felled,  and  to  its  giving  pla 
unhealthy  undergrowth.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  a  periphrasis  condemnatory  of  the  practice  of  grow- 
ing copsewood  —  (that  is  a  wide  question,  which  I 
cannot  touch  on  here),  but  the  natural  interpretation  of 
the  words  are  that  fine  old  timber  is  recklessly  cut,  and 
that  it  is  from  its  roots  that  unhealthy  shoots  spring. 
Why  my  friend  considers  them  unhealthy,  he  does  not 
say,  but  I  dispute  that  they  are  so.  It  can  hardly  be 
copsewood  that  is  meant,  for  the  mode  of  making 
copse  is  not  by  cutting  down  fine  old  trees,  but  by 
cutting  down  trees  of  no  great  age  in  regular 
rotation.  I  am  not  at  issue  with  him  as  to  the 
young  copsewood  being  a  nursery  of  gall-flies,  but 
I  am  at  issue  with  him  as  to  the  copsewood  being 
any  more  the  nursery  of  gall-flies  than  plantations 
of  "properly  planted  healthy  young  trees"  would  be. 
Wherever  the  fodder  is,  there  will  the  forager  be  ;  and 
whether  the  young  fodder  is  copse  or  plantation  will, 
in  my  view,  not  make  the  slightest  difference.  The 
season  suiting,  they  will  thrive  in  both,  and  in  that 
sense  the  young  Oaks  will  be  nurseries  of  gall-flies  ; 
and  if  the  Artichoke  gall-fly  really  makes  the  nidus  of 
its  young  in  the  buds  generally,  and  not  solely  in  the 
acorns,  there  is  then  a  very  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  in  greater  abundance  in  young  plantations 
than  about  old  Oak  trees.  The  young  shoots  are 
healthier,  more  vigorous,  and  make  more  succulent 
buds,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the  fly  than  those  on 
the  drier  old  Oak  tree.  That  the  greater  abund: 
of  the  fly  this  year  than  in  former  seasons  canno 
due  to  any  such  cause  as  Mr.  Miiller  assumes  mu 
think,  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
recent  change  in  the  management  of  Oak  woods 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  we  Icnow  that  the  inc: 
and  decrease  of  other  insect  pests  are  sudden 
mysterious  without  any  corresponding  change  it 
cumstances  to  which  they  might  be  refeired.  The 
general  cause  assigned  in  such  cases  has  been  some 
peculiarity  in  the  season  or  in  the  preceding  season, 
and  to  that  I  should  in  like  manner  be  rather  inclined 
to  refer  the  increase  noticed  by  Mr.  Miiller.  My  owr 
observations  this  year,  which  have  been  tolerably  wide 
spread,  confirm  his  to  the  extent  that  the  gall  has  been 
very  abundant,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  any 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  acorn  crop.  Andrew 
Murray. 


little  r 

Dr.  Balfour  says  ; 

"Jeffrey 
although  a  Daa  corresponc 
zeal  for  collecting." 
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so  much  service,  and  inci 
ig  it,  that  the  greatest  cautic 
king  uncharitable  s 


goine  Corrfspnkirte. 

Coniferous  Nomenclature. — In  my  letter  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronide  of  Sept.  30,  I  made  a  severe 
remark,  touching  the  integrity  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
character,  viz.  :  "In  Jeffrey's  second  (Oregon)  expe- 
dition he  plucked  our  Scotch  friends  and  others  of  their 
cash,  and  then  cut  oflTto  the  diggings  and  left  them  in 
the  lurch."  At  the  time  I  penned  the  above  para- 
graph I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  no  more. 
My  motive  for  writing  it  was  that  it  might  meet  his  eye 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  Shortly  after  it  was 
published.  Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  me 
a  letter  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  integrity.  I 
answered  the  doctor,  to  the  effect  that  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, personally  connected  with  the  Oregon  expedition, 
of  which  the  late  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  appointed  botanical 
collector,  had  told  me  that  "  Mr.  J.  had  much  over- 
drawn his  account,  and  that  after  the  last  sum  (a  con- 
siderable one)  was  sent  out  to  him,  he  never  after- 
wards sent  either  a  letter,  seed,  or  plant."  This 
ling,  just  as  I  was  about  to  start  for  town,  I 
ved  a  second  letter  from  Dr.  Balfour,  enclosing 
one  from  Mr.  Hemy,  the  then  secretary  for  the  Oregon 
expedition  ;  which  letter  I  hope  you  will  publish,  with 
Dr.  Balfour's  opinion  of  Mr.  jefl^rey  and  his  fate.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  this  opportunity  afforded 
me  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
collector,  over  whose  death,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
there  isstill  theveil  of  mystei-yoverspread.  IVni, Barron. 
[From  Mr.  Anderson-Hemy's  letter  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  relating  to  the  subject  at  issue  ; — 

beg  to  say,  in  reply,   that  I  have  re-perused  Mr. 

)n's  remarks  on  Jeffrey "s  second  expedition  at  p.  1257 

of  tlie  Gardeners'  ChroiiUU,  in  connectio'n  with  his  letter 

you  of  the  13th  inst.     I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollec- 

n  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  its  failure.     We 

had  all  of  us  our  surmises,  some  of  them  far  from  chari- 

,     But  of  this  I  am  certain,  we  never  heard  of  his 

g  'cut  off  to  the  diggings  and  left  us  in  the  lurch.' 

Neither  was    there    any  tangible  ground   for    believing 

another  vague  rumour,    to  which   Mr.    Barron  perhaps 

es,  of  his  having  made  over  the  collection  he  had 

made  for  us  to  other  parties.     You  will  remember  he  was 

ngularly  and  blameably  remiss  in  writing,  and  we  of  the 

Dmmittee  consequently  judged  hastily,  and,  of  course, 

harshly  of  him.  But  all  his  antecedents  were  in  his  favour, 

and  from  some  accounts  we  got  long  afterwards,  there 


Covent  Garden :  Lighted,  but  not  Covered. 
—A  public  meeting,  convened  by  the  Market  Garde- 
ners', Nurserymen's,  and  Farmers'  Association,  to  which 
were  invited  the  salesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  all  per- 
sons renting  premises  or  stands  in  Covent  Garden,  was 
held  at  the  "Bedford  Head,"  Maiden  Lane,  on  Tues- 
day, October  3r,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  much-needed  covering  for  the  open  parts  of  the 
market.  The  meeting  was  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  deputation,  which  waited  upon  Mr.  Davison  in 
reply  to  his  lettter,  printed  in  the  limes  some  few 
weeks  back,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Bedford 
authorities  had  no  objection  to  grant  the  request  for 
the  covering  of  the  market,  "  if "  they  could  get  the 
present  occupiers  of  the  Grand  Row  and  the  other 
covered  portions  to  agree  to  it.  I  think  the  uncovered 
frequenters  of  Covent  Garden  have  in  a  great  measure  to 
thank  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  other  insertions  in 
'_be  daily  press  for  this  so  far  satisfactory  reply,  for  the 
"  if"  is  so  insignificant  and  unreasonable  that  it  cannot 
long  stand  against  the  universal  protest  that  must  be 
raised  against  it  ;  for  one  would  almost  think  we  were 
asking  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  take  the  covering  off 
them  and  put  it  over  us,  to  say— Yes,  I  have  no  objec- 
m  to  cover  you,  if  you  get  their  consent.  I  do  not 
;  what  we,  /.  e.,  the  uncovered  ones,  have  to  do 
th  the  Grand  Row  or  the  other  covered  portions,  we 
simply  ask  for  a  protection  from  the  weather,  and  we 
wish  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  theb  posi- 
tion, although,  as  I  have  often  asserted,  if  all  united  in 
one  giand  effort,  Covent  Garden  might  possess  a  Grand 
Row  worthy  of  the  name,  the  occupiers  of  which  would 
soon  have  cause  to  thank  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Association  for  originating  such  a  general  benefit.  But 
to  return  to  the  meeting.  After  some  little  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  a  memorial  should  be  presented, 
signed,  if  possible,  by  every  frequenter  of  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  lose  this 
opportunity  of  signing  their  names  for  such  a  universal 
want.  M.  C. 

Glass  Copings.— If  your  correspondent  "F."  will 
refer  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  July  16, 1870,  p.  958, 
fig.  1 78,  he  will  see  my  article  on  these  structures,  which 
I  have  used  with  good  effect  for  the  last  two  years. 
Soon  after  I  sent  you  that  communication  I  carried  out 
the  plan  to  a  greater  extent,  and,  indeed,  realised  the 
conditions  which  you  seem  to  think  so  essential  in  order 
to  protect  fruit  trees,  alluded  to  by  you  in  p.  770  of  the 
present  year.  I  enclose  you  a  sketch,  from  which  you 
will  see  that  no  putty  is  required,  and  everything  about 
it  is  easily  managed  by  a  gardener,  if  he  can  cut  the 
glass  for  repairs,  &c.  I  have  grown  very  fair  Melons 
under  these  frames  when  removed  from  the  east  wall. 
The  advantage  of  using  iron  uprights  is  that  they  cast 
so  little  shade  on  the  trees.  Edward  Webb,  Greenfield, 
London  Road,  Worcester.  [It  will  be  seen,  on  refer- 
ence, that  Mr.  Rendle's  arrangement  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Webb,  published  about  twelve  months 
previously.  Eds.] 

Evergreen  Fir  Trees  at  Zurich.- Can  any  of 
your  readers  who  have  been  in  Zurich,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Pension  Baur  au  Lac,  and  seen  the  pair  of  fine 
evergreen  Fir  trees  in  the  garden  near  the  lake,  inform 
me  what  the  name  of  that  variety  of  Fir  is  ?  They  are 
simply  superb,  being  perfect  pyramids  of  dark  gieen 
foliage,  35  or  40  feet  high,  whose  branches  sweeping 
the  grass— lying  on  it,  in  fact— are  as  thickly  clothed 
with  leaves,  and  as  green,  as  any  of  those  above  them, 
with  trunks,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  about  18  inches 
through.  Now,  as  evergreen  Firs  of  that  size  generally 
lose  their  lower  branches  before  that  time,  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree  is  thereby  destroyed,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  the  above  peculiarity  is  a  valuable 
one.  I  should  therefore  be  glad  to  know,  either  from 
some  one  who  has  seen  these  trees  what  they  are,  or  to 
hear  from  any  one  else  what  variety  of  Fir  answers  my 
description.  .4.  Boyle,  Whitland. 

Vines  and  their  Water  Supply. — All  honour  to 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  forthe  very  excellent  dis- 
play of  Grapes  which  he  made  at  the  recent  International 
Fruit  Show.  His  productions  warmed  up  the  old 
recollections  of  veteran  Grape  giowers,  and,  as  I  saw 

several  instances,  caused  them  to 
the  successful  exhibitor  in   sheer  em 
auld  lang  syne."  The  number 


the  hand  of 
,m  an^^  or 

of  the  berries,  and  the  finish 


believe),  the  u 

of  the  whole,  were  prominent — most  prominent  traits. 
The  premier  bunches  of  Mr.  Bannerman  were  also 
excellent,  and  did  him  much  credit.  You,  Messrs. 
Editors,  have  informed  us  that  a  stream  of  water  flows 
by  at  the  very  toes  of  Mr.  Lane's  Vines,  and  would 
have  us  draw  some  very  useful  lessons  therefrom.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  Vines  are  a  very  gluttonous  race  ol 
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plants,  feeding  far  or  near,  wherever  their  roots  happen 
to  be,  upon  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  vegetable 
or  animal  waste  or  refuse.  Now  many  earnest  and  very 
able  practioners  still  believe  and  persistently  aver  that 
an  excess  of  cold  moisture  at  the  roots  is  the  main 
cause  of  shanking.  Mr.  Lane's  Grapes,  however,  grown 
beside  this  stream  [Not  stagnant,  but  perpetually 
flowing  from  an  adjacent  spring.  Eds.]  during  such  a 
cold  wet  season  as  the  present  was  in  its  early  part, 
afford  a  practical  denial  to  this  presumption.  And 
really,  when  we  look  the  facts  fully  in  the  face,  there 
seems  to  be  here  a  truthful  sign-post  planted  upon 
an  incontrovertible  base,  and  indicating  that  the  real 
enemy  is  dearth  of  supply  at  the  roots,  or  semi- 
starvation,  and  not  over-feeding.  Take  pot-Vines 
for  instance — and  I  have  in  my  mind's-eye  the  grand 
examples  grown  annually  by  the  late  gardener  at  Hat- 
field House,  Mr.  Burton— maintained  in  an  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  humidity,  and  dosed  with  the  rank 
amnion  iacal  waterings  which  all  successfully  grown  pot- 
Vines  receive  daily,  and  the  facts  are  startling.  Why, 
the  roots  are  capable  of  subsisting  under  an  almost 
aquatic  regimen';  and,  moreover,  do  they  not  often 
have  jians  of  pungent  ammoniacal  liquid  set  beneath 
tlieir  pots?  Now,  I  say,  in  support  of  your  hypo- 
thesis, that  if  in  the  case  of  pot-Vines  these  waterings 
are  upheld  for  a  longer  time  than  is  really  necessary, 
not  half  the  ill-effects  will  attend  the  crop  as  when 
a  too  limited  supjjly  is  afforded  throtighout  their  earlier 
st.iges  of  growth.  The  roots  subsist  amidst  their  most 
relished  food,  which  does  not  become  absolutely 
injurious  even  when  the  system  is  satiated.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  whole  suiierstructure  of  the  plant  is  b.ased 
on  the  principle  of  the  food  supply  being  rc.idy  waiting, 
even  it  may  be  superabundant,  readyagainst  the  moment 
when  the  young  buds  first  call  for  support  ;  and  if  just 
at  this  nick  of  time  and  ouvv.ard  the  borders  could  be 
deluged,  even  as  pot-Vines  are  glutfed,  I  believe  that 
good  and  not  harm  would  follow.  Outdoor  Vines  shank 
not  ;  their  roots  spread  far  and  wide,  and  are  ever  on 
the  alert  and  ready  lor  the  demand.  And  mark  the 
fact,  that  they  often  commence  to  ripen  just  as  the  rains, 
heavy  dews,  and  coldness  of  early  autumn  set  in.  Our 
oldest  Vines  produce  crops  uniformly  Large  and  good, 
and  seldom  shank.  It  is  the  distance  the  roots  ramble 
— the  ready  supply,  without  the  need  to  say  "hold, 
enough,"  which  gives  them  such  reliability.  Mr.  Lane's 
Vines,  it  may  be,  quaff  rude  health  to  the  full  from 
the  waters  of  the  passing  stream — pure  for  all  we  know. 
Let  me  give  another  case  in  point.  Lift  an  old  Vine — 
one,  say,  40  years  of  age  ;  place  it  upon  a  bed  of  good 
soil,  and  surround  it  with  the  most  unctuous  food, 
leaving  it  to  the  indecision  which  marks  our  practice 
with  most  outdoor  Vine  borders,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  answer  our  expectations  by  renewing  its 
lease  of  life  ;  but  deluge  the  border  and  the  roots  with 
fresh  water  or  diluteil  manure,  and  the  chances  are 
that  a  crop  of  fruit  will  be  afforded  such  as  will  set  the 
grower  thinking  and  wondering  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Here  is  a  proof  that  the  roots  are  in  entire 
subservience  to  the  branches.  ■  Even  if  every  rootlet 
be  destroyed,  and  you  place  the  old  roots  rightly,  and 
afford  them  a  proper  supply,  their  part  of  the  contract 
will  be  duly  performed.  Mr.  Lane's  exceptional 
success  upon  the  water  side  revives  the  memory  of  what 
are  the  most  favoured  conditions  under  which  the  Vine 


be 


anted 


home.  Commencing  with  Noah,  ' 
vineyard,"  we  are  bound  to  surmise  that  if  he  did  not 
find  his  Vines  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river  he  planted  them 
there.  Pall.as  tells  us  that  the  Vine  grows  naturally  near 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  stoneless  Kishmish 
variety  hugs  closely,  no  doubt,  the  Persian  Gulf.  On 
the  northern  .shores  of  the  Arabian  .Sea  it  is  met  with. 
All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  Vine  thrives  best  at  the 
base  of  mountainous  districts,  and  in  positions  where 
deep  and,  if  anywhere,  moist  fatty  unctuous  soils 
subsist,  either  alluvial,  or  where  the  driftings  of 
ages  are  deposited.  Its  habit  of  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  shows  a  liking  for  sudden  delugings 
of  rain.  In  a  word,  taking  pot-Vines  as  an  example, 
we  find  that,  first  and  last,  the  roots  must  have  a  super- 
abundant supply,  and  that  what  they  don't  want  they 
will  reject  [or  not  alisorb].     The  rational   inference  is. 


that  : 


uppi) 


the  precursor  ol  evil,   ll'illiam  EarUy,  Valmtines. 

Hornets. — At  p.  133S  of  your  number  for  Octo- 
ber 21  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  means  to'  be  used 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  hornets  on  Oaks  and 
Kims,  the  insects  being  mentioned  as  having  eaten  such 
holes  in  them  as  to  cause  the  sap  to  How  out  in  Large 
(luantities.      In  cases    where    the  hornets   can    be    ob- 
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should,  how- 

schief.     The 

goat  moih  or 

leopard  moth  caterpillar,  which  often  exude  much 
moisture  ;  an  1  the  ilealli  of  the  tree  seems  rather  to 
point  to  the  internal  injury  of  these  most  destructive 
grubs  thin  to  the  superficial  injury  caused  by  the  hornet'. 
By  carefully  probing  down  the  holes  with  a  stout  wire, 


hooked  at  the  end  if  possible,  or  even  cutting  down  on 
the  larger  grubs  with  a  chisel,  the  creatures  may  often 
be  destroyed,  and  the  tree  saved.  It  is  best  where 
feasible  to  draw  the  grub  out  with  the  hooked  wire. 
E.  A.  O. 

Were  not  the  holes  in  the  Oak  and  Elm  trees 

complained  of  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brandon,  caused  by  the 
larva;  of  Cossus  ligniperda,  the  goat  moth,  rather  than 
by  hornets?  The  sap,  exuding  from  the  ravages  of  the 
larva;  within,  provesexceedingly  attractive  to  wasps  and 
hornets  :  hence  the  probable  error.  Dhiine  Tkiiack. 

Onions. — I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  from  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Evans,  at  p.  1359,  that  complaints 
have  been  made  respecting  the  lightness  of  the  Onion 
crop  this  season,  as  from  observations  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood I  supposed  they  were  unusually  abundant. 
A  piece  of  ground  here,  measuring  4!  perches,  pro- 
duced 20  bush.,  the  kinds  being  James'  Keeping, 
White  Spanish,  and  Giant  Madeira.  I  find  that  a 
bushel  weighs  about  50  lb.,  so  that  our  total  weight 
will  be  over  71  stones.  Now  Mr.  Evans'  ground,  being 
39  feet  by  30,  contains  a  little  over  5  perches,  and  as 
his  total  is  only  72  stones,  his  crop,  though  good,  is  not 
extraordinary.  I  may  add  that  Onions  are  grown 
extensively  in  this  locality  for  market,  and  the  price  at 
storing  time  was  Is.  per  bush.,  which  certainly  does 
not  look  like  scarcity.  A.  Bridgeman,  Belleshaiiger, 
Samhokh. 

The  Vintage  in  Germany,  &c.— What  pleasant 
ideas  one  always  has  of  the  vintage  :  a  sunny  hillside, 
gay  colours,  and  merry  vclr-.-s.  Now  for  reality:  a 
bitterly  cold  morning,  lim-l  n  >  i  -'!!  -'i  'lie  ground, 
no  sun,  and  people  shivLiiri  ■  1       '      1  ;ipe  (jrapes. 

This  is  what  I  saw  a   fm!:  ,         I    h,,  close  to 

where  the  dearest  Rhine  whm-  i-.  niilc,  1 'an  you  tell 
me  whether  the  large  black  slug,  which  is  some- 
times brown,  can  be  the  same  being  as  the  awful 
looking  red  one  to  lie  met  everywhere  about  Ems  ?  it 
is  red  as  red-lead,  redder  than  ochre.  Somerset. 

Propagation  of  the  Garden  'Varieties  of  the 
Bramble.  — If  your  correspondent,  "  E.  J.  W.,"  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  increasing  his  stock  of  these 
plants,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  stroll  into  a  shaded 
wood  where  Brambles  and  decaying  leaves  abound.  In 
the  autumn  he  will  see  the  long  shoots  of  the  year  bury 
their  extreme  ends  amongst  the  leaves,  and  there  form 
a  semi-bulbous  knob,  which  during  the  winter  months 
throws  out  roots  in  all  directions,  and  in  the  spring 
developes  a  strong  shoot,  capable  of  a  separate  exist- 
ence if  removed.  Imitate  this  process  by  planting  the 
double  variety  in  a  shaded  place,  and  about  August 
bury  the  ends  of  the  long  fresh  shoots  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  covering  it  lightly,  and  trans- 
plant the  young  plant  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  thinning 
out  the  old  wood  each  year,  in  fact  treating  them  like 
Raspberry  bushes,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  flowering 
them.    T.  B. 

The  Seaham  Hall  Trial  of  Peas.— I  thank  Mr. 
Draper  for  his  candid  reply  to  my  criticisms  of  his 
report  on  Peas,  a  few  weeks  since,  but  must  take 
exception  to  his  assumption  that  I  considered  the  periods 
of  blooming  in  Peas  to  be  indicative  of  periods  of 
podding.  I  rather  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Draper's  figures,  it  was  altogether  unreliable,  and 
therefore  a  f.ict  of  but  little  moment.  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  from  him  that  Multum  in  Parvo  needs  the 
support -of  siicl-.s,  as  with  me  it  has  never  exceeded 
from'"i6  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  crops  most 
abundantly.   ./.  D. 

'  Tar  for  Tree  'Wounds.— As  "tar"  has  often  been 
recommended  of  late,  as  useful  for  healing  wounds  upon 
trees,  I  would  suggest  that  the  term  should  not  be 
taken  in  its  common  or  general  signification.  The 
only  tar  that  can  be  used  with  success 'is  the  Stockholm 
tar — certainly  not  gas  tar,  in  any  form.  W.  Eartey.  [A 
hitting  caution.   Eds.] 

-  Araucaria  imbricata  Gumnaing.  —  There  are 
growing  here  three  good -sized  specimens  of  the  above- 
named  tree,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  of  them  is 
suffering  very  much  from  an  exudation  of  the  sap,  or 
what  is  generally  termed  gumming.  This  tree  stands 
in  a  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  very  much 
exposed  to  the  west  winds,  which  at  different  times 
blow  it  about  very  much,  so  much  so  that  about  four 
years  ago  the  roots  seemed  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
that  came  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  tree  was  growing  crooked.  At  that  time 
I  had  a  trench  cut  all  round  about  4  feet  from  the  main 
stem  ;  then  the  earth  was  carefully  worked  away  from 
the  roots  with  our  garden  forks,  until  we  had  the  tree, 
as  it  were,  undermined.  After  we  got  it  upright 
the  space  was  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  welP  decomposed  manure, 
finishing  the  opeiation  by  chaining  the  tice  to  juevcnt 
its    lieing   blown     ibnil        I    was  m   lij|  c    that    when 


cklv 


the  focnier.  Tins  tree,  I  am  told,  is  liom  25  t  j  jO  years 
old,  and  now  stands  from  lb  to  20  feet  hi^li  The 
other  two  alluded  to  are  much  about  the  same  height, 
and  from  what  I  can  leani  were  planted  about  the 
same   time.      One  of   them    13    looking    remarkably 


healthy  now.  As  to  the  probable  cause  of 
the  disease,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  tree  was 
injured  in  some  way  or  other  when  in  a  young 
state.  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  met  with  a 
similar  case  amongst  trees  of  this  Araucaria?  If  so, 
I  hope  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  make  it  known 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  and  give  their 
opinion  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  disease,  &c.  M. 
Stalker,  Heimted  Park. 

The  Ranunculus. — I  was  glad  to  .see  "  R.  D.'s" 
appreciative  article  on  this  lovely  flower  ;  to  me  it  has 
ever  been  one  of  deep  interest,  for  it  was  the  sight  of 
some  beds  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy  that  made  me  a  florist, 
and  I  have  always  had  a  great  love  for  it,  and  yet  how 
rarely  one  sees  it  in  perfection  ;  it  requires,  we  know, 
a  great  deal  of  care,  more  than  in  these  days  of  "  grand 
effects  "  and  rapid  results  is  likely  to  be  bestowed  on 
growing  a  collection  of  it,  and  it  is  one  sign  of  its 
neglect,  that  I  know  of  but  one  real  grower  of 
it  for  sale,  viz.,  Mr.  Carey  Tyso,  of  Wallingford.  I 
quite  agree  with  what  "  R.  D."  said  about  those 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace :  they  were  not  (although 
mine  won  the  1st  prizes)  what  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  what  I  hope  they  will  be  ;  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  sorts,  for  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  the 
finest  collection  of  them  in  the  South  of  England, 
having,  with  my  brother,  become  the  possessor  of  Mr. 
George  Lightbody's  splendid  stock,  but  as  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  superintend  their  planting  last 
year,  the  tubers  were  small.  They  have  increased  in 
size  this  year  ;  and  if  the  season  be  favourable,  I  hope 
to  show  them  well.  Why  does  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  not  include  them  in  their  schedule  ?  They 
are  surely  as  worthy  of  prizes  as  Lachenalias  or 
Mignonette.  D..  Deal. 

On  Storing  'Vegetables. — As  much,  if  not  more, 
depends  upon  how  a  thing  is  stored,  as  it  does  upon 
how  it  is  grown,  to  keep  up  a  supply  through  those 
months  of  the  year  when  the  great  enemy  of  vegetation 
silently  enters  every  hole  and  corner,  as  if,  not  contented 
with  laying  bare  the  outer  world,  it  seeks  to  destroy 
the  remembrance  of  the  joyous  summer  hours,  when  all 
things  seem  hopeful  and  satisfying,  by  spoiling  first  one 
thing  and  then  another  which  was  thought  out  of  his 
way.  Providing  the  garden  or  farm  avith  convenient 
and  efficient  storehouses  is  one  of  those  things  which 
never  ought  to  be  overlooked,  as,  although  it  is  one 
which  is  not  thought  of  as  it  should  be,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  a  paying  one.  How  many  tons  of  Potatos  are 
spoiled  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  want  of 
such  storage  accommodation,  is  a  question  which  is  just 
now  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  leading  men  of  all 
•Trades  of  society.  Some  of  your  correspondents  have 
already  given  excellent  advice  on  storing  the  Potato, 
but  the  great  want  still  is  more  room.  It  is  a  fact  now 
generally  admitted  by  the  leading  growers,  and  one' 
which  I  think  will  take  hold  on  the  people  at  large— 
that  to  have  good  crops,  and  these  free  from  the 
disease,  early  varieties  only  should  be  planted.  Now, 
to  have  good  sets  for  planting,  the  old  practice  of 
storing  them  in  heaps,  and  picking  the  tubers  over 
every  now  and  then,  must  be  abandoned.  Potatos  for 
"seed"  should  never  be  placed  in  a  heap  nor  be 
picked  over.  It  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  have 
strong,  early.  Potato-yielding  shoots,  that  the  first 
shoot  should  be  at'tached  to  the  Potato  avhen 
planted  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  withoit 
convenient  storehouses?  To  those  avho  have  large 
houses,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pile  up 
from  10  to  20  tons  or  more  of  Potatos  for  use,  I  would 
say,  have  two  or  more  false  floors  put  up.  By  false 
floors  I  mean  movable  planks,  which  can  be  supported 
at  the  ends  by  other  strong  planks  fastened  against  the 
wall.  Some  of  the  planks  could  be  left  out,  say  at  the 
ends  or  in  the  middle,  for  the  convenience  of  looking 
them  over  at  intervals.  This  method  would  divide  the 
bulk  of  the  Potatos,  and  prevent  that  heating  and 
spoiling  which  occurs  in  heaps  of  several  tons,  and 
which  is  commonly  seen.  A  similar  arrangement 
should  be  provided  for  the  "seed"  Potatos  spread 
there,  so  that  one  shall  not  rest  on  another  ;  and  those 
who  provide  the  same  means  will  be  more  than  repaid 
in  the  crop  of  Potatos  that  "seed"  kept  in  such  a 
manner  will  produce.  I  have  been  digging  Pota- 
tos for  use  from  seed  thus  treated,  when  a  friend  of 
mine  who  planted  before  me  said  that  his  were  only 
breaking  through  the  soil.  The  reason  was,  his  had 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  shoots  which  had  been  ruth- 
lessly pulled  off,  while,  mine  started  at  once  with 
vigorous  shoots,  which  had  been  waiting,  as  it  were, 
for  the  soil.-  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  increase  ol 
store  room  is  the  next  move  in  the  Potato  question. 
Other  things  must  not  suffer  much,  however  we 
are  straitened  already  in  this,  matter  of  store 
room.  Onions  keep  best  spread  out  thinly  over 
a  floor;  and :  can  ive  do  without  Onions?  Tell 
the  cook  you  .  have  a  poor  crop  of  Onions, 
and  the  inimediate  demand  will  at  once  give  you 
an  estimate  of  the  supply ,  required.  Ihe  first  aim 
of  the  gardener  is  to  get.  the  best  kcepuig  variety.  The 
lage  for  getting  large  ones  is  a  mistake.       Extreme 


ther  jn  vegetables  or  fn 


iictice  of  "forcing  size'!  has,   in  my  opinion,  been 
.\o  much  encouraged.     II  flavour  is'  the  requirement, 
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wliy  aim  at  diffusing  it  through  a  larger  body  of  matter 
when  it  can  be  had  in  a  smaller  compass  ?  Shape  even 
has  something  to  do  in  the  keeping  of  the  Onion.  I 
like  an  oval  Onion.  These,  from  their  shape,  never 
rest  on  the  side  where  roots  are  emitted,  lessening 
thereby  the  chances  of  growth,  which  often  occurs  when 
that  part  rests  on  the  floor.  A  flat  Onion  is  the  very 
worst  to  keep,  small  Onions  should  be  set  apart  for 
late  keeping.  I  h.ave  never  found  "roping"  or  tying 
up  Onions  preserve  them  so  well  as  spreading  them 
over  a  floor.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  treatment 
they  receive  before  housing.  After  they  are  pulled  up 
they  should  be  spread  on  a  hard  walk  exposed  to  all 
weathers  and  frequently  turned,  and  every  time  pulling 
off  all  the  decomposed  parts  of  the  stem  until  nothing 

,  then  when  a  dry  day  comes 

om.  By  observing  these  rules 

icar  the  roots  with  hot  iron  or 

Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,  &c. 


remain  but  the  bulb 
put  them  into  the  stor 
1  never  have  occasion 
wish  the  Tripol 


been  expressed  as  to 
Box  bears  seed,  but  M; 
a  seedling  plant  for  e.> 
examination  would  turn 
Clarke  also  broughi 


vhether  the  common  edging 
or  Trevor  Clarke  had  brought 
ibition,  which  he  thought  on 
ut  to  be  a  new  variety.  Major 
good  specimen  of  the  fruit 


what  was  generally  called  the  Bush  Squash,  and  which 
also  known  under  the  name  of  the  Custard  Appli 


The  great  inconvenience 
of  the.  common  Marrow,  said  Mr.   Berkeley,  was,  that  it 
grew  to  such  a  length,  whereas  the  growth  of  the  former 
was  of  quite  the  opposite  character,  and  the  fruits  were 
equally  good.     Alluding  then  to  a  collection  of  autumn 
•     ■     fro.m  the  gardens   of  W.  E.    Hubbard,    Esq.,    the 
speaker  stated  that  amongst  the  exhibits  were  cones  of 
;  VVebbiana,  a  plant  which  was  not  common  in  gar- 
dens, and  the  fruit  of  which  was  rarely  seen  in  England. 
Berkeley  then  alluded  to  a  very  interesting  subject, 
respecting  colour  in  Fungi,  which  will  be  found  mentioned 
3.  1421,  and  concluded  by  reading  the  following  com- 
nication  from  Mr.  W.Jones,  Kilboy  :  — 
'  Sir,— I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to  the  Royal 
half  of  them    Horticultural    Society's    gardens    a  small    specimen    of 
'  Room    more  1  Spanish  Chestnut,    to   illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  close 
'  pruning,  and  also  to  confirm  the  theory  that  a  wound  in 

timber  (native)  never  heals.    The  bit  of  timber  in  question 
^  .,  ,    -,,       ,,,,.,        ,  .,  !  shows  the  effect  of  sawing  off  a  small  branch,  not  thicker 

Grapes,  New  and  Old.— Whde  the  merits  of  ^-^^^^  Q^g.^  thumb,  and  over  this  very  small  wound  200 
Grapes  are  being  discussed  in  your  columns  allow  me  1  (and  upwards)  of  annual  rings  of  growth  have  been 
to  give  my  experience  of  several  varieties  grown  here,     formed,   and  still  the  wound  is  just  the 


ant  room.  The  heaps  a 
grow  to  be  useless.  A 
:"  //.  A/ms. 


Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  I  tasted  tlie  fir 
was  shown  in  London,  now  some  10 
years  ago,  and  I  then  pronounced  it 
to  be  first-class,  and  after  growing  it 
myself  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion  ;  it  sets  freely,  and  keeps 
well.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  raised  by 
James  Lane,  many  years  gardener  to 
Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.,  Hurlingham 
House,  Fulham,  is  a  delicate  Grape, 
of  good  flavour  ;  it  does  best  grafted 
on   the  Black  Hamburgh.      1  have. 


the: 


'didi 


ivork,  even  the  : 


-marks  give  evidence  '  animal 


Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  also  exhibited  a  series  of  spe- 
cimens showing  various  sports  in  different  varieties  of 

1.  Coleus  Telfordii  aurea. 

2.  A  sport  from  No.  I,  showing  two  distinct  forms  of 
growth. 

3.  Coleus  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  hybrid  plant,  the 
production  of  a  cross  between  Coleus  Berkeley!  and 
Plectranthus  fruticosus,  a  well-known  shrub,  often  seen 
in  cottage  windows;  the  object  of  w'hich  experiment  was 
to  obtain  a  hardier  and  more  suffruticpse  habit  of  growth, 
adapted  for  garden  decoration  generally,  which  is  found 
in  the  more  robust  character  of  the  present  plant. 

4.  Plants  of  Coleus  Emperor  Napoleon,  selected  from  a 
large  batch,  showing  a  partial    return  to  both  parent 

Mr.  Munby  exhibited  a  seedling  Pelargonium,  in  which 
the  thalamus' of  the  flower  was  prolonged,  and  bore  a 
number  of  scales  and  petal-like  bodies,  quite  altering  the 
character  of  the  plant.  , 

Mr.  Murray  exhibited  specimens  of  an  insect,  Atropos 
divinatoria,  which  had  been  found  destructive  to  Tea  im- 
ported from  Assam.  A  brisk  discussion  ensued  among 
the  entomologists,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  insect  in  the  first  instantje  had  taken  up  its 
quarters  in  the  ship  in  which  the  Tea  was  brought. 

A  beetle,  collected  in' Angola, by  Dr.  Weiwitsch,  was 
exhibited,  showing  a  curious  parasitic  growth,  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour,   from  the  under  surface,  but  whether  of 
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Golden 


Champion  \vi 
AVhite  Lady  Downed 
opinion,  a  useful  variety,  growing  in 
the  same  house,  and  setting  as  freely 
as  the  black  variety,  and  1  believe  it 
will  keep  well.  Royal  Vineyard  has 
disappointed  me  ;  like  its  parent,  the 
Syrian,  it  grows  very  strong,  but 
with  me  does  not  set  well.  Madres- 
field  Court  I  have  not  fruited,  but 
hoar  it  well  spoken  of._  Gros  Col- 
inan  is  a  fine,  large,  black  late  Gra^e, 
\\liich  sets  well,  keeps  well,  and 
produces  fine  bunches.  The  Alicante, 
when  true,  is  another  fine  black 
Grape.  Of  West's  St.  Peter's  I 
would  say,  let  not  those  who  possess 
this  old  variety  be  in  a  hurry  to  dis- 
card it,  for  when  well  done  it  is  a 
good  late  Grape.  7-  A'/w^,  Bridge 
Caslle. 

The  Effect  of  Snow  on  the 
Douglas  Fir.— Would  any  of  your 
readers  kindly    inform    ine    whether 


the 


falls 


titles,    is   at  all  likely  to  break  the 

branches  of  the  Douglas  Fir  in  the 

way  that  it  does  those  of  the  Cedar 

of  Lebanon   and   even  the  Spmce  ? 

Also,  is  not  7  feet  10  inches,  which 

is  I  think  the  girth  of  the  trunk  of 

the  large  Douglasii  at  Dropmore,  a 

very  small  measurement  of  trunk  for        p 

a  tree  100  feet  high  ?  G.  F.  M.  [A        ^ 

heavy  fall  of  snow  is  assuredly  likely 

to  break  the  branches  of  the  Douglas  Fir  ;  to  what 

extent,  depends  on  the  weight  of  snow  and  the  toughness 

of  the  wood.  Eds.] 


SHOWS   THE   EFFECT  OF  THE   GROWTH 


that  the  s 


Societies. 


Royal  Hokticulturai.  :  November  i.— J.  Russell 
Reeves,  Esq. ,  in  the  chair.  The  usual  preliminary  business, 
w  liich  included  the  election  of  five  new  Fellows,  being  I  vegetable  and 


(perhaps  in  one  season,  as  all  is  sound),  but  still,  owing 
to  the  small  flaw,  all  the  valuable  timber  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  quite  worthless  as  timber  for  furniture,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  useful  purpose  whatever.  Consequently, 
the  sooner  a  reformation  in  forest  pruning  (in  the  British 
Isles)  sets  in  the  better,  perhaps. 


concluded,  the  Rev.  M.  J .  Berkeley  proceeded 
the  meeting,  first  directing  attention  to  a  specimen  01 
Polystichum  angulare  var.  proliferum,  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  artificial  flower  makers,  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  most  elegant  designs  for  a  wreath  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  then  stating  that  some 
doubt  had  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  late-flowering 
Lily  of  the  Valley  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co. 
was  a  distinct  variety  or  not.  some  writers  in  this  journal 
having  observed  that  the  late  flowering  could  be  brought 
about  by  drying  or  otherwise  starving  the  roots. 
Plants  of  the  old  Convallaria  majalis  and  of  the 
'^ne  under  notice  had,  however,  been  seen  growing  side 
liy  side  in  the  nursery  at  .Ascot  during  the  past  summer, 
by  incmbers  of-  the  Council  and  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
as  well  as  by  several  distinguished  foreign  horticulturists, 
all  of  whom,  as  well  as  Mr.  Berkeley  himself,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  undoubtedly  in  every  way  a 
distinct  variety,  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  A  letter  was 
then  read  from  A.  TroUope,  Esq.,  confirming  the 
tcitimony  already  given 'as  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
Royal  .Ascot  Grape, 'an'd  stating  that  the  writer  had  had 
two  crops  on  the  '\^ine  at'  the  same  time  this  se.isoh, 
grou-n    in    an    ordinary    groi 


very  closely  to  each  other,  but  in  the  case  ot  wounds 
the  parallel  ceases,  inasmuch  as  the  wounds  in  animals 
heal,  and  wounds  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  only  close 
over,  but  never  heal  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
tedious,  I  will  give  you  a  very  practical  illustration. 
About  six  years  ago  my  left  hand  was  shot  clean  off,  and 
the  shattered  bone  was  sawn  off  3  inches  above  the  wrist 
joint  :  now,  not  only  have  the  cuticle  and  muscle  healed 
over,  but  the  bone  has  roundedandlengthened  out,  I  think, 
2  inches   (?),    and  the  circulation  is  restored   nearly    as 


Scientific  Committee.— A.  Murray,  Esq.,  in  the 


cha 

Mr.  Berkeley  exhibited  a  1 
perforated  by  the  larva  of  ai 
shoot  of  Mvrica  cerifera.  He  £ 
from  Mr.  Bard,  of  the  Wellii 
Wood,  relating 


logons,  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  opinion, 
and  for'  the'  cure  of  \V Inch  Mi-. 
1  lime;  as  also  to  some  Bouvardi 
nduced  to  adopt  this  plan -from 


isect  ;  also  a  fasciated 

read  a  communicatic 

Dn  Nursery,  St.  John 

the  leaves  of  Wigandi, 


vegetable  origin  seemed  uncertain.  Dr. 
Weiwitsch  himself  believed  that  they 
were  the  eggs  of  some  Crustacean. 

Mr  Murray  also  showed  a  specimen 
of  a  woolly  gall,  of  a  pretty  pink 
colour  grow  ing  on  a  spray  of  an  Oak 
in  Guatemala 

A  series  of  specimens  of  canker  in 
Ash  trees  was  also  exhibited  by  the 
same  gentleman,  as  also  specimens  cf 
Firs,  distorted  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roots  coming  in  contact 
with  some  impervious  material.  Mr. 
Murray  also  showed  a  branch  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Guatemala,  and  curi- 
ously deformed  apparently  from  the 
growth  of  some  Loranth.  A  similar 
form  imported  by  Mr.  Skinner,  was 
figured  11  our  columns  many  years 
since  (fig   311) 

Dr  Masters  showed  male  and 
female  cones  of  the  Deodar,  which 
seem  frequent  this  season. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  Mar- 
^hill  1  sq  in  the  chair.  Atthismce'- 
iiif,  pri/  s  were  offered  for  specimen 
1  lints  md  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthc- 
niiini     1  ut   unfortunately,  the  date  was 

f  Ltion    ind  consequently  the  show  was 
of   a   \eiv    poor   description.       In   the 
amateur  s  clan's  for  6  cut  blooms,  dis- 
tinct   there  was  only   one  exhibitor — • 
Mr     Rowe    gr    to   Mrs.    I^wis,  The 
Kooker)     Roehampton,  who  w.isalso 
the  onl)  one  who  put  in  : 
in  tilt  open  class  for  24.     In  both  t 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded,  though  but 
few    good  flowers  were  staged.     The 
bLst  w  ere  of  Lord  Derby,  dark  purple, 
inLur\ed    Empress  of  India,  white;  Mr. 
Prunlees  Indian  red,  tipped  with  gold; 
Aurea    multiflora,    yellow ;     Mrs.    G. 
Rundle,    white.    Prince    Alfred,    rose- 
crimson  ,      Beverley,    white ;     Golden 
Be\erley,  Guernsey  Nugget,  primrose- 
yellow  ,     No\elty,   blush   white  ;    and 
Cherub,   golden    amber.       Mr.  Adam 
Forsyth,    Brunswick    Nursery,     Stoke 
Newington,  also  sent  a  dozen  flowers 
of  fair  quality.      Mr.   Rowe  also  took 
<  A  BRANCH.         the  ist  prize  for  6  large-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums,   distinct,    Mr.    Ooddard, 
gr.    to     H.    Little.    Esq.,    Cambridge 
Villa,    Twickenham,    being  2d.       The    same    order   of 
merit  was    also    observed    in    the    class  for    6  distinct 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums.     Mr.    Rowe's  plants  in   the 
first-named     collection    were    severely    trained    in     the 
conical  bush   form,    and   the  flowers    not   half  opened, 
whilst  those  from  Mr.  Goddard  were  grown  in  the  more 
natural  way  of  trees,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  on  clean 
stems,    and    for    the     most    part  well-flowered,     espe- 
cially   a    plant     of     aurea    multiflora.       The    Pompon 
varieties  were   so    backward   as    to  require    no    further 
comments.  .,  In  the  class  for  9  decorative  berried  plants, 
in    pots,    distinct,  '  there     was     but     a    poor    display, 
the  principal  things  shown  being  Cotgneasters,  Solanun.s. 
and  Ardisias,  whilst  one  exhibitor  staged  a  dwarf  Orange, 
tree   on  which  were  two  fmit  I— a  beautiful  berried  plant, 
certainly.      First-class     Certificates     were     awarded     to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Sedum  acre  elegans, 
a  dwarf,  vigorous-growing,  greenish  white  variety,   that 
will  be  very  useful  as  an  edging  plant,  and  an  acquisition 
for  covering  the  prominent  points  of  rockwork  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Green,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Saunders.  Esq.,  for  Lomatophyllum 
Sandersii,  a  green  leaved  species,  margined  with  reddish 
spines  ;  and  Billbergia  chlorosticta,  a  beautifully  marked 
species  from  Brazil,  the  leaves  being  of_a  deep  bronz;-  '-"'■ 
Apple  tree  '  spotted  and  mottled  \viih_gri 


that  of  the  Vi 
Bard  had  applied 
IS.     Mr.  Bird  had 
lis  previous  success 


voted  to  Mr.  Chatl,  % 
Carshalton,  for  a  very  fine  speci 
about  4  feet  6  inches  through,  wh 
fernery  in  June  last,  and  was  S'.-i 
it  has  made  in  the  open  air ;  to  > 
a  collection  of  seedling  Gl.adiolu 
result  of, crossing  with  G._  cri 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  coloi: 
the  florist's  stand.-\rd.  Ihcy  v.:,: 


Special  Certificates 
[o    A.    Smee,     Esq  , 

of  Pteris  scaberuta, 
v.as  planted  in  a  hardy 
show  the  fine  growth 
-s.  Standish  SCO.,  for 
r^=l  nf  whirh  were  the 


r.ery. 


doubt,'   said    Mr.    Berkeley,. 


also    exhibited  presented  no 
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Alice  Wilson,  is  wonderfully 
vidual  flowers  more  resembli 
Gladiolus,  and  very  rich  in  c 
made  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  alpine  plants,  including  a  great  variety  of  Saxi- 
frages. The  same  exhibitors  also  sent  flowering  speci- 
mens, in  cutting  pots,  of  Bouvardia  Davisoni,  a  valuable 
new  hybrid,  having  the  white  flowers  of  B.  longiflora 
with  the  vigorous  growth  and  large  trusses  of  B.  Hogarthii 
It  will  be  a  fine  variety  for  cutting  for  bouquets  and  for 
decoration  in  winter.  Mr.  Kemmery,  gr.  to  E.  G-  Wrigley, 
Esq.,  Bury,  Lancashire,  sent  some  fine  cut  flowers  of 
Cattleyas,  La-lias,  Miltonias,  &c. 


Fruit  Committee." 

1  the  chair.— This  w.is  a 
nhanccd  by  the 


-G.   F. 


examples  of  which  were  exhibited. 
From  Mr.  C.  Lidgard,  .Mbion  Road,  Hammersmith, 
came  a  very  fine  and  well-grown  collection  of  Celery, 
including  Williams'  Matchless  Red,  Hooley's  Conqi 


Williams'  Matchless  Whit 
Knight's   New  Whit( 
Certificate  was  voted. 


Apple 


Manchester  Solid  Red,  and 
i,  and  to  which  a  Special 
ilar  award  was  also  made  to 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonard's 
Lee,  Horsham,  for  a  collection  of  autumn  fruit,  which 
included  cones  of  Pinus  Webbiana,  the  fruit  of  Cydonia 
japonica,  Siberian  Crabs,  and  the  pretty  little  yellow  Wax 
J.  Gavett,  Daventry,  for  a  splendid  single 
of  the  Gloria  Mundi  Apple,  grown  on  a  tree  three 
years  old,  in  California  ;  to  Mr.  Chaff  for  a  dozen  dishes  of 
well  grown  and  nicely  coloured  Apples ;  to  Mr.  Wells, 
Southend,  for  good  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  in  ground 
vineries,  the  latter  especially  being  very  good  ;  to  Mr. 
Rose,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  for  three  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  the  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine, 
which  weighed  in  the  aggregate  22|lb.,  and  which  were 
cut  from  plants  grown  from  rootless  suckers  planted  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870,  thus  confirming  a  statement  made  to  us 
by  that  excellent  Pine  grower,  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord 
Carrington,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  Pines  he  cut  were 
from  plants  not  exceeding  15  months  old  :  to  Mr.  Jacques, 
gr.  to  J.  C.  P.  Cunliff,  Esq..  Hooley  House,  Coulsdon, 
for  a  fine  single  fruit  of  Musa  sapientum,  cut  from  a  plant 
on  which  62  of  a  like  size  were  grown  ;  to  Mr.  Sage,  gr. 
to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  for  a  very  fine  fruit  oi 
Musa  Cavendishii,  weighing  46  lb.,  which,  however,  was 
not  fully  ripe  ;  and  to  Mr.  Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire,  for  three  ex- 
ceedingly well-finished  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  weighing  10  lb.  6  oz.,  of  which  it  was  said  there 
were  200  bunches  of  a  like  quality  in  the  same  house.  The 
specimens  shown  were  even  in  size,  regular  in  shape  of 
bunch,  with  well-proportioned  shoulders,  fine  in  berry,  and 
capitally  coloured.  The  house  from  which  they  were  cut 
must  be  a  grand  sight,  and  a  monument  of  credit  to  the 
successful  grower.  From  Mr.  J.  Powell,  Frogmore,  came 
seedling   Pear,    named   Premier,   rais,.,l    l,v   him,    and 


whic 


belie 


tribution.    The  fruit  sent  were  grown  <  ■  :,,.!, 

and  stated  to  be  smaller  than  umi  nd 

to  keep  in  good  condition  for  u--\c\  '  ■  '  ',.  :  tje. 
The  CommiUee  considered  it  "very  p:.  n  1  i  ;,  l.m  ,^  it 
was  rather  past  its  best,  requested  to  see  it  a:;. tin  another 
year.  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
sent  nice  examples  of  Telegraph  Cucumber,  and 
cf  a  variety  called  Major  Clarke's  Seedling,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  the  former  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able, but  a  fine  type  of  a  winter  Cucumber  for  all  that. 
Mr.  Frisby,  gr.  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Blankney, 
Lincolnshire,  sent  specimens  of  a  good  type  of  garnishing 
Kale ;  and  from  Mr.  Spary,  Chailey,  Lewes,  came  a  new- 
double-curled  variegated  Parsley.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son  had  examples  of  Xylaria  polvmorpha.  a  very 
curious,  but  not  very  rare.  Fungus  ;  and  !ilr.  J.  Cross,  gr. 
to  Sir  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Rendcourt,  Cirencester,  had 
specimens  of  Walcheren  and  'Veitch's  Giant  Cauliflower 
Mr.  C.  Brown,  gr.  to  D.  P.  Grenfel,  Esq.,  Springfield 
House,  Taplow,  exhibited  eight  dishes  of  Apples,  grown 
on  horizontal  cordons,  planted  in  November,  1869.  Mr 
C.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford,  Newbury,  had  a 
good  and  well-kept  dish  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavey  Plum, 
and  good  examples  of  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  Impdra- 
trice  Blue,  and  Golden  Drop  Plums,  came  from  Mr.  T 
Gardiner,  gr.  to  Col.  Astley,  Elsham  Hall,  Lincolnshire 
Mr.  Earley,  gr.  to  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Esq.,  Valentines, 
Ilford,  exhibited  specimens  of  Barley's  Defiance  Tomato, 
a  seedling  of  great  merit,  raised  by  him.  It  is  round  in 
shape,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  and  a  very  hea\-y 
cropper.  Mr.  Earley  had  during  the  summer  months  a 
row  of  single  plants  in  9-inch  pots  stood  01 
border.  When  transferred  to  a  shelf  in  a 
help  on  the  ripening  process,  the  shoots  ] 
appearance  more  of  ropes  of  Onions  than 
The  produce  of  one  of  these  plants  was  cut, 
no  less  than  42  lb.,  which  fact  speaks  for  itself  of 
ductive  character.  The  Committee  'considered  it  of  very 
high  promise,  but  adhered  to  their  rule  of  not  grantint'  a 
certificate  until  it  has  been  tried  at  Chiswick.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  prizes  offered  for  6  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears  brought  out  a  very  good  competition,  which  showed 
"""  '  point  of  quality  the  English  grower  is  nothing 
■ize  was  taken 
-  , .  .  Dogmersfield, 

Hants,  with  remarkablyfine  specimens  of  Beurre  Clairge.au 
ConseiUer  a  la  Cour,  Duchesse  d'.Vngouleme,  William's 
Pilmaston,  Duchesse  d'AngoulCme  (?),  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable,   and    Flemish    Beauty.      The   th 


in  the  aggregate  51b.  4  oz. ,  and  good  in  flavour ; 
Beurre  BacheUer,  from  a  pyramid,  weight  6  lb. 
3  oz.,  and  of  splendid  flavour;  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
trom  a  pyramid,  weight  4  lb.  3  oz.,  flavour  very 
good,  but  not  so  high  as  we  have  tasted  in  specimens 
from  Killerton  ;  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  from  a  pyramid, 
weight  4  lb.  3  oz.,  very  fine ;  Gansell's  Bergamot,  from  a 
pyramid,  weight  3  lb.  10  oz.,  and  very  fine  and  excellent 
in  flavour ;  and  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  from  a  west 
wall,  weight  3  lb.  15  oz. ,  and  excellent  in  flavour.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  gr.  to  F.  C.  Barker,  Esq.,  Leigh  Hill,  Essex, 
was  3d,  with  medium-sized  but  well-flavoured  examples  of 
Urbaniste,  Grand  Soleil,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Diel  and  Glou  Mor9eau.  Capital 
examples  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Sage,  Ashbridge, 
Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Mr.  Lumsden,  BloxholmHall, 
Mr.  Frisby,  Blankney,  Mr.  Chaff,  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
G.  Craddock,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  and  W.  Thompson,  Esq 
Clements,  near  Ilford.  For  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
s.emp,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  for  6  bunches 
of  Grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air  without  any  protection, 
impetition  was  not  so  interesting  as  last  year, 
1  the  examples  shown  were  by  no  means  inferior  in 
quality.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Norris,  Francis 
Court,  Broadclyst,  Devon,  nice  bunches  of  the  White 
Sweetwater,  and  very  well  ripened.  Mr.  J.  Tranter, 
Upper  Assenden,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  2d,  with  nice 
examples  of  the  same  variety.  Well  ripened  samples  of 
the  same  kind  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Garland,  Mr.  J. 
Hepper,  The  Elms,  Acton,  and  Mr.  T.  Bellworthy,  a 
garden  labourer  at  Killerton. 

The   principal  feature   amongst   the   Potatos  was   the 
competition   for  the    prizes    offered    by    Messrs.   James 

Main  Crop,  and  for  the  three  best  collections,  to  include 
Carter's  Ashtop  Fluke,  Cambridgeshire  Kidney,  Red- 
skinned  Flourball,  and  Carter's  Main  Crop.  The  best 
dish  of  the  first-named  was  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Frisby. 
It  is  a  red  pebble-shaped  tuber,  possessing  much  quality, 
and  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birkenhead.  In  outline  and  smoothness  of  skin 
it  possesses  all  the  merits  of  the  approved  types,  and  is 
easily  recognisable  by  the  white  spots  which  are  evenly 
distributed  over  its  surface.  When  cooked  in  a  steamer, 
with  its  "jacket"  on  (as  all  Potatos  should  be),  it  turned 
out  white  and  mealy,  fine  in  texture,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  The  best  collection  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lumsden,  who  staged  very  good  samples  of  51  varie- 
ties, including  those  above  named,  a  number  of 
the  leading  .\merican  kinds,  and  a  nice  dish  of  Paxton's 
Wonder,  a  pebble-shaped  round,  smooth  in  outline,  good 
in  quality,  and  one  of  the  earliest  with  Mr.  Lumsden. 
The  2d  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Ross,  with  23  dishes 
of  well  grown  tubers,  though  many  of  the  varieties  were 
of  the  roughest  description.  The  next  best  collection 
came  from  Mr.  Frisby,  which  included  42  varieties.  For 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Dean,  seedsman, 
Ealing,  came  in  ist,  with  a  collection  of  36  varieties,  clean 
and  well  grown,  and  including  most  of  the  improved 
kinds  raised  by   .Mi.    irun.     Mr.    Lumsden  came  in  2d 


style  is  agreeable,  clear,  concise,  and  as  free  from  use- 
less verbiage  as  the  veriest  stickler  could  desire.  We 
heartily  commend  the  book  to  ail  young  gardeners  or 
with  the  French  language. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

The  relative  value  of  the  new  Large-flowered 
or  Show  Pel.\rgomums  of  the  present  year  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words — they  are  among  the  most  suc- 
cessfal  of  the  floral  products  of  the  season.  They  rank 
high  up  in  the  list  of  new  flowers  of  the  year,  and  so 
fine  in  character  and  grand  in  development  were  some  of 
them,  that— were  not  the  florist's  art  one  of  illimitable 
achievements — it  might  be  supposed  the  7ieplus  ultra  of 
perfection  had  been  reached.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
moving  finger  writes  its  lines  of  fresh  beauty,  and 
having  written,  moves  on  again,  now  resting,  and  always 
producing  inconceivable  pictures  of  luminous  splendour. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Foster  that  the  chief  honours  of  the  year 
must  be  awarded.  That  ten  First-class  Certificates 
should  be  given  to  flowers  of  his  own  raising  in  one  year, 
is  something  almost  unprecedented.  The  gratification 
derived  from  watching  the  gradual  unfolding  of  these 
beautiful  flowers — and  who  can  conceive  what  pains 
have  gone  into  the  rearing  of  any  one  of  them  ? — 
far  outweighs  their  commercial  value  multiplied  many 


I  the  ( 


nentioned,  and  > 

collections  were  .il 

.,  ,;.  .v.;!  !.■,  Ml,  Garland  and  an  exhi- 

Jitor  whose  name 

v.a.   iiul    -ioj„.      .Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

also  exhibited  a 

arge   coUcclion   of    vegetables,    which 

ncluded  very  fine 

samples  of  the  Long  Surrey  Carrot, 

Carter's  Short-top  .Six-weeks  Turnip,  and  a  good 
of  their  improved  Brussels  Sprouts,  which  have  the  merit 
of  hearting-in  firmly  whilst  others  are  growing  into  leaf,  as 
is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  this  season.  With  them  were 
also  some  good  specimens  of  their  Drumhead  Savoy,  very 
large  and  hearted-in  very  solidly  ;  several  varieties  of 
Beet,  58  varieties  of  Potatos,  including  most  of  the  new 
American  vaneties  ;  and  a  very  fine  assortment  of  Onions. 
A  Special  Certificate  was  awarded. 


esented  the 
)f  Toniatos. 
eighed 


:  gathered  from  bu 
the  latter  ones  from  wall  trees  on 
were  truly  beautiful  examples,  fine 
and  A  x  in  flavour.  The  dish  of  F 
much  attention  on  account  of  their  fine 
colour,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect  we  never 
The  2d  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Garland,  gr. 
Dyke-Acland,  Bart.,  whose  fruit  nearly  always 
in  the  prize  list.  On  this  occasion  he'li. 
Clairgeau,    gathered    from    a    pyramid,    and 


ree  hrst-named 
ince  stock,  and 
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ish  Beauty  attracted 
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Botias  of  §00hs. 

L'Art  de  Greffer,  &c.  Par  Charles  Baltet.  (The  Art 
of  Grafting,  &c.)  Paris  :  Masson.  Pp.  320,  fig. 
This  is  a  plain  and  practical  treatise  on  the  various 
methods  of  grafting,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Little 
is  said,  either  as  to  the  history  of  the  process — a  well- 
worn  subject — or  as  to  the  physiological  questions  in- 
volved. Very  numerous  methods  are  alluded  to,  and 
many  more,  we  have  no  doubt,  might  be  added.  Some 
of  these  seem  to  be  mere  matters  of  fancy,  and  to 
possess  no  special  advantages  of  their  own,  though  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  would  gladly  have  had  the 
benefit  of  M.  Baltet's  experience  in  somewhat  greater 
detail.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  instance,  that 
any  notable  advantage  can  be  derived  from  grafting  a 
cutting  of  an  Aucuba  on  to  another  cutting,  and 
letting  the  processes  of  adhesion  and  root  making 
go  on  in  both  cuttings  at  the  same  time.  The  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  of  plants  in  the  matter  of  grafting 
is  a  subject  requiring  much  more  extensive  investigation 
than  it  has  yet  had  ;  and,  as  the  physiological  infor- 
mation sought  by  this  means  could  not  be  obtained 
without  much  valuable  practical  information  being  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time,  we  earnestly  hope  some  of  our 
readers  with  the  requisite  means  and  leisure  will  take 
up  the  subject.  The  discovery  of  suitable  stocks  for 
fruit  trees,  Sc,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  an 
experimenter  could  turn  his  attention  to,  as  it  would 
often  enable  him  even  to  set  cUmatal  rigours  at  defi- 
ance. M.  Baltet's  little  book  is  most  serviceable  for 
practical  purposes,  and  more  especially  for  the  eighth 
^'Tlion,  wherein  he  gives  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs 
t  i  1;  ■  1  for  this  mode  of  propagation,  the  best  known 
,  ihe  most  suitable  method  to  employ,  the  season, 
II  ;  I'ici  details  which  we  know  not  where  to  find 
.'inMlily  in  any  other  easily  accessible  work.     The 


Arranged  alphabetically,  Mr.  Foster's  flowers  come 
in  the  following  order  : — Achievement,  lilac-rose  lower 
petals,  with  bold  maroon  spot  on  the  upper  petals,  and 
edged  with  lilac,  and  having  a  large  white  centre ;  a 
fine  flower,  of  splendid  quality  and  extra  form.  Blue 
Bell,  a  strikingly  novel  flower,  lower  petals  pale  bluish 
purple  ;  glossy  black  spot  in  top  petals  margined  with 
purplish-rose,  and  clear  white  throat.  Caisar,  a  bright 
looking  painted  flower  of  fine  form  ;  lower  petals 
crimson,  stained  with  dark  maroon,  dark  maroon  top 
petals,  and  %  margin  of  crimson,  Charlemagne,  soft 
salmon-peach  lower  petals,  with  small  maroon  spot  on 
the  upper  petals,  and  broad  margin  of  bright  rosy  pink  ; 
large  white  centre  ;  stout,  large,  and  of  fine  form. 
Chieftain,  clear  rose  lower  petals,  dark  maroon  top 
petals,  and  margin  of  shaded  rose  ;  bold  white  throat, 
"ne  form,  and  splendid  truss.  Conquest,  rosy  scarlet 
3wer  petals,  with  small  maroon  spots  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  broad  edge  of  purple  ;  a  bright  and  showy 
flower  of  fine  quality.  Pompey,  warm  orange  lower 
petals,  maroon  top  petals  margined  with  fiery  orange, 
clear  white  throat  :  a  large,  rich-looking  flower,  of  the 
finest  form.  Prelate,  lower  petals  shaded  purplish 
maroon,  glossy  blac*k  top  petals,  with  narrow  purple, 
margin  and  white  thread  ;  a  handsome  and  bold  flower. 
Royal  Bride,  delicate  soft  salmon-pink  lower  petals, 
and  large  white  throat  ;  maroon  spot  on  top  petals, 
margined  with  lively  violet-rose  ;  a  fine  and  attractive 
variety.  Lastly,  Rubens,  rosy  purple  lower  petals, 
and  clear  white  throat ;  maroon  spot  on  top  petals  ;  a 
medium-sized  and  attractive  flower.  Mr.  Hoyle 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Zephyr,  having 
heavily  painted  crimson  lower  petals,  and  black  top 
petals,  narrowly  margined  with  a  thin  edge  of  crimson  : 
fine  form  and  substance,  and  splendid  truss.  Imperator 
is  aiich  dark  flower,  having  narrow  lower  petals,  and 
glossy  black  top  petals,  with  a  thin  regular  edge  of 
1.  Ada  (Beck)  also  received  a  First-class  Cerlifi- 
Fhe  flower  has  deep  pink  lower  petals,  and  bold 
broat,  dark  top  petals,  irregularly  margined  with 
bright  rose,  finely  formed,  and  of  good  substance. 
Forcing  Pelargonium  Enterprise  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  received  a  Second- 
class  Certificate  ;  this  has  white  petals,  much  fringed  on 
the  edges,  with  a  very  dark  blotch  on  each  ;  good  habit, 
and  very  free.  Messrs.  Foster  &  Hoyle's  flowers  will 
as  usual  be  distributed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough. 

No  new  fancy  Pelargonium  has  come  to  the  fore 
during  the  same  period.  All  the  other  sections  are 
constantly  receiving  additions,  more  or  less  valuable, 
but  the  fancy  varieties  are  augmented  very  slowly  in 
comparison.  There  is  no  doubt  a  reason  for  this,  and 
ere  long  new  forms  of  the  Ladies'  Pelargonium  will  be 
forthcoming,  for  past  experience  proves  there  can  be  no 
standing  still  in  the  march  of  improvement.  R,  D. 


On  the  night  of  the  ist  instant  died,  full  of  years, 
William  Ba.vter,  formerly  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Oxford.  Better  known  to  a  former  generation 
to  the  present,  Mr.  Baxter's  reputation  as  a  gar- 
r  and  a  botanist  lias  been  to  the  present  race  a 
tradition  of  the  past  rather  than  a  fact  of  the  present. 
INIr.  Baxter  was  appointed  to  the  Botanic  Garden  as 
long  ago  as  1S13,  and  retired  in  favour  of  his  son,  Mr. 
""  H.  Baxter,  the  present  holder  of  the  oflice,  some 
20  years  since.  In  1S17  he  was  admitted  as  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  in  this  present 
month  he  sank  to  his  rest  in  his  84th  year.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  illustrated  work 
on  British  botany,  and  that  he  distributed,  many  years 
ago,  specimens  of  leaf  Fungi,  we  shall  probably  be 
saying  as  much  as  is  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  readers  of  Mr.  Baxter's  career.  Those  few,  how- 
ever, who  were  privileged  to  know  him,  even  in  his 
declining  years,  would  feel  with  us  that  to  let  such  a 
man  pass  to  his  grave  with  but  the  bare  record  of  the 
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fact  would  be  to  commit  a  great  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  one  whom  modesty  and  diffidence  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, in  spite  of  his  great  talent  as  an  observer. 

When  Mr.  Baxter  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  O.xford,  Botany  had  sunk  to  its 
lowest  level ;  Sherard,  Dillenius,  and  Sibthorp  belonged 
to  the  past.  Dr.  Williams,  who  held  the  chair  in  the 
early  part  of  Baxter's  curatorship,  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  an  amiable  man,  but  added  nothing  to 
botanical  science ;  and  for  practical  instruction  in 
botany  the  undergraduates  of  that  day  had  recourse  to 
the  teachings  of  Mr.  Baxter.  Among  his  pupils  were 
many  men  who  subsequently  distinguished  themselves 
in  various  ways,  and  some  of  whom,  such  as  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Chichester,  kept  up  their  acquaintance 
with  their  instructor  up  to  recent  times.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  career  that  Mr.  Baxter  edited  his 
"  British  Botany,"  a  work  in  several  volumes,  devoted 
to  the  description  and  illustration  of  British  plants. 
The  illustrations  are  of  unequal  merit,  but  the  amount 
of  information  accumulated  is  extremely  large,  and 
bears  witness,  not  only  to  great  shrewdness  of  percep- 
tion and  accuracy  of  observation,  but  to  indefatigable 
zeal  and  labour.  But  it  was  in  Cryptogamic  botany 
that  Mr.  Baxter  specially  excelled  ;  in  this  proving 
himself  a  worthy  compeer  of  his  fellow  labourers — 
Dawson-Turner,  Borrer,  Purton,  and  others.  Even 
to  comparatively  late  years,  Mr.  Baxter  retained,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  his  knowledge  of  Mosses  and 
Epiphyllous  Fungi,  gained  at  a  time  when  the  number 
of  students  in  those  departments  of  botany  in  this 
country  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  acquired  before  the  compound  microscope  had 
become  the  valuable  instrument  it  now  is.  But  Mr. 
Baxter  did  not  allow  his  botanical  pursuits  to  interfere 
with  his  practical  duties.  It  is  on  record  that  he  made 
great  changes  for  the  better  in  the  garden,  raised  its 
level  so  that  it  was  no  longer  flooded,  and  stored  it 
with  rare  plants  to  an  extent  that  rendered  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  time. 
The  number  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  of  British 
plants  under  cultivation  under  Mr.  Baxter's  manage- 
ment was,  considering  the  restricted  space  at  his 
command,  greater  than  that  in  almost  any  other 
establishment  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious — he  knew  plants,  and  loved  them. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Williams,  in  1834,  Dr. 
Daubeny  was  elected  to  the  professorship,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  still  further  to  improve,  and, 
indeed,  remodel  the  garden.  So  eager  was  the  Pro- 
fessor to  commence  operations,  and  so  anxious  was  the 
Curator  to  carry  out  his  views,  that,  as  we  have  heard, 
on  the  very  first  night  of  his  appointment,  the  Professor 
and  Curator,  lanthorn  in  hand,  proceeded  to  the  garden, 
and  then  and  there  projected  much  of  the  alterations 
that  were  subsequently  carried  into  effect,  and  which, 
with  modifications  introduced  by  the  present  Curator, 
have  rendered  the  Oxford  garden,  for  its  limited  size, 
so  complete  an  establishment.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  unduly  protracted  labours  induced  those  aggravated 
attacks  of  mental  depression  under  which  at  various 
times  Mr.  Baxter  suffered,  but  from  which  he  had  of 
late  years  completely  recovered. 

Mr.  Baxter  was,  we  believe,  in  the  receipt  of  a 
trifling  pension  from  the  University — in  amount,  unless 
we  are  mistaken,  quite  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  the 
recipient,  and  unworthy  the  liberality  of  a  rich  univer- 
sity. In  this  particular  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Baxter's 
retiring  habit  acted  prejudicially  to  his  interest.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  no  one  ever  came  in  contact  with  him 
without  being  impressed  by  his  amiable  disposition,  his 
great  knowledge,  extraordinaiy  memory,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  oblige.  Mr.  Baxter  had  accumulated  an 
extensive  library  of  botanical  works,  which  we  presume 
will  now  be  dispersed. 


THE    WEATHER. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF 
DIFFERENT  STA  TIONS. 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Oct,  28, 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  NOUSES. 
Orchidaceous  plants  in  general  should  now  be  induced 
by  the  gentlest  means  possible  to  settle  down  to  rest. 
In  instances  where  young  growths  are  being  made,  or 
pseudobulbs  are  not  freely  swollen  out,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent,  if  they  are  of 
primary  importance  to  the  plant,  but  not  otherwise.  No 
plant  should  be  kept  at  this  season  in  a  state  of  excitement 
or  activity,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Attend 
particularly  to  any  symptoms  of  drip  that  may  occur,  as 
it  often  does  at  this  time,  through  the  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  the  glass.  The  least  drip,  as  is  well 
known,  which  falls  upon  the  delicate  leaves  of  some 
Orchids,  such,  for  instance,  as  Phalanopsids,  is  certain 
to  cause  them  much  injury.  The  temperature  in  the 
Aerides-hoiise,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian- 
house,  should  not  exceed  58°  by  night  or  68°  by  day. 
In  the  cool  Orchid,  or  Mexican-house,  48°  will  now  be 
ample  by  night,  whilst  an  increase  to  58°  will 
meet  all  their  requirements  by  day.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  plants  in  both  houses  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  those  plants  which  are  decidedly  at  rest 
should  occupy  positions  in  the  driest  part  of  either 
structure  ;  and  that  where  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  evergreen  and  deciduous  Orchids,  it  should 
be  done,  so  that  the  truly  deciduous  ones  may 
not  only  be  kept  apart  from  their  associates,  but  be 
forced,  even  by  somewhat  harsh  means,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  leaves.  The  only  secret,  in  regard  to 
blooming  deciduous  Orchids  efficiently,  is  to  thoroughly 
ripen  off  the  young  pseudobulbs,  and  to  cause  them  to 
perform  their  other  natural  functions  without  lossof  time. 
The  successful  cultivator  knows  too  well  what  a  mistaken 
kindness  it  is  to  maintain  upon  such  plants  the  young 
leaves  of  the  current  season's  formation  beyond  thenatural 
period,  that  is,  away  into  the  winter  months.  Even  by 
withholding  water  from  the  roots  altogether  some  kinds 
will  scarcely  go  to  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat 
close  humid  atmosphere  to  a  certain  extent  maintaining 
them.  Hence  the  need  to  resort  to  a  somewhat  extreme 
cold  temperature.  Take  Dendrobitims  as  examples, 
and  notably  D.  jiobile,  which  seldom  blooms  more  pro- 
fusely, or  produces  finer  flowers,  than  when  wintered  in 
a  dry  corner  of  an  ordinary  cool  greenhouse.  In 
my  remarks  upon  Chrysanthctnums  last  week  a  letter 
was  transposed,  and  materially  altered  the  meaning  I 
wished  to  convey.  I  said  that  owing  to  the  "frim" 
(which  in  gardening  phraseology  is  a  synonym  for 
flourishing)  growth  these  plants  had  made,  they  could 
not  be  anticipated  to  stand  much  severe  weather,  and 
so  should  be  protected  —  not  that  they  had  made  a 
*'firm"  growth,  as  such  a  growth  would  withstand 
many  vicissitudes  of  weather.  The  cultivator  of  plants 
should  now  bear  in  mind  that  his  greatest  advancing 
enemy  is  damp,  and  that  its  most  natural  antidote  is 
fresh  air,  which  should  be  given  with  all  possible 
abundance,  at  every  opportunity  that  occurs.  When 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  has 
to  be  wintered  in  one  house,  such  for  instance  as 
Heaths  and  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  each  requiring 
different  and  very  distinct  treatment,  it  will  be  advisable 


always  to  separate  them  from  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  by  placing  the  hard-wooded  subjects  at  the 
driest,  and  the  soft-wooded  ones  at  the  coolest  and 
dampest  end  of  each  house,  where  the  necessary  amount 
of  moisture  can  be  allotted  them  with  perfect  immunity 
from  direct  injurious  consequences  to  the  others.  A 
few  of  the  finest  plants  of  Primulas,  double  and  single, 
which  may  not  be  showing  flower  prominently,  would 
be  benefited  by  a  moderate  shift  into  a  light  porous 
soil.  In  potting  them  at  this  time  press  the  soil  more 
firmly  around  the  roots  than  previously,  which  will  be 
beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  very  important 
in  all  efforts  at  successful  plant  growing  to  take  care 
that  too  much  artificial  heat  be  not  used  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

In  regard  to  the  protection  of  Pine-pits  during  only 
moderately  cold  periods  and  onward  through  the  more 
severe  winter  weather,  always  have  resort  to  external 
coverings  of  mats  or  other  similar  materials.  By 
rolling  these  over  the  lights  at  dusk,  and  removing 
them  early  in  the  morning,  we  not  only  retain  the 
latent  heat  of  each  day,  but  maintain  besides  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  warmth  throughout  the  night,  at  the 
same  time  obviating  a  great  outlay  of  fuel.  I  scarcely 
need  add  that  two  thicknesses  of  mats  are  better  than 
one,  and  that  the  use  of  them  does  not  entail  nearly  so 
much  expenditure  as  the  fuel  so  saved  would  have 
amounted  to  were  it  used  as  the  alternative.  Forward 
successionals  or  spring-fruiting  plants,  though  no  check 
should  be  allowed,  must  now  have  the  temperature 
brought  down  with  a  firm  hand  to  a  mean  as  near  to 
63°  as  possible.  Actual  fruiters,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  a  mean  of  from  73°  to  75°,  according  to  their 
previous  treatment  and  the  time  when  the  fruit  are 
required  ripe.  Push  forward  by  all  legitimate  means 
the  final  ripening  of  late  Grapes  before  the  worst  season 
for  so  doing  arrives.  Pot  Vines  for  successional 
forcing  should  have  the  pots  now  placed  in  a 
position  where  no  injury  can  accrue  from  frost.  It 
will  be  as  well  also  to  so  place  them  that  they  do 
not  become  too  wet  at  the  roots.  Continue  the 
removal  of  all  leaves  from  vineries  going  to  rest  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible,  and  so  by  maintaining  a  pure 
wholesome  atmosphere  help  forward  the  final  ripening 
process.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  great  importance 
of  early  pruning,  yet  would  again  suggest  that  this 
process  be  undertaken  in  regard  to  all  such  as  the 
above,  which  are  intended  for  forcing  as  early  as 
possible,  the  wood  being  properly  ripened  and  the  sap 
moderately  at  rest. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Remove  immediately  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves 
from  Vines  against  walls.  Fig  trees,  &c. ,  and  brush  over 
all  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  to  which  the 
foliage  still  adheres  too  tenaciously.  Just  "  wisp  "  the 
branches  upward  with  a  neat  broom,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  become  detached 
without  using  such  an  amount  of  violence  as  is  likely 
to  injure  the  buds.  Let  all  fruit  be  gathered  without 
further  delay,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  Fruit-room 
as  dry  as  possible,  by  an  admission  of  fresh  air 
periodically,  closing  the  windows  or  other  means  of 
ventilation  by  night  and  during  foggy  periods  when  the 
air  is  greatly  surcharged  with  moisture.  See  to  the 
mulching  of  all  young  trees  planted  during  the  past 
spring  and  autumn,  and  restake  standards  of  any  kind 
before  the  winter  winds  with  heavy  snow  and  rain 
arrives.  Make  every  preparation  for  planting  young 
trees,  by  trenching  and  manuring  the  necessary  space 
around  the  centres  wherever  they  are  to  be  planted, 
taking  care  to  elevatie  the  exact  position  sufficiently  to 
insure  the  trees  being  set  slightly  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground  when  the  soil  has  settled  down  per- 
manently. It  is  customary  to  manure  Strawberry 
plants  at  this  time,  but  being  a  convert  to  spring 
mulching  for  such  things,  I  say — don't. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  autumn- 
planted  spring-flowering  plants  to  hoe  carefully  amongst 
them  at  this  time,  choosing  a  fine  drying  day  for  the 
operation.  Especially  would  I  recommend  that  out- 
door Alpine  Auriculas  be  so  treated,  after  being  first 
divested  of  any  decayed  foliage  that  may  adhere  to 
them.  Remove  suckers  which  may  continue  to  form 
from  frame  Neapolitan  and  other  Violets,  and  break  up 
the  surface  soil  a  little  amongst  them.  Any  of  these 
latter  which  may  show  flower-buds  freely  should  also 
on  a  fine  day  have  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure. 
Every  kind  of  semi-hardy  plants  maintained  under  the 
protection  of  ordinaiy  cold  frames  should  have  the 
freest  possible  supply  of  air.  Take  up  any  choice 
stools  of  Hollyhocks,  and  pot  them  for  sheltering  in  a 
cool  frame.  Cut  down  Dahlias  and  all  herbaceous 
plants  which  have  ceased  to  be  ornamental,  and  by 
repeated  use  of  the  lake  and  broom  lighten  the  ground 
of  the  falling  leaves  to  forward  the  final  efforts  at 
collecting  them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Broccoli,  which  is  growing  very  strongly,  will  be  far 
better  taken  up  and  laid  with  the  heads  to  the  north, 
placing  soil  nearly  up  to  the  collar  of  the  plants.  Take 
uproots  o(  Seaiale,  the  foliage  on  which  is  ripened,  and 
put  them  in  the  Mushroom-house  or  some  warm  place 
away  from  the  light.  Asparagus  plants  should  also  be 
taken  up  and  planted  on  the  hotbeds  already  prepared, 
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a.  lately  suggested,  taking  care  not  to  have  too  violent 
a  heat  at  the  outset,  as  it  oft-times  causes  the  supporting 
roots  to  rot  away.    IK  E. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Books:  OldStihscribci;  Inzrnicss.   Kemp's  "How  to  Lay 

Out  a  Garden." 
C'AKKOT  GKin  :  Siihscril'ci:  The  refuse  lime  from  gas- 


works  is  considered 
ground  affected  will 
mixed  with  salt,  max 

to  be 
this 
aUo 

an  elScacious  application 
grub.     Soot,  either  alone 
be  beneficially  employed. 
^  :   "  How  shall  I  destroy 

!ii'  '1  :ire  making  great  ha\ 

of  the  gr 

iss  re ..  : 

Fungi  :  A. 


We 


name  six  sorts  at  a  timn  only.  Plea 
this  in  future.  i.  Lactarius  uvidus.  poisonous  ; 
Russula  furcata,  poisonous ;  3,  Agaricus  phalloid 
poisonous  :  4.  A  rubescens.  edible ;  5.  A.  mus' 
rius,    poisonous  ;     6,    Lactarius    blennius,    poisonoi 

7,  L.  turpis,  poisonous ;  8,  L.  torminosus, 
9.  Agaricus  fascicularis,  poisonous ;  10, 
(smali)  ;  rr,  A.  laccatus  ;  12,  A.  rimosus ;  13,  A.  pas- 
cuus  ;  14,  Hygrophorus  psittacinus  ;  15,  Agaricus  sub- 
lateritius  ;  16,  A.  ceruginosus,  poisonous  ;  17,  Hygro- 
phorus virgineus,  edible  ;  iS,  Boletus  edulis,  edible  ; 
19,  Polyporus  chioneus ;  20,  Lactarius  quietus;  21, 
Agaricus  bulyraceus  ;  22,  A.  infundibuliformis,  var.  ; 
23.  A.  mutabilis  ;  24.  A.  procerus,  edible ;  25,  A.  ruti- 
lans  (large).    W.  G.  S. 

F6ngus  on  Pe.'IR  Leaves:  G.  IV..  Trumpington. 
Roestelia  cancellata  :  burn  all  the  leaves  immediately. 
M.  J.  P. 

Fungus  on  Pear  Roots  :  J.  A.  P.  The  affection  of 
your  Pear  roots  is  very  curious.  The  Fungus  on  them 
appears  to  be  quite  new.  A  further  report  will  be  given 
when  there  has  been  time  to  study  it.  AI.  J.  B, 

Gallon  Hawthorn:  If.  W.  The  specimens  sent  are 
the  leaf-roses  inhabited  by  the  larva;  of  Cecidomyia 
cratiT^gi.  Have  you  any  hedge  infested  with  them  ? — if 
so,  when  you  shear  it,  be  careful  to  burn  the  clippings ; 
the  tly  is  difticult  to  get  rid  of,  when  once  it  is  firmly 
established.    Alb.  M. 

Gesnera  exoniensts  :  Florist.  The  particulars  which 
you  give  are  so  meagre  that  we  can  only  surmise  your 
non-success  in  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant  to  be 
due  either  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  amount  of  heat 
during  their  growing  period,  or  that  you  have  not 
afforded  a  proper  season  of  rest.  Start  the  plants  into 
growth  as  early  as  convenient  in  February,  and  as  soon 
as  they  commence  growing  actively,  push  them  along 
vigorously  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  from  70" 
to  75°,  though  from  5°  to  10°  more  would  be  better. 
Do  not  syringe  them  overhead  whilst  growing,  but  rely 
riljnn  a  good  supply  of  atmospheric  humidity  to  furnish 
the  superficial  moisture  required.  Immediately  the 
plants  show  a  tendency  to  ripen  off,  commence  to  limit 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  so  decrease  it  that 
when  the  foIi.age  actually  dies  down,  a  little  latent  mois- 
ture only  will  remain  in  the  soil.    IK  E. 

Glass  for  N'inerils  :  Thomas  Green.  We  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  use  of  coloured  glass  for  vineries,  so 
cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  any  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  we  should  be  inclined,  howc\er,  to  prefer  plain, 
inasmuch  as  all  coloured  substances  tend  to  subdue  the 
light.  This  has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  the  ease  of 
green  glass  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  And  Vines, 
above  all  other  plants,  seem  to  enjoy  the  full  and  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  or  light  on  them. 

Laving  Tiles:  7jni.  The  plan  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Maw  is  to  lay  as  evenly  as  possible  a  bed  of 
concrete,  composed  of  one  part  of  finely  riddled  quick- 
lime and  three  of  gravel,  or  an  even  layer  of  bricks  or 
flag-stones  will  serve  as  a  foundation.  We  cannot 
rjcommend  you  to  be  content  with  merely  levelling  the 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Alexander  Cramb.  Your  Pear  is 
Brown  Beurre— an  exceedingly  fine  sample. — George 
Frost.  Peors :  2.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  3,  Passe 
Colmar  ;  4,  5,  and  6,  Bemri  Did  ;  8,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme;  10,  Old  Crassane.— 7.  H.  K  Pears:  i, 
Chaumontel  ;  2,  Hacon's  Incomparable  ;  3,  Colmar 
d'Aremberg  ;  4,  White  DoyenncS  ;  5,  Autumn  Colmar ; 
6,  Reurr(5Uiel.  — 7.  H.  Apple:  Golden  Noble.— 7.; otm 
Carter.  Pear:  Not  known— very  bad  quality.—^.  J3. 
Peart:  i,  Beum5  Diet  ;  2,  4.  6,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Ur- 
baniste  ;  5,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;    7,  Beurr^  Bosc ; 

8,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  9,  Chaumontel ;  10,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont.— //.  H.  Pears  :  i,  12,  Beurr^  Diel ;  2, 
Beurre  Ranee  ;  3,  Beurri5  Bosc  ;  4,  Knight's  Monarch  ; 

5,  Deurr(5  de  Capkaumont ;  6,  11,  Easter  Beurrd  :  7, 
White  Dovenne  ;  10,  Glou  Morfeau.— C  R.  Apple: 
Yellow  Bellefteur.  Pears:  i,  Easter  Beurre;  3,  Marie 
Louise  ;  4,  Beurre  Ranee  ;   5,  Triomphe  de  jodoigne  ; 

6,  quite  rotten;  7,  Beurri  d'Amanlis. — A.  F.  B., 
Somerset,  sends  us  50  (fifty)  specimens  of  Pears  to 
name !  We  propose  to  distribute  them  among  our 
friends,  for  the  benefit  of  their  youngsters,  as  it  must 
be  obvious  to  any  one  but  "A.  F.  B."  that  it  is  per- 
fectly unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can,  with  our 
multifarious  duties  to  other  subscribers,  give  the  requi- 
site time  and  attention  to  r 
rule  for  years  has  been  to  1 
Next  time,  perhaps,  "A. 
some  fee  with  his  5;o  Pears. 

NAMES     OK     I'LANrs  :      7. 


I  many  varieties.  Our 
ix  varieties  at  a  time, 
will  forward  a  hand- 


tichum   aculeatum 


lanica,  of  Lamarck,  a  plant  al 
of  I'V  gr.ncilis,  Lindley  ;  and  F. 
Pavon.  'It  h.ns  long  been  cultiv; 
however,   under  the  .  erroneous 


On- 


which  is  a  distinct  thing  entirely.— y.  Cocker.  2,  Callun 
vulgaris,  and  I,  its  var.  alba;  3,  Erica  stricta  (E.  coi 
sica)  ;  4,  E.  cinerea.— //.  Doubleday  (Epping).  Cosmo 
diversifolius,  Otto,  and,  we  suppose,  the  variety  atro 
sanguineus,  as  figured  in  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  5227 
a  plant  introduced  some  few  years  ago  by  Kir.  Thomson 
of  Ipswich,  from  Mexico. — A  Reader.  Dendrobiun 
chrysanthum.— ir.  S.,  Perth.  The  plant  you  senc 
is  Matricaria  inodora,  of  which  we  have  previously,  01 
rare  occasions,  seen  double  flowers. 

Soot- WATER.      S.    would    feel    obliged    to    "  R.    T.' 
(P-  1358)  if  he  would    be  so  good  as  to  say  how  he 
makes  such  clear  soot-water  in  so  short 
will  not  stain  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Zamia  plumosa,  &c.  :  F.  H.  We  cannot  tell  you.  It 
is  a  question  for  our  advertising 

Catalogues  Received.— F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Roses  and  Hollyhocks.— Wm. 
Drummond  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of  Forest,  Ornamental, 
and  Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Conifera;,  &c.— William 
Urquhart  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  Ferns,  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. 

&  Co.-D.  a-K.  &  S.-T.  C.  C.-G.  H.  S.-T.  W, 

-J.    McD.— H.  &   S.— W.    C— T.    H.— J.    M.  — Amateur. 

D.  T.  F.-G.  S.-J.  T.-Rosarum  Hortus.-E.  M.-h  T.  B.- 


llarhels. 


We  have  but 
rates  have  been 
for  the  season  is  being 


COVEN T  GARDEN.— Nov.  3, 

but  little  alteration  to  report  here.     General 


intained,  and  a  fair 


Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  loo 


ekes,  perdoz.  1 
nli. purple,  per 


Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  per  1 
Pomegranates,  ea 


-16    Leeks,  per  bunch  ..02- 

Lettuces.perscore. .  a  6  - 

■301  Mushrooms,  p.  pott,  i  o  - 

-16     Onions,  per  bunch  ..04- 

■  z  o  I  Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..02- 

■  o  8  I  Radishes,  per  bunch  02- 
•60    Scakale,  per  punnet  30- 

-  2  o  I  Shallots,  per   lb.    ..08- 
-161  Spinach,  per  bushel  a  6  - 

-  I  o  I  Turnips,  p.  bunch..  04- 


—     Ridge,  p.  dox.' 
Potatos    (be^t  samples).  New  Round,  5^.  to  ts.  ;    Kidneys. 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

lyrAW    AND    CO.'S     patent.— Prices.    Printed 

Patterns  of  Orn'aincntat  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.         MAW  and  CO..  Eenthall  Works.  Brosclcv- 


lOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK 

nty  in      ng  an_._  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Comhill, 


Lgricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  1 
.ondon,  E.G.  ;  and  btcam  Plough  V 


W' 


letter,     givine    particulars     as     to    c; 
EDWARD  SANG  AND  SONS,  Nursi 


xaldy. 


WANTED,  as  WORKING  GROUND  FOREMAN, 
for  a  Nursery  in  the  United  States,  a  steady,  active  voune 
Man— good  Buddcr  and  Grafter,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  Ni 
Work.  Single,  or,  if  married,  with  a  small  family.  Also,  a  J"' 
CLEKK— one  acquainted  with  Packing  small  Packages  of  St 
Plants  by  Post 


.  With  a  small  family.     Also",  a  J U nTo'ik 
quainted  with  Packing  small  Packages  of  Seeds  and 


aile,  Burncll,  Iluggins  &  Co., 


Street,  Loni 


„J-    S 


WANTED,  a  steady  single  MAN.  with  good 
character,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  Kitchen  Gardening. 
WaRcs  141-  per  week,  with  lodgings,  milk,  vegetables,  &c.— State  age 
to  T.  CARLTON,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  Surrey. 


REQUIRED,    the  SERVICES  of  FOUR  or  FIVE 
YOUNG  MEN    accustomed  to    Nursery  Work  and  Outdoor 
Propagating.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  W^l.  WOOD  and  SON, 


w 


ANTED,  in  a  Market  Garden,  a  Young  MAN,  to 
attend  to  the  Fires,  and  make  himsclfgenerallyuseful.— Apply, 
E"p'olt'omce!'A'iewo!fh',''v\'.'°''"^'  ^'"^  "'""    ''"  emp  oye   ,    10 


W^ 


.  Mr.  WAUGH, 


required.— Address, 


To  Nursery  Foremen. 

WANTED,    a  good    SECOND    M.\N,    who   under- 


Seed  WarehoiiseTnan, 

IXrAN'TI'-n       lor     ;,      lii.'r.     !■,-,, itnnnl     Hniisn     in     thn 


WANTED,  as  WAREHOUSEMAN,  and  to  tak< 
charge  of  Eight  or  Ten  Porters,  an  intelligent  Man,  accu» 
tomed  to  the  Agricultural  Seed  Trade.— Apply,  with  references,  lo  H., 
Messrs  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,   as  SHOPMAN,   a  your 
lomcd  to  the  Agricultural  Seed  Trade —A 
and  references,  to  H.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  6, 


g  Man,  accus- 

Apply,  staling  terms 
'  Leadenhall  Street. 


w 


ANIED,  for  a  London  Retail  Seed  Establishment, 

a  young  Man,  of  good  address,  as  SHOPMAN.-Must  have  a 

lugh    knowledge  of  ihe  Seed,   Bulb,    Fancy   Flower,   and    Plant 

_-    --<  _,    c__     ^^  J.  B  ,  12,  Lime  Terrace,  Kent 


xperience,  salary  expected,  &c., 


w 


wholesale. 
ANTED,    an    INVOICE    CLERK.-Must    be 

lUghly  conversant  with  the  London  Trade,  and  have  lilted 
lation.- Apply,  by  letter  only,  lo  C.  A.  S.,  26,  Maude  Koad, 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


E' 


HEN  DERSON  andSON,  Wellir 


t,  St.  John's  Wood,: 


GARDENERS.— Thomas  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, Dumfries,  can  recommend  a  few  good  MEN  in  WANT  of 
SITUATIONS,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  respecting 


ARDENER    (Head). -Age    37,    no    children; 

thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  generally.     Good 
cter.-W.  1,,  Pine  apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


/1AR 
Vj    all 


G 


ARDENER    (Head).— A  successful   Cultivator  of 

'■  kinds   of  Fruit,   Flowers,   and  Vegetables.       Wife  a  good 
!.        Good   character.— GARDENER,  5.   Cemetery   Street, 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  45.  married;  thoroughly 

^     acquainted   with  the   Management  of    Stove  and  Greenhouse 

nts.     Can  be  warmly  recommended  by  his  late  employer.— E.  T.  D., 

■    "-         Buildings.  E.C 


[ER  (Head),    age    45,    married,    family 

zrtiscr,  who  is  now  disengaged,  begs  to  offer  his 
bicman  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  pract 
htccn  years  in  last  situation.     Character  will  near 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;  possesses  a  very 
superior  knowledge  of  Tines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Mushrooms,  and  Orchard-house  ;  also  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  Flower  Garden;  a  firsi-class  Kitchen  Gardener.  Can 
Draw  Plans  and  Lay-out,  if  required.— Slate  particulars  to  T.  J.  G.» 
I'ost  Office,  Upper  'looting.  Surrey,  S.W. 


G 


ARDENER  (HEAD).~Age  30,  married;    thorough 

practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  including 
i,  \'ines.  Peaches,   Figs,  Melons,  Ferns.  Stove  and  Greenhouse 


Aji  ARDENER    (Head). —Middle-aged,    married,   no 


r"f^rtherpartk 


s  practically 
I  establishments  in  England,  and  has  been 


:  Management  of  extensive  Gardens  ; 


steady,  energetic,  and 
cumber  Growinf    -'  - 

---    -,    ,  -nd   Conservatory 

Meadow  Land  and  Stock.  If  required, 
and  Baking.  Sixteen  years'  good  refi 
Nursery,  Westcrham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where 
kept.-A  Ge     ■ 

Post  Office,  Scole,  Norlolk. 


kept.-A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  a  young  Man,  single, 
all  the  Forcing  Departments,  &c — A.  B.^ 


FOREMAN  (or  Head,  in  a  small  place).— Married; 
understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Five    years'    experience.      Excellent  character.- G.    " 


Ti^OREMAN. — Age  26.   thoroughly  practical;    under- 

X  stands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  in  all  its  branches,  including 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  First-class  character  from  present  and 
late  employers.— A.  T  .  Gardens,  Stackpole.  Pembroke. 


'.°Ti\l"fhe  Roy^J 


ESTATE  AGENT,  or  STEWARD  and  GARDENER. 
-Age   29;  has   Managed   with    success   a  Home    Farm  ot  5» 

Repairs  of  a  considerable  Landed  Estate;  is  a  tirst-class  Accountant, 
Correspondent,  &c.  Highest  references.- E.  F.,  Mr.  H.  Slater, 
High  Street,  IJltoxeter. 


( 


'"^ISI 


cod  deal  of  experience  in  Laying-out  and  Plar 
'leasure  Grounds.  References  Jrom  present  : 
-A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Devizes.  Wills. 


STEWARD    or     BAILIFF.  —  Married  ;     thoroughly 
experienced,  and  well  up  in  the  Management  of  I-and  and  Stock, 
■^     ■    ing,  &c.,  also  Measuring  of  Land  and  Timber.     No  objection  to 
d.    Good  testimonials  and  references.— A.  B  ,  Sudbury  Siding* 


X     Gardnurs'  ChnmicU  Office,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 
rn  RAVELLER     and     SH  O  PMAN.— Thoroughly 

,  5,  Holt  Street.  Edge  Hill.  Liverpool. 


S^i 


Seed  Trade. 
HOPMAN.— Age  28,  single;  ir  years'  e.xperienc 

s ;  part  knowledge  of  Plants.     No  objection  I 

IAN,  Post  Office,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne 


largest    I«ndon    Wholesale    Houses.— C.   C,  2,   Albert 
;  Road,  Hackney  Downs.  N. 


WAREHOUSEMAN,  in  Writing  and  E.>cecuting 
'  Orders— Af-c  26,  married;  desires  a  permanent  re-cn".ipt- 
London  preferred      Eight  years'  character.— J.  R.,  32,King^ 
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M'' 


R.  GAINSFORD.  Auctioneer,  Agricultural 

■ry,   Market  Gardening,  and  Agriculture,   bcRs   to   offer   his 


M 


R.  JAMES  FRASER,  Horticultural  and 
Agricui-tl'ral  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Maylands  Farm, 
>rd,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  ol  J.  &  J.  Frascr.  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


rOHN  MARTIN,  Drainage  and  Sewage  Engu 

'    undertakes  the  OVER  and  UNDERGROUND  APPLI/1 
r  the  UTILISATION  (Wet  or  Drj')  of  the  SEWAGE  of  Ti: 


ilONS,      Re.  ;     and     the      IRRIGATION      of     ESTATES, 
GARDENS,  FARMS.  &c  (singly  or  in  combination). 
J.  MARTIN.  Kincardine-on-Forth,  Scotland. 


Tredegar  Nurseiy,  Bow,  E. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession,  the  above, 
containing   NINE   GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  S:c  ;  also  150,00c 
PLANTS,  adapted  for  the  London  Markets. 


rpo 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 
O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,   the  old 

id    well-known   NURSERIES,    situate    about    si: 


/ERGREENS,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES,  such  as  arc  rarely 

:t  with.     None  but  Principals  need  apply. 

For  further  particulars,   apply  to  J.  LIOCKENHULL,    Nuri 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 

Dutch  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.On 
S.\TURDAY.  November  4.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  con- 
signment Ol  choice  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  from  Holland, 
consisting  of  FRUIT  TREES,  RHODODENDRONS.  HOLLIES, 
.Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Climbing  PLANTS,  and  Deciduous 
TREES  and  SHRUBS;  also  an  importation  of  choice  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  CROCUSES:  NARCISSUS,  ANEMONES, 
IRIS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Bulbs  and  Plants  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
HONDAY.  November  6.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-cb 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  Specimen  CO> 
FERS,  and  a  variety  of  other  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUllS,  fr, 


f  Sale,  and  Catalogi 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and 

MR.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
TUESDAY,  November  7,  at  hall^past  12  o'clock  precisely,  PRIZF, 
POULTRY,  from  Mr.  Salter,  of  0.xford,  consisting  of  Silver  Grey 
Dorkings,  Game  Bantams,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks;  also  a  great 
variety  of  other  young  BIRDS,  from  well-known  Jireeders.  About  40 
Lots  of  CARRIERS.  DRAGONS,  ANTWERPS,  POUTERS, 
BALDHE.\DS.  and  TUMBLERS,  from  Mr.  Ord;  and  about  100  Lots 
of  other  choice  PIGEONS,  from  well-known  Fanciers. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


,  on  MONDAY, 


lurseries  being  required  immediately  for  Buildine 
jantity  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 
:en  and  Variegated  Box,  2  to  4  feet ;  2000  Laurustii 
t;  500  Bcrberis  aguifolia,  2j^  to  4  leet ;  70a 
I  Arljor-viia:,  5  to  6  feet :  2000  bushy  Aucubas, 
;  3000  bushy  "Laurels;  1500  line   Sprue     "'  " 


ea,  3'A  to  i'A  feet ;  Hollies, 
rtugal  Laurels.  Lilacs.  Stc. ;  clean-grown  FRUIT  TREES,  corn- 
sing  1500  Standard,  Feathered,  and  Maiden  Plums,  250  2-yr 
ars,  250  2-vr.  Lord  Sufiield  Apples;  3000  fine  STANDARD 
lNA^IENT.^L  TREES,  consisting  of  Poplars,  Scarlet  and  common 
icstnuts.  Laburnums,  Elms,  Sycamores,  Limes,  Planes ;  600  tine 
sh  Ivies,  in  pots,  7  feet ;  150  strong  Pampas  Grass,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  any  day  pfior  to  tfie  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


M 


Auction  Mart,  Tokeniouse  Yard,  E.C, 

SRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION 


■6u=^ 


rCH  BULBS,  a  c 


.lERICAN  PLANTS,  J 


Sale.    Catalogues  may  t 


Nursery  Stock.— Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

MR.  1.  WILLMER  begs  to  announce  that  he 
will  submit  to  Public  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Spring- 
field Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  THURSDAY,  November  16,  at  12  o'lTlock, 
the  healthy  and  thriving  STOCK  of  the  above  NURSERY,  which 
comprises— Lilac,  4  feet :  Thuja  Warcana,  3  to  5  feet ;  Common 
Laurels,  2  to  6  feet ;  Striped  Box,  4  feet :  Green  Box,  I  to  2  feet ; 
Portugal  Laurels.  2  to  6  (eet ;  Cedrus  Dcodara,  8  to  10  feet ;  Spruce 
Fir,  2to6fcet;  Green  Hollies.  I  to  5  feet ;  Striped  Hollies,  i  to  2  feet ; 
Arbutus.  4  feet ;    "Taxus  lastigiata,  6  to  9  feet ;    Araucaria  imbricata, 

Wcllingtonia  gigantea,  3  to  7' feet ;  Chinese  Juniper,  3  to' 6  feet:  Pinus 
austriaca,  4  to  5  feet ;  Pinus  Cembra,  3  to  5  feet :  Abies  canadensis  ; 
3  feet;  fhujopsisborealis,  3to5feet ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  3  tosfeet; 
Tulip  Trees,  3  to  6  feet;  STANDARD  ROSES,  Acacias.  Poplars,  &c 
May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at 
the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,   Kent  Villas,  Station  Road,  Sunburj-,  S.-W.,    who   will 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE 
ROOT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Messrs.  SUTTONS'  NEW 
LARGE  WAREHOUSES.  READING,  on  SATURDAY, 
November  18,  when  PRIZES  amounting  to  upwards  of  SIXTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Specimen  Mangels.  Swedes. 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  Potatos,&c,  including  ajCioioi.srLVER  CUP 


24  Specimens  of  SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE 

CUP    (offered    by  '.Messrs     Griffin,  Wolverhampton),  for    the    Be 
Collection  of  ROOTS. 

For  complete  Particulars,  and  Form  of  Entrj-,  apply  to 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Readini:,   Berks. 


(ENTRAL     CHAMBER     of 

'     A    MEETING  of  the  CENTRAL 
SALISBURY  HOTEL,  Fleet  Street,  o 


To  Gantlemsn,  Nurserymen,  and  Others  engaged 

in  PLANTING. 
IMPORTANT  and  EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  POYSER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  at  the  Tansley  Nurseries,  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  7,  and  three  following  days,  at  half  past  .1 
o'clock  each  day  (Mr.  J.  Smith,  Sen  ,  having  decided  on  clearing  o(t 
a  portion  of  his  extensive  stock),  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING 
sflRUBS  and  TREES,  suitable  for  planting;  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  IRISH  YEWS,  of  large  and  small  sijes.  in 
Large  qiianlilies:  .-iko  large  quantities  of  the  following,— THORN 
nUKk^,  ^...rrii  FIR,  LARCH,  SPRUCE,  OAK,  ASH,  and 
llniii/  ,   n    ',     li         I    ,  ■     u.lsof  1000  Lots. 

r.'u'  ,  I  ,  ll',S?n!;''orTrom  .Mr!°POY"sEl"Auctillnc'cr" 


Re  Ml.  R.  Glendinning,  Deceased. 

.XCK    SAl.l-;    of    the    very    E-KTENSIVE     VALUABLE 
SERY  STOCK.  CONSERVATORIES, 


M 


PLETE 
URNHAM  GREEN  ar 
A.    SMITH 


NURSERY  STOCK 


CHISWIciK    NURSERi 
i  CHISWICK  LANE. 

vill  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

Dii  MONDAY,  November  6,  and  t 
jck  punctually  each  day,  the  exter 
ireviously  advertised. 


Ghent,  Belgium.-M.  Jean  Van  Geert,  Deceased. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MR.  FERD.  VERHULST,  Auctioneer  (Rue  de  la 
ConfrSrie,  Ghent),  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  late  M.  lean  Van  Geert,  Ghent,  Belgium-under  the 
direction  of  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt-on  MONDAY,  November  6,  and 
following  day.  at  half-past  q  A.M.,  and  half-past  2  o'clock  p.M- nre- 
ciselv,  each  day,  all  the  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
including    a   fine   Collection   of  CAJIELLIAS.   splendid   specimens, 

alba-ple^na,    Mathotiana,   im'brical.a.  JelTcrsnni.  &c.  ;  10,000  Camellias! 
including  5000  alba  plena  nearly  all  in  bud  ;  6000  do,  slocks 
grafiing;    a   fine    Collection -   — 

house'  PLA'STS,''such*ai 
Araucarias,  Dracaenas,  varieg; 


AZALE.^    INDICA,   1 
,„fSrOVLan^^GR^EJ 


BAYS  and  CONIFERS 
ion  of  AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  a 
HODODENDRO>fS,    and    a   line 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  CUPAR-FIFE, 
N.B,,  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
DA'i's. 

rpo  BE  I'.Xl'ii^rii  1.1  r;i  lUP,  on  the  above  dates,  in 


\MENTA1 
ut  Six  Ton 


1  Mr  WELC 


To  transact  General  Bu: 

the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Associ; 

To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Local  T 

priating  for  Secondary  or  Middle-clas 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
To  consider  what  steps  shall  be  takei 


Report  of  the  Comm 


Imported  and  Contagion 
JOHN  ALGERNON  CLARKE,  Secretary. 


CARDIFF  MEETING. 

A  SILVER  CUP,  value  i;too,  of 
sir  -VVATKIN  W.  WYNi"     ~ 

PRIZE"of°FI  FTY°PO  (j'n 

the  SOCIETY,  will  be  awarded  to 
he  Two  Best  Managed  Fa 
s  and  Monmouthshire,  wl 


fourth   of  the   land   (not    Sheep- 


0=    occu"ie!l'''b 
:°a  i»»»S  ren*;   for'l'hr, 

le'wti"  i"  te°nTorwh'o"s'e°'' 

M.JENKINS,  Secretary- 
is  DECEMBER  t,  1871. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1871. 


MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

(  London  Farmers'  Club  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.l 
Monday,     Nov.      6!     on    The    Agricultural     Labourer),    at    t 
I     Salisbury  Hotcl-6  P..M. 


PUBLIC  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Town 
Sewage  appears  to  be  still  in  a  very  unsettled 
plight.  The  belief  of  the  so-called  "  A  B  C,"  or 
Native  Guano  Company,  that  they  have  the  power 
of  precipitating  a  valuable  manure  from  it,  seems 
to  be  shared  by  a  large  number  of  people.  A 
Royal  Commission,  whose  business  it  has  been  to 
investigate  all  possible  methods  of  purifying  the 
rivers,  has  however  investigated  this  plan  of  deal- 
ing with  the  filthy  drainage  water  of  towns  ;  and 
after  careful  examination,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  of  a  scheme  which  thsy.would  have  wel- 


comed as  a  short  and  easy  remedy  for  one  class 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  process  neither 

fies  the  water  nor  manufactures  a  valuable 
It  does  not  precipitate  the  dissolved 
organic  matters  from  the  filthy  stream  in  which, 
in  town  sewage,  they  are  so  diluted  ;  and  the 
flocculent  suspended  matters  which  that  stream 
carries  along  with  it  are  of  small  value  as  manure. 
Walking  last  Monday  across  the  Aldershot 
irrigation  farm,  where  Mr.  Blackburn  deals 
with  the  sewage  ol  the  camp,  we  came  upon  sub- 
sidence ponds,  where  the  dirty  stream  is  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  greater  portion  of  its  sus- 
pended filth  before  being  let  on  the  land.  Some 
of  the  tanks  were  full,  and  stank  abominably ; 
but  the  foreman  said  the  material  was  of  very 
little  use.  It  had  been  well  washed  on  its  way 
there,  and  all  that  was  good  lay  in  the  water 
which  had  left  it.  But  this  material,  further 
diluted  with  the  clay  employed  in  the  process,  is 
virtually  the  substance  of  the  "ABC"  manure: 
or,  if  the  so-called  native  guano  contains  the  finer 
flocculent  matters,  which  a  rough  subsidence  of 
this  kind  would  not  collect,  these  finer  particles 
are  really  better  washed  than  the  larger  masses, 
and  are  of  even  smaller  value.  Every  10  cwt. 
of  this  solid  excrementitious  matter  is  in  the 
sewers  of  a  town  driven  and  tumbled  along  in 
100  tons  of  water,  and  ere  it  reaches  the  sewer 
mouth  it  must  have  given  up  whatever 
soluble  fertilising  matter  it  contained.  The  water 
which  carries  these  dissolved  matters  also  carries 
the  mere  worthless  skeleton  which  remains  in- 
soluble. In  the  so-called  "A  B  C"  process 
the  sewage  is  subjected  to  the  cleansing  in- 
fluence of  "  alum,  blood,  and  clay,"  under  which 
all  these  suspended  matters  are  thrown  down, 
and  at  some  expense  collected  and  offered  for 
sale  at,  we  believe,  £1  los.  per  ton.  The 
clarified  water  then  leaves  the  works,  apparently 
cleaned,  but  really  containing  almost  all  the 
putrescible  and  almost  all  the  fertilising  matter 
it  had  originally  contained.  It  will  still  make 
the  river  which  receives  it  filthy,  and  it  will  still 
make  the  field  over  which  it  may  be  poured 
fertile.  Considering  the  plague  inflicted  on  the 
sewage  farmer  by  the  suspended  matters  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  it  is  even  better  sewage  for 
his  purpose  than  it  was  before,  and  the  worthless 
matter  which  is  thus  lost  out  of  it  he  is  very  glad 
to  lose.  It  is  this  comparatively  worthless 
matter,  nevertheless,  which  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  native  guano.  Hitherto  the 
agricultural  evidence  of  its  character  has  been 
very  slight.  There  has  not  been  much  chance  as 
yet  of  determining  its  value  in  the  field.  Such 
results  of  its  trial  this  year  as  we  are  now,  how- 
ever, learning,  entirely  bear  out  the  conclusions 
of  the  chemist.  Thus  the  Nor/h  British  Agri- 
culturist refers,  as  follows,  to  an  experience  of 
the  past  year  in  the  North  :— 

"  Since  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  Leeds,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  Turnips  grown  on  land  to  which  '  native 
guano  ■  had  been  applied.  The  first  field  examined  '.yas 
Swedes— soil  light  loam,  naturally  fertile,  situation 
between  100  and  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east.  Farmyard  manure  had 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  field,  and  au.tiliavy 
manures  used  in  addition.  To  5  acres  on  one  side  of  the 
field  about  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  '  native  guano  '  was  applied. 
The  other  portion  was  manured  with  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  superphosphate  of  lime,  applied  also  at  the  rate  of 
5  cwt.  The  weight  of  bulbs  on  the  latter  portion  would 
be  about  18  tons  per  acre  ;  while  on  the  portion  where 
the  '  native  guano  '  was  applied  the  weight  of  bulbs  would 
not  at  the  present  time  exceed  8  tons  per  acre.  As  the 
Turnips  will  not  be  stored  for  a  month  or  two,  the  bulbs 
will  doubtless  increase  in  size,  as  the  leaves  ot  the  whole 
crop  are  healthy  and  luxuriant.  We  next  proceeded  to 
examine  a  field  of  Green-top  Yellow— land  a  light  loam,  and 
gravelly  subsoil,  elevation  about  300  feet.  The  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  seen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, where  the  'native  guano"  had  been  applied,  was 
very  marked,  and  when  closely  inspected  the  weight  of 
bulbs  might  be  about  3  or  4  tons  per  acre— the  leaves 
partly  decayed.  Where  farmyard  dung  had  alone  been 
applied  the  weight  of  bulbs  would  be  about  20  tons.  We 
estimated  the  crop  to  be  worth  about  £y  an  acre,  and  the 
Turnips  where  the  '  .'V  B  C  "  manure  had  been  applied  at 
between  30J.  and  401.  per  acre.  The  occupier  of  this  farm 
considered  that  the  '  A  B  C  '  manure  had  injured  the  crop^ 
but  as  no  portion  of  the  field  was  left  unmanured,  there 
were  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.  Wc  learned  that  on  other  four  farms  in  the 
county  (Kincardine)  experiments  of  a  similar  character 
had  been  undertaken,  and  the  results  were  equally  nn- 
f.ivour.ible  for  the  'ABC  manure.  The  experimcnls 
on  the  two  farms  we  examined  convinced  us  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  proceed  further  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing Turnips  grown  by  the  '  n.\tivc  guano.'  " 

The  fact  cannot'  be  too'sti-o.ngly  insisted  on, 
that  it  is  the  s'ol'uble  ,  part  'of  .the  contents  of 
sew.Tge  on  which  its  agricultural  value  depends. 


I430 
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This  is  present  in  the  mass  of  water  which  con- 
tains it  in  so  dilute  a  form  that  to  separate  it  by 
precipitation  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  plants  capable  of  dealing  with  large 
quantities  of  water ;  and  to  these  it  may  be 
applied,  and  they  will  extract  the  manure  which 
it  contains  and  feed  upon  it  with  a  resultant 
fertility  which  is  quite  unexampled  otherwise. 
Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Italian  Rye- 
grass, Celery,  Rhubarb,  yield  enormous  crops 
under  sewage.  The  soil,  the  air  with  which  the 
soil  is  mixed,  the  plants  which  fill  the  soil  with 
their  roots,  are  togetlier  a  perfectly  successful 
agency,  not  only  for  utihsing  it  but  for  cleansing 
it.  And  if  the  highest  scientific  authority  be 
desired  we  may  quote  Voelcker,  Lawes,  and 
Gilbert,  Frankland,  Odling,  and  Way  as 
being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  thus  alone  can 
sewage  be  at  once  cleansed  and  utilised  ;  and 
they  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  this 
way  it  can  be  cleansed  and  utilised  without  the 
creation  of  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbours  ;  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  plans  for 
precipitating  its  fihh  which  have  been  tried  one 
after  another,  and  found  to  fail. 


Only  best  samples  of  English  Wheat  brought 

the  previous  Monday's  piices  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday. 
Wednesday's  business  was  trilling,  at  about  previous 

rates. The  prices  for  beasts  were  very  little  altered 

from  those  of  last  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  on  Monday.  On  Thursday  choice  beasts 
were  not  plentiful,  tlierefore  but  little  reducti 
price ;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the 
price  of  sheep,  but  choice  calves  found  a  ready  market, 
at  higher  rates. 

Talking  lately  to  a  man  who  had  been  more 

than  40  years  the  tenant  of  a  capital  farm  in  Bedford- 
shire, we  were  delighted  to  hear  him  e.\press  a 
confident  opinion  of  tlie  great  improvement  in  both 
Masters  and  Labourers,  and  in  the  relationship  sub- 
sisting between  tliem,  since  he  had  been  in  business. 
The  labourers  are  better  servants  and  worthier  men,  the 
farmers  are  better  masters  and  worthier  men.  That  is 
his  belief,  and  he  illustrated  it  by  reference  to  opinions 
.ind  to  facts.  Hear  now  Mr.  Clift,  of  Wliimple, 
Devonshire,  who  thus  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  evening 
at  the  recent  ploughing  match  dinner.  He  said 
Whimple  was  improving  very  much,  and  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  compare  favourably  with 
any  men  of  their  class  in  the  country.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  they  did  not  keep  their  money  in  their 
pockets,  but  spent  it  liberally  on  tlieir  farms, 
He  had  been  in  the  parish  60  years,  and  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  progress  wliicli  liad  been 
going  on  during  that  time.  They  liaci  now 
got  a  railway  and  a  new  schoolhouse,  both  great  im- 
provements.—.So  much  for  fact,  and  there  can  be  no 
better  witness  than  a  resident  for  so  many  years  in  the 
locality  we  describe.  But  now  Mr.  Clift  proceeds  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  new  state  of  things,  and  here  his 
judgment  of  course  can  be  only  speculative  :— With 
regard  to  education,  the  effect  of  it  was  to  make  the 
labourer  too  independent,  and  the  labourer's  children 
did  not  care  for  farm  work — one  would  be  a 
dressmaker,  another  a  policeman,  and  so  on,  and 
by-and-by  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  one 
to  do  farm  work.  I  hope  no  offence  (he  said), 
but  that  is  my  humble  opinion,  and  I  cannot  be 
convinced  it  will  be  different.  I  am  willing  every 
child  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
but  they  are  going  to  have  a  better  education 
than  the  farmers'  children ;  this  tliey  are  bound 
to  do ;  the  farmers'  sons  in  this  parish  will  have 
to  go  to  work  younger  than  the  farm  labourer. 
I  was  bound  to  go  out  to  work  and  earn 
my  own  living  at  five  years  of  age  :  now  the 
child]  ...  .    . 


get  to  13  before  they  go  1 


labou 

but  who's  to  pay  for  it  ?  Our  worthy  member, 
the  honourablest  men  in  the  county  of  Devon,  says 
every  labourer  shall  keep  a  cow.  Let  him  do  it,  and 
he  will  be  that  independent  of  his  farmer,  his  master  ; 
he  will  be  home,  and  we  shan't  get  him  half  his  time. 
Mr.  Clift  concluded  his  speech,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  feelings  of  a  goo4  many  farmers  in 
the  room,  by  repeating  his  disapproval  of  the  sugges- 
tion thrown  out  by  .Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
approved  of  by  Sir  Laavrence  Palk,  that  farm 
labourers  should  be  allowed  to  have  "cow  leases." 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  who  writes   from   the 

Reform  Club,  and  says  that  he  is  a  farmer  in  England 
with  some  hundreds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  but  with 
neither  horn  nor  hoof  in  Australia,  nor  shares  in  any 
meat-preserving  company,  thus  describes  an  experiment 
for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  otfooi/  there  is  in 
a  leg  of  mutton.  A  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
butchers'  meat  purchased  at  the  shops  and  preserved 
meat  imported  from  Australia,  had  quoted  the  differ- 
ence at  about  a  third  of  tlie  English  price     He  says  — 

"  My  little  experiment  seemed  to  si     v  tl    t  tli     i  ft 
encc  was   more  nearly  twice  tli  it  1  \\ 

know  exactly  what  was  the  loss  m  e 
proportion  of  bone  in  an  ordin  ry  ) 
mutton  weighed  as  it  came  from  tli  I 

again  when  roasted  fit  for  the  nbli.       d  i  I     It  l 


meat  accurately  pared  off,  and  it  and  the  bone  weighed 
separately,  with  the  following  results  :— Leg  of  mutton 
before  roasting,  gib.  10  oz.  ;  ditto  after  roasting.  6  lb.  12 
oi.  ;  weight  of  cooked  meat,  .\  lb.  13  oz.  ;  bones,  i  lb. 
15  02.  ;  gravy,  10  oz.  By  this  calculation  we  find,  what 
probably  our  thrifty  housekeepers  know,  but  very,  many 
of  us  do  not  know,  that  if  we  pay  the  butcher  g\d. 
per  lb,  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  cooked  slice  of  mutton  on 
our  plate  costs  us  about  191/.  per  lb.  ;  and  that  we  must 
compare  English  meat  at  that  rate  with  Australian  meat, 
cooked  and  without  bone,  at  i6d.  or  i-jd.,  to  judge  justly 
between  them." 

We    take     the    substance    of    the    following 

account  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Road  Steamer 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  which  quotes  from 
the  Scolsman  its  account  of  a  feat  without  parallel 
lately  performed  by  a  large  road  steamer— namely, 
running  from  Ipswich  to  Edinburgh  by  road,  a 
distance  of  450  miles,  in  77  hours'  travelling  time. 
The  engine,  which  is  one  of  four  now  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Head  for  the  Indian 
Government,  under  Thomson's  patent,  with  india- 
rubber  tires,  is  of  14  nominal  horse-power,  but  has 
several  times  been  worked  up  to  80  indicated  horse- 
power ;  her  weight  is  about  135  tons  ;  length,  15  feet ; 
breadth,  8  feet  8  inches  ;  height  to  top  of  chimney, 
15  feet.  The  omnibus  weighs  about  34  tons,  and  is 
seated  for  21  people  inside  and  44  outside— total,  65. 
She  left  Ipswich  on  Friday  morning,  September  15, 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Crompton.  The  first 
town  reached  was  Stowmarket,  where  the  road  for 
miles  was  overshadowed  by  trees,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  men  on  the  roof  with  saws  and  axes  to  cut  a 
passage  for  the  chimney.  She  arrived  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  in  time  for  breakfast,  having  run  the  first 
25  miles  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  including  all  stop- 
pages. On  arriving  at  Newmarket  a  difficulty  also 
arose  with  the  police,  who  directed  the  engine  tc 
"  move  on."  It  continued  its  journey  in  peace,  reach' 
ing  Ely  at  6  I'.M.  Here,  after  coaling  and  getting 
dinner,  the  travellers  engaged  a  guide  to  pilot  them 
across  the  Fens  to  Peterborough  ;  he  commenced  his 
task  by  losing  his  way  about  10  miles  from  Ely,  and 
finished  by  directing  the  engine  along  the  brink  of  the 
40-foot  river.  As  the  engine  went  on,  the  road  got 
narrower  and  narrower,  until  it  was  only  a  few  inches 
wider  than  the  engine.  The  bank  sloped  down  steeply 
on  one  side  to  the  river,  on  the  other  to  the  fen  ;  but 
for  the  utmost  care  taken  by  the  steersman  to  keep  the 
engine  exactly  central  on  what  there  was  of  road, 
the  wheels  would  have  cut  away  the  rotten,  boggy 
bank,  and  the  engine  would  have  gone  into  the 
depths  of  the  fen.  After  about  10  miles  of  this  nervous 
work  a  tube  burst,  which  delayed  the  travellers 
several  hours,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  resting 
in  the  omnibus,  thus  ending  the  first  day's  journey  of 
70  miles.  The  second  day's  journey  was  a  short  one, 
as,  being  Saturday,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  good 
place  to  lay  up  the  train  over  Sunday.  On  Monday 
morning,  at  6  a,  m.,  tlie  train  started  and  made  a  splen- 
did run  from  Wansford  to  Doncaster,  S3  5  miles  in  10^ 
,  including  unavoidable  stoppages  for  water, 
coals,  &c.  Most  of  the  miles  on  this  days'  journey 
were  actually  done  in  four  minutes,  some  of  them  in 
less,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18  miles  an  hour.  The 
following  days'  run  was  from  Doncaster  to  Ripon,  and 
thence  to  Darlington  and  Wooler.  The  road  became 
very  bad  after  leaving  Morpeth,  and  as  the  travellers 
approached  Wooler  it  was  more  like  the  channel  of  a 
gravelly  burn  than  anything  else.  Outside  this  place  a 
toll-gate  man  absolutely  refused  passage,  and  the  gentle 
r  of  steam  had  to  be  applied  before  the  party  could 
proceed.  He  came  on  to  Wooler  to  give  the  engine  in 
charge  to  the  police,  but  the  "force  "was  extremely 
■  and  obliging.  Next  day,  after  loading,  the  train 
crossed  the  border,  and,  by  dint  of  running  all  night, 
crossed  the  Lammermoor  ridge  early  in  the  morning, 
arriving  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th.  She  came  in  by 
the  Dalkeith  road  and  the  bridges,  and  swung  round 
■  Prince's  Street  in  grand  style.  Although  there 
tramway  obstructions  in  that  street,  she  threaded 
:ay  through  them  all  and  distanced  all  the  traffic, 
turning  up  into  George  Street,  and  so  on  to  a  coach- 
builder's  yard  in  the  West  End,  where  she  was  laid  up. 
Since  that  time  she  has  made  several  trips  of  an  experi- 
nental  nature,  in  one  of  which  she  took  40  tons  of 
;ross  load  up  Soutra  Hill,  which  is  an  incline  of  i  in 
17,  of  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  After  a  return 
ourney  to  Ipswich  she  will  be  shipped  off  to  India. 
The  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  the  engine  on  her 
journey  appear  to  have  arisen  from  foraging  for  water 
and  coal.  She  also  had  minor  difficulties  to  encounter 
th  the  toll-gate  people,  who  could  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  that,  being  the  property  of  Government,  she 
did  not  pay  toll. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Reynell's  sale,  which  was  unavoidably 

postponed  some  weeks  since,  took  place  on  the  24th 

at  KiUynon,  KUlucrn    Co   Westmeath,  under  the 

LmLiitufMi    lohu  rhDiutou       1  he  cattle  were 

1  1  If  1   t  il  company  an  I  bidding 

I  iitt^^f/j::  2^   over  28 

1    a    tolil      f  /89S    \bs. 

:,    7        in  I   ^e\en   bulls 

Ts   ciLh,  an  1  the  1   .,  ^at  [iice  His  obtained  for 


Molly  Connor  by  LORD  SPENCER  (26,708),  and 
descended  \.\\xaw^Molly  Asthore\i^  Emperor (12,835), 
from  Fairy  Queen  by  Coriander  (6895).  This  animal, 
really  a  splendid  heifer,  "nearly  perfection,  and  with  a 
coat  of  fine  hair  3  inches  long,"  to  quote  from  an 
admirer  and  eye-witness,  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Garaett  for  80  gs.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  prices  and  purchasers  : — Lady  Hose  by 
Duke  of  Leinster  (17,724),  50  gs.,  E.  K.  Cox, 
Australia  ;  Arrah-na-Pogue  by  Royal  Prince 
(27.384),  53  g^->  Mr.  W.  Barnes;  0//«//a  by  Royal 
Prince  (27,384),  45  gs.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Garnett; 
Ketchup  by  Duke  of  Leinster  (17,724),  40  gs.,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Garnett;  Molly  Connor  by  Lord  Spencer 
(26,738),  80  gs.,  W.  S.  Garnett;  Princess  by  Lord 
Spencer  (26,738),  40  gs.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Garnett.  The 
bulls  sold  at  prices  varying  from  15  to  32  gs.,  the  latter 
price  being  given  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes  for  Prince 
ARTHURPATRicKby  RoyalPrince(27,3S4),  and  ade- 
scendant  oi Paulinehy  Prince  of  Northland(4826). 
We  also  append  a  list  of  prices  given  for  Hereford  bulls 
at  the  same  sale,  which  averaged  ^^15  I7,f.  4//.  each. 
Eton  Montem  by  Sir  Harry  (2767),  20  gs.,  J. 
Featherstonehaugh  ;  White  Hart,  by  a  bull  of  Lord 
Berwick's,  22  gs.,  R.  W.  Reynell ;  White  Nob,  by 
Mr.  Scall/s  Bull,  13  gs..  Major  Gayston  :  Sir  John, 
by  Mr.  Scally's  Bull,  iij  gs.,  Mr.  S.  Winter;  Sir 
D.A.VID  by  Mr.  Scally's  bull,  134  gs.,  Mr.  S. 
Winter ;  Wellington,  9  gs.,  R.  Featherstone- 
haugh;  Master  Dick,  9  gs.,  O.  Byrne;  Master 
Iames,  22  gs.,  R.  W.  Reynell ;  Master  William, 
16  gs.,  R.  W.  Reynell.  The  sheep,  bred  from 
Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  and  Lincoln  stocks,  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  55^.  to  58^.  61/.  for  hoggets, 
and  58  gs.  to  6oj.  for  ewes.  Some  Berkshire  pigs  of  a 
week  old,  bred  from  Sir  Wm.  Throckmorton's  stock, 
were  sold  for  as  high  as  70J.  and  as  low  as  2^s.  each. 

•  Mr.  R.  P.  Davies  (late  of  Ridgeway)  has  pub- 
lished a  private  catalogue  of  his  herd  of  Shorthorns 
now  flourishing  at  Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  herd  comprises  54  animals,  47  of  which 
are  females.  All  are  well  descended  and  belong  to 
highly  fashionable  strains  kept  up  by  the  use  of  first- 
rate  bulls.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  catalogue 
is  the  large  collection  of  Kirklevingtons,  six  bulls  and 
15  females,  all  direct  descendants  of  Kirklevington  "jl/i 
by  Earl  of  Derby  (10,177),  and  the  results  of  crosses 
with  General  Canroeert  (12,926),  4TH  Duke  of 
Oxford  (11,387),  Delhi  (15,856),  30  Lord  Oxford 
(22,200),  7TH  Duke  of  York  (17,754),  2D  Duke 
of  Claro  (21,576),  and  other  equally  well  bred 
bulls.  The  Kirklevingtons  are  succeeded,  in  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  with  Fennel  Duchess  by 
13TH  Duke  of  O.xfokd  (21,604),  ^''^  tracing  back 
through  Filbert  by  2i/  Cleveland  Lad  to  Fletcher 
by  Son  of  Young  Wynyard  (2859) ;  next  follow 
four  Darlingtons,  after  which  are  half-a-dozen  Wild 
Eyes,  three  Seraphinas,  two  Charmers,  two  descendants 
of  London  Pride  by  Janizary,  four  representatives  of 
Rhoda  by  Harry  of  Glo'ster  (14,674),  three 
Honeys,  descended  from  Helen  by  Oregon  (8371), 
and  six  representatives  of  Amity  by  Chaffcutter 
(12,572).  The  bulls  comprise  2D  DuKE  OF  Glou- 
cester by  7TH  Duke  of  York,  and  also  of  Duchess 
extraction  on  the  female  side  through  his  mother, 
nth  Duchess  of  Geneva,  and  sue  young  Kirklevington 
bulls. 


Shorthorns, 
/37  ds.  Oi%d. 
following  is  a  list   . 
Butterfly  by  Pu 
Mr.  Davidson,  Ma 


Stirling   Maxwell' 
the  26th  ult.,  an 


average  ot 

obtained  over  16  animals  sold.     The 

of  the  prices  and  purchasers  :— Red 

:e  Imperial  (27, 150), /37  ids., 

of  Cairnbrogie  ;  Prince  Henry 


by  Prince  Imperial  (27,150),  ^,47  5^-.,  Dr. 
Williamson,  Lawers ;  Imperial  Prince  by  Prince 
Imperial  (27,150),  ;^58  i6j-.,  Mr.  J.  Currie,  Gore- 
bridge  ;  Keir  Butterfly  ioth  by  Royal  Butter- 
fly IITH  (20,719),  ^42,  Mr.  Scott,  Brotherton ; 
Bannerman  by  Mr.  Booth's  Banner  Bearer, 
^52  \os.,  Mr.  Hope,  Fenton  Barns;  Standard 
Bearer  by  Mr.  Booth's  Banner  Bearer,  £z<)  8j., 
Mr.  Thomson,  Ochtersyne ;  Floiuer  Girl  by  Baron 
Killerby  (19,280),  ;,f3I  10s.,  Mr.  R.  ArkLiy,  Ethie- 
beaton ;  Chambermaid  by  Lord  Chamberlain 
(22,129),  /^52  io.r.,  Mr.  Cochrane,  Little  Haddo  ; 
Pntterjly's  Heiress  by  Royal  Butterfly  iith 
(20,719),  £-iZ  I2S.,  Mr.  J.  Balfour,  Balbirnie ; 
IVhite  Pose  by  Van  Tromp  (21,012),  ^^31  loj-.,  Mr. 
J.  Young,  Waterton  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  by  Royal  Oak 
(16,873),  £z%  7J.,  Mr.  R.  "Lucas,  Bridge  of  Allan; 
Butlei-Jly  Rosebud  by  Keir  Butterfly  1st  (24.235), 
/44  2J.,  Mr.  D.  R.  Williamson,  Lawers  ;  Redfiy  by 
Prince  Imperial  (27,150),  £ii  ts,,  Mr.  J.  Curris, 
Halkerston  ;  Red  and  iVhitc  Butleijlv  by  Prince 
Ijiperial,  £2\,  Mr.  R.  Arklay,  Ethiebeaton  ; 
Summei's  Pride  by  Keir  Butterfly  ist  (24,235), 
^£■35  141.,  Mr.  Scott,  Glendronach;  S-weet  Vwlet  by 
The  Chieftain  (20,942),  Mr.  R.  Arklay,  £zi  zs. 
The  following  prices  for  Ayrshire  cows  were  also 
given  : — Susan,  £iT,  Mr.  R.  Monro,  Covesea;  Nancy, 
£\6,  Mr.  W.  Christie,  Abbeyhill. 

The  following  excellent  prices  for  polled  cattle 

were  given  at  Mr.  M'Combie's  recent  sale  at  Tillyfour, 
Aberdeen.  Above  half  of  the  animals  w  ore  calves  and 
yearlings,  many  of  which  were  sold  at  fioin  20  to  30  gs. 
each.      VVe   have   restricted   our   li^t  to  those  animals 
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which  realised  higher  prices  -.—ElJ,  37  gs.,  Lord 
Airlie  ;  Flora,  30  gs. ,  Lord  Cawdor  ;  Daisy,  33  gs. , 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Tillyfour;  Edith,  37  gs.,  Mr.  Walker, 
Ardhunchart ;  Dido  and  heifer  calf,  45  gs,,  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  Mulben;  Dora,  49  gs..  Marquis  of  Huntly;  Deceit, 
31  gs.,  Mr.  Martine,  Aberdeen  ;  Zaa')' /l/a^'iT,  33  §=■  1 
Mr.  Adamson,  Balquharn  ;  Hopeful,  30 gs.,  Mr.  Todd, 
West  Brackla,  Kinross  ;  Miiia,  34  gs.,  Colonel  Far- 
quharson,  Invercauld  ;  Haida,  32  gs.,  Mr.  Adamson, 
Halquham.  2-year-old  heifers— Gra^,  60 gs.,  Marquis 
of  Huntly;  Mysic,  32  gs,.  Colonel  Ferguson;  Joan, 
30  gs.,  Mr.  Adamson,  Bocham.  Sir  J.  M.  Grant  bought 
a  yearling  heifer  for  40  gs.,  and  a  bull  calf  for  56  gs.  ; 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Tillyfour,  also  bought  a  yearling 
heifer  for  42  gs. 

The  following 

recognised    by  breeders 

Dun's  lecture  on  the  I-r:ncipies  i^uiiccnicu  in  i 
Breeding  of  Stock,  delivered  last  Jime  before  t 
Midland  Farmers'  Club  : — 

"  In  all  animals  the  progeny  are  occasionally  found 
bear  a  resemblance,  not  so  much  to  the  parents  or  th 
immediate  ancestors,  as  to  some  previous  male — very 
usually  the  first — with  which  the  female  has  had  fruitful 
intercourse.  Most  breeders  recollect  Lord  Morton's 
often-quoted  case  of  a  nearly  pure-bred  Arabian  mare 
having  a  foal  by  a  quagga,  and  afterwards  producing  to 
three  thorough-bred  Arabians  three  several  foals  with 
distinct  quagga  markings,  which  were,  however,  less  and 
less  pronounced  in  each  of  the  three  successive  foals. 
Frequently  a  valuable  bitch  gets  lined  by  some  mongrel 
cur,  and  for  several  of  her  litters  her  whelps  by  pure, 
well-bred  sires  will  exhibit  many  of  the  characters  of  those 
first  dropped  to  the  mongrel.  We  should  not  willingly 
purchase,  as  pure  Shorthorns,  the  progeny  of  a  pure 
yhorthom  cow  which  had  previously  had  a  calf  by  a 
Hereford  or  Longhomed  bull.  We  should  consider 
that  she  would  require  to  bear  several  calves  to  a 
piu-e-bred  animal  of  her  own  kind  before  the  stain 
of  her  earlier  misalliance  wovAA  be  obliterated.  I  have 
found  it  almost  hopeless  to  obtain  pure  white  pigs  from  a 
pure-bred  white  sow,  if  once  she  has  been  hogged  by  a 
black  boar.  Blaine,  in  his  '  Canine  Pathology, '  records 
a  similar  case.  '  D,  Giles,  Esq. ,  had  a  sow  of  the  black 
and  white  kind,  which  was  bred  with  a  boar  of  the  wild 
breed,  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour  ;  the  pigs  produced  by 
this  intercourse  were  duly  mixed,  the  colour  of  the  boar 
being  in  some  very  prominent.  The  sow  was  after^vards 
bred  from  by  two  of  Mr.  Weston's  boars,  and  in  both 
instances  chestnut  marks  were  prevalent  in  the  litter, 
which  in  other  instances  had  never  presented  any  appear- 
ance of  the  kind.' 

"  In  breeding  horses,  practical  advantage  is  sometimes 
taken  of  this  law.  A  thorough-bred  mare  that  has  had  a 
colt  by  a  good  cart-horse  will  exhibit,  in  her  subsequent 
progeny  by  a  thorough-bred,  an  amount  of  substance  and 
power  which,  however,  gradually  disappears  with  each 
successive  union  with  the  thorough-bred.  Conversely, 
hea\'3'  cart  mares  are  sometimes  first  put  to  thorough-bred 
or  half-bred  horses,  in  order  that  their  subsequenl 
spring,  by  agricultural  horses  like  themselves,  may  be 
possessed  of  greater  cleanness  of  limb,  and  more  energy 
and  endurance. 

' '  Two  explanations  are  given  of  these  curious  pheno- 
mena. It  is  urged  that  the  female,  whilst  pregnant  with 
her  first  offspring,  which  is  obviously  half  the  sire's,  thus, 
becomes  inoculated,  as  it  were,  with  his  characteristics. 
Another  and  more  probable  view  is,  that  the  first  male 
that  has  fruitful  connection  with  any  female  not  only 
vivifies  one  or  more  of  the  ova,  but  also  modifies  others 
that  are  not  fully  developed,  and  which  may  not  be  fertilised 
for  several  years.  The  probability  of  this  view  is 
strengthened  by  analogy.  It  is  well  known  that  geese 
and  turkeys  will  continue  to  lay  perfectly  fertilised  eggs 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  season,  even  if  the  male  bird 
has  only  been  with  his  mates  for  a  short  while  when  they 
first  began  to  lay." 

Mr.  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  above  described 
phenomena  does  not  quite  coincide  with  that  of  Mr. 
Dun.  He  considers  that  the  ca.'arv  rather  than  the 
ova  is  affected  by  the  male  element,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  many  analogies  in  the  vegetable  world. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 
By  Mr.  Mechi. 
The  Four-course  Rotation  of  Cropping  must,  I  think, 
especially  on  heavy  lands,  give  way  to  a  more  free 
system.  Under  the  old  system  of  horse-ploughing, 
unaccompanied  by  guano,  cake,  or  steam-power,  such 
a  system  was  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  the 
horse  work  being  regularly  diffused  or  apportioned  over 
the  whole  year  ;  but  now  that  we  have  the  means  by 
steam-power  to  cultivate  the  soil  at  our  pleasure,  and 
an  abundance  of  artificial  manures,  the  case  is  greatly 
altered.  By  steam  cultivation  we  can  now  get  our 
stubbles  smashed  up  and  cleaned  ;  our  winter  Tares, 
winter  Beans,  winter  Oats,  and  Rivett  Wheat  after  red 
or  white  Wheat,  can  all  be  got  in  in  good  time,  even 
if  a  late  harvest.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
ordinary  horse-power  of  the  farm,  because  it  would 
stop  or  retard  other  necessary  farm  operations,  such  as 
threshing,  carting  to  market,  carting  home  cake,  guano, 
&c.  The  increased  dryness  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
owing  to  drainage,  the  removal  of  woods,  trees,  and 
fences,  render  it  more  and  more  desirable  to  take 
autumn-sown  crops  rather  than  risk  the  summer's 
drought.  We  know  that  heavy  lands  will  grow  Wheat 
more  often  and  more  abundantly  than  Barley,  and  that 
on  light  lands  cake  feeding  will  permit  Barley 
to     succeed      Wheat,    or      Rivett      Wheat     to     suc- 


ceed white  Wheat  without  injury  to  the  soil.  It 
is  therefore  very  desirable  that  landov\'ners  and  land 
stewards  and  agents  should  so  modify  leases  that  the 
tenant  (if  a  good  improving  one)  should  be  free  to  crop 
as  he  pleases,  on  condition  of  his  not  leaving  the  land 
in  a  deteriorated  state.  No  farmer  who  farms  profit- 
ably can  injure  the  soil,  if  he  produces  heavy  root  and 
green  crops  as  well  as  com,  and  consumes  them  con- 
currently with  the  use  of  purchased  feeding-stuffs,  espe- 
cially linseed  and  other  cakes,  Indian  Corn,  and  bran 
and  malt  combs,  &c.  The  great  want  of  this  country  is 
more  bread  and  meat,  and  I  know  from  long  practice 
that  our  supply  of  both  can  be  very  materially  increased 
by  making  more  meat  and  manure  by  means  of  pur- 
chased food,  and  by  devoting  a  much  larger  area  than 
4,000,000  of  acres  (one-eleventh  part  of  the  farmed  area 
of  the  kingdom)  to  the  growth  of  Wheat.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  pastoral  age  must,  in  this 
densely-populated  country,  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  22,000,000  of  acres  (nearly  one- 
half  of  our  agi-icultural  area)  will  be  gradually  dis- 
placed by  deeply-culivated  and  well-manured  corn  and 
root-growing  soil.  Of  course,  every  landowner  on  un- 
entailed estates  will  do  as  he  likes,  but  self-interest  and 
sound  calculation  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  pre- 
judiced attachment  to  ancient  customs  unsuited  to  the 
present  steam  age.  Truth  will  prevail  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  average  produce  of  our 
grass  land  can  scarcely  be  50J.  per  acre. 

Arable  versus  Pasture — either  for  breeding,  rearing, 
or  fattening,  especially  on  heavy  lands.  Methinks  I  hear 
a  thousand  voices  exclaim — "  Mechi,  you're  quite 
wrong,  and  we  entirely  disagree  with  you."  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  battle  will  be  a  long  and 
big  job,  but  we  must  keep  pegging  away  at  it,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time  and  the  steam-plough ;  the  latter 
is  sure  to  settle  it  in  favour  of  arable,  and  that,  too, 
with  a  high  hand.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  heavy  land  farms  are  not  stock  farms — they  will 
really  produce  much  more  food  for  stock  than  the  light 
lands.  It  is  true  that  we  must  on  such  soils  give  up 
the  "  roaming  at  large"  principle,  and  instead  summer 
fold  and  summer  house  cattle,  and  in  winter  provide 
shelter  for  our  stock  ;  great  crops  of  winter  Tares,  winter 
and  spring  Beans,  Clover,  Cabbage,  Mangel,  and  Kolil 
Rabi  can  be  grown,  and  an  abundance  of  straw,  espe- 
cially the  valuable  Bean  stalks  or  straw — and  all  these 
are  food  for  stock.  Said  my  bailiff  to  me  to-day,  "  We 
haveample  food  for  40  bullocks  and  200  sheep, "  although 
we  have  only  14  acres  of  poor  pasture,  S  of  which  I 
shall  again  break  up.  It  is  the  stiff  clays  for  which  a 
good  time  is  coming."  Drainage,  deep  steam 
Itivation,  and  an  abundance  of  cake-fed  shed  manure, 
ill  produce  such  crops  as  cannot  be  obtained  on  light 
soils.  But  then  we  must  trust  more  to  art  and  science, 
and  less  to  Nature.  Cultivation,  deep  and  frequent, 
is  the  farmer's  best  friend,  and  the  absence  of  it  in 
grass  land  is  a  serious  individual  and  national  loss,  not 
only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  people  that  it  neither 
employs  nor  feeds.  It  is  true  that  arable  land  well 
farmed  demands  much  more  capital  and  skill  than  grass 
land,  but  these  abound  in  our  country,  and  only  require 
a  profitable  invitation.  If  this  poor  farm  were  in 
pasture,  I  know  that  the  f,.  s.  d.  w^ould  be  very  much 
on  the  wrong  side.  Why,  the  straw  of  a  good  Wheat 
or  Bean  crop  is  worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  the 
produce  of  many  of  our  poor  pastures. 

Covered  Yards. — While  I  strongly  advocate  the  use 
of  covered  and  enclosed  yards  for  cattle,  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  have  them  too  lofty,  a  mistake  that  is 
sometimes  made.   If  the  roofs  are  thoroughlyventilated, 
on  Watson's  principle,  they  need  not  be  high.     Lofty 
roofs  give  too  much  space  for  cold  air  in  w-inter, 
animals  require  to  be   kept  warm.     By  having  open 
spaces  under  the  wall-plate,  we  are  enabled  to  regul 
the  temperature  by  closing  them  in  severe  weather.    In 
fact  there  should  be  means  to  close  the  yard  entirely 
night  in  cold  weather.     Sliding  doors  suspended  from 
a  raised  bar  on  which  the  rollers  travel  are  very  con- 
venient, as  they  can  be  opened  little  or  much,  according 
to  weather.     Cattle  will  certainly  not  fatten  satisfac- 
torily unless  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Hard-worked  Horses. — When  their  powers  are  very 

fully  taxed,  give  them  about  3  to  4  lb.  of  pure  linseed 

cake  daily  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  food.     It  puts 

healthy  gloss  on  their  skins.     We  give  it  late  in  the 


advance  of 


in  this  matter,  and  even  now  her  returns 
are  far  more  complete  than  our  own.  This  is  not 
creditable  to  English  agriculturists.  Monsieur  Leonce 
de  Lavergne,  the  eminent  French  statistician,  pub- 
lished in  1S55,  for  the  information  and  instruction  of 
his  countrymen,  a  most  valuable  book,  called  "The 
Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain. "  It  contained  the 
results  of  his  personal  examination,  and  his  information 
obtained  from  our  best  agricultural  mediums.  This 
book  was  ably  translated  by  a  Scottish  farmer,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  For  many  reasons 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this  valuable  work  to 
every  intelligent  British  agriculturist.  His  estimate 
that  our  agricultural  productions  are  in  value  one-half 
animal  and  one-half  vegetable  is  quite  correct,  although 
at  one  time  I  had  my  doubts  on  that  point.  The 
following  are  estimates  in  round  or  approximate 
numbers  : — 

Mechi ;£i83,ooo,oc» 

Lavergne  . .     200,000,000 

ll'Culloch  220,000,000 

Spackman  250,000,000 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  estimate  is  still  too 
high  by  several  millions,  although  made  this  year.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  much  less  had  I  made  it 
15  years  ago,  when  the  other  estimates  were  formed. 
In  reading  Air.  I.avergne's  book,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  he  reduces  our  values  to  the  French  prices 
— this  rather  misled  me  at  first,  as  will  be  seen  in  my 
book.  Mr.  Spackman's  estimate  must  be  greatly 
excessive,  for  while  our  Wheat  produce  is  only 
12,000,000  qr.  (after  deducting  seed),  he  estimated  it 
in  1S47  at  22,000,000  qr.,  and  at  6oj-.  per  qr.,  which  is 
4i.  more  than  the  average  tithe  commutation  price. 
This  alone  reduces  his  estimate  by  ^32,000,000.  The 
total  quantity  of  Wheat  required  annually  by  our  popu- 
lation of  32  million  is  5.^  bush,  per  head,  or  22,000,000 
qr.  ;  10,000,000  of  these  quarters  we  are  obliged  to 
import  from  abroad.  Our  own  Wheat  produce  gives 
only  3  bush,  per  head  of  population.  The  farmed  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  returned  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  46, 1 77, 370  acres  ;  therefore  my  estimate  gives 
less  than  £4  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  farmed  area. 
Should  this  be  so  ?  Permanent  pasture  occupies 
22,085,29s  acres,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  farmed  area. 
Herein  is  a  great  source  of  our  small  acreable  produc- 
tion. The  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
77,513,585  acres.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  2,581,306,  consuming  probably  the 
produce  of  at  least  10,000,000  of  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  farmed  land  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 1,250,000  of  these  horses  are  used  by  farmers 
and  market  gardeners,  1,000,000  by  the  general  public, 
and  about  250,000  or  more  are  breeding  mares  and 
horses  for  sale  in  the  farmers'  hands.  According  to 
my  estimate,  the  farmers  receive  from  the  public  and 
from  themselves  (so  far  as  then  food  is  concerned)  less 
than  ^^183, 000,000  annually.  Let  us  estimate  roughly 
how  they  dispose  of  it : — 

Rent         ;£6o,ooo,ooo 


Tradesmen's  bills  

Purchased  manures        . .  

Wear  and  tear  and  replacement  of  imple- 
ments, losses  by  sLock,  &c. 

Interest  and  profit  on  ^200,000,000,  farmer's 
capital,  at  10  per  cent 


that   I   have   over- 


Ho",u  much  is  the  Total  Money  Value  of  our  Available 
Annual  Agricultural  Produce,  and  What  does  it  Amount 
■r  Acre  ? — This  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered,  for  while  proverbially  doctors  differ,  so  also 
irstatisticians,  because,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those 
ns  which  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  obtain 
(and  these  of  a  very  imperfect  character),  their  calcu- 
lations hitherto  must  necessarily  have  been  mere  guess- 
work. I  hope,  however,  that  we  farmers  will  soon 
feel  more  disposed  to  give  to  Mr.  Fonblanque  the 
fullest   information  in  our  power,  as  I  am  no  believer 

the  necessity  for,  or  the  advantage  of,  secrecy ;  for  if 
we  try  to  persuade  people  that  farming  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  a  loss,  no  one  will  believe  us.  It  is 
a  singular  and  interesting  fact,  that  of  all  statis- 
ticians on  this  subject  the  most  successful  and  least 
incorrect  is  a  French  gentleman,  who  made  his  esti- 
mates 15  years  ago,  before  there  were  any  official 
English  agricultural  returns.     Ireland  was   always   in 


This  statement  proves  to 
valued  our  produce  by  some  ;^6,ooo,ooo,  or  otherwise 
omitted  some  payments  or  charges.  The  grain,  &c., 
used  as  seed  would  probably  amount  to  more  than 
los.  per  acre,  or  ^11,500,000  on  the  arable  land. 
I  have  deducted  it  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  but 
think  that  it  has  not  been  deducted  in  the  estimate 
of  the  other  crops.  My  estimate  of  our  Wheat  pro- 
duction and  consumption  may  be  taken  as  accurate, 
for  we  have  correct  data  to  guide  us,  but  our  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  meat  must  remain  an 
uncertain  estimate.  I  have  endeavoured  to  check  my 
calculation  by  inquiries  and  observations  of  the  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  meat  as  compared  with  bread  and 
flour,  by  different  classes  of  the  community.  With  the 
upper  ten  thousand  the  meat  bill  is  probably  four  to 
five  times  that  of  the  bread  and  flour,  the  middle 
classes  2^  to  three  times— clerks  2,  artisans  l|,  town 
labourers,  i\,  agricultural  labourers  not  above  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  bread  and  flour ;  for  bread  and 
cheese  and  flour  puddmgs  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  aided  by  Potatos  and 
vegetables  from  his  gaiden  or  allotment.  They 
know  by  experience  that  this  is  the  cheapest  diet 
that  they  can  procure,  having  due  regard  to  effective 
utrition.  The  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
lent  is  afforded  by  their  power  to  endure  laborious 
exertion.  I  have  in  my  book  shown,  by  reference  to 
chemical  analyses,  how  much  cheaper  cheese  is  than 
us  a  nutritive  substance.  An  observant  friend  of 
estimates  the  expenditure  of  individuals  in  London 
by  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay  for  their  residences  : — 
Careful  people  five  times,  ordinary  people  six  to  seven 
times,  very  liberal  people  eight  to  nine  tunes  the  rent 
of  their  houses.  The  agricultural  labourer  pays,  as  an 
average,  £4  per  annum  for  his  cottage,  and  expends 
his  income  of  ^36  per  annum,  which  is  nine  times 
his  rent. 
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My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  humiliating  fact  that  we  are  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  a  very  large  portion  of  our  food,  when 
we  might,  by  the  application  of  much  more  capital 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  landowner  and  tenant, 
profitably  and  greatly  increase  our  supply  of  home- 
grown food,  as  has  been  done  on  my  farm  and  very 
many  others  ;  £4  an  acre  produce  is  really  a  national 
disgrace,  y.  y.  Afirii,  Oclober. 


When 


HI.  Lavergtte's  Sstimate:- 


■  £1.6.0 


Poultry 1,000,0 

Wool,  hid^s  tallow,  and  offal 15,000,0 

Hay  and  Oats  for  non-agricultural  horses  . .     20.000,0 

Flax,  hemp,  vegetables,  and  fruit     . .  . .       8,500,0 

,        ,            ,      .    ,                                                 £ign.ooo,o 
Landowner's  timber ^,000.0 


The  above  value  of  Barley  and  Oats  are  those  for  human  use. 

Details  of  my  Vabiation  pf  oitr  Annual  AgricuUttral 

Wheat ""  ""■        ..  ..  ;(;33,6oo,ooo 

Meat         48,000,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs      ..     16,000,000 


Uarley  and  Hops  for  beer 

Oats  for  man        .. 

Wool,  hides,  t.-illow,  and  of 


especially  I 


English 

ve  stock 

25  per  ce 

Of  these  probably  ;£6o,o. 

re  sla 

meat  ^£48,000,000:   offal. 

raiM 

other  half  ra 

tton  and  po 

rk.     I 

Undevelope. 

Power  of  UritUhAg 

ricult 

the  present  0 

TOWN  SEWAGE  AND   DRY  EARTH. 

I  BEG  to  thank  your  correspondent,  '*  R.  H.  A.," 
for  the  encouragement  afforded  to  me  and  my  system 
by  his  sensible  remarks ,  in  your  last  impression, 
especially  on  the  important  point  that  in  the  right 
disposal  of  town  sewage  there  are  three  principal 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  not  that,  as  to  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  the  dry-earth  system,  I  have  ever  felt  any 
great  discouragement.  The  tediousness  of  delay,  and 
the  prejudice,  the  "flippancy,"  and,  I  may  add,  the 
injustice  with  which  it  has  been  opposed  by  some 
officials  and  some  "semi-officials"  of  large  public 
inHiience,  has  often  called  for  an  exercise  of  patience. 
But  with  a  full  conviction  from  the  first  of  the  sound- 
ness of  my  principles— with  a  perception,  growing 
clearer  every  year,  of  the  adequacy  of  this  system  to 
compass  all  three  of  those  principal  objects,  and  so  to 
confer  untold  benefits  on  this  and  other  countries— I 
have  never  faltered  in  my  expectation  of  its  ultimate 
success.  And  now,  since  the  recent  modification  and 
enlargement  of  the  system,  of  which  I  made  to  you  a 
statement  in  the  month  of  September  last,  and  with 
reference  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  since  to  write 
to  the  Thnes  and  to  the  Echo.,  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  that  it  will  speedily  become  that  which  no 
scheme  for  remedying  "  the  great  national  evil  "  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  by  the  water-sewerage  system  ever 
can  be — a  national  system  for  the  efficient  and  safe 
promotion  of  health  and  wealth.  When  by  some  mode 
of  publication  which,  while  opening  a  vast  field  of 
occupation  to  civil  engineers  shall  keep  the  working  of 
this  system  out  of  the  hands  of  companies,  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  known  its  mode  of  action,  I  feel  sure 
that  "R.  H.  A."  will  admit  "that  it  will  single- 
handed  manage  all  that  is  desired.'' 

In  the  communications  referred  to  above,  I  protested 
against  "compulsory  legislation"  as  to  irrigation; 
and  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  an  assertion  of  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton's,  that  on  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded," introduced  into  the  irrigation  theory  by  the 
report  of  the  latest  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission, 
"light  is  dawning,"  I  have  offered  the  remark,  that  at 
least  until  that  light  shall  have  cast  its  noonday  radi- 
ance on  such  confusion,  and  until  one  or  other  of  the 
many  schemes  for  "separation,"  "precipitation,  "fil- 
tration," or  "irrigation,"  with  or  without  filtration, 
I  shall  be  able  to  cleanse  also  our  sewers  and  drains, 
and  prevent  the  escape  into  our  houses  of  ofiensive  and 
noxious  gase.s,  any  compulsory  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  reckless  and  unstatesmanlike.  I  now  go 
far/.b?yond)  this.  Increasingly  coriri-I.nt  rnni  .\a\\\ 
practical  experience  that  my  mod.-  .1  1  ;,  ,ci,'iii-  <\'., 
pollution  of  rivcrsiwill- do  all  this  11,  ,: 
in  doing  it  the  entire  refuse  of  a  i-umi  1.1  ii;  ■,iii:v 
be  converted  into  a  manure,   the  miujiuum   \,;iui;  ol 


which  to  that  town  or  village  shall  be  equal  to  £1  per 
head  per  annum  of  the  entire  population,  I  contend 
that  voluntary  action  ought  no  more  to  be  allowed  as 
to  irrigation  schemes  than  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
old  system  of  middens  and  cesspools  ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  as  to  health,  those  schemes  will  serve  to  per- 
petuate a  system  in  wliich  no  due  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  necessities  of  the  working-classes.  "A  perfect 
water-closet  "  indeed  !  When  did  any  inspector  under 
any  Board  of  Health  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  for  the 
family  of  a  working  man?  How  can  it  be  possible  in 
any  of  those  apologies  for  health  and  cleanliness  set 
up  under  a  Board  of  Health,  for  instance,  in  Sheffield  ? 
One  place  with  a  little  trickling  supply  of  water  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  court  of  30  houses  !  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  asserts,  too,  that  earth-closets  are  much  more 
frequently  out  of  order  than  water-closets.  I  never 
asserted  in  the  Times  newspaper  that  the  earth-closets, 
for  some  time  constructed  by  the  Earth-Closet  Com- 
pany, are  almost  incapable  of  disarrangement,  and  in 
particular  those  for  cottages.  And  what,  I  pray,  is 
the  scale  of  comparison  on  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
grounded  his  assertion  ?  Has  he  ascertained  the  fact 
that  that  horrid  place  I  have  mentioned  in  Sheffield 
(and  there  are  thousands  like  it  throughout  England) 
was  ever  in  order  for  a  single  day  ?  Could  he  point 
to  one  dozen  water-closets  for  the  duellings  of  the 
working  classes  within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and 
the  yards  of  workshops,  in  anything  like 
of  decent  order?  If  he  can,  then  let  him  go 
and  institute  a  comparison  between  those  and  the 
earth-closets  in  the  village  of  Hulton,  Herts,  or  in  the 
Dorset  County  .School  for  the  Middle  Classes,  or  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  or  at  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong.  Let  him  also  pay  some  regard 
to  the  judgment  of  others  on  the  subject,  and  if  such 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Buchanan  is  not  regarded  by  him, 
let  him  know  this,— that  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
subject  a  company  has  been  formed  in  Berlin,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  thalers  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  very  closets. 

I  object,  however,  to  the  continuance  of  voluntary 
action  in  irrigation  and  filtration  schemes  on  another 
ground — that  of  the  rights  of  property.  If  anything 
like  that  which  I  have  stated  be  tlie  value  of  the 
refuse  of  a  town,  there  is  in  it  a  property,  and  that 
property  belongs  to  the  inhabitants.  The  authorities 
of  such  a  town  (and  in  my  opinion  the  Legislature  in 
its  enactments  on  the  subject)  are  under  a  m')ral 
obligaliun,  with  due  rc;;ard  of  course  to  the  health  of 
the    iiihabitanls,    to   lum   that    property  to    the    best 

liberty  eitiier  to  throw  it  into  the  river  or,  under  ihe 
misnomer  of  utilis.ation,  to  w.asle  on  a  kw  fields  that 
which  would  supply  manure  to  thousands  of  acres. 
Neither  can  they  justly  be  allowed  to  hand  over  such 
a  property  under  little  more  than  a  nominal  rent  to  an 
individual,  like  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  or  to  a  company, 
like  the  Native  Guano  Company,  to  get  out  of  it  such 
profits  as   shall   pay  from    12  to  50  per  cent,  on  their 

Allow  me  to  add  a  word  with  reference  to  national 
wealth.  If,  as  it  certainly  may  be,  such  an  amount  of 
valuable  manure  can  be  produced  from  towns  and 
villages,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  farmyard  manure 
can  be  made  of  nearly  equal  value,  and  at  the  same 
time  lessened  in  bulk,  then  within  a  few  years  both  the 
produce  of  our  fields  and  the  live  stock  of  the  country 
may,  with  God's  blessing,  be  doubled.  Iloiry  Mouh\ 
Fordhiston  Vicarage,  Oct.  23. 


HEADS. 
By    Henry    Coebett. 

(CmUhuicd/rcmt.  1402). 

If  we  go  by  heads,  indisputably  the  highest-bred 
looking  sheep  are  still  the  two  breeds  to  which  most  of 
the  other  sorts  trace  something  of  their  excellence.  I 
reler,  of  course,  to  the  Southdown  and  the  Leicester, 
either  in  its  way  of  a  very  patrician  type.  Next  only, 
indeed,  to  the  thorough-bred  horse  or  the  Jersey  cow, 
there  is  not  an  animal  on  the  show-ground  wdiich 
carries  more  style  and  "stamp"  on  his  countenance 
than  the  Southdown.  Moreover,  to  see  him  at  his 
best,  you  must  bring  him  straight  up  from  the  .Sussex 
Downs.  I  do  not  believe  altogether  in  the  positive 
advantage  of  mere  size  and  weight,  but  I  go  rather 
with  the  conclusion  to  which  Cline  arrives  in  his  admi- 
rable little  treatise  on  form,  where  he  says,  "  it  is 
wrong  to  enlarge  a  native  breed  of  animals,  lor  in  pro- 
portion to  their  increase  of  size  they  become  worse  in 
form,  less  hardy,  and  more  liable  to  disease."  And  I 
would  say,  further,  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  much  of 
their  fine  character,  so  that  they  suffi:r  aliUc  in  sym- 
metry and  quality.  Thus,  when  we  attempt  to  grow 
the  Southdown  to  a  greater  size  than  he  would  reach 
to  on  the  South  Downs,  we  can  only  do  this  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  other  point.  The  best-bred  sheep  in 
appearance  at  this  present  time  are  surely  to  be  found 
in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  flock;  and  no  man  could 
safely  go  further  in  improving  the  Southdown  than  the 
juM))-iLlcbr.Ucd  I\Ir.  Jolin  l-illmnn,  nf  Glvule.      It  is 


well-bred."  There  is  nothing  neater  than  the  head  of 
a  Southdown  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
small  head  is  objectionable  in  any  animal,  more  parti- 
cularly a  male,  and  that  capital  judge  of  a  sheep,  Mr. 
Henry  Lugar,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion:  "The 
head  of  a  .Southdown,"  he  writes,  "may  be  too  small, 
and  if  the  sheep  be  kept  on  for  breeding  purposes, 
delicacy  will  in  time  be  the  result."  Mr.  EUman's 
description  runs  on  thus; — "The  head  should  be 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  the  lips  thin,  and  the 
space  between  the  nose  and  the  eyes  should  be  rather 
thin;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lugar  odds,  "  a  little  wider  just 
above  the  nostrils  than  nearer  the  eyes."  EUman,  in 
continuation,  says,  "  the  under  jaw  or  chap  ought  to  be 
fine  and  thin,  the  ears  tolerably  wide,  well  covered 
with  wool,  and  not  too  thin  ; "  wdiile,  according  to 
Mr.  Lugar,  they  should  be  "  of  a  fair  length,  standing 
well  up,  but  not  prick-eared."  Ellraan  could  see  "nu 
merit  in  a  very  prominent  eye ; "  he  the  rather 
"admires  a  tolerably  full,  bright-looking  eye,  but  the 
eye-cup  or  bone  should  not  project,"  for  the  reason,  as 
he  gives  it,  that  the  ewes  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
lambing.  In  so  smart  a  sheep  as  the  Southdown  the 
eye  of  the  ram  should  be  lively  if  not  somewhat  bold, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  placid  gaze  which  men  so 
covet  in  some  other  breeds  of  stock.  Ellman  con- 
cludes this  description  by  stating  that  "the  sheep 
should  be  well  covered  with  wool  on  the  forehead,  and 
especially  between  the  ears,  as  it  is  a  great  protection 
against  the  fly."  Noticeably  enough  this  authority, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  says  nothing  of  the  colour  of  a  Southdown's 
face — a  point  which  fanciers  now  often  look  to  before 
any  other,  as  one  wdiich  breeders  cannot  always  main- 
tain. I  have  seen  Southdowns  exhibited  but  a  few 
years  since,  from  a  very  famous  flock,  nearly  as  light  in 
their  countenances  as  Leicesters,  and  I  have  heard  of 
others  getting  their  lambs  as  dark  as  Hampshires.  The 
happy  mediuin  or  proper  tint  is  a  beautiful  mouse 
colour,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  structure  of  the 
head  and  the  texture  of  the  wool.  Were  I  asked  to 
name  a  "set"  of  the  most  thorough-bred  Southdown 
heads  I  ever  saw,  I  think  I  should  turn  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  2d  prize  pen  of  ewes  at  the  Royal  Oxford 
Show  of  last  suinmer.  About  the  best-headed  sheep 
they  ever  sent  up  from  Merton  was  a  Smithfield  Club 
fat  shearling  ;  and  the  ram  with  the  finest  he.ad  for  a 
Southdown,  which  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  bred,  was  Plenipo, 
and  this  sheep  was  out  of  a  Glyndc  ewe.  In  fact,  we 
must  go  back  again  and  again  to  the  Sussex  Downs  for 
fine  character,  and  we  must  go  to  heads  to  get  this. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  was  spending  a  day  at 
Angmcring,  near  Arundel,  and,  of  course,  looking  over 
the  famous  Sussex  cattle  and  still  more  famous  Sussex 
sheep.  On  the  shepherd  turning  a  flock  of  ewes 
towards  us  I  went  to  lace  them,  when  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Heasman  said,  "You  won't  be  able  to  see 
much  of  their  legs  of  mutton  in  that  way."  "  No," 
was  my  answer,  "perhaps  not,  but  I  shall  be  able  to 
see  something  I  think  even  more  of  in  a  sheep  than  a 
leg  of  mutton."  And  as  they  met  me,  so  matchy  and 
breedy,  all  showing  a  certain  family  likeness  in  their 
faces,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  I  arrived  at  a  glance  at 
a  better  notion  of  their  true  character  than  by  trying 
their  backs,  necks,  or  legs  ;  and  it  is  by  his  ewes  you 
must  prove  a  man's  actual  success  as  a  sheep-breeder. 
A  smart  prize  ram  may  be  turned  out  occasion.ally  ; 
but  it  is  to  his  home  flock  you  must  look  for  established 
and  reliable  worth. 

As  I  walked  down  the  lines  at  Manchester,  and 
noticed  the  brown  faces,  the  grey  faces,  and  even  the 
white  faces,  the  long,  somewhat  Roman-nosed,  old- 
fashioned  cast  of  countenance,  or  the  neat  snug  "nob" 
of  the  Down,  and  when  I  found  that  all  these  sheep, 
notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  character  and  expres- 
sion, were  classified  as  Shropshires,  I  must  confess  that 
I  felt  fairly  at  sea.  The  very  judges,  moreover,  have 
not  for  some  time  past  held  very  strongly  to  any 
particular  line,  and  I  thus  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to 
say  so  much  as  I  do  here,  on  the  strength  of  the  best 
evidence  I  can  calk  "It  is  very  curious -that  I  had 
for  some  w'eeks  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  on  this 
subject,  as  it  is  very  essential  that  we  should  have 
judges  who  thoroughly  understand  the  characteristics 
and  the  history  of  the  breed."  So  wrote  Mr.  Thomas 
Horley,  of  The  Fosse,  in  answer  to  my  letter  ;  and  it  is 
through  his  kindness  that  I  am  enabled  to  sketch  out 
the  head  of  a  true  Shropshire,  being  the  more  induced 
to  avail  myself  of  such  assistance,  as,  like  Mr.  Lugar 
with  Southdowns,  Mr.  Horley  no  longer  exhibits  sheep, 
although  he  frequently  acts  as  a  judge. 

The  head  of  a  Shropshire  ram  should  be  black  ;  but 
this  colour  should  not  extend  to  the  wool  on  the  neck. 
In  size  the  head  should  not  be  too  small  nor  effeminate, 
« ith  a  bold,  broad,  but  not  coarse,  forehead,  full  eyes, 
and  tolerably  ]irominent  cirs,  self-coloured,  but  not 
mottled.  Many  good  rams  have  their  ears  tipped  with 
black  round  the  edges,  and  show  a  kind  of  copper  or 
copper-and-gold  colour  farther  down  ;  and  if  they  be 
well  wooUed  this  is  not  in  any  way  objectionable, 
saving  that  such  a  tint  is  more  generally  perceptible  in 
rams  which  have  been  forced  into  high  condition. 
IT.c  ear,  although  not  so  long  as  to  be  remarkable, 
should  not  be  so  short' as' to  hc'hiddtiiby  the  wool, 
which  should  come  well  up' round  the  back  of  the 
head  and  t.irs,  wiih  a  tendency  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
litad.  The  nu.--iriLs  must  be  fairly  expanded,  but  there 
should  be  no  ini.l;nalicn  to  bareness  about  the  rid-e  of 
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the  nose  nor  between  the  nostril  and  eye, — any  such 
want  of  covering  being  very  objectionable,  and  never 
to  be  noticed  in  a  ram  of  any  repute.  There  is 
altogether  a  strength  and  force  about  the  head  of  a  true 
Shropshire  that  should  never  be  disregarded  when 
looking  at  such  sheep.  It  will,  indeed,  be  observed 
that  this  description  does  not  go  for  the  pretty  grey 
mixture,  as  no  doubt  the  Blackface  is  far  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  genuine  Shropshire  breed  ;  but  even 
from  tlie  true  Blackfaces  there  will  occasionally  crop 
up  a  speckle-face  cheek,  which,  as  with  the  Hereford 
ox,  is  more  a  mark  of  being  out  of  fashion  than  any 
positive  detriment.  The  wool  of  the  Shropshire  should 
be  close  in  texture,  and  not  inclined  to  curl. 

Any  study  of  the  heads  of  cross-bred  animals  or 
neu'Iy-established  breeds  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  the 
way  of  a  test,  as  the  flock-masters  themselves  seem 
scarcely  to  have  agreed  as  to  precisely  what  they  should 
go  for.  The  subjoined  synopsis  of  the  head  of  an 
Oxfordshire  Down  ram  may  consequently  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  all,  but  it  reads  to  me  as  a  very  good 
type  to  aim  at.  It  should  be  long  and  tapering,  with 
a  forehead  not  too  broad,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  a 
good  masculine  expression,  with  a  full,  bold  eye,  and 
ears  well  set  back — that  is,  not  too  near  the  eyes. 
Tlie  poll  must  be  well  covered  with  wool,  adorned 
with  an  ample  top-knot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  face 
of  a  nice  dark  colour,  between  a  jet  black  and  a  fawn. 
Some  of  the  ewes,  like  those  I  have  seen  at  Bidden- 
hani,  have  really  bloodlike  heads  ;  but  the  judges  do 
not  always  go  for  style,  but  prefer  a  rather  coarser 
kind  of  animal,  and  1  must  admit  that  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  lineage  as  traced  by  the  head  of  an 
Oxford  Down  sheep.  Neither  is  the  first  impression  of 
a  good  old-fashioned  Hampshire  Down  ram  easily 
obliterated  ;  for  the  lop  ear,  the  Roman  nose,  and 
coarse,  heavy  features,  if  faithfully  sketched,  would 
make  up,  as  Charles  Surface  says  of  his  aunt  Deborah, 
"  a  very  formidable  likeness."  Some  visible  improve- 
ment, however,  has  taken  place  of  late,  as  it  is  rather 
against  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  maintain  that  the 
plainer  an  animalis  to  the  eye  proportionately  greater 
must  be  his  use  ani  value.    .  •    . 

There  is  something  very  taking  in  the  clean,  finely- 
cut  features  of  a  Leicester,  over  whose  head  those  two 
great  men — Bakewell  and  Ellman— agreed  to  differ. 
The  Longwool  man  considered  the  prominent  eye  in  a 
sheep  an  indication  of  good  breeding,  whereas  the 
other  "could  see  no  merit  in  a  very  prominent  eye." 
A  very  successful  breeder  of  Leicesters,  when  these 
sheep  were  more  in  fashion  than  they  are  now,  tells  me 
that  a  well-placed  prominent  eye,  standing  deer-like, 
rather  beyond  or  outside  the  general  contour  of  the 
head,  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  good  point.  .  The 
face  should  be  rather  long,  as  denoting  size,  but  should 
be  shortened  in  effect  by  a  broad  indented  forehead. 
The  bridge  of  the  nose  should  be  somewhat  broad  and 
arched — or  Roman-nosed— with  wide,  open  nostrils,  of 
a  jet  black  in  colour.  The  ears,  of  a  fair  length, 
should  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  the  head,  not 
too  low,  nor  set  very  far  apart;  and  the  "high- 
quality  "  well-placed  ear  of  the  Leicester  is  a  very  safe 
sign  of  his  purity.  The  ears  and  the  head  should  be 
covered  with  beautiful  silky  wool, — another  proof  of 
good  breeding ;  while  there  must  be  a  peculiarly 
delicate  tint  of  blue  visible  just  beneath  the  wool  on  the 
head,  as,  in  fact,  your  true  Leicester  is  as  proud  of  his 
blue  blood  as  a  Spanish  Hidalgo.  If  there  be,  on  the 
contrary,  a  white  ground,  this  is  suspicious  or  more 
directly  indicative  of  inferior  caste,  strong,  objectionable 
wool,  and  a  taste  of  foreign  or  Lincoln  blood.  A  red 
ground,  again,  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  telling  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  a  feeble  fleece,  and  a  fineness  of 
bone,  carried  to  an  undesirable  extreme.  The  Leicester 
head  should  be  especially  bare  and  quite  free  from  wool 
of  any  strength,  the  expression  somewhat  sedate,  but 
of  marked  character  in  the  ram,  and  his  head  set  on 
rather  bold  and  lofty,  in  preference  to  the  low  drooping 
carriage  which,  at  one  period  in  his  history,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  "  the  proper  thing." 

It  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  find  that  the  breeders 
of  Border  Leiceste,rs  have  a  positive  horrorof  the  blue 
cist,  a  fact  which  of  itself  goes.far_to  'show  that"  this 
v.iriety  of  sheep"  has  come  from  a  cross,  most  probably 
with  the  Cheviot.  The .  borderer,  indeed,  lacks  much 
of  the  aristocrat  in  his  appearance,  so  noticeable  in  the 
English  Leicester  of  older  pedigree.  .  The  head  is 
longer  and  not  so  refined,  the  neck  thin  and  weak  ; 
and,  though  the  Border  may  by  this  time  be  perhaps 
ranked  as  a  breed  of  itself,  there  is  not  much  to  go  by 
in  his  frontispiece.'-  He  hardly  looks  as  if  he  ever  had 
a  grandfather.  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Journal.  ■ 

(To  I't  Ccntimitd.) 


SEWAGE     IRRIGATION-   AND      THE 
.      .,     .       TAPEWORM. 

[Tlie  following  passage  concluded  one  of  Dr.  Cobbold's  lectures 
on  the  Parasites  Residing  in  Food-producing  Ruminants, 
ilelivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

As  our  lime  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  certain  other  parasites,  I  shall  conclude 
lh:s_  course  of  lectures  by  some  remarks  having  reference 
16  the  subject  of  sewage.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  feel 
very  much  hbnoared,  in  that  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  a  leading  article  upon  my 
dohigs  in  this  connection.     Since,  however,  the  afore- 


said leader  places  me  in  a  very  unfavourable  ligb 
will  endeavour  to  defend  myself  in  respect  of  all  the 
hard  things  there  said. 

It  would  be  immodest  on  my  part  to  read  the  flatter- 
ing  remarks  with  which  this  article  begins.  But  you 
can  judge  what  occurs  when  I  just  mention  that  in  th 
matter  of  helminthology,  or  study  of  parasites,  th 
writer,  employing  the  editorial  '*  we,"  says  that  he  is 
prepared  to  "  sit  most  humbly  at  my  feet."  Then  h 
passes  on  to  observe,  that  when  JDr.  Cobbold  "set 
himself  up  for  an  oracle  on  sewage  irrigation,  we  have 
a  fair  right  to  examine  the  facts  upon  which  his 
ing  is  based."  I  wish  to  say  in  this  respect,  that  I 
have  never  set  myself  up  as  an  oracle  on  sewage  ' 
gation.  I  have  only  stated  my  belief  that  sewage 
irrigation  will  certainly  disperse  the  ova  of 
kinds  of  parasites,  and  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  much 
gi-eater  degree  of  parasitic  disease  than  at  present 
exists.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
irrigation  of  fresh  sewage  is  employed,  there  will  be 
corresponding  increase  of  parasitism.  That  is  the  pr 
position  I  laid  down,  and  to  that  I  am  prepared  to 
adhere.  After  a  while,  the  article  proceeds  as  fol 
lows  : — **  But  Dr.  Cobbold  has  not  helped  us  yet  t( 
enlighten  them  (/.  e.^  the  butchers).  For  years  past  ht 
has  been  engaged  in  search  of  parasites.  No  part  o 
the  animal  kingdom  has  escaped  his  observation  ;  n( 
organ  of  their  bodies  {i,  e.,  of  the  hosts)  has  he  left 
unexplored.  He  tells  us  that  cattle  fed  on  sewage 
fodder  die  of  parasitic  disease  by  wholesale."  ' 
really  not  aware  that  I  ever  made  that  last 
'•And  yet  we  are  compelled  to  retort  that  Dr.  Cobbold 
has  hitherto  faded  to  produce  a  single  specimen  of  beef 
or  mutton  measles  which  he  has  not  hjmself  artificially 
produced,  and  the  history  of  which  was  not  confined 
his  own  experiments  at  the  Veterinary  College." 

Now,  1  beg  respectfully  to  submit  that  I  have  placed 
before  those  of  you  who  have  honoured  me  with  y 
presence  on  former  occasions  the  most  cogent  evide 
of  the  presence  of  measles  in  beef  that  could  possibly 
be  produced.  I  showed  you  Dr.  T.  G.  Hewlett 
official  report  from  Bombay,  and  also  the  report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  of  India,  and  by  these  report; 
you  saw  that  scores,  not  to  say  hundreds,  of  cattle  wen 
burnt  in  order  that  people  might  not  eat  those  veri 
things  respecting  the  existence  of  which  the  editor  of 
the  Lancet  says  I  have  never  produced  satisfactory 
evidence.  The  thing  is  quite  clear.  .  It.  is  in  the  Pun 
jab  of  India  that  the  cattle  are  chiefly  affected  with 
beef  measles.  And  why  are  they  more  affected  there 
than  elsewhere?  Because  irrigation  is  extensively 
employed  throughout  the  Punjab.  Enormous  numbers 
of  cattle  are, sacrificed  there,  and  those  cattle  havt 
access  to  grounds  which  are  extensively  irrigated, 
"But,"  some  one  will  say,  "this  is  not  sewage  irrijia 
tion."  That  is  quite  true  ;  nevertheless,  I  can  explair 
that  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing,  because 
the  water  which  is  used  to  irrigate  these  fields  is  let 
off  from  tanks,  pools,  or  ponds  {call  them  what  yo 
will),  to  which  both  the  natives  and  the  animals  hav 
free  access.  The  natives  are  not  particular  in  their 
habits,  many  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  our  soldiers, 
bemg  abundantly  infested  with  the  Tcenia  mediocanel 
lata.  So,  when  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  says  we  have 
produced  no  facts,  you  see  he  is  in  error.  But  he  says 
we  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen  of  beef  or  mutton 
measle  in  home-bred  animals  not  subjected  to  experi- 
ment. The  statement  is  correct  as  regards  beef;  but  I 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  removed  cysticerci 
from  joints  on  mutton  brought  to  my  own  table.  In 
the  supplement  to  my  large  treatise  on  "Entozoa," 
I  have  figured  a  respectable  cysticercus  taken  from  the 
interior  of  a  mutton  chop.  However,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say: — "Our  conviction  is,  that  the  butchers, 
fleshers,  and  professors  of  veterinary  art  are  practically 
right  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cobbold, 
that  measled  beef  or  mutton  is  produced  to  any  great 
extent,  or  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  public  to 
adopt  a  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  tapeworm."  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  encourage  such  a 
proceeding,  and  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  adopt  a 
vegetable  diet  myself.  But  the  naughtiest  thing  I 
appear  to  have  said  is  10'  the  effect  that  "scores  of 
animals  are  thoroughly  measled."  Now,  what  is  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Punjab.  Only  Saturday  last  a 
gentleman  just  arrived  from  India  came  to  talk  to  me 
about  this  matter.  He  is  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  92d 
Highlanders,  and  it  his  duty,  as  ordinary,  to  inspect  the 
beef  and  other  rations  before  they  are  sei-ved  out.  He 
has  been  giving  me  most  valuable  practical  information. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  scientific  matters,  but  he  says : 
— "  These  are  the  steps  we  take  when  large  portions  of 
an  animal  are  brought  before  us.  We  make  a  series  of 
slices  down  the  meat  parallel  to  each  other,  and  turn 
over  these  slices  and  inspect  them.  If  we  see  any  little 
cysts,  we  send  the  meat  away  to  be  burnt.  If  we  only 
find  one  measle,  the  entire  animal  is  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed."  Thus,  you  see,  a  valuable  animal,  worth 
many  pounds,  and  enough  to  feed  a  whole  regiment,  is 
put  aside  and  burnt.  Now,  the  Lancet  appears  to 
hink  that  that  is  exactly  what  I  wish  educated  in- 
spectors to  do  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
I  protest  that  I  never  desired  cny  such  proceedings. 
I  assert  that  the  burning  of  these  scores  and  hundreds 
of  cattle  is  an  entire  mistake.  Because  you  find  a 
few  measles,  that  is  no  reason  for  throwing  away 
all  this  valuable  food.  What  you  have  to  do  is, 
to  instruct. the  men  of  the  regiment  that  they  have 


it  well  cooked  ;  and,  since  even  moderately  well-cooked, 
beef  will  preserve  the  men  from  danger,  it  were  a  sheer 
waste  to  burn  the  flesh  of  these  animals.  Now,  the  odd 
thing  is  that  {according  to  my  informant's  statement) 
some  of  the  authorities  have  very  recently  abandoned 
this  stupid  destruction  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  by  burning. 
Why  ?  Not  because  cooking  will  destroy  the  said 
measles,  but,  forsooth,  because  a  medical  gentleman 
has  instructed  the  local  government  that  these  beef 
measles  do  not  produce  tapeworms.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  farce  ?  The  authorities,  you  see,  very  properly 
put  a  stop  to  this  unnecessary  burning,  but  they  do  the 
right  thing  from  instructions  based  on  conclusions 
altogether  erroneous.  I  venture  to  add  that  not  one 
medical  man  in  a  hundred  in  England  would  display 
such  ignorance  as  is  hereby  implied.  We  have  proved 
incontestably  that  these  little  measles  do  produce 
tape-worms.  The  step  to  be  taken,  therefore,  is 
simply  this  :— The  cattle  shall  be  inspected  by  one 
adequately  accomplished  man,  and  he  shall  pronounce 
whether  the  flesh  is  to  be  cooked  with  more  care 
than  is  ordinarily  observed.  This  would  settle  the 
whole  matter. 

The  Lancet^  turning  to  another  part  of  the  subject, 
says  : — "Does  Dr.  Cobbold  mean  to  say  seriously  that 
it  is  less  dangerous  to  spread  a  field  with  manure  than 
to  irrigate  it  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  sewage?" 
Certainly  I  do,  if  the  sewage  be  freshly  delivered. 
The  irrigation  process  diffuses  the  eggs  much  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  the  other  processes ;  and  I 
have  been  willing,  on  parasitic  grounds,  so  to  speak, 
to  support  what  is  called  the  dry-earth  system.  "  But 
it  is  not  only  on  the  main  question  that  Dr.  Cobbold 
floinlers  in  the  mire.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the 
'ABC  process— [I  think  that  it  is  a  good  one,  but  I 
do  not  say  it  is  perfect]— and  talks  of  the  dry-earth 
system  as  though  it  were  absolutely  safe.  I  do  not  say 
that ;  I  think  it  is  better  than  the  other,  but  not  abso- 
lutely safe.  So  that  you  see  the  ciilicism  of  the  editor 
IS  not  accurate  ;  it  is  not  true.  Well,  after  some  other 
matters  which  are  touched  upon,  he  also  says  : — "  On 
one  point  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Cobbold's 
observations  ;  he  tells  us  that  the  ova  are  destroyed — 
[that  is  not  quite  correct ;  I  did  not  say  ova,  but 
larval  parasites]  —  by  a  continued  moist  tempera- 
ture of  175°  Fahr."  Ves,  you  are  perfectly  safe 
at^  that  heat  ;  even  trichina  will  not  stand  that. 
A  continuous  moist  temperature  of  175°,  or  one 
considerably  below  boiling-point  will  kill  trichina, 
and  a  temperature  many  [degrees  below  175"' 
suffices  to  kill  the  cysticerci  of  our  meat.  If  people 
will  eat  meat  not  raised  throughout  to  a  tem- 
perature of  140°,  then  they  must  take  the  consequences, 
and  be  liable  to  play  the  part  of  host.  For  my  part,  I 
should  say  that  it  serves  them  right.  If  they  choose 
to  put  themselves  in  the  same  attitude  in  this  relation 
as  the  Cossacks  and  natives  of  the  Baikal  regions,  and 
as  the  Abyssinians  do,  then  they  must,  like  the  natives, ' 
become  parasite  bearers.  In  the  Baikal  territory  all. 
the  natives  play  the  part  of  hosts,  being  entertainers  of 
the  Taenia  mediocanellata.  And  why  ?  Because  they 
do  not  cook  their  food;  they  eat  it  nearly  raw  ;  and 
therefore,  of  course,  they  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of 
being  the  hosts  in  which  these  creatures  flourish.  No 
doubt  one  may  say  it  is  possible  to  be  benevolent,  and 
to  give  these  lower  creatures  a  chance  of  existence  ; 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  comfort  of  one 
man  is  of  more  value  than  the  destniction  of 
many  tapeworms.  "It  is,  therefore,"  concludes  this 
not  altogether  unkindly-disposed  article,  "  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  have  the  whole  subject  thoroughly 
investigated."  That  remark  is  to  me  highly  gratify- 
ing. Clearly  some  of  the  facts  I  have  brought  forward 
must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  as 
important,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  made  that 
statement.  Unfortunately,  it  is  added — "Although 
Dr.  Cobbold  has  so  far  exceeded— [see  what  I  have 
done  I] — the  bounds  of  scientific  caution  as  to  come  to 
conclusions  without  proof."  Now  that  is  too  bad. 
I  have  every  desire,  as  a  teacher  in  various  branches  of 
science,  to  make  no  statement  which  does  not  rest  upon 
a  sound  basis  of  fact.  No  man  has  a  right  to  pretend 
to  be  a  teacher  of  science  who  is  not  pre-eminently 
cautious  in  this  matter.  Science  is  good  for  nothing  if 
its  positions  are  asserted  in  a  random  fashion.  A 
man  who  stands  up  and  speaks  on  matters  of  social 
importance,  and  who    is   at   the   same   time  loose 


for 


xpressions,    should  be  asked  to  leave  the  room, 


nary  nuisance, 
but  he  does  uncommon  injury  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Lastly,  in  order  to  smooth  matters,  the  writer  says  : — 
"We  cannot  doubt  that  he  (Dr.  Cobbold)  would  be 
able  to  render  valuable  assistance  whenever  questions 
relating  to  the  natural  history  of  parasites  present  them- 
selves to  the  commission  we  propose."  I  need  not  say 
that  if  such  a  commission  exists,  I  willingly  leave  it  to 
their  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  my  services  be 

orth  seeking.  I  have  come  here,  however,  by 
favour  of  the  authorities  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and    have    unfolded    to    you    a    number   of   details, 

hich  I  think  you  will  allow  are  not  only  strange 
and  astonishing,  but  are  of  real,  practical,  and  social 
importance. 

As  to  the  final  issue  of  such  expositions,  I  care  little 
or  nothing,  so  long  only  as  I  retain  the  honest  conviction 
that  I  have  not  been  untruthful ;  yet,  if  the  facts  which 
I  have  enunciated  are  true,  then,  depend  upon  it,  they 
must  produce  beneficial  results.     We    can  no  moiC 
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stop  tlie  progress  of  truth  than  we  can  abrogate  the 
revolutions  of  the  planet  on  whose  surface  there  are 
those  who  love  to  "play  the  parasite." 


A  FARM  RECORD. 

As  you  seem  to  think  a  short  account  of  my  farming 
will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I 
beg  herewith  to  forward  the  same,  first  premising  that 
the  Clavering  land,  a  few  years  back,  was  considered 
some  of  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  3  to  4  qr.  of 
Wheat  per  acre  was  thought  to  be  a  very  fair  crop, 
and  five  very  good,  and  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  sold 
within  the  last  30  years  at  from  £l^  to  £1$  per  acre  ; 
but  the  greater  pan  now,  I  I)cli<_vc,  is  farmed  as  well 
any  land  in  thcciuiiin.  Tn  i'"('>.-  T  Iiad  been  niaslcr 
of  the  boys' Urili.li  !  .'  ■'  ■  :il,i;;r  17  VL-nrs  IhU 
finding  the  salary  ! I     1  i       .    >    -upporl  (if  my-clf 

and  family,  I  !iim  i  (  iil-  i  i:i]i.  very  pleasantly 
situated  about  seven  or  eiLjiit  nuniUcs'  ^valk  from  tlie 
school,  which  I  intended  to  keep  on,  as  I  did  not  expect 
to  get  a  living  from  the  farm  ;  but  after  a  few  months 
found  my  mind  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  farming 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  scholars,  I  therefore 
gave  it  up. 

I  took  the  farm  on  lease  for  14  or  21  years,  at  a  high 
rent,  witli  few  restrictions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  except  that  the  last  two  years  were  to  be  on  the 
four-course  system.  It  consisted  of  115  acres  of  arable 
land  and  iS  acres  pasture,  including  the  house,  farm- 
yard buildings,  &c. ;  20  acres  of  the  arable  land  were 
underlet  to  labourers  for  seven  years,  five  of  which 
were  unexpired,  and  I  underlet  ten  more.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land,  a  heavy  clay  soil,  having  been  rather 
badly  managed  for  several  years,  abounded  in  Twitch, 
Charlock,  Thistles,  and  weeds,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
Clover  sick.  It  would  have  been  in  a  worse  state,  but 
my  landlord,  who  had  purchased  the  farm  in  1S61,  and 
occupied  the  part  not  underlet  one  year,  drained 
9  acres  2  feet  deep,  clean  fallowed  10  acres,  and  had 
roots  and  Tares  on  about  20  acres  more.  Having  had 
but  little  previous  practical  experience  in  farming,  and 
only  Johnston's  "Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try and  Geology,"  with  several  smaller  books, 
I  purchased  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi's  work  on 
farming.  I  consider  Mr.  Mechi  the  great  pioneer  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  this  country.  From  these 
books  I  obtained  much  useful  information.  It  was  not 
in  my  power  to  obtain  covered  yards,  or  any  costly 
implements  and  appliances  for  cultivation,  but  I  set  to 
work  and  well  drained  the  land  3  feet  deep,  my  land- 
lord finding  pipes,  for  which  I  paid  him  7  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  outlay.  I  had  the  Charlock  pulled  every 
year,  the  Twitch  dug,  all  my  crops  well  hoed  and 
handweeded,  as  long  as  it  could  be  done  without 
injuring  them. 

I  occupied  only  85  acres  of  the  arable  land  the  first 
three  years,  89  the  next  two,  and  100  since,  hedges 
included.  I  could  not  grow  much  corn  the  first  five 
years.  I  only  averaged'  25  acres  of  Wheat,  17  of 
Barley,  and  rather  more  than  6  of  Oats.  In  1S68  I 
grew  30,1  acres  ol  Wheat— produce,  214  qr.  ;  of  Barley 
IiJ  acres — produce,  75  qr.  In  1869  I  grew  52  acres  of 
Wheat — produce,  325  qr.  ;  of  Barley  12  acres  (after 
Wheat) — produce,  634  qr.  In  1870  I  grew  40J  acres 
of  Wheat — produce,  237  qr.  ;  of  Barley  4J  acres 
(2j  after  Wheat)— produce,  27  qr.  In  1871  I  grew 
465  acres  of  Wheat  and  14  acres  of  Barley.  In  1869  I 
grew  of  Oats  Si  acres— produce,    100  qr.  ;    in  1S68  I 


grewgaci-',     |...lu,  .,, 

1  S !  ,|i-.,  on  land  steam-ploughed 

after  Wh,::  :   '  .  ;    ,     1 

.  w  9  acres— produce,  85  qr.. 

steam-pl. -:             "    .   ' 

My  av.M...-    ,....■:, 

of  Wheat  has   been   for  the 

eight  years  5  qr.    7    i.i 

^h.,  and  Barley  over  6  qr.  per 

acre,  although  22,1  acre 

s  of  the  Wheat  in  the  time  only 

averaged  3  qr.  6  biisli. 

If  I  take  two  years  out,  the 

average  for  Wlieat  wo 

uld  be  over  6  qr.    2  bush.     In 

1S68     my    Rivett    Wlieat    produce<l    on    205    acres 

159   qr.  ;    it   had    once   before   produced   96   qr.    nn 

12    acres;     in    1S69, 

38    acres    3    roods    proiUacd 

267  qr.  2  bush.,  7  acre 

s  after  Wlieat,  steam-plniic-h.-.l. 

In  1S70,    ,S  n^vn.  .f„ 

,-    WliPnt        =|,.nn-,.ploM"h'~i       !■'-..- 

duced5',   .n-     ,„,    ,.,,.; 

-1  '■  '    -       ^'I'.-i    i'..  ,   7  .r-. 

18  years  of  age.     The  first   four  or  five  years  I 
15  or  16. 

I  find  my  system  of  farming,  by  keeping  the  land 
clean  and  dry  without  fallow,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
artificial  or  farmyard  manuring,  has  answered  much 
better  than  I  anticipated,  and  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
soil,  as  my  crops  have  been  very  good  the  last  three 
years,  and  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  during  th 
first  five,  and  this  year  I  believe  will  be  as  good — and 
would  have  lieen  better,  had  it  not  been  for  the  blight 
in  Wheat  and  disease  in  Botatos.  W.  SaviH,  Curl's 
Manor  Farm,  Clavering,  Essex,  Oct.  26. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR-BEET. 

Mr.  W.  Vince  writes  to  the  Bury  Post,  from  Wells 
Ilall;  Brent  Sleigh,  to  say  that  he  had  grown  Sugar- 
Beet  for  four  years,  averaging  10  or  12  acres  a  year,  and 
realising  10  tons  per  acre  and  20s.  per  ton.  He 
believes  he  could  have  done  better  at  stock  feeding, 
and  he  advises  farmers  to  consider  the  matter  well,  and 
to  make  a  good  bargain  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  any  one 
else  who  may  wish  to  start  a  factory,  and 
guarantee  the  greater  growth  for  any  number  of  years 
at  2QS.  a  ton,  for  he  thinks  they  are  worth  more.  T( 
him  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  replies  :— 

Mr.  W.  Vince  advises  the  farmers  not  to  sell  theii 
Sugar-Beet  at  /r  per  ton,  as  he  considers  it  is  worth 
more,  and,  in  proof  of  its  value,  he  states 
Sugar-Beet  equals  two  of  common  Mangi 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  30  per  cent,  less  water. 
His  estimate  of  its  superior  worth  is  possibly  nearly 
correct,  though  the  reason  assigned  for  it — Sugar-Beet 
only  60  per  cent,  "water,  as  against  common  Mangel,  90 
per  cent.- needs  corroboration  by  some  chemical  authority 
before  it  can  be  accepted. 

)f  a  few  shillings,  more 
e  sugar-maker,  I  should 
subject.     Both  of  these 


for  feedir 


But  were  tins  a  mere  questioi 
or  less,  between  the  farmer  and 
not  have  troubled  you  upon  tb 
parties  are  strong  enough  to  talce  cai 
interests.  But  the  public  at  large,  an 
labouring  classes,  have  likewise  interest: 
matter,  and  iience  its  import.ince.  Farm 
are  perfectly  justified  in  getting  as  high  a 
for  their  sugar,  but  suppose  they  ask 
worth,  no  sugar  factory  will  be  erected  in 
hood,  and  the  working  classes  will  tl 
^Taooo.  or  .,^3000  in  wages,  as  the  case 
case  in  point— Mr,  Johnson  comes  over 
and  offers  the  farmers  £\  a  ton  for  so  mr 
ask  for  255.,  and  the  project  of  a  factory  1 
the  legitimate  influence  of  such  letters 
Vince  is  to  hinder  a  sugar  factory  from  I 
Stowmarket,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  do; 
one  also.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  ■ 
with  your  permission,  I  intend  to  show  1 


trice  as  possible 
lore  than  it  is 
heir  neighbour- 
is  lose  £ic<io, 
light  be.  As  a 
o  Stowmarket. 

mgs°fi?e.  And 
IS  that  of  Mr, 


ced 


I  the  most 


believe  will  prndiice  a  -n,,a  cmp  ,.,1  aiiy.heavy  land,  if 
in  fair  order,  and  sown  as  directed.  I  have  sold  a 
good  deal  of  it  for  seed  to  my  neighbours,  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  who  saw  it  growing,  since  advertising.  I 
manure  my  land  with  farmyard  dung,  S  loads  per  acre, 
every  three  years,  and  put  a  top-dressing  on  the  crops 
amounting  to  from  20s.  to  30J. ;  or  if  it  be  a  second 
corn  crop  sometimes  £2  per.acre,  when  not  manured. 
I  clean  fallowed  7  acres  the  first  year,  and  since  then 
20  acres,  [through  failure  of  crops,  or  of  land  that  had 
been  previously  underlet.  In  the.autumnof  1868  I  had 
36  acres  of  land  steam-ploughed;  in  1869,  31  acres; 
in  1870,  24  acres ;  and  this  autumn  over  50  acres. 
This  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me,  as  I  have  kept 
a  horse  less  the  last  three  years  ;  before,  I  kept  five 
horses  and  the  nag  ;  I  now  get  my  work  done  much 
easier  and  better  witli  four.  The  steam-plough  is  a 
fine  thing  on  our  heavy  lands,  where  well  drained,  and 
seems  to  answer  well  for  any  kind  of  crop,  especially 
for  roots.  I  generally  employ  four  or  five  men  and 
as  many  lads,  sometimes  four  or  five  extra  men  ;  and, 
during  the  summer,  six  or  eight  girls,  from  13  to  16  or 


statu 

made  by  the  farmer  growing  Sugar-Beet  at  present  prices. 
He  exalts  tlie  feeding  properties  of  Sugar-Beet  to  the 
utmost,  mounts  up  the  expense  of  production  to  the 
highest  figure,  and  runs  down  the  yield  per  acre  as  low  as 
possible.  As  to  the  first.  Suppose  we  accept  his  estimate 
of  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  feeding  properties  of  Sugar- 
Beet  over  Mangel,  on  his  yield  of  10  tons  per  acre,  he 
would  still  be  a  loser  by  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet,  and  so 
we  need  not  dwell  on  the  matter.  However,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  blind  io  the  fact,  that  the  introdiiclion  of  sugar 
\  into  England  seems  to  have  prettv  well  trebled 
ie  of  common  Mangel  or  other  crops  which  it  has 
displaced.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  there 
demand  for  roots  for  dairy  and  other  purposes,  a 
fictitious  price  could  always  be  obtained  for  Mangel, 
the  average  of  the  rural  districts,  the  estimated 
value  of  common  Mangel  for  conversion  into  beef, 
mutton,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  would  not  exceed 
js.  ei/.  per  ton— some  have  even  estimated  it  as  low  as  5J. 
—and  yet  no  sooner  do  our  sugar  factors  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  offer  ^i  for  Sugar-Beet,  than  up  bounds 
common  Mangel  to  the  same  figure.  And  then  what  a 
rich  field  for  eating  into  the  profits  of  sug.ir -growing  Mr. 
\'ince  and  others  have  found  in  the  cost  of  production. 
He  even  assures  us  that  "he  grows  them  on  the  flat, 
uhieli  is  rather  costly,  compared  with  growing  common 
iJeet  nn  the  ridge  ;  "  but  one  cannot  but  inquire,  why  then 
does  lie  i^.ow  tlu-iii  on  the  ihu,:  The  yield  of  10  tons  per 
.  :,■  I,, .;  .  I  \  1:11  11,:;  ;.  ^timonial  to  flat  husbandry. 
",      :        :  .  ;  :  1    .  .ti a  expense  was  one  of  the 

I jo  I    .        ;     1  .   on  the  fiat,  advanced  by 

^o     I  o    .0    !  :  I '.'  o  .    |i  I  per  on  this  subject,  read 

L^;._.;.j  ,:..  I,,,....;.. .Ill  i.  .;tei  Club.  But  all  helps  to 
run  up  the  price  of  grouing  sugar  to  /12  per  acre. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bidden,  in  his  most  instructive  letter  in  another 
part  of  your  paper  last  week,  makes  the  tot.il  expense  of 


practice  to  charge  part  of  the 
manure,  and  the  cost  of  superior  cultivation  given  to  such 
crops,  to  the  succeeding  Wheat  and  other  crops  ?  On 
what  principle,  then,  does  your  correspondent  charge  the 
whole  of  this  £12  against  the  Sugar-Beet?  True,  Mr. 
Bidden  writes  of  an  apparent  profit  of  ^3  121.  per  acre  ; 
but  most  non-agricultural  readers  would  think  the  expres- 
sion meant  more  apparent  than  real.  On  the  contrar>', 
it  means  much  more  real  than  apparent ;  or,  in  other 
words,  this/3  125.  should  probably  be  doubled.  Every 
firmer  knows  these  green  crops  are  preparatory  to  com 
crops.  They  take  the  place  of  the  bare  fallow.  To  work 
this  latter  properly  as  much  as  ^^13  per  acre  h.as  been 
expended,  and  the  yield  was  nil.  It  needed  a  tremendous 
yield  of  Wheat  to  recoup  the  farmer  for  this  outlay,  and, 
in  fact,  the  expense  used  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
course.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  all  green  crops, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  on  what  principle  of  true  profits  in 
husbandry  Sugar-Beet  alone  is  burdened  with  an  expense 
\vhich  is  never  charged  against  any  other  green  crop. 
Mr.  Vince,  however,  reserves  what  would  appear  his 
strongest  argument  against  sugar-growing  to  the  last. 
By  reducing  the  yield  to  10  tons  per  acre  he  appears  to 
saddle  sugar  with  an  absolute  loss  of  £2  per  acre.  I  also 
find  this  statement  in  Mr.  Vince's  letter,  as  a  matter  of 
.advice  to  the  Stowmarket  farmers  ;-  "Do  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  22  tons  per  acre  will  be  grown.  I 
believe  that  quantity  never  was  grown  at  Lavenham." 
Happily,  this  belief  can  be  confronted  with  facts  pub- 
*  '  al  papers  at  the  time,  and  verified  by 
:lf. 


the  grow 


presence  of  ( 


other  and  mysel: 
iNow,  uiese  lacis  nave  ne\er  Dcen  cliallcnged,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  till  now.  Turning  to  a  leading  article  in  the 
.Agricultural  Gazette  for  October  16,  1869,  I  find  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  was  30  tons  gross,  or  24  tons  of 
roots  and  6  tons  of  leaves.  The  next  best  crop  was  31 
tons  gross,  or  i\\  tons  of  roots  and  g'r  of  leaves.  I  leave 
these  facts  to  balance  the  belief  of  your  correspondent, 
and  r  confess  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar-growing  than  these  low  estimates  of  the 
yield  of  Sugar-Beet.  It  is  as  plain  as  any  simple  sum  in 
arithmetic,  that  if  three  or  four  small  roots  are  grown  in 
the  place  of  one  large  one,  the  ageregate  weight  of  the 
two  yields  should  be  equal.  Especially  should  this  be  the 
case  when,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  smaller  one  weighs  by  far 
the  heaviest. 

something,  however,   to  find  that  Mr.    Biddell 
5   tons    on    Mr.  Vince.      The    seasons    have 
been  unfortunate,  else  doubtless  before  now  the 
yield  would  have  averaged  20,  and  be  soon  on  the  high 
acre.     My  experimental  plots  in  the 
garden,  without  any  manure,  were  one  year  at  the  rate  of 
nother  23  tons  per  acre.     And,  indeed,  although 
Id  that  such  yields  must  never  be  looked  for,  far 
greater  have  been  reached  in  Ireland.    The  commissioners 
ippointed  to  inquire  into  the  produce  found  that  Sugar- 
ieet  yielded  from  18  to  42  tons  per  acre,  and  one  crop, 
hat  of  Lord  Talbot's,  reached  from  48  to  52  tons  per  acre, 
n  fact  I  quite  believe  with  Mr.  Samuel  Copeland,  the 
lutlior  of   "Agriculture  .\ncient    and   Modern,"  whose 
luthority  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  Lavenham  mag- 
lates.  that  "it  is  possible  to  raise  as  large  a  crop  of  the 
Silesian  Beet  as  of  the  Mangel."     Or  if  not,  why  not?     I 
have  met  your  correspondent  with  facts.     I  only  ,ask  in 
in  a  good  yield  of  Sugar-Beet  should 
troyed  by  like  arguments, 
on  added  to  the  yield  swells  the  profit. 
As  put  by  Mr.  Biddell  at  15  tons  per  acre,  it  pays  better 
han  any  other  green  crop.     The  feeding  value  of  Turnips 
nd  Mangels,  which  cost  almost  as  much  to  grow — is  esti- 
lated  at  from  £^  to  £^  per  acre.     Any  farmer  may  put 
Ills  and  that  together,  and  see  where  his  interest  lies.     By 
sking  too  much  for  the  roots,  self-interest,  like  vaulting 
mbition,  may  easily  defeat  itself     It  is  necessary  to  bear 
1  mind  that  the  price  of  commodities  is  determined  less 
by  the  value  put  upon  them  by  sellers  than  the  ability  of 
yers,    the  number  of  consumers,   and   the  abundance 
scarcity  of  the    thing    produced.      The  commercial 
lue  of  Sugar-Beet  is  likewise  complicated  by  other  con- 
siderations :   such  as  the  capital  invested  in  machinery, 
the  short  season  when  it  is  productive,  the  duties  levietl 
the  finished  product,  the  price  of  labour,  rent  of  land, 
I  value  of  the  roots  at  home  and  abroad,  ranging  from 
.  to  185,  per  ton  on  the  Continent  ;  and  the  comparative 
profits  on  the  manufacture  of  Sugar-Beet  and  that  grown 
me,  &c.     The  price  of  Beetroot  is  therefore  a 
question  which   requires  careful   consideration,    and   the 
lers  should  ponder  it    seriously,   wisely,   and    well, 
before  rejecting  the  sugar-makers"  liberal  offer  of  ;^i  per 
"    T.  Fish. 


ing,  spreadm 

;.  of  guano,  three  hoeings,  puUi  „  ..  _ 
awing  to  the  factory,  was  but  £z^  ts.  pci 
the  yield  in  that  special  instance  was  2; 
Still,  I  will  not  higgle  over  a  pound  01 
ss  put  on  to  the  cost  of  production.  Will: 
e  will  take  in  a  round  number  at  £11  pei 
L-  m.atterwin  stand  thus.     If  it  tost  /"12  pel 

ig.ir,  it  costs  j^ii  to  grow  e n     In. 

grow  common  Tiiin  , 


The  vital  qiicslion  for  fan 
pay  the  cost  of  production  ?  and  furtli 
to  charge  them  with  the  entire  cost 
have  we  not  always  been  told  that  gre 


gome  Comsjjonknce. 

Pitting  "White  Turnips. — Absence  from  home 
levented  my  seeing  Lord  Essex'  inquiry  in  your  last 
eek's  number,  as  to  whether  white  Turnips  will  keep 
lod  duiing  the  wintci  \ilien  put  into  pits.     For  many 

1    lux      I     I  1'.  Ill   -     iii|.Mllil<e  Swedes;  and, 

I'l  v  will  keep  very  well 

1  1 1  II  acres  of  Greystone 

1    h  I    I   ,     '   1    1  i\r  no   fear  as   to   their 

;eping  well.  J.  /uv.'ase  1  ild'its.  Barton  Seagi-ave, 
Ketlenug,  October  27. 

Food  for  the  People.— Without  in  the  least 
dcsiiing  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  following 
the  advice  of  those  who,  hlcc  oui  good  friend  Mr. 
Mechi,  insist  upon  improved  and  extended  agriculture 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  food  and  employment  for  our 
,."MpIe,  I  would  submit  that  afiet  everything  which 
iIm  V  seek  is  aecoided  to  them,  there  still  remains  the 
iM    (  ,Mly  of  dcMsiiig  means  by  which  the  public  shallbe 

Ihe  introductinn  nl  flesh  laws  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  vhich  may  invite  the  investment  of  more  capital 
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— the  employment  of  m 
new  "  key  to  the  earth 
for  deep  tillage — tlie  cultiva 
foot  of  land,  and  although  last 
by  the  country  generally  of 
sewage,  will  all  fail  to  accom 


-the  general  use  of  the 
"  or  steam  ploughing 
of  every  available 
least,  the  acceptance 
best  fertir 
sh  the  obj 


to  Mr.  INIechi's  heart,  and  to  that  of  every  thorough 
advocate  of  progress  and  improvement,  unless  the 
public  directly  feel  the  benefits  which  will  result  from 
all  these.  That  no  inducement  is  now  given  to  market 
garden  farmers  either  to  invest  more  capital  or  incui 
more  risk  or  labour,  the  present  state  of  the  market; 
will  show  ;  for  although  the  prices  paid  by  the  public 
during  this  year  of  abundance  have  been  the  same  a; 
those  whicli  they  paid  with  but  slight  variation; 
during  years  of  dearth,  the  growers  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  sending  to  market  from  two  to  thirty 
times  as  many  loads  of  produce  for  the  'same  money  ; 
one  would  have  brought  last  season.  Whilst  M 
Mechi  and  others  liave  been  fighting  for  improved 
cultivation,  in  order  to  secure  large  yields,  farmei 
even  within  convenient  distance  from  the  metropoli 
have  been  ploughing  in  their  crops  because  it  woul 
not  pay  them  to  market  them,  and  discharging  hands 
because  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  them, 
whilst  the  public  at  the  same  moment  have  been  com^ 
plaining  at  being  charged  "  war  prices"  for 
their  vegetables,  in  ignorance  of  the  heavy  sacri- 
fices entailed  by  the  wholesale  prices  at  which 
the  farmers  have  been  compelled,  through  its  perish- 
able nature,  to  part  with  their  property.  Some 
remedy  to  this  might  be  found  by  the  regular  publica- 
tion of  the  wholesale  prices,  thus  affording  the  con- 
sumer an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  judgment  of  the 
fairness  of  the  retail  prices  demanded  of  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  comestibles.  I  would  urge  Mr.  Mechi 
without  relaxing  from  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  land 
to  give  some  consideration  to  this  matter,  so  that  his 
ultimate  object  may  be  secured  when  success  otherwise 
crowns  his  efforts.  Henry  J.  Morgan,  Lod^e  Farm, 
Barking,  Oct.  30. 

More  Manure,  much  more  Manure,  is  the 
general  desire  of  all  good  farmers,  so  one  would 
rally  conclude  that  every  care  was  taken  individually  and 
nationally  to  preserve  it — is  this  done  ?  We  all  know 
that  it  is  not,  but  that  on  farms  as  well  as  in  cities  then 
is  a  suicidal  waste.  That  will  be  remedied  some  timi 
within  a  hundred  years,  which  is  not  long  in  the  history 
of  a  nation.  The  country  is  not  half-manured  or  half 
cultivated — T  mean  as  to  quantity  of  one  and  depth  of 
the  other.  Our  stiffest  and  coldest  clays,  if  dug  and 
intimately  mixed  with  good  rich  manure,  and  then 
covered  again  with  the  top  sort  (or,  better  still,  left 
exposed  between  two  strips  of  cultivated  soil,  as  was  so 
judiciously  done  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Lois  Weedon),  would  at  once  become  useful  feeding- 
ground  for  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  the  intimate  inter- 
mixing of  the  raw  subsoil  with  the  powerful  manure 
that  cooks  the  former  and  renders  it  good  food.  One 
of  the  best  root  growers  I  ever  knew  always, 
by  several  ])loughings  and  rollings  after  manuring, 
effected  a  tl.orougli  intermixing  of  the  soil  with  the 
manure.  This  is  very  much  more  effective  than  the 
mere  depositing  of  the  manure  in  a  trench  under  the 
plants.  Once  get  the  poor  subsoil  dry,  and  then  well 
saturated  with  town  sewage  or  rich  manure,  and  its 
noxious  qualities  will  depart.  I  have  heard  farmers 
say  they  dare  not  manure  too  highly  for  their 
Wheat  and  Barley,  because  they  would  get  it  prema- 
turely laid.  Let  me  advise  them,  especially  on  heavy 
land,  to  richly  manure  the  poor  subsoil  12  inches 
below  the  plough-sole,    and   then  take 
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great   crop 

corn   crops, 

bear  2  cwt.  of 

wn  too  thick. 
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of  Mangel 

to  follow  the  removal  of  these  roots, 
guano  and  I  cwt.  of  salt,  and  if  m 
yield  a  handsome  and  abundant  c 
tions  arose  upon  reading  the  folli 
letter  I  received  from  a  clever,  successful,  and  persever- 
ing friend  of  mine,  who  is  applying  business  principle; 
to  his  land.  The  time  will  come  when  the  depth  of 
cultivation,  and  the  supply  of  manure  will  be  tripled 
on  British  acres,  and  the  meat-making  produce  pro- 
portionally increased,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  cultivate 
and  manure  too  deeply  and  heavily  per  acre  gigantic 
root  plants.  But  then  what  a  lot  of  capital  we  must 
invest  per  acre  to  keep  stock  enough  to  consume 
Ihem  : — 

"  I  gfrow  about  50  tons  of  Mangel,  perhaps  60,  but  I 
fear  50  is  nearer.  Those  in  the  open  fields  are  not  first- 
rate,  arising,  in  my  opinion,  froni  improper  cultivation  ; 
but  I  have  from  17  to  20  tons  grown  in  my  g.-irden,  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality  you  ever  saw.  I  was  my  own 
baiUff  in  this  case.  I  had  the  land  dug  two  spades  deep, 
and  put  on  a  good  quantity  of  good  manure  made  in  my 
cattleyard  ;  that  I  had  in  the  field  was  farmed  by  my 
bailiff  in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  and  the  result  is 
-Such  that  in  future  I  mean  to  be  my  own  farmer  and 
bailiff  as  well.  I  also  grew  in  my  garden  a  few  Cabbages 
for  sheep  and  bullocks — perhaps  I  had  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  but  the  feed  I  have  from  it  is  marvellous  ;  one 
Cabbage  weighed  31^  lb.,  and  three  weighed  80^  lb.  My 
brother,  who  has  seen  both  the  Cabbages  and  Mangel  in 
my  garden,  says  he  never  saw  anything  to  equal  them. 
I  don't  know  what  the  Cabbages  are  called,  but  the 
Mangel  is  the  Golden  Globe.  I  take  possession  this 
Michaelmas  of  7  acres  of  land  adjoining  my  park  wall ; 
for  several  years  it  has  grown  nothing  but  Lavender, 
Mint,  and  suchlike  things,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin.     I  wish  I  had  your  good  counsel  in  the  matter.     I 


want  root  plants  for  my  cattle,  so  I  think  of  trving 
Cabbages,  Mangel,  and  suchlike  ;  only  I  am  this  year 
so  short  of  manure,  and,  betwixt  you  and  me,  I  don't  like 
artificial.  I  may  be  driven  to  use  artificial  this  year,  but 
'never  no  more'  if  I  can  help  it.  In  this  'matter  I 
expect  I  am  opposed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Mechi,  who, 
I  think,  is  not  artificial  in  anything  but  manure." 
J.  y.  Mechi. 

Dodder. — "  Observer  "  and  J.  G.  Nelson  (pp.  1340, 
1371)  both  notice  the  prevalence  of  Dodder  amongst 
Clover  that  was  sown  last  spring.  This  I  have  not 
seen,  and  my  experience  is,  that  it  usually  only  appears 
with  the  full-grown  Clover  the  second  year  ;  but  in 
Cheshire,  where  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life,  Dodder 
is  exceedingly  rare,  and  we  see  very  little  of  it ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  native  plant  with  us.  We  have  wide 
heaths  and  large  peat  bogs,  and  we  have  considerable 
stretches  of  moorland  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
county,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  Heather  and 
dwarf  Gorse  ;  but  in  botanising  for  25  years  I  have 
never  even  once  found  a  specimen  of  Cuscuta  Epithy- 
mum,  and  during  as  many  years  I  have  seen  the 
Clover  Dodder  in  this  county  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  or  six  times.  So  rare  is  it,  that  no  labouring  man 
to  whom  I  have  shown  it  has  ever  noticed  it  before,  or 
has  even  a  vernacular  name  for  it.  But,  strange 
to  say,  our  farm  labourers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  Dodder,  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  **  Dother  ; " 
but  they  apply  it  generically  to  Polygonum  convolvulus, 
Vicia  hirsuta,  Fumaria  officinalis,  Spergula  arvensis, 
and  any  other  agrarian  weed  that  is  of  a  choking  or 
strangling  nature.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  plant  in 
Cheshire  shows  us  pretty  plainly  that  when  it  does 
make  its  appearance  it  has  been  introduced  with  the 
seed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  Dodder  could 
and  would  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  and 
appear  again  after  an  interval,  but  I  suspect  this  is 
seldom  the  case  on  any  ordinary  farm,  as  the  Clover  is 
mowed  too  soon  to  allow  either  itself  or  the  Dodder  to 
shed  very  much  seed.  Certainly,  on  my  own  farm  it 
does  not  reappear  on  the  same  ground,  for  I  recollect 
finding  many  patches  some  years  ago  in  a  field 
which  is  cropped  on  a  four-course  rotation,  but 
I  have  never  had  any  more  of  the  pest,  though 
the  field  has  been  in  Clover  since.  The  re 
that  Dodder  is  observed  this  year  amongst  the 
Clover  sown  last  spring  I  presume  to  be  this : 
Being  so  purely  parasitic,  it  grows  simultaneously 
with  the  Clover,  or  rather,  it  requires  the  maturing 
Clover  plant  in  order  that  itself  may  be  fully  developed. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  season  Clover  has,  like 
the  Mangels  and  Turnips  mentioned  by  "  Obser' 
arrived  in  a  great  measure  at  maturity  during  the  first 
year.  "VV'here  corn  lost  root  during  the  winter,  ; 
thm  on  the  ground.  Clover  has  gone  a-head 
such  an  extent  that  the  "  root  "  would  have  been  a  v 

pectable  crop  to  mow.     I  have  found  it  so,  and  I 

have  at  this  present  moment  a  stack  of  excellent  Clover 

hay,  of,  at  the  least,  10  cwt.  to  the  statute  acre,  which 

as  shaken  out  of  the  butt  ends  of  the  Wheat  sheaves 

before  they  were  tied  up,  and  there  was  almost  as  much 

left   amongst    the   straw.      The    Dodder  having   thus 

something  to  grow  in,  has  probably  imitated  its  foster 

parent,  and  has  attained  a  considerable  growth  a  year 

;r  than  usual.-    Seeing  that  the  Dodder  plant  is  so 

far  advanced,  mowing  may  serve  to  check  its  growth, 

and  will  at  any  rate  prevent  its  ripening  any  seeds ; 

but  ordinarily  mowing  does  not  serve  to  kill  Dodder, 

the  field  that   I  have  mentioned,  and  on  other 

occasions,  I  have  seen  none  at  all  amongst  the  first 

crop  of  Clover,  but  have  found  it  growing  plentifully 

the    second   crop.    Robert    Holland,    M.R.A.C, 

berley,  Cheshire. 


The  Flax  Crop  in  Ireland.— The  great  failure  of 
this  crop  in  Ulster  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  growth  in  Munster,  where,  alike  as  regards  yield 
and  quality,  it  is  above  the  average.  In  the  South  the 
yield  is  also  very  satisfactory,  and  the  large  supplies  in 
the  markets  are  excellent,  some  of  the  samples  being 
described  as  "very  prime."  Some  superior  produce 
has  realised  15^.  and  even  i-js.  per  stone,  but  the 
average  prices  range  from  -js.  to  Ilj-.  bd.  per  stone. 
With  reference  to  an  article  which  appeared  some  time 
since  in  the  Globe,  in  which  the  writer  argued  that 
Ireland  was  not  suited  for  Flax  growing,  and  recom- 
mended the  cultivation  of  Beetroot,  the  Eari  of  Ban- 
don,  in  a  speech  at  the  Ballincen  Farmers'  Club,  has 
shown  that  from  the  earliest  times  Ireland  was  a  Flax 
growing  country,  and  that  even  so  long  since  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  \TII.  an  Act  was  passed  to  restore  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  which  the  old  Irish  chieftains 
used  to  wear.  His  lordship  maintained  that  Ireland 
was  peculiariy  suited  to  Flax  cultivation  ;  and  another 
agriculturist  said  that  he  had  been  an  extensive  Flax 
grower  for  the  last  three  years,  and  intended  to  con- 
tinue so,  as  he  found  the  crop  to  be  most  remunerative. 
G.  H.  P. 

Skilled  Labourers.— When  a  farmer  takes  to  him- 
self steam  machinery,  his  first  difliculty  will  be  the  want 
of  labourers  accustomed  to  it,  and  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  it  himself.  I  passed  through  this  ordeal  some  24 
years  ago,  when  farm  steam  machinery  was  unknown 
this  district,  and  of  course  proper  machinists  were 
nting.  Now  the  difficulty  is  much  less,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  rising  generation  of  farmers 
should  at  their  schools,   or,  better  still,  at  the  Roval 


Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  get  a-  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  steam-engine  in  its  relation  to  the 
cultivatmg  and  other  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
better  education  of  our  labourers  will  also  give  them  a 
more  ready  insight  to  the  use  of  steam  machinery.  How 
much  we  have  improved  in  this  respect  during  the  last 
25  years.  My  threshing-machine,  on  the  Scotch  prin- 
ciple, had  at  first  feeding  rollers,  to  prevent  too  much 
of  the  sheaf  passing  it  at  one  time  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  increased  velocity  of  the  drum  (mine 
revolves  1300  times  per  minute)  greedily  drew  in  the 
straw,  and  caused  the  ears  (being  the  heaviest  part)  to 
fly  off  by  centrifugal  force,  like  water  off  a  mop,  and 
so  strike  or  rab  the  grain  out  by  a  sharp  blow  against 
the  concave,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  set  the  drum 
too  close,  and  risk  grinding  the  grain,  instead  of  merely 
releasing  it  from  its  covering.  Slow  movements  of  the 
drum  are  very  objectionable.  No  doubt  the  com- 
plicated drill  at  first  bothered  and  plagued  the  farmer 
and  his  men  ;  but  time  and  practice  have  obviated  that 
difliculty.  Most  of  my  men  have  been  with  me  nearly 
30  years.   It  is  a  great  mistake  to  part  with  experienced 


Wheat  to-day  with  our  fixed  engine,  and  as  I  saw  how 
handily  our  people  were  readjusting  the  machinery  of 
the  fixed  threshing-machine— it  having  previously  been 
threshing  Beans— the  thoughts  I  have  now  expressed 
on  paper  passed  through  my  mind.  We  agriculturists 
are  fast  approaching  what  I  would  call  the  age  of 
machinery  and  steam  ;  therefore  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  rising  generation  of  agriculturists  should 
become  gradually  "  at  home  "  in  this  matter.  No  doubt 
our  ordinary  farm  blacksmiths  will  have  to  be  also 
improved,  and  become,  in  some  degree,  machinists, 
having  lathes,  &c.  It  must  be  so,  if  every  farm  is  to 
have  its  steam  ploughs  and  fixed  steam  machinery.  We 
have  much  less  difliculty  now  in  Essex  than  we  used  to 
have,  but  there  is  great  room  for  further  improve- 
ments in  facilities  for  machine  repairs  ;  in  fact,  our 
steam  boiler  house  should  not  be  without  anvil,  lathe, 
and  tools,  and  a  handy  farm  labourer  to  use  them.  My 
engine  has  been  driven  for  24  years  by  one  of  my  farm 
labourers— a  sort  of  handy  man  for  any  job.  Wages, 
I5J-.  per  week.  J.  J.  Mechi. 


ROY.iL  AGRICULTURAL    OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  Ncrvembcr  i. — 
Present:  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair  ;  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Viscount 
Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  'Ver- 
non, Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner, 
Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Homsby,  Mr. 
Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Leeds, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr. 
John  Wells,  Mr.  WeUs,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Woolmer  Lodge,  Lip- 
hook,  was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : — 
Bell,  Robert,  Mallsgate,  Brampton. 
Beswicke-Royds,  C.  R.  N.,  Fyke  House,  Littleborough. 
Bonehill,  C.  G. ,  Bickford  Grange,  Penkridge. 
Booth,  E.  Whitelock,  Trent  Park  Farm,  New  Bamet. 
Campbell,  Arthur  J.,  St.  James'  Place,  Fermoy,  Ireland. 
Camithers,    G.    Brockbank,   Westbourne  Terrace,    Lan- 


Parker, 

Peterson, 

Williams, 


Cawley.  W.  Payne,  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby. 

Downing,  John,  Ashfield,' Fermoy,  Ireland. 

Du   Plessis,  Gustave,  Chateau  du   Plassi,   par  Mettray, 

Indre  et  Loire,  France. 
Ellis,  P.  P.,  Herbrandstone  Hall,  Milford  Haven. 
Grant,  Colonel  W.  L.,  13,  'Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Hurst,  Robert,  Rochdale. 

itt,  Thomas,  The  Old  Weir,  Hereford. 
Keir,  Captain  G.   Lawrence,  33,  Pembroke  Road,  Ken- 
sington, W. 
Lascelles,  F.  Henry,  Mayfield.  Rowledge,  Farnham. 
Lenthall,  E.  Kytifin,  Besselsleigh  Manor,  Abingdon. 
Lenton,  W.,  jun.,  Qundle. 

Norman,  George,  Dinnaton,  Swimbridge,  Barnstaple. 
North,  Cbaries,  The  Hall,  Rougham. 

Joseph,  Winnerton  House,  Kidderminster. 
"^    Townley,  Charnock,  Chorley. 

\.  T.  T.,  Drumdnar,  Lymington,  Hants. 
Robert  ,\p  Hugh,  Bodelwyddan,  St.  Asaph. 
Finances.— Viscount  Bridport  presented  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  three  months  had  been  duly  examined 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co., 
the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  October  31  was 
i,(>^o  15J.  4<i'.,  and  ^^2000  at  deposit.  The  quarterly 
statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  September  30, 
and  the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
The  arrears  then  amounted  to  .1^1509.  The  committee 
recommended  that  28  members  in  arrear  of  their  sub- 
scriptions be  removed  from  the  list  of  members. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  requested  the  instructions  of  the  Council 
in  reference  to  the  President's  offer  of  a  silver  cup  for 
the  best  managed  farm  in  the  South  Wales  district, 
but  that  they  did  not  recommend  the  offer  of  a  second 
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prize.     They  also  reported  that  the  co 
prize  competition  of  1871  was  as  follows 

Prizes  offered  by  landowners  and  local  comr 
Society's  expenses,  including  advertising, 


This 


■i575 


■  Director  and 


report  having  been  presented 
en-^ued,  in  which  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr. 
Cantrell,  and  Mr.  Bowly  advocated  the  offering  of  a 
second  prize,  while  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson  defended  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  ground  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  district  did  not  require  it.  Finally,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Bowly,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  and  carried 
by  II  votes  against  8,  "that  a  second  prize,  of  the 
value  of /so,  be  offered  by  the  Society."— Subject  to 
this  amendment  the  report  of  the  Journal  Committee 
was  received  and  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  VV.  Wells,  M.P.  (chairman), 
reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  a  previous  Council  meeting,  the  opinion  of  counsel 
had  been  obtained  on  the  questions  then  raised,  and  a 
letter  had  been  written  by  the  Secretai7  in  the  terms 
recommended  ;  but  to  this  letter  no  reply  had  as  yet 
been  received.  — This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Cardiff. — Lord  Vernon  (chairman) 
reported  that  a  correspondence  had  been  held  between 
Mr.  Randell  (at  the  request  of  the  committee)  and 
Mr.  Corbett,  the  Steward  of  Forage  for  the  Cardiff 
meeting,  in  reference  to  the  quantities  of  forage  and 
roots  required  for  the  ensuing  exhibition,  and  that  the 
committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  quantities 
which  were  likely  to  be  required.  This  report  was 
adopted.  The  President  announced  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  there  would  be  a  conference  between  the 
authorities  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  in  reference  to  the  fares 
for  passengers,  stock,  and  implements, 
with  the  Cardiff  meeting.  The  Honorar 
the  Secretary  were  thereupon  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  of  the  concessions  which  the  Society 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  for  its  members,  visitors, 
and  exhibitors. 

Implement. — Colonel  Challoner  (chairman)  re- 
ported that,  with  reference  to  the  engineers'  bill  for 
additions  to  the  Society's  plant,  they  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  inspect  the  plant 
with  the  consulting  engineers,  and  ascertain  whether 
some  of  the  apparatus  specially  supplied  for  the  Wol 
verhampton  meeting  might  not  with  advantage  be 
disposed  of,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  aco 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chair 
reported  that  the  whole  of  the  works  connected 
the  showyard  at  Wolverhampton  were  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  that  the  Society's  portable  buildings 
are  now  safely  deposited  within  the  intended  showyard, 
at  Cardiff,  under  the  new  contract  with  Mr.  Penny, 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  ..^561  gj-.  31/.,  the  final 
balance  of  the  account  for  works  at  Wolverhampton. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  plan  produced  of 
the  Cardiff  showyard  be  adopted,  subject  to  any  modi- 
fication which  the  Honorary  Director  may  find  neces- 
siry. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes.— Mr.  Milward  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  committee  had  arranged  a  draft  of  the  stock 
prize-sheet  for  the  Cardiff  meeting,  and  that  they 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  prepare 
a  proof,  and  send  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the 
Council  previous  to  their  next  meeting  in  December. — 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Selection.— Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  committee  : — 

1.  That  Mr.  E.  Holland  be  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Society,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Berners,  deceased. 

2.  That  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Earl,,  be  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Dvke-Acland,  Bart. 

3.  That  Mr.  M'Intosh,  of  Havering  Park,  Essex,  be 
elected  a  member  of  Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Clayden. 

4.  That  the  Hon.  W.  Egerlon,  M.P..  be  elected  a 
member  of  Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  as  a  Vice-President. 

This  report  having  been  adopted,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shuttleworih,  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  Mr.  Holland  be.  elected  a  trustee  of 
the    Society.    .  On    the    motion    of    Lord    Bridport, 
secopded  by  Mr.  Torr,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart., 
wjs_. unanimously  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Society.     It 
M7.TS_,the'n  moved  by  Mr.  Milward,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.,  C.B.,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
Mr.  M'Intosh,  of  Havering  Park,  Essex,  be  elected 
member  of  the  Council  ;  and,  on  ihe  motion  of  M 
Wells,    M.P.,    seconded     by    Mr.     Randell,    it    w; 
unanimously    resolved    that    the    Hon.    W.    Egertoi 
^LP.,  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Veterinary. — Major-Gener.il    Viscount     Bridport 
(chairman)    presented    the    following    report 
Veterinary  Committee  have  had   under  consideration 
the  letter   of  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,   dated  July  17,  stating   that   a   reply  to  the 

would  be  sent  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Purposes  Committee"  of  the  College.     The 
now  recommend  that  the  Secretary  shall  write  to  the 
governors  of  the  College,  stating  that  the  Society  has 


been  anxiously  awaiting  such  reply,  and  further  to 
request  that  the  same  may  be  communicated  not  later 
than  December  I  next,  in  ordered  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee  to  be  held  previous  to  the  next  monthly  Council 
Mr.  Torr,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  disease  prevalent  amongst,  and  fatal  to, 
lambs  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society, 
requesting  him  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
committee  reported  that  they  considered  the  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  for  this  to  be  done,  and  that  they 
had  therefore  requested  Mr.  Torr  to  take  this  step  at 
the  present  Council  meeting. — This  report  having  been 
adopted,  Mr.  Torr  submitted  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  :— 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  prevailing  disease  amongst 
lambs  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  competent 
authority. 

" 'I'hey,  therefore,  recommend  that  Mr.  Torr  be 
requested  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  and  be  requested  to 
report  to  the   Council  of  this  Society  on  November  10 

' '  That  in  the  event  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
deciding  not  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  that  the  Council 
of  this  Society  be  empowered  to  nominate  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  to  expend  such  moneys  in  the 
investigation  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

'■  (Signed)  J.  H.  Thorold, 

"  October  27,  1871."  "Chairman. 

It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded 
by  Lord  Bridport,  and  canied  unanimously — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
Lincolnshire  .^gricultur,il  Society  tor  their  communica- 
tion, and  that  Professor  Simonds  be  requested  to  make  a 
thorough  and  immediate  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  most 
monly  occurs,  and  to  give  suggestions  for  its  treat 
and  prevention. " 

The  President  having  then  called  attention  to 

portation   of  foot-and-mouth   disease    through    the 


A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos  & 
Anderson,  announcing  the  retirement  from  the  firm  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Amos,  and  that  in  future  their  designation 
would  be  Eastons  and  Anderson. 

The  date  of  the  general  meeting  in  December  was 
fi.xed  for  Thursday  the  7th,  at  12  o'clock. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

J/ EX// AM. 
Imech   Injurious  to    Turnips.— Mr.   T.   J.   Bold's 
paper,  recently  read  before  this  Club,  is  here  slightly 
abridged  from  the  Hexham  Courant : — 

Instead  of  long  descriptions,  I  have  sent  specimens 
of  the  insects  treated  of,  hoping  thereby  both  to  add 
interest  to  a  dry  subject  and  help  the  fanner  to  more 
readily  identify  his  enemies  than  he  would  be  able 
to  do  by  any  array  of  words. 

Turnip-fly. — Notorious  above  all  other  destroyers, 
most  generally  spread,  found  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
most  persistent  and  destructive  in  its  attacks,  is  the 
Tumip-fly  or  Turnip-tlea  ;  under  which  names  are  in- 
cluded several  species  of  small  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  or  beetles,  belonging  to  the  family  Halticida; 
so  named  from  the  leaping  habits  of  the  perfect  insects. 
Every  farmer  knows  how  this  pest  works  out  the  de- 
struction of  his  crop— on  that  I  need  not  dilate,  but 
will  first  glance  at  its  economy,  and  then  point  out 
such  of  the  many  remedies  proposed  as  appear  to  me 
of  practical  use.  Differing  from  nearly  all  other  pests 
of  the  farm — which  do  most  damage  when  in  their 
larvne  state — this  is  only  to  be  feared  when  it ,  has  be- 
come a  perfect  beetle.  The  parent  insect  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  underside  of  the  rough  leaf  of  the  Turnip,  or 
other  plant  of  the  same  order.  As  soon  as  hatched 
the  young,  caterpillars  eat  their  way  into  the  leaf, 
where  they  feed  between  the  cuticles  until  full 
grown,  when  they  fajl  to  the .  ground,  in  which 
they  become  pupa;,  assuming"  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  dress  of  imagos.  There  appears  to  be  several 
broods  in  one  year,  all  of  which  become  beetles  before 
the  winter  season,  which  they  pass  in  a  semi-torpid 
state,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  of, thorns,  in  the 
^,.,  ,,.  ^  c-ju      chinks  of  posts  or  rails,  in  hedge-rows,  or  any  other 

medium  of  Irish  cattle,  his  statement  was  confirmed  by  ^y^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^jf^^^^  Thence  they  issue  on  the  first  sunny 
Mr.  Thompson  and_  Colonel  Kingscote  ;  it  w'as,  there-  ^^^.^  ^f  ^^^^  i^nng  following  to  pursue  anew  their  circle 
of  destruction  :  falling  in  myriads  upon  the  newly  sown 
fields,  they  attack  the  Turnip  plants  when  in  the  seed 
leaves,  and,  by  biting  out  the  central  portions,  effec- 
tually prevent  any  further  growth.  This  short  life- 
history  shows  us,  I  think,  that  the  egg,  larva,  and 
pupa,  are  beyond  our  reach,  and,  therefore,  all  re- 
medial measures  must  be  applied  to  the  perfect  insect. 

Remedies. — To  render  the  young  Turnips  plants  dis- 
tasteful to  the  beetles,  many  plans  have  been  recom- 
mended, such  as  steeping  the  seed  in  brine,  in  oil,  in 
turpentine,  &c.,  or  by  keeping  the  seed  mixed  with 
Iphur,  sowing  the  sulphur  with  the  seed  in  the  drill,* 
using  offensively  smelling  manures  and  other  substances 
of  unsavoury  odour  ;  but  in  most  cases  with  little 
ffect :  nor  could  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  when  we 
onsider  the  powerful  deodorising  effects  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere.  No  better  effect  appears  to  have 
attended  the  powdering  of  the  plants  with  lime,  soot, 
sulphur,  guano,  &c.,  as  the  creatures  have  been  found 
to  live  and  thrive  in  their  midst.  Tar  barrows,  tarred 
boards  on  wheels,  and  tarred  cloths  have  all  been  re- 
commended to  catch  the  beetles  when  drawn  over  the 
drills,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  mechanical  means  of 
capture  have  to  be  adopted,  an  entomological  "sweep- 
ing net  "  would  prove  a  more  efficient  engine  of  destruc- 
tion. This  net  is  simply  an  iron  ringt  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  stout  stick,  with  a  bag  from  2  to  3  feet  deep  made 
of  stout  linen  sewed  to  it.  This  worked  along  the 
drills  by  a  boy  or  woman  (against  the  wind  if  possible), 
would  take  the  beetles  in  thousands,  which  might  then 
be  destroyed  by  emptying  the  net,  at  short  intervals, 
into,  a  large  tub  half-filled  with  soap-suds  or  dirty  water 
of  any  kind.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  true  cure  must 
be  sought  for  in  another  direction,  to  wit,  in  keeping 
the  farm  free  from  such  weeds  as  the  beetles  feed  on  in 
a  state  of  nature,  such  as  Runch,  wild  Mustard,  refuse 
Turnips,  and  many  others.  Wherever  such  plants  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  swarms  of  beetles  are  sure  to  be 
found.  Every  means  in  the  farmer's  power  should  be 
used  to  induce  rapid  growth  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
Turnip  plants  ;  once  in  the  rough,  they  are  safe.  In 
dry  years  I  have  known  great  benefit  derived  from 
mixing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  cwt.  an  acre,  with 
Peruvian  guano  ;  the  salt  creates  moisture  in  the  driest , 
seasons,  enables  the  guano  to  be  sown  without  waste,  • 
and  also  fixes  the  ammonia.  Water,  or  weak  solutions 
of  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  or  liquid  manure,  ap- 
plied twice  a-week,  would  cause  the  plants  to  grow  so 
rapidly  that  they  would  soon  be  out  of  all  danger  from 
the  fly,  which  would  be  killed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
excessive  moisture,  for  all  insects  are  injuriously 
affected  by  wet,  especially  if  accompanied  by  cold.  ' 
Another  remedy,  and  one  well  worthy  ol  your  attention, 
is  that  of  sowing  with  the  Swedes  another  variety  of 


fore,  moved  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Torr,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  numerous  com- 
plaints having  been  made  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
Irish  cattle  imported  into  England,  it  is  resolved  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  subject.  Lord  Vernon  then  moved  the  reso- 
lution, of  which  he  had  given  notice,  slightly  altering 
follows  : — 

special  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  equal  results  at 

In  advocating  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  Lord 
Vernon  gave  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  a 
continual  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  for 
lany  years,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
nnual  shows.  He  particularly  noticed  the  increase 
required  of  late  years  in  accommodating  exhi- 
bitors and  visitors,  and  the  expenses  attending  the 
rials  of  implements  and  the  exhibition  of  stock 
in  so  large  a  scale  ;  and  while  indicating  generally 
several  directions  in  which  it  was  possible  that 
inquiry  might  result  in  economy,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  no  body  of  men  could  be  more  vigilant 
than  the  Council  in  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  was 
decided  upon  from  time  to  time.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  suggesting 
that  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  be 
invited  to  act  as  representatives  of  some  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Council : — Finance :  Lord  Brid- 
port, Colonel  Kingscote,  and  Mr.  Davies.  S/wzoyard 
Contracts :  Lord  Vernon,  Mr.  Randell,  and  Mr. 
Shuttleworth.  Stoci  Prizes:  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  Mr.  Torr,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  /mp/e- 
ment :  Lieut. -Colonel  Wilson,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Ran- 
some,  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Lord  Bridport, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  at  the  expendi- 
ture incun-ed  by  the  Society  of  late  years,  for  although 
it  was  undoubtedly  large  he  considered  that  it  had 
produced  very  good  results,  and  he  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  Society  should  lay  by  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  of  a  future  generation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  that  investigation  might  be  beneficial  with- 
out curtailing  the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
Society  at  the  present  time  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  members  of  the  Society  ;  but  as  all  old 
societies  have  a  tendency  to  run  in  grooves  without 
takiiigsufficiently  into  account  the  changes  required  by 
altered  circumstances  from  time  to  time,  he  thought 
that  Lord  Vernon's  committee  might  point  out  some 
improvements,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  accepted. 
Letters  were  read  from  winners  of  farm  prizes  re- 
questing certificates  of  their  success,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  document  suitable  to  such 
occasions. 
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Turnip,  which,  being  of  more  rapid  growth,  will  attract 
the  fly  and  engage  its  attention  until  they  are  out  of 
danger.  The  white  varieties  of  Turnip  are  said  to  be 
the  most  attractive  to  the  beetles,  from  their  stronger 
smell,  which  Curtis  fears  would  attract  all  those  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  ensure  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  crop.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  points  to  a  remedy. 
Sow  all  round  the  field,  next  the  hedges,  a  row  of 
whites  (perhaps  some  of  the  yellow  varieties  may  be 
equally  attractive,  and  in  case  they  escaped  the  fly  they 
would  keep  better),  and  when  they  are  found  to  have 
fly  upon  them  set  boys  or  women  to  work  with  the 
sweeping-nets. 

Wirruiorms  and  Weevils. — Under  the  general  name 
of  wireworms  we  find  the  larvae  of  several  species  of 
beetles  of  the  family  Elaterida.  Some  of  these  crea- 
tures pass  as  much  as  five  years  in  the  larvre  state,  all 
the  while  feeding  upon  the  roots  and  stems  of  plants  ; 
the  damage  they  do  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
enormous.  Those  parts  of  the  land  most  trodden 
down  by  the  cattle  during  wet  weather  in  winter  are 
always  least  affected  by  the  pests  ;  perhaps  heavy  and 
repeated  rolling  might  have  the  same  effect.  Bare 
fallowing,  especially  if  weeds  be  carefully  kept  down, 
will  undoubtedly  cause  numbers  of  larva?  to  die  from 
want  of  food,  and  if  frequently  turned  over  so  much 
the  better,  as  they  would  then  be  more  exposed  to  their 
natural  enemies,  which  are  very  numerous.  They 
form  a  much  relished  article  of  food  to  birds  ;  rooks 
devour  immense  numbers,  so  do  partridges  and  phea- 
sants, which  are  often  found  to  have  their  crops  dis- 
tended by  them  in  hundreds  :  a  female  of  the  latter, 
shot  in  January,  was  found  to  have  sw.allovved  1225  1 
■Fowls  and  turkeys  are  said  to  eat  them  with  great 
gusto.  Lapwings,  starlings,  thrushes,  and  many 
others,  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  them,  and 
must  destroy  myriads.  The  robin  watches  the  gar- 
dener at  his  work,  and  picks  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
are  exposed  by  his  spade.  They  have  also  many 
enemies  among  the  carnivorous  ground  beetles,  which 
eat  them  with  avidity. 

The  Saw-fly. — So  called  because  the  female  is 
furnished  with  a  serrated  ovipositor,  by  which  the  eggs 
are  deposited  ;  it  belongs  to  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
family  Tenthredinidje.  This  pretty  little  thing  is  the 
parent  of  the  black  caterpillars  which  in  some  years  do 
such  enormous  damage  to  the  Turnip  crop,  and  at  a 
time  when,  having  outgrown  the  fly,  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  safe.  Fortunately,  their  visits  to  this 
district  are  not  frequent,  but  when  they  do  take 
place  are  most  disastrous.  The  perfect  insects  appear 
with  us  in  May  and  June,  generally  in  small  numbers  ; 
these  deposits  their  eggs,  which  produce  other  and 
more  numerous  broods  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  the  last  remaining  in  the  ground  as  pupK 
until  the  following  spring.  This  short  account  will,  I 
think,  show  that  a  remedy  must  be  sought  fcr  more  in 
the  way  of  prevention  than  cure.  When  the  pest 
is  known  to  be  astir,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  perfect  insects,  and  boys 
set  to  work  to  catch  and  kill  them,  which  is  easy  to  do, 
as  they  are  only  sluggish  creatures.  Every  female  of 
the  first  brood  which  is  destroyed  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevent  the  birth  of  thousands  afterwards. 
Should  the  eggs  have  become  hatched,  the  Turnips 
should  be  looked  over  daily,  and  the  infested  plants, 
which  are  very  few  at  first,  collected  into  a  sack, 
removed  from  the  field  and  burnt.  The  sweeping  net 
before  mentioned  would  take  them  in  numbers,  and 
they  could  then  be  removed  from  the  field  and 
destroyed.  Rooks  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
caterpillars,  and  swallows  have  been  noticed  to  devour 
the  imago.  I  doubt  very  much  their  being  eaten 
by  small  birds,  for  they  always  refuse  the  larv^  of 
a  nearly  allied  species  which  destroys  the  foliage  of  the 
gooseberry.*  The  parent  insects  are  said  to  come  over 
from  the  Continent,  where  they  are  abundant,  being 
found  even  so  far  north  as  Lapland  ;  and  their  arrival 
in  clouds  is  said  to  have  been  observed  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  and  elsewhere.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
has  been  seen  in  our  district,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  on 
the  contrar)',  the  mischief  always  had  a  small  beginning. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1858,  when  it  was  so  abundant  and 
destructive,  I  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Turnip  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  finding  the 
routine  to  be  much  as  follows  : — Small  openings  in 
different  parts  of  the  field  would  appear,  which  enlarged 
slowly  for  a  few  days,  and  then  suddenly  spread  and 
run  into  each  other  with  amazing  rapidity.  On  going 
over  the  land,  the  caterpillars  were  found  nearly  full 
grown  twisting  about  the  stumps  of  the  mid-ribs,  evei7 
particle  of  green  leaf  having  been  devoured.  Myriads 
must  occasionally  perish  of  hunger,  as  I  have  seen  a 
field  completely  cleared  of  the  young  crop  before 
the  caterpillars  were  half  grown,  and  nothing  whatever 
left  for  them  to  feed  upon,  even  the  Runch  having  been 
eaten  up. 

Butterflies  and  Mot/is.—Next,  we  have  a  few  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  great  order  Lepidoptera,  so 
well  known  as  butterflies  and  moths  :— The  large  white 
Cabbage  butterfly,  the  small  white  or  Turnip  butterfly. 
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the  rapeseed  or  green-veined  Turnip  butterfly.  Where- 
ever  Turnips  and  Cabbages  are  cultivated,  those  three 
butterflies  are  of  common  occurrence.  With  us,  they 
generally  confine  their  ravages  to  gardens,  only  when 
exceptionally  numerous  becoming  pests  to  the  farm  ; 
and  then  it  is  generally  the  second  broods  in  July  and 
August  to  which  that  term  can  be  applied.  As  these 
caterpillars  feed  during  the  day  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  their  presence  in  a  Turnip  field  may  be  readily 
detected,  and  measures  taken  for  their  destruction. 
If  very  numerous,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  set  a  couple 
of  boys  to  work  with  sweeping  nets  ;  working  simul- 
taneously, one  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  Turnips  : 
if  industrious  and  careful,  they  would  soon  clear  the 
infested  portion  or  portions  of  the  field,  as  this  pest 
is  seldom  widely  spread.  When  not  so  numerous, 
they  may  safely  be  left  to  their  natural  enemies. 
Poultry,  and  birds  generally,  are  fond  of  them  as  food, 
devouring  enormous  numbers,  besides  which  their 
insect  enemies  are  numerous.  The  Cabbage  moth, 
the  common  dart  moth,  the  heart  and  dart  moth, 
the  yellow  underwing  moth,  night-flying  moths,  and 
other  larva:  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners  as  surface 
grubs.  That  of  the  cabbage-moth  is  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  both  Turnips  and  Cabbages  ;  it  devours  the 
leaves  of  the  first  and  penetrates  to  the  very  hearts 
of  the  latter,  leaving  its  burrows  filled  with  excrement, 
and  often  rendering  a  whole  crop  unfit  for  human  food. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  two  next  are  those  to  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  damage  must  be  attributed.  They 
conceal  themselves  in  the  earth,  or  beneath  clods  or 
stones,  during  the  day,  issuing  thence  on  the  approach 
of  night,  to  prey  upon  such  vegetation  as  is  within 
reach  ;  their  tastes  being  so  omnivorous  that  scarcely 
any  cultivated  plant  comes  amiss.  When  the  Turnip 
plants  are  young,  they  are  bitten  through  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and,  as  the  caterpillars  quickly 
travel  from  plant  to  plant,  immense  destruc- 
tion is  the  result.  When  the  bulb  becomes  well 
developed,  the  pest  eats  holes  in  its  lower  part, 
beneath  the  soil,  and  there  lives  and  thrives  as  long  as 
the  crop  remains  on  the  ground.  The  last,  the  yellow 
underwing  moth,  is  also  a  frequenter  of  Turnip  fields, 
but  the  damage  done  by  it  is  trifling  in  comparison. 
The  habits  of  these  pests  render  them  very  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  no  feasible  plan  has  been  suggested 
which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  of  use  on  the  farm.  The 
most  promising  is  bare  and  clean  fallowing,  on  which 
every  weed  is  kept  down,  so  as  either  to  starve  or 
compel  them  to  shift  their  quarters.  If  land  is  known 
to  be  much  infested,  then  frequent  and  heavy  rollings 
would  be  most  beneficial.  Should  the  caterpillars  be 
numerous  on  the  leaves,  they  could  easily  be  taken  in 
numbers  by  the  net  formerly  mentioned,  and  destroyed. 

Plant  Lice,  of  all  farm  pests,  are  most  diflicuk  to 
deal  with,  for,  soft  and  fragile  as  they  individually  are, 
their  numbers  and  peculiar  economy  render  them  truly 
formidable.  As  these  pests  only  frequent  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  where  they  are  completely  shel- 
tered, no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  which  is  not  at 
the  same  time  injurious  to  the  Turnip.  Powdering  the 
leaves  with  lime  or  other  substances  can  have  very 
little  effect,  .-is  the  aphis  draws  its  support  from  the 
interior  of  the  leaves.  Cutting  off'  the  leaves  has  been 
recommended  :  no  doubt  a  perfect  cure,  but  it  must 
ruin  the  Turnips.  There  seems  to  be  no  better  plan 
than  to  leave  them  to  the  mercies  of  their  very 
numerous  enemies.  Small  birds  devour  numbers ; 
many  Hymenoptera  store  them  up  in  cells  as  provision 
for  their  young— acari  and  many  plant  bugs  feed  upon 
them,  and  so  do  the  larvje  of  several  beetles,  flies,  and 
other  creatures,  whose  histories  areset  forth  in  many  of 
the  books  of  popular  natural  history. 

Two-winged  Flies. — Anthomyia  radicum  is  a  pest  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  white  footless  grub,  which  eats 
into  the  heart  of  the  Turnip  when  nearly  full  grown, 
and,  admitting  air  and  moisture,  causes  it  to  decay. 
This  is  quite  common  in  our  district,  and  seems  to 
affect  all  kinds  of  Turnips,  but  is  most  destructive  to 
the  white  varieties  from  their  softer  nature.  The 
Greystone  Turnip  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked.  I  have 
seen  fine  crops  of  it  utterly  ruined,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  bulbs  we're  veiy  large.  The  parent  fly  appears  to 
lay  the  eggs  on  the  crown  of  the  Turnip,  between  the 
leaf-stems,  and  the  larv.-e,  as  soon  as  hatched,  eat  di- 
rectly downwards  until  full  fed,  when  they  enter  the  soil 
immediately  below  the  bulb,  and  change  into  pupre 
before  the  winter  commences,  not  becoming  flies  until 
the  following  year.  A  large  number  of  the  pup.-e, 
found  just  beneath  the  Turnips,  were  sent  to  me  by  a 
farmer  friend  in  Yorkshire.  He  observed  a  flock  of 
lapwings  to  frequent  the  field  daily.  Game,  from  their 
scratching  habits,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  amongst 
their  greatest  enemies,  and  beyond  doubt  they  will  be 
sought  for  and  eaten  by  smaller  birds.  Occasionally  I 
have  seen  considerable  damage  done  by  the  larva:  of 
one  of  the  "Crane  flies,"  or,  as  they  are  called  here, 
"Tommy  long  legs."  This  has  ofteri  been  the  case 
when  damp  land,  which  had  Iain  long  in  grass,  was 
broken  up.  Naturally  they  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass 
and  other  plants,  and  when  those  are  destroyed  they 
devour  whatever  may  be  sown  on  the  land  by 
the  former.  When  Prestwick  Carr  was  drained  and 
cultivated,  immense  numbers  of  larvae  appeared,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  did  great  damage  both  to  cereal  and 
other  crops.     A  phial  full  of  these  larvae  was  brought 
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dead  ;  they  were,  I  think,  the  produce  of  Tipula  palu- 
dosa,  a  species  very  abundant  in  damp  meadows.  So 
numerous  were  they  that  from  10  to  20  would  be  found 
beneath  a  single  clod. 

Note  on  Books.—CvxW^  "  Farm  Insects,"  royal  8vo, 
col.  pi. ,  Blackie  &  Son.  Kirby  and  Spence,  ' '  Introduc- 
tion to  Entomology,"  crown  8vo,  7th  edition,  Longman 
&  Co.  These  two  books  ought  to  be  in  every  library. 
They  not  only  contain  an  immense  amount  of  general 
information  on  insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, but  they  are  also  of  special  value  to  every  one 
connected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  first  is  more  particularly  devoted  to 
the  farm  ;  most  of  the  insects  are  beautifully  figured, 
and  the  text  is  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  wood- 
cuts.  The  fame  of  the  second  is  world  wide,  and  its 
price  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 


IXWORTH. 
Double  Ploughs. — Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner. — On 
this  occasion  Mr.  George  Symonds,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  ploughing,  said  he  and  his  colleagues  had  done 
all  they  could  to  do  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  plough- 
ing. If  they  had  not  succeeded  in  pleasing  everybody, 
he  might  say  they  had  at  any  rate  satisfied  themselves. 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  work,  the  judges 
considered  that  the  ploughing  in  Class  i  (ploughing 
with  wheel-ploughs)  was  remarkably  good.  Some  of 
it,  however,  he  might  say  was  not  quite  so  deep  as  the 
rules  of  this  Club  required,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole  it 
was  a  very  good  piece  of  work.  In  the  other  classes 
the  ploughing  was  not  done  so  well.  It  missed  several 
inches  of  being  the  required  depth,  according  to  his  own 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  other  judges.  He  was 
now  referring  to  the  stubble  land  where  it  was  ploughed 
for  summer  land— it  was  only  4  inches  in  depth,  and  on 
such  land  as  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  at 
least  8  inches  in  depth.  After  having  gone  over  the 
ploughing  for  prizes,  the  judges  went  to  the  land 
ploughed  by  the  double  ploughs,  without  knowing  the 
work  of  the  particular  ploughs.  They  observed  one 
piece  of  land  which  had  been  ploughed  particularly  well, 
very  much  better  than  the  other.  The  number  was  "  3," 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  this  evening  that  it  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Ransomes'  double  plough.  He  considered 
that  that  piece  of  land  was  ploughed  much  better  than 
any  other  land  he  had  inspected  that  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Ransome  said  double-furrow 
ploughs  had  a  good  many  advantages,  which,  perhaps, 
were  not  seen  at  first  sight.  On  light  land,  two  horses 
were  usually  employed  to  draw  a  single  plough.  That 
was  generally  an  excess  of  power  which  was  not  really 
wanted,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  two  horses 
into  other  subdivisions  of  the  two  parts,  they  would  not 
probably  use  so  much  power  as  they  now  did,  but,  inas- 
much as  one  horse  was  not  sufficient,  two  had  to  be 
used  ;  but  the  double-furrow  plough,  properly  made, 
did  not  take  more  than  half  as  much  again  draught- 
power  as  a  single  plough,  and  two  horses  were  often 
sufficient  to  work  a  double  plough  on  a  light  land 
farm.  He  was  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  special 
work,  done  7,  S,  or  9  inches  deep,  but  of  ordi- 
nary ploughing,  at  5  or  6  inches.  In  the  case  of 
mixed  soil  land,  three  horses  on  a  double  plough 
were  often  equal  to  do  the  work  of  four,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  a  saving  of  one  horse  out  of 
four.  On  very  heavy  land,  where  three  horses 
were  employed  on  a  single  plough,  four  horses  would 
generally  be  able  to  do  the  work  with  the  double- 
furrow,  and  there  would  then  be  a  saving  of  two  horses 
out  of  six.  As  to  the  experiments  which  had  been 
made  that  day,  Mr.  Manfield  stated  that  the  draught 
of  their  R  N  D  D,  working  on  a  good  mixed  soil, 
averaged  4f  cwt.,  the  furrows  being  each  9  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  deep.  Taking  the  draught  of  a  single 
plough  on  the  same  land  at  3  cwt.,  it  would  be  seen 
that  their  horses  could  comfortably  perform  the  work 
with  the  double-furrow  plough.  The  horses  would  not 
be  working  harder  than  with  the  single  plough,  inas- 
much as  they  took  only  one-half  more  draught ;  and  it 
must  be  patent  to  every  one  who  considered  the  subject 
that  there  was  an  advantage  beyond  any  reduction 
that  could  be  made  in  the  draught  of  the  ordinary 
plough.  Take,  for  instance,  the  single  plough,  which 
required  two  horses.  In  order  to  make  that  into  a 
suitable  draught  for  one  horse,  it  would  be  necess.iry  to 
reduce  the  draught  one-half,  and  that  would  not  be 
possible.  It  might  be  reduced  a  fourth,  but  by  putting 
two  together  it  was  possible  to  effect  some  of  it  by  using 
three  horses,  because  then  the  draught  power  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  work.  Another  advantage  was, 
there  was  not  so  much  treading  of  the  bottom  of  the 
work.  There  w.as  also  the  saving  of  the  men,  and  the 
getting  over  the  work  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 
There  was  in  the  new  plough  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  draught  in  some  soils  by  the  use  of  the  friction- 
wheel.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  point  out 
what  the  actual  money  saving  effected  by  the  use  of 
double  ploughs  would  be.  The  ploughing  per  acre 
with  two  horses,  putting  them  at  2s.  6d.  each,  and  the 
man  at  2s.,  with  a  single  plough,  would  make  7s.  per 
day.  That  was  exclusive  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
implement.  The  double  plough,  with  three  horses  at 
2s.  6d.    and  the  roan  at  2s.,  would  make  gs.  6d.,  half 
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of  which  was  4^.  (jd.,  showing  a  saving  of  zs.  ■},<{.  per 
acre  on  all  the  ploughing  that  was  done.  It  would 
be  found  that  on  an  average  the  whole  of  the  arable 
land  on  a  farm  was  ploughed  twice  a-year,  some  parts 
requiring  but  one  ploughing,  others  three  or  four,  and  it 
therefore  made  a  saving  of  4-r.  dd.  per  acre  on  all  the 
ploughed  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  gain 
if  the  horses,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  use  of  double 
ploughs,  were  standing  still ;  but  he  took  it  that  on 
most  farms  more  horses  were  kept  than  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  other  operations,  provided  the  ploughing 
could  be  got  over,  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  with  a 
lesser  number.  He  had  made  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  a  short  time  since,  and  had  given  some  data  on 
this  point,  which  had  not  been  quite  understood.  It 
would  now  be  understood  that  the  basis  upon  which  he 
went  was  this,  that  more  horses  were  used  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  ploughing  could  be  accomplished  at 
the  right  time  of  the  year.  Supposing,  to  illustrate  his 
remarks,  he  took  a  farm  of  300  acres  of  arable  land. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  an  extreme  calculation  to 
say  that  on  such  a  farm  12  horses  would  be  required, 
six  men,  and  six  single  ploughs.  If  three  double  ploughs 
were  used,  only  nine  horses  and  three  men  would  be 
required  to  work  them,  and  they  would  get  over  the 
same  quantity  of  work,  and  there  would  then  be  a 
saving  of  three  men  and  three  horses.  These  three 
horses,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  might  be 
dispensed  with  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  and  perhaps  the  whole  ;  and  the 
time  of  the  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  single  ploughing  would  be  saved.  Taking 
an  average  of  farms,  some  light,  some  mixed,  and 
some  heavy  soils,  an  acre  per  day  was  accomplished 
with  an  ordinary  plough,  and  double  this  quantity,  or 
2  acres  a  day,  might  be  considered  a  fair  day's  work  for 
a  double  plough.  At  this  rate,  the  ploughing  on  the 
farm  would  take  about  17  weeks  per  annum.  The 
following  calculation  would  show  the  saving  effected  : — 
Interest  on  the  value  of  three  horses  at  ;^3o  =  .^9o,  at 

Annual  decrease  in  value,  at  ji2  each    . .         . .         . .  600 

Hazard  of  loss  at  5  per  cent.         . .          4  10     o 

Annual  value  of  food  :  three  horses,  at  i2f.  a  week  . .  93  12    o 

Shoeing  and  farriery,  at  £^\  each            300 

Wages  of  three  men,  for  17  weeks,  at  lor 25  10     o 


Total 


ploughs, 
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On  300  acres  this  amounted  to  gj.  per  acre.  I  f  only 
two  out  of  the  three  horses  could  be  dispensed  with,  the 
saving  would  still  amount  to  .j^ioo,  or  6^.  dd.  per  acre. 
If  the  gentlemen  present  would  consider  these  figures, 
they  would  find  that  there  was  something  substantial  at 
the  bottom  of  them.  .Some  advocated  the  using  of  the 
spare  horses  in  other  work.  If  the  horses  were  turned 
to  another  account,  and  the  produce  was  increased 
thereby,  there  would,  he  thought,  still  be  a  saving  of 
the  amount  he  had  named.  It  did  not  matter  to  the 
firm  he  represented  whether  they  sold  single  or  double 
ploughs,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  farmers,  if  by  the  use  of  double  ploughs  they  could 
effect  such  a  saving,  or  even  half  as  much  as  he  had 
named. 


HADDINGTON. 
Harvest  Wages.— "Y^^z  Chairman  (Mr.  George 
Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns)  said  he  might  first  make  a 
remark  or  two  on  the  past  harvest.  They  all  knew 
what  a  wet  and  disagreeable  summer  it  had  been. 
Indeed,  until  the  end  of  July  there  was  no  summer ; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  grain  was  never  to  reach  its 
golden  hue  :  but  the  blaze  of  hot  weather  which  set  in 
at  the  beginning  of  August  saved  the  crops,  which 
generally  were  equal  to  an  average.  The  Wheat  crop, 
however,  from  having  been  in  bloom  during  the  wet 
weather,  was  by  no  means  a  good  crop.  His  own 
estimate  was  that  it  was  short  a  fourth,  particularly 
when  they  took  into  consideratioir  the  quantity  shaken 
by  the  high  winds.  The  remarkably  hot  weather  at 
the  early  part  of  August  brought  on  all  the  crops 
with  unexampled  rapidity — ripening  almost  the  whole 
country  at  once.  He  did  not  know  what  they  would 
have  done  in  former  times  in  such  circumstances  ;  but 
fortunately  they  had  now  the  reaping  machines,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  enabling 
them  to  secure  their  crops.  Formerly,  for  every 
labourer  on  his  farm,  the  farmer  had  at  harvest  to  hire 
two  at  least.  Now,  it  was  the  reverse  ;  and  for  every 
two  men  they  had  on  the  farm  they  hardly  required  to 
hire  one.  Formerly,  when  so  many  were  needed, 
labourers  came  to  the  county  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  a  weekly  market  was  held  at  Linton,  at  which 
great  difficulty  was  often  experienced  in  making  the 
wages  ;  but  when  these  were  once  fixed,  they  were 
generally  adhered  to  throughout  the  county.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  reaping-machine  no  such 
market  was  held  ;  and  the  fixing  of  the  wages  was 
generally  done  by  a  number  of  farmers  meeting  together 
on  the  Fridays  at  the  market,  and  arranging  what  the 
wages  for  that  week  were  to  be.  Now,  he  did  not 
think  this  was  a  very  proper  way  of  conducting  the 
matter,  and  lie  was  astonished  that  year  by  year  the 
number  of  labourers  was  constantly  diminishing.  Thus 
this  year  those  who  were  quick  in  beginning  procured 
a  number  of  hands  ;  but  those  who  were  two  or  three 
days  behind  could  scarcely  get  a  single  labourer.    Now, 


the  question  was  whether  this  system  of  settling  the 
harvest  wages  in  the  market,  after  the  week's  work  was 
actually  nearly  done,  was  a  good  and  proper  one.  He 
dil  not  think  it  was,  and  he  thought  it  must  tend  year 
by  year  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  came  here 
to  work.  If  he  was  a  labourer,  he  would  not  come  to 
a  district  where  beginning  to  work  he  knew  not  what 
wages  he  was  going  to  get  until  the  end  of  the  week. 
Surely  the  labourer  should  know  what  he  was  going 
to  work  for.  It  was  not  possible  to  fix  the  wages  for 
the  county  one  way  or  another.  It  depended  so  much 
upon  the  supply  and  demand,  and  other  circumstances  ; 
and  so  it  was  not  possible  for  any  committee  to  fix  the 
hire  of  labourers  before  harvest  began,  or  make  the 
wage  to  last  over  the  harvest.  The  wages  were  gene- 
rally fixed  for  a  single  week,  and  varied  from  week  to 
week.  His  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  better  were 
farmers  themselves  to  engage  harvest  hands  and  fix 
their  own  wages  for  the  three  or  four  weeks  he  was  to 
have  work  for  them.  If  that  was  done,  and  every  man 
left  at  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  chose  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  he  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
theory  at  present  was  that  one  man  did  not  like  to  act 
differently  from  his  neighbours,  and  feared  that  in  fixing 
wages  with  labourers  he  was  doing  something  wrong. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  it  was  at  once  understood 
that  every  man  was  to  make  his  own  bargain  about 
wages,  and  his  own  arrangement  about  lifters  and 
binders,  and  not  to  be  held  responsible  in  doing  so  that 
he  was  fixing  what  his  neighbours  should  pay.  That 
was  his  own  solution  of  the  question,  and  he  believed  it 
was  the  practice  geneially  adopted  in  all  other  districts 
throughout  Scotland. 

Mr.  Douglas  (Athelstaneford)  said  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  reaping-machines  had  made  farmers 
much  more  independent  of  outside  aid  at  harvest. 
They  could  now  conmiand  three-fourths  of  the  neces- 
sary labour  on  their  own  farms  ;  and  strangers  knowing 
this,  did  not  now  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  county. 
Stilf  a  few  strangers  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
work,  and  everything  like  good  and  fair  encouragement 
should  be  offered  to  these  people.  He  advocated  a 
difference  of  wages  between  bandsters  and  stookers — 
the  latter  being  considered  the  heavier  work  of  the  two, 
and  requiring  to  be  better  paid  ;  while  wet-and-dry 
men,  he  considered,  were  now  absolutely  obsolete, 
there  being  nearly  no  work  for  them.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hope  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  engage 
hands  at  the  beginning  for  the  whole  harvest — giving* 
them  a  good  respectable  wage  ;  but  as  there  was  diver- 
sity of  labour  so  there  should  be  diversity  of  remune- 
ration. He  did  not  wonder  at  reapers  not  liking  the 
present  system  of  fixing  the  wages  on  the  Friday  for 
tire  current  week.  They  did  not  know  when  they 
began  worlc  how  they  were  to  be  paid,  and  were  apt  to 
think  that  the  matter  was  concocted  by  the  farmers  in 
their  own  interest.  At  the  same  time,  a  uniform  wage 
throughout  the  harvest  could  not,  he  was  afraid,  be 
maintained.  It  would  give  rise  to  heart-burnings  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Some  general  approxi- 
mation to  uniformity  was,  however,  more  desirable  than 
everyone  being  left  to  make  his  own  bargain.  At  all 
events,  whatever  system  was  adopted,  he  was  sure 
farmers  had  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  their  work- 
people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  it  was  their 
desire  to  give  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  to  those 
they  employed. 

Mr.  Hara-ey  said  that  his  experience  of  the  old 
Linton  port  system  was  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Very  considerable  difficulty  had  then  been  experienced 
in  making  the  wage  ;  and  he  had  known  a  second  wage 
made  after  one  had  been  agreed  to,  and,  after  all, 
farmers  paying  2j.  riiore  than  the  port.  As  to  the 
present  system,  he  thought  there  had  been  less  difficulty 
or  complaints  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
matter  of  wages  than  previously.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  strangers  were  willing  to  work  for  anything 
they  were  offered  ;  but  after  10  days  or  so,  they  would 
go  to  Berwickshire,  where  they  knew  they  would  get 
24J-.,  whatever  they  were  offered  in  East  Lothian.  It 
was  therefore  hopeless  to  expect  to  prevent  them  going 
into  Berwickshire.  For  his  own  part,  he  generally 
gave  14!-.  for  the  first  two  weeks  ;  and  he  had  paid  as 
high  as  iSj.,  and  found  that  the  men  so  paid  were  the 
cheapest  he  had.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
labour  market  was  so  agitated,  and  strikes  so  rife,  he 
thought  it  very  injudicious  to  introduce  and  discuss  this 
subject.  The  work-people  might  misconstrue  their 
motives,  and  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  wages.  He  was  in  favour  of  every  man  taking 
his  own  way  in  the  matter,  and  he  meant  to  do  so, 
whatever  decision  the  Club  might  come  to. 

Mr.  Scott  Skirving  said  that  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  Mr.  Harvey  was  going  to  do  very  much  what  Mr. 
Hope  had  advised  the  Club  to  endorse  with  their 
approval.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Hope,  having  intro- 
duced such  a  subject,  was  bound  to  have  come  before 
them  with  a  more  matured  scheme.  Mr.  Hope  pro- 
posed to  unsettle  something  which  existed,  without 
putting  anything  definite  in  its  place.  The  present 
plan  of  fixing  wages  was  an  improvement  on  the  Linton 
port ;  but  he  did  trot  think  Mr.  Hope's  suggestion  an 
improvement  on  the  Haddington  system.  Personally, 
being  an  early  man,  he  experienced  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  getting  labourers  at  harvest  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  difficulty  was  to  say  "No"  to  those  wanting 
work  ;  and  any  year  he  could  get  his  com  cut  at 
and  I2.r.  a  week.     He  had  therefore  no  interest  in 


cussing  the  question.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  vary 
the  wage  according  to  the  efficiency,  he  would  have  set 
his  face  against  it  because,  however  good  in  theory, 
that  was  quite  wrong  in  practice,  and  would  create  a 
mutiny  on  every  farm.  The  lifters  were  generally  men 
from  colliery  districts,  who  came  to  the  harvest  for  a 
change  of  air — a  kind  of  holiday.  They  could  make 
far  higher  wages  at  home  than  farmers  could  give  them 
at  harvest ;  and  to  give  them  lower  wages  than  the 
binders  would  be  to  prevent  them  coming  altogether. 
In  the  present  discussion,  they  were  dealing  with  a 
very  limited  number  of  the  harvest  labourers.  Their 
own  people,  and  wet-and-dry  men,  had  their  wages 
fixed  before  hand  ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  residue 
that  they  had  to  deal.  He  held  that  the  present 
system  was  a  better  way  than  Mr.  Hope's  proposal, 
that  everybody  should  act  -on  their  own  hook.  No- 
thing could  be  worse  than  total  absence  of  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  during  the  har- 
vest. Unless  Mr.  Hope  could  propose  something 
better,  he  would  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  formally  appointed  to  fix  the  wages 
week  by  week.  The  constitution  of  the  committee 
might  be  made  more  formal  and  representative— if  the 
work-people  would  take  part  in  it  by  all  means — but 
at  any  rate  anything  almost  would  be  better  than  the 
Chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Harper  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  the 
subject  was  attended  with  difficulties  ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  simplify  matters  very  much,  and  remove  most, 
if  not  all,  grounds  of  complaint,  if  the  wages,  in  place 
of  being  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  week,  as  at  present, 
were  settled  a  week  in  advance.  It  was  a  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  ask  a  man  to  work  a  week  before  telling 
him  how  much  he  was  to  get  for  his  labour.  Were  that 
altered,  he  did  not  see  how  the  present  system  could 
be  further  improved  upon.  The  fluctuations  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  exigencies  of  different  districts, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  fix  one  wage  for  the  whole 
harvest.  It  was  complained  that  larger  wages  were 
paid  in  Berwickshire.  That  was  true,  but  it  was  only 
first- class  men  who  were  taken  on  there.  The  farmers 
in  Berwickshire  would  not  employ  the  hands  employed 
in  this  county,  and  give  them  the  high  wages  which 
they  paid  to  first-class  men.  The  question  lay  in  a 
nut-shell.  Let  them  fix  the  wages  before  the  work 
was  begun,  and  then  no  one  could  have  any  reason  to 
complain. 

Mr.  Smith  (Whittingham)  did  not  like  Mr.  Hope's 
suggestion.  Although  not  intended,  it  had  an  un- 
friendly and  unneighbourly  tendency,  and  would  lead 
to  greater  complication  and  dissatisfaction  among  all 
parties  than  the  present  system.  Mr.  Harper's  sugges- 
tion was  a  very  good  one,  to  fix  the  wages  in  advance, 
and  he  thought  that  was  all  the  length  they  could  go  in 
the  matter  at  present,  and  that  it  would  go  far  to 
remove  any  complaints  against  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Upton  said  that  these  travelling  bands  of  band- 
sters and  stookers,  who  went  about  making  bargains, 
and  then  taking  the  highest  wage  offered  after  engaging 
with  other  farmers,  were  the  curse  of  the  district ;  and 
Mr.  Elliot  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity for  the  case  of  the  kind  which  he  had  brought 
before  the  sheriff.  He  agreed  with  fixing  the  w!^e 
beforehand,  and  blamed  the  early  men,  by  the  low 
wages  they  paid,  for  driving  labourers  out  of  the 
county.  They  could  not  expect  men  to  come  to  the 
county  for  gx.  or  \os.  a  week. 

Mr.  Skirving  :  I  never  paid  <)s. 

Mr.  Baton  :  I  have  even  heard  7j.  bd.  mentioned. 

Mr.  DURIE  likewise  concurred  with  Mr.  Harper's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Newmains)  thought  the  wages  at 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  were  generally  fixed  at 
too  low  a  rate.  It  was  absurd  to  ask  an  able-bodied 
man  to  work  six  davs  for  \os.  The  consequence  was 
that  after  the  first  week  tliey  were  left  to  get  through 
the  harvest  with  their  own  people  on  the  farm.  He 
proposed  that  the  wages  should  be  fixed  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Harper,  by  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  different  districts  in  the  county 
meeting  at  Haddington  every  Friday. 

Mr.  Smith  (Stevenson  Mains)  said  that  even 
although  a  certain  wage  was  agreed  to  by  such  a  com- 
mittee, no  farmer  in  the  county  would  be  bound  to 
adhere  to  it,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  farm,  or  other 
contingencies,  were  to  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  pay 
a  higher  wage. 

Mr.  Hope  briefly  replied.  He  thought  that  sub- 
stantially most  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  be  very  much 
of  his  own  opinion  as  to  farmers  being  left  at  liberty  to 
make  their  own  terms  for  harvest  work.  He  had  no 
wish  to  act  in  an  unneighbourly  or  unfriendly  way 
towards  his  brother  farmers.  Quite  the  reverse.  But  the 
present  system  was  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and, 
although  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  fix  the  wages  for 
the  coming  in  place  of  the  current  week,  still  he  saw 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  its  working  out,  such  .as  their 
forestalling  the  state  of  the  labour  supply.  All  he 
wished  was,  that,  without  doing  any  injury  to  their 
neighbour,  they  should  be  left  to  make  their  own  terms 
for  harvest  labour. 

Mr.  Skirving  said  it  would  be  a  pity,  since  the 
subject  had  been  brought  up,  not  to  do  something  in  it, 
and  with  that  view,  he  proposed  that  it  should  be 
remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
and  bring  up  a  report  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Club. 
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Mr.  Douglas  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to  ;  and  the  following  committee  appointed  : 
Messrs.  Hope  (convener),  Harvey,  Douglas,  Robert- 
son, Scott  Skirving,  Durie,  and  Harper. 


'gatxm  ai  gonhs, 

Annual  Report  on  the  Management  of  the 
Government  Experimental  Farm,  for  the 
Year  ending  March  31,  1871.  Madras. 
This  blue  book  contains  Mr.  W.  R.  Robertson's  report 
on  the  Government  Experimental  Farm  and  Farm 
Estate  at  Madras,  with  appendices  on  Dolichos  uni- 
florus  (Horse  Gram)  as  a  green  fodder  plant — on  the 
Sorghum  vulgare  (yellow  Cholum),  another  fodder 
crop — on  the  cultivation  of  Carolina  Paddy— on  cattle 
and  sheep  feeding  experiments— on  water  lifts— on  the 
cultivation  of  Queensland  Maize.  It  bears,  certainly, 
capital  testimony  to  the  energy  and  industry  of  the 
farm  manager,  and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  for  those  interested  in  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  India.  And  the  following  extracts  show 
that  it  contains  good  reading  even  for  those  interested 
in  the  agriculture  of  England  : — 

Deep  Ploughing  in  Drought. — "  Ransome  &  Sims',  and 
Howard  ploughs  have  been  in  constant  use  whenever 
weather  permitted.  Both  large  and  small  ploughs  have 
been  employed,  the  former  we  find  useful  when  the 
ground  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  the  light  plough  cannot 
penetrate  it.  Both  cattle  and  coolies  work  them  well. 
The  coolies  readily  learn  the  use  of  the  plough  ;  some  are 
very  good  ploughmen,  and  are  as  proud  of  their  skill  as 
any  English  ploughman,  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  turn  as  straight  and  regiilar  a  furrow  as  I  ever 
witnessed  in  any  of  our  champion  ploughing  matches.  A 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  observations  of 
the  ryots  who  come  to  see  our  operations.  Twelve 
months  ago,  one  of  their  greatest  objections  to  our 
ploughs  was,  that  they  ploughed  too  deep ;  now,  after 
we  have  had  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  have  seen  for 
themselves  how  our  crops  throve  and  looked  fresh  and 
healthy  while  theirs  were  parched  and  dried  up,  they  no 
longer  make  this  objection.  The  chief  objection  they 
now  advance  against  our  ploughs  is  their  great  cost  in 
comparison  with  native  ploughs." 

Boiling  or  Steeping  Grain  [Gram)  for  Food.—''  In 
cattle  feeding  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  steeped 
gram  have  been  most  successful.  For  some  time  the 
cattle  on  these  farms  were  all  fed  on  steeped  gram. 
Amongst  many  others  the  following  experiments  were 
made,  to  test  the  relative  feeding  values  of  boiled  and 
steeped  gram.  A  lot  of  16  draught  cattle,  similarly 
worked,  was  equally  divided.  One  lot  was  fed  daily  on 
12  lb.  of  boiled  gram  and  ra  lb.  of  ground-nut  cake,  while 
the  other  lot  received  daily  12  lb.  of  steeped  gram  and 
12  lb.  of  ground-nut  cake. 

"  The  animals  on  the  boiled  gram- 


Si^in 


tthe 


iighed  . 


6576 


The  animals  on  the  steeped  gram- 
Weighed  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment      ..     6310 

27  days  aftenvards  they  weighed 6576 

Showing  an  increase  of 266 

"  I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  general  results  of  these  expe- 
riments that  I  will,  in  future,  abandon  altogether  the 
boiling  system,  and  adopt  the  cold  water  method. 

"  It  is  dilficult  to  state  the  exact  number  of  hours  that  it 
is  necessary  to  step  gram  before  it  is  fit  for  consumption  ; 
so  much  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  :  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  a  shorter  time  is  necessary  than 
during  cold  weather.  But  each  experimenter  can  decide 
this  for  himself  ;  it  is  only  necessary,  at  a  known  time,  to 
put,  say,  an  ounce  of  raw  gram  into  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  and  to  note  at  what  time  it  ceases  to  expand. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  15  hours  is  sufficient. " 

Rotation  of  Crops.  —  "Undoubtedly  many  benefits 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  rotation  in  cropping  ;  still, 
these  advantages  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost. 
In  a  well-cultivated  district  which  is  not  subjected  to  any 
great  atmospheric  changes,  but  where  the  seasons  recur 
with  clockwork  regularity  and  with  perfect  uniformity,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of  rota- 
tion. A  properly-arranged  rotation  of  crops  not  only 
enables  the  farmer  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  plant  food 
in  his  soil,  but  tends  to  conserve  these  fertihsing  ingre- 
dients. One  tribe  of  plants  thrive  and  lu.Kuriate  upon  food 
which  may  not  only  be  useless,  but  even  noxious  to 
another  tribe.  One  order  of  plants  delight  in  lime, 
another  in  phosphoric  acid,  a  third  in  potash,  and  so  on. 
Some  plants  have  tap-roots,  some  fibrous  roots.  The 
roots  of  some  plants  feed  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  while 
the  roots  of  others  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  lower 
stratum.  Some  plants  are  consumed  by  stock  on  the 
farm,  and  the  excrements  of  the  animals  fed  on  them  are 
again  returned  to  the  soil ;  while  others  are  removed  from 
the  farm,  and  none  of  the  fertilising  matters  they  contain 
are  returned  to  the  soil.  Some  plants  have  narrow  leaves, 
and  have  an  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  encourage  the 
.growth  of  weeds ;  while  others  have  broad  leaves,  and 
put  out  lateral  branches,  which  shade  the  ground  and 
check  the  growth  of  weeds.  If  a  certain  crop  is  culti- 
vated year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  it  will 
ultimately  remove  such  a  quantity  of  the  particular  plant 
food  it  delights  in  as  to  render  the  raising  of  a  remune- 
rative crop  of  this  particular  plant  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Granting  that,  by  careful  manuring,  the 
elements  of  plant  food  taken  up  by  a  certain  crop  can  be 
regularly  returned  to  the  soil,  there  are  still  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that 
certain  insects  prey  on  particular  crops,  and  that  if  these 
crops  are  repeated  too  frequently,  they  increase  to 
such  an   extent  as   to   interfere  very  seriously  with  the 


profitable  cuhure  of  these  particular  crops.  Again 
some  plants— many  of  the  leguminous  for  example— have 
large  fleshy  roots,  in  which  they  have  stored  up  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  they  have  elabo- 
rated from  the  ammoniacal  matter  their  leaves  have  taken 
from  the  air  ;  these  roots,  when  left  in  the  soil,  decay,  and 
afford  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  food  for  the  following 
crop.  This  is  well  known  in  England,  where  a  good 
Clover  crop) — and  therefore  plenty  of  fleshy  roots— is  in- 
variably followed  by  a  good  crop  of  Wheat,  and  I  have 
noticed  here  that  a  cereal  crop  after  a  gram  crop  is  gene- 
rally a  good  one.  Though  a  large  crop  of  gram  removes 
a  good  deal  of  lime  from  the  soil,  it  is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered by  ryots  as  a  restorative  crop,  and  the  reason  1 
have  just  given  explains  this  apparent  paradox.  This 
farm  being  devoted  exclusively  to  experimental  culti- 
vation, I  have  adopted  no  rotation  of  crops ;  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  fix  a  rotation  until  we  have  discovered  all 
the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  the  different  crops  we  are 
called  upon  to  grow.  We  might  afterwards  devote  a 
portion  of  the  farm  to  experimental  rotations,  but  at 
present  we  have  not  the  space  to  lay  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  'Model  Farm,'  however,  as  we  get  the 
land  under  regular  cultivation,  I  intend  to  adopt  a  rota- 
tion in  cropping  :  still  this  cannot  be  done  for  some  time. 
The  uncertainty  of  our  spring  cropping  in  this  locality, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  south-west  monsoon,  will  always  be  a  hind- 
rance to  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rotation,  as  the 
possibiUty  or  otherwise  of  growing  a  spring  crop  wU 
always  affect  the  rotation.  A  failure  in  the  crop  of 
Turnips  or  Clover  always  upsets  a  rotation  in  England  ; 
but  the  case  must  be  much  worse  here  where  the  weather 
may  be  such  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  sowing  of  one  of 
the  crops  in  the  rotation.  As  far  as  my  experience  in  this 
country  enables  me  to  judge,  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing dry  land  rotation  as  one  worth  trying  on  the  better 
kinds  of  sandy  loams  in  districts  circumstanced  like 
this  :— 

"Autumn  Crop.— Maize  :   well  manured  ;  followed  by 
horse  gram,  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep. 
"  Spring  Crop. — Gingelly. 

"Autumn  Crop.  — Cotton  :  manured  with  well  rotted 
foldyard  manure,  with  about  i  cwt.  per  acre  of  bonedust. 
"  Spring  Crop.— Cumboo  :  as  a  fodder  crop  ;  consumed 
while  green  on  the  land  by  sheep  and  cattle. 

' '  Autumn  Crop.  —Yellow  Cholum  :  well  manured  with 
foldyard  manure :  first  crop  seeded,  second  crop  eaten 
on  the  land  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
"  Spring  Crop.- -Cumboo. 

"Autumn  Crop.— Green  gram:   well   manured;     fol- 
lowed by  Tenney. 

"Spring  Crop. — Indigo  :  ploughed  in. 
"  Autumn  Crop. — Maize  ;  as  before. 
"This  is  a  four  years'  rotation,  but,  instead  of  only 
including  four  crops  as  it  would  in  England,  it  includes 
ten  crops.  Of  course  many  modifications  of  this  rotation 
could  be  adopted  ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
rotation  that  will  suit  all.  In  this  rotation  we  have  seve 
crops,  the  produce  of  which  can  be  sold  ;  the  other  thr< 
are  restorative  crops,  being  consumed  on  the  land.  This 
rotation  provides  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fodder 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — also  for  the  frequent  change 
of  crops— and  it  is  arranged  for  the  manure  to  bt 
applied  to  the  autumn  crop  during  the  heavier  monsoon, 
as  when  apphed  to  the  spring  crop,  with  a  light  rainfall 
it  either  forces  the  plant  too  much  at  first,  rendering  i 
unable  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  drought,  or,  if  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  it  remains  undecomposed  in  the  land 
making  the  soil  light  and  puffy,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  drought.  .\  'hundred  acre  farm,' 
under  this  rotation,  will  annually  have  25  acres  under 
Cotton,  a  much  larger  area  than  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  grow  under  any  present  arrangement ;  while  during  the 
year  a  surface  equal  to  150  acres  will  be  available  for 
growing  crops  for  human  consumption." 


district,  and  the  quantities  of  tile  pipes  laid  down  on 
some  fields  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  thoroughly 
dried. 

Wheat-sowing  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  gi-eat  breadth  laid  down 
this  season.    What  has  been  sown  has  been  got  in  well. 

Very  little  of  the  Wheat  crop  has  been  threshed  yet, 
except  for  seed,  but  is  expected  to  turn  out  well. 

'  vestoc';  of  every  kind  is  selling  at  high  pricey, 
grain  also  at  a  fair  price  ;  so  that  farmers  in  tlie  mean- 
time have  little  to  complain  of,  and  labourers  are 
mostly  all  employed  at  good  wages  :  so  we  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  thankful.    W.  J. 


Farm   Memoranda, 

Banffshire,  Boyne  District  :  Oct.  28.— Crops 
of  every  kind  being  now  secured,  the  plough  is  agaii 
at  work  turning  over  the  clay  to  receive  the  action  of 
the  frost.  A  good  portion  of  the  grain  crops 
secured  in  this  district  before  the  weather  broke,  and 
was  got  in  good  condition,  and  will  be  of  fine  colour 
and  quality  ;  but  a  remainder  stood  long  under  the  wet 
weather,  and  was  a  good  deal  spoiled,  and  was  taken 
to  the  stackyard  in  very  indifterent  condition  ;  but, 
thanks  to  steam,  it  has  been  quickly  manufactured  and 
put  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  all  appearance  the  bulk 
is  about  an  average  of  former  years.  But  owing  to  it 
being  in  very  indifferent  condition  when  carried,  on 
most  farms  a  good  portion  of  the  stacks  have  wood  in 
them,  so  that  it  is  not  so  good  judging  by  the  size  of 
the  stackyard. 

A  gr-eat  quantity  of  Barley  has  been  threshed  in  this 
district,  but  is  not  turning  out  so  well  as  last  year, 
neither  as  to  quantity  or  weight,  571b.  and  581b.  per 
bushel  being  the  highest ;  but  Oats  are  turning  out 
well  and  heavy.  Beans  were  a  very  good  crop,  and 
have  been  got  in  fine  condition.  Potatos  are  mostly 
now  lifted,  and  are  an  excellent  crop,  and  almost  free 
from  disease.  Turnips  in  some  cases  are  almost  a 
failure  from  canker,  but  where  free  from  canker  are  a 
very  heavy  crop,  and  with  the  open  weather  we  have 
in  the  meantime  are  bulbing  well.  They  are  letting  at 
from  £<^  to^io  per  acre,  with  straw  and  accommodation 
for  cattle. 

We  have  a  long  list  of  farms  in  the  county  infected 
with  "  foot-and-mouth,"  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  severe 
kind  —it  wears  off  lightly,  but  spreads  very  rapidly  ; 
we  are,  however,  nearly  clear  of  the  more  fatal  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Draining  is  going  on  mostly  on  every  farm  in  the 


A  Picture  of  Landlord  Life  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.—We  take  from  the  Alvrdeen  Press,  quoted  by 
the  Farmer,  the  following  admirable  speech  by  .Sir 
John  Clark,  Bart.,  of  Tillypronie,  on  the  recent  occa- 
sion of  a- dinner  and  ball  given  by  his  tenantry.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  John  made  no  response 
until  the  health  of  the  "gudewife  of  the  toast  of  the 
evening,"  as  he  phrased  it,  was  proposed,  "as  he 
wanted  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."  Sir  John, 
after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he 
believed  the  kindness  shown  to  him  and  Lady  Clark 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  had  resided  among  them, 
and  both  were  sorry  to  confess  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  go  about  so  much  as  they  could  have  desired, 
observed  : — 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasant  surprise  to  us  that  you  have 
been  able  to  divine  our  good  intentions,  and  taken  them 
for  the  deed.  Indeed,  this  over-appreciation  of  our  merits 
is  only  explained  to  me  by  this— that  it  does  so  chance 
that  in  this  lone  comer  of  the  Braes,  since  the  old  House 
of  Pronie,  on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  stand,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  '45—  you  have  never,  I  believe,  had  a 
'laird  o'  the  Ian'  '  fairly  living  and  moving  about  among 
you,  and  really  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  manner  of  men  lairds  are,— in  these  days,  at  all 
events.  1  verily  believe  that  the  only  ideas  of  many  of 
you,  as  regards  a  laird,  were  those  taken  from  Bums' 
'Twa  Dogs.'  Now,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
inchned  to  exaggerate  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
residence  of  the  '  laird  o'  the  Ian  '.'  Not  unfrequently,  in 
their  very  anxiety  to  improve,  as  they  believe,  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a  district,  they  are  all  too  apt  to  disregard 
too  much  the  legitimate  independence  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  their  very  benevolence,  but  too  frequently 
by  injudicious  doles,  they  are  also  apt  to  destroy  their 
self-respect  and  self-reliance.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  a  landlord  is  but  just,  considerate,  and 
reliable  with  his  tenants  and  dependants,  he  may  do  many 
worse  things  than  absent  himself  from  his  land.  Never- 
theless, in  the  main,  I  do  think  it  most  desirable  that  all 
classes  should  see  and  try  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of 
each  other  ;  and  I  do  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to 
you,  and  to  us  all— for  Lady  Clark  and  I  feel  it  very 
keenly— that  by  a  most  unlucky  chance  it  does  so  happen 
that  the  three  or  four  other  ow  ners  in  this  little  corner  of 
Cromar  of  ours,  are  by  circumstances  precluded  from 
living  amongst  us.  I  regret  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as 
it  also  so  chances  that  they  are,  one  and  all.  as  well  as  the 
good  landlords  we  know  them  to  be,  exceptionaUy  genial, 
courteous,  kindly  folk,— one  and  all  of  them  eminently 
embued  with  the  great  Christian  principle  that  'a  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that.'  And  if  they  could  but  live  among  us, 
we  should  all  delight  in  their  presence.  Beginning,  then, 
to  the  east,  with  Mr.  Duguid  Milne,  at  Melgum,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  lawyers  of  Aberdeen — an 
accomphshed  writer,  a  genial,  friendly  man,  full  of  Scotch 
humour,  delighting  in  a  Scotch  joke,  and,  altogether, 
a  man  such  as  would  delight  us  to  have  here  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, reversing  the  old  saying,  he  has  '  twa  roods  o 
Don  for  ane  o'  Dee,'  and  we  all  know  what  that  means, 
and  on  his  'roods  o'  Don  '  he  has  a  large  house  ;  and  he 
tells  me  that,  although  greatly  tempted  to  build  another 
here,  he  found  he  could  not  manage  to  live  in  three 
places ;  and  therefore,  to  his  loss  and  ours,  we  cannot 
have  him  among  us.  Coming  over  the  sky  line  to  Black- 
mill,  young  Lord  Hunlly,  besides  showing  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  impro\einent  of  his  estates,  the  well-being 
of  all  on  them,  is  full  of  frank,  friendly  courtesy  to  all, 
and  we  should  dehght  to  have  him  too  with  his  young 
presence  among  us.  But  his  forbears  set  down  his  castle 
in  a  stupid  swamp  at  Aboyne,  instead  of  the  dry  braes 
here  of  TuUoch,  and  we  can  only  have  a  gliff  of  him  now 
and  again.  Hopewell  is  not  up  to  our  corner,  rightly 
speaking.  Moreover,  Dr.  Robertson  is  here  among  us,  as 
it  happens,  to  answer  for  himself;  but  1  do  not  hke  to 
pass  round  so  near  it,  without  reminding  you  of  the 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  has  improved  that  Uttle 
estate.  He  has  the  advantage  of  us  all  in  his  great  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  is 
turning  that  knowledge  to  account  in  bringing  about  im- 
provements, sanitary  and  others,  by  which  we  shall  all 
benefit.  But  sticking  to  the  Braes,  for  which  1  am  spe- 
cially answering,  and  going  west  to  Migvie,  in  Mr.  Farqu- 
harson  we  have,  too,  the  gentlest,  kindliest  of  men,  and 
one,  if  anything,  most  considerate  of  the  feelings— I  was 
almost  going  to  say  prejudices — of  his  tenants — and  in 
Migvie  we  have  just  an  instance  of  what  I  was  saying  as 
to  the  absence  of  a  landlord,  when  considerate  and  reh- 
able— where  will  you  find  in  the  district  tenants  who  have 
done  and  are  doing  so  well?  Still  1  do  wish  it  was  not  so 
far  a  cry  to  the  House  of  Finzean.  Of  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Coltman,  I  have  greater  delicacy  in  speaking.  Still,  I 
think  anybodv  looking  down  from  the  BirkhiU  over  his  lot 
of  the  face  of  Cromar,  and  seeing  snipe-bogs  converted 
into  fine  farming  land  ;  whole  hillsides  drained  and 
planted  ;  crofts  shaping  out  ;  plantations  and  belts  made 
specially  to  shelter  the  farms  ;  and  labourers'  cottages,  so 
much  wanted,  gradually  springing  up— would  be  unobser- 
vant indeed  if  he  did  not  perceive  that  we  have  a  good 
landlord  among  us  there.  Unfortunately,  as  a  com- 
paratively   young    b.arrister,    only    rising    into     practice 
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at  the  Chancery  bar,  he  does  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  tal<ing  any  but  a  very  short  holiday,  but 
know  that  it  is  great  self-sacrifice  to  him  not  to  be  able 
stay  longer.  And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  greatly 
and  chiefly  by  sticking  thus  perseveringly  to  his  profes 
sion  that  he  is  enabled  to  carry  out  more  improvement: 
.It  Deskry.  I  believe  his  own  tenants  have  learnt  already 
to  value  him  ;  and  when  he  does  come  to  stay  longer  in 
the  parish,  and  to  be  more  generally  known  in  the  dis- 
trict, they  will  soon  find  how  single-minded,  simple, 
kindly,  and  public-spirited  he  is,  too.  Indeed,  they  are 
all,  as  I  said,  as  well  as  good  lairds,  exceptionally  good 
chiels  ;    and,   moreover,    Mr.    Duguid   Milne,    who    has 


every  one  of  them  couthy,  weel-faurd  gud 
has  been  the  intention  of  Lady  Clark  and  myself  to 
live  more  and  more  among  you ;  and  the  assurance 
that  this  immistakeable  expression  of  good  wishes  on 
your  part  gives  us  that  our  presence  among  you  is  a 
pleasant  one,  will  make  us  all  the  more  inclined  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  if  we  go  on  piling  stone  upon  stone,  cutting 
drain  upon  drain,  and  making  fence  upon  fence,  as  Corrie 
there  wants  me  to  do,  upon  this  wee  hillside,  we  shall 
very  soon  not  be  able  to  live  anywhere  else,  and  even 
to  live  here  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  you  down  there  at 
the  foot  of  the  Braes  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  bailiffs,  and 
^''  "   ■'        '1  of  their  appro;    *    '      ■  ■ 
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November  4 :  Manui-i:,  Ecoiwmv  o/.—Tht  old 
plan,  still  common,  is  to  mi.x  the  daily  cleanings  from 
the  stables,  cow-houses,  and  stalls  for  fatting  bullocks 
and  young  stock,  in  the  strawyard,  where  the  older 
store  cattle  are  kept.  Under  this  system,  the  liquid 
which  flowed  from  the  yards  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
drainings  from  the  housed  stock  were  conveyed 
either  into  a  tank  for  application  to  the  land  in 
a  liquid  form,  or  on  to  earth  in  a  pit  for  making 
compost.  Most  farmers  have  both  a  liquid  manure 
tank  and  a  compost  pit.  The  liquid  from  cattle 
fed  in  boxes  or  sheds  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
manure.  Under  this  mixed  system  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  manure  both  from  the  housed  stock  and  the 
yards,  with  the  exception  of  the  feeding  boxes  and 
sheds  ;  and  the  two  exceptions,  more  especially  the 
latter  (sheds),  are  often  attended  with  much  waste 
from  being  unequally  trodden  and  mixed  with  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  so  that  decomposition  sets  in 
unequally.  Where  cattle  have  sheds  to  go  under,  for 
example,  they  leave  much  of  their  droppings  outside, 
so  that  what  is  inside  is  often  poor — fire-fanging  taking 
place  less  or  more  all  round  the  walls,  in  the  corners 
and  under  racks,  &c.  The  same  takes  place  in  feeding- 
boxes,  where  the  droppings  and  wetted  litter  are  neg- 
lected to  be  mixed  equally  all  over  the  box,  and 
trampled  hard  at  the  sides  and  corners  with  the  foot, 
where  the  fatting  bullock  cannot  tread  it  down. 

A  Covered  Homatead  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
yards,  under  proper  ventilation  and  management,  there 
being  a  threefold  economy  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Thus  there  is  (I)  a  saving  of  food,  (2)  stock  thrive 
better,  and  (3)  there  is  no  waste  of  manure.  But  the 
mere  covering  of  a  homestead  will  not  of  itself  effect 
such  results  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  increased 
skill  and  labour  under  each  of  the  above  heads  before 
the  threefold  economy  can  be  effected  ;  more  attention 
requires  to  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  food,  the 
health  of  cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  manure, 
so  as  to  have  it  of  uniform  quality,  and  free  from  waste 
and  noxious  gases.  A  sprinkling  of  dry  earth,  on  the 
principle  of  the  earth-closet  system,  is  the  best 
deodoriser,  but  unless  the  manure  in  the  feeding-boxes 
and  covered  yards  is  properly  mixed,  the  different  kinds 
together,  and  the  wet  with  the  dry,  and  all  uniformly 
consolidated,  there  will  be  a  waste  of  both  dry  earth 
and  manure. 

Swedes  and  Kold  Rabi  are  harvested  in  the  same  way 
as  Mangel  Wurzel.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  than  Mangels  ;  but  the  difference,  so  far  as 
storing  is  concerned,  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
imagined  ;  so  that  an  equal  degree  of  precaution  is 
necessary  to  avoid  rotting  in  the  pits.  Both  crops 
suffer  much  in  the  pits,  where  the  bulbs  are  broken  or 
cut  too  close  in  topping  and  tailing  so  as  to  bleed,  for 
although  they  may  not  rot,  yet  mouldiness  takes  place, 
thereby  injuring  their  dietetic  value  to  neat  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  is  always  better  to  throw  aside  broken  bulbs 
for  immediate  use  than  to  store  them  in  pits,  for, 
whether  they  become  mouldy  or  rot,  they  affect  and 
injure  the  whole  pit. 

The  Stable. — Farm-horses  keep  in  healthy  working 
condition.  Some  begin  about  this  time  to  reduce  the 
allowance  of  corn  for  the  winter  months,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  based  upon  old  notions  out  of  date  ;  for  by  start- 
ing early  and  working  late  the  horses  can  do  nearly  as 
much  work  in  winter  as  in  summer,  whether  ploughing 
or  carting.  Many  farm-stables  are  dirty,  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  horses  suffer  much  during  the  long 
night's  confinement  in  such  places  :  the  smell  when 
they  are  entered  in  the  morning  is  enough  to  kill  a  dog, 
so  to  speak. 

Corse  comes  into  use  when  the  grasses  fail.  When 
properly  bruised  it  makes  an  excellent  diet  for  milch 
cows,  ewes,  and  lambs,  and  Gorse  should  be  more 
extensively  grown  for    both  these   purposes.     Sheep 


also  browse  the  plant  greedily,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  grown  more  largely  on  mountain  walks  both  for 
shelter  and  food.  If  a  man  can  cut  as  much  in  a  day 
as  will  supply  i5  cows,  and  if  an  acre  and  a  half  will 
yield  this  supply  for  a  month,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
value  of  an  acre  in  comparison  with  grass  or  any  other 
crop.  The  calculation  thus  made  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  bush,  of  bruised  Gorse  to  each  cow  daily ;  with 
2  bush.,  and  roots  of  some  kind,  an  acre  would 
serve  the  16  cows  six  weeks,  and  so  on. 

Fatting  Stock,  as  they  take  to  their  winter  food,  will 
bear  a  little  forcing.  The  expression  will  not  perhaps 
be  relished  by  some,  any  more  than  the  practice  itself, 
but  successful  experience  has  long  ago  proved  to 
farmers  that  unless  their  bullocks  and  sheep  begin  to 
lay  on  carcase  weight  fast  about  this  time,  it  will  not 
pay;  hence  the  practical  rule,  "Start  your  beef  and 
mutton  manufactories  into  full  play  in  November." 
To  have  animals  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  health  on  winter  food,  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  gross  obesity.  The  latter  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bone  Dust  :  H.  T.  You  had  better  boil  the  bones  in 
the  first  place,  as  you  propose,  and  then,  when  the  bones 
are  dry,  they  may  be  broken  small  with  a  hammer,  if 
you  have  no  other  implement  for  the  purpose.  When 
broken  into  half-inch  dust,  apply  about  50  lb.  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  every  cwt.  of  bones,  in  a  small  pit  dug 
in  the  clay  soil,  having  first  poured  in  as  much  water  as 
the  dry  bones  will  take  up. 

St;GAR-BF.ET  :  Mttsh.  Land  in  good  condition  will  grow 
Sugar-Beet  without  manure,  but  you  ought  to  apply  a 
dressing  in  autumn.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  and  learn  their  experience 
there.  We  do  not  know  of  any  market  for  it  on  the 
South-Western  Railway. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Nov.  i. 

Messrs.  Pattenden    &    Smith   report    the   market  very 

firm,  with  a  good  retail  inquiry  for  consumption,  and  all 

the    best    brewing    descriptions    are    rapidly    becoming 

absorbed.     Really  choice  sorts  are  with  great  difficulty  to 
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Monday,  Oct.  30. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  moderate.  The  best  samples  were  taken  at 
week's  prices,  but  out-of-conditioncd  parcels  were 
rather  cheaper.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  for 
foreign  there  was  a  fair  retail  demand,  at  late  rates. 
Malting  Barley  was  it.  per  qr.  cheaper,  grinding  un- 
altered in  value.  There  was  no  change  in  Beans  or  Peas. 
New  Oats  were  rather  lower,  good  old  Com  fully  as  dear. 
Maize  was  td.  to  \s.  per  qr.  cheaper.  No  alteration  in 
the  value  of  Flour. 


-^r. 


.do.  58  -62 

■I  alavera    60—64 

Norfolk     I     — 

Foreign     1 50— 6g 

-EY,  grind.&dist. , 26510  31J.  .Chev.  38—40 
Foreign  . .  grinding  and  disLilling  28—31 

;,  Essex  and  Suffolk    1 20—23 

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  25 — 27 

Irish     Potato '  24—26 

Foreign    Poland  and  Brew' 22 — 26 


Beans,  Mazagan. ...  35^.  to  38J. .  .Tick  49— 50 

—  Pigeon     51J.  to  59J.  ..Winds      — 

—  Foreign      Small  40— 44 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  40-42 

—  Maple,  ~s.  to  —s Grey      — 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack' 44— 50 

—  -lA  ditto    ditto  40—42 

—  Forei^ per  barrel  24-28 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign  . 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  1. 
The  Corn  Exchange  to-day  was  poorly  attended,  and 
the  business  transacted  was  insignificant.  There  was  a 
limited  supply  of  English  Wheat,  which  changed  hands 
slowly  at  about  late  rates.  Foreign  Wheat  was  a  good 
supply.  The  demand  was  inactive,  but  prices  were 
without  important  variation.  Choice  Barley  was  steady, 
but  inferior  was  neglected.  Malt  was  cautiously  dealt  in, 
at  previous  values.  The  supply  of  Oats  was  good.  Sales 
were  effected  quietly,  on  former  terms.  Beans  and  Peas 
were  steady  in  value,  with  a  fair  inquiry.  The  Flour 
trade  was  dull,  and  prices  occasionally  easier. 


Arrivals 

DF  GKAIN,  & 

.,  INTO  London  by  Wate 

R  Carrwgf. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

O.S. 

Flour. 

Irish       .. 
Foreign  .. 

Qrs. 
.4,660 

Qrs. 
6.0 

■750 

Qrs. 

13.380 

Sacks. 
{   .43°  Ms. 

M,76o 

=390 

_^3.3So_ 

Liverpool,  Oct.  31. — There  was  a  fair  average  attend- 
ance. Fine  qualities  of  old  red  Wheat  bring  Friday's 
full  rates,  whilst  new  is  irregular  in  value,  say  id.  to  2^/. 
percental  lower;  white  unaltered,  and  the  business  is 
only  small.  Flour  a  dull  sale,  and  nominally  cheaper. 
Beans  without  change.    Oats  and  Oatmeal  firm.    Indian 


Corn   pressed 


M 


.per^qr.  declme  ;  mixed, 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Oct.  30. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  considerably  larger,  but  the 
average  quality  is  not  so  good  as  on  last  Monday  ;  trade 
is  active  for  the  choicest  descriptions,  and  slow  for  other 
kinds ;  prices  on  the  average  are  very  little  altered. 
Sheep  are  more  plentiful,  both  of  English  and  foreign  ; 
we  have  a  fair  average  demand,  yet  prices  are  scarcely  as 
good  as  of  late.  Calves  are  lower  in  quality,  and  trade  is 
slow.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  3420  Beasts,  12,780 
Sheep,  224  Calves,  and  10  Pigs ;  from  Ireland,  there 
are  700  Beasts ;  and  1220  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 


Best   Scots,  Here- 


6     8- 


Best    Long- wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


Beasts,  5340 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,030 ;  Calves,  255  ;  Pigs,  175. 
Thursday,  Nov.  2. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  larger  than  last  week,  but 
choice  qualities  are  not  plentiful ;  in  consequence  there  is 
little  reduction  in  price,  although  trade  is  slow.  The 
supply  of  English  Sheep  is  again  very  small,  of  foreign 
rather  larger  than  last  Thursday  ;  trade  is  not  brisk,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  alteration  in  prices.  There  is  a 
better  demand  for  Calves ;  choice  qualities  are  readily 
disposed  of,  at  considerably  higher  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  448  Beasts,  5920  Sheep,  and  201 
Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here-  Best  Long-wools  6  4106  8 
fords,  &c.          ..     5    8tos  10    Do.  Shorn           ..       ..  —  .. 

Best  Shorthorns..     5     6-5     8     Ewes  &  jd  quality     5     0-5     8 

2d  quality  Beasts       3    8—4    8    Do  Shorn            . .       . .  —  . . 

Best    Downs    and                          Lambs       —  .. 

Half-breds       ..     6    8-7    0    Calves       ..         ..38-64 

Do.  Shorn  ..  ..  —  ..  Pigs  ..  ..  3  4-4  8 
Beasts,  1160  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  8130  ;  Calves,  294  ;  Pies,  60. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Nov.  2. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 18s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do i6i. 

Small  Pork,  41.  8rf.  to   5*.  4<'.  :     Large   Pork,   31.  ^d.    to 
41.  vi.  per  8  lb. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  had  a  steady  market, 
w  ithout  material  change  in  price  ;  the  tendency,'  however, 
is  good,  and  if  monetary  matters  settle  down  quietly,  we 
think  there  is  every  chance  of  an  improvement  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Prices  of  colonial  wool  are  perceptibly 
dearer,  and  those  kinds  which  compete  with  English  are 
in  short  supply,  and  much  inquired  for. 


HA  v.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Nov.  2. 
PrimeMeadowHay,   SsJ.toioor.  |  Clover,  old     ..      ..I20X. 

Inferior  do 45         65        Inferior  do 50 

Rowen 40        65        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  i  m 

Inferior  do —        —       Inferior  do 55 

Straw       36         45      I 

Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Nov.  2, 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay  io5X.toii2j.  1  Inferior  Clover      . .  901, 

Inferior  do 70        q5        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . . — 

New  do —       —         New  do — 

Inferior  do —       —         Straw      42 

Superior  Clover    ..126      135     I  Joshua  Ba 


SEED  MARKET. 


Our  markets  have  been  fairly  attended  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  amount  of  business  passing  has  been 
limited.  New  American  red  Clover  excites  as  yet  but 
little  attention  in  this  country  ;  there  is  a  large  demand 
both  from  France  and  Germany.  Cable  advices  just  to 
hand  from  New  York  quote  an  advance  there  of  rr.  to  2J. 
per  cwt.  White  Clover  is  in  fair  supply,  and  is  held  at 
late  rates.  Alsike  is  without  alteration.  For  new  imported 
Italian  we  have  a  brisk  trade,  at  enhanced  currencies  ; 
prices  are  rising  in  Fr.ance.  Perennial  Rye-grasses  are 
also  tending  upwards.  Of  Sainfoin  seed  the  English  crop 
is  said  to  be  poor.  Hemp  seed  is  for  the  moment  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  must  be  noted  2S.  per  qr.  higher. 
Canary  seed  is  now  offering  at  a  very  moderate  figure. 
For  Rape  and  Mustard  values  are  steady.  Feeding  Lin- 
seed is  tirm.     Haricot  Beans  and  Boiling  Peas  are  with- 

JOHN  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Nov 


Ryhope  Hartlev,  i8.r.  6rf.;  Walls  End  Harton,  i8j.  6d.; 
Walls  End  Braddylls  Hetton,  igr.  3^.;  Walls  End 
South  Hetton,  20s.  3^. ;  Walls  End  Heugh  HaU. 
i9r.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  20J.  6rf.  ;  Walls 
End  South  Kelloe,  igs.  6d.  ;  Brancepeth  Cannel.iSj. — 
Ships  at  market,  17  ;  sold,  17  ;  at  sea,  20. 
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STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  tc 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Having  now  had  your  Boilers  at  work  here  for  some 
months,  we  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  of 
them.  They  are  certainly  more  powerful  than  the  Tubulars  they 
have  replaced  here,  more  economical  as  regards  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  they  do  not  require  so  deep  a  stokehole. 

,-ou  to  refer  any  one  here  who  may  wish 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials :— 

Dear  S:r,— I  am  delighted  with  your 


lioil. 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 
:  feel  that  anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
come  very  far  short  of  its  leal  merits.     The  dilemma  of  choosmg 
ailer  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  by  the   advent  of  Mr.   Stevens' 
e  our  heating  a  master- 

with  the  now  discarded 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnlcy. 
"  De.xr  Sir.— We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish   Boiler  upwards 


"  Dear  SiB,-Your  Boil. 

economy  of  fuel  and  labou; 
"It  is  a  real  Gardouts'  . 
Old  Saddle  has  been  when 


:  simplest  and  most  pow 
horough  -"-  ' 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


AUSTIN  &  SEELEY'S  STOCK  NOW  COMPRISES 


aoo  designs  of  FOUNTAIN'S,  at  from  £10  to  ^400. 
24  SUN-DIAL  PILLARS,  at  from  £2  to  £g. 
ao  BASKETS,  from  15J.  to  £3$- 
14  SHELLS,  from  i2j.  to  ^^15. 
52  STATUES.  44  SMALL  FIGURES. 

70  FIGURES  of  ANIMALS  and  BIRDS. 


300  kinds  of  FLOWER  \'ASES,   at  from  10^.  to  ^50. 

PEDESTALS  of  all  sizes. 
18  FLOWER  BOXES  for  Windows. 

BALUSTRADING. 
34  BAPTISMAL  FONTS. 
26  CRESTS  and  FINIALS  for  Gate  Piers. 


22  PORTE-FLEURS  and  TAZZAS.  of  large  diameters,  for  Lawns. 

AUSTIN'S  STONE,   invented  in   1826,    is  Waterproof,   and  no  Sand  is  used  in   it. 

T/iere  is  no  tiecessity  to  remove  the  earth  from   Vases  during  winter. 

All  the  Kerbed  Flower  Beds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Regent's  Park  made  by  A.  &  S. 


369  to  375,  EUSTON  ROAD,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 


RANSOMES'    DOUBLE    PLOUGHS, 


WITH    PATENT    CENTRE    LIFTING    WHEELS. 


Ransomes,   Sims,  &   Head 

Fit  all  their  Double  Ploughs  with  either  long  or  short  breasts  as  required,  so  as  to  leave  the  Furrows  whole  or  in 
a  broken  or  pulverised  state.  They  are  very  simple  and  easy  to  manage.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  and  most 
durable  shares  and  wearing  parts,  as  well  as  with  their  "  Patent  A.\le  "  Plough  Wheels,  which  entirely  exclude  dirt, 
and  are  very  durable.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  guarantee  these  Ploughs  to  perform  their  work  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner,  and  to  be  unsurpassed  for  lightness  in  draught.     Sold  by  all  respectable  Implement  Dealers. 

Prices,  with  Patent  'Wheels,  Lifting  and  Turning  Apparatus,  and  Adjustable  Beams  :— 
B  N  D  D,  £7   15s.,  and  £8  15s. ;   B  N  F  D,   £9  15s. ;   B  L  C  D,  with  Swivel  Head  and  Fixed 
Beams,  £7  ;    Adjustable,  £8. 

PRIZE  LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


RANSOMES,  SIMS,  and  HEAD,  IPSWICH. 


t""„ 


\  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  In 


Bankside,  Southwark, 


GEORGE'S       PATENT       CALORIGEN, 
For  WARMTMf:  anH  VFNTTTI  ATTVn 


Coal  Calokigen,  j^6  6j.    |   Gas  Calorigen,  ^3  y. 


of  the  Building;  C-wall; 

for  combustion     and   carry   ofi   product ;  G— pipe  for 
^   ..   . ^..  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 


r  Cold  Air  to  Calorig 


Heat  given  off 
:k  Room,  Damp 


Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions),  Ma 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,   Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C, 


Portable  and  Flxad  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


IRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL   FLEXIBLE  and 

LEAKLESS    PIPE    JOINT    and     PATENT    CRACKLESS 
PANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 

r  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.    They 

L,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  ail  p.irts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 


dChis 


I  of 


ad^-antagc  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 

a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 

injury  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected  ;  and  per- 
fcctness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  ti 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-wateJ 
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Illustnted  I  riLC  Libli  free  on  application  to  the  Makers,  enclosing 
I  sl-imp  for  postage 
Apply  to  \V    RICHARDSON  AND  CO  ,  Horticultural   Builders, 


Grats  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 


GRAY  begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW     OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
■     ■-  "  ■'       '         ■• ' --'-'-T  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  Atay  24,  1862,  page  ^j6. 

iler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  c 
"  its  bringinfi  the  tubes  in  closer  contact  burning  fuel;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  sfight  oi 
brm  of  a  furnace  being  a  paraJlelogram  I  is  no  dou' 


upright 


They  , 


made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  he  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


BY    ROYAL 


LETTERS    PATENT. 


.  good  sheet  gla: 


::  S=?: 

;;    2  in.  thick,  unglazed 5*-     m 

,.  „  glazed,  i6  OI.  good  sheet  glass  ..     iir.    „ 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft-  ligRt,  painted  four 

j.^^-g^^ |w.    „ 

s  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Design. 


taining( 

. .  ready  lor  use 

Portable  Dox  containing  t 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 


REGISTERED    PATTERN    STOV 
5,  with  ash   rtceivfir,    may  be   kept   b 

d  to  any  required  degree.     Price  las.  &f.   to 
i.      PATF-NT     rUEL,    i8s.     per   120  lb. ;   in 


IMPERISHABLE     HOTHOUSE, 


PerfcLtly  portable,  formed  of  Glass, 


Manufactured  under  the  Patent  of  Mr.  W.  P.  AYRES  by  the 
IMPEEISHABLE     HOTHOUSE     COMPANY 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The  Company  are  now  in  a  position  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent,  for  Plant  and  Forcing  Houses  of  all 
descriptions,  Railway  Stations,  Market  Halls,  Workshops,  and  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

A  BOOK  of  DESIGNS,  with  explanatory  particulars,  will  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  six  stamps,  and 
Special  Designs  and  Estimates  will  be  supplied  when  required.  HE.^TING  by  HOT  WATER  upon  the  most 
approved  principles.     Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

MANAG-EE-AVM.    P.   AYRES, 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY,  NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


J.  C  &  J.  S.  Ellis, 

HORTICULTURAL     ENGINEERS, 

NORFOLK  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ERECTORS  of  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION,    FOR 

HEVTING  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERV.\TORIES,  HOTHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


AMERICAN      CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS 

PORTAKLF.  VAPOUR  and      ■ 


STOVE  DEPOT, 


253,  Oxford  Street ; 


The  great  advantages  of 
these  Boilers  are  : — 

The  fire  acting  directly 
under  the  flow  pipe,  the  water 
begins  to  circulate  imme- 
diately. 

The  Flues  all  being  formed 
by  a  continuous  water-way, 
the  fire  and  all  the  hot  gases 
are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat-absorbing  sur- 
face  of  the   Boiler,    thereby 

"  Dear  Sir,— After  iisinR  \ r   1  -' 

merits:  and  I  have  no  hcsitali"ii  i: 

great  credit  on  your  good  sense  in  1-    i  .nu 
"  Mr.  Ellis." 

"Dear  Si B,— Your  Patent  Double-Arch 

aranpemcnt  of  soot-doors,  renders  it  the  mos 
"Mr.  Ellis,  Norfolk  Foundry,  Sheffield." 


1  Boiler  I  have  bad 


giving  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  power,  and  by 
which  an  immense  saving  of 
fuel  is  efli^cted. 

These  Boilers  offer  great 
facilities  for  banking-up  the 
fire,  and  will  bum  easily  from 
12  to  14  hours  without  atten- 

The  arrangement  of- Soot- 
doors  in  the  brickwork  is  such 
that  aU  the  flues  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 


'yo!l'^s^7'uPy,""" ''^  '""^  ^  °  "tIIomAS  SPEED. 
•  VVeslboume  Gardens,  Sheffield,  October  27, 1870. 
y,  to  heat  the  whole  of  our  houses,  answers  admir 
.mount  of  fuel  required,  the  way  it  is  set,  and  tn< 
0  do  with.— Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"W.  H.  Bird. 
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BICKLEY'S     PATENT    HORIZONTAL    SASH- 
BARS  require   neither   Paint  nor. Putty;    an  orchard-house   oi 

by  an  nnnK-vr  '  Viiir  I-  r-i'-H  feet  caii  be  firrr^y  glazed  or  unglazed  in 

one  hi'Ui       I   1  -.■.  ,  I    I   [  stamp,  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

Tll<i\i  ,         '  ;,,  70,  Smallbrook  Street,  Birmingham. 

Pro.  Ill  :  I  ]  l)e  taken  against  any  person  inlringing 


C: 


M 


-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

L.VNT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind, 
ljI  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
r  ..ost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 
i.rcnt  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
u:ks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrjsanlhc- 
l.e  clip,   and  all  complete,  from   One 


Russia  Mat  Merehants. 
lSSRS.    G.    D.     MARENDAZ     and     FISHER, 

importers  of  ARCHANGEL  and  St.  PETERSBURG  MATS, 


1" TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS, 
TARRED  and  other  TWINES,  LINES,  &c. 

9,  Tames  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


KUSSIA    mats,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  ; 
durable.     Price  List,  wh; 


ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG 
most  durable.     Pric 
forwarded  post  free 


MDERSON,  7,  Comm 


the  cheapest^ 
1  Street,  Shoreditch, '. 


R 

iS,  ,.o„o,Maua. 
""i'lLAC  K  E  urn"  t 
4  and  s,  Wor.mvooci  St 

TTESSIANS 

J.  Il&VC'kllURN  I 


MATS. — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 

tersburji,  6<w.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  50s., 
iL'  Mats,  20s,,  3or.,  and  35s.  perioo  ;  and  every  other 
ats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 


ind     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 

.  to  ^d.  per  yard,  advancing  Hd. 

nJ  Scrim,  3^.,  3'Ad.,  ,d.,  ^'Ad.  and  5'^A 

„        Md.,  s'4d.,6d.,6'Ad.,  and  upwards. 
D  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Malcers,  and  Canvas 


E. 


rRUTECTION  AGAINST  t 


'FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 


1  MOENINt; 


;  COLD  1 
FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  wide  and  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  C.A.NVAS." 

Two  yards  wide IS.  loif.  per  yard. 

Tiiree  yards  wide 2S,  lod.  per  yard. 

Fouryardswide 3s.  loi.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70yardslong,5!^Ato85^A  p.  yard, 
HESSIAN  Canvas,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6Hd.  and 
ElIIha  V.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo ,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

NOTICE.— Removed  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
GARDEN  BOXES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  size 

Priccsfrom  i6s.  6d.  [Prices  from 35s. 

MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  not  liable  to  rust. 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  veijetation. 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN        BINS,       CONSERVATORY    SHELVES,     CISTERNS, 

CATTLE   and   PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 

FRAMES,  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


IHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
n  ana  uranitic  Paint  Company. 

e  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
CHILD,  Manager,  3i)A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  3QA.  King  William  Street,  London.  E.C. 

COTTAM'S    PATENT    PORTABLE     UNITED 
cow    FITTINGS. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated     by    special    Act     of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 


or     COMPLETION 
BUILDINGS, 
id,— To    Landowners   generally,    to   er 
Companies   for   the   Const 


NAVIGABLE    CANALS 


them    to  Subscrib* 
n   of  RAILWAYS 
will     beneficially    aifect 


FARM-BUILD- 
ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 


Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  t 


AND  CO.,  6.  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.G. ;  ol  Messrs.  G 
PATERSON,  W.S.     81A,  George  Street,   Edinburgh 


D   SQUAREY,  22,   Great    George   Street, 
ASHURST.  MORRIS. 
GILLESPIE  AND 


T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE.  RECLAMATION,  FARM   BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
DIRECTORS. 
John  Ciutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Lord  Garlics,  M.P. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimi 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  sett 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lam 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of 
necessary  Improvements  u 

*  ~~  ~  '        advances 

lidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 


Esq.,  M.P.  (Chair 


o'f  Feeding 'Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
t-over  to  prevent  o\cr  gorging  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection  being  all  of  Iron      Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  sss 

Prospectuses  Iree  of  COTTA.M  AND  CO  ,  Iron  WorKs,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street^  London,  W  ,  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 


Protection  from  Frre. 


.TDEPOBLICARECflUnONEOAGAINSf 

DANGEROUS  I.MITAITONS. 


HE         LOVELS 


A  R  D  E  N. 


New  Wort  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

UNIFORM   WITH  "HO.MES  WITHOUT  HANDS." 

On  Thursday,  November  9,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  a   Frontispiece 

in  Colours  and  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  (21  full  size  of  page) 

engraved  on  Wood  by  G.    Pearson  from    Original    Designs   by 

E.  A.  Smith  and  T.  B.  Zwecker,  price  21s.  cloth, 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account  of 
British   Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transforma  ' 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of "  Homes  Wi 
Hands,"  "  Bible  Animals,"  &c. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row 


Will  be  shortly  published, 
[TALY   in    ENGLAND;    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

L  Culiivation  of  choice  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  Looker's 
forticultural  Appliances  in  Earthenware  and  Glass,  which  defy  the 

BENJ.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


THE    SALIX,    or    -WILLOW.      By    W.    Scaling, 
Willow  Nurseryman,  Basford,  Notts.    A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  containing  Instructions  (or  its  Planting  and  Culture,  with 
Obser\'ations  upon  its  Value  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  Formation  ol 
Hedges  and  Game  Coverts. 
Post  free  is.  r  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.,  London. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the 


N 


of,  William  Robinson,  F.L.S.,Autfior  of  "Alpine  Flowers  f 
Gardens,"  the  "  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris,' 
and  the  best  writers  in  every  department  of  Gardening,'  \\ 
tributors  to  its  pages. 

■  isure  insertion  in  the  First  Number, 


I  THE  GARDEN  will  be' at  37,  Southampton  Street 
oor  to  the   Saturday  Rc-airji  Office),  where  all   Com 


(EPORT 

I  SEWAGE  I RRIGATION,  of  the  LODGE  FARM,  BARKING, 

the  year  ending  August  31,  1871.     By  H.  J.  MORGAN. 

ubiishcd     by    >IETCHIM     AND    SON,     20,     Parliament    Street, 


ND  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMAN.^V' 
;cst  Inventions 
;  Calendar  and 

,  RIDGWAY,  1(39,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  an 


Record  of  Eerefords. 

MR.  DUCKHAM    is   now   preparing  another    Part 
of  this  Work  for  publication,  and  he  will  feel 
earliest  possible  inlormation  of  Sales  or  Hiring  effected 


'■\^'^^S^ 


50.  Broad  Street,  Hereford. 

Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Koval  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY. 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fie"  Street,  E.  C. 


LABELS,  LABELS.— PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH 
LABELS —Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
ing,  4s.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  3Ss.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Label 
;nt  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


iSLER'S      CRYSTAL     GLASS     CHANDELIERS, 

CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 

Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India. 

iw  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

tiinghara— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


BURTON 
cause  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 
The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Table        Dessert  1    Car\-ers, 


3'^  do.  balance  do. 

4      do.'  fine  ivory°c 
4      do.  e«ra  large^ 


850  Ulustr; 
Plans  of  th 


Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  a 
'ales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE, 
s  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  wit 

large  Showrooms,  pc 


Place;  and  i,  Newman   Yard,   London,   W.     The  cost 
is°triling.     \\"LLI.'tjl'°S.  SuRTO.N  will"always'undel 


W     EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNER  ALES. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical,  to  be  had  of 

principal    Retailers.      Observe    Trade   Marks,   as  other  brands 

Breweries  ..        ..     Edinburgh.     Estab.  1749 
London  Stores      . .     Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


TZ'INAHAN'S      .     LL.     'WHISKY.— 

mellow  spin 


CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the 
words,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
New  Wholesale  DepOt.dA,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street.  W. 


E 


Grateful-Comforting. 


thorough  knowledge 


,  _nd  by  a  careful  application  of 

:  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 


1  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  s 

s  bills."— tTiTu'/  Service  Gc 

imply  with  boiling  water 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 


Lea  a  Perrins'  Sauce, 

rHE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
e  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalletl  lor  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Lmitations, 

id  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents-CROSSE  AND    BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 

nnef(5rd''s      fluTd     magnesia.— 


D 


indigesl 


■  Ladies. 
.V  Bond  £ 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  i 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  i 
few  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine,  BLAIR'S 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  ol  diet  or  confinement  dui 

and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vita 

Sold  by  all   Medicine  Vendors,  at  is.  i%d.  and  25.  g 

obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Hysterical  e 
per  box.     Beware  of  counterfeits. 


.ma,   Consumption,    Bronchitis, 
.ld'"G°a"lf  DrC'ggfsrsat\riSS^ 


COCKLE'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.— 
These  Pills  consist  of  a  careful  and  peculiar  admixture  of  the 
best  and  mildest  vegetable  aperients,  with  the  pure  extract 
of    the    flowers    of  the  Camomile.      They  will  be    found   a    most 


for  torpid  a 

ction  ol  the  liv 

es  of  bilio 

sand  liver  complaints.    They 

speedily  ren 

n  and  fever 

sh  state  of  the  stomach,  allay 

condition 

of  the  liver  and  organs  subser- 

vicnt  to  digestion,  promote 

a  cue  ant 

healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and 

relieve  the 

which,  by  c 

rculating  m  the 

blood,  must  injuriously  affect  the  action 

of  the  kidn 

eys ;  thus,  by  re 

causes  productive  of  so  much 

discomfort. 

hey  restore  the 

energies  bo 

who  indulg 

in  the  luxuries 

,  these  Pills  will  prove  highly 

sioning  no  pain 

dasapreserva 

he  fatal  disorders  peculiar  to 

if  combined  with  the  strictest 

ust  be  understood  that  theso 

Pills  are  n 

t  recommended 

as  cental 

ning  any  new  or  dangerously 

able  simplicity  of  combination,  and  whatever  merit  they  may  be  fou 
to  possess  depends  as  much  upon  the  selection  of  pure  drugs,  and  t 
unusual  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  subsequent  p 
paration,  as  upon  the  acknowledged  peculiarity  of  their  compositit 
They  are  not  recommended  as  a  panacea,  nor  are  they  adapted  to 


of  climate,  or 


will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to 
rted  to  under  all  systems  of  diet,  changes 
imations,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 

;S3,  for  upwards  of  70  years.     This  celebrated  Family  Aperient 

had  throughout  the  United  Kingdoi 


3  well  as  in  India,  Chin 


the  Australian  ( 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS. 

'  THE  OLDEST  PATENT  MEDICINE, 

Id  boxes,    at    u.   iHU-^  sf.  gd.,  42.  &<.,  and  tir. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

COMBINING    STRENGTH    AND    DURABILITY. 


IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  CHASTE  and  ELABORATE  DESIGN. 

Vineries,  Pineries,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Glass  Cases  for  Wall  Trees,  Pits,  &,c. 

Designed  and  Built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
I'lans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates    on    application. 


Ormson's  Improved 
Welded  Wrought-Iron  Convoluted  Boilers 

Are  better  than  Cast-iron   Boilers,  because — 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 

THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 

THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 

THEY  ARE  SAFE  FROM  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The  internal  curved  lines  of  this  Boiler  giving  FOUR 
INTERNAL  CURVED  SURFACES  to  the  DIRECT  ACTION 
of  the  FIRE,  which  being  STOPPED  at  EVERY  PROJEC- 
TION or  CONVOLUTION,  must,  to  those  who  understand  the 
Science  of  Heat,  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  combustion  and 
exhaustion  of  Heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  BOILER  BEFORE  ESCAPING  INTO  the  CHIMNEY. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ADVANTAGES,  the  Fire  also  acts  on  the  ENTIRE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE,  which  undoubtedly  gives  it  the  IMMENSE  ADVANTAGE  of  being  decidedly 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  BOILER  KNOWN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

A  trial  will  convince  all  who  use  this  Boiler  of  its  VAST  SUPERIORITY  over  all  others  in 
point  of  ECONOMY,  and  being  made  of  the  best  WELDED  WROUGHT  IRON,  its  safety  and 
durability  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  and  breaking  down,  so 
common  to  all  forms  of  Cast  Iron  Boilers. 

List  of  Prices  on  application ;  also,  "  Book  of  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 

H.  ORMSON  is  prepared  to  make  a  Boiler  on  his  Patent  Convoluted  Principle  to 
Heat  JVITH  SAFETY  a  larger  amount  of  Pipe  than  any  '"One"  Boiler  in  the 
IVorld  can  now  be  found  doing. 

H.  ORMSON  also  supplies  the  WELDED  WROUGHT-IRON  COMBINED  SADDLE  and 
FLUE  BOILERS. 


HENRY    ORMSON,    Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

ATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF    HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PAL.'iCES  Al 
AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


'  The  Publisher,"  a 


Richards,  at  the  Office, 


;  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Adveniseraents  and  Business 

the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans.  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precini  _      .    ..    . 

.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  4,  'Syi. 


Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Gardeti.  London,  W.C. 

■      "le  Co.  of  Middlesex,  and  Pubiished  by  the  said  Wiluam 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTIOM  In  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  fs 
/i  3J.  loii.  for  Twelve  Months,  includine  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdoni.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

lished    by  WILLIAM   RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 


Covent  Gardei 


R 


OYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
TES    ol     MEETINGS     for     1872. 


APRIL  3  and  17. 
MAY  I,  15,  and  16. 
JUNE  5,  6,  7,  and  19. 


INOTo 


piously  advertised. 


F.  G.  BUCKLE. 


National  Schools,  Seer  Green,  near  Beaconsfleld. 

THE  REV.  I.  M.  TAYLOR,  VicAR.  earnestly  solicits 
AID  towards  the  SUPPORT  of  these  SCHOOLS.  Living  of 
small  value.  Population  400,  almost  entirely  of  the  Labouring  Class. 
Children  in  daily  attendance,  40 :  on  Sundays,  40.  Donations  kindly 
forwarded  to  the  VICAR  acknowledged  in  the  O^rdtmrs'  ChrmiiU. 


BOTANIC  GARDENS,  Regent's  Park.     Their  Descriptive  CATA- 


ILEDLING   SEAKALE, 


SAMUEL  ALLAWAY, 


:livery. 
,  Old  Br. 


MAGNIFICENT  SEAKALE  ROOTS,  extra  strong, 
for    forcing,    isi.    M.    per    too;     magnificent    ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  extra,  for  forcing,  loj.  td.  per  100. 

WILLIAM  HOOPER,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 
JOHN  SHARPE  will  oiiappHcation  furnish  his  LIST, 


,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  h 
Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln. 


To  tlie  Trade.— Orders  now  Booked  for 

TUBEROSES,      LILIUM    AURATUM     (not    from 
Japan),    and     new    kinds    of    AMERICAN    POTATOS,    on 
advantageous  terms. 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


PAMPAS  GRASS.-Stong  plants,  in  pots,  3  feet  high. 
Price  by  the  100  or  1000  on  application. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Nurseries,  Reading,  Berks. 

New  Grass  Seeds,  So.,  for  Exportation. 

"IV/rESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS,  having  completed 

XtJ.  the  cleaning  of  their  NEW  GRASS  SEEDS,  will  be  pleased 
Jons  for  large  quantities.  NEW  GR.\SS 
sTeS'^ 


SEEDS  are  the  b 


pARIS, 
for   gSdE 


ilishment,  Reading. 
SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 

SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDA 
.  .    ejj^gg    SEEDS,    ws 


SEEDS,    GRASSES, 


ARTERS    PRIZE  DUTCH  FLOWER    ROOTS. 

In  Collections  to  suit  Large  and  Small  Gardens. 

efree      '         ^^' 

I-ondon. 


CARTER'S    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 

Fivfn  Miss  J.  Smith,  EnniskiUeu,  April  19,  1871. 
The  _  Hyacinths   supplied    by   you    are    tKe    admiration    of    the 
'^"j'aMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  337  and  238.  High  Holborn.  London. 


C^ 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


H 


Roman  Hyacinths. 

OOPER    AND    CO.    have  a   quantity  of  these  to 
DISPOSE  OF. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Ct, 


Dutoh  Flower  Roots. 

M.    KEMP-WELCH'S    CATALOGUE    of   the 

above  is  Just  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  appli- 
lon.  The  Bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  moderate  in  price 
rly  orders   will   oblige.      The   Catalogue   is   of  a  convenient   size 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  Bristol. 


W^ 


Highgate  Nurseries,  London, ' 


HYACINTHS 


HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS  Selling  off,  with  20  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash,  to  the  Trade  only,  at  G.  ROELINK'S, 
14,  John   Street,   Minories.   E.,  Agent  for  E.  DE  BoER,  Jun.,    Florist 


LATE     SHOW     TULIPS.— A    choice 
compnsing  the  leading  varieties  exhibited  at  Manchester  and 
the  Crystal  Palace.     100  Roots,  with  names  and  tlescription,  421.     The 
y  of  a  very  old  Grower,  compelled  to  decline  their  cultivation. 


T/'IOLE 


and  Florist,  Lugwardine. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  stron 
old  Seedling  and  Transplanted  WHITE  HAWTii 
dust  be  Sold  this  season,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  clea 
GEO.  WINFIELD,  Gloucestershire  Seed  Warehou 


XTRA  fine   Transplanted   COMMON   LAURELS, 

6  feet  high,  and  very  bushy:  magnificent  plants. 
M.  WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield, 


LARCH     for    SALE.— A  large   quantity  of   fine 
transplanted    Larch,  from    I'X    foot    to   iM    feet ;    aUn    somp 


3UGLASII,  Common 


Forest  Trees  to  Offer. 

TRANSPLANTED   LARCH,  SPRUCE,  SCOTCH, 
SYCAMORE,      BIRCH,      OAK,     ALDER,     and     HORSE 
CHESTNUT. 


Oaks.-samples  Sent  on  Application. 

TX700D    AND    INGRA--      "       

VV     fine  plants,  from  drills,  3 


GRAM    offer    BRITISH    OAKS, 
•fheN  J^senes?!  I'unti  ngdon. 


Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

■VST"       P.     LAIRD     AND     SINCLAIR,      NUKSEKYl 
VV    ■    Dundee.    N.B,,  hold  a  large  stock  of  the  above,  quots 


M^ 


SHRUBS,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 
NEW    AUCUBAS,   &c.,   is   now  ready,  and  will   be   forwarded  on 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalroing,  Surrey. 


H^ 


RAGUS  and  SEAKaLe  ROOTS.      For  priies  f.o.b.  at  Walel 
H.  HIGGINS,  The  Clonmel  Nurseries,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 


WANTED    to    PURCHASE,    a  quantity  of   p 
healthy  Standard  CHERRY  TREES,  6  feet  stems-El 
Biggareaus,  Blackhearts,  Napoleon,  and  Waterloo.    Slate  price  p 
EDWARD  THOMAS,  Harold  Nursery,  Sittingbourne,  Ken 


WANTED,  RED,  WHITE,  and  BLACK  CUR- 
RANTS,  also  named  GOOSEBERRIES,  good  Saleable 
Plants.— Address,  stating  age  and  lowest  price  per  1000  or  per  100  to 
A.  Z.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


w 


ANTED,    BLACK  ITALIAN    POPLARS,    : 

Cuttings.— Apply,  stating  height,  price  and  quantity,  to 
EDWAltD  sXSfc  AND  fONS,  NuVserymen,^irkcildy. 


issrs.  WOOD  AND  CO.,  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 
ANTED,    in  the  Trade,    Standard    and    Pyramid 
Double  White  and  Double  Scarlet  THORNS,  clean  and  well- 
J.'z.,  Gardeners'  Ch'rm%1"oK,cc,  W.C. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of     the     present    year.     Fine     plants    ready. 


0  established  in  6-in 


ROSES.- Standards,  20s.  ;  Half,  15J.  ;  Dwarfs,  12s.  per 
dorcn.     And  other  Nursen- Stock.     LISTS  on  application. 
A.  C.  WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon,  Esse-v. 


COMMON  CHESTNUTS, 

J  OAK,   BEECH,   ELM, 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  ac. 

W  KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
•  his  NEW  C.\TALOGUE  of  HARDY  TREES  and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


yman  and  Seed  Merchan 


O^ 


RICHARD  SMITH, 


IHEAP  VINES  (i-yr.  old  Canes  from  Eyes),  ROSES, 


KIRK  ALLEN,  Th 


Vines-Vines. 

JOSEPH    MEREDITH    has  this  season  a  splendid 
stock  ot  all  the  best  and  newest  kinds  of  well-ripened  and  short- 
jointed  CANES.     Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free. 


GRAPES        the 
six  bunches  for  51.                   | 
The  finest  Canes 
R.  TANTON,  F.R.H  S.,  The  Nu 
London  Bridge.  S.E. 


Mulberries-Mulberries. 
)ONSFORD  AND  SON  offer  the  above,  by  the  dozen 

or  hundred,  fine,  clean  and  healthy. 
Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S.W. 


w 


W] 


E" 


Planting  Season. 

THE  PRICED  LIST  of  SEEDLING  and  TRANS- 
PLANTED   FOREST    TREES,    SHRUBS,    ALPINES    and 
FERNS  ofVV.M.  URQUHART  AND  SONS,   Dundee,    may  now  be 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

JRHODODENDRONSandAZALEAS.raisedby 
"SAAC  DAVIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificates 

-  of  Merit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

descriptive  priced  LIST  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurserv-man.  Ormskirk, 


Trade  List  of  PaJmE,  Ferns,  &c. 

JH.   LEY,   E.\otic  Nursery,  Croydon,   S.I 
.  pleased  to  send  free  his  special  cheap  LIST  of  abov 


will  be 


f)  OBERT  SIM    will   send,  post 
t    stamps,   Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  tneir  varieties.  30  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his   Priced   Descriptive 
CATALOlSuE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 


To  the  Trade. 

BETA    CHILENSIS   (True),    the  variety  grown   so 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.— The 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity   to  offer.      Price   per  ounce  on 

^''fiuTLER.  Mcculloch  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238.  High  Holborn.  London. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  ac. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's   and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. 

Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  Worid. 


THE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department. 
The  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
and  Genuine  Articles.     The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


H 


New  Soft-wooded  Plants,  1871. 

CANNELL    begs    to    inform    his    Friends    and 
Customers  that  his  AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  ^-'— 


To  the  Trade. 

STUART  AND  CO.,  of  Nice,  and  No.  5,  Tavistock 
Row.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C,  will  shortly  forward  their 
WHOLESALE  LIST  for  1872,  containing  many  NOVELTIES  and 
CHOICE  SEEDS. 
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Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw  attention 

of  FORES^^VRl'^K"an'd'&R'NA^IENTAT'TREE^^ 
ROSES,  and  all  other  NURSERY  STOCK. 

The  "  .Newton  "  Nurseries  can  now  be  reached  on  foot  in  8  minutes 
from  the  Chester  Passenger  Station. 

Priced  LISTS  post  free. 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  Newton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Autumn  Planting. 

PETER   L.^lWSON   AND   SON  have  respectfully  tc 
recommend  the  early  plantine  of  FOREST  TREES  and  ORNA 


JTAL   TREES 


AERIDES  LINDLEYANUM 


>JDA  ROXBURGHII  . 

LINDLEYA-- 

lUM  DEVr 
ONCTDir\ 


EPIDENDRUM  1 
CATTLEYA  Mil; 
BROUGHTONIA 
ONCInifM  TRI 
DENDROIIIUM 


IIIYNrilUM 


ONCIDIU.M   KK.VMI  HI  WIM 
TRICHOPILIA    |i<  i\\  L\NA 
CALANTHE  VKsll  I   \ 
ANGR^ECUM   Fl'NAI  1'       .. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM    IKSCA  !■  i 

ALEXANIlR.i; 
L,ELIA  AUTUMNAI.IS 
DENDROBIUM  St'ELlosUM   I 
ODONTOGLOSSUM   AUREo-I' 

PLATVOOON 
BARKERIA  SPECTAHILIS 
ONCIDIUM   PANCHRYSUiM 

ROEZLIANU.M        .. 
DENDROBIUM  JAPONICUM 


Each.     6  Plants 


EPIDENDRU 

AURANTIACUM   .. 
L/ELIA  PURPURATA 
CATTLEYA  ACKLANDI.'E 


EULOPHIA  LURIDA 
ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO  MAJUS   .. 

,.        LANCEANUM        .. 
EPIDENDRUM  AFRICANUM   .. 
AERIDES  WARNERI 
DENDROBIUM  MACROPHYLLUH 
ANGR^ECUM  DENSUM 


Establishment  for  New 


Rare  Plants,  King's  Road, 


^^0 


OrcUds. 

JAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nurseries,    Fairfield, 
near  .Manche_ster.-Our  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS. 


the  purchaser  p 
regard  to  merit 

ThefolloMing'h 


V.  giuiiusuTn,  Z51.  :  u.  Alexandra: 
2IJ.  to  6y.  I  O.   Rossi  superbum, 

IS»..:   O'.  Uroskinne'ri.  I'm  6d.  tor 


Insleayi,  71.  hi.  to 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,   Edgware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,   W., 

Beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  tliat  they  have  secured  the  services  of  MR.  JOHN  BESTER,  the  well-known 
Horticulturist,  as  Manager;  and  that  they  are  now  malting  extensive  arrangements,  which  will  enable  them  to 
execute  Orders  to  any  extent  in  the  Horticultural  profession.  They  guarantee  Genuine  Productions,  and  to 
transact  all  Business  in  a  spirit  of  Liberality,  which  they  trust  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  Customers. 

CATALOGUES  of  the  respective  Classes,  and  Designs  for  Improvemenls,  on  application. 


Addre,ss  to  MR.   JOHN    BESTER,    PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,    MAIDA  VALE,  W. 


GRAVESEND  NURSERIES  and  SEED  GROUNDS  (Established  1810). 

THOMAS    EVES    (late  Engl.^nd  Clarke). 

These  Nurseries  have  recently  been  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  half  those  adjoining,  and  now  contain  a 
very  large  and  choice  stock  of  healthy  free-grown  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.,  all  in  splendid 
condition  for  removal,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  intending  planters  and  the  Trade.  The  New  Seed  Warehouse 
and  Office  is  at  the  Wrotham  Road  Nursery,  which  adjoins  the  Mid-Kent  Cricket  Grounds,  and  is  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Railway  Stations.        Special  attention  is  called  to  the  foUowing  :-- 

Large  THUJA  AUREA  and  ARBOR-VIT.'E.  1  TREE  BOX  and  EVERGREEN  PRIVET. 

Fine  bushy  AUCUBA  lAPONICA  and  COMMON  LAURELS.  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 

Strong  IRISH  IVIES, "to  10  feet.  RED,  WHITE,  and  BLACK  CURRANTS. 

Afinelotol  LAURUSTINUS.  I  RHUBARB  and  ASPARAGUS. 

T.  E.  begs  to  state  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  his  Stock  was  included  in  the  late  Auction  Sale,  only 
one  acre  of  the  land  being  required  for  building  purposes. 


All  Orders  addressed,  THOMAS   EVE.S,  GRAVESEND   NURSERIES,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


WINTER     FLOWERING     HEATHS. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

EESrECTFULLV  OFFER  A  SPLENDID  STOCK  OF 

Erica  hyemalis,    E.  Willmorea,    E.  gracilis  autumnalis, 
E.  gracilis   vernalis, 

s  and  32's.      The  finest  quality  in  the  trade  for  growth  and  bloom  ; 
or  1000.       Special  Prices  or.  application. 

Also  amongst  numerous  other  New  Plants— 

AZALEA    PICTUR.\TUM    ELEGANS.  —  Beautiful 

spotted  and  streaked  with  rose  upon  a  pure  whitt 

-The  habit  of  B.  Hogarth,  ground. 

of    snow-white    flower- 1  YUCCA    TRECULEANA.  —  The 


ubes. 


unique 

stately  form  in  its  group,  producing  a  niagnifi. 
pyramidal  flower-scape. 


M.  ltd. :  Cy 
7.6d.  to  311 


ia,3is.  64.;  C.  Trianaj,  i=s.  :C 
heveslita  6d  i  '"  ''^'''  "■  ■^P"'"'^''''' 
uin,  loj.  &/.  10631.;  Oncidium  Pap'ilio,  ji.'&i. 
en,  211.  :  O.  Lanceanum,  fine  variety,  im. 


ya  ^Iossia:, 
irf.  10  63s!  i 


MpuCHER.    Nurseryman    and     Florist, 

•    ChemindesQuaIreMa:,on!,,G„illotiOre,  Lyons  (France). 
T,r.   .,r.=  &''^,YA5?.^'?.IPF/-^  '"'""  AUTUMN  of  .87.. 
TEA  ROSE,  MARY  \  AN   HO UTTE-A  very  hardy  shrub  ;  large 

pink-  a  £a„d,ome"iei       "■''■"         ■  ""  '""''"  "'"''  ""*'  '"'I''" 
THE  NANKIN.-\'cry   h.irdy;  flowers  very   lull   and   symmetrical, 

BIANgUl'ifAVery  f,''"'"'  '"'"" 


"""IS^-rS.  mfe  c^!C'lhir'^'''''^'"'^"''^°' '"'■'■'■">.  »=llsl,apcd 
VICTOR'pULI.IAT.-'ArongSumpy  shrub:  large  handsome  flowers 

■coloured;  a  realli:  h&3i^u'b™""■"'='''^ 
■  —A  strong,  healthy  plant  ;   full  sized   and 


MADAnfl   GAl 

flowers,  salmoii-coK 
BELLE  MACON  NAl 


well  shaped  floi 
LE  FLORIFERE, 

HORTENSLt— Slfong,Tar<iy"plant,"^i 

well-made  flowers,  pink  with  slight 

.      _       Pnce— 5  francs  each,  or  10  fr 

M.  DUCHER  begs  speciallj;  to  rec< 


irge  sho 


RONDELETI.^  SPECIOSA    BRILLI.\NTISS1MA.- 

With  trusses  of  brilliant  flame-scarlet  bloom.       A  IN  R.^RE  PLANTS,  IRIS  IBERICA.— With  remark- 
valuable  exhibition  plant.  ably  large  satiny-white  and  rich  brown-purple  colours. 

PELARGONIUM    MALVvEFLORUM. —  Trusses    of  LILIUM  TENUIFOLIUM.— The  most  brilliant  of  the 
Mallow-shaped    flowers,    French-white,    with    violet  miniature  scarlet  Tumcap  flowered  group  of  Lilies. 

''"'=^-  ,  LILIUM    COLCHICUM.  —The  most   elegant  of  the 

AZALEA    PRINCESS    LOUISE.— A  splendid  double  cream  yellow-flowered  section,  with  turbinate-formed 

white  variety.  flowers. 

The  last  three  species  are  large  bulbs  or  tubers,  recently  received  from  native  localities. 
WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 
Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

For  the  Orchard  :-Pyramid,  Dwarf  Maiden,  Cutba 
Fruit  Trees.  For  the  Garden ;— Embracing  al 
popular  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  1 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 

best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
il Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roaes,  &c 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

T  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for    covering    Verandahs, 


American  Plants, 

Including  the  Andromeda,  Azalea,  Erica,  Kalmia,  and  Menrlesia  ; 
also  Rhododendrons  of  the  best  scarlets,  whites,  and  other  choice 
varieties,  £tc. 

Hardy  and  Rare  Coniferae 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Groundsl-which  embrace  most  ol  the  fine 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Pafk  and  General  Planting)— including  Trees  with  either  remark- 
able growth  or  foliage,  such  as  weeping,  cut-leaved,  or  purple, 
variegated,  &c 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

tSuitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)— containing  a  choice  coUec- 


on  of  all 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 

N.B. — G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  ot 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalog! 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  del 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  produceri. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 
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DWARD     TAYLOR.     Nurseryman,     Malton- 


GIAI^t  ASPARAGUS,  i-yr.,  ^s.  U.  per 


SEAKALE  ROOTS,  I,  3,  and  3  yr. 
GOOSEBERRIES,  100  varieties,  E.  T.'s  seleclioa, 

805.   per  1000- 
DOUBLE  GERMAN  WALLFLOWERS,  51.  per  i 
TRITONIA  AUREA,  fine  bulbs,  Ss.  per  100. 
YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA,  strong,  4s.  to  fo.  per  doi 
ROSEMARY,  in  pots,  45.  per  dozen. 
SCILLA  SIBIRICA,  8s.  M.  per  100. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  appliiation  as  above 


Transplanted  Sootcli  Fir. 

J   ROY,    Tun.,    Nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  has  a  very 
.     extensive   stock   of  Transplanted  SCOTCH    FIR,  ol  various 
growths ;  as  the  whole  has  to  be  cleared  off  this  season  he  offers  as 

2-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  a.yr.  transplanted       ..         ..        51,  per  100. 
3-yr.  SEEDLINGS.  3-yr.  transplanted       ..         . .  7J.  W.  per  1000. 

2-y?"ieTdlinc''Native  SCO-fcH  FIR        '.'.         '.'.       'u!  per  looo! 
or  RHODODENDRONS  he  has  a  very  extensive  slock,  and  to 


WILLOW     PLANTS    and     CUTTINGS    for 

WILLOv"  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for 

WILLOVV  CUTTINGS  for  Basket  Makers'  purposes. 
BITTER  WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Hedge: 
Game  Covens. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 


WILLOW  STOCKS  fc 


ORCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested   in   this  class   of 
Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield, 

have  "riceml  ■ 'e°rectS"'fn°li'ich 


JAMES  BROOKE/ 


HdSe^be" 
itoria  Street,  M; 


OrcMds. 

HAVING   A    VERY    LARGE    STOCK, 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL    begs  to  offer  the  following 
CHOICE    and    RARE    ORCHIDS,    at   the  extremely   Low 


be  forwarded  on  : 


upwards  of_  100,000, 


u^'iti:z 


W 


RGO  AND  SON,    Wonersh    Nurseries,    ne: 

•     Guildford,  Surrey,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  NobI 
Nurserymen   and   Others,   to   the   undertnentiont 


Standard.  Pyramid  and  D' 


and  Dwarf  Roses,  upwards  of  300  variet 
•arfAoDles.  extra  fine;    ditto  Pears  ;    d 
Peaches  and  Nectarit 


Gree'Jf  an/variega'i 
Green  Holly,  2  to  3  f 


Black,  Reli'and  White  Cuaaiil 
EVERGREENS, 
rel,  2  to  4  feet.  Spruce 


ORNAMENTAL    TREES, 


Kerbens  aquilolia,  i  to  i^  loot- 
American  Arbor-vita:  for  hedges, 

Evergreen  Privet,  2  to  3  feet,  fine. 
Hornbeam,  3  to  4  feet, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  3  to  4  feet. 


Spanish     and     Horse    Chestni 

Wych  Elm.'6  to  8  feet- 
Double,     Scarlet,     White      a 

Paul's  New  Thorn,  6  to  8  feet 
Black  Italian  Poplar,  6  to  8  feet 
Turkey,  English  and  Scariet  O: 

Transplanted  FOREST  TREES  for 


Beech,  2  to  3  feet- 
Spanish  Chestnut,  i%  tc 
ri?rse  Chestnut,  3  to  5  f 


STENIA  FIMBRIATA 

MILTONIA  CANDIDA  GRANDIFLORA 
SACCOLAEIUM  GIGANTEUM 

REEDI       

AMPULLACEUM       

FURCATUM 

CYPRIPEDIUM  HARRISIANUM.. 

BIPLORUM        

PARISHII  

NIVEUM 

PARDINUM        

LONGIFOLIUM  

I         .,        SUPERBIENS 

CATTLEYA  AMABILIS  


AMETHYSTOGLOSSA 


WARREA  LINDENIANA 


i\I 


illow    and     Birch, 


:overt  and  Copse  Planting, 
ch  Fir,  I  to  1%  foot,  an 
!,t0  3!4feet. 


clean-grown 
Priced   cItalOGUE   and^sampl 
)uth  Coast  Raif- 


English  Oak,  2)4  to  3  feet. 
Sycamore,  3  to  4  feet. 
Plum-leaf  Withy,  3  to  s  fee 
CRAB  STOCKS. 
QUICK.    2  to  2>^  feet 


from  Bromley  Station,  London,  1 


Guildford  Static 


McCARTHI^ 
FORMOSUM  ■ 
VANDA  CATHCARTI 
BENSONI^ 


CALANTHE  VEITCHII 

VESTITA  TURNERI 
DENDROCHILUM  FILIFORME 
ANGR.«CUM  CAUDATUM    .. 
AERIDES  MACULOSUM 


-nd  Rare  Plants,  King's 


Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Cerasus  Watererii,  New  Double  Japanese  Cherry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MK    FORTUNE. 

TOHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  just  now  sending 
very  large  double,  and  sweet  scented.    We  recommend  it  as  a  very 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS,  and 
WALNUTS.— Fine  Standard  and  dwarf-trained  APRICOTS, 
PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Perpetual 
ROSES,  Evergreen  and   Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,   FOREST 


The  Fairy  Apple. 

JOHN  lENNINGS  has  fine  PYR.A1SIIDAL  TREES, 
with  -'bloom-buds,    of   Ihc    above    beautiful   dessert    Fruit    to 
DISPOSE  OF,  at  is.  each.     The  fruit  is  in  season   from  December 


WHEELERS' 


BROCKWOETH     PARK 

"  The    handsomest 
dessert  Pear  o 


PEAR. 


Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  on  October  4,  1871,  when  it  was  again 
greatly  admired.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  fine  flavoured,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  choicest  and  best  dessert 
Pears.  It  may  fairly  be  described  (when  grown  against  a  wall,  with 
a  good  aspect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  dessert 
Pears  ever  introduced.  It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

|.  C.  Wheeler  S;  Son  have  already  received  orders  for  it  from 
ncariy  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  from  Germany  (for  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Beriin) ;  from  France ;  and  from 
the  United  States.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  received, 
riiest  getting  the  best  plants. 


J-   C.  WHEELER 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

AVILJl^IAM     PAUI^'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    BY    POST. 


LEE'S     PROLIFIC     BLACK     CURRANT. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1869. 

George   Lee, 

MARKET    GARDENER,    CLEVEDON,    SOMERSET, 


ved)  ; 


'  sending  out  the  above  Currant, 


less  than  one  dozen  pla 


t  the  foUomng  rates  (orders  booked 


l-yr.  old  Plants,  I83.  per  dozen  Plants. 

2  or  more  yr.  old  Plants,  24s.  to  30s.  the  dozen  Plants. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific  (name 
given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  600  plants  (on  5^  rods  of  ground)  in  a  Nursery  the 
second  year  after  planting  producing  over  5  c\vt.  of  fine  fruit.  The  bunches  are  medium  length,  of  almost  uniform 
size  in  berry,  long-stemmed,  so  as  to  be  gathered  without  crushing  the  upper  berries.  It  is  very  sweet,  much  more 
so  than  the  Black  Naples,  which  he  has  grown  largely  for  near  20  years.  It  is  much  enjoyed  as  a  dessert.  Is  very 
thin-skinned,  and  makes  a  fine  preserve.  Fetches  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market.  It  will  be  a  good  variety  for 
the  Market  Gardener.     Plants  can  also  be  supplied  by  the  following  Nurserymen  ; — 

Messrs.  FISHER  AND  HOLMES,  Sheffield. 

Messrs.  J.  and  C.  LEE,  Hammersmith. 

Messrs.  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  F.  PERKINS,  Northampton. 


EAST    SOMERSETSHIRE    CHAMPION    POTATO. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Trial  Committee. 
''  Late  Kidney,  allied  to  i/te  Fluke. — A  most  e.ttraordinary  cropper,  very  handsome,  and  of  good  quality." 

This  is  a  Potato  that  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  as  a  late  but  as  a  second  early,  quite  fit  for  the 
table  second  week  in  July,  but  good  late-keeping. 

This  will  be  sent  out  in  September  and  October,  in  not  less  than  281b.,  6s.  ;  56 lb.,  iij.  ;  112  lb.,  18-f.— bags 
included.     Remittances  from  unknown  Correspondents.  (^^  Stock  limited.     "Trade  not  supplied  this  Season. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash. 


Fastolf  Kaspberry  (True). 
SAAC     BRUNNING     begs    to    offer    strong,    well- 
ripened    CANES    of   the   above    unrivalled    KASPBERRY,    in 
|A||AlJ0N£'"a?d='piC0WEl!  %'M.  '".%'e?'-do"^in°  f^T, 

tra e  'o?d  ^CRIMSI?"  ''cLO^'e"  CARNATloNsf  %.  "pSr^otti  j 
PRINCESS  ALICE,  fine,  pure  WHITE  CLOVE.  6s.  per  dojen  ■ 
BRUNNING'S  PRINCE  of  SCARLETS  CLOVE  as.  Ser  dozen; 
GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  extra  large  bulh«,  2s.  per  doz., 
I2i.  per  loo :  ditto  flowering  bulbs.  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  qs.  per  loo.  No 
charge  for  package-     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES     from     ELACKHEATH     E 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP.] 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-grown  NURSERY 


m 

VIT/E,  3to6feet;  AUCUBAS,  Ij  to  4  feet7  PRiVET,!  to  4  let 
Variegated  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  4  feet ;  do-  Edging ;  IRISH  YEW 
3  to  4  feet ;  LAURELS,  4  to  8  feet ;  bushy  LATJKUSTINUS,  2  ti 
feet,  some  extra  handsome  ones,  4  by  4  feet :  Standard  ROSES,  stro 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  STRAWBERRIES  of  sort 
ASPARAGUS,  2,  3,  and  4  yr.-old  ;  RASPBERRIES.  Cromwel 
Seedlmg,  i2r-  per  too :  do.  Prolific,  los.  :  Carter's  Prolific,  tor. ;  R. 
and  White  Antwerp,  los-  ;  Fastolf,  los. ;  Fillbasket,  los.  ;  Eat 
White,  los.;  Semper  Fidelis,  20s.  Bushy  LAURELS,  4  ft.,  £•  per  K 
Note— Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


)  do.  Common  LAURELS,  1 

>  do.  FOREST  TREES,  from  i  to  2  and  3  feet,  consisting  of 

Lnrd.,  Scotch,    Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs  ;  Beech,  Oak,  Elm, 

Birch,  Sycamore,  &c 
bove  will  be  SOLD  cheap.      They  are  well  rooted,  fine  stuff, 
1-°";.  DAvYuSON,  The  NewQ-  Nurseries,  Newrj-,  Ireland. 


M 


sTRlACA 


FICENT    PLANTS    of    PINUS 


nted, . 


r  Uckfield, 


Quicks  and  Forest  Trees. 

'AMUEL    ROBlNSuN,    Shaw   House,    Melbourne, 

>  ne-ir  Deri.)  .will  ofler,  at  his  ANNUAL  SALE,  about  the  20th  ol 

ied"QUIcf's.°?uilable 

about  50.000  LARCH, 

t   oyanungout. 


'^S,i 


'cir-. 


red  bPRUCE, 


The  Planting  Season. 
TO    BE   SOLD,  well-grown  SURPLUS    SHRUBS, 

"lifted  at  once  by  the  Purchaser,  consisting  principally  of 
EWS  and  LAURELS-P(5rTUGAL  and  COMMON-with  a  few 
ISCELLANEOUS  SHRUBS,  now  growing  less  than  a  mile  from 
e  Whatstandwell  Bridge  Station  of  the  Derby,  Matlock,  Buxton, 


TO    BE 
tobes 


wcll-f 

is  desired  ! 


lished  specir 


,  Chase  Cliffe,  Derby. 
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RENDLE'S   PATENT   PLANT    PROTECTORS, 

ORCHARD  HOUSES,  AND  GROUND  VINERIES. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty  s  Royal  Letters  Patent  (two  separate  and  distinct  Patents,  1869  &  iSjoJ. 
Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage   of— 


HB.H.    the    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    PRINCE    CHRISTIAN. 

HIS  HIGHNESS  the  MAHARAJAH  PRINCE  DULEEP  SINGH. 

HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   RUTLAND. 

HIS  GR.4CE  THE   DUKE   OF  SUTHERLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE   DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  ANGLESEY. 

THE    RIGHT    HON.    THE    E,\RL   OF    STAMl-OKD   AND    WAKKINGTON. 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF   PORTSMOUTH. 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE   EARL  OF   DARTMOUTH. 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   THE   LORD   PORTMAN. 

THE   DOWAGER   COUNTESS   OF  AYLESFORD. 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    LORD    ALFRED    CHURCHILL. 

THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD   BERKELEY   PAGET. 

THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE   LORD  BOLTON. 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD   DE   LTSLE  AND   DUDLEY,    &c. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 


NEW    PATENT 

"  PERFECTION  " 
BELVOIR   CASTLE   PATTERN, 

IN    TWO    SECTIONS. 

The  Back-Grooved  Brick  is  now  made  in  Two 
Parts.  The  Invention  is  now  "  Perfect,"  as  all 
the  Glass  can  be  instantaneously  removed. 

Purchasers  who  have  had  the  Old  Pattern  can 
have  the  New  ones  at  6./.  per  foot. 


The  following  Prices  are  for  the  Patent 
Grooved  Bricks  and  the  Glass. 


GROUND 

vlTi^;^, 

PafdtTn, 

VINERIES 

ffalr/ 

^talTon'' 

M. 

in  England 

PLANT 
PROTECTORS. 

1^ 

Ft.  lonir.            Wide. 

£s.    d. 

£  s-    d. 

£  s.  d. 

lo    Glass    9  in. 

014    6 

0  14    0 

lo    Glass  18  in. 

0  16    0 

100 

10    Glass  24  in. 

0  18    0 

120 

I    7    0 

100    Glass    9  in. 

=;    0    0 

S  10    0 

6  10    0 

100     Glass  12  in. 

6  10    0 

100    Glass  18  in. 

700 

7  10    0 

8  10    0 

100     Glass  24  in. 

900 

NEW  SPAN-ROOF  ENVILLE  PLANT  PROTECTORS, 

As  used  at  Frogmore,  the  Residence  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 


PATENT 

Carriage 

?a^To' 

any  Railway 

PROTECTOR, 

London. 

within 

X-nilSr' 

£  s.     d. 

£   s.      d. 

£  s.   d. 

6  feet  . .   3  feet 

I     4     0 

6  feet  ..   4  feet 

I     d    0 

I     7     0 

I  10  0 

12  feet  ..   3  feet 

2  JO    0 

12  feet  . .   4  feet 

I  18     0 

2    IS      0 

100  feet  ..  3  feet 

11  10    0 

12   IS     0 

100  feet.,   ^eet 

14    0    0 

14  10     0 

IS    0    0 

The  New  lUustrated  Catalogue  for  the  present  season  is  now  published,  and  contains  many 
on  application  to  the  Inventor  and  Patentee- 


'nplcte,  with  Patent  Grooved  Bricks,  Glass, 
and  Central  Platform. 
A  Protector  100  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  will 
cover  a  piece  of  ground  containing  400  square  feet. 
These  Span-Roof  Proectors  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  .  They  can  be  made  to  cover 
a  large  space  of  ground  by  the  addition  of  the 
Patent  Zinc  or  Galvanized  Iron  Grooves. 

NEW  PATENT  SPAN-ROOF  ENVILLE 
PATTERN,  TWO  SECTIONS.  — This  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  original  Pattern,  as  all  the 
Glass  can  be  instantaneously  removed.  Purchasers 
who  have  been  supplied  with  the  Old  Pattern  can 
have  the  New  one  at  6d.  per  foot. 


novelties.      Copies  can  be  had  gratis 


MR.    WILLIAM    E.    RENDLE, 

3,    WESTMINSTER    CHAMBL.iS,    VICTOEIA    STEEET,    S.W. 
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^    BULBS 

s^e„    [For  Autumn 

"V^rQilS''  1     Planting.    ' , 


JAMES  GARTER  &  CO. 

Offer  the  following  COLLECTIONS  of 
BULBS  for  Present  Planting,  containing  the 
most  showy  and  popular  varieties,  selected 
from  the  choicest  stocks  in  Holland. 


C  A.  B,  T  E  E,'  S 

BULBS  for  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR 
PLANTING. 


DESCRIPTIVI 


NEW      PLUM. 


DUKE   of  EDINBURGH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificalc  by  llie  Koyal  Honicultural  Society. 

reyularond  smooth  ;  ,skin  tliin  ;  colour  light  purplish,  with  an  exceed- 
inpiy  dense  coaiin};  of  lij;ht  bluish  bloom  :  flesh  reddish  yellow,  thick, 
juicy,  and  moderately  rich,  parting  freely  from  the  stone  :  a  very  pio- 
lific  bearer,  and  good  for  culinary  purposes.  First-class  Certificate, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Maidens,    5s.   each. 


CARTER'S 

"SUBURBAN"    COLLECTIONS 

Of  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS  for  the  DECOR.\TION 

of  Ihe  DRAWIXG-ROO.M  and  G.\RDEN. 
Price  25s.  packing  and  Carnage  free,  or  half  quantity 


NEW     PLUM. 


DBY'S    SEEDLING. 

Awarded  3  First  class  Certificate  bi  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

very'"sli|  "^*'  ^^  ^  ""' 
slightly 


suture     skin  reddish  i 


1   «heT    fullj   npe     stalk  long  and  stout ;   flesh  dull 

from  the  stone     it  is  ot  delicious  flavour,  and  will  make  an  excellent 

I  he  fruit  IS  oval  of  light  purple  colour,  fine  in  size,  remarkably 
eood  in  flavour  and  early  it  was  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  held 
last  year  and  u as  then  considered  by  the  Committee  to  possess  con- 
siderable merit  and  us  qualities  ha\mg  been  again  tested  on  this 
occasion   u^^asdul>  honoured  vMih  a  First  class  Certificate." 

Standards   5s  ,    P>rarTiids   3s.  6d.;    Dwarf-trained 
I  year,  5s. ;    Maidens.  2s.  6d.  each. 


g^SUTTONS'"S 

FRESH   IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


CARRIAGE     FREE. 


Suttons'  Superb  Hyacinths. 

SUTTONS'MIXEMYACINTHS 

For  Beds  or  Open  Borders. 


HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  Colours, 


Red 


White,  pure      .. 
,,         .,      with  coloured  eyes 

Dark  Blue 

,,       Light 

Single  Dark  Red 


Yellow      ..  ..  ..         ..4 

BUTTONS'  CHOICE  TULIPS 


CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE 

Of  DUTCH  BULBS.  FRUIT  TRKES.  ROSES,  &c., 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and 

Post  Free  on  apphcation. 


JAMES    CARTER   and    CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M,   THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OK  WALES, 

237  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


Suttons'  Choice  Early  Tulips. 

For  further  particulars  and  PRICED  CATALOGUES  apply  t 

SUTTON  AND  SONS. 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

TAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled   COLLECTION   of 


SiCH,  I-ANCY,  i 


,  as  per  former  Advi 


■  VARIETIES, 


Geraniums  to  Offer. 
pHOICE   GOLD  and  SILVER   TRICOLORS, 
\J     18  new  and  distinct  sorts,  including    PRINCE   of  WALES 
(Carter's)  and  LASS  O'  COWRIE,  lor  3<". 

12  NEW  and  CHOICE  GOLD  and  BRONZE  for  15!. 

12  NEW  DOUBLES  for  ts. 

12  NEW  ZONALS  of  1871  for  12..       All  package  free. 

A  List  of  Names  of  each  Collection  sent  on  application  to 

POTTEN ,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Sissinghurst.  Slaplehursl,Kent. 


C1AMELLIAS    and    AZALEAS.— Good    plants,    with 
.'    and  without  buds,  at  15s.,  18s.,  and  Tfls.  a  dozen,  tine  varieties. 
Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursers'.  Croydon,  S.E. 

Special  Cheap  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants. 
f  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will  be 
O  .  pleased  to  send  above,  with  general  CATALOGUE,  free  en 


H0\ 
(Su 


WATKINS, 


of  EVERLASTING  and  DRIED  NATURAL  FLOWERS  and 
GRASSES,  arranged  in  Baskets,  Wreaths.  Bouquets.  &c.  :  FRENCH 
IMMORTELLE  WREATHS  and  CROSSES,  for  Funeral  Decoration. 


H'?sl^ 


owrROFT 


WATKINS,     Seedsme 

D,   "^and    ETRUSCA 
n  Seats,  Window-Boxes, 


'  The  best  Catalogue. 


Gratis  and  post  fre 


DICK    RADCLYFFE 
•9,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


BEGONIA  CARMINATA,  an  elegant  tuberous-rooted 


ts  upwards  of  an  inch  lent;, 
size.  The  Plants  come  into  ; 
e  blooming  in  the  most  profuse 


for  New  and  Rare  1 


N' 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BlUTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICTJLTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Pubhsher,  viz.  ;— 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


IVlLSON    Saun 

M.  J.  Beeke 


'.R  S. 
,  F.L.S. 


VILLIAM    RICHARDS, 


e^artoncrs'CkmucIe 


SA  TURD  A  V,  NO  VEMBER 


1871. 


Tkuksday,    Nov.  i6{''^>'=|J;^?5?j;;j^''" 


SOME  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  FERTILISATION  of  the  Vine,  and 
we  pointed  out  certain  circumstances  which  were 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  proper  SETTING  of  the  Flower  in  thst 
plant.  By  way  of  supplementing  these  remarks, 
which  were  founded  on  our  own  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  flowers  of  several  varieties  of  Vine, 
we  now  call  attention  to  a  recent  publication  cf 
M.  Charles  Baltet,  the  well-known  nursery- 
man, of  Troyes.*  The  design  of  the  writer  is  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  imperfect  fertilisation 
or  abortion  of  the  fruit  in  the  Vine,  a  condition 
known  in  France  as  coi/lure,  and  to  point  out 
the  appropriate  remedies  for  this  defecL  M. 
Baltet'S  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  culture 
of  the  Grape  on  a  large  scale  in  the  vineyard, 
but  there  is  much  in  them  that  may  profitably 
be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruit  under  glass.  Moreover,  ^L  Baltet'S 
remarks  are  stated  with  a  clearness,  precision, 
and  brevity  of  expression  which  will  go  far  to 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  practical 
men.  M.  Baltet  does  not  refer  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  the  Vine  to 
assume  a  unisexual  condition,  neither  does  he 
allude  to  the  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  the  fertilisation 
of  plants  in  general,  and  the  circumstances  favour- 
ing or  opposing  the  process,  which  have  been 
made  known  of  late  years,  and  some  of  which  are 
referred  to  in  our  previous   article.     He  looks 
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at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  that 
a  practical  man  might  be  expected  to  do  : 
his  remarks  are  founded  on  his  own  expe- 
rience—  and  the  experience  of  such  a  man 
is  eminently  worth  having.  The  principal 
causes  of  the  "  bad  setting  of  the  Vine,"  says 
M.  Baltet,  "are  to  be  attributed  to  abrupt 
alternations  of  the  temperature,  or  to  its  sudden 
lowering  in  spring,  to  excessive  vigour  or  gross- 
ness  of  the  vegetative  organs  (leaves,  &c.),  or  to 
the  opposite  condition  of  feeble  growth." 

Establishing  these  as  the  principal  causes  o: 
the  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  Vine,  M.  Baltet 
then  goes  on  to  show  how  they  may  be  pre 
vented,  and  their  injurious  effects  obviated. 

An  excessive  vegetative  growth  may  bi 
checked,  or  rather  diverted  into  a  profitable 
channel,  by  a  judicious  mode  of  cultivation  ; 
feeble  growth  may  be  stimulated  by  the  propel 
use  of  manure  ;  unfavounible  climatic  influence! 
may  be  counteracted  by  causing  an  accumula 
tioii  of  nutritive  uiatcri.-il  in  the  tlowcr  by  mean; 
of  one  or  other  of  the  following  processes- 
stopping  the  friiit-bcaring  branches,  suppression 
of  the  tendrils,  remov.al  of  the  extremity  of  the 
bunch,  girdling  of  the  rods. 

If  the  vegetative  organs  are  unduly  vigorous, 
the  following  methods  are  recommended  : — Long 
spur-pruning,  moder.ite  removal  of  buds,  con- 
tinual pinching,  suppression  of  gross  shoots, 
gradual  removal  of  leaves,  and  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  liquid  or  other  manures.  By  such 
procedures,  and  others  which  need  not  be  referred 
to  here,  as  they  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  the  vineyards,  the  over- 
vigour  of  growth  may  be  checked. 

r"or  an  opposite  state  of  things,  as  that  wherein 
a  Vine  has  been  weakened  by  over-cropping  or 
other  causes,  a  compost  of  well  fermented  dimg 
and  loam  may  be  einployed,  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  if  wood  formation  is  to  be  encouraged, 
fertilising  matters  of  tardy  decomposition,  such 
as  night-soil,  street  sweepings,  pond  mud,  wood 
ashes,  cinders,  woollen  rags,  leaves,  horn 
shavings,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  materials,  which  it  is  recom- 
mended should  be  mixed  with  the  compost,  and 
watered  with  house  slops,  &c.  The  whole  shuuld 
be  frequently  stirred  and  turned.  This  compost 
shouldbe  judiciously  applied  afterthe  fall  of  the  leaf 
If  the  fault  arise  from  climatic  causes,  the  shoots 
are  to  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  their  extremities 
at  the  end  of  May,  when  vegetation  is  in  full 
vigour  ;  and  this  pinching  is  to  be  repeated  as 
circumstances  demand,  taking  care  not  to  remove 
too  many  leaves,  and  thus  deprive  the  fruit  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  leaf-action.  The  prin 
ciple  of  this  suppression  of  leaves  is  no  doubt 
good,  but  it  would  require  to  be  carried  out  with 
judgment. 

Removal  of  the  tendrils  is  also  advocated,  on 
the  ground  that  it  favours  the  development  of  the 
berries.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time,  but 
those  tendrils  which  form  on  the  same  stalk  as 
the  bunch  should  of  course  be  removed  before 
the  full  maturity  of  the  flower  is  reached,  other- 
wise it  will  be  too  late. 

Removal  of  the  end  of  the  flower-bunch  serves 
to  concentrate  the  vigour  in  the  flowers  that  are 
suffered  to  remain — has  the  same  effect,  indeed, 
as  the  thinning  of  the  berries  subsequently 
practised. 

The  ringing  of  a  branch,  which  is  effected  by 
the  removal  of  a  very  narrow  band  of  bark  from 
the  branch,  is  an  old  practice  as  regards  fruit 
trees.  In  some  cases  M.  Baltet  recommends 
only  the  making  of  a  circular  incision  around  the 
branch,  without  the  removal  of  any  of  the  bark. 
This  should  be  done  when  the  Vine  is  in  flower, 
and  at  a  short  distance  below  the  blossom.  The 
rationale  of  this  process  has  long  been  known 
and  acted  on,  and  M.  1!.\ltet  cites  the  expe- 
rience of  numerous  practitioners  and  .authors  in 
its  favour,  and  also  goes  into  detail  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Grapes  and  of  the  wine  made  from 
them,  in  the  case  of  Vines  so  treated,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Vines  left  to  themselves. 
On  this  latter  point  the  evidence  is  conflicting, 
though  the  general  advantages  .of  the  procedure 
are,  according  to  M.  Baltet,  incontestible. 


We  have  lately  met  with  an  example  of 
Common  Sense  Gardening,  to  which,  inas- 
much as  the  results  have  been  marked  by  real  and 
substantial  success,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
some  classes  of  our  readers  that  we  should  devote 
a  few  brief  observations. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  garden  to  which  our 
remarks   refer   was,    as  we    are'  informed,    com- 


paratively sterile,  and  anything  but  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  good  crops  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  soil  was  naturally  light  and  poor,  and 
beneath,  at  no  great  depth,  was  a  pan,  which 
intercepted  the  descent  of  the  roots,  and  which 
of  course,  rendered  the  production  of  well-deve- 
loped vigorous  growth,  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment, a  matter  of  impossibility  in  all  ordinary 
seasons.  The  first  thing  done  in  the  remedial 
process  was  to  trench  the  ground  deeply,  and 
to  break  up  and  remove  this  pan,  which  pre 
vented  the  roots  from  striking  freely  downwards 
and  drawing  up  adequate  support-  and  nourish 
ment  from  the  well-furnished  storehouse  which 
is  formed  by  a  soil  of  deep  tilth.  Into  a  soi 
of  this  latter  description  the  fertilising  rains 
of  heaven  penetrate,  and  become,  as  it 
fountains  in  the  desert  ready  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  thirsty  vegetation  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  when  most  of  our 
esculent  garden  crops  and  our  fruit  trees  should 
be  actively  engaged  in  the  processes  of  deve- 
lopment or  maturation — both  of  which  require 
the  ungrudging  assistance  of  the  roots. 

A  deep  tilth  having  thus  been  secured,  the 
next  consideration  was  that  of  manuring  the 
soil,  and  this  in  many  small  gardens— and  it  is  a 
comparatively  small  garden  we  are  alluding  to 
— is  either  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  or  of  con- 
siderable cost.  Now  we  must  at  the  outset  con- 
fess to  having  great  faith  in  the  stimulating 
virtues  of  sound  honest  muck,  whether  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  farmyard  manure,  hotbed  manure, 
or  in  whatever  form  the  gardener  can  lay  hold  of 
it.  Therefore  we  say  not  a  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  manure  or  muck-heap  as  a  garden 
institution.  But  what  if  the  muck-heap  is  either 
of  a  very  limited  capacity,  or  altogether  nil ? 
Where  shall  we  look  for  the  substitute  ?  A  sub- 
stitute may  indeed  be  found,  for  we  have  to 
record  of  the  garden  to  which  we  now  refer  that 
during  this  course  of  years  it  has  scarcely  had 
any  dressing  of  ordinary  animal  manure,  such 
as  gardeners  use  whenever  they  can 
Dressings  of  green  Mustard  —  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  quick  acting  manurial 
agents — have  been  occasionally  dug  in,  and 
dilute  waterings  from  a  house-tank  have 
been  to  some  extent  resorted  to  in  dry  weather, 
the  chief  of  the  manure  employed  h.as  been 
the  refuse  vegetable  matter  produced  on  the 
premises.  The  motto  adopted  has  been,  "  Waste 
:,  want  not."  A  sunk  bed  of  sufficient  capacity 
formed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  garden. 
Here  are  brought  together  all  rakings  and 
sweepings  and  trimmings,  in  fact  the  entire 
waste  produce  of  the  garden  ;  as  this  accumu- 
lates, it  is  levelled  down,  sprinkled  with  quick- 
lime to  hasten  decomposition,  and  covered  up, 
layer  after  layer,  with  road  scrapings.  The 
heap  is  turned  over  after  a  month  or  two,  again 
covered  up  if  necessary  to  secure  more  thorough 
decomposition,  and  eventually  the  matter  is 
sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  so  as  to  get  out 
the  undecayed  portions,  which  are  returned  to 
the  rot  heap,  while  the  finer  portion,  which  is 
sufficiently  decayed,  is  reserved  to  be  applied  as 
required  to  form  a  dressing  to  the  ground. 

This,  briefly  and  hastily  sketched,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  P.  H.  RooKE,  of  Weybrr 
manages  his  neat  and  well-kept  garden,  on  what 
we  have  ventured  to  describe  as  common-sense 
principles.  The  system  he  adopts,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once,  is  one  which  any  person  similarly  circum- 
stanced may  carry  out  for  himself.  Its  results  show 
vegetable  crops  as  vigorous  and  thriving  as  can 
be  desired,  on  what  was  formerly  poor  pan- 
bound  and  unfertile  land,  and  fruit  trees,  such 
as  espalier  Pears,  in  excellent  health  and  in  the 
most  fruitful  condition,  covered  with  short 
sturdy  spurs,  and  producing,  as  we  can  testify, 
fruit  of  first-rate  size  and  quality.  The  plan 
followed  out,  which  is  simphcity  itself,  is  one 
vhich  commends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of 
:ultivators  ;  and  we  should  be  extremely  glad 
f  Mr.  RoOKE  could  be  induced,  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  may  have  similar  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  to  describe  his  garden  operations 
more  completely  than  we  have  here  been  enabled 


Mapleson,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow  Fellows  of  the 
Society  to  purchase  tickets  for  any  concert  in  the  Albert 
Hall  that  may  be  given  by  him  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  at  a  reduced  rate,  on  production  of  their  tickets 
at  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

•  Our  contemporary,   the  Gardeners'  Record,  in 

its  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Horticul- 
tural Club,  stales  that  "Mr.  Moore  showed  the 
meeting  a  new,  beautiful,  and  unique  Variegated 
Cineraria,  of  his  own  raising,  which  elicited  from 
the  members  present  the  most  unqualified  remarks  of 
approval,  and  was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  very 
decided  and  most  useful  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
.\bout  one-third  of  the  centre  of  each  leaf  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  light  and  dark  green  colour,  whilst 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  outer  margin  is  white, 
of  a  light  purple  shade.  The  colour  of  the  rtovver  is 
bright  lake,  forming  a  nice  contrast  to  the  rich  foliage. 
As  a  plant  for  house  or  dinner-table  decoration  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  most  desirable  and  useful  acquisition. 
The  under-surface  of  the  foliage  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect  by  gas-light." 


With 


'gard  to  the  suggestions  made  by  cor- 
ur  columns,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
that  some  one  "should  address  himself  to  the  task  of 
collecting  and  tabulating  particulars  as  to  the  Eleva- 
tion at  which  Orchids  Grow  in  their  native 
countries,  and  also  as  to  the  temperature  and  rainfall 
of  the  respective  districts,"  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
following  Table,  from  a  Moulmein  paper,  communicated 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  to  Dr.  Hooker,  showing  the 
comparative  rainfall  (in  inches  and  tenths)  at  Rangoon 
and  Moulmein  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  last : — 
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—  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society, 
paymg  a  subscription  of  four  guineas,  will,  it  appears 
from   an   official   circular   now  before   us,   be  entitled 

receive  gratis  two  non-transferable  season  tickets  for 
the  International  Exhibition  (of  1872),  admitting 

owners  at  all  times  that  the  Exhibition  is  open  to 
the  public.  Subscribers  of  two  guineas  are  entitled  to 
one  such  ticket."     Another  privilege  is  offered  to  the 

iws   of  the    Royal    Horticultural    Society.       Mr. 


stated  that  from  August  i  to  15  the  total 
Moulmein  amounted  to  37.84.    The  heaviest 

record  occurred  on  August  30,  1865,  when 
Moulmein  was  almost  deluged  with  15  inches  of  rain  in 
one  day  !  A  Table,  showing  the  monthly  rainfall  at 
Moulmein  fur  the  past  20  years,  also  accompanies  this 
extract.  From  this  Table  we  learn  that  the  largest  fall 
occurred  in  1S65,  whtn  279  inches  are  recorded  ;  this 
was  made  up  as  follows  :— April,  0.4  in.;  May,  26.74  ; 
June,  51.14  ;  July,  68.35  ;  August,  72.2  ;  September, 
38.7;  October,  12.8;  November,  8.64.  The  average 
yearly  rainfall  in  Moulmein  may  be  set  down  at  about 
216  inches. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Ajr 

during  the  week  ending  November  4  ranged  from  57°.  8 
at  Blackheath  to  49°.  7  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  mean  for 
English  stations  of  54°.2,  and  for  Scottish  of  51°.  5. 
The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  air  ranged 
from  42°.5  at  Manchester  to  32°.9  at  Nottingham, 
with  a  mean  for  the  several  places  in  England  of  38°.  7, 
and  for  those  in  Scotland  of  38°.  3.  The  highest 
Mean  Temperature  was  recorded  at  Manchester, 
viz.,  47°.9,  and  the  lowest  (43°.8)  at  Edinburgh. 
This  week  the  mean  temperatures  were,  as  a 
rule,  higher  at  the  English  stations  than  at  the 
Scottish,  the  mean  for  the  former  being  46°.  5,  and 
for  the  latter  45°.  2.     Rain  is  recorded  as  having  fallen 

11  stations  on  one  day  or  another  during  the  week, 
,  as  was  observed  last  week,  heavier  in  the  northern 
country  than  in  the  southern.  The  greatest  fall  in 
England  was  0.98  inch  at  Bradford,  and  in  Scotland 
I. II  inch  at  Greenock.  The  mean  fall  for  the  English 
stations  amounted  to  0.39  inch,  and  for  the  Scottish 
0.75  inch.     (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1459.) 

A  series  of  photographs  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Linnean  Relics  has  been  recently  issued  in 
Sweden,  and  copies  are,  we  believe,  to  be  procured  in 
London.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  these  plates, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  naturalists  and  gar- 
deners. The  photographs  themselves  are  excellent,  and 
the  series  forms  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  naturalist.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  of  Gothenburgh,  Sweden,  for  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  them.  A  similar  series  was  exhibited 
some  months  since  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  is,  we  believe,  deposited  in  the 

"  Plates  I  and  2  portray  the  marble  statue  of  Linnii, 
erected  in  the  botanical  garden,  seen  from  different  points 
of  view  :  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Upsala 
students,  who,  by  contributions  raised  each  term,  collected 
the  means  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  statue  is  the 
work  of  our  renowned  Bystrom. 

"  Plate  3.— The  botanical  garden  with  the  entrance  to 
the  bolanical  lecture-room,  where  the  statue  erected  by 
the  students  of  LIpsala  stands.  This  garden,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Upsala  Castle,  was  by  King 
Gustavus  III.  attached  to  LinnE's  professional  chair. 

an  acknowledgment  of  his  vast  services  to  science  and 

his  country. 

"Plate  4  deUneates  Llnn£'s  dwelling-house  in  the  town, 
uated  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  old  botanical 
garden.  It  is  still  preserved  in  unaltered  condition,  but 
relics  of  LiNNfi. 
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"Plate  5  shows  the  old  Linnean  garden,  in  which 
LiNNf.  made  his  observations.  The  aspect  of  this  garden 
with  its  small  and  humble  greenhouses,  is  upon  the  whole 
very  well  preserved,  but  the  inner  arrangements  have  been 
changed  by  the  removal  of  the  hedges,  the  transforming 
of  the  flower-beds  itlto  grass-plats  and  filling  up  of  the 

' '  As  the  old  garden  was  situated  in  a  low  and  swampy 
tract,  the  new  one  has  been  formed  in  a  higher  locality,  to 
the  south  of  the  town.  But  the  old  garden  still  retains 
its  historical  interest :  trees  are  there  shown,  planted  by 
the  hand  of  LiNNfi. 

"  At  present  it  is  let  out  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
students  of  the  East-Gotland  Nation  (Gens). 

"  Plate  6  is  a  view  of  Upsala  Cathedral,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  LiNNfi  are  deposited.  This  magnificent  edifice 
is  also  considered  as  an  architectural  monument  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  men 
celebrated  m  the  liistory  of  Sweden. 

"  Plate  7. — LlNN^'s  monument  erected  in  the  old 
baronial  chantry  of  the  Baners  in  Upsala  Cathedral,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  ;  'Carolav.  LinnS  Botanicorum 
principi  Amici  et  discipuU  MDCCXCVII.'  Outside  the 
chantry,  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  is  the  stone  that  covers 
the  grave  in  which  LiNNfi  and  his  only  son  and  successor, 
together  with  his  wife,  repose,  and  on  which  are  the 
following  words :  ■  Ossa  Caroli  v.  LinSS,  equ.  aur. 
marito  optimo  filio  unico  Carolo  v.  Linn£  patris 
successori  et  sibi  Elisabeth  Mor.ea.' 

'■  Plate  8  represents  LlNNES  country  seat,  Hammarby, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Danmark,  five  English  miles  from 
Upsala. 

'  The  main  building  has  been  presented  unchanged,  not 
only  externally,  but  in  some  measure  also  as  regards  the 
division  of  the  interior  into  rooms,  but  the  surrounding 
houses  have  in  part  been  rebuilt. 

"  Here  it  was  that  Linn£  spent  the  summer  moiiths, 
here  his  most  important  works  were  written  ;  and  hither 
he  was  often  accompanied  by  his  pupils,  who  desired  to 
profit  by  his  instruction  during  the  summer. 

"  At  Hammarby  Linne  had  laid  out  his  own  botanical 
garden,  in  which  he  chiefly  cultivated  Siberian  plants. 
Now  it  is  a  wilderness,  but  still  a  few  decennia  ago  several 
plants  were  remaining  that  had  been  there  in  the  time  of 
the  great  naturalist.  Even  to  this  day  one  may  see 
Senipervivum  globiferum,  Crepis  sibirica,  Asarum,  and 
some  others. 

Plates  9  and  10  represent  two  rooms  (Linn£'s  study  and 
bed-chamber)  at  Hammarby,  preserved  in  the 'same  con- 
dition as  in  LiNN'fc's  time,  together  with  sundry  instru- 
ments and  pieces  of  furniture  used  by  him. 

"  Plate  II  gives  us  a  view  of  Linn^"s  museum,  situated 
on  a  hill  above  Hammarby,  surrounded  by  a  Pine  wood, 
and  thus  protected  from  fire.  Here  Linne  also  gave 
lectures  to  the  multitude  of  pupils  who  there  gathered 
round  him  during  the  vacations.  Now  it  is  deserted,  but 
as  regards  its  e.\terior  it  is  unaltered. 

"  Plate  12.— A  portrait  of  Linn£  at  the  age  of  40, 
together  with  sundry  articles  belonging  to  him,  e.g.,  his 
doctor's  hat,  his  walking-stick,  his  easy  chair,  together 
with  tea-cups  on  which  the  '  Linnasa '  is  represented, 
and  which  belonged  to  a  service  which  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers in  Holland  had  caused  to  be  manufactured 
especially  for  him  in  the  far  distant  empire  of  China. 

"  Plate  13  is  a  portrait  of  Linn£  after  an  original 
picture  (by  Roslin),  which  Linn£  himself  declared  to  be 
the  best  among  his  portraits  ;  there  are,  it  is  true,  more 
portraits  of  LlNNlt  pubHshed,  but  they  are  generally  not 
successful. 

"  Plate  14. — One  of  LiNNIt's  letters,  one  of  the  last 
written  with  his  own  hand,  being  dated  *  1776,  Maji  26,' 
and  accordingly  written  during  the  period  of  his  last 
illness  and  bodily  weakness,  one  year  and  seven  and  a  half 
months  before  his  death  (1778,  Jan.  10). 

"  Plate  13  represents,  on  a  diminished  scale,  but  taken 
from  Nature,  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  that,  by  its 
colours  and  its  exquisite  Vanilla-like  perfume,  enlivens 
the  dark  Pine  woods  of  Sweden,  and  which  has  been  con- 
sidered worthy  to  bear  the  great  naturalist's  name,  and  is 
accordingly  called  Linnaea  borealis.  E.  Fries." 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Oncidium  peliogramm.i,  LindL,  Rchb.  y. 

.Pentapetala  macropetala.)  Paniculatum  :  sepalis  lanceis.  latera- 
llbiis  valde  divarlcatis  ;  tepalis  oblongis  acutis  :  labello  basi 
subhumerato  auriciilis  porreclis,  isthrao  sensim  attenuato 
portione  antica  reitiformi,  lobulosa,  nunc  quadrilobula  ;  callo 
baseos  oblongo  medio  apiculato,  seu  anticetridentato :  columna 
cxalata,  buccis  porrectis,  rostello  porrecto. 

This  plant  has  pale-coloured  flowers,  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Oncidium  Baueri,  with  very  pale  dots  and  a 
similar  bar  over  the  isthmus  of  the  lips.  It  flowered 
with  Director  Linden,  who  obtained  it  from  Chiriqui 
through  Mr.  Wallis.    //.  G.  Rchb.Jil. 
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A  very  interesting  member  of  that  herd  of  odd 
plants  allied  to  Warrea,  Aganisia,  Zygopetalum,  &c. 
The  flowers,  not  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
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Lily  of  the  Valley,  are  while,  with  violet  petals,  and 
violet  tips  and  streiks  on  the  sepals  ;  the  lip  has 
numerous  transverse  violet  bars.  I  am  not  veiy  sure 
what  are  the  results  of  management  on  these  plants. 
From  what  I  have  observed  they  are  not  much  to  be  relied 
upon,  since  they  grow  one  year  well,  while  the  next 
year  they  will  not  do  well  at  all.  Hence  it  appeal's 
they  will  never  be  good  guests  in  our  collections,  but 
will  now  and  then  appear  and  disappear.  There  would 
appear  not  to  be  enough  of  a  bulb  on  these  plants. 
Our  species,  a  very  nice  thing,  which  was  discovered 
in  Peru  by  Mr.  Wallis,  flowered  freely  enough  with 
Mr.  Linden.  I  have  three  dry  spikes  at  hand.  H.  G. 
Rchb.Jil. 

POLYCYCNIS    GRATIOSA,  Endr.,  Rchb.  f. 

Racemo  dellexo  nee  nutante  plurifloro.  rhachi  velutina,  bracteis 

lanceis    acuminatis    dorso    scabriusculis,  ovaria    vehuina    non 


apicilLu 


This  is  a  species  in  the  way  of  Polycycnls  leplda, 
yet  it  appears  very  distinct  by  the  very  short  claw  of  the 
lip  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  same  organ.  *  As  to  the 
size  of  the  flowers  there  are  two  varieties,  the  fairer 
one  reaching  that  of  the  Polycycnis  barbata,  the 
other  minor  one  that  of  the  P.  lepida.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  thing,  discovered  by  M.  Endres  in  Costa  Rica. 
Last  autumn  it  flowered  in  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  H.  G.  Rchb.Jil. 


INDIAN  LORANTHS. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  parasitical  Loranths,  are  taken  from  a  paper 
of  Mr.  Scott's,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  .Society  of  India."  'We  insert  them 
here,  in  the  hope  that,  some  day  or  other,  some  zealous 
experimentalist  will  be  able  to  hit  upon  a  plan  of  cul- 
tivating these  splendid  plants.  To  such  experimen- 
talists Mr.  Scott's  hints  are  very  suggestive. 

'■  It  is  generally  believed  that  as  the  Mistletos  have  an 
independent  eliminating  power,  these  qualities  will  be  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  by,  or  partake  of,  the  qualities 
of  their  foster-parent.  As  opposed  to  this  view,  I  may 
here  give  the  following  quotation  from  Balfour's  '  Cyclo- 
paedia of  India, '  under  Viscum  monoicum,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  plant  referred  to  :— '  In  1837,  Lieu- 
tenant Kittoe,  then  with  his  regiment  at  Cuttack,  received 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  parasite  on  the  Nux 
vomica  trees,  to  which  extraordinary  medicinal  powers 
were  attributed  by  the  natives.  They  called  it  Kuchila-ke- 
multmg,  held  it  to  be  an  extremely  powerful  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  in  small  doses,  and  they  used  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  agues  and  rheumatism.  Lieutenant  Kittoe  having 
procured  specimens  of  the  leaves,  sent  them  to  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  for  experiment.  Given  in  three  grain 
doses  to  dogs  and  kids,  tetanic  spasms  set  in,  in  the 
course  of  from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  re- 
curring at  intervals,  and  proving  fatal  by  fixing  the 
diaphragm,  and  causing  asphyxia.'  These  results,  re- 
markable though  they  undoubtedly  are,  have  not  been 
quoted  in  any  of  the  class-books  on  Botany,  or  Florae 
Medicce,  which  I  have  seen,  and  probably  require  confir- 
mation, in  case  of  any  mistake  in  the  kind  of  Jeaves 
actually  submitted  for  examination.  From  the  above 
statement.  Lieutenant  Kittoe  had  never  seen  the  plant 
growing,  but  had  only  heard  from  the  natives  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  parasite,  and  been  furnished  with 
leaves  only  (not  improbably  in  a  dry  state)  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  plant.  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  the  natives  do  not  usually  distinguish  parasites  from 
epiphytes,  so  that  considering  the  innocuous  qualities  of 
all  the  known  plants  of  the  order,  there  is  a  pardonable 
suspicion  of  the  plant  in  question  having  other  than  an 
analogical  relationship  to  Mistletos.  I  have  looked  in 
vain  on  all  the  trees  of  Nux  vomica  which  I  have  seen  for 
Loranthi,  but  have  never  found  them  fostering  one,  even 
though  surrounded  by  other  kinds,  truly  overburdened." 

Mr.  Scott  describes  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
seed,  its  germination,  the  manner  in  which  the  root 
penetrates  the  bark,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"A  simultaneous  growth  is  afterwards  maintained 
between  the  parasite  and  prey,  and  the  consequent  result 
is  the  imbedding  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  former  in  the 
subsequently  formed  woody  layers  of  the  latter.  The 
cambium  tissue  of  both  being  thus  on  the  same  plane 
and  in  close  contact,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  they 
never,  as  I  believe,  effect  with  each  other  anything  ap- 
proaching a  permanent  organic  union  ;  and  thus  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  parasitism  in  the  Loranthus  and  their  allies, 
as  probably  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  immediate  contact  of  the  cellular 
regions  of  parasite  and  prey.  I  am  aware  that  the  phy- 
siological relations  of  parasitic  Loranthi  have  been 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  scion  and  stock  in  grafting  ; 
this  is  a  mistake,  they  are  essentially  distinct,  the  relations 
of  the  parasite  and  the  prey  being  strictly  analogous  to 
the  latter  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  indi- 
viduality—organically and  physically— being  equally  as 
complete ;  and  thus  we  find  the  stems  of  the  Loranthi 
forming  snags  in  the  branches  in  which  they  have  been 
imbedded :  a  somewhat  remarkable  result  when  we 
reflect  on  the  interconnexion  of  their  respective  cambium 
regions.  This  view  is,  I  am  aware,  opposed  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Unger  and  others,  who  consider  the  inoscula- 
tion of  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  parasite  and  its  prey  an 
essential  condition  of  all  cases  of  parisitism.  I  quote 
from  Dr.  Harley,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  '  Para- 
sitism of  the  Mistleto '  (see  Transactions  of  the  Linn^ean 


Society,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  183)  :  'In  fig.  17,  tab.  iii.,  he  has 
represented  the  scalariform  ducts  of  the  extremity  of  the 
root-substance  of  Viscum  regularly  opposed  to,  and 
directly  inosculating  with,  the  dotted  vessels  of  Crataegus, 
and  opposed  to  none  other  of  its  tissues.'  A  similar  view 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Adolphe  Pitra,  in  the 
'  Botanical  Zeitung  '  for  i86t,  and  in  the  figure  he  repre* 
sents  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  foster-plant  curving 
towards  the  sides  of  the  roots  against  which  their  extre  . 
mities  abut  at  various  angles.  Dr.  Harley,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  pro- 
duced by  the  absorption  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
about  the  angles  of  convergence  or  of  divergence,  in  the 
extension  of  the  root  in  these  directions,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  independent  of  any  tendency  to  inosculation  of  the 
ducts.  Though  Dr.  Harley  thus  opposes  the  inosculation 
of  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  parasite  and  its  foster-parent, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  a  confluence  does 
take  place  in  the  cellular  system,  and  that,  indeed,  this 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  parasitism  of  the  Mistleto. 
Thus,  in  his  remarks  on  the  cortical  systems  of  the  two 
plants,  he  says  that  '  the  growth  of  the  Mistleto  causes 
great  thickening  of  the  bark  in  its  vicinity,  and  its  older 
layers  are  pushed  outwards  and  cracked  by  the  distending 
base  of  the  parasite,  and  thus  a  superficial  appearance  of 
necrosis   is  produced  ;   but  on  closer  examination,  it   is 

found  that  the  youngci  layers  of  tho  bark  arc  in  inti- 
mate living  contact  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the 
bark  of  Viscum.  The  contiguous  margins  of  the  barks  are 
mutually  levelled — that  of  the  Mistleto  at  the  expense  of 
its  outer  surface,  that  of  the  nourishing  plant  at  the 
expense  of  its  inner  surface  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  parasite 
is  received  within,  and  thus  shortly  invaginated  by  the 
bark  of  the  nourishing  plant.  At  the  surface,  and  for  some 
little  distance  inwards,  the  barks  are  often  separated  by  a 
little  chink  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  union  between  the  dead 
outer  layers  of  the  barks  ;  but  more  internally  they  form  a 
continuous  living  stratum,  covering  over  the  smooth  line 
of  junction  the  wood  of  the  two  plants,  and  thus  the  un- 
interrupted circulation  of  the  sap  through  both  is  secured.' 
.Ag.-iin,  he  states  that  'the  young  roots  of  the  Mistleto 
and  the  bark  of  the  nourishing  plant  live  contiguously  in 
organic  union  with  each  other.'  My  observations  on  the 
relations  of  the  cellular  systems  of  the  two  plants  differ 
from  Dr.  Harley's  ;  though  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  Dr.  Harley's  have  reference  to  the  Viscum  album, 
whereas  mine  have  been  made  on  Loranthus  buddleoides, 
L.  longiflorus  and  Elytranthe  globosus.  I  have  particu- 
larly examined  these  relations  under  lenses  of  150  to  300 
diameters,  in  both  milky  and  limpid  juiced  plants,  as  also 
in  that  of  the  gamboge-coloured  Xanthochymus  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  two  cellular  systems  rarely,  if  ever, 
form  true  inosculations  :  the  two  tissues,  though  closely 
applied  to  each  other,  seem  to  me  to  preserve  their  indi-_ 
vidualitv,  and  are  in  most  cases  separable  without  mutila- 
tion of  'the  parts,  which  could  of  course  not  be  effected  in 
a  living  and  organically  united  tissue." 

■With  reference  to  Dr.  Harley's  theory,  according 
to  which  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  medullary  rays  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  parasite,  Mr.  Scott  observes — 

"  In  all  my  observations  on  Loranthi,  the  relations 
between  the  medullary  rays  and  the  secondary  roots  in 
any  infected  branch  are  decidedly  casual ;  and  the  paral- 
lelism that  may  exist  between  them  is  but  a  natural  result 
of  the  mode  of  development  of  their  rhizomes.  Thus,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  theory  that  '  other  conditions  being 
equally  favourable,  the  size  and  number  of  the  medullary 
rays  is  the  chief  cause  which  determine  in  any  given  case 
the  attachment  of  the  Mistleto  '  is  untenable. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  habit  and 
chemical  qualities  of  the  bark  of  plants  chiefly  determine 
their  relations  to  the  Loranthi,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing observations.  First,  habit :  trees  of  compact  habit 
and  heavy  evergreen  foliage,  as.  some  of  our  Magnolias, 
Guatteria,  Garcinia,  Nepheliulii,  Jambosa,  Diospyros, 
Artocarpi,  Putranjiva,  &c.,  are  all  unsuited  to  the 
Loranthi,  and  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
above.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  strictly  the  Loranthi, 
when  seen  on  healthy  specimens  of  any  of  the  heavier  ■ 
foliaged  species  of  the  above  genera,  are  confined  to  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  There  they  live  and  flourish, 
only  so  long  as  they  can  extend  apace  with  the  lengthen- 
ing shoots  ;  failing  this,  as  they  become  enveloped  in  the 
dense  foliage,  their  vigour  fails  them,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  die  out.  Secondly,  heavy-foliaged  deciduous  trees 
are  also  generally  unfavourable,  partly  owing  to  the  dry, 
scaly  nature  of  the  bark,  the  loss  of  foliage  in  the  cold  and 
hot  season,  and  the  heavy  shade  afforded  throughout  the 
rains.  It  is  thus  as  I  believe  that  we  rarely  find  Loranthi 
on  several  of  the  species  of  the  following  genera ;  Dillenia, 
Flacourtia,  Salmalia,  Sterculia,  Schleichera,  Melicocca, 
Spondias,  Erythrina,  Terminaha,  Nauclea,  &c.  Again, 
dry  and  thick-barked  species,  as  Eucalypti  and  Melaleuca 
of  various  sorts,  Adansonia,  Xanthoxylon,  Ailantus, 
Poupartia,  Bosweliia,  Balsamodendron,  various  Araliaceae, 
&c.,  are  all  unfavourable  ;  and  though  I  have  frequently 
found  seedlings  on  some  of  them,  I  have  rarely  found 
Ihein  supporting  old  plants :  the  seedlings  generally  dying 
ere  their  roots  can  penetrate  and  draw  support  from  the 
inner  layers  of  bark.  I  find  also  that  trees  whose  bark  has 
acrid,  bitter,  or  astringent  qualities,  whether  limpid  or 
milky  juiced,  are  but  httle  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Loranthi, 
and  the  less  so  as  these  ciualities  become  the  more  pro- 
nounced. Thus  :  on  Melia  Azadirachta,  with  a  nauseous 
and  bitter  bark,  we  never  find  a  Loranthus  ;  whereas  on 
that  of  the  bl.inder  Melia  composita  and  sempervirens 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  the  specimens  ot 
the  following  genera,  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
here,  I  have  never  seen  a  single  plant  of  Loranthus  estab- 
lish itself,  though  all  are  more  or  less  in  proximity  to 
other  trees  bearing  them,  rhese  are :— Ochna,  Brucea, 
Simaruba,  .•'iverrhoa,  Rhamuus,  Cx-salpinia,  H,emato.xy- 
lon,  .Acacia  Catechu  and  .-V.  arabica,  Lebidibia,  Hymeno- 
dictyon,  Ilex  paraguayensis,  all  of  our  Apocynaceae  (with 
the  exception  of  Nerium),  Loganiacea;,  and  Emblica,  &c. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  tiie  Mistleto  on  the  Oak  is  pro- 
bably largely  due  to  the  astringent  qualities  in  the  bark  of 
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the  latter,  and  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Elms,  Chestnuts, 
and  others,  from  the  heavy  foliage  which  shrouds  them  in 
the  growing  season,  and  drops  to  expose  their  unripened 
shoots  to  a  winter's  rigour.  Again,  those  with  a  resinous 
juice,  as  the  Dipterocarpi  generally,  the  Canariums,  inany 
of  the  Guttiferse,  Melanorrhcca  usilatissima,  Piscidia, 
Schinus  Molle,  Semecarpus,  Styrax,  and  others,  are  not  at 
all  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasitic  Loranthi,  and 
indeed  I  have  never  found  specimens  on  any  of  them  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens  here.  On  the  other  hand,  light  airy 
fo!i.aged  trees,  with  a  bland,  limpid,  or  milky  juice,  and  a 
soft,  thinnish,  coarse-textured  bark,  are  all  especially 
liable  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Loranthi. 
[To  6^-  Continued.) 


KEELE  HALL   GARDENS. 


For  picturesque  arrangeinent,  as  well  as  for  com- 
pleteness, Keele  Hall  is  a  ir.ost  enjoyable  place  for  a 
horticulturist  to  visit.     Its  position,  its  surroundings  of 

woodland,  hill,  and  dale,  its  pleasant  grounds,  excel-  I  walk,  and  reached  by 
lenily  kept,  with  many  charming  and  unique  features  ,  steps.  The  various  beds  in  thegarden 
met  with  here  and  there,  constitute  it  one  of  those  fine  '  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  and  Irish  Yews  are 
pltces,  the  which,  while  they  excite  the  envy  of  Conli-  dotted  about  also.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  a 
neulal  visitors,  are  at  once  the  glory  and  the  boast  of   handsome   stone    fountain,    and   on   either  side    such 


overhung  by  trees  on  both  sides,  and  with  an  under- 
growth of  Hemlock  Spruce  hanging  down  over  the 
sides.  Yews,  Rhododendron  ponticum,  British  Ferns, 
Ivy,  &c.  The  common  Ferns  grow  out  of  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  with  native  luxuriance  ;  and  this  passage, 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  is  always  deliciously 
cool  and  inviting.  The  mansion  can  also  be  reached, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  stable-yard,  by  means  of  a 
winding  path,  with  fine  pyramidal  Hollies  on  either 
side,  overtopped  in  their  turn  by  tall  trees,  and  with  a 
free  growth  of  Laurels  and  other  evergreen  shrubs 
beneath.  The  mansion  is  quite  new,  and  is  a  square 
solid  superstructure,  built  of  the  native  stone  of  the 
district.  That  used  for  the  facings  was  brought  from 
Hillington,  near  to  Alton  Towers.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1855,  and  the  gables  are  in  true 
Elizabethan  style.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  sunken 
garden,  as  seen  in  the  figure  opposite  (fig.  314),  which 
is  separated  from  the  mansion  only  by  an  open  terrace 
of  a  descending  flight  of 


Old    Englond 

of  Keele,  for  there  is  so  much 
of  variety  in  its  manifold  fea- 
tures that  chill  monotony  is 
far  re  moved.  "  The  bounties 
and  tendernesses  "  of  Nature 
are  there  in  rich  profusion, 
and  there  are  also  touches  of 
wild,  and  even  nigged,  out- 

Keele  wants  to  be  seen  in 
the  spring,  when  rolling 
wave  after  wave  of  green — 
every  shade  of  green,  too — 
comes  stealing  over  the  mass 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  under- 
wood, and  soft,  balmy  days 
are  reversing  the  wrong  done 
by  winter  ;  when  huge  tree- 
like examples  of  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum  are  aglow 
with  tints  that  gleam  and 
glisten  in  the  sun  ;  and  many 


kindred  trees,  peep  out  from 
the  dense  undergrowth  of 
shrubbery,  and  light  up  sun- 
dry nooks  and  woodland 
ways  ;  or  in  the  full  glow 
of  summer,  when  the  sweet 
sunlight  falls  in  silvery  bright- 
ness over  all  the  land,  and 
mellows  the  landscape  — 
when  Nature  presents  herself 
laden  with  the  teeming  wealth 
of  li.irvest  yet  unreaped,  of 
clii-ering  fruits  and  lonely 
flowers. 

i'l  ere  is  one  defect  about 
Ki't — it  is  too  much  shut 
in  by  outlying  belts  of  wood- 
la'id.  Outside  these  limita- 
tions— not  to  be  too  hastily 
denounced,  notwithstanding, 
for  it  is  right  and  fitting 
that  we  be  conservative  of 
our  wood-crowned  heights — 
there  lie  magnificent  stretches 
of  vision — 

"Scenes  so  fair. 
Of  stream,  and  vale,  and  hill, 
and  flocks,  and  herds," 
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that  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose 
them.     The  Rev.  W.  Sneyd 

has  already  opened  up  charming  vistas  at  a  few  points, 
where  grand  natural  pictures  can  be  seen  through  the 
"  skyed  loops  of  shady  leaves  ;  "  and  as  the  undoubted 
advantage  of  doing  this  presents  itself,  more  openings 
will  probably  be  made  in  the  dense  growth  of  the  trees 
that  are  everywhere  present. 

Keele  Hall  being  close  to  that  busy  commercial 
centre,  the  Staflbrdshire  Potteries,  can  be  reached  by 
rail  from  three  dilTerent  points,  viz.,  Keele  Hall 
Station,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  Whitmore,  on  the 
North-Western  Railway.  It  is  by  the  latter  that  any  one 
visiting  the  Hall  should  approach  it,  the  route  being 
through  an  avenue  of  great  beauty.  The  view  south- 
wards, from  a  handsome  gateway  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  stable-yard,  is  supported  by  fine  specimens  of 
pyramidal  Hollies  on  either  side,  and  then  there 
stretches  away  for  a  considerable  distance  an  avenue 
of  fine  young  Sweet  Chestnuts.  From  the  stable 
entrance  the  road  dips  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
then  rises  again.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very 
striking,  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  range  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country.  The  road  passes  through 
the  stable-yard,  and  on  leaving  it,  by  a  ravine  exca- 
vated out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  and  passing  under  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  in  the  pleasure-grounds  above, 
is  continued  on  to  the  mansion  in  the  form  of  a  bold 
sweep,  which  passes  under  a  grove  of  Beeches  and 
Sycamores.    The  ravine  is  20  feet  in  depth,   and  is 


rarely  met  with.  Beyond  these  stretches  away  in  a 
gentle  declivity  a  rich  grassy  sward,  and  about  it  are 
planted  very  fine  specimens  of  pyramidal  Y'ews,  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  &c.  Much  more  steeply  the  ground  slopes 
away  from  the  mansion  on  the  east  side.  It  is  a  soft 
green  sward,  on  which  are  set  down  beds  of  flowering 
shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  masses  of 
various  coloured  Belgian  Azaleas,  that  are  very  fine  in 
the  spring  months,  &c.,  with  specimen  ornamental 
and  Coniferous  trees  beyond. 

From  this  point  are  obtained  fine  views  of  wood- 
land, overlooking  Trentham  and  Barlaston  Halls.  On 
the  left,  and  to  a  great  extent  hidden  from  view  by  the 
umbrageous  branches  of  thriving  trees,  lies  a  sheet  of 
ornamental  water,  behind  which  is  a  thickly  wooded 
tract  ;  and  further  on  lies  Springpool  Wood,  covering 
a  considerable  space,  and  extending  a  long  distance. 
Semi-wild  woodland  walks  traverse  these  woods,  and 
are  lined  with  countless  numbers  of  Rhododendron 
ponticum  that  thrive  here  with  great  luxuriance.  This 
and  the  Hemlock  Spruce  line  the  sloping  banks  on 
either  side  of  a  natural  valley,  with  water  along  the 
bottom — sometimes  only  a  narrow  running  stream, 
onally  widening  out  to  a  large  pool.     Every 


ways,— the  vernal  Squill,  the  wood  Anemone,  Prim- 
roses, Cowslips,  a  wild  Allium  growing  in  huge 
masses  crowned  with  numberless  white  flowers  (but  a 
thing  to  be  kept  on  the  leeward  side  of  one's  track), 
and  others  can  be  seen  here,  growing  unchecked  amid 
the  quiet  of  the  woods.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pool  from  the  house  there  is  a  nice  piece  of  artificial 
rockwork  and  waterfall,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  obtained 
from  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  partly  so  on  the 
east ;  huge  Beeches  and  other  trees  serve  as  screens 
from  the  rude  winds  that  come  from  these  quartei-s,  and 
beneath  the  trees,  in  one  or  two  places,  a  piece  of 
artificial  rockery  has  been  thrown  up,  that  comes  into 
the  panorama  with  excellent  effect. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  gardener's 
residence,  which  forms  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  stables  are  a  part.  Mr. 
William  Hill,  the  gardener  at  Keele  Hall,  has  made 
the  place  famous  for  the  high  class  quality  of  the  Grapes 
he  has  grown  there  in  times  past.  He  is  not  less 
successful  now  that  he  has  retired  with  the  laurels  he  so 
worthily  won.  He  has  been  many  years  at  Keele,  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  late  and  preset  t 
s  well  as  the  kindly  regard  of 
many  brother  gardeners  the 
country  through.  In  such  a 
cott.age  as  the  one  he  occu- 
pies, so  charmingly  situated 
and  fitted  up,  and  finished 
with  such  unobtrusive  ele- 
gance, one  could  wish  to 
spend  the  decline  of  life, 
softly  sinking  down  in  age 
to  the  quiet  sleep  of  the 
grave.  Before  it  lies  stretched 
out  three  oblong  gardens, 
two  of  them  walled  in,  and 
known  as  the  upper  and 
lower  kitchen  gardens,  and 
in  these  are  contained  the 
glass  structures.  A  central 
walk  runs  longitudinally 
through  each  garden,  till  the 
third  is  reached.  It  is  here 
the  descriptive  account  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  will  be 
resumed,  leaving  the  glass 
structures  and  the  kitchen 
gardens  (which  are  full  of 
interest)  for  a  later  paper. 

Passing  from  the  second 
oblong  garden  in  a  westerly 
direction,  admittance  is 
gained  to  a  third  by  means 
of  a  leafy  archway,  under 
the  shade  of  splendid  Beeches 
and  other  trees  ;  and  here  is 
an  orchard,  and  also  a  losary, 
with  other  features.  A  broad 
turf  walk,  8  feet  in  width, 
and  about  160  yards  in 
length,  runs  throughout  it, 
and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance there  is  a  broad  ribbon 
border  on  either  side.  These 
borders  are  very  effective 
indeed  during  the  summer 
months.  They  were  planted 
thus  :— At  back.  Hollyhocks 
and  Tritoma  Uvaria  alter- 
nately, the  latter  fine  plants 
but  showing  the  scathing 
effects  of  the  severe  winter  ; 
next,  the  purple  Zelinda 
Dahlia  ;  then  double  white 
Feverfew,  one  of  the  best 
white      flowering      bedding 

StellaNosegay  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa,  and  an  outer  margin  of  Ceras- 
tium.  Right  and  left  was  a  fruit  garden  containing 
pyramidal  Pears  and  Apples  ;  then,  passing  on,  came 
a  rosary  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  having  as  a  centre 
a  huge  conically  trained  Yew,  and  round  this  a  series  of 
girdles  divided  into  segments,  each  about  3  feet  in 
width,  edged  either  with  Yew,  Cotoneaster,  or  Box, 
with  narrow  circular  gravel  walks  between  each  girdle. 
Outside  this  was  a  flower  border,  backed  up  by  a  ring  of 
standard  and  dwarf  Roses.  Then  another  divison,  form- 
ing fruit  gardens  right  and  left.  The  ribbon  border  here 
diverges  to  the  right  and  left,  and,  taking  a  transverse 
direction,  is  continued  till  the  sides  of  the  garden  are 
reached.  Next  comes  one  of  the  features  of  Keele,  viz., 
a  splendid  avenue  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  20  yards  in  width, 
the  specimens  planted  on  a  fine  piece  of  closely-shaven 
turf;  there  are  12  trees  in  each  line,  planted  about 
24  feet  apart ;  the  length  of  the  avenue  being  about 
100  yards.  The  specimens,  which  were  all  of  hand- 
some proportions  and  well  furnished,  averaged  in 
height  30  feet.  In  the  first  flush  of  their  early  growth 
they  might  have  been  likened  to  fountains  of  living 
liquid  green.  Looking  down  this  avenue,  a  magni- 
ficent vista   is  opened   out,  and  the  visitor  can  look 


especially  where  the  trees  are  thickest,  the  ,  away  for  miles  over  a  fertile  country  on  to  the  splendid 
Hemlock  Spruce  luxuriates  ;  moisture  and  shade  it  has  I  woodlands  of  Shropshire.  Next  the  avenue  of  Deodars 
in  abundance,  and  it  flourishes  with  unwonted  vigour.  I  ran  a  Holly  hedge  in  the  same  direction,  and  between 
Spring  flowers  innumerable   light  up  these  woodland  '  this  and  an  avenue  of  Limes,  kept  very  closely  clipped 
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because  planted  so  closely  together,  were  a  number  of 
flower  beds,  mainly  oblong  in  shape,  and  planted  with 
Stocks,  Asters,  Lavender,  Honeysuckle,  Cabbage 
Roses,  Moss  and  old  Provence  Roses,  Clove  Carna- 
tions, &c.,  from  which  to  obtain  supplies  of  cut  flowers. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  this  garden,  westward,  there  is 
a  Holly  hedge,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  it 
and  the  Park ;  and  between  the  Limes  and  this  hedge, 
which  is  kept  well  clipped,  was  a  promenade  on  the 
turf,  running  parallel  with  the  Cedar  avenue,  and 
shaded  by  the  Limes.  The  northern  boundary  of  this 
garden,  parallel  with  the  broad  turf  walk  between  the 
ribbon  borders,  is  a  magnificent  Holly  hedge,  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  it  a  broad  gravel  walk.  This  hedge 
is  an  arboreal  wonder,  and  when  it  was  planted  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture,  but  it  is  supposed  quite  100  years 
ago.  In  length  it  is  200  yards,  height  25  feet ;  it  is 
20  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  8  feet  at  the  top. 
It  is  kept  closely  clipped,  and  in  appearance  looks  like 
a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  or  a  powerful  breakwater. 
One  could  almost  walk  on  the  top  of  it,  so  dense  is  the 
growth ;  and  at  all  parts  it  is  like  a  compact  fortress  wall. 
The  opposite  view  (fig.  313)  gives  this  magnificent 
hedge  as  looked  at  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Cedrus  Deodara 
avenue  can  be  seen  on  the 
right.  Rather  more  than 
half  way  down  the  walk  seen 
in   the   view,    the    hedge    is  ■^- 

carried  across  it  in  the  form  _^- 

of    an    archway,    which     is  ''-^^— 

25  feet  in  height.  The  an- 
nexed view  of  the  hedge  (fig. 
315),  taken  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  garden, 
brings  out  more  fully  the 
outline  of  the  archway.  This 
hedge  is  a  most  efiectual 
screen  from  the  northern 
blasts,  and  Mr.  Hill  stated 
that  during  the  winter  months 
hundreds  of  small  birds  make 
it  a  roosting  place.  The  girth 
of  the  stems  of  some  of  these 
Hollies  equals  that  of  the 
trunks  of  the  Beech,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  is  requi- 
site to  keep  the  hedge  nicely 
clipped  and  trimmed. 

At  the  end  of  the  walk, 
and  just  at  that  point  from 
which  the  first  view  is  taken, 
there  is  a  handsome  pair  of 
gates,  which  open  into  the 
park,  and  close  by,  inserted 
in  the  Holly  hedge,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the 
promenade  under  the   Lime 


generations.  There  is  a  line  of  these  Chestnuts  on  the  vistas  could  be  opened  up  by  thinning  the  trees,  some 
left  hand  ;  on  the  right,  a  corresponding  line  of  Scotch  of  which  could  be  well  spared,  as  they  are  planted 
Firs,  also  of  great  age,  with  huge    trunks   that  must  '  very  thickly. 

represent  the  growth  of  many,  many  years,  and  with  I  Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading 
heads  towering  aloft  above  the  trees  that  surround  |  features  of  Keele  Hall.  But  no  visitor  should  go  there 
them.  On  either  side,  at  their  feet,  are  Rhododendrons,  without  walking  through  the  pleasant  village  of  Keele, 
Hollies,  &c.  A  broad  grassy  walk  runs  beneath  these  \  where  the  tasteful  cottage  residences  remind  one  of 
trees,  a  spacious  and  most  pleasant  promenade— a  truly      '"         ' '  .  .        .      .       - 

delightful  spot  to  lounge  in,  and  hold  communion  with 
the  visible  forms  of  Nature — 


"When  winter  storms  have  ceased  to  chide, 
And  all  the  new-leaved  woods,  resounding  wide, 
Id  hymns  upon  the  scented  air ; " 


Send 
or  when  the 


kirtmg  t 


glory  over  the  western 
ve. 

walk 


grove  on  the  left,  we  strike  into 
through  the  pleasure  ground,  and  find  ourselves 
handsome  specimen  Coniferous  trees,  such  as  Cedrus 
Deodara,  Araucaria  imbricata,  &c.  Specially  noticeable 
are  the  really  grand  specimens  of  the  large-leaved  Ilex 
Aquifolium  Hodginsii,  very  tall  and  splendidly  furnished. 
The  examples  of  this  Holly,  met  with  all  over  the 
pleasure  grounds,  are  an  admirable  feature  at  Kcclc. 
Fine  old  Sycamores  come  in  at  this  point,  and  near 


ilia  residences  about  the  suburbs  of  a  well-l 
The  handsome  new  church  well  repays  an  inspection. 
It  stands  a  monument  to  attest  the  generosity  and  the 
piety  of  a  fine  example  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man—the late  Ralph  Sneyd,  of  Keele  Hall.  V. 


quite 


uque 


mer-house,the  walls  of  wh  ch 
are  lined  with  handsomely 
designed  examples  of  Mm 
ton's  tiles. 

From  this  point,  passing 
along  by  the  broad  walk 
under  the  Holly  hedge,  there 
is  reached  at  the  north-east 
end  of  it  a  small  circular 
garden,   surrounding  a  thick 


reception  of  statuary,  and 
with  marble  busts  on  tall 
pedestals.  The  centre  is  oc 
cupied     by     a     raised     turf 

mound,  surmounted  by  sta  ^  '        •''■' 

tuary,  with  wedge- shaped, 
beds  cut  in  the  sloping  banks  I 

and  round  these,  on  the  ground  level,  a  girdle  of 
circular  beds.  Then  passing  through  a  shady  grove, 
with  spreading  Beeches  overhead,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons beneath,  and  on  through  a  pair  of  hand- 
some iron  gates,  a  charming  Italian  garden  is 
reached,  formerly  the  site  of  an  old  bowling-green. 
A  magnificent  grove  of  Beeches  and  other  trees  come 
in  on  the  west  and  north,  with  shrubs  as  an  under- 
growth ;  there  is  a  Yew  hedge  on  the  south,  and  large 
examples  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  and  R.  ponticum 
on  the  east.  Perhaps  the  former  are  among  some  of 
the  finest  to  be  found.  In  the  Rhododendron  bank 
is  placed  a  very  curious  sun-dial. 

Passing  from  the  Italian  garden,  access  is  gained  to 
a  broad  gravel  walk  running    eastwards  towards  the 


hand  ;  on  the  right,  further  fine  examples  of  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum  and  various  ornamental  trees.  We 
give  (fig.  312)  a  view  of  the  vista  formed  by  this  walk. 
A  delightful  repose  prevails  here,  broken  only  by  the 
soft  summer  breeze  fanning  the  trees,  or  the  pleasant 
music  of  singing  birds.  The  far  end  of  this  walk  forms 
a  terrace,  from  which  the  kitchen  garden  can  be 
overlooked.  Running  parallel  with  this  walk,  but  at 
a  higher  elevation,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a 
Chestnut  grove,  containing  some  fine  old  trees  of  great 
age,   their  time-honoured  trunks   memorials    of  past 
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them  other  towermg  Scotch  Firs;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
deep  regret  that  evidences  of  decay  are  appearing  in 
some  of  them.  Close  by  is  a  remarkable  group  of  large 
specimens  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  of  great  height, 
and  there  is  a  good  example  of  the  Fern-leaved  Beech, 
but  the  top  of  the  tree  has  sported  back  to  the  old 
form.  Hard  by  these  is  gained  a  charming  peep  at  a 
piece  of  artificial  work  in  a  secluded  valley,  like  the 
half-dried  course  of  a  mountain  stream.  Round  it  are 
growing  Cedars  covered  with  climbing  Roses,  and  there 
is  a  thick  growth  of  underwood.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
mountain  pass,  and  it  would  form  an  excellent  site  for 
an  alpine  and  rock  garden.  Artificial  walls  formed  of 
stone  surround  it  in  part,  and  in  the  crevices  such 
things  as  Viola  comuta,  London  Pride,  and  other 
things  were  growing  must  luxuriantly.  Then  passing 
from  this  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage,  access 
is  gained  to  a  secluded  garden,  with  rocky  dells 
here  and  there  under  overhanging  trees,  and  a  rustic 
summer-house,  forming  a  most  refreshing  retreat  from 
the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Then,  by  means  of  an 
ascending  path,  the  end  of  the  Chestnut  grove  is 
reached,  hard  by  the  gardener's  residence,  and  the 
visitor  emerges  on  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
kitchen  garden.  From  this  point  fine  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  had  southward, 
were  it  not  that  the  thick  belt  of  trees  on  that  side  of 
the  kitchen  garden  obstructs  the  view.     A  few  fine 


POTATOS. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  well-known  seeds- 
men of  Reading,  recently  lifted  a  large  trial  of  Potatos, 
in  their  trial  ground,  near  Reading.    This  ground  occu- 
pies  a   huge   angle   between   the  Great  Western  and 
South-Eastem  Railways,  and  is  mainly  used  for  select- 
ing  stocks  of  various   agricultural  and  garden  seeds, 
from  which  to  grow  produce  for  general  sale.     Such  a 
trial  ground  as  this  is  not  only  indispensable  to,  but  of 
the  higKcat  value  to  n  large  business  establishment,  and 
at  no  season  of  the  year  is  it  destitute  of  interest.     It 
was  in  this  ground  that  the 
trial    of    Potatos   was  exhi- 
bited. 
I     il^The   soil   having  recently 
been  converted  from  pastuie 
into  arable  land,  and  being 
I     somewhat  stony  and  shallow 
I     in  regard  to  the  surface  soil, 
I     the    Potatos    were    not    so 
j     much  remarkable  for  size  as 
for  general    good    croppirg 
qualities,       moderately-sized 
handsome     tubers,     and     a 
pretty  general  freedom  from 
disease.       To     save     time, 
several  roots  of  each  variety 
included    in   the   trial    were 
lifted,   ready  for   inspection. 
It  may  here   be  stated  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  do  a 
very  large  business   in  seed 
Potatos,    which    are    grown 
for  them    by    neighbouring 
farmers  and  others  ;    and  it 
is    their  invariable    rule    to 
plant   a   line  of  any  variety 
received  from  their  growers  ; 
thus  it  may,    and  does  hap- 
pen, there  may  be    six,    or 
eight,  or  even  more  samples 
of  any  one  variety.      It    was 
noticeable    that    these  -were 
all  of  one  general  excellence 
of  character. 

A  few  odd  sorts  were  at 
first  looked  over.  Among 
these  were  the  Canadian 
Kidney,  which  was  identical 
with  Dawe's  Matchless ; 
Paterson's  White  Kidney, 
which  nearly  resembled  tl.e 
latter,  but  had  a  rather 
stronger  and  stouter  growth  ; 
a  good  early  round  variety, 
not  yet  distributed,  and  pro- 
visionally named  Sutton,s 
Berkshire  Round ;  the  Ram  s^ 
horn  Kidney,  a  somewhat 
mean-looking  Potato,  turned 
up  at  the  ends,  and  leading 
one  to  wonder  why  it  was 
ever  distributed  ;  Erdington 
Monarch,  a  good  Lapstone 
type,  but  producing  many 
round  tubers  ;  Oxfordshire 
Kidney,  a  late  variety,  and  a  good  cropper,  but  with 
very  compact  foliage  ;  and  Golden  Zone,  a  golden- 
foliaged  Regent,  and  a  much  stronger  grower  than 
Golden  Gem. 

Passing  on  now  to  inspect  the  trial  varieties,  which 
came  in  regular  order,  commencing  with  the  earliest, 
the  first  to  challenge  attention  was  Sutton's  Early 
Racehorse,  a  very  good-looking  early  kidney,  said  by 
the  Messrs.  Sutton  to  be  the  very  best  early  kidney 
grown  ;  the  foliage  is  somewhat  curled,  and  the  tubers 
larger  than  the  Early  Ashleaf.  Next  came  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  a  fine  free-cropping  variety,  but  three 
weeks  later  than  Racehorse ;  the  samples  clean  and 
handsome.  Caversham  Defiance  had  a  sort  of  half  Lap- 
stone  shape,  and  was  early,  a  good  cropper,  and  short 
in  the  haulm  ;  Sandringham  Kidney,  a  good  walnut- 
leaved  kidney  type  ;  the  Old  Ashleaf,  cropping  belter 
than  is  generally  seen  ;  Mona's  Ashleaf,  the  tubers 
large  and  good-looking,  a  variety  much  grown  to  give 
an  early  supply  to  the  Liverpool  markets  ;  several 
capital  samples  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  looking  as  nice  as 
anyone  could  desire  to  see  this  variety  ;  some  good 
samples  of  the  American  Rose,  the  tubers  fine  and 
handsome,  and  without  the  coarseness  frequently  ob- 
served in  that  variety  during  the  past  summer  ;  the 
Early  Goodrich,  one  of  the'  best  of  the  American 
varieties,  white  flesh,  and  a  good  cropper  :  this  I'otalo 
many    persons    seem    to     be    much     pleased    with  ; 
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Jackson's  Kidney,  a  sound  early  kidney  of  the  type  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  King  of  Potatos,  a  good  second 
early  variety  that  keeps  well,  being  a  large  cropper, 
and  the  produce  being  round,  fiat,  and  kidney- 
shaped  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  a  coarse  kidney,  but 
yielding  handsome  tubers  ;  Sutton's  Berkshire  Kidney, 
a  seedling,  raised  from  the  Fluke,  a  free  bearing  main- 
crop  variety ;  Haigh's  Kidney,  very  handsome  in 
shape,  and  a  stronger  groover  than  the  Lapstone,  which 
it  much  resembles  ;  Headley's  Nonpareil,  a  handsome 
clear-skinned  Potato,  but  in  the  case  of  the  trial  here 
not  a  heavy  cropper  ;  Golden  Blossomed  Kidney,  much 
recommended  as  a  fine  main-crop  Potato  ;  some  excel- 
lent tubers  of  the  old  Lapstone,  all  handsome  in  appear- 
ance and  very  smooth ;  the  Belgian  Fluke,  a  large 
white  kidney  of  coarse  appearance,  the  foliage  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  that  of  the  Fluke ;  some  good 
samples  of  the  Fluke  and  Red  Ashleaf;  the  Early 
Coldstream,  a  capital  round  variety,  handsome  m 
shape,  and  a  good  cropper  ;  Shaw's  and  Early  Oxford, 
both  deep  in  the  eye,  and  spare  producers  ;  Fox's 
Seedling,  a  good-looking  round  type  ;  Daintree's  Seed- 
ling,   Drummond's    Prolific,    Ualmahoy    arid     Early 

Regents — four  round  types,    rippoaHng  to    be   iJcullcal  ; 

Wellington,  a  good-looking  variety  with  coloured  eyes, 
and  fine  in  sample  ;  Gryffe  Castle  Seedling,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Regent  type ;  Wood's  Scarlet 
Kidney,  which  appeared  to  have  been  selected  from  the 
Early  Red  Emperor,  and,  like  many  other  Potatos,  has 
a  tendency  to  throw  kidney-shaped  tubers  ;  and  Milky 
While  and  Paterson's  Victoria  represented  by  excel- 
lent samples  of  each.  Sutton's  Red-skinned  Flourball 
proved  10  be  remarkably  good  in  the  light  soil  of 
the  trial  gTound,  It  is  only  just  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  to  mention  that  this  variety  was  said  to  have  been 
raised  as  a  seedling  within  a  very  short  distance  of  their 
trial  ground,  and  that  they  distributed  it  in  the  full  belief 
that  it  was  entirely  distinct  in  character,  an  opinion  which 
they  still  hold,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated 
to  the  contrary.  Snowball,  Walker's  Regent,  Pater- 
son's Regent,  Improved  Rock,  and  the  Old  Rock, 
appeared  to  be  veiy  similar. 

.  Several  of  the  American  varieties  could  here  be 
seen  ;  in  fact,  there  had  been  a  very  interesting  trial  of 
them.  Peach-blossom  was  as  like  the  Red-skinned 
Flourball  as  could  be,  but  paler  in  the  skin,  it  also  had 
a  clear  white  flesh  ;  Prairie  Seedling,  apparently  the 
same  type  as  the  Goodrich,  but  larger  and  later,  and 
said  to  be  the  best  of  the  Anieilcan  vaiicties.  Pink- 
eyed  Rusty  Coat,  a  dark  iLil  r-mvl  Potato,  white 
flesh,  said  to  be  of  good  qiuilitv,  an^l  a  line  cropper  ; 
King  of  Earlies,  white  tubers  sligluly  sullused  with 
pink,  short  haulm  ;  appears  early.  Bresee's  Prolific, 
the  tubers  slightly  tinted  with  red  round  the  eyes,  a 
very  heavy  cropper  ;  quality  said  to  be  good.  Peerless, 
the  type  of  Early  Goodrich,  and  a  heavy  cropper  ;  and 
Early  Silver,  apparently  a  worthless  yellow-fleshed 
round  variety. 

Yet  another  miscellaneous  group,  formed  of  a  few 
sorts  that  came  too  late  to  be  classed  with  the  others. 
This  included  Early  May,  a  second  early  kidney  of 
little  merit  ;  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  which  seemed  to 
be  identical  with  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Lady  Dufl'  Kidney, 
same  as  the  Old  Walnutleaf ;  Paterson's  Zebra,  a 
rough-looking  red  round,  blotched  with  white  ;  Pater- 
son's Red,  a  red  round,  not  large  in  size,  but  a  great 
cropper  ;  Rivers'  Early  Ten-week,  a  handsome  round 
Potato,  apparently  a  good  cropper;  Fox's  Scarlet 
King,  a  second  early  kidney  variety,  with  a  clear  red 
skin ;  Red  Fluke,  a  half  round,  pale  red-coloured 
tuber  of  very  coarse  growth  ;  Early  Red-skin,  a 
kidney-shaped  variety,  rather  paler  in  the  skin  than 
Scarlet  King  ;  Prussian  Raspberry-leaved,  a  red  tuber, 
much  like  the  Red  Emperor,  the  foliage  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Raspberry  ;  and  the  New  Giant 
Red  Mammoth,  and  New  Giant  White  Mammoth, 
the  former  a  red,  the  latter  a  white  Bovinia,  both 
received  from  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  and  altogether  worth- 
less for  table  purposes. 

As  some  prominence  is  now  being  given  to  the 
Potato,  a  record  of  this  trial  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  more  correct  classification  of 
the  many  reputed  varieties  in  cultivation.  J!.  D. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  HOT-WATER 
CIRCULATION. 

Permit  me  to  thank  your  able  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  for  his  paper  in  reply  to  mine.  So- 
called  controversialists,  that  is,  those  who  see  different 
phases  of  the  same  truth  from  different  stand-points, 
should  be  like  schoolboys— hit  each  other  hard  if  the 
interests  of  truth,  or  right,  fancied  or  real,  seem  to 
require  it,  and  love  equally  hard  and  fast  ever  after- 
wards. I  never,  either  as  boy  or  man,  could  under- 
stand why  difference  of  opinion  should  sever  or  prevent 
the  formation  of  friendship.  It  is  less  our  opinions  ti- 
the spirit  in  which  we  hold  or  relinquish  them  that 
ought  to  commend  us  to  each  other.  Hence  I  gladly 
take  the  proffered  hand  of  friendship  held  out  to  me  ii 
theconcludingsentenceof  Mr.  Taylor'sletter,  and  re-echo 
his  wish  that  the  discussion  may  be  perfectly  friendly. 
I  think  it  was  Charles  Lamb  who  paid  Scotchmen  the 
equivocal  compliment,  that  they  knew  but  one  mood — 
the  positive.  Their  attitude,  he  declared,  was  never  a 
doubtful  or  uncertain  one.  They  were  ever  ready 
to  cut  the  subtle  web  of  speculative  doubt  with  their 


sharp,  incisive  "  I  know."  Your  correspondent  seems 
to  have  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  me,  when  he 
ventured  to  open  his  paper  with,  "  Caloric,  Mr.  Fish 
says,  is  the  driving  force  of  the  universe."  Rather  a 
sledge-hammer  style  of  announcing  a  virtual  fact.  My 
statement  was  somewhat  more  modest,  as  will  be  seen  on 
turning  to  p.  1327,  col.  /' :  "  We  speak  and  write  of 
caloric  as  the  driving  force  of  the  universe.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  this  seems  but  one  side  of  the  truth." 
And  what  is  the  other  side  presented  by  me  ?  Why, 
this— that  gravitation  is  a  motive  power  of  equal  or 
perhaps  greater  potency.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  whole 
purport  of  my  article,  as  proved  by  my  illustration 
from  the  natural  circulation  of  hot  air  and  water  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  and  back.  Motion,  I  contend, 
is  not  solely  the  product  of  either  caloric  or  gravita- 
tion ;  it  is  bom  of  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Does  your  correspondent  mean  to  affirm  that  gravita- 
tion alone  is  the  cause  of  motion  ?  If  so,  then  we 
differ  widely  indeed  ;  but  if  not,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  substantially  agreed.  So  far  am  I  from 
contending  that  heat  alone  is  the  cause  of  motion, 
that  I  even  state  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
affirm  whether  heat  or  cold  takes  the  initiative. 
This  sentence  is  severely  censured  by  your  correspond- 
ent, who,  however,  does  not  stop  to  explain  which  of 
the  racers,  heat  or  cold,  is  first  or  last  in  the  contest 
for  equality.  Had  he  done  so,  I  submit,  greater  service 
would  have  been  rendered  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
perfect  heating  than  by  the  critical  dissection  of  sen- 
tences such  as  that  referring  to  the  upward  bounding 
of  caloric,  &c. 

Such  severe  handling  of  detached  sentences  may  be 
all  very  well  in  literary  reviews,  but  seem  hardly  in 
character  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Ckronide, 
where  we  are  more  careful  about  the  truths  taught  than 
the  trappings  or  style  of  their  dress.  Neither  is  so 
severe  a  handling  of  mere  phrases  quite  in  character 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  a  distinct  function  is 
assigned  to  the  imagination— in  scientific  investigations 
and  the  wildest  dreams  of  speculation,  the  most  erratic 
fancies  of  poets  are  outdone  by  the  presidents  of  our 
most  philosophical  associations,  when  they  venture  to 
clothe  our  earth  with  the  left-off  clothing  of  other  and 
older  worlds,  or  to  stock  it  with  the  fragmentary  debris 
of  worn-out  or  fractured  planets.  In  comparison  with 
such  fancies  as  these,  ray  expression  of  caloric  ever 
aiming  at  its  source,  the  sun,  is  mild  and  common- 
place, "the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  the  hands  of  the 
clock"  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  such  corrections 
just  as  afiropos  to  our  everyday  "up  and  down,' 
to  the  upward  bound  or  rush  of  heat — rteither  less 
more.  From  this  mere  dissection  of  sentences,  which 
the  writer  himself  virtually  confesses  to  have  overdo 
I  invite  your  readers  to  read  my  paper  on  p.  1327, 
connection  with  that  of  your  correspondent  on  pp.  13S9, 

Unless  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor  is  prepared  to  hold 
that  gravitation  is  the  sole  motive  power  in  heating- 
which  he  cannot  mean— our  theory  seems  identical 

differ,  if  at  all,  about  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  motive  forces,  and  the  mode  of  their  appli- 
;ion,  rather  than  about  these  forces  themselves.  But 
this  gentleman  has  promised  further  contributions  on 
;  principles  that  govern  the  movement  of  fluids  and 
dies  immersed  in  them,  and  their  bearing  among 
ler  things  upon  hot-water  apparatus,  I  shall  gladly 
'ait  their  appearance  before  going  at  any  length  into 
the  subject. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  of  so  much  practical 
mportance,  that  it  will  brook  no  delay.  It  is  this. 
[  advised,  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  the  keeping  of  the  crown  of  the  boiler  hot, 
and  its  base  cool.  "  Now,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor, 
"  if  gravitation  be  the  motive  power,  no  instruction 
with  respect  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  could  be 
more  mischievous. "  I  stop  not  to  inquire  a  second  time 
whether  this  gentleman  holds  gravitation  to  be  the  sole 
power, — from  other  parts  of  his  letter,  it  would  seem 
that  he  is  totally  opposed  to  caloric  being  recognised  as 
a  mode  of  motion.  He  cites  other  cases  of  a  change  of 
condition  or  of  bulk  in  bodies  being  the  cause  of  motion, 
but  surely  such  changes  are  also  the  result  of  heat 
previously  expended  on  such  bodies,  and  hence 
attributable  to  caloric. 

Again,  supposing  gravitation  the  sole  cause  of 
motion,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  my  instructions  to 
keep  the  crown  of  boilers  hot  and  their  base  cool, 
would  be  half  so  mischievous  as  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Taylor  supposes.  Surely  there  are  degrees  of  coolness. 
Your  correspondent  assumes  that  the  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  that  returning  in  the  return- 
pipe,  would  be  of  eciual  temperature.  His  calculations 
of  the  6  or  12  inches  of  cool  water  in  the  base  of  the 
boiler  being  an  equipose  to  the  cool  wat 
bottom  of  the  descending  pipe,  is  based  upon  this 
assumption.  Such,  however,  would  assuredly  not  be 
the  case.  The  water  that  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
house  would  of  necessity  be  much  colder  than  that 
at  the  base  of  the  boiler,  and  every  increment  of 
heat  to  the  latter  would  lessen  the  power  of 
ance  to  the  returning  stream.  In  fact,  practically,  and 
with  a  fair  elevation,  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  being  somewhat 
cooler  than  that  at  the  crown,  would  not  prove  a  per- 
ceptible obstacle  to  circulation.  But  all  this  is  on  the 
assumption  that  gravitation  alone  is  the  motive  power 
a  hypothesis  which  I  by  no  means  accept,  any  more 


than  that  caloric  alone  is  the  sole  moving  force  ;  but 
admitting  the  action  of  both,   my  instruction  to  keep 
Town  of  the  boiler  hotter  than  its  base,  is  sound  in 
theory  as  it  is  helpful  to  a  vigorous  circulation  in  prac- 
ce.     It  hinders  the  possibility  of  that  reverse  action, 
hich  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  continued 
and  regular  circulation  of  hot  water.     Allow  the  base 
of  the  boiler  to  be  as  hot,  or  hotter,  than  its  crown, 
and  back  circulation  will  happen  at  times  in  almost 
all  heating  apparatuses.     Make  the  highest  pipe  the 
■n,  and  you  increase  the  risk,  the  certainty  of  this 
rse  action,   by  every  inch  you  gain  in  altitude,  by 
reversal   of    the   usual  arrangements.     Your  cor- 
respondent seems  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  higher  the 
vertical  plunge  of  the  cold  water,  the  greater  the  induce- 
of  the  hot  current  to   meet  and  master  it  on  its 
own   ground.     Hence  the  economy   of  force,    in   the 
advice  to  keep  the  base  of  your  boiler  cooler  than  its 
n.     In  other  words,  offer  no  resistance  to  gravita- 
in  its  proper   mission  of  returning  back  the  cold, 
and  aid  caloric  all  you  can  in  sending  forth  the  hot 

Thus  will  these  two  seemingly  opposing  forces  be 
so  disposed  of  as  to  aid  each  other  in  maintaining  a 
constant  and  vigorous  circulation.  If  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Taylor  can  show  us  how  gravitation  alone  does  all 
the  work,  then  may  not  only  my  instruction  about 
boilers  but  probably  fires  likewise  be  dispensed  with, 
as  the  more  cold  the  more  weight,  and  hence  the 
stronger  the  moving  power.  D.  T.  Fish, 


Jome  Comsponknce. 

Fern  Fronds  for  Decoration.  —  Lovers  of  Ferns 
must  often  have  remarked  with  surprise  that  the 
London  flower  markets  offer  so  miserably  small  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  Fern  fronds  for  decoration.  The 
sort  most  commonly  met  with  is  Maidenhair,  not  our 
English  species,  but  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  and  this  is 
too  frequently  grown  in  heat  instead  of  in  a  green- 
house. Besides  the  Maidenhair  there  is  only  one 
other  that  comes  into  the  market  in  any  quantity,  and 
that  is  Pteris  serrulata.  It  may  be  that,  as  these  two 
species  come  up  like  weeds  in  every  part  of  a  Fern- 
house  and  are  found  suitable  by  the  florists,  there  has 
been  no  pressure  put  upon  growers  to  provide  greater 
variety.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  any  one 
were  to  grow  for  market  some  of  the  Ferns  I  propose 
now  to  mention,  their  fronds  would  command  remu- 
nerative prices.  The  demand  for  fronds  from  4  to  6 
feet  long  is  so  exceptional,  that  it  would  of  course  not 
pay  to  grow  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cibotiura  Schiedei,  or 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  though  for  large  deco- 
rations their  fronds  are  probably  the  most  glorious 
examples  of  foliage  that  could  be  picked  out. 
But  of  fronds  of  the  size  generally  used,  from  6 
to  18  inches  long,  surely  we  might  have  a  little 
more  variety.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  Pteris 
scaberula,  a  finely  divided,  hard,  wiry  kind,  which 
a  long  time  in  a  vase.  Another  very  elegant 
and  durable  sort  is  Hypolepis  distans,  a  deep  green, 
though  not  a  dark  green.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  Lastrea 
decurrens,  Pteris  flabellata,  P.  straminea,  and  Anemi- 
dictyon  Phyllitidis  give  useful  fronds  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  If  long  elegant  forms  are  wanted,  of  a  good 
bright  green,  there  are  Davallia  dissecta,  D.  tenuifolia, 
and  Onychium  japonicum  to  choose  between.  There 
is  probably  nothing  in  the  Fern  world  more  lovely  than 
a  fine  frond  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  which  I  fancy 
must  force  its  way  as  a  market  plant ;  indeed,  I  received 
one  frond  of  it  the  other  day  (with  some  Maidenhair 
and  other  Ferns)  from  Covent  Garden,  so  I  have  hopes 
of  finding  it  plentiful  there  in  the  course  of  time.  But 
I  fear  that  it  is  of  little  use  hoping  that  Gleichenias 
will  ever  be  grown  for  the  sale  of  their  fronds.  Their 
lasting  powers  are  unequalled  amongst  Ferns,  since  they 
are  so  firm,  hard,  and  dry,  that  they  will  preserve  their 
good  looks  well  for  many  hours  without  water,  and  for 
many  days  in  a  vase.  For  forming  light  arches  over  a 
dinner  table  there  is  nothing  so  pretty ;  Gleichenia  hecis- 
tophylla,  rupestris,  and  Speluncs  (true,  and  of  gardens) 
are,  I  think,  the  four  most  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
while  G.  flabellata  stands  unrivalled  as  a  drooping 
fringe  for  flower  vases.  I  have  repeatedly  been  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Sim,  the  nurseryman  at  Foot's  Cray, 
for  opportunities  of  using  all  these  species,  as  well  as 
very  many  other  kinds  of  rare  Ferns,  when  the  size  of 
his  plants  would  admit  of  his  cutting  fronds  from  them. 
W.  T. 

The  Seedsman's  Assistant.— The  public  gene- 
rally, and  but  few  gardeners,  are  aware  of  the  "four 
months'  hard  labour"  to  which  the  seedsman's  assistants 
have  to  submit  every  year,  viz.,  January,  February, 
March,  and  April.  When  I  say  "hard  labour,"  I 
mean  not  so  much  hard  work  as  the  long  hours  during 
these  months.  As  an  assistant,  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  retail  seed  trade  both  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  for  upwards  of  iS  years,  and  on  an  ave- 
rage during  the  "busy  season"  (the  four  months 
named)  had  to  be  hard  at  it,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  season,  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
II  and  12  at  night,  and  very  often  till  I  and  2  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
general  rule  of  the  trade.  Of  course  all  seed  establish- 
ments are  closed  (with  but  few  exceptions)  at  not  later 
than  8  o'clock  p.m.  during  these  months,  the  remaining 
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eight  months  somewhat  earlier,  but  still  we  are  work 
ing  inside  for  hours  after  the  shop  is  closed  to  th( 
public.  We  lose  our  rest  in  consequence  of  these  long 
hours,  and  as  a  consequence  our  health.  This 
well-known  fact  in  the  trade.  Again,  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  all  orders  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  gar- 
dener to  have  sent  him  Cabbage  seed  instead  of  Cauli- 
flower, or  Borecole  instead  of  Broccoli,  but  how  can 
mistakes  be  prevented  when  it  is  "all  work  and  no 
play"  (or,  if  you  please,  little  sleep)  ?  Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  mutual  evil 
and  disadvantage  ?  I  know  many  gardeners  in  reply 
will  say,— Why  not  employ  extra  hands  ?  Quite  right, 
but  how  would  you  employ  "extra  hands"  during  the 
remaining  eight  months  ?  It  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose the  employer  would  keep  the  young  men  to  do 
nothing.  There  are  two  or  three  remedies  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  me,  and  which  I  think  are  to  the 
point.  The  first,  and  perhaps  not'the  least  important, 
is  to  have  early  orders.  Most  gardeners  know  their 
requirements  for  the  season,  but  how  few  there  are 
who  send  in  their  orders  till  actually  required;  the  con- 
sequence is,  all  the  orders  come  in  a  rush,  and  are 
wanted  at  once,  and  we  poor  assistants  have  to  suffer. 
Do  think  on  us  early  in  January  ;  never  mind  the 
frost ;  and,  though  the  ground  be  covered  a  foot  deep 
in  snow,  we  are  in  a  position  then  to  execute  your 
orders,  only  let  us  have  them  early  ;  they  can  be  for- 
warded any  time  to  suit  your  convenience.  Another 
remedy  is,  for  gardeners  to  write  their  orders  distinctly 
not  half-a-dozen  articles  in  one  line  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper ;  this  gives  the  assistant  endless  trouble 
and  annoyance  :  he  very  often  has  to  write  the  ord 
out  afresh  before  it  can  be  executed  or  passed  to  the 
clerk  for  booking.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to 
obviate  the  trouble  of  writing  out  a  seed  order, 
seedsmen  now  send  out  mth  their  seed  catalogue  what 
we  call  a  "return  list,"  with  blank  columns,  so  that 
the  quantity  required  may  readily  be  filled  in.  I  hope 
all  gardeners  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  these 
"  return  lists  "  will  kindly  use  them.  My  third  remedy 
I  may  at  some  future  time  suggest,  in  the  meantime  ' 
wait  the  opinion  of  others.  An  Assistant,  October  27. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Seeding. — May  I  ask  yoi 
readers  whether  they  have  ever  known  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  produce  perfect  seeds  in  this  country  ?  We 
are  all  intimately  acquainted  with  their  very  character- 
istic-looking cones,  so  densely  borne  by  some  trees.  I 
have  personally  seen  squirrels  very  busily  engaged 
amongst  them,  but  whether  on  a  test  search,  or  for 
absolute  gain  of  the  seeds  they  may  by  instinct  havi 
known  them  to  possess,  I  could  not  define.  William 
Earley,  Valentines.  [We  have  seen  perfect  seeds  in  the 
cones  of  this  tree,  and  believe  they  are  made  use  of  by 
the  nurserymen  to  keep  up  their  stock  of  plants.   Eds.] 

Bees  Combing  Outside  Trees.  —  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
instances  of  the  honey  bee  forming  combs  outside  of 
trees  are  not  so  rare  as  your  correspondent, 
"M.  J.  B."  imagines.  I  have  observed  it  on  three 
occasions  since  1 866.  The  most  remarkable  case  was 
at  Cargen,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  September,  1866  ; 
three  large  pieces  of  comb  were  suspended  from  a 
branch  in  the  centre  of  a  common  green  Holly  ;  the 
three  combs  weighed  5  lb.,  and  were  all  very  pure. 
The  combs  were  invisible  on  account  of  the  bees  cluster- 
ing on  them,  and  before  disturbing  the  bees  you  had  to 
be  prepared  to  make  a  speedy  exit.  The  other  two 
cases  were  not  so  remarkable  ;  they  were  at  Jardine 
Hall,  near  Dumfries,  in  October,  1S6S.  In  both  cases, 
pieces  of  comb  were  suspended  from  the  boards  on 
which  hives  were  set.    J.  J. 

Evergreen  Firs  at  Zurich.— Your  correspondent, 
A.  Boyle,  holds  a  very  common  error,  that  trees  have 
their  lower  branches  killed  by  the  influence  of  their 
upper  branches.  Any  tree  of  our  climate,  except  a  few 
with  perpendicular  growing  branches,  will  have  its 
lower  branches  feather  towards  the  ground,  if  it  be 
planted  originally  far  from  other  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
kept  so.  The  "evergreens"  were  probably  Spruce 
or  Silver  Fir  [or  Pinus  Laricio  ?].  It  would  probably 
be  too  cold  for  most  of  the  newly  imported  Conifers, 
such  as  P.  insignis,  P.  excelsa,  or  even  the  Weymouth 
Pine.  Somerset. 

Deodar  Catkins  and  Cones. — Your  reporter  says, 
p.  1425,  "Dr.  Masters  showed  male  and  female  cones 
of  the  Deodar,  which  seem  frequent  this  season "  ! 
.Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  swallow  both 
kinds,  but  an  old  man  with  spectacles  cannot  possibly 
bolt  a  "  male  cone  " — a  male  catkin  or  flower  conically 
formed,  if  you  please  ;  but  a  male  cone  is  too  much 
akin  to  an  "Irish  bull"  being  "a  good  milker." 
IV.  B,  [Our  correspondent  is  hypercritical.  The 
female  cone  is  a  catkin,  and  there  is  nothing  botanically 
wrong  in  calling  the  male  catkin  of  a  Conifer  a  cone, 
using  the  word  in  a  general  sense.  We  have  had, 
moreover,  several  male  catkins  of  the  Deodar  sent  to 
us  as  "cones," — i.e.,  seed-cones — by  persons  who  did 
not  recognise  the  pollen  cone  from  the  seed  cone,  which 
is  a  worse  lapse  than  the  use  of  the  word  cone  in  a 
general  and  not  in  a  restricted  sense.  Eds.] 

The  Effects  of  Snow  on  the  Douglas  Fir.— 
My  friend,  "G.  F.  M.,"  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with 


your  answer  to  his  query,  viz.,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  is 
assuredly  likely  to  break  the  branches  of  the  Douglas 
Fir,  &c.  My  experience  is  opposed  to  this  assurance  ; 
1st,  practically,  after  35  years'  observation  with 
hundreds  of  specimens ;  2d,  the  comparison  between 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  Douglas  Fir  does  not  hold 
good,  because  the  ramification  of  the  Cedar  is  totally 
different  to  that  of  the  Douglas  Fir.  The  former  forms 
limbs  with  tabuteform  branches,  and  will  not  bend,  but 
break  ;  and  for  a  twofold  reason,  because  the  texture  of 
Cedrus  Libani  i:  very  fragile.  W.  B.  [We  believe  we 
have  seen  a  branch  of  Douglas  Fir  broken  off  by  weight 
of  snow.  Eds.] 


imbncata  Gumming.— If  Mr.  Stalker 
will  examine  his  trees,  he  will  find  they  have  been  root- 
bound  from  infancy.     In  such  cases,  when  the  com- 
pressed  roots   become  strangled,   the   elaborated   sap 
cannot  pass  to  elongate  the  roots,  and  the  correspond- 
ing vessels   in  the   trunk   become  ruptured ;  the   saf 
oozes  out  to  the  surface,   the  aqueous  portion  evapo- 
rates, and  the  resinous  portion  forms  a  white  deposi 
not    "gummy,"    as   it  is  erroneously  called,   as  gui 
does  not  belong  to  resinous  trees,   but  to  stone  fru 
trees.   W.  B. 

I  observe  some  remarks  at  p.  1424,  by  M 

Stalker,  Hempsted  Park,  respecting  the  gumming,  < 
rather  the  oozing  out  of  turpentine  from  the  stem  ( 
the  Araucaria  imbricata.  I  should  imagine  by  the 
description  given  that  the  trees  are  planted  low — that 
is,  level  with  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  loose  soil 
about  them  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
locality  ;  or  else  that  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  unkindly. 
But  then  the  one  forked  about  was  filled  round  with 
turfy  healthy  soil  and  manure.  I  don't  know  about 
manure,  as  I  don't  believe  in  its  use  for  Coniferous 
plants  of  any  kind.  Well  decomposed  vegetable  soil 
and  leaf-mould,  if  intermixed  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  or  stones,  would  do  good  on  cold,  stiff 
soils.  Moreover,  all  Araucarias,  when  planted  on  still 
cold  soil,  in  damp  localities,  should  be  planted  on 
methodically  raised  mounds,  as  they  are  naturally 
mountainous  plants,  growing  in  high  and  dry  loca- 
lities. I  was  obliged  to  have  every  Araucaria  at 
Bicton  removed,  and  placed  on  a  mound,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  oozing  out  turpentine,  or  gum  if  you 
like,  and  they  all  and  everyone  recovered  and  became 
healthy.  I  have  just  returned  from  my  tour,  and  in  my 
travels  have  been  through  France,  the  Channel  and 
other  islands,  and  every  county  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  During  this  journey  I  have  seen  many 
Araucarias,  and  have  observed  many  of  them  to  be 
affected  by  this  gumming,  and  becoming  rusty  and  un- 
healthy, losing  their  lower  branches,  &c.  I  am  also  able 
to  assure  my  friends  that  I  am  still  alive,  although  it  has 
been  currently  reported  that  I  and  my  wife  were  both 
lost  at  sea  ;  and,  therefore,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  hope, 
through  my  long  experience,  as  well  as  from  observa- 
tions made  during  my  tour,  to  be  able  to  give  you  some 
interesting  articles  respecting  this  noble,  curious,  and 
interesting  tree,  as  promised  some  time  since,  yarnes 
Barnes,  Exniouth.   [Pray  do.   Eds.] 

Glass  Copings  for  ^A/alls When  I  wrote   the 

notice  of  Mr.  Rendle's  glass  copings  I  had  forgotten 
those  of  Mr.  Webb,  otherwise,  in  justice  to  that  gen- 
tleman, I  should  have  noticed  them — though,  indeed, 
in  that  case  I  ought  likewise  to  have  described  a  very 
efficient  protector  offered  by  Mr.  Beard,  whose  patent 
system  of  glazing  Mr.  Webb  touches,  if  he  does  not 
infringe,  by  the  use  of  felt  as  a  buffer  between  the  gla: 
and  iron.     And  after  all,    Mr.   Rendle's  invention 
none   the  worse,    but  the  better,   lor  something  very 
similar  having  been  tried  and  found  efficient  by  others. 
As  to  the  question  of  novelty  or  originality  of  inven- 
tion, I  say  only  this,  that  the  origination  of  grooved 
bricks  for  glazing  of  necessity  suggested  grooved  m 
bars  ;  and  for  such  purposes  as  copings  the  latter 
by  far  the  more  useful.     I  hope  these  few  sentei 
will  satisfy  both  inventors  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence,   that  your    readers  will   find   glass   copings 
capable  of  sustaining  the  high  character  Mr.  Webb  is 
tble  to  give  them  from  experience.  F. 

I  have  noticed  the  letter  from  Mr.   E.  Webb 

n  your  last  week's  paper,  and  had  not  the  least  idea 
hat  he  had  introduced  my  glass  copings.  I  do  not 
think  either  he  or  I  can  lay  any  claim  to  originality  in 
these,  but  I  do  lay  claim  to  a  new  system  of  fixing  the 
glass  in  metal  grooves.  You  will  observe  that  Mr. 
Webb  uses  a  wooden  strip  to  fix  the  glass  ;  this  will 
perish  and  decay.  I  use  only  metal,  and  have 
ly  wood  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  copings  answer  so  well,  and 
hope  they  will  soon  get  into  general  use.  William 
Ed^citmbe  Rendle,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria 
Street,  S.  W. 

Fruiting  of  Pteris  scaberula.— Seeing  a   para- 
graph at  p.    1359  respecting   the   rare   production  of 
fruitful  fronds  on  Pteris  scaberula,  I  enclose  you  a  few 
that   condition,   and   for  the  information   of  your 
readers  may  state  that  my  plants  constantly  produce 
spores  on  some  of  their  fronds.     I  account  for  it  by  the 
mode  of  treatment,  for  the  plants  that  bear  spores  are 
gi'owing  in  a  wall  built  up  of  sods  of  bog  peat,  and  run 
freely  over  the  surface,   rooting  as  they  run.     Other 
ans,  fruited  as  long  as   they  had 
t  since  the  pans  have  become  full 
they  have  ceased  to  produce.     I  may  add  that  another 


Fern  on  the  same  wall,  Hypolepis  distans,  which 
rarely  produces  spores,  is  now  full  of  them.  Thomas 
C.  Copland,  Dublin.  [The  specimens  sent  are  abun- 
dantly  fructified,  as  are  others  from  WeUvyn,  where  Mr. 
Parsons  informs  us  he  obtains  an  abundance  of  young 
seedling  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnificent 
specimen  from  Mr.  Smee's  garden,  shown  on  the  1st 
inst.  at  Kensington,  did  not,  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover, bear  any  fertile  fronds.  Eds.] 

-Who 


Certificating  Grapes.— Who  is  "Vitis?"  who  if 
"Lynx  Eye?"  I  think  I  can  guess  one  of  them.     It 
either  has  any  fault  to  find  with  the    Fruit  Committee, 
why  does  he  not  sign  his  real  name  ?     I  hate  anony- 
mous attacks.     If  a  man  is  in  anything  an  authority, 
his  communications  will  have  the  greater  weight  if  his 
name    be  attached,  whatever    the   subject   he   writes 
about ;  but  to  attack  any  man,   or  any  body  of  men, 
under  the  mask  of  a  cognomen,  is  unworthy  of  a  man. 
I  am  thankful  that  no  Editor  can  say  he  has  received 
a  paper  from  me  on  any  subject  without  my  real  name. 
I  owe  no  man  a  grudge  for  pricking  me  in  a  bout  at 
fencing,    but   a   stab   in  the   back    is    another  affair. 
We    havo    tinrl    too    much    of    this    bush    fighting  : 
come  out  into  the  open  and  say  what  you  want.     It 
would  be  well  il  the  names  of  the  men  usually  sitting 
on  the  Fruit  Committee  were  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.     Many  are  unknown  to  me  except  by  sight, 
but  amongst  them  I    do  know  there  are   men  whose 
honour  and   whose   knowledge   cannot    be   called   in 
question.     When  a  fruit  is  shown  its  merits  are  can- 
vassed freely,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  vote, 
and  I  have  seen  no  instance  where  fear  or  favour  has 
influenced  the  vote.     No   doubt  great  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  certificating  Grapes,  and  equally  great 
ones  in  refusing  certificates.     I  myself  voted  for  Golden 
Hamburgh  having  a  certificate,  and  so  would  any  one 
who  saw  it  as  it  was  shown,  and  yet  most  growers  have 
discarded  it.  The  fact  is,  too  much  is  demanded  of  the  com. 
mittee.  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  can  determine  the  value 
of  a  Grape  by  viewing  a  bunch  or  two.  The  bunch  sub- 
mitted may  have  been  from  a  weak  pot  Vine  ;  it  may 
be  so  stated  to  have  been  produced  by  the  raiser ;  but, 
alas  !  if  the  committee  take  such  statements  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  value  of  a  variety,  they 
will  soon  be  reminded  of  David's  exclamation — "All 
men  are  liars  ! "     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  take  it 
for  granted  the   bunch   is   the    product    of    first-rate 
culture,    they  are   still   more   likely    to  be   mistaken. 
Then  again  there  are  more  things  to   be   considered 
than  can  be  settled  by  a  sight  or  a  taste  of  the  fruit  alone. 
A  Vine  to  be  valuable  must  be  a  good  healthy  grower  ; 
its  fruit  ought  to  set  freely,  and  continue  good  after  it 
is     ripe.      Who     can,     without     seeing     the     Vine, 
determine  these  points  ?    I  well  remember  a  committee 
meeting  many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Rivers  was  in  the 
chair,  and  many  of  our  best  cultivators  present.     On 
that  occasion  some  bunches  of  the  old  Black  Morocco, 
beautifully  grown,  were  judged  as  new,  and  a  certificate 
given  to  them  under  a  new  name,  "  Kempsey  Alicante." 
Now,  if  some  of  us  had  seen  the  Vines  from  which 
these  Grapes  were  cut,  we  should  have  recognised  them 
belonging  to  the  worst  setting  kind  known.    "  Vitis" 
says  it  is  so  easy  to  raise  a  new  Grape.     Is  it  indeed  ? 
Well  of  course  it  is  easy  to  sow  Grape  seeds,  but  it  is 
anything  but  an  easy  matter  to  cross-breed  Grapes,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  difficult  or  expensive  than 
the  raising  a  new  good  Grape.     Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
was  the  only  Vine  I  saved  out  of  about  100  seedlings. 
Now  to  fruit   100  seedlings  will  cost,  say  ..(^150,  and 
according  to  "  Vitis  "  I  did  not  get  a  good  one,  only  a 
"curiosity."      That   it   is   curious   I   grant;  it  is  not 
only  a   new   Grape,    but  a   new  fruit.     The  flavour 
is  so  peculiar  that  it   is  unlike  any    known    variety, 
whilst  a  few  bunches  will  fill  a  house  with  the  scent  of 
Strawberries.      I   never   puffed   it,   and   nearly    every 
plant  I  sold  was  bought  by  persons  who  saw  and  tasted 
it,  and  I  have   not    a   dozen   left ;  so,   as   far   as  my 
interest  is  concerned,    "  Vitis  "    may   write   what    he 
likes.     I  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  except 
to  prove  that  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  to  raise  a  new 
good    Vine.     The  certificaLiiig   of  Grapes    is    an    im- 
portant matter  :  it  is  important  to  the  public,  who  wish 
to  buy  good  ones  and  avoid  bad  ones  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  important  to  a  raiser,  who  has  spent  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  getting  one  or  more  he  thinks  good.     As  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  proving  every  seedling 
submitted  to  their  notice,  that  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
those  thought    worthy  of  a   commendation  might  be 
proved   before  getting  a  First-class  Certificate.      But 
some    would    be    found    to    object    to    this,    fearing 
to  part  with  their  pets  to  anyone's  care.     Then,  again, 
I  contend  that  some  things  will  not  do  well  in  some 
places,  and  a  variety  might  do  badly  even  at  Chiswick. 
In  such  a  case  the  raiser  might,  and  perhaps  would  say, 
he  had  been  unfairly  treated,  which  would  be  a  very  dis- 
agreeable affair  for  our  "  directors."    Some  persons  like 
and  speak  well  of  Royal  Ascot :  it  is  very  second-rate  with 
me,  producing  bunches  of  i  lb.  only,  though  otherwise 
good  ;  and  yet  at  Chiswick  it  was  a   perfect  wretch, 
hich  no  one  would  have  at  any  price.     Vines,  like 
other  plants,    have   their  specialities,  and  will  not  do 
equally  well   in  all   situations ;  hence    we    find    one 
gardener  famous  for  one  thing  and  one  for  another. 
Surrounded  as  the  subject    is   with   difficulties,    what 
steps  are    the    committee    to    take    to    arrive    at    a 
"  ision  ?     I    would    recommend    the    follow- 
e.      When    a    Grape,    or    other    fruit,     is 
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desirous  of  so  doing— as  Limax  flavus,  L.  arborum, 
L.  agrestis,  L.  Sovverbii,  and  possibly  L.  tenellus,  a 
rare  and  interesting  little  slug,  as  also  the  not  well- 
known  Arion  Ilavus.  John  E.  Daniel,  Epsom. 

Cedrus  Deodara  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
Coning. — We  have  here  a  Cedrus  Deodara,  and  also 
a  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  with  cones  on  them.  The 
Cedmsis  a  very  nice  specimen,  about  18  or  20  feet  in 
height,  and  has  been  planted,  so  I  am  told,  about  10 
or  12  years,  in  a  very  exposed  situation.  There  are 
several  cones  on  the  tree,  but  almost  hidden  from  sight 
by  the  overhanging  branches.  The  Wellingtonia  is 
about  12  or  14  feet  in  height,  with  a  fair  number  of 
cones  upon  it.    G.  Warren,  Bahombe  Place,  Sussex. 

Notes  on  Pine-apples. — I  have  this  day  cut  a 
fruit  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  weighing  7  lb.  II  oz., 
the  produce  of  a  rootless  sucker  planted  exactly 
16  months  ago.  On  the  4th  of  last  July,  too,  I 
exhibited  at  our  Clielmsford  Flower  Show  seven  Queen 
Pines  weighing  collectively  34I  lb.,  the  largest  being 
5  lb.  9  oz.,  and  the  smallest  4  lb.  10  oz.,  the  produce 
nf  plants  fiom  14  to  17  months  old.  These  results 
help  to  confirm  Mr.  Miles'  statement,  as  mentioned  by 
you  at  p.  1426.  For  the  p.ast  two  years  I  have  grown 
all  my  Pines  in  one  enlarged  house,  instead  of  two 
houses  and  a  pit,  as  formerly,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
much  quicker  return,  at  a  correspondingly  less  cost. 
I  should  be  happy  to  lay  before  your  readers  my 
experience  in  this  matter,  when  I  could  show  that, 
except  for  the  sake  of  mere  numbers,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  employ  two  or  three  or  more  houses  to 
maintain  a  constant  supply  of  good  Pines.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  "fuss"  about  Pine- 
growing,  and  many  a  gentleman  with  small  means  is 
afraid  to  grow  them  in  consequence.  Thomas  Simpson. 
[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  of  your  success  in 
Pine-growing.  Eds.] 

Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant.— This  new  variety 
is  I  see  being  advertised  in  your  columns,  and  if  any 
one  can  judge  of  its  merits  by  seeing  it  growing  on  two 
diiTerent  occasions  in  one  season,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
believe  it  is  the  very  best  variety  we  have  in  cultivation. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  good,  and  I  should  think  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  more  prolific  variety,  as  the  bushes 
that  I  saw  (several  hundreds  in  number)  were  huddled 
thickly  together  in  nursery  beds,  and  they  were  this 
season  (which  has  been  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for 
Currants  in  this  neighbourhood)  literally  covered  with 
fruit  of  a  large  and  very  even  size.  They  are  much 
sweeter  than  any  variety  I  ever  tasted,  and  will  hang 
on  the  bushes  a  long  time  after  being  ripe  without 
dropping  or  shrivelling.  This  latter  quality  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  it,  especially  to  those  who 
prize  the  Black  Currant  for  dessert.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  this  variety  will,  when  better  known,  become 
the  general  favourite  of  its  class  in  every  garden  estab- 
lishment. Thomas  Foote,  Gr.  to  Sir  Arthur  H.  Elton, 
Bart.,  Clcvedon  Court,  Somerset. 

Artichoke  Galls. — If  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  (p.  1423).  will  open  what  he  calls  the 
small,  stunted  acorn  within  the  foliaceous  covering,  I 
think  he  will  find  the  grub  of  the  gall-fly  inside,  usually 
one  grub,  but  sometimes  two.  I  have  opened  many 
of  these  galls  in  which  I  could  not  see  the  small  acorn- 
shaped  body,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  would 
have  produced  no  gall-flies.    T.  J.   IK 

Trees  for  the  Yorkshire  Coast  .^Perhaps  the 
experience  gained  by  a  14  years'  residence  on  a  most 
exposed  part  of  the  coast  of  the  adjoining  county 
(Durham),  may  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent, 
"Arbor,"  who  inquires  what  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  he 
should  plant  on  an  exposed  part  of  the  coast  of  York- 
shire. I  would  recommend  him  to  plant  at  once, — 
the  size  to  be,  what  nurserymen  call,  for  the  trees, 
4  feet  to  5  feet ;  deciduous  shrubs,  2  feet  to  3  feet ; 
evergreens,  l\  foot  to  2  feet.  The  following  thrive 
best  here  :  1  have,  with  indifferent  success,  tried  many 
others  : — Trees  :  *Sycamore,  Turkey  Oak,  Horse 
Chestnut,  and  Beech.  Deciduous  Shrubs :  *EIder, 
'Lilac,  Ribes,  Syringa,  Snowberry,  Privet,  &c.  Ever- 
greens: *Aucuba,  *Laurustinus,  'Portugal  Laurel, 
"Minorca  Holly,  *VVhin  (Furze  or  Gorse),  double  and 
single;  and  'Rhododendron,  if  planted  in  peat.  Pampas- 
grass  also  does  well.  Those  marked  *  do  best  of  all. 
T.  Dobson,  Whitburn  Hall,  Sunderland. 

Roses  for  North  and  South  Walls.— Kindly 
inform  me  what  Roses  (name  sorts)  you  think  are  best 
adapted  for  a  north  wall,  4  feet  high.  The  border  is 
well  made  and  drained.  They  will  have  to  be  nailed 
to  the  wall.  Also  say  what  sorts  will  suit  a  south  wall 
of  the  same  description.  Horlus  Rosarum.  [We  for- 
warded your  note  to  our  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  RadclyfTe,  who  kindly  replies  as  follows  :— "  I 
am  always  pleased  to  answer  any  question.  If,  how- 
ever, such  questions  were  more  explicit  I  could  answer 
them  better,  and  in  a  shorter  space.  The  length  of 
the  wall  is  not  stated.  I  suppose  the  north  and  south 
walls  are  the  same  height.  The  best  Roses  for  a  south 
wall  are  the  yellow  Roses  ;  they  are  the  most  prolific — 
early,  mid-season,  and  late — of  all  Roses.  They  are  : 
Solfaterre,  Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  Mardchal  Niel,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The 
three  first  will  fill  a  great  space  of  wall ;  the  three  last, 


shown,  which  meets  with  general  approbatioii,  let  it 
be  commended  or  highly  commended.  This  will 
signify  that  the  Grapes  shown  are  good.  If  the  raiser 
has  confidence  enough  to  demand  it,  let  the  com- 
mittee appoint  a  sub-committee  of,  say,  three  members, 
who  shall,  at  a  fixed  expense,  say  ^5,  go  down  and 
report  on  the  growing  Vines  ;  and  after  such  report, 
and  not  till  then,  let  a  certificate  be  awarded,  if  the 
report  be  favourable.  It  would  always  be  easy  to  select 
three  men,  in  whom  all  had  confidence,  who  would  give 
their  time  for  such  an  object.  Granted  after  such  an 
investigation,  a  certificate  would  have  an  increased  value 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  /.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell. 
[We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  who  "Vitis"  and 
"Lynx  Eye"  are,  neither  has  our  correspondent  any 
right  to  require  these  gentlemen  to  abandon  their 
incognito  unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  him  to  know  that  both  are  practical 
men  of  the  highest  standing,  and  we  believe  with  no 
personal  interests  of  their  own  to  serve  in  this  matter. 
Eds.] 

Aucubas. — I  enclose  for  your  inspection  two  leaves 
of  Aucuba  japonica  taken  from  the  same  plant,  the  one 
spotted  in  the  usual  manner,  the  other  with  a  large  un- 
equally defined  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  not 
unlike  some  of  the  new  Japanese  varieties  ;  the  plant 
from  which  these  leaves  were  taken  is  growing  at 
Restalrig  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  and  is  about 
15  or  20  years  old.  One  side  of  the  plant  has  all  the 
leaves  with  the  large  spot  on  each.  I  suspect  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  new  varieties  have  been  procured  from  sports, 
for  I  observe  among  my  seedling  plants  in  the  nursery 
most  of  those  which  came  up  quite  green,  and  remained 
so  for  two  or  three  years,  are  now  becoming  more  or 
less  spotted,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  common  spotted  form.  Peter  S.  Robinson, 
Trinity  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 

Preserving  Tomatos.— The  Tomato  is  a  native 
of  South  America  and  Mexico,  but  is  also  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  recipe  which  I  give  herewitli  was 
given  to  me  by  a  distinguished  admiral  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  late  Dowager  Countess  of  EUesmere,  at  Hatch- 
ford,  near  Cobliam,  Surrey.  We  had  a  great  quantity 
of  Tomatos  at  the  time,  and  the  admiral  kindly 
informed  me  how  they  preserved  them  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  was  as  follows  : — Make  a  strong  brine  or 
pickle  of  salt  and  water  ;  it  should  be  made  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg  on  the  surface  ;  then  gatlier 
your  ripe  Tomatos,  perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  cracks 
in  the  skin  or  bruises  of  any  description— or,  in  other 
words,  they  must  be  perfectly  sound,  and  free  from 
blemish  of  any  kind.  Place  them  carefully  in  large 
wide-mouthed  earthenware  jars  (with  lids  to  them) 
until  filled,  then  pour  the  pickle  over  the  Tomatos  so 
as  to  completely  cover  them,  place  the  lids  on  the 
jars,  then  cover  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  tie  tight 
round  the  neck  of  the  jar  to  keep  air-tight.  Keep 
them  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. If  these  directions  are  attended  to,  they  will 
keep  good  for  any  length  of  time.  When  wanted  for 
use,  take  the  quantity  required,  and  soak  them  in  fresh 
water  for  a  while  to  extract  the  salt  previous  to  using, 
and  secure  the  jar  again.  Thomas  Campbell,  Chorlton 
Road,  Manchester. 

Seeing,  at  p.  1391,    that  Mr,    Morgan  prefers 

making  green  Tomato  preserve  to  leaving  them  to 
Jack  Frost,  allow  me  to  inform  him  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  either,  as  the  Tomato  ripens  its  fruit  well 
if  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  warm 
shed.  I  hang  about  one-half  of  mine  along  the  back 
wall  of  a  late  vinery,  and  they  never  fail  to  ripen  equally 
as  well  as  those  ripened  outside.  They  come  into  use 
from  now  to  Christmas,  and  those  in  the  potting  shed 
from  January  to  March.  I  fear  I  should  get  into 
trouble  with  the  cook  before  the  winter  was  over  if  I 
Avere  to  send  them  all  in  green  as  I  took  them  from  the 
walls.  John  T.  Burns,  Gr.  to  J.  B.  Rudd,  Esq., 
Tollesby  Hall,  Middlesbord -on-Tee:. 

The  Black  Slugs  found  about  Ems. — Your 
correspondent,  ' '  Somerset,"  in  a  short  paragraph  on 
the  vintage  at  Ems,  asks  for  information  regarding  some 
large  slugs  which  he  saw  there.  Without  a  more 
minute  description  than  "  a  large  black  slug,"  it  is  rather 
perilous  to  give  a  positive  opinion,  as  there  are  three 
species,  belonging  to  two  distinct  genera,  which  occa- 
sionally assume  this  colour  ;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  he  alludes  to  Limax  cinereo-niger  of  Nillson,  an 
animal  entirely  unknown  in  the  British  islands,  although 
reported  as  native  many  years  since.  It  is  generally  of 
a  brilliant  black  on  the  back  and  sides,  the  foot-belly  has 
three  stripes,  the  two  outer  nearly  the  same  colour  as 
the  back,  but  the  middle  pure  white ;  length  of  a  fine 
adult  specimen,  from  4  to  6  inches.  They  are  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  found  of  an  olive-green  and  dirty 
white  colour.  They  are  not  so  nocturnal  in  their 
habits  as  Limax  maximus,  which  is  nearly  as  large, 
but  is  more  generally  of  an  ashy-gi^ey  or  brown- 
yellow  colour,  often  in  that  neighbourhood  beautifully 
marked  with  large  blotches  of  black.  This  is  rarely 
entirely  black,  but  Arion  empiricorum  assumes  many 
liveries — in  England  more  generally  black,  but  in  Ger- 
many orange,  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  and  generally 
with  a  band  of  bright  orange  along  each  side  of  the 
foot.  Your  correspondent  might  also  have  met  with 
several  other  species,  had  he  used  diligence  or  been 


still  in  abundant  bloom  here,  would  not  require  so 
large  a  space  ;  still,  trained  against  a  wall  4  feet  high, 
they  will  fill  a  great  space.  Beware  of  cutting  the 
flowers  or  branches  from  the  base  and  centre,  as  when 
these  strong  growers  become  bare  there  you  will  never 
fill  them  up  again,  unless  you  cut  the  trees  back  very 
hard  at  the  terminals.  If  coloured  Roses  are  wanted — 
Empereurde  Maroc,  Jules  Margottin,  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Anna  Alexieff,  Mademoiselle  Louise  Casique,  may  be 
planted  between  the  yellow  Roses  to  break  the 
"jaundice."  Lamarque  is  the  finest  scented  of  all 
Roses,  but  it  is  tenderer  than  any  of  the  other  yellow 
Roses  named.  You  might  devote  the  whole  south  wall 
to  yellow  Roses  ;  and,  if  your  border  is  wide  enough, 
you  might  plant  coloured  Roses  in  advance  between  the 
yellow  ones.  In  such  cases  Casique  and  Anna  Alexieff 
would  grow  too  high  for  this  purpose.  The  following 
would  suit — Maroon  :  Dr.  Jamin  or  Maroc  ;  cerise: 
Edward  Morren ;  rich  red  :  either  Senateur  Vaisse 
or  Mademoiselle  V.  Verdier ;  rose  :  Felix  Genero 
or  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  ;  deep  crimson-purple  : 
Pierre  Notting  ;  pink:  Cecile  Chabrillant.  For  a  north 
wall— Gloire  de  Dijon,  Louise  Casique,  Anna  Alexiefl, 
Jules  Margottin,  Baronne  Prevost,  W.  Griffiths,  and 
General  Jacqueminot.  For  this  situation  they  must  be 
free-bloomers,  and  must  have  a  little  extra  protection 
in  winter  if  the  wall  is  much  exposed.  W.  F. 
Radclyffe.] 

Grapes  and  their  Merits. — The  merits  of  different 
kinds  of  Grapes  being  under  discussion  in  your  columns, 
I  venture  to  record  my  experience,  which  is  contrary  to 
that  of  many  of  your  correspondents.  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat  is  described  (p.  1425)  as  being  a  free  setter 
but  I  have  found  it,  when  grown  side  by  side  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  neither  to  set  as  well  nor  keep  so 
long  as  that  variety ;  when  grown  by  the  side  of  Ham- 
burghs  it  was  simply  worthless,  far  diflTerent  from  the 
Madresfield  Court,  which  when  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  I  found  to  be  first-class.  As  a  pot  Vine  I 
consider  this  last  the  finest  Grape  grown  ;  it  isa  free  setter 
and  very  prolific,  both  when  grown  by  the  side  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  .Alexandria.  Muscat 
Hamburgh  I  have  found  to  do  best  on  its  own 
roots,  at  least  the  variety  under  my  care.  There 
are,  I  think,  two  varieties  of  this  Grape,  which 
accounts  for  the  different  opinions  regarding  its 
merits  :  one  is  a  Grape  which  sets  badly  when  on  its 
own  roots,  but  better  when  inarched  on  the  Hamburgh, 
and  is  of  a  much  finer  colour ;  the  other  is  the  best- 
flavoured,  and  comes  best  on  its  own  roots,  but  does  not 
colour  so  well  as  the  other  variety  when  inarched.  The 
Alicante  is  a  true  gardener's  Grape ;  it  has  a  strong 
constitution,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  keeps  well. 
Foster's  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best  White  Grapes  ;  it 
forces  well  by  the  side  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but 
requires  using  immediately,  as  it  will  not  hang  long  in 
perfection.  The  old  Black  Morocco,  when  true,  is  one 
of  the  finest  late  Grapes,  and  keeps  well.  y.  H.  H. , 
TwickenJiam. 

^.Parasitic  Trees. — In  a  recent  number  you  allude  to 
so-called  parasitic  trees,  and  instance  one  that  existed 


increasing  in  growth.  It  stands  on  the  outer  bank  of  the 
stream  that  winds  round  the  "  Magdalen  Walks,"  and 
is  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  mill.  Edward  Char- 
rington,  Beachborough,  Hytlie. 

Golden  Champion  Grape. — Seeing  that  writers  in 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  are  condemning  this  fine 
Grape,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  has  done  splendidly  with 
me  this  year,  inarched  on  the  Bowood  Muscat.  I  had 
II  bunches  of  it,  weighing  28  lb.,  on  one  rod,  5  feet 
long,  every  berry  being  perfect.  My  employers  were 
so  delighted  with  it  that  they  wish  me  to  plant  a  whole 
house  of  it.  These  are  simple  facts,  that  are  well 
known  in  this  neighbourhood.  William  Alves,  Gr.  to 
James  Dalrymple,  Esq. ,  Langlee,  Galashiels. 

The  prospects  of  this  Grape  are  improving,  for 

has  not  Mr.  Cramb  taken  it  under  his  wing  (p.  1393). 
The  raisers  of  some  of  the  new  Grapes  ought  to  return 
him  their  sincere  thanks,  for  when  any  of  the  varieties 
they  send  out  lose  their  characters,  he  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  vengeance.  Bear  witness  the 
Golden  Hamburgh,  as  one  of  the  varieties  he  tried 
hard  to  make  us  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  white 
Grapes  in  existence,  but  somehow  or  other  it  is  now 
seldom  seen  on  the  exhibition  tables.  The  Madresfield 
Court,  however,  having  a  good  character,  Mr.  Cramb 
quite  upsets  it,  and  his  description  of  the  shrivelling 
and  atrophy  of  its  bunches  with  him  this  year  is  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  records  of  Grape  failure 
known,  far  outdoing  the  death  of  Mr.  Cannell's  Vines  at 
Portnall  Park.  Facts,  however,  are  "chiels  that 
winna  ding,"  for  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
murmurs  have  been  loud  and  deep  amongst  nearly  all 
growers  of  the  Golden  Champion  as  to  its  spotting 
propensities  and  general  bad  properties.  Now,  the 
Madresfield  Court  has  not  come  under  this  category, 
and  has  been  exhibited  in  very  fine  condition  this 
year,  even  when  ripened  in  a  cool  vinery ;  there  is  no 
question  about  its  flavour,  and  it  has  likewise  been  recom- 


mended for  its  keeping  qualities  in  I 
Mr.  Cramb  does  not  state  whether  the  Vine  borders  on 
which  he  grew  the  Madresfield  Court  and  Golden 
Champion  were  composed  of  soil  from  the  magnesian 
limestone  or  red   sand   formation,  we  are  warranted 
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in  believing  that  the  soil  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shrivelhng  of  the  one,  or  the  beautiful  finish  of  the 
other.  It  would  be  a  most  instructive  example  should 
Mr  Cramb  send  a  few  of  the  withered  husks  of  bunches 
of  his  Madresfield  Court  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  ;  and  if  one  of  the  fine  finished 
bunches  of  the  Golden  Champion  could  be  sent  with 
them,  many  growers  would  be  glad  to  see  it  when 
grown  as  it  should  be.  Vitis. 
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To  Protect  Fruit  Trees  from  the  Attacks  of 
Rabbits.— About  12  years  ago  I  planted  some  hun- 
dreds of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  numbers  of  which  were 
barked  by  the  hares  and  rabbits.  I  tried  tar,  oil,  and 
grease,  but  did  no  good  until  I  tried  the  following  very 
simple  plan  :— As  soon  as  a  tree  was  planted  I  set 
my  boy  to  bind  a  sheet  of  newspaper  (I  used  that 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle)  [You  are  too  compli- 
mentary !]  round  the  stem  from  the  ground  upwards, 
which  will  reach  about  15  inches.  Take  a  piece  of 
bast  matting,  tie  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  give  it  a 
turn  or  two  round  the  tree,  and  tie  it  again  at  the  top, 
so  as  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  paper  off.  It 
will  last  a  year,  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute,  and  no 
hare  or  rabbit  will  touch  the  tree  so  simply  guarded. 
Another  preventive  is  to  place  a  3-inch  drain-pipe 
without  a  bottom  against  the  tree  so  as  not  to  touch  it, 
or  else  when  the  wind  blows  it  will  bark  the  tree. 
Hares  or  rabbits  will  not  go  near  it.  I  have  planted 
hundreds  of  trees,  and  have  not  had  one  bitten  or 
barked  since  I  have  bound  the  trees  with  paper,  and 
used  the  drain-pipes.   J.  T. 

Veitch's  Giant  and  Walcheren  Cauliflower.— 
Allow  me  to  inform  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
that  the  condemnatory  remarks  which  I  made  at 
P-  '359  respecting  the  Walcheren  Cauliflower,  is 
simply  drawn  from  my  own  personal  experience,  and 
which  did  not  in  any  way  viUify  the  merits  which  this 
old  and  tnisty  friend  of  so  long  standing  possesses. 
My  stock  of  Walcheren  might  be  an  exception,  but  I 
doubt  if  a  great  many  of  your  readers  have  not  experi- 
enced the  same  disappointment,  the  cause  of  which  I 
need  not  attempt  to  particularise,  since  Mr.  Earley  and 
Mr.  Fish  have  so  ably  endeavoured  to  expla'  ' 
certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  small  compact 
heads  are  more  desirable  than  large  ones  for  the  table. 
But  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  the  Giant,  although 
Large,  possesses  the  most  delicate  flavour,  and  is  fit  for 
the  purest  palates.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  prefers  small  heads, 
llirce  to  a  dish,  he  has  only  to  cut  them  before  getting 
too  large.  E.  Morgan,  The  Bulls,  Harrow-on-thc-Hill. 

Mixed  Bedding  Plants.— I  was  surprised  to  find 
at  p.  1392  a  statement  to  the  elTect  that  Viola  cornuta 
Perfection  was  raised  at  Rotherfield  Park.  If  yout 
correspondent  will  look  at  p.  410  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1S70  he  will  see  that  I  denied  its 
being  a  seedling,  or  that  Mr.  Jobson  was  the  raiser  of 
It,  and  which  Mr.  Jobson  has  not  disputed.  The 
beauty  of  my  Viola  during  the  last  spring  and  summer, 
in  fact,  for  years  past,  has  been  beyond  all  praise. 
My  own  experience  in  this  respect  is  corro- 
borated by  many  correspondents  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  persons  who  have  bought 
seed,  have  no  doubt  been  disappointed,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  The  plant  flowers  too  freely  to  seed 
much  ;  and  much  of  the  seed  produced  does  not  "come 
true.  '  The  only  successful  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  means  of  cuttings.  George  Smith,  Wilton  Road 
jVnrsery,  Salisbury. 

Trees  for  Seaside  Planting.— Tamarisk,  Atriplex 

glauca,  Phlomis,  and  Euonymus  will  stand  the  best 
m  exposed  positions  near  the  sea  ;  next  to  which  come 
the  Ilex  Oaks,  Pinus  austriaca.  Poplars  of  sorts, 
Bupleurum,  Rock  Cistus,  Double  Gorse,  Escallonia, 
Lilac,  Laurustinus,  and  Phillyrea.  IV.  Kossiter 
Paington,  Dnmi.  [At  Folkestone  this  year  we  saw 
Pittosporum  Tobira  forming  a  fine  bush.  Eds.] 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Calais  :  October  10.— There  is  not  much  that  can  be 
called  of  horticultural  interest  in  this  place.  Historical 
associations  as  many  -as  you  please, —quaint  old  gate- 
ways, forbidding  looking  walls,  stagnant  fosses,  a  busy 
port,  consequential  police-officers,  hangdog  soldiers, 
pictural  fishwives,  tall  lighthouses,  antique  spires,  two 
long  piers  stretching  out  as  it  would  seem  into  illimit- 
able distance  (but  the  sand  is  reached  even  at  high 
water  at  a  depth  of  but  a  few  metres),  and  outside  the 
town  on  all  sides  sands  and  dunes,  dunes  and  sands ; 
and  away  in  the  ofiing  sail-flecked  sea,  and  on  the  horizon 
a  dim  cloudy  mass  which  represents  the  shores  of  Old 
England.  Yes  !  we  are  only  an  hour  and  a  half's 
steam  journey  from  Dover,  and  yet  we  are  in  a  different 
world.  Everything,  if  not  novel,  is  at  least  strange.  I 
don't  believe,  if  I  were  set  down  in  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  I  should  find  much  greater  differences,  barring 
the  language,  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  as  compared  with  those  of  London,  than  I  do 
ill  the  course  of  an  hour's  walk  in  the  streets  of  this 
old,  old  town.  Certainly  those  who  rush  on  direct  to 
Paris,  as  most  do  who  land  here,  will  find  in  that  capital 
less  difference  at  12  hours'  distance  from  the  Strand 
than  they  might  do  here  at  four  hours'  ioumey  fi-om 
Charing  Cross.      "  But  what  has  all  this'  to  do  with 


horticulture?"     Mr.  Editor,*!  told  you  at  the  outset  I 
had  no  story  to  tell ;  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way. 

I  implied,  only  a  sentence  ago,  that  I  was  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  language,  I 
might  think  it  was  Holland — somewhere  between 
Scheveningen  and  Leyden— but  happily  for  me  they 
don't  speak  Dutch  hereabouts  ;  or  if  I  look  to  the 
dunes  only,  I  might  fancy  myself  among  the  sandhills 
of  Kent,  away  beyond  Deal.  Patience,  good  Mr.  Editor, 
I  am  coming  to  the  point ;  those  busy,  cleanly,  cheerful, 
chattering,  brightly-clad  fishwives,  those  storied  walls 
and  spires  and  chirruping  chimes  shall  not  absorb  all  my 
thoughts,  I  will  roam  among  the  sandhills,  and  see 
what  I  can  pick  up  that  may  interest  your  readers. 
First  of  all  the  shells— not  oysters,  for  they  have 
vanished  since  my  former  visit  to  this  place,  but  mussels 
and  cockles,  and  cyclas,  and  a  great  number  of  others 
— not  found  on  the  coast  directly  opposite,  though 
found  higher  up  on  the  Norfolk  shores.  "  Shells  are 
not  plants."  Well,  well  !  they  are  not,  but  I  found 
among  them  a  real  live  Fungus — only  just  beyond  high 
water-mark — an  ochrey-brown  Agaric,  with  alternate 
long  and  short  gills,  confluent  with  the  stipes,  and  grow- 
ing in  solitary  state— one  at  a  time,  so  to  speak.  I  didn't 
know  its  name,  but  I  wondered  when  I  saw  it  growing 
in  so  salt  a  place,  and  in  so  close  proximity  to  edible 
molluscs,  whether  it  also  would  not  prove  good 
eating.  Whether  or  no,  there  it  grows  intermixed  with 
Mat-grass,  Elymus  arenarius,  and  other  sand  grasses, 
which  serve  to  bind  the  loose  sand  in  some  degree  ; 
and  here  is  that  really  noble  plant,  for  its  size,  the 
Eryngium  maritimum,  the  Sea  Holly.  I  repeat,  it  is  a 
noble  plant,  and  its  neighbour— I  cannot,  from  a  sense 
of  botanical  propriety,  call  it  its  ally— the  horned 
Poppy,  Glaucium  luteum,  is  close  by.  Not  far  inland, 
say  a  stone's  throw  from  the  tidal  marge,  are  bushes  of 
Hippophaii  rhamnoides,  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  covered 
with  orange  berries — a  sturdy  plant  in  truth,  and 
almost  indifferent,  as  it  would  seem,  as  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows  ;  here  it  is  in  sea-sand,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  you  may  see  it  indifferently  on  chalk 
the  greensand  ;  but  you  won't  see  it,  or  much 
else  either,  save  Rushes  and  Coltsfoot,  on  the  gault. 

Seaside  planters,  mark  the  Sea  Buckthorn  for  your 
outer  fence ;  back  up  with  the  elegant  feathery  Tamarisk, 
which  is  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round  ;  fill  in  with 
Lavateriaarborea,  Eryngium  and  Glaucium.  If  you  want 
colour,  lookat  theautumn  leaves  of  thatlowly  Glauxmaii- 
tima  and  the  Convolvulus  Soldanella  :  Golden  Feather 
is  pinchbeck  by  the  side  of  the  autumn  leaves  of  the 
Glaux.  How  it  would  be  inland  I  cannot  say  ;  more- 
over, I  speak  of  time  present.  Glaux  in  summer  time 
is  of  an  unpleasant  green  in  gardeners'  eyes.  And  here  is 
Silene  conica,  no  gardener's  plant  truly,  but  pleasur- 
able to  meet  with,  as  it  shows  the  analogy  of  situation 
with  the  Deal  sandhills,  where  also  this  rare 
grows.  Here,  too,  is  the  Erodium,  white  and  pink,  also 
a  Deal  plant;  the  Sea  Pink,  Armeria,  and  a  fine  variety 
of  Viola  tricolor,  the  so-called  V.  lutea.  On  the  shore, 
inland,  on  the  walls,  in  chinks,  under  bridges,  and  on 
towers,  everywhere  is  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.  This  is  not 
a  Deal  plant,  so  far  as  I  remember,  but  it  is  a  Dover 
plant ;  there  it  grows  on  the  chalk.  There  is  no  chalk 
here,  nevertheless  it  flourishes  to  perfection,  and  its 
flowers  put  the  Dover  ones  to  shame  by  their  greater 
size  and  brilliancy.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  lucky 
botanist  may  light  on  that  other  Eryngium,  E.  cam- 
pestre— not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  so  far 
beauty  is  concerned,  with  its  brother,  but  so  much 
rarer  than  it,  and  no  doubt  with  more  elegant  foliage. 
Deal  sandhills— no,  nor  Dover  cliffs,  nor  Folkestone 
possess  this  rarity  any  more  than  they  do 
Euphorbia  Paralias.  Why  ?  It  can't  be  discrepancy 
climate  ;  but  when  one  sees,  year  after  year, 
such  a  plant  as  Erigeron  canadense  in  profusion  on  one 
side  of  the  railway  cutting  at  Kew  Bridge,  and  not  a 
plant  of  it  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  fact  does  not  seem 
so  strange. 

But  our  walk  has  brought  us  to  a  cemetery — a 
;ting  place  for  ashes  in  the  midst  of  sand.  Road  or 
path  there  is  none  ;  if  there  were,  the  sand  would 
it,  but  there  is  an  enclosure,  and  a  few 
stunted  sea-spoilt  Poplars  try  to  form  a  shrubbery,  and 
fail  lamentably  in  the  attempt.  And  here  are  graves 
and  monuments,  so  simple  in  some  particulars,  so 
childish  in  others.  No  pompous,  fulsome  epitaphs — 
;  eulogies  on  the  character  of  the 
mple  cross  at  the  head,  four  planks 
sunk  in  the  sand,  and  serving  to  keep  together  a  little 
flower  bed — a  little  sand-heap,  one  ought  to  say— but 
there  is  an  attempt  at  floral  decoration  here  and  there, 
and,  as  showing  what  will  grow  in  pure  sand. 


and  what-not,  with  which  they  are  associated.  How- 
ever, here  of  all  places  one  feels  that  prejudice  and 
difference  of  opinion  should  have  no  place,  and  so  let 
us  walk  across  to  the  public  garden  of  the  manu- 
facturing suburb  of  St.  Pierre.  Though  called  a 
suburb,  this  is  really  a  manufacturing  town  of  no 
small  importance,  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  fortified  town  it  adjoins.  There  is  here  a 
noble  modern  church  in  the  Late  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  lofty  spire  ;  but  not  to  wander  into  such 
irrelevant  details,  let  me  note  the  most  splendid  plant, 
some  9  or  10  feet  high,  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  or 
some  closely  allied  species,  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  It 
was  placed  before  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and, 
apart  from  all  questions  of  dogma,  a  more  beautiful 
thank  or  praise-offering  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. In  all  the  Loiidow  shows  this  season— 
and  I  saw  most  of  them— there  was  not  a  plant 
to  come  near  this  one  for  symmetry  of  proportion, 
beauty,  and  profusion  of  bloom.  It  was  the  feature,  in 
the  horticultural  way,  of  Calais.  In  truth  it  must  be 
said,  this  ancient  city  does  not  excel  in  matters  horti- 
cultural ;  the  public  park  of  St.  Pierre  is   well  nigh  a 

desert  ;   the    gaidcn  on   tlie   r.Tmparts  is  not  very  mucll 

better ;  the  grass  is  comparable  only'to  that  of  a  suburban 
villa  in  a  third-rate  suburb  of  London,  which  has  been 
to  let  for  the  last  five  years  ;  not  an  evergreen  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  deciduous  trees  are  for  the  most  part  pickled 
with  salt  air,  and  stunted  withseagales.  Sand  and  grit  are 
everywhere— no  gravel,  none  is  to  be  had,— but  good 
paths  may  be  had  without  gravel,  a  fact  the  Calais  folk 
don't  seem  to  know.  Poplars  of  many  sorts,  and  Syca- 
mores stand  the  salt  air  well ;  the  Limes  look  miserable ; 
the  feathery  Tamarisk,  the  Snowberry,  and  the  Bladder 
Senna  all  do  well,  the  first  especially.  But  clearly  the 
taste  of  Calais  folk  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  gar- 
dening. An  hour  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Dover,  or 
Folkestone,  would  show  more  in  the  gardening  line 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calais. — I  told  you 


than  a  week  i 


I  had  nothing  of  horticultural 
have  kept  my  word.    The  Rambler. 


I  relate,  and  I 


Societies. 


the  plants  used  by  these  simple  faithful  village  folk  to 
•  "'ify  their  love  for  the  departed  ones.  Crambe  mari- 
a  thrives,  its  pinkish  flowers  and  blue-green  leaves 
answer  the  intended  purpose  well.  The  old-fashioned 
Costmary,  so  seldom  seen  now-a-days,  also  thrives; 
Diplotaxis,  of  course.  Marigolds  and  China  Asters,  and 
Lycium,  the  so-called  Tea  tree,  also  do  well :  but  it  is 
but  a  sorry  garden,  to  say  the  best,  and  the  lapwings 
th  their  shrill  wee  piping  note,  don't  make  it  look 
any  the  more  horticultural.  One  docs  not  like  to 
aent  on  such  sacred  matters,  but  it  cannot  hurt 
any  prejudice  or  wound  any  higher  feeling,  to  note  the 
ast  between  the  simplicity  and  pure  faith  shown 
by  the  monumental  crosses  with  their  simple  legends, 
he  humble  but  appropriate  attempts  at  floral  decora- 
ion,  and  the  tawdry-babyish  decorations  of  toys,  beads, 


Scottish  Arboeicultural  :  Nov.  i  {Annual  Meet- 
i').  — R.  Hutchison,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Carlowrie,  in  the 
chair.  This,  the  i8th  annual  meeting,  was  held  in  Craigie 
Hall,  St.  ."Vndrew  Square,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  from  England,  Ireland,  and  all 
pans  of  .Scotland,  including  Dr.  Cleghorn,  Professor 
Balfour,  Messrs.  E.  Lorainc,  M'Nab,  Botanic  Gardens; 
Gorrie,  M 'Corquodale,  Scone  Palace;  France,  Methven, 
J.  Sadler,  Syme,  M 'Donald  ;  Anderson,  Perth  ;  W.  Gil- 
christ, J.  Grant,  Thomson,  Strathspey,  &c.  After  the 
usual  formal  opening  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hutchison  was 
again  unanimously  re-elected  President  of  the  Society,  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address.  They  had, 
he  said,  much  cause  to  congratulate  themselveson  the 
progress  they  had  made  as  a  society.  Not  only  had  the 
roll  of  membership  continued  to  increase,  as  in  former 
years,  ■  but  the  zeal  and  interest  of  the  members 
in  the  cause  of  arboriculture  had  been  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  number,  quality,  and  variety  of 
the  papers  sent  in  for  competition.  He  suggested  that 
in  future  the  annual  meeting  should  extend  over  at 
least  two,  if  not  more  days,  during  which  time  papers 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  arboriculture  might 
be  read  and  discussed,  and  any  new  theories  or  observa- 
tions bearing  upon  them  might  be  ventilated  and  criti- 
cised. He  spoke  at  length  on  the  value  of  correct 
observation  and  practical  work  in  the  forest  and  woods, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  different  members  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  and  in  the  course  of  next  year's  ordinary  operations 
either  try  to  verify  or  disprove  the  following  theory  which 
he  had  started  : — Having  observed  in  pruning  that  at  one 
time  the  surface  of  the  wounds  made  upon  the  tree  limbs 
seemed  fresher  and  more  moist  than  at  others,  and  that 
this  phenomenon  varied  during  winter  from  time  to  time, 
there  being  apparently  frequently  less  exudation  of  sap, 
or  bleeding,  the  one  week  than  there  had  been  during  the 
previous  one,  or  even  during  the  previous  month,  he  was 
led  to  advance  the  theory  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  the 
circulation  of  sap  in  trees,  both  Coniferous  and  hard  wood, 
and  perhaps  in  vegetation  generally,  during  those  months 
when  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Nature  as  dormant, 
and  her  ordinary  functions  as  suspended,  and  that  this 
periodicity  is  caused  and  regulated  by  lunar  influence. 
For  example,  he  observed  that  for  about  four  or  five  days 
from .  the  third  day  after  new  moon,  the  action  of  the 
sap  seems  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  circulation  more  free 
and  abundant,  than  it  is  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
month.  If  this  were  so,  and  he  thought  he  was  justified 
in  asserting  that  it  was,  pruning  operations  performed 
during  these  few  days,  when  the  wood  was  greener, 
could  be  not  only  better  done  than  when  it  was  drier  and 
less  quickened,  and  was  not  only  more  easily  performed, 
ore  good  work  could  be  done  in  less  time,  and  with 
safety  to  the  tree.  This  theory  of  periodicity  was 
in  to  a  universal  law  of  Nature  necessary  for  the 
procreation  of  life  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  it  might 
similar  process  was  equally  necessary  for  the 
reproduction  of  growth,  and  in  sustaining  vitahty,  in 
all  perennial  vegetation— a  strange  and  mysterious  pro- 
cess by  which,  during  the  cold  bleak  months  of  frost 
■inter-storm,  when  the  snow-wreaths  drift  athwart 
the  silent  forest,  the  silvery  beams  of  our  earth's 
attendant  planet  were  exciting  and  controlling,  by  their 
benign,  attractive  influence,  not  merely  the  regulation 
nd  movements  of  the  tides  of  ocean,  but  were  aiding 
ikewise  in  maintaining  the  vitahty  of  growth  in  the 
egetable  kingdom  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  human 
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of  Stravithy,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Mr.  E.  Loraine,  The  Riding 
Mill :  Mr.  W.  M 'Corquodale,  Scone  Palace  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
G.  Thomson,  Strathspey,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  J.  Sadler,  F.R.P.S.,  was  re-elected 
secretarj- ;  Mr.  T.  Methven,  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  D. 
Syme.  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons',  auditor.  Sixty- 
two  new  members  were  aftenvards  admitted.  The  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  British  .Association  Committee  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  donation  of  ^^20  renewed  from 
the  British  Association  for  the  purpose  of  making 
obsen'ations  of  the  effects  of  the  denudation  of  trees 
upon  the  rainfall  of  the  country.  Last  year  a  grant  of 
^2o  had  been  apportioned,  but  for  want  of  observers 
the  money  could  not  be  taken  up.  This  year,  however, 
care  would  be  taken  that  careful  and  trustworthy 
observers  would  be  got.  The  President,  Dr.  Cleghom, 
and  Professor  Balfour,  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Brighton,  as  repre- 
senting the  Society.  The  Treasurers  report  showed  that 
the  e.\penditure  for  the  past  year  had  been  ^^178  15.J.  jd., 
and  the  income  ^^192  g.r.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
/13  ijr.  -Lxd..  including  a  donation  oi  £(>  los.  from  the 
President,  who  had  agreed  to  give  £~f  for  every  100 
members  who  doubled  their  subscription.  The  Secretary 
reported  as  to  the  publication  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year.  He  stated  that  23  miles  of  printed  proooedingc, 
inches  broad,  and  weighing  6  cwt.,  had  been  issued  to 
the  members  within  10  months.  Dr.  Cleghom  reported 
that  the  judges  on  the  competitive  essays  had  awarded  the 
following  prizes  :— On  the  soils  best  suited  for  the  different 
kinds  of  forest  trees  indicated  by  the  plants  that  grow 
naturally  upon  them  (silver  medal) — W.  Gilchrist,  forester, 
Cluny  Castle,  Aberdeen.  Report  on  plantations  under 
the  management  of  the  competitor  (gold  medal)— A. 
Peebles,  forester,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  Berks.  On 
the  effects  of  the  dry  seasons  of  1868-69-70  on  forest  trees 
and  shrubs  (gold  medal) — Mr.  R.  Hutchison,  of  Car- 
lowrie.  [Note,  Mr.  Hutchison  presented  the  value  of  the 
medal,  ^s  5-f-.  as  an  additional  donation  to  the  Society.^ 
Report  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  home-growii 
timber  to  foreign  (bronze  medal) — D.  Hamilton,  forester, 
TulUechewan  Castle,  Dumbarton.  On  the  Scots  Fir,  its  cul- 
tivation and  varieties  (silver  medal)— W.  Gilchrist.  Report 
on  the  more  extended  cultivation  in  Scotland  of  charcoal- 
producing  plants  for  gunpowder  manufacture— grown 
either  as  a  crop  or  as  underwood  (silver  medal)— C.  Y. 
Michie,  forester,  CuUen  House,  Banff.  For  the  best 
and  approved  collection  of  Cones,  exhibited  by  a  practical 
forester,  and  produced  in  Britain — ist  prize,  5  guineas 
(offered  by  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen.  Edinburgh)— C.  Y.  Michie,  CuUen  House  : 
2d  (a  gold  medal),  J.  Bell,  forester  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Hampshire.  On  a  simple  method  of 
measuring  the  angles  of  plantations  (bronze  medal)— 
J.  Kay.  forester,  Bute  estates.  Report  on  trees  grown  on 
undiained  moorband  pan  (silver  medal)— A.  Gilchrist, 
Ur\'  House.  Stonehaven.  Report  on  a  new  pruning 
chisel  (silver  medal)— A.  Gilchrist.  Report  on  a  tape  for 
measuring  timber  (bronze  medal)— D.  Tait,  Ouston  Park, 
Doncaster. 

The  remainder  of  the  business  was  of  a  formal  nature. 
The  members  dined  in  the  evening  in  the  Albert  Hotel — 
the  President  in  the  chair,  when,  after  the  usual  loyal 
toasts,  the  following,  amon.g  others,  were  given  ; — ' '  The 
British  Association,"  by  the  Chairman;  Prof.  Balfour 
replied.  "The  Forest  Department  of  India,"  by  Mr. 
Sadler ;  replied  to  by  Dr.  Cleghom,  late  Conservator  of 
Forests  in  India. 

Yorkshire  Gala  :  Oct.  24.— The  annual  dinner  of 
the  guarantors  and  friends  of  the  Yorkshire  Gala  took 
place  at  Barkers  Hotel,  York.  About  60  gentlemen 
sat  down  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alderman  Steward 
and  vice-presidency  of  Mr.  Alderman  Dove  (those  gentle- 
men holding  the  same  position  in  connection  with  the 
Gala).  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  Lord  Mayor  proposed  "Success  to 
the  Yorkshire  Gala."  He  said  he  need  not  say  a  single 
word  to  those  who  had  not  only  been  the  originators,  but 
who  had  subsequently  been  the  earnest  supporters  of  the 
Yorkshire  Gala,  to  ensure  for  that  proposition  a  very 
enthusiastic  reception.  It  was  desirable  on  all  those 
occasions  to  try  to  realise  what  was  the  position  of  an 
institution  like  that.  He  would  remind  them  that  that  gala 
had  now  been  in  existence  12  years— that  it  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  floricultm-e  in  their  own  im- 
mediate district-  that  it  had  a  further  object  in  the  advan- 
tage of  the  city  at  large— and  also  in  its  origin  there  was 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  to  contribute  to 
the  public  charities  of  the  city.  Well,  for  the  first  five 
years  he  need  not  remind  them  that  it  had  a  somewhat 
varying  success.  From  1859,  when  the  society  was 
formed,  down  to  1864,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  success 
that  attended  it  was  of  a  very  varied  character  ;  but  still, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  had  an  extent  of  success 
which  did  enable  it  to  divide  £yx)  ambngst  the  public 
charities  of  the  city.  In  1864,  as  they  would  be  aviare, 
the  mode  of  operation  was  in  a  degree  changed ;  it  w.is 
felt  desirable  that  a  guarantee  fund  should  be  formed,  and 
those  who  became  the  guarantors  had  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  their  money  returned  to  them,  inasmuch  as 
from  1864  to  1869,  such  was  the  success  that  attended  the 
institution,  that  it  was  enabled  to  amass  to  itself  the  sum 
of  .,f  1000.  That  /io;o,  with  the  exception  he  was  just 
about  to  mention,  remained  as  a  reserie  fund.  And 
he  believed  the  true  success  of  that  gala  would  de- 
pend upon  that  resen'e  fund  being  retained  at  the 
amount  to  which  it  had  now  arrived.  The  gala  in 
1870,  as  they  knew,  was  marked  by  unpropitious  weather, 
and  the  effect  had  been  to  reduce  that  fund  from  .,f  1000 
to  /■700  ;  and  in  1871  there  was  a  great  fear  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  management — especially  on  the  first 
unfavourable  day— that  the  reserve  fund  would  be  more 
diminished.  But  the  weather  on  the  second  and  third 
days  was  better,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
at  all  events  they  came  out  of  the  gala  of  1871  without 
loss.  Accordingly  there  remained  that  .,^700  still  invested 
to  the  credit  of  the  gala  fund.  The  point  he  wished  to 
bring  them  to  was  this.     Those  who  were  present  at  the 


luncheon  held  at  the  gala  ground,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition  this  year,  would  not  fail  to  remember  what  was 
said  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  London.  He  said  that  the  York 
show  stood  the  third  in  the  kingdom,  London  being  the 
first,  and  Manchester  the  second.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  also 
supplemented  that  statement  by  saying  that  it  was  most 
important  to  the  continuance  of  the  success  of  the  gala 
that  there  should  be  somewhat  more  of  special  prizes  than 
they  offered  then.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  prizes 
at  the*  last  show  amounted  to  .^500.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  it  was  a  strong  inducement  for  gentlemen  to  send 
their  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  gala.  But  those  prizes 
were  not  only  taken  by  their  own  citizens,  but  by  parties 
who  were  good  enough  to  send  to  the  gala  from  very 
considerable  distances.  They  had  exhibitors  from  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Cheshire,  Hereford,  and  nearly  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  they  were  to  preserve  the  inte- 
rests of  that  institution  aright  they  must  do  something  more 
to  tempt  in  the  way  of  special  prizes.  How  then  were 
the  special  prizes  to  be  obtained  ?  He  believed  that  the 
annual  subscribers  to  that  institution  had  been  reduced  to 
ten,  and  he  asked  if  that  was  creditable  to  the  city,  or  for 
the  interests  of  the  institution  that  it  should  be  so  ?  They 
should  bear  in  mind  what  the  gala  did  for  York.  He  had 
said  that  one  of  the  original  objects  was  to  benefit  the 

city  by  attracting  within  it3  walb  large  numbers  of  people. 

He  made  these  remarks  because  he  knew  they  would  go 
forth  to  the  pubUc,  and  with  the  object  of  inducing  his 
fellow-citizens  to  look  upon  the  gala  as  a  beneficial 
institution. 


Boluts  0f  g00hs. 


issued.  It  contains  three  papers  only,  but  those  of 
considerable  importance.  The  lirst  is  devoted  to  the 
description  of  sundry  fishes  or  molluscs,  &c.,  collected 
by  Dr.  Cunningham  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S. 
Nassau,  chiefly  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  calls  for 
no  special  notice  at  our  hands.  The  second  paper  is 
entitled  a  Revision  of  the  Genus  Cassia,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  our  great  systematist,  the  President  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Bentham  gives  a  complete  monograph 
of  the  genus,  which  consists,  according  to  this  enumera- 
tion, of  more  than  300  species,  many  of  great  beauty, 
some  of  great  interest  from  the  variety  or  singularity 
of  their  forms,  and  some,  such  as  the  species  producing 
Senna  and  the  Cassia  Fistula,  of  importance  from  a 
medicinal  point  of  view.  The  following  remarks  are 
invested  with  additional  weight,  as  coming  from  one 
whose  experience,  practical  sagacity,  and  logical 
acumen  in  all  matters  connected  with  classification 
unrivalled  : — 

"  In  all  considerations,"  writes  Mr.  Bentham,  "6f 
geographical  distribution  of  species  or  other  groups, 
seems  necessary  to  consider,  as  an  established  fact,  the 
great  principle  that  natural  aflSnity  results  from  com- 
munity of  descent.  The  admission  of  a  separate  arbitrary 
creation  of  species,  unmeaningly  modified  from  an 
imaginary  type,  not  only  reduces  the  science  to  a  dry, 
statistical  enumeration,  but  entails  the  preUminary  e.xact 
determination  of  what  is  a  species,  which  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  giving  ;  whereas,  by  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  descent,  natural  genera,  sections,  species,  and  varieties 
become  superior,  and  (or)  subordinate  groups,  similar  in 
nature  and  differing  only  in  degree.  Under  this 
aspect,  when  treating  of  the  area  occupied  by 
a  group,  it  matters  little  whether  you  call  it 
a  section,  species,  or  variety,  provided  only  you 
make  yourself  clearly  intelligible  as  to  what  is  the  grade  of 
subordination  you  have  in  view,  and,  following  the  ter- 
minology which  you  believe  to  be  the  most  generally 
received,  you  keep  to  the  same  term  for  what  you  con- 
sider the  same  grade  throughout  the  genus  or  order  you 
are  considering. " 

These  words,  from  so  eminently  cautious  a  natu- 
ralist as  Mr.  Bentham,  and  one  who  for  so  many  years 
was  an  adherent  of  the  opposite  views,  redound  as 
greatly  to  his  credit  for  freedom  from  prejudice  as  the 
similar  recantation  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution,  however,  seems  so  natural 
in  its  application  to  classification,  that  it  seems  now 
only  wonderful  how  it  could  so  long  have  been  dis- 
puted. The  so-called  natural  system,  apart  from 
genealogical  relationship  of  group  to  group,  is 
an  utter  paradox.  In  what  manner  the  evolution  took 
place  is  another  question,  and  one  on  which  there  is 
still  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  third 
paper  is  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Passifloracea:,"  by  Dr.  Masters,  and  includes  a 
general  sketch  of  the  structure,  anatomy,  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  organs  in  the  principal  genera, 
together  with  notes  on  their  physiological  office.  A 
complete  classified  list  of  all  the  species  of  the  tribe 
Passiflorese,  with  the  principal  sj-nonyms,  is  given, 
which  may  be  of  some  service  to  horticulturists.  In 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  author  goes 
into  some  detail  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
"  characters  "  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  classi- 
fying plants  upon  philosophical  principles,  the  main 
points  insisted  on  being  the  great  relative  importance  of 
primordial  or  congenital  characters  in  the  formation  and 
distinction  of  the  larger  groups  of  plants,  and  of  the 
secondary  or  "  acquired  "  characters  in  distinguishing 
the  smaller  groups.  These  acquired  characters  are 
often  furnished  by  special  developments  intended  to  fill 
a  particular  office,  or  are  adaptations  of  the  funda- 
mental organs  to  fulfil  a  special  end.  The  congenital 
characters  are  present  in  all  cases,  are  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  plant,  and  are  subject  comparatively  to  but 


little  variation,  while  the  acquired  "  characters "  may 
be  peculiar  in  each  separate  species,  and  are,  of  course, 
associated  with  peculiarities  in  the  manner  in  which 


the  life-functions  are  carried  ( 


In  answer  to  "A.  H.'s"  questions,  at  p.  1363,  t 
advise  him  to  give  up  his  idea  of  lining  a  beehive 
altogether.  No  practical  apiarian  has  ever  even 
attempted  such  a  thing,  and  there  are  numerous  ob- 
jections to  it.  Instead  of  that,  let  him  case  the  out- 
side of  the  hive  described  in  the  number  for  Sep- 
tember 10,  1870,  either  with  a  movable  case  standing 
on  legs,  and  a  ridge  roof,  or,  what  appears  better,  by 
nailing  slips  2  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
at  each  comer,  and  then  |-inch  stuff  over  to  cover  all 
the  hive,  with  a  space  of  half  an  inch  between.  Either 
a  flat  or  a  ridged  top  could  be  placed  upon  this,  care 
being  taken  that  ample  space  was  left  for  the  escape  of 
heated  air  from  the  sides.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  intended  to  place  the  hive,  as 
described  and  figured,  in  the  open  air,  without  protec- 
tion from  sun-heat,  &c.,  as  the  combs  would  almost 
certainly  melt  down  in  a  warm  situation.  Perhaps  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  covered  in  the  rough 
and  ready  way  that  Mr.  Pagden  tells  us  in  his  book 
he  practises  —  throwing  a  washed  superphosphate 
bag  over,  and  then  putting  an  earthem  pan,  &c.,  on 

By  acting  as  above  advised,  *' A.  H."  can  preserve 
the  form  of  the  hive  as  figured  by  *'  M.  D.,"  and  will 
require  no  feeding  drawer,  as  a  bottle  feeder  can  be 
placed  over  a  hole  in  the  flat  cover.  Of  course,  supers 
would  require  some  similar  casing,  which  could  be 
made  to  fit  over  that  of  the  hive  by  a  hip,  that  is,  a  slip 
nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the  upper  case.  The  cover 
for  the  super  should  be  movable.  Outside  covers  may 
be  painted  a  light  colour  with  advantage,  hives  them- 
selves not  at  all.  A.  Boyh^  Wkithud^  Nov.  4. 


©tituarg. 

We  regret  very  much  having  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Ca.mpbeli.,  Sen.,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence,  Churchill,  Glasnevin,  on  Mon- 
day, October  30,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  had  been  suffering  severely,  so  that 
his  death  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  There  are 
none  who  knew  Mr.  Campbell  personally  who  will  not 
regret  to  hear  of  this  event.  For  many  years  he  led 
the  van  of  Irish  horticulture  with  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  florists'  flowers.  As  a  friend 
he  was  constant,  cordial,  and  sincere  ;  and  as  a  neigh- 
bour kind,  generous,  and  benevolent,  upholding  in  all 
his  relations  through  life  a  charitable  feeling  and  an 
honourable  forgiving  disposition  towards  all  he  came  in 
contact  with.  The  members  of  the  Dublin  Horticul- 
tural Club  will  have  much  cause  to  regret  him.  In  him 
they  always  had  a  willing  fellow  worker,  ever  ready  to 
aid  with  his  purse  and  sound  advice  any  object  for  the 
good  of  Irish  horticulture.   Gardeners'  Record. 


THE    WEATHER. 

'.  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
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TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AND  FALL  OF  RAIN  AT 

DIFFERHN T  STA  TIONS, 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1871. 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
As  Liliums  succeed  well  if  potted  about  this  time, 
those  who  intend  to  perform  the  operation  should 
do  so  now  ;  though  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  subtle  influences  of  increased  light  sug:gest  an 
early  return  of  spring.  I  wish,  however,  to  impress 
upon  my  readers  that,  whichever  period  is  chosen  for 
potting  Lilies,  they  should  not  under  any  considera- 
tion allow  the  bulbs  which  are  now  resting  to  become 
too  dry,  or,  as  some  would  say,  to  "dry  off." 
Encourage  the  surface-growth  to  ripen  effectually  by 
natural  exposure  ;  nevertheless,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  hostile  than  another  to  the  successful  culture  of 
the  gorgeous  Z.  aiiratiim,  it  is  to  be  found  in  this 
practice  of  "drying  off"  the  bulbs  and  the  balls  of  soil 
containing  them.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  keeping  an 
unvarying  latent  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the  actual 
resort  to  periodical  waterings.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  cool  temperature,  without  going  much 
below  45'' ;  but  in  this  respect  no  better  lesson  can  be 
inculcated  than  a  study  of  the  climatic  condition  of 
their  native  coimtry — ^Japan,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  no  extensive  data  to  guide  us  is,  so  far  as 


sudden  fluctuations.  Perhaps,  too,  more 
on  the  average  than  upon  the  British  Isles  ;  whilst  the 
mean  summer  temperature  does  not  exceed  60°,  that  of 
winter  being  about  50°.  These,  I  take  it,  are  an  essential 
and  reliable  guide  to  us  in  the  culture  of  Japanese 
Lilies.  With  such  a  moderate  winter  temperature 
the  soil  of  necessity  maintains  a  certain  amount  of 
latent  moisture,  apart  from  rainfalls,  in  consequence  of 
the  no  very  great  extent  of  evaporation  going  on, 
whilst  the  incessant  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours 
takes  place.  Besides,  Japan  is  within  the  margin  of 
the  limit  of  the  fall  of  snow  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  snow,  as  we  are  all  aware,  possesses  a  great 
moistening  capacity.  If  we  compare  these  simple 
facts  with  the  practice  of  placing  our  "resting" 
Liliums  near  to  flues,  &c.,  at  a  temperature  in  excess 
of  the  above,  and  dry  to  a  degree,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  wherein  we  err.  A  cool  frame  wherein  they  can  be 
plunged  in  cocoanut-fibre  or  cinder  ashes,  with  proper 
protection  from  frost,  will  be  found  of  all  situations  th( 
best  for  them,  and  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  condi' 
tions  which  surround  them  in  their  far  distant  habitat.  Ir 
potting  them,  efficient  drainage  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  the  soil  they  thrive  best  in  is  an  admixture 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  good  fibrous  loam,  a  good 
dash  of  silver  sand,  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure.  Press  the  soil  moderately 
firm,  and  bury  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  to  just  above 
their  tips.  Persist  at  this  date  in  watering  all  pi; 
early  in  the  day  as  possible,  more  especially  those 
growing  in  cool  houses,  conservatories,  &c.  By  these 
means  much  of  the  extraneous  water  distributed 
dry  up  during  the  day,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  ai 
fitting  condition  to  withstand  the  adversely  moisi 
of  night.  I  would  urgently  suggest  that  "  damp  " 
should  be  constantly  dispelled  from  all  such  cool  struc- 
tures by  the  aid  of  occasional  firings,  as  it  often  takes 
hold  of  plants  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  this 
season,   and   prevention   in  this   manner  saves  disap 


Always  be  particularly  careful  with  those  which 
have  their  pots  in  the  vicinity  of  pipes,  flues,  &c.,  as 
they  will  require  watering  more  frequently  than  others. 
Those  Pines  which  are  progressing  for  a  "  show"  in  a 
couple  of  months*  time  or  so,  must  only  be  pushed 
along  very  gently,  and  so  as  to  "  get  them  up  "  when 
the  influences  of  lengthened  days  and  increased  light 
become  more  felt,   and  good  sound  progress  can  be 
pated.     On  the  other  hand,  m  all  instances  where 
the  fruit  is  in  process  of  formation,  no  check  whatever 
ust  in  any  shape  be  permitted.     As  the  fruit  is  the 
m  and  the  end,  all  ulterior  considerations  regarding 
le  plant  must    be   set  aside,    and    the  operations  of 
swelling,  ripening,  ic,  be  excited  to  the  end.     Finish 
pruning  Poi  P'ifies,  and  wash  them  once  with  the  usual 
preventives  of  mildew  and  insects.     Lay  such  as  are 
required  for  the  present  upon  their  sides  in  a  dry 
Keep  all  Fineries  which  are  just  now  being 
denuded  of  their  last  bunches  of  Grapes  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible by  giving  air  freely  was  to  cause  the  Vines  to  go  to 
rest  ivith  all  possible  dispatch,  as  the  longer  they  rest 
naturally,  so  much  the  better  for  their  future  vigour. 
figs  in  pots    may  now   be   either   potted   or   deeply 

mulched.      If  they  are  potted,  a  very  moderate  "  shift  " 

only  should  be  given,  and,  if  the  main  object  is  fruiting, 
a  light,  somewhat  poor  soil,  composed  of  loam,  old 
mortar,  rubbish,  &c.,  be  used.  It  should  be  borne  m 
mind,  however,  that  much  potting  is  more  conducive 
of  growth  than  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Prepare  the  necessary  protection  for  Fig-trees  grown 
in  exposed  situations.  In  some  counties  this  is  not 
so  much  required  as  in  others,  but  in  northern  latitudes 
the  protection  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Now  that 
the  leaves  have  mainly  fallen  off  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  it  will  be  desirable  to  remove  the  little  sticks 
which  supported  the  latest  summer  growths,  to  unnail 
some  of  the  younger  wood,  and  so  aid  the  atmosphere 
in  surrounding  them  more  freely,  to  insure  better 
ripened  wood  and  greater  hardihood. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  destroys  the  upper  growths  of 
the  following  and  similar  subjects,  cut  away  their 
destroyed  parts  to  within  a.  few  inches  of  the  ground 
line,  and  subsequently  take  them  up  carefully  : — Marvel 
of  Peru,  Salvia  fatens.  Lobelias  of  the  fulgens  type,  and 
Dahlias,  &c.  Gladiolus  bulbs  should  also  be  taken  up 
now  without  further  delay.  Do  not  cut  away  the  de- 
caymg  leaves  and  old  flower-stalks,  but  by  hanging 
them  up  together  in  a  dry  shed,  or,  what  is  better,  a  dry 
vinery,  aid  and  encourage  them  to  ripen  off  efiectively. 
Very  minute  bulbs  will,  in  many  instances,  be  found 
around  the  base  of  the  old  ones,  and  should  not  be 
rubbed  ofl  at  this  time. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  frost  experienced  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
inst. ,  which  here  in  south  Essex  approached  nearly  to  6°, 
will  oblige  those  who  have  hesitated  hitherto  to  do  so,  to 
make  their  final  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
winter.  Where  fine  flourishing  rows  of  Endive,  &c. , 
have  not  yet  been  covered,  and  it  is  not  materially 
injured  ere  this  appears,  have  resort  to  the  customary 
coverings  forthwith.  For  this  purpose,  Rendle's  plant 
protectors  are  an  excellent  and  very  economical  aid,  as 
they  may  be  placed  over  the  rows  as  they  now  exist, 
without  the  too  general  drawback  of  having  to  uproot 
them  and  carry  them  hence  to  frames,  sheds,  cStc, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  makes  the  young  growths 
tough,  however  well  they  may  be  blanched.  Sorrel, 
A/int,  Tarragon,  &c.,  may  now  be  potted  up  for 
forcmg  by  all  who  would  be  prepared  for  eventualities. 
Finish  getting  in  all  crops  of  Beet,  and  the  like,  and 
clean  and  protect  Glo/ie  Artichokes  from  frosts.    W.  E. 


pomtment, 


aterial   outlay   of  both 


subsequent  fuel. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

A  fine  day  shotUd  now,  if  possible,  be  chosen  upon 

which  always  to  water  the  younger  stock  of  Pines,  an 

operation  not  calling  for  very  frequent  attention  at  this 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

•»*  Carriage  of  Parcels.— We  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  render  assistance  in  the  matter  of  naming 
plants,  fruits,  fungi,  &c.,  but  our  correspondents 
should  remember  that  this  entails,  on  our  part,  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  expense, 
and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  pay  the  carriage  of  their 
parcels.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  done,  we  shall 
rigidly  adhere  to  our  rule  of  not  receiving  such  commu- 
nications. We  cannot  undertake  to  name  more  than 
six  varieties  at  one  time. 

Begonia  :  A.  Z.  The  flowers  of  your  seedling  were  so 
much  faded  and  shrivelled  that  we  are  unable  to  pass 
any  opinion  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
very  striking  characteristics. 

Beet  :  CD.,  Ryde.  We  have  tried  your  Beet,  and  can 
report  favourably  on  it.  In  comparison  with  Waterloo, 
it  is  of  fuller  flavour,  while  it  is  not  so  coarse  as  the 
Pine-apple.     The  colour  is  rich. 

Books:  Ad.   B.    Mcintosh's  "Book    of   the    Garden 
(Blackwood   &  Sons),    and   Thompson's    "Gardener" 
Assistant  "  (Blackie  &  Son),  will  probably  meet  your 
requirements. 

Beonze-leaved  Hardy  Plants  :  Drooiiian.  The  best 
we  remember  are  the  dark-leaved  forms  of  Oxalis  corni- 
culata  and  of  Ajuga  reptans,  which  you  mention. 
You  might  add  to  them  the  somewhat  larger  and 
coarser  purple-leaved   Plantain,    Plantago  major  pur- 

Clematis  :  T.  H.  Clematis  seed,  in  many  cases,  comes 
up  very  slowly,  and  comparatively  few  seeds  vegetate 
It  is  ijest  to  sow  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  keep  the  seed 
pans  in  a  warm  propagating-house,  waiting  patiently 
for  the  result.     As  an  exception,  it  may  be  mentioned 


that  the  small  yellow  C.  graveolens,  sown  as  soon  as 
moderately  ripe,  germinates  in  a  few  days,  as  freely  as 
Mustard  and  Cress. 

ERMiN,\TroN  of  Seeds  :  R.  D.  asks  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  could  inform  him  where  he  can  find  a 
Table  showing  the  depth  or  degree  at  which  different 
seeds  will  not  germinate. 

Gooseberry,  Mayor  of  Oldham  :  G.  S.  We  do  not 
see  this  variety  mentioned  in  any  of  the  catalogues 
before  us,  but  should  think  that  any  of  the  Lancashire 
growers  could  supply  you  with  it.  Will  some  of  our 
correspondents  kindlv  assist  "G.  S."  in  the  matter? 

Grubs  :  5.  S.  We  can't  pretend  to  tell  you  what  they 
are  without  seeing  them. 

Insects  :  R.  W.  Your  "two  species  of  beetles,"  which 
have  proved  so  pernicious  to  Pines,  by  gnawing  the 
flowers  and  burrowing  into  the  fruit,  are  the  male  and 
female  of  one  of  the  man\  species  of  Blattae  or  cock- 
roaches which  has  been  imported  WTth  the  plants  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  a  mass  enclosed  in  a  large  bean 
shaped  case  fixed  in  some  comer  of  the  frames  where 
they  nught  be  looked  for  and  the  insects  may  be 
trapped  by  sinking  basins  or  cupa  in  the  plunging 
material  baited  mth  crumbs  of  bread  the  insects  not 
being  able  lO  craw  1  up  the  sides    10    IV 

M.\&\oLi\  GP  It  15  rare  for  Magnoha  conspicua  to 
set  and  perfect  its  seed:.  In  this  countrv 

Names  of  Fingls  O  £  A  fine  specimen  of  Clav ana 
abictina  a  fleshy  branching  Fungus  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration      It  varies  m  character  in  different 
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situations,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  green  appearance 
when  bruised.  —  T.  IV.,  Easlwell  .Park,  .'igaricus 
cepsestipes,  common  in  such  situations,  viz.,  Cucumber 
frames,  &c.  — G.  H.  S.  Meruhus  tremellosus,  a  rare 
Fungus. —y.  McD.,  Magnell  Langley.  Agaricus  nu- 
dus,  scarcely  edible.    W.  G.  S. 

Names  of  Plants  :  JC.&'S.  Asplenium  lucidum.— Z?.  G. 
I.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  2,  Athyrium  Fili.\-fa5mina. — 
y.  Robson,  Bowdon.  Lonas  inodora,  Gaertn.  (syn. 
L.  annua)  ;  otherwise  Athanasia  annua,  L.,  or  AchiUea 
inodora,  L.  ;  native  of  Sicily  and  the  S.  Mediterranean 
shores  generally.— .fffw.  H.  H.  Craue.  Fuchsia  magel- 
lanica  (F.  macrostemma,  F.  gracilis),  the  plant  long 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
F.  cocciuea.— 7.  Carter  &•  Co.  Salvia  Horminum. 
—J.  T.  M.  lochroma  grandiflora,  not  I.  tubulosa.— 
C.  B.  Polygonum  vaccinifoUum.— F.  F.  S.  1,  Ama- 
ranthus  tricolor,  E.  Indies  ;  2,  Ruscus  Hypophyllum, 
Italy.— -l/rj.  P.  P.  B.     Francoa  ramosa. 

Soil  for  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  :  Amateur.  Mr. 
Grieve  in  that  excellent  little  work  of  his  on  "Orna- 
mental Foliaged  Pelargoniums,"  recommends  the  use 
of  "a  somewhat  rich  soil,  composed  of  turfy  loam, 
enriched  with  a  small  portion  of  thoroughly  rotted 
hotbed  manure  or  leaf-mould." 

Sweet  Potato  :  A.  V.,  Hereford.  Batatas  edulis, 
sometimes  met  with  in  Covent  Garden. 

Variegated  Elder  :  J.  G.  A  very  beautiful  form  of 
variegation,  more  distinctly  mottled  than  any  we  re- 
member to  have  previously  seen.  The  Lycopodium  is 
difficult  to  cultivate ;  the  best  plan  is  to  pot  m 
sphagnum  and  peat,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  moist  frame. 

Vine  Disease  :  J.  B.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  the 
true  Phylloxera.  Either  destroy  the  Vines,  if  only  one 
or  two  are  affected,  or  hft  ;  root  prune  wherever  you 
see  the  insect,  wash  the  roots  weU,  burn  all  dead  leaves, 
and  replant  in  fresh  soil.  When  the  insect  forms  little 
bags  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  immediately 
remove  and  bum  them.  It  will  require  constant  watch- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  M.  J.  B. 

Wild  Garlic  ;  H.  L.  C.  .asks  if  any  of  our  subscribers 
will  kindly  inform  him  as  to  the  quickest  and  best  way 
to  eradicate  Wild  GarUc.     He  has  a  wood  of  about  40 
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acres  (adjoining  the  lawn  and  pleasure-grounds)  full  of 
it,  and  in  summer  the  smell  is  most  disagreeable. 
Wintering  Mesembryanthemums,  &c.  :  J.  H.  The 
heat  in  which  you  have  the  plants  named  at  present  will 
make  them  tender,  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  reduced 
the  better.  The  Mesembryanthemums  will  stand  with 
impunity  a  temperature  of  25°  if  dry.  They  will  keep 
well  in  the  spare  room  you  mention,  if  they  have  plenty 
of  light.  The  latter  condition  is  essentially  necessary, 
as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  grow  during  winter. 
Echeveria  glauca  will  keep  in  a  cold  frame  ;  E.  metal- 
lica,  however,  must  be  kept  in  a  temperature  above  35". 
Sempervivum  californicum  is  hardy,  but  S.  I^indeni 
must  be  kept  in  a  temperature  above  40°  to  keep  it 
sound. 


Catalogues  Rece 


-Ewing  &  Co.,  General  Cata- 


Fruit  Trees,  &c.— B.  Whitham,  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.— Masters  & 
Kinmont,  Hortus  Durovcrnensis,  a  Catalogue  of 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 


Communications  Received. -Rev.  W.  F.-Mrs.  P.  P.  B.- 
M.  T.-Rev.  W.  E.-S.  S.-T.  R -J.  G.-H.  H.  C.-J.  L. 
—H.   K P.  H.  G.^G.  F.— C.   N.,  CoUiourc— H.  &  Son.- 


COVBNT  GARDEN.— Nov.  10. 
The  markets  are  not  so  firm  as  they  were  a  week  ago 
The  provincial  inquiries  for  goods  will  now  relax  unti 
we  get  nearer  to  Christmas.  Outdoor  produce  is  plen 
liful  and  good,  especially  some  of  the  Broccolis.  Some 
lar.ge  shipments  of  Almeira  Grapes  are  to  hand,  but  tf 
fruit  bears  no  comparison  with  that  received  last  autumi 
Hothouse  Grapes  and  Pears  are  sufficient  for  the  trad^ 
and  Peaches  are  nearly  over.  Potatos  have  very  much 
advanced  in  price.  Regents  making  looj.  to  130J.,  Flukes 
120s.  to  140J.,  and  Shaws  80J.  per  ton. 
Frdit. 


Filberts,  per  lb.  . .  c 

Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  1 

Lemons,  per  loo  ..  ; 

Melons,  each  ..  : 

Broccnii,  purple,  per 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

Caljbriges,  p.  doz.  . .  : 

Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  i 
Caulinowers,p.  doz.  : 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun. 


Oranee.s,  per  too  ..60  loic 
Peaches,  per  doz.  . .  80—1; 
Pears,  per  dozen  . .  20—^ 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  26  —  f 
Pomegranates,  each  o  4  —  c 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2  to  ( 
Horse    Radish,  per 

bundle       . .  ..30  —  I 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  i  —  c 

Lettuces, perscore. .  26 —  ; 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.    10  —  : 

Onions,  per  bunch  ..04  —  < 

:  o  I  Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  2  —  t 

1  8  I  Radishes,  per  bunch  02  — 

i  o    Seakale,  per  punnet  26  —  ■ 

r  o!  Shallots,  per  lb.    ..  o  8—  ' 

:  6  I  Spinach,  per  bushel  26—; 

!  o  I  Tomatos,  p.  sieve  . .  40  —  I 

:  o    Turnips,  p.  bunch..  04  —  < 


Chrysanthemums. 

D.^M   FORSYTH   begs  to  offer  several   thousand 
L  Urpe  flowerini;  and  POMI'ONS,  in  48's,  well  set  with  flower 


New  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  other  Roses. 

JOHN   WATERER  AND   SONS  are  offering  strong 

^IA6ECHA\''°N'IELf■  cfLl'MB'iNG™''DE\^ON'lE°N 
LYONNAISE,   Chamois,   Jeanne   d'Arc,    Le  Mont   Blanc,   Madame 
Oucher,  Madame  Levet,  Tour  Bcrtrand,  Lamarque  a  fleurs  Jauncs, 
Rcvc  d'Or,  Isabella  Sprunt. , 


CLEMATIS  STANDISHII,  a 
stuff.     Trade  price  on  applic 


CLEMATIS  RUBRA  VIOLACEA, 


New  English  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 
KNIGHT,  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex, 


w 


Sce^^Rcport  of  Floral  Committee  in 

''ilog'i;  es'  rr°Jc 


Notice. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
.  of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  CONIFERS, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS  (Indian),  CAMELLIAS,  &c., 
may  now  be  had  free  on  application.  The  prices  wdl  be  lound 
moderate,  combined  with  quality.      An  inspection  of  the  growinfi 


,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


stauoara  Tea  Roses,  and  Others,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  beg  to  offer  the  largest 
stock  of  ROSES  ever  seen,  at  the  followinE  prices  :- 
Standard  Tea  Roses,  all  the  best  sorts,  £5  per  100.      (This  stock  is 

Standard  Hybrid  Perpctualsand  Moss,  1C4  per  10a 

Half-Standard  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss.  £i  45.  per  100. 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss,  £2  per  100,  £18  per  1000. 

Oil  their  own  roots,  grown  in  pots,  splendid  stock,  £2  per  100. 

Tea  sorts,  Dwarfs-Madame  Falcot.  Devoniensis,  Jean  Fernet,  Madam! 

Marcotlin,  and  all  the  best,  d  per  too. 
MarCxhal  Niel,  Standards,  C^  per  too;  Dwarfs,  £^  per  too. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  discount  on  the  new  sorts  of  1872. 
LISTS  on  application.     CATALOGUES  now  reads'^ 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  flrom  Paris. 

^EVEQUE  ET_  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 


nd  upwards,  according  I 


Caladlums. 

CHARLES  VERDIER,  FiLS,  Nurseryman,  i: 
Dumfril,  Paris,  begs  to  offer  this  autumn  for  the  first  t 
SIX  UNDErSiENTIONED  CALADIUMS  (Mr.  Bleu'sSee 
They  have  been  carefully  studied  during  the  last  5  years,  and 

""  C  BU REL '".°  '  '^'.""l'6J.        I        C.  LEPESCHKINII 
C.  DONIZETTII    ..     I2J.  C.  LEPI.AY   .. 


i6s. 


C.  VESTA 


CATALOG  II ES  of  Roses,  New  Roses,  Paeonics  and 
low  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  either  from 

CH,  VERDIER,  orof  his  London  Agents, 
IND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Sire 


R.  SILEERRAD 


[COLOR  GERANIUMS, 

Irs.  Dunnett  |      Sunray 

ir  R   Napier  Italian  Beauty 

■htrbus  I      Mrs.  Tohn  Glutton 


ALFRED  FRYER,  Nu 


M 


Hardy  Spring  Bedders.  -  Surplus  Stock,  Cheap. 

'YOSOTIS      DISSITIFI.ORA    (True)— best     Blue 
Forgetmc-Not ;  DACTYLIS  GLOMERATA  VARIEGATA 


"w'Itanto: 


,  Chase  Side.  Sou' 


M 


AURICE     YOUNG'S     New     Descripl 

CATALOGUE  of  CONIFER.1!,  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL 
;S,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS,  RHODODENDRONS, 
■  WINTER    BEDDING 


Chrysanthemums,  both  New  and  Old. 

HCANNELL    begs    to    inform    his    friends    and 

PLANTS  in  6o's  perhaps  ever  seen,  consisting  of  300  of  all  the 
and  about  three  dozen  of  each  kind  are  con- 
Every-  kind  is  planted  out  and 


•  collection  pcrfcctlv 


;«::••    of   Plants,    Rooted   Cul 
;  AL    GUIDE,   which  also 

n'orist  Flower  and  Florist  F 


in>iS 
H.    C  's 


R 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
OBERT    PARKER    begs  to  announce  that  hi: 
NEW    CATALOGUE,    containing.  Select    Descri     " 
Lists  of   Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Ph 


uitable  for  Keddin 


icorative  Puiposes.  . 


Fern  and  Alpine  Catalogues. 

ASTANSFlELD    and    SON    will    forward    their 
.   NEW  CATALOGUE   ol    FERNS,   No.   9,   for   1871-72,   con- 

pe'imv^tarap^^l'sr'their'HERBACEOUS  and    aTpIn'e   PLANT 
LIST  for  1872,  containing  more  than  1000  species,  for  two  stamps. 
Vale  Nurseries,  Todmorden, 


To  the  Tr 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 
PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet,  hush 
8000  GREEN  BOX,  iJ4  to2feet,  i8j.  I 
3000  Dwarf  SAVIN,  at  los.  per  too. 


EVERGREEN 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

JOSEPH    SMITH,    Tun.,   begs  to  announce  that  he 
holds  large  stocks  of  FO! 
PLANTS 
EVERGR__. 
CATALOGUES  will  be  1 


RHUBARB:  FASTOLF  RASPBERRIES;  , 
GUS;  SKIMMIA  lAPONICA:  CLEMATI 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA;  PERNETTY 
berry-bearing  varietv:  AUCUBA  LIMC.VTA, 
SALIX  BABYLONICA  SALOMONII,  the  har, 
Prices,  fitc,  on  application. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurscrj.man,  On 


FOREST   TREES, 


r  Godalming.  Surrey. 


:i%" 


rience,  and  wages  required. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


HEN  PERSON  AND  SON,  Wellington  Nu 


w 


Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

M.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 

have  at  all  times  on  their  books  MEN  of  vanousqualilicatioiu. 


making  application  would  save  lime  by  clearlv  ! 
undertaken,  wages  offered,  &c.,  so  that  suitable 
-Highgate  r 


•<0    CURATORS,    NURSERYMEN,    &c.— A  well- 

X  educated  young  Man,  having  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Orchids 
and  other  Exotics,  desires  a  situation  in  a  Botanic  (3arden  or  first- 
class  Nurserv  at  home  or  abroad  Is  an  excellent  Correspondent, 
and  a  good  Botanical  Artist.  No  obection  10  Travel.  Experienced 
as  Amanuensis.  Ic  Certificated  in  Botany  and  Drawing  by  the 
Societv  of  Arts,  and  in  practical  Horticulture  by  the  Royal  .Horli- 


G^ 


e  reference. -C.  W.,  Post  Office,  Gumby,  Marki 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married  :  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening.  Can  be 
highly  recommended  by  his  present  employer,  with  whom  he  has  been 
12  vears.  and  is  leaving  in  consequence  of  the  place  being  given  up. 
No  single-handed  place  accepted.-WM.  GREES  WOOD.AlJerwasley 
Hall,  fierby.       _^_ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  marned,  family. 
The  advertiser,  who  is  now  disengaged,  begs  to  offer  his 
ser^'ices  to  any  Nobleman  orGenlleman in  wantofathorough  practical 
Gardener.  Twenty  years  in  the  previous  situation,  and  three  years 
in  the  last.  Leaving  on  account  of  the  establishment  breaking  up. 
Character  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.-J.  ADAMS, 
4.  Soulhsea  Road,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head,  'WoRKiNGJ.-Age  28,  married; 
thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.  Good 
character. -H.,  Cook's,  4,  St.  Mark's  Villas,  Tollington  Park, 
Hornsey,  N. ^ 

ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35,  married, 

no  family;  well  up  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all  kinijs  cf 


:  Terrace,  Hamilton  I 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept, 
—Thoroughly    practical;     five    years'    first-class    reference. - 
G.  L. ,  Ivy  Cottage,  Esher  Road,  Leytonstone,  N.E.       


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more 
and  where  a  house  could  be  had.— A  good  practical, _ 


Flower  and  Kitchen  Ga 
Good  references  from  pr 
Office,  Tariand 


GARDENER.— Age 
and   Greenhouse   Plan 


has  had  experience 


Seedsman,  Aberdeen, 

F^^OREMAN,    in    a   good    Establishment.— Age 
strong,  active,  and  well  up  in  all  branches.    ''— "  "' 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Dyrham  Park,  Barnet.  Herts. 


FOREMAN,  or  Single-handed.— Age  27,  smgle  ; 
years'  experiehce  in  Gardens.     Can  Milk  or  lake  care  ol  I 
and  CJarriage.- A.,  Miss  Cooke,  Becklcy,  near  Oxford. 


PROPAGATOR  in  general,  or  PROPAGATOR  and 
GROWER.— Age  26;  good  character  from  last  situation.— A.  B., 
Post  Office,  Leytonstone,  Esse?c __^ 


PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded)  and  GROWER.- 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  ;  can  grow  for  Exhibilior 
or  Market  if  required.  Nine  years' good  character.- R.  C,  13,  Hill 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER    (age    20).— M.   SAUL,    The  Gardens, 
Stourton,  Knaresborough.  c.an  with  confidence  recommend  a  very 


of  a  large  portion  of  their  Ornamental  Grounds  having  been  Disposed 
of  for  Railway  and  Building  purposes,  they  are  now  prepared  to  SELL 
at  reduced  prices  their  splendid  stock  o(^  ORNAMENTAL  TRr" 
and  SHRUBS.     These  being  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  are  particul 
well  suited  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  Formation  and  Improi 
of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c.     Inspection  invited. 


w 


ANTED,  as  WORKING  GROUND  FOREMAN, 

for  a  Nursery  in  the  United  States,  a  srcady,  active  youoE 
eood  Budder  and  Grafter,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  Nursery 
Single,  or,  if  married,  with  a  small  family.  Also,  a  JUNIOR 
K — one  acfiuaintcd  with  Packinc  small  Packages  of  Seeds  and 


,  FLORIST.  Garden 


JAMES  HUDDART,  Farrington  Hail  Nursery,  Preston. 


family,    preferred.- 


R 


EQUIRED,    the  SERVICES  of  FOUR  or  FIVE 

Y'OUNG    MEN    accustomed   to    Nursery  Work  and  Outdoor 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON, 


W1 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  IMPROVER,  a  young  Man  or  Youth, 

Trade.     State  age,  wages,  in  what   capacity  lately  employed,  &c.— 
S.  FINN^:Y  ANU  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


W 


■Wholesale. 

ANTED,    an    INVOICE    CLERK.— Must    be 

thoroughly  conversant  with  the  London  Trade,  and  have  filled 
ar  situation.- Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  C.  A.  S.,  j6,  Maude  Road, 


WANTED      IMMEDIATELY,     in     a     Wholesale 
Provincial  Nursery,  an  energetic  Man  as  SALESMAN  and 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT.— Apply,  enclc  '  '  "    " 

Messrs.  Nutting  &  Co.,  60,  Barbican,  L 


'T^O  GARDENERS.— A  LADY  wishes  to  recommend  < 

I     YOUTH,    age    18.    where  he    could    Improve,  under    a   goo< 
Gardener.      Has    been    four    years    with    her.-C.    WOOD,   iirs 


"MPROVER,  where  he  will  have  a  good  chance   of 

.  improving  himself  in  Gardening    in   all    its   branches.— Age    19; 
■"      ■        under  a  practical    Man        Good 


To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Others. 

FARM  BAILIFF,  or  to  have  the  Care  or  Management 
of   mood  stock-Age  38,  single;    first-class  Horseman,  with 
unexceplionablc  character  —S   G.  W  ,  Alvechurch,  near  Reddilch. 


Es 
( 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

'RAVELLER.— Age  37;   highest  references.— J.  P., 

O^irdnirrs-  ChrmicU  Office,  W.C. 


^  To  Nurserymen. 

TRAVELLER.  — Has  had   many  year: 
the  above  capacity,  and  commands  a  first-cl; 
Gardeners'  CAn?niV/g  Office,  W.C. 


To  Publishers  and  Others. 

r^LERK.— Young    Man,     who    is    a    good     Writer, 

H.,  14,  Great  Castle  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. ^_ 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 


I  HOPMAN.— .A  young  Man,  who  has  had  nearly  : 

5  ....^re'  ,.xn,Tience  in  the  Seed  Trade,  is  now  oocn  for  an  enpa 
t  Ofiice,  Alytt 


ment.  — R.  C.  Post  omce,  Alytn. ^^_^^__ 

GOVERNESS.— A  young  Lady,  lately  returned  from 
France,  desires  a  re-engagement  as  above.  Acquirements— 
English,  French,  German.  Drawing.  Music  The  highest  references 
offered.-K.,  Cardmirs'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 
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RAYNBIRD.       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLIXG  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
CoRM,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat :  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


w 


Seed  Wlieat. 

SAVILL,    Curls   Farm.    Clavering,   has  a  go 

slock  of  RIVETT   SEEP   WHEAT  for   SALE,   requir 


only  from  I  bushel  to  s  pecks  per  acre.  During  the  last  lour  years 
many  of  the  heads  have  nad  six  or  seven  set  on  each  side,  containing 
from  100  to  130  grains  each,  and  producing  from  6  to  8  quarters  per 
acre  without  fallowing.  Price  6j.  6d.  per  bushel :  delivered  within 
8  miles  at  2.f.  per '      '    '  *■      -■---'-  —   '- 


.slight 


Autunui-sown  Cabbage  Plants. 

W  VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  g 
.  Plants  ofthe  undermentioned  sorts  :-EARLY  B 
EARLY  YORK,  ENFIELD  MARKET.  NONPAREIL,  LITTLS 
PI.\lE.and  ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD,  at  3J.  per 
looo;  do.  RED  PICKLING,  v.  per  looo. 

The  Nurseries,  Wonersh,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


'OHNSTONS    ST.    MARTIN'S    RHUBARB.— 


1  and  Seed  Merchants, 


Peas  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS  having  completed  picking  and 
cleaning  their  stock  of  these  PEAS,  will  be  happy  to  make  special 

"""luTTONS' "mp'rOv'e'd'  EARLY    CHAMPION,    the    largest 

earlv  Pea  for  Market  Gardening  purposes. 

BUTTONS'  RINGLEADER,  the  forwardest  known. 
DANIEL  O'ROURKE  i  FORTYFOLD 

ADVANCER  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND 

NELSON'S  VANGUARD  PRIZETAKER 

VEITCU'S  PERFECTION        '  SCIMETAR 

Lowest  price  per  bushel  or  quarter  on  application. 


Late  Rose  Potato. 

THIS     valuable      NEW      SEEDLING     WINTER 
POTATO  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  Public.     In 


1st,  It  is  of  much  better  quality  for  table  use,  being  white  fleshed 
ind  fine  grained,  cooking  very  dry  and  mealy.     It  has  a  peculiar,  rich 

2d,  Its  yield  is  enormous.    The  stock  was  grown  at  the  rate  of  from 
;5o  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  common  field  culture.    On  the  same  50;" 


lality  is  unsurpassed.  In  the  same  cellar,  a 
the  Early  Rose  were  so  badly  sprouted  an 
■or  table  use.  this  Seedling  had  not  sprouted,  an 
Dlid  as  when  first  dug.  Thcv  remained  in  goo 
g  until  the  new  crop  of  Early  Rose  came  upo 

ilc  by  the  London  Seed  Trade  generally. 


M 


R.    JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural    and 

Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm 
ird.  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Eraser.  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


M' 


W 


ANTED,  from  ONE  to  SIX 


withoui 
or  a  Florist,  within  12  miles  ( 
1  Station  preferred.    State  pai 


t  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,   on  Lease,   TWO  to  THREE  ACRES 
good   LOAMY   SOIL,  for  TRIAL  GROUND,  within 
hour  by    Rail    front    Charing    Cross,   Waterloo,    or   Vi 
mall  House  on   the  land,  so    mut 


Stations.     If  a  Cottage 
MINIER.  NASH,  AND  NASH. 


itrand.  London. 


HOTHOUSES.— A  range  of  SIX  HOTHOUSES, 
with  LAND,  from  5  to  35  acres,  to  be  LET.— Apply,  by  letter,  tl 
v.,  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Copthall  Buildings,  Lonifon,  E.C. 


w 


Market  Garden  Ground  to  Let. 
IMBLEDON     PARK.-SEVENTEEN     ACRES, 

COTTAGE,      STABLE,        COW-HOUSE.       PIG-STYES, 


-'DING  SHED,  and  CORN  STORE,  /Tioo  a-year:   GROWIN 
L'ROPS  at  a  valuation-     Immediate  possession. 
Mr.  THOMAS  C.  SCOTT,  Lani  Agent,  19,  Kings'  Arms  Y'ai 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the  old- 
established  and  well-known  NURSERIES,    situate  about    si> 

"n. Comprising ^Six  Greenhouse"  F[il°R.°nges  of  F'Srwith  'H?t"a'n(l 
Cold  Water,  with  the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &r.. 
These  Nurseries  are  over  20  Acres,  and  are  well  stocked  with  choice 
EVERGREENS.  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES,  such  as  are  rarely 
met  with.  None  but  Principals  need  apply. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  HOCKENHULL,  Nun 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Second  Poultry  Sale  of  tbe  Season. 

LUCAS'S  REPOSITORY,  LIVERPOOL. 

ESSRS.  LUCAS  AND  CO.  will  SELL  on  FRID.W, 


SALE  THIS  D.1Y,  at  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY 

Plants  and  Bulbs  from  HoUand. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  a 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W-G.,c 
SATURDAY,    November    11,    at  _haLf-past._i2_o;CI_ock    precise); 


Rooms,  38,  King  St: 

ovember  11,  at  half-past  12  otJiock  precisely 
specimen  CONIFERS,  RHODODENDRONS,  HOLLIES,  ROSES 
FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &c     ' 

cVoCLrsEsTNARCISSUS,   IRIS,    'lILIU\ 
■       -   'bs,  just  arrived  from  well-known  Duti 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Cal 


CINTHS,  TULIPS, 
,    GLADIOLI,    and 


Bulbs  and  Plants  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  November  13,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely.  Specimen 
CONIFERS,  RHODODENDRONS,  Variegated  and  Green 
HOLLIES,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  CLIMBfNG  PLANTS,  and  a 
variety  of  HARDY  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
from  Holland:  also  an  importation  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  LILIUMS, 
GLADIOLI,  RANUNCULI,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from 
Dutch  Farms- 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Greenhouse  Plants  from  Belgium ;  Hardy  Plants  and 

BULBS  from  HOLLAND. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  15,  at  Tialf-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  choice 
CAMELLIAS,  INDIAN  AZALEAS.  PALMS.  ORANGE  TREES, 
lASMINUMS,  DRACENAS,  and  other  Plants,  from  Ghent.  A 
consignment  oi  HARDY  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  HOLLIES,  and  other  Plants, 

HyA"NTHi  TULrps',TROc'uSE°S,  'nARCIs'sUs',  LILIUMs"; 
ANEMONES,  IRIS,  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  Bulbs, 
just  arrived  from  several  well-known  Dutch  Farms. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutcb  Bulbs. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  16,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  800 
LOTS  of  choice  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NAR- 
CISSUS, IRIS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI.  LILIUMS, 
GLADIOLI,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  Holland,  and 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had- 


City  Auction  Booms,  38,  Gracechurcb  Street,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reseri-e,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms, 
as  above,  on  THURSDAY,  November  i6,  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COLLECTION  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  a 
supcib  assortment  of  300  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  selected 
FKUIT  TREES,  HARDY  CONIFEROUS  SHRUBS,  and  AMERI- 
CAN PLANTS,  &C- 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.    Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 


NURSERY  STOCK, 

r  ESSRS.     PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS     have 

_     _    __  from  the  Exccutrices  of  the  late  M 

3  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises.  Jovning's  Nursery, 
MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  " 

the  Nursery  I 


]\/[  ESSRS. 


large  Quantity  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprisii 
thousands  of  fine  bushy  Aucubas,  extra  larire  Laurels,  fine  Phillvrea 
Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  Spruce  Firs.  English  Yews,  lihod 
dendrons.    Hardy   Azaleas,   Laurustinus,   --Vrbor-vuais,  fine    Portug 

fenlmenlarVrees,  dean  "grown  'fRu'i  I'  °TR'EES,'"'standard°ar 


M 


ructed  by  Mr.  J.   F.  Muskett,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
crve,  on  the  Premises,  The  ■■  ■■■■.-  ~     • 

"ip'llowing  days,  at  11  for  12  o''CI( 


Premises,  The  Nursery,  High  Street,  Claph; 

Surrey,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November 

iwing  days,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  a  la 

of  Jurplus  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  an  excel] 


Plants,  consisting  ol  English-grown  Camellias,  full  of  bloom-buds 
fine  Azalea  indica,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Ericas,  in  variety,  remark 
ably  well  grown  and  abundantly  furnished  with  flower-buds,  &c. 


Battle,  Sussex. 

To    GENTLEMEN,    NURSERYMEN,    FRUITERERS,    and 
OTHERS. 
SALE    of    an    ENTIRE     NURSERY     STOCK,     CONIFER.^. 
HARDY     ORNAMENTAL     EVERGREENS,     DECIDUOUS 
and  FLOWERING  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

THOMAS  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  that  they  have 
received   instructions  from  Mr.   Edmund   Eldredge,  to  OV    - 
by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  November  14,  commc 


:  punctually, 
:  in  three  separate  i 

.Ss*^''va^l'ngV?om 


urseries  at  Black  Horse,  Battle, 
rels, 600  Laurustinus,  350  I'ortuga 
5  feet  to  9  feet :  12  Wellingtoi 


Yews,  Sweet  Bays,  Pit 


r?;'&'; 


Green  Hollies,  Euonymus,  f 
i  Deodara,  Ecrbcris,  Rhododendrons.  Aucuba.  Weeping 
f.  Poplar,  &c.  ;  about  12,000  strong  and  welUfirown  Qi 


-A /r  ESSRS 


10  per  cent  Entrance  Closes  on  Monday,  the  loth 
than  300  Lots  offered.  All  Birds  to  be  at  the  Reposit. 
evening,  or  before  o  on  Friday  morning. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  CUPAR-FIFE, 
N.B..  on  MONDAY,  DECE.MBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
D.AYS. 

rriO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  in 


isisting  of  FRUIT.  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAl 
id  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFEK.'E,  Sic,  and  about  Six  Ton: 
POTATOS,  of  -oris.     This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  o 


,  Cupar.— Cupar,  October  2, 1871. 


BUSl 


APPLE,  PLUM,  FIG 


'CHERRY  TREES,  SV, 
GOOSEBERRY  and  CURRANT 


The  , 


HES. 


direct 


Stock 
removed  last  season,  and  Plants  from  these  Nurseries  have  seldom 

Swan  Hotel,  Hastings;  Sussex,  Tunbridge  Wells;  Anchor,  East' 
bourne:  King  and  Queen,  Brighton;  Cinque  Port,  Rye;  Royal  Oak, 
Hawkhurst;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Sidley,  Hawkhu  — 

The  place  of  Sale  is  distant  about  half  a  mile  fron 
South-Easlem  Railway,  and  s  miles  from  Hastings- 


Battle  Station, 


M^. 


Nuraery  Stock.— Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

MR.  I.  WILLMER  begs  to  announce  that  he 
wiir  submit  to  Public  AUCTION,  on  tf 
field  Nursery,  Sunbury,  on  THURSDAY,  Kovem 
the  healthy  and  thriving  STOCK  of  the  above 
comprises— Lilac,  4  feet ;  Thuja  Wareana,  3  t. 
Laurels.  2  to  6  feet :  Striped  Box,  4  feet :  Grc 
Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  6  feet ;    Ccdrus  Deodara, 


Pinu 


Road,  Sunbury,  S.V 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE 
ROOT  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Messrs.  SUTTONS'  NEW 
LARGE  WAREHOUSES,  READING,  on  SATURDAY, 
»hen  PRIZES  amounting  to  upwards  of  SIXTY 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  SPECIMEN  MANGELS, 
SWEDES,  TURNIPS,    KOHL  RABI,    POTATOS,  &c.,  includm^ 


CHAMPION  SWEDES,  with  £%,  £3.  and  £2,  for  the  next  best  Speci- 
mens, and  a  £s  5»-  SILVER  CUP  (offered  by  Messrs  Griffin,  Wol- 
verhampton), for  the  Best  Collection  of  ROOTS. 

For  complete  Particulars,  and  Form  of  Entrj-,  apply  to 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 


COGGESHALL    ROOT    SHOW.— PRIZES    offered 
by    lOHN    K.  KING,    Coggeshall.    Essex,    for  SPECIMEN 
ROOTS    of  MANGEL   WURZEL.    SWEDES,    TURNIPS,    &c., 
"    m  Seed  supplied  by  him.     Entries  Free.     All  Roots  must  reach 
K.  KlNC  by  THURSDAY,  November  16.      Full  particulars  and 
nditions  of  Competition  Post  free  on  application  to 

lOHN  k!  KING,  Seed  Gr.  " ^-"   " 


Carter's  Root  Show. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  the  pleasure 
»„„oMn»=th»t  their  ANNUAL  ROOT  SHOW  will  be  held 
NOVE.MBER  24,  on  the  Premises  of  the  fncumaiic  Despat 
Company,  245,  High  Holborn,  when  PRIZES  to  the  value  of  upwar 
ofSIXTY  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of 
SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  MANGEL,  KOHL  RABI,  CARROTS,  J 
Including  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  Ten  Guineas,  for  the  b. 
24  roots  o  ^^jj.j,j,j^,g  IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  NOVEMBER  14,  15,  16, 
and  I7.-The  GREAT  LONDON  POULTRY  and  PIGEON 
SHOW,  comprising  specimens  of  all  the  Domesticated  Birds,  in  every 
class,  variety,  and  colour.  The  Show  will  be  arranged  in  the  Nave. 
PRIZES,  in  value  nearly  NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  including 
many  Silver  Cups  antl  articles  of  Plate,  will  be  awarded.  Admission 
on  Tuesday.  November  14  (to  witness  the  ju-Igingl,  Half-a-Crown ; 
other  days.  One  Shilling ;  each  day  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket^ 


ural    History    DepartmenI 

„ _      Special  Prizes  offered  h 

Prevention    of  Cruelty  to    Animals,  ft 

'entries  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  20. 


Bingley  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  w tu I'i  11a- 
DAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  25,  27,  28,  20,  and  30.  when 
PRIZES  to  the  amount  o^  TWO  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED 


POUNDS  wii: 

The  Exhibitors  and  the  Public  will  be 
witness   the   whole  of  the  Judging,  on 


several  Companies, 
the  Society,  39,  New 


LYTHALL,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  ii,  1871. 


lIEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Institute  of  Surveyors    (12,  Great    George 
Nov.     13 1     Street,  Westminstcr)-8  P..M. 


THE  discussion  which  followeti  the  very  able 
speech  made  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  on 
"  The  Agricultural  Labourer,  his  Employ- 
ment, Wages,  and  Education,"  before  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  on  Monday  evening  last,  was 
full  of  interest,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  ; 
indeed,  so  much  was  this  felt,  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Spearing, 
tha°the  same  subject,  or  one  closely  related  to 
it,  should  be  brought  forward  early  next  year,  so 
that  the  debate  might  in  a  manner  be  adjourned 
until  that  time. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  S.  SIDNEY,  who 
compared  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  with  that  of  the  artisan  employed  in 
towns,  and  stated  his  belief  that  the  former 
was  generally  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
the  condition  of  pauperism,  a  remark  which 
called  forth  expressions  of  dissent.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  this  was  in  a  measure 
the  effect  of  the  great  agricultural  depression 
which  followed  the  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  but  that  it  was  especially  due  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  granting  parish  relief 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  who  had  the  largest 
family  had  the  largest  share  of  support,  thus  at 
once  lowering  his  independence,  and  putting 
self-help  in  his  case  verj'  much  out  of  the 
question.  To  raise  the  standard  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  he  must  be  made  to  feel  himself 
an  independent  man  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  this  direction  is  to  provide  him  with  a 
good  cottage  to  live  in,  and  with  that  a  suitable 
amount  of  garden  ground.  As  to  the  education 
question,  he  believed  that  it  would  do  but  little 
good  until  the  labourer  was  raised  into  a  position 
above  that  of  a  pauper,  which  can  only  be  done 
by    giving    him    constant    employment,   better 
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cottages,  and  good  garden  accommodation.  But 
this,  he  intimated,  cannot  be  accomplished  until 
the  land  is  relieved  from  the  fetters  of  entail  ; 
though  by  that  he  did  not  mean  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  convert  all  the  country  into  small  freeholds. 

Mr.  Masfen  indorsed  some  of  Mr.  Sidney's 
observations,  but  was  directly  at  issue  with  him 
upon  others.  He  would  like  to  know  in  what 
county  he  could  go  and  not  find  a  good  garden 
attached  to  the  labourer's  cottage.  He  also 
said  that  the  great  occupiers  are  frequently 
accused  that  they  do  not  adequately  pay  the 
labourer  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  pay  much 
more  per  acre  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago, 
though  the  labourers  do  not  put  so  much  muscle 
into  their  work  as  they  used  to  do.  He  compared 
their  circumstances  with  those  of  the  skilled 
artisans  and  colliers  in  his  district  ;  and  it 
was  forcibly  shown  that  the  labourer  did  not 
lose  anything  by  the  comparison.  The  only 
complaint  he  could  make  against  his  brother 
farmers  was  their  continuance  of  the  system  of 
doling  out  beer  during  harvest. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  thought  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  He  commented  upon  the  long 
hours  of  toil  and  meagre  pay  of  railway  servants, 
a  class  largely  recruited  from  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  explained  his  views  on  the  nine  hours 
movement  and  the  gang  system  of  employment. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pay  of  the 
labourer  is  good  and  increasing.  He  referred  to 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  keeping  of  a 
cow  gave  to  the  labourer,  and  on  the  subject  of 
cottages  stated,  that  he  knew  a  large  landed 
proprietor  who  had  a  system  on  his  property  of 
granting  building  leases  of  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages.  He  mentioned  a  curious  case  of 
entail  on  an  estate  in  Norfolk,  which  had  very 
recently  come  under  his  notice,  and  which  was  that 
the  rent  of  certain  cottages  was  not  to  exceed  a 
stated  sum,  and  that  so  much  land  was  always 
to  be  attached  to  them.  He  thought  something 
in  this  way  might  be  usefully  done  by  philan- 
thropists. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  thought  the  farmer 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  in  making  com- 
parisons between  the  labourer  and  the  artisan,  in 
relation  to  the  supply  of  skilled  labour,  as  this 
c|ue5tion  would  settle  itself  by  natural  laws.  He 
thought  that  when  they  talked  of  the  increased 
cost  per  acre,  they  should  remember  that  the 
production  also  was  double  that  of  20  years  ago. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Read,  that  the  old  men  on 
the  farm  should,  where  capable,  be  employed  in 
tutoring  the  young  hands ;  and  it  would  be  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  if  they  also  initiated 
them  into  the  way  of  working  and  properly  look- 
ing after  machinery. 

Mr.  Neild  said  that  in  no  place  was  the 
question  of  labour  so  much  felt  as  in  Lancashire. 
He  stated  that  at  his  harvest  dinner  a  fortnight 
ago,  one  of  his  labourers  had  suggested  that 
they  ought  to  grow  more  stuff,  and  his  machine- 
man  had  told  the  farm  labourers  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  on  their  part  to  condemn 
machinery,  as  he  believed  the  time  would 
come  when  no  farmer  would  be  able  to  do 
without  it.  After  that  statement  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  farmers  to  see  to  the  education  of 
their  sons,  or  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
soon  beat  them.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
more  they  improved  the  land  and  increased  the 
crops,  so  would  the  price  of  labour  increase. 
In  the  matter  of  cottages  there  ought  to  be  built 
on  every  estate  as  many  cottages  as  there  were 
families  of  labourers  to  occupy  them.  Much 
might  also  be  done  on  farms  of  mixed  soils,  if  the 
farmers  would  endeavour  to  keep  on  the  same 
number  of  men  in  winter  as  in  summer,  which 
he  could  easily  manage  to  do. 

Mr.  Trethewy  quite  concurred  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Read  on  the  subject 
of  cottages,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
labouring  class  would  be  much  benefited  if  they 
would  endeavour  to  equalise  the  supply  and 
demand  for  labour  by  migrating  from  those 
districts  where  work  is  scarce  to  others  where  it 
is  more  plentiful. 

The  Rev.  E.  Smythies  thought  the  question 
one  of  the  most  important  ever  discussed  — 
farmers  never  having  passed  through  such  a 
difficult  period  as  the  last  harvest,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to  command  the  amount 
of  labour  required  to  get  in  the  crops. 

Mr.  Read,  in  replying,  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  .Sidney  that  they  could  not  expect 
much  from  the  agricultural  labourer  whilst  the 
present  Poor-laws  exist  ;  and  he  agreed  with  Mr. 


Masfen  on  the  question  of  beer,  which  he  did 
not  give  on  his  own  farm  as  a  part  of  the  wages. 
As  regards  the  increase  of  crops  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Howard,  he  found  the  thickest  crops  the 
cheapest  to  cultivate  and  keep  clean. — The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 

Russia  is  entering  with  eagerness  on  the 
career  of  Progress  which'  the  recent  alterations 
in  the  political  and  social  stains  of  her  inhabit- 
ants have  thrown  open  to  her.  These  alterations 
(however  much  some  individuals  may  have  suf- 
fered from  them)  have  already  conferred  a  certain 
degree  of  material  prosperity  on  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  which  is  obviously  only  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  come  ;  and  the  State  itself,  the 
Government  in  contradistinction  to  the  governed, 
has  shared  in  the  general  amelioration.  We 
have  it  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  heavy 
arrears  of  unpaid  taxes,  which  used  to  burden 
the  State  ledger,  have,  since  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs,  gradually  and  rapidly  diminished.  The 
people  are  able  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  the  assess- 
ments which  their  owners  formerly  were  unable 
to  do,  or  at  least  did  not.  This  prosperous  state 
of  things  naturally  encourages  the  Government 
to  persevere  in  the  liberal  and  enlightened  course 
which  has  proved  so  successful,  and  a  general 
impulse  is  being  given,  by  judicious  patronage 
and  support,  to  all  enterprises  that  hold  out  a 
fair  prospect  of  benefiting  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done, 
and  in  many  points  the  Russian  statesmen  still 
follow  what  we  here  consider  a  very  erroneous 
policy.  But  let  us  not  on  that  account  depre- 
ciate or  undervalue  the  good  they  are  really 
doing.  We  are  not  without  expectation,  too, 
that  even  on  those  points  where  they  appear  to 
us  to  go  farthest  astray  (their  prohibitive  protec- 
tionist tariff),  their  eyes  may  in  time  be  opened. 
They  are  learning  that  commerce,  like  mercy,  is 
twice  blessed,— blessing  him  that  gives  as  well 
as  him  that  takes.  A  great  International  Poly- 
technic Exhibition  is  by  Imperial  permission  to  be 
held  at  Moscow  next  year,  and  for  its  purposes  a 
relaxation  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  made  so  far  as 
concerns  it.  It  is  to  be  opened  on  May  30 
(June  11),  1872  (the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Peter  the  Great),  and  a  long  list  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  lend  it  their 
support,  so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  great 
name  with  which  they  have  connected  it. 

This  exhibition  is  intended  to  represent  a 
consecutive  series  of  scientific  appliances,  or  the 
results  of  the  influence  of  science  on  practice, 
and  will  admit  within  its  limits  not  only  models 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  respective  spheres  of 
domestic  economy,  trade,  and  art,  but  also  indi- 
cations of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  therein.  All 
competition  among  the  exhibitors  is  excluded, 
the  exhibition  being  based  on  the  principle  of 
invitation  and  selection  by  competent  judges. 
The  great  object  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this 
undertaking  is  that  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  exhibition  will,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  supplement  all  the  objects  exhibited 
in  it  by,  as  far  as  possible,  full  explanations, 
informations,  and  practical  illustrations.  It  is 
therefore  desired  that  exhibitors  should  take  part 
in  the  Exhibition,  not  with  the  object  of  com- 
paring their  products  with  those  of  other 
exhibitors,  but  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  public  with  those  ways  and  means  which  a 
certain  manufacture,  &c.,  possesses  for  the 
attainment  of  the  best  possible  results. 

This,  of  course,  so  far  as  concerns  us  and 
other  nations  similarly  situated,  is  very  much  like 
an  invitation  to  teach  them  how  to  beat  us  ;  but 
the  dread  of  that  has  never  yet  deterred 
exhibitors  from  showing  their  skill.  They  know 
that  the  chance  of  such  a  result  is  small,  distant, 
and  problematical,  while  the  benefits  of  showing 
the  articles  manufactured  is  immediate  and 
practical. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  viewed 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  has  readily  met  the 
wishes  of  the  Muscovites,  and  taken  up  the 
subject  with  zeal.  A  powerful  committee  to  aid 
in  obtaining  exhibits  from  this  country  has  been 
appointed,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  notably  a  section  of  our 
own  readers  (the  agricultural  implement  makers) 
will  see  it  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  Hitherto,  although  some  of  our 
manufacturers,  particularly  of  machinery,  have 
been  pushing  their  way,  and  have  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  large  trade  in  Russia, 
this  has  only  been  done  to  a  small  extent  com- 


pared with  what  may  be  done  ;  and  no  more 
eftectual  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  could  be  devised  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  articles  with  their  prices  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  whose  inhabitants  we  wish 
to  tempt  to  buy  them. 


There  was   a  moderate   supply  of  English 

Wheat  on  Monday  at  Mark  Lane,  and  as  it  was  mostly 
in  an  inferior  condition,  less  money  had  to  be  accepted 
to  effect  sales.     On  Wednesday,    though   the  supply 

was  short,  it  was  in  excess  of  requirements. At  the 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  beasts,  but  as  the  average 
quality  was  only  middling,  prices  were  lower 
than  last  reported  —  prime  qualities,  which  were 
scarce,  brought  fully  late  rates.  Sheep  maintained 
previous  quotations,  and  choice  calves  were  scarce 
and  dear.  At  Thursday's  market  beasts  sold  at  Mon- 
day's quotations  ;  and  though  it  was  difficult  to  effect  a 
clearance  in  sheep,  there  was  no  quotable  alteration  in 

prices. Hops  are  reported  firm,  choice  sorts  being 

difficult  to  procure. In  the  Seed  Market  there  is  an 

increased  animation  to  report. 


The  Council  of  tiie  Central  Chamber  of 

Agriculture  met  on  Tuesday  at  the  Farmers'  Club, 
Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke, 
announced  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Lord  Leigh  had  become  life  members, 
and  that  the  Shropshire  Chamber  had  doubled  its  sub- 
scription. The  chairman  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Local  Taxation,  congratulating  the 
Chamber  on  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  the  subjects  connected  with  this  important  matter 
since  it  had  been  pressed  by  the  Chamber.  The  report 
entered  very  fully  into  a  history  of  the  last  Parliamentary 
session  in  connection  with  the  proposals  to  throw 
increased  burdens  upon  the  local  rates,  and  concluded 
by  saying  :— 

' '  The  committee  would  point  out  that  the  tendency  of 
legislation  has  hitherto  been  to  throw  upon  the  ratepayers 
various  new  charges  for  objects  which,  however  good  in 
themselves,  have  more  a  national  than  a  local  character. 
Cliancellors  of  the  Exchetjuer  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
Lake  credit  for  Budgets  which  by  no  means  represent  the 
actual  taxation  of  the  country,  but,  by  relieving  Imperial 
at  the  expense  of  local  taxation,  give  a  very  delusive  im- 
pression of  the  actual  amount  of  our  national  imposts. 
The  committee,  therefore,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
urge  upon  all  their  supporters  the  necessity  for  increased 
exertions.  Those  of  the  committee  who  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  fail,  when  addressing 
their  constituents,  to  place  the  bearings  and  present 
aspect  of  the  subject  fully  before  them,  and  when  they 
re-assemble  next  Session  they  hope  that  the  number  of 
their  supporters  will  be  so  increased  as  to  insure  a 
speedy  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the 
injustice  of  the  anomalies  complained  of.  The  prospect 
of  the  more  prominent  place  in  the  legislative  labours  of 
next  Session  which  the  revision  of  local  taxation 
may  fairly  expect  to  claim  will,  the  committee  trust, 
induce  all  ratepayers,  urban  and  rural  alike,  to  press  on 
their  representatives  the  interest  they  individually  feel  on 

subject  of  such  vast  import  to  the  social  well-being  of 


thee 


uty.' 


The  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated.  A  long  conversational  debate  then 
ensued  upon  the  subject  of  the  cattle  disease.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Neild,  it  was  agreed  "That  the  meeting  considers  the 
failure  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  compulsory  slaughter  or 
14  days'  quarantine  of  all  imported  foreign  animals, 
as  uniformly  demanded  by  this  Chamber."  A 
second  resolution  on  the  subject  was  moved  by  Mr. 
A.  Pell,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
of  the  Essex  Chamber,  "  That  Government  officers 
should  make  their  present  inspection  of  all  cattle 
and  sheep  previous  to  embarkation  in  Ireland,  and 
of  all  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  animals  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  as  complete  as  possible." 
This  was  also  carried,  as  was  a  third,  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  DucKHAM,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jabez  Turner, 
"  That  Government  officers  should  be  appointed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  reference  to  the 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  railway  tracks,  yards,  and 
pens,  and  the  watering  and  transit  of  animals  on  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  A  fourth  resolu- 
tion expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  foregoing  resolution  were  secured, 
the  interests  of  stock-owners  and  consumers  alike 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  cattle  cordon  from  the 
metropolitan  district.  It  was  also  agreed  that  copies 
of  tliese  resolutions  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  FoRSTER,  and  that  the  former  should 
be  requested  to  see  a  deputation  from  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Mechi  returns,  undaunted  by  his  oppo- 
nents, to  his  attack  upon  the  Pasture  Lands  of  the 
country — now,  however,  confining  his  remarks  to  poor 
pasture.     Writing  to  the  Times,  he  says  : — 

' '  Despite  the  outcry  against  breaking-up  poor  pasture 
land,  its  doom  is  sealed.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time, 
for  mighty  and  cheap  steam  will  enable  farmers  to  offer  a 
much  greater  rent  than  poor  pasture  can  afford  to  pay. 
Pasture  must  have  greatly  decreased  in  this  country,  for  I 
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find  the  following  remark  in  the  history  of  our  agricult 
relative  to  the  period  prior  to  1400  : — 

' '  '  The  proportion  of  pasture  land  to  arable  gradually 
decreased,  but  was  still  as  20  to  l." 

"Now  it  is  barely  i  for  i.  I  also  see  it  recorded  that 
in  1490  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  in  SuffoUi,  let  i3  acr 
pasture  on  a  lease  of  80  years  at  4jrf.  per  acre.  This 
was  before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  South  America 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  which  flooded 
Europe  with  gold  and  silver,  and  increased  the  price 
(if  not  the  value)  of  land  and  its  productions  500  per 
cent.— There  exists  a  mistaken  belief  that  grass  land  ' 
the  main  or  only  source  of  our  meat  supply  ;  much  mo 
meat  may  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  produced  on  our  arable  land 
by  means  of  root  and  green  crops  and  by  the  consumpt 
of  cake  and  com,  the  result  being  also  a  large  produce  of 
Wheat  and  Barley  for  human  use.  No  doubt,  the  change 
from  pasture  to  arable  will  necessitate  a  great  additional 
investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  both  landownei 
tenant  ;  but  this  should  be  a  source  of  congratulatioi 
our  large  surplus  population  and  capital  would  then  find 
profitable  employment  at  home,  instead  of  being  sent  •  ~ 
foreign  countries  to  enable  them  to  grow  food  for 
which  we  might  produce  here. 

"  The  average  capital  of  British  agriculture  is  about  £s 
per  acre.  That  will  be  multipMed  by.four  when  we  have 
arable  land,  our  own  steam  machines,  and  plenty  of  live 
stock.  I  know  many  farmers  who  have  a  capital  varying 
from  /'ao  to  £^0  per  acre." 

Here    is   another   note  of  Mr.    Mechi's    on 

Sugak-Beet  and  Beet-sugar  :— 

"  The.  great  reformers  of  our  poor  pasture  system  will 
be  the  steam-plough  and  the  growth  of  Beetroot  for  sugar. 
We  shall  then  see  these  pastures  producing  from  15  to  20 
tons  of  Beetroot,  sold  to  the  sugar  factories  at  20s.  per 
ton,  or  an  average  of  ;/;i6  per  acre,  their  present  produce 
being  only  about  £2  los.  per  acre.  The  intermediate 
crops  will  be  valuable  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial  grasses 
and,  in  lieu  of  a  wretched  pastoral  inactivity,  there  wil 
be  a  vast  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  with 
increased  rents  for  the  landowner  and  food  for  the  people. 
This  is  no  speculative  anticipation,  for  its  realisation  is 
successfully  proved  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  and  is  about 
to  be  extended,  and  will  no  doubt  become  general  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
one  difficulty  about  the  matter — that  is,  the  conveyance  of 
the  roots  to  the  factory.  The  cartage  of  roots  cost- 
about  IS.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  a  radius  of  supply  of  twc 
to  three  miles  is  considered  a  limit  of  distance  by  road, 
unless  brought  by  rail ;  but  the  steam  pump  and  under- 
ground iron  pipes  will  remedy  this,  and  cause  the  juice  ol 
the  Beetroot  (i7-20ths  of  its  weight)  to  flow  to  the  fac- 
tories at  a  probable  cost  of  less  than  id.  per  ton  per  mile. 
I  am  told  that  in  France  this  plan  is  adopted  for  a  distance 
of  10  miles  by  one  large  sugar  factory.  Squeezing  of  the 
juice  from  the  root  is  so  simple  a  matter  that  it  require: 
but  httle  machinery,  and  no  supervising  by  the  revenue 
officer,  who  only  attends  constantly  at  the  central  factory 
where  the  machinery  for  converting  the  juice  into  sugar  i: 
of  the  most  costly  and  complicated  description.  The 
pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  is  only  one-eighth  the 
weight  of  the  root,  so  that  he  pays  12s.  for  the  pulp  of 
8  tons  of  roots,  and  uses  it  mixed  with  other  feeding  stuffs 
for  his  cattle.  Dr.  VoELCKER  values  it  at  30.1.  per 
The  difficulty  of  passing  a  line  of  underground  pipes 
through  other  people's  properties  will  probably  be  met  by 
Act  of  Parhament,  as  it  ha^  been  with  drainage,  under  the 
late  Lord  Lincoln's  Act ;  for,  irrespective  of  the  coi 
of  the  owner,  the  outfall  drain  pipes  may  be  carried 
through  any  property,  even  a  garden  or  park,  under  con- 
dition, of  course,  of  restoration  or  avoidance  of  damage. 
The  growth  of  Beetroot  tends  to  increase  the  supply  of 
meat  by  the  consumption  of  the  pulp,  mixed  with  other 
food." 

The  demand  which  has  been  made  during  the 

past  few  years  for  increased  remuneration  for  all  cl; 
of  paid  labour,  on  the  plea  of  increased  prices  in  : 
articles  of  daily  necessity,  seems  not  to  be  confine 
our  own  shores.  From  a  report  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Industrial  Classes  of  the  Azores,  we  learn  that 
the  labouring  population  is  extremely  depressed.  In  St. 
Michael's,  where  wages  are  highest,  the  pay  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  varies  from  9^.  to  104^'.  per  day. 
These  low  rates  of  pay  are  said  to  be  probably  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  which  prevailed  20  years  ago. 
But  as,  within  the  same  period,  a  large  advance  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  in  the  Azores  of  Indian  Corn 
and  some  other  articles  largely  consumed  by  the  labour- 
ing class,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  rise  in  wages,  the  labourer  is  better  off  now  than 
formerly.  The  superabundance  of  labour  has  had  an 
effect  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  land  in  the 
Azores,  similar  to  what  has  been  observed  in  Ireland 
and  in  other  countries.  Nearly  all  the  arable  land  is 
let  in  very  small  portions  to  labourers  {or  men  whose 
means  and  habits  are  very  little  above  those  of 
labourers),  who,  cultivating  the  soil  in  great  measure 
with  their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  families,  can, 
and  do,  pay  their  rents  which  no  farmer  with 
capital  could  afford  to  pay  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  land.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Michael's  good 
arable  land  is  very  commonly  let  at  rents  equivalent  to 
from  £$  to  jCy  10s.  per  English  acre.  The  produce  of 
the  land,  however,  though  large,  must  be  much  less 
than  it  might  be  under  a  different  system,  for  very 
little  manure  is  used,  and  the  agrcultural  tools  and  im- 
plements commonly  employed  are  of  the  rudest  kind, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  large  hoe,  which  the 
peasant  uses  with  great  dexterity,  and  a  small  rough 
plough  and  harrow  drawn  by  oxen.  A  few  of  the 
large  proprietors  have  made  efforts  to  introduce  agri- 
cultural improvements  and  modem  inventions,  and  in 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  largest  fartns  the  threshing  ' 


and  winnowing  machines  of  Messrs.  Claytoi 
Shuttleworth  and  other  eminent  English  firms  may  be 
found  in  use,  but  such  novelties  have  not  found  ani 
very  general  acceptance.  The  soil  of  the  islands  i: 
volcanic  and  rich  in  decomposed  vegetable  matter  ;  il 
is,  consequently,  very  fertile,  and  the  same  land  wil 
yield,  year  after  year,  crops  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn 
In  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  land  is 
ploughed  and  sown  with  the  large  blue  Lupin  ;  this, 
in  April  and  May,  is  eaten  down  by  the  cattle,  and  the 
stalks  and  roots  hoed  into  the  land  to  enrich  it.  This 
system  of  culture  is  asserted  to  be  peculiarly  successful, 
and  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  any  rate,  il 
is  implicitly  believed  in,  and  considered  incapable  of 
alteration  for  the  better.  The  country  population  "' 
in  villages,  scattered  all  over  the  island,  and  isolated 
homesteads  being  unknown.  They  go  in  gangs  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  their  labour,  and  r( 
together  at  night.  In  summer  the  peasant  works  from 
half-past  5  or  6  A.M.,  to  half-past  7  or  8  P.M.,  or 
dark  (in  these  latitudes  the  longest  day  closes  at  8  P.  M. , 
with  a  brief  twilight)  ;  and  in  winter  from  daylight  to 
dark,  taking  half-an-hour  at  8  A.  M.  for  his  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  at  noon  for  his  dinner.  He  takes  his 
supper  on  his  return  home.  The  diet  of  the  peasant 
consists  of  a  light  morning  meal  of  Indian  Com  bread 
— very  substantial  and  wholesome — made  of  Indian 
Corn  fiour,  once  slightly  sifted,  leavened  with  a  home 
manufactured  leaven  of  fermented  Indian  Corn.  With 
this  they  generally  eat  a  few  little  fried  fish,  cooked 
Yams,  Pepper-pods,  or  in  the  summer  season,  Cucum 
bers.  Water  Melons,  or  other  fmit.  A  species  of  smal 
fish,  resembling  sprats,  is  largely  taken  off  these  islands, 
and  is  sold  very  cheaply,  at  about  2(/.  per  100.  The 
peasant's  dinner  is  merely  a  repetition  of  his  breakfast, 
and  at  night  his  supper  consists  of  some  kind  of 
vegetable  soup.  Meat  is  rarely  eaten  by  the  pi 
classes,  except  at  Christmas-time,  when  every  poor 
household  kills  its  fatted  pig  ;  but  the  best  joints,  such 
as  the  hams,  are  almost  invariably  sold. 

We  give  in  another  column  a  letter  from  Si 

G.  JENKINSON,  Bart.,  to  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  fo: 
which  he  desires  publicity,  on  the  subject  of  the  foot 
and-mouth  disease. 


OC/R  LIVE  STOCK. 
We  have  received  accounts  of  two  Shorthorr 
sales  from  the  far  North,  which,  while  they  do  no: 
speak  of  hundreds  of  guineas  given  for  a  single  high 
bred  heifer,  at  least  show  us  that  the  favourite  breed  is 
steadily  encroaching  upon  Kyloes  and  Polls  even  or 
their  o\vn  ground.  The  annual  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
Keithmore  herd,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cantley,  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  3d  inst.,  at  Keithmore, 
Dufftown,  Banffshire.  Mr.  Cantley  has  improved  his 
stock  by  the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Resource, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Argus,  and  other  good  bulls, 
until  his  herd  is  looked  upon  by  many  persons  as  the 
best — reared  at  such  a  height  above  the  sea — in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
sale  was  considered  successful.  The  following  prices 
were  given  for  yearling  bulls  : — I  VAN,  26gs.,  Mr.  Smith; 
Keithmore,  53  gs.,  Mr.  Gewall ;  Wallace,  38  gs., 
Mr.  Gordon;  Richmond,  37  gs.,  Mr.  Peter  Grant; 
Darnley,  27  gs.,  Mr.  Green  ;  RuFUS,  26  gs., 
Mr.  Green ;  Bezique,  31  gs.,  Mr.  Russell. 
Heifers  made  from  20  to  29  gs.  each.  Cows  :  Ella, 
50  gs.,  Mr.  Gewall ;  Victoria,  30  gs.,  Mr.  Morrison  ; 
Money,  35  gs.,  Mr.  Bmce.  At  Mr.  William  John- 
ston's sale  of  Shorthoms,  at  Caimbeg,  Laurencekirk, 
Mr.  Mitchell  gave  43  gs.  for  a  cow,  and  others  were 
sold  at  from  24  to  40  gs.  Yearling  heifers  brought 
28  gs.,  19  gs.,  21  gs.,  and  13  gs.  each.  Duke  of 
Kent  was  bought  by  Mr.  Duttrie  for  48  gs. ,  and 
Gladiateur  for  24  gs.  by  Mr.  MitchelL 

The  Albany  Cultivator  calls   attention   to   the 

increasing  demand  for  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  Messrs.  E.  L.  and  J.  N.  Sturtevant,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, propose  to  publish  a  monograph  of  the 
breed,  and  have  already  issued  circulars  to  breeders, 
asking  for  information.  Mr.  N.  S.  Whitney,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  has  just  imported  some  of  these  cattle, 
comprising  Rosi^,  winner  of  the  1st  prize  at  Perth  last 
July,  as  best  cow  in  calf,  and  also  of  other  prizes  ; 
Flora,  two  years  old,  1st  prize  at  Strathaven  ;  Beauty, 
three  years,  and  heifer  calf  born  on  the  voyage ; 
Stately,  two  years,  2d  prize  at  Strathaven ;  and  a 
handsome  yearling  heifer. 

The  condition  of  "our  live  stock"  in  mediaeval 

times  contrasts  strangely  with  the  highly  artificial  rural 
economy  of  the  present  day.  This  comparison  becomes 
lossible  to  us  by  reference  to  Professor  Rogers' 
'History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices"  (vol.  i.,  p.  51), 
work  consisting  of  the  edited  records  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
At  that  time  the  estates  belonging  to  this  Society  were 
visited  periodically,  and  "  the  most  minute  and  varied 
xamination  of  income  and  expeirses  was  taken,"  and 
:  is  in  these  careful  accounts  that  Professor  Rogers 
found  materials  for  his  work.  The  following  passage 
has  reference  to  the  condition  of  live  stock  before 
systematic  breeding  was  rendered  possible  by  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  food  throughout  the  year  : — 

"  Winter  roots  and  artificial  grasses  were,  as  I  have 
said  before   entirel    unknown.     Hence  stock  were  ahvays 


starved  in  ,  winter.  The  practice?  was  to  keep  the  oxen 
and  to  kill  down  sheep  to  the  .largest  number  which  could 
be  maintained  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  that  is,  from 
its  winter  pasture,  and  such  hay  as  could  be  spared  for 
their  subsistence.  The  sheep,  too,  must  have  been  small. 
The  price  at  which  they  are  commonly  sold,  even  taking 
into  account  the  general  cheapness  of  meat,  is  conclusive 
as  to  their  being  like  the  Welsh,  or  mountain  sheep  of 
modem  times,  Besides,  the  weight  of  a  fleece  is  seldom 
more  than  2  lb.,  often  very  much  less,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Table ;  and  the  quahty  of  the  wool,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  existing  specimens  of  cloth,  was  coarse, 
and  the  fibre  was  full  of  hairs.  Under  such  unfavourable 
conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  cattle  should  be  large.  I 
have,  indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of  the  time  before  me  as 
to  the  weight  they  reached,  for  meat  is  never,  or  very  rarely, 
sold  by  the  pound.  But  I  have  copied  an  account  from 
the  PubUc  Record  Office  of  the  weights  of  40  oxen 
purchased  for  the  navy  in  1547.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  cattle  had  deteriorated  in  this  time  ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  improved,  judging  from  the  rise 
in  price  in  the  period  before  me.  But  the  average  weight 
of  these  oxen  is  less  than  four  hundred. 

"  There  are  occasional  entries  of  the  price  of  sheep, 
which  suggest  attempts  to  improve  the  breed.  Rams, 
oaUed  invariably  hurtardi  in  these  accounts,  are  generally 
high  priced,  and  sometimes,  relatively  speaking,  costly. 
Thus  (vol.  ii.  p.  221,  ii.),  the  bailiff  of  Westshene  (then 
and  long  after  an  estate  of  the  king)  purchases  some 
rams  in  Essex  at  prices  varying  from  5J.  t^d.  to  3/.  (id. — • 
the  latter  being  a  rate  seldom  reached,  the  former  being 
quite  unprecedented.  But  no  such  attempt  seems  to  be 
made  with  cattle.  Bulls  are  always  low  priced.  The 
losses  of  stock  sustained  by  the  mediaeval  farmer  were 
enormous.  As  has  been  said,  all  deaths  were  grouped 
under  the  general  name  '  mtu-rain. '  But  at  Maldon  the 
farmer,  in  1333,  reports  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his 
sheep  and  lambs  ;  at  Leatherhead  the  loss  is  little  short 
of  the  same  rate  ;  at  Farley  it  is  more  than  25  per  cent. ; 
at  Wolford  and  Basingstoke  it  is  about  34  per  cent. ;  at 
Watford  a  little  less  than  14,  and  at  Cuxham  about  11, 
Similarly  heavy  losses  will  be  found  in  the  other  years, 
and  it  will  be  remembered,  again,  that  these  are  times  of 
singuUir  cheapness  (see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  6o3,  ii.)  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  loss  in  these  cases  was  absolute. 

g  to  the  lowest  e 
the  flesh  of  animals  who  died  of  disease  was  often  eaten. 
Braxy  mutton,  that  is,  the  flesh  of  sheep  who  had  died 
of  disease,  was,  perhaps  is,  a  common  dish  with  the 
Highland  shepherds.  Besides,  there  was  the  woolfell, 
and  the  skin  of  cattle.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
diseased   meat   is  as  much  consumed  now  as  it  was  in 

bygone  times."  

SWINE. 
At  the  National  Swine  Exposition,  Chicag(>, 
5000  hogs  from  the  best  American  herds  were  exhi- 
bited. Mr.  Swanwick's  two  boars,  "Sambo"  and 
"Sambo  2d,"  which  received  1st  prizes  at  Wolver- 
hampton, were  purchased  by  Mr.  John  R.  Craig,  of 
Edmunton,  Canada,  for  high  prices,  and  again 
appeared  as  successful  competitors  at  Chicago.  The 
first  animal  received  40  dols.  as  the  best  Berkshire 
boar  of  two  years  old  and  over  ;  the  second  received 
100  dols.  as  the  best  Berkshire  boar  of  any  age ;  and 
these  two  excellent  English-bred  pigs  no  doubt  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  same  gentleman  in 
obtaining  the  500  dols.  prize  for  the  best  display  of 
hogs  of  one  breed,  not  less  than  10  or  over  20,  and  the 
100  dols.  prize  for  the  best  boar  and  three  sows. 


THE  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Eastwood  Park,  Falfield,  R.S.O.,  Gloucestershire. 
October  26,  rS/i. 
Sir,— As  President  of  the  West  Gloucestershire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
to  you  the  copy  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  passed 
at  a  meeting  held  by  that  Chamber  at  Bristol  on  Thurs- 
day last.  I  beg  also  to  be  allowed  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  your  attention  to  other  resolutions 
passed  unanimously  at  Gloucester  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Gloucestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  presided 
over  by  Captam  de  Winton,  and  at  which  our  county 
chairman,  Mr.  Cartis  Hayward,  attended,  as  well  as 
myself  and  others  ;  those  resolutions,  as  well  as  some 
extracts  from  newspapers  relating  to  the  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  Captain 
de  Winton,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber.  I  beg  also  to  ask 
your  attention  to  the  enclosed  report  of  a  discussion 
that  took  place  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  quarter  sessions 
held  at  Gloucester,  at  which  I  was  prevented  attending 
by  illness.  I  beg  also  to  point  to  some  resolutions  of  a 
similar  nature  on  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  be  sent 
to  the  Privy  Council  from  Shropshire  and  Wiltshire 
quarter  sessions  and  Hertfordshire  and  Warwickshire, 
of  which  I  have  seen  reports  in  the  public  journals,  as 
well  as  from  other  counties  which  I  camiot  now  recol- 
lect. To  these  may  also  be  added  the  letter  on  this 
subject  not  very  long  ago  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Northampton. 
Surely  all  these  facts  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  pressing  evil  of  the  want  of 
means  for  guarding  against  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
which  can  be  traced  beyond  all  question  to  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  and  infected  cattle  from  Ireland,  and 
notably  to  the  port  of  Bristol,  whence  they  are  reck- 
lessly dispersed  into  the  neighbouring  districts  and  to 
London  and  other  places. 

"At  the  Bristol  pohce-court  an  Irish  cattle  dealer, 
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naniedjoseph  Steady,  was  fined  ^/^  15  and  costs  for  exposing 
for  sale  in  tlie  Bristol  cattle  market  a  cow  infected  with 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  defendant  said  he  sold 
the  cow  to  a  person  who  was  going  to  send  it  to  London. 
The  market  inspector  (.\Ir.  Cade)  stated  that  these  dis- 
eased animals  were  sent  to  London,  and  sold  to  persons 
there  who  made  them  into  soup. 

"  Mr.  fohn  Fenner,  cattle  dealer,  of  Dedham,  near  Col- 
chester, has  been  fined  by  the  Cambridge  borough  magis- 
trates ^^12  10s,  and  costs,  for  sending  41  bullocks  from 
Leicester  to  Cambridge,  25  of  which  were  suffering  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fenner 
purchased  them  at  Leicester  Fair,  whence  they  had  come 
from  Ballinasloe,  Ireland.  The  cattle  have  all  been  since 
attacked." 

From  the  proceedings  above  reported  it  would  appear 
that,  beyond  fining  the  cattle  dealer  for  the  exposure 
in  the  market  of  the  one  palpably  diseased  animal,  no 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  that  diseased  animal  beinc 
sent  in  a  cattle  truck  to  London  with  the  other  lot  of 
(probably)  infected  animals,  thereby  infecting  the  cattle 
truck,  and  spreading  to  an  infinite  degree  the  infection  ; 
while  the  ship  that  brought  over  these  diseased  and 
infected  beasts,  as  well  as  the  market  at  Bristol,  where 
so  many  diseased  beasts  have  been  for  many  weeks  past 
exposed  for  sale,  are  still  used  without  any  let  or 
hindrance,  to  spread  the  infection  far  and  wide. 

Sir,  I  ask  you  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes — especially  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  these 
western  counties  now  filled  with  the  disease  from 
Ireland  by  Bristol,  but  also  in  the  interest  nf  the  con- 
suming part  of  the  public,  will  you  not,  as  a  member 
of  the  Government,  lake  some  step— by  the  issue  of 
some  more  effectual  regulations  than  now  exist — to 
enable  and  to  compel  the  local  authorities  of  infected 
places  and  markets  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
infection  from  diseased  imported  cattle  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt — from  a  perusal  of  the  various  resolu- 
tions sent  to  the  Privy  Council  from  several  counties, 
both  from  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  as  well  as  from 
Chambers  of  Agriculture— as  to  what  the  universal 
wishes  of  farmers  are  upon  this  subject,  which  to 
them  is  of  such  vital  importance.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  slaughter  of  fat  cattle  at  the 
port  where  landed,  and  the  compulsory  quaran- 
tine of  store  stock,  and  even  the  stoppage  tempo- 
rarily of  the  importation  of  cattle  from  counties  where 
disease  exists — Ireland  included — will  largely  increase 
the  price  of  meat  to  the  public  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
fallacious,  because  the  spread  of  disease  entirely 
destroys  the  produce  of  <lairy  stock,  and  also  injures  the 
meat  of  fat  stock,  which  must  increase  the  price  of 
sound  stock  and  meat  to  the  consumer.  But,  setting 
that  aside,  surely  the  indiscriminate  spread  of  disease 
amongst  the  cattle  of  this  country  is  a  more  serious 
consideration  as  regards  the  future  than  the  temporary 
rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  even  if  that  allegation  were 
true,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  mentioned.  By 
the  regulations  now  in  force  in  counties  whenever  the 
disease  appears  amongst  the  stock  on  any  farm  the 
occupier  is  bound  to  give  instant  notice  to  the  police 
(a  magistrate  in  this  county  was  lately  fined  by  his 
brother  justices  for  not  doing  so,  though  he  explained 
that  he  had  only  just  returned  home,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  his  cattle  being 
diseased) ;  on  this  notice  being  sent  to  the  police  the 
owner  of  the  diseased  cattle  is  bound  to  keep  them 
wherever  they  may  be  located,  and  not  to  move  them 
to  any  other  part  of  his  own  farm,  under  a  penalty  if 
convicted.  The  regulations  on  this  point,  as  against 
every  farmer,  are  most  stringent,  and  until  the  police 
inspector  gives  him  a  clean  bill  of  health,  the  diseased 
cattle,  and  all  others  with  them,  must  remain  in  the 
one  place.  That  is  my  own  case  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  12  Irish  steers  bought  by  me  six  weeks 
ago  at  Bristol ;  and  I  consider  the  reijulation  a  most 
proper  and  salutary  one.  But  why  is  it  not  equally 
applied  to  infected  market  places,  crowded  with  diseased 
and  infected  cattle,  week  after  week  ?  Why  are  such 
cattle  allowed  to  be  removed  from  such  infected  places 
by  rail  and  by  road,  spreading  the  disease  broadcast, 
and  no  stop  put  to  such  removal ;  and  still  more,  why  are 
fresh  cattle  allowed  to  be  sent  to  such  infected  markets 
each  succeeding  week,  for  even  if  such  are  sent  there 
sound,  they  are  bound  to  become  infected  from  being 
placed  in  the  pens  reeking  with-  the  disease,  as  the 
Bristol  market  is  and  has  been  for  months  past  ?  Why 
not  apply  the  same  regulations  to  the  towns  and 
markets  as  to  farms  ?  I  must  apologise  for  the  length 
of  this  letter,  but  the  serious  importance  of  the  subject 
must  be  my  excuse  ;  and  as  the  subject  will  come  on 
for  discussion  at  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Central 
CI  amber  of  Agriculture  in  Lo  idon,  on  the  7th  of  next 
month,  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  making  public 
both  what  I  have  now  written  to  you  as  well  as  any 
reply  with  which  you  may  favour  me. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant,  George  S. 
'Yenkinson. 


TOIVN  SBU-AGE. 
In  reply  to  your  question,  where  sewage  inigation 
plans  have  f.\iled  and  been  abandoned  for  others,  ' 
should  have  said  wet  plans  of  treating  sewage.  That 
was  what  I  intended.  Still,  considering  the  great 
fusion  of  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  sewage 
tieatment,  both  in  regard  to  details  and  to  fundamental 


principles,  I  think  the  charge  of  several 
failure  might  be  readily  sustained,  and  even  that 
failures  must  still  be  expected  until  we  pass  still  further 
"out  of  the  domain  of  opinion  into  that  of  knowledge." 
As  to  sewage  irrigation  being  abandoned,  I  do  not 
know  of  an  instance.  To  adopt  sewage  irrigation  is  to 
accept  an  enormous  responsibility,  and  it  may  not  be 
lightly  abandoned  even  though  its  success  should  be 
only  partial.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Aldershot 
irrigation  farm  is  the  greatest  success  in  England,  and 
I    have  also   seen  it  stated  that   it  was   a   very  great 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  one  hand  that  the  sewage 
at  I  lertford  is  too  weak  for  sewage  irrigation,  and  on 
the  other,  that  after  it  has  passed  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses that   are   in  operation  to  purify  it,  the  effluent 

Iter  is  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

At  Hertford  they  try  to  keep  out  as  much  of  the 
spring  water  as  possible,  but  we  are  told  by  a  high 
authority  that  one  principal  use  of  sewers  is  to  drain 
the  subsoil.  The  Edinburgh  meadows  have  been 
generally  unfavourably  spoken  of,  but  we  are  told  by 
an  upholder  of  sewage  Irrigation  it  is  because  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

I  dare  scarcely  say  a  word  about  cattle  dying  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  entozoa,  with  other  disagreeables 
of  the  kind  asserted  to  be  attendant  conditions  of 
sewage  irrigation,  which  assertions  however  have  been 
promptly  contradicted ;  nor  even  about  ridges  and 
furrows,  filtration,  whether  intermittent  or  otherwise  ; 
drains  or  the  want  of  them,  excepting  that  one  set  of 
people  would  have  no  drains  at  all,  while  others  would 
construct  them  with  the  preatest  system  and  regularity 
6  feet  deep. 

Some  authorities  give  us  as  a  basis  of  calculation 
5  acres  of  ground  for  10,000  inhabitants.  This  has 
been  characterised  as  "a  gross  arithmetical  blunder." 
I  express  no  opinion,  but  should  like  to  see  the  case  of 
Hertford  successfully  worked  out  on  that  basis.  It  is 
a  town  of  under  Sooo  inhabitants.  If  it  admits  all  its 
subsoil  water  into  the  sewers  it  produces  1,750,000 
galls,  of  sewage  daily  ;  at  present  it  groduces  1,000,000 
galls.,  and  if  the  remaining  spring  water  were  stopped 
IS  far  practicable,  there  will  still  be  800,000  galls, 
daily  left,  and  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  rain- 
on  the  5  acres— sufficient  moisture  by  itself  for 
natural  vegetation. 

As  to  the  value  of  manure, — sewage  irrigalionists,  if 
they  do  not  assert  that  there  is  no  manure  of  .any  use 
excepting  ammonia,  have  latterly  made  it  the  sole 
guage  of  the  value  of  sewage,  and  have  carried  this 
'dea  so  far  as  to  call  solid  refuse  worthless.  Vet  the 
nanagers  of  the  "A  B  C"  process  at  Leeds  believe 
hat  their  "native  guano"  is  worth  £^  loj-.  a  ton, 
because  they  can  readily  obtain  that  price  after  pre- 
liminary trials  by  farmers,  and  they  do  not  profess  to 
eliminate  the  ammonia  from  the  sewage  at  all,  or  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Again,  some  say  that  earth-manure  contains  only  a 
small  percentage  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  has  therefore 
very  little  value,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
ve  that  it  is  as  valuable  as  Peruvian  guano  in 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia 

mpared  with  the  bulk. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  always  were  difTerences  of 

inion  and  crotchetty  people,  and  that  though  these 
contradictions  may  be  amusing,  they  are  in  no  way  im- 
portant or  instructive  ;  and  this  might  be  so,  were  it 
that,  conflicting  though  they  are,  they  are  the 
opinions  of  thoughtful,  honest,  earnest,  and  able  men, 
and  that  the  question  itself  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most 
important  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  must  be  erroneous, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  something  of  good  in 
most  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  advanced, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  and  that  the  problem,  "  How  to 
deal  with  town  sewage,"  will  be  solved  by  a 
combination  of  them,  and  by  none  singly.  R.  //.  A. 


ANOTHER  FARM  RECORD. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  steam-plough  diary 
for  1871  :— 

September  18.  1871.  Finished  har\'est. 
October  10.  Started  the  smasher  on  No.  i,  heavy  land, 
39  acres,  and  did  about  6  acres. 

11.  Did  .about  8  acres. 

12.  Did  .ibout  8  acres. 

13.  Did  about  3  acres. 

14.  Finished  No.  i  at  4.50  p.m.,  then  shifted  the  tackle 
to  No.  2,  heavy  land,  29  acres.     Consumption  of  coal. 


The< 


t  of  the  - 


pert 


>  stands  thus  : 


A  I 


Total         £g    ,     3 

flOr  an  average  of  4J.  7\d.  per  acre  for  the  39  acres. 
15.  Sunday  (I  note  Sundays  lo  make  all  quite  under- 
standable). 

i6.  Did  about  5  acres  ridging  and  subsoiling. 

17.  Did  about  5  acres. 

18.  Did  about  6  acres. 

19.  Did  about  5  acres. 

20.  Did  about  6  acres. 

21.  Finished  No.  2,  29  acres,  at  9.20  A.M.  :  thenshifted 
the  tackle  to  No.  3,  24  acres,   and  just  started  when  it 


:ame  on  very  wet  at  i  P.M.,   thereby  we  lost  half  a  day's 
working. 

22.  Sunday. 

23.  Did  about  6  acres  ridging  and  subsoiling. 

24.  Did  about  6  acres. 

25.  Did  about  6  acres. 


27.  Shifted  the  rest  of  the  tackle  to  No.  6  light  land, 
and  did  about  5  acres  ridging  and  subsoiling. 

28.  Did  about  6  acres. 

29.  Sunday. 

30.  Finished  No.  6.  light  land,  at  11.30  A.M.  ;  then 
shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  2  light  land,  13  acres,  and  just 
started  the  ridger  and  subsoiler. 

31.  Did  quite  6  acres. 

Nov.  I.  FmishedNo.  2,lightland,  13  acres,  at  4.40  P.M. ; 
then  shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  $  light  land,  12  acres. 

2.  Did  about  6  acres. 

3.  Finished  No.  %  12  acres,  at  S-iS  P-M- 
Consumption  of  coal  for  the  92  acres,  9  tons  5  cwt. 
The  cost  of  the  work  stands  thus  : — 

Men  at  i3j.  4(/.  per  day  for  17  days    ..  . .  ;ii5  14     6 

Oil,  at  9</.  per  day  for  17  days  ..  ..       o  12     9 

Total        £28  16    3 

Or  an  average  on  the  92  acres  of  63.  -id.  an  acre. 

Now,  I  will  take  each  field  separately,  and  remark 
upon  the  several  operation. 

No.  I,  heavy  land,  39  acres.  It  may  now  be  seen 
how  the  4J.  l\d.  an  acre  for  a  smashing  (as  shown  in 
my  last  letter)  is  made  up.  I  showed  a  fortnight  ago 
that  it  had  been  planted  with  Wheat  ;  I  will  now  add 
that  the  Wheat  is  up-looking,  strong,  and  well.  This 
is  my  old  heavy  clay  land,  and  has  got  its  17th  crop 
under  steam  upon  it. 

No.  2,  heavy  land,  29  acres,  is  for  Beans  next  year, 
and  the  ridging  and  subsoiling  is  all  that  will  be  done 
to  it ;  tlierefore,  the  cost  of  seed-bed  will  be  only 
(>s.  2d.  per  acre.  This  field  has  been  in  my  occupation 
only  two  years.  I  have  had  Beans  the  first  year, 
Wheat  the  second  year,  and  next  year  it  will  be  in 
Beans  again.  The  cost  of  seed-bed  for  the  three  crops 
is  as  follows  : — 

1870.  For  Beans at.  8t/.  an  acre. 

1871.  For  Wheat  .. 

1872.  For  Beans   .. 


. .     6s.  21/.  an  acre. 

This  field  is  not  quite  clean  ;  but  when  the  Beans 
come  off  next  year,  it  will  be  quite  so.  The  ridges 
will  be  forked  and  picked  this  winter.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  forked,  leaving  the  Twitch  on  the  surface  to 
be  killed  by  the  harrow.  The  cost  of  forking  this 
winter  may  be  about  Sr.  an  acre.  The  two  years  before 
it  w.-is  not  so  much. 

No.  3,  heavy  land,  24  acres,  is  for  Barley  next  year. 
The  ridges  will,  after  picking  the  same  as  No.  2,  need 
splitting  by  a  subsoiler  worked  by  horses  in  the  winter, 
at  a  cost  of  y.  per  acre.  This,  added  to  the  ridging 
and  subsoiling  at  6s.  2d.  per  acre,  brings  the  total  cost 
of  seed-bed  up  to  9J.  2d.  per  acre.  This,  like  No.  2, 
has  been  in  my  occupation  only  two  years.  The  forking 
this  winter  will  cost  about  Sr.  per  acre. 

No.  6.  Light  land,  14  acres,  is  for  Barley  next  year, 
which  will  be  the  sixth  white-straw  crop  in  succession. 
The  ridging  and  subsoiling  is  all  that  it  will  require  ; 
therefore  the  cost  of  seed-bed  stands  at  6.f.  2d.  per 
acre.  This  field  is  very  clean,  although  it  has  had 
five  white-straw  crops  in  succession.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  field  was  in  grass.  The  grasses  that  it  grew  were 
of  the  worst  sort  possible,  giving  a  very  light  produce 
on  an  average  of  years.  From  20  to  30  years  ago, 
when  I  ploughed  it  up,  the  yellow  clay,  which  ploughed 
up  at  not  over  4  inches  from  the  surface,  looking  like 
good  stuff  to  adulterate  butter  with,  yet,  by  the  aid  of 
the  ridger  and  subsoiler,  I  have  managed  to  convert  this 
yellow  stuff  into  black  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

No.  2,  light  land,  13  acres,  is  for  Beans,  and  the 
ridging  and  subsoiling  is  all  that  will  be  done  to  it, 
therefore  the  cost  of  seed-bed  will  be  ds.  2d.  per  acre. 
This  field  is  by  the  roadside,  so  farmers  look  at  it  as 
Ihey  pass  by.  Their  remarks  are  various,  yet  they  all 
admire  the  work,  seeing  that  neither  the  spade  nor 
plough,  worked  by  man  or  horse,  can  equal  it  in  quality 
at  any  cost.  The  fact  is,  it  is  this  kind  of  work  that 
enables  me  to  keep  my  land  clean  under  a  yearly 
system  of  com  cropping,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  keeping  it  in  condition.  Let  Dr.  Voelcker 
witness  upon  the  point.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  a 
report  written  nearly  twelve  years  ago  on  the  soils  of 
my  farm  : — 

■ '  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  I  paid  a  visit  to  Woolston 
Farm  in  November,  1859,  and  on  that  occasion  took  for 
analysis  four  samples  of  soil.  The  chemical  examination 
of  these  soils,  I  think,  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
rationale  of  the  particular  mode  of  steam  cultivation 
which  has  been  adopted  with  manifest  success  by  Mr. 
Smith." 


"  It  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  intelligent  farmer  to 
prepare  a  good  seed-bed,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  if 
the  well-pulverised  surface  is  mixed  up  with  a  large  mass 
of  obdurate  clay  subsoil.  Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  cultivation 
altogether  avoids  the  temporary  mjury  which  a  wholesale 
turning  up  of  the  subsoil  is  sure  to  produce  in  almost 
every  instance.  In  all  three  subsoils  we  have  seen  a  large 
proportion  of  mineral  food  exists  in  an  unavailable  condi- 
tion.    Mr.   Smith's  subsoil  implement  provides  for  the 


November  II,   1871.] 
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admission  of  abundance  of  air  into  the  subsoil,  mineral 
food  thereby  is  gradually  rendered  soluble,  and  prepared 
for  assimilation  by  plants. 

"  By  breaking  up  the  land  thus  treated  the  second  year 
a  good  deal  of  aiirated  and  partially  prepared  subsoil  is 
mixed  with  the  surface,  and  thus  a  constant  supply  of 
new  mineral  food  is  provided.  It  is  foreign  to  my  chemical 
pursuits  to  inquire  into  the  economic  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  steam  cultivation  in  general,  and  from  the 
system  pursued  by  Mr,  Smith  in  particular,  but  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  his  plan  of  preparing  the  land  is  in 
many  respects  in  singular  accordance  with  my  own 
scientific  views  on  the  subject.  I  have  long  maintained 
that  steam  cultivation  is  indispensable  in  the  management 
of  clay  land  ;  that  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  up  much  of 
the  subsoil  at  one  time  ;  that  putting  up  the  land  into 
ridges  before  the  frost  sets  in,  and  subsoiling  between  the 
ridges  completely  alters  the  character  of  clay  land,  and 
that  many  heavy  soils  will  yield  abundant  crops,  with 
scarcely  any  manure,  when  dae  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  land." 

No.  5,  light  land,  must  now  come  in  for  a  notice,  to 
clear  up  the  year's  work.  It  is  for  roots,  and  the 
ridging  and  subsoiling  is  all  (excepting  a  couple  of 
harrowings  in  the  spring)  that  will  be  needed  for  a 
seed-bed,  then  the  cost  will  stand  at  6s.  zd.  per  acre. 

No.  3,  light  land,  1 1  acres,  has  been  ploughed  with 
horses  and  planted  with  Wheat  after  Clover  ;  No.  I, 
light  land,  12  acres,  is  in  Clover;  and  No.  4,  light 
land,  12  acres,  in  roots  ;  therefore  the  whole  of  my 
work  for,  1871  is  done,  excepting  job  work  for  my 
horses.  'My  land  for  Barley,  Beans,  and  roots, 
92  acres  in  all,  is  "  put  into  ridges  before  the  frost  sets 
in,"  as  Dr.  Voelcker  says  should  be  done. 

Some  of  our  best  farmers  will  grin  at  the  cost  of  my 
seed-beds— 4x.  I^d.  an  acre  for  Wheat  and  6i.  zd.  an 
acre  for  Beans  on  my  heavy  clay  land — and  they  may 
do  so,  for  my  land  is  not  only  heavy  but  it  is  very 
hilly  and  uneven,  such  that  needed,  under  horse  cul- 
ture, four  good  horses  to  plough  3  roods  per  day.  Our 
best  horse  farmers  cannot  on  such  land  make  a  clean 
seed-bed  on  an  average  of  years  for  so  little  as  £1  per 
acre,  yet  some  of  them  would  give  me  a  leg  up.  One 
would  put  digger-breasts  into  my  implements,  another 
would  hook  on  a  harrow,  and  so  on  ;  in  fact  they  want 
to  be  teaching  me,  instead  of  taking  a  lesson  themselves 
from  my  17  years'  practice.  The  other  day,  one  of  the 
best  horse  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  told  me  that 
we  should  soon  have  something  marvellous  from  our  big 
makers  that  would  do  the  job  almost  for  nothing. 
I  told  him  at  once  that  they  had  got  a  job 
to  beat  my  little  figures.  The  fact  is,  they  are 
looking  to  our  great  makers  (for  help),  who  know 
nothing  of  farming,  yet  will  make  anything  that 
they  can  sell.  My  win  is,  that  I  am  a  practical  farmer, 
with  mechanics  enough  in  my  head  to  know  how  to 
make  implements  that  are  of  use  to  me.  Look  back 
to  Chelmsford  in  1856.  I  insisted  upon  it,  that  a 
smasher  and  ridger  and  subsoiler  was  the  thing 
needed.  My  17  years'  practice,  with  cost  of  seed-beds 
as  they  now  stand,  backed  up  by  the  great  makers  who 
have  adopted  my  smasher,  is  good  evidence  that  I  was 
right  ;  and  my  ridger  and  subsoiler,  which  at  Chelms- 
ford was  the  only  cultivator  that  attempted  to  turn  over 
the  soil,  can  in  practice  beat  both  the  plough  and  the 
spade,  therefore  it  must  have  won  the  Chelmsford  prize 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  asked  for  a  cultivator 
that  the  most  efliciently  turned  over  the  soil,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  plough  or  the  spade.  It  was  known  to 
some  that  they  would  have  the  old  plough.  The  great 
makers  knew  it,  and  tried  a  bit  to  make  it  for  them. 

Some  persons  who  visit  Woolston  go  away  with  the 
notion  that  the  clay  land  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
is  of  a  lower  class  than  my  clay  lands  are.  That  may 
be.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  quality  of  any 
particular  district  but  my  own.  This  much  I  do  know, 
— that  my  own  clay  land  under  horse  culture  did  not 
produce  on  an  average  of  years  over  20  bush,  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  that  the  best-farmed  land  of  a  like  kind 
in  this  neighbourhood  does  not  now  produce  over 
24  bush,  per  acre  on  an  average,  taking  the  cropping 
thus  :  Vetches  fed  on  Barley,  Clover  fed  on  Wheat, 
Beans,  and  Wheat.  The  profits  on  the  Vetches  and 
Clover  are  but  a  mere  trifle.  They  go  to  make 
the  other  four  fields,  when  divided  by  six,  give 
an  average  of  24  bush,  per  acre.  My  own  clay 
land  now  produces  full  36  bush,  of  corn  per  acre  on 
an  average,  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  above  cited,  gives  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  I  should  obtain  such  results. 
I  can  see  by  my  own  eye  that  the  character  of  my  land 
appears  entirely  changed,  and  my  candid  opinion  is, 
that  clay  soils  in  other  districts  would  change  if  they 
were  treated  as  mine  are.  I  will  fetch  Dr.  Voelcker 
into  the  witness-box  upon  the  point.  "  The  examina- 
tion of  the  soil  and  subsoils  from  Woolston  Farm 
fairly  represent  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  great 
many  heavy  and  light  soils  in  England." 

The  landlords  and  farmers  of  England  must  bestir 
themselves,  if  they  mean  to  pick  up  treasure  from 
beneath  their  feet.  The  latter  would  do  well  to  teach 
their  sons  how  to  work  an  engine  and  superin- 
tenil  the  working  of  tackle,  instead  of  crying  out 
"  Help,  help  !"  to  the  contractor  ;  and  this  makes  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  the  farmers  of  England  are  rich 
enough  to  stock  their  own  farms  again,  and  the  former 
would  do  well  to  make  agreements  and  buildings,  &c., 
that  would  enable  their  tenants  to  do  so.  Tenants 
now-a-days  look  very  shy  at  their  landlords  upon  many 
points.     One  tenant  says  that  they  are  obliged  to  be 


as  mute  as  mice  in  the  presence  of  their  landlords  ; 
another  says  that  they  dare  not  spend  their  money  to 
increase  their  produce  as  I  have  done,  lest  their  land- 
lords were  to  pounce  unfairly  upon  them.  These  two 
tenants  tell  truly.  I  have  one  word  to  say  upon  the 
point.  The  mineral  in  the  land  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord, but  the  skill  in  working  it  out  does  not ;  therefore 
landlords  ought  at  once  to  make  substantial  arrange- 
ments that  would  benefit  not  only  landlords  and 
;enants,  but  the  busy  hive  of  England.  William  Smith, 
Woohtott,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  Nov.  3. 


HEADS. 
By    Henry    Corbett. 

(Cmcludtdfromp.  1433). 

I  WISH  we  could  see  more  at  the  West  of  England 
meetings  of  a  far  more  ancient  family,  which  should 
furnish  one  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  show.  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  grand  towering  Cotswolds,  of  which 
Mr.  Well,  of  Hampnett,  writing  many  years  since, 
says,  ' '  The  head  should  be  long  and  thin,  the  ears 
rather  wide  and  not  too  thin,  having  no  wool  but  a  tuft 
the  poll ;  "  whilst  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert 
■ne  of  Aldsworth  for  a  better  and  more  elaborate 
reading  of  a  Cotswold  countenance.  The  head  should 
ide  between  the  eyes,  and  the  eye  itself  full,  dark, 
and  prominent,  but  mild  and  kindly,  and  in  no  way 
coarse  about  the  brow.  The  face  should  be  propor- 
tionately wide  to  the  space  within  the  eyes,  but  not  too 
flat,  and  should  run  of  much  the  same  width  to  the 
nostrils,  which  must  be  well  expanded,  and  somewhat 
broader  than  the  face,  with  the  skin  on  the  nose  of  a 
dark  colour.  The  cheek  is  full,  and,  as  the  face,  well 
covered  with  white  hair  ;  a  just  perceptible  blue  tinge 
on  the  cheek  and  round  the  eye  being  rather  "  fancied." 
The  ear,  long  but  not  heavy,  of  medium  thickness,  and 
covered  with  the  same  short  soft  hair,  should  be  carried 
well  up,  while  black  spots  on  the  point  of  the  ear  are 
not  considered  objectionable.  The  top  of  the  head 
should  not  be  coarse  nor  bald,  but  covered  with  wool, 
not  hair,  and  the  Cotswold  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
fine  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead.  Mr.  Wells  says  the 
head  should  be  long  and  thin;  Mr.  Game,  that  it  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  save  it  from  being  called  a  short 
thick  head,  but  that  it  should  not  have  a  long  lean 
appearance.  Grey  faces  still  crop  up  occasionally  in 
all  the  best  hill  flocks,  but  these  are  the  exception. 

Of  the  other  breeds  the  improved  Lincoln  now  looks 
to  take  much  after  the  Leicester  head,  although  coarser 
in  its  character  ;  while  the  true  Dorset,  with  his  nicely 
curled  horn,  should  have  a  white  eye  in  harmony  with 
the  colour  of  his  countenance,  although  the  best  sheep 
of  last  season  showed  an  eye  as  black  as  a  sloe.  As 
for  the  Scotch  Black-face,  he  is  as  handsome  in  his 
degree  as  the  Highland  beast,  as  he  tells  alike  by  hii 
head  of  the  wild  country  from  which  he  springs. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  terrible  than  the  long- 
snouted,  lop-eared,  narrow  head  of  such  a  pig  as  wf 
may  still  occasionally  see  by  the  roadside,  who  breaks 
away  as  you  approach  him,  with  a  rush  and  a  gru 
into  a  round  swinging  trot,  and  is  out  of  reach  before 
you  can  attempt  to  reckon  him  up.  Does  not  such 
head  augur  too  surely  of  his  pinched  razor  back,  his 
flat  sides,  and  his  coarse  quality  ?  A  kind  of  pig  who 
will  eat  any  given  quantity,  without  this  having  "  the 
least  effect  on  him,"  as  the  three-bottle  men  would 
boast  of  their  potations.  On  the  contrary,  what  can 
be  a  better  assurance  of  "breeding  nice  pork,"  as  the 
Fat  Boy  said  of  his  master,  than  the  round  dumpling 
head  of  a  small  black  ?  Full  but  yet  fine,  positively 
pretty  in  its  plump  contented  expression,  and  bound  t( 
make  flesh  even  in  its  sleep.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Carhead 
in  his  scale  of  1 10  points  for  a  perfect  pig,  allows  eight 
for  the  head,  while  he  has  thus  sketched  for  me  the 
chief  features  : — The  forehead  should  be  broad,  as  indi- 
cating a  general  width  of  frame  and  strength  of  consti- 
tution, with  a  face  just  long  enough  to  enable  the 
animal  to  collect  its  food,  for  anything  beyond  this 
indicates  excess  of  offal.  The  ears  should  be  slightly 
pointed  forwards  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  sufficiently 
erect  not  to  interfere  with  the  sight,  as  they  should  be 
well  covered  with  hair,  more  particularly  on  the  under 
side,  and  the  orifice  nicely  filled  in  to  keep  out  litter, 
dirt,  and  so  forth.  The  ear  should  further  show  a  good 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  outer  edge.  In  a  full-grown  pig 
of  the  small  breed,  the  length  of  the  ear  from  the  tip 
to  its  insertion  in  the  forehead  should  be  from  6  to  7 
inches,  and  in  the  improved  large  breed  from  8  to  9 
inches  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  length.  The  chap  should 
be  well  filled  up  to  the  eyes  and  ears  ;  and, 
mencing  near  the  point  of  the  under  jaw,  should  extend 
to  the  brisket,  leaving  no  tucked-up  appearance  under 
the  gullet.  The  head  of  the  improved  Berkshii 
course  a  very  diffbrent  animal  from  the  old-fashioned 
Berkshire  or  Hampshire  hog,  should  be  something  afti 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  though  not  too  pointed  nor  at  all 
turned  up  at  the  nose,  but  shorl,  straight,  and  deep 
in  fact,  about  as  long  as  thick  through,  at  a  line  to  be 
taken  from  between  the  ears.  There  should  be  but 
little  white  about  the  face,  if  still  with  a  sprinkling 
of  lighter  coloured  hair  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead 
as  well  as  on  one  or  both  eyes  ;  whereas  black  marking: 
on  a  white  pig  are  not  liked,  and  I  have  known  very 
keen  hands  try  to  burn  them  out  by  show  time. 

This  paper  might  be  extended  to  almost  any  length, 
as  where,  for  instance,  could  we  wish  to  see  more 
character  than  in  the  head  of  the  dog— the  long  square, 


if  I  may  so  put  it,  head  of  the  foxhound,  so  thoughtful 
and  dignified  in  repose, — 

The  wise,  bench-like  sagacity  of  brow  ;  the  same 
Jaw  of  the  old  EUenborough-size  ; 
or  the  handsome  intelligent  countenance  of  the  colley, 
which  Landseer  loves  to  paint ;  or  the  refined  features 
ol   the   greyhound,    which   Miss   Mitford   sketches  so 
'larmingly,  when  writing  of  her  own  Moss-trooper  t — 

His  face  was  singularly  beautiful  ;    the  finest  black 

eyes,  very  bright,  and  yet  sweet,  and  fond,  and  tender 

yes  that  seemed  to  speak  ;  a  beautiful  complaisant 

mouth,  which  used  sometimes  to  show  one  of  the  long 

hite  teeth  at  the  side  ;  a  jet  black  nose  ;  a  brow 
which  was  bent  and  flexible,  like  Mr.  Fox's,  and  gave 
great  sweetness  and  expression,  and  a  look  of  thought 
his  dear  face — there  never  was  such  a  dog  !  "  It  is 
noticeable  that  while  one  writer  compares  the  jaw  of  a 
foxhound  to  that  of  a  chancellor,  we  have  here  the 
brow  of  the  greyhound  likened  to  that  of  a  statesman, 
and  the  idea  in  either  case  is  almost  equally  happy. 
Or,  looking  in  another  direction,  how  thoroughbred  is 
the  long,  thin  head  of  the  game-cock,  set  off  by  his 
quick,  bright,  defiant  eye  ;  a  bird  who,  by  way  of 
exception,  seems  scarcely  "natural"  unless  he  be  in 
cut  fighting  trim  !  Foxhounds  and  fighting  cocks, 
however,  may  be  not  altogether  in  place  in  an  agricul- 
tural journal,  and  so  let  me  conclude,  as  I  commenced, 
with  a  word  from  Lavater : — The  farmer  walking 
through  his  grounds,  regulates  his  future  expectations 
by  the  colour,  the  size,  the  growth,  the  exterior  ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  physiognomy  of  the  blnom,  the  stalk, 
or  the  ear  of  his  corn,  the  stem  and  shoots  of  his  vine- 
tree.  He  remarks  in  their  appearance,  as  the  physiog- 
nomist in  the  countenance  of  shallow  men,  any  want  of 
native  energy.  It  is  tolerably  clear  from  this  that 
Lavater  was  the  first  man  who  cultivated  Pedigree 
Wheat,  when  he  extended  his  theory  to  the  study  of  the 
ear,  or  head  of  com.  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society s  yottrnal. 


Jonie  Corresponbente. 

The  Leicester  Head.— Your  critic  asks  if  I  take 
my  type  of  the  head  of  a  Leicester  '*  from  the  well- 
trimmed  and  shaven  countenances  of  our  Royal  and 
other  agricultural  meetings  ?  "  Most  assuredly  I  do. 
Can  he  point  to  a  better  type,  or  are  we  to  assume  that 
the  judges  and  exhibitors  at  the  national  meetings  are 
all  wrong  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  your  critic  puts  us  all 
right  the  better,  although  I  should  say,  from  the  tone  of 
his  letter,  that  he  is  not  a  Leicester  but  a  Lincoln 
breeder,  and  of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  order. 
Picking  out  certain  words  to  suit  certain  purposes  is  a 
trick  best  answered,  perhaps,  by  giving  the  text  itself, 
and,  as  I  infer  that  you  will  pay  me  the  compliment  of 
giving  my  paper  in  full,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the 
answer  in  this  way.  Your  critic,  however,  avoids  one 
material  point.  I  said  in  the  outset  that  my  Leicester 
authority  was  "a  very  successftil  breeder  of  Leicesters," 
a  frequent  exhibitor  and  judge  ;  and  he  still  assures  me 
that  1  have  taken  the  right  type,  although  I  may  have 
gone  away  from  the  top-knots  and  coarser  sorts.  Henry 
Corbett,  Nm.  I. 

The  Cultivation  of  Sugar-Beet.— The  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  having  been  recently  revived  by 
letters  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  I  venture  to 
contribute  the  results  of  recent  experiments,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  regret 
that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  weight  of  the 
leaves  which  have  been  left  upon  the  ground,  but 
the  weight  of  the  roots  passed  over  the  weighbridge 
gives  a  return  of  3S  tons  an  acre.  The  tendency  of 
the  plants  to  '*  bolt  "  has  been  general,  and  the  weight 
per  acre  has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  numbers 
which  were  from  this  cause  pulled  lor  the  cattle  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
reduction  in  the  general  weight  has  been  made  for  the 
dirt  which  adheres  to  the  root  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  as  they  are  grown  in  light  or  stiflT  soils.  Ours 
being  grown  in  the  former  description  of  land,  and 
lifted  in  dry  weather,  come  out  tolerably  clean  ;  but 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  growth  of  the  crop 
will  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  allowance  when  put  at  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  The  season  has  been  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  crop,  and  the  cry 
comes  from  all  quarters  that  the  yield  of  sac- 
charine matter  is  at  least  2  per  cent,  below  that  which 
is  ordinarily  obtained ;  it  is  therefore  satisfactory 
that  the  application  of  sewage  at  the  proper  time,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  good 
crop,  may  be  made  without  injuring  the  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  roots.  Amongst  the  roots  sent  for 
analysis  were  some  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  Table)  ol  as  much  as  10  lb.  in  weight,  the 
sugar  in  which  is  in  all  cases  insufficient  for  sugar- 
making  purposes  though  the  roots  are  still  valuable  to 
the  distiller.  These  roots  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  earthen  main  sewage  carrier,  the  soakage  from  which 
encouraged  a  luxuriant  growth,  but  they  are  not 
examples  of  the  crop  generally,  the  roots  averaging 
about  4  lb.  each.  The  experiments  were  two.  The 
first  consisted  in  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet  in  land 
which  had  been  cultivated  for  some  years  under  sewage 
irrigation,  which,  with  the  addition  of  2  cwt.  of  supers 
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phosphate  of  hme  per  acre,  was  considered  sufficiently 
manured  for  the  crop.  The  second  consisted  in  the 
growth  of  the  crop  in  land  of  similar  nature  and 
under  similar  conditions,  direct  dressings  of  sewage 
being  substituted  for  the  superphosphate  of  lime. 
The  great  advantages  which  would  have  belonged 
to  the  second  experiment  in  a  dry  season  were 
lessened  last  summer,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell,  but,  nevertheless,  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  roots  grown  under  it  is  higher  than  that 
found  in  the  roots  in  the  superphosphated  land. 
There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  weight  taken 
from  either  plot,  and,  therefore,  if  in  considering  the 
expense  of  cultivation  we  do  not  include  the  cost 
either  of  sewage  or  of  superphosphate,  it  may  in  both 
cases  be  taken  at  ;f  10  per  acre.  To  the  one,  however, 
may  be  added  i  is.  for  the  sujierphosphate  and  to  the 
other  jC^  for  levelling,  gutter  ciitting.s,  and  labour  in 
applying  the  sewage,  and  whatever  is  a  proper  charge 
for  the  sewage  used.  In  either  case  there  should  be  a 
charge  per  acre  for  general  expenses  on  the  farm.  In 
the  charge  of  ^10  per  acre  I  include  an  item  of  jC4  for 
rent  and  taxes,  but  as  this  is  probably  greater  than 
that  for  which  suitable  land  may  often  be  obtained,  and 
as  experiments  are  always  cosily.  It  will  be  quite  safe 
to  accept  the  charge  oi  £11  per  acre,  which  Mr.  Fish 
takes  to  be  a  sufficiently  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
growing  this  crop.  It  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  made  known  what  percentage  of  sugar  is  given  by 
the  roots  for  which  £1  per  ton  is  being  offered  this 
year  by  sugar  manufacturers.  If  the  percentage  is  less 
than  8  per  cent,  on  an  average,  as  I  understand  is  the 
case,  the  same  amount  of  labour  in  the  manufacture 
will  in  a  favourable  year  produce  2  per  cent,  more 
sugar,  without,  under  the  present  rates,  any  advantage 
being  offered  to  the  producer.  If  it  pays  the  sugar- 
maker  this  year,  it  will  pay  him  very  much  better  when 
the  season  is  favourable  to  the  fomiation  of  saccharine 
in  the  roots  ;  and  although  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
obtain  a  ready  sale  for  large  quantities  of  Sugar-Beet 
at  £1  per  ton  (and  we  sold  it  Inst  year  in  small  quan 
titles  for  feeding  purposes  for  25^.  a  ton),  yet  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  object  of  the  sugar  manufacturer  will 
be  better  obtained  by  his  offering  to  the  growers  of 
roots  which  average  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  a  higher  price 
than  he  does  to  those  whose  roots  yield  but  7  or  S  per 
cent.  I  have  been  informed  that  after  7  per  cent,  is  ob- 
tained every  4  per  cent,  of  sugar  which  the  roots  yield  is 
y.  clear  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  I  put  this  forward 
with  great  submission  to  correction,  but  if  it  be  true — 
or  nearly  true— that  £\  per  ton  is  paid  for  roots  yielding 
7  or  8  per  cent.,  there  is  room  for  a  fair  division  of 
profits  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  when 
roots  yielding  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  are  purchased. 
The  superiority  of  Sugar- Beet  for  feeding  purposes  is 
becoming  understood,  and  when  people  see  their 
interest  in  paying  for  quality  instead  of  for  quantity,  I 
have  no  doubt  its  growth  will  become  general.  Our 
friends  must  not  turn  with  disdain  from  the  prospects 
of  20  to  25  tons  of  Sugar-Beet  because  they  sometimes 
grow  35  or  40  tons  of  Mangel  per  acre.  Whilst  I 
■write  this  we  are  carting  off  a  crop  of  Yellow  Globe 
Mangel  which  it  will  be  very  diflicult  anywhere  to  equal, 
the  weight  of  which  is  over  50  tons  an  acre  (over  the 
weighbridge),  but  if  the  value  of  the  crop  could  have 
been  more  concentrated  (as  in  the  case  of  Sugar-Beet), 
how  much  less  costly  would  have  been  the  labour 
of  transport,  and  above  all  things  what  a  saving  of  time 
in  the  removal  of  the  crop — time  which  is  now  so 
valuable.  The  following  is  the  Table  referred  to 
above  :— 


rgil^ 


-Dressed  zvith  528  Ttttts  of  Sewage  per  Acre. 


Ufiiry  y.  Morgan,  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  Nov,  8. 

Australian  Meat. — The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  communications  I  receive  from  various  parts  of 
the  globe  on  agricultural  subjects.  I  send  it  for  publi- 
cation, for  the  information  of  those  who  could  probably 
turn  it  to  good  account,  and  thus  add  something  to  our 
profit  and  manurial  wealth.  I  know  that  a  great  many 
pigs  are  in  this  country  fattened  on  butchers'  offal.  I 
could  of  course  give  the  name  of  my  correspondent,  if 
required  for  business  transactions.  It  is  certainly  a  pity 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
flesh  of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  of  Australia.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Tifilree,  Nov.  1871. 

"  To  y.  y.  Mechi,  Esq.,  Tiptrec  Farm,  Essex.— 
Although  living  at  your  antipodes,  I  hear  and  read  of  the 
lively  interest  you  have  always  taken  in  any  matter  apper- 
taining to  agriculture,  so  this  has  induced  me  to  bring 
under  your  notice  an  article  of  food  which   I   think  is 


admirably  suited  for  pigs,  and  to  request  you  will  give  it  a 
trial  on  your  farm  ;  for  this  purpose  I  forward  you  by  the 
overland  mail  one  case,  containing  four  kegs,  of  about 
32  lb.  each.  This  you  will  receive  through  my  .agents, 
who  will  first  take  a  sample  from  one  of  the  kegs.  The 
article  is  concentrated  mutton  soup.  I  may  mention  that 
I  am  largely  engaged  in  boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow,  and 
in  that  process  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  soup. 
This  I  have  hitherto  only  made  into  a  manure  compost, 
but  feeling  that  such  was  a  great  waste,  I  have  been 
making  experiments  to  utilise  it,  and  I  think  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  make  1st  quality  for  human  food,  a  tin  of  which 
you  will  also  receive  ;  and  2d  quality  as  per  sample.  From 
the  number  of  sheep  (3o,ooo  to  100,000)  I  boil  down  for 
tallow  during  the  season,  from  August  to  February,  I  can 
get  a  large  quantity  of  this  essence  (say  1  lb.  ist  quality, 
2^  lb.  2d)  per  sheep,  amounting  to  several  tons  during  the 
season,  and  shall  require  a  corresponding  market  for  it. 
The  introduction  of  any  new  food,  I  am  aware,  is  always 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  a  prejudice  against 
novelties.  This  has  been  a  further  inducement  to  me  to 
apply  to  you  to  give  this  new  article  of  food  a  trial,  as  I 
read  of  your  doings. 


show    that    this 


take   thi; 
of  valu 


as  . 


up, 


essence   is   proved. 


the  question  of  cost  will  be 
after  the  suitableness  of  the 
I  am  not  at  present  able  to 
determine,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  deliver  it  at 
London  wharfs  at  about  ^25  per  ton,  in  three  casks. 
Keg  No.  4  is  put  up  in  a  more  liquid  state  than  the  other 
three.  I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  as  to  which  state 
find  that  when  highly  concentrated  this  essence 


dies 


solve  in  wat 


:d.  1  must  apologise  tor  troubling  you  in 
this  matter,  but  knowing  that  this  essence  can  be  produced 
in  very  large  quantities  in  these  colonies  if  once  a  market 
is   established  for  it,    thereby  partaking  of   a  national 

character,  must  be  my  excuse.     Messrs.  &  Co.  will 

communicate  with  you,  and  I  shall  gladly  receive  your 
reply  to  this.  Adelaide,  Soitlli  Australia." 

'•  Mectii's  Sample  of  Coiuenlratcd  Mutton  Soup  for 
Pigs  and  Dogs. — This  consists  of  the  concentrated  soup 
from  the  boiling  down,  and  contains  all  the  soluble 
portions  of  the  flesh  and  bone,  but  is  not  fit  for  human 
consumption  on  account  of  flavour.  It  is  most  nutritious, 
and  contains  abundance  of  flesh-producing  nitrogenous 
compounds.  One  part  by  weight  represents  the  soluble 
portions  of  eight  parts  of  flesh,  and  will  make,  when 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  a  due  proportion  of  soup, 
which  can  be  used  for  pig  wash,  or  with  biscuits  for 
sporting  dogs.  Its  ash,  amounting  to  3  parts  in  100, 
consists  of  clilorides  of  potash  and  soda,  phosphates  of 
lime,  m.ignesia,  &c.,  and  other  salts  found  in  flesh. 
There  is  no  cliemical  of  any  kind  or  salt  used  in  the 
manufacture,  and  the  water  employed  is  quite  soft,  like 
rain  water ;  it  therefore  will  not  be  scouring,  but  will, 
with  the  meal  food,  give  as  much  strength  as  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  fresh  flesh,  which  includes  all  the 
coagulable  and  fibrinous  matters  not  in  the  soup.  Salt 
should  be  added  to  it  when  used.  No.  4  keg  was  not  so 
much  concentrated  as  Nos.  I,  2,  3.  G.  F.,  Analyst  and 
Manufacturer:- 

Seed  and  Cultivation. — I  am  aware  that  it  may  be 
retorted  against  what  I  may  advance  on  this  subject 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  farmer  unless  his  father  and 
grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather  were  so  also, 
as  the  same  intelligent  people  believe  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  skilful  physician  unless  he  be  a  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  such  he  is 
lauded  up  and  employed  as  the  prince  of  all  doctors, 
whether  he  has  walked  the  hospitals,  as  it  is  called, 
and  studied  under  skilful  practitioners,  and  read 
learned  treatises  on  the  science  of  medicine  and  the 
knowledge  of  diseases,  or  not.  But  there  have  been 
eminently  skilful  physicians  who  were  not  the  seventh 
sons  of  such  prolific  parents,  and  there  have  been 
skilful  farmers  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers,  aye, 
and  grandmothers,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  farm- 
ing. But  as  it  is  my  intention  to  adduce  some  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  science,  who  have  studied  the 
art  of  land  cultivating  and  seeding,  I  shall  not  now 
go  to  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fession they  are  practising  for  their  livelihood  (though 
they  are  legion),  more  than  what  they  learned 
from  their  fathers  and  ancestors.  Now,  as  a  proof  or 
two  of  this.  I  have  taken  a  handful  of  Wheat  and 
another  of  Barley  and  another  of  Oats  from  bins  or 
heaps  of  each  kind,  and  without  counting  the  number 
of  either  handful,  and  then  have  taken  them  to  our 
union  workhouse  boys'  school,  and  there  told  the  boys 
to  inform  me  how  many  grains  of  each  a  bushel  of  it 
would  put  into  every  square  foot  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  they  have  given  me  the  exact  number  of  each.  I 
have  said  also  to  the  same  boys,  "There  is  a  stack  of 
hay  near  the  stable,  let  me  know  how  many  cubic  feet 
the  stack  contains  ; "  and  they  have  let  me  know  near 
enough  for  any  practical  purpose  for  using  or  buying  or 
selling  the  hay.  Now,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  I 
should  obtain  equally  correct  answers  were  I  to  put  the 
same  questions  at  any  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society.  But  if  I  am  correct,  what  does  this 
prove?  but  that  of  all  the  arts  practised  by  mankind, 
the  practice  of  agriculture  is  the  least  understood  by 
those  who  make  a  livelihood  by  it  ;  or  would 
it  be  believed  that  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  woidd  have  decided  that  2  bush, 
of  Wheat,  and  of  all  kinds  of  Wheat,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  Wheat-seeding  season,  should  be  put  into  an 
acre  of  land?  Now,  my  respected  readers,  you  would 
consider  a  gardener  as  a  mere  duffer  wlio  should  put 
into  tlie  ground  Kniglit's  Marrowfat  Peas,  which  will 
run  8  and  10  feet  high,  in  rows  no  wider  apart,  and  as 


thickly  in  the  rows,  and  at  the  same  tim.e  of  the  year, 
that  he  would  seed  his  plot  of  ground  with  my  late 
lamented  friend,  that  pre-eminent  naturalist.  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's Little  Gem  Pea,  which  grows  but  about  I  foot  or 
1 4  foot  high  !  If,  therefore,  the  gardener  would  be 
justly  considered  to  be  an  ignorant  one  who  would  act 
in  this  way  in  the  growing  of  Peas,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  a  farmer  who  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  is  by 
authority  advised  to  do  the  same  in  the  growing  of 
Wheat  ?  For  observe,  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference 
in  the  kinds  of  Wheat  as  in  the  kinds  of  Peas.  For 
example,  there  are  long-strawed  kinds  and  short- 
strawed  kinds,  and  there  are  kinds  which  branch  out 
very  much  more  than  other  kinds,  and  there  are  kinds 
of  Wheat  which  are  so  delicate  and  tender  that  if  they 
are  not  sown  early  in  the  autumn,  frosts  set  in  and 
clear  cloudless  nights,  and  thus  great  parts  of  such 
ps  are  destroyed  by  the  severities  of  winter,  whilst 
other  kinds  are  so  hardy  that  no  weather  can  injure 
them. :  and  yet  the  intelligent  farmer  treats  all  kinds 
alike,  and  is  commended  for  doing  so  by  those  who, 
from  the  position  they  assume  among  their  fellow  men, 
ought  to  be  pioneers,  leading  them  out  of  the  darkness 
visible  into  the  glowing  and  refulgent  light  which 
science  never  fails  to  shed  around  all  its  votaries  who 
have  wisdom  and  discretion  enough  to  be  led  by  it. 
George  Wilkins,  Vicarage,  Wix,  Oct.  31, 

Asphalte  Walks. — Everyone  would  prefer  a  clean, 
smooth  path  of  a  cheeiful  colour,  to  either'a  rough, 
dirty,  or  black  momnful  walk.  The  expense,  how- 
ever, of  carrying  out  any  improvement  is  a  most  mate- 
rial consideration,  for  everyone  of  ordinary  means.  I 
have  read  from  time  to  time  of  various  methods  of 
asphalting  walks  with  diflerent  kinds  of  materials,  but 
the  expense  of  the  operations  has  been  so  high  as  to  deter 
one  from  entering  upon  such  an  outlay.  The  asphalting 
of  the  London  streets  is  said  to  cost  about  141-.  per  square 
yard.  Some  garden  walks  have  cost  as  much  as  4f. 
per  yard.  Now,  the  asphalting  I  am  to  describe  need 
not  cost  3(/.  per  yard.  The  materials  used  were 
merely  tar  and  burned  turf  ashes.  The  ashes  were 
burned  in  large  heaps  in  the  course  of  converting  old 
pasture  into  arable.  The  cost  of  burning  20  cube 
yards  of  ashes  was  rather  under  id.  per  yard  after  the 
ground  was  ploughed  ;  the  cost  of  the  tar,  \d.  per 
gallon.  The  ashes  were  procured  from  the  middle  of 
a  heap  of  a  bright  red  colour.  About  450  square  yards 
of  paths,  &c.,  were  asphalted  with  336  galls,  of  tar,  or 
rather  less  than  I  gall,  per  yard.  The  garden 
walks  were  quite  firm  with  fine  gravel  pre- 
viously to  being  operated  upon  with  tar  and  ashes. 
The  walks  were  asphalted  by  various  systems.  Only 
10  cubic  yards  of  ashes  were  required  for  the  450 
superficial  yards,  as  previously  mentioned.  The  modes 
of  proceeding  were  as  follows  : — A  strong  stand  about 
a  foot  high  was  placed  against  the  ashes  shot  down 
in  cart-loads.  Every  barrel  of  tar,  containing  36  galls., 
was  placed  upon  the  ashes  in  the  first  place,  and  from 
the  ashes  was  easily  rolled  upon  the  stand.  A  common 
pail  was  used  to  pour  the  tar  on,  which  for  convenience 
in  emptying  was  only  filled  about  two-thirds  full. 
About  a  barrowful  of  ashes  was  then  mixed  up  with  the 
tar  until  saturated  enough,  so  that  wdien  patted  with 
the  back  of  a  shovel  the  mixture  did  not  adhere  to  it. 
After  the  mixture  was  prepared  it  was  wheeled  to  the 
spot  where  required,  shovelled  out  of  the  barrow,  laid 
upon  the  walk  about  an  inch  thick,  patted  down  quite 
smooth,  and  after  some  10  or  20  yards  was  so  prepared 
a  sprinkling  of  dry  ashes  was  thrown  regularly  over  the 
top  of  the  asphalte.  The  time  the  work  was  done,  we 
refer  to,  was  in  June  and  July,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  asphalting  generally  became  dry  enough  to  bear  a 
garden  roller  over  it  in  about  half  a  day  after  being 
done.  The  rolling  cannot  be  overdone,  and  may  be 
continued  day  after  day  for  a  week,  until  so  solid  as 


ferial  injury,  merely  making  a  slight  1 
either  disappears  of  itself,  or  may  be  rolled  out  of  sight. 
The  other  methods  of  asphalting  were  merely,  in  some 
cases,  to  hoe  the  walks,  pour  tar  over  them,  and  then 
throw  ashes  over  the  tar,  rolling  afterwards,  as  before  ; 
or  by  picking  up  the  surface  about  2  inches  deep, 
smoothing  down,  applying  the  tar  to  soak  the  gravel 
regularly,  then  adding  dry  ashes  on  the  surface,  and 
rolling  as  stated.  The  hoeing  or  picking  of  the  walks 
is  a  much  quicker  process  than  by  mixing  the  tar 
and  ashes  together  first,  but  at  the  same  time 
this — the  mixing  first — makes  the  most  finished  job. 
A  man  may  asphalte  about  40  square  yards  a  day. 
Bumed'soil  of  a  clayey  cliaracter  turns  quite  red  in  the 
middle  of  a  heap  of  considerable  size.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ashes  is  so  fine  as  to  be  readily  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  while  there  is  a  part  in  small  lumps  of  various 
sizes.  Without  a  most  intense  heat,  however,  in  the 
course  of  burning  every  lump  is  easily  reduced  to  com- 
parative dust.  The  small  lumps,  about  the  size  of  Peas 
or  Beans,  are  most  suitable  for  applying  on  the  surface 
of  the  asphalting.  The  roller  presses  these  into 
the  yielding  mass,  renders  it  firm,  and  in  course  of 
wearing  afterwards  gives  a  gnavelly  colour  to  the  walks, 
which  cannot  of  course  be  obtained  by  using  coal-ashes 
alone  with  tar.  Tar  walks  have  rather  an  unpleasant 
smell  for  some  time  after  being  done.  Hot  weather 
softens  the  asphalte  a  little,  but  by  using  ashes  liberally 
upon  the  surface,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  tar  adhering 
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to  the  feet.  The  surface  ashes  can  be  swept  up  after 
the  walk  becomes  firm,  or  in  the  course  of  time  they  wash 
away  by  the  ordinary  rainfall.  The  wallts  above  referred 
to  were  asphalted  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  when 
some  half  dozen  children  and  others  were  constantly 
moving  about ;  yet,  in  no  instance  was  any  one  smeared 
with  tar.  If  the  soil  to  be  burned  contains  stones,  of 
course  the  ashes  will  also  contain  stones  ;  these  must 
be  either  picked  out  by  the  hand,  or  the  ashes  must  be 
sifted.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
materials  for  burning  about  any  farm,  and  if  ashes 
were  required  in  towns,  the  cost  of  carriage  would  not 
much   increase   the  expense   of  asphalting.    Leighton 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Beklin  :  SckUr.i'ig-Hoh/ei?!.  —  I  have  just,  at  least 
not  long,  returned  from  a  trip  through  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  that  famous  land,  which  was  all  German  in 
sympathies  when  it  belonged  to  Denmark,  and  which 
is  all  Danish  in  its  desires  now  it  belongs  to  Germany. 
Such,  you  see,  is  life.  What  you  can  have,  you  don't 
care  for.  Coming  home,  I  saw  a  heap  of  papers  ready, 
like  a  snake,  to  devour  me  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
most  melancholy  sight,  but  for  the  Agricultural  Gazellg 
on  the  top, — which  I  may  here  publicly  declare  there  i 
not  the  like  of  in  Germany,  and  vfhich  always  remind^ 
me  of  those  dear  old  English  homes,  jolly  lanes  and 
greens,  verdant  fields  and  copses,  parks,  pies  and 
plum-puddings  ;  all  of  which,  however  good  acountry 
it  may  be,  Germany  as  yet  has  not  been  able  to 
aflord— afford  being  the  very  term  I  want,  though  it 
may  sound  queer,  somehow. 

I  have  been  thinking  much  of  England  all  these  days, 
so  long  as  I  have  been  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  for 
there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the  two 
countries,  if  you  look  at  the  landscape  side  of  them. 
Beef,  sir,  beef  also  is  the  ideal  product  of  both.  There 
are  more  cattle  in  Schleswig  than  people.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  also  obvious.  For  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  being  so  thinly  populated,  cares  little  for 
grain — Wheat,  Barley,  &c. ;  and  there  is,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  not  a  steam-plough,  nor  any  implement  of 
intense  culture  in  the  whole  land— excepting  the  ex- 
ceptions. All  the  western  slope  of  the  peninsula  and 
up  into  Denmark  consists  of  permanent  pastures, 
which  are  done  nothing  to,  being  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  middle  part  is  elevated,  like  the  spine 
of  a  fat-sided  pig,  and,  indeed,  meagre  in  proportion  ; 
full  of  bogs  and  mires.  Alder  beds.  Buckwheat 
fields,  peat  moors,  rushes,  storks  stalking  about, 
and  grey  clouds  hanging  above — altogether,  a 
Cambridge- Boston  panorama.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  eastern  slope  down  to  the  Baltic,  with  regular 
landscapes,  such  as  painters  paint  to  put  nymphs  and 
satyrs  in,  and  reminding  you  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
with  regular  cornfields,  hedges.  Oak  woods,  but  no 
Hops,  Beetroots,  great  Potato  fields,  nor  anything  con- 
nected with  the  factory  principle.  The  main  character 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  economy  will  be  at  once 
apparent  when  I  tell  you,  confidentially,  that  I  boarded 
and  lodged  for  10  dols.  a  month  ;  which  is  exactly  a 
pound  and  a-half  a  month,  I  emphatically  repeat. 

Supposing  a  few  hundred  working  people,  hearing 
of  these  paradisiacal  prices,  to  come  over  and  settle  in 
this  land,  where  they  can  having  everything  for  nearly 
nothing  (excepting  books,  though,  and  looking-glasses), 
how  long  would  they  like  it,  and  how  soon  would  they 
go  back  to,  let  us  say,  Manchester  ?  There  is  no  work 
to  be  done  here,  no  money,  no  intelligence,  no  riskmg, 
there  are  not  even  houses  to  live  in. 

May  I  talk  politics?  I  believe  I  may,  for  it  has 
been  politics  that  has  kept  Schleswig-Holstein  out  of 
the  streams  of  the  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
progress,  and  has  reduced  the  home  value  of  her  pro- 
ducts to  so  low  a  level  :  England,  you  see,  has  had 
the  best  of  it,  and  Denmark  has  done  it.  Look  at  the 
market  prices  of  meat  in  lS66,  and  you  will  find  a 
sudden  rise — nor  is  there  any  mysteiy  about  it.  For 
these  neglected  provinces  have,  indeed,  been  systema- 
tically stupified  by  Denmark,  and  are  now  slowly,  but 
surely,  and  somewhat  severely,  too,  being  re-cultivated 
and  educated  by  Prussia.  There  is,  in  proportion,  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  money,  as  new  ideas,  desires,  and  wants 
are  springing  into  life  ;  and  this  will  be  apparent  when 
the  new  generation,  which  has  gone  through  the  course 
of  compulsory  instruction,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
country  for  military  training,  has  seen  what  a  source  of 
wealth  even  the  poor  soils  of  Brandenburg  can  be  con- 
verted into — when,  I  say,  this  generation  will  come  to 
the  l-.elm. 

England  of  course,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  say,  has 
had  a  hand  in  the  brutalising  process  which  Den- 
mark has  kept  up  in  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  on  the 
contrary,  English  trade  and  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  land  have  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  the 
influence  of  Copenhagen,  so  likewise  has  Hamburgh 
on  the  western  coast.  But  come  to  the  east ;  there 
you  are,  I  should  like  to  say,  in  a  land  of  fettered 
minds.  Nor  would  the  Danish  Government  have 
followed  so  unprofitable  a  poUcy  but  for  the  necessity 
of  exterminating  the  German  language  in  the  two 
Duchies,  and  of  dislocating,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
natuial  vocation,  viz.,  of  being  the  great  colonial  soils 
for  Germany.  The  German  language,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  extinguish,  without  first  extinguish- 


ing all  the  mental  wealth  of  the  people,  inseparably 
connected  with  this  language,  and  ever  and  ever 
repleted  from  the  old  source.  This  would  have  been 
a  work  of  centuries.  In  the  meanwhile  Denmark 
might  have  moderated  her  own  language  for  the  science, 
life,  and  literature  of  our  days,  and  might  then 
have  followed  in  office.  This,  however,  could  never 
have  been  attained  without  first  creating  a  blank. 
A  country  that  is  unable  to  keep  up  her  integrity 
without  allowing  her  subjects  full  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  individual  culture  —  to  say  nothing  of 
trade,  industry,  and  locomotion — is  unable  to  be  a 
country  at  all.  For  men  are  men  before  they  are  sub- 
jects, and  even  Englishmen  are  born  as  human  beings 
ignorant  of  the  constitution ;  nor  are  they,  like  the  Jews, 
capitalists  and  tradesmen  before  they  are  anything  else, 
or  like  the  Paris  Communists,  who  were  setting  aside 
every  mortal  consideration,  Parisians  only.  One's 
country  is  one's  house,  not  one's  prison. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  this,  Prussia's  victories  are 
but  the  ripe  fruits  of  economical  development,  and  she 
could  hardly  help  gaining  them.  It  is  natural  for  the 
Duchies  to  see  what  they  are  growing  into  being,  the 
marine  forelands  of  Germany.  This  consideration  is  in 
some  way,  I  believe,  important  for  English  agricul- 
turists. Up  to  this  time  the  Duchies  have  been  beef, 
butter,  and  cheese  suppliers  to  England  ;  up  to  this 
time  there  has  only  been  one  single  railway  through 
these   rich   and  fruitful  regions,    and   they  have   had 


hardly  any  connection  with  Germany 
this  time  no  more  than  two  trains  a  day  have  gone  up 
and  down  this  single  line,  and  did  that  slowly  too  ;  up 
to  this  time  no  part  of  the  Duchies  has  been  densely 
populated  except  the  mad-house  in  Schleswig,  idiotcy 
and  delirium  being  quite  at  home  in  so  secluded  and 
slow  alcohol-consuming  and  meat-eating  a  country. 
But  all  this  is  rapidly  changing,  people  are  already 
beginning  to  stir,  exceptions  to  be  the  standard, 
and,  ere  long,  the  rule.  There  is  a  great  Beet- 
root factory  building,  brightening  eyes  are  squint- 
ing after  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  after  hands  to 
work  them.  Governments  and  Boards  are  projecting 
and  plotting  about  the  Eider  Canal,  for  sea-ships  to 
pass  in  from  the  Baltic  to  the  German  Ocean  and  back, 
the  University  in  Kiel  has  beei)  enlarged,  the  harbours 
on  the  eastern  coast  are  beginning  to  be  alive ;  Holstein 
beef,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  and  oysters  are  becoming 
in  vogue  in  Berlin  ;  and  those  Danish  sympath" 
I  spoke  of  in  the  opening  of  this  letter  are  slowly 
vanishing,  like  the  drowsiness  after  a  long  sleep. 

Here  then,  again,  is  a  reason  for  the  English  agri- 
culturist to  turn  to  the  production  of  meat  on  a  greater 
scale,  for  one  of  England's  chief  markets  is  gradually 
at  first,  but  fast  after  a  while,  growing  into  a  home- 
consuming  place  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  is  at  all 
events,  with  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  over- 
crowded by  the  growing  demands  of  the  Germans,  who 
have,  till  now,  hardly  been  a  meat-consuming  people 
at  all.  There  are  some  other  points  of  interest,  for 
Englishmen,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  upon  these  ~ 
will  touch  in  a  subsequent  letter.    O.  Beta. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

CotJNCiL  Meeting  :  Nov.  i.— Present,  the  Most 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  (President),  in  the  chair ; 
Lord  Bridport  and  Lord  Tredegar,  Vice-Presidents  ; 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Bigge,  T.  C.  Booth,  J.  N.  Beasley, 
Thos.  Duckham,  J.  Druce,  Brandreth  Gibbs  (Hon. 
Sec),  John  Giblett,  R.  Homsby,  R.  Leeds,  E.  W. 
Moore,  R.  J.  Newton,  Wm.  Sanday,  C.  Stephenson, 
T.  L.  Senior,  Wm.  Torr,  and  Jacob  Wilson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Council  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  stewards  on  the  detention  of  the 
animals  destined  for  the  country,  in  consequence  of  one 
having  been  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  at 
the  last  show,  having  been  read  and  adopted,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  was  authorised,  in  reference  to  the  licence 
(rom  the  Privy  Council,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recommendations  of  the 
stewards  being  carried  out,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  communicated  to  exhibitors  and  made  public  as 
soon  as  finally  determined  upon. 

The  Council  appointed  the  usual  committee  in 
reference  to  the  arrangements  for  cattle  conveyances, 
and  their  being  disinfected  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  properly  appointed  officer. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stratton,  of  Manningford  Bruce,  Marl- 
borough, was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Stratton. 

The  Council  prepared  the  house  list  of  the  eight 
members  recommended  for  election  on  the  Council  at 
the  next  general  meeting,  in  the  place  of  the  eight  who 
retire  by  rotation,  and  who  are  not  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion for  one  year. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar,  V.P.,  was  elected 
President  for  the  year  1S72,  in  place  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Penrhyn,  who  had  signified  to  the  last  meeting 
his  inability  to  act,  and  had  at  the  same  time  presented 
;^loo  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Club. 

The  proposition  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company, 
in  reference  to  the  implement  catalogue,  was  agreed  to, 
viz.,  that  the  separate  catalogue  of  implements  be  dis- 
continued, but  that  in  lieu  there  shall  be  added  to  the 


stock  catalogue  an  index  giving : — i.  The  name, 
address,  and  trade  of  each  exhibitor  or  firm  ;  2.  The 
number  of  the  stand  ;  3.  A  plan  of  the  galleries,  show- 
ing the  position  of  each  stand,  and  its  reference 
number ;  also,  4.  The  name,  address,  trade,  and 
number  of  stand  of  each  exhibitor  or  firm,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  reply  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  to  the 
Council  respecting  the  ventilation  of  the  pig  hall  was 

The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company 
engaged  to  see  that  the  matter  of  ventilation  in  the  pig 
department  should  be  seen  to,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
remedied. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  be  requested 
to  invite  the  butchers,  purchasing  cattle  at  the  Club's 
shows,  to  send  an  account  of  the  dead  weights  for 
publication,  and  that  the  name  and  address  of  each 
butcher  complying  with  this  request  be  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  return. 

Authority  was  given  for  the  silver  cups,  &c. ,  to  be 
ordered  as  usual  of  the  Club's  silversmiths,  Messrs. 
Thomas,  of  Bond  Street. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  W^ortley,  suggesting  that 
no  animal  exhibited  at  Birmingham  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Club's  show,  was  read,  and  the  Council  deter- 
mined that  it  was  too  late  to  entertain  this  proposition 
under  existing  circumstances. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  : — 
The  Right   Hon.  the  Earl    of   Aylesford,    Packington, 

Coventry. 
Jeremiah  James  Colman,  M.P.,  of  Carrow   House  and 

Easton  Lodge,  Norwich. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper. 
R.  B.  Baxendale,  Kimpton,  Welwyn,  Herts,  and  Gresham 

Street,  E.G. 
John  Seaman  Postle,  Smallburgh  Hall,  Norwich. 
Hedworth  Barclay,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 
Charles  Dorridant,  Aldershot  Park,  Aldershot. 
Charles  Whitehead,  Barming  House,  Maidstone. 
W.  A.  Hope,  Wellingborough. 
Thomas  Latham,  W'hittenham,  Abingdon. 
John  Pears,  Mere,   Lincoln. 
WaUer  Scott,  Glendronach,  Huntly,  N.B. 
John  J.  L.  Lubbock,  Catfield  Hall,  Norfolk. 
John  Gervis  Sharp,  Broughton,  Kettering. 
John  Carter  Clayden,  Bamet,  Herts. 
Joseph  Stratton,  Alton  Priors,  Marlborough. 
W.  de  Chair  Baker,  St.  Stephens,  Canterbury.         [Edge. 
Colonel   Kingscote,    M.P.,    Kingscote,     Wootton-under- 
The    Right    Hon.    Lord    Burghley,     Burghley    House, 
James  Messenger,  Reading.  [Stamford. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  President,  for  his 
Lordship's  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

LONDON. 

Nm>.  6:  The  Agricultural  Labourer — his  Emplov- 
ment,  Wa^es,  ami  Education. — At  a  meeting  of  this 
Club  last  Monday  evening— the  first  after  the  summer 
and  autumn  recess — which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  year,  Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  the  subject 
fixed  for  discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.  After  a  few  opening  remarks  from  the 
Chairman,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  great  damage 
done  to  the  crops  during  the  late  harvest  for  want  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  manual  labour — 

Mr.  Read  delivered — not  reading— an  address  which 
occupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  epitome  :  After  observing  that  at  no 
period  of  English  history  had  the  transitional  position 
of  the  labourer  been  more  remarkable  than  it  is  now, 
the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  not  wishing  so  much 
to  give  his  own  opinions  as  to  show  what  were  the 
conclusions  of  impartial  and  competent  witnesses,  he 
had  consulted  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  agricultural  gang  system,  and  the  employment  of 
women,  young  persons  and  children  ;  Mr.  Kebbel's 
book  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Labourer;"  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton's  paper  on  the  same  subject,  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  Mr.  Dent's  recent  and 
excellent  essay  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  division  of  agriculturists  into  landlord, 
tenant,  and  labourer,  he  went  on  to  say,  though 
recently  assailed,  was,  he  believed,  in  a  small,  rich 
country  like  this  a  wise  division  ;  the  result  being  better 
rents,  larger  produce,  and  higher  wages  than  were  ob- 
tained in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  "middle 
ages  "  were  very  well  to  write  about,  but  very  middling 
times  to  have  lived  in.  The  labourer  was  then  nothing 
but  a  slave.  He  was  the  villein  of  his  lord  ;  he  was 
confined  to  one  parish,  and  if  he  left  it  was  branded  with 
the  letter  F  ;  and  his  wages  were  settled  by  statute. 
History  taught  us  that  in  times  of  civil  strife  and 
commotion  the  agricultural  labourer  suffered  as  much 
as  his  rich  neighbour,  and  that  he  flourished  most  when 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions,  now  so  much 
assailed,  were  in  the  ascendant.  Did  any  one  present, 
he  asked,  remember  a  time  when  the  labourer  was 
better  off  than  he  is  now?  (A  voice:  "Certainly 
not.")  His  wages  were  slowly  but  surely  rising.  In 
1 85 1  Mr.  Caird,  after  visiting  sue  of  the  lowest-waged 
counties— Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Dorsetshire— reported  in  the  Times 
that  in  those  counties  the  average  pay  of  agricultural 
labourers  was  ■js.  ^hl.  per  week.  The  Agricultural 
Commissioners   said"  that    Dorsetshire    was    still    the 
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lowest  county  as  regarded  wages,  and,  according  to  anothi 
those  gentlemen,  the  average  there  was  now  8j-.  per 
week  ;  but  then  the  labourer  had  a  cottage,  fuel,  and 
perquisites,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  said  that  he  really 
obtained  from  10s.  to  I2j.  In  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
Bishop  Fraser  said,  wages  ranged  from  loj.  to  14^. 
Thus,  they  had  now  a  medium  of  something  like  12s. 
against  7j.  i4(/.  in  1851.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  divided 
the  country  into  seven  districts,  and  said  : — 

"The  mean  weekly  day-labour  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  throughout  the  whole  of  England  may  be  taken  at 
I2S.  61I.  To  this  must  be  added  the  gains  by  occasional 
piece-work,  extra  payments  at  hay-time  and  harvest,  when 
double  the  ordinary  wages  is  frequently  given.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  actual  income  derived  from  these  employ- 
ments is  equal  to  from  is.  6J.  to  3j-.  a-week.  according  to 
the  custom  of  different  districts.  When  piece-work  can 
wholly  take  the  place  of  day  labour  a  labourer  may  earn 
25  per  cent,  more  than  by  the  day.  The  total  value  of 
the  beer  and  cyder  supplied  to  each  labourer  as  his 
allowance  at  hay-time  and  harvest,  when  employed  in 
drilling  and  machine-threshing,  and  when  eng.aged  in 
piece-work,  if  spre.ad  over  the  whole  year,  would  amount 
to  from  zs.  to  2S.  a-week  more,  according  to  locality. 
With  these  additions  to  his  direct  money  wages,  the 
farm-labourer  gains  from  13J.  to  15J.  per  week,  taking  the 
mean  of  England." 

Thirteen  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week  without  the  earn- 
ings of  his  wife  or  children  !  Any  farmer  who  examined 
his  labour-book  would  find  that  he  paid  a  good  deal 
more  per  acre  now  than  he  did  then.  He  (Mr.  Read) 
recollected  a  time  when  25  r.  per  acre,  on  light  arable 
land,  was  considered  a  good  amount  to  spend  on  wages  ; 
now  the  expenditure  under  that  head  was  often 
3SJ.,  and  he  feared  that  he  did  not  get  off  under  40.f. 
This  increase  of  wages  occurred  in  spite  of  the  increased 
use  of  machinery.  He  believed  that  in  future  the  cost 
of  manual  labour  would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
items  that  farmers  would  have  to  deal  with,  and 
would  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  turn  the  land 
into  grass,  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Mechi's  efforts  to 
put  it  under  the  plough.  The  rural  labourer  had 
advantages  over  the  urban  labourer ;  he  had  pure  air,  and 
consequently  as  a  rule  good  health  ;  the  rent  of  h 
tage  was  about  is.  (>i/.  a  week,  'against  y.  or  4?.  for 
a  similar  dwelling  in  a  town,  while  the  use  of  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  raised  this  pecuniary  advantage  to  4J. 
a-week  ;  he  was  nearer  to  his  work  than  the  artisan,  and 
there  was  more  demand  for  the  children's  labour 
James  Howard,  in  the  paper  which  he  read  before  that 
Club  on  Continental  farms,  showed  that  English  agri 
cultural  labourers,  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  wen 
better  off  than  the  poor  peasant  proprietors  or  farmers 
of  Belgium  and  other  countries,  and  he  (Mr.  Read) 
was  told  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  wages  of  an  English  agricultural  labourer,  if 
they  amounted  to  ^35  a  year,  were,  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  America,  quite 
equal  to  ;^8o  a  year  in  the  United  .States.  As  to  the 
varying  rates  of  wages,  any  single  man  who  chose  to 
save  a  week  or  two's  wages  might  transfer  himself 
to  any  part  of  England.  From  1800  to  1841  there 
was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. It  was  checked  by  about  185 1,  and 
had  since  declined,  except  in  sheep-farming  or  stall- 
feeding  districts.  Machinery  did  not  account  for  the 
decrease,  but  it  was  not  surprising  when,  as  the 
Registrar-General  had  stated,  half  London  came  from 
the  country,  and  the  ranks  of  soldiers,  policemen, 
railway  guards,  porters,  carters,  &c. ,  were  all  more  or 
less  recruited  from  the  rural  districts. 

Correspondents  of  newspapers  asked  how  a  labouring 
man  and  his  family  could  live  on  2s.  a  day.  If  the 
labourer  got  2s.  a  day  all  the  year  round,  winter  and 
summer,  he  ought  to  be  well  contented.  Taking  the 
bricklayer's  slab,  the  dock  labourer,  shoemakers, 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  the  lower  class  of  manu- 
facturing operatives,  he  maintained  that  agricultural 
labourers  generally  received  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the 
same  style  of  work  in  towns.  His  hours  of  labour 
were  not  excessive,  nor  his  strength  unduly  taxed. 
They  had  all  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  "  the  nine 
hours"  movement  in  towns.  He,  for  one,  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  nine  hours  for  actual  work  on  the  farm, 
the  agricultural  labourer's  working  day  being  some- 
times only  about  seven  hours.  He  looked  to  task,  or 
piece,  or  taken  work,  as  it  was  differently  styled  in 
different  localities,  as  "  the  future  "  of  the  agricult 
labourer.  If  a  high  rate  of  day  wages  were  paid  there 
would  not  be  much  piece-work.  It  was  remarkable 
that  in  all  trades  in  which  piece-work  prevailed  there 
existed  great  development  and  great  prosperity,  both 
of  masters  and  men.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  ' 
confess  that  in  agriculture  task-work  was  rather  losing 
than  gaining  ground.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  this 
was,  that  a  great  many  young  farmers  were  nol 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  value  of  piece-work. 
If  they  were  to  take  many  of  the  young  dandies 
of  the  present  day  round  their  farms,  and  ask 
them  the  prices  of  hedging,  ditching,  hoeing,  and 
ploughing,  half  of  them,  he  believed,  would  be  unable 
to  tell.  Piece-work  not  only  made  better  and  more 
skilful  labourers,  it  also  made  more  practical  and  intel- 
ligent farmers.  He  admitted  that  there  were  some 
things  which  could  not  be  paid  for  by  piece.  There 
was  hardly  an  old  man  on  their  farms  who  had  not 
some  special  qualification  for  usefulness.  One  old 
labourer  had  the  bump  of  order,  tidiness,  and  neatness  ; 
another  was  great  in  the  management  of  implements,    arising  1 


dressing  corn,  another  in  training  lads, 
another  in  preserving  the  health  of  stock  ;  and  such 
persons  might  often  be  found  as  useful  as  younger  aiid 
stronger  men.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
on  the  subject,  there  was  still  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
relations  between  farmers  and  labourers,  and  long  might 
t  last.  In  many  cases  he  feared  all  the  'skim  milk 
vas  given  to  the  pigs.  Why  should  it  not  be  given  to 
he  labourer  whose  family  required  it?  Surely  that 
would  be  much  better  than  every  man's  keeping  a  cow, 
with  all  the  difficulties  and  risks  attending  that,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  the  animal  by  death  !  Twenty 
years  ago,  agricultural   machinery  was  in  its  infancy, 

ill  often  regarded  as  having  been  invented 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  depriving  the  poor  man  of  his 
hard-earned  wages.  Machinery  had  eased  the  labourer's 
excessive  toil,  and  left  what  remained  to  be  done  by 
him  easier  for  the  muscles,  though,  perhaps,  harder  for 
the  brain.  It  was  surely  easier  to  direct  a  great 
power  than  to  exert  that  power  oneself.  There  was 
no  severer  labour  than  swinging  a  flail  all  day, 
no  stronger  exertion  than  mowing  with  a  scythe, 
no  more  back-breaking  work  than  reaping  ;  and 
harvest  wages  were  now  certainly  no  less  than  they 
were,  and  men  were  better  employed  and  better  paid 
during  winter.  Where  the  steam-plough  was  used  the 
best  man  got  the  best  wages.  Moreover,  the  best 
enginemen  employed  on  farms  were  invariably  agri 
cultural  labourers  ;  a  fact  which  showed  that  manyraer 
of  that  class  had  a  great  deal  in  them,  and  that  it  wai 
only  waiting  to  be  brought  out. 

As    regarded    cottages   a  great    evil    still    existed, 
■     ■     '    '  plished   all 


although    a    great    work   had   been 


try  ;  and  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  supposed  to  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  new  "  social  movement,"  as  it  was 
called,  could  not  be  better  employed  than  ir 
improving  the  cottage  accommodation  for  the  labourers 
on  their  estates.  On  settled  estates  great  facilitier 
had  been  lately  afforded  for  the  building  of  new 
cottages,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners did  not  advance  money  for  altering  and  repair- 
ing old  ones.  He  had  never  seen  any  reasonable 
objection  to  the  letting  of  the  cottages  with  the  farm  ; 
and  if  the  landlord  did  not  like  that,  he  should,  at  all 
events,  allow  the  farmer  to  nominate  the  tenants.  He 
(Mr.  Read)  entirely  objected  to  weekly  notices  to  quit. 
However  badly  a  labourer  might  have  behaved,  he 
should  have  at  least  three  months  to  remove.  Allot- 
ments, to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  near  the  labourer's 
home,  and  they  should  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 

As  regarded  the  emploment  of  women  in  agri- 
culture, lie  did  not  know  any  subject  on  which  a 
greater  amount  of  twaddle  h.ad  been  uttered. 
The  Commissioners  who  investigated  the  matter, 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  farm  work 
that  could  be  done  by  women,  with  benefit  to 
agriculture  and  without  injury  to  themselves.  Bishop 
Fraser  had  attacked  the  dress  of  women  employed  in 
farming  operations  as  unfeminine,  instancing  nailed 
boots,  leather  gaiters,  and  short  skirts.  Such  things, 
if  not  ornamental,  might  be  useful,  and  they  were 
certainly  not  more  unfeminine  than  the  pilot  jackets 
and  billycock  hats  which  adorn  many  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  present  day.  Lengthening  the  field-dress 
condemned  was  certainly  not  more  likely  to  unsex 
those  who  wore  it  than  half  what  was  uttered  on  the 
subject  of  "  women's  rights."  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  employment  of  women  in  agriculture  was 
dying  out,  and  with  better  wages  and  openings  for 
more  suitable  employment  would  in  time  become 
extinct.  He  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Com- 
missioners that  16  was  the  lowest  age  at  which  girls 
should  go  out  to  work.  Such  a  limit  was  too  high  for 
education,  and  was  wrong  also  in  relation  to  morality 
and  health.  With  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Tremenhere  differed  from  his 
brother  Commissioners.  In  Mr.  Kebbel's  work,  to 
which  he  had  before  referred,  Mr.  Tremenhere's  views 
were  thus  stated  : — 

"  He  contends,  first  of  all,  that  the  earnings  of  children 
under  ten  are  often  indispens.ible  to  the  parents,  while  ' 
many  of  the  most  important  agricultural  counties  there 
an  '  imperious  demand  '  for  their  labour.     He  denies  that 
their  earnings  are  more  than  absorbed  by  the 
which  they  require,  and  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  clothes 
which  ensue  when  they  are  al  work  :  and  he  scouts  th 
notion   that,    with   the  exception  of  house-work,   youn. 
children  are  put  to  any  kind  of  agricultural  labour  whic 
is  physically  injurious  to  them.     He  draws  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  farm  and  the  factory 
tory  or  a  workshop  a  child  is  liable  to '  work  in  a  close 
and  heated  atmosphere  ;  and  when  working  in  connect! 
with  machinery,  its  attention  is  ever  on  the  stretch,  a 
its  movements  are  often  rapid  and  continuous  for  various 
periods  of  time  together.     The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of 
employment  upon  the  very  young  was  shown  to  be  physi- 
cally injurious   to  them,  and  therefore  to  justify  legisla 
tive  measures  for  their  protection.     But  it  has  been  seen 
that  employment  in  the  healthy  occupation  of  agriculture 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  attended  with  physical  injury,  ever 
to  the  very  young." 

The  working  of  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  had,  or 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  Being  a  mild  measure  il 
was  more  likely  to  be  accepted  than  a  violent  one. 
Agricultural  gangs  were,    after   all,  a  transitory 


while  being  drained.  Now  the  fens  were  drained, 
cottages  were  built,  ague  was  gone,  and  in  a  few  years 
agricultural  gangs  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  As 
commons  it  was  generally  better  for  the  country  that 
they  should  be  enclosed  ;  that  more  com  might  be 
grown,  and  more  people  employed.  As  a  rule  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  worst  description  of  cottages, 
and  a  miserable  race  of  squatters,  and  in  many  cases 
some  sharp  farmer,  or  dishonest  dealer,  reaped  the  chief 
benefit  of  the  grass.  As  to  the  comparative  value  of 
large  and  small  farms  it  would,  he  thought,  be  a  mis- 
take to  do  away  with  all  small  holdings,  particularly 
near  large  towns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  skilled 
labourer  would  generally  save  more  money  than  a  very 
small  farmer  ;  and  if  the  latter  succeeded,  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Howard  had  well  remarked,  by  doing  the 
work  of  two  labourers  while  living  at  the  expense  of 
one. 

They  all  knew  his  (Mr.  Read's)  opinion  about 
game  ;  but  let  him  read  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
Kebbel  :— 

"  Among  the  peculiar  sources  of  demoralisation  to 
which  the  English  peasant  is  exposed,  the  preservation  of 
game  is  often  cited  as  the  worst.  This  is  a  very  great 
mistake.  Nobody  knows  belter  than  the  poacher  the  real 
character  of  the  game.  If  his  apologists  like  to  shelter 
him  behind  a  wholly  mistaken  conception  of  it,  of  course 
he  will  avail  himself  of  their  kindness  ;  but  as  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  poacher  himself  is  led  away  by  the  delusion 
that  pheasants  are  wild  animals,  in  which  nobody  has  any 
right  of  property,  it  is  one  of  those  fond  inventions  which 
only  personal  acquaintance  with  a  single  member  of  the 
profession  is  required  to  dispel.  Game  is  no  more  a  temp- 
tation to  dishonesty  than  other  luxuries  ;  and  whatever  is 
to  be  said  against  the  Game  Laws  is  to  be  said  against 
them  rather  as  a  farmers  grievance  than  a  labourer's." 

They  could  not  farm  against  ground  game,  and  on 
estates  where  game  was  preserved  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  the  land  was  but  half  cultivated,  and  labourers 
often  took  to  poaching  for  want  of  employment. 
Farmers,  generally,  should  encourage  sound  benefit 
clubs  more  than  they  did.  They  should  encourage 
clothing  societies,  shoe  clubs,  building  societies, 
■  _'  banks,  even  co-operative  stores— anything,  in 
short,  that  tended  to  make  the  labourer  thrifty  and 
provident.  At  present,  labourers,  as  a  rule,  had  not 
the  slightest  thought  for  the  future— an  evil  which 
arose,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  from  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-law.  Some  distinction  should  be  made  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  between  sickness  and 
destitution,  so  that,  through  the  action  of  dispensaries, 
edical  assistance  would  no  longer  pauperise  a  man. 
The  custom  of  paying  wages  partly  in  beer  was, 
happily,  going  out  of  fashion.  Wherever  it  existed  the 
should  certainly  be  optional.  Public-houses  in 
the  rural  districts  were  very  generally  condemned.  The 
subject  of  education  had  now  been  thoroughly  threshed 
It  was  once  said  that  the  agiicultural  labourer  had 
hingstodo — "to  get  a  living  and  to  get  to  heaven." 
He  did  not  believe  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  up  to  12  years  of  age  at  a  secular  school  would 
help  them  to  do  either  of  those  things.  Education 
'd  enable  labourers  to  leave  farms  with  a  little  more 
ity  than  they  did  now,  and  farmers,  as  a  body, 
would  probably  derive  less  benefit  from  it  than  any 
other  class  of  society.  The  Elementary  Education 
Act  would  not  work  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  towns 
he  hoped  it  would  do  some  good,  but  thus  far  it  had 
produced  no  end  of  talking  without  teaching  a  single 
child  to  say  its  letters.  He  was  in  favour  of  some 
ndirect  compulsion  among  the  agricultural  population. 
If  it  were  determined  that  no  child  should  go  out 
:o  work  until  it  could  pass  an  examination  in 
the  three  R's,  that  would  .be  a  great  inducement  to 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  early,  and 
regularly,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  a  considerable 
period.  Man's  primary  object  and  desire  was  to  satisfy 
his  animal  wants  :  that  done,  he  began,  as  a  reasoning 
being,  to  think  of  comfort  and  decency.  The  Legisla. 
ture  appeared  inclined  to  force  upon  the  labourer 
mental  culture,  hoping  thereby  to  give  him  sounder 
ideas  of  decency  and  comfort ;  but  he  must  earn  more 
wages  before  he  could  materially  increase  his  comforts, 
and  this  he  could  not  do  without  becoming  a  belter 
workman.  Fortunately,  the  mitigation  of  the  labourer's 
hardships  pointed  to  reform  rather  than  revolution.  All 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  ran  in  (hat  direc- 
tion, and  he  could  not  conclude  his  remarks  better  than 
by  quoting  from  Mr.  Kebbel,  who  thus  fairly  summed 
up  and  impartially  balanced  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ; — 

"On  the  one  hand  is  his  life  of  silent,  secluded,  un- 
complaining toil,  his  undeniable  privations,  his  honesty, 
his  simplicity,  his  helplessness,  so  unlike  the  loud  sell- 
assertion  and  menacing  pugnacity  of  the  city  artisan  ;  all 
prepossessing  us  in  his  favour,  all  imbuing  us  with  the  idea 
that  a  system  which  does  not  do  more  for  him  must  be 
radically  indefensible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  him 
but  one  link  in  the  social  chain  which  has  endured  for 
centuries,  the  origin  of  which  was  noble  and  generous, 
and  the  continuation  of  which  has  been  secured  from  age 
to  age  by  the  accumulative  force  of  kindly  traditions  and 
immemorial  symathies.  If  we  fail  to  give  its  fiill  value  to 
every  reflection  which  is  suggested  by  every  side  of  the 
shield  we  are  dashed  headlong  into  error ;  and  it  is  the 
certainly  of  this  which  should  make  us  so  cautious  of 
dogmatising.  But  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  more 
the  question  is  studied,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  the 
highest  interests  of  the  landlord,    the  tenant,    and  (lie 


1  gangs  were,    alter   an,  a  iransuory  evu,    nigucii  imcicsia  ui    mc  lauuiwiu,    mc   tcuaui,    *iiu   mc 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fen  district  I  labourer,  harmonise  with  each  other,  and  that  in  a  logical 
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development  of,  rather  than  a  total  departure  from,  the 
ancient  social  system  of  England  lies  our  best  hope  for 
the  future."  

BORO  UGHBRIDGE. 

Grass  Lands. — Mr.  Jacob  Smith  lately  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.     He  said  : — 

Although  at  present  the  improvement  of  grass  land 
is  very  little  attended  to  by  many  farmers,  1  feel  sure 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  much  more 
seriously  considered  than  it  is  at  present,  for  when  we 
look  at  the  great  increase  of  population,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  greater  increase  of  meat  consumers,  we  may 
well  ask  how  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied  ;  for 
though  the  increase  of  cattle  from  abroad  has  been 
large,  still  there  are  many  difficulties  and  much  uncer- 
tainty attending  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  If, 
then,  we  have  to  increase  our  supply  of  beef,  how  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  Certainly  not  by  adopting  Mr.  Mechi's 
idea  of  ploughing  out  all  our  old  pasture  land.  I 
think  in  this  Mr.  Mechi  will  have  very  few  supporters  ; 
but  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  improving 
these  pastures.  When  we  look  back  at  the  great 
advance  made  within  the  last  20  years  both  in  the 
cultivation  and  the  increase  of  beef  and  mutton  from 
arable  land,  it  does  appear  wonderful  that  gr.ass  land 
should  remain  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  during  the 
same  period.  This  is  perhaps  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure,  because  the  improvement  in  many  ways  is  not 
immediate.  Then,  again,  some  manures  have  great 
value  upon  some  land,  upon  others  none,  and  in  using 
artificial  manures  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful. 

I  will  briefly  state  to  you  what  experience  I  have 
had  in  some  of  these  manures.  Bones  I  have  seen 
applied  with  wonderful  results,  so  marked  that,  in 
walking  across  the  fields,  no  one  could  fail  to  notice 
the  difference  where  the  bones  had  been  put  on — 
grass,  beautiful  and  rich,  where  there  had  not  been 
any,  and  not  a  bite  for  anything  to  eat  ;  but  I  put  30 
qr.  on  10  acres  in  the  middle  of  a  30-acre  field  some 
years  ago,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  they 
did  any  good.  Lime,  too,  I  have  seen  great  results 
from  in  some  fields,  and  in  others  a  slight  improvement 
the  first  year,  but  very  little  afterwards.  Prepared 
manures,  and  guano,  I  have  tried,  and  [found  in  a  wet 
summer  a  great  increase ;  in  a  dry  one  none,  and  I  can- 
not say  much  for  the  lasting  improvement.  I  shall 
now  give  you  my  ideas  as  to  the  effectual  way  of 
benefiting  grass  lands.  In  the  way  of  manures,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  farmyard  manure  has  no 
equal,  it  always  shows  itself,  and  in  mixed  farms  (by 
mixed  farms,  I  mean  those  that  are  partly  tillage  and 
partly  grass)  I  think  more  manure  might  be  spared 
for  the  grass  land  than  there  is  at  present.  In  farms, 
principally  grass,  of  course  farmyard  manure  is  not  to 
any  great  extent  available,  and  what  there  is  is  gene- 
rally used  for  the  meadow  land. 

In  order  to  improve  pastures  you  must  stock  pro- 
perly ;  grass  lands  must  be  stocked  with  beasts,  as 
sheep  are  injurious  to  grass — especially  good  grass. 
Some  landlords  are  very  particular  about  tenants 
taking  two  white  crops,  &x.,  off  arable  lands,  but  in 
my  opinion  a  tenant  that  stocks  grass  land  with  sheep, 
damages  the  landlord's  property  far  more.  I  think 
you  may  stock  good  grass  with  sheep  until  it  will 
scarcely  grow  anything  ;  many  people  run  a  few  sheep 
amongst  their  cattle,  but  it  is  bad  both  for  the  cattle 
and  the  land.  Keep  horses  out  of  grass  if  you  wish  to 
improve  it.  I  do  not  say  that  one  or  two  horses  in  a 
field  will  do  much,  if  any,  harm,  but  you  see  many 
who  have  mixed  farms,  and  many  who  have  only  a 
small  proportion  of  grass,  turning  all  their  cart-horses 
out  into  pasture  fields.  They  will  probably  tell  you  it 
is  only  poor  land,  and  well  it  may  be,  when  grazed 
year  after  year  with  a  lot  of  cart-horses.  Vou  may 
take  the  best  field  in  the  country  and  graze  it  with 
cart-horses  until  it  is  a  very  poor  one  ;  besides,  cart- 
horses can  be  so  much  more  cheaply  kept  in  the  yards 
by  mowing  green  meat.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to 
improve  your  grass  keep  sheep  and  horses  out  of  it, 
and  stock  with  such  cattle  as  are  best  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  give  them  a  liberal  allowance 
of  cake,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  marked  improvement. 
Of  course,  you  do  not  see  it  the  first  year,  but  you  see 
your  cattle  feed  much  faster,  and  every  year  you  will 
see  your  land  alter,  keeping  more  stock  year  by  year, 
and  the  quality  of  grass  wonderfully  improved.  I  have 
tried  it  now  for  some  years,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  results.  I  think,  in  most  years,  the  cattle 
quite  pay  for  the  cake,  and  sometimes  more.  I  am 
sorry  1  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  quicker  remedy. 

I  have  no  wonderful  specific  which  will  transform  all 
the  grass  land  in  the  country  in  a  year  or  two  into  rich 
pastures,  but,  if  my  remedy  is  slow,  it  is  sure,  and  by 
using  cake  you  are  always  increasing  the  amount  of 
beef  for  consumption.  Some  men  may  say  it  is  all 
very  well  for  men  to  do  so  who  feed  cattle  for  the 
butcher,  but  it  will  not  do  for  a  man  who  only  breeds. 
I  don't  agree  with  this,  as  I  think  no  cattle  pay  better 
for  cake  than  young  cattle.  By  keeping  young  calves 
well,  you  may  make  a  2-year-old  nearly  as  good  as, 
with  ordinary  keep,  it  would  be  at  three.  If  so,  this 
is  going  a  great  way  to  an  equivalent  to  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  instead  of  one  ;  and  so  sure  am  I 
that  there  is  scope  for  improvement  in  grass  land  that  I 
think  we  shall  soon  live  to  see  two  blades  of  grass 
growing  where  only  one  grows  now.  If  by  reason  of 
this  discussion  we  help  to  bring  this  about,  our  time 


will  not  have  been  mis-spent,  and  surely  there  never 
was  a  time  when  there  was  such  inducement  to  rear 
and  feed  as  much  stock  as  we  can.  I  have  mentioned 
Mr.  Mechi  before,  because  just  now  we  all,  I  dare  say, 
know  he  has  been  writing  letters,  advocating  the 
ploughing  out  of  grass.  So  far  from  this,  I  think  there 
is  poor,  bad  land,  especially  any  that  is  far  from  the 
homestead,  that  would  be  much  more  profitably  farmed 
were  it  laid  down  to  grass,  as  it  would  answer  well  for 
the  rearing  of  young  cattle.  For  breeding  purposes, 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  it  should  be  clean,  and  in 
good  order,  where  laid  down  ;  and  liberal  treatment 
used  afterwards  will  greatly  assist  it  after  it  has  been 
laid  a  few  years.  I  should  strongly  advise  anyone  who 
has  a  field  of  this  kind  to  let  it  rest  for  one  half-year, 
that  is,  neither  stock  it  nor  mow  it,  but  let  the  crop  of 
grass  grow.  The  seeds  will  shake,  the  roots  will 
spread,  and  the  land  be  warmer.  The  next  spring 
there  will  be  as  much  keep  for  stock  as  if  you  had  the 
hay  crop.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  had 
more  keep  on  the  land  in  spring  than  if  I  had  taken 
the  hay  and  fog  as  well.  It  was  perfectly  astonishing. 
Since  then,  the  field  has  been  more  like  an  old  pasture, 
and  grows  more  than  double  the  grass.  I  have  now 
introduced  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  left  room 
for  plenty  of  discussion.  If  gentlemen  will  give  some 
of  their  experience,  and  also  their  opinions,  I  shall  be 
in  hopes  that  good  may  come  out  of  the  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ford  said  ;  Undoubtedly  grass  lands  were 
capable  of  great  improvement  to  make  them  properly 
available  for  the  production  of  beef.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  every  rood  of  sward  land  should 
be  brought  into  thorough  grass  cultivation.  As  agri- 
culturists the  question  was  asked  them.  How  were  they 
to  provide  the  nation  with  beef  and  mutton  ?  He  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Mechi  was  not  right  in  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  ploughing  out  of  grass  land,  as 
he  adopted  enlightened  ideas  on  farming.  He  did  not 
advocate  the  ploughing  out  of  grass  land  in  a  wild  and 
reckless  manner,  without  exercising  any  judgment,  as 
such  a  course  of  husbandry  must  be  regulated  according 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  capabilities  of 
the  land.  He  considered  that  a  great  quantity  of  land 
in  the  country  now  in  grass  would  be  better  in  tillage, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
area  of  land  which  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  grass.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  allowing  certain 
kinds  of  fields  to  rest  for  a  time  by  neither  mowing  nor 
stocking  them,  because,  in  his  opinion,  a  close,  com- 
pact sod  could  not  be  obtained  without  cutting  the 
grass.     This  was  important  in  procuring  rich  grass. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had  not  alluded 
to  the  ('rainage  of  grass  lands.  Where  there  was  a  bad 
description  of  grass,  it  could  not  be  improved  without 
the  land  being  drained.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ford  as 
to  the  ploughing  out  of  certain  kinds  of  land  ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  done.  The  grass  land  of 
the  country  might  be  materially  improved  by  a  judi- 
cious system  of  management. 

Mr.  Calder  said  that  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
made  the  subject  under  discussion  of  very  great  im- 
portance, especially  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the 
great  demand  for  beef  and  mutton  was  to  be  met, 
there  must  be  great  improvements  made  in  the  condi- 
tion of  grass  land.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi 
in  his  opinions  about  the  ploughing  out  of  grass  lands. 
For  his  own  part  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  ploughing 
out  grass  land,  which  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
liberal  application  of  manure,  and  by  giving  the  animals 
grazing  on  such  land  as  much  cake  as  they  could  eat  in 
a  reasonable  way.  From  what  he  knew  of  grass  land, 
great  judgment  was  required  in  draining  it.  In  the 
laying  down  of  grass  land  he  should  advocate  cutting 
it  the  first  year,  and  avoid  eating  it  off  with  sheep. 

Mr.  T.  Scott,  said  that  he  trusted  the  laying  down 
of  grass  land  would  not  be  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion that  day,  but  that  some  gentleman  would  deal 
with  it  on  a  future  occasion,  when  it  would  form  the 
topic  of  another  interesting  discussion.  After  alluding 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  lands  by  the  application  of 
lime  and  bones,  he  recommended  the  trying  of  a  small 
portion  of  these  substances  as  an  experiment  before 
they  embarked  upon  their  use  in  an  extended  manner. 
He  quite  agreed  that  it  was  judicious  to  use  linseed  and 
other  cakes  upon  land  in  preparing  their  stock  for  the 
butcher,  as  by  this  plan  the  grass  was  improved.  He 
scarcely  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  in  letting  the  grass  rot 
upon  the  land  for  a  season  as  a  means  of  improving  it, 
because  he  knew  that,  in  some  districts  especially,  the 
grass  wanted  well  eating  down.  In  old  pastures  they 
should  not  put  on  sheep  and  horses,  and  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ford  that  grass  land  was  improved  by  cutting,  as 
it  made  the  roots  spread,  and  the  crop  grew  closer  and 
more  compact. 

Mr.  PoWELI.  said  that  he  knew  many  farmers  who 
applied  all  their  manure  to  arable  land,  and  left  the 
pastures  to  Providence,  a  course  which  he  condemned. 

Mr.  Ford  said  that  sheep  eat  very  deeply  into  the 
roots  of  grass,  which  were  permanently  injured,  and 
some  kinds  of  grass  were  so  eaten  down  as  to  cause 
them  to  die  out.  Sheep  undoubtedly  did  injury  to 
grass  land. 

Mr.  Smith  entered  into  some  details  in  justification 
of  the  course  he  pursued  with  regard  to  allowing  some 
land  in  his  occupation  to  rest  for  a  time  by  neither 
stocking  nor  mowing,  showing  that  the  plan  had 
answered   remarkably   well,    and   that   the   land    had 


become  improved.  He  quite  agreed,  however,  that 
old  and  permanent  grass  land  wanted  eating  down 
once  a  year,  but  not  too  bare.  He  condemned  the 
folding  of  sheep  on  grass  land,  and  horses,  especially 
cart  horses,  did  harm  to  grass  fields.  He  did  as  little 
as  possible  in  feeding  sheep  on  grass  land,  besides 
which  the  animals  did  not  do  so  well  on  such  land. 
Beasts  ought  to  be  kept  on  grass  land.  As  to  the 
drainage  of  land,  it  was  a  great  advantage  in  low  wet 
districts.  Wet  grass  land  required  drainage,  but 
drainage  upon  this  kind  of  land  was  not  so  much 
required  as  upon  arable  land. 

Mr.  T.  Scott  referred  to  some  grass  lands  which  he 
knew  being  worth  very  little  an  acre,  because  they 
received  little  or  no  attention  from  the  occupiers, 
whereas  the  same  description  of  land,  when  occupied  in 
small  parcels  by  cottagers  who  cultivated  it,  was  worth 
50J.  per  acre,  when  before  it  was  not  worth  zs.  6d.  per 
acre.  This  fact  showed  that  land,  however  inferior  it 
might  be,  was  capable  of  very  great  and  wonderful 
improvement.   
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On  the  Economical  Production  of  Peat  and  Peat 
Charcoal ;  7uU/i  Incidental  References  to  the  Processes 
Pursued  at  the  Red  Moss  Works,   Horwick,  near  Bol- 
ton, Lancashire.     28,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 
This  is  an  advertisement  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  com- 
pany whose  cause  it   advocates,   and  whose  works  it 
describes.    "Nearly  every  acre,"  it  declares,  **  of  the 
6,000,000   of    peat   bog  in   the    United    Kingdom  is 
capable  of  yielding,  in  charcoal  alone,    after   deduct- 
ing   all    manufacturing    expenses,    not    less    than    a 
thousand  pounds  sterling." 

' '  Assuming  that  only  half  these  acres  were  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  their  most  valuable  product, 
and  excluding  all  other  means  of  profit,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  peat-bog  property  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  under-estimated  at  3000  millions  (,^3,000,000,000), 
or  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  Add 
to  this  the  value  to  the  State  of  thousands  of  labourers 
finding  reproductive  employment  in  a  new  industry,  and 
the  further  consideration  that,  when  the  land  has  been 
divested  of  its  peat,  it  is  so  much  reclaimed  land,  in  a  rich 
virgm  condition,  ready  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
poses, and  how  much  is  its  importance  magnified ! " 
So  much  is  extract,  which  we  prefer  to  place  within 
mas,  and  thus  put  the  responsibility  of  the 
,  its  author.  The  next  two  sentences  of 
he  pamphlet,  however,  we  might  very  well  take  for 


It  must  be  granted  that  if  this  view  of  the  real,  though 
at  present  latent,  value  of  the  peat-bogs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  only  approximately  true,  the  practical  means 
of  realising  and  rendering  active  such  enormous  wealth 
I  deserves  elucidation.  Nor  will  the  importance  and  imme- 
diate pertinence  of  this  be  diminished  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  rapid  consumption  of  our  staple  fuel,  coal, 
has  already  begun  to  create  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
manufacturing  England. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
in  itself  a  fuel,  and  therefore  capable  of  generating  all 
the  power  required,  no  attempt  at  manufacturing  peat,  or 
manufacturing  from  it,  has  yet  been  a  complete  success. 
Even  the  attempt  to  manufacture  food  upon  its  surface 
has,  when  all  is  told,  proved  a  very  doubtful  venture. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  its  relation  to  the  fuel  question,  an 
example  of  the  superiority  of  what  may  be  called  the 
small  farm,  or  allotment  system,  to  operation  on  the 
great  scale.  Everyone  living  near  the  bog  finds  it  his 
interest  to  manufacture  fuel  for  himself,  but  a  company 
started  for  the  same  purpose,  and  bringing  steam-power 
to  bear,  generally  fails.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  two- 
fold. There  is  first  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  for  home 
consumption  that  the  residents  find  it  answer.  It  would 
probably  be  unprofitable  even  for  them  were  coal  as 
cheap  as  it  is  nearer  the  wharf  or  station,  or  if  they  had 
to  carry  it  many  miles  for  consumption.  And  the 
second  reason  probably  is  that  the  power  wanted  is 
simply  one  which  can  cut  the  turves  and  lay  them  out 
to  dry.  The  application  of  steam-power  to  crush  or 
squeeze  the  turf,  or  drive  off  the  water  by  evaporation, 
has  been  hitherto  a  failure  economically.  Even  a  com- 
pany with  steam-power  at  its  command  must  in  the 
first  place  use  a  man  to  dig  the  turf.  That  man,  if  he 
were  digging  for  himself,  lays  it  out  to  dry,  and  is  at 
no  further  expense.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  perhaps  to  grind  the  material  up  or  make  it 
into  bricks,  or  possibly  to  apply  artificial  heat  to  drive 
the  water  off.  And  most  of  these  processes  hitherto 
have  failed  to  "pay."  "But,"says  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  : — 

' '  Because  of  these  failures,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  peat  cannot  be  worked  with  profit.  In 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  peat  works  are  as  common  as  coal 
pits  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  not  merely  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  but  also  because  of  economical 
reasons  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  the  United  States  also, 
they  have  been  of  late  carried  out  extensively.  In  some 
of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Continent,  such  as  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  Bremen,  Berlin,  and  many  others,  peat  is 
the  staple  fuel  for  household  use.  In  whole  districts  along 
the  Weser,  the  Oder,  and  other  rivers  ;  in  Holstein,  Han- 
over, Westphalia,  Lower  Sa.\ony,  Pomerania,  Mecklen- 
burg, Ac,  hardly  any  other  fuel  is  known  but  peat.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  its  producers  find  it  pay,  or  they 
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would  not  continue,  year  after  year,  to  supply  these 
markets.  In  France,  near  Liancourt,  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  Messrs.  Debonne  Sc  t-'o.  employ  about  300  work- 
men during  five  months  every  year,  producing  annually 
from  10,000  to  12,000  tons,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
converted  into  charcoal  for  tlie  supply  of  the  Paris  market, 
where  it  fetches  from  14  to  16  f.  per  100  kilogrammes — 
equal  to  140  to  160  francs,  or  ^5  10s.  to  ^^6  per  ton.  In 
Rheims  large  quantities  of  excellent  peat  are  produced. 
One  firm  alone  produces  about  14,000  tons  per  annum, 
part  of  which  is  likewise  made  into  charcoal.  Peat  fuel  is 
made  and  used  in  the  departments  of  Somme,  Loire 
Inferieure,  Pas  de  Calais,  Oise,  Marne,  Eure,  Seine  et 
Oise,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  others.  The  French  official 
statistics  of  1852  show  that  the  actual  annual  consumption 
of  raw  and  carbonised  peat  was  then  359,319  tons,  since, 
no  doubt,  largely  increased. 

"The  process  of  peat-making  on  the  Continent  is 
mostly  carried  on  by  hand  labour.  The  peat  is  cither  cut 
in  sods  of  from  4  to  5  inches  square,  and  12  to  15  inches 
long,  direct  out  of  the  bog,  and,  without  any  further 
operation,  dried  in  the  open  air  ;  or  it  is  dug  anyhow  with 
a  common  spade,  or,  as  in  France,  with  a  tool  fixed  to  a 
long  shaft,  cut  and  raised  from  under  the  water,  and  pre- 
pared into  a  pulp  by  men  tramping  it  with  their  feet,  after 
which  it  is  struck  into  moulds  similar  to  those  used  in 
brick-making,  and  then  laid  out  to  dry. 

"The  first  process  requires  two  men,  one  cutting,  the 
other  wheehng  the  peat  to  the  drying  place  and  spreading 
it  there.  .An  average  of  3000  sods  per  day  are  cut  and 
1  this  way,  making  about  10  tons  of  wet  peat, 
econd  process  requires  four  men  ;  two  digging 
and  pulping,  one  moulding,  and  one  wheeling,  ixc.  In 
tills  way  4000  bricks  or  sods  are  made  daily,  correspond- 
ing to  about  12  tons  of  wet  peat. 

"  In  the  former,  the  daily  yield  is  about  5  tons  per  man  ; 
in  the  latter,  3  tons  per  man.  The  former,  therefore,  has 
the  advantage  in  quantity,  but  the  latter  has  it  in  quality: 
for  in  the  latter,  the  peat,  being  rendered  more  dense, 
equal  and  homogeneous,  gives  an  intenser  heat,  is  less 
liable  to'break  into  fragments  when  dry,  and  yields,  when 
charred,  a  better  charcoal.  An  additional  recommenda- 
tion for  the  latter  process  is,  that  it  is  applicable  to  almost 
any  bog  ;  whereas  the  former  can  be  applied  only  where 
the  bog  is  sufficiently  dry,  or  where  it  can  be  drained  so 
as  to  leave  the  part  intended  for  cutting  dry." 

We  do  not  proceed  further  to  describe  the  works  at 
Red  Moss  near  Bolton,  The  pamphlet  is  worth  reading 
for  the  information  on  this  point  which  it  gives.  We 
believe,  however,  that  tliere  would  have  been  a  better 
use  of  the  bojj  near  Boltou  if,  alter  drainage,  the 
sewage  of  that  town  liad  been  pumped  upon  it,  than 
is  likely  to  be  realised  even  by  the  manufacture  of  a 
fuel  from  its  substance. 
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Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. — The  following  report 
of  a  day  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  appears  in 
the  All/any  Cultivator:— 

The  farm  is  some  20  miles  or  more  east  of  Lynn,  and 
is  reached  by  a  carriage  drive  of  6  miles  north_from 
Swaftham  station  on  the  railway  between  Lynn'  and 
Norfolk.  It  lies  in  the  chalk  district,  and  the  soil  is 
everywhere  underlaid  by  that  substance,  which  is  only 
a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface.  The  land  is  rolling, 
the  soil  loamy,  and  sufficiently  dry  to  need  no  artificial 
drainage.  The  farm  comprises  1200  acres,  of  which 
1060  are  under  cultivation,  70  in  permanent  pasture, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  grounds  about  the  homestead 
and  buildings.  There  are  cattle  sheds  and  feeding 
places  at  four  places  on  the  farm,  so  that  the  hauling 
of  manure  and  of  heavy  crops  for  feeding  may  be 
shortened.  No  barns  or  sheds  are  provided  lor  storing 
grain  or  hay,  stacks  being  considered  as  economical 
and  safe.  Neither  is  any  shelter  provided  for  the 
sheep. 

Mr.  Leeds  went  with  me  over  the  farm,  walking 
steadily  for  more  than  five  hours.  He  explained  in 
detail  his  method  of  manuring,  cropping,  tillage,  and 
stock-keeping.  His  aim  is  to  keep  one-quarter  of  his 
farm  in  Wheat,  one  quarter  in  Barley,  one  quarter  in 
roots,  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  common  Turnips ;  and 
the  remaining  quarter  in  Clover  and  cultivated  grasses. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  rotation  is 
varied  from  as  the  exigencies  of  the  market  and  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer  dictate ;  thus,  on  very  good 
ground  two  crops  of  Wheat  are  taken  in  succession, 
and  a  crop  of  Turnips  between  them.  Mr.  Leeds  had 
a  fine  field  of  early  sown  Rye  after.Wheat,  which  was 
intended  for  early  pasturage  for  sheep — 3j  bush,  of 
seed  per  acre  were  sown.  A  crop  of  Oats  may  lake 
the  place  of  the  Barley,  and  for  purposes  of  tillage  or 
improvement  some  one  of  the  leading  crops  may  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  others  ;  for  example,  the  root 
crop  on  this  farm  covered  more  than  300  acres  last 
year. 

The  tillage  of  the  land  is  thorough — steam  cultivation 
is  used  as  far  as  possible,  pulverising  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches.  For  the  crop  of  Mangels  the 
ploughing  is  done  in  the  late  autumn  to  the  depth  of 
1 1  inches  ;  and  it  is  again  ploughed  to  the  same  depth 
in  the  spring.  For  the  Turnip  crop,  simple  cultivation, 
without  inverting  the  soil,  is  generally  practised.  The 
ploughing  for  Wheat  is  very  shallow,  only  about 
4  inches  ;  and  after  the  ploughing  the  ground  is  rolled, 
and  then  harrowed  with  a  very  large  harrow  with 
numerous  small  teeth  ;  the  intention  being  to  get  a 
very  fine  seed-bed  of  I^  or  2  inches  deep,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  soil  pretty  solid.     The  Wheat  is  drilled 


in,  and  on  the  light  soil  the  ground  is  again  rolled  after 
sowing. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  averages  from  32  to  36  bush,  an 
acre,  though  in  exceptional  seasons  it  has  gone  as  high 
as  56  and  even  60  bush,  an  acre,  and  in  other  unfavour- 
able seasons,  on  the  same  land,  has  fallen  to  28  bush. 
The  Barley  varies  from  40  to  48  bush,  an  acre — last 
year  it  was  only  40  bush.  Of  the  weight  of  the  root 
crop  I  can  give  no  distinct  report ;  it  is  enormously 
large  both  in  the  Turnips  and  the  Beets.  The  men 
were  gathering  a  crop  of  long  red  Mangels,  and  haul- 
ing them  off  to  clear  the  ground  for  Wheat.  The  fore- 
man said  they  were  taking  off  35  large  cartloads  from 
an  acre.  The  cart  had  high  side  boards,  and  must  have 
held  nearly  a  ton.  They  were  gathering  the  Turnips 
in  other  fields,  and  the  piles  seemed  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Beets.  Of  the  crops  of  Clover  and 
cultivated  grass  I  got  no  definite  idea.  They  are  not 
so  highly  valued  as  with  us,  and  are  used  in  feeding 
stock  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  straw  is. 

Enriching  the  soil  is  an  important  part  of  the  farm 
economy ;  everything  that  will  help  to  increase  the 
manure  heap,  or  improve  its  quality,  is  most  carefully 
done.  The  manure  is  kept  under  shelter ;  enormous 
quantities  of  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  bought  ; 
artificial  fertilisers  are  used  largely ;  and  only  the 
sheep,  cattle.  Wheat  and  Barley,  are  sold  off  the  farms, 
and  just  as  large  a  stock  of  bullocks  and  sheep  is  kept 
as  the  straw,  hay,  and  Turnips  will  support.  The 
amount  of  dung  made  is  3  tons  or  more  an  acre  for 
the  whole  farm.  This  is  used  mainly  on  the  Wheat 
and  Turnips  ;  none  is  used  on  the  grasses  or  Barley, 
and  artificial  manures  are  bought  for  the  Mangels, 
and  some  additional  fertilisers  for  the  Turnips  and 
Wheat.  Both  superphosphates  and  Peruvian  guano 
are  used. 

Mr.  Leeds  feeds  and  fattens  about  2000  sheep 
yearly.  He  keeps  Hampshire  and  other  Southdowns, 
and  the  lambs  raised  are  a  cross  of  these  with  the 
Lincolnshire.  I  noticed  in  particular  a  flock  of  300 
fine  Southdown  ewes,  which  were  to  be  kept  over  the 
winter  for  raising  Lnmbs,  From  these  he  expected  to 
get  from  450  to  500  lambs.  But  the  largest  part  of  the 
sheep  are  bought  to  fatten,  change  the  Turnips  into 
meat,  and  help  to  prepare  the  ground  for  crops.  They 
were  feeding  off  the  Turnips  when  I  was  there— a  plot 
just  large  enough  to  yard  comfortably ;  the  sheep  were 
enclosed  by  hurdles  ;  feeding-troughs  were  regularly 
arranged  in  the  yard  for  the  sheep ;  the  Turnips 
nearest  were  pulled,  sliced,  and  put  in  these  troughs 
by  boys,  and  the  sheep  stood  up  to  these  troughs  in 
ranks  on  both  sides.  As  fast  as  the  Turnips  were 
consumed  from  the  ground,  the  hurdles  and  troughs 
were  moved  forward,  the  latter  being  moved  about 
6  feet  each  time,  so  that  ultimately  the  whole  ground 
was  trodden  by  the  sheep,  and  mixed  with  their 
dropping.  In  addition  to  the  Turnips,  the  fattening 
sheep  are  fed  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  oilcake 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bullocks  were  fattening  for 
the  butcher,  and  250  are  fattened  on  the  farm  every 
year.  They  are  all  Shorthorns,  mostly  3-year-olds,  but 
a  few  are  4-year-olds.  They  are  bought  at  the 
markets,  and  are  intended  to  be  fattened  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  A  judicious  selection  of  these  cattle,  so 
as  to  get  those  which  will  make  the  most  growth  for 
the  time  and  feed  consumed,  is  the  first  element  for 
success  in  this  business.  They  are  bought  at  prices 
varying  from  ^^  20  to  jf 30,  and  sold  at  from  ^28  to/35, 
and  some  very  fine  ones  he  had  were  engaged  at  ;^4S. 
The  average  increase  iu  value  while  fattening  is  about 
^10  each.  These  bullocks  are  all  kept  in  yards  or 
boxes,  and  never  turned  out  to  graze.  At  each  of  the 
four  sets  of  sheds  there  are  boxes  for  30  or  40  cattle, 
and  these  are  occupied  by  tlie  fattest  animals  ;  and  the 
remaining  ones  are  kept  in  the  yards  waiting  their 
turns  to  enter  those  little  boxes,  from  which  they  are 
never  turned  out  till  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  boxes 
are  in  two  rows  under  the  sheds,  and  there  is  a 
passage-way  between  the  rows  by  which  the  feed  is 
carried  in.  They  may  be  10  feet  square  ;  the  trough 
is  along  the  side  next  the  passage,  and  has  parts  in  it  for 
holding  water.  Turnips,  cake,  meal,  and  cut  straw.  The 
boxes  are  not  cleaned  out  from  day  to  day,  but  are  kept 
dry  by  throwing  in  a  little  straw  ;  and  as  they  fill  up,  the 
feeding-troughs  have  to  be  raised.  The  manure 
accumulates  in  the  boxes  until  they  contain  8  or  9  tons 
each.  The  daily  feed  averages  2  bushels  of  roots, 
from  12  to  14  lb.  of  oilcake,  and  as  much  cut  straw  as 
they  will  eat.  He  fed  out  300  tons  of  oilcake  last  year 
to  his  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  work  on  the  farm  requires  28  or  30  horses.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  is  variable ;  labourers' 
wages,  at  the  time  I  was  there  in  November,  were  lOJ. 
a  week,  and  the  average  through  the  year  is  about  15^. 
a  week.  Much  of  the  harvesting  is  done  by  contract, 
a  gang  of  hands  taking  the  whole  work  to  do  at  a  fixed 
price.'  In  the  dry  weather  of  last  year  it  was  very 
favourable  to  the  workmen,  and  for  the  17  days  it 
lasted  they  earned  between  7j.  and  8j.  a  day.  The 
expense  for  labour  on  the  farm  is  usually  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  rent,  which  may  be  35J.  to  40J-.  an  acre. 
The  amount  paid  out  for  labour  on  Mr.  Leeds'  farm  is 
not  far  from  ^'iSoo  a  year.  The  amount  paid  out  for 
fertilisers  I  could  not  learn. 

A  visit  to  such  a  farm  was  of  the  highest  interest  to 
me,  and  the  skill,  the  energy,  and  the  success  with 
which  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  were  carried  on. 


made  it  both  instructive  and  encouraging.  With  such 
examples  before  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  farming  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  ablest  men.   Geo.  H.  Cool;. 


November  ii. — Thorough  Drainage  ey^ecuie  on  all 
wet  lands  requiring  it,  placing  the  drains  sufficiently 
near  each  other,  and  the  pipes  of  a  proper  size,  to 
remove  the  heaviest  shower  of  rain  as  fast  as  it  falls. 
Much  clay  land  is  only  half  drained,  from  the  drains 
being  placed  too  far  asunder.  Thus,  when  placed 
24  and  36  feet  apart,  it  will  often  pay  to  put  an  addi- 
tional drain  between  every  two,  and  when  36  feet 
apart  we  have  opened  two  drains  with  advantage,  the 
distance  being  then  12  feet  apart.  At  this  season  the 
pipes  or  stones  should  be  put  in,  and  covered  close  up 
to  the  digging,  so  as  to  obviate  falling  in  of  the  sides 
from  the  weather. 

Suttsoiting  is  subsidiary  to  drainage,  whether  the 
land  is  drained  naturally  or  artificially,  and  therefore 
all  lands  ploughed  this  month  should  also  be  subsoiled, 
if  the  bottom  requires  loosening,  as  all  subsoils  occa- 
sionally do.  Thus,  the  soleing  of  the  plough,  and 
the  treading  of  the  horses  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  roots  of  plants,  produce 
'*  bottom-bound,"  *'  heath-pan,"  or  "  moorband," 
which  covers  a  much  larger  area  of  the  country  than  is 
generally  imagined  ;  and  now  that  ploughing  and  sub- 
soiling  can  be  done  at  one  operation  by  steam  or 
double-furrow  horse-ploughs,  the  work  should  be  done 
at  this  season.  Calcareous  limestone  and  clay  soils 
require  subsoiling  as  well  as  ferruginous,  sandy,  and 
gravelly  soils,  on  which  a  hard  pan  of  moorband  often 
exists  several  inches  deep,  through  which  the  roots  of 
plants  cannot  penetrate.  And,  besides  being  imper- 
vious, it  is  generally  poisonous  also,  so  that  in  sub- 
soiling  it  should  be  broken  as  fine  as  possible,  and  left 
below  until  either  changed  by  oxidation,  or  else  washed 
out  by  the  rains.  It  has  justly  been  said  that  to  double 
the  depth  of  the  staple  by  subsoiling  and  after  deep 
cultivation  is  equivalent  to  doubling  the  area  of  the 
land  subsoiled,  i.e.,  the  roots  of  plants  have  twice  the 
area  of  land  in  which  to  obtain  plant-food. 

Straightening  Watercourses,  if  not  already  done  in 
cases  where  the  new  cuts  could  not  be  opened  in  the 
summer  time  when  the  crops  were  on  the  land,  should 
now  be  finished  without  delay.  Where  there  is  much 
carting  in  filling  up  the  old  channels,  the  work  may  be 
delayed  until  frosty  weather.  A  drainpipe  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  cut  before  it  is  filled 
and  levelled. 

Live  Fences  finish  plashing  and  switching,  grub  up 
crooked  and  superfluous  ones,  and  plant  new  where 
required,  so  as  to  lay  out  the  land  in  the  most  profit- 
able manner  for  steam  culture.  Where  there  is  a 
command  of  stone  from  quarries  near  at  hand,  walls 
built  with  lime  mortar  make  the  best  fences,  and  they 
are  cheaper  in  the  end  than  either  dry  stone  dykes  or 
live  fences,  as  they  occupy  less  ground,  last  longer, 
afford  better  and  healthier  shelter  for  live  stock,  and  are 
free  from  the  objection  of  nursing  weeds  and  harbouring 
vermin  of  various  kinds. 

Land-fast  Stones,  and  other  obstructions  to  steam 
culture  and  subsoiling,  remove.  A  great  many  stones 
in  the  subsoil  that  cannot  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
horse-teams,  can  be  loosened  by  steam  ;  others  require 
very  little  manual  labour  to  enable  steam  to  bring  them 
to  the  surface.  There  are,  however,  large  stones  that 
require  to  be  blasted  with  blasting  powder,  and  rock 
cropping  out  to  the  surface  that  requires  to  be 
quarried,  and  removed  before  steam  can  be  started. 
Few  improvements  pay  better  than  the  removal  of 
large  stones  and  the  deepening  of  shallow  rocky 
ground,  such  soils  being  naturally  grateful  for  all  they 
receive. 

Trenching,  with  pick  and  sp.ade,  when  the  land  is 
very  full  of  large  stones  or  rock,  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  often  absolutely  necessary,  both  in  reclaim- 
ing new  lands  and  in  deepening  old.  If  the  land 
requires  to  be  drained,  the  stones  may  be  broken  and 
used  in  filling  the  drains  ;  and  the  several  works  of 
draining,  trenching,  removing  the  stones,  and  filling  the 
drains,  may  proceed  together.  Thus  open  and  fill  two 
or  three  drains — let  the  draining  proceed,— start  a 
"  gang  "  or  company  of  hands  to  trench  each  space  be- 
tween the  drains,  the  one  gang  keeping  in  advance  of 
the  other  ;  start  a  third  set  of  hands  to  gather  the 
stones  into  small  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
carry  them  across  the  untienched  land  to  the  drains. 
Let  a  fourth  company  break  the  stones  and  fill  in  the 
drains.  In  this  way  we  have  drained  and  trenched 
large  areas  of  old  and  new  land  by  contract,  at  about 
^10  per  acre.  Any  quantity  of  stones  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  drains,  but  when  the  stones  from  the  land 
do  not  fill  them,  either  tiles  must  be  used,  or  a  supply 
of  stones  got  from  somewhere  else  to  fill  up  de- 
ficiencies. In  each-  case  the  increase  of  produce 
redeemed  the  expenses  within  two  rotations.  In  two 
cases  the  first  crop  paid  off  the  whole,  with  a  large 
margin  over. 

Surface  Drainage  attend  to  cveiywhere,  so  as  to 
prevent  pools  of  stagnant  water  after  heavy  rains,  on' 
farm  roads,  grass  lands,  and  in  water  furrows.  Thorough 
underdrainage  should  render  open  water  furrows  unne- 
cessary,  but  such  thorough  drainage  is  more  frequently 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  therefore  open  water 
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furrows,  in  which  water  flows,  should  be  gone  along 
after  every  heavy  storm,  and  any  clod  that  has  fallen 
in,  or  silting  up  that  has  taken  place,  should  be  re- 
moved, the  clods  and  silt  being  spread  thinly  over  the 
land.  Where  land  is  being  ploughed  that  requires 
cross  water  fuiTows  they  should  be  opened  with  the 
spade  daily  as  the  work  advances,  so  as  effectually  to 
remove  any  rainwater  overnight,  or  what  may  fall 
during  the  day.  The  ditches  should  also  be  gone  over, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  main  drains,  so  as  to  detect  in 
time  any  stoppage  that  may  have  taken  place.  As  a 
general  rule,  half  the  expense  will  keep  things  right 
that  is  required  to  put  them  to  rights  when  once  they 
are  allowed  to  go  wrong,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  latter  expense  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  loss 
sustained. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books:  W.  Carr.  "Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm," 
"Morton's  CyclopjBdia  of  Agriculture,"— pubhshed,  the 
one  by  Blackwood,  the  other  by  Blackie,  Paternoster 
Row,— are  £,-i  and^^s  books.  The  "  Farmers'  Calen- 
dar" (Wanie&  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden), 
price  \y.,  will,  perhaps,  be  as  good  a  book  to  begin 
with  as  any.  It  should  be  read  and  studied,  month  by 
month,  upon  a  farm. 

BliUlSED  Gorse:  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer  wntQS  :— At 
p.  1440  of  your  paper,  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Week's  Work,"  is  a  recommendation  of  bruised  Gorse 
as  an  article  of  food  for  cows  in  the  winter  time.  As  I 
have  a  farm  in  a  county  where  Gorse  is  plentiful  I 
should  like  to  act  upon  the  advice,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  in  your  next  paper  what  is 
the  implement  or  machine  that  I  ought  to  have  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Gorse.  [Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall  &  Andrews  used  to  manufacture  a  Gorse  crushing 
machine.  Probably  their  successors,  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, can  supply  one.] 

Manure  Pit  1  //.  A*.  P.  asks  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  to  give  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  mode  of  constniction  of  the  manure  pit  made  for 
"  Mr.  Fraser."       

Err.vtum. — In  p.  1432,  col.  3,  Hne  17,  for  "never,"  read 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  market  keeps  good,  more  especially  for  the  choicer 
grades,  and  prices  are  hardening  ;  and  when  manufac- 
turers have  worked  out  their  present  stocks — which,  at  the 
actual  rate  of  consumption,  will  not  take  long  to  do — we 
may  anticipate  a  very  good  demand  and  a  still  higher 
range  of  prices. 


and  prices  were  -^d.  per  cental  lower  than  on  Tuesday 
last.  Flour  was  quiet,  at  a  reduction  of  6d.  per  barrel 
and  IS.  per  sack.  Beans  6d.  per  qr.  lower.  Oats  are 
rather  in  sellers"  favour,  and  Oatmeal  realised  fully 
previous  rates.  Indian  Com  dull  of  sale,  at  the  rates  of 
this  day  week. 


n^i'l 

35imrf 

%l 

36     = 

36,0 

37     7 
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METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  6. 
We  have  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
Beasts,  but  the  average  quality  is  very  middling.  Choice 
qualities  being  scarce  are  readily  disposed  of,  at  fully  late 
rates  ;  trade  is  slow  for  otlier  descriptions,  at  lower  prices. 
There  are  a  few  more  Sheep  than  last  Monday  ;  the 
demand  is,  however,  good,  and  that  day's  quotations  are 
pretty  well  maintained.  Choice  Calves  are  still  scarce 
and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  3550  Beasts. 
14,170  Sheep,  and  363  Calves  ;  from  Ireland,  there 
are  800  Beasts  ;  and  1530  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 


Best    Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long-wools      6     4to6 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5    0—5 


Half-breds        ..     6     8-7     o  |  Calves 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —   . .     !  Pigs 

Beasts,  5880  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,190  ; 


The  supply  of  Beasts  is  shorter  than  last  week,  quite 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  demand.  Choice  qualities  are 
scarce,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  maintained.  The 
number  of  Sheep  is  small,  but  buyers  are  by  no  n- 
numerous.  A  clearance  can  scarcely  be  effected  ;  there 
is  no  alteration  in  prices.  Choice  Calves  continue  to  be 
scarce  and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
Beasts,  3270  Sheep,  and  123  Calves. 


Voclcl^er ,  Dr.  'Andc^^^Profesl 


in  2  cwL   bags,  each  ol  which  is  secured  by  a  k 
lie  Company's  Trade  Mark.     The  analysis  is  gua 


d  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Autumn  Sowi 

ODAMS'S    NITRO-PHOSPHATE 
BEANS,  &c 


WHEAT, 

OD.\MS's''6isSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  C 


Chief  Officcs- 


This  Company 


Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfoll 
Xin^ Diru:tor—}asacs  Odams. 
riginaWy  formed  by: 


Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been 

exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the 
held.     Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secrt 
or  may  be  had  of  the  local  Agents.       c.  T.  MACADAM,  Secrcta 
Chief  Offices-109,  Fenchurch  Street.  London.  E.C. 


I  HE 


COMPANY. 


-  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry 


zd  quality  Beasts 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        . . 


Long-wools       6     4106     8 


Ewes  &  2d  qualit 
Do  Shorn 


Beasts,  930*;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5300  ;  Calves,  246  ;  Pigs,  75. 


MARK    LANE. 


There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  Engh'sh  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  the  condition  of  which  was  mostl' 
inferior,  and  to  effect  sales  it  was  necessary  to  accept 
rather  less  money.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  foi 
foreign  Wheat,  particularly  Russian,  there  was  a  fair  con- 
sumptive demand  at  last  week's  prices.  Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  unchanged  in  value.  The  Oat  trade  waj 
steady  at  late  rates.     Flour  as  last  quoted. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.       s.      s.\  s.      s 

Wheat.  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  54- 


'  fine  selected 

—  NBrfo!^ I 

—  Foreign     ' 

Barlev,  grind.&  dist.  ,26^  to  31J . .  Chev. 

—  Foreign  .    grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    , 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish     Potato! 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  i 

RVE  ' 


RVE-B 


Beans.  Mazagan . . . .  35 j.  to  38 j... Tick  49- 

—  Pigeon    SIS.  to  59^.  ..Winds:     - 

—  Foreign      Small  40- 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  -Boilers  40- 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey;     — 


Egyptian 
Suffolk  . 
Foreign  . 


Flouk,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack 

—  :id  ditto    ditto  40— 42  Counti^  _  ,,    ,_ 

—  Foreign _ per  barrel  24-28  iPer  sack. .  3S— 60 

Wednksdav,  Nov.  8. 
An  increased  amount  of  dulness  was  apparent  here  to- 
day. The  supply  of  English  Wheat  was  short ;  but  it 
was  much  in  excess  of  requirements.  Foreign  Wheat 
was  in  large  supply.  The  demand  was  inactive,  and 
prices  generally  were  easier.  Barley  changed  hands 
quietly  on  former  terms.  The  malt  trade  was  dull,  at 
drooping  prices.  There  were  good  supplies  of  Oats  on 
offer.  Trade  was  slow,  at  about  late  rates.  Beans  and 
Pears  were  purchased  cautiously,  ; 
Flour  was  depressed,  prices  ruling  i 


Arrivals 

OF  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 

Wheat. 

.    Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish        .., 
Foreign  .. 

Qrs^ 
32,910 

to 
5650 

Qrs. 
12,490 

Sacks. 
{       ~-... 

33.=6o 

6S.0 

12,490 

METROPOLITAN  MBA T  MARKF.T,   Nov. 

Best  Fresh  Butter iS^.  per  dozen  lb. 


Messrs.  Pattcnden  &  Smith  report  the  market  very 
firm,  with  a  good  retail  inquiry  for  consumption.  All 
the  best  brewing  descriptions  are  rapidly  becoming 
absorbed.  Really  choice  sorts  are  with  great  difficulty  to 
be  met  with. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  z^  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Nov.  g. 
PrimeMeadowHay,  845.10  95^.  I  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 48         70       Inferior  do.    . .     . 

Rowcn 40         65        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . 

Inferior  do —         —        Inferior  do.     . .      . 

Straw       36         45     I 

Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Nov. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay    985.101055.  \  Inferior  Clov( 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP 

SUPERPHOSPHATE     

NITROPHOSPHATE 
MANGEL,  I-  — 
PERUVIAN 
&Co.),  N_ 
16,  Fenchurch  Sti 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

NITROPHOSPH 

MANGEL,  HOP 

ITRATE 


3TATO  MANURES.    Also 
as   imported   by   Messrs.  Thomson,   Bonar, 
SOD.V  SULPH.\TE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 

POOLEYS       TOBACCO      POWDER. 
Of 


TOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIG.\TING  GREEN- 
HOUSES.—Will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider.  Green  and  Blaclc 
and'is  entirely  free  Irom  paper  or  rags.     Price  31.  6rf.  per  lb.,  carriage 

To  be  hid"  of°Miss?""oBERTS  and  SONS,  To 
turcrs.  112,  Sl  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  of 


lolesale  by 

S    P.^TENT 

DLE      COMPANY 


NETTING. 


New  do 

Inferior  do.     . . 


I  Newdo. 
Straw 


SEED  MARKET. 


We  have 


Clov, 


by  cable  from  N^ 
oi  enhanced  ci 
more  attention, 
highi 


an  increase  of  animation  in  our  markets.    Red 

brisker  demand,  and  has  advanced  during  the 

o  35.  per  cwt.     Higher  quotations  are  reported 


York,  and  German  advices  speak 
icies.     ^\'hite  Clover  is  now  receiving 
1  must   be  noted  3J.   to 
.\ceedingly  firm      "      "" 


For  French  Italian 
there  is  a  strong  demand,  at  the  recent  advance.  Perennial 
Rye-grasses  are  steady.  Winter  Tares  have  now  reached 
so  low  a  limit,  that  they  are  being  bought  up  for  specu- 
lation. New  Dutch  Hemp  has  come  to  market,  at  a 
moderate  figure.  Canary  seed  is  without  alteration. 
Blue  Peas  are  in  good  request.  For  feeding  Linseed 
there  is  a  fair  trade.  Rape  and  Mustard  seed  are  firm. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Nov.  8. 


!ij.— Ships  at  market,  7 


All  [{uaranteed,  and  c 

J.  B. 

Offices— go.  Cannon  Street, 


s^^r 


jyra, 

,  E.C. :  Ncttii 
Place  (close  t 


ECTOR,  Drcservcs  Plants,  &c..  from 


;  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  1 

The  Aiui-Cloche  can  be  made  any  size 
es  given  to  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  6lC.,  I 
.     When  not  in  use,  they  pack  in  a  very  small   c 
ability  to  breakage.     To  be  obtained  from 
F.  chapman;  Patentee.  Bristol  Road.  Gloucestci 


from  One 


ofe^£oo, 
"s  appl?ed. 
PROTECTION 


a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  i 


the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 
FROSTS. 

NETTING,  a  yards  wide  and  rs.M.  per  yard. 
"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


.  lod.  per  yard. 
,  io,i.  per  yard. 
\d.  lo^lid,  p.  yar( 
wide,  6«^.' an 


lKhA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  c 

et.  City,  E.C. :  and  of  aj]  Seedsmen  ■- 

NO - 


'  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannoa 
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Slrore  GREENHOUSE    LIGHTS, 


Counties  in  Enfiland. 


the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  i 


HOT- WATER  APPARATU 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  lor  Heating 
r..,.^,.v  r.,„..„z  GREENHOUSES,  Tul  uHr  BoiU 


HOTHOUSES. 

INSERVATORI' 

CHURCHES, 


PUBT  TC  HUILDINCS,  &c 
HOT-WATER  PI  PES  at  w' 
"     pnccs ;     Elbows,   T  P" 


III   NMotSiS    from    tliL     UNMURY    Ml    \ 

\\    H    LAbLTLLES   Propnt-tor      Lisu  sent  on  applicaurr.°" 

Prn.es  for  Houses  asabo\e  madeof  best  red  deal  andsish(.s2  inchc 
thick  glazed  with  16  02  good  sheet  glass  delnercd  and  h\clwiihii 
30  miles  of  London  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil  cokur,  includinf 
locks^  gutter,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators  a 
one  time,— heating,  staging,   brickwork  not  included  :— 


GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 
3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglai-cd 


.1  M  glazed,  16  01.  good  sheet  glass  ..     iij. 

able  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 


[prior  of  the  Room  ;  B— exterior  of  the  Building  ;  C— wall ; 
;  C^ilorigcn;  E-a  Cylinder;  F-pipes  communicating  to 
air  far  combustion,  and  carry  off  product;  G— pipe  for 
■c  of  Culd  Air  to  Calorigen;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 


;  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 


The  only  Gas  Stove  whici 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  {Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers* 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 

36,    Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,   E.G. 


AUSTIN  &  SEELEY'S  STOCK  NOW  COMPRISES 


1  designs  of  FOUNTAINS,  at  from  jTio  to  ^'400.       ,    300  kinds  of  FLOWER  VASES,  at  from 
SUN-DIAL  PILLARS,  at  from  ^2  to  £g.  [  PEDESTALS  of  all  sizes. 

:8  FLOWER  BOXES  for  Windows. 


'£io. 


BALUSTRADING. 
34  BAPTISMAL  FONTS. 
26  CRESTS  and  FINIALS  for  Gate  Piers. 


20  BASKETS,  from  15J.  to  ^35. 

14  SHELLS,  from  I2j.   to  £1$. 

52  ST.\TUES.  44  SMALL  FIGURES. 

70  FIGURES  of  ANIMALS  and  BIRDS. 

22  PORTE-FLEURS  and  TAZZAS,  of  large  diameters,  for  Lawns. 

AUSTIN'S  STONE,    invented  in   1826,    is  Waterproof,    and  no  Sand  is  used   in   it. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  earth  from   Vases  during  winter. 

All  the  Kerbed  Flower  Beds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Regent's  Park  made  by  A.  &  S. 

369  to  375,  EUSTON  ROAD,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 


Ormson's  Patent  Improved 

WELDED    WROUGHT- IRON    CONVOLUTED    BOILERS 

ARE    BETTER    THAN 


=— 1^^^'^ . 


PATENT    CONVOLUTED    BOILER. 


CAST  -  IRON     BOILERS 

BECAUSE 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 
THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 
THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 
THEY  are  SAFE  from  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The  most  economical  Boiler  known  at  the 
present  time. 

List    of    Prices    on    application  ;     also,     "  Book    of 
Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 


HENRY  ORMSON,  Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

TO   THE   COMMISSIONERS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES 


AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUEACTUREl 
AND  PUBLIC  liUILDINGS,  AN 

STANLEY      BRIDGE,      KING 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pic 


of.  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 


:  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 

Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  i 


"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  Chelsea  S  \V 

•'  Insestre  Hall,  Sufford." 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  delighted  with  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler. 

them.     "They  are  certainly  more  powerrul  th.in  the  "I'ubulars  they 

and  they  do  not  requite  so  deep  a  stokehole. 

"  We  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refer  any  one  here  who  may  wish 

"  DEAR  StR  -We  have  had  your  Imnro"ed"c'omifh^Boiler"upw'aH, 

that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise. 
•■  I  have  worked  a  gooS  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 

•'  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 

"  I  (eel  that  anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 

will  come  very  far  short  of  its  veal  merits.    The  dilemma  of  choosing 
a  Boiler  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Stevens' 

ably  both  in  time  and  laliour,  by  comparison  with  the  now  discarded 
Tubular  Boiler.                                                              "  Wm.  M11.1.ER." 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  -Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  ^vith  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimoni.ils,  can  be  obtained. 
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S.     BOULTON 


These  .-ire  slr.Mic  and  well-made  SlidinK  Lights,  glaicd,  and  p 
hree  coats      Mcit;hc  of  frame,  14  inches  at  front,  as  inches  at 


glaietl,  and  painted 


f6feet«iJc..i2  .51    16  feet  1. 
,6feet«ide..i:3.7l    34  feet  1. 


feet»ide../s 
feet  wide. .  £7 


il;^gf^j;:i2e:;fiol3i}!?:;!o:?^^t!s:;:i3^::f^s 


QIRJ.PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION.  I   TAMES     GARVIE    and    SONS,  ,  Hokticultukal 

'.!•"  _  "S'  ."■'".    '"■  ""'■''•  "KEM AN  AND  °MORTi5n,  i  ^„„.|  ,'i",'' ?i'i,'!,'^;  l"!'"...'''!'."!.."/.'',,,',"  ,'.','h'T''?. ''"'"   J'T.'^IJ'i'm^'mi™ 

„„l,.„    \V_  y.  ' '   ""    ^'T>"'a'l"r.    aiiri    It,,  •!.,..    -f   HORTICUL- 


1  Roofs,  for  three  s 


I  G.  MES.Sl 
•  LougliboroUf;h, 
nf  Station  on  Midi. 


muucralc  ynces. 
SASHES,  HOT-BED  FRAMES,  and  CVWY  retluisitc  of  the  kinil 

for  the  Garden. 
I      HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  of  the  most  efhcient  description 
I  Blted  up  in  New  and  old  Houses. 


MESSENGER'S  PATENT 
ALVES  for  Water,  Gas,  or 
Steam,  shut  off  perfectly,  arc  full 
made.     Form  a  cheap  and  excellent 


Prices  :— 4.inch, ; 


RANSOMES'    DOUBLE    PLOUGHS, 


WITH     PATENT    CENTRE    LIFTING    WHEELS. 


RANSOMES,   Sims,  &    Head 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 

'*-^^  HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Tkuss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  ol  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socitty  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship;  while  the  great 
advant.ige  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance:  effects 
a  saving  of  75  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 
other  systems  ;  facility  for  extensions,  alterations  or  removals  without 
injury  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected ;  and  per- 
fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


Eil  nil  t 
durable 


short  breasts 


Prices,  with  Patent  Wheels,  Lifting  and  Turning  Apparatus,  and  Adjustable  Beams  : — 
.  N  D  D,  £7   15s.,  and  £8  15s. ;    R  N  F  D,   £9  15s. ;   B  li  C  D,  with  Swivel  Head  and  Fi.\ed 
i,  £7  ;    Adjustable,  £8. 

FA'/Z£  L/STS  a/ni  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues, 

ATASH  AND  JOYCE'S   PATENT 

-'-^    PORTABLE  STOVES,  for  doing  and  warming  j 
require  no  attention  ;    with    one  supply  of  fuel  bum 


The  new  REGISTERED  PATTERN  STOVE  (or 
Greenhouses,  with  ash  receiver,  may  be  kept  burninfc 
all  winter  by  filling  up  with  fuel  every  la  hours,  and  can 
be  rcguLited  to  any  required  degree.  Price  lai.  fW.  to 
Six  guineas.  PATENT  FUEL,  i8t.  per  ijo  lb. ;  in 
sacks  and  bags  of  30  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  4r.  Gd.  and  9;. 

MERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 


&f.     Medical   Testimonia 


RANSOMES,  SIMS,  AND  HEAD,  IPSWICH. 


m    S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITI'FRIARS   STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    ! 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  poucr,  \\ licre  a  few  feet  fall 
suited  for  supplying  PubUc  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Raihvay  Stations, 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power.  No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      ^o.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

No.  46..  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering      ^^_  ^_     WROUGH^^.ROn'^ORTABLE  PUMPS  ofallsi.es. 

No.  49*.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  50  and  54.'.     I'ARM  and  ^IANSION  FIRE  of  eveiy  description.         no.  39*-  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.  !  Garden  use.  s     i-         s         & 


WATER   WHEELS,    WARMING  APPARATUS,    BATHS,    DRYING   CLOSETS,    G.\S  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  diatribuUon,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSEPIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  Ukcn  in  any  p^rt  of  tlu  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furttislied. 


ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CA^ 


•LICATIOM. 
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The  Patent  Imperishable  Hothouse. 

R      E      S   •    S  PATE 

GLASS,  IRON,  anil  CnN'CRETE. 


stamps,  and  obtain 


IPERISHABLF,  HOTHOUSE 


FORCING-HOUSES, 

_     _    _    ORCHARD-HOUSES,    made   of   the   best 
lazed  with  15-oz.  Sheet  Glass,  painted  four 
,  £iO:  30  feet  by  12  feet,  £6 
, /:iio  ;  too  feet  by  20  feet, /.  „ 
;ef  include  Brickwork,  StaginR,  Deb 
of  London.     Plans  and  Estimates  t 


ect  by  15  f 


.  Keni 


li" 


London, : 


HOT-WATER 


A  CONSERVATORY  and 
It  is  in  good  condition,  a  Lcan-lo, 
Lights  top  and  bottom,  and  a  Cucumb 
proper  Apparatus  for  Heating  with  \Va 
tnce  i;35-^  Can  be  seen  at  the  Ma, 


INERY    for  SALE.- 


-PARCHMENT 

LABELS— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parcl 
'l°H n'kTsHeVand  CO.,  Label  Works.  Boston, 


ir    CLOTH 

^"m'pl'e'Label 


Ml^ 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

D    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

ental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 


CHARLES 


BLAcklTH  V 

Thames  Street, 

ncipal  Seedsmen-     Pri( 


Save  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATTS       SELF  -  REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  aiid 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.    No  Gardener  should  be  without  iL 
Street,  London  Bridge,  E  C. 


ER,  for  M 
iperatt 

MARRATT,  Optician.  63,  Ki 


eking  Mats,  201.,  30J.,  and  351.  per 
CBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  a 


Mat.  4SS.,  50s., 


I  Sack  Warehouse, 


HESSIANS 
4-4  Scrim,  from 

J.  rIackbur'n  I 


.^■i,:. 


for   Covering  Garden  Frames. - 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON, 


,  TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS, 


TARRED  andothi 


FOWLER'S    PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR   may   be    — 

Tor  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  F 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  W. 


WORK 
>  CO.,  7'. 


For  Double  Ploughs, 

F.       h'o''\v°A  R  D, 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


I'AL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN    MATTHEWS  (late  C.    Phillips),   Manufac- 

lls'.^S^I,'rul?fc'^?I5^Al'^^A^lBo"£^'-fT\^l'^l4TU^A|^^ 
S;^h''sSnd''ffo?'ln'rd'S'nLrbVc"olI;r^;eerE'l5'GfNG''?ilE\^^^ 
Sec  specimens  i'n  the  Royal   Horticultural  Gardens.     Price  List  free 
■""NoHnIiTtIHEw's,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


ID     SONS' 


rriHE  CELK 

Comp.'.^.i. 

THUM  \--    ii  i!   i> 

THE    .sll.lL 
Decay.      Manufacti 
For    Particulars  ; 


ITIC 
the    Sili 

i  of  Colt 


^  large  variety  to  be  seen  in  acti. 

THE  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  2,  Newgate  Street,  London, 


ISSA  COMPOSITIO: 
.S,  and  Preserve  Stone,  S:c.,  frc 
d    Only    by    the  Silicate    Zopis 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  ■Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS.  BR.'VCKETS,  &c 


the  King  of  Italy,  Ih 

England  and  'the  Continent,    'illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt 

For  ALTERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  person  can  be  sent 

lAMES  BARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford  Street.  W. 


m.^dnyallof  Iron.  Pril 
Prospectuses  Iree  of  COTTA 
Itreet  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  C 

a  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  b' 


REDUCED   PRICES  ! 


OPEN  TOPS. 


MPROVED     PATENT 
EAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS 


ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  ^ 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  lor  use. 

SHEET   and   ROUGH    p\aTE   GLASS,   SLATES   . 
ITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLI.ED  PLATE,( 


d   ROUG 

.^ATE.P.- 

SHEET,    HORTICU 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AN 


JRAL,   ORNAMENTAL,    COLOURED, 


1,,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E,C. 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


3  G.  KOSHER,  Manufactui 


West.  Cheh 
PA- 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATI 


S,"  PLANT 

BOXES;     also    "       

GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  31. 
ds.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elabor 


GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.   Grooved  and  ot" 
Walir     ■ 


designs,  with 

iries,  Larders, 
other  Stable  Paving  of  great 


e^^i;^?;i^ 


i-G^R  

CILVER  SAND 


Brick  and  Tile  Merc 


riles  of  all  kinds,  Roo&ng 


fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 

Coarse  171.  perTon.   In  Truck  Loads  u.  perTon  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 

—harf,  21.  per  Ton  extra.    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  ,  

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
-      ID  G.  ROSHER.-Addresscs  see  above. 

rs  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  WharveSL 
A  libeVal  discount  to  tde  Trade. 


1HE    PERFECT    SUBSTITUTE    for    SILVER.. 

.  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  3oyei 
>  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  proc< 
Messrs  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  article  next 


iranteed    of    first    qualit' 

Fiddle  or      ^ ; 

I  Old  Silver      """    | 


■ssr 


d.i  £  s.d.      £ 


6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 


Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 


!  to  be  had  singly 

;ty  of'Fiddle  Pat 

Dessert,  i6s.     Ta 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  electro 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver 


£-0: 


,  £i  IS*  »  £7- 

■  l7  17'-  to  f24. 
our,  plain  elegant 


lased  and  engraved  patterns  Irom  £14  to  £26, 
Frames.  Electro  Silver: 
£2    6      1      Six  Glasses.  ...£i    4s.  to  £4  16 
£2  18      !      Seven  do.  ....  £1  i8j.  to  £7  10 

[id  Forks,  from  451.  to  £g  12s.  the  dozen  pair, 
from  45s.   to  g'^i.   the  dozen.      Knives  and 


IRTON.  Furnishir 


'^!^a 


J. 


F    I     E    L    I 

1     other    CANDLES, 
1  TOILET  SOAPS. 


OZOKERIT  (Patented).-This 


SPERMACETI 
WAX  CANDLES 
Majesty,  distingui 

late,  their  high  pi 
either  with  plain  01 
SELF-FLTTINI 


ght,  and  from  its  hardness  is  specially  adapted  for  Ball 
COMPOSITION,    or    TRANSPARENT 


iminster  Wedge  Candles" 
Transparent  Paraflinc, 
Hard  White  and  Glossy 


Chamber  Candles,  12  Caadles  in  n  box. 
NONGUTTERING  CANDLES  (the  tendency 
isencd)  are   sold    as    follows  ;— The   Channelled   1 


The  AERATED  CANDLES  1 


TOILET  SO.VPS.  —  The  well-known 
TABLETS,  in  general  use  through  the  United 
and  British  Settlements  throughout  the  world. 

The  SPERMACETI  TABLET  possesses 
perties,  and  is  exquisitely  perfumed. 


tudinal  internal  ( 
regularity.  OG] 
UNITED     SE 


NEW  PATENT  ai 

The^rad'e  alone  supi 
goods,  and  with  the  r 


lErofTe'lJ 


I87I. 
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I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvilIeR.H.Somerset,Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliamf.nt.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAM.A.TION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Lord  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynr 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  '      Esq.,  M.P.  {Chair 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  f 
of  Aericullural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  o(  "^ociages  ana  1 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to  [ 

Tenants   may,  with   the  consent  of  their  Landlords,   execute   the 

UTILISATION    of   SEWAGE.— The    Company   also    advances  ' 

money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation.  | 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon  . 

the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years.  ' 


Works  on  Botany,  ty  Dr.  Lindley. 


Illustrations,  price  55.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY: 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scie 


Miss  Braddon's  New  NoveL 


In  Three  Vols.,  at, 

fpHE  LOVELS 


A  R  D  E  N. 


M^ 


;  Vcgetabl< 
:  Technical 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES.  &c. 

IHE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 


Henry  William  Currfc,  Esq.  j  Sir  William  Tite.  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural  Improvements    of   every  kind 


Company,  or  the  outlay  ' 

carrying  out  the  works  by  ineir  own  agents. 

Tenant  Fanners  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  m  a  shorter  term. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

-----  h.  Sewe 

Tir-'— 

The  outlay  in  1 
a  fixed  period  the  principal  am 
ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq., 


Applicati 
Secretary, ; 


;Oflicesofthe( 


.Whitehall  Place.  S.l 


LEGAL    and    GENERAL     LIFE      ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
10,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.     (Founded  1836.) 
The  Parliamentary   Accounts    required  by  the  "  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  applicaiion. 

This  Society  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  freeing    Life  Assurance 
Contracts  from  all  needless  restrictions. 
The  "  Proposal  Form  "  is  most  simple  in  its  terms. 
The  Policies  are  "  Indisputable,"  that  is,  free  from  future  challenge. 
The  Invested  Funds  bear  an  unusually  high    proportion    to    the 
Liabilities. 

The  Guaranteeing  Share  Capital  of  One  Million  (;£i6o,ooo  paid  up)  is 
fully  subscribed  by  300  Members  of  the  Legal  Profession. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 
Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Children,  are -granted  in 
terms  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870." 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary-  and  Manager. 


Will  be  shortly  published, 

ITALY   in    ENGLAND:   a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  choice  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  Looker's 
Horticultural  Appliances  in   Earthenware  and  Glass,  which  defy  the 


BENJ.  LOOKER.  Kii 


:on-on-Thames. 


Notice. 

NEW         GARDENING       JOURNAl 
On  November  21;  will   be    published    the    First    Number 
THE  GARDEN,    a   Weekly  Illustrated  Journal,   devoted   solely 


hrce  parts  form  a  comp 

'School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may 


e  had  separately. 


1  One  Volume,  8vo,  1 


"The  Vegetable  Kingdoi 

The  principal  part   of  those 
Eurone  under  the  notice  o 

proposed  in  the  '  V: 

;  so.     The  ; 


brought 

"■■j'subjer 

•  of  the  aul 


Gardens,  may  furnis 


:c  of  ?bs! 

■objecll."'    ""  '""'  '" 
BRADBURY,  EVANS, 


lows  us  that  those 
Botany,  require  tc 
e,  upon  a  limited 

uverie  Street.  E.C. 


r    WILLOW.      By    W.    SCALING, 

uctions  (or  its  Planting   and   Culture,  with 
'alue  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  Formation  of 

IPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.,  London. 


Lisnean  Society. 

This  day  is  Published,  price  £i,  the  Fourth  and  Concluding  Part  of 

Vol.  xxvn.  of 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  oftheLINNEAN 
SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 
Sold  by  LONGMAN  AND  CO..  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  Mr. 
KIPPIST,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlineton  rfouse, 
Piccadilly,  of  whom  may  be  had  all,  or  any,  of  the  preceding  Volumes. 
The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  KipplST  for 


Imperial  4to,  Copiously  Illustr 

FARM  BUILDINGS:  a  Dig 
adopted  in  Construction.  Reprinte 
iteads  of  Eneland,"  now  out  of  print.  B' 
ind  Bailey  Denton,  Jun. 

E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Chai 


,  Price  I2S., 

of  the  Principles 
om  the  "  Farm  Home- 
Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 


-ected   List  of  Fairs,  1 

.  RIDGWAY,  169,  Piccadilly, 


Real  Values  of  Feefllng  Stuffs. 

On  December  i  will  be  Published, 

SECOND    COLOURED    SUPPLEMENT  to 

"AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST." 
will   Illustrate  in   a    Diagram   the  proportionate    Fattening 


It  is  requested  that  early  Orders  for  Copies  be  gii-en,  as  many  orde 
for  the  last  Supplement  came  too  late. 
Price  IS.,  or    gratis  to  Annual  Subscribers   to    the  AgricuUur 
I  EconcmUt. 

:  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  (Co-operative)  Associatio 


35,  King  Street, 


ugh  all  Newsageni 
It  may  also  be  h 


Railway  Bookstalls,  at  ^.  pe: 
m  the  Office  at  5J.  for  a  Quarter,  gj,  qd,  lor  a  Hall-yeai 
payable  in^advance.     Single  Copies  (post  free) 


Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sociefy.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY. 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Cot  -  ' 


NSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account   of 


By  the   Rev.  J.   _.   

Hands,"  "  Bible  Animals,"  &c 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for  seven 

"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street :  or  to  the  Author. 


M 


In  One  thick  Volume,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  16s., 
ODERN    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE.      Describing 

the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Correct  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
'  Approved  Prescriptions,  &c.  Forming  a 
■-'-'■-     '"^     Clergy,  Fan^ilies,    Emigrants, 


hensive  Medical  Guid 


&c.     By    T.  J.   Graham,   M.D.,  Fellow    of  the    Royal   College 
'•''or'aii''the  Medica?Guides  that  h ..„.,„ 


our  hands,  this  is  by 


from  i6r.  6d. 

MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  nit  liable  to  ,isi' 
GARDEN  STEPS  ani  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  vegetatioa 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN        BINS,       C0NSERVAT6rY     SHELVES,     CISTERNS 
CATTLE    and    PIG    TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and   MELOIJ 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warenouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  ifc. 

GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES.  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 
Prices  upon  application. 


)SLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS     CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India. 
lAjndon— Show  Rooms,  45,  0.\FORU  STREET,  VV. 
iirmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms.  Broad  Street. 


IZ     IN  AH  AN' 


This  celebrated  an 

CREAM   of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quali.,    _ _  ._ 

pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy 


li  L     .      WH 

cious  old  mellow  spiri 


or'3sr'"KIN'A'H'A'N°s''."L'L'-'  "on "seal  labeul 
"     •  Wholesale  DepOt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  Stre 


KY.— 


October  Brewings. 

WILLIAM      YOUNGER      A 
EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINN 
Sparkhng,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 
principal    Retailers.      Observe    Trade  Marks,  as  oi 
frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  ..         ..     Edinburgh.     Estab. 
London  Stores      ..     Belvedere  Road,  S.E 


E 


Grateful-Comforting. 


O      A. 

frSn'of 


D" 


NNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
rhe  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 


B^ 


Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  \vn 


I  ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,, 


!,59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ved    by    that    well-known 


FRAMPTON'S    PiL 


To  GARDENERS.-Special 


AVEEKS   &   CO.'S 

LANDSCAPE  POCKET-BOOK  AND  DIARY  FOR  1872 

Is  now  Ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  a  note  addressed  to 

J.  WEEKS   &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  PATENTEE.S  OF  THE  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  HOT-WATER  BOILER, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Pocket  Book. 

Shows  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Heating  by  Hot-Water. 

Postal  Information. 

Tabular  Mensuration. 


CONTENTS  :  — 

Table  of  Long  Measure, 
Banking  Information. 
Variety  of  Interesting  Details. 
Calendar  for  1S72. 
Shows  of  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
A  Compendious  Diary  for  1872. 


Tables  and  Rules  for  Planting. 
Rules  for  Presaging  the  Weather. 
Mensuration  of  Tubes,  &c. 
Table  of  Square  Measure. 
Useful  Commercial  Information. 
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MR.   LAXTON'S   NEVV^  PEAS   FOR  1872. 


MESSRS.  HURST  &  SON, 

HAVING    BEEN    ENTRUSTED    WITH    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF 

THE   FOLLOWIIG   DISTIICT   lOVELTIES    Ilf    GARDElf   PEAS, 

THE    LATEST    PRODUCTIONS    OF    MR.    LAXTON,    WILL,    THIS    SEASON,    BE    PREPARED    TO    SUPPLY 
A    LIMITED    QUANTITY    OF    EACH    IN    SMALL    PACKETS,    FOR    TRIAL    ONLY. 


WILLIAM     THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour,  and  appearance  combined.  It  is  a 
first  early  variety,  with  long  and  well-filled  deep  greenish  pods  ;  ripe  seed  parti-coloured, 
like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  recommended  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  several  occasions,  and  was  the  only  Pea 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  prize  "  Gardener's  "  collection  of  Vegetables  at  the  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Nottingham  in  July  last.  Height  3  feet. — For  further  description  see 
"  Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1871,"  page  73. 


GRIFFIN. 

A  remarkable  and  distinct  varietj^  as  early  as  "  Sangster's  No.  i,"  of  a  fine  colour  and 
flavour  when  cooked  ;  the  ripe  seed  is  also  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  "  Green  Peas  all  the  year  round."  Pods  medium-sized  :  height  about 
2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR. 

For  general  crop  this  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  will  be  found  earlier,  more  prolific,  and  to 
have  better  filled  pods  than  those  of  "  Champion  of  England,"  to  which  variety  it  is  quite 
equal  in  flavour,  and  against  whicli  it  should  be  tried.      Height  above  4  feet 

SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  :  indispensable  as  an  Exhibition 
Pea.  The  pods,  which  have  been  exhibited  7  inches  in  length,  are  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  the  parent  Pea,  "  Laxton's  Supreme,"  which  during  the  last  three  seasons 
has  taken  nearly  every  first  prize  when  shown  in  competition.  It  is  also  quite  as  early  as 
that  variety,  and  very  prolific.  As  "  Superlative  "  sometimes  runs  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  it 
should  be  slightly  pinched  in  when  the  growth  is  about  5  feet.  The  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent. 


SUPERLATIVE 
Average  Size. 

(Froi/i  (I  Photograph.) 


OMEGA, 

This  dwarfish  late  Pea  was  raised  by  fertilising  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra"  with  "  Veitch's 
Perfection,"  and  has  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  former  variety.  It  is  remarkably 
prolific,  the  pods  are  very  fine  and  closely  filled,  and  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  Peas, 
when  cooked,  unequalled.     Ripe  seed  like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."       Height  2  feet  6  inches. 


These  Peas  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  Mr.  Laxton  as  decided  acquisitions,  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  him  for  several  years,  and  selected  at  great  e.xpense  from  hundreds  of  cross-fertilised 
varieties,  the  majority  of  which,  although  far  in  advance  of  older  sorts  in  cultivation,  have  been  discarded  and 

suppresse  .  ^^^^  ^.jj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^1^^  Packets  only,  at  £1  Is.  the  Collection, 

AND    MAY   BE    OBTAINED    RETAIL    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    SEEDSMEN   IN   LONDON   AND    THE    PROVINCES. 


SOLE    WHOLESALE    AGENTS    FOR    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM, 

MESSRS.    HURST    &    SON, 


SEEDSMEN, 


6,  LEADENHALL  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

To  whom  the  Trade  can  apply  for  Terms. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellingto: 
Printed  by   Williaj«  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradhury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitelnars.  City  of  London,  in  the  Co. 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  4I1  WellinKton  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  said  County.^SATURDAV,  November  11, 1871. 


,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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I     Registered  at  the  General    I        Price  5d. 
Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  )   POST  FREE,   sirf. 
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Notice  to  SubBcrlbers. 

'HE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    is 
3f.  lod.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
had  of  all  Booksellers. 

3S,    41,  Wellington    Street, 


ROYAL     BOIANIC     SOCIETY,     Regent's     Park. 
The  following  are  days  fixed  for  the  FETES  next  season  :- 
EXHIBITIONS      of     SPRING      FLOWERS— WEDNESDAYS 

March  13,  April  10,  May  8. 
SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS-WEDNESDAYS  and  THURSDAYS 

May  22  and  23.  T  une  19  and  20.  July  10  and  1 1, 
MUSICAL  PROhlENADES— WEDNESDAYS  in  May,  June,  July 
LECTURES-FRIDAYS  in  May,  June,  July. 

By  Order  of  the  Council. WM.  SOWEREY,  Secretary. 


THE     PETERBOROUGH      CHRYSANTHEMUM 

.    and  FRUIT   SHOW  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY,  November  24, 

1  NOT  on  the  islh,  as  previously  advertised.    Schedules  and  Forms 

F.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretary. 


I'ational  Schools,  Seer  Green,  near  Beacons&eld. 

rHE  REV,  J.  M.  TAYLOR,  ViCAR,  earnestly  solicits 
'.ID  towards  the  SUPPORT  of  these  SCHOOLS.  Living  of 
"  •  '!''.«■  Population  400,  almost  entirely  of  the  Labouring  class. 
r>      jed  to  the  VICAR  acknowledged  in  'cLl'S'ardtm^  Ck^idt.  *" 


To  the  Trade.— Orders  now  Boolced  for 


QUTTONS'  RINGLEADER  PEA,  — "The  foi^ardest 
O        known,' should  now  be  sown.     Price  is.  M.  per  quart. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS.  Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  I^rince  of  Wales,  Reading,  ierks. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS  for  1872.— For 
particulars  of  Mr.  Laxton's  latest  and  remarkable  Novelties  in 
Garden  Peas,  which  will  be  sent  out  by  us  this  season  in  trial  packets, 
see  page  1508  of  this  week's  Gardeners'  Chrtmicle,  or  page  147(1  of  last 

HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

FOR  SALE,  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  I    Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth 

Champion  of  England    |    Laxton's  Early  Prolific 


JOHN  SHAR 

Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  §. 

Tlfl  AGNIFICENT  SEAKALE  ROOTS,  extra 


To  NurBerymen  and  Others. 

SEAKALE    ROOTS  for  SALE,    extraordinarily   fine 

And  also  some  l-yr.  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  for  Forcini 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S 


)ARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
18^. I.  SpiLS._  The  PREMIER  PRJX  SILVER  MEDAL 


for    GARDEN 


S,   GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS, 


SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment, 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks 


New  Grass  Seeds,  &c.,  for  Exportation. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS,  having  completed 
the  cleaning  of  their  NEW  GRASS  SEEDS,  will  he  pleased 
10  make  special  quotations  for  large  quantities.  NEW  GRASS 
SEEDS  are  the  best  for  exportation. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

WM.  CUTBUSH   AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 


le  average  quality,  lor  which 
CATALOGUES  of  the  ah 
:URSERY  STOCK,  post  fr 


s''o*^'fRU IT°TREES^i?  E 


CARTER'S    PRIZE  DUTCH  FLOWER    ROOTS. 
In  Collections  to  suit  Large  and  Small  Gardens. 

""'      ■        No  charge  for  packmg     Carriage ^ree.  *'' 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


From  Miss  J.  Smith,  EnniskilhK,  April  ig,  1: 
"  The    Hyacinths    supplied    by    you    are    the    admi 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holb 


JAMES  CARTER  ; 


Packing  and  carriage  free. 


7  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


L  ILIUM     SPECIOSUM     RUBRUM.— Fine    strong 
flowering  bulbs.  L^  per  100. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establi; 
Ling's  Road,  Chelsea.  London.  S.W 


.  for  New  and  Rare  Plani 


WHITETHORN  QUICK, 
and  price  api 
n.  R   CANT,  St.  John's  Stree 


IHREE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND 


O' 


feet,  equally  low,  and  must 

Five  Thousand  COMMON  LAURELS,  2  to  2^  feet,  very  bushy, 
transplanted  last  March,  CS  per  1000,  delivered  on  Rail  (Great 
wesiern).^^^  J.  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  Berks. 


Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  &;c. 

WP.   LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR,    Nurserymen, 


.  Seedling  LARCH  r 


Forest  Trees  to  Offer. 

TRANSPLANTED   LARCH,  SPRUCE,  SCOTCH, 
SYCAMORE,       BIRCH,      OAK,      ALDER,      and      HORSE 
CHESTNUT. 

JAMES  HUDDART,  Farringlon  Hall  Nurser)-.  Preston. 


HAWS,     HOLLYBERRIES,    ACORNS,     HORSE 
CHESTNUTS,   and    BEECH  MAST,   2  and  3-yr  ;    ASPA- 
RAGUS and  SEAKALE  ROOTS.      For  prices  f  o.b.  at  Walerford 

"'"''f).  H.  HIGGINS,  The  Clonmel  Nurseries,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 


Fine  Transplanted  Forest  Trees. 

LARCH,    SCOTCH,    SPRUCE,    BEECH,   BIRCH, 
ASH,  BEREERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  and  QUICKS,  all  sites,  very 
t^eap,  o  c^ear^s^m^ggun  jj^^^^^^^^^^  near  Kidderminster. 


LARCH    for    SALE.— A  large  quantity  of  fi 
transplanted    Larch,  from    I'A    foot   to    3M    feet;    also    so 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  Comm 
SPRUCE,  and  ABIES  MENZIESII,  from  6  to  8  feet. 
H.  CARRIER,  Dodington,  Sittingboume,  Kent 


QUICKS    for    SALE,    3,    4,    and   5-yr.   transplanted, 
I5r.,    175.  dd.,   and    2or.    per    looo,  well  rooted:    also    strong 
PRIVETS,  4-yr.  transplanted,  ly.  per  looo,  for  cash,  at  Lichfield. 
JOHNSON  AND  WILLIAMSON,  Market  Gardeners,  Lichfield. 


Trade  List,  1871-72, 

ntaining  the  SUPERB  COLLECTION  of  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  Exhibited  in  September  last  at  South 
Kensington,  post  free  on  application. 

"OHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,     Royal    Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 
AU rICE    YOUNG'S    NEW    TRADE    LIST    of 

CONIFERjE,  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 
ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 
-        ■  '  ,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 


M 


NEW    AUCUBAS,  &c.,  is  now  ready. 


ord  Nu 


r  Godalmir 


M    °    ^ 


T        O        1 

REGISTERED. 


w 


ANJED,    BLACK   ITALIAN    POPLARS, 

EDw'A?('irsX?J&  AND'"s^ONsf  N'u?re"men,''KiS'dy. 


w 


ANTED,    RED,    WHITE,    and    BLACK    CUR 
RANTS,    also    named     GOOSEBERRIES,    good    Saleabli 

~         '  A''z."ca?/<l«s"c*rm.Vi<''offic?rw°C^  "'  '"  ""   " 


W^ 


pHOlCE    CUT     FLOWERS, 
'""VhI  FLOWER  MART,  Villiers  Stre 


,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


I  FATHER    GRASS    -WANTED.  —  Sa; 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,  (5ovent  Garden,  London, ' 


PEACH  TREES,  in  pots,  for  Forcing, 
each.     CATALOGUE  free. 


THOMAS  RIV 


^O    THE    TRADE.— Very  superior  grown  trees  ol 
-      standard    and    Dwarftrained    APRICOTS,    PEACHES,    and 
MES;  Standard  APPLES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS;  strong 


Standard  and  Half  Standard  Apricots, 

Of  all  the  leading  kinds.     The  Trade  supplied. 

JOHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,      Royal     Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith.  London,  \V. 


3N,  Plasffyrnon  Gardens. 


pHEAP  VINES  (i-yr.  old  Canes  from  Eyes),  ROSES, 


Fruit  the  First  Year-Best  Sorts. 
TRONG      STANDARD      PLUMS.       js.      each. 

I  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  ij.  ea. 


Dwarf-trained  PLUMS  and  CHERRIE 
Very  fine  RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
W.  HOOPER.  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


Mulberries— Mulberries. 
ONSFORD  AND  SON  offer  the  above,  by  the  < 

or  hundred,  fine,  clean  and  healthy. 
Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S.W. 


^RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots. - 
Peaches,   Nectarines.    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


CHOICE   RC 


HOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette. 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  «5C. 

KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
tions  of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


W.i 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

OSES,  ROSES,    ROSES.— Standards,    3   to   S   feet 
stems,  fine  heads,  and  consisting  of  all  the  most  popular  sorts, 
jer  100:  Half  Standards,  2  to  3  feet  stems,  6or.  per  100. 
J.  PERKINS,  Sen.,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of    the    present    year.    Fine     plants   iMdy. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Show  Roses. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Show 
ROSES;     also     a     PRICED    LIST    of     choice    Variegated 


R^ 


\WRENCE,  Nurseryman,  Station  Street,  Chatteris,  Cambs. 


A.  C.  WILKIN,  Tiplree,  Kelv. 


y  Stock.     LISTS  on  application. 


lOMMON  CHESTNUTS,  4  ft.,  SJ. ;  5  ft.,  ic 

OAK,   BEECH,   ELM,  3  to  4  feet,  30t.  per  1000 
SYCAMORES,  7  to  9  feet.  6s.  per  dozen.     And  other  Nun 
C.  WILKIN,  Tipti  -   ■      - 


C^ 


,  Kclvedon,  Essex. 


Wi 


s  from  Mr.  WEBB,  Caleol,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS, 
Florist  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS  ;  also  Plants 
of  all  the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours ; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  tTalcot,  Reading 


Trade  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  tec. 

JH.   LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,   Croydon,   S.E.,  will  be 
•  pleased  to  send  free  his  special  cheap  LIST  of  above,  containing 
many  good  things. 


■n,   London,  W.C,  will  shortly 


To  the  Trade. 

ETA   CHILENSIS   (True),     the   variety  grown   so 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.— The 


llUTLER.  MCCULLOCH/ 


3  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Mark 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  5;  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


THE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edg^va^e  Road,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager  of^theTlursery  and  Seed  Department. 
The  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctualit>'.  Liberality, 
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[November  18, 


Autumn  Planting. 

PETER  LAWSON  and  SON  have  respectfuUy  to 
recommend  the  early  plantini;  of  FOREST  TREES  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ns  producing  more  successful 
results  than  when  deferred  until  late. 

The  larce  breadths  of  LARCHES,  from   i   to  5','   feet.  SCOTCH 
FIRS,  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES 


,  October.  1871- 


Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  beg  t< 

of  FOREST,  °FRuTT.^an'd'5°RNAMiNTAL   'J 
ROSES,  and  all  other  NURSERY  STOCK. 
The  "Newton"  Nurseries  can  now  be  reached  0 


Chester  Passe 

Priced  LISTS  p 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  Ni 


TDRIMULA    CORTUSOIDES    AMCENA,    flowering 


L&Em! 


lNTER,  Taunton,  Somerset. 


A' 


PLE   STOfKS.    2-yr,.    twice  transplanted,   good. 

PEAR  STOCKS,  2  yr.,  twice  transplanted. 
PEAR  STOCKS,  extra  strong. 

,"F.;"':,';"..3£!5i=i';. 


\ZEL,    MAHtlNIA,    rllEIt  BOX, 

TREES,  in  Pyramids.  Es|)aliers,  Co 

■RAWBERRY  PLANTS,  best  varici 

ROYERT  H.  POYNTER,  Ni 


I,lf,'pEA°R"a? 


For  SALE,  cheap,  I 


"'tHOMA°S  C.  S)MOND¥,'"Slarket  Gardener°c"ist''er,'next  breal 


DAISIES,  VIOLETS,  &c. 

JAMES  HUNT,  having  a  stock  of  fine  FRUITING 
CANES  of  the  above,  begs  to  offer  packages  containing  50  for 
Goldei*' Varicglted    DAISY,   BELLIS    AUCUB.-EFOLIA,  3s,   per 

DAlllES.'Sflinest'kinds,  to  name,  8s.  per  too. 

New  CLOVE,  KING  of  CLOVES,  vivid  scarlet,  the  largest  and 

True  oM  Cnrn'Si  CLtl^ll'ss.  per  dozen  plants. 
True  old  Flake  CLOVE,  fine,  45.  per  dozen  plants. 


Allp 


ages  1) 


Apollo  Nu 


The  a 


,  Great  Yarmou' 


ROBERT  NEAL,  Nursf,ryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  &c.,  which  are 
"ow  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
°"Tff''N'ure?rics  are  within  a  few 


Jun, 


I  Wandsworth  Comir 


1  Rail 


s'  walk  of  the  Claphair 


Quicks  and  Forest  Trees. 

;;<AMUEL    ROBINSON,    Shaw   House,    Melbourne, 

J  near  Derby,  will  ofler,  at  his  ANNUAL  SALE,  on  MONDAY 

lE.XT,  the  20th  inst.  ;— 

.  very  large  quantity  of  3, 4,  and  s-yr.  transplanted  QUICKS,  suitable 
for  Railway  and  Enclosure  Planting;  also  about  50,000  LARCH, 
3  to  5  feet  :  a  larger  quantity  of  a  smaller  size,  fit  for  planting  out. 

D,ooo  tojo.ooo  SCOTCH,  2  to  3  feet;  a  few  hundreds  of  ELMS  and 


-L\  SCOTCH,  and  AUSTRIAN  FIRS,  3  to  5  feet:  ARBOR 
VIT.t,  3  to  6  feet ;  AUCUBAS,  ij  to  4  feet;  PRIVET,  3  to  ,  feet 
Variegated  and  Green  HO.X,  2  to  4  feet  ;  do.  Edging;  IRISH  YEWS 
-•        ' ...,,.,,...--,.      .       .      ■  x'ilSuSTINUS.Jto' 


LAURELS,  4  to  a  feet 


R.ASPBERRIES.  Cromwell'" 
!.  ;  Carter's  Prolific,  los. ;  Red 
los.  ;     Fillbasket,    lor.  ;    Ead's 


Transplanted  Scotch  Hr. 
ROY,  JuN.,    Nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  has  a  very 

•     extensive  slock  of  Transplanted  SCOTCH   FIR,  of  v.arious 


Of  RHODODENDRONS  he  has 
:lear  out  he  now  offers  his  stock,  whi 
■      '   "    '  d  HYBRIDS   : 


I871.-Plantlng  Sea3on.-l871. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.  offer  the  followimr 
Transplanted  TREES,  Stc,  which  are  healthy,  well  grown,  wefl 
rooted,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  removal.      Prices  on  application. 
roo,ooo  ASH,  Common,  from  1  to  ij^,  ij^  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  ■;  feet' 
roo,ooo  ASH,  Mountain,  a  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  i;  feet. 
50,000  ALDER,  Common,  ,it<,  2,  2  to  jt^,  anS  3  to  s  feet 
.50,000  BEECH,  I  to  iK,  lOfto  2,  and  2  to  2'^  feet. 
200,000  III  RCH,  I  to  ij?,  i^to  2/2  to  2«,  and  3  to  4  (cet 
30,000  BLACKTHORN  or  SLOE,  is/to  2,--      -'•        ■    ■• 


0,000  SCOTCH    FIR, 


I  to  I'A,  iK  to  2,  and  2  to  2!<  I 
)  SPRUCE  FIR,  Nirway.all  tfire 

>S,i,Vgl^V?R?6"?„'ran5?to';i 


'  solooo  WILLOWS,  lIuiiiM 

■rl.'in 

^  i;""'i 

4,  and 

■OS 

Sll^SSfersrsS* 

IHEH 

Railway  Station  Nurscrie 

,S:c. 

Dumfries 

-Novembe 

.  .87.. 

w 


RGO  AND  SON,    Wonersh    Nurseries,    near 
•     Guildford,  Surrey,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Noblc- 
1,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen  and  Others,  to  the  undermentioned 
k  ;   the  whole  of  which  is  particularly  strong  and  healthy,  and  m 

andard,  Half-Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  upwards  of  300  varieties  ; 
idard.  Pyramid  and  Dwarf  Apples,  extra  fine;  ditto  Pears  ;  ditto 
ms  ;  Dwarf-trained  Apples,  Pears,  Ptum 


;  Red  and  > 


eCurr 


EVERGREENS. 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  fecL  Spruce  Fir,  2  to  6 

Portugal  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet.  bushy. 

Green   and   Variegated   Box,  a  to     Berbens 

Siberian  and  Chinese  Arbor-\ 


l''rbSrv,t"a:'°lo'r\''?fe- 


Evergreen  Privet,  a  to  3  feet, 
Hornbeam,  3  to  4  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  3  to  4 


ORNAMENTAL   TREES. 


Spanish 
Wych  Elm, 


and     Horse    Chestni 


rurkey,  English  and  Scarlet 
Transplanted  FOREST  TREES  for  Covert  ai 
Scotch    Fir, 


Hornbeam,  Laburnum,  Lin 
Norway  Maple,  Lombarc 
Ontario,  wliite  or  Abe 
Balsam,  &c. 

Sycamore.  Sumach,  Acacia, Wet 
ing  Willow    and     Birch,     6 


Priced  CATALOGUE 
The  Nurseries  are  iKmilefroi 
and  South  Coast  Raifway ;  2-4 
Eastern  Railway  ;    and  4  iniles 


Sycamore,  3  to  4  feet. 
Plum-leaf  Withy,  3  to  5 
grown  CRAB  STOCKS. 
■    QUICK,    a  to  2'A  feet. 


'ras: 


Forest  Trees. 

WOOD  AND   INGRAM  offer  as  foUows,    very  fine 
^'"f—  Per  1000 —J.  d, 

OAKS,  syr.  Seedlings .!     T.      76 

ELM,  English,  i-yr.*'Seedii"ngs  i.'        '.',        '.'.        "        '.'        "  |    o 

2  yr.  Seedlings 76 

.,        Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet           per  100  vt    o 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3-yr.  Seedlings ..  8    o 

OAi:,  Evergreen,"i.yr.  Seedlings        '.'.        '.'.        '.',        '.'.        '.'.    10    o 


rpo   WILLOW  GROWERS.-The  Planting   Season 

J.    having  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  NukSERY- 


CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 


BirTER  WILLOW  PLANTS  1 

Game  Coverts. 
WILLOW  STOCKS  for  Budding  and  Grafting. 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free  upon  applic 
"THE  SALIX,  OR  WILLOW,"  second  editioi 
of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  London. 


J-'     Transplanted  ENGLISH  OAK,  extra  strong,  from  3  to  4  and 

4  to  5  feet. 
Transplanted  BEECH,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 

FIRS-^ARClL  I  t3  .)^  foot,  a  to  2«,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
„  „        SCOTCH,  I  to  i!^  foot,  and  a  to  3  feet. 

,,        SPRUCE,  very  fine,  iJ4  to  a  and  a  to  3  feet. 
wklTETHORN  or  OU I  tit;  extra  strong. 
„  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  extm  strong. 

The  above  in  large  or  small  quantities.    Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 
FREDERICK  PERKINS,  Bedford  Road  Nurseries,  Northampton. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

WILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 
PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d. ;   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


"  The  Bfist  Catalogue."— ^^/^''>-  '' Hortu-uit,<r;s/;'  o.tuder,  1870. 

GRATIS  and  POST  FREE,  a  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 


BULBS. 


Fruit  Trees,   Dried   Flowers,  and  General  Autumn   Requirements. 
DICK   RADCLYFFE    &   CO., 

SEEDSMEN,  HORTICULTUR,\L  DECORATORS,  and  GARDEN  FURNISHERS, 

129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"     NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 


Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY   CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TR.ANSPLANTED   STOCK. 
1  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  appUcation,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

For  the  Orchard :— Pyramid,  Dwart  Maiden,  Cutback,  and  Train 
Fruit  Trees.  For  the  Garden  :-Embracing  all  the  finest  a 
popular  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarii 
Apricot,  &c. 


Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

mnnds.  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Cobnuts,  Currai 
Strawberries,  Medlars,  Sic. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Boses, 

petual,  Bourbon, 


i,  Gooseberries, 


Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

Including  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for   covering    Verandahs, 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c. 


American  Plants, 

eluding  the  Andromeda,  Az.ilea,  Erica,  Kalmia,  and 
also  Rhododendrons  of  the  best  scarlets,  whites,  and  c 
varieties,  6kc. 

Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferse 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

ISuitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c)— containing  a  choice  coll 
tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B.— G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited 

inesses,  have,  after  due   consideration,   decided  to   -_  „--  -- ^ _. 

This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  produ 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 
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Fruit  Trees,  &o.,  at  Co-operative  Prices. 
JTRONG  TREES  of  the  undermentioned,  supplied  i 
J    assorted  half-dozen  parcels,  all  good  named   varieties,  at  th 


aprVcot 


Pvramidal,  7«. 
Trained,  los. 


\c'hES,  Trained  (very        CHERRIES-Standards,  6j. 

PEA  r"!— Standards,  7J.  6d.  ",  Trained,  IDS. 

Pyramidal,  8s. 
Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Cut  Flowers,  equally  cheap.  Pricesforquantitie: 

:  cut°flowers'bo^°°  "^  '""' 


PLUMS— Standards,  1 


rEARS-Train< 

- tand 

^ramidal, 

Dwarfs,' 55.  ^■ 


Special  Cheap  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants. 

JH.  LEY,   Exotic   Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will  be 
•  pleased  to  send  above,  with  fieneral  CATALOGUE,  free  on 


r  Mart," 
,  N.VV. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

TWO     MILES     from     BLACKHEATH     STATION  ; 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

miRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-gfown  NURSERY 

STOCK, of  evcrv' description,  comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS 
„....„„„.-^..„'_,_,.    r__   .■— j--ie5seS,  fruit  TREES, 


JAMES  W.  TODMAN.  Eltham  Nu: 


,  Kent,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 
lO    BE     DISPOSED    OF,     20,000     EVERGREEN 

PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy,  at  ms.  per  looo. 
I  GREEN  BOX,  ij^  to  2  feet,  i8j.  per  too. 
1  Dwarf  SAVIN,  at  tor.  per  lOO. 

I  AMERICAN  AREOR-VIT/E,  i  to  2  feet,  at  lor.  per  too. 
I  bushels  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  at  2».  M.  per  bushel. 
WILLIAM  RUSH  FORTH,  Woodhousc  Hill,  near  Leeds. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  bcff  to  intimate  that  in  consequence 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  Ornamental  Grounds  having  been  Disposed 
of  for  Railway  and  Building  purposes,  they  are  now  prepared  to  SELL 
at  reduced  prices  their  splendid  stock  o(^  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS.  These  being  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  are  particularly 
well  suited  for  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  Formation  and  Iinprovmg 
of  Ornamental  Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c.    Inspection  invited. 


Planting  Season. 

TO    PLANTERS    OF     PUBLIC    PARKS,    CEMETERIES,    OR 
PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

WILLIAM     SKIRVING    solicits  inspection    of   his 
unrivalled  Stock  of  choice  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL    TREES,  which  he  is  disposing  of  at  very 


Among  the  Evergreens 
Variegated  and  Broad-It" 


'o^rin?"; 


Seed 
,  September,  1871, 


-15,  Queen  Squ; 


Mil,   FORD  NURSERIES, 

near   Godalming. 

For  NEW  and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS    and 

CONIFER/E,  see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,    &c.,     see     MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  RHODODENDRONS     and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    sec-  MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Descriptive 

CATALOGUE. 
For  STANDARD    and    HALF-STANDARD    ROSES, 

see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CArALOGUE. 
For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see    MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
For  JAPANESE   NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  CHEAP   EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS  for 

COVER  PLANTING  or  SHRUBBERIES,  see  MAURICE 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER    BEDDING,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST  TREES,   see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  EXTRA    TRANSPLANTED    or   QUARTERED 

FOREST    TREES   for    Planting  Belts  or  Shrubberies,    see 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

Forwarded    on    application    enclosing    stamp. 
Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'S    NITRO-PHOSPHATE    for    WHEAT,   WINTER 

BEANS.  &c. 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
ODAMS'S  NITRO-BIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


PATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 
MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Consisting  of  TENANT  FARMERS  occupying  upwards  of  EIGHTY 
THOUSAND  ACRES  o(^ LAND, 
f  Offices — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Mamt^tt^ Director— Jsincs  Oi 

This  Company  was  origmally  formed  by,  and 

of,  Agriculturists— circumstances  that  have   < 


lille-vi 

"  THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  h; 

plied   to  the   Agricultural   Public,  and  the  increasing 


ipHE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 
X  (Established  i8^o). 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED    BONES. 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE,forTop-Dressing 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 
Si  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  Sic. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano ;    it  contains  at  per  cent 

Voelcl«?,D° 

DeHverco  in 

bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 

long  as  the  seals  remain  unbroken. 

REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Package  gratis  foi 


J.  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Cr< 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

rOSEPH    SMITH,   JUN.,    begs   to  announce  that  he 
holds  large  stocks  of  FOREST  TREES,  COVERT  and  HEDGE 


.  ...jp —PRINCE  ALBERT,  LI^ 
RHUBARB;  FASTOLF  RASPBERRIES;  4-yr.  old  ASPARA- 
GUS; SKIMMIA  JAPONICA;  CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA; 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA;  PERNETTYA  SPECIOSA,  the 
berry-bearing  variety;  AUCUBA  LIMBATA,  bicolor  and  viridis  ; 
SALIX  BaBYLONICA  SALOMONII,  the  hardy  Weeping  Willow. 
Prices,  &c.,  on  application. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 


MAGNIFICENT  PLANTS  of  PINUS 
AUSTRIACA,  4  times  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet  (perfect  speci- 
mens) :  smaller  plants,  iM  to  2  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basmgstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Com  and  Seeds." 


TURF,  TURF,  TURF.- Good  tough   Turf, 
per  too,  delivered  free  at  Surbiton  Station.     Apply  by  li 
Mr.  HORRELL,  I,  South  Place.  Finsbury,  EC. 


rpOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIGATING  GREEN- 

"  I  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Bh   ' 

ily  Bug,  and  bums  witho   "  "'- ' '  "-'—^ 

,  free  from  paper  or  rags. 


assistance  of  blow-ing. 


ITEVENSON'S     ABYSSINIAN     MIXTURE, 
'  For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insects  Infesting  Plants. 

TRADE    M.\RK.  Surpasses  all  other  remedies  for— 


WhilcScale.Thrips, 


PRICE'S   PATENT 
Eattersea,  London,  S.W. 


PHILLIPS 


'  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 


Jniled  Kingdom.  „  .  ,  , 

Dach  Box  contains  lOO  feet.     The  prices  only  apply  t 
SQUARES  20  by  12,  20  by  13,  20  by  14,  20  by  15, : 


Third  qualit; 


lis.  od. 
ik  6d. 


\ill\ 


12  by    9  13  by    9  ,  '4  by    1  )     '■    f 

■3  by  to  I  14  by  to  ,  i;  by  lo  [•  13    6 

19  by  12  I  16  by  12  I  17  1 

20  by  13  18  by  13 


SMALL   SHEET  SQUARES 


Hi  ^ini;i  III  |||}  ■•  2 


.  each,  returnable  ; 


S     IMPROVED     PATENT 

"li'ns'eEd'cHL,  Gt;nuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAlNTSpf  various  coloiirsg         '        '    ' 

■ENT     PLATE.     ROLLE-      

AMENTAL, 


SHEET  and    ROUGH 

„RITISH    PLATE,    P,... 

CROWN,     SHEET,     HORTICULTL 
COLOURED,  and  every  descriptic 
facture,    at    the    lowest    terms.       L 


,  Bishopsgate  Street  1 


every  class  of  Mati 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,''?,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Russia  Mat  Mercliants. 

MESSRS.  G.  D.  MAREND.^Z  AND  FISHER, 
importers  of  ARCHANGEL  and  St.  PETERSBURG  MATS, 
dealers  in  TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS," 
TARRED  and  other  TWINES,  LINES,  &c. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, lotw. ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  8or.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  501., 
and  55J.  :  packing  Mats,  20J.,  301.,  and  35s.  per  too ;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  s.  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


HESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING.- 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5d.  per  yard,  advancing  }id. 
S4-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d.,  iHd    4d    Md  and  Md. 
72    ..  „  „       4)ii.,5«ii.,6<i.,6)^i.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


/"IHAPMAN'S    "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

\J  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR, preserves  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind,. 
Rain,  and  Frost ;  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
or  Cloche,  and  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 

They  are  made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  foP 
protecting  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  exhibition,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from  One 
Guinea.    The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any  size. 

Estimates  given  to  Nurserymen,  Market  "^^    ' 
quantities,     when  not  in  use,  they  pack  i 

without  liability  to  breakage.     To  be  obtaini 

W.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Patentee,  Bristol  Road.  GlouD 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  wide  and  is.  M.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards     ' ' 


iorf.  per  yard. 

■yards  wide 31.  lod.  per  yard. 

CANVAS,  7ainches  wide,  70  yards  long,  sJ^rf.  toS'^d.  p.  yard. 
.N  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  73  inches  wide,  6Ud.  and 


Three  yards  w 

SCRl' 

HESS____     _. 
S'y.-  P5.0'."i 


HESSIAN  < 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo^"  3,  Cannon 
—  —  '"'ty,  E.C.  J  and  of  alt  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Countr- 
NOTICE.— Removed  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lan«. 


'  GARDEN  BOXES, 


[Pric. 


MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  not  liabl 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  vegetatii 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  take  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN        BINS,       CONSERVATORY     SHELVES,     CISTERNS, 

CATTLE   and   PIG   TROUGHS.  CUCUMBER  and  MELOI* 

FRAMES,  Src. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


OTTAM'S    PATENT    PORTABLE     UNITED 


Vermin,  Ha>  Kick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over  gorging  Cleanly,  durable,  and  1 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron      Pnce  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  s 


iu«'s?c'uredby'patent. 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


KITCHEN    GAR- 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Sec. 
[urable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  ■ 

F  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  U\ 
riars.  S.E. :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.  w. ;  Kingsland  Koad,  1 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES("  PLAN' 
---  ■    PROPAGATING -'  '    '"   ■-''^-"'••" 


sland  Road,  E. 

"1,"  PLANT 

f'o.X  LEY'S 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    froni  3s.   per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  witll 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of  great 
durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 


IILVER  SAND,    fiiie 


coarse  gram 


IS  desired, 

...  v.va.==  ,/<.  H=.  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per 'Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  c'art  within  three  miles  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
X^harf,  25.  per  Ton  extra.    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.-Addresses  see  above 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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New  English  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Cllmliliig), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

TT/"M.     KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,     Hailslmm,     tl 


ibcry.,  1871. 

Coloured  Drawing,  post  free,  for  12  st; 
Descriplive  Priced  CATALOGUES  free  on 


Notice. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
•  of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  CONIFERS, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
RHODODENDRONS,    AZALEAS    (Indian),    CAMELLIAS,    &c., 

moderate,  combined   with  quality.      An   inspection   of   the   growing 

The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamsted.  Herts. 


New  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  other  Roses. 

JOHN   WATERER  AND   SONS   are  offering  strong 

Ma£eCHAl''°'&IEl"'  CLIM'BIN"'"''DEVbNlE°NsTs"'^ BELLE 
LYONNAISE,  Chamois,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Lc  Mont  Blanc,  Madame 
Ducher.  Madame  Levet,  Tour  Bertrand,  Lamarque  a  fleurs  Jaunes, 
Reve  d'Or,  Isabella  Sprunt. 


,  Eagshot,  Surrey. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.     They  may  be  had  in 

WM.' WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  UckBeld, 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES    HOLDER'S   unrivalled    COLLECTION   of 
FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
in  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 

HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    24   varieties,  seed   or 


Geraniums  to  Offer. 

CHOICE    GOLD  and  SILVER   TRICOLI 
i3  new  and  distinct   sorts,   including    PRINCE    of    W 
(Carter's)  anil  LASS  O'  GOWRIE,  for  30!. 

12  NEW  and  CHOICE  GOLD  and  BRONZE  for  its 
12  NEW  DOUBLES  for  6s. 

12  NEW  ZONALS  of  1871  for  i2t.      All  package  free. 

A  List  of  Names  of  each  Collection  sent  on  application  tc 

WM.POTTEN,  Seedsman  and  Florist.Sissinghurst.Staplehursl 


E 


H.  KRELAGE 


\LLARIA  CLUMP.-^ 


k"sILb'eSad'a'n'd'so''n,'1  'liTrp  Lane?  Grcaf  TSwir'stJcel, 
JEAN    VERSCHAFKELT,  134,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent, 


JOHN    -WATERER    AND    SONS,    Bagshot,    Surrey, 
are  the  EXHIBITORS  of  RHODODENDRONS  at  the  ROYAI 
BOTANIC  GARDENS,  Regent's  Park.     Their  Descriptive  CATA 


LOGUE  of  these  Plani 
by  letter,  addressed  to  lit 
_,<»", The  Catalog...  1 
Rhododendrons. 


f  ready,  and  may  be  had  o 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

SWEET-SCENTED  RHODODENDKONSandAZALEAS.raiscd  by 

ISAAC  DA^VIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificates 
of  Merit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
A  descriptive  priced  LIS  T  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to 
ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman.  Ormskirk. 


H 

PLANTS    in 
SlFyTjll' 


Chrysanthemums,  both  New  and  Old. 


irysa 

NNELL    begs    to    inform    his    friends 

that  he  has  now  the  finest  lot  of  i 
erhaps  ever  seen,  consisting  of  300  of 
es,  and  about  three  doien  of  each  kind  i 
■      -veiy  kinc-  '       ' 


For  price  of  Plants,  Rooted  Ci 
FLORAL    GUIDE,   which  also 


perfectly  true.    Thcv- 


Chrysanthemums. 

DAM   FORSYTH   begs  to   offer  several  thousand, 

large  flowering  and  POMPONS,  in  48's,  well  set  with  flower- 

*  •-'-''-        -"^      ""^servatory  or  outdoor  decoration:  6j.  and 


ADAM   F( 
large  flow 


A.  F.'s  general  Collection,  whic 


EMBER    and 


Llliums. 
OTEPHEN    BROWN   offers  the  following 


Auratum  Beau 


Choici 


Also  superb  new  varieties  of  i8;o.     See  CATALOGUE. 

The  BULB  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  Cultural,  and  Descrij 

1  Plant  Establishment, ^Veston-super-Mare. 


Orchids. 

TAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nun 

especially  of  the  best  winter  flowering  kinds,  hav 
and  the  plants  being  all  in  excellent  condition,  we 


Fairfield, 


the  purchaser  pays  less  than  the  catalogue  prices,  and  is  no  loser  in 
regard  to  merit  and  variety.    The  plants  we  have  sent  out  in  execution 

Dendrobium  Falconeri,  21s.  to  63!.  each  1  D.  Wardianum,  63!.  to 
1051.  ;  D.  chrysotis,  21s.  to  63s.  ;  D.  McCarthia-,  425.  to  845.  ;  D 
heterocarpum,  5s.  to  aij.  D.  moniliforme  lor  6d  to  2ri  -  D  trans 
parens,  5!,  to  2is. ;  D.  Devonianum,  74.  bd\  to  2i!.':  D.  nobile.  51  to 
los..  ;  Odontoglossum  grande,  ,s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.;  O.  Insleayi,  7s.  Si.  to 
IM.  &.;  O.  citrosmum.  7s.  6d.  to  lor.  6d.  ;  O.  (uteopurpurcum  25s  • 
?,',^  ^fef.^A''^^'.?-  '^'""''™  (Bluntii),  ,„.  ,„  63/;  6   Pescatorei 

s-.iLn'^  fei^'s"'  '^.  r,.^:  3S.  v^erdti.'ri4°?nSa'%'°='I^ 
Ti^,\.  ?.?['&'ta';i!;;;!;,rsrc'.'-;vtfni'"  %'^  ■■  E^^^^if: 

^S^v^esm^v.^l^.r-  c''li-eKch'r''d''w''t„''"'  '^-   "■  ''^''' 
Kramcri,  2IJ. ;  u.  Lanceanum,  fine  variclv.  iw.  •      .,      . 


R^ 


:ATAL<>r,UE, 


me     Select     Descri 


__ 'x:^i^ 

and  Decorative  Purposes,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vine 

&c.,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applii 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.\ 


Seedsman  and  Florist,  Cotham,  Bristol. 


'Of 


FLOWER    ROOTS 


Decoration  of  the  Drawing-room  £ 

12  HYACINTHS,  choice  n 

36  NARcVsSUS-pSetfcu's 
6  „  Double 

6  „  Paper  W 


24  TULIPS, 

II  SPaInISH  iris,  extra  choice,  mixed 
so  CROCUS—Elue 
50  „  Striped 

11  ',',  Large  Yellow 

■  2  GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS 

4  CROWN  I.MPERIALS 

6  LEUCOJUM  /ESTIVUM 


25s.,  packing 
:,  121.  M. 


ANEMONES 
PERNEL  JONQUILS 
and  carriage  free.     Half  the 


1  and  238,  High  Holborn 


H 


OWCROF1 


ft'heAn 


D  -WATKINS,    Seedsmen 

"'cATAYoGUEyconarningcSLTal 


cpOYDou  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

•  A  RCHd.    HENDERSON 

Jr\-  be^'s    to    announce    that    he    has 
•  UTCH    ^and'^^*^other"^'l'uLBOUS 


WHEELERS'    BROCKWORTH     PARK     PEAR. 

'  The    handsomest    and    most    valuable 


J     C.    WHEELER  AND   SON 

offer  fine   young    PYRAMIDS    ol 

•MUAUfM  ''■'  "'^''""'  ''^''^' "'  "■ ""'  "''• 

•^^  ^'^"^'1'  and  a  few  DWARF-TRAINED  TREES, 

at  151.  each.  It  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Hortrcultural  Society,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870,  and  was  e:(hibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  on  October  4, 1871,  when  it  was  again 
greatly  admired.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  fine  flavoured,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  choicest  and  best  dessert 
Pears.  It  may  fairly  be  described  (when  grown  against  a  wall,  with 
a  good  aspect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  dessert 
Pears  ever  introduced. .  It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  Si  Son  have  already  received  orders  for  it  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  from  Germany  (for  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Berlin);  from  France;  and  from 
the  United  States.     Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  received, 


DISPOSE  OF,  at  51 
"  Destined  and  woi 


Cerasus  Watereril,  New  Double  Japanese  Cherry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MR.  FORTUNE, 

JOHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  just  now  sending 
out  the  above  new  plant.     The  colour  is  while,  edged  with  pmk. 


&aSUTTONS'# 

FRESH   IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 

CARRIAGE     FREE. 


Suttons'  Superb  Hyacinths. 

BUTTONS'  MIXED  HYACINTHS 

For  Beds  or  Open  Borders. 

23.  6d.  to  4s.  per  doz.,  18s.  to  30s.  per  loo. 

For  further   particuLirs,    see  SUTTONS'  AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE  for  1871,  price  js..  gratis  to  customers. 


THE   FORWARDEST  PEA  KNOWN   IS 


SUTTONS'    RINGLEADER, 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

November  is  an  excellent  month  for  sowing. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
gUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

READING. 


November  iS,   187 1.] 


The    Gardeners'   Chronicle   and    Agricultural    Gazette. 
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including  prices  of  Hardy  ] 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISI 


Fern  and  Alpine  Catalogues. 


pages,  with  descripi 


lACEOUS   and   ALPINE   PLANT 


M 


Phalsenopsis  grandiflora. 


R.    WILLIAM    BULL    is    glad  to    inform   those 

Orchid  Friends  who  from  time  to  time  have  seen  ihe  Phal^- 
arrive  at  his  Establishment  by  thousands  in  a  dead  stale,  and 
lave  sympathised  with  him  in  his  great  losses  of  these  plants, 

sorting  PHAL.^NOPSIS^GRANDTpLORA'in*^  th|  ^m'^sTpcx- 

"  ■   magnificent  Orchid,   in   beautiful  plants. 


3  CO.. 


N 


Notewortliy  Horticulturists  and 

OTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
in"  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
[CIJLTURAL     GAZETTE."      The    folloivins    have    already 

Wtlson  'saundees,'  F.  R  S.  HamburEh  '  ' 

V  M.J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

Decaisne  I      E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Ja-mes  McNab.  of  Edinbureh. 

kOBERT  HOCG,  LL.D. 


Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin 


Published   by   WIL 


RICHARDS, 


Wclli, 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  iS,  1871. 

SO  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the 
search  for  and  study  of  variegated  plants, 
that  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  now 
pretty  well  understand  the  phenomena  and  causes 
of  Variegation.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  are 
still  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  large  subject,  and 
new  cases  are  every  now  and  then  observed 
which  show  us  that  no  one  explanation  will 
answer  for  all  the  kinds  of  variegation,  and  that 
in  all  probability  more  than  one  principle  is  con- 
cerned in  producing  them.  There  are  in  the 
first  place  some  plants  whose  normal  condition 
is  to  be  variegated,  and  in  which  the  absence  of 
variegation  would  be  a  deviation  from  their 
natural  state,  as,  for  example,  such  plants  as 
Bertolonia  margaritifera,  where  the  leaf  is 
sprinkled  with  well-defined  pure  white  spots. 
There  are  others  where,  although  the  variegation 
is  due  to  a  natural  sport,  it  is  constant,  as  in  the 
Golden  Yew  and  Holly  ;  others  where,  although 
generally  present,  it  varies  in  quantity  in  every 
different  plant,  as  in  the  Aucubas  and  Crotons. 
In  others,  again,  it  is  manifestly  a  symptom  of 
weakness  of  constitution,  disappearing  when  the 
plant  by  treatment  becomes  strong  and  healthy. 
There  is  yet  another  kind  where,  like  Bob 
Acres'  valour,  the  variegation  comes  and  goes, 
and  as  with  him,  so  with  us,  the  advice  of  no 
horticultural  Sir  LuciUS  can  enable  us  to  hold  it 
fast  when  we  have  it.  We  had  the  opportunity 
lately  of  seeing  two  remarkable  instances  of  this, 
both  producing  a  nearly  absolutely  white  varie- 
gation, which  in  both  is  temporary  and  periodi- 
cal, but  each  diftering  from  the  other  so  essen- 
tially in  their  particulars  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  refer  them  to  the  same  cause  ;  at  all  events,  if 
due  to  the  same  physiological  principle,  there 
must  be  some  important  difference  in  the  exciting 
cause  which  sets  it  in  operation,  or  in  the  consti 
tution  of  the  different  trees  in  which  it  appears. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  an  Abies  Douglasii. 
which  we  saw  at  Castle  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  It  was  almost  white 
from  head  to  foot.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
son  we  were  told  it  was  absolutely  so  ;  so  much 
so  that  at  a  distance  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  white  sheet,  or  a  white  Hawthorn  in 
luxuriant  bloom,  Wr.  Fowler,  the  gardener 
at  Castle  Kennedy  (whom,  by  the  way,  we 
cannot  mention  without  paying  a  passing 
tribute  of  admiration   to  the  rare  ability  he  has 


displayed  in  all  matters  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  with  much  outside  of  it),  informed 
us  that  he  picked  it  out  from  a  group  of  seed- 
lings some  years  since  ;  it  is  now  a  well-grown 
plant,  about  8  feet  high,  and  constantly  exhibits 
the  same  phenomena,  as  do  also  a  number  of 
other  plants  raised  from  it  by  grafts  or  cuttings. 
When  it  first  puts  out  its  leaves  they  are  perfectly 
white,  and  they  continue  so  until  the  end  of 
August,  by  which  time  a  shade  of  green  begins 
to  spread  over  them  ;  it  first  appears  at  the  base 
of  the  older  leaves,  gradually  creeps  up  towards 
the  tip,  doing  the  same  successively  with  all  the 
leaves  until  by  the  end  of  September  the  varie- 
gation is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  gone.  In  this 
case  there  is  obviously  at  first  a  want  of  chlo- 
rophyll in  the  leaves,  which  is  gradually  supplied 
as  the  plant  is  strengthened  by  the  summer's 
growth  ;  there  is,  however,  nothing  the   matter 

'th  the  tree  itself — it  is  strong  and  healthy  as 
any  Douglas  Fir  around  it,  and  so  are  the  young 
plants  raised  from  it.  It  is  not  as  if  the  tree  was 
originally  weak,  and  on  acquiring  strength  threw 
off  the  pallor  of  ill  heahh  ;  the  same  thing  is 
repeated  year  after  year  with  the  unvarying 
regularity  of  a  normal  action  inherent  in  the 
plant. 

The  other  case  to  which  we  refer  was  very 
much  the  converse  of  this.  It  occurs  in  an  Oak 
of  about  20  feet  high,  growing  in  the  policy  of 
Munches,  or  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wellwood  Maxwell,  the 
member  for  the  stewartry — a  place  which,  besides 
the  most  lovely  scenery,  contains  many  things 
most  interesting  to  an  arboriculturist,  some  of 
which  we  may  at  some  other  time  take  occasion 
to  notice.  This  tree  shows  nothing  peculiar 
until  the  end  of  August,  when,  in  many  places,  it 
throws  out  young  shoots  of  the  purest  white. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  has  the  beauty  of  the 
white  Douglas  Fir  at  Castle  Kennedy,  the  white 
only  appearing  here  and  there,  giving  the  tree  a 
speckled  or  piebald  appearance,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  their  respective  beauty  ;  it  is  why 
does  the  one  show  its  periodical  variegation  or 
pallescence  in  the  spring,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn  ?  For  ourselves,  we  take  no  shame  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
instruction  from  any  of  those  who  do. 


The  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is,  we  hear,  to  be 
held  next  year  in  Birmingham.  The  Lower 
Grounds  at  Aston  have,  on  due  consideration, 
been  selected  by  the  Council  as  the  site  of  the 
exhibition,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
grounds  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  our  columns,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  locality 
has  been  well  chosen,  Birmingham  is  a  most 
important  centre,  from  a  horticultural  as  well  as 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  judicious  arrangements 
are  made,  and  properly  carried  out,  the  result  will 
be  a  satisfactory  one.  Our  local  contemporary, 
the  Midland  Counties  Herald,  states  that — 

"Already  many  influential  residents  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  become 
members  of  the  local  committee  which  will  be  formed  ; 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  and  may  be 
willing  to  join  this  committee,  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
names  forthwith  to  the  secretary  pro  tern-,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Forrest,  Cherry  Street.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  local  committee  should  consist  of  gentlemen 
representing  not  only  the  town  of  Birmingham,  but 
Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  this  will  be  the  case.  In  fact,  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  our  N.itional  Horticultural  Society  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  visit  to  the  Midland  Counties.  So  soon 
as  the  preliminaries  are  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state, 
public  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
the  committee  and  officers,  and  arranging  for  the  creation 
of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  offering  extra  prizes,  &c.  At 
Manchester,  Oxford,  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere,  these 
country  shows,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  horticultural 
pursuits  in  those  localities.  Last  year  the  show  at  Not- 
tingham was  the  most  interesting  yet  held  by  the  Society, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  one  to  be  held  at  Birming- 
ham should  not  be  equally  satisfactory." 

We  understand  that  a  most  influential  com- 
mittee has,  in  fact,  already  been  got  together  ; 
and  we  now  merely  add  to  this  announce- 
ment, that  we  trust  neither  the  Council  of  the 
Society  nor  the  Local  Committee  will  omit 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  secure 
the  complete  sociality  of  this  meeting — a 
point  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  left  to 
mere  chance,  and  hence  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily attained  to.  The  programme  should 
include,  besides  the  show  proper,  a  well-ordered 
congress  meeting,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  a  gardeners'   dinner    without    the    cold 


shoulder,  and  an  assembly  room  where  all  lovers 
of  horticulture,  who  may  be  attracted  to  the 
show,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  their 
horticultural  friends.  So  far  as  we  can  help  to 
forward  any  of  these  arrangements  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so,  in  the  general  interests  of  hor- 
ticulture and  horticulturists. 


The  following  quotation  from  that  useful  little 

volume,  "How  Crops  Grow"  (Macmillan),  may 
serve  to  some  extent  as  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  made 
by  one  of  our  correspondents  as  to  the  proper  Depth 
at  which  to  Sow  Seeds  :— 

' '  While  it  is  the  almost  universal  result  of  experience 
in  temperate  regions  that  agricultural  seeds  germinate  most 
surely  when  sown  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  1—3  inches, 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  widely  differenf 
practice  is  admissible,  or  even  essential.  In  the  light  and 
porous  soil  of  the  gardens  of  New  Haven  [U.S.],  Peas 
may  be  sown  6— S  inches  deep  without  detriment,  and 
are  thereby  better  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
domestic  pigeon.  The  Moqui  Indians,  dweUing  upon  the 
table  lands  of  the  higher  Colorado,  deposit  the  seeds  of 
Maize  12  or  14  inches  below  the  surface.  Thus  sown,  the 
plant  thrives,  while,  if  treated  according  to  the  plan  usual 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  it  might  never  appear 
above  ground.     The  reasons  for  such  a  procedure  are  the 

"The  country  is  without  rain  and  almost  without  dew. 
In  summer  the  sandy  soil  is  continuously  parched  by  the 
sun  at  a  temperature  often  exceeding  ioo°  in  the  shade.  It 
is  only  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  that  the  seed  finds 
the  moisture  needful  for  its  growth,  moisture  furnished  by 
the  melting  of  the  winter's  snow. 

"  R.  Hoffmann,  experimenting  in  a  light  loamy  sand 
upon  24  kinds  of  agricultural  and  market  garden  seeds, 
found  that  all  perished  when  buried  12  inches.  When 
planted  10  inches  deep.  Peas,  Vetches,  Beans,  and  Maize 
alone  came  up  ;  at  8  inches  there  appeared,  beside  the 
above.  Wheat,  Millet,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Colza ;  at 
6  inches  those  already  mentioned,  together  with  winter 
Colza,  Buckwheat,  and  Sugar-Beets  ;  at  4  inches  in  depth 
the  above  and  Mustard,  white  Clover,  Flax,  Horse- 
radish, Hemp,  and  Turnips  ;  finally,  at  3  inches  Lucerne 
also  appeared.  Hoffmann  states  that  the  deep  planted 
seeds  generally  sprouted  most  quickly,  and  all  early  differ- 
ences in  development  disappeared  before  the  plant 
blossomed.  On  the  other  hand,  Grouven,  in  trials  with 
Sugar-Beet  seed,  made  most  probably  in  a  well  manured 
and  rather  heavy  soil,  found  that  sowing  at  a  depth  of 
J— ij  inch  gave  the  earliest  and  strongest  plants  ;  seeds 
deposited  at  a  depth  of  2\  inches  required  five  days  longer 
to  come  up  than  those  pUinted  at  %  in;h.  It  w.is  further 
shown  that  seeds  sown  shallow  in  a  fine  wet  clay  required 
four  to  five  days  longer  to  come  up  than  those  placed  at 

the  same  aeptn  In  llic  ordinary  soil." 

We   reprint   the   following    passage   from  the 

recently  delivered  address  of  Mr.  Hutchison  to 
the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  annual  meeting  (see  p.  1457).  Though  we 
quite  believe  in  the  periodicity  of  the  sap-flow  in 
trees,  even  in  winter,  we  demur  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  directly  regulated  by  lunar  influence. 
In  any  case  the  subject  is  one  for  inquiry,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  : — 

"  Having  observed  in  pruning  trees  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months  that  at  one  time  the  surface  of 
the  wounds  made  upon  the  tree  limbs  seemed  fresher  and 
more  moist  than  at  others,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
varied  during  winter  from  time  to  time,  there  being  appa- 
rently frequently  less  exudation  of  sap,  or  bleeding,  the 
one  week  than  there  had  been  during  the  previous  one, 
or  even  during  the  previous  month,  I  am  led  to  advance 
the  theory  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  circulation  of 
sap  in  trees,  both  coniferous  and  hard  wood,  and  perhaps 
in  vegetation  generally,  during  those  months  when  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  Nature  as  dormant,  and  her 
ordinary  functions  as  suspended,  and  that  this  periodicity 
is  caused  and  regulated  by  lunar  influence.  For 
example.  I  observed  that  for  about  four  or  five  days  from 
the  third  day  after  new  moon  the  action  of  the  sap  seems 
to  be  disturbed,  and  the  circulation  more  free  and 
abundant  than  it  is  during  the  other  parts  of  the  month. 
If  this  be  so,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  it 
is,  pruning  operations  performed  during  these  few  days, 
when  the  wood  is  greener,  can  be  not  only  better  done 
than  when  it  is  drier  and  less  quickened,  and  is  not  only 
more  easily  performed,  but  more  good  work  can  be  done 
in  less  time,  and  with  equal  safety  to  the  tree." 

Curtis   gives   a   remarkable   instance   of  the 

rapidity  of  the  Growth  of  the  Common  Corn 
Thistle  (Carduus  arvensis).  He  planted  a  portion  of 
a  root,  about  2  inches  in  length,  in  his  garden  in  April, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  until  the  following  November. 
It  was  then  dug  up,  and  found  to  weigh  4  lb.,  and 
had  thrown  out  several  underground  shoots,  one  of 
which  was  8  feet  long,  as  well  as  leafy  shoots  5  feet 
high.  Although  to  all  appearance  eradicated,  frag- 
ments of  the  root-stock  were  left  in  the  ground,  as  was 
shown  by  the  appearance  in  the  following  spring  of 
from  40  to  60  young  plants. 

On  the  authority  of  the  "Revue  Horticole" 

we  call  attention  to  a  Dwarf  Peach,  which  its  raiser, 
M.  Aubinel,  of  Grenade  (Haute  Garonne),  Fraiice, 
says  is  reproduced  with  certainty  from  seed.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  bush,  requiring  no  training.  The  fruit 
is  a  free-stone  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  melting  and 
sugary,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  parent  plant 
is  eight  years  old,  and  is  between  3  and  4  feet  in 
height,  with  a  circumference  of  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  so  that  it  may  be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the 
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kitchen  garden  like  a  GoosebeiTy  bush  (in  France). 
M.  Carriere  has  named  this  Peach  the  Dwarf 
Aubinel  Peach. 

Many  of  the  statements  which  are  demonstrated 

in  the  progi-ess  of  science  to  be  erroneous  have,  as  a 
foundation,  a  substratum  of  fact.  The  popular  notion 
that  the  Sunflower  follows  the  Sun  in  its  course 
has  been  often  combated  and  contradicted,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  one  species  at  least  of 
the  genus  Helianthus  has  this  peculiarity.  He  says  : — 
"  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  Sunflower  always  turns 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun,  but  in  reality,  so  numerous 
are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  our  garden  Sunflowers 
and  in  our  common  [American]  wild  species  of  the 
East,  that  few  observing  people  regard  it,  doubtless,  as 
otherwise  than  an  idle  whim.  With  many  of  the 
prairie  Sunflowers,  however,  the  facts  are  different ; 
especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  H.  rigidus.  Morning 
after  morning,  at  flowering  time,  the  heads  of  this 
species  may  be  seen  bending  gently  towards  the  east  ; 
they  are  erect  at  mid-day,  and  at  evening  gracefully 
droop  towards  the  west.  This  continues  day  after  day 
for  weeks,  with  surprising  regularity  and  uniformity  ; 
later,  however,  the  stems  grow  rigid,  and  remain  nearly 
vertical.  In  this  case  at  least  the  popular  notion 
referred  to  above  seems  well  founded." 

■ •  We  are  gl.id  to  learn  that  a  new  part  of  the 

Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe's  Flora  of  Madeira  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  It  will  contain  the  orders 
Ericaceffi  to  Labiatse. 

The  Tussock  Sedge  of  American  Bogs  is 

Carex  stricia,  which  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  C.  paniculata  in  England.  Dr.  Darlington  says 
that  it  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  troublesome 
of  all  the  species.  It  is  true  that  a  pedestrian,  in  cross- 
ing neglected  boggy  meadows,  finds  its  dense  tufts 
quite  a  convenience  to  step  on  ;  but  this  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  annoyance  which  it  causes  in  culti- 
vated land.  The  tussocks  formed  by  the  matted 
fibrous  roots  of  this  species  of  Carex  are  often  very 
large  and  very  durable.  "  I  once  hauled  a  quantity  of 
them  into  the  barnyard,  with  a  hope  that  they  might 
decompose  and  make  manure  ;  but  they  eflectually 
resisted  decomposition,  and  were  tossed  about  the  yard 
for  years,  as  large  and  almost  as  indestructible  as  so 
many  hatter's  blocks.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of 
them  is  to  collect  them,  when  cut  out  and  dried,  into 
a  heap,  and  bum  them  ;  taking  care,  afterwards,  by 
a])propviate  draining,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
others." 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lame,  gr.  to  G. 

T.  Davie,  Esq.,  Colston  Basset,  Bingham,  Notts, 
two  examples  of  Abutilon  Thomfsoni,  one  from  a 
shaded  west  aspect,  and  the  other  from  a  drier  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  south-west.  In  both  cases  the 
shoots  are  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  beautifully  marked 
and  deep  in  colour,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
now  stood  8°  of  frost.  "  The  object  I  have  in  sending 
them,"  WTites  our  correspondent,  **is  to  show  the 
suitability  of  the  plant  as  a  decorative  subject  for  shady 
nooks  amongst  evergreens,  as  well  as  for  the  flower 
garden."'  Mr.  Lamb  further  states  that  his  plants 
''were  equally  as  effective  at  Christmas  last  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  though  of  course  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  extremely  severe  weather  subsequently 
experienced." 

For  the  Meetings  of  the   Society  for  the 

Encouragement  of  Arts  previous  to  Christmas,  the 
follovring  among  other  arrangements  have  been 
made  : — 

November  29. — "On  Tramways  and  their  Structure, 
Vehicles,  Haulage,  and  Uses."  By  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  Esq. 

December  6.—"  On  Sewage  as  a  Fertiliser  of  Land, 
and  Land  as  a  Purifier  of  Sewage."  By  J.  Bailey 
Denton,  Esq. 

December  r3.—"  Observations  on  the  Esparto  Plant." 
By  Robert  Johnston,  Esq. 

December  20.— "  On  the  Study  of  Economic  Botany, 
and  its  Claims  Educationally  and  Commercially  Con- 
sidered." By  James  Collins,  Esq. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures   of  the  Air 

for  the  week  ending  November  II  at  the  stations  in 
England  ranged  from  55°.4  at  Portsmouth  to  47°.  5  at 
Norwich,  the  mean  being  49°.S,'being  1°.7  above  the 
mean  of  the  stations  in  Scotland,  where  the  extremes 
were  50°  (at  Glasgow  and  Perth),  and  45°.  5  (at 
Greenock).  The  Minimum  Temperatures  at  the 
English  stations  ranged  from  35°  at  Liverpool  to  24''.2 
at  Eccle*.  the  mean  being  2g°.$.  being  2°.S  above  that 
of  tliL- ^tnti.ms  in  Scotland.  Mean  Temperatures. 
—  riic  hii^lie^t  mean  temperatures  recorded  at  the 
s  ations  in  England  were  41^.2  at  Liverpool,  and 
40°.9at  r..il-,m(juih,  and  in  Scotland  39°. 8  at  Perth. 
The  mean  v.nlue  for  the  several  stations  in  England 
was  39°.  5,  and  for  that  in  Scotland  39°.  3.  Rain- 
fall.— Rain  fell  at  every  station  except  Portsmouth, 
the  greatest  fjuantity  registered  in  England  being 
0.43  inch  at  Ecclcs,  and  in  Scotland  at  Aberdeen 
1. 16  inch,  the  mean  fall  being  0.22  inch  to  0.46  inch 
for  the  several  stations  of  each  country. 

A  case  of  some  importance  to  owners  of  Land 

abutting  on  to  a  Public  Way  h.-is  lately  been  argued. 
The  defendant  in  tlie  cause  had  lately  opened  a  gati 


from  his  land  into  the  lane,  and  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  complained  of  this  as  an  unlawful 
encroachment.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  last  Surrey 
Assizes  before  Baron  Bramwell,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the  lane, 
and  that  the  lane  was  a  public  highway.  On  this  the 
learned  Baron  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
holding  that  any  one  whose  land  abuts  on  a  highway 
has  a  right  to  open  gates  or  doors  into  it  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C,  moved,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff', to  set  aside  this  verdict,  arguing  at  some  length 
that  the  public  were  limited  in  their  right  to  use  the 
lane,  and  could  only  go  up  and  down  from  end  to  end, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  no  greater  right  than  any 
one  else.  The  Court,  however,  were  from  the  first 
quite  clear  that  this  view  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
that  it  involved  a  downright  absurdity.  Suppose,  said 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  I  dropped  in  the  lane  from 
a  balloon,  or  took  my  horse  over  it  in  hunting,  should 
I  be  a  trespasser  ?  It  was  manifest,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
admitted,  that  this  would  be  so  according  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  plaintiff;  and  surely,  said  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  this  would  be  contrary  to  common  sense. 
Is  a  gentleman  a  trespasser  who  jumps  over  his  park 
wall  into  the  road  ?  There  was  no  trace  here  of  any 
limitation  of  the  ordinary  right  of  the  public  on  a  high- 
way, and  that  was  to  go  over  it  in  any  direction,  and 
to  open  gates  into  it  at  pleasure.  This  was  too  clear 
to  be  disputed.  The  rest  of  the  Court  concurred,  and 
the  application  was  refused. 

A  new  and  somewhat  Novel  Milestone,— 

a  reminder  to  the  wayfarer,  says  the  Builder — has 
been  recently  erected  on  the  road  between  Shipston 
and  Stratford-on-Avon,  near  the  new  lodge  leading  to 
Eatington  Park.  The  memorial  is  formed  of  a  double 
cube  of  hard  stone,  forming  the  base  of  an  ornamental 
cross,  which  surmounts  the  whole.  The  sides  are 
panelled,  and  on  the  west  and  east  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Shirley  of  Eatington. 
On  the  south  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  6  Miles 
To  Shakespeare's  town,  whose  name 

Is  known  throughout  the  earth  ; 
To  Shipston  4,  whose  lesser  fame 
Boasts  no  such  poet's  birth." 
On  the  northern  face  is  : — 

"  Crux  mea  lux." 
"  After  Darkness,  LIGHT  ; 
From  light  hope  flows, 
And  peace  in  Death. 

In  Christ  a  sure  repose." 

"  Spes,  1871." 
Round  the  base  of  the  cross,  which  rises  angular-wise 
from  the  weatherings  of  the  pedestal,  are  similar 
sentiments  in  Latin.  The  whole  has  been  designed, 
and  the  expense  borne,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley,  of 
Eatington  Park. 

■ We  learn  from  the  English  Mechanic  that  the 

plant  called  Condlirango,  referred  to  at  p.  970,  and 
the  extract  or  decoction  of  which  was  said  to  effect 
such  wonderful  cures  in  cases  of  cancer,  has  been 
analysed  by  Dr.  Antisell,  chemist  to  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  at  Washington.  The  doctor  finds  the  ratio  of 
the  wood  to  the  bark  to  be  as  50. 28  to  49.72.  The 
centesimal  composition  of  the  bark  was  as  follows  : — 
Moisture  expelled  at  212°  Fahr.,  8  ;  ash  matters  or 
mmeral  salts,  12  ;  vegetable  substances.  So.  The  vege- 
table matters  were  separated,  and  found  to  be  composed 
as  follows  :— 

Fatty  matters,  soluble  in  ether  and  partly  in  strong 

alcohol 0.-7 

Yellow  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  2.7 

Gum  and  glucose  from  starch  . .         ..         ..         ..0.5 

"Tannin,    yellow    and    brown    colouring    matters 

(extracted)         12.6 

Cellulose,  lignin,  &c 63.5 


No  crystalline  alkaloid  could  be  detected,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  results,  the  therapeutic  position  of  the 
plant  must  be  among  the  aromatic  bitters.  That  it  is 
a  specific  in  cancer,  requires  proof.  In  this  country 
the  trials  so  far  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
so'called  specifics,  quite  negative. 

The  wood  of  the   Osage  Orange,  or  Bois 

d'Arc  (Madura  aurantiaca),  is  highly  valued  in  Texas 
for  carriage  and  waggon  building.  Changes  of  weather 
do  not  affect  it,  and  wheels  made  of  it  have  been  in 
use  for  10  or  15  years  without  needing  repair,  while 
other  wheels  in  the  same  locality  require  to  have  the 
tires  shrunk  once  a  year.  'Vehicles  built  of  this  wood 
command  higher  prices  by  30  per  cent,  than  those  of 
ordinary  timber.  The  wood  yields  a  beautiful  orange 
dye,  and  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  obtaining  this  from 
the  sawdust,  which  is  at  present  valueless.  It  is  fre- 
quently kept  dwarf,  and  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  for 
which  purpose  its  strong  spines  render  it  very  suitable. 

Professor    Bottger    prepares    Cement    of 

Diverse  Colours  and  great  hardness,  by  mixing 
various  bases  with  soluble  glass.  Soluble  soda  glass 
of  33°  is  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed  with 
fine  chalk,  and  the  colouring  matter  well  incorporated. 
In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours  a  hard  cement  will 
set,  which  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
Bottger  recommends  the  following  colouring  mat- 
ters:—(l)  Well  sifted  sulph.ate  of  antimony  gives  a 
black  ma5s,  which,  after  solidifying,   can  be  polished 


with  agate,  and  then  possesses  a  fine  metallic  lustre  ; 

(2)  fine  iron  dust,  which  gives  a  grey-black  cement  ; 

(3)  zinc  dust,  which  makes  a  grey  mass,  exceedingly 
hard,  which,  on  polishing,  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre  of  zinc,  so  that  broken  or  defective  zinc  castings 
can  be  mended  and  restoredTjy  a  cement  that  might  be 
called  a  cold  zinc  casting  ;  it  adheres  firmly  to  metal, 
stone,  and  wood  ;  (4)  carbonate  of  copper,  which  gives 
a  bright  ^een  cement ;  (5)  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium, 
which  gives  a  dark  green  cement  ;  (6)  Thenard's  blue, 
which  gives  a  blue  cement  ;  {7)  litharge,  which  gives  a 
yellow  ;  (8)  cinnabar,  a  bright  red  ;  and  (9)  carmine, 
a  violet-red  cement.  The  soluble  glass,  with  fine 
chalk  alone,  gives  a  white  cement  of  great  beauty  and 
hardness.  Sulphate  of  antimony  and  iron  dust,  in 
equal  proportions,  stirred  in  with  soluble  glass,  afford 
an  exceedingly  firm,  black  cement  ;  zinc  dust  and 
iron,  in  equal  proportions,  yield  a  hard,  dark  grey 
cement.  As  soluble  glass  can  be  kept  on  hand  in 
liquid  form,  and  the  chalk  and  colouring  matters  are 
permanent  and  cheap,  the  coloured  cements  can  be 
readily  prepared  when  wanted,  and  the  material  can 
be  kept  in  stock,  ready  for  use,  at  little  expense. 
Soluble  glass  is  fast  becoming  a  most  important  article 
of  chemical  production. 

We    hear  that    the  late    Chrysanthemum 

Show  at  Stratford  was  a  very  successful  one,  Mr. 
Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford,  exhibiting  the  best  six  specimen  Pom- 
pons that  have  been  seen  for  several  years.  Next  week 
connoisseurs  will  be  busy,  as  the  flowers  will  be  in  fine 
order  by  that  time,  both  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and  at 
Mr.  A.  Forsyth's,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  both  of  which  collections  will  be  well  worthy  of 
a  visit  of  inspection. 

Many  of  the  Anthemid^e,  such  as  Chrysan- 
themums, Chamomiles,  &c.,  possess  in  the  sexual  parts 
of  the  flower  a  Narcotic  matter  which  has  a  great 
effect  upon  insects,  and  will  even  kill  small  ones.  In 
Pyrethrum  roseum  and  P.  cameum,  just  within  the 
disk,  this  matter  is  found  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  powder  to  advantage,  only  the 
centre  of  the  flower  must  be  used,  which  must  be  cut 
before  the  seed  is  fully  formed.  The  Spaniards,  to 
keep  ofi'  gnats,  burn  the  centres  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Horse  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum)  ;  and 
the  powder  of  the  Mayweed  (Anthemis  Cotula)  has  also 
been  used  for  destroying  insects.  In  some  parts  of 
Belgium  this  plant  is  fastened  by  the  country  people  to 
branches  where  swarms  of  bees  have  settled  (after 
they  have  been  secured),  to  prevent  them  from  leaving 

the  hive.      The    Mohammedans  and   Tartars  have  long 

employed  the  powder  of  the  Pyrethrum  against  all 
insects  indiscriminately.  To  destroy  flies,  gnats,  and 
bugs,  they  bum  it  on  an  iron  plate,  which  they  heat 
slowly,  m  order  to  produce  more  smoke. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Masdevallia  IGNEA,  «.  Sp. 
AJT.  Masdevalliae  coccineae  :  floris  tubo  incurvo ;  sepalo  dorsali 

sepalorum  lateralium  inflexo  :  sepalis  lateralibus  parte  libera 
scmiovatis  acutLs  obliquis :  tepalis  ligulatis  acutis,  supra  basin 
inferiorem  inflexo  hastatis  ;  labcllo  a  basi  subcordato-ligulato 
antice     dilatato     crenulato :     columns    androclinio   serrulate 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribe.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  from  having  seen  it  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  and 
Van  Branteghem's,  the  leaves  are  middle-sized,  mark- 
edly cuneate,  oblong,  with  three  small  teeth  at  the  apex. 
The  flower  is  very  bright  cinnabar-coloured,  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  the  great  peculiarity,  observed 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Van  Branteghem  and  Day, 
that  the  upper  sepal  is  bent  down  between  the  sinus  of 
the  lateral  sepals.  It  is,  although  not  the  most 
prominent,   a  very  worthy  member  of  its  gay  society. 

I  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Van  Branteghem, 
and  Day.  I  have  particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Day  for 
the  following  information  concerning  the  plant : — "  It 
came  from  New  Grenada  in  March,  1870,  and  was  sold 
at  Stevens'.  The  colour  is  now  redder  and  more 
purplish  than  it  was  at  first — it  was  then  of  a  dazzling 
scarlet  with  orange-scarlet  colour,  too  dazzling  to  look 
at  long.  The  leaves  are  7  inches  long,  the  upper  half 
expanded  into  a  blade,  oval  in  shape,  i  %  inch  broad, 
tapering  below  into  a  slender  chanelled  footstalk ;  scape 

II  inches  long."  H.  G.  Rchb.fil. 

Bolbophyllum  nasutum,  «.  sp. 

Pseudobulbis    approximatis_    subpyriformibus,  fasciculis    retusis 

vaginarum  varie  te.\tis  hinc  maculatis  ;  folio  camoso  coriacco 

'■    '     '  voluto  oblongo  lanceolate  acuto  ; 

1,  mento   obtusangulo ;    sepalo  dorsali 

lanceo,  sepalis  lateralibus  (semper?)  refle.xis  majoribus  ;  tepalis 

minimis  ligulatis  obtusis  ;    labelli   trifidi  laciniis  lateralibus  a 

ngulis,   abbreviatis,   lacinia    media  ligutata 


labelli :   column; 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  living  plant 
in  the  celebrated  Saundersian  collection,  in  1867.  The 
older  bulbs  become  quite  turbinate  from  a  very 
circumscribed  refuse  base.  The  flowers  are  a  third 
to  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  those  of  Bolbophyllum 
Lobbii ;  sepals  pallid  sulphur-coloured  ;  lip  purple  at 
the  base,  dark  orange  in  the  anterior  part.  Both  tepals 
and  column  are  whitish,  with  some  little  circumscribed 
purplish  hue.     The  anther  has  a  long  conical  point, 
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whence  the  specific  name  of  nasutum.  The  plant,  a 
very  interesting  thing,  was  obtained  by  W.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Esq.,  at  one  of  the  Stevensian  sales.  H.  G. 
Rchb.  fit. 

Oncidium  ochthodes,  «.  sp. 


sepato  doreali  cuneato  oblongo  obtuse  acuto  :  sepalis  lateralibiis 
ligulatis-acutis  ;  tepalis  subaequalibus  bene  acutis,  supra  basin 
inferiorem  obscure  angulatis  ;  labello  basi  latissime  cordato, 
juxta  columnam  utrinque  bucca  verrucosa. 


infrastigmatic 


decurrentibus,    portione  antica 
callo    depresso    pentadactylo, 
a,  alis  lobatis  falcatis, 
I  prona  ;  rostello  ornithorrhyncho. 

way  of  Oncidium  pyramidale,  mth 
bright  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  painted  with 
brownish  bars  ;  it  would  be  that  species,  if  its  petals, 
columnar  wings,  and  lip  were  not  very  distinct.  What 
appears  to  be  the  true  O.  pyramidale  flowered  with 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.  (N.  1876,  Bowmann),  yet 
the  very  narrow  apex  of  the  lip  made  it  desirable  to 
see  the  flowers  once  more,  to  judge  whether  that 
feature  was  a  consequence  of  first  flowering  or  a  really 
distinct  mark.  The  Oncidium  ochthodes  comes  from 
Ecuador,  and  was  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  William  Bull, 
Chelsea.  H.  G.  RM.Jil. 

Pleurothallis  polyliria,  Eitdr.,  Rchb.f. 
(Macrophylla:  racemosae.)     Vaginis   in  caule  secundario  fissis 


duobusadsex  folii  laminam  a:quantibus  seu  superantibus,  usque 
supra  quartam  infirmam  subsecundifloris ;  bracteis  vaginatis 
ovaria  pediceUata  subaequantibus  :  sepalis  im  basi  et  lateralibus 
ad    medium    coalitis    oblongis    obtusis    acutis,    antice    intus 


obtusangula 


androclinio    den- 


A  species  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
shining  broad  leaf,  very  much  like  that  of  the  Hookerian 
cauliflora  (Icones,  i.  50  !),  but  it  has  no  large  sheath  to 
the  inflorescence,  and  the  flowers  are  totally  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  small,  whitish  green,  in  one-sided 
racemes,  which  in  their  totality  are  of  a  gay  appear- 
ance, makmg  one  think  of  small  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
A  beautiful  specimen  at  hand  is  kindly  sent  by 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  who  remarks  that  the 
plant  is  totally  csspitose.  Quite  the  same  plant  with 
narrower  leaves  and  much  more  numerous  inflorescence 
is  at  hand  in  dried  specimens,  gathered  at  Costa  Rica 
by  M.  Endres.  What  an  immense  distance  between 
such  dry  specimens  and  the  beautiful  fresh  plant  ! 
H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  AMATEUR   GARDENER. 

Clearing-up  for  the  Winter. — A  large  class  of  gar- 
deners pay  little  or  no  attention  to  their  gardens  from 
November  till  spring  returns,  and  awakes  in  them 
those  floral  tastes  which,  like  the  productive  powers 
of  Nature,  have  slept  during  the  winter  months.  With 
the  withering  of  their  bedding  plants  all  interest  in 
their  garden  seems  to  cease,  and  the  beds  and  borders 
present  a  sorry  appearance  during  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year.  This  is  slovenly,  and  it  indicates  that 
horticulture  is  not  loved  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  for  the  gay  flowers  which  make  a  dwel- 
ling-house look  more  attractive  to  the  visitor 
or  the  passer-by.  The  genuine  amateur  cannot  act  in 
this  way.  His  love  of  neatness,  if  no  other  motive, 
compels  him  to  *'  clear  up  "  his  garden  for  the  winter 
season.  And  is  there  not  a  great  charm  in  neatness,  in 
a  garden  as  well  as  in  an  apartment  or  in  personal 
appearance  ?  Even  if  there  were  no  growth  or  floral 
development  in  the  winter  months,  the  trim  and  clean 
appearance  of  a  flower-bed  or  a  kitchen  garden  would 
repay  for  the  necessary  labour.  But  a  most  interesting 
series  of  operations  are  going  on  at  that  period,  such 
as  the  pushing  up  of  early  bulbs,  the  flowering  of  the 
saffron  Crocus,  the  Helleborus,  &c.,  and  the  peeping 
out  of  the  flower-buds  of  the  Polyanthus  and  the 
Auricula. 

The  first  thing  in  "clearing  up"  is,  of  course,  the 
removal  of  decaying  leaves  and  stems.  This  is  followed 
by  a  forking  or  digging  over  of  the  soil,  which  must  be 
done  very  carefully  in  a  garden  containing  herbaceous 
plants  and  spring  bulbs.  A  careful  gardener  will 
always  know  where  there  is  anything  of  value  beneath 
the  surface,  and  will  not  cut  through  a  bulb  of  a  Lily  or 

Hyacinth  as  will  be  often  done  by  a  clumsy  per- 


other  trees  planted,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
garden  settled  for  the  spring.  Do  not  be  stingy  in 
purchasing  bulbs  for  this  purpose,  though,  as  we  have 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  November  is  later  than  bulb 
planting  should  be  ordinarily  performed.  Tulips  are, 
perhaps,  an  exception,  but  Hyacinths  and  Crocuses 
we  have  found  to  decay  if  planted  late,  especially  if  a 
hard  frost  should  occur  before  they  are  rooted. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  at  this  time,  an  exception 
being  made  of  the  more  tender  sorts,  which  are  apt  to 
die  down  from  the  wound,  and,  therefore,  the  pruning 
should  be  left  till  the  spring.  In  the  kitchen  garden, 
all  pruning  should  be  finished  in  November,  and  the 
dressing  applied  to  such  trees  as  are  liable  to  be  robbed 
of  their  buds  by  the  birds.  Gooseberries  are  often 
quite  stripped  in  this  way,  as  are  some  sorts  of  Plums 


and  Cherries.  We  use  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and 
cowdung,  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  we  find  it  is 
tenacious  enough  to  cleave  to  the  branches  till  the 
spring,  and  bitter  enough  effectually  to  keep  the  birds 
away.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  in  water  to  the 
consistence  of  paint,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  Our 
Morello  Cherries  used  to  be  almost  barren  till  w^e 
adopted  this  plan,  and  now  they  seldom  fail  to  bear 
well. 

As  to  dressing  the  beds  at  this  season  a  word  must  be 
said.  Roses  will  bear  any  amount  of  manuring,  but  if 
flower-beds  are  composed  of  tolerably  good  soil  they 
require  but  little  replenishing.  Rich  manures  promote 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  which  is  not  what  we  want  with 
most  flowers.  A  skilful  amateur  will  collect  together 
every  portion  of  leaf  and  stem  during  the  year,  and  put 
the  refuse  of  the  garden  in  a  corner  to  rot.  When 
this  is  turned  into  leaf-mould,  nothing  is  better  for  top- 
dressing.  Sprinkle  it  over  the  beds  before  forking  or 
digging,  and  nothing  more  will  be  needed.  If  this  can- 
not be  had,  some  new  mould  from  a  loamy  pasture  vrill 
do  as  well.  H.  B. 


PRUNING  SCISSORS. 
The  illustration  subjoined  (fig.  317)  is  taken  from  a 
"secateur"  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  past  season  by 
M.  Gustave  Couvreux,  of  Nogent  (Haute  Marne), 
France.  Similar  ones,  we  believe,  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holbom.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  great  firmness  and  solidity,  and  as  the  handles 


are  covered  with  wood,  the  instrument  is  much  easier 
to  use  than  the  ordinary  ones.  The  spring  is  of  simple 
construction,  and  can  easily  be  replaced  when  broken, 
but  we  would  advise  the  makers  of  these  instruments 
always  to  provide  extra  springs  in  case  of  accidents. 
We  have  used  the  implement  in  pruning  shrubs,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  its  performance,  the  fatigue  to 
the  hand  being  much   less   than   with   the   ordinary 


MY   EXPERIENCE    WITH   POTATOS. 

Addison  wrote  an  article  in  the  Spectator,  headed 
"Cacoethes  scribendi,"  or  the  itch  of  writing  ;  in  the 
same  article  he  says  "  there  is  no  bore  so  great  as  your 
periodical  scribbler."  Perhaps  the  "button-hole 
bore "  approximates  ;  I  mean  the  man  who  catches 
hold  of  your  button-hole,  and  looking  seriously  in 
your  face  proves  by  a  lengthy  argiiment  that  six  and 
four  make  10,  and  that  as  long  as  time  lasts  seven  will 
always  be  more  than  six.  I  do  not  think,  seeing  how 
interesting  the  Potato  malady  is  and  how  essential  a 
vegetable  it  is  to  the  comfort  of  every  family,  that  any 
one  writing  on  the  subject  can  be  reprobated  as  a 
"  periodical  scribbler,"  or  "  button-hole  bore  !  " 

I  will  begin  with  what  may  prove  a  valuable 
suggestion.  Some  years  ago,  soon  after  I  became 
Rector  of  Rushton,  a  place  of  nightsoil  was  cleaned 
out.  It  was  at  least  6  or  7  feet  deep  in  nightsoil. 
The  old  man  who  cleaned  out  the  pit,  and  had  lived 
at  the  rectory  20  years  or  more,  brought  me  some 
nice  fresh-looking  Potatos,  Salmon  Kidneys,  and 
said  ' '  These  Potatos  were  taken  from  the  lowest 
'spit.'  They  must  have  been  there  twenty  years, 
for  I  remember  the  time  when  it  was  last  cleaned 
'  They  were  not  grown  out  at  all ;  and  having 
'    '  bright  as  I  ever  saw  the  same 


been  washed 


kind  when  freshly  dug.  I  mean  to  try  two  expe- 
riments at  once.  I  shall  put  a  barrel  with  a  cover 
on  the  northern  side  of  my  fruit  wall  and  sink  some 
Potatos  in  water ;  and  I  shall  dig  a  deep  hole,  and 
sink  the  Potatos  under  some  material  of  a  cleaner 
nature  than  nightsoil.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  way 
to  preserve  Potatos  over  the  year  and  longer  is  to 
exclude  the  air,  light,  and  heat.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ferm 
may  devise  some  better  plan.  Potatos  will  grow  out 
when  the  time  of  year  comes,  unless  heat  specially, 
light,  and  air  are  excluded. 

I  will  now  assume  the  catechetical  form.  Will 
antiseptics,  applied  to  the  tubers  before,  or  at  planting 
time,  prevent  disease  ?  I  think  not  ;  because  two 
years  ago  I  dipped  Potatos  at  planting  time  into  a 
strong  solution  of  vitriol  and  water  (?),  and  I  saw  no 
difierence.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Tillerys  suggestion, 
to  apply  lime  to  them  in  the  storehouse,  is  very  good. 
Will  lime,  soot,  or  salt  strewed  in  the  trench  at 
planting  time  stop  or  ameliorate  the  disease  ?  Certainly 
not  ;  I  tried  this  plan  at  Rushton  with  the  Old  Ash- 
leaf,  Mona's  Pride,  and  the  Royal  Ashleaf  I  had  not 
one  dish  of  Potatos  from  them ;  they  were  complete 
"slime."  By  their  side  I  planted  the  Rough  Reds 
(Grammas)  ;  not  one  tuber  was  affected.  I  planted 
them  next  year  on  a  chalky  hill,  exposed  to  all  four 
winds,  in  a  Clover  lea,  no  Potato  having  been  planted 
there  for  10  years  ;  hardly  a  Potato  was  good,  and  the 
main  crop  was  "slime."  Will  Potatos  fresh  raised 
from  seed  prevent  the  malady?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
I  had  some  seedlmgs  sent  here  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Almond's  raising.  They  were  no  freer  from  disease 
than  others.  Will  planting  Potatos  in  single  file  at 
yard  distances,  without  any  other  Potatos  near,  ward 
off  the  evil  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  planted  some 
this  year  as  above,  but,  though  the  crop  was  splendid, 
three  out  of  four  were  bad,  and  chiefly  the  large 
Potatos.  They  were  the  worst  affected  of  all  my 
Potatos.  After  they  came  up  they  were  earthed-up  on 
all  sides,  Hke  mole-hills.  Mr.  Brymer  (Toronto)  and 
Mr.  Marriott  were  here  when  they  were  dug ;  I 
gave  to  the  former  from  twelve  to  twenty  each  of 
all  the  sorts  here  to  take  to  Canada.  With  regard 
to  the  malady,  as  it  comes  from  above  and  not 
beneath  the  soil,  I  suggest  the  fumigating  the  haulm 
once  or  twice  after  it  is  up.  I  mean  to  try  it  next 
year  :  I  shall  put  heaps  of  straw  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  plantations,  set  fire  to  it,  and  sprinkle  sulphur 
into  the  heaps.  If  the  disease  arises  from  Fungus, 
as  stated  by  some— I  have  never  yet  seen  any  Fungus, 
but  I  still  greatly  defer  to  "  M.  J.  B.,"  our  greatest 
mycologist— the  sulphur  fumes  may  be  of  some  use.  I 
shall  also  try  a  line  or  two  with  a  very  weak  solution 

of  vitriol.      It  must  be  weak,  because  the  haulm  is  ve^y 

sensitive.     I  will  not  drive  all  my  readers  into  despair 


considerable  portion  of  my  Potatos  (beginning  October 
24)  with  grassy  furze  from  a  two  year  old  rick, 
and  some  with  clean  wheat  straw.  I  have  no  fear 
of  frosts  under  the  circumstances.  Last  January  17,  I 
planted  my  field  garden  without  either  straw  or  furze, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  plant  missing,  though  the  field 
leans  to  north  and  east  in  this  cold  open  vale.  My 
garden  Potatos  were  planted  at  the  same  rime,  and 
had  a  light  covering  of  straw.  Those  hyperborean 
frosts  affected  not  the  sets  under  ground.  The  poor 
people  here  planted  in  March,  and  their  sets,  being 
sprouted,  were  soon  up  ;  and  when  6  inches  high  the 
frosts  cut  them  down  to  the  ground.  My  January 
tubers  (I  never  cut  them)  were  then  only  just  peeping. 
I  do  not  flat-hoe  Potatos  but  use  Parkes'  fork  as  soon 
as  I  descry  the  lines  ;  and  then  I  immediately  earth 
them  up,  which  keeps  them  safe  till  severe  spring  frosts 
are  over.  I  began  this  year  digging  the  sorts  I  keep 
August  17,  perfectly  ripe.  In  1S69  and  1870  I  began 
digging  August  6  and  7  respectively.  Nothing  canbe 
better  than  the  quality  of  the  Potatos.  I  am  eating 
Gryffe  Castle  Seeding,  a  round  white  Regent  :  it 
is  nearly  as  good  as  a  kidney.  It  is  a  short-haulmed 
early-ripening  Potato.  Long-haulmed  and  deep-eyed 
Potatos,  which  are  usually  much  larger  in  ripening 
than  kidneys,  are  sure  to  suffer  most.  I  asked  my 
man,  "  Steevie,"  about  cutting  off  the  haulm.  He  says 
he  tried  several  ranks  some  years  ago  this  way, 
and  got  worse  off;  for  it  did  not  stop  the  disease 
a  whit,  and  the  unaffected  "  taters  "  were  so  waxy  and 
close  he  could  not  eat  them  ;  but  he  could  eat  those 
that  were  left  untouched.  I  agree  with  much  that 
Mr.  Rogers  has  written,  but  not  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  plant  less.  To  meet  possibilities  and 
probabilities,  I  plant  a  gi'eat  many  more  than  I 
am  likely  to  want,  and  also  pkant  a  strong  lot  of 
Student  Parsnips,  underground  Artichokes,  Savoys, 
and  suchlike. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  American  Potatos.  I 
have  had  them  all  except  Early  Goderich.  I  found 
them  to  be  all  good  croppers  and  with  wonderful 
foliage  :  here  they  were  squashy  and  ill-flavoured,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  our  round  or  kidney  Potatos  ; 
but  still  they  may  be  very  good  for  cottagers,  who 
boil  Potatos  in  one  net  and  Cabbage  in  another, 
flavoured  by  a  lump  of  bacon.  I  think  that  in  poor 
grounds  their  flavour  and  quality  might  irnprove.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion  about  newly  introduced  things.  We  are 
apt  to  puff  things  up  and  also  puff  them  out  before  we 
have  given  them  a  fair  trial.     A  commodity  that  may 
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be  very  bad  in  one  kind  of  sort  or  season  may  be 
very  good  in  different  ones.  Of  all  the  American 
•otatos  sent  here  the  best  by  far  was  the  Early  Rose 
(not  early  here).  It  is  a  kidney  Potato,  of  good 
shape,  of  a  dull  pink  colour,  with  nuclei  of  small 
eyes,  like  the  Pleiades.  I  gave  it  to  our  policeman, 
who  won  a  prize  at  our  cottage  allotment  show  last 
year,  and  took  a  capital  sample  of  them  this  year. 
There  is  one  point  I  admired  much  in  all  the  American 
Potatos,  round  as  well  as  kidney  :  their  eyes  were 
small  and  on  a  level  surface.  The  whites  were 
defective  in  colour,  being  dingy.  One  word  at 
parting  ;  1  earth-up  Potatos,— in  the  long  run  1  believe 
people  will  find  it  best.  In  some  soils  and  seasons  the 
unearthing  system  may  be  best.  Plant  a  Potato  as 
deep  as  you  will,  it  forms  its  crop  close  under  the  base 
of  the  plant  ;  and  when  the  crop  swells,  a  great  many 
will  be  greened  unless  earthed-up.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  I  cry,  louder  and  louder,  "O  dark,  dark, 
dark."    M<  F.  Kaddyie. 


INDIAN  LORANTHS. 

(Contluded/rom t.  .452). 
'  The  following  list  is  confined  to  the  different  kinds  of 
es  more  or  less  infected  with  Loranthus  longiflorus  in 


Gleditschia  sinensis 

Pyrus  sinensis 

^gle  Marmclos 

Terminalia  Catapp 

Xanthochymiis  ov.-iliro:ius 

Jambosa  vulgaris 

Banisteria  laurifolia 

Zizyphusjujuba 

Tectona  grandis 

Garuga  pinnata 

.^.i!r"S!"!;'°" 

,.     glomerata 

Antidc" 

inches  of  Teak  trees,  when  attacked  by  Loran 
ally  become  much  hypertrophied,  but  fortu 
ns  to  be  one  of  those  heavy-foliaged,  deciduou 
ich  these  parasites  are  driven  to  theextremitie 
of   the  branches,  and  are   thus  not  likely 


the 


ches.     It 


■  to  observe  that  while  on  light,  airy  foliaged 
rhizomes  extending  towards  the  base  of  the 
;  generally  much  stouter  and  more  vigorous  than 
ending  towards  the  apex,  whereas  under  th( 
ditions  there  verse  is  the  rule,  and  we  find  thi 


the 


apicallydii 
specially  e; 


branch. 


I  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 


whatever  on  the  adjoining  por 
either  above  or  below. 

"The  L.  longiflorus,  naturally  an  evergreen  shrub, 
becomes,  as  I  have  observed,  quite  deciduous  when  grow- 
ing on  some  of  the  deciduous  trees  in  this  garden.  Thus 
specimens  on  Sterculia  villosa,  Salmalia  malabarica  and 
Lagerstrosmia  reginje.  remain  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  with 
their  foster-parents,  from  the  end  of  December  until  the 
latter  burst  again  into  flower  and  foliage  i.-.  the  hot  season. 


denly  < 


February,  and  in  a  few  days  are 
iding  buds,  the  Loranthi  (as  in 
their  ordinary  evergreen  supporters)  lose  not  their  foliage, 
and  then  present  an  odd  appearance  as  they  hang  out  in 
great  tufts  from  the  leafless  and  bud-expanding  branches 
of  those  lofty  trees. 

"  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  here,  having  had  frequent 
occasion  to  transplant  specimens  of  the  common  Sandal- 
wood (Santalum  album)  I  was  struck  with  the  repeated 
failures  of  all  the  older  plants,  as  indeed  those  of  smaller 
size  also,  unless  removed  with  an  unproportionally  large 
ball  of  soil.  The  cases  of  root  parasitism  in  the  allied 
eenera.  Thesium  and  Comandra.  naturally  occurred  to  me, 
ly  opportunity  of  investi- 


This 


endei 


parasitic  attachments  to  the  roots  of  the  surroundmg 
plants.  I  have  since  exemplified  it  more  fully  by  placing 
seedhng  plants  of  the  Sandal-wood  and  other  plants 
together  in  the  same  pot.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
formed  attachments  to  the  roots  of  Saccharum  sponta- 
neum,  Bambusa  auriculata,  Arenga  saccharifera,  Caryota 
urens,  and  C.  sobolifera,  Cocos  nucifera,  Phcenix  sylves- 
tris,  Heptapleurum  venulosum,  H.  umbraculiferum,  and 


Palms,  from  having 
ing  with  unusual  vigour  in  the  vicinity  of  Arenga,  and  or 
examination,  exposed  its  copious  parasitic  root  relation: 
with  that  Palm,  as  also  with  the  common  "  Kash-grass  ' 
(Saccharum  spontaneum).  With  the  Araliace.Te,  I  had 
most  demonstrative  evidence  ;  first  in  a  vigorous  old  tret 
of  Sandal-wood,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  specimec 
of  Heptapleurum  umbraculiferum,  which  I  had  occasior 
to  cut  out.  A  few  months  after  this  I  was  surprised  tc 
find  the  tree  nearly  destitute  of  leaves,  and  altogether  in  a 
most  unhealthy  state,  though  for  some  time  after  the  Ivy- 
wort  had  been  removed  no  changes  had  been   observed. 


vhich  may  ha 


ned  fresh  fo 


nd  weak  growths,  though  always  yield 


of  flow 


utterly  arrested  (as  I  can  see  no  traces  of 
deposits)  for  a  period  of  six  years,  forming  a 
;  for  the  supply  of  crude  sap  to  the  parasite, 
fictionally  analogous  to  the  woody  adventitious 
;  arborescent  Monocotyledons,  and  similarly 


fthe 


the  branch 


the 


long. 


stout  branch  of  wh 
tiburdened  with  parasites  were  many  times  stouter, 
'hrouphout  the  whole  length  of  the  parasite-bearing 
loot  the  diameter  was  nearly  uniform,  with  a  slight 
lickening  towards  the  base,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to 


I  ha 


ady 


out   .mportant   structur 

al  and    phy 

iological   differences 

between 

he  phenomen: 

n  and  grafting  ;  but 

I  know  0 

■  none  more  i 

mportant  th 

n  that  which  I  have 

now  illus 

rated. 

•■  Two 

other  specime 

session  are  worthy  of 

descripti 

n  from  the  n 

ovelty  of  the 

attachment   of  the 

parasite 

0  its  prey  :  both  are  on  Ne 

rium  odorum.     The 

upper  surfac 

e  of  the  petiole  of  a 

leaf,  and 

has  a  main  s 

in  length,  with  two 

lateral  or 

es  of  about  4  i 

aches  ;  the  basal  girth  of  the  main 

stem  bei 

g  four  lines. 

Several  rhizomes  have  been  pro- 

duced,  b 

at  one  only  has 

extended  alo 

ng  the  stem,  forming 

firm  atta 

:hments  for  th 

3  length  of  9 

inches:  the  others— 

three— e 

:he  surfaces 

fthe  leaf,  have  failed 

in  effect 

ng  a  secure  a 

achment,  ar 

d  continued  slender 

orted,  giving  c 

ut,  in  place 

of  the  disc-like  pro 

;,  numerous  slender  rhizomes  in  search  of  fi.xed 
ling  surfaces.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf,  though  still 
led,  was  dry  and  dead,  all  nourishment  having  been 
ed  by  the  parasite.     The  foot-stalk  had  increased 

in  thickness ;  the  lateral  measurement  being  five 
the  vertical  three  lines,  whereas  in  the  normal  con- 
i  we  find  them  respectively  one  and-a-half  and  one 

Again,  while  a  section  of  the  petiole  in  its  ordinary 
exposes  a  minute  semi-lunar  band  of  fibro-vascular 
:,  we  find  it  supporting  the  Loranthus  with  a  hard 
y  band,  three  lines  broad  by  two  in  depth.  In  the 
d  specimen,  the  attachment  is  on  the  midrib  of  the 
and  I J  inch  from  the  base.  The  Loranthus  has  a 
Dus.  though  solitary,  shoot,  2J  inches  high,  with  two 
il  rhizomes  ;    the  one  extending  downwards  to  the 

with  which,  however,  it  has  failed  to  attach  i 
J  to  the  frequent  movements  of  the  leaf,  though 
t  has  formed  a  normal  disc-union  with  the  mi 
jther  rhizome,  extending  towards  the  apex  of  tht 
lifying. 


In  this 
lidrib  h 


:thi( 

IS  been  considerably 
s  completely  through 
I  hypertrophy  of  th 
rangely  enough,  none 


ompleti 


it  seems  to  be  acquiring  fresh  vigour,  probably  fro 
formed  new  root  attachments.  The  second  case 
young  tree.  15  feet  in  height,  and  growing  from 
of  a  bush  of  Heptapleunim  venulosum.  The  latt 
been  cut  out,  the  young  Sandal-wood  tree  shortly 
!  of  its  foliage",  and  w.as  for  fully  two  ye 
a  most  unhealthy  state.  These  illustrati 
th  the  results  of  transplanting  the  la 
smaller  sized  specimens  of  Sandal-wood,  and  th^ 
of  actual  attachments,  afford  most 
ionable  evidence  of  the  parasitic  root 
of  the  above  tree  with  those  of  environing  plants. 

In  the  above  cases,  and  all  others  that  I  have  observed, 
ve  been  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  swelling  01 
hypertrophy  of  the  parts  of  the  root  around  the  parasitic 
attachment.  This  apparently  indicates  important  differ 
ences  in  the  physiological  relations  of  those  cases  of  para- 
sitism, as  compared  with  the  like  phenomena  in  the 
Loranthi ;  though  they  may  be  but  the  results  of  differ- 
ences in  the  chemico-pliysical  relations.  Loranthi,  we 
know,  are  utterly  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the 
supporting  plant,  and  are  thus,  through  the  season  of 
growth,  incessantly  absorbing  crude  or  elaborated  juices, 
thus  disturbing  the  circulation  and  causing  reactions 
which  are  very  likely  to  induce  a  hypertrophied  develop- 
ment in  the  surrounding  parts.  The  Santalums,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  but  quasi-parasitic,  and  though  as  I  have 
shown,  they  do  form  parasitic  attachments,  and  suffer  in 
transplantation  from  sites  on  which  they  are  established, 
or  even  by  the  clearing  out  of  environing  vegetation,  they 


hip  of  Sandal-wo 
i  the  view  of  those 
:d  them  with  the  p 


beco 


sts  who  have 
ently  parasitic  Loranths. 
dso^  the  embryonic  relations  of  the 
trated  by  Griffith  are  of  great  signi- 
ficance, seeing  that  'community  in  embryonic  structure 
reveals  community  of  descent  ....  and  thus  in  two 
groups,"  I  quote  from  Mr.  Darwin,  'however  much  they 
may  at  present  differ  from  each  other  in  structure  and 
habit,  if  they  pass  through  the  same  or  similar  embryonic 
stages,  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  have  both  descended 
from  the  same  or  nearly  similar  parents,  and  are  therefore 
in  that  degree  closely  related.'  ('Origin  of  Species,'  p.  481.) 
"  Several  of  our  Indian  species  of  Loranthi,  however, 
are  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  are  well  worthy  a 
position  on  trees  suited  to  their  growth  in  our  gardens.  To 
effect  this,  trees  of  a  character  liable  to  the  attacks  of  these 
parasites,  and  of  which  we  have  above  afforded  numerous 
examples,  should  be  selected,  a  notch  cut  in  the  bark  on 
the  north— or  cooler  and  more  shady,  though  airy,  side  of 
the  tree,  and  a  seed  of  the  parasite  inserted  therein  :  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  not  crushed  in  the  operation.  In 
Europe  the  common  Mistleto  is  also  frequently  transferred 
from  one  tree  to  another  by  grafting  and  budding  pro- 
cesses, which  might  doubtless  be  effected  with  the  Indian 
Loranthi  also  during  the  rains.  The  mode  of  operation 
in  the  case  of  the  Mistleto  is  thus  described  by  Loudon, 
and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  our  indigenous  Loranthi  :— 


than  half 


nch  in  dia- 


the  bark. 


whic 


ng  a  bud  and  a  leaf 
er  pieces,  a  notch 
icision  made  below 
scion  to  rest  on  the 
ing.  In  every  case 
remity  of  the  scion, 
lave  a  heel  of  wood 
le  bud,  and  over  all, 
3US  matter  from  the 
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'n  the  two  preceding  a 
e  of  the  seedling  Oak  ; 


■XVI. 


erthel 


and  ev 
,.     This 


,us  produ 
inatelysn 
re  thus  c 
1  their  for 


umber 


renect  on  the  ca; 
the  Loranthu 


,s  evoked  ;  th( 
e  defini 


for  th( 
the  tr       . 

,  by  way  of  il 
i  on  the  leaf  of  Nerium,  in  which,  after  one 
ttempts  to  effect  an  attachment,  the  develop- 
ment of  those  adhering  organs  ceased,  and  the  organising 
force  is  wholly  directed  to  the  production  of  lateral  rhizo- 
matic  processes,  so  as  to  lincrease  the  chances  of  contact 
with  suitable  attaching  surfaces.  This  is  truly  a  remark- 
able morphogenetic  alternation,  considering  the  stability 
of  the  physical  conditions  under  which  i 
spontaneity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  change 
to  which  it  is  subservient  in  the  vital  e 
ganism,  verging,  indeed,  wondrously 
phenomena  which  in  the  other  kingdom  of  organic  life  we 
dignify  by  the  name  of  instinct.  In  the  quasi-parasitic 
Sandal-woods,  there  are  no  such  economic  dispositions  of 
the  vegetative  forces,  as  we  find  a  large  proportion  of 
their  parasitic  tubercles,  depending,  loose,  and  function- 
less  from  the  roots,  or  at  least  in  so  far  as  related  to  their 
normal  function  as  channels  for  the  absorption  and  trans- 
mission of  the  juices  of  the  surrounding  plants.  It  is  thus 
by  no  means  improbable,  from  the  evident  abeyance  of 
parasitism  in  existing  Sandal-woods,  and  the  truly  prodigal 
production  of  parasitic  organs  (which,  while  retaining  their 
potentiality,  by  no  means  generally  exercise  the  function), 
that  they  have  acquired  a  last  stage  in  the  transition  from 
parasites  to  self-sustainers.     From  this  point  of  view  the 


:s  we  explained  the  struc- 
Wheat  respectively,  with 
amongst  other  things,  how  some  of  the 
itics  we  meet  with  in  adult  stems  and 
lite  distinguishable  even  in  this  early 
=  also,  in  former  notices,  given  illustra- 
meant  by  definite  and  i>idcjinite  modes 
wth,  and  what  are  the  conditions  to  which  bota- 
pply  the  terms  allernate,  opposite,  decussate,  and 
:e.  So  far,  then,  we  hope  to  have  cleared  the 
the  comprehension  of  the  different  forms 
;em  and  its  subdivisions  assume  in  different 
enter  into  details  on  these  matters  would 
00k  as  bulky  as  the  annual  volume  of  the 
Chronicle  itself ;  besides,  it  has  been  our 
ughout  to  keep  the  general  principles  of 
uction  before  the  reader,  and  to  give  him 
1  amount  of  detail  as  should  insure  his  due 
ion  of  the  principles.  These  mastered, 
ition  to  particular  cases  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative'facility.  So  far,  then,  as  details  are  concerned, 
it  may  suffice  to  recall  some  of  the  different  aspects  or 
"habit"  of  shrubs,  of  trees,  or  of  herbs,  e.g.,  the 
spreading  Cedar,  the  tapering  Poplar,  the  "weeping" 
Willow,  the  mop-headed  Robinia,  the  dumb-waiter- 
like arrangement  of  the  branches  of  Araucaria,  the 
fat  bloated-looking  Echinocactus,  the  snaky  Cereus, 
the  twining  Hops,  the  globular  bulbs  of  the  Hyacinth, 
the  dense  rosettes  of  the  Sempervivum,  and — but 
the  variety  is  infinite.  We  have,  however,  introduced 
a  few  illustrations  showing  how  the  "habit  "  may  vary 
even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  species,  and  of 
which  we  shall  give  a  few  explanations  further  on. 
Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  causes  bringing 
about  all  these  modifications  are  as  simple  in  nature 
as   they  are  few   in  number.       "  'Spects   I   grow'd," 


main  charactei 
branches  are 
stage.  We  ha 
tions  of  what  i 


ground  fo 
which  the 
cases.  T. 
demand  a 
Gardeners 
object  thi 
plant  cons 
only  such 
comprehei 
their  appl 


growth,  ir 
different  p 
have  allud( 
is  growth 
principally 
the  long  ui 
trates  our 

masses  ofDuckweed  (L, 
come  t 


and    to     growth, 

rious  directions  and  degrees,  and  at 
s  of  time,  may  such  diversities  as  we 
be  attributed.  Let  us  explain.  There 
lines,  where  development  takes  place 
the  longitudinal  direction— a  reed,  or 
iched  stem  of  a  Palm,  sufficiently  illus- 
ning ;  there  is  growth  in  planes,  the 
nna),  floating  on  the  first  pond 
iff  the  nearest  plant,  will  suffi- 


ently   exemplify   that   mode    of   growth.      There  is 
rowth  in   spheres,    perhaps  the   most  important  and 
ral  of  all  :       •     ■          •  '  " 


ethods, 


gener 

and  other 

the  faciliti 

and  this  is  pretty 

life  vegetable  or  li 

spherical.     Suppos 

food  in  one  directic 

of  growth  will  be  i 

if  one  kind  of  food, 

and  another  kind  of  food, 

there  is  an  obvioi 


suppose  food 

•ements  to  be  in  equal  quantities,  and 

getting  them  also  equal  on  all  sides — 

.ch  the  case  in  the  earliest  stages  of 

:  animal— and   the  growth  will  be 

,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more 

.  than  in  another,  the  great  amount 

the  direction  of  the  supply.     So, 

light,  and  air,  be  in  one  direction, 

and  earthy  matter  be 

eason  why  the  primi- 


tively  globose  form   should  be  replaced   by   a  linear 
shape,  better  adapted  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 

Growth,  then,  is  intimately  dependent  on  food, 
the  mode  of  growth  on  the  nature  of  that  food, 
and  the  place  wherein  it  is  to  be  found.  Further, 
given  the  food,  given  also  the  means  of  getting  it, 
no  plant  — no  living  being,  be  it  what  it  may  — 
lives    entirely    for    itself.      It    lives    with,    in,    for, 
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amongst  other  beings,  in  harmony  or  in  hostility 
with  them.  Erasmus  Darwin  sang  the  "  Loves  of  the 
plants  ;"  his  descendant,  Charles  Darwin,  has  become 
the  historian  of  their  wars  ;  and  besides  all  this  reci- 
procal help  or  antagonism  of  plant  and  plant,  as  the 
case  may  be,  there  are  the  varying  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere, of  climate,  of  soil,  and  all  these  are  calculated 
to  modify  the  growth  of  plants.  And  then  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  these  modifying  circumstances  do  not 
act  singly,  or  one  at  a  time,  but  in  combination,  and 
thus  endless  complexity  and  innumerable  compromises 
are  brought  about.  The  general  result  of  all  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  that  marvellous  variety  of  form,  that  wonder- 


terminal  bud,  or  if  it  be  injured  or  removed  by  some 
accident,  then  the  new  growth  in  the  following  spring 
will  be  in  another  direction,  and  the  shape  of  the 
branch  will  'be  altered  in  consequence.  Take  as 
another  illustration  the  tier  upon  tier  arrangement  of 


just  mentioned,  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  for  a 
at  least,  is  greater  than   that   of  the   stem.     In 
the  Cactus,  or  in  the  succulent  Euphorbias,  the  reverse 
e  case.      The  stem   grows,    and   the   leaves   are 
undeveloped,  or  appear  only  in  the  guise  of  spines. 

Look,   too,  at  the   figure   of  the  splendid  Primula 

japonica,  introduced  by   Mr.   Bull  (see  fig.  31S).     It 

shows  arrest  of  growth  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 

causing  the  leaves  to  be  closely  packed  in  tufts  on  the 

rface  of  the  soil ;  the  arrest  is  not  permanent,  how- 

'er — the  flower  stem  rises  to  bear  in  all  its  majesty  that 

ass  of  flowers  which  has  secured  for  the  plant  the  title 

of  Queen  of  the  Primroses.     In  the  arrangement  of  the 


/-ll^  ^     v5S»»^ 


ful  adaptation  of  living  creatures  to  the  circumstances 
around  them,  which  compels  the  most  thoughtless  to 
exclaim,  "  The  hand  that  made  them  is  Divine." 

Starting  then  with  the  sphere  as  the  primitive  form, 
and  the  line  and  the  surface  as  the  immediate  deri- 
vatives from  it,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  infinite  variety 
of  modifying  conditions,  the  causes  of  the  forms 
of  stems,    including    here    roots    and     branches,    are 


far    to    se 
nterrupted* 


may 


and 
and   then  we 


branches  in  many  Conifers,  such  as  the  Araucaria  01 
the  Norway  Spruce.  The  "habit"  here  is  verj 
striking,  and  it  is  brought  about  by  periodic  alterna 
tions  of  growth  and  arrest :  the  main  stem  grows  con 
tinuously,  the  side  branches  are  developed  at  regula: 
periods,  and  arrested  in  tlie  intervals. 

Another  cause  pruducing  great  variations  in  the  form: 

f  Stems  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  unequal  amount  of 
growth  in  some  directions  as  contrasted  with 
others.     In  a  bush  or  shrub  the  amount  of  growth  in 
all  the  branches  is  nearly  equal— all  the  older  branche 

;  therefore  of  about  the  same  size,  but  in  a  tree  wit! 

lofty  unbranched  trunk,  a  Scots  Fir,  for 
the  growth  of  the  trunk  is,  at  least  for  a  til 
:  pronounced  than  that  of  the  branches, 
the  main  development  may  at  one  time  be  in  ( 

at  another  time  in  another,  and  so  great  varieties 
of  shape  are  produced.  Let  us  take  a  bulb,  such  as 
that  of  the  Hyacinth  or  the  Tulip,  before  referred  to, 
plant  of  any  Ilouse-leek  (Sempervivum).  In  any 
of  these  the  growth  of  the  leaves  or  of  the  scales,  which 
are  the  representatives  of  leaves,  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
stem  bearmg  them  ;  this  latter  remains  short  and  con- 
tracted, the  internodcs,  as  they  are  called,  /.  c,  the 
spaces  between  the  nodes  or  points  of  emergence  of  the 
leaves  from  the  stem,  are  not  developed,  and  the  result 
is  what  is  commonly  called  a  stemless  plant.  The 
Daisy  and  the  Dandelion  afford  illustrations    of  the 
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get  a  straight  unbranched  erect  trunk,  or  a  long  trail- 
ing   shoot.       On  the    contrary,    a    check    may  come 
and  then  the  growth  is  arrested.     That  arrest  may  be 
permanent,  or  temporary  only  ;  if  permanent,  the  form 
of  the  tree  or  shoot  is  of  necessity  profoundly  modified 
in  consequence,  and  we  get  the  series  of  forms  know 
as  definite.     If  temporary  the  shape  is  not  necessarily 
modified,  the  arrest  may  be  periodic,   that  is  to  say, 
there  may  be  alternating   periods   of  growth   and   of 
arrest  of  growth.     It  is  so  with  our  trees  in  winte 
when  their  growth  is  arrested — in  spring  extension 
resumed.     If  there  should  happen  to  be  a  bud  on  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  the  direction  of  the  growth  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season,  and  the  general 
form     will    not     be    altered,    but     if    there    be    no 


;,  much 
le  direc- 


:  understood,  of  c 


that  these  expressions  : 


same  thing.  The  term  "stemless  is  botamcally 
incorrect,  for  the  stem  is  that  portion  of  the  plant 
bearing  the  leaves— it  may  be  very  short,  but  there  ' 
is  ;  and  the  proof  of  this'  assertion  may  be  seen  when 
the  flowers  are  produced  —  up  goes  the  stem 
to  bear  aloft  the  newly  formed  flowers,  and  very 
often  leaf  separates  from  leaf  in  the  process  ;  the 
intemodes,  no  longer  undeveloped,  manifest  their 
presence  unmistakably   (see   figs.  318,  320).     In   the 


Da-ji-evz  of  this  plant,  too.  we  see  the  principle  of 
growth  and  anest  of  growth  manifested  ;  a  tier  of 
flowers,  then  an  interval,  again  a  tier  of  blooms, 
and  so  on,  just  as  in  the  Araucaria  or  the  Spruce  Fir 
above  alluded  to. 

Another  circumstance,  which  greatly  modifies  the 
form  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  the  direction 
which  those  branches  assume— now  horizonal,  at  other 
times  ascending  or  descending  more  or  less  obliquely, 
and  producing  thereby  the  various  forms  of  round- 
headed,  fastigiate,  or  weeping  trees,  and  their  many 
modifications.  We  c.innot  enter  into  the  explanation 
of  all  these  forms,  suffice  it  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  form  assumed  is  that  best  calculated  to  favour, 


not  one  particular  leaf  or  set  of  leaves  in  their  struggle 
for  light  and  air,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  foliage, 
and  to  place  each  leaf  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall 
infringe  the  least  upon  its  neighbour's  space,  best 
accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
and  most  completely  serve  its  office  of  feeding  the  plant 
and  building  up  its  stem.  In  this  struggle,  and  in  this 
process  of  adaptation,  the  weakly  leaves  and  buds  die 
and  fall  off;  others,  badly  placed,  or  of  necessity  over- 
shadowed by  those  more  favourably  located,  also  fall 
to  the  ground,  the  buds  in  their  axils  remain  undeve- 
loped, and  thus  again  the  form  of  the  stem  and  its 
subdivisions  becomes  modified. 

The  different  positions  of  the  leaves  and  buds — 
alternate,  opposite,  whorled— have  already  been  alluded 
to.  The  reader  will  need  no  further  reminder  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  varying  position  of  these  organs  on  the 
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form  of  the  plant  as  a  whole— all  this  has  been  told  in 
previous  articles. 

It  only  seems  requisite  further  to  point  out  that  the 
branching  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  the  growth 
and  extension  of  buds  placed  in  particular  positions, 
because  iu  the  case  of  the  true  root  there  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  buds,  certainly  no  terminal  buds, 
and  any  subdivision  that  takes  place  must  be  the 
result  of  the  forking  of  the  growing  point.  But  a 
"growing  point"  is  in  nowise  difterent  from  a  bud, 
except  in  the  absence  of  investing  scales,  which  indi- 
cate a  periodic  arrest  of  growth,  as  before  explained, 
and  which  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  naked 
growing  point  as  it  is  in  that  of  a  bud  properly  so 
called. 

In  immediate  relation  to  the  forms  assumed  by 
stems  and  roots  is  the  necessity,  in  certain  cases, 
of  providing  store  room  for  water,  for  starch,  or 
other  products  not  immediately  required,  perhaps, 
but  wliicli  will  be  wanted  in  the  future  for  the 
supply  of  the  tissues  when  growth  commences,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  flower  when  its  development  begins. 
This  necessity  is  provided  for  by  those  rounded  succu- 
lent formations,  which  we  call  tubers,  pseudobulbs, 
bulbs,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  these  are  dilatations  of 
the  true  stem,  or  of  the  branches,  or  of  the  buds 
(Potato),  or  of  tlie  roots  themselves.  Their  purport  is 
pretty  much  tlie  same  in  all  cases,  their  intrinsic 
nature,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  very  varied,  but  what 
that  is,  the  pupil  who  has  followed  us  so  far,  should, 
in  most  cases,  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding. 

A  last  word  as  to  the  roots  :  the  modifications  in 
their  form  are  due  to  pretty  much  the  same  causes  as 
tlinse  already  alluded  to.  A  remembrance  of  the 
different  offices  the  subdivisions  of  the  root  have  to 
fulfil  will  serve  to  explain  all  the  rest ;  the  larger  ones 
are  anchors  or  holdfasts,  and  their  size  and  direction 
are     in    accordance    with    their   functions. 


of  the  soil  they  are  growmg 


the  smaller 


ones — the  feeding  roots — active,  busy  fellows,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  where  healthy  food  is  to  be 
obtained,  their  tiny  dimensions  enabling  them  to 
absorb  the  liquid  food  from  crannies  often  too  small  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Here  again,  vaj-ying  con- 
ditions of  soil,  and  varying  forms  or  qualities  of  root, 
are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  association  one 
with  the  other. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article,  some  of 
wliich  have  been  copied  from  a  recent  part  of  M. 
Baillon's  "  Histoire  des  Plantes,"  will  suffice  to  explain 
nuich  that  we  liave  alluded  to  in  this  article.  Thus  in 
fig.  319  we  have  the  Kohl  Rabi  with  its  "tap"  root 
surmounted  by  a  globose  stem  ;  we  know  it  to  be  stem, 

foi  It  boavi  tlia  ooavo  of  fa.Uon  laavoc.  In  th{.  Turnip- 
like  mass  is  a  store  of  nourishment  available  for  use  in 
building  up  the  inflorescence  and  flowers.  At  the  top 
of  this  gouty-looking  stem  is  a  tuft  of  leaves  closely 
crowded  together,  because  the  growth  of  the  stem 
between  them  is  for  the  time  arrested.  We  say  for  the 
time,  because  it  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the 
scars  below  that  tlie  stem  has  already  grown  between 
the  leaves,  causing  their  separation  one  from  another, 
wliile  should  the  plant  produce  flowers,  as  shown  in 
fig.  320,  the  stem  will  again  grow  chiefly  in  length, 
the  leaves  will  be  spaced  out,  and  lateral  branches  will 
be  formed  till  a  bushy  pyramid  of  flowers  is  formed. 

In  fig.  321,  representing  the  Savoy,  we  have  an  un- 
branched  stem,  which  does  not  swell  out,  as  in  the 
Kohl  Rabi,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  produces 
a  tuft  of  large  leaves.  This  incidental  mention  of 
compensation  bids  us  to  remind  the  reader  to  remark 
tlie  almost  universal  application  of  this  principle  in 
plants.  If  one  ]iortion  of  a  plant  be  very  large,  some 
other  is  proportionately  small,  and  so  on. 

In  fig.  322,  sliowing  the  "  Brussels  Sprouts  "  we 
have  a  case  wherein  the  lateral  buds — "sprouts" — are 
more  numerously  developed  than  usual,  and  also  larger 
in  size  ;  their  growth  is  usually  more  or  less  arrested 
— here  it  is  allowed  full  play. 

In  fig.  323,  the  Cauliflovver,  we  have  a  stem  and 
tuft  of  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Savoy,  but 
the  inflorescence  is  arrested  in  its  growth.     Call  you 


that     great    fleshy    succulent 

arrest  of  growth  ?  we  fancy  we  he.i 

We  have  only  to  look  back  to   fig. 

3  not   length 


how 


of  growth.     The 
flower-stallcs  d 

themselves  are  for  the  most  part  imperfectly  formed 
But  by  compensation  what  is  lost  in  one  way  is  gained 
in  another,  and  in  place  of  the  pyramid  of  stick-like 
branches  we  have  tliat  succulent  vegetable  mass  so 
highly  appreciated  on  our  dinner-tables. 


lomt  ^mt^mkna. 


rof: 


ing  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Morgan,  on  the  cultivation  by  means  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31  last,  which  has  just  been  published.  '  The 
average  price,'  says  Mr.  Morgan,  'which  our  best 
Potatos  last  year  realised  was  from  ^6  to  £y  per  ton. 
This  vear  we  have  obtained  no  more  than  £z  to  £2  los. 
Onions,   which  sold  last  year  for  ^43  per  acre  in  the 


ground,  and  realised  a  great  deal  more  by  marketing, 
have  this  year  been  sold  by  us  at  £28,  the  highest  price  I 
have  heard  of  being  ^30  per  acre.  In  the  autumn  of 
last  year  cut  Cabbages  (collards)  fetched -from  u.  to 
IS.  yl.  per  dozen,  while  this  year  there  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  -^d.  and  4</.  per  dozen,  some  having 
even  been  sold,  I  hear,  as  low  as  bd.  for  five  dozen. 
Scarlet  Runners,  which  made  is.,  loj.,  and  ii-i.  a 
sieve  last  year,  only  reached  31/.  and  6./.  and  u.,  until 
lately,  when  they  have  made  2,v.  and  2i.  6i/.  a  sieve. 
Bunching  greens  have  not  paid  us  to  mariiet,  and  we  have 
hitherto  fed  cattle  on  them.  I  have  been  told  by  several 
farmers  that  they  liave  ploughed  in  their  crops,  as  it  would 
pay  tliem  better  to  use  them  as  manure  than  to  market 
them.  These  differences  in  price  have  not  at  all  arisen 
from  difference  in  quality,  as  our  produce  has  been,  in 
most  cases,  as  fine  and  as  abundant  this  year  as  last. 
Strange  to  say,'  adds  Mr.  Morgan,  with  refreshing  naivete, 
'  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  retail  prices  are  as  high  as 
ever — a  cut  Cabbage  ordinarily  costing  i\d,,  and  a  small 
dish  of  Beans  4</.  and  61/. ,  with  everything  else  in  propor- 
tion.' It  is  more  melancholy  than  strange.  We  have 
heard  such  things  before,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
heard  that  there  are  thous.ands  of  poor  persons  who,  wliile 
vegetables  are  either  used  as  manure  or  are  almost  given 
away  by  the  grower,  are  well  nigh  starved  for  want  of  a 
dinner,  being  unable  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded 
by  the  retailer." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  your  readers, 
have,  like  myself,  but  too  great  a  reason  to  endorse  the 
above  statement  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  to  the  prices  realised 
for  vegetables  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  also  as  to  the  retail  prices  charged  to  the  con- 
sumers. Some  friends  of  mine  living  at  the  West  End, 
were  complaining  to  me  the  other  day  of  the  very  high 
price  of  Celery  :  "  we  can't  get  any,"  said  they,  "  under 
4//.  a  head."  The  best  Celery  in  the  market  at  that 
time  was  to  be  bought  at  %s.  or  gr.  per  dozen  rolls,  or 
at  the  rate  of  \d.  per  head,  so  the  consumers  were 
paying  300  per  cent,  on  the  market  price.  Take 
another  item,  viz..  Savoys;  on  Saturday,  October  28, 
I  had  90  dozen,  unusually  fine,  as  much  as  two  horses 
could  draw  ;  the  price  realised  was  52^.,  or  a  little  over 
dd.  per  dozen.  On  Saturday,  November  4,  I  had  over 
100  dozen,  which  fetched  43^.— considerably  less  than 
dd.,  and  last  Saturday  50  dozen  for  30j-.  There  would 
be  some  little  consolation  if  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
London  were  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  above  ruinous 
prices,  but  you  find  on  inquiry  they  hardly  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  dish  of  greens  of  any  kind  on  their  table, 
except  on  a  Sunday.  They  should  take  a  lesson  from 
their  neighbours  over  the  water,  for  a  French  dinner  is 
principally  made  up  of  vegetables,  and  they  make  I  lb. 
of  meat  go  further  than  we  do  three  or  four,  which,  at 
the  present  very  high  price  of  meat  and  very  low  price  of 

economy.  I  have  often  wondered  who  have  been  the 
lucky  growers  to  obtain  the  nice  little  prices  quoted  in 
your  Covent  Garden  list.  In  your  last  impression,  for 
instance,  Beet  is  put  from  \s.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  now, 
I  have  been  sending  as  fine  as  any  that  go  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  I  can't  get  Is.  per  doz.  Again,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  from  2s.  dd.  to  3.r.  per  half  sieve  ;  the  average 
price  for  the  last  three  weeks  has  been  zs.  dd.  to  3^. 
per  bush.  Cauliflowers,  is.  to  ds.  ;  I  don't  believe  the 
finest  in  the  market  have  fetched  over  2s.  This 
certainly  cannot  be  doing  the  growers  or  the  public  any 
good.  What  must  the  country  growers,  who  consign 
large  quantities  of  goods  to  our  London  salesmen 
in  Covent  Garden,  think,  when  they  compare  the 
prices  quoted  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  with 
the  sums  returned  to  them  for  their  goods?  M.  C. 
[We  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  the  prices  of  vegetables  in  London  and 
its  suburbs  require  regulation  ;  moreover,  we  quite 
believe  the  poorer  classes  suffer  from  the  unnecessarily 
high  cost  of  vegetables,  and  also  that  the  grower  very 
often  fails  to  realise  an  adequate  share  of  the  prices 
gained  by  the  retailers.  The  prices  quoted  in  oui 
report,  it  should  be  remembered,  are,  generally  speak' 
ing,  not  wholesale  but  retail  prices.  There  is,  more 
over,  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  fair  average  quo 
tations,  because  the  prices  vary  from  day  to  day 
sometimes  several  times  in  a  day  according  to  the  crop, 
the  season,  the  supplies  received  from  abroad,  the 
demand,  and  various  other  contingencies,  of  which  the 
grower  knows  little,  the  consumer  still  less.  Moreover, 
the  "middle  row"  prices,  or  those  obtained  at  a  West 
End  shop,  are  naturally  enough  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  less  fashionable  districts.  We  should  be 
glad  if  "M.  C."  would  furnish  us  with  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  prices  obtained  by  the  growers  on  the 
market-days,  and  we  propose  now  and  then  to  citi 
"greengrocer's  prices  "about  London,  which  will,  w 
fear,  amply  bear  out  Mr.  Morgan's  statements.   Eds.] 

Seedling  'Willows. — I  was  walking  a  few  days 
ago  along  a  drive  in  a  park  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  saw  upon  the  top  of  a  low  wall  which  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  same  what  appeared  to  be  undoubted 
"  seedling  Willows."  I  send  a  few  gathered  a 
random  ;  the  position  in  which  I  found  them,  I  think 
prscludes  the  possibility  of  theit 
but  seedlings.    T.  Smith,  Nmry. 

The  Gender  of  Cones. — I  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  "hypercritical  old  gentleman  with  the 
spectacles"  about  the  gender  of  cones.  He  says  in  his 
old  Latin  grammar  "all  trees  are  femini 
fashion  changes,  and  old  men  and  old  Latin  grammars 


are  both  getting  out  of  date,  it  may  be  possible  for 
both  male  and  female  cones  to  be  produced  in  the 
South,  still  in  the  North  we  have  never  seen  any.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  a  young  goose  with  her  egg  be 
had  for  dinner  to-day,  and  the  old  gander  with  his 
ovum  be  tried  to-morrow,  we  sliall  ever  after  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  true  gender.  Neuter  Gender. 
[Our  correspondent  seems  more  hypercritical  than  his 
friend  even,  though  he  shifts  the  scene.  We  thought 
the  original  objection  was  made  on  botanical  grounds, 
but  it  seems  that  it  was  our  reporter's  "  genders  of 
nouns"  which  was  impeached.  Had  our  reporter 
written  in  Latin,  "Neuter's"  objection  would  have 
been  valid  ;  as  he  wrote  in  plain  English  we  can  see  no 
grounds  for  the  criticism.  Neither  can  we  subscribe  to 
the  dictum  that  all  trees  were  feminine  in  Latin,  e.  g. , 
Olea,  feminine  ;  Oleaster,  masculine  ;  Malabathrum, 
neuter.  The  question  was  discussed  in  our  columns  in 
1S67,  when  a  valued  correspondent  of  ours  proposed 
to  write  Taxodium  disticha,  on  the  ground  that  trees 
were  feminine  in  Latin.  If  the  Romans  had  known 
the  tree  Taxodium,  and  given  it  a  name  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  with  the  neuter  termination  «w, 
would  they  not  also  have  written  the  adjective  also  in 
the  neuter  ?     We  venture  to  think  they  would.  Eds.] 

Large  Onions. — I  incidentally  attended  a  very 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  roots  which  is  annually 
held  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Perry,  of  Banbury,  and  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  and  9th  instant.  My  attention  was 
particularly  called  to  12  Onions,  of  the  respectable 
weight  of  155  lb.  which,  I  am  informed  on  the  highest 
authority,  is  2^  lb.  in  weight  greater  than  heretofore 
shown  even  in  Banbury,  which  has  of  late  attained  a 
national  notoriety  for  the  growth  of  this  bulb.  I  am 
constrained  to  make  these  remarks  for  the  information 
of  your  readers,  more  especially  as  you  have  already 
referred  to  the  Onions  grown  at  Banbury,  as  surpassing 
all  others  in  the  kingdom.  It  is,  however,  but  fair,  and 
mere  justice,  to  say  that  the  12  Onions  in  question,  and 
which,  of  course,  took  the  first  prize,  were  grown  by 
F.  Castleraan,  Esq.,  Brook  End  Green  Farm,  Barton. 
le-Clay,  Bedfordshire.  They  were  of  the  White 
Spanish  variety.  There  were  on  this  occasion 
19  entries,  and  all  shown  were  remarkably  fine,  but 
the  12  that  gained  the  first  prize  were  really  astonish, 
ing  in  size.  £.  H.,  November  14. 

I    beg    to   send  you  the   result   of  my  trials 

of  10  varieties  of  Onion,  i  rod  of  each.  These  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington  on  September  6  last, 
and  were  also  exhibited  on  Messrs.  Suttons'  stand  at 


thel 


ophy  at  the  Crystal  Palace  : 


Bu-*. 


G.  Farndell,  Gr.^  Surrey  County  Asylum, 

Peculiarities  of  Grapes. — May  I  suggest  to  Mr. 
Cramb  that  the  West's  St.  Peter's  maybe  defective  as  a 
stock  for  the  Madresfield  Court  ?  I  have  a  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat  and  a  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  grafted  on  a  St. 
Peter's,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe  they  shrivel 
almost  to  nothing,  while  West's  St.  Peter's,  Burchardt's 
Prince,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Lady  Downe's, 
growing  in  the  same  house,  keep  in  sound  condition  till 
March,  and  the  last-named  much  later.  As  I  have 
the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Pince  doing  well  on  their  own 
roots,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  they  have  any  con- 
stitutional weakness  because  they  are  failures  on  the 
St.  Peter's.  Much  has  been  said  against  Golden 
Hamburgh  and  Golden  Champion.  In  some  soils  they 
may  give  disappointment,  but  such  grand  Grapes  are 
worth  the  turning  from  the  "beaten  track"  treatment, 
if  necessary,  to  get  them  to  perfection.  I  could  do 
nothing  with  the  Golden  Hamburgh  grafted  on 
Marchioness  of  Hastings  Vine  ;  it  was  little  better  on 
its  own  roots,  but,  grafted  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine, 
it  has  done  most  satisfactorily  for  eight  years,  having 
carried  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  has  always  kept 
well  from  August  to  the  end  of  November.  It  is 
always  relished  by  my  employers  and  their  friends, 
being  a  companion  to  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  though  one  of  the  best  of 
Grapes,  soon  cloys  on  the  palate,  and  generally  is  not 
relished  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  change.  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Cramb  is  successful  with  the  Golden 
Champion,  as  it  is  by  many,  who  have  been  successful 
in  growing  it  to  perfection,  considered  a  great  boon. 
I  enclose  a  few  Golden  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which 
were  ripe  in  July,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  some  which  are  still  on  the  Vine 
till  Christinas.  [Capital  sample.]  Plants,  such  as 
Azaleas,  Epacris,  and  some  bedding  plants,  have  stood 
under  these  Grapes,  and  none  have  been  injured  by 
damp.  Patience  with  newcomers  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  some  of  us.  M.  Temple,  Balbirnie. 

Masdevallias.— I  have  one  more  little  fact  to 
add  relating  to  M.  tovarensis,  which  will  perhaps 
be  interesting,  if  not  novel,  to  some  of  your  readers. 
In  1870  a  robust  plant  of  M.  tovarensis  flowered 
in  the  rich  collection  of  E.  Salt,  Esq.,  at  Femie- 
hurst,  bearing  three  finely-developed  flowers  on  one 
scape,   a  by  no   means  singular  occurrence.      These 
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flowers  withered  in  a  week  or  two,  as  is  usual,  but  tlie 
scape  itself  was  not  cut  oft,  being  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plant,  and  this  year  is  again  producing  three 
flowers  from  its  apex.  Another  scape  on  the  same 
plant  bids  fair  for  doing  likewise.  Phalcenopsids  often 
branch  and  flower  from  the  latent  buds  down  their 
flower-stems,  if  liberally  treated,  and  the  well-known 
Oncidium  Papilio  and  its  varieties  continue  to  produce 
flower  after  flower  for  years,  from  the  same  scape,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  far  from  a  common  occurrence  with 
Masdevallias  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  because  we  eagerly 
cut  oft'  the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  their  floral  orna- 
ments are  gone,  or  before,  when  cut  flowers  are 
required.  F.  W.  B. 

Successful  Pine  Culture. — An  example  of  Pine- 
apple growing  came  under  my  notice  when  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Thomson  at  his  establishment  last  week,  which 
I  think  deserves  to  be  recorded,  viz.,  a  smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  Pine,  13  pips  deep.  It  was  one  of  many 
dozens  of  magnificent  fruit  swelling  oft,  and  ripe,  and 
ripening.  What  weight  this  fi-uit  will  be  when  ripe,  I 
win  leave  any  Pine  grower  to  guess  ;  and  when  I  say 
that  all  this  splendid  lot  of  Pines  are  growing  in  9-inch 
pots,  it  makes  them  more  remarkable.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  the  most  successful  piece  of  Pine-apple  culture 
ever  accomplished.  Every  plant,  in  its  entirety,  is  as  if 
it  was  cast  in  a  die,  so  perfect  are  the  whole.  At 
Dalkeith,  in  my  time,  Mr.  Thomson  removed  to  the 
fruit-room  in  one  day  from  40  to  50  Queen  Pines,  ripe 
and  ripening,  in  lo-inch  pots,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
less  than  4  lb.  weight,  for  every  one  of  them  was 
weighed  by  myself,  and  booked  as  it  ripened  and 
was  cut.  What  occurred  14  years  ago  is  repeated 
with  triple  force  to-day  at  the  Clovenfords  Vineyard,  or 
rather  Pineyard,  I  should  say,  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  Pines  grown  there  fully  justifies  the  name. 
One  may  feast  their  eyes  on  hundreds  of  the  beautiful 
mottled-leaved  Black  Jamaica  Pine  alone — a  sight  not 
common  aiijoiird' hid.  H.  Knight,  Floors  Gardens. 

Tomato  Preserve. — I  thank  Mr.  Bums  for  his 
kind  information  respecting  the  way  in  which  he  ripens 
his  Tomatos,  though  I  cannot  see  anything  novel  in  the 
practice,  having  practised  it  myself  almost  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  and  with  satisfactory  results  in  ordinary 
seasons,  when  the  fruit  has  arrived  at  a  pretty  advanced 
state  of  maturity  before  being  pulled  up.  But  the  past 
season  has  been  unusually  averse  to  the  ripening  of  the 
Tomato,  thereby  causing  a  much  larger  number  of 
green  ones,  some  of  which,  if  they  were  to  hang  by  their 
roots  from  now  till  doomsday  would  never  ripen ; 
hence  the  necessity,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  prudence, 
of  snatching  them  from  Jack  Frost  to  make  preserve, 
and  risking  getting  into  trouble  with  the  cook.  E. 
Morgan,  The  Butts,  Harroiv-on-the-Hill. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Seeding. — I  beg  leave  to 
inform  Mr.  Barley  that  I  have  gathered  perfect  seed 
of  this  tree.  In  the  month  of  November,  1869,  I 
gathered  a  large  number  of  cones  from  some  of  the 
grand  specimens  growing  at  Halden  House,  near 
Exeter,  from  which  I  extracted  the  seed,  and  sowed  it 
the  following  March  on  a  well-prepared  bed  in  the 
open  air.  Not  more  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  ger- 
minated, and  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  damped 
off  a  short  time  after  appearing  above  ground.  The 
remaining  number  were  at  the  time  I  left  (January  of 
the  present  year)  robust,  healthy  plants,  from  6  to 
9  inches  in  height.    T.  J.  Foote,   Gr.,  Clevedon  Court, 


to  some  of  j 
in  a  horticultural  _ 
of  the  ship  Mary  of  London,  received  on  board  his  ship 
at  the  island  of  Tobago,  early  in  April  last,  a  small 
chest,  "  contents  unknovm,"  addressed  to  a  consignee 
in  Scotland.  Upon  the  ship's  arrival  at  Greenock, 
May  28,  the  chest  was  opened  by  the  customs ;  it  was'found 
to  contain  some  clothes,  and  to  be  filled  up  with  several 
dozens  of  Oranges  (the  large  green  variety).  Shaddocks 
(Forbidden  Fruit),  and  pieces  of  Sugar-cane.  To  his 
great  surprise  the  whole  were  landed  in  perfectly  sound 
and  sweet  condition,  as  if  freshly  gathered.  The  chest 
had  been  on  board  ship  for  fully  eight  weeks,  stowed 
in  the  hold,  which  was  filled  with  the  steam  of  a  sugar 
cargo,  and  probably  90°  hot.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  preservation  of  fruit  under  these  conditions,  but 
Captain  Spicer  thinks  that  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the 
chest  having  been  nearly  air-tight,  the  lid  having  been 
screwed  closely  down.  Having  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  Captain  Spicer,  whom  I  have  known  for 
30  years,  and  having  just  taken  the  narrative  direct 
from  his  own  lips,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  do  nol 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  what  hi 
has  stated  to  me.  G.  S.  Cimdell,  Clapham  Park, 
No-jember  13. 

The  Certificated  Grapes.— The  remarks  of  Mr 
John  R.  Pearson  are  fraught  with  his  characteristii 
good  sense,  and  though,  like  him,  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  anonymous  writers,  yet  in  this  age  of 
cant  and  subterfuge,  until  "the  glorious  privileg( 
being  independent "  becomes  more  general,  we  n 
be  content  to  allow  secret  writing.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — in  fact,   I   have 


sufficient  of  committees  to  regard  them  as  irre- 
sponsible bodies,  for  with  neither  persons  to  be  kicked 
nor  souls  to  be  committed  to  the  lower  regions,  men 
things  in  secret  conclave  to  which,  indeed,  really 
the  majority  would  be  ashamed  to  attach  their  names. 
"  am  free  to  admit  there  are  upon  these  committees 
any  persons  for  whose  individual  opinion  I  entertain 
great  respect,  but  the  public  has  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining that  the  awards  are  made  by  such  men,  and 
hence  the  whole  of  theawards  are  regarded  with  distrust, 
object  to  secret  judging  altogether.  More  than  20 
years  ago  I  w.as  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  both  open 
exhibiting  and  open  judging,  and  I  must  confess  that  in 
the  case  of  either  new  fruits  or  new  flowers  the  names 
of  two  or  three  men  who  are  known  to  be  practical 
judges  would  have  more  weight  with  me  than  that  of  a 
secret  committee  comprised  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  National  Floricultural 
Society,  which  for  many  years  held  its  meetings  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent  Street, 
;he  best  institution  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  had. 
There  the  judges  were  selected  for  the  special  work 
they  had  to  do.  Was  it  Auriculas,  Tulips,  Carnations, 
Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  or  Epacris  ?  the  best 
in  the  country  for  each  class  were  invited  to  judge 
them,  and  their  signatures  were  attached  to  every 
certificate  which  the  Society  issued.  If  you  were 
deceived  you  knew  who  had  deceived  you  ;  with  a  com- 
ittee  the  only  answer  you  get  to  a  complaint  is,  "I 
IS  not  at  the  meeting,"  or  "  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"  This  is  not  all,  the  best  judges  in  the  world  may 
be  deceived.  No  committee  nor  judge  can  avoid  this 
except  by  consecutive  examination  for  the  whole  season 
of  the  blooming  or  fruiting  of  the  plant.  Tliis  is 
impossible,  and  therefore,  as  I  stated  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  many  many 
years  ago,  would  throw  the  onus  of  the  award  upon 
the  exhibitor  of  the  plant  or  fruit.  I,  as  a  judge, 
would  say  to  the  exhibitor,  "  We  are  disposed  to  make 
an  award  to  your  exhibit,  but  the  value  of  it  must 
depend  upon  whether  you  are  prepared  to  sign  a 
declaration  that  the  plant  or  fruit  is  constant  in  its 
habit,  and  that  it  is  at  all  times  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  it  to-day."  Such  a  declaration  would  of  course 
receive  a  Special  Certificate,  any  qualification  a  second 
or  none  at  all.  In  this  way,  we  should  have  some- 
thing like  a  material  guarantee  of  excellence,  at  present 
the  onus  falls  upon  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  blamed  for  certificating  things  got  up  for  the 
day,  and  which  may  have  no  merit  beyond  it.  This 
would  be  a  plan  superior  to  that  proposed  by 
Mr.    Pearson,    to   send   certain   practical  men   at  the 


indeed  I  would  rather  take  Mr.  Pearson's  simple 
recommendation  than  a  "single  day  judgment"  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  most  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  seedlings  for  some  years  past  in  the  growing 
state.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is,  as  Mr.  Pearson 
describes  it,  not  only  a  new  Grape,  but  a  "new  fruit," 
new  and  special  in  flavour  that  if  it  were  placed 
the  mouth  of  strangers  without  their  seeing  it,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  majority  would  not  fail  to  state 
positively  what  fruit  it  was.  A  small  plant  m  a  9-inch 
pot  gave  me  this  year  12  nice  bunches,  but  it  showed 
four  times  that .  number.  Now,  I  do  not  say  to 
the  general  public,  "  Rush  in  and  grow  this  Grape,"  as 
what  a  great  Grape-growing  friend  of  mine  calls 
"  the  vulgar  rich,"  who  worship  size  and  symmetry, 
will  surely  be  disappointed  ;  but  to  connoiseurs  I  say, 
'  *  Grow  a  Vine  or  two,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to  have 
so  choice  a  novelty  to  offer  to  your  friends. "  The  Chil- 
well  White,  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  withdrawn  from 
sale,  I  saw  last  year  before  it  was  certificated,  and  con- 
sidered it  good  and  distinct,  but  it  cracks.  Dr.  Hogg 
I  also  tasted  before  it  was  quite  ripe,  and  considered  it 
most  promising,  but  after  it  was  certificated  and  dead 
ripe,  it  was  by  no  means  first-rate.  The  two  black 
Grapes— Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  what,  for  the  want 
of  a  more  euphonious  name,  I  call  ChihveU  A  I — I 
believe  to  be  really  first-class  and  distinct.  A  i  in  my 
estimation  comes  nearer  in  flavour  to  that  finest 
of  all  Grapes,  the  Black  Damascus,  than  anything 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  ;  and,  if  it  maintains 
that  character,  it  will  be  a  certificate  of  excellence 
good  enough  for  all.  Mr.  Pearson  is  no  foister 
upon  the  public  of  old  kinds  with  new  names,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  many  novelties  of  late  years,  viz., 
Josling's  St.  Alban's,  Kempsey  Alicante,  Golden  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  some  others.  The  best  abused 
Grape  of  the  present  time  is  the  Champion  Muscat, 
sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a 
dark  purple  Grape,  almost  black,  but  because  it  cannot 
be  induced  to  cast  its  coat,  and  become  quite  black, 
there  is  a  howl  against  it  amongst  Grape  growers  as 
senseless  as  it  is  absurd.  Royal  Ascot,  for  prolificacy 
and  constitution,  is  equal  to  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  I  can  also  from  personal  experience  speak  well  of 
Mrs.  Pince  and  Madresfield  Court.  I  wish  I  could 
recommend  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  but  the  truth 
compels  me  to  pass  it  by.  Wm.  P.  Ayrcs,  Patent  Hot- 
house  Works,  Ne~djark-ilpon-Trent,  Nov.  13. 

'  —  It  is  astonishingto  find  a  gentleman  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Pearson  opening  his  letter  with  the  demand 
to  know  who  is  "  Vitis  "  and  who  is  "  Lynx  Eye,"  and 
raising  the  usual  dust  about  stabs  in  the  dark,  &c. 
Why,  the  only  direct  reference  to  him  was  a  most  com- 
plimentary pat  on  the  back.      He  did  what  no  one 


has  done  before  him — returned  a  certificate  for  a  new 
Grape  when  he  found  it  was  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
And  in  criticising  the  action  of  public  bodies,  truth 
gains  immensely  by  keeping  clear  of  personalities. 
The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  either  certificated  fruit  without  sufficiently 
testing  its  merits,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  has  laid 
itself  open  to  criticism ;  if  it  has  not,  why  does 
Mr.  Pearson  suggest  inspection,  iStc,  before  certificating 
in  future  ?  or  why,  mdeed,  did  he  return  his  certifi- 
cate ?  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  long 
letter,  is  totally  silent  about  the  Golden  Champion 
Grape,  which  has  mainly  provoked  these  strictures.  He 
confesses  to  have  voted  for  the  Golden  Hamburgh 
being  certificated,  though  most  growers  have  discarded 
it.  Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  learn  if,  and  might 
"  not  be  surprised  to  know"  that,  he  also  voted  for  the 
Golden  Champion.  At  all  events,  he  might  have 
favoured  us  with  an  estimate  of  this  new  Grape.  So 
little  have  any  personal  matters  entered  into  my 
thoughts,  that  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Pearson  was 
on  the  Fruit  Committee,  neither  do  I  remember 
whether  he  is  the  raiser  of  the  new  Grape,  Dr.  Hogg, 
or  not  ;  hence  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
"  attacking  him."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Fruit  Committee  will  be  able  to  offer  a  better  defence 
than  this  gentleman  has  made  on  their  behalf,  else 
their  case  is  hopeless  indeed.  He  confesses 
that  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  certificating 
Grapes,  and  likewise  in  withholding  certificates. 
This  is  exactly  what  "Vitis"  and  myself  have  said. 
And  yet  no  sooner  have  we  specified  examples  of  such 
mistakes,  and  suggested  means  of  amending  them  in 
future,  than  Mr.  Pearson  rushes  in  with,  "  Pens  off! — 
name  ! — who  are  you?"  It  matters  not  a  single  straw, 
either  to  the  Fruit  Committee,  the  public,  or  to 
this  gentleman,  who  we  are.  Only,  what  we  have  said 
is  relevant  to  the  question.  Now  Mr.  Pearson  finds  no 
fault  with  that.  He  condemns  the  committee  as  much 
as  we  do.  True,  he  conjures  up  difticulties,  many  of 
them  imaginary,  in  the  way  of  raising  and  of  testing  of 
new  Grapes.  We  can  get  along  very  well  with  our  old 
Grapes  until  better  new  ones  offer,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  worthless  varieties  shall  not  be 
certificated  as  first-rate.  Our  fruit  growers  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  means  be  taken  to  prevent  its  happen- 
ing again.  Your  correspondent  proposes  a  check  upon 
certification,— that  of  personal  inspection  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  three  before  a  certificate  is  granted.  This  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
One  visit  would  not  suffice  to  prove  all  points  of  quality, 
keeping,  growth.  The  visits  would  have  to  be 
repeated,  and  should  be  spread  over  two  seasons  ;  they 
would  thus  become  very  expensive,  and  it  would  beget 
greater  confidence,  and  be  more  becoming  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  refuse  to 
certificate  Grapes  unless  proved  in  their  own  garden 
at  Chiswick.  As  to  varieties  with  peculiar  consti- 
tutions that  might  refuse  to  grow  at  Chiswick,  they  are 
not  such  as  would  be  generally  useful,  and  ought  to 
be  left  to  make  their  way— if  ever  they  do  make 
their  way — without  the  aid  of  a  certificate.  To  intimate, 
as  your  correspondent  does,  that  there  are  some  who 
might  not  like  to  entrust  theu-  novelties  to  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  their  in- 
tegrity, which  has  no  warranty  in  fact.  Besides,  each 
would  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  :  those  who  valued 
the  certificates  of  the  Society  would  submit  to  its  con- 
ditions, others,  if  there  are  any  such,  would  not ;  but 
the  great  point  would  be,  that  the  public  would  not  be 
deceived,  nor  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  brought 
into  contempt.  Under  the  present  system,  certificates 
for  new  Grapes  will  speedily  be  no  better  than  waste 
paper.  Permit  me  to  ask  your  correspondent,  in  con- 
clusion, How  often  the  Fruit  Committee  saw  the  new 
Grape,  Dr.  Hogg,  before  certificating  it  ?  and  wherein 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  differs  from  its  parent, 
the  Black  Morocco  ?  Finally,  I  thought  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  a  curiosity  in  flavour,  and  agree  with  its  raiser 
that  it  is  not  simply  a  new  Grape,  but  a  new  fruit— in 
this  sense,  that  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  musk- 
flavoured  American  Grapes  that  I  have  tasted.  Still  I 
would  have  thought  more,  not  less  of  it,  had  the  raiser 
now  had  thousands  to  offer,  instead  of  not  "  a  dozen 
left."  Clearly,  in  his  estimation  it  is  not  a  Grape 
likely  to  sell,  nor  is  it — unless  to  the  curious.  In  this, 
also,  I  am  at  one  with  "Vitis."  To  Mr.  Pearson, 
also,  I  am,  as  a  Grape  grower,  thankful  for  his  en- 
deavours to  raise  new  varieties  ;  and  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  than  I,  if  many  of  his  seedlings  prove  as  first-rate  as 
some  of  the  Grapes  certificated  have  proven  worthless. 
Only  let  us  have  some  efficient  machinery  to  blow 
away  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  and  the  more  grain — 
that  is,  new  Grapes  and  other  fruits  superior  to  the  old 
ones,  the  better.  Lynx  Eye. 

Hoya  bella.  —  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  for  a  hanging  basket  in  conservatories 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  when  allowed  to  grow  and  hang 
down  at  will.  The  best  treatment  I  have  found  for  it 
is  to  keep  it  in  a  warm  house  near  to  the  glass  through 
the  winter  months,  and,  in  fact,  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand.  Then  remove  it  to  the  conservatory, 
where  it  should  hang  7  or  8  feet  high  to  see  it  to 
perfection.  I  have  a  plant  flowering  now  in  that 
position,  covered  with  its  pretty  delicate  waxy-looking 
flowers,  it  certainly  is  a  beautiful  sight.  I  expect  it  to 
remain  in  flower  another  month,  and  this  is  the  second 
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'  of  flowering  this  season.  In  the  montlis  of  May  and 
Tune  (although  only  a  young  plant),  it  had  120  heads  of 
bloom,  which  lasted  two  months.  I  have  seen  large 
plants  grown,  neatly  tied  out  with  sticks,  but  m  my 
opinion  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  grow  it.    O.  Orpit. 

The  Madresfield  Court  Grape.— A  correspondent 
in  a  contempnr.il  y,  reviewing  the  gardens  at  Possmg- 
worth,  where  this  Grape  is  largely  cultivated,  both  on 
its  own  roots  and  tjrafted  on  a  variety  of  stocks,  states 
that  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  crack,  more  or  less,  on 
all  of  them,  and  this  under  the  care  of  an  experienced, 
energetic,  and  clever  gardener.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  many  large  fruit-growing  establishments  this 
season,  both  in  the  North  and  South  of  England,  and 
its  character  as  an  early  or  late  Grape  was  very  pro- 
mising. In  an  early  vinery,  in  the  last  week  in  May, 
I  saw  a  graft  (on  a  Frontignan  stock),  carrying  a  fair- 
sized  bunch,  good  in  berry,  as  black  as  a  sloe,  with  a 
beautiful  bloom  on.  I  saw  it  again  about  a  fortnight 
later,  with  not  a  crack  or  fault  to  be  seen,  and_the 
flavour  excellent.  Next  came  the  fruit  shows  at  Ken- 
sington, and  the  examples  shown  there  stamped  it  as  a 
first-class  companion  of  the  good  old  sorts.  From 
the  above  I  concluded  at  once  to  multiply  its  nuinber 
pretty  freely  at  Waterdale  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  Vos- 
singworth  report,  of  its  being  so  liable  to  crack,  both 
on  Its  own  roots  and  grafted,  I  deferred  planting  till 
I  should  hear  more  about  it.  The  liability  to  crack 
in  a  late  keeping  Grape  is  a  bad  fault,  and  I  hope 
those  gardeners  who  have  an  opportunity  of  fruiting 
it  this  season,  and  testing  its  merits,  will  freely  give 
their  experience  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners 
Chronkh:  James  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Waterdale, 
St.  Hdcns. 


Coniferous  Nomenclature. — I  think  Mr.  Barron 
is  rather  hard  upon  me  ;  still   all  lovers  of  Conifers 
must  leel   obliged   for  his   remarks   at   p.    1257,  and 
I   thank  him  especially,  notwithstanding  his  laughing 
at  me,    as  I  consider  him  one  of  the   highest  autho- 
rities on   this    subject  I  know,  and  he  need  offer  me 
no   apology   for  his    "  joccseness  ;"   but  I  don't    see 
why   he    should    consider    my    remarks    at   p.    1229 
a;  odd,— they   did  not   when  I    wrote   them,  neither 
do  they  now,  appear  odd  to  me.      Here  is  a    Picea 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country  under  three 
names,  lasiocarpa,  Lowii,  and  Parsonsii,  and  not  very 
long    ago    it   was    also    called    grandis.     I    received 
from  the  late  Mr.    Veitch,  of  Exeter,  three  plants  of 
it,  one  under  the  first  name,  and  two  as   P.  grandis. 
All    I    said    at    p.    1229   was,    that    they   were   not 
P.  grandis,  and  this  I  say  now.     I  knew  they  were  not 
P.    grandis,  iDecause  1  had  seen  the  true  P.  grandis 
crowing  in  one  of  the  pinetums  at  Elvaston  Castle, 
but  I  d?d  not  know  they  were  not  lasiocarpa ;  I  also 
could  see  they  were  all  three  the  same  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Veitch  might  be  correct  in  calling  one  of  them  lasio- 
carpa, I  adopted  that  name  for  all  three,  but  I  only  did 
so  provisionally.     I  am  by  no  means  wedded  to  the 
name  of  lasiocarpa,  and  will  quite  as  soon  call   my 
trees  Parsonsii,  if  Dr.  Hooker  or  any  recognised  autho- 
rity will  authoritatively  sanction  it.     It  is,  though  not 
very  euphonious,  a  very  fair  name,  and  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Barron  I  think  a  proper  and  appropriate 
one.     But  what's  in  a  name  ?— call  it  what  we  will,  it 
will  still  remain  a  very  hardy,  beautiful,  quick  growing 
tree,  and  one  well  deserving  every  possible  attention 
and  a  place  in  every  collection  :  it  ought  indeed  to  be 
planted  everywhere  where  any  trees  are  planted.   It  is, 
however,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  as  it  coned  last 
season  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  a  cone  of  it  was  not 
sent  to  Dr.  Hooker,  so  that  he  might  settle  this  vexed 
question  for   once  and   all.     I   observe,    in   the  very 
interesting    catalogue  of  Conifers,  evergreens,  Roses, 
&c.,  sent  out  this  autumn  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
he    adopts    the    name   of    lasiocarpa.      If  this   tree, 
which    I    have    called   lasiocarpa,  is   not   lasiocarpa, 
is   there   such  a  tree  in   England  ?   Mr.    Barron   tells 
us,    "that  no    species    of  Picea  exist   at   present   in 
England  to   which   the    name    of  lasiocarpa   can    be 
correctly  applied."      What,   then,    is  the   tree   raised 
from    JeflVey's    "  first  batch    of    seeds,"    and   which 
is  now  at  Borrowash  ?    Is  it  the  plant  named  lasio- 
carpa by  Dr.  Balfour  ;  and  did  Mr.  Barron  first  see  it 
in  Edinburgh  ;  and  is  it  the  same  as  that  he  was  shown 
ai   lasiocarpa   by    Mr.    McNab,    and   which    he    did 
not  think   specifically  distinct    from  Picea   grandis  of 
Douglas?"     [See  Mr.   Barron's  letter,  p.   1360.  Eds.] 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  lasiocarpa?     Did  Sii 
W.  Hooker  name  a  tree  lasiocarpa  ?— and  if  so,  was  th< 
name  given  from  the  examination  of  a  cone  and  speci- 
men of  foliage  ?— and  if  so,  by  whom  was  the  tree  found 
and  the  cones  sent  home?     In  Gordon's  "Pinetum" 
the   author  gives    "  Pinus  lasiocarpa.   Hooker,"   as  a 
synonym  for  the  "Picea  amabilis,   Loudon."     I  don't 
remember  Mr.    Loudon  making   any  mention  of  this 
name  (lasiocarpa)  in  the  "Arboretum  Britannicum," 
but    in     Dr.     Lindley's     "Catalogue    of    Coniferous 
Plants    with     their     Synonyms,"     published    in    the 
Horticultural     Society's    Journal,     parts     3     and    4 
for     1850,    at     p.     210,     No.     iS,    I    find     t  Abies 
lasiocarpa.     Hooker,    with     two     notes    of    intcrro- 
.'iation  against  it,   and  the  sign  t  prefixed,   signifying 
"  not   yet   introduced."     Must  this   sign   be   still   re- 
tained ?     With  respect  to   Picea  magnifica,    which   I 
received  as  Picea  amabilis,  I  knew  it  was  not  amabilis 
and  I  called  it  magnifica,  instead  of  nobilis  robusta,  a 


name  some  adopted,  because  Mr.  Barron  told  me  he 
called  it  magnifica  ;  but  I  and  many  others  thought 
it  looked  very  like  nobilis,  particularly  those  who 
adopted  the  name  nobilis  robusta.  So,  I  said 
(p.  1229),  "  I  suspect  it  will  turn  out  to  be  only  Picea 
nobilis,  after  all."  To  this  "suspicion  !  "  Mr.  Barron 
also  takes  exception,  but  as  he  has  sent  a  fine  cone  of 
it  with  a  branch,  and  also  a  cone  of  P.  nobilis,  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  I  hope  the  Doctor  will,  in  the  interest  of  us 
all,  publish  in  your  pages  his  opinion,  by  which 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  guided.  I  must,  however, 
put  in  a  word  for  the  retention  of  the  name  mag- 
nifica, if  he  decides  it  is  not  a  nobilis,  as  mag- 
nifica appears  to  me  a  very  appropriate  name.  It 
will  some  day,  I  feel  sure,  make  a  truly  mag- 
nificent tree.  As  to  Picea  grandis,  the  tree  which 
has  been  generally  distributed  in  the  last  few  years  as 
the  true  P.  grandis,  and  of  which  I  have  a  specimen 
purchased  of  the  late  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  may  he 
correctly  named;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  it  has  not 
hitherto  done  well  with  me,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
do  much  better  with  Mr.  Walrond,  from  what  he  says 
of  it  (p.  1329).  As  I  have  stated  before,  some  years 
ago  I  saw  the  true  P.  grandis  growing  in  one  of  the 
pinetums  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Barron 
has  plants  raised  from  it  for  sale  ;  but  whether  or  nol 
the  tree  now  generally  called  P.  grandis  is  the  same  ai 
that  which  I  saw  at  Elvaston,  Mr.  Barron  will  know 
My  plant  has  "so  tender"  a  look,  I  sometimes  think 
it  may  be  only  a  variety  of  Picea  religiosa,  and 
true  P.  grandis.  I  believe  at  Dropmore  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  true  grandis,  but  Mr.  Frost 
calls  it  amabilis,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dod  (p.  1328), 
and.  he  also  "shows  a  very  handsome  true 
P.  amabilis  under  the  name  of  P.  grandis."  I  think, 
though  I  have  no  wish  to  speak  dogmatically,  thai 
Mr.  Barron  is  right  and  Mr.  Frost  is  wrong.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  either  of  those  trees  at  Dropmore 
has  coned.  I  have  a  nice  specimen  of  what  I  call  the 
true  P.  amabilis,  and  which  was  planted  for  me  here 
by  Mr.  Barron  himself,  and  which  I  purchased  of  hi 
it  was  this  spring  covered  with 
cannot  see  any  cones  upon  it. 

and  Mr.  Dod's  communications  are  interesting,  ana,  as 
a  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  always  on  the  look- 
out for  Coniferas  lore,  I  am  thankful  to  them  ;  but 
I  am  rather  surprised  they  neither  of. them  mention 
that  king  amongst  the  Pines,  the  Araucaria  imbricata. 
I  cannot  suppose  they  have  it  not.  May  I  inquire  how 
it  does  with  them  ?— here  it  grows  like  a  "  Willow  !' 
I  had  a  rev.  gentleman  here  the  other  day,  a  friend  ot 
the  present  proprietor  of  Dropmore,  which  beautiful 
place  he  knows  well,  and  he  told  me  my  Araucarias 
were  more  robust  though,  of  course,  not  so  big  or  so 
long  planted  as  those  at  Dropmore.  My  trees  were 
mostly  planted  in  the  early  spring  of  1S59,  and  on  one 
of  them  I  have  at  this  present  one  cone,  of  which  I  am 
not  a  little  proud  ;  and  as  I  have  a  male  plant  within 
a  few  yards  of  it  which  was  this  spring  covered  with 
male  catkins,  I  hope  my  cone  may  have  seeds  in  it.  I 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  say  when  the  cone 
should  be  ripe.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dod  in  what  he  says 
about  trees  raised  from  cuttings,  but  though  some  so 
raised  make  as  good  trees  as  seedlings,  yet,  as  a  rule,  I 
for  one  would  greatly  prefer  a  seedling  ;  and  as  for 
grafted  plants  I  agree  with  Mr.  Walrond,  they  are 
hardly  worthy  a  record.  Though  I  have  two  grafted 
P.  nobilis  here  which  have  made  wonderful  shoots  this 
season,  more  than  2  feet  long,  still,  as  a  rule,  give  ni 
a  Conifer  on  its  own  roots— a  seedling  first,  and  then 
cutting  if  a  seedling  is  not  to  be  had.  Has  Mr.  Wa 
rond  a  specimen  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata  ?  and  how  big 
is  it  ?  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
Douglasii  Mr.  Dod  speaks  of,  but  I  fear 
more  you  will  think  I 
ness.     I  ■v 


I  pur 
■nale  blossoms,  but 
Both  Mr.  Walrond' 


the 


■oaching  on  your  kind- 
II  therefore  draw  this  communication  to  an 

in  conclusion,   let  me  add  a  list  of  all  the 

Silver  Fir's  I  have,  and  have  had,  growing  here, 
r.  Picea  pectinata,  the  common  Silver  Fir. 

2.  Picea  nobilis,  most  truly  named.  I  have  three 
grafted  plants  and  two  seedlings,  which  I  believe  came 
from  Elvaston,  and  were  raised  from  seeds  ripened  there  ; 
both  are  strong  growers,  very  robust,  but  hardly  so 
glaucous  in  colour  as  the  grafted  plants. 

3.  Picea  magnifica,  in  appearance  like  nobilis,  but 
more  glaucous. 

4.  Picea  amabilis,  from  Elvaston,  doing  very  well,  but 
hardly  so  well  furnished  as  a  seedling  plant  would  be. 

5.  Picea  grandis,  purchased  of  the  late  Mr.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea  ;  does  not  do  well  with  me. 

6.  Picea  religiosa,  received  from  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
but  died  either  the  second  or  third  winter  I  had  it. 

7.  Picea  Webbiana,  grew  well  here  for  some  years, 
but  was  cut  down  for  want  of  room. 

8.  Picea   Pichta,  not    worth   growing  ;   cut   down  for 

9.  Picea  balsamea.  handsome  and  quick  growing  when 
young  ;  dies  here  in  seven  or  eight  years.  .       ■  , 

10.  Picea  Nordnianniana,  handsome,  hardy,  and  quick 

ir.  Picea  Pinsaporhandsome,  hardy,  and   quick  grow- 

12.  Picea  cephalonica,    handsomi 
growing 


hardy,   and   quick 
very  robust  and 


Picea  bracteata,   very  handsome, 
distinct. 

14.  Picea  Parsonsii  I  !   called   by  me  and  many  other 
folks    hitherto  lasiocarpa,   very    hardy,  very  handsome, 
very  quick-growing,  and  very  robust. 
To    this    list    I    will    add    Picea    Pindrow,    though 


it,  but  there  are  several  trees 
from  12  to  15  feet  high,  growing  at  Felton,  the  beau- 
of  the  Hon.  Alan  Herbert,  near  here,  which 
I  believe  to  be  P.  Pindrow,  and  which  are  very  hand- 
some, and  to  all  appearance  hardier  than  P.  Web- 
biana, and  much  greener  in  colour.  P.  lasiocarpa, 
true,  I  suppose  I  must  mark,  as  Dr.  Lindley  did  in  his 
catalogue,  not  yet  introduced.  C.  F.  P.,  The  Grange, 
'ingston,  near  Taunton. 

Cauliflowers.— I  have  been  commending  to  some 
of  the  market  gardeners  in  my  neighbourhood  Veitch's 
Giant  Autumn  Cauliflower  as  a  first-rate  variety  for 
early  winter  work,  because  of  its  great  size  and 
undoubted  reliability  of  character.  For  market  pur- 
poses, size  is  of  immense  importance  in  the  Cauliflower, 
especially  when  combined  with  solidity,  and  whenever 
the  seed  shall  be  sufficiently  cheapened  Veitch's  Cauli- 
flower will  certainly  be  found  grown  for  the  London 
market  in  great  quantities.  I  am,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  commend  it  as  forcibly  for  private 
growing.  Like  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  hold  that  in  this  case 
"  three  heads  in  a  dish  is  better  than  one,"  whilst  the 
quality  of  small  compact  white  heads  as  compared  with 
that  of  large  ones  is  vastly  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Of  course  the  Giant  Autumn  variety  can  be  cut  small, 
but  even  then  it  is  much  larger  in  growth  and  requires 
more  space  than  dwarf  early  kinds.  Last  winter  I  was 
furnished  with  a  small  quantity  of  Cauliflower  seed  that 
had  been  grown  in  the  North  of  Europe  ;  name,  if  any, 
unknown.  Some  of  it  was  sown  in  a  box  the  last  week 
in  January  and  placed  in  a  cold  house,  from  thence,  a 
month  later,  the  plants  were  pricked  out  into  a  frame, 
and  finally  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  early  m 
April.  These  headed  in  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June,  having  the  whitest,  firmest,  and  dwarfest  Cauli- 
flower heads  I  have  ever  seen,  and  when  cooked 
ate  like  marrow.  On  July  10  I  sowed  again  in 
a  box  in  the  greenhouse,  removing  them  into  the 
open  air  when  just  showing  rough  leaf,  and  planting 
out  finally  within  a  month  of  the  time  of  sowing. 
From  these  I  cut  beautiful  white,  firm  heads  on 
October  20,  and  have  obtained  a  constant  supply 
since.  From  this  experience  of  it  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  earliest  fruiting  Cauliflower  that  is 
grown.  With  the  first  batch  I  put  out  also,  for  testing, 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
Early  Dwarf  Mammoth  ;  but  the  other  kind  beat  that 
in  earliness  by  a  fortnight,  and  greatly  excelled  it  in 
every  other  respect.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  belief  that,  judged  by  its  merits,  it  is 
the  very  best  private  garden  CauUflower  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  who  saw  it 
here  in  the  summer,  was  quite  enraptured  with  it,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  variety  was  quite 
distinct  and  new.  A,  D. 

Vine  Grafting.— Another  very  efficient  mode  of 
grafting  the  Vine,  and  which  I  would  recommend  to 
Grape  growers,  is  the  inarching  of  long  pieces  now, 
the  end  to  be  inserted  in  a  bottle  of  water,  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose.  By  grafting  now  you  avoid 
bleeding,  which  in  sprmg  takes  place.  Old  Vines, 
which  have  in  too  many  cases  bare  wood,  may  be 
mended  up  in  this  way,  and  many  varieties  put  on  any 
one  Vine.  Men  of  ordinary  tact  will  mend  up  lots 
of  bare  places  on  old  Vines,  and  fruit,  moreover,  will 
be  the  reward  next  year.  I  inserted  several  buds,  too, 
of  old  wood  last  spring,  as  Mr.  Miller  has  described 
Mr.  Douglas  to  have  done,  and  they  each  carried  a 
bunch  of  Grapes.  The  former  mode,  however,  I  find 
to  be  preferable.  The  time  when  the  Vines  are  pruned  is 
the  best  time  for  grafting,  as  nice  long  prunings  may  be 
selected  and  put  on,  and  a  small  bottle  of  water  to  each 
will  guarantee  the  whole.  Our  early  Hamburgh  house 
will  get  a  mending  this  week,  and  any  variety  which 
may  be  considered  desirable  added.  The  late  houses 
will  get  a  mending  when  pruned  tant6t.  The  Muscat 
house,  for  instance,  will  get  several  of  Golden 
Champion  put  on,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  &c.  ;  and  the 
Lady  Downe's  houses  will  have  an  addition  in 
Madresfield  Court  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Black,  and  a  good 
few  of  Gros  Guillaume  and  Gros  Colman,  &c.  Grafting 
the  Vine  in  this  simple  and  efficient  manner  I  con- 
sider preferable  to  all  others,  since  it  throws  new  life 
and  vigour  into  old  Vines.  The  bottle  of  water  will  be 
understood  to  be  in  lieu  of  roots  and  soil  in  a  pot. 
H.  Knight,  Floors  Gardens,    Oct.  31. 

On  the  Growth  of  the  Verbena.— I  will  begin 
my  second  letter  on  the  growth  of  the  Verbena  by  say- 
ing that  I  placed  three  of  my  spring-struck  plants  in  a 
7-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow-dung,  two  years  old,  and 
one  part  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  sand,  all 
well  mixed  together.  To  make  this  light  compost 
firm,  I  used  a  flat-headed  pestle  freely,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  plants  or  the  roots.  Having  cleared  my 
tiles  of  struck  cuttings  out  of  the  pit  before  referred  to, 
I  at  once  introduced  my  fresh  potted  plants  there  in 
place  of  them,  plunging  the  pot  to  the  rim  in  leaf- 
mould,  giving  both  plants  and  plunging  material  a 
heavy  sprinkling  of  soot-water.  With  plants  so  young 
and  healthy,  all  making  side  growth  up  the  stem,  with 
compost  so  rich,  and  position  in  every  way  so  favour- 
able no  one  will  be  surprised  at  a  rapid  progress  being 
made.  To  all  who  have  seen  the  common  Vervain 
growing  on  a  bare  heap  of  cinders,  and  choosjtig  that 
as  its  home,  i 


;  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  the  Verbena 
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delighting  in  the  rich  food  I  have  described.  Stoppir 
now  was  a  daily  operation  with  some  plant,  or  son 
parts  of  a  plant,  till  within  eight  weeks  of  the  sho 
day,  when  I  was  bound  to  cease  altogether  from  th.- 
work,  and  attend  to  training  only.  The  bulk  of  my 
plants  by  show  day  were  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  com 
mon  beehive,  and  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  but  not  sc 
with  all.  I  remember  one  called  Mrs.  Youell,  a  whitf 
one,  and  with  the  best  formed  flower  I  ever  saw,  the 
segments  being  so  well  filled  up  that  it  looked  like  a 
white  Phlox,  but  it  was  a  bad  grower.  This  I  trained 
to  a  flat  face,  but  all  the  rest  were  cone-shaped.  To 
say  exactly  how  I  trained  each  sort  would  be  difficult . 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  so  disposed  the  trusses  of  flowers 
over  each  cone  as  seemed  to  set  it  off"  best,  and  the 
trusses  were  both  fine  and  plentiful.  Finding  I  might 
have  them  in  bloom  a  little  too  soon  for  the  show,  I 
removed  them  from  their  warm  berth  in  the  pit  to  the 
open  walk  by  day,  and  took  them  into  the  greenhouse 
by  night,  doing  this  for  a  fortnight  before  the  show. 
The  key  to  my  success  here  appears  to  me  to  be  good 
living  bottom  heat,  and  top  air.  To  say  I  felt  proud 
of  my  plants  would  be  wrong,  but  that  I  felt  pleased 
with  them  I  must  confess,  even  to  a  weakness,  for  all 
who  saw  them  seemed  delighted  with  their  beauty. 
Should  there  be  anything  in  the  above  remarks  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardener/ 
Chronicle,  and  I  can  in  any  way  further  elucidate  the 
subject,  would  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so.  R.  T. 

Figs  on  the  Open  Walls. — The  crops  of  these 
have  been  very  late  with  us  this  season.  The  first 
crop  was  late  to  begin  with,  on  account  of  the  fine 
autumnal  weather  which  we  had  last  year.  In  fact, 
the  year  throughout  was  quite  a  Fig  season,  bringing 
many  of  the  successional  fruits  to  maturity  before  the 
early  frosts  set  in.  At  the  same  time,  such  fine  seasons 
as  the  one  of  1S70,  have  their  drawbacks  by  nearly 
forcing  to  maturity  the  majority  of  the  crops  for  the 
following  season,  at  least  if  they  do  not  ripen  they  are  so 
advanced  in  size,  that,  cover  the  trees  as  you  will,  all  the 
fruit  exceeding  the  size  of  green  Peas  prematurely  drop 
off  during  the  winter,  or  more  particularly  in  the  spring 
when  the  trees  start  into  growth.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  such  was  the  case.  Upon  the  removal  of  their 
winter  covering  only  a  few  fruit  were  to  be  seen  peeping 
out  from  the  tips  of  the  branches,  consequently  our 
principal  crop  was  so  late  that  all  the  leaves  dropped 
off  on  October  11,  with  7°  of  frost,  and  left  the 
branches  studded  with  fine  black  half-ripened  fruit. 
Our  Fig  walls  are  about  120  feet  long,  and  about  12  feet 
high,  and  well  covered  with  fan-trained  trees.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  useful  sort  is  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  I 
find  it  so  for  indoor  purposes :  it  is  almost  an  everlasting 
bearer  with  kind  treatment.  The  Fig  trees  in  question 
are  very  old,  and  I  cannot  well  understand  how  they 
came  to  be  planted  upon  a  north  aspect ;  I  presume  a 
south  aspect  would  have  been  the  best  of  the  two  for  Figs. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  taking  the  run  of  seasons  we  have 
generally  fine  autumnal  crops  of  large-sized  fruit. 
The  shoots  of  this  season  are  pretty  well  studded  with 
small  fruit  for  another  year.  Our  system  of  cultivating 
the  out-door  Fig  is  somewhat  different  to  that  which  I 
adopt  for  the  Fig  under  glass.  Against  the  wall  out-of- 
doors  the  trees  are  kept  thin  of  wood,  giving  them  a  good 
thinning  about  the  month  of  July,  to  enable  the  remain- 
ing shoots  to  get  well  ripened  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  When  all  the  leaves  drop  off  with  frost  the 
shoots  are  regulated  and  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  ulti- 
mately covered  up  for  the  winter.  J.  Miller,  Worksop 
Manor. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

COLLIOUEE  :  October  26.  — Some  time  since,  my 
friend  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  requested  me  to  collect  seeds 
of  the  Phragmites  gigantea,  which  grows  at  La 
Fontaine  de  Salces,  between  Narbonne  and  Perpignan, 
and  to  ascertain  if  this  plant  could  be  introduced  into 
our  gardens.  I  have  just  returned  from  Salces,  whither 
I  went  in  search  of  the  reed  in  question,  which  is  a 
plant  of  so  much  interest  that  I  send  you  the  following 
particulars  concerning  it. 


and  A.  altissima  by  Bentham.  Be  its  name  what  it 
may,  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  appears 
as  an  outlier  in  our  northern  latitudes.  How 
is  it  that  this  plant  should  occur  in  this  one 
spot  only  in  France,  or  probably  in  Europe? 
Can  it  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  miocene  or  pliocene 
vegetation,  as  the  Chamrerops,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Anagyris,  and  some  other  plants  of  exotic  aspect  are 
suspected  to  be  by  M.  Martins,  of  Montpellier  ?  The 
so-called  Fontaine  of  Salces  is  a  copious  spring, 
almost  a  streamlet,  which  arises  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 
of  a  semicircular  form,  and  whose  concavity  is  turned 
to  the  south,  and  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind.  The  water  of  this  stream  is  very  limpid, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  freeze  in  winter 
time.  At  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  rock  it 
forms  a  little  lake  some  70— So  feet  across,  and  of 
greatdepth.  The  watersof  this  lake  arelost  in  theadjoin- 
ing  marshes.  The  reed  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
throughout  its  whole  circumference,  forming  compact 
tufts,  and  occupying  a  space  of  some  300  feet  round  the 
lake,  but  not  extending  beyond  this  distance,  probably 


on  account  of  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  water 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  stems  of  this  fine  plan 
were  15—20  feet  in  height,  and  bore  at  their  summi 
very  elegant  panicles  of  flowers,  very  like  those  of  th 
Arundo  Donax.  These  stems  are  annual,  straight  a 
an  arrow,  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  well  furnisher 
with  large  and  beautiful  leaves,  of  a  tender  green  coloui 
not  quite  so  thick  or  so  stout  as  those  of  the  Arund 
Donax,  but  considerably  taller.  The  Phragmite 
gigantea  would  indeed  be  worth  introducing  int 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  it  is  doubtfr 
whether  it  would  succeed  out  of  the  Mediterranea 
district.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially  an  aquatic  plant 
with  its  roots  constantly  under  water.  The  sures 
method  of  propagation  would  be  by  division  of  the  root 
stocks,  but  it  would  be  no  easy  labour  for  the  workma 
to  extricate  them  from  the  mud  in  which  they  grow. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  also  be  interested  i 
knowing  that  I  have  succeeded  in  flowering  in  m 
garden  at  CoUioure  the  curious  Gerrardanthus 
MEGARHIZA,  a  Cucurbit,  producing  a  large  tuber  3—^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  1—2  feet  thick,  which  lies  or 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs  foi 
medicmal  purposes.  The  plant  is  dicecious  ;  m) 
flowers  are  female  only.  The  tuberous  dilatation  o 
the  stem  is  observable  soon  after  the  seed  begins  t( 
germinate.  From  the  stock  spring  a  number  of  slende 
stems,  which  ultimately  twine  round  a  support.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  white  Bryony, 
and  are  of  a  deep  chocolate-coloured  tint,  heretofore 
unknown  in  Cucurbits.  The  three  carpels  of  the  ovar) 
do  not  meet  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  cavity  remains, 
truly  one-celled,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be 
three-celled.  By  the  character  of  the  ovules, 
anthus  forms  a  member  of  that  group  of  Cue 
which  the  seeds  are  straight  and  pendulous. 

Since   the   beginning  of    October  we  hav 
plague  of  caterpillars.    They  have  eaten 
thing,  even  destroying  plants  which, 
circumstances,    they  leave    unhurt,    such  as    Oral 
Cottons,  Opuntias,  Proteads,  exotic  Leguminosie, 

Two  or  three  years  since  I  planted  a  plant  of  F 
flora  ccerulea  in  my  garden,  a  rooted  cutting.     It  has 
grown    so    much,    and  suckers    so    abundantly,    t 
it    would    soon    occupy     the    whole    garden !     It 
with  me  a  weed  which  I  must  destroy,  as  I  do 
Convolvulus,    the  Cynodon   Dactylon,    the    Sorghum 
halepense,   and  the  Ama 
the   pests   of  the   garden 
produces  hundreds  of  flov 
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Societies. 

GTON    ChRYSANTHEMUI 

r4  and  15.— The  past  season  has  been  c 
unfavourable  for  successful  Chrysanthemi 
has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  Sucl 
expressed  by  the  "      "'  '    ' 
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Brunswick  Nursery. 

to  the  backwardness  of  th( 

flowers,  a  few  sorts  of  recognised 

well  shown  in  most  of  the  stands,  such  as  Mr, 

Indian-red,  tipped  with  gold  ;  John  Salter,  cinn 

and  fine  ;  Cherub,  golden-amber  ;  Lady  Hardi 

Lady  Slade,  lilac  and  pink  ;    Princess  of  Wa 


from    th( 
gst  the  cui 


'ith 


Emp 


of 


Prince  Alfred,  rosy  crimson  ;  Guernsey  Nugget,  yellow  ; 
White  Globe,  good  ;  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  faint  pink,  a 
comparatively  new  variety,  with  broad  incur\-ed  petals  ; 
Mrs.  George  Rundel,  white ;  Golden  Beverley,  and  White 

also  below  the  average,  the  best  individual  specimen  being 
a  very  good  one  of  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli,  shown  in  a  group  of 
six  by  Mr.  James,  of  the  "  Rochester  Castle."  The  principal 
prize-takers  were  Mr.  James,  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Howe  ; 
Mr.  E.  Rowe,  Roehampton ;  Mr.  E.  Berry,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven  and  MelviUe,  Roehampton  ;  Mr.  H. 
Butcher,  gr.  ;to  R.  Baillie,  Esq.,  Leyton ;  Mr.  G. 
Sanderson,  Delaney  Street,  Camden  Town  ;  Mr.  C. 
Sanderson,  Stratford  Green,  &c.  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth, 
Brunswick  Nursery,  exhibited  a  nice  collection  of  Palms, 
of  a  useful  size  for  decoration,  intermixed  with  Ferns,  a 
few  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  which  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  a  raised  platform,  and  for  which  a  special 
prize  was  awarded. 
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Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.    By  Daniel  Oliver,  F.  R.  S. , 
I.  ii.  8vo,  pp.  613.     Reeve  &  Co. 
ice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (1S69, 


pp.  123S,  1264,  we  alluded  to  ___ 
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of  the  Flora  of  the  West  India 
Zealand  respectively,  but  not  so 
ditterent  as  to  preclude  them  all  from  forming  a  single 
series  —  a  series  of  very  great  present  value  to 
systematic  botanists,  but  hereafter  destined  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  wider  class.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  the  description  in  English  of  all  the  members 
of  the  vast  order  Leguminosa;,  the  Rosacete,  the 
Myrtacea;,  Cucurbitacea:,  and  several  smaller  orders. 
As  before  Professor  Oliver  has  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  other  botanists  in  working  up  these 
families :  thus  while  the  Editor  himself  monographs  the 
C.-Bsalpiniese,  Mimoseje,  Rosacea;,  Saxifragacea;,  and 
some  smaller  groups,  Mr.  Baker  has  dealt  with  the 
Papilionacete,  considerably  the  largest  series  in  point 
of  numbers ;  Mt.  Britten  has  described  the  Crassulacese; 
Prof.  Lawson  the  Myrtacea;  and  Combretacea; ;  Dr. 
Hooker  the  Melastomacea:,  Cucurbitacea:,  and  Bego- 
niacea; ;  Dr.  Masters  the  Samydacea-,  Passifloracea;, 
and  the  nearly  allied  families  ;  Mr.  Hlern,  the 
Lythracea;,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  species  described  in  this 
volume  we  may  reckon  at  over  1300,  of  which  the 
larger  number  are  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa,  and  not 
found  elsewhere.  Among  the  Papilionacese  there  are 
no  less  than  91  genera,  nine  of  which  are  pecidiar. 
Some  of  the  genera  of  this  group  are  also  very  rich 
in  species,  e.g.,  Crotalaria,  with  over  100  species,  three- 
fourths  of  which,  or  even  a  larger  proportion,  are 
endemic.  Indigofera  presents  another  instance  of  like 
kind  ;  most  of  the  Combretums  and  Melastomads,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Cucurbits,  and  all  the 
species  of  Begonia,  are  peculiar  to  the  flora.  Among 
the  smaller  groups  we  find  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  genera  to  species,  and  the  latter  almost  all 
peculiar ;  thus,  the  Samydacea;,  Turneraceae,  and  Pas- 
sifloraceK,  though  not  large  as  to  number  of  species, 
have  a  relatively  large  number  of  genera,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  tropical 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  genera  are 
widely  dispersed,  such  as  Desmodium,  which  has  few 
peculiar  African  species,  Onagracese  also,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  genus  Jussia;a,  are  widely  dispersed. 

Considering  now  the  species  common  to  tropical 
Africa  and  to  some  other  regions,  and  excluding  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  plants  found  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  we  find  that  a  large  number 
are  plants  found  not  only  in  Africa,  but  also  more  or  less 
diffused  in  all  countries  lying  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  North  Australia.  It 
is  strange  that  of  these  comparatively  few  are  found  in 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  though  there  are 
for   the   exemption, — 1st,    in   the  moist 


ate; 


in  th< 


Next  to 
the  Cape 


ledge  of  the  floras  of  many  of  thos 
these  is  a  much  smaller  group,  co 
and  to  tropical  Africa.  StiU  smaller  is  the 
common  to  tropical  Africa,  and  to  the  West  Indies  or 
tropical  America.  There  is  a  slight  infusion  of 
Mediterranean  types,  while  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia furnish  a  few  types  identical  with  those  of 
temperate  Europe. 

This  general  rough  estimate  of  the  plants  common 
to  tropical  Africa  and  to  other  regions  of  the  globe,  is 
about    the  same    as  for  the  first  volume.      We  may 
hence  take  it  as  established  that  the  main  features  of 
the  distribution  are  as  we  have  stated  them,  and  those 
who  make  a  study  of  the  complicated  problems  con- 
id  with  the  origin  and  mode  of  dispersal  of  species, 
whether  by  existing  means  of  transport,  or  as  effected 
by  geological  changes  of  level  long  since  accomplished, 
ifluenced  by  variations  of  climate,    will  have  in 
these  volumes — nay,  have  already — a  vast  body  of  care- 
fully sifted  facts  whereon  to  base  their  speculations.    To 
matists,  also,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  get  so  large  a 
number   of  forms   described   and   arranged   in  order. 
Some  of  the  plants,  too,  are  of  great  interest  from  a 
rphological  point  of  view,  and  here  it  may  be  noted 
,t   many  of  those  plants  which  are  only  found   in 
pical  Africa  have  marked  peculiarities  of  structure  ; 
IS  among  the  PassifloreK  are  some  eight  or  ten  genera 
almost  wholly  limited  to  tropical  Africa,  and  presenting 
structural  features  of  much  interest,  and  very  different 
from  those  found  in    other    members  of  the  order  in 
idia.  South  America,  or  Australia.     This,  again,  is  a 
bject  which  deserves  the    serious  attention  of  those 
[lo  are  endeavouring  to  find  some  clue  as  to  the  mode 
which  the  globe  was  stocked  with  plants,  and  at 
hat  times,   in  what  directions,  and  by  what  means 
igrations  have  taken  place— if  at  all. 
A  word  as  to  Abyssinia.     Any  one  looking  through 
this  volume  and  seeing  the  number  of  species  described 
from   that   country,    might   naturally   be   led    to    the 
inference   that   our   knowledge   of    the   flora  of   that 
,ry  had  been  largely  increased  in  consequence  of 
ampaign  against  Theodoros,  but  it  is  not  so.     We 
believe  that  all  the  materials  were  collected,   and  for 
lost  part  studied,  before  that  memorable  war,  and 
that  the  expedition  added  nothing  of  moment  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  country. 

Of  plants  of  economic  importance  mentioned  in  the 

•esent  volume  there  is  the  Calabar  Bean,  yielding  a 

jison  made  use  of  as  an  ordeal  in  Calabar,  and  as  a 

leful  remedy  in  ophthalmic  disease  in  this  country  ;  the 

Kousso,    an    Abyssinian   vermifuge  ;    several    of    the 

Cassias  and  gum-bearing  Acacias,    besides  numerous 

species    useful   as    furnishing  dyes,    fibres,    or   other 

products. 
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Many  of  the  plants,  too,  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
horticulturist.  We  will  name  only  one — we  have 
named  it  before,  and  we  shall  call  attention  to  it  again 
and  again,  till  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  so 
glorious  a  plant  in  our  stoves.  We  mean  the  Camoen- 
sia,  the  most  splendid  of  Papilionaceous  plants,  with 
its  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  fringed  at  the  edges 
and  margined  with  gold.  Even  the  Amherstia  would 
seem  to  be  no  rival  for  this  glorious  plant. 

The  materials  from  which  this  book  has  been  com- 
piled are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  volume. 
Dr.  Welwitsch's  specimens  and  notes  have,  as  before, 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance ;  the 
remainder  have  been  furnished  by  the  collections  of 
Barter,    Mann,    Kirk,  Speke  and   Grant,    and   many 


The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  Mr.  J.  T 

Moggridge's  Contrihilions  to  the  Flora  of  Mmtoiie 
(Reeve)  has  lately  been  issued.  It  is  characterised  by 
all  the  good  features  which  rendered  the  previous  parts 
noteworthy,  and  those  interested  in  the  "critical" 
botany  of  Mediterranean  plants,  and  specially  those 
taking  an  interest  in  the  relations  of  structure  to  fun 
tion,  and  in  the  infinite  modifications  and  adaptatioi 
of  the  former  to  varying  conditions  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  those  condi 
tions,  will  share  our  regret  at  the  announcement  tha 
the  present  is  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Moggridge's  usefu 
and  suggestive  work.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  tc 
allude  to  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  interesting  plants 
figured  in  this  part,  or  to  the  many  subjects  of  phy^ 
siological  importance  connected  with  them.  In  Cam- 
panula isophylla  we  have  a  plant  worthy  of  being 
introduced  into  British  gardens,  if  not  already  ii 
cultivation.  It  is  allied  to  C.  fragilis,  and  is  remark 
able  as  growing  along  with  Convolvulus  sabatius  on  ; 
little  strip  of  coast  near  the  town  of  Noli,  and  nowhere 
else.  Nectaroscordum  siculum  is  remarkable,  inter 
alia,  for  the  varying  number  of  parts  in  the  central  as 
contrasted  with  the  outer  portions  of  its  umbel — in  this 
respect  analogous  to  our  British  Gagea  lutea,  specimens 
of  which  exhibit  very  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  as 
observed  long  since  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow. 
Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis  has  the  habit  and  the 
capsule  of  a  Restio  with  the  (lowers  of  a  .Squill.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  plant,  from  its  forming  a  link  between 
the  Rushes  and  Restios  and  the  Lilies,  and  is  altogether 
a  plant  that  one  would  expect  to  find  at  the  Cape' or  in 
South-west  Australia,  but  not  along  the  Mediterranean. 
In  spite  of  its  interest  and  its  beauty  it  is  a  plant  rarely 
ith  in  Ens;li^h  "ardens.     We  saw  it  doinf  well. 


this  summer,  : 


7^ 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  "to  give  advice,  to  find 
fault,  and  spend  other  people's  money,"  are  three  of 
the  most  easy  things  in  life  ;  it  is  a  truism.  Mr.  A. 
Boyle,  taking  up  the  first,  in  answer  to  "A.  H.'s" 
questions  at  p.  1363  (very  properly  in  my  opinion), 
advises  him  to  give  up  his  idea  of  lining  a  bee-hive 
altogether.  This  was  done  on  the  outsifle  with  straw 
by  a  late  very  practical  apiarian,  the  "  Devonshii 
Bee-keeper"  (or  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Exeter)  ;  but  ho' 
far  it  has  answered  for  sale  purposes  Mr.  Neighbot 
may  be  able  to  inform  "A.  H.  ;  "  as  also  arranging 
these  long  boxes,  to  be  thus  made  into  perfect  harbou 
for  all  the  insects  of  a  garden.  I  am  ready  to  find 
fault,  and  to  add,  this  plan  of  attempting  to  make 
wooden  boxes  non-conductors  by  thatching  them  ex- 
ternally has  never  realised  the  expectations  even  of 
those  who  had  adopted  a  similar  plan  for  the  interior, 
as  I  have  proofs  in  six  boxes  I  opened  this  season  for  a 
cottage  bee-keeper.  Mr.  A.  Boyle  has  truly  advised 
"A.  H."  to  retain  the  form  of  the  hive  and  put  on  a 
coyer;  but  my  belief  is,  that  no  hive  made  on  the  true 
principles  of  the  bar-and-frame  hive  can  require  any 
protection  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  wet.  The  stiuare 
gives  the  best  form  for  cheap  carpenter's  work.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  any  bee-master  who  may  apply 
through  your  columns  for  information  a  sheet  containing 
all  the  directions  necessary  for  constructing  a  cheap  and 
effective  box-hive,  requiring  no  sheds  or  covers  ;  but  I 
do  so  only  on  these  conditions— there  shall  be  no 
alteration  of  the  sizes,  or  any  introduction  of  glass 
windows  or  metal  slides,  cStc,  and  that  I  may  have 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  hives  when  in  the  neigh- 
boiirhood  where  they  may  have  been  made  and  used. 
This,  you  will  admit,  is  "spending  other  people's 
money."  W.  A.  Mimn.  [Major  Munn  has  furnished 
us  with  a  few  copies  of  the  drawings  and  directions 
herein  referred  to,  which  are  at  the  service  of  those 
who  make  application  to  us,  and  observe  the  conditions 
Eds.] 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Pengerrick,  the  .Seat  of  R.  W.  Fox,  Eso., 
lies  a  mile  or  two  west  of  the  busy  town  and  lively 
harbour  of  Falmouth,  and  although  shut  out  from  view 
—that  is,  the  beauties  of  it— from  all  but  the  happy 
residents,  those  who  have  the  acquaintance  of  the 
noble-hearted  proprietor  might  well  ask,  who  has  not 
seen  Pengerrick  ?     The  owner  and  family  are  always 


pleased  to  allow  visitors  the  enjoyment  which  the  sight 
of  their  place  never  fails  to  give,  and  people  never  tire  of 
it.     Although  small  in  extent,  it  is  one  of  those  lovely 
spots  which  Nature  seems  to  have  dressed  herself,  to  gi' 
to  the  beholder  feelings  something  akin  to  those  which 
man  must  have  felt  when  he  gazed  on  her  loveliness  " 
primeval  days.    There  is  something  so  captivating  to  t 
eye  when  from   the  house  you  look  down  the  valley 
and   out   to   sea.      Expressions   of  delight  are  heard 
from  all  who  behold  it.     When  the  moon  in   silence 
sails  over  the  sea,  and  yet  seems  to  bathe  herself  in  the 
freshwater  lakes  which  extend  up  the  valley,  she  gi' 
birth  to  feelings  which  long  afterwards  are  recalled  with 
pleasure. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  principal  rooms  Mr.  Fox  has 
constructed  a  cave-like  passage,  which  leads  into  wh: 
may  be  termed  an  underground  grotto,  with  a  sky-ligh 
It  is  here  that  the  filmy  Ferns  are  seen  enjoying  the 
situations,  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  Nature.  One  of 
the  pieces  of  Trichomanes  radicans  growing  hen 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  Cornwall.  It  has  not  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  generally  seen,  the  frond: 
being  shorter  and  more  closely  set  together,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  another  variety.  Many  other  Ferns 
are  growing  out  of  the  crevices  at  the  sides,  as  well  as 
Mosses,  and  all  are  in  health  and  beauty. 

In  the  grotto  before  mentioned  are  more  Ferns.  A 
fine  plant  of  Trichomanes,  peeping  out  of  a  miniature 
cave,  drooping  over  a  little  well,  looks  quite  at  home. 
In  the  centre  of  this  place,  and  resting  on  what 
appeared  to  be  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  is  a  nice  plant 
of  Todea  superba.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  and  although 
no  glass  covers  are  used  to  protect  any  of  this  class  of 
plants,  yet  their  fronds  sparkle  with  moisture,  which 
hangs  like  diamonds  at  their  tips. 

In  a  house  connected  with  the  above  interesting  spot 
is  a  more  varied  collection  of  Ferns.  These  are 
planted  around  on  the  borders,  underneath  which  are 
pipes,  which  allow  the  air  of  the  house  to  circulate. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  soil  about  the  roots  being 
warm,  a  less  temperature  is  needed  above.  Tender 
Ferns  often  suffer  more  from  cold  at  the  root  than  at 
the  top.  The  constant  evaporation  which  is  going  on 
keeps  the  air  in  the  house  just  in  that  humid  state 
which  Ferns  delight  in,  and  they  are  certainly  contented 
with  their  situation. 

In  another  house,  leading  from  a  room  at  the  0.  _ 
site  side,   are  some  Tree  Ferns,  some  of  which  have 


feet   long  with 


proport 


fronds, 
idth.     This  house  is  not  heated,  as  the" subject; 
e  chiefly  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
The  front   of  the   dwelling-house   is   covered  with 
choice  things,  such  as  Passiflora  ccerulea,  Habrotham- 
nus   elegans,    Virginian  Creeper,   variegated    Ivy,   the 
scarlet  Begonia,  &c.     On  lookmg  down  from  the  house 
the  eye  rests  on  the  valley  throughout,  the  blue  sea  in 
the  distance  giving  the  whole  a  beautiful  finish.     Each 
embellished    with   forest    and    other   trees  of 
choice  kinds,  with  shrubs  between. 

The  natural  aspect  of  the  place,  together  with  its 

contiguity  to  the  sea,  from  which  the  air  is  drawn  up 

valley,  favours  it  with  a  comparatively  mild  cli- 

:.     Hence  Mr.  Fox  plants  many  things  that  any 

situated  a  few  miles  distant  would  not  think  of 

doing.     The  severe  winter  of  .1860-61,  and  those  since 

that  date,  have,  however,  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the 

Palms  and  Tree  Ferns,   &c.,  which  might  previously 

have  been  seen.     Of  Palms,  Chamserops  e.xcelsa  is  still 

there,  apparently  not  at  all  hurt. 

On  going  down  the  winding  walks  one  is  struck 
with  something  at  every  turn,  and  I  noticed  particularly 
a  fine  plant  of  Rhododendron  Falconeri,  which  flowered 
last  season,  and  which  is  from  9  to  12  feet  high — the 
previous  season  R.  Thomsoni  flowered  in  profusion 
fine  plants  of  Bambusa  Metake  and  arundinacea  ;  ; 
grand  example  of  Embothrium  coccineum,  15  feet  high, 
a  beautiful  object  when  covered  with  its  scarlet  Honey- 
suckle-like flowers— this  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
several  Oleanders,  growing  unprotected  ;  Dracajna 
indivisa  (one  broken  off  was  iS  feet  high  by  15  feet 
across)  and  D.  australis  ;  Aralia  Sieboldii  (Falsi 
jiponica)  ;  Laurus  aromatica  ;  Mitraria  coccinea 
the  Olive  tree  ;  Eugenia  Ugni,  which  grows  int 
fine  bushes,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  fruits  well  ;  Lauru 
Camphora,  a  fine  plant,  20  feet  by  16  feel;  Chamasrops 
Fortunei ;  the  Loquat ;  Lapageria  rosea,  even,  but  not  f 
large  plant ;  Mesembiyanthemums,  and  Echeverias  o 
sorts,  which  stand  out  all  the  year  round  ;  and  a  varie- 
gated Yucca.  There  is  also  the  Alexandria  Laurel, 
or  the  Laurel  of  Victory,  Melaleuca  myrtifolia,  linifolia  ; 
Acacias  of  sorts,  as  lophantha,  affinis,  and  others, 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Also  Arundo 
Donax  variegata,  Phormium  tenax.  Bottle  Brush, 
several  Eucalypti,  and  Edwardsia  microphylla.  Indian 
Azaleas  in  a  bed  here  are  as  healthy  as  any  can 
A  fine  Araucaria,  30  feet  high,  stands  boldly 
forward,  a  picture  of  health;  also  A.  brasiliensis, 
looking  well.  Magnolias  grown  as  standards  do  well, 
and  flower  well.  The  finest  plant  of  Arundo  conspicua 
I  have  ever  seen  is  growing  near  a  pond.  Camellias 
do  well  here,  as  also  do  Rhododendrons,  as  witness  a 
large  specimen  of  R.  ponticum,  measuring  300  feet 
in  circumference.  The  beautiful  Woodwardia  radicans 
(the  Madeira  Fern)  grows  to  a  fine  size,  some  of  the 
fronds  being  8  feel  long.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  Sciadopitys  verticiUata,  the  Umbrella  Pine  ; 
Gunnera  scabra  is  also  very  fine,  the  flower 
stems,  i.e.,    including  the   flowers,  which   look   more  I 


like  fruit,  being  3  feet  long  and  8  inches  through  ; 
Grevillea  sulphurea  and  rosmarinifolia.  Veronicas 
of  sorts  do  well — one,  a  seedling  raised  on  the 
place,  is  a  very  good  scarlet.  Daturas,  Pittos- 
porums,  and  Benthamias  also  do  well ;  the  latter, 
in  their  season,  are  a  picture  ;  the  berries,  however', 
are  a  great  attraction  to  birds,  and  they  soon  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  tree  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Here 
is  also  the  Olive  tree,  and  a  few  things  which  we  could 
not  recognise.  Mr.  Fox  receives  seeds  from  all 
quarters,  and  buys  anything  which  he  thinks  will 
grow  at  Pengerrick.  Variegated  plants  are  well 
represented,  both  in  shrubs  and  trees.  Mr.  Fox  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  Conifers,  and  has  a  good  collection. 
The  variegated  Pleris,  Lomaria  magellanica,  and  others 
we  see  in  greenhouse  collections,  are  here  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  open  air.  Heaths  in  varieties  are 
planted  in  groups,  and  are  looking  well. 

Passing  over  a  rustic  bridge  covered  with  variegated 
Ivy,  the  visitor  comes  amongst  water-ponds,  fountains, 
grottoes,  and  their  accompaniments.  Water  Lilies, 
grasses.  Ferns,  &c,,  which  luxuriate.  In  the  month  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  when  spring  is  full  dressed, 
the  place  is  delightful,  the  glow  of  colour  from  the 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses,  giving  it  splendour. 
In  the  autumn  the  tints  of  the  various  leaves  on  such  a 
choice  collection  of  things  as  is  seldom  seen  else- 
where, are  most  charming.  Spring  begins  here  with 
the  Snowdrop  in  earnest,  the  Forget-me-Not,  in  full 
bloom,  standing  side  by  side  with  it.  The  size  of  the 
place  will  not  admit  of  any  great  display  of  flower- 
gardening  or  spring-gardening,  yet,  with  the  indigenous 
plants  and  so  many  other  subjects,  there  is  never  any 
want  of  interesting  objects  upon  which  to  cast  the  eye. 

Mr.  Fox  has  iSo  Coniferre  of  various  kinds  and  sizes. 
I  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Abies  Douglasii  and  Pinus 
insignis ;  there  are  also  nice  plants  of  Pinus  patula, 
Abies  Brunoniana,  Pinus  canariensis,  variegated  Thujas, 
Thujopsis,  Yews,  with  other  hardier  and  commoner 
things — such  as  flowering  shrubs,  and  plants  grown  for 
their  foliage. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  is  small.     Mr.  Evans, 

e  respected  gardener,  as  well  as  his  good  employer, 
takes  the  greatest  delight  in  the  shrubs  and  Ferns,  and 

keeping  up  the  characteristics  of  the  place,  so  as  to 
show  forth  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Although  there 
are  so  many  things  of  interest  for  visitors  to  see,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  thing  after  all  is  the 
place  itself  as  a  whole,  as  seen  when  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  the  beauties  of  which  are  very  in- 
adequately described  in  this  brief  sketch.  H.  M. 


Died,  on  October  31,  at  Fusion  Park,  near  Thet- 
ford,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Mr. 
John  BORRIE,  aged  73  years,  and  for  upwards  of  25 
years  head  gardener  at  the  above  place.  He  was  much 
respected  and  esteemed  by  his  employers,  the  present 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  being  an  excellent 
gardener,  and,  what  is  more,  he  was  in  all  respects  a 
very  worthy  man  ;  his  modest  and  unassuming  manners, 
and  his  kind  and  obliging  disposition,  gaining  for  him 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  N.B., 
and  commenced  his  gardening  career  in  the  famous 
gardens  of  Dunkeld,  the  well-known  seal  of  the  Duke 
of  Atholl.  He  was  also  for  some  years  head  gardener 
Campbell,  of  Jura,  and  afterwards  held  a  situa- 
gardener  and  land-steward  at  Torloisk,  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull.  About  12  months  since  severe  illness 
pelled  him  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
,  a  pension  being  kindly  granted  him  by  his  noble 
loyer,    which    he   has   only    lived    to    enjoy    for 


to  Mr 
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Along  the  brook  the  yellow  golden-rceds, 

With  nodding  plumes,  stand  idly  swaying  there ; 
Above  the  stre.tm  the  summer's  flying  seeds. 

Like  tuneless  insects,  fill  the  balmy  air. 
A  golden  light  upon  the  mountain  sleeps. 

Its  feet  are  hid  in  valley  vapours  wet  ; 
The  highland  Blackberry  on  the  wooded  steeps 

Wears  its  ripe  berries  of  enamelled  jet. 
The  pearly  clouds,  becalmed  within  the  sky, 

Edged  with  pale  gold,  like  summer  castles  stand. 
Seen  in  a  vision  by  some  dreamer's  eye. 

Crowning  the  slopes  of  fairy-land. 
The  gentle  winds  scarce  stir  the  fading  leaves. 

Scarce  move  the  brown  and  withered  clover-heads  ; 
And  undisturbed  the  busy  spider  weaves, 

From  bough  to  bough,  her  web  of  filmy  threads. 
Warm  on  the  grass  the  brooding  sunbeam  lies  ; 

The  wandering  airs  are  filled  with  faint  perfumes  ; 
The  gazer's  eye  along  each  ridge  descries 

The  upland  Sumach's  crimson-painted  plumes. 
Upon  the  topmost  spray  the  blackbird  sings. 

With  mellow  note,  his  silvery-throated  song  ; 
The  drowsy  bee,  with  purple  gossamer  wings, 
•     Hums  his  low,  surly  hymn  the  whole  day  long. 
Idly  I  lie,  with  half-shut,  dreamful  eyes. 

And  listen  to  the  sounds  that  fill  the  air — 
The  bee's  low  hum  ;  the  wind's  melodious  sigh  ; 

The  wanton  blackbird  twittering  blithely  there. 
Oh,  soon  will  come  the  melancholy  days, 

When  Nature  seems  to  wear  a  hidden  grief. 
And  bleak  and  bare  will  be  these  pleasant  ways. 

Where  moaning  winds  shall  whirl  the  faded  leaf  I 


G.4RDEN  Pirates.— Their  "name  is  legion,"  and 
the  wise  gardener  will  always  encourage  feathered 
auxiliaries,  as  the  insectivorous  robin,  tomtit,  wood- 
pecker, swallow,  wren,  starling,  &c.,  all  of  which  birds 
are  indefatigable  destroyers  of  garden  pests.  A  hedge- 
hog, a  toad,  a  seagull  or  two,  and  a  sparrow-hawk,  all 
domesticated,  will  keep  the  soil  and  ground  clear  of 
mischievous  vermin.  The  old-fashioned,  but  effective, 
mode  of  trapping  earwigs,  consists  in  putting  tubes  of 
elder-wood,  open  at  each  end,  pretty  thickly  on  the 
■walls  to  which  your  fruit  trees  are  trained.  Every  24 
hours  these  are  gently  removed  and  shaken  into  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  re-set.  I  have  taken  great  quantities 
this  way,  but  a  robin  will  catch  more  in  one  day  than 
all  your  traps  together.  A  toad  will  subsist  entirely  on 
woodlice  and  slugs,  and  quite  clear  a  Cucumber-frame 
if  put  there  for  a  day  or  two.  The  common  lizard  or 
**eft"  will  eat  up  every  flying  or  creeping  thing  he  can 
swallow  ;  the  gull  will  stick  to  the  slugs,  Cabbage- 
grubs,  and  earthworms  ;  the  tomtit  will  search  every 
bough  for  aphides,  ants,  &c.,  and  if  you  do  not  fire  off 
guns,  or  allow  birds' -nesting,  you  will  have  plenty  of 
useful  friends  among  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  whom  I 
do  not  grudge  a  little  fruit,  and  if  you  do  wish  to 
reserve  it  all  for  your  own  eating,  make  or  buy  a  net  to 
screen  it.  The  wireworm  is  the  most  unassailable  of 
plagues,    and   he   will   prefer   to   attack   all   the  neat 


edgings  of  Box.  Where  he  abounds  most,  be  always 
digging  and  putting  ammoniacal  manures  or  wood 
ashes,  which  will  end  in  his  gradual  extermination.  A 
crop  of  Mustard  has  been  known  to  poison  his  strong- 
holds when  all  else  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Ants  are 
very  annoying ;  but,  being  dainty  feeders,  can  be 
enticed  into  destruction.  For  the  larger  kinds,  get 
some  bones  from  fresh  meat,  and  put  them  near  the 
holes.  When  the  horde  is  collected,  sprinkle  boiling 
water  from  the  watering-pot  over  them,  and  persevere 
in  this  till  all  are  done  for.  Treacle  and  bird-lime, 
mixed  rather  soft,  and  put  about  in  saucers,  is  a  quiet 
and  less  troublesome  mode  of  procedure,  and  sundry 
wasps  will  perish  in  the  miscellaneous  crowd.  Here  is 
a  wasp-trap  ;  but  if  you  are  a  bee  proprietor  do  not  use 
it,  as  you  will  cause  the  death  of  many  of  your  friends. 
Mount  four  panes  of  glass  of  equal  dimensions  in  tin 
framing  (like  a  lantern),  leave  the  top  and  bottom 
open,  cover  the  latter  end  with  thick  white  paper, 
well  attached  with  strong  waterproof  glue,  and  the  paper 
well  oiled,  and  protected  from  damp  or  fire.  In  this 
make  a  hole  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  then 
place  this  hole  over  a  plate  on  which  three  pieces  of 
brick  are  put ;  in  this  plate  you  will  have  put 
ture  of  beer,  sugar,  and  a  little  rum.  On  the  top  end 
you  will  have  fitted  in  a  glass  pane,  removable  at  pi 
sure,  to  clean  the  trap.  Now  prepare  some  long 
matches  of  stout  paper  dipped  in  brimstone  ;  when 
your  trap  is  "  all  alive  "  with  captives,  ignite  a  match 
and  put  it  under  the  hole  ;  they  will  soc 
cated.  Each  day  empty  out  the  contents  for  your  pet 
toad's  meals.  I  once  saw  a  most  ing 
catcher  in  Africa,  invented  by  some  English  artisan. 
There  was  a  wirework  dome  like  a  meat-cover,  just 
below  it  a  roller  covered  with  cloth,  saturated  in  syrup, 
slowly  revolved  when  the  clockwork  adjustment  hac 
been  wound  up.  Into  this  "Sirens*  cave  "  every  flying 
thing  tempted  to  settle  on  the  sweetstuff 
sciously  drawn,  and  the  cage  was  soon  a 
Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  !  There  was  a  trap-door 
which  the  suffocating  operation  was  carried  out  (as 
the  first-mentioned  trap).  It  was  altogether  a  great 
success,  and  I  heard  a  "sweet  young  lady"  call 
"capital  dodge."  £cs,  in  '■^ Kuglish  AArhanic  and 
World  of  Science." 

A   FRUIT-GROWER  in  Jersey;    annoyed   by   depre 
dators,  obtained  a  human  leg  from  a  hospital,  put  it  ir 
a    steel   trap  in  his  grapery ;    made  inquiries  for   the 
owner  ;  the   neighbourhood   flocked  to  see  it,    and 
no  more  fmit  was  stolen. 


dry  off  gradually.  The  old  leaves  will  by  these  means 
die  down,  and  subsequently  the  crown  of  the  plant  will 
rest  for  a  month  or  two  ;  .again  showing  vigorously  by 
pushing  up  strong  fronds  about  February.  In  drying- 
off  these,  as  also  many  similar  subjects,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  place  them  near  flues  or  pipes.  They 
simply  require  placing  upon  their  sides  on  a  cool  and 
moderately  moist  bottom ;  in  this  way,  the  process 
will  be  carried  out  gradually,  and  far  more  naturally 
than  when  the  end  is  sought  for  in  more  decided 
artificial  means.  Old  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis 
should  now  be  headed-back  roughly,  so  as  as  to  occupy 
for  storing,  but  do  not  throw  any  away  ;  they 
in  very  useful   for  flowering  in  pots  next 


FORCING  HOUSES. 
\  frequently  stated  in  these  columns  how  very 


will 


I  ha 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Climbing  stove  plants  should  now  be  pruned  and 
thinned  out  decisively  and  finally  for  the  winter.    Such 
plants  as  Combrelum,  Ipovtcsa  Learii,  Sec,  wull  already 
suggested  this  proceeding,  having  become  denuded 
of  their   foliage.     Others,    on   the   contrary,    such   as 
Di/'ladcnias,   some  Passi/loras,  Allamajulas,  Bougain- 
s,    Thunbcrgias  of    the   evergreen   type,    Stepha- 
&c. ,  should  not  only  be  cut  back  now  to  afford 
more  light  to  the  humbler  subjects  growing  beneath 
them,  but  also  as  a  means  for  inducing  greater  vigour 
season,  and  to  aid  in  assuring  a  season  of  rest. 
Especially   is    this    thinning-out    process   essential  in 
gard  to  the  Stephanotis,  which,  however  vigorous  it 
may  appear  at  this  time,  is  very  materially  benefited 
by  being  cut  back  pretty  close  to  the  older  wood.     I 
qualify  this  statement,  however,  by  remarking 
that  though  severe  pruning  has  its  advantages,  we  must 
overlook  the  fact  that,  being  an  evergreen  plant, 
lUst  be  treated  as  such,   and  consequently  should 
not  be  denuded  of  all  its  foli.age,  as  deciduous  plants 
often  are.     It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
observe  that  water  must  in  a  great  measure  be  with- 
held  for  a   time  from    all    such    subjects.       During 
nclement    weather    advantage    should    be    taken    to 
eradicate  insect  pests,  such  as  mealy  bug,  &c.  ;   Orange 
and  others  of  the  Citrus  family  should  also,  under 
ar  opportunities,  have    their    foliage   thoroughly 
sponged   and    cleaned.      Prune    back    old    plants   of 
Hibiscus,  especially  where  they  clothe  walls  at  the  back 
or  sides  of  stoves,  &c.     Attend  to  Lapagcrias  also  in 
latter  of  tying  out  shoots  and  sponging  the  leaves, 
Here  is  an  instance  where  we  are  loth  to  use  the 
ng  knife,  but  rather  choose  to  maintain  the  whole 
growth  for  flowering  purposes.     Keep  a  watch  upon 
any  young  shoots  forming  at  the  base,  and  which  may 
be  through  the  ground  before  many  weeks  are  past,  to 
them  from  any  slugs  which  may  be  lurking  in  their 
ity,   as  these  creatures  are  very  partial  to  them. 
Some  care  will  now  have  to  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
more  delicate  New  Holland  plants  to  draughts,  the 
so  as  we  must  give  air  with  moderate  freedom  to 
cool    greenhouses    during    moderately    fine    weather. 
Where    seedling    or    other    plants     of    Solanums    of 
the   Capsicastrum    type    are    backward    in     ripening 
their  fruit,  and  the  plants   are  wanted  for  the  winter 
festivities,   it  will   be   advisable    to   place   them   into 
little    warmth    to    forward    them,   as    that    season 
11  shortly   arrive.     Plants    of   Adiantum    cuneatum 
ver  succeed  better  than  when  allowed  a  season  of 
5t  at  this  time  of  the  year.     The  best  way  of  assuring 
is  is  to  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,   and  to  let  them 


important  i  consider  the  practice  of  early  pruning 
Vines.  Immediately  the  leaves  are  shed,  in  succes- 
sional  houses,  set  about  pruning.  It  matters  not 
how  long  the  Vines  have  to  rest,  as  they  will  subse- 
quently do  so  far  more  effectually  than  when  they  have 
to  elaborate  and  prepare  all  the  sap  in  the  whole 
of  the  young  wood.  Those  who  force  early  cannot  do 
better  than  have  resort  to  the  good  old  practice  of  get- 
ting assistance  by  means  of  a  heap  of  fermenting 
materials  placed  within  the  structure.  The  steam  engen- 
dered thereby,  deposited  as  it  is  in  warm  moist  sweat- 
ings upon  the  Vines,  so  very  unlike  other  artificial 
moisture  we  are  enabled  to  apply,  acts  very  beneficially, 
and  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  buds  and  the 
young  shoots  as  they  unfold.  If  any  Vine  borders 
have  been  exposed  to  the  past  slight  frosts,  and  are 
still  uncovered,  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  covered 
forthwith,  and  a  quantity  of  fermenting  material 
should  be  prepared  to  cover  them  with  shortly.  Keep 
the  early  Peach  and  Nectarine  house  shut  up  closely  on 
all  occasions,  excepting  for  about  three  or  four  hours 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,— this  for  a  short 
time  only  at  the  start.  Cucumber  houses  must  now 
have  the  heating  apparatus  put  in  order  for  all  eventu- 
alities, as  without  a  full  command  of  bottom-heat 
when  wanted,  added  to  both  atmospheric  heat  and 
moisture  in  moderation,  no  very  great  success  is  pos- 
sible. The  plants,  however  vigorously  they  may  be 
growing,  should  be  so  treated  that  all  the  moisture 
resting  upon  any  of  their  parts  is  thoroughly  dispelled 
daily,  by  means  of  fresh  air,  &c.  I  have  lately  urged 
the  importance  of  covering  the  roofs  of  Cucumber  and 
/■/«(; /;A  by  night,  by  which  means  the  internal  warmth 
is  maintained  without  a  tithe  of  the  expenditure  which 
otherwise  occurs  when  the  outer  elements  have  full 
play  upon  the  bajre  glass  roof.  As  in  very  many 
establishments  the  supply  of  fallen  leaves  has  to  be 
depended  upon  to  forward  forcing  operations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  dispatch  in  collecting 
such  as  have  fallen,  many  kinds  being  very  late. in 
falling  this  season. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
It  is  very  important  that  all  who  contemplate 
making  alterations  or  improvements  in  their  flower 
gardens  should  not  delay  doing  so,  as  the  best  pos- 
sible weather  for  such  a  purpose  is  experienced  whilst 
I  write,  and  has  continued  for  some  time  past,  and 
might  give  w.ay  to  an  inclement  and  adverse  period  of 
lengthy  duration.  Makeallnecessarypreparationagainst 
frost.  I  am  trying  a  mode  of  protecting  half  hardy  trees 
to  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention.  Passiflora 
Newmanni  and  similar  plants,  we  all  know,  are 
frequently  frozen  to  death  when  exposed,  and  not  often 
improved  in  health  when  covered  up  for  the  winter.  I 
am  having  small,  thin  haybands  made,  and  these 
I  twist  around  the  main  stems  somewhat  loosely,  so 
that  between  each  twist  the  bark  is  just  perceptible.  I 
opine  that  whilst  this  does  not  exclude  the  air  with  its 
hardening  influence,  it  will  so  protect  the  stem  from 
the  action  of  the  frost  as  to  save  those  portions  of  the 
protected  wood  which  will  afford  the  necessary  shoots 
next  season.  To  Magnolias  this  proceeding  would  also 
prove  beneficial,  especially  in  those  home  and  seaside 
counties  where  it  thrives  well  without  any  protection, 
excepting  during  very  severe  winters.  The  small  hay- 
bands  I  describe  might  also  be  usefully  twisted  around 
the  collar  and  lower  portions  of  the  wood  of  standard 
Tea  and  other  tender  Roses.  Finish  pruning  pot  Roses 
without  further  delay.  Should  the  grass  upon  lawns 
somewhat  protected  by  trees  again  need  mowing— 
and  the  grass  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  too 
long  during  the  winter,  as  the  work  of  sweeping  then 
becomes  so  much  heavier,  independent  of  appearance 
— care  must  be  taken  to  mow  it  during  "open" 
weather  only.  Neither  should  it  be  cut  down  so  close 
at  this  period  as  to  expose  the  heart  too  much  to  the 
winter's  severity.  Fallen  leaves  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  upon  lawns  longer  than  possible,  more 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  trees,  as  they  cause  the 
grass  to  grow  weakly. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
All  vacant  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  ridged,  or 
trenched  before  Christmas.     Not  only  will  it  be  better 
for  the  soils  so  operated  upon,  but  it  will  also  conduce 
forward  the  work,  which  is  always  such  as  to  keep 
:  gardener  fully  occupied  at  the  advent  of  the  new 
ir  and  subsequently.      Celery,    whether  the  first  or 
last  of  the  successional  crop,  should  now  be  so  pro- 
tected Ihat  no  injury  from  future  frosts    need  be  ex- 
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pected.  The  necessary  fermenting  materials,  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  or  half  leaves  and  half  stable  litter, 
should  be  placed  upon  plantations  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale,  in  all  instances  where  this  method  of  forcing  is 
adopted,  and  when  a  supply  is  required  at  Christmas 
or  before — that  is,  if  the  leaves  have  so  far  ripened 
upon  the  Seakale  as  to  part  freely  from  the  crowns, 
otherwise  it  is  better  to  wait  a  week,  as  the  late  frosts 
will  do  their  work  in  this  wise,  and  equal  progress  will 
subsequently  be  made  by  adhering  to  natural  laws. 
W.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apples,  &c.  :  C  P.  Stcivkhy,  Bucks.  We  do  not  know 
either  of  the  Apples  you  name.  Their  names  savour 
of  northern  origin.  You  should  inquire  of  the  nursery- 
men who  supphcd  them,  and  call  their  attention  to  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  names  were  written  on 
the  labels.  Beurre  Bosc  Pear  is  a  very  excellent  dessert 
Pear,  in  use  in  October  and  November. 

Books:  J.  T.  Kemp's  "How  to  Lay  out  a  Garden" 
{Bradbury,  Evans  &  Co.)  ;  Repton's  "  Landscape 
Gardening,"  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon. 

EcHKVEKiAS:  J.  D,  These  plants  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  the  leaves  as  cuttings.  The  leaves  on  the 
flowering  stems  are  equally  efficient  with  the  ordinary 
leaves.  They  should  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the 
base,  and  planted  rather  shallow,  the  larger  ones  being 
mai^e  firm  by  a  small  stick.  Like  other  succulents, 
they  must  not  be  kept  wet.  Whenever  seeds  can  be 
procured,  tliey  may  be  more  extensively  propagated  by 
this  means.  A  warm  propagating  pit  is  the  best  place 
for  either  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Fungus  :  Lattenbury.  Cyathus  vernicosus.  Bird's-nest 
Fungus, — "Sillercup  "  of  the  Scotch.    If.  G.  S. 

George's  Patent  Calorigen  :  yhould  any  of  our 
readers  have  used  this  stove  for  heating  a  plant-house, 
either  by  gas  or  coal,  "  T.  C  W."  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  they  would  kindly  state  their  experience  of  it 
for  this  purpose. 

Grapes  :  D.  P.  The  Grapes  you  have  sent  us  are  in  a 
sad  state,  not  half-grown  and  unripe.  Your  failures 
are  all  caused  through  the  low,  damp,  cold  borders  in 
which  the  roots  are.  The  whole  of  the  vessels  of  the 
plant  are  overcharged  with  moisture— the  wood,  fruit, 
&c.,  is  unripe,  and  so,  consequently,  cannot  keep. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  5.  C.  H.  Pear:  Crassane.  H.  &-5. 
Apple  :  Nelson's  Codlin.— ^T.  J.  Apples:  i,  Holland 
Pippin  ;  3.  Stamford  Pippin  ;  5,  Old  Nonpareil ;  6, 
Norfolk  Beaufin.  Pears :  2,  Glou  Morceau  ;  3,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield ;  5,  Flemish  Bon  Chretien  ;  6,  Glou  Mor- 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  Rivers.  The  Edelweiss  is  Gna- 
phalium  (Leontopodium)  alpinum.  We  copy  the' 
following  particulars  from  Robinson's  "Alpine  Flowers  :' 

mental  ;  the  leaves  covered  with  white  down,  like  those 
of  many  mountain  Composite  plants,  but  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  that  to  which  it  owes  its  popularity — a 
beautiful  whorl  of  oblong  leaves,  springing,  star-like, 
from  beneath  the  closely  set  and  somewhat  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  and  almost  covered  with  pure  white 
dense  short  down.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial, 
growing  from  4  — 8  inches  high,  and  thriving  in  firm, 
sandy,  or  gritty  and  well-drained  soil  in  thoroughly 
exposed  parts  of  the  rockwork,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  desirable  inhabitants  of  the  rock 
gaiden."— r.  \V.  Polystichum  capense. 
N'-ri'  1  m  T  FAM  :  V.  Y.  Z.  You  do  not  say  what 
ill'  .  Ml.' Ill    \    !ii    your  employer  was.      If  there  is 

iH    ,     ,     ,1,  ::  ,     I,  ,  \uu  are  paid  weekly,  you  can  only 

Tim  I  '  I  I  i  -  (;  .  /.,  Cork.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
small  Ic.ilr  ciillt.d  Ilylurgus  piniperda.  No  absolute 
remedy  has  yet  been  lound,  but  care  in  removing  all 
dead  wood  from  the  plantations  is  the  best  preventive. 
A.  M. 

PiNUs  iNsiGNis:  R.A.  The  removal  of  dead  branches, 
properly  done,  can  do  no  harm. 

Plant  Names  :  L.  //.  G.  Acineta  is  derived  from 
akineta,  immovable,  and  refers  to  the  jointless  lip. 
Anguloa  is  coinnu-nioralive  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Angulo.  Thuh,,  isroiiniirn:n,,aive  ofvonThun.  Ada, 
Disa.  and    1  i:;        ■  tn  be  unexplained.     The 

specific  ran-      !    >       :,      '       -nUesii,  Pinelii   Schliepcr- 
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tartmg  sucli  a  testmionial  as 
If  the  friends  of  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion like  to  do  so  among  themselves  well  and  good,  but 
the  pubhc  is  sick,  and  with  good  reason,  of  these 
appeals  to  its  purse ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  impose 
yet  another  tax  upon  the  hardly  earned  wages  of  many 
gardeners  who  would  from  various  motives,  personal 
interest  not  the  least,  feel  compelled  to  subscribe. 
Tuberoses  ;  A  Young  Gardener.  We  should  certainly 
not  think  of  "covering  tuberoses  over  with  ashes  like 
other  bulbs."  Nor  would  we  pot  them  yet,  even  if  we 
possessed  the  new  bulbs  but  would  rather  wait  until 
Febru  ry  or  even  lattr  Pot  them  firmly  m  good 
staple  fibrous  sandy  loam  subsequently  placing  them  in 
a  warm     sunny  situ  ttion    there  to  remain  for  at  least 


ing    gni 
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D.  T.  F.— W.  R.  McN.- 

cide).— Sutton  &  Sons.— Hurst  &  Sons.— T.  Sampson. -j 


Sarluts. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Nov.  17. 
Business  transactions  have  not  improved  during  the 
week,  and  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  main- 
taining our  last  quotations.  The  open  weather  enables 
the  growers  to  keep  us  well  supplied  with  all  the  out- 
door produce,  and  that  from  under  glass  is  also  ample. 
Good  dessert  Apples  are  comparatively  scarce.  Pears 
are  plentiful,  and  comprise  Chaumontelle,  Nelis  d'Hiver, 
Glou  Morceau,  Crassane,  and  others. 


Apples,  per  \ 
Cobs,  per  loo  U 
Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  lo 
Melons,  each 


Artichc  kes,  per  doz. 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  purple,  per 


Pears,  per  dozen    . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


Horse    Radish,  per 

bundle       ..  . .  ; 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  c 
Lettuces,  per  score.,  i 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott,   i 


Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . .  lo  —  13  Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..02  —  04 
Capsicums,  p.  100. .  16  —  2  o  j  Radishes,  per  bunch  02  —  . . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  ..05—07  Salsafy.  p.  bun.  . .  09—1  3 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  20  —  60  Scorzonera,  p.  bun.  o  g  —  13 
Celery,  red,  p.  bun.    16  —  2  o  |  Seakale,  per  punnet  26  —  36 

—    white,  do.     . .  1  o  —  1  6  ,  Shallots,  per  lb.    ..08—.. 
'''  '*'  '  o  I  Spinach,  per  bushel  30  —  40 


Cucumbers,  each  . . 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 

Potatos,  Regents, 


pert 


POTATOS.— Southwark,  Nov.  13. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise  have  been 
small,  and  very  various  in  quality  ;  best  sorts  sold  well, 
inferior  samples  a  drag.  The  following  are  this  day's 
quotations :— Yorkshire  Flukes,  100s.  to  1405.;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  60s.  to  120s. ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do. 
120J.  to  140J.  ;  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  iios.  t< 
120J.  ;  do.  Rocks,  95J.  to  iooj.  ;  Kent  and  Esse: 
Regents,  50J.  to  iios.\  do.  Rocks,  90J.  to  looj. 


AGRICULTURAL  PUPIL.  -  A  Norfolk  Farmer, 
residing  within  a  few  miles  of  Norwich,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
a  respectable  young  Man  into  liin  house  as  a  Pupil.  References  Eivcn 
and  required.— Apply   to   Mr.   THORNTON,  15,    Langham  Place, 


Nursery  Ground  Foreman. 

REQUIRED,    for    a    large    Provincial    Nursery,    the 
services     of    a    responsible,    cue  .... 

character  for  ability  and   sobriety  will 


ried     Man,    whose 


apply),  to  JOHN  . 


,  Hcalon  Chapel,  Stockport, 


W^ 


near  Stockport. 


.  WHITHAM.The  Nurseries,  Reddish 


W^ 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 
and  BAILIFF),  of  vaiious  qualificalions,  recommended  lo 
(icntlcmcn.— Further  particulars  given  on  application  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 
HEN  UERSON  AND  SON,  WellinKton  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.W. 


/^ARDENER    (Head).— Thorough  practical   experi- 

Apply.'fOTplrtfcularsTs.  W.',  Po"  Office.  Alton!"  Et""     '"  "^"""-^ 


ARDENER   (Head).-  Age 


GtfcJ 


married ;     good 


:ssio„  generally  ^,  Two  and 


',  "Tt"  m' 


ark's  Villas,  Tollineton 


Gi 


Gi 


ARDENER    (Head).— Middle-aged,    roamed, 


(^Head).- 


ils.-G.    G.,    2,    Cobdcn    Tc 


GARDENER  (Head),  in  the  country,  where  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  arc  in  request  —Is  a  good  Flower  Gardener, 
Excellent  reference.  Wife  i>airj.  and  P.jultry.  -  LATIMER 
CLARK,  Esq.,  liecchmont,  Sydenham  Hill,  Surrey,  S.E. 


G'Z 


ARDENER  (HEADk-Age  32,  married,  no  family; 

ough  knowledge  of  Forcing  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening 
character.— G.  SMITH,  Gardener,  Westmill  Road,  Ware, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Understands  the  Culture  of 
Pines,  \'incs.  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  and  Orchids,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  No  sir^le- 
handcd    place    accepted.      Good    character.— J.    H,     Post    Office, 


/:;' ARDENER  (HEAD).-Age  38,  married  ; 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married;  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  department,  having  had  great  experience  in 
Growing  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  including  Orchids  and  Ferns, 

character.— J.  R.  P.,  Sherwood  Cottage,  Spring  Hill,  Bromley,  Kent. 

G"    ARDENER^Head7  Working).— Age  30,  married 
has  a  thorough  practical   knowledge  of  the  profession  in  "all  its 
branches,  including  the  Earl  '   '  --    '''"'■ '  " '  '^ 

,  Post  Office,  Nort 


/^ARDENER  (Head),  where  one 

<jr  _A  Ladv  wishes  to  recommend  as  abc 
married,   who   also  well   understands  the  Man 

or  more  are  kept. 

Office,  South  Audley 

Gl^"-- 

svy  iiii 

■ 

.r  Under), 

in  a  good  place.— 

C^ARUY- 

si' I: 

,.l,lv  pr.ietii 

•tl  in  all  branches 

GARDENER  (S) 
kept).-General  !  i 
Gardening  Eighteen  n. 
St.  Mary's  Cray,  S.E. 


)  is  offered  for 
.KNER,  by  a  young 
Keeping's,  4,  Cross 


wages  expected. 

WANTED,   a    I'lvOr.V 
PLANTS-A    in.irricd 
JAMES  HUDDART,  Earringlc 


.  A  ,  East  Street,  Epsom. 


w 


ANTED,    an   industrious    MAN    (Outdoor),    who 

thoroughly  understands  the  general  routine  of  Nursery  Work, 
ress,  stating  wages  required,  with  references,  &c.,  E.  COLE 
ONS,  The  Nurseries,  WithJngton,  near  Mancliester. 


To  Nursezy  ForemezL 

WANTED,    a  good  SECOND   MAN.    who  under- 
stands  Grafting  and  Budding,   and  general   Outdoor  work.— 
Apply  to  J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Gloucester. 


W^ 


Seed  Trade. 

T^T" ANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 

— S.  S.,  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  EC, 


s  to  ability,  integrity,  and  good  conduct.    A  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT 
iso    -WANTEIJ.-VV.    E.  TR.,   3,  Westminster    Chambers,  Victoria 


txrAN 

VV     at  the  Retail  Counter.     Must  be  an  i 
^ood  Correspondent.     To  a  young  Man  desiring  improve 


\;\7'ANTED,  an  INVOICE  CLERK  and  ASSISTANT, 


To  Nursery  Foremen. 

WANTED     a    Man     as   ASSISTANT  in    a    Seed 
Uarthouse     One  who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
Work  would  be_  necessary.— Apply,  stating 


\Ll-\     CAMPBELL    AND    SONS, 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

WM   CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 

"  bear  the  strictest  inquiry.      Any  Gentleman 
■cd,  &c.,  so  that  suitable  Men  may  be  selected. 


IMPROVER  (in  the  Ho 

branches,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  House-work.     Can  havi 
employer.— J.    S.,    ri 


Magdalen,  Gillingham,  Dorsi 


MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  of  lea. 
Coffee,  Sugar,  or  Cotton  Plantations.— Age  27,  single.  English ; 
has  had  ten  year?  practical  experience  in  some  of  the  largest  Gardens 
in  Europe.  Well  educated.  No  objection  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Highest  references.- Z.,  Mr.  II.  Slater,  High  Street,  Uttoxetcr, 
Staffordshire. 


BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.  —  Age  29,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Value  and  Management  of  Land, 
Stock,  Timblr,  Plantations,  and  all  kinds  of  Estate  Work,  81c.  Is  a 
first-class  practical  Gardener.  Highest  referenccs.-E.  F.,  Mr. 
H.  Slater,  High  Street,  Utto.ieter. 


1ARM  BAILIFF.- Age  43,  single;  thoroughly  under- 
stands   Farming    and    Market    Gardening.— R.,    J.    D.    Davis, 
esman,  Spitalfields  Market,  E. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

(ACKER,  &c.,  in  a  Wholesale  Warehouse,— A  young 

Man.-io;,  Herbert  Road,  Coventry  Road,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

1 RAVELLER.— Age  37;  highest  references.— J.  P., 
'  >  Office,  W.C. 


rp  RAVEI 


Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER,  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  or  TRAVELLER. 
—Age  35  :  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Trade,  also  the 
Nursery  liusililss.  Highest  refcrences-A.  Z  ,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
Seed  .Merchants.  Leadenhall  Street.  London.  EC. 


I  HOPM.^N    (Assistant).- -A    young  Man,    Scotch. 

*  Seven  years'  e^pericncc.— M.    R.,  19,   Upper    Sackvillc    Street, 


G 


OVERNESS.— A  young  Lady,  lately  returned  from 

France,  desires   a   rccngagcmcnt   as   above.      Acquirements— 
a*'-KTG<.''rfr.""^cVi,-™1v/l-"(^fficc"w,C.      °     '"^ ''"'  """""^" 


ROOM,  or  GROOM  and  GARDENER. -A  young 
R.,''pos;  ofrice,'sIli;bnry!  wfhs.''  ='"''""''— '^''P'>''  ''>'  ^'""'  "■ 
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MR     JAt 
Agriculi 


ES    ERASER,    Horticultural 

;ral  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's 
late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Frascr,  Lea  Bridge 


TO  be  SOLD,  on  advantageous  terms,  the  BUSINESS 
of  a  SEEDSMAN  and  FLOKIST,  situate  in  a  most  command- 


To  Nuxeerymen,  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  the  oW- 
established  and  well-linown  NURSERIES,  situate  about  six 
miles  south-west  side  of  Manchester,  so  lone  and  successfully  carried 
on,  comprising  Six  Greenhouses.  Five  Ranees  of  Pits,  with  Hot  and 
Cold  Water,  with  the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &r.. 

,. FOREST  aiid  FRUIT  TREES,  such  as'are  rardy 

ticulars,  apply 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


REEDERS  of   SHORTHO RNS.— I   have 

en   requested   to   hold  an    unreserved   SALE  by   AUCTION 
KE    BRED    SHC 


of    PURE    BRED    SHO 
EDINBURGH.     Breeders  desirous  of 
cate  with  me  at  15,  Langham  Place,  Loi 


line  wi'il''p"e"sc  com"iii 
JOHN  THORNTON 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  at  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Dutcli  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

TVTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  mil  SELL  by  AUCTION, 


38,  King  Street,  C 

F?RST^CLASs'FBu"lT'TREFfs,  KOS^I,  Speci" 
HOLLIES,  RHODODENDRONS,  and  a  varie 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  from  Holland.  Also  an  imp. 
and  Single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Iris.  Ancr 
Gladioli.  Litiums,  and  other  BULBS,  just  arrived 
Dutch  Farms. 

On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalog 


■Clock    preci! 
nen  CONIFi 

>rtation  of  Double 


Dutcli  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY.  November  20,  at  half-past  .2  o'clock  precisely,  20  C 
of    FIRST-CLASS  HYACINTHS,    TULIPS.    CROCUSES.    N 
CISSUS,  IRIS.  ANEMONES,  LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS, 


Ferlodlcal  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

R.  J.  C-  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 

TUESDAY,  November  2i,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  230  Pens 

of    FIRST-CLASS    POULTRY    and    PIGEONS,     including    many 

■oung  Birds,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of  well-known  breeders 


M 


SfiS 


r  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogut 


City  Auction  Eooms,  38,  Graoecliurcli  Street,  B.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  City  Auction  Room,, 
as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  22,  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  cdlLLECUON  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  a 
superb  assortment  of  300  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  selected 
FRUIT  TREES,  HARDY  CONIFEROUS  SHRUBS,  and 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  Sic 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.    Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


M'^ 


mf 


t  3  feet :  5000  bushy  Common  Laurel-s,  zji  to 
3  Porlugal  Laurels,  2  to  3  feet;  3000  Bcrberis  aquifolia,  i  to 
3  leei;  000  Grccii  Hollies;  300  fine  variegated  Hollies,  i  to  4  feet  ; 
1200  bushy  Rhododendrons,  of  sorts,  i^  to  4  feet ;  700  I'hillyrcas,  300 
Lauruslinus,  2500  fine  bushy  Privet,  2  104  feet;  800  English  Yews, 
1000  Spruce  Firs,  Pinus,  Thujas,  &c.  Also  quantities  of  Oroamenial 
Forest  and  Deciduous  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ;  rzoo  Hardy  ClimbinR 
PLANTS,  in  pots:  1200  choice  Dwarf  and  Climbing  ROSES,  500 
fine  Standard  ROSES,  fine  FRUIT  TREES,  including  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Dwarf  and  Standard    Peaches, 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may 
on  the  Premises,  and  q'  ->      •    -  ■  .  ■•-  .  -      . 


inecrs  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 


M 


Clapham,  S. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  CHOICE 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Muskett,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  High  Street,  Clapham 
Surrey,  S.W.,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  20 

sJrpiS  NURSERY   STtJCKrcSns'isting'of  an'exceljjnt  astSrtment 

many  of  which  are  handsome  specimens,  comprising  2000  Chinese  Arbor- 
vita;,   beautifully   furnished,  4   feet   to  9   feet;    600    bushy    Portugal 

Common  Privet;  400  fme  Arbutus,  3  to  4  feet ;   2000  Green  Hollies, 
2  to  5  feet ;  400  Variegated   Hollies ;  200  fine  Cedrus  Deodara,  i  to 


,„ ,  DECEMBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 

DAYS. 

TO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  in 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eight 
Acres,  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFER.^,  Sic,  and  about  Six  Tons 
of  EARLY  POTATOS,  of  sons.  This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  Foresters,  Gardeners,  and  the  Trade. 

The  Sale  will  take  place  each  day  at  10  o'clock  forenoon,  comraenc- 
jngon  MONDAY  wi^h  the  J-adyinch  Nursery,  containing  the  larger 


lISrWELfcA" 


rHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  Stc. 

Directors. 
ohn  Glutton,  Esq. 


i  Garlics,  M.  P. 


thVciergy  il 


I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvilleR.  H.Somerset,  Esq.  ,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 


)  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  1 


UTILISATION    of   SEWAGE— The    Company 
'      "'        urposeofWorksofSewaf      ' 
tlay  and  expel 


CENTRAL     ARGENTINE     LAND     COMPANY, 
Limited. 
CAfli'rmaM— John  Hecam,  Esq. 
Asent  in  the  Republic^'E.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  A^tcs. 
Superintendent— yJlLUKJA  Perkins,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fd. 
The  Directors  offer,  on  advantageous  terms  to  Sctllers,  either  as 
Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS,  varying  from  80  10400  ACRES  each, 
of  the  COMPANY'S    LAND,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway,  from  the  Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
the  entire  length  being  246  miles.     Towns  and  Villages  are  being  laid 
out  at  various  points  on  the  Line,  where  smaller  Plots  may  be  secured 

To  secure  the  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facilitate  the 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  the 
"'     '      '        "       ■       ■■■  reach  ofthc  Stations  on  the  Central 

.    ■&  ■. ;■ 

London— 8s,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  E.C.  ; 

Buenos  Ayres— 106,  Calle  Bolivar  ; 

Rosario —  Terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  ; 
Vhere    the  Sur^■eys   of  the  Land    (about  1,000,000  Acres),  togethei 
^ith  the  Plans  of  the  Colonies  already  established,  can  be  inspected. 
GEORGE  WOOLCOTT,  Secretar)-. 

85,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Argentine  Railway,  and  adapted 


Carter's  Boot  Sliow. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  their  ANNUAL  ROOT  SHOW  will  be  held  on 
NOVEiNtBER  24.  on  the  Premises  of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch 
Company,  245,  High  Holborn,  when  PRIZES  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  S&TY  PUUffDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of 
SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  MANGEL,  KOHL  RABI,  CARROTS,  &c. 
Including  a  SILVER    CUP,  value    Ten    Guineas,   for   the    best 


H.R.H. 


7  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


SmltUeld  Club  Cattle  Sliow, 

DECEMBER  4.  5.  6,  7,  and  8. 
STAND  No.  44. 

EDMUND  PHILIP   DIXON,    The  Yorkshire   Seed 
Establishment,   57.   Queen   Street,    Hull,   invites    attention   of 
Visitors   to   his    Exhibition   of  Specimens   of  his   selected   stocks  of 
MANGEL    WURZF-L,    IJIXON'S    IMPERIAL    SWEDE.    TUR- 
NIPS, KOHL  RABI,  &c.     Orders  received  at  the  Stand. 
FARM  SEED  LIST  gratis. 


IKE    BIRMINGHAM    CATTLE    and    POULTRY 

.      SHOW,  i87i.-The  TWENTY-THIRD    GREAT    ANNUAL 

ON   of  FAT   CATTLE,  SHEEP.    PIGS,    DOMESTIC 

y,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLE.MENTS,  will  be  held  in 
ill,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNES- 
THURSDAY.  November  25,  27,  28.  20.  and  30.  when 
)  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED 


Admission,  on  Monday,  November  27,  to  Non-subscribers,  until 
5  o'clock,  s-r. ;  after  that  hour,  ir. 

The  Exhibition  will  also  be  open  on  Tuesday,  Admission,  ij.  all  day; 
on  Wednesday  and  'Thursday,  until  5  o'clock,  ir.  ;  after  that  hour,  dd. 

"       special   Railway   Arrangements,   see   the  Advertisements  and 

JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 


C(je§igricultaraliit^dtc. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  iS,  1S71. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
<;.T„DTi.v    v„..  ,p  f  Midland  Counties  Cattle  Show,  at  Binglcy 
b.lTURDAi,  r-ov.  25)^     Hall,  Birmingham. 

WE  were  on  Lodge  Farm,  near  Barking, 
the  other  day,  when  the  last  loads  of 
Mangel  Wurzel  were  being  weighed  from  a  field 
of  8  acres  and  24  perches,  the  whole  produce  of  it 
having  been  thus  passed  over  the  weighbridge. 
The  total  weight  brought  home  had  been  close 
on  437  tons.  They  were  a  remarkably  large, 
well  formed,  clean  set  of  roots,  so  that  certainly 
not  a  tenth  of  what  had  been  thus  harvested 
would  be  cleaned  or  cut  to  waste  in  preparing 
them  for  cattle  food,  and  we  may  therefore  fairly 
put  the  nett  produce  of  the  field  at  50  tons  per 
acre.  It  is  not  a  remarkably  good  soil  naturally, 
and  for  the  five  years  during  which  we  have  | 
known  it  the  land  has  borne  large  crops  annually, 
and  the  dung-cart  has  not  been  near  it.  The 
whole  of  this  enormous  produce  has  thus  been 
due  to  irrigation  with  town  sewage  ;  and  those 
who  know  what  a  cost  for  dung  and  fertilisers 
must  be  incurred  to  grow  a  heavy  crop  of 
Mangel  will  probably  learn  more  from  a  fact  like 
this,  than  from  a  more  elaborate  proof,  of  the 
value  of  these  great  fertilising  streams  which  are 
now  running  to  waste  from  almost  all  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Morgan's  "Report  on  the  Cultivation,  by 
Means  of  Sewage  Irrigation,  of  the  Lodge  Farm, 


for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1871,"*  contain- 
ing a  number  of  such  facts  as  the  above,  has 
just  been  issued,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
as  by  far  the  most  detailed  and  explicit  annual 
statement  on  the  general  subject  of  town  sewage 
that  appears.  It  describes  the  experience  of  a 
year,  which  has  presented  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  1870;  and  the  present  report  is,  therefore,  in 
many  respects  in  similar  contrast  to  that  which 
preceded  it.  Last  year  succulent  growth  was 
slow  and  scanty  ;  this  year  it  is  abundant — last 
year,  therefore,  liquid  manures  were  especially 
efficient — this  year,  comparatively  speaking,  they 
have  not  been  needed.  A  dressing  of  farmyard 
dunghas  been  washed  into  the  soil  by  so  much  rain 
throughout  the  summer  of  1871  that  the  market 
gardens  have  everywhere  been  unusually  pro- 
ductive, and  the  great  contrast  to  them  which 
the  sewaged  grounds  exhibited  in  1S70  has  not 
been  shown  this  year.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Morgan  reports  as  large  a  profit  on  Lodge 
Farm  this  year  as  was  realised  in  the  previous 
twelvemonth,  and  we  doubt  not  this  will  be 
largely  increased,  as  the  farm  is  more  and  more 
cultivated,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  fertilising  power  of  sewage,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  largest  possible  income 
in  a  case  where  sewage  is  accessible  as  an  aid, 
and  the  farmer  chooses  to  employ  it. 

The  principal  features  of  the  report,  we  are 
informed,  are  "  (l)  a  severe  winter,  followed  by  a 
very  unusually  long,  cold,  wet  spring,  and  a  short, 
broken  summer— (3)  162  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches 
of  land  under  irrigation  —  (3)  622,324  tons  of 
sewage  (weakened  by  previous  admixture  with 
excessive  rainfall) — (4)  very  large  crops— and 
(5)  exceptionally  low  prices." 

We  must  refer  hereafter  in  greater  detail  to  the 
several  crops  ;  meanwhile,  we  may  name  soine 
of  the  plots,  with  the  produce  they  have  yielded 
— 9  acres  2  roods  and  1 1  perches  (plot  A)  yielded 
^500  worth  of  Cabbage,  Mangel,  Sugar-Beet, 
and  Onions  within  the  year  ;  6  acres  I  rood  and 
5  perches  (plot  B)  yielded  £iT^  worth  of  grass, 
Potatos,  and  Savoys  ;  6  acres  3  roods  and 
4  perches  (plot  D)  yielded  ^280  worth  of  grass 
and  Oats.  On  the  whole,  189  acres  2  roods  and 
23  perches  yielded  ^5739,  or  /30  per  acre- 
having  received  3800  tons  of  sewage  per  acre 
during  the  year.  No  doubt  the  value  realised 
would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  immense  quantities  of  garden  produce 
which  this  year  competed  for  a  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis.  "The  average  price," 
says  Mr.  .MORGAN,  "which  our  best  Potatos  last 
year  realised  was  from  £i>  to  ^7  per  ton.  This 
year  we  have  obtained  no  more  than  £1  to 
£1  los.  Onions,  which  sold  last  year  for  ^43 
per  acre  in  the  ground,  and  realised  a  great  deal 
more  by  marketing,  have  this  year  been  sold  by 
us  at  ^28,  the  highest  price  I  have  heard  of 
being  ^30  per  acre.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
cut  Cabbages  (coUards)  fetched  from  i.r.  to  \s.  %d. 
per  dozen,  while  this  year  there  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  3^/.  and  \d.  per  dozen,  some 
having  even  been  sold,  I  hear,  as  low  as  dd.  for 
five  dozen.  Scarlet  Runners,  which  made  Sj., 
loj-.,  and  I  \s.  a  sieve  last  year,  only  reached  3</. 
and  (>d.  and  \s.  until  lately,  when  they  have  made 
zs.  and  is.  6d.  a  sieve.  Bunching  greens  have 
not  paid  us  to  market,  and  we  have  hitherto 
fed  cattle  on  them.  I  have  been  told  by  several 
farmers  that  they  have  ploughed  in  their  crops, 
as  it  would  pay  them  better  to  use  them  as 
manure  than  to  market  them.  These  differences 
in  price  have  not  at  all  arisen  from  difference  in 
quality,  as  our  produce  has  been  in  most  cases 
as  fine  and  as  abundant  this  year  as  last. 
Strange  to  say,  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  the 
retail  prices  are  as  high  as  ever,  a  cut  Cabbage 
ordinarily  costing  i5rt'.,and  a  small  dish  of  Beans 
4^'.  and  (yd.,  with  everything  else  in  proportion." 
To  this  we  add  the  comment  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  : — "  It  is  more  melancholy  than  strange. 
There  are  thousands  of  poor  persons  who  while 
vegetables  are  either  used  as  manure  or  are 
almost  given  away  by  the  grower,  are  well  nigh 
starved  for  want  of  a  dinner,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  by  the 
retailer." 

The  report  of  Lodge  Farm  is  of  annually 
increasing  interest,  anil  the  present  pubUcation 
will  no  doubt  be  very  widely  circulated. 

THAT  was  a  capital  question  asked  the  other 
day  before  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers' 
Club— What  shall  we  do  with  our  Root 
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Crop  ?  We  have  a  most  abundant  store  of 
cattle  food  in  the  country,  and  all  kinds  of  fatting 
stock  are  in  great  demand  accordingly,  and  the 
price  at  which  they  must  be  bought  in  will  thus, 
in  all  probability,  leave  but  little  margin  for  a 
profit  on  the  feeding  process.  The  many  diffi- 
culties of  the  whole  subject  were  well  represented 
in  the  paper  in  which  Mr.  Spooner  attempted 
to  answer  the  above  question,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  Mr.  SPOONER  did  not  altogether 
despair  of  realising  this  profit.  Mutton  might 
be  depended  on  to  sell  well,  and  the  skin  as  well 
as  the  carcase  would  be  valuable.  He  thought 
the  value  of  the  skin  of  a  good  teg  in  the  spring 
would  be  nearly  a  sovereign,  and  though  they 
did  not  directly  get  paid  for  it,  yet  it  was  done 
indirectly.  Therefore  they  must  not  think  of 
entirely  ploughing  in  their  root  crop  as  manure, 
Mr.  Spooner  proceeded  to  discuss  the  valu 
of  the  crop  as  food  and  as  manure,  supposing  it 
to  be  either  used  in  feeding  fatting  stock  or 
ploughed  under,  as  had  been  proposed  by  those 
who  despaired  of  realising  any  return  from  its 
consumption.  The  manuring  value  of  linseed 
cake  was  £4.  10s.,  of  Wheat,  35.?.,  of  Barley  37.?. 
per  ton,  of  Turnips  only  4s.  per  ton.  Applying 
the  same  rule  of  valuation,  as  when  applied  to 
guano  and  superphosphate,  to  bring  out  the 
market  value  of  these  substances,  it  is  found  that 
the  manure  value  of  a  crop  of  30  tons  of  Turnips 
is  not  more  than  £4.  The  value  of  the  greens  for 
manuring  purposes  was  now  nearly  double  that 
of  the  bulb — in  proportion  to  their  weight.  This 
was  a  good  reason  why  this  year  all  greens 
should  be  ploughed  in  as  manure.  Lothian 
farmers,  with  whom  he  had  lately  conversed,  had 
told  Mr.  Spooner  that  they  sometimes  sold  their 
roots  to  covvkeepers,  and  offered  £2  per  acre  to 
allow  the  greens  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  the 
cowkeepers  universally  refused  to  part  with  the 
greens.  Returning  to  the  question  of  root  value 
as  food,  Mr.  Spooner,  comparing  Turnips  with 
linseed  cake,  stated  that  the  theoretical  value  of 
a  ton  of  Swedes  was  something  like  i6.f.  6i/.,  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  practical  realisation  of  this 
value  being  the  immense  surplus  of  water  which 
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Experiments  had  been  tried  with  five  sheep, 
which  ate  on  an  average  23  lb.  of  chaft'per  week, 
or  3  lb.  4  oz.  per  day,  and  they  drank  5  lb.  11  oz. 
of  water  per  day,  or  40  lb.  per  week  apiece. 
Others  consumed  iS  lb.  of  hay,  and  7  lb.  of 
beans,  and  drank  43  lb.  of  water  per  week,  or 
6  lb.  2  oz.  per  day.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
quantity  of  water  was  only  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  a  daily  allowance  of  7  lb.  of  Swedes, 
and  this  would  show  that  when  Turnips  were 
given  in  large  quantities  to  sheep  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  into  the  system.  By 
eating  roots  to  excess,  they  take  up  four  times  the 
quantity  of  water  they  require,  and  it  does  them 
no  good.  It  appeared,  then,  that  by  a  more 
reasonable  use  of  the  root  crop  in  the  feeding 
process,  a  greater  value  per  ton  might  be 
obtained  from  it.  The  following  were  the  recom- 
mendations to  which  the  lecturer  pointed  ; — 
(i)  to  cut  off  the  greens,  and  plough  them  in  as 
manure  ;  (2)  to  pit  the  roots  as  much  as  possible, 
for  after  they  were  kept  some  time  they  would 
lose  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  then  they  would 
be  quite  as  valuable  if,  after  all,  they  had  to 
plough  them  in.  They  would  thus  get  the  roots 
more  nutritious  by  the  loss  of  this  water,  and 
prevent  the  starchy  matter  from  being  converted 
into  woody  fibre.  The  remainder  of  Mr. 
Spooner'.S  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  policy  of  growing  Sugar-Beet,  a 
point  somewhat  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the 
question  under  consideration.     . 

Mr.  Spooner  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Blun- 
dell,  whose  speech  was  full  of  useful  information 
and  good  advice.  His  answer  to  questions  in 
the  first  place  seemed  to  be — "Wait,  wait."  How 
did  they  know  what  the  winter  would  be  ?  They 
would  not  know  before  February  i  how  their  root 
crop  might  turn  out.  Some  of  their  roots  were 
grown  very  quickly,  but  how  did  they  know 
whether  they  would  withstand  the  frost  ? — and 
therefore  he  said  that  ploughing-in  the  roots  in  a 
reckless  manner  would  expose  them  to  a  great 
risk.  It  might,  however,  be  desirable,  if  they 
ultimately  found  they  had  too  many  for  feeding 
the  cattle,  to  plough  them  in,  and  in  that  case 
his  recommendation  was  to  get  them  cut  up.  He 
would  take  the  cutter  into  the  field  ;  the  roots 
could  be  pulled  up  and  put  into  it,  and  then  the 
pieces  could  be  put  in  heaps  and  spread  over  the 
land  as  manure.     There   would   be   a   profit   off 


sheep,  but  they  were  exceedingly  short  of  them. 
Of  wether  sheep  there  were  only  a  few  left.  In 
another  year,  drawing  on  them  as  they  had  been 
doing,  they  would  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them. 
This  was  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  moment  to  the 
consumer,  because  every  day  the  quantity  of 
sheep  was  diminishing,  and  they  must  be  depend- 
ant on  beef  only.  They  had  ransacked  the  whole 
of  Europe  for  cattle,  and  the  importations  only 
amounted  to  9^  per  cent,  of  the  home  consumption. 
This  diminution  in  the  supply  of  cattle  and 
sheep  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
keep  in  previous  years,  and  sheep  and  cattle  had 
to  be  slaughtered  because  there  was  no  food  for 
them.  While  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  existed  as  they  now  were,  that  deficiency 
would  never  be  made  up.  A  tenant  would 
lay  out  his  capital  in  the  purchase  and  rearing 
of  stock  while  the  relations  with  his  landlord 
were  unsatisfactory  ;  but  let  the  restrictions  which 
at  present  encumber  leases  be  removed,  and 
then  the  tenant  would  bestir  himself.  Even  in 
respect  of  Sugar-Beet,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  the  same  truth  applied.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  calculations  about  growing  it, 
but  ask  how  many  tenant-farmers  were  there 
who  dared  grow  it  for  sale?  He  asked  any  gentle- 
man present  who  did  not  farm  his  own  land  to 
look  into  his  lease,  and  see  whether  he  had  any 
power  to  sell  Sugar-Beet.  [We  do  not  refer  at 
any  greater  length  to  the  discussion  on  the 
growth  of  Sugar-Beet,  to  which  several  subse- 
quent speakers  contributed.] 

The  question  on  the  card  ultimately  regained 
the  attention  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  C.  Holdw.'^y 
recollected  25  years  ago  having  had  a  large 
supply  of  Turnips,  and  he  was  about  to  turn  them 
into  the  ground,  when  a  neighbour  came  along 
and  called  him  a  destroyer  of  food,  and  he  gave 
him  permission  to  feed  200  sheep  on  the  Turnips 
for  a  fortnight.  He,  however,  ploughed  the  crop 
into  the  land,  by  the  side  where  the  sheep  had 
fed.  He  sowed  the  land  with  Barley,  and  had  a 
sack  per  acre  more  there  than  on  the  place  where 
the  Turnips  had  been  fed  off  by  the  sheep.  His 
neighbour  said  it  was  all  chance.      But  that  did 

■  satisfy  him,  for  he  felt  that  the  sheep,  having 
come  to  feed,  took  something  away.  What  they 
left  was  about  4s.  per  ton  as  manure,  whereas  the 
Turnips  would  have  been  worth  more  if  he 
had  ploughed  them  in  instead  of  given   them 

y- 

Ir.  Spooner,  in  reply,  said  young  animals 
would  certainly  take  up  more  of  their  food  than 
old  ones.  A  young  animal  would  take  up  more 
of  the  albuminous  parts  and  retain  them  in  the 
flesh  than  the  older  one,  and  thus  the  manure  of 

older  animal  was  much  more  valuable  than 
that  of  a  young  one,  as  more  of  the  nitrogenous 
parts  were  retained  in  the  system.  The  more 
'  food  they  gave  an  animal  the  more  valuable 
the  manure  became.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
nutritious  food  the  better  would  be  the  manure 
from  it.  The  most  profitable  way  was  to  give 
the  food  in  that  proportion  which  would  best  suit 
the  animal. 

A  SMALL  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 
Lane  on  Monday  was  sold  at  the  extreme  prices  of  that 
day  se'nnight ;  less  firmness,  however,  was  observable 

Wednesday. The  prices  of  beasts  recovered  at 

the  Metropolitan  Market  on  Monday,  owing  to  a  short 
supply  and  the  weather  being  favourable  for  slaughter- 
'  was  difficult  to  realise  late  rates  for  choice 
sheep.  Wednesday's  trade  was  dull,  at  about  Monday's 
rates. The  prices  of  Hops  are  fully  maintained. 

Owing    to  Mr.    Mechi's  advanced   age,    the 

pressure  on  his  time,  and  his  not  having  a  secretary, 
he  desires  to  apologise  for  any  default  in  replying  to 
correspondents. 

Mr.   Henry   Cheffins,    of   Easton   Manor, 

Dunmow,  is  elected  Chairman  of  the  Farmer's  Club 
for  1872. 

. Last  Friday's  "  London  Gazette  "  contained  a 

long  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  giving  such  licence  as 
is  needed  to  enable  the  Smithfield  Club  to  hold,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  in  the 
metropolis,  on  December  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1S71,  their 
exhibition  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  regulations  and  exceptions 
enacted  ; — 

"  Cattle  that  have  been  in  the  metropolis  for  more  than 
seven  days  before  the  opening  of  the  show  shall  not  be 
admitted  thereto,  and  cattle  brought  to  the  metropolis  for 
the  show  shall  be  taken  direct  thereto. 

"  No  cattle  shall  be  admitted  to  the  show  without 
licence  for  the  purpose  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  metropolis,  or  of  the  City  of  London, 


"  Each  animal  before  admission  to  the  show  shall  be 
examined  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  show,  or  one 
of  them  ;  and  if  on  such  examination  any  animal  is  found 
to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
it  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  show. 

'■  If  any  case  of  cattle  plague  occurs  in  the  show  the 
Council  of  the  Smithfield  Ckib  shall  cause  all  the  animals 
in  the  show  to  be  forthwith  slaughtered,  in  pursuance  of 
the  condition  to  that  effect  contained  in  the  hcence. 

"  If  any  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurs  in  the 
show  the  following  regulations  shall  have  effect  ; — (i.) 
The  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  shall 
be  slauglitered  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  tliat  purpose 
shall  be  moved  to  a  slaughter-house,  with  a  pass  of  the 
pass-master  of  the  show ;  (2.)  The  animals  not  so  affected 
may  be  moved  and  dealt  with  as  if  a  case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  not  occurred  in  the  show. 

"  If  no  case  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  occurs 
in  the  show,  cattle  exhibited  in  the  show  may  be  moved 
(in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  order,  and  not 
otherwise),  as  follow: — (i.)  They  may  be  moved  out  of 
the  show  for  slaughter  in  the  metropolis  ;  {2. )  They  may 
be  moved  out  of  the  show,  and  then  alive  out  of  the 

"  All  cattle  exhibited  in  the  show  and  not  moved  out  of 
the  metropolis,  shall  be  slaughtered  in  the  metropolis  on 
or  before  December  21,  1871. 

"  If  the  cattle  are  moved  out  of  the  metropolis  other- 
wise than  by  railway,  they  shall  be  conveyed,  without 
stopping,  from  the  show  out  of  the  metropolis  in  properly 


ing  been  exhibited  at  the  show, 
they  shall  not  be  moved  out  of  the  metropohs,  but  shall 
be  slaughtered  in  the  metropolis." 

The  Midland  Counties  Herald  thus  refers  to 

the  forthcoming  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show  at  Birming- 
ham : — 

"  The  aggregate  entries  are  considerably  more  numerous 
than  for  either  of  the  two  last  years  ;  the  increase  being 
most  apparent  in  sheep,  pigs,  roots  and  pigeons.  As 
regards  cattle,  we  believe  there  is  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  while  all  breeds  will  be  adequately  represented, 
the  Scots  will  be  especially  strong ;  while  the  miscella- 
neous class  of  pure-bred  sheep  will  include  two  varieties 
which  have  never  yet  made  their  appearance  in  these 
annual  competitions— namely,  the  Border  Leicester  and 
the  Dorset  homed.  The  root  department,  which,  to  prac- 
tical men,  is  always  an  interesting  feature,  will  be  more  so 
than  usual  on  this  occasion.  The  display  of  Potatos  will 
be  unprecedentedly  large,  and  all  the  sections  will  be  well 
filled  :  the  very  complete  system  of  cl.assification  adopted 
by  the  Council  having  been  received  with  general  satisfac- 
tion by  the  leading  growers  of  that  valuable  esculent.  A 
new  gallery,  220  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  has  been 
erected  on  the  Cambridge  Street  side  of  the  hall  ;  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  stalls  of  seedsmen,  and  to  light 
articles  :  the  existing  galleries  being  reserved  for  the  roots 
nd  pigeons.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  prospects  of  the 
3d  of  these  great  exhibitions  are  very  encouraging." 
The  following  figures  give  the  statistics  of  the  last  four 
years  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  forthcoming 
show  :— 
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Pigs 
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1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

,870. 
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1:1 
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5° 

75 
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38 

46 

563 

=315 

43=^ 
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-t^ 

3082 

3284 

2823 

3.30 

3242 

. •  The  third  anniversary  of  the  Banbury  Root 

Show  took  place  in  Mr.  Perry's  grounds  last  week, 
and  was  remarkably  well  attended.  Three  hundred 
entries  competed  for  the  prizes.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
George  Garne,  of  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping 
Norton;  and  Mr.  Henry  Simmons,  of  Bearwood 
Farm,  Wokingham,  Berks.  Mr.  W.  French's 
12  Swedes  of  Perry's  Bangholm  Purple-top  variety, 
weighed  191. ^  lb.,  and  took  the  ist  prize.  There  were 
61  entries  in  this  class.  The  prize  Yellow  Globe 
Mangels  weighed  nearly  20  lb.  a-piece,  and  the  Long 
Reds  averaged  exactly  30  lb.  each  :  and  in  this  class  a 
special  prize  was  also  awarded  to  the  Banbury  Local 
Board  of  Health  for  Mangels  grown  under  sewage 
irrigation. 

. The  reply  from  the  Privy  Council  Office  to 

Sir  George  Jenkinson's  letter,  published  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  last  week,  states,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"  Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  which  pro- 
hibit the  movement  of  affected  animals  and  provide  for 
general  disinfection,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
local  authorities  by  the  Order  of  Council  of  October  i, 
1870,  for  making  regulations  with  regard  to  local  disinfec- 
tion, and  the  movement  of  animals  herded  with  affected 
animals,  would,  if  effectually  carried  out,  be  sufficient  to 
check  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  but  their 
lordships  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  action  on  their  part, 
short  of  stopping  all  markets,  fairs,  exhibitions,  and  sales 
of  animals,  and  putting  very  severe  restrictions  on  their 
movement,  would  actually  eradicate  this  disease,  even  for 
a  time  ;  and  they  believe  that  such  stringent  measures, 
although  submitted  to  in  order  to  stamp  out  cattle  plague, 
would  not  readily  be  borne  in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  confirms 
their  lordships  in  this  beUef.     In  1869,  owing  to  the  pre- 
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valence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  Privy  Council 
issued  an  Order  applying  thereto,  throughout  Great 
Britain,  regulations  somewhat  similar  to  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  rules  in  the  7th  schedule  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1869  ;  but,  owing  to  strong  representations 
from  many  counties,  they  revoked  this  general  order,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  this  disease,  it 
was  better  to  give  discretion  to  the  local  authorities  to 
act  according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  opinion  of 
their  districts.  By  an  Order  of  Council,  therefore,  of 
October  i,  1870,  local  authorities  were  given  power  to 
supplement  the  Act  by  regulating  the  movement  of 
animals  herded  with  those  suffering  from  the  disease,  and 
thus  provide,  if  they  thought  fit,  against  its  spread  ;  but 
less  than  half  the  counties  in  Great  Britain  appear  to 
have  exercised  this  power.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution,  that  only  compulsory 
slaughter  at  the  ports  of  quarantine  of  foreign  stock  will 
prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases into  this  country  by  the  importation  of  such  stock, 
it  appears  to  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  these 
diseases  in  Great  Britain  is  due  to  this  importation.  It 
would  be  difficult  in  this,  as  in  any  other  negative  case,  to 
prove  the  contrary,  but  especially  as  regards  the  prevalence 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  facts  do  not  seem  to 
support  this  assumption.  It  appears  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  existed  in  this  country  three  years  before  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  was 
rescinded  ;  and  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  since 
that  time  has  not,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  in- 
creased with  increased  imports,  nor  decreased  with  a 
lessened  import  of  foreign  animals.  Their  lordships  have 
been  informed  that  the  late  outbreak  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  freedom  of  movement  of  Dutch  cattle  ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  this  disease  has  not  existed  in  an 
epidemic  form  in  the  Netherlands  this  year ;  while  it 
existed  in  at  least  50  counties  in  Great  Britain  when  the 
restrictions  on  those  cattle  were  removed,  and  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  either  foot-and-mouth 
disease  or  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  two  parishes  of  Har- 
wich or  Dovercourl,  notwithstanding  that  more  Dutch 
cattle  have  been  landed  at  Harwich  than  at  any  other 
port  m  this  country  except  London,  that  the  cow-keepers 
at  Harwich  and  Dovercourt  are  in  the  habit  of  filling  up 
their  dairies  with  Dutch  cows,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  Dovercourt  parish  who  has  not  taken  these 
cattle  into  keep." 

The   following   account   of  a   meeting  of  the 

Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  held  to  receive  the  report 
of  a  deputation  which  had  visited  the  Wolverhampton 
trial-grounds,  looks  rather  as  if  there  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  favour  of  Fisken's  System  of 
Steam  Cultivation  : — 

' '  Mr.  John  Gregory  (Westoe),  advised  farmers  to 
see  such  trials  with  their  own  eyes.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  two  20-horse  engines,  '  weighing  about  40  tons, ' 
were  quite  impracticable  for  steam  cultivation.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  deputation  if  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  a  traction  engine  hauling  all  the  tackle  connected 
the  Fisken  system  from  one  field  to  another,  or  from  farm 
to  farm  ;  and  what  time  it  would  take  from  finishing 
work  in  one  field  and  starting  work  in  another,  the  fields 
being  one  mile  apart  ? 

■ '  These  two  questions,  Mr.  WALLACE  (one  of  the 
deputation)  said  were  of  a  somewhat  difficult  charact 
One  farm  might  be  situated  upon  an  elevation,  wh 
another  might  lie  in  a  deep  valley  ;  in  either  of  which 
cases  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  traction 
engine— FisiCEN's  or  Fowler's— at  a  required  point.  On 
an  ordinary  road,  however,  any  engine  could  travel  ;  and 
he  could  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  the 
traction  engine  and  tackle  connected  with  Fisken's  system 
removed  from  farm  to  farm  along  such  a  road.  Respect- 
ing the  second  question,  it  was  shown  that  a  correct 
answer  depended  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  roads,  and 
that  if  the  field  was  large  much  work  could  be  got  through 
without  altering  the  position  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  field  were  small,  considerable  trouble  would  be 
occasioned.  He  contended,  however,  that  Fisken's  was 
a  most  efficacious  system  for  fields  of  any  size,  far  sur- 
passing FowLKK's  in  that  respect.  That  system  was  also 
roost  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
field  to  field.  The  engine  could  stand  on  the  road,  or 
near  a  well,  and  from  this  position  every  one  of  tlie  fields 
in  fallow — and  as  steam  ploughing  became  more  appre- 
ciated, farmers  would  lay  out  their  fallow,  and  have  as 
many  fields  adjoining  as  possible — could  be  ploughed,  so 
that  it  would  be  only  shifting  the  tackle  from  field  to  field, 
and  not  the  engme  and  the  tackle.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  when  once  a  farmer  got  Fisken's  tackle  on  his  place, 
he  would  not  part  with  them  until  he  got  the  whole 
ploughed,  or  any  rotation  of  cropping  which  he  might 
have  for  the  time  being.  " 

We  learn  from  the  North  of  England  Farmer 

that  the  best  Scottish  Dairymen  have  at  length 
beaten  the  best  men  of  Somersetshire  in  their 
strongest  point,  the  quality  of  the  hitherto  unrivalled 
Cheddar  cheese  :— 

"  A  few  cheese-makers  in  Somersetshire — 10, 
20  in  number— still,  it  is  said,  surpass  the  best  makers  of 
Cheddar  cheese  in  Scotland.  Last  year  the  men  of  Gallo- 
way, with  great  spirit,  offered  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  prac- 
tical test  by  a  competition,  but  the  Somerset  men  declined 
to  meet  them.  Failing  to  obtain  a  competition  on  a  large 
scale,  a  few  of  the  Galloway  men  this  year  applied  to  an  emi- 
nent English  cheese-factor  who  gets  the  produce  of  some 
of  the  btst  dairies  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  he  selected  two 
"thoroughly  fine"  specimens  for  exhibition  at  Kilmarnock. 
A  Scotcli  cheese  was  selected  for  comparison  witli  the  best 
English  one.  The  Scotch  cheese  was  one  of  the  two  which 
had  been  placed  ist  at  the  late  show  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricul 
tural  Association  for  Lady  Stuart  Menteath's  prize. 
The  judges  took  half  an  hour  to  come  to  a  decision,  and 
they  were  not  satisfied  till  they  cut  both  cheeses  through 
the  middle.  The  quality  of  the  two  was  wonderfully  near. 
The  Somerset  cheese  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  of 


being  a  month  older  than  the  other,  and  it  excelled  a  little 
in  'style.'  Though  no  more  than  the  usual  width,  it 
weighed  no  lb.  The  Galloway  cheese  might  be  three- 
fourths  of  that  weight.  It  was  equally  fine  in  colour, 
'  texture, '  and  quahty,  and  rather  excelled  the  other  in 
flavour.  In  the  end,  the  unanimous  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  cheese.  The  result  is  honourable  to 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Baldoon,  the  maker  of  the  Scotch 
cheese,  and  encouraging  to  his  countrymen,  who  do  not 
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OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
A  NEW  catalogue  of  the  Kingscote  herd,  dated 
November,  1S71,  has  appeared.  It  contains  a  list  of 
49  females  and  13  bulls,  most  of  wliicli  trace  back  to 
Mr.  Bates'  stock.  The  catalogue  commences  with 
Arid  Duchess,  by  Major  Gunter's  DuKE  OF  Wharfe- 
DALE  {19,648),  and  tracing  back  to  Ariel  by  2D 
Cleveland  Lad  (3408).  This  family  is  further 
represented  by  Ariel  Marchioness  by  3D  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  daughter  of  Ariel  Duchess,  a  very 
grand  roan  calf.  The  "  Bickerstaffes  "  form  a  group 
of  four,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Countess  of 
Bickerstaffe  by  4TH  DuKE  OF  Oxford  (11,387),  dam 
Capsicum  by  GENER.-iL  Canrobert  (12,927),  g.d. 
Cle-celand  by  Mr.  T.  Bell's  Tinsel  (13,886).  This 
last-named  cow  is  also  the  common  ancestress  of 
a  family  represented  by  Cloz'e,  Comfort,  and  Cordial, 
all  descendants  of  Cinnamon,  own  sister  to  Capsieum. 
We  next  find  four  "Wild  Eyes"  cows  and  heifers, 
after  which  we  find  a  long  array  of  "  Georgianas," 
tracing  from  Earl  Ducie's  4TH  Duke  of  Oxford, 
and  a  fine  succession  of  sires  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Bell. 
The  "  Honeys"  have  long  been  identified  with  Kings- 
cote, and  are  at  present  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
16  females  and  five  young  bulls.  This  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  herd  is  headed  by  Honeymoon, 
bred  by  Col.  Kingscote,  got  by  Caleb  (15,718),  dam 
by  'Viceroy  (13,945),  g.d.  by  Oregon  (8371),  all 
three  sires  being  Kingscote  bred.  Next  in  order  we 
find  Premier  (7344),  bred  by  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  and 
previously  Mr.  J.  Stephenson's  Bellerophon 
(3199),  Alderman  (2976),  and  Mr.  Stephenson's 
Waterloo  (2816).  Two  Oxfords,  two  Acombs, 
several  members  of  Mr.  T.  Bell's  Poppy  and  Peach 
tribes,  two  Seraphinas  and  a  Surmise  heifer 
bring  the  list  to  a  conclusion.  The  young  stock 
is  by  3D  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  cows  and 
heifers  are  in  calf  to  this  sire  and  the  American  im- 
portation, Duke  of  Hillhurst,  bred  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  of  Hillhurst,  Compton,  Canada.  This  pro- 
mising young  bull  is  unexceptionably  bred,  being  by 
Mr.  S.  Thome's  14TH  DUKE  OF  Thorndale,  dam 
Duchess  C)1th  by  3D  DUKE  OF  Wharfedale  (21,619). 

The    3D   DuKE  OF    Clarence's   2-year-old 

stock  at  Kingscote  are  a  grand  lot — all  roans  but  one, 
which  is  red.  Mr.  Burnett  informs  us  that  the  calves 
of  the  present  season  by  this  bull  are  better  than  those 
of  preceding  years,  which  fully  bears  out  what  he  stated 
in  our  impression  of  May  20,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  calves  by  the  3D  Duke  of  Clarence  in  i858 
and  1869  were  not  so  well  formed  as  those  of  1870,  and 
the  calves  of  the  present  season  are  of  still  more  hopeful 
appearance.  This  agrees  with  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Bates  of  one  of  his  best  stock-getters,  that  his  first 
season's  calves  were  nothing  very  grand,  that  his  second 
season's  calves  were  better,  and  that  his  third  and  fourth 
seasons'  stock  were  really  grand  animals." 
Mr.  Burnett  considers  that  a  bull  is  most  valuable  as  a 
sire  from  three  to  six  years  old.  Before  that  age  the 
produce   is    as    large,    but    lacks    " ' "    --- ' 


peculiar  ochrey-coloured  wool,  while  Lincoln  and 
Leicester  wool  is  of  a  greyish  tinge.  And  yet  if  the 
shaven  countenance  is  to  be  taken  as  the  type,  why  not 
describe  other  artificial  differences  ?  Why  not,  indeed, 
give  this  admirable  system  a  wider  application,  and 
describe  the  Chinese  race  of  men  as  furnished  with  a 
peculiar  appendage  known  as  a  "  pig-tail,"  or  the  New 
Zealander  as  distinguished  from  his  fellow  mortals  by 
curious  tattoo  markings  ?  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  answer  "most  assuredly"  yes  to  such  questions, 
and,  returning  to  sheep,  we  should  most  certainly 
like  to  see  them  appear  with  their  features  in 
a  natural  state.  If  the  top-knot  is  to  be  considered 
old-fashioned  and  coarse,  why  shave  it  off  ? 
Surely,  by  so  doing,  all  the  sheep  exhibited  are 
reduced,  in  "character,"  to  a  dead  level,  and  the 
judges  lose  one  means  at  least  of  deciding  their  awards. 
We,  however,  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Corbett  or  his 
authority,  the  "very  successful  breeder  of  Leicesters," 
who  no  doubt  prefers  his  sheep  bare  on  the  head  : 
other  breeders  do  not. 

The  Yorkshire  Post  thus  calculates  the  mutton. 

producing  power  of  the  existing  root  crop  : — 

"The  cost  of  taking  the  field  has  been  enormous, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  lean  stock,  but  the  investment 
will  be  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Thus,  if  grazing 
sheep  have  cost  more  than  usual  this  year,  they  will  sell 
out  unquestiouiibly  at  high  rates,  and  they  will  not,  as 
last  year,  require  to  be  sold  until  they  are  fully  fed.  And 
we  may  calculate  that  sheep  will  come  into  the  shambles 
after  Turnip  grazing  this  season  at  least  4  lb.  per  quarter 
heavier  than  they  did  after  last  winter.  This  will  be  an 
increase  of  I2J.  per  head  upon  the  sale  value  of  the  sheep  at 
M.  per  lb.,  over  last  year,  and  is  a  fair  prospect  for  the  far- 
mers, who  are  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  grand 
Turnip  crop  of  the  year.  It  is  also  a  fair  prospect  for  the 
country,  'We  have  at  present  29,000,000  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and2,2io,9iiacres  Turnips,  and  about 
1,300,000  other  green  crops  (except  Clover  and  grass). 
Now,  allowing  the  other  green  crops  to  be  all  pulled  off  the 
land  for  cattle,  and  one-third  the  Turnips,  we  shall  still 
have  1,473,941,  or,  in  round  numbers,  one-and-a-half 
million  acres  of  Turnips  to  eat  on  with  sheep,  which,  at 
an  average  of  eight  sheep  per  acre,  will  fatten  12,000,000 
sheep.     Now,  the  extra  weight  upon  these  sheep,  from 


Now,  the  extr; 
I  length  of  I 


which  the  abundant 
each,  as  assumed  before,  will 
amount  to  192,000,0001b.,  which,  at  %d.  per  lb.,  has  a 
gross  value  of  ^6,400,000.  This,  then,  is  assuredly  a 
great  gain  to  the  country,  and  a  fine  sum  for  the  agricul- 
turist to  look  forward  to  realise.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  last  year  he  lost  a  greater  amount  than 
this.  He  then  grew  3,000,000  acres  of  roots,  and  the  crop 
was  certainly  not  a  fourth  of  an  average,  showing,  at_the 
value  of  ;^6  per  acre,   a  loss  of;Ji3,sco.c 


the  result  arrived  at  above,  that  we  1 
Turnips  available  for  12,000,000  sheep,  is  not  a 
approximation  from  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
have  29,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  1 
usually  been  considered  that  about  half  the  number  w 
to  Turnips." 
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RovAL  But 

SHEEP, 
Mr.  Corbett  informs  us  that  he  does  take  his 
types  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln  heads  from  the  shaven 
and  trimmed  countenances  exhibited  at  our  shows,  and 
challenges  us  to  point  to  a  better  type.  The  question 
raised  by  our  critic  three  weeks  since  entirely  con- 
cerned the  presence  or  absence  of  a  top-knot  in  these 
two  breeds,  and  we  cannot  see  how  a  shaven  crown 
can  be  taken  as  evidence  in  deciding  the  "knotty" 
point.  In  describing  the  head  of  an  animal  we  must 
take  perfectly  normal  and  not  modified  examples, 
which  the  heads  of  show  Lincolns  and  Leicesters  un- 
doubtedly are.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  shave  tjie 
legs  of  show  sheep  as  well  as  their  heads  ;  but  we 
should  certainly  be  surprised  to  leam  that  Leicester 
sheep  are  especially  free  from  hair  upon  their 
legs,     or     that    Cotswolds    are    distinguished     by    a 


SOD. 

When  one  of  our  best  farmers  was  asked  the  secret, 

on  the  whole,  of  his  success,  he  replied.  Sod.    It  is  the 

cheapest  manure,  comes  from  the  atmosphere  mostly, 

"'spenses  with  making  and  drawing,  and  is  among  the 

:st  of  fertilisers.      "Give  me  a  stiff,  deep  sod,  such  as 

usually  try  to  make,  and  I  wish  for  nothing  better," 

said  our  friend.     The  top-dressings  which  are  used  to 

aid  in  making  the  sod  have  also  an  influence,  especially 

if  this  is  manure  from  the  barnyard  ;  better  yet  if  com- 

where  soil  is  used,  loam  or  clay,  as  needed  for  the 

land,    where  applied   for  this,  makes  soil ;  you  raise 

your  land,  that  is,  add  to  it,  and  the  sod  rises  with  it, 

thus  restoring  the  land  eventually  to  its  original  level. 

Sod  contains  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth,  and 
will  grow  anything.  This  is  its  advantage  ;  in  this 
respect  related  to  barnyard  manure.  But  it  will  rot 
sooner  than  green  manure  ;  it  is  better  distributed 
through  the  soil  than  can  be  done  with  any  manure  or 
with  any  instruments. 

Turn  down  a  very  dense,  thick  sod  ;  let  it  thoroughly 
rot ;  plough  again  (of  course  when  dry)  ;  keep  plough- 
ing and  cultivating,  and  harrowing  more  or  less  during 
the  summer,  and  what  have  you  got?  A  heap  of 
manure  spread  5  or  6  inches  deep  over  your  land  ;  in 
other  words  a  100  or  more  good  loads  of  the  best  of 
manure.  None  of  its  strength  lost ;  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion so  as  to  have  plant  food  wherever  the  minutest 
root  may  find  its  way. 

Such  land  is  fit  for  a  garden,  fit  for  anything,  but 
the  most  fit  to  seed  down  to  sod  again,  forming  a  still 
better  turf,  and  much  sooner.  But  we  are  forever 
running  down  our  land,  and  then  putting  it  in  grass  to 
bring  it  up  again.  It  takes  long  to  do  this,  at  consider- 
able expense,  whereas  the  other  is  the  ready  way  to 
large  yields,  two  crops  a  season  and  good  ones,  with 
seldom  a  failure,  as  such  land  withstands  drought  and 
also  the  rains  better  if  in  excess. 

But  can  such  a  sod  be  formed  without  too  much 
expense  or  risk  ?  There  is  no  risk  attending  it.  The 
outlay  goes  to  increase  the  crop ;  the  benefit  follows 
right  along  each  year.  Apply  plentifully  of  manure, 
and  there  will  be  plentiful  crops.  Plaster,  ashes,  salt, 
lime,  the  phosphates  honestly  manufactured,  all  will 
not  only  help  to  make  sod,  but  give  immediate  returns. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  we  are  afraid  to  use  enough  of 
them,  particularly  the  prime  feeder— barnyard  manure. 
It   is  for  this   reason — sod   reason— that   our  dairy 
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regions  are  so  improving.  Having  been  run  down  by 
over-cropping,  tliey  are  now  not  only  restored,  but  they 
exceed  tlie  original  fertility — this  generally  and  de- 
cidedly. The  secret  is,  when  we  make  our  sod,  that 
we  make  it  good,  not  a  straggling  thing  of  roots,  seeking 
for  subsistence  and  barely  finding  support.  This  will 
not  pay.  There  must  be  healthy,  vigorous  root  life, 
giving  good  returns.  The  point  to  get  the  greatest 
gain  is,  to  make  your  sod  the  soonest  and  the  thickest 
that  you  can.  The  more  you  apply  the  more  you  get, 
and,  remember,  always  at  a  gain.  The  crops  will  be 
according  to  the  application  judiciously  made.  Why, 
then,  are  we  afraid  to  apply  the  dressings  ?  We  know 
farms  where  this  has  been  done  that  it  does  you  good 
to   look   at ;    the   treatment,  liberal,    made    from    the 


iginumg. 

The  point,   then,  is,  prepare  your  land  in  the  best 

jssible   manner  for  seeding  ;  have  a  good  seed-bed, 


improve  it.  It  will  mellow  the  land  by  the  motion  of 
its  roots  and  enrich  it,  and  enrich  it  with  just  the  pabu- 
lum that  is  wanted.  A  thick  sod  of  Clover  roots  is  pro- 
bably the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  as 
it  makes  deep  work  as  well  as  surface  improvement. 
But  use  the  means  freely  to  do  it.  If  not  on  a  large 
scale,  then  on  a  small  scale,  field  after  field,  for  it  is 
the  thorough  work  wherein  the  advantage  consists. 
Once  established,  the  air  will  feed  and  continue  it,  and 
with  comparatively  cheap  outlay  of  top-dressings.  But 
whether  continued  or  not,  when  once  established,  you 
have  the  benefit,  ready  for  the  plough,  or  to  continue 
its  heavy  crops  of  grass.  The  advantage  is  mainly 
what  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The  grain  gets 
less  of  that  and  takes  more  from  the  soil  ;  hence  the 
grass  improves  the  land.  Begin  with  Clover  and  con- 
tinue with  grass  till  thd  plough  is  resorted  to,  then 
repeat  with  Clover  and  grass  again. 


than  in  others.  They  are  republished  from  Warne  & 
Co.'s  "  Farm  Calendar,"  and  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  these  columns.  We  repeat  them  now  at  a  time  when 
the  selection  of  seed  Wheat  is  still  to  some  extent  an 
open  question,  and  with  them  we  repeat,  in  a  very 
abridged  form,  the  characters  given  of  the  sorts  in  the 
work  referred  to  :  — 

j  I,  Shirrcfr,  bearded  white  Wheat,  selected  and  grown 
by  Mr.    Patrick  Shirreff,   of  Haddington;   grain  short, 

j  small,  white,  translucent. 

'      2.  Talavera,  capital  for  spring  sowing ;  recognisable  by 

1  distance  between  the  sets  of  florets  on  the  central  rib 
of  ear. 

3.  Pringle's  White  Wheat,  differing  from  i  chiefly  in 
the  larger  size  of  its  grains,  and  their  shining,  white, 
creamy  tinge. 

4.  April  Wheat,  rather  a  shabby  specimen  of  our  latest- 
sowing  red  Wheats. 

I      5.  Hallett's  Pedigree,  grown  from  selected  grains  care 


April  Wheat. 
^RIETIES   OF   \VHE.\T. 


H.illell's  Pedigrco  Whe.it. 


Shirreft-s  Red  Wheat. 


and  have  the  ground  mellow  below.  Get  a  good  start. 
If  manure  is  harrowed  in  with  the  grain,  that  is  a  help, 
whether  in  the  fall  on  Wheat,  or  on  spring  grain,  only 
see  that  your  spring  grain  is  put  in  early.  This  is  im- 
portant. The  best  way  is  to  prepare  the  land  in  the 
fall  by  ploughing  and  applying  the  manure  ;  apply 
during  the  winter  fresh  from  the  stables.  In  the  spring 
you  have  what  you  want.  And  use  plenty  of  seed  to 
seed  down.  This  will  make  a  thick  stand  and  a  thick 
set  of  roots.  Follow  up  yearly  by  plentiful  surface 
applications,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Your  sod  is 
established  ;  you  have  made  profit  out  of  the  crops  as 
you  established  it,  so  that  it  may  be  said  you  have  the 
sod — a  heavier  and  better  coating  of  manure  than  is 
otherwise  obtained — for  nothing. 

This  is  the  way  to  improve  land,  and  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  that  we  know  of.  Not  only  in 
grazing  countries  proper  is  this  the  best,  but  it  will  do 
where  grain  is  made  the  chief  product.  Clover  here 
may  be  used  generally  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We 
particularly  fancy  Clover  on  a  stubborn  clay  soil  to 


But  why  a  thick  sod  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Because  it 
is  a  protection  ;  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety  ;  in  an  aggregate  there  is  power.  A  rich  soil, 
especially  a  thick  rich  sod,  will  ward  off  the  hurts  of 
the  season  ;  it  is  a  guard  against  drought  and  over- 
moisture,  keeping  the  soil  cool  comparatively  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter.  It  is  a  concentration  of  the  good, 
and  you  are  not  apt  to  miss  a  crop.  Here  is  the  live 
thing  in  the  soil  to  do  all  this.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  not 
the  good  crops  in  a  drought  raised  from  just  such  land  ? 
And,  remember,  it  takes  but  a  few  years,  with  judicious 
treatment,  to  form  just  such  a  sod,  and  but  little  trouble, 
comparatively,  to  keep  it.  F.  G.  {A/baity  Cultivator). 


SORTS  OF  IV HE  AT. 
The  subjoined  drawings  (figs.  324,  325)  are  por- 
traits, /.  e.,  they  are  sketches  of  particular  ears,  which, 
though  selected  with  some  anxiety  that  they  should  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  several  kinds,  were  yet 
obviously   more   luxuriantly  grown   in  some  instances 


fully  cultivated,  and  thus  possessed  of  an  acquired  robust- 
ness and  size  of  growth. 

6.  Shirrefl's  Bearded  Red,  for  autumn  sowing,  ripening 
early,  stiff  strawed. 

7.  Common  Red  Lammas,  a  red  Wheat,  of  good  quality 
and  fair  productiveness. 

8.  White  Essex  Wheat,  good  quality  of  grain,  con- 
siderable length  of  straw. 

9.  Spalding  Red  Wheat,  coarse,  productive,  strong 
strawed. 

10.  An  unusually  strong  specimen  of  Chidham  Wheat, 
one  of  the  best  white  Wheats  for  quality. 

ri.  Mungoswell's  Wheat,  another  of  Mr.  Shirreffs 
sorts  ;  like  Hunter's,  but  earlier. 

12.  Hunter's  Wheat,  an  old  standard  Scottish  variety 
of  white  Wheat. 

13.  Hopetoun  White  Wheat,  also  originating  with  Mr. 
Shirreff :  stiff,  long  straw,  smooth  chaffed,  very  handsome 
in  the  field. 

14.  Fenton  White  Wheat,  originating  with  Mr.  Hope, 
of  Fenton  Barns,  Haddingtonshire  ;  of  various  length  in 
straw,  presenting  usually  the  appearance  of  a  ragged 
crop,  but  almost  always  yielding  belter  than  it  promises. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    LABOURER. 

British  agriculture  is  a  great  fact,  that  will  never  go 
out  of  fashion  so  long  as  there  are  stomachs  that  must 
be  filled  and  daily  replenished.  Our  agricultural  power 
is  composed  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers 
combined,  just  as  steam-power  is  formed  of  coal,  water, 
and  machinery.  Each  part  is  connected  with,  and 
dependent  on,  the  other  for  a  profitable  result.  The 
three  interests  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  no  Legislative  Act  can  regulate  or 
control,  although  the  attempt  has  often  been  made 
and  failed.*  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  perceive  that, 
of  the  three  interests,  the  landowner  has  the  vantage 
ground  in  this  densely  populated  country,  for  the 
land  never  had  any  children,  while  both  farmers 
and  labourers  have  very  large  families,  wanting  land 
and  wanting  employment.  On  my  farm,  the  labourers 
have  an  average  of  five  children  each,  including  two 
who  have  none  ;  and  I  have  also  five  children.  This 
question  of  mutual  dependence  is  quite  independent  of 
the  pecuniary  arrangements  between  the  parties,  which. 


rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  every  class  of  society,  but 
I  look  upon  landowners,  tenants,  and  labourers  as 
actuated  by  ordinary  and  proper  feelings,  each  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  which  is  a 
sound  commercial  or  business  sentiment.  Circum- 
stances, and  opinions  founded  on  any  changes  in  these 
circumstances,  may  and  do  greatly  alter  the  conditions 
that  govern  British  agriculture.  Manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  population,  have  been  so  increased  and 
stimulated  by  the  new  power  of  steam,  that  agriculture 
must  come  out  of  its  old  rut,  and  enter  on  a  new  and 
more  rapid  route  ;  therefore  landowners,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  must  all  change  and  improve  and  take  their 
part  in  the  general  advance.  Wewerei5,ooo,oooin  iSoo, 
we  are  now  32,000,000.  The  acres  are  numerically 
the  same,  but  are  being  improved,  and  farming  must 
be  still  further  improved  by  less  prejudices  in  favour  of 
old  customs  on  the  part  of  the  landowner,  his  tenants, 
and  the  labourer.  There  must  be  an  improved  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  labourer  :  with  the  value  of 
I  his  labour  we  have  nothing  to  do,  that  must  follow  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  there  are  certain  things 


must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  landowner  and  his  tenant,  and,  to 
speak  honestly,  there  is  plenty  of  improvement  required 
in  this  respect.  If  the  farm  is  managed  on  the  best 
modern  principles,  with  steam-power  at  the  homestead 
and  in  the  field — if  the  farm  is  in  proper  condition  as 
to  its  drainage,  water  supply,  roads,  fences,  and 
residential  and  animal  accommodation  — the  juvenile 
labourer  will  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  intelligent 
agricultural  practice,  which  will  naturally  impress  itself 
on  his  mind.  I  have  practical  proof  of  this,  for  when 
our  men  and  boys  eat  their  frugal  meal  in  the  warm 
boiler-house,  the  untiring  engine  teaches  them  a  lesson; 
so  much  so  that  many  of  them  are  now  handy  at 
turning  the  steam  off  or  on,  or  even  attending  to  the 
engine  in  the  absence  of  the  driver,  and  can  lend  a 
useful  help  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various  machinery 
worked  by  the  engine. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  permitting  the  juveniles  at 
an  early  age  to  take  some  part  in  agricultural  practice. 
The  little  urchins  (although,  like  monkeys,  sometimes 
troublesome)  assist  their  older  brothers  in  collecting 


Mungoswalf 
,\RIETIF.S    OF    WHEAT, 


of  course,  must  be  like  other  business  transactions,  and 
governed  by  circumstances.  Farmers  and  labourers 
must  both  gain  a  living,  and  the  rent  of  land  must  be 
subservient  to  that  end. 

It  is  very  wrong  to  impute  to  any  class,  as  a  class, 
wrong  doing.     Of  course,  individual  deviations  from 


r  -ople  tionest  and  sober.     This  lias 

been  often  tried  and  failed.  Nor  can  any  ParliamenLiry  Act 
regulate  or  fix  prices,  or  quantities,  in  trade  or  agriculture.  In 
the  paper  which  I  read  in  February,  i86t,  before  the  London 
Farmers'  Club,  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  British  agricul- 
ture, I  made  the  following  quotation  from  history',  bearing  upon 


not  appear  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in 

of  the  Acts  fell  into  disuetudc  or  were  evaded.  Some  of  them 
would  sound  oddly  at  the  present  day,  such  as  :— No  tenant 
should  rent  two  farms.  No  tenant-farmer  should  have  more  than 
2000  sheep.     153S.  That  the  King  %vas  to  have  half  the  profits 

house  could  be  built  upon  it.  Every  cottage  was  to  have  i  acres 
01  Jand,  and  no  more  than  one  family  in  each  cottage  There  was 
em'^ower°d'''i^'"ira  *°  "'^?^''''  "'"  "''  "''''•  ^'"^  IV*"'"'  were 
and  the  number  of  mllutS'.Twhat '3?^"  Brac^lhrnk  of  tte  \ 
Not  very  encouraging  !)    Farmhouses  that  had  decayed  were  to 


that  should  be  done  for  the  labourer  that  he  has  no  '  and  preparing  food  for  stock,  cleaning  out  the  hen- 
power  to  do  for  himself.  I  mean  education  and  decent  house,  looking  up  the  eggs,  &c.  The  donkey  and 
house  accommodation.  What  I  mean  by  education  is  I  donkey-cart  are  their  delight  ;  they  soon  learn  to 
reading,  writing,  and  ordinary  arithmetic  ;  these  are  the  harness,  guide,  and  feed  him,  and  so  pass  on  to  leading 
means  by  which  he  can  acquire  knowledge  if  he  desires  |  or  riding  the  big  horses,  who  soon  become  accustomed 
so  to  do,  but  without  them  his  mind  must  remain  a  to  and  obedient  to  their  juvenile  commands.  They  are 
comparative  blank.  Education  is  the  basis  on  which  handy  in  helping  their  parents  or  relatives  in  picking 
knowledge  and  power  are  founded.  The  Scotch,  |  Twitch,  stone  picking,  gleaning,  Pea  picking.  Where 
thanks  to  John  Knox,  are  in  this  respect  in  advance  of  1  would  they  be  during  the  absence  of  their  parents, 
us,  hence  the  employment  of  Scotch  managers,  bailiffs,  when  not  at  school  ?  Of  course  a  certain  portion  of 
stewards,  gardeners,  &c.,  almost  everywhere  out  of  [  schooling  is  most  desirable,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time 
Scotland.  ,  for  that  during  the  short  days  and  long  evenings,  when 

for  the  agricultural  labourer  it  is  unfit  for  them  to  take  part  in  agricultural  work. 
I  am  told  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  their  schools  are  only  used  about  half 
the  year.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  most  important  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  that  he  should  acquire  in  early 
life  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  on  agricultural  matters. 

As  regards  the  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
' ;  needed.     Many  of  us  remember  that 


Technical   edu 


century  agricult 


land  attached  t 


e  cheaper  since  the  gold  findings  j 


.  great  reform  i 
I  California— annuitants  have  a'p.iinrul  convictimi  f  'he  most  strenuons  efTorts  of  both  landown 
■hat  fact.  As  regards  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  the  labourer  has  I  farmers  were  formerly  directed  to  preventing  the  erec- 
benefit  of  reduced  taxation,  and  he  has  to  thank  our  manufac-  ,  tinn  nf  rnttTopc  ^n  thpir  virnnori,,  nr  forme  •  cr,  tbit  in 
=rs  for  supplying  him  with  cheaper  and  better  clothing.  He  I  "°"  "'  <i°"='g^5  on  their  property  Or  larms  SO  that,  in 
)  saves  something  in  his  rent  by  paying  for  it  in  a  deteriorated  "^^^^  °'  non-employment,  illness,  or  old  age,  the 
rency,  if  the  price  has  not  been  raised.  I  charge  for  his  maintenance  should  fall  on  somebody 
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else,  in  some  other  town  or  parish.  Never  mind  how 
far  he  had  to  walk  to  and  from  his  work — never  mind 
how  much  his  morals  and  health  were  undermined  by 
close  packing  and  indecent  propinquity — the  great  aim 
of  each  parish  was  to  shuffle  its  labourers  on  to  or  into 
another  parish,  and  wasted  money  in  litigation  for  this 
object. 

Near  a  town  scarcely  a  cottage  could  be  found  or 
certain  estates,  because  the  town  should  bear  the  poor- 
rate.  But  since  the  wise  law  of  uniting  parishes  has 
come  into  operation  the  opportunities  for  such  unworthy 
practices  have  ceased,  and  the  result  is,  as  -we  see,  a 
sudden  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  improved 
cottage  accommodation.  This  may  be  of  the  plainest 
description— so  long  as  the  space  and  rooms  are  suf- 
ficient. Of  course  wealthy  landowners,  who  desire 
their  property  to  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
can  indulge  their  desire,  but  cannot  expect  to  be 
paid  for  it  out  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  labourer 
• — £4  ^  ye^r  is  hereabout  considered  the  proper  rent, 
or  even  £4  los.,  with  at  least  20  rods  of  ground, — 
therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  each  cottage  should  not 
cost  more  in  building  than  ;£'6o  to  ^iSo,  if  interest 
for  money  is  expected.  There  are  several  built  here- 
about of  brick,  with  tiles,  at  a  cost  of  ^130  to  £iSO 
a  pair — the  latter  having  two  bed-rooms  and  an  extra 
large  bed-room  in  the  roof.  'Tis  true  we  have  bricks 
and  tiles  close  at  hand.  A  farm  labourer  who  is  doing 
rough  and  bard  work  all  day  wants  no  ornament  or 
finery  in  his  house,  and  most  certainly  he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  Good  plain  whitewashed  or  cheaply 
p.apered  walls,  wood  (not  bricked)  floors  (except  in  the 
scullery),  a  good  oven,  an  underground  tank  with  a 
pump  in  it  supplied  with  water  from  the  roof,  his 
house  and  garden  well  drained,  are  much  more 
important    considerations    than    indoor    or      outdoor 


The  importance  of  draining  the  ground  on  which  the 
cottage  stands,  and  also  of  draining  the  garden,  is 
paramount,  and  so  is  the  matter  of  water  supply,  and 
too  frequently  these  are  wanting. 

Of  course  when  I  speak  of  draining  I  allude  to  lands 
not  naturally  filtrative.  The  underground  tank  should 
be  bricked,  cemented,  and  arched.  Twenty-four  inches 
of  rainfall  annually  will  give  12  galls,  for  each  square 
foot  of  the  size  of  the  house.  The  same  plan  applied 
to  farm  buildings  would  give  an  ample  supply  of  water 
where  required.  It  is  really  disgraceful  and  most  un- 
profitable that  fevers  and  other  evils  resulting  from  bad 
water  should  be  permitted,  for  they  cause  heavy  charges 
on  agriculture  in  the  shape  of  increased  poor-rale.  The 
mere  drainage  from  the  land  would  give  an  ample 
supply  if  stored. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  a  constant  migra- 
tion of  our  agricultural  population,  either  to  other  climes 
or  to  other  occupations.  The  acres  have  no  children, 
and  can  absorb  no  increase  of  population,  unless  they 
are  greatly  improved,  and  also,  above  all,  converted 
from  grass  land  to  arable.  This  has  taken  place  for 
many  years,  for,  four  centuries  ago,  it  was  stated  that 
pasture  had  then  decreased  but  still  was  as  20  to  i  of 
arable,  now  it  is  about  i  for  i,  or  22,000,000  of  acres. 

Fortunately  steam-power  has  so  enriched  this  country 
and  so  multiplied  its  wants,  that  vast  numbers  of  our 
agrictdtural  surplus  labourers,  male  and  female,  find 
their  way  into  our  towns  and  factories.  As  the 
labourer  becomes  better  educated  and  informed  that 
migration  will  increase,  for  his  local  attachments  will 
no  longer  withstand  the  claims  of  an  improved  con- 
dition. Our  agricultural  females  find  much  employ- 
ment in  needlework  for  the  clothing  contractors  in 
towns  and  cities.  Pea  picking  for  the  London  market 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  labourer's 
family  ;  fruit  and  seed  growing  also  add  to  their 
means.  For  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  that  mighty 
power,  steam,  which  has  shortened  time  and  space 
between  man  and  man,  and  has  permitted  and  en- 
couraged an  enormous  increase  of  town  population. 

Those  who  study  economy  should  learn  from  the 
agricultural  labourer.  On  an  average  his  family  con- 
sists of  himself,  wife,  and  three  children.  His  wages 
average  at  most;i36  per  annum ;  his  house  rent  (no  taxes) 
costs  ;^4  per  year;  so  that  five  persons  have  to  be 
clothed  and  fed  for  £6  8s.  each  per  annum,  or  2r.  61/. 
each  per  week.  How  is  this  disposed  of?  Bread  and 
flour,  puddings  aided  by  vegetables,  and  a  small 
portion  of  cheese,  butter,  and  meat  form  the  labourers' 
food,  and  no  doubt  are  the  most  effective  economical 
arrangement  that  could  be  made.  The  consumption 
of  meat  is  at  most  :  oz.  per  head  per  day,  and  that 
generally  fat  pork.  In  my  prosperity  and  in  my 
adversity  I  often  used  to  say  that  I  could  live  inde- 
pendently on  £so  per  annum— not  as  Mr.  Mechi,  but 
as  John  Brown  or  Tom  Jones,  in  a  good  fustian  suit, 
my  own  gardener  and  librarian,  luxuriating  in  one  or 
two  daily  penny  papers  and  a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco. 
Surely  I  could  do  this  when  I  see  so  many  hard  workers 
with  large  families  living  on  less  than  ^36  per  annum. 
Skimmed  milk  is  sold  about  here  at  id.  per  quart  when 
once  skimmed,  but  only  a  halfpenny  if  twice  skimmed  ; 
but  there  are  so  few  cows  kept  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  any.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  a  labourer's  family  of 
small  children. 

One  great  drawback  is  the  loss  of  time  that  a  labourer 
must  occasionally  sufler  from  want  of  employment, 
especially  the  odd  men  who  are  only  availed  of  at  busy 
periods.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  for,  and  national 
advantage  of,  allotments  or  large  gardens.     Reasonable 


masters,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  kindly  feeling, 
looking  at  the  labourer  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
piece  of  machinery,  but  rather  as  a  tool  to  be  kept 
bright  and  in  good  working  condition,  mentally  and 
physically,  have  no  difiiculty  in  selecting  useful 
labourers  who  are  content  to  continue  their  services 
which  is  very  much  to  the  master's  comfort  and  advan 
tage.  Labourers  with  violent  tempers  and  changeabl 
and  unsettled  habits,  can  only  be  expected  to  be 
employed  just  when  the  farmer  may  happen  to  want 

In  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  England  we  know 
little,  if  anything,  of  the  mops,  or  yearly  hirings.    It  is 
uncommon  thing  to  find  labourers  who,  although 


only  weekly  servants,  have  worked  all  their  li 
one  farm,  to  be  gradually  replaced  by  their  sons.  I 
don't  quite  know  whether  the  Scotch  farmer  changes 
his  men  at  the  yearly  hirings,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
a  desire  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  young  educated 
Scotch  farm  labourer.  Their  food  seems  economical 
and  nutritious — oatmeal  and  milk,  with  fish  when  it 
can  be  got.     I  don't  hear  much  about  meat. 

Agriculture  owes  much  to  manufactures  and  to 
commerce.  The  labourer  and  his  family  are  cheaply 
and  decently  clad  in  cotton  manufacture,  at  a  price, 
quality,  and  of  patterns  unknown  or  unobtainable  by 
him  in  ancient  times.  The  cotton  famine  caused  much 
extra  cost  and  deprivation  to  the  labourer  in  his  cloth- 
ing. Farm  implements  owe  to  steam  a  cheapness  and 
quality  previously  unattainable. 

I  have  much  respect  and  esteem  for  our  agricultural 
labourers  as  a  class.  My  own  men  have  been  with  me, 
most  of  them,  for  nearly  30  years,  and  we  have  grown 
older  together. 

I  am  no  believer  in  their  being  drunkards  and  sottish. 
The  percentage  of  drunkards  is  very  small.  It  is  the 
poachers,  and  odd,  unsettled,  and  irregular  men  who 
frequent  the  beer  shops.  Labourers  who  marry  young, 
and  have  a  large  family  of  young  children  in  a  few 
years,  are  rather  sorely  pressed,  and  have  nothing  to 
spare  for  beer,  while  the  single,  or  non-familied  married 
couples,  can  do  well  on  their  earnings. 

As  in  other  matters,  so  it  is  in  agriculture,  good  and 
intelligent  masters  make  good  and  intelligent  servants. 
We  are  none  of  us  perfection.  Piece-work  is  the  great 
boon  to  both  master  and  man  in  agriculture  as  it  is  in 
manufactures.  To  keep  a  man  on  day-work  because 
you  don't  like  to  see  him  earn  money,  is  a  narrow- 
minded  and  unprofitable  mistake  ;  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  is  most  unfair  to  estimate  fields  at  a  measure 
much  smaller  than  the  actual  ploughable  quantity  in 
order  to  diminish  the  labourer's  earnings.  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  this  done. 

A  little  care  for  the  labourer's  welfare,  or  for  his 
family  in  time  of  sickness  or  other  misfortune,  is  amply 
repaid  by  kindly  feeling  towards  the  master,  and  a 
sense  of  gratitude.  These  are  the  ties  that  bind 
society  harmoniously,  and  they  need  by  no  means  be 
costly. 

Labourers  have  a  great  aversion  to  enter  the  hated 
union  house.  Boards  of  Guardians  know  this,  and 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  it,  thus  causing  to  respec- 
table labourers  great  privations.  Irregular  or  loose 
families,  that  are  always  ready  to  go  into  the  house, 
generally  get  the  most  readily  outdoor  relief,  because 
the  guardians  know  that  it  costs  very  much  more  to 
keep  them  in  the  house  than  to  allow  them  out  of  it. 
When  a  respectable  labourer  is  past  work,  jS.  to  4^.  and 
a  couple  of  4  lb.  loaves  weekly  is  all  that  he  can  expect, 
to  pay  rent  and  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his  wife. 
I  am  always  sorry  to  see  the  good  old  couples  sepa- 
rated when  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  union  house. 
But  these  things  must  be,  for  it  will  not  answer  to  make 
the  union  house  too  attractive. 

It  is  a  profitable  and  kindly  act  to  employ  very  old 
men,  who  are  past  severe  work,  to  attend  to  the  fences, 
roads,  and  other  easy  matters,  a  few  hours  daily,  at 
2x.  6^.  a  week,  provided  the  guardians  will  permit  it. 
An  industrious,  well-conducted  labourer,  who  has 
laboured  away  most  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  is  entitled  to 
such  consideration,  for  he  dislikes  compulsory  idleness. 
7.  y.  McM,  Tipiree,  Nmembcr. 


producing,  there  is  nothing  as  yet 
importance  the  production  of  sheep 


THE  SHEEP  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

[We  extract  the  following;  interesting  report  by  Dr.  Garran.  from 
the  loiimal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales.] 

A  STRANGER  visiting  our  exhibition  (1S70),  and 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  this  colony,  would  never  have 
judged  that  the  production  of  wool  was  the  foundation 
of  our  commercial  prosperity,  and  was  still  our  most 
valuable  export.  The  animals  exhibited  were  few  in 
number,  and  none  of  them  represented  the  excellence 


found  in  the  stringent  operations  of  the  Scab  Act 
When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  scab  re-appeared  in  this 
colony,  rigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  stamp  it 
out.  They  succeeded,  but  the  utmost  vigilance  is  still 
required  to  prevent  the  re-introduction  of  the  disease, 
as,  owing  to  lamentable  neglect  in  Victoria,  the  disease 
continues  there  almost  unabated.  It  is  necessary  to 
maintain  boundary-riders  incessantly  to  watch  the 
Murray  frontier,  and  prevent  the  incursion  of  diseased 
sheep  ;  and  strict  quarantine  regulations  are  enforced 
at  the  seaports  to  prevent  the  disease  being  surrep- 
titiously introduced  by  the  agency  of  imported  stock. 
No  sheep  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  coast  district 


into  the  interior  until  they  have  been  detained  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  dipped  and  dressed  repeatedly. 
Stock  brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  entering 
the  coast  district,  would  have  to  submit  to  this  ordeal, 
and  the  owners  of  fine-woolled  sheep  did  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  sending  their  best  animals  to  be  so 
detained  and  treated,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  possible 
infection.  Even  apart  from  this  reason,  the  frightful 
state  of  the  roads  would  have  militated  against  a  good 
sheep  show  in  Sydney.  The  long-continued  rains  had 
made  the  country  roads  almost  impassable.  Sheep 
driven  down  would  have  brought  with  them  more  mud 
than  wool,  and  to  have  brought  them  in  carts  would 
have  been  very  expensive,  and  nearly  impracticably. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  at  a  Metropolitan  Agri- 
cultural and  General  Exhibition  so  little  could  be  done 
to  display  the  great  staple  of  colonial  industry,  for  not- 
withstanding the  great  and  growing  variety  of  articles 

the  colony  is  no\  

that  approaches  i 
and  wool. 

The  first  sheep  imported  came  from  the  Cape. 
Twenty-nine  were  landed  in  1788,  and  in  1792  the 
Government  flock  numbered  105.  A  few,  too,  came 
in  vessels  from  India — the  Bampton  brought  100  in 
1793  ;  but  for  a  long  time  sheep  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  great  value.  Mrs.  Macarthur's  letters  mention 
as  something  wonderful  that  in  the  year  1795  her  hus- 
band had  a  flock  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  sheep, 
and  the  books  kept  in  their  establishment  show  that  in 
the  year  1S05  a  fat  wether  was  worth  £$.  It  was 
from  observing  the  improvement  in  the  character  of 
wool,  effected  by  a  little  careful  breeding  in  the  mon- 
grel flock  he' had  accumulated,' that  Mr.  Macarthur 
was  led  to  speculate  on  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  importation  of  superior  rams  ;  and 
when  he  afterwards  developed  that  idea  into  practice, 
the  beginning  was  made  of  the  fine  wool  trade  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  took  some  time  to  work  out  the  inferior 
strain  of  the  ewes,  but  the  care  bestowed  on  the  breed- 
ing of  the  Camden  stud  flock  soon  established  a  repu- 
tation that  was  never  again  lost. 

The  first  introduction  of  fine-woolled  sheep  to  the 
colony  was  due  to  an  accidental  circumstance.  Some 
■ery  fine  sheep  of  the  Escurial  breed  (which  was  con- 
sidered the  best  of  the  three  principal  descriptions  of 
Spanish  sheep)  were  presented  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  the  Dutch  Government.  Some  of  these  passed  from 
the  Dutch  Government  into  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Gordon  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  was  then  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  E.ast  India  Service.  Colonel  Gor- 
don shot  himself,  and  his  sheep  were  sold  by  his  widow. 
It  fortunately  happened  that  just  at  that  time  two 
English  ships  of  war — the  Reliance  and  the  Supply — 
had  arrived  at  the  Cape  from  New  South  Wales  for 
supplies.  Twenty-nine  were  put  on  board  the  two 
vessels  bound  for  Sydney,  Some  died  on  the  passage. 
On  their  arrival,  which  was  in  1797,  Captain  Mac- 
arthur offered  .^15  a-head  for  the  whole  ;  but  Captain 
Waterhouse  refused  to  sell  them  all  to  one  person,  and 
distributed  them,  keeping  a  small  flock  for  himself, 
which,  on  his  subsequently  leaving  the  colony,  he  sold 
mostly  to  Mr.  Cox.  Col.  Gordon's  flock,  or  part  of  it, 
this  way  secured  to  New  South  Wales.  But 
though  some  half-dozen  persons  had  thus  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  stud  flocks,  Captain  Macarthur, 
whose  share  consisted  of  three  rams  and  five  ewes,  was 
the  only  one  with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  maintaining  a  pure  breed.  The 
ewes  then  in  the  colony,  especially  those  from  India, 
though  producing  only  a  coaise  hairy  wool,  were  very 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  fat  wethers  ruled  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  other  owners  of 
Colonel  Gordon's  sheep  thought  only  of  quantity  and 
of  immediate  gains,  for  10  years  afterwards,  when 
Governor  King  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  fine 
1  vanished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  one  flock. 
Captain  Macarthur  went  to  England.  The 
woollen  manufacture  at  that  time  was  a  close  corpora- 
workmen  were  jealous  of  the  introduction  of  new 
hands,  and  only  those  who  had  served  their  apprentice- 
could  be  employed.  The  master  manufacturers 
rebelled  against  the  restrictions  thus  placed  on  their 
trade,  and  in  memorials  to  Parliament  pointed  out  how 
:e  of  the  country  was  limited  thereby. 
The  workmen,  who  considered  the  interests  of  their 
r  imperilled  by  free  trade,  replied  that  the  allega- 
of  the  masters  was  false  ;  that  there  was  only  one 
itry  in  the  world,  namely,  Spain,  from  where  the 
wool  came,  and,  as  the  quantity  was  limited, 
manufacturers  could  not  possibly  expand  the 
trade.     Just  at  this  juncture  Captain  Macarthur  pro- 

ed  specimens  of  the  Australian  wool,  thus  demon- 
strating that  there  was  another  country,  and  that  one  of 
"ndefinite  capabilities,  where  fine  wool  could  be  grown. 
The  exhibition  of  these  samples  greatly  facilitated 
his  efforts  for  pushing  the  wool  trade  in  Australia. 
Before  returning  to  the  colony  in  1S05,  he  purchased  at 
Kew,  at  the  annual  sale  of  George  the  Third's  stock, 
eight  or  ten  rams  and  ewes.  These  also  were  of  the 
Spanish  breed,  and  had  been  a  present  from  the  King 
of  Spain.  But  they  were  not  quite  identical  in  quality 
ith  the  sheep  from  Colonel  Gordon's  flock,  and  were 
considered  a  shade  inferior.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that 

effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  these 

sheep  to  Sydney.     The  d.ay  after  the  sale  a  p.ar.-igraph 

the  Tiiius,  expressing  regret  that  the  colo- 

who  had  so  invested  his  capital  had  not  previously 
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made  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  their  exportation  was  illegal.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  the  penalty  was  cutting  off  the  right  hand 
and  branding  the  forehead,  and  that  the  prohibition  was 
to  be  found  in  an  old  unrepealed  statute  of  Edward 
the  First — one  of  the  many  measures  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  of  the  country — the  difficulty  ceased  to 
be  formidable. 

The  Camden  stud  thus  founded  by  Captain  Mac- 
artluir  was  kept  for  more  than  50  years,  and  was  not 
finally  dispersed  till  185S.  The  flock  at  its  maximum 
numbered  about  400  ewes  of  the  first  class,  and  500  of 
the  second  class.  A  large  part  of  the  flock  went  over 
to  Victori.a,  where,  under  careful  management,  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  has  been  considerably  increased. 
In  1823  there  were  several  private  importations  of  fine- 
wooUed  Saxon  sheep,  and  in  1825  the  Australian 
Agricultural  Company  imported  sheep  from  France 
and  Saxony.  Both  breeds,  however,  had  been  de- 
rived originally  from  the  Spanish.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  catarrh  was  not  known  in  the  colony 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  sheep. 

Mr.  Riley  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Captain  Macarthur  in  bestowing  attention  on 
breed,  and  at  his  estate  in  Raby  began  the  formation  of 
a  flock  gathered  from  various  quarters.  This  flock 
the  hands   of  his  neighbour,   Mr.  Cox,  of 


passed 

Mulgoa,  who  was  also  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
matter,  who  had  secured  some  imported  French  ewes 
from  the  Empress's  flock,  and  who  ultimately  moved 
his  stock  to  Mudgee.  This  removal  may  be  considered 
the  second  epoch  in  the  fine-wool  trade  of  the  colony, 
for  it  placed  the  sheep  in  the  climate  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  wool.  In  the  coast  country  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  the  finest  wool.  Neither  at  Cam- 
den, Raby,  or  Mulgoa,  could  studs  flocks  ever  attain 
the  excellence  they  have  at  Mudgee.  It  is  now  fully 
35  years  since  Mr.  Cox's  flock  was  removed  to  the  high 
lands,  and  during  that  time  careful  persistent  breeding 
has  developed  the  best  type  yet  obtained  of  the  New 
South  Wales  merino.  The  process  of  acclimatisation 
has  modified  the  original  type  of  the  Spanish  merino. 
There  has  been  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  softness  of 
the  wool,  and  an  improvement  in  its  elasticity ;  but 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  felting  quality, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  loss.  The  wool 
has  also  increased  in  length,  but  diminished  in  density, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  remains  about  the  same. 
The  best  Mudgee  sheep  yield  about  3  lb.  of  clean, 
spout-washed  wool,  which  is  equal  to  6  lb.  of  greasy 
wool.  How  far  a  longer  process  of  acclimatisation  will 
still  further  vary  these  results,  remains  to  be  proved, 
but  it  is  already  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the 
merino  is  by  Australian  acclimatisation  improved  in 
some  important  particulars.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
degeneracy  of  constitutional  vigour,  except  so  far  as 
injury  is  received  by  deficiency  of  food  in  seasons  of 
drought. 

We  have  no  available  information  as  to  the  exact 
annual  growth  of  the  clip  of  the  colony,  or  of  its  value. 
But  for  the  year  1821,  the  second  year  in  which  the 
colonial  wool  was  sold  by  auction,  a  broker's  catalogue 
has  been  accidentally  preserved,  with  the  prices  attached 
inMSS.,  and  from  this  we  find  that  329  bales  were 
sent  home  in  the  Shipley,  and  sold  at  Garraway's. 
The  Camden  wool  realised  from  2s.  51/.  per  lb.  up  to 
3j.  IOi/.  Two  bales  fetched  5 J.  61I ,  and  some  even 
went  as  high  as  loj-.  41/.  Jones,  Riley,  and  Walker's 
wool  ranged  from  is.  id.  to  is.  <jti. ;  Hanibal  Mac- 
arthur's,  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  lod.  ;  John  Oxley's, 
from  IS.  Sd.  to  2s.  2d.  ;  John  Wood's,  from  is.  gd.  to 
2s.  zd.  ;  William  How's,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  Berry 
and  Woolstoncraft's,  from  Is.  id.  to  Is.  S^d. 

The  wool  trade  once  established  was  so  natural  to 
the  soil  and  climate  that  it  expanded  with  great 
rapidity,  and  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  colo- 
nists have  been  incessantly  exploring  fresh  country, 
taking  up  new  runs,  and  multiflying  flocks,  in  the  full 
belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  glut  the  markets  of 
Europe,  or  bring  wool  down  to  an  unremunerative 
price.  Against  this  expansive  tendency  a  reaction  has 
now  set  in.  The  great  and  rapid  decline  of  wool  has 
stopped  for  the  present  all  extension  of  this  industry. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland  hundreds  of  runs 
have  been  abandoned,  and  in  this  colony  some  of  the 
remoter  country,  eagerly  taken  up  during  the  specu- 
lative era,  has  not  yet  been  stocked.  Instead  of  the 
production  of  quantity,  the  attention  of  squatters  is 
now  directed  to  quality.  They  have  been  forced  by  a 
painful  experience  to  see  that,  in  the  hurried  attempt 
to  overspread  the  whole  available  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent with  sheep,  the  flocks  have  not  been  sufficiently 
culled,  and  a  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  average  of  the  stock,  which  it  will  require 
some  years  to  retrieve. 

Capabilities  of  difleratt  parts  of  the  Colony  for  ^ool- 
grffzoiiig. — The  different  degree  of  success  attending 
sheep-farming  in  diffijrent  parts  of  the  country,  has  also 
compelled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  of  fine 
wools,  and  we  have  now  commenced  a  careful  and 
discriminating  inquiry  into  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  slowly  ascer- 
taining what  districts  are  best  suited  for  the  different 
purposes.  Roughly  sjieaking,  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  may  be  climatically  divided  into  four 
zones  or  belts  :— First,   the  coast  country,   extending 


from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range,  and  the  breadth 
of  which  belt  varies  at  intervals  from  20  to  100  miles  ; 
secondly,  the  table-land  or  upland  districts  on  the 
flat  or  undulating  summit  of  the  range  ;  thirdly,  the 
upper  part  of  the  western  slopes  ;  and  fourthly,  the 
level  arid  interior,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  chief 
characteristic  of  its  vegetation,  the  salt-bush  country. 

Along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  for  some  distance 
inland,  the  climate  is  too  moist,  and  the  country 
generally  too  poor  and  unsound  for  Merinos.  How  far 
the  coarser-woolled  sheep  could  thrive  in  these  parts  is 
still  an  unsettled  question,  and  even  were  it  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  it  would  still  remain  to  ascertain 
whether  the  country  could  not  be  put  to  better  account 
in  other  ways.  Where  the  soil  is  good,  as  on  the 
Hunter  and  other  northern  rivers,  and  as  in  the  coast 
districts  to  the  south,  it  is  devoted  to  dairying  purposes 
and  arable  culture  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
is  thus  more  profitably  used  than  in  producing  large- 
framed,  coarse-woolled  sheep. 

On  the  higher  country,  towards  the  top  of  the  coast 
range,  some  sheep  are  kept,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  pasture  is  too  rank  and  sour,  as  well  as  too 
exposed,  for  sheep  to  thrive  there.  The  land  around 
the  sources  of  the  Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Macleay,  and 
Clarence  rivers,  however,  must  not  be  thus  disparaged, 
as  these  rivers  rise  far  inland,  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
different  quality,  and  where  the  climate  is  less  influenced 
by  the  sea.  In  the  upper  watersheds  of  these  rivers 
there  are  about  1,360,000  sheep. 

After  surmounting  the  coast  range,  the  grazing  and 
wool-growing  capabilities  of  the  country  improve, 
although  the  more  upland  and  mountainous  portions  are 
still  inferior  ;  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  wetness 
of  the  soil,  the  sheep  depastured  there  are  liable  to 
fluke  and  foot-rot.  Further  westward,  as  the  altitude 
of  the  country  diminishes,  the  climate  and  pasturage 
for  wool-growing  purposes  improve,  and  the  inter- 
mediate country  between  the  table-land  and  salt-bush 
plains  is  first-class.  Even  here,  however,  there  are 
better  and  worse,  for  those  portions  which,  like  the 
districts  of  Mudgee  and  Queanbeyan,  overlie  limestone 
strata  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  wool-growing.  Next 
in  value  to  these  are  the  southern  portions  of  what  is 
popularly  termed  Riverina,  or  the  plains  watered  by 
the  westward  flowing  rivers,  and  those  portions  of  the 
salt-bush  country  which  are  nearest  to  the  inter- 
mediate. Here  the  fibre  gets  coarser,  but  as  the  pas- 
turage is  plentiful  and  nutritious,  the  fleeces  are  heavy 
and  the  staple  generally  sound.  As  we  go  further  into 
the  salt-bush  country,  the  fleeces  become  lighter,  and 
the  wool  harsher  :  but  by  way  of  compensation  for  this 
defect,  the  runs  there  are  far  more  fattening,  as  ivell  as 
more  healthy  and  sound,  than  in  the  intermediate  dis- 
trict. The  extreme  south-western,  «-estern,  and  north- 
western portions  of  the  colony  are,  from  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  climate,  less  favourable  to  the  production 
of  fine  wool  and  heavy  fleeces,  but  that  even  there, 
with  careful  management  and  a  periodical  introduction 
of  fresh  blood,  a  good  wool  and  fair  fleeces  can  be  pro- 
duced, was  demonstrated  at  the  Exhibition  in  1869. 
Some  of  the  disparagement  under  which  wool  from  this 
district  has  suffered,  is  to  be  ascribed  less  to  the  climate 
than  to  the  inferiority  of  the  stock.  Many  of  the  runs 
there  were  taken  up  a  time  when  there  was  a  great 
rage  for  this  country,  and  when,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
Government  conditions  of  the  lease,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  country  should  be  stocked  to  a  certain  point. 
Anything  was  sent  that  would  count  as  a  sheep,  and 
many  so  sent  were  not  worth  breeding  from.  This 
inferior  stock  has  the  more  readily  succumbed  to  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  the  climate,  but  this  early 
defect  may  be  retrieved  in  course  of  time  by  patient  care 
in  culling  and  breeding. 

(To  i.;  Conliiiucd.) 


Jonte  Corrcspoubence. 

Town  Sewage. — I  have  been  much  surprised  in 
reading  your  Agricultural  Gautte  at  the  diversity  of 
opinion  still  existing  amongst  engineers  and  sanitary 
improvers  on  the  subject  of  town  draining.  There 
seem  four  descriptions  still  in  vogue,  some  old- 
fashioned  friends  recommending  cesspools  still,  some 
advocating  drainage  and  running  it  into  rivers,  pollut- 
ing the  water  and  injuring  all  their  neighbours  below 
them  ;  then  there  is  the  "ABC  "  process  of  precipita- 
tion by  dry  earth  and  filtration  in  tanks  before  entering 
the  river,  selling  the  solid  as  manure  ;  the  last  is  by 
irrigation,  the  sewage  lifted  by  steam  power,  filtered 
or  not,  and  then  distributed  over  the  land  by  gravita- 
tion, or,  if  not  high  enough,  again  lifted  by  steam 
power.  Having  had  some  experience  in  drainage  for 
many  years — having  been  a  member  of  the  Chelmsford 
Board  of  Health  for  nearly  30  years,  and  for  several 
years  chairman,  I  have  been  led  to  take  particular 
interest  in  the  subject.  I  have  read  most  of  the  publi- 
cations on  drainage,  and  have  thus  had  opportunities 
of  obtaining  information.  Now  taking  the  several 
matters  of  drainage.  First,  the  old  cesspool,  with  open 
ditches  ;  this  was  the  former  plan  in  this  place,  con- 
taminating the  air  and  subsoil  :  scarcely  one  pit  was 
covered  air-tight,  or  cemented  in  the  bottom,  conse- 
quently most  of  the  sewage  escaped,  penetrating  nearly 
all  the  wells,  and  contaminating  the  water  which  the 
inhabitants  drank.    This  plan  is  given  up  by  nearly  all,  I 


exceptmg  m  some  country  places  where  there  are  no 
drains  whatever  or  outlet  for  the  drainage.  The  second 
plan  of  draining  and  running  the  contents  into  rivers 
!s  continuing  in  some  towns,  but  the  owners  of 
property  below  the  outlets  are  obtaining  injunctions 
against  the  to^vns ;  and  this  plan  must  cease.  The 
third  plan  is  the  "ABC"  process.  This  I  do 
not  think  will  ever  pay.  It  never  can  be  too 
much  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  persons  who  are 
seeking  to  make  a  profit  from  the  manure,  that  the 
residuum  left  by  precipitation  in  tanks  is  of  very  little 
value,  being  only  insoluble  matters  ;  but  as  for  getting 
out  of  the  supernatant  liquor  the  ammonia,  soluble 
salts,  and  the  best  part  of  the  urine,  it  is  absurd,  and 
not  to  be  accomplished.  In  addition,  if  the  super- 
natant liquor  is  permitted  to  stand  or  flow  into  a  river 
it  will  decompose  in  hot  weather,  and  become  offensive. 
The  next  mode  is  the  best,  and  that  is  filtration  in 
tanks,  and  then  discharging  the  liquid  parts  in  gutters 
over  lands.  I  am  surprised  that  this  plan  has  not 
been  widely  extended.  I  know  some  towns  are  so 
situated,  that  they  cannot  adopt  it.  Take  London, 
for  instance  ;  the  system  still  pollutes  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  but  the  amount  is  so  immense  that  every- 
body fears  to  touch  it.  The  time  will  come  when 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  the 
navigation  may  be  so  obstructed  by  the  deposit  as 
seriously  to  injure  the  port  of  London.  If  you  have 
space,  will  you  permit  me  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Chelmsford,  and  the  experience 
which  I  have  gained  at  the  first  formation  of  our  board  ? 
A  survey  w,ts  made  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  at  our 
expense,  of  the  whole  town  and  surrounding  district, 
and  the  levels  were  taken  accurately.  A  surveyor  was 
employed,  and  a  complete  system  of  drainage  laid 
down,  with  water-pipes,  as  well  ;  the  drainage  was  all 
brought  to  one  point,  and  discharged  into  a  stream  at 
the  tail-water  of  a  mill.  This  soon  became 
polluted  and  offensive  in  the  stream.  Actions 
were  brought  against  some  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  which  went  against  them  ;  an  order  was  made 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nui.eance.  I  should  state, 
before  I  pass  on  to  a  further  part  of  my  history,  that 
our  water  supply  consists  of  about  100,000  gallons 
a  day  of  artesian  soft  water,  pumped  all  over 
the  town,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  beautiful 
water  from  an  extensive  spring  called  Burgess  Spring. 
This  is  carried  by  gravitation  into  the  Board  of  Health 
yard,  collected  in  a  large  covered  reservoir,  and 
pumped  into  the  town.  Those  who  get  soft  water 
on  Monday  get  hard  on  Tuesday;  those  who  get  spring 
on  Monday  get  soft  on  Tuesday,  so  two  kinds  of  water 
are  delivered  to  the  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
gooo.  To  abate  the  nuisance  in  the  river  it  was 
necessary  to  take  up  some  of  the  large  discharging 
sewers,  alter  their  level,  and  make  them  discharge  all 
their  contents  into  a  water-tight  tank  in  the  Board  of 
Health  yard.  Here  was  situated  the  steam-engine 
which  pumped  the  water  ;  gearing  was  attached  to  the 
shaft,  pumps  were  inserted  into  the  sewage  well,  and 
the  contents  of  it  were  forced  up  a  considerable  height 
to  two  large  filtering-beds  or  tanks.  The  sewage, 
after  passing  through  several  filters  in  the  tanks, 
escaped  in  a  nearly  transparent  and  colourless  state 
into  the  river.  The  solid  part,  which  settled  in 
the  tanks,  was  thrown  out  alternately  and  then  sold  for 
manure.  The  farmers  would  give  but  little  for  it. 
This  filtration  plan  lasted  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  found  in  short-water  time  and  hot  weather 
that  even  the  supernatant  fluid,  although  clean 
became  offensive,  and  a  fresh  plan  was  devised  ; 
the  former  outlet  was  lengthened  and  iron  pipes  carried 
under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  sewage,  un- 
filtered,  was  delivered  on  to  agricultural  land,  where 
splendid  crops  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  Carrots,  Mangel, 
Cabbages,  and  Wheat  have  been  grown  ;  no  complamts 
are  now  made,  and  everything  works  satisfactorily.  In 
conclusion,  I  think  all  Boards  of  Health  now  beginning 
should  learn  by  the  experience  of  others  what  I  think 
are  very  important  things  to  be  remembered  ;  they  are 
the  following  : — Give  the  drains  as  much  fall  as  pos- 
sible ;  have  them  plenty  large  enough ;  the  water  mains 
should  be  also  of  good  size,  or  they  will  be  useless  in 
case  of  fire,  not  having  force  enough  on  the  hose.  The 
water-pipes  should  not  be  laid  in  the  same  trench  as 
the  drains,  as  the  ground  on  settling  will  crack  the 
water  mains,  and  another  reason  is  that  if  a  leak  takes 
place  at  a  joint  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  as  the  water  per- 
colates into  the  moved  soil.  The  sewerage  should 
not  be  laid  into  streams,  but  distributed  by  gravitation 
on  to  land  by  open  gutters  and  carriers,  or,  what  is 
better,  as  the  treading  of  cattle  does  not  fill  them  up, 
let  common  red  pipes,  like  draining-pipes,  only  larger, 
be  placed  in  the  gutters  and  covered  over  with  earth,  one 
tile  to  be  taken  up  and  a  stopper  put  in  each  gutter  when 
the  part  of  the  field  where  they  are  is  in  want  of 
irrigation.  There  should  be  ample  ventilation  of  the 
sewers,  to  prevent  the  poisonous  gases  produced  by 
decomposition  in  the  drains  getting  into  the  houses  ; 
/ater  mains  also  ought  so  to  be  laid  that  flushing 
of  the  sewers  may  be  constantly  done.  Each  house 
ought  to  have  a  separate  water  supply  from  a  cistern, 
and  in  cottages  the  supply  of  water  to  the  closets  ought 
lot  to  be  through  the  closed  pans  ;  this  causes  a  great 
,vaste  of  water.  I  hai'e  seen  scores  and  scores  of 
i.-indles  propped,  up  with  wood,  bricks,  and  tied  up,  so 
hat  the  water  is  running  to  w.rste  all  day  ;  if  a  tap  is 
fixed  in  each  closet  attached  to  a  pipe  the  water  can  be 
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drawn  in  a  pail  and  poured  down  the  pan,  if  the  tap  is 
left  open  it  floods  the  closet,  and  that  the  occupier  will 
soon  stop.    Os7oald  Cophmd,  Chelmsford^  Nozk  9, 

Landowners  and  Agricultural  Labourers. — 
Mr.  E.  Minshall,  offering  a  word  or  two  of  explana- 
tion on  the  above  subject,  admits  that  "  it  is  possible 
that  the  increase  of  labourers' sons  on  an  estate  is  likely 
to  exceed  the  demand,"  that  "whatever  might  be 
done  to  keep  these  lads  in  the  country,  some  would  go 
into  the  towns  and  cities  to  seek  for  employment  more 
suited  to  their  tastes;"  and  adds,  "Just for  the  time,  of 
course,  the  supply  would  exceed  the  demand,  but  it  is 
probable  that  things  would  soon  right  themselves  by 
the  surplus  workmen  finding  employment  elsewhere." 
It  is  precisely  this,  '*  things  righting  themselves,"  that 
has  been  going  on  ;  from  time  to  time,  youths  or  men, 
finding  the  work  unsuited  to  their  tastes,  or  that  they 
are  being  crowded  out,  seek  employment  elsewhere  :  in 
other  words,  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
takes  effect.  On  the  cottage  question  he  admits  that 
"by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  this  power  would  be 
rightly  used,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
who  make  use  of  it  to  gain  their  own  ends  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  *  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of 
another,'  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  cottage  from  all,  and  let  it  to  their  workmen  direct" 
.  .  .  his  suggestions  were  made  "with  a  view  to 
improve  the  labourer's  condition  rather  than  of  showing 
up  the  injustice  of  some  tenant-farmers,"  &c.  But 
Mr.  E.  Minshall  should  inform  the  public  why  they  should 
expect  these  labourers  to  receive  justice  more  strictly 
at  his  hands,  as  the  agent,  than  from  the  tenant-farmer's. 
The  agent  had  better  keep  his  attention  directed  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  other  latent  resources 
of  the  estate  under  his  surveillance,  by  drainage, 
removal  of  unnecessary  hedges,  useless  and  damaging 
timber,  and  to  the  opening  up  of  other  agricultural 
industries — Sugar-Beet,  for  instance  ;  restraining  and 
checking,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  any  unworthy 
excess  of  game.  In  a  position  at  once  honourable  and 
responsible,  let  him  urge  upon  his  employer  the  advan- 
tages of  breaking  through  those  antiquated  covenants 
and  deep-rooted  prejudices!  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
England's  agriculture,  and  by  which  the  progress  and 
enterprise  of  the  skilful  tenant,  the  man  who  brings 
energy  and  a  command  of  capital,  backed  by  science, 
to  guide  him  in  his  every  operation  of  the  farm,  is  at 
present  checked.  The  march  of  England's  agriculture, 
and  with  it  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  will  be 
advanced  by  such  measures,  and  not  by  the  pigmy 
crotchet  of  interfering  in  what  is  another  man's 
'      "  There   is   scope   enough    for    his    energy, 


untiring    though  it  be,    in  giving  liberty 
agement     to     proper     (high)     farming. 


the 


words  of  Lord  Leicester,  "to  frame  a  lease  more  in 
accoi"dance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  avoiding  all 
interference  with  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  removing  all 
clauses  that  dictate  as  to  the  cropping  of  the  soil,  or 
as  to  the  sale  of  the  produce,  and,  as  far  as  I  can, 
giving  him  security  for  the  capital  invested."  Such 
measures  will,  without  fail,  ensure  steady  employment 
and  better  wages  to  the  increasing  population.  More 
hands,  with  more  intelligence,  will  be  required  on  the 
farm,  more  corn  and  meal  produced.  From  the  man, 
labouring  for  his  daily  wage,  each  and  every  grade  in 
the  nation  at  large  will  be  benefited,  and  then  these 
farming  lads,  whose  well-being  causes  Mr.  E.  Minshall 
some  anxiety,  will  find  employment  suited  to  their 
tastes,  in  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  occupations 
which  will  then  arise,  preventing,  at  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  obviating,  his  having  recourse  to  that  unjust 
principle  he  advocates,  of  punishing  the  majority  for 
the  few.  It  is  such  misconception  of  duty,  from  time 
to  time,  that  has  given  rise  in  the  present  day  to 
so  many  flighty  ideas  on  what  is  termed  the  "land 
question,"  that  even  one  of  our  greatest  living  states- 
men has  been  compelled  to  admit  it  is  "ticklish." 
A  Farmer. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  your  corre- 
spondent (Mr.  Minshall)  is  desirous  to  improve,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  but  I  think  his  letter,  which  appeared  a  few 
weeks  since  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  fails  to  show 
that  his  position  would  be  at  all  improved,  or  his  inde- 
pendence in  any  degree  secured,  by  renting  his  cottage 
from  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  instead  of  his  employer, 
the  farmer, — unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  him  to  have  two  masters  to  please 
instead  of  one.  It  must  always  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  to  the  farmer  to  secure  the  services  of  honest 
and  efiicient  labourers  ;  and  this  secured,  it  is  equally 
his  interest  and  his  duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  render 
their  homes  comfortable,  and  I  fail  to  see  with  Mr. 
Minshall  in  what  respect  he  would  be  likely  to  take 
any  undue  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
his  tenants  as  well  as  his  servants.  But,  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  sine  ijud  non  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  estate  agent  before  appointing  his  own 
labourers,  this  would,  I  fear,  tend  to  diminish  h' 
interest  in  their  well-being,  and  would,  moreover,  1: 
likely  to  lead  to  misunderstanding.  Probably,  if  all 
agents  were  like  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Minshall, 
this  might  not  be  the  case,  but  it  must  be  borne  ir 
mind  that  there  are  agents  and  agents,  and  landowners 
have  sometimes  a  tendency  to  improvise  agents  of  rather 
questionable  materials,  and  amongst  the  results  of  thi 
are  instances  of  petty  tyranny,  of  which  the  cottagers 


on  many  estates  are  too  frequently  the  victims.  As  to 
retaining  the  sons  of  labourers  upon  the  estate,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  if  only  a  moiety  of  these  young  men 
ained,  the  supply  would  in  a  few  years  exceed  the 
demand.  But  on  many  estates  at  the  present  time  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  generally  betake  themselves 
ties  or  tov\'ns,  where  their  services  are  better  remu- 
ed,  and,  generally  speaking,  only  the  least  worthy 
in.  And  doubtless  this  will  always  be  the  case 
a  very  different  policy  is  pursued  with  regard  to 
them,  which  might  go  far  to  counteract  the  undesirable 
tendency  complained  of.  This  would  simply  be  to 
give  better  encouragement  to  deserving  men,  to  recog- 
"  ie  merit  even  in  agricultural  labourers,  and  pay  them 
accordance  with  the  same,  and  not,  as  at  present,  by 
uniform  rate  of  loj.  or  \\s.  per  week,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  which,  by-the-by,  some  men  may  barely 
earn,  while  others  may  be  cheap  at  double  the  amount. 
G,  P.  C. 

The  Origin  of  the  Swede  Turnip.  —  I  have 
occasionally  seen  the  question  asked.  Where,  when, 
and  how  did  the  Swede  Turnip  originate?  but  as  yet 
I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  I  will  therefore 
(if  you  will  permit)  state  what  I  have  done  to  try  and 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  year  1S63  I 
planted  a  common  white  Turnip  in  the  centre  of  four 
plants  of  the  purple  Asparagus  Kale ;  the  plants  grew 
up  and  flowered  together,  and  when  the  white  Turnip 
had  ripened  its  seed,  some  were  sowed  immediately  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  them  had  cross-bred  with  the 
purple  Kale.  It  was  found  that  they  had  done  so,  and 
the  seed  (of  the  white  Turnip)  was  saved  until  the 
following  spring  and  then  sowed.  There  were, 
of  course,  both  green  and  purple  top  in  the 
young  plants  ;  all  the  former  were  destroyed,  and  from 
that  time  the  experiment  has  been  continued  every 
year,  except  that  last  winter  the  frost  killed  all  my 
Turnips,  so  that  next  spring  I  shall  have  to  sow  from 
the  same  parcel  of  seed  as  last  year.  I  was  led  to  try 
this  experiment  by  observing  a  plant  of  the  Asparagus 
Kale  in  my  garden  with  a  large  fleshy  bulbous  root — 
ugly  and  misshapen,  it  is  true,  but  still  having  appa- 
rently a  large  quantity  of  eatable  matter  in  it.  In  my 
experiments  I  found  that  although  the  white  Turnip 
(as  female  parent)  readily  crossed  with  the  Kale,  I 
never  could  perceive  that  the  contrary  cross  had  taken 
place,  or  that  the  pollen  of  the  white  Turnip  had 
influenced  the  seed  of  the  Kale.  On  looking  back  at 
what  I  have  written,  I  see  that  I  have  not  stated  as 
explicitly  as  I  ought  to  have  done  that  the 
seed  I  sowed  last  spring  was  the  produce  of  plants 
which  had  been  raised  in  regular  yearly  succession 
from  the  seed  of  the  cross  raised  in  1S63  ;  and, 
although  I  can't  say  that,  so  far,  I  have  got  a  Turnip 
possessing  a  good  fixity  of  character,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  got  a  Swede  (in  appearance)  of  good  quality,  and 
that  would  require  a  good  judge  to  select  from 
Swedes  of  ordinary  growth.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
my  best  specimens.  There  are  others  in  the  same 
drills,  which  are  nothing  to  boast  of.  For  two  or  three 
of  the  first  years  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  ripened 
seed.  The  plants  flowered  profusely,  but  showed  no 
tendency  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
careful  scrutiny  that  I  was  able  to  find  half-a-dozen 
seeds  in  the  same  number  of  flowering  plants.  J.  6"., 
Clitheroe,  Noz'ember  II. 

The  Price  of  Butcher's  Meat.— In  a  letter  of 
mine  to  the  Times,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
transfer  to  your  columns,  a  most  mortifying  typo- 
graphical error  had  occurred,  seriously  affecting  the  very 
purport  of  the  letter  itself.  The  words  6d.  and  ']d. 
per  lb.  were  printed  i()d.  and  I'jd.,  completely  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  the  comparison  I  wished  to  have 
drawn.  My  intention  was  to  show  to  all  housekeepers 
to  whom  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  was  an  object, 
that  the  cooked  slice  of  a  roast  leg  of  mutton  cost  them 
rather  more  per  pound  than  twice  the  price  paid  to  the 
butcher  for  the  uncooked  joint.  And  that  equally 
nutritious  and  nearly  as  palatable  meat  was  now  being 
sold  by  the  grocers,  imported  from  Australia,  at  6d. 
per  lb.,  as  that  which,  bought  from  the  butcher  at 
94^/.,  cost  if^d.  per  lb.  when  eaten.  In  a  journal  so 
devoted  to  the  "practically  useful"  as  yours,  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of 
this  consideration  in  tens  of  thousands  of  families  in 
which  the  daily  ration  of  wholesome  fresh  meat  is  an 
object  of  considerable  importance.  Edward  IVilson, 
Hayes,  Kent. 

The  Potato  Crop  in  the  North  of  Ireland.— 
I  told  you  at  the  commencement  of  last  month,  that 
I  had  ascertained  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry, 
that  the  current  rumours  respecting  the  failure  of  the 
Potato  crop  were  in  many  cases  totally  untrue,  and  in 
others  much  exaggerated.  My  information  was  then 
necessarily  premature,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  in 
the  ground  ;  and  the  Potatos  at  that  time  diseased 
were  just  those  which  every  season  catch  the  blight 
early,  more  or  less.  Now  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  year's  growth  has  been  dug  up,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  form  an  approximate  opinion  of  the  yield,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  province  of  Ulster  is  concerned.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  Skerries  are  sound,  one  large  grower 
assuring  me  that  on  70  perches  he  has  not  found 
70  unsound  Potatos.  This  was  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 
On  another  farm,  of  a  heavier  soil,  out  of  the  produce 


of  a  ridge  7  perches  long,  there  were  not  more  than 
3  stones  diseased,  and  that  is  no  excess  upon  last  year. 
As  a  rule,  the  Potatos  are  smaller  than  in  previous 
years,  and  this  is  particularly  so  where  they  were 
planted  late.  White  Rocks,  where  planted  early,  have 
grown  well,  and  contain  about  9  stones  of  diseased 
Potatos  to  the  7-perch  (Irish)  ridge.  Red  Rocks,  which 
up  to  this  season  have  been  considered  a  tolerably  safe 
Potato  against  the  disease,  are  more  affected  than  the 
White  Rocks,  showing  as  many  as  10  stones  to  the 
ridge.  Where  planted  early,  they  are  large,  and  very 
pleasant  for  the  table  ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  sound 
portions  of  the  crop  are  this  year  exceptionally  good  in 
that  respect.  In  some  of  the  low-lying  districts,  with 
damp  loamy  soils,  one-half,  and  in  some  cases  two- 
thirds,  of  the  crop  are  lost ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
any  considerable  extent  of  land,  and  will  not  be 
appreciably  felt.  In  the  county  Monaghan,  where  the 
blight  was  supposed  to  have  been  very  general,  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  turned  out  sound. 
G,  //.  P.,  Belfast. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  :  Seeding. 
— I  state  in  limine  that  the  foundation  of  profitable 
farming  and  gardening  is  proper  cultivation.  No 
kind  of  seeding,  whether  thick  or  thin,  can  compen- 
sate for  imperfect  cultivation  j  the  soil  must  be 
deeply  and  as  completely  as  possible  comminuted,  or 
the  crops  will  be  always  hazardous,  or  not  pay  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  incurred  in  producing  them  ;  and 
{\xx\\\tr  pabiila  must  be  given  to  each  genera  of  plants, 
whether  cereals  or  legumes.  But  my  object  now  is  to 
treat  of  cereal  seeding  only,  and  chiefly  of  Wheat,  My 
readers,  I  believe,  are  nearly  all  aware  that  I  have  now 
for  more  than  60  years  practised  what  is  called  thin 
seeding.  I  began  with  I  peck  of  seed  Wheat  only  an 
acre,  and,  as  I  have  often  explained,  the  crop  answered 
admirably,  being  a  yield  of  204  pecks.  Since  then, 
which  is  now  upwards  of  60  years,  I  have,  but  with 
few  years  of  intermission,  grown  Wheat  from  various 
quantities  of  seed  per  acre,  but  have  never  exceeded 
2  pecks  an  acre  until  last  year,  when  the  time  for 
seedmg  being  very  late,  namely,  November  26,  I  put  in 
2^  pecks  ;  but  still,  as  I  have  published,  the  crop  was 
tolerably  good,  the  yield  being  49  bush,  an  acre,  and 
it  would  have  been  more  but  that  the  crop  became 
lodged  from  over-seeding,  which  of  course  caused  the 
}ield  to  be  less.  Some  of  my  readers,  who  have  not 
heard  of  this  before,  will  probably  be  sceptical  at  this 
account ;  but  what  will  they  think  when  I  tell  them 
of  three  gentlemen  farmers,  each  seeding  many 
acres  of  land  with  much  less  seed  per  acre.  One  of 
them  continued  so  to  seed  the  same  land  for  nearly  20 
years  in  succession,  and  with  marvellous  success,  and 
his  profits,  as  he  yearly  advertised,  were  on  an  average 
more  than  ;£5  an  acre,  after  allowing  for  every  kind 
of  expense,  rent,  tithe,  rates,  tS:c.  Another  of  the  trio, 
whose  crops  were  from  a  single  seed  in  a  square  foot  of 
ground,  wrote  to  me  a  fortnight  back,  saying  he  was 
pursuing  the  same  plan  now,  and  with  his  former  success, 
though  he  is  now  in  his  S6lh  year  ;  and  the  other,  who 
farmed  nearly  2000  acres  of  chiefly  arable  land,  never 
exceeded  4  pecks  of  seed  an  acre,  and  his  crops  were 
equally  good.  These  three  gentlemen  live  in  three 
different  counties,  and  I  could  give  the  names  of  more 
who  have  pursued  the  same  system.  One  of  these 
(the  gentleman  who  is  86  years  old)  begs  of  me  not  to 
mention  his  name,  on  account  of  the  opposition  that 
would  be  raised  against  him  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  but  I  think  I  may  give  the  name  of  him  who, 
with  so  large  a  profit,  put  in  his  \i  peck  of  seed  only, 
and  continued  doing  so  for  so  many  years  :  and  he  was 
a  Mr.  Piper,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex.  Now,  although 
I  have  long  made  up  my  mind  that  the  man  who 
cannot  grow  as  good  crops  of  Wheat  from  2  pecks  of 
seed  as  from  more  is  not  a  good  farmer,  yet  there  is  a 
danger  in  using  much  less  than  this,  though  there  is 
also  danger  in  using  much  more  ;  but  I  will  stop  here, 
and  explain  each  another  time.  Geo.  Wilkins,  Vicarage^ 
Wix.  Noz'ember  6. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 


of  the  meeting,  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird  reported 
the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  Pilmuir.  In  referring  to  his 
connection  with  the  Society,  Sir  James  stated  that  in 
1S56  Mr.  Russell  was  named  by  the  Society  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Agricultural  Education,  and  he  held 
that  office  and  acted  as  one  of  the  board  of  examiners 
from  that  period  till  his  death.  Besides  contributing 
various  papers  to  the  Society's  Transactions,  he  acted  as 
editor  of  that  publication  from  i860  to  1866.  He  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Society  in  1867,  and  his 
term  of  office  would  not  have  expired  till  January, 
1872.  The  Society  was  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Russell 
for  acting  as  a  member  of  various  committees.  Sir 
James  Baird  then  moved  : — "  i.  That  the  death  of 
Mr.  Russell,  Pilmuir,  having  been  communicated  to 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  record  in  the  minutes 
their  deep  regret  for  his  loss,  and  their  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  the  Society  owes  to  him  as  a 
director  and  an  examiner  in  agricultural  education, 
2.  That  the  Board  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to    Mrs.  Russell,   with  their  respectful 
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condolence  with  her  and  her  family  under 
bereavement. "  —  The     resolution     was 
adopted. 

Trial  of  Potato  Diggers.— k.i  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
specting Committee  on  Implements,  held  at  Perth 
during  the  show,  it  was  resolved  that  the  implement 
left  for  them  to  select  for  special  trial  should  be  Potato 
diggers.     The   following   is   the   report  by  the    com- 

The  local  committee  of  superintendence  of  imple- 
ments in  the  showyard  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  at  their  last  exhibition  at  Perth  having  resolved  to 
give  the  exhibitors  of  the  Potato  diggers  an  opportunity 
for  competitive  trial,  intimated  this  to  all  the  exhibitors 
in  the  showyard.  On  Saturday,  September  30,  the  trial 
came  off  in  a  field  on  the  farm  of  Hilton,  near  Perth, 
kindly  granted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rich- 
mond, the  tenant,  The  field  was  dry  croftland,  deep  soil, 
and  free  from  stones.  The  crop  of  Potatos  was  first-class, 
being  comparatively  free  from  disease  ;  but  as  the  crop 
had  been  planted  after  lea  there  was  here  and  there  a 
good  deal  of  unbroken  turf  intermixed  with  the  soil, 
which,   together  with  the  strong  crop  of  Potato  tops. 


of  Balhaldies  ;  Mr.  Ross,  Bachilton  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Fair- 
mount  Villas,  Perth  ;  Mr.  Gardener,  Chapelbank  ;  and 
Mr.  Elliot,  Laighwood.  The  exhibitors  who  brought 
machines  forward  were  the  following ; — 


J.  Bisset  &  Sons,  Marlee,  Blairgow 
William  Dcwar,  Killis,  Dundee 
Law,  Duncan  &  Co.,  Shettleston 
James  Molllson,  Ruthvcn,  Meigle 
i  Robertson,  Coupar-Angus 


Price  of  Machine. 


R.  Stewart,  Butlergask,  Coupar-Angus  ..  12  o  o 
The  committee,  after  careful  examination  and  full  consi- 
deration, were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  diggers 
exhibited  did  the  work  remarkably  well.  The  machine 
exhibited  by  Law,  Duncan  &  Co.,  appeared  to  be  more 
complicated,  and  some  time  was  occupied  in  adjusting  it, 
the  work  at  first  being  imperfect ;  it  made  good  work, 
however,  after  being  taken  aside  and  properly  adjusted. 
Even  if  it  had  done  its  work  equal  to  the  others,  the  price, 
^16,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  would  have  told 
much  against  it.  All  the  other  machmes  did  their  work 
well,  so  much  so  that  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  ought  not  to  select  any  individual  machine 
for  special  commendation.  The  machines  exhibited  by 
J.  Bisset  &  Sons,  James  Mollison,  and  James  Robertson, 
in  particular,  did  their  work  remarkably  well,  and  although 
the  committee  do  not  feci  themselves  justified  in  select- 
ing any  particular  machine  and  giving  it  precedence 
over  the  others  tried,  they  would  be  pleased  if  the 
directors  of  the  Society  would  intimate  to  the  exhibitors 
the  approval  by  the  committee  of  the  machines  exhibited  ; 
and  further,  the  committee  consider  the  directors  ought  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Potato  diggers,  as  there 
are  many  districts  in  the  country  where  they  are  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  to  recommend  them  for  general 
use  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  as  the 
members  of  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  work 
performed  by  the  machines  exhibited  was  in  every  way 
superior  to  what  could  have  been  done  by  either  a  single 
or  double  mouldboard-plough  in  the  common  way,  the 
diggers  laying  the  Potatos  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
a  ready  form  for  gathering,  and  taking  them  clean  out  of 
the  soil,  as  very  few  came  to  the  surface  where  a  grubber 
was  afterwards  put  across  the  land  from  which  the  Pota- 
tos had  been  raised.  The  committee,  therefore,  can  with 
confidence  recommend  Potato  diggers  to  the  public,  and 
to  all  fanners  who  cultivate  Potatos  upon  anything  like  a 
large  scale.  The  machines  are  easily  drawn,  a  pair  of 
horses  working  them  without  difiiculty. 

The  directors  agreed  to  award  the  medium  silver 
medal  to  each  of  the  exhibitors  of  Potato  diggers  who 
attended  the  trial,  and  to  record  their  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  carrying  out  the  trial,  and  for  their  report. 

Kelso  Show,  1872. — It  was  remitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Shows  to  fix  the  premiums  and 
adjust  the  regulations  for  the  show  to  be  held  at  Kelso 
next  year. 

Proposed  SJicav  in  1873.— Requisitions  to  the  direc- 
tors to  hold  the  general  show  at  Stirling  in  1873  for  the 
district  comprising  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Dumbarton, 
and  Clackmannan,  and  the  western  division  of  Perth- 
shire, were  submitted.  The  Board  resolved  to  recom- 
mend to  the  general  meeting  in  January  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  General 
Show  Committee  to  suggest  the  classes  of  stock  and 
make  other  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

_  Register  for  Farm  Servants. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  on  February  i  last  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  propriety  of 
recommending  the  adoption  of  registers  throughout  the 
country.  At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  on 
July  12,  Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum  reported  that  the  subject 
of  hiring  markets  had  been  before  the  directors  in  1849 
and  i860,  when  reports  had  been  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Transactions.  The  queries 
issued  in  i860  were  submitted  to  the  committee,  and 
after  careful  revision  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
be  recommended  to  the  Board  to  be  again  circulated 
among  some  of  the  leading  farmers  in  each  county  in 
Scotland.  The  queries  are  as  follow: — 1st,  How  are 
farm-servants,  male  and  female,  including  those  for 
house  or  dairy  work,  engaged  in  your  district  ?  2d,  If 
hiring  markets  exist,  do  they  work  satisfactorily,  or  the 
reverse,  in  the  way  of  obtaining  good  servants  ?  3d,  Is 
attention  paid  at  hiring  markets  to  the  previous  charac- 
ter of  servants,  or  are  they  generally  engaged  irrespec- 
tive of  character  ?  4th,  Do  country  tradesmen,  such  as 
millers,  smiths,  wrights,  &c.,  engage  servants  at  hiring 


markets,  and  do  any  other  persons  attend  them  for  a 
like  purpose  ?  5th,  Is  it  chiefly  the  younger  class  of 
servants  who  attend  these  markets,  and  are  they 
regarded  as  holidays  ?  6th,  Is  earnest-money  given 
when  a  servant  is  engaged,  and  if  so,  is  there  any  dis- 
advantage from  the  practice  ?  7th,  Are  hiring  markets 
productive,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  evil  in  your  dis- 
trict ?  8th,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  hiring  markets  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  they  should  be 
abolished  ?  9th,  If  susceptible  of  improvement,  what 
means  would  you  employ?  loth,  If  they  should  be 
abolished,  what  means  would  you  employ,  and  what 
substitute  would  you  suggest?  nth,  If  servants  are 
obtained  in  your  district  without  hiring  markets,  be 
pleased  to  specify  the  means,  whether  by  a  register,  by 
certificate  of  character,  or  otherwise  ?  I2th,  Does  your 
system  work  well?  13th,  Do  any  registers  exist  in 
your  district,  and  are  they  much  used  ?  14th,  Be  good 
enough  to  furnish  any  suggestions  or  information  not 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  queries.  The  queries  were 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  circulated. 

Chemical  Department. — A  meeting  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  this  department  was  held  on  October  25,  to 
report  on  two  remits  from  the  directors. 

The  first  was  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Buchan 
Hepburn,  "  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  prepare  a  short  account  on  the  present  state 
of  chemistry  as  applied  to  practical  agriculture."  After 
various  explanations  had  been  asked  and  given,  the 
committee  approved  of  the  motion :  but  as  further 
consideration  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
carried  out  was  deemed  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  to  a  future  day. 

The  second  remit  was  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Scot 
Skirving,  Camptoun,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  The  minute  bears  that  the 
subject  had  been  carefully  consi(^ered  by  the  committee, 
and  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  recommend  the 
directors  to  instruct  Dr.  Anderson  to  publish  in  the 
reports  of  the  directors'  meetings,  the  names  of  those 
selling  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis  differing  materially  from  the  analysis  made  by 
him  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  minute,  and  it  was 
remitted  to  the  committee  to  consider  the  discussion  as 
to  the  chemical  department  which  took  place  at  the 
general  meeting  on  June  21.  Sir  James  Gardiner 
Baird  was  added  to  the  committee. 

Improz'enient  of  Land. — It  was  reported  that  the 
special  committee  on  the  improvement  of  land  had  held 
a  meeting  on  October  25,  when  it  was  resolved  to  print 
and  circulate  among  the  members  of  the  committee  a 
statement  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Elliot,  Laighwood, 
and  to  hold  another  meeting  in  January. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

Beet-Sugar  Cultivation.— M.X.  J.  A.  CLARKE  lately 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Peterborough 
District  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  commencing  by  asking 
his  hearers  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  rumours  or 
remembrances  of  former  failures  in  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  experi- 
ments made  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  either  in 
sugar  making  or  in  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  roots, 
were  conducted  with  the  sweeter  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon Mangel  Wurzel,  which  contains  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  than  the  true 
Sugar-Beet.  As  to  the  manufacture  upon  the  Continent, 
he  said,  it  is  suflicient  to  observe  that  experience,  alike 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  has  continuously  and  rapidly  brought  the  Beet- 
root culture  and  manufacture  into  such  favour  that, 
according  to  official  estimates,  the  sugar  production  of 
Europe  in  the  present  season  amounts  to  no  less  than 
1,000,000  tons,  this  quantity  of  sugar  being  the  product 
of  probably  14,000,000  tons  of  roots  from  some 
800,000  acres.  And,  in  addition,  there  is  a  very  great 
area  of  land  under  Beetroot  for  distilleries.  When 
the  crop  is  grown  successfully  in  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  under  climates  embracing  great 
diversities  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  specially  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  northern  France,  which  are 
visited  by  sunshine  and  drought,  cloud  and  shower, 
snow  and  frost,  about  similarly  to  ourselves,  it  appears 
absurd  to  put  the  inquiry — "Are  not  the  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions  which  prevail  over  the  United 
Kingdom  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet  ?  " 
An  effectual  answer,  however,  is  furnished  by  the 
quality  of  the  roots  themselves  when  grown  here.  In 
March  last.  Dr.  Voelcker  said,  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  "  During  the  last  three  seasons,  viz.,  186S,  1869, 
and  1870,  many  samples  of  Beets  from  diflferent  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  grown  on  a 
variety  of  soils  and  under  different  condition,  have  been 
analyzed  by  me,  and  I  have  thus  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  Sugar- 
Beets  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  I  may  state 
at  once  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens examined  by  me  were  found  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  some  good  Sugar-Beets  grown  in  the 
same  seasons  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany  ;  and  some  I  find  as  rich  in  sugar  as  the 
best  specimens  of  French  Beets." 

Soils  and  Manures.  —  The  soil  most  suitable  for 
Sugar-beet  is  a  free-working  loam,  the  deeper  the 
better  ;  a  good  Mangel  Wurzel  or  Turnip  soil,  or  land 
which  produces  good  Potatos,  and  is  calcareous,  con- 


taining as  much  lime  as  you  like,  so  as  to  prevent 
' '  finger-and-toe  "  in  the  roots  ;  and  it  must  be  capable 
of  deep  cultivation,  as  ploughing  to  a  depth  of  10  inches, 
and  subsoiling  6  inches  below  that.  I  should  think  the 
very  best  implement  to  use  would  be  a  steam  plough 
having  a  subsoiling  tine  following  each  plough  body. 
Strong  land  is  available,  provided  that  deep  tillage  is 
practised  before  winter  ;  but  as  the  seed,  the  manner  of 
sowing,  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  precisely 
resemble  the  same  thing  in  common  Mangel  Wurzel, 
of  course  on  stiff'  land  you  are  more  liable  to  a  back- 
ward and  gappy  plant  than  upon  a  powdery  mould, 
which  the  young  shoots  can  easily  pierce  through. 
Some  light  soils  will  produce  good  Beet,  but  a  thin 
staple  close  upon  rock  will  not  do  ;  and  peaty  or 
"skirty"  land,  as  well  as  salt  marsh  enclosed,  say 
within  20  years,  is  injurious  to  the  properties  of  the 
root  for  sugar-making.  But,  as  I  have  said,  loams  and 
clay-loams  admitting  of  deep  culture  are  the  proper 
soils  for  the  purpose.  Sugar-Beet  is  not  a  cleansing 
fallow  crop,  or  to  be  forced  with  heavy  doses  of  farm- 
yard dung,  like  Mangels  or  Potatos.  The  artificials  to 
be  used  are  superphosphate  of  lime,  bone-dust,  rape- 
cake,  and  other  manures  not  containing  much  ammonia. 
But  the  direct  application  of  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  other  highly  concentrated  ammonia  manures, 
must  be  avoided.  Common  salt,  so  beneficial  to 
ordinary  Mangel  Wurzel,  is  to  be  eschewed  like  poison, 
for  a  very  slight  quantity  of  salt  in  the  juice  is  found 
even  worse  than  nitrogeneous  matters  in  hindering 
crystallisation  of  the  sugar.  There  is  this  peculiarity 
about  the  crop  ;  although  not  greedy  of  manure,  and 
although  producing  a  moderate  weight  per  acre, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tops,  is  all  carted  off 
the  field,  it  is  found  to  be  a  fine  preparation  for  Wheat. 
Wherever  this  industry  has  been  introduced  on  the 
Continent,  it  has  heightened  the  style  of  cultivation, 
augmented  the  total  production  both  of  grain  and 
meat,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  visited  the  rich  district  of  Valenciennes  in  1853, 
the  municipal  authorities  had  inscribed  upon  a  triumphal 
arch  a  statement  of  the  increase  of  Wheat  cultivation 
and  the  multiplication  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  pro- 
duce of  meat  and  milk  since  the  adoption  of  the  Beet- 
root industry  there.  And  all  the  authorities  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  give  the  same  testimony  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  by  the  establishment  of  beet-sugar 
factories  and  distilleries,  whether  in  France,  Germany, 
or  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Growing,  say  30  acres  of  Sugar-Beet,  averaging 
20  tons  per  acre,  and  bringing  back  from  the  factory 
your  share  of  the  pressed  pulp  or  beet-cake,  you  will 
have  about  120  tons  of  this  new  feeding  material  for 
cows  or  fatting  bullocks.  This  would  enable  you  to 
have  as  much  root  food  as  usual,  with  a  somewhat  less 
acreage  of  Mangels.  For  what  is  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
beet  pulp  ?  At  Lavenham  the  price  to  growers  is 
I2J.  per  ton,  but  I  am  informed  that  there  are  instances 
of  farmers  not  wanting  their  share,  and  re-selling  to 
neighbouring  farmers  at  15J.  per  ton. 

Details  of  Cost  and  Cultivation.— To  keep  our  Sugar- 
Beets  small,  and  weighing  from  i  lb.  to  3  lb.  or  4  lb. 
a-piece,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  give  a  paying  weight  per  acre,  we  must 
crowd  them  on  the  land,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  con- 
sistently with  perfect  "singling"  and  space  for  every 
root  to  thrive  vigorously.  On  the  Continent,  a  favourite 
plan  is  to  drill  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  set  out  the 
plants  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If  there  were 
no  gaps  or  failures,  this  would  allow  for  43,560  plants 
per  acre,  and  at  an  average  of  i  \  lb.  per  root,  the  yield 
would  be  nearly  30  tons  per  acre.  Undoubtedly  this 
weight  is  much  more  than  would  be  commonly 
obtained  ;  but  the  calculation  shows  a  result  which  is 
quite  possible  on  good  land  with  first-class  management 
and  in  a  favourable  season.  The  time  for  sowing  is 
about  the  middle  of  April,  or,  according  to  season, 
contemporaneous  with  early  sowing  of  Mangels.  The 
manner  of  putting  in  the  seed,  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
per  row,  are  the  same  as  for  common  Mangels  ;  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  best  varieties  will  be 
bought  on  the  Continent,  and  the  whole  of  the  seed  be 
supplied  by  the  factories.  The  crop  is  ripe  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  when  a  freshly  cut 
slice  of  root  will  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time  without  turning  a  dark  brown  colour,  although  it 
may  present  a  pink  hue.  The  time  will  generally  be 
early  in  October.  Very  varying  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  producing  Sugar-Beet  have  been  published.  Mr. 
William  Biddell — an  eminent  practical  farmer  and  land 
agent,  and  looked  upon  in  his  own  county  of  Suffolk 
as  a  very  high  agricultural  authority,  who  has  grown 
the  crop  for  several  years,  and  had  60  acres  last  year, 
reckons  the  cost  at  ;£  1 1  51.  per  acre,  without  including 
interest  of  capital.  This  is  when  applying  16  loads  of 
farmyard  manure  dung,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and 
I  cwt.  of  guano,  and  delivering  the  crop,  1 5  tons,  at 
once  to  the  factory.  Rent  is  put  at  33J.,  and  tithe 
^s.  6J.  per  acre.  On  the  Lavenham  land,  by  no 
means  first-class  for  producing  heavy  crops,  and  soil 
of  a  quality  commanding  only  33^.  per  acre  rent,  Mr. 
Biddell  puts  the  yield  at  15  tons  per  acre.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  gross  weight  as  lifted  from  the  ground,  but 
the  nett  weight  after  the  roots  have  had  their  crowns 
cut  off,  and  have  been  washed  perfectly  clean.  But 
24  tons   per   acre  have   been   grown    at   Lavenham  : 
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s'eighed  24,  214,  19,  15, 


five  of  the  best  crops  in  iS 
and  144  tons  respectively. 

Tlie  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from  vifhat  I  ha 
now  said,  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

1.  Past  figures  form  no  guide  as  to  the  desirabihty  of 
adopting  the  beetroot-sugar  industry  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Sugar-Beets  grow  in  this  country  fully  equal  to  those 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  in  the  proportion  1 
saccharine  matter  which  they  contain. 

3.  On  suitable  soils,   in  proper  rotation,   and  under 
liberal  system  of  cattle  feeding  or  manuring,  there  is  n 
danger    whatever    of   Sugar-Beets    being  exhaustive  of 
fertility. 

4.  Owing  to  the  nutritious  and  keeping  properties  of 
the  present  pulp  or  residue  from  the  sugar  factory  it  is 
easy  to  substitute  Sugar-Eeet  for  other  crops,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  up  or  increase  the  ordinary  supply  of  food 
for  live  stock. 

5.  Delivery  to  the  factory  by  means  of  traction-engines 
may  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  overtask  the  common  force 
of  horses  upon  a  farm,  so  as  to  haul  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  by  a  grower's  teams,  and  admit  of  the  roots  being 
grown  within  a  radius  extending  to  7  or  8  miles  from  the 

6.  The  total  cost  of  production,  including  j^3  per  acre 
for  rent,  tithe,  taxes,  and  other  common  charges,  can 
hardly  exceed  /ii  71.  6d.  per  acre,  or,  valuing  the  farm- 
yard manure,  ^13  yj.  6d.  per  acre. 

7.  The  probable  yield  per  acre  may  be  put  at  20  tons 
on  an  average  of  good  and  moderate  seasons,  ranging 
from  less  than  15  up  to  25  or  30  tons  gross  weight,  topped 
and  cleaned  as  for  cattle-feeding. 

8.  The  price  at  which  factories  will  contract  with  growers 
is  20J.  per  ton  nett  weight,  the  roots  clear  from  earth  and 
with  their  crowns  cut  off;  or  lis.  6d.  per  ton  for  gross 
weight  as  delivered. 

9.  While  a  yield  of  15  tons  per  acre  would  save  the 
grower  from  loss,  the  expected  average  of  20  tons  would 
give  for  profit  and  interest  of  capital  ^^5  2s.  6i.  per  acre, 
or  38I  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  ;  a  yield  of  25  tons  would 
leave  ^9  xy.  rod.  per  acre,  or  73  per  cent,  upon  the 
outlay  I  and  the  quite  possible  yield  of  30  tons  would 
return  the  very  handsome  profit  of  ^^14  -js.  bd.  per  acre, 
or  no  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  This  leaves  an  ample 
margin  for  covering  a  loss  of  say  ^4  or  £c,  per  acre  in  an 
exceptionally  bad  season,  when  there  might  be  only  half 


CORNWALL. 
FooUand- Mouth  Disease.— Ki  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Cornwall  County  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  towards  securing 
effectual  legislation  with  reference  to  the  contagious 
diseases  of  live  stock, 

Mr.  W.  Trethewy,  who  had  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  said  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  buy  a  number  of  cattle  at  Bristol  which  turned  out 
to  have  the  disease.  He  thought  It  was  absolutely 
necessar)-  that  something  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
herds  of  Great  Britain  from  those  diseases  incident  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  animals.  It  was  in  August 
last  when  he  went  to  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  some  stock  for  grazing  purposes.  Whilst 
there  he  observed  that  a  great  many  of  the  animals 
were  lame,  and  he  called  the  attention  of  the  salesmen 
to  the  fact,  but  he  was  told  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  animals  having  been  driven  a  considerable 
distance  before  being  put  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
being  unshipped  the  evening  before.  It  did  not  for  a 
moment  occur  to  him  that  the  animals  were  suffering 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  he  had  heard  very 
little  about  it  then,  and  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time 
that  there  was  a  single  animal  in  the  market  diseased. 
When  the  25  head  of  cattle  arrived  at  Grampound 
Road  next  day,  there  were  four  or  five  of  them  very 
lame,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  driving  them  to 
the  field,  about  2  miles  from  the  station.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Olver,  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
pronounced  them  to  have  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Irish  beasts  were  thus  being  brought  in  continually, 
week  after  week,  with  little  or  no  inspection,  and  they 
were  sent  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  result  was  that 
the  disease  was  to  be  found  in  every  parish  in  the 
county.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  that  nothing  short 
of  slaughter  of  foreign  fat  stock  at  ports,  and  an  efficient 
quarantine  of  store  stock,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  HosKEN  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tremayne  suggested  that.some  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  resolution.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  steps  in  two  directions. 
In  the  first  place,  where  the  disease  existed  they  should 
take  such  steps  as  would  prevent  its  spreading  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Trethewy  to 
embody  that  pomt  in  the  resolution.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  also  to  place  such  proper  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  as  that 
they  should  not  communicate  the  disease  to  cattle  on 
the  English  shores.  The  quarantine  existing  at  present 
was  utterly  insufficient.  There  was  not  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  country  who  could  tell  that  the  germs  o'f 
this  disease  w 


animal  for  weeks 


before  it  showed  itself  The  quarantine  at  present 
sisted  of  a  veterinary  examination,  which  was  no  quaran- 
tine at  all.  Such  examination  as  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Bristol  market,  where  Mr.  Trethewy  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  buy  his  cattle,  was  an  utter 
absurdity.  A  veterinary  examination  without  a  quaran- 
tine could  not  be  safe.     He  would  therefore  ask  that 


they  should  embody  in  the  resolution  a  request  that  the 
Government  should  put  into  their  hands  a  power  to 
deal  with  the  disease  at  home,  as  well  as  dealing  them- 
selves more  stringently  with  reference  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle.  He  mentioned  a  case  in  the 
parish  of  Antony,  where  a  man  had  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  removing  manure  from  a 
farm  where  the  disease  existed  and  taking  it  to  an  un- 
affected place  ;  but  the  magistrates  found  that,  though 
this  would  be  an  offence  under  the  cattle  plague  regu- 
lations, the  law  did  not  apply  in  this  particular  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  Greater  powers  ought  certainly  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Magor  supposed  he  had  been  blamed  by  certain 
parties  for  going  to  Bristol  to  buy  foreign  stock,  but  he 
thought  he  was  less  likely  to  get  the  disease  there, 
buying  all  his  cattle  together,  than  having  them  from 
several  difl^erent  places.  He  and  Mr.  Trethewy  had 
gone  carefully  through  the  market,  and  they  could  not 
perceive  anything  like  disease.  When  he  got  the  bul- 
locks home  he  told  his  son  to  fasten  them  up,  away 
from  the  other  cattle.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
lameness  among  them,  and  tliey  appeared  quite  fresh, 
considering  the  journey  they  had  travelled.  A  week 
afterwards  he  perceived  one  or  two  of  the  bullocks 
when  eating  did  not  bite  the  grass  off  nicely,  and  he 
then  expressed  his  fear  that  they  had  got  the  disease. 
There  were  only  five  or  six  of  them  tliat  suffered  con- 
siderably. He  believed  they  all  had  had  it,  but  they 
were  all  getting  on  very  well  now  except  one  or  two 
that  were  still  lame,  but  he  believed  this  was  from  the 
trucks.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  disease  did  not 
affect  store  bullocks  as  it  did  fat  ones,  but  it  was  quite 
necessary  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread.  Some  of  the  people  who  bought  at  Summer- 
court  fair  had  taken  the  disease  east  and  west.  It  had 
not  spread  from  his  fawn  to  any  of  his  neighbours,  nor 
had  any  of  his  other  stock  got  it.  He  did  not  think 
did  nearly  so  much  injury  out  of  the  house  as  it  did  i 
the  house. 

In   reply   to   a   question   from  Mr.    Allanson,    M 
POLWHELE  stated  that  when  a  farm  had  been  isolated 
on  account  of  the  disease,  14  days  must  elapse  after  the 
veterinary  surgeon  had  declared  it  to  be  free  of  di; 
before  the  farm  was  beyond  prohibition. 

Mr.  Allanson  said  it  was  complained  that  those 
who  had  diseased  cattle  put   them  in  fields  too  n 
their  neighbours  and  as  far  off  themselves  as  possibh 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  altered  resolution 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

That,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  county,  it  is  advisable  that  more  stringent 
powers  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease  in  places  where  it 
already  exists,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
igious  diseases  through  the  importation  of  foreign 
stock,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  and  compulsory  slaughter  of  foreign  fat  stock, 
&c.,  and  efficient  quarantine  of  store  stock  in  separate 
parts  of  ports  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  will  be  effectual, 
and  that  this  Chamber  considers  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  once  to  place  temporarv  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  stock  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries." 


The  resolution  was  carried  unanii 


usly. 


PENRITH. 


recent   meeting   of  this 

(I.)  Cleaning  the  Land. — Supposing  a  practical 
farmer  entered  on  a  parcel  of  land  which  had  been 
previously  overrun  wHh  weeds,  it  would  evidently  be 
his  first  thought  to  rid  the  land  of  these  unsightly  pests. 
I  therefore  consider  the  question  of  thoroughly  cleans- 
ing the  soil  from  weeds  to  be  one  which  demands  our 
first  attention.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  to  those,  at 
least,  who  have  had  proof  by  eyesight,  that  land  can  be 
better  cleansed  from  weeds  by  steam-power  than  by 
any  other.  Where  the  soil  is  tilled  to  a  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  or  6  inches,  the  surface  is  always  full  of  the 
seeds  of  weeds — it  becomes  dirty  and  foul  from  the 
vei-y  fact  of  its  thinness,  and  the  presence  of  water  in 
which  I  intend  to  show  arises  from  the  want  of 
deeper  cultivation,  the  absence  of  which  fosters  water- 
ts,  which  choke  up  the  crops  intended  to  be 
produced  in  the  field.  Again,  having  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  farmers 
can  nip  the  weeds  in  the  bud  and  keep  them  under  just 
when  they  are  beginning  to  push  forth  their  energies. 
With  the  ordinary  system  of  ploughing,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  the  seeds,  weeds,  and  roots  are  all 
deposited  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  weeds  which 
propagated  from  roots  or  layers,  such  as  Couch- 
grass — that  horrid  pest  of  the  farmer  (Triticum  repens) 
'ater-grass,  Coltsfoot,  and  the  like,  being  cut  in 
:es  by  the  coulter,  are  indefinitely  multiplied,  and 
placed  in  the  best  position  for  growing,  as  though 
the  farmer  had  been  studying  how  to  get  the  best 
brand.  In  time  the  land  under  this  kind  of  manage- 
gets  so  wild  that  it  takes  a  whole  summer's  fallow 
before  it  can  be  got  into  a  fit  state  for  producing 
another  crop.  Moreover,  several  roots  seat  themselves 
firmly  beneath  the  track  of  the  plough  :  it  is,  therefore, 
almost  an  impossibility  to  entirely  eradicate  them  with- 
lut  having  recourse  to  steam-power,  or  at  least  deeper 
ultivation  of  some  kind,  which  is  best  carried  out  by 
mplements  driven  by  steam.      Were  steam  cultivation 


more  universal,  large  breadths  of  stubble  would  be 
thoroughly  acted  upon  in  the  autumn  months,  that  is, 
immediately  after  harvest,  especially  when  we  experi- 
ence one  of  those  glorious  "  second  summers,"  which 
so  often  favour  the  British  farmer — when  the  land  is 
dry  and  the  underground  temperature  high,  the  weeds 
are  most  easily  destroyed,  and  farmers  can  give  half  a 
fallow  to  their  lands,  because  one  day's  work  then  is 
equal  to  three  in  the  spring.  If  only  for  the  facile 
extirpation,  or,  better  still,  the  total  erradication  of 
weeds,  steam  cultivation  ought  to  be  prized,  for  weeds 
are  the  pests  of  the  farmer  ;  they  are  the  drones  of  the 
field — they  feed  and  fatten  on  the  various  constituents 
of  the  soil  which  should  go  towards  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  crops. 

(2.)  Treading  is  avoided  by  Steam  Cultivation. — The 
next  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  steam  cultiva- 
tion, on  all  strong  or  clay  lands  especially,  is  that 
treading  is  avoided.  Suppose,  for  convenience  sake, 
that  a  pair  of  horses,  when  ploughing,  step  half  a  yard 
at^each  movement,  we  have  eight  footprints  per  lineal 
yard.  In  ploughing  a  9-inch  furrow,  the  horses  will 
travel  19,360  yards  in  order  to  complete  an  acre. 
Multiply  this  by  eight,  we  have  a  total  of  154,880 
footprints  upon  an  acre,  or  about  32  upon  each  square 
yard,  and  since  these  nearly  cover  the  ground  the  effect 
will  be  a  hard  subsoil  or  "  pan  "  beneath  the  cultivated 
ground,  which  becomes  worse  at  every  successive 
ploughing,  where  the  depth  of  furrow  is  taken  ;  and, 
as  if  to  perform  the  consolidating  process  more  effectu- 
ally, one  horse  is  continually  treading  directly  upon  the 
subsoil,  while  the  footsteps  of  the  other  are  confined  to 
the  surface  soil.  Whoever  has  held  a  plough  on  land 
which  has  never  been  ploughed  beyond  a  depth  of  5  or 
6  inches  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  penetrate  the 
hardened  subsoil  even  an  inch  below  the  depth  of  the 
ordinary  cultivation  of  the  field.  The  exertions  which 
horses  make  when  drawing  the  plough  over  the  stiff 
land  are  rendered  almost  double  by  the  consolidated 
state  of  the  soil,  so  that,  anomalous  though  it  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  it  requires  much  more  power 
to  cultivate  land  by  horses  than  by  steam.  By  the 
steam-engine  there  is  no  pressing  or  consolidating. 
The  engine  stands  upon  the  headland,  and  draws  the 
cultivating  implement  to  and  fro  with  a  wire  rope. 
The  speed  is  also  much  more  rapid,  and  consequently 
the  soil  is  thrown  uj)  in  the  lightest  possible  state,  so 
that  it  will  receive  the  utmost  benefit  from  the  amelio- 
rating influences  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  pan  or 
subsoil  has  been  broken  up  the  showers  of  rain  pass  off 
at  once  into  tlie  drains,  and  leave  the  various  fertilising 
properties  contained  in  them  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  soil,  to  be  drawn  off  by  future  crops  as 
occasion  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sub- 
soil is  pressed  year  after  year  by  heavy  weights,  it 
becomes  so  hard  that  a  very  long  time  is  required 
before  the  water  can  get  into  the  channels  formed  for 
its  reception.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  clay 
soil,  which  in  time  becomes  almost  like  a  dish,  retain- 
ing the  water  so  long  that  the  surface  soil  is  saturated 
in  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  so  much  land  is  *' starved,"  as  it  is  locally  termed. 
Deep  cultivation  is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of 
husbandry  at  the  present  day,  because  it  makes  the 
land  produce  better  crops  and  provides  food  for  an 
increased  population. 

(3.)  Temperature  of  the  Jo//.— Under  this  head,  Mr. 
Farrel  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  In  the 
gourse  of  his  observations  he  said  the  more  uniformity 
there  was  maintained  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the 
more  uniform  were  the  results.  What  was  the  best 
temperature  for  the  crops  was  a  question  not  easily 
answered,  but  it  was  certain  if  we  could  raise  it  from 
the  low  point  which  retards  and  lessens  to  the  point 
which  hastens  on  and  increases  healthy  growth,  then 
evidently  some  good  had  been  done.  By  having  all 
the  land  equally  loose,  we  get  an  equal  temperature, 
and  an  equal  temperature  promotes  equal  growth,  and 
equal  growth  produces  equal  grain  crops,  and  equal 
gi-ain  crops  produce  equal  samples,  and  equal  samples 
please  both  the  miller  and  the  maltster,  and  bring  the 
greatest  gain  to  the  farmer's  pocket.  By  raising  the 
underground  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the 
"  J  also  improved  and  modulated,  for  it  had  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  thorough  drainage  has 
considerable  effect  on  the  climate.  He  maintained  that 
the  yellow  and  sickly  appearance  of  the  corn  crops  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  frequently  attributed  to  grub, 
caused  by  the  plant  coming  in  contact  with  stag- 
water,  aided  by  the  lowness  and  inequality  of  the 
temperature.  All  they  wanted  was  that  the  subsoil 
should  be  opened  out  and  made  free  for  water  to  pass 
through,  taking  with  it  air  and  manure,  and  the  roots 
of  plants  would  follow  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  for  every 
rootlet  bent  do\vn  in  the  mellow  subsoil  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  growth  above.  Therefore,  he  said, 
"dig  deep  and  find  the  gold." 


(4.)   Co.- 


-Tlie 


cost  of  cultivating  land  by  steam 
r  has  been  variously  estimated,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
al  that  it  should  be,  considering  the  kind  of  land, 
depth  of  cultivation,  and  the  different  sorts  of  apparatus 
;  but  my  idea  is  that,  say  4r.  to  5^.  per  acre  will 
fairly  represent  the  outlay,  including  interest  upon 
money  invested,  depreciation  and  allowance  for  wear 
and  tear.  A  really  good  farm  horse  cannot  be  kept  for 
less  than  ^'34  per  year,  everything  included.     Double 
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this  sum  makes  /6S,  and  a  man  to  work  them  about 
ji35,  making  a  total  of  ;.f  103,  besides  which  an  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  implements  used  in  cultivating. 
Taking  interest  on  these,  and  wear  and  tear,  it  takes 
;£■!  10  per  annum  to  work  a  pair  of  horses,  and,  although 
few  farmers  feel  this  directly,  it  is  the  case.  A  very 
large  farm— within  a  certain  limit— can  be  wrought 
much  more  economically  than  a  small  one.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  farm  of  2000  acres,  which  can  be  cultivated 
to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  for  ;i'400— or  4s.  per  acre, 
inclusive  of  depreciation  and  repairs.  How  many 
horses  would  it  take  to  cultivate  2000  acres  ?  Suppose 
a  pair  to  plough  I  acre  a  day,  it  would  require  a  team 
of  20  to  average  10  acres  per  day,  or  240  acres  per 
month,  and  they  would  be  employed  between  eight  and 
nine  months  before  they  had  completed  the  2000  acres. 
Then  the  harness,  implements,  farriers'  bills,  wear  and 
tear,  interest,  and  depreciation,  of  these  horses,  would 
be  something  serious — nearly  twice  the  original  cost  of 
the  steam  ploughing  tackle.  The  average  price  of 
coals  per  horse-power  per  day,  ;.t'.,  the  quantity  of 
coals  we  should  burn  in  an  engine  to  get  out  of  it  work 
equal  to  one  horse  per  day,  would  only  amount  to 
about  8(/. — a  very  small  sum  when  compared  with  the 
food  of  a  horse  ;  for  an  engine,  as  1  have  said,  only 
requires  food  when  working,  whereas  horses  eat  night 
and  day,  and  require  several  hours'  rest  out  of  the  24, 
but  an  engine  will  work  the  whole  24  hours  if  required. 
Then  the  work  done  by  steam  is  not  only  more  econo- 
mical, but  more  efficient  ;  not  only  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction decreased,  but  the  production  itself  is  much 
increased,  especially  in  unfavourable  years,  when  pro- 
duce is  at  the  maximum  value.  The  expenses  attending 
an  ordinary  engine  for  a  day's  work  will  be  :  Interest 
on  outlay,  2j.  6if.  ;  wear  and  tear,  4s.  ;  engine-man, 
3J-.  ;  cultivator  man,  2s.  dd.  ;  anchor  man,  2s.  bd.  ; 
porter  man,  2s.  6d.  ;  boy  attending  engine,  is.  ^d.  ; 
man  and  horse  fetching  coals  and  water,  5j-.  ;  6  cwt. 
coals  at  &/.,  4r.  ;  oil,  grease,  &c.,  is.  ;  total,  ^i  Ss.  ^J. 
These  are  actual  facts,  given  me  by  one  connected  with 
the  working  of  an  engine,  although  for  the  locality  the 
wages  are  perhaps  understated.  Suppose  the  engine 
cultivates  six  acres  per  day,  the  total  cost  per  acre  is 
only  from  4^.  to  5/. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 
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Loss    of  Turnips  from    Frost. — Mr.    Aitchison, 

Winningtonrig,  read  a  paper  on  the  *'Best  Means  of 

Storing   Turnips   for   Sheep   and    Cattle    during  the 

Winter  Months. "     He  said  :— 

From  the  Government  statistics  for  1870  it  appeared 
there  were  498,544  acres  under  Turnips  in  Scotland, 
which  is  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  land  under  cultivation. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  enterprise  the  farmer 
displays  should  not  be  at  an  end  when  the  Turnip 
crop  comes  to  maturity.  It  is  not  so  when  grain  crops 
are  ripe  ;  they  are  secured  from  the  grasp  of  winter  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  true  grain  is  more  liable  to 
injury  by  rain  or  snow  than  Turnips.  But  if  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  winters  does  not  convince 
farmers  that  Turnips  are  liable  to  suifer  damage  by 
exposure  to  the  frosts,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
convince  them  in  any  other  way.  The  winter  of  1869 
and  1870  inflicted  very  heavy  losses  on  the  farmers,  the 
frost  coming  on  early  in  both  seasons  before  a  supply 
of  Turnips  could  be  secured  on  every  farm.  It  con- . 
tinued  till  some  time  in  February  with  such  severity 
that  from  the  want  of  snow  on  the  ground  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  root  crop  all  over  this  country  was  in 
the  middle  of  February  rendered  useless.  The  quality 
of  the  bulbs  was  very  much  injured  more  than  a  month 
before  that,  making  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  early 
destruction  by  frost  and  vermin.  The  total  loss  on 
Turnips  in  Scotland  could  not  be  less  than  .^1,000,000 
sterling.  Last  winter  matters  were  little  better. 
Farmers  had  a  little  more  time  in  the  autumn  to  store 
Turnips,  and  from  various  causes  the  proportion  was 
very  small.  In  some  districts  there  was  a  thin  coating 
of  snow  on  the  ground  during  the  intense  frost,  and 
this  saved  the  bulbs  a  little.  Still  the  loss  this  year 
was  in  some  counties  heavier  than  the  last,  and  we  may 
say  that  nearly  another  /■  1,000, 000  was  lost  in  1870-71 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  frost.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  farmers  must  suffer  first  from  such  losses, 
and  then  the  nation.  A  remedy  must  be  provided 
when  we  lose  crop  after  crop  raised  at  such  expense. 
But  when  the  Tuniips  are  not  available  in  the  spring, 
farmers  have  to  resort  to  artificial  feeding  to  carry  th  ' 
cattle  forward  to  the  grass,  and  have  to  spend  " 
amount  of  money  on  cake  to  maintain  their  stor* 
which  the  Turnips  would  do  were  they  all  saved 
Further  evidence  is  not  wanted  to  bring  the  fact  home 
to  every  farmer  that  the  Turnip  crop  cannot  stand  the 
winter  frost  unless  he  successfully  strive  to  preserve  it. 
In  regard  to  the  storing  of  Turnips  for  winter  use,  as  a 
very  little  frost  is  prejudicial  to  them  when  stored  up 
into  heaps,  more  particularly  when  they  get  frost  after 
they  are  topped  and  tailed  and  lying  in  the  ridges,  the 

sure  way  '  

In  toppii 

either  on  the  top  or  tail,  as  a  Turnip  of  which  the  skin 
is  broken  always  rots  first;  There  is  a  mode  of  storing 
Turnips  for  winter  use  of  which  I  think  we  will  all 
have  had  some  experience.     After  they  are  topped  and 


tailed,  they  are  thrown  into  small  pits  and  covered  up 
with  clay.  They  keep  very  well  in  these  pits,  but  if 
you  have  to  go  to  the  field  in  wet  weather  you  injure 
the  land  very  much,  and,  at  the  same  time  they  come 
out  very  dirty.  They  must  be  washed  before  you  can 
give  them  to  cattle.  I  do  not  think  this  mode  will 
preserve  them  from  frost  altogether,  for  I  have  gone  to 
these  pits  on  a  hard  frost  and  could  not  get  a  Turnip 
that   cattle   could   eat.     The    Turnips  were   all  hard 

Another  way  is  carting  them  off  the  field  and  putting 
them  into  long  rows,  about  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  taper- 
ing to  a  top.  These  pits  must  have  a  great  quantity 
of  straw  put  on  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
out  frost  by  storing  them  in  this  form,  and  in  a  high 
situation  the  spring  winds  wither  them  very  much  ;  so 
they  must  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  their  feeding 
qualities.  The  mode  that  I  would  recommend  for 
winter  use  is  to  cart  the  Turnips  off  the  land  and  put 
them  into  large  heaps,  something  like  the  shape  of  a 
dunghill,  about  3  feet  in  depth,  covered  well  with 
straw  and  some  rank  horse-dung,  taken  from  the  stable, 
and  put  round  the  sides  of  the  heap.  I  thing  Turnips 
will  retain  more  of  the  feeding  qualities  if  stored  in 
this  way  than  by  any  other  of  the  two  modes  men- 
Next,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  storing  Turnips  for 
both  sheep  and  cattle  for  spring  use.  When  you  enter 
the  field  you  must  make  room  for  your  horses  and 
plough — you  must  pull  one  row  and  throw  it  to  a  side. 
Then  you  take  a  single  plough  and  go  along  the  side  of 
the  growing  row  and  lay  out  an  ordinary  furrow.  Then 
you  must  have  five  or  six  labourers  set  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other  ;  they  pull  two  rows  and  set 
them  into  the  furrow  that  is  made.  You  next  go  down 
with  the  plough  and  turn  back  the  furrow  that  was  put 
out  in  coming  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  Turnips.  On  a 
level-lying  field  they  may  be  covered  both  up  and 
down ;  it  answers  much  better  when  they  are  ploughed 
up.  It  saves  time.  A  man  with  a  pair  of  horses  and 
six  labourers  will  level  3  acres  per  day.  This  is  a 
more  speedy  system  than  topping  ahd  tailing  :  and  it 
has  another  advantage,  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  serious  consequences,  and  answers  well 
when  the  Turnips  are  too  wet  for  storing  otherwise. 
When  you  plough  the  Turnips,  up  in  ihe  spring  to  the 
sheep  or  cattle,  you  will  find  that  the  roots  have  lost 
none  of  their  feeding  qualities  ;  they  are  as  good  as 
when  they  were  put  down.  Some  will  have  this 
objection — how  are  the  Turnips  eaten  off  on  wet  land 
in  wet  weather?  Well,  I  think  this  will  be  easily 
overcom.e.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  sheep  of  20  or  25 
score,  give  them  a  bieak  of  8  or  9  acres,  then  plough 
up  one  row  and  leave  two  over  all  the  break  ;  when 
they  are  well  eaten  ■  up,  open  one  row  and  leave  one, 
and  so  on.  You  will  find  that  the  sheep  do  very  well, 
and  the  land  is  not  much  injured.  If  the  spring 
happens  to  be  an  early  one,  and  the  Turnips  running 
to  seed,  you  can  give  your  sheep  all  the  field,  and 
plough  the  rows  up  as  they  are  required.  I  have  been 
of  opinion  when  we  ploughed  up  the  crop  in  the  spring 
that  it  was  a  much  weightier  crop  than  when  covered 
up  J  so  I  made  a  trial  in  November  last.  I  selected 
nine  Swede  Turnips,  19  inches  in  circumference,  and 
covered  them  up  the  same  way,  putting  up  a  mark, 
and  when  I  ploughed  them  up  in  the  month  of  April 
two  of  the  Turnips  measured  20.^  inches,  and  the 
remaining  seven  fully  20  inches.  I  think  this  covering 
system  should  be  commenced,  if  possible,  before  the 
frost  sets  in,  and  even  before  the  Turnips  arrive  a 
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vhich  is  the 


e  bi-phosphate. " 

Beyond  the  main  fact  of  the  solubility  of  the  formed 
superphosphate,  an  ordinary  reader  is,  we  imagine, 
rather  confounded  than  informed  by  the  details  of  the 
explanation  thus  offered  to  him.  The  following  prac- 
tical instructions  in  making  superphosphates  are,  how- 
ever, clear  enough  : — 

"The  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  purchased  as  brown 
acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.700. 

"  In  making  on  the  large  scale  it  is,  of  course,  advisable 
to  purchase  the  materials  in  large  quantities,  generally  by 
the  ship-load,  in  their  natural  state,  and  to  grind  them 
oneself :  it  is  also  an  obvious  advantage,  and  is  the  prac- 
tice with  most  large  manufacturers,  to  make  the  sulphuric 
acid  they  require  from  sulphur  or  pyrites  and  nitrate  in 
acid  chambers,  while  the  mixing  or  dissolving  process  is 
effected  by  steam-power.  For  making  on  the  smaller 
scale,  however,  the  phosphates  are  obtained  ready  ground, 
and  the  acid  as  above  stated,  the  mi.\ing  being  effected  in 
strong  wooden  troughs  by  hand. 

• '  On  mixing  the  phosphate  with  the  acid,  a  brisk  action 
at  first  ensues,  owing  to  the  hberation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  &c.,  but  after  a  few  minutes'  stirring  it  subsides,  and 
the  creamy  fluid  gradually  thickens  and  dries  up  until,  in 
about  24  hours,  if  properly  made,  it  is  quite  sohd.  The 
proportions  in  which  to  mix  the  materials  are  varied  some- 
what by  different  makers,  but  the  following  proportions 
are  well  adapted  for  making  either  on  the  large  or  smaller 
scales,  and  are  offered  for  the  benefit  both  of  farmers  and 
intending  manufacturers. 

"  For  a  mineral  superphosphate  ; — 
20  cwt.  of  Cambridge  copro-     [  17  cwt.  of  brown  acid 

' '  For  a  bone  superphosphate  :— 
6  cwt.  of  Vinch  bones  [  16  cwt.  of  brown  acid 

14       „       Cambridge  copro-  3       ,,       water 

lite  1  2      „      gypsum 

"  For  a  concentrated  bone-ash  superphosphate  ;— 

2o  cwt.  of  bone-ash  I  2^  cwt.  of  water 

16      „       brown  acid  1 

Other  phosphates  are,  of  course,  equally  suitable,  but  the 
above  are  generally  most  easy  to  obtain  in  small  quantities. 

"The  water  should  be  added  to  the  acid  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  phosphates  :  it  should  be  carefully  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  well  stirred,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  added,  othenvise  the  water  will  not  be  uni- 
formly distributed,  and  its  being  so  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  success.  It  is  less  trouble  to  add  the  water  to 
the  dry  materials,  and  afterwards  the  acid,  but  in  this  case 
the  action  is  too  violent  and  the  product  does  not  dry  so 
well. 

"The  mixing  may  be  effected  in  a  trough  of  stout 
plank,  about  9  feet  by  4  feet  by  3  feet,  pitched  inside ; 
and  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  wooden  rake  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  or  until  the  mass  begins  to  thicken,  when  it 
should  be  left  untouched  for  at  least  24  hours,  or  until  it 
allows  of  bemg  dug  out.  The  materials  lose  from  7  to  10 
percent,  in  mixing." 

In  valuing  manures,  Mr.  Sibson  proposes  the  follow- 
ing prices  per  unit  of  the  several  ingredients  : — 

"At  the  following  prices  for  the  phosphates t  and 
nitrogen,  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  gypsum, 
organic  matter,  and  alkaline  salts  {except  in  case  of  pot- 
ash), and  so  simphfy  the  calculation. 


Superphosphate    and    Allied    Manures ;    Hoio  to 
Make,  Buy,    Value,  and  Use.       By  Alfred   Sibson, 
F.C.S.,     II,    Eaton    Terrace,     St.     John's    Wood, 
London,  S.W. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  directly  useful  subject  for 
the  study  of  the  farmer  than  the  one  here  named  ;  and 
the  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  perfectly 
tent    to    give    full   and    trustworthy  information   and 
instruction   on  it.     Unfortunately,   however,   the 
tences  are  often  so  vaguely  worded  that  they  do 
convey  their  intended  meaning,  nor,  indeed,  any  other, 
with   sufficient   distinctness  to   be  understood.     T 
the  following  account,  for  example,  of  the  theory  of 
the  superphosphate  manufacture  : — 

' '  The  theory  of  the  process  may  be  thus  described  :  the 
natural  phosphate  of  lime  consists  of  three  equivalents  of 
lime  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid  (hence  called  tribasic),  and 
in  this  form  is  insoluble  in  water.     The  sulphuric  acid 


I  the 


leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  combined 
%  one  equivalent  of  lime  to  form  *  bi- 
,'  or  '  mono-phosphate  [of  hmc,"  which 
goes 


phosphate  of  1 
is  soluble  in  wa 

sight  in  water,  like  sugar  or  salt  does.  The  soluble 
phate  signifies  the  amount  of  tribasic  phosphate  (also 
called  'bone-earth,'  because  it  is  the  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  the  bones  of  animals)  decomposed  by  acid  ; 
hence,  in  stating  the  analysis,  we  say,  '  bi-phosphate  of 
lime,'  so  much,  'equal  to  bone-earth  made  soluble,'  so 
much, — this  latter  is  the  soluble  phosphate  because  it  is 
the  percentage  of  the  original  phosphate  made  soluble 


Soluble  phosphate      . . 
Precipitated  phosphate 
Insoluble  phosphate,  as  I 
Insoluble  mineral  phosphai 

up  to  7  per  cent.      .. 
Potash 


To  this  he  has  since  added,  by  a  post-card,  issued 
wherever  his  pamphlet  has  been  sent : — 

"  The  price  per  unit  for  ammonia  is  intended  to  apply 
only  to  manm-es  of  the  kind  treated  of— viz.,  'Super- 
phosphates and  allied  manures,'  in  which  the  ammonia 
forms  a  comparatively  small  item,  and  in  conjunction  with 
phosphates  at  the  prices  given.  For  com  manures,  or 
those  containing  much  nitrogen,  a  higher  value  per  unit 
would  be  adopted,  but  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
price  of  this  item,  it  would  be  inadvisable,  at  present,  to 

Several  examples  are  given  of  valuation  by  means  of 
these  data,  and  they  appear  to  apply  with  accuracy  to 
the  instances  of  both  genuine  and  adulterated  manures 
which  are  quoted. 

A  few  sentences  at  the  close  of  the  tract  are  all  that 
the  author  says  upon  the  "use "  of  these  manures  ;  but 
this  is  a  point  wherein  the  want  of  information  is  often 
vei7  costly.     It  is  very  properly  stated  that — 

"A  thorough  dissemination  of  the  manure  with  the 
soil  is  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  and 
the  more  care  bestowed  on  this  the  better  return  we  shall 
be  likely  to  get  for  the  money  expended.  For  this  reason 
a  dry  and  powdery  condition  is  now  deemed  an  essential 
quality  of  all  good  manures,  and  to  attain  this  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  good  chemical  composition  is  the  chief  object 
to  be  sought  by  all  manure  manufacturers." 
And  we  conclude  with  the  author  by  quoting  his  last 
hich  are  equally  trustworthy  :— 
,'\  fine  condition  of  the  soil,  as  obtained  by  careful 
cultivation  and  management  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
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m  of  water  weighs  about  i 


also  when  the  soluble  phosphate  only  I  this  in  quantities,  and  unde'r  special  ( 
is  determined  by  analysis,  it  is  usual  to  say,    '  phosphate  '     t  Or  is.  td.  per  tenth. 
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frost,  &c., 


much,  as  well-kn 


to  the  efSciency  of 
manures,  in  fact  is  tantamount  to  a  further  dressing  of 
manure,— a  smaller  quantity  tlius  supplemented  being 
more  effective  than  a  larger  quantity  on  a  roughly  pre- 
pared soil,  where  much  of  the  manure  added  gets  buried 
under  clods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plants.  By  attention 
to  these  points,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  3  or  4  cwt. 
per  acre  do  the  work  of  s  or  6.  Finally,  it  may  be  added 
that  steam  cultivation,  when  applicable,  affords  us  invalu- 
able assistance  to  this  end,  and,  conjointly  with  good 
artificial  manures,  constitutes,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
main  stays  of  modem  agriculture." 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Tatteniiall  Farm.— The  following  notes,  revised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Tattenhall  Hall,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  K.  Heath  :— 

The  dairy  farm  here,  in  the  tenancy  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
is  an  example  of  the  factory  system  of  cheese-making, 
and  is  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  every  economic  advantage. 

The  farm  contains  about  330  acres,  two-thirds  pas- 
ture land,  and  the  remainder  under  tillage.  Behind 
the  house,  a  fine  old  mansion  of  red  brick  and  stone, 
built  more  than  200  years  ago,  rise  extensive  farm 
buildings,  designed  by  the  present  tenant.  The  cow- 
houses, or  shippons,  will  accommodate  So  cows.  Here 
they  are  brought  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in 
and  the  supply  of  grass  begins  to  fail.  They  stand  in 
stalls  on  each  side  of  the  feeding  passage,  down  which 
their  food  is  carried  by  a  truck  to  the  troughs,  while  a 
constant  stream  of  fresh  water  is  flowing  along 
the  two  lines,  affording  the  cows  as  much  drink 
as  they  choose  to  take.  During  the  first  month  of 
their  indoor  life,  that  is,  until  about  the  middle  of 
December,  the  cows  are  fed  with  straw-chaff  and 
Turnip-tops  ;  from  that  time  until  March,  Swede 
Turnips  take  the  place  of  the  green  food.  Then  the 
quantity  of  roots  is  diminished,  and  in  their  place  they 
get  a  mixture  of  hay  and  straw-chalT,  crushed  Indian 
Corn,  and  oilcake.  Everything  is  done  by  machinery 
moved  by  steam,  the  roots  chopped,  and  the  chaff,  &.C., 
steamed  with  hot  water  and  oilcake  gruel. 

The  calves,  too,  go  through  a  regular  course  of  diet, 
beginning  with  their  mother's  milk  and  going  on  to 
oatmeal  gruel,  and  then  Linseed  and  gruel,  until  they 
take  to  pasture  freely. 

The  cows  are  milked  twice  a-day  in  the  shippons  ; 
the  average  amount  produced  by  80  cows  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  is  240  galls,  per  day,  from 
which  four  cheeses  of  60  lb.  weight  each  are  made. 

From  the  shippons  I  went  into  the  cheese  factory. 
Here  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  water-power,  the 
situation  affording  an  unusually  good  supply  of  spring 
water,  three  streams  running  through  the  farm,  not 
only  irrigating  the  pastures,  but  also  working  a  corn 
mill.  The  machinery  of  the  cheese  factory  is  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  small  water-wheel  called  "a 
turbine." 

Every  evening  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy  and 
put  into  a  large  vat,  beneath  which  a  constant  stream 
of  cold  water  is  kept  flowing  to  prevent  it  turning  sour. 
In  the  morning  the  new  milk  is  added,  and  also  that 
from  another  farm  two  miles  distant.  The  whole 
quantity  is  then  placed  in  a  large  tin  bath,  and  the 
temperature  kept  to  84°,  by  hot  and  cold  water-pipes. 
It  is  then  coloured,  and  the  rennet  put  in,  coagulation 
occurring  in  about  an  hour.  The  curd  is  cut  with  an 
American  knife  containing  12  parallel  steel  blades  of 
about  20  inches  long.  This  is  drawn  both  ways 
through  the  bath,  and  the  curds  being  cut  in  pieces, 
sink  to  the  bottom.  They  are  then  carefully  turned 
over  by  the  hand,  and  kept  moving  while  the  tempe- 
rature is  gradually  raised  to  So°  or  90°.  A  syphon  is 
now  introduced,  and  the  whey  partially  drawn  off, 
enough  being  left  to  float  the  curds,  which  are  occa- 
sionally stirred  to  prevent  them  packing  too  closely. 
When  the  acid  is  sufficiently  developed,  the  curds  are 
dipped  into  a  cloth  strainer  and  drained,  and  then 
passed  through  the  curd-mill,  salt  being  added  at  the 
rate  of  I  lb.  for  every  35  lb.  of  curd. 

After  this  has  been  done,  the  cheeses  are  carried  into 
the  press-room,  and  put  in  round  wooden  vats,  and 
placed  in  the  presses.  The  pressure  is  at  first  gentle, 
but  afterwards  increased  for  three  or  four  days.  They 
are  then  removed  by  a  crane  to  the  drying-room  above, 
where  they  are  kept  for  six  weeks  and  then  sold, 
commanding  the  best  price  in  the  markets. 


Miscellaneous. 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor-law.— There  is  an 
association,  co-extensive  with  the  Poor-law  districts, 
now  rapidly  spreading  over  London,  and  known  as  the 
"  Society  for  Organising  Charity  and  Repressing  Men- 
dicity," some  of  the  members  of  which  from  the  first 
commencement  realized  this  difficulty,  namely,  when 
John  Thrift  and  William  Spendall  appear  before  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  John  Thrift,  who  has  made  some 
provision  for  himself  and  family,  is  sent  empty  away, 
but  William  Spendall,  who  has  never  saved  a  farthing, 
is  provided  and  cared  for  by  the  other  ratepayers,  and 
goes  home  rejoicing  to  pauperize  his  friends  and 
neighbours.  This  society,  through  some  of  its  com- 
mittees, has  attempted,  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  two 
cr  three  years  of  its  existence,  to  reverse  this  principle. 


John  Thrift  is  to  them  a  subject  for  assistance  and 
sympathy,  but  William  Spendall  must  look  to  the  bare 
subsistence  of  the  Poor-law.  Is  it  impracticable  to 
introduce  such  a  policy  into  our  present  Poor  .law  ? 
Here  is  a  sort  of  outline  for  consideration,  ijiiaiilum 
valeat:— 

1.  Administer  generally  your  relief  on  a  more  liberal 
scale  to  those  who  have  made  some  attempt  at  provision 
for  themselves  than  to  those  who  have  not,  and  so  set  a 
premium  on  thrift. 

2.  .As  a  rule  the  annuity  or  allowance  of  a  friendly 
society  should  not  be  directly  supplemented,  since  it 
ought  to  be  adequate  ;  but  give  to  non-subscribers,  ceteris 
Paribus,  two-thirds  only  of  what  members  are  receiving, 
or  the  offer  of  the  workhouse. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  principle  and  general  rule,  make  it 
extensively  known  that  those  who  when  able  make  no 
provision  for  themselves  will  get  less  favour,  if,  indeed, 
any  out-relief  given  at  all.  This  need  in  no  way  be 
adopted  at  first  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  merely 
declared  as  the  ulterior  practice  gradually  to  be  taught  to 
the  poor,  and  the  example  of  a  few  cases  will  soon  be 
found  contagious. 

4.  A  Government  recognition  and  insurance  of  all 
benefit  societies  that  will  pass  a  liberal  scale  drawn  up  by 
actuaries  ;    namely,  on  the  principle  that  one  generation 

should  support  another — the  young  the  old 

Side  by  side  with  a  strictly  administered  Poor-law 
we  should  require  and  desire,  especially  in  towns,  a 
thorough  co-extensive  administration  of  localised  and 
organised  charity ;  not  that  thoughtless,  easy  giving, 
miscalled  charity;  not  that  vicarious  system  of  paid 
secretaries,  endowments,  subscriptions,  and  sympathy 
by  deputy,  that  is  twice  cursed— that  curses  him  that 
takes  and  him  that  gives  ;  no,  not  that,  but  hearty  co- 
operation and  personal  service,  with  money  spent  on 
sound  economic  5  per  cent,  principles,  such  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  towns  has 
been  shown  to  be,  and  with  it  all  an  associated  power 
of  repression  towards  vagrancy  and  imposture.  To  sum 
up,  then,  and  to  repeat  the  practical  causes  that  have 
been  found   to  reduce  pauperism  to  a  minimum,  and 


personal  energy,  supervision,  and  sympathy ;  3,  sanitary 
precaution ;  4,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  practical 
reversal  of  the  present  Poor-law  policy,  and  a  revolu- 
tion by  administration  in  setting  a  premium  on  thrift. 
Sir  Bald%uyn  Lfig/ilmi,  at  the  Leeds  Social  Science 
Cffiisress. 
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NovEMUER  21. — Slicbble  Land  early  receives  a 
thorough  autumn  fallow  in  the  North  as  in  the  South 
of  England  —  ploughing  the  stubble  being  the 
principal  team-work  during  this  month,  a  deep  winter 
furrow  with  four  horses  being  all  that  the  land  gets. 
When  stubble  land  is  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  as  it 
always  should  be,  and  very  generally  now  is,  many 
prefer  laying  up  the  ridges  in  a  deep  winter  furrow, 
under  the  conviction  that  teasing  it  afterwards  with  the 
scarifier  does  more  harm  than  good.  For  Peas  and 
Beans,  farmyard  manure  is  not  unfrequently  spread 
upon  the  stubbles,  and  either  ploughed  or  ribbed  in. 
In  such  cases  the  bottom  should  be  subsoiled,  as  the 
manure  requires  to  be  covered  with  a  shallow  furrow. 
Manuring  at  this  season  is  to  be  preferred  to  manuring 
in  early  spring,  on  the  twofold  ground  that  it  suits  the 
Bean  crop  better,  and  that  any  injury  done  the  land  in 
carting  manure  is  rectified  by  the  winter  frost.  The 
work  of  ridging,  subsoiling,  and  covering  the  manure 
is  much  better  and  more  effectually  done  by  steam 
ridging  and  subsoil  ploughs  than  by  horse-ploughs — 
the  land  being  left  better  drained,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  dining  winter.  The  above,  however,  chiefly 
applies  to  clean  land.  In  all  cases  where  the  staple  is 
full  of  Twitch  and  other  weeds,  advantage  should  be 
taken  in  an  early  season  like  this  of  giving  the  stubbles 
a  thorough  cleansing  autumn  fallow  during  this  and 
the  previous  month  in  our  northern  counties,  where 
stubble  Turnips  and  smothering  crops  cannot  be  profit- 
ably grown. 

Lea-plot4ghinq  for  spring  corn— and  this  again  is 
northern  practice — follows  stubble-ploughing  for  root 
crops.  Skim-plough  the  green  sod  into  the  bottom  of 
the  open  furrow,  covering  it  thoroughly  with  the 
furrow-slice,  so  as  eftectually  to  rot  the  whole  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  it  contains.  The  rotten 
organic  matter  thus  reduced  to  the  form  of  plant  food 
will  start  spring  corn  rapidly,  placing  it  beyond  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  green  seam  of  grass  is 
growing  between  every  two  furrow-slices,  it  not  only 
robs  the  land  of  manure,  but  the  tender  roots  of  such 
grass  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  insects  until 
the  roots  of  the  corn  are  available.  Old  lea,  with  much 
effete  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface,  should  have  a 
light  dressing  of  lime  10  days  or  a  month  before 
ploughing,  purposely  to  rot  the  green  sod  when  skimmed 
into  and  covered  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Sheep  in  the  pastures  should  be  greatly  thinned,  and 
should  have  ample  hovel-room  at  night.  Fields  pos- 
sessing suitable  shelter  should  be  reserved  for  breeding 
ewes  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  shelter  does  not 
exist  naturally  it  should  be  provided  artificially,  not 
only  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  in-lamb  ewes,  but  also 
for  young  store  sheep  intended  for  breeding. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Chicory  for  Grazing  :  Subscriber.  The  soil  should 
be  prepared  by  thorough  cleaning  early  in  spring,  and 
a  good  coat  of  rotten  dung  applied.  Drill  4  lb.  of  seed 
per  acre  in  March,  in  rows  9  inches  apart.  Single  them 
out  when  5  inches  high  to  6  inches  apart.  The  crop 
will  continue  luxuriant  under  good  management  for  six 
or  eight  years.  After  full  growth  is  obtained,  cut  it 
down  before  flowering,  and  carry  it  to  stock  in  the 
house.  It  may  also  be  depastured  with  sheep,  but  the 
other  is  the  more  productive  use  of  it. 

Horse  Shoeing  ;  An  Original  Subscriber  asks  if  any 
of  our  readers  will  kindly  say  whether  they  know  of 
any  one  who  shoes  horses  on  the  "  Charlier  "  or  Good- 
enough  system  within  10  miles  of  Ascot  Heath  ? 

Salt:  Northumberland.  Four  cwt.  per  acre  will  not 
kill  weeds  on  light  land.  You  must  get  the  weeds  up 
by  scarifying,  harrowing,  gathering,  and  burning. 
Earlier  in  the  year  you  might  have  done  a  great  deal  to 

To  Lay  Down  Grass  :  J.  F.  M.  says ;— We  have  a 
small  pasture  in  which  the  roots  of  Yarrow  (Achillea 
Millefolium)  have  so  far  spread  as  to  outstrip  in  growth 
the  grass  herbage.  In  order  to  rid  the  pasture  of  what 
we  consider  a  weedy  pest,  we  have  commenced  digging 
up  and  carting  away  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  that  is,  such  as  we  can  discern  contains  the 
least  particle  of  the  Yarrow  root.  By  this  means  we 
hope  to  destroy  it,  or  at  least  to  arrest  its  progress  for 
some  time  to  come.  After  we  have  levelled  the  remain- 
ing soil  and  dug  it  throughout  one  spit  deep,  we  intend 
sowing  it  for  a  permanent  pasture  whereon  to  feed  our 
milch  cows,  as  formerly.  As  we  shall  not  have  finished 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  sowing  until  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  we  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  consider  it  would  be  too  late  in  the  season 
to  sow  the  seed.  [It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  grass  seeds. 
The  sowing  should  be  delayed  till  March.  Sheep  feed- 
ing is  generally  harder  and  barer,  and  therefore  more 
injurious  to  young  grass  than  depasturing  by  cattle. 
Read  Mr.  Thompson's  essay  on  this  subject  in  the 
English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal.] 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

The  market  during  the  last  week  has  been  very  strong, 

and  with  a  renewal  of  the  export  demand   for   France 

and  America,  which  has  already  commenced,   we  think 

prices  likely  to  advance  at  least  another  \d.  per  lb. 


MARK    LANE, 


sen'night.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  rather 
more  demand  for  foreign,  at  late  rates.  Barley  sold 
slowly,  at  prices  of  last  week.  Beans  and  Peas  were  un- 
changed in  value.  The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  and  new 
brought  rather  more  money.  Maize  was  dd.  per  qr. 
dearer.     Flour  was  steady,  without  alteration. 

Suffol 


Wheat,  Ess 


.White  54-59 
■ '59—61 


Foreign     '  50— 

-EV,  gnnd.&dist.,2dit0  3iJ..Chev.  38- 

Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28- 
>,  Essex  and  Suffolk    20— 

Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  25- 


—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew  : 

RvE 1; 

Rye-meal,  Foreign ...I 

Beans.  Mazagan 35J.  to  38^. .  .Tick'<i 

—  Pigeon    ....51^.  to  59^- "Winds' 

—  Foreign      Small  ^ 

Peas,  White,  Es.=;ex-,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  .1 

~     Maple,  —s.  to  —s Grey, 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign  . 


Per  sack.. 


38-Co 


Flour,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per'sack'44— 5 

—  :fd  ditto    ditto  40— 4 

—  Foreign per  barrel!24— 2 

Wednesdav,  Nov.  15. 
Less  firmness  was  apparent  here  to-day,  owing  to  the 
warmer  temperature.  The  supplies  of  English  Wheat 
were  short,  but  those  from  abroad  were  liberal.  Sales  in 
all  descriptions  were  effected  quietly,  at  the  rates  current 
on  Monday  last.  Barley  was  dealt  in  cautiously,  on 
former  terms.  Malt  was  inactive,  but  not  quotably 
lower.  Of  Oats  there  was  a  good  show,  which  changed 
hands  less  freely,  at  previous  quotations.  Beans  and 
Peas  were  quiet,  without  change  in  prices.  Transactions 
in  Flotu  were  restricted,  and  prices  occasionally  favoured 
buyers. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Irish        ! ! 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

15.830 


Liverpool,  Nov.  14.— The  market  was  numerously 
attended  by  millers,  and  ultimately  the  business  in  Wheat 
reached  a  moderately  fair  total,  prices  being  \d.  to  2.d. 
per  cental  dearer  on  the  week  for  American  white  and 
winter  red.  Flour  quiet,  at  previous  rates.  Peas  in  fair 
demand.  Beans  unchanged.  Indian  Corn  in  moderate 
request  from  consumers,  prices  showing  no  alteration. 
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Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Sept,  30..         .. 

57^3^ 

3S'iod 

=3iiorf 

S6    5 

36    = 

56    6 

36  10 

=3     5 

Nov.    4  .. 

56    S 

37     5 

Average      .. 

=3     4 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Nov.  i^. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  very  much  smaller  than  on  last 
Monday,  and  consequently  trade  has  recovered  from  that 
day's  slight  depression  in  price.  The  weather  being 
favourable  for  slaughtering,  a  fair  clearance  is  effected. 
Although  the  supply  of  Sheep  is  much  smaller  than  last 
week,  trade  is  not  so  brisk.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  late 
prices  even  for  choicest  qualities.  Trade  is  less  active  for 
Calves.      Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2420    Beasts, 

),8oo  Sheep^  284  Calves,  and  10  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland 
and  1380  from 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts 


J.  a. 


Best    Lony-wools 


There  are  a  few  more  foreign  Beasts  than  last  Thursday, 
but  scarcely  as  many  English  ;  the  trade  is  dull,  yet 
choice  qualities  are  so  scarce  they  make  about  the  same 
as  on  Monday.  The  supply  of  English  Sheep  is  also 
very  short,  of  foreign  rather  larger;  there  is  very  little 
busi;iess  doing,  but  quotations  remain  unaltered.  There 
is  no  alteration  in  the  Calf  trade.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  415  Beasts,  5140  Sheep,  and  139  Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.          . .  5  8to6 

Best  Shorthorns  . .  5  6 — 5 

2d  quality  Beasts  4  o — 4 

Best    Downs    and 

Hair-breds        ..  6  8-7 


Best    Long- wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


Pigs 
;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7420 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,    N<n>. 
Best  Fresh  Butter i8j.  per  dozen  lb. 


J. 


For  Harrows, 


Catalogues  free. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM 
and    CULTIVATOR   may   be    SEEN    at    W 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

W  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  < 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

"VTASH      AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 

-"-^     PORTABLE  STOVES,  for  drying  and   warming 


A    MER 


be  regulated  to  any  required  degree.  Price  12s.  bd.  to 
Six  guineas.  PATENT  FUEL,  i8j.  per  i!0  lb, ;  in 
sacks  and  bags  of  30  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  4s.  bi.  and  QJ. 

IRONS. 


CAN      CHARCOAL      BOX 


NASH,  Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street  ; 


THE    CEL 

Composition  and  G 
For  Price  Lists, 
THOMAS  CHILD, 


RATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 

iolely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 

tic  Paint  Company. 

Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 

3A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


t  Company, 
onials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
reel,  London,  E.C. 


TAMES     GARVIE    and   SONS,    Horticultural 

^  Builders,  beg  respectfully  to  intimate  that  they  have  now 
special  facilities  lor  the  Manufacture  and  Erection  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  all  the  departments  of 
the  work  being  executed  by  experienced  workmen  in  their  own 
employment  and  under  their  personal  superintendence. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES, 
&c.,  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  plain  and  ornamental,  and  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  VENTILATION  and  HEATING,  at  very 

'"sa'sHES?HOT-EED  FRAMES,  and  every  requisite  of  the  kind 
for  the  Garden. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  of  the  most  efficient  description 
fitted  up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 

Old    Houses    Repaired,    Painted,    and    Fitted  up  with    Improved 


MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  and  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


T.  G.  Messenger 


supplied  at  very  moderate  rates. 

T.  G.  M.  will  be  happy  to  prepare  Plans  and  Estimates  from  instructions  by  Post,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  \va 
upon  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  assist  them  in  the  arrangements,  and  take  particulars  for  Plans  and  Estimates. 

Architects'  Designs  carried  out  according  to  their  details,  or  with  his  principles  of  Construction  adapted  to  the 
Designs.     The  satisfactory  completion  of  all  work  undertaken  is  guaranteed. 

A  ricMy  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  for  33  Stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHS    of    HOUSES    RECENTLY    ERECTED     SE.VT    FREE   for    IXSPECT/O.V. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Nov.  15. 
The  trade  during  the  week  has  not  been  hea\7,  never 
theless  planters  have  not  pressed  their  Hops  on  the 
market,  and  the  stocks  remaining  unsold  being  small, 
prices  are  fully  maintained.  The  demand  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  qualities  of  Mid  and  Weald 
of  Kent  Hops.  The  Bavarian  and  Alsace  markets  have 
advanced  5J.  to  los.  per  cwt.,  and  the  Alost  market  has 
dechned  to  an  equal  e.\tent. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  2,6  Trums. 

Smithfield,  Thursday,  Nov.  16. 

PriraeMeadowHay,  goi.tc;  92J.  I  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 50         70        Inferior  do.     . .     . 

Rowen 40         65        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . 

Inferior  do —         —        Inferior  do.     . .      . 


CuMBERL. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay 
Inferior  do 


Mar 


!T,  Thursday,  No 
I  Inferior  Clover 

Prime  2d  cut  do. 

New  do. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Red  Clover  has  e.\cited  during  the  past  few  days  con- 
siderable attention,  and  values  have  advanced  4^.  to  5^. 
per  cwt.  Of  American  seed  there  is  no  great  quantity  on 
offer  ;  what  little  has  appeared  in  the  market  has  been 
eageriy  bought  up.  Yeariing  parcels  of  Clover  have  also 
met  with  a  brisk  inquiry.  'White  Clover  must  be  quoted 
2J.  to  3J.  per  cwt.  dearer.  Trefoils  are  firm.  In  French 
Italian  the  recent  advance  has  been  well  maintained. 
Perennial  Grasses  are  steady.  Winter  Tares  are  in  slow 
request.  In  Mustard  and  Rape  seed  there  is  but  little 
passing.     Other  articles  show  no  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Nm.  15. 

Ryhope  Hartley,  i8j.  f,d.;  Walls  End  Helton,  11s.  6d.; 
Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  i<js.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  South 
S,"',',""'^^"- •  ^'='"5  End  Original  Hartlepool,  2ij.  ; 
Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  2ij.  ;  Walls  End  Tees 
2IS.  3d.;  Brancepeth  Cannel,  i8j.— Ships  at  market,  21  '• 
sold  20  ;  unsold,  i ;  at  sea,  10. 


"TRENTHAM 


Stevens- 
improved  CORNISH 


BOILER, 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  caUing  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
' 'many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials :— 

'  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 


any  people 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry, 
ything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
—  ■-;,  — .  short  of  its  veal  merits,     The  dilemma  of  choosing 
a   Bo.ler.has  now  been,  set  at  rest,  by  the  advent  of  >fr.   Stevens- 
Cornish.     Its  introduction  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 
in  time  and  l2U)our,  by  comparison  witJi  the  now  discarded 


'  Ingestre  Hall,  Stafford." 


'.^^'^''.S"*'— I  ^"^  delighted  with  your  Improved  Cornish  BoUer, 
IS  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Boiler  I  ever  used,  and 
jnomises  my  fuel  and  labour  to  an  extent  that  I  could  not  have 
:ieved  possible,  unless  I  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 


'  Dear  Sir.— AVe  have  had  yoi 

luires  so  little  fuel  and  labour  to  do 
irs,  and  when  the  Boiler  becomes 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley 
r  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upwai 
iooo  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  f. 


t  powerful  that  I 


I  Old  Saddle  has  been  when 


PuLS  b! 

SOLE  MAKERS-THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-OX-TRENT.  ' 

LONDON    AGENT—JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural   Works,    DANVERS   STREET.    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
From  either  of  whom  fuU  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Patent  Imperlshatile  Hothouse. 

AYRES'S  PATENT. 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

MANAGKR-W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S.. 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Ncwark-on-Trcnt. 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  notice. 


Manufactured    n   London     Ulverstone  (Lancash  r 


entry     I  a  slej 

and  Aberdeen    onlj 

1 

.^  j^Mjm^  ^ 

Rppent  Ouadrant    I  ondoi 


[r\T    \o\  rnwi  rT^\c      id 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  21 19. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to  call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentiy,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to  his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one  third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


T/iey  are  made  of  ail  : 


more   completely   within  ranee  of 
;  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight 

?  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA.   S.W. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


TONrSS 


LENT    DOULLE  L   SADDLE 


re  kept  m 


Stock  and  sold  only  b 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES, 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  : 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


AUSTIN  &  SEELEY'S  STOCK  NOW  COMPRISES 


00  designs  of  FOUNTAINS,  at  from  £-lo  to  ^^400. 

24  SUN-DIAL  PILLARS,  .at  from  ^2  to  ,£9. 

-o  BASKETS,  from  15^.  to  ^^35. 

14  SHELLS,  from  I2i.  to  ^15. 

52  STATUES.  44  SMALL  FIGURES. 

70  FIGURES  of  ANIMALS  and  BIRDS. 

22  PORTE-FLEURS  and  TAZZAS,  of  large  diameters,  for  Lawns. 


100  kinds  of  FLOWER  VASES,  at  from  lo. 

PEDESTALS  of  all  sizes. 
18  FLOWER  BOXES  for  Windows. 

BALUSTRADING. 
34  BAPTISMAL  FONTS. 
26  CRESTS  and  FINIALS  for  Gate  Piers. 


AUSTINS  STONE,    invented  in  1826,   is  Waterproof,    and  no  Sand  is  used  in  it. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  earth  from  Vases  during  -winter. 

\\\  the  Kerbed  Flower  Beds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Regent's  Parl<  made  by  A.  &  S. 


369  to  375,  EUSTON  ROAD,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OI'  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CL.A.YTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH.  viz.  :— 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lO  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  EnRines,  at  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  for 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  ;CiS  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Trials  of  the  Royal  AKncultural  Society  of  England  at 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.  N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Encines,  &c.,  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  beine 
the  only  Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Enfrincers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 
thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experiments.     C.  and  S.  therefore  do  not  Compete  at  any  other  Shows. 

PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  -with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

^    CATAI.OC.UES  O.V  APPLICATION.   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ;     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 
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Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c        MAW  AND  CO.,  Bcnthall  Works,  Broseley. 


JOHN  FlSHER  ; 


,  Boston.  Lincoln: 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warenouses. 

JAMES     MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and   12  ; 
I-t,  Blosson  Street,  Shoretlitch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  While  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &•(. 

^GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 


Works  on  Botany,  ty  Dr.  Llndley. 


M 


Save  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

ARRATT'S       SELF-REGISTI 

THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has 
the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be 


MARRATT.  Optician. 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

rUELIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRI\ATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS    PATENT  UNIVERSAL   FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS     PIPE    JOINT    and     PATENT     CRACKLESS 

EXPANSION  JOINTED  TIBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARI" 

of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.     They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HA 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER    BOILERS.      PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
HEAT    ANY    LENGTH    of  PIPING;   and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE    these     BOILERS,    as    also    the     PIPES,    APART,    anc 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

aber  ol  APPA 
all  parts  of  tht 

Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural' Society  at  South  Kensington 

and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is 

desiin),  superior  materials,  and  good  workm 

advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  a 

consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance :  eflects 

a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatu! 

other  systems  ;  facility  for  cxtens 

injur>'  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously 

fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


IGAS  1 


Consulting  Horticult 


1  TOWN  or  COUNTRY. 


Imfnmtd  Conical. 


APPARATUS 

s  supplied  lor  Heating 
HOTHOUSlll''  r«,ularB,iUr. 

CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  So. 

HOT".  WATER  PIPES  at  whole- 
sale prices  :  Elbows,  T  Pieces, 
Syphons,  and  every  other 

"wR'(?u'GH?and  CAST-IRON 
CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CONICAL, 
also  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  a+s.  each 

CAST-IRON  TUBULAR 


CAST 
Portabli  BotUr 


ind  extra  strong  C 
iUt  Water  Ears,  fror 
WROUGHT  IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand 


Patent  THROTTLE  and 
FURNACE  DOORS,  BARS 
WORK  of  every  description  an. 


Domestic  (I^conomy. 

THEVEGETA 
Structu 


Principal    Plants 
LE 


Tiployed    in    Medicine   oi 
luraerous  Woodcuts,  price 


iSy 
upwards  ot  soo  Illustrations. 

rpHE     ELEMENTS 

and  numerous  Illustrations. 

This    completes  the    serie:  _ ^ 

Professor  LiNDLEV,  of  which  "  School  Botany,' 

The  first  two  Parts  of  THE  Elements  01 


[NGDOM;    OR,    The 

Uses  of  Pr.ANTS.     Illustrated 
One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth, 

of       BOTANY,      STRUCTURAL 
tVith   a    Glossary  ol   Technical  T 

"f'^Elemenl 


and  other  Stutlents  who  have  mac 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  b 
London  :  BRADBURY,  EVANS, 


lanual  of  Botany  for  \ 
i  separately,  price  SJ. 


uverie  Street,  E.G. 


TTAI 
X  Cull 


1  Appliances  in  Earthenware  and  Glass,  which  defy  the 
BENJ.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


don),  being  a  practical 

Ise  at  Chiswick."  Third' Edil 

urnal  of  Horticulture  "  Office, 


,  Illustrated.      Fr 
Fleet  Street ;  or  t 


THE    SALIX, 
Willow  Nurser>-n 
edition,  containing  Ins 


WILLOW. 


Hedges  and  Game  G 
Postf 


ts  Value  and  Adaptability  for  the  Formatioi 
rSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Londoi 


Real  Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

On  December  i  will  be  Published, 

A  SECOND    COLOURED    SUPPLEMENT  to  the 
"AGRICULTURAL  ECONO.MIST." 
It  will   Illustrate  in   a   Diagram   the  proportionate   Fattening   and 
Mesh    Forming  qualities   of  nearly   all   the    Feeding   Substances    in 
general  use  by  Farmers.     The  Manurial  Value  of  the  Residue  from 

It  is  requested  that  early  Orders  for  Copies  be  given,  as  many  orders 


NOTICE.— NEW     GARDENING     JOURNAL.— 
On  NE.\T  SATURDAY,  November  25,  will  be  published  the 
First   Number   of  THE  GARDEN,    a   Weekly   Illustrated   lournal. 
devoted  solely  to  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches.     THE    GARDEN 
projected  and  will  be  conducted  by  WiLI.IAM  ROBINSON.  F.L.S., 
ithor  of  "  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens,"  "  Hardy  Flowers," 
.. —J   .u.  ,-...„,_:..__  : ^  jpartment  of  Gard. 


THE  GARDEN 
Railwa     -     ■ 


hrough 

py..    It 

irter,  pr.  qrf.  for 
SingTedopies 


1  iNewsagents  and  at  the  Kailway  Book- 
ay  also  be  had  direct  from  the  Office  at 
Half'-year,  and  los.  fid.  for  a  Year,  payable 

ost  free),  ^Md.    ADVERTISEMENTS,  , 

irst  Number,  should  be  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  office.  The 
Office  o(  THE  GARDEN  will  be  at  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand 
(next  door  to  the  SaiKriiay/?firt«u  Office),  where  all  Communications 


New  Work  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

JNIFORM   WITH  "HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS." 


by   E. 


v-ccker,  price  ais.  cloth, 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a 
British   Insects,  their   Structure,  Habit 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Aui 
Hands,"  "  Bible  Animals,"  &c. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


Popular  Account   of 


Notice. 


{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
o  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSE 


MEN,  FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ANCIS    INSERT   AI 
London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 

,  Fleet  Street,  E,C. 


The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  oft 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,    Queen   Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


OSLER'S      CRYSTAL     GLASS     CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Gi^-vss  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India. 
London-Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms.  Broad  Street. 


BEDDING,    and    FURNITURE.— 
"     md  CHILDREN'S  COTS, 
show,  from  1 1  J.  to  ;!:4S. 

Manufactured    on    the    Premises,    and 
arranted  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 
For  Bedsteads.  Width:  3ft.      4ft  Gin.  s  (L 

Best  Aha  under  Mattresses         ..     us.  6d.     ..     i6s.  od.  ..     i&s.  od. 

Good  Coloured  Wool          . .        . .     17s.  od.     , .    255.  od.  . .    i&s.  6d. 

Best  Brown  Wool 21s.  6d.     ..    31$.  6d.  ..     34J.  6<f. 

Good  White  do 2Ss.  6d.     ..    43s.  od.  ..    47s.  orf. 

Best        do 505.  od.     . .     73s.  od.  . .     Sis.  od. 

Good  Horse  Hair 42^-6^.     ..     62s.  od.  ..  6gs.  od. 

Best        do 551.  od.     . .     83s.  od.  . .  94J.  od. 

Spring  Hair  Stuffing       ..    t^s.  od.     ..    Sys.  6d.  ..  gss.  od. 

85s.  od.     . .  iiks.  od.  . .  1255.  od. 
.;     Bolsters,  6s.  to  2gs.6d.;    do. 


1  very  large 

T3EDDING 


Best        do.         Elastic  Sides 


13s.  ;    Down  Pil 
Mahogany,  Fane 

FURNITURE  for  Dining-rooms,- An  assortment  of  Sideboards, 
Dming  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Chairs,  Couches,  and  every  other 
article  of  Dining-room  Furniture  is  on  view  in  the  Large  Furniture 
Show  Rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection,  from  451.  Gilt 
Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large  antTncN  .   "•-' 

Catalogues  post  frcc. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishinff  I 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Cal 

of  850   Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  stoci 


^VPrS  iitl 


"3'f 


'^1. 


Protection  from  Pire. 


GREENHOUSES  from  the  FINSBURY  RTE.AM 
„,  „  JOINERY  WORKS,  12,,  Bunhill  Row,  Loodon,  E.C. 
W.  H.  LASCELLES,  Proprietor.     Lists  sent  on  application. 

Prices  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  and  sashes  s  inches 
thick,  glazed  with  i6  oz.  good  sheet  glass,  delivered  and  Sjted  within 
^o  miles  of  London,  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil  colour,  including 
locks^  gutter,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators  at 
one  time,— heating,  staging,  brickwork  not  included; — 
20  ft.  by  12  ft.  40  ft.  by  16  ft.  60  ft.  by  20  ft.  loo  ft.  by  24  ft 
MO    00  £n    "    a  i;i32    o    o  i^i  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

3  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights,  3  in.  thick,  unglazed M.  each 

,  ,       t,  ,1    gl.azed,r6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..        ..      6f.    „ 


■L^light^p" 


G 


•low  ready,  price  «.,  post  free,  is.  td., 
3      GARDEN     ALMANAC     for 
ng  full  Instructions  for  Amateur  Gardener; 
T.  T.  LEMAIRE,  1,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  Londoi 


Now  ready,  price  is.  sewed,  or  2s.  bound  and  interleaved  as  a  Diary, 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAWS  FARMERS'  ALMANAC 
and  CALENDAR  for  1872,  containing  all  the  latest  Inventions 
Improvements  in  Agriculture,  a  compiei 


Corrected  List  of  Fairs, 
London :  W.  RIDGWAY,  169,  Piccadilly, 


:  and  all  Booksellers. 


rriHE    GREAT    FIRES 

-L    ZADKIEL'S  ALMANAC  ft,.  .„,..  ,  . 
lale.     Eighty-five  Thousand  Sold 

"   to   ZADKIEL'S   ALUr 

.  G.  BERGER,  London. 


AMERICA    shown     ii 
ZADKIEL'S  ALMANAC  for  1872.  jThe  Seventyfifth  Thousand 

nd  Sold  last  year.     "  The  COM 

ALMANAC.    Tenth    Thousand,    now 


T7-   I  N  A  H  A  N  ■  S      .     ] 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicioi 
CREAM    of  IRISH   WHISKIES, 


wor^cfs: 


..    'KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "on  seal,  label,  and  cork.' 

'  Wholesale  DepOt,  6A,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Strc 


E 
Sparklir 


LLIAM      YOUNGER      A> 

OCTOBER  BREWINGS. 
EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNEI 
kling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  ana  economical,  tc 
principal    Retailers.      Observe    T"rade  Marks,  as  oth 
frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  ..        ..     Edinburgh.     Estab.  i; 
London  Stores     ..     Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


D    c  o: 

ALES. 


.IflEPUBUCARECAUnONEOAEAINSf 

DANGEROUS  IMITATIONS. 


rp  H 


Agents-C 
Icalers  in  S 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 
"WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

I  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
i  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  tlavour. 

K  I'OR  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


E 


Made  s 
JAMES  EPPSa; 


bv  a  careful  ap 

,  Mr.  Epps  has  p 

flavoured  beverage  whic 


.ithl 
Homgopathi 


GOUT    and     RHEUMATISM.— The    excruciating 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  a 
in^f&.¥i<:'ifl.T^t'''^''\''''''"'''-    BLAIR'S    GOUT    and 

obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


.  gd.  per  box,  or 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.- 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Hea 
tche.  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delica 
:onstitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORC  and  CO  .  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of ; 
:hemists  throughout  the  Worll 


\\\\\  be  lound  a  great  source  of  comfort  by  persons  suffering  fror 
Asthma  and  Disorders  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs.  May  be  obtained  c 
all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Kingdom.  In  bottles  I 
It.  iJii.  and  2t.  gd.  each. 


iSoS 
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reas  lor  marKe 

The  Pine-apple  Nursery  COMPANYJgSsSSl 


Peas  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

SONS  having  completed  picking  and 
-  -  -EW  PEAS,  will  be  happy  lo  make  special 


Maida  Vale,   Edgware  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,   W., 

Beg  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  MR.  JOHN  BESTER,  the  well-known 
Horticulturist,  as  Manager ;  and  that  they  are  now  making  extensive  arrangements,  which  will  enable  them  to 
execute  Orders  to  any  extent  in  the  Horticultural  profession.  They  guarantee  Genuine  Productions,  and  to 
transact  all  Business  in  a  spirit  of  Liberality,  which  they  trust  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  Customers. 


CATALOGUES  of  the  respective  Classes,  and  Designs  for  Improvements, 


applit 


Address  to  MR.   JOHN    BESTER,    PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,    MAIDA  VALE,  W. 


WINTER     FLOWERING     HEATHS. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

KESrCCTFULLY   OFFER    A   SPLENDID   STOCIC   OF 

Erica  hyemalis,   E.  Willmorea,    E.  gracilis  autumnalis, 
e.  gracilis   vernalis, 


Also  amongst  numerous  other  New  Plants- 


pure  white 


EOUVARDIA  DAVISONI 
producing  large  trus: 
tubes. 


AZALEA     riCTURATUM     EI.EGANS, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  rose  upon 
The  habit  of  B.  Hogarth,  &^o""'^- 

of    snow-white    flower-    YUCCA     TRECULEANA.  —  The     most    unique    and 
stately  form  in  its  group,   producing  a  magnificent 
RONDELETIA  SPECIOSA    BRILLIANTISSIMA.-  pyramidal  flower-scape. 

With  trusses  of  brilliant  flame-scarlet  bloom.  A  IN  RARE  PLANTS,  IRIS  IBERICA.—With  remark- 
valuable  exhibition  plant.  ably  large  satiny-white  and  rich  brown-purple  colours. 
PELARGONIUM  MALV^FLORUM.  —  Trusses  of  LILIUM  TENUIFOLIUM.— The  most  brilliant  of  the 
Mallow-shaped  flowers,  French-white,  with  violet  miniature  scarlet  Tumcap  flowered  group  of  Lilies, 
^'"^s.  LILIUM  COLCHICUM.  — The  most  elegant  of  the 
AZALEA  PRINCESS  LOUISE.— A  splendid  double  cream  yellow-flowered  section,  with  turbinate-formed 
white  variety,                                                                        i          flowers. 

The  last  three  species  are  large  bulbs  or  tubers^  recently  received  from  native  localities. 
WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


SUTTONS'  IMPROVEt)  EARLY  CHAMPION, 


'  Chn 


DANIEL  O'ROURKE 
ADVANCER 
NELSON'S  VANGUARD 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION 

and  olhers. 
Lowest  price  per  bashel  or  quarter  on  applicatic 
SUTTON  AND   SONS.  Seed   Growers,   Reading 


FORTYFOLD 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND 

PRIZETAKER 

SCIMETAR 


Late  Rose  Potato. 

THIS      valuable      NEW      SEEDLING     WINTER 
P< 


POTATO  is  now  for 
ur,  habits  of  growtf 
the  Early  Rose,  but 


ime  offered  to  the  Public.  In 
al  appearance,  it  resembles  its 
to  that  variety  in  the  following 

bein^  white  fleshed 


/  dry  and  mealy.     It 


naurpassed.  In  the  aame  cellar, 
r  Rose  were  30  badly  sprouted  : 
e.  this  Seedling  had  not  sprouted, : 
;n  first  dug.  Thev  remamed  in  g< 
I  new  crop  of  Early  Rose  came  oj 


1  Seed  Trade  £ 


KINGSHOLM    COS    LETTUCE. 

rpHIS    MAGNIFICENT    LETTUCE  made  its 

-*-  appearance  three  years  since  in  a  piece  of  While  Cos. 
It  withstood  the  summer  heat  for  a  long  time  after  all  other 
varieties  (with  the  exception  of  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb]  had    run 


models  of  a  Cos  Lettuce  cvi 
to  the  late  period  of  the  sea< 
ever,   small.      The  whole 


At  length  1 


as  carefully  preserved  for  next 
season's  seeding.  The  crop  of  seed  was  again  very  limited,  but  the 
Lettuces  were  magnificent,  many  of  them  weighing  7  lb.  each.  We 
arc  now  enabled  to  offer  seed  at  \s.  per  packet,  feeling  confident  it  will 
give  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  grows  it.  It  was  seen  last  summer 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  Covent  Garden  Market,  who  remarked 
it  was  the  fines*.  Lettuce  he  had  ever  seen,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
brought  to  the  London  Market-  We  recommend  those  who  contem- 
plate growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  this  varietyatrlal.  Get 
it  sown  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  early  in  the  season,  on  deeply  dug 
and  well-manured  land,  and  we  have  but  little  fear  that  such  specimens 
will  b?  produced  as  will  defy  competition. 

Packets,  11.  ;  small  packets,  (>d.  each,  post  free. 
Trade  price  on  application. 


MR.     LAXTON'S     NEW     PEAS     FOR    1872. 


SUPERLATIVE,    Average  Si: 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 

HAVING   BEEN    ENTRUSTED  WITH   THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

THE   FOLlOWIIfG   DISTINCT   IfOVELTIES   H    &AEBEI   PEAS, 

THE    LATEST    PRODUCTION'S    OF    MR.    LAXTON,    WILL,    THIS    SEASON,    BE    PREPARED    TO    SUPPLY 
A    LIMITED    QUANTITY    OF    EACH,     IN    SMALL    PACKETS,     FOR    TRIAL    ONLY. 


WILI.IAM      THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour,  and  appearance  combined.  It  is 
a  first  earlv  variety,  with  long  and  well-filled  deep  greenish  pods  ;  ripe  seed  parti- 
coloured, like  ■'  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  recommended  at 
the  Royal  Horticultunal  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  several  occasions,  and  was 
the  only  Pea  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  prize  "  Gardener's"  collection  of  Vegetables 
at  the  Society's  Exhibition  at  Nottingham  in  July  last.  Height  3  feet.— For  further 
description  see  "  Hogg's  Gardener?'  Year  Book  for  1871,"  page  73. 

GRIFFIN. 

A  remarkable  and  distinct  v.ariety,  as  early  as  "Sangsler's  No.  i,"  of  afine  colour 
and  flavour  when  cooked  ;  the  ripe  seed  is  also  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  "Green  Peas  .all  the  ye.ar  round. "  Pods  medium-sized  ;  height 
about  2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR. 

For  general  crop  this  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  will  be  found  earlier,  more  prolific, 
and  to  have  better  filled  pods  than  those  of  "  Champion  of  England,"  to  which  variety 
it  is  quite  equal  in  flavour,  and  against  which  it  should  be  tried.     Height  above  4  feet. 


SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  :  indispensable  as  an  Exhibition 
Pea.  The  pods,  which  have  been  exhibited  7  inches  in  length,  are  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  parent  Pea,  "  Laxton's  Supreme,"  which  during  the  last  three 
seasons  has  taken  nearly  every  first  prize  when  shown  in  competition.  It  is  also  quite 
as  early  as  that  variety,  and  very  prolific.  As  "  Superlative"  sometimes  runs  7  or  8  feet 
in  height,  it  should  be  slightly  pinched  in  when  the  growth  is  about  5  feet.  The  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent. 

OMEGA. 

This  dwarfish  late  Pea  was  raised  by  fertilising  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra  "  with  "'Veitch's 
Perfection,"  and  has  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  former  variety.  It  is 
remarkably  prolific,  the  pods  are  very  fine  and  closely  filled,  and  the  flavour  and  colour 
of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  unequalled.  Ripe  seed  like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  Height 
2  feet  6  inches. 

1^  These  Peas  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  Mr.  L.\,\ton  as  decided 
acquisitions,  having  been  thoroughly  tested  by  him  for  several  years,  and  selected  at 
great  expense  from  hundreds  of  cross-fertilised  varieties,  the  majority  of  which,  although 
far  in  advance  of  older  sorts  in  cultivation,  have  been  discarded  and  suppressed. 


They  will   be  sent  out  in   sealed   Packets  only,  at  £1  Is.  the  Collection, 

And  may  be  obtained  Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 
Sole    Wholesale    Agents    for    the    United    Kingdom, 

MESSRS.  HURST  and  SON,  SEEDSMEN,  6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

To  whom  the  Trade  can  apply  for  Terms.  


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Adveniscmcnts  and  Business  Letters 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  ht 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 


The  Publisher,"  at  I 
said  County.— Saturdav,  November  18,  18; 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
IHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    is 


Covent  Garden; 


•  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of 
lOm.     May  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

ILLIAM   RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Str< 


I  Bookseller.     Price  sd.  ; 


Clarence  Gardens  Impravement. 
lENDERS  are  REQUIRED  for  LAYING  OUT  the 
above  as  a  FLOWER  GARDEN.     Plans  and  Specifications  can 


"IHE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY       COMPANY, 

jj,  Maida  Vale,  Edg^vare  Road,  W. 
OHN  EESTER,  Manager  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department, 
rhe  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
i  Genuine  Articles.    The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


XJ  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  applicatioa 

Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  :  and  Edinburgh. 


New  Soft-wooded  Plants,  1871. 

H     CAN  NELL    begs    to    inform    his    Friends    and 
•  Customers  that  his  AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  containing 
New  Florist  Flower  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

EVERY         GARDEN         REQ  UTsTt  E 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  ^37  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
.  BtjicKiTH,  Cox's 

Stieet,  London,  S.E. 


To  tlie  Trade. 
TUART  AND  CO.,  of  Nice,_an(I   No.  5,  Tavistock 


Row.  Covent  Garden,  Lo) 
lOLESALE  LI—  '        " 
CHOICE  SEEDS. 


WHOLESALE  LIST  fo. 


)ARIS,  I  BUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 

1S67.        I    SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 


TTimlp  and  Mangel  'ffurzel  Seeds -1871 


JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  apphcation  furnish  hi: 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  gro' 
Bardney  Manor.  Lincoln.— July  d 


Crop. 

his  LIST, 


To  Nurserymen  and  OUiers. 
JEAKALE    ROOTS  for  SALE,    extraordinarily  fine 

7  growth,  8s.  per  loo,  cash  on  delivery. 

And  also  some  3-yr.  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  for  Forcing. 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Eari's  Court  Farm,  Old  Bromplon.  SW. 


TVTR.    LAXTONS 

iVl   particulars  of  Mr.  La» 
Garden  Peas,  which  will  be  se 

NEW    PEAS    for    .872.-For 

on's  latest  and  remarkable  Novelties  in 

To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 

I  OR  SALE,  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  I    Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth 

Champion  of  England    I    Laxton's  Early  Prolific 

All  new  seed  and  true  stock.     For  price  apply  to 

B.  R.  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery,  fcolchestcr. 


84s. 


JAMES  CARTER 


No  charge  for  packing.     Carriage  free. 

TER  AND  CO.,  337  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CARTER'S    PRIZE   DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 
Evidence  OF  QUAUTV:- 

t&  a'JmirlJion    of    the 

CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London- 


From  Miss  J.  Smith, 
"  The    Hyacinths    supplied    1 

jTme: 


JAMES  CARTER  I 


238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


"ELLOW       CROCUS 

A  few  thousand  to  offer,  cheat 
DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  129,  High 


HYACINTHS. 


Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

H.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 

I  MEN  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  yet  to  offer  a  few 
and  extra  fine  and  strong  3-yr.  old  CON  VALLARI A  CLUMPS. 


Fern  and  Alpine  Catalogues. 

STANSFIELD     AND     SON     will    forward    theii 
NEW  CATALOGUE   ol    FERNS,   No.  9,  for  1871-72,  con 

'sllmps?"isJ'lheir°  HERBACEOUS   aS   ALPINE   PLAn" 
for  1872,  containing  more  than  tooo  species,  for  two  stamps. 
Vale  Nurseries,  Todmorden,  Lancashire. 


R 


British  rem  Catalogue. 
OBERT   SIM    will   send,  post  free  for  six  postage 
-'art   I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
■  ■■      ■     "       Priced   Descriptive 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES    HOLDERS   unrivalled    COLLECTION   of 
FREN'CH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
in  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 
HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    24  varieties,  seed  or 


T.niiiTTi  glganteum  Seed. 

LITTI.F.      AND      BALLANTYNE.      Nurserymen. 
Carlisle,  offer  Seed  of  this  magnificent  LILY  at  51.  per  packet  ol 

Seed  Warehouse,  44.  English  Street,  Carlisle. 


To  the  Trade. 

BETA    CHILENSIS   (True),     the   variety  grown   so 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens,— The 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ounce  on 

^''EuTLE'r,  Mcculloch  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

JRHODODENDRONSandAZALEAS.raisedby 

[SAAC  DAVIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificates 
of  Merit  at  the  Sprinij  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
L  descriptive  priced  LIS  P  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to 
ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 


Scarlet  Dogwood. 

LT.  DA'VIS  has  the  above  to  offer  in  quantity,  of 

at  Belfast. 

Ogle's  Grove  Nurserj',  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down. 

fine.     For  sample 

',  Colchester. 


W^  HITETHORN  QUICK,   i-yr., 
and  price  apply  to 
E.  R  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nurse 


UlCKS    for    SALE,    3,    4,    and  5-yr.   transplanted. 


lora 


1,  ly.  per  1000,  for  cash,  at  Lichfield. 
\m0S,  Market  Gardeners,  Lichfield. 


LARCH  for  SALE.— A  large  quantity  of  fine 
transplanted  Larch,  from  ri^  foot  to  3%  feet:  also  some 
WELLIN&TONIA  GIGANTEA,  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  Common 
SPRUCE,  and  ABIES  MENZIESII,  from  6  to  8  feet. 

H.  CARRIER,  Dodington,  Sittingboume,  Kent. 


,  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  1 


W^ 


Mr,  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading- 


W^ 


,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  1 


LIST  !!!f  a'pp'li'cation"— M'r.  'wEB'B,'8'aleot,  Readin/ 


lURF,  TURF,  TURF.-Good   tough   Turf,    at   1 

per  too,  delivered  free  at  Surbiton  Station.     Apply  by  letter  c 

Mr.  HORRELL,  I,  South  Place,  Finsbury,  E.G. 


..J^        O        R 


REGISTERED. 


W^ 


,  Post  Office,  Leyton,  Es: 


T^rr ANTED,   FIVE  AUCUBA  JAPONICAS.  lo  feet 

GARDENER.  Springfield.  Tulse  Hill,  London,  s'.W. ' 

w 

price  and  qua ,  ._ 

X.  A.,  GardtHtrt'  C/irgHiV/*  Office,  W.C. 


aPPli'inpt 


FLOWER  MART,  Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


.  R.  CANT,  St.  John's  Str< 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

ROSES,  ROSES,    ROSES.— Standards,    3   to 
stems,  fine  heads,  and  consisting  of  all  the  most  popula 
75J.  perioo  :_Half  Standards,  2  to  3  feet  stems,  60s.  per  too. 

Northampton. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

rOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 

'       NEW    ROSES     of     the     present     year.     Fine     plants    ready. 


HUSSEV 


To  the  Trade.— Dwarf  Eoses. 


EA-SCENTED  ROSES,  in  pots.— The  largest  stock 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  the  Kingdom.  They  may  be  had  in 
nch  pots,  lor  forcing  and  greenhouse 


SON,  The  Nurs 


Show  Roses. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Show 
ROSES;     also     a     PRICED    LIST    of     choice    Variegated 
GERANIUMS,  post  free,  on  application  to 

ALFRED  FRYER,  The  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


Planting  Season-— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  So. 

W     KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
.  his    NEW    CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribi   '  


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette. 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 


O^ 


ICHARD  SMITH.  Nu 


/  iHEAP  VINES  (i-yr.  old  Canes  from  Eyes),  ROSES, 

yj  FERNS,  and  other  Plants. 

Priced  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN^The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

Vines— Vines. 

JOSEPH   MEREDITH   has  this  season  a  splendid 
stock  ol  all  the  best  and  newest  kinds  of  well-ripened  and  short- 
jointed  CANES.     Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free. 
The  ^'ineyard,  Gar,pton,  near  Liverpool. ^_ 


NECTARINES;  Standard  APPLES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS; 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS.     Prices  ui 
FREDERICK: ~    _    ..     .  -      ... 


Of  all  the  leading  kinds.     The  Trade  supplied. 

JOHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,      Royal     Vineya 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


Cerasus  Watererii,  New  Double  Japanese  Cherry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MR.  FORTUNE. 

OHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  just  now  sending 


JZ 


DISPOSE  OF, 


^Kin. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
WALNUTS,— Fine  Standard  and  dwarf-trained  APRICOTS, 
PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Perpetual 
ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,  FOfcEST 
TREES  of  sorts,  from  2  to  lo  feet  Prices  on  application  lo 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road, 


URPLUS            STOCK. 
Many  thousands  of  fine  COMMON  LAURELS,  3 to  4  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  7  feet,  straight. 
PRIVET,  upright  and  ovalifolium,  3  to  4  (eeL 
Pyramid  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES. 
Price  and  Trade  LIST  on  application, 
B,  MALLER,  The  Nurseries.  Lewisham,  KenL 


H 


Trade  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. 

rH.   LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,   Croydon,   S.l 
.  pleased  to  send  free  his  special  cheap  LIST  of  abov 
any  good  things. 


Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  So. 

WP.    LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR,    Nurserymen, 


To  Orchid  Growers.— Dendroblum  biglbbum. 

FAMES    BROOKE     AND     CO.     invite    adinirers   of 
Orchids  to  visit  their  Nurseries  at  Fairfield  to  see  this  rare  and 


iT/rAURICE  YOUNG'S  NEW  TRADE  LIST  of 
iV±  CONIFER.?!:,  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRON^  '"     " 


<'EW   AUCUBAS,  S;c 
■  Milford  Nurs 


15IO 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle  and   Agricultural   Gazette. 


[November  25,  1871. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

M.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 
le  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  years. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  general 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


w 


R 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &o. 

OBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and 
Lists  ol  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Bedding 
ecorative  Purposes,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets, 
now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


^'^^  "SUBURBAN"  COLLECTION 

°^*®0f  choice    FLOWER    ROOTS 
Decoration  of  the  Drawing-room  and  Garden 


rthe«* 


36  NARCISSUS-Poetic 


It  SPANISH  IRIS.i 


12  GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSI 
4  CROWN  IMPERIALS 
6  LEUCOJUM  >ESTIVUM 
!4  Extra  fine  mi.ved  ANEMONES 
12  CAMPERNEL  JONQUILS 
e  255.,  packing  and  carriage  free.     Half  the  a 

fEs'^CARTER  AND   CO.,  Seedsmen  to  H.M. 
i.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holbo 


New  Lilies. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  i 
can  now  supply  fine  healthy  Bulbs,  a-s 
native  habitats,  of  the  following  extremely  beau 
LILIUMS,  viz.  :— californicum,  Humboldtii,  d; 

the    rare    L.  columbianum,    L.  Buschianum,    L.    carniolicui 

LILIUM  AURATUM,  small  Bulbs  for  planting  for  stock, 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's    Road,  ( 
London,  S.W. 


;  that  he 

from  their 

n,''"srovi'tzt 
tail  bulbs  of 


LUlums. 

STEPHEN    BROWN   offers  the  following  rare  and 
beautiful  sorts:- 


Auratum  Beauty    ..        ..21    0  1  Leichtlinii     .. 

Bro^i'nii     ■""?        ::         "     1    6'TTntm''""l 
(cruentum),true,2..6^.to     s    0     VestaUs         .. 

.s».t 

Choice  selections,  from  75  superb  varieties,  SJ.,  gs.. 
An  extensive  collection  of'the'^Fnest  choice  selection 

s,  3J. 

Also  superb  new  varieties  of  1870.     See  CATALOGUE. 

The  BULB  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  Cultural,  and  Descriptive, 

Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


TEAN      VERSCHAFFELT'S    New    Descriptive 

O    CATALOGUE  for  1871-72,  containing  descriptions  of  a  great 
number  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  is  just  issued,  and  can  be  obtained 

l^SILBERRAD  'and   SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Towir  Street| 
London,  E.G.     All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to 
JEAN   VERSCHAFFELT,  I3(,   Faubourg  de  Eruxelles,  Ghent, 


Fruit  Trees.  Sac,  at  Co-operative  Prices. 
JTRONG  TREES  of  the  undermentioned,  supplied  m 

assorted  half-dozen  parcels,  ail  good  named   varieties,  at  the 


following  prices ; — 
APPLES-Standards,  6.. 

„         Dwarfs,  or  Bushes,  55. 
Pyr        '  ' 


PEARS-Trained, 


II         Dwarfs,'5J.  6d, 


PEARS— Standards,  7s.  M. 
„  Pyramidal,  8s. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Cut  Flowers,  equally  cheap.  Prices  forquantities, 

Choice  CUT°FI.OWERs'BOlP(?HTTn  any  quantity. 
J.  POUNCE,  "  The  Flower  Mart,"  Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  W.C.  ;  and  Hendon,  N.W. 


BOTANIC  GARDENS,  Regent's  Park.    Their  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE of  these  Plants  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application, 
by  letter,  addressed  to  Bagshot. 
—  -    '*■'      --■'■'      J -L--   — 1 prices,  &c.,  of  the 


CAMELLIAS    and    AZALEAS.— Good    plants,    with 
and  without  buds,  at  15s.,  185.,  and  305.  a  dorcn,  fine  vancties. 
Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E. 

Special  Cheap  List  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants. 

JH.  LEY,   Exotic   Nursery,  Croydon,  S.E.,  will  be 
•  pleased  to  send  above,  with  general  CATALOGUE,  free  on 


O^ 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Estat 

and  to  judge  of  our  mode  of  growing  for  themselves.  The  House  we 
have  recently  erected,  in  \vhich  the  plan  of  supplying  moisture  by 
continued  precipitation,  without  any  disadvantage  to  neatness_  in 
appearance,  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  excites 
universal  surprise  that  means  so  simple  should  have  been  so  lonff 

"jImE^S  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  16  an. 

Nurseries:  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 


Forest  Trees. 

WOOD  AND   INGRAM  offer  as  follows,   very  fine 
stuff:-  Pcnooo— 5.  A 

OAKS,  3-yr.  Seedlings 

EL*il,  English,  i-yr* 'Seedilngs  '.'.        '.',        '.'        '.'. 

„        2.yr.  Seedlings 

.,        Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet  

HORSE  CHESTN  UTS,  3-yr.  Seedlings      . .        . .        , 

OAK,  Evergreen,  i-yr.  Seedlings        

„  „  3-yr.  Scedhngs        ..        ..       ... 

Samples     sent     on     application. 


LILIUM  AURATUM.— Orders  now  booked  for  the  new  impon 
'Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plani 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


to  Offer. 

(HOICE   GOLD  and  SILVER  TRICOLORS, 

Kj     18  new  and  distinct  sorts,  including    PRINCE    of  WALES 
(Carter's)  and  LASS  O'  GOWRIE,  for  30s. 

IS  NEW  and  CHOICE  GOLD  and  BKONZE  for  151. 

13  NEW  DOUBLES  for  6j. 

12  NEW  ZONALS  of  1871  for  12J.      AH  package  free. 

A  List  of  Names  of  each  Collection  sent  on  application  to 

"WM.  POTTEN ,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Sissinghurst.  Staplehurst,Kent. 


Notice. 

HLANE  AND  SON'S  Descriptive 
.    of     ROSES,     FRUIT     "• 

DECIDUOUS     and     EVERGREEN 


The  I 


Jity.     An  inspection  of  t 


New  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  other  Roses. 

JOHN  W.'iTERER  and  SONS  are  offeriiig  strong 

MAfe'l'cHA\''°'NIELf'  CLIMEING™''DE%Nre°NMS?''B°^^^^ 
LYONNAISE,  Chamois,  Jeanne  d'Arc,   Le  Mont  Blanc,  ^ladame 
Ducher,  Madame  Levet,  Tour  Bertrand, 
Reve  d'Or,  Isabella  SprunL 


stuff.     Trade 


applic 


w^; 


rseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

New  EngUsh  Eose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,    Hailsham,    t 

■  of  this  ROSE,  will  send  it  out     "  ' 


ed  Three   Fir 

in  Gardmir, 

Colon 


Has  1 


class  Certificates.      See  Report  of  Floral  Com. 

hnmicle,  September  30,  i87r. 

1  Drawing,  post  free,  for  12  stamps. 


Transplanted  Scotch  Fir. 

J    ROY,  JUN.,    NURSERYMAN,  Aberdeen,  has  a  very 
•     extensive  stock  of  Transplanted  SCOTCH    FIR,  of  various 
growths  ;  as  the  whole  has  to  be  cleared  off  this  season  he  offers  as 
under  to  the  Trade  : — 
2-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  J.yr.  transplanted       ..        ..       5!.  pcrioo. 
3-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  2-yr.  transplanted       ..        . .  7s.  W.  per  rooo. 

Strong  and  fine  do.,  18  to  24  inches los.  per  tooo. 

2.yr,  Seedling  Native  SCOTCH  FIR        ..        ..        11.  per  1000. 
Of  RHODODENDRONS  he  has  a  very  extensive  stock    and  to 

ol^ONTICUMS  and  HYBRIDS  and'other^xceScnt  kinds,  from 
9  inches  to  2  feet  high,  at  85.  to  30a.  per  100. 
LIMES.— His  stock  of  these  is  upwards  of  100,000,  from  3  feet  to 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

^A/^ILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d. ;   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


STAND 

No.  66. 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW. 


James   Carter  &   Co.1 

INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

MAGNIFICENT    COLLECTIONS    OF    SPECIMEN    ROoTs" 

EVER     EXHIBITED,  including— 

CARTER'S  IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE, 
CARTER'S  IVIAIViMOTH   PRIZE  MANGEL, 
CARTER'S  WARDEN  ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL, 
CARTER'S  IMPERIAL  GREEN   KOHL  RABI, 
TURNIPS,  CABBAGE,  &c.. 

All  grown  by  MESSRS.  CARTER'S  own  Customers,  under  ordin.-iry  Field  Cultivalion. 
Orders  boohed  for  next  season's  supply,  at  very  low  prices,  during  the  Show. 


SEEDSMEN  to  the  QUEEN  and  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 
337  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GLADIOLI 


Kelway  &  Son 

ARE    THE    LARGEST    GROWERS    IN    GRE.VT    BRITAIN,    AND    H,-\VE    TAKEN 

ALL  THE  FIRST  (OPEN)  PRIZES  IN  LONDON  FOR  THE  PAST  SEVEN  YEARS. 

THEY  ARE  NOW  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE  ORDERS  IN  ANY  QUANTITIES. 

Bulbs  all  of  their  own  growing.       Catalogues  on  application. 

LANGPORT,     SOMERSET. 
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LUCOMBE,  PINCE  and  CO.  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  PODOCARPUS  CHINENSIS 
and  CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNEI.  wliich  they  can  offer  at  low 
nrices;  also  a  large  stock  of  CONltERS  and  choice  SHRUBS, 
f-RUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  VINES,  and  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS.  They  have  also  a  number  ol  splendid  specimen 
plants  suitable  for  producing  an  immediate  effect  m  landscape  garden- 


JURPLUS   STOCK   of  the  following 

'    cheap :— PRINCE    ALBERT,    LINN/EUS,  and  ^ 

iUBARB;     FASTOLF    RASPBERRIES :    4-y.  .oj?. 


SALIX  EABVLONICA 
Prices,  &c.,  on  application. 

isAac  DAVIES, 


AUCUBA    LIMBATA, 


II,  the  hardy  Weeping  Willow 


X}     Transplanted  ENGLISH  OAK,  extra  strong,  from  3  to  . 

Transplanted  BEECH,  a  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 

FIRS-LARCH,  i  to  i;^  foot,  2  to  2',i,  and  3  to  4  f 
„        SCOTCH,  I  to  1!^  foot,  and  2  10  3  feet. 

SPRUCE,  very  fine,  iK  to  3  and  2  to  3  feet 
WHITETHORN  or  nUICIt,  extra  strong. 
„  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  extra  strong. 

The  above  in  large  or  small  quantities.     Samples  and  priC' 

FREDERICK  PERKINS,  Bedford  Road  Nurseries, 


rpO   WILLOW  GROWERS.— The   Planting   Season 

X    having  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  Nursery- 
man, Basford,  Notts,  is  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for 
WILLOW    PLANTS    and    CUTTINGS    for   Timber   Trees   and 
WILl8\"  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 

WILLOW  CUTTINGS  for  Basket  Makers'  purposi 
BITTER  WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS 

WILLOW  STOCKS  for  Budding  and  Graftir 
Descriptive  CATALOGU 
"THE  SALIX,  OR  WILLC 
ofSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  1 


Hedges 


To  Planters. 

SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  advises  Planters  to 
.  send  for  his  ORCHARDIST  and  its  COMPANION,  price  25., 

ening  folks  generally,  will  find  much  useful  information  in  J.  S.'s 
vERAL  NURSERY,  BULB,  and  SEED  CATALOGUES  ;  they 

i  for  gardens  and  gardeners,  gratis. 

ny  acres,  and  are  in  perfect  health  ; 
of  Pear  are  grown,  and  all  other 

iieFSR'EST"  TREES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

,  Birch,  Beech,  c; 

Hazel,  Oak,  Pop 


I'REES  e 


,  Firs   (Au 


'Tho: 


J  enumerated  it 


Planting  Season. 

To  PLANTERS    of    PUBLIC    PARKS,    CEMETERIES,    or 

PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

■TXriLLL4M_  SKIRVING    solicits^  inspection    of   his 

RNAM 

Among  the  Evergreens  are  iti.ir.  ., 

Variegated  and  Broad-leaved  t ".  1;  I  I  .  M  !  I  11  :  .! 
stock  of  all  other  HARDYEVF.k. ,11  i  -.  1  ,>..,,  1  1  \ 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  gin.  1  .,1;   .  :  n  1! 

of  which  are  of  large  size,  well  calculated  for  giving  iinmi 

Grounds  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  ;  for  such  an  e: 
well-grown  stock  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  has  seldom  if  ever 
offered  for  Sale,  either  fOT  extent  or  variety. 

es— Walton.on-the-HilI. 

-IS,  Queen  Square. 


Nursery  and  Seed  Stort 

SeedWareh. 

Liverpool,  September,  1871. 


Orchids. 

JAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nurseries,    Fairfield, 
near  Manchester.— Our  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS, 
especially  of  the  best  winter  flowering  kinds,  having  been  extensive, 

them  on  terms  unusually  advantageous.  Where  selections  to  a  fixed 
value,  say  i;io  to  ;r5o,  are  desired,  and  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves, 
the  purchaser  pays  less  than  the  catalogue  prices,  and  is  no  loser  in 
regard  to  merit  and  variety.    The  plants  we  have  sent  out  in  execution 

The  following  list,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  some  guide  to  intending 

Dendrobi'um  Falconeri,  21J.  to  63J.  each;  D.  Wardianum,  63^.  to 
105?.  :  D.  chrysotis,  2ts.  to  63s, ;  D.  McCarthia:,  42s.  to  845.  ;  D. 
hcterocarpum,  5s.  to  21s.  D.  moniliforme,  lor.  tid.  to  2t5. ;  D.  trans- 
parens,  55.  to  2IJ.  ;  D.  Devonianum,  js.  bd.  to  2IJ. ;  D.  nobile,  ss.  to 
105J. :  Odontoglossum  grande,  ys.  6a.  to  loj.  6rf. :  O.  Insleayi,  75.  od,  to 
los.  6d. ;  O.  citrosmum,  75.  6d.  to  101.  6d.  ;  O.  luteo.purpureum,  25J.  ; 
O.  gloriosum,  25J. ;  O.  Alexandra!  (Bluntii),  2is.  to  63s. ;  O.  Pescatorei, 
21s.  to  631.  ;  O.  Rossi  superbum,  21s.  to  3ts.  6d.  ;  O.  crocidypterum, 
42r.  :  O.  platvodon,  315.  6d.  ;  O.  ramulosum,  3ir.  6d. ;  O.  Bictonense, 
151. :  O.  Uroskinneri,  lof  6d.  to  155.  ;  Vanda  ccerulea,  los.  6d.  to  1051. ; 
Pleione  Wallichii,  3s.  6d.  each,  30J.  per  dozen ;  P.  lagenaria,  51. 
"  ripedium  hirsutissimum,  7s.  6d.  to  21s.  ;  Cattleya  Mosi 
;  C.  maximaj  3IS.  M.  i  C.  Trians,  151.  :  C.  W 
6^5. :    B.  spectabil; 


rf,  los  6d.  to  155. 

;hii.  1      '  ■         -1      - 

los.  6d. ;  Cypri 

yj.  6d.  to  21S. ;  C.  maxima,  3IS.  bd. 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  los.  M  to  6 
Calanthe  vestita,  3s.  6d.  to  21J. ;  C.  Veitch: 
cristatum,  los.  6d.  to  63!. ;   Oi      "' 


""to  l^'. '; 
Ccelogyne 


w 


men,   Gentlemen,   Nurs 


Plums;  Dwarf-ti„...^v.,.,.j.,^.,,  .^«.^, -, 

Gooseberries  ;  Black,  Red  anti  White  Currants  ;  Filberts, . 

EVERGREENS. 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet.  Spruce  Fir,  2  to  6  feet,  fine 

Portugal  Laui 


fVC". 


irgreen  Privet,  2  to  3  feet,  fine. 
Hornbeam,  3  to  4  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  3  to  4  feet. 
ORNAMENTAL   TREES. 


Spanish     ar 

Wych  Elm,' 
Double,  S 
Paul's  Ne 


Horse    Chestnut, 

o  8  feet. 

let.     White     and 


i-fee^ 


Lombardy, 
,  Acacia, Weep- 


Black  ItaliL ,,.,.., 

Turkey,  English  antl  Scarlet 
Transplanted  FOREST  TREES  for  Covert  and  Copse  Planting. 
Scotch    Fir, 
Ajdcr,  3  t5  s  f 


Ash,  2  to  3  feet 
Alder,  3 
Birch,  3 


Englis 


2!<to3 


lorse  Chestnut,  3  to  5  feet.  Sycamore,  3  to  4  leet. 

pruce  Fir,  2  to  3  feet.  Plum-leaf  Withy,  3  to  5  feet. 

10,000  clean-grown  CRAB  STOCKS. 

Strong  transplanted  QUICK,    2  to  2;^  feet. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  and  samples  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  li^nHle  from  Bromley  Station,  London,  BrighK 

ind  South  Coast  Railway ;    nii  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  Sou 

•lastern  Railway  :   and  4  miles  from  Guildford  Station,  London  a 

ioulh.Western  Railway.     Goods  delivered  free  to  the  above  station 


He 
( 


IRASSES,  arranged  in  Baskets,  Wreaths,  Bouquets,  Sc.  :  FKENCli 
MMORTELLE  WREATHS  and  CROSSES,  for  Funeral  Decoration. 


HOWCROFT  AND  WATKINS,  Seedsmen 
(Successors  to  Charlwood  &  CUMMINS)  keep  a  large  stock  of 
v.arious  articles  in  PLAIN,  ENAMELLED,  and  ETRUSCAN 
TERRA  COTTA,  consisting  of  Vases,  Garden  Seats,  Window-Boxes, 


Fern-Stands,  Flower-Pots,  &c. 


L  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London, 


ROBERT  CORNWELL  AND  CO.  offer  SILVER, 
SCOTCH,  and  AUSTRIAN  FIRS,  3  «<=  S  f=« !  ARBOR- 
VIT.E,  3  to  6  feet ;  AUCUBAS,  i|  to  4  feet ;  PRIVET,  3  to  4_feet ; 
Variegatid  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  4  feet ;  do.  Edging;  IRISH  vtWS, 
3  to  4  feet ;  LAURELS,  4  to  8  feet;  bushy  LATJgUSTINUS,  2  to  3 
feep,  some  extra  handsome  ones,  4  by  4  feet ;  Standard  ROSES,  strong 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  and  STRAWBERRIES  of  sorts  ; 
ASPARAGUS,  2,  3,  and  4  yr.-old;  RASPBERRIES,  Cromwell's 
Seedling.  I2j.  per  too :  do.  Prolific,  tor.  :  Carter's  Prolific,  tor.  ;  Red 
and  White  Antwerp,  tor  ;  Fastolf,  los. ;  Fillbaskct,  los.  ;  Ead's 
White,  los.;  Semper  Fidclis,  20s.  Bushy  LAURELS,  4  ft.,  i"  per  100. 
Note— Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


WHEELERS'    BROCKWORTH     PARK     PEAR. 

The    handsomest    and    most    valuable 
dessert  Pear  of  recent  years." 

WHEELER  AND   SON 

fine   young    PYRAMIDS  oi 


Royal  Horti 

without  doubt,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  choicest  and  best  dessert 
Pears.  It  may  fairiy  be  described  (when  grown  against  a  wall,  with 
a  good  aspect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  dessert 
Pears  ever  introduced.  It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  already  j-cceived  orders  for  it  from 
neariy  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  from  Germany  (for  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Berlin) ;  from  France ;  and  from 
the  United  States.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  received, 
the  cariicst  getting  the  best  plants. 


J.   C.  WHEELER 


White     Cross     Nurseries, 

Per  dozen.— r.  d 


Special  Offer. 

ALEXIS    DALLIERE,      Nurseryman,    Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs   to   offer    the    undermentioned   Plants,    at  the 
following  prices,  viz.  :—  A    r.  tr. 

AZALEA  IN  Die  A,  fine  plants       25  for  i    4    c 

ABIES 'k0RDMANNIANAV8-jT.Vvcry'nice  plants..   25  for  o  18    t 


ASPLENIUM  FAbI'aNUM  .'.'       ..        . 

„  NIDUS  AVIS        

ALSOPHILA  AUSTRALIS 

CVPERUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS,  Var.     ..        . 

DRAC^NA  AUSTRALIS,  iK  foot  high  . 

TERMINALIS  VERSICOLOR  . 

CONGESTA,  strong 

;;  COOPERII 

"  LINEATA,'2  feet  high         '.'. 

RUBRA,  i^  foot  high 

RUBRA, strong  

REGINA  

VEITCHII.3feethigh         ..        . 

PHILODENDRON  LINDENI 

PENCENECTITIATUBERCULATA  .. 


I    i    o 


PALMS. 

ARECA  VERSCHAFFELTII,  i«  foot  high     ..        .. 

RUBRA.  tX  foot  high       •- 

CHAM.BROPS  FORTUNEI,  3  to  4  leaves,  i  to  i« 

HUM?L!S,  4  leaves  !'. 
CHAM'«D0REA  GRACILIS,  very  fine  ornamental 

CORYPHA'AflSTRALIS,  i'to  i'A  foot  hiBh'(2  to'3 
LATANIA  BOr'bONICA,  i'to  tii  foot  high  (2  to  3 
PHCENIXDAcf'i'LIFERA,"i!^  foot  high 

TENUIS,  jji  loot  high  

THRINAX  ARGENTEA 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  2  to  5  leaves  

PANDANUS  UTILIS,!)^  foot  high        


M^ 


i  great  losses  of  these  plants. 

onstruction,  he  has  succeeded 
TGRANDIFLORA  in  the  most  per- 
dition, with  scarcely  a  dead  plant  among  them ;  indeed,  Mr. 
can  now  offer  this  magnificent  Orchid,  in  beautiful  plants, 
ingly,  by  the  dozen,  or  hundred  ;  but  intending  purchasers  are 

lying  it  is  the  finest  lot  of  PhalcenopHls  that  has  ever  been  imported 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 


To  tlie  Trade. 

JOHN  DOBSON  and  SONS  supply  their  celebrated 
strains  of  CALCEOLARIA,  CINERARIA,  CYCLAMEN, 
PRIMULA,  BALSAM,  &c,  to  upwards  of  rioo  of  the  leading 
Seedsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  and, 


excelled  by  none. 

allowance  given,  sent  free  on  application. 
OHN  DUESON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Nurserymen,  and 


LISTS,  with  liberal  allowanc 
JOHN  DUESON  and  SOI"- 
•forists,  Isleworth  and  Houn- 


B' 


RUBRA  and  ALBA,  ex.  ex. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCK,  fine,  6d.  and  11. 

DOBSON  AND  SONS,  SeedlMerchants,  Isleworth  and  Hounslow,' 


AGNIFICENT    PLANTS    of    PINUS 

AUSTRIACA,  4  times  tiansplanled,  4  to^  feet  (perfect  spcci 


M 

SCOTc'H"'F'lRsrextra"'fine,  3"  times  transplanted; 

plants,  i^A  to  2  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  f 
SILVER  FIRS,  very  fine  plants,  3  times  tiansplai 
COMMON  LAURELS,  if^  to  2 feet,  2  to  3 feet,  3 


near  Ucklield, 


2ji  feet,  2%  to  3  feet. 


Strong  bedded  MOSS  ROSES  for  open  ground  or  potting,  for  forcing. 
FIELD  BROTHERS.  Tarvin  Road  Nursery,  Boughton,  Chester. 


MIL   FORD  NURSERIES, 

near  Godalming. 

For  NEW   and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS    and 

CONIFER.-K,  see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,  "" "  " 


MAURICE   Y'OUNG'S    New 


c  CATALOGUE. 

For  RHODODENDRONS     and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  STANDARD   and   HALF-STANDARD    ROSES, 


YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE   NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  CHEAP   EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS  for 

COVER  PLANTING  or  SHRUBBERIES,  see  MAURICE 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PL.^NTS  suitable  for  WINTER    BEDDING,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST  TREES,   see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  EXTRA    TRANSPLANTED    or    QUARTERED 

FOREST    TREES  for   Planting  Belts  or  Shrubberies,    see 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 


Forv 


Milford  Nu 


applic 


r  Godalming. 


Late  Kose  Potato. 


highly  important  partic 


t  is  of  much  better  quality  for  table  1 


2  following 
ile  fleshed 


50  10300  bushels  per  t 
3d,  Its  keeping  qual 


;  Early  Rose  were  so  badly  sprouted  and 
ible  use,  this  Seedling  had  not  sprouted,  and 
as  when  first  dug.  They  remained  in  good 
itii  the  new  crop  of  Early  Rose  came  upon 


KINGSHOLM    COS    LETTUCE. 

rpHIS    MAGNIFICENT    LETTUCE  made  its 


_  __    _    mmer    heat    for   a    long  time   after  all    other 

varieties  (with  the  exception  of  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb)  had  run 
to  seed,  headed.in  without  tying,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  a  Cos  Lettuce  ever  seen.  At  length  it  ran  to  seed  ;  owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  season  it  had  started,  the  produce  was,  how- 
ever, small.  The  whole  stock  was  carefully  preserved  for  next 
season's  seeding.  The  crop  of  seed  was  again  very  limited,  but  the 
Lettuces  were  magnificent,  many  of  them  weighing  7  lb.  each.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  olTer  seed  at  ir.  per  packet,  feeling  confident  it  will 


BRACHYSEMA  LATIFOL 

ACACIA  CORDATA,  very  nice  tuft 

GRANDIS,2M  feet  high 


DAILLIERE,  Nursen-raan,  Ghent,  Belgiu 


ly  a  gentleman  connected  with  Covent  Garden  Market,  who  remarked 
t  was  the  finest  Lettuce  he  had  ever  seen,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
irought  to  the  London  Market  We  recommend  those  who  contem- 
ilatc  growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  this  variety  a  trial.  Get 
t  sown  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  eariy  in  the  season,  on  deeply  dug 
ind  well-manured  land,  and  we  have  but  little  fear  that  such  specimens 
A'iU  be  produced  as  will  defy  competition. 

Packets,  is. ;  small  packets,  id.  each,  post  frc«. 
Trade  price  on  application. 
J.   C.  WHEELER 
Seed  Growers, 


and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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32,  Maida    Vale,   Edgware  Road, 

St.  JoJm's  J  Food,  London,  JV. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY    COMPANY 

IS    ONK    OF 

THE     OLDEST     EXTANT; 

ITS    PRODUCTIONS    ARE 

WAEEANTED    GENUINE; 

THE    STOCK    AND    ITS    RESOURCES,    WHICH    CANNOT    BE    SURPASSED,    ARE 

INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND    THEIR 

MOTTO      IS      LIBERALITY. 

Please  write  for  copy  of  their  newly  compiled  CATALOGUES,  all  of  which 


host  of  information. 


Address,  MR.  J.  BESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NURSERY,     32,   MAIDA    VALE,     LONDON,    W. 


TO    THE    TRADE. 

DARLINGTONIA    CALIFORNICA. 

THE  CALIFORNIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

Mr.  R.  Neumann, 

Begs  to  offer  fresh  imported  Seeds  of  this  rare 
Seeds,  delivered  Post  Free  to  London  for  cash  from 
the  stock  is  small. 

R.  N.'s  CONIFER.^  SEED  LIST  will  be  ready  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  any  addr 


ROBERT  NEUMANN,  IMPORTER  and  EXPORTER  of  SEEDS, 
THE  NURSERIES,  ERFURT,  GERMANY. 


Richard    Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT, 
WOECESTEE. 


ROSES -Standard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST.  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORN.'VMENTAL      ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


George  Jackman   &   Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING   an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 

.      7}'t'^^'^^,^'^l'^^'^^  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery.  ^i<^LK, 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 


Maiden,  Culback,  and  Trainc 
bracing  all  the  finest  ai 
,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarin 


American  Plants, 


Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferee 

rk-.,„...^  w.,i„...=   f  ■„/-,..     ^  .     ^         .       .  (^°''  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  mo! 

.  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs.  Cobnuts,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 


Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

Strawberries,  Medlai 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  '  „    ,  ,    Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

°'  'i^z^zri'S^'s"  "k  ^Tr=.'i "°."'  "^^^^  ""■  ''"  b^''.™-!?ra\r  2."'sS-^rl;etC"ut.Ei;e'd;^sf  '^. 

pelual,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c.  I         variegated,  &c  >        v     v 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

""'plllT™  F.''.,?i''""'w'-,r^T.''"-''''"'4?''„.f"    covering   Verandahs,  I  (Suitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c,)-eontaining  a  choice  collec 
riuars,  resioons,  wans,  lorticos,  irelligworlc,  &c.  1         tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 

N.B.— G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 

have,  after  due  consideration,   decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue) 

g  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  d°erive 


This  old-established  Fii  _       „  ... 

the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


^^SUTTONS''®' 

FRESH  IMPORTED 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 

CARRIAGE     FREE. 


Suttons'  Superb  Hyacinths. 


BUTTONS'  MIXED  HYACINTHS 

For  Beds  or  Open  Borders. 

2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  doz.,  18s.  to  30s.  per  loo. 

For  further   particulars,    see   SUTTONS'  AUTUMN 

CATALOGUE  for  1871,  price  is.,  gratis  to  customers. 


THE   FORWARDEST  PEA   KNOWN   IS 

"/a 


BUTTONS'    RINGLEADER, 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

November  is  an  excellent  niontli  for  sow  ing. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECI.\L  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING. 
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New  Masdevaillias. 

;  that  he  can 

.,   described    in 
i  ^Gardmtrs'  Chronicle  {p.  1482),  at  five  guineas  each :  and 
having  a  iaree  slock  of  the  NEW  MASDEVALLIA  HARRYANA, 
figured  in  the  November  Number  of  the  "  Floial  Magazine,"  can 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 


Lycopodlum  dentioulatum. 

WANTED,  100  dozen  strong  plants,  in  48-sized  pots 
also  large  PALMS,  such  as  Scaforthia  elegans,  from  8  to  2 

feet  high;  also  handsome  TREE  FERNS        •■-  •■  '" —  ■  -'• 

strong  GP 
Send  full  f 

JOHN     WILLS,    Royal    Exotic 
Brompton.  London,  S.W. 


GREEN  HOlisE    CREEPERS,    established   in    large   pots 


Lord  Mayor's  Banquet. 

THE  FLORAL  ORNAMENT.-\TION  was  bv 
Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Old  Erompton.  whose  tastewas  gene 
"All'k"?s°5?FLo'RAL'DECOlSTION's,Sv£DDTNGr6PERAi 
and  other  BOUQUETS, 

JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Floral  DepOt,  Sussex 
Place.  Old  Brompton,  London,  S.W.  


Cluysantheinnms. 

ADAM   FORSYTH   begs  to   offer  several  thousand, 
large  flowering  and  PO.MPONS,   '       "  "  -  "  -^^"-  ° 


r  Conservatory  or  c 


DECE.MBER.  when 


decoration ;  6r.  and 

:  in  England,  will  be 
NOVEMBER    and 


H 


Chrysanthemums,  both  New  and  Old. 

CANNELL    bess    to    inform    his    friends    and 

Customers    that    he    has    now    the    finest    lot    of   STOCK 

'n5alfI°Eep"on"h'and"'  E°veri-  kind  is^plamed"  out  and  bloomed  every 
cason,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  whole  collection  jjcrfectlv  true.     They 

'or  price   of   Plants,    Rooted   Cuttings,   and   Cuttings,   sec   H.    C.'s 
'LORAL    GUIDE,    which   also   contains   a   great   deal   of  valuable 

Ncw^FiOTi'sTFIowrr  an"  plori™ Vlow"?-'seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  beine  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  copies  may  be  hadon  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  ;— 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  1       Professor      REICHENBACH,      of 

W.  Wilson  Saunders.  F.R  S.  Hamburgh 

Kcv.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

M.  Decaisne  E.  J.  Lowe.  F.R.S. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Iames  McNad,  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin  I      Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 

Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41.  Wellington    Street, 


N 


Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. 
DTICH.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 

AGRICULTURAL    G-\ZETTE     for     DECEMBER    2    wi 
.main  a  FULL  REPORT  of  the  SHOW. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs-  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son's  Bool 


edartciicrs'CtjiOTcIc 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,' 1871 


GENERALISATIONS  and  general 
are  so  e.xtremely  convenient,  that 
all  glad  to  make  use  of  them  when  occasion 
demands  ;  those  of  us  who  are  oppressed 
facts  more  especially.  But  just  as  he  who  deals 
too  exclusively  with  facts  fails  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  wood  by  reason  of  the  trees,  so  he  who 
from  a  vantage  ground  surveys  the  wood  is  very 
apt  to  disregard  the  individual  trees  composing 
It.  Is  it  not  so  with  Gardens  and  Gardening  " 
Do  we  not  every  day  make  use  of  these  words,  and 
only  now  and  then  give  a  thought  to  the  mult" 
plicity  of  things  those  words  imply?  -It  is  only 
occasionally,  so  to  speak,  that  the  vast  differences 
between  gardens  and  gardens  strike  us.  And  yet 
how  different  one  from  the  other  are  those,  even, 
which  we  speak  of  as  complete  establishments. 
Every  place  has  some  special  feature  of  its  own. 
Here  is  a  garden  with  its  formal  terrace  walk, 
its  severe  geometric  beds,  all  a-blaze  with  boldly 
contrasted  colours  ;  its  clipped  shrubs,  its  vases, 
and  its  statuary.  All  here  is  formal,  but  all  is 
balanced  and  accurate  to  a  hair's-breadth.  It  is 
architecture  supplemented  by  flowers.  Look  from 
the  walk  or  descend  the  steps,  and  see  stretching 
away  in  simple  lines  a  vast  sward  of  greenest 
turf.  This  serves  as  a  setting  for  beds  which  in 
spring  are  filled  with  flowers  of  the  softest  shades 
of  colour,  merging  one  into  the  other,  as  the 
tints  on  a  peacock's  feather  do — pleasing  from 
any  aspect,  beautiful  in  any  light.  In  the  dis- 
tance, it  may  be,  is  a  winding  stream  or  a  lake, 
and  beyond  are  the  blue  hills,  with  dense  masses 
of  forest  growth  at  the  base,  varying  in  tint  with 
every  change  of  season,  ay,  with  every 
cloud. 

It  may  be  that  we  find  ourselves  in  some 
sheltered  spots  amid  these  woods,  and  there, 
protected  by  undulating  mounds  and  spreading 
trees,  we  find  standing  out  in  relief  the  bold 
foliage  of  the  Palms,  the  Yuccas,  the  Drac;enas, 
the  Cannas,  or  the  more  graceful  fronds  of  the 
Tree  Ferns.  Here  we  taste  something  of  the 
delights  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  roam 
amid  tropical  vegetation.    There  is  the  additional 


advantage  of  freedom  from  such  disagreeables 
as  jungle  fevers,  inundating  rains,  savage  beasts, 
and  exasperating  insects. 

Again  we  enter  a  spacious  domain  through  an 
avenue  o(  giant  Limes,  allowing  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  an  undulating  park,  and  giving 
access  to  a  pleasure  ground  whose  every  path  is 
a  line  of  grace,  every  mound  a  wave  of  beauty. 
Here  are  noble  vistas  between  the  trees,  termi- 
nating in  some  striking  architectural  feature 
or  enticing  the  eye  to  rest  on  some  beautiful 
prospect.  Here  are  mounds  skilfully  disposed  to 
carry  the  view  on  from  point  to  point  till  the 
sense  of  limitation  is  lost.  Specimen  trees  of 
beautiful  proportions  dotted  here  and  there  to 
break  up  the  scene  and  give  it  life,  or  disposed 
n  groups  to  afford  imposing  masses  of  foliage, 
supply  tone  and  colour  to  the  picture,  and,  per- 
chance, give  shelter  to  the  garden  or  conceal 
less  attractive  features.  A  few  steps  may  bring 
us  to  a  rustic  arch,  and  passing  through  it  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  wilderness  of  weird, 
rugged,  gnarled  stumps,  -which  look  as  if  some 
Caliban  or  Cyclops  had  got  them  together 
and  thrown  them  down  haphazard,  and  Time 
had  draped  them  with  Ferns,  and  Moss,  and  Ivy, 
and  wild  flowers.  Every  chink,  every  cranny,  is 
full  of  verdure  and  graceful  forms.  Below,  with 
many  a  flashing  ripple,  is  a  brook,  and  in  and 
about  it  grow  Osmunda,  and  Marsh  Fern,  and 
yellow  Flags,  Forget-me-Nots,  and  Water  Lilies  ; 
while  above  are  graceful  Birch  trees,  and  Wil- 
lows, and  silvery  Poplars,  intermixed  here  and 
there  wiih  the  darker  hue  and  sterner  form  of 
some  Conifer.  Or  we  may  be  in  a  grotesque  gar- 
den, where  grinning  satyrs,  yawning  dragons, 
mocking  monkeys,  or  their  counterfeits  in 
quaintly  -  shaped  roots  or  rocks,  amuse  or 
astonish  us.  Here  we  are  very  likely  to  find 
a  rockery  glowing  with  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  "  alpines  "—the  flowers  are  individually 
small,  perhaps,  but  they  are  pure  and  brilliant 
as  a  summer's  sky.  They  grow  in  hummocks, 
and  they  often  have  quaint,  stiff,  formal  leav 
assorting  well  with  their  surroundings. 

Again,  another  type  of  garden  is  before  us.  It 
is  in  fragments  like  a  puzzle,  but  each  fragmen 
has  a  definite  purpose,  and  is  devised  for  thi 
fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  This  plant,  or  this 
group  of  plants  requires  shelter,  that  demand; 
full  exposure  ;  a  light  dry  soil  pleases  this  one 
a  rich  deep  loam  is  essential  to  that  ;  a  dry  well 
drained  subsoil  is  necessary  for  the  one,  a  stiff 
retentive  one  is  the  chosen  home  of  the  other 
And  so  with  the  houses  :  in  this  type  of  garden 
they  are  small,  they  are  numerous  in  all  aspects, 
they  are  of  all  shapes,  all  heights.  The  tempe- 
rature and  humidity  maintained  in  them  vary 
proportionately.  Each  plant,  be  it  Orchid  or 
Fern,  Agave  or  bulb.  Palm  or  succulent,  is  care- 
fully studied  and  noted  to  ascertain  what  are  its 
requirements,  and  how  they  can  be  best  fulfilled. 
And  then  there  are  the  gardens  of  the  florist 
proper  ;  he  careth  not  for  effect,  for  diversity,  for 
harmony, — his  purpose  is  a  single  one,  and  he 
pursues  it  singly.  Absolute  perfection  in  one 
thing,  as  judged  by  his  standard,  is  what  he  aims 
Does  a  truss  of  Roses  heedlessly  appear  on 
his  budded  Briers  ?  All  save  one  are  sacrificed 
th  as  little  or  less  compunction  than  is  felt  in 
the  consignment  of  a  litter  of  kittens  to  the 
nearest  horse-pond.  His  Dahlias  are  carefully 
staked  and  shaded,  flower-pots  culminate  on  the 
top  of  the  sticks,  or  perchance  even  a  lobster 
claw  forms  the  finial  to  the  friendly  staff,  and 
serves  to  entrap  the  unwary  earwig. 

And  then  there  is  that  which  is  assuredly  not 
the  least  grateful  of  all  gardens,  the  "  nice  little 
place,''  such  as  Mr.  Garland  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, with  some  aid  from  KlT,  managed  for 
themselves, — full  of  Roses,  and  Lilies,  and  Lark- 
spurs, and  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Sweet 
Peas,  and  we  know  not  what  besides  ;  and  a 
little  greenhouse  stocked  with  gay  plants,  and 
with  room  below  the  stage  for  wintering  the 
bedding  plants — 

"  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too." 

Here  also  is  a  tiny  frame,  to  which  the  visitor 
is  taken  with  pride  to  inspect  the  Auriculas  and 
so  forth. 

And  besides  these  there  are  the  kitchen 
gardens,  and  the  orchards,  and  the  cottagers' 
gardens,  and  the  ferneries,  and  the  conservatories, 
the  Pine-pits,  the  vineries,  the  orchard-houses 
and  Mushroom-sheds~all  possessing  some 
features  in  common,  but  all  bearing  th 
tinctive  impress  of  those  who  own  or  of  those  who 
manage  them — a  mark  as  distinctly  charact 


of  the  individual  and  his  tastes  and  proclivities 
any  that  could  be  found.     And  so  we  might 
pursue  the  subject  till  we  wearied  the  reader,  yet 
always  find  each  garden  different  from  its  neigh- 
bour.    In  spite  of  this  never-ending  diversity,  we 
believe  that  there  are  but  two  great   classes  of 
deners.      The   gardens    under    their    charge 
special  characteristics,  according  as  the 
owner  loves  his  garden  for  the  garden's  sake,  or 
cherishes  it  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  that  are  in 
There   is  no  sharply  defined  limit  between 
:wo  classes,  the  one  merges  into  the  other, 
each  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other, 
the  sympathies  of  either  are  reciprocal. 

And  what  a  world  of  innocent  pleasure  all  this 
opens  up,  what  an  amount  of  knowledge,  lore- 
thought,  skill,  must  be  brought  to  bear  by  him 
who  would  be  a  gardener,  even  though  his  object 
be  merely  one  of  selfish  gratification  or  relaxa- 
tion. Happy  ought  he  to  be  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
a  garden.  

We  last  week  devoted  a  few  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  the  next  great  country  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which, 
as  we  then  stated,  is  to  be  held  in  1S72  at 
Birmingham.  As  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
month  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  that 
town  for  the  appointment  of  the  local  committee 
— which,  as  we  stated  last  week,  promises  to  be 
a  most  influential  and  representative  one — we 
revert  to  the  subject  of  the  social  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  Society's  visit,  because 
we  feel  that  the  influence  which  these  mov- 
able meetings  are  calculated  and  ought  to  exert 
is  not  as  yet,  by  any  means,  fully  appreciated. 
Their  avowed  object  is  the  advancement  of  horti- 
culture ;  and  in  no  respect  can  it  be  more  bene- 
ficially furthered  than  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  they  afford  for  social  inter- 
course between  those  resident  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuit  of 
horticulture  ;  and  for  the  expression  of  opinions 
and  the  interchange  of  thought  on  the  many 
debated  points  in  which  all  are  more  or  less 
interested.  Hitherto,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
this  aspect  of  these  important  meetings  has 
failed  in  producing  the  results  which  some  of  the 
more  sanguine  amongst  us  not  unreasonably 
anticipated.  Let  us  hope  that  at  Birmingham — 
a  town  not  unfamed  for  its  practical  solution  of 
social  problems — the  Gordian  knot  may  be 
severed  ;  and  that  the  intellectual  and  social 
aspects  of  the  question,  as  separated  from  the 
mere  exhibitional  and  spectacular  points  of  view, 
may  meet  with  thoughtful  and  satisfactory  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  forthcoming  public  meeting  we  would 

ggest  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee, 
whose  special  province  it  shall  be  to  make  suit- 
able arrangements  for  the  social  meetings  of 
those  who  will  be  brought  together  in  the  mid- 
land metropolis  in  June  next  ;  and  whose  duty, 
inter  alia,  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  duly  weigh 
the  many  suggestions  Avhich  those  who  are 
interested  will  be  certain  to  make  on  the  subject 
in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  or 
in  those  of  other  gardening  journals. 

There  are  really  so  many  important  topics 
which  from  year  to  year  arise— our  weekly 
Correspondence  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the 
fact— about  which  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  which  our  practical  gardeners  are  particu- 
larly qualified  to  discuss  and  elucidate,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  will  be  to  select  such  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  may  most  claim  consideration  on  the 
grounds  of  general  importance  and  interest, 
while  on  the  other  avoiding  anything  approach- 
ing to  too  great  a  onesidedness.  At  the  same 
time  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse, 
and  for  the  ventilation  of  individual  views  are 
so  few,  that  it  is  clearly  false  policy,  and  a 
very  wasteful  one  too,  to  neglect  or  misuse 
those  which  do  occur.  We  must  confess  to 
having  great  expectations  as  to  the  result 
of  the  Birmingham  meeting  next  year  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  miscarriage  for  want  of  due 
pre-consideration,  we  invite  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  who  have 
good  suggestions  to  make,  to  communicate  them 
through  our  columns  without  delay.  Experience 
of  what  the  deficiencies  of  former  meetings 
have  been  will  give  practical  value  to  such  sug- 
gestions as  are  based  on  them.  It  will  be  well  if 
those  most  concerned  will  at  once  address  them- 
selves to  the  expression  of  what  it  is  they  would 
have  the  Birmingham  committee  do,  in  order  to 
add  to  and  enhance  the  interest  of  these  annual 
gatherings,  by  rendering  them  more  popular, 
more  generally  beneficial,  and  a  greater  means 
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than  they  have  been  hitherto  of  social  inter- 
course between  those  who,  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, have  but  few  chances  of  meeting 
together.  

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  42d  Annual 

Report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  that  the  condition  of  the  Society  in  question 
is  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  the  Council  being 
enabled,  after  discharging  all  liabilities,  to  invest  a 
further  sum  of  ;i  1000  in  Government  stock,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  bank  to  current  account  of  ;i6S  $s.  6il 
In  revising  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  1S72  the 
Council  has  also  made  considerable  additions  both  to 
their  number  and  value  ;  and  has  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  private  winter  exhibition  of  fruits,  provision 
being  made  instead  for  a  great  public  fruit  show,  to  be 
held  in  October,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  both 
publicly  interesting,  and  of  much  practical  value. 

It  has  been  definitely  resolved  that  an  Inter- 
national Fruit  and  Flower  Show  shall  take 
place  in  Glasgow  in  the  2d  week  of  September,  1872. 
At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  nominated  to  organise  and 
carry  out  the  undertaking,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst., 
held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  the  Lord 
Provost  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of/'iooo  should  be  collected, 
and  that  a  prize  schedule  sliould  be  issued  forthwith, 
in  which  prizes  to  about  that  amount  should  be  offered. 
The  following  gentleman  were  named  to  draw  up 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  get  up  the  schedule  : — 
Messrs.  James  Anderson,  Meadow  Bank  ;  Lant,  Ard- 
gowan  ;  Methven,  Blythswood  ;  Graham,  Garscube  ; 
Austin,  of  Austin  &  McAsIan  ;  Smith,  of  Smith  & 
Symons,  and  Thyne  'McCallum,  of  J  &  R.  Thyne, 
Glasgow.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  out 
the  most  suitable  place  for  holding  a  show  of  the  cha- 
racter decided  upon.  The  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the 
Burnbank  Drill  Hall  were  specially  named  as  suitable 
places.  Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Garscube,  and 
J.  C.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  of  Eastwood  Park,  urged 
the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  work  in  hand, 
which  they  and  others  heartily  supported,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  number  of  days  during  which  the 
show  should  continue  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, which  was  to  report  to  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  that  day  fortnight.  The  secretary  .and  treasurer  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society— Mr.  Frank  Gibb  Dougall  and  Mr.  HoG- 
gan — officiate  in  their  respective  capacities. 

The  14th  annual  issue  of  the  Garden  Oracle 

is  announced  for  publication  next  month.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  still  fills  the  post  of  editor,  and  promises 
some  important  novelties. 

The   Botanical    Society   of  Edinburgh 

numbers  upwards  of  600  members — honorary,  foreign, 
corresponding,  extraordinary,  associate,  resident,  anc 
non-resident— of  nearly  every  civilised  nationality,  and 
scattered  over  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  ' 
it  may  perhaps  be  held  as  a  curious  proof  of  the 
healthy  character  of  the  naturalist's  pursuits,  that 
the  recent  anniversary  meeting  the  President 
announced  that  he  had  not  a  single  death  to  record 
among  all  these  members  for  the  last  12  months. 

In  a  letter  refemng    to   that   of  our  corre 

spondent,  "M.  C,"  on  the  Price  of  Vegetables,  h 
our  last  issue,  and  comparing  the  prices  quoted  in  oui 
Covent  Garden  Market  report  with  those  received  by 
the  producer,  "A  Market  Gardener,"  hailing  from 
Kent,  states  that  he  calculates  the  latter  tolerably 
accurately  by  taking  the  lowest  quotation  in  our  list 
of  prices  and  dividing  it  by  two,  "which  almost 
invariably  gives  the  salesman's  return  to  the  grower  "  1 

The  Maximum  Temperatures   of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  November  18  ranged  from 
55°.  8  at  Portsmouth  to  48"  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with 
a  mean  for  the  English  stations  of  5r.4,  and  for  the 
Scottish  of  5i°.S.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  of 
the  Air  ranged  from  30°.2  at  Liverpool  to  22°  at  Hull 
and  Edinburgh.  The  present  cold  weather  set  in  on 
the  2d  of  the  present  month,  but  the  minimum  tempe- 
ratures did  not  go  below  30°  fill  the  nth,  when 
26°.4  was  recorded.  Since  that  day  the  minimum 
values  have  been  as  follows  : — 1 2th,  25°.  8  ;  13th, 
25°-9;  •4th,  26°;  15th,  40°;  i6th,  32°.l;  17th,  31°; 
1 8th,  25°.  The  Mean  Tejiperatures  ranged  from 
3q°.8  at  Liverpool  to  35°.2  at  Hull,  with  a  mean  for 
the  several  English  stations  0136°.  9,  and  for  the  Scottish 
of  37°,  thus  showing  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  for 
the  northern  country.  Rain  fell  at  all  stations  with 
the  exception  of  Edinburgh,  the  maximum  falls  being 
1.67  inch  at  Greenock,  I.i8  inch  at  Liverpool,  and 
1. 10  inch  at  Norwich.  The  mean  fall  for  the  English 
stations  was  0.54  inch,  and  for  the  Scottish  0.44  inch. 
(See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1523.) 

At  the  Westminster  County  Court  on  Monday 

last  a  case,  important  to  Growers  and  Covent  Gar- 
den Salesmen  — Shrubsole  z'.  Skinner  — was 
heard,  in  which  Mr.  CoTTMAN,  solicitor,  appeared  for 
the  defendants,  the  well-known  commission  salesmen 
of  Covent  Garden.     The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  fol- 


lows : — The  plaintiff,  a  grower  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
transmitted  his  goods  to  the  defendants  in  baskets,  13 
of  which  were  never  returned,  and  for  the  value  of 
which  the  present  action  was  brought.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Skinner,  of  the  firm  of  Skinner  &  Sons,  commission 
salesmen  of  Covent  Garden,  stated  that  they  were  the 
defendants  in  this  action  ;  that  it  was  the  universal 
custom  of  the  trade  to  supply  goods  to  their  customers 
in  baskets  without  charge  ;  that  their  expenses  for 
baskets  were  nearly  ^1000  a-year  ;  that  their  losses 
were  estimated  at  nearly  ;£'5oo  per  annum  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  for  growers  to  charge  for  baskets 
not  returned,  as  they  were  frequently  lost  and  mixed 
with  others,  as  in  the  present  instance.  Three  of  the 
baskets  sued  for  had  been  returned  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  The  defendants'  manager, 
his  porter,  and  a  salesman  were  called  to  support 
the  defendants'  case,  whose  evidence  was  lengthy,  but 
which  proved  that  the  custom  of  the  market  was,  that 
baskets  were  trusted  to  the  buyers  without  money 
being  left  upon  them.  After  Mr.  CoTTMAN  had 
cross-examined  the  plaintiff  at  considerable  length,  the 
judge  {F.  Bayley,  Esq.),  considered  the  defendants 
clearly  entitled  to  a  verdict,  as  the  baskets  appeared  to 
him  to  be  nothing  more  in  relative  value  than  the  paper 
bags  or  fancy  boxes  used  by  confectioners,  haberdashers, 
or  others  to  send  their  goods  home  in.  His  Honor  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  and  on  the  application 
of  Mr.  CoTTMAN  allowed  the  full  costs  of  defendants' 
solicitor  and  of  five 
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The   will  of  Lady  Paxton   directs  that  the 

sheet  of  blotting-paper  on  which  the  First  Sketch 
of  the  Exhibition  Building  in  Hyde  Park  was  made 
shall  be  held  as  one  of  the  heirlooms,  and  go  with  thi 
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.  JAMES  BA  TEMAN,  F.R.S. 
Mr.  Bateman  has  now  for  many  years  been  known 
as  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  horticulturist — not  so 
exclusively  devoted  to  Orchids  as  might  be  supposed 
from  some  of  his  utterances,  though  truly  they  have 
been  to  him,  so  far  as  plants  are  concerned,  the  master 
passion  of  his  life.  They  were  not,  however,  his  first 
love,  for  while  still  a  very  young  man  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits,  and  amongst 
other  things  succeeded  in  fruiting,  at  Knypersley,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  the  Carambola,  Averrhoa  Caram- 
bola,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  appeared  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Now  and  then  there 
have  been  symptoms  of  a  return  to  his  first  love,  as  hap- 
pened a  year  or  two  since,  w-hen  the  Wampee,  Cookia 
punctata,  was  exliibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  indeed,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  tropical  fruit  of  any  kind  is  shown  but  that  Mr. 
Bateman  is  stimulated  by  his  old  zeal  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  he  possesses  as  to  its  history 
and  cultivation.  The  allusion  to  this  circumstance  at 
once  leads  us  to  make  mention  of  those  pleasant  lec- 
tures— lecturets  as  Prof.  Henslow  would  have  called 
them — which  Mr.  Bateman  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  time  to 
time  for  some  years  past,  and  in  which  he  contrives  to 
convey  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion in  a  pleasant  gossiping  style. 

Now  and  then  autobiographical  details  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  most  natural  way  with  the  remarks  on 
plants  and  how  to  grow  them.  Thus  many  who  read 
these  lines  must  have  heard  how  the  exhibition  of  a 
coloured  plate  of  Renanthera  coccinea  to  Mr.  Bateman 
awoke  the  latent  passion  for  Orchids,  and  how  the  first 
Orchid  was  purchased  —  a  plant  of  Renanthera — of 
Fairbaim,  a  nurseryman  at  Oxford,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  and  how, 
still  doting  over  the  glories  of  the  Renanthera,  Mr. 
Bateman,  then  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  College— no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Daubeny, 
who  subsequently  became  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University.  The  wrath  of  the  Vice-President  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  rules  which  those  in 
statu  pupillari  are  bound  to  obey  had  been  infringed  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  as  the  charms  of  Renanthera  proved  a 
stronger  attraction  even  than  the  architectural  beauty 
of  Magdalen,  and  detained  the  undergraduate  beyond 
the  prescribed  period.  The  punishment  awarded  for 
this  misdemeanor  was  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  compulsory  eulogium  in  the  choicest  Greek 
iambics  of  the  syren  Renanthera,  but  took  the  shape  of 
mand  to  write  out  half  the  Psalms,  wherein,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  no  special  allusion  is  made  to  any 
of  the  Orchid  family. 

Botany  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  that  time  in  the 
University.  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  afterwards  did  so  much 
'  that  and  other  sciences,  had  not  then  acquired  the 
position  and  influence  which  subsequently  he  exercised 
with  so  much  power  and  discretion  to  advance  the 
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cause  of  natural  science.  But  although  Mr.  Bateman's 
botanical  proclivities  met  with  little  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  his  alma  mater,  they  were  more  favourably 
regarded  by  others.  Encouraged  by  his  fathei's  sup- 
port and  assistance,  Mr.  Bateman  despatched  a  botani- 
cal collector,  the  late  Mr.  CoUey,  to  Demerara  and 
Berbice.  An  account  of  this  expedition  —  one  of 
the  first  of  Mr.  Bateman's  contributions  to  horticul- 
tural literature— was  published  in  "Loudon's  Gar- 
deners' Magazine."  The  results,  however,  of  this 
journey  were  not  remarkable,  the  Orchids  obtained 
were  few  in  number,  and  of  no  special  beauty 
or  interest.  The  novelties  obtained  were  not 
numerous  ;  to  one  of  them,  one  of  the  ugliest  as  it 
happens.     Dr.     Lmdley    affi.xed  the  names   o 

mannia   CoUeyi,  thus  associating  ''■- 

ployer  and  collector.     A  short 


Bateman  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr 
Skinner,  then  resident  in  Guatemala,  and  th 


of   em- 
afterwards   Mr. 
G.  U 
the  friend- 
ship then  inaugurated  proved  of  the  greatest 
the  two  persons  most  concerned,  and  promoted 
ordinary  degree  the  know- 
ledge   of    Orchids,     and 
their  diffusion  among  the 
cultivators     of     Europe. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of 
Mr.    Skinner,    numerous 
Orchids    were     collected 
and    introduced     to    our 
stoves,  and  abundant  ma- 
terial placed  at  Mr.  Bate- 
man's disposal  for  use  in 
his  work  on  the  "Orchid-  / 

aceje  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,"  atlas  folio, 
1837 — 41.  This  work, 
in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  plates 
ever  published,  demands 
a  few  words  of  notice  at 
our  hands,  inasmuch  as 
from  its  costliness  and 
size,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  impressions  struck 
off,  it  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  majority  of 
horticulturists. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of 
coloured  illustrations,  of 
life  size,  of  a  great  number 
of  species  of  Orchids, 
accompanied  with  descrip- 
tive details  and  cultural 
hints.  It  is  worth  while 
recording  some  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  axioms  on  this 
latter  point.  The  plants, 
says  he,  can  scarcely  have 
too  much  light  or  too 
little  sun.  Take  care  of 
the  roots.  Beware  of 
noxious  insects.  Give  the 
plants  a  rest.  Attend  to 
the  condition  of  the  air  ; 
let  it  have  on  the  average 
a  temperature  of  60°  in 
winter  and  of  75°  in  sum- 
mer. Do  not  over-water. 
These  directions  were 
■written  before  the  days  of 
cool  Orchid  culture,  to 
which,  however,  Mr. 
Bateman  subsequently  be- 
came a  convert  and  zealous 
proselyte,  as  witness  his 
lecture  on  cool  Orchids 
before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1864. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bate- 
man's mega  biblion.  The 
illustrations  are  accom- 
panied not  only  with  suit- 
able descriptions  and  hints 
for  culture,  but  with  little 

scraps  of  gossip,  if  we  may  so  call  them— Hterary,  sci- 
entific, archoeological,  or  ethnological  gossip,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  in  any  case  noteworthy  for  its  elegant 
piquancy  of  style,  and  for  the  singularly  felicitous  choice 
of  classical  quotations.  The  humorous  sketches  and 
tail  pieces  of  George  Craickshank  also  lend  a  zest  to 
this  in  many  respects  unique  publication. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  Mr.  Bateman 
married,  and  by  happy  good  fortune  Mrs.  Bateman 
shared  her  husband's  love  of  plants  and  zeal  in  their 
culture.  But  while  Orchids  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
Mr.  Bateman's  regards,  hardy  plants  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  regards  of  his  spouse.  Hence  arose 
those  gardens  at  Biddulph  Grange  and  Knypers- 
ley,  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
their  artistic  disposition,  and  the  vast  number  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  which  they  contained. 
Were  we  to  tell  of  all  the  noteworthy  features  of  the 
gardens  at  Biddulph  Grange,  we  should  require  several 
numbers  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle.  Those  who 
would  know  of  the  Chinese  Garden — a  realisation  in  the 
garden  of  the  Willow-pattern  plate— the  Egyptian 
Court,  the  Wellingtonia  Avenue,  the  Grove  of  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons,  the  Bulb  Garden,  the  Dahlia  Garden, 


the  Rose  Garden,  the  Pinetum,  the  Stumpery,  the  Tree 
Pceonies,  the  Orchids  of  course,  and  a  host  of  other 
thin<TS, — we  would  refer  to  the  lengthened  notices 
given  in  these  columns  in  1856,  and  1S62,  by  Mr. 
Kemp  and  Mr.  Anderson.'  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  by  skilful  arrangement  of  artificial 
hill  and  dale  a  wonderful  diversity  of  surface  was 
obtained,  and  a  number  of  distinct  sections  parcelled 
out,  each  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  beea  already  said.  If  this  multi- 
plication of  parts  interfered  with  the  breadth  and  repose 
one  looks  for  in  a  garden  of  such  pretensions,  it  had  the 
compensating  advantage  of  affording  endless  variety  at 
all  seasons.  Moreover,  it  enabled  Mr.  Bateman,  as  a 
true  lover  of  plants,  to  place  each  plant,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  place  and  under  the  conditions  most  suitable  to 
its  requirements.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  infer  that  the 
art  of  the  landscape  gardener  was  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  cultivator  ;  rather  let  us  say  that 
the  landscape  gardener,  in  this  case,  did  what  land- 
scape gardeners  do  not  always  do,  study  the  welfare  of 


the  time  of  his  removal  from  Staffordshire  he  gave 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Society  by  presenting  it 
with  a  portion  of  his  collection  of  Orchids,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  western 
approach  to  the  Society's  garden.  Mr.  Bateman  has  also 
for  many  years  rendered  material  aid  to  the  editors  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle— 3.^  assistance  they  are  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA.—No.  I. 
According  to  my  promise  I  will  proceed  to  record 
some  practical  observations  concerning  the  Chili  Pine, 
which  I  hope  may  prove  of  use  to  those  who,  Uke 
myself,  are  seeking  for  knowledge,  through  the  aid 
of  your  valuable  journal.  They  may  also  interest  some 
readers  and  amateurs  who  may  not  yet  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  makmg  practical  observations  for 
themselves.  I  have  bad  such  an  opportunity,  and  this 
is  my  reason  for  throwing  my  humble  mite  into  the 


lorming  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  usefiil  and 
ornamental  properties  of 
this  remarkable  tree. 

As  every  one  knows,  it 
is  an  evergi-een,  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  as 
hardy  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and 
if  only  it  were  judiciously 
and  methodically  planted, 
it  would  become  a  general 
ornament  in  our  land- 
scapes, since  when  main- 
tained in  robust  health  it 
looks  well  in  sunshme  or 
in  shade — and  that  every 
day  in  the  year.  This 
statement  may  be  said  to 


require    a    good    bit     of 
explanation,    and   this    I 


JAMES    BATEMAN,     F.  R.  S. 


the  plant  as  much  as  the  effect  it  produces.  Some  of  cones, 
the  effects,  from  a  landscape  gardener's  point  of  view, 
were  strikingly  beautiful,  many  quaint  and  grotesque. 
Had  these  latter  been  carried  out  by  a  person  of  less 
natural  taste  than  Mr.  Bateman,  they  would  have  dege- 
nerated into  the  cockney  style.  In  Mr.  Bateman[s 
case  there  was  the  less  risk  of  this  as,  in  addition  to  his 
own  good  taste  and  feeling  for  the  appropriate,  he  was 
aided  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  the  eminent  painter,  and, 
we  may  also  \vrite,  plant  lover. 

The  partiality  for  the  quaint,  we  may  incidentally 
mention,  shows  itself  in  the  "  Orchidaceffi  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,"  where  many  a  "  quaint  conceit  "  will 
be  found,  both  literary  and  illustrative. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  ungenial  climate  of 
North  Staffordshire  was  as  unfavourable  to  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Bateman  as  it   was  unsuitable  for  gardening 


pursuits.     Quitting,  then, 


spot 


vhich 


always 


hold  a  very  "high  place  in  the  annals  of  horticulture, 
Mr.  Bateman  came   some   few  yeare  since   to 
principally  in  Kensington,  in  dose   proximity 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  fort 
always  taken  so  great  an  interest,  and  in  ■ 
he  has  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  e; 


hope  to  give  faithfully, 
as  far  as  my  powers  of 
observation  will  serve  me. 
It  is  stated  that  this  noble 
tree  grows  on  its  native 
mountains  to  the  height 
of  150  feet  or  more, 
spreading  its  branched 
wire-like  roots  over  the 
rocks  amongst  the  decay- 
ed vegetation  (what  little 
there  is),  and  down  into 
every  fissure  and  cranny 
it  can  find,  in  search  of 
food  and  moisture.  The 
Araucaria  forests  are  said 
to  grow  solely  on  the 
western  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  at  from  1500  to 
2000  feet  below  the  snow 
line,  and  to  be  as  bare 
of  all  other  vegetation  as 
our  Pine  plantations  when 
100  years  old.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  1795,  brought 
home  living  plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  on  board 
shipby  Mr.  Menzies.  He 
planted  one  m  his  own 
garden,  and  sent  the 
others  to  Kew  ;  and 
from  Kew  the  first  batch 
was  no  doubt  distributed, 
some  of  the  plants  being 
still  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  One,  a  female, 
is,  as  everybody  knows, 
still  growing  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, and  last  spring, 
during  April  and  May, 
when  it  was  shomng  its 
watched  their  progress  almost  daily  with 
much  mterest.  , 

The  Araucaria  imbricata  is  normally  dicecious,  ttiat 
is,  there  are  both  male  and  lemale  trees  distmct.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  it  was  at  one  time  generally 
believed,  that  there  was  some  very  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  and  foliage  of  the  male  and  female 
plants,  and  that  the  male  did  not  grow  more  than  from 
40  to  50  feet  high,  while  the  female  grew  from  50  feet 
to  150  feet,  or  more.  This  must  certainly  be  a  mistake, 
for  I  could  never  d^scovef  any  distinction  whatever 
to  enable  me  to  guess  which  was  male  or  female  by 
their  manner  of  growth  or  from  any  variation  of 
foliage,  until  cones  or  catkins  were  actually  produced. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  amongst  the  many 
fine  trees  under  my  charge,  the  first  male  plant  which 
produced  catkins  in  this  country,  and  by  introducmg 
the  pollen  to  the  fin  '  '  ' 
with  its  noble  cones,  : 


__    female    tree    fully   covere. 
secured  the  first  crop  of  seeds. 


reside  |  and   raised   the  first   batch   of  plants   obtained    from 

the    English   grown   seed.     These   are   well   kno™   facts, 

which   were   related   years   ago.     The  grow  h  of  the 

,,.„..  cause  I  seed    after     fertilisation     was     e.xtraordinanly    rapid. 

pense.     At    Hitherto   the  male  plants  have  proved  to  be  the  most 


;he  ha 
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numerous  at  Bicton  ;  as  also  in  I.ord  PoUimore's  garden 
in  Devonsliire,  where  there  are  some  splendid  female 
plants  covered  with  cones,  and  a  large  number  of  male 
plants  with  crops  of  catkins. 

Previous  to  the  catkins  having  been  produced  in 
this  country,  it  was  asserted  that  they  were  teasel- 
shaped,  and  in  so  far  as  regards  their  hooked  scales 
and  their  combing  properties  this  is  true,  but  they  run 
from  4  inches  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  curve  like  a 
cow's  horn  ;  indeed  they  are  about  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  cones  of  the  common  Spruce  Fir,  and  when 
ripe  hang  down  full  of  pollen,  which  is  wafted 
about  on  a  fine  dry  breezy  day,  so  as  to  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  fine  sulphur-coloured  vivifying  dust. 
The  female  cones  are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the 
previous  years'  shoots,  and  mostly  stand  erect,  none 
being  pendulous.  They  are  of  an  immense  size.  I 
have  exhibited  cones  that  weighed  from  7  lb.  to  8  lb. 
each,  with  a  diameter  of  from  6  to  7  inclies,  and  a 
height  of  from  8  to  10  inches.  There  must  evidently 
have  been  some  mistake  in  describing  such  a  vast 
difference  in  growlli  and  lieight  between  the  male  and 
female  Araucarias.  I  have  'in  the  course  of  my  tours 
during  the  last  few  years  in  various  countries  met  with 
many  male  plants  having  catkins  on  them,  but  have 
seen  very  few  females. 

;>  The  finest  Araucaria  outside  Bicton  is  at  Poltimore, 
that  is  to  say,  the  handsomest  tree,  a  model  in  shape, 
thickly  furnished  to  the  base  with  healthy  branches, 
having  also  height,  and  bearing  cones.  That  there  is  at 
Kew  a  large  female  Araucaria  imbricata  is  well  known, 
but  in  this  case  the  bole  is  naked  a  long  way  up,  neither 
is  the  head  very  handsome.  I  have  seen  many  splendid 
Araucaria  trees  scattered  over  the  country  that  have  not 
as  yet  proved  their  sex.  Those  at  Dropmore,  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  several  years,  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  splendid 
symmetrically-grown  tree  at  Sir  T.  Acland's,  at 
Killerton  ;  a  splendid  male  tree  at  Lady  Molesworth's, 
in  Cornwall ;  also  one  at  St.  Germain's,  and  years  ago 
at  Redleaf;  besides  noble  plants  at  Chatsworth, 
Elvaston,  and  many  other  places  which  I  need  not 
particularise,  but  I  will  rather  relate  more  fully  my 
own  practical  observations.   ya77us  Barnes,  Exmouth. 

[To  be  Cmilinned.) 


THE  .-ESTHETICS  OF  ROCKWORK 
It  is,  perhaps,  now  advisable  in  continuing 


ject  (see  p.  1326),  to  give  what  are,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  various  forms  in  which  rockwork  should 
be  disposed  in  the  broadly  defined  geological  divisions 
of  this  country. 

England  is,  for  its  size,  as  we  all  know,  remarkably 
rich  in  the  variety  of  its  strata.  A  line  drawn  across 
it  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  the  Solway  Frith  cuts 
through  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  rocks,  the 
majority  of  which  extend  at  right  angles  to  this  line  in 
bands  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to  the 
thickness  and  inclination  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are 
formed.  Any  geological  map  of  England  will  show 
this  arrangement,  but  this,  although  very  useful  so  far 
as  it  goes,  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  rock- 
gardener,  for  many  of  these  bands  of  country  should, 
f  jr  Ms  purpose,  be  classed  together,  the  lithological 
c'  arncters  of  rocks  of  many  distinct  ages  being  fre 
quently  almost  identical.  Thus,  all  the  grits 
and  sandstones  which  are  so  useful  to  horticul- 
tural designers,  appear  at  very  many  horizons,  vastly 
diflerent  in  the  time  of  their  formation  as  vievved 
by  geologists,  but  entirely  similar  from  our  technical 
standpoint.  The  traps,  basalts,  greenstones,  &c.,  may 
also  be  grouped  together,  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
they  offer  some  veiy  useful  material  in  rockery  building 
for  certain  special  purposes.  All  the  clays,  again,  of 
whatever  age  they  may  be,  we  may  place  together 
aside,  in  company  with  the  innumerable  soft  shales  and 
more  earthy  marls  of  every  formation,  as  our  most 
useless  material ;  likewise  the  various  gravels  constitute 
a  class  of  material  which  skilful  manipulation  alone 
renders  applicable  to  our  wants. 

The  granites,  porphyries,  and  gneiss  may  possibly 
be  also  grouped  together  with  advantage  to  us ; 
but  this  is  a  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
reserve.  All  those  metamorphic  rocks,  again,  which 
we  roughly  call  mica-schists  form  a  well-marked  and 
useful  division,  as  well  as  the  hard  shales  and  slates 
which  abound  in  some  parts  of -the  country,  and 
which,  although  scarcely  ever  used  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  made,  with  taste  and  knowledge,  to  greatly 
enhance  the  picturesqueness  of  rockwork  under  certaii 
conditions.  Marls  of  the  harder  kinds  may,  in  ou 
present  artificial  classification,  be  looked  upon  as 
subdivision  of  our  last  and  largest  group,  the  lime 
stones.  Under  this  head  are  included  more  than 
50  varieties  of  rock,  all  of  which  are  characterised  by 
some  striking  peculiarities  of  colour,  form,  or  text 
which  render  them  specially  fitted  for  the  format 
or  adornment  of  rock-gardens. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  groups  into 
which  the  necessities  of  the  subject  lead  us  t< 
subdivide  our  English  rocks,  we  may  enter  a  littli 
more  fully  into  their  respective  capabilities  as  regard: 
the  formation  of  rockeries.  We  have  placed  the 
sandstones  first  on  our  list.  These  are  all  of  the 
hightest  importance  to  us,  and  are  very  widely  s] 
they  are  known  to  all,  and  to  mention  the  local 
which  they  are  met  with  would  be  a  waste  of 


suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  although  in  building  up 
crags  of  grit,  a  true  line  of  stratification  should 
always  be  observed— that  is  to  say,  the  blocks  should 
be  placed  in  their  natural  position,  as  they  would 
appear  in  their  quarry,  not  on  their  edges,  or  in  any 
other  monstrous  manner — yet  the  lines  of  false  bed- 
ding, to  which  sandstones  more  than  any  other  rocks 
■e  subject,  relieve  with  excellent  effect  the  monotony 
hich  might  be  caused  by  the  true  bedding  lines. 
The  effects  of  weathering  on  these  rocks  are  well 
worth  studying,  as  they  can,  with  perfect  accuracy,  be 
made  to  assume  the  most  fantastic  and  picturesque 
forms,  always,  however,  remembering  that  the  coarser 
me  the  more  rugged  the  surface,  and  in  many 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  disintegration— a 
property  of  these  coarse  grits  which  should  be  taken 
advantage  of,  by  placing  the  more  friable  material 
towards  the  summit  of  the  erection,  so  that  the 
decomposed  grit  may  be  washed  down  by  the 
'  the  nooks  and  crevices  tenanted  by  plants, 
soil  feeding  of  which  it  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  highly  beneficial.  Again,  the  colour  of  sand- 
stones is  so  variable,  passing  from  white  to  the  deepest 
red  or  even  black  through  grey  and  yellow  in  every 
shade,  and  often  within  a  few  yards,  that  much  may  be 
done  by  a  judicious  assorting  of  the  shades  of  stone  and 
verdure  to  be  found  in  one  single  rockery.  In  this,  as 
in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  taste  must  direct  the  arrange- 
ment, and  we  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  beyond 
suggesting  those  subjects  of  consideration  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  almost  always  overlooked.  As  a  rule, 
however,  we  may  say  that,  where  it  is  practicable,  the 
more  flaggy  sandstones  should  be  but  sparingly  used, 
and,  when  used,  only  as  adjuncts  to  more  massive  grits 
in  the  form  of  interbedded  ledges  of  rock  from  which 
hanging  plants  may  fall  in  fringes.  In  districts  where 
the  sandstones  are  interstratified  with  rocks  of  other 
kinds,  such  as  the  coal  measures,  for  instance,  very 
beautiful  effects  may  be  arrived  at  by  reproducing  such 
alternations  on  a  small  scale  ;  thus  the  writer  has  seen 
a  fine  built  crag  composed  of  two  beds  of  sandstone  of 
different  shades,  separated  by  a  coal  seam,  being  an 
exact  reproduction  of  an  actual  section  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  contrast  of  colours,  together  with  the 
creeping  vegetation  which  clothed  the  whole,  being 
very  striking. 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
natural  laws  to  introduce  a  mass  of  intrusive  trap 
cutting  through  a  crag  of  sandstone,  and  in  this  case 
the  earthy  character  of  weathered  trap  would  enable 
the  horticulturist  to  grow  a  number  of  rare  rock 
plants  which  in  Nature  are  absolutely  limited  to  trap 
ranges  ;  the  warm  dark  colour  of  the  intrinsic  rock  and 
the  weird  forms  characteristic  of  it  making  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  lighter  rocks  through  which  it  woiild  be 
made  to  cut.  Trap  used  in  this  way,  as  an  addition  to 
other  rocks,  may  be  made  much  of,  but  alone,  its 
sombre  hue  and  stern  bare  lines  have,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  rather  a  sad  and  lugubrious  aspect,  which 
guden  rockwork  should  ever  seek  to  avoid,  but  which 
IS  only  too  often  its  most  striking  character.  Before 
leaving  sandstones,  the  writer  would  remark  that 
nothing  can  exceed  old  quarries  in  adaptability  to  every 
requirement  of  rock-gardens,  or  rather,  nothing  could 
surpass  them  were  they  planned  for  the  purpose,  as  in 
many  instances  they  might  be,  without  any  trouble  or 
expense.  This  is  mentioned  in  conection  with  sandstone, 
because  the  only  case  of  which  the  writer  is  aware 
where  this  has  been  done,  is  that  of  a  large  sandstone 
quarry  at  Belsay,  in  Northumberland,  which  was  planned 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Monck.  The  stone  wrought 
used  to  build  the  whole  of  Belsay  Hall,  and 
the  quaiTy  is  now  a  lovely  winding  rock-garden  of  great 
beauty,  reminding  one  of  a  luxuriant  Italian  mountain 
pass,  rather  than  of  an  abandoned  stone-quarry 
chill  North.  The  other  rocks  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  paper.   G.  A.  Lebour,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S. 


state,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy,  p.  390.  This  is  a  most  curious 
and   interesting   plant,    and   as   it   is  an  inhabitant  of 


lin  the  Northern  States, 
1  procuring  it  for  English 
of  my  writing  to  you 
ntion  of  our  introducers 
:  Dr.  Engelmann's  com- 
I  genera,  as  he  now  con- 


ON  THE  FRUIT  OF  YUCCAS : 

And  on  a  New  Genus  between  Yucca  and  Aloe. 

The  last  paragraph  I  wrote  on  Yucca,  in  the  Car- 
dmcrs'  Chronide\.  1217,  i870)was,  "There can  bene 
doubt  that  the  best  distinctive  characters  in  the  genus 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fruits  and  seeds,  but  there  is  very 
little  in  print  already  on  the  subject,  and  no  chance  of 
investigating  it  further  in  this  country  on  the  living 
plants."     Now,  I  am   glad  to  say  that  an  importa,nt 
paper   on   the   subject    has   appeared,  written  b; 
Engelmann,  of  St.   Louis,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  Yucca  country,  has  attended  specially  to  the  genus 
for  many  years,  and  accumulated  a  valuable  sto 
material,  and  no  doubt  knows  far  more  about  it  than  any 
other  authority,  past  or  present.     As  this  paper  i 
in   a   place*  where   those   of  your  readers  who 
interested  in  the  matter  are  likely  to  see  it,  I  send  you 
an  abstract  of  his  observations. 

In  the  first  place  he  separates  generically  from 
Yucca,  under  the  name  of  Hesperaloe,  the  plant  about 
which  I  told  what  I  knew  at  the  time,  under  the  name 
of  Yucca  parviflora,  and  about  which  Dr.  Gray  after- 
wards sent  you  a  note,  recommending  that  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  Yucca  and  placed  in  Aloe,  under  which 
genus  he  has  described  it,  after  studying  it  in  the  living 


Texas,  and  i 

there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  i 
gardens.  One  of  the  object 
now  is  to  direct  the  special  att 
to  it.  The  following,  then,  ai 
parative  characters  of  the  tw 
siders  them  : — 

Yucca.  Linn.— Perianth  cup-shaped,  of  six  whitish 
petal-like  lance-oval  acutish  leaves,  withering-persistent, 
longer  than  the  six  club-shaped  filaments  ;  stigmas  three, 
more  or  less  united.  Pod  oblong  or  cylindrical,  some- 
what six-sided,  three-celled,  the  cells  incompletely  two- 
celled  by  a  partition  from  the  back.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
flat,  horizontal,  in  six  rows,  black,  with  the  linear  straight 
or  curved  embryo,  diagonal,  as  long  as  the  albumen. 
Stems  woody,  fibrous,  very  short  or  rising  into  thick 
columnar  Palm-like  or  branching  trunks,  bearing  per- 
sistent rigid  linear  or  lance-linear  mostly  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  with  smooth,  rough  or  filamentous  edges,  and 
terminated  by  an  ample  compound  panicle,  or,  rarely,  a 
spike  of  showy  pendulous  flowers,  opening  wide  in  the 
evening,  and  half  closed  in  the  morning.  . 

Hesptrnhe.  Engel.— Perianth  cylindric,  of  six  reddish 
petal-like  linear  obtuse  leaves,  united  at  the  base,  wither- 
ing-persistent, the  outer  ones  cucullate  at  the  apex.     Fila- 
ments from  a  broad  adnate  base  subulate-filiform,  of  the 
length  of  the  perianth,    in  the  bud  geniculate-inflexed 
below  the  lip  ;  anthers  oblong  bifid  below,  ovary  ovoid, 
three-celled,  several  times  shorter  than  the  filiform  style  ; 
small  capitate  stigma  exserted.     Capsule  three-celled,  six- 
valved,  with  six  rows  of  thin  black  horizontal  Yucca-like 
seeds,  with  a  linear  diagonal  embryo  as  long  as  the  a,lbu- 
men.     Corm  bearing  the  Yucca-like  filamentose-margined 
leaves,  and  a  scape  with  the  fascicled  flowers  in  a  spike  or 
few-branched  panicle.     The  leaves,  pollen,  and  seeds,  are 
those  of  a  Yucca,  the  perigone  and  capsule  those  of  an 
Aloe,  the  filaments  being  adnate  at  the  base,  and  genicu- 
e  upwards,  resemble  those  of  an  .^gave. 
Next  Dr.  Engelmann  divides  the  genus  Yucca  into 
■o  sections,   Euyucca  and   Hesperoyucca,  the  latter 
ivoted  to  Y.  Whipplei  of  Torrey,  a  plant  only  known 
England  by  very  incomplete  herbarium  specimens. 
The  following  are  his  characters  of  these  two  sections  : 
Euyucca.— T\\^mm\s  club-shaped,    obtuse,    papillose- 
pubescent,  mostly  shorter  than  the  pistil,  often  spreading 
curved;  anthers  oblong  or  saghtate  ;  ovary  pnsmatio 
ibcylindrical,  obtuse  or  narrowed  into  a  sort  of  style  ; 
stigmas  elongated,  bilobed,  papillose. 

//M/t^roj'ttcra.— Filaments   thickened  upwards,    acute, 

smooth,    mostly  longer  than   the  pistil,    erect  ;   anthers 

r  than  long  ;  ovary  ovoid,  the  slender  style  tipped 

broad,  short  two-lobed  stigma,  bearing  numerous 

filiform  papillae. 

Whipplei,  which  was  first   noticed  by 

spread  from  . 

of  Southern  California.  It  is  described  as  having  a 
short  caudex,  a  rosette  of  rigid  but  often  falcate  leaves, 
reaching  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  by  half  an  inch 
broad,  margined  with  teeth  like  those  of  Y.  aloifolia,  a 
panicled  inflorescence,  flowers  varying  from  '4—3 
inches  long,  and  a  small  dry  ovoid  or  obovoid  blunt 
ule  splitting  into  three  loculicidal  valves,  so  that 
t  flowers  it  may  easily  be  passed  over  as  a  narrow- 
leaved  variety  of  Y.  aloifolia,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  forms  uncultivated. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Engelmann  separates  Euyucca  into  three 
groups,  founded  on  the  character  of  the  fruit,  as  follows, 

1.  5anw.:r/^.  —  Pendulous  fruit,  fleshy  and  inde- 
hlscent ;  thick  seeds,  somewhat  rugose,  with  deeply-lobed 
ruminated  albumen. 

2.  Clhtocarpa.—YmA  indehiscent,  at  last  dry ;  seeds 
thickish.  smooth,  with  entire  albumen. 

3.  Ckxnocarpa.—YraA  erect,  dry,  septicidally  three- 
valved  from  the  apex,  the  valves  at  last  again  divided  at 
the  tip  ;  seed  very  thin,  smooth,  with  entire  albumen. 

Divisions  I  and  2  are  both  numerously  represented  by 
species  and  forms  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Engelmann's  paper  refers 
only  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  he  does  not  here  enumerate 
them  in  detail.  Of  Sarcocarpa,  the  only  represetitatiye 
is  a  plant  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  in 
England,  the  Yucca  baccata  of  Torrey,  which  extends 
from  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to  California  and 
Mexico  proper  northward,  almost  acaulescent,  but 
becoming  a  low  tree  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range. 
It  has  very  thick,  rigid  leaves,  4-2  feet  long  by 
I  i_2  inches  wide,  and  copiously  panicled  flowers,  vary, 
ing  from  14—3  inches  long.  The  fruits  are  quite 
fleshy,  sweet  and  eatable,  and  are  often  called 
"  Dates  "  by  the  colonists. 

This  will  probably  stand  as  a  final  settling-up  of  the 
general  plan  of  classification  of  these  plants.  Cultivators 
and  those  interested  in  the  genus  in  this  country,  please 
take  note  of  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  five  groups,  only 
two  are  known  yet  on  this  side  the  water  in  cultivation, 
and  that  three,  all  growing  in  easily  accessible  regions, 
are  yet  to  introduce.   J.  G.  B. 


now  myself  yet  where  the  paper 
rparate  copy  of  this  particular 
".Wendix.  p.  497" 


CRAWFORD  MARKETS,  BOMBAY. 
Amoni;  the  many  curious  and  interesting  sighU 
open  to  the  stranger  in  Bombay,  there  is  none  more 
interesting  than  the  Crawford  Markets  (fig.  327).  These 
buildings  enclose  a  large  square,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  almost  all  that  is  necessary  as  food  for  man. 
Here  the  cooks  and  butlers  throng,  and  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  fruit,   a  good  supply  is  offered  them.     The 
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markets  have  all  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  each  has  been  designed  for  its  particular  trade  ; 
but  the  one  on  which  most  favour  has  been  lavished, 
one  may  say,  both  by  Nature  and  Art,  is  that  which  we 
are  most  interested  in — the  fruit  and  vegetable  market. 
As  we  get  down  at  the  porch,  we  hear  tlie  busy  hum  of 
bargaining  crowds,  and  as  we  enter,  the  picture  that 
opens  to  us  beggars  description.  We  are  in  a  large 
iron  building,  something  like  a  metropolitan  railway 
station.  In  front  is  a  beautiful  drinking  fountain,  and 
on  either  hand  stretch  the  lines  of  stalls.  To  the  right 
they  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  to  the  left,  with 
vegetables. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  right.  Here  are  three  lanes  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  building,  with  stalls  on 
either  side.  The  lanes  are  crowded  with  buyers  of  as 
varied  race  and  appearance  as  the  fruits  that  are  offered. 
Here  a  Parsee  butler  is  culling  the  finest  for  the  table 
of  some  rich  fire-worshipper ;  there  a  tall  ebony -faced 
African  is  haggling  over  the  price  of  a  dozen  Plantains. 
Here  the  "mild"  Hindoo  is  buying  the  Plantain 
leaves  that  will  serve  as  plates  at  a  feast ;  the  Kutchee 
Bunia,  who  not  only  eschews  animal  food,  but  will  eat 
nothing  that  grows  under  the  soil ;  the  British  Jack 
Tar,  the  tall  grave  Arab,  the  fair  European  lady  and 
her  sable  sister  are  here— every  one  'wants  fruit.     As 


Vegetables  are  in  great  force  ;  they  are  almost  all 
European  sorts,  and  a  great  host  of  Eastern  ones  are  to 
be  had.  Of  European  sorts.  Asparagus,  Broad  Beans, 
and  Seakale,  are  absent ;  the  two  former  can  be  grown, 
but  don't  pay. 

Cabbage,  Caulinower,  Kohl  Rabi,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Peas,  Vegetable  Marrows,  &c.,  are  plentiful,  and  sold 
at  about  the  same  price  as  in  London.  Here  is  the  won- 
derful Radish  that  created  such  a  sensation  in  London 
a  few  years  ago  :  the  unripe  pods  are  selling  at  i  ^d. 
per  lb.  ;  and  the  Dudia,  with  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  "  new  species  of  Cucumber  from  China,"  that  we 
see  advertised  at  3^.  61/.  per  seed  ;  it  is  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  is  offered  at  3a'.  each.  Cucurbitacese 
are  in  great  variety,  from  the  Dudia,  a  fit  4oad  for  a 
man,  or  the  Snake  Gourd,  5  feet  long,  to  the  Gherkin, 
the  size  of  his  finger. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  i(/.  each,  Betel-nuts,  the  fruit  of  the 
Areca  Catechu,  6i/.  per  lb.  Tarwara,  the  albumen 
from  the  fruit  of  Borassus  flabelhformis,  is  a  mawkish, 
tasteless  fruit  (at  least,  when  uncooked),  but  it  is  in 
great  demand.  Seedlings  of  this  stupendous  Palm  are 
offered,  and  are  said  to  be  a  delicate  vegetable  ;  these, 
with  Dates,  in  the  dried  fruit  department,  are  all  which 
the  Palm  tribe  supplies  here. 
_.  TheMivision  of  labour  seems  perfect,  for  here  are  the 


this  and  the  other  departments  is  nicely  laid  out  and 
planted  with  Bananas,  it  has  a  large  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  all  round  are  plant  dealers  offering  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants  in  great  variety.  Time  forbids 
us  looking  in  on  the  other  departments  just  now  ;  they 
and  horticultural  matters  in  Bombay  will  form  the  sub- 
jects of  other  letters.    G.  M.   Woodrow. 


Variation  of  Trees.— One  or  two  things  touched 
on  in  your  leader  of  last  week  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  such  of  your  correspondents  as  may  be 
qualified  to  enlighten  us  thereupon.  As  to  the  peculiar 
type  of  variegation  in  a/  seedling  Abies  Douglasii  tree 
at  Castle  Kennedy,  described  in  your  leader  as  being 
so  white  that  "  at  a  distance  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  white  sheet,  or  a  white  Hawthorn  in  lu.xuriant 
bloom,"  I  have  to  mention  that  I  have  seen  an  Abies 
Douglasii,  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Patton,  at  his 
residence  of  Glenalmond,  and  of  which  he  presented 
me  with  a  specimen,  now  4^  feet  high.  The  tree  is 
not  so  absolutely  white  as  a  sheet,  but  in  June  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  Hawthorn  in  flower.  As  with  Lord 
Stair's  tree  so  it  is  with  this.     As  the  season  advances 


we  press  through  tlie  motley  crowd  we  are  pressed,  in  1 
a  mixture  of  English  and  Hindostanee,  to  buy,  but  j 
we  don't  buy  much  ;  we  see  what  can  be  bought,  and  1 
learn  the  prices  : — Grapes,  6(/.  per  lb.;  they  are  a 
small  white  Grape,  sweeter,  but  not  so  good  looking  as 
we  get  at  home  for  iO(/.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Cabul  Grapes 
are  generally  plentiful,  but  are  not  to  be  seen  now  ; 
they  are  a  large,  white,  oblong  berry,  of  delicious 
flavour  ;  they  come  to  market  in  little  boxes,  with 
the  berries  laid  out  separately  in  cotton  wool,  and 
usuallysell  at  about  \s.  6;/,  a  box  of  100  berries.  Oranges, 
2J.  a  dozen  ;  Pine-apples,  3./.  each ;  Bananas  and 
Plantains,  id.  to  6</.  a  dozen  ;  Peaches  and  Straw- 
berries are  to  be  seen  occasionally,  but  are  out  just 
now.  The  stalls  are  about  3  feet  high  ;  underneath  is 
a  small  store,  and  above  the  dealer  sits  squat  among 
his  wares,  while  behind,  on  a  strong  iron  railing,  hang 
the  grand  bunches  of  Bananas,  some  of  them  half  a 
hundredweight. 

Here  are  the  flowers.  Roses,  6</.  a  hundred ;  they  are 
gathered  without  stalks,  and  strung  into  garlands,  that 
are  worn  on  festive  occasions :  their  fragrance  is 
delightful.  Bouquets  of  Jasmine,  white  and  red 
Oleanders,  Hibiscus  of  sorts,  a  pretty  Poinciana,  and 
Allamanda  flowers,  made  up  in  the  showy  bracts  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  and  the  leaves  of  Croton  longi- 
folium,  rival,  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  at  least,  if  not  in 
tasteful  arrangement,  the  products  of  Covent  Garden  ; 
the  best  may  be  had  for  3*'. 


dealers  in  pot  herbs  and  small  salads  ;  Mint,  Thyme, 
and  Parsley  are  plentiful,  with  Mustard  and  Cress  in 
perfection.  Then  comes  the  herbalist ;  he  has  leaves 
of  Calotropis  gigantea,  for  sores,  the  flowers  for  affec- 
tions of  the  eyes  ;  Euphorbias,  for  cough  mixtures  ; 
Datura  leaves,  for  reducing  swelled  glands.  Lemon- 
grass,  for  fevers,  and  many  others. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  dried  fruit  stalls,  with  the 
same  variety  and  prices  as  in  London. 

Outside,  but  close  at  hand,  is  a  long  iron  shed, 
divided  by  partitions,  where  the  dealers  have  their 
stores,  and  above  the  porch  is  a  clock  tower,  with  the 
superintendent's  house,  the  bazaar  office,  wholesale 
business  rooms,  &c.  In  reviewing  the  whole,  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  most  striking — the  grand  proportions  of 
the  building,  or  its  minute  adaptation  for  its  intended  j 
purpose ;  the  noble  iron  columns  supporting  the  roof- 
high  enough  to  afibrd  fresh  air  to  the  thousands  of| 
buyers — or  tlie  spotless  pavement  they  tread.  The  I 
building  covers  56,600  square  feet,  cost  .;C4i,550)  ^'^^ 
yields  an  income  of  10  per  cent,  on  its  cost.  Certainly  ! 
the  arrangements  bear  the  mark  of  a  master  mind,  and 
the  name  of  the  "Crawford"  Market  is  a  fitting! 
tribute  to  its  possessor,  the  Municipal  Commissioner  of 
Bombay.  In  any  city  a  good  supply  of  fmit  and 
vegetables,  sold  in  a  well  kept  building,  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  but  in  Bombay,  where  a  great  part  of 
the  population  are  strict  vegetarians,  its  importance 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.     The  space  enclosed  by 


the  green  gradually  begins  to  show  itself,  running 
from  the  bottom  to  about  half  way  up  the  leaves, 
which,  with  me,  are  never  wholly  green,  the  tips 
remaining  white  or  pale  throughout  the  winter,  at 
least  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  easily  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  normal  type.  It  is  farther,  like 
Lord  Stair's  tree,  in  excellent  health,  notwithstanding 
it  has  with  me  borne  much  bad  treatment  by  frequent 
shifting.  Neither  does  the  variegation  suffer  much,  if 
at  all,  by  any  soil  it  may  be  put  into.  It  was  in  this 
particular  I  had  most  fears  for  its  permanence,  inas- 
much as  the  Glenalmond  soil  was  fertile  in  variega- 
tions. Mr.  Patton  had  further  a  seedling  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  of  whicli  he  also  presented  me  with  a  plant, 
which  was  light  in  summer  and  green  in  winter. 
This  I  have  lost.  He  had  also  a  finely  variegated 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  and  several  other  variegated 
things,  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember  the  names.  I 
entirely  concur  with  you  that  this  periodical  type  of 
variegation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  ill-health,  but  1  can- 
not assign  any  other  legitimate  cause  for  it,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  may  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil 
on  which  such  seedlings  are  raised,  from  containing,  it 
may  be,  a  superabundance  of  alkali ;  but  then  one 
would  think  that,  being  transplanted  to  a  difierent  kind 
of  soil,  the  variegation  would  cease.  But  this  Abies, 
growing  with  me  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  so  different 
from  that  of  Glenalmond,  which  is  a  light,  gravelly 
loam,  proves  it  is  indelible,  for  I  have  had  the  tree 
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about  five  years,  and  there  is  no  change  upon  it. 
Those  ivhite  spots  on  Mr.  W.  Maxwell's  Oak  tree 
are  not  less  difficult  to  account  for.  I  have  had  such 
shoots  often  on  variegated-leaved  seedling  Pelargoniums, 
which,  when  less  familiar  with  their  occurrence,  I  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  strike  as  separate  plants,  but  I  was 
soon  taught  to  know  that  no  life  could  be  maintained 
in  them  after  being  detached  from  the  parent  plant.  It 
occurs  to  me,  however,  that  such  life  might  be  pre- 
served by  gi'afting  or  inarching  ;  and  might  not  this  be 
a  pretty  experiment  to  bring  out  variegation  on  the 
plant  made  use  o(  as  the  stock?  Those  white  shoots 
on  Mr.  Maxwell's  Oak  by  like  engrafting  might  pro- 
duce a  like  result ;  I  do  not  mean  similar  to  the 
albino  form,  but  a  more  equable,  and  hence  more 
elegant,  diversity  of  colour.  Altogether,  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  you  do  well  to  invite  those  who  can 
enlighten  us  to  do  so.  For  myself,  I  have  no  preten- 
sion to  do  more  than  notice  instances,  and  humbly  to 
endorse  your  call.  /.  AnciersonHmry. 

Hardiness  of  Abutilon  Thompsoni, — Many 
will  feel  interested  in  Mr.  Lamb's  communication,  also 
noticed  in  your  leader,  of  the  hardihood  of,  and  the 
beautiful  effect  produced  by,  Abutilon  Thompsoni 
planted  among  Evergreens.  I  have  hitherto  re- 
garded this  as  a  plant  for  the  intermediate  house, 
if  not  for  the  stove.  Instances,  too,  are  recent 
of  its  variegation  being  imparted,  by  the  operation  of 
grafting,  to  kindred  species  in  the  normal  state.  I 
have  myself  been  trying  my  hand  to  produce  the  same 
result,  not  by  ingrafting  but  by  hybridisation.  In  this 
cross  A.  Thompsoni  was  the  male  and  A.  vexillarium 
the  female  parent.  I  have  plants  of  it  now  ranging 
from  9  to  iS  inches  high,  but  only  one  of  them,  as  yet, 
has  shown  [a  tendency  to  take  after  the  male  parent, 
which  it  does  in  a  decidedly  lighter  green  foliage,  with 
a  few  pale  spots  upon  the  leaves.  I  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  the  affinity  of  these  species  is  not  very 
strong,  at  least  I  infer  this  from  the  few  seeds  obtained 
from  the  cross  (only  four),  and  their  obstinacy  to  vege- 
tate. For  while  they  were  sown  in  December,  iS69(?), 
the  first  sprung  only  in  November  following,  and 
the  others  in  March,  April,  and  June,  1871,  respect- 
ively. But  as  some  compensation,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  earliest  is  already  showing  bloom. 
While  at  one  time  I  regarded  all  these  variegations 
as  due  to  disease  or  ill-health,  and  no  doubt  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  owing  to  this  cause,  yet  many 
have  it  in  their  nature,  and  are  as  vigorous  in  health 
as  any  are  in  the  normal  green  state.  A  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  Kale,  which  a  lady  in 
my  neighbourhood  (Miss  Hope)  if  she  did  not  originate 
contributed  largely  to  bring  into  notice.  I  have  seen 
these  take  on  almost  every  tint  and  dye  of  the  pris- 
matic speclrum,  and  yet  all  were  in  the  most  perfect 
health.  Is  it  in  the  sun?  is  it  in  the  soil?  or  in  what 
else  is  it  ?  since  tltsease  can  only  account  for  a  portion 
of  these  \ariegatcd  things.  //'/(/. 

The  Effects  of  Snow  on  the  Douglas  Fir. — 
There  is  in  the  giounds  here  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  Douglas  Fir,  nearly  go  feet  high,  and  over  9  feet 
in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  During 
the  time  I  have  known  it,  viz.,  five  years,  it  has  not  in 
any  way  sufiered  from  snow,  though  I  am  informed 
that  when  younger  it  suffered  on  one  or  two  occasions 
from'  that  cause.  The  leading  shoot  has  been  broken 
once,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  higher  than  at 
piesent.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents would  inform  me,  through  your  columns,  if  they 
have  been  able  to  procure  fertile  cones  from  this  Fir. 
The  tree  here  has  quantities  of  cones  on  every  year,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  seeds  from  them 
that  would  grow.   Gardener,  Hack-wood  Park,  Basitig- 

Pelargonium  crispum.— For  general  decoration 
we  have  not  a  more  useful  plant  than  this  little  gem  of 
a  Pelargonium.  As  plants,  we  find  it  most  useful  in 
small  pots,  2-inch  and  4-inch.  Being  very  sweet- 
scented,  it  is  nearly 
and  other  rooms.  As  a  backmg  : 
superior  to  Myrtle,  and  equal  to  the  small-leaved 
Myrtle  for  a  button-hole  flower.  //.  Kiiisrlit,  Floors 
Castle. 

Loranths  v.  Nux- vomica. — In  the  interesting 
quotations  from  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Uorticnlturalfiociety  of  India." 
I  see  that  it  is  supposed — though  the  supposition  seems 
to  be  based  only  upon  unsupported  native  testimony — 
that  some  parasitical  Loranths  possess  the  power  of 
abstracting  from  their  foster  parents  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  pecidiar  attributes  they  are  known  to  be 
possessed  of.  As,  however,  this  subtle  attribute,  known 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Nux-vomica,  is  suggested 
to  belong  to  the  leaves  of  a  parasite  grown 
upon  it,  may  I  ask  whether  any  one  conversant  with 
the  subject  can  inform  us  whether  the  leaves  of  Strychnos 
Nux-vomica  themselves  possess  the  same  remarkable 
properties  as  do  the  seeds,  the  properties  of  which  are 
so  generally  known  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
is  where  the  native  mistake  is  made;  if  not,  the 
subject  is  such  as  to  demand  earnest  attention  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
whether  anyone  has  ever  attem.pted  to  inarch  any  of 
these  parasites  upon  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be 
efficient  foster  parents,  the  Mistleto  to  boot.    William 


ly  worshipped  here  in  the  boudoir 
As  a  backing  for  a  bouquei 


Earley,  Valentines.   [We  are  not  aware  of  any  analy: 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Nux-vomica.     No  doubt  they  would 
contain  to  a  small  extent  strychnine.  Eds.] 


explains  that  the  insect  which  I  have  called  Aphilo 
thrix  gemmae,  is  better  known  as  Cynips  gemma 
(Lin.).  Whether  it  is  really  so  well  known  ai 
this  passage  implies  we  shall  see  presently,  but  has 
Mr.  Murray  really  considered  how  my  reply  woul 
have  read,  if,  as  he  proposes,  the  word  "Cynips 
had  been  substituted  for  "  Aphilothrix?"  It  woul 
have  read, — "caused  by  the  puncture  of  a  female 
Cynipideous  fly,  called  Cynips  gemmae  (Lin.)."  Let 
us  now  examine  why  I  said  "  Cynipideous "  fly, 
called  "Aphilothrix gemma:."  The  old  Linnean genus, 
Cynips,  used  to  comprise,  in  Linne'stinie,  real  Cynipida 
orgall-makers,  inquilinous  Cynipidre  or  guest-flies,  para^ 
sitical  Hynienoptera  of  various  other  groups,  Tenthre- 
dinida;  or  gall-making  saw-flies,  CecidomyidEe  or  gall 
midges,  one  and  all  of  which  were  once  entitled  to  the 
generic  name  of  "  Cynips."  But  modem  research  has 
divided  the  party,  and  has  assigned  to  each  set  of 
members  its  own  place  in  the  system,  one  incongruous 
set  of  members  has  even  been  placed  into  a  different 
order  of  flies,  namely,  among  the  Diptera.  The  ti 
"  Cynips  "  and  "  Cynipideous  "  h.ave  been  restricted  to 
designate  only  the  first  two  groups  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  subsequently  the  term  "Cynips"  has  been 
further  restricted  to  the  sole  use  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  first  group.  It  has,  however,  been  found  out 
lately  that  structural  differences  exist  even  among  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  "  Cynips  "  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  its  further  division  into  subgenera, 
one  of  which  is  called  "Aphilothrix,"  and  to  this  the 
real  Cynips  gemma;  or  maker  of  the  Artichoke  gall 
belongs.  According  to  the  rules  of  nomenclature  its 
name  is  therefore  now  Aphilothrix  gemma;  of  Linn^, 
unless  we  tolerate  the  subsequently  created  name  of 
C.  fecundatrix  of  Hartig  for  it.  Now  my  friend 
Mr.  Murray  knows  these  facts  as  well  as  myself,  but 
he  prefers  to  call  the  insect  a  "  Cynips,"  long  after  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  term  has  been  formerly  used 
to  designate  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-understood 
insect  forms  of  different  families  and  even  of  different 
orders.  I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point  ;  it  is  the 
latest  well-grounded  results  of  science  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  an  inquirer,  not  the  views  of  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  Murray  further  finds  fault  with  almost  every  state- 
ment of  mine  concerning  the  natural  history  and  in- 
jurious nature  of  Aphilothrix  gemma;.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  the  only  authority  he  quotes  in  support  of  his 
views  is  precisely  the  one  he  ought  to  have  been  careful 
to  leave  alone,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  ideas  entertained. 
Mr.  Murray  writes: — "  Linnceus,  at  lp.^st,  who  gave 
the  insect  its  name,  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  denizen 
of  the  acorn,  but  of  the  bud.  He  called  it  Cynips 
gemma;,  not  Cynips  glandis — the  gall-fly  of  the  bud, 
not  the  gall-fly  of  the  acorn."  I  can  but  infer  from 
this  that  my  friend  Mr.  Murray  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  worker  of  the  Artichoke  gall,  nor  the  perfect  state 
of  the  gall  itself.  Linne  knew  only  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  gall,  and  has  sketched  it  in  a  few  happy 
touches  of  his  pen.  It  is  true  he  quotes  Reaumur's 
plate  43,  vol.  iii.,  where  the  acorn-cell  is  well  figured, 
but  Linne  did  not  know  the  real  Cynips ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect  [omitted  for  want  of  space.  Eds.] 
refers  to  some  parasitical  Hymenoptoron.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Murray  knows  the  maker  of  the  Artichoke  gall, 
how  is  it  that  this  glaring  discrepaiicy  between  the 
Lmnean  diagnosis  and  the  looks  of  the  real  gall-maker 
has  escaped  his  experienced  entomological  eye?  I 
explain  Mr.  Murray's  silence  on  this  head  by  the  sup- 
position that  he  has  never  bred  Aphilothrix  gemma;, 
although  he  suggests  to  others  its  proper  name.  How- 
ever injuriously  Aphilothrix  gemma:  acts,  and  however 
abundant  it  may  be,  the  insect  is  veiy  difficult  to  get 
hold  of.  I  have  the  word  of  the  first  hymenopterist 
among  us  that  he  has  bred  it,  and,  after  years  of  trial, 
I  have  bred  it  myself ;  but  Mr.  Murray's  paper  shows 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  the  insect.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  mysteiy  ?  I  am  not  the  first  who 
explains  it,  and  if  Mr,  Murray  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  literature  of  the  subject  before  rushing 
into  print,  the  works  of  Hartig,  Schenck,  Mayer, 
von  Schlechtendal,  &c.,  would  have  solved  the 
riddle  for  him.  Even  without  consulting  foreign 
authors  Mr.  Murray  could  have  found  all  he 
requires  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Rev.  T. 
A.  Marshall  in  the  "Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  8.  He  might  have  read  there 
that  Linne's  insect  belongs  probably  to  Synergus,  a 
genus  of  the  parasitical  Cynipida:  ;  he  might  have  read 
further,  that  for  this  reason  the  later  name  of  C.  fecun- 
datrix of  Hartig  has  been  retained  by  Mr.  Marshall ; 
he  would  have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Marshall  did  not 
possess  a  specimen  of  the  real  Aphilothrix  gemmae  ;  he 
would  then  probably  understand  why  I  chose  to 
eliminate  the  genetic  name  Cynips,  and  term  the 
maker  of  the  Artichoke  gall  Aphilothrix  gemma;, 
under  which  name  it  is  now  generally  known  abroad. 
Linne  called  his  insect  Cynips  glandis,  Cynips 
Quercus  gemmae,  the  gall-fly  of  the  Oak  bud,  because 
he  only  knew  the  gall  in  that  state  when  the  acorn, 
instead  of  growing  to  a  maximum  length  of  5  milli- 
metres and  serving  as  the  larval  cell  of  the  real  gall- 
maker,  remains  in  such  an  abortive  state  as  to  be 
almost  obliterated  or  scarcely  recognisable.     In  that 


state  of  the  gall  the  basal  part  of  the  foliaceous  cup 
will  be  found  to  be  harbouring  one  or  several  inquilinous 
insects,  whose  presence  effectually  stops  the  growth  of 
the  acorn,  or  if  the  acorn  does  at  all  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, a  parasitical  larva  is  found  to  be  feeding  on  the 
Aphilothrix  larva  within,  in  which  case  the  acorn  is 

in  further  explanations,  and  must  abstain  from  further 
remarks  on  the  nomenclature  of  either  the  maker  or  its 
parasite.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Murray  will  forgive  me,  if 
under  the  circumstances  I  decline  most  respectfully  to 
continue  to  discuss  this  subject  with  him.  Sound  theories 
can  only  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  well  grounded 
biological  knowledge,  and  we  have  seen  that  my  friend 
moves  still  in  the  Linnean  era  as  regards  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Artichoke  gall  and  its  inhabitants. 
Albert  Mailer. 

Bees  Combing  Outside  Trees.— I  am  much 
annoyed  by  bees  suspending  their  combs  on  the  outside 
of  trees  in  every  good  honey  season.  I  keep  my  bees 
in  straw  hives  placed  in  a  bee-house  with  closed  front. 
When  the  hives  get  very  full  of  bees,  and  the  weather 
is  warm,  the  bees  very  frequently  build  their  combs, 
filling  them  with  the  purest  honey,  in  the  comers  of 
the  bee-house,  where  it  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  take 
their  store,  but  the  exposure  draws  wasps  and  hornets, 
and  often  causes  fighting  amongst  the  stocks.  To 
avoid  disputes,  I  usually  give  up  to  the  bees  that  which 
I  find  it  dangerous  to  rob  them  of;  but  by  having 
made  my  front  movable  on  hinges  in  another  house,  I 
have  deprived  theip  of  the  quiet  corners  of  which  they 
availed  themselves.  J.  E.  Gray,  tVemMey  Pari,  near 
Harro-w,  Middlesex,  Nov.  17. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Seeding. — I  have  a  few 
trees  which  were  good-sized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  which  perfected  their  seeds  in  the  autumn 
of  1S69.  I  first  became  conscious  of  this  fact  by 
finding  a  considerable  number  of  self-sown  Cedars 
coming  up  among  my  shrubs,  many  of  which  I  took 
up,  and  now  have  growing  in  nursery  beds.  This  drew 
my  attention  to  the  trees,  from  which  I  gathered  some 
cones  ;  and  on  telling  Mr,  Barron  that  I  had  found 
many  good  seeds  in  a  cone  (upwards  of  So),  asked  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow  them.  His  reply  was, 
"Try  the  seeds  you  have  taken  out,  but  for  the  future 
let  the  seeds  remain  in  the  cone  till  you  are  ready  to 
sow  them,  for  which  April  is  the  best  month. "  I  have 
found  his  advice  correct.  I  still  have  a  cone  of  that 
date  left,  which  is  at  your  service  ;  and  I  have  now  on 
one  of  my  trees  some  brown  cones  fully  ripe  and 
opening,  others  much  younger,  which  are  quite  close 
and  greenish,  and  also  innumerable  catkins,  y.  E. 
Gray,  Wanbley  Park,  near  Narrow,  Middlesex, 
Nov.  17. 

• ■  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Earley  that  about  24  years 

since  a  fine  large  tree  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  had, 
in  the  course  of  alterations,  to  be  cut  down  at  Ampton, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  It  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
cones,  some  of  which  I  had  broken  up  and  the  seeds 
secured,  and  they  ultimately  vegetated  freely,  pro- 
ducing a  batch  of  upwards  of  1000  healthy  plants — the 
greater  portion  of  which,  however,  unfortunately 
perished  during  the  severe  winter  of  1S60,  when  about 
3  or  4  feet  in  height.  I  have  just  measured  one  of  the 
few  survivors,  and  find  it  to  be  upwards  of  24  feet  high. 
P.  Grici'e,  Ciilford,  Noi-ember  15. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  Cedars  here,  and 

many  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  planted  200  years  ago  [?]  ; 
all  of  them  are  now  producing  good  seed.  In 
November,  1869,  I  gathered  a  large  quantity,  and  sent 
one  cone  to  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  many  others  were  given  to  friends  at  the  same 
time  :  but  I  have  never  heard  the  result.  I  sowed  a 
quantity  of  the  same  seed,  and  have  now  some  150 
trees.  There  were  no  cones  produced  last  year,  but 
this  year  there  is  a  great  quantity.  If  Mr.  Earley 
would  like  to  have  some  cones  when  ripe,  I  will  send 
him  some.  A  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsa  here  has 
also  produced  cones  from  9  to  10  inches  long,  con- 
taining good  seed.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
uncommon  or  not.  J.  Chapman,  The  Gardens,  Kingston 
Lacy,   Wimbourne,  Dorset. 

Magnolia  conspicua  Fruiting.— I  have  enclosed 
for  your  inspection  two  seeds  of  Magnolia  conspicua  as 
picked  from  the  tree  this  moming,  also  a  seed  out  of 
the  husk  picked  a  week  ago,  and  placed  in  a  mean 
temperature  of  65°,  the  result  being  the  cracking  of  the 
husk  and  release  of  the  seed.  So  that  properly  speak- 
the  seed  was  not  perfected  "out-of-doors  "  in  this 
itry,  unless  you  consider  those  sent  in  husk  to  be 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  perfect.  I  have  some  25  seeds  in 
all.  George  Palmer,  Careh-at,  Penanai-umihal,  Corn- 
wall, Noz'anber  14. 

Seedsmen's  Assistants.— The  well-timed  remarks 
of  "An  Assistant,"  in  your  impression  of  nth  inst., 
will,  I  trust,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  all  who 
noticed  them,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  seeds — 
that  each  may  use  his  influence  to  lessen  the  long  hours 
of  arduous  labour  entailed  on  the  seedsmen's  assistants, 
my  experience  I  have  always  found  that  orders 
le  in  very  slowly  during  frost,  the  consequence 
being  an  influx  with  the  open  weather,  thus  causing 
considerable  hurry,  longer  hours,  more  fatigue,  and,  as 

result  (even  with  the  utmost  care),  mistakes  that  at 


November  25,  1871.] 
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times  cause  much  annoyance ;  these,  however,  are 
often  traceable  to  the  indifferent  way  in  which  the 
orders  are  made  out,  sometimes  so  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible,  mixed  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  in 
many  other  outlandish  ways,  rendering  correct  execu- 
tion almost  an  impossibility.  Seedsmen  might,  in  many 
instances,  improve  their  internal  working  arrangements, 
and  reduce  the  hours  of  the  "busy  season  "  by  making 
up  in  parcels  many  sorts  of  seeds  during  the  month  of 
December  ;  but  no  rule  could  be  laid  down,  as  dif- 
ferent businesses  have  different  requirements,  accom- 
modation, &c.  Probably  all  that  the  consumer  can  do 
is  to  send  his  order  early,  ivritten  distinctly,  and 
with  full  instructions.  If  the  following  simple 
rules  were  followed,  a  mutual  benefit  would  accrue 
to  buyers  and  "assistants,"  the  fonner  in  having  his 
orders  better  attended  to,  and  the  latter  in  having 
more  time  for  rest  or  relaxation  than  is  aflbrded  after 
16  or  18  hours'  daily  toil,  for  three  or  four  months — 
which  is  vei-y  trying,  eveii  to  strong  constitutions  ; — 

1.  Take  the  first  opportunity,  after  receiving  the  cata- 
logue from  which  selection  is  to  be  made,  to  draw 
out  and  send  in  the  order,  that  it  may  be  carefully 
executed,  and  the  seeds  will  be  at  hand  when  required. 

2.  If  the  catalogue  is  accompanied  by  a  printed  "order 
list, "  use  it  in  preference,  and  in  any  case  write  legibly. 

3.  If  a  list  is  written,  let  the  names  of  the  various 
articles  be  written  in  columns,  one  only  on  a  line,  and 
mark  the  quantity  required  distinctly,   opposite  each. 

4.  Be  particular  to  name  the  most  convenient  railway 
station,  for  where  the  postal  address  only  is  given 
packages  are  apt  to  be  wrongly  sent.  5.  Affix  signa. 
ture,  state  on  whose  account  the  goods  are  to  be  sup. 
plied,  and  give  full  postal  address  to  facilitate  commu. 
nication.  Sometimes  these  particulars  are  omitted 
causing  orders  to  remain  entirely  unattended  to,  whilg 
the  seeedsmen  are  no  doubt  being  blamed.  Indiistria. 

Coleus  Tryoni. — A  number  of  inquiries  havings 
been  put  to  me  of  late,  as  to  whether  Coleus  Tryoni  i 
still  maintaining  its  original  character  as  to  markings  and 
colours,  I  wish  to  inform  the  inquirers  and  the  public 
generally,  through  the  Gardenas^  Chronicle^  that  it  is 
most  certainly  keeping  true,  and  that  the  plant  exhi- 
bited last  August  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
good  as  it  was,  is  now,  fairly  speaking,  in  the  shade 
when  placed  beside  plants  propagated  from  it  since  it 
came  back  from  London.  I  may  also  say  that  the  entire 
stock,  16  in  number,  has  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale, 
and  unless  disposed  of  before  the  coming  spring  meet- 
ings, it  will  most  probably  be  then  exhibited  again. 
John  Guildjlvd,  Loddiiigton  Hall,  Lcucstcr. 

Growing  Shallots  from  Seed. — I  firstgrew  Shallots 
from  seed  in  1S6S,  sowing  the  seed  the  previous  autumn, 
and  transplanting  in  March.  I  had  bulbs  about  2 
inches  across,  but  leaving  England  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  being  absent  for  two  years,  I  have  had 
no  chance  of  experimenting,  and  this  year  my  seed  crop 
failed,  owing  to  the  bulbs  rotting  from  mildew.  As 
we  get  large  Onions  from  autumn  sowing,  why  not 
larger  Shallots,  if  it  is  size  that  is  required  ?  T.  Frances, 
Emsworth,  Hants, 

The  Walcheren  Cauliflower.  —  I  have  found 
the  true  Walcheren  Cauliflower  to  be  the  very  best  of 
all  varieties  for  the  summer  and  autumn  supply. 
When  three  sowings  are  made,  one  early  in  the  spring, 
and  two  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  arranged  so  as  to 
meet  the  consumption  when  greatest,  I  have  always 
found  this  variety  to  be  depended  upon  better  than 
others  to  stand  either  wet  or  dry  seasons.  Veitch's 
late  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  I  have  likewise  grown 
this  season,  and  have  had  the  heads  very  large  and 
fine,  and  with  the  Walcheren  there  is  really  no  occa- 
sion for  gardeners  to  grow  any  other  varieties.  In  the 
seedsmen's  catalogues  we  find  London  Early  Market, 
Asiatic  large  and  late,  Frogmore  early  forcing, 
Stadtholder,  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Mammoth,  Lenormand's, 
and  others,  which  might  all  be  discarded  with  advan- 
tage to  the  pockets  of  purchasers.  The  Continental 
dwarf  varieties  of  Cauliflower  are  no  better,  if  so  good 
as  an  old  variety  named  Squibb's  Dwarf.  William 
Tillery,  Welheck. 

Indian  Loranths. — I  think  I  some  time  ago  had 
something  to  say  in  the  supplementary  way  about  the 
above  plants,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I 
mentioned  that  the  Peach  and  the  Citron  were  both 
trees  of  which  two  or  three  of  the  species  were  very 
fond.  I  mentioned  these  plants  because  they  may  be 
found  in  many  gardens  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  Loranths.  If  I  did  not  mention  it  before,  I  may 
now  add  that  Rhododendron  nilagiricum  (arboreum  ?) 
is  a  great  favourite  of  one  species.  I  think 
greatest  success  will  attend  the  introduction  of  the 
kinds  from  high  elevations,  because  plenty  of  trees 
are  ready  to  hand  upon  which  to  grow  them,  large 
"stove  "trees  being  more  rare.  I  do  not  mean  that 
large  trees  are  absolutely  necessary.  I  would  advis 
any  one  attempting  to  introduce  Loranths  to  gatht 
the  seeding  branches,  and  pluck  off  the  leaves 
(as  they  might  ferment  and  get  mouldy),  retain- 
ing the  berries  in  as  perfect  and  unbroken  a  statt 
as  possible,  so  that  the  glutinous  matter  may  be  pre- 
served, and  packing  the  branches  in  a  rough  box  with 
sand,  pounded  bricks,  or  charcoal.  Looking  tc 
fact  that  a  parcel  may  be  received  through  the  post 
or  otherways)  in  a  month  or  less  from  the  date  of 


packing,  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  at  once 
setting  to  work  at  the  experimental  cultivation  of 
Loranths,  and  parties  having  orchard-houses  and 
conservatories  should  at  once  communicate  with  friends 
(if  they  have  them)  at  elevations  of  from  5000  feet 
upwards  in  Southern  India,  and  from  4000  feet  up- 
wards in  the  North,  to  send  them  a  case  of  unbroken 
Mistleto  seed,  and  upon  receipt  stick  it  about  the 
branches  of  such  trees  as  they  may  learn  are  suited  to 
its  growth.  James  MacPlierson.  P.S.  The  packing 
case  should  have  air-holes  in  it. 

Soot  Water.— With  pleasure  I  answer  "  S." 
(p.  142S),  and  in  order  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  is  com- 
patible with  clearness,  I  will  give  my  modus  operandi. 
The  vessel  in  which  I  made  my  soot-water  was  an  old 
boiler,  holding  50  or  60  gallons  of  water.  There  was 
a  pump  close  by,  and  a  peck  of  lime  was  at  hand,  and 
enough  of  soot  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  fill  a 
4-galIon  watering  can  (a  bucket  would  be  better).  In 
this  can  I  gradually  and  thoroughly  mixed  the  soot 
with  water,  nearly  filling  the  can,  and  then  poured  this 
mixture  into  the  old  boiler,  filling  that  up  with  water 
from  the  pump,  taking  good  care  that  there  should 
be  no  lumps,  but  that  the  soot  should  be  veiy  evenly 
mixed  in  the  water.  Then  I  gently  pushed  all  the 
scum  off  the  surface  with  a  new  besom,  and  had  the 
lime  sifted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mixture,  and 


made — the   lime 


rrymg    every 


impurity  quickly  to  the  bottom.  Pond-water  is  better 
than  pump,  and  rain-water  better  than  either.  If  I  did 
not  want  the  soot-water  for  a  fortnight,  I  should  not 
use  lime,  but  let  the  mixture  clear  itself,  but  if  in  a 
hurry,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  lime.  I  have 
seen  a  very  clever  florist  fail  completely  in  his  attempt 
to  make  the  soot-water,  but  I  could  never  tell  why,  as 
nothing  can,  to  my  mind,  be  easier.  Often  I  used  to 
put  one  of  my  men  to  do  it  without  my  superinten- 
dence. I  used  to  syringe  my  Pelargonium-house, 
especially,  but  everything  seemed  to  like  it,  and  I 
liked  the  smell,  it  appeared  so  healthy.  If  lime  is 
employed,  the  besom  should  be  put  into  use  for  taking 
off  a  very  thin  glaze,  which  is  sure  to  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  "water,  as  this  glaze  might  injure  the 
leaves  of  the  plants.  K.  J. 

The  Price  of  Vegetables:— I  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Morgan  would  state  what  his  average  prices  are 
from  4  o'clock  to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because 
during  that  time  I  think  very  few  retailers  can  buy  at 
the  prices  named.  I  think  that  the  fault  lies  somewhat 
at  their  own  door,  because  they  ask  such  high  prices 
early  in  the  morning,  knowing  that  greengrocers  must 
buy  and  get  home  to  do  their  rounds,  and  cannot  wait 
for  the  prices  to  come  down  ;  the  consequence  is^  they 
do  not  sell  half  their  load,  when  in  walks  Mr.  Coster- 
monger,  and  he,  knowing  that  it  does  not  pay  for  them 
to  take  back,  offers  so  low  a  price  that,  were  it  to  be 
offered  during  the  early  morning,  the  buyer  would  be 
laughed  at,  and  then  down  comes  the  average.  Take 
the  Pea  season,  for  instance.  1  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  2s.  per  bush,  at  6  o'clock,  and  that  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  price  asked,  and  at  10  o'clock 
I  was  offered  the  same  article  at  g,/.— rather  a  serious 
fluctuation  on  the  same  morning  !  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Coster,  who  can  wait,  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
low  prices  instead  of  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  blamed 
for  exorbitant  charges.  Still,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  West  End  retailers  get  prices  for  their 
articles  that  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  would  frighten 
every  customer  away.    W.  R.  H. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  at  p.  14 

I  send  you  the  following  list  of  prices  obtained  by 
on  the  dates  mentioned,  in  the  Borough  Market  : — 


A  Market  Gardener. 

Madresfield    Court    and     Golden    Champ 
Grapes. — Your  correspondent,  "  Vitis,"  has  evidently 
no  facts  to  rebut  my  statements.     What  I  have  said 
this  subject  has  been  derived  exclusively  from  my  o' 
experience,  and  the  evidence  is  direct  and  unquestic 
able  ;  so  that  my  opinion  on  the  properties  of  these  t' 
Grapes  has  been  given  unreservedly,  and  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  ideas  of  others.     Since  my  first 
communication  I  have  accidentally  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  a  Grape  grower  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  assured    me    that   his   Madresfield    Court   was  e 
complete  failure,   that  every   berry  dropped   off,  and 
that  no  amount  of  care  could  save  them.     At  the 
time  he  suggested  that  a  cool  house  culture  might  prove 
more  satisfactory.     To  this  opinion  I  cannot  assent,  : 
with  me  the  damage  was  equal,  whether  grown  under 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     This  I  respectfully 
decline,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Tortworth, 


where  he  can  judge  for  himself.  I  shall  keep  this 
Grape  hanging  tiU  the  last  berry  passes  out  of  existence, 

spectacle  to  visitors,  and  as  a  proof  that  what  I 
have  said  is  true.     When  "  Vitis  "  honours  me  with  a 

no  formal  introduction  will  be  required,  as  we  are 

I  imagine,  altogether  strangers.  Let  me  now  come 
to  describe  the  qualities  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  and 

II  point  out  one  among  many  more  of  the  inaccu- 
rate assumptions  of  "  Vitis."  He,  with  not  a  little  perse- 
verance, endeavours  to  convince  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  I  have  always  held  up  this  as 
the  best  white  Grape  in  cultivation.  What  I  have  said 
many  times  over  is,  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class,  and 

distinctly  I  say  so  again.  Am  I  not  justified  in 
speaking  well  of  it,  when  for  years  it  has  produced 
"  unches  of  41b.  weight,  and  the  berries  measuring  in 
umerous  instances  4  inches  in  circumference,  highly 
coloured,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour  ?  What  more  does 
tis  "  require  ?  I  have  constantly  said  that  this 
le  keeps  badly,  and  I  also  know  that  in  some 
ens  it  has  been  a  failure,  but  I  have  described  its 
qualities  as  developed  under  my  care.  Alexander  Cramb, 
Torhuorth. 

Large  Onions. — In  reference  to  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  at  p.  i486,  allow  me  to  state  that 
the  12  prize  Onions  exhibited  by  Mr.  Castleman, 
Brook  End  Green  Farm,  Barton,  Beds,  and  weighing 
1 5  5  lb. ,  were  not  "  the  heaviest  by  2  J  lb .  that  have  here- 
tofore been  shown  in  Banbuiy,"  as  stated,  for  Mr.  Sims' 
12  prize  bulbs  exhibited  at  the  Banbury  root  show  last 
year  weighed  1 5 1  lb.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  12  Onions  (Banbury  Improved  White  Spanish) 
shown  by  Mr.  Castleman  are  the  heaviest  by  4  oz.  that 
have  ever  been  shown  in  Banbury  ;  the  largest  bulb  in 
the  prize  12  this  year  weighed  244  oz.  H.  De-c'erill. 


I  for  2jrt'.  per  dozen. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

South  Amboy,  N.  J. — I  noticed  in  your  columns, 
at  p.  1256,  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  the  comparative  condition  of  working 
men  in  various  countries,  including  America,  in  which 
it  is  infened  that  a  first-class  workman  is  no  better  off 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  not  so  in  all.  To  take  something 
like  a  general  view  of  the  case,  I  will  say,  in  the  firet 
place,  that  the  cost  of  living  here  is  about  the  same  as 
in  England,  but  clothing,  &c.,  is  much  dearer.  To 
keep  a  servant  is  to  increase  your  expenses,  and  entail 
upon  you  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  trouble,  for 
which  reason  those  who  can  do  without  one  do  so. 
Those  who  do  engage  a  servant  have  to  pay  i2dols. 
and  upwards  a  month  for  the  greatest  of  Bridgets  from 
old  Irel.-md.  You  can  obtain  a  much  better  servant  in 
England  for  £$  a  year.  What  an  excellent  opening 
for  a  lot  of  neat,  handy,  young  women  from  the  country 
districts  of  England.  They  would  be  quite  a  "god- 
send" to  the  American  ladies. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
public  schools  here  I  will  say  nothing,  but  I  much 
question  there  being  25,000  children  in  Philadelphia 
leading  a  Bohemian  life  ;  and  if  this  were  so  it  would 
be  found  that  24,000  out  of  the  25,000  children  be- 
longed to  Irish  parents,  for  the  Americans,  as  a  rule, 
are  particular  on  the  point  of  sending  their  children  to 
school,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so,  although  they  are  frequently  taken 
from  school  when  young,  from  the  fact  that  a  boy  of 
14  can  often  earn  a  dollar  a  day. 

As  regards  gardeners,  I  may  say  that  there  is  always 
a  demand  here  for  good  men,  either  as  assistants  or  in 
the  higher  grades,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  kid-glove 
gentlemen  or  one-idea  men  to  come  here  as  head 
gardeners;  they  are  but  of  little  use  at  home,  and 
would  be  of  none  here.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
stating  that  I  once  met  a  young  Englishman  here  who 
told  me  he  was  "hard  up,"  and  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  help  him.  I  sent  him  to  a  very  respectable 
place  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  refused  it  because  the 
remuneration  was  only  40  dols.  a  month,  when,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  leaving 
England  he  was  working  for  I4f.  a  week,  and  was 
probably  dear  at  that.  For  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
men  I  say  most  decidedly  stay  at  home,  for  you  would 
only  swell  the  class  who  loiter  around  the  seed  stores 
in  New  York  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and 
who  write  home  to  friends  informing  them  that  they 
made  a  mistake  in  coming  here  ;  that  the  streets  are 
not  paved  with  gold  ;  that  all  the  easy  jobs,  which  they 
expected  would  be  reserv'ed  for  their  especial  benefit, 
had  been  taken ;  that  there  was  not  even  a  nigger  kept 
to  black  their  boots,  and  that  they  wished  they  had 
not  given  up  the  three  or  four  dollars  a-week  in 
England,  expecting  to  get  20  here  for  doing  nothing. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  matter  of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  gardeners,  who  can  earn  and 
obtain  a  first-rate  living  in  England,  can  do  so  here. 
If  they  are  unknown,  my  advice  to  them  is  take  any 
job  which  offers,  for  if  they  have  no  definite  idea  of 
any  locality,  it  will  give  them  time  to  make  inquiries, 
&c.  If  known  here  good  men  can  generally  engage 
previous  to  coming  out,  for  these  in  every  calling  are 
always  in  demand  here,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  better  wages 
than  in  England.  If  ambitious  to  hold  Land,  it  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  £1  an  acre  up  to  the  fancy  price 
paid  in  the  City  of  London ;  but  I  would  advise  intendmg 
purchasers  to  keep  their  money  until  they  get  here,  and 
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not  be  led  by  the  glowing  accounts  in  newspapers,  or  ,  living  representation  of  a  primaeval   type    from   which 

they  may  find  themselves,  like  Mark  Tapley,  in  another  !  insects  have  all  derived  their  origin. II.  On  Exocatus 

Garden  of  Eden,   fames  Taplin,  South  Amboy,  A^«t,  j  w/;/."".      By  Captain   Chimmo,    of   H.IW.S.    Nassau; 

'"'-"  "     "   '"  '"■   ■     on,  Esq.    The  Flying  Fish 

ible  to  live  for  a  period  of 
water,  and  to  possess  the 
of  its  flight  by  using  its 


Societies. 


I  power  of  changing  the  c 


LiNNEAN  :  Nov.  2.  — G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Dried  specimens  and  photographs  of  Clathrus 
cancellatus  and  Coins  hirudinosus,  from  D.  Hanbury, 
''-^  exhibited  by  Mr.  Currey.     The  plants 


Nov. 


the  chair. 


President,  i 
Henderson, 
exhibited  specimens  of 


process  ;  indeed  hundreds  of  specimens  were 
without  finding  more  than  three  or  four 
of  the  half-expelled  cap.  The  stamens  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  normal  flower,  being  equal 
in  length,  with  the  filaments  perfectly  free,  and  the 
quantity  of  pollen  exceedingly  small.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  I.  fulva  self-impregnation  takes  place 
in  the  "  cleistogenous "  flowers  at  a  very  early  period, 
fruitful  capsules  appearing  almost  invariably  to  result 
from  them,  while  the  conspicuous  flowers  are  stated  by  all 
'ly  barren,  though  undoubtedly  they 
seed-vessels,    apparently    equalling 


observers  t 


E.  J.  Boale,  Esq. 

.    , elected    Fellows. 

gathered  in  the  garden  of  M.  Thuret,  at  Antibes,  in  ;  Centaurea  solstitialis,  found  in  October  last  in  a  cornfield  j 'hose  of  the  "cleistogenous"  flowers  in  the  average 
October  and  the  photographs  exhibited  them  in  different  I  above  Combe  Marten,  North  Devon.  The  following  number  of  seeds.  The  author  had  never  found  the  two 
stages  of  growth.     The  Clathrus,  though  not  uncommon  |  papers    were    read -—I      On    the    Floral    Structure    0/  kinds   of  flowers   on  the  same  branch:  occasionally  on 

m  the  South  of  Europe,  is  rarely  seen  in  LngHr-'    ■■■' 1/-^., r..,.. .,1.   „..     _,      .-  .j\a:cc .  t. ,.__    _,   .,  ...  .    ' 

however,   it  has  been  observed  in  the  Isle  of  W 
copse  near  Ryde,  by  Mr.  Kippist, 


Lawrence, 
by  Dr.  Bromfield  ;  also  in  Devon- 
shire, and  at   Lyme  Regis.     The 
Colus  was  originally  discovered  at 
Toulon,    by    MM.    Cavaher    and 
S&hier,    and    was    described   by 
them  ("Ann.  des  Sciences,"  1835) 
as  a  new  genus,    differing  from 
Clathrus  in    the   contents   of  the 
volva,  in  the  absence  of  any  foul 
STiell,  and  in  the  branches  anas- 
tomosing   at    the    summit    only, 
and  not  from  the  base  upwards. 
Colus  differs  from  Colonnaria  and 
Latemea  in  the  character  of  the 
network,   at  the  apex   formed  by 
the  anastomosing  branches.     The 
following   papers  were   read  ; — I. 
On   the  Origin  of  Insects.     By  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.     The  author 
observed  that  he  had  always   re- 
garded    the     metamorphosis     of 
insects  as  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Darwinian  theory. 
In  most  cases  the  development  of 
the    individual    reproduces    to  a 
certain   extent   that   of   the  race, 
but  the  motionless  imbecile  pupa 
cannot  represent  a  mature  form. 
Fritz   Midler  considers    that    the 
wingless  Blattidse,  probably,  most 
closely  represent  the  insect  stock, 
and  Haeckel  is  inclined  rather  to 
the  pseudo-Neuroptera  ;    but  the 
author  felt  great  difiiculty  in  con- 
ceiving  by  what  natural    process 
an  insect  with  a  suctorial  mouth, 
like  that  of  a  gnat  or  a  butterfly, 
CDuId  be  developed  from  a  power- 
ful  mandibulated    type    like    the 
Orthoptera,     or    even    from    the 
Neuroptera.      M.  Brauer  has  re- 
cently suggestea  ttiat    tne  genus 
Campodea,  is,  of  all  known  exist- 
ing   forms,   that  which    probably 
most  nearly  resembles  the  parent 
insect  stock      The  grub  form  of 
larva  he  regards  as  a  retiograde 
type,    an    opinion    m  which    the 
author  did  not  concur,  though  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  on  the 
other  point.     M   Brauer,  in  form- 
ing his  conclusion  relied  partly  on 
geological   considerations     partly 
on   the  fact  that  lanas   more    or 
less    resembling    Campodea     are 
found    amongst    widely   different 
groups  of  insects       The  author 
went  on  to  explain  the  distinction 
between  what  he  called  develop- 
mental and  adaptne  changes,  ob- 
serving that  the  lar\ce  of  insects 
are  by  no  means  mere  stages   m 
the  development    of   the    perfect 
animal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  natural 
selection,     and    undergo  changes 
which   have  reference  entirely  to 
their  own  requirements  and  condi- 
tion.   The  embrvonicde\elopment 
of  an  animal  in  the  egg  gives  us  an 
epitome  of  its  specific  history  ,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
species    in    which    the    1 
forms  have  a    separ.^te 


where    \  I mpat tens  fulva   with  especi  zl  referenct  to  the  Imperfect  I  <^'^<^^eM  branches  of  the  same  plant, 
;    ma    sdffirtihscd  floweis      By  A.   W    Bennett,   Esq.     The  '  frequently  on  separate  plants,  which  would  account  for  the 

fact  of  their  absence  from   her- 


defin 


limal  when 


He 
young  possesses 


bana.  In  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember the  inconspicuous  flowered 
plants  outnumbered  those  with 
conspicuous  flowers  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20  to  I,  though  growing 
completely  intermixed.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's observations  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  the  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  absolutelysynchronous. 

II.  Flora:  Hongkongensis  Sup- 

plementum.  By  H.  F.  Hance, 
Ph.D.,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  which  may  be  described, 
in  the  words  of  the  secondary 
title,  as  a  Compendious  Supple- 
ment to  Mr.  Bentham's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Plants  of  Hong  Kong. 

III.  Remarks  on  the  Dolichos 

unifhrus  of  Lamarck.  By  N.  A. 
Dalzell,  Esq.,  communicated  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  The  author  believes 
that  the  characters  of  this  plant 
remove  it  far  from  Dolichos,  and 
place  it  in  the  Glycinse,  uniting  it 
more  closely  with  the  Johnia  of 
Wight  and  Amott.  In  i860  he 
had  entered  it  in  the  Bombay 
Flora  as  a  species  of  Johnia.  and 
he  now  proposes  to  call  it  Glycine 
(Johnia)  uniflora.  The  specific 
name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as 
there  are  always  more  than  one 
flower  in  the  axil.  The  plant  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Kooltee,  and 
is  used  for  feeding  cattle. 


6,  Cynips 


mode  of  life,  and  lives  on  one  kind 
of  food,  and  subsequently,  from  its 
own  growth  in  size  and  strength, 

-•^gK^^ 

e  species  of  Impatiens— Noli-me-tangere. 
aflora—though  well  known  to  Continental 

involvp    -in     intoi-ni^Hi.^..^    .,X^:.,  1       <:'    "i"    ° "T    *"■'■  ■'■"^'"-•i"    bot.anists,   appears   to   have  received  but 

qui—     Thr  a-re.^--u^r;!Sies-    ^e^i^^^e  ^i^l!  Sl^^  ^ -^ = 
ol  the  Tilhngbourne,  an  affluent  of  the  Wey,  near  Slial- 


of  distil 


forces.       Natur: 


selectii 


f^T'^\  "".''J'  ""^y  ''^^^  distinctmanners,  graduaTly  |  fulra,  and  pa 
leading  to  diff-erences  which   may   become   so   great   as  '  and  American   bol.ani 

ermediate    period     of     cliange    and  ;  little noticofrom  most  English 

are,  however,  peculiar  difficulties  in  i  nb5,>r,,o.;^nc  ,„„,... - 

those  cases  in  which,  as  among  the  Lepidoplera,  the  „ ^ 

species  IS  mandibulale  as  a  larva,  and  suctorial  as  an 
imago.  After  discussing  how  these  difliculties  m.ay  pos- 
sibly be  overcome,  the  author  continues  :— In  Cammdea 
and  the  Collcmbola  (Podura,  &c.)  we  have  a  type  of 
animal  closely  resembling  certain  larvre  which  occur  both 
in  the  mandibulate  and  suctorial  series  of  insects,  and 
which  possesses  a  mouth  neither  distinctly  mandibulate 
nor  distinctly  suctorial,  but  constituted  on  a  peculiar 
type  capable  of  modification  in  either  direction  by  gradual 
changes  without  loss  of  utility.  If  these  views  are 
correct,  he  argiied,  the  genus  Campodi 
regarded  as  a  form  of  remarkable  interest,  si 


lora,  m  Surrey,  and  his  attention  was  first  _ _  ,„  „.., 

subject  by  the  great  abundance  of  seed  vessels,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  flowers 
earher  in  the  summer,  and  by  the  remarks  of  a  local  natura- 
list that  it  is  "  one  of  those  plants  which  bear  seeds  without 
producing  any  flowers."  The  development  of  the  incon- 
spicuous or  "cleistogenous  "flowers  was  described  as 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  others.  The  bud  remains 
much  moreminute,  and  the  calycine  and  coroHine  whorls  are 
more  regular.  The  buds  never  open,  but  the  envelopes  are 
be  I  pushed  off  from  the  already  fertilised  ovary  in  the  form  of 
he    a  cap,  at  so  early  a  stage  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 


Insects    at  Home,    &c.       By 

the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wood,  M.A., 
F.  L.  S.  Svo,  pp.  670,  700 
cuts.  Longmans. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  necessity 
of  killing  and  slaying,  and  of 
employing  mean  devices  and 
subterfuges  to  entrap  the  prey, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  rank 
the  entomologist's  pursuit  as  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  branches 
of  natural  history  for  young 
persons.  So  fascinating  is  it 
that  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  are 
soon  got  over,  and  boys  more- 
over are  not  usually  verysensitive 
on  these  matters  to  begin  with. 
So  attractive  is  the  mere  search 
for,  preservation,  and  classifica. 
tion  of  insects,  at  any  rate  of  the 
beetles  and  butterflies,  that  it 
too  often  happens  that  the  far 
greater,  deeper  seated,  and  more 
abiding  pleasures  to  be  derived 
by  him  who  subordinates  his 
passion  for  collecting  to  that  of 
observing,  are  left  wholly  un- 
tasted.  The  loss  thus  entailed 
is  great,  not  only  as  regards  the 
giatification  of  the  individual, 
but  also  from  a  scientific  and  a 
vthorn.  practical  point  of  view.     As  an 

important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  may  commend  Mr. 
Wood's  book  now  before  us.  The  author  has  long 
since  given  evidence  of  the  possession  of  an  agreeable 
style  and  of  correct  information  on  the  subjects  on 
which  he  writes,  and  the  present  volume  will,  we 
venture  to  say,  largely  add  to  his  reputation.  The 
work  is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  insects 
inhabiting  England,  together  with  the  principal  details 
of  their  structure,  and  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
their  mode  of  life.  In  glancing  through  Mr.  Wood's 
necessarily  somewhat  bulky  volume,  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  pains  that  he  has  taken  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  principal 
groups  of  insects.  This  is  an  immense  help  to  begin- 
ners— would  that  we  had  had  such  in  our  time.  The 
account  would,  however,  have  been  more  complete  had 
Mr.  Wood  devoted  a  little  more  space  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  mouth  of  the  man. 
dibulate  and  of  the  sucking  insects,  and  of  the  adaptive 
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modifications  which  result  in  so  very  different  looking  1  their  most  promising  flowers   not   expanding  so  well  ;  have  also    maintained    their   reputation   as   successful 

an  apparatus,  being  constructed  of  similar  parts.     We    as  they  do  in  earlier  seasons,    the   late  frosts   having  '  growers  and  exhibitors  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  though 

are    indebted    to    the   publishers    for    permission   to  ,  put    a    stop    to    the   growth    of    the    plants   in    un-    the  season  has  been   very  much  against   them.     Mr. 

use   the   accompanying   cuts.     Fig.   329  refers  to  the  |  heated  houses,  and  committed  sad  havoc  amongst  those 

dissection  of  the  stag-beetle,  and  requires  no  further  |  in  the  open  borders.     Though,  as  we  stated  before, 

explanation  than  that  offered  by  the  legend.     Fig.  32S  1  the  generality  of  the  flowers  we  have  seen  this  year 

shows  certain  of  the  saw-flies  whose  habits  are  not  such    are    inferior    in    quality  to    those    of  the    past    few 

as  to  recommend  them  to  gardeners.     We  quote  what    years,  we  have  seen  some  highly  creditable  ones,  and 

Mr.  Wood  has  to  say  of  that  portion  of  the  structure  of  ]  amongst  them  the  collection  which  has  been  on  view 

these  insects  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  and  |  at  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  during 

refer  our  readers  to  the  original  work  for  more  detailed  j  the  past  week.     Mr.  Adam  Forsyth  has  been  a  most 

descriptions  of  the  insects  shown  in  the  figure  :—  !  successful  grower  and  exhibitor  for  the  last  15  years, 

and  annually  makes  a  display  of  this  kind,  which  has 
almost  become  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions in  the  florists'  calendar.  This  year  he  has  not 
grown  any  specimen  plants,  but  his  show-house  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  love  for  a  good 
bloom  remains  unabated,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  so, 
for  since  the  retirement  of  the  Messrs.  Salter,  the  Bruns- 
wick Nursery  is  the  only  place  that  we  know  of  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  where  a  display  of  so  inte- 


"We  will  begin  with  the  insects  which  are  so   well 
known  as  saw-flies,  and  are  scientifically  termed  Tenthre- 
dinida;.      This  word  is  a  very  old  one,  being  used   by 
Aristotle  in  his  '  History  of  Animals  '  to  signify  some  kind 
of  bee  or  wasp.     It  is  formed  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing to  gnaw  or  nibble.     The  names  andrena,  pemphre- 
don,  &€.,  are  derived  from  the  same  source.     Iii  these, 
insects,  the  wings  are  large,  with  many  '  complete '  cells, 
i.e..  cells  closed  on  every  side  by  nervures,  and  having  a 
large  stigma  or   spot.       The    abdomen 
has    no  footstalk,    and  is  furnished    in 
the  females  with  the  extraordinary  ap- 
paratus which  has  gained  for  the  group 
of  Hymenoptera   the  popular  and  ap- 
propriate name  of  saw-flies. 

"At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
and  on  its  under  surface  are  placed  two 
flat  homy  plates  set  side  by  side.  These 
are  the  saws,  and,  like  the  well-known 
*  tenon-saw '  of  carpenters,  have  one 
edge  toothed  and  the  other  strengthened 
by  a  flat  thick  plate.  On  examination 
w-ith  a  tolerably  powerful  lens,  the  teeth 
are  seen  to  be  most  elaborately  con- 
structed. Instead  of  being  mere  simple 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw,  each  tooth  is 
formed  of  a  cone  set  in  a  footstalk,  the 
ito  eight  or  ten 
sharp  edge  be- 
tween each.  This  structure  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  prevent  the  saw  from 
clogging  with  the  green  wood  in  which 
it  has  to  work,  and  might  with  advant- 
age be  copied  by  our  tool-makers.  The 
toothing  of  the  saw  differs  in  the  various 
species  of  saw-fly,  but  the  form  which  has 
been  described  is  found  in  some  of  the 
insects  with  which  our  list  commences. 

"The  strengthened  backs  of  these 
saws  are  leceived  into  grooves  or  sheaths 
in  which  they  slide  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  they  are  so  contrived  that 
while  one  saw  is  being  thrust  forward, 
the  other  is  being  drawn  back.  There 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  tlicsc 
beautiful  instruments  under  the  micro- 
scope. They  are  of  course  best  seen  in 
the  recent  specimen,  but  even  after  the 
insect  has  been  long  dead  and  dry,  the 
saw  can  be  detached  with  a  little  careful 
manipulation.  The  object  of  the  saw, 
which  is  indeed  a  modification  of  the 
ovipositor,  is  to  prepare  a  resting-place 
for  the  eggs.  By  alternately  working  the 
saws,  a  groove  is  rapidly  cut  in  a  twig, 
or  a  leaf  rib,  and  an  egg  is  then  passed 
between  the  saws  and  deposited  in  the 
groove,  where  it  is  fixed  by  a  small  drop 
of  liquid  secreted  by  the  insect.  The 
number  of  grooves  and  of  the  eggs  de- 
posited in  them  varies  according  to  the 
different  species  of  saw-fly.  Even  if  the 
observer  should  fail  to  see  a  saw-fly  in  the 
act  of  depositing  her  eggs,  he  can  always 
see  the  grooves  and  the  eggs  in  them, 
by  carefully  examining  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs  of  various  trees.  The  com- 
mon Currant  is  often  much  damaged  by 
saw-flies,  and  on  a  single  bush  there  will 
be  scarcely  a  leaf  in  which  the  grooves 
cut  by  the  saw-fly  cannot  be  found. 
These  grooves  are  made  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  partly  because  the 
nervures  are  thicker,  and  partly  because 
the  eggs  are  sheltered  from  the  rain. 

"In   process    of   time    the    eggs  are  t4<',  i'lsc:  i( 

hatched,  and  from  them  are  produced 
larvK  which  very  much  resemble  those 
of  moths.  They  can,  however,  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  fact  that  they  have  more  legs  and 
'  pro-legs,'  or  false  feet,  than  the  true  caterpillars.  No 
caterpillar  has  more  than  sixteen  of  these  members, 
whereas  the  larva  of  the  saw-fly  has  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  One  of  these  larvse,  that  of  Cimbex  lutea,  is 
shown  in  fig.  328,  No.  3." 


Newton,  who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  bids  fair  to  eclij 
the  doings  of  his  predecessor,  has,  of  course,  the  largest 
display,  the  temporary  structure  in  front  of  Crown 
Office  Row  being  about  no  feet  in  length. 
Here  a  very  effective  bank  of  large-flowered  and 
Japanese  varieties  are  neatly  set  off  by  a 
row  of  the  dwarfer  Pompon  varieties,  which  latter  are 
the  most  generally  grown  here  in  open  beds  and  bor- 
ders. Had  the  weather  kept  mild  and  open,  these 
beds  would  have  been  a  fine  feature  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
frost  has  completely  spoiled  them.  Mr.  Dale's  collec- 
tion is  much  smaller  in  extent  than  the  above,  but  he 
has  some  handsome  flowers,  notably  of  the  Japanese 
variety,  James  Salter,  and  of  Prince  of  Anemones, 
White  Globe,  Lord  Derby,  Prince  Alfred,  and 
Golden  Beverley.  His  beds  of  Pompon  varieties  were 
very  promising,  but  King  Frost  has  nipped  them  in 
the  bud.  Extensive  alterations  are  going  on  in  both 
the  gardens  of  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  which  we  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  alluding  to  at  a  future  time. 


:mur,  or  thigh  : 
ir  of  legs. 

riu  lyings.  —  . 


Florists*  Flowers. 

"This  is  not  a  Chrys.\nthemum  year,"  remark 
the  growers  of  this  fine  old  florists*  flower,  who  in  a 
manner  plead  extenuating  circumstances,  and  point  to 
the  trying  nature  of  the  past  season  as  the  cause  of  the 
poor  quaUty  of  the  generality  of  the  flowers  exhibited 
this  year.  The  past  summer,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  a 
most  trying  one  to  the  horticulturist,  and  especially  so 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  grower,  whose  favourites  are 
gross  feeders,  and  which,  to  be  done  well,  must  not  on 
any  account  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  feeding  in 
the  summer  time  ;  so  that  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
what  an  enormous  amount  ol  labour  in  watering  is 
necessary  during  a  hot  dry  summer.  Growers,  too, 
have    also     experienced     the     vexations     caused     by 


Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Stanstead  Park  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  —  To  the  true 
florist,  as  well  as  the  horticulturist 
proper,  such  establishments  as  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  of  great  interest,  for  "drop 
in  "  when  one  will  for  a  "  look  round," 
there  is  always  something  fresh  to  be 
seen,  something  new  to  be  learned  by 
the  practical  horticulturist,  whether  it 
be  in  improving  his  acquaintance  with, 
or  gaining  an  introduction  to,  new  or 
improved  forms  of  flowers,  which  are 
ever  appearing,  or  in  gleaning  season- 
able hints  on  new  or  improved  methods 
of  culture,  in  which  latter  respect  no 
one  need  go  away  empty  from  a  well- 
ordered  nursery.  But  it  is  as  raisers 
and  mtroducers  of  florists'  flowers  that 
the  well-won  reputation  of  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  has  been  gained, 
their  productions  in  the  way  of  Pansies, 
Hollyhocks,  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, Phloxes,  I'entstemons,  &c., 
having  for  some  time  gained  for  them 
a  position  in  the  van  of  floricultural 
progress.  There  are  one  or  two  plants 
which  this  firm  seem  to  have  especially 
taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  improving 
them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bronze 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  the  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  and  the  immense  strides  which 
they  have  made  in  this  direction  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  saw  the  seed- 
lings of  the  former  shown  by  them  at 
the  last  Pelargonium  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  or  the  magnifi- 
cent groups  of  Phloxes  in  pots  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  supplementary 
Rose  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  the  beginning  of  August  last.  It  was 
our  good  fortune  about  that  time  to 
visit  the  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  when 
we  made  the  notes  which  are  here 
strung  together. 

We  will  commence  with  the  herba- 
ceous Phloxes,  firstly  because  they  were 
then  in  perfection,  and  secondly  because 
the  time  is  rapidly  drawing  near  when 
the  Phlox  will  essentially  be  classed  as 
a  gardeners'  flower  and  take  a  leading 
position  amongst  summer  decorative 
plants.  The  improvement  which  it  has 
undergone  in  habit  of  growth  and  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  something  astonishing,  the  more 
resting  a  kind  is  made.  New  flowers  this  year  are  so  1  recent  introductions  especially  bearing  but  little  more 
late  that  we  can  say  nothing  about  them,  but  of  the  than  a  shade  of  a  likeness  to  the  "windmill"  shaped 
existing  kinds  Mr.  Forsyth  has  good  examples,  and  (as  that  veteran  florist,  Mr.  Glenny,  has  styled  them) 
amongst  these  are  many  varieties  which  can  nearly  ]  flowers  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Some  very  fine  varieties 
always  be  depended  upon  for  quality,  such  as,  of  1  have  been  received  from  the  Continent,  but  these  are 
whites,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  ]  few  in  number  compared  to  the  splendid  batches  of 
White  Globe,  Beveriey,  Alba  multiflora,  and  Queen  of  ^  named  and  unnamed  varieties  raised  by  this  enterprising 
the  Whites.  Of  various  shades  of  yellow— Golden  firm.  For  the  mixed  border,  as  Mr.  Laing  says,  it 
Beverley,  Aurea  multiflora.  Sunflower,  Golden  Jardin  would  be  difticult  to  name  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
des  Plantes,  Golden  John  Salter,  Raymond,  Annie  more  elegant  and  possessed  of  so  many  excellencies  as  is 
Salter,  and  Guernsey  Nugget ;  and  of  various  shades  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  Phloxes,  and,  as  we  hope 
of  red,  Ali  Baba,  John  Salter,  St.  Patrick,  Dr.  Brock,  to  show  presently,  they  must  become  invaluable,  nay  in- 
Mr.  Brunlees,  Gen.  Hardinge,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  dispensable  to  the  gardener  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Other  varieties,  differing  from  the  above  in  colour.  They  have  also  the  undoubted  merit  of  being  perfectly 
and  well  represented  here,  are  Lady  Talfourd,  hardy,  easy  of  propagation,  and  requiring  but  Uttle 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alfied  Salter,  George  Sand,  attention  during  the  growing  season ;  indeed,  so  few 
Baron  Beust,  Marshal  Duroc,  Prince  Alfred,  !  are  their  requirements,  and  so  simple  their  culture,  that 
Queen  of  England,  Gluck,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Mr.  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  their  treatment  may 
W.  H.  Morgan,  and  Duchess  of  Roxburgh.  The  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  Plant  in  a  moderately 
curious  but  showy  Japanese  varieties  are  not  quite  so  rich,  porous  soil,  and  give  them  plenty  of  clear  water 
numerous  as  last  year,  but  very  fine  ;  and  the  same  must  I  when  the  flower-spike  begins  to  form." 
also  be  said  about  the  Anemone-flowered  and  Pompon  Coming  now  to  the  varieties,  which  we  must  state 
varieties.  were  all  growing  in  pots,  we  have  the  following,  all 

In  the  Temple  Gardens,  Messrs.  Dale  and  Newton  I  raised  here,  and  which  are  to  be  distributed  for  the  first 


:/,  Episterna, 
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Light  wing  folded. 
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time  next  May.  Of  these  flowers  collectively- we  can 
safely  assert  that  a  finer  lot  was  never  sent  out 
together  :— Magnificent,  dark  rose,  dark  magenta  eye, 
extra  good  in  habit  and  spike  ;  the  segments,  peculiarly 
enough,  being  slightly  reflexed,  gives  to  the  spike  a 
most  pleasing  air  of  refinement.  Forest  Hill,  bright 
rosy  crimson,  an  exceedingly  good  trasser  and  a  strong 
grower,  but  a  little  defective  in  the  flower,  which,  though 
good  in  outline,  is  rather  thin.  Dr.  Masters,  crimson- 
purple,  bright  crimson  eye,  flowers  very  large,  and 
fine  in  shape,  very  good  in  habit,  though  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  others,  but  producing  perhaps 
the  finest  spike  of  all,  which  constitutes  it  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties  for  exhibition  and  general  decorative 
;.  Mrs.  Whitehead,  lilac,  with  a  solid  red- 
eye, a  beautifully  shaped  flower,  produced  in 
capital  spikes  ;  in  habit  it  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and 
will  become  a  general  favourite  for  pot  culture. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  rosy  carmine,  shaded  with  orange, 
and  dark  centre,  excellent  both  in  spike  and  habit ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  of  good  substance  and  fine  form  ;  a 
valuable  acquisition  amongst  the  dark  kinds.  Rosy 
Morn,  rosy  lilac,  with  the  centre  of  a  lighter  shade, 
fine  in  spike,  and  growing  only  to  the  height  of  about 
18  inches ;  the  dwarfest  and  most  compact  variety  we 
have  yet  seen.  PhUippa  Penglase,  deep  rose,  shaded 
with  lilac,  and  carmine  centre  ;  flowers  large  and  of 
excellent  form,  and  producing  good  spikes  ;  a  showy 
and  distinct  variety.  Mr.  Balfour,  rosy  crimson, 
crimson  eye  ;  flowers  very  fine  in  size,  and  produced 
in  very  large  and  compact  spikes  ;  and  Brian  Wynne, 
deep  crimson  suffused  with  purple,  and  bright  crimson 
centre  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  fine  in  shape  and  sub- 
stance, but  the  plant  is  rather  tall  in  habit,  and  must 
be  planted  in  back  rows.  Of  those  sent  out  this  year, 
the  best  to  our  thinking  are  A.  F.  Barron,  rosy 
lilac,  with  a  crimson  eye,  extra  fine  in  spike  and 
habit ;  Queen  of  Whites,  a  splendid  trusser,  and  pure 
in  colour  ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet,  and 
is  a  grand  acquisition  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  soft  rosy  lilac, 
flowers  perfect  in  shape  and  slightly  reflexed,  pro- 
duced in  magnificent  spikes,  one  of  the  very  best  for 
pot  culture  ;  Princess  Louise,  pure  white,  rosy  crimson 
eye,  and  good  both  in  truss  and  habit ;  Flora  MacNab, 
rosy  pink  with  magenta  eye,  flowers  very  large  and 
produced  in  fine  spikes  ;  Lothair,  light  scarlet  shaded 
with  purplish  violet,  distinct  and  good  in  habit ;  and 
Miss  MacRae,  pure  white,  with  dark  purplish  crimson 
eye,  and  nearly  peiftction  itself  in  shape,  spike,  and 
habit.  Of  the  oldei  vauetie^  the  following  will  be 
found  a  good  selectiDn,  lepeiteJ  tuals  having  pioved 
their  excellence  an  1  woithinc  s  foi  a  phi.L  m  i\  u 
collection  — CaiUn  1  ticiy  salmon  ciiiison^ 
habit,  and  \eiy  dibtmct  Koi  des  k  ises  1 
with  salmon  and  crimson  e)e,  a  good  tiu 
grower,  a  plant  lieie,  in  little  ovti  an  b  inch  j 
18  spikes— a  showy  object  to  be  suie  Mu  b 
teaux,  rosy  cai  mine,  sha  led  with  violet  and  cuinsun 
M.  Guldenschuch,  lose  violet,  with  purple  scarlet 
centre,  fine  in  shape,  a  good  trusser,  and  very  d\\  arf  in 
habit,  being  less  th.an  iS  inches  in  height.  William 
Bull,  bright  lilac,  with  lighter  centre,  neat  in  habil, 
and  very  distinct.  Venus,  silvery  white,  with  bright 
violet-purple  eye,  a  good  trusser,  but  the  flowers  are 
rather  small,  though  very  distinct.  Liervallii,  dark  rose, 
striped  with  white,  the  best  striped  variety  of  that  colour. 
Madame  Domage,  white,  slightly  marked  with  purple, 
very  large  and  extra  fine,  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
2  feet.  Mons.  Malet,  lilac,  bright  centre,  spike  large 
and  compact.  Amabilis,  rosy  salmon,  bright  purple 
eye,  a  fine  trusser,  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture  on 
account  of  its  neat  dwarf  habit.  Mdlle.  Christine 
Nillson,  white  ground,  stained  with  rosy  purple,  a  good 
trusser,  and  very  distinct.  James  Veitch,  grey  slate, 
shaded  with  violet,  stout  in  habit,  and  a  good  trusser. 
Mons.  Rafarni,  amaranth-red,  bright  scarlet  centre, 
flowers  of  good  shape  produced  on  very  large  pyra- 
midal-shaped spikes,  and  dwarf  in  habit.  Etoile  de 
Neuilly,  white,  with  distinct  purple  eye.  Souvenir  de 
Berryer,  crimson,  with  a  purple  centre ;  a  grand  flower, 
and  good  trusser,  and  most  worthily  indeed  does  it 
carry  the  name  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
Paris  bar.  Hugh  Low,  reddish  purple,  deeper  at  the 
edges,  a  good  trusser,  and  neat  in  habit.  Geant  des 
Batailles,  salmon-orange,  very  distinct,  but  rather 
a  straggling  grower.  ^L  George  Henderson,  rose, 
shaded  slate,  purple  eye,  a  fine  trusser,  and  mode- 
rately dwarf.  Madame  Roempler,  bright  red,  shaded 
with  purple,  and  tinged  with  scarlet,  tall  in 
habit,  but  a  nice  trusser.  Triomphe  du  Pare 
de  Neuilly,  brilliant  carmine,  with  a  bright 
crimson  centre,  very  distinct.  M.  Linden,  ma- 
genta-scarlet, flowers  rather  small,  but  produced  in 
capital  trusses,  very  pretty  and  distinct  ;  and  M. 
Marin  Saison,  red  salmon-violet,  very  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. Most  of  the  former  belong  to  the  P.  decussata, 
or  late-flowering  section.  Of  the  P.  .suftruticosa,  or 
early-flowering  section,  which  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  former,  by  their  longer  and  narrower  leaves, 
and  longer  and  more  compact  trusses,  there  were  only 
a  few  in  flower  when  we  saw  the  collection  ;  but  as  in 
any  collection  both  sections  must  be  represented,  we 
may  mention  the  following  as  possessing  reliable  merit : 
— Mrs.  Thorn,  white,  dark  crimson  eye,  flowers 
perfect  in  shape,  and  foliage  of  a  deep  bronze  tint ; 
Mr.  M*Bain,  tinted  white,  bright  rosy  eye  ; 
Thomas  Forbes,  rosy  lilac,  dark  eye,  very  dis- 
tinct ;    Miss  A.    Ballantyne,   white,    rosy   pink    eye. 


flowers  large  and  of  good  substance ;  The  Deacon, 
deep  rosy  purple,  crimson  eye,  a  good  trusser;  and 
The  Queen,  pure  white,  and  excellent  in  habit. 

As  we  said  before,  these  tnily  showy  flowers  will  ere 
long  become  indispensable  to  the  gardener  for  con- 
servatory and  show-house  decoration,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  must  be  grown  in  pots  ;  and  here  let  us 
state  that  we  know  of  no  other  plants  that  give  out 
such  a  delicate  agreeable  odour— like  that  of  Violets 
—  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  house  containing  a 
collection  of  Phlo.xes  in  flower,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  being  that  found  in  a  house  of  Verbenas. 
Supposing,  then,  that  you  wish  to  grow  a  collection  in 
pots,  you  must  propagate  by  cuttings,  the  side-shoots 
being  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  dark-flowered 
varieties,  according  to  Mr.  Laing's  experience,  are 
more  difficult  to  propagate  than  the  lighter  ones,  there- 
fore these  will  require  a  little  extra  care.  Put  the 
cuttings  in  about  the  beginning  of  August,  in 
frame.  Here  they  will  strike  freely,  and  mi 
potted  off  into  5-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  satis- 
factorily rooted,  subsequently  plunging  them  into  a  bed 
of  ashes,  old  tan,  or  cocoa-nut  refuse  outside.  Here 
they  will  remain  until  the  following  April,  when  they 
should  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  first  season,  the  shift  in  the  following 
season  being  into  12-inch  pots,  in  which  size  they 
undoubtedly  do  best.  The  soil  selected  for  them  should 
be  light  and  porous,  for  they  have  a  distaste  to  any- 
thing heavy  ;  and  they  will  require  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  Liquid  manure,  if  given 
at  all,  must  be  applied  cautiously  ;  a  better  plan  for 
affording  a  little  nourishment  consisting  in  top-dressing 
with  sheep-dung  when  the  spikes  are  forming.  Such 
is  the  treatment  adopted  by  Mr.  Laing,  and  we  know 
of  no  one  who  grows  or  shows  them  better. 

Leaving  the  gorgeous  Phloxes,  we  turned  for  a  plea- 
sant interval  amongst  some  large  beds  of  Pentstemons, 
a  flower  much  in  favour  here,  and  grown  in  even  larger 
quantities  than  the  former.  The  past  few  years  have 
witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  this  as  well  as  many 
other  garden  flowers,  Mr.  Laing  joining  in  the  onward 
march  by  annually  raising  and  flowering  a  large  batch 
of  seedlings,  from  which  only  the  very  best  are  selected 
for  naming  and  future  distribution.  As  a  border  plant 
the  Pentstemon  has  many  advantages  in  its  favour,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  that  it  will  grow  well  in  almost 
any  soil  ;  its  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
and  it  floweis  in  abundance  from  June  to  October. 
There  is  a  raie  amount  of  interest,  too,  in  a  bed  of 
well  selected  ^alletles,  if  it  is  only  in  the  varied  and 
ma  t  1  eautiful  tints  of  colaur  presented,  to  say  nothing 
r  1  1  jf  seedlings  like  the  one  here  containing 
1  like  20  000  plants,  from  which  rmly  half  a 
o  will  be  selected  for  distribution.  Up  to 
r  uui  %  isit  Ml  Laing  had  selected  the  follow- 
!_  ut  w  e  have  no  doubt  this  number  has  been 
L  Ti  1  lei  ably  added  to,  as  a  great  number  had  yet  to 
flowei  —Mrs  Moon,  rich  deep  rose,  throat  pure  white, 
broad  and  flat,  a  showy,  refined  flower,  rendered  even 
more  attractive  by  having  blue  anthers.  Minnie  Den- 
yer,  dark  rosy  lilac,  throat  pure  white,  large,  and  well- 
defined  ;  a  showy  and  attractive  variety.  Floribunda, 
white,  shaded  and  margined  with  peach,  the  mouth 
broad  and  regular  in  outline,  and  the  flowers  well  and 
evenly  studded  all  up  the  spike  ;  this,  Mr.  Laing  con- 
siders the  truest  type  of  what  a  Penstemon  should  be 
that  we  have  yet  obtained.  Gustave  Lambert, 'slatish- 
purple,  mouth  broad,  and  throat  clear;  very  fine. 
Madame  Lemonier,  tube  claret-crimson,  with  a  crim- 
son mouth,  throat  heavily  stained  with  deep  claret,  and 
the  lower  lips  spotted  with  white  ;  a  great  novelty  and 
a  very  decided  gain.  Amongst  older  sorts,  the  best  yet 
sent  out  is  Stanstead  Rival,  bright  scarlet-crimson,  pure 
white  throat,  slightly  pencilled  with  light  carmine ; 
though  we  can  speak  highly  of  Polly  King,  rosy  crim- 
son, white  throat,  pencilled  with  brilliant  crimson  ; 
Delicatissimum,  pure  white,  tinted  with  bright  pink  ; 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  purplish  crimson,  with  white-car- 
mine pencilled  throat;  Regalia,  rich  purple,  pure 
white  throat,  veined  with  rose ;  George  Sand,  reddish 
purple,  very  fine  ;  Stanstead  Surprise,  dark  purple, 
white  throat ;  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cator,  crimson,  with 
white  pencilled  throat. 

The  improved  varieties  of  Antirrhinums  are  as  yet 
not  so  popular  as  they  might  be,  or  so  much  used  for 
intermixing  in  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders  as 
they  will  be  when  their  merits  are  fully  recognised. 
Grown  as  they  are  here,  too,  in  beds,  they  present  a 
gay  and  attractive  appearance  when  in  flower.  Like 
the  Pentstemon,  their  cultivation  is  very  simple,  being 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  only  in  a  cold 
frame  during  winter,  their  greatest  enemies,  damp  and 
frost,  being  carefully  guarded  against.  We  have 
amongst  these  some  first-class  varieties,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  best  :— Beda,  white, 
lightly  striped  with  crimson,  a  bold  showy  flower. 
Queen  of  Crimsons,  a  fine  flower,  of  large  size  and 
perfect  shape,  fine  for  exhibition.  George  Gordon, 
deep  glowing  crimson,  smooth,  large  and  perfect  in 
form  ;  the  greatest  acquisition  for  exhibition  purposes 
yet  sent  out.  Europa,  bright  yellow,  mottled  with 
dark  red,  dwarf  and  compact.  Oiange  liuven,  bright 
crimson-scarlet,  with  deep  or.aiige  Iqis  ;  very  sho' 
Striped  Unique,  greyish  white,  heavily  striped  with  rosy 
crimson.  Clio,  yellow  and  buff,  mottled  and  striped 
red;  very  fine.     Bronze  Banner,  yellow  ground  with 


deep  chestnut  zone  ;  a  good  bedder.  Pretty  Polly, 
French-white,  shaded  with  pure  yellow,  fine  in  form, 
very  distinct.  Mathilde,  rose,  striped  and  mottled 
with  dark  purple.  Beauty,  white,  mottled  and  striped 
rose.  Yellow  Queen,  bright  yellow,  smooth  and 
perfect  in  form. 

In  Gold  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead 
smce  these  showy  and  attractive  plants  came  into 
fashion,  annually  exhibiting  seedling  forms,  all  more 
less  an  advance  on  their  predecessors,  and  in  this 
itter  they  acted,  we  think,  with  a  wise  discretion, 
because — always,  of  course,  excepting  Mrs.  Pollock, 
which,  as  a  bedding  Tricolor,  has  not  been  beaten — the 
Bronze  Zonals  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  Golden  Tri- 
colors for  bedding-out  purposes ;  and  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  former  will  hold  their  own  when  the  latter 
well,  forgotten.  The  Bronze  Zonal,  too,  is  a  very 
effective  plant  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  again 
beats  the  Tricolor  for  freedom  of  growth.  They  are  as 
a  rule  very  strong  growers,  making  very  nice  specimens 
the  first  season.  To  do  them  justice  they  must  be 
grown  in  a  nice  fibrous  loam,  and  if  this  is  too  retentive 
in  its  nature  the  addition  of  a  little  dry  tolerably  fresh 
horse-dung  will  keep  it  sufficiently  open  and  porous. 
They  require  water  plentifully  and  often  when 
growing  quickly,  as  they  seem  to  become  dry  sooner 
than  the  green-leaved  ones  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  position,  temperature,  &c. ;  and  when 
this  is  allowed  to  be  the  case  too  often  the  colour  leaves 
them,  and  they  soon  turn  to  a  sickly  hue.  There  are 
of  these,  as  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolors,  an 
immense  number  of  varieties  grown  here,  from  which 
we  made  the  following  selection,  as  being  in  every 
way  deserving  of  extended  cultivation  : — Herold,  a  fine- 
shaped  leaf,  with  a  small  disc  and  a  faint  zone  of 
chocolate-red.       Rev.    C.    P.    Peach,    creamy   yellow 


round  and 


margin. 


and  chocolate-red  : 


fine  in  outline ;  recommended  as  a  good  bedder. 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  disc  medium  size,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  maroon  zone,  and  narrow  yellow  edge.  Pretty 
Polly,  golden  disc  and  margin,  with  a  band  of  chestnut- 
red,  a  free  growing  variety,  with  vandyked  leaves. 
Black  Douglas,  leaves  large,  slightly  convex,  with  a 
very  broad  band  of  dark  chocolate,  of  a  bronzy  hue, 
and  a  narrow  gold  margin.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf, 
bushy,  and  compact,  and  very  showy  as  a  bedding 
plant,  its  bright  salmon-pink  flowers  contrasting  most 
effectively  with  the  sombre  colour  of  the  leaves.  Reine 
Victoria,  bright  yellow  disc,  surrounded  with  a  broad 
zone  of  brilliant  chestnut,  and  a  broad  belt  of  deep 
golden-yellow  ;  in  habit  it  is  vigorous  yet  compact,  the 
leaves  being  stout  in  texture,  which  enables  it  to  stand  a 

great  amount  of  auii  heat ;  these  are  perhaps  the  tWO  beSt 

and  most  distinct  bedding  varieties  yet  sent  out.  Crown 
Prince,  bright  yellow  leaves,  with  a  deep  zone  of  dark 
chestnut,  compact  in  habit  and  a  vigorous  grower. 
Brilliancy,  a  dwarf  useful  border  variety,  also  with 
yellow  leaves  and  bright  red  zone.  Mrs.  George 
Gordon,  a  capital  bedding  variety,  with  nicely  shaped 
leaves  of  a  bronzy-gold  colour,  in  which  is  a  distinct 
and  well  defined  zone  of  chestnut ;  and  W.  R.  Morris, 
leaves  perfect  in  shape  and  of  good  substance,  of  a 
bright  golden  colour,  and  a  bronze  zone,  an  excellent 
pot  plant,  but  not  so  good  as  a  bedder. 

Double-flowered  Pelargoniums  have  increased 
materially  of  late,  and  amongst  them  are  some  very 
excellent  things,  chiefly  of  Continental  origin.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laurd  &  Laing  had 
a  good  sized  span-roofed  house  devoted  to  them,  and  a 
nice  lot  of  well  grown  plants  they  were.  Out  of  the 
three  dozen  or  more  varieties  in  cultivation  the  follow- 
ing appeared  to  be  the  best  and  most  distinct,  though 
in  saying  this  we  do  not  condemn  the  others  : — E.  G. 
Henderson,  carmine,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
C.  Glijm,  bright  scarlet,  flowers  of  good  form,  and  in 
habit  the  dwarfest  of  the  scarlet  section  ;  the  best  sent 
out  last  year.  Sapeur  Pompier,  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  trusses  large  and  of  good  shape,  leaves  of  a  bright 
green,  with  a  distinct  zone.  Madame  Racouchot,  light 
rose,  individual  flowers  large  in  size,  and  produced  in 
very  large  tnisses  ;  free  flowermg.  Tom  Pouce,  cerise  ; 
flowers  also  very  fine  in  size.  Merveille  de  Lorraine, 
rose,  tipped  with  white ;  first  rate.  Madame  M. 
Buchner,  bright  salmon-rose,  shaded  with  carmine,  the 
trusses  large,  and  the  habit  dwarf  and  vigorous.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  grower  of  these  charming 
summer  decorative  plants  h.as  heretofore  been  their 
extraordinary  vigour  of  growth,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  see  is  gradually  being  overcome  by  the  introduction 
of  varieties  whose  habit  more  resembles  that  of  our 
old  favourite  Tom  Thumb,  than  which  we  have  yet 
no  better  model  of  what  a  bedding  Pelargonium 
should  be. 

In  a  large  establishment  like  the  one  under  notice, 
there  are,  of  course,  a  gi-eat  number  of  things  deserving 
,  which,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  reluctant- 


ly compelled  to  pass  over  with  the  mere 
that,  in  a  walk  over  the  grounds  we  found  a  very 
nice  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and 
some  nice  specimen  Conifers ;  a  large  quantity  of 
Roses,  including  a  collection  of  very  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous Teas  in  pots  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  Hollyhocks 
and  Gladiolus,  not  then  in  flower,  and  of  which  latter 
Mr.  Laing  aimually  sows  a  two-light  frame,  amongst 
which  he  obtains  some  fine  flowers  ;  a  capital  lot  of 
pyramidal  Pear  trees,  of  good  shape  and  fine  health, 
followed  by  some  very  well-trained  Apple  '■— '  ■  — '' 
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the  best  lot  of  Peaches  and  Necta 


for 


-four  years  old 


the   matter   of  training   it  would,  indeed,  give   some 
trouble  to  find  a  nicer  lot.     In  the  houses  the  principal 
features  were  the  collections  of  Caladiums,  of  which 
there  is  an  almost  endless  variety,  to  a  certain  extent 
as  indistinguishable  as  Tricolor  Pelargoniums ;  a  ver 
large  and  rich  collection  of  young  Palms,  amongst  which 
are  a  great  many  seedlings  of  novelties,  which  must  " 
examined  when  a  little  larger ;  a  nice  lot  of  Vines 
pots,  and  the  usual  description  of  stock  to  be  found 
a  good  nursery. 


On  the  20th  inst.,  James  Woodwakd,  gardener 
at  Garbrand  House,  Ewell,  Surrey,  age  36.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Carson,  Nonsuch  Park, 
Cheam,  and  held  his  situation  at  Ewell  for  nine  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  himself  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful exhibitor. 


THE    WEATHER. 
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JAMES  GL-^ISHER. 

Miscellaneous. 

Early  or  Forcing  Pinks. — To  obtain  fine  strong 
plants  for  forcing,  cuttings  should  be  struck  early  in 
April,  and  when  well  rooted  they  should  be  planted  out 
about  S  inches  apart,  and  frequently  watered  during 
the  summer  months,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  growing 
state.  Early  in  October  they  should  be  taken  up  willi 
a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  potted  into  6-inch  pots,  using 


rich  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  of  good  loam  to  one 
of  well-rotted  manure.  They  should  then  be  placed  on 
a  bed  in  the  open  air,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  After  the  plants  have  become  well 
established,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  little  gentle  heat, 
and  brought  on  in  succession  as  required.  Some  very 
fine  varieties  have  recently  been  exhibited  which  are 
really  great  acquisitions  to  this  class  of  Pinks,  particu- 
larly Gibbon's  Lady  Blanche,  a  very  fine  pure  white,  a 
good,  useful-sized  flower,  moderately  full,  and  which 
has  a  good  pod,  so  that  it  does  not  burst  ;  it  is  of  very 
free  habit,  and  blooms  very  profusely,  producing  from 
20  to  30  fine  blooms  on  each  plant.  This  is  really  a  first- 
class  variety,  and  will  be  found  particularly  useful  for 
bouquets.  Lee's  Princess  Louise  is  a  fine  bright  scarlet 
and  a  large  full  flower.  This  blooms  very  profusely, 
and  is  of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  growing  only  lo  inches 
high.  I  think  it  is  a  hybrid,  as  it  has  the  perfume  of 
the  Carnation.  Watson's  Alba  multiflora  is  a  fine  pure 
white  flower,  large  and  fidl  without  confusion  ;  it  has  a 
good  pod,  not  liable  to  burst,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant 
appears  to  be  rather  weakly.  Clark's  Lord  Lyons  is  a 
deep,  rosy  purple,  very  fine,  with  large,  smooth,  full 
flowers ;  it  is  of  good  habit,  very  free,  and  quite  distinct. 
The  four  varieties  above  named  are  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  will  be  found  very  superior  to  anything  be- 
fore sent  out.  7i}hn  Ball,  Slough,  in  "Florist  and 
Pomolo^ist.^^ 

There  is  in  New  York,  on  its  way  to  a  European 
museum,  a  solid  section  cut  from  one  of  the  original 
"  big  trees  "  of  California.  Five  men  were  employed 
25  days  in  felling  this  huge  tree  ;  its  height  is  302  feet, 
and  its  largest  diameter  32  feet.  The  specimen  was 
cut  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  base.  The  stump  is 
covered  in,  and  is  now  used  as  a  ball-room  !  It  has 
been  ascertained  from  counting  the  annular  rings  that 
the  tree  is  more  than  2500  years  old.  New  York 
Times. 

Cinnamon  Culture. — The  land  under  Cinnamon 
cultivation  is  about  15,000  acres.  The  best  Cinnamon 
is  thin,  shining,  and  of  a  lightish  yellow  ;  it  is  slightly 
sweet,  and  has  an  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  cultivated  by 
seeds,  shoots,  or  layers,  and  old  stumps  are  also  trans- 
planted ;  a  quicker  return  is  obtained  by  the  last  pro- 
cedure, as  shoots  fit  for  peeling  can  be  cut  after  they 
have  been  planted  for  eighteen  months.  The  culture 
by  seeds  involves  turning  up  about  a  foot  square  of 
ground  at  intervals  of  about  6  feet  ;  the  seeds  (three  or 
four)  are  then  deposited,  some  ashes  having  been  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  holes.  The  seeds  germinate  in 
about  22  days,  but  it  is  nearly  seven  years  before  shoots 
ready  for  peeling  are  produced.     The  seeds  are  also 


labourer, 


of  April,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  October. 
When  a  shoot  has  grown  sufticiently  large,  the  skilled 
chalia,  as  he  is  called,  inserts  a  sharp 
milar  to  a  bill-hook,  obliquely  into  it ;  the 
cut  is  then  closely  examined,  to  ascertain  if  the  bark 
separates  readily  from  the  wood  ;  if  such  be  not  the 
case,  the  shoot  is  left  to  be  operated  upon  at  some 
future  time.  The  shoots  that  are  cut  are  generally 
about  I  inch  in  diameter,  4  feet  in  length ;  they  are 
then  stripped  of  all  their  leaves,  and  two  incisions, 
running  lengthwise,  are  made  in  the  bark,  when,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
comes  off  in  one  piece.  The  bark  is  kept  for  about 
thirty  hours,  and  fermentation,  to  some  extent,  is  thus 
provoked ;  the  external  covering  of  the  bark  is  removed 
with  a  crooked  knife.  In  about  ten  hours  after  this 
has  been  done  the  sections  are  put  one  into  the  other, 
and  this  is  called  piping  ;  the  pipes  thus  prepared  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  both  air  and  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  are  then  made  up  into 
bundles  of  about  2S  lb.  each,  warehoused  and  shipped. 
Food  "Journal. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Those  gayest  of  all  our  Christmas  decorative  plants, 
Poinsdtias,  both  scarlet  and  white,  should,  now  that 
their  bracts  are  forming,  receive  very  liberal  and  atten- 
tive treatment.  Not  unfrequently  at  this  season,  or 
rather  at  the  time  the  flowers  are  about  to  form,  these 
plants  receive  a  check,  either  through  being  left  too 
long  in  a  cool  place,  where  the  heat  is  declining,  or 
through  inattention  in  the  matter  of  watering  when 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  &c.  The  least 
inattention  in  these  matters  of  detail  invariably  tends  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  showy  bracts.  An  occasional 
watering  with  liquid  manure  in  conjunction  with  fre- 
quent syringings  overhead,  and  a  little  bottom-heat, 
into  which  the  pots  should  be  plunged,  will  be 
of  much  benefit  to  them.  In  regard  to  Cafe 
Pelargoniums,  guard  well  against  damp  and  spot  upon 
the  leaves,  immunity  from  which  is  chiefly  assured 
by  keeping  the  foliage  dry,  and  by  affording  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air,  so  long  as  any  draughts  are  per- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  during  frosty  weather  or  at 
such  limes  as  fires  are  required,  care  must  be  taken  not 
.\c  more  dry  artificial  heat  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  out  frost.  Again,  Epa<ris  and  Ericas  have 
no  greater  enemy  than  a  dry  fire-heat.     They  thrive 


far  better  in  a  cool  frame  with  its  attendant  damp,  and 
when  freely  exposed  to  air,  than  in  arid  temperatures 
such  as  above  mentioned.  Kalosantliuses,  Rocheas, 
Cactuses,  &c.,  should  all  be  kept  dry  now,  in 
such  a  marmer  as  to  insure  a  perfect  rest.  Place 
Lachenalias,  which  are  now  growing,  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house  they  may  be  in,  elevating  them  as 
near  to  the  glass,  and  giving  them  as  much  air,  as 
possible.  Be  careful  that  all  Cinerarias  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  are  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied  with  water,  as  any  neglect  in  this  wise  becomes 
injurious  to  them.  Give  another  shift  to  such  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  as  may  have  again  filled  the  soil  moderately 
with  roots,  as  no  check  must  by  any  means  be  per- 
mitted there  now.  As  with  a  few  other  plants  I  have 
mentioned,  these  also  like  the  cooler  end  of  any  struc- 
ture, or  at  least  to  be  some  distance  from  the  heating 
medium. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
Strong  young  stock  plants  of  Pines,  intended  for 
next  year's  fruiting,  should  now  have  a  somewhat  drier 
air  maintained  around  them,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  more  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  This  for  two 
reasons  :  whilst  it  reduces  the  extreme  excitability  of 
the  plants,  and  tends  to  rest  them,  it  also  induces  a 
better  state  of  maturity  in  the  parts  already  formed. 
These  remarks  in  no  wise  apply  to  fruiting  plants, 
which  must  have  all  the  aid  possible  to  further  the  end 
in  view.  Persistently  maintain  a  very  moderate  tem- 
perature in  Vineries  now  in  process  of  starting  ;  55° 
will  be  the  safest  maximum  until  the  buds  break,  and 
this  only  by  day  with  artificial  heat— a  temperature  of 
4"  or  5°  less  being  ample  by  night,  when  aided  by  arti- 
ficial heat  also.  Fires  must  be  occasionally  used  in  all 
vineries  in  which  the  Grapes  still  hang.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  in  conjunction  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  To  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses  started  about 
this  time  I  would  afford  less  artificial  heat  at  the 
starting  than  is  given  to  the  early  vineries,  by 
some  8°  or  10°  at  the  first.  Keep  the  houses  shut 
up,  excepting  for  an  hour  or  two  early  in  the 
day,  and  with  a  slightly  moist  atmosphere.  Be 
it  understood,  however,  that  except  when  air  is 
afforded  for  a  short  time,  the  internal  warmth  may 
range  higher  if  influenced  by  external  temperatures, 
but  not  otherwise.  Cucumbers  to  thrive  well  must 
still  have  a  bottom-heat  maintained  of  about  76°  or  So°, 
and  a  day  temperature  of  about  70°.  Should  the  heat 
run  up  upon  mild  nights  to  68°  or  70°  by  the  aid  of 
external  covernings,  always  give  a  little  air  at  the  apex 
of  the  structure.  Be  careful  at  this  time  not  to  cause 
the  soil  at  the  roots  to  become  too  wet,  as  to  do  so  at 
this  time  is  to  cause  the  plants  and  their  future  fruiting 
prospects  much  injury. 

HAKD-r-  FRUIT  GARDHN. 

With  the  leaves  removed  from  wall  trees,  and  the 
shreds,  &c.,  taken  from  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  all 
wall  borders  should  be  neatly  cleaned  and  carefully 
forked  over.  The  shreds  removed  from  the  trees 
should  be  looked  through,  and  any  that  are  whole 
enough  and  will  bear  the  test  of  a  good  pull  with  the 
two  hands  should  be  kept  for  use  next  time.  Where 
the  trees  have  been  greatly  pest-ridden,  by  red  spider 
especially,  it  is  well  to  destroy  any  eggs  which  may 
exist  in  the  shreds  by  submitting  them  to  a  properly 
heated  ordeal ;  the  nails  may  in  like  manner  be  highly 
heated,  as  it  removes  rust,  and  besides  gives  a  fresher 
appearance  to  the  work,  where  the  trees  are  again 
nailed.  Give  special  personal  attention  to  all 
Pot  Fruit  Trees,  in  reference  to  protecting  the  roots 
properly  from  any  degree  or  extent  of  frost  we  are  likely 
to  experience.  Independently  of  the  larger  pots  and 
their  contents.  Strawberries  for  forcing  should  be 
made  pefectly  secure  in  this  way,  as  the  loss  of  the 
young  roots  and  rootlets  around  the  inner  sides  of  the 
pots  cannot  be  well  estimated  at  the  fruiting  time. 
Persist  in  thinning  out  the  overcrowded  branches  in 
orchard-trees,  for  the  uninitiated  may  depend  upon  it 
that  only  by  so  doing  are  good  crops  of  fruit  of 
fine  quality  attainable.  Where  JMoss  exists  upon  fruit 
trees,  as  it  does,  not  infrequently,  upon  damp  soils  and 
such  as  are  calcareous  in  their  nature,  resort  should  be 
had  to  wood  ashes  and  fresh  slaked  lime,  with  which 
the  parts  infested  should  be  dusted  over.  Prune  Out- 
door Vines  at  the  first  opportunity,  nailmg  them  neatly 
to  the  wall.  I  observe  that,  where  Vines  are  grown 
against  house  walls,  &c.,  they  are  almost  invariably 
permitted  to  grow  too  thickly ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  a  good  crop  of  frait 
to  be  carried  of  the  quality  expected.  In  pruning  the 
rods,  therefore,  give  each  ample  room  to  allow  of  its 
young  shoots  growing  vigorously,  and  becoming  pro- 
perly developed  when  formed. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Successional  beds  of  Asparagus  must  be  again 
formed  where  the  demand  is  constant.  In  such  cases 
these  should  be  formed  and  planted  by  anticipation  at 
this  extremely  dull  time,  as  they  seem  to  adv.ince  very 
slowly.  Where  it  is  contemplated  to  take  up  crowns 
of  either  Asparagus  or  Seakale  in  a  month's  time, 
more  or  less,  to  insure  a  supply  at  a  definite  time,  it 
will  be  safer  to  have  litter  at  band  ready  to  cover  the 
crowns  or  stools  over  should  a  severe  period  set  in. 
Peas  should  be  sown  about  this  time  to  stand  the  winter 
for  the  earlier  spring  supply.  A  dry  quarter  or  border 
should  be  chosen,  possessing  a  sunny  aspect.  It  is 
advisable  to  sow  moderately  thickly  to  insure  a  crop 
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where  they  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  birds, 
&c.  Often  where  gardens  are  in  the  vicinity  of  farm- 
yards sparrows  attack  and  eat  them  unmercifully  when 
they  get  through  the  ground  ;  hence.  Pea  protectors 
formed  of  galvanised  wire  are  not  unfrequently  used. 
If,  however,  any  kind  of  protection  is  afforded  them, 
considering  the  cost  of  the  above,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  purchase  Rendle's  plant  protectors,  which  protect 
from  the  cold,  and,  besides,  can  be  used  for  so  many 
other  different  purposes.  Attend  to  the  sowing  suc- 
cessionally  of  small  salading,  and  tying  Endh-c  up  in 
frames  to  blanch,  &c.  Do  not  neglect  the  forced 
herbs  which  the  chef  de  cuisine  may  require  shortly, 
such  as  Sorrel,  Tarragon,  Mint,  &c. ,  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  supply  of  which  often  saves  the  grower's 
credit.    W.  E.  

TOWN  GARDENING. 
Bulbs  may  still  be  potted  as  well  as  planted  out  in 
the  open  borders,  and  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  may  be 
placed  in  glasses  and  put  away  as  previously  directed. 
These  will  come  on  in  succession  to  those  put  in  earliei. 
The  beautiful  Liliuvi  auratujn  and  Z.  lancifoUuni  may 
now  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  them  for  town  culture.  They  should  be 
potted  at  once  into  32-sized  pots,  in  three-fourths  loam 
and  one  of  rotten  dung  and  a  little  silver  sand.  Place 
them  on  slates  to  keep  out  the  worms,  and  cover  with 
4  inches  of  ashes  till  spring,  when  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  windows  or  be  placed  in  the  borders, 
where  they  bloom  in  perfection.  As  flowering  plants 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  vestibules  are  now  scarce, 
such  places  may  be  enlivened  with  a  great  variety  of 
small  bushy  evergreens  in  pots,  mixed  with  Solanum 
Pseudo-Capsicum,  with  its  beautiful  coral  berries,  and 
the  Acacia  lophantha,  with  its  graceful  Fem-like  foliage. 
Pot  plants  in  frames  should  be  turned  round,  have  the 
soil  stirred,  and  all  dead  leaves  removed,  and  the  lights 
should  be  kept  off  in  fine  weather.  This  will  give  them 
a  constitution  to  stand  against  frost,  with  a  little  pro- 
tection, y.  D. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Asparagus  :  Thornc.  Plant  your  bed  with  i-year-old 
plants.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  distinction  betwi.xt 
one  Asparagus  and  another. 

Botany  for  Beginners  :  C.  E.  F.    Yes. 

LUDOVICA  LANCiFOLiA  :  M.  M.  We  do  not  know  the 
plant  you  mention  under  this  name. 

Names  of  Plants:  A  Constant  Reader.  Hartwegia 
coraosa,  Nees  (Chlorophytum  Sternbergianum,  Steud.), 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— C.  W.,  Cornwall. 
I,  Euonymus  japonicus  foliis  argenteo-variegatis  ;  2, 
Eseallonia  montevidensis  ;   4,  Elaeagnus    ' 


Selaginella  pubesi 

six  specin 

pubescens  ;    2,    Asplen 


■iparum ;  3,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  ;  4,  Lomaria  Patersoni  ;  5,  not  recognised  ; 
send  fertile  specimens.  — Gprrcjr/oWi-///.  i,  Oplismenus 
imbecillis  fol.  var.  ;  2,  Iresine  Herbstii  aureo-reticulata  ; 
3,  Rivina  humilis  ;  4,  Epiphyllum  truncatum. — H.  K. 
Pelargonium  crispum. 

PARASITE  ON  SWEET  WILLIAMS  :  A.  D.  The  parasite 
is  Puccinia  Lychnidearum.  which  is  not  uncommon  on 
Sweet  Williams.  M.  J.  B. 

Pears  on  South  Wall  :  Thornc.  These  answer  ex- 
ceedingly well  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  aspect  for  late 
Pears.  It  is  generally  devoted  to  Peaches,  &c. ,  which  do 
not  succeed  nearly  so  well  elsewhere,  whereas  Pears  are 
not  so  particular.  Glou  Morceau,  Beurri  Ranee,  and 
Doyenn^  du  Cornice  are  those  we  should  recommend. 

PoiNSETTlAS  :  Eliza.  While  growing  these  plants  require 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  other  stove  plants  as  to  air, 
syringing,  watering,  &c.  They  seldom  flower  till  a 
later  period  than  the  present,  unless  specially  forwarded. 
See  articles  on  their  cultivation  at  pp.  276,  353  (1870). 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Bouvardias. 

Sea-Buckthorn  Berries  :  H.  We  never  heard  of  these 
being  injurious  to  cattle.  They  are  eaten  in  some 
countries,  although  it  is  said  in  some  books  that  they 
contain  a  narcotic  poisonous  principle.  If  so,  it  must 
be  in  very  minute  proportions  ;  no  mention  of  it  is  made 
in  the  standard  books— such  as  Watts'  "  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry." 

SfiCATEUR  :  L.  &•  B.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
sold  French  secateurs,  but  we  do  doubt  whether  you 
have  sold,  till  recently  at  any  rate,  the  particular 
description  figured  last  week,  and  which  are,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  had  at  present  only  of  the  firm  men- 
tioned. We  have  nothing  whatever  .to  do  with  adver- 
tisements except  in  the  columns  specially  devoted  to 
them,  on  which  account  we  decline  to  insert  your  letter. 

Catai.  "J  i  ~  Ii  .  i  !\  I  1.  -Jabez  Jay  Chater,  General 
DesLii  '  ..[  Nursery  Stock.— John  Harri- 

son. 1  '         ':;ue  of  Roses  and  Hollyhocks.— 

Mauih.    ■ A  t  ,,i  ,;,,i:ue  of  New  and   Rare  Plants. 

ConilLia-,  Il.:i.!,  uiii.imental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons,  Koscs,  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  &-c.— 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees, 
Covert  and  Underwood  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,' 
Shrubs,  and  Evergreens. 


J.  T.  B.— W.  R.    McN.-E.   Bennet.— I.  M.  T.— D    Dea 
H.  K.  -Floors  (your  note  shall  be  atterrded  to).-A      ' 
thanks.— A.  F.  M. 


1  to).— Antoine  (with 


[arhtts* 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.~Nov.  24. 
Transactions  generally  have  been  limited  during  the 
week.  Hothouse  Pines  and  Grapes  are  well  supplied,  and 
some  good  American  Newtown  Pippins  are  in  the  market 
Outdoor  produce  very  plentiful  and  good,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  dessert  Apples.  Pears  comprise  Chaumontelle, 
Nelis  d'Hiver,  Glou  Morceau,  Jean  de  Witte,  Doyenn^  di 
Cornice,  and  others.  Peaches  are  over.  In  the  Potato 
market  prices  are  stationary,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  frost.  The  principal  flowers  in  the 
market  are  of  course  Chrysanthemums,  but  we  have  a  few 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Primulas,  and  Poinsettias. 
Fruit. 


Oranges,  per  100 
Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  per  U 


Artichc  kes,  per  doz.  1 

Broccoli,  purple,  per 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

half  sieve..  :.  : 
Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Capsicums,  p.  lOO..  : 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  < 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  ; 
Celery,  per  bundle  . 


)—  6  < 


Horse    Radish,  pi 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . 
Lettuces,  per  score 


Rhubarb,  p.  bur 
alsafy,  p.  bun. 


Scorzonera, 

Seakale,  per  punnet  26  —  36 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08  —  . . 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30  —  40 

Turnips,  p.  bunch.,  c  2  —  04 
oo.r.  to  1301.  :  Flukes,  120J.  to  i^or.  ;  and 
Shaws,  80J.  per  ton. 


POTATOS.—Southwark,  Nov.  20. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise  and  by 
rail  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  consequently 
prices  are  lower.  Trade  very  heavy,  at  the  following 
quotations  : — Yorkshire  Flukes,  joos.  to  130J. ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  60s,  to  iloj.  ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do., 
iios.  to  140J. :  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do. ,  looj.  to 
iioj.  ;  do.  Rocks,  901.  to  95^.  ;  Kent  and  Essex 
Regents,  50J.  to  looj. ;  do.  Rocks,  8of.  to  90.^. ;  French 
Whites.  75 J.  to  80J. 


Trade  List,  1871-72, 

Coiilaining.  the  SUPERB  mi. LECTION  of  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  Exh.bilid  in  September  last  at  South 
Kensington,  post  free  .jn  aprli.-.-ition. 

EE.     Royal    Vineyard 


AL    TREES     Ex 
Kensington,  post  free  .jn  r 

JOHN      AND       CHAF 
Nurserj.  and  Seed  Eslabh 


ONE  HUNDRED  TIIOL'S.\ND  strong Transplated 
ASH.  3  to  4  feet,  2ir.  per  looo;  Fifty  Thousand,  3  to  3  and  4  to  5 
"Fl\"e''Tlious°and"cOMM"bN  LAURELS,  2  to  2'^  feet,  very  bushy, 
tr.ansplaiitcd    last    March,    l^    per    1000,    delivered   on    Rail   (Great 

K  ANn  J.  TUCKER.  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  Berks. 


000  GREEN  BOX,  iH  to  2  feet,  i8j.  per  100. 
000  Dw.arf  SAVIN,  at  los.  per  100. 

000  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT.lL,  2  to  2  feet,  at  tOJ.  per  too. 
50  bushels  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  at  2j.  M.  per  bushe 
WILLIAM  RUSHFORTH,  VVoodhouse  Hill,  near  Leeds. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  beg  to  intimate  that  in  consequence 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  Ornamental  Grounds  having  been  Disposed 
of  for  R.iiKvay  and  Building  purposes,  they  are  now  prepared  to  SELL 
at  reduced  prices  their  splendid  stock  of^  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS.     These  being  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  are  particularly 


OBERT      NEAL, 


The   Nu 


1  Common  Railway  Static 


Claphai 


Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw 

O  to,  and  to  solicit  an  inspection  of,  their  almost  unlimited  stock 
of  FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  and  all  other  NURSERY  STOCK. 

The  ''Newton"  Nurseries  can  now  be  reached  on  foot  in  8  minutes 
from  the  Chester  Passenger  Station. 

Priced  LISTS  post  free 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  '■  NtWTO.f  ■'  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Autumn  Flantlns. 


MENTAL   TREES 


CATALOGUES   i 


Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

ERTa 
PLANTS   of   a   moderate   size,   suitable   for  general   planting: 
EVERGREEN     and     FLOWERING     SHRIiES,     &c.,     of  \ 
CATALOGUES  will  be 
offers  given  for  large  qua] 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.£. 

TWO    MILES    from    BLACKHEATH     STATION- 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-grown  NURSERY 
STOCK,  of  every  description,  comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS 
and  EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
&c.  Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come 
and  select  for  themselves. 

JAMES  W.  TODMAN,  Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 


w 


ANTED, 


MAN 


Prop 


opagate  and  Grow  a  good 

tion  of  Plants.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent, 
-Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  with  references, 
;es  required,  to  R.  H.  \'ERTEGANS,  Chad 
;baston,  Birmingham, 


^^  Nursery  Ground  Foreman. 

D  EQUIRED,    for    a    large    Provincial    Nursery,    the 

it  services  of  a  responsible,  energetic,  married  Man,  whose 
character  for  ability  and  sobriety  will  bear  strict  investigation.  An 
Englishman  preferred.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  X.  B..  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  OKicc.Vl.C. 


Ground  Foreman. 

■VXT"  ANTED,  an   intelligent,   active,    steady   M 

»  V  GROUND  FOREMAN,  for  a  branch  Nursery,  when 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Shrubs,  and  Roscsarc  grown.-  "  ■  ~  ■ 
Nurseryman,  Keighley,  Yorkshire- 


W1 


Plants  for  Market. 


Jursery.  Anerley  Road,  '. 


Wi 


,  Clematis,  and  other  Hardy 


i  previously  held,  time  in  each,  i 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (age  30  to  40),  with  good 
experience,  who  understands  Forcing,  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes, 


;  Forcing, 
-J.  W.,  Tredegar  i 


Fern  Cultivator. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  wish  to 
ENGAGE  a  PERSON  thorouEhly  competent  to  undertake  the 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Ferns,  including  all  the  best  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  kinds.  The  Greenhouse  Palms  would  also 
be  under  his  charge.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  references  and  wages 
required,  to  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurser>',  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


To  Nursery  Foremen. 

"TyANTED,    a  good   SECOND   MAN.    who   under- 

Apply  toJ.  C-  WHEELER  and  SON,  Nurserymen.  Gloucester. 

W^ANTED.  an  INVOICE  CLERK  and  ASSISTANT. 

V  V  at  the  Retail  Counter.  Must  be  an  expeditious  Penman  and 
good  Correspondent.  To  a  young  Man  desiring  improvement  in  the 
Trade,  this  is  a  good  opening.— Apply  with  references,  stating  age 
and  salar)'  required,  ROBERT  T.  VEITCH,  Exeter. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  having  a  thorough 
knowledgeof  the  Garden  and  Farm  Seed  Departments.  One 
with  some  experience  in  the  Cut  Flower  Trade  preferred.— Particulars 
as  to  age,  salary  expected,  &c.,  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS, 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS  {or  as  GARDENER 
and    BAILIFF),    of   various    qualifications,    recommended    lo 
Gentlemen.— Further  particulars  given  on  application  to  Messrs.  E,  G. 


Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 
have  at  all  times  on  their  books  MEN  of  vanousqualifications, 
whose  chamctcrs  will  bear  the  strictest  inquirj'.  Any  Gentlemaii 
making  application  would  save  time  by  deafly  stating  the  duties  to  be 
undertaken,  \va),-cs  offered,  &c.,  so  that  suitable  Men  may  be  selected. 


/':j^ARDENER  (Head).— .Age  40.   married,  one  child ; 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  one  child; 

has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of 

...    tri r-    — I  'X  cgetablcs  ;  also  the  Management  of  Flower 

E.\cellent  character  from  present  and  previous 
I'H,  Ranston  Gardens,  Blandford,  Dorset. 


;rvices  of  an  experienced  Gardener.     Thoroughly  , 
-anch,  having  had  18  years'  experience  in  first-class  t 
nexceptionable    character   can    be   given.     Five   years  in   present 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30.  married, 
one  child  ;    understands  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Green- 
Gardening,     j-'ive  years'  good  character. — A.  M.,  Post  Office,  Stroud* 

GARDENER  (age  30,  married,  two  children). — 
W.  Heath,  Jun.,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  highly 
respectable  industrious  Man  as  above.  Wife  good  Needlewoman. 
Eight  years-  character.-W.  HEATH.  Exotic  Nur 


GARDENER     (Under,     or    Single-handed).- 
Agc  20.    Three  years'  good  character.- C.  G.,  6=,  torest  Roa 
Dalston,  London,  E. 


BAILIFF    and     GARDENER. —Age    29,     single; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Value  and  Management  of  Land, 


thoroughly   understands   the  Value  and  Managen; 
Stock,  Timber,  Plantations,  and  all  kinds  of  Estate  Work, 
first-class    practical    Gardener.       Highest    references.- E.    P.,    Mr. 
H.  Slater,  High  Street,  Utto.xeter. 

MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  of  Tea, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  or  Cotton  Plantations.— Age  27,  single,  English; 
has  had  ten  years  practical  experience  in  some  of  the  largest  Gardens 
in  Europe.     Well  educated.     No  objection  to  anypartof  tl 

Highest    references.-Z.,    Mr.    H. ■  .     ^       .     . 

Staffordshire. 


I?,"  Hig^h^^i^eet*!    Uuo^?t 


To  the  Seed  Trade.— An  opportunity  that  rarely  offers 

/S  ENERAL   MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER,    or  any 

conveS' with  t'hl'rmde,  praTtically"fnd  s'?^ntificily.-AD's6l/. 
Gardeners'  ChrvnicU  Office.  W.C. 


superior  knowledge  of  th.    |.  .^  paid  to  the  Head 

Gardener  of  such  anestalli  iiiprovement,  at  the 

~     To  the  Trade. 

GLERK  and  SALESMAN.— Age  23;  seven  years' 
experience  in  the  getting  up  and  dispatching  of  wholesale  and 
retail  orders.  Good  references,- X.,  i,  Vigo  Crescent,  Houghton 
Road.  Northampton,       ^ 


t  employer-— j.  JONES,  J.  G.  Roberts,  Seedsman,  Denbigh. 


Seed  Traae. 

IHOPMAN,  or  otherwise.— Age  32  ;  five  vea 

?  of   the    largest    London    Wholesale    Houses.-C.    C, 
ittages.  Avenue  Road,  Hackney  Downs.  N. 


GOVERNESS.— A  young  Lady,  lately  returned  from 
France,  desires  a  re-engagement  as  above.  Acquirements — 
English,  French,  German.  Drawing.  Music.  The  highest  references 
-      l.-K.,  Cardnujs' C ft rvMicU  Office, -W.C. 
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SUTTONS'  # 

HOME-GROWN 

FARM    SEEDS. 


SPECIMEN  ROOTS  ON  VIEW. 

BINGLEY  HALL  CATTLE  SHOW, 
OFFICE  No.  72. 

November  25,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW, 

December  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

STAND   No.  70. 


SUTTONS'    (IMPROVED) 
MAMMOTH  LONG  RED  MANGEL, 


And  took  the  First  Prizes  at  Birmingham  in 
1S6S,  1S69,  and  1S70. 

Although  it  attains  such  an  enormous  size, 
the  roots  are  very  sound  and  soUd,  and  of  most 
symmetrical  form.  It  is  an  extraordinary  heavy 
cropping  variety,  64  tons  per  acre  having  been 
grown  by  our  customers,  Lord  NORBURY  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Goulstonf..  The  Twelve  Prize 
Roots  at  the  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show  on 
Nov.  18  last,  weighed  4851b.,  averaging  over 
40  lb.  each. 

SUTTONS' 
Berkshire  Prize  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 

THE  LARGEST  GLOBE  VARIETY  YET  INTRODUCED. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  heavy  cropper,  Charles 
GocHER,  Esq.,  of  Bolton  Hall,  having  grown 
the  enormous  weight  of  72I  tons  per  acre.  Its 
beautiful  shape,  neat  top,  fine  clear  skin  and 
single  tap-root,  recommend  it  as  an  eminently 
profitable  variety,  inasmuch  as  great  labour  is 
saved  in  drawing  and  storing  the  crop. 


SUTTONS' 
YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 


iE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  : 


.-ATION 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 

¥or"pa"ti<:iila°rs"apply  lo"1oHN  FOV^LER  and  CO.,  71,  ComWU, 
,ondon,  E.  C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  "Works,  Leeds.  


Blrmingliam  Fat  Cittle  Sliow,  November  26,  27,  28, 

!9  and  30.  1871. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  meet 
«ith  their  Customers  and  Friends  attending  the  Shovir,  at  their 
OFFICE  STAND,  No.  68,  in  the  Gallery. 

*'  Newton"  Nurseries,  and  102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


M' 


L.  JAMES  ERASER,  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGBici;i.TUBAL  Valijer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
d.  Essex  :  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J,  Fraser.  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


M 


R.  LEWIS  S.  WOODTHORPE,  HORTICULTURAL 

At;cTIONEER  and  VALUER,  MuHto  Nurscrj',  Sible  Hcdingham, 
SALES         


WANTED,    with     Immediate    Possession,    a    small 
NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS,  near  London,  or  some 


SALES    BY   AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  at  HALF-PAST  in  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Plants  find  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,on 
SATURDAY,  November  25,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely, 
specimen  CONIFERS,  RHODODENDRONS,  HOLLIES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  and  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  from  Holland.  Also  an  importation  of  choice  Double  and 
Single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS, 
ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other 
■  .      .  -  ...  ^   .  ^    „,        _    ^^  collections 


'^On^iew^thc 


I  from  well-known  Dutch  Fai 
;  o(  Sale,  and  Calaloi 


Imported  and  Established  OrcUds,  Seeds,  and 

GARDENIAS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
TUESDAY,    November   28,    at   half-past    12   o'clock    precisely,    an 
importation     of    SACCOLABItJMS    and    AN^CTOCHILI,    just 

half-specimen  ORCHIDS,  in  first-class  condition,  and  many  of  them 
extremely  rare;  and  ,50  Plants  of  GARDENIA  FORTUNIANA 
and  INTERMEDIA,  RHODODENDRON  SEED,  Sic.     . 


M 


Joynlng's  Nursery,  'Waltliam  Cross,  N. 

IMPORTANT    UNRESERVED    SALE    of    VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS     have 

from  the  Exec 


5500  busi 
6  feet;    £ 


:  for  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day, 

ntlty'of  'vaLUa5le'°NURSER'Y   ST^OCK, 


?c 


3000  Berberi; 


legated  Hollit 


00  Portugal  Laurels 

<jo  Green   Hollies  ;    300  I 

y  Rhododendrons,  of  sorts,  1J6  to  4  leet ;  700  rninyreas, 

lus,  2300  fine  bushy  Privet,  2  to  4  feet ;  .800  English  Ye 

ld^fccidu''ous"TKEEs''and'^'SHVu^3r™H°ardy'^a^^ 
i,  in  Dots  ;  1200  choice  Dwarf  and  Climbing  ROSES, 
Jard  ItOSES,  hnc  I-KUIT  TK1SIS5,  incluaing  Mana 
irf  Apples,   Pears,  Plums,  Dwarf  and  Standard    Peach 


■  week  p 


:  Sale.     Catalogues  may  b 


M^ 


suDclb  assortment  of  300  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  seiecico 
FRUIT  TREES,  HARDY  CONIFEROUS  SHRUBS,  and 
AMERICAN   PLANTS,  fi;c.  ,     ,         ,      „ 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.    Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 


From  its  peculiar  shape  it  can  be  allowed  to 
Stand  closer  in  the  rows  than  other  kinds,  hence 
it  produces  a  very  great  weight  per  acre.  It  is 
of  beautiful  shape,  small  neck  and  leaves,  and  of 
superior  quality.  Having  only  one  tap-root  it 
can  be  pulled  with  half  the  trouble  of  the  coarser 
varieties.  Sixty  tons  per  acre  have  been  grown 
at  the  South  Norwood  Irrigation  Farm. 

SUTTONS' 
IMPROVED  CHAMPION  SWEDE. 

The  merits  of  this  Swede  are  now  generally 
known,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other  kind 
universally  acknowledged.  Among  the  numerous 
Prizes  which  have  been  awarded  to  this  splendid 
Swede  this  season,  is  the  Twenty  Guinea  Silver 
Cup  given  for  the  best  Four  Acres  of  Swedes  in 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  awarded  to  our  cus- 
tomer, Wm.  Hartland,  Esq.,  Upleadon  Court  ; 
and  the  Twenty-four  Prize  Roots  which  gained 
the  j{Jio  los.  Silver  Cup  at  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Root  Show,  on  November  i8,  averaged  22  lb. 
each.  

Prices  of  the  above,  and  all  other 

GENUINE    FARM    SEEDS, 

May  be  had  of  Messrs.  SUTTON  as  above, 
or  on  application  to 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN,  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


M 


PLANTS,  &c. 

ESSRS.      PROTHEROE     and      MORRIS 

"  by  Mr.   I.   F.  Muskett,  to  SELL  by  AUCT 

, the  Premises,  The  Nursery,  High  Street,  Claj 

■V    S  W  .  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  London,  Chathan 
T  Railway,  on  WEDNESDAY  and    THURSDAY,  Novcmbt 
30,  at  II  for  12  o'clock  precisely  < 
tis   NURSERY   STOCK,  consists 


)  5  feet ; 


handsome  specin 
illy   furnished,   4   1 

^.o  fine  Arbutus,  3  I 
aricgatcd    Hollies; 


shy  Portu 


>o  fine  Cedrus  Deodara, 
'rhujopsis  borealis,  Aucul 
Ribes,    Spirajas,    Lilacs, 

i ;  selected  FRUIT  TRE 

3000  strong  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  500  established  Ivies,  P 
cantha,  and  other  climbers,  in  pots.;  Ornamental  and  FOREST  TRE 
*  ROSES,  together  with  200  fine  double  Cameli 
■   alea  indica,  by  name  ;  700  beautil 


Catalogues 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of   NURSERY  STOCK,  at  CUPAR-FIFE, 
N.B.,  on  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  ^  •--—  


1  TWO  FOLLOWING 


D.WS 

TO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates, 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  Willia 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  over  Eig 
A??e?!  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,*^  and  ORNXMENT? 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFER/E,  &c.,  and  about  Six  Tons 
of  EARLY  POT ATOS,  of  sorts.  This  stock  is  particularly  worthy  of 
tlic  attention  of  Foresters,  Gardeners,  and  the  Trade. 

The  Sale  will  take  place  each  day  at  10  o'clock  forenoon,  commenc 
ing  on  MONDAY  with  the  Ladyinch  Nursery,  containing  the  largci 
lots  of  Transplanted  Forest  Trees.^ 

W.  TA^LORrS.  Crossgatc.  Cupar-Fife,  N.B.;  or  from  Mr.  WELCH, 


OR,  14,  Crossgatc,Cup; 
-,  Cupar.— Cupar,  Octol 


Beallng's  Groye,  near  'Woodbrldge,  Suffolk. 

MR.  B.  MOULTON  is  directed  by  the  E.xecutt 
the  late   B.    D.    Colvin,   Esq.,   to   SELL    by   AUCTIO..,   „.. 
FRIDAY,  December  8,  at  1  oClock,  the  CONSERVAIORY  and 


ough,  and  abou 

tet  through,  all  v 
..Jelaidede  Nassau,  Madame  Ambroise  ^ 
Bas,  and  other  good  varieties :  also  fine  specimens  of  LAPAGI 
ROSEA,  PALM  FORTUNEI,  5  feet  high :  a  quantity  of 
TROPICAL  PLANTS,  ROSES  in  pots,  and  BEDDING  PLA^ 


TROPICAL  PLANTS,  ROSES 
Garde'ncr-'and'of'Mr.  B   MOUL' 


SmitMeld  Club  Cattle  Show, 

DECEMBER 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
STAND  No.  4|. 

'DMUND  PHILIP    DIXON,    The  Yorkshire    Seed 

i     Establishment,  57,  Queen  Street,    Hull,  invites   attention  of 
itors   to   his   Exhibition   of  Specimens   of   his   selected   stocks  of 
MANGEL    WURZEL,    DIXON'S    IMPERIAL    SWEDE,    TUR- 
NIPS, KOHL  RABI,  &c.     Orders  received  at  the  Stand. 
FARM  SEED  LIST  gratis. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
ir  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


ready  for  deiivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

RATED  AMMONIACALMANURE.forTop-Dressing 

PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 


GIJANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Tliomson,  Ponar, 
TRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  81C 
■ch.Strccl.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secrctarj.. 


fRENCH  PEASANT  FARMERS' SEED  FUND.— 

'  A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SUBSCRIBERS  will  he 
,d  at  the  SALISBURY  HOTEL,  Fleet  Street,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
cember  6.  at  3  P.M.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon  in  the  Chair, 
len  the  Executive  Committee  will  present  their  FINAL  REPORT 
the  DISTRIBUTION  of  SEED  CORN  in  FRANCE. 

E  T.  BRANDRETH  GIBBS,     )  Honorarv 
«;  M;  J„E|'K'NS.  [  Secrctar7es. 


iy  Oust,  Lady  Mildred  Beresford-Hope,  Lady 
Mrs.  Henry  Walpole,  and  the  Royal  Society 
elty  to  Animals.  SA'TURDAY,  December  2  ; 


...   SHOW,  undi    ... 
Sutherland,  the  Hon.  Lady  Oust,  Lady  Mildred  I 

Dorothy  Nevill,  the  Hon.  Mrs   " "'-'—i- 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  t. 

MONDAY,  December  4.  Many  arrangements  which  were  necessarily 
tentative  at  the  First  Cat  Show  have  lieen  completed  for  the  Second, 
and  a  still  more  remarkable  result  and  opportunity  for  observation  of 
the  wonderful  development  of  race  under  varying  conditions  in  this 
country  and  abroad  will  be  insured,  ywrfs-^s- The  Hon.  Lady  Cust, 
Lady  Mildred  Eeresford-Hope,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Walpole,  Rev.  I.  Cumming  Macdona,  Harrison  Weir,  Esq., 
Jenner  Weir,  Esq.  Admission  on  Saturday,  Half-a-Crown  ;  Monday, 
One  Shilling ;  both  days  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 


T^ 


PRIZES  to  the  amc 
POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

The  Kvliihito^s^ana^ih^^Pub^c.!. 

9  o'clock  A.M.,  upon  payment  of  IC 

Admission,  on  Monday,  Never 

S  o'clock,  y.  :  alter  that  dour,  ir. 

on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  unti 
For  special  Railway  Arrangcn 
Bills  of  the  several  Companie 

Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  N 


Bingley  Hall,  to 


.Admission,  ij.  all  day: 


-pOYAL   AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

The  GENERAL  MEETING  of  MEM- 
BERS will  be  held  in  the  SOCIETY'S 
ROOMS,  12,  Hanover  Square,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  7,  at  12  o'clock. 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary 
November,  1S71. 


Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. 

OTICE.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  : 

AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    for     DECEMBER     a 
lin  a  FULL  REPORT  of  the  SH""' 
pies  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs 


H.  Smith  Si  Son's  Book- 
Price  5i.  ;  post  free,  s'Ad. 
Published'  by    W.    RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London.  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1871. 


MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
THURSDAY.  Nov.  3 J "iyB^rmiSgham'^'"'' 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  has  a  wide 
range  of  affinities.  Originally  developed  in 
the  system  of  the  ox,  it  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted, through  the  medium  of  the  diseased  secre- 
tions, to  other  animals  of  the  same  family,  and 
even  to  those  which  are  remote  from  them  in  the 
natural  scale. 

Specific  diseases  generally  confine  their  attacks 
to  the  individual,  or,  at  most,  to  the  members  of 
the  same  family.  Thus,  sheep-pox  aflects  only 
the  sheep,  typhus  is  found  in  the  pig,  pleuro- 
pneumonia belongs  exclusively  to  cattle.  Cattle 
plague,  the   most   virulent  of  animal   maladies, 
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extends  to  all  the  members  of  the  ruminating 
family,  but  does  not  reach  any  creature  outside 
of  it  ;  foot-and-mouth  disease  alone  of  all  th 
specific  affections  of  stock  has  a  range  far 
beyond  the  family  among  which  it  arose. 

Next  to  cattle,  sheep  appear  to  be  the  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  which,  however,  in  this 
case,  principally  affects  the  feet,  commencing  by 
the  development  of  small  vesicles  on  the  ski 
the  heels  and  sides  of  the  digits,  immediately 
above  the  horny  covering  of  the  foot.  A  dis- 
charge of  serous  fluid  at  this  part  very  soon  takes 
place,  rendering  the  hair  moist  and  sticky ;  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  hoof-horn  is  separated  from 
the  secreting  membrane,  and  loss  of  hoof  is  i 
very  frequent  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  affec 
tion.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Smithfield  Market,  and  during  one  of  the  great 
outbreaks  of  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint,  sheep 
suffered  so  severely  that  it  was  necessary  at 
end  of  a  market-day  to  sweep  the  cast-ofif  hoofs 
into  heaps,  prior  to  removing  them  in  baskets. 
In  very  few  cases  are  vesicles  developed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  sheep,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  is  due  to  the  manner  of  infection. 
Sheep  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  their  feet  in 
contact  with  saliva  or  the  manure  of  diseased 
cattle  during  a  journey  along  the  road,  or  in  a 
railway  truck,  while  they  are  less  often  in  the 
way  of  feeding  from  the  same  pastures  ;  no  doubt, 
however,  exists  as  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
almost  always  confined  to  the  feet,  whatever  the 
cause  may  be.  Pigs  stand  next  to  sheep  in  the 
order  of  susceptibility,  and  these  animals  also 
suffer  much  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  the 
feet,  although  it  is  not  confined  to  those  organs  ; 
numerous  vesicles  commonly  appear  on  the 
muzzle,  and  in  sows  the  udder  is  frequently 
aftected.  We  have  been  recently  asked  if  the 
complaint  has  been  known  to  attack  poultry, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affir- 
mative answer.  Of  late  years  we  have  not 
met  with  any  cases  of  the  malady  in  fowls 
and  turkeys  ;  but  some  25  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  early  outbreaks,  the  disease  spread  so 
extensively  among  poultry  as  to  cause  consider- 
able loss.  The  feet  were  sometimes  completely 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  the  birds  either 
pined  away  from  the  pain  which  they  suffered, 

or    were    killpH    0=     ucolooo.       The     hobits     of  the 

birds  are  unfortunately  calculated  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  by  leading  to  the 
accumulation  of  particles  of  grit  and  dust  in 
the  cavities  wliich  are  left  when  the  vesicles 
burst  ;  and  nothing  short  of  confining  them  to 
a  room  with  a  perfectly  clean  floor  will  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  habit  of  scratching  in 
the  dirt. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  persons  that  ducks  and 
geese  have  been  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth 
complaint,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory  ;  in  our  experience  they 
have  always  escaped,  even  when  poultry  have 
been  severely  attacked,  and  our  impression  is  that 
web-footed  birds  are  exempt.  Horses  are  occa- 
'  sionally  reported  as  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  but  here  again  our  own  observations  are 
opposed  to  the  assumption  of  their  liability  to 
the  affection ;  in  hundreds  of  instances  where 
horses  have  been  in  close  association  with 
diseased  cattle,  we  have  never  met  with  a  single 
case  of  communication  of  the  disease.  Horses 
are  subject  to  slight  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  in  simple  febrile 
diseases,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  circum- 
stance may  have  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Communication  of  the  disease  to  the  human 
subject  is  just  now  a  point  which  is  attracting 
some  attention.  Several  medical  men  have 
reported  cases  of  eruptive  disease,  among  chil- 
dren particularly,  which  they  have  traced  to  the 
use  of  milk  from  diseased  cattle  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  there  is 
no  very  striking  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
malady  affecting  cattle. 

Two  years  ago  the  question  was  investigated 
by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  Dr.  Thorne,  who  is  now,  we  believe,  con- 
tinuing the  inquiry,  found  that  in  many  instances 
eruptions  occurred  on  the  lips  and  gums  of 
children,  and  even  of  adults,  who  drank  diseased 
milk  ;  but  in  a  still  greater  number  of  instances 
the  use  of  such  milk  was  not  followed  by  any  ill 
effects. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  fluid  secreted  by 
he  mammary  glands  of  a  diseased  cow  is  totally 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  human  beings 


are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  ;  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
undertaken  at  various  times,  with  a  view  to  test 
the  susceptibility  of  man  to  the  infection,  have 
had  a  negative  result. 


In  another  page  will  be  found  the  address 
of  Mr.  Scot  SKiRViNG,as  the  retiring  chairman, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  It  is  only  to  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  AGRICULTURAL  Education 
on  that  occasion  that  we  desire  to  refer  just  now. 
Mr.  Skirving  is  the  energetic  advocate  of  the 
widest  possible  education  of  the  lad  who  is  to 
be  a  farmer.  To  any  one  who  should  parody 
the  words  of  Burns,  and  ask, — Can  Turnips 
be  grown  "  by  dint  o'  Greek  ? "  he  replies 
that  Yes  is  at  least  as  true  an  answer  as 
No.  Let  the  mind  receive  the  best  train- 
ing that  the  schools  can  give — such  a  training 
is  what  the  farmer  wants  in  the  true  interests, 
whether  of  the  man  or  the  profession.  Such 
advice  is  indeed  against  the  usual  style  of  that 
which  professional  men  are  in  the  habit  of  giving, 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Skirving,  whether  it  be 
the  agricultural  or  the  divinity  student,  the  usua 
recommendation  is,  not  that  the  general  powers 
of  the  mind  be  cultivated,  and  the  whole  nature 
of  the  man  enlarged,  but  that,  after  a  suffi- 
ciency of  school  education  has  been  received, 
a  successful  man  in  the  particular  profession  be 
taken  as  a  model  or  a  guide,  and  his  example 
and  instructions  carefully  copied  and  received. 
In  particular  is  this  true  of  the  farmer.  He 
belongs  to  the  best  advised  class  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  is  lectured  at  on  all  occasions  by 
men  whose  chief  qualification  is  "  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  subject"  about  which  they  lecture. 
"  One  of  these  advisers,"  a  gentleman  w-ho 
remained  unnamed  because  he  was  not  present 
to  reply,  had  even  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  "some  time  ago,"  and 
offered  a  series  of  recommendations  of  this  kind 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  which 
Mr.  Scot  Skirving  regretted  to  say  had  been 
adopted  and  applauded  by  the  Society,  and  to 
which  he,  therefore,  then  proceeded,  after  more 
than  six  years'  interval,  to  offer  a  reply. 

The    reply  in    cjucation,  UiougU  fuuilded  bOme- 

what  on  misquotation,  is  a  very  forcible  assertion 
of  a  very  important  truth  ;  and  though,  like  all 
fighting  men,  Mr.  SKIRVING  cares  only  for  his 
own  side  of  the  affray,  we  are  certain  that  the 
"  adviser  "  whom  he  disparaged  is  not  only  ready 
heartily  to  applaud  his  sentiments  and  adopt  his 
views,  but  is  even  under  the  delusion,  if  so  it 
be,  that  the  views  and  sentiments  in  question  had 
been  often  expressed  "  some  time  ago  "  by  him- 
self.    It  is  not,  however,  on  personal  grounds  at 

that  we  wish  to  revive  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  out  of  reach  of  controversy.  The 
history  of  the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  present  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  question  is  useful,  apart  altogether 
from  Mr.  Scot  Skirving's  condemnation  of  any 
cular  adviser  or  lecturer  about  it,  and  we 
therefore  reproduce  to  a  certain  extent  a  resume 
of  that  history,  which  appears  to  us  to  state  with 
fairness  the  points  which  were  under  discussion 
the  time,  to  which  attention  may  be  usefully 
redirected  now. 

There  was  never,  we  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  discussion  any  difference  of  opinion  what- 
ever as  to  what  is  desirable  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, in  order  to  good  and  successful  agricul- 
ture. Everybody  was  agreed  that  good  schooling 

ng  boyhood  is  necessary  in  order  to  good 
manhood,  to  whatever  occupation  that  manhood 
may  be  devoted.  There  was  perfect  agreement 
upon  the  all-importance  of  a  good  and  suf- 
ficently  prolonged  schooling  for  the  boy,  whether 
man  he  is  to  adopt  a  profession  or  to 
become  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer.  Mr.  Acland — 
Sir  Thomas  Acland -may  be  said  to 
have  led  the  discussion  on  the  one  side 
and   Mr.   Holland  on   the  other.     There  was 

difference  whatever  between  these  gentle- 
men on  the  importance  of  the  primary  education 
which  the  tenant-farmer  as  much  as  any  other 
man  of  business  needs  in  order  to  be  respectable, 
influential,  and  successful  in  the  station  which 
he  occupies.  No  doubt  Mr.  Holland,  equally 
ith  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  felt  that  the  considera- 
tion accorded  to  agriculturists  as  a  body,  the  posi- 
they  occupy  in  public  opinion,  the  influence 
they  exert,  must  ever  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intelligence,  the  self-reliance,  and  the  power 
which   their   education  has  gi\en  them.     And, 


still  more,  both  of  these  authorities  no  doubt 
believed  that  the  social  position,  the  personal 
influence,  and  even  the  professional  success  of 
the  individual  farmer  depend  very  much  upon 
those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  for  which 
he  is  indebted,  not  to  his  professional,  but  to 
his  general  and  preliminary  education  during 
boyhood  and  youth. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  whatever 
upon  the  relative  importance  in  a  complete 
agricultural  education  of  this  preliminary  school- 
ing on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  subsequent 
professional  studies  and  apprenticeship  on  the 
other,  that  any  difference  arose.  The  discussion 
lay  simply  upon  what  it  was  fit  and  proper  for 
the  Agricultural  Society  to  do.  One  party 
believed  that  the  Agricultural  Society  should 
confine  itself  to  helping  forward  agricultural 
education  :  the  other  party  believed  that  it  might 
do  what  it  could  to  help  forward  the  preliminary- 
education  of  farmers'  sons.  This  latter  was  Sir 
Thoai.as  Acland's  opinion  and  advice.  It  was 
founded  on  his  belief,  first,  that  the  preliminary 
and  general  education  during  boyhood  and  youth 
the  only  foundation  on  which  a  good  agricultural 
or  any  other  good  position  during  manhood  is 
possible  ;  and  secondly,  that  this  preliminary 
schooling  for  the  sons  of  farmers  has  hitherto 
been  defective.  It  was  also  in  some  measure  influ- 
enced by  the  impression  that  this  preliminary 
and  general  education  is  the  onlypart  of  thewhole 
educational  proces  s  which  is  capable  of  effective 
stimulant  or  guidance  by  any  system  of  prizes  or 
examination.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  believed 
that  more  will  be  done  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  education  by  a  well-directed 
schooling  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  he  also 
believed  that  this,  and  only  this,  is  capable  of 
being  tested  and  stimulated  by  examinations  and 
by  prizes.  He  accordingly  induced  the  Society 
to  vote  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes  to  those  sons  of  farmers  or  of  mem- 
bers entering  for  this  particular  competition  who 
shall  have  best  acquitted  themselves  at  the 
various  local  school  examinations  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Holland's  advice  to  the  Society  was,  we 
believe,  founded  upon  quite  as  enlarged  a  view  of 
the  whole  subject  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
lie  equally  with  Sir  THOMAS  Acland  bcUeved  in 
the  absolute  necessityof  a  goodgeneral education  ; 
he  as  much  as  any  man  urged  the  great  import- 
ance of  raising  the  standard  of  attainment  as 
high  as  possible  before  young  men  set  themselves 
to  the  especial  studies  and  the  especial  appren- 
ticeship by  which  agricultural  efficiency  is 
obtained.  But  he  believed,  first,  that  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  and  of  education  amongst 
tenant-farmers  had  been  rapidly  rising  during 
the  past  two  generations,  and  that  there  is  now  a 
greater  and  more  general  anxiety  on  their  part 
for  the  good  education  of  their  sons  than  there 
ever  hitherto  had  been.  He  believed,  secondly, 
that  in  the  new  modes  of  cultivation  which  have 
of  late  years  been  adopted,  and  in  the  new  appli- 
cations of  scientific  kjiowledge  to  farm  practice 
which  the  last  20  years  have  witnessed,  there  is 
within  the  strictly  professional  part  of  an  agri- 
cultural education  an  immense  territory,  as  it 
were,  of  useful  knowledge,  open  to  the  sons  as 
farmers,  which  their  fathers  did  not  know,  to  the 
mastery  of  which  they  ought  to  be  guided  and 
incited.  And  he  believed,  lastly,  that  guidance 
and  incitement  can  be  offered  to  young  men  to- 
wards their  attainment  of  proficiency  in  these,  the 
practical  and  professional  parts  of  an  agricultural 
education,  by  prizes  and  examinations,  just  as 
everybody  admits  that  spur  and  rein  can  by 
prizes  and  examinations  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  attainment  of  proficiency  in  the  branches 
of  a  general  and  preliminary  education. 

There  is  less  need  than  ever  there  was  to  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  agriculturists  the  import- 
ance of  a  good  general  education  for  those  who 
are  to  succeed  them— there  is  more  need  than 
ever  there  was  to  urge  upon  them  the  great  value 
of  special  and  professional  instruction — and  it  is 
just  as  possible  to  promote  by  prizes  and  exami- 
nations the  studies  and  the  industry  necessary  to 
professional  attainment  as  it  is  to  promote  by 
prizes  and  examinations  the  attainment  of  a  high 
standard  of  general  education. 

These  were  the  three  propositions  out  of 
which  it  was  thought  that  the  Society  ought, 
in  accordance  with  its  Charter,  to  have  seen  its 
way  towards  instituting  annual  examinations  and 
prizes  for  agricultural  students,  so  that  profes- 
sional attainment  might  have  been  encouraged 
and  rewarded.      The    Society    has,    we    know. 
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yielded  to  these  considerations,  and  does  now 
offer  prizes  to  strictly  agricultural  students. 
They  have  at  length  directed  their  attention, 
which  as  an  agricultural  society  they  very  pro- 
perly might  do,  to  the  professional  education  of 
agricuUural  students.  The  education  of  the 
whole  class  of  boys  from  amongst  whom  one 
and  another  step  out  to  choose  an  agricul- 
tural career,  was  not  their  subject.  That 
was  of  course  a  much  higher  subject  than 
any  that  could  come  before  the  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  ;  but  there  was 
reason  on  that  account  why  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  deal  with  the  much  humbler, 
but,  though  far  inferior,  yet  important  subject 
that  did  belong  to  the  Agricultural  Society, 
namely,  how  a  well-educated  boy  should  be 
made  a  good  farmer.  A  clever  writer  in  the  North 
British  Agriculturist  at  the  time,  with  whom  we 
entirely  sympathise  in  the  estimate  he  forms  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  good  education 
which  a  lad  should  have  had  for  mere  manhood's 
sake  whatever  be  the  profession  he  may  adopt, 
and  the  special  education  which  thereafter  he 
requires,  nevertheless  imagined  that  the  purpose 
of  the  lecture  before  the  Agricultural  Society  to 
which  Mr.  Skirving  has  again  referred,  was  to 
magnify  the  professional  training  as  compared 
with  the  essential  education  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  founded  ;  and  he  exclaims  to  the  editor  ; — 

"  You  are  at  present  writing  articles  on  hypothec,  Game 
Laws,  and  other  farmers'  grievances.  Why  do  these  things 
exist  if  farmers  think  them  unjust  ?  Why  do  they  con- 
stantly take  land,  knowing  that  it  is  too  dear?  Why  do 
they  give  their  strength,  and  their  time,  and  their  brains, 
and  their  capital  for  less  remuneration  than  other  people, 
and  either  occupy  land  by  the  year  at  the  mercy  of 
another,  or  sign  leases  with  conditions  such  as  those  which 
have  been  quoted  in  the  North  Britis/i  Agriculturist? 
Mainly,  I  maintain,  because  they  are  educated  just  as  Mr. 
Morton  wants  them  to  be  educated." 

In  another  place  he  says  :— 

"  The  object  of  Mr.  Morton  seems  to  be  that  the  lad 
should  plough  hke  a  ploughman,  stack  like  a  stacker, 
shear  sheep  like  a  shepherd,  and  otherwise  assist.  He 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  will  at  first  enjoy  the 
liberty  he  has  so  early  acquired  ;  he  will  think  himself  a 
man  ;  and  after  some  years  of  a  lazy  life,  he  may  be  able 
to  manage  the  practical  work  of  a  farm  as  well,  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  whit  better  than  if,  as  a  well-educated 
youth,  he  had  gone  for  a  year  in  early  manhood  to  study 
farming  at  a  farm,  carrying  w-ith  him  a  disciplined  mind, 
and  the  cultivated  brain  of  a  man." 

We  quote  these  passages,  notwithstanding  their 
personal  injustice,  because  they  express,  as 
strongly  as  we  believe  we  all  wish  to  express  it, 
the  feeling  that  after  all  it  is  an  enlarged  and 
liberal,  and  to  the  extent  which  time  allows  a 
thorough  general  education  during  boyhood  and 
youth  which,  more  than  anything  else,  is  needed  in 
order  to  increase  the  power  and  raise  the  position 
of  any  profession  whatever — agricultural  or  other. 
But  though  we  all  hold  this  no  doubt  as  strongly  as 
this  writer  does,  that  is  no  reason  for  putting  things 
to  improper  uses.  An  agricultural  society  is  a  body 
in  which  men  associate  for  a  certain  definite  pur- 
pose. There  are  some  good  things  which  thus 
properly  come  under  their  consideration  and 
patronage.  But  there  are  other  good  things,  and 
even  other  better  things,  which  do  not  belong  to 
them  ;  and  the  conviction  that  there  are  more 
important  things  outside  of  their  proper  objects 
must  not  hinder  them  from  giving  due  attention 
to  those  purposes  for  which  in  particular  they 
have  banded  themselves  together.  They  will 
certainly  be  all  the  more  likely  to  serve  their 
generation  usefully  if  they  keep  themselves  or 
even  coiifinc  themselves  to  the  work  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  them.  And  thus  it  is  that 
while  they  may  individually  believe  the  general 
education  of  their  sons  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  purpose  of  their  lives,  yet,  associated 
as  they  are  in  a  society  for  agricultural  im- 
provement, they  may  feel  bound  to  confine  their 
attention  there  to  that  professional  training  by 
which  after  this  preliminary  education  their  sons 
are  to  be  fitted  for  their  career  as  farmers. 


. ■  At  Mark  Lane,  on  Monday,  English  Wheat  (a 

short  supply)  sold  at  \s.  per  qr.  advance  on  the  prices 
of  the  previous  Monday — and  this  advance  was  main- 
tained on  Wednesday. At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  on  Monday,  last  week's  quotations  for  beasts 
were  barely  reached, — for  sheep  the  tendency  was 
do^vnwards.  On  Thursday  the  quotations  of  Mon- 
day for   beasts   were    not   reached  :    the   same    may 

be  reported  for  sheep. The  upward  tendency  still 

continues  in  the  wool  market. 

The  Birmingham  CATTLEand  PoultryShow 

opens  to-day,  when  the  judges  are  engaged  in  making 
their  awards.  We  shall  give  a  full  report  next  week  ; 
meanwhile  we  are  informed  that  the  entries  in  all 
departments  for   this,  the   twenty-third    annual   exhi- 


bition, are  highly  satisfactory,  showing  an  increase 
throughout,  and  necessitating  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional gallery,  upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  to 
accommodate  the  various  e-xhibits.  In  the  cattle 
classes,  which  contain  152  entries,  the  Scots  and 
Scotch  crosses  are  particularly  strong,  and  the  Devons, 
too,  well  maintain  their  position.  The  seekers  aftei 
novelties  will  be  rewarded  in  the  sheep  section,  a: 
Border  Leicesters  and  Dorset  Homed  sheep  will  be 
represented  in  the  hall  for  the  first  time  on  this  1 
sion.  The  e.>;hibition  of  pigs  is  very  extensive,  several 
classes  mustering  nearly  20  entries  in  each.  The  roots 
and  com  are  fully  up  to  the  mark  :  and  the  200  dishes 
of  Potatos  make  quite  a  show  in  themselves.  The 
poultry  department,  as  usual,  is  enormous,  containing 
2660  entries  ;  some  individual  classes  containing  more 
pens  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  many  county 
and  local  shows  ? 

We  had  the  pleasure,   on  Saturday  last,  of 

specting  the  wonderful  collection  of  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Swedish  and  other  Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  Cabbages, 
Potatos,  ic,  which  has  this  year  been  gathered  ir 
Messrs.  Sutton's  warehouses,  Reading,  to  com- 
pete for  the  liberal  series  of  prizes  which  they  annuall) 
offer.  The  exhibitors  are  exclusively  customers  of  this 
firm,  and  the  roots  exhibited  are  thus  only  of  sorts  and 
from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  not,  therefore,  the  public  interest  which  would 
belong  to  a  perfectly  open  show.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt,  considerable  public  serviceableness  in  thes( 
Annual  Exhibitions  by  Competing  Seedsmen 
It  answers  their  purpose  to  adopt  this  plan  of 
collecting  the  best  specimens  in  the  country, 
grown  from  seed  which  they  have  respectively 
supplied  ;  and  the  Reading  firm  in  particular,  having 
such  a  widely  spread  connection,  are  thus  enabled  to 
gather  an  extraordinary  collection,  which,  as  repre- 
senting very  excellent  varieties  of  all  our  farm  crops, 
well  deserve  the  study  and  attention  of  the  crowds  of 
spectators  who  are  thus  attracted.  The  Mammoth  Long 
Red  Mangel  especially  was  a  very  remarkable  class. 
Among  35  entries  of  12  roots  each,  Mr.  J.  Cave,  of 
Piriesfield  Farm,  Rickmansworth,  took  the  1st  prize 
with  a  collection  averaging  more  than  40  lb.  apiece. 
The  same  exhibitor  took  the  24  prize  for  Long  Yel 
low  Mangels,  the  1st  prize  for  Yellow  Globe  Mangels, 
the  2d  prize  for  Yellow  Intermediate  Mangels,  the 
1st  prize  for  Red  Globe  Mangels,  the  1st  prize  foi 
Green  Kohl  Rabi,  the  1st  prize  for  Purple  Kohl  Rabi, 
the  1st  prize  for  Sugar-Beet,  the  2d  prize  for  Red 
Carrots,  and  the  1st  prize  for  Reading  Onions, 
may  therefore  be  pronounced  to  have  achi 
an     unprecedented     success.       Going     through 

several  oloccc  wefonnfl    fK^  T.nng  Red    M.-ing?!   nf 

nishing  size  and  excellence— the  Long  Yellows  very 
good;  the  Red  Globe  Mangels  not  so  good.  The 
Swedes,  "Sutton's  Champion,"  included  57  en 
of  24  each,  and  they  were  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
collection.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allsop, 
of  Hindlip  Court,  Worcestershire.  The  24  roots  in  thii 
case  weighed  520  lb.  The  White  Globe  and  other 
Turnips  appeared  to  us  rather  whimsically  judged — the 
prizes  going  to  roots  of  even  below  a  medium 
size,  on  the  plea  of  superior  quality,  which  would, 
we  suspect,  be  insufticient  to  justify  a  preference 
of  a  field  of  roots,  however  it  might  affect  our 
choice  of  a  specimen  half-dozen.  The  Kohl  Rabi, 
both  green  and  purple,  were  very  fine,  especially  the 
former.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  2d  to 
the  Bedford  Sewage  Farm,  from  which  also  some  fine 
Drumhead  Cabbages  were  exhibited.  Mr.  S.  Robin- 
son, of  Melbourne,  Derby,  took  the  1st  prize  for 
Cabbages.  There  was  a  very  fine  collection  of  Onions, 
Carrots,  and  Potatos  ;  and  altogether  the  display  was  of 
very  extraordinary  merit. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Game  Question  in 

Aberdeenshire  have  been  collected  by  a  committee 
of  proprietors  and  tenant-farmers,  and  an  immense  mass 
of  facts  has  been  collected.  Of  the  196  proprietors  in 
the  county  to  whom  inquiries  were  addressed,  102  have 
replied.  Of  the  6064  tenant-farmers  who  were  applied 
to,  45  7S  have  replied.  The  total  rental  of  the  county 
is  ;^5S3,ooo  for  573, 544  acres,  and  of  this  372,085  acres, 
of  the  value  of /2i5,Si4,  are  represented  by  the  replies. 
The  nature  of  the  answers  that  have  been  received  is 
represented  by  a  classification  under  nine  different 
heads,  and  to  some  of  these  we  may  direct  attention. 
Thus  1 165  farms  out  of  457S  have  their  game  let,  on 
3816  the  tenants  say  they  are  injured  by  game,  and 
2267  of  them  have  estimated  their  loss  at  (in  all) 
^19,906  per  annum,  the  individual  estimates  varying 
from  a  few  shillings  to  ;^I25  per  annum.  In  addition 
to  these  1549  tenants  who  complain  make  no  estimate. 
Of  all  who  now  complain  only  846  have  ever 
made  direct  complaint  to  their  landowners,  and 
only  41  have  made  direct  claims,  amounting  in 
all  to26S3.  These  claims  have  been  disposed  of  as 
follows  :— One  by  legal  proceedings,  ten  by  compro- 
mise, eight  were  admitted  and  paid,  and  twenty-two 
remain  unsettled.  The  ninth  question  asked  for  the 
number  of  tenants  who  say  that  the  absolute  and  un- 
restricted right  to  kill,  either  by  their  own  hands  or  by 
others  employed  by  them,  hares  and  rabbits  on  the 
lands  they  occupy,  would  enable  them  sufficiently  to 
protect  their  interests.  The  answers  show  that  3106 
would  thus  be  satisfied,  while  750  say  such  right  would 
be  insufticient,   and  134  declare  it  to  be  unnecessary. 


'  Probably  some  explanation  of  these  figures  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that,  among  the  3816  tenants  who  suffer 
from  game,  there  are  as  many  as  291  who  are  injured 
by  deer,  and  no  fewer  than  1892  who  suffer  by  rooks, 
wood-pigeons,  and  other  vermin.  Of  102  proprietors 
who  have  answered  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
69  reserve  the  right  to  hunt  and  kill  game,  and  on  the 
estates  of  12  the  tenants  are  bound  to  protect  game 
and  inform  .igainst  poachers.  On  two  estates  the  game 
is  reserved  to  proprietor  and  tenant  equally,  and  on 
16  there  is  no  special  covenant  or  condition  regarding 
game  ;  37  proprietors  declare  that  they  preserve  game, 
60  say  that  they  do  not  preserve,  19  admit  that  they 
have  received  complaints,  and  80  say  that  no  complaints 
have  reached  them. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Moray- 
shire Farmers'  Club,  the  question—"  Whether  is  it 
better  to  Board  the  Unmarried  with  the  Married  Sei-- 
vant,  or  keep  them  in  the  Bothy  or  Kitchen  ? "  was 
discussed,  and  the  remarks  of  the  different  speakers 
gave  so  vivid  and  direct  a  picture  of  the  Arrange- 
ments for  Farm  Labourers  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  that  we  extract  a  few  of  them  :— 

Mr.  Cruickshank,  Meft,  said  he  would  keep  the 
unmarried  servants  rather  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the 
bothy.— Mr.  RuxTON,  Inchbroom,  had  generally  had 
four  married  ser\-ants  in  houses,  and  he  had  a  bothy.  He 
was  not  sure  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  cottage 
for  every  male  servant  on  the  farm  ;  he  would  merely  say 
that  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  bothy.  On  his  larm 
in  the  county  of  Banff  he  had  about  an  equal  number 
of  servants,  and  he  had  tried  the  unmarried  men 
in  the  bothy  and  in  the  farm  kitchen.  He  con- 
tinued them  in  the  bothy  for  ten  years  ;  and  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  he  had  them  in  the 
kitchen.  Both  the  bothy  and  the  kitchen  suited  very 
well.  He  never  had  the  least  difficulty,  and  he  reaUy 
could  not  say  decidedly  which  was  the  best.- Mr. 
Walker,  Leuchars,  said  that  he  had  always  had  about 
an  equal  number  of  married  and  unmarried  servants.  The 
system  in  Fifeshire  was  to  have  a  bothy  for  the  unmarried 
servants,  alongside  one  of  the  farm  houses.  The  unmarried 
men  got  their  6i  bolls  of  meal  yeariy,  and  a  pint  of  sweet 
milk  daily.  The  wife  in  the  house  next  to  the  bothy 
kept  boihng  water  for  them  twice  a  day,  and  the  unmarried 
men  made  their  own  supper.  The  bothy  was  cleaned  out 
by  the  wife  of  the  married  servant,  and  everything  kept  in 
order.  With  regard  to  keeping  young  men  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  they  found  in  Fife  that  that  would  never  do.  It 
prohibited  the  mistress  and  her  family  from  getting  into 
the  kitchen  at  night.  With  regard  to  boarding  young 
men  with  married  men,  that  was  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether, there  was  no  room  for  lodgers.  If  a  bothy  were 
kept,  thev  could  have  it  clean,  and  the  men  comfortable  ; 
and  that  was  by  far  the  best  way  that  young  men  could  be 
keot.- Mr.  Hay.  Trochelhill,  said  he  had  no  experience 
whatever  of  the  bothy  system.  11  oe„moa  .0  i,;.r, 
that  it  was  a  system  that  was  passing  away,  and 
ought  to  do  so.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  servants 
had  always  been  in  the  farm  kitchen,  except  one  or  two 
of  the  principal,  who  were  in  houses.  What  he  should 
like  was  to  increase  the  house  accommodation,  to  have 
more  married  servants,  and,  if  possible  to  have  the  young 
men  boarding  with  them.— Mr.  Kay,  Forres,  thought  the 
most  objectionable  plan  of  accommodatmg  unmarried 
servants  was  to  board  them  in  the  houses  of  the  married 
servants.  There  were  very  few  instances  indeed  in  which 
the  farm  cottages  contained  more  accommodation  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  servant  himself  and  his  family. 
If  the  family  were  young,  they  required  the  most  of  the 
attention  and  care  the  mother  could  give  them,  without 
her  having  to  attend  to  a  boarder,  while  if  the  family  were 
grown  up,  they  could  receive  no  beneficial  influence  from 
a  boarder.  The  boarding  of  unmarried  servants  in  the 
farm  kitchen  was  also  very  objectionable.  The  best  place 
for  an  unmarried  servant  was  a  well  kept  bothy,  where 
the  men  were  kept  comfortable,  their  sleeping  apart- 
ment kept  clean,  the  furnishings  and  dishes  for  their  food 
properly  cared  for,  and  everything  done  for  them  that  could 
be  done.  They  would  never  be  so  happy  and  well  pleased 
as  in  that  position.— Mr.  Ferguson,  East  Grange,  said  he 
was  very  sorry  that  the  accommodation  for  married  servants 
on  his  farm  was  limited.  He  would  like  more  houses, 
and  though  he  did  get  more  of  them,  he  a'rtainly  would 
not  approve  of  young  men  being  boarded  with  the  families 
of  married  men.  He  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient 
accommodation  in  cottages  for  boarders.  His  unmarried 
men  were  in  a  bothy,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  two  in 
the  house.  With  increased  care  in  keeping  the  bothies 
clean,  they  would  be  exceedingly  comfortable  for  the 
servants.  The  first  desideratum  was  to  get  a  good  bothy. 
He  thought  it  should  go  abroad  that  there  are  some 
places  in  the  county  of  Elgin  used  as  bothies  that  are  not 
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desirable. — Mi 

■ould    be    simply    to    point    out  the    great 

deficiency  of  accommodation  both  for  married  and 
larricd  servants  that  existed  in  Morayshire.— Major 
liAKii  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  dis- 
eable  thing  to  have  farm  servants  in  a  kitchen.  It 
t  be  a  discomfort ;  and  what  was  a  discomfort  to  the 
ler  must  be  a  discomfort  to  the  servant  who  had 
miiy,  and  who  wished  to  have  all  the  privacy  that 
liouse  could  afford.  He  thought 
lers  ought  to  provide  better  bothy  accommc 
unmarried    servants.       There    seemed     to     I 

endeavour  to  make  young  men  comfortable,    by 

them  cooking  : 
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would  make  their  bothies  fit  places  for  people  to  : 
in.  He  had  been  in  some  of  these  bothies,  and  he  1 
sure  he  had  seen  better  dog-kennels. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CAITLE. 
Few  persons  will  have  forgotten  the  price  given  by 
Mr.  Cochrane  for  two  Duchesses  in  1870,  or  the  still 
more  extraordinary  transaction  in  which  Lord  Dun- 
more  purchased  the  two  heifer  calves  of  these  animals 
for  the  same  sum  as  was  given  for  their  dams— 2500  gs. 
These  calves  arrived,  in  company  with  other  six  cows 
and  heifers,  at  Liverpool  last  Tuesday  week,  on  board 
the  Sarmatian.  They  were  all,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Simon  Beattie,  in  excellent  condition,  although  the 
passage  had  been  rather  rough.  The  young  Duchesses 
are  very  promising,  and  bid  fair  to  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, their  dams,  as  Shorthorns.  The  Oxford  cows  are 
fine  animals  with  highly  creditable  calves,  and  the  two 
Red  Roses  are  large,  massive  cows,  full  of  symmetry, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  accompanied  by  two  capital 
calves,  much  alike.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
animals  :  — 


Dui 


Duchess  106M,  white,  calved  November  30,  1870  ; 
York,  dam  Duchess  lo-^d  by  4TH  Duke  of 
75°)- 


8th 


HORNDALE  (23,794). 

O.xford  Duchess,  red  an 
TH  Duke  ni--  Geneva,  da 
F  Oxford  (23.37.). 

Wi  MaU  of  Oxford,  ro 
)UKE  OF  Geneva  (23,752), 
)UKE  OF  Oxford  (16,184). 

Marchioness  of  Oxford, 


Jaiiu.iry 


February  : 


1  8//1  Maid  of  Oxford  by  2D  DuK 
OF  Geneva  (23,752). 

Red  Rose  (late  Easterday  id],  red  and  little  white,  c.ilvc 
April  12,  1867  :  sire  AtBDRlE,  dam  Easterday  by  Pilot. 

Red  Rose  2,/  (late  Grace  id),  red,  calved  October  13.  1866  :  sli 
DlKF.  FKEDEKrcK,  dam  Grace  by  Air, 

Red  Rose  ^d,  red  and  little  while,  c 
sire  Joe  Johnson,  dam  Red  Rose  by  A 

Red  Rose  ^th,  red  and  little  white,  calved  July  3,  1871 
sire  iiTH  Duke  of  Thorndale.  dam  Red  Rose  id  by  Duk 
Frederick. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  1 1///  Lady  of  Oxford 
and  her  heifer  calf  were  imported  with  Colonel  Kings- 
cote's  Duke  of  Hillhurst  last  April. 

The  pedigree  of  the  two  imported  Duchesses,  for 
which  such  "fabulous"  prices  have  been  given,  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the  sires  held  in 
highest  estimation  by  persons  who  value  unsullied 
lineage.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  their 
breeding  : — 

Duchess  59,  by  2D  Duke  of  Oxford.     Usurer  (9,763). 


Duchess  106. 
8th  Duke  ok  York  was  sold  at  Mr.  Bell's  recent 
sale  for  1065  gs.,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
Shorthorn  at  a  public  sale.  He  is  by  4TH  DuKE  OF 
Thorndai-e,  and  fromZ>«f(-/ifj.f86M  by  Grand  DUKEOF 
Wetherby  (17,997),  out  cA  Duchess  ()-}th  by  Usurer. 
4TH  Duke  of  Thorndale,  bred  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Thome,  of  Thorndale,  New  York,  was  by  Duke  of 
Glo'ster  (11,382),  great-grand-sire  of  Sth  Duke  of 
York,  and  from  J)iic/icss  64//;  by4TH  Duke  ofY 
4TH  Duke  of  Oxford,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie, 
was  by  Grand  Duke  (10,284),  "nd  out  of  Oxford  blh 
by  2D  DuicE  of  Northumberland.  Grand  Duke 
was  a  son  of  2D  Cleveland  Lad  and  Duchess  55//;, 
Archduke  was  by  Duke  of  Cambridge  (12,742), 
a  Duchess  bull,  and  out  of  Duchess  6<)lh  by  4TH  Duke 
OF  York  (10,167),  g-d-  Duchess  $gih,  who  appears 
the  pedigree  of  the  two  Duchesses  just  imported 
6th  and  7th  dam.  Usurer,  bred  by  Mr.  Hall,  w 
by  Lord  Warden  (7167),  from  Earl  Spencer's  Go/d 
by  Orontes  (4623).  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the 
pedigrees  further.  Were  we  to  do  so  we  should  find 
the  same  system  of  breeding  from  near  aflinitie! 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  Belvedere  and  Comet, 
The  above  notes  show  sufticiently  clear  how  systema 
tically  the  best  Duchesses  have  been  in-bred,  and  their 
continued  popularity  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  system. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  signs  of  revival  in  th( 

live  stock  trade  between  France  and  England.  Mons 
Ste.  Marie,  of  Paris,  has  purchased  a  Wild  Eyes  bul 
calf  by  8th  Duke  of  Geneva,  out  of  Lady  Wor- 
cester 2d,  from  Mr.  Harward,  of  Winterfold  :  a  roan 
Oxford  bull  calf,  by  8th  Duke  of  Geneva,  out 
of  5//i  Maid  of  Oxford  ;  RoVAL  DuiCE,  a  Booth  year- 
ling, from  Mr.  Aylmer,  ol  West  Dereham,  and  3D 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  Waterloo  bull,  bred  by 
Lord  Penrhyn,  from  Mr.  T.  Morris,  of  M; 
Court,  Gloucester. 

—  Mr.  Cheney,  of  Gaddesby,  has  imported 


Shorthorns  from  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell's  herd, 
■Jew  York  Mills,  U.S.  The  animals  came  across  in 
lie  New  York,  and  were  landed  at  Southampton,  not, 
owever,   without  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  <jth 

Maid  of  Oxford,   who   "dropped"   on   the   voyage; 

and,  although  landed  safely,  died  a  few  days  afterwards 

■  1  the  quarantine  shed  at  Southampton.  The  following 
a  list  of  the  animals  imported  : — 

\oth  Lady  of  Oxford,  red,  calved  March  23,  1867,  by  loTH 
UKE  OF  THORNDAI.E,  dam  itk  Lady  ofOxfordhy  6th  Duke 
'  Thorndale. 

i-^th  Lady  of  Oxford,  roan,  calved  January  21,  1871,  by 
,\ron  of  Oxford,  dam  Tih  Lady  of  Oxford  by  6th  Duke  of 

Thorndale. 
<jth  Maid  of  Oxford,  red  and  white,  calved  December  6,  1869, 

by  loTH  Duke  of  Thorndale,  dam  2A  Maid  of  Oxford  hy 

Grand  Duke  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Oxford,  red,   calved  January  3,    1870,   by  4TH 
of  Geneva,  dam  id  Countess  of  Oxford  by  2D  Duke  of 


■ed,  calved  Janu 
m  nth  Duchess 


ary  2,  18; 
ofTlwrn. 


Ib-Ci 


The  following  particulars  respecting  the  Booth 

Shorthorns  are  extracted  from  Carr's  "History  of  the 
KiUerby,  Studley,  and  Warlaby  Herds"  (p.  1 18)  :— 

The  late  Mr.  Booth  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his 
cattle  a  length  of  quarter  such  as  no  other  herd  can  boast, 

marvellous  fulness  and  depth  of  thigh,  and  of  the  twist. 

•junction  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  a  perfectly 
parallel  and  almost  perpendicular  position  of  the  hind- 
legs.  It  was,  however,  to  the  ample  and  symmetrical 
development  of  the  fore-quarters  that  Mr.  Booth's 
especial  attention  was  directed.  He  increased  the 
obliquity  or  backward  inclination  of  the  shoulder  blades, 
thereby  preserving  the  level  line  of  the  back,  and  pro- 
moting the  free  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  animal  ;  and 
under  the  conviction  that  ample  scope  for  the  vigorous 
»  of  the  heart  and  lungs  was  an  essential  condition 
to  the  formation  of  good  blood,  and  therefore  of  good 
beef,  it  was  his  aim  to  improve  the  form  and  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  chest.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured 
to  augment  the  prominence  or  circularity  of  the  foie-rib, 
and  thewidth  of  the  sternum  or  floor  of  the  chest,  between 
and  behind  the  fore-legs.  It  is  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Booth's  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  extension  of  sur- 
face which  this  improved  formation  of  the  chest  affords 
for  the  accretion  of  flesh,  that  we  are  indebted  for  those 
valuable  and  almost  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Warlaby 
cattle— the  perpendicular  fore-flank,  which  drops  even 
with  the  arm,  the  roundness  of  the  barrel-shaped  crops, 
and  the  width  and  massiveness  of  the  projecting  bosom. 
To  this  conformation  also  m.ty  probably  be  due  the 
remarkable  immunity  from  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  other  chest  affections  which  the  Warlaby  and  its 
kindred  herds  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  this  development  of  the  fore-quarters  was 
mainly  effected  by  the  use  of  the  male  descendants  of 
Iscihella  by  Pilot.  The  necks  of  the  Booth  Shorthorn 
a,x,  nuitli;  or  iiuic.  wtiilai  aiiijliiylii{5  ai  ilicii  Junction 
with  the  head  much  of  that  fineness  and  cleanness  which 
characterise  the  dairy  cow,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
bulky,  yet  symmetrical,  development  into  which  they 
gradually  swell  as  they  approach  and  blend  with  the 
shoulders  and  breast,  completely  hiding,  even  in 
unforced  animal,  the  shoulder  points." 


SHEEP. 


non,  has  been  purchasing  sheep  from  some 
breeders.  He  has  secured  16  Shropshire  ewes  anc 
one  ram  from  Mr.  Randell,  of  Chadbury,  Evesham, 
and  ewes  of  the  same  breed  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen 
of  Pendeford  ;  10  Leicester  ewes  and  one  ram  from 
Mr.  W.  Torr,  of  Aylesby,  and  some  Norfolk  long- 
woolled  sheep  (Cotswold)  from  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  of 
West  Dereham. 


TOWN  SEWAGE. 
Irrigation  versus  "ABC." 
In  view  of  the  approaching  experiment  at  Crossness 
with  500,000  galls,  of  London  sewage,  on  the  Native 
Guano  Company's  precipitation  process,  it  would  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  could  a  similar  one,  on  the 
principle  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  irrigation,  have 
been  brought  about ;  but  as  that,  either  with  irrigation 
or  the  other  sewage  schemes  at  present  before  the 
public,  is  unlikely  to  occur,  as  regards  irrigation  v.  pre- 
cipitation per  the  "A  B  C  "  process,  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  make  comparison  of  them,  as 
to  which  is  most  applicable  as  "  the  model  works  for  a 

In  setting  up  for  both  schemes,  after  fixing  on  the 
site  is  the  purchase  of  it,  and  which,  as  regards  pre- 
cipitation, requires  an  extent  of  ground,  in  addition  to 
the  space  for  the  engines  and  tanks,  of  half  an  acre  for 
every  100,000  galls,  of  sewage  treated,  and  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  had  at  other  than  building  land  price. 
With  all  dry  patent  sewage-manure  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  for  irrigation,  the  first  business  is  to  have  their 
raw  material  laid  on  at  or  near  the  surface.  Unless 
favoured  by  gravitation,  the  power  to  do  so  must  be 
in  duplicate ;  otherwise  the  expense  of  receiving-tanks 
or  reservoirs,  for  two  days'  supply  at  least,  must  be 
bargained  for.  The  "A  B  C  "  Company  provide  only 
one  engine  for  the  experiment,  a  fact  which,  as  well  as 
their  additional  standing-ground,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  applying  their  costs. 

For  the  medium  of  transmission  a  length  of  pipe  is 
common  to  both,  more  especially  for  the  precipitation 
process,  to  get  it  well  away  from  the  town  to  be  less 
objectionable  a,s  a  nuisance,  and  for  land  of  less  value 


as  standing  ground  ;  and  the  carriage  of  sewage,  as  an 
element  of  irrigation,  in  a  through  water-main,  can 
well  be  put  against  the  carriage  attaching  to  the 
"ABC"  stuff  to  its  destination. 

The  one  process  is  to  be  worked  night  and  day,  and 
so  may  the  other  ;  but  night  sewage,  which  is  small  in 
volume,  and  almost  clear  water,  is  not  worth  the 
expense  of  dealing  with  it  by  night  work. 

So  far  the  motive  power  for  both,  which,  had  it 
been  by  gravitation,  irrigation  would  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  "^{^7000,"  the  stated  cost  of  the  Crossness 
experiment  appliances,  to  act  on  ;  as  it  is,  there  is 
only  the  price  of  a  "  15-horse  power  engine,"  as  being 
common  to  both,  to  deduct,  leaving,  say,  £byx)  for 
the  permanent  work  of  the  land  for  irrigation. 

The  subject  for  comparison  is  that  of  land  in  a  farm, 
or  farms,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry  in  the 
country,  to  which  improved  agriculture  has  proved 
that  not  only  does  it  pay  to  drain  the  soil,  but  also  that 
if  a  modicum  of  such  drained  water  was  brought  over 
the  land  again  as  matter  of  irrigation,  or  if  such  an 
element  as  sewage  were  transmitted  and  laid  on  for  that 
purpose,  so  much  more  would  it  be  for  the  best  cultural 

.^7000,  the  sum  (less  the  price  of  a  "  l5-horse  power 
engine")  for  plant  which  the  "A  B  C"  Company 
expend  to  the  point  of  the  production  of  a  dry  manure, 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  permanent  way — 
or  the  mains,  chambers,  sub-mains,  and  connections 
between  fields,  at  jf3  an  acre  ;  and  ^^3  an  acre  for 
extra  underground  drains  for  the  additional  rainfall 
(call  it)  in  sewage,  in  the  main  distribution  of  sewage 
over  1000  acres.  The  cost  of  conducting  water  on  the 
surface  must  be  less  than  for  doing  so  underground, 
and  the  main  underground  drainage  of  individual 
fields,  to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  feet,  is  accomplished  for 
less  tlian  £},  an  acre. 

Again,  the  figures  (which  are  considerably  under- 
estimated) for  labour  all  through  the  process  of  precipi- 
tation, are  sufTicient  in  amount  for  the  arterials,  or  the 
smallest  feeders,  in  the  application  of  sewage,  either 
on  the  ridge-and-furrow  or  the  so-called  catch-water 
system,  to  looo  acres  land,  in  the  formation  of 
elevated  rows,  such  as  for  Potatos  or  Turnips,  suflicient 
for  the  flow  of  water  along,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  sewage  in  them.  In  a  matter  of  cost  the  question 
might  arise  whether  to  charge  the  furrowing  up  of  the 
surface  in  the  interest  of  dryness  to  the  crop,  or  to  the 
preparation  for  an  element  of  irrigation  to  it. 

As  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  comparison,  or  as  to 
yield,  dry  seasons  are  as  favourable  for  dry  sewage 
manure  manufacturers  as  they  are  for  sewage, 
nary  water,  irrigated  farms  ;  and  dry  sewage 
merchants  durine  the  dry  season  (or  four  or  five 
of  the  year,  may  be  said  to  be  able  to  realis 
results,  according  to  their  mode  of  production,  while 
during  the  wet  season,  or  the  other  seven  months  of  the 
year,  that  they  are  not.  Taking  the  maximum  yield  of 
the  "  A  B  C'process  from  the  500,000  galls,  in  the  best 
season  to  be  3  tons  a  day  of  dry  bagable  manure,  in- 
cluding precipitate,  such  would  amount  to  a  large 
quantity  in  the  total  for  the  five  favourable  months^ 
450  tons  ;  and  from  October  to  April  following,  with 
steam-power  to  aid  in  the  drying  of  that  of  the  short 
day  of  winter,  when  the  sewage  is  in  double  or  triple 
volume  of  water,  that  it  is  one  ton  a  day,  or  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  of  the  year  210  tons  (a  most 
excessive  estimate  as  compared  with  the  yield  from  the 
Leamington  sewage  of  much  the  same  volume,  and  of 
as  good,  if  not  of  better  quality). 

In  the  estimate  of  cost  of  appliances  and  labour  for 
this  Crossness  experiment,  given  in  the  Standard  oi 
September  2  last,  no  mention  is  made  of  steam- drying, 
only  that  some  wonderful  transformation  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  precipitated  mess,  on  being  passed 
through  a  hot-air  chamber  :  but  as  this  has  been  tried 
at  Leamington  and  found  wanting,  with  complaints 
against  it  as  a  nuisance,  it  may  be  put  aside  with  no 
alternative  but  erections  with  perforated  iron  floors, 
arranged  for  receiving  steam  underneath,  and  the  escape 
of  the  vapour,  however  foul  and  noxious,  from  the 
drying  mess  to  the  air. 

The  steam-drying  surface  accommodation  at  Leam- 
ington was  about  3500  square  feet,  but  at  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  manure  (although  anything  now  that  is 
only  guano  in  name  will  sell)  i  -Js.  6d.  a  ton,  steam-drying 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that 
previous  to  steam-drying  on  perforated  floors,  the 
sludge  requires  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  nearly  solid 
mud,  and  that,  weather  permitting,  no  better  plan  can 
be  adopted  to  get  it  to  that  state  than  by  exposure  to 
the  air  in  thin  scatterings,  and  that,  along  with  the 
maximum  nuisance,  the  best  result  is  obtained  from 
steam-drying  in  hot  midsummer  weather.  Farms  of  the 
ordinary  description  throughout  the  country  provided 
with  an  element  of  irrigation,  either  as  a  fertiliser  auxi- 
liary, or  moisture,  with  portions  of  them  under  such 
crops  as  Italian  Rye-grass,  roots,  cereals  for  straw  as 
fodder  and  litter,  and  having  accommodation  and  stock 
to  consume  them,  either  for  milk,  meat,  labour,  or 
keep,  it  must  be  the  farmers'  own  fault  if  they 
have  not  maximum  results  under  the  most  exhaustive 
rotation  of  cropping.  Grass  for  summer  and  roots  for 
winter  food— no  two  better  crops  for  sewage— and, 
with  a  supply  of  it  to  cereals  till  they 
are  able  to  cover  the  ground,  and  do  for  themselves  ; 
an  estimate  of  the  yield  from  all  such  much  under  ^^35 
an  acre  would  not  be  the  truth.     Say  .^30  an  acre. 
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Barking  sewage  farm,  under  Mr.  Morton's  manage- 
ment, averaged  £44  i$s.  per  acre  ;  in  1870  it  grossed 
£42  an  acre  ;  and  Mr.  Hope's  farm,  for  the  first  nine 
montlis  of  its  existence,  and  when  not  in  full  bearing, 
realised  nearly  ;^3o  an  acre.  Allowing  that  the  tenant 
gets  ;^3  an  acre  out  of  the  £;iO  for  profit,  and  the 
balance  charged  over,  preparation  (permanent  and  tem- 
porary) of  land,  1C7  ;  labour,  £$  ;  seed  and  repairs,  £2 ; 
rent  and  taxes,  £4  ;  there  remain  about  £g  to  ^i'lo  an 
acre  to  pay  for  sewage,  equal  to  loj-.  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annuum,  or  the  sewage  of  15  to  20 
persons  to  an  acre,  or  200,000  gallons  per  acre. 

The  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  expend 
^■20  an  acre  on  auxiliary  manures  alone,  besides  paying 
over  £i  an  acre  for  their  land. 

Thus  the  comparison  to  the  point  of  precipitation 
and  a  dry  manure  is  as  under  : — 

"  A  B  C  "  process.     Summer  make      ..         ,.     450  tons 
Winter  make        ..        ..     210    ,, 


-at  £3  ,as.  {n: 
deducting  the  < 
■'  ^'SO  a  month 


660 

and  without 


,^t£g 


;<;=3" 


Deficiency  by  "  A  B  C  "  process  ..        jC66t)o 

If  the  Native  Guano  Company  are  to  set  up  as 
purifiers  of  water  as  well  as  manure  merchants, 
sufficient  mention  is  not  made  of  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion, and  of  the  expenses  attending  it,  which  are  large 
and  frequent.  The  filtering  space  at  Leamington,  for 
a  fair-weather  sewage  of  550,000  galls.,  and  a  foul- 
weather  flow  of  nearly  three  times  that  quantity, 
extended  to  nearly  2000  square  yards,  of  which  there 
were  directly  concerned  with  the  clarifying  nearly 
4S0  square  yards  of  subsidence  canal,  and  close  on 
600  square  yards  of  filtering  surface.  The  filtering 
arrangement  was  composed  of  a  winding  canal  fitted 
with  wooden  bearers,  covered  "with  wire  netting,  with 
layers  of  charcoal,  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal  again, 
and  canvas  cloth  between  each  and  over  all.  This 
filter  on  being  cleansed,  as  might  be  for  a 
particular  visitation,  for  two  days  at  most  after 
the  water  which  passed  through  it  was  appa- 
rently improved,  but  in  less  than  a  week,  if  the 
cleansing  was  not  attended  to,  to  remove  the  deposit, 
over  the  whole  great  black  filthy  matter  would  bubble 
to  the  surface,  bloating  and  floating  about  on  it  in 
unsightly  masses.  To  have  taken  the  full  benefit  of 
the  filter,  the  whole  2000  square  yards  should  have 
been  in  duplicate,  and  cleansed  and  aerated  not  less 
than  every  three  days — otherwise,  the  eflluent  after 
precipitation  might  as  well  have  been  discharged 
directly  into  the  river.  The  cleansings  from  the  top  of 
the  filter  make  the  best  testimonial  miniirf,  being 
richest  in  ammonia,  and  freest  of  sand  ;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  see  to  this, 
notwithstanding  the  high  manurial  value  ascribed  to 
the  general  mess  by  the  Company,  but  contradicted  by 
chemistry,  and  not  allow  the  cleansings  from  filtration 
after  precipitation  to  be  used  as  a  fair  sample  of  their 
guano  on  the  7  acres  of  proposed  experimental  ground  ; 
and  attend  also  to  several  other  facts  for  a  fair  trial  of 
the  concern  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  would  be  a  poor  concern  indeed  not  to  be  able  to 
cleanse  a  part  of  the  sewage  of  London  to  a  purity  to 
suit  an  ebbing  and  flowing  river,  such  as  the  Thames 
as  far  down  as  Crossness  ;  but  for  sewage  being  so 
clarified  by  precipitation  alone  as  to  be  continually 
admissible  into  a  stream  running  always  one  way,  is 
simply  futile. 

Whether  filtration  be  tacked  on  to  the  process  or 
not,  it  will  be  much  the  same  thing,  to  set  aside  a  sum 
for  the  periodical  cleansing  of  the  river,  opposite  and 
for  some  distance  below  the  works,  which  being  an 
outlay  in  the  one  case,  in  a  strict  matter  of  accounting 
should  be  reckoned  with  in  the  other. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  credited  to  irrigation  ?  Our 
country,  like  some  of  those  more  mountainous,  does 
not  abound  in  natural  gathering  grounds  to  lay  up 
winter's  water  supply  for  summer  use  ;  but  the  rain 
falls,  and  then  by  the  means  of  much  draining,  both 
surface  and  underground,  it  is  hastened  on  in  rapid 
course  to  the  river,  and  lost  to  us  in  the  sea.  Such 
rapid  discharge  of  winter's  water  may  suit  the  land,  but 
not  so  the  fish  and  crops  in  summer.  Commissions  of 
inquiry  are  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  fish-producing 
interest  to  discover  prohibitions  and  cures  for  the 
fouling  of  streams  ;  and  it  must  rejoice  the  heart  of 
every  true  sportsman  to  see,  not  only  that  the  water  is 
of  a  purity  for  the  fish,  but  also  that  during  the  dry 
seasons  it  is  in  store  for  them  to  "get  up," — a  most 
material  provision  besides  the  sweetening  of  the  stream. 
The  natural  convergence,  or  the  river,  by  the  storage  of 
water  in  winter  for  summer  use  over  the  land, 
whether  by  subterranean  or  surface  channels,  is  sure  to 
get  its  share. 

The  sum  for  the  purchase  of  land,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  cleansing  of  a  filter  (in  duplicate  at 
least)  for  the  flow  of  half  a  million  gallons  of  sewage 
previously  treated  by  the  "ABC"  process,  would 
materially  assist  in  a  storage  system  for  1000  acres.  It 
would  be  a  matter,  if  it  were  sufficient  to  provide 
gathering  ground  or  reservoir  accommodation,  con- 
veniently placed,  to  command  the  root  and  grass  crop 


;  of  such  an  extent,  at  the  rate  of  30J. 
per  acre,  including  appliances,  either  for  the  grav 
tion  of  the  water  on  to  fields  below,  or  for 


to  transmit  it  to  fields  above,  the  power  to  do  so  being 
the  portable  steam  engine,  which  all  true  agriculturists 
must  long  to  see  attached  to  homesteads,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  to  perform  the  works  of  the  farm, 
pumping  its  water  of  irrigation  amongst  the  rest  of 
them.  Thus  far  to  compare  precipitation  with  irriga- 
tion, or  with  the  experimenting  on  a  set  quantity  of 
sewage,  either  at  Crossness,  Bolton,  Leeds,  or  any- 
where else,  to  afford  data  for  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  sewage  of  a  town,  is  any  other  than  mere  trifling. 
If  the  works  at  Crossness  are  on  the  scale  for  a 
quantity  representing  the  maximum  or  storm-water 
flow  of  a  town,  and  not  a  portion  of  it  only,  let  it  be 
understood  500,000  galls,  of  storm  sewage  represent 
150,000  to  200,000  galls,  of  fair-weather  flow,  and  a 
sewer-contributing  population  of  5000  to  7000  souls. 
But  .,£'7000  of  outfit  and  ;^I5oo  to  ;^20OO  working 
expenses,  look  like  £1  a  head  to  begin  with,  and  5, 
a  head  to  carry  on.  The  whole  filter  farm  concern 
for  the  town  of  Warwick,  with  11,000  inhabitants, 
cost  £1  a  head,  with  a  current  expense  of  51/.  a  head, 
or  about  \t/.  per  1000  galls. 

In  flat- lying  towns,  or  in  towns  indifferently  sewered, 
it  is  oftener  in  storm  that  their  sewage  accumulations  art 
cleared  —  the  solid  matters  brought  down  then  an 
more  in  quantity  than  in  the  ordinary  weather  flow 
(see  the  analyses  in  the  Royal  Rivers  Pollution  Com 
missioners'  report,  March,  1870,  of  London  sewage  for 
suspended  matters  immediately  after  a  storm),  and 
storms  occur  more  frequently  in  winter  when  there  is 
less  drying  power,  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
comings of  any  works  the  sewage  must  then  be  com- 
mitted to  the  river,  pure  and  simple. 

The  "  A  B  C"  process  maydo  as  an  adjunct  to  irriga- 
tion, and  on  construction  to  allow  the  sewage  to  ht 
passed  on  to  the  land  in  three  degrees  of  purity  : — 1st, 
as  a  fertiliser  in  place  of  the  usual  fold  or  other  solid 
manure  ;  2d,  as  an  auxiliary  in  place  of  the  usual  top- 
dressings  of  guano  and  the  like  ;  and  3d,  as  a  moistener 
in  place  of  rain. 

With  their  process  so  adapted  to  irrigation,  and 
under  such  a  company  of  directors,  the  field  is  thei 
own,  and  opposition  from  all  quarters  ceases.  Failing 
their  doing  so,  farmers  in  proximity  to  a  thr 
main  will  be  found  entering  into  combination  for  the 
interception  of  much  of  the  solids  of  sewage,  at  certain 
times,  at  fixed  depots,  to  suit  it  to  their  crops  through 
all  their  stages,  y.  A/.,  Drainage  and  Savage  Engi 


THE  SHEEP  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

{Cmicluded/romt.  1499.) 

Number  of  Sheep  in  the  Colony.— 'Sew  South  Wales 
is  at  present  only  the  fragment  of  its  former  self- 
llncc  piuspciuub  culunlcs  uf  Vletutlu,  30ULI1  /lusil 
and  Queensland,  having  been  carved  out  of  its 
ample  domain.  The  last  of  these  subductions  w: 
1 86 1,  when  its  northern  territory  was  constituted 
the  separate  colony  of  Queensland.  Taking  that  year 
as  a  starting  point,  the  oiiftcial  returns  give  the  loUowing 
as  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  several  years,  though 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  during  the  earlier 
years  the  number  was  underrated  : — 

1861 6,119,16311866 IJ,644     __ 

i86z 6,550,896    1867 15,066,377 

1863 7,169,926  i868 16,0 

1864 9,089,463  1869 t6.8, 

1865 9,650,106  I  1870  ..    ..    ..  16,2 

An  observable  increase  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
years  1 866  and  1867.  During  these  two  years  the 
seasons  were  good,  and  the  cotton  famine  helped 
make  the  price  of  wool  high.  Fencing  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  especially  on  the  large  runs  of 
Riverina,  and  the  sheep  being  turned  out  unshepherded 
on  these  enclosed  runs,  the  country  was  able  to  carry 
more  to  the  acre.  Many  squatters  from  Victoria, 
crowded  out  by  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  migrated  with  their  flocks  into 
the  south-western  part  of  this  colony  ;  and  many  ow 
of  cattle  sold  them  to  make  way  for  sheep.  In  the 
following  years  the  seasons  were  unfavourable.  During 
the  last  year  the  numbers  show  an  actual  decrease  of 
629, 392,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  losses 
sustained  during  the  severe  drought  which  took  place 
during  the  latter  part  of  1 868  and  the  beginning  of 
1S69,  and  partly  by  the  very  large  consumption  of  sheep 
tiy  the  meat-preserving  companies.  The  low  price  of 
wool  having  greatly  diminished  the  profits  of  sheep- 
farming,  the  culling  of  flocks  has  proceeded  much  more 
vigorously  than  before.  There  is  no  dispositio"  '" 
increase  numbers,  to  take  up  new  runs,  or  to  overstock 
old  runs.  The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way,  and  the 
inferior  stock  has  been  sent  remorselessly  to  the  pots. 
The  operation  is  a  wholesome  one,  and  though  the 
diminished  number  of  sheep  appears  at  first  sight  to 
indicate  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
The  inspectors  of  sheep  estimated  that  the  losses  from 
drought  were  a  million,  but  this  must  be  an  under- 
estimate, considering  that  we  have  to  account  for  the 
annual  increase  on  a  total  of  15,000,000  sheep. 

Slud  Sheep.— Shte-p  (xom  the  best  German,  French, 
and  Amercan  flocks  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro 
duced  into  the  colony,  and  interbred  with  the  Australiar 
Merino,  and  some  remarkably  fine  sheep  have  been  there 
by  produced  ;  but  the  conviction  is  now  growing  that 
Australia  h.-is  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  encour;  _'  _ 
further  importations  of  this  kind,  for  not  only  is  there 


natural  deterioration  due  to  the  climate,  which  requires 
to  be  made  good  by  the  perpetual  infusion  of  fresh 
blood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  improvement. 
Nothing  that  is  important  surpasses  or  even  equals  in 
its  specialities  the  best  specimens  of  the  Australian 
this  last  term  is  understood  the  produce 
of  the  imported  Merino,  carefully  bred  in  the  most 
favourable  districts  of  Australia,  and  guarded  from  any 
injurious  intermixture  with  imported  blood.  The  full 
and  special  effect  of  the  climate  has  been  thereby 
obtained  at  its  maximum,  so  far  as  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  has  allowed.  To  intermix  this  special  Austra- 
with  importations  is  only  to  undo  the  good 
effect  of  the  Australian  climate,  >.  e.,  better  result  is  to 
be  obtained  by  careful  culling  and  by  close  adherence 
to  the  best  Australian  breed.  Under  this  conviction 
the  importations  from  Europe  have  of  late  considerably 
fallen  off.  New  South  Wales,  however,  has  drawn 
very  largely  on  the  stud  flocks  of  Victoria,  and  would 
have  done  so  still  more  but  for  the  unfortunate  preva- 
lence of  scab  in  that  colony.  The  quarantine  regulations 
prohibit  sheep  from  crossing  the  Murray  to  the  north- 
wards ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  short  journey  from  Victoria 
to  the  runs  of  Riverina,  sheep  have  to  be  sent  down 
to  Melbourne,  round  by  sea  to  Sydney,  to  perform  qua- 
rantine and  undergo  ablutions  in  our  coast  districts, 
and  then  make  a  land  journey  up  the  country. 

Previous  to  1864  no  record  was  kept  of  the  importa- 
tions of  stud  sheep.  Since  that  time  about  3500  have 
been  introduced  from  Victoria,  about  one-half  of  which 
were  ewes,  and  500  from  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
America,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Now 
that  the  importance  of  developing  the  Australian 
Merino  is  distinctly  recognised,  the  formation  of  stud 
flocks  is  becoming  more  a  matter  of  concern,  and  for 
those  who  have  the  requisite  qualifications  the  employ- 
ment is  likely  to  be  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  for 
many  years  there  must  be  a  large  demand  for  stud 
sheep  before  Australian  flocks  generally  are  brought 
up  to  their  proper  standard,  and  full  justice  is  done  to 
the  virtues  of  the  climate. 

The  finest  stud  sheep  in  this  colony  are  to  be 
obtained  at  Mudgee — a  district  where  Art  and  Nature 
have  combined  to  produce  a  favourable  result,  and 
where  the  Messrs.  Cox  and  Mr.  N.  P.  Bayley  have 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  the  grasses 
nutritious  without  being  too  rich,  and  some  of  the 
settlers  there  have  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
fortune  to  pay  unremitting  attention  to  quality,  and  to 
follow  out  perseveringly  sound  rules  of  breeding.  Over 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  colony  what  may  be  called 
"  Mudgee  results"  are  obtainable  is  at  present  undeter. 
mined,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
„ri.,..i  .i.:n  —A  ...—.:„»  ^joKt  nrnduce  equal  results 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  belt  on  the  west  of  me  table- 
land. Breeders  favourably  situated  are  now  being 
stirred  up  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Mudgee,  and  from 
this  generous   competition   the    best   results   may   be 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years 
trys 
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of  large  carcase  and 


fine  wool  in  the  same  animal,  and  for  this  purpose 
Merino  ewes  have  been  crossed  with  Leicester  and 
Southdown  rams  ;  but  the  result  has  been  uniformly  a 
failure.  The  stock  of  the  second  generation  has  been 
comparatively  worthless,  and  the  effect  of  the  cross 
has  simply  been  to  spoil  the  Merino  breed  without  any 
adequately  compensating  advantages.  The  practice  is 
now  nearly  abandoned,  and  breeding  for  wool  and 
breeding  for  carcase  are  regarded  as  separate  under- 
takings. If  in  this  colony  the  demand  for  the  meat- 
preserving  establishments  should  make  it  pay  to  pro- 
duce large-framed  sheep,  then  it  would  be  better  exclu- 
sively to  cultivate  the  large  breeds  in  those  parts  of  the 
colony  where  the  climate  and  pasture  are  suitable  for 
them.  But  at  present  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
(except  perhaps  for  the  supply  of  lambs)  there  will  be 
any  need  to  bestow  special  attention  on  large  sheep,  as 
the  Merinos  will  probably  make  up  in  number  what 
they  lack  in  size.  There  is  still  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  colony  unstocked  or  only  half-stocked,  and  the 
annual  increase  from  the  full  number  of  sheep  which 
the  colony  can  maintain  will  yield  an  immense  annual 
cast  for  slaughter. 

Improi'ement  in  /7i;C;ij-.— Nothing  has  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  improvement  as  the  apparently  disastrous 
fall  in  the  price  of  wool.  With  a  high  and  rising 
market,  wool-growers  were  greedy  of  quantity.  The 
effect  of  the  glut  has  been  to  show  that  coarse  and 
inferior  wool  can  be  produced  in  quantity  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  at  least  as  cheaply  as  in 
Australia  ;  and  that  low-class  wool  is  the  first  to  feel 
the  falling  price,  and  feels  it  the  heaviest.  A  very 
general  effort,  therefore,  is  now  being  made  at  the  pro- 
duction of  superior  wool,  and  though  no  amount  of 
energy  can  undo  in  one  season  the  errors  of  faulty 
breeding,  or  the  neglect  of  a  series  of  years,  still  such 
earnest  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  careful 
selection  of  stud  rams,  to  the  classification  of  ewe.s 
and  to  the  culling  of  flocks,  that  every  year  may  be 
expected  to  show  perceptible  improvement. 

The  fencing  of  runs  is  also  indirectly  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  stock  ;  and  abundant  experience 
h.as  shown  that  when  sheep  are  tunied  loose  to  graze 
m  paddocks  of  moderate  size,  they  not  only  get  fatter, 
but  throw  finer  fleeces  than  when  they  are  driven  by 
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shepherds  and  constantly  rounded  up  by  dogs.  Now 
that  the  country  is  pretty  well  freed  from  the  native 
dog,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  shepherd  the  flocks  by 
day  or  yard  them  at  night. 

Gelling  up  the  C/;>.— During  the  prevalence  of  the 
gold  mania,  when  rural  labour  was  scarce  and  dear, 
and  when  very  few  stations  had  been  much  improved, 
most  of  the  wool  was  shorn  in  the  grease  ;  but  repeated 
intimations  from  the  London  brokers  that  the  get-up  of 
the  wool  was  all-important  as  regarded  price  gradually 
led  the  more  enterprising  settlers  to  fit  up  apparatus 
for  washing  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  ;  and  the  use 
of  hot  water  has  also  become  pretty  general.  During 
the  past  few  years  very  considerable  sums  have  been 
expended  in  tanks,  spouts,  pumps,  and  other  machinery 
and  appliances.  In  some  instances  the  hot-water 
process  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,— and  money 
has  been  spent  which  lias  not  only  not  been  returned 
but  which  has  even  injured  the  sale  of  the  wool.  Dry 
seasons  have  sometimes  left  stations  short  of  water,  and 
so  neutralised  all  mechanical  appliances  ;  and  on  some 
thinly  grassed  and  dusty  runs  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  keep  the  wool  clean,  though  the  washing  process 
may  have  been  satisfactory.  Experience  will  show 
what  are  the  profitable  limits  to  the  attempt  to  clean 
the  wool  on  the  sheep ;  but  the  satisfactory  point  is, 
that  wool-growers  generally  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  that  as  a  rule  there  is 
now  no  want  of  enterprise  to  carry  out  what  may  seem 
to  be  the  wisest  policy. 

Combing  or  Clolhing. — There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  wool-growers  of  this  colony 
should  aim  at  a  combing  or  a  clothing  wool,  and  the 
former  has  undoubtedly  been  the  ideal  towards  which 
the  squatters  have  striven.  But  the  conviction  seems 
now  growing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  colony  to 
compete  successfully  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania  for 
the  production  of  a  superior  combing  wool.  At  the 
same  time,  although  unable  to  take  the  highest  prize. 
New  South  Wales  has  a  fair  proportion  of  terrUory 
within  which  a  good  combing  wool  is  producible  ;  but 
there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  country,  and 
especially  that  known  as  the  salt-bush  plains,  within 
which  it  is  certainly  difiicuU  to  produce  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  fighting  against  Nature;  and  the  opinion, 
though  by  no  means  received,  is  gaining  ground  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  strive  after  a  good 
clothing  tlian  to  achieve  only  an  inferior  combing  wool ; 
on  this  point  further  investigations  are  needed.  The 
climate  of  each  district  requires  to  be  separately  studied 
in  order  to  determine  what  description  of  wool  is  best 
adapted  to  it,  and  hitherto  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  this  matter.  ,  Squatters  have  been  too 
I.UIUCIII.  L^  g^v  gv^oa  rams  and  to  grow  wool,  and  on  no 
very  definite  plan,  and  the  consequence  has  been  x 
good  deal  of  produce  of  a  rather  mongrel  type,  and 
not  exactly  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  Increasing 
attention,  however,  is  now  being  bestowed  to  these 
points,  and  we  are  progressing  towards  a  state  in  which 
our  producers  will  seek  to  co-operate  more  intelligently 
with  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  in  which  the  produce 
will  be  of  a  more  definite  character  and  of  superior 
quality. 

Coarse-woolled  Sheep. — Of  these  there  are  not  very 
many  in  the  colony,  and  they  are  principally  confined 
to  the  coast  districts,  where  they  are  kept  for  breeding 
Iambs  for  the  Sydney  market.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
Leicesters  and  Southdowns,  with  a  few  Cotswolds  and 
Cheviots  ;  the  latter,  however,  being  princip.aUy  in  the 
New  England  district.  The  Leicester  appears  to  be 
the  favourite  breed  for  fattening  lambs,  the  ewes  being 
excellent  mothers  ;  but  a  good  many  lambs  are  bred 
from  Southdowns.  For  lamb-breeding  purposes  the 
coarse-woolled  sheep  would  pay  better  than  the 
Merinos  in  tlie  coast  districts,  more  especially  if  they 
are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  paddocks,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  if  knocked  about  by  shepherds  and  by  dogs. 
A  flock  of  full-grown,  pure-bred  Leicesters  will  shear 
from  5  to  7  lb.  of  washed  wool  per  head,  which  will 
sell  at  from  I0(/.  to  \s.  a  lb.,  and  lambs  from  three  to 
four  months  old  will  cut  from  3  to  4  Jb.  of  washed 
wool.  The  wethers  of  this  breed,  when  three  years 
old,  have  been  found  to  kill  at  from  160  lb.  to  200  lb. 
each.  The  principal  breeders  of  Leicesters  are  Messrs. 
Reynolds,  Doyle,  Christian,  and  Green,  in  the  northern 
districts ;  and  Messrs.  Massy  and  Gibson  in  the  southern. 
Of  Southdowns  the  principal  owners  are  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  Messrs.  Dangar,  Loder,  and  Dight, 
in  the  northern  districts.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
not  more  than  60,000  coarse-woolled  sheep  in  the 
colony,  the  number  being  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Pure  Leicesters  and  Colswolds        5,000 

Well-bred  do.  do.  To.ooo 

Middling  and  inferior  do ..         ..  as.ooo 

Pure  Southdowns         3,500 

Well-bred  do ..     5,000 

Middling  and  inferior  do 12,500 

Total        60,000 

The  supply  of  fat  lambs  in  Sydney  is  not  super- 
abundant, and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  better  pro- 
vision. For  manuring  land  easily  and  cheaply  by 
keeping  sheep  to  eat  off  green  crops,  the  coarse-woolled 
stock  is  better  adapted  than  the  Merino,  and  among  the 
small  faj-mers  in  the  coast  districts  there  will  probably 
be  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  large- 
bodied  sheep. 


Value  of  Annual  Produce  from  Sheep. — According  to 
the  Customs'  returns  in  the  "  Statistical  Register"  the 
value  of  our  wool  export  in  1869  was  ;,f 3, 164,442. 
But  these  figures  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  minute 
accuracy.  No  completely  separate  account  is  kept  of 
the  relative  amount  ol  washed  and  greasy  wool  exported, 
although  the  returns  of  the  border  traffic  show  that 
about  one-half  of  the  wool  from  Riverina  that  crossed 
the  Murray  for  shipment  at  Melbourne  was  greasy. 
The  weights  of  the  wool,  as  stated  in  the  Customs 
entries,  are  often  loosely  calculated,  nor  is  there  any 
check  upon  the  valuations.  Three  different  custom- 
houses, too,  were  concerned  in  the  export  o(  our  wool, 
as  a  portion  goes  down  the  Murray  to  South  Australia, 
and  nearly  two-fifths  finds  its  way  through  Victoria, 
for  shipment  at  Melbourne.  A  small  portion,  too, 
from  the  runs  on  the  northern  frontier  passes  through 
Queensland  to  Brisbane.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  Queensland  wool  is  brought  down 
coastwise  for  shipment  at  Sydney. 

The  customs'  valuation,  however,  may  be  roughly 
checked  by  another  process.  According  to  the  s 
returns  of  owners,  the  number  of  sheep  in  l86g 
about  16,000,000.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  all  round 
may  be  considered  as  averaging  about  2.^  lb.  per  sheep, 
and  the  average  price  of  the  wool  in  .Sydney  may  be 
reckoned  at  I.r.  2,1'.  per  lb.  The  gross  weight  of  the 
year's  clip  would,  on  this  calculation,  be  about 
40,000,000  lb. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  FARM.— IX. 

The    Furnishing  of   the    Garden.— Vegetables. 

I  PURPOSE  enumerating  the  best  varieties  of  these, 
and  offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  culture  of  a 
few  that  are  seldom  well  cultivated  in  farm  gardens. 
What  are  called  permanent  vegetables  should  be  grown 
by  themselves  as  near  to  the  farmyard  side  or  end  of 
the  garden  as  may  be.  There  they  will  be  near  to  the 
manure,  as  most  of  them  are  large  or  coarse,  or  need 
powerful  stimulants  to  bring  them  to  perfection  or 
keep  them  there  ;  this  arrangement  will  facilitate  their 
cleanly  and  handy  cultivation.  First  among  these 
permanent  crops  is  Asparagus,  which,  however,  is 
frequently  exceedingly  well  done  in  farm  gardens. 
The  Giant  is  generally  asked  for,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  more  than  one  variety.  Liberal  culture  con- 
verts it  all  into  giants,  fat,  sweet,  and  juicy  ;  starve  it 
and  the  best  degenerates  into  small,  tough,  flavourless 
stuff-. 

Asparagus  is  commonly  grown  on  beds,  from  3  to 
S  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  alleys  or  vacant  spaces  between. 
On  yard  beds  two  rows  are  planted,  i  foot  from  the 
side  ;  on  5  feet  beds,  three  rows.    The  plants  are  gene- 

2  feet,  a|i,i  it.  Some  ])refer  growing  them  in  rows  3  feet 
asunder,  with  the  plants  2  feet  from  each  other.  The 
point  of  most  moment  is  that  the  soil  should  be  rich, 
light,  and  deep.  A  tilth  a  yard  deep,  liberally  enriched 
with  some  of  the  best  and  sweetest  muck  from  the 
farmyard,  is  what  Asparagus  luxuriates  in.  During 
ner  keep  the  surface  clean,  and  give  two  or  three 
sprinklings  of  salt,  just  enough  to  whiten  the  ground 
in  showery  weather.  Should  dry  weather  set  in,  soak 
the  fast-growing  plants  with  sewage  or  liquid  manure. 
Every  autumn  remove  the  surface  soil  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  and  replace  with  a  dressing  of  good  manure. 
Cut  no  grass  till  the  third  year  after  planting,  and  then 
cut  all,  big  or  little,  till  the  end  of  May,  and  none  after, 
and  the  beds  will  continue  in  first-rate  condition  for 

Rhubarb. — Myatt's  Victoria  for  the  general  crop,  and 
Royal  Albert  for  early  cuttings.  The  former  is  very 
large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  roots  should  not 
be  planted  nearer  than  a  yard  apart,  and  the  richer  and 
deeper  the  soil  the  better  it  will  grow.  By  covering 
the  early  sort  with  a  pot  or  two,  and  surrounding  it 
with  some  warm  dung  from  the  yard  in  January, 
Rhubarb  may  be  cut  all  through  the  spring  months. 
Another  mode  of  getting  an  early  supply  is  to  take  up 

few  roots  and  place  them  in  a  warm  stable,  cow- 
house, or  cellar. 

Seakale  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter  and  spring 
vegetables.      Its  young  stalks  must  be  blanched  before 

'  eatable.  In  that  state  it  is  brittle  as  the  best 
Celery,  and  sweet  as  the  choicest  vegetable.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  or  roots  can  be  bought  cheaply. 
A  convenient  mode  of  growing  it  is  in  double  rows 

foot  apart  and  15  inches  between  the  plants,  and 
30  inches  or  3  feet  between  these  double  rows  ;  then 
cover  the  ground  with  boxes  or  pots  at  regular  intervals 
from  October  to  March,  and  place  some  warm  dung 
round  the  same.  In  about  a  month  the  Seakale  can 
be  gathered.  Or  another  way  is  to  take  up  the  roots 
and  grow  them  in  any  warm  place  in  the  dark.  Light 
■  fatal  to  the  tenderness  of  the  Kale.  After  March, 
the  last  cuttings  are  gatliered  outside  by  simply 
excluding  the  light  by  a  covering  of  pots  or  6  inches 
of  litter  or  earth.  During  the  summer  keep  clean 
and  give  a  light  sprinkling  or  two  of  salt  and  a  coat  of 
manure  to  develope  a  fidl  crop  of  large  crowns  for  the 
next  year.  The  flower-stems  of  .Seakale  as  well  as 
Rhubarb  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  they  show  them- 
selves. I  have  been  thus  precise  about  .Seakale, 
because  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  farm  gardens.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  wholesome 
'of  vegetables,  and  its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  its 
coming  in  at  a  time  when  green  sauces  are  scarce.         ' 


Globe  Artichokes  are  another  useful  vegetable,  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  all  but  the  aristocracy.  They 
resemble  downy  Thistles  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  the 
part  eaten  in  England  is  the  half-gro%vn  flower  pod. 
On  the  Continent  they  blanch  the  young  stems  as  we 
do  Celery,  and  delight  in  the  stewed  Chards.  The 
base  of  the  shell-like  petals  of  the  flower  and  its  sweet 
bottom  are  stewed  and  eaten  with  white  sauce  or  melted 
butter.  A  dozen  plants  will  suffice,  3  feet  apart,  and 
protect  their  crowns  with  a  6-inch  covering  of  litter  in 
winter.  Horse-radish  should  be  grown  against  these 
rougher  vegetables.  I(  you  want  to  match  your  joints 
of  roast  beef  with  Radish  like  your  walking-sticks,  give 
a  rich  soil,  and  plant  the  crowns  I  foot  or  more 
asunder. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  another  vegetable  seldom 
grown,  but  worthy  of  a  few  yards  of  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  rough  crops.  It  is  a  tuber  something  like  a 
very  irregular  Potato  full  of  eyes,  and  the  top  runs  up 
like  a  huge  stalk  of  a  Sunflower  to  a  height  of  6  to  10 
feet  on  rich  land.  The  tubers  cluster  pretty  closely 
round  the  stems,  and  are  eaten  boiled  like  Potatos,  and 
converted  into  soup  which  is  highly  prized.  They 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  November,  or  left  in  the  ground  till 
wanted  ;  18  inches  apart  from  set  to  set,  and  4  feet 
asunder  in  the  rows,  is  close  enough.  The  tops  in  a 
semi-ripe  state  have  been  recommended  for  stock. 

Before  dismissing  permanent  crops,  it  will  be  well  to 
enumerate  the  different  herbs  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  farm.  Few  things  are  more 
useful,  hardly  any  are  more  generally  neglected,  than 
pot,  savoury,  bitter  or  sweet  herbs.  Even  Rue,  so 
highly  prized  for  poultry,  is  often  not  to  be 
found  in  a  whole  village  or  parish.  The  only 
sure  way  to  preserve  a  good  stock  of  herbs  is 
to  be  always  renewing  them.  This  is  accomplished  by 
inlayering,  root  division,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  Each 
herb  should  have  a  patch  of  earth  or  a  bed,  or  part  of 
a  row,  wholly  to  itself,  and  be  correctly  named.  If 
intermixed,  the  stronger  will  soon  overrun  and  destroy 
the  weaker,— the  battle  for  life  among  herbs  being 
assuredly  with  the  strongest.  The  large  old  plants  of 
several,  like  Pennyroyal,  are  apt  to  perish  in  the 
winter.  Young  plants  of  most  sorts  bear  the  cold  best. 
The  following  should  find  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
farm  if  the  kitchen  department  is  to  attain  a  perfect 
savour  :— Mint,  Peppermint,  Golden  Thyme,  Lemon 
Thyme,  Burnet,  Lavender,  Fennel,  Hyssop,  Winter 
Savory,  Winter  Marjoram,  Pennyroyal,  Rosemary, 
Tarragon,  Sage,  Balm,  Pot  Marigold,  Sweet  Basil, 
Summer  Savory,  Bush  Marjoram,  Borage  (the  latter 
five  to  be  sown  every  year,  being  annuals).  Amongst 
bitter  or  medical  herbs,— Chamomile,  Horehound, 
Tancj-,  Rue,  .Sorel,  Wormwood,  should  be  gro\vn ; 
these,  with  plenty  of  Parsley,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
farmer's  wife,  will  not  only  ensure  the  best  flavoured 
food,  but  mitigate  or  cure  most  of  the  ills  that  the  flesh 
of  vill.agers  is  heir  to.  What  wit  is  to  conversation, 
herbs  are  to  successful  cooking  ;  they  stimulate  jaded 
appetites  into  average  briskness  and  avidity  with  their 
racy  odours  and  pitiuant  flavouring.  They  should  be 
grown  near  to  the  kitchen,  to  tempt  a  liberal  use 
of  them. 

Potatos.— For  the  earliest  crop  no  sorts  are  better 
than  the  best  varieties  of  Ashtop,  which  are  Veitch's 
Improved  Early  and  Rivers'  Royal.  Mona's  Pride 
is  a  better  bearer,  but  not  so  early.  Berkshire  Kidney, 
Fluke,  and  Milky  White,  are  splendid  later  kidneys. 
Rounds  :  Daintree's  Seedling,  and  Early  Coldstream, 
for  the  earliest ;  Dalmahoy,  Flourball,  Red-skinneii 
do.,  Fortyfold,  Regent,  and  Paterson's  Victoria,  for 
later  and  general  crops. 

Peas. — To  maintain  a  succession  from  May  to 
November,  sow  the  first  crop  in  November,  and  suc- 
cessional  crops  every  three  weeks  from  February  i  to 
the  last  of  July.  It  is  good  practice  to  sow  again  as 
soon  as  the  preceding  crop  is  an  inch  or  two  high. 
Eariiest  variety  :  Sutton's  Ringleader,  or  Carter's  First 
Crop;  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  Maclean's  Advancer  are 
not  so  early,  but  Peas  of  finer  flavour. 

Dwarf  Early  Peas,  about  a  foot  high,  suitable  for 
th»  smallest  gardens:  Tom  Thumb,  earliest;  and 
Mrclean's  Little  Gem,  a  true  marrow  of  high  quality. 
Second  or  general  crop,  to  be  sown  from  February  to 
June  I  :  Auvergne,  Champion  of  England,  Nonpareil, 
Wrinkled  Marrow,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Maclean's 
Best  of  All.  Dwarf:  Bishop's  Longpod,  1 4  foot  high. 
For  later  crops,  to  be  sown  from  April  to  July  (the 
last,  however,  to  be  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  to  be 
eariy  varieties)  :  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  one  of  the  grandest 
Peas  in  cultivation;  British  IJueen,  Blue  Scimetar, 
Victoria. 

Broad  Beans.— Y,w\\tA,  to  be  planted  in  October  or 
November  :  Early  Mazagan  and  Early  Longpod.  For 
planting  from  February  to  June :  Broad  Windsor, 
Green  Windsor,  Johnson's  Wonderful,  and  Royal 
Dwarf  Cluster. 

French  or  Kidney  Beans.— From  April  to  July  I  : 
Speckled  China,  Dark  Dun,  and  Negro  Long-podded. 

Runner  Beans. — May  I  :  The  Scarlet  Runner  is 
the  best. 

Onions.  — Sow  Tripoli  in  August,  and  James' 
Keeping,  Brown  Globe,  Nuneham  Park  (an  improved 
white  Spanish),  and  Deptford,  for  general  crop,  in 
March.  The  two-bladed  or  silver-skinned  are  the  best 
for  pickling  or  drawing  for  green  Onions ;  for  these 
thickly  on  poor  soil. 
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Parsnips. — Hollow-crowned. 

Parsley. — Carter's  Champion  Moss  Curled  ;  sow  in 
February,  May,  and  September. 

Turnips. — Early  Red  American  Stone,  Early  Snow- 
ball, White  Stone,  and  Yellow  Malta  or  Orange  Jelly. 

Spinacii. — Every  three  weeks  from  March  to  Sep- 
temlier,  round  Spinach.  October  i  :  Prickly  or 
Flanders,   to  come  in  through  the  winter  and  early 

iaSo}'.— Dwarf  Green  Curled;  for  size,  the  Drum- 

RaJishes.— 'Every  fortnight  from  July  to  September, 
French  Breakfast,  long  scarlet,  short-top,  and  red  and 
white  turnip.  The  last  sowing  in  September :  China 
Rose  and  Black  Spanish,  to  stand  the  winter. 

Cauliflmver. — Sow  every  fortnight  from  March  to 
June,  and  for  winter,  in  September,  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  large  Asiatic. 

Carrot.  —  Early  Sliorthom,  James'  Intermediate 
Scarlet,  Red  Surrey. 

Cabbage. — March  to  June,  and  August  for  winter 
and  spring.  Battersea,  Enfield  Market,  Wheelers' 
Imperial,  London  Colewort. 

Brussels  Sproitts. — Sow  the  new  imported  seed  in 
March.  This  is  a  splendid  vegetable  for  winter  and 
spring  use. 

Borecole,  Scotch  Kale. — Sow  in  February  and  May. 
The  Dwarf  Green  for  eating,  and  Melville's  Superb 
Variegated  for  garnishing,  and  also  for  use. 

Broccoli. — Make  four  sowings  from  March  to  June  ; 
the  following  in  March  and  April ;  Early  Purple  and 
White  Sprouting.  The  following  should  be  sown  in 
May  and  June  for  early  autumn  and  ^vinter  use  : — 
Early  White  Cape,  Grange's  Cauliflower,  Snow's 
Superb  White,  and  the  Walcheren. 

-ffftV.— Dell's  Crimson.  This  is  invaluable  for  salad, 
or  sliced  thin  and  served  with  vinegar  or  white  sauce  to 
cold  meat.  It  should  be  washed  clean,  not  scraped, 
and  boiled  whole  for  four  hours.  Peel,  slice,  and 
serve  cold. 

Lettuces. — Sow  every  thi-ee  weeks  from  February  to 
September,  the  l.ast  sowings,  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  being  of  the  black-seeded  Broi\'n  Cos  and  the 
hardy  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce.  For  summer 
use,  Victoria  and  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage 
Lettuce ;  and  for  size,  the  Drumhead,  Cos,  white- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  and  Paris  White  Cos. 

Endive. — One  or  two  sowings  may  be  made  of  the 
green  curled  from  June  to  October.  It  makes  a  nice 
variety  in  salad,  and  must  be  tied  up  or  blanched  with 
an  overlying  slate  or  tile  before  use.  It  is  only  eatable 
in  a  pure  white  state. 

Ct-Arj/.— Cole's  Superb,  Crystal  White,  and  Ivery's 
Nonsuch,  pink. 

Cucumbers. — For  frame,  Bluegown  for  length,  and 
Telegraph  for  quantity  and  quality  ;  for  ouL-uf-aoors, 
Stocicwood,  Long  Ridge  and  Short  Pricldy,  the  latter 
for  pickling  only. 

Vegetable  Marro-.u  (for  ridges). — Custard  and  Short- 
jointed  Long  White. 

Zfcfo.— Musselburgh  or  Giant. 

Melons  (for  hot  frames). — Queen  Emma  and  Scarlet 
Gem. 

Small  Salailing,  such  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  Com 
Salad,  American  Cres.s,  for  cutting  green  to  bread  and 
butter,  mixing  with  Salad,  &c.,  every  10  or  I4days  from 
March  to  September.  The  common  white  Mustard 
and  extra  curled  Cress  are  the  best  for  these  purposes. 
The  tall  or  dwarf-growing  Nasturtiums  are  likewise 
often  grown  for  the  flowers  for  use  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  the  partially  ripened  seeds  are  art  excellent  substi- 
tute for,  some  prefer  them  to,  capers  for  sauce  with  boiled 
mutton.  They  do  best  on  a  bit  of  rich  soil,  or  trained 
up  a  wall,  and  they  are  beautiful  as  useful. 

And  now,  having  furnished  the  garden  with  good 
and  substantial  eatables,  from  Giant  Asparagus, 
through  sweet,  savouiy  salads  and  sauces,  I  must 
now  conclude  with  a  few  hints  upon  successful 
cropping,  that  is,  the  art  of  getting  the  most  and 
best  out  of  everything,  from  the  smallest  area,  in 
the  least  time.  Fortunately  horticulturists  are  not 
bound  by  courses  laid  down  by  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  our  ancestors.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  revealing  a 
marvellous  faith  in  our  cultural  capabilities,  that  those 
self-same  landlords,  who  are  so  fearful  of  their  farms 
being  exhausted  by  over-cropping,  never  manifest  the 
least  anxiety  about  the  same  awful  catastrophe  of  per- 
petual barrenness  overtaking  their  gardens.  On  the 
contrary,  only  two  rules  prevail  in  regard  to  the  latter  ; 
Get  as  much  out  of  them,  and  put  as  little  in,  as  possible. 
Keep  on  for  evermore,  the  more  crops  in  one  year 
the  better  ;  but  sow  no  manure — that  is  all  needed  for 
the  land  ;  as  if  in  truth  the  garden  were  not  land,  but  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  growing  force.  Farmers,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  but  too  apt  scholars  in  the  same 
school,  and  hence  to  a  gerat  extent  the  low 
estate  of  many  of  their  gardens.  But  many  horti- 
culturists, by  impressing  all  waste  into  the  service  of 
production,  have  almost  acquired  the  art  of  producing 
much  from  little  or  nothing.  But  such  exceptional 
talent  must  always  continue  rare.  If  you  seek  to  reap 
bountifully  and  continuously  from  your  gardens,  you 
must  sow  them  liberally  with  manure.  This  done,  the 
ground  may  be  always  at  it.  The  only  rest  for  the 
earth  horticulturists  believe  in,  is  a  change  of  crop. 
As  for  fallows  in  gardens,  they  are  but  a  waste  of  time 
and  growing  force.  They  should  seldom  last  more  than 
a  day,   or  part  of  one.     Feed  the  earth  well,   and  one 


crop  may  tread  upon  the  heels  of  another  for  evermore, 
without  overtaking  exhaustion. 

True,  in  old  works  on  horticulture  you  may  find 
four,  six,  and  even  eight  course  rotations.  But  these 
belong  to  the  olden  time,  and  can  only  be  indulged  in, 
if  at  all  now,  in  ducal  residences  with  lo-acre  gardens 
. — one  half  of  them  under  root  crops. 

We  shall  give  one,  however,  for  example.  The 
chief  law  of  modern  rotation  in  gardens  is,  that  no 
two  crops  of  the  same  thing  should  succeed  each  other 
on  the  same  spot,  in  the  same  or  the  next  year.  And 
even  this  cannot  always  be  adhered  to  in  small 
gardens. 

The  following  hints  should  be  acted  upon,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  may  easily  be  carried  out  strictly  where 
separate  or  single  cropping  is  practised.  No  two  so- 
called  exhausting  crops  should  succeed  each  other, 
hence  Peas  and  Onions  should  be  succeeded  by 
Spinach,  Celery,  Lettuce. 

Permanent  crops  should  be  succeeded  by  annuals — 
thus  Strawberries  by  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  ; 
winter  crops  by  summer,  thus  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
&c.,  by  Peas,  French  Beans.  Crops  of  the  same 
natural  orders  should  not  follow  each  other,  as  Onions, 
Leeks ;  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli  ;  nor  Cabbage,  Sea- 
kale.  The  following  is  an  eight  years'  course  of  crop- 
ping : — 1st  year.  Peas,  Beans  ;  2d,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Beet ;  3d,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips  ;  4th,  Savoys, 
Broccoli,  Winter  Greens  ;  Sth,  Potatos  ;  6th,  Cabbage, 
Broccoli ;  7th,  Celery  ;  Sth  Peas,  Beans.  Very  few 
with  small  gardens  get  beyond  the  three-course  system: 
— 1st  year  :  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower  ;  2d, 
Celery,  with  Peas,  Potatos,  Lettuces  between  ;  3d, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet ;  4th,  begin  again.  In 
this  course  the  Strawberry  crops  are  generally  included, 
and  used  for  winter  Broccoli,  Greens,  Cabbage,  to  be 
followed  by  Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  Onions,  and  Potatos. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  kitchen  gardens  are 
cropped  on  what  is  called  the  simultaneous  system. 
Such  crops  as  Peas  and  Beans  are  all  grown  at  wide 
distances  among  other  crops.  Potatos,  Cauliflowers, 
French  Beans,  Celeiy,  Broccoli,  Bi-ussels  Sprouts,  &c., 
arc  planted  between,  and  thus  the  ground  is  always 
full.  Peas,  for  instance,  are  sown  10  or  12  feet  apart 
in  February  ;  in  March,  four  or  five  rows  of  early 
Potatos  are  planted  between  the  Peas ;  in  June  or 
July,  Broccoli  is  planted  between  the  Potatos ;  and 
when  the  two  first  crops  are  cleared  off,  the  whole 
gi-ound  is  covered  with  winter  stuff.  Celery  ridges  are 
made  early,  tlie  top  cropped  with  a  row  of  Peas,  the 
Celery  planted  in  May  or  June.  The  Peas  are  gathered 
before  the  earth  is  needed  for  blanching  the  Celery, 
and  the  lower  gi'ound  on  which  they  gi-ew  may  be 
further    utilised    later    in    the   autumn  by  a   row   of 

By  llils  sysLeiii  OI  cropping  the  eartn  is  ever  111 
harness.  The  crops  are  all  more  or  less  catch  crops, 
racing  against  time,  and  occupying  every  available  inch 
of  space.  With  good  feeding,  the  ground  hoists  no 
signal  of  distress,  makes  no  sign  of  exhaustion ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  improves  under  express  cropping. 
Each  crop  prepares,  I  must  not  say  enriches,  the  earth 
for  another  ;  and  as  they  are  being  hurried  forward 
to  perfection,  the  stronger,  that  is  the  older,  serve  to 
shelter  and  nurture  the  younger  and  more  tender  into 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  Partial  shade  to 
young  vegetables  is  mostly  a  good  thing  from  May  to 
September,  during  which  period  the  pressure  of  simul- 
taneous cropping  developes  its  full  force.  JD.  T.  Fish. 


gome  Corresponknte. 

An  Erratum  Corrected. — In  your  excellent  epi- 
tome of  my  address  on  the  agricultural  labourer  (p. 
1467),  there  is  one  mistake  which  I  must  at  once 
correct.  lam  made  to  say,  "If  the  labourer  got  2j. 
a-day  all  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer,  he  ought 
to  be  well  contented."  What  I  did  say  is  thus  cor- 
rectly reported  in  Bells  Messenger  : — "  Correspondents 
of  the  newspapers  are  constantly  asking  us  how  the 
labourer  can  live  on  2s.  a-day.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  I  contend  that  he  does  not  live  on  2s.  a-day  ;  in 
the  next  place,  I  maintain  that  if  he  get  2s.  a-day  in 
the  winter,  he  ought  to  be  well  contented ;  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  agriculture  is  the  primitive 
industry,  and  depends  more  on  unskilled  labour  than 
any  other  craft.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  to  make  a  skilled  artisan."  The  only  other 
inaccuracy  that  I  need  mention  is  this — I  ain  supposed 
to  argue  that  the  agricultural  labourer  "  lives  nearer  his 
work  than  the  artisan."  I  meant  it  just  the  otherway, 
and  that  being  nearer  his  work  was  one  advantage  the 
poor  artisan  enjoyed  over  the  rural  labourer.  Clare 
Seivell  Pcatl,  Honinghani  Thorpe^  I^oj'Zijich,  iViw.  16. 

Hop  Cultivation. — Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  Hop  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment— a  crop  that  I  have  been  interested  in  for 
upwards  of  30  years,  having  sojourned  in  the  heart 
of  the  Hop  district  of  Kent,  and  observed  with  inte- 
rest the  character  of  the  various  soils  and  different 
grounds  that  have  had  the  reputation  of  producing 
good  crops,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  under  the 
most  skilful  management.  The  crops  on  some  of  these,  I 
observed,  were  this  year  very  much  blighted.  Where 
iS  cwt.  per  acre  was  not  uncommon  in  previous  years, 
the  produce  this  year  has  not  been  3  cwt.     The  same 


remedies  are  applied  by  practical  men,  in  some  cases 
with  good  results,  that  are  condemned  by  experienced 
Hop  growers  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
plants  in  many  gardens  have  been  washed  with  soft 
soap  and  water  three  times  over  this  year,  and 
where  done  early  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory 
in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  but  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers — one  of  them  a  gentleman  who  has 
grounds  the  produce  from  which  this  season  was 
20  cwt.  per  acre— repudiate  washing,  and  consider  it 
quite  unnecessary.  The  remedy  of  the  above-noted 
gentleman  has  heretofore  been  successful,  and  the 
experience  of  50  years  lends  weight  to  it.  He  carefully 
examines  the  physical  characters  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, especially  the  texture,  depth,  drainage,  and  the 
farming  necessary  for  a  crop,  using  farmyard  manure, 
and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  application  of 
artificial  manures,  or  excessive  stimulants  that  tend 
to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  render  it 
more  susceptible  to  blight  and  mould  Fungus.  I 
find  that  the  most  successful  Hop  growers  during  a 
series  of  years  are  those  farmers  who  have  gone 
thoroughly  into  the  drainage  of  the  land,  have  made 
this  their  '*  first  principle,"  who  feed  the  largest  number 
of  cattle,  and  go  deeply  into  artificial  food,  linseed 
cake,  &c.,  for  fattening  stock.  The  various  difficulties 
that  were  scarcely  known  20  years  ago  appear  to 
strike  the  most  experienced  men  of  to-day.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  Hop  gardens  which  are  not  subject 
to  blight,  even  considering  the  most  favoured  aspects 
as  to  wind  or  sudden  change  of  temperature,  cold  or 
hot  and  wet  or  dry  seasons  ;  during  the  last  season 
we  have  had  examples  that  have  scarcely  ever  been 
experienced  before.  There  are  few  exceptions  to  the 
fact,  that  the  best  growth  of  Hops  are  produced  on 
lands  whereon  during  the  last  half  century  farmyard 
manure  the  produce  of  fatting  stock  has  been  the  main 
application,  combined  with  strict  attention  to  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  On  lands  that  have  not  had  farmyard  manure 
applied — where  the  bine  has  been  forced  early  l>y  the 
application  of  artificial  manures,  nitrate  of  soda,  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  even  guano,  or 
any  other  active  stimulant,  which  are  very  soluble  and 
powerful,  causing  in  damp  and  warm  weather  very 
vigorous  growth — the  result  has  been  remarkable ;  a 
sudden  check  was  observable  during  the  last  and  the 
present  year ;  the  plant  become  weak  and  much 
blighted.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Hops  cannot 
be  successfully  gi'own  to  produce  quantity  and  quality 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  our  heavy  lands,  without 
farmyard  manure.  Many  Hop  growers  who  cannot 
apply  T.  Y.  manure  give  a  ton  of  rags  to  the  acre, 
others  2  cwt.  of  blood  manure,  S  to  10  cwt.  of  shoddy, 
I  to  5  cwt.  of  guano,  as  a  dressing.  From  5  to  10 
cwt.    of  rape    cake  and  shoddy,  3  cwt.  of  rape  cake 

.anu    j    ui  tloOQ  manure,    „.^  ^iiTHin.,..-. .,.-.  -...». ^ 

been  satisfactory  in  many  of  the  Hop  gardens  in  Kent. 
Up  to  this  time  the  falling-ofi  in  the  plant  has  been 
marked  in  the  same  grounds  and  the  same  variety" 
of  Hop.  Experience  has  brought  to  light  that  when 
artificial  manures  have  been  exclusively  applied,  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  weakened  and  rendered 
more  liable  to  disease.  R.  A.  C,  St.  John's  IVood. 

Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands.— My  recent  com- 
munication to  you  on  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  North  Lancashire,  appears  to  have  excited 
some  attention  in  the  district,  and  is  viewed  with 
diverse  feelings  by  the  local  press,  though  all  agree  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  work  being  speedily  set  about. 
Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner's"  lament  of  "  Water, 
water  everywhere,  yet  not  a  drop  to  drink  !"  appears 
to  have  had  an  analogy  in  Fumess,  though  with  a 
slight  difference.  The  mariner  was  unable  to  utilise 
the  vast  expanse  of  water,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
his  needs.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Lancashire, 
owing  to  its  increase  of  population,  lack  food-pro- 
ducing land  to  feed  that  population,  and  though  they 
have  the  necessary  land  at  their  very  doors,  the  idea  of 
utilising  seems  never  to  have  suggested  itself  The 
Ulvcrston  Advertiser,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  dis- 
trict, acknowledges  the  need  of  such  reclamation,  but  is 
afraid  that  a  long  time  would  elapse  before  the  sands 
could  be  brought  into  food-producing  cultivation,  and 
instances  the  shores  of  the  Solway.  The  scheme 
which  I  propounded  and  the  case  of  the  Solway 
widely  differ,  in.asmuch  as  the  land  attempted  to  be 
utilised  in  the  latter  case  is  regularly  washed  by  the 
tide.  Under  such  circumstances,  vegetation  is  im- 
possible. The  surplus  sands  of  North  Lancashire  can 
be  embanked,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  could  be  com- 
menced at  once.  It  is  well-known  that  what  is  called 
"sandy  land"  produces  both  the  heaviest  and 
soundest  crops  of  Potatos,  and  those  grown  on  such 
land  usually  bring  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  more 
per  stone  in  the  local  markets  than  those  from  heavy 
lands.  The  lament  of  tlie  Barro-.u  Daily  Times  is  in 
a  poetic  strain,  inasmuch  as  the  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  numberless  poems  and  pictures  on  the  dangers 
of  "crossing  the  sands  "  will  be  at  an  end.  Had  the 
editor  of  that  journal  experienced,  as  I  have  done,  the 
discomforts  and  dangers  of  these  sands,  he  would  be 
thankful  that  steam  has  superseded  horse  locomotion. 
Fancy  yourself  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  Ulverston 
and  Lancaster  coach  on  a  cold,  wet,  wintry  morning, 
with  the  prospect  of  20  miles  of  sands  to  be  traversed, 
intersected  by  numerous  channels,  at  each  of  which  a 
man  leaves  the  coach  and  wades  through,  in  order  that 
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the  coach  may  avoid  the  quicksand  beds.  Fancy  the 
coach  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  channels,  and  you 
find  it  sinking  slowly  under  you.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive ;  you  must  jump  into  the  water  as  far  clear  of  the 
coach  as  you  can,  to  avoid  the  engulphing  place  ;  and 
then,  if  you  are  charitable,  you  must  assist  the  driver 
to  get  out  his  horses,  fasten  ropes  to  the  coach,  and 
drag  it  out.  By  the  time  you  have  got  your  team 
again  in  harness,  the  tide  is  upon  you,  and  you  have  to 
gallop  for  dear  life.  That  is  a  fortunate  sequence  to 
such  an  episode,  and  the  many  who  have  found  graves 
on  those  sands  bear  witness  that  not  always  was  there 
so  fortunate  an  ending.  These  sands  may  have  afforded 
food  for  the  painter  and  poet,  but  I  think  few  will 
regret  the  change  if  they  be  made  to  afford  life  food  for 
the  million.  Another  reason  why  these  sands  should 
be  reclaimed,  and  an  important  one,  may  be  given. 
On  each  bank  of  the  Duddon,  and  extending  to  the 
extreme  ridges  of  the  shores,  valuable  deposits  of  iron 
ore  have  been  found,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  these  deposits  extend  underneath  the  wliole 
of  its  bed.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct — and  the  idea 
is  strongly  favoured  by  mining  engineers— the  cost  of 
the  work  of  embankment  would  speedily  be  cleared  by 
the  ore  raised.  Although  I  do  not  favour  the  idea 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  a  few  more  years  will 
see  the  exhaustion  of  the  iron  ore  mines  of  Fumess, 
yet  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  ironmasters  of 
Furness  should  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity  to  the  district,  by  using  every  exertion  to 
discover  new  "  finds."  A  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of 
ore  simply  means  district  bankruptcy,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
ironworks  of  North  Lancashire,  such  a  deplorable 
result  must  be  avoided  if  human  skill  and  enterprise 
can  accomplish  it.  Again,  let  me  instance  the  borough 
town  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  with  its  rapidly  increasing 
population.  An  excellent  system  of  sewerage  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  outfall  is  on  the  sands,  close  to  the 
town.  During  every  tide  the  action  of  the  sewers  is 
stopped,  and  as  the  town  increases  this  will 
be  more  and  more  felt.  An  embankment  from 
Barrow  to  Concle  would  reclaim  200  or  300  acres  of 
land,  and  at  very  slight  cost  the  sewage  might  be 
placed  upon  it.  Coming  eastward,  to  Ulverston,  we 
have  a  town  with  a  population  of  some  8ocxd  inh.ibit- 
ants,  and  every  prospect  of  increase.  Recently  an 
excellent  system  of  town  sewerage  has  been  carried  out, 
the  outfall  again  being  on  the  sands,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference from  that  of  Barrow  :  the  outfall  at  Ulverston 
is  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  carried 
there  in  underground  pipes,  so  that  the  back-water 
from  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  not  experienced.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  Barrow,  the  sewage  is  wasted.  From 
Hammerside  Hill  to  Conishead  Bink  stretches  a  long 
waste  of  beach  and  sancL  O— ■-«  *'>  ti.^  ^p.i\r\pr,t 
emoanument  tnc  tide  is  last  makmg  mroads  on  the 
neigh Iiouring  properly,  and  much  grain,  &c.,  is  yearly 
spoiled  by  the  high  tides  washing  over  the  land.  A 
sea  wall  from  the  two  points  named  would  enclose 
from,  say,  400  to  500  acres,  on  to  which  the  sewage  of 
the  town — the  outfall  being  alre.ady  there— could  be 
easily  poured.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  river  run- 
ning from  the  town,  and  known  as  the  "banking," 
might  interfere  with  this  project.  This  could  be 
diverted  and  discharged  at  Conishead  Point.  Tlie 
matter  is  well  wonliy  the  attention  of  the  local  boards 
of  Ulverston  and  Barrow.  As  to  the  rivers  Kent  and 
Leven,  there  arc  many  thousands  of  acres  which  might, 
the  necessary  outlay  for  embankments  being  provided, 
be  utilised  and  made  productive.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  other  places  in  the  kingdom  where  land  from  the 
sea  might  be  reclaimed,  and  sooner  or  later  the  matter 
must  force  itself  upon  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government,  y.  j?.  J!. 

Beetroot  Cultivation. — Two  or  three  articles  have 
appeared  lately  in  your  columns  advocating  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Beetroot,  and  referring  to  the  successful  results 
on  the  Continent.  None  of  your  correspondents,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  adverted  to  one  all-important  ques- 
tion, viz.,  whether  or  no  beetroot-sugar  is  on  the  Con- 
tinent protected  by  discriminating  duties  against  the 
competition  of  colonial  sugar?  Of  course,  no  such 
protecting  duty  could  be  expected  in  our  own  country. 

Landlords  and  Tenants,— In  your  paper  of  last 
week  1  notice  that  at  the  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club 
meeting,  a  discussion  arose  as  tb  whether  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  plough  in  the  present  root  crop  for 
manure  than  to  buy  stock  to  consume  it.  One  speaker 
hinted  that  there  were  not  sheep  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  eat  up  the  crop,  and  "while  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  existed  as  they  now  were, 
that  deficiency  would  never  be  made  up.  A  tenant 
would  not  lay  out  his  capital  in  the  purchase  and  rear- 
ing of  stock  while  the  relations  with  his  landlord  were 
unsatisfactory. "  Hampshire  is  not  alone  in  her  complaint 
about  bad  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.    The 
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subject  to  the  landlord's  six  months'  notice  to  quit.  It 
is  therefore  at  the  tenant's  peril  if  he  improves  his 
farm.  It  speaks  well  for  many  landlords  that  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  their  tenants' improvements  to 
raise  their  rents  in  consequence  of  them  ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  many  tenants  that  they  improve  their  farms,  in 
spite  of  the  six  months'  notice  hanging  over  most  of 


their  heads.  But  the  land  of  our  country  cannot  be 
properly  tilled,  nor  the  quantity  of  food  raised  from  it 
that  our  increasing  population  demands,  so  long  as 
the  tenant's  property  in  improvements  is  liable  to 
be  seized  by  the  landlord.  It  is  useless  for  Mr. 
Mechi  or  Mr.  Smith  to  point  out  how  we  may 
increase  our  home  growth  of  corn  and  meat, 
so  long  as  a  landlord  can  turn  us  out  or  pounce 
upon  us  periodically  for  a  large  rent  as  soon  as  we 
make  the  land  grow  more  crops.  Without  security  for 
our  outlay  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  to  cultivate 
the  soil  as  we  ought,  and  as  we  wish  to  do.     Parlia- 


English  agriculture  ;  if  nothing  else 
been  done,  the  police-helping  gamekeepers'  Act  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  this.  All  well-wishers  of  their  country 
would  rejoice  to  help  us  to  raise  such  crops  as  would 
make  us  less  dependent  on  foreigners  for  our  daily  bread. 
Parliament  hitherto  has  not  helped  us  a  bit,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  will,  until  more  farmers  and  fewer  land- 
owners are  sent  there.  This  is  a  question  for  tenant- 
farmers  :  combination  will  help  farmers  as  well  as 
engineers.  Farmers  can  return  more  of  their  own 
class  to  Parliament.  The  labourers  are  as  much  inte- 
rested as  their  employers  in  a  more  permanent  hold  of 
the  than  by  those  who  raise  its  produce.  If  only 
too  farmers,  or  men  honest  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think  that  such 
things  as  the  six  months'  notice,  the  destruction  of 
tenants'  crops  by  landlords'  game,  or  the  employment 
of  rate-paid  policemen  as  gamekeepers,  would  not 
exist  a  year.  With  security  of  tenure,  we  dare  lay  out 
our  money  in  steam  cultivating  machinery,  in  manures, 
labour,  feed,  and  implements.  The  whole  nation 
would  then  benefit.  As  it  is,  the  whole  nation  suffers. 
//.  //.  0. 


SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

General  Meeting, — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
held  last  week,  there  was  a  large  attendance  ;  and 
Mr.  Scot  Skirving,  the  retiring  President,  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  delivered  the  customary  closing 
address.     He  said — 


;  fear  I 


did,  the 


escape,  as  my  predece 
formality  of  formally  addressing  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  any 
marked  progress  we  have  made  during  the  year  that  has 
passed  as  regards  those  measures  aflecting  aginculture 

interest.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  mistaken 
when  I  express  the  belief  that  the  views  of  the 
Chamber  regarding  those  measures  are  making  such 
steady  progress  in  the  country  that  they  must  at  no  dis- 
tant date  command  the  attention  of  the  I^egislature, 
and  that  the  special  grievances  against  which  we  pro- 
test will  be 

The  Game  Laws  and  Hvpolhec. — It  is  not  ray  inten- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  to  make  more  than  a  few 
observations  upon  those  semi-political  questions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  engaged  our  attention.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Game  Laws  and  hypothec.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  I  have  indeed  no  right  to  offer  an 
opinion,  as  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  I 
became  convinced,  partly  by  the  able  advocacy  of  one 
or  two  members  of  this  Chamber,  and  perhaps  still 
more  by  the  weakness  of  the  defence,  that  the  law  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  was  often  unjust.  I  saw 
from  the  opponents  of  hypothec  that  it  frequently  was 
the  means  of  placing  upon  a  farm  capital  which  really 
belonged  neither  to  the  owner  nor  the  occupier  of  the 
land  ;  whilst  from  the  other  side  I  learned  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  small  farms  all  over  Scotland  which 
were  (as  the  advocates  of  the  law  boasted)  occupied  by 
the  same  families  for  generations,  through  the  agency 
of  hypothec,  who  were  yet  too  poor  to  pay  a  single 
half-year's  rent  in  advance,  should  they  be  called  upon 
by  a  change  of  circumstances  to  do  so.  It  struck  me  that 
it  was  a  very  questionable  benefit,  a  very  doubtful  kind- 
ness which  resulted  in  families  existing  for  generations, 
giving  labour,  and  thought,  and  skill,  with  w-hat 
capital  they  had,  with  no  other  result  than  that  they 
should  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  struggle  on  for 
ever,  father  and  son  and  grandson  barely  keeping  their 
lips  above  the  bitter  waters  of  poverty.  Hypothec  is, 
therefore,  not  a  law  of  which  I  feel  inclined  to  be  con- 
servative. Gentlemen,  during  the  year  that  has  passed 
I  have  not  said  a  single  word  in  reference  to  game  or 
Game  Laws.  A  supporter  from  the  first  moment  that 
I  read  it  of  Mr.  Loch's  Bill,  I  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
Chamber  as  regard  matters  of  detail,  though  of  detail 
only  ;  and,  therefore,  I  considered  it  was  not  the  part 
of  the  President  to  take  any  active  share  in  your  dis- 
cussions. We  are  constantly  twitted  by  our  opponents 
with  our  want  of  unanimity  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that,  as  regards  not  only  this  Chamber, 
but  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  great  bulk  of  the  agri- 
cultural body — in  fact,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
their  number — are  at  one  in  this,  that  they  think  a  fair 
and  just  settlement  of  the  question  would  be  that  while 


landlords  retained  the  exclusive  right  to  all  winged  game, 
they  should  share  with  the  occupier  the  right  to  kill  hares 
and  rabbits.  This  privilegethey  think  should  be  fixed  and 
settled  by  law,  and  it  is  only  as  to  the  precise  mode  of 
doing  so  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  it  is  only  a 
small  minority  who  wish  to  see  the  Game  Laws 
abolished,  or  who  imagine  that,  if  they  were  abolished, 
their  abolition  would  in  any  way  redress  the  evils  com- 
lained  of.  It  is  not  by  the  Game  Laws  that  deer  are 
at  present  protected,  and  a  trespass  law  could  protect 
hares  and  rabbits  quite  as  well  as  a  Game  Law.  Few 
or  no  farmers  object  to  a  full,  fair  herd  of  game  to  be 
used  for  fair  sporting  purposes  ;  it  is  the  battue  and 
market  systems  (these  comparatively  recent  innova- 
tions) that  cause  all  that  bitterness  of  feeling  which  has 
so  unfortunately  set  class  against  class.  Masses  of 
hares,  which  destroy  ten  times  the  amount  of  food 
which  they  actually  consume,  are  on  some  estates  pre- 
served all  the  year  round  for  a  single  day's  slaughter, 
when  they  are  driven  with  the  other  game  in  the 
coverts  of  Turnip  fields,  where  they  are  frequently  con- 
fined by  netting,  to  be  shot  down  wholesale  by  what  may 
be  called  volley  firing,  gathered  up,  counted,  boasted 
of  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  then  sold  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  fashion  to  the  poulterer,  who  some- 
times comes  out  with  an  advertisement  that  he  has 
received  600  or  800  head  of  game,  killed  by  a  noble- 
man !  The  latest  improvement  I  have  heard  of  in 
battues  was  that  a  cart  and  horse  was  driven  right 
across  the  Turnip  fields,  following  the  line  of  shooters. 
This  bottling  up  of  game  for  a  whole  season  for  ihe 
coarse  gratification  of  a  single  day  reminds  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  poor  sailor  who  sometimes 
hoards  his  daily  allowance  of  rum  that  when  he  has  got 
a  bottle  full  he  may  have  one  glorious  debauch. 
Goldsmith  wrote  : — 

"  Yes,  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain 

The  humble  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train  ; " 

but  is  there  no  danger  that  these  well-known  lines  may 

be  reversed,  and  that  such  battues  may  make  them  be 

read — 

"  Yes,  let  the  low  deride,  the  poor  disdain 
The  paltry  pleasures  of  the  lordly  train  "  ? 
From  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  I  hold  that  the 
battue  system  destroys  the  sport  of  shooting,  and  very 
often  puts  an  end  to  fox-hunting  as  well ;  but  that  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  evil.  It  was  objected  to  me, 
when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  President, 
that  I  was  a  Tory  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
make  one  passing  observation  on  this  game  difficulty 
from  a  purely  Conservative  point  of  view.  It  is,  then, 
I  would  say,  a  very  bitter  thing  for  an  earnest  Con- 
servative to  see  his  party  shot  out  from  all  share  in  the 
guidance  of  the  country,  and  even  its  best  members 
ariven  Truui  the  representation  of  almost  every  county 
in  .Scotland,  chiefly  because  a  small  minority  of  the 
landed  gentry,  whose  social  position  makes  them  con- 
spicuous, prefer  the  killing  of  a  hecatomb  of  hares  lo 
all  that  once  made  England  so  powerful  and  so  glorious. 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  deliberately  made  their 
choice,  and  to  find  a  parallel  to  it  we  must  go  back  to 
the  day  when  Esau  sold  his  birthright. 

I  think  thnt  the  Chamber  should  anxiously  watch 
the  present  tendency  to  tax  the  animals  and  even  the 
implements  of  the  farm.  The  shepherds'  dogs  were 
first  taxed,  then  the  gun  that  scared  a  wood-pigeon, 
and  then  the  cart  that  took  a  poor  man  and  his  family 
to  church  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  a  firm  resistance  is 
not  given,  we  shall  very  soon  have  every  farm-horse 
taxed,  while  the  whole  steam  horse-power  of  Man- 
chester will  go  free. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  think  the  Cham- 
ber might  with  propriety  direct  attention.  I  allude 
to  many  of  the  conditions  inserted  in  leases,  which 
are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  present  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  I 
need-«ot  allude  to  them  in  detail,  as  they  are  only  too 
well  known.  Most  of  them  originated  in  distant  times, 
and  were  the  creation  of  circumstances  which  have  long 
since  passed  away,  while  others  owe  their  more  recent 
origin  to  mistaken  ideas  and  to  misdirected  legal 
ingenuity.  A  great  portion  of  the  text  of  too  many 
leases  is  a  mere  anachronism,  alike  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  forms  at  the  same 
time  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  free  and  proper  and 
progressive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  How  absurd,  for 
example,  to  bind  a  man  to  farm  now  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  a  century  past.  Is  there  any  other 
science  than  agriculture  (except,  perhaps,  theology)  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  force  upon  1S71  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  1771?  What  would  people  think 
if  doctors  were  bound  before  receiving  their  diplomas 
to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do  certain  other  things 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  and  knowledge  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  ?  It  is  my  conviction  that  in 
hundreds  of  cases  these  leases  are  only  signed  under 
the  compulsion  of  irresistible  circumstances,  and  that 
the  tenant  has  a  sense  both  of  shame  and  indignation 
when  he  does  sign  them.  Why,  then,  are  they  signed? 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  limited  extent  of  land  in 
this  country  makes  it  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  there  are 
so  many  persons  anxious  to  farm  that  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  they  must  either  accept  the  conditions  or  give 
up  all  hope  of  farming  in  this  country. 

Education  for  Farmers'   5s«/.— Agriculture  differs 
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from  other  professions  in  this,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  wish  to  practise  it  will  always  be  swelled  by  new 
comers,  who  having  succeeded  or  failed  in  some  other 
profession,  wish  to  invest  their  gains  or  hope  to  repair 
their  losses  in  a  business  which  most  people  think  they 
understand  and  all  believe  to  be  much  more  remunera- 
tive than  it  really  is.  But  I  would  ask,  are  the  number  of 
applicants  for  farms  not  unduly  swelled  from  the  ranks 
of  the  farmers  themselves  ?  I  here  venture  to  allude  to 
what  I  think  a  too  common  mode  in  which  the  sons 
of  farmers  are  reared  and  educated.  Is  it  not  very 
frequently  the  case  that  farmers,  who  know  only  too 
well  how  little  margin  of  profit  there  is  in  farming  at 
present  rents  allow  the  early  years  of  one  or  more  of 
their  sons  to  slip  away  without  attempting  to  give  them 
such  an  education  as  would  enable  them,  when  the  pro- 
per age  arrives,  to  seek  admission  into  some  other  trade, 
business,  or  profession,  and  thus  at  the  period  of  open- 
ing manhood  hundreds  of  youths  find  it  too  late  to  think 
of  anything  else  ;  they  know  how  to  farm,  and  they 
know  nothing  more,  and  hence,  if  they  fail  to  find  a 
farm  they  have  the  prospect  of  years  of  idleness  before 
them.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  suggest  any  general 
rules  for  the  education  of  farmers'  sons  from  the  great 
diversity  of  their  prospects  and  situations  in  life.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  when  one  talks  of  landed  pro- 
prietors every  rank  of  life  is  included,  from  a  duke  to 
a  40,1.  freeholder  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  word  farmer 
may  include  many  conditions  of  life,  from  the  man 
who  may  have  his  sons  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  if 
he  chooses,  to  his  poorer  brethren,  who  can  sometimes 
barely  afford  to  send  theirs  for  a  few  years  to  the 
parish  school.  Farmers,  however,  have  had  no  lack 
of  advice  as  to  how  they  ought  to  educate  their  sons  ; 
indeed,  if  advice  would  do  us  any  good  we  should  be 
perfect,  as  we  are  decidedly  the  best  advised  persons 
in  the  world.  Everybody,  indeed,  lectures  or  advises 
farmers,  the  chief  qualification  of  most  of  the  lecturers 
being  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  they  lecture  about. 
I  was  much  struck  some  time  ago  with  the  advice  of  one 
of  these  advisers  on  the  subject  of  education.  I  shall 
not  name  the  gentleman,  as  he  is  not  here  to  reply 
to  me,  but  I  notice  his  advice  because  not  only  was 
it  given  in  quite  an  ex  cathedra  style,  but  his  senti- 
ments were,  I  regret  to  say,  adopted  and  applauded  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  He  said  that  no  boy  could  turn  out  a  good 
farmer  if  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  farm  from  the  age  of  14  or  15.  He  seemed  to 
admit  that  he  must  go  to  school  previous  to  that  period, 
but  from  that  age  he  ought  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  learn  the  practical  details  of  agriculture.  He 
should  try  to  get  some  successful  farmer  to  take  him  as 
a  pupil,  and  teach  him  to  plough,  and  sow,  and  stack, 
and  so  on.  Now,  if  the  lad  proposed  to  be  a  peasant 
farmer,  who  was  to  till  his  land  with  his  own  hand, 
the  advice  was  good  enough  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
youth  was  supposed  to  receive  some  .2^5000  to  stock  a 
farm  with,  which,  supposing  he  was  one  of  an  average 
large  family,  would  imply  that  his  father  possessed 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  whatever  were  the  professions  for 
which  that  lad's  brothers  were  destined,  they  would 
receive  a  very  different  and  much  more  extended 
education,  and  would  consequently,  when  men,  have 
a  vast  advantage  over  him.  Why,  I  ask,  should 
that  son  be  placed  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  an 
inferior  position  to  the  rest  of  his  family  simply  because 
he  had  been  destined  to  become  a  farmer  ?  The  idea 
that  a  man  will  succeed  better  in  any  profession  if  he 
be  schooled  and  instructed  in  it  alone  appears  to  me 
quite  erroneous.  I  was  filled  with  astonishment  on 
reading  the  same  advice  as  that  which  I  have  quoted 
addressed  by  a  distinguished  and  strong-brained  clergy- 
man to  the  students  of  the  Free  Church.  They  were 
to  study  only  divinity,  and  then  take  some  successful 
preacher  as  a  model.  This  advice  was  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote.  A  traveller  on  a  Bristol  coach  asked  the 
coachman  a  great  many  questions  as  to  the  places 
they  passed.  What  mountain  was  that?  what  was 
the  name  of  that  river?  To  all  which  Jehu  replied, 
'*  Don't  know."  At  length  the  gentleman,  getting 
cross,  said  sharply,  "  Is  there  anything  you  do 
know?"  "Ves,"  said  the  coachman;  "I  know 
how  to  drive  the  coach."  But  even  that  man  might 
come  to  regret  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  handle 
the  reins  or  whip  when  the  railway  whistle  first 
screamed  in  his  ear  shrill  notice  that  his  occupation 
was  in  danger,  and  in  like  manner  I  think  that  the 
young  farmer  should  possess  as  many  weapons  as 
possible  with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  I 
would  deprecate  all  attempts  to  get  up  agricultural 
colleges,  as  we  sometimes  hear  talk  of,  where  a  sort  of 
technical  education  is  proposed  to  be  given.  I  would 
simply  say,  let  each  man  get  (or  his  sons  the  best  edu- 
cation which  his  means  and  his  opportunities  afford, 
and  don't  let  it  be  the  worse  because  the  boy  is  to  farm. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  at  nearly  all  existing  institutions 
a  boy's  time  is  occupied  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  the  higher  mathematics,  I  would  say  so  much  the 
better.  Don't  be  disturbed  by  any  sneers  as  to  Greek 
or  Latin.  Don't  be  moved  by  the  thought  that  before 
he  is  30  the  man  may  have  forgotten  nearly  all  the 
classics  that  the  boy  was  taught.  The  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  here,  in  his  opening 
address  last  week,  painted  to  his  students  in  glowing 
terms  the  inexpressible  delights  of  those  who  could 
so  master  the  classic  authors  as  to  make  them  the  easy 


companions  of  their  lives.  But  this  pleasure,  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  mere  fraction  of  those  who 
study  classics,  forms  no  part  of  the  reason  I 
would  give  for  having  them  taught.  When  a 
boy  learns  gymnastics  and  climbs  up  a  pole, 
there  is  no  intention  of  making  him  an  acrobat — 
the  design  is  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  his 
limbs ;  and  so  with  the  classics  or  mathematics. 
I  would  teach  them  to  the  many  as  the  best  means  of 
exercising  and  strengthening  the  mental  muscles,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  modern  languages,  though  per  se 
much  more  useful  and  necessary,  are  able  to  educate 
the  mind  as  the  more  difficult  studies  do.  In  fact,  a 
man  may,  and  indeed  often  does,  speak  several  Euro- 
pean languages  with  perfect  fluency,  and  yet  has  no 
more  education  than  a  second-rate  fa/tV  de  place.  If  any 
one  should  be  inclined  to  alter  a  line  of  Burns,  and  ask 
mcjcontemptuously  if  "Turnips  could  be  grown  by  dint 
o'  Greek?"  I  should  say  that  "Yes"  would  at  least 
be  quite  as  good  a  reply  as  "No,"  because  a  brain 
properly  trained  and  tutored  and  developed  is  placed 
upon  a  vantage  ground,  and  can  quickly  adapt  itself 
altering  circumstances,  and  can  easily  gather  fruit 
any  new  field  of  knowledge.  The  youth  who  has 
learned  nothing  but  how  to  farm,  can  look  to  nothing 
but  farming  for  a  livelihood,  and  is  therefore  often 
driven  into  taking  land  at  a  higher  rent  thai 
he  thinks  it  is  prudent  to  undertake  to  pay 
but  his  only  alternative  is  idleness,  or  at  best  : 
forced  emigration.  On  the  other  hand,  as  one  of  th^ 
least  advantages  of  education,  I  may  express  the  belief 
that  were  the  agricultural  community  as  a  body  as 
well  educated  as  the  members  of  most  professions  are, 
questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  this  Chamber 
would  receive  a  very  speedy  solution. 

Coitchtsion.  —  In  now  quitting  the  office  to  which  a 
year  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me,  let  me 
again  remind  you  that  a  farewell  address  is  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  of  accepting  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Chamber.  Upon  no  other  ground  would  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  address  you  in  the  manner  I  have  done, 
knowing  and  feeling  as  I  do  that  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  from  whom  it'would  become  me  to 
take  counsel  and  to  whom  it  would  be  presumpt 
in  me  to  offer  it,  whilst  of  the  youths  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  latter  portion  of  my  discourse  I 
would  say — 


The  Steam  Plough.— k\.  the  late  quarterly  meetmg 
of  the  Devonshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  "Progress  of  Agriculture  resulting 
from  the  Steam-Engine,"  by  Mr.  John  Daw. 

He  expressed  his  astonishment  at  agriculture's  un- 
varying progress  during  the  last  50  years,  and  its 
increased  rapidity  during  the  last  20  years.  Fifty  years 
since  there  was  nothing  but  wooden  ploughs  and 
harrows — no  drills — few  Turnips — Swedes  a  rarity — no 
Mangels — no  artificial  foods— no  artificial  manures, 
except  lime,  and  that  frequently  brought  from  long 
distances,  and  Wheat  crops  in  good  land  considered 
excellent  if  the  produce  were  20  bush,  an  acre.  Small 
fields,  enormous  hedgerows,  land  undrained,  pastures 
poor,  small  farmers  often  worse  off  than  labourers,  and 
rents  badly  paid.  As  to  the  hedges,  a  land-surveyor 
of  the  period  had  shown  that  in  the  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  parish  of  Broadclyst,  if  extended  in  line, 
they  would  reach  from  that  village  to  London,  upwards 
of  160  miles.  All  that  had  been  altered  since,  and 
after  tracing  the  progress  of  the  successive  changes,  and 
the  effect  of  free-trade  policy  in  developing  both  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  the  lecturer  set  down  steam 
as  the  remote  cause  of  it  all,  and  then  proceeded  to  his 
immediate  subject — the  effect  of  the  steam-plough 
especially  on  the  food-producing  art,  its  probable  effects 
on  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  public. 

The  following  points  were  taken  up  seriatim  : — Its 
effect  would  be  to  lessen  expense  of  cultivation — to 
decrease  by  nearly  one-half  the  number  of  horses 
necessary  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  consequent 
unproductive  consumption  of  food  by  them — it  would 
tend  to  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  farms  as 
well  as  fields,  and  to  make  it  more  apparent  that  farms 
were  food  factories,  as  there  were  woollen,  cotton,  and 
iron  factories — it  would  tend  to  increase  production — 
render  necessary  much  increased  capital— necessitate 
increased  security  to  tenants — and  increase  manual 
labour. 

1.  It  will  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  To  enter 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  steam  cultivation 
would  take  a  longer  time  than  is  allowed  to  me,  but 
the  question  of  expense  is  a  matter  already  settled  by 
experience.  The  steam-cultivator  is  used  by  the  largest 
and  best  farmers,  and  it  would  not  be  so  used,  and 
when  once  used  never  abandoned,  if  it  was  not  the 
most  economical  system  of  cultivation.  Doubtless  our 
county  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  coals. 
We  have  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  coal 
districts,  but  this  is  not  of  primary  importance.  Coal 
is  only  one,  and  a  small  item  in  steam  cultivation. 

2.  As  to  the  decrease  of  horses,  that  is  self-apparent. 
The  great  bulk  of  horse  labour  is  in  ploughing,  and 
nearly  all  ploughing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  autumn. 
To  ensure  a  good  seed-bed  on  average  soils  (even  for 
Mangels  or  Turnips),  land  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  the 


autumn,  so  that  by  the  operation  of  the  winter's  frost  a 
good  seed-bed  may  be  formed.  A  steam-cultivator  can 
be  used  when  horses  cannot,  and  a  12-horse  power 
traction-engine  (or  better  two,  one  at  each  headland) 
will  easily  plough  500  or  600  acres  of  land  in  the 
estimated  60  to  80  days  of  autumnal  fine  weather. 
True  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  horses  to  draw  all  the 
crops  to  the  homestead,  but  the  simple  remedy  is  to 
stack  the  crops  in  the  fields  where  they  are  grown,  as 
is  now  done  in  the  great  agricultural  counties. 

3.  The  steam-cultivator  will  ttnd  to  enlarge  farms  as 
well  as  fields,  and  herein  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  consi- 
deration. Many  of  our  arable  fields  are  too  small  for 
the  most  economic  and  beneficial  cultivation,  and  for 
steam  cultivation  it  will  be  even  more  necessary  to 
square  them.  I  believe  there  is  no  county  in  England 
in  which  the  fields  are  so  small  and  so  ill-shaped,  and 
none  where  there  is  so  much  hedgerow  timber.  The 
trees  must  be  felled  and  the  roots  destroyed  before 
steam  cultivation  can  be  exercised  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  And,  as  a  consequence,  it  may  be  incident- 
ally mentioned,  that  the  more  we  do  away  with  our 
small  enclosures  the  more  we  shall  increase  the  number 
of  partridges  to  eat  up  the  wireworm  and  grub,  and  the 
more  will  be  decreased  the  hares  and  rabbits,  which 
eat  up  our  crops,  and  which  in  large  numbers  are, 
whether  viewed  in  a  light  social  or  political,  a  serious 
nuisance.  It  will  tend  to  increase  production.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  the  use  of  the  steam- 
plough  increases  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil.  It 
enables  the  land  to  be  ploughed  deeper  and  the  subsoil 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  vivifying 
influence  of  the  sun,  the  manuring  deposit  of  the  rain, 
and  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  frost.  It  prevents 
the  land  being  trodden  by  men  and  horses,  and,  when 
well  ploughed  and  pulverised,  leaves  the  field  a  perfect 
seed-bed.  By  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  &c., 
it  brings  into  active  use  the  mineral  manures  latent  in 
the  soil,  and  it  is  asserted  by  all  having  experience  that 
the  production  is  at  least  increased  20  per  cent.  The 
three  principal  requisites  for  plant  growth  are  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The  two  latter  abound 
in  clay  lands,  but  the  clays  are  difficult  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  roots.  The  soil  has  never  been  stirred.  Some 
clay  lands  are  so  stiff  as  to  render  it  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  bringing  the  clay  to  the  surface  would  not, 
by  covering  the  vegetable  mould,  render  the  surface 
too  stiff  for  convenient  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  to  plough  deep.  The  steam-cultivator  will 
keep  the  top  soil  on  the  top,  but  will  break  up  the 
undisturbed  subsoil  as  deep  as  may  be  desired. 
The  present  12-horse  power  engine  can  be  made 
to  break  it  up  12  or  14  inches,  and  there  are 
engines  now  being  built  which  are  expected  to  culti- 
vate z  Iter  deep,  ana  suuic  think  3  f«ot.  It  is  not 
the  lack  of  food  [constituents,  but  how  to  get  at  and 
render  them'available,  that  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
We  cannot  but  admit  our  short-sightedness,  when, 
having  such  a  store  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
growth  of  our  crop^,  we  leave  them  unavailable  for 
want  of  steam  cultivation.  It  has  been  always  re- 
marked that  the  temper  of  the  community  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  price  of  food.  In  periods  of 
abundance,  order  has  usually  prevailed  ;  discontent  has 
usually  followed  close  upon  a  rise  in  prices.  Riots  have 
always  occurred  during  dearths.  The  squaring  and  en- 
larging our  fields  and  the  destruction  of  our  hedge-row 
timber  will  be  objected  to  by  many  as  being  destructive 
of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  country  ;  but  with 
educated  minds  there  is  no  beauty  in  a  thing  out  of 
place.  Devonshire  is  studded  with  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  they  will  be  more  appreciated  and 
viewed  with  greater  advantage  in  contrast  with 
large  square  fields  and  their  golden  com  and  their 
luxuriant  green  crops.  That  the  land  of  England, 
without  infringing  on  its  pleasure  ground,  can 
produce  vastly  more  than  is  at  present  obtained 
from  it,  is  undoubted,  though  the  produce  may  have 
been  doubled  in  the  last  half  century.  Lord  Derby  has 
no  doubt  this  produce  can  be  doubled,  and  Mr.  Mechi 
thinks  it  can  be  trebled.  To  have  large  farms,  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  large  landowners.  It  is  dis- 
puted, but  still  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  at  least  in  this 
county,  that  large  estates  are  continually  being  in- 
creased in  size.  The  old  body  of  yeomen  are  decreas- 
ing, and  their  estates  added  to  those  of  large  land- 
owners and  let  to  tenant-farmers.  It  appears  clear  that 
the  position  of  the  yeoman  is  benefited  by  his  selling 
his  small  estate,  which  yields  him  as  rent  three  per  cent, 
only,  and  with  the  proceeds  renting  a  much  larger 
farm,  which  brings  a  tenant's  profit,  instead  of  merely  a 
three  per  cent,  income  on  his  capital.  Whether  large 
landowners  are  wise  in  extendmg  their  boundaries 
on  the  terms  they  have  frequently  to  do,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  larger  landowners,  is  a  question  for 
their  consideration  ;  but  the  tenants  are  benefited.  It 
is  notorious  that  large  landowners  let  their  estates  at 
much  lower  rents  than  small  landowners,  and  are  much 
more  ready  to  invest  money  for  those  permanent  im- 
provements which  are  daily  becoming  more  necessary, 
than  are  the  smaller  proprietors.  With  steam  cultiva- 
tion and  large  farms,  increased  capital  will  become 
necessary.  It  is  well  known  that  the  farmer  with 
ample  capital  makes  more  profit  than  he  could  do 
if  deficient  of  capital,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  only  the  best  farmers  have  sufficient  capital.  There 
is  too  great  an  mclination  to  increase  the  acreages  of 
farms  without  havuig  the  increased  capital  necessary 
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for  it.  Wlien  farming  was  only  the  obtaining  as  much 
as  could  be  got  out  of  the  eartli  by  the  simple  scratching 
of  the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed,  leases  were  not  of 
much  consequence  ;  but  the  great  and  increasing  outlay 
necessary  in  farming  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
now  known  necessitates  security  to  tenants.  It  can  no 
more  be  expected  that  tenants  without  leases  will  culti- 
vate deeply,  manure  highly,  and  invest  largely  in  feed- 
ing stuffs  and  manures,  than  that  large  manufacturers 
would  build  enormous  factories  on  lands  of  wliich  they 
were  yearly  tenants  and  liable  to  be  ejected  on  six 
months'  notice.  Leases  are  more  necessary  in  Devon 
than  in  those  counties  where  there  is  a  law  of  tenant- 
right.  True  it  is  that  under  great  landowners  good 
tenants  are  never  ejected,  and  farms  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  same  families  for  generations  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  agriculture  this  is  not  sufficient. 
The  landowner  may,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
his  property,  sell  some  estates,  and  death  or  other  cir- 
cumstances may  occur  which  would  deprive  the  tenant 
or  his  family  of  the  farm.  Leases  are  the  only  security 
for  the  repayment  even  of  his  outlay  for  permanent  im- 
provements. Increased  manual  labour  :  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  past,  every  great  improvement  in  agri- 
culture must  bring  increased  manual  labour.  Whilst 
farming  was  primitive  pastoral,  few  hands  were  neces- 
sary, but  labour  increases  with  production  of  crops  and 
quantity  of  stock  kept.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  near  a  city,  where 
at  least  for  every  acre  and  half  or  two  acres  there  is  a 
hand  employed.  Some  districts  in  Devonshire  are 
specially  adapted  for  large  farms,  and  others  for  small 
ones  ;  but  probably  there  is  no  district  which  should 
contain  exclusively  large  farms  or  small  farms.  In 
Devonshire  there  is  great  diversity  of  soil,  of  flat  and 
open  country,  of  hill  and  dale — the  flat  and  open 
country  fitted  for  large  farms,  and  the  steep  and  abrupt 
valleys,  especially  near  our  rivers,  fitted  for  small 
farms.  Viewed  in  another  aspect,  there  ought  to  be 
a  few  small  farms  by  which  a  struggling,  persevering 
man  might  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  farm  labourer, 
as  very  many  farmers  in  Devon  have  already  risen, 
most  of  them  from  first  beginning  as  renters  of  dairies. 
These  small  farmers  have  risen  because  of  their  perse- 
verance, toil,  saving  and  intelligence.  Each  has  done 
the  work  of  two  labourers,  and  lived  at  the  expense  of 
one.  Moreover,  there  are  some  articles  of  produce 
which  are  particularly  suited  for  small  farms,  such  as 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  can  be  produced  cheaper  and  better  upon  small 
farms  than  upon  large  ones.  If  it  be  found  expedient 
to  keep  numerous  small  farms — and  during  the  transi- 
tion from  small  farms  to  large  farms,  the  steam  culti- 
vator can  be  obtained  by  hiring,  as  is  at  present  done 
wltn  respci.1  lo  the  steam  tnresning-niacnine — or  course 
there  will  be  practical  difficulties  in  steam  cultivation 
in  Devonshire,  and  more  so  than  in  other  open  coun- 
ties. There  is  a  lo-horse  power  engine  and  round- 
about system  suited  for  moderate-sized  farms  ;  and 
there  is  the  direct  system,  with  two  larger  engines  and 
its  economy  of  labour,  and  time,  and  money.  For  a 
farm  of  300  or  400  acres,  the  former  may  be  more 
advisable ;  for  larger  farms  the  direct  system.  The 
general  rule  was — never  use  a  man  if  you  can  use  a 
horse,  for  the  latter  costs  no  more  to  keep,  and  is  eight 
times  stronger.  The  new  rule  will  be— Never  use  a 
horse  when  you  can  use  a  steam-engine. 
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Freedom  of  Cultivation.— ^ix.   A.  S.   RUSTON  thus 
spoke,  the  other  day,  at  Wisbeach  ;— 

Perhaps  there  is  no  document  extant  which  is  re- 
garded with  so  much  real  conservative  veneration,  and 
whose  text  has  been  so  literally  adhered  to,  as  the  old 
skeleton  lease,    which  has  been  so  scrupulously  pre- 
served and   so  jealously   cared   for    in    nearly  every 
lawyer's  ofSce,  and  has  been  handed  down  as  a  kind  of 
heirloom  from  generation  to  generation.     Its  formu 
and  its  covenants  have  been  repeated  with  the  mt 
verbatim  exactness  decade  after  decade.    It  is  a  curio 
old  document,  heavy  with  age,  and  reverenced  for 
antiquity.       Its    style    of    composition    drives    on. 
thoughts  back  to  the  times  of  agricultural  infancy,  a 
:rbosity  is  a  painfully  wearying  infliction.     It 
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they  have  been  the 
terms  of  the  past.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  the 
conception  that  science  and  practical  agriculture  can 
ever  successfully  combine  in  largely  augmenting  the 
capabilities  of  production,  but  there  seems  the  implied 
idea  that  agriculture  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and 
bridle,  lest  unrestrained  liberty  should  result  in  exhaus- 
tion, and  landlord  and  tenant  sink  in  one  common 
ruin.  Now  we  want  to  look  at  this  subject  for  a  few 
minutes,  just  to  see  how  far  these  restrictions  are  wise, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  advantageously  relaxed.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  leases,  or  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  yearly 
tenancies,  with  sufficient  and  satisfactory  tenant-right: 
Both  these  systems  of  hiring  have  their  advocates  and 
their  opponents,  and  both  have  in  them  that  which  is 
good  and  that  which  is  evil  ;  but  in  which  the  good, 
and  in  which  the  evil,  most  largely  preponderates,   I 


must   leave  to   every  man's   individual  judgment   to 
iecide. 

My  object  is  rather  to  plead  for  greater  liberty  in 
cultivation,  whether  the  hiring  be  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  only  from  year  to  year.     We  want  to  break  the 
spell  and  charm  of  these  old  stereotyped  covenants  and 
conditions.     They  have  long  enough,  as  relics  of  anti- 
quity, held  in  captivity  minds  otherwise  strong  and 
enterprising,  and  have  placed  hindrances  innumerable 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  progress  and  advancement. 
Let  us  blot  from  our  minds  all   memories  of  the  past, 
and  starting  cie  710-jo,   and   taking  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  view  of  the  present  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
seek  to  shape  our  farm  agreements  according 
thereunto .  We  shall  then  be  confering  a  boon  alike  upon 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  upon  the  country  at  large. 
For  increase  of  production  without  a  corresponding 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  must   be   a   national   blessing. 
With  a  population  daily  increasing,  it  appears  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made   to   increase   production  in   order   to   meet   the 
enlarged  requirements  of  the  community.     The  acreage 
under  cultivation  cannot  be  largely  increased,  and  the 
Id  per  acre,  in  many  instances,  cannot  be  very  con- 
erably  altered.     It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who 
kes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
ore  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor. 
;d  so  he  is.     And  we  may,    regarding  this  as  the 
mciation  of  a  principle,  claim  a  rich  mead  of  praise 
for  the  man  who,  by  the  judicious  application  of  capital, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  his  farm,  if  not  double, 
can  largely  increase  its  produce.     We  don't  wish  to 


hard  things  of  those  ^ 


way  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a 
result.  We  rather  wish  to  invite  their  attention  to  the 
evils  consequent  upon  the  restrictions  imposed,  and  to 
ask  their  co-operation  in  seeking  their  modification  or 
removal.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  growing  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  relaxing  to  some  extent  the  stringency 
of  existing  covenants,  and  of  giving  more  freedom  and 
scope  to  enterprise  and  intelligent  occupiers ;  hence, 
we  now  and  then  see  a  breach  of  covenant  amongst  the 
better  class  of  tenants  disregarded,  and  allowed  to  pass 
without  remonstrance,  or  in  a  familiar  phrase,  "winked 
at."  We  would,  however,  prefer  seeing  the  obnoxious 
covenants  removed  than  their  breach  unheeded.  It  is 
neither  wise  in  principle  nor  sound  in  morals  to  make 
laws  and  not  enforce  obedience  to  them.  It  tends  to 
encourage  conduct  which,  in  the  abstract,  we  are  bound 
to  condemn,  and  which,  if  manifested  in  all  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  life,  would  effectually  destroy  all 
confidence,  and  would  consequently  be  an  unmitigated 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  fruitful  of 
sucn  mighty  changes,  and  such  rapid  agrtcuUu    '    ' 
velopment  (very  unlike 
jelly-fish  to  the  monkey, 

that  all  the  relations  Between  landlora  ana  tenant 
require  revision,  and  claim  serious  and  immediate 
attention.  Steam  cultivation,  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  artificial  food,  and  the  almost  incredible  quan- 
tities of  artificial  manures  supplied  evei7  year  to  the 


the  monkey  to  the 


fresh  1 


rops 
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altered  modes  of  industry,  and  call  for  new  forms  of 
agreement  as  between  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
This  seems  to  us  so  self-evident  a  fact  as  to  be  patent 
to  every  one,  and  to  require  no  argument  to  enforce  it. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
cereal  crops  grown  upon  a  farm  which  is  higldy  and 
adequately  cultivated  cannot  be  very  considerably 
increased.  Already  the  state  of  cultivation  is  such, 
that  any  effort  to  produce  larger  crops  will,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  be  fraught  with  evil,  and  result  in  loss. 
The  increase  will  be  in  the  bulk  of  straw,  but  with  this 


the 


eld  of 
■est  of 


grain.  We  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
1869  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  assert 
of  the  greatest  fears  experienced  by  the  modern  farmer 
who  cultivates  his  land  highly,  is  that  the  first  thundei 
shower  in  June  will  prostrate  his  luxuriant  crops,  anc 
seriously  reduce  their  money  value.  And  all  thi: 
because  he  uses  too  much  cake,  and  is  too  generous  ir 
his  application  of  his  manures.  What  then  must  be 
done  ?  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
Is  his  style  of  cultivation  to  be  lowered  that  he  may 
with  greater  prospect  of  profit  to  himself  manage 
farm  in  harmony  with  those  stringent  and  unalterable 
covenants  under  which  he  occupies  ?  Or  shall  these 
covenants  be  relaxed,  and  the  privilege  of  takmg  ad- 
ditional and  varying  crops  be  conceded,  encouraging  a 
more  free  and  extended,  instead  of  a  diminished  and 
restricted,  use  of  all  those  fertilisers  which  enrich  the 
soil,  and  when  applied  with  judgment,  under  right  and 
favourable  circumstances,  benefit  alike  the  owner,  the 
occupier,  and  the  consumer  ?  We  say,  encourage  high 
farming,  give  greater  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  let 
the  land  everywhere  teem  with  plenty.  Make  more 
meat  ;  meat  is  dear,  animals  must  pay  for  feeding  now, 
are  all  utterances  with  which  our  ears  are  quite  familiar. 
But  the  practical  question  is,  how  can  more  meat  be 
made?  and  if  made,  what  will  be  the  result?  To  make 
more  meat  implies  the  use  of  more  oilcake  and  other 
feeding  agents,  and  the  extensive  use  of  these 
greatly  enriched  manure,  and  this  manure,  t 
source  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  implies  an  increased 
acreage  of  money-paying  cropping,  which  implies 
the  removal    of  restrictions   and   increased  liberty   of 


rely  it  has  not  come  to  this,  that  agriculture  must 

quietly  fold  her  arms — do  as  Lord  Russell  said  a  few 

ago  it  was  our  privilege  as  a  nation  to  do,  "  rest, 

and  be  thankful."    Shall  the  rolling  tide  of  agricultural 

ogress   be  stayed  and  dammed  back  because  anti- 

lated  covenants  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  render  its 

.ward  flow  unprofitable?     Which  shall  yield ?     Shall 

progress?  or  shall  the  restraints  to  progress?     Shall 

ntelligence  or  prejudice  triumph  ?   These  are  questions 

thoughtful  men  are  presenting,  and  are  shrewdly  ob- 

ng  what  are  the  signs  of  the  times,  thatjhey  1 

0  puzzle  out  what  the  answe 


shall  be 


when  the  idea  of  addit 
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ropping 
in  of  the  gravest  apprehensions  ;  and  t 
'ca  the  probable,  exhaustion  of  the  soils  was  a 
ir  which  terrified  many.  But  these  fears  are 
gradually  subsiding,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  pronounce 
their  funeral  oration;  but  they  are  not  dead,  only 
dying  ;  every  now  and  then  we  detect  signs  of  life. 
But  science  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  day  by  day 
disclosing  the  futility  and  groundlessness  of  such  fears, 
and  in  companionship  with  practice  (an  alliance  at  one 
time  deemed  incompatible)  is  teaching  us  how  possible 
it  is  to  increase  production,  and  yet  to  retain  the  ferti- 
lity  of  the  soil.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  experiments 
which  are  being  made  year  after  year  by  Mr.  Lawes,  of 
Rothamsted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  this. 
Probably  some  of  you  may  have  seen  these,  and  others 
may  have  read  or  heard  of  these  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  clearly  indicate  what  may  be  done,  and  show  the 
decided  advantage  of  high  cultivation,  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and 
how  surely  it  results  in  profit  to  the  occupier,  without 
loss  to  the  owner.  Many  land  agents  and  many  land- 
owners are  intelligently  and  thoughtfully  weighing 
these  matters,  and  are  preparing  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  agricultural  progress.  We  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  all.  To  say  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  liberal  extension  of  privileges  is 
to  assert  what  is  not  true,  and  to  say  that  these  difli- 
culties  are  insurmountable  is,  we  conceive,  not  the  less 
untrue.  Were  all  tenants  good  farmers,  and  fed  their 
lands  bountifully,  and  cultivated  them  wisely  and  well, 
the  great  hindrance  to  increased  liberty  would  be 
removed.  But  so  long  as  estates  are  encumbered  with 
slovenly  and  grasping  tenants,  who,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, are  ever  seeking  to  take  from,  and  ever 
unwilling  to  add  to  the  soil,  allowing  their  cupidity  and 
avarice  to  control  all  their  operations,  vainly  imagining 
that  such  a  system  is  to  their  advantage,  and  deludmg 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  in  proportion  as  they 
impoverish  the  soil  they  enrich  themselves— we  say  that 
as  long  as  this  states  of  things  continues  so  long  will 
there  be  an  argument  to  be  employed  in  opposing  con- 
cesMona  so  urgently  needed.  But  the  argument, 
however  skilfully  it  may  be  used,  is  not  a  sound  one. 
It  cannot  be  wise  to  punish  the  good  and  discourage 
all  progress,  and  set  aside  all  advancement,  and  crush 
all  spirit  of  enterprise,  on  the  ground  that  some  are 
unworthy.  We  entertain  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  and  ability  of  those  who  occupy  a  position 
between  the  owner  and  the  occupier,  a  position  so 
honourable  and  responsible,  as  to  suppose  that  they 
connot  devise  some  way  of  encouraging  good  tenants 
and  high  cultivation,  and  of  repressing  and  restraining 
the  evil  practices  of  bad  ones.  It  is  not  for  us  to  assert 
dogmatically  how  and  in  what  way  this  shall  be 
accomplished.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  beUeve  in  its  prac- 
ticability, and  are  deeply  impressed  with  its  necessity. 
To  put  the  matter  briefly,  our  position  is  this.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  national  importance  that  the  land  should  be 
made  to  produce  all  that  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  and  the  most  skilful  practical  cultivation  can 
possibly  make  it  yield,  and  that  everything  that  pre- 
vents the  realisation  of  this  should  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  removed ;  that  by  liberal  management  greatly 
increased  produce  may  be  secured  without  any  corre- 
sponding exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  that  increased  produc- 
tion consequent  upon  high  cultivation  implies  better 
rents  to  the  owner,  larger  profits  to  the  occupier, 
cheaper  food  to  the  consumer,  and  increased  wealth  to 
the  nation  ;  that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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let,  and  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed.  We 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  plead  for  a  full  and  intelligent 
re-consideration  of  the  terms  on  which  land  is  let,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  moving  "That  it  is  desirable 
that  all  lands  should  be  made  to  yield  a  maximum 
amount  of  produce,  having  regard  to  the  continued 
fertihty  of  the  soil,  and  that  whatever  hinders  the 
realisation  of  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  evil, 
and  is  opposed  alike  to  the  interests  of  both  owner  and 
occupier,  and  requires  to  be  at  once  removed." 


Report  on  the  Cultivation,  by  means  of  Sewage 
Irrigation,   of   the  Lodge  Farm,   Barking,  for 

the  year  enditig  Atigmt  31,  1S71.     Metchim  &  Son, 

32,  Clement's  Lane,  E.G. 
We  recur  to  Mr.  Morgan's  report  of  his  proceedings 
and  their  results  on  the  sewage  in'igated  farm  near 
Barking,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  in  order  that 
we  may  present  some  extracts  to  our  readers  : — 

"  The  principal  crops  lohich    need  iioliee  are— The 
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Wheat,  which  although  looking  very  well  up  to  a  late 
period,  and  judged  at  4I  to  5  qr.  per  acre,  became  par- 
tially laid  upon  plot  H,  where  we  have  had  the  same  5  acres 
bearing  Wheat  five  years  in  succession.  This  Wheat,  on 
being  threshed,  only  rendered  30  bush,  per  acre,  with  a 
good  yield  of  straw,  and  was  sold  in  Mark  Lane  at  $8s. 
per  qr.  It  is  not  e.\pected  that  the  Wheat  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  plot  H,  which  followed  grass,  or  that  on  L, 
will  reach  s  qr.  per  acre,  nor  that  the  small  bit  of  Talavera 
on  P  will  do  so,  for  this  last  was  also  laid  in  places,  and 
many  of  the  ears  are  deficient.— The  crops  generally  all 
over  the  country  have  fallen  short  of  expectation,  but  both 
the  crops  on  L  and  that  from  H,  which  still  remains  to 
be  threshed,  are  good  enough  in  quahty  to  command  the 
best  prices.— The  yield  of  Oats  on  L  was  upwards  of  g  qr. 
an  acre,  of  good  sample,  with  straw  in  abundance. — Our 
Mangel  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
that  which  was  sown  early  on  E  will  come  out  quite 
50  tons  an  acre.*  That  which  was  sown  on  May  9  on 
plot  C  will  make  30  to  35  tons  an  acre,  and  that  on  plot  I, 
sown  (after  the  removal  of  the  Cabbage)  from  May  20  to 
June  2,  will  be  about  25  tons  an  acre.  The  crop  of  early 
Cabbages  on  plot  I  was  our  best  paying  crop,  and  brought 
£S7  an  acre  between  the  removal  of  the  Wheat  last  year 
and  the  sowing  of  the  Mangel  this  year.— All  the  Cab- 
bage crops  have  been  good,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  red  Cabbages,  which  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the 
seed  not  being  '  true,'  and  of  the  small  bit  of  Drumheads, 
which  all  clubbed,  and  were  pulled  for  cattle. — The 
Parsnips,  grown  in  soil  not  specially  favourable  to  this 
crop,  are  apparently  as  good  as  those  which  last  year  were 
sold  for  ^^50  an  acre  on  the  ground. — A  bed  of  James* 
scarlet  Carrots,  having  been  attacked  by  the  slug  when 
just  coming  through  the  ground,  had  to  be  resown,  and, 
when  taken  up,  proved  to  be  a  very  good  sample  both  in  size 
and  colour. — The  Potatos  on  plots  I  and  P  received  no 
direct  dressings  of  Sewage.  The  land  is  good,  and  had 
been  irrigated  for  previous  crops.  These  plots,  together 
with  plot  O,  which  was  lately  broken  up  pasture  to  which 
no  sewage  had  been  ever  applied,  yielded  very  good  crops 
of  Potatos,  but  the  consohdation  of  the  soil  of  plots  B  and 
F,  from  the  rainfall  and  the  dressings  of  sewage,  necessary 
to  their  fertilisation,  prevented  a  full  development  of  the 
crop.— Upon  plot  K,  good  land,  we  have  a  small  bed  of 
Bovinia  Potatos,  which  have  also  suffered  from  the  '  setting 
together'  of  the  land.— The  Scarlet  Runners,  so  far  as 
the  unequal  quality  of  the  seed  has  allowed,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  their  kind,  and  are  of  great  size,  but  so 
many  of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate  that  at  one  time  a 
question  arose  of  ploughing  up  the  whole  crop.  As  the 
Runners,  however,  spread  they  have  partially  filled  the 
gaps,  although,  of  course,  the  yield  has  been  much  re- 
duced.—The  Sugar-Beet  seed  was  kindly  suppb'ed  by  Mr. 
Duncan's  order,  and  it  was  intended  to  make  four  experi- 
ments therewith,  viz.  ; — Two  beds  under  irrigation,  but 
unequally  treated.  One  bed  dressed  with  superphosphate 
of  lime  only,  on  land  in  which  crops  had  been  growing 
with  sewage  ever  since  the  farm  was  taken,  and  one  bed 
also  dressed  with  superphosphate,  and  in  which  trans- 
planted Beet  were  to  be  put  out.  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell,  the  evidence  of  abundant  vigour,  and  %  great 
tendency  of  the  plants  to  'run'  or  'bolt,'  prevented 
sewage  from  being  applied  after  the  starting  dressings  to 
the  two  first  beds,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  transplanted  Beet  'bolted,'  has  somewhat  interfered 
with  our  purpose.  We  have,  however,  an  excellent  crop 
both  on  the  sewaged  and  unsewaged  beds.  I  think  the 
unsewaged  crop  is,  if  anything,  the  better,  because  the 
plants  have  not  '  run '  so  much,  neither  are  the  roots,  as 
a  rule,  so  large,  which  is,  I  am  informed,  an  advantage 
for  sugar-making  purposes.  Those,  however,  upon 
either  bed  which  bordered  upon  the  main  sewage  ci 
have  grown  nearly  as  large  as  our  Mangel.  It  wi 
instructive  to  learn  the  percentage  of  sugar  they  give,  and 
whether  more  sugar  an  acre  is  not  produced  by  growing 
number  of  large  roots  than  by  growing  the  same  numb( 
of  small  ones,  although  each  of  the  former  proves  to  have 
a  smaller  percentage  of  sugar  than  the  latter.  The  ten^ 
dency  of  Mangel  and  Sugar-Beet  to  '  bolt '  has  been  very 
generally  evinced.  The  experiment  will  be  a  fair  one,  for 
all  the  lands  were  well  ploughed,  deeply  subsoiled,  and 
hand  and  horse  hoeing  was  concluded  by  the  moulding  up 
of  the  plants,  t— Judging  from    last  year's  experience, 


we  hoped  that  the  Onion  crop  would  have  been  the  most 
profitable  on  the  farm  ;  but  the  result  does  not  justify  our 
expectations.  Our  crops  were  very  good,  but  they  were 
later  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  dung-cart  been 
used.  We  had  the  option  of  either  bunching  them  early 
when  others  were  sending  better  to  market,  or  of  keeping 
them  for  the  warm  weather  to  fill  and  ripen,  and  so 
market  them  later  when  all  the  others  had  exhausted  their 
stocks.  We  selected  the  latter  course,  but  instead  of 
there  being  any  appearance  of  a  decrease  in  the  general 
supply,  more  and  more  were  forced  upon  the  market ;  and 
though  our  Onions  improved  by  the  delay,  the  price  did 
not ;  whilst  the  labour,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  which 
set  in,  was  much  increased. — The  Strawberries,  also,  were 
not  as  fine  as  we  have  sometimes  grown  them,  and  they 
were  moreover  late,  the  first  bloom  having  been  destroyed 
by  frosts.  The  general  abundance  of  this  fruit  likewise 
reduced  the  prices. — Amongst  the  other  crops  grown  on 
a  small  scale,  in  all  cases  with  successful  results,  were 
broad  Windsor  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Rocca  Onions,  and  Red  Salad  Beet.  The 
Rocca  Onions  were  planted  out  this  spring,  without  any 
previous  preparation  of  the  land  with  dung,  and  have  done 
well  under  sewage  treatment  alone.  The  Windsor  Beans 
were  excellent,  and  so  were  the  Marrows  and  Kohl  Rabi. 
The  red  Beet  is  still  in  the  ground,  and  looks  to  be  an 
improvement  on  former  years.  The  Cucumbers  have  also 
shown  that  they  will  prosper  under  sewage  treatment," 

We  add  Mr.  Morgan's  general  comparison  of  1869- 
70  with  1S70-71,  giving  the  answers  to  most  of  the 
questions  which  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  ask  : — 
General Comfinrison  between  tlie  Years  1869-70  and\'&^o-^l. 


Acreage  under  sewage.. 
Acreage  not  under  sewage      . . 
Acreage  of  pasture 
Acres  of  crops 

Total  tons  of  sewage     .. 

Tojrofs°ewa|e''ptr"acr=   to  ^ 

Average    tons   of  grass    perl 
acre  cut  from  old  and  newly  I 
sown  plots      ..         ..          j 

I869-70- 
112    3  23 

500,87. 
4.460 
5,000 

20i 

i870-7r. 

'26     3  "7 
444     0  35 

622,3=4 
3.S08 
5,600 

23 

Gr^s^^reeeipts    and    general  j 

i;'o,i47  15     7 

^"lioM    9    \ 

Payments           

{.^Mi     3     4 
4,998  19     3 

i;6,.2r  16  ^5 

Profit       

^619     4     I* 

Z.,324..     6 

*  We  referred  to  this  crop  last  week. 

\  "  The  following  arc  two  analyses  of  Sugar-Beet  from  land 
which  has  for  about  five  years  grown  heavy  crops  by  mean; 
sewage  irrigation — the  land  from  which  the  first  was  taken  l 
ing  been  treated  with  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  1 
only,  and  the  other  with  528  tons  of  sewage  only  : — 

No.  x.^Dressed  with  2.  cwt.  of  Superphosphate  of  Liine 


Weight  of  Roots. 

Average  Weight. 

i^SX^f^.. 

lb.   oz.              lb.    oz. 
2     'f      '"      '    if 

6 II  ;;  9  " 

lb.  oz. 
I    I 

4.09 

No.  -i.— Dressed  ■milh  528  tans  of  Sewage  per  acre. 

Weight  of  Roots. 

Average  Weight. 

Sugar  in  Roots. 

4      8      '°      5    '7 
92       ..     lo     13 

Hi 

8.03 
3.06 

"  The  above  analyses  have  been  kindly  made  for  us  by 
Mr.  Duncan  from  roots  sent  to  him  from  the  Lodge  Farm. 
Mr.  Duncan  has  just  commenced  operations  at  Lavenham,  where 
the  roots  are  fully  2  per  cent,  less  rich  in  sugar  this  year  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  unfavourtible  season. 

"  As  the  same  complaint  comes  from  Continental  growers,  the 
results  which  we  have  obtained  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfac- 
tory, since  a  command  of  sewage  can  be  made  to  assure,  in  all 
seasons,  a  very  much  larger  crop  of  Beet  than  can  be  otherwise 
obtained,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  root  being,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  full  average  percentage. 


Profitable  and  Ornamental   Poultry.     By  Hugh 

Piper.  Groombridge  &  Sons. 
This  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  breeding,  rearing, 
and  management  of  all  descriptions  of  fowls,  turkeys, 
Guinea  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese,  for  profit  aud  exhibi- 
tion. So  says  the  author  on  his  title-page— and  the 
book  justifies  his  description.  It  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive little  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed, 
and  full  of  information.  How  far  the  statements 
here  collected  are  the  result  of  the  authors'  own 
experience,  does  not  appear ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
acknowledges  perpetually  his  indebtedness  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  ex- 
tremely well  packed  and  serviceable  little  volume.  We 
extract  a  page  on  the  old  problem,  how  to  preserve 
eggs,  which  seems  never  to  lose  its  interest  :— 

' '  An  egg  exposed  to  the  air  is  continually  losing  a  por- 
tion of  its  moisture,  the  place  of  which  is  filled  by  the 
entrance  of  air,  and  the  egg  consequently  becomes  stale, 
and  after  a  time  putrid.  M.  Reaumer  made  many  experi- 
ments in  preserving  eggs,  and  found  that,  by  coating  them 
with  varnish,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  those  which 
had  been  kept  for  a  year  from  those  newly  laid ;  but 
varnish,  though  not  expensive,  is  not  always  to  be  had  in 
country  places,  and  it  also  remained  on  the  eggs  placed 
under  a  hen  and  impeded  the  hatching,  while  in  boiling 
them,  the  varnish,  not  being  soluble  in  hot  water,  pre- 
vented them  from  being  properly  cooked.  He  tried  other 
substances,  and  found  that  fat  or  grease,  such  as  suet, 
lard,  dripping,  butter,  and  oil,  were  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  best  of  these  being  a  mixture  of  mutton  and 
beef  suet  thoroughly  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
strained  through  a  Unen  cloth  into  an  earthen 
only  requisite,  he  says,  to  take  a  piece  of  the  fat  or  butter 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  rub 
it  all  over  the  shell,  by  passing  and  repassing  the  finger 
so  that  no  part  be  left  untouched  ;  the  transpiration  of 
matter  from  the  egg  being  as  effectually  stopped  by  the 
of  fat  


"  Eggs  preserved  in  this  manner  can  also  be  used  for 
hatching,  as  the  fat  easily  melts  away  by  the  heat  of  the 
hen  :  and  by  this  means  the  eggs  ot  foreign  fowls  might 
be  carried  to  a  distance,  hatched,  and  naturahsed,  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  French  also  find  that  a  mixture 
of  melted  beeswax  and  olive-oil  is  an  excellent  preservative. 

' '  Eggs  may  also  be  preserved  for  cooking  by  packing 
them  in  sawdust,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covering  the 
top  with  melted  mutton  suet  or  fat,  as  fruit  is  sometimes 
preserved.  They  are  also  said  to  keep  well  in  salt,  in  a 
barrel  arranged  in  layers  of  salt  and  eggs  alternately.  If 
the  salt  should  become  damp,  it  would  penetrate  through 
the  pores  of  the  shell  and  pickle  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
M.  Gagne  says  that  eggs  may  be  preserved  in  a  mixture 
made  of  l  bush,  of  quick-lime,  2  lb.  of  salt,  and  8  oz.  of 
cream  of  tartar,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  into  a 
paste  of  a  consistency  to  receive  the  eggs,  which,  it  is  said, 
may  be  kept  in  it  fresh  for  two  years  ;  but  eggs  become 
tasteless  when  preserved  with  hme.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  here  that  eggs  are  comparatively  wasted  when 
used  in  making  a  rice  pudding,  as  they  render  it  too  hard 
and  dry,  and  the  pudding  w  ithout  them,  if  properly  made, 
will  be  just  of  the  right  consistency. 

"' Another  way  to  preserve  eggs,'  says  Mr.  Dickson, 
'  is  to  have  them  cooked  in  boiling  water  the  same  day 
they  are  laid.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  water  they  are 
marked  with  red  ink,  to  record  their  date,  and  put  away 
in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will  keep,  it  is  said,  for  several 
months.  When  they  are  wanted  for  use,  they  are  again 
put  into  hot  water  to  warm  them.  The  curdy  part  which 
is  usually  seen  in  new-laid  eggs  is  so  abundant,  and  the 
taste  is  said  to  be  so  well  preserved,  that  the  nicest  people 
may  be  made  to  believe  that  they  are  new  laid.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  months,  however,  the  membrane 
lining  the  shell  becomes  much  thickened,  and  the  eggs 
lose  their  flavour.  Eggs  so  preserved  have  the  advantage 
of  not  suffering  from  being  carried  about.' 

"  '  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,'  says  Mr,  Dickson, 
'  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  eggs,  that  they  not 
only  spoil  by  the  transpiration  of  their  moisture  and  the 
putrid  fermentation  of  their  contents,  in  consequence  of 
air  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  shell ;  but  also 
by  being  moved  about,  and  jostled  when  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance by  sea  or  land.  Any  sort  of  rough  motion, 
indeed,  ruptures  the  membranes  which  keep  the  white, 
the  yolk,  and  the  germ  of  the  chick  in  their  proper  places, 
and  upon  these  becoming  mixed,  putrefaction  soon 
follows.' 

"If  the  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for  setting,  place  a  box, 
divided  by  partitions  into  divisions  for  the  eggs  of  the 
different  breeds,  in  a  dry  comer  of  your  kitchen,  but  not 
too  near  to  the  fire  ;  fill  the  divisions  with  bran  previously 
well  dried  in  an  oven  ;  place  the  eggs  in  it  upright,  with 
the  larger  ends  uppermost,  as  soon  as  they  are  laid,  and 
cover  them  with  the  bran.  Mark  each  egg  in  pencil  with 
the  date  when  laid,  and  description  of  breed  or  cross. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  or  a  warm  place 
according  to  the  season.  Air-tight  jars,  closed  with  air- 
tight stoppers,  may  be  used  if  the  eggs  are  intended  to  be 
kept  for  a  very  long  time." 


thinnest  layer 


grease  i 


by  a  thick 


that  no  part  of  the  shell  be  left  ungreased  ;  or  the  tip  of 
the  finger  may  be  dipped  into  oil  and  passed  ove 
shell  in  the  same  manner.  If  it  is  deshed  that  the  eggs 
should  look  clean,  they  may  be  afterwards  wiped  with  a 
towel,  for  sufficient  grease  or  oil  enters  the  pores  of  the 
shell  to  prevent  all  transpiration,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary that  any  should  be  left  to  f^U  up  the  spaces  between 
the  pores.  They  can  be  boiled  as  usual  without  rubbing 
off  the  fat,  as  it  will  melt  in  the  hot  water,  and  when 
taken  out  of  the  water  the  little  grease  that  is  left  upon 
the  egg  is  easily  wiped  off  with  a  napkin. 


suitable   for  distilling 

difference  in  the  weight  generally 
1,  after  making  a  very  full  allowance 
r  the  adhering  mould,  our  present  year's  crops  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, considerably  exceed  30  tons  an  acre." 
.        *  The  profit  for  year  1869-70  was  reduced  by  loss  of  dairy  stock 
informed  that  the  large  sized  '  amounting  tO;C6i2  17J.  W- 


Farm   Memoranda. 

Wester  Ross  :  Not'.  14. — During  the  last  two 
summers  our  horses  had  so  large  an  amount  of  extra 
work  to  accomplish  in  connection  with  building  houses 
and  improving  land,  that  they  very  much  required  the 
harvest  season  as  a  recruiting  time,  so,  for  this  reason 
mainly,  our  reaper  was  not  used  in  cutting  any  of  this 
or  the  previous  year's  crops.  Besides,  there  is  not  great 
difficulty  in  securing,  in  this  quarter,  a  sufficiency  of 
hands,  at  moderate  wages,  to  cut  and  secure  the  crops 
in  good  time  ;  and,  when  these  are  close  and  suffi- 
ciently rank,  there  is  no  great  loss  by  cutting  them  with 
the  scythe.  Never  was  there  a  season  more  suit- 
able for  scythe  cutting  than  this,  for  a  few  nights  before 
we  began,  by  a  heavy  gale,  accompanied  with  rain,  the 
crops  were  all  admirably  laid  in  one  direction,  and  in 
the  same  direction  the  wind  continued  to  blow  nearly 
all  the  harvest.  In  these  favourable  cncumstances  we 
began  cutting,  on  August  24,  with  eight  scythes,  150 
acres  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  and  in  12  working 
days  the  whole  was  in  stook,  each  scytheman  having 
cut  a  little  over  I J  acre  per  day.  In  sLx  additional 
working  days  the  whole  crop  was  safe  in  the  stackyard, 
the  stacks,  not  of  a  large  size,  numbering  80.  The 
last  of  the  crop  was  brought  to  the  stackyard  on 
September  15,  the  harvest  thus  extending  over  three 
weeks  and  two  days,  including  sabbaths  and  wet 
weather, — the  whole  outlay  for  cutting,  gathering, 
binding,  leading,  and  thatching,  being  ^"32,  or  some- 
thing over  4t.  3d.  per  acre.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  the  half-year  servants  were  engaged 
in  harvest  work,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  costly  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by  them, 
and  their  wages  are  not  included  in  the  above  amount. 
The  wages  of  the  different  kinds  of  hands  are  as  follows : 
— scytheman,  3^.  ;  binders,  2s.  bd.  ;  gatherers  and 
rakers,  I.f.  'jd.  per  day,  without  rations.  The 
cost  per  acre  is  so  small  that  it  could  not 
have  been  materially  lessened  by  the  substitution  of  the 
reaper,  particularly  as  the  crops  this  year  were  not  laid 
so  suitably  for  the  reaper  as  for  the  scythe.  In  thin  and 
light  crops,  however,  the  work  of  the  scythe  is  not 
once  to  be  compared  with  the  orderly  and  regular 
laying  by  the  reaper. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  seasons  the  farmers 
in  the  North  have  had  for  many  years.  The  cereal 
crops  are  abundant,  and  the  grain,  generally,  of  good 
quality.  Wheat,  although  not  yielding  quite  so  largely 
as  it  did  for  a  few  previous  years,  threshes  fairly,  while 
the  grain  is  of  fine  quality,  weighing  in  some  instances 
65  lb.   per  bush.,  and  the  price  is  very  satisfactory. 
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The  colour  of  Barley  is  not  so  fair  as  we  would  like, 
but  it  also  weighs  well,  and  fetches  from  34J.  to  35  r. 
per  qr.  Oats  yield  better  than  they  have  done  for 
several  years.  Our  Turnip  crop  was,  perhaps,  never 
better— Swedes,  particularly,  being  unusually  fine. 
Potatos  are  an  abundant  crop,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  generally  free  from  disease.  They  are  now 
finding  their  way  in  large  quantities  to  the  South, 
and  the  money  is  flowing  into  the  farmers' 
pockets  in  a  delightful  stream.  There  is  no  agricul- 
tural commodity  a  good  crop  of  which  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  small  holder  of  land  than  Potatos.  He 
rarely  grows  Wheat,  and  consequently  does  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  high  price  now  and  then  got  for  it ;  but 
Potatos  grow  on  poor  land  nearly  as  well  as,  and  often 
healthier,  than  in  richer  soil,  and  consequently  he  has 
his  full  share  of  profit  therefrom  ;  and  it  was  high 
time  that  such  a  season  should  visit  him,  as  the  series 
of  dry  years  we  had,  adverse  as  they  were  to  the 
growth  of  Oats,  pressed  heavily  on  him,  his  principal 
cereal  crop  being  Oats.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
been  pretty  general,  and  still  largely  prevails,  but 
sheep  and  cattle,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  well, 
favoured  as  they  are  with  a  fine  season  and  abundant 
keep. 


November  25. — Drai/iing  Operations  should  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour  on  arable  farms,  so  as  to  get 
the  work  finished  in  time  for  the  land  being  ploughed. 
There  is  still  much  land  undrained,  and  large  areas  that 
have  been  only  half  drained— a  drain  between  every 
two  being  necessary  to  remove  heavy  showers,  and 
thus  avoid  flood-water.  Again,  some  of  the  drains  in 
the  earliest  drained  land  are  beginning  to  give  way,  and 
the  wider  the  drains  are  placed  asunder,  and  the  less 
perfectly  the  land  is  drained,  the  sooner  the  drains  give 
way  and  require  to  be  renewed  by  redrainage.  It  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  artificial  drainage  of 
land  is  rarely  a  permanent  work.  Moreover,  the 
action  of  a  drain  during  its  existence  is  not  always 
uniform  ;  much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  drainage  has 
been  executed,  together  with  the  quality  and  durability 
of  the  draining  pipes  or  materials  used  in  draining.  A 
bad  pipe  near  the  bottom  of  the  field,  by  giving  way, 
will  destroy  the  drainage  above  it,  hence  the  care  with 
which  pipes  should  be  selected  and  put  into  the  drain- 
all  broken  or  improperly  burnt  ones  being  thrown 
aside.  It  follows,  also,  that  drained  land  at  this 
season  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  the 
drains  are  all  acting  uniformly.  Where  they  discharge 
Llicii  cuiitcnta  into  iurtiu  drahis,  as  they  always  sliould 
do,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  dis- 
charging equal  quantities  of  water  ;  but  when  a  drain 
"bursts,"  i.e.,  becomes  choked,  and  ceases  to  act,  the 
rising  of  the  water  and  the  wetness  of  the  land  around 
can  easily  be  seen.  In  bad  cases,  the  drainage  should 
be  repaired  immediately,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
rule  generally.  But  in  young  Wheats  and  seeds  it  maj-, 
in  exceptional  cases,  be  advisable  to  mark  the  wtt 
spots,  and  defer  the  opening  of  drains  until  after  the 
next  harvest  ;  or  a  temporary  repair  may  be  made  by 
opening  a  cut  between  the  drain  that  has  burst  and  the 
one  nearest  to  it,  so  as  to  turn  the  water  of  two  drains 
into  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  an  imperfect  mode, 
and  should  not  be  trusted  beyond  the  end  of  the  en- 
suing harvest.  In  some  cases  the  failure  is  so  easily 
seen  that  a  cut  can  be  dug  down  to  the  broken  pipe,  or 
series  of  pipes,  where  the  ground  has  been  washed  a«  ay 
under  (a  very  common  mishap),  and  the  repair  effected 
at  once.  When  drains  begin  to  give  way  in  this  man- 
ner, the  best  plan  is  to  open  a  series  of  cross  main 
drains,  before  the  Wheat  is  sown  or  seeds,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  others,  and  expedite  repairs  between  the 
mains  thus  opened,  where  the  parallel  drains  give  way. 

Steam  Culture,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
should  be  finished  by  this  time,  and  the  exceptions 
should  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  permit,  such  as  drainage  and  the  like.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  for  breaking  up  by  steam 
poor  wet  pasture  lands  that  have  been  badly  drained  ; 
also  waste  land  that  has  never  previously  been  subject 
to  the  plough,  in  order  to  get  it  exposed  to  the  winter 
frost  and  rain.  Where  the  bottom  is  of  a  suspicious 
character,  it  is  better  to  plough  shallow  and  subsoil 
deep,  so  as  to  well  ventilate  the  bottom.  If  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  the  alternate  freezing  and  washing, 
with  oxidising  of  the  air,  will  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  preparing  the  land  for  manure  and  the  growth  of 
crops.  It  often  happens  that  inattention  to  the  proper 
depth  of  ploughing  and  subsoiling  is  more  than  a  season 
lost  in  the  reclaiming  of  wet,  clayey  land,  or  land  of 
any  kind  that  has  a  bad  bottom.  Dry,  calcareous, 
gravelly,  and  sandy  soils  form  an  exceptional  class  that 
may  be  cultivated  by  steam  as  successfully  just  now  as 
at  the  close  of  harvest,  so  far  as  the  mere  work  of 
ploughing  is  concerned,  as  they  do  not  "squeeze"  and 
"paste"  like  tenacious  clays  that  have  by  this  time 
absorbed  their  maximum  of  water  ;  clayey  soils  of  the 
latter  class  should  be  ploughed  by  steam  when  in  a 
comparatively  dry  state,  when,  instead  of  "  pasting," 
the  furrow  slice  is  left  behind  the  implement  broken 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

A  tithills  cut  and  spread.  Frost  and  cold  rains  both 
kill  the   ants,    but   when  spread  abroad  in  fine   open 


weather  they  are  apt  to  find  a  lodging  for  the  winter. 
Dig  out  at  the  same  time  and  remove  Tussack-grass, 
Docks,  Thistles,  and  other  weeds  in  the  pastures.  If 
the  land  is  to  be  top-dressed  immediately,  it  is  better  to 
cart  off  anthills,  Tussack-grass,  &c.,  to  a  compost  hill, 
and  mix  with  lime  or  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  destroy 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Fat  Stock  E.xhibitiotis  are  now  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  season.  From  the  facilities  which  railways 
afl!brd  for  travelling,  the  farmers  of  different  counties 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fattening  properties 
of  different  breeds,  and  of  learning  much  that  cannot  be 
taught  at  hoine  ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  our  Christmas 
meetings  are  so  generally  attended  as  they  should  be 
for  educational  purposes.  No  doubt  the  fattening  pro- 
cess is  too  much  in  the  extreme  for  many,  but  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  the  objection  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  the  fat  ox,  sheep,  or  pig  can  be  sent  to  the 
shambles  at  any  stage  of  the  process. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BOVINIA  P0T.\T0S  :  H.  M.  informs  us  that  from  10  lb. 
of  sets  of  the  above  Potato,  Mr.  Gill,  Lodge  Farm, 
Carthorpe,  Bedale,  has  harvested  4  cwt.  of  fine  sound 
Potatos,  many  of  them  nearly  12  inches  in  length, 
whilst  the  Victoria  and  Regent  Potatos  planted  on  each 
side  of  them  were  nearly  all  diseased. 

COPKOLITES  :  Hussar  says— I  have  an  estate  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire on  which  coprolites  exist  in  great  quantities 
and  are  being  dug.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
them — their  history,  component  parts,  and  the  process 
of  manufacturing  them  from  the  raw  material  into 
artificial  manure.  Is  there  a  work  on  the  subject,  or 
how  can  I  get  the  information  I  require?  [We  will  pro- 
cure the  information  for  you.] 

Poultry  and  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  :  A  Sub- 
scriber from  the  Beginning  vi\s\\&s  to  learn  if,  when  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  prevailed  amongst  cattle, 
it  has  been  known  to  extend  to  poultry — for  instance, 
turkeys.  [Poultry  are  certainly  liable 
disease.     Sei     ' 

Royal  Agricultural   Society  :    F.  H.    Send 
name  and  address  to  the  secretary,  12,  Hanover  Square, 
W.     £\  is  the  annual  subscription. 
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ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  upward  tendency  in  wool  still  continues,  and  the 
stocks  in  the  hands  both  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
becoming  much  reduced,  and  those  best  able  to  judge 
consider  that  unless  some  unforseen  events  should  arise  to 
check  consumption  a  further  advance  of  id.  to  2d. 
between  this  and  next  clip  is  inevitable. 


MARK    LANE. 


The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 
was  small,  and  was  sold  at  an  advance  of  ij-.  per  qr.  upon 
the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted 
in  Russian,  at  a  similar  improvement;  other  descriptions 
were  unchanged  in  value.  Malting  Barley  sold  slowly  at 
late  rates  ;  grinding  Barley  and  Beans  and  Peas  were  un- 
altered in  value.  Oats  were  u.  per  qr.  dearer.  Flour 
remains  as  last  quoted.  Maize  brought  rather  more 
money. 

Quarter.      \s.      s.\ 


r,  Essex,  Kent,  Suflfolk.  .White  54- 

fine  selected  runs do.  57  —61 

Talavera   .59—^3 


y  and  dislilling  28- 
;,  Essex  and  Suffolk     ;  so- 
Scotch  and  Lincolnshire .. Potato  25 — 27, Feed 
Irish     Potato  24—26  Feed 


Beans.  Mazagan .^5^.  to  38.1.  ..Tick  40—50 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  22. 
A  firmer  feeling  pervaded  the  Corn  Exchange  to-day, 
The  supplies  of  English  Wheat  were  short,  but  those 
from  abroad  were  large.  Transactions  were 
numerous,  but  the  improved  rates  current  on  Monday 
were  well  maintained.  Barley  sold  quietly  on  former 
terms.  Malt  was  taken  off  cautiously,  at  previous  quota- 
tions. Large  supplies  of  Oats  were  on  the  stands  ;  the 
demand  was  fairly  animated,  and  for  all  descriptions  full 
prices  were  realised.  Beans  and  Peas  were  steady,  both 
in  value  and  demand.  Flour  was  quiet,  but  firm. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Flaur. 


Liverpool,  Nov.   21.— Red  winter  and  finer  quali 
of  white  American  Wheat  were  readily   sold,  at  pr 


01  wniie   Amencan    wneat  were   reaauy    soia,   ; 
rather  higher  than  Friday's,  but  for  other  descrip 


demand  was  quiet.     Flour  was  steady  but  slow.     Beans 
Peas  unchanged.     Indian  Corn  met  a  free  sale,  at  a 
decline  of  fully  yi.  per  qr.  on  the  market  price. 


Oct    14  .. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

56J  s-* 

361  2rf 

sai6rf 

56    6 

36,0 

=3     S 

Average      . . 

36    9 

23     0 

56   S 

3.0 

23     2 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday.  Nov.  zo. 
We  have  a  larger  number  of  foreign  Beasts  on  offer 
than  last  Monday,  of  English  there  is  no  increase.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  effecting  a  clearance,  and  last  week's 
quotations  are  barely  reached.  There  are  a  tew  more 
Sheep,  and  the  weight  of  mutton  is  considerably  in- 
creased ;  our  top  quotation  is  only  realised  for  choicest 
descriptions — the  tendency  is  decidedly  downwards  for  all 
kinds.  The  trade  for  Calves  remains  unaltered.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  2600  Beasts,  10,600  Sheep, 
and  180  Calves;  from  Scotland  there  are  57  Beasts; 
from  Ireland,  rioo  ;  and  1293  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts 


Best    Long-wools      6    4106 


Do.  Shorn 
Calves        '.'. 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,90©  ;  Calves,  184  ;  Pigs,  150. 


but  the  demand  has  equally  decreased  ;  on  the  average 
Monday's  quotations  are  not  reached,  although  some  of 
the  choicest  qualities  have  made  about  the  same.  There 
is  very  little  business  doing  in  the  Sheep  market.  The 
supply  is  about  the  same  as  last  week ;  the  demand  is, 
however,  smaller,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be  effected,  not- 
withstanding prices  are  rather  lower.  There  is  no  altera- 
tion in  the  Calf  trade.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
340  Beasts,  5830  Sheep,  and  108  Calves,  and  15  Pigs. 

I.  rf.        ■  ^  -   J 

Best  Scots,  Here- 


Half-brcds       . .     6    8-6  10 
Do.  Stioni  . .       . .  —  . . 

Beasts,  836  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs 


Calves       ..         ••    4    o — ^    ■ 
Pigs  ..         ..     3    4-S    ' 

7890  :  Calves,  143  ;  P'ES,  50. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Nov.  23. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 1 81.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  l6j.  „ 

Small  Pork,  41.  a,d.  to   5i.  od.  :     Large   Pork.   3s.  41/.    to 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Nov.  22. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  demand 
for  all  descriptions  is  of  a  retail  nature,  and  the  best  sorts 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  market.  The 
supply  altogether  is  exceedingly  limited.  Continental 
stocks  are  very  small,  and  prices  rule  high  in  consequence. 


HA  y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 


PrimeMeadowHay,  80s. I 

Inferior  do 50 

Rowen 40 


Sup.  I 
New  do. 


do. 


Clover,  old 
Inferior  do. 


:t,  Thursday,  Nov.  23. 

I  Inferior  Clover  . .  8a 
Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  — 
Newdo — 


Inferlo 

Superior  Clover    ..130      140     I  JosHU 

Whitechapel,  Thursday,  Nov.  23. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    841.10921.    Prime  old  Clover.. 

Inferior  do 63         78      '  Inferior  do.  do.    . . 

Prime  New  Hay  . .  —        — 


-      I  New  Clo 
38      '  Inferior  d 


SEED  MARKET. 

We  have  to  report  increased  activity  in  the  seed  trade. 
During  the  past  week  the  demand  for  red  Clover  seed  has 
been  very  brisk,  and  large  quantities  of  seeds  have 
changed  hands,  at  enhanced  currencies.  New  American 
red  has  been  sold  at  60s.  per  cwt. ;  in  yearling  parcels 
there  has  also  been  a  good  business  doing.  The  crop  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany  is  described  as  being  very 
deficient  ;  in  Silesia,  however,  the  yield  is  said  to  be  fair. 
For  anything  good  in  old  EngUsh  Clovers  long  prices  are 
asked.  White  Clover  and  Alsike  are  e.\ceedingly  firm  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Trefoil  seed.  French  Italian 
has  continued  its  upward  movement,  and  must  be  noted 
2S.  per  cwt.  dearer  on  the  week.     Perennial  Grasses  are 


quiet.  Feeding  Linseed  is  in  good  request.  Hemp 
and  Canary  are  without  alteration.  The  frosty  weather 
has  improved  the  trade  for  boiling  Peas  and  Haricot 
Beans.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 


Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


COALS.— Not:  22. 
Ryhope  Hartley,  18s.  6i/.;  Walls  End  Hetton,  2i.t.  6rf.; 
Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  igs.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Hartle- 
pool, 2ir.  3d.  ■  Walls  End  Kelloe,  2or.  gd.  ;  Walls  End 
East  Hartlepool,  21s.  3d.  ;  Brancepeth  Cannel,  l8j.— 
Ships  at  market,  9 ;  sold,  9  ;  at  sea,  10. 
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The  Patent  Imperishable  Hothouse. 


RES 


PATEN 


jr%.  GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 

Before  buildinR  a  Plant  or  Fruit  House  of  any  kind,  sen 
stamps,  and  obtain  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-on-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Newark-on-Trcnt. 

Flans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  n 


JAMES  WATTS  and   CO.,  Hothouse   Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manuf.acturers, 
3S3,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  . 


THE  PATENT  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER 
I  seas  et  and  erj  po  erful  Illustra  ed  C  rcularspostfree 
T    IK?  I  IN  D   Ed    adS    eet  B  oughton  Lane  Manchester 


HOTHOUSES 

NSERVAT 

CHURCH 

IC    BUILD 

HOT  WATER  PI 


nproved  and  e: 


■  without  Water  Bai 

CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE 

for  use  without  brickwork,  from  605.  each. 

FayLM.K^^u,       Patent     THROTTLE     and 

nrUhUEchr.    puR^ACE     DOORS,     BARS, 

WORK  of  every  description  and 


.<?UGHT  and  CAST 
,  JCAL  SADDLE  and 
IMPROVED  CONICa: 


CAST  IRON  TUB 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


BE       D      P    T       T     RO        R        ED  GL\SS 


IR  J  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION 

I  Reduced  Price  Lists  free      A  Pamphlet   « ith  1  leM  s  of  these  and 
lass  Roofs    for  three  stamps  — HEREM  \ 


or  three  stamps —HEREMiVN  AND 
,  Regent  Quadrant,  Londjn   W 


H.'LASCELLES,  Proprietor.     Lists  sent  on  application, 
'rices  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  and  sashes  2  inches 
:  glass,  delivered  and  fixed  within 


30  miles  of  Londoi 
locks,  gutter,  dowi 

20  ft.  by  .2  ft. 


•  opening  the  ventilators  at 

by  20  ft.        100  fL  by  24  ft. 
12    o    o  l^iZ  10    o 


g.each 


t  glass  . 


^  1 1     „  „    2  in.  thick,  unglazed  .. 

.,  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  si 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  ^ 

Estimates  given  for  Conservatories  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Design. 


ONESS     PATENT         DOUBLE     L        SADDLE 


TRENTHAM 


STEVENS' 
IMPROVED    CORNISH 


BOILER, 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinic 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
lany  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  ;— 

"  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
/inpr  now  had  your  Boilers  at  work  here  for  some 
y  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  of 

Jsumpdon  of  fue?[ 


:ff 


\  H?e  ?- 


shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refer  ai 


them.     We  have  already 


Improved  Cornish.     Its  ii 


ombe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 
I  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
eal  merits.     The  dilemma  of  choosing 
:  rest,  by  the   advent  of  Mr.   Stevens' 


d  Talo^ui 


im  delighted  with  you 
nless  1  had  had  ocular  < 


srked  a  good  many 


1  real  GardcHen'  Boih 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 


mplest  and 
beat  any  b 

":sil'bfat. 


Tubulai 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES  GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


Si.es. 

ir^?: 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£    '■  d. 

300 

It  ", 

;S;; 

30  „ 

K 

Ill 

24 ;; 

^ 

ii: 

&  " 

I'sS 

20    0    ° 

30 .. 

2,600 

48 .. 

10,000 

100    0    0 

,^,tl?ts'SJs'"^''^ 

nd  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

^^'i&i^'M-j.^^.'^ 

Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


1^^^ 


CHURCHES, 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 


T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  1 
RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Ei 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horli 


number  of  APPA- 


Society  at  South  Kensingtc 
with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  1 
ior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  gre; 
tained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimatei 
perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearani 


f«ctncss  of  design  s 


for  extensions,  alteratic 
Its;  easily  and  expediti 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estir 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufa 
Consulting   Horticultural   Engineer,   Iron    Merc 
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TAMES     GARVIE    AND    SONS,    HoinicULTURAL 

O  BUILDERS,  btg  rcspeclfully  to  mlimaw  that  ^^'^ave  now 
jpccial  facilities  lor  the  Manufacture  and  Erection  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  all  the  departments  ol 

employment  and  under  their  personal  superintendence. 

CONSERVATORIES.  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,^STOVES^ 
l'fesi^m|roveme''nts''in'  vS"n£ATION    and"HEAffNG,"'a't  v'cr? 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  of 
fitted  up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 

Old    Houses    Repaired,    Pamted,    ai 

Ventilating  Apparatus.     Designs  and  E 

STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS.  Co 

GREENHOUSES,      1 
VINERIES,    and    ORCII  \1 
Yellow  Deal,  Glaicd  with  15  iv 
so  feet  by  18  feet',  £110  ;  too Jeet  1,.  . 


R.  STEVENS,  Hortic 


:  efficient  description 
i  up  with    Improved 


GOOD    Second-hand    CORNISH     BOILER    for 

SALE,  Cheap.     Has  just  been  replaced  by  a  lareer  one. 
Apply  liy  letter.  P.,  6»,  Dorset  Street,  E.C. 


Save  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 


1\T|ARRATTS        S  E  L  F  -  R  E  G  I  S  TE  R  I  N  G 

iVl    THERMOMETER,  for  Markins  how  Cold  Jt^hMjjeen^and 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warenouses. 

JAMES     MILES,    6,    High    Street,    and   12  and 
ft,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b'C. 
WGARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES.  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 

Pnces  upon  application. 


Indestructible  Plant  Terra-Cotta  Markers. 

MAW    AND    CO.'S     P.^TENT.— Prices,    Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specim, 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  1 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS,— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  '     " 
,  casli  on  delivery.     Sample 


JOHN   FlSHER  . 


very.     Sample 
Works,  Boston,  Lin 


Ordei 


PRU 
TAL 


SSI  AN   WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

LIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.  ELACKITH  and  CO., 
lox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
il  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application 


The  Eoyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        V^^^\  PATRONAGE. 

JOHN    MATTHEWS  (late  C.    Phillips),  Manufac- 
turer of  terra  COTTA  VASES,  FOl'NTAINf    "~ 


Russia  Mat  Merchants.  ^,^„^„ 

MESSRS.    G.    D.     MARENDA/i    AND    FISHER, 
importers  of  ARCHANGEL  and  S^  PEJERSEU  RG  MATS, 
dealers  in  TANNED  GARDEN  NET!  ING, 
TARRED  and  other  TWINES,  LINES, 
9,  James  Street, 


[  Garden,  London,  ^ 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Pelersbure,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel loor  ■  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s,  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  55s..:  packing  Mats,  20S.,  30s.,  and^  358.^ per  too ;  and  every  other 


of  Mats  at  equally  low  pr 

KBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  mat  ana  oacK    vv,ueiiuuac, 
and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 


J.  liL. 
and  5, 


,.,  from  sd.  10  id  per  ya.-,  --._..-. 
Hessian  and  Scrim,  3(i.,  i<Ad.,Ad  ,i 
n    „  ..  ..,„   ^U,d.,s'4d.,6d. 

BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  1 


■Kd. 


and  used  for  Frogmpreand  KewG^dcns.^ 
of  prepared 
is  appfied. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  t 


;  COLD  WINDS  ai 
FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  ri.  6d.  ] 
"FRIGl  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


-  Patronised 
i  made  entirely- 
r  cold  where  it 

1  MORNING 


Fou  r  yards  V 


Three  yards  wide ■ 

■yardswide ■,  ,  _,,. 

CANVAS,  72inches  wide.yoyardslong,  sJ^rf.  I 
CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches 
^  ELpsKf^f.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frlgi  Domo^"  3,  Cann 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  01    ' 
NOTICE.— Removed  from  7,  Great  Trinit 


'1?^} 


TECTOR,  pre! 
Rain,  and  frost ; 
or  Cloche,  and  at  al 
They  are  made  ir 
protecting  Gladioli 

Guinea.  °The  Anti 
Eslimales   eiven 


ves  Plants,  &c. 


,  Earwigs,  Wind, 


ibut  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repaii 
nests,  of  different  sizes.     CostofSci  " 

s  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  o 
on    with  stake  clip,  and  all  comple 
Cloche  can  be  made  any  size, 
to  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners, 


°" W.^F.  'c'h  APMAN 


lakage. 


they  1 
Patentee, 


ristol  1 


and  Agricultural 
;N  BOXES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  n 

MANGERS,  easily'kept  dean,  non-absorbent,  and  I 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  • 
8iIS '''^?Nll""c'lfNsifR^'A¥t?f^  ^s"iilvls'.'TlSTERNS, 

CATTLE  and   ""  -'   •" "  "-' 

FRAMES,  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY, 


■  Wharf, 


BER  and  MELO>i 
edere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


Sees 


■  TERRA   COTTA  YASES,^  FO 

ind  do  not  become  greei 
the  Royal  Horticultural 


EDilNG  TI 


ILIAN 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 
ATASH      AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 


A  MERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX 

-ex.  Price  SJ.  6s,,  and  7!. 

PORTABLE ■ 


[RONS. 

e  Cloak, 


Prices:  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    |   Gas  Calorigen,  .,^3  3s. 


warded  "  Mention  Extraordinaire 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists.  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Solely    and    Only   by    the  Silicate   Zopissa 


To  CURE   DAMP  in  WALLS, 
ay.  .    Manulactured 

S°Particulars   and   Testimonials   apply   to   r 
lager,  w.  King  William  Street,  Lonjon,  E.C 


Silicate   Zo 
THOMAS  CHILD, 


w. 


C  O.,    Norwich, 


r  labour-saving  machinery  enables 
SERVATORIES,  — -•^"'^--    r^^^^ 
PITS,  &c.,  at   very  low  pr 
Carriage  paid  to  any  station 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready 


ERIES,  ORCHARD  fiWsES,  FORCING 
u  prices.     Designs  and  Estimates  furnished. 


Ken  orders  amount  to  jfo  and  upwards 
feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  £2  15  I  16  fc< 
feel  long  by  6  feet  wide     £3  ijl   24  fet 

If  prepared  with  ■no 


ilide,  prices 
l7t  feet 


by6feetu^de..i;3o| 
by  6  feet  wide..  £50  I 

PLANT 
Illustrated    Catalogues 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

JAMES         PHILLIP." 
beg  to  s. 


REDUCED    PRICES  z 


PROPAGATING 


Prices  per  Lineal 


All  guaranteed,  and  carriage  p 

Offices— go,  Cannon  Street,  London 
Factory,  4,  Laurence  Pountney 


)se  to  the  Offices) 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S    PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  URACKETS.  &c 


ITERATION  c 
t,  to  inspect  and  give  Estii 
AMES  PARTON,  Iron  Works,  370.  Oxford  Street.  W. 


STABLES  a  competent  person  can  be  s 


The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retain 

I  the  Nursery  0 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatorie 
Exhibition   of  1871   (Department  of  Scie 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 

36,   Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,   E.C. 


nnecessary;  increased  wic 

impervious 
s  per  (Jow,  551, 
Prospectuses  iree  01  COTTAM  and  Ci»:,  Iron  WorK<j.  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  where  thi 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvement! 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Ci 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  -" 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fillii 


London     Agents     for     HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 

^Lilfs^ED  mL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD.  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH    PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES   of  all  sues, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE,ROLLED  PLATE,CROWN, 

SHEET,    HORTI(!:ULTURAL.    -- """^ 

and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of 
terms.     Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimal 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO  ,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  W 

Eostier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  frreat  variety  of  desijni. 
F.  andG.  ROSHER,  Manufact 


PROPAGATING    BOXE 
DED  GARDEN  W.'  '  ' 
1  Price  Lists  free  by  F 


BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 


Ground  Street,  Black* 

-■      ■  ndRoad,E. 

;,"  PLANT 

FOXLEY'S 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,   from  3'-   per  square  yard 
upwards       Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


WHITE  GLAZED  TILES, 
"  en  Ranges,  .      "      " 
ility.  Wall  C 


Kitchen  Ranees,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved 


Linini;  Walls  ofDairie! 


and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 


Jings,  Dr 
Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates, 
F.andG  ROSHER,  Brick  an 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  I7«.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  21.  per  Ton  extra.  Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post  ,  „„„_ 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  temenes.  KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
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REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  no« 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  tc 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;  it  contains  21  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
5  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
Delivered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  ' 

REES  AND  C( 


,  58,  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  E.G. 


J^ECORTI  GATED    COTTON    CAKES,     of    best 

quality,  always  held  in  stock  by 
THE   AGRICULTURAL    and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL (CO-OPERATIVE)  ASSOCIATION 
■Limited). 

Analyses     and     Prices      on    application. 
EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 

Managing  Director. 
5.  Kine  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'S    NITRO-PHOSPHATE    iS 

BEANS,  &c 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONE 


i'HEAT,    WINTER 


PATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE 
MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited) 
Consisting  of  TENANT  FARMERS  occupyinE  upM 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of  LAND. 


BLOOD 

of  EIGHTY 

Chief  Offices— 109,  Fcnchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Blanch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
CAa.'rmaB- Robert  Leeds,  Castleacte,  Norfolk. 
Mana^iiF Director— \AmGS  Odams, 
This  Company  was  origmally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
3f,  Agriculturists— circumstances  that  have   earned    for   it  another 
iitle— viz., 

"THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE  COMPANY." 
Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  the  Manures  have  been  sup- 
jlied    to   the  Agricultural   Public,  and   the   increasing   demand   that 
:xists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  aoDreciation  in  which  thev  arR 
leld.     Particulars  will  be  forwarded 
)r  may  be  had  of  the  local  Agents. 


Chief  Offices- 


Secretary, 
C.  T.  MACADAM,  Secretary. 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lludley. 


DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Ar 
Descmbing  Punts  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  f 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

llfEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY; 
XTJ.  Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medic 
Domestic  CEconomy.     In  i  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuti 

THEVEGETABLE    KINGDOM; 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plant 
e  Natural  Sy 
sofsoolllusl 

'  The  Vegetable   Kingdom  contains,   amo 

ints  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 

medicine,  the  arts,  or  m  the  many  branches  of  domestic  oei 

le  pnncipal  part  of  those   which  can   be  brought  by  teac 

rope   under  the  notice  of  students,   or  which,   from    thei 
portance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  st 

inner  proposed  in  the  *  ^"egetable  Kingdom  '  of  theauth 
;  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  whe 


t  all  teachers  who  p 


,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of 


__3fc;    firstly, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  an. 
FLOWERS  (by  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacn 
-  an),  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  Hous 
)nservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  New  House  erected  for  th 
;e  at  Chiswick.     Third  Edition,  Illustrated.      Free  for  seve 

rnal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  Autho: 


On  December  i  will  be  i 


TH 
A 


E     GARDENERS'     YEAR     BOOK,    and 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
►  OOLEY'S       TOBACCO       d^" 

Of  all  Nurser\-me 


TOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIGATING  GREEN- 
HOUSES.— Will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Blacl 
Fly,  and  Mealy  Bug,  and  burns  without  the  assistance  of  blow 
and  15  entirely  free  from  paper  or  rags,    f  ' 


rice  3r.  6d.  per  lb.,  carriage 

"sons.  Tobacco  Mai 
,  EC,  of  whom  Cof 
Seedsmen  and  Nurser 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPANY 


nnHi 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
{Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman, Esq^.F.R.S.  1  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Com- 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  berroere. 

John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

Menry  William  Currfe,  Esq.  |  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural  Improvements    of   every 


UTILISATION  ofSEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  t 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Se 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The  c 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  &xed  period  the  ] 


■  Health,  Sewer 
rage  Irrigation, 


_  Application 


be 
Offices  of  the  Company, 


ARTHUR    MILMAN,    Esq., 


Fredi 


DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
BOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
-       ■■•"■"  'S.-^-^ 

ams  Wynn 


rredcrick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
ienry  Far"   '    -   - 
Lord  Garli 


.Esq. 


Henry  Farqi 
Lord  Garlics, 
John  Horatio 
The  Compai 


the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lai 
Tenants  may,  with   the  con^f-nf   nf 
necessary  Improvements  upon 


IGranvilleR.H.Somer; 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq., 
Charles  Watkin  Willia 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Chain 


tion  of  Cottages  and 
Landlords,  < 


Farms  which  ihey  occupy,  charging 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  arc  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

i,vnT7£°'2?^  a^°fur^hcr^Smation,  apply  to   GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER^  Esq.,^  Managmg    Director,   No,  r,  Great    George    Street, 


;,   for   1872.      By   I 
:'joumafofHortic 


and  Gentry. 

quarter  of  a  F 
London  ;  "J 


1  Cottage  Gardener  "  Office, 


TV"  EW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENING  JOURNAL. 

-^Z'  This  day  is  published  the  First  Number  of  THE  GARDEN,  a 
A\  cekly  Illustrated  Journal,  devoted  solely  to  Horticulture  in  all  its 
branches.  THE  GARDEN  is  projected  and  will  be  conducted  by 
\\IU.IA.M  ROBINSON,  F.  L.S.,  Aulkor  of  "Alpine  Flowers  for  English 
S.^ilmi,,!  u?Oa,*ac  ■°"'°"'"  *^<=-'.='"'i  the  best  Writers  in  ?,try 
GARDTN'may%"obIkmerthVo''ugh''llT'^^^^^ 

the  Office  at  5s. 'for  a  fjuaner?^:  gif.  fofa^llf-yea?,  and  19?."".  fo?" 
the  ia;«nfrt^/?rt)int;  Office),  where  all  Communications  should  be  sent. 


Real  'Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

SECOND    COLOURED   SUPPLEMENT  to  the 

"  AGRICIJLTURAL  ECONOMIST." 
.vill  Illustrate  in  a  Diagram  the  proportionate  Fattening  and 
_^nearly  all  the    Feeding  Substances 


leral  use  by  Farmers.     The  Manorial  Value 
h  article  will  also  be  shown. 

requested  that  early  Orders  for^opies  be  ] 

Subscribers 

ural  and  Horticultural  (Co-o 


t  Supplement  c 


:  Residue  from 
IS  many  orders 
AsricuUltrat 


New  Work  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  -Wood,  M.A. 

U.NIFORM   WITH  "  HO.MES  WITHOUT  HANDS." 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  a   Frontispiece  in  Colours  and  upwards 

of  700  Illustrations  (21  full  size  of  page)  engraved  on  w5od  by 

Zwc'cke"°rice°2"  "W'^  Designs  by  E.  A.   Smith  and  t.    E. 

TNSEcfs  AT  HCDME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account   of 

J-  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations. 
Hands''"^'°Eible  An]m°?°''^'^''''''"^'^""'°''°''""°"'°^  Without 
London:  LONC.MANs',  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  Edition  of  Jukes'  Geology. 


,  New 


JUKES'     MANUAL    of     GEOLOGY.      Edited    by 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.  R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
tjeologj'  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  BLACK  ;  London, 


I  HE    SALIX,    or 


Notts.     A  revis 


ITALY 
Cultivati 
Horticultura 
Winter  and  s 


Will  be  shortly  published, 

n   ENGLAND  ;   a  Practical  Treatise  on  t 

1  of  choice  Fruits.  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  LooKE 


.ingston-on-Thames. 


r.  sewed,  or  2S.  bound  a 


Now  ready,  pric  _ 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMANAC 
,  and  CALENDAR  for  1872,  containing  all  the  latest  Inventions 
Agriculture,  a  complet. 


and  Improvements 
Almanac. 
London  ;  W.  RIDGWAY,  169,  Pic 


in  Agriculture,  a  comple 
i  List  of  Fairs,  besides 


;  and  all  Bookseller; 


THE    GREAT    FIRES    in    AMERICA    shorn 
ZADKIEL'S  ALMANAC  for  1872.  jThe  Seventy-fifth  Thous 
'  '       "       Thousand  Sold  last  year.     "  The  CC 


on  Sale. 
PANION"  v 
Selling.    J.  G. 


Lighty-fi 

;adkii 


OSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
chandeliers    in    BRONZE   AND    ORMOLU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  (or  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


RANGES, 
Juycrs  of  the  aboie 
1  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS. 
Fenders,    Stoves,    Ranges, 
I  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or 

..        ..    from..    8s.  to  £05.. 


Bronze  Fenders 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders 

Chimney-Pie 


lromA2is..toi,33  lOI 
fromy.eitoft  .21. 
from  li  los.  toTlss. 


Set  of  Three)        ..        .".'    from  35.  3(i.  to  ;{;4  loj. 

COAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has 
.  .^oodifl^erent  Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which 
he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary  from  is,  gd  to  150J.  Plain 
Black  open  Scoops,  from  is.  c^.  ;   ditto,  ditto,  zinc  lined,  from  41.  6d.  ; 


rordiUO,  ^7h   TancJ  im' 
ornamented,   and   luted  ■ 


tion    ivory    handles. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  Appoin 
>  "■  "^  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Cataloeue  containmg  uj 

'  large  Show-rooms,  post  free.     39.  0.\ford  Street,  W.  ; 
4,  Newman  Street :  4,  5,  and  6,  P 


,  King  Street,  Westn 


{By  Appointment  to  ike  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS.  NURSER 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and   Forei^r 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Penodicals,  witho"""  Tr,,-r„.    ^,..^^^ 


D  FRANCIS,. 


Foreign 
59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


the  legacies    that  Genius    leaves 
he  posterity  ot  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 


"TDOOKS 

Hoeath's  Works,  ,^ „  „.     ^ 

an  Essay  by  Lamb.  2  voIs,_4to,  pub.  at  £a  5^.,.  offered  at  £4  41.;  Alpine 
Plants,  with  100  coloured  illustrations,  descriptions  by  Wooster,  royal 
8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  2gj.,  offered  at  20J. ;  Gems  of  Modem  Belgian  Art, 
bv  W.  B.  Scott,  with  16  autotypes  from  Belgian  Masters,  4to,  cloth, 
elegant,  pub.  at  2rj.,  offered  at  17J.  ;  Vanity  Fair  Album,  portraits  of 
celebrated  characters  from  Vanity  Fair,  ist  and  2d  series,  pub.  at  42s. 
each,  offered  at  341.  each  ;  Mackay's  1,001  Gems  of  Poetry,  illustrated 
by  Millais  and  others.  410,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  12s.  6d.,  offered  at  lOJ.  ; 
Naomi,  by  Mrs.  Webb,  with  16  pliotqgraphs,  from  designs  by  Davitf 
fli^red  at  175.;  the  Mighty  Works 


each,  offered 

Roberts,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  21J., ottered  at  175. 

of  Our  Lord,  with  12  photographsfrom  Old  Ma; 

pub.  at  I2S.  6d.,  offered  at  loj.  :   I  " 

by  G.  W.  Turner.  24  photographs 

6d.  :   Southgate's  Alany   Thoughts  of^Maiiy 
3th  gilt,  pub.  at  I2S.  6d.,  offered  at  los.      ' 
,  5   series  complete,  bound  in  3  vols, 
pub.  at  £4  IS.,  offered  at  ^3  45.  &f.  ; 

:red  at  £4  10s.  ;  Punch,  new  library  edit 


doti 


^; 


i^dfferS 
Leech's  Pictures  from 

"^1 


one  comprising  2  yearl 


cloth 


e  ending  December,  j 
-  i  at  6s.  3d       ^- 
the  Briti: 


iardot's  Wonders 


rwe; 


lely    bound,  pub.    at 

.  6d.,  offered  at  10s.  ;  Thackeray's  Works,  new 

ion,  to  be  completed  in  12  monthly  vols.,  pub.  at 

_    -  ,         ^  each  (vols.    1  and  2  publisheo),  subscribers 

solicited  ;  Beautiful  Pictures  by  English  Artists,  a  series  of  celebrated 

paintings,  engraved  on  steel,  edited  with   notices,  &c,  hy 

ley  Armytage,  4(0,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  21*. ,  offered  at  17s.  ;  Scott's 

.  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  6  beautiful  photographs,  by  Sedgfield, 

small  4to,  cloth,  elegant,  pub.  at  loi.  6«i.,  *"^--' -•  "-   "      "■- 

new  book,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  uniform 

Dth,  pub.  at  OS.,  offered  at  s*. 

S.  AND  T.  GILBERT  are  now  offering 

id  Fine  Art  Publications,  &c  at  the  extremely  low  prices  affixed, 

sh.     Postage  additional,  at  the  rate  of  4'f-  per  lb. 

London  :  S.  AND  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the 

ink  of  England,  E.C. 

[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free.) 


lautiful  photograph 

:.  6d.,  oflfered  at  8s.  6d.  ;  Charactei 

'Self  Help," 


sicely  illustrated 


H.RH. 


'of'  3clf« 


parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  1 
SUKTON  will  always  undertake 


Sparkl 


London, Stores 


frade  Marks,  as  other  brands 
Edinburgh.     Estab.  1749. 


K 


CREAM   of  IR: 

woSs?  "  KINAHAN^S^'l  L 


LI,.      WHISKY.- 

IU3  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  vei 

Cognac  Brandy.     Note  tl 
label,  and  cork. 


E 


Grateful— ComfortlJ 

C      O 

BREAKFAST, 
hotxiugh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  Po 

well  selected  c  "       ^ 


breakfast-ta'blcs  with  i 

us  many  heavy  doctor' 

Made  s 

JAMES  EPFS  Ar 


.ely.fla; 


ral  lav 
ired  beverai 


:'c'!i';L'c''k^ 


?,=  "" 


;  Chemists,  London. 


DINNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
-   L  _--..._    J  »    jigjggtioQ  .  an^  thg  jjg5(  jjjjij  aperient  for  delicate 
:ially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
■-  "%  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 
\Vrld. 


efcSri?an^ 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestion, 
Sick    Headache,    Loss   of    Appetite,    Drowsiness,    Giddiness, 


\y  ^afl  Med 
obtained  through  a 


,  aperient  is  required  nothing  ( 


NOTHING    SUCCEEDS 
saying  of  Talleyrand  that  " 


LIKE    SUCCESS.- 

PARR'S  LIf"^  p'ISs,^vhich^pl 
,  purify  the  blood,  and  may  be  resorted  to 
ndence.     A  small  bo.x,  price  15.  I'^rf.,  co 


NO     MEDICINE    for    the    CURE    of    ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION,  and  COUGHS,  was  ever  attended  with 
uch  speedy  and  unfailing  success  as 

Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS. 
In  every  periodical  may  be  seen  testimonials  of  their  wonde 
fficacy.  Nothing  else  gives  such  a  sound  refreshing  night's  rest 
In  hysterical,  nervous,  and  heart  complaints  they  are  unfailing, 
n  rheumatic  and  nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  They  t 
1  at  u.  I'Ad.  per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 
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To  gardeners-Special. 


AVEEKS    &    CO.'S 

LANDSCAPE  POCKET-BOOK  AND  DIARY  FOR  1872 

Is  now  Ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  a  note  addressed  to 

J.  WEEKS   &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  PATENTEES  OF  THE  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  HOT-WATER  BOILER, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Pocket  Book. 

Shows  of  Royal  Horticullural  Society. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Heating  by  Hot  Water. 

Postal  Information. 

Tabular  Mensuration. 


CONTENTS  :  — 

Table  of  Long  Measure. 
Banking  Infomiation. 
Variety  of  Interesting  Details. 
Calendar  for  1872. 
Shows  of  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
A  Compendious  Diary  for  1872 


Tables  and  Rules  for  Planting. 
Rules  for  Presaging  the  Weather. 
Mensuration  of  Tubes,  S:c. 
Table  of  Square  Measure. 
Useful  Commercial  Information. 


CONSERVATORIES 
FERNERILS 
PLANT  HOUSES 


VINERIES 
PLAfH  HOLSES 
II\E  SrOVLS 


E>    ti  i  and  Hcatai  on  Ac  i)  an  i  Inp>        i  1 1 


I  CM  HULM  s 

pU,  I)   7    n  EEKS  o-  CO 


WEEKS'S    PATENT    DUPLEX 

UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER. 


NOTE  ITS  ADVANTAGES.     NOTHING  EQUALS  THEM. 


prepared  to  issue  an 


The   average    DURABILITY   of  this    Boiler   is    20  years,   and 

INSURANCE  POLICY  and  GUARANTEE  its  safety  for  15  YEARS. 
A  break-down  or  failure  is  well  nigh  IMPOSSIBLE. 
This  Boiler  may  justly  be  styled  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Perfect  SAFETY  is  guaranteed. 

All  sediment  can  be  removed  without  emptying  the  Apparatus. 
This  Boiler  can  be  instantly  converted  into  TWO  DISTINCT  HALVES,  one  left  WORKING 

and  the  other  taken  away. 
These  Boilers  being  of  CAST  IRON,  are  infinitely  more  durable  than  Wrought  Iron  Boilers. 
Any  ordinary  labourer  can  periodically  CLEAN  OUT  THE  BOILER,  without  displacing  a  brick. 
In  case  of  repairs  to  ONE   SECTION  of  the  Boiler,  the  REMAINING  PORTION  can  be  left 

in  operation. 
This  Boiler,  being  in  SECTIONS,  can  be  passed  through  any  doorway  1  foot  6  inches  wide. 
Weeks's  Upright  Tubular  is  the  ONLY  BOILER  that  offers  these  advantages,  which  cannot  fail  to 

be  of  the  utmost  interest  and  benefit  to  the  Horticultural  World. 


Full  particulars  of  Boiler  .and  BOOK  of  DESIGNS  (12th  Edition),  Post  Free  on  application  to 

J.    WEEKS    AND    CO.,    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURERS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  a 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  OlTice  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co 

Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  4*,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's.  Covcnt  Garden 


sincss  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher."  at  the  Office,  41,  ^ 
ard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitetriars,  City  of  London, 
;  said  CouDty.— Saturday,  November  2$,  1871. 


,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  \   POST  FREE,    S^ff. 
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Mystical  plants  of  Britain  .  1549 
Portraits  of  garden  plants  .  1547 
Victoria  Park  (with  cut)  . .  1548 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE- 
Farm  accounts 1562 


FLORISTS-  . 

New  Fuchsias 

GA  RDEN  MEMORANDA- 

Loxford  Hall,  Ilford 


FARM  MEMORANDA- 

Hampshire 1565 

OBITUARY— 
Professor  Spooner 1566 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    ia 
clve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
t'lLLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


fe?,ed 


NOTICE.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  DECEMBER  q  will 
contain  a  FULL  and  ILLUSTRATED  REPORT  of  the  SMITH- 
FIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW. 


KOYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  December  6,  al 
llo'Cloclt.     GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.     Band  of  the  Royal  Horst 
Guards  from  3.     Admission  2J.  6d. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
The  next  EXAMINATION  for  GARDENERS  in  FRUIT  an< 
VEGETABLE  CULTURE  and  FLORICULTURE  will  be  held  ii 
the  Council  Room,  at  South  Kensington^  on  TUESDAY,  December  12 
commencing  at  10  o'Clock  A.  ^t.  Intending  Candidates  should  send  ii 
their  names  at  once  to  JAMES  RICHARDS,  Assistant  Secretary. 
South  Kensington,  W. 


H"i 


with  J.  WATTS,  Esq.,  Messrs. 


D 


To  tie  Trade. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LAING'S   NEW  LIST  of 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  just  han'ested  this  seaso 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  applicatbn. 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


w 


To  tlie  Seed  Trade. 

THOMPSON,     Seedsman,     Tavern    Street, 

Ipswich,  begs  to  announce  that  his  LIST  of  NOVELTIES 
the  present  Season,  including  some  first-class  Seeds,  is  now  ready, 
will  be  sent  free  on  application.  


IRE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 

OHN  BESTEr',  Manager  of*  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department. 
fhe  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
i  Genuine  Articles-     The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


"I71VERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 

Sh  KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238.  High  Holborn,  London. 


JAMES  CARTER  J 


or  packing 
CO.,  337  and 


ng.     Carriage  free. 


Z38,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CARTERS    PRIZE   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS. 
Evidence  or  QVAUrv  :- 
From  Miss  J.  Smith,  Enniskillett,  Airil  10,  1871. 
*'  The    Hyacinths    supplied    by    you    are    the   admiration    of   the 


jaiSes  carter  . 


,  High  Holborn,  I.0 


SUTTONS'  MAMMOTH  LONG  RED  MANGEL 
has  again  been  Awarded  the  First  Prize  at  Birmingham,  with 
Roots  weighing  45  lb.  each.  See  Specimens,  STAND  70,  at  the 
SMITHfAlIJ  club  SHOW. 


SUTTONS'  CHAMPION   SWEDE,  the  best  in  cul- 
tivation.    See  Specimens  on  STAND  70,  at  the  SMITHFIELD 
CLUB  SHOW. 


UTTONS'  BERKSHIRE  PRIZE  YELLOW 
I  GLOBE  MANGEL,  the  best  in  cultivation.  See  Specimens, 
b.  each,  on  STAND  '      " 


HTHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 


,    .  .    .  ,       :ipal  SEEDS  he 
Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln, 


n-s^'"^' 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

I  SALE,  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  I    Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth 

Champion  of  England    |    Laxton's  Early  Prolific 
All  new  seed  and  true  stock.     For  price  apply  to 

i.    R.    CANT,   St.   John's   Street   Nursery,   Colchester. 


'jOHtT 


BESTER,  Manager,  Pine-apple  Place,  Rtaida  Va 


MFTY      TONS      REDSKINNED      FLOURBALL 

POTATOS,  at  £6  ;  EARLY  ROSE,  £12. 

ALFRED  COCKERILL,  Market  Gardener,  Northampton. 


G. 


Seed  Fotatos. 

AND  J.  BROMLEY  have  to  offer  a  large  quantity 
of  ROYAL  ASHLEAF,  ERIN'S  QUEEN,  MONA'S 
_      --IDNEY,    GIANT      KING, 


COLDSTREAM,  &c.,  in  fine  condition. 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

SWEET-SCENTED  RHODODEN  DRONS  and  AZALEAS.raised  by 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificates 
of  Merit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool- 


ISAAC  DAVIES,  ^ 


Trade  List,  1871-72, 

Containing  the  SUPERB  COLLECTION  of  HARDY  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  Exhibited  in  September  last  at  South 
Kensington,  post  free  on  application- 

JOHN    AND     CHARLES     LEE,     Royal    Vineyard 


Carpet  Bedding. 

iN    AND    SONS, 


MAURICE    YOUNG'S    NEW    TRADE    LIST    of 
CONIFERS,     HARDY      EVERGREEN      TREES     anc 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 
'  ready,  and,  will  be  for%varded  or 


NEW    AlicUBAS, 


PARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for   GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 


lURF,  TURF,  TURF.-Good  tough  Turf, 

per  TOO.  delivered  free  at  Surbiton  Station.    Apply  by  l< 

Mr  HORRELL,  i.  South  Place,  Finsbury,  E.C. 


M 


REGISTERED. 


To  Amateurs. 

NY_AMA_TEUR  having  a  nice   Plant    of    VANDA 


^PP^-ijI 


FLOWER  MART, 


;  Street.  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


,  Gardmtrs'  Chronu 


XX/- ANTED,  800  CROWN  BOB  GOOSEBERRIE 

WINDEBAn5:'"and    K7NGSBURY"B'?vois''"Miunt     Nurst 


W^ 


WANTED,     HAWTHORNDEN     APPLES, 
Standards.— Apply,  stating  height,  and  price  per  too,  to 
THOMAS    METHVEN    and    SONS,    Leith    Walk     Nurseries 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other 
PRIZE  COR  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these 
;s  from  Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS, 
Florist  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS ;  also  Plants 
of  all  the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours  ; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Eiglgre 


lackhearts.  Napoleon,  and  Waterloo.     State  price  p 


fPaS".;  N 


WANTED,    500    BEECH,  PURPLE,   best   variety, 
2,  3,  to  ^  feet:  too  RIBES  SANGUINEA  FL-PL.,  requirec 


Extra  Large  Common  Weeping  Willows. 

WANTED,  a  few  extra  size  SPECIMEN  TREES  of 

JAMES   VEITCH    AND   SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Kin) 


New  Roses  of  1871. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
NEW    ROSES     of     the     present    year.     Fine     plants    ready. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 


To  tie  Trade.— Dwarf  Eoses. 


's;s/ 


plants,  at  30J.  per 


R*; 


sJn '2  mIIS 


,  Northampton. 


Show  Boses. 

PRICED  LIST  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Show 

.  ROSES;     also     a     PRICED    LIST    of     choice    Variegated 


ALFRED  FRYER,  The  I 


Planting  Season.— Koses,  Fruit  Trees,  ao. 

W     KNIGHT  intimates   to  intending  Planters   that 
.   his     NEW    CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 
Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette. 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting. 
Peaches,   Nectarines,    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Fi 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurs 


1HEAP  VINES  (i-yr.  old  Canes  from  Eyes),  ROSES, 

J  FERNS,  and  other  Plants. 

Priced   LIST  forwarded  on  application- 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Vines— 'Vines. 

JOSEPH   MEREDITH    has  this  season  a  splendid 
stock  of  all  the  best  and  newest  kinds  of  well-ripened  and  short- 
jointed  CANES.     Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


JOHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,      Royal  '  Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  I.ondon,  W. 


71  OR    SALE,  several    thousand  LANCASTER  LAD 

'     GOOSEBERRY  TREES,  2.yr.  old ;    also    some    hundreds  of 
\PLES'  BLACK  CURRANT  TREES.     For  price  apply  to 
W   MANN.  Mogden.  Isleworth.  Middlesex. 


Cbrysantliemums. 

A   DAM  FORSYTH   begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that 


N  can  be  SEEN 
Stoke  Newingtoi 


Brltlsli  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  mil  send,  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  Descnptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

GODETIA  ■WHITNEYI-LEPTOSIPHON  ROSEUS. 

W    THOMPSON,    SEEDSMAN,    Ipswich,    begs    to 
.  offer  a  select  stock  of  Seed  of  the  above  fine  ANNUALS, 


To  the  Trade. 

BETA   CHILENSIS   (True),    the  variety  grown  so 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.— The 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ounce  on 

^""EuTLER,  McCULLOCH  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


Planting  Season. 

THE  PRICED  LIST  of  SEEDLING  and  TR.-\NS- 
PLANTED    FOREST    TREES,     SHRUBS,    ALPINES    and 
FERNS  of  WM.  URQUHART  AND  SONS,    Dundee,    may  now  be 


WHITETHORN  QUICK,    i-yr.,  fine.     For  sample 
and  price  apply  to 
B.  R,  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery^  Colchester. 


Scarlet  Dogwood. 
T.  DAVIS  has  the  above  to  offer  in  quantity,  of 


ogles  tjrove  wursery,  niiisoorougn,  v,o.  ivown. 

QUICKS    for    SALE,    3,    4,    and   s-yr.   transplanted, 
^     151.,    175.   M.,   and    20s.    per    1000,  well  rooted;    also    strong 
PRIVETS,  4-yr.  transplanted,  15s.  per  1000,  for  cash,  at  Lichfield. 
JOHN  SON  AND  WILLI.^^1S0N,  Market  Gardeners,  Lichfield. 


OR  SALE,    1500  YARDS    of    BOX-WOOD,  very 

• '■' '^'- -"-r  will  berefused. 

Road,  Sunderland. 


STRONG   Transplanted     LARCH,    and   all    other 
J     TREES— For  samples  and  prices,  wh'  '  ' 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nursi 


,°?''d?kshire. 


LARCH  for  SALE.— One  Hundred  Thousand  strong 
transplanted  Larch,  2  to  3  feet. 

Westacott  Nursery,  Barnstaple. 


5.  BALE,  Westacott  Nursery, 


LARCH  for  SALE.— A  large  quantity  of 
transplanted  Larch,  from  i!^  foot  to  3K  feet  :  also  ; 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  Colt 
SPRUCE,  and  ABIES  MENZIESII,  from  6  to  8  feet 

H.  CARRIER,  Dodington,  SittinRboume,  Kent 


■  CAMELLIAS, 


ipOR   SALE,  a  splendid  PAIR 
'^g|0RGe'"s^El'l£y,  KTrkd'ale  Nursery,  Upper  Sydcnhai 
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Llliums. 

STEPHEN    BROWN   oflers  the  following  rare  and 
beaulifulsHi-ls:- 


nd  Plant  Establis 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THOMAS    KENNEDY    and    CO.,    Nurserymen 

and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  bei;  to  intimate  that  in  consequence 

at  r"d  J«'d"'pncTs'' theii''SfendirsWck''y  ORnSI'^ 

■ ^^      —  .  -r  _,. ^j^^  j-;^g5^  3rj,  particularly 

;  Formatiotr  and  ImprovinR 


RU%'s"Ylie"5=  bVinir  or'all'aBCS  and  ! 
rn"a'mental  Kkf, 


rpo   WILLOW  GROWERS.— The   Planting   Season 

±    flavins  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  NurserV: 

MAN,  Basford,  Notts,  is  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for 
WILLOW    PLANTS    and    CUTTINGS    for    Timber    Trees    and 
WILLOW*^  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 


BITTER  WILLOW  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Hedges 

Game  Coverts. 
WILLOW  STOCKS  for  Budding  and  GraftinR. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free  upon  application  as  above. 
"THE  SALIX,  OR  WILLOW,"  second  edition,  post  free,  is. 
of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  London. 


To  Planters. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  advises  Planter; 
.  send  for  his  ORCHARDIST  and  its  COMPANION,  pric 
jefore  ordering  their  Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental  planters,  amateurs 
I'eNERAL  Nu'rSER'^,'  bulb,  a"d"sEED  CATALOGUES  ; 


'tIiVfOr'eSt'"'!' REES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  occupy 
,  large  space,  more  especially  Aider,  Ash,   Birch,  Beech,  Chestnuts, 

't  least  one  million  of  healthy  Thorns,  in  all  the  usual  sizes. 
A  NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  all  the  names  enumerated  in 


E 


To  tlie  Trade. 
WING   AND   CO..   The   Royal   Norfolk   Nurserif 

Norwich,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  prices  to  the  Trade  of  1 

"'"Simmon  LAUREL,  2  to  3  feet. 
Tapan  PRIVET,  transplanted. 
I'URPLE  BEECH,  worked. 

Variegated 


ELM7Chichester,  straight  and  fine,  6  to  10 
„      Herefordshire,  straight  and  fine,  6  tt 
LAfeuRNUM,  common,  8  to  10  feet. 
LIMES,  red  twigged,  fine,  8  to  10  feet. 

MaViONIA  AQUl'FOLIUM.'iransplantci 
SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 
Dwarf  ROSES,  on 


ion  YEWS,  3,  . 


1  s  feet. 


D 


Planting  Season. 

CKSONS      AND      CO.,      NURSERYMEN     and 

iEEDSMEN,  :,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  hai 
rge   and    healthy  Stock  of    Native    and    Ty 


SILVE 


\RCH, 
HUCE, 
_       _  __  \USTRIAN     PINE, 

SYCAMORE,  BEECH,  THORN  QUICKS,  PINASTER,  LIMES, 
and  all  kinds  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  ETORGREENPRIV  " 

Ac.,  for  Game  Coverts.     Exti 

l"ks":"*A  Sg*  cXSifn^of 'l"he""fin"es't  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
GREENHOUSEandSTOVE  PLANTS,  Src. 

The  Trees  having  been  grown  in  a  very  exposed, situatit 
r^^markahlv  well  rooted,  and  their  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened, 
f  part  of  the  country. 


M 


N  U   R  S  E   R  I 


\LOGUfe.' 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRU 

EVERGREENS.    &c.,     see     MAURICE    YOUNG'S    : 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE, 

For  RHODODENDRONS     and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    sec    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Dcscriptivi 
CATALOGUE. 

For  STANDARD   and   HALF-STANDARD    ROSES, 

see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see   MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  see  MAUR 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
For  CHEAP   EVERGREENS   and  SHRUBS  for 

COVER  PLANTING  or  SHRUBBERIES,  see  MAU 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER   BEDDING,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST   TREES,   see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  EXTR.A    TRANSPLANTED    or    QUARTERED 

FOREST    TREES   for   Planting   Belts  or  Shrubberies,    see 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

on   application    enclosing    stamp. 

1  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 


ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
ig  this  SMSon  hiJ  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
IRNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.'E,  .SHRUBS  Sic,  which  arc 
I  fine  condition  for  removal.     CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 


Forest  Trees. 

WOOD   AND   INGRAM  offer  as  follows,    very  fine 
stuff:-                            Per  looo.-j.  d. 
OAKS,  3-yr.  Seedlings 76 


,§0 


aius'bSI^Mf 
hujaLobbii,iK.fo 


foot,  pe 


Roses,  Standards, ' 


:^S"!:  II 


Strong  Cider  Apple 
Blenheim,  Lord  Sul 
Apples.. 


loice  varieties  of  TREE  P.EONIES,  iSs. 
RAUCARIA  IMBKICATA.  251. 
ILIUM  TIGRINUM  FORTONEI,  251. 
SUPERBUM.  I2S. 

RHODODENDRONS,  635. 


GHENt'a^ALEAS,  40s. 
sorts  of  hardy  CONIFERS,  3SJ. 
stout  plants  of  ABIES  NORDMAN 
I  stout  PIN 


-lUS  DENSIFLORA,  75!. 


ANA),  2SJ. 


SMITHII, 
too  PICEA  NOBILIS,  301. 

2!  RETINOSPORA  PISIFERA  AUREA,  fin 

25  fine  plants  of  THUJA  VERVAENEAN  A,  < 

25  fine  plants  of  TOM  POUCE  (ELLWANGE 

25  fine  plants  of  ERICOIDES,  151. 

cb  WIDDRINGTONIA  ERICOIDES,  255. 

I5  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  los. 
100  strong  SPIR.'EA  JAPONICA,  30s. 
100  roots  of  ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA,  251. 

12  fine  varieties  ol  CLEMATIS,  gs. 

25  fine  plants  ol  YUCCA  ALOI  FOLIA,  15!. 
too  strong  roots  of  mixed  CANNAS,  21s. 

25  varieties  of  TEA  ROSES,  in  small  pots,  I2!. 

25  plants  of  BUXUS  LATIFOLIA  AUREA,  155. 

25  plants  of  ILEX,  of  sorts,  2is. 

too  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  of  sorts,  young  plants,  with  and  wu 
out  flower  buds,  63s. 

12  YELLOW  RHODODENDRONS,  of  sorts,  tSJ. 

12  RHODODENDRON  MADDENII,  12!. 

50  Greenhouse  FERNS,  of  sorts,  25J. 

12  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  strong,  24J. 

12  ILLICIUM  RELIGIOSUM,  12s. 
100  fine  double  CAMELLIAS,  without  buds,  own  choice,  stro 

a  lin''e'Kemro'fBALANTIUM  ANTARCTICUM,  ;C8. 
100  CHAM.^ROPS  FORTUNEI,42!.  to  63s. 
,00  „  HUMILIS,  20J. 

100  CORVPHA  AUSTRALIS    63s. 

6  DRAC^NA  AUSTRALIS,  fine  strong  planfs,  tSj. 

6  „      VEITCHII  (SANGUINEA),  fine  strong  plants,  3 

100  GLOXINIA,  in  fine  mixtures,  21!. 
100  PANDANUS  HUMILIS,  small,  42s. 
100  1,  >>  larger,  631.  to  1051. 

"^  ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM,  flowering  plants,  60 
,ADIUMS,  in  van'    ' 
s  of  TROPICAL  ( 


H. 


AND   F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of  SEED 

POTATOS   is   now   ready,   and   may  be   had,  pn-st   free,   on 
erican  sorts  worthy  of  cukivalion.     The  quality  is  excellent, 


Late  Rose  Potato. 

I  HIS     valuable      NEW     SEEDLING     WINTER 

iw  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  Public.     In 


Early  Rose  yielded  less  than 


the  Early  Rose  were  so  badly  sprouted 
r  table  use,  this  Seedling  had  not  sprouted, ; 
id  as  when  first  dug.  They  rcmamed  in  g 
until  the  new  crop  of  Early  Rose  came  u| 

:  by  the  London  Seed  Trade  generally. 


^■fe 


"^'^:(l?^ii. 


■  Cattle  Feeder  Patei 


will  shortly  publish  a  Treatisi 
_  _  Raising  and  their  Culture,  w 
Farming  Operations   Calendar  of  Hoi 

eSe 


of  Potato  Raising 


1  charge  is.  6a. 
"pOTA^ro'pR^cl'  LISTS. 


half  page,  los.  ;  whole  page, 

rs,  &c.f  to  be  had  on  applical 

PATERSON,  38,  Union  Street,  Dundee. 


KINGSHOLM    COS    LETTUCE. 


-WL 


ILLIAM    SKIRVING    solicits  inspection    of   his 

k  of  choice  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FOREST 
nd  ORNAMENTAL    TREES,  which  he  is  disposing  of  at  very 


Vmone  the  Evergreens  are  many 

riesated  and  Broad-leaved  GRE'eN  HOLLIES,  and  an  immense 
ik  of  all  other  HARDY  EVERGREEN  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
d  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  generally  cultivated  in  Britain,  inany 


Nursery  and  Seed  Stores— Walton-on-the-IIill. 
Liverpool,  September,  1871. 


Belgium,  begs   to  offer 
lollowing  prices,  viz.  :— 
AZALEA  INDICA,  fine  plants       

ABIES  'NORDMANNIANAVS-yr.Vvery'ilice  pl'ants 

ASPLENIUM  FAB^ANUM 

NIDUS  AVIS        

$^l?"R'J's"^L^S''i^F8l^ius,vir.  ;:    :; 

DRAO^NA  M;^STRM.IS,  .«^foo.^high^^_^  .. 

CONGESTA,  strong 

COOPERII         

INDIVISA,  3fecthigh 
„  LINEATA,  zfeet  high 

„  RUBRA,  i5^  foot  high,  new 

RUBRA,  strong  

REGINA  

VEITCHII,  3  feet  high 

PHILODENDRON  LINDENI 

PENCENECTITIATUBERCULATA  .. 

PALMS. 
ARECA  VERSCHAFFELTII,  iji  foot  high    . . 

„        RUBRA,  15^  foot  high       

CHAM.1iR0PS  FORTUNE!,  3  to  4    leaves,  i  to  i 


„  HUMILIS.  4  leaves 

CHAM^.DOREA  GRACILIS,  very  fine  orname 

COR'^PHA^aIiSTRALIS,   i'to   i<A  foot  high  (2 

LATAtilA  BORBONICA,  i'to  Hi  foot  high  (2  I 


PHCENI.X  DACTYLIFERA, 
„           TENUIS,  iji  ■  -  ■ 
ThRiNAX  ARGENTl 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  2  to  5  leaves 
",,  lii  foot  high 


[FERA,i}<  foot  high       ..       ..     „ 

TENUIS,  i'4  loot  high  

ThRiNAX  ARGENTEA 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  2- 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  ; 


CORREA  CARDINALIS,  30  to  40  flo 
BRACHYSEMA  LATIFOLIA,  30  to 
.„..,,.  ^oRDATA,  very  nice  tuft 
GRANDIS,  2}^feethigh 


ECi'i'eVERIA  RETU^A,  in  bud ,,       " 

MARAN  r  AS,  in  12  sorts        per  doz.    0 

ALEXIS  DAILLIERE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


THIS  MAGNIFICENT  LETTUCE  made  its 
appearance  three  years  since  in  a  piece  of  White  Cos. 
It  withstood  the  summer  heat  for  a  long  time  after  all  other 
varieties  (with  the  exception  of  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb)  had  run 
to  seed,  headed-in  without  tying,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  a  Cos  Lettuce  ever  seen.  At  length  it  ran  to  seed  ;  owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  season  it  had  started,  the  produce  was,  how- 
ever, small.  The  whole  stock  was  carefully  preserved  for  nest 
season's  seeding.  The  crop  of  seed  was  again  very  limited,  but  the 
Lettuces  were  magnificent,  many  of  them  weighing  7  lb.  each.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  seed  at  is.  per  packet,  feeling  confident  it  will 


I  Covent  Garden  Market,- 


itwa 


andf 


We  r 


brought  to  the  Londc 

plate  growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  t 

it  sown  in  a  frame,  and  plantc 

and  well-manured  land,  andw 

will  be  produced  as  wilt  defy  competition. 

Packets,  is. :  small  packets,  6d.  each,  post  free. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

Gloucester;  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 
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TO    THE    TRADE. 

DARLINGTONIA    CALIFORNICA. 

THE  CALIFORNIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 


Mr.  R.  Neumann, 

Begs  to  offer  fresh  imported  Seeds  of  this  rare  and  most  beautiful  Plant  at  18s.  per  too,  or  150s.  per  1000 
Seeds,  delivered  Post  Free  to  London  for  cash  from  unknown  Correspondents.  Early  orders  are  requested,  because 
the  stock  is  small. 

R.  N.'s  CONIFER.E  SEED  LIST  will  be  ready  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


ROBERT  NEUMANN,  IMPORTER  .tnd  EXPORTER  of  SEEDS, 
THE  NURSERIES,  ERFURT,  GERMANY. 


Richard   Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT 
WOECESTEE. 


ROSES-Standard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORN.AMENTAL       „ 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


H' 


heir  Descriptive  CATAL 


H 


OWCROFT    AND    WATKINS,    Seedsmen 

(Successnrs  to  CHARL\VOOD  &  Cu.MMlNs|,   supply  GARDEN 
14,  Tavistotk  Row,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WHEELERS'     BROCKWOETH     PARK     PEAR. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


32,   Maida    Vale,   Edgware  Road,  IV. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY 

(one  of  the  Oldest  Nurseries  extant) 

IS    NOW    CONDUCTED    BY    A    COMPANY,    WHO    ARE 
PREPARED    TO 

WAEEANT    GENUINE 


INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND 

THEIR   MOTTO   IS   "LIBERALITY." 

Please  OTite  for  their  NEW  CATALOGUE,    and  also  for   their   SEED   CATALOGUE,  to  be  published 
January  i,   1872,  which  will  contain  a  large  fund  of  useful  information. 


Address,  JOHN  BESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NURSERY,      MAIDA     VALE,      LONDON,     W. 


George  Jackman   &   Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    VE.ARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING   an    ARE.\    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 

est  new  and  old  varieliM  of  Provence,  Mogs,  Hybrid  1 


Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

(Inclndinc  the  Clematis).— Well   adapted   for  covering   Verandaha, 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trclliswork,  &c. 


;s,  So. 


ts,  whites,  and  \ 


Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferse 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— which  embrace  most  of  tl 
hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Park  and  General  rianting)-including  Trees  with  either  r 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)— containing  a  choice  coll 
\i  all  shades  of  foliage. 

Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B.— G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue). 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  mth  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  on  October  4,  1871,  when  it  was  again 
greatly  admired.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  fine  flavoured,  and  is, 
It,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  choicest  and  best  dessert 
Pears.  It  may  fairly  be  described  (when  grown  against  a  wall,  with 
)ect)  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest,  and  best  desser 
Pears  ever  introduced.  It  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October. 

EELER  &  Son  have  already  received  orders  for  It  from 

nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :   from  Germany  (for  the 

Emperor's  gardens  at  Sans  Souci,  Berlin);  from  France;  and  from 

United  States.     Orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as  received, 

:arliest  getting  the  best  plants. 

e  demand  has  been  so  great,  that  the  Pyramids  are  now  all  Sold. 


FINE  Strong  Dwarf-trained  APPLE,  PEAR,  and 
PLUM  TREES  lor  Walls  and  Espaliers,  31.  (A.  each,  2is.  per 
draen;  fine  strong  Pyramid  APPLES,  loi.  1  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and 
CHERRIES,  isj.  per  dozen  ;  fine  Standard  ditto,  i8j.  ;  choicest  Dwarf 
ROSEb,  my  selection,  OJ.  per  dozen,  jCs  per  too;  Lancashire  Show 
GOOSEBERRIES,  strong,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  zoo;  CURRANTS, 


R.  THORNHILL, 


,  Bowdon,  Cheshire- 


Fruit  Trees.  &c.,  at  Co-operative  Prices. 

STRONG  TREES  of  the  undermentioned,  supplied  i 

5    assorted  half-dozen  parcels,  all  good  named  varieties,  at  tl 
lUowing  prices:— 

-       .     .     .  PEARS— Trained,  I2S. 

PLUMS— Standards,  81. 
„  Pyramidal,  gr. 


„         Dwarfs,  or  Bushes,  w. 
Pyramidal,  7s. 

PrVcOTS,       NECTARINES,  „         Uwarls,  5s.  oa. 

".  PEACHES,  Trained  (very        CHERRIES-Standards,  6t. 


3warfs,  5s. 


PEARS— Standards,  ^s.  U. 

„         Pyramidal,  81. 

Shrubs,  Pliints,  and  Cut  Flowers,  equally  cheap.  Prices  forquantities, 

or  by  the  100,  on  application. 

Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  BOUGHT  In  any  quantity. 

T  POUNCE,  "The  Flower  Mart,"  ViUiers  Street,  Charing  Cross, 

London,  W.C.  ;  and  Hendon,  N.W. 


ISTl.-PlantUig  Season.— 1871. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.  offer  the  foUowing 
Transplanted  TREES,  &c,  which  are  healthy,  well  grown,  well 
rooted,  and  in  excellent  condition  for  removal.     Prices  on  application. 
H,  Common,  from  1  to  ij^,  ij^  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  t< 
H,  Mountain,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
50,000  ALDER,  Common,  iK  to  2,  2  to  1%,  and  3  to  s  feet. 
BEECH,  -     -•■  .-...- 

BIRCH, 


untain,  2  to  3,  3  to  4',  a"d  4  to  5.  feet. 
Common,  ij^  to  2,  2  to  2J4,  and  3  to  £ 
I  to  iK,iS;  to  2,  and  2  to  2!^  feet. 
!.<o  ■.«..■«  »=U''°.';^|  ="■'  3  •0.4  !■ 


I  HORNBEAM, 
LIMES.--     ■ 

iLA^cfe' 


■  SLOE,  tj;?  to  2,  2  10  2}i,  and  2K  t 
I  to  i'.i.  iK  to  2,  and  2  to^^feet. 

*     '  fine  handsome  Trees, ; 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 


LARCH  FIR.ttoz^,  iKt0  2,and2tq2Kfeet 
SCOTCH    FIR,  grown  from  true  native  saved  seed,  th 
plants  twice  and  three  times  transplanted,  Q  to  12  inche 

coo.ooo  spruce' FIR,  Norway, all  three  limes  transplanted,  9 to i; 
12  to  IS,  15  to  tS  inches,  and  zji  to  2  feet, 
tfo  000  SI  EVER  Fl  R,  6  to  9,  antl  9  to  12  inches. 
100.000  PIN  US  AUSTRIA<;A,9tois,  and  15  to  18  inches. 
100,000  PINUS  LARIGIO,  true  Corsican,  6  to  9,  9  to  12,  and  12  I 

150,000  OAhc',"En|Tish,  I  to  z«,  iK  to  2,  2  to  2^,  2M  to  3,  3  to  4,  an 

200.000  PRIVETrEvergreen,  iK  to  2,  3  to  2K.  and  3  feet. 

M.ooo  SYCAMORE  or  PLANE,  ij^  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
.o5o  000  THORNS  or  QUICKS,  of  all  sizes. 

10,000  WILLOWS,  Huntingdon,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  S  feet. 

io.ooo  WHINorGORSE,  i»  to  2  feet. 

iai    EVERGREEN "sHRUBS;''&c.',~'wliich   they'  are    seUing 
RaUway  Station  Nutwries,  &t,  Damfries.— November,  1871. 
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excellent  condition  for  removal 

Standard.  Half-Standard  and  Dwarf  Ro; 
Standard,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf  Apples,  extra  fine;    ditto 
Plums;  fcwarf-trained  Apples,  Pears.tlums,  Peaches  an. 
Gooseberries ;  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants  ;  Filberts 


is  particularly  strong  and  healthy,  and  i 
tpwaixls  of  300  varieties 


Green  and  Variegated   Box 
Green  Holly.  i  to  3  feet.      U 

Siberian  and  Chinese  Arbor- 


ORNAMENTAL   TREES. 


Spanish     and     Horse    Chestnut, 

6  to  8  feet. 
Wych  Elm  6  to  8  feet. 


Black  Italian  Poplar,  6 


Turkey,  English  ancf  Scarlet  Oak. 


Aljl^<j[.3tosfeet. 

Bee'cll.'a  t'o'a  Ma. 
Spanish  Chestnut,  i'^  to  2 
Pforse  Chestnut,  i.o's  feet 


TREES  for  Covert  and  Copse  Planl 
;h  Fir,  i  to  M  foot 
to  3  K  feet. 


irSe^?'^; 


ithy,  3  t. 


10,000  clean-Krown  CRAB  STOCKS, 

Slrone   transplanted  QUICK,    2  to  n%  feet, 

Priced  CATALOGUE  and   samples  on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  \\^  mile  from  Bromley  Station,  London,  Brighton, 

I  South  Coast  Railway;    2,'^  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  South- 

"   ■'  '         "      ''    m  Guildford  Station,  London  and 


M 


AGNIFICENT    PLANTS    of     PINUS 

AUSTRIACA,  4  times  tiansplantcd,  4  to  5  feet  (perfect  speci- 
mens) ;  smaller  plants,  ij^  to  a  feet,  z  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
""    FIRS,  extra   fine,   3   times   transplanted,  4   f 


plants,  IK  to  2  feet,  a 
SILVER  FIRS,  very  fine  pi 
COMMON  LAURELS,  i^ 


d^3iy^e^tyt 
>  3  feet,  3  to  4  feel 


Planting  Season. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw  attention 

nspcction  of,  their  almost  unlimited  stock 

'  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  SHRUBS, 


of  foiIest,    FRU..,  .... „.. 

ROSES,  and  all  other  NURSERY  STOCK. 
The  "Newton  "  Nurseries  can  now  be  reached 


:  Chester  Passenger  Station. 

Priced  LISTS 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  I 


Autumn  Planting. 


TEAN      VERSCHAFFELT'S    New    Descriptive    P?eT„mi„^tbTl!r?y'^larn?„f?olEsf treS'^i'Io'^^^^ 

^mbe'^'^ofN?S"nd  Rare%ynts,Ts"1?isfuedT„'S'crbf  obtline'd     "Ef'TAL  TREeI   aS  '^HRU^Bs'  a?^foducrng  »ore  su° esrf^i 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  134,  Faubourg  dc  : 


.....=.,.3.  ,ne  large  Drcaotns  01  i^AKcniis,  trom  i  to  3%  leet,  SCt 
Street,  FIRS,  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  and  other  1, 
1  sorts  of  FOREST  TREES,  are  unusually  fine,  and  worthy  of  i 
CATALOGUES   and    special   ollirs   will   be   <   -  -^    ' 


't.s  ana    special  otters  will   be  lu 
inbur{,'h  and  London,  October,  1871. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

^VILL.IAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM    CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d.  5   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


CUCUMBER     ARMITAGE'S     SATISFACTION. 

Is.   per  packet. 

HAMMOND'S     IMPERIAL     WHITE     BROCCOLI, 

Is.  per  packet. 

THE  TRADE  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED. 


WM.   ABMITAGE    &    SON,    SEED    MEECHANTS,    HUDDEESFIELD. 

BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED    1842. 


MR.     LAXTON'S     NEW     PEAS     FOR    1872, 


SUPERLATIVE,    Average  Siz 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 

H.WING   BEEN   ENTRUSTED   WITH   THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

THE    EOLLOWnG-    DISTIICT    NOVELTIES    II    &AEDEI    PEAS, 

IHE    LATEST    PRODUCTIONS    OF    MR.    LAXTON,    WILL,    THIS    SEASON,    BE    PREPARED    TO    SUPPLY 
A    LIMITED    QUANTITY    OF    EACH,    IN    SMALL    PACKETS,    FOR    TRIAL    ONLY. 


WILLIAM     THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  carliness.  flavour,  and  appearance  cotnbined.  It  is 
a  first  early  variety,  with  long  and  well-filled  deep  greenish  pods  ;  ripe  seed  parti- 
coloured. like  "Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  recommended  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  several  occasions,  and  was 
the  only  Pea  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  prize  "  Gardener's  "  collection  of  Vegetables 
at  the  Society's  E.\hibition  at  Nottingham  in  July  last.  Height  3  feet.— For  further 
description  see  "  Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1871,"  page  73. 

GRIPFIN. 

A  remarkable  and  distinct  variety,  as  early  as  "Sangster's  No.  i,"  of  a  fine  colour 
and  flavour  when  cooked  ;  the  ripe  seed  is  also  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  "Green  Peas  all  the  year  round. "  Pods  medium-sized  :  height 
about  2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR. 

For  general  crop  this  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  will  bo  found  earllef,  more  prolific, 
and  to  have  better  filled  pods  than  those  of  "  Champion  of  England,"  to  which  variety 
it  is  quite  equal  in  flavour,  and  against  which  it  should  be  tried.     Height  above  4  feet. 


SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  :  indispensable  as  an  Exhibition 
Pea.  The  pods,  which  have  been  e.\hibited  7  inches  in  length,  are  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  parent  Pea,  "  Laxtons  Supreme,"  which  during  the  last  three 
seasons  has  taken  nearly  every  first  prize  when  shown  in  competition.  It  is  also  quite 
as  early  as  that  variety,  and  very  prolific.  As  "Superlative  "  sometimes  runs  7  or  8  feet 
in  height,  it  should  be  slightly  pinched  in  when  the  growth  is  about  5  feet.  The  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent. 

OMEGA. 

This  dwarfish  late  Pea  was  raised  by  fertilising  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra  "  with  "Veitch'5 
Perfection,"  and  has  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  former  variety.  It  is 
remarkably  prolific,  the  pods  are  very  fine  and  closely  filled,  and  the  flavour  and  colour 
of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  unequalled.  Ripe  seed  like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  Height 
2  feet  6  inches. 

I^*  These  Peas  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  Mr.  Laxton  as  decided 
acquisitions,  having  been  thoroughly  tested  by  him  for  several  years,  and  selected  at 
great  expense  from  hundreds  of  cross-fertilised  varieties,  themajority  of  which,  ahhough 
far  in  advance  of  older  sorts  in  cultivation,  have  been  discarded  and  suppressed. 


They  will   be  sent  out  in  sealed   Packets  only,  at  £1  Is.  the  Collection, 

And  may  be  obtained  Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 
Sole    Wholesale    Agents    for    the    United    Kingdom, 

MESSRS.   HURST  and  SON,   SEEDSMEN,  6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,   LONDON,  E.G., 

To  -whom  the  Trade  can  apply  for  Terms. 


December  2,   1 87 1.] 
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PSUTTON&SONS^ 

BEG   TO   CALL   ATTENTION   TO   THE   SPLENDID 


NEW    WRINKLED    PEA 


Z^.    1  SMITHFIELD  ]   Z'^. 
CLUB 


SHOW. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 


SPECIMEN    ROOTS 

Ever  exhibited,  including 
Carter's  Imperial  Hardy  Swede, 
Carter's  Mammoth.  Prize  Mangel, 
Carter's  "Warden  Orange  Globe  Mangel, 
Carter's  Imperial  Green  Kohl  Babi, 
Turnips,  Cabbage,  &c.. 


r' 


BEST  OF  ALL  (McLean). 
The  best  Wrinkled  Marrow   Pea  ever  introduced, 
i  a  Main  Crop  variety.     Height  3  feet.     5s.  per  quart. 


ALSO   TO   THE 


FINEST    CUCUMBER. 


MABatriS    OF    LOBNE. 

W'liite-spined     a  superb   Exhibition   \ariety 
3s.  6d.  per  paclvet      Trade  Prices  on  appbcation 

SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING,  BERKS. 


New  Tea-Bcented,  Noisette  and  other  Roses. 

JOHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  offering  strong 
plants,  in  pots,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  comprising  the  following  sorts  :— 
MAkECHAL  >IIEL.  CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS,  BELLE 
LYONNAISE,  Chamois,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Le  Mont  Blanc.  Madam 
Ducher,  Madame  Levet,  Tol 
Rcve  d'Or,  Isabella  SprunL 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII. 
CLEMATIS  STANDISHlf, 


Bertrand,  Lamarqui 


CLEMATIS  RUBRO  VIOLACEA, 


,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


New  EngUsi  Kose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  CUmlilng), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

.    KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,     Hailsham,    t 
iser  of  this  ROSE,  will  send  it  out  this  month  (in  str 
,  in  good  plants,  at  7s.   6d.  each,  three  ior  2u.     Has  b< 
Three  First-class  Certificates.      See  Report  of  Floral  Com- 
Gardmers'  Chrm  ■  •     -  ' 


W^ 


HLANE  AND  SON'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
.  of  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  CONIFERS, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
RHODODENDRONS,    AZALEAS    (Indian),    CAMELLIAS,    &c^ 

moderate,  combined  with  quafitj'.     An  inspection  of  the  growing 
stock  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


N' 


Notewortliy  Horticulturists  ajid  Botanists. 

DTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAIT.^    of 

NOTEWORTHY   HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 

is    being  published    in    the    "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE    ANO 

AGRICtJLTURAL     GAZETTE."       The    following    have    already 

appeared,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Pubhsher,  viz. ; — 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B,,  F.R.S. 


rders   booked    during    the  Sho 
supply  at  very  low  prices. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S 

"  SUBURBAN  "    COLLECTION 

Of  CHOICE  BULBS  contains  the  most  showy  and 
popular  varieties  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Drawing- 
room  and  Garden. 


!  HYACINTHS, , 
i  NARCISSUS-  ' 


24  TULIPS, 
It  IRl's,ex. 


Double  Roman 
Paper  White 
Van  Sion 


!  GLADIOLUS    BRENCH- 


Double  '  24  ANEMONES,      extra      fine 
ex.  choice mi^xeW, Spanish  '  ij  CAMPERNEL  JONQUILS 
Price  25s.      Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
HALF  the  ABOVE,  including  Packing,  12s.  6d. 


Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


JAMES    CARTER    and    CO., 


257  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


;fx1 

M.  Decaisne 

G.  F.  Wilson,  FR.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin 


Rev.'  S.  E.  Hole,  m'./ 

E.J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Tames  McNab,  of  Edinburgh. 

ROBERT   HOGG,   LL.D. 

James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 


NOTICE.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  DECEMBER  0  will 
contain  a  FULL  and  ILLUSTRATED  REPORT  of  the  SMITH- 
FIELD  CLUE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  on  Friday  morning,  December  8,  at  STAND 
No.  88,  Galleries,  Agricultural  Hall. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1871. 


MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
■,   Dec.  6! 


IN  another  paragraph  we  have  noted  the  days 
on  which  the  next  year's  Meetings  and  Shows 
of  the  two  principal  London  Societies,  are 
announced  to  take  place.  The  Prize  Sche- 
dules of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  are  in  course  of  distribution,  now  lie 
before  us,  and  we  proceed  to  note  some  of  the 
provisions  made  for  the  meetings  at  Kensington. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
the  principle  adopted  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  of  offering  encouragement  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  develope  their  beauties  in  succes- 
sion throughout  the  year,  and  of  not  limiting  the 
prizes  to  such  as  can  be  squeezed  into  the 
summer  shows,  has  been  adhered  to.  It  is  only 
by  iteration  that  the  invitation  to  grow  other 
than  the  routine  "  show  "  plants,  can  be  made  to 
exert  its  proper  influence  on  the  contents  of  our 
gardens.  The  results  are  most  unfortunate  when 
radical  changes  in  matters  of  this  sort  are  too 
frequently  made  and  unmade,  since  no  one 
knows  what  to  be  about  ;  and  a  single  season 
is,  in  many  instances,  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
grower  to  get  up  a  set  of  unfamiliar  plants,  or 
even  a  specimen  example. 

Next,  we  note  with  approval  the  fact,  that  a 
show  something  more  like  the  grand  displays  of 
former  days,  is  to  be  attempted  once  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  namely,  on  the  first  meet- 
ing in  June— this  to  be  a  three-days'  show.  This 
will  consequently  be  the  Society's  special  fete; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foreign  horticul- 
turists who  come  to  take  part  in  international 
contests,  as  well  as  those  who  may  come  only  to 
see  what  English  gardening  is  like,  may  find  in 
it  something  of  a  more  attractive  character  than 
was  presented  to  them  at  the  meetings  of  the  past 
summer,  when  no  special  effort  was  made.  This 
great  show  will  also,  we  trust,  be  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  longings  of  those  country 
horticulturists  who  complain  that  the  London 
shows  no  longer  offer  them  the  same  kind  of 
attractions  or  inducements  to  visit  them  which 
they  were  wont  to  find  in  days  gone  by — a 
truism  probably,  but  not  wholly  arising,  as  some 
would  have  it,  from  the  inferiority  of  modern 
shows,  either  as  regards  display  or  culture,  but 
partly,  at  least,  attributable  to  the  unsatisfied 
craving  which  is  ever  crying  out  for  something 
beyond,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  already,  step  by- 
step,  led  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  space  of  our 
exhibitions    by    those    elephantine    specimens 
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which,  whatever  may  be  said  in  their  disparage- 
ment, we  cannot  entirely  dispense  with,  now  that 
we  have  once  had  them. 

For  the  behoof  of  our  foreign  friends,  there 
various    competition   prizes   offered   among   new 
plants,   which   form   the   class  of  exhibits  most 
freely  brought  from  the  "other  side  of  the  water." 
Thus,  there  are  classes  for^ 

6  new  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  introduced  by  }  Gold  Medal. 
the  exhibitor,  and  not  in  commerce.  Open,  . .  |"  Silver  Medal. 

2  new  plants,  shown  for  the  first  time  in  flower,  j  Gold  Medal- 
Open  J  SilverMedal. 

I  ncAV  plant  in  flower,  introduced  by  the  exhibitor,  |  Gold  Medal, 
and  not  in  commerce.    Open (SilverMedal. 

1  new  plant,  not  in  flower,  introduced  by  the)  Gold  Medal. 

exhibitor,  and  not  in  commerce.     Open.        .  .  )  Silver  MedaL 

12  new  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  sent  out )  Large  Gold  Medal. 

^      in  1870  and  1871.     Open.         . .         . .  j  Large  Silver  Medal. 

Besides  these,  foreigners  are  specially  invited 
to  compete  with  Agaves  and  Cacti  ;  they  can, 
moreover,  enter  into  competition  with  English 
growers  in  any  of  the  classes  of  the  schedules  ; 
and  are  further  invited  to  contribute  specimens 
or  collections  of  plants  or  fruits  not  specified 
therein,  as  well  as  to  make  permanent  exhibitions 
of  such  plants  —  Cycads,  Pandanads,  Palms, 
Arads,  Ferns,  for  example — as  may  be  suitable 
for  that  purpose. 

Comparing  the  schedules  with  those  of  last 
year,  we  find  that  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  invite  a  set  of  new  growers,  in  the  shape  of 
persons  who  have  not  taken  the  Society's  prizes 
in  the  respective  subjects  on  previous  occasions. 
Small  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  of 
Heaths,  of  Orchids,  of  Ferns,  of  Hyacinths,  &c., 
are  introduced  with  this  object.  The  prizes  for 
Azaleas  in  April  have  been  considerably  ampli- 
fied, and  should  bring  a  better  display  than  has 
usually  been  seen  at  the  early  shows  ;  while  at  the 
great  show  in  June  (which,  as  already  stated,  is  to 
last  three  days)  the  prizes  are  generally  augmented 
for  all  the  more  important  classes.  Roses  remain 
much  as  before,  except  that  at  the  second 
meeting  in  May  a  grand  prize  of  ^20,  with 
three  other  proportionate  prizes,  is  offered 
for  a  group  of  50  plants  in  S-inch  pots  ;  and 
another  of  ^12  for  12  specimen  plants.  The 
fruit  schedule  is  extended  at  the  great  Juno  show, 
by  the  multiplication  of  classes,  but  probably 
more  might  still  be  made  of  this  element.  An 
International  Fruit  Show,  for  which  special 
shedules  will  be  framed,  is,  however,  announced 
for  November.  Dinner-table  arrangement  is 
revived — two  classes,  with  first  prizes  of  £30 
and  £10  respectively,  being  provided  at  the 
second  meeting  in  May,  the  smaller  one  to  be 
tested  partly  by  economy  of  cost  in  the  proposed 
arrangement.  Delphiniums,Phlo.\es,Pentstemons, 
Lobelias,  Hardy  Perennials,  &c. — all  good  sub- 
jects if  well  handled — are  retained  ;  and  we  really 
hope  the  growers  will  let  us  see  something  like 
good  examples  of  them,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
perennials  which  have  been  shown  from  Tooting, 
and  the  Pliloxes  from  Stanstead  Park. 

The  Florists  have  encouragement  offered  for 
Aiu-iculas,  Pansies,  Ranunculuses,  Roses,  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Verbenas,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
and  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Tulips  w^ould  have 
been  added  but  for  the  fact  that  the  meetings  do 
not  fall  con\eniently  for  them  ;  so  that  the  wants 
of  this  class  of  the  horticultural  body  are  fairly 
met.  Of  absolute  novelty  there  is  but  little. 
Poinsettias  form  a  class  in  November,  Roman 
Hyacinths  in  December,  and  Rhododendrons, 
in  baskets  or  pots,  in  May  ;  all  being  subjects 
eminently  suitable  for  exhibition. 

The  meetings  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Com- 
mittees remain  as  before,  certificates  being  offered 
on  these  occasions  for  deserving  novelties. 

Such,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  London  pro- 
gramme of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  to 
add,  that  while  its  schedules  are  comprehensive 
and  Uberal,  and  such  as  should  command  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  goodwill  of  the  British 
section  of  exhibitors,  it  is  understood  that  the 
arrangements  in  progress  for  setting  out  the 
e.xhibitions  will  show  something  at  least  of  the 
improvement  in  this  direction  which  has  so  long 
been  desired.  The  details  of  the  Provincial 
Show,  and  of  the  international  department  of  the 
London  Shows,  remain  to  be  adjusted. 


We  extract    the  following  remarks    on    the 

London  Parks  and  Uieir  surroundings  from  the 
admirable  letters  of  M.  Taine,  translated  in  the  DaiJy 
JVeu/s.  It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  opinion  of  a 
cultivated  Frenchman  differs  from  that  of  some  of 
our  home  detractors  : — 


quently,  they  must  think  us  neglected  and  poor.  Paris  is 
mediocre  compared  with  these  squares,  these  crescent; 
these  circles  and  rows  of  monumental  buildings  of  massiv 
stone,  with  porticoes,  with  sculptured  fronts,  these 
spacious  streets  ;  there  are  60  of  them  as  vast  as  the  Rue 
de  la  Pai.\.  Assuredly  Napoleon  III.  demolished  and 
built  Paris  only  because  he  had  lived  in  London.  In  the 
Strand,  in  Piccadilly,  in  Regent  Street,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  London  Bridge,  in  twenty  places,  there  is  a  bust, 
ling  crowd,  a  surging  traffic,  an  amount  of  obstmction 
which   our  busiest  and  most  frequented    boulevard 


an  arm  of  the  sea,   the  cabs  go  twice  as  fast  ;  the 

men  and  the  omnibus  conductors  condense 

into  a  word  ;  words  and  gestures  are  economi 

and  time  are  tiuTied  to  the  utmost  possible  at 

human  being  produces  and  expends  twice  as  much  as 

among  us. 

"From  London  Bridge  to  Hampton  Court  are  eigh 
miles,  that  is,  nearly  three  leagues  of  buildings.  After 
the  streets  and  quarters  erected  together,  as  one  piece,  by 
wholesale,  like  a  hive  after  a  model,  come  the  countless 
pleasure  retreats — cottages  surrounded  with  verdure  and 
trees,  in  all  styles,  Gothic,  Grecian,  Byzantine,  Italian  of 
the  Middle  Age,  or  the  Resival,  with  every  raL\ture  and 
every  shade  of  style,  generally  in  lines  or  clusters  of  5, 
10,  20  of  the  same  sort,  apparently  the  handiwork  of  the 
same  builder,  hke  so  many  specimens  of  the  sami 
or  the  same  bronze.  They  deal  in  houses  as  we  ( 
Parisian  articles.  What  a  multitude  of  well-to-do, 
fortable,  and  rich  existences  !  One  di\'ines  accumulated 
gains,  a  wealthy  and  spending  middle  class  quite  different 
from  ours,  so  pinched,  so  straitened.  The  most  humble, 
in  brown  brick,  are  pretty  by  dint  of  tidiness  ;  the  win- 
dow-panes sparkle  like  mirrors  :  there  is  nearly  alway: 


'  *  1  he  entire  circimiference  of  Hyde  Park  is  covered 
with  houses  of  this  sort,  but  finer,  and  these  in  the  midst 
of  London  retain  a  country  look  ;  each  stands  detached  in 
its  square  of  turf  and  shrubs,  has  two  storeys  in  the  most 
perfect  order  and  condition,  a  portico,  a  bell  for  the 
tradespeople,  a  bell  for  the  visitors,  a  basement  for  the 
kitchen  and  the  5er\'ants,  with  a  flight  of  steps  for  the 
service  ;  very  few  motlldings  and  ornaments  ;  no  outside 
sun  shutters  ;  large  clear  windows,  which  let  in  plenty  of 
light :  flowers  on  the  sills  and  at  the  portico  ;  stables  in  a 
mews  apart,  in  order  that  their  odours  and  sight  may  be 
kept  at  a  distance  ;  all  the  external  stu-face  covered  with 
white,  shining,  and  varnished  stucco  ;  not  a  speck  of  mud 
or  dust  :  the  trees,  the  turf,  the  flowers,  the  ser\'ants  pre- 
pared as  if  for  an  exhibition  of  prize  products.  How 
well  one  can  picture  the  inhabitant  after  seeing  his  shell  ! 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Teuton  who  loves  Nature, 
and    who   needs  a   reminder  of  the   country ;   next,    it 

the   Englishman  who  wishes  to  be  by  himself  in  his 

lircase  as  in  his  room,  who  could  not  endiu-e  the 
promiscuous  existence  of  our  huge  Parisian  cages,  and 
in  London,  plans  his  house  as  a  small  castle, 
independent  and  enclosed.  Besides,  he  is  simple,  and 
ish  external  display  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  condition  and  comfort,  and 
separates  his  life  from  that  of  liis  inferiors.  The  number 
"  such  houses  at  the  West  End  is  astonishing  !  The  rent 
is  nearly  ^^500  ;  from  five  to  seven  servants  are  kept  ;  the 

iter  expends  from  j^i2oo  to  j^ 2400  a  year.  There  are 
of  these  fortunes  and  these  lives  in  England  to  every 

The  impression  is  the  same  when  visiting  the  parks  ; 
taste,  the  area  are  quite  different  from  what  is  the  case 
among  us.  St.  James's  Park  is  a  genuine  piece  of  country, 
and  of  English  country  ;  huge  old  trees,  real  meadows,  a 
large  pond  peopled  with  ducks  and  waterfowl ;  cows  and 
sheep,  in  an  enclosed  space,  feed  on  the  grass,  which  is 
always  fresh.  There  are  even  sheep  in  the  narrow  green 
border  that  surrounds  Westminster  Abbey  ;  these  people 
love  the  country  in  their  hearts.  It  is  suflicient  to  read 
their  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare,  from 
Thompson  to  Wordsworth  and  Shellev,  to  find 
proofs  of  this.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Tuileries,  the 
Champs  Elysee,  the  Luxembourg.  As  a  rule,  the  French 
garden,  that  of  Louis  XI'V. ,  is  a  room  or  gallery  in  the 
open  air,  wherein  to  walk  or  converse  in  company  ;  in 
the  English  garden,  such  as  they  have  invented  and  pro- 
pagated, one  is  better  alone  ;  the  eyes  and  the  mind  con- 
erse  with  natural  things.  We  have  arranged  a  park  on 
this  model  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  but  we  have  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  placing  therein  a  group  of  rocks 
and  waterfalls  ;  the  artifice  is  discovered  at  a  glance,  and 
offends  ;  English  eyes  would  have  felt  it. 

'■  Regent's  Park  is  larger  than  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
nd  the  Luxembourg  put  together.  I  have  often  remarked 
nat  our  life  seems  to  them  cooped  up,   confined ;  they 
need  air  and  space  more  than  we  do  ;  Englishmen  whom 
knew  in  Paris  left  their  windows  open  all  night ;  thus 
Tses  their  longing  for  motion,  their  horse  and  foot  races 
the  country.    STENDHAL  justly  said    that    a  yoimg 
EngUsh  girl  walks  a  greater  distance  in  a  week  than  a  young 
"  girl  in  a  year  ;  the  Northern  man,  of  athletic  tem- 

perament, has  aneed  of  free  respiration  and  of  exercise.  This 
park  is  in  a  retired  neighbourhood  ;  one  hears  no  longer 
the  rolling  of  carriages,  and  one  forgets  London  ;  it  is  a 
sohtude.  The  sim  shines,  but  the  air  is  always  charged 
ith  damp  clouds,  floating  watering-pots,  which  dissolve 
I  rain  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  vast  watery 
meadows  have  a  charming  softness,  and  the  green  branches 
drip  with  monotonous  sound  upon  the  still  water  of  the 
ponds.  I  enter  a  hothouse  where  there  are  splendid 
Orchids,  some  having  the  rich  velvet  of  the  Iris,  others  a 
flesh  colour  of  that  inexpressible,  dehcious.  mingled  tint 
transfused  with  light,  like  palpitating  living  flesh,  a 
breast ;  the  hand  desires,  yet  dreads  to  press  it ; 
alongside,  Palm  trees  raise  their  stems  in  a  tepid  atmo- 
sphere. A  strange  thing  to  us  is  that  there  are  no 
keepers  ;  admission  is  free,  and  no  damage  is  done.  I 
can  understand  that  they  must  ridicule  our  establishments 
and  public  festivals,  with  their  accompaniments  of 
pal  guards.     It  is  the  same  at  the  railway  stations  ; 


every  one  is  free  to  move  about,  to  stand  on  the  side  of 
.the  line,  to  come  and  meet  his  friends  at  the  carriage 
door.  They  are  surprised  and  annoyed  to  see  us  caged  in 
our  waiting-rooms,  enclosed,  led  like  sheep,  and  always 
under  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  an  official." 

Both  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  the 

Royal  Bota.nic  Societies  have  now  fixed  and 
announced  the  days  for  their  shows  and  meetings  in 
1872.  Those  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  take 
place  on  :— January  17,  February  14,  March  6  and  20, 
April  3  and  17,  May  I  and  15 — 16,  June  5 — 7  and  19, 
July  3  and  17,  August  7  and  21,  September  4  and  18, 
October  2,  November  6,  December  4.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  two-days'  show  in  May,  and  a 
three-days'  show  in  June,  the  latter  being  the  grand 
show  of  the  season.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society 
announces  spring  shows  on  March  13,  April  10,  and 
May  8,  and  summer  shows  on  May  22 — 23,  June  19 — 
20,  and  July  10 — II,  all  the  latter  therefore  being  two- 
day  meetings.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  June  show 
is  fixed  for  the  same  day  as  the  meeting  at  Kensington, 
a  blunder  which  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  conflict  of 
interests,  and  which,  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  days 
are  in  regular  sequence  {first  and  third  Wednesdays), 
and  had  been,  moreover,  publicly  announced,  should 
not  have  taken  place. 

By  way  of  supplementing  the  remarks  of  Mr. 

Newton,  in  another  column,  on  the  Ornamental 
Water  in  the  Victoria  Park,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  show  how  much  is  made  of  it  in  addition  to 
its  pictorial  effect.  Two  yacht  clubs,  we  are  informed, 
belong  to  it,  one  called  the  Victoria  the  other  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  each  employing  the  lake  for 
sailing  matches,  the  prizes  consisting  of  cups, 
&c.  Each  club  is  governed  by  a  commodore, 
vice- commodore,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  com- 
mittee. The  yachts  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  third-class  cutters,  which  are  4  feet  6  inches  long; 
first-class  schooners,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  all  measure- 
ments being  made  at  the  water  line.  Each  club  is 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  members,  owning  fleets  of 
70  vessels.  The  lake  is  also  much  used  for  bathing 
purposes  by  the  class  of  visitors  who  frequent  this  park  ; 
and  to  show  how  much  this  privilege  is  appreciated, 
we  may  mention  that  on  the  first  Sunday  morning  in 
August  in  the  year  1868  the  number  of  persons  who 
entered  the  gates  leading  to  the  water  was  18,642  ;  it 
was  further  calculated  that  12,000  bathed  that  morning 
between  4  and  8  o'clock.  About  So  acres  of  this  park, 
too,  consists  of  open  grass  space,  to  which  as  many  as 
82  cricket  clubs  are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising and  playing  matches. 

The  MAXIMU.M  Te.mperatures  of  the  Air 

for  the  week  ending  November  25  ranged  from  51°  at 
Greenock  to  40°  at  Hull,  with  a  mean  for  the  English 
stations  of  43°.4,  and  for  the  Scottish  of  48°.?.  The 
Minimum  Temperatures  ranged  from  34°.5  at 
Greenock  to  19°  at  Leicester,  the  mean  for  the  several 
English  stations  being  23°.  7,  and  for  the  Scottish  28".  5. 
The  highest  Mean  Temperature,  41'°.  2,  was  recorded 
at  Greenock,  and  the  lowest,  32°.  3,  at  Hull ;  the  mean 
for  the  English  stations  being  34°.  6,  and  for  the  Scot- 
tish 37°.8.  Thus  the  air  during  the  past  week  has 
been  warmer  in  the  northern  country  than  in  the 
southern,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  cold 
weather  that  set  in  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
month  continued  during  the  past  week.  On  the  19th 
the  mean  daily  temperature  was  30°.  I,  being  11°.  7 
below  the  average,  and  on  each  of  the  other  days 
generally  less  than  35°,  all  being  in  defect  of  the 
average,  though  to  a  less  extent.  Rain  fell  at  all 
stations,  but  much  less  in  quantity  in  England  than  in 
Scotland  ;  the  greatest  fall  in  the  southern  country  being 
o.  72  inch  at  Portsmouth  ;  2.30  inches  fell  at  Greenock, 

"2.15  inches  at  Dundee  ;    all  the  other  stations  in 

Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Aberdeen,  recording  a 

fall  of  more  than  I  inch.    The  mean  fall  for  the  English 

ions  was  0.19  mch,  and  for  the  Scottish  1.69  inch. 

(See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1555.) 

—  It  might  not  uiu-easonably  be  supposed  that  we 
had  Pe.\s  enough  of  all  grades  of  earliness,  and  all 
degrees  of  excellence ;  but  those  who,  like  Mr.  Laxton 
(one  of  our  best  and  most  careful  hyhridisers),  are  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  new  and  improved  varieties,  are 
not  disposed  to  stand  still ;  neither  is  the  public  at  all 
more  mlling  to  stick  to  the  old  love,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  prices  asked  for  the  new.  Messrs.  Hurst 
are  the  agents  for  Mr.  LA-XTON,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  of  that  gentleman's  varieties,  such  as  William 
the  First,  are  of  excellent  quality ;  others,  such  as 
Superlative,  are  better  adapted  for  the  exhibition  table. 
Whether  they  are  worth  the  price  asked,  is  for  the 
consumer  to  consider. 

We  have  before  us  the  programme  of  a  great 

Exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  horti- 
cultural subjects  generally,  to  be  held  at  Berli.N'  in 
June  next,  in  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Horticulture  in  Prussia.  The  exhibition  will  be  held 
from  June  21  to  June  30.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  2000 
thalers  (2^300)  are  offered  by  the  Society,  in  addition 
to  special  prizes  offered  by  individuals  for  groups, 
Pahns,  Ferns,  Roses,  coniferous  plants,  and  cut 
flowers,  the  details  of  which  will  be  hereafter  published. 
The   schedule   is    divided    into    three    classes — I,  for 
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miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
46  classes  ;  2,  for  plants  representing  special  orders  or 
genera,  e.^.,  Orchids,  Arads,  Lilies,  Pelargoniums,  SiC, 
62  classes  j  3,  fruit  and  vegetables,  9  classes, 

From  an  advertisement  in  another  column  it 

will  be  seen  that  the  valuable  collection  of  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Books  of  the  late  Mr.  Baxter 
is  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  sale- 
room, Oxford,  on  Wednesday  next,  December  6. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 

held  last  Saturday,  the  following  Directors  of  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Botanic  Gardens  were  elected  Correspond- 
ing Members : — Dr.  J.  Anderson,  M.  J.  Decaisne, 
Mr.  C.  Moore,  Dr.  F.  von  Mueller,  Dr.  R.  Schom- 
burgk,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  F.R.S.  Among 
the  donations  reported  was  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Australian  Chestnut,  lately  received  from  Queensland. 

Harper's  Weekly  offers  the  following  suggestion 

to  those  whose  Fruit  and  other  Trees  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  late  Fire  in  Chicago  : — 

"In  many  instances  the  vitality  of  the  roots  has  not 
been  impaired.  By  cutting  off  the  trees  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before  winter,  and  covering  the 
wounds  with  a  heavy  coat  of  grafting-wax,  the  life  will  be 
preserved  until  next  spring,  when  they  will,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  send  up  strong  shoots  and  grow  rapidly.  Some 
varieties  of  trees  will  not  sprout,  but  fruit  trees,  Grape 
Vines,  berry  bushes,  and  valuable  shrubbery  will  sprout 
again  if  cut  close  to  the  ground  before  cold  weather 
comes.  The  burned  and  heated  portions  of  the  wood 
should  be  removed  until  a  live  surface  is  laid  bare,  when  a 
warm  coaling  of  grafting-wax  should  be  applied.  This 
should  be  covered  with  brown  paper  or  cloth,  and  several 
inches  of  fine  earth  should  overlay  the  whole.  A  suitable 
grafting-wax  may  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  resin  or  pitch 
and  tallow,  or  one  part  of  Unseed  oil  and  two  of  coarse  resin. 
In  the  spring  the  soil  should  be  removed,  leaving  only 
about  an  inch  over  the  stump." 

In  a  communication  to  our  contemporary,  the 

Builder,  a  correspondent  thus  writes  upon  the  import- 
ant question.  How  to  Heat  a  Small  Conserva- 
TORY  Free  of  Cost  :— 

"  A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  bought  a  house,  one 
of  a  row  ;  it  contained  two  sitting-rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor, — one  to  the  front,  the  other  to  the  back.  In  summer 
the  back  room  was  unfit  for  habitation,  owing  to  the  heat 
caused  by  a  close  range  in  the  wall  which  separated  it 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  adjoining  house.  This  suggested 
to  me  an  idea  which  has  been  carried  out  successfully. 
In  planning  a  new  villa,  I  placed  the  kitchen  fireplace  in 
the  west  gable  ;  the  space  behind  the  range  was  left  open, 
and  against  this  was  built  a  con5er\'atory,  14  feet  by 
8  feet.  The  open  space  behind  the  range  is  furnished 
with  a  wooden  door,  over  which,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  is  formed  an  air-flue,  having  a  damper.  By  shutting 
the  door  and  opening  the  damper,  the  heat  from  the  range 
is  carried  off,  and  vice  versa.  This  contrivance  may  not 
suit  those  who  wish  to  maintain  a  high  state  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  conservatory  dming  the  winter,  but  a  heat  suf- 
ficient to  protect  plants  from  frost,  and 
varieties  to  flower  during  that  season,  can 
free  of  cost." 

The  BuLBiFEROUs  Character  of  the  Stems 

of  certain  of  the  Lilies,  e.  g.,  tigrinum  and  bulbi- 
fenim,  is  a  well-known  feature.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  this 
genus  to  develope  these  axillary  separable  buds,  for  the 
same  phenomenon  may  sometimes  be  observed  near 
the  base  of  the  stems  of  L.  auratum  and  other  species 
not  usually  bulbiferous ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  collection  examples  of  the  longiflorum  section 
in  which  the  stems  were  bulbiferous  at  every  axil  from 
base  to  apex,  quite  as  much  so  indeed  as  in  the  Tiger 
Lily,  though  the  plants  in  question  are  usually  non- 
bulbiferous.  Possibly  all  Lilies  might  be  forced  to 
produce  axillary  bulblets,  and  if  so  the  propagation  of 
rare  species  might  be  much  expedited. 

Referring  to    the  wonderful  increase   in   the 

Taste  for  Flowers  which  has  taken  place  in 
America  during  the  past  20  years,  in  the  columns  of 
that  excellent  Transatlantic  monthly,  the  "American 
Agriculturist,"  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  states  that 
statistical  investigations  taken  in  the  rough,  extending 
in  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  New  York 
Island,  proved  that  the  number  of  florists*  establish- 
ments was  above  500,  and  the  capital  used  in  stock  and 
structures  upwards  of  6,000,000  dols.  If  the  number 
of  establishments,  writes  Mr.  Henderson,  is  nearly 
correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  is  certain 
that  the  value  is  not  overestimated,  as  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  establishments  where  the  capital 
used  in  stock  and  buildings  must  be  nearly  100,000  dols. 
each ;  and  this,  too,  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs, 
where  the  taste  is  lower  than  it  is  in  either  Boston  or 
Philadelphia. 

Most  works  on  Eastern  travel  tell  us  of  the 

great  Utility  of  the  Stems  of  the  Climbing  Palms 
and  Bamboos  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  hats, 
mats,  and  hosts  of  other  equally  conuuon  and  useful 
articles.  The  most  striking  uses,  however,  of  the 
slender  stems  of  the  Calami  are  for  twisting  into  ropes 
and  cables  (such  cables  being  used  on  many  of  the 
Indian  coasting  vessels),  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  fearfully  dangerous-looking,  net-like  suspension 
bridges  which  are  thrown  across  rivers  in  India,  and 
about  the  construction  of  which  Dr.    Hooker  in   his 
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*'  Himalayan  Journal  "  tells  us  that  **  two  parallel  canes 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane  were  stretched  across  the 
stream,  from  these  others  hung  in  loops,  and  along  the 
loops  were  laid  one  or  two  Bamboo  stems  for  flooring  ; 
cross  pieces  below  this  flooring  hung  from  the  two 
upper  canes,  which  they  thus  served  to  keep  apart. 
The  traveller  grasps  one  of  the  canes  in  either  hand, 
and  walks  along  the  loose  Bamboos  laid  on  the  swing- 
ing loops."  The  stems  of  these  Calami,  of  which  many 
species  grow  in  the  eastern  forests,  are  seldom  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  thick,  usually  they  are  much  less,  indeed 
quite  slender,  and  they  mostly  grow  to  an  enormous 
length,  climbing  and  scrambling  amongst  the  surround- 
ing trees,  in  the  branches  of  which  they  support  and 
attach  themselves  by  the  hooked  spines  of  their  leaf- 
stalks. The  stems  are  of  a  tolerably  uniform  thickness 
throughout  their  entire  length,  and  to  what  an  enormous 
length  they  grow  may  be  judged  from  a  stem  lately 
received  from  Ceylon,  and  now  exhibited  in  the 
No.  2  Museum  at  Kew.  This  stem,  which  is  pro- 
bably that  of  Calamus  rudentum,  measures  369  feet  long, 
so  that  if  it  had  grown  perfectly  upright,  it  would  have 
been  nearly  as  high  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
They  are  imported  into  this  country  as  rattans  in 
bundles,  each  bundle  containing  about  loo  canes,  and 
each  cane  averaging  from  12  to  16  feet  in  length.  The 
number  of  canes  annually  imported  into  this  country 
amounts  to  about  7,500,000.  These  are  used  chiefly 
for  splitting  and  making  bottoms  of  chairs,  bodies  of 
gigs,  dog-carts,  &c.,  and  at  one  time  were  largely  used 
by  schoolmasters,  as  many  an  old  boy  will  remember  ; 
for  "  crinolines,"  for  ribs  of  umbrellas,  and,  when  split 
very  fine,  for  stiffening  for  silk  bonnets.  Rattans  are 
also  largely  imported  for  walking-sticks  ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  thicker  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  are 
probably  the  produce  of  another  species  of  Calamus  ; 
they  have,  moreover,  a  small  portion  of  the  root  remain- 
ing, to  form  the  handle.  The  valuable  walking-sticks 
known  as  Malacca  canes  are  also  the  stems  of  a  Calamus, 
probably  C.  Scipionum. 

• We  hear  that  Parliament   is  to  be  applied  to 

next  session  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
form  a  short  RAILWAY  from  the  ring  line,  or  Metropo- 
litan and  District  Railways,  near  the  South  Kensington 
Station,  to  the  Exhibition  Buildings  at  Albert 
Hall.  Application  is  also  to  be  made  for  power  to 
form  a  subway  from  the  South  Kensington  Station  to 
the  Albert  Hall. 


PORTRAITS   OF  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Actiniopteris  kadiata,  Flore  ^cs  Serres.  t.  1853. 

M.  Van  Houtte  here  gives  a  nice  figure  of  this  very 
elegant  dwarf  stove  Fern,  which  in  its  general  aspect 
simulates  that  of  a  miniature  Palm.  The  small  erect 
slender  fronds  grow  up  in  a  neat  tuft,  and  the  laminse, 
which  are  fan-shaped,  and  1—2  inches  across,  are  cut 
down  into  narrow  segments,  much  in  the  way  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Fan  Palms.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  was  figured  in  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist," 
in  the  volume  for  1869,  and  in  our  own  columns  the 
following  year. 

Alloplectus  vittatus,  Illust.  Hort.  ser.  3,  t.  13. 

A  stout-growing  Gesneraceous  plant,  requiring  stove 
temperature.  It  has  erect  fleshy  stems,  bearing  large  short- 
stalked  broadly-ovate  leaves,  6 — 9  inches  long,  of  a  deep 
velvety  green,  having  a  broad  greyish-green  laand  down 
the  centre,  branching  ofif  along  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins.  The  flowers  are  terminal  and  fasciculate,  sur- 
rounded by  vivid  red  foliaceous  bracts,  and  having  a  large 
crimson  calyx,  and  a  pale  yellow  corolla.  It  was  collected 
by  Mr.  Wallis  at  Moyobamba,  in  Eastern  Peru,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Linden. 

Alonsoa  Matthewsii,  Refug,  Bot.  t.  158. 

A  pretty  little  soft-wooded  greenhouse  shrub  of  the 
Scrophulariaceous  order,  with  slender  quadrangular  stems, 
lanceolate  toothed  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  lax 
terminal  racemes  of  scariet  flowers,  of  which,  as  in  the 
more  familiar  species,  the  upper  lobe  is  much  the  largest. 
It  was  obtained  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  from  seeds 
sent  from  Peru,  and  is  said  to  produce  its  brilliant  flowers 
in  abundance. 

Aralia  japonica  aureo-reticulata,    Illust.  Hort. 
ser.  3,  t.  22. 

A  variety  of  the  well-known  evergreen  and  nearly  hardy 
shrub,  often  called  A.  Sieboldii  in  gardens,  and  referred 
by  botanists  to  the  genus  Fatsia.  It  differs  in  having  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaf-surface  of  a  pale  yellowish  green, 
reticulately  marked  with  yellow,  the  midribs  being  pale, 
almost  white.  It  is  a  Japanese  plant,  and  was  imported 
by  M.  von  Siebold. 

Begonia  magnifica.  Rev.  Hort.  1870,  271,  with  tab. 

An  ornamental  stove  perennial,  of  suffrutescent  habit, 
with  ovate  unequal-sided  finely  toothed  leaves,  and  termi- 
nal cymose  panicles  of  drooping  rosy  carmine  flowers, 
which  have  the  four  parts  convergent,  x\  inch  long, 
oblong-ovate,  slightly  bifid,  the  two  inner  ones  being 
deeper  coloured.  Introduced  by  M.  Linden  from  New 
Grenada. 

Bignonia  purpurea,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5800. 

This  magnificent  stove  climber  has  long  been  cultivated 
at  Kew.  It  is  closely  allied  to  B.  speciosa,  differing  in  the 
narrower  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  stem  is  slender  ;  the 
leaves  bifoliolate,  sometimes  ending  in  a  tendril,  with  the 
leaflets  obovate-lanceolate  ;  and  the  flowers  are  large, 
funnel-shaped,  with  neariy  equal  rounded  lobes,  mauve- 
coloured,  with  a  large  white  throat.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  history  further  than  that  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
Bignonia  purpurea  of  Loddiges'  catalogue. 


Ceratostema  speciosum,  Illust.  Hort.  ser.  3,  t.  9. 

This  Vacciniaceous  shrub  forms  a  splendid  ornament 
for  the  greenhouse,  being  an  evergreen,  with  the  stem 
growing  erect  from  a  tubercular  base.  The  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  short  twisted 
petiole  ;  and  the  flowers,  which  grow  in  short,  axillary, 
secund,  drooping  spikes,  are  cylindraceo-costate,  about 
if  inch  long,  bright  orange-red,  with  a  short  and  slightly 
spreading  yellow  limb.  It  was  collected  in  Ecuador  by 
Mr.  Wallis,  and  is  one  of  M.  Linden's  novelties. 
Cissus  LiNDENi,  Illust.  Hort.  ser.  3,  t.  2. 

A  smooth,  shrubby,  cool  stove  climber,  of  the  Vine 
family,  with  terete  tendriled  branches,  and  ovate-cordate 
bright  green  leaves,  which  are  freely  mottled  with  white 
between  the  veins.  M.  Linden  has  imported  it  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Martha,  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Clematis  stans,  Gartenfiora,  t.  657. 

A  dwarf-growing  half-shrubby  plant,  with  erect  stems, 

temate  leaves,  having  ovate  toothed  leaflets,  and  small 

terminal  panicles  of  whitish  flowers,  tomentose  on  the  out- 
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Cotyledon  atropurpurea,  Refug.  Bot.  t.  198. 

The  Echeveria  atropurpurea  of  gardens,  a  well-marked 
showy  plant,  with  short,  stout,  glabrous  stems,  and  obo- 
vate-spathulate  dark-purple  leaves,  covered  with  a  glau- 
cous bloom,  and  aggregated  into  a  dense  rosette  at  the 
top  of  the  stem.  The  flower-stem  is  erect,  bears  much 
smaller  leaves,  and  terminates  in  a  long  raceme  of  bright 
red  pentagonal  flowers,  white  towards  the  base.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  aUied  to 
C.  canaliculata. 

Cotyledon  glauca,  Refug.  Bot.  t.  61. 

A  very  pretty  dwarf  greenhouse  succulent,  forming  a 
dense  rosette  of  obovate-cuneate  mucronate  farinosely 
glaucous  leaves,  and  slender  pinkish  flower-stems  bearing 
a  secund  raceme  of  12  —  20  scariet  flowers  tipped  with 
yellow.  It  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Echeveria  glauca,  and  is  closely  allied  to  C.  (Echeveria) 
secunda,  from  which  it  differs  in  little  besides  its  glaucous 
covering.  A  native  of  Mexico.  Both  it  and  C.  secunda 
are  much  used  in  the  modem  system  of  planting  flower 
gardens  ;  and  are  remarkably  neat  and  pretty  subjects, 
totally  distinct  in  aspect  from  some  of  the  other  plants 
referred  to  the  same  genus. 

Cotyledon  Salzmanni,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5801, 
A  charmingly  beautiful  rock  plant,  of  the  Crassulaceous 
order,  of  annual  duration,  and  forming  literally  a  mass  of 
brilliant  golden  star-shaped  flowers,  relieved  by  the  red 
tips  of  the  spreading  corolla  lobes.  It  has  a  stout  ascend- 
ing leafy  stem,  fleshy,  terete,  green  leaves,  covered 
with  short  red  streaks;  and  golden-yellow  flowers,  spotted 
with  red,  which  form  a  broad  compoundly  corymbose 
head,  and  are  between  funnel  and  salver-shaped.  It 
gathered  by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  at  Tangiers,  and  in  aspect 
5  possible  from  the  Echeverias  which  are 
referred  to  Cotyledon,  and  bears  much 
more  resemblance  to  a  Sedxun. 

Cypripedium  candidum,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5855. 
A  pretty  hardy  perennial  Orchid,  with  leafy  stems,  the 
leaves  broadly-lanceolate,  plaited,  the  flowers  small,  with 
green  sepals  and  petals  marked  with  purple  fines,  and  an 
inflated  oblong  white  Up  streaked  with  purple  round  the 
mouth.  A  rather  rare  native  of  bogs,  from  the  Central 
and  New  York  States  of  North  America,  to  Kentucky  and 
Wisconsin,  extending  thence  into  Canada  to  the  north- 
ward, and  to  the  Platte  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  westward.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  pubescens  and 
parviflora.  "Like  all  the  boreal  Cypripediums,  this  is 
easily  cultivated  in  a  bog  soil,  with  a  cool  bottom,  plenty 
of  shade,  and  a  copious  littering  of  dead  leaves." 

DendrOBIUM  SchRCEDERI,  Floral  Mag.  t.  502. 

A  handsome  stove  epiphyte,  with  the  general  aspect 
of  D.  densiflorum.  It  has  clavate  stems,  oblong-acute 
leaves,  and  dense  pendtnt  racemes  of  flowers,  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  bright 
yellow,  with  a  strong  orange  tint  along  the  upper  margin. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5796. 

A  very  remarkable  sub-shrubby  species  of  Sun-dew,  with 
a  thick  woody  stem,  2 — 3  inches  high,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  seated  the  elongate  linear  attenuated  leaves,  which  are 
circinate  and  revolute  in  vernation.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  stalked  purple  capitate  glands.  The  large 
yellow  flowers  form  a  corymb  at  the  top  of  a  leafy  stem, 
which  grows  a  foot  high.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Mauritania,  growing  on  sandy  shores  and  dry  rocks  by 
the  sea  as  well  as  inland.     It  has  been  flowered  at  Kew. 

Hemerocallis  Dumortieri,  Refug.  Bot.  t.  213. 

A  very  pretty  and  little  known  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial of  the  Liliaceous  order,  a  native  of  Japan  and  Western 
Siberia.  It  has  long  narrow  tapering  leaves,  i— li  foot 
long,  and  the  scape  is  erect,  and  bears  2—4  large 
orange-yellow  flowers,  the  perianth  being  2  inches  long, 
with  a  very  short  tube.  It  is  closely  allied  to  H.  minor  of 
Miller  (H.  graminea  of  Andrews),  but  is  a  stronger  plant, 
with  leaves  twice  as  broad,  and  shorter-tubed  flowers.  It 
is  sometimes  called  H.  rutilans  and  H.  Sieboldii  in 
gardens. 

HOMALONEMA  RUBESCENS,    Gartenfiora,  t.  634. 

A  stout-growing  stove  perennial,  belonging  to  the 
Araceas.  Its  stem  grows  i — 2  feet  high,  and  bears  sagittate- 
cordate  dark  green  leaves,  having  the  under  surface 
purplish,  and  the  petiole  of  a  deep  red.  The  peduncle  is 
also  red,  and  is  terminated  by  a  sub-cylindrical  convolute 
spalhe,  which  is  reddish-purple  without,  and  whitish 
within.     It  is  a  native  of  India. 

JUSTICIA  LiNDENi,  Rev.  Hort.  1870,  250,  with  tab. 

An  ornamental  sub-shrubby  stove  plant,  of  the  Acan- 
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thaceous  family,  having  smooth  stems,  glabrous,  oval- 
acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of  showy  orange- 
yellow  flowers.  It  was  imported  from  Mexico,  to  the 
Jardin  du  Museum,  Paris. 


VICTORIA   PARK. 


At  a  time  when  paragraphs  are  going  "the  round 
of  the  papers  "  as  to  the  ill-efifects  of  encroaching  upon 
the  boundary  lines  of  this  park,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  of  its  chief 
features  of  internal  beauty,  viz.,  the  lake,  and  what 
is  not  inaptly  termed  the  Pagoda  island.  My  object  in 
placing  before  your  readers  the  annexed  illustration 
(fig.  330)  is  not  only  to  furnish  one  of  the  best  views  to 
be  found  in  this  park,  but  to  show  how  happily  the 
materials  employed  have  been  associated  and  blended 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful  picture,  even  on  a 
small  scale.  In  this  case  the  water  does  not  occupy 
more  than  about  6  acres,  which  are  ornamented  with 
three  islands,  the  outlines  of  which  are  of  a  strikingly 
marked  character,  and  which  are  applicable  to  any 
part  of  a  country  park,  where  water  can  be  brought 
within  view  of  the  mansion.     This  park 


collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  being  young,  i 
just  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  transplanting  I 
effect,  a  chance  which  should  not  be  lost,  inasmuch 


diversity  of  form  in  the  groundwork,  the  whole  space 
occupied  in  the  matter  being  about  half  an  acre.  Trees 
and  shrubs  of  a  fastigiate  character  occupied  the  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance.  These  consisted  of  Irish 
Yews,  Cupressus,  Junipers,  and  Cedars ;  next  in  effect 
came  vases  of  flowers,  archways,  and  pillars,  portions 
of  ruins  obtained  from  the  Old  Temple  Church.  As  to 
the  rockwork  put  up  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity as  of  choice,  inasmuch  as  it  surrounded  a  reservoir  ^ 
of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  houses  and  other  wants  1 
of  the  establishment,  including  ornamental  water  and  j 
fountains  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  ;  and  as  all  the 
water  had  to  be  pumped  from  a  well  by  means  of  a 
steam-engine,  it  also  blocked  out  the  objectionable 
appearance  of  the  chimney  shaft.  Architectural  effect 
was  given  to  the  scene  by  a  clock  tower,  and  the  whole 
was  bounded  by  a  background  of  Elms  and  other 
large  trees.  I  so  contrived  the  outline  of  the  water 
in  the  scene,  that  in  passing  round  it  a  series  of ; 
panoramic  views  occurred  at  short  distances  apart, 
each  being  so  varied  as  to  be  distinct  in  character— a 
desideratum  obtained  by  throwing  up  the  material  ! 
taken  from  the  site  of  the  water  into  banks  and 
mounds  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  These  banks  and 
mounds  were  margined  with  rockwork,  made  of  con- 
crete, and  planted  with  a  very  complete  collection  of  1 
wild  plants  found   in  the  district,  all  being  carefully 


woodcut,  two  other  examples  have  been  adduced  of 
the  way  in  which  our  home  surroundings  may  be 
improved,  and  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  hundreds 
might  possess,  but  few  do,  simply  because  they  lack  the 
energy  to  make  the  attempt.  If  as  much  attention 
were  paid  to  the  improvement  of  features  of  a  per- 
manent character  about  a  place  as  is  bestowed  on 
inlusing  colour  into  our  flower-gardens,  we  should  soon 
have  backgrounds  and  boundary  lines  worthy  of  the 
often  prettily  designed  mansions  and  villa  residences 
which  they  enclose.  Joseph  Newton,  Oxford  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  MEETING  OF 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
.SOCIETY  A  T  BIRMINGHAM. 
As  you  invite  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  catering  for  this  annual  reunion  of  the  craft, 
I  am  anxious  to  contribute  something,  however  little, 
to  the  development  of  these  most  important  features 
of  the  provincial  shows.  Fortunately  for  you  and  the 
object  we  have  in  view,  though  rather  trying  to  us 
who  may  be  expected  to  offer  suggestions,  you  have 
in  your  two  leaders  pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  have  hardly  left  us  wind  enough  to  bag  our  sails.    A 


if  left  much  longer  without  removal  they  will  be  so 
thick  as  to  injure  one  another.  The  islands  are 
rich  in  Willows,  of  which,  along  with  other  things, 
many  fine  varieties  were  bought  at  the  late  Messrs. 
Loddiges'  sale,  and  the  fine  Salix  babylonica,  or 
Weeping  Willow,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  ex- 
plains how  much  real  beauty  can  be  exhibited  by  a 
tree  when  it  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  suitable 
to  its  character.  Amid  the  vegetation  of  these  islands, 
the  numerous  water-fowl  that  ornament  the  lake  find 
shelter,  and  a  suitable  home.  The  Chinese  pagoda  in 
the  background  is  that  which  was  shown  in  the  great 
International  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  presented  to 
this  park,  in  which  it  forms  a  feature  of  much  interest. 
That  considerate  and  kind  lady,  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  presented  this  park  with  a  magnificent  drmk- 
ing-fountain,  by  Derbyshire,  the  cost  of  which  was 
about  ;,i9000.  This  is  about  the  chief  building  of 
interest  which  the  park  contains. 

Subtropical  gardening  has  been  tried  here  as  well  as 
in  the  other  parks,  and  with  considerable  success. 
Unlike  that  in  Hyde  Park,  it  is  less  guarded  from  the 
public  by  means  of  iron  protectors,  a  singular  fact 
when  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parks  are 
taken  into  consideration. 


As  a  bit  of  boundary  line,  what 


viewed  from  the  windows  of  a  mansion.  At  Hatton, 
near  Hounslow,  I  at  one  time  created  a  somewhat 
similar  scene  on  a  rather  unpromising  site.  It  consisted 
of  water  and  rockwork,  associated  with  planting  and 


named  and  systematically  arranged.  A  screen  or 
boundary  line  of  a  very  different  character  may  be 
found  at  Fulham  Palace.  In  this  there  is  no  water  ; 
the  foreground  is,  however,  richly  ornamented  with 
Rhododendrons,  behind  which  is  a  thick  mass  of  shrubs 
and  low-growing  trees,  planted  in  front  of  the  wall 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  hide  from  view  from  the  ornamental  grounds. 
The  entrance  from  the  latter  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
department  is  through  an  ancient  Gothic  archway, 
which  is  so  charmingly  overhung  with  Ivy  as  to  form 
quite  an  enchanting  feature  in  the  scenery,  which  is 
strictly  in  the  gardenesque  style. 

Beyond  the  kitchen  garden,  itself  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  is  a  belt  of  stately  trees,  which  serves  as  a 
boundary  line  to  the  domain,  and  at  the  same  time 
eftectually  shuts  out  the  town  of  Fulham,  whose 
antique  church  top  is  constantly  brought  into  view  of 
the  Palace. 

The  situation  being  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
is  flat  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  were  it  not  for 
the  planting,  which  has  not  only  been  skilfully  done 
at  first,  but  by  age  has  ripened  into  full  develop- 
ment, showing  to  advantage  the  mature  character  of 
most  of  the  materials  employed  in  it.  Vistas  have  of 
late  years  been  cut  through  the  boundary  line,  so  as  to 
bring  in  occasional  peeps  at  the  waters  of  the 
Thaines,  thus  giving  life  and  interest  to  a 
scene  which  previously  was  the  reverse  of  ani- 
mated. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  pretty  piece  of 
ornamental  scenery  represented  in  the  accompanying 


dinner,  an  assembly  room,  a  congress,  and  a  special 
committee  or  committees  to  arrange  each  or  all — little 
more  can  be  needful  to  develope  the  social  and  intellectual 
features  of  these  gatherings  to  the  fullest  extent.  And 
yet  one  thing  more,  and  that  the  chief,  is  necessary  to 
command  success,  and  that  hitherto  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  I  mean  the  thorough  identifi- 
cation of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  with  each  and  all  of  these  social  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  the  meeting.  For  the  future  there  must 
not  only  be  no  cold  shoulder,  but  no  condescending 
patronage  manifested  in  regard  to  these  features  of  the 
programme.  The  latter  is  most  offensive,  and  has 
been  most  keenly  felt  by  the  most  honourable  working 
members  of  the  craft.  Two  equally  straightforward 
courses  are  open  to  the  Council  :  the  one  is  to  ignore 
the  social  and  intellectual  side  of  the  meetings  wholly, 
the  other  is  to  adopt  them  as  part— and  one  of  the  most 
important  parts— of  the  official  programme.  Practical 
men  could  appreciate  either  course.  We  have  our 
views  about  which  of  the  two  would  tend  most  power- 
fully to  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  but  either  way 
we  could  not  justly  blame  the  governing  body  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Its  officers  are  bound  to 
guard  its  honour  and  consider  its  prosperity  first  of  all  ; 
and  if  it  is  thought  that  social  fellowship  and  intel- 
lectual communion  with  practical  horticulturists  mars 
the  one  or  hinders  the  other,  the  Council  are  bound  to 
abstain  from  both,  and  we  are  equally  bound  to  honour 
them  for  their  abstention. 
What  we  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  are 
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the  compromises  between  these  two  courses  that  have 
been  from  time  to  time  adopted  at  these  meetings — 
the  Council  now  adopting,  now  ignoring,  and  again 
entrapped  or  dragged  into  a  recognition  of  those  impor- 


;  social  and  intellectual  features  of  the  pr^ 
meetings.     The  dignity  of  the  Society  and  the  ' 
and  self-respect  of  practical  horticulturists  alike  demand 
that  this  policy  of  compromise  should  cease. 

Thanks  to  your  vigilance  and  zeal  in  the  good  cause, 
which  has  never  faltered,  the  subject  has  been  mooted 
early.  The  .Society  has  ample  time  to  consider  it  and 
announce  its  final  decision.  I  trust  it  may  heartily 
embrace  these  social  and  intellectual  features,  and  per- 
manently engraft  them  upon  its  provincial  shows. 
But  if  not,  I  do  think  this  should  be  the  last  time  of 
asking.  We  owe  much  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  more  still  to  our  self-respect ;  and  it  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  latter  that  we  should  go 
begging  year  after  year  of  the  Council  to  help  us  dine, 
or  hold  congresses  or  social  rhitiions.  Assuredly  we 
are  strong  enough  to  do  these  things  for  ourselves  ; 
and  if  the  Society  chooses  to  stand  aloof,  why  let  it 
stand  out  in  the  cold,  and  in  peace. 

Hitherto  the  Society  has  concentrated,  and  seem- 
ingly exhausted,  its  energies  on  the  show.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  show  should  be  successful.  It 
must  be  made  such  as  to  draw  company  and  pay.  We 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  visit  the  provinces  at  a  pecuniary  loss. 
It  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  hor- 
ticulture without  the  sinews  of  war— vulgar  money. 
The  shows,  also,  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture.  They  are  object  lessons  for 
counties  and  districts,  where  nevvscholars  may  be  counted 
by  the  thousand.  They  raise  provincial  horticulture 
at  one  bound  to  the  highest  level,  and  whet  the  appe- 
tite for  novelties  to  the  keenest  edge.  The  Society 
has  done  good  work  by  going  into  the  provinces,  but 
it  has  left  equally  good,  .and  better  almost,  wholly 
undone.  It  has  cared  more  for  the  exhibition  than 
the  exhibitors,  the  products  than  the  producers ; 
and  while  smiling  its  sweetest  official  blandish- 
ments on  the  works  of  our  hands,  it  has  given  the 
workers  the  cold  shoulder,  or  worse.  Such  a 
course  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  ungenerous.  It 
is  likewise  most  suicidal ;  for  practical  men, 
gainsay  it  who  will,  are  the  backbone  of  horti- 
culture. Raise,  refine,  strengthen  them,  and  you  raise 
refine,  strengthen  horticulture.  Indeed,  the  shortest 
cut  by  far  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  is  to 
instruct,  raise,  better  its  practitioners.  Grand  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  for  this  at  these  annual  gatherings  ; 
and  the  Society  that  permits  such  to  run  to  waste 
misses  a  royal  way  of  being  true  to  its  charter.  Pro- 
mote social  intercourse,  stimulate  intellectual  activity 
among  horticulturists,  and  the  result  will  soon  be  seen 
and  felt  in  the  exhibition.  More  will  add  to  their 
riches,  and  all  will  have  more  pleasure  in  bringing  their 
best.  In  many  cases  now,  money  is  the  only 
power  that  draws  forth  superior  excellence  ;  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects,  identity  of  interest  with  the 
Society,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity, would  prove  far  stronger  motives.  The 
Society  has  it  in  its  power  t 
simply  taking  the  same  inter 
of  horticultural  progress  as  it 
Nay,  we  do  not  yet  ask  it 
neither  to  test  nor  reward  01 
itself  with  us  in  our  social  ;v««. 
and  sympathise  with  our  intellectual  exertions.  The 
attempt  to  divorce  us  from  our  works,  to  reward  the 
latter  while  ignoring  the  former,  is  vain,  and  would 
only  prove  mischievous  if  possible.  We  are  united  for 
better  or  worse,  and  those  who  would  reward  our  best 
doings  had  better  begin  or  end,  we  care  not  greatly 
which,  by  giving  the  workers  their  just  due,  for  the 
men  upon  the  whole  are  better  and  more  precious  than 
their  best  doings. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  sentence  or  two 
upon  the  Congress.  First,  as  to  time.  The  evening 
would  probably  be  best.  Most  visitors  have  so  much 
to  see,  and  so  little  time  to  see  it  in,  that  all  the  day 
and  every  day  is  crowded  with  engagements.  I  merely 
throw  out  the  suggestion,  however,  and  am  well  aware 
that  there  may  be  strong  objections  urged  on  the  other 
side.  Again,  as  to  the  manner.  There  have  been  great 
complaints  about  haste  and  appearances  of  im- 
patience. Doubtless  this  has  been  caused  at  times 
by  an  excess  of  papers,  when  10  or  12  readers 
have  raced  against  lime  for  a  hearing  at  a  singl 
sitting.  But  at  other  times,  and  without  this  excuse 
presidents  have  looked  bored,  and  practicals  felt 
discouraged  by  an  almost  indescribable  feeling  that  the 
whole  thing  was  felt  to  be  a  bore.  I  blami 
but  only  advert  to  an  impression  that  was  largely 
prevalent  at  some  of  those  congresses.  Then 
matter.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  utmost 
freedom  ought  to  be  allowed  at  these  meetings.  There 
are  social  and  peci 
moment  to  horticulture  that  have  been  carefully 
excluded  from  discussion.  I  believe  horticulturists  are 
the  only  class  in  the  country  who  continue  to  meet,  and 
remain  dumb  on  their  own  peculiar  grievances  and 
prospects.  1  would  be  glad  to  learn  who  could  be 
compromised  or  injured  in  any  way  by  the  thorough 
discussion  of  such  a  question  as  this  at  the  Birming- 
ham   meeting— The  iUitiis  and    rewards  of    horticul- 


of  employers  and  employed,  and  to  the  further  advance- 

:nt  of  horticulture  ? 

In  addition  to  the  dinner,  assembly  room,  and  con- 
gress or  congresses,  I  would  suggest  a  soiree  and  con- 
zioiie  if  possible.  Also,  if  practicable,  that  ladies 
might  be  invited  to  the  dinner,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  at  Nottingham.  Finally,  might  I,  without 
presumption,  propose  that  the  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole, 
who  I  trust  has  been  added  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal,  be  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  for  pro- 

oting  the  social  friendship  and  intellectual  fellowship 
of  horticulturists  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ?  D.  T.  Fish, 
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The  superstitions  which,  in  olden  time,  connected 
themselves  with  certain  trees  and  plants  have  been 
pretty  fully  dwelt  upon  of  late,*  but,  as  we  think, 
without  exhausting  the  subject,  or  deriving  from  it  all 
the  materials  for  thought  which  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing. The  tendency  of  modern  opinion  is  to  suppose 
that  wisdom  dwells  with  the  present  age,  and  that  the 
early  races  of  mankind  were  as  much  inferior  in  power 
of  mind  as  they  certainly  were  in  the  means  of  testing 
their  views  of  Nature,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  verify- 
ing process  of  experimental  research.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  Chaldean  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  made  its  way  down  to  us  through  the  opinions  of 
Pythagoras,  or  have  seen  how  remarkably  some  of  the 
choicest  results  of  modern  scientific  thought  were  anti- 
cipated in  other  schools  of  Grecian  lore — those  who 
have  looked  into  the  charming  poem  of  Lucretius, 
"  On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  will  not  entertain  these 
disparaging  ideas  of  the  capacities  of  our  forefathers. 

In  this  article  we  mean  to  explore  but  one  branch  of 
this  wide  subject,  in  the  connection  of  the  early  fire 
worship  with  the  mystical  properties  ascribed  to  plants 
and  trees.  In  order  to  comprehend  these  views  of  the 
Aryan  nations,  we  turn  first  to  the  Rig- Veda,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  most  ancient  documentary  evidence 
on  the  subject,  reaching  back  probably  to  the  times 
made  familiar  to  us  by  the  history  of  the  Judges  in 
Israel.  In  this  work  we  find,  especially  in  one  passage 
not  devoid  of  sublimity,  the  distinct  recognition  of  the 
unknown  God— as  in  fact  "the  ineffable  One;"  but 
to  these  early  philosophers  everything  that  was  un- 
known was  mystical,  and  the  whole  world  was  pervaded 
by  subordinate  deities.  These  were  formed  into  shape 
by  drawing  largely  on  the  resources  of  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation. They  were  struck  with  the  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  electric  force  in  lightning,  as  showing 
something  peculiarly  divine  ;  and  this  they  extended  to 
fire,  and  to  all  the  varied  and  subtle  operations  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  class  under  the  heads  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  ;  and,  penetrating  still  further 
into  the  unseen  world,  they  associated  also  in  the  same 
categorv-  the  vital  principle  in  animals  and  in  man. 
Thus  tiie  Parsees,t  m  a  controversy  which  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  missionaries  at  Bombay,  claimed 
the  well-known  lines,  beginning — 

"Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame," 
as  exactly  expressing  their  opinions  on  this  point  ; 
thence  also  (as  we  have  been  informed)  the  custom  of 
placing  frankincense  on  the  forehead  of  a  corpse  which 
is  about  to  undergo  the  process  of  incremation,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  vital  spark  escapes  from  that  part 
of  the  body. 

An  intensely  poetic  appreciation  of  Nature  appears 
everywhere.  The  clouds  were  the  cows  of  heaven,  from 
whose  udders  the  fertility  of  the  earth  was  replenished. 
They  beheld  in  the  sun  a  god,  whose  chariot  was 
drawn  by  the  horses  of  the  dawn.  The  first  rays  shoot- 
ing up  from  the  horizon,  before  the  emergence  of  the 
orb  itself,  were  the  horns  of  the  hind  or  gazelle  of  the 
morning.  Probably  the  imaginary  hammer  of  the 
Scandinavian  Thor,  which  always  returned  again  to 
his  hand  after  it  had  been  launched  against  any  object, 
was  an  illustration  of  the  same  accurate  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  thunderstorm,  as  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  poet  Lucan — 

"  Dat  stragem  late,  sparsosque  recoUigit  ignes." 
These  last  illustrations  do  not  belong  (it  is  true)  to  the 
Rig- Veda,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  Aryan  nati< 
be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  to  the 
which  is  prevalent.  The  nations  generally  have  found 
inworking  powers,  especially  maleficient  powers,  a' 
work  in  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  and  deities  watch 
ing  over  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  requiring  to  be  appeased  J:  — 
' '  The  demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  earth,  .air,  or  underground." 

The  connection  of  all  this  apparatus  of  deities  with 
mystical  notions  about  trees  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Sanscrit-speaking  race 
which,  whdst  in  the  shape  of  a  falcon  rescuing  the 
soma,  or  heavenly  ambrosia,  from  the  evil  dei 
lost,  in  the  contest,  a  feather,  which,  falling 
to  earth,  and  taking  root,  became  the  origin  of 


sctl, 


the 


with  feathered  leaves. 


vhilst 


claw  which  came 


earth  in  the  same  encounter  became  a  thorn-bearing 
Catechu.  Bishop  Heber  was  amazed 
perstitions 
attached  themselves  to  the  Mimosa  in  India  and  to 
the  Rowan  tree  in  Scotland — superstitions  connected 
ith  the  promotion  of  fertility  in  animals.  He  in- 
quires, "What  nation  has  in  this  case  been  the 
from  what  common  centre  are  these 
ns  derived  ?  "  The  answer  probably  leads 
us  back  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
of  Adam  as  the  first  opening  out  of  this  well  of 
tradition.     The  superstitions  connected  with  the  Ash, 

mentioned  by  White  in  his  "Natural  History  of 
Selborne,"  are  probably  from  a  different  source, 
scarcely  less  ancient.  The  Scandinavian 
tradition  was,  that  the  gods  formed  out  of  an  Ash  tree 
the  first  man,  who  was  thence  called  Aske.  This  was 
probably  the  first  progenitor  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
well  shown  by  Knobel  in  his  "  Volkertafel  "  to  have 
been  (almost  certainly)  Ashkenaz  of  Genesis  x.,*  so  that 
the  fabled  Ash,  Iggdrasil,  with  its  roots  directed  towards 
heaven,  towards  Tartarus,  and  towards  the  region  of 
frost,  and  overshadowing  gods  and  men,  looks  like  an 
enunciation  beforehand  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
German  races.  "Rhetoric  turned  into  logic"  has 
produced  worse  things  than  the  Ash  Iggdrasil.  Then 
the  passing  of  crippled  children  through  the  cleft  Ash 
was  simply  an  introduction  into  a  new  and,  it  was 
presumed,  better  life.  As  with  the  Brahmins,  the 
twice-born  of  India,  as  with  the  masonically  initiated 
Druids — for  whom  an  analogous  birth  was  provided, — ■ 
so  with  these  unfortunates,  the  reversion  to  the  original 
stock  was  to  be  healing  and  cure. 

These  things  are  not  specially  to  our  purpose,  and 
therefore  we  turn  to  the  Oak  and  the  Mistleto,  and 
enter  upon  the  domain  of  Celtic  superstition.  More 
particularly  (omitting  the  kindred  Picts,  Scots,  and 
Irish)  we  look  to  the  Welsh,  the  Cymri  (descendants 
of  Gomer),  as  representing  our  early  British  ancestry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  have  preserved  the 
traditions  of  the  past  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent  than  the 
more  thoroughly  English  part  of  our  population. 
Indeed  we  need  scarcely  class  among  things  of  the  past 
some  of  the  superstitions,  especially  about  fairies,  which 
still  haunt  the  Principality.  The  physicians  of  Myddvai 
(whose  lore  was  reputed  to  be  derived  from  this  source) 
are  the  subjects  of  a  volume  published  at  Llandovery  in 
1861  ;  but  we  leave,  for  the  present,  these  gentlemen 
to  settle  accounts  with  the  regular  practitioners,  and 

We  ourselves  have  met  among  the  kindred  Bretons 
with  an  illustration  of  the  still  powerful  belief  in  the 
fairies.  When  driving  along  near  the  celebrated 
Cymric  Menhirs  of  Karnac,  we  alighted  to  gather  the 
Dodder  (Cuscuta  europcea)  which,  with  its  weird-look- 
ing, thread-like  branches,  covered  abundantly  the 
Gorse  bushes  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  returning 
to  our  vehicle  the  Breton  driver  most  earnestly  remon- 
strated, begging  that  we  would  throw  away  the  perilous 
fruit  of  our  botanical  research.  "La  reiiie  dcs  Fees 
vous  blessera ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  if  we  understood 
him  aright  believed  that,  if  this  were  not  done,  we  should 
all  be  dead  before  we  reached  our  destination.  He  did 
not  pay  much  regard  to  our  dissent  from  his  creed,  so 
we  thought  it  most  prudent,  all  things  considered,  to 
throw  the  weed  away,  lest  the  nervousness  of  our  driver 
should  really  bring  us  to  grief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Druids  looked  upon 
the  Oak  as  a  divine  tree,  and  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with,  even  identified  it  with,  the  god  whom  they 
worshipped.  The  feelings  of  religious  horror  with 
which  the  Gauls  regarded  a  grove  of  ancient  Oaks 
dedicated  to  the  gloomy  rites  of  Celtic  superstition,  are 
well  described  by  Lucan,  who  exhibits  for  admiration 
the  courage  of  Cresar,  in  himself  giving  the  first  stroke 
of  the  axe,  in  order  to  break  through  the  dread  which 
swayed  his  legions  and  threatened  to  hinder  his  designs. 
Thus,  in  Taliessin's  poems  we  find  the  following — 


The  name  of  the  Oak  in  Welsh  is  similar  to  its 
appellation  in  Greek,  and  has  connection  with  the  title 
of  the  Druids  themselves,  t  '  'BeniM,  a  Druid,  is  com- 
pounded  of  g-uiytid^  a  wise  man,  and  denv,  the 
Oak.  The  strict  connection,  both  in  Hellenic 
and  Roman  mythology,  between  the  Oak  and 
Jupiter  as  the  god  of  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
was  drawn  even  closer  among  these  Celtic  nations, 
as  the  Gallic  Jove  was  represented  to  the  eye  by 
an  open  stem  and  two  lateral  branches  in  the  shape 
of  the  Greek  ir  in  its  elementary  form.  Derzti,  an  Oak, 
takes  also  the  form  dir,  plural  deri,  but  v  daran, 
a  servile  form  of  taran,  means  a  thunderbolt,  and 
daron  and  daronivy  are  synonymous  with  taranon;  and 
Taranwr^  the  tliunderer,  is  the  same  as  Taranis,  whom, 
according  to  the  Romans,  the  British  worshipped.  Dar 
must  therefore  have  once  signified  equally  an  Oak  and 
the  thunder ;  and  the  thunder  and  the  prophetic 
Oaks  of  Dodona  had  a  like  connection  at  the  time 
when  oracles  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
branches  ;  and  the  fitlgura  and  fttlmiita,  the  pheno- 
mena of  lightning,  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy phenomena  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  future 
might  be  obtained.     Whether  this  dar  represents  the 
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electric  fluid  or  not,  we  have  ample  proofs  that  the 
tree  was  mythically  confounded  with  that  of  which  it 
was  only  a  symbol."     Thus,  Taliessin  :— 

"  The  swift  moving  derw, 
From  liis  presence  would  shrink  both  heaven  and  earth." 

It  may  lessen  our  surprise  at  such  a  confusion  when 
we  remember  that  our  own  select  word  electricity,  in 
somewhat  similar  manner,  identifies  the  whole  range 
of  these  phenomena  with  the  electron,  or  amber  in  which 
they  were  first  noticed. 

The  Welsh  word  Trydan,  "pervading  fire,"  is  in 
so  far  more  philosophical,  in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
give  a  definition  in  the  very  word  itself.* 

After  all,  we  ask  ourselves,  whence  came  this  strange 
idolatry  of  the  Oak  tree— from  its  height  and  grandeur 
as  pre-eminent  amongst  the  trees  of  the  English  forests? 
from  the  character  of  its  boughs  reminding  of  the 


We  append  a  note  concerning  it  from  a  practical  j  hardy  for  outdoor  work  — no  plant  can  equal  it  for 
gardener  of  high  standing,  and  we  can  quite  endorse  '  conservatory,  table  room,  or  vase  furnishing.  It  is  no 
all  that  he  says  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plant,  removed,  e.Naggeration  to  add  that  I  believe  those  long  droopmg 
as  we  were  t^ld,  from  the  open  border  ?or  the  purposes  :  -h-  so  rich  m^colour  and  ^-=[^1  -  o™-^ -^ 
of  the  exhibition.  One  regret  we  may  express,  and  that  \  ^.^^^  ^^^  j,^^^^^  j  ,^^3,  f,  „^j,  ^e  offered  at  sSch  prices 
is,  as  to  Its  name.  It  may  be  an  Amaranthus  ;  at  present  ;  ,j,^(  ^^^^  garden  in  1872  may  be  lightened  up  with  the 
we  have  no  means  of  telling  what  it  is.  Perhaps,  like  ,  brilliance  and  dressed  with  the  grace  of  this  charming 
Iresine  Lindeni  of  gardens,  which  is  certainly  not  !  noveltv." 
an  Iresine,  this  may  not  be  an  Amaranthus.  But 
then  what  to  call  it  ?  that's  the  question.  We 
object  on  principle  to  the  custom  of  affixing  scientific 
names  to  plants  that  are  not  known  to  scientific  men, 
and  which  names  in  eight  out  of  every  ten  cases  are 

ultimately  found  to  be  inappropriate.  Suppose,  for  The  Price  of  Vegetables. — I  take  it  that 
want  of  a  better  name,  the  present  plant  had  been  '  correspondent,  "  W.  R.  H."  is  a  greengrocer,  and 
called  "  Veitch's  Amaranth,"  would  it  not  have  sold  as  ,  therefore  able  to  state  (if  he  attends  the  Borough 
well  as  it  will  now  under  an  assumed  name?  The  .  Market)  whether  the  prices  quoted  by  "A  Market  Gar- 
English  word  Amaranth  is  a  general  one,  and  has  not  ^  dener  "  in  your  last  journal  are  a  fair  example  of  those 


Jiottif  Comsponbence. 


of  the  lightning,  or  fro 
struck  than  other 
trees?  We  cannot 
say ;  and  though  our 
Oak  trees  have  been 
struck  we  do  not  know 
that  they  really  attract 
the  lightning,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed, 
or  are  more  subject 
than  other  trees  to  this 
visitation.  It  is  a  fair 
subject  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact. 

The  worship  of  trees 
lingered  much  longer 
amongst  the  Conti- 
nental nations  than  in 
our  island.  Keysler 
tells  us  of  a  sacred 
Oak  (Quercus  Jovis) 
cut  down  by  St.  Boni- 
face, and  tells  the 
story  of  another  Oak 
whose  great  age  was 
owing  to  similar 
causes,  and  of  so  great 
a  size  that  when  it 
became  hollow  by  age 
a  mounted  horseman 
could  ride  round  with- 
in it,  which  feat  was 
performed  by  Albert 
I.,  of  Prussia,  and  by 
his  son  also.  This 
Oak  continued  long 
an  object  of  supersti 
tious  veneration.  It 
grew  between  Wolavia 
and  Oppen,  and  was 
27  ells  in  circumfei 
ence.  Another  (alike 
recorded  by  Hart 
knoch+)  was  honid 
with  the  blood  of 
sacrifices  $.  Another, 
near  Labiau,  in  Prus 


its  being 


frequently  '  the  precise  signification   that   Amaranthus 


i\ 


la 


sia,  ■ 


shipped  by  the  people 
that  the  clergy  thought 
it  best  to  dedicate  it 
to  a  saint  (Jodocus), 
by  which  means  it  be 
came  a  source  of  gain 
(at  least  of  lucre)  to 
the  Church. 

The  dreadful  deeds 
of  Fntluploltiim  and 
On  ellemim  became  as 
much  the  objects  of 
solicitude  to  Popes, 
councils,  and  clergy, 
as  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  to  critics 
in  a  later  age.  Peni- 
tence of  from  one  to 
ten    years     seems    to 

have  been  decreed  by  Gregory  III.  Our  author 
.satisfies  himself  that  the  first  was  a  kind  of  Dryolatry, 
or  revival  of  the  old  worship.  The  second  more 
clearly  refers  to  the  Alder,  "whicli  trees  were  held 
in  such  veneration,  and  according  to  Arnkiel  still 
remained  so  in  his  day,  that  in  many  places  it  was  not 
thought  right  by  the  stupid  people  to  strike  them  with 
the  axe,  before  they  had,  on  bended  knees  and  with 
precedent  prayers  to  the  goddess  of  the  Alder  (as  they 
vainly  ima{;ined),  sought  the  wood  as  suppliants  with 
promise  of  its  return.  This  M.  Torgillus  Arnkiel 
reports  that  he  has  often  seen  and  heard,  in  his  work 
'  De  Religione  ethnica  Cimbrorum.'  "  //. 


AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  past  1 


ic;?  to  pass  through  or  ovar.  Richard's  Diet. 

Diss.,  vi..  m.  4  and  6:    also  Diss.   xiv„ 

t  "  Undique  in  trunco  hacrente." 


331. — .\MARANTHrs  SALICIFOLIUS  (HORT.   VEITCH), 


hence  would  not  introduce  the  element  ol  uncertainty, 
probably  of  error,  which  the  present  name  does. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  or  biennial  (?),  of  pyramidal 
form,  2—3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  from  5—7  inches 
long  by  \  inch  in  width.  The  colour  in  the  young  state 
is  a  bronzy  green,  which  changes,  as  the  plant  gains 
age  and  vigour,  into  a  bright  orange-red  colour.  It 
wa-s,  we  are  informed,  introduced  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch. 

"Permit  me,"  writes  our  correspondent,  "to  add  my 
testimony  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  charming  plant. 
I  happened  to  drop  in  at  .South  Kensington  when  it  made 
its  dKbiit,  and  it  so  fascinated  me  that  1  liad  eyes  for  little 
else  at  that  gathering  of  good  tilings.  My  first  impression 
was — Well,  Celosias  must  have  progressed  marvellously 
since  I  left  off  growing  them  on  account  of  their  inveterate 
tendency  to  hark  back  to  tufted  Cockscombs.  With  this 
stock,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Ihem.  .'\s  I  approached 
these  plants,  '  These  never  can  be  Celosias  ! '  rose  to  my 
lips,  before  I  had  the  pleasure  ol  reading  Amaranthus  sali- 
cifolius.  No  cut  or  coloured  plate,  no,  nor  mere  descrip- 
tion, can  do  justice  to  the  full  merits  of  this  plant. 
Whatever  place  it  may  take  in  the  flower  and  sub-tropical 
garden — and  that  will  be  very  high,  if  it  proves  sufficiently 


each  market  day,  but 
we  have  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded, and  havesome- 
times  fallen  short  of 
the  prices  quoted, 
withinthehours  named 
by  "W.  R.  H.;"and 
I  will  add  that  the 
reason  why  such  prices 
exist  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lack  of  buyers,  and 
not  in  the  fact,  as  he 
asserts,  of  salesmen 
overstanding  the  mar- 
ket.  An  injudicious 
.salesman  may  occa- 
sionally sacrifice  his 
goods  to  a  desire  to 
maintain  prices,  but 
to  suppose  that  every 
salesman  in  the  mar- 
ket would  continually 
refuse  the  offers  of  the 
retail  dealers,  and 
eventually  throw  down 
his  loads  to  be  carted 
away  to  cows  at  a 
fodder  price,  is  absurd. 
Having  now  respond- 
ed to  "W.  R.  H.,"I 
hope  he  will  in  return 
tell  me  in  what  way 
he  can  justify  the 
difference  between  the 
prices  paid  to  the 
growers  and  those 
charged  to  the  con- 
sumers? When  the 
market  prices  were 
fairly  remunerative  to 
the  producer  the  retail 
prices  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same 
as  they  are  at  present. 
When  the  prices  to  the 
producer  are  positively 
ruinous,  those  to  the 
public  remain  unal- 
tered. If'W.  R.  H.' 
could  by  any  possi- 
bility fairly  explain 
this  state  of  things,  all 
inducement  to  high 
cultivation  would  van- 
ish ;  but  if,  as  I  am 
confident,  no  such 
satisfactory  explana- 
'.  '        tion  can  be  given,  then 

such  alteration  in  ex- 
isting arrangements 
must  inevitably  be 
made  as  shall  enable 
the  people  to  profit 
by  that  which  is  now, 
in  a  prolific  sea.son, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  markets  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  or 
ploughed  into  the  ground,  or  used  for  food  for  cattle. 
Henry  7.  Morgan,  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  Nov.  28. 

Reading  the  complaints  of  your  correspondents, 

in  regard  to  the  inadequate  returns  received  by  the 
cultivators  of  garden  produce,  in  comparison  with  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  I  am  tempted  to  send  you 
an  extract  from  Alphonse  Karr's  book,  *'  Promenades 
hors  de  mon  Jardin,"  on  the  subject  of  middle-men. 
Mons.  Karr  says,  "  It  is  a  condition  at  once  odd 
and  illogical  :  the  intervening  person  between  the  culti- 
vator and  consumer  is  a  sort  of  parasite,  whose 
business  it  is  to  buy  at  a  very  cheap  rate  of  the  grower, 
and  to  sell  at  a  very  dear  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
interested  parties  were  to  make  an  advance  one  to  the 
other,  to  hold  out  the  hand,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing, both  of  them  would  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
in  dividing  the  profit  which  is  madeout  of  them  under 
the  pretence  of  bringing  them  together."  The  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  Mons.  Karr's  suggestion  may  be  an 
insuperable  one,  but  as  the  tendency  of  the  state  of 
things  described  by  your  correspondents  is  to  restrict 
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production  by  making  tbe  cultivation  of  vegetables  un- 
profitable, and  so  to  inflict  the  hardship  of  higli  prices 
on  the  general  consumer,  any  plan  by  which  the  evils 
complained  of  could  be  remedied  would  be  welcomed 
by  a  large  class  of  growers  for  the  gieat  markets  of  the 
country,  and  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  that  class 
of  consumers  whose  greatest  deprivation,  beyond  the 
absolute  staff  of  life,  would  be  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  their  cheap  supply  of  greens,    ff.  Ingram,  Bdvoir. 

Rochea  falcata.— Though  I  have  known  this 
plant  for  many  years,  I  have  never  been  so  struck 
with  its  beauty  and  utility  as  a  flowering  plant  till  this 
winter,  having  generally  seen  it  among  collections  of 
succulents  where  it  never  had  a  chance  of  flowering.  I 
had  two  plants  planted  out  this  summer  among  other 
succulents  ;  they  grew  well,  and  when  about  8  inches 
high  each  threw  up  a  flower-truss.  I  took  the  plants 
up  in  October  and  potted  them,  put  them  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  they  have  now  been  in  bloom  for  a 
fortnight,  and  promise  to  last  another  month  or  more. 
The  corymbs  are  somethmg  like  those  of  the  Sedum 
Fabaria,  but  broader  and  more  rounded,  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  colour  better  than  by  saying  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  deep  orange,  scarlet,  and  pink.  The  plants 
are  only  about  a  foot  high,  the  trusses  10  inches  across, 
and  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  Rochea  is  a 
characteristic-looking  plant  when  bedded  out,  and 
when  taken  up  before  the  frost  destroys  the  flower- 
buds  and  potted,  it  comes  in  for  winter  decoration, 
and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  rank  high  as  a  conservatory 
plant,  and  be  grown  in  batches.    J.  Simpson,  li^i»l/ty- 

Leptosiphon  roseus.  —  It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  hear  that,  so  far,  this  beautiful  little  annual 
has  passed  through  the  recent  severe  frosts  here  in  the 
open  gi-ound  entirely  uninjured.  I  have  it  growing 
from  seed  sown  in  June,  the  plants  still  putting  forth  a 
few  blooms  when  the  sun  shines  ;  and  I  have  it  also  in 
the  form  of  small  seedling  plants  (looking  just  now  like 
small  Portulacas)  that  have  come  up  where  my  earliest 
summer  stock  of  it  seeded.  Whether  it  will  pass  as 
unscathed  through  the  entire  winter  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  have  just  lifted  some  of  these  small  ones,  and  pricked 
them  into  pots  to  stand  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  so 
that  I  may  be  pretty  sure  of  a  display  of  it  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  charming  carpet  plant,  and  would  pro- 
duce a  lovely  effect  if  mixed  with  Aubrietia  Camp- 
bellii.  A/ex.  Dean,  Bedfont. 

Pruning  Scissors. — The  most  useful  of  all  instru- 
ments in  a  fniit  garden  is  undoubtedly  a  good  st'cateur, 
or  pruner,  but,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  both 
silly  and  clever  ones.  The  one  you  notice  at  p. 
1483  is  one  of  the  clever-looking  ones,  but  as  the 
drawing  fails  to  show  if  the  blade  is  rivetted  on  to  the 
handle  [it  is],  or  if  it  and  the  handle  is  all  one  piece,  I  am 
dubious  as  to  its  being  really  a  clever  acting  instrument. 
There  is  no  question  that  for  a  skateur  to  be  an  efficient 
one  the  blade  most  be  a  piece  of  itself,  thin  and  blade- 
like, as  in  a  knife,  and  rivetted  on  to  the  handle, 
which  should  be  strong,  thick,  and  powerful  for  the  work. 
I  have  had  practical  e.'iperience  with  a  good  number  of 
these  fruit-tree  primers,  and  every  one  has  failed  to 
please  me  except  one.  This  is  made  by  a  working 
smith  at  Versailles.  Prevost's  sicateiir  is  considered  by 
most  gardeners,  in  Seine-et-Oise  at  least,  with  M. 
Hardy  and  his  assistants,  and  all  the  fruit-growers  in 
that  department,  the  sicateiir ;  and  for  my  part  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  pruner  ever  made.  Of  course,  in  those  days 
nothing  good  came  out  of  Versailles,  and  it  was  not 
patronised  by  the  Paris  centre  of  horticultural  skill  as 
it  might  have  been.  The  price  of  this  sicateiir  is 
7  francs— rather  dear,  but  it  will  last  for  years,  since  a 
blade  can  be  put  in  when  necessary,  as  I  have  had 
done  with  one  or  two  of  mine.  M.  Albert  Trufiaut,  of 
the  Rue  des  Chantier  Nursery,  Versailles,  is  sending 
me  a  pair  or  two,  as  I  have  forgotten  M.  Prevost's 
address.  These  si'cateiirs  are  made  in  two  sizes  ;  the 
smaller  size  will  cut  an  inch  Hazel  stick  in  two — on  the 
slant,  of  course — quite  easily.   H.  A'.,  Floors  Gardens. 

Old  Garden  Favourites.  —  In  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  plate  1622,  there  is  a  figure  of  a  most 
singular  variety  of  the  Carnation,  D.  Caryophyllus,  in 
which  some  of  the  flower-buds,  by  a  most  curious  mal- 
formation, assume  the  appearance  of  a  green  Wheat- 
ear.  This  singular  flower  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  past  generation  of  gardeners,  among  whom 
it  went  by  the  name  of  the  **  Wheat-ear  Carnation." 
Where  is  it  gone  to  ?  It  was  so  curious  that  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  lost,  and  very  possibly  it  still  exists 
in  some  of  those  dear  old-fashioned  gardens  whose 
owners  have  stood  bravely  out  against  the  bedding 
mania,  and  have  zealously  propagated  and  zealously 
preserved  these  choice  gems  of  floral  antiquity. 
Who  now  grows  the  real  old  white  Clove  Carnation? 
I  don't  mean  the  poor  thing  commonly  sold  for  it,  but 
the  precise  counterpart  in  grass  and  flower  of  the  old 
crimson.  I  have  often  heard  it  talked  of,  but  it  has 
never  gladdened  my  eyes.  Does  any  one  grow  that 
fine  old  plant  Malva  campanulata,  which,  alas  !  I  have 
lost,  and  know  not  how  to  recover  ?  Where,  too,'  is 
its  congener,  Malva  purpurata  (Bot.  Mag.  3814)  ?  Can 
any  one  tell  me  how  to  get  Rosa  microphylla  (Bot. 
Mag.  3490)  or  Rosa  Brunonii  (Bot.  Mag,  4030), 
and  Primula  amcena  (Bot.  Mag.  3252)?— and  are  Scilla 
villosa  (Bot.   Mag,   3211)    and    Fritillaria   leucantha 


(Bot.  Mag.  30S3)  now  in  cultivation?  I  have  now 
before  me  in  a  pot,  in  full  bloom,  a  clump  of  thai 
beautiful  autumnal  Crocus,  C.  longiflorus.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  where  to  get  the  white  variety  ?  H.  Harpur- 
Creiiie,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beaiichamp,  Tring, 
Noil.  28. 

Golden  Champion  Grape.— What  I  am  about  to 
state  is  my  own  practical  experience  of  this  Grape,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  favourable.  I  planted  it  here  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  cropped  it  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
and  this  year  the  bunches  and  berries  astonished  every 
one  that  saw  them,  and  the  flavour  was  exquisite.  My 
employers  were  delighted  with  it,  every  berry  was 
faultless.  In  a  place  not  six  miles  from  here  I  saw 
three  very  fine  bunches  of  it  this  year,  in  the  month 
of  August,  from  a  Vine  on  its  own  roots ;  not  a  single 
spot  to  be  seen,  in  fact  they  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  failed  with  other 
growers,  but  so  have  Black  Humburghs,  when  they  are 
red ;  WhiteMuscats,  when  they  are  greenand  shrivelled  ; 
LadyDowne's,  when  the  bunches  are  decimated  with  the 
spot  it  is  subject  to.  The  Golden  Champion,  as  far  as 
known  to  me,  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  Grapes  that 
has  been  taking  first  prizes  this  year  single-handed,  and 
I  believe  that  next  year  it  will  do  so  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  f.  Loiiza,  Gr.  to  Sir  H.  S.  Stewart,  Bart., 
Zoueh,  Stirlingshire,  Nov.  7. 

Hardiness  of  Dracaena  indivisa. — It  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  perhaps,  that  this  plant  will  stand 
with  ease  many  degrees  of  frost.  In  two  large  vases 
at  one  of  our  private  entrances  had  been  plunged  a  pair 
of  veiy  fine  plants,  with  fully  100  leaves  on  each,  that 
have  stood  from  4°  to  12°  of  frost  for  several  nights 
since  October.  They  were  only  taken  in  yesterday 
during  a  fall  of  snow,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  their 
cool  ordeal.  The  aspect,  where  they  have  been  stand- 
ing, is  east,  and  only  in  very  early  morning,  during  the 
summer  time,  do  they  get  any  sun.  I  have  an  idea 
they  would  have  stood  many  more  degrees  of  frost  with 
impunity.  If  this  catches  the  eye  of  some  of  our 
French  friends,  who  were  sufferers  last  winter  about 
Paris,  one  of  them  may  be  able  to  say  what  degree  of 
frost  this  handsome  decorative  Draccena  will  stand. 
M.  Riviere,  in  a  late  number  of  the  "Journal  de  la 
Societe  d'Horticulture  de  France,"  speaks  of  a  Vanda 
teres  flowering  more  profusely  than  ordinary  after  being 
exposed  to  frost  some  time  last  winter.  M.  Chantin, 
of  the  Rue  de  Chatillon,  and  many  others,  could  a  tale 
unfold,  I  have  no  doubt,  regarding  many  indoor  plants. 
Anon  they  may  be  induced  to  give  their  experience. 
You  may  also  allow  me  to  say  that  some  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  are  also  yet  in  their  summer  quarters, 
and  up  till  now  are  apparently  as  hardy  as  Semper- 
vivum  califomicum  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  much  hardier 
thing  than  I  had  previously  believed  it  to  be.  H.  Knight, 
Floors  Gardens. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  Grape.— Tastes  vary  in 
fruits  as  in  other  matters  ;  one  person  delights  in  the 
rich  aroma  of  a  perfumed  Pear,  another  in  the  simple 
sweetness  of  a  flavouriess  fruit.  The  merits  of  Grapes, 
in  the  opinions  of  some  connoisseurs,  consist  very 
much  in  their  posession  of  that  flavour  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  while  the  juicy 
sweetness  of  the  Hamburgh  commends  itself  to  the 
taste  of  others. '  A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
who  has  recently  commented  on  certain  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  employing  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Vitis,"  speaks  in  disparaging  terms 
of  a  Grape  raised  at  Chilwell,  and  called  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  'This  opinion  illustrates  my 
remark  that  "tastes  vary."  Although  "Vitis"  ven- 
tures so  far  as  to  predict  that  this  Grape  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  of  obscurity,  many  persons  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it  have  given  it  a 
good  position  in  their  vineries,  so  that  obscurity  will 
not  be  its  fate  just  yet.  Like  the  first  of  Scrooge's 
Christmas  laughs  in  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol,"  I 
regard  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  as  the  first  of  a  line  of 
illustrious  fraits  and  precious  wines  which  will  flow 
from  the  auspicious  union  of  the  Vines  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Grape  has  yet  the  dwarfed  proportions 
of  an  undeveloped  but  pure  stock,  its  merits  consist  in 
its  intrinsic  excellencies  of  flavour,  and  not  in  the 
meretricious  advantages  of  size  or  colour.  Like  one  of 
its  parents,  the  Muscadine,  it  is  comparatively  small  in 
size  and  bunch,  but  it  has  gifts  beyond — being  marvel- 
lous in  quality.    W.  Ingram,  Behoir. 

Hot-Water  Circulation. — Your  respected  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Fish,  thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  shown 
which  takes  the  initiative  in  circulation,  the  hot  or  the 
cold.  I  hope  to  do  so  (and  in  a  manner  which  shall 
not  leave  my  reasoning  open  to  such  an  objection  as 
that  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter)  in  those 
papers  which  you  kindly  approve  of  my  sending  for 
insertion  in  the  Gardener^  Chronicle.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  matter  here,  not  wishing  to  intrude  needlessly 
on  your  space  ;  for  the  same  reason  I  leave  unanswered 
other  remarks,  not  sufficiently  understanding  them.  I 
apologise  for  having  mistaken  the  purport  of  Mr.  Fish's 
remark  upon  the  "  driving  power  of  caloric,"  and  now 
understand  that  he  classes  gravitation  with  it  as  a 
motive  power  of  at  least  equal  potency  ?  But  does  he 
carry  out  this  definition  fully  when  he  goes  on  to  assign 
to  gravitation  as  "its  proper  function"  nothing  more 
than  "returning  back  the  cold,"  while  to  caloric  he 
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assigns  "  the  sending  forth  of  the  hot  water  ?"  I  believe 
he  does  not,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  not  be 
alone  in  the  belief  that  this  is  not  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  function  of  gravitation.  I  have  no  other  object  in 
the  task  I  have  set  myself  than  to  elicit  the  truth,  and 
when  my  papers  have  been  published  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  any  point  sifted  oranyerror  exposed  bymyrespected 
friend,  Nlr.  Fish,  or  others.  I  think  that  my  criticism 
of  Mr.  Fish's  statements  would  be  more  fairiy  described 
as  a  criticism  of  leading  statements  and  defined  conclu- 
sions rather  ihan  of  "detached  sentences"  and  of  mere 
words,  y.  M.  Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  Beacons- 
field. 

The  Cockspur  Thorn.— Planters  in  search  of 
the  singular  and  the  habitually  beautiful  combined 
should  plant  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  Crattegus  coccinea 
Crus-Galli,  an  old  North  American  species  introduced 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Its  pecuharity  is  that  spines, 
spurs,  or  thorns  are  formed  along  its  branches,  many 
of  them  3  inches  in  length,  which  makes  them  very 
conspicuous.  It  has  large  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
belongs  to  the  scarlet-fruited  section,  the  berries  being 
moderately  large,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.    IVilliam 

Supposed  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Flow 
of  Sap.— That  there  are  constant  changes  in  the 
current  of  the  sap  in  plants  no  one  can  deny,  but  that 
there  is  a  periodicity  in  it  which  is  regulated  by  the 
influence  of  the  moon  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit. 
It  may  at  once  be  granted  that  Mr.  Hutchison  is  correct 
in  his  observation,  and  that  he  actually  observed  that 
during  certain  days  following  the  third  day  after  new 
moon  the  sap  was  apparently  more  abundant.  But  are 
there  any  grounds  for  connecting  the  apparent  increase 
of  sap  with  the  phase  of  the  moon?  I  certainly  think 
not.  Mr.  Hutchison  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  temperature.  This  is 
most  unfortunate,  because  if  a  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  period  of  observation  could  be  ob- 
tained, then  the  lunar  theory  would  probably  be 
shown  to  be  untenable.  During  the  winter  months,  when 
there  is  no  flow  of  sap  from  the  roots  to_  the  leaves  to 
the  water  necessary  for  transpiration,  the  fluid 
always  contains  air-bubbles.  The  efliscts 
of  the  temperature  on  this  mixture  of  air  and  sap  are 
peculiar.  If  the  temperature  rises,  the  stem  of  the  tree 
is  heated,  the  air  in  the  capillary  tubes  expands,  and 
compresses  the  fluid  or  sap  contained  in  the  stem.  As 
the  fluid  cannot  move  downwards  it  must  move  up- 
wards and  towards  any  cut  surface,  which  will  at  once 
appear  wet.  In  fact  this  is  merely  the  process  of 
bleeding  so  often  seen  in  many  trees — a  phenomenon 
which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  leaves  form,  and  the  rapid 
ascending  flow  of  sap  is  re-established.  If  Mr. 
Hutchison  and  others  will  again  carefully  observe  the 
supposed  lunar  action,  but  in  addition  make  records  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  he  will  probably  be  led  to 
abandon  his  new  theory.  As  the  temperature  of-  the 
trunks  of  trees  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  air,  it  would  be  advisable  to  bore  a 
couple  of  holes  in  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  a  slanting 
(downward)  direction.  In  each  of  these  holes  must  be 
inserted  a  test-tube  of  very  thin  glass,  into  which 
mercury  is  to  be  poured,  and  the  bulbs  of  a  register- 
ing maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  placed 
in  the  mercury.  It  will  then  most  probably  be  found 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  sap  corresponds  with  the 
rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  stem — a  fact  well  known 
to  vegetable  physiologists — and  not  with  the  changes  of 
the  moon.    W.  R.  McNab. 

Nephrolepis  tuberosa.— As  a  basket  Feni  this  is, 
in  my  estimation,  the  best  for  either  a  conservatory, 
stove,  or  greenhouse.  It  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
either  of  these  structures  better  than  any  other  exotic 
Fern  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  a  shaded  position 
in  the  stove,  if  well  attended  to  in  watering,  it  will 
make  fronds  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  with  numerous 
tuberous  rootlets  hanging  about  in  all  directions.  In 
such  a  condition  it  is  wonderfully  effective  ;  in  the 
conservatory  it  looks  equally  as  well,  but  does  not 
produce  such  long  fronds  ;  and  when  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  it  has  a  more  upright  habit  of  growth,  but 
it  is  very  handsome.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  when 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  frost  must  be  kept  out,  although 
it  has  stood  a  few  degrees  without  any  visible  signs  of 
injury.  When  about  to  put  plants  into  baskets  they 
ought  to  be  potted  in  4  or  6-inch  pots,  and  be  grown 
in  the  stove  for  a  time,  to  get  them  well  established, 
and  the  pots  filled  with  roots.  Then  line  the  baskets 
with  wet  Moss,  put  in  some  leaf-mould,  turfy  peat,  and 
charcoal,  and  turn  the  plant  into  this  without  breaking 
the  ball,  filling  up  all  round  the  ball  with  the  above  com- 
post, and  covering  the  whole  with  Moss,  the  green  side  up ; 
run  some  small  wire  over  the  Moss,  to  make  it  firm, 
give  a  good  watering  all  over,  and  the  operation  will 
be  finished.  7.  T.  Burns,  Tollesby  Hall,  Middles- 
borough-on-  Tees. 

Artichoke  Galls. — Pray  give  me  three  lines  to 
assure  Mr.  Albert  Midler  that  his  criticism  upon  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken 
assumption.  In  using  the  expression  "better  known 
as  Cynips  gemmre,"  in  relation  to  his  having  styled  the 
insect  in  question  Aphilothrix  gemmas,  I  by  no  means 
intended  to  say  that  the  former  was  the  better  name, 
or  should  be  generally  adopted.  It  was  only  as  if  I 
had  said,  "  which  our  readers  will  know  better  under 
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the  name  of  Cynips  gemma'."  I  do  indeed  think  it 
the  better  name  for  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
ChroiiUh;  for  many  of  its  readers  would  recognise  it 
by  the  former  who  would  not  by  the  latter.  At  the 
same  time  I  equally  admit  that  where  scientific  ento- 
mologists are  addressed,  Aphilothrix  is  the  proper 
name  for  the  genus.  The  propriety  of  making  such  a 
distinction  between  one's  hearers  or  readers  is  a  vexed 
question,  on  which  Mr.  MiiUer  and  I  would  take 
opposite  sides,  but  which,  I  agree  with  him,  is  not 
matter  for  discussion  here.  I  do  not,  however,  regret 
having  used  the  expression  (even  although  I  should  be  in 
the  wrong  on  this  point),  as  it  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Midler 
the  very  clear  statement  (in  last  Gardeners'  ClironkU) 
regarding  the  nomenclature  and  what  is  known  of  the 
insect.  I  infer  from  his  silence  on  it  that  he  is  not 
able  to  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  point  which 
I  suggested  for  his  consideration,  viz.,  whether  the 
insect  always  selects  flower-buds  for  the  nidus  of  its 
if  the  leaf-bud  attacked  undergoes  metamor- 
ito  a  half-developed  acorn.  There  would 
therefore,  still  to  be  something  for  entomo- 
logists'to  observe  regarding  this  creature.  I  would 
like  to  observe  further,  that  I  find  Mr.  MiiUer's  state- 
ment as  to  the  scarcity  of  acorns  this  year  confirmed  by 
one  of  my  correspondents.  As  I  have  already  said, 
this  is  certainly  not  universal,  but  its  occurrence  in 
ter    is    curious  and   interesting. 
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The  Brussels  Sprout.— This  excellent  vegetable 
is  only  excelled  by  the  Cauliflower  as  a  general 
favourite  for  the  dinner-table,  and  a  few  hints  about  its 
successful  cultivation  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
g.ardener,s.  Having  the  advantage  of  a  glass-covered 
wall,  with  a  border  inside,  I  have,  for  the  last  few 
vears,  sown  the  seed  of  the  Brussels  Sprout  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  had  the  plants  strong 
enough  to  plant  out  early  in  April.  By  this  early 
planting,  and  in  well  manured  ground,  the  plants  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  get  to  a  great  size, 
and  produce  enormous  quantities  o(  sprouts  at  cutting 
time.  As  every  gardener  has  not  the  means  of  growing 
ths  young  Sprout  plants  so  early,  a  box  or  two  of  seed, 
sown  and  put  into  a  cold  frame  or  late  Peach-house  or 
vinery,  and  pushed  on  till  the  plants  are  ready  for 
jiricking  or  planting-out  in  the  spring,  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  ;  or  a  bed  might  be  sown  in  the 
autumn,  along  with  the  Cabbage  and  Kale  plants,  and 
they  would  be  ready  to  plant  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
stood  the  winter.  When  the  Brussels  Sprout  seed  is 
sown  at  the  usual  time  of  sowing  the  Broccoli  and 
Kale  in  the  spring,  the  plants  are  seldom  ready  for 
planting-out  before  May  or  June,  and  they  never  grow 
so  tall  and  fine  as  the  early  planted  ones.  I  find  the 
seed  of  the  Brussels  Sprout  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent the  best  to  be  depended  upon,  and  have  discarded 
all  the  varieties  in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  said  to 
The  Rosebe 
rf  late  hardy  kind 
uninjured  with  me  last  winter,  when  there  was  such  a 
destruction  amongst  the  Brassica  tribe  ;  and  it  will  be 
the  same  the  ensuing  winter  should  the  frost  be  severe, 
for  all  vegetables  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  very 
succulent  state,  although  checked  a  little  by  the  late 
frost.    IVU.'mm  TiNery. 

The  Thames  Bank  Peach— This  Peach  is  not 
so  generally  known  as  it  should  be.  As  a  late  Peach 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  we  have,  being  a  strong, 
robust  grower,  of  good  constitution,  and  a  free  setter. 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Year  Book  "  for  1S64, 
describes  it  as  follows  :— "  A  yellow-fleshed,  or  Apricot 
Peach,  raised  by  Mr.   Rust,  gr.  to  L.  Sullivan,  Esq., 
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Variegation,  Transitory  and  Habitual. — Permit 
me  to  add  two  examples  which  I  have  met  with.  Just 
below  the  kitchen-garden  at  Digswell  grows  a  robust 
young  Horse  Chestnut  tree,  which,  though  greatly 
shaded,  assumes  on  many  parts  a  slight  variegation 
about  midsummer,  which  it  loses  before  the  leaves 
change  to  a  ripened  hue.  Not  20  yards  from  the  above 
grows  a  large  Spanish  Chestnut  tree,  one  of  two  twin 
branches  of  which  has  been  broken  off  by  the  wind 
some  40  feet  above  the  ground.  From  near  this  wound 
about  a  dozen  branchlets  have  grown,  which  form  a 
somewhat  thick  mass  when  in  leaf,  the  leaves  being  of 
usual  size,  with  the  peculiarity  that  every  one  has,  for 
the  last  12  years,  been  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  white, 
with  no  solitary  exception  ;  yet  no  sign  of  variegation 
exists  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree.    William  Earley. 
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fleshed  Peach  is  highly  flavoiired.  This  is  certainly 
the  best  of  yellow-fleshed  Peaches  we  know,  and  is 
highly  ornamental  as  a  feature  in  the  dessert."  I  can 
fully  indorse  this  description  of  it,  having  seen  it  in 
different  situations  doing  well.  No  doubt  there  are 
others  quite  as  good,  but  this  one  I  can  speak  of  with 
confidence.    G.  Warren,  Gr.,  Balcomhe  Plaee,  Susse.x. 

Figs— The  treatment  of  this  fruit  seems  to  me  to  be 
little  understood  by  gardeners  in  general.  I  believe 
that  the  knife  should  rarely  be  used.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  Fig  orchards  in  the  South  of  England— Broad- 
Nvater,  to  wit.  You  would  do  good  service  to  Midland 
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May  ;  they  will  then  have  plenty  of  it  for  winte 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

To  the  Aspinwallians  the  B.\na.na  Tr.\i.e  is  their 
all.  The  Banana  is  their  only  export ;  and  the  arrival 
of  the  -American  steamer  is  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance. Not  a  steamer  leaves  without  taking  from  5000 
to  Soco  bunches,  and  during  the  year  something  like 
150,000  bunches  of  Bananas  are  exported  to  New 
York.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  steamer  ;  for  to  more 
than  half  the  people  it  is  only  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Banana  boat,"  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  is  called 
"Banana  day."  And  when  it  does  come  it  is  a  day  of 
rejoicing  ;  for  the  carrying  of  the  Bananas  gives 
employment  to  more  than  half  the  poco  tempo  people. 
The  Bananas  are  grown  on  the  "  farms  "  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  town.  These  farms  are  merely 
bush  lands,  partially  cleared.  The  word  "farm"  to 
an  English  ear  would  give  no  idea  of  what  an  Aspin- 
wallian  means  by  it  :  there  is  no  order— no  fences  or 
subdivisions— all  is  rude  and  rough. 

On  these  farms  many  of  the  large  trees  remain  stand- 
ing. After  the  small  bush  is  cut  down,  fire  is  run 
over  the  land,  and  the  suckers  are  planted  irregularly 
all  through  6  feet  or  7  feet  apart.  The  Plantain  is  not 
exported,  but  is  only  used  for  home  consumption. 
The  Indians  manufacture  a  kind  of  spirit  from  the 
Plantain.  When  the  Plantain  is  fully  ripe,  the  Indian 
gathers  it,  peels  off  the  skin,  and  throws  the  fruit  into 
a  dish,  where  it  remains  for  some  days.  After  ferment- 
ing, he  draws  off  the  liquor  and  puts  it  in  his  hom- 
made  bottles  for  future  use.  The  liquor  (or,  as  the 
Indian  terms  it,  rum)  is  said  to  be  very  strong,  and 
very  intoxicating.  When  drunk  to  excess  the  effects 
remain  for  two  or  three  days.  In  Jamaica  the  Banana 
seldom  comes  to  maturity  in  less  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen months  ;  but  in  Aspinwall  six  or  eight  months  are 
sufficient.  In  Jamaica,  when  a  sucker  is  planted,  it 
only  comes  up  single,  and  bears  but  one  bunch  of 
fruit ;  but  in  Aspinwall  a  sucker  comes  up  with  several 
shoots,  and  these  bear  in  succession  one  after  another. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Banana  plantations  are  kept  in 
good  order— persons  constantly  going  through  them 
and  carefully  clearing  away  all  dead  leaves,  &c. 

In  Aspinwall  the  Banana  trade  is  principally  con- 
fined to  four  merchants,  and  these  export  almost  all  the 
fruit  sent  to  New  York.  These  merchants  contract 
with  the  growers  to  take  their  whole  crop,  at  so  much 
per  bunch,  large  or  small,  deliverable  at  the  side  of  the 
railroad.  About  a  year  since  the  contract  price  was 
3J-.  per  bunch.  In  the  contract  the  merchant  agrees  to 
take  all,  and  the  grower  agrees  to  sell  to  him,  alone, 
all  his  crop.  As  soon  as  the  Banana  boat  comes  in 
sight,  notice  is  sent  to  the  farm  to  prepare.  Then  all 
is  bustle,  diligence,  and  activity.  The  merchant  goes 
to  the  steamer,  and  ascertains  how  much  room  he 
obtain,  for  it  is  very  seldom  the  steamer  has  suffi 
space  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  Banana  exporte: 

As  soon  as  this  is  ascertained,  he  sends  his  agents  to 
the  farms,  informing  those  with  whom  he  has  con 
tracts  that  he  requires  one,  two,  or  three  thousand 
bunches. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Bananas  should 
come  to  the  steamer  uninjured,  and  to  insure  this, 
great  care  is  taken  in  cutting  and  handling  the  bunches. 
It  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  that  the  fruit 
should  be  quite  fresh  when  shipped.  Consequently 
the  gathering,  carrying,  and  shipping  the  bunches  is 
crowded  into  as  small  a  space  of  time  as  possible. 
When  cut  the  fruit  is  carefully  caught  in  the  hands,  and 
at  once  carried  to  the  place  where  the  horses  can  take 
it.  There  it  is  gently  laid  down,  so  as  neither  to  b 
nor  break  the  fruit.  For  much  of  the  value  of  the 
bunch  depends  on  its  presenting  a  handsome  appe: 
ance,  without  any  of  the  "hands  or  fingers"  being 
broken  off'.  If  a  bunch  has  one  or  two  of  its  "  hands  " 
broken  oft,  it  is  at  once  rejected  by  the  shippers. 

The  fruit  is  cut  with  as  long  a  stalk  as  possible  fo 
the  convenience  of  carrying,  and  it  is  always  cut  green 
before  it  ever  begins  to  turn  ripe,  or  even  half  ripe 
the  Bananas  would  be  of  no  good  otherwise  ;  they 
would  rot  long  before  New  York  was  reached. 

Having  gathered  all  the  Imnches  which  are  fit,  and 


iily 


(on  which  is  fastened  a  large  piece  of  canvas), 
and  the  bunches  of  Bananas  are  handed  to  them,  and 
held  by  them  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  Five,  seven, 
bunches— always  an  uneven  number,  the  odd 
bunch  going  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  according  to 
pose  the  load.  The  ends  of  the  canvas  are 
ght  up  and  the  bunches  carefully  collected  to 
keep  them  from  being  bruised.  The  bight  of  a 
rope  (which  rope  is  so  arranged  as,  when  taut,  to 
firmly  hold  the  load)  is  next  brought  over  the  canvas, 
end  of  it  passed  through  and  carried  back 
under  the  horse's  belly  over  the  side  and  tied  to  the 
ck  "  Is  passed  through 
the  end,  and  the  whole  screwed  up  as  tight  as  the  horse 
will  bear.  Experience  seems  to  have  proved  this  mode 
of  fastening  the  Bananas  to  be  more  secure  than  any 
other  way  ;  for  the  loads  thus  fixed  are  carried  over 
and  through  tracts  which  seem  scarcely  possible  for  foot 
passengers— and  scarcely  does  a  line  so  fastened  break 
loose.  One  man  then  takes  charge  of  the  beast,  and 
leads  him  out  to  the  railway  track,  when  the  line  is 
very  carefully  untied  and  the  Bananas  gently  laid  on 
the  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  readily  counting,  each 
contractor  places  his  Bananas  in  long  rows  of  three 
tiers.  A  watchman  is  left  in  charge,  and  the  man  and 
horse  go  back  for  another  load.  If  the  "farm  "is 
near,  two  or  three  trips  may  be  made  for  each  steamer. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  merchant  or  his  agent  comes  to  the 
spot,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  load  from  the  contractor 
is  put  down,  proceeds  to  count  the  whole  number, 
which  from  the  Bananas  being  arranged  in  a  mass  of 
jmplished,  and  either  pays  for 
m  order  on  his  store.  The 
Bananas  being  contracted  for  are  taken  as  they  come, 
large  or  small,  as  long  as  they  are  not  bruised  or  broken, 
at  one  fixed  price,  somewhere  about  3^.  or  4J-.  per 
bunch.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  independent  growers 
have  also  been  sending  their  Bananas  to  the  railway 
company's  track,  which  for  a  few  hours  resembles  a 
bustling  market.  These  bunches  are  sold  according  to 
size  and  value  —  a  large  bunch  bringing  8j.  to  <)s., 
while  the  small  ones  are  not  worth  more  than  \s.  td. 
to  zs.  As  each  bunch  is  purchased,  it  is  laid  in  the  rows, 
of  three  tiers  deep.  As  soon  as  all  his  purchases  are 
made,  the  merchant,  leaving  a  faithful  watchman,  gets 
into  his  "hand  car"  (a  small  railway  carriage,  pro- 
pelled by  two  men  by  means  of  a  crank),  and  proceeds 
to  the  depot,  where  he  engages  as  many  trucks  as  he 
has  occasion  for,  which  are  instantly  sent  off  to  the 
Banana  market.  Everything  is  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  and  as  soon  as  the  trucks  arrive  on 
the  spot  an  animated  scene  commences.  The  long 
stem  and  end  of  the  fruit  which  had  been  left  on  are 
now  cut  off,  and  the  bunch  is  carried  carefully  and 
arranged  in  the  truck.  As  soon  as  the  loading  is  com- 
pleted, the  locomotive  takes  the  cars  to  the  dock, 
when,  if  the  steamer  is  ready,  the  work  of  loading  at 
once  commences.  Should  the  steamer  not  be  ready, 
the  doors  of  the  truck  are  opened  for  the  sake  of 
admitting  air,  and  a  watchman  placed  at  each  end  to 
prevent  plunder ;  for  the  theft  of  the  Bananas  at 
the  dock  is  something  fearful,  the  petty  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  steamer  being  at  all  times  ready  to 
purchase,  and  giving  high  prices,  3  dols.  to  4dols.,  for 
a  bunch  or  so,  to  take  to  New  York  with  them. 

On  board  the  steamer,  large  bins  or  bunks  are  con- 
structed,  into  which  the  Bananas  are  carefully  packed, 
being  placed  upright  with  their  stems  down.  As  far  as 
possible,  while  being  loaded,  the  Bananas  are  separated 
into  two  sorts,  the  choice  and  the  common,  and 
placed  into  separate  bins.  The  choice  kinds  are  not 
any  distinctive  fruit,  but  merely  large  ones— those 
having  from  10  to  12  hands  ;  but  care  is  taken  not  to 
ship  any  fruit  which  is  not  green,  or  unripe.  If  a 
bunch  seems  turned  (beginning  to  ripen),  it  is  thrown 
away  as  useless.  Even  with  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
in  handling  the  fruit,  or  rejecting  all  that  are  bruised, 
or  that  begin  to  turn  yellow,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fruit  is  spoilt  before  it  reaches  New  York.  Yet  the 
profits  on  this  branch  of  commerce  are  so  great  that  if 
only  half  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  reach  New 
York  in  good  condition,  a  large  profit  is  made. 

The  retail  prices  of  a  single  Banana  in  New  York  is 
\s.,  and  £,^  to  /6  is  known  to  have  been  paid  for  a 
single  bunch.    Trinidad  Correspondent. 


Societies. 


..—The    first 


held  : 


Edinburgh  Bot.\nical  :  Kov 
meeting  of  the  36lh  session  of  this 
S,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date. 
Alexander  Buchan,  M. A..  President,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  of  which  the  follow- 
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It  is  evident  that  this  law  can  be  best  tested  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  limits  of  Wheat,  Barley,  the  Vine,  and  other 
cultivated  species,  since,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  them 
by  man  in  their  cultivation,  it  may  be  considered  that  it 
is  climatic  conditions  alone  which  set  the  limits  to  their 
destination.  According  to  Boussingault,  Wheat  requires 
8248°  Fah.,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  grow  in  spring  for 
the  proper  ripening  of  the  crop  ;  and,  moreover,  this  heat 
must  be  so  distributed  as  to  secure  a  mean  temperature 
of  58°  during  the  period  when  the  seed  is  ripening.  This 
statement  referred  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  which  his 
researches  were  confined.  But  we  have  found  in  Scotland 
that  a  mean  temperature  of  56°  with  the  average  amount 
of  rain  and  sunshine  is  sufficient  to  ripen  Wheat  pro- 
perly. Not  only  so,  but  the  crops  of  1864  ripened  well 
with  a  temperature  as  low  as  54^.4.  In  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  sunshine  was  much  above  the  average,  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day  was  high.  Now,  whatever 
be  the  cause,  whether  the  longer  day  in  Scotland,  or  the 
clear  sky,  or  both  combined,  which  brings  about  the 
above  results,  it  is  clear  that  in  considering  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  the  ripening  of  plants,  it  is  not  merely 
mean  temperature,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  vital 
element  is  partitioned  during  the  24  hours,  which  must  be 

Now,  what  most  influences  the  mode  in  which  tempera- 
ture is  distributed  during  the  day  is  the  amount  of  cloud 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  rainfall  through  the  months  of  the  year  may  be  re- 
garded as  furnishing  the  best  available  key.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  moisture  on 
plants,  that  we  shall  not  be  far  WTOng  in  supposing  it  to 
be  co-ordinate  with  that  of  temperature. 

De  Candolle's  researches  applied  to  a  region  where  the 
chmates  are  determined  rather  by  variations  of  tempera- 
ture than  of  moisture.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
results  he  arrived  at  in  applying  the  law  to  other  regions 
is  this,  viz.  :— "  On  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  limits  appear  to  be  so  often  determined  by  the  humi- 
dity, or  by  causes  still  unknown,  tliat  the  operations  of 
temperature  always  eluded  my  calculation."  In  the 
climates  of  this  region  the  rainfall  plays  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  hence,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  assumed 
a  climatic  limit  to  species,  which  did  not  include  the  rain- 
fitU,  and  turned  out  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  facts  of 
distribution. 

Again,  perennial  species,  especially  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  in  many  cases  arrested,  or  limited,  by  the  absolutely 
lowest  temperature  that  occurs.  The  great  frost  of 
Christmas,  i860,  brought  us  very  valuable  information 
bearing  on  that  point.  Those  low  temperatures  depend 
to  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  on  the  latitude,  but  they 
more  particularly  are  determined  by  the  state  of  the  sky, 
and  by  local  situation. 

If  the  climate  is  characterised  by  a  dry  calm  atmosphere, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  during  the  nights  of  winter 
is  great,  and  the  temperature  falls  correspondingly  low, 
and  owing  to  the  greater  density,  and  consequently 
weight  of  cold  air,  it  flows  down  the  slopes  of  a  country 
which  is  being  cooled  down,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
water,  and  settles  in  the  low-lying  situations.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  in  such  situations  where  the  destructive 
effects  of  frosts  are  the  greatest  on  vegetative  forms. 

Now,  what  we  wish  to  draw  forcible  attention  to,  is 
this  : — Of  the  two  conditions,  heat  and  moisture,  we  have 
in  the  distribution  of  rain  a  body  of  facts  which  will  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution 
of  temperature.  It  is  not  merely  the  daily  and  annual 
fluctuations  of  the  temperature  of  a  climate  which  may  be 
inferred  from  a  knowledge  of  its  humidity  ;  it  is  not  merely 
the  greater  immediate  results  which  accrue  to  plants, 
arising  from  a  change  in  the  humidity  than  rises  from  a 
change  of  temperature  ;  but  what  especially  concerns  the 
question  is  this  vital  distinction  between  the  two,  viz.,  as 
regards  temperature,  climates  merge  into  each  other  by 
comparatively  nice  gradations,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  diverse  climates  as  respects  moisture  or  dryness 
are  frequently  placed  sharply  side  by  side. 

I  have  been  long  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  rainfall  viewed  in  these  aspects  ;  and 
have  recently  constnicted  13  maps,  showing  for  each  of 
the  months,  and  for  the  year,  the  rainfall  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  result 
of  the  whole  discussion,  in  its  relation  to  climate,  is  very 
striking.  Everywhere  the  rainfall  is  dependent  on  the 
prevaiUng  winds,  and  on  the  configuration  of  the  earth "s 
surface  ;  and  since  the  prevailing  winds  depend  on  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  globe  with  respect 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  the  present  climates 
of  the  earth  arc  determined  by  the  relative  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  and  that  with*  different  distribution  we 
should  have  different  climates. 

Perhaps  nowhere  on  the  globe  does  there  exist  such 
diversity  of  climate  as  in  America,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  there  is  also  very  great  diversity  in  India, 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
United  States  of  America,  both  the  prairie  and  Alleghany 
regions,  British  America,  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  have 
peculiar  and  well-marked  climates.  Not  only  so,  but 
even  in  Russia  there  are  great  differences  arising  from 
the  different  way  in  which    the  rainfall  is  partitioned 


most  diverse  from  each  other,  and  many  of  them  sharply 
defined,  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  may 
be  best  studied,  because  those  climates  afford  the  condi- 
tions best  suited  for  tracing  the  influence  of  climate  in 
Ihis'distribution,  and  in  the  changes  it  effects  or  does  not 
effect,  on  the  habits  and  different  organs  of  the  plants 
themselves.  But  to  develope  this  part  of  the  subject  so  as 
to  arrive  at  some  really  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Utws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  plants,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  confusion  in  our  present  catalogue  of 
plants  be  rectified,  and  that  the  areas  of  the  distribution 
of  species  be  stated  with  a  precision  much  greater  than 
hitherto  has  been  thought  necessary.  To  effect-  those 
salutary  changes,  we  must  invite  the  aid  of  local  natural 
history  societies,  and  botanists  will  require  to  give  their 


supplying  us  with  exhaustive  monographs  of 
separate  genera,  or  other  naturally  allied  forms. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Balfour,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Buchan  for  his  address. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — 
I.  On  the  /.ones  0/  Con  if  era:,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  crest  of  the  Maritime  Alps.—V,y  M.  Moggridge, 
Esq.  The  following  Table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest 
elevations    in    feet  at  which    the    different    species  are 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

PinusPinea 

0 

1046 

P.  halepensis 

0 

^'S. 

rinus  sylvestns 

.8ii 

A.  pcctinata 

1900 

3600 

Taxus  toccata            

Jun.perus  communis 

° 

6300 

The  starting  points  from  the  coast  embraced  the  line  from 
Monaco  to  Ventimiglia. 

II.  Note  on  the  Therapeutics  of  Physalis  Alkekengi.— 
By  E.  Drummond,  Esq. 

III.  Notes  on  the  York  and  Lancaster  Rose  (Rosa  versi- 
color).—By  Mr.  William  Gorrie.  Parkinson,  in  his 
"Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers"  (1656),  thus  describes 
Rosa  versicolor  :— This  Rose,  in  the  form  and  order  of  its 
growing,  is  nearest  to  the  Damask  Rose,  both  for  stem, 
branche,  leaf,  and  flower,  the  difference  consisting  in 
this,  that  the  flower  hath  the  one-half  of  it  sometimes  of  a 
pale  whitish  colour,  and  the  other  half  of  a  paler  damaske 
colour  than  the  ordinary  ;  this  happeneth  so  many  times, 
and  sometimes  also  the  flower  hath  divers  stripes  and 
markes  in  it,  as  one  leaf  white  or  striped  with  white,  and 
the  other  half  blush  or  striped  with  blush  ;  sometimes, 
also,  all  striped  or  spotted  over,  and  other  times  little  or 
no  stripes  or  marks  at  all,  as  Nature  listeth  to  play  with 
varieties  in  this  as  in  other  flowers."  The  same  author 
states  that  the  Damask  Rose  "is  of  the  most  excellent, 
sweet,  pleasant  scent,  far  surpassing  all  other  Roses  or 
flowers,  being  neither  heady  nor  too  strong,  nor  stuffing 
or  unpleasant  sweet,  as  many  other  flowers."  The  speci- 
men of  shoot  with  leaves  shows  this  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Rosa  damascena  of  Miller,  and  as  its  flowers  agree  with 
the  description,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the 
true  York  and  Lancaster  Rose,  which  name  is  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  Gloria  Mundi  Rose  of  the  florists, 
which  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  a 
variety  of  the  Rosa  gallica,  or  French  Rose. 

IV.  Note  on  the  Growth  of  Wellingtonia  girantea.— 
By  Mr.  M'Nab.  Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  a  section  of 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  4  feet  7  inches  in  circumference, 
grown  at  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  at  the  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Robson.  The  tree 
was  planted  in  January,  1868,  when  38  inches  high.  The 
site  was  a  sheltered  one,  where  most  other  Conifers  grew 
remarkably  well.  The  tree  was  all  right  till  the  hot 
summer  of  1868,  when  it  showed  symptoms  of  decline, 
caused  by  the  excessive  drought  at  the  time.  A  good 
watering  was  given  to  it,  but  it  never  recovered.  The  tree 
died  and  was  taken  down  the  following  year.  It  was  then 
26  feet  high,  and  5  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  Its  leader  was  twice  cut  off  by  squirrels,  some  8  or 
10  inches  each  time,  it  quickly  formed  a  new  leader, 
and  soon  became  as  uniform  as  before.  It  scarcely 
made  any  growth  during  1868.  The  section  shows 
ten  distinct  growing  seasons,  that  is,  between  planting 
and  cutting  down,  the  annual  growths  averaging  i  to 
1 4  inch  each.  Mr.  Robson  states  that  there  are  many 
other  trees  of  Wellingtonia  at  Linton  Park,  but  none  of 
them  are  yet  showing  symptoms  of  premature  decay.  He 
would  not,  however,  recommend  the  Wellingtonia  to  be 
planted  as  a  memorial  tree,  as  he  is  far  from  satisfied  of 
its  constitutional  vigour,  unless  the  tree  alters  very 
much  when  older  ;  the  timber,  in  the  meantime,  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  value.  He  has  quite  as  much  hope 
of  Thuja  Lobbii  (T.  gigantea),  which  grows  even  faster 
than  the  Wellingtonia,  the  only  fault  or  hindrance  to  its 
becoming  a  handsome  tree  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  load 
itself  with  seed,  whether  abortive  or  otherwise,  which 
ultimately  must  check  its  growth. 

Mr.  Robson  also  sent  a  section  of  the  stem  of  Crypto- 
meria  japonica.  The  tree  was  broken  down  with  the 
wind  in  1867,  when  40  feet  high.  The  section  is  2  feet 
4  inohes  in  circumference. 


i0tias  0f  |00hs. 

Manuel  de  I'Amateur  des  Jardins.  Tar  MM. 
Decaisne  et  Naudin.  Vol.  iv.,  Svo,  pp.  657,  with 
225  woodcuts.  (Williams  &  Norgate.) 
The  concluding  volume  of  this  important  work  hardly 
equals  our  expectations  ;  in  fact,  we  were  disappointed, 
in  glancing  through  it,  to  find  that  it  would  compare 
unfavourably  with  more  than  one  English  work  of  the 
same  description.  The  woodcuts,  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
former  volumes,  are  faultless,  and  far  superior  to  those 
ordinarily  met  with  in  our  works  of  the  same  class ; 
but  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  illustration  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  criticism,  the  utility  of  elegant  represen- 
tations of  such  familiar  vegetables  as  the  Carrot, 
Parsnip,  Turnip,  Radish,  Cabbage,  &c.,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  limited,  even  to  the  merest  tyro.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  these  almost  superfluous  figures  had 
been  devoted  to  some  of  the  less-known  herbs,  such  as 
are  employed  in  salads,  soups,  i;c.,  the  book  would 
undoubtedly  have  gained  in  interest  and  value. 
Curiously  enough  not  one  of  these  is  figured,  and, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  especially  in  a  French 


work,  some  of  those  considered  indispensable  by  the 
cook  are  not  mentioned.  The  most  important  of  those 
otnitted  are  the  Mints,  Lemon  Thyme,  Coriander, 
Dill,  Anise,  and  Caraway.  The  medicinal  herbs, 
Chamomile,  Rue,  Tansy,  Liquorice,  &c.,  are  wholly 
ignored.  Another  feature  of  this  work  which  strikes 
us  as  being  rather  out  of  dale,  is  the  chapter  on  garden 
implements.  As  a  rule,  the  tools  figured  in  horticul- 
tural \yorks  are  of  the  most  impracticable  form,  but  ihe 
operation  of  digging  with  an  implement  resembling  a 
baker's  peel  must  be  a  painful  task,  and  one  requiring 
considerable  dexterity  :  and  no  other  description  of 
spade  or  fork  is  alluded  to.  Amongst  vegetables  there 
is  no  novelty,  but  there  is  brevity,  which  is  of  more 
importance.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  Cherry  and 
Currant  varieties  of  the  Tomato.  In  recompense  for 
some  of  these  shortcomings,  the  scientific  matter  is 
usually  of  the  most  complete  description,  and  the  cu'- 
tural  directions  ample ;  while  the  selections,  with 
descriptions  and  figures,  of  some  of  the  more  desirable 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  in  France  may  be 
consulted  with  confidence,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
pen  of  an  accomplished  pomologist.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  forms  a  handy  and  reliable  little  volume,  and  its 
extraordinary  low  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  young  gardener  wlio  may  be  desirous  of  improve- 
ment in  his  profession  and  in  the  French  language. 


We  learn  that,  with  the  number  for  January 

next,  the  Floral  Mad.vzine  will  commence  a  new 
series,  enlarged  to  quarto  size,  and  affording  a  limited 
space  for  select  articles,  reviews,  and  correspondence 
on  subjects  connected  with  floriculture. 

• Amongst  New  Publications,  we  have  before 

us  the  first  number  of  Mr.  Robinson's  new  venture, 
T/ie  Garden,  an  illustrated  weekly  journal,  devoted 
to  Horticulture.  It  is  well  got  up,  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner,  and  is  a  pleasant  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing taste  for  horticultural  pursuits.  — (if  others, 
to  which  we  may  again  refer  at  greater  length,  we 
have  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  und.i-  Ctdtivalion 
in  the  GoreriinteiU  Botanic  Gard{}ts,  AJclaiJc,  South 
Australia,  by  Dr.  Schomburgk,  Director.  —  The 
Royal  Institution,  its  Founder,  and  first  Pro- 
fessors, by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  (Longmans). — Gaiiot's 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  translated  by  Dr. 
Atkinson;  fifth  edition  (Longmans).  —  Poems  and 
Songs,  by  the  late  John  Palmer,  nurseryman,  Anan 
(printed  for  private  circulation).  —  The  Farm,  Garden, 
■S^c.  (Horace  Cox).— The  Bclgravia  Annual,  by  Miss 
Braddon.— Crtwrf/'j  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1S72.  — 
The  Field  Quarterly  Magazine  and  Rc-'u-o  (Horace 
Cox). — Genesis  and  Geology  :  A  Plea  for  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  ;  being  a  Sermon  preached  bv  the  Rev. 
George  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.'S.  (Hard- 
wicke). — Australian  Cooked  Meats :  Economic,  Nutri- 
tious, Wholesome,  and  Palatable  ;  with  Practical  Re- 
cipes for  use  in  the  Mansion,  the  Cottage,  or  Public 
Institution.  By  An  Old  Militia  Surgeon.  (Hardwicke.) 
— Slaves  of  the  Lamp  :  being  the  extra  Christmas 
Number  of  "  All  the  Year  Round." 


Florists'  Flowers. 

Perhaps  none  of  our  Florists'  Flowers  are  so  much 
damaged  by  being  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the 
Fuchsia.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
so  seldom  making  their  appearance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Floral  Committee  and  other  shows,  in  consequence 
of  which  some  persons  may  be  apt  to  think  that  none 
of  the  new  varieties  are  of  any  importance.  I  am, 
however,  glad  to  say  that  such  is  not  tlie  case,  for  hi 
almost  every  class  there  are  some  fine  additions  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  having  them  in  one's  possession,  and 
continually  having  an  eye  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
best  older  varieties,  that  their  true  merits  can  be 
determined  on.  As  the  season  of  1870  was  so  exces- 
sively hot  and  dry,  I  was  not  able  last  year  to  make 
any  correct  report,  so  that  I  have  now  the  productions 
of  two  years  to  write  upon.  As  usual,  Air.  Banks* 
productions  carry  off  the  palm.  His  dark  single  kinds, 
which  are  unapproached  for  their  glossy  colours,  large 
size,  and  perfect  shape,  include  several  of  unusual 
merit : — 

Fuchsias  with  Scarlet  Tube  and  Sei'Als,  and 
dark  Corolla. 

Pride  of  IVoolwicli  (Banks).— .A  very  beautiful  bright 
dark  blue  corolla,  of  the  most  perfect  shape  ;  tube  and 
sepals  bright  glossy  coral-red,  the  latter  well  rcHexed  ; 


admirers  of  this  family  to  be  one  of  the  choicest. 

Beauty  of  Kent  ( B.anks).  —This  is  also  one  of  the  prettiest 
imaginable  flowers,  and  very  similar  to  the  abo\e,  but  the 
sepals  reflex  quite  round,  forming  four  perfect  rings.  It 
is  a  very  free  bloomer,  of  nice  pyramidal  habit,  with  good 

Splendour  ( Banks).—  The  corolla  of  this  variety  is  of  an 
intensely  dark  purple,  nearly  a  black,  and  very  long  and 
spreading  ;  tube  and  sepals  dark  scarlet,  the  latter  well 
reflexed.     A  strong  grower,  and  a  verv  noble  kind. 

J.  F.  .1/'£/n>v(  Banks).— This  is  a  most  beautiful  variety, 
possessing  the 'longest  blue  corolla  (occasionally  striped 
with  red)  of  any  Fuchsia  yet  sent  out  ;  finely  refle.xed 
tube  and  sepals  of  a  bright  carmine-red.  \'ery  free,  a 
good  grower,  and  branching  in  habit. 

Tht  Right  Hon.  J.  bright  (Banks).— This  is  a  splendid 
Fuchsia,  of  the  liijlit  lavender  or  bright  mauvc-colouied 
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is,  of  fine  strong  bushy  habit 
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e  of  Prussia  (E.  G.  Henderson).— T 
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sepals  coral-scarlet,  the  latter  most  beautifully  reflexed, 
quite  round,  forming  four  perfect  circles.  A  very  free 
bloomer,  and  of  a  good  free  pyramidal  habit,  with  small 

Per/cctwii  (Banks).— The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
rather  small,  somewhat  resemblmg  the  hardy  varieties, 
but  kirger ;  the  colour  of  the  tube  and  sepals  and  their 
perfect  shape  render  this  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  of  any  Fuchsia  we  possess  ;  unfortunately  it  is 
but  a  moderate  grower,  and  so  very  free-blooming  that  it 
becomes  rather  difficult  to  grow. 

Gatcllc  (E.  G.   Henderson).— This   is  one   of  the  best 


King  of  the  Stripes  (Banks).— This  is  a  very  distinct 
Fuchsia,  producing  fine  bold  flowers,  having  each  petal 
distinctly  striped  with  red  on  a  violet-blue  ground.  It  is 
very  free  blooming,  and  possesses  a  fine  vigorous  pyra- 
mid.ll  habit. 

Nabob  (E.  G.  Henderson),  and  Vesta  (Banks).- Both 
good  new  Fuchsias,  and  an  advance  on  older  kinds,  but 
scarcely  wanted,  as  they  so  nearly  approach  some  of  those 
already  described. 

Sedan  (Hock  &  Co.).— Strange  to  say,  since  obtaining 
that  beautiful  Fuchsia,  Madame  Cornelissen,  we  have  had 
nothing  from  the  Continent  to  approach  it  in  excellence, 
but  ou't  of  a  quantity  of  new  kinds  imported  this  season 
the  above  promises  to  be  a  very  attractive  and  distinct 
variety,  although  it  is  nearly  a  self-coloured  flower,  and  is 
very  smiilar  to  a  good  old  kind  called  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whicli  used  to  be  extensively  grown  about  20 
years  ago.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  very  bright, 
and  the  corolla  is  remarkably  attractive.  It  has  short, 
thick-set,  finely  reflexed  flowers,  blooms  very  freely, 
and  possesses  a  beautiful  habit,  so  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  favourite,  especially  for  market  and 
pot  work. 

FlTtlsIAS  WITH  WHITIi  TuBE  AND  SEPALS,    AND 

Red  Corollas. 
Arabella.  Improved  (Lye).— Good  varieties  with  light 
sepals  and  tube  are  always  scarcer  than  the  dark  kinds. 
This,  however,  is  really  first-class,  although  perhaps 
rather  coarse.  It  very  much  resembles  Arabella,  from 
which  it  is  a  seedling,  in  conjunction  with  Annie.  Tube 
very  large  ;  sepals  broad,  of  thick  leathery  substance,  and 
well  recurved.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  with  a  vigorous 
nly.9ne 


the  best  light   Fuchsias  • 
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S.  Williams).— This  is  a  Conti- 
lla  is  perfectly  distinct  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  never  had  any  of  the  light  tube  varieties  with  a 
striped  corolla  before.  It  is  a  strong-growing  kind,  of 
weeping  habit,  a  free  bloomer.  Tube  and  sepals  waxy 
white,  the  latter  broad  and  well  recun'ed  ;  corolla  bright 
carmine-scarlet,  each  petal  distinctly  striped,  particularly 
on  the  inside.  I  had  this  exceedingly  handsome  all 
through  the  autumn. 

Fuchsia  with  White  Corolla  and  Scarlet 


Mrs.  Bland  (Bland).— This  class  of  Fuchsias  have 
rom  their  very  first  introduction  by  Mr.  Storey,  abou 
9  years  ago,  generally  assumed  a  long  slender  habit  o 
Towth,  with  foliage  quite  distinct  from  that  of  othe 
lasses,  but  this  variety  possesses  a  beautiful  dwar 
igorous  habit,  and  its  foliage  is  broad  and  bold,  anc 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  dark  kinds.  The 
orolla  is  very  long  and  barrel-shaped,  the  sepals 
larrow  but  well  reflexed.     '     '  "      •• 

he  best  in  its  class. 


very  free  bloome 


Double  Fuchsias  with  White  Corollas. 
valanche  (G.  Smith).  —  This  is  the  most  noble 
hsia  in  its  class  yet  sent  out.  The  tube  and  sepals  are 
.  light  carmine  and  pink,  the  latter  short  though  of 
■\  substance  and  well  recurved  ;  the  corolla  is  pure 
closely  set  with  petals. 


profuse  blooir 


for 


.  double 


Princess  of  Wales  (Bland). —Also  a  variety  with  double 
corolla,  possessing  splendid  broad  tube  and  sepals  of  a  fine 
glossy  coral-scarlet  colour,  the  latter  reflexed  in  the  boldest 
form,  almost  equal  to  any  of  the  dark  varieties.  It  is  of 
good  free  bushy  growth,  blooming  most  profusely. 

Little  Alice.— Th\%  is  another  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
neat  miniature  growth,  and  a  very  valuable  kind  for  small 
pots.  It  is  of  ei;eedingly  dwarf  growth,  very  free,  with 
small  foliage,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  pretty  little 
perfect  blooms,   for  which  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for 

Double  Fuchsias  with  Dark  Corollas. 

Champion  of  the    World  (Bland).— This  is  by  far  the 

largest  Fuchsia  that  we  yet  possess.     The  foot -stalk  is  of 


unusual  length  and  strength,  so  that  the  flowers  stand 
boldly.  The  tube  is  short ;  the  sepals  are  very  broad 
of  great  substance,  well  reflexed,  and  of  a  most  beau 
coral-red.  The  corolla  is  of  immense  size,  and  as  it 
pands  forms  two-thirds  of  a  perfect  ball,  its  colour  bi 
of  the  most  intense  bright  dark  purple.  The  plant  i 
free  growth,  tall,  and  blooming  abundantly,  so  thai 
conservatory  decoration  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu; 
Fuchsias  yet  sent  out. 

Harvest  Home  (E.  G.  Henderson).— This  is  a  very 
tinct  double,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  intensely  dark 
corolla,  beautifully  flaked  with  red  rose.  The  tube  and 
sepals  are  dark  red,  the  latter  finely  reflexed,  the  stamen- 
long  and  showy.  It  is  free  blooming,  and  of  fine  graceful 
habit. 

Albert  Memorial  (Bland).-A  double  dark  Fuchsia, 
very  attractive  on  account  of  its  general  free  growth  and 
free    blooming    qualities.      It    has   a  scarlet    tube    a    ' 

pals,  the  latter  well  reflexed,  and  a  very  broad  large 
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is  also  a  very  good 
tube  and  sepal; 
waxy  cumine-scarTet,  the  latter  well  reflexed  ;  the  cc 
is  much  spread  out,  the  outer  petals  arranged  similarly 
to  those  of  the  single  dark  \arieties,  the  centre  1  " 
tilled  up  with  smaller  ones  of  a  light  bright  violet, 
habit  is  strong  and  the  foliage  large.  It  is  a  free  bloc 
and  a  fine  exhibition  Fuchsia.  H.  Cannell.  P.R.H.S. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Lo.xFORD  Hall,  Ilford,  the  Residence 
Francis  Whitbourne,  Esq. — The  editorial  note  at 
p.  1482,  on  the  Chrysanthemums  grown  by  Mr.  Dougli 
the  gardener  at  this  place,  started  me  across  country  to 
see,  and  I  must  admit,  to  greatly  admire,  the  very  supe- 
rior display  which  he  has.  The  plants  are  tastefully 
aiTanged  in  a  very  commodious  span-roofed  orchard- 
house,  which  in  itself  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  many 
glass  structures  around  it,  which  Mr.  Whitbourae,  as  a 
great  lover  and  patron  of  gardening,  has  erected,  and 
to  which  I  hope  to  refer  further  on.  Amongst  the 
varieties  grown  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  indi- 
vidual blooms  I  made  a  note  of  Princess  of  Teck,  a 
beautifully  incurved  pure  white  flower ;  Her  Majesty, 
a  fine  globular  silvei^  bloom  ;  and  Mrs.  Heale,  a  star 
amongst  the  pure  whites,  both  in  size  and  form,  the  shape 
of  the  flower  being  exquisite — indeed  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  variety  as  brought  out  here. 
Empress  of  India  is  perhaps  too  well  known  to  require 
any  comment,  but  the  blooms  which  I  saw  here 
exceeded  in  size  anything  that  I  had  seen  before.  The 
finely  incurved  John  Salter  is  a  fitting  representative  of 
that  worthy  name,  the  orange  shading  upon  its  cinna- 
mon-red broadly  incurved  florets  being  very  striking. 
Faust,  a  variety  of  an  intermediate  habit,  had  very 
finely  shaped  flowers,  in  colour  a  dull  bronze-purple, 
strikingly  tinted  with  gold  at  the  points  of  the  slightly 
incurved  florets.  Mrs.  Sharpe  is  another  finely  incurved 
bloom,  deep  rose  in  colour.  Miss  Hope,  similar  in 
build,  is  equally  meritorious,  but  not  of  so  dark  a  tint. 
Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  most  lovely  variety,  of  which 
blooms  of  cricket-ball  size  and  build  were  prominent. 
Yellow  Perfection  comes  second  to  it,  and  is  superior  to 
Plutus  when  both  are  seen  at  their  best,  as  they  are  here. 
Nor  should  Golden  Queen  of  England  be  forgotten, 
for  when  I  say  that  some  of  its  flowers  measured 
7  inches,  by  rule,  enough  will  have  been  said  to  show 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  these  blooms 
are  brought  up.  Venus  is  a  finely  incurved  flower 
of  a  peculiar  tint  of  peach.  Lady  Hardinge, 
delicate  rose,  is  well-known.  Progne,  with  its  ama- 
ranth colour  and  violet-like  scent— even  if  somewhat 
straggling  in  habit— is  worthy  of  cultivation.  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  dark  violet  and  beautifully  incurved 
variety,  the  blooms  here  being  very  large.  Duchess  of 
Wellington  is  a  very  chaste  rosy  flower;  and  Lord 
Stanley  is  a  large,  finely  incurved  flower,  of  an  amber- 
orange  tint. 

Turning  to  specimen  plants  suitable  for  exhibition— 
of  which  there  were  some  very  meritorious  specimens 
of  standards  and  dwarfs,  averaging  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  more  and  less— I  noticed  that  Bob  possessed 
a  remarkably  bright  colour,  quite  a  shining  scarlet  in 
fact,  similar  to  Julie  Lagraviere.  Aurea  multiflora 
is  good  of  its  colour  for  this  work.  Dr.  Sharp 
is  a  decided  acquisition  to  specimen  growers  on  account 
of  its  good  habit  and  darkish  crimson,  or  .red  and 
crimson-coloured  flowers.  Amongst  the  Pompon 
section  staged  in  another  house  I  noticed  Golden 
Aurore,  the  best  white;  Mdlle.  Marthe,  dwarf  and  free  ; 
the  varieties  of  Cedo  Nulli,  four  in  number;  and, 
what  is  grown  very  successfully  here,  the  dark  rosy 
violet  Hdlene.  Of  large-flowered  Anemones,  were  Miss 
Margaret,  white  centre,  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  Fair  Margaret  (rose-coloured  peach) ; 
King  of  Anemones,  crimson-purple ;  and  Empress, 
lilac,  and  a  large  bloom.  Amongst  Pompon  Ane- 
mones, Madame  Montels,  Miss  Nightingale,  Madame 
Chalonge,  Sidonie,  Perle,  Marie  Stuart,  and  Mr. 
Wyness,  were  conspicuous ;  whilst  Queen  of  Ane- 
mones and  Jean  Hachette,  respectively  crimson  and 
white,  deserve  a  place  in  evei^  collection. 

Turning  now  to  the  quaint  Japanese  forms,  we 
possess  in  Red  Dragon  an  indispensable  variety,  the 
petals  being  suflicientlynumerousto  compensate  for  their 
narrowness  and  length  to  form  a  very  pleasing  bloom, 
whilst  the  spots,  or  mottlings  of  golden  tint,  give  it  a 


most  novel  and  pleasing  character.  Other  conspicuous 
kinds  are— Meteor,  with  its  yellow  and  orange  twisted 
florets  ;  Grandiflora,  another  yellow,  and  very  properly 
named  ;  Jane  Salter,  broad  florets,  possessing  a  white 
ground,  striped  with  light  lilac;  Prince  Satsuma, 
another  telling  yellow;  Bronze  Dragon,  &c.  James 
Salter  is  a  fine  large  mauve,  or  lilac,  and  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  bloomer  in  this  section,  whilst  Dr. 
Masters  is  a  most  useful  late  variety,  of  a  reddish  tint 
tipped  with  gold.  Yet  one  other  form  amongst  the 
many — the  best  Chrysanthemum  of  all  as  a  free  grower 
and  free  bloomer  combined,  with  purity  of  colour  and 
form— I  refer  to  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  of  which  the  largest 
specimen  I  ever  saw  was  at  Loxford  Hall.  It 
measures,  upon  a  4-inch  single  stem  be  it  understood, 
6  feet  across  the  head,  or  18  feet  in  circumference. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  built  an  article 
within  his  workshop  which  he  was  unable  to  get  out 
at  the  door.  This  has  absolutely  occurred  in  this 
instance,  for  this  single  specimen  has  to  remain  in 
solitude  within  the  structure  wherein  it  was  trained, 
because  it  could  not  be  got  out  at  the  door. 

As  November  days  are  but  short  we  hurried  through 
the  other  houses.  In  two  Cucumber-houses  Mr. 
Douglas' new  seedling,  "Tender  and  True,"  flourished, 
with  good  examples  of  its  long,  neatly-shaped  fruits. 
Seed  it  will  not,  however,  hence  it  will  not  be  propa- 
gated  so  freely  as  could  be  desired.  In  three  neat  and 
useful  Pine-houses  are  a  remarkably  robust  stock  of 
Pines,  in  the  various  successional  stages— the  Queens, 
Charlotte  Rothschilds,  Cayennes,  &c.,  which  will 
doubtless  tell  their  own  tale  anon.  Very  fine  examples 
of  Lapageria  rosea  exist  in  the  greenhouse,  whilst 
fortunately  for  the  owner,  considering  the  mistake 
that  has  been  made,  the  true  white  variety  is  in 
bloom,  and  growing  strongly,  in  another  house. 
Among  perpetual  and  other  Carnations,  &c..  Ascot 
Yellow  is  a  strong  grower  and  free ;  Madame  Adele 
Calmito  and  Mons.  Jacotot  are  two  good  Italian 
varieties.  A  good  flower,  too,  is  Prince  of  Orange. 
Turner's  Bride  has  a  fine  bloom,  and  Queen  of  Whites 
is  a  true  perpetual.  Le  Grenadier  is  a  very  useful 
scarlet,  and  one  extensively  groivn  for  market  under  a 
variety  of  synonymes.  There  is  also  the  old  Bride, 
which  has  fringed  petals  by  way  of  contiast  to  Turner's 
Bride,  possessing  smooth  petals.  In  this  house  I 
noticed  a  new  variety  of  Thrift,  with  wider  leaves  than 
ordinary  garden  varieties,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy 
pink  colour. 

In  the  late  vineries  were  some  excellent  examples  ot 
late  kinds  of  Grapes  :  Mrs.  Pince,  for  instance,  with 
bunches  from  3  to  4  lb.  in  weight ;  Lady  Downe's  the 
same  ;  whilst  the  red-foliaged  Barbarossa  had  a  heavy 
crop— some  of  the  bunches,  X  estimate,  would  weigh  6  lb. ; 
and  of  Black  Hamburghs  there  was  a  bunch  amongst 
many  that  I  think  will  likewise  bring  the  scales  down 
to  the  same  weight,  or  more.  Here  were  also  examples 
of  the  Golden  Champion  grown  along  with  Ham- 
burghs, still  firm,  fresh,  and  of  most  delicious  flavour. 
The  bunches  never  had  been  large,  but  the  berries 
were  both  large  and  good  as  I  have  described,  whilst 
their  hanging  capacity,  in  contrast  with  the  Hamburghs, 
was  alii  that  could  be  desired.  As  I  must  now  con- 
sider myself  encroaching  upon  your  space,  I  will 
briefly  add  that  collections  of  Masdevallias,  Odon- 
toglots,  and  of  miscellaneous  Orchids  are  grown  here, 
amongst  which  I  noticed  a  remarkably  healthy  speci- 
men of  Phalrenopsis  grandiflora,  a  nice  plant  of  Cattleya 
Warneri,  various  Vandas,  &c.  These  were  associated, 
more  or  less,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  stove  plants, 
including  Palms,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were 
Chama?dorea  graminifolia,  and  C.  elegans,  each 
fine  table  plants ;  Areca  lutescens,  A.  aurea,  &c. 
Two  species  of  Nepenthes,  viz.,  N.  Rafflesiana, 
and  N.  phyllamphora,  served  to  show  how  infinitely 
superior  is  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  variety  to  the  Chinese 
one  which  took  possession  of  the  technical  specific 
name.  The  lesser  Pitcher-plant  has,  however,  one 
great  merit,  it  will  exist  where  the  Singapore  plant 
would  not  live  at  all,  i.e.,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55°.  Amongst  the  stove  plants  Ixora  coccinea  bore 
fine  heads  of  bloom,  suggesting  that  the  ancient 
Eastern  heathens,  who  offered  them  annually  to  their 
deities,  must  have  possessed  a  very  refined  taste. 
There  were  good  examples  of  Anthurium  Lindeni  and 
A.  Scherzerianum,  illustrative  of  a  genus  possessing 
very  distinct  and  divergent  characteristics  ;  also  of 
golden  I'ems,  and  the  new  variety  of  Blechnum  or 
Lomaria,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  marked  out 
distinct.  It  is  a  quaint  Fern  certainly, 
for  whilst  the  fronds  and  .the  characteristic  broad 
niiic  of  B.  corcovadense  are  mainly  conspicuous, 
rrow  fertile  fronds  occasionally  push,  precisely  like 
ose  upon  Lomaria  gibba.  Nor  should  I  pass  by 
thout  notice  a  nice  specimen  of  Lomaria  gibba  var. 
Bellii.  One  other  incident  which  proved  of  interest  to 
myself,  and  might  perhaps  to  some  readers,  I  may 
d.  There  is  amongst  the  Conifers  upon  the  lawn 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  of  moderate  size.  I  have  generally  planted 
-aricty  in  conspicuous  places  in  shrubberies  only, 
however,  worthy  of  a  position,  as  a  single  speci- 
men, in  even  the  most  prominent  situations.  These 
ied  remarks  prove  how  thoroughly  I  appre- 
d  your  hint  regarding  the  merit  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum display  at  Loxford  Hall,  nor  can  I  close  with- 
expressing  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitbourne,    who    considerately  and    unrestrainedly 
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permit  those  who  are  interested  in  garde 


of  their  able  gardener, 


©fiituarg. 

We  have  to  record  with  regi'et  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  J.\mes,  of  the  "  Rochester  Castle,"  Stoke 
Newington.  Mr.  James  may  be  said  to  have  been  th 
founder  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemuc 
shows,  which  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  useful  autumn  flower.  He  was  a 
enthusiastic  florist,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  hort 
culture,  to  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  timt 
In  private  life  his  moral  character  was  exemplified  by  the 
strictest  integrity,  kindness,  and  benevolence  ;  his  left 
hand,  it  may  truly  be  said,  never  knew  what  his  right 
hand  did.  He  died  rather  suddenly,  after  three  days' 
illness,  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  ult.,  '.miversally  respected 
and  regretted. 


THE    WEATHER. 

B  OF  THE  AIR   AND  FALL  OP  RAIN  A 
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E  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1871. 
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cloudy 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


^iirbcit  #pcrati0n;s, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
KVERY  gardener  who  takes  a  pride  in  his  place 
will  now  be  doing  his  best  to  make  the  plant-houses 
under  his  charge  as  gay  and  cheerful-looking  as  possible, 
whether  these  be  stoves,  greenhouses,  or  conservato- 
ries proper,    all    of  which    may   be   made  more  or 


and. 


less  pleasing  and  attractive,  according  to  th( 
played  in  the  aiTangement  of  the  subjects  at  c 
Much  may  be  done  in  creating  variety  even  with  a 
slender  stock  of  plants,  if  the  style  of  grouping  is  occa- 
sionally altered  ;  but,  in  any  case,  every  plant  now  in 
flower  should  occupy  a  front  position.  The  best  of  the 
available  specimen  foliaged  plants  should  be  used  for 
intersecting  the  former,  and  for  occupying  the  most 
prominent  and  telling  positions  in  the  rear  or  above  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  with  these  that  agreeable 
changes  may  be  made  by  occasionally  and  judiciously 
transposing  them.  Fire-heat  must  be  applied  occa- 
sionally to  all  plant  structures,  even  during  moderately 
temperate  weather,  to  dispel  damp,  and  so  save  not 
only  the  blooms  but  also  the  more  tender  foliage  from 
injury.  These  moderate  fires  should  always,  however, 
be  lighted  at  such  times  that,  by  creating  a  little 
extra  dry  heat,  the  air  may  be  made  more  buoyant  during 
the  time  that  it  can  be  given  with  moderate  freedom. 
Give  now  as  much  room  as  possible  to  Pelargoiiiiiyns 
intended  for  early  flowering.  Stop  the  young  shoots, 
and  by  keeping  the  air  around  them  free  and  dry 
assist  tiiem  to  break  well.  Particularly  bear  in  mind 
that  a  more  limited  regimen  will  tend  to  aid  them  more 
during  this  process  than  would  a  more  liberal  one.  Tie 
out  such  as  require  it,  and  make  preparations  for  pot- 
ting them  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  a  sufficiency  of 
young  shoots.  Place  as  many  Dutch  Bulbs  in  the 
forcing-pit  as  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for  successional 
display,  as  well  as  any  of  the  many  other  desirable 
plants  to  hand,  such  as  Azaleas,  both  Ghent  and  Indian, 
Rosis,  HdwtropLS,  Migiiondte,  Pinks,  Lilies  of  ilie 
Valley;  Solomons  Seal  (Polygonatum),  &c.  Persist  in 
drying  off  Fuchsias,  so  that  they  may  be  denuded  of 
their  foliage  as  quickly  as  possible,  when,  as  before 
intimated,  they  may  be  stored  away  in  any  dark  corner 
\\'here  immunity  from  frost  is  assui-ed.  Persist,  also, 
in  ripening  off  and  resting  all  hard-wooded  and  other 
stove  plants  which  should  enjoy  a  season  of  rest, 
by  keeping  them  somewhat  short  of  water,  and 
by  maintaining  them  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house. 
Jlake  the  necessary  selection,  and  mark  off  such  of  the 
stock  of  Chrysanthemums  3S  it  is  intended  to  grow  next 
season.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  large  specimens 
during  the  ensuing  year  should  put  in  cuttings  now. 
FORCING  HOUSES. 
Attend  well  to  such  Vines  as  are  now  in  the  act  of 
breaking  into  gi"0^vth.  Keep  up  the  heat  in  any 
fermenting  materials  placed  in  the  house  to  soften  the 
buds,  and  so  induce  them  to  break  more  freely,  by 
adding  more  material  where  necessary,  and  by 
occasionally  turning  the  main  body  over,  and  damping 
it,  if  it  becomes  too  dry.  As  the  operation  of  forcing 
advances,  the  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  increased 
and  the  wood  be  damped  over  with  the  syringe.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  maintain  a  gentle  warmth  in  all 
outside  borders  attached  to  such  houses ;  proceed, 
however,  with  great  moderation,  as  nothmg  is 
gained  by  excessive  forcing  in  the  early 
The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
60°  by  day,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
whilst  for  a  time  55°  will  be  a  suitable  mean  ;  this  by 
day,  of  course  with  a  relative  decrease  of  from  8°  to  12° 
by  night.  Do  not  omit  to  keep  a  slight  warmth  in  the 
heating  medium  attached  to  all  Vineries  containing 
crops  of  late  Grapes,  and  more  particularly  if  these 
consist  of  Plamburghs,  or  other  thin-skinned  varieties. 
Keep  the  temperature  around  such  Pines  as  are  push- 
ing up  their  blooms,  or  are  already  swelling,  mode- 
rately brisk,  to  aid  them  onwards.  If  any  have  at  this 
date  to  resort  to  dung-linings  to  maintain  sufficient  heat 
around  Pine-pits,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
steam  from  entering,  and  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  fresh  fermenting  materials  in  readiness  to 
renovate  the  heat  as  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be 
on  the  wane.  In  Mushrooni-hauses  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  must  be  afforded  when  the  young 
"buttons"  begin  to  form  and  subsequently,  especially 
where  arid  flue-heat  only  is  afforded.  The  necessary 
successional  beds  should  also  be  made,  and  a  further 
supply  of  Asparagus  and  Seakale  should  be  put  in  for  a 
like  purpose. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Those  who  have  delayed  mulching  such  somewhat 
tender  subjects  as  Pampas-grass  ((Tywr/ttOT  argenteum), 
Tritomas,  Tv/r/zjij  "stools "  which  stand  out-of-doors 
during  the  winter,  should  do  so  no  longer.     In  this 
department   almost   constant   work   will   be   found  in 
sweeping,  cleaning,  rolling,  &c.,  for  the  next  week  or 
two,   as  it  is  only  by  incessant   application   that   the 
sward  and  gravel  walks  are  brought  through  the  ordeal 
with  perfect  order,  neatness,  and  freedom  from  injury. 
This  will  be  found  a  good  time  tore-label  such  outdoor 
plants    as   have   their    existing    labels   more    or  less 
injured,  and  the  names  more  or  less  obliterated  by  the 
ion  of  the  weather.     Be  particular  also  at  this  sea- 
i  not  to  let  fallen  and  decaying  leaves  collect  and  lie 
ongst  beds,  borders,  or  patches  of  tender  annuals  ; 
for,  even  if  they  do  not  cause  any  to  rot  off;  they  do, 
to  say  the  least,  cause  the  plants  to  become  drawn  and 
unhealthy.     Those  who   have  not   filled  their  flower- 
beds with  annuals,  bulbs,  &c.,  should  now  have  them 
anured  with  decayed  leaves,  and  dug  deeply,  leaving 
the  soil  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winter's  air 


which  would  only  tend  to  grow  leaves  at  the  expense 
of  a  dwarf,  freely-blooming  habit. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cauliflo^oers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  grown  under  hand-lights 
or  plant-protectors,  should  have  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible at  all  times  excepting  during  frosty  weather,  at 
which  time,  if  the  frost  proves  at  all  severe,  a  covering 
of  some  kind  of  waste  litter  would  be  beneficial. 
Watch  the  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  already  sown,  for 
doubtless  the  mice  or  birds  will  molest  them  greatly  ; 
where  there  are  no  Pea  "  rizzles  "  it  will  be  well  to 
soot  and  lime  the  surface  of  such  Peas  as  are  already 
through  the  ground,  as  adeteirent  of  both  birdsand  mice. 
Have  a  few  ordinary  wooden  hurdles  neatly  thatched 
with  straw  in  readiness  to  place  over  beds  of  Parsley, 
Endive,  &c.,  at  the  advent  of  snow,  with  its  general 
accompaniment — frost  Coleiuorts  and  young  Cahbage 
plants  might,  during  a  mild  period,  be  earthed-up 
more  permanently,  in  preparation  for  the  severe  frosts 
of  winter.  Take  up  and  store  away  safely  from  frost 
a  limited  supply  of  yerusaleni  Artichokes,  Horse-radish, 
Parsnips,  &c.,  to  be  in  readiness,  should  a  sharp  period 
perchance  visit  us.  Place  also  a  good  thickness  of 
litter  over  the  stools  of  Seahale,  from  which  t'ne  supply 
of  roots  is  got  for  forcing,  and  so  prepare  for  all 
eventualities.    W.  £. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Early  Grapes  and  Peaches  :  F.R.H.S.  Judging  by 
the  data  which  you  fiunish,  and  presuming  that  your 
Vines  have  akeady  been  pruned  and  prepared  for 
forcing,  our  advice  is,  that  you  should  start  them  early 
in  the  second  week  of  December.  Simply  keep  the 
house  closed  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  and  maintain 
only  a  temperature  ranging  from  42"  at  night  to  46* 
by  day,  with  occasional  syringings.  This  will  prepare 
the  Vines  for  a  gradual  rise  in  the  temperature,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  up  to  50"  by  night  and  55'  by 
day.  In  this  way  they  will  be  induced  to  break  freely 
by  the  time  the  increased  light  of  the  lengthening  days 
is  felt,  when  forcing  may  be  advanced  rapidly.  You 
do  not  say  by  what  time  you  want  your  earlier  Peaches 
ripe,  but  we  would  suggest  that,  as  your  earliest  house 
is  situated  so  unfavourably  as  regards  the  sun,  you 
should  start  it  about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  Vines. 

Fungus  on  Grapes  :  J.  S.  Your  Grapes  are  attacked  by 
a  mould  or  Penicillium,  which  lifts  up  the  colourless 
cuticle,  when  the  juice  oozes  out  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  causes  the  pretty  dotted  appearance.  We 
have  seen  similar  cases  before.  M.  J.  B. 

Gardener's  Luncheons.  Subscriber.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  a  definite  understanding  when  the  engagement 
is  made.  There  is  no  established  nile  on  the  subject 
that  we  know  of.  If  a  proper  sense  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  employed,  and  a  befitting  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  exist,  no  harm  to  the  masters  interests, 
but  often  the  reverse,  may  ensue  from  a  good  ■  under- 
standing between  housekeeper,  cook,  and  gardener. 
The  harm  is  when  such  things  are  done  "on  the 
sly,"  or  in  contravention  of  direct  orders.  As  a  rule, 
we  think  it  better  that  the  gardener  should  keep  out  of 
the  house. 

Maricet  Gardening  :  J.  M.  6=  Sous,  Aberdeen. 
• '  Cuthill  on  Market  Gardening "  will  perhaps  meet 
your  requirements. 

Names  of  Plants  :  %  M.    Polystichum  aculeatum. 

Orchid  Leaves  Spotted  :  A.  C.  It  is  the  common 
case  of  Orchid  spot,  which  so  frequently  attacks  species 
of  Phalsenopsis.  The  cause  is  unknown,  as  is  also  the 
remedy.  It  is  not  the  mere  result  of  cultivation,  as  it 
occurs  in  specimens  in  their  native  country.  It  appears 
to  be  contagious.  M.  J.  B. 

Pear,  Williajis'  Bon  Chretien  d'Hiver  :  W.  D.  F. 
The  merits  of  this  Pear  were  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  at 
p.  203. 

Primulas  :  Fisiier,  Holmes  &•  Co.  An  excellent  strain 
of  crimson  Chinese  Primroses,  the  same  as  that  grown 
in  various  quarters. 

Sobralia  Elizabeth.41  ;  Orchidophilisl,  Dublin.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Orchid,  described  by 
Schomburgk  as  having  been  found  by  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  as  having  flowers  of  "splendid 
configuration  and  exquisite  scent,"  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  our  nurseries ;  at  all  events,  we  do  not  see 
it  advertised  in  any  of  the  trade  catalogues  before  us. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes  :  G.  L.  We  are  informed 
that  the  trust  deed,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  the  lawyer's  hands,  now  only  requires  the  signa- 
tures of  the  trustees  and  the  other  contracting  parties. 
When  this  is  completed,  the  trustees  will,  of  course, 
meet,  and  decide  on  what  shall  be  done. 


iRRATA  :  At  p.  1516,  col.  (".  first  line  of  third  paragraph 
from  bottom,  for  "  l  and  2"  read  "  2  and  3."  At  p. 
1318,  col.  b.  line  41  from  bottom,  read  "HjTnenopte- 
ron;"  line24  from  bottom, read  "Mayr"  for  "Mayer;" 
line  7  from  bottom  strike  out  "  Cynips  glandis." 


Sarhtts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  i. 
A  moderate  rate  of  business  prevails,  and  the  markets 
generally  have  a  tendency  to  quietness,  the  supply  being 
and  frost.  By  thus  manuring  them  at  this  season,  the  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  there  being  no  novelties 
properties  of  the  manure  are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  to  induce  inquiries  amongst  us.  Portugal  Grapes  prove 
and   so  become  divested   of  their  original  strength,  I  generally  very  inferior  on  breaking  the  bulk.     Hothouse 
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e  burticienl   for  the   trade.     Good  samples  01 
Newtown   Pippins  have  made  6o.t.  per  barrel, 
the   Potato  market   prices  '  '^-i  ■■     j  j 


slightly  downward 


Apples,   per  i  si 
Cobs,  per  100  lb. 
Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


Asparagus,  per  100  1: 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  i 
Broccoli,  purple,  per 


Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Capsicums,  p.  100. . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle  . 
Chilies,  per  loo 


Pears,  per  dozen  . . 
—  50  Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
—10  o  Pomegranates,  each 
Vegetables. 


Horse    Radish,  per 

bundle      ..         ..: 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  c 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1 
Onions,  per  bunch.,  c 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  < 
Radishes,  per  bunch  < 
Rhubarb,  p.  bund.  .  : 
S.alsafy,  p  bun.  . .  < 
Scorzonera,  p.  bun.  ( 
Seakale,  per  punnet  ; 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  < 
Spinach,  per  bushel  ; 
Tomatos,  p.  sieve  . .  . 
Turnips,  p.  bunch. .  i 
30s.  :  Flukes,  1205.  to 


Per  doz. 
o    4I-0 


Parsnips.       Red  Beet. 


o    6  ■ 


POTATOS.—Southwark,  Xoz:  27. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise  and  by 
rail  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Trade 
dull,  quality  very  various,  as  well  as  prices.  The 
following  quotations  have  been  barely  maintained  ;— 
Yorkshire  Flukes,  per  ton,  xaos.  to  138J.  ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  6or.  to  was.;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do. , 
nor.  to  i4or. ;  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  gor.  to 
I  :oj. :  do.  Rocks,  Qor.  to  95^.  ;  Kent  and  Essex 
Regents,  50;.  to  loor.;  do.  Rocks,  8oj.  to  goj. ;  French 
Whites,  755.  to  80J. 


L  ILIUM     SPECIOSUM 

LILIUM  AURATUM—Ordcrs  r 
tions  from  Japan 

.Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Eslablis 
KinR's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c, 

3BERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce   that 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  containins  Select  Descriptive 
I  Lists  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Bed 
Jccorativc  Purposes.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Vic 
»  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 


WByaclntSs,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutcli  Bulbs. 
M.  CUTBUSH   AND  SON'S  importations  of  the 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 
'  CATA£o?;"uE^'orthe  above? also"FRUIT  TREES  and  Kencral 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Pelargoniums  for  tbe  Million. 

TAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled   COLLECTION   of 
FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  arc  now  ready, 
™  strong  Plants.     CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application. 

HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,    in    24  varieties,  seed  or 
I  ants,  as  per   ormer  (.^^^';j^"'J1J=P^^   ,j^jjj;„g  


Geraniums  to  Offer. 
HOICE   GOLD  and  SILVER  TRICOLORS, 

18  new  and  distinct  sorts^^  including    PRINCE    of   WALES 
anTBRONZE  for  151. 


,  LASS  O'GOWRIE 


CHOICE  GOLD 

13  NEW  DOUBLES  for  6j. 

IS  NEW  ZONALS  of  1871  for  1 

A  List  of  Names  of  each  Collect 

WM.  POTTEN ,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 


JOHN    WATERER    AND    SONS,    Bagshot.    Surrey, 
are  the  EXHIBITORS  of  RHODODENDRONS  at  the  ROYAL 
BOTANIC  GARDENS,  Regent's  Park.     Their  Descriptive  CATA 


cgp-    The  Catalogue  fully  de: 


Rhododendrons. 


Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

H.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 

Lnd'e«ra  fine''and  sfrong "yr^old  CON  VALLaTi."  CLU M  Ps! 


The  Fairy  Apple. 

JOHN  JENNINGS  has  fine  PYRAMIDAL  TREES, 
with    bloom-buds,    of  the   above    beautiful  dessert    Fruit    t< 
DISP(;)SE  OF,  at  51.  each.     The  fruit  is  in  season  from  Decembei 
'  Destined  and  worthy  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  worthiest  of  it: 


M 


R.  JAMES  FRASER,  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
3rd,  Essex  :  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


BUTTONS 

CHOICE   SEED  POTATOS. 


BUTTONS'    STAN 


f  36  of  the   best 

IKD,    No.     70,     a 

CATTLE  SHOW.     Lowest  prices. 

Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Est 


Illustrated  de6cripli\ 


Planting  Season. 

JOSEPH  HOBSON  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  and 

he    Public   strong    OAKS,    SYCAMORE,    BIRCH,    BE 

.AR,     LARCHES,    SPRUCE,    SCOTCH,    SILVER     1 

.T  -rREEs'and  QU'lCKWOOD.'e.v'trrstron^  gro»n,  < 

Church  Hill  Nurseries,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire. 


Smlthfield  Club  Cattle  Show, 


E 


DMUND  PHILIP   DIXON,    The  Yorkshire   Seed 

Establishment,  57,  Queen  Street,    Hull,  invites   attention  of 
—   ..   w;_    u„i.:i.r..„«   of  Speri"""'   "f   ^'"   --l-^.-.!    .."--i-..  "f 
XON'S 
Orders 
FARM  SEED  LIST  ( 


CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

.  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants 


Samples 
orWfieat 


irkct,  ^iark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
"^xcellent°s"ce°(rCo'm  and  E 


Medals,  1851 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

AND   F.    SHARPE'S    Trade  CATALOGUE 

idy.      It  contains  all 
I  superintendence.     '. 

owing  Establisiiment,  Wisbech. 


H 


E 


DWARD     TAYLOR,     Nurseryman 

Yorkshire,  offers  as  under  :— 
NT  asparagus  roots,  i-yr.,  7s.  M.  per  1000. 


PAMPAS  CRASS, 


Double  Roman,  Groot 

GOcJsEB^R  RI  ES?°(4' 
DAFFODILS,  is.  6rf.  p 
TULIPS-La  Candeur, 


LISTS  on  application. 


■t.    very    I 
It,  very  fine. 


Cerasus  'Watererll,  New  Double  Japanese  Cherry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MR.  FORTUNE. 

rOHN  WATERER  and  SONS  are  just  now  sendini 
out  the  above  new  plant.     The  colour  is  white,  edged  with  pinli 
;r^'  large  double,  and  sweet  scented.    They  r 
jsirabic  plant.     Price  lOJ.  bd.  each,  or  6  for  42; 


Fruit  the  First  Year— Best  Sorts. 

STRONG  PYRAMIDAL  APPLES,  PEARS, 

J  PLU.MS,  and  CHERRIES,  it.    each;    Dwarf-trained  PLUMS 
nd    CHERRIES,    as.    M.    each;    very    fine    RED    and    BL 


LUCOMBE,     PINCE    and    CO.    beg    to    direct 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  PODOCARPUS  CHINENSIS 
and  CEPHALOI'AXUS  FORTUNEI,  which 
prices;    also  a  large  stock  of  CONIFERS    a 
IfRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES,  VINES,  and  STOVE 
HOUSE  PLANTS.    They  have    '  ... 

plants  suitable  for  producing  -^  ' 


"Surser>-,  Exeter. 


choice  SHRUBS 
i GREEN 
splendid  specimer 


irged. 


w-^ 


\T/- ANTED, 

Jatdeners'  Chronicle  Office.  ' 


I  Rcctoo',  Wrotham 


WANTED,  a  MAN  and  his  WIFE,  without  family. 

stand  Vines  and  House-work;  strictly  honest,  oblicinB,  and  a  eood 
worker.  Wife  required  to  be  clean  and  a  good  Laundress,  and  willing 
to  do  family  washing.  Wages  for  both,  251.  a  week  and  a  house  ;  no 
perquisites  whatever.— ALFRED  J.  NEW,  Esq.,  Easthorpe  House, 
Ruddington,  Notts. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,    a    JUNIOR    SHOPMAN.— .\pply,    by 
letter,  to  B.  C.  D  ,  Mr.  Harris,  Newsagent,  Blackfnars  Road, 


w 


Seed  Trade. 

ANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  ASSISTANT. 

Apply,    staling    age,    terms,    references,    &c.,   to    JAMES 
N  AND  SONS,  loz.  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


w 


ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  to  serve  in  Seed  Shop. 

for  Orders,  and  assist  at  Books.    One  having  a  prac- 
■e  of  Nursery  Business  preferred.     Character  must  be 
lie.— Address,    in     own    handwriting,     B.     B.    &     Co., 
Waite,  Buniell,  &  Co.,  Soulhwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN.— 
William  Wood  &  Son  are  requiring  the  services  of  a  younsr 
Man,  in  the  above  capacity,  age  about  18.  This  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  any  young  .Man  wishing  to  learn  the  Nursery  Business 
during   the  summer  and  autumn  months.— W.  WOOD    AND    SON, 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


Wl'a-v, 


E= 


HENDERSON/ 


ARDENER    (Head),    or    GARDENER    and 

ilf  years'  first-class  character  from  present  employer,  and  tcsti- 
lials  lor  the  previous  10  years.  Wife  could  take  charge  of  Dairy 
Poultry.— GARDENER.  Hawkley  Hurst.  Petersficld,  Hants. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  46,  single; 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  ever^-  branch. 
Good  character,  with  references  —J.  C,  i,  Lower  Hamilton  Terrace, 
Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood 


G 


MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA, 


The  above  can  be  f 
JOHN  MORSE, 


Eltbam  Nursery,  Kent,  S,E. 

■two     MILES    from     ELACKHEATH     STATION; 
ONE  MILE  from  ELTHAM,  LOOP-LINE. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  healthy,  well-grown  NURSERY 

STOCK, of  every  description,  comprisine  Specimen  CONIFERS 


1  EVERGREENS 


rs&m 


FRUIT  TREES, 


SURPLUS   STOCK  of  the  following  to  be  SOLD, 
cheap  :-PRINCE    ALBERT,    LINN.tUS,  and   VICTORIA 
RHUBARB:     FASTOLF    RASPBERRI 
"    MMIA    JAPONICA        ^^  " 


SPARA- 

MATIS    LANUGINOSA; 

PERNETTVA    SPECIOS.A,   the 

„v..,-.,v......,,    ....,^.,,    LIMU.ATA,  bicolor  and  viridis; 

SALIX  BaEyLONICA  SALOMONII,  the  hardy  Weeping  Willow, 
rices,     c,  on^a^p  u;auon. 


ursen-man,  Ormskir 


P     L 


S     T     O     C 


1  MOSS  ROSES  for  open  ground  or  potting,  for  forcing 
,  Tarvin  Road  Nursery,  Boughton,  Chester. 


Transplanted  Scotcli  Fir. 
ROY,  JUN.,    NURSliRYMAN,  Aberdeen,  has  a  very 
i     extensive  stock  of  Transplanted  SCOTCH    FIR,  of  various 
vths :  as  the  whole  has  to  be  cleared  off  this  season  he  offers  as 


2-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  ayr.  transplanted 
3-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  2-yr.  transplanted 


a.yr   Seed 

-ii^N^^i 

sco'tchfi'f 

t  3..  to  30..  per 

IN  LAURELS,3toj  feet. 
SE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  7  feet,  straight. 
.■ET,  upright  and  ovalifolium.  3  to  4  feet, 
nid  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES. 


B.  MALLER,  The  Nu 


H 


Y  E  M  A  L  I  S 

ECHEVERIA  RETU; 

Price  and  Trad 

.  MALLER.  The  Nurs 


H   E  ..^ 
LIST  on  : 


Surplus  Stock. 

SPRUCE    FIRS,    bushy,    and    feathered    to 
suitable  for  Christmas  Trees. 
SCARLET  CHESTNUTS  and  LABURNUMS. 
Large  THUJA  AUREA  and  ARBOR-VIT.E. 
Large  bushy  AUCUBAS  and  common  LAURELS. 
Large  TREE  BOX  and  LAURUSTINUS. 

r'eD  and  ilLiJcK!  CU°RANTS,  RHUBARB,  &c. 
THOMAS  EVES,  late  England  Clarke.  Gravesend  Nu 


WANTED,  a   PROPAGATOR   and    GROWER 

Vines  ;  albo  the  Charge  of  \"inerics.  To  a  thorough  experienced  Man 
liberal  wages  will  be  givcn,-MAN.\CER,  Melbourne  Nursery, 
Anerley  Road,  Ancrlcy,  S. 


.\RDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  31,  married, 

"  ■'  ■  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of 
..._._  _  _,  .  nd  Vegetables-  Can  take  charge  of  Park  and  Stock  if 
jired.  Three  years'  excellent  character  from  last  situation.— 
H.,  5r,  Cirencester  Street.  Harrow  Road,  Faddington.  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  42,  married, 
no  incumbrance :  steady,  energetic,  and  practical.  Well  up  in 
Grape,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  Culture;  also  Orchard-house  Fruits, 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Conservatory  Plants.  Has  a  knowledge  of 
Meadow  Land  and  Stock.     If  required.  Wife  could  attend  to  Poultrj-. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Establishment.— .\ge  21  :  wishes  to  improve   himself  in 
the  prolession.     Willing  to  pay  a  small  1 
J.  MARTIN,  The  Gardens,  Oslerley  Pa 


Premium.     Good  < 


G^ 


:  kept. 


G 


ROUND  FOREMAN 
Man,  of  excellent  character 
50N'!l'he''Nu?sirieJ!Maresifel<^Uc'kSs 


ded.-WMr  WOOD 


F^ 


and  ability.-H.  JONES, 


►ROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAG.\TOR  under  the  Fore- 
man.—Age   22;    has   had   experience  in   the   Propagation   of 
lifers.  Clematises,  Rhododendrons,  and  Roses,  &c.,  in  a  Provincial, 


MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  of  Tea, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  or  Cotton  Plantations.— Age  27,  single,  English; 
has  had  ten  years'  praclicM  experience  in  some  of  the  largest  Gardens 
in  Europe.     Well  educated.     No  objection  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

St!5ro'rdshirc.  '       ''         ' '_ .' 


To  ttie  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.— Age  37;   highest  references.— J.  P., 
Gardtilrrs'  Cltimttclt  Office, 


To  Gardeners. 

fMPROVER,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  he  could 

L  learn    Gardening   thoroughly.-A    respectable    Youth,    age    18. 
.'illing  to    give    a  small   Premium.  —  ,M.  DARKER,  tcton,  near 


w 


To  Horticulturists,  Gardeners,  asc, 

ANTED    to    APPRENTICE    .1   YOUTH 

■here  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  leal 


W-; 


i8>».] 
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m  SUTTONS'  # 

HOME-GROWN 

FARM    SEEDS. 


SPECIMEN  ROOTS  ON  VIEW. 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show, 

DECEMBER  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Stand  No.   70. 


BUTTONS'    (IMPROVED) 
MAMMOTH  LONG  RED  MANGEL, 

THE   HEAVIEST    CROrPING   LONG  MANGEL  EVER 
INTRODUCED, 

And  took  the  First  Prizes  at  Birmingham  in 
l86S,  1869,  1870,  and  1871. 

Although  it  attains  such  an  enormous  size, 
the  roots  are  very  sound  and  solid,  and  of  most 
symmetrical  form.  It  is  an  extraordinary  heavy 
cropping  variety,  64  tons  per  acre  having  been 
grown  by  our  customers,  Lord  Norburv  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Goui.stone.  The  Twelve  Prize 
Roots  at  the  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show  on 
Nov.  18  last,  weighed  4851b.,  averaging  over 
40  lb.  each,  while  those  which  took  the  First  Prize 
at  Birmingham  this  year  (for  the  fourth  time), 
weighed  45  lb.  each. 


BUTTONS' 
Berkshire  Prize  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 

THE  LARGEST  GLOIJE  VARIETY  VET  INTRODUCEH. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  heavy  cropper,  CHARLES 
GOCHER,  Esq.,  of  Bolton  Hall,  having  grown 
the  enormous  weight  of  72}  tons  per  acre.  Its 
beautiful  shape,  neat  top,  tine  clear  skin  and 
single  tap-root,  recommend  it  as  an  eminently 
profitable  variety,  inasmuch  as  great  labour  is 
saved  in  drawing  and  storing  the  crop. 

BUTTONS' 
YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN  CULTIVATION. 

From  its  peculiar  shape  it  can  be  allowed  to 
stand  closer  in  the  rows  than  other  kinds,  hence 
it  produces  a  very  great  weight  per  acre.  It  is 
of  beautiful  shape,  small  neck  and  leaves,  and  of 
superior  quality.  Having  only  one  tap-root  it 
can  be  pulled  with  half  the  trouble  of  the  coarser 
varieties.  Sixty  tons  per  acre  have  been  grown 
at  the  South  Norwood  Irrigation  Farm. 


SUTTONS' 
IMPROVED  CHAMPION  SWEDE. 

The  merits  of  this  Swede  are  now  generally 
known,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other  kind 
universally  acknowledged.  Among  the  numerous 
Prizes  which  have  been  awarded  to  this  splendid 
Swede  this  season,  is  the  Twenty  Guinea  Silver 
Cup  given  for  the  best  Four  Acres  of  Swedes  in 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  awarded  to  our  cus- 
tomer, W.M.  Hartland,  Esq.,  Upleadon  Court  ; 
and  the  Twenty-four  Prize  Roots  which  gained 
the  ^10  loj.  Silver  Cup  at  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Root  Show,  on  November  18,  averaged  22  lb. 
each. 

Prices  of  the  above,  and  all  other 

GENUINE    FAEM 


May  be  had  of  Messrs.  SUTTON  as  above, 
or  on  application  to 

SUTTON    &   SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


I'O     BE     DISPOSED      OF,     an     Old-established 
NURSERY  BUSINESS,  in  the  principal  town  of  the  West  of 
England,  «here  a  successful  Trade  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
--  years,  consisting  of  good  general  Stock,  Four  large  Greenhouses, 
ames.  and  remainder  of  Lease  (lo  years).     The  ground  IS  all  walled 
and  contains  about  i^i  Acres,  with  Six-roomed  House,  pleasantly 

!! URSERYflA°N,  Mess°s.''Hurst  I  Son,  6,  Lcadenhall  Street,  E.G. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE    THIS    DAY,  at  HALF-P.\ST   TWELVE   O'CLOCK. 

Plants  from  Engllsli  and  Dutch  Nurseries,  and 

BULBS  from  HOLLAND. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King --—-    '" '"— '-    """    — 

RDAY,    Dece-^--    "      - 
id   Dwarf 


-past     12     o'clock     precisely, 

..,„   „.,„.    „..,    HOLLIES,    RHODODENDRONS. 

a,.>.,u..u  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES,  specimen  CONIFERS,  and 
DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  from  Holland.  CAKN.-\- 
TIONS,  PICOTEES,and  PINKS,  RASPBERRY  CANES,  Standard 
ROSES,  and  other  Plants,  from  English  nurseries  :  and  an  impor. 
lation  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIUMS,  CROCUSES.  IRIS, 
NARCISSUS,    ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI,  and  other  BULBS, 


Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
MONDAV,  December  ^,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  seve 
hundred    Lots    ol    choice    HYACfNTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSI 


d  Catalogues  had. 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  Decembers,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-class 
Silver-spangled     HAM  BURGHS,    from    Miss    Browne,    of   Chard; 
Silver  Grey  DORKINGS,  and  GAME  BANTAMS,  from  Mr.  Salter, 
ixfotd;  POUTERS  and  CARRIERS,  '        "     "  '- 

>ugh  ;    Yellow  BARBS        ' " 

™  Breede^rs  and  Exhi 


M 


his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Slrt 


Carder 

Decemb^cr 

ELLIAS,  INOIAN  AZALEAS,  PALJIS.  YUCCAS,  DRA- 
C/ENAS,  ERICAS,  PI.MELEAS.  ORANGE  TREES.  &c.,  from 
It:  Trained  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  from  Holland;  and 
ietyofother  Hardy  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Also  an  importation 
hoice  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS, 
i,  LILIUM,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI,  and 
-BULBS,  from  well-known  F;         


:  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


-JDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  and  TWO  FOLLOWING 
DAYS. 

TO  BE  EXPOSED  to  ROUP,  on  the  above  dates,  in 
suitable  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK  in  William 
Taylor's  Nurseries,  at  the  West  Port  of  Cupar,  extending  oyer  Eight 
Acres,  consisting  of  FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  rare  CONIFERS,  &c.,  and  about  Six  Tons 
of  EARLY  POT ATOS.i  -  ""  '  ''       — ' "       ' 


Mr.    BAXTER,  formerly  CURATOR    of  th. 
BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OXFORD. 

MR.  JOHN  FISHER  is  instructed  to 
valuable  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS,  at  the  CI 
Sale  Room,  Oxford,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  6,  ( 
II  o'clock. 


1  at  the  Offices  ( 


M^ 


ally,  the  following  valuable  Properties,  in  Iwo  Lots. 

Lot  i.-A  very  compact  COPVHOLb  FARM,  known  as  Hodgkin's 
Farm,  Dallington  ;  comprising  about  93a.  or.  agp.  of  capital  Arable, 
Pasture,  Hop,  and  Wood  Land,  with  Farm  Mouse  and  convenient 
Out-buildings,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  T.  Pilbeam,  at  the  verj-  low 
rent  ot ps  per  annum.  The  quit  rent  amounts  to  £1  51.  3<i.,  ani  land 
tax  to  ,£3  165.  6rf.  per  annum.    This  property  is  subject  to  a  Heriot,  a 

'"lot  3.-Four  pieces  of  Oerv  rich  FREEHOLD  JIARSH  LAND, 
known  as  the  CAMBER  LAND  (adjoining  the  Royal  William  Inn), 

Market'  Town  of  Rye,  containing'  about  60  acres  of  most  superior 
Grazing  Land,  in  the  occupation  of  Jesse   Piper,  Esq 
moderate  rent  of  i;i70  per  annum.    The       - 
a  land  lax  ot  £S  2S.  id.  per  annum. 

Descriptive  Plans,  Conditions  of  Sale,  ana  omer  pan 
obtained  of  ARTHUR  WHITEHEAD,  Esq..  Solici 


t  House.  Rye.  I 


r  particulars, 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38,  Gracechurcli  Street,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  City  .\uction  Rooms, 
as  above,  on  TUESDAY,  December  12,  at  half.past  12  o'clock 
precisely,  about  350  choice  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA 
INDICA,  compact  plants,  i  to  3  feet,  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom 
buds  :  300  handsome  Stantlard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of  the  best  varieties  ; 
selected  FRUIT  TREES;  choice  Hardy  CONIFER.E  and  EVER 
GREEN  SHRUBS,  and  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  with  a  Collcclior 
of  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c 


Leyu 


M 


Bagshot,  Surrey. 

NRESERVED  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

PROTHEROE      AND     MORRIS     are 

r  Jos.  Hodges,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
1  the  Premises,  Pennyhill  Park,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
December  13,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  a 
of  remarkably  fine  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  4  10  6 
eet,  handsome  Chinese  ARBOR-\'IT.1i,  including  many  fine 
specimens,  fine  Variegated  HOLLIES,  350  best  named  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEA  PONTICA,  .md  others;  specimen 
ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  3  to  4  feet,  beautifully  furnished 
with  flowei  buds;  Standard  RHODODENDRONS,  CLPKESbUS 
LAWSONIANA,  KETINOSPORA  ERICOIDES,  and  others 
GREEN  HOLLIES,  LYGUSTRUM,  LAURELS,  tic.  ;  line 
Standard  and  Dwirl  ROSES,  by  name,  selected  FRUIl  TREES, 
fine  PAMPAS  GRASS.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  tfay  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
of  M.  W ATERER, Esq..  Belle  Vue House, Bagshot ;  Mr.  GODDARD, 
on  the  Premises ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valueni,  Lcylon. 
stone,  E. 


THE      LANDS      hVIPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
{Incorporated  bv  Speciai.  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM   BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  GranvilIeR.H.Somerset?F,sq.,Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  Garlics,  MP.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  including  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent.charge  upon 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  as  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER.  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  No,  i,  Great  George  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster.  S.W. 


'RENCH  PEASANT  FARMERS' SEED  FUND.— 
A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  SUBSCRIBERS  will  be 
HOTEL,  Fleet  Street,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
t3P.M.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  A'erson  in  the  Chair, 
itfve  Committee  will  present  their  FINAL  REPORT 
of  SEED  (50RN  in  FRANCE. 
.  ERANDRETH  GIBBS,     1  „ „„ 


.  M.  JE 

'.  H.  DELANO, 


LOCAL  '. 
GENERAL  BUSI- 


'■^ENTRAL     CHAMBER    of    AGRICULTURE. 

<J  MEETINGS   will   be   held   at  the  SALISBURY    HOTEL, 

Jllows:— TUESDAY,   -  '  —  

:ION  CO.MMirTEE. 

WEDNESDAY,   Dec 
lESS  COMMITTEE. 

Same  day,  at  2  o'clock,  MEETING  of  the  COUNCIL,  consisi 
f  the    Deputed    Members    from  Provincial  Chambers  and  of 

Same  day,  at  3  o'clock,  or  after  the  business  of  the  Council  is  c 
luded,  a   SPECIAL    GENERAL    MEETING   of  the  Subscripl 


R° 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


PRIL  t6,  1872.     The  age  of  Candidates  f. 


NOTICE.— The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    for    DECEMBER 
contain  a  FULL  and  ILLUSTRATED  REPORT  of  the  i 
FIELD  CLUB  C..\TTLE  SHOW. 


N?ITH. 
STAND 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1871. 

GS 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

London  Farmers'  Club  (Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  on 

Breeding),  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel-6  P.M. 

4S  Institute    of    Surveyors    (Mr.   J.  Glutton,  on 

i      Disafforesting),  at  12,  Great  George  Street, 

<-     Westminster-8  r..M. 

Smithfield  Club  Show,  at   the    Agricultural 


3,\v      '°      Dec    sJ      '^*"'  's''"Ston. 
'.  .'.,  II        -i"  General  Meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Clul 

,SUAV,         Dec.  o-j^      the  Agricultural  Hall-t  P.M. 

!  Royal  Agricultural  Soc.  ol  England  (Coi 
Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square-Noon 
Central   Chamber   of .  Agriculture    (Gei 


Meeting)  at  Hanover  Squai 


NEXT  WEEK  will  be  full  of  agricultural 
interest.  Many  important  subjects  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  countrymen  who  are 
now  arranging  for  a  week  in  town.  On  Monday, 
at  6  P.M.,  in  the  Club  room  at  Salisbury  Square, 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  will  speak 
before  the  Lontdon  Farmers'  Club  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Live  Stock  Breeding,  illustrating  them 
by  facts  within  his  own  experience.  At  8  P.M. 
on  the  same  day  -Mr.  Clutlon  will  read 
a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
in  Great  George  Street,  on  the  Cost  of  Bringing 
Forest  Land  into  Cultivation.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  at  8  P.M.,  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  will  read  a  paper  on  Land 
for  Utilising  and  for  Cleansing  Town  Sew- 
age. The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  holds 
its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  at  3  VM.,  in 
Salisbury  Square.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  assembles,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  members,  on  Thursday,  at  noon,  in 
Hanover  Square.  But  we  have  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  Smithfield  Club,  which  more  than  any 
other  gives  its  character  to  the  week.  On  Mon- 
day morning  their  annual  show  of  fat  stock 
opens  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and 
remains  open  during  the  week. 

Including  the  best  illustrations  of  our  best 
breeds  of  stock,  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  all  that  the  farmer  does  to 
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or  for  them,  the  show  has  for  several  generations 
of  men  held  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the 
agricultm'al  exhibitions  of  the  year.  Once  almost 
the  only  occasion  of  anything  like  a  national 
agricultural  meeting,  it  now,  of  course,  takes  a 
second  rank  after  other  shows  where  all  the 
departments  of  agriculture  are  represented. 

But  here,  too,  there  is  much  more  than  the 
bare  fat  stock  display — machine  makers,  seeds- 
men, manure  manufacturers,  vie  in  the  efforts 
which  they  make  to  attract  the  attention  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  crowds  who  are  drawn 
together  chiefly  by  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ; 
and  the  result  is  one  of  the  completest  agricul- 
tural shows  of  the  year.  We  hope  to  give  next 
week  a  full  report  of  it  in  all  its  departments. 

\Vk  read  in  Macaulav's  history  that  "  the 
golden  age  is  a  mirage,  which,  if  we  trace  it 
backward,  recedes  before  us  into  the  regions  of 
fabulous  antiquity.  Vet  many  in  spite  of 
evidence  will  still  imagine  to  themselves  the 
England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant 
country  than  the  England  in  which  we  live." 
The  brilliant  historian  gives  a  summary  of  the 
comparative  advantages  enjoyed  by  society  now 
and  in  past  times  ;  contrasting  the  lumbering 
coach  with  the  express  train,  and  the  luxury  of 
modern  civilisation  with  the  plain  simple  life  of 
the  past.  But  when  he  attempts  to  make  out  a 
list  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  he  is  obliged  to  rely  on  his  inimitable 
power  of  word-painting,  rather  than  on  un- 
varnished facts.  We  read  that  the  inclosure  of 
wild  land,  common  by  law  or  fact,  has  diminished 
the  physical  comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes.  "  .Squatters  and  trespassers  were  tole- 
rated to  an  extent  now  unknown.''  The  peasant 
who  dwell  on  the  common  "  could,  at  little  or  no 
charge,  procure  occasionally  some  palatable 
addition  to  his  hard  fare,  and  provide  himself  with 
fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock  of  geese 
on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  blossoms. 
He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the  fen,  which  has  since 
been  drained  and  divided  into  corn  fields  and 
Turnip  fields.  He  cut  turf  among  the  Furze 
bushes  on  the  moor,  which  is  now  a  meadow 
bright  with  Clover  and  renowned  for  cheese." 

Tl>e  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  increase 
of  population  necessarily  deprived  him  of  his 
privileges,  but  he  enjoys  a  long  list  of  advantag:es, 
for  "a  large  proportion  of  the  blessings  which 
civilisation  and  philosophy  bring  with  them  is 
cornmon  to  all  ranks."  The  historian  proceeds 
to  notice  that  the  rustic  and  his  cart  can,  in  one 
hour,  reach  his  market-place,  which,  160  years 
ago,  was  a  day's  journey  from  him.  "  The 
street,  which  is  now  a  secure,  convenient,  and 
brilliantly  lighted  walk,  was,  160  years  ago,  so 
dark,  that  he  might  after  sunset  have  broken  his 
neck,  or  been  knocked  down  and  plundered  of 
his  small  earnings."  But  now,  every  bricklayer 
who  falls  from  his  scaflbld,  every  sweeper  of  a 
crossing  who  is  run  over  may  have  his  bones  set 
and  his  wounds  healed  for  a  trifle,  with  more 
skill  than  a  great  lord  could  have  purchased  with 
all  his  wealth  160  years  ago.  These  are  great 
advantages,  no  doubt,  to  people  who  have 
occasion  to  go  to  market  in  a  cart,  and  to  brick- 
layers who  break  their  legs  ;  but,  remembering 
our  million  and  a  half  of  paupers  and  the  misery 
of  the  poor  in  our  great  cities,  we  hope  that  some 
future  historian  will  be  able  to  claim  certain  more 
substantial  advantages  among  the  "  blessings  of 
civilisation  and  philosophy."  Manners  have,  no 
doubt,  greatly  improved  since  the  17th  century; 
we  are  less  rude  and  rough  now-a-days ;  our 
ancestors  were  less  humane  than  their  posterity, 
harsher  in  their  families,  severer  to  schoolboys, 
less  kind  to  servants,  rougher  with  their  wives, 
and  more  cruel  to  their  malefactors.  Public 
opinion  is  in  many  respects  far  more  enlightened 
than  it  was,  in  proof  of  which  we  may  quote  the 
same  author  : — 

"  The  practice  of  setting  children  prematurely  to  work, 
a  practice  which  the  State,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  has  in  our  time 
wisely  and  humanely  interdicted,  prevailed  in  the  17th 
century  to  an  extent  which,  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  system,  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. At  Nor\vich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade,  a 
little  creature  of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit  for  labour. 
Several  writers  of  that  time,  and  among  them  some  who 
were  convinced  as  eminently  benevolent,  mention  with 
exultation  the  fact,  that  in  that  single  city  boys  and  girls 
of  very  tender  age  created  wealth  exceeding  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  subsistence  by  ^12,000  a-year." 

As  "the  State"  now  means  public  opinion, 
and  Government  has  become  the  executive  power 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  the  public,  it  is 
evident  that  the  knowledge  which  guides  public 


opinion  must  always  be  the  measure  of  social 
progress.  The  "  golden  age ''  will  approach  in 
proportion  as  the  public  becomes  more  intelli- 
gent, enlightened,  and  virtuous,  and  when  morals 
have  improved  in  the  same  degree  as  manners. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  present  the  most 
active-minded  of  the  working  classes  are  more 
interested  in  watching  the  mere  machinery  of 
Government  than  in  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  Government  might  aid  society 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  our  social  life.  They 
suffer  from  political  restlessness  ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  recognise  that  we  already  have  a 
Government  from  which  the  public  can  obtain 
any  measures  it  thinks  proper.  They  do  not 
understand  that  our  welfare  does  not  depend  on 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment. There  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a 
perfect,  patent,  ruling  machine  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  good  hands,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with  an 
old  machine,  and  in  bad  hands  the  best 
machine  is  useless.  Questions  relating  to 
labour,  food  supply,  shelter,  sun,  air  to  breathe 
and  water  to  cleanse,  or  abounding  pauperism, 
noisome  crowded  alleys,  with  circumstances  of 
existence  noxious  and  even  murderous, — alt  such 
questions  relating  to  the  moral  and  material 
progress  of  society  are  more  urgent  than  any 
others  that  can  occupy  public  attention,  and  they 
depend  for  solution  not  on  mere  mechanism  of 
Government,  but  on  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion.  We  ha\e  few  political  grievances  now- 
a-days  ;  we  no  longer  sufter  from  the  injustice  of 
Government,  the  ascendancy  of  the  nobles,  or 
the  oppression  of  any  class  of  the  people.  The 
country  has  its  griefs  and  grievances,  but  they 
arise  from  social,  not  from  political  causes,  and 
their  root  is  ignorance.  The  reform  that  is 
needed  is  such  reform  as  shall  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  millions,  mending  their  manners  and 
mending  their  meals.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
in  this  age  of  progress  the  poor  have  fared 
badly.  The  concentration  of  capital  has  pro- 
duced extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth.  Let  the 
cost  of  producing  food  be  materially  reduced  by 
methods  that  have  been  often  indicated,  and  a 
new  channel  will  be  opened  for  surplus  labour. 
"  Ever)-  step  in  advance  made  by  agriculture 
serves  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  troubles  of 
mankind."  Agriculture  would  itself  require  a  large 
increase  of  its  labouring  forces,  other  industries 
would  be  invigorated,  and  there  ^\•ould  be  an  end 
of  emigration  and  of  an  increasing  poor-rate  for 
many  years  to  come.  "  Improvements  in  agri- 
culture constitute  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
further  progress  in  all  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge," but  "  observation  and  reflection  are  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  all  progress  in  natural 
science  ;  and  agriculture  presents  in  this  respect 
ample  room  for  discoveries."  * 

These  are  quotations  from  one  whose  works, 
be)ond  all  others  that  have  been  written,  reveal 
the  special  knowledge  which  is  needed  in  order 
to  understand  the  food  question.  They  show 
the  necessity  for  the  co-operation  of  public 
opinion  in  the  work  of  agricultural  improvement. 
Farmers  cannot  prevent  the  continual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production,  which  is  injurious  alike 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  Legislation 
can  alone  deal  with  the  modern  evil  of  "  town 
waste,"  and  the  voice  of  the  public  can  alone 
issue  those  commands  to  the  executive  without 
which  it  never  \-entures  to  act.  The  problem  the 
public  should  set  itself  (not  deputing  the  matter 
either  to  chemists  or  manure  companies,  for  it  is 
altogether  too  big  for  them  to  handle  it  effectu- 
ally) is,  to  arrest  the  impoverishment  and  accom- 
plish the  enrichment  of  the  soil.  It  would  be 
easy  to  pile  up  authorities  to  prove  that  no  sub- 
ject can  be  more  important.  Much  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  have  changed  in  these 
days  of  steam  and  progress,  there  are  old  rules 
which  are  as  correct  as  ever  they  were,  as,  for 
instance,  this  of  Swift's  : — "  The  first  cause  of 
a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil,  to  produce  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  ;  "  and  likewise  this  other  sentence 
of  Adam  Smith's  : — 

"  Whatever  increases  the  fertility  of  land,  in  producing 
food,  increases  not  only  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  improvement  is  bestowed,  but  contributes  likewise  to 
increase  that  of  many  other  lands  by  creating  a  new 
demand  for  this  produce.  That  abundance  of  food,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  many 
people  have  the  disposal  beyond  what  they  themselves 
can  consume,  is  the  great  cause  for  the  demand  both  for 
the  precious  metals  and  the  precious  stones,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  conveniency  and  ornament  of  dress,  lodging, 
household  furniture  and  equipage.  Food  not  only  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  but  it 
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The  subject  of  the  food  supply,  which  has  so 
often  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  exceeds  all  other  social  subjects  in 
importance,  and  is  perhaps  the  one  on  which  the 
public  is  least  informed.  Consequently  we  have 
'•  Land  Leagues,''  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  impracticable  schemes  for  increasing  sup- 
plies by  colonising  the  waste  lands.  These  may 
be  hannless,  but  the  discontents,  the  misappre-. 
hensions  and  the  hatred,  bred  of  ignorance  and 
want,  are  not  harmless. 


A  MODERATE  Supply  of   l^nglish    Wheat    at 
.  Monday  sold  at  the  prices  of  that  day 


Wednesday's  trade  1 


Mark 

and  prices 
Trade  was  active  in 
beasts  on  Monday,  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
at  an  advance  on  the  quotations  of  the  previous  Mon- 
day. In  sheep,  only  choicest  Cjualtties  made  last 
week's  prices.  On  Thursday  trade  in  beasts  was  not 
brisk,  but  choice  qualities  were  not  affected.  Sheep 
had  to  give  way. 

The  report  of  an  Oltbreaic  of  S.mall  Pox 

among  Sheep,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  natu- 
rally excited  some  alarm  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumour. 
It  appears  that  scab  is  prevalent  in  some  flocks  in  one 
locality,  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  report  which  has  happily  been  proved  to  be  false. 

The  E.XTE.Nsiox  of  the  Meat  Importation 

is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  :— 

"  The  meat  trade  may,  for  satistical  purposes,  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  distinct  categories.  The  first 
comprises  live  stock  alone  ;  the  second,  salted,  fresh,  and 
preserved  meat ;  the  third,  animal  produce — butter,  lard, 
and  cheese  ;  and  the  foiu-th  consists  of  vegetable  food 
obviously  intended  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  To  these 
it  would  probably  be  possible  to  add  a  fifth  list,  compris- 
ing game,  eggs,  fish,  &c.  ;  but  we  have  thought  it  on  the 
whole  desirable  to  omit  them  from  this  article. 

"  The  increase  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
four  years  (we  have  purposely  extended  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  latest  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  is  thus 


Ten  Months  ending  October  31. 


Oxen,  Bulls,  and  ^ 
Calve.       .'! 

Swine  andHogs!! 
Total  head  .. 


187,. 

182,868 
36.349 


453,019  I  885,850 


7,067  I  1,091,323 


Beef,  salted 
Beef,     fresh     or^ 
slightly  salted   I 


nenvise      pre- 


,    fresh,    or  I 
;htly  salted  ) 


Ten  Months  ending  Oc  ober  3 


1870.      ]      1871. 


33,445 
108,654 


193,895 
234,712 
S7,435 


3. — Afiitnai  Produce, 


Lard 

Total  c 


Ten 

Months  enc 

ing  October  31. 

1868. 

1,869. 

1S70.      1      1871. 

m 

Cwt. 

742,'3=5 
=  13.301 

Cwt.       1      Cwt. 
909,731  \  J.io5.S>i 
788,93s     1,064,977 
167,151  1     398.504 

1,708,424 

',9=5,847 

,,865,8.7  ;  2.568,99a 

4.  —Food for  Cattle. 

Oilseed  cakes 


Ten  Months  ending  October  31. 


Tons.  Tons. 


"  From  these  Tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  last  year,  when  the  w.ar  created  an  unusual 
demand  for  meat  abroad,  there  has  been  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  meat  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  far 
exceeding,  as  we  believe,  the  conceptions  of  most  people. 
Since  1868  our  trade  in  live  stock  has  increased  by  more 
than  140  per  cent.  :  in  dead  meat  by  more  than  '80  per 
cent. ;  in  animal  produce  by  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  and 
in  oilseed  cakes  by  more  than  20  per  cent. ;  while  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  certainly  more 
than  3  per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period.     The  supply  of  meat  from  abroad  is,  in 
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other  words,  rapidly  overtaking  the  demand  at  home,  and 
its  price  is  consequently  less  and  less  dependent  on  our 
home  produce.  Whatever  consequences  may  result  from 
this  circumstance  to  the  landed  interest,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  vast  body  of  our  feUo"'" 
countrymen  must  be  deriving  benefit  from  this  branch  of 
our  import  trade.  There  are  already  indications  that  the 
price  of  meat  in  this  country  is  beginning  to  declme  ;  and 
if  our  trade  continue  to  expand  at  its  present  rate,  it  may 
at  least  be  safely  predicted  that  it  cannot  go  on  rismg. 

In    an  able   discourse  before  the    Cirencester 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  last  week,  in  which  the 
Rev.  T.  Constable,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural "  College,  advocated  the  introduction  of  the 
Metric  Systesi  of  Weights  and  Measures  into 
Great  Britain,  he  thus  referred  to  the  confusion  pre- 
valent, especially  among  agriculturists,  in  the  matter  of 
weights  and  measures  : — 

"  There  are  in  this  country  alone  no  fewer  than  20  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  a  bushel.  We  go  to  Saltash,  perhaps, 
after  learning  in  our  tables  that  there  are  3  bush,  in  a  qr., 
and  discover  that  in  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  5  qr. 
A  load  of  Wheat  means  in  one  part  of  the  country  5  qr.  ; 
in  another,  5  bush.  ;  in  another,  3  bush.  If  I  buy  Wheat 
at  Swansea,  I  must  order  by  the  stack  of  3  bush.  ;  if  at 
Barnard  Castle,  by  the  boll  of  2  bush.,  and  must  not, 
when  I  compare  quantity  and  price,  confuse  this  boll  with 
the  two  other  bells— one  of  140,  the  other  of  280  lb.  If  I 
buy  at  Beccles,  I  must  order  by  the  coomb  of  240  lb.  ;  if 
at  Preston,  bv  the  w  indie  of  220  lb.  ;  if  at  Wre,\ham,  by 
the  hobbet  of '168  lb.  But  even  if  I  do  happen  to  know 
what  a  hobbet  of  Wheat  means  at  Wrexham,  that  know- 
ledge, good  for  Flint,  is  not  good  for  Carnarvonshire.  A 
hobbet  of  Wheat  at  Pwlheli  contains  84  lb.  more  than  a 
hobbet  at  Wrexham  ;  and  a  hobbet  of  Oats  is  something 
altogether  different,  and  a  hobbet  of  Barley  is  something 
altogether  different  again.  There  arc  no  less  than  10 
flicting  systems  in  national  use :— t,  Decimal  grains,  for 
the  scientific  Troy  weight,  of  5  Geo.  IV.  2,  Troy.  ; 
Troy,  with  decimal  divisions,  called  bullion,  16  Vict.  . 
Bankers'  weights,  to  weigh  10,  20,  and  sovereigns.  ; 
Apothecaries.  6,  Diamond  weights  and  pearl  weight 
including  carats.  7,  Avoirdupois  weights.  8,  Weights  for 
hay  and  straw.  9.  ^^'ool  weights,  using  as  factors,  2,  3, 
7,  13,  and  their  multiples.  10,  Coal  weight,  under  i  Wil- 
liam, 6  Victoria,  i.  ,5,  .2,  .1,  .05,  .025.  PracticaUy  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  weight  and  measure  goes  its  own  gait. 
A  gallon  is  not  a  gallon.  It  is  a  wine  gallon,  or  one  oi 
three  different  sorts— an  ale  gallon,  or  a  com  gallon,  or  a 
gallon  of  oil— and  the  gallon  of  oil  means  7^  lb.  of  trair 
oil,  and  8  of  some  other  oils.  If  you  buy  a  pipe  of  wine, 
how  much  do  you  get  ?  Ninety-three  galls,  of  Marsala, 
92  of  Madeira,  117  of  Bucellas,  103  of  Port,  100  of  Tene- 
riffe.  What  is  a  stone  ?  Fourteen  pounds  of  a  living 
man,  8  of  a  slaughtered  bullock,  16  of  cheese,  5  of  gli 
32  of  hemp.  It  is  r4  lb.  as  sold  by  the  growers,  15  as 
sold  by  the  woolstaplers  to  each  other.  And  as  regard; 
acres,  there  are  seven  measures  to  define  an  acre.  Again, 
a  man  may  live  by  selling  coals  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  than 
he  paid  for  them  at  the  pit-mouth.  A  ton  of  coals  ^ 
at  the  pit  mouth  from  22  to  28  cwt.,  of  120  lb.  each.  Of 
cheese,  32  cloves  (each  8  lb.),  make  a  wey  in  Essex— 42  ir 
Suffolk.  We  walk  by  foiu:  sorts  of  miles,  English,  Scotch 
Irish,  and  geographical.  Our  very  sailors  don't  mean  thf 
same  thing  when  they  talk  of  fathoms  :  on  a  man-of-wai 
it  means  6  feet,  on  a  merchantman  4i  feet,  and  a  fisher 
man  means  5  feet.  Not  to  weary  you  with  any  mori 
details,  I  will  simply  read  the  names  of  the  different 
measures  found  to  exist  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Young. 
1820,  when  he  prepared  a  report  on  the  subject  for  the 
use  of  Parhament.— The  awn,  bag,  bale,  basket,  bat.  bay. 
bcatment,  billet,  bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  bolting,  bottle, 
bout,  box,  bucket,  bunch,  bundle,  burden,  cabot,  cade, 
canter,  caroteel,  carriage,  cart,  cartload,  case,  cast,  cheef. 
chest,  clue,  cord,  corf,  cran,  cranock,  cut,  cyvar,  cyrelin. 
daugh,  dish,  drop,  dupper.  erw.  faggot,  fall,  fan,  flask, 
fodder,  fotmal,  frazil,  garb,  gaun,  glean,  gunny,  gwaith- 
gwT,  hank,  head,  heap,  hide,  hobed,  hoop,  hutch,  hyle, 
incast,  ingrain,  jar.  jug.  keel,  kemple,  kenning,  kibin, 
kishon,  kiver,  knot,  lay,  leap,  lispound.  Hath.  Uathen, 
gyvelin,  llestraid,  lug,  maen,  maise,  mark,  mast,  math, 
measure,  meer,  meiliard,  merk,  mount,  mug,  o.xland, 
pack,  packet,  paladr,  pared,  peccaid.  peget,  piece,  pig, 
ploughland,  pocket,  poke,  pot,  pwys,  quintal,  reel,  rees, 
rhaw.  ridge,  role,  rope,  roul,  sack,  saume.  sester,  sieve, 
skain.  skin,  skron,  sleek,  spindle,  square,  stacca,  staff, 
stank,  stick,  stimpart,  stook,  stoeed,  sum,  takle,  talshide, 
tankard,  teal,  thrave,  thread,  threave,  timber,  topston, 
truss,  tub,  tunnell.  verg^e,  vragina.  waggon-load,  wain, 
warp,  web,  weight,  and  windle  ;  in  all,  154. 

The  Annual  Root  Show  of  Messrs.  Carter 

&  Co.  was  held  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  on  the 
premises  of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company,  High 
Holborn.  Notwithstanding  that  this  show  has  been 
uted  only  a  comparatively  few  years,  it  numbered 


this  s 


1  by  Me 


upwards  of  200  entries.    The  1 


Carter's  customers,  under  ordinary 
farm  cultivation.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
show  was  a  collection  of  enormous  specimens  of  their 
Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel,  weighing  individually 
upwards  of  50  lb.  The  1st  prize  of  10  gs.  or  a  silve 
cup,  for  24  roots  of  their  Imperial  Swede  brough 
a  great  number  of  competitors.  Twenty-four  roots 
in  this  class  weighed  over  4  cwt.  There  1 
also  a  very  handsome  collection  of  Carter's  Pi 
Intermediate  Mangel,  a  variety  which  produces 
great  weight  per  acre,  its  form  admitting  of  its  being 
left  closer  in  the  rows  than  other  kinds.  The  othe 
most  noticeable  sorts  were  Imperial  Green  Globe, 
Pomeranian  White  Globe,  Devonshire  Grey  Si 
new  Purple-top  Mammoth  Turnips  ;  the  Imperial 
Green  Kohl  Rabi,  White  and  Yellow  Belgian  Carrots, 
Ox  Cabbages,   &c.  ;    all    evincing  great  care  in  the 


selection  and  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  awards  :— 

For  the  best  24  roots  of  Cirler's  Imperial  Hardy  Swede.  — 
ist.  E.  Lythall,  Esq.,  Radford  Hall,  Leamington,  a  Silver  Cup, 
value  10  cs.  ;  jd,  Mr.  D.  Tully,  Bowes  House,  Fence  Houses, 
Ci  5.!-  ;  3d,  S.  London.  Esq-.  High  Chimneys.  Hurst.  £,i  y.  ; 
4th,  R.  W.  Glendennlng,  Esq.,  Bromdykes,  Chirnside,  A=  ■is. 

For  16  roots  of  Pomeranian  or  other  White  Globe  Turnip.— 
ist,  J.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Sonning,  near  Twyford  ;  sd,  Mr.  J.  Cave. 
Surfiect.  „    ,    ,, 

For  5  roots  of  Mammoth  or  other  Long  Red  Mangel.— ist. 
Mr.  R.  Beecher.  bailiff  to  J.  Be.amish,  Esq..  Kilnialooda  ;  2d, 
Dr.  J.  Buck,  Leicester. 

For  6  roots  of  Elvelham  or  other  Long  Yellow  Jlangel.— ist. 
J.   Fleming,    Esq.,   Grouiidslow,   Stone;  =d,    Mr.   D.   M'Xicar, 


3f  Warden  or  other  Yellow  Mangel. - 
Mr.  R.  Beecher. 

of  Red  Globe^  Mangel.— is!,  W.  B 
■A,  S-  London,  Esq. 


other  Purple  Kohl   Rabi.- 
S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Melboun 


Grimsthorpe. 

M'Vicar  ;  2d. 

For  6  root 
Weybrldge; 

For  6  roots    of    Intermediate    Prize    Mangel. 
M'Vicar  ;  2d.  J.  Haws,  Esq  ,  Romford. 

For  12  roots  of  Mammoth  '•-- 

Fleming,  Esq. 

For  the  finest  Ox  Cabbage, 
Derby. 

Mr.  Mechi  writes  thus  of  the  proceedings  of  a 

clever  Scottish  farmer  in  Essex,  who  had  been 
"  driven  out "  of  his  farm  in  Scotland  by  a  still  cleverer 
Scoitish  farmer  as  we  must  pronounce  him  to  be,  see- 
ing that  he  had  to  pay  the  higher  rent  from  which  his 
predecessor  ran  away  : — 

■•  Scotch  farmers  are  being  driven  out  of  Scotland  by 
an  enormous  increase  in  their  rents  at  the  termination  of 
their  19  years'  leases,  especially  those  who,  as  good  and 
profitable  farmers,  improved  their  land  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  leases  bv  draining,  liming,  and  other  means. 
There  being  no  tenaiit-right  in  Scotland,  the  landowners 
get  the  benefit  of  these  improvements  at  the  termination 
of  the  leases  ;  and,  where  the  demand  for  a  new  rent  is 
excessive,  the  tenant  seeks  for  cheaper  and  unimproved 
farms— often  in  England.  This  is  good  for  England,  as 
I  purpose  to  show  by  the  following  recent  instance  in  our 
county  of  Essex.  A  Scotch  farmer,  whose  lease  was 
approaching  termination,  and  who  was  paying  ;Ji6oo  a 
year  rent  for  400  acres  of  land,  purchased  in  Essex  a  farm 
of  350  acres,  with  a  good  residence.  &c.,  upon  it,  for  ^20 
an  acre.  This  was  a  good,  honest,  but  very  stiff  tile 
earth  or  collapsing  clay,  undrained.  which  went  begging 


for  ! 


i6j.   per 


Unfor- 


tunately, there  still  exists  in  Essex  a  belief  among  farmers 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  drain  these  plastic  or  collapsing 
clays,  although  the  hard  chalky  clays  are  frequently 
drained.  Our  Scotch  farmer,  having  no  such  mistaken 
prejudice,  drained  all  the  land  18  feet  apart  and  3  feet 
deep,  put  the  fields  into  proper  shape,  broke  up  the 
wretched  pastures,  using  the  steam-plough,  thus  reducing 
his  number  of  horses  to  nine  instead  of  17.  and  now  grows 
150  acres  of  Wheat,  40  acres  of  winter  Beans,  fine  crops 
of  winter  Tares,  Clover,  and  Mangel.  The  farm  being 
close  to  water  carriage,  all  the  crops  and  straw  (except 
what  is  required  for  the  farm  horses  and  a  few 
bullocks)  are  sold  off  the  farm,  and  the  barges  that  con- 
vey them  to  London  bring  back  London  manure.  ^Vhat 
a  change  in  the  scene  !  Poverty  superseded  by  plenty, 
employment  for  labour  and  capital  greatly  increased,  food 
for  the  people  multiplied,  capital  remunerated,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  farm  machinery  benefited.  'Fhe  land  is 
all  deeply  steam-ploughed  by  a  lo-horse  engine,  on  the 
roundabout  system,  the  iron  harrows  having  teeth  12 
inches  long.  No  cultivator  is  used.  This  soil  was  in  the 
first  instance  so  adhesive  and  tenacious  that  three  horses 
or  more  were  required  to  plough  it,  and  in  its  original  un- 
drained state  it  was  scarred  with  deep  furrows  and  water 
furrows  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  surface.  Now.  by 
deep  steam  cultivation,  the  land  is  all  levelled  and  the 
water  passes  down  readily  to  the  subterranean  drains, 
there  not  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
provement  when  land  so  near  the  great  food-requiring 
metropohs  is  to  be  had  for  £,10  per  acre  ?  I  have  seen 
such  land  so  sold  within  the  last  12  months,  and  there  is 
plenty  to  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  £20  to  ^^30  per 
acre.  This  would  not  be  so  if  we  had  manufacturers  in 
Essex. 

"  This  Scotch  farmer  wisely  adopted  the  crops  suited 
to  our  Essex  soil  and  climate,  such  as  Beans,  Wheat, 
Mangel.  Clover,  and  Tares,  and  avoided  the  usual  error 
made  by  Scotch  farmers  in  attempting  to  grow  Turnips 
here  on  the  Scotch  plan,  or  spring  Wheat." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
A  VERY  neat  catalogue  of  the  Dunmoie  herd,  just 
published,  already  contains  the  names  and  pedigrees  of 
the  recent  importations  from  America,  The  high-bred 
assemblage  of  Shorthorns  collected  together  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  comprise  members  of  a  large  number  of 
famous  families.  The  herd  may  even  be  criticised  as 
heterogeneous,  when  compared  with  the  tenacious 
adherence  of  most  of  our  eminent  breeders  to,  at  most, 
a  few  names.  This  is,  however,  a  fault  (?)  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  young  herd,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  certain  tribes  asserting  themselves  more 
emphatically,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  diversity 
constitutes  our  principal  difficulty  in  reviewing  the  Dun- 
more  catalogue,  in  which  we  find  a  list  of  88  animals, 
and  representing  33  families.  Among  these.  Duchesses 
106M  and  107M  occupy  the  first  place.  Next  follow 
four  Oxfords— IT//;  Lady  of  Oxford,  and  her  calf  by 
6th  Duke  of  Geneva,  imported  last  April ;  and 
8M  Maid  of  Oxford,  and  her  calf  by  4TH  Duke  of 
Geneva,  imported  during  the  present  month.  The 
four  "  Red  Roses,"  also  just  landed  from  America, 
come  next,  after  which  we  have  a  collection  of  eight 
Kirklevingtons,  known  also  as  Siddingtons,  and  at 
Dunmore  as  Marchionesses.      Lord  Dunmore's  three 


Kirklevington  cows  have  been  prolific  since  he 
obtained  them  at  Didmarton  and  Siddington, 
having  produced  five  heifer  and  two  bull  calves. 
There  is  one  Waterioo  cow,  one  Cherry  Princess 
of  the  Cherry  Duchess  tribe,  and  Lady  Thomdak 
Bales  of  the  Lady  Barrington  tribe  ;  after  which  a 
considerable  array  of  Wild  Eyes  cons  and  heifers 
concludes  the  Bates  portion  of  the  catalogue.  Knight- 
leys  appear  inconsiderable  force,  representing  Cathlem 
by  Candytuft,  Flourish  by  Little  John,  and 
Annette  by  Little  John  ;  Sweetheart  yh  represents 
Milcote,  and  Baroness  Oxford  and  her  daughter 
Cygnet  the  Southcott  "  Californias  ;  "  Red  Bonnet,  by 
Mr.  Peacock's  Gajie  Boy,  bred  by  Earl  de  Grey,  is 
the  ancestress  of  the  Revelry  family,  now  boasting 
among  them  a  Rez'ehy  ()th  (late  Kiily).  Mason  and 
Colling  blood  is  also  present,  the  former  represented 
by  Lady  Thorndale,  a  direct  descendant  of  Portia  by 
Cato,  and  the  latter  by  representatives  of  Countess 
by  Cupid,  and  later  of  Vu^let  by  Henwood,  and 
stock  in  turn  possessed  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie  and 
Mr.  Bowly,  of  Siddington.  Musicals,  of  Siddington 
notoriety  ;  Cleopatras  with  a  cross  of  Booth,  through 
the  famous  DuKE  or  Buckingham  (14,428)  ;  animals 
from  Didmarton,  from  Nunwick,  from  Kingscote,  and 
from  other  famous  herds,  conclude  a  long  list  of  well 
bred  cattle.  2D  DuKE  OF  Collingham,  bred  by 
Captain  Gunter,  and  purchased  at  the  Didmarton 
second  sale,  still  heads  the  list  of  bulls,  and  the  remain- 
bulls  are  from  cows  now  in  the  herd 


ing: 
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The  Mark  Lane  Express  thus  comments  ( 

prevalence  of  white  cattle  among  the  prize-takers  at 
Birmingham: — "If  not  quite  fashionable,  the  white 
Shorthorns  were  altogether  in  the  ascendant,  as, 
where  there  was  any  competition,  all  the  first-prize 
oxen  and  steers  were  of  this  colour.  Thus  beyond 
Mr.  Stratton's  ox,  the  best  of  the  next  class,  who  came 
from  Scotland  with  a  high  character,  and  goes  on  to 
London,  was  a  white  ;  but  though  a  really  good  steer, 
he  had  not  much  to  beat,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Lord  Exeter's  white,  a  1st  prize  at  Oakham."— The 
prejudice  against  white  Shorthorns  is  surely  dying  out, 
as  it  deserves  to  do.  It  is  tnie  that  some  two  years 
since  a  butcher,  described  as  "a  man  of  education  and 
thought,"  repeated  again  and  again,  as  the  invariable 
result  of  his  experience,  that  a  white  animal  has  not 
nearly  as  much  blood  in  it  as  one  of  another  colour- 
little  more  than  half  as  much.  Such  a  statement  is 
an  admirable  example  of  the  rash  generalisations  and 
irresponsible  theories  too  often  hazarded  by  practical 
men.  Whether  whiteness  is  a  real  disparagement  to 
an  animal  may  of  course  be  open  to  discussion,  but 
while  we  have  vigorous  well-grown  sires,  or  excellent 
milking  cows  of  this  "  objectionable"  hue,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  are  deficient  in  quantity  of 
blood.  Neither  is  the  fact  insignificant  that  not  only 
our  native  wild  cattle  are  nearly  white,  but  that 
escaped  cattle  tend  to  the  same  colour.  On  the 
Ladrone  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  which  were  wild  in  the  year  1741, 
are  described  as  milk-white,  except  their  ears, 
which  are  generally  black  ("Anson's  Voyage").  The 
Falkland  Islands,  situated  far  south,  offer  a  more  in- 
teresting case.  Cattle  have  run  wild  there,  during 
80  or  90  years,  and  in  the  southern  districts  the 
animals  are  mostly  white,  with  their  feet,  or  heads,  or 
only  their  ears  black  (Darwin).  Now,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  animals  are  unrestrained,  a  kind  of  natural 
selection  is  constantly  taking  place  ;  the  weakest  go  to 
the  wall,  the  strongest  bulls  become  the  sires,  and  if 
any  particular  colour  was  correlated  with  constitutional 
weakness,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  would  at  length 
predominate  over  other  tints.  We  should  not  have 
any  difficulty  in  naming  famous  bulls  and  cows  among 
our  most  noted  herds  of  a  white  colour  ;  and  the 
results  of  sales  show  that  the  opinion  of  breeders  is  not 
averse  to  white. 

The  14th  number  of  Thornton's  Circular  con- 
tains the  prize  lists  of  our  principal  shows,  so  far  at 
least  as  Shorthorns  are  concerned  ;  the  results  of  all 
the  chief  public  sales  from  July  5  ;  an  account  of 
cattle  exported  ;  births  and  deaths  among  Shorthorns, 
and  lists  of  bulls  for  service  and  animals  for  sale.  The 
present  number  derives  an  additional  and  sad  interest 
from  obituary  notices  of  the  eminent  agriculturists  and 
Shorthorn  breeders,  whose  loss  during  the  last  few 
months  we  have  had  to  deplore.  We  refer  to  the  late 
Mr.  T.  C.  Adkins,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bramston,  Mr.  John 
Clayden,  Mr.  Richard  Eastwood,  Sir  John  Rolt,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Slratton.  It  is  seklom  that  death  has, 
in  a  single  year,  made  such  sad  changes  among  us,  and 
we  may  abk— Where  is  the  agriculturist,  of  any  note, 
who  among  these  esteemed  and  lamented  men  has  not 

lost  a  friend  ?  

SHEEP. 

In  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Adkins'  agricul- 
tural career  (Thornton's  Circular)  the  following  passage 
occurs,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Milcote  Down 
sheep  : — 

"It  is,  however,  as  a  breeder  that  his  (Mr.  Adkins) 
name  is  widely  knowm  ;  sheep  were  the  stock  upon  which 
he  mostly  depended,  and  he  quietly  succeeded  in  prodtic- 
ing  another  variety  of  Downs.  Cotswolds  were  originally 
kept,  but  there  was  difficulty  in  running  them  thickly  ; 
they  produced  fat  at  the  expense  of  lean,  and  this,  with 
the  preference  of  dark  for  white  faces  in  the  market,  pre- 
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Pure-bred  Cotswold 
ewes,  and  pure  Down  tups  i 
character,  but  even  with  judic 
weeding  he  failed  to  secure  ur 
he  pursued  another  systen 


the  darker 
n  those  with  the  Cotswold 
ious  selection  and  vigorous 
iformity.  Nothing  daunted, 
The  purchased 


;  aside,  and  cross  or  home-bred  ones  used  ;  these  were 
reared  on  two  principles.  From  the  best  Cotswold  flocks 
a  few  of  the  finest  ewes  were  occasionally  selected,  and 
mated  with  first-class  Hampshire  Down  rams.  A  robust 
Cotswold  or  Down  tup  was  paired  with  Hampshire  or 
Wiltshire  Down  ewes,  and  from  these  alliances  were 
reared  cross-bred  rams,  of  which  the  best  alone  were 
reserved  for  service.  Carefully  pursuing  that  system, 
with  that  fine  judgment  and  care  with  which  Mr.  Adkins 
was  so  liberally  endowed,  the  Milcote  flock  steadily 
became  uniform  ;  a  large  fall  of  lambs  was  regularly 
secured ;  the  ewes  were  admirable  nurses,  and  when 
the  tegs  were  about  a  year  old  they  went  fat  from 
Mangel  and  hay,  weighing  from  20  to  25  lb.  per 
quarter.  The  weight  of  wool  was  scarcely  sacrificed,  and 
compact, 
so  uniform 


'eignt  01  wool 
acreable  yield  decidedly  increased, 
hardy,  and  thriving  was  the  flock,  and  withal 
was  its  character,  that  an  active  demand  has  risen  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  rams.  The  type  of  the  Milcote  Down 
is  somewhat  as  follows  :— A  dark  mottled  face,  rather 
large  broad  head,  tapering  to  a  fine  muzzle,  a  short  stout 
neck,  a  swelling  bosom,  well  clad  with  wool,  the  carcase 
long,  cylindrical,  and  well  ribbed  up,  with  strong  good 
loin,  supported  on  rather  short,  brown-mottled  legs,  the 
wool  partaking  of  the  Down  character,  and  averaging 
from  the  whole  flock  between  8  and  9  lb." 


T/{£   LEICESTER   SHEEP. 

VouR  review  of  Mr.  Bell's  history  of  the  improved 
vShorthoms  (August  26,  1871,  p.  II 12),  relating  to 
Leicester  sheep,  is  not  likely  to  add  to  the  credit  of  his 
volume.  As  you  ask  the  opinion  of  Leicester  sheep 
breeders  upon  the  following  anecdote,  I  beg  to  offer  a 
few  observations  : — 

"Mr.  Bates  often  mentioned  a  fact  which  showed  Mr. 
Waistells  discernment.  Mr.  Bakewell,  he  said,  had  con- 
cealed from  the  world  how  he  had  produced  that  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  his  flock,  but  if  the  tntth  were  known, 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  prove  that  he  had  done  it  by  the 
use  of  a  black  tup.  Seventeen  years  after  Mr.  Bates  heard 
Mr.  Waistell  state  this,  he  named  it  to  a  gentlemen  who 
had  visited  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his  early  career  as  a  breeder, 
and  he  said  that,  '  While  staying  with  Mr.  Bakewell  I 
observed  that  there  was  one  part  of  his  premises  he  did 
not  show  me,  and  I  got  up  very  early  one  morning  and 
went  and  examined  these  premises,  and  I  there  found 
a  black  tup,  a  most  extraordinary  animal  ;  but  as  il 
was  a  liberty  I  had  taken  I  did  not  mention  it  tc 
any  one, '  w  hich  confirmed  what  Mr.  Waistell  had  said, 
Mr.  Bates  further  stated  that  he  had  leamt  from  good 
authority  that  Mr.  Bakewell  bought  this  black  tup  ai 
Ashbourne  market,  in  Derbyshire,  and  that  the  fact  wa; 
well  known  by  those  who  saw  him  buy  the  same  black  tup, 
and  that  he  also  had  good  authority  for  saying  that  of 
late  years  black  lambs  occasionally  came  from  Leicester 
ewes,  though  none  were  ever  seen  in  Mr.  Bakewell's  days, 
which  is  a  strong  proof  that  animals  breed  back  even  tc 


ivell  s  mquts 
in  his  search,  for 
any  one  at  all  cognisant  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  character 
and  habits  will  give  him  credit  for  being  too  good  a 
general  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  any  man,  he  had 
his  staff  so  well  regulated. 

The  history  of  the  black  ram  is  simply  and  easily 
told.  The  facts  are  these  :— Mr.  Bates,  with  Mr.  John 
Clifford  Elches,  then  of  Barton  Park,  near  Burton' 
Trent,  afterwards  of  Hurley  Thome,  near  Stone,  and 
another  friend,  came  to  Dishley,  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Derby,  and  spent  a 
day  and  a  night  with  me  ;  and  any  one  knowing  the 
inquisitive  mind  of  Mr.  Bates,  will  readily  imagine  the 
theme  of  conversation  on  such  an  occasion  :  the  three 
subjects  discussed  were  Leicester  sheep,  Shorthorns,  and 
manures.  Mr.  Bates  was  very  anxious  to  copy  some 
memoranda  of  mine  on  artificial  manures,  and  when  I 
came  downstairs  early  in  the  morning,  I  found  him 
hard  at  work  at  the  subject.  Whether  the  black  ram 
had  disturbed  his  rest,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  now  for  its 
history. 

The  first  that  was  heard  ol  the  black  ram  was 
related  by  Mr.  Bakewell  himself, .  and  was  not  found 
out  by  any  Pry.  Messrs.  J.  P.  and  Thomas  Stone, 
the  former  of  Quorden,  and  the  latter  of  Barrow-on- 
Sour,  sent  ewes  to  Dishley  to  the  ram,  and  Mr.  John 
Stone  sat  up  for  a  week  with  his  favourite  sheep,  and 
at  length  she  produced  a  black  lamb,  whereupon  the 
brothers  went  to  Dishley  to  complain  to  Mr.  Bakewell 
that  the  shepherd  had  turned  their  ewes  to  "lane 
tup."  Mr.  Bakewell  gooJ-humouredly  tapped  Mr. 
John  Stone  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  Voung  man, 
let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  through  life  ;  I  can  account 
to  you  for  this  black  lamb.  In  my  early  improvements 
of  my  flock,  I  went  to  Ashbourne  Fair,  and  the  best 
ram  I  found  there  was  a  black  one,  which  I  bought,  and 
used  him,  and  that  is  how  your  black  lamb  came." 

Now,  with  reference  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  or 
Mr.  Bates,  that  he  or  they  could  add  information  as  to 
Mr.  Bakewell  having  been  seen  buying  the  sheep — it 
appears  a  fabrication  ;  but  I  can  easily  imagine  it  from 
two  snch  fertile  minds.  Now,  Mr.  Elches  v 
native  of  Ashbourne,  and  his  father  was  an  extensive 
butcher,  and  I  knew  them  intimately,  and  beli 
should  have  heard  all  about  the  black  ram. 


The  fact  is,  there  was  a  black  lamb  at  Dishley  about 
1S20,  and  at  the  June  show  of  that  year  there  was 
much  conversation  about  it,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone 
related  the  anecdote.  The  lamb  was  killed  for  the 
show,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Cadbury,  near  Tiverton, 
found  fault  with  my  father  for  killing  it  ;  that  was  the 
only  black  lamb  that  occurred  in  our  flocks  for  nearly 
50  years,  and  that  fact  was  related  to  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Elches  at  Dishley.  Mr.  Bates  appears  to  be 
silent  upon  what  passed  about  the  Bolingbroke  or 
Duchess  blood  in  Shorthorns. 

What  must  we  say  about  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  prize  essay,  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Leicester 
Breed  of  Sheep,"  No.  8,  2d  Series,  Part  II.,  1868,  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has  only  just  come  under  my  notice? 
He  states  that  Leicestershire  had  good  sheep  before 
Bakewell's  day.  In  searching  some  antiquated  records 
of  200  years  ago,  he  speaks  of  the  famous  Rothley  plain 
as  a  rabbit  warren  and  a  sheep  walk.  Who  ever  heard 
of  good  sheep  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word  on  a 
rabbit  warren  ?  He  might  as  well  have  included 
Churley  Forest,  which  extends  from  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  to  Leicester.  Now,  the  forest  sheep  were  very 
small,  with  grey  faces  and  legs,  and  fine  wool. 

Mr.  Dixon  limits  the  palm  to  Bakewell  as  the  great 
improver  of  the  Leicester ;  but  not  only  are  the 
Leicester  sheep,  Longhorns,  and  the  heavy  horse, 
indebted  to  Bakewell,  but  every  other  breed,  for  he  set 
men  to  think  about  improving  their  breeds.  Mr. 
Dixon  states  that  there  are  pictures  extant  of  the  great 
breeder  in  his  drab  Quaker-cut  coat,  jack-boots,  and 
periwig.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  am  bound  t 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Dixon,  and  say  there  neve 
was  a  likeness  of  Bakewell  taken  from  life,  c 
painted  from  memory  within  50  years  of  h 
death  ;  what  has  been  painted  since  I  cannc 
tell.  It  was  a  constant  object  with  my  father  to  try 
to  get  a  portrait  of  the  great  man.  I  have  heard  him 
talk  to  Mr.  Walton,  who  was  a  pupil  of,  and  many 
years  with,  Bakewell,  who  was  afterwards  represented 
in  the  portraits  of  the  Woburn  and  Holcombe  sheep 
shearings,  and  with  Mr.  Vickers,  of  Loughborough 
the  surgeon,  who  was  a  constant  guest  at  Bakewell' 
table  ;  and  also  with  Mr.  Weaver,  the  artist,  who  he 
frequently  asked  and  tried  to  persuade  to  paint  Bake- 
well  from  memory.  Now  Weaver  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Boultby,  who  painted  stock  for  Bakewell,  so  that  had 
there  been  any  portrait  of  Bakewell  Weaver 
known  it.  Mr.  Dixon  then  says,  "dine  who  might 
with  him,  he  would  not  break  through  his  rule  of 
having  a  small  round  table  to  himself  in  the  comer 
near  the  window.''  This  is  partially  true,  although 
a  round  table,  but  a  sort  of  desk  or  rostrum,  from 
which  he  held  all  conversation  with  his  guests.  Had 
Mr.  Dixon  been  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  he 
would  have  known  that  there  is  an  anecdote  told  of 
Bakewell,  at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair  were  dining  with  him.  Mr.  Vickers, 
who  was  there,  as  the  clock  was  nearly  ten,  asked 
permission  to  have  his  horse  ordered,  at  which  the 
Duke  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Vickers,  hoping  he 
would  not  break  up  the  company,  but  he  replied, 
"  I  know  Mr.  Bakewell's  rules,  my  lord."  Bake- 
well  was  appealed  to,  and  replied,  "  If  my  servants 
do  not  go  to  bed  at  night,  I  cannot  expect  them 
to  do  their  duty  to  me  in  the  morning ; "  and  no 
matter  who  was  there,  bed  candlesticks  were  always 
brought  in  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  no  servant 
was  expected  to  attend  after  that  hour.  Mr.  Dixon 
then  comments  upon  the  black  cart  horse  of  the 
■  old  K  sort,"  which  was  nearly  as  much  Bakewell's 
delight  as  Longhoms  and  Longwools.  ' '  When  Bakewell 
received  a  notice  to  show  one  of  his  horses  in  London 
to    George    III.,    his   Majesty   looked    more   at    the 


ledge,  for  Mrs.  Honeyboume  gave  to  my  father 
everything  of  antiquity  Bakewell  left  —  principally 
pies  of  wool,  specimens  of  sheeps'  heads  and 
bones  I  a  large  Flemish  horse  shoe,  sea  weeds,  and  the 
like.  Had  there  been  such  a  book,  she  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  given  it  to  my  father,  to  whom 
she  felt  she  was  under  considerable  obligations. 

r.  Dixon's  informants  seem  to  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  where  Mr.  Bakewell  sought  for  crosses 
for  his  flock.  Tor  he  never  mentions  one  word  about  the 

Derbyshire  limestone  sheep,"  or  the  "  Teeswater," 
both  of  which,  it  is  generally  understood,  were  brought 
to  Dishley  ;  neither  does  he  quote  the  "  Romney 
Marsh  "  sheep  as  springing  from  Mr.  Bakewell's  flock, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  they  did,  and  their  history  trace- 
able, which,  however,  would  scarcely  be  required  by 
any  man  who  knew  the  true  type  of  a  "  Leicester." 

There  is  one  more  statement  of  Mr.  Dixon's  that  I 
cannot  pass  over.  Mr.  Bakewell's  flock,  he  says,  went 
after  its  founder's  death  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Dishley,  and  passed  from  him  to  Mr.  Honeyboume 
(Bakewell's  nephew).  The  fact  is,  my  father  succeeded 
Mr.  Honeyboume,  and  felt  that  the  flock  had  so  much 
deteriorated  in  Mr.  Honeyboume's  hands  that  he  did 
not  buy  a  single  lot,  perhaps  from  the  practice  of  "  in- 
and-in"  breeding,  a  fallacy  long  admitted. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  asking  permission, 
as  an  admirer  of  Shorthorns,  to  thank  Mr.  Sanday  for 
his  valuable  paper  read  at  Newark  upon  the  deterio- 
ration of  that  breed,  in  the  main  points  of  which  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him.  B.  Smithy  37,  Caledonian 
Road,  London,  N. ,  late  of  Dishley. 


than  at  the  horse."  Does  Mr.  Dixon  wish 
to  convey  that  the  King  was  surprised  at  Bakewell's 
eccentric  appearance,  or  was  it  that  his  Majesty  was 
looking  with  interest  on  the  man  who  had  con- 
ferred such  lasting  benefits  upon  the  kingdom  and 
mankind?  I  should  think  the  latter,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  twice  in  his  pecuniary  difficulties  Mr. 
Bakewell  received  assistance  from  the  State.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  benefits 
Bakewell  had  rendered  to  his  country. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  an 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  the  "  Warwick  show," 
at  which  Mr.  Bakewell  was  generally  asked  to  preside. 
After  his  failure,  some  one  asked  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Row- 
bright,  to  take  the  chair,  and  after  dinner  taunted 
Bakewell  that  Fowler's  bull  "  Garrick  "  was  the  best 
bull  in  England.  The  old  gentleman  said,  "Perhaps 
so."  After  the  taunt  had  been  repeated,  Bakewell 
replied,  "  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  constitute  the  best 
bull  in  England,"  and  observed,  "we  have  always 
our  discussions  held  that  that  bull,  horse,  or  ram  tl 
got  the  best  stock  was  the  best  animal.  Now,  I  s 
Mr.  Fowler's  bull  'Garrick'  is  not  the  best  bull 
England,  but  that  Dishley  '  Twopenny '  is  the  best 
bull  in  all  England,  for  he  got  '  Garrick.'"  Mr.  Dixon 
further  states  the  memoirs  of  this  old  Leicestershire 
worthy  have  never  been  published,  but  that  his  sayings, 
such  as  "Money  wears  out  three  lives,"  "Consume 
half  the  com  you  grow  with  beasts,  or  lay  out  half  its 
price  in  cake  ;  "  "  Rise  with  the  lark  and  to  bed  with 
the  lamb  " — are  still  preserved  in  aMS.  book  at  Dishley 
I  assert  there  never  was  such  a  book  in  Bakewell'; 
days ;  if  there  had,  it  must  have  come  to  my  know 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 
A  FEW  days  since.  Earl  Nelson  gave  his  annua 
audit  dinner  to  his  tenants  at  Whiteparish,  Hants. 
His  lordship  spoke  upon  the  position  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  with  especial  reference  to  two  questions 
of  the  day  very  nearly  concerning  their  common  inte- 
rest, and  their  relations  to  each  other.  First,  the 
demand  pretty  prominently  put  forth  that  if  the  rights 
of  property  were  to  be  held  sacred,  the  duties  of  pro- 
perty were  as  sacred  and  must  be  duly  performed  ; 
secondly,  the  growing  endeavour  of  the  lower  classes 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  to  improve  their  condition 
physically  and  morally.  He  was  going  to  be  very 
plain-spoken  in  stating  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
present  relation  between  the  tenant-farmer  and  his 
labourer.  Might  one  not  hear  many  a  farmer  say 
something  as  follows? — "We  don't  very  much  like 
this  education  movement,  but  we  can't  help  it  now. 
We  would  sooner  people  would  not  migrate,  for  we 
are  in  danger  of  having  too  small  a  supply  of  labour. 
The  men  must  be  looked  sharply  after,  or  they  would 
chisel  us  out  of  a  good  deal  at  day-work  ;  some  are  not 
above  cheating  even  when  we  give  them  piece-work  to 
help  out  their  wages.  When  they  get  more  wages  we 
have  no  security  they  will  not  squander  them  in  drink. 
They  are  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  the  poor-rates  when 
ill,  and  when  past  work  ;  we  are  so  burdened  by  these 
rates  that  we  can't  give  a  good  man  higher  wages,  and 
yet  they  are  getting  so  independent  that  the  only  way 
to  get  any  power  over  them  is  to  get  hold  of  their  cot- 
tages. But  we  are  kind  to  them  ;  we  visit  them  when 
draw  their  fuel,  put  them  into  a  clothing  club,  and 
they  ought  to  be  contented."  Now,  he  did  not  think 
'  's  was  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ;  it  was  ruling  by 
king  men  feel  their  dependence  ;  it  was  good  for 
nothing  unless  the  screw  was  put  on  now  and  then  ; 
and  he  thought  this  feeling  of  dependence  had  a  direct 
endency  to  destroy  provident  habits  and  increase 
pauperism.  They  ought  to  go  right-about-face  alto- 
gether and  try  a  different  system.  He  believed  he 
could  clearly  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  every- 
here  very  much  according  to  the  labour  given,  except 
that  three  good,  provident,  sober  labourers  at  l$s. 
i'ould  be  everywhere  cheaper  than  four  inferior,  impro- 
ident,  and  dmnken  ones  at  lis.  It  was  manifest  that 
their  own  Wiltshire  labourer,  though  he  had  not  got 
the  benefit  of  good  food  or  of  continuous  hard  work  to 
keep  up  to  its  full  efficiency  his  working  power,  could 
and  did  do  more  at  piece-work  than  he  did  at  daily 
wages  ;  therefore  he  could  give  more  if  he  chose,  and 
if  they  could  gain  his  good-will  they  would  get  all  the 
labourer  could  give,  which  was  more  than  any  super- 
vision or  any  dread  from  a  feeling  of  dependence  could 
gain  for  them.  First,  there  should  be  a  hearty  zeal  for 
the  real  education  of  the  people.  A  sham  or  half 
education  brought  all  the  evils  and  none  of  the  good. 
Let  them  not  wait  for  Parliament  to  compel  them, 
but  of  their  own  free  will  refuse  to  employ  a  child 
until  he  had  passed  in  the  third  standard,  and  oblige 
the  children  to  go  to  school  in  the  winter  months  till 
they  had  passed  to  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Secondly,  their 
present  system  was  altogether  tending  to  drive  out  of 
our  people  all  that  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  which  used  to  keep  them  off  the  poor-rate.  It 
was  no  good  to  tell  them  not  to  drink  and  to  save  their 
money  if  they  had  nothing  to  save  it  for,  and  if  their 
chance  in  old  age  or  sickness  was  to  share  outdoor 
relit  f  on  the  same  terms  as  the  profligate,  the  thief,  and 
the  drunkard,  who  had  done  nothing  for  his  independ- 
ence, and  had  been  a  biu-den  on  the  rates  all  his  life. 
Thirdly,  a  wholesome  migration,  by  helping  those  who 
had  saved  something  for  the  purpose,  might  be  en- 
couraged in  overcrowded  parishes,  and  everything  that 
would  give  those  that  remained  a  greater  interest  in  the 
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land  they  were  required  to  till  would  tend  to  attach 
them  to  it,  and  encourage  provident  habits. 

He  would  suggest  the  following  practical  points  for 
their  consideration  : — 1st.  That  with  a  general  consent 
of  all  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  Is.  per 
week  should  be  added  at  once  to  the  general  wage  rate 
of  all  who  belonged  to  a  duly  registered  provident 
society.  This,  whenever  generally  adopted,  would 
benefit  the  tenant-farmer  wherever  he  might  be,  as 
tending  directly  to  reduce  the  poor-rate  for  sick  pay  or 
permanent  relief. 

2d.  lie  should  advise  half-an-acre  of  ground  being 
given  at  a  fair  rent  as  garden  ground  to  every  cottager 
on  the  farm,  and  that  the  tenant-farmer  should  plough 
it  up  for  his  labourer.  That  would  enable  any  man  to 
keep  a  pig  without  fear  of  the  temptation  to  steal  for 
its  support,  and  would  not  take  away  from  the  work 
which  the  farmer  might  fairly  require  from  a  well-paid 
man.  In  the  largest  farm  it  would  amount  to  little 
more  than  the  ploughing  up  of  five  acres  gratis,  and 
■'  "on  of  the  perma       '  '  ' 
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ment Irom  nis  successor  lor  any  crops  left  in  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  cottage. 

4th.  In  the  matter  of  neighbourly  favours  to  the 
labourers  there  were  various  little  things  enumerated 
by  his  lordship  which  would  be  a  great  help  to  their 
endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  landlord,  he  would 
say  that  his  first  duties  were  to  live  on  his  property  and 
among  his  people,  to  take  a  lead  in  supporting  their 
church  and  school  and  provident  and  other  societies, 
and  where,  unfortunately,  non-resident,  that  he  should 
visit  his  property  from  time  to  time,  and  give  larger 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  those  things,  to  make 
up  for  his  enforced  absence.  These  were  truisms  which 
were  happily  now  pretty  generally  accepted.  But 
more  than  this  was  required  of  him.  He  must  not 
allow  his  personal  gratifications  to  hinder  him  from  a 
careful  performance  of  all  parochial  and  county  duties  ; 
he  should  not  allow  a  large  herd  of  game  for  his  own 
amusement  to  interfere  with  the  proper  development 
and  improvement  of  the  land  ;  he  should  be  forward  in 
encouraging  such  improvements,  and  must  not  be 
afraid,  if  required,  to  give  long  leases,  at  least  to  those 
whom  he  had  found  by  experience  to  have  the 
and  capacity  for  improving  the  land  ;  he  should  be 
ready  above  all  things  to  have  sufl'icient  cottages  on  his 
farms,  and  in  good  repair  ;  and  he  should  be  willing  to 
share  in  the  payment  of  the  poor-rate,  as  giving  him 
as  well  as  his  tenants,  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  then 
down.  To  complete  the  special  work  for  improvini 
she  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  he  might  di 
two  things  to  encourage  provident  habits  among  them— 
start  a  system  of  small  cow-lands  to  be  let  to  labourer 
of  good  character  who  had  saved  jf  lo  to  jf  20,  am 
build  or  set  apart  a  few  houses  on  the  property  to  b 
had  rent-free  by  such  labourerers  or  their  widows  wh' 
had  worked  long  on  the  estate,  and  had  secured  fo 
themselves  sick  or  old  age  allowance  from  their  provi 
dent  society.  He  believed  by  the  plans  he  had  yen 
tured  to  put  before  them  they  would  obtain  for  them 
selves  a  contented  and  attached  peasantry,  who  wouli 
he  willing  at  all  times  to  give  an  honest  day's  labour 
for  an  honest  day's  pay 


THE  LAND  QUESTION. 
This  great  and  grave  question  is  at  the  presen 
moment  occupying  a  foremost  place  in  many  people': 
minds,  and  it  will  doubtless  have  some  day  to  be  met 
It  behoves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  coming  struggh 
to  gird  on  their  armour,  bearing  in  mind  that  to  be  fore 
warned  is  to  be  forearmed.  A  small  section  of  persons 
with  Professors  Stuart  Mill  and  Fawcett  at  their  head 
has  for  some  time  been  busy  promulgating  the  opinioi 
that  there  is  no  private  property  in  land,  but  that  it  be 
longs  to  the  people,  or  rather  to  the  .State,  for  the  publii 
good,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  thi 
country,  and  even  its  safety,  that  we  should  adopt  the 
French  system  of  moirelU-mmt :  in  other  words,  that 
the  land  should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  that  we  should 
have  small  farms  and  a  peasant  proprietary.  To  thi: 
doctrine  I  demur.  However  this  system  may  be 
adapted  to  France,  it  has  been  I  ■ .      .  . 
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ght  else,  he  does  not  generally  se 
nan  more  needy  than  himself,  but, 
;  of  common  sense,  he  offers  it  to 
y  for  it.  It  is  the  old  story  here, 
over  ;  money  begets  money.  Lane 
rule  pays  less  interest  than  any  other  form  of  sect 
and  provided  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  peaa 
and  quietly,  which  I  trust  they  may,  the  ownersh 
land  in  this  country  will  become  a  luxury  in  which  only 
the  wealtliy  can  indulge.  A  millionnaire  may  obtain 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wants  at  2  or  25-  per  cent.,  and  be 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  income  for  the  locus  standi 
which  large  landed  possessions  give.  Not  so  John 
Green.  He  finds  that  he  may  toil  on  his  few  acres  all 
his  life  and  be  in  income  no  better,  and  in  anxiety 
much  greater,  than  a  labourer.  He  wisely  parts  with 
his  little  freehold,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  can  go  into 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  he  can 
invest  in  some  other  of  the  many  kinds  of  security  in 
the  market,  whereby  his  income  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  it  is  wlrat  has  been 
going  on  daily  for  the  last  century.  And  so  long  as  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  poor  man  to  sell,  and  the 
rich  man  to  buy,  I  cannot  see  what  anybody  else  has  to 
do  with  it,  provided  it  be  not  detrimental  to  the  public 
good.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not.  It  is  my  belief  that 
land  in  large  parcels  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  large  estates  in  this 
country  are  generally  the  best  managed.  It  is  on 
these  where  improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
have  been  most  extensively  carried  out.     In  fact,  I  can 
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great   house   has   been    felt    as    widely   as    its    sway 
extended. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poorer  open  parishe: 
we  find  that  little  progress  has  been  made  as  regard: 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil.  Needy  land 
lords  and  needy  tenants  often  co-exist.  Here,  how 
ever,  the  village  tradesman  or  other  small  capitalist  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  a  bit  of  land  where 
small  savings  could  be  invested  in  running  up  a  fe 
breeding  hutches  for  paupers.  These  have  been  built 
on  the  principle  of  giving  the  smallest  possible  accon- 
modation  for  the  largest  possible  amount  of  rent,  i 
other  words  to  get  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  for  th 
outlay  as  possible.  Into  these  places  the  labourei 
have  from  time  to  time  congregated  until  their  numbei 
were  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  requirements  of  th 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  hence  it  has  been  here  th: 
labour  has  received  its  worst  remuneration,  and  the 
poor-rale  has  been  the  heaviest.  There  are  sev< 
parishes  of  this  kind  in  this  county,  and  I  have 
doubt  in  every  county  in  England. 

A  word  now  on  the  agricultural  labourer.  His  c 
dition  has  in  my  time  considerably  improved,  and  1 
continue  to  improve.  A  good  deal  of  nonsens: 
twaddle  has  been  written  and  talked  during  the  : 
year  or  two,  about  rooting  the  labourer  to  the  soil.     I 


was  born  there  he  must  either  live  or  starve.     If  he  left 
the  parish  to  which  he  belonged,  and  where  he  could 
obtain  no  work,   and  went  to  another  where  employ- 
ment was  to  be  had,   he  was  hunted  out  by  the  parish 
officers  as  an  unclean  or  pestilent  thing,   and  sent  back 
whence  he  came.     Happily  for  him  a  better  state  of 
things  now  exists.     His  shackles  have  been  cut; 
he  is  free  to  go  where  he  pleases  to  sell  his  labour  in 
the  best  market.     This  is  as  it  should  be.     He  hi 
much  right,   and  in  fact   it   his  duty,  to  improv< 
position  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  community  :  provided 
always,  as  the  lawyers  say,  he  does  so  in  a  quiet,  1 
obtrusive   way ;  but   strikes  I   regard   as  unmitiga 
curses.     There  has   never  yet  been  a  conflict  betw( 
labour   and  capital   but   has  been  productive  of  n 
chievous  and  disastrous  results.     From  the  parish 
which  I  dwell  there  have,  during  the  last  year  or  l\ 
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selves  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  asking  for  work, 
which  meant  wages,  when  there  was  none  to  give. 

Shortness  of  hands,  too,  has  the  effect  of  leading  to 
stricter  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  master ;  and  as 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  it  makes  him  set 
his  wits  to  work  so  to  manage  the  forces  at  his  disposal 
as  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Too  great  an  abundance 
of  cheap,  or  rather  underpaid,  labour  often  leads  to 
laxity  of  discipline.  Now  that  labour  is  allowed  to 
fiow  freely,  the  labourer  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  practically  he  Ls  doing  it.  The  result 
will,  ultimately,  be  a  nearer  approximation  of  the 
wages  as  paid  in  town  and  country. 

It  would  be  better  if  three  well-paid  men  would  do 
three  men's  work,  than  that  five  underpaid  men  should 
do  it.  Unfortunately,  I  find  in  practice  that  when 
hands  are  scarce  and  wages  higher,  it  leads  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  their  services  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  and  is  apt  to  make  them  both  idle 
and  impertinent. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  friends  of  the  working 
man  are  not  satisfied  with  the  intention  of  splitting  up 
the  land  for  his  benefit,  but  the  whole  of  the  middle 
class,  in  the  shape  of  tradesmen  as  well  as  farmers,  is 
to  be  wiped  out  as  with  a  sponge,  and  all  his  wants  are 
to  be  supplied  from  huge  co-operative  stores.  Now, 
let  me  ask  who  and  what  are  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  ?  In  our  rural  districts  those  belonging  thereto 
have  either  themselves  or  their  forefathers  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  the  positions  they  occupy  by  dint  of 
superior  intelligence,  industry,  thrift,  frugality,  and 
self-denial ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  ceases  to  practise 
these  virtues,  he  very  soon  drops  into  the  ranks  again. 
If  we  go  to  the  metropolis,  or  any  of  our  large  seats  of 
manufacture  or  commerce,  and  inquire  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  prosperous  tradesmen  or  the  merchant 
princes  there,  we  shall  generally  find  that  either  they 
or  their  fathers  before  them  have  begun  life  with 
barely  a  shilling.  The  same  avenues  to  success  are  still 
open  to  the  working-man  ;  in  fact,  they  are  multiplied, 
owing  to  our  greater  wealth  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  is 
content  by  fair  and  proper  means  to  better  his  con- 
dition, and  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale,  I  for  one 
wish  him  "  god-speed  ;  "  but  I  have  no  patience  with 
any  set  of  men,  whether  philosophers  or  fools,  who 
wish  violently  to  break  up  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  build  up  a  new  social  fabric  on  the  ruins. 

A  word  now  about  that  long-suffering  and  much- 
abused  animal  the  British  farmer,  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  know  nothing  about 
his  own  business.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report 
he  has  somehow  managed  to  hold  his  own.  I  have 
no  fears  for  him  yet,  provided  he  is  fairly  dealt  by. 
Give  him  long  leases,  or  some  well-devised  scheme  of 
tenant-right,  and  do  not  unduly  eat  him  up  with  game, 
and  he  will  compete,  as  he  has  competed,  successfully 
with  the  whole  world.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  broad  acres  of  England  can  be  culti- 
vated to  the  greatest  advantage  is  by  the  manufacturers 
of  bread  and  beef  taking  a  lesson  from  their  brethren, 
the  manufacturers  in  other.departments  of  industry ;  and 
by  a  liberal  application  of  capital,  and  a  judicious  use 
of  machinery,  securing  the  largest  result  at  the  least 
cost.  This  is  impossible  on  a  small  scale.  No  bank 
will  pay  a  better  interest  for  the  investment  of  our 
savings  than  the  bank  on  which  we  exist,  provided  that 
the  bank  in  which  we  place  our  deposit  should  give 
us  good  security.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  slowness  of 
farmers,  and  their  want  of  enterprize  ;  but  where  on 
earth  can  any  set  of  men  be  found  ready  to  invest 
such  large  sums  as  they  do  in  another  person's 
property,  with  nothing  better  than  a  six  months' 
notice,  which  hangs  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  by  a  hair  over  their  heads,  and  may 
any  moment  fall,  through  some  slight  hitch  in 
conduct,  some  trifling  breach  of  duty,  or  some  un- 
fortunate word  spoken  at  a  public  meeting,  as  was 
lately  the  case  with  a  tenant-farmer,  who,  for  a 
speech  made  at  Leamington,  has  been  banished  from 
the  home  where  he  and  his  forefathers  had  for 
generations  dwelt.  The  connection  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  of  too  serious  and  impoitant  a  character 
to  be  thus  lightly  broken.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  above  all  other  interests  paramount,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  for  the  world  to  go  on  without  it.     If  all 
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with  all  the  subterranean  treasures  of  the  globe  we 
inhabit  were  piled  together  in  one  huge  heap,  man 
could  not  subsist  on  it  for  a  single  week.  It  is  that 
which  is  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  sus- 
tains, not  only  the  human  race,  but  all  animated  Nature. 
Hence  it  is  of  vast  consequence  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world  whether  that  surface  be  well  or 
ill-culiivaled.  And  in  the  common  interest  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  department  of  industry  should 
have  every  encouragement  and  security  offered  to  them. 
Even  as  things  go,  all  writers  on  agriculture,  whether 
English  or  foreign,  concur  in  saying  that  the  farming 
of  this  country  is  the  best  in  the  known  world  ;  and 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  not 
much  wrong  in  our  system  of  land  management,  either 
as  regards  ownership  or  occupancy,  and  ought  to  be 
held  as  conclu-ive  evidence  against  those  who  desire  to 
effect  radical  changes.  I  look  upon  the  English  farmers 
as  the  braces  which  bind  together  the  up 
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Jome  Comspnknte. 

The  Education  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer, 
—There  can  be  very  little  doubt— if  we  take  the  tone 
of  the  last  discussion  at  the  London  Farmers'  Club  as 
a  guide,  that  the  average  farmer  is  opposed  to  the 
education  of  tlie  labourer.  There  were  no  observa- 
tions received  with  a  more  general  murmur  of  assent 
than  that  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Spearing,  when  he  said, 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  get- 
ting over-educated,"  "if  he  becomes  much  more 
educated  we  shall  not  be  able  to  depend  on  his  labour 
at  all."  When  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  objected  to 
"the  prohibition  of  boys  working  under  10  years  of 
age,"  and  "  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children 
up  to  12  years  of  age  in  secular  schools  ; "  and  when  he 
said,  "  the  man  who  is  taught  book-learning  is  not 
necessarily  a  better  labourer" — "that  our  fathers 
were  badly  educated  "  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  were 
"better  men  than  ourselves  !"— that  "  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  improved  education  the  farmers  will 
derive  less  benefit  than  any  other  class"— that  "the 
elementary  education  will  not  work  well  in  the  rural 
districts  "—all  this  was  highly  approved  ;  and  if  the 
audience  had  consisted  of  hundreds  of  farmers  instead 
of  dozens,  it  would  have  been  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. What  is  the  reason  of  this  feeling,  so 
universal  amongst  farmers  and  shared  by  not  a  few 
old-fashioned  squires?  Does  it  not  arise  from  the 
quality  of  the  education  hitherto  imparted  at  consider- 
able personal  sacrifices  by  the  rural  clergy?  How 
seldom  is  it  that  in  a  village  school  anything  is  taught, 
anything  is  read,  having  reference  to  the  animals,  the 
plants,  the  tools,  or  the  occupations  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  to  be  interested  when  they  go  to  work.  I  do 
not  know  one  good  text-book  that  gives  an  account  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  written  by  a  practical  man, 
in  the  style  that  would  interest  children— I  mean  the 
style  of  which  Canon  Kingsley  is  such  a  master,  and  of 
wdiich  Mr.  KnatchbuU  Hugessen  has  lately  published 
an  excellent  example  in  fairy  tales.  Books  of  natural 
history  there  are  in  plenty,  and  pictures  of  all  sorts  of 
things  to  adorn  school  walls,  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  practical  rural  life.  Now  farmers  are  practical 
men,  tliey  find  the  little  labourer  able  to  read  more  or 
less  imperfectly,  but  not  the  least  improved  in  intelli- 
gence as  regards  farm  work.  Why  should  not  the 
cattle,  according  to  their  breeds, — Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford, Devon— and  all  the  qualities,  peculiarities  of 
feeding  and  digestion  of  the  milk  cow,  form  the 
subject  of  one  thoroughly  interesting  handbook, 
written  in  a  plain,  clear,  exact,  yet  amusing  style, 
expressly  for  children  ?  Why  should  not  another 
be  devoted  to  the  sheep  with  its  varieties,  as  suited  to 
rich  pastures,  downs,  and  mountains?  Why  should 
not  the  modern  implements  of  the  farm  and  operations 
be  made  a  subject  of  familiar  reading?  The  child  of 
ten  hears  of  broadcast  sowing  in  his  Bible  lessons,  but 
not  of  the  drill,  and  its  appropriate  manures,  until  he 
goes  to  work.  A  series  of  really  practical  handbooks 
for  the  use  of  rural  schools  do  not  exist  at  present. 
Those  which  have  been  published  are  quite  above  the 
comprehension  of  children,  and  are  usually  too  theo- 
retical and  too  dry.  This  would  be  a  proper  subject 
for  the  education  committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Societv.  Their  last  educational 
effort  has  not  been  crowned  with  very  brilliant  success 
— four  competitors  and  one  prizeman  sweeping  all  the 
prizes,  at  an  expense  to  the  Society  of  nearly  /loo. 
But  I  know  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  press  any- 
thing so  practical  and  plainly  useful  on  a  committee 
which  is  so  entirely  ruled  by  its  chairman,  and  wdiose 
chairman  considers  his  own  style  of  didactic  dulness 
the  perfection  of  agricultural  instruction.  How  many 
of  the  prize  essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
which  he  admires  so  much,  have  ever  been  found 
uorth  separate  publication?  S.  Sidiuy,  AW.  22. 

Middle  Class  Schools.— The  British  public  are 
yet  in  much  perplexity  relative  to  the  final  appro- 
priation of  the  many  charity  school  funds  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  is  manifest  that  evei-y  charity  school 
fund  for  the  especial  purpose  of  educating  poor 
children  is  superseded  by  the  late  Elementary  Schools 
Act,  which  amply  provides  for  their  education  from 
funds  derivable  from  rateable  p"roperty.  This  act  of 
legislation  has  therefore  set  at  liberty  the  funds 
of  these  schools  for  other  purposes.  To  what  purpose 
then  can  they  be  most  beneficially  and  equitably 
applied  ?  My  reply  is,  in  establishing  middle-class 
schools  wherever  practicable.  It  would  not  be  equit- 
able or  just  to  the  country  generally  if  they  were  applied 
to  reduce  the  amounts  paid  in  rates  by  the  favoured 
parishes  who  possess  one  of  those  charity  schools.  All 
laws  should  be  equal  to  all  classes  of  the  community  : 
no  particular  parishes  should  derive  exclusive  benefits 
These  charity  school  funds  then  should  be  thrown  open, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  appropriated  for  universal 
service.  This  in  a  great  measure  may  be  effected  by 
establishing  schools  of  a  higher  order,  /.  c,  middle- 
class  schools,  in  every  convenient  locality  or  district, 
to  be  open  to  all  classes  under  proper  and  salutary 
regulations,— such  schools  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  competent  local  authorities,  and  to  be  managed 
and  taught  by  masters  capable  of  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  usually  taught  in  our  higher 
order  of  "grammar  schools,"     "' 
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be  easily  accessible,  and  by  an  amalgamation  of  the 
funds  of  several  parochial  charity  schools  may  comprise 
a  whole  district  ;  or,  if  more  desirable,  neighbouring 
parishes  may  form  a  more  local  school  for  these  parishes 
only,  and  irrespective  of  every  such  parish  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  charity  school.  In  this  way  these  funds 
may  be  made  universally  applicable  for  the  general 
good,  the  local  authorities  to  provide  the  school-rooms, 
elect  the  masters  and  teachers,  and  otherwise  manage 
the  affairs.  The  funds  for  building  purposes  to  be 
borrowed  of  the  Government  Commissioners,  as  under 
the  Elementary  Schools  Act,  and  to  be  charged  upon 
the  charity  estates  for  the  longest  term  permitted. 
Unquestionably  these  schools  would  ultimately  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  middle  classes,  and  which  they 
are  fully  entitled  to,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
unjust  imposition  upon  them  of  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
elementary  schools  from  rateable  property.  It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  stipulate  that  these  schools  shall  be  un- 
sectarian,  no  other  can  in  these  liberal  and  enlightened 
times  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  ;  but  to  banish  from 
them  the  book  of  books,  "  the  Bible,"  is  still  more  un- 
tenable. It  must  be  the  School  Book,  and  be  read 
without  denominational  teaching.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  establishment  of  these  schools  is  not 
great,  and  should  be  promptly  commenced  as  the 
various  masters  of  the  charity  schools  are  super- 
seded.   0.  F. 

Milk  as  a  Necessary  Article  of  Food  to  the 
Children  of  Agricultural  Labourers.— Mr.  Mechi, 
in  his  article  on  the  "  Agricultural  Labourer,"  in  your 
last  week's  impression,  says,  "  Skimmed  milk  is  sold 
about  here  at  ^c/.  per  quart,  when  once  skimmed,  but 
only  a  halfpenny  if  twice  skimmed  ;  but  there  are  so 
few  cows  kept  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any.  It  is  a 
great  boon  to  a  labourer's  family  of  small  children." 
Here,  I  think,  Mr.  Mechi  only  half  states  the  case  ;  it 
is  not  a  great  boon,  but  an  absolute  and  urgent  neces- 
sity. Living  and  practising  for  many  years  as  a 
country  doctor  in  an  agricultural  neighbourhood,  I 
have  had  constant  opportunities  of  seeing  and  lament- 
ing the  great  scarcity  of  milk  among  the  labouring 
population,  many  of  whom  are  not  able  to  obtain  any. 
Fortunately  and  happily  the  poor  and  hard-working 
mother  is  most  often  able  to  supply  her  offspring  with 
a  fount  of  natural  breast-milk  that  the  high-bred  and 
wealthy  parent  would  give  much,  but  in  vain,  to  possess ; 
and  so  for  the  first  twelvemonths,  or  perhaps  more, 
the  children  are  plump  and  well-conditioned.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mother  should  fail  in  her  supply  of  milk,  the 
child  falls  off,  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  to  the 
surgeiy,  with  all  the  appearance  and  history  of  wasting 
and  pining.  The  first  question.  What  are  you  feeding 
it  on?  reveals  all.  The  mother  is  weakly,  has  no 
natural  supply  for  it ;  the  child  is  fed  with  sop,  bread, 
water,  sugar,  tea,  sometimes  a  little  broth.  Milk  often 
not  one  drop ;  it  cannot  be  procured.  Thin  and 
wasting  as  it  is,  we  are  told  the  little  thing  is  never 
satisfied,  and  takes  a  great  quantity,  &c.  To  tht 
njunction  generally  given  to  represent  the  child's  con. 
dition  to  the  employer,  and  ask  for  a  supply  of  gooc 
milk  for  it,—"  Please,  sir,  they  only  keeps  one  cow 
for  the  use  of  the  house."  It  is  not  to  be  procured, 
and  often  does  the  poor  little  sickly  thing  have  its  belly 
rubbed  with  cod-liver  oil  instead  of  having  it  filled  with 
good  milk.  I'rom  the  time  the  labourers'  child  leaves 
the  breast  its  previously  rapid  growth  generally  becomes 
arrested,  and  its  development  for  the  next  few  years  ' 
lly  very  slow.  True,  after  a  time,  the  natural 
changes  in  dentition  and  the  whole  digestive  system  fit 
■  for  digesting  all  and  any  kind  of  food  ;  while  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  causes  a  great 
demand  for  it  in  quantity  ;  and  so,  out  of  much  bread 
and  Potatos,  oatmeal  and  bacon,  the  growing  boy 
appears  to  extract  enough  nutriment  to  make  him  grow 
up  a  tough  and  enduring  man.  (I  speak  now  more  of 
the  boy  than  the  girl,  for  girls  much  sooner  get  away 
from  home  to  good  food  and  comfortable  hom( 
under  nurses,  &c. )  But  although  he  regains  much  lost 
ground  as  he  grows  up  (and  it  is  wonderful  against 
what  disadvantages  Nature  will  fight  in  the  great 
struggle  for  life)  he  seldom  attains  to  the  A  I  clas< 
among  the  types  of  his  race.  The  agricultural  labourers, 
as  a  class,  are  not  nearly  so  fine  a  race  as  they  should 
and  would  be  if  their  progressive  development  were 
never  checked.  The  registrars'  report  shows  a  sat! 
amount  of  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  labour, 
ing  class,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  death-rat( 
existing  in  the  better  classes  would  reveal  a  startling 
amount  of  something  wrong.  Not  all,  of  course,  ' 
very  large  proportion  of  the  fault  lies  at  the  do 
mal-nutrition.  But  does  this  state  of  things  cas 
reflection  or  reproach  upon  us  as  employers  of  the 
labouring  population?  I  think  so.  How  fully 
every  intelligent  farmer  amongst  us  aware  of  the  dis 
trous  effect  of  checking  the  growth  of  any  of  his  young 
stock  by  a  want  of  that  continuous  supply  of  foods 
suited  to  its  respective  periods  of  age  !  Have  we  a 
flock  of  lambing  ewes?  How  sedulously  do  we  care 
that  there  shall  be  a  cow  to  calve  just  about  the  right 
time,  to  provide  against  the  possible  wants  of  the  little 
strangers!  Have  we  a  sucking  colt  ?  How  carefully 
do  we  look  to  its  dam  and  her  food,  and  if  she 
appear  not  to  be  giving  to  him  sufficiently,  how  we 
ransack  the  farm  for  a  bit  of  rich  Clover,  a  few- 
green  vetches,  or,  in  winter,  a  mash  of  bran. 
Linseed,  maltcombs,  or  other  milk-giver.     The  same 


with  our  valuable  Shorthorn  calves  ;  we  would 
not  have  their  early  growth  checked  for  pounds  :  before 
they  cease  sucking  how  we  entice  them  and  coax  them 
ith  little  niceties.  The  same,  indeed,  with  all  our  valu- 
able stock — all  we  breed  or  rear  ;  while  the  young  of 
lan,  the  best  and  most  useful  and  valuable  and  highest 
lass  of  animal  of  all,  born  in  the  image  of  the  Great 
Creator,  grows  or  stunts,  flourishes  or  pines  as  may  be, 
without  any  special  provision  being  made  to  ensure  his 
progressive  sustentalion  at  this  most  important  period 
of  his  life.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  state  of 
things  is  universal  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  benevolent  farmers,  and  their  wives,  who 
:ientiously  care  for  the  families  of  their  labourers, 
but  coincident  testimony  from  many  parts  of  England 
at  least  show  that  this  is  a  widely  prevailing  evil.  There 
ought  be  no  selling  milk  twice  skimmed  at  i<i.  per 
quart  to  genuine  agricultural  labourers.  The  order  of 
things,  viz.,  milk  sold  and  beer  given,  ought  rather  to 
be  reversed,  viz. ,  milk  given  and  beer  bought ;  the  one 
lecessary  of  life,  the  other  is  not.  Let  the  poor 
have  a  claim  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  their 
xistence.  The  shrewd  Scotch  farmer  knows  and 
ppreciates  the  importance  of  rearing  human  as  well  as 
ther  stock  well ;  and  the  conviction  that  children  can 
o  more  be  reared  without  milk  than  lambs  has  led,  in 
Icotland,  to  the  practice  of  giving  the  labourer  the 
keep  of  a  cow  for  his  family.  Such  a  system  would 
not  probably  answer,  or  indeed  be  required,  in  this 
country;  but  I  quite  think,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
my  conviction,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  farmer 
employing  labourers  with  families,  and  occupying  for  his 
own  profit  the  land  which  alone  can  produce  the  food 
which  their  children  imperatively  require,  and  the  place 
of  which  the  other  can  supply,  to  provide  them  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it.  The  land  when  tilled  was 
intended  to  support  the  tiller  and  his  family,  and  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  produced  by  the  soil  all  should 
partake  alike.  So  important  a  matter  is  this,  that 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  obli- 
gation. Employers  of  labour  are  already  bound  by 
some  legal  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
ployh,  why  not  by  others?  especially  when  so  im- 
portant. I  have  said  that  in  many  instances  this  matter 
is  well  cared  for  by  the  employer,  and  I  believe  would 
be  much  more  generally  so  were  its  importance  well 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  ;  but,  in  justification  of 
my  suggestion  to  make  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
labourer's  family  an  obligation  on  the  employer,  I  will 
repeat  one  of  the  saddest  sayings  ever  said  to  me  in  my 
surgery  some  years  ago.  It  will  tell  its  own  tale  : — 
"  Sir,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  have  to  give  all  that  milk 
to  the  pigs,  while  my  own  child  is  starving  for  want  of 
it."  M.   W.  Procter,  Shipial 

Farm  Accounts.— For  the  last  six  years  I  have 
lived  as  an  agricultural  pupil  on  farms  in  Sussex, 
Suffolk,  Hants,  and  Surrey,  now  in  Berkshire,  during 
which  time  I  have  not,  I  believe,  wasted  the  oppor- 
tunities that  were  afforded  me  to  make  myself  proficient 
in   all   matters   relating  to   the   culture   of  land,    the 


meaning  manner  in  which  farm  accounts  are  kept. 
Having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  my  father's  office, 
carrying  on  a  large  mercantile  business,  you  may 
imagine  I  have  a  very  different  idea  of  what  accounts 
should  be,  and  must  say  such  as  have  been  placed 
before  me  do  not  show  the  result  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.  As  I  now  purpose  starting  on  my  own 
account  on  a  farm  of  340  acres,  mostly  arable,  can  you 
recommend  to  me  a  good  farmers'  account-book, 
whereby  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  my 
several  crops,  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  stock.  In 
(act,  I  wish  to  know  how,  and  for  what,  moneys  are 
expended.  If  you  can  find  space  for  this  in  your  well- 
read  journal,  you  will  oblige,  and  I  may  also  obtain 
the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers.  An  AgrkuHural 
Pupil.  [Apply  to  Mr.  Jemmett,  Murrell  Hill,  Bin- 
field,  Berks].  


Somites. 

BIRMIXGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW. 

BlughyHall.—'Xht.  23d  exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Agricultural  Society  has  come  and  gone,  and 
the  usual  crowds  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  fair 
average  show  of  live  stock,  a  very  remarkable  display 
of  farm  crop  produce,  and  poultry  classes  equal  to  any 
ever  before  seen. 

The  Hereford  classes  of  cattle  are  not  of  that  special 
merit  ndiich  at  Birmingham,  so  near  their  home,  they 
ought  to  be.  Several  shabby-looking  specimens  are 
mixed  in  most  of  the  classes,  with  those  large  sym- 
metrical masses  of  beef  by  which  the  breed  is  best 
represented.  The  Shorthorns,  too,  are  not  as  a  whole 
so  good  as  might  be  expected  in  a  breed  which 
is  everywhere  in  this  country  close  by  its  home, 
and  which  has  long  been  at  once  the  widest 
spread  and  best  result  of  the  breeder's  art.  Beside 
the  best  specimens,  in  most  of  the  classes  the 
animals  exhibited  in  general  look  hardly  "ripe" 
enough  for  a  Christmas  exhibition.  The  Devons  stand 
best  for  general  merit  ;  the  several  classes  of  this  breed 
are  almost  universally  made  up  of  well-bred,  well-fed 
animals,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  unusual 
size.     The  Scottish  classes  are  pretty  well  filled,  the 
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prize  for  the  best  animal  in  the  yard  going  to  a  blade 
Polled  heifer  from  Aberdeenshire ;  and  the  West 
Highland,  or  Kyloe  class,  being  of,  we  think,  more 
than  ordinary  excellence. 

In  the  sheep  classes  the  late  Lord  Berners'  flock 
takes  its  last  sweep  of  the  Leicester  prizes.  Lord 
Walsingham's  name  has  at  length  disappeared  from  the 
Southdown  classes,  and  the  prizes,  which  used  all  to 
go  to  Merton,  are  now  distributed  chiefly  between 
Lord  .Sondes  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Shropshires, 
though  outnumbering  all  the  others,  are  not  so  large  a 
class  as  usual.  The  O.xfordshire  are  fairly  represented, 
the  Colswold  are  inadequately  shown,  the  Lincoln 
breed  still  worse. 

The  pig  classes  are  first-rate.  Several  disqualifica- 
tions, owing  to  veterinary  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms 
of  the  entry,  are  posted — pigs  stated  to  have  been  of 
one  litter  being  pronounced  by  Professor  Gamgee  to  be 
of  different  ages.  The  Berkshire  breed  is  magnificently 
shown  ;  the  white  breeds  are  in  hardly  such  great 
perfection. 

The  poultry  classes  are  very  fine  indeed.  A  multi- 
tude of  the  best  bred  Dorkings  in  the  country,  very 
large  and  perfect  classes  of  Brahma  Pootras,  a  breed  of 
rapidly  increasing  popularity  ;  smaller  classes  of  Cochin 
Chinas,  and  very  large  collections  of  Hamburghs  and 
game  fowl,  together  with  smaller  classes  of  French  and 
Spanish  breeds,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  show. 

The  galleries  are  filled  with  a  very  extraordinary 
collection  of  roots  and  seeds,  and  the  yard  is  surrounded 
on  the  floor  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  agricul- 
tural implement  manufacture. 


THE  CATTLE 
first  engage  the  attention.  The  Hcre/ords,  include  30 
entries.  The  older  oxen  are  a  good  class.  Mr.  Bet- 
teridge's  1st  prize  ox,  which  takes  also  the  prize  for 
the  best  Hereford  in  the  yard,  is  a  very  deep-framed, 
heavy-fleshed  animal,  thickly  covered  over  the  loin  and 
behind  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Heath's,  standing  No.  i,  is 
wonderfully  well  ribbed  up,  and  particularly  good  over 
loin  and  flank  :  altogether  a  beast  of  first-rate  quality. 
The  3d  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Bettridge  again,  for  a  rather 
flat-sided  beast.  Mr.  Pike's  ox,  taking  the  1st  prize  in 
a  rather  short  class  of  younger  oxen,  is  also  rather  flat- 
ribbed,  particularly  good,  however,  over  loin  and 
flank,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  in  rather  a  short  class. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  shows  a  good  stocky  little 
beast  in  the  class  of  steers.  Mr.  Baldwin's  steer,  com- 
mended, is  not  quite  so  ripe,  and  the  other  entries  are 
very  inferior.  In  the  cow  classes  we  have,  from  the 
Queen's  herd,  one  of  the  old-fashioned  monstrous, 
almost  lobed  Hereford  backs  which  used  to  be 
more  commonly  seen.  The  1st  prize  goes  to 
Mr.  Betteridge,  -  for  a  very  evenly  and  thickly 
fleshed  animal,  very  heavy  forwards.  In  the  two 
classes  of  Hereford  heifers  Her  Majesty  takes  the 
1st  prize,  with  a  very  thick,  wonderfully  well  made-up 
3-year-old,  extraordinarily  fine  over  the  loin,  whose 
sister  took  the  1st  prize  in  her  class  at  both  Birmingham 
and  Smithfield  last  year. 

The  Shorthorns  number  40  entries,  viz.,  9  older 
oxen,  7  younger  oxen,  4  steers,  7  cows,  and  13  heifers. 
In  the  first  class  stands  Mr.  Stratton's  white  ox.  He 
is  an  uncommonly  well-fed  specimen  of  a  well-bred 
Shorthorn  ox,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  constitution  ; 
good  over  back  and  loin,  deep  and  heavy  fleshed  both 
in  fore  and  hind  quarters,  perhaps  a  little  light  in 
flank.  This  beast  was  pitted  against  the  ist  prize 
cattle  in  all  the  other  classes  forthe  prize  which  is  given 
10  the  best  animal  in  the  yard.  After  easily  disposing  of 
the  pretensions  of  llerefordsand  Devons,  he  yielded  the 
palm  to  Mr.  Bruce's  black  polled  heifer.  They  will 
come  together  again  at  Smithfield  next  week,  when  we 
shall  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  idea  which 
has  found  expression,  that  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford  and 
Devon  judges  would  more  easily  unite,  when  there  is  any 
room  for  doubt,  in  an  award  in  favour  of  an  altogether 
outside  breed,  than  consent,  any  two  of  them,  in  decorat- 
ing an  animal  of  any  of  the  three  principal  rival  breeds 
at  the  expense  of  its  rivals.  It  is  a  less  disagreeable 
task  for  the  three  to  confess  they  are  all  beaten 
than  for  any  two  of  them  to  confess  that  they 
are  beaten  by  the  third.  The  white  ox  is  certainly 
a  very  handsome  animal,  losing  nothing  when  in 
the  ring  for  lack  of  active  step  and  good  carriage  : 
nevertheless  the  smaller  black  heifer  is  preferred. 
The  prize  ox  girths  9  feet  6  inches,  and  is  5  feet 
S  inches  long,  weighing  21J  cwt.  live  weight.  Several 
oxen  in  this  class  were  hardly  ripe  for  exhibition.  The 
younger  class  of  oxen  is  not  so  good  a  class.  Mr. 
Bruce's  Ist  prize  ox  is  a  good  thick  beast,  standing 
beside  another  Scotch  animal,  much  larger,  higher, 
gaunt,  and  lanky,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Martin.  In  a 
class  exclusively  for  tenant-farmers  only  one  beast 
appears,  and  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  of  Ridlington,  near 
Uppingham,  worthily  takes  the  prize  with  it.  The 
cow  class  contains  seven  entries,  none  of  remarkable 
merit.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  takes  tlie  Ist 
prize  with  a  heavy,  well-covered  6-year-old,  which  had 
had  one  calf  only.  The  heifers  are  a  much  prettier 
class,  the  prizes  going  to  Mr.  Tidy,  of  Tamworth  ; 
Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Newnham ;  and  Mr.  Ibbs,  of 
Grinshill. 

The  Devons  exhibited  are  the  evenest  and  best 
filled  classes  in  the  yard.  The  1st  prize  older  ox, 
exhibited  by  Mr.   Lee  Senior,   is  a  very  heavy  and 


thickly-covered  beast.  He  receives  also  the  prize  for 
the  best  ox  in  any  of  the  classes,  bred  and  fed  by  the 
exhibitor,  the  white  Shorthorn  ox  losing  it  by  tlie  death 
of  its  breeder,  the  late  Mr.  R.  Stratlon.  There  is  a 
very  good  show  of  younger  oxen,  also  of  the  Devon 
breed,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Glynley,  taking  the  1st  prize, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Exeter,  the  2d.  The  younger  steers 
are  a  small  class,  the  Queen  taking  the  Ist  prize  with  a 
pretty  little  beast,  and  Mr.  Farthing  being  commended. 
Short  classes  of  cows  and  heifers  show  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Lee  Senior,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  prize-men. 
His  Royal  Highness  shows  the  2d  prize  animal  in  the 
younger  class,  hardly  ripe,  disfigured  by  a  drooping 
rump,  and  not  so  good  as  a  commended  ox  beside  him 
from  the  same  herd. 

A  few  Loiighorns  still  compete  annually  for  the 
Society's  prizes— there  are  no  }Vchli  cattle  shown — the 
Scotch  classes  are  rather  short.  The  Polled  cow  classes, 
though  very  short  in  numbers,  contain  one  or  two 
remarkably  fine  animals,  and  among  them  Mr.  Bruce's 
heifer,  which  takes  the  prize  as  the  best  animal  in  the 
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Birmingh: 

Herefords. 

CK^ss  I.  Oxen  or  Steers,  exceeding  ^  years  and  3  months  old. 

—  1st,  .^15  (and  extra  prize  of  ;^20  as  best  Hereford^  Mr.  Henry 

Bettridge,    East   Hanney.    Wantage,    Berks:  2d,  £,^0,   Mr.  W. 

Heath,    Liidham   Hall,    Norwich  ;  3d,    £s,    Mr.    H.   Bettridge, 


Berks. 


i  old- 


Wan 
Class  2 


Bettridge,   East  Hanney:   3d,  £^^,  Mi 
Salop. 

Cl.ass  3.   Steers,  not  e.vceeding  2  years 
(given  by  G.  IS.  I.loyd,  Esq..  Mayor  of 

Medal  as  breeder,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Commended  :  Mr. 
J.  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Slratford-on-Avnn  ;  .Mr.  J.  Crane. 
Benthall.  Shrewsbury. 

Class  4.  Cows.-  1st.  .£15,  Mr.  H.  Bettridge,  East  Hanney: 
2d.  .^10.  Mr.  W.  Groves.  Brompton.  Salop  :  3d,  j^^^  Mr.  A, 
Pike,  Milton,  near  Tewkesbury.  Commended  :  .Mr.  G.  Pitt, 
Chadnor,  Leominster. 

Heifers.— 1st,  Ix^,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  Hei 
;£io.  Mr.   R.    -  - 


M.ajestytheQu. 


'^hf;i; 


-.  W.  Groves.  Brompton, 
;  and  6  months  old. — .^10 


Baucott, 


held. 


Cla 


nths 


n  as  best  Shorthorn,  and  Gold  Medal 
Hall),  iMr.  J.  Stratton,  Alton,  Wilts  : 
^tratton.  2d,  Cia,  Mr.  W.  Farthing, 
3d,  .£3,  Mr.  R.  Nelson, 


Banon  Hill  H.iiivc.  York      Highly  Commended  ; 
Hindhope.  near  Jedburgh  :    W.    JlcCombie,    Esq.,    M.P.,    ' 

Class  3.  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 


615.  M\. 
VallingI 


Northumberland  ;  2d,  Ji\o 
House,  Carperby,  Bedale  ;  3d,  Ci,  Mr 
rsthurpe,  Northampton.  Highly  Com 
Kirkham,    Cadeby    Hall,    near    Grimsby 


Tottington,  Thetford.  Norfolk. 

DEVON'S. 

Class  13.  Oxen  or  Steers,  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old 
— 1st,  £,1^  (and  extra  prize  of  £20  as  best  Devon),  Mr.  T.  L. 
Senior,  Broughton  House,  near  Aylesbury  :  2d,  £10  'and  Pre- 
sident's prize  of  £,-2i,  as  best  Ox  or  Steer  bred  and  fed  by  the 
exhibitor),  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter  :  3d,  /s,  Mr  T.  Bond 
Park,  Huntworlh,  Eridgewater.  Highly  Commended  ;  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.     Commended  :  the  class. 

ii5.^and'  Sil  "r'^lWat^as'breetr'er.'^r  ""\  ,^   L ,'":    "  °  ,lviil"y! 
Eastbourne,  Snsse.N:  2d.  i;io,  Mr.  V.'^        '      II  Ilsutcr; 


Scotch  Breeds. 
Class  21.  Polled  Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  age.— ist.  ;£is,  and 
Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  J.  Stephen,  Conglass,  Invenirie  : 
ed,  Xio,  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen. 

Class  22.  West  Highland  Oxen  or  Steers.— ist,  /15,  iMr.  T.  L. 
Senior,   Broughton    House:  2d,   £to.    Sir  G.   I\L    Grant,    Bart., 
Ballindalloch,  N  B.  :  3d,  £5.  C.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Basildon   Park, 
g,    Berks.      Highly    Commended:  Sir  W.   C.  Tre- 


Coinn 


:  C.  Morrison,  Esq. 
Heif 


ir  Heifer,  and  Hotel 
and  Innkeepers'  Prize  as  best  Animal  in  the  Cattle  Classes',  Mr. 
James  Bruce.  Burn>ide,  Fochabers.  N.B.  :  breeder,  Mr. 
Alexander  Paterson,  Mulben,  Elgin  :  2d,  li  extra  prize  of 
;f  10  los.  given  by  C.  RatclilT.  Esq.,  as  best  Scot  bred  and  fed  by 
the  exhibitor).  W.  McCombie.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen, 


<en  or  Steers,  of  any  age.— 1st.  ;ti5,  Mr. 
[::(r  'I'ewkesbury  :  2d,  £,\o,  J.  J.  Coleman, 
■  H'iiise.  Norwich:  3d.  £5,  Mr.  J.  Stephen. 


Osin.  :  I'.iv;     F.     Cartwright.     Esq.. 

Abbi-\-,  i  I    1 1 :■  .1  ;''       ^1  i     I.  Thompson,  Ballieknow.  Kelso. 

Cla..  2rt  Fat  Cuws  or  Heifers. -ist.  £1^,  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
Martin.  Aberdeen  :  2d,  .£10,  Mr.  J.  Reid.  Greystone.  Alford. 
Aberdeenshire  ;  3d.  £5,  Lord  Fitzhardinge.  Berkeley  Casde. 
Gloucestershire.  Commended ;  S.  Carter.  Esq..  Quarry  Hill, 
Battle,  Sussex. 

ExTR.^  Classes. 

Class  27.  0.xen  or  Steers  (for  animals  not  qualified  to  compete 
in  any  of  the  preceding  classes). — No  entry. 

Class  28.  Cows  or  Heifers,  not  qu.alified  to  compete  in  any  of 
the  preceding  classes. — £s,  Mr.  R.  Moss,  Whisby.  Lincoln. 
Highly  Commended:  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris,  Earnhill,  near  Forres  ; 
Captain  R.  E.  Oliver,  Sholebrook  Lodge,  Towcester. 


■  £5. 
Highly  Commended  :    Mr.  W.  F., 


ceder.    Her  Majesty 


1      i  I  '  [         .     -     near  Aylesbury  :  2d,    £10, 

111    II    ■       I  V,  '.mjliam:  sd.Xij,  C.  .McNlven, 

1      1  .      I  '  ,      <       it   lie,    Surrey.      Commended; 

Class  iS.  Ileifi-rs,  not  cvcecding  2  years  and  6  months  old.— 
£10  igiven  by  William  Lort,  Esq.).  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder, 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,  Sussex. 


Class  iq.  Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  age. —  1st.  jfio,  and 
Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  J.  J.  Burbery.  The  Crofts. 
Stratford-on-Avon :  breeder,  Mr.  J.  H.  Burberj-.  The  Chase, 
Kenilworth  :  2d,  £s,  Sir  I.  H.  Crewe.  Bart..  Caike  Abbey, 
Dcrbyshir 


Class  '. 
breeder,  Mr.  J. 
Esq..  Spondon  I 


r  Heifers.— ist.  ;£io,  and  Silver  Medal  ai 
Burbery,  Kenilworth :  2d,  £5,  W.  T.  Cox 
,  Derby. 


THE  SHEEP  CLASSES 
are  generally  satisfactory.  A  small  class  of  I.eicrsters, 
to  which  three  pens  are  contributed  from  the  flock  of 
the  late  Lord  Berners,  heads  the  list.  These  three 
pens  take  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  prizes  respectively,  and 
are  of  the  uniform  fine  quality  and  comparatively  small 
size  characteristic  of  the  flock.  The  other  pens,  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Herrick,  of  Beaumanor  Park,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor, 
Yorkshire,  are  heavier,  perhaps  not  necessarily  in  the 
scales,  but  in  a  frame  capable  of  taking  a  greater 
weight  with  heavier  fleece. 

The  Lincolns  are  represented  by  only  three  pens, 
Mr.  Byron,  of  Sleaford,  taking  1st  and  2d  prizes. 
A  very  liberal  prize  list  has  failed  to  attract  the  number 
that  might  have  been  expected. 

We  come  ne.xt  to  the  Cols-dvlds,  to  our  mind  by  far 
the  gi'andest  breed  in  the  island,  and,  as  usual,  imper- 
fectly represented  as  regards  numbers.  Mr.  Swan- 
wick,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  is,  however, 
persistently  setting  a  good  example  to  his  brother 
breeders,  and  we  hope  his  example  will  be  followed. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  breed  should  not 
be  abundantly  represented  at  our  fat  stock  shows.  The 
objection  to  feeding  breeding  animals  for  show  which 
interferes  with  an  exhibition  in  July  does  not  apply 
now.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Deddington,  Oxford,  takes  the  Ist 
prize  with  a  very  fine  pen,  not  very  large,  but  other- 
wise thorouglily  characteristic  of  the  breed  in  wool  and 
form,  handling,  moreover,  much  firmer  than  the  Lin- 
coln sheep  alongside  of  them.  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son, 
of  Shipston,  large  exhibitors  in  other  classes,  are  suc- 
cessful here ;  the  3d  prize  goes  to  the  Agricultural 
College  farm. 

The  S('Nt/ufi>7^'!:  breed  is  shown  in  two  classes  ;  Lord 
Walsingliam's  name  and  flock  no  longer  appear. 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes  the  1st  prize,  and 
the  2d  goes  to  Lord  Sondes.  The  prize  sheep  are 
long,  deep,  and  wide,  and  handle  well.  Colonel 
Kingscote  sho\vs  a  commended  peir  of  rather  smaller 
sheep,  with  finer  \\ool  and  quality. 

The  Si/v/shircs  were  not  so  large  a  show  as  usual. 
They  are  a  much  more  even  class  than  they  used  to  be, 
with,  however,  still  some  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  wool  and  head.  Mr.  Allsopp,  of  Hindlip  Hall, 
Worcester,  shows  a  sheep  with  a  long  and  heavy  fleece, 
of  much  coarser,  looser  wool  than  that,  for  example,  of 
the  sheep  shown  by  Mr.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  close  by.  The 
prizes  go  generally  to  the  latter  class  of  sheep,  and 
Lord  Chesham's  sheep,  which  take  the  head  prize, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  best  type  of  the  breed. 
The  two  styles  are  again  contrasted  in  the  class  of 
single  sheep.  Mr.  Allsopp's  entries  here  compete  with 
Lord  Wenlock's,  but  the  judges  in  this  case  have  given 
the  prize  to  Mr.  Allsopp. 

In  another  set  of  pens  close  by,  RyelandSy  Dorsets 
and  Hampshire  Doicns^  all  very  good  of  their  kind, 
compete  with  one  another.  They  are  capital  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  breeds  :  the  prizes  are  given  to 
the  Downs. 

A  small  class  of  Oxford  Do-WJis  represents  that 
short,  stocky,  heavy-fleeced,  thick,  upstanding  breed — 
Messrs.  Stilgoe,  of  Adderley,  taking  all  the  prizes. 
The  Cross-bred  sheep  are  a  middling  lot,  beginning 
with  the  produce  of  such  an  ill-assorted  couple  as  it 
Cheviot  and  a  Hampshire  Down.  Others,  however, 
are  better,  as  Cheviot  and  Leicester,  Oxford  Down  and 
Long-woolled,  &c. 

The  classes  for  single  fat  ewes  are  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  several  breeds,  and  there  is  here,  in  a  class 
all  to  itself,  a  single  specimen  of  that  useful  sheep,  the 
Border  Leicester,  a  much  heavier  and  larger  sheep 
than  any  that  is  knomi  as  Leicesters  in  the  Midlands, 
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JUDGES. -Mr.  John  Wood,  Harewood  Hill,  Darlington;  Mr. 
H.  Overman,  Weasenham,  Brandon,  Norfolk;  Mr.  C.  R.  Keel- 
ing, Yew  Tree  Farm,  Pcnkridge. 

Leicesters. 

Class  29.  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old.— ist, 
£15  {extra  prize  of  j^io,  given  by  the  Linen  and  Woollen 
Drapers  of  Birniingham,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder:,  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Lord  Berners ;  2d,  £xo,  do.  ;  3d,  £5,  do. 
Highly  Conimended  :  W.  P.    Herrick,   Esq.,   Beaumanor  Park, 


eedii.g  23  months  old.-. St.  Z15 
Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers  oj 
1.  as  breeder,  Mr.  1.  Byron, 
,  do,  ;  3d,  ,£5.  Mr.  T;  (iunnell, 


Hall,  Gi 

Harford,  DedJington  ;    2d,  i;io,    Messrs.    J.   Wheeler  &   Sons, 
Long  Ci.inpton,   Shipstnn-on-Stour  ;  3d.   £5.  Mr.  R.    S\ 
R. A.    College    Farm.    Cirencester.        Highly 


Class  32.  Fat  Wethers,  not  excee 
:extra  prize  of  £10  ros. ,  given  l.y 
M.P.),  and  Silver  Medal  as  brc 
Wales:  2d.  /lo,  Lord  Sondes.  Kli 


Cl.lS! 


Fat' 


.         .prizeof.i,o         ,„  ,  „       ,         .. 

and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder.  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham, 
Bucks :  2d.  £10,  Mrs.  Beach.  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Stafford- 
shire ;  3d,  £s,  Mr.  1'-  Nock,  Svitton  Maddock,  Shifnal.  Highly 
Commended  :  Lord  Chesham.  Mrs.  Beach.  Commended  :  Mr. 
H-  ^L'lttllews.  Montford.  Salop. 

Class  35.  Fat  Wether,  exceeding  23,  but  not  exceeding  35 
months  old —Silver  Cup,  value  £$,  given  by  Messrs.  Mapple- 
beck  &  Lowe,  and  Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  H.  Allsopp.  Esq. , 
Hindlip  Hall,  near  Worcester.  Highly  Commended  :  H. 
Allsopp,  Esq. 


l.s  old.-rst,  .£15 
lien  Drapers  of 

.Mr.  N.  Stilgoe, 
;    3d.   £5.   Mr. 

immended  :  Mr. 


(ext. 


1  36.    Fat  Wethe 


3nd  Silv 
Adderbury  Manor  lar 
Z.  W.  Stilgoe.  Adderbu 


OT  Qr.i, 
.  Fat  Wi 
Medal  .- 


"JJ}', 


:sq.,  FonthiU  House, 

:  Mr.   H.   Farthing, 

J.  B.  Downing, 


Tisbury  ;  2d,  £5.  do  Hi-hly  Conimended 
NctherStowey,  Britlgewater.  Commended 
Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 

Class  38.  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. -ist,  £15, 
a_n1  Silver  Me.lal  .t-  l,r,7,:,l,.r,  Mr  N  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  M.inor 
F.irm  :  2d,  £^,  Ml  \\  I  II  It  !ii.  The  Manor  House,  Eve.sham. 
Highly  Comm:.  I      ,     \,     ..;llgoe,    Mr.  W,  F.   Holtom. 


W.  P.  Herrick,  Ks,] 

Class  40.  F.it  Lmcoln  Ewe,  h.aving  bred  one  or  more  Lanibs. 
-Silver  Medal,  value  £2  21.,  Mr.  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green, 
Sleaford. 

Class  41.  Fat  Cotswold  Eu-e.  having  bred  one  or  more  Lambs. 
—Silver  Medal,  value  £2  is.,  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  ]. 
Godwin,  Trov  Farm.  Somerton.  Deddington.  Highly  Com- 
mended: H.  S.  Waller.  Km|.,  F.armlngton,  Northlcach. 

1-1  I  ■,  4  1.'  -  ut-luwn  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more 
L.iiii'  •;       '     >.d„e  £11  2s..    H.R.H.    the   Prince   ol 

\\'il  II        '        '        1  I!,  iided  :     Lord    Sondes.       Commended; 

F    I     ~  I  (  Kberton  Hall.  Worksop. 


Karnhill,  Forres,  N.B. 


:ivm.g  bred    one    or    more 
Ir.  Z,  W.  Stilgoe,  Oxon. 
:   breed,   having  bred  one 
Ci  2.t.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris. 


begir 


THE  PIG  CL.\SSES 
5  usual  in  Bingley  Hall,  of  unrivalled  excel- 
The  1st  class,  of  lat  pigs  under  10  ntionths  old, 
with  Lord  Aylesford's  jien  of  three  black  Cerk- 
which  is  followed  by  Mr.  Cartwright's  three 
white  pigs,  of  equal  merit,  and  then  by  Berkshires 
— the  1st  and  2d  prizes  going'  respectively  to  Lord 
Ailesbury  and  the  Rev.  li.  Bally.  Then  follows  a 
class  under  15  months,  and  fully  one-third  bigger  than 
the  other.  Here,  too,  white  and  black  are  inter- 
mingled. The  pen  shown  by  Mr.  Biggs,  of  Leighton 
Buzzard  (Berkshire),  takes  the  Ist  prize,  and  an  extra 
prize  as  the  best  fat  pigs  in  the  yard.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  single  pigs  over  15  months,  the  Ist  prize  going 
to  one  of  extraordinary  length  and  weight,  shown  by  Mr. 
Eden,  of  Salford.  In  the  classes  of  breeding  pigs 
there  is  a  most  interesting  and  admirable  illustration  of 
the  Berkshire  breed  ;  from  269  to  287  in  the  catalogue 
we  have  a  succession  of  pens  uf  five  pigs,  each  of  really 
traordinary  beauty,  which  they  owe  not  only  to  good 
"■'of  getting  up 
lith,  of  Henley- 
-Arden,  in  particular,  showing  the  polished  skin 
shining  through  the  hair.  The  judges  had  a  dilHcult 
"'  class,  of  other  large 


breeding  and  feedii  _ 
fur  show — the  pigs  sho 


by  Mr, 


The 


these  classes, 

i  of  much  more  various  quality — whites  of 
character  competing  with  one  anothe 


vhite  pigs  of  a  small  breed,  though  poorly  represented, 
ire  a  much  more  even  and  respectable  display. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  of  the  pigs  ;— 

hadbury.  j 
Mr.     H. 


£3,   Mr.   J.    H.  Clark,   Lowood, 


wood  Asylum.  Lichticld. 

Class  48.  Fat  Pigs,  exceeding  15  months  old.— ist,  £6,  and 
Silver  Medal  as  breeder.  Mr.  P.  Eden.  Cross  Lane,  Salford;  ij, 
£i,  Mr.  S.  Deacon.  Jun.,  Polebrooke  Hall,  Oundic  ;  3d,  j£2d 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son.  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  P. 
Eden  (2'.  Commended  :  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds,  Esq.,  Pyke 
House,  Littleborough. 

Breeding  Pigs— Berkshire. 
Class  4g.    Five  Pigs  of  One  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
in.;   '.    i;i  .1,(1,-  ..Id.  — 1st,    .i^io.    Silver   Cup,    value    jCs    s^.,    and 
^1     '    '      ■    liieeder,    ^Ir.   J.    Smith,    Henley-in-Arden  ;  2d, 
,:,.  :     Extra      prize     (Silver    Med.all,      Mr.     R. 
T.  Rad- 


Medal  as  breeder,  C.  R. 
N.  Beswicke-Royds,  Esq.,  Littleborough;  sd,  £5,  Me.ssrs.  I. 
Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour  ;  3d,  £3, 
Mr.  M.  Walker,  Stocklcy  Park,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Pigs  of  a  Small  Breed. 
Class  51.  Fivepigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding 
6  months  old.  — ist,  ;£io.  Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s.,  and  Silver 
Medal  as  breeders,    Messrs.    J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Shipston-on- 

■    '     '  "       -      "      "    ■    "        n-on-Tri 

P.  Edet 


THE  ROOT  SHOW. 
The  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  in  which  is 
displayed,  in  capital  light,  and  well  arranged,  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  roots  of  all  kinds,  and  seeds  and 
tubers,  of  which  the  prize  list  is  given  below.  There 
is,  first,  a  class  competing  for  a  silver  cup  or  other 
article  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  offered  by 
Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland,  of  Birmingham,  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  collection  of  the  three  following  varieties, 
namely.  Long  Mangel  Wurzel,  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel, 
and  Swedes — six  roots  of  each  to  be  shown  for  this 
prize  alone.  Thirteen  entries  compete  for  this  prize. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire,  takes 
the  Ist  prize  with  roots  of  extraordinary  size.  Then 
come  other  prizes,  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
of  Reading,  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn, 
for  somewhat  similar  collections,  which  are  well 
competed  for.  The  Kohl  Rabi  and  Mangel 
Wurzel  are  of  extraordinary  size.  There  are  classes 
of  Kohl  Rabi,  Mangels  of  various  sorts,  Swedes  and 
common  Turnips,  Carrots,  Bovinia  Potatos,  and  Cab- 
bages. We  must  refer  to  the  prize  list  below  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  collection,  and  the  awards,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  common  Turnips,  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  fairly  given — sufficient,  but  not  excessive, 
regard  being  paid  to  quality  as  apart  from  weight, 
which  after  all  determines  for  the  most  part  the  merit 
of  a  root  crop.  The  Kohl  Rabi  and  the  Cabbage  are 
the  most  extraordinary  display  this  year.  We  can 
only  add  that  there  is  a  very  full  and  well-classified 
exhibition  of  Potatos,  and  an  extremely  interesting  set 
of  samples  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans  and 
Peas.  The  following  list  of  weights  is  taken  from  the 
Time's : — 


Long  Mangel.  Globe  Mangel,  and  Swedes,  six  roots  of 
each,  is  won  by  Mr.  John  Moore,  the  weight  of  the 
18  specimens  bemg  484  b.  The  5-guinea  cup  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  for  the  best  Long  Red  Mangel,  Globe, 
and  Intermediate  Mangel,  Purple-top  Swedes,  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  Turnips,  six  roots  of  each,  is  won  by  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  the  30  specimens  weighing  569  lb. 
The  5-guinea  cup  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  for  a 
similar  collection  of  roots,  is  won  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
J.  Perry,  the  36  specimens  weighing  583  lb.  Colonel 
North.  M,P.,  is  ist  and  2d  for  Kohl  Rabi,  ave- 
raging 12  lb.  to.  13  lb.  per  root.  Mr.  G.  Baylis  is 
first  for  long  red  Mangel  Wurzel,  averaging  no  less  than 
43  lb.  per  root.  Sir  F.  Smythe  is  ist  for  Globe  Mangels, 
averaging  25  lb.  per  root ;  but  quality,  not  weight  alone, 
carries  the  honour,  as  Mr.  G.  Baylis"  2d  prize  Globes, 
averaging  more,  namely,  31}  lb.  per  root.  Mr.  .•\.  K. 
-Mgie  is  1st  for  Swedes,  averaging  20  lb.  per  root.  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke's  ist  prize  Bovinia  Potatos  average 
over  2  lb.  apiece.  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson's  ist  prize 
Drumhead  Cabbages  weigh  64  lb.,  63.J  lb.,  and  53I  lb. 
apiece  ;  and  his  2d  prize  Cabbages  weig'h  6oi  lb.,  57^  lb., 
and  49  lb.  apiece.  Of  139  lots  of  Potatos  we  can  notice 
only  the  classifications  adopted — namely,  Ashleaf  Kidney, 
Roy.rl  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  King  of 
Potatos.  Milky  White,  Flukes,  Dalniahov,  White  Regent, 
Red  Regent,  \'ictoria,  Redskinned  Fourball,  and  classes 
for  variety  of  early  kidney,  second  earlies.  white  late  or 
winter  «arieties,  red  or  blue  late  varieties,  early  kidney, 
&c..  and  second  early,  &c.  Some  white  Silesian  Sugar- 
Beels  are  exhibite<i.  btit  they  are  not  of  particularly  good 
quality." 


The  following  is  the  prize  list  under  these  heads  :— 

CORN. 

Judges. — Mr.    E.    Davenport,   Quadrant,   Birmingham  ;  Mr. 

Joseph  Guest,  Ashted,  Burmingham. 

Wheat. 

(Tlass  I.  Talavera   Wheat.— ,st,    £1,    Mr.    F.    Lythall,    The 

Spittall  Farm,  Banbury  ;  2d,  £1,  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  Shaw  House, 

Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Class  2.  White  Wheat  of  any  other  variety.- ist, /2,  Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P.,  Wantage,  Berks  (Chidham;  ;  ad,  £i,  Mr, 
H.  Frampton,  Watership  Farm,  Newbury,  Berks  (Victoria). 

Class  3.  Red  Wheat.— ist.  £1,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P. 
(Nursery!;  2d,  £1.  Mr.  F.  Lythall  (Nursery).  Commended: 
Mr.  H.  Frampton  (Nursery). 

Barley. 
Class  4.— ist,  £1,  Mr.   S.  Druce,  Eynsham.  Oxford    Hallctt's 
Pedigree);    2d,   £1,   Mr.   J.    H.   Clark,    Lowood.   Castle   Hill, 
Maidenhead  (Golden  Melon). 

Oats. 
Class  5.  White   Oats.-ist,  £2,    Mr.    F.    Lythall,    Banbury, 
(Canadian)  :  2d,  £r,  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  Maidenhead  (Canadian). 

Class  6.  Black  Oats.— ist,  £i,  Mr.  F.  Lythall  (Polantls)  ;  ad, 
£1,  Mr.  H.  Frampton,  Newbury,  Berks  (Tartarian^. 
BEAN.S. 
Class  I.  ist,  £2,  Mr.  F.  Lythall  (French  Eyes   :  2d,,<;i,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Clark  (White  Eyes). 

PEAS. 

Class  8.  White  Peas.— ist,  £2,  Mr.  O.  Dunkley,  Kingsthorpe, 

Northampton  (Princess   Royal)  :  2d,    £1,    Mr.   Z.   W.    Stilgoe, 

O.xon    (earliest    in    cultivation).       Commended :    Mr.    Z.    W. 

£a.  Mr.  F.  Lythall  (Blue): 

.„  of  Prizes  for 

Lythall,  Banbury. 

ROOTS. 

Judges. -Mr    J.   H.  Burbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth  ;  Mr. 

R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton;  Mr.   T.  B.  Wright, 

Quarry  House,  Great  Barr  ;  Mr.   H.  Thornley,  Marston  Hall, 

Elmdon. 

Class  I.  A  Silver  Cup,  or  other  article  of  Plate,  value  5  gs., 
offered  by  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland,  of  Birmingham,  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Long  Mangel  Wurzel,  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel. 
"  jots  of  each  to  be  shown.— J.  Moore,  Esti., 
_  .  Warwickshire.  Highly  Commended  :  Sir  F. 
Smythe.  BarL,  Acton  Burnell,  near  Shrewsbury :  Colonel  North, 
M.  P. .  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury.  Commended  :  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesburj*,  Burwood  Farm,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 
Cla.ss  2.  A  Silver  Cup,  value  5  gs.,  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
^  best  Collection  01  6  I  -    ■-- 


,  Reading. 


)  Long  Red  Mangels, 


ps  (Green.  Whit!,  or  Yellow).- 
Heathcote,  Bart.,  Hursley  Park,  Winchester.  Highly  Com- 
mended: the  Marquis  of  Ailesburj',  Colonel  North,  M.P. 
Commended  :  Colonel  North,  M.P. 

Class  3.  A  Silver  Cup,  value  5  gs.,  offered  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  London,  for  the  best  collection  of  6  Purple-lop 
Swedes,  6  Green  Kohl  Rabi,  6  Long  Red  Mangels,  6  Yellow 
Globe  Mangels,  6  Yellow  Intermediate  Mangels,  6  White-fleshed 
Turnips.— Messrs,    G.    &   J. 


of  Ailesbury. 


,  Savernake  Forest. 


,  M.P.     Corn- 


Class  7.  Swedes  of  any  variety.— ist 
added  by  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland^  Mi 
House,  County  Mayo  :  2d,  ;^ 

8.  Common  Turnips  (wh 


flesh).- 


£t,  do.     Highly  Commended  :  Col. 
mended  :  Sir  F.  Smythe,  Bart. 

Class  5.  Long  [Mangel  Wurzel.- 1st  £2,  with  2  gs.  added 
by  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland.— Mr.  G.  Baylis,  Gaytou 
Farm,  near  Ross  ;  2d,  £z.  Sir  F  Smythe,  Bart.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Mr  J.  Birch,  Sefton,  near  Liverpool  ;  J.  Moore,  Esq., 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire.  Commended  :  Mr.  W.  Dickin- 
son, New  Park,  Hants ;  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  Shaw  House.  Mel- 
bourne,  Derbyshire. 

Cl.ass  6.  Globe  and  Intermediate  varieties  of  Mangel  Wurzel. 
—1st  £2,  with  2  gs.  added  by  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Ryland, 
Sir  F.  Smythe.  Bart.  ;  2d,  £1,  Mr,  G.  BaylU,  Gayton  Farm. 
Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  W.  B.  Boxall,  Strathfieldsaye.  Winch- 

,   £2,   with  a  gs. 
K.  Algie,  Togher 

:,  J.  Simp-Son, 
■.  G.  A.  May. 

Elford  Park,  Tamworth.  Highly  Commended  :  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Clipstone  Park  Farm,  Mansfield.  Commended  :  the 
Duke  of  Portland  ;  T.  L.  M.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  MelvJle  House. 
Lady  Bank,  Fife  :  Sir  F.  Smythe,  Bart. 

Class  g.  Common  Turnips  lyellow  flesh). — ist,  [£2 
D.  Adamson,  Balquharn,  Alford,  Aberdeen:  2d. 
McCombie,  Esq.,  iM.P.     Highly  Comm 

Conglass,  Aberdeen.  Commended  :  air.  J.  ocepnen,  vy. 
McCombie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Class  10.  Carrots  of  any  variety. -ist,  £2,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  0-sberion  Hall :  2d,  £1,  the  Uuke  of  Portland. 

Class  II.  Bovinia,   or  Cattle-feeding  Potatos.— ist,  £2,  with 
Plate,   value  £S.  added  by  Mrs.    Paterson,   Lord  Willoughby 
2d,  £1,  Mr.  W,  W, 

_  5,    Robinson,    Shaw 

2d,  ;£., 

POTATOS. 
-Ashleaf  Kidney.— ist,  £t,  Mr.  J.  Choyce,  Pinwall 


.  j'.  Stephen, 


,  near  Atherstone  ; 
"loyal  / 
gsthorpe,    North; 


Mr,  F.  Lythall. 


Royal  Ashleaf  Kidney.— ist,  £1,  Mr.  G.  Dunkley, 
Kingsthorpe,  Northampton ;  2d,  i&r.,  Mr.  D.  Payne,  Stoke 
Golding.  Hinckley. 

,V.  Stilgoe.  ' 
H.    Clark, 


Gloucestershire   Kidney. - 


Arbury,  Ni  .... 

Cla^s   16.  King    of    Potatos.— ist,    £1,    Mr.    J. 
Lowood  ;  ad,  lor.,  .Mr.  F.  Lythall. 

Class  17.  Milky  While —ist,  £t,  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Perry,  Aclon 
Pigott,  Salop  ;  ad,  loi..  Sir  F.  Smythe,  Bart. 

Class  18.  Flukes.— .St,  £1,  General  the  Hon.  Arthur  Upt^n, 
Lord's  Plain  Farm,  Milnthorpe ;  ad.  lor.,  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Perry. 

Class  ic).  Dalmahoys.— ist,  £j,  Mr.  J.  Choyce;  2d,  zas.,  Mr. 
A.  Tustain,  Great  Barford,  Oxon. 

Class  20.  White  Regents. -;<;i,  Mr.  F.  Lythall. 

Class  21.  Red  Regents.— ist,  £1,  Mr.  F.  Lythall ;  2d,  loj  . 
Mr.  J.  Choyce. 

Class  22.  Victoria. -ist,  £1,  Mr.  G.  Mangles,  Givendale, 
Yorkshire:  2d,  loi.,  do. 

Class  23.  Red-skinned  Flourb.all.-ist.  £1.  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land ;  2d.  10^  ,  Mr.  F.  Lythall.     Commended  :  tie  ckass. 

Class  24.  Twelve  Eariy  Kidney.— ist.  £1,  -Mr.  G.  Dunkley. 
Kingsthorpe  (Early  Conqueron  :  2d.  loj.,  Mr.  D.  Payne,  Stoke 
Golding,  Hinckley  (Imperial  Ashleaf.  Highly  Commended: 
Sir  F.  Smythe,  BarL  Early  Rose).  Commended:  Mr.  O. 
Mangles.  Givendale,  Ripon  (Mona's  Pride  Ashtopl  ;  Mr.  N. 
Stilgoe  (White  Blossoms  . 

Class  25.  Second  Early  Varieties.— ist,  .Ci,  Mr.  G.  Dunkley 
(Giant  Kings)  ;  ad,  los.,  Mr.  F.  Lythall  :Bresees  Peerless). 
Commended  :  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  (Bresee's  Prolific!  ; 
SirF,  Smythe.   Bart     I.apst.jno  Kidney);  Mr   C   J.  Pern-,  The 
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Cedars,  Castle  Brorawich  (Early  Emperor)  ;  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land (Lapstone)  ;  Mr.  George  Dunkley  (Johnson's  SeedlinK). 

Class  26.  White  Late  or  Winter  Varieties.-ist,  £1,  Mr.  F. 
Lythall  (Bresec's  Prolific);  2d,  los.,  Mr.  D.  Payne,  Stoke 
Golding,  Hinckley  (Bresee's  Prolific). 

Class  27.  Red  or  Blue  Late  Varieties.— ist,  £i.  Mr.  J.  Choyce, 
Pinwall  Grange,  Atherstone  (Red  Flukes)  :  ad,  los.,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Pearce,  Measham,  Atherstone  (Albert's  Blue).  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  (Red  Flukes)  ;  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons, 
96.  High  Street,  Birmingham  (President  Lincoln). 

Class  28.  Early  Kidney,  Second  Early,  and  Late  or  Wmter 
(collection  of  six  dishes).— ist,  £:},  Mr.  D.  Payne  ;  2d,  £2, 
Mr,  J.  Choyce.     Commended :  Mr.  F.  Lythall. 

Class  29.  Second  Early  (two  dishes).— 1st,  £1  51.,  Mr.  G. 
Mangles;  2d,  15s.,  Mr.  F.  Lythall. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  attracted  by  the  prize  lists 
of  the  Society,  there  is  a  large  collection  unclassified 
but  equally  interesting,  of  ^vhich,  not  the  judges,  but 
the  spectators,  take  account.  Seedsmen  are  here  with 
their  wares,  manure-makers  exhibiting  with  roots 
which  owe  their  size  perhaps  even  more  to  their  feeding 
than  to  their  breeding;  agricultural  machine-makers, 
represented  by  all  the  leading  firms,  also  help  to  fil 
the  building.  As,  however,  we  hope  next  week  to  give 
a  full  report  of  the  larger  show  under  these  heads  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  we  postpone  till 
then  our  remarks  on  the  implements  exhibited. 


POULTRY. 

Of  this  class  we  are  unable  to  find  room  for  a  par- 
ticular report.  The  following  note  is  taken  from  the 
Tiims:— 

"  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  game,  and  especially 
the  favourite  game  Bantams,  are  exhibited  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  with  few  inferior  birds ;  and  it  is 
remarked  that  most  of  the  varieties,  including  the  Houdan, 
Crevecoeur,  and  other  French  breeds,  surpass  their 
demonstration  of  last  year.  It  is  still  evident  that,  among 
fanciers  in  general,  to  win  at  Birmingham  is  considered  a 
carrying  off  of  the  blue  riband,  and  many  a  champion 
bird  of  other  shows  is  here  obliged  to  be  content  with 
honourable  mention  only.  Mr.  J.  R.  Fowler's  ist  prize 
Aylesbury  drake  and  duck  weigh  17  lb.  12  oz.,  and  his 
2d  prize    / 


I  prize    Aylesbury  drake 

.  J.  Scotson' 


duck,   16  lb. 


tg  lb.  5  oz. 

and  duck  weigh  19  lb.  i  oz.     Mr.  } 

white  gander  and  goose  weigh  56  lb.  9  oz.  ;  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Hostler's  2d  prize  white  gander  and  goose  weigh  the  same. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fowler's  ist  prize  white  gander  and  goose, 
hatched  in  1871,  and  only  seven  months  old,  weigh 
481b.  60Z.  The  same  exhibitor's  ist  prize  grey  gander 
and  goose,  hatched  in  1871,  and  only  seven  months  old, 
weigh  47  lb.  Mr.  Frederick  Lythall's  ist  prize  American 
turkey  cock  weighs  36  lb.  4  oz.  ;  and  his  2d  prize  Cam- 
bridge turkey  cock  33  lb.  8  oz.  The  same  exhibitor's  ist 
prize  turkey  cock,  hatched  in  1871,  and  only  six  months 
old,  weighs  28  lb.  Mr.  E.  Leech's  1st  prize  turkey  hens 
weigh  38  lb.  12  oz.  the  pair,  and  his  ist  prize  turkey  hens, 
hatched  in  1871,  weigh  28  lb.  10  oz.  the  pair.  The 
pigeons  present  a  very  great  increase  of  numbers  over  last 
year,  and  while  improvement  in  quality  is  observable  in 
many  classes,  the  black  carriers,  pouter  cocks,  dragons, 
and  birds  of  every  other  variety  are  especially  excellent." 


lolias  0f  i00hs. 

Handbook  of  Farm  Labour.     By  John  Chalmers 

Morton.  New  Edition.  Cassell  &  Co. 
A  discussion  of  the  amount  of  wages  per  acre  ordi- 
narily paid  on  arable  land  in  this  country,  which  has 
been  recently  carried  on  between  two  such  unequal 
champions  :as  the  Pa//  Mall  Gazelle  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  induces  us  to  name  this  litlle  book  as 
containing  information  on  this  class  of  subjects.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  commenting  with  singular  ignorance 
on  an  estimate  by  Mr.  Read  of  the  wages  paid  in  farm- 
ing, had  put  the  labour  of  arable  land  at  about  i8j. 
an  acre,  and  to  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  Mr.  Read 

"In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  say  that  'the  cost  of 
labour  averages  35^.  per  acre.'  I  was  talking  of  arable 
land,  and  I  stated  'the  amount  is  now  frequently  35J.' 
"Were  I  asked  to  strike  an  average,  I  should  put  it  at 
about  y>s.  an  acre  on  arable  land. 

"  i^ow,  allow  me  to  have  a  word  upon  your  statement. 
You  say,  '  Upon  a  farm  of  800  acres  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  employment  for  more  than  20  hands,  men  and 
boys  ;  and  if  we  allow  141.  a  week  to  all  the  labourers, 
irrespective  of  age,  we  have  an  actual  expenditure  of 
.1^728,  or  nearly  i8j.  per  acre.' 

"  This  farm  contains  420  acres,  40  of  which  are  in 
permanent  pasture.  November  is  not  an  over  busy  month 
of  the  agricultural  year,  but  I  have  now  at  work  18  men, 
five  boys,  and  four  women,  besides  the  bailiff,  groom,  and 
gardener.  At  present,  I  have  no  'difficulty  in  finding 
them  employment.' 

"  Indeed,  to  prepare  the  food  and  attend  to  the  com 
fort  of  80  or  90  cattle,  and  about  100  pigs — to  say  nothing 
of  sheep  and  horses— needs  so  many  hands  that  I  employ 
as  many  labourers  in  summer  as  in  winter.  You  liave 
allotted  i8j.  per  acre  for  the  labour  of  arable  land.     Are 


that 


upon  every  acre  of  corn  we  grow  the 
simple  act  of  harvesting  the  crop  costs  us  about  I2J. 
This  is  all  done  in  one  month,  which,  according  to  your 
calculation,  would  leave  6s.  an  acre  for  the  other 
II  months  of  the  year.  Fancy  6s.  for  the  manual  labour 
employed  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  drilling,  hoeing, 
weeding,  threshing,  dressing,  and  delivering  the  grain  ! 
Upon  800  acres  of  arable  land  you  would  grow  at  least 
400  acres  of  com,  and  you  would  be  lucky  with  your 
'  20  men  and  boys  '  if  you  secured  your  crop  by  Michael- 
mas. In  Norfolk  we  like  to  have  the  harvest  ended  in 
August,  but  then  we  should  employ  40  hands  instead  of  20. 


"  P.S.  My  labour  account  for  the  last  fortnight  amounts  !  of  value,  and  absence  of  the  usual  fluctuations  in  price 

^31  3i.  lOrt'.  ;  of  this  about  10  guineas  is  paid  for  task-    during  the  whole  season. 

On  all  sides  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  root  crop  ?  The  natural  reply  is,  Abide 
the  spring  season,  and  then  decide.  It  is  also  asked, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  how  can  they  pay  for  fatting  ?     There  is  no 


work,  the  rest  for  day  labour  ;  but  it  does  not  include  the 
standing  wages  of  the  carters,  shepherd,  &c." 

To  this  we  add  the  following  Table,  giving  the 
ascertained  particulars  of  wages  on  14  different  farms, 
extracted  from  the  Handbook  named  above  : — 
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' '  The  reader  may  be  left  to  extract  for  himself  what 
information  the  Table  can  convey.  It  will,  however,  be 
right  to  say,  that  our  first  instance  of  a  medium-soil  farm 
must  be  considered  as  altogether  exceptional  ;  a  very 
unusual  proportion  of  the  land  was  in  laborious  fallow 
crop,  and  not  only  was  the  quantity  of  hand  labour 
unusually  large,  but  the  quantity  of  horse  labour  was 
unusully  small.  Taking  those  cases,  of  which  the  full 
particulars  are  given— viz.,  13  out  of  the  14  farms  de- 
scribed —  we  have  the  following  gross  results  :  —  On 
7824  acres  of  arable  land,  and  1690  of  pasture,  242  horses 
are  employed,  and  work  is  given  to  359  men,  134  women, 
and  143  boys  and  girls,  costing,  on  the  whole,  not  less 
than  .,f  14,323.  This,  if  we  deduct  ^423  for  the  pastures, 
is  equal  to  about  2V-  P^""  acre  of  arable  land.  The  horse 
labour  of  these  farms  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  one 
pair  for  every  65  acres  of  arable  land,  or  for  every  49  acres 
of  actually  ploughed  land. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  the  average  wages 
are  paid  for  manual  labour  on  those  farms  where  steam- 
power  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  force.  The  interests  of 
the  labourer  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  and  the  possibility  of  his  suffering  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  cheaper  force  and  more  powerful  machinery 
will  be  discussed.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  fact,  that  on  those 
farms  of  which  the  details  are  known,  where  steam-power 
is  employed  for  cultivation,  the  wages  paid  for  manual 
labour  exceed  the  average.  And  if  it  be  alleged  that  this 
is  a  consequence  of  the  stiffer  nature  of  the  soil  in  those 
cases,  the  rejoinder  is.  that  this  intractability  of  soil  has 
hitherto  resulted  in  such  land  being  kept  in  pasture,  or, 
when  cultivated,  being  devoted  only  to  such  crops  as  grain. 
Vetches,  Clovers,  which  involve  the  least  manual  labour 
in  their  cultivation,  whereas,  where  steam-power  is  avail- 
able for  cultivation,  our  clays,  retaining  their  superior 
fertility,  are  made  available  for  all  kinds  of  fallow,  labour- 
giving  crops,  such  as  Mangel  "Wurzel,  Kohl  Rabi, 
Cabbages,  and  other  winter  food  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

' '  And  there  is,  thus,  extra  labour  needed  not  only  in 
their  cultivation,  but  also  in  tendance  of  the  live  stock 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  their  produce." 


doubt  a  great  diminution  of  stock,  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  former  years ;  and  the  vale  farmers 
are  beginning  to  think  that  they  ought  to  breed  as  well 
as  feed  their  stock,  the  same  as  the  hill  flock-masters. 
The  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  is  unusually  high, 
and  may  be  especially  so  for  prime  meat  at  Christmas. 
The  importation  of  preserved  meat  from  Australia  is 
attracting  attention,  but  can  be  compared  only  to  a 
drop  in  the  ocean,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total 

portations  of  live  and    dead  meat  amount  to  only 

per  cent,  of  the    consumption.     If,  therefore,  the 

trade  of  the  country  continues  satisfactory,  the  prices  of 

meat  must  rule  high  until  the  flocks  and  herds  can  be 

replenished  by  favourable  breeding  seasons. 

We  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  progress  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  has  made  in  this 
county  within  the  past  few  years,  and  it  must  be  gra- 
tifying to  all  well-wishers  to  know  that  Hampshire  is 
now  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  counties  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
local  secretaries  and  the  numerous  subscribers  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  400  subscribers  have 
lately  testified  their  approbation  of  the  zealous  and  dis- 
interested exertions  displayed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Naish, 
of  Winchester,  as  hon.  local  secretary  of  the  institution, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial  and  a 
purse  of  235  sovereigns  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  landowners  and  agriculturists  generally  will  be 
called  to  the  subject,  and  induce  yet  greater  numbers 
to  subscribe,  and  thus  enable  the  institution  to  assist 
those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  farming 
business,  may  have  fallen  into  adversity,  yoseph  Blun- 
dell,  Snithatnpton,  Nmeinber  20. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Ha.mpshire.— The  close  of  the  autumnal  seed-time 
appears  to  be  a  fitting  time  to  review  and  report  upon 
agricultural  operations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  past  Wheat  season  has  been  better  than  in  some 
previous  years,  having  been  favoured  with  copious 
rains  during  the  month  of  October.  The  land  has 
worked  closer  and  heavier  than  during  the  dry  seed- 
time of  last  year.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  a  better 
and  more  regular  plant  of  Wheat  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. All  kinds  of  autumn  seeding  has  been  finished  in 
capital  style.  Whether  we  speak  of  Rye,  winter 
Barley,  winter  Beans,  or  Vetches,  they  are  all  equally 
well  planted ;  and,  although  not  forward,  are  very 
regular  and  promising  both  on  the  hill  and  vale  farms. 
Looking  at  the  favourable  seed-time  and  price  of 
Wheat  in  our  markets,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  at  least  an 
average  area  of  land  has  been  sown  with  this  crop,  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  the  average  extent  on 
strong  soils  has  been  seeded  to  Wheat.  The  yield  of 
Wheat  by  the  further  test  of  threshing  is  found  to  be 
quite  as  deficient  as  reported  at  harvest,  and  the  weight 
and  quality  very  light  and  various. 

Barley  proves  about  an  average  in  quantity,  but  the 
samples  are  very  thin,  yet  the  best  are  found  to  work 
well  and  kindly  in  the  hands  of  the  maltster. 

Oats  are,  as  first  reported,  a  very  large  and  yielding 
crop,  of  good  quality.  Beans  a  good  average,  and 
Peas  an  abundant  produce. 

Hay  is  very  various  in  quality,  the  best  having 
receded  considerably  in  price,  being  about  30;.  per  ton 
lower  than  last  year.  The  great  abundance  of  grass  in  1 
the  meadows,  with  fine  open  weather  for  grazing,  has, 
with  a  great  root  crop,  tended  to  maintain  a  high  price 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  the  value  of  both  being  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  40  years,  and  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  trade  has  been  the  uniformity  ' 


December  2. — Horse  Ploughing  prosecute  in  open 
weather.  Stubbles  should  have  been  finished  before  this, 
but  in  wet  weather  it  is  better  to  turn  into  lea  fields  until 
the  stubbles  dry  than  to  poach  the  land.  In  late  wet 
seasons  in  the  North,  stubbles  liable  to  poach  are 
not  unfrequently  left  until  spring  for  Beans,  the  Beans 
being  sown  in  the  stubbles  and  thinly  covered  by 
"ribbing,"  i.e.,  stetches  made  by  the  common  plough, 
each  with  one  furrow.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
heavier  clay  soils  that  are  thus  left  to  spring,  and  the 
practice  is  becoming  less  frequent  as  the  land  is 
thoroughly  drained. 

Clay,  Chalk,  Marl,  and  Compost  apply  to  grass  lands 
requiring  them,  in  order  that  the  coming  frost  and  rains 
of  winter  may  disintegrate  and  wash  them  in  before  the 
growth  of  spring  commences.  Some  marly  clays  are 
sufficiently  friable  to  be  broken  fine  in  the  spreading  for 
working  in  immediately  by  a  chain-harrow  ;  others  re- 
quire frost  to  break  them  down.  Composts  generally 
may  be  thus  applied  and  harrowed  into  grass  land.  But 
when  from  200  to  400  cartloads  per  acre  of  clay  are 
applied,  to  change  the  texture  of  poor,  sandy,  gravelly 
and  peaty  soils,  seed-harrows  or  the  common  harrow 
may  answer  better  than  the  chain-harrow  or  bush- 
harrow — frequent  harrowings  being  sometimes  necessary 
to  effect  the  disintegration  and  washing  in.  Chalk  is 
also  found  so  broken,  when  dug  from  pits  or  drifted 
strata  under  clays,  as  to  be  easily  applied  and  harrowed 
into  clayey  and  peaty  soils.  On  farms  ploughed  by 
steam,  the  carting  of  such  applications  forms  profitable 
employment  for  the  teams. 

Claying  Fen  Land  is  extensively  practised  at  this 
season.  Sometimes  the  clay  is  carted,  but  over  a 
large  area  of  the  Fen  country  the  work  is  done  by 
manual  labour  at  from  30J.  per  acre  and  upwards. 
The  clay  or  clayey  marl  is  sometimes  found  only  2  or 
3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  peaty  soil,  but  in  other 
cases  much  deeper.     It  is  not,  however,  so  deep  as  it 

much  of  the  cultivation  is  done 
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formerly   was,    owing    to    the   general 


of  the 


subsidence  of  the  staple  below  the  original  surface 
level.  Narrow  trenches  are  opened  down  to  the  clay, 
which  is  next  dug  up,  and  spread  across  between  the 
trenches  with  the  spade,  or  spade  and  harrow,  when 
the  trenches  are  wide  asunder,  at  the  rate  of  from  50 
to  200  cubic  yards  per  acre  and  upwards.  The  trenches 
are  then  filled  with  the  peat  earth-  dug  out  above  the 
clay.  The  work  is  heavy  when  the  clay  lies  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  but  remunerating ;  and,  although 
much  land  is  annually  clayed,  yet  the  practice  is 
limited  compared  with  what  it  should  be,  and  would 
be,  could  steam-power  and  machinery  be  successfully 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  either  by  digging  or  warping. 
Trials  both  ways  have  been  made  ;  the  former  (digging 
by  steam)  proved  a  failure,  but  the  latter  is  a  success- 
ful practice,  which  merits  greater  patronage  than  it  at 
present  receives. 

Water  Meadows. — Attend  to  the  alternate  floodings; 
in  a  season  like  this  the  process  requires  close  watching. 
Where  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  water,  provision 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  for  turning  it  on  to  a  dry 
field,  as  the  respective  flooded  ones  are  gone  over,  so  as 
to  use  the  whole  supply  at  command.  In  this  way  a 
very  small  supply  of  water  judiciously  applied  may 
enrich  a  much  larger  area  of  land  than  is  generally 
imagined,  and  i  cwt.  of  guano  or  artificial  grass  manure 
sprinkled  over  the  meadow  by  a  broadcast  manure  dis- 
tributor, will  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  needed  to 
insure  a  heavy  crop  of  hay. 


©fittuarg. 


We  regi-et 
of  the  Koyal  V) 


the  death  of  Prof.  Spooner, 
lary  College,  on  Friday  of  last 
Student  in  the  time  of  Prof.  Coleman,  he  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  privately  soon  after  he  got  his 
diploma.  He  afterwards  entered  the  College  as  demon- 
strator, and  at  length  became  deputy  professor  under 
Prof.  Sewell,  on  whose  death,  about  20  years  ago,  he 
became  Principal  of  the  College.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  in  1865,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  long  been  the  chief  authority  in  horse 
matters  in  this  country.  He  died  at  the  age  of  66,  on 
Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  two  days. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BuOKS  :  The  Shepherd  cas\  obtain  a  "  Farmer's  Diary  " 
by  applying  to  Mr.  Jemmett,  Murrell  HiU  Farm,  Bin- 
field,  Berks. 

Mr.  Perry's  Onions.  — "Ahingdoniensis"  should  have 
given  his  name.  At  present,  his  letter  is  a  mere 
advertisement  without  autliciUicity. 

RVE-STRAW  ;  The  Earl  0/  F.iscx  asks  for  information, 
through  the  Agricullural  Gnzetle.  as  to  the  value  per 
ton  of  Rye-straw,  which  is  chiefly  used  by  collar- 
makers.     Will  any  reader  give  us  his  experience? 

Smoking  Hams  ;  A  Correspondent  inquires  if  any  reader 
will  kindly  give  information  where  Cambrian  Essence, 
or  a  good  substitute,  for  giving  a  smoke  flavour  to 
hams,  bacon,  &c.,  is  to  be  procured. 

Turnip  Seeds.— Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
have  sent  us  specimens  of  their  Champion  Purple-top 
Swede,  and  their  "  New  All  the  Year  Round  Turnip." 
whicli  they  were  putting  out  for  seed  at  the  time 
the  frost  set  in,  as  "a  fair  sample  of  the  roots  put  out 
for  general  sale,  larger  being  used  for  stock  purposes." 
This  is  in  reply  to  an  article  or  two  a  short  time  since 
in  our  paper  as  to  seed-growing,  one  writer  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  good  deal  of  the  seeds  were 
saved  from  "stems  Uke  walking- sticks,  and  having  no 


[arhtts. 


rates,  but  other  qualities  were  easier  to  purchase.  Malt 
sold  slowly,  on  former  terms.  The  market  was  well 
supplied  with  Oats  ;  the  demand  was  hmited,  but  prices 
without  material  change.  Beans  and  Peas  were 
dealt  incautiously,  at  about  late  prices.  Flour  experienced 

slow  sale,  at  Monday's  quotations. 

^RIVALS  OF  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat.      1      Barley. 

Oats. 

FiGur. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish       .. 
Fomgn.. 

Qrs. 

57° 

21,380 

Qrs. 

170 

5640 

Qrs. 
24,79° 

Sacks. 

..,95°         1         58.0 

24,79° 

Liverpool,  Nov.  28. —  There  was  again  a  poor 
attendance  of  actual  buyers  at  this  morning's  market, 
and  the  Wheat  trade  was  without  animation,  sellers,  in 
order  to  make  progress  with  sales,  having  to  allow  some 
reduction  on  last  Tuesday's  prices.  Flour  quiet,  but 
nominally  unchanged.  Beans  quiet,  at33J.  6d.  to  33^.  grf. 
Indian  Corn  in  moderate  request,  at  a  decline  of  about 
3^.  per  qr. ;  American  mixed,  33^. 


-   25  .. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Nov,  27. 
We  have  a  shorter  supply  both  of  English  and  foreign 
Beasts  ;  trade  is  active,  at  an  advance  on  last  Monday's 
quotations.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  larger ;  some  of  the 
choicest  qualities  are  making  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
although  our  top  figure  is  an  extreme  one.  Hea\7 
fat  sheep  are  decidedly  lower.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  Calf  trade.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1720 
Beasts,  14,380  Sheep,  and  230  Calves;  from  Scotland 
65  Beasts  ;  from   Ireland,  900  ;    and  1205  from 


Best  Shorlhorns..  5  6—5 

2d  quality  Beasts  4  o — 4 
Best    Downs    aiid 

Half-breds       .-  6  8-7 


;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


Best    Long-wools  6    4106    8 

Do.  Shorn  . .  . .  —  . . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  4    8—5    6 

Do.  Shorn  . .  . .     —  . . 

Calves        W         '.'.     4     o-6"4 
Pigs  ..         ..     3    4-4    8 

,  22,380  :  Calves,  236  ;  Pigs,  go. 
Thursday.  Nov.  30. 
We  have  a  fair  supply  of  English  Beasts  to-day  as  to 
numbers,  but  the  average  quality  is  not  very  good  ;  with 
foreign  we  are  but  scantily  supplied.  Trade  is  not  very 
brisk,  yet  choicest  qualities,  being  scarce,  are  not 
cheaper.  There  are  a  few  more  Sheep,  both  English 
and  foreign,  and  trade  is  exceedingly  dull  ;  prices  are 
rather  lower,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be  made.  Choice 
Calves  are  still  scarce  and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  315  Beasts,  6240  Sheep,  and  158  Calves. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  . .     s 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5 

2d  quality  Beasts       4 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . .     6 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  1000;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  81, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Nov.  30. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 18.J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do i6j. 

Small  Pork,  4^-  A^-  to  4J.  8</. ;     Large   Pork,   3^.  i,d.    to 


MARK    LANE. 


The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 
was  moderate,  and  sold  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  but  very  little  demand  for 
foreign  Wheat,  in  which  scarcely  any  business  was  trans- 
acted, prices  remaining  nominally  as  on  Monday  last. 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  unaltered  in  value.  The 
Oat  trade  was  slow,  and  rather  easier.  There  was  no 
change  in  Maize.     Flour  sold  slowly,  at  late  rates. 

Price  per  imperial  Ouarter.      \s. 
Wheat.  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .\Vhite^ 54- 

—  fine  selected  runs do.'  57 

—  N^orfo^k  !!!!!*.!!;!!!.'.";!!|  ■ 

—  Foreign    I51- 

Barlev,  grind.&dist.,26jt03i5..Chev.  38 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    '20—23 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish     Potato 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rye-meal,  Foreign 

Beans,  Mazagan — 35^.  to  38^. .  .Tick'49— 50 

—  Pigeon     5ii.  to  59.r... Winds'     — 

—  Foreign      Small  40—- 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—. 

—  Maple,  —s,  to  —J Grey 


t  marks,  delivered. 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed   ... 

Longpod 
Egyptian 
SuiTolk    . 


Country  ..  40 — 42 


—    Foreign per  barrel  24— 28  iPer  sack 

Wednesday,  Nov.  29 

A  quiet  feeling  pervaded  the  Corn  Exchange  to-day. 

The   supplies    of  English   Wheat  were    fair,  and  those 

from  abroad  were  large.     Trade  was  inactive,    and  in 

some  i.-.stances  lower.     Fine  Barley  commanded  previous 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
There  has  been  a  steady  business  doing,  limited,  how- 
ever, somewhat  by  the  poor  assortment  on  offer  and  high 
prices  asked.  Those,  however,  who  are  running  short  of 
stocks  will  eventually  be  compelled  not  only  to  pay  the 
prices  now  asked,  but  even  higher  ones,  as  it  is  becoming 
quite  a  difticult  matter  to  see  how  present  stocks 
possibly  keep  machinery  running  till  ne.xt  clip  day.  The 
lone  of  the  English  market  is  further  sustained  by  the 
nee  of  !(/.  to  id.  per  lb.  realised  in  the  colonial  sales 
being  held  in  London. 


for    WHEAT,    WINTER 
ODAMS'S  fjISSOLVED  HONES. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

■  Prepared)  GUANO. 


ODAMS'S  NITRO.BIPHOSPHATE  ( 


Manufactured 


inwards  of  EIGHTY 


ManaS}ns  Dirtctor- 


'  THE  TENANT-FARMERS'  MANURE 


increasing  demand  1 


Chief  C 


,  Fenchurch  Street, 


'PHE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 
X  (Established  1840), 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES. 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE.forTop-Dressine 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.     Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs,  Thomson,  Konar, 
&Co.),  NITRATEofSODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN' 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  tine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  Artificial  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano;    it  contains  21  percent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 


"Sees  a> 


1  with  Salts  of  Potash.    Seel 


i  Trade  Mark.    The  i 


ECORTICATED    COTTON    CAKES,     of     best 


THE    AGRICULTURAL 
TURAL  (CO.OPERATIVE)  ASSOCIATION 
(Limited). 

Analyses     and     Prices     on    application. 
EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 

Managing  Director. 
3S,  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
54,  at  the  Cattle  Show,  Agricultural  Hall. 


TOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIGATING  GREEN- 
HOUSES.—will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Black 
Fly,  and  Mealy  Bug,  and  burns  without  the  assistance  of  blowing, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  paper  or  rags,     Piice  31.  W.  per  lb.,  carriage 

'to  be  'had"  ot°Messrs!'^ROBER¥s''AND'sONS,  Tobacco  Manufac- 
turers, 112,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell.  E.C.,  of  whom  Copies  of 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


iTEVENSONS     ABYSSINIAN      MIXTURE, 
)  For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insects  Infesting  Plants, 

TRADE    MARK.  Surpasses  all  other  remedies  for— 

[-Killing  easily  Mealy 
I  Bug,  Brown  ana 
1     WhiteScale.Thri 


Id  by  all  Nurser^-men  and  Sceds- 
in    the     United    Kingdom,    in 

,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
iturer,  F.  STEVENSON, Lark  Hill,  Timperley, Cheshire. 


S    H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading 


G 


HOPS. 


The  tone  of  the  market  is  firm  ;  the  demand  is  of  the 
same  retail  character  as  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  Alost  market  has  fallen,  and  now  stands  at 
as  low  a  point  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
Only  very  few  of  the  recent  importations  are  Hops  of  fine 
flavour  or  quality,  the  bulk  being  Belgians,  foreign 
Hops  of  inferior  quality,  or  yearlings.  Choice  Bavarian 
and  French  Hops  command  a  rise  of  5J.  to  loj.  per  cwt. 

HA  Y.—Pcr  Load  ofj,(>  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Thursday,  Nov.  30. 

PrimeMeadowHay,  Soj.to  90X.  I  Clover,  old     ..     ..iisj.  130J. 

Inferior  do 50         70        Inferior  do 50         90 

Rowen 40         6s        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  —         — 

Inferior  do —        —       Inferior  do —        — 

Straw      34        4=     ' 

Market.  Thursday,  Nov.  30. 
toiooJ.  I  Inferior  Clover     ..  Soj.tonof. 
84        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  —        — 

-  New  do —        — 

—  Straw      40        46 


Cum 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay 
Inferior  do 


Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


MANGERS,  I 
GARDEN  SI 
DUST  BINS 
CORN 


P^  an'J  PA\ 


i-absorbent,  and  t 


ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


/-IHAPMAN'S  "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 
\J  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TFCTOR  nreser^'es  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Earwigs,  Wind, 
-  n  and'  frost  "quite  as  iseful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
out  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them, 
nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
s  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe- 
on,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from  One 

.     ^,.v. Cloche  can  be  made  any  size. 

nates  given  to  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  &c.,  for  large 
ies.     When  not  in  use,  they  pack  in  a  very  small  compass, 
t  liability  to  breakage.     To  be  obtained  from 
W,  F.  CHAPMA>r,  Patentee,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester, 
■mittance  from  unknown  Correspondents  will  have  attcntioa 


Rain,  a 
or  Cloche, 
They  art 
protecting 
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STAND  No.  15,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 


HOVv^ARD'S     DOUBLE     PLOUGHS 

HAVE   BEEN    NOT   ONLY   THE    MOST   SUCCESSFUL,   BUT   THEY  ARE   THE    SIMPLEST,   STRONGEST, 
AND    MOST   DURABLE    DOUBLE    PLOUGHS   BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC. 

THEY  ARE   MADE   ALMOST   ENTIRELY   OF   WROUGHT   IRON   AND   STEEL, 
Are  the  Lightest  in  Draught,  and  Greatest  in  Demand. 


Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to 

J.  AND  F.  HOWAED,   BRITANNIA  lEON   WOEKS,   BEDFOED. 

LONDON   OFFICE  :— 4,   CHEAPSIDE,  three  doors  from  .St.  Pauls. 


HOWARD'S  INTERNATIONAL  REAPER 

IS    NOW   THE 

MOST    POWERFUL,    DURABLE,    AND    EFFICIENT 

REAPING   MACHINE   BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC. 

SEVERAL  IMPROVEMENTS  WERE  MADE  IN  IT  DURING  THE  RECENT  HARVEST, 
Which  will   be  Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Stand   No,  15,   Agricultural  Hall, 


Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to 

J.  AND  F.  HOWAED,   BEITANNIA  lEON   WOEKS,   BEDFOED. 

LONDON   OFFICE  :— 4,  CHEAP.SIDE,  three  doors  from  St.  Pauls. 
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J. 


For  Double  Plouglis, 


Catalogues  free- 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    i 
:ural  County  in  Engl 

apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER. AND  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 


,H. 


Plough  Works,  Leeds- 


SmltMeld  Cattle  Show. 

STAND  No.  183. 

TT   A  Y  W  A  R  D,       T  Y  L  E  R, 


SMITHFIELD    SHOW. 

John    Fowler  &   Co. 


IBIT  AT   STAND   No.  9   TU 


,  WORKS, 

DRAINAGE  WORKS, 

GAS  WORKS, 

IRRIGATION, 

HYDRAULIC  WORKS, 


SOAP  WORKS. 
BRICK  FIELDS, 
IRON  WORKS. 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS, 
BATHS, 

STEEL  WORKS, 
ROPE  WORKS, 
PAPER  MILLS, 
COTTON  MILLS, 
PATENT  FUEL  WORKS, 
TAN  YARDS, 
GLYCERINE  WORKS, 
BUILDERS'  WORKS, 
QUARRIES, 
WATER  WORKS, 
WIRE  WORKS. 


be  made  to  any  of  the  ahoi<e 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserie  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Solely   and    Only    by   the  Silicate   Zopissa 


STEAM  PLOUGHING  AND  TRACTION  ENGINES, 

Ploughs,  Turning  Cultivators  and  Harrows,  Pirie's  Patent  Horse-Plough, 


For  further  particulars,  apply  at   STAND   No.  9. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETrof  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  ;- 
First  Prize  for  Horizont.il  Fi.\ed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

Steam  Engines,  al  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  I 


ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  rcceiv 

the'only'^^ritu  in^G^Jat  BritSn  conducted   by  compel 
thoroughly  tested  by  practical  experiments.     C.  and  S.  t 


AClliNES,  and  the  Socie 
ed  FIRST  PRIZES  at  all  Tr 
principal  Makers  of  Portable  . 
ent  and  impartial  Engineers, 
herefore  do  not  Compete  at  any 


als  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at 
:ngines,  &c..  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  being 
,nd  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 


^^IX 


THOMAS  CHU 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,   and  all  oilier  recent  improvements. 
GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

1^-    CATALOGUES  ON  APPUCATIO.V,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.G.  ;     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


Ransomes,  Sims,  &  Head 


CXHIBIT    AT    THEIR 


STAND    No.  19    at   the    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    CATTLE    SHOW, 


NEW     PATENT     DOUBLE-FURROW     PLOUGHS 

Which   have   Won   this   Year    (1871)    Forty-six    First    Prizes    in    Twenty-one   diti'erent    Counties. 
PATENT  COiMBINED  DOUBLE-FURROW  and  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH. 
PATENT  SINGLE-FURROW  PLOUGH  with  FRICTION  WHEEL. 
NEWCASTLE  and  LEICESTER  PRIZE  SLNGLE-FURROW  PLOUGHS. 
PATENT  STAR  H.WMAKER  and  HORSE  RAKE. 

OEWELL     WOEKS,     IPSWICH. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  workb  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  a 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No,  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvamzed  1 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      ^^    ^^^    ^-jje    cASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed  for  the 

No.  46..  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering      ^^    ^      WROUGHT-IRoT PORTABLE  PUMPS  ofallsizes. 

No.  49^.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54.7.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Sucti. 


No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS 

No.  39^.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 

I  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
RYING  CLOSETS,    GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 


Apparatus 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   CAN   BE   HAD   ON   APPLICATION. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES  for  theMILLION. 
Reduced  Price  Lists  free.     A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  ol  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.— HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
t,  Regent  Quadrant,  Lottdon,  W. 


GreeiLbouses. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  Horticultural 
•  Builders  and  Hot-water  AppARATt;s  Ma.sufacturers, 
106,  Marc  Street.  Hackney,  E.  Good  substantial-made  GREEN- 
HOUSES, Glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet  long  by  13  wide,  price  ^10 ; 
21  feet  by  13  feet,  /28 ;  t2j4  feet  by  10  feet.  £15.  A  handsome 
CONSERVATORY  in  stock,  36  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  £110 


JAMES    BOYD    AND    SONS,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.E. 
CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    VINERIES,    FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-oowcr  Machinery,  and  erected 

Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 
London  Office  :  t.  Church  Court,  Clement's  Lane,  EC. 


TAMES     GARVIE    and    SONS,    Horticultural 

"  Builders,  beg  respectfully  to  intimate  that  they  have  now 
special  facilities  lor  the  Manufacture  and  Erection  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  all  the  departments  ol 

employment  and  under  their  personal  superintendence. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES 
&c.,inagreatvarietyofdesiKns,pIain  and  ornamental, and 
latest  improvements  in  VEISTILATION  and 

""sa'sHES^HOT-BED  FRAMES,  and  < 
for  the  Garden. 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  of  the  most 
fitted  up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 

Old    Houses    Repaired,    Painted,    and    Fitted   _,.    

Ventilating  Apparatus.     Designs  and  Estimates  on  application 
STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  60,  Huntly  Street 


HEATING 
'  requisite  of    I 


GOOD    Second-hanil     CONICAL     BOILER    for 

SALE,  Cheap     H.is  just  been  replaced  by  a  larger  or 
')z,  Dorset  Street,  London,  E.C 


LETTERS    PATENT 


THE  MO.ST  TERITCCT  HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURE  IS  THE 

IMPERISHABLE     HOTHOUSE, 

Perfectly  portable,  formed  of  Glass,  Iron  and  Concrete.     No  Masonry,  no  Brickwork,  no  Putty,  and  little  Pa  nt 

Manufactured  under  the  Patent  of  Mr.  W.  P.  AYRES  by  the 
IMPEEISHABLE     HOTHOUSE    COMPANY, 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  Company  are  now  in  a  position  to  e.tecute  orders  to  any  extent,  for  Plant  and  Forcing  Houses  of  all 
descriptions.  Railway  Stations,  Market  Halls,  Workshops,  and  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

A  BOOK  of  DESIGNS,  with  explanatory  particulars,  will  be  for^varded  in  exchange  for  six  stamps  and 
Special  Designs  and  Estimates  will  be  supplied  when  required.  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  upon  the  most 
approved  principles.     Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  waited  upon  in  .any  part  of  the  country. 

MANAGE R-WM.    P.    AYHE  S, 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY,  NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 

STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER, 


gl^CK  LEY'S  PATENT  HORIZONTAL  SASH- 
greenhouse,  &c.,  may  be  easily,  cheaply,'  and  q'uicltly  made  with  them 
by  an  amateur.     Four  hundred  feet  can  be  (irmly  glazed  or  unglazed  in 

""V^-Jm  STTcrLk'r  vs'  s'o'o^'  JTe""ij  si'nSir"- 

P       c  d  n        n  Chan  be   ak  n  aga  ns   any  pe  son   nf    ng  ng 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  :— 


'  Dear  Sir,— Havin 

d  they  do  not  require  so  deep  a  stokehole" 


'  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


e  sure  they  will  by 
J  Veitch  &  Sons." 


Improved  Cornis 
Tubular  Boiler. 


It  is  by  far  the 
economises  my  I 
believed  possible 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley, 
DEAR  Sir,— We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiicr  upward 

YSfnoi  s  Sk '^  ^°i\  hf*"  ^°~     ■      °^  ■'"'"^^  *'''''"^'  ^  ^^^ 

[have  worlied  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  tha 


i  Gardeners'  Boiicr,  i 


Old  Saddle  has  been  wh. 


rough  cfhciency. 

1  will  be  as  commonly  used  as  tl 


LASCELLES  P  op 


.made  of  best  red  deal,  and  sashes  2  inches 


glazed,  16-OZ.  good  sheet  glass      . .        .'.      Is. 
i  sheet  glass  '.'.    iit. 


.  thick,  unglazed  . 

e  6  ft. 'by  4  ft.  light,  pair 


;iven  (or  Consen 


TILATING. 

Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    \   Gas  Calorigen,  £2  3-^- 


r  of  the  Building;  C-wall : 

I-— pipes • 

ry  off  pr        ^..  _     ^.^_  „. 
for  ditto  after  bemg 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO     LIMITED 
FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT.  ' 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 
From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  oft 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  b« 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO,, 

36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 
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larxi'k  Pav/mcnlslor  Com 


Save  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MA  R  R  A  T  T'S        S  E  I,  F  -  REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  MarkinR  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature,     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 
Price  IS.,  or  safe  by  post,  is.  4d. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  KinR  William  Street,  London  Eridsc,  EC. 


S    PATENT      "  DOUBLE     L "    SADDLE 


aiid  likew 
ie  tocrack.  They  are  made  of'the  followinR 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inv< 


Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Doilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPAk  VTUb,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

I  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Mercliants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S  E 


HO  T  -  W  A  T  E  R 
erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  suppl 

».„»™,.jr I  GREENHOUSES, 

ImfrxmdLmual  HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERV-^TORIES, 


A    P    P  A    R   A 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  , 

HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  w 
sale  prices  ;     Elbows,  T  Pieces, 
Syphuns,  and  every  other  connec- 

'  WROUGHr'^and  CAST-IRON 
CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CONICAL,         I 
also  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  24s.  each 

CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 


nd      other     VALVES, 


FURNACE    DOORS,    BARS, 
WORK  of  every  descripUon  and  size. 

INDIA-RUBBER       RINGS     for     Pipe 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,    Elliptic 

facture,  delivered  at  Railway  or 
Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,   Upper 


Roslier'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  above  and  many  other  PAT  i'ERNS  are  made  in 

'■'—■'*-  -'  X  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  especially 

led    for  KITCHEN    GAR- 

J  DENS,    as    they    harbour    nc 
Slugs  or  Insects,  take  up  little 

1,    and,    once    put   down, 

r  no  further  labour  or  ex. 

e,  as  do    "pown"    Edg. 

.,-,  consequently  being  much 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.:  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


and  Tiles  of  all  kinds.  Roofing 


-See  addresses  above 


^'\1\ 


PEAT  01  LOAM  sum 


.  ROSHER.-A 


jtL'Trad"!'. 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

"[SJASH      AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 


regulated  to  any  required  degree.  Price  12s.  M.  to 
guineas.  PATENT  FUEL,  i8s.  per  tao  lb. ;  in 
i  and  bags  of  30  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  41.  bd.  and  91. 


A  MERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 

-i-T-  Price  151.,  6s.,  and  7s. 

PORTABLE  VAPOUR  and' HOT  AIR  BATH,  with  large  Cloak, 
2IS.    and   ros.  fid.     Medical   Testimonials  and    Prospectus    Free    on 


^skWS^i 


Street  (oppositi 

in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent 


Troughs,    Water  Cistern,  and   Patent 
Cleanly,  durable,  and  irapervio 


of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron  \ 
Pantheon),  Oxford  Street.  Londc 


iSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 
Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  lor  India. 


London— Show  Rooms,  45, 


Horticultural  and  Wlndo'v?  Glass  'nrareHouses. 

JAMES     MILES,    6,    High   Street,    and   12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &'c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 

Prices  upon  application. 


J'^ 


M  E  S        P  H  I  L  L 


GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


C   O. 


As  supplied  by  them  to  Mr.  Riv 


Royal   Horticultural 


above  prices  include  the  boxes,  which  are 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Stock  sizes,  i6-oz.,  in  too  feet  boxes,  boxes 

These  prices  only  apply  to  the  sizes  st 


I  i  I  4ths.         3rds.        2nds.     Best. 

11  by   9li2by   9  13  by  9  14  by   9)     '.    i-       '■   d.       s.    d.     s.    d. 

12  by  10  13  by  10  14  by  10  IS  by  10  J-   14    o       16    o       18    o       19    0 


SMALL    SHEET    SQUARES 


byS       SkbySJi       9  by  7       9^  by  7«  /     "     "' 
10  by  8      loKbyS^        ..    .3s. 


:  Vf  HITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 


CROWN,     sheet",    HORTICULTURAL,    ORNAMENTAL,' 
COLOURED,  and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu- 

°JAS.  Ph'illips'and'co.,  iSo,  Eishopsgate  Street  Without,  EC. 


I"  ABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
J  LABELS  —Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  .(s.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.      Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, loos. ;  Petersburg,  6oj.  and  805.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  $«., 
packing  Mats,  20s.,  30J.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 


4  and  s.  Wormwood  Str< 

JJESSIAXS" 


:rIMS     for     COVERING. 


^tJ-:; 

Z^'c^.i, 

IJ  USSIA     Al,\l.-.,      lul      LuVel,H^ 
ill    ANDERSON-S    TAr.ANROG    MAfs 
most  durable     Price  List,  which  gives  the  siz 

'Ta'"''-^  ffi'D\iroi^'',''^S:merciaI  Stre 

t,  Shoreditch,  London. 

M 


Russia  Mat  Mercliants. 

ESSRS.     G.     D.     MARENDAZ    AND     FISHER, 

importers  of  ARCHANGEL  and  St.  PETERSBURG  MATS, 
s  in  TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS, 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  iheCOLD  WINDS  and 


wSS 


FROSTS. 
WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  wide  and  «.  & 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is.  tod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2s.  lorf.  per  yanL 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  lorf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  - 
HESSIAN  CANVA 

''^^  ■ 

Street,  City,  KCjandof  all  Seedsmen  in  Londi 


'.s  wide,  70  yards  long,  sJ^rf.  toB%d.  p.  yurd. 
do.,  54  and  73  inches  wide,  6^d.  and 

Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
.  r.     J ■_  T  _    .       .....  Country. 


lUTLERY,  Warranted. —The  most  varied  assortment 

'  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  > 
LLIAM  S.  BURTON'S. 
The  Blades  arc  all  of  the  finest  Table        Dessert     Carvers, 

Steel. 


3 Ja-inch  ivory  handles          .  .per  c 
3^2  do.  balance  do d 


13    6 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishine  Ironmonger,  by  api 
to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATaIoGUE,  containing 
upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  oT 
Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  20  large  Showrooms,  post  free.~39,  Oxford 
Street,  W.  ;  I,  ia,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street  ;  4,  5,  and  6,  Pcny's 
Place ;  and  i,  Nev^man  Yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  dclivenng 
Goods  to  the  most  distan^  parts^of^ihe   United  Kingdom  by  Railway 

at  a's3  fixed  rate 


1.KV 


Protection  from  Fire. 


TnEPDBUCARECAiniONEDAfiAlNSr 

DANGEROUS  IMITATIONS. 


Grateful— Comforting. 
'PS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST, 
horough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  eovem  the 

-r  J- -^^  ^j^jj  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 

a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
r's  bills."— Ci'i'iV  Service  Gaxette. 
simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  AND  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


us  many  heavy 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2110. 


Mr.  gray   begs   to  call   the  attention   of  the  Nobihty,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  pag&a^'jS. 

'The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  U5ually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  |  rather  than  a  3t|uare,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  oi 
t  the  oval  form  given  to  Mr.  Gray's  variety  of  it  is  said  to  be  plan  should  bnng  the  tubes  more  completely  within  range  of  t 
iferable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact  burning  fuel;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  oi 
th  the  fire.      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram  |  is  no  doubt  an  improvement." 

^*    They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 

JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   street,    PAULTON'S    square,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 
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Visitors  to  tlie  Cattle  Show. 

WOMAN    IN    WHITE,    pronounced  by  the  Press 
and     Public    the    m"sl    Bmmnc     success    o!    the     season.- 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 


B' 


Wo  M  A  N  IN  WHITE,  dramatised  by  the 
distinf:uished  author,  WlLKli:  Collins,  from  his  fawn  mar- 
vellous ^vork,  "  The  Woman  in  White."  -  OLYMPIC 
THE.iTRE. 

WOMAN  IN  WHITE  may  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Dramatic  Art  of  the  present 
age-OLVMPIC  THEATRE. 


tion  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  15. 

'HE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,     Structural 

AND    Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 


M'^T 


W 


OMAN    IN    WHITE.— OLYMPIC. —Powerfully 
bv  all  concerned.     This  i 


.od   b^y 


New  Work  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  THI.A. 

UNIFORM   WITH  "HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,   with  a   Frontispiece   in   Colours  and  '        _ 

of  700  Illustrations   (21   full   size  of  page)  engraved   on  Wood 

G.    Pearson   from  Original  Designs   by   E.    A.    Smith   and 

Zwecker,  price  215.  cloth,  

INSECTS  AT  HOME  ;  being  a  Popular  Account  of 
British   Insects,  their   Structure,  Habit  ■   ~         - 

By  the  Rev.J.  r ^.   -      ■ 

Hands,"  "Bible 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  AND  CO.,  Fat^ 


[.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "Homes  Without 


11  be  published,  price  is.,  free  by  post  f 
ps,  with  Nine  Illustrations, 

TTALY  in   ENGLAND;   a  Practical  Treati; 


HOULSTON  AND  SONS,  6s,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  ;  through  a 
BENJ.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW.  By  W.  Scaling, 
Willow  Nurseryman,  Basford,  Notts.  A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  containing  Instructions  for  its  Planting  and  Culture,  with 
Observations  upon  its  Value  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  Formation  of 
Hedges  and  Game  Coverts. 

Poll  free  w. :  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  London. 


Hogath's  Works,  150  iIlustratK 
iH  Essay  by  Lamb,  2  vols,  410,  pi 
'lants,  with  100  coloured  illustn 
;vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  2V.,  offered  a 
ty  W.  B.  Scott,  with  16  autotyp 


es    that   Genius    leaves   to 

["thosrw^ho"ire"Ttlrniorn'^^'°"' 
:t£sy.,_okereda.t£4  4s.:  Alpine 
k\  cfemTopMod'irn  Bdg'ian'^Ar^ 
Vanity  ^Fa"r  Arbumrp?)r*t'rahs  of 


each,  ofljlcred  at  311.  each  ;  Mack; 
by  Millais  and  others,  4to,  cloth 
Tennyson's  Works,  new  library 


from  Old  Masters, 


graphs,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  i: 
Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds, 
12*.  &;.,ofrerecf    " 


Great  Painters,  by  G.  ' 
b.  at  15J.,  ofTered  at  ] 


.  Turner,  24  photo- 


,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pu 


'Szt 


comprising   2   yearly    vols 


les  solic 

plete,  pi 

ending  Decembci 


I'^oTV-'comprisinsjul 

i6j.,  offered  at  13J.  ;  Gooc ,  .... .j. ^  — .^ — ...  .„,., 

illustrated,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  75.  6d.f  offered  at  6s.  gti.  ;    Gems  of 
Dutch  Art,  12  photographs,  from  engravings  in  the  British  Museui 
by  S.  Thompson,  4to,  cloth      -  ■  -       . 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  12 
V.  R.,  4to,  handsomely  be 
Viardot's  Wonders  of  Sculp 

complete  uniform  edition,  to 


;  in  colour,  after  drawings  by  E. 


solicited  ;  Bei 


tiful  Pic 
ntings,  engraved  ( 


be  completed 


;  Thackeray's 
in  12  monthly  v 
2  published), 


I  at  I7S. :  Scotfs 


4to,  cloth,  elegant,  pub. 
a  new  book,  by  Samuel  Smil 

S.  AND  T.GILBERT  a 

cash.     Postage  additional.'at  the  rate  of  4ii.  per 

London  :  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free.] 


Cingdoi 
The  t 


These  1 


;  published  in  one  octavo  voii 
iree  parts  form  a  complete  " 
Students  who  have  made 


I  of  Botany  for  Medic 


The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  p. 

IHE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM;    OR,    Thr 

STRt;cTURE,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants._    Illustrated 

rardsofSMlll 


jlume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36s. ,  with 


"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ot 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  oeconomy. 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author^  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instance^  when  it  was 

by  doing  so.     The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 

■-    means    of    illustrating     their    lectures,    and    all    Botanic 

-__  <-__^--U|  jj^g  larger  part  of  the  species  whiob  are  men- 
lection    was   indispensable ;    firstly,    because    a 
have  been   beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
andly,   because   experience  shows  us  that  those 
Botany,  require  to 


Gardens,  may 
purchasei 


in:  BRADBURY.  EVANS,  and  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 


"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  1 


New  Volumes  now  Ready. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE  :  72  beautifully  Coloured 
Plates,  with  Descriptions  by  Dr.  Hooker,  of  New  and  Rare 
Plants  of  Botanical  Interest,  and  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or 
Greenhouse.     Vol.  27  of  the  Third  Scries,  425. 

FLORAL  MAGAZINE  :  48  richly  Coloured  Plates, 
with  Descriptions,  of  the  choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden, 
Stove,  or  Conservatory.     Vol.  10,  31s,  6d. 

A  NEW   SERIES   of  the   FLORAL   MAGAZINE, 

enlarged  to  Quarto  size,  will  COMMENCE  with  the  NUMBER  for 
[ANUARV,    1873,   to    be    published     Monthly,    with    Four    Plates, 


loured  in  the  first  style.     Price  31.  6d.  ;  annual  subscription,  post 
l!  REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Hei 


Beal  Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Just  published, 

SECOND    COLOURED    SUPPLEMENT  to  the 

"AGRICaLTUR.\L  ECONOMIST." 


for  the  last  Supplement  ( 


Address :  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  {Co-operative)  A 


Field  Sports— Notes  on   Fishing  and 
ting— ine  farm,  the  harden,  and  the  Stable— Yachting  Perform- 
5  of  the  Year— List  of  Hounds,  their  Masters,  Whips,  &c 
London  :  H.  COX.  346,  Strand.  W.C. 


FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC  for  1872,  price  6d. 
This  very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual  Calendar, 


Now  published,  price  is.,  and  free  by  post  for  is,  iT4d. 

THE     GARDENERS'     YEAR     BOOK,    and 
ALMANAC    for  1872.      By   Robert  Hogg,    LL.D.,    F  L.S., 
Co-Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture."    "  The  Gardeners'  Year 


plete  Garden  Calendar ; 

nd  Pomological  Novel- 

ers  of  the  Nobility 


mass  of  \ 
Horticultural,  Floricult'u: 


Tables  in  connection  with  Horti 

Gardei 
of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener"  Office, 


rriHE     GARDEN,    the 


Uz 


Illustrated     Gardeni 


^c'l 


dening 


for  a  half-year,  and  iQs.  6d.  for  a  year,  payable  in    advance.     Single 

Copies  (post  free),  4J^</. 

Office:  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  GARDENER. 

Edited  by  David  Thomso>J,  Drumlanrig,  N.B. 
The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains :-Extremes  in  Grape- 
Growing— Notes  on  "American"  or  Peat-Soil  Shrubs— Flowering 
Plants  for  December— Transplanting  Old  Fruit  Trees— Hints  for 
Amateurs  :  December— Our  Crop  of  Peas  during  the  Piist  Season— 
What  is  the  best  way  to  Dispose  of  Decomposable  Garden  Refuse  ? — 
Notes  on  Autumn  and  Winter  Flowering  Plants— The  Cultivation  of 
Hardy  Fruits— On  Wiring  Garden-Walls- Cooking  Potatos— B»onia 
Chelsoni— Dieffenbachia  Bausei— The  Gayest  of  American  Wild- 
Flowers,  No.  II— A  Disease  of  the  Gooseberry— The  Herbaceous 
Calceolaria— On  the  Road— Horticultural  Exhibitions— The  Weather 
near  London— Weather  Report- Calendar. 


Imperial  4to,  Copiously  Illustrated,  Price  12s., 

^ARM    BUILDINGS:    a    Digest    of   the   Principle; 

adopted  in  Construction.      Reprinted   from  the  "  Farm  Home 
ads  of  England,"  now  out  of  print.     By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E. 

E.  and  F.  N.  'sFON,  48.  Charing  Cress,  W.C. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 

ts.  "iq.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS.  J 


E     HUNDRED     COLOURED     PRINTS,     and 


on..^i 


J.  REYNOLDS,  174,  Strantl,  W.C. 


K 


IN  AHAN'S 


WHISKY.- 


This  celebrated  and   most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  i 
CREAM    of  IRISH   WHISKIES,   in    quality   unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  V '^-' .--.l-  c 


the  finest  Cognac  Brandy, 


WILLIAM      YOUNGER      and      C  O.'S 
EDINBURGH,  INDL4.  PALE,  and  DINNER  ALES. 
Sparklinff,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical,  to  be  had  of  the 

firincipal    Retailers.      Observe    Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands    are 
rcquently  substituted. 

.    Edinburgh.     Estab.  1 


London  Stores 


;  Road,  S.E. 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

WORCESTERSHIRE,' 
by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  eood  Sauce."  Improves 
-■-'- •••-— ^on.     Unrivalled  lor    ' 


Bottles  and  Labels. 


Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  ti 


"^INNEFORD■S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
J  The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
he,  Gout,  and  Indiges'  ■  -■     ■  ......       .  .. 

nstitutions,  especially 


respectable   .M( 
i%i.  andgs  <jd. 


Medicine  Vendor: 


Chest  and  Lun^s.     May  be 


igdotn.      In  bottles  i 


w 


^n^ 


1  pages,  givin 
!  Houses  of  Parliamc 

;   England  a 

" by    the    Stationers'  Company,  and 

ana  Stationers. 


OTHING    SUCCEEDS    LIKE    SUCCESS.— The 
.._.—_   -,  Talleyrand  that  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success," 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  PARR'S    LIFE  PILLS,  which  promote 

appetite,  aid  digestion.purify  the  blood,  and  may  be ""' "" 

times  with  perfect  confidence.    A  small  box.  pnce  i 
36  Pills,  showing  it  to  be  the  most  economical  family  i 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  a 
lew  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all   Medicine  Vendors,  at  ts.  i%d.  and  2S.  gd.  per  box,  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


To   GARDENERS.-Special. 


AVEEKS   &   CO.'S 

LANDSCAPE  POCKET-BOOK  AND  DIARY  FOR  1872 

Is  now  Ready,  and  will  be  fonvarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  a  note  addressed  to 

J.  WEEKS   &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  PATENTEES  OF  THE  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  HOT-WATER  BOILER, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Pocket  Book. 

Shows  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Heating  by  Hot  Water. 

Postal  Information. 

Tabular  Mensuration. 


CONTENTS  :  — 

Table  of  Long  Measure. 
Banking  Information. 
Variety  of  Interesting  Deta.lls. 
Calendar  for  1S72. 
Shows  of  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
A  Compendious  Diary  for  1872, 


Tables  and  Rules  for  Planting. 
Rules  for  Presaging  the  Weather. 
Mensuration  of  Tubes,  &c. 
Table  of  Square  Measure. 
Useful  Commercial  Information. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

COMBINING    STRENGTH    AND    DURABILITY. 


IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  CHASTE  and  ELABORATE  DESIGN. 

Vineries,  Pineries,  Peach  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Glass  Cases  for  Wall  Trees,  Pits,  &c. 

Designed  and  Built,  combining  all  the  latest  Improvements,  so  as  to  answer  their  intended  purposes  without  risk  of  disappointment. 
Plans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates    on    application. 


Ormson's  Improved 
Welded  Wrought-Iron  Convoluted  Boilers 

r    .  Are  better  than  Cast-Iron  Boilers,  because — ■ 

THEY  DO  NOT  CRACK, 

THEY  REQUIRE  NO  INSURANCE, 

THEY  WILL  BURN  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL, 

THEY  ARE  SAFE  FROM  SUDDEN  FAILURE. 

The  internal  curved  lines  of  this  Boiler  giving  FOUR 
INTERNAL  CURVED  SURFACES  to  the  DIRECT  ACTION 
of  the  FIRE,  which  being  STOPPED  at  EVERY  PROJEC- 
TION or  CONVOLUTION,  must,  to  those  who  understand  the 
Science  of  Heat,  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  combustion  and 
exhaustion  of  Heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  BOILER  BEFORE  ESCAPING  INTO  the  CHIMNEY. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ADVANTAGES,  the  Fire  also  acts  on  the  ENTIRE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE,  which  undoubtedly  gives  it  the  IMMENSE  ADVANTAGE  of  being  decidedly 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  BOILER  KNOWN  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

A  trial  will  convince  all  who  use  this  Boiler  of  its  VAST  SUPERIORITY  over  all  others  in 
point  of  ECONOMY,  and  being  made  of  the  best  WELDED  WROUGHT  IRON,  its  safety  and 
durability  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.  There  is  no  danger  of  cracking  and  breaking  down,  so 
common  to  all  forms  of  Cast  Iron  Boilers. 


List  of  Prices  on  application ;  also,     Book  of  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings." 

//.  ORMSON  is  prepared  to  make  a  Boiler  on  his  Patent  Convoluted  Principle  to 
Heat  JVITH  SAFETY  a  larger  amount  of  Pipe  than  any  "One"  Boiler  in  tlte 
IVorld  can  noiv  be  found  doing. 

H.  ORMSON  also  supplies  the  WELDED  WROUGHT-IRON  COMBINED  SADDLE  and 
FLUE  BOILERS. 

HENRY    ORMSON,    Horticultural  Builder  to  Her  Majesty, 

AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF   HER  MAJESTVS  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


i  CouDty.— SATURDAY)  Deccmbcr  3, 1871. 


ubfiahcd  by  the"  said  William 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
IHE    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the    GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    is 
y.  tod.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
itcd  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
ublished    by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 


Ctulstmas  Trees. 
rOSEPH  HOBSON  begs  to  ofTer  fine  SPRUCE  FIR 
TREES,  31a  4'A  feet  high.      All  other  FOREST  TREES  in  all 
;e5.  Church  Hill  Nurseries,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire 


Cbrlstmas  Trees. 
TTANDSOME    NORWAY    SPRUCE,    of  various 

-L-L  heights. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  The  CarUsle  Nursery  and  Seed 


ChrlBtmas  Trees  (Spruce). 
rnO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  once,  for  cash, 
-L  hie 


^igh,  5or.  per  100 ; 
:  purpose. 


Mrs.  G.  TILEY.  Eathwick  Nu 


rRONG   Transplanted    LARCH, 


LARCH  for  SALE.— One  Hundred  Thousand  strong 
transplanted  Larch,  2  to  3  feet. 
S.  BALE,  Westacott  Nursery.lBarnstaple. 


M 


Larch. -To  tlie  Trade. 
UNRO     BROTHERS,     Inverness,    N.B.,    oflfer 
2-yr.,  one  year  transplanted,  fine 
i-yr,  two  years  transplanted,  very  fine. 
These  have  entirely  escaped  injury  from  frosts. 


WHITETHORN  QUICK,   i-yr.,  fine.     For  sample 
and  price  apply  to 
B.  R,  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery.  Colchester. 


Q 


UICKS    for    SALE,    3,    4,    and  s-yr.   transplanted 

17*.   6d.,    and    20s.    per    1000,   well   rooted;    also    stron( 
iivtis,  j-yr.  transplanted,  lU-  per  1000,  for  cash,  at  Lichfield. 
JOHNSON  AND  WILLIANfSON,  Market  Gardeners.  Lichfield. 


Scarlet  Dogwood. 

LT.  DAVIS  has  the  above  to  offer  in  quantity,  of 
•  various  sizes,  at  very  moderate  prices,  delivered  carriage  free 


,  Hillsborough,  Co.  Dow 


M^ 


Milford  Nurseries,  1 


w 


LBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  othei 
PRIZE  COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  Ihes. 
s  from  Mr.  WEBB.  Calcot,  Reading. 


Show  Koses. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Show 
ROSES:     also     a     PRICED    LIST    of     choice    Variegated 
GERANIUMS,  post  free,  on  application  to 

FRYER,  The  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


New  Roses  of  1871. 
JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  a  selection  of  TWELVE 
O      NEW    ROSES     of     the    present    year.    Fine     plants    ready. 
Descriptive  LIST  on  application. 

Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

W    KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
.   his     NEW    CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 

"  ■ assed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 

,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


PRICED      DESCRIPTIVE      CATALOGUE     of 
FRENCH    HYBRID    GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &c., 

"dRuISSi'on'd"  "brothers,     Seedsraei 
Florists,  5?,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 


IHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 

'  China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
i.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
CHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in    Pots. - 
Peaches,   Nectarines.    Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Vines-Vines. 

'OSEPH  MEREDITH  has  this  season  a  splendid 
stock  or  all  the  best  and  newest  kinds  of  well-ripened  and  short, 
nted  CANES.     Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free. 


Grape  Vines. 
T7IRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  has  Fruiting  and  PI 

i~     Canes  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts,  in  fine  condition  :  the  fi 


SEEDLING,  31.  ( 


■yiNES  for  SALE  (BLACK   HAMBURGH).— Some 

Hampton  Court  Palace.     N.B.    Good  time  for  transplanting.      For 
GARDENER,  Tangley  Park,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


Standard  and  Half  Standard  Trained  Apricots, 

Of  all  the  leading  kinds.     The  Trade  supplied. 

■QHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,      Royal     Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


Cerasns  Watereril,  New  Double  Japanese  Cherry. 

ORIGINALLY  INTRODUCED  by  MR.  FORTUNE. 

JOHN  WATERER  AND  SONS  are  just  now  sending 
out  the  above  new  plant.     The  colour  is  white,  edged  with  pink, 
very  large  double,  and  sweet  scented.     They  recommend  it  as  a  very 


1  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


Fruit  the  First  Year-Best  Sorts. 

STRONG  PYRAMIDAL  APPLES,  PEARS, 
PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  IS.  each;  Dwarf-trained  PLUMS 
and  CHERRIES,  as.  6d.  each;  very  fine  RED  and  BLACK 
CURRANTS,  js.  6d.  per  dozen. 

W.  HOOPER,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


J°^^ 


Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,  FOR 


BURGESS,  The  Nurs 


Gladioli  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Se 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  THopital),  beg  to  inform  1 
Customers  and  Friends  that  their  STOCK  of  the  above  is  unusi 
large,  and  of  first  quality  this  year.     Price  LISTS  on  application. 


W     THOMPSON,    SEEDSMAN,    Ipswich,    begs 
.  ofler  a  select  stock  of  Seed  of  the  above  line  ANNUA 


W^ 


AURICULAS,  I 


Single 


PRIMROSES  of  diUct 


JB.'&lcot,  Re 


Early 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

SWEET-SCENTED  RHODODENDRONSandAZALEAS,raised  by 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificates 
of  Merit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
A  descriptive  priced  LIST  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appUcation  to 
ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurserj-man,  Ormskirk.      


To  the  Trade. 

BETA    CHILENSIS   (True),    the  variety  grown   so 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.-  '^^ 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ount 
application. 

Sutler,  Mcculloch  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market, 


To  Amateurs. 

ANY  AMATEUR  having  a  nice  Plant  of  VANDA 
CATHCARTII  to  spare,  and  willing  to  take  out  the  value  in 
CAMELLIAS,  will  be  kind  enough  to  write,  stating  siie  and  value 
of  the  Plant,  to  A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


JAMES  CARTER  , 


:or.37"£ 


6a. 


37  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CARTEK-3     PRIZE     DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS. 
Evidence  of  Quality  :— 

nith,  EnnUkillm,  Airil  19,  1S71. 

led    by   you    are    the    admiration    of   the 

CO.,  237  and  238.  High  Holborn.  London. 


"  The    Hyacinths    s" 

jaiSes  carter  , 


JAMES  CARTER  J 


',°237'an?l38,'^High  H. 


Double  Tuberoses. 

IHE    UNDERSIGNED    offers    to  the  Trade  finest 

quality  flowering  TUBEROSE    BULBS,  own  growth.     Price, 


Pelargoi^ums  for  the  Million^ 

CH 
in  strong  Plant 

HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM 
plants,  as  per  former  Advertisement. 

Crown  Nursery,  Re 


JAMES    HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION   of 
FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  a 


Chrysanthemums. 

ADAM  FORSYTH  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that 
his  great  COLLECTION  can  be  SEEN  IN  FLOWER  any  day 
except  Sundays. 

Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N- 


SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS     SEEDS,    wa; 


IHE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 
inctuality,''L'ib'cSiiy, 


JOHN  BESTER,  Manager  0 


w 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

THOMPSON,     SEEDSMAN,     Tavern    Street, 

•    Ipswich,  begs  to  announce  that  his  LIST  of  NOVELTIES 
.  f-— son^  including  some  first-class  Seeds,  is  now  ready 


MENTAL    I'REES     Exhibited     in     September     last     at    South 

JOHN     AND     CHARLES     LEE,     Royal    Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London.  W. 

E^VEITy         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


H, 


AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  contain 
Florist  Flower  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant.  Woolwic 


CJ. 
•   Blackith,    Cox's   and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. 


DOWLING  ; 
RN,  Seed,  Man 
,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ; 


Jtl.   HOME-GROWN 
quality 


;cndence.    The 


Seed  Growing  Establisliment, 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871  Crop. 

"OHN  SH.'\RPE  will  on  application  furnish  liis  LIST, 

'  Bardncy  Manor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 


AXTON'S  ALPHA    PEAS,   true  stock.     Price 


VANTED,  COMMO 


pphcation. 
»  LAUR 


MR.    LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS    for    1872.— For 
particulars  of  Mr.  Laxton's  latest  and  remarkable  Novelties  in 

^"'^    HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

FOR  S.\LE.  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS  : 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  I     Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth 

Champion  of  England    1    Laxton's  Early  Prolific 

B.   R.  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nurseo'.  Colchester. 


GardtHen'  ClironieU 


o'£?e,  ?V.C. 


WANTED,    HAWTHORNDEN    APPL 
Standards. — Apply,  stating  heieht.  and  price  per  too,  to 
THOMAS    METHVEN    and    SffNS,    Leith    1,Valk     Nun 


WANTED,  Four    01 
APRICOT  TREES,  ^  .... 

MAN  GOOSEBERRY  TREES. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN.  Esq.,  North  End  House,  TwickenI 


Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 

THE   PINE-APPLE   NURSERY  COMPANY  have 

'^'joh'n'bESTER,  Manager,  Pineapple 


1IFTY     TONS      REDSKINNED      FLOURBALL 

POTATOS,  at  £6;  EARLY  ROSE, /12. 
ALFRED  COCKERILL,  Market  Gardener,  Northampton. 


Seed  Potatos.  

HAND   F.   SHARPES  Wholesale  LIST  of  SEED 

application.     It  comprises  all  the  best 

and  the  prices  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establis 


quality  is  excellent. 


lURF,  TURF,  TURF.-Good  tough  Turf,    at   12J. 
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LUCOMBE,     PINCE    and    CO.    beg    to    direct 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  PODOCARPUS  CHINENSIS 

and  CEPHALOTAXUS  FORT 

prices;  also  a  large  stock  of  < 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES 
HOUSE  PLANTS.    They  have 


S  and  choice  SHRUBS, 
nd  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
splcndid 


ing.     Their  long  Cai 
full  of  magnificent  p 


hichh 


e  effect  in  landscape  garder 


MAGNIFICENT    PLANTS    of    PINUS 
AUSTRIACA,  4  times  tiansplanted,  4  to  s  feet  {perfect  speci- 
mens) ;  smaller  plants,  ij^  to  2  feet,  2  to  3  fcet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
SCOTCH    FIRS,  extra  fine,  3  times  transplanted,  4  feet;  smaller 
""       '    ■    -  "5  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet,  by  the  1000. 


SILVER  FIRS,  very  fine  plants,  3  limes  t.ans 
COMMON  LAURELS,  ij^to  2feet,  2  to  3fcel 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw  attentic 
to,  and  to  solicit  an  inspection  of,  their  almost  unlimited  sto 
of  FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORNAMENTAT.  TREES,  SHRUH 
''9nPNjit°"n"'N"rseri?s°ca'nnovIbf  reached  on  foot  in  8  minul 
from  the  Chester  Passenger  Slat-on. 

Priced  LISTS  post  free. 
JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  in'^ewton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Slixubs. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  beg  to  intimate  that  in  consequence 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  Ornamental  Grounds  having  been  Disposed 
of  for  Railway  and  Building  purposes,  they  are  now  prepared  to  SELL 
at  reduced  prices  their  splendid  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS.  These  being  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  are  particularly 
immediate  effect  in  the  Formation  ana  Improving 
,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c.     Inspection  invited. 


IKI 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

Vv^ILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


I'RICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d.  j   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


Richard   Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT. 


/^EORGE      DAVISON, 

ij                            Hereford,  ofTe 

White     Cross     Nurseries, 

rs  for  cash  ;- 

Ce^/ruraX'Sa,?^;        ;:    11 

Ivy.  Irish,  for  edgmgs          ..     if 

Laurel,     Portugal,      .    foot. 

Jun'ip"r'uri5rgfn'ia'na,3?ee't"'.    t  o 
„       Nordman'niana.I  foot.   I^  0 

"Selected  from  Catalogue. 

l'i^WS:"%(:.lV,"^\l 

Berberisjaponica,  I'ftot      ..    So 

l'l'eXi"n;MI,le.d,.c.;-^° 

Apples ..'.8  0 

M 


FORD 


NURSERIES 


For  NEW   and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS    and 

CONIFER.JE,  see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Dcscriplivi 
CATALOGUE. 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,    &c.,     see     MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  RHODODENDRONS     and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Dcscriptiv! 
CATALOGUE. 

For  STANDARD   and    HALF-STANDARD    ROSES, 

see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see   MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
For  CHEAP    EVERGREENS   and  SHRUBS  for 
COVER  PLANTING  or  SHRUBBERIES,  see  MAURICE 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER    BEDDING,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST  TREES,   see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  EXTRA    TRANSPLANTED    or    QUARTERED 

FOREST    TREES   for  Planting   Belts  or  Shrubberies,    see 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
Forwarded    on    application    enclosmg    stamp. 
Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 


E 


To  the  Trade. 
WING  AND   CO.,   The  Royal   Norfolk  Nurseries, 

Norwich,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  prices  to  the  Trade  of  the 


te 


AUREL,  2to3fe< 

.  _VET,  transplanted 

RPLE  BEECH,  worked. 


,  C  to  8  feet 

o  feet, 
to  8  feel. 


„  eut-leaved,  fine  stands,  with  good  h 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIUM.  transpftnted. 
SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Specimen  Common  YEWS,' 3,  4,  and  5  feet. 


E 


To  Nurserymen. 

NFIELD    BURIAL    BOARD.-TENDERS    are 

required  for  Providing  and  Planting  the  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 


CEMETERY  at  Enfield. 

Plans  and  Specifications  can  be  seen  at  the  Office 
Enfield  Town,  and  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  before  Dec 
endorsed,  "Tenders  for  Planting  Cemeter-  "    " ^- 

Enfield,  December  7.  iS/t. 


LAYING -OUT 


TO  BE  SOLD,   to  clear  the  ground,   10,770  healthy 
useful  young    TREES,    fit    for   immediate   transplanting    into 
ornamental  grounds,  and  consisting  of— 

500  SYCAMORES,  12  feet  high. 
1,300  LABURNUMS,  to  to  12  feet. 
200  SPANISH  CHESTNUTS.  8  fee t 
500  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  9  to  12'feel. 

'''50  ACACIA,  10  to  t"  feet.       ^  '°  ^  '""' 

20  PINK  THORNS,  7  to  8  feet. 
I,S00  ASH,iotoi2fcet. 
2,000  OAK,  3  to  4  feet. 
3,000  OAK  SEEDLINGS,  I'A  to  3  feet. 
10,770 
They  will  be  delivered  at  a  Station  on  Brighton  and  South. Coast 
Railway,  40  miles  from  London,  and  are  equally  available,  from  their 
ntral  place,  either  for  London  or  the  South-Coast. 
For    particulars,    apply    10    Mr.   S.  J.   CROSS,    Warnham,    near 
Horsham,  Sussex. 


ROSES-St.andard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


WOECESTEE. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUB.S. 
EVERGREEN 
FLOWERING 
j  ORNAMENTAL      „ 

AVENUE 
GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


32,   Maid  a    Vale,   Edgware  Road,  JV. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY 

(one  of  the  Oldest  Nurseries  extant) 

IS    NOW    CONDUCTED    BY    A    COMPANY,    WHO    ARE 
PREPARED    TO 

WAEBANT    GENUINE 

EVERY   ARTICLE   SUPPLIED   TO   THEIR    CUSTOMERS. 
THEIR  STOCK  AND  RESOURCES  ARE  ALMOST 

INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND 

THEIR   MOTTO   IS  "LIBERALITY." 

Please  write   for   their   NEW   CATALOGUE,    and  also  for   their   SEED   CATALOGUE,  to  be  published 
January  i,   1872,  which  will  contain  a  large  fund  of  useful  information. 


Address,  JOHN  BESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NURSERY,      MAIDA     VALE,      LONDON,     W. 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"     NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 

Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE  of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nuraery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees.  I 

Pyramid,  Dwan   Maiden,  Cutback,  and  Trained  '  Including  the  Artdl( 
""den  l^Embracing  all  the  finest  and  '         also  Rl 
ear,  rlum.  Cherry,  Peach,  Necl 


Fruit  Trees.     For 
popular  vari( 
Apricot,  81c. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits 

Almonds,  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Cobnuts,  Curr 


Standard  and  Snrarf  B,ose9, 

the  best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
tual,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c. 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

(Including  the  Clematis).— Well    adapted    for   covering 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c. 


American  Plants, 

imeda,  Azalea,  Erica,  Kaln 
also  Tfthododendrons  of  the  best  scarlets,  whiti 


embrace  most  ot  the  iinc 


Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferse 

(Ftn'  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)^  "  "  " 
hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Park  and  General  Flantingl-including  Trees  ^Yith  eith 
variegated,  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

(Suitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)— containing  a  ch( 
tion  of  all  shades  of  foliage. 


Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  flfee  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B.— G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
nesses,   have,  after   due   consideration,   decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue). 

This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 

the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 
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Joynlng's  Nursery,  Waltliam  Cross,  N. 
AND  M.   WOOD,    Nieces  and  Executrices 

late  ROBERT  JOYNING,  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  t 
■       ■  ■■      aflished  BUSINESS  to  J 

^altham  C 
uance  of  the  Patronage  s 


To  Planters. 

J     SCOTT,    Merriott,    Somerset,    advises    Planters   to 
•  send  for  his  ORCHARDIST  and  its  COMPANION,  price  2S., 
before  ordenng  their  Fruit  Trees.   Ornamental  planters,  amateurs,  and 

GENERAL  Nu'rSER^,'  BULB,  amTsEED  CATaToGUES  ;  they 

The  FRUIT  TREES  cover  many  acres,  and  are  in  perfect' health  ; 
1000  sorts  of  Apple,  and  1200  sorts  of  Pear  are  grown,  and  all  other 


Ten 


Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltliam  Cross,  N. 

(ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of    SIXTY    YEARS.) 


The 


Decei 

WM.  RUMSEY,  late  Manager  at  Paul' 
Walthain  Cross  and  Cheshunt,  begs  most 
inform  all  Patrons  of  Horticulture  that  he  has  tal 
Establishment,  and  intends  carrj-ing  on  the  NURSE  I 
BUSINESS  in  all  its  details,  and    '  '        '  " 


S.  iS?!. 

s  jNurseries, 

lost  respectfully  to 
;s  taken  the  above 
RSERY  and  SEED 


support  I 


Nursery  and  Seed  Establlslunent,  Romsey,  Hants. 

ELCOMBE  AND  SON  have  great  pleasure  in  offering 
the    follov'       "    — — - 


FOREST  TREES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  occup 
;  space,  more  especially  Alder,  Ash,  Birch,  Beech,  Chestnuts 
Firs  (Austrian,  Larch,  and  Spruce),  Hazel,  Oak,  Poplars,  am 


althy  Thoi 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contai 
'  Orchardist,"  and  many  new  si 


New  Wrinkled  Marrow  Pea. 

MCMILLAN'S"    QUEEN  of  the   ^L'\RROWS.— 
Every  one  who  wishes  a  Pea  of  the  tirst  quality  and  an 


BEST  OF  ALL  (McLean). 

The  best  Wrinkled  Marrow  Pea  ever  introduced, 
a  Main  Crop  variety.     Height  3  feet.     5s.  per  quatl. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

Gloucester ;   and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C 


The  foFNvardest  PEA  known  is 

SUTTONS'    RINGLEADER, 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  qu.art. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  H,M. 

THE    QUEEN   and   H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

READING. 


FIRS,  NCJRWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,'and  c 
sorts  of  FOREST  TREES,  are  unusually  fine,  and  worthy  of  i 
tion,      CATALOGUES  and    special  oljers  will  be  •■—-•—• 


be  furnished  upon 


Basford,  Notts,  i; 
WILLOW    PLANTS    an 
Coppice  Wood. 


3ITTER  WILLOW  PL; 

GaiTte  Coverts. 

,VILLOW  STOCKS  for  Budding  and  Grafting. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free  upon  appli 

"THE  SALI.X,  OR  WILLOW,"  second  editu 

.f  SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  London. 


Transplanted  Scotch  Fir. 

J    ROY,  JUN.,    Nurseryman,   Aberdeen,   lias  a  very 
•     extensive  stock  of  Transplanted  SCOTCH   FIR,  of  various 
growths  ;  as  the  whole  has  to  be  cleared  off  this  season  he  offers  as 
under  to  the  Trade  :— 
2-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  2-yr.  transplanted       ..        ..        s?.  per  too. 
3-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  2-yr.  transplanted       ..         . .  7!.  W.  per  1000. 

Strong  and  fine  do.,  18  to  24  inches lof.  per  1000. 

2.yr    Seedling  Native  SCOTCH  FIR        ..         ..         is.  per  tooo. 
Of  RHODODENDRONS  he   has  a  very  extensive  stock,  and  to 

Sf^^ONTICUMS  Ind  HYBRIDS  'and'^o'th'eVexcelCk1nds,'°froin 
9  inches  to  2  feet  high,  at  8s.  to  30J.  per  100. 
LIMES.— His  stock  of  these  is  upwards  of  100,000,  from  3  feet  to 


Orcliids. 

FAMES    BROOKE    and    CO.,    Nurseries,    Fairfield, 
near  Manchester.— Our  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS, 
"    '     '  ■  "        -ing  kinds,  having  been  extensive, 

:  condition,  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
;ous.    Where  selections  to  a  fixed 

.    ,  atalogue  prices,  and  is  no  loser  in 

t  and  variety.    The  plants  we  have  sent  out  in  execution 

list,  with  prices  anne-xed,  win  be  some  guid 


lants  being  all  i 
erms  unusuall> 
'  £10  to  ,£50.  ar. 


intending 

Dendrobium  Falconeri,  21s.  to  63s.  each;  D.  Wardianum,  63r.  to 
i05r.  :  D.  chrysotis,  21s.  to  63s. ;  D.  McCarthia;,  42s.  to  84s.  ;  D. 
letcrocarpum,  55.  to  21s.  D.  moniliforme,  ros.  6rf.  to  2ir.  ;  D.  trans- 
Karens,  ss.  to  2IS. ;  D.  Devonianum,  7s.  bd.  to  21J. ;  D.  nobile,  5s.  to 
105s.  :  Odontoglossum  grande,  7s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  :  O.  Insleayi,  7s.  bd.  to 

Mr.^to63s.  :  6.  Rossi  superbum,  21J.  to  3'is.  bd.  ;    O.   crocidypterum, 

Iss^l  O.  Uroskinne'ri,  10s  bd.  to' 15s.  ;  Vanda'ccerulea.'ios:  M.  to  105!.  ,' 
Pleionc  Wallichii,  3S.  bd.  eich,  30s.  per  dozen;  P.  lagenaria,  51.  to 
[Or.  bd. ;  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  7s.  bd.  to  2is.  ;  Cattleya  Mossise, 

pectabilis,   los.  bd.   to  63s. ; 


meri.  los.  bd.  to  63s. ; 

,ta,.3S.  6if.  t0  2is.;  C.  V=.,^...„  ... 

r.  bd.  to  63s.;  Oncidium  Papilio 


Ghent,    Belgium, 


50  LILIUM  TIGRINU> 


tlSIFERA  AUREA,  fine,  m. 
s  of  THUJA  VERVAENEANA,  40!. 
s  of  TOM  POUCE  (ELLWANGERIANA), 


SKIMMIA  JAPONII 


25  plants  of  ILEX,  of  sorts,  2IS. 
too  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  of  sorts,  younf 

12  vellow'^rho'dodendrons.  oI 
12  rhododendron  MADDENII, 

50  Greenhouse  FERNS,  of  S( 


r  L.\PAGERIA  ROSEA,  strong, : 
I  ILLICIUM 


plants,  /6. 
!  finesteiAfofBALANTIUM  ANTARCTICUM,  > 
)  CHAMA;R0PS  F0RTUNEI,42s.  1063s. 
J  „  HUMILIS,  20s. 

)  CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  63s. 
i  DRAC.'ENA  AUSTRALIS,  hne  strong  plants,  181 
)  „      VEITCIIII  (SANGU1NE.\),  fine  strong 

J  GLOXINIA,  in  fine  mixtures,  2ts. 
J  PANDANUS  HUMILIS,  small,  42s. 
,  „  „  larger,  63J.  to  logj. 

)  ACHIMENES,  in  sorts,  21s. 

'  ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM.flowcringp 
;  CALADIUMS,  in  varieties,  25s. 
3  sorts  of  TJiOPICAL  ORCHIDS,  60s, 


CUCUMBER     ARMITAGE'S     SATISFACTION, 

Is.  per  packet. 

HAMMOND'S    IMPERIAL    HARDY   WHITE    BROCCOLI, 

Is,  per  packet. 

tiijs  Trade  caiv  nojv  he  supplied, 


WM.  ABMITAGE  &  SON,  Seed  Meechants,  Huddeksfield. 

BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED    1842. 
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THE    NEW    PEA   OF   THE    SEASON. 


B.    S.    ^^^ILLIAMS 


Has  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  undersigned  GENUINE  FIRST-CLASS  PEA  to  the  Public,  as  a  decided  acquisition  to  our  List  of  Vegetables. 


WILLIAMS'    EMPEROR    OF    THE    MARROWS. 

A  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  Pea,  coming  in  about  the  same  time  as  Veitch's  Perfection,  but  more  prolific  and  far  s 
be  whole  length  of  the  haulm,  and  requires  to  be  planted  2  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  it  is  of  branching  habit,  produ 

■  feet  higher  up.     The  pods  and  Peas  are  of  a  large  size,  the  latter  of  exquisite  flavour,  and   it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prolific  variety  ever  brought  out.     It  has  been  pronounced  by  some  of  the  bes 

udgcs  to  be  the  very  best  Pea  they  have  ever  tasted,  and  in  every  way  a  Pea  of  sterling  merit.     It  is  very  hardy,  and  continues  bearing  until  late  in  the  autumn.     Height  6  feet.       Per  Quait,  6S. 

J^-    A  LIST  OF  THE  TRADE   WHO  HAVE  SECURED  SUPPLIES   WILL  SHORTLY  BE  PUBLISHED. 


VICTOEIA  AND  PARADISE  NUESEEIES,  UPPEE  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON. 


December  9,   1871.] 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  otlier  Dutcli  Bulbs. 

WM.  CUTBUSH   AND  SONS  importations  of  tl 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  ';;5f;j'PP=»^^"J=  man?'"faS° 
'all'o'FKu"lT°TREES  and  Rena 


CATALoJllE^'of'the 

NURSERY  STOCK,  posl 

Higlieal. 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  PI 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  containinE 
Priced  Lists  ol  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs, 
and  Decorative  Putjoses.  Fruit  Trees,  G 

Exotic  Nursery,  TootinK.  S 


s.  Fruits,  &0. 
announce   that  his 

:lect     Descriptive    and 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send,  post  free  for  six  i 
stamps.  Part  L  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  3 
inciudine  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic   Ferns),  of  his   Priced   De 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  J 
Foot's  Cray  Nurser>',  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Fruit  Trees,  Fruit  Trees. 

JOHN     PERKINS,     Sen.,     begs     to     off 
ioUowing  :— 
Standard  PEARS  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  6<x 
Dwarf-Trained  MOORPARK  APRICOTS,  24J.  per  dozen. 
„  PEACHES,  24s.  per  dozen. 

MOORPARK  CHERRIES,  &c.,  iSs.  per  doi 


Special  Notice. 

ROSES      and      VINES,    at    Wholesale     Prices. 
Fine  Standard  ROSES,  best  sorts,  los.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Dwarf  ROSES,  best  sorts,  7s.  per  dozen. 
Fine  fruiting  VINES,  of  sorts,  5s.  each :  25^.  per  dozen. 
Fine  plantini;  VINES,  of  sorts,  2S.M.  each;  24s.  per  doz., 
LISTS  free.    Terms  cash.    Post  Office  orders  payable  at  HunLnt'don. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton.  HunlinKdoii.      

New  Light  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Bessie  Johnson. 

TTENRY  CURTIS  AND  CO..  of  the  Devon  Rosery, 


Torquay,  beg  to  offer  plants 
sideJpESSIE  JOHNSON  ti  be'tl 
foliage  and  hardy,  free-blooming 


S"  h'!"c'.\ 

large,  highly  fragrant  light 


New  English  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  CUmblng), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

WM.    KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,     Hailsham,    tl 
raiser  of  this  ROSE,  will  send  it  out  this  month  (in  stri 

award'ed'Three°First3a.ss  Certificates.      See  Report  of  Floral  Coi 
mittec  in  Cardeturs'  ChrmticU,  September  30,  1871. 

Coloured  Drawing,  post  free,  for  12  stamps. 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


New  Tea-scented,  Noisette  and  other  Roses. 

JOHN  WATERER  AND   SONS   are  offering   strong 
£echal''°n'iei,!''  ?:"i'mbing"''de\%n1e°nsis"'^ belle 

" -     -ramois,   Jeanne   d'Arc,   Le  Mont    Blanc.   Ms  ' 

Levet,  Tour  Bertrand,  Lamarque  a  llcurs  Js 


lyonnaise, 

Duchcr.  Madan      _ 
Rcve  d'Or,  Isabella  Spi 

clematis  J. 


clematis 


lJKAb^)t,b,  arranged  in 
IMMORTELLeAvREATHS  and  CROSSES, 

HOWCROF 
(Successors  to 


vf  ATKINS, 

MELLED,   'and 


Seedsmen 
etruscan 


LiUums. 
QTEPHEN    BROWN   offers  the  following 

Each, -J.  d.  E 

„..     picta        '.'.         .'.     15    o     Tcnuifolium!!         '.'.  K! 


Choice  selections,  from  75  superb  varic 

■*'  ""''    °''"'  GLADIOLI. 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  finest  ch 

21.,  20J.,  and  30J.  per  dozen. 
Also  superb  new  varieties  of  1870.     See  < 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated, 
amps,  gratis 


mM 


SMITHFIELD 

CLUB 

SHOW. 


STAND 
No.  66. 


Those  who  visited  the  above,  wi 
magnificent  CoUectic 


SPECIMEN    ROOTS 


iHIEITED    BY 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

INCLUDING 

Carter's  Imperial  Hardy  Swede, 
Carter's  Mammoth  Prize  Mangel, 
Carter's  Warden  Orange  Globe  Mangel, 
Carter's  Imperial  Green  Kohl  Kabi, 
Turnips,  Cabbage,  Sec, 
All  grown  by  Messrs,  Carter's  own  Customers  under 
ordinary  Field  Cultivation. 


Seed,  Bulb,  and  Plant  Establishir 


,de  of  growing  for  themselves.  The  House  v 
,  in  which  the  plan  of  supplying  moisture  1 
>n,  without  any   disadvantage    to    neatness 


Forest  Trees. 

WOOD  and   INGRAM  ofter  as  follows,    very  fine 
stuff:—  Per  1000.— s.  d. 

OAKS,  3  yr.  Seedlings 76 

„        3to4feet 30    o 

4  10  5  feet 33    o 

ELM,  English,  i-yr.  Seedlings So 

,,  .     2-yr.  Seedlings er  IM      o    o 

HORSE  CH'ElTNUTS,'3-y" Seedlings      '.'.        '.'.        !"'"?.      1% 


rpWO    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    extra   fine  3-yr. 

X  transplanted  QUICK,  3  to  4  feet. 

100,000  2-yr.  transplanted  QUICK.  2  to  3f^  feet. 
500,000  2-yr.  Seedling  do,,  1%  to  3  feet. 
M.ooo  2.yr.  transplanted  .\SH.  3to  5  feet. 
l,oS>,ooo  ENFIELI5  MARKET  CAflBAGE  PLANTS. 
3  tons  ASHTOP  KIDNEY  and  EARLY  ROSE  POT'ATOS. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 

W.  COCKS,  Old  Nurseries,  Donington.  Spalding^ 

be    SOLD, 
d    VICTORIA 


ERRIES;     4- 

„„.,,     ...» „     TAPONICA;     CLEMATIS 

CUPRESSUS    LAWSONIANA;    PERNETTV/ 
■     :  variety;    AUCUBA   LIMEATA,  b 


ERYMAN,      Wandsworth 

iffer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
1  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
indard    and     Dwarf    ROSES, 


CATALOGUES 
rth  Common  Railway  Static 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIET' 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
SHOW  of  LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  HARDY  EVER- 
GREENS, Sic,  DECEMBER  6,  1871. 
AWARDS  ol  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1.-12  TREE  CARNATIONS,  distinct,  in  8-inch  pots.   (Opel 
Class  2.-6  TREE  CARNATIONS,  distinct,  in  S-inch  pots. 
(Amateurs.) 
Cl.iss  3.-24  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Japanese  and  late  varietil 
E.  Rowe,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  The  Rookery,  Roeham 


.  J.  D'.uglas,  Gr.  1 


5d,    Mr.  J. 


.Esq., 
H.    Little,   Esq., 


dlS'l,'llfo'i 


-Collection  of  HARDY  EVERGREENS,  bearing  bernt 

(Hollies  excluded).    (Open.) 

;rs.  John  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  £t. 

Class  5.-9  HOLLIES,  in  t2.inch  pots. 

Class  6.-6  BOX,  distinct,  in  12-inch  pots. 

-9  HARDY  EVERGREENS,  of  the  Yew  or  Cypress  typ 


Class  8.— Collectic 


(Open. 


Class  9.-Collection  of  ENDIVE,  and  other  SALADING.    (Open.) 

PRIZES  OFFERED  by  MESSRS.  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO. 

-1  ASS  io.-Collection  of  VEGETABLES,  to  include  Carter's  Littlt 

Pi.iie  Savoy,  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Carter's  Garnishing 

Kale.  Parsnips,  Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  and  Leek. 

ist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  £2  2j. 

MISCELLANEOUS-E.XTRA  PRIZE. 


Gr. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
„       .^    SERIE"      '    "-'--"«'-^  = 

iY  HORTIC 

'  GAZETTE.' 


Dr.  Moore,  c 


ERS'  CHRONICLE 
The    following   have    alreaa; 
plication  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :- 
Prof.  Reichenbach,  Hamburg 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab,  of  Edinburgh. 

R  s.  I      Robert  Hogg.  LL.D. 

asnevin  I      James  Bateman.  FR.S. 

ILL! AM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Streel 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 

may  be  had  on  application. 


All  See(Js  and  Bulbs  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S 

"  SUBURBAN  "    COLLECTION 

Of  CHOICE  BULBS  contains  the  most  showy  and 
popular  varieties  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Drawing, 
room  and  Garden. 

12  HYACINTHS,! 

36  NARC'I'SSUS-Poetic 


>  CROCUS-Blue 

!         !!  WhPte 

1         „  Large  Yellow 

!  G  L  A  D  I  O  L  U  S     BRENCII 

LEVENSIS 
1  CROWN   IMPERIALS 
'  LEUCOJUM  -ESTIVUM 
I  ANF.MONES,      extra      line 

!  CAMPERNEL  JONQUILS 
Price  25s.      Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
Half  the  above,  incliijing  Fatiing,  12s.  6d. 


36  IRl's,t 


Double  Roman 


Five  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1871. 


JAMES    CARTER   and    CO, 

SEEDSMEN  TO  H,M.  THE  QUEEN,  AND  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

237  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.  C. 


ON  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  criticise  the  tasteless,  uninstructive 
manner  in  which  the  fruit  and  vegetables  at  our 
great  FRUIT  SHOWS  are  arranged,  and  to  enter 
our  protest  against  the  continuance  of  a  system 
so  little  creditable  to  our  exhibition  managers. 
There  is  the  less  excuse  in  the  case  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  the  articles  are  not  so  fugitive  or 
perishable  as  flowers,  and  more  time  could  be 
spent  in  arrangement  and  in  their  subsequent 
exhibition  than  is  always  possible  in  the 
case  of  flowers.  With  a  view  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  we  give  a  plan  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  great  fruit  show  held  last 
month  at  Vienna,  and  we  add  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  exhibition,  from  our  special  cor- 
respondent. The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
(which  lasted  from  October  7  to  13)  comprises 
no  less  than  55  closely  printed  pages,  divided 
into  four  classes— fruit,  vegetables,  stove  plants, 
horticultural  seeds.  There  were  about  a  hundred 
exhibitors,  including  most  of  the  Vienna  nursery- 
men, many  Hungarian  Vine  growers,  and  private 
gentlemen.  From  one  of  the  latter,  Baron 
Gaymuller,  alone  came  177  Apples  and  77 
varieties  of  Pears.  Indeed  the  exhibition  was 
one  of  great  magnitude  and  completeness,  and 
its  tasteful  arrangement  may  in  some  measure 
be  inferred  from  the  accompanying  plan,  and  the 
remarks  of  our  correspondent. 

"The  colour,"  writes  our  correspondent,  "usually 
afforded  bv  flowering  plants  was  on  this  occasion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  splendid  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Gladioli,  supplied  by  quantities  of  beautifully-coloured 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes,  by  gigantic  Gourds  of  many 
hues,  by  Tomatos,  striking  in  their  splendid  yellow  and 
red  tints,  and  by  the  large  pure  white  Cauliflowers. 
Indeed,  on  looking  down  from  the  gallery  of  the  building, 
the  round  tables,  loaded  with  the  fruits  on  dishes,  bore  a 
resemblance  to  large  hand  bouquets  placed  on  a  green 
carpet  of  turf. 

' '  Pears  and  Apples  were  shown  in  great  quantities,  and 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  shape  of  the  fruits  in  general 
was  very  perfect  and  clean,  but  the  size  was  often  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark. 

"  Vegetable  seeds  appeared  in  general  m  quantities 
from  2  to  30  lb.,  there  being  no  less  than  754  exhibits  in 
this  class.  We  found  .amongst  them  a  good  collection  of 
Potato  seeds,  and  the  well-known  forcing  Rape-cole  of 
Vienna. 

"The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  a  very  good  one. 
It  was  not  only  richly  supplied  with  good  examples  of  the 
usual  market  vegetables,  but  also  with  several  collections 
of  splendid  Gourds.  Mayer  &  Metz,  of  Laibach,  were 
unrivalled  in  their  rich  collection  of  these  vegetables,  not 
less  than  134  kinds  were  exhibited  by  thetu,  aU  remark- 
able  in  shape,  and  of  great  variety  in  colour 

"Among  the  collections  of  Beans  and  Peas  were 
Laxton's  Prolific,  Alpha,  Supreme,  and  Prohfic  Early 
Long-pod,  Prince  Albert,  Victoria,  and  Maclean's  Best- 
of-All.  &c. 

"  Tomatos,  from  those  of  the  largest  size  to  thos>- 
of  the  small  cherrv-like  shape,   made  a  great  effect  by 
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many  hundreds  of  cut  flowers  of  Gladioli,  attrai 
eye  by  their  remarkable  splendour  and  the  I 
colours.  They  were  all  seedlings  of  the  last  yeai 
Mr.  Daniel  Hooibrenk,  of  Hitzing,  near 
raised  from  seeds  collected  from  his  own  plai 


le,  witl 
:ted  th( 


'The    Bo 


Garde: 


xhibited. 


of  the  Un 


buled  some  very  fine  stove  plants,  several  Aroidece,  Ges 
neraceas,  and  a  few  Orchidaceous  plants  in  flower 
Among  the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Abel,  nurseryman 
of  Vienna,  we  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  .'\nanass: 
Mordilona  in  fruit.  The  fruit  was  already  pretty  large, 
but  not  fully  ripe.  As  this  Pine-apple  needs'but  little  heai 
for  cultivation,  and  its  weight  usually  amounts  to  10 lb., 


of  bn 


iwhe 


ngli. 


thet 


ased  m  gardei 


fixed  on  a  handle  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  m 
run  before  us  if  we  intend  to  measure  a  dis 
to  the  wheel  is  fixed  a  brass  box,  covered  w 
glass.  In  that  box  every  rotation  of  the  wht 
and  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
to  be  measured,  nothing  has  to  be  done  but  to 
box  and  mark  off'  how  many  feet  have  been 
Another  object  worthy  of  mention  consisted  i 
composed  of  asphalte  and  paper.  They  are 
keep  the  water  perfectly  clean  through  their 
highly  surfaced  walls,  and  are  of  a  moderate 
The  illustration  on  p.  1579  shows  the  an 
the  exhibition  above  referred  to. 


;s  of  North 
byMr.  F. 


ctly  3  feet,  is 
ike  the  wheel 
ince.     Close 


■ It  will  be  remembered  that  in  connection  with 

the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1S71,  certain  Permanent  Exhibitions 
of  a  horticultural  character  \vere  arranged  for,  with  the 
view  to  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  and  to  the  furnishing  of  certain  portions 
of  the  arcades  not  otherwise  occupied.  These  exhibi- 
tions have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  but  now  that  the  awards  have  been  made 
we  propose  to  offer  a  few  brief  notes  on  the  whole 
e.xhibition.  The  assessors  were  the  secretaries  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  the  International  SI 
aided  by  such  foreign  jurors  as  were  present  at 
several  meetings.  These  exhibitions,  which  were  c 
menced  with  spirit,  were  well  kept  up  during  the 
season ;  the  exhiliitors  being  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son 
Lane  &  Son,  W.  Paul,  Paul  &  Son,  Standish  & 
Co.,  and  Wills,  and  the  following  are  the  deci: 
anived  at  :— Mr.  W.  Paul  earned  the  first  posi 
In  the  early  part  of  May  he  had  a  magnificent  display 
of  pot  Roses,  such  as  were  probably  never  brought 
together  before  by  one  exhibitor.  Their  excellence  has 
been  marked  by  the  special  award  of  a  gold  medal. 
Later  on  Mr.  Paul  kept  up  an  excellent  display  of  cut 
Roses,  supplemented  by  ornamental  evergreens  and 
various  other  interesting  objects  in  season.  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son  have  been  awarded  the  next  place  ; 
their  exhibition  was  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character, 
and  mainly  consisted  of  hardy  evergreens,  with  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas  as  the  chief  floral  elements. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  also  made  a  very  effective 
exhibition,  which  was  well  kept  up  with  objects  of 
interest  of  a  very  varied  character.  These  three  were 
far  ahead  of  the  remaining  competitors.  Mr.  Wills 
kept  up  a  display  of  what  are  known  as  furnishing 
plants,  and  introduced  a  very  ingenious  revolving 
stand,  which  was  considered  deserving  of  special 
mention  ;  the  general  arrangement,  moreover,  was 
very  tastefur  and  eflfective.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's 
exhibition  consisted  chiefly  of  evergreens,  set  off  by  a 
supply  of  cut  Roses  throughout  the  season— but  latterly 
this  "exhibit  "  was  neglected,  and  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment became  an  eyesore ;  and  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son's  consisted  wholly  of  Gladioli,  and  was,  therefore, 
necessarily  more  limited  in  duration.  The  sum  of  ^^250 
was  set  apart  by  the  Council  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  exhibitors,  and  the  awards  were  made  according  to 
marks  recorded  on  a  monthly  inspection  of  the  several 
exhibitions.    They  were,  we  understand,  as  follows  : — 


variety  of  Hudson's  ciliatus 
and  to  attach  to  the  long  ha 
means  of  a  glutinous  subsl 
perfect  plant  of  that  Fucui 
deceived  Dr.  Macculloch 


the  6th 


shows  the 


),  which  it  seems  to  cut  off, 
irs  of  its  body  and  legs  by 
lance.  It  thus  imitates  a 
i  so  accurately  as  to  have 
."  The  plate  illustrating 
le  of  the  Liiinean  Trans- 
e  of  this  disguise. 


In  a  notice  of  Captain  Forsyth's  book  on 

"  The  Highlands  of  Central  India,"  W\sAthm<rum  has 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  the  management  of 
Indian  Forests,  a  subject  which  has  frequently  been 
adverted  to  in  our  pages  : — 


of  the 


r  the  people,  which  has  been  adoptei 
-s,  has  been  the  introduction  of  ; 
rest  conservancy.     The 


ards  the 
in  India 


not  taken  a 
Provinces,  we  are  told  by 
lill  tribes  had  for  centuries 
ting  and  burning  the  best 
ure  their  crops,  while  the 
mercilessly  cut  down  for 
would  seem  that  there  is 


LVe  have  neglected  the 
mber  for  their  hoi 
Forsyth  points  ou 


The  Go 


:r     purposes 

nd  quickest  production  of 
nts  of  the  people.  Vast  e; 
?t  to  conserve  all  the  forest; 
producing  large  timber  ;  b 
sm  of  cheap  and  efficient 
1  never  be  satisfactorily  v 
revised  with  the  further  a 
on  of  small  timber  for  th 
out  sci( 


■  i.1^ 


Medal 


In  connection  with  the  subj 

-Resemblances,  which  has  attrac 
lion,  a  note,  extracted  from  the 
Linnean  Society,  dated  A 
to  ; — "  An  account  was  laid  bef( 
Dr.  Macculloch,  F.L.S.,  of  an 


iSoi 


Cancer  Pha 
trivance  cor 


inguim  to  ensnare  its  prey. 
nsts  in  the  insect  («V)  dres  ' 
fragments  of  a  Fucus  (the 


of  Protective 
so  muchatten- 
ute-book  of  the 
may  be  referred 
re  Society  from 
!  used  by  the 


gone  through  a  course 

lany  or  France.  These  new  mei 
fessional  views,  are  to  take  the  places  c 
Forsyth,  Pearson,  Morgan,  and  Bi 

danger  is  that  the  new  school  will  1 
;  that  it  will  exclude  consideratic 
general  economy  of  the  masses  of  thi 

[force  the  rules  of  German  an 
and  that  its  theories,  based  0 
temperate  regions,  will  be  appliec 

in  to  the  very  different  conditions 
One  instance  of  such  doclriimire  princi 
by  Capt.  Forsyth.  The  German  5 
forests  in  blocks  by  rotation,  and,  th 
stripping  the  soil  of  all  trees  in  a  hot  cc 
to  convert  it  into  an  arid  desert,  the  s 
aimed  at,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  wa 
Our  authors  warning,  that  the  wisdor 


er  purposes, 
roper  course 
best    forests 


nanagement  of  the 
irked  out  until  the 
1  of  the  continued 
use  of  the  people, 
itific  foresters,  who 
hools  of  forestry  of 
n,  with  purely  pro- 


We  extract  the  following  particulars  relating 

to   a  New    Garden   Label  from    the  Jmriud  rf 

Botany.      The  introducer  of  this  new  label  is  Prof. 

Chukch,    Royal    Agricultural    College,    Ciren- 


cester : 

' '  The  indestructibility  of  solid  paraffin  suggested  to  me 

■      of  printed  plant  labels.     The 

,,    and    the    '  parafl[ined ' 

e  atmospheric  influences 

hope  that  more  extended 

garde 


ibels  hav. 


the  preservatic 
I    proved  successlu 
g  resisted  the  adver 


following  is  i 
the  labels  :— 1 
smooth,  whit 
Prepare  cast- 
keep  them  st 


iraflin 


ind  inexpensive,  has  been  attained."  The 
brief  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
■int  the  names,  &c.,  of  the  plants  on  stout, 
paper  of  suitable  dimensions  and  form, 
on  label-holders  with  a  flattened  spike  to 
light  in  the  ground,  and  with  the  upper 
ion  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  sunk  flat 
juarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  right  size 
on  of  the  printed  label  and  its  protective 
'aint  this  sunk  space  with  several  coats  ot 
to  dry  thoroughly.     The 


thfc  label 


I  mere  money, 


prospective  v 
:e  of  supply  foi 
wholly  beyond 


lugh  the  effect  of 
antry  hke  India  is 
me  system  is  still 
teful  expenditure, 
of  the  adminis- 
ihnical  skill  of  the 
I  timed.  Yet  it  is 
;sts  of  the  Central 
turned  the  outlay 


Mr.  Tillery  strongly  recommends  Fuciisi.v 

RICCARTONI  as  an  autumn-flowering  hardy  shrub.  In 
a  long  fruit-tree  border  at  Welbeck,  he  says,  there  are 
about  20  plants  of  the  Fuchsia  Riccartoni.  They  were 
planted  about  1 1  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  plants  are 
from  6  to  S  feet  in  diameter  of  branches,  and  tall  in 
proportion,  every  branch  annually  drooping  with 
flowers  down  to  the  ground.  He  has  never  seen  any 
show  Fuchsias  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  that  would  bear 
any  comparison  with  these  speci 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  theref( 
more  extensive  planting  of  this  w 
and  mixed  borders.      The  plants  al 


safe 


the 


fold 


the  bottom  of  the  plani 
in  the  spring,  and  ilo 


re  recommends  the 
riety  in  shrubberies 
io\'e  referred  to  have 
liters,  being  usually 
itter  is  placed  round 
1,  they  1 


abel 


a^^i: 


This 


is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  fl 
itumn,  especially  when  the  pla 


Fuchsia,  he 
ig  shrubs 
t  large. 


According     to 

PLUMOSA  is  one  of  the 
plicity  and  the  fineness  1 
gracefu 


M.     CarriJire,    Tamari.x 
irettiest  of  shrubs,  the  multi- 


\  of  Mar 


ts  branches  giving  it 
gaining  for  it  the  co 
ion  to  its  feathery  cha 
The  plant,  he  states,  is  more  generally  called  T: 
japonica  by  horticulturists,  but  he  doubts  its  being  of 
Japanese  origin,  and  thinks  it  more  probably  origi- 
nated from  a  sport  of  T.  indica,  which  assumed  a 
peculiar  manner  of  growth,  and  has  since  retained  it. 
It  is  as  hardy  as  T.  indica,  and  its  culture  and  multipli- 
cation are  identical ;  moreover,  years  before  T.  japo- 
nica was  heard  of,  this  T.  plumosa  was  well  known, 
branches  of  it  having  been  cut  from  a  stock  found  undei 
some  large  trees,  in  the  ancient  nursery  of  Luxem- 
question   of  origin  is 


After 


secondary  from  a  garden 
fact  being,  that  the  plant 

We  may  remind  yo 


the 


;  specially  1 


npor- 


gardeners  and  those 
WHO  are  interested  in  the  matter,  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  winter  Gardeners'  E.xamina- 
tion  takes  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  12lh  inst.,  as 
lounced  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  results  of 
these  examinations,  as  we  stated  in  detail  some  time 
since  (see  p.  IO03),  are  very  encouraging,  and  should 
stimulate  those  young  men  who  are  really  striving  to 


„  dipped 
bath  of  melted  paraffin.  The  label  is  then  quickly 
pressed  on  to  the  hot  glass,  a  board  and  a  weight  being 
put  upon  both.  When  cold,  the  glass  with  its  adherent 
label  is  placed  in  the  sunk  space  of  the  label-holder,  and 
secured  with  good  putty.  Subsequently,  a  coat  or  two  of 
paint  on  this  putty  will  keep  all  secure.  The  above 
directions  are  much  easier  to  carry  out  than  they  appear 
to  be  at  first  sight,  while  several  contrivances  and  pre- 
cautions  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  carries 
them  out  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance,  the  glass  plates 
may  be  kept  hot  in  an  oven,  and  removed  with  a  pair  of 
crucible  tongs  as  wanted,  while  another  pair  of  tongs  or 
pincers  will  be  useful  to  hold  the  labels  during  their  im- 
mersion in  the  melted  paraffin.  Here  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  best  paraffin  is  that  which  is  freest  from  any  kind 
of  fat  or  grease,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  at  least  above 
56°  Centigrade.  It  might  be  found  advisable  to  imbed 
the  label  and  glass  in  paraffin,  or  to  modify  the  plan  of 
ibel  to  the  glass  by  putting  it,  soaked  in 
iveen  two  sheets,  but  the  principle  of  all  these 
modifications  is  identical.  The  air  and  ram  are  excluded, 
and  cannot  give  rise  to  the  discoloration  of  the  label." 

The  Maximum  Temper.\tures  of  the  Air 

for  the  week  ending  December  2  ranged  from  47"  at 
Glasgow  to  41°.  5  at  Sheffield,  with  a  mean  for  the  Eng- 
lish stations  of  43°. 3,  and  for  the  Scottish  of  44°.s.  The 
Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  Air  ranged  from 
35°  at  Greenock  to  27°  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  mean  for 
the  several  stations  in  England  of  30  .2,  and  for  those  in 
Scotland  of  30°.  7.  Thus  we  see  that  it  has  been  slightly 
cotland  than  in  England,  both  by  day  and 
by  night.  The  highest  Mean  Daily  Temperature, 
39°,  occurred  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  lowest, 
35°.  3,   at  Wolverhampton,  the  mean  for  the  English 

tions  being  36°.9,  and  for  the  Scottish,  37°.6.  In 
south  of  England  the  weather  during  the  past  week 

I  remained  still  very  cold.     At  Blackheath  the  meaa 

ly  temperature  has  remained  in  defect  of  the  average 
throughout.  Rain  or  snow  fell  at  all  stations,  with  the 
exception  of  Greenock  and  Perth.  The  greatest  falls 
Tyne,  1.06  inch  at 
Norwich,  and  I  inch  at  Leith.  The  mean  fall  for  the 
English  stations  was  0.27  inch,  and  for  the  Scottish 
0.35  inch.     (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1589.) 

Here  is  a  hint  which  some  of  our  practicaU 

Ight  do  well  to  act  on,  if  necessary  ;  it  refers  to  an 
peditious  method  of  stopping  a  Leak  in  a  Boiler. 
.  Paul  Hanguel,  in  the  Rmue  Hortlcole,  calls 
attention  to  a  self-acting,  costless,  and  instantaneous 
remedy  for  this  troublesome  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous 
accident.  The  plan  so  confidently  recommended  con- 
sists in  getting  a  quantity  of  horsedung  (7 — 8  litres, 
say  a  gallon  measure),  stirring  it  thoroughly  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved,  and  then  pouring  the  mixture 
into  the  boiler.  If  the  leakage  is  not  stopped  by  this 
proceeding,  the  plan  may  be  repeated  a  second  time. 
M.  Hanguel  declares  that  he  has  repeatedly  tried  the 
plan,  and  always  successfully.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  this  method  has  been  tried  here. 

We  quote  from  the  .5«//(/<v  the  following  letter, 

the  subject-matter  of  which  relates  to  a  communication 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  (p.  1547)  anent  the 
question.  How  TO  Heat  a  Small  Conservatory 
Free  op  Cost  :— 

' '  Now,  may  I  suggest  that  the  great  damage  is  done  to 
plants  by  the  occasional  very  cold  mornings  our  climate  is 

bjected  to?  On  the  plan  referred  to,  in  an  ordinary  house- 
guished  by 


hold  the 
abou 


Alio 


urrounding  b 
igh  it.     May 


ng  th: 


id  you  have  in  your  con- 
of  heat,  an  even  colder 
3  heat  had  been  diffused 
lly  efficacious  means  for 
iz.  :  — Use  the  waste  heat  from  the 
day  to  heat  a  reservoir  of  water, 
)  100  gallons.  This  can  be  raised  to  boiling 
about  two  hours,  and  all  the  ordinary  kitchen 
s  going  on  just  the  same ;  then  pass  the  air 
reservoir  and  out  to  the  conservatory.  The 
'ater  will  retain  its  heat  nearly  intact  until  morn- 
you  will  thus  do  effectually  what,  by  the  plan 
3Ut  by  'S.,'  must,  I  submit,  be  only  very 
ly  attempted.     If  '  S.'  will  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs. 


December  9,   1S71.] 
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COMYN  Ching&Co.'s  establishment,  Castle  Street,  Long 
Acre,  he  will  see  there  how  this  system  can  be  efficiently 
applied." 

What  possible  relation  can  there  be  between 

the  Illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Fire  at 
Warwick  Castle?  This  much— both  misfortunes 
are  to  a  large  extent  preventible.  Typhoid  fever  is  a 
well-known  resultant  of  dirt  in  the  wrong  place — bad 
drainage,  sewage-sodden  soil,  contaminated  water,  foul 
dust  bins,  and  the  like.  Who  can  say  these  are  not  to 
a  great  extent  preventible  ?  And  yet  we  believe  that 
many  a  country  house  is  in  a  worse  condition  in  these 
respects  than  a  London  alley  or  a  Liverpool  cellar. 
Typhus  fever  is  a  resultant  of  famine,  typhoid  of 
dirt.  The  more  widely  these  facts  are  known,  the 
less  we  shall  hear  of  these  disasters.  As  to  the 
outbreak  of  fire  it  may  be  impossible  to  have  any- 
thing like  absolute  security  in  the  case  of  a  building 
hke  Warwick  Castle  ;  but  at  least  there  should  be 
every  means  and  facility  for  extinguishing  it,  should  a 
fire  unhappily  break  out ;  and  yet  how  often  are  the 
precautions  taken  either  wholly  inadequate,  or  the 
machinery  out  of  gear  when  the  time  comes  to  use  it. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

PLEUROTHALLIS  AURICULIGERA,  11.  sp. 
caespitosa.)  Caulibus  sccundariis  brevissimis, 
iribus  solutis  :  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuto  trid 
.is  semilunatis. 


blotches  ;  the  petals  and  lip  are  yellow.  It  is  no  little 
credit  to  Mr.  Green's  skill  that  this  tiny  little  gem,  an 
ornament  sitl  getierls  of  the  Saundersian  garden,  has 
been  kept  in  good  spirits  since  October,  1S66,  when  it 
came  from  Brazil,  sent  by  the  unfortunate  Bowmann. 
I  saw  it  in  October,  1867,  in  beautiful  flower,  and  have 
just  now  once  more  fresh  flowering  specimens  and  a 
Saundersian  sketch  at  hand.  If.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 


THE  MYSTICAL  PLANTS  of  BRITAIN. 

{ConclKdcdfromp.  1550). 

We  now  come  to  the  Mistleto,  which,  from  the 
mystei-y  of  its  origin,  might  well  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Druids.  Perhaps  they  were  aware  that  the  seed 
must  have  been  deposited  upon  the  Oak  by  a  bird,  or, 
in  their  view,  a  heavenly  messenger — possibly  a  god  in 
disguise.  According  to  Pliny  the  god  of  the  Oak  tree 
was  concerned  in  the  choice  of  this  epiphyte.  He  says 
that  the  Druids  had  nothing  more  sacred  than  the 
Mistleto  and  the  tree  on  which  it  originates.  They 
chose  the  groves  of  Oaks  where  it  is  found,  and  they 
accomplished  no  mysteries  without  its  boughs.  What- 
ever grows  upon  them  they  thought  to  be  sent  from 
heaven,  and  a  sign  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  very 
god  of  the  tree. 

The  Mistleto  was  called  "the  tree  of  pure  gold," 
and  it  was  gathered  by  the  Arch-Druid  with  a  golden 
hook  or  sickle.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  a  fructify- 
ing quality,  and  to  have  potency  in  the  affairs  of  love 


— without  any  intention,  as  it  appears,  of  conveying  the 
slighest  imputation  on  the  dispositions  of  his  fellows, 
but  figuratively  enjoining  caution  in  the  face  of  the 
dominant  Christian  powers.  In  a  similar  manner  we 
find  the  initiated  represented  as  serpents,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  been  ready  to  question  what  was  meant 
by  the  yearly  association  of  that  multitude  of  serpents, 
from  whose  hissing  proceeded,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
celebrated  m'tim  anguinuin — one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Was  this  intended  to  represent  an  ancient 
British  Association.  There  is  more  ground  than  appears 
at  first  for  the  inquiry,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  serpent 
was  a  symbol  of  the  Druid — it  is  said  because  of  his 
casting  his  skin,  and  thus  undergoing  a  sort  of  new 
birth  ;  but  more  probably  from  the  universally  estab- 
lished idea  of  the  connection  (mystically)  between  the 
serpent  and  wisdom.  However,  as  Pliny  says  he  had 
seen  this  wonderful  egg,  we  fear  that  we  must  give  up 
the  tempting  explanation. 

But  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  mystical  lady  in 
her  moonlight  wanderings  in  search  of  potent  herbs  for 
her  cauldron.  If,  after  all,  her  choice  may  seem  some- 
what capricious,  we  must  not  he  too  much  surprised, 
considering  all  circumstances.  We  find  then  that  "the 
placid  cheerful  Vervain  "  held  a  foremost  place  in  her 
esteem.  It  is  called  "the  enchanter's  plant"  and  "the 
fiend's  aversion."  There  seems  to  be  no  better  reason 
for  this  dislike  than  for  the  lady's  choice.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  used  in  casting  lots  and  in  foretelling  events. 
Anointing  with  a  preparation  of  this  was  thought  the 


2  ^ 


n—iT 


['LAN    OF   FRUIT  ! 


2,  Fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  3,  Vegetables  :  4,  Bouquets  ;  5, 


AT  VIENNA  (seep.  1517). 
ints ;  7,  Gladioli ;  8^  Seeds  ;  9,  Potatos  and  s 


floribus   fa 
lanceo  ;  sepalis 


labelli   iingiie 


ironiis,  singulis  ;  sepalo  dorsali 
ovata  basi  cuspidatis,  plica  mem- 
te  basin  ;  tepalis  ligulatis  acutis, 
valde     obtusangulo 


ngula. 


A  very  small  plant,  of  a  c.-espitose  habit,  with  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  bearing  single,  minute  flowers  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  and  having  the  general  appearance  of 
those  of  P.  aviceps,  but  much  smaller.  There  are 
decidedly  two  poUinia.  The  history  is  the  same  as  that 
of  P.  aviceps.  It  came  from  Brazil  in  1866,  and  has 
flowered  since  1867  in  the  Saundersian  collection,  but 
as  it  appears  not  so  freely  as  Pleurothallis  aviceps. 
The  discoverer  was  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Bowmann. 
H.  G.  Rchb.fil. 

Pleurothallis  aviceps,  n.  sp. 

(Apoda  csspitosa.)    Caulibus     secimdariis     abbreviatis.  v.-iginis 


tridentata  ;  floribuR  1—2,  bracteis  ovariis  pedicellatis  breviori- 
bus  acutis;  sepalis  ima  basi  paulo  coalitis,  sepalo  imparl  trian- 
gulo  acuminato.  _  sepalis  lateralibus  alte  connatls  bifidis  :  laci- 
niis  ovatis  acuminatis  :  callo  transverso  obliquo  basin  versus  in 
utraque  lacinia  ;  tepalis  a  basi  ligulata  inzqualiter  triangulis  ; 
labelio  sagittato  supra  unguem  linearcm  oblongo,  carina 
utrinque  de  sagitta;  crure  in  laminam  descendente  :  columnai 
androclinlo  membranaceo  limbato  utrinque  alato  descendente, 

A  very  gay,  nice  little  plant,  full  of  modest  elegance. 
The  leaves  are  crowded,  lanceolate,  purplish  under- 
neath. At  their  base  there  peep  out  many  little  flowers, 
showing  a  good  deal  of  Masdevalliaceous  appearance, 
whose  buds  are  quite  like  the  beaked  heads  of  some 
birds.  The  upper  sepal  is  green,  the  under  ones  are 
yellow,  the  former  being  full  of  numerous  dark  purplish 


and  marriage.  It  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  divine  ambrosia 
from  the  bright  heavenly  sphere  above  the  clouds  and 
blue  sky,  whence  the  spark  of  life  was  thought  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  mankind.  Hence  it  was  also  called 
"the  .-Btherial   tree,"   and   "the    tree    of   the    high 


wen.  This  goddess  seems  to  have  been  the  same*  as 
lor,  or  the  moon,  in  whose  ftirsus  to  the  north  of 
Stonehenge  the  great  slaughter  of  the  British  nobles  by 
Hengist  took  place.  The  cauldron,  surrounded  by 
pearls,  is  represented  on  early  British  coins.  It  was 
boiled  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  and  this  long 
period  of  concoction  produced  so  potent  a  liquor,  that 
three  drops  swallowed  by  an  attendant  conferred  the 
gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.  The  ordinary  effects 
of  a  draught  were  the  aiven^  or  bardic  inspiration,  and 
other  celebrated  endowments.  We  do  not  feel  certain 
whether  the  favours  of  this  mystical  broth  were  extended 
to  all  the  initiated,  for  it  is  not  possible  always  to 
distinguish  between  the  literal  and  the  mystical  signi- 
fication. For  instance,  we  find  the  bard  Merddin 
thus  addressing  his  fellows  :— 

"  Attend  little  pig,  thou  initiated  pig, 

Burrow  not  with  thy  snout  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Burrow     in     a     secret    hiding    place     among    the 
forests,"  &c., 


readiest  way  to  obtain  all  that  the  heart  can  desire.  It 
was  to  be  gathered  at  the  rise  of  the  Dog  Star,  with- 
out being  looked  upon  either  by  the  sun  or  the  moon  ; 
the  earth  was  to  be  propitiated  by  a  libation  of  honey, 
and  the  left  hand  was  to  be  used  in  digging  it  up.  It 
was  then  to  be  waved  aloft  and  dried  in  the  air. 

Another  plant,  whose  name  (Gras  Duw)  imports 
that  it  was  a  special  gift  of  heaven,  shared  the  chief 
esteem  of  the  Druids.  It  was  gathered  in  the  same 
ritual  manner,  and  was  another  of  the  herbs  selected 
by  Ceridwen  for  her  magic  caiUdron.  Nothing  of  iron 
was  to  touch  it,  nor  was  the  bare  hand  thought  worthy 
of  receiving  it  when  cut,  but  a  peculiar  vesture,  applied 
by  means  of  the  right  hand.  The  vesture  (called  by 
Pliny  sagiis)  must  have  been  holy,  and  taken  off  from 
some  sacred  person  privately,  and  with  the  left  hand 
only.  The  gatherer  was  to  be  clothed  in  white,  namely 
a  Druid,  whose  garment  was  white,  his  feet  naked,  and 
washed  in  pure  water.  He  was  first  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  bread  and  wine  before  he  proceeded  to  gather  the 
plant,  which  was  carried  from  the  place  of  its  nativity 
in  a  clean  new  napkin.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  no 
vegetable  production  enjoys  a  place  of  such  esteem 
amongst  the  modem  Welsh.  The  Gras  Duw  above  (as 
we  are  informed)  is  none  other  than  the  common  Rue 
(Ruta  graveolens). 

The  Samolus  Valerandi,  gathered  in  the  same  ritual 
manner,  was  another  plant  enjoying  their  special  con- 
sideration. 

Primroses  also  (and  here  at  last  we  commend  the 
lady's  choice)  claimed  a  special  place  of  favour  and  a 
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name,  perliaps  from  their  golden  hue,  signifying  dignity 
and  power. 

We  close  the  list  with  the  Trefoil  (skilfully  laid  hold 
of  by  St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  to  the  Irish  mind  his 
explanation  of  Christian  mysteries)  which  dates  back  its 
symbolic  value  far  into  the  night  of  antiquity.  We 
find  the  reason  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster,  who 
declares  that  "  the  mind  of  the  Father  said  all  things 
into  three,"  together  with  much  more  about  the 
Triad,  which  links  together  the  notions  of  ancient 
Wales,  of  Persia,  and  of  China.  We  do  not  stay  to 
inquire  what  these  ideas  were,  but  it  is  easily  to  be 
conceived  that  the  Trefoil  was  their  natural  symbol. 
Moreover  the  mark  common  on  the  leaves,  resembling 
a  crescent  moon,  associated  the  plant  with  all  the 
notions  embodied  in  the  two-horned  Astarte  ( Ashteroth- 
Karnaim)*  much  older,  consequently,  than  the  days  of 
Abraham),  the  primitive  queen  of  heaven. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  universe  entertained  by 
the  old  fire-worshipping  Aryan  nations.  They  had 
their  own  way  of  explaining  the  relationship  of  the 
invisible  world  to  those  hidden  forces,  on  whose 
operation  they  gazed  as  the  manifestation  of  pervading 
fire.  TliL'v  )■.-  ill  'Mnililn;  ilial  was  incomprehen- 
sible Si '  '  ,  ,     1     !    II    mystical  plants  were 

supp«';Lii  I        inierpcnetrated  with 

deity.      W  1 .•■  nili  ■  1    liin  Hi-   special  manifestation 

of  this  diviiiL-  luicL-  w.Ls  til  llitiii  llie  lightning,  and  that 
the  same  electric  force  is  majiifestly  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  vegetable,  and  still  more  of 
the  animal  kingdom — when  we  think  that  even  plants 
are  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
light,  and  of  manifesting  sensibility  to  the  touch, 
shall  be  the  less  surprised  that  these  philosophi 
referred  their  disciples  to  the  agency  of  the  god  of  the 
lightning  as  explaining  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  at  present  a  kind  of  eddy 
in  the  tide  of  human  thought,  reverting  in  m 
something  very  near  the  old  doctrines.     Thus  we  read 
amongst   some   of  the  latest  "  .Scientific  Results "  the 
following  speculations  :  — 

"  It  IS  the  conviction  of  [the  author  referred  to]  that  of 
the  two  kinds  of  matter  one  exists  in  the  elementary 
atomic  state — simple,  subtle,  impressible,  and  imponder- 
able- constituting  what  is  called  the  ether  ;  whilst  the 
other  is  grouped  into  compound  atoms,  and  constitutes 
the  kind  of  matter  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Weight, 
according  to  this  definition,  is  an  accident  of  matter,  and 
ponderable  matter  is  merely  imponderable  ether,  the 
atoms  of  which  are  grouped  in  a  certain  manner,  which 
gives  the  property  of  gravitation.  Ether  constitutes  the 
fourth  state  and  medium  of  matter.  It  contains  all  the 
stars,  penetrates  into  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies, 
and  fills  up  the  interstices  between  their  molecules." 

If  this  be  correct  it  follows  that  the  more  important 
half  of  creation  lies  beyond  our  power  of  investigation, 
since  it  is  the  very  accidents  of  matter  which  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  its  nature  ;  and  if  the 
proximate  causes  of  things  are  really  hidden  in  an 
etherial  and  imponderable  creation,  we  must  simply 
confess  our  ignorance,  for  what  more  can  we  do  to 
explore  it  ?  t 

We  observe  that  the  first  impress  of  the  lines  of  for- 
mative energy  in  the  cell-formation  of  plants  are  of  this 
in;ognisable  character,  the  visible  originating  from  the 
invisible. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  same  truth  in  regard 
to  the  animal  creation.  Thus,  if  we  turn  to  the 
Amceba  as  an  instance  of  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
life,  we  find  little  else  than  an  animated  sac,  which 


capable  of  acts  of  volition,  of  seizing  and  digesting  it 
prey,  and  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  watched 
under  the  microscope  nothing  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  sight — not  a  sign  or  trace  of  any  interior 
organisation  is  found  which  could  be  supposed  to  direct 
the  constant  motion  of  the  currents  of  assimilating 
food,  all  is  as  clear  as  crystal  except  the  circulating 
particles,  and  they  seem  as  if  impelled  by  magic,  j  In 
a  similar  manner,  if  wc  regard  the  egg  in  the  lower 
animals,  we  are  unable  to  trace  organisation  ;  but  if 
we  pursue  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  same  in  the 
higher  type  of  animals,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  all 
the  development  is  connected  with  electric  action.  The 
egg  of  a  hen,  for  instance,  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  globular  accretion  of  two  kinds  of  fluids — albumen 
and  oil — which  are  always  situated  at  opposite  sides  or 
poles,  so  that  "we  may  look  upon  the  egg  as  theore- 
tically a  bipolar  aggregation  of  albuminous  and  oily 
substances,  which  eventually  exhibits  a  more  or  less 
elevated  degree  of  vitality."}  The  further  develop 
of  the  animated  creature  shows  how  widely  this  differs 


from  what  takes  place  in  the  crystallisation  of  inorganic  I  are  facts  that  i 
substances,   and  still  more  is  this  evident  in  the  self    and  have  since 
conserving  property,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  which 
some  unknown  way  operates  upon  the  individual  as 

In  the  early  notions  of  the  Aryan  nations,  we  can 
arcely  trace  out  with  any  distinctness  the  distinction 
;tween  the  Creator  and  the  thing  created.  But  in 
the  reformed  Zoroastrian  religion,  as  indicated  in  his 
remaining  oracles  (xo7ia),  or  rather  sayings,  this  comes 
out  so  clearly  that  we  must  presume  that  the  tradi- 
tionary connection  between  this  celebrated  man  and 
the  Jews  must  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact— that 
he  may  have  even  seen,  and  like  Longinus  have  been 
struck  with  admiration  of,  the  declaration,  "  God  said 
let  there  be  light,  and  light  was." 

"The  Creator  who,  operating  by  Himself,  framed 
the  world,"  is  brought  into  prominence  by  Zoroaster  as 
"the  Eternal  Father"  who  is  to  be  comprehended 
only  "by  the  flower  of  the  mind  of  man;"  and  a 
remarkable  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  intermediate 
agencies  (npxa")  by  means  of  which  the  will  of  the 
Creator  is  supposed  to  be  wrought  out.  "  These 
(agencies),  which  have  understood  the  intelligible  works 
of  the  Father,  disclosed  them  in  sensible  works  as  in 
bodies,  being,  as  it  were,  the  ferrymen  between  the 
Father  and  matter,  and  producing  manifest  images 
of  unmanifest  things,  and  inscribing  the  unmani- 
fest  in  the  manifest  frame  of  the  world."  So 
that  to  them  "the  laws  of  Nature,"  "natural  selec- 
tion," and  so  forth  were  not  mere  expressions  incapable 
of  being  logically  explained,  but  "beings"  having 
intelligence  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  Father  and 
power  to  execute  his  superior  will. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  oracular  fragments 
there  is  a  marked  attempt  to  think  out  subjects,  not 
only  those  within   the   bounds  of  thought  but  others 
utterly  incognisable,  forgetting  that  what  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  can  never  be  logically  defined. 
Bacon,    in    his    "  Novum   Organum,"    has  very   well 
described  what  he  calls  the  idola  tribus,  which,  he  says 
have  their  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  a: 
springing  from  the  tendency  noted  above.     "  For  it  i: 
falsely  asserted  that  human  intelligence  is  the  measure 
of  things,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  percept' 
both  of  our  senses  and  of  our  mind  are  according  tc 
analogy  of  man,  and  not  to  the  analogy  of  the 
For  the  human  mind  resembles  an  imperfect  mirror, 
distorting  and  confusing  the  image  of  things." 

The  same  author  describes  one  kind  of  philosopher: 
as  resembling  spiders,  and  weaving  the  webs  of  theii 
speculations  out  of  theirownsubstance.  We  areatnoloss 
for  illustrations  of  this  in  the  present  day,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  amidst  their  favourit 
theories  a  triad  of  incomprehensibles  more  puzzling 
than  those  of  the  Druids. 

We  think  that,  from  what  precedes,  we  may  fairly 
draw  the  inference  that  speculation  is  not  science  ;  that 
any  case  which  rests  on  imagination,  rather  than  fact, 
must  be  accounted  "not  proven;"  and  that  every 
edifice  of  thought  which  rests  on  the  facile  foundation, 
"  I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing,"  is  destined  to  pass 
away,  and,  like  the  idolatry  of  our  ancestors,  "leave 
not  a  wrack  behind. " 

Is  it  not  well  to  consider  that,  if  such  theories  were 
to  become  prevalent  as  those  which  derive  the  origin 
of  man  from  the  most  mischievous  family  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  which  would  reduce  his  faith  and  morality 
to  the  level  of  his  supposed  kindred,  we  miglit  find  a 
worse  state  of  things  resulting  than  that  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Druids,  who  confined  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  initiated  ;  the  cauldron  of  Communism 
might  be  worse  than  that  of  Ceridwen.  H. 


ny  persons  have  no  doubt  observed, 
cted  on.     Notwithstanding  this,  bow- 
er,   there   are   to   be  seen   in   every  locality  certain 
healthy,   rusty,    stunted    plants,   oozing   gummy   or 
iinous   matter,    which  have  been  put  in  with  very 
little  preparation,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  make 
useful  or  ornamental  specimens. 

The  Araucaria  does  very  well  in  plantations,  along 

with  a  mixture  of  other  trees,  if  the  ground  has  been 

well  trenched,  in  order  to  secure  a  free   circulation  of 

It  does    not    flourish    long   when  a 

mere  hole  is  dug  out  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 

tree  is  planted  on  the  level,  and  nothing  is  done  to 

vent  the  surrounding  water  from  saturating  the  loose 

in  which  it  is  planted,  but  I  have  seen  it  flourishing 

old-established   woods    and    plantations    with   no 

other  preparation  than   clearing  and  trenching  a  spot 

;ome  few  feet  in  diameter,  casting  up   a   mound  with 

he  surrounding  surface  soil,  and  planting  the  tree  on 

the  mound.     Thus  planted,  and  with  the  surrounding 

partial  shelter  and  new  soil,  it  is  astonishing  how  this 

:e  will  flourish — progressing  as  fast  as  a  Larch  or 

y  other  free-growing  Conifer. 

Between  1837  and  1840  large  quantities  of  seed  were 
brought  to  this  country,  and  numerous  plants  raised  and 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  amongst  otliers,  raised  a 
large  number,  and  of  these  a  batch  was  sent  to  Bicton  in 
1839-40 — seedlings,  in  6o-sized  pots.  These  I  shifted 
into  32-si2ed  pots,  and  placed  them  for  the  winter  in  a 
cold  pit,  fully  exposing  them  to  sun  and  air  in  early 
spring.  They  made  a  free,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  were  again  placed  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  in  the  cold  pit,  and  then  fully  exposed 
in  early  spring,  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out.  My 
employer  proposed  that  they  should  be  planted  to  form 
an  avenue  from  lodge  to  lodge  throughout  the  eastern 
park.  In  the  year  1842  the  late  Mr.  Veitch,  grand- 
father of  the  present  Messrs.  Veitch,  having  men  at 
Bicton,  filling  up  the  arboretum,  was  requested  to  see 
me  respecting  the  Araucaria  avenue,  in  order  that  we 
might  discuss  the  matter  as  to  the  distance  at  which 
the  trees  should  be  planted,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  obstruction  from  other  trees.  We 
accordingly  met,  and  after  consultation  determined  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  were  to  be  placed,  which 
was  afterwards  marked  by  taking  out  a  sod  at  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  each  tree. 

Knowing  as  I  well  did,  from  being  on  the  spot, 
the  variation  of  the  natural  soil — the  east  end  being  a 
thick  body  of  gravel,  with  but  a  few  inches  of  surface 
soil,  so  that  the  grass  was  always  burnt  up  after  a  few 
sunny  days,  while  the  middle  part  had  a  good  depth  of 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  the  west  end  was  shallow,  the 
subsoil  being  a  sharp  red  sand,  fit  for  mortar,  with  a 
few  inches  only  of  light  sandy  loam  over  the  surface — 
I  contended  that,  to  start  this  avenue  fairly,  so  as  to 
maintain  afterwards  something  like  uniformity  of 
growth,  there  should  be  some  uniformity  in  the  way  of 
preparation,  otherwise  the  whole  thing  would  prove  a 
failure,  and  would  result  in  stunted  uneven  growth  and 
a  sickly  hue.  My  own  proposition  was  to  turn  off 
the  turf  from  30  to  40  feet  diameter,  trench  the  ground 
thus  unturfed,  and  cart  on  any  quantity  of  good  soil 
which  might  be  comeatable  at  an'easy  distance,  so  as  to 
form  neat,  easy-looking  mounds,  to  the  height  of 
about  4  feet  in  the  centre,  where  the  plant  was  to  be 
placed.  This,  I  calculated,  would  take  about  50  cart- 
loads for  each  plant,  and  from  the  place  whence  I  was 
about  to  have  it  carted  it  would  have  cost,  at  the 
most,  something  like  T,d.  per  load.  James  Barnes, 
Exmouth, 
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Seeds  of  this  tree  were  again  brought  to  Europe  in 
1822,  and  some  of  these  are  said  to  have  vegetated,  but 
few  plants  were  raised,  on  account  of  the  attempt  made 
to  grow  them  on  hotbeds  and  in  stoves.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  the  seeds  were  brought  to  Europe  between  this 
and  1829,  but  few  of  them  germinated,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  mostly  collected  by  the  natives, 
boiled,  and  dried,  and  sent  to  market  for  food — very 
nice  they  are,  too,  roasted  with  a  little  butter,  as  I 
testify  from  experience.  Notwithstanding  these  failures, 
between  1822  and  1836  several  lots  of  seed  were 
brought  over,  and  many  plants  were  raised  and  distri 
buted,  so  that  they  were  to  be  seen  of  various  sizes, 
planted  and  growing  freely  in  many  of  the  best  gardens 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  being  greatly  admired 
on  account  of  their  curious  and  uncommon  appearance. 
The  memorable  severe  winter  of  1837  killed  many 
of  these  thriving  trees,  and  during  my  subsequent 
spring  and  summer  visits  to  neighbouring  gardens  I 
observed  that  the  greatest  destruction  had  taken  place 
where  the  trees  had  been  planted  low,  close  to  the 
surface.  Those  on  close,  cold,  clayey  and  unkind 
soils,  and  in  damp,  low-lying  localities,  and  particu- 
lariy  those  which  were  open  to  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  whilst 
almost  every  specimen  that  was  planted  high  and  dry  on 
the  Oracles  of  rt>bWe,  stone  brash,  in  sandy  loam,  or  oil  sloping  banks 
remain  in  a  fesilcss  whirling"— ao«,«  or  mounds,  with  rock  and  coarse  gravel  for  subsoil,  as 
'  well  as  those  which  were  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 
by  Prof.  H.  J.  Clark.  Harvard  Un.ver-  corning  sun,  from  being  placed  in  a  westerly  aspect, 
'  withstood  all  the  rigour  of  that  severe  winter.     These 


MORSUS  DIABOLl. 

"In  English,  Deuel's  Bit"  (or,  more  correctly, 
bite)  :  "in  French,  Mors  de  Diable  :  in  high  Douch, 
Teuffels  abbisz  :  in  base  Almaigne,  Duyuels  beet :  of 
some  late  writers  Succisa  in  Latine  :  in  shoppes, 
Morsus  diaboli  :  and  it  hath  none  other  names  where- 
by it  is  yet  knowen."  Thus  Henry  Lyte,  "  Esquyer," 
who  wrote  his  "  Nievve  Herball,  or  Historic  of 
Plantes,"  in  1578,  nearly  300  years  ago.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  we  can  call  to  mind  almost  a  dozen  other 
names  by  which  Scabiosa  succisa  is  known,  some  of 
them  pretty  and  appropriate  ;  but  the  terribly  ominous 
name  quoted  above  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  in 
use  at  the  time  the  herbals  were  written  ;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Lyte  and  the  other  old  and  "  fainful " 
herborists,  the  name  was  by  common  consent  adopted 
by  several  European  nations. 

Whether  Morsus  diaboli  is  a  name  originating  with 
the  old  Latin  physicians,  which  has  been  handed  down 
and  translated  into  these  various  languages,  we  cannot 
say ;  or  whether  it  was  an  original  Germanic  name 
that  was  thus  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  "  high 
Douch,"  or  "base  Almaigne"  herborists,  or  by  the 
vendors  of  drugs,  is  equally  obscure  ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  a  good  many  of  our  modem  plant 
names  are  simply  translations  of  the  names  given  by  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  physicians,  and  that  they  have 
been  adopted  by  the  writers  of  herbals  in  many 
countries,  and  have  thus  been  taken  into  common  use  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
partly  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  early  herborists,  and  partly  by  reason  of  their 
confused  methods  of  arrangement,   names  have  very 
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frequently  been  transferred  from  one  plant  to  another  ; 
and  this  has  rendered  it  very  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
identify  plants  by  their  names  alone.  The  plant  in 
question,  however,  is  certainly  the  original  Morsus 
diaboli,  because  the  name  is  descriptive  of  a  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  growth  that  would  fix  it  at  once. 

There  are  a  few  plants,  but  notably  the  one  called  in 
Latin  Scabiosa  succisa,  and  still  in  English  Devil's  Bit 
Scabious,  that  have  their  root  truncated  in  a  very 
strange  way.  If  a  plant  be  pulled  up,  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  was  evidently  once  a  long  tap-root  with  lateral 
fibres  has  been  eaten  away  or  has  decayed,  leaving  a 
stump,  not  nearly  its  original  length,  with  a  scar  at  the 
end.  Such  a  root  is  called  in  scientific  language 
**  prcemorse,"  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  form  of  root ; 
but  it  is  described  in  any  elementary  book  on  botany, 
so    we    need    say    nothing    more    about    its    general 

To  account  satisfactorily,  however,  for  this  appear- 
ance it  was  necessary,  in  less  enlightened  times  than 
the  present,  to  invent  a  legend ;  and  this  recites  that  the 
Devil  was  jealous  of  a  plant  which,  by  possessing  so 
many  excellent  medicinal  qualities,  was  a  great  boon  to 
suffering  humanity,  and  so,  in  order  to  destroy  its 
virtue,  he  bit  off  a  part  of  the  root.  Of  course,  in  those 
dark  and  superstitious  ages,  no  one  would  venture  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  explanation  ;  for  did  not  the 
plant,  even  to  that  very  day,  bear  in  its  root  a  confir- 
mation of  the  astonishing  fact  ?  O.ie  is  glad  to  find 
that  the  malevolence  of  Satan  did  not  avail  anything, 
for  the  plant  was  as  useful  as  ever,  if  we  may  believe 
the  "  Nievve  Herball  "  already  quoted. 

"  Tlie  decoction  of  Deuel's  bit.  with  his  roote,  boy  led  in 
wine  and  dronken,  is  good  against  al  the  diseases  that 
Scabious  serueth  for,  and  also  against  the  Pestilence," 
,  ,  .  "It  doth  dense  the  breast,  and  the  lunges,  and  is 
good  against  an  old  cough,  and  the  impostems  of  the 
breast,  and  all  other  inward  parts,  as  in  the  clensing, 
riping,  sodering,  and  healing  of  the  same.  It  is  also  good 
against  all  itch  and  scuruinesse,  to  be  found  and  layde  to 
the  same,  or  to  be  mixtewith  oyles  and  oyntmentes  fit  for 
the  same.  It  doth  dense  the  heare  from  all  bran  or 
white  scurffe,  whan  the  head  and  heare  is  washed  there- 
withal!." .  .  .  "The  same  decoction  dissolucth  clotted 
bloud  in  the  body,  by  means  of  any  bruse  or  fall.  Deuel's 
bitte  fressli  an  greene  gathered,  with  his  roote  and  floures 
pounde  or  stamped,  and  layde  to  carboncles,  pestilential 
sores  and  botches,  doth  ripe  and  heale  the  same." 

There  were  other  ailments  which  this  plant  was 
"good  against  :"  and  really,  when  we  come  to  read 
over  such  a  string  of  good  qualities,  which  culmi- 
nated in  its  being  "good  against  all  poyson,"  we  can 
quite  understand  that  an  evil  spirit,  intent  upon  injur- 
ing mankind,  should  wish  to  curtail  its  virtues ;  nay, 
we  can  hardly  help  surmising  that  if  it  had  not  been 
bitten  off,  the  catalogue  might,  perchance,  like  the 
root  itself,  have  been  twice  as  long.  'Whether  Devil's 
Bit  is  in  so  great  repute  at  the  present  day,  I  know 
not.  In  many  of  the  rural  parts  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  counties,  where  "yarbs"  are 
in  great  demand  amongst  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  the  large  towns,  the  "yarb-doctors"  still 
hold  their  own,  and  make  a  tolerable  livelihood  by 
collecting  medicinal  plants.  I  have  never  seen 
them  gathering  Devil's  Bit  ;  but  as  they  consult 
the  old  herbals  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  is  still  in 
use ;  though,  as  a  rule,  tonics  and  stomachics,  like 
Buckbean  and  "Sanctuary,"  are  the  plants  most  in 
request.  The  latter  plant  (Erythrosa  Centaurium),  and 
"  ■\'eIlow  Sanctuary"  (Chlora  perfoliala),  are  becoming 
quite  scarce  in  many  places,  on  account  of  the  immense 
quantities  that  have  been  gathered  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  for  being  most  potent  when  in  flower  they  are 
collected  at  that  time,  and  being  annuals,  it  is  only  the 
few  plants  that  escape  observation  that  have  the 
chance  of  ripening  any  seed. 

But  now  I  wish  to  ofl"er  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  root  of  Devil's  Bit,  and 
of  other  prremorse  roots.  The  Primrose,  or  rather  the 
genus  Primula,  is  one  of  these  ;  and  in  transplanting  a 
number  of  seedlings  of  the  garden  Polyanthus  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with  a  very  peculiar  habit 
possessed  by  the  young  plants,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  roots  really  became  prcemorse. 
Further  observation  has  shown  that  my  surmises 
were  correct,  and  as  in  all  probability  the  pra-'morse 
habit  of  root  is  formed  in  all  plants  in  the  same  way, 
I    may   use   the    Primrose   seedlings   to  illustrate  the 


For  some  time  after  germination  nothing  peculiar  is 
observed,  unless  it  be  a  continued  lengthening  of  the 
stem  below  the  seed-leaves.  Still  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  this,  for  the  part  never  lengthens  to  the 
extent  that  is  seen  in  Mustard,  for  instance,  and  many 
other  plants.  But  after  the  first  two  or  three  rough 
leaves  are  formed,  we  note  the  following  facts.  The 
young  plant  begins  to  bend  down  towards  the  earth. 
Most  likely  it  is  the  weight  of  the  leaves  that  actually 
causes  this  to  take  place,  for  the  stem  is  thin  and 
threadlike,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  thick  and  solid. 
This  bending  down  often  continues  until  the 
base  of  the  little  rosette  of  leaves  actually  touches 
the  soil.  Sometimes,  when  the  stalk  may  per- 
haps not  have  grown  so  long,  or  may  not  be 
quite  so  thin,  it  scarcely  reaches  the  ground,  but  in 
every  case  a  white  root  now  begins  to  push  its  way 
out  from  the  base  of  the  rough  leaves  just  above  the 
cotyledons   (see  fig.    333,    b).      This  root    is    much 


thicker,  and  altogether  stronger  than  the  original 
radicle,  and  soon  pushes  its  way  into  the  earth,  and 
sends  out  lateral  fibres.  A  second  root  then  appears 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  plant ;  in  fact,  as  the  plant 
grows  a  new  root  is  produced  from  the  base  of  each 
rough  leaf  in  succession,  and  the  plant  thus  has  a  new 
set  of  much  stronger  roots,  through  which  it  is  enabled 
to  obtain  food  from  the  soil.  For  some  time  the 
original  radicle  continues  to  grow  in  some  degree — 
probably  until  the  new  roots  are  fnlly  established,  and 
are  able  to  supply  sufiicient  nutriment  to  the  young 
plant.  Then,  not  being  required,  and  because  the 
elaborated  sap  now  finds  its  way  to  the  new  roots  instead 
of  going  to  enlarge  the  radicle,  that  organ  gradually 
dwindles,  and  at  last  decays  entirely  away,  and  we  have 
thus  the  first  indication  of  a  scar,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  what  eventually  becomes  a  regular  premorse 
root  ;  for  the  process  of  new  roots  being  constantly 
formed  above,  and  old  roots  becoming  useless  and 
dying  away  below,  continues  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  plant.  Thus  we  have,  eventually,  a  rhizome  or 
creeping  underground  stem,  formed  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  we  observe  in  Ferns,  in  the  Iris,  the  Wood 
Sorrel,  and  many  other  plants.  There  is  another  very 
curious  resemblance  in  these  little  prarmorse  plants  to 
the  organ  which  is  botanically  called  a  "scion,"  of 
which  a  familiar  example  is  the  runner  of  a  Strawberry. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  the  stalk  of  the  seedling 
extending  to  a  somewhat  greater  length  before  the 
rosette  of  leaves  takes  root,  and  we  have  a  veritable 
"  runner,"  with  this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  grow- 
ing from  a  parent  plant,  as  it  does  in  the  Strawberry, 
it  originates  in  itself ;  in  fact,  it  was  separated  from 
the  parent  plant  in  the  form  of  a  seed,  which  in  its 
germination  echoes  back  the  idea  of  an  axillary  bud 
shooting  out  into  a  new  plant  :  and  obseivation  may 
show  that  it  is  only  such  plants  as  are  in  the  habit  of 


sending  out  offsets  that  can  become  prremorse  in  their 
roots  in  a  natural  way.  Artificially,  we  always  form  a 
prcemorse  root  when  we  strike  a  cutting,  even  if  it  be 
from  a  plant  which,  in  a  natural  state,  grows  with  long 
tap-roots. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth 
of  seedlings  of  Devil's  Bit  Scabious,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  observation  would  reveal  the  same  set  of 
facts,  and  would  serve,  in  a  somewhat  prosaic  way,  to 
explain  the  legend  of  "Morsus  diaboli."  Robert 
Holland,  MR. A.C. 


MEDICINAL  HERBS  AND  QUACKERY. 
If  there  be  any  one  sort  o(  gullability  more  rampant 
than  another  in  this  city  of  Manchester,  it  is  that 
of  persons  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  the  quackery 
of  the  uneducated  herb  doctor— and  not  on  him  alone, 
for  the  engine-tenter  in  my  own  neighbourhood  fills  up 
his  spare  hours  by  salving  all  kinds  of  sores,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  lance  finger-ends  that  have  been 
mismanaged  bel'ore  he  took  them  in  hand. 


for  the  cures  thus  eff'ected  are  not  always  creditable  to 
the  practitioner.  Still  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary  being  one  of  the  best-managed  institu- 
tions in  the  kingdom,  we  constantly  hear  the  old  cuckoo 
cry  that  such  and  such  an  herb  doctor  cured  scores  of 
patients  after  all  the  leading  men  of  the  faculty  had  pro- 
nounced the  case  to  be  incurable.  Bums  laid  the  lash 
on  most  unmercifully  when  he  painted  Death  and 
Dr.  Hornbook  discussing  the  merits  of  Buchan's 
"Domestic  Medicine."  With  every  new  generation 
of  men  there  arises  a  new  crop  of  quacks.  As,  how- 
ever, I  am  only  cavilling  with'  the  herbalist,  I  would 
but  remark  in  passing  that  there  are  apparently  three 
classes  of  these  unlawful  practitioners    of   the  heal- 


The  first,  by  what  Cobbett  called  "mere  hardness 
of  mouth,"  advertises  himself  as  competent  to  do 
impossibilities — for  nothing  less  would  dj,  and  of  his 
"  Materia  Medica"  the  world  knows  nothing.  He 
addresses  himself  to  moneyed  people,  and  it  is  for 
such  only  that  his  olla  podrida  is  provided.  The 
second  lives  by  the  middle  class,  who  consult  herbals 
and  doctor  themselves  and  others  by  rule  and  order. 
The  third  has  no  literature,  and  his  method  of  working 
consists  in  unwritten  notions  of  old  crones  who  have 
their  "heal-all,"  and  by  means  of  a  few  herbs  easily 
obtained  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  they  confidently 
assert  the  cure  of  almost  all  complaints,  as  the  old 
ballad  has  it — 

"  O  they  say  it's  sure  to  do  it,  and  it's  sure  to  do  it  well. 
But  tlie'first  thing  you  must  swallow  is  the  vegetable  pill." 
Such  parties  visiting  the  poor  are  to  be  dreaded,  for 
they  give  advice  gratis,  and  push  their  opinions  into 
practice  regardless  of  the  fearful  consequences  of 
powerful  medicines  misapplied.  To  persons  struck 
down  with  disease,  and  so  unable  either  to  cope  with 
them  in  argument  or  keep  them  at  a  distance,  that 
which  might  have  been  like  an  angel's  mission  becomes 
an  awful  visitation. 

ut  to  return  to  the  family  herbals.  Here  before  me 
Thornton's  guide  to  the  natures  and  properties  of 
the  various  plants  used  in  medicine,  &c.,  the  plants 
drawn  from  Nature.  The  English  and  botanical 
names  are  given,  the  Linnean  class  and  orders ;  the 
Latin  and  French  languages  are  freely  quoted  ;  and 
what  has  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  un- 
challenged is  still  to  be  seen  figuring  by  way  of 
information.  I  will  just  c(uote  the  author's  remarks  on 
one  or  two  plants — such  plants  as  the  late  Dr.  Lindley 
said  were  of  no  known  use  to  mankind.  Many  years 
ago  I  read  in  some  religious  book  that  persons  sleeping 
under  the  shade  of  the  Chaste  tree  became  chaste.  This 
Chaste  tree  should  rather  be  called  Chaste  bush,  for  the 
Vitex  Agnus-Castus  grows  only  to  the  size  of  a  Broom 
bush  on  a  common.  Now,  this  good  property  in  the 
Vitex  would,  to  use  a  medical  phrase,  evidently  be  for 
"outward  application  only  ;"  say,  for  a  dose,  a  mere 
twig,  like  that  of  Mistleto,  might  be  hung  up  where  its 
services  were  required.  But  our  author  of  the  "  Family 
Herbal"  improves  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine, 
and  speaks  of  the  four-seeded  berry  of  the  Vitex  as 
Monk's  Pepper,  giving  the  Latin  for  the  same,  Piper 
monachorum,  to  confirm  the  respectability  of  the 
name — though  Cobbett  remarked  that  when  nonsense 
was  translated  into  French  or  Latin  it  was  but  nonsense 
still.  So  the  doctor  speaks  of  bachelors  taking  the 
Vitex  berries — indeed,  "flying  to  them;"  this  would 
amount  to  "taking  them  inwardly."  Imagine  a 
school-board  in  these  days  ordering  a  tiny  besom  made 
of  Vitex  twigs  to  be  suspended  in  the  class  rooms, 
and  a  few  pecks  of  the  berries  scattered  about  for 
the  youngsters  to  nibble  at,  just  as  cage  birds  get 
Groundsel,  Shepherd's  Purse,  and  Chickweed  !  The 
doctor  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  the  common  field  Orchis,  O.  mascula,  where 
he  quotes  Sir  John  Hill's  ".Materia  Medica"for  the  fol- 
lowing : — "A  fellow  known  to  Sir  John  was  once  every 
year  brought  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  his 
evil  deeds,  and  he  always  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  Orchises  were  then  plentiful,  and  he  could  not 
resist  eating  them."  The  doctor  says  that  salep  made 
of  Orchis  root  is  given  in  milk,  and  tells  us  in  French 
that  the  root  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  I  have 
gathered  this  plant  often  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
beautilul  native  terrestrial  Orchises,  but  never  saw  such 
a  har\-est  as  Sir  John  Hill's  criminal  must  have  met 
with,  when  he  ran  mad  with  his  belly-full  of  Orchis 
tubers.  These  Orchis  Potatos  would  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  gather  as  medicine  for  the  dull  phlegmatic 
boys  familiarly  known  by  the  nomme  de guerre,  "Want 
of  devil,"  with  no  force  of  character,  who  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  do  any  harm,  and  could  not 
think  of  the  self-denial  required  to  do  any  good. 
Now,  if  a  meal  or  two  of  male  Orchis  roots  would 
only  rouse  such  boys  into  the  region  of  vivacity,  how 
it  would  delight  their  mothers'  hearts  to  see  them 
capering  !  But,  joking  apart,  what  faith  could  any 
sane  person  have  in  such  writings  as  these?  What 
I  want  to  see  in  such  books  are  the  truthful  opinions  of 
practical  men  on  things  as  they  are,  and  not  the 
transcribed  nonsense  oi  other  days. 

I  could  honestly  name  a  very  homely  tree  whose 
supple  twigs  have  mended  the  manners  of  many  boys, 
and  could  back  my  assertion  with  Scripture  ;  for  a 
birch  rod  seen  in  repose,  as  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  a 
school,  is  a  "terror  to  evil-doers  ;"  but  when  it  is  put 
in  motion,  woe  betide.  This,  indeed,  were  a  rod  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

The  third  class  of  quacks  consists  of  the  old  crones 
who  have  an  idea  that,  if  the  medicine  is  only  vege- 
table, it  will  be  mild  in  its  action  and  safe.  I  have 
gone  into  the  herb  market  here,  and  bought  herbs  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  literature  of  the  craft, 
to  see  what  certain  herbs  were  called,  and  for 
what  complaints  they  were  reputed  to  be  a  remedy. 
I  found  none  of  the  herb  vendors  so  well  up  in  the 
business  as  to  know  the  botanical  name  of  any  one 
article  that  they  sold,  and  many  of  the  English  names 
were  such  as  have  not  been  heard  out  of  Lancashire 
lately.  When  any  plantsman  looks  over  the  stock,  and 
sees  deadly  poisons  sold  by  the  handful,  or  even  armful, 
and  never  by  weight  or  measure,  and  with  no  reliable 
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instructions  as  to  the  dose  for  an  adult,  or  for  a  cliild, 
tlie  whole  thing  appears  quite  alarming.  The  business 
of  the  apothecary  is  regulated  by  law,  and  he  qualifies 
for  it,  but  the  herbalist  dispenses  medicine  in  open 
market  to  all  comers  with  impunity.  I  would  not  be 
severe  upon  the  kindly  old  lady  who  sits  by  her  herbs 
and  roots  all  day  lonj.  and  every  market  day,  giving 
advice  free,  and  charging  very  li't'le  for  the  medicinal 
herbs  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  fearful  effeCs  may  be 
produced  where  excessive  doses  are  given,  and  there 
IS  no  duly  qualified  person  ever  ralel  ii  to  see 
the  results  ?  I  have  citeu  the  tuliers  of  Wake 
Robin  (Arum  nraculalum),  and  know  it  to  be  an 
excellent  vegetable,  the  tubers  being  berutifuUy  while 
when  boiled,  but  if  I  had  lmicu  a^  miic'i  a^  the  size  of 

abeanof  thesimeroot^  ii'.    .iia   -i.!>^  T  •' M  liivo 
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is  that  the  acrid  principle    1  .       :  1:1 
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taken  inwardly,  and  that  this  very  small  dose  (the 
4Sth  part  of  an  ounce)  makes  the  p.ilient  sweat.  What 
a  subject  this  fiery  root  would  be  for  the  herbalist  to 
sell  when  fresh,  while  when  dried  or  boiled  it  would  be 
no  better  than  a  chip  in  porridge. 

But  strangers  should  come  to  Manchester  at  Whit- 
suntide to  see  the  trade  in  Nettles.  Of  this  plant  it 
has  been  said  that  it  has  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
man  everywhere  to  hang  him,  as  it  contains  a  strong 
fibre,  fit  to  make  ropes  of;  but  here  it  is  made  into 
beer,  the  liquor  being  sold  at  .'.,/.  a  bottle.  When 
the  scholais  return  from  their  yearly  excursion  to  the 
country,  they  come  home  laden  with  Nettles,  and 
were  it  not  th.it  every  h.iir  on  the  Nettle  is 
a  poisoned  sting,  the  plant  would  have  become  extinct 
long  ago— at  least  within  30  miles  of  Manchester.  I 
have  eaten  the  fresh  Nettle  sprouts  in  spring,  gathered 
before  they  got  to  be  longer  than  one's  finger,  and  they 
were  very  good  plain  boiled.  If  this  practice  were 
more  common,  it  would  lessen  the  crops  of  Nettles, 
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and  it  needs  very  i.!::c   1  .^.>;  i-  e\iilj 
comprehension  111  I  )r.  Thornton  agrees 

with  this)  ;  indee  ill,.  :    1  I,  dance  with  painanct 

without  music  \vlii:i  mi.,,,.  ;Ii,:,  first  lessons  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  a  bunch  of  Nettles.  The 
dulness  of  the  ass,  the  thickness  of  his  hide,  and  the 
power  of  his  jaw-bones,  are  all  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  can  eat  Nettles,  green  or  dried,  with  impunity. 

A  lady  lectured  at  Birmingh.rm  the  other  day  on  the 
education  of  women  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Surely 
the  botanical  dep.rrtment  of  the  "  xMateria  lleJica  " 
would  be  a  lady-like  business,  as  there  are  already 
many  ladies  n-ho  are  good  authorities  on  our  native 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  ;  and  if  the  subject  once 
got  into  a  girl's  school  the  pupils  would  collect  the 
specimens,  and  when  these  were  correctly  named  and 
described,  the  ghls  would  ever  after  know  the  plants 
by  name,  and  be  able  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Reliable  information  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
culinary  and  medicinal  herbs  might  from  time  to  time 
be  given  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  paid  to  herb-gatherers, 
and  men  may  be  seen  fishing  for  the  fleshy  stems 
of  Water  Lilies  (NymDha:as  and  Nuphars),  and 
the  Bog  Hop,  a/Ais  Buckbean,  n/uts  Water  Trefoil 
(Menyanthes  trifoliata)  ;  and  women  employ  them- 
selves profitably  by  gathering  Wood  Sage  (Teucrium 
Scorodonia),  Mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris),  and  Hore- 
hound  (Marrubium  vulgare)  ;  and  as  these  parties  pay 
no  rent  for  the  land  on  which  the  herbs  grow,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

There  is  a  large  field  open  for  useful  service  in 
collecting,  drying,  and  preserving  herbs.  The  herb 
teas  are  examples  of  leaves  properly  dried  and  pre- 
served in  canisters  for  use. 

It  may  not  be  always  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  those  of 
the  herbalist,  for  we  read  of  the  Scottish  lady  of  rank 
superintending  the  manipul.ation  of  Elder  flowers  when 
she  was  asked  in  marriage  to  the  Laird  of  Cockpen — 

"Lady Jane  she  was  making  the  Elder-flower  wine ; " 
and  Solomon's  ideal  of  a  household  matron,  a  priceless 
treasure,  is  made  to  consist  of  a  laSy  that  looketh  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household — a  worker,  or  as  the 
sacred  penman  has  it,  one  that  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Such  an  one  would  soon  know  plants  by  sight, 
and  how  to  manage  them.  A/a:  Forsylh. 


vegetables.  If  we  would  have  their  heads  or  produce 
tender,  their  feet  must  be  kept  within  reach  of  water. 
Therefore  the  water  supply  of  gardens  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  ;  and  the  old  proverb,  "  Waste 
not,  want  not,"  is  peculiarly  applicable. 

The  late  Mr.  Loudon  had  a  theory  upon  this,  as 
upon  many  other  subjects  ;  and  experience  has  justified 
its  wisdom  and  truth.  His  principle  was  that  every 
dwelling  collected  enough  water  to  supply  its  inmates, 
if  it  were  properly  stored.  He  held  the  same  to  be 
true  of  gai-dens,  if  I  remember  rightly.  In  most 
gardens  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  rain-water.  The  rain  that  falls  on  glass 
roofs  is  not  infrequently  run  off  into  the  main  drains, 
and  lost  ;  and  until  the  invention  of  the  Chatsworth 
Conduit  Tile,  all  the  water  that  fell  on  gravel  walks 
was  wasted,  or  often  worse,  left  as  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, wetness,  and  ruin  to  good  paths.  But  it  is  not  of 
such  means  of  collecting  or  storing  water  that  I  wish  to 
write  now.  Every  garden  ought  to  be  well  furnished 
with  water-tanks,  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  handy 
positions  for  facile  access  and  convenient  use  ;  but  all 
such  arrangements  are  costly.  A  cheaper  and  better 
storehouse  of  water  is  at  hand,  and  often  sadly 
neglected.  I  allude  to  the  earth  itself.  It  is  common 
to  see  deep  tanks  excavated  to  hold  water,  which  the 
earth  would  have  held  better,  had  it  only  been 
deepened  and  broken  up.  Shallow  soils  are  most 
wasteful  of  water  ;  they  are  too  flat  to  hold  it ;  it  falls 
upon  them,  runs  through,  and  so  passes  away.  Take 
a  piece  of  dry  sponge,  press  it  firmly  together,  and 
liour  water  over  it ;  most  of  the  water  glides  off,  while 
little  is  absorbed.  Remove  the  hard  pressure,  gradually 
moisten  the  sponge,  until  it  becomes  expanded  ;  then 
pour  water  upon  it,  and  it  will  hold  it  like  a  vice,  and 
only  part  with  any  at  the  bottom,  after  it  is  super- 
saturated. 

These  two  states  of  the  sponge  are  not  inappropriate 
illustrations  of  the  different  conditions  of  shallow  and 
deep  soils  in  regard  to  water,  and  their  varying  ability 
to  counteract  drought.  Shallow  soils  are  like  the  hard 
dry  sponge,  and  are  soon  baked  into  sterility.  Deep 
friable  soils  are  like  the  full  sponge— nourishing  the 
thirsty  roots  of  plants  without  intermission  through  the 
longest  droughts.  The  winter  is  the  season  for  filling 
this  great  sponge,  the  earth,  with  water.  Then  we  should 
set  about  digging,  trenching,  down,  down  to  at  least 
30  inches  or  3  feet.  Then  when  the  heavy  rains  or 
snowflakes  fall,  and  February  fill-ditch  comes,  all  this 
ileplh  ^^■\\\  be  charged  with  water.  The  rain,  instead 
of  I, eating  down  the  surface,  and  scouring  away  the 
1  ieho,t  and  most  soluble  portions  of  the  soil  into  the 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  DRY  SEASONS. 
Dkoucihts  have  come  upon  us  of  late  years  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  abnormal  force  ;  for  scarcely 
have  trees  and  plants  recouped  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  one  dry  season,  than  another  has  come  upon 
them,  threatening  to  wither  their  sap  and  exhaust  their 
energy.  Vegetable  growing  has  had  to  be  prosecuted 
under  difficulties.  The  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  has 
arrested  growth,  while  the  little  forced  forth  under 
such  circumstances  has  run  into  wood  rather  than 
succulency.  Toughness  has  taken  the  place  of  tender- 
ness, dry  woody  fibre  that  of  crisp,  jelly-like  cellular 
tissue.  For  water,  essential  to  all  plants,  is  the  warp 
and   woof,    and   mainly   the   bulk   and    substance    of 


and  then,  if  the  matter  is  properly  arranged,  the  waste- 
pipe  from  the  great  tank,  the  earth,  is  jilaced  at  the 
bottom,  and  not  at  the  top.  The  result  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  water  passes  through  the  earth  before  any 
of  it  is  discharged  ;  and  it  parts  with  a  good  deal  to  the 
earth  on  its  passage.  It  gives  up  heat,  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably  many  other  things,  all 
which  are  left  as  a  toll  tax  within  the  land.  But  more 
than  this,  the  passage  of  water  through  the  earth  rends 
and  splits  it  into  innumer.able  fragments.  The  result  of 
the  passage  of  so  many  watercourses,  each  cutting  a 
way  for  itself,  is  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  so  far 
as  the  water  is  conveyed,  is  pulverized,  comminuted, 
and  broken  down  into  the  moist  state  of  friability. 
On  the  heels  of  the  water  follows  the  air,  and  deep 
tilths,  so  stored  with  water,  are  likewise  stocked  \vith 
air— the  one  complemenlarv,  as  it  were,  to  the  other. 

Water,  in  the  state  in  which  I  have  here  advocated 
its  being  stored  within  the  earth,  is  partly  dependent 
upon  the  air  ;  whereas  the  air,  again,  could  never  have 
so  thoroughly  pervaded  the  earth,  but  for  the  passage 
made  for  it  by  moving  water.  Again,  all  tanks  should 
be  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  ;  otherwise,  they  may 
be  filled  to  bursting,  or  till  they  run  over,  to  their  own 
injury  and  that  of  other  property.  The  tank  of  our 
tilth  is  no  exception  to  this  law  ;  without  an  outlet,  the 
storage  of  so  much  water  would  ruin  all.  The  earth 
would  be  soured  and  soddened  during  rain,  and  baked 
into  iron  or  rent  into  fragmentary  fissures  during 
drought  :  but  by  removing  the  excess  of  water  through 
underground  drains  all  these  evils  are  rendered  im- 
possible. It  is  not  so  much  that  drainage  removes,  as 
that  it  equalises  the  supply,  and  regulates  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.  Deeply-cultivated,  well  pulverised, 
properly  drained  land  holds  sufficient  water  by  capillary 
attraction,  or  suspension,  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
plants.  When  the  sun  beats  upon,  penetrates,  and 
bakes  shallow,  undrained  tilths  dry,  it  scarcely  dries, 
the  surface  of  such  land  as  I  have  been  describing.  It 
has  deep  cisterns  to  draw  from,  that  the  other  land 
wots  not  of.  It  can  therefore  set  all  ordinary  droughts 
at  defiance.  When  the  sun  drains  the  surface,  capillary 
attraction  works  on  with  increased  energy,  and  sends 
up  subterranean  supplies.  No  sooner  does  the  sun 
sink  to  rest,  and  dew  begin  to  fall,  than  the  whole  sur- 
face begins  to  drink  in  water  and  hide  it  away  in  the 
roots  or  the  ground,  to  fight  the  drought  with  on  the 
coming  morrow.  This  power  of  absorbing  aqueous 
vapour,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  capillary  attraction, 
are   greatest   in  those  hands  that  are  the  most  finely 


pulverised.  The  air,  too,  in  such  soils  acts  as  a  buffei 
against  the  fierce  beating  energy  of  the  sun.  The  sur 
pursues  the  moisture  of  the  earth  with  the  thirst  of  a 
bloodhound  after  his  prey  ;  but  at  all  points  the  ail 
within  the  soil  beats  back  its  fiery  energy,  and  thus 
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With  such  tilths,  stored  with  water  in  winter, 
drought  may  be  set  at  defiance.  We  as  a  nation— 
and  even  some  gardeners— only  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  expect  it  to  carry  good  crops,  and 
bear  drought  without  flinching.  Were  we  to  carry  to 
our  own  gardens  the  question — How  deep  are  your 
water-tanks,  that  is,  tilths?— most  of  us  would  be 
astonished  at  the  answer  we  should  receive.  We 
should  fiiid  that  our  water  storage  ranged  from  6  inches 
to  4S  inches,  so  that  while  the  crops  on  some  soils  are 
ruined  by  the  first  drought,  others  go  safely  through 
every  trying  season  without  apparent  suffering.  In 
every  garden  there  is  nearly  the  same  demand  for 
water :  they  are  cropped  alike,  and  the  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  correspond  ;  and  yet  the  tilth  varies  from 
4  inches  to  40  inches  or  50  inches.  Now,  this  tilth  is 
not  only  the  feeding-ground,  but  the  drinking-cistern 
of  plants  ;  and  the  first  means  of  mastering  drought 
is  to  deepen  it,  ready  for  the  rains  to  fill.  The  highest 
success  in  vegetable  culture  will  never  be  reached,  nor 
severe  droughts  set  at  defiance,  until  our  gardens 
average  3  feet  of  good,  rich,  moist  root-nm.  The 
roots,  drinking  from  such  virtually  inexhaustible 
fountains,  will  develop  abundant  produce,  dis- 
tinguished by  size,  succulency,  tenderness,  and  sweet- 
ness.   D.  T.  Fish,  in  "  Florist  and  Pomolonst." 


THE   ODOURS  OF  PLANTS. 
The  subject  of  the  phenomena  of  odour  and  colo 
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Thus,  it  has  been  statistic 
little  reflection  will  confirm  the  conclusion,  that  white 
flowers  stand  highest  in  number  among  fragrant 
species,  next  yellow,  then  red,  and  lastly,  blue.  And 
it  is  among  white  flowers  that  disagreeable  odours  are 
most  seldom  found,  while  orange  and  brown  are 
frequently  unpleasant  in  scent.  In  such  calculations, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  appreciation 
of  odours  is  by  no  means  the  same  to  different  people  : 
scents  wdiich  are  agreeable  to  one,  are  often  the  reverse 
to  another.  The  strong  odour  of  Tagetes  patula  and 
T.  erecta  is  not  objectionable  to  some  ;  while  others, 
besides  the  well-known  fox-hunter,  are  of  opinion  that 
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A  good  summary  and  comparison"  of  scents  will  be 
found  in  M.  Lecoq's  "  Etudes  sur  la  Geographie 
Botanique  de  I'Europe,"  from  which  some  of  the  follow- 
ing details  are  borrowed.  In  almost  every  case,  how- 
ever, additional  instances  of  similarity  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader,  especially  if  he  be  gifted  with 
a  keen  nose,  and  a  good  memory  for  smells.     In  the 
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owers,  certain  types  of  scent  are  very 
many  Umbelliferous  plants  have  a 
honey,  which  is  very  marked  in 
ris,  and  is  found  also  in  the  aquatic 
Ranunculi  :  Eucalyptus  glandulosa  recalls  the  same 
scent ;  and  in  the  Almond  and  Apricot  we  encounter 
it,  qualified  by  that  flavour  of  prussic  acid,  which 
is  so  perceptible  in  the  Hawthorn  when  one  does  not 
inhale  too  closely  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  This 
scent  is  intensified  in  Spiraea  Ulmaria;  in  S.  Filipendula 
it  is  modified  by  a  soupcoit  of  the  odour  which  is  found 
also  in  the  Privet  and  in  Aetata  spicata,  and  attains 
distinctness  in  the  Elder.  Many  Rubiaceous  shrubs  have 
similar  odours,  and  resemble  certain  Apocynea; ;  and 
the  Philadelphus  coronarius  has  so  much  affinity 
in  scent  with  the  Orange,  that  it  is  often  called  the 
"mock  Orange  bloom."  Other  types  of  scent  among 
white  flowers  are  presented  by  the  white  Lily,  the 
Jasmine,  the  Tuberose,  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  among 
cultivated  plants,  white-flowered  varieties  are  very  often 
the  most— if  not  the  only — fragrant  ones  ;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  white  Petunia  [?]  and  a  commonly  cultivated 
white-flowered  ^'erbeua  [?].  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  many  of  the  scents  among  white  flowers  are  only 
pleasant  when  in  very  small  quantity,  and  become 
absolutely  disagreeable  when  intensified  ;  this  is  the 
case,  especially,  with  the  Hawthorn  and  white  Lily. 
Among  yellow  flowers,  the  scent  of  the  Orange 
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odour  attains  its  maximum  in  the  blossoms  of  Genista 
scorpius.  The  honey  scent  is  found  in  several  yellow- 
blossomed  plants,  notably  in  Galium  venim  and 
Mahonia  intermedia. 

Roses  and  Pinks  occur  to  one  at  once,  when  sweet- 
scented  red-flowered  plants  are  referred  to  ;  but  with 
these  exceptions  it  is  difficult  to  characterise  the  odours 
of  plants  belonging  to  this  series.  But  among  lilac 
flowers  a  great  resemblance  in  scent  may  be  traced  ; 
thus  the  sweet  odour  of  Vanilla,  which  is  so  powerful  in 
the  garden  Heliotrope,  is  found  again  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity  in  Petasites  fragrans,  Valeriana 
officinalis,  and  the  common  Lilac  ;  we  meet  with  it 
also  in  Plantago  media,  which  is  exceptional  among 
Plantains  in  its  fragrance  and  in  its  coloured  corolla. 

Blue  flowers  are  very  rarely  fragrant,  and  when  so, 
only  in  a  slight  degree.  The  blue  variety  of  Phyteuma 
spicata  exhales  a  faint  perfume,  and  one  or  two  Cam- 
panulas are  slightly  scented.  Franciscea  Hopeana 
has,  however,  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms,  which 
recal  at  once  the  scent  of  the  Orange  and  the  Tube- 
rose ;  but  although  at  first  blue,  they  soon  lose  their 
colour  and  become  white. 

Certain  species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  sombre 
hues,  are  very  fragrant.  Thus  in  the  early  flowering 
Calycanthus  prascox,  one  finds  a  multitude  of  odours, 
such  as  Rose,  Jasmine,  and  Tuberose,  harmoniously 
blended.  The  night-flowering  Stock  (Matthiola  tristis), 
Hesperis  tristis,  and  one  or  two  more,  compensate  by 
their  fragrance  for  the  absence  of  beauty  of  colour  ; 
while  other  dark-flowered  plants,  such  as  the  Henbane, 
have  an  intensely  disagreeable  odour. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  most  brilliant  flowers 
which  are  the  most  fragrant,  indeed,  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  colour  have  no  scent  whatever.  The 
beautiful  Malvaceoe  of  equinoctial  America,  the  Pelar- 
goniums of  the  Cape,  the  Passion-flowers  [?],  the 
Gladioli,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  Leguminosie 
are  destitute  of  perfume. 

One  or  two  conclusions  as  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  sweet-scented  plants  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  preceding  facts,  united  with  many  more  which 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  cite.  We  have  seen  that  a 
large  proportion  of  pale  and  white  blossoms  are 
fragrant ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  these  predominate 
in  northern  regions.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  relative  number  of  odorous  flowers  is  greater 
towards  the  poles  than  towards  the  equator.  It  would 
seem  that  the  too  powerful  action  of  light  and  heat  is 
opposed  to  the  emanation  of  the  odours  of  flowers  ; 
and  we  see  many  species,  which  are  scarcely  fragrant 
during  the  day,  become  so  in  the  evening  or  at  night. 
But  if  the  odours  emitted  by  the  blossoms  are  more 
frequent  in  the  North,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
essences  enclosed  in  the  glands.  Plants  with  fragrant 
leaves,  aromatic  fruits,  and  wood  penetrated  with 
essential  oil,  are  scarcely  found  except  in  warm  or 
tropical  countries.  James  Britten. 


the  moon  is  waning,  because  they  are  then  drained  of 

mating  the  value  of  the  above  passages, 

it  "must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Romans  for  the  most 

part  placed  implicit  faith  in  meteorological  as  well  as 

judicial  astrology.     The  Emperor  Tiberius  was  espe- 

ally  notorious  for  this.     On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 

lost  ably  refutes  belief  in  astrology,  whilst  he  admits 


'%mx  C0rrespnbente. 

Theory  of  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Flow  of 
Sap  in  Trees.— I  have  noticed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  November  1 1  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's address  to  the  -Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  It 
contains  a  most  interesting  renewal  of  a  theory  nearly 
2000  years  old,  that  there  is  a  menstrual  periodicity 
about  the  flow  of  sap  in  trees,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  quality  of  timber  is  influenced  by  the  moon's  age  at 
the  time  when  it  is  felled.  The  Romans,  than  whom 
no  ancient  people  were  more  skilled  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  working  timber,  appear  to  have  kept  the 
exact  date  of  the  felling  of  the  timber  used  for  impor- 
tant public  works,*  and  may  have  deduced  this  belief 
from  the  traditions  of  long  experience.  To  prove  that 
the  belief  was  general,  I  will  translate  passages  from 
Macrobius,  who  lived  more  than  1500  years  ago,  from 
Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  300  years  earlier,  and  from 
Cicero,  who  dates  100  years  before  Pliny.  In  his 
work  called  "Saturnalia,"  book  vii.,  chap.  17,  Macro- 
bius says,  "Timber  felled  when  the  moon  is  either 
full,  or  in  the  first  or  second  quarter,  is  useless  for  build- 
ing purposes,  being  rendered  soft  by  the  sap  it  then  con- 
tains enclosed  in  its  pores."  Pliny  in  his  "Natural 
History,"  book  xvi.,  chap.  74,  discussing  the  best 
times  for  cutting  timber,  says,  "The  lunar  theory,  too, 
is  of  immense  importance  ;  builders  will  not  use  timber 
unless  felled  between  the  20th  and  30th  days  of  the 
lunar  month.  All  agree  that  the  best  time  to  fell  is  at 
the  moon's  conjunction,  or  the  day  called,  by  some  In- 
terlune,  by  others.  Still  Moon  [new  moon].  We  know 
tliat  it  was  specified  in  the  contract  made  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  when  the  Naumachian  Bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  the  Larch  trees 
for  rebuilding  it  should  be  cut  in  the  Tyrol 
on  that  day.  Some  say  that  the  moon  ought  to  be  in 
conjunction  below  the  horizon,  which  can  only  happen 
at  night.  But  if  a  conjunction  of  the  moon  should 
coincide  with  the  winter  solstice,  timber  cut  on  that 
day  will  last  for  ever. "  The  passage  in  Cicero  is  found 
in  his  treatise  on  "Divination,"  book  ii.,  chap.  14.  He 
is  speaking  of  sympathetic  influences,  as  proving  the 
unity  of  Nature,  and  says,  "It  is  thought  that  tre- 
the  winter  continue  to  become  seasoned  for  use  whilst 
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the  tides.  We 
leading 
geniuses  of  our  age  attaches  in  a  recent  work  to  traces 
Df  lunar  periodicity  observed  in  the  human  race.  C. 
iVolley  Dod,  Eton,  Dec.  4. 

Artichoke  Galls. — I  will  meet  my  friend,  Mr. 
Murray,  on  his  own  ground,  and  tell  him  that,  as  a 
practical  entomologist,  he  should  abstain  from  per- 
petuating the  use  of  the  name,  Cynips  gemmos,  because 
this  combination  includes  two  distinct  creatures, 
namely  the  maker  of  the  gall  and  its  parasite.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  a  plan  as  if  some  botanist  were  to  call 
both  the  Oak  and  the  Mistleto  by  the  same  name  of 
)uercus  !  Dixit  Alb.  M. 

Certificating  Grapes. — Perhaps  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  were  a  little  too  strong,  but  I  wrote  under  the 
feeling  of  irritation  which  always  comes  over  me  when 
I  read  anonymous  attacks.  The  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  give  their  time,  and  attend  these  meetings 
their  own  charge,  and  I  am  sure  there  has  always 
been  a  great  anxiety  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion 
when  a  new  fruit  has  been  brought  before  them.  The 
ply  of  "  Lynx  Eye"  is  so  courteous  to  me,  that  I  feel 
sorry  that  I  wrote  anything  calculated  to  annoy  him  ; 
let  him  consider  I  was  defending  the  body  to  which  I 
belong,  and  not  the  credit  of  any  of  my  own  produc- 
tions. I  think  we  may  gather  from  the  remarks  of 
'  Lynx  Eye,"  that  the  committee  cannot  give  a 
eliable  judgment  upon  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  or  even  from 
seeing  once  the  Vines  which  produced  the  crop  from  which 
it  was  selected ;  indeed,  he  says  several  visits  paid  during 
two  seasons  would  be  necessarj'.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulties  of  coming 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  value  of  a  new  variety. 
I  not  only  concur  in  this  view  of  the  case,  but  contend 
that  even  after  such  a  trial  a  Grape  may  disappoint 
many  persons.  There  are  few,  if  any.  Vines  will 
please  every  one,  or  grow  well  in  all  places.  Nay, 
Vine  may  do  well  for  years  and  afterwards  do  badly 
with  the  same  grower,  and  vice  versi.  For  several 
years  Trentham  Black  did  so  well  with  me  that 
admired  by  everyone  ;  the  last  two  seasons  it  has  done 
so  badly  in  all  three  houses  where  I  have  grown  it  that 
I  have  destroyed  them  all.  What  makes  this  the  more 
remarkable,  one  was  an  orchard-house,  where  little 
heat  is  used,  and  one  is  a  hot  vinery.  But  surely 
lovers  of  new  fruits  will  not  consent  to  wait  for  2C 
years  till  everything  is  known  about  a  new  Grape, 
What  we  want  is  as  correct  information  as  can  b( 
obtained  as  to  their  value,  and  that  is  all  we  cat 
expect.  The  question  is,  how  can  we  get  this  ?  My 
own  opinion  is  that  when  the  fruit  is  approved  of,  and 
the  tree  seen  growing,  it  is  as  much  as  is  likely  to  be 
afforded  in  the  way  of  information ;  and  I  think  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  best  opinion  we  can  get  in  this  manner. 
"  Lynx  Eye  "  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  come  to  a 
correct  decision  is  to  prove  each  new  Grape  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  says  that  my  hint,  that  some  persons  would 
not  choose  to  entrust  their  seedlings  to  any  one 
keeping,  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  officers  of  the 
Society.  What  right  has  any  one 
inference?  I  would  trust  all  I  have  in  the  hands  of 
our  present  superintendent ;  but  who  can  say  that 
during  the  time,  say  two  or  three  years,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  a  new  Grape,  he  would  continue 
in  his  present  position,  or  could  be  answerable  for 
every  one  who  might  have  access  to  the  growing  V 
I  think  the  objection  "has  a  foundation  in  fa 
whatever  "  Lynx  Eye"  may  say.  Guessing,  as  I 
do,  who  "Lynx  Eye"  is,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
difficulties  of  proving  new  Grapes  has  not  struck  him. 
Is  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
expense  of  building  new  houses  for  the  purpose  ? 
To  prove  new  Grapes  in  pots  would  be  vevy  unsatis- 
factory, because  it  is  well  known  that  many  good 
kinds  are  not  adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture  ;  noi 
would  they  be  properly  proved  by  grafting,  because  a 
weak-rooted     kind     might     be     temporarily     bene- 
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Ayres  says  if  a  member  of  the  committee  is  asked  hi 
he  could  have  voted  for  a  kind  which  has  not  proved 
good,  he  replies,  or  may  reply,  "  I  was  not  there,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it."  "Lynx  Eye"  asks  if 
voted  for  Golden  Champion  ?  My  answer  is  the  sam 
— I  was  not  there  ;  if  I  had  been,  probably  I  should 
have  voted  for  it,  /.  e.,  if  it  was  shown  in  good  condi 
tion.  Only  a  day  or  two  since  I  received  a  letter  it 
its  praise,  and  have  seen  several  others,  though  my  owi 
experience  of  this  variety  was  unfavourable  :  perhaps  ■ 
-\vanted  the  necessary  skill,  or  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
in  discarding  it— time  will  show.  I  think  if  the 
of  those  members  of  the  committee  who  vote 
certificate  were  in  future  attached  to  the  Jocui 


would  meet  this  objection,  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
would  be  increased,  and  certain  names  would  carry 
great  weight.  To  come  to  matters  more  personal, 
■'  Lynx  Eye"  wants  me  to  give  my  own  opinion  of  my 
)wn  Grapes  ;  rather  hard,  is  it  not  ?  If  I  praise  them, 
le  may  say  every  one's  "  geese  are  swans,"  and  if  I 
know  of  faults  I  must  in  candour  state  them.  Well, 
trusting  that  hewill  believe  theopinion  expressed  candid, 
and  hoping  he  will  take  it  as  one  person's  opinion  who 
may  be  mistaken,  and  who  is  besides  the  most  inte- 
rested party,  I  have  no  objection  to  put  my  own 
opinion  on  record,  and  we  shall  see  in  time  if  it  be 
correct  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  small  bunch,  with 
berries  of  the  size  of  a  Frontignan  ;  colour  a  beautiful 
yellow,  having  a  strong  scent  of  Strawberries  ;  flavour, 
barley-sugar   flavoured  with   Pine-apple  ;   the   Vine  a 

igorous  grower,  very  early,  being  ripe  first  of  a  large 
collection.  As  tastes  differ  so  much,  opinions  are  sure 
to  vary  a  great  deal  about  this  variety.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
much  superior  to  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  in  bunch  and 
berry,  and  when  just  ripe  is  very  delicious  ;  it  has 
another  good  quality,  it  never  cracks  :  its  fault  is,  the 
flavour  soon  goes  after  it  is  ripe,  in  this  respect  resem- 
bling my  favourite  Grape,  the  Muscat  Hamburgh.  I 
ot  quite  sure  I  did  not  make  a  great  mistake  with 
Chilwell  White.     As   soon  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to 

eparate  from  the  stalk  when  ripe,  I  condemned  it,  and 
ordered  some  hundreds  of  young  plants  to  be  destroyed. 
Within  a  fortnight  a  plant  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
in  the  same  house  behaved  quite  as  badly,  so  I  shall  try 
it  again.  Now,  if  it  prove  that  I  have  condemned  a 
Vine,  worth  to  me  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  without 
sufficient  cause,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  others 
make  mistakes  as  to  the  value  of  Vines  they  have  never 
Itivated,  but  only  seen  once  or  twice  ?  I  believe  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  seedlings  I  have  raised,  I  possess 
some  of  the  finest  new  Grapes  ever  seen,  but  so 
nervously  anxious  am  I  not  to  have  a  bad  sort  sent  out 
with  my  name  attached,  that  I  will  not  let  out  any 
more  till  the  public  are  very  an.xious  to  possess  them. 
/.  R.  Pearson,  Chihuell. 

Abies  Douglasii  variegata. — Herewith  are  sent 
twigs  cut  from  two  trees  of  Abies  Douglasii,  which  for 
variegation  cannot,  I  think,  be  excelled.  Tree  No  I  is  a 
rare  beauty  ;  it  stands  exactly  9  feet  in  height,  the  spread 
of  branches  S  feet.  About  three  years  ago  it  was  shifted 
by  one  of  "  M'Glashan's  Transplanters  "  from  where  it 
originally  stood  to  its  present  position,  the  centre  of  a 
small  pinetum,  where  it  forms  a  very  attractive  object. 
The  removal  has  done  it  good,  it  being  somewhat  more 
sheltered  now.  It  has  made  a  growth  this  season  of 
12  inches.  The  tree  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health  ; 
it  had  a  large  number  of  cones  upon  it  last  year.  Tree 
No.  2  is  of  a  different  stamp,  owing  to  its  being  planted 
in  rather  an  exposed  situation,  though  in  soil  of 
excellent  quality — sandy  loam.  The  tree  is  growing 
one-sided,  and  has  a  bushy  appearance  ;  otherwise,  it 
is  quite  as  showy  as  tree  No.  i.  When  carefully 
examined  it  does  not  look  so  healthy  as  the  other  ;  still 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  unhealthy  tree.  The  height 
of  this  one  is  7  feet  9  inches.  John  M' Donald,  Forester, 
Dnpflin  Castle,  iVoz:  31. 

Transitory   Variegation   in   Young  Plants.— 

My  attention  has  often  been  called  to  this  in  spon- 
taneous seedlings  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut  and 
Sycamore.  I  have  had  many  of  these  collected  and 
grown  on  ;  but,  without  exception,  they  have  all  ulti- 
mately harked  back  to  the  green  state.  They  have, 
however,  varied  much  in  the  time  taken  to  return  to 
their  natural  colour.  Some  have  gone  back  during 
the  first  season,  others  the  second,  and  others, 
again,  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  year.  I 
have  tried  them  in  various  soils— rich  and  poor,  peat, 
loam,  clay,  sand,  lime  rubbish,  and  charcoal— but  they 
have  invariably  become  green  at  last.  Such  departures 
from  the  normal  colour  in  seedlings  have  much  less 
stability  than  branch  sports,  though  these  also  fre- 
quently refuse  to  grow  or  run  back.  How  comes  this 
transitory  \  .iriegation  in  the  progeny  of  green  parents, 
and  from  whence  the  difficulty  of  its  propagation? 
D.  T.  F. 

Price  of  Vegetables, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
letter,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  attend  the  Borough, 
it  being  too  far,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  think  higher  prices 
are  realised  at  Covent  Garden.  I  am  not  a  West- 
Ender,  but  my  experience  has  been  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods ;  therefore  I  leave  the  West-Enders  to  answer 
for  themselves,  as  I  think  no  one  should  answer  unless 
fioni  experience.  Now,  these  were  about  the  average 
prices  in  poor  neighbourhoods  last  Saturday  night 
(December  2).  I  took  the  trouble  to  have  a  turn  round 
to  satisfy  myself: — CoUards,  z\d.  to  %d.  per  bundle  ; 
Celery,  \d.,  \\d.,  and  ^d.,  according  to  size  and 
quality  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Savoys,  \d.  to 
\\jil.  each  for  best;  Onions,  3  lb.  id.  to  \d.  per 
lb.  ;  Carrots,  3  lb.  2d.  :  Altringhams  (sacked,  not 
bunched)  ;  Potatos,  3  lb.  2d.  to  7  lb.  bd.  for  best, 
some  places  4 lb.  2d.,  but  these  were  rough  samples; 
and  Turnips  2\d.  a  bunch.  As  to  t,d.  to  6</.  a  small 
dish  of  Scarlet  Beans  in  the  season,  the  first  week  they 
were  4//.  per  lb.,  then  they  were  fetching  8j.  to  lO-r. 
per  bushel,  but  after  that  they  were  down  all  at  once 
to  3  lb.  2d.,  and  id.  per  lb.  Broad  Beans,  ^.  per 
peck  ;  Peas,  41/.  to  dd.  per  peck  ;  Champions  and  Ne 
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IJ-.  Now,  at  the  above  prices  you  must  not  expect  to 
see  shops  with  fine  plate-glass  windows,  get  long 
credit,  nor  to  have  your  articles  done  up  so  nicely  in 
blue  paper ;  but  you  generally  get  civility  and  good 
articles.  I  think  these  prices  are  lower  than  the 
wholesale  ones  last  year,  for  at  that  time  they  were 
very  dear ;  and  when  the  producers  were  asked 
why,  the  general  complaint  was,  we  have  nothing 
much  to  bring':  and  yet  I  see  by  Mr.  Morgan's 
report  the  crops  were  as  fine  last  year  as  this. 
I  wish  your  journal  were  more  widely  read  by  green- 
grocers, as  I  think  the  Gardeners'  CJironide  is  as  great 
a  rarity  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  as  English  Pine- 
apples or  hothouse  Grapes  in  May  ;  then  the  subject 
would  get  more  fully  ventilated.  I  will  just  remark 
that  greenstuft  ruled  higher  in  Covent  Garden  this 
morning,  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  frost.  The 
places  I  visited  were  Walker's  Court,  Berwick  Street, 
Whitecross  Street,  New  Cut,  Caledonian  Road,  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  and  Leather  Lane.  These  are  some  of 
the  poor  people's  favourite  market  places.  W.  R.  //., 
December  6. 

Pine-apple  Growing  in  a  Small  Area.— The  bed 
in  which  my  fmiting  Pines  are  grown  is  1 7  feet  long,  and 
5  feet  wide,  in  a  lean-to  pit.  The  plunging  material 
employed  is  tanner's  bark.  It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  this  noble  fruit  is  grown  here  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  exceptionally  inexpensive  and  simple  : 
that  is,  I  am  dependent  on  fermenting  material  for 
bottom-heat,  and  a  flow  and  a  return  pipe  running 
along  the  front  only,  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  The 
pots  I  use  and  prefer  for  growing  my  fruiting  plants  in 
are  of  the  sizes  called  lo-inch  and  ii-inch,  and  which 
I  consider  sufficiently  large  for  all  practical  purposes. 
My  suckers  and  successional  plants  are  grown  in  the 
vinery  underneath  the  shade  of  Grapes  and  leaves,  a 
practice  I  much  object  to,  because  the  Vines  not  only 
shade  the  Pines  too  much,  but  it  is  difficult  and  tedious 
to  get  at  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  training,  thinning, 
pruning,  &c.  Some  excellent  Pine-growers  prefer  a 
little  shade  occasionally,  but  I  am  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  practice  ;  indeed,  my  experience  is,  that  Pines 
and  Vines  cannot  be  grown  together  satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  have  had  r 
fair  succession  of  Pine-apples,  of  tolerable  size,  all  the 
year  round,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
out  of  an  area  of  85  superficial  feet,  or  a  little 
9  square  yards,  I  have  cut  15  Fine-apples  in  the  present 
year,  whicli  weighed  in  the  aggregate  61  lb.  10  oz. 
Perhaps  in  this  fast-going  age,  to  other  cultivators  who 
may  fortunately  possess  modern  appliances  of  the  most 
approved  principle,  my  achievement  will  not  appeal 
very  extraordinary  or  sensational.  Be  it  so.  But  whal 
to  me  is  far  more  pleasing,  the  produce  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  my  estimable  employer  as  possessing  that 
desir.able  sterling  quality,  excellent  flavour,  without 
which  the  largest  and  heaviest  Pine  is  perfectly  wort 
less.  The  varieties  preferred  here  are  the  Montserrat 
and  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  which  are  considered 
to  be  of  equal  merit.  Wilson  Boardman,  Gr.  to  S.  H. 
NorriSy  Esq.^  AUrincham. 

The  Canon  Hall  Grape. — In  the  autumn  I  met 
with  some  examples  of  this  Grape,  of  superior  merit, 
grown  by  Mr.  Dell,  the  gardener  at  Stoke  Rochford, 
near  Grantham.  I  confess  it  is  a  somewhat  pre- 
carious Grape  to  grow  and  finish  in  first-class  order, 
but  it  evidently  appears  that  it  is  possible  to  giow  it  on 
a  par  with  even  the  old  Hamburgh.  It  possesses  two 
rather  indifferent  qualities,  viz.,  shy  setting  and  bad 
keeping ;  the  former  can  be  overcome,  and  as  it  is  so 
much  earlier  than  the  old  Muscat,  the  latter  is  of  small 
importance.  I  hope  this  noble  Grape  will  yet  be  suc- 
cessfully and  extensively  grown.  John  EdUitgton, 
Easton  Gardens. 

Hardiness  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  — 
Allow  me  to  caution  those  of  your  readers  who  think 
of  wintering  this  plant  out-of-doors,  at  least  in  open 
beds.  It  can  resist  neither  the  frost  nor  the  damp  of 
our  climate  in  winter.  I  grudged  the  space  that  some 
thousands  would  occupy  under  glass  last  winter,  and 
attempted  to  winter  them  on  a  raised  bed  in  a  warm 
corner,  with  tlie  assistance  of  mats  as  a  covering  in 
severe  weather,  and  came  nigh  losing  the  entire  stock, 
and  should  have  done  so  without  doubt  had  I  not  lifted 
them  just  before  Christmas  and  put  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  frame,  which  saved  the  lives  of.  most  of  them,  but 
not  the  leaves,  all  of  which  fell  off.  I  have,  however, 
known  the  plant  stand  the  winter  about  London  under 
the  wall  of  a  dwelling-house,  on  a  dry  rockery  ;  and  I 
have  a  quantity  along  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall  this 
winter,  where  they  are  protected  from  rain  and  covered 
with  dry  leaves,  which  seem  to  get  on  well  enough  as 
yet.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  Mr.  Knight's 
experiment,  however,  in  trying  to  winter  them  in  their 
summer  quarters,  but  I  doubt  its  success.  J.  Simpson, 
Wortley. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Shrubberies. — It  is  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me  that  fruit  trees  have  never  been  planted 
extensively  for  the  ornamentation  of  shrubberies,  at 
least  never  that  I  have  heard  of.  Why  this  should  not 
be  done  I  know  not,  but  there  are  sever.al  reasons  why 
they  should  be  gro\vn  for  ornament.  In  the  first  place 
most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and 
in  addition  fj-e  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  our  coldest 
winters.     They  r^ight  either  be  trained  against  walls, 


or  as  standards.  Take  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry, 
for  instance,  when  they  are  in  bloom;  what  shrub 
have  we  that  has  a  more  imposing  effect,  or  is  equal 
to  them?  Plant  them  in  the  shrubbery  with  other 
trees,  and  they  will  enliven  the  whole  in  the  sprmg 
with  their  splendid  blossom,  and  produce  a  grand 
effect  with  their  golden  fruit  in  the  autumn.  No  doubt 
the  greatest  drawback  to  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  trees,  but  then  there  are  few  nursery- 
men who  have  not  a  number  of  trees  that  would  not 
do  to  send  out  for  the  fruit  garden  (I  mean  deformed 
trees),  which  they  would  be  able  to  sell  cheap  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  %vhich,  when  planted  with  other  trees, 
would  not  show  their  defonnity.  The  s  " 
have  to  be  dug  about  2  feet  deep,  and  son 
incorporated  with  it,  to  give  the  trees  a  good 


)il   would 


for  their  well- 
the  Apple,  Pear, 
and  "Cherry  which  I  might  mention,  such  as  the 
Quince,  Medlar,  and  Mulberry,  all  of  which  would 
help  to  adorn  the  shrubbery  ;  and,  if  found  necessary, 
the  fruit  could  be  gathered  either  for  the  kitchen  or  the 
dessert,  and  would  no  doubt  come  in  useful  both  for 
the  gardener  and  the  cook.  G.  Warren,  Gr.,  Balcoml<e 
Place,  Sussex. 

Pinus  excelsa  Coning.  —  Allow  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Chapman  that  I  have  just  taken  more  than  a 
bushel  of  cones  from  a  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsa. 
Many  of  them  measure  8  inches  in  length,  and  contain 
a  quantity  of  good  seed.  G.  Peckham,  Beech  House, 
Ring-wood,  N^or.'ember  29. 

Cutting  Turves  for  Lawns,  Bowling  Greens, 

&c.— Would  you  allow  me  a  comer  in  one  of  your 
columns,  that  I  may  call  the  attention  of  working 
gardeners  to  plain  spade  work  ?  This  is  no  high-flown 
theme,  larded  with  hard  names,  but  still  every  gard 
seems  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
spade,  in  all  its  various  shapes  and  forms.  The  push- 
plough  used  for  paring  and  burning  I  consider  to  be  the 
legitimate  division  between  the  gardener's  spade  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  farmer's  plough  on  the  other,  for  the 
paring  spade  or  push-plough  is  necessarily  made  strong, 
and  is  therefore  an  unwieldy  tool  for  a  man  to  use. 
There  is  another  turfing  spade  of  the  push-plough  kind, 
for  cutting  the  egg-shaped  turves  that  cover  the  wattles 
of  labourers'  cottages  before  they  are  thatched  ;  and 
there  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a  pike  spade,  lance-shaped, 
for  digging  hard  ground  ;  but  this  tool  seems  to  have 
gone  quite  out  of  use,  for  I  have  not  seen  one  for  many 
years.  We  have,  however,  the  lance-shaped  peat  spad 
with  a  cutter  on  one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
peat  for  fuel  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bogs  ;  then 
have  the  half-circular  spades  used  by  brickmakers  for 
casting  clay  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  brick 
making  ;  after  all  these,  we  have  the  tapering  half-cir 
cular  tools  for  draining ;  and  lastly,  we  have  th( 
floating  spade  or  turfing-iron,  so  essential  in  all  new 
work  for  cutting  the  turves  workman-like  and  of  equal 
thickness  throughout.  On  some  of  the  London  com- 
mons, in  days  gone  by,  piles  of  turf  might  be  seen  cut 
for  sale,  each  turf  3  feet  long  and  9  inches  wide,  and 
so  neatly  cut  by  the  handy  man  as  to  be  exactly  i  inch 
thick.  With  turves  thus  cut  from  a  common  where 
the  grass  was  eaten  down  so  close  as  to  be  little  longer 
than  the  plush  on  the  carter's  waistcoat  or  the  livery- 
servant's  breeches,  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  good 
work  in  laying  down  a  lawn  or  other  dressed  ground. 
I  laid  down  the  turves  and  levelled  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Syon  House  in  what  appears  to  be  their  last  resting- 
place,  for  no  one  seems  to  have  tampered  with  a  sod 
there  since  1836.  I  had  no  difficulty  either  about  the 
cutting  or  the  laying  of  the  turves,  for  all  hands  knew 
how  to  do  the  work  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I 
could  tell  them  ;  and  when  the  level  pegs  had  once 
been  driven,  about  40  hands  could  work  without  con- 
fusion. UTien,  however,  I  had  to  lay  down  a 
great  breadth  of  greensward  in  the  country,  it 
was  very  far  otherwise;  for,  in  conducting 
the  work,  I  had  to  give  way  to  the  local 
system,  and  cut  turves  in  squares  of  about  I  foot, 
because  all  hands  understood  how  to  do  the  work  best 
in  that  way.  When  I  had  to  put  men  in  the  way  of 
cutting  turves  for  a  lawn  who  had  never  cut  a  turf  in 
their  lives  for  such  a  purpose,  I  found  myself  in  the 
position  of  the  love-lorn  girl  in  the  old  ballad  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  her  lover — 


for  my  assistants  could  no  doubt  "  plough  and  sow  and 
leap  and  mow.  and  were  good  farmer's  boys,"  but  to 
equal  the  London  labourer  in  either  cutting  or  laying 
turf  was  out  of  the  question.  After  getting  a  turfing- 
iron  or  floating-spade  forged  by  the  country  blacksmith 
from  a  paper  pattern,  and  a  handle  put  to  a  new 
edging-iron,  I  had  an  inch  board  cut  to  the  size 
of  a  turf,  36  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  and  this  is 


got 


vork  :— The  board. 


pattern. 


laid  down  upon  the  turf,  and  the  man  stood  upon  this 
board  and  kept  it  firm,  and  with  the  edging-iron  cut 
all  round  the  board,  thus  securing  the  exact  size  of 
each  turf ;  the  man  with  the  floating-spade  came 
and  raised  the  turf,  and  the  boy  rolled  them  up  as  they 
were  cut.  I  could  have  set  any  number  of  men  to  work 
in  this  way  with  little  expense,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  every  turf  would  be  of  the  right  size  and  work- 
manlike, which    I    never  could   accomplish   before, 


because  the  men  could  never  be  trusted  to  keep  the 
the  right  size  whilst  working  by  the  line. 

Now  as  others  may  be  in  the  like  predicament  that  I 
in,  I  thought  it  might  save  some  trouble  to 

tell  them  how  well  beginners  can  be  got  to  cut  turves 

neatly  from  a  wooden  pattern.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — I  have  read  Mr.  James 
MacPherson's  letter  in  your  journal,  and  though  he 
puts  me  down  as  one  of  the  Tweedle  family,  I 
venture  again  to  trespass  upon  that  space,  as  I  am 
afraid,  otherwise,  his  letter  will  go  unanswered. 
He  asks  if  Dr.  Hooker  gives  a  list  of  the  Orchids 
found  growing  at  Darjeeling.  I  have  the  Doctor's 
book,  but  cannot  find  any  such  list.  As  to  his  other 
questions,  a  long  paper  could  be  written  on  each  ;  but 
as  most  of  them  are  fully  treated  upon  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Himalayan  Journals,"  I  refer  him  to 
that  work,  as  being  much  more  to  the  point  than  any- 
thing I  can  write.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  In  our  gardens 
we  can  neither  imitate  the  conditions  of  an  alpine 
climate,  nor  offer  others  suited  to  the  plants  of  such 
climates."  He  does  not  think  the  change  in  regard  to 
atmospheric  pressure  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Ground 
Orchids  go  to  much  higher  altitudes  than  those  that 
grow  upon  trees,  I  should  think  with  Mr.  MacPherson, 
as  Dr.  Hooker  says  he  found  the  mean  of  the  soil 
higher  than  the  mean  of  the  air  all  over  India.  At  an 
elevation  of  i6,Soo  feet,  he  found  the  soil  I2|°  above 
the  mean  of  the  two  days  he  was  there,  at  a  depth  of  from 
2  to  3  feet,  that  is,  43° ;  at  17,000  feet  he  found  a  lake 
of  water  with  a  temperature  of  55°.  The  same  plants 
go  from  the  sea  level  up  to  from  14,000  and  15,000 
feet  ;  they  accommodate  themselves  to  these  changes 
as  far  as  they  can,  but  suffer  in  consequence — the  seeds 
are  produced  with  greater  difficulty,  and  fewer  germi- 
nate. In  such  altitudes,  sun-heat  and  radiation  are 
more  important  than  mean  temperature.  Animal  life 
is  abundant  in  the  dry,  lofty  provinces  of  Tibet  from 
these  reasons,  and  absent  at  lower  elevations,  where 
subsistence  is  abundant,  if  the  air  is  cold  and  moist  : 
when  the  air  was  at  4°  the  soil  was  43°.  Thus,  the 
accumulated  soil-heat  saves  plants  and  enables  rodents 
to  live.  Vegetation  is  most  backward  also  in  moist 
and  damp  regions.  In  descending  he  found  plants  in 
seed  at  14,000  to  15,000  feet ;  still  green  at  12,000  feet, 
and  later  again  at  2000  feet.  On  another  occasion  he 
found  fruit  ripe  at  13,000  feet,  and  still  in  flower  at 
9000  feet.  Do  ground  Orchids  require  more  heat  than 
tree  Orchids?  In  this  question  I  take  great  interest, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  MacPherson  will  get  some  answers, 
though  I  have  no  great  faith  or  expectation  either.  I 
think  it  will  prove  that  the  ground  Orchids  we  have  do 
not  come  from  high  elevations,  and  require  more  heat 
accordingly,  because  we  cannot  offer  the  conditions  of 
alpine  climates  to  those  that  do,  and  so  lose  them. 
Would  bottom-heat,  in  conjunction  with  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere, suit  them  ?  Dr.  Hooker  gives  an  account  of  the 
Khasia  hills,  which,  he  says,  are  perennially  humid  :— 
rainfall  from  500  to  600  inches  ;  temperature,  summer 
mean  90°,  winter  mean  66°  ;  Geraniums  refuse  to  grow, 
from  the  rarity  of  the  sunshine  ;  in  winter  hoar-frost  is 
frequent,  being  produced  by  radiation.  Now,  the  Orchids 
found  in  the  Khasia  hills  are  most  of  them  tree  Orchids 
— are  tree  Orchids  found  in  any  but  the  perennially 
humid  climates,  such  as  is  here  described,  and  in  New 
Grenada  ?  In  the  description  of  what  he  saw  at  Ghent, 
your  correspondent,  "  D., Deal, "says  that  M.  Verschaf- 
felt  grows  his  Orchids,  which  he  has  just  before  told  us 
are,  as  a  rule,  small  plants,  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
so  that  plants  from  there  are  the  more  likely  to  thrive 
than  when  growm  in  a  higher  temperature.  If  this 
means  anything,  I  must  take  it  as  an  unfinished  sen- 
tence, implying  that  Ihe  plants  are  being  prepared 
either  for  a  colder  or  a  hotter  temperature.  I  think  I 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  M.  X'erschaffelt  intended 
it  to  mean  that  Orchids  grown  at  less  than  an  ordinary 
temperature  are  safer  for  amateurs  to  buy  ;  to  under- 
stand  it,  let  us  examine  what  an  Orchid  is.  An 
Orchis  is  a  plant  that  produces  tubers  in  the  soil, 
which  tubers  are  the  storehouses  of  nutriment  prepared 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  next  growth.  An  Orchid  is 
a  plant  having  Orchis-like  flowers,  and  producing 
pseudobulbs  instead  of  tubers,  which  pseudobulbs  are 
intended  by  Nature  to  act  like  tubers,  as  storehouses  of 
nourishment  for  the  future  growth,  and  they  are  simply 
an  adaptation  of  this  principle,  necessitated  by  their 
habit  of  growing  above  the  soil  instead  of  in  the  soil. 
If,  therefore,  the  temperature  these  pseudobulbs  had 
been  grown  in  was  under  that  required  by  the  plant,  its 
vigour  of  growth  would  have  been  impaired  in  like  pro- 
portion, and  these  storehouses  would  have  been  pro- 
duced of  a  smaller  size,  and  perforce  contain  a  smaller 
stock  of  food  for  the  use  of  the  next  year's  growth. 
All  Orchid  growers  know  this  fact,  that  a  new  growth 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  last,  except 
some  accident  has  happened.  "  What  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well,"  is  still  a  good  school  maxim  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  Scripture  language,  "What  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  your 
writers  should  not  record  without  reflection  what  are 
only  the  economical  ideas  of  the  trade.  There  is  also 
one  other  idea  that  I  hear  from  time  to  time,— if  an 
Orchid  is  out  of  health,  it  should  be  brought  round 
gradually.  Common  sense  practice  can  only  be  this  : 
Has  it  been  suflering  through  being  out  of  its  proper 
climate  ?— if  so,  the  sooner  you  put  it  right  the  better. 
We  have  no  substitute  for  climate,  that  is,  the  proper 
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combination  of  temperature,  light,  food,  and  moisture  ; 
if  these  are  not  in  due  proportion,  no  human  hand  can 
prevent  death  sooner  or  later,  and  Orchid  cultivation 
simply  means  giving  them  these  conditions.  You  do 
not  say  wliere  Mr.  John  Scott's  paper  on  Indian 
Orchids  can  be  found  ;  I  read  with  great  interest  the 
letter  of  his  you  published  in  June  last.  G.  H.  [Mr. 
Scott's  paper  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India.  Eds.] 

The  Slough  Auriculas. — There  is  now  collected 
in  the  nursery  of  jNIr.  Charles  Turner  what  may  without 
any  contradiction  be  considered  the  finest  "stud  "  (this 
was  my  dear  old  friend  Mr.  Graves'  word  for  them, 
although  what  similarity  there  was  between  them  and 
"'osses  "  I  could  not  make  out)  of  Auriculas  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together.  My  memory  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Dicksons,  in  Acre  Lane,  Brixton. 
I  have  seen  Dr.  Plants'  in  olden  time,  and  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  collections  in  the  North,  but 
none  of  them  can  bear  comparison  with  that  which 
Mr.  Turner's  zeal  and  intelligence  have  brought 
together,  and  whicli  Mr.  Ball  so  well  manages.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  those  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
exhibited  in  London  knows  what  a  beautiful  display  he 
can  make  ;  any  one  who  has  seen  his  collection  at 
Slough  has  had  a  treat,  which  might  make  a  man  a 
florist  if  he  had  a  contempt  for  florists'  flowers  before  ; 
but  this  year  he  has  added  immensely  to  his  already 
large  stock.  Early  in  the  season  he  became  the 
possessor  of  the  fine  collection  of  that  veteran  grower, 
Mr.  R.  Headley,  of  Stapleford,  the  raiser  of  the  finest 
Auricula  in  cultivation,  George  Lightbody,  and  amongst 
these  was  a  large  number  of  very  fine  seedlings, 
especially  in  the  green-edged  section  ;  and  very  lately 
he  has  also  obtained  possession  of  a  very  superior 
collection  through  the  death  of  an  amateur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  comprising  nearly  600 
plants,  so  that  he  must  have  pretty  nearly  doubled  his 
collection.  And  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  now  in  growth  flowers  which  are  far  in  advance  of 
those  which  used  to  be  considered  our  best  flowers.  In 
green  edges  probably  there  has  not  been  any  great 
advance,  but  in  grey  edges  we  have  such  flowers  as 
George  Lightbody,  Richard  Headley,  John  Waterton  ; 
and  in  white,  Surly  Beauty  ;  in  selfs.  Lord  Clydi 
Pegasus,  &c.,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  collection 
equal  to  its  extent.  D.,  Deal. 

Crataegus  coccinea  maxima. — I  cannot  tc 
highly  recommend  this  beautiful  scarlet-flowered  and 
still  more  beautiful  bright  crimson-berried  Grata 
to  be  grown  in  mixed  shrubberies,  and  other  suitable 
positions.  At  this  season  it  is  very  showy,  its  berries, 
which  are  large,  being  produced  in  dense  bunches. 
Cratojgus  coccinea  minor  should  never  be  planted 
where  the  above  can  be  had  instead.    William  Earley 

On  the  Management  of  Boilers.  —  As  a  ho 
water  engineer  I  have  always  observed  that  after  the 
first  severe  autumn  frost  those  having  the  management 
of  heating  appai-atus  are  more  ready  to  listen  to  a  little 
advice  upon  their  management  than  at_any  other  t 
hence  my  now  troubling  you  with  a  ie.\M  rem: 
Every  heating  apparatus  that  was  not  emptied  in  the 
spring  or  summer  should  have  the  water  run  off'  from 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  sedi- 
ment with  it.  Dirty  water  in  an  apparatus  causes  a 
slower  circulation  through  the  pipes,  and  increases  the 
likelihood  of  steam  being  improperly  formed  in  the 
boiler,  causing  an  overflow  at  the  cistern  or  expansion 
where  used.  Few  people  that  have  not  seen  inside  the 
pipes  of  an  apparatus  that  has  been  at  work  for  a  few 
years  would  believe  the  amount  of  mud  and  sediment 
they  frequently  contain.  The  boiler  and  pipes  should 
be  filled  with  rain-water,  or,  at  the  very  least,  when- 
ever water  be  added  it  should  be  rain-water,  for  with 
its  use  boilers  will  last  for  years  without  furring,  and 
this  is  of  some  importance  where  tubular  and  cast-iron 
boilers  are  employed  in  chalky  districts.  The  import- 
ance of  using  rain-water  for  hot-water  apparatus 
cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  all  who  have  the 
management  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  stoking  I 
shall  make  but  one  remark  or  suggestion,  and  that 
applies  ])articularly  to  cast-iron  tubular  boilers.  It  is, 
that  before  opening  the  upper  or  furnace  door  the 
damper  should  be  nearly  closed,  and  the  stoker  should 
be  careful  not  to  leave  tlie  lid  off' whilst  so  doing.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  bottom 
ring,  wliich  sometimes  gives  way  in  severe  frosty 
weather  by  the  rush  of  cold  air  across  the  underside  of 
it  when  the  furnace-door  is  open,  and  which,  if  the 
damper  in  the  chimney  is  nearly  closed  before  opening, 
cannot  take  place.  In  this  way  many  a  fine  boiler 
may  be  saved  from  destruction.  As  cleanliness  is  said 
to  be  a  virtue,  all  boilers  and  furnaces  are  the  better 
for  having  the  soot  and  dust  cleaned  out,  a  little  every 
day.  Duval  Camplidl,  Clapham  J  unction.  [Very  im- 
portant. Eds.] 

Certificated  Grapes.  — Since  writing  my  last  note 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  all  the  new- 
Grapes  in  the  garden  of  W.  Newton,'  I'.sq,,  of  this 
place.  Madresfield  Court  is  certainly  the  richest  and 
most  luscious  in  flavour,  and  Mrs.  Pincc's  Black  Muscat 
the  second.  Tliey  are  quite  distinct  in  character,  the 
first-named  being  rich  and  juicy  ;  the  latter  rich,  crisp, 
and  crackling.  Neither,  thougli  the  bunches  are  of 
more  than  average  merit,  shows  any  disposition   to 


"crack.  Alicanteand  Lady  Downe's,  compared 
them,  sink  into  perfect  insignificance.  Champion 
Muscat  is  also  very  fine,  with  berries  of  enormous  size  ; 
and  a  three  years  planted  Royal  Ascot  produced,  the 
first  year  12  bunches,  the  second  year  30  bunches,  and 
this  year  upwards  of  50  bunches,  averaging  over  half  a 
pound  each,  and  coloured  to  perfection.  This,  planted 
in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden,  without  any  special 
preparation,  is  a  proof  of  the  free-bearing  properties  of 
this  variety.  The  flavour  is  fine  and  refreshing,  and 
certainly  less  cloying  upon  the  palate  than  some  of  its 
rivals  in  the  market.  Golden  Champion  has  not 
behaved  well ;  the  berries,  though  very  fine,  damping 
almost  before  they  were  ripe,  while  now  they  are  quite 
ripe,  tlie  flavour  is  brackish.  From  Mr.  Newton's 
large  orchard-house,  which  is  not  heated,  I  tasted  some 
Frankenthals  equal  in  flavour  to  the  best  I  ever  met 
with — certainly  very  superior  to  those  in  a  properly 
heated  vinery.    Wm.  P.  Ayrcs,  Aewari-iifon-  Trent. 

Chilian  Beet  is  pretty  well  known  about  London 
as  an  outdoor  decorative  plant  in  more  ways  than  one. 
One  other  way  we  may  use  it  to  advantage  and  profit, 
and  that  is,  as  an  indoor  decorative  plant  for  winter. 
A  packet  of  seed  sown  in  May,  and  pricked  out  singly 
into  the  smallest  pots  when  ready  as  seedlings,  and 
potted  into  6  or  7-inch  pots  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  so  after,  will  furnish  a  batch  of  brilliant  foliage 
plants  such  as  will  astonish  all  who  have  the  least  love 
for  fine-leaved  plants.  At  this  season,  and  on  during 
all  the  chill  months,  nothing  is  more  attractive  than 
this  Beta  chilensis  when  grown  in  pots.  We  have 
used  it  as  a  dinner-room  plant,  on  the  sideboards,  in 
gold  and  silver  vases.  The  bright  yellow  one  and  the 
magenta-coloured  varieties,  both  alike,  havebeen  much 
admired.  Many  never  having  seen  it  before,  thought 
it  a  wonderful  plant,  as  I  confess  I  did  on  seeing  it  at 
the  late  M.  Lierval's  of  Paris  several  years  ago,  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  was  there,  however,  grown  in 
hothouse  heat,  and  the  plants  had  a  long,  lanky  look. 
Grow  it  and  treat  it  like  a  Cineraria,  and  you  have  for 
winter  a  thing  of  beauty.  H.  A'. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Seeding. — I  took  three  cones 
in  the  month  of  February,  1870,  from  which  I  obtained 
30  fully  developed  seeds,  which  I  sowed  in  three  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  vinery.  All  germinated, 
and  vei7  few  damped  off:  1  planted  them  out,  but 
owing  to  the  dry  summer  of  1S70  they  did  not  make 
much  growth.  This  year,  however,  they  have  grown 
from  6  to  7  inches.  I  may  also  say  that  the  trees  here, 
which  are  very  fine  old  specimens,  are  at  the  present 
time  loaded  with  cones  and  catkins,  jf.  McLean,  Gr 
Prestwold  Hall,  Loughborough. 

Grafting'Vines  on  American  Stocks,  &c. — Some 
years  ago  a  friend  brought  me  from  North  America  son 
native  species  of  the  'Vine,  knowing  that  Vine  culture  w 
my  hobby.  The  great  vigour  of  these  Vines,  togeth 
with  the  fact  of  their  ripening  early,  induced  me  to  u 
them  as  a  hardy  stock  for  other  Vines,  as  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  many  and  great  advantages  of  this  much 
neglected  art  in  Grape  growing  ;  a  few  other  stocks,  as 
named,  were  also  used.  The  Black  Lady  Downe's, 
grafted  on  an  American  stock,  and  on  the  true  Frank- 
enthal,  is  best  on  the  American.  A  most  remarkable 
thing  was  the  great  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  that  at 
every  break,  after  stopping,  fruit  was  shown  upon 
laterals  from  the  green  canes  of  the  current  year's 
wood,  the  Vines  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  good  crop, 
and  had  made  new  rods  for  the  next  year's  fruit- 
ing of  20  feet  and  upwards,  plenty  of  the  canes 
being  of  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb.  This  Vine, 
although  generally  looked  upon  as  a  late  and 
keeping  Grape,  forces  well,  and  as  such  does  well 
in  pots.  Burchardt's  Prince  or  Aramon  :  This  very 
good  Vine  should  be  more  grown,  it  keeps  well,  and  is 
hardy  and  prolific  on  the  American  stock.  West's  St. 
Peter's  does  not  like  grafting  on  the  Hamburgh ;  on  the 
American  stock  it  is  best.  Chavoush,  theTurkish  Sweet- 
water, is  much  grown  about  Constantinople,  where 
it  is  prized.  It  is  also  a  favourite  with  all  my  visitors, 
having  fine  oval  berries  (I  like  this  shape  best),  noble 
bunches,  and  handsome  in  foliage.  Be  it  remembered 
that  I  have  never  fruited  it  on  its  own  roots.  Grafting, 
in  this  case,  has  improved  the  flavour.  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  a  twin  sister  of  the  Black  Lady  Downe's, 
very  vigorous,  fruitful,  and  good.  This  Grape  is  useful 
either  early  or  late,  and  is  hardy.  Trebbiano  is  also 
good  with  like  treatment.  In  some  catalogues  it  is 
stated  to  require  a  high  temperature ;  with  me, 
grafted,  I  did  not  find  such  to  be  the  case, 
but  it  is  planted,  as  are  all  my  Vines,  totally  inside.  As 
to  Gros  Guillaume,  or  the  Baibarossa,  permit  me  to 
advise  brother  amateurs  to  plant  this,  grafted,  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house.  Bunches  like  Hamburghs, 
of  6  and  7  lb.,  will  be  the  reward  if  so  grown.  After 
Christmas  it  is  first-rate  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
keepers,  and  so  treated  I  may  say  that  it  never  shanks. 
Black  Tokay,  or  Alicante,  a  Vine  witli  very  downy 
leaves,  if  true.  A  grafted  Vine,  two  years  from  the 
graft,  pole-trained,  with  four  bearing  rods  of  6  feet 
each,  showed,  in  1S69,   S3  bundles  ;  but  however  fine 

king  the  bunches  of  tliis  \'ine,  my  family  prefer  the 
Black  Lady  Downe's.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  does 
best  grafted.  My  Vines  on  their  own  roots  I  have  |  cracked 
destroyed.  For  late  hanging  it  appears  to  stand  damp  time  of  colouring  ;  thi 
'  •  than  most  late  keepers  ;  it  does  well  in  a  low  tember,  when  3J  inch 
temperature,  and  is  useful  in  a  greenhouse  where  pot  I  this  quantity  of  rooistu 


plants  cause  damp.  Golden  Champion,  on  the  Franken- 
thai,  and  Raisin  de  Calabre,  and  on  some  American 
stocks  (three  sorts),  I  have  not  yet  proved  by  fruiting. 
Madresfield  Court  on  the  Syriandoes  well ;  on  American 
stock  it  has  not  yet  fruited,  on  its  own  roots  it  is  a  good 
grower,  and  produces  fine  fruit.  It  should  be  planted  in 
some  form  by  all  Grape  growers.  Gros  Colman  :  this 
noble  Grape  in  bunch  and  berry  is  improved  in  flavour  by 
grafting  ;  I  have  it  on  the  White  Frontignan,  Franken- 
thal,  and  two  sorts  of  .\merican  Vines,  but  it  has  not 
fruited  on  the  two  last  yet.  The  Royal  Ascot  is  very 
good  for  pots  on  its  own  roots  ;  the  fact  of  its  yielding  a 
crop  of  Grapes  from  the  green  canes  of  the  current 
year's  wood,  to  ripen  in  the  winter,  makes  it  very  useful. 
The  Vines  for  this  require  special,  and  the  highest 
cultivation  ;  it  is  not  perpetual  with  me,  and,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  will  allow,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
make  it  so.  Vines  of  this  sort  for  borders  I  prefer  on 
the  Frankenthal,  and  grown  on  my  method,  for  which 
I  refer  the  reader  to  your  pages  of  November  12,  1870, 
p.  150S.  If  the  Vine  is  for  a  ground  vinery,  1 
should  then  prefer  an  American  stock,  promoting 
as  they  do,  hardy,  vigorous  fruitful  Vines,  also  induc- 
ing the  fruit  to  ripen  early,  which  is  a  great  point 
in  these  structures.  I  have  other  Vines  grafted,  includ- 
ing several  Frontignans,  the  best  of  all  Grapes  to  the 
refined  taste.  Black  Damascus,  &c.  ;  and  should  these 
notes  be  acceptable,  I  will  report  progress  after  fruiting 
them.  [Please  do  so.  Eds.]  I  send  for  your  inspec- 
tion some  of  the  leaves  of  the  grafted  Vines  planted 
out.  At  the  same  time  I  must  add  that  no  costly 
borders,  expensive  houses,  or  patent  boilers,  helped 
to  produce  them,  or  the  Grapes  ;  for  where  the  Vmes 
are  now  growing,  16  months  ago  was  a  plantation  of 
Gooseberries,  and  two  standard  Apples,  which  had 
existed  several  years.  The  ground  was  trenched  2  feet 
deep,  mixing  top  and  bottom  well  together,  a  small 
quantity  of  broken  bones  (kitchen  scraps),  and  borings 
of  bone-knife  handles  was  forked  in  the  top,  and 
the  ^'ines  planted.  An  iron  stove,  used  at  times, 
is  all  the  means  at  command  for  heating.  I  also 
send  a  lateral  from  a  Vine  on  its  own  roots, 
showing  a  bunch  of  Grapes  strongly  and  well  (it 
is  common  for  my  Vines  to  do  this)  cut  from  a  Vine  of 
West's  St.  Peter's,  from  a  green  cane  of  this  year's 
produce.  This  Vine  has  a  good  crop,  only  a  portion 
of  the  bunches  that  showed  being  left,  and  it  has  stout 
canes  and  over  20  feet  in  length  for  fraiting  next 
year.  I  submit  that  this  proves  unusual  fertility  and 
great  vigour,  and  which,  I  think,  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner  : — During  the  past  nine 
years  I  have  propagated  my  own  Vines,  always  selecting 
the  fniiting  eyes  only  from  Vines  in  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition,  that  had  not  at  least  with  me 
been  subjected  to  undue  excitement  in  growing  the 
Vines  or  producing  the  young  Vines  from  eyes — which  is, 
if  I  mayusethe  expression,  growing  at  "express  speed," 
and  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  general  practice  at  the 
present  time,  and  to  be  deplored,  for  amateurs  especially. 
This  I  do  know  :  curiosity  some  20  years  ago  prompted 
me  to  select  fruit  eyes  and  wood  eyes  of  the  Vine 
known  as  the  Malvasia  (Grove  End  Sweetwater),  from 
a  gentleman  who  resided  there,  who  I  believe  intro- 
duced it  to  England— in  Sussex  it  is  Lashmar's  Seed- 
ling. Now  the  fruit  eyes,  as  I  term  them,  produced 
very  fruitful  Vines,  and  in  all  points  30  per  cent,  better 
than  those  from  the  wood  eyes.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  always  using  a  careful  selection  to  produce  my  young 
Vines  during  the  space  of  nine  years  has  produced  the 
hardy,  vigorous  stock  I  now  possess.  At  all  events 
Vines  I  receive  grown  in  high  temperatures  do 
not  perform  equal  to  my  home-gron-n  ones.  Of  the 
American  hardy  Vines  I  have  possibly  the  only  col- 
lection in  the  British  Isles,  some  16  species  and  hybrids 
— thanks,  and  many  of  them,  to  kind  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may  both  nations  always 
be  cemented  in  friendship  as  closely  as  the  English-grown 
gi-afts  I  have  joined  with  the  North  American  stocks. 
[Bravo  !]  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  prove  valu- 
able as  stocks  and  for  growing  out-of-doors,  being  very 
robust,  hardy,  prolific,  and  not  liable  to  disease.  I  send 
some  of  the  leaves  of  these  North  Americans,  produced 
from  small  plants,  potted  in  24  pots  last  May,  having 
now  two  and  three  canes  of  6  and  7  feet  long  per  plant ; 
the  wood  is  ripe,  3  to  4  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  grown  in  pots  under  the  same  conditions. 
I  venture  to  write,  no  other  Vines,  as  far  as  I  know, 
would  have  produced  such  fine  foliage  in  common 
garden  soil  and  in  pots  of  this  small  size,  at  least  for 
ine  growing.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  peiTnit  me  to 
;quest  your  opinion  upon  the  foliage  of  the  grafted 
ines  :  the  fact  of  the  lateral  with  fruit  from  a  Vine 
ith  crop,  it  not  being  a  Royal  Ascot ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  foliage  of  the  North  Americans. 
R.  M.  W.,  Fir  Vim;  Waliley,  Sheffield .  [The  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  The 
lateral  with  fniit  did  not  come  to  hand.  The  foliage 
of  both  grafted  and  American  kinds  were  particularly 
fine,  vigorous,  and  healthy.  Eds.] 

Cracking  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
The  cracking  of  tliis  new  Grape  may  be 
the  season,  and  not  to  any  constitutional 
had  the  Gros  Cluillaume  this  year  very  badly 


defect. 
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effect  of  cracking  the  berries.  In  tlie  same  vinery  the 
Black  Damascus,  a  thin-skinned  Grape,  likewise 
cracked  its  berries,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Gros  Guillaume.  All  firm-fleshed  Grapes  like  the 
Madresfield  Court  are  liable  to  cracking  at  their  last 
swelling  period,  if  the  borders,  whether  inside  or  out, 
are  kept  too  moist  ;  and  this  could  not  be  guarded 
against  in  outside  borders  this  year,  from  the  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  June,  July,  and  September.  With  me 
tlie  Madresfield  Court,  which  ripened  in  an  early 
vinery  in  June,  showed  no  symptoms  oi  cracking,  and 
the  colour  of  the  berries  and  flavour  were  excellent.  I 
think,  therefore,  your  correspondent,  James  Smith 
(p.  1488),  may  safely  plant  as  many  Vines  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  as  he  has  room  for  without  fear  of 
failure.    William  Tillery. 

Potatos.— During  the  late  bad  season  I  had  not 
one  unsound  tuber  among  my  Sutton's  Redskinned 
Flourball  Potatos.  I  planted  8  lb.  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts,  side  by  side,  treated  them  all  in  the  same 
way— viz.,  manured  them  with  horse-dung,  and  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  of  guano  in  the  rows.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result : — 

1.  Monas  Pride  yielded  31  lb.  sound  tubers,  12  lb. 
unsound  ;  total,  43  lb. 

2.  Haigh's  Seedlins  yielded  25  lb.  sound  tubers,  29  lb. 
unsound  ;  total,  54  lb. 

3.  Flukes  yielded  23  lb.  sound  tubers,  14  lb.  unsound  ; 
total,  37  lb. 

4.  Butter  Kidneys  yielded  20  lb.  sound  tubers,  40  lb. 
unsound  ;  total,  60  lb. 

5.  Prince  of  Wales  Kidney  yielded  15  lb.  sound  tubers, 
27  lb.  unsound  ;  total,  42  lb. 

6.  Early  Rose  American,  yielded  58  lb.  sound  tubers, 
6  lb.  unsound  ;  total,  64  lb. 

7.  Veitch's  Early  Ashleaf  yielded  51  lb.  sound  tubers, 
4  lb.  unsound  ;  total,  55  lb. 

8.  Paterson's  Victoria  yielded  59^  lb.  sound  tubers, 
gib.  unsound  ;  total,  68J  lb. 

9.  Sutton's  Redskinned  Flourball  yielded  96^  lb.  sound 
tubers,  none  unsound. 

10.  Pink-eye  Regents  yielded  15!  lb.  sound  tubers,  41  lb 
unsound  ;  total,  56,V  lb. 

11.  Myatt's  Prolific  yielded  49I  lb.  sound  tubers,  3^  lb 
unsound  ;  total,  53}  lb. 

12.  Scotch  Regents  yielded  44  lb.  sound  tubers,  21  lb 
unsound ;  total,  65  lb. 

I  may  add,  that  the  above  were  planted  I  foot  apar 
in  a  row,  the  rows  being  2  feet  8  inches  apart.  E 
Vara/tf  Manor  Gardens^  Brait/iwelly  Rothcrhatn. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Mauritius.— From  the  interest  which  is  attached 
to  the  flora  of  Mauritius,  and  the  group  of  small 
islands  surrounding  it,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Home,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Mauritius,  on  the  vegetation  and  general 
character  of  the  Quoin  Island,  may  be  acceptable  to  our 

This  little  island  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ong,  and  about  the  same  broad,  and  lies  above  half- 
way between  the  mainland  and  Flat  Island,  being 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Grand  Bay,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland.  The  island  rises  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  and  in  no  place  are  its  shores  less  than  30  feet, 
and  almost  perpendicular.  Its  greatest  height  is  at 
the  northern  end,  and  here  it  rises  to  450  feet ;  a  land- 
ing can  be  effected  at  but  two  places,  and  even  at 
these  only  at  such  times  as  the  sea  is  calm.  These 
natural  landing-places  are  projecting  rocks  two  to  three 
feet  above  the  water-line,  upon  which  one  can  step 
from  a  boat  as  upon  a  quay  ;  from  these  rocks  one  has 
to  climb  to  the  top,  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  over 
slippery  rocks  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  in  stormy 
weather.  On  the  top  of  these  rocks  the  volcanic  part 
comes  into  view  ;  volcanic  boulders  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  are  lying  about  in  every  direction,  but  they  are 
not  so  numerous  on  the  eastern  as  they  are  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island.  Here  Pandanus  Vander- 
merschii  is  very  abundant.  The  ground  is  carpeted 
with  Zoysia  pungens,  walking  through  which  is  some- 
what dangerous,  as  it  hides  holes  and  stones  alike. 
Over  the  boulders  which  this  plant  does  not  cover 
creeps  the  pretty  little  Tephrosia  pumila  in  dense 
masses,  its  silver-coloured  leaves  forming  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  blue  volcanic  stones.  Here  and  there 
are  plants  of  Tournefortia  argentea,  but  it  is  not  abun- 
dant. Neither  on  the  Quoin,  nor  on  Round  Island, 
have  the  common  oceanic  plants,  such  as  Suriana 
maritima,  Pemphis  acidula,  Rhizophoras,  ScKvolas, 
&c.,  yet  been  found.  This  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  abruptness  with  which  these  islands  rise 
from  the  sea,  and  also  to  there  being  no  quiet  place  for 
depositing  soil  or  sand  at  the  water's  edge  but  what  is 
swept  by  the  waves.  On  Flat  and  Amber  Islands,  and 
also  on  the  mainland,  in  every  place  where  the  shore 
is  flat,  sandy,  or  muddy,  these  oceanic  plants  abound, 
more  especially  at  the  parts  that  are  protected  by  reefs 
from  the  force  of  the  waves.  Among  the  rocks  near 
the  sea,  but  about  25  feet  ubove  the  water,  two  species 
of  Portulaca  were  found,  l.ven  at  that  height,  they 
were  not  beyond  the  height  reached  by  the  spray  from 
the  waves,  which  are  broken  in  ordinary  weather  on  the 
rocks  below. 

Passing  on  to  the  sandstone  part  of  the  island,  the 
vegetation  is  more  marked,  and  of  a  more  arborescent 
nature.       A    species    of    Selaginclla    and    Atliantum 


caudatum  were  the  only  Filices  found  ;   these  plants 

;re  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  sandstone  rock,  on 

windward  side.      The  top,  or  plateau,  of  this  rock 

the  highest  part  of  the  island,  and  is  about  450  feet 

above  the  sea. 

Among  Monocotyledons,  the  most  abundant  were 
species  of  Aloe  and  Draccena,  Cymbopogon  elegans, 
and  Pandanus  Vandermerschii.  This  latter,  excepting 
the  volcanic  part,  is,  with  the  Drac.-ena,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  hollows  at  the  bases  of  the  precipices  in  the 
ravines.  Cymbopogon  elegans  grew 
ywhere,  so  also  did  the  Aloe,  which  served  as  a 
guide  to  point  out  where  the  sandstone  part  ended  on 
the  surface,  and  the  volcanic  part  began.  Few  plants 
of  it  were  seen  where  the  surface  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  their  number  gradually  increased  as  that  was 
passed  over.  .Several  plants  of  Latania  glaucophylla 
were  seen,  but  it  is  not  numerous.  The  island  is 
infested  with  rats,  which  devour  the  Latania  seeds  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  which  will  probably  be  the 
cause  of  this  fine  Palm  becoming  extinct  on  the  Quoin 
de  Mer.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  island  grew 
several  plants  of  a  very  pretty  Asparagus.  The  most 
common  Dicotyledonous  plants  are  Clitorea  Ternatea 
var.  alba,  species  of  Cassia,  Datura,  and  Rhamnus 
lucidus,  which  latter  grows  in  a  compact  mass  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island  ;  Eugenia  (Jossinia)  rotundi- 
folia,  which  has  deliciously  sweet-smelling  flowers,  is 
also  common,  as  well  as  Gagnebina  axillaris,  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  rare  on  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  reddish-brown  coloured  grasshopper, 
which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Quoin,  and  not 
found  on  the  mainland.  It  is  not  numerous.  The 
volcanic  part  of  the  island  may  be  said  to  be  a  plain, 
interspersed  on  the  surface  with  volcanic  boulders, 
rising  gently  to  where  on  the  surface  it  meets  the  sand- 
stone which  it  mostly  overlays.  The  surface  of  the 
sandstone  part  of  the  island  is  well  undulated,  and 
broken  by  small  ravines  and  small  precipices.  The 
watercourse  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  principal  valley  ; 
the  stream  is  not  perennial,  and  water  is  only  found  : 
it  during  what  may  be  termed  the  rainy  season,  or  for 
short  time  after  continued  heavy  rain ;  it  falls  over 

of  rocks  before  entering  the  sea.  There  are  no 
sprmgs  on  the  island,  consequently  rain-water  is  the 
only  fresh  water  to  be  obtained.  The  plateau  on  th 
top  is  about  1 50  yards  one  way  by  about  20  yards  the 
other ;  it  is  surrounded  by  small  precipices,  the  deepest 
of  which  is  a  fall  of  about  20  feet  on  the  south-eastern 
side.  The  greater  part  of  the  plateau  is  a  bare  rock, 
soft  and  crumbling  on  the  surface  but  hard  underneath. 
The  sandstone  strata  of  the  top  or  plateau,  lie  almost 
horizontal,  but  generally  they  have  a  steep  south-east 
declension.  The  sandstone  appears  to  be  same  as  that 
of  which  Round  Island  and  part  of  Flat  Island  is  com- 
posed ;  numbers  of  shells  and  coral  are  embedded  in  it. 

La  Mortola,  Italy  :  Nov.  20. — The  observation 
of  my  friend,  M.  Naudin,  in  a  recent  number,  that  in 
his  garden  at  CoUioure  Passifloracoerulea  fails  to  set  its 
fruit,  occasions  me  surprise.  Here,  as  at  CoUioure,  the 
plant  grows  half  wild,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of 
suckers  ;  but  it  also  produces  an  abundance  of  fruits 
having  seeds  which  germinate  freely.  As  the  plant 
grows  with  vigour,  it  forms  a  good  stock  on  which  to 
graft  other  species,  such  as  tne  more  ornamental 
Tacsonia  ignea  (manicata  ?  ).  Apropos  to  Passion- 
flowers, I  may  remark  that  Passiflora  edulis  thrives 
well,  and  that  a  plant  on  a  southern  wall  here  produced, 
during  the  past  summer,  several  hundred  fruits,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  numerous  seeds,  were  by  no  means 
disagreeable  eating. 

Many  Cape  plants  grow  well  here,  but  not  those, 
like  the  Heaths,  that  require  a  sandy  soil.  We  are 
also  able  to  cultivate  successfully  several  species  of 
Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina,  innumerable  Acacias, 
Banksia  marcescens,  and  some  Grevilleas.  Dryandras 
are  well  worth  trying,  but  seem  difficult  to  procure. 
The  beautiful  Stenocarpus  Cunninghamii  does  not 
thrive,  nor  have  we  had  any  success  with  Castano- 
spermum  australe.  Dan.  ffanhiiry. 


only  found  in  the  warmest  parts  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  when  these  Ferns  are  seen  growing 
together  (as  they  are  in  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens), 
they  have  evidently  a  very  distinctive  character,  for  on 
the  examination  ol  plants  ol  equal  size,  the  pinna;  and 
the  pinnules  are  much  longer  and  not  so  rigid  in  D. 
■  'oungiiE  as  in  D.  squarrosa,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
enclosed  specimens,  two  of  each  species.  [Quite 
distinct.  Eds.]  I  observed  in  a  plant  of  D.  Youngia; 
in  a  pot,  which  had  grown  about  a  foot  in  height, 
an  adventitious  bud  had  been  developed  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  was  evi- 
dently not  the  result  of  injury.  The  pinnce  enclosed 
of  each  species  were  taken  from  plants  grown  of 
equal  size.  Moreover,  D.  Voungine  has  only  as  yet 
been  found  in  one  particular  locality, — that  is,  on 
the  Richmond  River,  north  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  occupying  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  latter  species  also 
throws  out  adventitious  buds  without  having  sustained 
any  injury  to  the  stem.  Can  this  deviation  be  pecu- 
liar to  Dicksonia  ?    George  Bennett,  M.  D. ,  F.  L.  S. ,  ir^c. 


Agri-Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Mad- 
ras.— In  your  issue  of  October  7,  I  see  a  notice  of 
variegation  caused  by  grafting,  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
nursery,  Waltham  Cross.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
observing  three  cases  of  variegation  in  plants  within 
the  last  12  months.  In  one  case  the  plant  was 
Thespesia  populnea,  the  other  two  are  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum.  The  former  was  evidently  caused  by  an 
injury  to  the  stem  of  a  young  seedling,  as  under  the 
part  injured  there  was  a  branch  perfectly  green.  In  the 
latter  two  cases,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  had 
been  no  injury,  the  plants  having  been  picked  from 
among  a  batch  of  healthy  seedlings.  One  of  them  died 
through  becoming  too  white,  but  the  other  is  a  healthy 
plant ;  and  should  I  succeed  in  rearing  a  stock,  and  in 
safely  importing  them  to  England,  they  will,  with  their 
beautiful  dark  glossy-green  and  creamy-white  leaves, 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  many  variegated-foliaged 
plants  already  in  our  stoves.  jloAn  M.  Henry,  Super- 
inlcndent,  Nm.  I. 


Sydney,  New  South  Waij.s  :  Scplcmher  2.— I 
observed  in  the  Gardeners^  C/n\'!iule  ol  May  13,  you 
had  engraved  the  drawing  I  sent  of  the  Fern  with  ad- 
ventitious buds,  and  attached  to  it  the  name  of  Also- 
phila  excelsa,  but  at  that  time  you  could  not  have 
received  the  letter  I  sent  by  the  following  mail  cor- 
recting  the  error  I  made  in  the  name  of  the  Fern  to 
Dicksonia  squarrosa.  I  regret  my  error  in  nomen- 
clature the  more,  as  Dicksonia  squarrosa  is  naturally 
disposed  to  throw  out  adventitious  or  rather  axillary 
buds,  without  having  received  any  injury  to  the  stem. 
Tthis  has  been  observed  in  this  Fern  when  growing 
in  its  natural  state  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  the 
plants  of  all  ages  .growing  in  the  Sydney  Botanic 
Gardens  ;  and  on  minutely  examining  the  latter  speci- 
mens, not  the  slightest  injury  could  be  detected  in  the 
stem  from  whence  the  adventitious  buds  emanated — 
indeed,  whether  in  the  wild  or  cultivated  state,  this 
Tern  may  be  said  to  be  seldom  or  never  seen  without 
them.  This  le-iation  is  not  seen  in  Alsophila  excelsa 
or  others  of  the  Tree  Ferns  of  New  Zealand  or 
Australia,  with  the  exception,  in  the  latter  colony. 
Dicksonia  YoungiK  of  C.  Moore.  This  Fern  has  been 
mentioned  in  Hooker's  "Synopsis  Filicum"  a< 
identical  with  D.  squarrosa  of  Swartz,  whereas  D, 
squarrosa  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  D.  \'oungia 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultuhal  ;  Dec.  6.— Ja 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
usual  preliminary  business,  the  chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  announced  the  awards  of  that  body,  and  sub- 
sequently stated  that  consequent  upon  the  formation  of 
the  new  garden  at  Chiswick  there  was  plenty  of  very  good 
wall  accommodation  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  Council, 
if  requested,  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  nurserymen 
for  the  exhibition  of  well  trained  trees.  Mr.  Marshall 
then  commented  upon  some  of  the  productions  brought 
before  the  Floral  Committee,  and  showed  to  the  meeting 
some  cut  blooms  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  of  which  he  did 
not  think  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  made  enough  for  winter 
decoration.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  pot  a  few  of  the 
best  of  their  earliest  struck  cuttings  into  8-inch  pots,  and 
grow  them  on  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  in  the  dull 
months  nothing  would  be  more  useful  for  display  or  more 
serviceable  for  cutting  for  bouquets,  &c. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  referring  to  a  beautiful  cone- 
bearing  spray  of  Picea  nobilis  before  him,  remarked  that 
many  Conifers  which  rarely  fruited  in  this  country  were 
this  year  producing  cones  in  abundance,  a  fact  which  he 
thought  was  due  to  the  summer  of  1870  being  so  warm 
that  the  wood  had  been  better  ripened  than  usual.  He 
next  showed  to  the  meeting  a  specimen  of  Billbergia 
Moreliana,  with  a  solitary  drooping  panicle  of  deep 
purplish-crimson  flowers,  to  show  what  a  beautiful  object 
it  was,  grown,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  in  a  cool 
house.  Referring  to  the  fruit  of  the  Osage  Orange 
(Madura  aurantiaca),  a  specimen  of  which  was  exhibited 
by  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  that  had  ripened  on  a  tree  40  feet 
high,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Parma,  Mr.  Berkeley 
stated  that  the  fruit  never  came  to  perfection  in  this 
country.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley  as  a  good  hedge  pl.int,  but  though  it  was  hardy 
at  Margate  and  Folkstone,  and  a  fevv  other  places,  it  was 
not  so  in  all  parts  of  I'ntjl.ind.  The  specimen,  said  the 
speaker,  puts  one  in  mmd  of  the  Bread-fruit,  though  it 
belonged  to  the  same  order  as  Ihe  Mulberry  (Moracece). 
Coming  next  Lu  :lie  subject  of  Hops,  Mr.  Berkeley  said 
the  question  had  recently  been  put  to  him,  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  manure  was  the  cause 
of  their  becoming  delicate  in  constitution  ?  On  this  he 
wished  to  slate  that  Dr.  Ploniley,  in  his  Hop  garden  at 
Maidstone,  some  years  ago,  used  only  to  manure  his 
plants  with  the  old  bine,  and  no  plants  could  be  healthier, 
though  he  ought  to  state  that  the  ground  was  good,  and 
no  doubt  full  of  phosphates. 

Mr.  Baleman,  after  commenting  upon  the  Osage 
Orange,  which  he  could  not  get  either  to  fruit  or  flower  in 
his  garden  in  North  Staffordshire,  though  he  believed  it  was 
ripened  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth, 
and  upon  tlie  cones  of  the  Picea  nobilis,  said  that  quite 
a  trade  was  springing  up  in  Scotland  in  cones,  a 
friend  of  his  having,  but  a  short  time  ago,  been 
"  •■  burgh  nurserym;  ' 
of  Picea  nobilis.  The  Douglas  Fir  was, 
w'ithout  doubt,  the  one  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in 
the  former  country,  especially,  it  was  being  planted  in 
thousands.  Commenting  upon  the  Golden  Yew,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  he  mentioned  that  manv 
people  would  scarcely  credit  their  value,  but  the  late  Lord 
Harrington  collected  at  Elvaston  enough  to  make  a 
hedge,  which  was  valued,  sliortly  before  his  death, 
2io,ooo.     He  then  dii         '  '       '  --"-■-- 
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had  generously  presented  them  to  the  Society,  and  to 
whom  he  proposed  that  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  given.  He  remembered  some  50  years  ago  having 
seen  in  Bulloclc's  Museum  a  similar  collection  of  the 
tropical  fruits  of  America,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  if 
any  gentleman  possessing  this  collection  would  present  it 
to  the  Society,  their  best  thanks  would  be  given  to  him. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  Bateman  alluded  to  the  losses  which 
the  Society  had  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir 


Scientific  Committee. — A  Grote,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Anderson  Henry,  relating  to  a  new  hybrid  Begonia  :— 
'*  I  have  this  season  flowered  a  seedling  Begonia,  the 
produce  of  Begonia  Pearcei  x  B.  boliviensis,  again  crossed 
with  B.  Veitchii,  the  seed-bearing  parent  being  a  hybrid 
of  my  own  of  1869.  Before  operating  upon  it  I  divested 
the  female  flower  of  two  of  the  three  lobes  of  its  stigma, 
securing  it  from  all  other  influences  save  that  of  B. 
Veitchii,  as  well  after  as  before  crossing.  The  produce  of 
this  double  hybrid — double,  at  least,  on  one  side — is  a 
plant  of  almost  specific  distinctness,  but  bearing  only 
female  flowers— a  dicecious  plant,  wholly  unlike  any  of  its 
parent  species,  which  are  all  monoecious.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  only  one  plant  of  this  cross. 

' '  I  have  somewhat  analogous  experiments  among  the 
above  tribes  yet  waiting  to  be  tested. 

' '  One  other  thing  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  a  singular  tendency 
I  have  observed  in  some  plants,  creepers,  to  repel  or 
withdraw  from  the  contact  of  others,  e.g.,  I  have  an  Am- 
pelopsis  Veitchii  running  up  a  tower,  apparently  to  avoid 
a  Pyracantha  (Thorn)  running  up  alongside  of  it.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  former  (both  on  a  west  aspect)  I 
thought  should  have  been  to  the  sun  ;  whereas,  as  if  to 
escape  the  latter,  it  tends  to  the  north.  I  pointed  it  out 
to  my  neighbour.  Colonel  Ranken,  to-day,  and  he  said  he 
had  heard  something  of  the  same  kind  as  regards  the  Ash 
tree,  and  that  certain  other  trees  grew  away  from, 
repelled  by,  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  on  a  wan 
adjoining  the  tower  Ivy  running  up,  which,  where  origi- 
nally apart,  seem,  as  the  shoots  grow  up,  to  attract  each 
other.  Has  any  such  law  as  that  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion been  obser\-ed  among  plants  ?  Can  there  be  any 
such  law?  " 

Some  conversation  arose  on  the  pomts  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Henry's  letter.  Dr.  Masters  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hooker,  that  a  similar  change  in  sexuality  had 
been  observed  in  a  new  hybrid  Begonia,  raised  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  concerning  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  another  occasion.  In  the  meantime  it 
tioned  that  the  origin  of  Begonia  frigid; 


od  fruit  of  the  same  va 
contributed  by  Mr.  Pragnell, 
7,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  a  Certificate  of  the  First 
;iass  was  voted  for  a  new  winter  Radish,  the  seed  of 
which  he  brought  from  California.  The  specimens,  of 
which  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  334)  gives  a  fair  idea, 
were  brought  from  the  Chiswick  Garden  by  Mr.  Barron, 
from  seed  sown  in  the  second  week  in  August.  They 
averaged  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  about  2| 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  the  flesh  being 
white,  solid,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  strap-shaped,  and  in  general  appearance 
the  whole  is  not  unlike  the  sablons  Turnip.  The 
Committee  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits  for 
winter  use,  and  especially  for  cutting  up  for  salads.  From 
Mr.  D.  Piccirillo,  Wigmore  Street,  came  fine  examples  of 
the  Naples  Champion  Cauhflower,  which  the  Committee 
considered  to  be  identical  with  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  ; 
and  from  Messrs.  Criscuolo,  Kay  &  Co.,  Gracechurch 
Street,  came  good  specimens  of  a  new  Italian  Tripoli 
Onion,  which  they  say  are  recommended  for  their  quick- 
ness of  growth  and  mildness  of   flavour.     Mr.  Trigg, 


the 


which  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  which 
subject  of  so  much  discussion  in  these  columr 
not  known.     It  is  hence  possible  that  the  pi; 
tion  may  be  of  hybrid  origin. 

Mr.  Berkeley  exhibited  a  leaf  of  Ficus  reticulata,  with 
supplementary  leaves  springing  from  the  ribs  on  the 
under  surface.  This  occurs  constantly  in,  and  other 
instances  with  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  are  to 
be  found  in.  Dr.  Masters'  ''  Vegetable  Teratology,  pp.  31, 
445.  Mr.  Berkeley  also  showed  curious  succulent  stolons 
from  Mimulus  moschatus,  which  appeared  never  to  have 
been  obser\'ed  before. 

Leaves  of  a  Beech  with  a  peculiar  gall  thereon  were 
shown,  and  which  were  referred  to  the  entomologists  for 

specimen  of  CjTlomorium 
rock  adjacent  to  the  island 
of  Gozo  (Malta),  and  alluded  to  its  parasitic  habit,  its 
employment  of  old  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  as  a  styptic. 

Mr.  Murray  showed  specimens  of  a  ladybird  (Epi- 
lachna),  which  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Masters  by  M. 
Naudin,  from  CoUioure,  the  lan-a2  of  which  are  plant- 
eaters,  instead  of  being,  as  other  ladybirds  are,  aphis 
eaters.  This  subject  will  be  treated  of  at  greater  length, 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Gmrdeners  Chronicle.  Mr.  Murray  also  showed  a  species 
of  Coccus,  from  Guatemala— a  large  species,  used  to 
colour  wood  of  a  grey-rose  colour. 

A  Teazel  sent  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  remarkable 
for  its  spirally  coiled  stem,  the  leaves  being  in  conse- 
quence rendered  "alternate"  instead  of  "  opposite." 

Dr.  Masters  also  laid  on  the  table  the  report  of  the 
observations  made  on  the  growth  of  certain  plants  at 
Chiswick  under  the  influence  of  different  manures  for  the 
second  season,  1870-71,  This  report  is  somewhat  lengthy ; 
its  general  conclusions  tally  pretty  closely  with  those  of 
the  former  year,  and  some  of  them,  of  importance  to 
practical  cultivators,  will  be  alluded  to  in  these  columns  on 
a  future  occasion.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Drs. 
Gilbert  and  Masters,  as  reporters  of  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the  experiments  now  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  curtailment  of  the  Chiswick  garden. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  interest  in  this  meeting  was  greatly  enhanced 
bv  the  exhibition  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
B'erkhampstead,  of  a  large  collection  of  excellent  Grapes, 
and  a  fine  display  of  vegetables  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Pragnell,  gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq. ,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset.  These  were  shown  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  included  capital 
samples  ol  several  varieties  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cab- 
bage, and  Onions,  and  of  Lettuce,  Flanders  Spinach, 
Radishes,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded.  In  the  collection  of  Grapes  from  Messrs.  Lane 
12  varieties  were  represented,  amongst  which  the  most 
noticeable  were  good  shaped,  capitally  finished  bunches 
of  Alicante  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  large  bunches  of 
Trebbiano  and  of  Barbarossa,  the  latter  being  a  little 
uneven  in  the  size  of  the  berries;  and  a  remarkably 
well  kept  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  that  wa- 
ripe  in  July,  and  still  in  a  plump,  fresh  condition.  A 
Special  Certificate  was  awarded.     A  similar  honour  wa; 

so  paid  to  Mr.  G.  Johnstone,  gr.,  Glamis  Castle,  fortwc 
very  fine  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  weighing  16  lb, 


Hayling  Island,  Hants,  sent  13  Shallots,  which  weighed 
6  lb.  6  oz.  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  came 
examples  of  new  Orange  Naples  Garlic,  about  which 
there  was  some  doubt  experienced  at  first  as  to  whether  it 
was  not  a  new  species,  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  it  was  Garlic  at  all ;  ultimately,  the  committee 
decided  the  matter  by  requesting  to  have  further  examples 
laid  before  them.  Mr.  Parsons,  gr. .  Danesbury,  sent  5 
varieties  of  Celery  ;  and  Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  R.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Petersham,  had  a  collection  of  salading.  Mr.  P. 
J.  Perry,  Banbury,  sent  good  examples  of  the  Banbury 
Improved  White  Spanish  Onion  ;  and  Mr.  Cadger,  gr.  to 
W.J.  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  showed  some  very  well-grown 
specimens  of  the  Luton  Hoo  Cucumber.  From  M 
WilUam  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  came  several  seedling 
Grapes,  including  a  handsome  bunch  of  his  new  1 
variety,  named  Waltham  Cross,  which,  though  not 
remarkable  for  flavour,  is  nevertheless  a  useful,  showy 
distinct  Grape.  From  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  came 
(but  unfortunately  too  late  to  lay  before  the  committee)  a 
splendid  sample  of  ;curled  Kale,  so  fine,  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Mein  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  it  any 
further. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the 


chair.  This,  the  last  meeting  for  the  year,  was  as  usua 
at  this  season  a  small  and  comparatively  uninteresting 
one.  Two  First-class  Certificates  only  were  awarded  to  a 
small  specimen  of  Argyroxyphium  Douglasii,  a  Composite 
plant  recently  introduced  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
shown  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  somewhat  resembles  a  small  Littsea, 
having  a  swollen  base,  and  narrow,  shghtly  curved,  silky 
leaves  of  silvery  whiteness  ;  it  will,  when  it  becomes  larger, 
be  a  handsome  decorative  plant,  and  a  valuable  one 
for  table  decoration.  The  other  Certificate  was  voted 
to  Mr.  Goddard,  gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge 
Villa,  Twickenham,  for  Cyclamen  persicum  Queen  ol 
Crimsons,  rich  deep  velvety  crimson,  the  darkest  shade  we 
have  yet  seen  in  Cyclamens.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  evergreen  plants,  bearing  berries 
(Hollies  excluded),  but  there  was  only  one  group  shown, 
and  to  that,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  the 
ist  prize  was  given.  It  contained  very  nicely  grown 
specimens,  in  pots,  of  Aucubas,  Cotoneasters,  Skimmia 
japonica,  and  Pemettya  mucronata,  with  reddish  crimson 
berries,  and  P.  pilosa,  with  black  berries,  both  very  showy 
plants  when  well  grown  and  closely  studded  with  fruit. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  also  took  a  ist  prize  for  "nine 
hardy  evergreens  of  the  Yew  or  Cypress  type  " 
a  very  interesting  group,  which  included,  ;" 
others,  a  fine  specimen  of  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea, 
a  beautiful  golden  variegated  (not  striped)  seed- 
ling, raised  by  Mr.  Standish  some  10  or  12  years 
ago,  it  having  come  up  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings 
of  the  Irish  Yew.  It  has  the  merit  of  not  becoming  burnt, 
like  the  golden  striped  varieties,  on  the  sandy  soil  at 
Ascot.  These  striped  varieties  do  best  on  clay  soil,  and 
in  positions  where  they  do  not  get  much  sun.  In  habit  it 
is  as  compact  as  the  true  Irish  Yew,  and  for  studding 
about  on  lawns  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  variegated 
plants  yet  sent  out.  Along  with  it  was  another  plant, 
also  a  beautiful  object,  for  the  same  purpose,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  fragrans,  a  very  compact,  glaucous,  pyra- 
midal-habited plant,  one  of  a  lot  sent  out  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  George  Jackman  under  the  name  of  C.  fragrans, 
but  which  when  it  fruited  proved  to  bear  fruit  similar  to 
that  of  the  true  C.  Lawsoniana,  of  which  it  is  no  doubt  a 
distinct  variety  ;  also  Retinospora  lycopodoides,  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  Retinosporas,  and  very  hardy,  the  speci- 
men shown  being  perhaps  the  largest  in  England;  and 
Taxus  coriacea,  a  Japanese  form,  with  broadish,  leathery, 
deep  green  leaves,  and  which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
hardy,  thriving  at  Dresden,  and  also  at  New  York,  whereno 
other  Yew  will  grow.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  also  exhi- 
bited a  nice  specimen  in  flower  of  Asparagus  decumbens, 
a  native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  who  exhibited  it  here  two  or  three 
years  ago,  but  not  in  flower,  this  being  the  first  time  of  its 
showing  flowers,  which  are  small,  white,  and  rather 
strongly  scented.  It  hasaslender  climbing  habit  of  growth, 
and  will  prove  invaluable  for  winter  work,  and  especially 
for  cutting  in  bits  for  bouquets.  From  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  gr. 
to  Sir  J.  Sebright,  Bart.,  Beechwood,  Dunstable,  came  a 
nice  spray  of  Picea  nobilis,  on  which  were  very  fine  cones, 
cut  from  a  tree  58  feet  high  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Keen,  gr.  toj.  G. 
Shephard,  Esq.,  Campsey  Ash,  Wickham  Market,  sent 
two  tree-flowering  Carnations,  Miss  Joliffe,  pink,  with  a 
tinge  of  crimson  in  it,  apparently  a  free-flowering  variety, 
and  nicely  scented  ;  and  Monsieur  Baldwin,  bright  blood- 
red,  and  taller  in  habit  of  growth  than  the  first  named. 
Messrs.  Downie  Laird  &  Laing  exhibited  a  new  white 
form  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata,  with  white  flowers, 
from  ij  to  2  inches  across,  with  a  prominent  greenish- 
yellow  eye;  and  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  gr.  to  J.  La\vrence, 
Esq.,  Beddington,  Surrey,  sent  cut  flowers  of  the  delicate 
showy  violet  and  white  Ipomosa ccelestina.  Mr.  J.  George, 
gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  had  a  well  merited 
extra  prize  for  a  beautiful  box  of  cut  flowers,  which 
included  white  CameUias,  Azaleas,  Begonias,  Poinsettias, 
Strelitzia  reginse,  Cypripedium  insigne.  Heath,  Primulas, 
and  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  an  attractive  blue  flower, 
which,  however,  does  not  stand  traveUing.  To  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  a  Special  Certificate  was  voted 
for  a  nice  group  of  improved  hybrid  Solanums. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  exhibited  specimens  of  Capsi- 
Yellow  Gem,  a  very  free-bearing  and  showy 
kind,  the  plants  being  tolerably  bushy,  on  clean  stems. 
The  prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  and  late  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  brought  out  a  very  nice  display ;  the 
best  24  cpming  from  Mr.  E.  Rowe,  gr.,  The  Rookery, 
Roehampton,  and  which  included  nice  flowers  of  Dr. 
Masters,  Red  Dragon,  John  Salter,  Mr.  Brownlees,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Haliburton. 
The  2d  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  Francis 
Whitboume,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  who  had  some  very 
nice  flowers,  especially  ofthe  Japanese  forms,  Grandiflora, 
Dr.  Masters,  Chang,  and  Apollo.  The  other  competitors 
were  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  George,  and  Mr.  T.  Hobbs, 
Lower  Easton,  Bristol.  Very  good  stands  also  came  from 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  J.  Shrimpton, 
gr.  to  Nfrs.  A.  Do.xat,  Putney  Heath,  the  former  receiving 
a  Special  Certificate.  Messrs.  Rendle  &  Burrows  exhibited 
a  model  of  a  span-roofed  frame,  and  also  of  a  lean-to  one, 
showing  a  new  patent  improved  system  of  glazing, 
whereby  the  method  of  fixing  glass  is  dispensed  with. 
This  is  done  by  fixing  the  glass  by  means  of  cramps 
placed  on  the  sash-bars,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
gutters  to  carry  off  water  if  any  should  enter.  The  follow- 
ing advantages  are  claimed  for  it  by  the  patentees  : — 
"  Requires  no  putty,  paint,  indiarubber,  felt,  or  the  like. 
Is  perfectly  waterproof  and  can  be  made  quite  air-tight  if 
necessary.  Is  very  economical.  Exceedingly  simple,  and 
can  be  repaired  with  great  facility  ;  requiring  only  to 
remove  the  screw  in  cramp  to  loosen  four  panes.  It  has 
great  advantages  over  other  inventions,  the  fastenings  not 
being  fixed  tight  down  on  the  glass,  which  thus  prevents 
breakage  of  the  glass  by  expansion  of  the  metal  in  hot 
weather.  Is  very  portable,  occupying  httle  space  when 
packed.  If  made  in  zinc  or  iron  is  indestructible.  The 
sash-bars  can  be  had  either  in  zinc,  wood,  cast,  sheet,  or 
wTought  iron,  according  to  the  size  of  the  buildings."  A 
model  of  a  new  hot-water  circulator  was  also  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Umpleby,  gr,  to  Miss  Rawson,  Nydd  Hall,  near 
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HoKSHAM  Literary  Institution  :  Nmi.  28. — The 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  vicar,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Natural  History  of  British  Fungi,  with  incidental 
notices  of  the  esculent  and  poisonous  varieties.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  large  diagrams,  affording  a 
synopsis  of  the  whole  order,  with  its  2  cohorts,  6  families, 
30  orders,  800  genera,  and  5000  species.  The  distinc- 
tions between  the  several  families  were  e.\plained,  but 
the  entire  field  being  so  wide  the  lecturer  drew  special 
attention  to  the  first  family— that  of  the  Agaricini, 
o-  gilled  Fungi,  of  which  he  presented  a  complete  synopsis. 
His  friends  had  furnished  him  with  large  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  various  species  figured  in  the  valuable  plates 
of  Dr.  Badham,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  more  especially  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  and  being  arranged  according  to  their  genera, 
subgenera,  and  species— the  esculents  at  the  top  and 
poisonous  immediately  below— he  was  enabled  to  illustrate 
the  entire  order,  and  this  intricate  matter  was  rendered 
comparatively  perspicuous  even  to  a  general  audience. 
The  drawings  of  Amanita  were  really  beautiful,  having 
been  executed  by  a  first-rate  lady  artist  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. To  the  well-known  Agaricus  rubescens  and  the 
fir-cone  Agaric  was  appended  a  splendid  drawing  of 
the  celebrated  Italian  Agaricus  Cresarea,  the  "Boletus" 
of  antiquity,  the  facik  priiicefs  fiingorum,  which 
a  slave  might  not  be  entrusted  with,  according  to 
Martial,  for  fear  he  should  eat  it  on  his  way.  This  was 
the  vehicle  for  the  poison  whicli  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  sent  him  in  caUim  before  his  time, 
therefore  called  thenceforth  /Sji^fia  811.1/.  and  to  this  day 
also  called  "C'pesarea."  Tlie  lecturer  dwelt  particularly 
on  Agaricus  (.Amanita)  muscarius  and  its  intoxicating 
qualities,  stating  his  impression  that  it  was  this  which 
was  inadvertently  eaten  by,  and  consequently  sealed  the 
fate  of,  the  unfortunate  Norfolk  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Welch  ;  and  at  the  same  time  stating  that  tlie 
poison  of  A.  vernus  was  infinitely  more  virulent,  four 
grains  of  the  fresh  plant  being  enough  to  kill  a  dog. 

The  merits  of  .Agarics  were  next  discussed,  and  A.  pro- 
cerus, A.  gambosus,  A.  personatus,  A.  nebularis,  A. 
dealbatus,  A.  geotrupus,  A.  ostreatus,  A.  prunulus, 
and  A.  arvensis  (well  pictured  and  described),  obtained 
their  full  and  well  merited  share  of  praise.  It  was 
sliown  how  the  sub-genera  were  distinguished  by  tlie 
colour  of  their  spores  and  arrangement  of  their  giLls. 
The  virulently  poisonous  species  were  also  clearly 
drawn  and  dwelt  upon,  not  that  any  of  them  would  be 
found  tempting  except  the  "salmon-spored"  A.  (Entoloma) 
ferlilis,  a  large  forest  Mushroom,  growing  in  rings. 
Here  the  lecturer  highly  amused  his  audience  by  reading 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  himself,  who,  when 
a  novice,  had  very  nearly  succumbed  to  this  "  furiously  " 
poisonous  Agaric.  The  lecturer  was  greatly  indebted 
to  this  gentleman  for  a  number  of  plates  of  spores  of 
various  strange  shapes  magnified  to  10,000  diame- 
ters ;  and  it  was  stated  of  the  smallest  variety  that  it 
would  take  200,000,000  to  cover  a  square  inch.  Hygro- 
phorus  virgineus,  Coprinus  comatus,  and  Cortinarius 
violaceus,  not  one  of  which  even  a  novice  could  mis- 
take, were  then  noticed.  The  esculent  varieties  of 
Lactarius  and  Russula  were  next  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Chantarelle  and  Cham- 
pignon received  their  due  encomium.  Boletus  edulis 
came  in  for  its  share  of  notice,  with  its  natural  ally, 
Fistulina  hepatica  ;  also  Hydnum  repandum,  a  specimen 
of  which  was  handed  round. 

The  Stinkhoru  was  not  forgotten,  a  dried  specimen 
being  forthcoming,  about  which  there  were  some  amusing 
recollections  of  its  delightful  fragrance  in  its  palmy  days. 
The  Giant  Puff-ball  was  much  commended,  but  not  so  the 
Lyeoperdon  ca^latum,  a  tender-looking,  encrusted,  and 
smaller  species.  The  genus  Clavaria  was  greatly  eulogised , 
especially  vermiculata,  or  the  "candle"  variety.  The 
remaining  orders  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  viz., 
the  leathery  and  gelatinous  Fungi,  having  been  then 
briefly  noticed,  and  the  four  next  families  micro- 
scopically alluded  to,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to 
.Ascomycetes.  Amongst  these,  of  course,  the  Truffle, 
the  Morel,  and  Helvella  crispa  obtained  their  merited 
distinction  ;  nor  was  the  beautiful  Peziza  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. On  the  whole,  of  the  various  species  of 
esculent  Fungi,  the  palm  was  given  to  the  Orange  Lac- 
tarius, L.  dehciosus,  Agaricus  prunulus,  the  Champignon, 
Boletus  edulis,  and  the  large  Puff-ball  when  about  the  size 
of  a  croquet  ball,  and  eaten  the  same  day  as  gathered. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  a  Iirt^elv  mas^nified  drawing 
of  the  Potato  blight  was  exhiMi'  I,  .tnd  \\:.-  iihi.lc  in  which 
it  destroys  the  plant  desti 'I  i' • ;  '  ■  ■'  .  mil'-,  of  the 
"book"  Fungus,  the  lectui' 1  :  ■   !      .me  valu- 

able books  of  his  own  which  h,'  I  I      ii  i    1  h  1:  ,'  destroyed 
by  its  unwelcome  ravages. 

The  lecture  was  interspersed  with  amusing  anecdotes, 
not  the  least  so  being  an  account  of  a  yp\\\\\  at  Cirencester 
Agricultural  College  who  one  day  brought  home  a 
Fungus,  cooked  it,  and  within  half  an  hour  found  his 
uvula  swollen  up  in  his  mouth  as  large  as  an  orange, 
which  occasioned  "  Smith's  plates"  to  be  introduced  into 
the  library,  where  the  lecturer  first  saw  theni  with  the  book 
of  descriptions,  whence  his  subsequent  addiction  to  the 
pursuit,  truly  characterised  as  one  which  will  "  lead  from 
joy  to  joy."        


Spiritualism   and  Animal   Magnetism,   &c.     By 

Prof.  G.  G.  Zerffi.  Hardwicke.  1S71.  Pp.  143. 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  supply  a  rational 
explanation  of  dreams,  spectral  visions,  and  spiritual 
manifestations.  There  is  not  even  a  ghost  story,  says 
the  author,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  a  natural 
point  of  view.  Such  phenomena  are  all  subjective, 
and  are  referred  by  our  author  to  the  action  of  "the 
organ  of  dreams,"  an  assumed  organ,  which  is  further 


assumed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and 
to  be  acted   on   by  many  forces,  of  which  the 
effective  is  animal  magnetism. 

The  spectral  visions  are  the  result  of  a  disturbed 
balance  between  the  positive  and  negative  magnetism 
Moreover,  "persons  in  whom  negative  magnetism  is 
predominant  see,  hear,  smell,  feel,  taste,  and  ei 
think  whatever  an  individual  charged  with  posit 
magnetism  wills."  Tlie  author  condemns  unsparingly 
the  jugglery  of  .so-called  spiritualists,  and  the  credulity 
of  their  followers,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  explanations  (?)  given  by  Dr.  Zerffi  ate  one  whit 
nearer  the  truth  than  those  offered  by  the  spiri 
ists.  He  classifies  dreams  as — a,  dreams  without 
meaning;  b,  half  dreams;  c,  theorematic  dreams; 
(/,  allegorical  dreams ;  e,  somnambulic  dreams ;  / 
clairvoyant  dreams  ;  g,  visionary  dreams. 

The  author's  work  appears  to  us  to  fall  best  under 
the  latter  category. 


onale  Worterbuch  der  Pflanzen-namen 
&c.   (International  Dictionary  of  Plants,  in    Latin, 
German,  English,    and  French,   for  Botanists,    anc 
especially  Horticulturists,  Agriculturists,  Students  of 
Forestry   and   Pharmaceutics.)      By    Dr.     William 
Ulrich.      Leipsig.      8vo.      Part    I.       (Williams   & 
Norgate). 
A  polyglot   dictionary   of  plant  names,    compiled  by 
one  sufficiently  conversant  with  modern  languages  and 
with   botany,  would    be    a  great   boon   to  botanists, 
and  more    especially   to    gardeners   and   nurserymen. 
Its   philological   value   would    also    be    considerable. 
IIoiv  far  the  author  of  the  Dictionary,   of  which  the 
first  part  is  now  before  us,  is  qualified  for  his  task,  is  to 
us  doubtful.     Assuredly    the   English  preface   is   not 
calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  any  high  estimate 
of  the  author's  knowledge  of  our  language.     His  mode 
of  spelling  the  Latin  names  is  not  a  whit  more  re- 
assuring.      A     few    illustrations    taken     at     random 
will     show     that     our     fears     are      not     altogether 
groundless.     /Ethusa  Cynapium,  we  are  told,  is  called 
in   English  ''Foot's    Parsley,   Garden   Dog    Poison." 
The  "  foot "  is  doubtless   a  mere  misprint  for  "  fool," 
but  as  to  the  second  appellation  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as   to  whether   the   poison  is  intended  for  dogs   that 
commit    trespass    in    gardens,  or    whether   the   word 
garden  is  introduced  in  the  sense  of  cultivated,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  some  wild  plant  used  for  poisoning 
dogs.     A  similar  mystery  environs  the  English  equi- 
valent for   Amar.anthus   caudatus,    which   is  rendered 
Love-his-bleeding.     Whose  bleeding  ?  we  feel  tempted 
to  ask,   and  why  are  we  to  love  it  ?     Amaryllis  formo- 
;ima  is  given  as  the  "  very  nice  Amaryllis,"  and  so 
doubt  it  is,  but  the  author's  qualification  is  certainly 
:  a  nice   rendering  of  the  Latin  term.     Neither  is  a 
cramon  at  all  a  familiar  word  in  English  for  the  Snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum  majus.   Bunkin,  as  a  name  for  the 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  assuredlynot  in  common  use  in 
this  country.     In  fine,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
part  before  us,  which  extends  from  A  to  CE  (in  Latin), 
the  work  will  be  of  little  use  to  Germans  or  French  wish- 
ing to  become  acquainted  with  English  names.    On  the 
other  hand  an  Englishman  familiar  with  the  Latin  and 
English  names  of  any  particular  plant  may  feel  greater 
confidence  in  turning  to  the  German  column  for  the 
German  names.     As  a  book  of  this  character  is  much 
nted,  and  Dr.  Ulrich  has  no  doubt  accumiUated  his 
material   and  arranged  his  manuscripts,   we  earnestly 
.dvise    him   to    submit    the   latter    to    the    revision 
if     competent      French     and      English     authorities 
before   proceeding  further  with   their   publication,    to 
"thdraw  the  present  part,  and  re-issue  it  in  a  revised 
form.     As  the  author  has  probably  never  heard  of  Dr. 
ior's  work,  it  may  be  doing  him  a  service  to  refer 
n  to  the  pages  of  that  useful  publication  for  informa- 
n  as  to  English  plant  names  and  their  equivalents. 
We   could  hardly  expect  in  such  a  work  that  the 
derivations    should    be    given.      The    researches    of 
philologists  have,  however,  rendered  a  revision  of  the 
ordinarily    accepted   derivations    absolutely    essential. 
Anacardium,  generally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  considered  to  be  intended  as  an  allusion  to  the 
heart-shaped  form  of  the  peduncle  or  of  some  other 
part   of  the  plant,  is  now  by  Sanskrit  scholars  with 
more  probability  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  vrannakrta, 
the  name  applied  to  a  plant,  and  itself  derived  from 
vrana  =  wound,  and  krt,  to  produce  or  create. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

When  a  raiser  of  the  VerI!ena  exhibits  some  nine 
Dr  ten  seedlings  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and  succeeds 
in  obtaining  "First-class  Certificates  for  five  of  them, 
it   must   be   assumed   that   the    improvement   of    the 
Verbena  goes  on  steadily  and  surely  from  year  to  year. 
Raisers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  and  nurserymen  in  their  distribution  ;    there- 
fore the  Verbena  must  be  in  demand.     It  is  in  demand 
for  exhibition   purposes   much   moie   largely   than   is 
magined,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  Verbena 
jxhihitCLl  well,  other  than  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  a  visit 
shouM    be   paid    to   the   summer  exhibitions  held   at 
111. UK,    Taunton,    Yeovil,    Shepton    Mallet,    &c., 
re  slands  of  \'erbenas  are  set  up  that  would  fairly 
the  resources  and  mettle  of  even  Mr.  Perry. 
is  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Coleshill,  who  has  this 


season  won  five  First-class  Certificates  for  seedling 
Verbenas,  and  in  a  batch  of  seven  varieties  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Keynes  next  spring  four  of  these  will 
be  included  ;  one  named  Lady  Braybrooke  being  held 
over,  probably  for  want  of  stock.  The  following  are 
the  certificated  flowers  :—  Lady  Edith,  pure  white, 
with  a  pale  rosy  purple  ring  round  the  eye,  very  large 
rounded  pip,  and  fine  truss  ;  Lady  Gertrude,  very  pale 
lilac,  with  a  rosy  mauve  ring  round  a  lemon  eye, — 
novel  and  good,  and  of  fine  quality  ;  Mauve  Queen, 
pale  lilac-mauve,  with  a  large  sulphur  eye,— quite  new 
in  colour,  distinct,  and  of  good  quality  ;  and  Pluto, 
orange-red,  shaded  with  dark  round  a  large  and  bold 
lemon  eye  ;  i)ip  and  truss  of  fine  quality.  The  re. 
mainder  of  the  batch  consists  of  Grand  Duke,  cerise- 
crimson,  large  rounded  pip,  and  splendid  truss  ;  Isa 
Bninton,  plum-colour,  tinted  with  blue,  large  white 
eye, — very  distinct,  and  having  an  excellent  habit, 
suited  for  bedding  purposes  ;  and  Royalty,  dark 
crimson-scarlet,  considered  by  Mr.  Eckfoid  to  be  one 
of  the  most  promising  bedding  varieties  he  has  yet 
distributed,  having  a  dwarf,  compact,  short-jointed 
habit,  and  being  very  profuse  of  bloom  :  the  colour 
also  is  likely  to  stand  exposure. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  confines  himself  to  a  batch  of  six 
■m.f!  varieties,  that  will  be  distributed,  as  usual,  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner.  But  one  First-class  Certificate  fell  to  Mr. 
Perry's  lot  this  year,  viz.,  for  Emma  Weaver,  a  bold 
and  handsome  flower,  colour  blush-white,  with  a  large 
and  striking  violet  centre ;  habit  excellent.  The 
other  varieties  consist  of  Carnation,  white  ground, 
distinctly  striped  with  scarlet  and  crimson, 
bright-looking,  highly  efiective,  and  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  pretty  striped  varieties ;  Hero,  bluish- 
grey,  with  dark  centre,  large  pip,  and  of  fine  form  ; 
Queen  of  Pinks,  delicate  soft  pink,  with  large  M'hite 
eye,  very  pretty  and  distinct  ;  Simplicity,  white,  with 
deep  crimson  centre,  novel  and  fine ;  and  Sprite, 
delicate  blush  white,  with  small  pink  centre,  of 
exquisite  form,  and  very  pretty. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford  recommends  the  early  planting-out 
of  Verbenas,  if  they  have  been  sufficiently  hardened 
off  in  cold  frames.  The  Verbena  has  a  somewhat 
wiry  growth,  and  if  this  is  made  tough  by  due  and 
gradual  hardening  in  cold  frames,  it  is  made  capable 
of  withstanding  considerable  exposure.  Even  if 
but  little  growth  is  made,  owing  to  the  weather 
being  inclement,  the  degree  of  harm  done  to  the  plants 
will  be  small,  and  they  will  be  drawing  root,  and  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  opens,  they  burst  into  a  rapid 
growth.  Whatever  be  the  habit  of  the  variety,  let  it 
have  a  rich  soil  in  which  to  grow  ;  the  starvmg  process, 
to  neutralise  strength  or  redundancy  of  growth,  is  a  mis- 
take. If  a  variety  grows  freely  and  blooms  sparingly 
in  a  rich  soil,  the  result  would  scarcely  be  better  in  a 
poor  one ;  and  nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  half- 
dead  Verbenas  in  starved  ground  after  a  spell  of  hot 
dry  weather  in  the  month  of  August.  Bedders-out  are 
scarcely  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  mixed  beds  of  Verbenas,  nor  will  they, 
till  the  rage  for  masses  of  colour  in  the  flower 
garden  declines.  Large,  bold  Phlox-like  pips,  and 
bright  and  delicate  parti-coloured  tints,  that  appear 
to  rest  on  a  dense  undergrowth  of  foliage,  make  very 
pleasant  pictures;  and  all  that  is  required  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  neat  is  the  occasional  picking  off  of  the 
decaying  trusses.  Granted  that  a  storm  of  rain  or  hail 
ion  strips  a  bed  of  its  beauty  ;  but  the  gloom  is  only 
omentary — that  singular  fertility  of  bloom  so  remark- 
able in  the  Verbena  soon  supplies  the  place  of  the 
destroyed  flowers  ;  every  joint  of  a  branch  appears  to 
supply  trusses  of  bloom,  and  the  plants  maintain  this 
fertility  of  resource  till  quite  late  in  the  summer.  The 
"erbena  cannot  yet  be  spared  as  a  bedding  plant. 
R.  D. 
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night.    A  little  rain  fell  occasionally.     Strong  wind. 
—A  liiUe  light  cloud  present  at  times.    Hazy  aiid  foggj 

Hoar-frost. 
—Overcast  in  mominc ;  cloudless  and  very  fine  from  noo 

-A  generally  fine  day,  with  variable  amounts  of  cloud 

Snow  fell  occasionally. 
-Generally  cloudless   till  night;  then  ■i-ariablc.    A  littl 

snow  fell  at  night. 
-Generally  overcast.     Snow  fell  in  the  moniing. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


The  death  recently  of  one  of  our  oldest  contributors 
Mr.  Beli.enden  Ker,  at  Cannes,  demands  notici 
from  us.  Mr.  Ker  was  known  some  20  years  since  a: 
an  enthusiastic  plant-grower.  His  articles  in  these 
columns,  under  the  signature  of  "  Dodman,"  v/ere  much 
esteemed  for  their  pungency  of  expression  and  com 
sense.  Mr.  Ker  was  also  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
"  Botanical  Register,"  and  though  he  did  not  bring  to 
his  task  the  botanical  knowledge  of  his  successor,  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  of  the  speci- 
mens before  him  was  quite  unrivalled.  For  some 
years  past,  Mr.  Ker  had  taken  no  active  part  either  in 
horticulture  or  botany. 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  Common  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus)  is  a  very 
common  bird  in  the  whole  of  N.E.  Africa,  which  it 
traverses  rapidly  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  seems  to 
spend  its  winter  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Heuglin 
never  saw  it  in  perfectly  youthful  plumage  in  N.E. 
Africa.  In  Egypt  it  arrives  from  the  south  in  March 
up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  in  August  it  returns 
to  the  south  again.  It  takes  its  migratoiy  flights 
singly ;  for,  although  tolerable  numbers  may  be 
observed  collecting  in  the  small  Acacia  woods, 
avenues,  and  Palm  groves,  yet  none  of  them  concerns 
itself  about  its  neighbour,  but  pursues  its  passage 
alone.  As  to  locality,  the  cuckoo  in  Africa  is  not 
particular.  It  is  found  in  the  plains  round  Alexandria, 
unfrequently  in  low  Date  Palms.  In  Central 
1  gardens,  especially  in  Olive  plantations, 
^abach  and  .Sycamore  trees.  Tamarisks,  and 
Acacias,  about  dwellings  and  ruins.  In  the  steppes 
it  is  often  seen  in  quite  low  bushes ;  in  Soudan  in 
thick  forests,  either  in  marshy  country,  lowlands,  or 
high  mountains.  It  flies  generally  north  to  south,  and 
it  returns  mostly  following  the  Nile  or  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  but  it  also  wanders  far  into  the  arid  wastes 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  latter.  Heuglin,  during  his 
several  years'  residence  in  N.E.  Africa  and  Arabia, 
never  heard  the  bird's  well-known  cry.  The  same  is 
asserted  by  Jesse  and  Brehm  ;  but  Professor  Hartman 
says  he  heard  it  in  March  at  Der  (Lower  Nubia),  in 
April  at  Old  Dongolah,  in  the  first  days  of  May  in  the 
woods  of  North  Sennaar,  in  September  at  New  Don- 
golah, and  in  October  at  Siut.  In  all  the  African 
specimens  Heuglin  found  the  iris  always  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  brown.  The  common  cuckoo  occurs  in 
Algeria,  St.  Thome  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
Madeira,  South  Africa  (.'),  Madagascar  (?),  Mauritius!?), 
over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  eastwards  to  Japan  and 
Timor,  in  Europe  northwards  to  70°  N.  lat.    Field. 

The  Californian  Thistle. — The  following  Notes 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  by 
Mr.  W.  Archer,  F.L.S.  :— 

"The  genus  Carduus,  as  established  by  Linnreus, 
consists  of  what  are  called  '  true  Thistles, '  with  a  hairy 
pappus  or  calyx  ;  and  'plume  Thistles,'  with  a  feathery 
pappus  or  calyx.  Bentham,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the 
British  Flora,"  follows  Linnasus,  but  some  botanists 
class  the  '  true  Thistle '  under  the  genus  Carduus,  and  the 


'  plume  Thistles, '  under  the  genus  Cnicus  or  Cirsium. 
Ihe  Milk  Tliistle  (Carduus  Marianus)  represents  the  true 
Thistle  in  Tasmania,  and  the  Carduus  lanceolatus,  or  Spear 
Thistle  (Cnicus  lanceolatus  of  the  British  Flora  of  Hooker 
and  Amott),  the  Plume  Thistle.  The  Spear  Thistle  of 
England  is  what  is  called  in  Tasmania  the  Scotch  Thistle 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Scotland.  (The 
Scotch  heraldic  Thistle  is  the  Onopordon  Acanthium, 
which  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but 
certainly  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  according  to  Bentham.) 
The  Spear  Thistle  (Carduus  or  Cnicus  lanceolatus)  has  a 
biennial  root-stock,  which  sends  up  for  two  years  (after 
which  it  dies)  annual  stems,  winged  and  prickly,  with 
broadish,  pinnatifid,  prickly-lobed  leaves,  and  large, 
egg-shaped  flower-heads,  enveloped  in  involucral  spread- 
ing bracts,  with  stiff,  largish  prickles.  The  Creeping 
Thistle  (Carduus  or  Cnicus  arvensis)  has  a  perennial 
and  creeping  root-stock,  which  sends  up  perpetually, 
annual  stems,  with  rather  narrow,  pinnatifid,  very 
prickly-lobed  leaves,  and  dioecious  flower-heads— the 
male  flower-heads  nearly  globular,  and  the  female  flower- 
heads  egg-shaped,  enveloped  in  involucral  appressed 
bracts,  with  small  prickles.  Both  the  Spear  Thistle  and 
the  Creeping  Thistle  are  found  abundantly  in  Europe  and 
-Asia.  The  Spear  Thistle  is,  of  course,  the  more  easily 
destroyed  of  the  two  ;  the  Creeping  Thistle  seems  to  be 
quite  ineradicable.  The  Creeping  Thistle  is  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Johnston  as  being  called  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Canadian  Thistle — probably  because  it 
travelled  thither  from  Canada  :  and  so,  I  suppose,  the 
same  Thistle  is  called  here  the  Californian  Thistle  because 
it  has  come  to  us  from  California.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
Creeping  Thistle  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  never  quits  a 
country  into  which  it  has  been  introduced." 

The  Baobab  or  Monkey  Bread  (Adansonia 
digatata,  L.)  is  popularly  known  on  account  of  the 
immense  diameter  of  its  trunk,  and  the  various  notions 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  propounded  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  great  age.  Humboldt  speaks 
of  the  Baobab  as  ' '  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our 
planet."  The  earliest  account  of  the  tree  is  given 
by  a  Venetian  named  Aloysius  Cadamosto,'  who,  in 
1454,  discovered  one  growing  in  Senegal  whose  trunk 
measured  112  feet  in  circumference.  Adanson,  in 
whose  honour  the  genus  is  named,  and  who,  in  1794, 
likewise  travelled  in  Senegal,  speaks  of  a  tree  29  feet 
in  diameter  and  70  feet  high,  its  estunated  age  being 
over  5000  years.  Whether  or  not  the  trees  now  stand- 
ing are  of  the  gi-eat  age  imputed  to  them  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine,  though  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  trees  of 
immense  size  are  abundant  in  Africa,  both  on  the  East 
and  West  coasts,  as  well  as  across  the  country  to  Lake 
Ngami,  and  in  other  parts  of  East  and  West  tropical 
and  central  Africa,  so  far  as  explorations  have  as  yet  bei 
made.  It  has  also  become  naturalised  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  tree  has  a  variety  of  uses,  such 
for  instance  as  the  manufacture  of  cordage  or  rope  from 
its  tough  fibrous  bark,  which  the  natives  obtain  in  the 
following  manner  : — They  make  a  horizontal  cut  in  the 
bark  of  the  hving  tree,  low  down  upon  the  trunk,  they 
then  strip  it  up  to  the  height  requhed,  usually  a  few 
feet,  and  cut  it  off;  this  process  is  continued  as  the 
new  bark  forms,  so  that  in  some  old  trees  there  is  ; 
series  of  horizontal  rings  or  scars  round  the  trunk. 
After  the  bark  is  so  obtained,  it  is  manufactured  in  the 
usual  way  into  ropes  and  cordage  of  different  thick- 
nesses. The  leaves  are  used  as  a  food,  or  kind  of 
vegetable,  and  in  the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  trees  the 
natives  deposit  their  dead,  the  bodies  being,  it  is  said, 
as  well  preserved  as  if  they  were  properly  embalmed  ; 
but  besides  these  general  applications,  various  medi- 
cinal properties  are  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the 
tree — the  fruits,  which,  when  fully  grown,  are  some 
iS  inches  or  more  long,  and  about  6  or  8  inches 
diameter  across  the  centre,  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
with  a  hard,  woody  rind,  the  inside  being  filled  with  a 
mass  of  agreeably  sub-acid  farinaceous  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded  ;  this  pulp  is  used  by  the 
natives  on  the  Zambezi  for  food,  being  mixed  with 
water  into  a  kind  of  thick  paste  and  eaten  by  dipping 
the  fingers  into  the  dish  and  sucking  them  ;  it  is  also 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  sherbet,  and  has 
been  brought  to  notice  as  a  reputed  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery—more, it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  refrigerant 
and  diuretic  properties  than  for  its  astrmgency.  From 
the;  flavour  of  the  pulp  the  tree  has  been  called,  in 
)me  parts  of  Africa,  the  Cream-of-Tartar  tree.  The 
oody  rind  of  the  fruit,  beaten  up  into  a  paste  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  water,  has  also  been  recommended  for  a 

ilar  purpose,  while  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  itself  has  been  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  in  intermittent  fevers.  In  Matabililand,  South- 
Africa,  it  is  in  great  repute  ;  the  natives  use  it 
ely  in  fevers,  and  as  a  tonic,  and  European 
travellers  also  frequently  have 


the  external  atmosphere 

pelling  the  moisture 
houses,  it  is  highly  judic 
days,  and  when  air  ca 


Hence,  as  this  external  air, 
;,  is  scarcely  capable  of  ex- 
which  abounds  within  our 
ous  to  light  a  fire  upon  drying 
I  be  given  most  freely.     The 


§arkn  #|^£ratr0iTS, 

{FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  injury  caused  by  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 

■  at  this  dull  season,  extends  equally  to  Orchidaceous 
or  stove  plants  as  well  as  to  other  subjects,  and  this,  I 
think,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  density  of 
the  medium  which  surrounds  them  checks  the  natural 

exhalations  from  the  leaves.  I  repeat  my  former  sugges-  .  .  - 

tion,  therefore,  to  give  fresh  air  carefully  with  all  possible    immediately  staking  all  such  as  are  so  operated  on,  at 
freedom.     Even  this  is  at  times  of  Kttle  use,  so  dense  is '  the  earliest  possible  moment  aftenvards. 


grower  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this 
the  inmates  a  much  drier  air  for  some  days  following, 
as  well  as  aid  a  freer  exhalation  on  the  part  of  the 
plants  during  that  particular  day.  Turn  all  plants 
round  occasionally,  to  insure  an  equal  amount  of  light 
to  all  side,  alike.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  which  are 
now  becoming  good-sized  plants,  should  have  all 
decaying  bottom  leaves  removed  from  them.  Though 
these  require  an  imiforra  root  moisture,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  water  them  to  excess,  or  to  cause  the  soil 
to  become  stagnant  or  waterlogged.  Many  Cine- 
rarias will  now  push  up  their  centre  or  bloom 
stalks  freely,  and  should  therefore  have  liberal  water- 
ings with  liquid  manure  of  tolerable  strength.  Green- 
fly must  be  assiduously  watched  for,  and  the  usual 
antidote,  fumigation,  applied  at  the  earliest  sign  of  its 
existence.  Many  amateurs  and  others  with  too  limited 
means  endeavour  to  keep  Colcicses  and  Iresiiic  LindeiU 
and  such  like  bedding  plants  through  the  winter  in 
greenhouses  only,  which  is  often  found  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  even  by  with  practised  hands.  Mamtain  them 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  structure,  upon  a  dry  base, 
and  permit  them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  only 
giving  them  sufficient  water  at  distant  intervals  to 
ensure  to  the  balls  a  slight  latent  moisture.  Keep 
them  also  free  from  cold  draughts,  and  do  not  cut  them 
back  in  any  way. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
AVhere  Vines  which  are  being  forced  early  have 
theu-  roots  in  inside  borders,  the  roots  must  receive 
equal  consideration,  and  the  same  amount  of  practical 
attention  as  the  growth  aboveground.  Indeed,  as  root 
action  does  not  take  precedence  of  leaf  formation,  as  is 
often  en'oneously  surmised,  the  food  intended  for  them 
should  be  ready  for  their  wants  at  the  time  when  the 
young  fibrils  or  spongioles  are  called  into  active 
existence.  To  this  end  give  to  the  borders  a  moderate 
application  of  warm  water  every  fourth  day  or  so,  from 
the  commencement  of  shutting  up  the  house  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  actual  forcing.  By  three  or  four  such  mode- 
rate waterings,  the  border  will  become  moderately 
moistened,  and  each  part  will  be  in  progress  naturally 
together.  The  water  given  to  these  borders  should  be 
warmed  up  to  80"  at  least.  Those  who  are  now  pre- 
paring Vineries  for  early  work  should  bend  the 
rods  back  and  fasten  them  loosely  together  along 
the  front  of  the  structure,  or  in  any  position  where  the 
apices  of  the  canes  or  rods  are  below  the  centre.  In  all 
instances  where  the  Vines  which  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  forcing  have  their  roots  out-of-doors,  let  the 
fermenting  materials  be  got  on  the  borders  without 
further  delay.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  early 
house,  which  are  now  swelling  their  buds,  must  be 
syringed  periodically,  the  atmosphere,  too,  must  be 
well  charged  with  moisture,  and  all  the  surroundings 
should  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  possible.  It  is  often 
a  very  judicious  procedure  to  sow  a  little  Cticutnber 
seed  at  this  time,  in  all  instances  where  any  lack  of 
vigour  exhibits  itself  in  bearing  plants.  By  so  doing, 
early  seedling  plants  are  often  provided  by  the  tune 
they  are  actually  wanted,  though  symptoms  of  wanmg 
health  does  not  show  thus  early,  the  most  trying 
time  having  yet  to  come. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailmg  or  tying-in  of 
Pear  trees  during  temperate  intervals.  The  gross 
wood  should  also  be  cut  out  of  Filberts  in  mstances 
where  they  have  been  permitted  to  run  too  greatly  into 
growth.  No  better  tune  can  be  chosen  than  the  pre- 
sent to  prune  all  kinds  of  Orchard  Trees.  We  greatly 
neglect  the  pruning  of  standard  Plum  trees  as  a  rule, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  common  Damsons.  The  crop 
has  become  from  this  cause,  in  part,  a  very  precarious 
one  ;  the  trees  often  grow  to  a  degree  exceeding  the 
annual  bearing  strength,  and  hence  we  have  generally 
one  year  a  heavy  crop,  the  succeedmg  year  little  or  no 
bloom,  and  perhaps  the  following  one  such  an  excessive 
rop  of  bloom  that  the  trees  are  compelled,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  to  abandon  the  realisation  of  a  sarisfactory 
crop.  A  little  judicious  pruning  -will  do  good  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  others.  Strawberries  in  pots  used 
ly  forcing  should  now  be  selected  from  the 
stock.  Choose  those  with  the  most  prominent 
owns,  and  in  the  smallest-sized  pots  ;  scnib  the  pots 
eU,  and  place  them  in  a  temperature  averaging 
about  temperate  for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  with  a  very 
slight  bottom-heat,  into  which  the  pots  can  be  plunged, 
so  much  the  better.  Continue  until  finished  the  trans- 
planting of  such  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees  as  are  to  be 
operated  upon  this  season.  The  sooner  this  operation 
is  brought  to  a  close  now  the  better.  Cut  all  strong 
mbling  roots  in  somewhat  severely,  doing  so  always 
ith  a  sharp-edged  knife.  In  replanting  them  be  very 
particular  always  to  keep  the  base  and  roots  well  up  ; 
that  is,  not  to  plant  too  deeply.  As  no  tree  which  has 
been  uprooted  or  transplanted  can  succeed  in  the  work 
of  reconstructing  its  former  mechanical  hold  of  the 
ground  whilst  the  least  oscillation  or  wmd-waving  is 
issible,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  unportance  of 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  past  frost  has  somewhat  delayed  the  germination 
of  November-sown  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  which 
are  now  coming  through  the  soil,  though  where  un- 
protected at  a  sad  sacrifice  by  reason  of  destructive 
bird  agency.  I  referred  last  week  to  protecting  them 
by  means  of  "rizzles"  wherever  these  are  at  hand, 
but  who  would  think  of  purchasing  them,  in  the 
face  of  the  brick  and  glass  appliances  which  we  now 
possess?  Plant  protectors  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  gardener  who  is  expected  to  produce  as  early 
a  dish  of  Peas  as  possible,  as  they  afford  protection  at 
once  against  birds,  and  the  inclemency  of  biting  winds, 
which  dash  the  tender  tops  against  the  hard  frozen 
ground,  as  well  as  supply  shelter  from  snow,  by  which 
they  are  weighed  down.  Even  those  who  possess  the 
means  of  sowing  in  turf  or  pots  could  not  fail  to  accept 
their  protective  aid  as  a  boon.  Mould  up  the  rows 
of  young  Peas,  forming  slight  ridges  on  either  side,  an 
inch  or  so  from  them,  so  as  to  protec 
withering  cold  winds.    W.  E. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  8. 

We  have  experienced  a  general  dulness  in  the  trade, 
business  both  wholesale  and  retail  being  influenced  by 
the  weatlier.  The  supply,  however,  is  fairly  kept  up,  and 
hothouse  produce  is  comparatively  abundant — Grapes, 
Black  and  White,  and  Pines  being  ample.  Cucumbers, 
Seakale,  and  Asparagus  is  also  sufficient  both  for  the 
London  and  provincial  demand,  .\niongst  novelties  we 
have  a  fair  supply  of  Truffles,  and  some  nice  specimens  of 
the  Prickly  Pear  are  on  sale.     Some  very  good  Bananas 


from 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

'»•  Carriage  of  Parcels.— Wc  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  render  assistance  in  the  matter  of  naming 
plants,  fruits,  fungi,  &c,,  but  our  correspondents 
should  remember  that  this  entails,  on  our  part,  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  expense, 
and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  p.ay  the  carriage  of  their 
parcels.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  done,  we  shall 
rigidly  adhere  to  our  rule  of  not  receiving  such  1 
nications.     We  cannot  undertake  to  name  mo 


Apples,  per  J  sieve  : 
Cobs,  per  100  lb.  ..6c 
Filberts,  per  lb.  . .  c 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  i 
Lemons,  per  loo    ..   ; 


Asparagus,  per  loo  i( 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  1 
"         oli,  purple,  per 

els  Sprouts,  p. 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Capsicums,  p.  lOO..  i 
Carrots,  p.  tjunch  . .  c 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  : 
Celery,  per  bundle  .  ; 
Chilies,  per  too      . .    ] 


Beetroot  Cultivation  :  R.  M.  W.  We  are  unable 
to  name  any  one  conversant  with  Sugar-Beet  growth 
and  manufacture ;  but  application  should  be  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  and  Karing- 
don,  Berkshire,  where  the  two  most  extensive  examples 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  exist  at  present. 
Probably  Mr.  Fish,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  could  collect 
the  Lavenham  experience  for  you. 
Ciii.oUK  oi-  Greenhouse  Stages;  Lady  Subscriber. 
This  depends  very  much  upon  the  surroundings,  and 
on  other  circumstances.  Stone  colour  we  should 
think  the  safest  to  use. 
Crossing  Grapes  :  Vine  Pollen,  &c.  :  T.  R.,  Wigan. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  keep  the  pollen  in  a 
dry  place.  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  pollen  so 
kept  will  retain  its  power,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Aucuba 
it  will  do  so  for  12  to  18  months.  What  we  require  in 
new  Grapes  is  constitution  and  flavour,  combined  with 
size.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadine,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  possess  most  of  these  qualities.  These, 
therefore,  may  be  crossed  with  any  others  whose  peculi- 
arities you  wish  to  secure. 
Gooseberries  :  T.  H.  M.  writes  to  say,  that  he  would 
be  obliged  by  any  correspondent  giving  him  the  names 
of  the  12  heaviest  Gooseberries,  three  of  each — red, 
green,  white,  and  yellow. 
Names  of  Fruit  :  Skinner  if  Son.  Pear:  Chaumontel. 
Names  of  Plants  :  K.  &'  S.  Picea  grandis.  A.  M.— 
T.  S.  H.  Horner.  Ligustrum  robustum,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  (Khasia,  Nepal,  the  Neilgherries,  Sic.)  — 
J.  M.  Erica  caff'ra;  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 7.  M., 
'Southgaie.  The  variegated  Cocksfoot  grass,  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata.  Two  forms  of  this  are  cultivated, 
one  of  them  distinguished  by  gardeners  as  Dactylis 
glomerata  var.  elegantissima.— y.  C,  Ihomley.  Eupa- 
torium  glabratum,  H.  B.  K.  ;  native  of  Central 
America.— 5.  G.  K.  i.  Begonia  semperflorens ;  2, 
apparently  a  young  scrap  of  Hypolepis  distans  :  3,  the 
leaf  of  some  Orchid  ;  4,  Eranthemum  sanguinoleiitum 
5,  Begonia  Martiana  ;  6,  Begonia  GrifiithJi.  No.  3  pro- 
bably only  requires  the  usual  treatment  of  Orchidaceou; 
epiphytes  :  try  it  potted  high  in  turfy  peat  and  sphag' 
num.  with  the  pot  nearly  full  of  crocks  beneath  the  soil, 
Stei'HANOTIs  floribunda  :  J.  M.  This  does  occasion- 
ally produce  fruit  in  this  country. 
Tree  Carnations  :  J.  W.  The  following  are  recom- 
mended as  some  of  the  best  of  those  which  have  the 
true  perpetual-flowering  habit  :  —  Avalanche,  white  ; 
Maiden's  Blush,  tinted  blush  :  'Vulcan,  bright  red ; 
Herbert,  deep  rose ;  Garibaldi,  rosy  scarlet ;  Miss 
Joliffe,  flesh  colour,  very  fragrant  ;  Jean  Bart,  scarlet  ; 
'Valiant,  bright  scarlet ;  White  Nun,  white ;  The 
Dragon,  scarlet ;  Congress,  bright  scarlet ;  'Vestal, 
white;  Life  Guardsman,  bright  scarlet.— CtJffj/(7«^  5//*^- 
scriber.  We  know  of  no  work  devoted  to  these  plants. 
There  are  some  good  articles  on  them  in  some  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  the 
present  year.  


Melons,  each 
Oranges,  per  100 
Pears,  per  dozen 
Pine-apples,  per  11 
Pomegranates,  cat 


Horse     Radish,  per 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ..02- 
Lettuces,perscote..  i  6- 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  10- 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..02- 
Radishes,  per  bunch  02- 
Rhubarb,  p.  bund.  .20- 

Scorzonera,  p.  bun.  09- 
Seakale,  per  punnet  26- 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08- 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30- 
Tomatos,  p.  sieve  ..40- 


Flukes,  : 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

■jyrAW    and    CO.'S     patent.- Prices,    Printed 

Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  (Conservatories,  Entrance 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT 
labels,— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  pare 
lonR,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35J.,  cash  on  deliver^-, 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Orders  delivered  f 
JOHN   FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston. 


CLOTH 
implc  Laticl 


iN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS 


TALLIES,! 

The  aoove  can  D, 
CHARLES 
Cox's  Quay,  Lowe 
"     -  the  principa 


BLACKITH  AND  CO., 


Retail  of  t 


flant 

WANTED,  for  a  Private  Establishment,  a 
PLANT  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
an  extensive  and  choice  Collection  of  Stove  Plants,  both  ri 
and  Foliage.     He  must  also  be  capable  of  Managing  Men,  a: 

stating  if  married  or  single,  with  references' as  to  ability, 
JAMES  VEITCHandSUN,  Roya' "•       '    ■'  ■       -    ■ 


first-class 

Fernerj-  and 
h  FlowcrinK 
n,  as  he  will 


is,Chelsek,S.\^'. 


M' 


To  Propagators  of  Hardy  Plants. 

,SSRS.    JAMES    VEITCH    AND    SONS    are  in 

VANT  of  a  PROPAGATOR  for  their  Nursery  at  Coombc 
He  must  understand   Propagation  in  all  its  branches,  includ- 

beral  waKcs  offered,  and  for  a  single  Man  there  are  lodginss 
ipot.-Applicati  - 


)  be  made  by  li 


J  references  a 


W^ 


London,   a  young 

:ral  care  of  Plants  and 
list  be  quick  at  Potting, 
the  Foreman.  Wages 
:ricncc,  to  A.  S.,  15,  St. 


Hortlcnltviral  and  'Window  Glass  'WareHouses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,    and   12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b-c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STE; 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    s 
I  Countv  in  Eneland, 

FOWLER  . 


CULTIVATOR  may 
jricuUural  County  in  England, 
For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN 


J. 


PAVlko,  unsusceptible  of  vegetati 
DUST  BINS,  clean,  lake  up  little  space,  and  do  not  decay. 
CORN       BINS,      CONSERVATORir    SHELVES.     Cl.j .  i.-i,o, 

CATTLE    and    PIG   TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 

FRAMES,  &c. 
ALFRED  BRABY,  Bangor  Whar 


•  Road,  Lambeth,  S,! 


The  Patent  Imperishable 


IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 

Newark-on-Trent,  Notts. 

MANAGER— W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Ncwark-on-Tren 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  short. 


Save  your  Plants  ftom  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF  -  REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 

;trcct,  London  Bridge,  EC. 


MARRATT,  Optic 


,  63,  Kii 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON, 


J.  R.  J.-X.  Y.-J, 
W,   n.— J.  H.— J.   M. 
-T.  H,   M.— J.  T.  B 


H.-D.  J.  N.- 


.  H.-H.  K.-Amateui 
H.-R.  G.-J.  McP.- 
)-A.  H.  (next  wcek)- 
-Observer— W.  F.,  Jul 


H.-H.   \V.   W.- 


POTATOS.—Southwark,  Dec.  4. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise  and  by 
rail  have  still  been  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Very  largi 
arrivals  from  Prance,  many  of  which  are  being  stored  for 
want  of  sale.  The  following  prices  were  barely  maintained  : 
— Yorkshire  Flukes,  per  ton,  looj.  to  130J.  ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  6or.  to  nor.  ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do., 
iror.  to  r40,r. :  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  gor.  to 
iioj.  ;  do.  Rocks,  90J.  to  95J.  ;  Kent  and  Essex 
Regents,  50J.  to  loor.;  do.  Rocks,  8ai.  to  90J. ;  French 
Whites,  65r.  to  Zas. 


Russia  Mat  Merchants. 
>.    G.    D.     MARENDAZ    and    FISHER, 

rs  of  ARCHANGEL  and  St,  PETERSBURG  MATS, 
TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS, 
'     -TWINES,  LINES,  &c. 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C. 


M 

TAKREbVnci  other  TWINES,  LINES,  & 


RUSSIA   MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.      Second  sized  Arch- 


_.  605.  and  80J.  ;  superi 
,nd  55S-  :  packing  Mats,  20J.,  30J.,  ; 
lescnptioii  of  Mats  at  equally  low  r 
BURN  ,  -'"-   ^■ 


ID  s3nsT]Su 


every  other 
Warehouse, 


and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 


BLACKBURN 


d%-ancinE:  y^a 


E.^ 


of  heat  or  cold  where 


1-ROTECTlON  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 
FROSTS. 

'  s  wide  and  iJ.  6rf.  per  yard. 


i    the    Herbarium, 

"  JAN  EaRy"i?!  and"i 
'^SECRETARVrCh^l 


London,  on  JANUA 


the  Curator,    Royal   Gardens,   Kew  {age 

Open  Competition  for  this  situation  will  be  held  in 
ARY  1 -       -  . 


nR  days.     Uandidaics  must  DC 

necessary  Technical  TraininE.--Apply,  at  once,  for  the 
and  for  the  necessary  I-orm,  to  1  he  SELRblAKY, 
Commission,  Cannon  Row,  S.W.  ^ 


,  King's  Acre,  Here, 


eforl'"' 


-Must  have  a 

:  filled  a  similar 

JOHN    CRANSTON, 


Wi 


^ANTED,^ 

j"c^A^S'foN,'^K 


SHOPMAN,   capable  of  undertaking 


,nd  Plants.     The 


knowledge  of  the 
ome  experience  in  I 
age,  salary  expected, 
-dinburgfl. 


having    a    thorough 

, Seed  Departments.     One 

the  Cut  Flower  Trade  prefet 

:ted.  &c.,  to  DRUMMON! 

Edinburgh. 


\YANTEI 


UNDER   SHOPMAN.— One  who 

Apprenticeship  preferred.— Address, 
4N,  Mr.  John  Maclaren,  Stationer, 


WAN-TED, 
per  letter  < 
RADCLYFFE  AN 


1  SHOPMAN  or  ASSISTANT. - 
ily,  stating  salary  and  last  situation, 
I  CO.,  1^9,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


wi.-:! 


-Apply,  stating  age, 


WANTEE 
-Apply, 


Seed  Trade. 

I  thoroughly  experienced  ASSISTANT. 

iting    age,    terms,    references,    &c,  to   JAMES 
NS,  102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters 

E 


be  Post  Paid. 


XPERIENCED  GARDENERS  (or  as  GARDENER 

and    BAILIFF),    of  various    qualifications,    recommended    to 
iON.  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.W. 


Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 
have  at  all  times  on  their  bool<s  MEN  o-  "-      ' 


Gfh?i 


-Has  had  extensive  experience 
the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
en  Gardening,  and  the  Management 
ipple  Nursery,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

:,  no  family  ; 


'FRIGl  DOMO"  CANVAS." 


ide,  70  yards  long,  si 


fAt..&, 


Four  yards  wide      .. 
SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  % 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do,,  di 
84^i.  per  yard. 
F-LISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  '*  Frigi  Dom<^"3,  Cannon 


ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 
PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO. 

TECTOR,  preserves  Plants,  &c,    -         -     ■■     -  -        

Rain,  and  t,oA  ;  quite 


ul  for  all 

Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  oi'  Chr>-santhe. 

■he  Anti-Cloche  can  be  matte  any  size, 
s  given  to  Nurserjmen,  Market  Gardeners,  &e,,  for  large 
When  not  in  use,  they  pack  in  a  very  small  compass, 

F,  'c^II  APM  A?r'^Patentee,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester 


/  1  ARDENER    (Head).— John    Sainsbl'KY, 

VT  Major  Vaughan  H.  Lee,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  ai 
man  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough 
Man.  Has  had  experience  in  the  Erect' 
handed     place     accepted.      Good     ch. 


Lanclay     Gardens, 


1.10REMAN.— Age  25,  single 
Jj  Understands  Forcing  in  its  vario 
Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.     No  objectior 


PROPAGATOR.— Age  24,  single  ;  is  a  Propagate 
Stove  and  Soft-wooded  Plants,  Conifcrae,  Clematis,  Rose 
Fruit  Budder-— C.  M.,  7,  Salisbury  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


F 


VRM  BAILIFF.— Married;  thoroughly  understands 
he  Cultivation  of  Light  and  Heavy  Soils,  the  Breeding,  Rearing, 
ne  and  Selling  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs,  and  their  general 
lent  in  health  and  disease.  Wife  could  undertake  the  Manage- 
of  Poultry  Yard  and  Dairy  it  required.  Highest  rerercnces.-- 
S     M.    HOLUNGHAM,    Auctioneer  and    Valuer,    Shiffnal, 


W?.°^ 


COD  AND  INGRAM  wish  to  recommend  a  young 


BARLOUS,  The 


December  9,   1871.] 
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IHE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 


Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  i 
PURE  DISSOLVED    BONES. 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACAL  MANURE, for Top-Dressing 
"'JRSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MA"' '"" 
JPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ITROPH 

.,1  ANGEL, ,  ...„ 

PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  I 

•i  Co),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  A 

EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 

SUPERPHOSPH.'ITE     

NITROPHOSPHATE 

,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 

Afessrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 

,,  ...TRATEof  SODA.  .Sirr.Ptr 

ti6.  Fenchnrc 


CO.'S   BIPHOSPHATED   PERUVIAN 
ready  for  delivery;  in 


[  produced. 


It  is  believed  to 
_.  _ ._  base  is  Peruvian 
.  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 

:aring  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 
REES  AND  CO.  (Limited),  53,' Old  Broad  Street,  London.  E.C. 


ODAMS'S  tlSSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-EIPHOSPHATE  (or  Prepared)  GUANO. 


Manufactured 
>ATENT      NITRO-PHOSPHATE      or      BLOOD 

MANURE  COMPANY  (Limited), 
isisting  of  TENANT  FARMERS  occupying  upw 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of^  LAND. 
Chief  OfSces-109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublii 


FARMERS  occupyinK  upwards  of  EIGHTY 


Ckai 
s  Company  w. 


Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
^fana^n^ Dirtctor— James  Odams. 
-    ■       ei  bv,       ■  • 


•"the  tenant-farmers'  MANURE  COMPANY." 


ariicuiiirs  wiu  DC  forwardeu  on  application  10  tne  ;3et 
be  had  of  the  local  Agents.  ^  ^  MACADAM,  Secre 
Chief  Offices— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Tbe  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEY'S       TOBACCO      POWDEl 

Of  all  Nursen'men  and  Seedsmen. 


TOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIGATING  GREEN- 
HOUSES.—Will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Black 
Hy,  and  Mealy  Bug,  and  burns  without  the  assistance  of  blowing, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  paper  or  rags.     Price  y.  6d.  per  lb.,  carriage 

To  be  had  of  Messrs.  ROBERTS  AND  SO.VS,  Tobacco  Manufac- 
turers, ri2,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C,  of  whom  Copies  of 
Testimonials  may  be  obtained  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


M' 


Romford,  Essex 


fj.  &J.  Fr 


,  Lea  Bridge 


To  Betired  Gardeners  and  Others. 

10    BE    LET,    a    TEN- ROOMED    HOUSE,    and 

Outbuildings,  Barn.   &c.,   in   good   condition,   and  about  TWO 
RES  of  good  GARDEN,  especially  suited    for  Erecting  Houses 
\'ines,  300  feet  long,  facing  South,  sheltered  North  and   East,  in 
-mest  and  earliest  part  of  Hampshire.     ,£20  a-year,  on  long  Lease 
TWEED,  Lymington- 


Calne,  Wilts. 

To  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and  OTHERS. 

FOR   IMMEDIATE   SALE,  by  Private  Treaty,  the 
veiT  old-established  NURSERY  and   SEED    BUSINESS,  at 

Heale'.  comprising  the  general  Stock  on  about  12  Acres  of  Land, 
Greenhouses,  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds,  &c. 

For  further  particulars  apply  10  JOHN  SPENCER,  Esq.,  Buckhill, 
Calne,  Wilts;  to  Messrs.  E.  T.  and  R.  CLARKSON,  Solicitors, 
Calne,  Wilts,  and  to  Messrs.  HURST  AND  SON,  Seed  Merchants, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE    THIS    DAY,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELVE    O'CLOCK. 

Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  a 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,01 
SATURDAY,  December  9,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  orccisely 
First-class  Standard  ROSES  :  Dwarf-trained,  Standard,  and  PvramK 
FRUIT  TREES  ;  specimen  CONIFERS,  RHODODENDRONS 
LAURELS,  HOLLIES.  CARNATIONS.  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  am 
SHRUBS;^    also    a    consignment    of    choice    Double    and    Singli 


I  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  I 


Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  December  II,  at  half^past  12  o'clock  precisely,  20  Cases 
ol    HYACIN-THSi    TIJLIPS,  _LILIUMS.    IRIS,    ANEMONES, 


Cltr  Auction  Rooms,  3S,  Gracecliurcli  Street,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms, 


g  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  a 
Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


VEDNESDAY, 


Homsey  Nu 


NURSERY    STOCK, 


IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.     PROTHEROE      and      MORRIS      are 
instructed  by  Mr.  M.  Clcall  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
2  o'clock  precisely,  a 

4  to  6  feet-  Ly  ustrum  oval?fJiium"''"?o"?  f«"^ 
r-uonymus,  500  spruce  Firs,  s'losTeet;  mo  CuprcssuV  Lawsoniana) 
&c. ;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  ;  500  POPLARS,  of  sorts  ; 
quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES,  3000  GOOSZEERRIES  and  CUR- 
RANTS,  200  DoublcCAMELLIAS,  aoo  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
:  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had  on  th«  Prcmiiea, 


LABOURERS*  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAY 
Directors. 

Frederick  L.  Dasliwood, 


-Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranviIleR.H.Somerset?Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Willi 
Esq.,  M.P.     - 


I  Wynn, 


Lord  Garlics, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purposes 
of  Agricultural  Improvement,  includinR  the  Erection  of  Cotiaces  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  Owners  of  settled  and  other  Estates,  and  to 
the  Clerfiy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 

-The    Company    also    advances 

:  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 


the  land,  redeeming  principle 
RYDER.   Esq.,    Managing 


Director,    Is'o, 


LABOURERS"  COTTAGES, 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

1849.) 


T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I  The  Right  Hon.   Viscount  Com^ 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermerc. 

John  C.  Cobbold,  Esg.  Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

Henry  William  Currfe,  Esq,  I  Sir  William  Titc,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  EAILEY  DENTON. 

Agricultural  Improvements  of  every  kind  arc  e.xecuted  by  the 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  Landowners  who  prefei 
carr>-ing  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  tht 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewei 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 


sfx;:r^Ti.    , 

thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gro3s,  or  hy  a  ter 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  pnncipal 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1871. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

„,^,.„ „        ,,r  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Norfolk 

S.WLRUAI,      Dec.    I6|     Hotel,  Norwich-i2.3or.M. 


ON  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  H.  S.  THOMPSON 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  before  which  the  subject  of  Sewage  Defe- 
cation and  Utilisation  was  discussed  in  a  very 
elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  find  the  agricultural  side  of  this 
subject  so  thoroughly  recognised  by  the  selection 
of  a  chairman  standing  in  the  front  agricultural 
rank,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  possible 
agricultural  utilisation  of  a  now  mischievous 
waste  material  so  recognised  by  a  man  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  good  and  sober  judgment  as  that 
he  should  be  disposed  to  take  the  chair  on  such 
an  occasion.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the  paper 
which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  sewage  irrigation 
that  we  must  confine  our  attention  just  now.  We 
have  given  an  extract  in  another  page,  in  which 
filtration  and  irrigation  are  discussed.  They  are 
virtually  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  rather  the 
latter  includes  and  depends  upon  the  former,  irri- 
gation being  simply  filtration  plus  plant  growth— 
notwithstanding  the  broad  line  of  distinction 
which  Mr.  Denton  tries  to  draw  between  them. 
He  has,  in  fact,  himself  shown  that  there  are  some 
plants  not  generally  considered  aquatic  which 
will  grow  and  prosper  under  the  heaviest 
dressings  of  sewage  which  even  a  filter-bed  has 
yet  successfully  dealt  with.  And,  beyond  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  plants,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  between  irrigation  and  filtration. 

In  all  irrigation  there  is  the  passage  of  water 
through  a  certain  quantity  of  the  substance  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  over  its  surface,  and  in  all 
irrigation  there  has,  therefore,  always  been  that 
intermittent  filtration  which,  as  has  been  proved 
and  explained  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Rivers 
Commission,  is  the  only  kind  of  filtration  which 
will  effectually  deal  with  the  filth  of  water  laden 
with  organic  impurities.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's 
scheme  of  a  large  succession  of  beds — more  than 
the  "  four  equal  plots "  to  which  the  Blue  Book 
referred  —  on  which  the  filthy  stream  may 
be  poured  at  intervals  of  time  which  shall 
be  regulated  with  stricter  reference  to  the 
wants  and  powers  of  the  plants  growing  on  their 
surface  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  smaller 
number  of  beds,  is  just  sewage  irrigation— really 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  sewage  irrigation  in 
the  case  of  any  farm  which  has  to  receive  the 
whole  daily  sewage  of  a  town.  Moreover,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  filter-beds  at  Merthyr — which 
on   every  5  acres   or  thereabouts   (one 


quarter  of  their  extent),  six  hours',  or  one  quarter 
of  the  day's  drainage  of  a  district  of  50,000  people, 
one-third  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  sewers 
—  the  irrigation  principle  is  complete.  You  have 
a  channel  carrying  the  water  along  the  edge  of 
a  very  wide  bed,  over  which  it  trickles  until  : 
reaches  the  other  end,  feeding  plants  on  its 
way.  It  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  sewage  as  fair  a  distribution  as  possible, 
so  that  every  square  yard  may  have  its  share  ; 
and  it  succeeds  in  this — as  in  all  comparatively 
flat,  and  therefore  very  slowly  acting  surfaces, 
it  must  succeed— in  a  much  less  degree  than 
it  does  where  the  beds  are  steeper,  and  where 
you  can  take  the  tail-water  away  to  mix  with 
additional  head-water,  and  run  it  on  the  land  a 
second  time  elsewhere.  We  were  for  six  or 
seven  hours  on  the  Merthyr  ground,  and  saw  in 
some  places  water  running  to  the  end  of  the  bed, 
and  ponding  there,  while  in  other  places  the 
water,  sinking  more  rapidly  near  the  carrier, 
never  reached  the  end  at  all.  If  only  a  cross  or 
catch-water  surface  drain  or  carrier  had  been 
drawn  midway  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  take  up  the 
stream  in  those  places  where  it  was  more  rapidly 
passing,  and  redistribute  it  evenly,  the  parallel 
would  have  been  complete  ;  and  we  should,  by 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  irrigation  methods,  have 
contributed  to  the  more  even  application  of  that 
"filtration  remedy,"  on  which  the  merits  of 
irrigation  as  a  cleanser  of  town  sewage  so 
largely  depend. 

But,  although  we  cannot  go  with  Mr.  Denton 
in  his  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  irri- 
gation and  filtration,  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
specimen  of  the  latter  process  which  is  yet  to  be 
seen  on  the  great  scale,  we  must  point  out  that  it 
is  to  the  great  credit  of  that  gentleman  that  this 
is  so.  He  has  himself,  by  his  experience  at 
Merthyr,  shown  that  many  of  our  vegetables  will 
stand  immensely  heavier  dressings  of  water 
than  had  before  been  supposed.  Cauli- 
flowers and  Cabbages  and  Mangel  Wurzels 
ha\-e  been  grown  at  Merthyr  on  land  which 
has  received  the  drainage  of  17,000  or  18,000 
people  on  20  acres  of  land  ;  and  though  this  is 
not  equal  to  the  drainage  of  3000  people  per 
acre  (of  9680  cubic  yards),  which  was  the  utmost 
which,  according  to  the  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Rivers  Commission,  land  could 
be  expected  to  cleanse,  yet,  owing  to  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  Merthyr  process  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  unevenness  of  the  distri- 
bution, we  may  declare  that  the  work  is  tliere 
being  successfully  accomplished,  notwithstand- 
ing its  amount  is  three  or  four  times  as  much 
in  particular  places  as  it  is  upon  the  average. 
The  Merthyr  experience  does  not  yet  quite 
prove  that  the  Rivers  Commissioners  were 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  surface  of  a  filter 
dealing  with  the  waste  of  3000  people  per 
acre  cannot  grow  profitable  crops,  but  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  expect  a  greater  possibility 
of  growing  crops  under  excessive  dressings 
than  they  imagined  possible.  We  earnestly 
hope,  however,  that  the  practice  of  using  these 
excessive  dressings  on  small  areas  will  not  be 
generally  adopted  ;  that,  indeed,  such  excessive 
filtration  will.be  adopted  only  where  there  is 
no  alternative  ;  that  towns  will  take  larger  areas 
of  land  than  this  practice  supposes,  and  try 
to  utilise  their  waste  water  on  a  sufficient 
surface  to  yield  more  profitable  results  ;  and  that 
if  they  should  resolve  that  their  duty  is  simply 
to  destroy  an  enemy  and  abate  a  nuisance,  they 
will  at  any  rate  take  their  filter-beds  far  enough 
away  to  enable  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
sewage  at  a  more  moderate  rate  on  lands  lying 
between  them  and  the  town.  This  is  what 
Birmingham  has  resolved  to  do.  Taking  its 
sewage  to  a  comparatively  small  area  of  land, 
some  8  or  10  miles  away,  l|s  conduit  will  com- 
mand several  thousand  acres  of  land  en  route, 
and  on  these  it  will  no  doubt  some  day  be 
utilised. 

Let  it  be  understood  that,  under  the  very  best 
system  known,  an  immense  quantity  of  this 
fertilising  matter  is  virtually  destroyed.  The 
nitrogenous  matter  is  either  absolutely  decom- 
posed and  its  nitrogen  wasted  in  the  air,  or  it  is 
oxidised,  and  its  nitrogen,  as  nitrites  and  ni- 
trates, washed  into  the  drains.  It  is  but  a 
modicum  of  the  whole  that  is,  under  the  best 
management,  built  up  in  plants.  Mr.  Morgan's 
last  report  of  Lodge  Farm  contains  an  analysis  of 
effluent  water,  proving  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fertilising  matter  of  London  sewage  runs  through 
it  unused.  That  farm  is,  in  fact,  a  great  inter- 
mittent filter,  as  all  sewage  farms  are,  and  so 
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this  unused  sewage  passes  off  no  longer  putres- 
cible,  and  may  be  discharged  into  running 
streams  without  polhiting  them.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  perfectly  successful  result  so  far 
as  the  question  of  river  pollution  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  an  unfortunate  result  in  an  agricultural 
sense,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  and  other  agriculturists 
who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
sewage  question,  will  keep  the  question  of  sewage 
defecation  well  subordinated  to  that  of  sewage 
utilisation,  by  which  in  an  indirect  and  incidental 
way  by  far  the  best  result,  even  for  the  rivers, 
will  be  obtained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  agri- 
cultural result  will  be  satisfactory. 


There  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate 
subject  for  the  week  of  the  great  cattle  show 
than  that  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  FowLER,  of 
Aylesbury,  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  on 
Monday  evening  last,  viz..  Breeding — I-'.iiCTS 
and  Principles.  The  paper,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  page,  was  exceedingly  well 
received  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  and 
the  discussion  which  ensued  was  opened  by  Mr. 
G.  Smythies,  who,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Fowler  having  confined  most  of  his  remarks 
to  that  side  of  the  subject  embraced  within  the 
words  "  external  form,"  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  "  quality,"  which  tcrn\  he  apphed  to 
animals  that  would  keep  in  good  condition  on 
poor  land,  or  which,  when  put  up  to  fatten, 
would  quickly  lay  on  flesh.  He  compared 
the  weights  of  the  prize  animals  in  the 
three  classes  respectively  for  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  at  the  last  .Smithfield  Club  .Show,  to 
prove  that  in  point  of  flesh-producing  power 
the  former  were  the  best,  while  they  had  also  the 
advantage  over  the  Shorthorn  of  being  able  to 
live  harder,  and  to  thrive  on  poorer  land. 
As  regards  sheep,  he  considered  that  South- 
downs — such  as  those  bred  by  Lord  Walsing- 
HAM — were  heavier  than  Shropshires  at  the 
same  age,  and  these,  too,  did  the  best  on  poor 
land.  It  was  also  his  opinion  that  a  cross 
between  the  Cotswolds  and  Shropshires  would 
do  good  in  bringing  out  increased  flesh-pro- 
ducing qualities. — To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Ward, 
ivho  was  understood  to  say  that  in  breeding  sheep 
the  second  and  third  crosses  were  of  no  use  ;  it 
was  the  first  cross  from  which  advantage — if  any 
— was  gained. 

Mr.  Ja.mes  HowARn,  M.I'.,  thought  Mr. 
Fowler's  paper  would  disseminate  a  groat  deal 
of  valuable  information.  Were  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  more  generally  understood, 
we  should  not  meet  so  many  ill-shapen  animals 
about  the  country  as  we  did  now.  In  reference 
to  the  idea  that  external  form  depended  wholly 
on  the  male  parent,  he  said  that  he  had  found 
that  it  was  correct  in  horse  breeding  ;  and  he 
gave  instances  to  prove  that  it  was  also  true  in  the 
case  of  pigs— in  the  breeding  of  which  he  had 
had  some  experience.  Mr.  Howard  specially 
mentioned  having  some  18  years  ago  visited  the 
Uuke  of  Bedford's  farm,  where  he  saw  some 
young  pigs,  all  of  which  were  white,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  black  sows  by  a  white  boar,  and  he  was 
informed  that  this  had  always  been  the  case. 
He  thought  that  if  all  the  facts  on  the  subject 
were  gathered  together  and  put  into  a  tabulated 
form,  they  would  have  a  very  correct  theory  for 
future  guidance  in  breeding,  and  this  would  tend 
in  a  great  measure  to  reduce  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty what  was  now  in  most  instances  a  mere 
matter  of  chance. 

Mr.  Congren'E  was  sorry  to  say  that,  though 
since  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  estab- 
lished, in  1S3S,  a  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  given  in  prizes  all  over  the  country  as  an 
inducement  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle,  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
buy  a  lot  of  good  animals  for  grazing  purposes 
now  than  it  was  30  years  ago,  and  what  he 
could  not  understand  was  that  the  difficulty  was 
increasing  year  by  year.  What  graziers  wanted 
were  heifers  that  would  put  on  flesh  quickly 
when  wanted.  Mr.  Cou.'^smaker  was  of  opinion 
that  the  great  point  which  breeders  should 
aim  at  producing  was  early  maturity  ;  and 
Mr.  Treadwell  said  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Congrieve  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  good 
animals  for  grazing,  was  that  farmers  now  liked 
themselves  to  feed  the  animals  they  bred.  He 
began  some  years  ago  with  a  lot  of  common-bred 
cows,  and  since  he  had  used  a  Shorthorn  bull 
the  improvement  had  been  very  great. 

Mr.  Mechi  confessed  that  he  was  not  much 
of  a  breeder,  but  he  thought  that  the  deteriora- 


tion of  cattle  was  due  to  the  false  economy  prac- 
tised by  many  farmers.  What  they  wanted  to 
impress  upon  the  agricultural  mind  was  the 
advantage  of  paying  a  little  more  in  the  first  cost, 
and  they  would  then  obtain  a  better  class  of 
stock.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  effect  of 
and  climate  upon  animals,  and  instanced 
the  big  horses,  big  cattle,  and  big  everything 
that  came  off  the  fat  soils  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  smaller  forms  of  the  same  from  poor  land, 
for  which  latter  he  recommended  the  use  of 
covered  yards. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  hoped  that  if  any  gentle- 
man carried  out  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Howard,  as  to  the  tabulating  of  the  facts  on 
breeding,  he  would  ascertain  and  give  the  value 
of  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  well  bred  and, 
therefore,  "  prepotent ''  males.  Mr.  Trethewv 
'lelieved  that  in  some  classes  of  animals  the  male 
xerts  greater  influence  than  in  others,  and  said 
he  fact  much  to  be  deplored  was,  as  Mr.  Mechi 
lad  said,  that  some  farmers — he  would  not  say 
.11— continued  to  send  their  breeding  stock  to 
the  cheapest  instead  of  the  best  bred  animals. 

Mr.   Tattersall    thought     Mr.    Fowler's 

per  would  be  of  great  service  to  scientific 
farmers,  who  he  believed  could  breed  animals 
almost  to  a  certainty,  and  to  any  extent.  Farmers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  corn  they  may  have 
cheaper,  but  meat  they  never  would. 

Mr.  Thomas  remarked,  that  40  years  ago  his 
county,  Shropshire,  was  a  good  one  for  hack- 
neys ;  but  unfortunately  the  farmers  had  sold  all 
the  good  mares,  and  had  since  bred  from  weeds. 
In  his  opinion  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
mare  ;  but  no  matter  what  they  bred,  if  the  pro- 
duce was  brought  up  on  good  land  they  would  be 
finer  both  in  size  and  quality  than  those  from  oft' 
a  poorer  soil. 

Mr.  P'owler,  in  reply,  thought  that  all  agreed 
that  the  facts  and  principles  he  had  put  together 
were  as  good  as  could  be  obtained  from  their 
present  limited  knowledge.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Mechi  as  to  the  ill  effects  caused  through  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  farmers  of  false  economy, 

d  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  through 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  but  who  wished  Mr.  Fowler  to 
impress  upon  those  present  the  point  that  "  the 
poorer  the  dam  the  greater  was  the  necessity  of 
a  longer  pedigreed  sire." 

A  MODER.vrE  supply  of  English  Wheat  at 
Mark  Lane  on  Monday  sold  ai  about  the  piices  of  that 
day   se'nnight.       Wednescbay's    trade   ■v\'as    (|aict    but 

steady. At    the    Metropolitan    Cattle    Market    on 

Monday,  average  quality  of  beasts  being  middling, 
there  was  a  brisk  demand  tor  choice  kinds,  at  fully  late 
rates,  and  a  fair  clearance  was  effected.  The  trade  in 
sheep  was  dull.  Wednesday's  trade  in  both  kinds  was 
slow,  without  change  in  price. The  seed  trade  is 

The  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  has  been 
favoured  by  good  weather  up  till  Thursday  afternoon. 
About  800  people  entered  the  Hall  on  Monday,  nearly 
23,000  on  Tuesday,  upwards  of  38,000  on  Wednesday. 
On  the  whole,  several  thousands  more  than  appeared 

the  same  days  last  year. 

■  We  learn,  on  the  subject  of  Cattle  Disease, 

that  of  38  cattle  shown  at  Birmingham  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  at  Islington,  18 
were  rejected  as  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Notwithstanding  all  preventive  care,  at  least  15 
animals  were  suffering  in  the  Ilall  towards  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  great  confusion  that  arose  last  year  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  will  not,  however,  happen 
now,  as  all  animals,  themselves  free  from  the  disease, 
may  be  moved  and  dealt  with  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
show  just  as  if  no  case  of  disease  had  taken  place  in 
the    Hall.— By   far   the 


1  this  paragraph,  is  the 
Cattle  Plague,  in  Belgium,  just 
ill   immediately   0 


received,  too  late  for  publication 
of  the  Rei'ORI  of  the  Smith- 
at  the  G(.nenl  Meetmg  on  Tues- 

in         1     1    Tie  now  of  material 


however,  to  be  made  i 
of  the  Rinderpest,  1 
announced,  which 
Order  in  Council. 

We  have 

this   Heek,  a  copy 
I  lELD  Clui!,  lead 
day  last     The  oiiI\ 
public   interest    in 
from  butchers    1 
the  exhibited  citi! 
as  compared  with   tlie    Iivl.   \\Li,hlb    now   published, 
very  useful  inferences  may  be  draw  n ;  and  the  resol 
tion,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  di 
ease,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  members  by  inviting 
a  discussion  at  the  General  Meeting  on  the  following 
point,    viz.,     whether    animals    exhibited    elsewhi 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  before  the  date  of 
cattle  show,  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  in  future 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.     The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Penkiiv.n,  who  was  chosen  as  President-elect  at 


the  last  General  Meeting,  has  intimated  to  the  Council 
his  regret  that  advancing  years  would  prevent  his  dis- 
harging  the  duties  of  President ;  but  his  lordship,  by 
presenting  the  handsome  donation  of  ;£loo,  has  mani- 
fested the  interest  that  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  voted  their  best  thanks  for  the 
;  and  they  have  elected  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Tredegar,  V.P.,  to  fill  the  office  of  President  for  the 
1S72. 

—  A  prize,  which  had  been  offered  by  Earl  Powis 
gh  the  Smithfield  Club  for  any  method  whereby 
ilaughtering   of  animals  might   be   effected  with 

diminished  suffering,  resulted  in  virtually  but  one  pro- 
)sal.     Mr.  Tho.mas  Kerr,  of  Paisley,  appeared  with 
heavy  cylindrical  case  carrying  a  stiff  coiled  spring 
acting  on  a  sharpened  bolt.     The  sprmg  was  pulled  up 
tight,  and  on  being  released  by  a  trigger,  thrust  forth 
the  pointed  shaft  with  force  enough  to  penetrate  bone. 
This  instrument  was   intended  to  divide  suddenly  the 
spinal  cord,  and  so  destroy  sensation.    But  neither  Mr. 
Kerr  nor  any  other  uninstructed  man  could  say  with 
tainty  exactly  where  the  spinal  cord  lay ;  and  so  in 
case  of  the  trial,  after  the  poor  beast  had  received 
three  ineffectual  stabs,  it  was  despatched  by  the  pole- 
Clearly,    Earl   Powis'   humane    idea  has    not 
resulted  as  yet  in  a  success. 

—  At  the  Council  meeting  on  Wednesday  last  of 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture— Sir  Mas- 
Lopes  in  the  chair — a  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
That   Mr.   Gladstone  be  requested   to  receive  a 

deputation  from  the  Central  Chamber  and  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  .Agriculture  in  the  afternoon  of  February 


The  committee  appointed  to  watch  the  local  taxation 
question  presented  their  report,  chiefly  on  the  Bill 
introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley  last  session, 
which  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  They  found  that  its  objects 
were  :— (t),  To  consolidate  all  existing  statutes  on 
sanitary  matters ;  (2),  to  make  all  existing  provi- 
■  ins    and     regulations     by    means     of    the     central 

thority  in  all  rural  as  well  as  urban  districts  com- 
pulsory, whereas  they  were  at  present  optional  and 
permissive  ;  (3),  to  enforce  certain  new  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners.  They  reported 
generally  that  the  Bill  would  increase  tlie  burden  01 
local  taxation,  because  of  its  compulsory  clauses  for  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  regulations. — The  report  was 
adopted.  At  the  General  Meeting,  which  followed, 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Council,  referring  to 
the  operations  of  the  Society,  under  the  several 
heads  of  local  taxation,  insurance  of  farming  stock, 
formity  of  weights  and  measures,  the  Malt-tax, 
Government  Licensing  Bill,  occupation  roads  and 
highways,  the  Property-tax  assessment,  the  Game 
Laws,  Poor-law  medical  relief,  and  the  Contagious' 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  was  presented  and  adopted. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Central  Chamber,  now  in  its 
sixth  year,  numbers  196  subscribers,  and  embraced  99 
Chambers,  having  a  total  constituency  of  18,000  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Heneage  will  be  President  next  year,  and 
Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach,  M.P.,  is  Vice-President 
for  1872. 

.'V  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 

French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  Lord  Vernon  in  the  chair.  Captain 
Delf  had  visited  the  districts  relieved,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  agricultural  and  economic  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  Fund,  and  he  had  found  that  the 
Barley,  Oats,  Potatos,  Vetches,  and  garden  seeds 
sent  had  generally  produced  abundant  crops,  but  that 
the  Wheat  had  failed  in  most  cases.  The  Wheat 
(Nursery)  was  for  the  most  part  sown  during  the  month 
of  March,  but  a  little  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
April.  Circumstances  had  in  most  cases  not  allowed 
of  the  due  preparation  of  the  Land,  and  the  seed-time 
was  succeeded  by  three  months  of  very  unfavourable 
weather.  The  latest  purchases  of  Wheat  made 
by  the  Fund  were  of  another  description— the  April 
Wheat— which  yielded  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditure  showed  that  there 
remained  an  available  balance  in  hand  of  about  ^  1000, 
and  the  executive  recommend  that  they  be  autho- 
rised to  distribute  this  sum  to  the  most  necessitous 
peasant-farmers,  in  money,  or  m  such  other  way  as 
might  be  deemed  most  advisable.  —  The  Chairman 
ent'ered  at  some  length  into  r.n  explanation  of  the  ongm 
of  the  fund,  and  the  work  it  had  done  since  its  estab- 
lishment. He  wished  to  remove  an  impression  which 
had  gained  ground,  that  the  French  peasant-farmers  were 
not  grateful  for  the  help  afforded  them.  To  this  state- 
ment he  desired  to  give  a  most  unqualified  denial.  Ihe 
committee  had  received  from  the  French  authorities 
and  from  the  farmers  numerous  testimonials  of  their 
gntilude,  and  medals  had  also  been  sent  from  many 
distucts  In  conclusion,  he  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Messis.  Odams  and  Jenkins,  two  members  of  the 
executive,  who  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  He  also  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  and  said  he  felt  pam  in 
parting,   now  that   the  object  of  the  fund  had   been 

ccomplished,  with  those  with  whom  he  had  worked  =" 


harmoniously.     A  resolution  was  carried 
"That  the  executive  committee  should  be 
to  present  a  testimonial  to  Messrs.  Jenkins  z 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 


usiy, 
itthorised 
d  Odams 
they  had 
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Paterson,  of  Dundee,  to  whose  late  husband  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  this  Potato.     We  find  in  our  notes 
, ,      „  ,  .,._.!  that  some  of  these  Potatos  outweiched  some  of  the 

,    Mr.    IvAINS-J.\CKSON    reports    m    his    Ti""'^ ,  Turnips  exhibited   in  the   galleries   at   Bingley  Hall. 

letter   (Dec.    4)   that    there    has    been    no   important    Mrs.  Faterson's  prize  was  won  by  Lord  WiLLOUGHBY 

change  to  notice  in  the  Position  of  the  Corn  T.  raue    ^^  Broke 

for  the  last  two  months.     So  equally  balanced  have  '  — 

been  supply  and  demand  that  value  for  English  Wheat,         ,^nTFlvni?TfTV    ArRTnTT  TTTRT^T':: 

which   was  S7.r.    2d.    on    September   2,    56J.    ^d.   on        NUlhVVORlHY    AUhlLULI  UAJm. 

October  7,  s(,s.  8</.  on  November  4,  is  at  this  date  mk.  H.  S.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,  York. 

55..  10,/.,  a  very  trifling  difference  in  the  three  months        j^^_  Thompson  has  long  been  known  as  an  active 

following  harvest.  .,,       ^..  ,     I  public  man,  wielding  great  power 

"  Writing  on  October  7,     he  says,  "  I  used  the  words,    ;„,,,., -r  i:r-      tr:.  °  2-:-..if....i   . 

■  The  wish  is  general  that  prices  should  keep  where  they    '''="'""  °' 

are,    as    either    a    decline    or    advance    would,    almost 

equally,  create  future  losses,'  and  the  result  has  endorsed 


usefully  in  many 
His  agricultural  career  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1836.     When  still  a 
very  young  man,  having  been  convinced  of  the 

of  agricultural  societies,  he  then  started  that  of  York-    In   that^  year 
shire.     Laying  his  plan  before  all  the  leading  agricul-  1  Hudson's  railways 


this  ■ 

"I  can  only  repeat,   'The  grain  stocks  of  the  world,       .         ,    ..     _        . 
appear  fully  equal  to  the  worlds  wants.'     If  I  stated  this  ;  turists  of  his  county,  getting  meetings  and 
nearly  two  months  ago  I  may  more  strongly  affirm  it  now ;  :  held,  and  at  length  gratified  by  the  general  adopl 
for  to  our  full  granaries 
the  last  months   of  Oc- 
tober    and     November 
have    added    large    im- 
ports. For  the  nine  weeks 
ended  November  26  we 
liave  received  of  Wheat ; 
— 1871,    2,056,000    qr.  : 
1S70,   1,243,000  qr.  ;   an 
increase  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million   that   must 


for    the   office,    that    he   is    himself  a    practical    and 
experienced    agriculturist.       Moreover,     though     not 
strictly    a    man    of    science,     he     has    always    fully 
appreciated     its     value,     and     he    was    one    of    the 
most   active    in    persuading    the     Society    to     carry 
out  its  maxim,  "  Practice  with  Science,"  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chemical  professorship.     His  own  prose- 
cution of  this  maxim  has  indeed  borne  most  valuable 
fruit,  and  to  his  observations  and  experiments  we  owe 
the  discovery   of  that   principle  of  the  "absorption, 
decomposition,  and  retention  of  ammoniacal  salts  by 
the  soil,"  to  which  the   researches  of  Professor  Way 
were  subsequently  directed, 
a  '■      In  1849  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  for  a 
ty  ,  while  diverted  from  agricultural  to  railway  matters, 
began   to    be   circulated   that 
as  prosperous  as  they  I 


not  be  overlooked. 

"  Indeed,  while  value 
appears  evenly  balanced 
— on  one  end,  not  to  be 
under-estimated,  a  heavy 
winter  demand,  on  the 
other  end  of  the  beam 
a  bulk  of  supplies  that 
overweighs  regular  con- 
sumption— the  range  of 
prices  has  already  pro- 
duced a  result  that  more 
than  answers  expecta- 
tion, and  again  the  truth 
is  demonstrated  that  pro- 
duction of  bread-stuffs 
in  the  world  increases 
more  rapidly  than  popu- 
lation and  consumption. 
The  ratio  of  the  hrst  is 
multiplied  by  scientific 
agriculture,  while  the 
latter  advances  only  by 
natural  laws.  The  differ- 
ences between  peace  and 
war  in  the  sad  year  of 
1870  I  fixed  at  los.  per 
qr.  for  Wheat,  and  thus, 
when  the  current  quota- 
tions of  English  Wheat 
are  referred  to  its  only 
4i.  to  6j.  above  those  of 
l;l5t  year,  we  must  adil 
another  10s.,  and  say 
they  are  i+t.  to  16s. 
above  the  level  of  the 
years  of  plenty ;  and 
surely  this  advance  is 
ample  for  any  admitted 
deficiency  of  the  Wheat 
crop  in  England  and 
France  for  the  present 
season.  Such  would 
appear  to  be  the  case, 
since  in  France  all  the 
markets  are  dull,  and 
Marseilles  is  reported  to 
have  a  granary  and 
floating  stock  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a 
quarters        of 


been  made  out  to  be.  Accordingly,  though  entirely 
of  I  unconnected  with  railways  at  the  time,  seeing  that 
something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  do 
it,  he  summoned  a 
general  meeting  of 
the  Berwick  share- 
holders at  Y'ork  on 
his  own  responsibility, 
showed  up  the  ac- 
counts, secured  Hud- 
son's deposition,  and 
the  appointment  of  a 
new  board  of  directors, 
on  which,  however,  he 
himself  declined  to  sit. 
But  after  a  few  months, 
when  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Com- 
pany had  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  de- 
pression, he  was  finally 
overpersuaded,  and  con- 
sented to  become  chair- 
man of  their  board. 
The  results  of  his 
management  may  be 
seen    in   the   fact    that 


that 


company 


expanded  into  the 
North -Eastern  —  the 
second  largest,  and  one 
of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  large  railways  in 
the  kingdom.  As  a 
proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  in 
the  railway  world  it 
may  be  added  that  he 
has  been  chairman  of 
the  United  Railways 
Association  since  its 
foundation  some  years 
ago. 
We  refer  to  this  por- 

characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  the  courage  and 
persistent  resolution  to 
which  Mr.  Thompson 
owes  so  much  of  his 
great  influence.  They 
have  also  served  him 
in  good  stead  during 
the  agricultural  career 
which  we  have  sketch- 
ed, and  which  culmi- 
million"     quarters       of  ^V  '      |  '  /  nated    in    his    election 

Wheat,     and     all     our  \.  y^  to    the    Presidency    of 

English  ports   are    well  ^'^v^  ^^^  the  Royal  Agricultural 

stored.     Of  the  four  or  ^-^^,^^  ^^^--''^  Society  of  England   in 

five  milhon  quarters  of  ^ — — "'^  1 867 

imported  Wheat  which  Mr.    Thompson     sat 

\^\J^^  MK.     a.    S.     THOMPSON,  ^^  ^^^ 

two-thirds    are    received  .        ,,       ,         ,  ,     „       ,   .     ■    ,.      ,  ,.    •  .      ,  ,-     ,     ,  inu"»   '"i  .'o^^ 

or  bought  ■    and  recent  ^*"=  '^'^^'J'"'  °'  '''=  '^">'-''  Asntuliural  Society  of  Enghwd.  tween   1859  and  1865. 

.adrices    assure   us   that  He  was  High  Sheriff  of 

the  winter  wants  of  the  Yorkshire  m  1851.    He 

French  people  are  as  well  supplied  by  import  and  reserves    his  proposals,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  great  ;  is   still    a    laborious    member   of  the    English    Agri- 
of  the  home  crop  as  we  are  in  England."  1  provincial  society  started  on  its  useful  career  so  long  I  cultural  Society,   and  chaurman   of  its  Journal  Com- 

_  At  a  meeting  of  the  Landlords'  Committee  of!  ?fO  j^,^   .'Sf"     I"    'SjS,   on  Jhe  publication  of  Mr.  j  mittee.     And  no  later  than  last  Wednesday  he  showed 


the  Aberdee.nshie 


Conference,   held 


Handley's  letter  to  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  the  Royal 


Aberdeen  last  week,  the  following  motion, '  proposed  I  A.g!;'?"""'^^!  ^,°r^'.?u°''  ^"S'^nd 
by  the  Marquis  of  HuNTLY,  was  carried,  viz.  f-  I  °f  ""^  '°°'  =^  '^''"-  Thompson  wa 

' '  That  this  meeting  recommends  to  the  Conference  that 
all  agricultural  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  hares 
and  rabbits,  subject  to  certain  restriciions  as  to  the  mode 
of  killing  them  on  their  respective  arable  farms,  by  them- 
selves, or  by  a  deputy,  and  subject  also  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  close  time  when  the  winged  game  is  nesting.' 

Mr.  Morgan  reports  from  the  Sewage  Farm  at 

Barking,  that  he  has  weighed  off  39  rods  of  land,  all  that 
there  was  of  the  crop,  1 7  tons  14  cwt.  of  Long  Red 
Mangel,  which  thus  outweighed  the  Globe,  being  at  the 
rate  of  72  tons  an  acre ! 

We  accidentally  omitted,  in  our  report  last 

■week  of  the  Birmingham  Show,  to  notice  the  very  fine 
collection  of  Bovinia  or  Cattle  Potatos,  which  competed 
for  the  handsome  piece   of  plate  presented  by  Mrs. 


was  established 
hompson  was  an  original  member, 
so   he   has   ever  smce   taken  a   leading  share   in   its 
management.     As   member   of  its  Council   from  the 
very  first,    as    frequent    steward   at    its    meetings,  as 
an  active  member  of  many  of  its  committees,  especi- 
ally  of  its   Journal    Committee,    he    has   devoted    a 
'laving 
ith  Mr.  Pusey  during  the  early  editorship  of 
the  Journal,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee on  his  death.     For  some  years,  indeed,  he  was 
himself  virtually  editor   of  that  publication,    as   Mr. 
Pusey's  successor,  bearing  all  the  anxieties  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  office,  and  himself  contributing  largely 
to  its  pages.*     Mr.  Thompson  had  this  special  fitness 


large   port 
worked  wi 


*  Mr.  Thompson's  papers  in  the  Journal  include  reports 
implement  shows,  and  essays  on  the  absorbent  powers  of  soils, 
laying  down  grass  lands,  on  road-making,  agricultural  progress,  fi 


his  interest  in  one  of  the  leadmg  agricultural  questions 
of  the  day  by  presiding  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  when  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  paper  on  the  sewage 
problem  was  discussed. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  Hereford  Circular,  the  fourth  number  of 
which  we  have  just  received,  is  intended  to  record 
all  events  of  interest  connected  with  Hereford  cattle, 
just  as  Thornton's  Circular  supplies  us  with  Short- 
horn news.  The  present  number  gives  a  report  of 
the  prize  lists  at  Guildford,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Hereford.  Next  we  have  a  price  list  of  the  periodic 
sale  of  October  1 8,  which  was  noticed  as  a  pending 
event,  but  never  until  now  heard  the  result  of. 
Bachelor  (2941),  the  property  of  Mr.  P.  Turner, 
The  Leen,  was  purchased  at  60  gs.  by  Mr.  Fan; 
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BANottci,  from  the  same  herd,  was  bought  for  48  gs. 
by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  and  Mercury  went  into  the  same 
hands  at  40  gs.  ;  Mr.  W.  Tudge's  CoRIoi..\NUS  was 
purchased  for  40  gs.  ;  Mr.  B.  Roger's  Grove  3D  made 
57  gs.  ;  Mr.  J.  Price  sold  Forester  2d  to  Mr. 
Gwynne  Vaughan  for  60  gs.  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Gibbon's 
Grateful  2d  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hall  for  40  gs.  The 
remainder  of  the  cattle  sold  at  from  20  gs.  or  less  up 
to  about  30  gs.  Information  as  to  the  progress  of 
Herefords  in  our  colonies,  and  a  list  of  pure-bred 
Herefords  for  private  sale,  concludes  the  Circular. 

We  take  the  following  notice  of  the  Shorthorn 

herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  from  "Thornton's 
Circular  :"— 


parts  ;  one 

numbering  about  50  cows  and  heifers,  as  the  ordinary 
dairy  herd,  the  other  about  40  head,  as  the  selected  herd. 
E.xpensive  cattle  were  never  bought,  but  the  best  heifers 
were  purchased  at  different  fairs,  and  put  into  the  ordinary 
herd,  where,  if  they  proved  good  beasts  and  great 
milkers,  their  heifers  were  exalted  to  the  selected  herd  ; 
and  if  they  in  their  turn  became  good  milkers  and 
breeders,  and  were  worthy  of  the  promotion,  they  were 
retained.  In  the  selection  of  bulls,  Mr.  Stratton  was 
most  particular,  and  his  custom  was  to  spend  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  looking  over  various  stocks  for  the  male 
animal,  selecting  him  not  so  much  for  his  great  beauty 
and  symmetry  as  his  character,  blood,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  sire  and  dam.  PHa;Nl.\  (6290).  originally  called 
Byron,  was  the  first  pedigree  bull,  and  he  was  put  to  a 
neat  but  rather  plain  red  and  white  heifer,  supposed  to 
be  a  pedigree  Shorthorn,  which  Mr.  Stratton  had  refused 
at  one  fair,  and  afterwards  thought  better  of  and  pur- 
chased at  Highworth.  These  animals  produced  Afoss 
Kose,  the  best  heifer  calved  that  year ;  she  afterwards 
became  a  prize  cow.  and  on  being  put  to  Lottery  (4280) 
{who  was  bought  of"  Mr.  .'\dkins,  of  Milcote),  gave  birth 
to  Young  Moss  Rose,  and  mother  and  daughter  produced 
30  calves  between  them.  It  is  from  these  animals  that 
the  largest  and  best  portion  of  Mr.  Stratton's  herd  had 
been  reared  ;  and  although  one  or  two  pedigree 
have  been  bought  they  have  not  been  retained.  Upon 
good  bulls  he  has  chiefly  depended :  Mr.  Hayter's  Red 
Duke  (8694),  Earl  Ducie's  Hero  of  the  West  (8150) 
and  Mr.  Sanday's  Nottingham  (15,014),  being  among 
his  most  favourite  sires.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  bred 
much  from  the  Booth  blood  through  Mr.  Barnes'  herd 
but  he  never  went  direct  to  Warlaby.  He  had  no  lovi 
for  fashionable  pedigree,  and  it  was  rather  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Boyle's  advice  that  he  sent  his  prize  cow  Maid  of 
Honour  to  7TH  Duke  of  York,  and  her  son  the  8th 
Duke  of  York  (23,808),  with  James  ist  (24,202),  (; 
prize  winner  by  a  Booth  blood  bull,  out  of  Quccii  Mary 
an  own  sister  to  Maid  of  Honour),  have  been  the  latest 
sires  used.  It  is  more  particularly  in  the  showyards,  and 
especially  at  the  Birmingham  and  Smithfield  Club  Sh. 
that  his  success  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  is  so  widely 
known.  Since  the  modest  3  gs.  were  won  at  Devizes  in 
1837  for  the  best  heifer  in  milk  and  for  the  best  cow  in 
milk,  the  amount  h^  swollen  to  over  ,^5000,  and  five 
gold  medals  have  come  from  the  Smithfield  Club  alone. 
At  the  Royal  and  local  shows  he  has  frequently  sold  his 
animals  at  high  figures,  chiefly  to  Australia,  where  they 
have  been  most  highly  esteemed  ;  and  three  of  his  bulls 
have  realised  in  the  colony  400  gs.,  470  gs.,  and  600  gs. 
respectively.  Portions  of  his  herd  have,  however,  been 
brought  into  the  sale  ring,  but  no  high  prices  obtained. 
At  the  sale  in  March  last,  it  was  remarkable  that  amid  a 
very  large  company  scarcely  half-a-dozen  Herd  Bool 
breeders  were  present,  yet  for  the  general  herd  of  55  head, 
most  of  the  best  being  retained,  an  average  of  X36  wa; 
realised.  In  fact,  Mr.  Stratton,  a  sound,  good  judge  of 
animal  life,  studied  and  practised  breeding  for  the  animal' 
sake  more  than  for  fashionable  tastes  ;  he  went  for  sound 
constitutions,  good  quality  of  flesh,  and  abundant  milking 
properties,  and  looked  at  a  pedigree,  not  for  its  long 
descent,  but  to  assure  himself  that  the  immediate  ancestors 
were  good,  and  of  a  family  of  good  animals.  If  he  were 
particular  to  certain  points,  he  would  prefer  a  good  back, 
full  thighs,  large  udder,  and  a  good  floor  to  the  chest,  as 
his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Adkins  described  it,  scorning 
animals  with  '  no  heart  and  long  necks  as  good  dairy 
cattle.'  He  did  not  very  strongly  object  to  in-and-in 
breeding,  though  it  was  rarely  practised  ;  the  cross  of 
Lottery  on  Lottery's  daughter,  Young  Moss  Rose,  pro- 
ducing Elegance,  'a  nice  stylish  cow,  a  great  milker,  but 
not  so  massive  as  her  dam,'  was  by  mistake  of  the  herds 
man  and  not  altogether  an  unsuccessful  result,  as  she 
produced  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  who  in  their  turn  pro- 
duced Maid  of  Honour  and  Queen  Maiy.  Eminently 
successful  as  an  agriculturist,  and  a  great  economist  in 
management,  he  brought  out  animals  that  have  ranked 
high  in  the  showyards  with  the  Booth,  Towneley,  and 
finest  cattle  of  the  day.  Backward  as  some  ha\e  con- 
sidered him,  and  forward  as  others  have  remarked,  in  his 
generation  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  who  commanded 
success,  and  who  was  looked  up  to  by  his  brother  farmers 
of  the  South  ,is  a  in.an  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  died 
on  .August  15,  ,igcd  62  years,  and  left  a  large  family  of 
five  sons  and  six  daughters,  one  only  a  minor.  The  sons, 
following  their  father's  pursuits,  are  large  occupiers,  the 
four  eldest  having  6500  acres  among  them.  Mr.  Joseph 
Stratton,  at  Alton  Prors,  Wilts,  and  Mr.  Richard  Stratton, 
of  The  Duffryn,  Monmouthshire,  divide  their  father's 
herd  between  them." 


olds,  and  fetched  the  top  price  of  100  dols.  each 
(,^20  i6j.  8,/.);  two  at  75  dols.,  three  at  35  dols., 
15  at  an  average  of  42  dols.  each  \£i  ly.).  The  rest 
ranged  from  35  to  40  dols.  The  Canadian,  bred  from 
imported  ewes,  came  next  ;  but  even  some  of  these 
ranged  as  high  as  70  dols.  Ewe  lambs,  bred  from  im- 
ported stock,  were  sold,  nine  for  325,  three  for  20,  and 
three  for  25  dols.  each.  Rams,  from  imported  stock, 
brought  55,  60,  and  75  dols.  Twelve  Berkshire  sows 
were  very  strongly  competed  for,  though  they  all  fell 
to  the  same  purchaser,  who  seemed  determined  to  have 
them,  though  they  stood  him  in  103  dols.  a-piece 
(/21  <)s.  5(/,).  The  lowest  price  was  75  dols. 
(;il5  \zs.  6J.)  ;  the  highest  1S5  (.^38  los.  10,1.). 

Last  week  additional  testimony  was  contributed 

in  another  portion  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  as  to  the 
black  tup  which  Mr.  Bakewell  is  said  to  have  used 
in  his  early  improvement  of  the  I^eicester  sheep.  Our 
witnesses,  however,  do  not  agree,  for  Mr.  B.  Smith, 
while  giving  his  own  version  of  the  transaction,  does 
not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  a  part  at  least  of  Mr.  Bell's 
story  as  "  a  fabrication. "  After  carefully  reading  Mr. 
Smith's  very  interesting  remarks,  we  cannot  take  his 
story  as  evidence.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that 
Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Clifford  Elches,  and  another  friend, 
came  to  Dishley  "after  the  meeting  of  the  Royal,  at 
Derby."  What,  we  would  ask,  has  this  interesting 
little  episode  to  do  with  the  black  ram?  No 
mention  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Bates  appears  to  have  been  thinking  of 
artificial  manures  more  than  sheep.  But  now  we 
come  to  the  point.  "The  first  that  was  heard 
of  the  black  ram  was  related  by  Mr.  Bakewell  himself, 
and  was  not  found  out  by  any  Pry."  The  story  then 
proceeds,  and  finally  Mr.  Bakewell  is  stated  to  have 
addressed  Mr.  John  Stone  as  follows  : — "  •  *  *  In 
my  early  improvements  of  my  flock  I  went  to  Ash- 
bourne Fair,  and  the  best  ram  I  found  there  was  a 
black  one,  which  I  bought,  and  used  him,  and  that  is 
how  your  black  lamb  came."  As  Mr.  Smith  relates 
this  story,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  hearsay.  Had  Mr, 
Smith  said,  '  'This  information  I  received  direct  from 
Mr.  John  Stone,'  we  might  have  put  some  faith  in 
it ;  but  no  such  thing  is  said.  So  far  as  Mr.  Smith 
is  concerned,  he  has  only  contributed  an  addi- 
tion to  the  gossiping  story  started  by  Mr.  Bell. 
Lastly,  on  behalf  of  the  late  amiable  and  much 
respected  Mr.  Dixon,  it  does  seem  rather 
in  bad  taste  to  review  his  writings  in  the  manner 
chosen  by  his  critic,  Mr.  Smith.  Doubtless  M 
Dixon  in  telling  us  that  "  When  Bakewell  received 
notice  to  show  one  of  his  horses  in  London 
George  III.,  his  Majesty  looked  more  at  the  man  than 
at  the  horse,"  intended  the  expression  as  compli 
mentary  to  Mr.  Bakewell.  It  was  not  meant  t 
suggest  that  his  Majesty  was  thinking,  "What  queer 
old  soul  is  this,  with  his  drab  Quaker-cut  coat,  jack 
boots,  and  periwig?"  No  such  thing ;  his  Majesty 
was  the  very  first  man  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
talents  and  sterling  character  of  the  great  stock  breeder 
and  the  late  Mr.  Dixon 'was  too  much  embued  with  a 
similar  reverence  for  genius  and  worth  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  such  a  man  as  Bakewell,  of  a  slight! 
character. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  "  Friend  of  Dumb 

Animals"  to  see  his  long- tailed  friends  in  perfection.  We 
allude  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Field,  who,  under 
the  above  sohriquety  stigmatised  the  practice  of  docking 
lambs  last  August.     He  would  now  understand 

meant  by  his  farming  friends  when  they  urged 
that  the  long-tailed  sheep  "  would  get  so  dirty."  His 
:ent  reply — "If  getting  dirty  is  the  reason,  th 
argument  would  deprive  them  of  their  legs, 
falls  to  the  ground.  Alas  !  no.  Cutting  off  their  legs 
would  have  but  little  effect,  and  that  little  rather 
of  a  contrary  sort.     The  long-tailed  sheep  appeals 

sympathies.  He  seems  to  say,  "  Pity  a  poor,  ne- 
glected, draggled,  and  altogether  lost  individual ;  my 
brethren  are  at  least  comfortable  and  also  decent, 
while  I — I  am  not  only  physically  miserable,  but  must 
also  be  a  loathsome  object  to  even  my  dearest  friends!" 
Such,  or  similar  to  them,  must  be,  or  ought  to  be  the 
reflections  of  every  long-tailed  sheep. 


SHEEP. 

At  Mr.  Cochrane's  sale  of  Cotswold  sheep  and 
Berkshire  pigs,  in  Canada,  on  October  26,  there  was 
large  attendance,  and  the  bidding  was  spirited.  After 
lunch  the  sale  commenced  with  the  imported  Cotswold 
ewes.  The  two  first  were  knocked  down  for  75  dols. 
(;^'5  t2T.  6f/.)  each;  two  more,  same  price;  twc 
at  50  dols.  (/^lo  8/.  4</.);    the  next  two  were  i-year- 


BREEDING— FACTS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

[Thi:  following  paper  w.is  read  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Prebcndal 
Farms,  Aylesbury,  before  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  London, 
on  Monday,  December  4.] 

Several  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Jas.  Howard, 
M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  late  President  of  this  Club, 
called  my  attention  to  a  paper  read  by  the  late  Mr. 
Reginald  Orton,  at  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  on 
the  "  Physiology  of  Breeding,"  and  sent  me  a  copy  for 
perusal.  It  made  a  great  impression  on  me  at  the 
time,  and  having  many  advantages  of  testing  several  of 
his  propositions  therein  enunciated,  I  commenced  some 
experiments,  and  began  to  examine  the  truth  of  his 
premises  ;  and  I  have  found  them  in  the  main  correct, 
viz.,  that  the  male  gives  the  external  organs,  which 
are  the  skin,  the  muscle,  and  the  bones,  and  the 
female  the  internal  organs,  which  are  the  whole  cir- 
culatory, respiratory,  and  digestive  organs.  Mr. 
Orton  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Walker  for  first  enunciating 
this  theory,  as  far  back  as  184 1,  which  is  published  in 
Stephens'  "Book  of  the  Farm."  Mr.  Howard 
suggested  to  me,  when  the  committee  was  selecting 


bjects  for  discussion  for  the  present  year,  that  this 
subject  should  be  taken  up  as  one  of  great  interest  to 
he  Club,  and  also  to  the  public  generally,  and  I  hope 
ly  humble  efforts  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  special 
ttention  to  the  subject.  The  paramount  importance 
of  providing  food  for  the  people,  especially  animal 
food,  is  a  serious  problem  to  be  solved,  and  anything 
which  can  increase,  not  only  the  number  of  animals, 
but  their  size  and  quality,  must  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom.  If,  therefore, 
some  broad  principles  for  our  guidance  can  be  estab- 
lished, it  will  make  cattle  breeding  more  certain  in 
its  results,  and  render  that  which  is  now  treated  almost 
as  a  matter  of  chance  a  comparative  certainty.  I 
would  say,  "What  to  breed,  feed,  and  avoid" 
should  be  our  standing  motto ;  and,  as  my  paper 
i5  on  "  Breeding — Facts  and  Principles,"  I  will 
begin  by  stating  such  facts  as  have  come  to  my 
own  knowledge,  and  such  as  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  breeders 
and  others  in  England.  I  shall  then  state  what  prin- 
ciples I  think  would  be  desirable  for  perpetuating  the 
best  animals  in  general  use  as  agricultural  stock. 

Mr.  Orton,  in  his  most  able  paper,  read  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  commences  by  stating  the  following 
facts  with  regard  to  the  mule  ;  and,  as  this  is  so  plain, 
and  so  easy  of  comprehension,  I  adduce  it  here,  that 
you  may  be  able  at  once  to  comprehend  the  broad  pro- 
position with  which  I  started.     He  says  : — 

Vou  are  doubtless  aware  that  if  the  male  ass  is  put 
to  a  mare,  the  produce  is  a  mule  ;  and  you  will  find 
the  produce  is  essentially  a  modified  ass — the  ears  are 
long,  the  mane  erect,  the  tail  thin,  the  legs  slender, 
the  hoofs  high  and  contracted— in  fact,  clearly  taking 
after  the  male  animal.  But  few  amongst  you  are 
perhaps  aware  that  when  a  stallion  is  put  to  the  ass, 
the  produce  is  a  "  hinny" — and  this  is  essentially 
a  modified  horse  :  the  ears  are  short,  but  somewhat 
longer  than  a  horse,  the  tail  bushy,  the  skin  fine,  the 
legs  stronger,  and  the  hoofs  flat,  like  the  horse.  You 
will,  therefore,  see  how  closely  the  progeny,  in  appear- 
ance, follows  the  male.  But  now  comes  a  very  notice- 
able pecularity.  The  body  and  barrel  of  the  first 
named — the  mule — are  round  and  full,  which  resembles 
the  mare  ;  and  those  of  the  hinny  are  flat  and  narrow, 
like  the  ass  ;  but  the  vital,  or  internal,  organs  of  the 
mare  being  so  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ass  require 
a  longer  cavity  or  barrel  to  carry  them,  and  so  the 
bones  are  moulded  to  fit  the  organs,  not  the  organs  to  fit 
the  bones  ;  so  also  the  smaller  vital  organs  of  the  ass 
require  a  smaller  and  flatter  cavity,  and  so  also  the 
bones  are  moulded  to  fit  them. 

Many  of  you  have  perhaps  heard  of  Lord  Moreton's 
curious  experiment  with  the  quagga  ;  he  put  a  quagga 
stallion  to  a  thoroughbred  chestnut  mare,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  a  quagga  mule,  with  stripes,  and  many 
characteristics  of  the  male.  The  next  season  he  put 
the  mare  to  a  black  Arab  horse,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  lordship,  she  produced  a  foal  bearing 
strong  marks  of  the  quagga,  and  this  effect  was  visible 
for  three  generations  from  a  blood  stallion. 

There  is  a  similar  case  recorded  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  where  a  mare  of  Sir  George 
Ouseley's  was  put  to  a  zebra,  and  the  produce  was 
striped  like  the  sire,  and  she  was  next  year  served  by 
a  blood  horse,  and  the  foal  had  zebra  stripes,  and 
again  the  same  result  followed  the  next  year. 

It  therefore  would  appear  that  a  female  once  im- 
pregnated retains  certain  traces  of  the  male,  which 
remained  by  her  for  an  undefined  period. 

Now  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  follow  this  out,  and 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  from  that  most  intelligent 
curator,  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  find  this  in  the  main  correct. 
He  showed  me  a  white  Spanish  ass,  with  a  few  dark 
spots  on  him,  and  he  had  all  the  outward  characteris- 
tics of  our  male  ass  in  this  country  except  as  to  colour, 
and  they  have  put  him  to  several  clever  ponies,  and  in 
every  case  the  produce  was  a  modified  ass  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  exercised  but  small  influence  as  to 
colour.  There  is  one  very  amusing  fact  with  this 
asinine  gentleman,  viz.,  that  since  he  has  had  pony 
mares  he  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
his  own  tribe.  Mr.  Bartlett  says  they  have  tried 
mares  with  the  male  zebra  in  the  establishment, 
and  he  is  so  ferocious  and  savage  that  he  has  nearly 
killed  them,  and  they  have  ceased  to  try  them.  It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  mules  do  not  breed,  but 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  male  and  female 
mules  do  have  sexual  intercourse  ;  Mr.  Bartlett,  how- 
ever, thinks  some  day  he  shall  find  they  will  breed. 

I  have  seen  some  extraordinary  instances  of  external 
appearances,  especially  as  to  the  locomotive  powers 
following  the  male,  and  will  give  you  one  of  my  own 
experience.  I  once  rode  a  very  good  hunting  mare, 
got  by  a  thoroughbred  horse  called  Maple.  He  had  a 
sort  of  club  fore-foot,  and  was  lame  with  it.  My  mare 
had  upright  coronets  on  her  fore-feet,  more  like  don- 
key's, and  she  eventually  went  lame  with  them  some 
years  afterwards.  I  saw  a  chestnut  mare  with  a  foal 
by  her  side  going  to  the  Baron  Rothschild's  horse, 
Hungerford  ;  she  was  very  lame,  swinging  her  ofl 
fore-leg.  I  found  she  had  a  large  "bumble  foot," 
and  on  inquiring  found  she  was  got  by  Maple. 
I  have  since  made  inquiries,  and  find  that  most  of  his 
progeny  had  peculiarly  formed  fore-feet.  I  also  re- 
member a  very  good  horse,  called  Uncommon,  own 
brother  to  Jericho,  belonging  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  who 
coursed   in   our   neighbourhood ;    he    had   a   peculiar 
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action  of  dishing  or  swinging  his  fore-feet  outwards 
when  going  fast,  either  trotting  or  galloping,  and  nearly 
all  his  progeny,  whatever  mares  were  sent  to  him,  did 
the  same :  it  was  well  known  to  all  our  neighbourhood, 
who  used  to  say,  "  Here  comes  an  Uncommon." 

Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  who  wrote  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  able  papers  I  ever  perused,  and  read  it  at 
the  Midland  Farmers'  Club  last  year,  in  that  lucid 
and  forcible  style  for  which  he  is  so  noted,  goes  very 
fully  into  all  these  questions,  and  I  shall  have  several 
times  to  quote  him.  He  says — "  That  not  only  do  the 
parents  transmit  to  their  offspring  their  own  external 
configuration,  they  also  mould  the  various  internal 
organs,  and  implant  the  particular  habits  and  tempera- 
ments. All  are  equally  transmissible. "  He  then  goes 
on  to  state,  with  regard  to  horses — "  How  persistently 
does  the  blaze  on  the  face,  or  white  legs  reappear  in 
each  generation,"  and  mentions  a  case  of  a  celebrated 
cart  stallion  in  Leicestershire,  where  three-fourths  of 
his  stock  have  white  leg- markings,  and  that  in  one 
of  the  best  horse  breeding  counties  in  England  "  there  is 
at  the  present  time  a  yellow  bay  cart-horse,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  made  up  for  showing,  has  gained 
various  county  premiums,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  local 
celebrity  in  spite  of  his  narrow  chest,  his  weak  loins, 
and  his  round,  rough,  greasy  legs.  For  several  years 
this  brute  has  procreated  a  large  number  of  faulty  foals  ; 
many  are  produced  with  deformed  heads  and  crooked 
spines  ;  from  false  presentations  many  mares  put  to 
him  die.  Some  of  his  colts  when  dropped  are  unable  to 
stole  or  dung,  and  often  their  urachus  is  imperfectly 
closed  ;  those  that  survive  for  a  few  weeks  frequently 
have  scrophulous  abscesses  about  the  joints,  more  than 
one-third  of  his  foals  die  before  they  are  six  months 
old,  the  residue  are  rickety,  delicate,  ill-thriven,  and 
will  not  pay  for  rearing."  These  are  the  eloquent  and 
forcible  remarks  of  -Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  hearers  can  assert  pretty  much  the  same  of 
many  stallions  in  their  locality.  But  do  not  let  us  give 
the  whole  discredit  to  the  stallions ;  look  at 
wretched  mares  that  are  constantly  put  to  the  horses 
travelling  the'countiy — any  broken-down  weed,  or  lame 
old  cart-mare,  is  deemed  in  many  cases  good  enough 
to  breed  from.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  badly 
bred  horses  is  to  be  found  in  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
many  landowners  and  gentlemen  in  a  neighbourhood 
who  keep  horses  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding 
tenants  free  of  cost.  Let  them  by  all  means  keep 
the  horses  for  use,  but  by  making  a  charge  for  the 
mares  I  feel  sure  there  would  be  fewer  useless  brut 
sent  to  them  to  continue  the  flood  of  unsound  animals 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  brings  me  to  breeding  of  homed  stock,  and  here 
my  subject  opens  out  so  widely,  that  I  fear  I  must  s^ 
what  trespass  on  your  patience,  and  ask  you  to  bear 
with  me  whilst  I  again  call  your  attention  to  m] 
first  proposition  as  to  the  influence  of  the  male. 
The  great  and  distinguished  lines  of  blood  — 
the  Bates,  the  Booth,  and  the  Knightley,  having 
each  their  followers,  sometimes  in  their  distinctive 
purity,  sometimes  in  their  judicious  crossings,  are 
each  and  all  striving  to  attain  perfection;  and  in 
that  noble  rivalry — I  cannot  call  it  a  bloodless  one 
are  all  doing  great  service  to  the  nation  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  meat-producing  animals,  not  only  of 
England  and  her  colonies,  but  the  world — for  all  come 
here  for  blood  ;  whilst  the  colonies  are  hoping  to  add  to 
their  own  pecuniary  resources,  they  are  all  helpii  _ 
swell  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  to  observe  the  external  peculiarities  of 
each  of  these  tribes,  and  the  noble  carriage  and  gran- 
deur of  outline  of  the  Bates  tribe, — the  heavy, 
thickly-fleshed,  richly-haired  character  of  the  Booth, 
and  the  lovely  sweetness  of  countenance,  the  fine 
shoulders  and  deep  milking  peculiarities  of  the 
Knightleys,  are  well  known  to  all  breeders. 

There  are  many  instances  recorded  as  to  horned  stock, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  male  was  felt  through 
many  generations— that  of  the  bull  Hubback  (319),  for 
instance,  and  also  of  F.ivourite  (252),  whose  peculiarities 
of  quality  and  style  are  found  to  the  present  day.  In 
our  own  time  let  us  take  Earl  of  Dublin  (10,178).  The 
late  Mr.  Adkins  used  him  on  his  noted  Milcote  herd, 
where  he  did  great  service,  and  then  sold  him  to  Sir 
Charles  Knightley,  where  he  did  even  more  distin- 
guished service  than  in  Mr.  Adkins'  herd.  Here  was 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  his  impressing  deep  milk- 
ing qualities  on  his  stock,  which  was  an  internal  orga- 
nisation ;  but  on  looking  to  his  pedigree,  you  will  find 
he  was  over  and  over  again  Princess,  Princess,  and 
Princess,  through  almost  every  sire  and  dam,  who 
were  all  noted  milkers.  And,  again,  being  used  on  a 
herd  of  noted  milking  qualities,  like  the  Fawsleys,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  stock  to  this  day 
are  amongst  the  most  prolific  and  deepest  milkers  we 

In  reference  to  this  point,  I  must  quote  Mr.  Darwin, 
who,  in  "Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication," 
vol.  ii.,  chap.  12,  p.  2,  on  Inheritance,  says  :— 

"  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  that  some  trifling 
peculiarity,  not  primordially  attached  to  the  species, 
should  be  transmitted  through  the  male  and  female 
sexual  cells,  which  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  afterwards  through  the  incessant 
changes  of  a  long  course  of  development,  undergone 
either  in  the  womb  or  the  eggs,  and  ultimately  appear  in 
the  offspring  when  mature,  or  even  when  quite  old,  as  in 


the  case  of  certain  diseases  ?  Or,  again,  what  can  be 
wonderful  than  the  well- ascertained  fact  that  the 
;e  ovule  of  a  good  milking  cow  will  produce  a  male, 
from  whom  a  cell,  in  union  with  an  ovule,  will  produce  a 
female,  and  she,  when  mature,  will  have  large  mammary 
glands,  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  even 
milk  of  a  particular  quality  ?  Nevertheless,  the  real 
subject  of  surprise  is,  as  Sir  H.  Holland  has  well 
remarked,  not  that  a  character  should  be  inherited,  but 
that  it  should  fail  of  being  inherited." 

7th  Duke  of  York  (17,754)  ^l^o  has  left  his  mark  un- 
mistakably on  nearly  everything  he  touched  —  and 
whether  it  was  a  pure  Duchess,  a  Florentia,  an  Ursula, 
a  Gazelle,  or  any  others  of  the  various  tribes  put  to 
him,  the  progeny  of  one  and  all  in  external  appearance 
were  improved  by  him.  The  same  thing,  I  am  told, 
has  been  the  case  with  Commander-in-Chief  (21,451), 
Prince  Alfred,  and  some  others  of  the  noted  herds  of 
Booth  fame.  On  my  visit  to  those  extraordinary  sales 
in  the  North  of  England  last  September,  conducted  by 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  Strafford,  when  at  Mr.  J.  P.  Fos- 
ter's, of  Kilhow,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  all  the  young  stock,  their  grand  style,  fine  touch,  and 
rich  hair  and  colour  ;  and,  on  reference  to  my  catalogue, 
I  found  they  were  all  by  his  bull,  Duke  of  Oxford 
17th  (25,994).  It  did  not  matter  on  what  he  was  used, 
they  were  all  good  ;  strains  of  blood  the  most  opposite, 
and  oftentimes  freely  mixed — yet  all  were  good.  When 
also  at  Colonel  Gunter's,  at  Wetherby,  some  two 
years  ago,  the  impress  of  4th  Duke  of  Thorndale 
(17,750)  was  remarkable.  But  this  opens  up  a  very 
abstruse  and  interesting  branch  of  the  question — that 
of  "prepotency,"  or  the  overpowering  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  sexes.  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  says  it  is 
mostly  developed  in  the  males,  and  that  amongst 
horses,  "  Some  of  the  best  thoroughbred  families  are 
remarkably  prepotent.  Every  one  conversant  with 
racing  stock  must  admit  the  prepotency  of  Eclipse,  and 
of  Stockwell,"  and  I  would  add  King  Tom. 

He  also  says  that  the  best  Down  sheep  appear  pre- 
potent over  the  white-faced  varieties.  I  myself  used  a 
bull,  Hardicanute  (2633),  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Adkins, 
who  was  particularly  prepotent ;  Seraphinas  and 
Knightleys  were  all  fully  impressed  by  him,  and  his 
fine  touch  and  quality  were  perceptible  in  all. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  in  the  case  of  the  noted  wild  cattle 
in  Chillingham  Park,  which  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson.  He  says,  "  that  at  present  the 
herd  numbers  67  head,  and  that  the  herd  has  been  kept 
up  by  in-and-in  breeding  for  several  centuries,  of  course 
the  master  bull  always  serving  the  cows."  You  will 
see  here  that  the  strongest  male,  continually  asserting 
his  prowess,  keeps  up  the  vigour  of  the  herd  ;  and  when 
another  stronger  animal  rises  up  amongst  them,  he  in 
his  turn  becomes  "lord  paramount,"  and  as  old  age 
comes  on,  gives  way  again  to  his  successors.  In  the 
"St.  James'  Magazine"  is  an  account  given  of  a 
battle  for  the  mastery  of  the  bulls,  which,  from  its 
clever  description  I  must  give.  It  was  written  by  a 
lady  who  had  visited  the  cattle  at  Chillingham. 

"There  is  always  danger  in  meeting  a  'sulky  bull,' 
that  is,  a  bull  banished  from  the  herd— literally  sent  to 
Coventry.  The  way  this  is  effected  :  the  younger  bull, 
after  walking  round  the  herd,  stands  ready  to  meet  any 
comer.  Then  the  older  bull,  stepping  forth  from  his 
harem,  answers  the  challenge,  and  advancing  step  by  step, 
the  rivals  meet,  and  the  battle  rages  furious  and  strong— 
the  herd  standing  by  variously  excited.  One  or  two  bulls, 
apparently  acting  as  self-constituted  umpires,  are  watching 
with  heaving  flanks  and  foam-stained  lips,  the  chances  of 
war.  Thus  the  fight  goes  on,  amidst  growls  of  rage, 
clouds  of  turf  and  dust,  and  the  sudden  heavy  crash  as  the 
thick  foreheads  meet.  Presently  one  of  the  combatants 
falters  ;  then  the  fight  is  decided,  for  upon  the  first  symp- 
tom of  weakness,  the  umpire,  rushing  in,  bears  down 
upon  the  faltering  bull,  and  completing  the  work  with  his 
fresh  strength,  literally  bowls  him  over.  As  the  vanquished 
struggles  to  his  feet,  blinded  by  blood,  and  crippled  with 
furious  blows,  the  herd  comes  upon  him,  and,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  he  is  driven  forth,  disgraced,  dis- 
carded, and  beaten,  to  hide  away  in  the  forest  and 
bracken,  until,  his  wounds  being  healed,  he  comes  forth 
to  seek  revenge  in  another  combat." 

Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  of  renowned  Warlaby  fame, 
writes  to  me — 

"That  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  that  the  male 
exerts  a  preponderating  influence  as  far  as  the  geneml 
formation  of  the  animal  goes,  and  this  may  be  traced 
through  many  generations  :  hence  the  value  of  pure  blood 
from  whatever  strain  ;  tor  wherever  a  bull  has  been  intro- 
duced into  a  herd  (or  a  pedigree),  and  has  left  an  inferior 
mark  on  his  stock,  that  pedigree  has  been  depreciated  in 
value  at  future  sales.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the 
founders  of  the  breed  of  Shorthorns  improved  their 
stock  in  a  great  measure  by  the  selection  of  sires,  and  as 
some  sires  became  more  and  more  closely  connected  by 
in  and-in  breeding,  so  they  were  more  and  more  certain 
of  like  begetting  like.  I  am  certain  that  with  many 
breeders  of  the  present  day  all  principles  of  selection  on 
account  of  form  and  character  are  lost  sight  of,  and  made 
to  give  to  pedigree  only.  This  may  ultimately  prove  in- 
jurious to  Shorthorns,  by  losing  what  our  forefathers  tried 
to  effect,  viz.,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
meat  with  the  least  offal." 

After  some  further  observations,  Mr.  Booth  says  :  — 

"  You  will  gather  from  these  few  remarks  that  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  first-rate 
sire.  I  don't  altogether  mean  a  prize  animal,  for  the 
improvement  of  a  herd,  because  I  know  that  such  a  sire 
will  almost  invariably  leave  his  mark  ;  and  certain  points 
may  at  times  be  traced  back  for  three  or  four  generations. " 


These   remarks,  coming  from    so    distinguished   an 
authority,  add  great  weight  to  the  broad  ] 


But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  the  mfluence  of  the  male  as  to  externals  is  to  be 
found  in  a  trial  of  my  own  with  the  Brahma  and  the 
Dorking  fowls.  After  reading  Mr.  Orton's  excellent 
paper,  in  which  he  recorded  his  trials  with  the  Cochin 
and  Dorking,  I  began  with  the  Brahma  and  Dorking. 
The  uninitiated  of  my  listeners  must  understand  that 
the  Brahma  has  four  claws  only,  has  feathered  legs, 
lays  a  buff-coloured  egg,  and  the  cock  crows,  or  roars, 
like  the  Cochin,  and  that  the  Dorking  has  five  claws 
on  each  foot,  has  no  feathers  on  the  legs,  lays  a  white 
egg,  and  the  cocks  have  large  combs,  and  crow  with  a 
shrill  sharp  note. 

I  put  a  Brahma  cock  to  Dorking  hens,  and  the 
chickens  almost  invariably  had  four  claws  on  each 
foot,  in  some  instances  five  on  one  and  four  on 
another,  and  the  pullets  from  these  laid  white  eggs ; 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  cockerels  crowed 
like  the  Dorking,  but  they  had  small  coinbs,  and  had 
all  the  external  appearance  of  the  Brahma.  Now,  in 
putting  the  Dorking  cock  to  the  Brahma  hens  it  was 
reversed  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  for  nearly  all 
the  chickens  had  five  claws,  and  the  pullets  laid  buft 
eggs  ;  in  all  these  instances  showing  unmistakably  that 
the  externals  followed  the  male,  and  that  the  internal 
organisation,  /.  e.,  egg-laying  and  the  crowing,  which 
was  from  the  internal  organisation  of  the  throat, 
followed  the  female.  A  most  singular  case  .ilso 
occurred  to  me  about  four  years  ago  :  Amongst  my 
Aylesbury  ducks  a  Rouen  drake  got  mixed  for  only  one 
night,  and  one  of  the  white  Aylesburys  subsequently 
produced  one  or  two  coloured  ducklings  ;  she  was  there- 
fore carefully  put  away,  but  as  she  was  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  strains,  she  w-as  bred  from  the  next  year, 
and  she  every  now  and  then  threw  out  a  duckling  with 
partially  brown  plumage.  The  next  year  she  was  tried 
again  ;  and,  although  for  two  years  she  had  never  been 
near  a  Rouen  drake,  she  continued  to  breed  an  occa- 
sional duckling  with  a  few  discoloured  feathers.  Here 
was  one  of  those  strange  occurrences  which  we  shall 
have  to  consider  more  deeply  before  we  close  this 
subject.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smythies  told  me  that  he  bred 
a  chicken  from  a  game  hen  by  a  Dorking  cock,  and 
that  one  leg  had  five  claws,  and  was  white  in  colour, 
and  the  other  was  yellow,  and  had  but  four  claws. 
This  was  a  strange  combination. 

With  turkeys,  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  one  fecundation  by  the  cock  bird  is  sufliclent 
to  fertilise  all  the  ovary  of  the  hen.  I  have  myself 
had  a  hen  turkey  sent  away  to  a  neighbouring  farm 
to  a  cock  bird,  and  she  has  never  been  near  one 
again,  and  yet  every  egg  was  fertile  ;  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  after  bringing  up  her  brood,  she  laid 
again,  and  although  never  having  been  to  the  male 
bird  since  the  first  time,  the  new  laying  of  eggs 
were  also  fertile.  Here  we  have  a  remarkable 
impress  of  the  male  beyond  one  generation. 
Many  such  instances  can  be  adduced,  and  Darwin, 
through  repeated  trials  with  pigeons,  shows  the 
same  results.  There,  are,  however,  many  singular 
cases  where  the  influence  of  the  female  has  been 
prepotent  even  in  externals,  or  where  she  has  exer- 
cised extraordinary  influence  through  either  the 
imagination,  or  some  other  cause,  almost  inex- 
plicable. Mr.  Savidge,  whose  veracity  is  unim- 
peachable, tells  me  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  lived 
with  the  late  Mr.  Langston,  of  Sarsden,  a  neighbour 
sent  a  pure  Shorthorn  heifer  to  one  of  their  purely 
bred  bulls,  and  as  she  was  difficult  to  drive,  they 
sent  an  Alderney  cow  to  accompany  her.  He  (Mr. 
Savidge)  remonstrated  with  the  man  for  doing  it,  and 
said  the  heifer  would  be  sure  to  have  an  Alderney- 
coloured  calf.  She  was  served  by  the  bull,  and  the 
produce  was  to  all  intents  an  Alderney,  both  in  colour 
of  nose  and  general  appearance. 

The  same  gentleman  also  told  me  that  the  late  Lord 
Ducie — who  was  particularly  noted  for  his  breed  of 
pure  white  pigs,  as  was  also  Mr.  Langston — gave  him 
a  very  celebrated  white  boar  who  had  gotten  him  some 
of  his  best  pigs.  Mr.  Langston  put  this  boar  to  his 
best  white  sows,  and  they  produced  him  some  first- 
class  white  pigs.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Langston,  his  tenants  and  cottagers  were  permitted 
to  send  some  to  him,  and  many  of  them  were  Berk- 
shires,  and  others  black  sorts,  and  from  that  time  this 
boar  began  to  get  black  and  spotted  pigs  from  the  pure- 
bred white  sows  to  which  he  had  been  previously  put. 
Now,  here  was  a  case  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  if  such  a  thing  could  happen.  I  have  also  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden, 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  Berkshire  breeders  : — 

"  1  always  notice  the  male  to  transmit  the  greatest 
external  influence  to  the  young  ones,  but  very  seldom 
continued  beyond  the  second  generation.  In  colour,  when 
I  first  began  breeding,  16  years  ago,  I  used  to  let  my 
neighbours  send  sows  to  my  Berkshire  brawns,  and  many 
instances  have  occurred  where  the  produce  has  been  all 
the  colour  of  the  brawn,  good-looking  Berkshires.  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  never  let  any  sows  but  my  own 
pure  Berkshires  be  served  by  my  brawns.  I  had  an  idea 
at  that  time  that  if  a  white  gilt  was  put  to  a  young  Berk- 
shire brawn,  the  next  pure-bred  one  that  he  served  the 
offspring  would  be  spotted  ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak 
for  certain,  for  I  discontinued  ever  aUowing  a  white  to  go 
near  them.     I  have  always  found  the  influence  of  the 
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female  in  the  internal  organisation  very  great 
mission  of  fecundity,  milking  powers,  and  cor 
all  her  offspring.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  very  favourite 
sow  that  had  bred  me  six  farrows  of  pigs,  and  most  of 
them  had  taken  prizes.  She  then  refused  to  breed,  after 
being  sent  to  every  Berkshire  brawn  I  could  get  her  to.  I 
then  put  her  to  her  own  son  :  the  produce  were  half 
cripples,  the  hind  feet  being  in  the  place  of  the  fore  ones, 
&c.  She  afterwards  bred  me  si.x  more  farrows,  the  last 
one  of  12  pigs  the  best  she  ever  bred." 

And  Mr.  Duckering,  of  Kirton  Lindsey,  the  noted 
breeder  of  white  pigs,  writes  to  me  thus,  — "  I  have 
ever  found  symmetry  depend  much  on  the  male 
animal  ;  I  should  therefore  have  him  as  perfect 
in  form  as  possible,  displaying  all  the  points  of  his 
race."  And  he  also  states, — "  Occasionally  my  neigh- 
bours send  a  Berkshire  sow  to  my  white  boar,  and  the 
produce  has  invariably  been  all  white. " 

I  have  also  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Storer,  of  Hellidon,  of  Shorthorn  notoriety,  and 
he  says,  with  regard  to  my  broad  proposition  with 
which  I  started,  that  it  is  what  the  Scotch  call  "  not 
proven" — of  doubtful  certainty, — "but  that  external 
peculiarities  are  often  transmitted  by  the  male  through 
many  successive  generations,  and  where  not  strictly 
transmitted  they  have  appeared  after  remaining  in 
abeyance.     But  my  experience  does  not  lead  me  to 


but  selected  the  best  of  the  best  every  year,  and  pro- 
duced a  flock,  which  for  evenness  of  character  and 
perfection  of  shape  has  never  been  surpassed.  So  did 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb  with  his  Southdowns.  Mr.  Darwin 
mentions  the  case  of  the  Ancon  sheep  as  a  very  curious 
instance.  He  says,  "they  were  first  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts— a  ram  having  been  accidentally  born  with 
short,  crooked  legs,  and  a  long  back  ;  it  was  soon 
multiplied  and  raised  into  a  new  stock,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ancon  breed." 

We  therefore  see,  from  the  number  of  facts  which 
have  been  produced,  that  the  proposition  I  first  laid 
down — that  the  male  chiefly  exercises  the  external  and 
the  female  the  internal  organisation — is  in  the  main 
correct.  If  I  chose  to  carry  on  this  paper  farther,  I 
should  tire  your  patience,  and  could  say  no  more  than 
I  have  now.  We  have  seen  how  this  principle  acts 
with  the  horse  and  the  ass,  in  horned  stock,  with  sheep 
and  pigs,  and  also  in  numberless  cases  with  poultry. 

I  admit  there  are  many  weak  points  in  my  armour, 
and  which  will  probably  be  found  out  by  the  practical 
and  scientific  men  I  see  around  me  ;  but  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  apply  these  facts,  and  try  to  form  prin- 
ciples to  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to  improve  the  live 
stock  of  this  country.  I 

In  our  horses  let  us  look  well  to  the  stallion — that  he 


even  the  external  surround  ings  must  be  attended  to. 
Mr.  McCombie,  I  am  assured  has  all  his  buildings,  his 
gates,  his  gateposts,  and  everything  about  his  farm, 
black  ;  so  that  no  imagination  shall  disturb  his  black. 
polled  stock.  I  have  heard  that  a  certain  lady,  of 
well  deserved  and  well  known  Shorthorn  fame,  had 
wondered  at  the  preponderance  of  white  calves  which 
were  chiefly  bred  on  her  establishment,  and  that  the 
roans,  year  by  year,  were  getting  lighter.  It  was 
suggested  that  her  annual  practice  of  lime  white- 
washing her  buildings  should  be  discontinued  ;  she  did 
so,  and  very  rapidly  her  ladyship's  cows  produced 
fewer  white  calves,  and  the  roans  got  darker. 
Whether  it  was  imagination  or  not  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  I  state  the  facts,  and  out  of  them,  perhaps, 
principles  may  be  determined.  We  have  also  seen 
how  "prepotent"  some  animals  are  over  others, 
and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  oftentimes  the 
female  is  prepotent  over  the  male,  even  in  externals,  but 
this  has  been  inherited  in  former  generations  from  the 
male.  I  have  studiously  avoided  alluding  to  the  human 
race,  but  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  well-known 
fact,  as  an  illustration,  that  the  thick  lips  of  the  Imperial 
house  of  Austria  are  said  to  have  been  inherited  from 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  in  a  well-known  ducal  house  of  this 
country,    the  prominent  finely-arched   nose  has  been 
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think  that  such  power  of  external  peculiarities  is 
confined  to  the  male  animal.  I  conceive  that  all 
depends  upon  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  prepotent." 
"As  an  example,"  he  says,  "I  saw  a  few  years  since,  at  a 
farmer's  in  Notts,  a  Shorthorn  roan  heifer,  with  a  large 
black  spot  on  her  tliigli,  and  corresponding  with  it  a 
black  bar  across  the  tail,  and  was  informed  that  she  was 
descended  from  a  cow  of  Mr.  Burgess',  six  generations 
back,  which  cow  had  an  exactly  similar  blemish.  This 
was  a  case  of  reversion  or  atavism."  With  regard  to 
colour,  "in  many  cases,"  he  says,  "the  calf  is  more 
likely  to  derive  its  colour  from  one  or  other  of  its  grand- 
parents, than  from  either  of  its  parents." 

With  regard  to  sheep,  it  is  well  known  how  a  ram 
influences  the  external  characteristics  of  a  flock.  The 
Oxfordshire  Down,  which  now  ranks  as  an  established 
breed,  was  produced  about  the  year  1S30,  by  crossing 
Hampshire  or  Southdown  ewes  with  the  Cotswold 
ram,  and  despite  the  assertion  to  the  contrary,  I  know 
the  greatest  difliculty  is  experienced  in  keeping  up  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  breed.  Here  we  find  the 
male  leaving  behind  in  his  progeny  size,  wonderful 
external  appearance,  thickness  of  the  lean  and  close- 
ness of  grain  of  the  meat— being  an  internal  produc- 
tion following  the  female.  As  an  instance  of  remarkable 
careful  selection,  and  thus  keeping  a  breed  of  sheep 
pure,  nothing  can  surpass  Mr.  Valentine  Bayford's 
flock  ;    for  nearly  50  years  he  never  bought  a  ram, 


has  good  caiTiage,  fine  action,  speed,  and  good  colour ; 
that  our  mares  have  strong  constitutions,  free  from 
constitutional  blemishes,  strong  in  wind,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance,  and,  above  all,  good  tempers.        1 

With  sheep,  that  our  tups  shall  have  strong  limbs,  ; 
thick  scrags,  broad  loins,  length,  and  good  heads  and 
ears  ;  that  tlie  ewes  have  good  fleeces  (whichever  we 
go  in  for — long,  short,  or  lustre  wool),  broad  chests, 
showing  strong  internal  structure,  good  milking  powers, 
and  disinclination  to  roam  about  in  our  southern 
districts,  and  good  foraging  powers  on  hill  and  moun- 
tain sides.  i 

That  our  boars  should  be  powerful,  with  good  hair  1 
and  plenty  of  it,  short  heads  and  good  loins,  straight  and 
long,  with  short  legs ;  our  sows  quiet,  feminine-looking,  1 
great  motherly  instinct  and  great  fecundity,  with  full 
milking  powers  and  great  aptitude  to  fatten. 

That  our  bulls  should  be  of  noble  bearing,  with  fine  ( 
crests,  good  manes,  and  shaggy  frontlets,  grand  i 
carriage,  strong  hind  legs,  sweet  yet  masculine  heads,  I 
and  good  tempers  ;  the  cows  tiuiet,  lazy,  good-tem- 
pered creatures,  with  deep  good  bosoms,  great 
milkers  (the  most  essential  of  all),  lovely  heads,  well 
expressed  as  "  Knightley,"  &c.  1 

These  would  be  general  characteristics,  but  we  must 
be  careful  of  association.  I  feel  sure  that  a  herd  of 
valuable  Shorthorns  ought  never  to  have  a  polled  Scot, 
an  Aldemey,  or  any  but  their  own  breed  with  them  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  we  have  heard, 


inherited  for  several  centuries,  in  both  the  male  and 
the  female  line. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  that  ought  to 
receive  consideration,  that  is,  the  influence  of  food  and 
climate  in  modifying  species.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tit- 
combe,  in  the  reports  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  negro,  says — 

"  That  the  action  of  food  and  climate  exercises  great 
influence  in  modifying  size,  colour,  and  even  stmcture  ;  in 
food  it  is  well  known  that  Hemp  seed  given  to  birds  of 
the  Fmch  tribe  will  turn  them  black.  Rich  and  plentiful 
food,  when  given  to  young  swine,  directly  tends  to  make 
their  heads  broader  and  shorter,  whereas  poor  food  works 
a  contrary  result.  Horses  fed  on  fat  marshy  grounds, 
grow  to  a  large  size,  while  on  strong  soils  or  dry  heath 
they  remain  small." 

And  I  therefore  think,  if  a  man  leaves  the  district  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  takes  a  farm  in 
another  county,  he  should  fully  study  the  class  of 
animals  indigenous  to  that  district  before  he  brings 
into  operation  his  own  pre-conceived  ideas ;  and  you 
may  rely  on  it  that,  on  the  whole,  the  breeds  which 
have  become  indigenous  to  a  district  are  generally  the 
most  suitable.  There  are  some  notable  examples.  I 
believe  the  Shorthorns  will  adapt  themselves  to  every 
part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  living  in  almost  every  climate  in  the 
world.  The  Berkshire  pig,  too,  seems  to  thrive 
everywhere.    The  Leicester  sheep  fail  in  many  loca- 
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lities,  and  tlie  Sussex  Downs  in  many  districts  of 
England  are  comparative  failures.  I  believe  the 
Suffolk  horses  flourish  nowhere  but  in  the  eastern 
counties.  There  are  also  many  parts  of  England 
where  the  Dorking  fowl  cannot  be  reared  to  advantage, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  maturity  and 
delicacy  of  colour  of  the  Aylesbury  duck  rapidly 
deteriorates  when  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aylesbury. 

My  subject  has  such  a  tendency  to  branch  off  into 
so  many  lines,  that  I  must  bring  ray  remarks 
speedily  to  a  close.  But  do  not  let  it  be  imagined 
that  I  have  here  shown  how  easy  breeding;  a 
good  class  of  animals  is.  Successful  breeding  requires 
the  greatest  possible  care,  skill,  and  attention  ;  and  to 
obtain  marked  success  every  minutice  must  be  attended 
to.  Darwin  says  (p.  3,  vol.  ii.)  : — "  Some  writers, 
who  have  not  attended  to  natural  history,  have 
attempted  to  show  that  the  force  of  inheritance  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  The  breeders  of  animals 
would  smile  at  such  simplicity,  and,  if  they  con- 
descended to  make  any  answer,  might  ask  what  would 
be  the  chance  of  winning  a  prize  if  two  inferior  animals 
were  paired  together?  They  might  ask  whether  the  half- 
wild  Arabs  were  led  by  theoretical  notions  to  keep  pedi- 
grees of  their  horses  ?  Why  have  pedigrees  been  scrupu- 
lously kept  and  published  of  blood  horses,  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  and  more  recently  of  the  Hereford  breed  ?  Is  it 
an  illusion  that  these  recently  improved  animals  safely 
transmit  their  excellent  qualities,  even  when  crossed 
with  other  breeds?  Have  the  Shorthorns  without 
good  reason  been  purchased  at  immense  prices,  and 
exported  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  a  thousand 
guineas  having  been  given  for  a  bull  ?  With  grey- 
liounds  pedigrees  have  been  kept  for  generations,  and 
the  names  of  such  dogs  as  Snowball,  Major,  &c. ,  are 
as  well  known  to  coursers  as  those  of  Eclipse  or  Herod 
on  the  turf.  Even  with  the  game  cock  pedigrees  of 
famous  strains  were  formerly  kept,  and  extended 
back  for  a  century.  With  pigs,  the  Yorkshire 
and  Cumberland  breeders  preserve  and  print 
pedigrees ;  and  to  show  how  such  highly  bred 
animals  are  valued,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Brown, 
who  won  all  the  1st  prizes  for  small  breeds  at  Birming- 
ham in  1S50,  sold  a  young  sow  and  boar  of  his  breed 
to  Lord  Ducie,  for  43  gs.  ;  the  sow  alone  was  after- 
wards sold  to  the  Rev.  F.  Thursby  for  65  gs.,  who 
writes :  '  She  paid  me  very  well,  having  sold  her 
produce  for  ^'300,  and  having  now  four  breeding  sows 
from  her.'  Hard  cash  paid  down,  over  and  over  again, 
is  an  excellent  test  of  inherited  superiority.  In  fact  the 
wliole  science  and  art  of  breeding,  from  which  such 
great  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  present 
century,  depends  on  the  inheritance  of  each  little 
detail  of  structure.  But  inheritance  is  not  certain,  for 
if  it  were,  the  breeder's  art  would  be  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  and  there  would  be  little  scope  left  for  all 
that  skill  and  perseverance  shown  by  the  men  who 
liave  left  an  enduring  monument  of  their  success  in  the 
present  state  of  our  domesticated  animals." 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  say  one  word  as  to  crossing. 
I  have  alw.iys  observed  a  tendency  to  revert  to  one  or 
both  parents,  which  is  very  strong,  and  endures  for 
many  generations.  In  "  Youatt  on  the  Pig,"  Mr. 
Sidney  states  that,  in  a  litter  of  Essex  pigs,  two  young 
ones  appeared  which  were  the  image  of  the  Berkshi 
boar  that  had  been  used  28  years  before  in  giving  si 
and  constitution  to  the  breed  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  also 
says  that  he  observed,  in  a  farmyard  at  Betley  Hall, 
some  fowls  showing  a  strong  likeness  to  the  Malay 
breed,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Toilet  that  he  had  40  years 
before  crossed  his  birds  with  Malays,  and  that  he  had 
often  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  strain,  but  gave  it  up  in 
depair,  as  the  Malay  character  would  reappear. 

I  have  now  tired  myself,  and  perhaps  exhausted  your 
patience,  and  I  trust  that  these  disjointed  opinions 
may  open  up  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  that 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years  some  more  able  writer 
will  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  country  a  statement 
of  results  showing  that  this  paper  has  not  been  written 
in  vain,  and  that  the  discussion  of  this  evening  may 
stimulate  the  farmers  of  England,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  are  amongst  our  most  distinguished  leaders 
in  this  most  seductive  art,  to  make  experiments  for 
enlarged  exertions  to  provide  food  for  our  ever  in- 
creasing population.  And  whilst  I  have  given  you  the 
opinions  of  many  of  our  leading  farmers  on  this  subject, 
and  see  around  me  so  many  of  them  distinguished  by 
their  zeal  and  success  in  the  cause,  let  us  not  forget  that 
not  only  we  but  many  of  the  highest  in  the  land  are  our 
competitors  ;  and  from  the  liberal  yet  judicious  way  in 
which  they  spend  their  money  for  breeding  purposes, 
we  may  one  and  all  congratulate  ourselves  that  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  Dtxeinher  4  to  8.— The 
large  liall,  with  its  galleries  and  off-set  apartments, 
has  been  filled  with  the  usual  display  of  the  live  stock 
and  implements  of  the  farm,  and  with  more  than  the 
usual  crush  of  sightseers  during  tlie  week.  Tlie  live 
stock  department  is  short  in  some  classes  of  cattle, 
and  in  the  sheep  classes  as  a  whole,  but  fuller  than 
usual  in  the  classes  of  Devon  cattle,  and  about  as  good 
as  usual  in  the  various  breeds  of  pigs.  Hereford  cattle 
are  poorly  represented  in  respect  of  numbers,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  animals  which,  though 


starting  in  sound  health  from  Birmingham,  were  never- 
theless found,  before  presenting  themselves  for  ad- 
mission at  Islington,  to  be  suffering  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  Shorthorns  are  hardly  so  numerous 
as  usual,  but  they  include,  we  think,  as  good  a  set  of 
illustrative  specimens  of  the  breed  as  is  generally  seen. 
The  black  polled  heifer  which  received  the  champion 
prize  at  Birmingham  as  the  best  animal  in  the  yard,  is 
here  again  in  competition  with  Mr.  Stratton's  white  ox, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Birmingham  judges  is  over- 
ruled--the  champion  prize  is  here  awarded  to  the 
Shortliorn.  We  give  in  another  page  a  sketch  of  the 
winner,  taken  from  a  photograph,  and  therefore  a 
trustworthy  likeness.  He  stood  a  little  awkward,  but 
the  engi-aving  successfully  represents  his  ripe  and  mas- 
sive form,  the  beauty  of  his  head,  thickness  of  flesh 
over  loin  and  back,  depth  of  hind-quarter,  and  size  and 
depth  in  front.  The  heifer  against  which  he  was  pitted 
is  also  a  perfect  illustration  of  animal  symmetry  and 
quality,  whether  from  the  the  butcher's  or  breeder's  point 
of  view.  It  is  perhaps  right  that  where  so  near  an 
approach  to  equality  exists,  the  palm  should  be  given 
to  the  individual  which  belongs  to  the  more  generally 
useful  breed. 

THE  CATTLE  CLASSES. 

The  Dti'on  breed  stands  first  in  the  Smithfield  Club 
lists.  The  younger  class  of  steers  includes  seven 
entries,  of  which  three  were  also  shown  at  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Queen's  ox,  1st  there,  is  also  1st 
here  ;  Mr.  Senior  takes  the  2d  prize,  and  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  placed  3d,  with  the  largest  ox  in 
the  class,  carrying  a  capital  top  of  thick  flesh  over  loin 
and  back.  The  older  classes  of  Devon  oxen  are 
very  good  ;  no  fewer  than  ten  of  the  entries 
here  had  been  previously  shown  at  Birmingham, 
but  several  of  them  were  absent,  owing  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Mr.  Smith,  o(  Exeter,  takes 
the  1st  prize  in  the  younger  class  with  a  well-made  ox, 
carrying  a  lot  of  useful  flesh.  Mr.  Ford,  of  Rushton, 
takes  the  2d  prize  with  an  animal  which  had  not 
previously  been  shown,  and  the  3d  prize  goes  to  Mr. 
Farthing's  Birmingham  prize  steer.  In  the  older  class, 
which  has  been  generally  commended  by  the  judges, 
with  three  special  high  commendations  in  addition, 
Mr.  Bond,  of  Huntworfh,  takes  the  1st  prize  with  an 
ox  not  previously  shown.  Mr.  Overman  is  2d  with  an 
ox,  also  new  to  the  class,  carrying  a  great  weight  of 
flesh,  but  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  drooping  rump  ; 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Glynley,  is  placed  3d  with  a  very 
large  and  heavy  ox,  especially  thick  over  loin  and  back. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  class  of  Devon  heifers— some  of 
them  of  unusual  weight.  The  1st  prize  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Senior  with  a  cow  barely  four  years  old,  extraordinarily 
fine  in  width  and  front,  and  carrying  also  a  beautiful 
top,  loin,  and  rib.  The  older  cow  class  includes 
several  of  the  Birmingham  entries— the  1st  prize  goes, 
however,  to  Mr.  DaNy's  old  cow,  not  previously 
shown.  The  live  weights  here  do  not  nearly  reach  the 
average  attained  in  the  younger  class. 

The  Hereford  class  are  sadly  shorn  of  their  beauty 
by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease— 24  entries  of  oxen 
have  dwindled  to  16.  Two  heifers  are  shown  in  place  of 
five,  and  several  in  the  cow  class  also  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  admission.  Mr.  Baldwin  takes  the  prize  in 
the  younger  class  of  oxen  with  a  short,  thick,  well- 
made  beast  ;  and  Mr.  Pike  is  2d  with  a  much  heavier 
steer,  two  months  older,  rather  flat-sided,  but 
very  deep  and  heavy.  In  the  medium  class  of 
oxen,  Mr.  Groves  takes  the  1st  prize  with  his 
very  long  and  deep  ox,  shown  at  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Wortley  is  2d  with  a  thick  but  rather  short  and 
lumpy  3-year-old,  remarkably  fine  in  front.  The  older 
class  of  oxen  contains,  among  other  fine  animals,  Mr. 
W.  Heath's  exceedingly  well-fed  and  well-bred  1st  prize 
ox— first-rate  over  top  and  hind-quarters,  with  also  a 
wide  and  large  bosom  ;  Mr.  Loyd's  2d  prize  ox,  rather 
deficient  in  thigh  and  twist,  is  also  well  covered  over 
back  and  ribs.  These  two  oxen  weigh  close  on  20  cwt. 
each.  Tliere  are  two  very  pretty  Hereford  heifers 
shown  in  their  class.  Her  Majesty  taking  the  1st  prize, 
and  M'r.  Allen,  of  Tisbury,  taking  the  2d  with  a  heifer 
not  quite  so  fat.  The  cow  class  is  rather  more  numer- 
ous ;  Mr.  Wortley  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Bettridge  2d. 

The  younger  class  of  Shorthorn  oxen  is  not  very  good, 
the  1st  prize  goes,  however,  to  a  very  well  made  steer, 
with  a  back  straight  to  the  very  end,  and  well  covered 
with  useful  flesh,  though  not  fatter  than  we  often  see 
breeding  animals  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  The  2d  class  of  oxen  is  very 
fair  ;  most  of  the  animals  had  been  shown  at  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Bruce,  of  Forres,  again  taking  the  ist  prize. 
Colonel  Lindsay  2d,  and  Mr.  Foljambe  3d.  The  older 
class  of  oxen  includes  a  number  of  very  fine  beasts — 
Mr.  Stratton's  white  ox,  figured  on  opposite  page  (fig. 
336),  taking  the  1st  prize  in  his  class,  as  well  as  the 
champion  prize  of  the  meeting.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing description  of  him  from  the  report  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  ai  the  Birmingham  show  : — 

"Mr.  Richard  Stratton's  'walking  advertisement '  for 
the  Burderop  herd  has  gone  on  famously.  He  is  a  parti- 
cularly handsome  beast,  and  has  continued  to  feed  very 
level,  as  in  fact  for  his  weight  and  size  it  is  not  often  that 
a  better  balanced  ox  has  been  brought  out.  He  is  very 
good  to  meet,  has  a  neat,  bloodlike  head,  and,  a  great 
point,  is  better  out  of  than  in  his  stall,  so  gay  is  his  carriage 
and  so  smart  his  appearance.  His  touch  is  wealthy  enough 
for  that  of  a  Hereford,  or,  as  some  superfine  connoisseurs 


ni!L >:  V  li:  ;i,  1  I'licr  strong,  but  in  our  times  this  is  a  fault 
in  ;  i        ticin.       Moreover,   the  white  steer  is 

,     lor  his  grand-dam  on  the  sire's  side, 
/>,  ■.  I      ,     ■  ,i<l  medal  cow  at  tlie  Smithfield  Club, 

and  ins  liail-sisier,  i'lllage  Rose,  'a  very  sweet  lengthy 
heifer,  witii  every  promise  of  growing  into  a  handsome  cow,' 
wastheistprizecalf  at  the  last  All-Yorkshire  meeting,  where 
she  beat  the  2d  prize  calf  from  the  Wolverhampton  Royal. 
By  BuDE  Light  out  of  April  Koie  this  ox  is  a  twin,  but 
the  other  went  wrong  and  died  young.  As  is  well  known 
his  breeder,  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  died  a  few  months 
since,  and  the  ox  was  entered  here  by  one  of  the  sons, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stratton,  so  that  he  was  ineligible  for  the 
combined  fed-and-bred  premium.  Otherwise,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  won  everything  he  could  easily  enough, 
as,  beyond  his  class,  when  it  came  to  the  best  of  all  the 
Shorthorns,  the  judges  had  the  winners  in  the  several 
classes  paraded  just  for  form's  sake,  and  then  arri\  ed  at 
an  instantaneous  decision.  We  quite  expect  to  see  the 
white  ox  do  as  well  in  London  as  he  did  in  Birmingham, 
if  not  even  better,  for  with  three  Shorthorn  judges  against 
a  mixed  bench,  the  Shorthorns  have  now  always  '  the 
pull'  at  the  Smithfield  Club  when  it  comes  to  a  compari- 
son of  breeds." 

Mr.  Farthing,  of  Bridgwater,  a  breeder  of  Devons, 
takes  the  2d  prize  in  this  class  with  a  deep  and  stocky, 
well-made  beast,  particularly  well  covered  over  theloin. 
There  are  well-filled  classes  of  heifers  and  cows, 
Messrs.  Kennard,  Mace,  and  How  taking  the  Ist,  2d, 
and  3d  prizes  in  the  younger  class,  and  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan,  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Kirkham  standing 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  in  the  older  class. 

Large  entries  of  Sussex  cattle  are  made,  as  usual,  but 
there  are  several  absentees.  The  prize  animals  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Devons,  and  in  the 
older  class  of  oxen,  along  with  good  quality  there  are  a 
large  number  of  very  heavy  weight,  several  animals 
standing  over  a  ton  upon  the  weighbridge.  The  class 
of  Sussex  cows  has  the  compliment  passed  upon  them 
by  the  judges  of  a  general  commendation.  Mr.  Brand, 
M.P.,  takes  the  1st  prize  in  this  good  class,  Mr. 
Shoosmith  the  2d,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Coote  is  highly 
commended. 

There  is  a  very  poor  show  of  the  polled  Norfolk 
breed,  which  is  generally  very  well  represented  at  the 
Smithfield  Show.  The  I.onghorns  hardly  deserve 
their  prizes  by  their  number.  Three  in  two  classes  are 
not  enough  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  prize  list. 
The  West  Highland  breed  is  fairly  represented,  as  also 
are  the  Scotch  horned  breeds.  There  is  a  fair  display 
of  polled  breeds,  including  one  or  two  veiy  admirable 
specimens — among  them  Mr.  Bruce's  remarkable  heifer, 
already  named. 

The  prize  list  will  give  the  names  of  the  other  suc- 
cessful exhibitors.  There  is  no  competition  in  Irish  or 
Welsh  cattle,  and  the  cross-bred  classes  are  as 
numerous,  though  hardly  so  interesting,  as  hitherto. 

The   following  is   the  list  of  the  judges  and  their 

Judges.— Devons,  Herefords,  Sussex,  Norfolk  or  Suffolk 
Polled  and  Longhoms  :  H.  W.  Ke.ary,  Bridgenorth  :  G. 
Smythies,  Marlow,  Lclntwardine  ;  Thomas  Pope,  Horningsham, 
Warminster,  Wilts.  Shorthorns,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Cross,  or 
Mixed  :  M.   Savidge,   Sarsden  Lodge   Farm,  Chippuig  Norton  ; 


,t,  ;£2S.  I.  Davy. 
I  to  breeder,  J. 
.3d.  ^;°.  J-  5- 


Class  I  Devon  Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 
—  ist  i=o.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  ad,  /15,  T.  L.  Senior,  Broiighton 
House,  Aylesbury;  3d.  {.to,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Class  2  Devon  Steers,  not  e.vceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
old.  -  ist,  jSso,  W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter,  Devon  :  Silver 
Medal  to  breeder,  J,  Passmore,  jun,.  Alter  Farm,  South 
Molton  ■  -"d,  L^-o,  J.  Ford,  Rushton,  Blandford,  Dorset ;  3d, 
.£10  W.  Farthing,  Stowcy  Court,  Bridgewater.  Commended: 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  W.iles 

Class  3  Devon  Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months 
old.-ist,  £30,  T.  Bond  Park,  Huntworlh,  Bridgewater  :  Silver 
Medal  to  breeder,  T.  Bond;  ad,  £20,  J.  Overman,  Burnham 
Sutton,  Burnham  Market ;  3d,  £10,  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,  E.ast- 
boiirne.  Highly  Commended  :  the  Queen,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Buller.     Commended  :  the  class. 

Class  4.  Devon  Heifers,  not  excecdnig  4  years  old.— ist,  C-^%, 
T.  L.  Senior,  Aylesbury,  Bucks :  Sdver  Medal  to  breeder, 
J.  D.  Hancock,  Halse,  Taunton ;  2d,  £\i.  S.  R.  Jefferys,  Maiden 
Bradley,  Wilts  ;  3d,  ^  ,0,  J.  C.  Senior,  Broughton  Pastures, 
.\ylcsbury.  Comiiiended  :  Mr.  J.  Coate.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  IViessrs.  J.  Ford  and  J.  H.  Buller. 

Class  5.   Devon  Cows,  above  4  years  old. — 1 
Flitton   Barton,    North    Molton  :    Silver   Med 
Davy;  2d. /15,  W.   Smith,   Hoopern,   Exeter     _   . 
Buller,    Downes,   Crcditon.     Highly  Commended:    Mr.   o.    .x. 
Jefferys.     Commended  :  Mr.  H.  Hitchcock. 

Class  6.  Hereford  Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months 
old  —1st,  /20,  J.  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Stratford-on-Avon : 
Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  J.  Baldwin  ;  2d,  {.is,  A.  Pike,  Mitton, 

Class  7.  Hereford  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
,,ld  _ist  ^30,  W.  Groves,  Brompton,  Shrewsbury:  Silver 
.Medal  to  breeder,  H.  Linell,  Enstrey  :  2d,  {,-^o.  R.  Wortley, 
Suffield,  Aylsham  ;  3d,  {.10,  C.  Hall,  Brickwood  Villa.  Croydon. 

Class  8.  Hereford  Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months 
old.  — ist.  {,^0,  W.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall.  Norwich  :  Silver 
Medal   to    breeder,   T.    L.    Me 


I  I,  I!  It   exceeding  4  years  old. —  ist 

i'        ,!  J       1  ),     I,     Silver  Medal  to  breeder.  Her 

M    ,     I,         1     'I       I     |i    Ai;,.!,,    Ti^burv,  Salisbury. 

LI..SS  in.  Hereli.rJ  Cuivs,  above  4  years  old.— ist,  .£25,  R. 
Worilcv  Suflkid,  Aylsham  ;  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  J.  Connop, 
Noalics  Court,  Leominster:  sd,  ;<;i5,  H.  Bettridge.  Wantage; 
-,d,  .£10.  W.  Groves,  Brompton,  Shrewsbury.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  i^Ir.  W.  Heath. 

Class  II.  Shotthorned  Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and 
6  months  old.  — ist,  £.^0,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay,  V.C., 
M.P.,  Lockinge  Park.  Wantage:  Silver  Medal  to  Weder. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay,  V.C,  M.R  ;  2d.  l\S.^-J-  S. 
Foliambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop  ;  3d, .£10,  J.  J.  Shatji, 
Broughton,  Kettering. 
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Moray  :  Silver   Medal  i 

Colonel  Lloyd  LinJjay,  V.C.,  M.P.  ; 

M.P. 

Clas'i  13.  Shorthorncd  Steers  or 
1  muBth'.  ..Id.  -ist,  £30.  J.  Stratlon. 
Silver  McJal  to  breeder,  the  late  R.  Si 
ad,  C-'i.  W.  Farthing,  Stovvcy  Coi 
W.  Sissman,  Buckivorth  Lodge,  1 
Lieut. -Colonel  Reeve,  Mr.  T.  Mace, 

Class  14.  Shorthorned  Heifers,  not 
/25,  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard,  MarnhuU  1 
" •        •  r.  Rev.    R. 


on  Priors,  ^farlborough  : 
ton,  Burderop,  Swindon  ; 
Bridgewater :  3d,  j^io, 
tbolton.      Commended  ; 


toth  for 


1  years  old.- 


°n?N. 


.  Sneyd. 


)  breeder,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  ;  2d. 
Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay,  V.C,  M.P.  :  3d,  C^o.  J.  V 
Cadeby  Hall,  Grim.sby. 

Class  16.  Sussex  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  olt 
Lee    Steere,    M.P.,    Jaycs    Park,    Dorking:   Silve 
Lee  Steere:  ad,  ^10,   O.   C.  Carew-Gibsoi 


Medal   I 
Sandgat. 


Mary  Coote,  Climping,  Littlehampton,  Sussex 
breeder,  the  late  T.  Child,  Slinfold,  Horsham, 
Montefiore,   Worth  Park,    Crawley  :  3d, 


Coldwatham,  Pulboroui 


jorough.     Highlj 
led  :  Mr.  F.  Gate 


Class  18.  Sussex  Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
T.  Smith,  Knelle  Farm,  Beckley,  Ashford  ;  Silver 
breeder.  T.  Smith  ;  2d,  ;Ci5,  Lee  Steere,  M.P.,  Uorki 
mended  :  Messrs.  W.  Neale  and  L.  Huth. 

Class  iQ.  Sussex   Cows,   above   4   years  old. — ist, 
Right  Hon.    H.    Brand,    M.P..  Glynde  Place.    Le* 
Medal  to  breeder.  Right  Hon.  H.  Brand  :  2d./i5,  J.Sh; 
Berwick.  Lewes.  Sussex,    Highly  Commended  :  Mr 
Commended  :  the  class  gcner.illy. 

Class  JO.  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  Polled  Steers  or  Ox< 

-.St,  i;.5..j.  J ■ 


C.  Coote. 


W.  Du 


edal 


,  Brun. 


breeder. 


■5,  ;.  J. 


Commended  : 


Suffolk  Pulled  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any 
ohnan,  HLP.  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder, 
/to,    J.     S.     Postle,    Smallburgh    H,all. 

ed  Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.— ;i;io.  Sir 
.  H.  Crewe,  Bart,  Calke  Abbey,  Derby:  Silver  Medal  to 
irceder.  Sir  I.  H.  Crewe.  Bart.     Commended  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Cov. 

Class  23.   Long '  "  '  "       '" 

r.    Cox.    Spondc 


ver    Meda 


breeder, 


Hall,    Derby 
N.  T.  Cox. 
Class  24.  Scotch  West  Hiehland  Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.— 
St.  /30,  J.  G.  Leigh.  The  Hoo,  Luton  ;  2d,  ^15.  W.  McCombie. 
iLP.,     Tillyfour,     Aberdeen,     N.B.       Commended  :     Mr.     J. 

'cS'2S.  Scotch  West  Highland  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
-1st,  ;£i5,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wallington,  Newcastle- 
m-Tyne. 

Class  26,  Scotch  Homed  Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.— / 10,  G. 
mdj.  G.  Smith,  Gleulivat  Distillery,  Banff:  Silver  Medal  to 
)reeders,  G.  and  J.  G.  Smith.     Commended  :  Mr.  R.  Wortley. 

Class  27.  Scotch  Horned  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age.— Nol 


Class  28.  Scotch  Polled  Steers  or  Oxen,  of  r 
I.  S.  Postle,  Smallburgh  Hall  :  Silver  Med 
Salmon  ;  ad,  ;Ct5,  J.  Stephen,  Congla.ss,  Inven 
Mr.  W.  Scott. 

Class  29.  Scotch  Polled  Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old.- 
ist,  j£t5.  J.  Bruce. 'Fochabers.  Elgin:  Silver  Medal  to  breeder, 
A.  Paterson  ;  2d,  {,10,  W.  Brown,  Linkwood,  Elgin. 

Class  30.  Scotch  Polled  Cows,  above  4  years  old —£15,  W, 
McCombie,  HLP.:  .Silver  Med.il  to  breeder,  W.  McCombie,  MP 

Class  31.  Irish  Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.— .£10,  R.  Wortley, 
Sufiield,  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 

Class  3a.   Irish  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age.— No  entry. 

Class  33.  Welsh  Steers  or  Oxen  (Runts),  of  any  age.-.£ao 
J.  E.  Parry,  Glynn  Hall,  Harlech,  Merioneth  :  Silver  Medal  ti 
breeder,  J.  E.  Parry. 

Class  34.   Welsh  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age.— No  entry. 

Class  35.  Cross  or  Mixed-bred  Ste^r.s.  nut  exceeding  3  year 
old.-Ist.  .£25,  J-  and  W.  Mart,!,.  ,\l,erd.  en  :  Silver  Medal  t< 
breeder,   J.    Johnston,   Ellon.    .\',n!     n       :!,     /"i-,  W.  Slalter 


H.  Morelon, 

Newton-of-Strul  I.- 

',,,'•,! 

l.-iminended: 

Messrs.  J.  D 

Allen,  and  W.  s. 

Class  ,r,  C 

.iss,-.rMive.M..-..l 

l,,ve,yc:.rs„ld. 

ist,  Ci-^.  W 

....Medal   to 

breeiler,  W 

y  ,  3d.  .£10. 

ie^o'r-    1 

1,  "■:■',':' 

:  ^^£:i^"l. 

sSlni.. 

Clas,  >-     1 

^|,       ,  ,,  ,| 

U  ■:■-,. ■- 

old.  — i-t.  Li 

:  '  Silver' MeVaMo 

breeder,    W. 

Brown;     ati,    2 10 

S. 'Gould 

r,    Woodbastwlck, 

Norwich. 

SHEEP. 

These  animals  are,  as  usual,  a  great  show  both  for 
farmers  and  amateur  spectators.  The  pens  filled  this 
year,  however,  are  not  so  many  by  38  as  appeared  last 
year  ;  but  there  ,tre  ample  for  every  purpose  which 
can  be  answered  by  a  Christmas  fat  stock  show. 

The  Lcut'stcrs  are  not  up  to  their  usual  standard, 
either  in  mutton  or  wool,  some  of  the  latter  being  very 
light,  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  value  of  this  pure 
breed,  however,  now  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the 
males  produced  arc  adapted  for  imparting  form,  quality, 
and  a  pre-disposition  to  fatten  to  other  coaser  breeds, 
as  the  Lincolns — the  "Improved  Lincolns"  being, 
indeed,  a  judicious  admixture  of  pure  Leicesters  and 
the  heavier  meat  and  wool  producing  Lincolnshire 
sheep.  The  Keythorpe  Hall  flock  still  takes  the  lead, 
for  the  executors  of  the  late  Lord  Berners  take  the 
1st  prize  in  each  class  in  which  they  exhibit,  while 
Colonel  Lowther  and  Mr.  Brown  are  also  good  exhi- 
bitors of  pens  of  this  valuable  pure  breed. 

The  Cots-u'olils  follow  the  Leicesters  as  white-faced 
long-wooUed  sheep,  but  there  are  only  four  pens. 
This  breed  is  well  supported,  though,  hy  Messrs. 
Wheeler's,  Mr.  Hall's,  and  the  late  Mr.  GiUett's 
sheep. 

In  the  Lincolns,  however,  although  they  also  number 
only  four  pens,  there  is  the  principal  attraction  in  the 
sheep  classes,  for  the  piece  of  plate,  value  £$0,  for  the 
best  pen  of  sheep  in  the  Hall  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Byron 
for  his  pen  of  ewes,  45  months  old.  This  is  a  great 
honour  for  the  Lincolns,  and  on  do: 


exceeding  3  yeaj^s  and  I  appears  to  be  deservedly  won,  for  these  ewes  are 
very  heavy,  both  in  mutton  and  wool.  As  compared 
with  the  yearling  wethers,  the  average  live  weight  of 
the  three  pens  is  7  cwt.  2  qr.  12  lb.,  while  the  three 
3-year-old  ewes  weigh  9  cwt.  i  qr.  2  lb.,  or  186  lb.  more. 
These  ewes  are,  besides,  the  heaviest  pen  in  the  Hall. 
This  is  evidently  fair  evidence  of  the  util 
recording  the  live  weight  of  the  a 
present  purposes  and  for  comparison  in  future  years, 
'  tve  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  not  the 
weight  of  these  Lincoln  ewes  been  presented  to  the 
judges,  they  would  not,  standing  as  a  single  pen  of 
ewes  as  they  did,  have  been  brought  out  for  com- 
petition for  the  plate  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Hall. 
These  sheep  were  bred  from  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkham's 
Biscathorpe  stock.  The  Lincoln  wethers  were  only 
three  pens,  and  they  were  only  of  middling  appearance. 
Turning  to  the  short-wooUed  sheep,  the  South- 
dinons,  of  course,  stand  first  in  general  interest.  In 
these  classes,  however,  we  miss  on  this  occasion  the 
great  size  combined  with  fine  quality  which  used  to  be 
from  Merton.  The  perfect  trimming,  too,  which 
John  Day,  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's  shepherd,  used 
to  display,  is  also  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  How- 
Mr.  Rigden,  whose  flock  has  not  been  so  very  much 
luck"  of  late  years,  is  Isl  in  the  heavyweight 
yearlings  with  a  capital  pen,  and  2d  in  the  class  for 
sheep  under  200  lb.  live  weight.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Overman  meritoriously  support  the  prize-takers  in 
this  class.  The  2-year-old  pens  are  a  great  class,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  1st  and  Mr.  Overman's  2d  being 
particularly  good,  both  for  size  and  the  quality  to 
which  they  had  been  fed.  Their  respective  weights 
were  6  cwt.  3  qr.  9  lb.,  and  6  cwt.  3  qr.  6  lb.  Of 
these  there  are  six  pens.  The  pens  of  these  Southdowns 
number  altogether  32. 

The  Hants  or  Wilts  Downs  are  as  interesting  as  any 
breed  in  the  Hall.  These  sheep  are  greatly  improved, 
from  the  present  breeders  having  studiously  observed 
the  advantages  of  selection.  Not  many  years  ago 
their  coarseness  was  obvious,  from  their  exces- 
sively large  heads,  but  now  this  organ  is  comely 
to  look  at,  and  the  excellence  of  the  backs  of  the 
sheep  corresponds  to  the  improvements  elsewhere. 
An  indirect  compliment  is  paid  to  this  breed  by  the 
Smithfield  Club  offering  no  prizes  for  2-year-old 
wethers.  These  sheep  are  too  big,  and  they  carry  too 
much  lean  meat,  to  require  to  be  kept  beyond  two 
years  of  age.  At  one  year  old  they  are  generally 
heavier  than  the  Shropshires  are  at  two  years  of  age. 
This,  with  the  fine  quality  of  the  mutton  they  produce, 
has  stopped  the  outcry  which  used  to  be  made  against 
them,  and  particularly  by  the  Shropshire  men.  Their 
yield  of  wool  is  not  heavy,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  very  fine, 
and  we  find  that  the  prizes  in  the  Shropshire  classes 
are  generally  awarded  to  such  "close  coated  "  sheep  as 
Lord  Chesham's,  in  preference  to  the  much  heavier 
sheep  with  "  open "  coats,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Nock, 
of  Sutton  Maddock.  To  carry  this  comparison 
a  little  further,  Lord  Chesham's  1st  prize  pen  of 
close-coated  Shropshires  weighed  5  cwt.  3  qr.  22  lb., 
while  Mr.  Nock's  unnoticed  pen  of  the  same 
breed,  which  carried  twice  as  much  wool  of  nearly 
equal  quality,  weighed  6  cwt.  3  qr.  5  lb.,  or  95  lb.  the 
pen  of  three  more.  The  decision,  which  similarly 
occurred  both  at  Birmingham  and  in  Lond  ,  ' 
encouragement  to  the  combined  growth  of  a  large  and 
fine  quality  of  mutton  and  wool,  which  has  long  been 
regular  boast  among  Shropshire  men. 

The  Sliropshires  are  undoubtedly,  however,  a  great 
show.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  ha' 
late  years,  but  they  are  all  good  ;  all  of  them  have  dark 
faces,  and  they  certainly  display  more  than  any  other 
breed  that  which  is  so  much  coveted,  viz.,  a  large  pro 
dtiction  of  dark-fleshed  mutton  of  fine  grain,  combined 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  wool  of  fine  quality.  After 
what  we  have  said,  however,  in  our  comparati 
remarks  above  in  connection  with  the  Hants  and  Wilts 
Downs,  we  need  not  further  discuss  these  points,  btil 
we  may  add,  that  the  popularity  of  these  sheep  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  12  pens  exhibited  ir 
the  three  classes,  four  of  them  only  were  from  theii 
native  ground,  the  others  having  come  from  Cornwall, 
Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Herefordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Oxfordshire  pens  are  only  five,  but  the  sheep  in 
them  are  of  the  great  size  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  from  the  flocks  of  this  breed.  Much 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  in  some 
cases  observable,  which  is  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the 
dark  brown,  whole-coloured  faces  of  some  of  the  speci- 
mens shown.  As  these  sheep  were  originally  a  direct 
cross  between  the  Hants  Downs  and  Cotswolds,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  judicious  selection,  a  very  fine 
quality  of  flesh  could  be  produced  in  combination  with 
a  great  weight  of  mutton  and  wool. 

The  miscellaneous  breeds,  as  we  may  term  them,  as 
they  appear  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  are  various  in 
numbers  -s  well  as  form.  There  are  the  Kentish,  or 
Romney  Marsh  sheep,  with  their  dull,  heavy  white 
faces,  and  somewhat  coarse  straight  wool,  of  medium 
length,  growing  on  flatter  sides  than  one  would  choose. 
These  sheep,  however,  are  very  useful  in  their  native 
place,  as  they  are  hardy,  and  thrive  fairly  on  their  not 
over-rich  feed  oR'  the  marsh  whence  they  take  their  name. 
Then  there  are  the  Ryelands,  Cheviots,  and  Dorsets, 


the  former  of  which  have  a  very  circumscribed  district, 
while  the  Cheviots  are  a  famous  breed  for  hardiness 
and  fecundity,  and  are  bred  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
the  hills  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Rox- 
burghshire, and  other  high  grounds  of  the  North. 
These  sheep  are  not  heavy  individually,  but  they  pro- 
duce a  good  weight  of  meat  to  the  acre  ;  and  when  the 
wethers  run  to  three  and  four  years  cf  age,  as  they  are 
often  allowed  to  do,  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
size  and  fine  flavour.  The  Dorsets  are  too 
well  known  for  their  white  faces  and  curly  horns,  for 
their  compact  frames  on  short  legs,  and  for  the 
;arly  lambs  which  they  produce,   to  need  any  further 

Besides  the  above  tribes  Ihere  is  the  class  for  moun- 
ain  breeds,  which  admits  of  a  variety  of  hill  sheep 
being  shown.  Accordingly  Exmoors,  Scotch  High- 
lands, Scotch  Homed  (which  appears  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference),  and  Cheviots  are  here  shown,  a 
pen  of  the  latter  carrying  off' the  1st  prize  for  the  Duke 
f  Roxburghe.  These  sheep  confirm  our  remarks 
above,  so  far  as  their  age  go,  for  they  are  four  years 
eight  months  of  age,  but  they  have  had  something 
more  to  eat  than  they  could  have  found  either  on  the 
Cheviots  proper  or  the  Roxburgh  hills.  Their  weight 
this  advanced  age  is  4  cwt.  2  qr.  l5  lb.,  or  173  lb. 
each.  But,  as  we  have  said,  these  sheep  are  adapted 
for  producing  a  heavier  weight  of  mutton  and  wool  by 
nuiubers,  and  not  in  the  form  of  one  frame. 

The  following  are  the  Awards  :  — 


DGES. — Leicesters.  Cots> 
bred,  Longwools,  Oxfon 
;  Wools,  Lincolns:  l.iiu.- 
:s:  John    Bryan.    Snuil. 


Chyugt. 


Edwa 


I  >\nn  ;  John  Linn, 
iwjis.  Hanipshircor 
Kit,  and  Dorsit  :  J. 
.mis  Horley,  The 
Chippenham. 


Class  33.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed,  i  year  old 
(under  23  months  .—ist.  C^a,  the  Executory  of  the  late  Lord 
Berners  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  the  late  Lord  Berners :  ad, 
.£15,  Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  Barleythorpe  Hall,  Oakham,  Rut- 
land ;  3d,;£5,  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor. 

Class  39.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed,  i  year  old, 
(under  23  months),  each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  aao  lb.  live  weight, 
—ist,  ;£2o,  the  Executors  of  the  late  Lord  Berners:  Silver  Medal 
to  breeder,  the  late  Lord  Berners  ;  2d,  C^i,  W.  Brown,  Holme- 
on-Spalding  Moor:  3d,  .£5,  Colonel  Lowther.  M.P. 


(that 


■  Fat  Ewes  of"  the  Leicester  breed,  above  3  years  old 
must  have  had  a  lamb).— ;£io,  Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.  : 
Medal  to  breeder.  Colonel  Lowther. 
ss  41.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Cotswold  breed,  i  year  old 
r23  months'.- ist,  .£20.  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  LongCompton, 
ton-on-Stour  :    Silver    Medal     to    breeders,    J.Wheeler  & 


Farlngdo. 


Meda 


Pears,   Mere, 


Ckass  43.   Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  i  yeai 
(under  23  months).  — ist,  lio.l-  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleal 
Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  J.  Byron  ;   ad,   li^.  ).    " 
Lincoln  ;  3d,  ils,  T.  Gunnell,  Willow  House,  ^filton. 

Class  44.  Fat  Ewes  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  above  3  years  old 
(that  must  have  had  a  lambl.-^io.  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green, 
Sleaford:  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  J.  Byron. 

Class  45.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh 
breed,  i  year  old  (under  a3  months).  — ist,  £\i,  B.  W.  Tassell. 
Hode,  Patrixbourn,  Canterbury  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder, 
B.  W.  Tassell  :  ad,  ;<;io,  W.  Burch,  Rhode  Court.  Selhng. 
Faversham. 

6.  Fat  Wether  Cross-bred  Longwoolled  Sheep, 
old  (u    ■  •   ■  '        -      ."    '-  /-— II    > 

Bart.. 
Medal 

old  (under'  2'3"nion'thk')'.— iit7x;2o,"W.  Rigden.  Hove,  Brigh'ton, 
Sussex  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  W.  Rigden  ;   2d.  ^-lO' 
Peufold,  Selsey,    Chichester,   Sussex:    3d.  ^5,    Lord  S 
Elmham   Hall,  Thctford,  Norfolk.     Highly  Commended 
F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  


It 
GcddiSi 


;£i5.  Sir  W.  de  Capell 
igton  tjrange,  Kettering,  Northampton:  Sdvcr 
der.  Sir  W,  de  Capell  Brooke  ;  2d,  £,xa,  withheld, 
at  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed.  I  year 


Class  48. 


.  Commended 

'at  Wether  Sheep  of  the 
23  months',  each   sheei>  n. 


^anng  , 


Selsey 


.n  :  Silver  Medal 
id.  i;io.  W.  Rlgdei 
Highly  Comir 


W.    Til 


to  exceed  200  lb.  live 
on,  Bart.,  Buckland, 
,ir  W.  Throckmorton, 
{.<,.   H.  H.   Penfold, 


ve:  3d,  ._. 
jke  of  Richmond. 
Fat"^  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed,  2  years 
old  (above  33  and  under  35  monthsl.— ist,  /15.  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Goodwood  :  Sdver  Medal  to  breeder,  the  Dulce  of 
Richmond  :  2d,  jC.o,  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton.  Highly 
Commended :  Mr.  F.  J    S.  Foljambe. 

Class  50.  Fat  Ewes  of  the  Southdown  breed,  3  years  old  (that 
must  have  had  a  lamb).— ;£io,  H.  D.  Barclay,  Easlwick  Park 
Farm,  Leatherhead  :    Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  H.  D.  Barclay. 

Commended  :  Lord  Sondes.  . 

Class  51.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  H..:npshire  or  Wiltshire 
Down  breed,  i  year  old  (under  23  months),— ist.  l:a.  A  Morri- 
son. Fonthill  House,  Tisbury  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  A. 
Morrison;  2d,  .£15,  J.  Russell,  Sutton-at-Hone,  Dartford  :  3d, 
■ on,   Petcrsfield.      Commended: 

Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  Down 
jove  3  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  lamb).— /lo,  J. 
e,  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury :  Silver  Medal  to 
J.  Rawlence.  Commended :  Mr.  J.  Barton. 
53.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Shropshire  breed,  i  year 
nionthsi,— ist,  ^20,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Ches- 
Medal  to  breeder.  Lord  Chesham  :  2d.  l\a,  Sarah 
Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Penkridge  ;  3d.  £5.  Lord  Wen- 
lock,  Escrick  Park.  Highly  Commended :  Lord  Sondes.  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  G.  Cooke.  ... 
Class  54.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Shropshire  breed,  2  years 
35  months).— ist,  .£15.  Lord  Cheshan; : 
Lird  Chesham  :  2d.  ti.  Lord  Wenlock. 
of  the  Shropshire  breed,  above  3  years  old 
lamb).— iiio.  Lord  Chesham  :  Silver  Medal 


old  (under  : 


I  ^above  23  a 


1  under  35  I 


Class 


....,  .„.„  Che.shair.. 
56.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  ol  the  Oxfordshire  breed. 
der,2^monihs).-^.,^20,*e^  '  ""  ^" 


Class  57.  Fat  Wether  Sheep  of  the  Oxfordshire  breed,  2  ye 
I  (above  23  and  under  35  months).— No  entry. 

-    -     "  -  the  Oxfordshire  breed,  above  3  ye 

1  a  lamb).—  £10,    the  Duke  of  M: 


Ti%'\\ 
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Medal 


breeder,     the    Duke    of 


Marlboruugh, 

Class  =9.  Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  the  Ryeland,  Cheviot.  Dorset, 
or  any  other  pure  breed,  not  specified  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
divisions,  of  any  age.  — tst,  £15,  H,  Karthins,  Nether  Stowey, 
Bridgewater  :  Silver  iMedal  to  breeder,  H.  Farthing  ;  zd.  £10, 
r.  li.  Downing.  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford ;  3d.  ^5.  J.  McGiU. 
Rotchell,  Dumfries, 

Class  60.  Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  any  Whiteficcd  Mountain 
breed  of  any  age  — ist.  .£15.  T-  Tapp.  Twitcnen.  South 
Mollo'n  :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder.  J.  Tapp  :  2d,  ^10.  W.  Smith. 

Class  61.  Fat  Wether  Sheep,  of  any  Blackfaced  or  Speckled- 
faced  Jlounlain  breed,  of  any  age  — ist,  li^,  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe.  Floors  Castle.  Kelso :  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  :  sd,  £10,  T.  Roy,  Tullylumb,  Perth. 

Class  62.  Long  and  Short-woolled  Cross-bred  Fat  Wether 
Sheep,  I  year  old  under  23  months.!  —  ist,  ;ii2o.  I.  Overman. 
iJurnh.am  Sutton:  Silver  Medal  to  breeder,  J.  Overman;  2d. 
^15.  N.  Stilgoc,  Adderhury,  Oxford;  3d.  ^5.  H.  A.  Brassey, 
M.P..  Preston  Hall.  Ajlesford,  Kent.  Highly  Commended : 
j\Ir.  J.  Hine.     Commended  ;  Colonel  Lowlher. 


PIGS. 
The  swine  are  a  vemarkahly  good  colleclion,  for 
although  they  are  not  so  very  numerous,  there  are  none 
which  are  coarse  or  over-fetl,  wliile  all  are  ripe,  ami  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  fed  till  they  are  of  the 
correct  touch  as  regards  firmness.  This  is  the  case, 
both  as  regards  the  softer  Suffolk  whites  and  Essex 
blacks,  and  the  firmer  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires, 
which  .shows  that  feeders  generally  have  learned  to 
use  barley,  or  pea  or  bean  meal,  according  as  the 
swine  need  to  be  mellowed  or  riiade  firmer.  Pigs, 
however,  appear  to  ran  in  courses  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  prize  animals.  For  a  few  years  one  or  two 
particular  breeders  take  the  leading  prizes,  wdien  they 
appear  to  retire,  and  another  herd  of  swine  comes  to 
the  front.  This  is  the  case  just  now.  Mr.  John 
Biggs,  of  Cublington,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds,  has 
<:ome  upon  the  scene  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and 
takes  the  ist  prize  in  three  important  classes  with  his 
Berkshires,  and  the  Silver  Cup,  value  ^£'20,  for  the  best 
pen  in  any  of  the  classes.  The  hogs  for  which 
the  latter  honour  is  awarded  in  London,  are  the 
same  which  took  a  similar  honour  at  Birmingham  last 
week.  The  Suffolk  whites  and  Essex  blacks  have 
seldom  been  better  as  a  whole  ■  in  short    they  are  so 

1      J      e  ca    e  y  CO  vey  he 

of  he        e  a    b  cede        ho  exl 
The  I         s  0    n  n  n  be    60 
10  cla    e 

The  fo  0       „  ; 


SILVER  CUPS. 

Silver  Cup.  value  .£40.  to  the  exhibitor,  for  the  best  Steer  or 
Ox  in  any  of  the  classes,  J.  Stratton,  Alton  Priors,  jSIarlborough, 
Wilts.  Gold  Medal  to  Breeder,  the  late  R.  Stratton,  Burderop. 
Swindon. 

Silver  Cup,  value  .£40,  to  the  exhibitor,  for  the  best  Heifer 
or  Cow  in  any  of  the  classes,  J.  Bruce,  Fochabers.  Elgin.  Gold 
Medal  to  Breeder.  \.  Paterson,  Mulben,  Keith,  Elgin. 

Silver  Cup,  value  ^20,  to  the  exhibitor,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kenti-sh.  or  other  Longwoolled 
breed,  in  any  of  the  classes,  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,   Sleaford, 

Silver  Clip,  value  ;C20,  to  the  exhibitor,  for  ihebestpen  of  i-year- 
old  Southdowns,  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  Downs,  W.  Rigden, 
Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £10,  to  the  exhibitor,  for  the  best  pen  of 
i-ycar-old  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Cross-bred,  or  any  other 
breed  of  Sheep  (not  specified  in  Prize  List)  in  any  of  the  classes. 
Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham,  Bucks. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £10,  to  the- exhibitor,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Pigs  in  any  of  the  classes,  J.  Biggs,  Cublington.  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Beds.  

CHAMPION  PLATE. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  ;£ioo,  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best 
Beast  in  the  Show  {Extra  Stock  included),  J.  Stratton,  Alton 
Priors,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  ^50,  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  pen 
of    Sheep   in   the   Show.    J.     Byron,     Kirkby  Green,   Sleaford, 


I.MPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  implement  department  of  the  Smithfield  Club's 
Christmas  meeting  this  year  is  a  complete  success, 
both  as  to  novelty  and  the  number  of  articles  exhibited. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  latter  case.  for.  capa- 
cious as  the  great  Hall  is,  it  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  wholly 
inadequate  to  afford  accommodation  to  a  tithe  of  what 
the  implement  trade  exhibited  at  Wolverhampton  ;  hence, 
as  exhibitors  grow  older  they  become  wiser,  and  know 
how  to  erect  additional  sub-gallery  room,  and  pack  closer, 
so  as  by  both  full-sized  articles  and  models  to  give  the 
public  the  best  sample  they  can  of  their  manufactures. 
We  never  saw  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington  so 
closely  packed  or  better  laid  out  for  public  inspection. 
But  while  we  admit  all  this,  there  is  one  blank— a  total 
failure— we  mean  the  absence  of  a  Smithfield  Club  cata- 
logue !  In  point  of  fact,  we  hardly  know  how  to  tell  it  to  our 
readers  in  this  age  of  printing  by  steam— or  what  it  really 
means.      The  old  proverb  says,  Necessity  acknowledge; 


EXTRA    STOCK 


litor,  for  the  best  Steer  01 
een.      Commended:    Mr. 

itor.  for  the  best  Heifer  01 
Commended  :  Mr.  J.  J 


for  the  best  We 


Highly  Commended  :  the  lati 
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no  — bu  e  don  t  believe  It  applies  to  the  case  in  ques- 
on     o  e    o  the  public  ha\e  paid  ei/  for  their  penny- 

o         \    he  Ro)  al  \gncultural  Society  s  meeting  we  got 

a  p  o    h  for  id  ,  and  the  catalogue  with  all  its  short- 

o     n      pa  s  and  something  o\  er     Popular  a; 

depa    men    s    et  admittingthis  theimplement  depart] 
a  nc  eis  ng  attractions     for  it  is  now  a  w  ell  authen- 

a  ed  fa  hat  before  >ou  can  grow  cattle  in  perfection 
ou  u  h  s  eclaim  and  cultivate  the  land  by  means  of 
p  0  ed  ma  hinery,  so   as   to  grow  food  for  your  ini- 

p  o    d     ok     nd  so  on  ;  all  this  will  be  understood  by  the 

S  can   e      nes,  .Sic,  are  not,  perhaps,   much  above  an 
g     a  same  time  the  different  classes  of  portable, 

on  ho  ontal,  and  vertical  fi.xed  engines,  are  well 
ep  n  ed  On  entering  the  Hall  from  the  Barford 
S  an    ,    we   meet  with  Tuxford,   of  Boston,  the 

f  e  of  po  atale  engines,  on  the  right  hand,  and  John 
I  o  'x  Co   on  the  left.     The  reader  will  readily  per- 

ce  n  s  n  instructive  lesson  in  the  march  of  improve- 
n  en     fo  in  Baker  Street,   the  former  always  occu- 

p  e  p  o  nent  position,  limited  as  the  space  was  for 
steam  motors,  whilst  the  latter,  prominent  as  it  now  is, 
was  nowdiere  then.  This,  however,  is  not  all  that  the 
critical  observer  will  perceive,  for  on  the  right  hand  he 
will  see  the  prize  steam  culture  windlass  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  on  the  left  hand  the  friction  drums  and  clip  drums  of 
Fowler  &  Co.  giving  vvay  to  the  winding  drum  system  of 
haulage.  True,  there  is  a  x'ery  remarkable  difference 
between  the  winding  drums  of  the  Boston  and  Leeds 
firms,  for  the  axes  of  the  former  are  horizontal,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  vertical.  The  two  plans  of  winding 
may  be  termed  rivals,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
very  definite  has  been  done  to  determine  whether  the 
advantages  of  this  or  that  preponderate.  Certainly  the 
award  at  Wolverhampton  is  in  favour  of  the  Boston 
system  of  windage,  which,  practically  speaking,  is 
that  of  Smith,  of  Woolston,  at  the  Chelmsford  meeting  of 
the  Royal,  1856,  versus  Fowler  at  the  same  trials,  so  that 
results  must  be  weighed  in  the  b.atance  of  the  future. 

In  the  absence  of  a  catalogue  (no  great  loss  after  all). 
we  shall  give  our  readers  a  running  outline.  Turning  to 
the  left,  we  have  Fowler  &  Co's  t2-horse  steam  ploughing 
engine  and  an  3-horse  traction  engine,  a  4-furrovv  balance 
steam-plough,  a  turning  cultivator,  and  two  Pirie  double- 
furrow  ploughs  ;  a  better  selection  for  the  comer  of  the 
great  hall  could  not  be  found,     (.'layton,  Sliuttlevvorth  & 


Co.,   Lincoln  and  London,   exhibit   an  8-horse  portable 
and  a  lo-horse  traction   engine,  with   safety  difterential 
movement  ;  also  a  fixed  engine,  with  improved  bed-plate. 
But  the  greatest  novelty,  if  novelty  it  can  be  called,  is  the 
reduction  which  this  celebrated  firm  have  recently  made 
the  price  of  their  engines.     This  is  not  the  first  reduc- 
.n.  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  movement 
ide  in  the  march  of  improvement  that  calls  for  special 
tice  on  the    present    occasion,     for  whilst    this    firm 
ve  given  their  workmen  the  full  benefit  of  "the  nine 
hours' movement,"  they,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
advances  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  by  machinery', 
are  enabled  with  profit  to  reduce  the  price  to  their  cus- 
tomers.    Facts  of  this  kind  never  fail  to  speak  for  them- 
selves,  and  in  the  case  in   question  experience  already 
proves  they  will  not  be  silent.     Xo  doubt  this  reduction 
movement  will  meet  with  "  trade  opposition."  but  just  so 
much    the    greater  credit   to    those    who    triumphantly 
make  it. 

Humphries'  threshing-machine,  and  Underbill's  ver- 
tical engine  and  double- furrow  ploughs  require  no  com- 
ment. Burrell's  8-horse  Thomson  traction  engine  calls 
for  a  more  lengthened  notice  than  our  space  and  time 
will  permit ;  suffice  it  to  say.  it  is  highly  promising.  The 
fixed  engine  and  sawing  tables  of  C.  Povvis,  Millwall. 
although  common  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  are  novelties  in  their  way  here, 
and  a  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  agricultural  student  as  he 
pushes  his  way  onwards.  The  engine,  band-saw,  and 
sawing  table  are  fine  specimens  of  workmanship,  and 
practically  equally  successful. 

We  next  come  to  one  of  the  best  stands  the  Messrs. 
Howard.  Bedford,  ever  exhibited  at  this  Christmas 
gathering,  including  details  of  their  "safety  steam- 
engine,  steam  and  horse  tillage  implements,  &c."  Their 
steam- plough  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  us  back 
to  the  question  between  Fowler  and  Howard — in  Fowler's 
the  two  sets  balancing  on  a  common  fulcrum,  whereas  in 
the  Messrs.  Howards'  plough  each  set  balances  on  its 
own  fulcrum  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the 
one  set  out  of  work  brings  up  the  weight  of  the  other  set 
in  work  by  means  of  the  connecting  chains.  It  was  this 
balance  connection  that  was  found  to  be  an  infringement 
of  Fowler's  or  rather  of  Fisken's  patent  implement.  And 
now  that  Fowler's  and  Fisken's  patents  are  both  expired, 
the  return  to  such  special  mechanism  has  a  very  signifi- 
cant meaning,  practically  speaking  ;  indeed,  such  facts 
in  the  march  of  steam-culture  progress  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  In  point  of  fact  it  has  not  been  so.  for  there 
is  another  example  exhibited  in  the  stand  of  Amies  & 
Barford,  where  each  set  of  ploughs  or  cultivators  has  its 
own  fulcrum,  on  which  it  balances  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting chain.  This  year  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  do 
not  show  either  a  portable  or  a  traction  engine,  the  space 
allotted  to  them  being  occupied  with  tillage  implements, 
steam  and  horse  power  haymaking,  reaping,  and  mow- 
ing machines,  &c.— the  popular  implements  of  the  day. 
,\rewe,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  double-fulcram  balance- 
ploughs  are  to  supersede  the  single-fulcrum  balance- 
ploughs,  and  that  the  double-furrow  horse-ploughs  are 
gaining  a  triumph  over  steam?  The  principle  is  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving  (fig.  339),  which  shows  the 
balance-plough  of  Messrs.  Amies,  Barford  &  Co. 

Tlie  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  have  a  splendid  show  of 
double-furrow,  one-way.  and  ridge-way  ploughs,  culti- 
vators, and  harrows  ;  their  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
involve  considerable  novelty  by  vvay  of  improvement  since 
last  Christmas  meeting.  Thus,  the  one-way  double- 
furrow  ploughs  are  special  novelties  ;  so  are  the  two  sub- 
soilers  or  cultivating  tines  to  the  digging  plough.  The 
reaping-machine,  although  closely  resembling  that  of  last 
year,  has  been  much  improved  in  detail  since  the  Wolver- 
hampton meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Their  new  mower  is  both  a  novelty  and  a  com- 
plete success,  and  would  require  an  illustration  to  do  it 

Passing  the  refreshment  stall,  we  come  to  Aveling  & 
Porter's  8-horse  traction  engine  and  S-horse  road  roller, 
machines  which  have  justly  earned  the  highest  merit  at 
all  the  trials  at  which  they  have  recently  competed.  In 
short,  this  firm  have  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  with 
their  traction  engines  and  road  rollers. 

Holmes  &  Son  exhibit  a  9-horse  engine  with  threshing- 
machine,  also  their  celebrated  Clover-machine,  drills,  &c. 
The  Beverley  Co.  have  their  cattle  conveyance  carts, 
common  carts,  waggons,  clod-crusher,  liquid  manure 
carts,  reapers  with  self-tipping  platforms,  &c. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  have  a  fine  show 
of  engines,  threshing-machines,  double-furrow  ploughs, 
one-way  ploughs,  &c.  ;  hay-harvesting  machines,  chaff- 
cutter,  grinding  and  bruising  mills.  &c.  They  have  this 
year  erected  a  sub-galler>',  which  affords  increased  space 
for  samples,  and  room  is  thus  obtained  for  an  unusually 
good  illustration  of  their  various  manufactures.  We  give 
above  an  illustration  (fig.  337)  of  their  well-known  cylin- 
drical corn-screen. 

Edington,  Turner.  -Vshby,  Jeffry  &  Lake,  Woods  & 
Cocksedge,  we  have  noted  "as  usual." 

The  Reading  Company  have  added  something  novel  to 
their  well-filled  corner,  viz.,  a  series  of  small  fixed  engines, 
of  I,  2,  3  and  4-horse  power,  engines  which  are  annually 
becoming  more  and  more  useful  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. In  this  class  of  engines  a  very  marked  demand 
has  recently  sprung  up  -  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
their  usefulness  in  chaff-cutting,  corn  and  cake  bruising, 
&c.  'I  lie  well-known  firms  of  Marshall  &  Son.  Nalder  & 
Nalder.  P.  &  H.  Gibbons,  Brown  &  May,  are  noted  "as 

Davey,  Paxman  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  introduce  a 
novelty  that  calls  for  a  more  detailed  inspection,  relative 
to  the  vertical  boilers  which  have  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  engineering  public  ever  since  the  trials  at  Oxford, 
1870,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  We 
give  an  illustration  (fig.  338).  of  their  vertical  steam-engine 
and  a  section  of  the  boiler,  showing  the  water-tubes 
within  the  fire-box,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  current 
of  water  upwards,  with  a  deflecting  cap  over  each,  send- 
ing the  water  downwards  again  through  the  outer  boiler 
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At  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Wallis,  of  Basingstoke,  was 
shown  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  locomotive  engine 
of  a  long  chamber,  into  which  the  waste  steam  passes. 
It  there  condenses,  and  passes  into  the  water  supply  for 
the  boiler,  which  again  is  pumped  back  through  pipes  in 
the  same  chamber,  made  annular  by  cores,  and  therefore 
more  efticient  for  receiving  the  heat  of  the  outer  steam. 
In  another  part  of  the  gallery  Mr.  Perowne,  of  Great 
Snoring,  Norfolk,  shows  a  Banbury  turnip-cutter,  with 
an  ingenious  device  for  clipping  in  bits  the  last  slice, 
which  escapes  the  action  of  the  barrel. 

Robey  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  also  exhibit  improvements  in 
engines  and  threshing-machines  introduced  last  year, 
whilst  this  year  we  have  a  new  patent  wheel  for  road  and 
farm  traction  engines,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Mackindery. 
It  would  require  an  illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  this  new  wheel,  the  tire  of  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
segments,  each  supported  by  a  spring,  so  that  as  the 
weight  comes  upon  the  spring  it  "gives,"  so  as  to  enable 
the  wheel  to  rotate  without  any  further  obstruction  than 


the  right-hand  with  a  ne 

where  (fig.  339),  in  additi 

food  steaming  apparatus  ;  and  on  the  left  Burgess  &  Key, 

with  their  reaping  and    mowing  machines.     We  shall 

follow,  as  below-stairs,  the  left-hand  course. 

The  Messrs.  Burgess  &  Key,  who  may  justly  be  termed 
the  fathers  of  the  modern  reaping  and  mowing  machines, 
have  since  1851  been  steadily  and  annually  advancing  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  on  sound  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. What  we  have  to  notice  since  Wolverhampton 
are  improvements  in  detail  ;.  c,  the  perfecting,  as  it  were, 
of  the  progress  previously  made.  In  other  words,  they 
have  added  an  undulating  cam  to  their  reel-raker,  the 
latter  to  guide  both  reels  and  rakes  across  the  platform, 
and  deliver  the  sheaf  at  the  side  out  of  the  way  of  the 
track  of  the  team  ne.xt  turn.  From  the  manner  the 
rotating  standard  crosses  centres  with  the  knife  and  bear- 
ing wheels,  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  with  shorter  reel 
j  and  rake  arms  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and 
'  hence  with  a  saving  of  motive-power,  tear  ,and  wear,  &c. 


whose   dairy  utensils  have    long    been    something  more 
than  prominent  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

The  Messrs.  SamueLson.  of  Banbury,  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  D'Orsay  reel-raker  into  England,  in  1861, 
have  added  a  foot-gear  movement  for  thro«  ing  their  im- 
plement into  and  out  of  action  by  means  of  two  chains  with 
the  necessary  clutch-work  and  foot  levers.  We  should 
prefer  a  single-link  connection  to  that  of  a  chain  ;  but 
this  is  matter  of  detail,  at  the  option  of  purchasers,  for 
although  chains  are  liable  to  stretch  by  a  continuance  of 
hard   work,    they  actuate   the  clutches    successfully  pre 

The  eye  here  finds  relief  in  a  novelty,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  svindmili  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  exhi- 
bited by  Pollard,  Jephson  &  Co..  engineers,  Southwark. 

Priest  &  Woolnough  have  their  usual  selection  of  first- 
rate  drills,  Gic,  and  tJaker  corn-dressing  machines. 

This  brings  us  to  Coleman  &  Morton's  new  Potato- 
digger,  one.  if  not  the  only  peculiar  novelty  of  the 
IsUiiglon    Hall  for  the  current    year.     The   principle  is- 


Fig.  338.- 
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is  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  periphery  from  its  a.\is. 
Garrett  &  Sons  we  have  noted,  "  as  usual  at  Christmas," 
which  is  in  itself  a  high  commendation  of  their  stand. 
They  exhibit  very  fine  examples  of  threshing-machines 
and  drills,  &c. 

Homsby  &  Sons  have  made  considerable  improvement 
in  their  reapers,  mowers,  and  double-furrow  horse-ploughs, 
since  the  Wolverhampton  meeting.  At  Manchester, 
this  firm  was  frsf  in  reapers,  and  ever  since  it  has 
maintained  its  elevated  position.  In  the  double-furrow 
plough  trials  it  has  been  very  successful  this  year,  winning 
the  ist  prize  at  the  principal  competitions  in  Norfolk, 
&c.  Two  improvements  merit  special  notice,  viz.,  the 
alteration  of  the  seat  in  the  reaper,  so  as  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  platform  and  pressure  of  the 
pole  on  the  horses'  necks,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  bite  of  the  driving-wheel  and  cutting  action  of  the 
knife  ;  and  the  self-acting  land-wheel  of  their  double- 
plough.  Barrows  &  Stewart,  and  Tasker  &  Sons  are 
noted  "as  at  Wolverhampton,"  which  reads,  "  both  are 
in  advance  of  last  year." 

This  brings  us  to  the  gallery,  where,  on  the  right-hand 
from  the  principal  staircase,  we  find  Amies  &  Barford  on 


The  direct  thrust  of  the  knife  and  the  improved  method 
of  lubricating  the  axes,  are  now  too  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated to  require  description.  True,  certain  parts  may  be 
subject  to  further  improvement,  but  the  advances  made 
bv  this  firm  during  the  past  year  continue  to  keep  them 
in  advance  of  their  rivals— the  most  successful  of  whom 
(Homsby  &  Sons)  are  their  licentiates. 

Passing  over  Morton  &  Co.'s  (London  and  Liverpool) 
mode  of  roofing,  Hope's  artificial  food,  and  Hale's 
sheep-wash,  we  arrive  at  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
stand,  viz.,  average  samples  of  the  produce  of  Mr. 
Hope's  sewage  farm  at  Romford.  This  is  a  grand  affair, 
and  highly  encouraging  when  seen,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  ;  for  if  Mr.  Hope  is  not  the  father 
of  successful  sewage  farming,  he  is  imdoubtedly  the  most 
advanced  leader  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  whose 
example  sewage  farmers  in  general  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late, as  in  every  product  of  his  farm  a  practical  lesson  is 
to  be  learned,  both  as  to  quality  and  weight  of  crops  per 
acre,  with  the  variety  of  crops  grown.  Smith,  Kettering, 
and  Nicholson,  Navan,  we  noted  "fine  stands  as  here- 
tofore ; '  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Alway  &  Sons. 


simple,  viz.,  a  common  double  mouldboard-plough  for 
splitting  the  drills,  a  rotary  riddle  for  separating  the  earth 
from  the  Potatos,  and  two  adjustable  mouldboards  for 
filling  the  riddle.  Thus,  as  the  ridging-plough  splits  the 
drill,  the  earth  and  Potatos  turned  right  and  left  are  by 
means  of  two  mouldboards  turned  inwards,  or  upon  the 
herring-bone  rotary  riddle,  which  is  said  effectually  to 
separate  the  earth  from  the  tubers.  An  illustration  is 
needed  to  do  justice  to  this  new  implement— an  American 
invention,  reduced  to  practice  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
English  Potato-growers,  the  price  of  the  machine  being 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  grow  a  few  acres  of  this 
all-important  edible. 

Hunt  &  Pickering  exhibit  their  reaper,  with  a  bell-crank 
movement  of  the  knife  between  two  connecting  rods  ;  also 
a  new  dry-earth  closet,  with  a  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  their  usual  articles.  The  two  Balls  have  each,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  gallery,  fine  exhibits  of  their  prize 
carts,  &c.  Dell,  the  great  London  house,  comes  in  for 
millstones,  and  the  various  requirements  of  the  miller ; 
so  do  Bryan  &  Corcoran,  with  the  other  metropolitan 
firms  in  this  branch  of  art.  Grinding,  kibbling,  bruising 
and  crushing  mills  for  the  preparation  of  food  for  cattle. 
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are  well  represented,  but  those  for  private  family  use  are  |  in  the  bazaar  baffles  description,  even  granting  that  the  I 
below  an  average.  Thus  we  miss  Pinfold  of  Rugby,  and  passages  had  been  less  crowded  than  they  were.  What  our 
some  other  makers  who  have  of  late  been  introducing  country  cousins  thought  of  this  department  it  were  hard 
novelty  in  the  improvement  of  family  mills  as  well  as  of' to  say,  but  some  of  them,  by  the  time  they  had  got' 
cattle  mills.  There  is, 
however,  no  great  reason 
to  complain.  The  Bristol 
Waggon  Company  have, 
as  usual,  a  select  stand. 
C  Denning  &  Co  Chard 
Somerset  exhibit  Spen 
sers  patent  chain  corn 
drill  a  first  rate  imple 
ment  of  \\hich  we  present 
an  illustration  (fig  341) 
in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  corn  in  the 
hopper  is  fed  into  the 
seed  funnels  by  endless 
chains  passing  through 
openings,  which  drag  a 
constant  stream  of  grain 
with  them  Corbett  & 
Son,  of  Wellington  show 
a  new  plough  the  mould 
board  of  which  is  serrated 
on  the  lower  side  which 
IS  said  by  the  exhibitor 
to  ha\e  a  more  effectue 
pulverising  action  than  the 
American  rotary  mould- 
board,  which  won  its  laurels 
ploughs  are  being  brought  ou 
double,  and  ridging  ploughs  ;  and  at  the  recent 
trials  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri- 
cultural Societies  easily  beat  six  of  their 
rotary  mouldboard  rivals.  The  pulveriser  is 
rvhen   necessary,  and 


til'     339  — MESbRS     AMICs, 


FUICRUM    BALANCE   STE\M  PLOUGH 


Wolverhampto 


ih 
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followed  by  a  subsoiler 

the  autumnal  reports  speak  very  favourably 
of  this  new  invention,  which,  in  point  of 
mechanism,  is  a  very  simple  affair.  Treen's 
dibbling-machine  was  noticed  at  Wolver- 
hampton. T.  W.  Wedlake,  of  Homchurch 
and  Romford,  exhibits  his  glandless  steam- 
engine,  in  addition  to  his  usual  selection. 
James  &  Son,  of  Trindlie,  have  added  to 
their  water-carts  a  chain-pump,  by  way  of 
novelty,  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 
In  this  department  of  the  Hall  there  is  a 
fine  show  by  Owen  &  Co.,  Hay  ward,  Tyler 
&  Co.,  and  others.  The  Messrs.  Hayward  & 
Co.  show  a  pony  gear  for  pumping  apparatus, 
which,  in  numerous  cases,  is  being  usefully 
employed  for  irrigation.  Thomas  Baker, 
Compton,  Berks,  shows  a  tumb'er  or  tin 
liquid-manure  cart,  which  can  be  fitted  with 
outlets  and  pipes  for  distributing  liquid 
manure  to  drilled  crops  grown  at  different 
widths  of  drills;  but  the  quantity  of  liquid 
calculated  per  acre  is  by  far  too  small. 
Bentall^  Robey,  Carson  &  Toone,  Penny  & 
Co.,  Riches  &  Watts,  Hayes  &  Son,  Le 
Butt,  are  noted  "as  usual;"  and  so  are 
the  London  firms  of  Lloyds  Whitmore 
Pierce,  Rollins,  &c.  On  Messrs.  Bobys 
stand  we  have,  among  other  instances  of 
their  well-known  corn  screen,  one  in  which 
the  corn  delivered  from  the  hopper  actuates 
by  its  weight  an  arrangement  for  working 
the  oscillating  discs   by  which   the  sloping 

Mreen  is  kept  clean      It  is,  in  fact,  a  self-acting  screen  1  English,  Scotch,   and  Irish.     Even  i 
°i?;7^^  ''''"'"  ^"'^  efficient  kind.     John  Gray  &  Co.,    or  two  exceptions  may  be  quoted, 
of  Uddmgston,  near  Glasgow,  exhibit  two  of  their  double    rence's  "cooler,"  for  milk  or  beer  ( 
furrow  ploughs  (Gray's and  Pines  * 

patents  combined),  which  are  well 
patronised.  Walter  A.  Wood 
shows  his  new  American  reel- 
raker,  which  would  require  an 
illustration  to  do  it  justice.  His 
common  reapers  and  mowers  have 
also  been  improved  by  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  for  wood,  and  tube 
mechanism  for  nuts,  &c.  C.  F. 
Whitworth,  of  Lincoln,  and  Brigg, 
Lincolnshire,  exhibits  gates  of  a 
very  ingenious  construction  of 
"  midway  catch  and  locking  bar," 
which  has  recently  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society,  in  competition  with  other 
gates.  E.  Davis,  of  Rhuddlam, 
Flintshire,  exhibits  a  chaff-cutter 
on  an  old  principle,  but  with  up- 
ward stroke  instead  of  downward, 
as  in  the  old  machines  of  Salmon. 
&c.,  also  a  new  axle.  Cattle 
cribs,  sheep  racks,  and  other 
articles  of  this  kind  are  as  numer- 
ous as  usual.  Benjamin  Reid  & 
Co.,  Aberdeen,  show  their  "patent 
drain-clearing  rods,"  with  other 
articles,  as  last  year.  G.  D. 
Powell,  of  Lorraine  Road,  Hollo- 
way,  a  new  exhibitor,  shows  rick-  ^ 
cloths,  with  the  various  articles 
of  tarpaulin  manufacture.  In 
this  department  there  is  always 
a  large  show.  Stands  with  "  pure 
linseed-cakes  "  are  on  the  increase. 
The  artificial  manure  trade  is 
well  represented  in  the  galleries 
and  in  the  arcade,  as  usual,  by 
Mr.  Stoffell  (late  Messrs.  Whit- 
worth &  Co.,  Atlas  Works,  Rotherhithe)  \\hose  fish 
manures  are  highly  valued,  more  especially  in  our  Hop 
growing  districts.  H.  J.  Salmon,  manure  manufacturer 
Bermondsey,  is  for  the  first  lime  an  exhibitor  in  the  I  informed 
gallery,  and  also  in  the  concert-hall.     The  general  show  '  cold  «  at 


As  usual  the  stands  of  the  great  seedsmen  are  one  of 
the  principal  features  in 
the  galleries.  Messrs. 
Gibbs  &  Co.,  the  seeds- 
men  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  a 
very  good  collection, 
flanked  by  enormous 
Cabbages  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's growth,  with  a 
capital  set  of  specimens 
of  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Swedes,  Kohl  Rabi,  &c. 
Beyond  this  Messrs. 
George  Gibbs  &  Co. 
exhibit  roots  and  tuber.=, 
and  seeds,  in  a  large  and 
well-arranged  stand,  in- 
cluding especially  re- 
markably fine  specimens 
of  the  White  Belgian 
Carrot,  besides  Man- 
gels, Swedes,  and  Tur- 
nips. Messrs.  Raynbird, 
of  Basingstoke,  have  a 
These  I  halfway    round,    appeared    as    anxious    to    get    out  as  I      .,    ■    r-,  ,    ,,         ,     ■  .good  collection  of  roots 

,  single,    they  were  to  wedge  their  way  in  by  4  p.m.     It  was    —""="■  G'obe  Mangels,  in  particular,  being  very  fine.  In 
riennial  I  amusing  to  hear  the  jokes  exoressed  in  plain  home-spun  I  ^  corner  ol  the  gallery  we  have   "  average  samples  "  of 

the  results  of  sewage  irrigation  on  Mr. 
Hope's  poor  gravel  farm  at  Breton's,  below 
Romford— capital  Cabbages  and  Mangel 
Wurzel.  Messrs.  Carter,  of  238,  High 
Holborn,  have  an  extraordinarily  fine  col- 
lection of  Kohl  Rabi,  Long  Red  Mangel, 
probably  the  heaviest  and  largest  in  the 
hall ;  Cabbages,  Swedes  of  very  good 
quality,  a  large  collection  of  Potatos,  &c., 
graced  with  the  silver  cups  which  they 
offer  as  prizes  at  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Beyond  these  you 
come  to  Messrs.  Sutton's  stand,  in  which 
are  the  largest  and  heaviest  Swedes  to  be 
found  in  the  Hall  ;  some  remarkably  large 
Long  Red  Mangels,  the  largest  Kohl  Rabi 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  Potatos.  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of 
Gloucester,  have  a  very  good  stand  ;  their 
Yellow  Tankard  Turnips  are  very  fine,  and 
Iheir  usual  display  of  large  roots  of  other 
kinds.  Mr.  King,  of  Coggeshall,  shows  a 
remarkably  fine  quality,  combined  with 
good  size,  of  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel.  Mr. 
Radclyffe,  High  Holborn,  exhibits  a  good 
general  collection  of  roots.  Our  woodcut 
(fig-342,  p.  i6o3)shows  a  collection  of  roots, 
measured  and  sketched  on  the  scale  of 
one-fifth,  selected  from  the  stands  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Messrs.  Carter,  the  roots  to  the 
(    KN   s   1  LLN  right  representing  Messrs.   Suttons'  Mam- 

moth  Red  and    Long  Yellow  and    Globe 
Yellow  Mangel,  their  enormous  Kohl  Rabi 
1  this  fancy  fair  one  I  and  Swede  ;    those   to   the   left   showing   the  largest 
Thus  we  have  Law-    Long   Red    Mangel   on  Messrs.   Carter's  stand— close 


■t),  which 


on  60  lb.,  and  there  are  here  also  Turnips  and  Swedes 
and  Kohl  Rabi.  On  the  whole, 
the  roots  impress  us  with  the 
idea  that  the  season  has  been 
productive  of  large  and  coarse 
quality.  If  it  is  proper  to  single 
out  any  names  as  especially  re- 
markable for  the  quality  of  the 
roots  they  have  exhibited,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  refer  to 
Mr.  King's  Globe  Mangels  and 
Mr.  HaU's  (Westbury)  Swedish 
Turnips. 


Snmtks. 


Monthly  Counxil  :     IVei/- 
nesday\   December  6.  —  Present : 
Sir  Watkin  W.    Wynn,   Bart., 
M.P.,   President,    in  the  chair; 
Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Ches- 
ham,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Ver- 
non,   Sir    A.     K.     Macdonald, 
Bart.  ;    Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bar- 
thropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly, 
Mr.     Cantrell,    Colonel    Chal- 
loner,   Mr.   Clive,   Mr.    Davies, 
Mr.  Dent,   M.P.  ;    Mr.   Druce, 
Mr.   Edmonds,    Mr.    Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Homsby,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Leeds,    Mr.  M'Intosh,  Mr. 
adapted  for  heating  milk  at  this  season      It  is  largely    ,,     „      ,  „     „     „.  'i''='=''^";  ^'i'  ^^"^'""h  "^'j; ''='',"' 
used  amongst  brewers    in    cooling    wort    but   to  what    ^If   Randell,   Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sanday,   Mr.  Shuttle- 
has  been  apphed  in   the   dairy    we    are    not    worth,    Mr    Stone,    Mr.   Thompson,    Mr.   Torr,    Mr. 
They  are  made  of  corrugated  copper     The    &    Turner,    Mr    Jabez  Turner,    Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr. 
1    flows   upwards   internallv    the    wort  down     Earle  Welby,  M.P. ;    Mr.   Wells,   M.P.  ;    Mr.  John 
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Wells,     Mr.    Whitehead,     Mr.   Jacob   Wilson,     and 

Dr.  Voelcker. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Angfas,  George,  Beeford  Grange,  Lowthorpe,  Hull. 

Baird,  Alexander,  Robeston  Hall,  Milford  Haven. 

Balston,  Richard  James,  Boxley  Abbey,  Maidstone. 

Eott,  Joseph  Fennel],  Morrell  Roothing,  Dunmow. 

Boucher,  Charles,  Caenby,  Market  Rasen. 

Bradbury,  G.   E.    Hobroyd,   Longroyde,   Rastrick,  York- 
shire. 

Cocks,  Charles,  Packington,  Lichfield. 

Eve,  Frederick,  Sherington,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Freralin,  W.  Arthur,  Teston,  Maidstone. 

Hack,  .Algernon,  Euckminster,  Grantham. 

Heneage,  Edward,  Hainton  Hall,  Wragby. 

Hilhard,  Rev.  J.   A.  Stafford,  Little  Wittenham,  Abing- 

Huntley,  W.  V.,  Welsh  St.  Donatts,  Cowbridge. 

Leighton,  Stanley,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry. 

Mackenzie,  James.  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

Paull,  James  W,,  Knott  Oak  House,  Ilminster. 

Pogson,  Frank  i\L.  Caxthorpe,  Grantham. 

Pratt,  Frederick,  Greatford,  Stamford. 

Price,  Henry,  Undy,  Chepstow. 

Pylms,  John,  Coiu-t  Farm,  Magor,  Chepstow. 

Rowcliffe,  E.  Lee,  Hall  Place,  Cranleigh,  Guildford. 

Stratton,  Rev.  J.  Y.,  Ditton  Rectory,  Maidstone. 

White,  George,  Hunton,  Maidstone. 

Wright,  William,  Fiskerton,  Newark. 

Wright,  W.  Twaites,  St.  Nicholas,  Cardift. 

Finances. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on 
November  30  was  £■ii^  14-r.  1,/.  The  committee  re- 
commend that  ;^500  be  sold  out  of  the  reserve  show 
fimd  to  meet  payments  required.  The  committee  re- 
commend that  the  bye-law  No.  76,  relating  to  members 
compounding  for  their  subscriptions,  be  extended  to 
governors  of  the  Society.  The  committee  have  met 
nine  times,  and  made  nine  reports. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that 
19  competitors*  had  entered  their  farms  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  President  and  the  Society  ;  that  Mr. 
Bowstead,  of  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  had  accepted  the 
office  of  reporting  judge  ;  that  the  President  had  nomi- 
nated  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Plasyward,  as  one  of 
the  remaining  judges  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  had  been 
instnicted  to  obtain  the  services  of  another  judge  on 
tlie  list  prepared  by  the  committee.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  applications  from  the  Viceroy  of  India 
for  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal,  and  from  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the 
numbers  since  1864,  should  be  acceded  to.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  botanical  report  of  Mr. 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  that  a  Botanical  Committee  be 
appointed,  as  jointly  recommended  by  ths  Journal  and 
Chemical  Committees.  In  reference  to  the  protest  of 
Messrs.  Robertson  and  Richardson  against  the  report  of 
the  judges  of  churns  at  the  Oxford  meeting,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal,  the  committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  judges,  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  report  in 
question.  This  report  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  Dent 
Dent,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  French 
Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  (Lord  Vernon)  be  re- 
quested to  furnish,  for  publication  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  an  account  of  the  agricultural  features  of  the 
work  at  that  institution.  This  resolution  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Chemical.— [The  reports  of  (Dr.  Voelcker  and  of 
the  Chemical  Committee  must  be  postponed  until  next 
week.  ] 

House.— Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) reported  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
that  a  new  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
porter,  and  that  in  the  meantime,  pending  such 
arrangement,  the  necessary  temporary  assistance  in  the 
house-work  be  procured.— This  report  was  adopted. 

Lord  Vernon's  Committee  on  Receipts  and 
Expenditure.— Lord  Vernon  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  committee  had  arranged  a  schedule  of  ques- 
tions to  be  referred  to  the  several  standing  committees 
of  the  Council,  and  that  it  was  recommended  that 
comparative  statistical  tables  in  reference  to  these 
questions,  comprising  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  last  ten  years,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Council. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes.— Mr.  Milward  (chairman)  reported 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  committee  :  (1) 
That  no  second  prize  be  given  unless  at  least  three 


*C.-impbeIl,  John,  Down  Hauslephan,  Carmarthen. 
Ctllver^vell,  Jamas.  Penrose  Farm,  Abergavenny. 
Falconer,  Archibald,  Kerllandyu'yll,  Llandijo. 


.    ---„-- Chepstow. 

Powell,  WilUam  S..  Eclwysnunyd,  'J-aibacl.! 

Price,  Henry,  Undy,  Chepstow. 

Pybus,  John,  The  Court  Farm,  Magor,  Chepstow. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  Malthouse  Farm,  Lanedcrn,  Cardiff. 

Roberts,  \V.  D. .  Lovestone,  Pcmbrolcc. 

Spencer,  Michael,  West  Aberthan,  Cowbridge. 

Thomas,  John,  T'y  Du,  Cardiff. 

Thomas,  John,  Kastlield  House,  Cowbridge. 


animals  be  exhibited,  except  at  the  special 
dation  of  the  judges,  with  the  consent  of  the  stewards  ; 
(2)  that  sheep  unfairly  prepared  for  show,  by  oiling  or 
colouring,  may  be  disqualified  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  inspectors  of  shearing  ;  and  that  (3)  the  condi- 
tions relating  to  cows  and  heifers  producing  living 
calves  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  at 
the  last  Council  meeting.  This  report  having  been 
adopted,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bowly,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
the  general  rule  No.  19  of  the  stock  prize-sheet  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: — "No  animal  can  be 
removed  from  its  place  without  leave  from  the  director 
or  stewards,  and  any  infringement  of  this  or  any  other 
rule  will  render  the  exhibitor  liable  to  a  fine  of  £\  by 
the  stewards,  and  to  the  forfeiture,  by  decision  of  the 
Council,  of  any  prize  he  may  be  entitled  to  ;  nor  can 
any  animal  be  taken  out  of  the  showyard  without  leave 
in  writing  from  the  director  or  stewards." 

Veterinary.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Professor  Spooner, 
the  post  of  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
is  now  vacant ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that  alterations 
may  be  made  in  the  staff  and  course  of  study  at  the 
College.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  do  postpone  its  decision  on 
the  relations  of  the  Society  to  the  College  until  the  com- 
mittee are  able  to  make  a  further  report. — This  report 
wat  adopted. 

General,  Cardiff. — Lord  Vernon  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  lists  of  prizes,  proposed  to  be  offered  by 
the  local  committee  of  the  Glamorganshire  General 
Agricultural  Society,  had  been  revised,  and  were 
recommended  for  adoption  ;  that  the  offer  of  some 
additional  prizes  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
be  gratefully  accepted ;  and  that  the  following 
members  of  the  local  committee  be  added  to  the 
general  Cardiff  committee  : — The  Mayor  of  Cardiff; 
W.  Alexander,  Esq.  ;  J.  S.  Corbett,  Esq.  ;  G.  C. 
Williams,  Esq.  ;  Major  Turberville.  The  committee 
had  also  considered  the  proposition  of  the  local  com- 
mittee that  they  should  have  a  separate  yard,  in  which 
hunters  exhibited  should  be  allowed  to  jump,  but  they 
did  not  recommend  this  proposal  to  the  Council. — 
This  report  having  been  adopted,  the  stipulation 
attached  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Glamorganshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  taken  into  consideration,  viz,, 
that  the  subscribers  to  that  society  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  those  prizes  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  This 
proposal  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Randell,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  was  carried  unani- 
mously, after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Dent,  who 
pointed  out  that  this  was  admitting  a  new  principle, 
and  doing  away  with  one  of  the  inducements  which 
the  Society  had  hitherto  held  out  to  attract  new 
members. 

Selection.— Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  Raw- 
lence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  be  elected  a  member  of 
Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Holland  as  a  Vice-President.  This  report  having  been 
adopted,  Mr.  Rawlence's  election  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randell,  and  carried 
unanimously.  The  first  report  of  the  Consulting 
Botanist,  containing  an  account  of  his  investigations  for 
members  of  the  Society  since  his  appointment  in 
August,  was  laid  before  the  Council,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  letters 
relative  to  the  country  meeting  of  1S73  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Darlington,  Durham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and 
York. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  several  standing  com- 
mittees were  received,  and  the  usual  committees  were 
appointed  for  the  year  1872,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Botanical  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  the  general  meeting 
was  prepared. 

A  communication  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  reference  to  a  system  of  judging 
stock  by  points,  was  referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes 
Committee. 

Letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  and  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
diseased  condition  of  Irish  cattle  imported  into  Eng- 
land, were  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  forward  a  suitable  reply  to  the  latter 
communication. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural .Society,  held  at  noon  on  Thursday,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  adopted.  It 
referred  to  the  statistics  of  the  Wolverhampton  meeting 
—the  prize  farm  competition — the  forthcoming  meeting 
at  Cardiff- the  chemical  reports  of  Dr.  Voelcker— the 
appointment  of  a  botanical  professor,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  cattle  disease.  We  are  reluctantly  forced  to 
postpone  it  till  next  week. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 
Savage  as  a  Fertiliser  of  Land,  ami  Land  as  a 
Purifier  of  Sewage. — On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  J. 
Bailey  Denton  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which, 
for  the  present,  we  can  only  present  an  extract,  taking 
it  from  the  Journ.il  of  the  Society  of  Arts  :— 


Siii'age  Irrigation. — So  much  has  been  written  and 
said  recently  on  the  practice  of  sewage  irrigation,  that 
I  should  be  disposed  to  say  very  little  on  the  subject, 
had  not  the  special  properties  of  the  soil  itself  for 
appropriating  the  fertilising  matter  of  sewage,  and  for 
cleansing  the  sewage  itself,  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
omitted  from  consideration,  and  had  not  Boards  of 
Health— the  worst  farmers  in  the  worid— been  the 
principal  cultivators  up  to  the  present  time.  Believing 
that,  with  a  recognition  that  the  soil  will  perform  the 
functions  accredited  to  vegetation  as,  or  more,  effec- 
tually than  vegetation  itself,  and  that  the  two  in 
combination  will  obtain  the  best  results,  both  as  a  means 
of  profit  and  a  sanitary  agency,  I  regard  all  calculations 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  contributing  sewage  per  acre,  and  the  rules  that 
have  been  laid  down  on  that  score,  as  worth  very  little 
as  a  guide  for  the  future,  when  the  principle  shall  be 
fully  recognised  that  the  surface  of  land  must  be 
rendered  so  absorbent  that  no  sewage  shall  pass  off  into 
the  river  courses. 

In  the  application  of  sewage  to  land,  the  local  features 
will,  in  future,  decide  the  question  whether  the  purification 
of  the  sewage  and  its  profitable  use  should  be  treated  as 
objects  of  equal  importance,  or  whether  the  purification 
should  be  the  paramount  object,  and  utihsation  a  sub-; 
sidiaryone.  If  sufficient  land  for  wide  irrigation  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained,  only  at  a  price  that  shall 
place  the  application  of  the  sewage,  by  way  of  irrigation, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  profit,  it  is  manifest  that  we 
must  call  to  our  aid  the  cleansing  powers  of  an  aerated 
soil,  and  regard  the  land  more  in  the  character  of  a  filter 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  do ;  and  by 
adopting  intermittent  application,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  so  admirably  explained  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners,  realise  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained 

The  two  processes  of  irrigation  and  filtration  are 
already  viewed  so  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they 
were  regarded  in  their  first  introduction,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  them  at  the 
present  moment.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  up  to  very 
recently,  an  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  irrigation 
that,  ' '  the  object  of  getting  sewage  on  to  the  land  was, 
not  to  let  it  percolate  into  the  ground,  but  to  keep  it  on 
the  surface,"  and  that  subsoil  drainage  would  not  do  for 
sewage  farms,  because  the  sewage  passed  too  rapidly  to 
the  roots  of  vegetation,  and  descended  downwards. 

Under-drainage  as  Essential  to  Irrigation  as  to  FiU 
tration.—?,ome  members  of  this  Society  may  remember, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  reading  a  paper  on  "  The  Water 
Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  in  Relation  to  the  Thames  and 
its  Tributaries, "  my  friend  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  has  ever 
been  the  consistent  and  able  advocate  of  the  appUcation 
of  sewage  to  land,  stated  in  this  room,  without  giving 
any  opinion  himself,  that  some  persons  practically 
"acquainted  with  sewage  irrigation  would  prefer,  from 
their  experience,  to  irrigate  cKay  lands  without  under- 
drainage,  if  Italian  Rye-grass,  which  was  the  most  profit- 
able crop,  were  to  be  sown  ;"  and  the  little  difference  of 
effect  that  was  to  be  noticed  at  Norwood,  where  the  land 
was  clay,  and  the  manager  had  actually  plugged  the 
drains  in  order  to  keep  the  land  in  a  state  of  supersatura- 
tion,  when  compared  with  Croydon,  where  the  land  is 
free  and  is  naturally  drained,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a 
reason  why  sewage  irrigated  land  should  not  be  drained. 
I  will  not  stop  to  condemn  this  view,  which  is  repugnant 
alike  to  the  sanitarian  and  the  agricultiuist,  as  it  may  be 
already  observed  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed, 
operators  now  disclaim  the  opinion  that  under-drainage 
is  unnecessary.  So  decided  has  the  appreciation  of 
drainage  become  with  the  majority  of  sewage  irrigators, 
that  in  the  eagerness  to  secure  rapid  absorption,  sewage 
farms  have  become  filter  beds  of  too  rapid  action,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  inappropriate  drains  the  purifying 
powers  of  the  soil  have  been  jeopardised.  Short  as  the 
interval  has  been  since  intermittent  downward  filtration 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners, that  process  has,  hke  irrigation,  undergone  a 
change.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  stated — 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  sewage  wotild  only 
be  applied  to  a  barren  or  fallow  surface— "That  with  a 
properly  constituted  soil,  well  and  deeply  drained,  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  than  to  level  the  surface  and  divide 
it  into  four  equal  plots,  each  of  which  in  succession  would 
then  receive  the  sew.-ige  for  six  hours.  In  this  way  the 
sewage  of  a  water-closet  town  of  10.000  inhabitants 
could,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  be  cleansed  upon 
S  acres  of  land,  if  the  latter  were  well  drained  to  a 
depth  of  6  feet."  They  then  go  on  to  state  that,  never- 
theless, there  are  three  formidable  objections  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  process  :—(r.)  "It  is  entirely 
unremunerative."  (2.)  "The  whole  of  the  manurial 
ingredients  of  the  sewage  would  be  absolutely  wasted." 
And  (3)  "The  collection  of  solid  foecal  matters  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  with  no  vegetation  to  make  use  of 
them,  would  probably  give  rise  to  formidable  nuisance, 
especially  in  hot  weather."  The  change  to  which  I  have 
referred  has  arisen  on  the  proof  which  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  myself  of  affording,  that  vegetation  may  be 
grown  upon  the  surface  of  filtering  areas,  even  when 
receiving  sewage  equal  to  the  discharged  refuse  of  3000 
persons  to  each  acre  ;  thus  adding,  in  the  most  apposite 
manner,  to  the  cleansing  powers  of  the  soil  the  scavenger- 
ing  properties  of  vegetation.  When  speaking  presently 
of  land  as  a  purifier  of  sewage,  I  shall  give  the  particulars 
of  the  instance  referred  to,  which,  though  the  first  and 
only  case  in  which  intermittent  filtration  has  been  tried 
and  modified  by  the  growth  of  crops,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
that  the  objections  anticipated  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  may  be  avoided. 

Tcchincal  Description  ,f  Irrigation  and  Filtration.— 
With  the  general  admission  that  under-drainage  is  esseil- 
tial  wherever  sewage  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  land,  it 
must  now  be  generally  understood  that  irrigation  means 
the  distribution  of  sewage  over  as  many  acres  as  it  will 
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wet  without  supersaturation,  having  in  view  a  maximum 
growth  of  vegetation  from  the  amount  of  sewage  applied, 
and  that  any  departure  from  this,  resulting  in  excessive 
application,  is  a  waste  of  fertilising  matter.  I  think  it 
may  also  be  taken  as  proved  that  filtration  through  soil 
should  not  necessarily  mean  its  application  to  a  fallow  or 
barren  surface  (as  contemplated  by  the  commissioners), 
but  the  concentration  of  the  sewage,  intermittently,  on  as 
few  acres  of  land  as  will  absorb  and  cleanse  it,  without 
excluding  the  production  of  vegetation  at  the  same  time. 

/rr/^.?//ow.— Having  given  the  interpretation  of  irriga- 
tion as  the  application  of  sewage  to  as  many  acres  as  it 
will  wet  without  supersaturation,  I  should  point  out  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  proper  apportionment  of  the 
sewage  at  command  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  con- 
siderable waste  has  resulted  in  most  instances  of  sewage 
fanning.  The  Italian  irrigators  reckon  that  they  lose 
half  their  water  when  carrving  the  other  half  forward  for 


were  applied  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870. 
while  the  quantity  used  up  to  August  31  last  was  3808 
tons  per  acre.  If  we  put  hd.  a  ton— which  I  have  said 
sewer  authorities  ought  to  receive  for  their  sewage— on 
each  of  these  quantities,  we  find  that  the  payment  in  the 
first  year  would  have  been  £9  4s.  gd.,  and  in  the  last 
£7  i8j.  81/.  Turning  again  to  Mr.  Morgan's  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  much  as  21,488  tons  of  sewage  have 
been  applied  per  acre  in  one  field  of  Italian  Rye-grass. 
This  at  id.  a  ton  would  amount  to  £u  ^5^-  4^-  This  is 
the  extreme  of  the  year,  but  taking  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  Rye-grass  produced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  quantity  of  sewage  applied  from  the  date  of  sow- 
ing was  288  tons  for  every  ton  of  Rye-grass  produced  and 
cut.  At  hd.  a  ton  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  12s.  for 
this,  which  is  the  value  of  the  grass  when  cut,  so  that  he 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  all  outgoings  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
rates,   labour,  seed,  &c.     The  waste  exhibited  by  these 


I  must  depend,  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil — its 
density  and  porosity— but  equally  upon  the  inclination  of 
I  the  surface  over  which  the  sewage  travels,  and  the 
j  character  of  under-drainage  beneath,  and  that,  therefore, 
I  it  is  the  duty  of  the  engineer,  when  laying  out  land  for 
I  absorption,  to  regulate  the  inclination  of  the  surface,  and 
the  number,  position,  and  size  of  the  under-drains  upon 
which  the  effect  mainly  depends  according  to  the  degree 
j  of  porosity  of  the  soil,  in  order  that  a  given  quantity  of 
j  sewage  may  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Filtraiiou. — Having  dwelt  upon  the  practice  of  irri- 
!  gation,  I  ought  now  to  explain  the  process  of  intermit- 
I  tent  filtration  as  it  may  be  carried  into  practice,  but  as  I 
shall  presently  deal  with  it  when  considering  "land  as  a 
purifier  of  sewage,"  I  will  only  state  that  by  adopting  the 
process  as  technically  described,  the  liquid  refuse  of  from 
iboo  to  3000  persons— and  probably  more— may  be 
'  cleansed  by  the  soil  of  a  single  acre  of  land. 


Fig.  342.— specimen  roots  shown  at  the 


us  ;  and  having  the  advantage  of  enormous  quantities  of 
water  to  deal  with,  and  a  power  of  regaining  that  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  soil,  by  tapping  it  at  a  lower  level, 
they  are  indifferent  to  loss ;  but  in  England,  where  we 
reckon  the  value  of  sewage  by  the  ton,  and  have  taken 
its  intrinsic  value  at  id.  per  ton,  we  cannot  be  content  to 
follow  such  an  example.  We  must,  in  fact,  in  this 
country  reject  any  mode  of  distributing  sewage  which 
does  not  aim  at  the  utmost  economy,  and  which  I  may 
here  state  would  not  be  attained,  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
average  quantity  of  sewage  applied  to  each  acre  per 
annum  exceeded  2000  tons,  which  represents  the  sewage 
(proper)  of  62  persons,  with  a  water  supply  of  20  gallons 

Land  may  be  too  Porous. — To  judge  of  the  waste  result- 
ing from  the  present  mode  of  applying  sewage  to  the  sur- 
face of  land,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Lodge  Farm,  near  Barking,  published  I 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  to  whom  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  j 
for  the  explicit  way  in  which  he  has  given  the  quantity  of 
sewage  applied  and  of  vegetation  grown,  and  we  shall  see  I 
that  an  average  quantity  of  4435  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  ' 


figures  is  clearly  due  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  the  soil, 
and  its  unfitness  for  irrigation  on  that  account. 

A  Proportion  0/  Clay  Desirable.— W'lihXhQ  limited  time 
at  command  I  must  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 
certain  soils  have  over  others  for  irrigation.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that,  if  we  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
sewage,  it  is  necessary  that  a  proportion  of  clay  should 
exist  in  the  soil,  and  that,  although  very  stiff  clays,  from 
the  difficulty  attending  their  management,  should  be 
avoided,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  soils  may  be  too  free 
than  too  stiff;  I  am  now,  of  course,  speaking  of  the 
retention  of  the  fertilising  matter  of  sewage  by  the  soil, 
and  not  of  the  process  of  filtration  as  a  means  of  purifi- 
cation. That  is  quite  another  matter.  That  clayey  land 
is  more  grateful  for  sewage  is  very  distinctly  shown  by 
Mr.  Morgan's  report,  for  the  same  quality  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass was  produced  from  clay  lands  as  from  free  soils, 
though  Mr.  Morgan  informs  me  the  former  did  not 
absorb  more  than  4000  tons  per  acre,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sewage  applied  to  the  Italian 
Rye-grass  grown  on  the  free  soils.  I  need  hardly  point 
3ut  that  the  rapidity  with  which  land  will  absorb  sewage 


Return  from  Irrigation.— \J^  to  this  time,  though 
sewage-farming  has  been  practised  for  some  years,  we 
have  not  obtajned  sufficient  data  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  desire  to  follow  it  as  a  business.  Although  loca 
boards  and  companies  have  had  the  farms  in  their  own 
hands,  no  balance-sheets,  showing  the  quantity  of  sewage 
applied  to,  and  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of,  the 
various  crops  grown,  have  been  published.  Still,  the 
occasional  results  that  have  been  obtained  afford  us  posi- 
tive evidence  of  what  will  be  done  under  the  manage- 
ment ot  men  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

The  Tabic  on  the  next  page  exhibits  certain  results 
obtained  at  various  places  at  different  dates. 

From  these  instances  sufficient  proof  is  afforded  that, 
with  one  crop  per  annum  of  a  kind  that  will  yield  largely 
to  the  application  of  sewage,  and  command  a  certain  and 
ready  sale  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  sufficient  return  may 
be  gained  to  pay  a  full  rent  for  the  land  and  a  halfpenny 
a  ton  for  the  sewage,  besides  affording  a  good  profit  after 
paying  all  outgoings  in  the  shape  of  rates,  taxes,  hand  and 
horse  labour,  repairs  and  restoration  of  implements,  seeds, 
interest  on  capital,  &c.     It  is  tme  that  crops  as  large. 
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and  even  larger,  than  those  grown  with  sewage  have  been 
produced  by  good  farming  without  sewage,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  say  specially  in  favour  of  irrigation, 
were  it  not  that  the  united  advantages  of  manure  and 
water  ensure  crops  year  after  year  under  every  vicissitude 
of  season,  and  allow  of  two  crops  being  taken  from  the 
same  land  occasionally.  From  the  experience  gained  ' 
the  cultivation  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  it  is  found  that  it  may 
readily  be  grown  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it  in  a  green 
state,  and  that,  as  this  description  of  grass  is  most  difficult 
to  convert  into  hay,  it  is  desirable  to  limit  its  growth  to  a 
narrower  space.  It  absorbs  and  appropriates,  however, 
a  larger  proportion  of  sewage  than  any  other  description 
of  crop,  and  it  is  only  because  it  thus  helps  to  swallow  up 
sewage  that  it  is  continued  to  be  grown  by  those  who 
seek  rather  to  get  rid  of  the  sewage  than  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  That  speciality  loses  its  force  directly  a  fair  value 
is  put  on  the  sewage,  or  when  sewage  is  applied  to  land 
which  is  itself  capable  of  absorbing  and  cleansing  it,  as  in 
such  case  the  manurial  matter  is  stored  in  the  soil  for  use  by 
following  crops.  The  following  is  the  Table  referred  to  :— 


Description  of 
Crop. 

£S;. 

Place. 

Value  of 
Crop__ 

U.ilian  Rye-gmss. 

('1868 
[.869 

Norwood 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

Nonvood 

Edinburgh.      .. 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

£    s.   d. 

25     0    0 
32     0     0 
37     0     0 

i: 

Banbury          '.'.          '.'.       I3  le  lo 

Mangels  .. 

iZ 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 
Warwick         ..  "     .. 

i     \    \ 

I  '' 

1 1868 
1870 


Rugby 

Warwick 

Rugby 

Banbury 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

wafJck    ;■.    :: 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

Warwick 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

Warwick 

Rugby 

Merthyr 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking 
Warwick         ..  "    .. 


Return  from  Intermillenl  Fil/ration.—The  acreage 
return  to  the  cultivator  from  the  growth  of  crops  on  land 
used  for  intermittent  filtration  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  intermittent  principle  is  extended.  If 
several  series  of  filtering  beds  are  adopted,  as  I  have 
advised  in  the  case  of  several  towns,  among  which  I  may 
mention  Birmingham,  where  the  Sewage  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee have  declared  their  intention  to  adopt  it,  the  return 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
to  be  obtained  from  irrigation  ;  for  with  the  land  rendered 
actively  absorbent  by  drainage  and  deep  cultivation,  and 
laid  up  in  bouts  or  ridges,  crops  may  be  grown  while  the 
sewage  is  being  applied  without  suffering  from  excess  of 
wetness.  By  extending  the  filtering  process  from  one 
series,  as  suggested  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners, to  several  series  of  areas,  so  as  to  give  two  or 
three  years'  rest  from  filtration,  such  lands  become 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
vegetation  that  can  be  produced  from  the  land  ;  for 
with  the  sewage  at  command,  any  amount  of  watering 
that  the  crops  require  can  be  obtained  by  diverting  the 
sewage  for  a  time  from  the  filtering  areas  in  use.  At 
Merthyr,  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  crops, 
comprising  various  roots  and  Cabbages,  grown  between 
June  14  and  August  31  last,  amounted,  on  an  average 
of  a  day's  sale  by  auction,  to  £iy  i$s.  per  acre,  while 
the  crops  which  were  sold  afterwards  realised  upwards 
of  jf2o  an  acre.  These  figures  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  returns  from  irrigation  proper ;  and  I  may  here 
state  that  although  the  works  have  been  very  costly, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  carried  into  execution,  and  in  being  themselves  the 
result  of  Chancery  proceedings,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  (Mr.  'William  Jones,  of  Cyfarthfa),  says  in  a  letter 
to  me  that  much  as  the  land  and  works  have  cost,  '■  the 
filtering  areas  may  yet  pay;"  adding  that  "had  we 
obtained  the  land  at  a  fair  agricultural  value,  and  the 
works  been  executed  at  the  cost  they  would  now  be 
executed  for,  with  acquired  experience,  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  they  would  be  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  ratepayers  of  this  district."  These  figures  and  the 
chairman's  opinion  are  encouraging,  and  show  a  fair 
prospect  of  profit,  if  the  authorities  who  have  charge  of 
such  works  abstain  from  growing  the  more  refined  kinds 
of  gardeners'  crojis,  which  involve  expensive  hand-labour, 
and  which  are  dependent  on  very  fickle  markets  for  sale. 

Many  considerations  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  will 
seldom  be  withinthe  power  of  the  sewerauthorities  of  towns 
to  adopt  the  widest  use  of  sewage,  which  would  result  in 
the  provision  of  one  acre  for  rather  more  than  40  persons, 
if  we  adopt  the  rate  I  have  before  stated,  of  62  persons  to 
I  acre,  with  an  allowance  of  so  per  cent,  for  increasing 


population.  'With  constantly  arising  opposition  based 
a  fear  of  a  nuisance  (which  under  proper  management 
will  not  arise),  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land,  and  the 
high  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  will  always  stand  in  the 
of  wide  irrigation.  To  compensate  for  the  limitation  these 
obstacles  will  impose,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
produce  of  sewage  farms  loses  much  of  its  value  directly 
it  overreaches  the  home  market,  and  with  a  large  area  used 
for  irrigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  this  may 
be  easily  done.  Already  we  hear  of  the  produce  of  the 
Warwick  Sewage  Farm  being  sent  to  Birmingham,  and 
that  of  Romford  to  Liverpool,  and  various  instances  of  a 
like  kind  might  be  mentioned.  One  great  advantage  in 
the  adoption  of  intermittent  filtration,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
centrated irrigation,  is  that  a  greater  variety  of  crops  may 
be  grown,  and  the  over-stocking  of  the  market  with 
vegetables  avoided,  inasmuch  as  by  giving  each  series  of 
filtering  areas  a  rest  of  a  year  or  two.  the  growth  of 
cereals  and  other  crops,  which  are  not  successfully  grown 
by  ordinary  irrigation,  would  take  their  part  in  rotation, 
and  thus  dispose  of  those  manurial  elements  which  might 
otherwise  be  left  in  the  soil. 

It  would  be  too  sanguine  a  view  to  suppose  that  the 
ratepayers  of  a  district  adopting  the  filtration  process  in 
its  narrowest  form  would  receive  as  much  for  their  sewage 
as  when  irrigation  is  adopted  under  advantageous  circum- 
stances, in  its  widest  form,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  better  return  may  be  gained  from 
a  medium  course  of  action  than  from  any  other,  though  it 
is  our  duty,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  to  aim  at  making 
the  most  we  can  of  the  valuable  matter  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

Land  as  a  Purifier  of  Scwagi.—  Hni'mg  spoken  of  the 
general  purification  of  sewage  by  land,  when  treating  of 
irrigation  and  filtration,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a 
brief  description  of  the  process  of  intermittent  filtration, 
as  it  has  been  carried  out  under  my  directions  at  Methyr- 
Tydfil.  There  20  acres  of  land  have  been  laid  out  for  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  the  district,  of  which  the  dry 
weather  flow  at  the  time  when  the  works  were  commenced 
amounted  to  870,430  galls,  per  diem,  the  least  flow 
during  the  day  being  500  galls.,  and  the  greatest 
663  galls.,  a  minute.  The  population  contributing  this 
sewage  exceeds  50,000,  but  at  present  less  than  half  the 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewers,  so  that  the  sewage 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  discharge  of  about 
30,000  people.  The  number  of  water-closets  being  few, 
the  sewage  may  be  considered  to  be  weak.  Upon  occa- 
sions of  rainfall  (w  hich  is  above  the  average),  the  flow  of  the 
sewers  is  much  increased,  the  storm  waters  frequently 
raising  the  discharge  at  least  50  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary 
dry  weather  flow,  and  this  excess  finds  its  wav  to  the 
filtering  areas.     The  20  acres  of  land  were  divided  into 


and  deeply  cultivated.  By  this  means  2  cubic  yards  of 
soil  for  every  square  yard  of  surface  became  serviceable  as 
filtering  material,  there  being  but  very  few  rods  of  ground 
in  which  the  full  depth  of  6  feet  was  not  secured.  The 
quantity  of  filtering  material  was  fixed  upon  so  that  the 
maximum  quantity  of  sewage  which  would  at  any  time 
have  to  pass  through  each  cubic  yard  of  soil  would  not 
exceed  7J  galls,  per  diem,  while  the  mean  quantity  of 
dry  weather  sewage  would  pass  through  at  the  rate  of 
5  galls,  per  cubic  yard.  "The  under-drainage  was  so 
designed  that  no  sewage  could  travel  over  the  surface 
directly  above  the  drain,  which  is  the  case  in  instances  of 

igation  of  free  soils  in  which  the  results  have  not  been 
favourable. 

Here  the  result  has  been  the  most  complete  purification 
of  the  sewage  up  to  this  time,  and  the  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  the  effluent  water  from  the  under-drains  was  as 
pure  when  the  whole  of  the  sewage  was  passing  through 
half  the  filtering  areas,  viz.,  10  acres,  as  when  it  passed 
through  rs  and  20  acres,  showing  clearlv  that  a  less 
number  of  acres  than  20  acres  would  suffice  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  quantity  of  sewage  dealt  with,  and  that 
therefore  if  the  sewage  had  been  double  the  strength  or 
double  the  quantity,  as  it  may  ultimately  be  when  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  50,000  persons  is  discharged 
by  the  .sewers,  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  complete 
purification  of  the  whole  if  the  board  manage  the  works 
efficiently  now  they  are  completed. 

During  the  period  when  the  existing  sewage,  increased 
times  by  the  rainfall,    was    discharged  upon   the  10 

res  (half  the  areas),  they  were   receiving    as  much  as 

4,000  galls,  per  acre,  which   is   equal    to  a   depth  of 

larly  6^  inches,  and  never  less  than  72,000  per  acre 
(equal  to  a  depth  of  3J  inches). 

"nstead  of  following  the  mode  of  distribution  usually 
adopted  in  sewage  irrigation,  when  the  fluid  is  either  run 
over  a  regular  surface,  or  along  the  ridge  to  flow  over  the 
slopes  on  either  side,  the  surface  of  the  Merthyr  filtering 
areas  was  laid  out  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  form,  as  before 
explained,  the  object  being  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the 
horse  and  hand  hoe,  and  while  growing  crops  on  the 
ridge  to  allow  the  sewage  to  flow  in  the  furrows,  and  rise 
I  the  ridge  sides  with  a  certainty  of  being  absorbed, 
and  of  feeding  vegetation  at  the  same  time.  This  treat- 
t  has  been  so  successful  that,  in  spite  of  the  deposit  of 
finer  particles  of  floating  matter  in  the  furrow,  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  has  disappeared  within  four  or  five 
hours  after  application,  and  the  land  has  acted  as  a 
purifier  up  to  this  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  effluent 
water  from  the  under-drains  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Paul  to  be  cleaner  than  the  Thames  water 
above  the  intakes  of  the  metropolis  water  companies. 


compass  they  contain  much  valuable 
oughly  trustworthy,  and  in  a  remark- 
ably readable  form.     In  the  "Easy  Les; 
ndus '  ■  ■     ' 


Easy     Lessons     in      Rural     Industry — Small 

Farms  made  Profitable. 
Two  little  essays,  written  by  Mr.   Baldwin,  Superin- 
tendent of  the   Agricultural  Department  of  National 
Education    in    Ireland.     These    books    are    quite    in 
character  with  the   previous  writings   of  the   author. 


Within  a 

formati(    ,  o    ^  j,  --- 

r  Rural 

Industry,"  those  subjects  are  treated  which  concern  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Irish  population,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  book  might  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  large  as  well  as  small  farms.  The 
rearing  of  cattle,  management  of  pigs  and  poultry,  are 
pretty  fully  discussed,  whilst  a  very  elaborate,  almost 
exhaustive,  treatise  on  dairy  management  is  introduced. 
In  giving  prominence  to  this  question,  Mr.  Baldwin 
does  well.  It  is  an  important  one  for  the  Irish  farmer, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show  :— 

"  The  small  farmers  of  Ireland  own  nearly  a  million  of 
milch  cows,  and  derive  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
income  from  these  animals. 

"  For  want  of  proper  shelter  in  winter,  and  of  proper 
care  and  skill  in  feeding  throughout  the  year,  the  average 
return  from  these  cows  is  upwards  of  £s  less  than  it 
should  be. 

"There  are  in  Ireland  a  million  and  a  half  of  milch 
cows,  which  produce  annually  about  a  million  and  a  half 
cwt.  of  butter.  From  want  of  proper  accommodation, 
and  of  skill  and  care,  one  third  of  this  does  not  bring  the 
rket,  the  remainder  ranging  in  quality 
from  seconds  to  sixths. 

good  system   of  dairy  management,   all    the 

butter  produced  in  the  country  might  rank  first  or  second, 

"id  never  should  be  lower  than  third.     It  is  difficult  to 

■rive  at  an  accurate  measure  of  the  improvement  that 

ight  be  effected  in   this  branch  of  industry  ;  but  we  are 

lite  safe  in  saying  that  if  the  dairy  were  well  managed  in 

all  parts  of  Ireland,  it  would  incr  '  '         " 

the  butter  produced  at  least  ^i 

wealth  of  the  country  ;^i, 500,000  a  year." 

Some  pages  are  devoted  to   "cottage  gardening," 

d  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  "that  there 

;  in  Ireland  upwards  of  400,000  householders  who 

have  plots  of  ground  set  apart  as  gardens,  but  who  do 

grow  any  vegetables  except  Cabbage,  and  even  this 

in  inadequate  supply,  and  often  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 

To  remedy  this,  the  author  describes  a  simple 

system  by  which  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  might  be 

produced,    and  if  the  classes  for  whom  this  book  is 

tended  could  be  induced  to  follow  the  directions,  a 

vast  improvement  in  home  comforts  would  follow.     If 

the  Irish,  and  we  might  say  English,  cotter  and  small 

farmer  could  see  how  much  palatable  and  economical 

food  the   Belgian  derives  from  his  plot  of  ground,  a 

desire  to  follow  the  example  would  be  engendered. 

"  Small  Farms  made  Profitable,"  Mr.  Baldwin 
not  stand  forth  as  the  special  champion  for  the 
farm  system.  He  "  believes  it  is  the  interest  of 
society  that  there  should  be  a  gradation  of  farms,  from 
the  smallest  which  will  support  a  family,  to  the  largest 
hich  a  man  is  capable  of  directing,"  and  knowing  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  of  Irish  agriculture,  in  his 
book  he  shows  how  many  may  be  remedied.  He  is 
quite  Mechian  in  his  desire  to  see  the  inferior  pastures 
broken  up,  as  appears  in  the  following  extract ; — 

The  surface  of  Ireland  contains  upwards  of  20  millions 

of  acres  ;  one-half  of  it  is  in  permanent  grass,  one-fourth 

under  tillage,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  under  water 

The  area  under  grass  is  far  greater  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe  similarly  circumstanced,  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.  The  rich  fattening  lands  and  all  the  high 
hills  should  be  left  in  pasture  ;  but  there  are  four  millions 
of  medium  land  now  growing  poor  grass  which 
ay  far  better  in  tillage.  If  those  four  millions  of 
acres  were  skilfully  cultivated,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
could  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  £-i  an  acre,  or 
j^i2, 000,000  a  year,  which  would  be  available  for  distri- 
bution among  labourers,  farmers,  manure  and  seed  mer- 
chants, and  shop-keepers  of  all  kinds.  In  due  time,  too, 
the  landlords  would  obtain  an  increase  of  rent. 

The  average  yield  of  the  six  millions  of  acres  of  grass 
land  that  would  remain,  could,  by  the  application  of  cor- 
knowledge,  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  at  least  lor. 
an  acre,  or  ^^3, 000,000  a  year. 

"  The  present  state  of  our  grass  lands  arises  from — ist, 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  the  proper  grasses 
given  soils  ;  2d,  want  of  care  and  skill  in 
sowing  them  ;  and  3d,  want  of  care  and  attention  in 
weeding  the  grass  land,  as  well  as  of  want  of  skill  in  top- 
dressing  it.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  Irish  small  farm 
anagement  a  greater  defect  than  the  mode  of  producing 
grass.  Sometimes  the  farmer  does  not  sow  any  grass 
seeds  at  all,  but  allows  the  land  to  cover  itself  with  what- 
herbage  it  throws  up  naturally.  Again,  thousands 
of  small  farmers  put  their  land  into  grass  when  it  is 
reduced  by  corn  crops  and  bad  management  to  such  a 
of  poverty  that  it  will  no  longer  give  even  a 
middling  crop  of  grain.  Now,  of  all  farm  crops,  the 
grasses  luxuriate  most  in  rich  land.  And,  accordingly, 
good  farmers  never  put  land  into  pasture  unless  it  is  in 
good  condition." 

Having  noticed  the  chief  defects  in  the  management 
of  small  farms  in  Ireland,  the  author  points  out  re- 
medies under  the  following  heads  :— The  crops  to 
;row  and  how  to  grow  them ;  suggestions  for  improv- 
ng  the  condition  of  the  more  backward  of  our  small 
farmers  ;  cottier  and  school  farms  ;  details  of  the  most 
profitable  way  of  managing  a  farm  of  5  or  6  acres  of 
arable  land  ;  our  horse  farms. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  heads  is  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Whilst  perfect  clearness  is  ensured 
the  style  is  terse,  and  we  are  presented  with  a  multum 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  notes  on 
haymaking  :— 
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"  As,  however,  all  grasses  do  not  flower  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed  :— 

"  Italian  Rye-grass  should  always  be  mown  on  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers.  Ordinary  Rye-grass  may  be 
allowed  to  produce  the  flowers.  Clover  is  best  cut  when 
the  heads  are  in  full  blossom.  Mixed  meadows  should 
be  mown  when  the  bulk  of  the  herbage  is  in  fuU  flower  ; 
or  when  the  seeds  of  the  earliest  grasses  are  fully  formed, 
such  as  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  and  Meadow  Foxtail  ; 
and  the  seed  of  the  late  grasses,  such  as  Crested  Dogstail 
and  Meadow  Fescue,  are  just  beginning  to  produce  the 
floral  organs.  Timothy,  Italian  Rye-grass,  perennial 
Rye-grass,  and  Cocksfoot,  generally  flower  during  the 
latter  half  of  Tune,  which  is  the  proper  time  for  mowing 
the  cultivated  grasses. 


lutely  necessary,  and  to  rick  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safely.  The  time  within  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished varies  with  the  succulence  of  the  grass.  In  the 
case  of  Rye-grass,  and  mixed  grasses,  from  light  or  dry 
soils,  the  period  may,  by  skilful  management,  be  reduced 
to  four  days  in  dry  weather  ;  in  rich  low-land  it  takes,  at 
least,  a  week  or  ten  day 


washed  out  of  it  by  the  rain. 

' '  Well-made  hay  retains  its  green  colour  and  possesses 
an  agreeable  odour.  Hay  exposed  to  too  much  sun  and 
rain  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  without  flavoiu",  and  looks  dry 
and  coarse,  like  straw." 

A  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  making  use 
of  these  little  books  for  reading  lessons  in  our  rural 
schools.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  labourers  and 
cottiers,  into  whose  hands  they  might  be  put,  would 
acquire  information  which  in  after-life  might  be  very 
serviceable.  The  books  are  in  use  in  one  or  two  of  our 
reformatories,  where  boys  are  trained  in  agriculture, 
and  whence  several  boys  are  annually  emigrated. 
With  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  community,  the 
author  offers  a  very  liberal  discount  in  the  price  of 
these  books  for  such  schools  as  come  under  the  class  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  institutions. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 


Books  :  H.  J .  "  Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,"  Cassell, 
Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  ;  M'Combie 
on  Stock-feeding— we  have  not  the  exact  title. 

Weeds  :  G.  H.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Couch- 
grass  can  be  destroyed  in  a  meadow,  except  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  other  grasses  in  at  least  the  patches 
where  it  prevails.  Plough  up,  or  pare  and  burn,  and  fal- 
low the  land.  There  is,  however,  a  bare  possibility  that 
the  growth  of  any  particular  grass  may  be  so  promoted 
by  the  use  of  special  manures  that  its  development  may 
crush  out  others,  and  therefore,  it  may  be,  your  problem 
may  come  within  the  scope  of  experiments  with  various 
manures.  If  by  experiment  or  accident  a  manure  could 
be  found  distasteful  to  the  Couch-grass,  and  one 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  some  other  grasses,  the 
Couch-grass  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Consult  the 
reports  of  experiments  at  Chiswick  and  Rothamsted. 


[arkts. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  have  been  well  attended  during  the  past 
few  days,  owing  to  the  presence  in  London  of  a  large 
number  of  agriculturists  who  have  come  to  town  for  the 
cattle  show.  The  seed  trade  maintains  the  same  firm 
position  noted  in  our  last.  Yearling  parcels  of  English 
Clover  command  a  ready  sale,  at  high  prices.  White 
Clover  and  Alsike  are  both  firm.  In  Rye-grasses  and 
Italian  there  is  a  brisk  business  doing,  at  the  recent 
advance.  For  Rape  and  Mustard  seed  the  demand  is 
quiet.  Trefoil  is  steady.  Feeding  Linseed  moves  off 
freely,  at  late  rates.  Winter  Tares  meet  with  scarcely  any 
inquiry.  John  Shaw  &  Sons. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Dec.  4. 
The  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morn- 
ing's market  was  sold  at  about  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  but  foreign  Wheat 
sold  slowly  at  last  week's  rates.  Barley  was  rather 
cheaper  ;  Beans  and  Peas  steady  ;  Oats  6d.  per  qr.  low- 
There  was  no "' 


1  in  the  value  of  Flour. 


Whe 


Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. .White  54— S9 


—  Talavera  I59— 63 

—  Norfolk    I     — 

—  Foreign     5^ — 69 

Barlev,  grinds dist. ,26^ to  311 . .  Chev.  38—40 

—  Foreign  ..  grinding  and  distilling  28— 31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  "^ 


Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  : 

Irish     Potato^: 

Foreign   Poland  and  Brew  ^ : 


.-  .,        .Tick  49— 50 

—  Pigeon    ....511.  to  59J---Wlnds|     — 

—  Foreign     Small  40 — 44 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..Boilers'4o— 42 

Maple, —J.  to —J Greyi     — 


Red.. 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed   ... 

Longpod 
Egyptian 


32— 35 


—  2d  ditto 

—  Forei^ perbatrel 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6, 

The  grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet  but  steady.     There 

Were  fair  supplies  of  English  Wheat  on  sale,  while  the 


arrivals  from  abroad  were  on  a  liberal  scale.  Trans- 
actions were  restricted,  but  prices  were  supported. 
Choice  Barley  was  steady,  but  other  sorts  were  cheaper. 
Malt  sold  slowly  on  former  terms.  The  show  of  Oats  on 
the  stands  was  large,  and  trade  was  moderately  active, 
and  for  sound  corn  extreme  prices  were  obtained.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  purchased  to  a  limited  extent,  at  previous 
quotations.  Flour  was  quiet,  but  unaltered  in  value. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Irish        .. 
Foreign  .. 

Qrs^ 

K.030 

Qrs. 

530 

Qrs. 

Sacks. 
{    ^-brls. 

.2.000 

2630 

28,280 

Liverpool,  Dec.  5.  —  The  market  was  fairly  attended 
by  town  and  distant  millers  and  dealers,  and  for  Wheat 
there  was  an  improved  demand,  at  full  prices.  Flour  : 
the  transactions  were  but  limited,  the  better  qualities 
only  attracting  attention;  quotations  were  again  un- 
altered. Oats  were  again  flat,  and  Oatmeal  slow,  with  a 
drooping  tendency.  Egyptian  Beans  as  on  last  market 
day.  Canadian  Peas  were  reported  firm,  and  hardening. 
Malt  without  change.  Grinding  Barley  \d.  to  2d.  per 
bushel  lower.  Indian  Com  :  mi.xed  American,  though 
active,  realised  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  qr. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oct    23  .. 
Nov.    4  .. 

—    I's   '.'. 

uZ'lv.    :: 

i'7 

37S7d 
37     5 

1,! 

235  Sd 
23    8 
=3     5 

23     8 

Average      . . 

56  4 

37  . 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday.  Dec.  4. 
We  have  a  much  larger  number  of  English  Beasts, 
but  fewer  foreign  than  last  week  ;  the  average  quality  is 
again  very  middling,  and  consequently  the  demand  is 
brisk  for  choicest  kinds,  at  fully  late  rates  ;  a  fair  clear- 
ance is  made  of  all  descriptions.  There  is  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  foreign  Sheep,  the  English 
number  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Trade  is  dull,  and 
prices  are  scarcely  as  good  Choice  Calves  are  still 
scarce  and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1380 
Beasts,  8980  Sheep,  and  105  Calves ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  100  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  1200  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  90  ;  and  1400  from  the  Midland  and  Honu 
Counties. 


w. 


C  O.,    Norwich, 


SERVATORIES, 

PITS,  &c.,  at  very   low  pnces.     ueslgns  ai 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  the  kingdom. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready  for  deUvery. 


and  Estimates  furnished. 


PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Illustrated    Catalo^es   free   on    application. 

Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3ART0N'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROO.M  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS.  &c. 


liigland  and  the  Continent.    Illustrated  Catalogues 

For  ALt'e'rATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  pe 
)  any  part,  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  O.xford  S 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         ..     s    8to6 
Best  Shorthorns  . .      5     6—5 
2d  quality  Beasts     4    0—4  10  I  Do.  Jshom  . .     . .     —  . 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs       —  . . 

Half-breds       . .     6    8-6  10    Calves       . .         . .     4    0—6    6 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .   —    . .     I  Pigs  . .         . .     3     4—5° 

Beasts,  4180  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  16,890  ;  Calves,  109  :  Pigs,  60. 
Thursday.  Dec.  7. 
We  have  a  considerable  increase  hi  the  supply  of  English 
Beasts,  but  there  are  very  few  foreign.  The  average 
quality  is  not  by  any  means  choice ;  trade  is  slow,  yet 
there  is  no  change  in  prices.  The  Sheep  market  is  very 
unimportant,  both  as  regards  supply  and  demand,  either 
in  English  or  foreign  ;  quotations  remain  unaltered. 
There  are  very  few  Calves  on  offer  ;  choice  qualities  are 
still  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  I4t  Beasts, 
560  Sheep,  and  52  Calves. 


Here- 


Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..     6 
Do.  Shorn 


Best    Long-wools  6    4I06    6 

Do.  Shorn            ..  ..  -  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  4    8-5    4 

Do  Shorn            . .  . .  —  . . 


Beasts,  1260  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2860  ;  Calves,  86  ;  Pigs,  3 
METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET.   Dec. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 181.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i6j.         „ 

Small  Pork,  4J.  2</.  to   +J.  4^.  ;     Large   Pork,   31.  ^d. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of^d  Trusses. 
Smithpield.  I'hursday,  Dec.  7. 
PrimeMeadowHay,  So^.to  gar.  |  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 5°        7=        Inferior  do.     . .     . 

Rowen 40        65        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . 

Inferior  do —        —       Inferior  do.    . .     . 


Fine  Meadow  Ha; 
Inferior  do.      . . 
Prime  New  Hay 


iiooj.  I  Inferior  Clover     ..  84J.t< 
84        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  — 
—         New  do — 

134     I  Joshua  Bar 

iPEL,  Thursday,  Dec.  7. 
)  92J.  I  Prime  old  Clover.  .13OJ.  tc 
78       Inferior  do.  do.    . .  — 


COALS.— Dec.  6. 
Cowpen  Hartley,  19J.  6d.  ;  West  Hartley,  rgj.  Sd. ; 
Walls  End  Harton,  21s.  sd.;  Walls  End  Hetton, 
22s.  6d.;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  21  J.  3d.  ;  Walls  End 
South  Hetton,  22s.  3d.;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  ais.  3d.; 
WaUs  End  Hartlepool,  22J.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  East 
Hartlepool.  221.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool, 
J2J.  6d.;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  22j.  3d.;  Walls  End 
Tees,  22s.  3d.;  Brancepeth  Cannel,  tgj.—Shipsat  market, 
26 ;  sold,  25  ;  unsold  i  ;  at  sea,  lo. 


pleasure;  no  Woodwork  o:  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Pnce  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  551. 

Winsley 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 
AMES        PHILLIPS        AND        CO- 

REDUCED  PRICES  as  f    ■ 


HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 
:  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  siies, 
BRITISH  PI  ATF  PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE,CROWN, 
IhEET,  HORtKuLTUR^^L,  ORNA^IENTAL,  Co£.OUREd; 
and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manufacture.at  the  lowest 
terms.     Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  to 

IAS.  PHILLIPS  and  CO  ,  180,  Bishopsgate  Sueet  Without,  KC. 
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'AMES       GARVIE      AND     SONS,      HORTICULTURAL 

Builders,  beg    respectfully    to    intimate  that  they  have  now 

:cial  facilities  lor  the  Manufacture  and  Erection  of  HORTICUL- 

;RAL  buildings  of  every  description,  all  the  departments  ol 


CONSERVATORIES.  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES, 

Iatest"ini|rorements*^in  VES"rif ATION   amf  HEAffNG.^at  vcrj 
moderate  prices. 
SASHES,  HOT-BED  FRAMES, 

"hot-water    APPARATUS  nl 
fitted  up  in  New  and  (  Hd  Hnuscs 
Old    Houses    K,  1  ,1  1 

STEAM  I    I 


■'■-^ 


GREENHOUSES    from    the    FINSBURY    STEAM 
JOINERY    WORKS     IJI    Bunh  II  Ro  v    London,    EC 
W  H   LASCELLES  Proprietor     L  sts  sent  on  appl  cat  on 

Frees  for  Houses  asabo%e  inade  of  best  red  deal  andsashesz  nches 

thick  glazed  with  16  oz  good  sheet  glass  del  vered  and  fixed  w  th  n 

30  m  les  of  London  painted  four  coats    n  best  ol  colour    includ  ng 

locks,  gutter,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators  at 

one  time,— heating,  staging,  brickwork  not  included  ;— 

ao  It.  by  12  ft.        40  ft,  by  16  ft.        60  ft.  by  20  ft.        100  ft.  by  24  ft. 

;£4iJ    00  i,n    o    a  C^ifi    0    o  £2ii  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 

3  ft.  by4ft.  lights,  2in  thick,  unglazed 3s.  each 

,1  I,    glazed,  16-0Z.  good  sheet  glass      . .        , .      w.    „ 

6  ft.     „  n    2  in.  thick,  unglazed 5s.    1, 

„  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     lis.    „ 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 


any  Desig 


ER  APPARATUS 

3lete,  or  the  M.nterials  supplied  lor  Heating 

GREENHOtlSES,  Tubular  Boittr. 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  &c. 

HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  who 

sale  prices  ;    Elbows,   T  Pi' 


Syphons,  ^^  ^^^^^  . 


JHT  and  CAST-IRON 


IMPROVED  CO>ilCAL, 
also  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  241.  e! 

xtra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
ater  Ears,Trom  521.  6d.  each. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
for  use  without  brickwork,  from  6of.  each. 
p^ri^hl.  B.it..       Patent     THROTTLE     and      other     VALVES, 
ForMUBnhr.   puRNACE    DOORS,    BARS,     and    FURNACE 
WORK  of  every  description  and  size. 
INDIA-RUBBER      RIN(?S    for    Pipe    Joints; 


Goods,  of  the 


"wMe'-JlJ"',"'''"^'     Elliptic  B^U^. 
Railway  or       /^'®^v 


Wharf  !n  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,   Upper 
Ground  Street,  London,S,  E.  (Sui 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  ad\antages  of  the  old  Saddle  I 
with  the  following  improvements,  \iz  ,  the  water  space  at  back  ; 

that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler'l  will  do  about  twice 

also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied ;  at 

of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow 


Toh 


III 
III 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
Piice    Lists 


,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 


Greenhouses. 

H    FREEMAN    and    SONS,    Horticultural 

106,  Mare    Street.    Hackney,    E.      Good   substantial-made   GREEN- 
HOUSES, Glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet  long  by  13  wide,  price  /[so; 
21   feet   by  13  feet,  £28;  12%   feet  by   10  feet,  £15.      A  nandsome 
CONSERVATORY  in  stock,  36  feet  long,  18  feet  wiJc,  £110. 
Estimates  given  for  any  branch  in  the  above  line  in  Wood  or  Iron. 

Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

ASH      AND     JOYCE'S       PATENT 

PORTABLE  STOVES,  for  dr^'ing  and     warmin;; 
PATTERN    STOVE    for 


all  nter  by  filling  up  with  fuel  every  i: 
be  regulated  to  any  required  degree.  ] 
S  X  gu  ncas.  PATENT  FUEL,  i8j. 
sacks  and  bags  of  30  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  4s.  t 


ERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 


O  IR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 

O  Reduced  Price  Lists  free.     A  Pamphlet,  with  Vicv/s  of  these  and 

other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps— HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 

c,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 


A" 


Street  ;    and    JOYCE'S 


90(1  '-'-"-'--^ll'l^K  ana  AllJ.u.M  BUAf.S 
'^yjyj  LIGIIIS,  all  sizes.  Glazed  and  I'aiMcd  complete,  i 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong   GREENHOUSE    LIGHTS,    6  feet    by    4  feet.    S».    i 
GL.ASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentr\',  and  Trade  in  most   of 
Counties  in  England. 


MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  and  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 


T.  G.  Messenger 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  Patentetl  mode  of  Constmction,  now  being  adopted  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country, 
which  combines  extreme  lightness  and  durability,  and  being  Manufactured  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  can  be 
supplied  at  very  moderate  rates. 

T.  G.  M.  will  be  happy  to  prepare  Plans  and  Estimates  from  instructions  by  Post,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  wai' 
upon  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  assist  them  in  the  arrangements,  and  take  particulars  for  Plans  and  Estimates. 

Architects'  Designs  carried  out  according  to  their  details,  or  with  his  principles  of  Construction  adapted  to  their 
Designs.     The  satisfactory  completion  of  all  work  undertaken  is  guaranteed. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATAIiOGTJE  for-warded  Post  Free  for  33  Stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHS    of    HOUSES    RECENTLY    ERECTED     SENT    TREE    JW    INSPECTION. 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER, 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  at 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple 
Dmical,  and  powerful  ;  and.  in  the  opinion  of  many  c 
lost  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
npetent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials:— 


"  Dear  Sir,— Having  now  h 

iem.  ^'fh^ey^are^cTrfafnly^  m 
ave  replaced  here,  more  ecorn 


le  pleased  for 
them  to  many  peopl 


;al  as  regard; 


the  Tubulars 


of  fue^ 


)  ITs^-^Ve  a 


t  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 
,-  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boilei 
merits.  The  dilemma  of  choosing 
t,  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Stevens 
n  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 


iverful  Boi 


believed  poaaible,  unless  I 


I  hade 


"DearSiKj— \Vc 
"Vha^iTc"  woTcd'  I'^^onf ' 


"  Huntroydc  Park,  Burnley, 
ad  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upward: 
than  3000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  fee 
hly  init3  praise. 

kinds  of  I 


1  laboui 


Boilers, 


"  Dear  Sir,— Your  I 
economy  of  fuel  a 


'  H.  Lindsay/' 
t  powerful  that 


J  Gardeners-  Boi 


LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,    S.W. 
From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Eoyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


'  ARBORETTES,  S^-ATUARY, 
(iAKUEN  FUTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter},  of  superior  quality, 
withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green;  EDtJING  TILES,  &c. 
See  specimens  in  tiie  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.  Price  List  free 
Book  of  Drawings,  6d.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super->rare. 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 

,'■,'-'  HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHDRCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 

&c. 

TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  tc 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  car 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  ant 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA 
RATUS  annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  ths 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensingtor 
and  Chiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  ol 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship ;  while  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  c 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatnt 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 
other  systems ;  facility  for  extensions,  alterations  or  removals  wi 
injury  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected  ;  ant 
fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 


BATH  a 


r  COUNTRY. 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  applic 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural   Engineer,  Iron   Merchant,   He 
Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


G' 


Prices:  — 
Coal  Calokigen,  £6  6s.    \   Gas  Calorigen,  £s  3-^- 


i  which  retains  the  whole  of 

itiating  the  atmosphere. 
It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Juildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
ispected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapaide,  [London,    E.G. 


Eosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


KITCHEN    GAR- 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  verj' 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  31.   per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 

""vVh'itE  G°LA7.EI3'°TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders. 

Kitchen  Ranjes,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  aniT. 

durability,  \VaIl  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  am 

Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merch 


G^i:. 


ALVANISED      WIRE      NETTING. 


g^^mimmm^i^ 

^^^^M^m^^^^ffift^^^ 

BpOriTlW 

^S5SSAjo£OTj555ujcoS2cuicO 

KvXXXXXjY^ 

Prices  pet  Lineal  Yard.  24  inches  high. 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for                  Light.       Medium. 

Strong. 

:i| 

Bkit^y^:  ;;  Niiii 

0    8 

All  guaranteed,  and  carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station. 

Offices-go,  Cannon  Street,  London,  e'c.  ;  Ne'tting  Warehouse  and 
Factory,  4,  Laurence  Pountney  Place  (close  to  the  Offices). 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE   DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Solely   and    Only   by   the  Silicate    Zopissa 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
irdeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,_  Thrips, 
Kht,  in 


LEGAL    and      GENERAL      LIFE     ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
10,  Fleet  Street,  Temple  Bar.     (Founded  1863). 
The  Parliamentary  Accounts  required  by   the  "  Life    Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Policies  of  this  Society  are  guaranteed  by  verj-  ample  funds  ;  receive 


World" 


■ileges;  £ 


Trl'S 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cairns.     * 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Eovill,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  C.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Vauffhan  Williams. 
The  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose. 
Sir  Thomas  Tilson. 
Thomas  Webb  Greene,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Osborne,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Robert  Bayly  FoUett,  Esq.,  Taxing  Master  in  Chancery. 
Settlement  Policies  in  favour  of  Wife  and  Children  are  granted 
2rms  of  the  "  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870." 

E   A.  NEWTON,  Actuar>' and  Managci 


BOOKS    are    the  legacies    that  Genius    leaves   1 
mankind,  to  be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generatio 
as  presents  to  the  posterity  oi  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 
Hogath's  Works,  150  illustrations  from  the  original  engravings,' wil 

ns'?elcri°tionl^b*^^'*^''  ^'^'■ 

IT. ;  Gems  of  Modern  Belgian  Ar  , 
jm  Belgian  Masters,  ^to,  cloth, 
Vanity  Fair  Album,  portraits  of 


ly  by  Lamb,  2  vols,  Jto, 
Plants,  with  100  coloured  iHus 
8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  255.,  offered 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  with  16  autot] 
elegant,  pub. 


Works  on  BotJUiy,  hy  Dr.  Lindley, 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  11. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    OR,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  SoENCE.     In  One  Volume,  8v'o,  half  bound,  with  40a 


Now  published,  price  is  ,  and  free  by  post  for  is.  i'4rf. 

rpHE     GARDENERS'     YEAR     BOOK,    and 
X     ALMANAC,  for  1872.     By  Robert  Hogg.    LL.D.,    F.L.S., 
he  ''Journal  of  Horticulture."    "  The  Gardeners'  Year 


nacs.  a  great  mass  of  valuable  infonnation,  and  numerous  useful 
Tables  in  connection  with  Horticulture  ;  a  complete  Garden  Calendar; 
Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  Floricultural.  and  Pomological  Novel- 
ties :  also  a  Directori'  of  all  the  principal  Gardeners  of  the  Nobility 

London  ;  "Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener"  Office, 


TIRE     G 
Journal, 


GARDEN,    the 


lUustrateti     Gardening 

EN  may  be  obtained  throug" 

okstalls,  at  4d.  per  copy.     J 

)flice  at  55-  for  a  quarter,  91.  g* 

;ar,  payable  in  advance.     SingI 


THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW.  By  W.  Scaling, 
Willow  Nurseryman,  Basford,  Notts.  A  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  containing  Instructions  (or  its  Planting  and  Culture,  with 
"■^  "     "  '       and  Adaptability  for  the  Formation  of 


'Journal  of  Horticultt 


,  Fleet  Street :  or  to  the  Author. 


On  December  15  will  be  published,  price  ij.,  free  by  post  for 

TTALY  in   ENGL.'\ND  ;   a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

of  Looker's  Horticultural  Appliances  in    Earthenware  and  Glass, 
which  defy  the  Winter  and  assist  the  Summer. 

HOULSTON  AND  SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. :  through  all 
Booksellers,  and  of 

BENJ.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


ist  of  Newest  Varieties  of  Frui 
'  T.  T.  LEMAIRE,  t,  Ivy  Lan 


1872, 
!  and  Flowers.    Price  is.  ;  post  free, 
idon,  E.C. 


THE    RURAL    ALMANAC    and    SPORTSMAN'S 
CALENDAR  for  1872,  contains  Twenty  Engravings  of  various 
subiects.    Monthly  Notes  on   Field  Sports— Notes  on   Fishing  and 
1  the  Stable— Yachting  Perform- 


Jemmett's 

ANNUAL    FARM    ACCOUNT    BOOK,    universally 

Sanderson,    Esq.  ;   Prof.    Buckman,  John  Bailey   Denton,   Esq.  ;  and 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.     Mr.  Jemmett  receives  PUPILS. 
Murrell  Hill  Farm.  Binfield.  Berks. 
SIMPKIN,  London;  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY. 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS  AND   FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  without  ejctra  charge 

ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


QSLER' 

CHAN  _     _.. 

Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  tor  India. 
London— Show  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street 


CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

RMOLU, 


"K'ad?' 

Edinburgh.     Estab.  174Q. 
Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


by  Millais  and  othi      .   ,     . 
Tennyson's  Works,  new  library 
volumes,  vol.  i,  post  8vo,  cloth,  pub 

ited;    ■" 


Vanity  Fair,  ist^  and  2d  series,  pub.  1 
cloth  gilt,  pub.  ; 


-aphs  from  Old  M 

tf.  ;   Homely  Scenes 

■aphs,  4to,  cloth  gill.  pub.  at  151. 

[any  Thoughts  orMany  Minds,  : 


Mighty  Works  of  Our  Lord, 
.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  12s 
Great  Painters,  by  G.  W.  Turner 

:d  at  I2S.  6rf. 

s,  8vo,  cloth 


<s.  6.f.  ;  Morris'  British  Moths,  with  nearly  2,000  coloured  speci- 
is,  4  vols,,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  £j,  offered  at  ^£4  loj.  ; 
ch,    new    library   edition,    from    1841     to    the    present     time,    in 


comprismg 
'Good  Words, 


solicited), 

July  to  December,  1841  and  1842,  complete,  pub.  at 

"      '  *"      '     the  volume  ending  December,  1871, 

6s.  2d.  ;    Gems  of 


.  Thompson,  410,  cloth  gilt,  pub. 
rrscn's  Fairy  Tales,  12  designs  in 
!.,  4to,  handsomely    bound,  pub. 


1  by  E. 


s  of  all  kinds,  Roofing 
-See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14J.,  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  15.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  25.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


lerous  illustrations,  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  121.  6i.,  offered  at  los.  ;  Thackeray's  Works,  new 
complete  uniform  edition,  to  be  completed  in  la  monthly  vols.,  pub.  at 
Ss.,  offered  at  as.  2d.  each  (vols,  i  and  2  published),  subscribers 
solicited  ;  Beautiful  Pictures  by  English  Artists,  a  series  of  celebrated 
modern  paintings,  engraved  on  steel,  edited  with  notices,  &a,  by 
Sydney  Armylagc,  410,  doth  gilt,  pub.  at  21s.,  offered  at  171,  ;  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  6  beautiful  photographs,  by  Sedgfield, 
small  <ito,  cloth,  elegant,  pub.  at  loi.  td.,  offered  at  8j.  bd.  ;  Character, 
a  new  book,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  uniform  with  "Self  Help,"  post  8vo, 
cloth,  pub.  at  6s.,  offefed  at  51. 

S.  AND  T.  GILBERT  are  now  offering  the  above  choicely  illustrated 
and  Fine  Art  Publications,  &c ,  at  the  e.xtremely  low  prices  affixed,  for 
cash.     Postage  additional,  at  the  rate  of  4^.  per  lb. 

London  :  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free] 


■g-INAHAN'S      .     liL.     WHISKY.- 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  ver^* 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the 
words,  "KINAHAN'S  .  LL  ."on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
New  Wholesale  Depflt,  6a,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


E 


Grateful— Comfoi 


jting. 


BREAKFAST, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 

_-r  .._„.: .    _..._:.: .    l '^ul  application  0( 


operations  ol  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by 
the  fine  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  prov 
breakfast-taoles  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  n 
us  mamy  heavy  doctor's  h\\\s."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 
JAMES  EPPS  -        --  ..     -       .         - 


DINNEFORD'S 
The  best  remedy  for  . 
ache,  Gout,  and  Indigestioi 
constitutions,  especially  ad; 


FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 

cidiw  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Hcad- 

)ted  for  Ladies.  Children,  and  Infants. 
72,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of  all 


IN      FROSTY      and       FOGGY      WEATHER 
SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
Will  be  found  a  great  source  of  comfort  by  persons  suffering  from 
Asthma  and  Disorders  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs.     May  be  obtained  of 
all   resper--'-'-    ^•-^■--'    ■•^— '--   ^-    -■--    <^--^~^~       •-    -  — 


iSingdoi 


Twenty  Years'  Experience  of 

DR.     LOCOCK'S      PULMONIC      WAFERS 
in  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST  and  LUNGS. 
From  Mr.  Ireland, Chemist,  Egremont,  Cumberland  :— "  For  20  years 
[    have  recommended  them  as  verj'  excellent  for  coughs,  colds,  and 
ill  disorders  of  the  chest  and  lungs.     I  take  them  myself." 
They  a 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS,  Indigestioi 
Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness,  Giddines 
Spasms,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  quick 
removed  by  that  well-known  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S  PILL 
"EALTH. 
They  unite  the  recommendation  of  a  mild  operation  with  the  mc 


i6o8 
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MR.   LAXTQN'S   NEM^  PEAS   FOR  1872, 

MESSRS.  HURST  &  SON, 

HAVING    BEEN    ENTRUSTED    WITH    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF 

THE   POLLOWIIG   DISTIICT   IfOVELTIES    Ilf    GAEDEI   PEAS, 

THE    LATEST    PRODUCTIONS    OF    MR.    LAXTON,    WILL,    THIS    SEASON,    BE    PREPARED    TO    SUPPLY 
A    LIMITED    QUANTITY    OF    EACH    IN    SMALL    PACKETS,    FOR    TRIAL    ONLY. 


WILLIAM    THE    FIRST, 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earlincss,  flavour,  and  appearance  combined.  It  is  a 
first  early  variety,  with  long  and  well-filled  deep  greenish  pods  ;  ripe  seed  parti-coloured, 
like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  recommended  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  several  occasions,  and  was  the  only  Pea 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  prize  "  Gardener's  "  collection  of  Vegetables  at  the  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Nottingham  in  July  last.  Height  3  feet.  — For  further  description  see 
"  Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1S71,"  page  y^. 


GRIFFIN, 

A  remarkable  and  distinct  variety,  as  early  as  "  Sangster's  No.  i,"  of  a  fine  colour  and 
flavour  when  cooked  ;  the  ripe  seed  is  also  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  "  Green  Peas  all  the  year  round."  Pods  medium-sized  :  height  about 
2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR. 

For  general  crop  this  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  will  be  found  earlier,  more  prolific,  and  to 
have  better  filled  pods  than  those  of  "  Champion  of  England,"  to  which  variety  it  is  quite 
equal  in  flavour,  and  against  which  it  should  be  tried.      Height  above  4  feet. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  :  indispensable  as  an  Exhibition 
Pea.  The  pods,  which  have  been  exhibited  7  inches  in  length,  are  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  the  parent  Pea,  "  Laxton's  Supreme,"  which  during  the  last  three  seasons 
has  taken  nearly  every  first  prize  when  shown  in  competition.  It  is  also  quite  as  early  as 
that  variety,  and  very  prolific.  As  "  Superlative  "  sometimes  runs  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  it 
should  be  slightly  pinched  in  when  the  growth  is  about  5  feet.  The  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent. 


OMEGA, 


This  dwarfish   late  Pea  was  raised  by  fertilising  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra"  with  "  Veitch's 
Perfection,"  and  has  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  former  variety.      It  is  remarkably 
SUPERLATIVE,     prolific,  the  pods  are  very  fine  and  closely  filled,  and  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  Peas, 
Average  Size.  ^j.^^  cooked,  unequalled.     Ripe  seed  like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."       Height  2  feet  6  inches. 

(From  a  Photograph.)  '  i  r  & 


These  Peas  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  Mr.  Laxton  as  decided  acquisitions,  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  him  for  several  years,  and  selected  at  great  expense  from  hundreds  of  cross-fertilised 
varieties,  the  majority  of  which,  although  far  in  advance  of  older  sorts  in  cultivation,  have  been  discarded  and 

suppresse  .  ^^^^  ^.jl  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  Packets  only,  at  £1  Is.  the  Collection, 

AND   MAY  BE    OBTAINED    RETAIL    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    SEEDSMEN  JN   LONDON   AND    THE   PROVINCES. 


SOLE    WHOLESALE    AGENTS    FOR    THE    UNITED     KINGDOM, 


SEEDSMEN,     G, 


MESSRS.    HURST.  &    SON, 

LEADENHALL     STREET, 


LONDON,    E.C, 


To  whom  the  Trade  can  apply  for  Terms. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  I 

Primed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Oftice  of 

Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  4»i  Wellington  Street, 
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New  Engllsli  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  CUmblng), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

'\\TM.    KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,     Hailsham,     the 

.  eac  ,  JJj^^J',, "'^^^'loGUE?  free'o"'a''p°plicIlion.°'^  "  ^  '"''"' 


Show  Eoses. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Show 
ROSES;     also     a     PRICED    LIST    of     choice    Variegated 
GERAN  lUMS,  post  free,  on  application  to 

ALFRED  FRYER,  The  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


B.  R.  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nu 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  ecc. 

W     KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
•  his    NEW    CATALOGUE     of     HARDY     TREES    and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 
Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex-  


Gladioli  and  Roses. 

PRICED      DESCRIPTIVE      CATALOGUE     of 
FRENCH    HYBRID    GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &c.,  forwarded 
"dRUMm'^n'd    "brothers.     Seedsmen,     Nurserymen,    and 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nu 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting 
Peaches,    Nectarines.    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Fi 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryma 


Grape  Vines. 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  has  Fruiting  and  Planting 
Canes  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts,  in  6ne  condition ;  the  following 
in    considerable    number  i-BLACK    HAMBURGH,    MILLHILL 
HAMBURGH,     BUCKLAND     SWEETWATER,     ESPERIO 
and  FOSTER'S  SEEDLING,  3!.  6d.,7S.  6d.,  and  loj.  6d.  each. 


STRONG     and     EXTRA    STRONG     FRUITING 
VINES— The    leading  varieties,  strong  and  well  ripened. 
Iruiling  and  planting.     Priced  Descriptive  c/"-'""""  '-  - 


I  Subscribers. 

N  to  t 
RICUL 
including 


Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


GARDENERS' 

L     GAZETTE    is 
Wellington    Street, 


The  Fairy  Apple. 

JOHN  JENNINGS  has  fine  PYRAMIDAL  TREES, 
with    bloom-buds,    of  the   above    beautiful  dessert    Fruit    tc 
DISPOSE  OF,  at  5s.  each.     The  fruit  is  in  season  from  December 

"  Destined  and  worthy  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  worthiest 
Nurseries,  Shipston-on-Stour.    


QPRUCE   FIR, 

THOMAS  CRir 


Christmas  Trees. 


Christmas  Trees. 

HANDSOME    NORWAY    SPRUCE,    of 
heights. 
LITTLE  AND   BALLANTYNE,  The  Carlisle  Nursery  1 


Surplus  Stock,  to  be  Disposed  of  Cheap. 

CHRIS'IMAS     TREES,    from    i    to    10    feet; 
HYEMALIS  HEATHS,  in  full  bloom  :  HORSE  CHESTNUTS, 
straight,  6  to  7  feet ;  Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES,  Common  LAURELS. 
Pnce  and  Trade  CATALOGUE  of  general  NURSERY  STOCK 

B.  .MALLER,  The  Nurseries,  Burnt  Ash  Lane,  Lee ;  and  Lewisham. 

T\/-HITETHORN  QUICK,   I'-yi 

B.  R.  CANT,  St.  Johf s'sirM  5ju°r 


Larch.— To  the  Trade. 

MUNRO    BROTHERS,    Inverness,    N.B.,   offer 
3-yr.,  one  year  transplanted,  fine 
i-yr.,  two  years  transplanted,  very  fine. 
These  have  entirely  escaped  injurj-  from  frosts. 


Planting  Season. 

THE  PRICED  LIST  of  SEEDLING  and  TRANS- 
PLANTED   FOREST    TREES,    SHRUBS,    ALPINES    and 

FERNS  of  WM."""" -^     —•- -     '■  ^    "." 

had  on  application. 


;  of  WM.  URQUHART  AND  SONS,  Dundee,   may 


Trade  List,  1871-72, 

SUPERB     COLLECTION    ( 
TREES    Exhibited    in    September    last 


HARDY    ORNA 


JOHN    AND     CHARLES     LEE,     Royal    Vineyard 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


Novelties  of  the  Season. 

SWEET-SCENTED  RHODODENDRONSandAZALEAS.taisedb 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  and  awarded  First-Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  of  Manchester  and  Livemnn 
A  descriptive  priced  LIST 
ISAAC  DAVI 


To  the  Trade. 

BETA   CHILENSIS   (True),     the  variety  grown 
extensively  in  all  the  London  Parks  and  Public  Gardens.— T 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ounce 

"''Sutler,  McCULLOCH  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W 


Fruit  Trees,  Fruit  Trees. 

JOHN     PERKINS,     Sen.,     begs 
lollowing:— 

Standard  PEARS  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  5  to  6  feet  stems,! 
warf-Trained  MOORPARK  APRICOTS,  241.  per  dozen, 
PEACHES,  24s.  per  dozen. 
MAYDUKE  CHERRIES,  Sic,  iSs.  per  dt 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


offer    the 


B 


1  SONS,  Readir 


i  day's  Gardeners'  ChrmiicU. 


S" 


The  Forwaidest  Pea  known. 

rTONS'  RINGLEADER. 

Price  IS.  6d.  per  quart.     May  be  sown  at  once. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 


LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS    for     1872.— For 
iculars  of  Mr.  Laxton's  latest  and  remarkably  Novelties  in 
IS,  which  will  be  sent  out  by  us  this  season  in  trial  packets, 
108  of  last  week's  Gardetiers'  Chrotticte. 
KST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


M^ar, 
denPe 

^^i 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

FOR  SALE,  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS  : 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,    I  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND. 
HAIRS'  DWARF  MAMMOTH. 
II  new  seed  and  true  stock.     For  price  apply  to 
CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery,  Colchester. 


lELEGRAPH    CUCUME 

'A.'wATfTlNsTNuraerS^maji 


;R   SEED   (True).-New 

Bishop  Stortford,  Herts. 


To  the  Trade. 

CUCUMBER    SEEDS.— Pearson's   Long   Gun, 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  (true).     Price,  per  oz.   or  too  sect 
pplication  to 


E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurs 


Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 

THE   PINE-APPLE    NURSERY  COMPANY  have 
t-yr.  old  PLA 


JOHN  EESTER, 


;  large  and  superb  \ 
,  Pine-apple  Place,  Maic 


pONOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS.— S 

^""j^AMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS,    "Newton"    Nurserie 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


TjlORC 
JAMES 


ING    ASPARAGUS    and    SEAKALE. 

Extra  strong,  for  immediate  forcing. 
)ICKSON    AND    SONS.    "Newton"    Nurseries,    and 
:  Street,  Chester. 


lATTIE,  Seedsmen,  Chester. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND   F.   SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST 
•  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  pc 

tSS^i 


worthy  of  cultivation.    The  qualit 
growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  urowinij  this  year. 
_____     ^ Iiardney_Manor,_Lincolii.-J.il>-o. 

Extra  fine  Forcing  and  Planting  Seakale. 

C^  EOKGE   CLARKE  has   many   thousands,  very  fin 
T  clean  stulT.  this  season,  which  he  bcRs  to  offer  as  under  :- 
Planting   size,   51.   per    100;    forcing,   iw.,   12s.,   and   some   supcrfin 

Nurseries:  Brixton  Hill,  London,  S.W. ;  and  Mottinghara,  Kent,  S.I 


RICHARD     SMITH'S     FRUIT     LIST     contain    a 
sketch    of  the    various    forms  of   Trees,  with  Directioi 
Cultivation,    Soil,    Drainage,  Manure,    Pruning,   Lifting,    Cro 


Treatment 
Free  by 


Glass,  also 

flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season 

RICHARD  SMlTH.^Nurser^'man  and  Seed  Merchant, 


w 


SBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other 
PRIZE  COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these 
s  from  Mr.  WEBB,  Caicot,  Reading. 


;      NEW    GIANT     POLYANTHUS, 

Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS ;  also  Plants 
ties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours  ; 
both  Single  and  Double ;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
.    LIST  on  application._Mr.  WEBB,  Cfalcot,  Reading. 


'"huStt's 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

"OLDER'S  unrivalled   COLLE 

FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  a 
nis.  CATALOGUES  gratis  on  applicatior 
superb  SWEE-T  WILLIAM,    in     24   varii 

Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


TDARIS, 
X    1867. 

for    GARDE 


SEEDS,    GRASSES, 

IND    SONS,   Seedsmen,  by  Snei 
n,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wal 


:ASS     SEEDS,    wa 
ial    Appointment,  t' 


To  Amateurs. 


ANY  AMATEUR  having  a  nice  Plant  of  VANDA 
CATHCARTII  to  spare,  and  willing  to  take  out  the  value  in 
CAMELLIAS,  will  be  kind  enough  to  write,  stating  size  and  value 
of  the  Plant,  to  A.  VAN  GEKRT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


W^ 


4TED,     S' 
THOMAS' 


RONG    CRAB     and 

State  lowest  price  per  1000  to 
EVES,    Gravesend    Nurseries. 


WANTED,     Fifty     RIFLEMAN 
TREES,  4  or  s-yr.  old ;  also  Four  or  moi 
APRICOT  TREES,  fn  fruiting  condition  and 
HENRY  G.   BOHN,  Esq.,  NortI 


GOOSEBERRY 
Dwarf  MOORPARK 
on  and  well  trained. 
End  House,  Twickenham. 


WANTED, 
Address,     stal 
Gardeners'  ChrvnicU  C 


M  A  N  E  T  T  : 

?e.  ?V.C.     ^"      ''"^ 


Part  I.  (British  Ferns  a 

>f  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  t 
r  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No. 
Foot's  Cray  Nurserj',  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


WANTED,    JERUSALE.M     .\1- 
JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  SbNS.  RoyaVNurs 


W^ 


WANTED,     20,<x»    strong    ASH,     3 
10,000  strong  HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet. 
ROBERT    F.   DARBY,' T^e  'nui'"  ""'"" 


Seed   Warehou 


Double  Tuberoses. 

rHE    UNDERSIGNED    offers    to  the  Trade  finest 
quality  flowering  TUBEROSE    BULBS,  own  growth.      Price, 
^7  per  1000.     No  charge  for  box  and  packing. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C.  United  States,  America. 


■gVERY 
CARTER'S  New 


Jri.    HOMEGROWN  SEEDS  i' 


:  Establishment,  Wi; 


rHE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY       COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
JOHN  BESTEK,  Manager  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Depailment. 


Chrysantliemums. 

ADAM  FORSYTH  begs  to  inform 
his  great  COLLECTION  can  be  SEEN  IN 
except  Sundays. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO., 


CARTER'S    PRIZE    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 
Evidence  OF  quality;- 
Ftvm  Miss  J.  Smith,  Enniskillett,  Afril  10,  1871. 
"  The    Hyacinths    supplied    by   you    are   the    admiration    of  the 

'°JA1>?ES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


JAMES  CARTER  . 


icking  and  carriage  free. 

ND  CO.,  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


To  tbe  Trade. 

[NTHS,      Nan 
famed  TULIPS,  ! 

CROCUS,     WHITE    CROCUS,     BLUE     CROCUS. 

-      'ling     CF"""- 

IcfsSU! 

iffl'X 


'crocus,    POLYANTHUS     NARCISSUS,    GARDEN 
""'     "tc.,  at  very  low  prices.    Quotations  will  be  given, 

JUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Sprlne  Flowers. 

TTY.^CINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,   NARCISSUS, 


for  filling 

'^hy.aIcin'Ihs^'tuli  ps!" 

°"eARr"and's'uGdBn°"2I 


aking  edgmgs,  or  plantii 
oom   or  see   5j,^Qj,jjg_ 


i6io 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural   Gazette^ 


[December  i6,   1871. 


w 


Forest  Trees. 

OOD   AND   INGRAM  ofler  as  follows,   very  fine 
stuff:—  Per  1000.—^.  d. 


EL*^^,  English,  I-yr'Scediings  .  .*         .'.         '.'.         '.]        .'.*         '.'.      50 

1!        Huntingdon,  8 10  10  feet  per  100    50    o 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3yr.  Seedlings 80 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen  interested  in  this  class  of] 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield, 
to  judge  of  our  mode  of  growing  for  themselves.     The  House  we  I 


neglected. 

JAMES  BROOKE  AN 


the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  an 
It  means  so  simple  should  have  beei 


ROBERT       NEAI,, 
Common,  Surrey,  S,\\' 

an"  'cfRNAMENTAL^'-ri 
RHODODENDRONS,    Ci 


Wandsworth 

riT,  FOREST, 


Transplanted  Scotcli  Fir. 

ROY,  JUN.,    Nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  has  a  very 


2-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  s-yr.  transplanted 
3-yr.  SEEDLINGS,  2-yr.  transplanted 
Strong  and  fine  do.,  18  to  24  inches  .. 
2-yr  Seedling  Native  SCOTCH  FIR 
Of  RHODODENDRONS  he  has  a  v 


H\BRIDS   and  ott 
of  th^-se  IS  upwards 


■'Xe/"r"ai'/t 


WIII'iW      IIWI^     ,iid    CUTTINGS    for    Timber    Trees    and 

\MLui\v''pl'AMb  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Tree!  and 

\\ILIO\V  CUTTINGS  for  Basket  Makers' purposes. 

BiriER  WILLOW    PLVNIb  and  CUTTINGS  for  Hedges  and 

Game  Co\erts 
WILLOW  SIOCKS  for  Budding  and  Grafting. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  free  upon  application  as  above. 
"THE  SALIX,  OR  WILIOW,'   second  edition,  post  free,  IS.  ;  or 
of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO  ,  London. 


To  Planters. 

J     SCOTT,    Merriott,    Somerset,   advises   Planters   to 
•  send  for  his  ORCHARDIST  and  its  COMPANION,  price  2S., 
before  ordering  their  Fruit  Trees.   Ornamental  planters,  amateurs,  and 

ffENERAL  NVillsERY.'  BULB,  aHITsEED  CATALOGUES  ;  'they 

^^The  FRUrrTRES''coveTm\ny°ac^res,and"rem'pl?fe?l'lKa^ 

'"I'he'F&'R'EST' TREES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  occupy 

Elms,  Firs  (Austrian,  Larch,  and  Spruce).'  Hazel)  Oalc,  Poplars,  ami 
at  least  one  million  of  healthy  Thorns,  in  all  the  usual  sizes. 


SO  LILIUM  TIGRINUM  FORTUNEI, 


50  GHENT  AZALEAS.  40S. 

50  sorts  of  hardy  CONIfErS,  1$!. 

,S  sloutplanls'f  ABIES  NORllM 


MANNIANA,30J. 


lil   ll\i--.l"K\  riSIFERA  AUREA,  fine,  251. 
,  III,,- 1,1, Ills. J    llirjA  VERVAENEANA,40i. 

fine  plants  of  TOM   PHUCE  (ELLWANGERIANA),  251. 

line  plants  of  EKICOIDES,  15s. 
,  WIDDRINGTONIA  ERICOIDES,  25s. 
1  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  los. 
1  strong  SPIR.«A   lAPONICA,  10s. 
I  roots  of  ASCLEPJAS  TUBKROSA,  251. 
■  fine  varieties  ol  CLEMATIS.  OS. 
;  fine  plants  ol  YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA,  151. 
I  strong  rootsjjf  mixed  CANNAS,  21S. 

.3,  in  small  pots,  I2j. 
IFOLIA  AUREA,  rjs. 


YELLOW  RHODODENDRONS,  ol 
RHODODENDRON  MADDENII, 
,  Greenhouse  FERNS,  of  sorts,  251 
LAPAGERIA  Rl  1SE.\,  strong,  24!. 
ILLICIUM   RKI  IC,int;IiM,  ,„, 


New  Japanese  Lilies,  OroUds,  Maples,  Conifer  Seed,  fee. 

ESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL     AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Nursery- 
"catalogues  of  Importations  in  preparation,  will  include  three 


M^ 


Nurseries,  Chippenham. 

W  BRYANT,  NURSERYMAN,  Seedsi 

has  taken  the  NURSERIES,  situate  on  the  Caus 


'\7.r:^sz 


of  the  best  samples  of  tKe  most  reliable  AGRICULTURAL,  GAR 
DEN,  and   FLOWER  SEEDS,  and  that  all  orders  entrusted  to  him 
be  promptly  and  carefully  executed. 


'-"^"^.l 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

A   RCHd.     HENDERSON 


To  the  Trade. 

WING   AND   CO.,  The    Royal   Norfolk   Nurseries, 

Norwich,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  prices  to  the  Trade  of  the 


IRPLE  BEECH,  worl. 


.fisrs;: 

LABURNUM,  Common, 
LIMES,  red-twigged,  fin. 


:  variety,  6  to  8  feet. 


lAHONIA  AQUlFOLIUMl'lrlnsoKm' 
EAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 


EORGE     DAVISON,     White     Cross     Nurseries, 

Hereford,  offers  for  cash  :— 
Per  dozen. — J.  rf.  1  Per  dozen.— j.  rf. 

es  Douglasii,  3  to  4  feet  .  18  0     Eerberis  Dar\vinii,  2  feet    . .    6  c 

:a  elcgantissima,  9  inches  15  o  „        Mahonia,  2  feet    ..    2  c 

japonica,  2  feet..        ..    9  o  I  Cotoneaster  microphylla      ..    zi 
rusatlantica,3feet         ..00     Ivy,  Irish,  for  edgings  ..     it 

,       Dcodara   2  to  2';  feet  18  o     Laurel,  Commonf2  fo  2!,'  ft., 
ptomeria  Lobbii,  2  feet  . .     90,  per  100  ig  c 

t  balsamca,  3  feet  ..     j  o  I      foot,  per  100,  251.  '   . .         '. .     jt 


R„  „  Special  Notice. 

OSES      and      VINES      at    Wholesale    Prices. 
Fine  Standard  ROSES,  best  sorts,  101,  per  dozen 
Fine  Dwarf  ROSES,  best  sorts,  ,i  per  dozen. 
Fine  fruitine  VI N  ES,  of  sorts,  51.  each  ;  54J.  per  dozen. 
,  ,r^''',"''  P's"tmg  VINES,  of  sorts,  2s.  6d.  eac^;  2+..  per  doz. 
LISTS  free.    Terms  cash.    Post  Oflice  orders  payable  at  Huntingdon 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Bramp'on.  Huntingdon.^ 


HENRY  CURTIS  AND  CO.,   Torquay,    not  having 
received  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  for  this  fine  ROSE  to 


Elvaston  Nurseries. 
TyiLLIAM      BARRON     and    SON'S     Priced 

„V.;,  ..P.SKIil";""'  CATALOGUE  of  CONIFER.B  and  other 
gKNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  ROSE.S,  RHODODENDRONS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  post  free,  on 

intending  purchasers  is  respectfully 


R 


ICHARD   SMITH'S  Ll.ST  of  EVERGREEN  and 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  RHOr)UDENDRONS,STANDARD 
G  and  TWINING  PLANTS, 


ORNAMENTAL  TR 

with    their  generic,   specific,    ar 

height,  time  of  flowering,  coloi 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nu 


JURPLUS   STOCK   of  the  following  to  be  SOLD, 

5    cheap:— PRINCE    ALBERT.    LINN/EUS.  and   VICTORIA 
HUBARB;     FASTOLF    RASPBERRIES;    4-yr,    old    ASPARA- 


CK,  3  to  4  feet. 
3UICK,2to3'^feet. 
50,000  2-yr.  iransjplanteti'ASH,  3  to  5  feet. 
000,000  ENFIELD  MARKET  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
ASHTOP  KIDNEY  and  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOS. 

W.  COCK?,  "uNS'rs"\cs'!S'om^p'on,  Spalding. 


Autumn  Planting. 


-. FOREST  TREES,  are  unusually  fine,  and' worthy  of  inspec" 

tion.      CATALOGUES  and    special  ofSrs  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. Edinburgh  and  London,  October,  1871. 


Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  draw  attention 

of   Fo'RE"sT,°FR'uiTrand''oR°NA°MENTA\™TRE"ES™SHRUEsl 
ROSES,  and  all  other  NURSERY  STOCK. 

from  the  Chester  Passenger  Station. 

PrTced  LISTS  post  free. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  "Newtom"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


R. 


Sale,  Cheshire  ; 


pyramldalls. 

r  (early  in  the  ! 


RS.  YATES 

itock  will  be  very  limited.  The  plants  fi 
zollected  may  be  inspected  at  Sale,  on  apf 
::ut  Blooms  gaily,  at  14,  Corporation  Street 


ipnng)  packets  of 

irgeous  flower.     His 
1  to  Mr.  PLANT,  or 


H 


OLLIES,    RHODODENDRONS,    CUPRESSUS 

THUJA,  PICEA,  and  other  EVERGREENS.— To  parties 
g,  having  built,  or  intending  to  build  mansions,  and  desirous  of 
an  appro.ximate  antiquity  to  their  grounds,  R.  S.  Y'ATES 
them  to  inspect  his  unsurpassed  and  in  some  things  unequalled 

1  Green  Hollies 


Hollies,  10  feet  to 


plants  in  the  woi 
R  S.  Y.  received  t 
1.  nearly. 


lantcd  the  first  week  in' June  last,  and  all  have  made  a 
th.    Thev  may  be  transplanted  with  safety  (if  required). 


splendid  growth.    They  may  be  tra 
all  the  yelr  round.    Safe,  Cheshire, 


NE^V    CUCUMBERS. 


6  DRAC.KNA 


>  ACHIMENES,  in  sorts,  21S. 

r  ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM, flowering pla: 

I  CALADIUMS,  in  varieties,  2SS. 

1  sorts  of  TROPICAL  ORCHIDS,  631. 


HEATHERSIDE    RIVAL.        i      DEAN'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  superior  kind,  '  (True). 

of  the  most  perfect  form,  quite  smooth,  of  a  dark  green       A  great  cropper,  and  excellent  for  winter  work,  smooth, 
colour,  and  scarcely  any  heel,  also  a  great  cropper.  and  of  good  form  ;  average  length  about  15  inches. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet.  I  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

PRICE     TO     THE     TRADE    ON    APPLICATION. 


THOMAS   THORNTON, 

HEATHERSIDE     NURSERIES,     BAGSHOT,     SURREY. 


CUCUMBER     ARMITAGE'S     SATISFACTION, 

1s.  per  packet. 

HAMMOND'S    IMPERIAL    HARDY   WHITE    BROCCOLI, 

Is.  per  packet. 

THE  TRADE  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED. 


WM.   AEMITAGE    &    SON,    SEED    MeeCHANTS,    HUDDEBSFIELD. 

BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED    1843.  •       . .  „ .    .,    .  ,. 
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'FECIAL  OFFER  of   SURPLUS  STOCK. - 

'  PYRAMIDAL  APPLES,  Lord  Burehley,  ?!.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 
MAIDEN  APPLES,  Annie  Elizabeth,  OS.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
PYRAMIDAL  MOKELLO  CHERRIES,  12s.  and  15s.  per  dozei 
STANDARD  ROSES,  leading  varieties,  75s.  per  no. 
CURRANTS, 


ALMA  Kir 


arge  Red,  very  strong,  i; 

EY  POTATO,  10s.  per  c 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE,  135.  per  . 
MONA'S  PRIDE  KIDNEY,  121.  per  c 
ADVANCER  PEA,  los.  per  bush. 
"'CLEAN'S  PREMIER,  US.  per  bush. 


ITCH'S  PERFECTION,  IIS.  1 


JOHN  HOUSE,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Peterborough. 


MILFORD  NURSERIES, 

near  GodalminR. 

For   NEW  and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS   and 

CONIFER.^i,  see  MAURICE  Y'OUNG'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,    Src,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For    RHODODENDRONS    and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  STANDARD    and    HALF  STANDARD   ROSES, 

sec  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see    MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE   NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  Cheap  EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS  for  COVER 
PLANTING  or  SHRUBBERIES,  see  MAURICE 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER    BEDDING,    sec 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 
For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST   TREES,    sec 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For    EXTRA   TRANSPLANTED   or  QUARTERED 

FOREST  TREES  for  Planting   Belts  or  Shrubberies,   see 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
Forwarded  on  application  enclosing  stamp. 
Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 
T  EVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 

J-J  near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following:— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,7s.  ;  per  1000  i;3    o    o 
100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts 080 


towering  bulbs.     Chequ 


To  Market  Gardeners,  So. 

FOR  SALE,   cheap,   200  strong  Bush  APPLES,  just 
coming  in  for  bearing,  of  best  varieties,  and  handsome  :  also  two 
dozen  very  stout,  narrow-Ic 


Cheap  Offer  of  Thorn  Quicks,  2-yr.  Seedling. 
rn  HORN  QUICKS,  2-yr.  seedhng,  from  4  to  8  inc 

PORTUGAL  La5'rEL°  good''roMs,  ? ^'"to''" feel',°bushy  and 

AMEj:lSr'.\RBOK.v!T.'i:;tra''nsVlMtcd  spring,  187.,=^  103 

Delivered  free  in  Liverpool.     Terms  cash.     Cultivated  and  gi 

*°  MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


The  Cbeapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 
OOLEY'S       TOBACCO       POWDl 
I  Seedsmen. 


STEVENSON'S     ABYSSINIAN      MIXTURE, 
For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insects  Infesting  Plants. 
TRADE    MARK.  Surpasses  all  other  remedies  for— 

illing    easily   Mealy 
Bug,      Brown     and 


1871.- Planting  Season.-1871. 

'  HOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.  offer  the  followin 
Transplanted  TREES,  &c,  which  are  healthy,  well  grown,  we 


100,000  ASH,  Mountain,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet. 

50,000  ALDER,  Common,  r'A  to  2,  2  to  2^,  and  3  to  5  feet. 
150,000  BEECH,  I  to  i«,  iK  to  2,  and  2  to  iH  feet. 
200,000  BI RCH,  I  to  i«,  1%  to  2,  2  to  M,  and  3  to  4  (cet. 

30,000  BLACKTHORN  or  SLOE,  i>/to  2,  2  to  2K,and  2!^  to  3 
100,000  HAZEL,  Common,  i  to  ij^,  ij^  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 

50,000  HORNBEAM,  i  to  iK,  I'A  to  2,  and  2  to  s'A  fee 
LIMES.— An  immense  stock  of  fim    '       '  ' 


■•n'Lm'''tr?a''nat°ve'^savcd  seed    t 
ree  limes  transplanted,  9  to  12  inch 
1  2  to  2}^  feet. 
iy,all  three  times  transplanted,  gto 


J  SILVER  FIR,  6  to  o,  and  9  to  12  inches. 

J  PINUS  AUSTRIACa,  9  to  15.  and  IS  to  18  inches 

)  PINUS  LARICIO,  true  Corsican,  Sto  9,  9  to  12 

)  OAK;jE|gish,  I  to  I',;,  I'A  to  2.  2  to  2%,  2'^  to  3, 

^  PRIV^TrEvergreen,  i>^  I 
>  SYCAMORE  or  PLANE, 


50,000  WILLOWS,  : 

50,000  WHIN  or  GORSE,  i 

Besides    the    above,    they 

FOREST,  FRUIT,  and  ORN 

and    EVERGREEN    SHRUB 

Railway  Station  Nurseries,  Stc.,  Dum 


4  to  5  feet. 


OrcMds. 

JAMES  BROOKE  and  CO.,  Nurseries,  Fairfield, 
near  Manchester.— Our  recent  importations  of  choice  ORCHIDS, 
especially  of  the  best  winter  flowering  kmds,  having  been  extensive, 
and  the  plants  being  all  in  excellent  condition,  we  are  enabled  to  oflTer 
them  on  terms  unusually  advantageous.  Where  selections  to  a  fixed 
value,  say  £10  to  £50.  arc  desired,  and  the  choice  is  left  to  ourselves, 
the  purchaser  pays  less  than  the  catalogue  prices,  and  is_  no  loser  in 

The  following  list,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  some  guide  to  intending 

Dendrobium  Falconcri,  2IS.  to  63s.  each:  D.  Wardianum,  63s.  to 
1055.  :  D.  chrj'sotis,  21S.  to  63s. ;  D.  McCarthise,  42s.  to  84s.  ;  D. 
heterocarpum,  51.  to  21s.  D.  moniliforme,  los.  td.  to  21s. ;  D.  trans- 
parens,  ss.  to  21s. ;  D.  Devonianum,  7s.  ba.  to  21s. :  D.  nobile,  5s.  to 
105s.  ;  Odontoglossum  grande,  7s.  6d.  to  los,  6d. ;  O.  Insleayi,  7s.  bd.  to 
loi.  id.  ;  O.  cftrosroum,  7s.  6i.  to  loi.  6d.  ;  O.  luteo-putpurcum,  25s.  ; 
O.  gloriosum,  251.  ;  O.  Alexandr£e  (Bluntii),  2IS.  to  63s. ;  O.  Pescatorei, 
21S.  to  63s.  ;  0.  Rossi  superbum,  2IS.  to  3IS.  M.  ;  O.  crocidypterum, 
42s.  :  O.  platyodon,  31s.  dd.  :  O,  ramulosum,  31s.  €id.  ;  O.  Bictonense, 
15s. ;  O.  Uroskinneri,  los  6d.  to  155.  :  Vanda  ccerulea,  los.  6rf.  to  105s. : 
Ileionc  Wallichii,  3s.  6d.  eich,  30s.  per  dozen;  P.  lagenaria,  5s.  to 
IDS.  M. ;  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  7s.  6d.  to  21s.  ;  Cattleya  Mossise, 
71.  bd.  to  2ts. :  C.  maxima,  31s.  6d. ;  C.  Triana,  15s.  :  C.  Warneri,  21s. ; 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  loi.  id.  to  63s.;  E.  spectabilis,  los.  6d.  10  63s.; 
Calanthe  vestita,  3s.  M.  to  2rs. ;  C.  Veitchii,  los.  bd.  to  42s.  ;  Coelogi'ne 
cristaluin,  ins.  id  to  63s. ;  Oncidium  Papilio,  7s.  bd.  to  los.  bd.  ;  O. 


:  ROBERT  JOYNINCbeg 


DISPtiSED  OF  the  a 
RUMSEY,  who  for  the  la 
Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt 

thefrTaK'unde.""'"'""  ° 


I  BUSINESS  to  Mr.  WM. 
is  been  engaged  with  the 
Cross,  and  solicit  for  their 
so  many  years  afforded  to 


Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltbam  Cross,  N. 

(ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of    SIXTY    YEARS.) 
Ten  minutes'  walk  from  Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railwa 

WM.  RUMSEY,  late  Manager  at  P^uV^  N^urserYes. 
Walthain   Cross   and    Cheshunt,   bc^s    most    respectfully   to 


itends  carr> 
,  personal   a 


NURSERY  and  SEED 
that  his  long  practical 
all  Orders  entrusted  to 
ore  so  long  enjoyed  by 


Wholesale  by 

price's  patent 
lNdle     company 

(Limited), 
Battersea.  London,  S.W. 


SCALE,  and  THRIP  DESTROYER. 


Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York 
„  Barr  &  Sugden,  King  Street, 


ush  &  Son,  Highgai 


;,  Chester 
,  Perth 


Street,  Dublin 
Karaway  &  Co.,  Bristol. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wei 


II  Hogg  &  Robertson,  2S,  Mary 

„  Hurst   &   Son,  6,  Leadenhall 

Street,  London,  E.G. 
„  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries 
„  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee 
„  J    &  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith 
„  Little  &  iiallaiityne,  Carlisle 


dermentioned  Nurserymen  and 
to  furnish  a  printed  Copy  of 


1  &  Son,  Market  Sire 


Place,  Manchester 

„  John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge 
Road,  London 

„    John  Harrison,  Darlington 

„    F.Kinghom,  Richmond,  S.W. 

„     T.  J.  Perr\',  Banbury 

„  T.  B.  Thomson,  20,  High 
Street,  Birmingham. 

„  B,  S.  Williams,  IJpper  Hollo- 
way,  N.  [\ViUs 

„    George  WheeIer,Warmiiister. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIEfY'of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  :- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lo  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Engines,  at  Bury,  1867,  CLAYTON  and  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST  PRIZES  for 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  £15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 

CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  at  al!  Trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at 
which  they  have  competed  since  1849.  N.B.— All  the  principal  Makers  of  Portable  Engines,  &c.,  Compete  for  this  Society's  Prizes,  being 
the  onlj;  Trials  in  Great  Britain  conducted  by  competent  and  impartial  Engineers,  and  where  the  capability  and  value  of  each  Engine  is 


d  by  practical  experiments 


t  Compete  a 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  Rolled  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements, 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
78,    LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


To  the  Trade. 

"Pjimmick's    nonpareil   dwarf   green- 

-LV   TOP  BEET.— A  very  fine  and  perfectly  distinct  variety,  foliage 
green  and  very  dwarf ;    root,  medium  size  and  well  formed  ;  colour, 
deep  crimson  (not  purple),  very  bright  and  rich,  without  the  purple 
stains  and  rings  which  prevail  in  other  varieties  ;  flavour  excellent. 
Vide  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Ncmembtr  ii,  1871,  A  1450  :— 
"We  have  tried  your  Beet,  and  can  report  favourably  on  it :  in  com. 

CHARLES  DIMMICK  having  cultivated  this  variety  for  several 
years,  and  compared  it  with  what  are  considered  the  best  sorts,  is 
convinced  of  its  superior  excellence  and  value,  and  now  offers  it  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Trade.     Price  on  application. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  146  and  r47,  High  Street,  Rydei 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Nursery  and  Seed  Establisliment,  Romsey,  Hants. 


nds,  they  have  been  mduced  to  pay  particular  attentioi 
vine  this  superior  kind,  under  their  own  care,  so  that  they 
infidently  recommend  this  as  the  best  Beet  for  all  purposes 

IS  equalled  it  for  that  purpose.  Leaves  rich  metallic  crim 
owth   true,   even,   and   regular,   surpassing   the   Perilla   in 

lour,  compact  top,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Numerous  T 
onials   have   been    received   that   confirm    its   superiority. 


ELCOMBE'S  IMPROVED  PARSN'IP.-Producing  handsome  shaped 


TOBACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIG.\TING  GREEN- 
-  HOUSES.—Will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Black 
,,  and  Mealy  Bug,  and  burns  without    '  .... 

1  is  entirely  free  from  paper  or  rags.     I 


OTTAM'S     P.ATENT     PORTABLE      UNITED 


unnecessary;  increased  i 


;  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street^  London, 


Boslier's  Garden  Edging  TUea. 


1HE  above  and  many  other  P.ATTERNS  : 

J  of  great  durability.      The  plainer  sorts  are  especially 
suited  for  KITCHEN    GAR-. 
,  DENS,    as    they    harbou 


^     WSL  pense,  as  do    "  grown  "    Edg- 

™,-ffi^ak,  i"t?s,  consequently  being  much 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone,  \ 
urable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufactiirers,  Upper  Ground  - 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  31.   pel 
awards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dai 


The  Trade  supplied. 

Conservatories, 


SILVER   SAND,    fine  or  coarse  grair 
Fine  !*(.,  Coarser?!,  per  Ton.   In  Trv   '   "       ' 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles    or  t< 
Wharf,  zj.  per  Ton  extra-     Samples  of  Sand 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rocke: 
PEAT  or  LOAM  s       '     '       ' 


KOSHER.— Addr< 


N.B.    Orders! 


tLl 
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Richard   Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT, 
AVORCESTEPt. 


ROSES-Slandard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  oilier  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL      ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


32,   Maida    Vale,   Edgwarc  Road,  JV. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY 

(one  of  the  Oldest  Nurseries  extant) 


WAEEANT    GENUINE 

EVERY   ARTICLE    SUPPLIED   TO  THEIR    CUSTOMERS. 
THEIR  STOCK  AND  RESOURCES  ARE  ALMOST 

INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND 

THEIR    MOTTO   IS   "LIBERALITY." 


Address,  JOHN  BESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NURSERY,      MAIDA     VALE,      LONDON,     W. 


J,  C.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED      GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER    and    LONDON, 

Offer  the  following  interesting  Novelties,  &c., 

this  season. 


WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE 


George  Jackman   &  Son 


THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 

Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

For  the  Orchard :— Pyramid,  Dwart  Maiden,  Cutbaclc,  and  Trained 
Fruit  Trees,  For  the  Garden :— Embracing  all  the  finest  and 
popular  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine, 


Miscellaneous  Fruits. 


i,  Gooseberries, 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Boses, 

Of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c. 

CUmbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

(Including   the   Clematis)-— Well    adapted    for    covering    Verandahs, 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c. 


American  Plants, 


Including  the 
also  Khod 

Hardy  and  Bare  Coniferae 

(For  Lawn  and  Pleasure  Grounds)— \yhich  embrace  most  i 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Park  and  General  Planting)— including  Trees  with  eith 
able  growth  or  foliage,  such  as  weeping,  cut-leaved, 
variegated,  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

"'tfon'of'Ill  sh^^s'of'fofi'age"'"'''     '"  ^"""""'"'^  "  ■=" 


Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


N.B. — G.  J.  &  Son,  knowing  that  Nursery  credited  accounts  are  generally  very  long,  compared  with  many  other 
businesses,  have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  offer  advantageous  cash  terms  (see  cover  of  Catalogue). 
This  old-established  Firm  being  large  Wholesale  Growers,  the  Public  (favouring  them  with  orders)  will  also  derive 
the  benefit  of  obtaining  their  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

A^^II^LIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Eciition,  6s.  6d. ;   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s, 


sum. I.e.  heat  for  a  long  time  after  all  other  varieties  (with 
the  exception  of  Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb)  had  run  to  seed, 
headed-in  without  tying,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  of  a  Cos  Lettuce  ever  seen.  At  length  it 
ran  to  seed  ;  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  season  it  had 
started,  the  produce  was,  however,  small.  The  whole 
stock  was  carefully  presei"ved  for  next  season's  seeding. 
The  crop  of  seed  was  again  very  limited,  but  the  Lettuces 
were  magnificent,  many  of  them  weighing  7  lb.  each. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  offer  seed  at  \s.  per  packet.  It 
was  seen  last  summer  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Covent  Garden  Market,  who  remarked  it  was  the  finest 
Lettuce  he  had  ever  seen,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
brought  to  the  London  Market.  We  recommend  those  who 
contemplate  growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  this 
variety  a  trial.  Get  it  sown  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out 
early  in  the  season,  on  deeply  dug  and  well-manured  land. 
Packets,  jj.  ;  Small  Packets,  (id.  each,  post  free. 
A  Packet  of  this  Lettuce  will  be  given  gratis  with  our 
celebrated  Guinea  Collection  of  Garden  Seeds. 


WHEELERS'  TOM   THUMB  LETTUCE. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  in 
cultivation,  and  a  remarkable  favourite.  It  is  good 
both  summer  and  winter.  In  our  Little  Book  for  1872 
are  extracts  from  13  letters,  speaking  in  the  very  highest 
terms  of  its  excellence. 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 


Wheelers  Cocoi  nut  is  a  new  and  \  ery  eat  ly  \  ariety, 
perfectly  distmct,  of  most  excellent  flavour  It  should  be 
planted  18  inches  apart  will  yield  an  early  and  continuous 
supply.  This  Cabbage  is  a  decided  novelty  and  a  great 
acquisition. 

Owing  to  the  small  supply  of  seed  this  season,  we  much 
regret  that  we  cannot  supply  the  Trade  until  we  have 
harvested  our  next  crop. 

Price  i-f.  per  Packet,  post  free. 
Small  Packet,  bd. 


WHEELERS'  LITTLE  BOOK  for  1872,  Illustrated, 
will  be  published  on  January  i,  price  bd.,  post  free,  gratis 
to  customers. 

J.  G.  WHEELER  and  SON, 

SEED  GROWERS,    59,    MARK  LANE,    LONDON. 
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^SUTTON  &  SONS# 

IIAVK    MUCH    PLEASLIKK    IN    AGAIN   OFFERING 
THE   SPLENDID 

NEW  WRINKLED    PEA 


BEST    OF    ALL    (McLean). 

A  Main  Crop  Wrinkled  variety,  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  McLean,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
the  BEST  OF  ALL  his  introductions. 

It  is  of  robust  and  vigorous  growth,  with 
large  pods  (containing  7  to  10  fine  peas),  com- 
pletely covering  the  haulm,  and  of  most  delicious 
flavour.      Height,  3  feet. 


Frovi  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  Sibbington. 
Oct.  31,   1871.  — "  I   have  grown  your   New  Wrinkled 
Pea    '  liest   of  All,'  and  found   it   very  prolific   and   of 
delicious  flavour  ;  well  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears." 

From  W.  Roden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Kidderminster. 
Oct.  26,   1871. — "  I   have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  your  'Best  of  Air  Pea.      It  is  an  excellent  cropper 
and  first-rate  in  flavour." 

From  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Malpas. 

Nov.  8,   1871.  — "  I   think   the    New    Pea    (McLean's 

Best    of    .All)    superior    to  any  of   the    Marrow   Peas. 

especially  in  quality.      'When  cooked  it  is  a  very  nice 

green  colour,  and  fully  bears  out  the  name  given  it." 


Retail  price,    5s.   per  quart. 

TRADE     PRICE     ON    APPLICATION: 


The  undermentioned  Seedsmen  have  obtained 
their  supplies  direct  from  us  ;— 


Backhouse  &  Son,  York.  Lawson    &    Sons,     P.,     Cannt 

Cooper,  R.,  Fleet  Street,  London.  Street.  London. 

Clarke  &  Sons.  H.,  Covent  Gar-  Minier&  Co.,  strand,  London. 

den,  London.  Nutting     &     Sons,       Barbica 

Hurst    &    Son.     6,     Leadenhall  I         London. 

Street,  London.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham. 

Henderson    &    Son,    E.   C,    St.  Veitch  &  Sons,  I,  Chelsea. 

John's  Wood,  London.  Veitch,  R.  T. .  E.xeler. 

Lcc,  ).  &  C,  Hammersmith.  I  Williams,  B.  S  ,  HoUowav 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECL4L  APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE    IJUEEN    and    H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

RE.\ULN'G,   BERKS. 


i^TWO  NEW  PEAS  W 

RAKSED    BY    MR.    LA.XTON, 

AKE    NOW    OFFERED    FOR    THE   FIRST   TIME   liY 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 


These  two  varieties,  differing  from  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  one  is  a  smooth  Pea  and  the  other  an 
indented  Marrow,  present  a  different  type  fiom  any  yet 
introduced,  and  may  be  probably  the  forerunners  of  con- 
siderable improvements  in  CSarden  Peas.  From  the 
distinct  and  peculiar  colour  of  the  seed,  that  invaluable 
desideratum,  a  dish  of  really  Green  Peas  at  table,  may  be 
realised,  even  when  the  outward  appearance  of  the  pods 
denote  maturity. 

LAXTON'S    EVERGREEN    PEA. 

A  very  distinct  novelty.  A  smooth  Pea,  of  a  peculiar 
dark  green  colour  when  cooked.  Very  productive,  and 
of  excellent  flavour. 

LAXTON'S    CONQUEST    PEA. 

A  tall,  late,  green  wTinkled  Pea,  exceedingly  productive, 
and  of  a  fine  rich  flavour.  This  variety  is  most  distinct, 
the  seed  being  of  a  very  bright  green  colour,  with  a 
white  eye — the  produce  coming  to  table  with  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  Collection  {\  pint  each)  of  the  two 


CARTER'S    WHITE    GEM     PEA. 

n 


R^ 


RICH? 


E,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
TICS,  derivations,  description,   form,  colour,  loliage, 


New  Catalogue  of  BiUbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
T3  0BERT    PARKER    begs   to  announce  that  his 

-Lt     NEW     CATALOGUE,     containing     Select     Descriptive    and 
Priced  Lists  of   Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Redding 

___.  T^ „  p^^^j.  -j-jggg^  Grapevines,  Sweet  Violets, 

■"  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


S3wii: 


the 


W  Hyacinths,  TiUips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 
M.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  importations  o: 
above  have  arrived,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  above 
the  average  quality,  for  which  they  have  been  noted  so  many  years. 
CATALOSUMof  the  above,  also  FRUIT  TREES  and  jjeneral 


To  the  Traae. 

'TUART,    MACDONALD    and    CO.'S    WHOLE- 

'  SALE  LIST   of  FLOWER  and  other  SEEDS    forwarded   on 


UART,       MACDONALD      AND       CO., 

85,  Southampton    Row,    Holborn,    London,   W.C. 


N 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
;inf;  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
.ICULTT-     -       - ■        ■ 


M.  Decaisne 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Gla: 


Prof.  Reichenbach,  Hamburg: 
Rev.  S.  R.  HOLE,  M.A. 
E.J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab.  of  Edinburgh. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 


Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 


This  novelty  is  thus  described  by  the  eminent  Canadian 
Seedsmen,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ontario. 
to  whom  we  sent  trial  samples  :—"  A  very  early  variety, 
not  more  than  four  days  later  than  Carter's  First  Crop  ; 
pods  large  and  well  filled,  excellent  flavour,  and  very 
prohfic.  We  consider  this  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
list  of  extra  early  wrinkled  Peas."  Height  15  to  18  inches. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  Quart. 


CARTER'S     FIRST    CROP     PEA 

(or  RINGLEADER),  the  earliest  Pea  grown. 

"  Vide  Report  of  the   Royal   Horticultural  Society." 

Price  Is.  6d.  per  Quart. 


CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENER'S  and 
FARMER'S  VADE-MECUM  for  1872,  is  now  ready, 
price  ij.,  gratis  and  post  free  to  customers. 

JAMES    CARTER    and    CO., 

UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  QUEEN, 
AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  'W.  C, 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1871. 


\T  the   last   meeting  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a 
1   port  on  the  Growth    of  twelve  Different 

1  LciES  of  Plants,  under  five  Different 
I  INDITIONS  of  Manuring,  as  observed  during 
\h^o  71,  was  presented  by  Dr.  MASTERS. 
This  report  forms  the  complement  to  a  former 
one  recording  the  results  of  the  previous  year's 
experiments,  and  embodying  also  the  results  of 
the  elaborate  chemical  analyses  and  calculations 
inade  by  Dr.  Gilbert.  This  first  report,  which  is 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  pubUc,  has  been  pre- 
viously alhided  to  in  our  columns  (1870,  p.  155), 
as  also  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  estab- 
hshracnt  of  the  experiments,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  them. 

The  full  details,  which  are  necessarily  some- 
w  hat  lengthy,  seeing  that  the  observations  were 
t  \ken  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  during 
the  greater  part  of  two  years,  on  72  separate 
plots  will  be  published  in  future  numbers  of  the 
I  lurnal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Suthce  it  here  to  say  that,  making  due  allowances 
f  r  the  different,  and  in  some  respects  improved, 
onditions  under  which  the  experiments  were 
L  irried  on  during  the  second  season,  the  resuhs 
obtained  presented  a  very  general  agreement 
w  ith  those  obtained  during  the  first  year,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  root  development  of  the  several 
plints  which  presented  some  singular  dis- 
repancies  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  This  is 
the  more  satisfactory  as  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  first  year's  trials.  But  this  uncertainty 
applied  not  so  much  to  the  physiological  and 
structural  questions  involved,  as  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
plants  acted  on.  We  may  here  cite  some  of  the 
general  results  deduced  from  the  mass  of  facts 
now  collected  together  : — 

\\.  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  growth  of 
the  plants  during  the  season  of  1869,"  writes  Dr. 
Masters,  "  I  alluded  to  the  '  habit'  or  special  organisa- 
tion of  the  plant  as  an  element  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance in  all  questions  concerning  growth  ;  and  the  result  of 
the  observations  in  1870  does  but  increase  my  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  factor.    In  no  single  '  -.-.v._  .-_ 

1869  or  If  

Changes  : 

intensified,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  varying  conditions 
of  manuring  ;  but  there  was  nothing  that  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  by  the  agency  of  any  manure,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  any  cliinatal  vicissitudes,  any  change  in  the  plant 
of  a  kind  that  a  naturalist  would  deem  of  '  specific '  value 
could  be  artificially  induced. 

"All  that  the  manures  did  in  this  direction  was  to 
enhance  the  vigour  of  growth  or  the  reverse.  The  effect 
on  the  vegetative  system  (leaves,  stem,  &c.)  was  in  all  cases 
more  pronounced  and  decided  than  it  was  on  the  flowers 
and  seeds. 

"That  greater  changes  might  have  been  induced  by 
careful  selection  is  of  course  not  open  to  doubt,  but  that 
is  not  the  point  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

"It  would  seem  from  this,  as  indeed  all  evidence  we 
have  vet  obtained  shows,  that  'specific'  characters  are 
not  influenced  by  e.'ftemal  conditions,  at  any  rate  within 
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short  periods  of  time.  11  '  ■  '  "  u-v  is  an  innate 
quality  transmitted  by  i;  >  .  and  not  mate- 
rially altered  by  changes  in iMiMiis.    This  was 

exemplified  by  the  circiim  mm  iS  .i  m  ilic  case  of  the 
Plantain  (Plantago  lanceoIataV  numerous  self-sown  seed- 
lings appeared  in  all  the  experimental  boxes  (five  treated 
with  as  many  different  manures,  one  unmanured),  and 
among  these  seedlings  were  many  variations  in  shape 
and  colour  of  leaf,  pubescence,  ike,  variations  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  operation  of 
external  conditions,  seeing  that  they  appeared  in  all  the 
boxes  indifferently,  and  in  each  box  under  the  same  con- 

' '  The  physiological  characters,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  materially  influenced  by  these  agencies,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  in  course  of  time  they  might  determine 
specific  changes.  These  may  seem  large  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  such  premises  as  are  afforded  by  the  Chiswick 
experiments,  but  the  reader  must  judge  of  their  value  for 
himself,  and  he  will  recollect  that  so  far  as  this  matter 
goes  few  or  no  experiments  have  been  made— always 
excepting  the  magnificent  series  of  similar  experiments 
carried  on  with  a  different  object  and  under  somewh.T.t 
different  conditions  at  Rothamsted  foiso  many  years — and 
few  opportunities  of  examining  for  any  length  of  time  so 
large  a  number  of  plants  grown  under  more  than  usually 
definite  conditions.  Moreover,  the  opinions  here  ex- 
pressed tally  with  those  of  most  who  have  written  on  the 

*'  In  reference  to  the  main  objects  for  which  these  ex- 
periments were  carried  on,  the  following  considerations 
also  seem  to  claim  attention.  They  are  not  novel,  but 
from  that  \Lr\  circumstance  is  also  from  the  fact  that 
thi,\  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  all  or  any  plants,  they  seem 
worth  const  intattLntion 
Tout 
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I  nt  than  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
acquaintance  with  the  circuni- 
tions  m  It      Among  these  latter 
1   the    physical    and  chemical 
I   important    the  former  specially 
iL    be   no   excess  of  hurtful  in- 
i  1  1  J  absolute  deficiency  of  essential 

s  th  rem  1  he  effects  of  temperature  and 
;  have  already  been  referred  to.  All  that  i  would 
3  now  in  reference  to  climatal  vicissitudes,  is  the 
1  n  jortance  in  such  inquiries  as  those  now  under  con- 
s  ieration  of  considerirg  the  time  it  which  the  changes 
t  ke  place  and  the  special  work  which  the  plant  is 
d    ng    leaf    flower    or  seed  making    at   that  particular 

Another  point  which  strongly  impresses  itself  in 
woiking  out  the  icsults  of  the  e  penments  is  the  ad  an 
tage  that  IS  der  \ed  from  an  admixture  of  manuies  In 
hirdly  any  mslrnee  did  mineral  manures  oi  nitrate  of 
soda  or  imn  on  a  salts  wt    n   ippli    1  by  then  sehes   pro 


e\r  I  I  el  ir„e  of  the 

Lastly  11  av  be  mentioned  tlie  circumstance  wh  ch 
r  peated  observations  seem  to  justily  viz  that  cert  iin 
plants  prefer  to  grow  in  association  with  others  rather  than 
b/  themselves.  This  was  noted,  especially  in  the  case  ot 
tlie  vernal  grass,  Anthoxanthum,  which  made  very  un- 
satisfactory progress  whenever  grown  by  itself.  A  similar 
circumstance,  though  less  marked,  was  observable  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  Clover,  Trifolium  repens." 

Such  are  some  among  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  from  a  physiological  and  cultural  point  of 
view.  The  chemical  points  involved  will  pro- 
bably be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Gilbert  on  another 
occasion.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  space, 
consequent  on  the  new  arrangements  at  Chis- 
wick, the  experiments  are  discontinued.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  a  similar  series  on  a 
smaller  scale  will  be  carried  out  at  Oxford  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Lawson.  The  expe- 
rience gained  in  watching  and  noting  these 
experiments  at  Chiswick  has  convinced  us,  that 
the  number  of  species  experimented  on  was  too 
large  for  adequate  supervision,  and  that,  for  the 
proper  control  of  experiments  ot  such  inagniUide 
and  importance,  the  responsible  observer  should 
reside  on  the  spot. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  benefitsc  on- 

ferred  by  Mr.  Rivers  on  fruit  growers  and  fruit  lovers 
in  this  country,  is  the  culture  of  English  Dessert 
Oranges,  as  carried  on  by  him  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
Such  a  sight  as  the  Orange-house  presents  would 
gladden  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  gar- 
dening— so  unique,  so  bright,  so  perfect  is  it  !  The 
house  is  12  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long,  heated  by 
eight  4-inch  hot-water  pipes— four  above  the  flue  and 
four  on  a  level  with  it,  covered  with  slates,  so  as  to 
form  a  warm  surface  of  slate,  on  which  the  pots  stand. 
The  temperature  maintained  now  is  about  64°.  The 
former  are  heated  all  the  year,   except  in  hot  weatlier. 


the  latter  when  the  Oranges  commence  to  ripen  in 
September.  The  path  down  the  centre  forms  an 
avenue  of  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit,  on  a  level  witli 
the  countenance,  and  dipping  into  the  mouth,  seeming 
to  say.  Come,  eat  me  !  The  Tangierines,  or  Mandarins 
of  classic  Covent  Garden,  are  now  fully  ripe,  and  nopst 
abundant,  some  of  the  trees  having  from  three  to  four 
dozen  on  each  ;  the  other  kinds  are  the  Maltese  Blood 
and  varieties  of  the  St.  Michael's,  all  nearly  related, 
and  differing  only  in  form,  colour,  and  delicacy  of  flesh. 
The  first  started  was  the  Egg  Orange,  perfectly  ripe, 
and  seedless  ;  then  the  Silver,  with  its  delicate  whitish 
rind,  and  the  Long  Orange,  an  oval  fruit,  said  to  be 
delicious,  but  not  yet  ripe  ;  this  tree  is  planted  in  the 
border,  and  is  making  prodigious  growth.  The  Navel 
Orange  is  said  to  be  of  great  excellence,  as  is  the  White 
Orange.  The  Maltese  Blood,  but  not  always  red  in  its 
flesh,  as  one  tree  often  produces  two  kinds— one  with 
its  flesh  red,  and  the  other  with  flesh  of  the  usual 
colour — is  always  of  the  finest  quality,  its  flesh  crisp 
and  very  rich,  differing  much  from  those  imported, 
Mr.  Rivers  is  now  laying  out  a  large  Orange-house, 
100  feet  by  24;  this  will  be  heated  by  six  or  eight 
pipes  on  each  side.  The  central  border  will  be  devoted 
to  trees  of  the  most  vigorous  kinds,  and  he  hopes 
live  to  see  trees  bearing  half  and  even  a  bushel  each  of 
fine  dessert  fruit.  The  side  borders  will  be  used  foi 
trees  of  humbler  growth  in  pots,  or  the  Tangierine 
planted  out.  And  now  arises  the  question,  why  are 
not  these  houses  of  real  luxury  found  in  our  great 
gardens  ?  The  fruit  and  flowers  of  Orange  trees  are  of 
equal  beauty.  In  January  the  trees  commence  to  put 
forth  their  blossoms,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  Apr:' 
later.  No  feature  in  modern  gardening  can  I 
more  charming  than  the  golden  hues  of  the  fruit,  the 
silver  tints  of  the  flowers,  and  that  most  agreeable  of 
all  colours,  the  verdant  green  of  their  leaves. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 

logical  Society,  Dr.  Wylie  exhibited  some  remarkable 
Seedling  Grapes,  concerning  which  the  **  Gardeners' 
Monthly  "  thus  reports  : — 

"  But  Dr.  Wvlie  has  persevered  year  after  year  for  now 
nearly  20  years,  marking  down  exactly  the  parentage  of 
each,  and  continually  producing  something  valuable. 
Here,  at  this  meeting,  he  had  a  large  variety  of  seedlings, 
almost  all  of  which,  by  repeated  selections,  most  Grape 
eaters  would  consider  superior  even  to  the  famed  Grapes  of 
Italy  or  the  Rhine.  Some  of  the  scientific  results  are  very 
curious.  For  instance,  year  after  year  he  placed  the 
pollen  of  the  European  Grape  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Scuppernong,  but  it  had  no  more  effect  than  so  much 
earth.  The  Scuppernong  refused  to  be  a  parent  to  the 
European  Grape,  nor  would  it  reproduce  any  better  when 
the  other  American  species  were  tried.  Not  even  our 
common  Fox  Grape  had  any  effect  on  the  reproductive 
organs.  But  when  the  Scuppernong  was  employed  as  a 
male  parent,  and  its  pollen  introduced  to  the  otlier  species, 
a  mongrel  race  was  produced,  and  when  the  pollen  of  this 
mongrel  race  was  introduced  back  again  to  the  Scupper- 
nong, then  it  was  effective,  and  new  varieties  could  be 
raised  from  the  Scuppernong  in  this  way.  Thus,  the 
female  Scuppernong  Grape  will  not  intercross  with  the 
male  flowers  of  any  other  Grape,  but  it  will  do  so  with  a 
mongrel  male  which  is  the  progeny  of  a  male  of  its  own 
species." 

The  Jvod  Jc 

attention  to  tin 

Our  contemporary  is  quite  right  in  pointing  to  this  as 
an  instance  of  neglected  opportunities.  The  leaves 
may  be  used  as  fodder,  the  stalk  yields  abundance  of 
fibre,  or  might  be  burnt  for  potash,  and  the  seeds  yield 
a  large  supply  of  oil.  The  culture  is  as  simple,  or 
simpler,  than  that  of  the  Cabbage,  and  there  are  waste 
places  all  over  the  country  that  might  be  utilised  in  its 
cultivation,  at  the  expenditure  of  wonderfully  little 
time  or  labour.  Our  contemporary  also  alludes  to  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  a  plant  we  have  before  now 
called  attention  to,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  experi- 
mentalist to  grow  it  in  an  orchard-house,  or  other 
structure,  where  seeds  would  be  produced,  and  whence 
we  could  in  due  time  obtain  by  selection  an  improved 
variety. 

From   the   daily   papers    we    learn    that    the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  recently  received 
at  Downing  Street  a  deputation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
C.  Reed,  M.P.,  relative  to  the  proposed  build- 
ing on  the  reserved  land  around  the  Victoria 
Park.  It  is  p  opened  to  build  upon  some  35  acres  on 
the  confines  of  the  park,  and  a  very  strong  feeling 
of    opposition    to    this    encroachment   has   sprung  up 

inong  the  population  of  the  East  End.  Victoria  Park, 
t  was  urged,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  borough 
of  Mackney,  and  Bethnal  Green,  Bow,  Stepney,  and 
other  densely-populated  districts  lay  around. — Mr. 
Heath  said  that  the  population  abutting  on 
the  park  had  increased  from  530,000  in  1841  to 
831,000  in  1S71,  and  that  as  many  as  150,000 
persons  had  visited  the  park  in  one  day. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the 
deputation  had  shown,  what  he  never  doubted,  that  it 
was  desirable  that  their  object  should  be  attained.  But 
he  had  to  look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  The  money  for  the  park  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Government  to  buy  land,  a  certain  portion  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  a 
park,  and  another  to  the  Woods  for  building.  That 
land  was  therefore  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  whole   country,    but    they   asked  him   to   give   it 


to  the  people  of  the  East  End.  He  should  deal 
with  it  as  if  it  was  money  in  bank,  and  they  asked  him 
for  the  cash  to  make  an  additional  park.  He  granted 
it  was  desirable  they  should  have  the  park,  but  why 
should  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
pay  for  a  park  for  them  ?  They  were  numerous,  and 
perhaps  poor,  but  they  were  not  all  poor.  Some  of  those 
who  owned  property  in  the  East  End  were  very  rich,  and 
why  should  the  whole  people  be  taxed  for  their  benefit  ? 
—Mr.  Reed  said  that  the  principle  was  admitted  in  the 
West  End  parks. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  They  are  Royal  parks,  and  we  have  them 
traditionally.  Of  course  we  should  never  dream  of 
making  them  if  we  had  to  do  so  now. — Mr.  Hansard  : 
If  there  be  a  prospect  of  getting  the  money  to  buy  the 
land,  will  you  suspend  the  building?— The  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Yes,  anything  I  can  do 
in  that  way  I  will,  if  you  try  and  buy  the  land.— Mr. 
Hansard  :  It  is  a  weak  reed  to  lean  on.— The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  :  I  hope  you  do  not  mean 
that  for  your  representative  (Mr.  Reed).  This  bon 
mot  brought  the  interview  to  an  end.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  discuss  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  proper 
thing  for  Government  to  do,  as  compared  with  what 
should  be  done  by  private  effort ;  but  we  know  that 
it  is  miserably  false  economy  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  it  will  ultimately 
prove  most  disastrous  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  social 
order  of  the  community  in  general. 

Parliament  is  to  be  applied  to  next  session  for 

power  to  construct  Market  Houses  and  other  build- 
ings, approaches,  and  streets,  and  a  Railway  Sta- 
tion, and  other  works,  in  Leicester  Square.  The 
market  will  be  for  the  sale  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  provi- 
sions. The  station  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
Central,  the  North- Western,  Midland,  and  South- 
Eastern  Railways. 

Londoners  will  learn    widi   much   satisfaction 

that  the  covenanted  sum  of ,,{^45,000  has  been  at  length 
paid  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  Sir 
John  Maryon  Wilson,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Hampstead,  in  purchase  of  all  his  rights  over  the 
Heath,  and  that  the  deed  has  been  signed  and  sealed 
by  which  that  open  space  has  been  permanently 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  Londoners  in  general.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  also  borne  the  legal 
and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  transfer,  amounting 
to  £,vyx>  more.  In  commemoration  of  this  transaction 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  and  the 
neighbourhood  have  lately  raised  by  subscription  a  sum 
of  £(>yi  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Philip  H.  Le 
Breton,  barrister-at-law,  chairman  of  the  Hampstead 
\^estiy,  and  representative  of  that  parish  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  by  whose  exertions  mainly  the  Heath 
was  thus  secured.  The  testimonial,  consisting  of  a 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  purse 
of  ;r^5oo,  was  formally  presented  last  week  to  Mr.  Le 
Breton  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  H:ollybush  Assembly 
Rooms. 

-  From  Belgium  we  learn  that  the  Commission 
appointed  to  represent  Belgian  interests  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1872,  consists  of  MM.  de  Cannart 
d'Hamale,  Ronnberg,  Linden,  A.  Verschaffelt, 
and  E.  Morren. 

Buxus  Fortune!  is  the  name  given  by  M. 

Carriere  to  a  Chinese  Box,  cultivated  under  the  name 

lot  the  plant  of  Jacqueminot 

npact  growing  evergreen  bush, 

branches,   bearing  long  narrow 

subcuneiform   leaves.     This  Box   is  extremely  hardy, 

of  the  climate  of  Paris. 

Jacqueminot's   B.  longifolia,  on  the  other  hand,   is 

tender,    has   loose  branches,    long  distant    spreading 

leaves,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  but  is  an  elegant  shrub, 

and  is  recommended  by  M.  CarriSre  as  an  evergreen 

suitable  for  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

Few  subjects  are  gayer  in  the  spring  months, 

more  useful  for  forcing  purposes,  than  the  Double- 

FLOVVERED    Peaches— white,    common,    or   striped. 
The     French    horticulturists     have    another    striped- 
flowered  variety,  named  Striata,  which  is  said  to  be 
from  versicolor,  although  somewhat  resembling 
i  a  vigorous,   abundant  blooming  plant,  with 
freely  expanded  flowers,   the  greater  number  of  which 
are  flaked  with  bright  red,  others  being  partially,  and 
some  wholly,  of  the  brilliant  red  colour.  It  is  cultivated 
the  garden  of  the  Paris  Museum. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

for  the  week  ending  December  9  ranged  from  43°  at 
Perth  to  37°.  5  at  Leicester,    the  mean   for  the  Eng- 
lish stations  being  39°.S,  and  for  the  Scottish  40''.5.   The 
imum  Temperatures  of  the  Air  ranged  from 
!  at   Leith  to  9°  at  Norwich,    the   mean  for   the 
ral  places  in  England  being  1 9°.  2,  and  for  those  in 
Scotland  26°.  4.     By  comparing  the  temperatures  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  days  have  been  warmer 
during  the  past  week  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  in  a 
slight  degree,  but  at  night  the  difference  was  much 
greater.     The  highest  Mean  Temperature,  34°.8, 
occurred   at   Leith,    and   the  lowest,    27°.  7,  at  Man- 
chester,   the    mean   value    for    the    English    stations 
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being  31°,  and  for  the  Scottish  33''.6.  During 
the  past  week  the  weather  has  remained  very 
cold,  and  at  Blackheath  the  mean  daily  values 
have  been  all  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average. 
On  the  8th  the  mean  temperature  was  but  22°.  4,  the 
departure  from  the  average  being  1 9°.  3.  The  greatest 
fall  of  rain  was  1.05  mch  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the 
mean  fall  for  the  several  stations  in  England  being 
0.15  inch,  and  for  those  in  Scotland  0.12  inch.  (See 
Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1623.) 


grace 


Menispermum  canadense  is  another  ;  then  there  are  I  where  it  languishes,  neglected  and  unnoticed.  Our 
various  species  of  Smilax,  some  with  spotted  foliage,  '  drawing,  though  giving  accurately  enough  the  form  of 
quite  (i  la  mode,  as  that  is  at  present  understood.  i  a  smgle  leaf,  fails  completely  to  realise  the 

Those  curious  in  such  matters  would  do  well  to  pay    beauty  of  the  plant, 
a  visit  to  that  treasure-house  of  all  that  is  interesting  ,  :;^^:^;;^::;^^^ 

in  plant-culture — the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders, 
at  Reigate.  There  are  gathered  together  scores  of  hardy  | 
cliinbers,  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  view  of  testing  j  An  elementary  fact  in  the  culture  of  the  Pear  is  the 
their  merits.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  very  many  of  our  1  circumstance  that  the  seed  produces  as  many  varieties 
neglected  wild  plants  come  m  grandly  for  this  purpose,  |  as    individuals.      The   seeds,    although   belonging   to 


SEEDLING    PEARS. 


-—  Dr.  Syme  contributes  the  foUowmg  Note  on  ■  and  of  course  the  Bryonies,  white  and  black.  But  it  is  ,  less  resemble  the  original  form  of  wild  Pear  When 
THE  i-ERTILis.\TION  OF  CEREALS  to  the  Journal  of  3.mwg  the  Vines  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  fine  !  by  accident  a  variety  is  obtained  sufiiciently  distinct  as 
Hotany :—  plants  of  this  character  :  the  Parsley-leaved  Vine,  the    to  the  productiveness  of  the  tree,   the  beauty  of  the 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  observations  on  the  Fertilisa-  |  claret  Grape,  and  many  others  occur  to  us,  beautiful  in  fruit  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh,  it  is  multiplied  by 
tion  of  Cereals.  This  year  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  form  and  resplendent  in  colour  in  autumn  ;  and  then  means  of  grafting  on  the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince, 
subject,  froni  being  at  work  on  the  grasses  for  the  third    there  is  the  history  attaching  to  them,  much  of  which    Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  raisers  to  mcrease 

ZfZ  my  resilence  fslnTh^  '  "i^  -If^'-ly  -^  ^T^Z 

midst    of    cornfields,    I   had  ?'  6°°.'^   I^"^t;^?    produced 

ample  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject.  In 
Wheat  and  Barley  the  stigmas 
receive  the  pollen  from  the 
anthers  before  the  latter  are 
protruded,  and  the  exserted 
anthers  I  found  to  be  always 
empty.  In  the  Oat  most  of 
the  protruded  anthers  are 
empty,  but  occasionally  an- 
thers with  poUen  are  to  be 
found  after  protrusion,  and 
stigmas  exposed  at  the  sides 
of  the  florets,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  WTieat 
and  Barley.  All  the  British 
forms  of  the  Agropyrum  sec- 
tion of  Tridcum,  and  Hor- 
deum  murinum,  maritimum, 
and  bulbosum,  protrude  their 
stigmas  and  unemptied  an- 
thers in  the  manner  usual 
among  the  Euryantheas.  My 
observations  are  confined  to 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  the 
case  of  the  Oat  seems  to  show 
that  the  mode  of  fertilisation 
is  not  always  constant  in  the 
same  species,  so  that  observa- 
tions are  required  in  other 
places.  The  question  is  more 
important  than  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  I  have  noticed 
letters  in  the  newspapers  from 
farmers,  predicting  a  bad 
Wheat  harvest  because  the 
'  wind  had  blown  off  the 
flowers.'  Now,  if  the  anthers 
may  be  blown  off  without 
affecting  the  fertilisation  no 
harm  is  done,  and  the  belief 
of  this  may  save  a  needless 
panic  and  uncalled-for  rise  in 


the  1 


;  of  c 


■ In  the  French  gar- 
dens Sambucus  Fonte- 
NAYSII,  a  variety  obtained 
by  M.  BiLLARD,  nursery- 
man at  Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
from  seeds  of  S.  glauca,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  desirable 
shrub,  on  account  of  its 
vigorous  habit    of    growth. 


and  the 


of  being  continually  in 
flower  from  the  month  of 
June  onwards.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  the  yellowish 
flowers,  which  are  arranged 
in  very  broad  cymes,  some- 
times as  much  as  16  inches 
across,  have  a  most  agreeable 
odour.  The  plants  present 
a  peculiarity  of  growth  which 
is  not  common,  namely,  the 
secondary  or  lower  buds 
push  more  vigorously  than 
the  principal  ones  above 
them,  this  character  inducing 
a  proportionate  lateral  ex- 
tension in  its  development.  As  the  pk 
fruits,  it  is  chiefly  multiplied  by  layers. 


HARDY  CUMBERS. 


by  seed.  The  Belgians  espe- 
cially have  enriched  pomo- 
logy with  a  number  of  fine 
Pears,  and  have  put  on 
record  a  number  of  useful 
facts  concerning  their  pro- 
duction. Van  Mons  was 
the  first  who  occupied  him- 
self on  a  large  scale  with 
seedling  fruit  trees.  He 
began  in  1780,  when  15 
years  of  age,  and  continued 
his  operations  without  inter- 
ruption until  his  death  in 
the  7Sth  year  of  his  age. 
A  believer  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  cultivated  varieties, 
he  sowed  the  seeds  and 
stones  of  recently  obtained 
.■^orts.  After  from  12  to  20 
years  of  experiments  he  ob- 
tained fruits  which  were  for 
the  most  part  rough,  small, 
and  bad  in  flavour.  He 
waited,  believing  that  the 
seeds  of  this  first  crop  would 
give  him  in  due  time  im- 
proved varieties  and  better 
fruit,  and  his  patience  was 
rewarded  after  the  lapse  of 
from  12  to  15  years.  Van 
Mons  sowed  the  seeds  pro- 
duced by  this  second  crop, 
which  was  already  superior 
to  the  first,  and  thus  gra- 
dually, by  means  of  succes- 
sive sowings  and  careful 
selection,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  almost  all  cases 
good  varieties,  somedelicious 
in  flavour  and  bearing  early. 
Contemporaneously  with  and 
,  after  Van  Mons,  Harden- 
pont,  Esperen,  Gregoire, — ■ 
Nelis,  and  others  increased 
the  number  of  good  varieties 
by  similar  means,  a  further 
explanation  of  which  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

Selection  of  Seed. — Large 

well-formed  pips  are  taken 

from    the    finest    and    best 

Pears  amongst  those  which 

ripen  in   winter,    preferably 

from    a   comparatively   new 

not  yet  degenerated  variety. 

The  pips  are  placed  one  by 

one  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel 

protected    from    mice,    and 

towards  the  end  of  January, 

when  the  severe  frosts  have 

abated,  they  are  washed  to 

remove  the  sticky  mucilage 

which  surrounds  them,  and 

then  spread  out  to  dry  in  a 

place  where  they  are  neither 

seldom    would  be  caviare  except  to  the  professed  botanist,  but    exposed  to  frost  nor  to  injury  from  heat.      Some  days 

much  of  which  also  is  of  interest  to  any  plant  lover.  afterwards  they  are  sown.     Others  put   the  pips  into 

I      These  plants  and  their  tendrils  are  alive  in  a  sense  '  sand  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

I  hardly  dreamt  of  by  most  gardeners.     They  show  more        Somitig-  the  Seed,    &=€. — At  the  com.mencement  of 

method — we  had  almost   said  more   reason — in   their    February  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pans  filled  w  ith  sandy 

apt  to  overlook    movements  than  many  a  mollusc,  or  even  insect.    How    soil,  kept  moist,  bi 

le  style  or  one    gently  but  surely  they  move  towards  their  support ;    weather  be  fine  th 

;glect  others.     Is    how  sensitive  they  are  to  a  touch  ;  how  particular  they    frosty  they  are  put  ma.  cellar  or  fruit 

for  the  prevalent    are  sometimes  in  their  selection  ;  how  firmly  they  grasp    any  place  that  is  too  much  heated,  and  they  are  taken 

they  do  lay  hold  ;  what  manifold  contrivances  |  out  when   the   thaw  comes.     Towards   the  middle 
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without  excess  of  damp.     If  the 
pans   are  placed  out-of-doors,   if 


In  our  rage  for  novelties  we  are 
old  favourites  ;  in  our  addiction  t 
feature  of  gardening  we   too  often 
there  any  good  reason,  for  instance,  for  the  preval 
neglect  of  hardy  climbers?     With   the   except] 

climbing  Roses,  which  we  cannot  do  without,  and  of  they  have'to  secure  their  hold  ;— all  this  belongs  to  the  |  April  the  young  plants  are  pricked  out 
the  Ivies,  which,  from  their  evergreen  habit,  their  poetry  of  science — the  mere  herbarium  botanist  can  |  prepared  border,  under  a  north-east  wall,  or  unaer  any 
beauty,  and  variety,  are  sure  to  hold  their  ground,  hardly  appreciate  it,  the  heedless  gardener  passes  it  j  other  shelter  which  protects  them  from  excessive  heat, 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  we  meet  with  hardy  by  ;  and  yet  the  grand  charm  of  a  garden  is  its  life.  The  plants  are  removed  with  a  small  trowel,  and  as 
climbers  in  any  variety.  In  old-fashioned  gardens  we  However,  we  do  not  care  to  enter  into  such  disqui-  I  soon  as  they  have  produced  two  leaves  above  the  seed 
may  find  a  Hop  doing  grand  service,  or  perhaps  a  sitions  just  now,  our  main  object  being  to  recommend  !  leaves  :  the  end  of  the  radicle  is  pinched  off  to  pre- 
sweet-flowered  Honeysuckle,  but  there  is  a  wealth  of  |  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  an  old  favourite  in  the  vent  the  formation  of  a  tap-root.  They  are  then 
hardy  climbers  which  would  answer  admirably  for  1  form  of  Cissus  orientalis  (see  fig.  343),  which  formed  a  '  replanted  in  lines  an  inch  or  two  apart, 
covering  arbors,  conceaUng  trellises,  and  other  like  •  splendid  object  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  \' eitch  last  ;  Transplantation  0/ Seedlings. — After  a  year's  growth 
purposes.  Periploca  grreca,  with  its  shining  green  [  autumn,  and  which,  we  fear,  is  all  but  lost,  though  \  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  from  4  to  1 2  inches.  In 
possibly  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  nurseries,  I  the  spring  the  more  vigorous  of  them  are  taken  up  and 


leaves,  and  its   oddly-shaped  flowers,  is  one 
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replanied  at  ,wider  intervals  tliaa  before.  Those  less 
developed  are  not  transplanted  until  the  succeeding 
year.  In  this  manner,  every  year,  while  the  plant  is  at 
rest,  the  most  vigorous  plants  are  taken  up,  their  tap- 
roots cut,  and  themselves  replanted  at  distances  favour- 
able to  the  full  development  of  the  branches.  Every 
plant  will  thus  be  transplanted  every  two  or  three  years, 
with  the  view  of  checking  its  growth,  and  of  favouring 
the  production  of  fruit-spurs.  When  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  only  a  scanty 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots,  their  transplantation  in  a  light 
soil  may  be  a  hazardous  proceeding.  In  that  case  the 
soil  is  removed  from  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
some  of  the  longer  roots  cut  through. 

Pruning. — During  the  first  few  years  the  seedlings 
generally  make  only  spiny  and  unproductive  wood,  and 
they  must  not  be  headed  back  until  they  have  produced 
strunp,  vigorous  branches  without  spines,  and  provided 
with  well-developed  leaves.  Where  this  happens  the 
plants  have  attained  the  period  of  fructification,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  produced  on  those  branches  which  have 
lost  the  characters  of  the  wildings.  All  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  do  in  the  way  of  pruning  is  to  shorten 
the  laterals,  so  as  to  favour  the  development  of  the 
leader.  The  main  object  is,  not  to  produce  a  sym- 
metrical tree,  but  to  obtain  as  early  a  production  of 
fruit  as  possible. 

Fructification. — The  most  precocious  seedling  Pears 
are  those  which  begin  to  produce  fruit  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years.  The  latest  are  those  which  do  not  yield 
fruit  till  20  years  have  elapsed.  Can  the  period  of 
fructification  be  hastened  by  grafting  on  the  Quince,  or 
on  another  Pear  ?  Experience  has  proved  that  this  can- 
not be  done.  Moreover,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  the  graft,  taken  from  a  seedling  plant,  not  yet  of 
age  to  produce  fruit,  will  require  as  long  a  time  as  the 
parent,  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  arrive  at  adult  age. 
The  production  of  fruit,  then,  is  not  hastened,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  first  crop  is  doubled,  and  the  merits  of 
the  new  variety  can  be  more  quickly  appreciated.  The 
first  fructification  of  a  seedling  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  decide  on  its  qualities  ;  the  size  of  the  fruit  is 
increased  by  grafting,  and  often  the  period  of  maturity 
is  modified.  Hence  we  never  send  out  a  new  Pear 
before  having  tested  it  on  its  own  roots,  as  well  as 
grafted,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  Ernest  Ballet, 
Troyes,  Frame. 


NEW    PLANTS,    &-<:.,     CERTIFICATED 

At  the  Roval  Horticultcral  Society's 

Meetings,  1870 — 71. 

",•    The  awards   marked  *   were  made  by  the  Intentationa 
by  the  Floral  Committee.       F.C.  iiuli 
Certificate,  S.C.  Secor.d-class  Certificate. 
ctum  ..     Veitcfi,  April  19,  1871— F.C. 
..     Veitch,  April  19,  1871-F.C 
um      ..     Linden,  June  7,  1871— F.C* 
'•    ■        -      .7.1871- F.C- 


-F.C. 


^ch'iiea  Maria  Regina; 
Agave   Bessereriana  amo 

„    dealbata  compacta 
„     „     compacta     angt 


imbricata 
Mescal  fol 
,,     nigrispmis  . 
Kegel,!  i 


Lmve,  June  27,  1871-  .  _ 
Veitch,  Oct.  5,  1870-F.C. 
Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Veitcli.  Sept,  7,  1870 — F.C. 
Veitch,  June  8,  1870— F.C. 
Veitch,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 
Wendfand,  July  19,  1871-  F 
Green,  Feb.  15,  7871— F.C. 
Green,  Sept.  21,  1870— F.C. 


Veitch.  May  3,  1871— F.C. 
Croucher,  Aug.  16,  1871—: 
J.Verschaflfelt,JuIyi9,i87i- 
J.Verschaffelt,  Sept.  6,1871 
J.Ver5cha«elt,Julyi9.i87i- 
Cmucher,  June  7,  1871— F 
Veitch.  Sept.  20,  1871— P  ( 
Croucher,  Aug.i6,  1871 


,,     TonelLina  ..  ..  J.Verschaffelt,  Sept..  . 

,,     VerschatTeltii  variesata  Croucher,  July  5,  1871— F.C. 

Alloplectus  vitlatus  ..  ..  Linden,  July  5,  1871— F.C* 

^  glutinosa  rubronervia  Veitch,  May  18,  1870— F.C. 

•  ■■  I  Shepherdii^  ..  Bull  July  5.  1871— F.C. 


Amaranthus  salicifolius 
Amaryllis  CheUoni    . . 


AnEectochilus(Goodyera)  Or- 
-\na;ctochilus  pardina 
Anthurium      Scherzerianum 

aureo-reticulata 
„     Veitchii 


Sept.  2.,  i87o-F,C. 
VeitcTi,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
Veitch,  March  15,  1871— F.C. 
William?,  May  3,  1871— F.C. 
Williams,  April  s,  1871— F.C. 
Williams.  April  6,  1870— F.C. 

Laurence,  Aug.  2,  1871— F.C. 
Bull,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
Green,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 

Dixon,  Apil  19,  1871— F.C. 


n,  July  5,  187: 
1,  June  8.  187c 
1.  May  4,  1870 
M.lrch  15,  187 


,.      .     -F.C. 
Green,  Dec.  6,  1871— F.C. 

870— F.C. 


-F.C. 


Lowe,  June  27,  1371 
Lowe,  July  19,  1870- 
Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
E.    G.    Henderson    &    Son. 

M.irch  15,  1871— F.C. 
Backhouse,  Oct.  5,  1870 -S.C. 


-F.C. 


Lo« 


-F.C. 


Caput-Medu 
caudiculatun 
ceratophyllu 


Craigii  glomeratu 
Craigii  splendens 


flabellifolium  tenu 
furcillans     . . 
Gillsoniic     .. 
Gillsonix  furcans 
Gulsoniee    . . 


,,    strombominon 
„    trifidum 


Mapplebeck.  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
A.  Parsons,  Sept.  21,  1870-F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  July  19,  1870-F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C 
Mapplebeck,  July  19,  1870 — F.C. 


Mapplebeck,  July  19, 
Mapplebeck,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871-F.C. 
Lmve,  July  jg.  1870— F.C. 
Mapplebeck.  July  19.  1870— F.C. 

M.ipplebeck,  July  19,  1870— F  C 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  July  iq,  1870— F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871-F.C. 
■  ■  '  ,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
27,  1871-F.C. 
1871.— F.C. 


Aucuba    japonica    (fa:mina) 
aureo-maculata  . . 

Auricula  Alderman  Wisbey 
,,  Colonel  Champneys  .. 
,,  Marquis  of  Westminster 
„     Sultan 

Azalea  (indica;  Alice 

„     Comtesse  de  Beaufort 

,,     Comtesse  de  Flandres 

„     Francois  de  Vos  ..\ 

,,     George  Loddiges 

„     LaReine 

„     Marquis  of  Lome 

„     Marvel 

„     President  de  Ghellinck 

deWalle 
„     Roi  d'Holland.. 

Bactris  Marissa 


Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Lowe,  July  19.  1870-F.C. 
Ivery,  June  7,  1871— S.C. 
Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 

Culbush,  Nov.  2,  1870— F.C. 
Turner,  May  3,  1871-F.C. 
Turner,  April  20,  1870— F.C 
Turner,  April  19,  1871 — F.C. 
Turner,  April  ig,  1871— F.C. 
Van  Houtte,  April  19,  1871 — F.C. 
"       "     ne,  April  19.  1871— F.C, 


May 


ctabil: 


Bowenia  spectabilis 

Caladium  Princess  Alexandra 

Calamus  cinnamomea 

,.    ex  Menado 
Carludovica  rotundifolia      . . 
Carnation      (tree)      Maiden's 
Blush 


tleya 
^Ios.si£  Mariana: 
Reineckiana  . . 
Triana:  Atalanta 


Chamsdorea  graminil 
Cheilanthes  Mathewsi 
Chrysanthemum    (Japani 


Cineraria  asplenifolia 

Clematis,  Gem 
„     Lord  Londesborough. 
„     Sylph 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum  . , 
Coleus  Tryoni 
Collinsia  violacea 
Corypha  Martiana    . . 
Cotyledon  spinosa     . . 
Croton  Joha: 


Cyanophyllum  spectandrum 
Cycas  Armstrongii    . . 

„     Broughtonii 
Cyclamen    persicum    gigan- 

„  „  kermesinum 

,,  ,,  Queen  of  Crimsons 

„  ,,  Snowflake  .. 

„  ,,  purpurcum 


Dallifre,  May  17.  i87i-S.( 
Van  Houtte,  April  ig,  1871 
Bull,  April  19,  1871— F.C. 

Van  Houtte,  April  19.  1871 
Turner,  May  18.  1870-F.C 
Rollisson,  June  8,  1870-F.C 
Veitch,  June  29,  1870-F.C. 
Veitch.  June  29,  1870— F.C 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  / 


Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 

Masters,  May  3,  1871— F.C. 
Veitch,  Aug.  3.  1870— F.C. 
Thompson.  June  8,  1870— FC. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,    May  4 

1870-F.C. 
Veitch,  Sept.  7,  1870— F.C 
Linden,  Tune  21,  1871— F.C* 
Veitch,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 

VV.  Lee,  Dec.  7,  1870-S.C. 
I  Masteis,  May  3,  1871— S.C. 
(  Masters.  June  7,  1871— F.C. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nov.  2, 
i87<^F.C. 

W.  Lee,  Dec.  7,   1870— F.C. 


"imams,  junea,  1870— F.C. 
Denning,  May  17,  1871— F.C. 
WlLson.  Jan.  19,  1870-F.C. 
Wilson,  Jan.  19.  1870-F.C. 
Laurence.  Feb.  16,  1870— F.C. 
Wilson,  Jan.  19,  1870 — F.C. 
Wilson,  Jan.  19,  1870— F.C. 

W.  Paul,  January  19,  1870— S.C. 
Rollisson,  June  29,  1870— F.C. 
Denning.  March  1,  1871— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,   Nov.  2 

1S70— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nov.  2 

1870-F.Q 
Bull,  Nov.  2,  1870— F.C. 
Bull,  Nov.  2.  1870— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Sept.  21 

1870-F.C. 
Baker,  Aug.  17,  1870-F.C. 
Noble,  May  4,  1870-F.C 
Cripps,  Ju 

■  ig.  17 

1S70-F.C. 
Guildford,  Aug.  2,  1871-F.C. 
Thompson,  May  17,  1871— B'.C. 
Veitch,  Oct.  5,  1870— F.C. 
Atkins.  April  5,  1871-F.C. 
Veitch,  May  3, 1871-F.C.    (F.C. 
J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  March  2, 1870  - 
A.  Waterer,  Feb.  16,  1870— F.C. 
A.  Waterer,  Feb.  i6,  1870-F.C. 
Bull,  Nov.  2,  1870— F.C. 
Bull,  August  17,  1870-F.C. 
Veitch.  May  18,  1870-F.C. 
Bull,  Junes,  1870-F.C. 
Bull,  Augusta,  1870- F.C. 

Edmonds,  April  6, 1870 — F.C. 


Thompson,  June8, 1870— F.C 
Veitch,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 

1871— FC. 

1871-F.C 
,  .871-F.C 


Veitch, 


Dahlia,  Annie  Hobbs 
„     Bucks  Lass 
„     Flower  of  Kent 


Bull.  Sept. 
Williams.  March  2,  1870- FC 
Hobbs.  Sept.  21,  1870— F.C 
Turner,  Sept.  20,  1871-  S.C 
Harris,  Sept.  7,  1870-S.C. 
Harris.  Sept.  21,  1870— F.C 
Rawlings.  Sept.  21,  1870— S.C. 
Rawlings,  Sept.  20,  1871- S.C. 
Keynes,  Aug.  3,  1870— S.C. 
Keynes,   Sept.  21,  1870— S.C. 
G,  Parker,  .^ept.  20,  1871- S,C 
Turner,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
Turner,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
G.  Parker.  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 


Dahlia,  L.vonia 

,,  Maid  of  Essex . . 

,,  Marchioness  of  Bath  . 

,,  Marquis  of  Lornc 

,,  Mary  Keynes  . . 

„  Master  M'Grath 

„  Mephistopheles 


„     Ranunculus 

„     Robert  Lambert 

„     Souvenir        d'Herbert 

',',  William  Keynes'  '.'. 

„  William  Laird  . . 

,,  Yellow  Standard 

„  Yellow  Standard 

',',    „    Dolly  Varden 
„     „     Flora  Wyatt 
„    „     Flossie  Williams  .. 
,,     ,.     Mrs.  Saunders      .. 
„     (bedding)   Model         .. 

Daphne  (indica)  elegantissima 

Davallia  clavata 

Deckenia  nobitis 

Delphinium  nudicauh 

Dendrobium  chrysoti; 

:;  ily" '  ■ 


Veitch 
hyrsillorum  . . 
Desmodium  penduhdoi 
Dicksonia  Sellowiana 
DiefTenbachia  Bausei 


,,     el- dorado 

,,     prismatica 
Dracaena  amabilis     . . 

',',     Guiifoylei 

„     lulescens  striata 

„     porphyrophylla 

'.'.  WisemTn^ni  '.'. 
Dyckia  brevifolia  .. 
Echeveria  agavoides 
Elisena  longipetala  , . 
Encephalartus  mirabiiis 

Epacris    hyacinthiflora 


Rawbngs,  Sept.  6,  1871  -  F.C 

Wheeler,  Aug.  17,  1870— F.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  6.  1871— S.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  21,  1870— F.C. 

Turner,  Sept.  20,  1871— S.C. 

Turner,  Sept.  20,  1871-F-C. 

Rawlings,  Oct.  5,  1870-F.C. 

Rawlings,  Sept.  20.  1S71— S.C. 
1  Turner,  Sept.  6,  1871— S.C. 
t  Turner,  Sept.  20,  i87i-F.C. 

G.  Parker,  Sept.  7,  1870— S.C. 

Perry,  Oct.  s,  1870-S.C. 

Turner,  Sept.  20,  1871— S.C. 

Hobbs,  Sept.  21,  1870— S.C. 

Turner,  Sept.  6,  1S71— F.C. 
Keynes,  Sept.  21,  1870— S.C. 
Keynes,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
Keynes,  Sept.  6,  1871— S.C. 
Parker,  OcL  5,  1870— F.C. 
Turner,  Sept.  20,  1871— F.C. 
G.  Parker,  Sept.  20,  1871-F.C. 
Keynes,  Sept.  6,  1871- F.C. 
Keynes.  Aug.  3.  1870-S.C. 
Keynes,  Sept.  21,  i87'>— S.C. 
Turner,  SepL  6,  1871— F.C. 
Lidgard,  Sept.  6,  1871 — S.C. 
Veitch,  Sept.  7,  1870— F.C. 
Rollisson,  Mar.  15.  1871-F.C. 
Veitch,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 
Thompson.  June  8, 1870 — F.C. 
Brooke&Co.,Sept  11, 1870— F.C. 
Veitch,  June  29,  1870— F.C. 
Veitch,  April  6,  1870— F.C. 
Bull,  Oct.  4,  1871-F.C. 
J.  Verschaffelt,  July  19. 1871,  F.C* 
Veitch,  Fune  27,  1871- F  C. 
Veitch.  June  8,  1870— F.C. 
Linden.Julys,  187— F.C 
Linden,  July  5,  1871— F.C* 
Linden,  July  5,  1871— F.C* 
Linden,  July  5.  1871— F.C 
.Julys,  1871— F.C 
1871-F.C. 


870-F.C. 


Veitch,  Jul 


Tc: 


Veitch,  June  27,  1871- FC 

Green.  May  3,  1871— F.C. 

F.  Perkins,  March  16.  1870-F.C. 

Green,  May  3,  1871 — F.C. 

Bull,  April  6.  1870-F.C. 

J.  VerschalTelt,  July  19, 1871,  F.C 


Erythrina  Parcelii     . . 
Euterpe  sylvestris     . . 

„    lanceolata 

Fuchsia  (tricolor)  Sunray 
Gasteria  nigricans      . . 
Gastronema         sanguineum 


Linden,  June  7,  1871 — S.C* 
Bull,  June  29,  1870— F.C. 
Veitch,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 
Veitch.  May  18,  1870-F.C 
A.  Henderson&Co  ,  Jan.  if 


,,    speciosa 

Gladiolus  Araximtnes 
,,    Archelaus 

ll    Celestial 

,,     Francis  Whitbourne 

,,     Hogarth 


Phidias  .' 


Grifiinia  dryades 
Hechtea  argentea 
Hollyhock,  Jeanie 


Houlletia  c 

Hyacinth  George  Peabody. 
,,     Marquis  of  Lome 


,.     stellata  flore-pleno 
Hymenophyllum  unilatei 
Kinahanii 


Bull,  Feb.  IS,  1870— F.C. 
Bull,  June  8.  1870-F.C. 
Veitch,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 
Bull,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
Kelway,  Aug.  16, 1871— F.C. 
Kelway,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 
Kelway,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 
Tillers-.  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
Douglas,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 
Kelway,  Aug.  2,  1371-F.C. 
Douglas,  Sept.  21,  1870— F  C 
Kelway,  Aug.  16,  1871 — F.C. 

Douglas,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 

Kelway,  Aug.  2,  1871 — F.C. 

Kelway,  Aug.  r6,  1871-F.C. 

Kelway,  Aug  2,  1871— F.C. 

Douglas,  Aug.  16,  1871 — F.C. 

Douglas,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 

Kelway,  Aug.  16,  1871— F.C. 
(  Rollisson,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
t  Veitch.  June  8,  1870— F.C. 

Rollisson,  May  3,  1871— F.C. 

Williams,  April  20, 1870— F.C. 

Green,  June  8,  1870— F.C. 

Green,  Sept.  7,  1870  -S.C. 

Green.  Sept.  20,  1871— F.C. 

Mackeller,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 

J.  J.  Chater.  SepL  6,  1871— F.C. 

Mackeller.  Sept.  6,  1871-F.C. 

Bird  Porter,  Aug.  17,  1870— S.C. 

Green,  Julys,  1871— F.C. 
Cutbush,  March  15,  1871— F.C. 
Cutbush.  March  15,  1871— F.C. 
W.  Paul,  March  15,  i87i-F.C. 
Cutbush,  March  15,  1871— F.C. 
Green,  |une  29,  1870— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Aug.  3, 

1870-F.C 
Paul  &  Son,  May  18,  1870— F.C. 


ON  THE  CULTURE   OF  TREE 
CARNATIONS. 

The  reason  why  Tree  Carnations  are  not  to  be  seen 
more  at  this  season  of  the  year  must  be  either  that  their 
culture  is  not  properly  understood,  or  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  possessors  of  gardens. 
The  latter  reason  seems  to  be  to  me  impossible,  for  who 
is  there  that  doesn't  love  a  Carnation  flower  at  this,  the 
dullest  of  all  seasons  ?  The  unsightliness  presented  by 
their  straggling  habit  of  growth  during  the  trim  summer 
months  may  be  supposed  as  another  reason  why  they 
are  not  as  they  should  be  just  now.  In  short,  I  think 
they  are  looked  down  upon  in  summer  too  much,  and 
pt  to  be  shoved  aside  for  some  other  showy,  trim- 
looking  plant,  in  the  same  way  as  early  forced  Roses 
are  too  often  huddled  into  any  out-of-the-way  corner, 

be  chilled,  parched,  soddened,  and  tattered. 

Tree  Carnations,  to  be  in  perfection  at  this  season, 
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require  attentive  summer  care,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  indoor  care  is  tlie  safest,  and  with  it  more  heat 
(dry  heat),  with  plenty  of  air.  To  have  Carnation 
flowers  all  the  year  round  in  quantity,  one  must  have  a 
quantity  of  plants.  Of  course  we  could  cut  them  every 
day  in  the  year,  not  from  the  same  set  of  plants,  but 
from  sets  of  plants— plants  of  all  ages,  from  the  rooted 
cutting  to  those  four  years  old.  The  oldest  plants  we 
rely  upon  chiefly  for  flowers  at  this  season,  and  the 
younger  at  spring-tide.  To  keep  up  a  stock  of  plants 
we  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  at  any  time — every 
month,  say — one  cutting  to  the  smallest  pot,  in  sandy 
loam,  or  loamy  sand  rather,  for  the  sand  predominates 
by  being  added,  and  they  are  placed  under  a  hand- 
light  or  bell-glass.  Two  hand-lights  are  kept  going  for 
the  purpose.  When  a  batch  is  rooted,  others  follow. 
They  are  potted  on  gradually  from  2  to  12  inch  pots  ; 
and  while  in  sizes  less  than  6-inch  they  are  stopped  sufli- 
ciently  to  form  a  good  bottom  of  from  five  to  ten  or  more 
breaks.  In  this  form  and  condition  they  are  potted 
into  the  10  or  12  inch  pots  in  a  pure  loam,  without  any 
dung  or  any  stimulating  mixture  whatever,  further 
than  a  dash  of  sand.  They  get,  when  once  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  a  liquid-manure  watering  every  week 
from  the  manure-tank. 

Further  than  this,  they  get  only  that  which  common 
sense  dictates,  namely,  staking  and  tying  with  care  every 
growth  that  cannot  support  itself.  Hazel  stakes  we  find 
best  for  the  larger  plants,  and  Privet  ones  for  the  smaller 
ones ;  a  painted  stake  should  only  be  used  when  these  are 
not  to  be  got.  Further,  care  must  be  used  in  putting 
long  enough  stakes  after  the  second  year,  as  the  growths 
are  sometimes  over  3  and  4  feet  long.  We  have  many 
limes  seen  people  look  critically  on  such  long  spindley- 
looking  plants  ;  and  some  practicals,  who  probably  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  faith,  with  stift"  formal  habits  of 
turning  plants  to  a  shape  and  the  evenest  contour,  have 
passed  them  by  as  beneath  their  notice.  Biit  ladies  of 
taste  here  are  the  critics,  and  a  dozen  blooms  at  this 
season  soon  compensate  for  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  plant's  habit.  Whoever,  therefore,  can't  bend  his 
ideas  to  the  plant's  wants  and  requirements  must  leave 
Tree  Carnations  alone,  and  seek  for  plants  of  a  more 
uniform  mien. 

The  sorts  we  grow  are  the  following,  and  to-day  more 
than  a  dozen  fine  blooms  have  been  cut,  and  as  many 
more  could  have  been  furnished  had  they  been  wanted : — 
Henshaw's  Scarlet,  Rembrandt,  Eclipse,  Hector,  Comte 
de  Douy,  Beauty,  M.  Valiant,  Eugene  Ducreux,  Charles 
Baltet,  Prince  of  Orange,  The  Bride,  Jubilee,  Belle 
Rose,  Lady  Stuart,  and  several  seedlings  of  merit. 
Of  course  the  summer-flowering  variety.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  finds  a  favourable  place  in  the  collection. 
Tree  Carnations  I  regard  as  first-class  flowers,  ranking 
as  high  as  the  Gardenia,  Camellia,  and  Daphne,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  Cinerarias  and  other  kinds  of 
flowers  usually  to  be  seen  at  this  season.  We  grow 
our  plants  on  the  side  stages  of  our  Heath-house, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  head  room,  which  they 
really  require,  for  some  of  the  plants  are  fully  5  feet 
high  and  2  or  3  feet  through.  I  may  remark  further 
that  we  cut  the  flowers  a  day  or  two  after  they 
are  opened,  if  likely  to  be  wanted  in  numbers, 
and  place  them  in  damp  sand  in  a  cool  room, 
as  we  do  Gardenias  and  such-like  flowers.  In 
warmer,  much  warmer  localities,  I  have  grown  Tree 
Carnations  out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  lifted,  as  is 
done  here  in  autumn  ;  but  never  did  I  find  them  so 
satisfactory  as  when  kept  always  in  pots— for  this 
reason,  that  I  failed  to  lift  them  with  sufficient  root 
to  winter  them  well,  far  less  to  flower  them  to  my 
liking.  H.  K. 


FIG  CULTURE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  S.  W.,"  p.  1552,  that  the  less 
the  knife  is  used  the  better.  Plant  the  trees  in  poor 
soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  lime  rubbish,  road  sand,  and 
loam,  on  a  dry  bottom.  If  they  grow  strongly  at  first, 
pinch  the  shoots  into  weakness,  and  let  the  trees  grow 
into  half  standards,  backed  up  against  the  wall.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  form  short-jomted  wood,  full  of  fruit, 
like  the  sample  enclosed  (fig.  344).  As  the  fruit  swells 
give  two  or  three  soakings  of  manure-water.  From 
the  time  it  approaches  maturity  the  drier  the  roots 
can  be  kept  the  better.  Except  in  the  sunny  South, 
only  one  crop  can  be  ripened  in  the  year  out-of-doors. 
This  suggests  the  vital  question,  which  crop?  Upon 
the  answer  to  this  two  courses  of  treatment  depend. 
These  may  be  called  the  covered  and  the  exposed. 
Those  who  cover  say.  Why  the  largest  of  those  fruit 
that  show  in  the  autumn  (see  fig.  344)  shall  be  our 
crop  for  the  succeeding  summer.  By  excluding  the 
frost  from  these  they  will  begin  growth  next  May  at 
the  point  where  they  stopped  in  October,  and  we  shall 
gather  an  early  and  a  bountiful  harvest.  Well,  they 
may  or  may  not.  There  is  little  certainty  about  it. 
The  rats  may  gnaw  the  fruit,  or  more  likely,  when  the 
trees  are  uncovered  next  May  or  June,  the  transition 
from  darkness  to  light  will  prove  too  much  for  the 
fruit,  and  down  it  will  drop. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that,  taking  an  average  of  sea- 
sons, I  have  found  the  covering  of  outdoor  Figs  not 
worth  the  candle.  My  crop,  which  is  mostly  plentiful, 
comes  forth  from  the  ends  of  many  shoots  left.  Beyond 
the  green  Figs  on  the  shoots  sent,  you  will  observe 
Figlets,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  in  embryo.  These  and 
a  few  more  that  cluster  around  the  terminal  bud  un- 


,,  and  develope  themselves  as  it  starts  into  growth, 

ititute  our  main  crop.     These  have  plenty  of  time 

to  ripen,   and  hardly  ever  fail  ;  but  in  mild  weather, 

many  of  the  larger  ones  also  stand,  and  provide  us 

with  a  longer  succession. 

Our  out-of-door  Figs  are  grown  in  a  small  stable  or 
court  yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  buildings. 
They,  therefore,  grow  on  every  aspect,  and  we  gather 
ripe  fruit  olT  north  walls.  Of  course  the  east,  west, 
and  south  yield  better.  We  intend  to  cover  all  the 
roofs  with  the  trees,  as  I  find  they  do  well  on  the 
tiles.  The  trees  have  no  borders,  and  the  yard  is 
paved  throughout.  Now  the  trees  have  got  into 
full  bearing,  all  the  attention  they  have  is  to  tie- 
in  the  branches,  and  gather  the  fruit  ;  and  as 
they  are  strong  and  ripe  for  fruit-bearing,  they 
have  had  no  water  but  the  rain  that  falls  on 
them  for  some  years.  The  buildings  are  troughed. 
We  have  several  varieties,  but  the  Brown  Turkey  is 
the  best  for  this  mode  of  treatment.  This  tree  looks 
rough,  and  would  offend  the  eye  and  taste  of  the 
slashing  knife-men,  and  the  straight-edge  and  chalk-line 
trainers.  But  they  are  clean,  healthy,  and,  above  all, 
fruitful  to  a  degree  that  astonishes  most  visitors  who 
have  seen  them.  The  branchlets  sent  are  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  upper  portion  of  the  trees.  They  are 
literally  studded  closely  with  fruit.  D.  T.  Fish. 

The  south  of  England  is,  of  course,  so  far  as 

this  country  is  concerned,  the  place  par  excellence  for 
Fig  growing,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  make 
so  much  wood  as  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties. 
I  remember  what  splendid  crops  of  Brown  Turkey  I 
used  to  gather  15  years  ago,  when  living  on  the  soutli 


coast.  All  the  pruning  required  was  done  in  the 
summer,  and  most  of  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  there  was  no  bother  with  covering  up  with  mats  in 
the  winter.  Is  there  not  too  much  of  that  coddling 
done  ?  I  know  it  is  generally  recommended ,  but  1 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  indiscriminate  covering.  I 
believe  in  very  exposed  positions,  where  a  little  protec- 
tion may  be  necessary,  it  is  put  on  too  early  and  kept  on 
too  long.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  thing  to  aim  at  is 
to  get  firm,  short-jointed,  and  thoroughly  well  ripened 
wood.  And  I  think  the  way  to  secure  that  is  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  roots,  by  lifting  and  root-pruning, 
to  check  that  gross  and  luxuriant  habit  which  the  Fig 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  too  much  assumes ; 
and  when,  in  addition,  a  close  attention  is  paid  during 
the  summer  to  pinching  and  stopping,  not  much  knife- 
work  is  required. 

I  remember  some  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  pupil 
of  the  late  Mr.  Markham,  of  Hewell  Grange,  Worcester- 
shire (a  well  known  practical  fruit  grower),  what  fine 
crops  used  to  be  grown,  both  in  the  houses  and  on  the 
open  walls  ;  and  if  my  memoiy  serves  me  rightly,  most 
of  the  trees  were  trained  horizontally,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Great  pains 
were  also  taken  with  the  young  wood  to  place  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  thoroughly  expose  every  leaf  and 
branch  to  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air,  and  whenever 
symptoms  of  too  much  grossness  of  habit  were  percep- 
tible, a  trench  was  dug  along  the  front  of  the  tree  and 
the  roots  pruned,  and  a  little  sound  loam  added,  but 
no  manure  or  any  exciting  stimulant. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  after  an  experience  of 
upwards  of  20  years  in  the  southern,  easteni,  and 
midland  counties,  I  would  say — Let  the  border  be 
well  drained,   and   the  bottom  concreted ;    for  soil. 


select  the  top  3  or  4  inches  of  an  old  pasture,  with  or 
without  a  few  crushed  bones,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  if  too  heavy  incorporate  with  it  a  pro- 
portion of  old  mortar  rubbish  from  old  buildings. 
Disbud  early,  leaving  only  sufficient  shoots  to  form 
bearing  wood,  so  that  every  leaf  may  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  benefit  of  full  exposure.  Pinch  with 
finger  and  thumb  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  pinch 
persistently.  If  at  any  time  too  much  luxuriance  is 
apparent,  check  the  supplies  by  root-pruning.  Mulch 
in  hot  dry  weather  to  save  watering  ;  and,  if  the  culti- 
vator is  a  protectionist,  whenever  severe  weather  is 
expected,  stick  a  few  feathery  Yew  or  Spruce  branches 
about  the  trees,  and  draw  over  all  an  old  fishing-net,  to 
prevent  the  wind  moving  them.  Edward  Hobday, 
Ramsey  Abbey,  Hants. 

Your  correspondent,    "S.  W.,"  at  p.    1552, 

remarks  that  the  knife  should  rarely  be  used  in  the 
culture  of  this  fruit,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  the 
case  of  large  standard  trees,  if  large  fruit  is  not  the 
object.  In  the  summer  of  1869  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  several  large  trees  (standards)  of  this  fruit, 
growing  at  Scadbury  Park  (Viscount  Sydney's  home 
farm),  Kent,  all  of  which  were  cariying  heavy  crops ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  fruits  were  not  large 
like  those  gathered  from  trees  trained  against  a  wall, 
otherwise  the  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  I 
may  here  remark  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
at  Scadbury  Park  they  cannot  have  had  an  application 
of  "  Saynor  "  for  many  years  past.  There  are  here 
several  hundred  felt  of  wall  covered  by  Fig  trees,  one 
of  which  has  a  spread  of  branches  of  60  feet,  and  they 
all  receive  a  like  treatment,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Peach  ;  the  knife  has  been  applied  freely  every 
year,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  *'S.  W^" 
says  that  the  treatment  of  this  fruit  seems,  to  him,  to 
be  little  understood  by  gardeners  in  general.  Now, 
allowing  him  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject,  will  he 
be  kind  enough  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  //.  \V.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 

"  s.  W."  don't  seem  to  like  the  knife.  I  would 

like  to  know  what  he  would  do  bending  down  a  branch 
4  feet  long,  and  as  large  as  one's  thumb.  What  good  is 
a  branch  that  size  ?  perhaps  he  will  say  ;  you  can't  ex- 
pect  any  fruit  from  it.  But  I  do,  and,  moreover,  I  get  it. 
What  does  "  S.  W."  want  to  check  growth  for?  I 
say,  give  the  trees  every  opportunity  to  make  strong 
growth.  "Check  their  growth,  or  you  won't  get  any 
fruil,"  is,  I  believe,  a  mistaken  idea.  With  me  it  is 
"the  stronger  the  wood  the  better  the  fruit,  and  more 
of  it."  The  grand  secret  (as  most  gardeners  are 
already  aware)  is  to  have  the  wood  well-ripened,  and  I 
think  that  if  "  S.  W."  takes  good  care  to  have  his 
wood  well-ripened  by  early  autumn  pruning — that  is, 
pruning  away  all  small  and  useless  branches  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  and  exposing  those  intended  for 
bearing  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays — he 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  reiult.  J.  H.  H., 
Tivickenhain. 


Jonu  Comspnbencc. 

Abies  Douglasii. — In  your  report  of  my  remarks 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
I  am  made  to  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland 
was  oRisred  £^o  for  the  cones  on  a  single  plant  of 
Picea  nobilis  !  Here  there  is  a  twofold  error.  It  was 
for  all  the  cones  on  his  many  specimens  of  Abies 
Douglasii,  and  not  for  those  on  a  single  specimen  of 
the  former  species,  that  the  liberal  offer  to  which  I 
adverted  had  been  received.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know — 
and  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  would  tell  me — whether  living  plants 
have  ever  been  raised  from  cones  of  Picea  nobilis 
grown  in  England.    J.  B.,  9,  Hyde  Park  Gate  South. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  amplum. — In 
Lowe's  "  Native  Ferns"  mention  is  made  of  Scolopen- 
drium vulgare  crispum  amplum,  which  is  described  as 
"  a  magnificent  crispum,  with  fronds  18  inches  long 
and  4  inches  broad,  deeply  and  densely  frilled,  ami 
having  a  crenate  margin ;  found  by  Mrs.  Hole,  of  Parke, 
Bovey  Tracey."  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  would  inform  me  where  I  could 
obtain  a  plant  of  this  fine  variety,  as  I  cannot  find  it  in 
any  catalogue  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  I  am 
very  much  surprised  at  so  few  persons  cultivating  our 
native  Ferns,  as  they  require  so  little  attention,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  are  so  beautiful.  Cannot  you  do 
something  to  wake  up  the  interest  of  your  readers  in 
this  matter?  Jay  Aye.  [Probably  this  variety  has 
never  been  in  the  trade,  but  has  remained  in  private 
hands,  as  many  others  have  done.   F.DS.] 

The  Introduction  of  Araucaria  imbricata  into 
England. — In  the  notice  of  Araucaria  imbricata  by 
your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Barnes,  I  observe 
that  he  attributes  its  introduction  to  .Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  names  1795  as  the  date.  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse 
me  for  remarking  that  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as  Sir 
J.  Banks  returned  to  England  in  June,  1771,  and  did 
not  make  any  other  South  Sea  voyage.  1  believe  the 
true  history  of  the  introduction  is  as  follows,  taken 
from  Vancouver's  Voyage,  the  narrative  of  which  is 
most  elaborate  and  valuable,  though  at  this  time  I 
have  not  access  to    it.     As  far  as  memory  will  serve, 
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the  case  stands  thus  :— Somewhere  about  the  year 
1795,  Menzies,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedi- 
tion, saw  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  Valdivia  seeds 
from  the  cones  of  A.  imbricala,  placed  as  an  article  of 
dessert,  and  attracted  by  what  he  knew  and  heard  of 
the  forests  of  these  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  he 
brought  a  few  to  England.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  well-known  tree  at  Kew  was  raised  from  this 
source,  and  if  so  it  must  be  about  80  yearsold.  Seeds^'ere 
again  introduced  to  a  large  extent  nearly  40  years  ago. 
The  name  of  Menzies,  who  was  a  man  of  much  ability, 
is  perpetuated  in  Abies  Menziesii  from  the  north-west 


of  An 


G.  Bath,  Da 


Cineraria  acanthifolia. — I  don't  think  this  species 
can  be  too  highly  estimated,  as  a  very  distinct  and 
showy  white-foliaged  hardy  bedding  plant.  The  frost 
of  some  days  ago — very  sliarp  indeed  on  our  somewhat 
exposed  position  on  the  London  clay — left  it  unscathed, 
while  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  on  a  sheltered  raised 
bed,  was  completely  killed.  C.  acanthifolia  is  of  an 
elegant  and  uniform  habit,  and  when  tlie  sun  shines  on 
it,  or  a  brisk  air  dries  the  leaves,  it  is  nearly  as  silvery 
in  appearance  as  Centaurea  candidissima.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  capable  of  withstanding  frost  than  damp,  and 
while  I  believe  winter  and  spring  gardeners  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  iLingdom  will  tind  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  their  lists  they  can  receive — 
for  we  arc  very  short  indeed  of  hardy  silvery-leaved 
plants — I  do  iiot  go  the  length  of  advising  .spring 
gardeners  in  the  midland  districts,  or  the  North,  to 
plant  it  in  the  open  air  in  autumn  till  they  are  fully 
assured  of  its  capability  to  stand  the  winter.  I  would 
advise  that  it  be  kept  in  cold  frames  in  pots  through 
the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
a  process  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  adopt  with 
Myosotis  dissilillora  in  uncertain  and  inclement  locali- 
ties. K.  D. 

Blue  Gown  Cucumber.— I  have  always  a  jealous 
f  anything,  more  particularly  in 


died  ( 


a  su|'|ily,  I  Ini.i^  upon  Ihi^  (  uLiinil nr  as  the  hand- 
sonu-l    111  I  liiiijM  nf  :ill  (.■iimniliLi-..  mid  also  as  proline. 

date.  1  find  it  is  both  a  black  and  a  wdiite  spine,  both 
kinds  being  seen  on  one  fruit.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting, 
witnessed  this  with  me  some  months  ago.  H.  K. 

Primula  vulgaris  auriculiflora. — I  send  herewith 
a  few  blooms  of  this  Primrose,  gathered  from  plants 
growing  in  a  pan  in  a  cold  frame,  to  show  its  useful- 
ness for  winter  work,  as  the  plants  in  question  were 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  during  October,  being 
then  in  flower  ;  they  have  continued  to  produce  blooms 
ever  since,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  still  continue  so 
to  do  until  the  spring.  The  Primrose,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  akin  in  habit  and  appearance  to  the  common 
variety,  but  is  earlier  to  flower,  and  the  individual 
blooms  greatly  surpass  it  in  quality.  The  flower  has 
good  substance,  is  well  rounded  in  form,  and  the  colour 
is  deep  rich  crimson,  which  is  somewhat  heightened  by 
a  bright  lemon  centre ;  it  is  also  thrum-eyed.  It  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  plant  should  be  overweighted 
by  such  an  exceedingly  technical  name.  A  Primrose, 
however  beautiful,  is  but  a  Primrose  after  all,  and  the 
public  are  jealous  of  having  anold  favourite  called  byany 
other  designation.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Editors  could 
find  a  name  for  it,  at  once  fitting  and  descriptive,  yet 
simple.  Flowers  of  this  Primrose,  if  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  leaf  of  either  Primula  or  Violet,  make  very 
natty  "button-holes,"  and  will  endure  exposure  to  cold 
with  greater  freedom  than  will  flowers  that  have  been 
raised  in  heat.  Even  for  such  a  purpose  I  think  it 
would  pay  well  as  a  speculation  for  those  who  trade  in 
that  direction  to  plant  up  a  large  frame  full  of  it. 
Established  plants  are  best  for  such  a  purpose,  as  they 
flower  much  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  younger 
ones.  A  box  of  plants  in  flower  was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  last  March  for  the  attention  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  when  it  failed  to  gain  the  notice  it  deserved ; 
however,  I  propose  to  try  the  patience  of  that  body  yet 
again.  Ah-x.  Dean,  Bcdfont.  [Why  not  call  it  Early 
Crimson  Primrose  ?  It  is  of  a  richly-tinted  maroon- 
crimson,  with  large  yellow  eye,  and  altogether  is  of  a 
very  showy  character.  Eds.] 

How  to  Heat  a  Small  Conservatory.— Observ- 
ing that  you  treat  this  as  an  important  question,  I  beg 
to  suggest  a  method,  having  thoroughly  proved  the 
principle.  Having  a  register  grate  in  a  sitting-room, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  small  conservatory  or  plant- 
pit,  let  a  hole,  9  inches  long,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep, 
be  cut  through  the  iron  back  of  the  register,  3  inches 
or  more  below  the  level  at  which  the  register  valve 
hinges.  The  conservatory  flue  is  connected  with  this 
hole,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  entrance  to  it,  the  cover  of 
the  flue  being  anywhere  above  this  hole,  and  below  the 
level  of  the  valve  hinge.  The  return-flue  must  enter 
the  chimney  just  above  the  level  of  the  register  valve. 
Light  the  fire  with  the  register-valve  open.  When  the 
chimney  is  warmed  close  the  valve.  The  draught  will 
now  get  in  through  the  hole,  and  the  hot  air,  &c.,  will 
travel  through  the  flue  before  it  enters  the  chimney. 
You  will  have  the  full  comfort  of  the  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  see  nothing  about  the  grate  beyond  that 
which  is  commonly  seen,  viz.,  an  orifice  for  the  escape 
of  smoke.  The  conservatory  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  heat  which  is  commonly  wasted  up  the  chimney, 


besides  that  at  the  back  of  the  fire.  The  back  of  the 
register  below  the  hole  may  form  one  side  of  the  lead- 
ing flue.  Your  readers  may  rest  assured  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  draught  are  fully  observed  in  this 
arrangement,  and  need  not  fear  any  failure  on  that 
ground.  Moreover,  it  is  ofno  importance  whatever  that 
the  leading  flue  may  have  to  descend.  The  proposed 
plan  offers  the  peculiar  advantage  that  the  flues  may  be 
built  at  any  level,  or  in  any  position,  most  convenient. 
Precautions  :  A  register  grate  should  be  chosen  which 
has  the  valve  near  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to 
its  heat.  A  flue  may  travel  in  any  direction  so  long  as 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  which  it  is  connected 
is  well  warmed  ;  and  the  conducting  property  of  iron 
will  enable  the  valve  to  effect  this  all-important  object. 
The  valve  must  fit  and  close  well.  The  joints  of  the 
flue  in  the  conservatory  should  be  well  secured.  The 
return  flue  should  enter  the  chimney  above  and  close 
to  the  valve.  If  more  heat  be  required  the  hole  must 
be  nearer  the  fire.  The  back  of  the  fireplace  may  be 
a  strong  grating,  and  the  draught  have  to  pass  through 
the  fire  in  order  to  get  into  the  flue.  This  will  involve 
of  course  the  consumption  of  more  fuel.  If  this  grated 
back  is  used  there  ought  to  be  a  hole  also,  as  before 
described,  with  a  valve  fitting  loosely,  and  pivotted  at 
each  end.  When  this  valve  is  closed  the  draught  will 
be  through  the  grating,  but  when  open  it  will  be 
through  the  hole.  I  gave  a  plan  on  this  principle  to  a 
lady  some  years  since.  It  worked  most  satisfactorily, 
although  the  workmen  ridiculed  it  during  the  process 
of  construction,  because  the  fire  was  to  be  in  the 
harness  room,  much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  flues. 
If  the  leading  flue  has  to  descend  care  should  be  taken 
so  to  arrange  the  construction  as  that  fuel  and  ashes 
should  not  be  able  to  drop  through  and  choke  the 
mouth  of  the  flue,  or  so  as  to  remove  such  matters. 
This  may  be  done  by  making  a  side  brick  of  the  flue 
movable  ;  but  the  joint  should  be  well  secured  ;  the 
draught  must  be  from  the  sitting-room,  not  from  the 
conservatory.  Accumulation  of  soot  in  the  flue  may 
be  prevented  by  opening  the  register  valve  when  fresh 
fuel  is  supplied  to  the  fire  and  much  smoke  is  given 
off;  and  closing  it  again  when  the  fire  is  clear.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  near  Beaconsfield. 

Senecio  argenteus,  S.  incanus,  and  S.  uni- 
florus  are  all  represented  to  be  hardy,  and,  there- 
fore, of  great  value  for  outdoor  decoration.  I  saw 
them  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
them  ;  Mr.  Ware  spoke  of  the  two  former  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  first-named  has  a  habit  of 
growth  representing  a  "  silvery-white  compact  rosette, 
4  to  6  inches  across,"  as  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
who  sent  it  out,  correctly  described  it ;  and  Mr. 
Ware  stated  that  it  seemed  to  thrive  best  when 
planted  in  the  borders  in  good  loam,  raised  v/ith 
plenty  of  stones.  Respecting  its  hardihood,  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  .Son  state  that  they  have  "proved  it  for 
two  or  three  winters,  and  can  recommend  it  with  the 
utmost  contidence."  S.  incanus  forms  dense  tufts  of 
foliage,  that  appear  to-be  quite  as  attractive  as  the 
former,  but  it  grows  more  freely  in  the  open  border, 
and  produces  larger  tufts.   R.  D. 

Hardiness  of  Dracaena  indivisa.  Agaves,  &c. — 
Having  a  reserve  stock  of  this  plant,  I  this  season  left 
about  two  dozen  in  their  summer  quarters  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  although  we  have  had  on  three 
different  occasions  as  much  as  16°  of  frost,  they  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  injured.  Should  this  fine  plant 
prove  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  be  invaluable  for 
"winter  bedding,"  for  although  we  have  left  out  so 
few,  their  beauty  and  grace  enliven  the  whole  terrace 
garden.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cordyline 
indivisa,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  grow.  Agave 
americana  and  A.  americana  variegata  have  also  with- 
stood all  the  frost  we  have  yet  had,  apparently  un- 
scathed ;  and  though  there  are  40  fine  plants,  I  have 
determined  still  to  let  them  stay  and  risk  them,  as 
they  are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  I  may  say 
that  all  the  Agaves  are  planted  on  a  carpet  of 
Sedum  glaucum  and  Sedum  corsicum,  encircled  with 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  which  will  withstand  all  the 
frost  of  an  ordinary  English  winter.  Why  I  say  this 
is,  that  last  winter,  being  a  severe  one,  some  of  my 
neighbours  lost  all  their  stock  ;  and  though  I  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Simpson  (p.  15S4),  I  had  a  narrow  escape. 
The  winter  previously  they  stood  perfectly.  I  have 
this  season  got  my  reserve  stock  planted  out  under 
some  of  "  Rendle's  plant  protectors,"  and  which,  I 
doubt  not,  would  be  ample  protection  in  the  severest 
winter.  W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield.  [Our  correspondent 
appears  to  refer  to  Draca:na  or  Cordyline  australis.  Eds.] 

A  Potato  Trial.  — During  last  winter  I  devoted  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  the  successful  growth  of  the 
Potato,  in  pursuance  of  which  object  I  closely  con- 
sulted the  works  of  C.  W.  Johnson,  Sibson  and 
Voelcker,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Thomas  C.  Fletcher, 
Macdonald,  and  others  ;  and  thinking  that  the  trial 
conducted  during  the  past  summer  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  resulting  from  such  study  may  be  acceptable 
in  your  readers,  I  feel  pleasure  in  forwarding  the 
following  statement.  The  trial  ground  was  I^  acre, 
all  manured,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  soil  being  of  a  loose  sandy  nature,  very  much 
like  the  Long  Valley  at  Aldershot,  from  which  it 
is  distant  five  miles.     Sixteen  different  sorts  of  Potatos 


were  subjected  to  trial,  side  by  side,  the  trial  and 
result  being  given  in  a  tabulated  form.  The  ground 
was  subjected  to  the  following  treatment :— In  the 
autumn  it  was  manured  with  ten  tons  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches,  thus  it  remained  for  the  winter.  In  the 
early  part  of  March  it  was  again  manured  at  the  rate 
of  6  tons  to  the  acre,  and  then  cross-ploughed  to  a 
depth  of  9  inches  ;  after  that  it  was  treated  with  a 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  sown  broadcast  in  the 
following  proportions  : — 

Bush,  per  acre. 


Guano 


1  potash  salts 


Dissolved  bones li 

Oypsum 4 

Sixteen  sorts  of  Potatos  were  then  planted  in  drills 
with  the  hoe  :  early  Potatos,  18  inches  between  the 
rows  and  9  inches  between  the  sets  ;  late  Potatos,  24 
inches  and  12  inches.  The  Potatos  were  all  planted 
together  during  the  first  week  in  April,  and  when  the 
plants  were  about  2  inches  high  they  were  top-dressed 
with  14  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts, 
and  i^  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  And  now 
for  the  Table,  to  see  the  results  : — 
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Thus,  for  844  bush,  planted  we  have  4553  bush. 
raised — or  an  average  of  sf  bush,  raised  per  bush. 
The  Potatos  were  all  dug  together  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  previous  year  the  crop  of  Potatos  off  this 
same  piece  of  ground,  ij  acre,  was  only  210  bush., 
from  30  bush,  planted,  ground  only  commonly 
manured.  This  was  before  1  came  to  the  place.  The 
crop  were  all  York  Regents.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
by  my  mode  of  treatment  I  raised  more  than  double 
the  crop  from  the  same  ground.  The  artificial  manures 
were  applied  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  what  the 
Potato  contains.  According  to  Professor  Anderson  the 
ash  of  a  Regent  Potato  contains  : — 


Perc 


Magnesia 
Chlonde  of  p 


Carbonic  acid 


Successful  Peach  Culture.— I  have  two  Peach- 
houses  here,  the  united  length  of  which  is  80  feet,  and 
they  are  8  feet  wide.  They  are  heated  by  a  common 
brick  flue  ;  and  I  have  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on 
the  back  wall,  and  also  on  a  trellis  in  front.  During 
the  present  year  I  gathered  from  these  houses  764  fruit, 
or  upwards  of  63  dozen  Peaches  and  Nectai'ines  ;  many 
of  the  Peaches  weighing  8  oz.  each,  and  some  more. 
My  trees  not  being  large  and  strong,  I  cut  away  more 
than  300  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  partial 
rest,  having  the  previous  year  (1S70)  gathered  from 
them  the  prodigious  number  of  1 728,  or  upwards  of  142 
dozen  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  In  1S68  I  gathered 
1280,  or  more  than  106  dozen.  I  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  safely  say  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 
From  my  youth  I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  this 
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beautiful  and  luscious  fruit,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
its  cultivation,  in  which  I  find  that  some  amount  of 
skill  and  assiduous  attention  is  required  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. But  although  the  attention  required  is  almost  in- 
terminable, the  successful  cultivator  is  amply  rewarijed 
by  such  results.  I  once  gathered  from  a  Royal  George 
Peach  tree,  on  an  outside  wall,  in  one  sea.son,  600,  or 
50  dozen  fine  fruit.  That  tree  never  failed  for  seven 
successive  years  to  produce  excellent  fruit  in  abundance. 
Indeed,  the  worst  crop  I  ever  had  from  it  was  420,  or 
35  dozen  Peaches.  The  tree  was  not  at  all  diminished 
in  health  and  vigour.  IVi/so/i  Bcardman,  Gr.  to  S.  H. 
Norris,  Es,/.,  AUrincham. 

Pterocephalus  Parnassi,  a  dwarf  free-growing 
silvery-leaved  tufted  alpine,  was  seen  very  attractive 
at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries ;  it  is  allied  to  the 
Scabious,  and  bears  flesh  coloured  flowers.  I  can't 
say  whether  it  is  hardy  or  not,  but  it  seemed  likely 
to  prove  a  useful  plant  in  the  garden.  I  have  called 
attention  to  this  and  other  silvery-leaved  plants,  as 
Cineraria  acanthifolia,  Senecio  argenteus,  &c.,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  indulge  in  a  little  winter  and 
spring  gardening.  Silvery-foliaged  plants  are  peculiarly 
attractive  under  the  leaden  skies  of  mid-winter  ;  they 
serve  to  light  up  the  garden  in  a  very  pleasant  manner, 
and  according  to  the  brightness  of  the  weather  will  be 
the  measure  of  their  efiectiveness.  As  I  write,  a  most 
welcome  gleam  of  sunshine  has  just  broken  through 
the  heavy  clouds  that  all  the  morning  have  hung  in  the 
sky  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  the  silvery  tint  of  the 
Cineraria  acanthifolia  answers  to  it  with  a  heightened 
brightness.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  Myo- 
sotis  dissitiflora,  as  yet  quite  untouched  by  frost ;  round 
the  Myosotis  there  is  a  band  of  white  double  Daisies, 
and  Aubrietia  grieca,  alternately  with  Bellis  aucubtC- 
folia,  forms  a  margin  to  the  bed,  which  is  edged  with  a 
kind  of  wall  of  Sempervivum  californicum,  planted  in  a 
perpendicular  fashion.   R.  D.,  Ealing. 

American  Early  Rose  Potato. — My  trial  of  this 
having  been  on  a  very  limited  scale  this  season,  I  would 
feel  obliged  by  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  who  have  made  a  comparative  test  of  it 
under  different  conditions  and  on  various  soils,  giving 
the  results  of  their  experience.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
cropper,  and  very  early  ready  for  use,  but  with  me  the 
quality  was  not  equal  to  Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney  ;  and 
the  reports  from  several  who  have  tried  it  in  the 
northern  district  of  Scotland  are  so  varied  and  conflict- 
ing, that  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  has  done  else- 
where. Some  speak  of  it  as  just  a  thin  skin  with  a 
globe  of  water ;  others  as  being  waxy,  and  very 
inferior  in  flavour.  Amateitr. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — I  am  not  about  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  \\\^  your  versatile  correspondent, 
"  G.  H.,"  about  his  Orchids.  He  has  mistaken  my 
motives.  I  did  not  ask  information,  but  made  sug- 
gestions, more  or  less  clear.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
referring  me  to  the  "  Himalayan  Journals  ;"  I  read 
them  two  or  three  times  over  some  years  ago,  but  had 
forgotten  whether  the  Orchids  were  included  in  the 
valuable  account  of  Darjeeling  :  hence  my  query.  I 
quoted  "  Ex-Cantab,"  I  remember,  in  the  allusion  to 
Tweedledee  !  I  think  I  have  nothing  further  to 
explain,  so  now  for  a  word  about  **  ground  Orchids," 
so  called,  in  which  I  will  try  and  answer  a  question 
which  "G.  H."  tells  me  I  asked.  I  once  traced  a 
road,  passingover  a  rock  (elevation  about  6000  feet,  and 
between  11°  and  12°  N.  lat.),  upon  which  grew 
Aerides  Lindleyanum.  I  sat  upon  that  rock  in  the  sun, 
and  found  it — well,  warm.  This  struck  me.  I  went 
home  and  took  the  thermometer  from  my  verandah, 
then  standing  at  68",  and  placed  it  upon  a  rock 
near  my  garden,  and  the  glass — the  mercury  I  mean, 
I  must  be  careful — went  up  to  116"  {nevertheless 
frost  settles  on  these  rocks  during  the  night  in  moist 
places).  I  wish  most  particularly  to  explain  that 
this  was  not  "at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,"  but 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
where  the  Orchids  would  grow.  "  G.  H."  further 
remarks — *'  the  same  plants  (Orchids)?  go  from  the  sea 
level  up  to  from  14,000  and  15,000  feet."  I  challenge 
such  a  statement,  but  if  "  G.  H."  is  satisfied  as  to  its 
correctness,  then  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  has  he 
been  arguing  about  so  long?  Your  correspondent  makes 
Dr.  Hooker  say —  *  *  In  our  gardens  we  can  neither  imitate 
the  conditions  of  an  alpine  climate,  nor  offer  others 
suited  to  the  plants  of  such  climates."  Now  what 
bearing  can  this  possibly  have  upon  Orchid  cultiva- 
tion? I  am  sure  the  Rhododendrons,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Hooker  himself,  are  from  alpine  climes,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  your  worthy  correspondent 
"G.  II."  had  best  give  up  all  ideas  of  cool  Orchid 
growing  if  he  believes  it  "will  prove  that  the  ground 
Orchids  we  have  do  not  come  from  high  elevations." 
James  Macpliersmi. 

Amaranthus  salicifolius. — I  was  so  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  Amaranth  at  the  Edin- 
burgh show,  that  I  really  thought,  at  a  little  distance 
away,  it  was  a  Croton  angustifolium,  with  the  elegant 
colour  of  foliage,  and  I  little  thought  it  was  an  Ama- 
ranth until  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  told  me  it  was  one.  It 
is,  so  far  as  I  know  of  that  class  of  plants,  one  which 
will  rank  high  in  gardens,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  tribe 
is  not  half  grown  as  it  should  be.  The  variety  I 
raised  in  France,  elegantissimus  so  named,   was  be- 


tween tricolor  and  caudatus  ;  could  we  get  A.  caudatus 
with  a  tricolor  elegantissimus  leaf,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
thing  ;  but  we  have  in  Veitch's  Amaranth  one  which  is 
of  equal  or  more  value,  not  only  as  a  pot  plant  but  as  a 
flower  garden  decorator,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
magnificent  vase  plant  for  conservatory  or  elsewhere. 
It  will  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  a  chaste  dining- 
room  plant.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

George's  Patent  Calorigen. — At  the  present 
moment  the  all-important  subject  with  those  who  have 
small  and  unhealed  conservatories  and  greenhouses  is — 
how  they  can  most  efficiently  keep  up  the  required 
temperature,  with  a  due  regard  to  economy.  This 
being  the  case,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  invention  above 
named,  and  which,  from  an  examination,  we  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  yet  introduced. 
For  heating  small  conservatories,  the  Patent  Gas  Ca- 
lorigen is  well  adapted,  as  the  temperature  can  be  regu- 
lated almost  to  a  nicety,  thus  obviating  the  great  injury 
done  to  the  plants  through  over-heating.  The  annexed 
illustration,  fig.  345,  shows  the  general  outline  of  the 
stove,  and  its  working  may  be  described  thus  : — In 
rooms  or  buildings  where  a  chimney  is  not  available, 
two  holes  are  made  in  the  wall  to  allow  the  pipes 
F  and  F  to  pass  through.  The  cylinder  E  is  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  pipes  F  and  F,  with  the  open  end 
upwards.  When  the  gas  is  lighted  the  action  is  as 
follows  : — The  product  of  combustion  leaves  the  stove 
by  the  upper  pipe  F,  and  is  discharged  into  the  cylinder 
E,  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  passes  through  the 
cylinder  E,  through  the  lower  pipe  F,  to  support  com- 


'  Gages,' "so  the  Gages  had  to  have  it.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  heard  a  similar  summary  argument  used 
with  respect  to  Strawberries  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
"  Vou  can't  get  away  from  the  Queens,"  &c.  But  to 
return  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes, 
alluded  to  above.  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  by  -any 
means  endorse  the  decision  of  the  judges,  as  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  formerwereamuchcloserapproximation 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  the  particular  variety 
may  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  attaining,  than  were 
the  latter,  i.e.,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Black  Hambi 
Grapes,  according  to  the 
according  to  their  kind,  and  on  that  account  they  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  taken  the  prize.  It  appears  to 
me  it  is  only  in  instances  where  equality  may  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  that  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  one 
variety  over  another  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
but  your  opinion.  Messieurs  Editors,  or  that  of  some 
of  your  experienced  correspondents,  upon  the  subject 
would  be  much  valued  by  possibly  many  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  by  G.  [Grapes  ought  never  to  he 
rewarded  unless  fairly  ripened.   Eds.] 

Water  Required  for  'Vines.— I  have  read  your 
remarks  upon  Messrs.  Lane's  fine  Grapes,  and  think 
they  should  be  remembered  by  all  Vine  glowers.  If 
agreeable  to  you,  I  will  write  a  short  article  proving 
the  great  quantity  of  water  which  the  grand  Vines_  of 
America — mostly  native  species— thrive  in,  mounting 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  been  a  rambler  in  nearly  all  parts,  and  have  passed 
14  months  in  North  America.  The  Vine  is  my  hobby ; 
it  was  so  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  it  has  had  my  attention.  I  have  a  section 
of  the  Water  Frost  Vine,  a  native  of  Canada,  l|  inch 
thick,  loj  inch  girt,  which  weighs  over  haH'^  a  pound  ; 
perfectly  solid,  there  being  no  pith. 
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A,  Interior  of  room  :  B,  Exterior  of  building  :  c,  Wall :  D.  The 
Calorigen  ;  E,  A  cylinder  :  F,  f,  Pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  off  products  of  com- 
bustion ;  G,  Pipe  for  passage  of  cold  air  to  Calorigen  :  H, 
Outlet  for  air  into  the  apartment,  after  being  made  warm. 

bastion.  One  end  of  the  pipe  G  is  inserted  in  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  while  the  other  end 
is  carried  either  through  the  floor  or  wall,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  external  atmosphere.  When  the  gas  is 
burning  in  the  stove  it  will  heat  the  coil  contained 
therein,  thereby  causing  the  air  to  rush  in  through  the 
pipe  G,  and  out  at  the  opening  H,  thus  affording  a 
constant  supply  of  pure  air  warm  to  the  apartment  in 
which  the  stove  is  fitted  up.  The  door  of  the  stove  is 
kept  closed,  and  when  not  in  use  a  cap  is  placed  on 
the  outlet  H.  Water  being  one  of  the  results  of  com- 
bustion, the  pipes  F  and  F  decline  slightly  from  the 
stove,  and  so  cause  it  to  flow  into  the  cylinder,  where 
a  small  hole  is  provided  for  its  escape.  The  manu- 
facturers are  Messrs.  J.  F.  Fanvig  &  Co.,  36,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  E.G.  [Eds.] 

Judging  Fruit. — At  a  provincial  horticultural 
show,  held  in  September  last,  a  special  prize  was 
offered  for  the  best  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  of  any 
variety.  Two  competitors  entered  the  lists,  one 
showing  three  well-finished  bunches  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  variety,  large  in  berry,  well  coloured,  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  of  excellent  flavour  ;  the  other  exhibi- 
tor showed  three  well-developed  bunches  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  with  berries  of  fair  size,  but  quite  green, 
and  in  an  evidently  unripe  condition.  The  judges, 
however,  awarded  the  prize  to  the  Muscat  Grapes. 
During  the  present  season  I  attended  as  a  judge  at 
another  provincial  exhibition,  and  amongst  other  fruits 
exhibited  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  table  Plums 
of  various  sorts,  amongst  which  was  a  rather  ordinary 
dish  of  Green  Gages.  My  coadjutor  said  the  first  prize 
must,  of  course,  go  to  the  Gages.  This,  however,  I 
most  decidedly  failed  to  see,  so  an  umpire  was  called, 
who  at  once  said,  "  Oh,  you  can't  get  away  from  the 


Hardiness  of  Cytisus  racemosus.--I  notice  in 
a  garden  here  (at  Scarborough)  a  plant  of  Cytisus 
racemosus  now  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  with 
flowers  upon  it,  and  perfectly  uninjured  by  the  severe 
weather  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for  the  last 
month,  and  during  which  time  there  has  certainly  more 
than  once  been  as  much  as  15°  of  frost.  I  learn  from 
inquiry  that  the  plant  was  grown  in  a  greenhouse  until 
last  spring,  when  it  was  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 
It  has  had  no  protection  whatever,  and  does  not  seem 
as  if  it  would  require  any.  What  can  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  say  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  well 
known  and  most  valuable  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plant  ?  C.   W.  Strickland,  Dec.  10. 

Lawn  Mowing,  Daisies,  &c. — Some  short  time 
since  my  attention  was  called  to  a  singular  circum- 
stance, by  a  gentleman  residing  near  Cork.  He  has 
for  some  years  taken  great  pride  in  having  a  well-kept 
lawn,  employing  every  season  one  or  two  persons  to 
eradicate  weeds  of  every  description,  so  as  to  have 
nothing  but  the  finest  grasses  and  Clovers.  Early  in 
the  spring  his  lawn  was  in  splendid  condition  ;  being, 
however,  fond  of  trying  experiments,  he  used  a  lawn- 
mowing  machine  without  the  grass-box  attached,  and, 
so  well  pleased  was  he  with  the  efficient  manner  and 
rapidity  with  which  his  lawn  was  mown,  that  he  advised 
numerous  friends  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  On  my  call- 
ing upon  him  early  in  November,  he  asked  me  my 
opinion  respecting  machines  used  without  the  grass- 
boxes.  I  could  scarcely  give  him  a  decided  opinion. 
Without  expressing  any  himself,  he  asked  me  to  look  at 
his  lawn,  and  to  my  astonishment  it  was  one  mass  of 
Daisies  ;  in  fact  so  full,  that  little  if  any  grass  will  be 
left  in  spring  if  some  remedy  is  not  applied  at  once. 
The  queslion  arises.  How  can  this  extraordinary  crop  of 
Daisies  be  accounted  for?  Both  the  gentleman  and 
myself  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  grass,  Daisy 
flowers,  &c.,  being  only  chopped  in  pieces,  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  grass,  the  seeds  to  a  great 
extent  matured  themselves ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  the 
moist,  genial  climate  of  the  Cove  of  Cork,  nearly  every 
seed  must  have  germinated,  and  thus  undone  the  work 
of  years.  We  may  be  wrong,  and  should  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  be  able  to  give  their  experience  with 
machines  used  in  the  same  manner,  it  may  tend  to 
elucidate  the,  at  present,  puzzling  phenomena.  I  could 
not  advise  any  remedy  excepting  digging  the  whole 
lawn,  levelling,  and  sowing  with  the  finest  lawn 
mixtures.  Before  doing  so,  I  asked  him  to  try  a  small 
portion  with  Watson's  lawn  sand,  and  I  hope  he  will 
be  enabled  to  give  you  his  experience  in  the  use  of  it. 
William  Heale,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollcnoay. 

Pinus  excelsa  Seeding. — With  respect  to  the 
seeding  of  Pinus  excelsa  in  England,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  many  fine  plants  grown  from  seed  gathered  at 
High  I':ims,  near  Famborough,  in  Kent.  C.  W.  Strick- 
land, nee.  10. 

Centaurea  Clementei.— This  is  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  our  stock  of  foliage  bedding  plants,  and  far 
outstrips  older  varieties  for  grace  and  beauty.  Its 
value  as  a  winter  decorative  plant  for  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  rich  silvery 
whiteness  of  its  deeply  cut  and  serrated  leaves,  which 
are  of  unusual  size,  have  a  most  charming  effect.  This 
variety  is  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  when  lifted  from 
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the  open  ground  as  most  others,  and  it  also  comes  per- 
fectly true  from  seed,  which  I  consider  the  readiest 
mode  of  getting  a  stock.  The  propagation  of  the  Cen- 
taurea  by  means  of  cuttings  has  hitherto  been  attended 
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Asphalte. — I  should  be  glad  to  understand  from 
any  of  your  correspondents  by  what  means  I  can 
hasten  the  stiftening  process,  consequent  upon  the  dry 
formation  of  asphalte,  as  it,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
is  a  long  time  setting  firmly,  with  only  plain  gas-tar, 
dry  lime,  and  Portland  cement,  with  gravel  in  propor- 
tions, as  directed.    W.  B.  Hurnard. 

The  Twelve  Heaviest  Gooseberries.— We  send 
you  the  following,  in  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
"  T.  H.  M.,"  who  asks  for  the  names  of  the  12  heaviest 
Gooseberries  :—A-i/.-  Dan's  Mistake,  30  dwt.  5  gr.  ; 
London,  31  dwt.  20  gr.  ;  Rover,  29  dwt.  u  gr. 
Yellow:  Leveller,  28  dwt.  ;  Mount  Pleasant,  28  dwt. 
7  gr.  ;  Ringer,  28  dwt.  9  gr.  Grctn :  Stockwell, 
31  dwt.  ;  Rough  Green,  27  dwt.  I4gr.  ;  Village  Green, 
28  dwt.  14  gr.  W/iite:  Antagonist,  29  dwt.  18  gr.  ; 
Freedom,  z6  dwt.  20  gr.  ;  Overseer,  26  dwt.  13  gr. 
E.  Salslmrv  &-  Sons,  Melbourne,  near  Derby. 

Red:  London,  Companion,  Wonderful;  Yellazo: 

Catherine,  Drill,  Leader  ;  Green  :  Thumper,  General, 
Queen  Victoria  ;  White:  Freedom,  Queen  of  Trumps, 
Snowdrop.  Andrew  Meikle. 

Horse  Dung  as  a  Remedy  for  Leaky  Boilers. 

—  Ihis  is  nothing  new.  Horse-dung  is  not  so  good  as 
cow-dung,  and  both  are  poor  makeshifts.  Besides, 
the  construction  of  most  heating  apparatus  is  such  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  get  the  dung  inside  the  boiler.  In 
some  cases  it  will  staunch  a  leakage  for  weeks,  and  in 
others  it  will  either  not  act  at  all  or  not  for  more  than 
a  few  days.     But  at  the  present  day,  when  there  is  so 


the 


answer— say  if  a  leakage  takes  place  in  severe  weather, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  replace  the  boiler  without  great 
injury  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses  that  are  heated  by 
the  leaky  boiler.   T.  Barnes,  Southgate. 

I  have  used  horse-dung  for  stopping  a  leak  in 

a  boiler  on  several  occasions,  and  always  with  success 
when  the  aperture  in  the  boiler  was  not  very  large. 
7.   miUamson,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Whitehaven. 

Witsenia  corymbosa, — I  have  here  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  above,  measuring  about  2  feet  through.  It 
has  been  one  mass  of  flower  from  about  the  end  of  last 
July,  and  has  still  every  appearance  of  giving  me  a 
good  supply  of  flowers  during  the  winter.  Any  one 
who  has  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  cut  flowers 
for  bouquet  making,  &c.,  at  this  time  of  year,  would 
find  this  a  valuable  plant  to  add  to  their  collection.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  purplish-blue,  and  answer  admirably 
for  nosegay  and  bouquet  making.  It  is  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  only  requires  an  ordinary  greenhouse  to 
grow  it  in.  It  delights  in  good,  fibry  loam,  with  a 
mixture  of  peat,  and  good  drainage.  T.  Carlton,  Ashtead 
Bark. 


Large  Vegetable  Marrow.— I  have  at  pre 
ly  possession  a  Turk's   Head  Marrow  of  the 


ordinary  weight  of  22  lb.  8  oz.,  which  was  grown  in  a 
cottage  garden  in  the  parish  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey.  I 
would  gladly  show  it  to  any  of  your  readers  who  might 
happen  to  be  coming  this  way.  W.  R.  Tale,  2,  Strode 
Road,  Cronm  Road,  Fulham. 

On  the  Management  of  Boilers. — I  would  go 
much  further  than  Mr.  Campbell,  who  speaks  of 
emptying  all  heating  apparatus  periodically.  Every 
boiler  ought  to  have  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  tap 
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the 


water  that  is  required  for  washing  pots  and  other  pur- 
poses of  almost  daily  occurrence  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  such  lap,  when  the  water  is  hot  and  in  full  circu- 
lation. By  this  means,  if  there  is  any  sediment,  it  will 
come  away  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  On  the  subject  of 
stoking  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  as  to  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  draught  before  opening  the 
furnace  door  when  strong  fires  are  used.  At  the  same 
time  I  may  observe  that  it  is  much  easier  to  give  direc- 
tions than  to  get  them  implicitly  carried  out,  and  a  far 
better  remedy  is  to  use  wrought-iron  instead  of  the 
treacherous  cast-iron  boilers.    T.  Baines,  Southgate. 

Amaranthus  salicifolius  and  Celosia  auran 
tiaca.— I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleas 
new  Amaranth,  but  if  the  figure  and  d 
correct  (which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt),  a  grand 
acquisition  will  undoubtedly  be  secured.  Kven  if  it 
should  not  prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  outdoor  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  nevertheless  be  eminently  suited  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  as 
a  dinner-table  plant  it  must  prove  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired.  I  would  also  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  a  plant  of  kindred  race,  viz.,  the 
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give  any  certain  information  as  to  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  although  I  believe  it  to  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tender  annual,  and,  to  succeed  well,  ought  to  be  grown 
in  a  stove,  or  intermediate  house,  or  warm  greenhouse. 
It  comes  quite  true  from  seed,  that  is,  the  plants  do 
not  vary  in  any  degree  from  each  other,  and  it  has  no 
tendency  whatever  to  revert  to  the  "tufted  Cocks- 
comb "  style  of  growth  ;  it  is  erect  and  pyramidal  in  its 
form  of  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet ;  stem  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  pale  green 
foliage,  producing  immense  spikes,  or  rather  plumes, 
of  rich  chrome-yellow,  and  remains  in  full  beauty 
for  several  months.  It  is  an  exceedingly  suit- 
able plant  for  dinner-table  decoration,  and  has  a  very 
pleasing  eflect  when  mixed  with  Dracsenas  and  other 
ornamental  foliaged  plants  in  the  stove  or  intermediate 
house,  where  it  will  continue  in  beauty  until  Christmas, 
or  later  if  desired.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  treated  in  all  respects 
similar  to  Cockscombs,  with  the  exception  of  using  a 
soil  less  rich  than  is  usually  supplied  to  the  last  named 
plants.  Over-potting  ought  also  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  plants  are  somewhat  impatient  of  over-watering. 
Very  fine  specimens  can  be  produced  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  this  size  of  pot  is  found  to  be  generally  the 
most  convenient  for  placing  upon  the  dinner-table. 
P.  Griei'e,  Cul/ord. 

Odours  of  Plants.— Mr.  Britten  (at  p.  1583)  says 
that  "  blue  flowers  are  very  rarely  fragrant,  and  when 
so  only  in  a  slight  degree."  Allow  me  to  observe  that 
there  is  at  any  rate  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz. ,  the 
Primula  viscosa  (or  P.  rhretica  ? — I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  my  names).  The  plant  I  mean 
has  the  habit  of  a  Cowslip,  with  the  flowers  of  a  very 
rich  deep  blue,  and  have  a  deliciously  sweet  scent, 
which  they  in  some  degree  retain  for  some  years  when 
dried  and  kept  in  paper.  I  apprehend  it  is  not  very 
common,  as  the  only  place  where  I  remember  to  have 
seen  it  growing,  though  I  have  been  much  in  the  Alps, 
is  the  Wallnitzer  Tavern,  between  Bad  Gastein  and 
Wallnitz,  in  Carinthia.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  any  one  who  would  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
plants  or  seeds  of  this  charming  little  plant,  which  I  am 
sure  would  be  a  great  favourite  if  it  can  be  got  to  grow 
on  rockwork  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  high  up  on  the 
mountains  in  Carinthia,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
on  granite  or  on  limestone.  Alex.  Nesbitt,  Ashurst  Lodge, 
East  Grinstead.     [What  about  blue  Violets?  Eds.] 
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The  Circulation  of  Hot  Water.— It  a 
me  that  the  theory  of  hot- water  circulation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  An  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water 
may  be  compared  to  a  wheel  suspended  on  its  axis  :  it 
will  remain  stationary  if  let  alone,  but  put  a  pressure 
downwards  on  one  side  it  will  begin  to  revolve.  The 
water  will  remain  stationary  until  one  side  is  expanded 
by  heat  :  this  expansion  can  only  take  place  vertically, 
for  laterally  the  water  is  confined  by  the  pipes,  and  as 
these  were  as  full  as  they  could  be,  the  surplus  caused 
by  the  expansion  goes  into  the  feed  cistern  or  expan- 
sion pipe,  thus  leaving  one  side  of  the  wheel  lighter 
than  the  other  ;  the  consequence  is,  the  heavy  side 
comes  down,  and  the  wheel  begins  to  revolve,  and  as 
the  process  is  continuous  the  revolutions  are  continuous 
also.  I  think  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  not  why  the 
water  circulates,  but  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  heat 
out  of  it.  One  worthy  of  credence  says,  by  making  the 
return-pipe  the  highest,  but  theoretically  the  water 
does  not  begin  to  return  until  it  begins  to  fall,  and  that 
is  not  until  it  has  passed  the  highest  point  in  the  pipes  ; 
for  as  water  will  find  its  own  level,  it  is  the  vertical 
not  the  lateral  direction  that  makes  the  length  of  the 
journey  :  it  is  not  correct  to  call  the  highest  pipe  (if 
ascending)  of  an  apparatus  the  return-pipe.  The  usual 
plan  of  horticultural  engineers  when  putting  in  a 
heating  apparatus  is  to  get  the  boiler  well  below  the 
place  to  be  heated  ;  they  like  a  good  rise  from  the 
boiler  into  the  house,  next  they  give  the  flow-pipes  a 
gradual  ascent  to  the  fiirthest  point  to  be  heated,  then 
the  return-pipes  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
One  great  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  if  the  houses 
are  at  different  levels,  the  highest  will  get  most  heat ; 
its  demands  are  satisfied  first,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  there  is  not  heat  enough  left  in  trying  times  for  the 
lowest  place.  I  cannot  see  the  practical  difference 
between  this  (which  I  call  the  usual  plan)  and  Mr. 
Cannell's  ;  they  both  have  the  pipes  ascending.  In 
my  houses  the  pipes  all  descend  thus : — From  my  boiler 
I  have  a  vertical  flow-pipe  to  a  valve-box  (containing 
valves  corresponding  to  the  houses),  higher  by  24  inch< 

pipes  ;  from  this  ■         ■  .... 

Dugh  the  houses, 
perhaps  slightly  better,  than  any  other.  I  have  never 
seen  an  apparatus  work  so  rapidly  ;  the  water  rushes 
downhill  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  thereto  recuperate. 
There  are  many  advantages  to  this  plan,  and  not  the 
least  is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  deep 
stokehole,  for  the  top  of  the  boiler  may  be  above  the 
pipes.    William  Foster,  Jun.,  Stroud. 

The  Provincial  Visits  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. — These  visits  are  nearly  as  far  off 
from  the  goal  of  perfection,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
as  they  were  the  first  day  the  .Society  bore  its  banner 
away  from  Kensington.     Truly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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Gardeners'  Chronicle  since  those  visits  were  established 
well  knows  that  that  journal  has  always  in  the  kindliest 
spirit  invited  the  co-operation  of  gardeners  and  others 
who  have  the  interests  of  horticulture  at  heart,  by 
making  known,  either  through  its  own  columns  or  those 
of  other  gardening  periodicals,  any  suggestions  that 
would  be  likely  to  benefit  the  undertaking  ;  and  though 
those  invitations  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon, 
and  certain  good  done,  yet  nothing  definite  has  been 
the  result.  One  year  we  had  a  congress,  another  we 
had  a  dinner,  and  now  the  question  is,  what  are 
we  to  have  next  as  a  social  companion  to  the  great 
e.xhibition  ?  We  naturally  look  for  something  greater 
from  those  annual  visits  than  from  our  own  local  exhi- 
bitions, emanating,  as  they  do,  Jfrom  the  centre  of 
intelligence  and  from  a  Society  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  other  exhibitions.  We  look  to  that  Society 
for  greater  things,  but  unless  it  has  hearty  outside 
support,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  those  great  things 
realised.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural  Society  on  these  occasions  hedged  round  by  hosts 
of  gardeners,  not  looking  on  with  eye  askance,  but 
taking  an  active  part,  so  that  the  exhibitions  might 
be  worthy  the  nation  they  represent,  and  that  not 
only  in  an  exhibitional  or  a  spectacular  point  of 
view,  but  also  socially  and  intellectually.  At  one  time 
it  was  evident  that  this  latter  part  received  good 
support  both  from  within  and  without,  and  had 
favourable  circumstances  attended  the  other  parts  of 
the  undertaking,  the  Congress  at  Old  Trafford  might 
have  foreshadowed  a  pleasing  episode  of  the  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  the  rebuffs  which  were  subsequently  dealt  out 
with  liberal  hand^naturally  led  to  some  little  coolness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  deterred  them  from  entering  again  into  a  like 
movement.  Diverse  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the 
desirability  of  these  social  meetings  at  our  exhibitions  ; 
but  those  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  limits  of  fruits, 
flowers,  or  vegetable,  are  surely  not  awake  to  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  No  class  of  men  have 
less  opportunity  for  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men 
than  gardeners.  Happy  in  the  confidence  of  their 
employer,  happy  at  their  fireside,  they  cannot  be  but 
happy  amongst  their  flowers  ;  and  it  almost  seems 
a  pity  to  intrude  upon  their  felicity,  to  drag 
them  forth  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  this  Juggernaut  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  perhaps  only  to  fall  a  sacrifice  under  its 
wheels.  Again,  in  the  main,  a  gardener  has  no  social 
status.  A  political  nonentity,  for  him  social  questions 
have  little  attraction.  The  nature  of  his  calling  absorbs 
nearly  all  his  mental  faculties.  If  he  has  time  to  plot, 
it  is  as  to  how  he  may  annihilate  the  vermin  which  are 
constantly  on  his  track.  Sunday  and  Saturday,  oft 
work  and  on  work,  his  mind  is  busy  both  with  the 
present  affairs  of  his  garden,  and  with  those  deep  in  the 
womb  of  time.  Then  as  to  his  isolation.  Other  crafts- 
men are  continually  rubbing  up  against  some  social 
question,  but  beyond  a  spasmodic  lecture  in  the  village 
school,  gardeners  have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  that 
intercourse  necessary  to  give  them  confidence  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  any  public  assembly.  With  a  little 
more  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men  perhaps  the 
country  would  find  "Odgers"  of  a  different  stamp 
rising  from  amongst  the  Roses  —  men  more  able  to 
deal  with  scientific  questions  affecting  their  trade,  and 
also  social  questions  affecting  their  welfare.  The  nation 
is  becoming  more  and  more  horticultural  in  its  charac- 
ter every  year,  and  though  we  cannot  see  how  every 
man  is  to  have  a  "  house  and  garden  in  the  country," 
we  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  horticulture  ;  and 
whether  it  be  to  raise  the  social  status  of  those  employed 
in  it  as  a  profession,  or  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
embrace  it  as  a  pleasure,  intercourse  is  necessary  to 
raise  and  widen  the  intelligence  of  both.  And  what 
more  fitting  opportunity  for  this  intercourse  to  take 
place  than  at  those  exhibitions?  How  can  it 
be  right,  when  so  much  requires  to  be  done, 
to  let  such  opportunities  be  lost— to  let  them  go 
without  something  to  mark  their  advent  beyond  the 
mere  recollection  of  the  £,  s.  d.  won  in  the  encounter 
— without  something  which  might  grow  with  us  and 
blossom  and  ripen  into  golden  fruit  ?  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  benefit  of  past  experience.  We  have  seen 
how  this  tree  of  horticultural  sociality  has  been  planted. 
The  ground  was  not  fully  prepared,  the  roots  found  no 
great  depth  of  tilth  wherein  to  ramify,  and  when  the 
droughty  season  came,  the  plant  withered  up  almost  to 
lifelessness,  but,  let  us  trust,  not  beyond  the  power  of 
resuscitation.  The  cold  shoulder  may  have  been  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  affairs 
managed  at  Birmingham  in  a  manner  that  will  tend  to 
corroborate  that  opinion.  On  the  social  question  we 
would  advise  or  suggest  that  it  should  partake  more  of 
an  intellectual  than  ol  a  convivial  character.  [Why  not 
both  ?]  True,  the  intelligence  gained  at  convivial  meet- 
ings is  not  of  a  durable  character,  for  when  the  viands 
have  tightened  their  belts,  speakers  and  hearers  are 
more  humoursome,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
have  a  little  wit  to  help  our  digestion,  this  is  not  what  I 
would  recommend  to  raise  the  social  status  of  gardeners. 
The  same  elements  partly  enter  into  the  character  of  a 
soiree,  but  had  I  the  choice,  I  would  rather  have  genial 
after-dinner  speeches  [than  the  somnolent  lucubrations 
which  float  on  the  top  of  Mocha  or  cocoa.  Beyond  these 
everyday  occuiTences,  the  clash  of  knives  or  the  clatter  of 
Wedgewood,  gardeners  should  be  invited  to  a  really 
intellectual  repast,  such  as  a  lecture  given  by  some 
eminent   professor,    which   might   take  place    in    the 
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evening  and  in  the  town  ;  or  take  part  in  a  congress, 
where  the  papers  would  be  less  in  number  and  in 
length  than  was  the  case  at  Manchester.  This  might 
take  place  in  a  tent  on  the  ground,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  there  be  but  one  entrance  to  it,  and  that  in  front 
of  the  chair.  I  cannot  but  think,  with  fewer  papers, 
and  more  discussion,  the  congress  will  yet  play  an 
important  part  at  those  great  exhibitions.  At  least  I 
think  it  capable,  in  a  great  measure,  of  raising  the 
social  status  of  gardeners.  There  are  other  means  by 
which  the  social  advancement  of  gardeners  might  be 
accomplished,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  which,  if 
not  beneficial  to  gardeners  in  general,  would  at  least 
be  of  great  benefit  to  a  certain  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  one  which  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  if  brought  into  exist- 
ence would  form  no  mean  feature  of  those  annual 
exhibitions,  and  that  is  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the 
competitive  designs  for  such  public  parks  or  pleasure 
grounds  as  may  have  been  advertised  during  the 
past  year.  That  plan  drawing — the  style  of  execu- 
tion— is  at  a  low  ebb  even  amongst  landscape 
gardeners,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  prize 
plans  of  public  parks,  &c.,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  always  come  from  the  drawing-table  of 
the  civil  engineer ;  and  if  this  be  not  looked  into, 
the  landscape  gardener  may  sink  lower  and  lower. 
That  such  an  exhibition  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  no  one  can 
doubt ;  nay,  I  have  conversed  with  old  gardeners, 
who  have  declared  that  they  had  learned  more  from 
such  a  display  than  from  all  the  flower  shows  they  ever 
beheld.  But  how  are  we  to  have  such  a  display? 
Easy  enough.  There  are  the  designs  sent  by  numer- 
ous competitors  to  Rochester,  for  the  Castle  gardens, 
and  which  would  form  an  exhibition  of  themselves. 
There  are  the  designs  of  the  pleasure  gardens  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  those  of  Raikes  Hall,  Lancashire,  all  within 
8  months,  and  there  maybe  more  for  anything  I  know. 
Beyond  a  stray  advertisement,  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  these  designs.  The  plans  are  sent  in,  the  prizes 
awarded,  and  the  designs  exhibited,  and  all  is  over. 
No  critical  remarks ;  no,  not  even  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors.  Well,  there  are  those  plans. 
I^t  the  assistant-secretary  of  the  Society  communicate 
the  object  to  the  authorities,  and  the  names  and  abodes 
of  those  who  furnished  plans  will  be  readily  obtained  ; 
open  communication  with  them,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  There  are  no  civil  engineers,  architects,  land- 
scape gardeners,  and  others,  but  what  would  willingly 
lend  their  productions  to  back  an  exhibition.  In  con- 
clusion, I  trust  to  see  everything  in  connection  witli 
the  great  meeting  amicably  arranged  and  carried  into 
effect.  The  Council  of  the  Society,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Congress,  should  have  the  management  of  papers,  as 
of  yore  ;  and  in  case  some  gardeners,  who  may  treat 
on  remunerative  points,  should  have  their  papers 
rejected  and  feel  disappointed,  I  beg  distinctly  to 
state  that  the  Society  should  not  be  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  wages  question.  However  magnanimous 
on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  entertain  the  point,  it  would 
be  more  magnanimous  on  our  part  not  to  hamper  the 
Society  with  the  question.  If  we  are  to  have  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  remuneration  of  gardeners,  let  us  have  it 
under  our  own  Vine  and  Fig  tree.  If  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  do  so,  but  must  have  the  countenance  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  enable  us  to  discuss  the 
rewards  of  horticultural  merit,  or,  in  plainer  words, 
how  to  raise  the  wages  of  gardeners,  then  we  are 
indeed  a  weak  lot  of  brethren,  for  whom  social  ques- 
tions have  little  attraction.  A.  M.  /{.  H. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  duration  of  the  show 

and  one  or  two  other  subjects  I  hope  will  not  be 
wasted.  Are  five  days  actually  necessary  to  make  it 
successful  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  four  days  is  suffi- 
ciently long  enough  for  any  exhibition,  and  if  a  Satur- 
day must  be  included  let  the  opening  day  be  Wednes- 
day. As  great  a  success  as  the  Nottingham  show  was,  I 
think  the  same  would  have  been  achieved  with  four 
days.  It  must  be  well  known  that  when  exhibitions 
begin  on  Tuesday  exhibitors  from  a  distance  have  to 
prepare  for  packing  on  the  Sunday  previous,  and  when 
extended  to  the  Saturday  following,  the  day  of  rest  is 
again  broken,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants 
have  another  day  unnecessarily  away  from  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  expenses,  which  are  always  heavy 
enough.  I  may  mention  that  our  actual  expenses  at 
Nottingham  were;^35  \os.  The  conveyance  of  plants 
from  the  railway  stations  is  another  serious  matter  to 
exhibitors,  more  especially  strangers,  who  have  to  run 
hither  and  thither  for  horses  or  conveyances,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  true  something  was  attempted  at  Notting- 
ham for  the  carriage  of  plants  to  and  from  the  stations 
to  the  exhibitions,  but  at  such  a  high  rate  of  charges 
that  that  something  would  have  been  better  left  alone. 
We  had  two  trucks  loaded  with  plants,  and  for  the 
cartage  of  these  plants  alone  a  charge  of  £1  2s.  6d. 
was  made,  besides  2s.  for  our  own  van.  Some  of  the 
vans  provided  were  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  hand 
cart,  and  yet  they  were  called  loads  when  full.  On  our 
return  we  employed  the  Midland  Railway  Company  to 
take  our  plants  to  the  station,  and  I  must  say  thei 
charges  were  very  reasonable,  being  only  16s.  Nov 
could  not  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  be  as  liberal 
as  the  Leeds  and  York  societies  are,  and  convey 
plants  from  and  to  the  different  stations  free,  o 
not  free,  at  a  rate  that  would  not  so  seriously  adi 
the   expenses  of  exhibitors?     Exhibitors   could  ea 


form  the  secretary  or  manager  what  time  and  at 
which  station  they  would  arrive,  stating  what  convey- 
and  horses  would  be  required.  Again,  the  staging 
of  fruit  at  exhibitions,  as  at  present  carried  out,  is  to  me 
very  objectionable.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  grouping  for  effect ;  next,  the  quantity 
that  is  spoilt  by  exposure  to  dust  and  decay  is  in- 
credible, to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  by  pilfering.  I 
rauld  suggest  continuous  frames  (with  nicely-made 
ghts  well  glazed)  to  fit  any  length  of  tabling,  of  a 
Liitable  width,  the  height  at  back  sufficient  to  admit 
Grapes  and  Pines,  the  lights  on  sliding  hinges,  and  to 
open,  with  ventilation  at  the  back,  the  fruit  to  be 
judged  before  the  closing  of  thelights.  I  think  thiswould 
prevent  dust,  fingering,  and  the  spoliation  of  so  much 
fruit  ;  and  then,  instead  of  the  meagre  spreads  we 
have  now,  we  should  have  grand  exhibits,  and  plenty 
of  them.  Vegetables,  too,  will  bear  some  alterations  in 
their  arrangement  on  the  exhibition-tables.  I  think 
it  is  not  actually  necessary  to  show  vegetables  on  green 
baize.  Could  not  trays  for  different  classes  (such  as 
Mr.  Chapman's),  with  perforated  bottoms,  be  used 
instead  of  baize?  We  see  a  tray  here  and  there,  a 
few  plates,  a  few  dishes  of  diverse  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  a  few  boxes  ;  and  a  great  many  vegetables  are  not 
very  artistically  arranged  on  the  baize.  By  using  trays 
the  articles  could  be  sprinkled  with  water  once  or  twice 
during  the  day,  to  keep  them  fresh,  which  would  add 
to  the  effect.  In  conclusion,  we  want  more  unanimity 
between  managers  and  exhibitors,  more  friendship, 
and  not  so  many  petty  jealousies.  What  if  we  lose  in  a 
contest,  it  is  not  disgrace  ;  but,  if  we  win,  it  is  a  credit. 
7.  T/iDr/e,  Paddock  Nurseries,  StratJsrd-on-Avon. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Allahabad. — We  have  received  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  G.  Batcock,  and 
dated  October  18,  1S71  :— 

When  I  first  came  out  I  was  directed  to  proceed 
from  Bombay  to  Nagpore,  there  to  await  orders  from 
Mr.  H.  Rivett  Carnac,  the  Cotton  Commissioner  for 
the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Berars.  As  I  passed 
along  in  the  train  I  naturally  took  notice  of  the  culti- 
vation generally,  and  though  Cotton  fields  were  re- 
peatedly passed,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
really  feel  assured  that  the  little  bare  sticks,  about 
18  inches  high  on  the  average,  studded  with  little  balls, 
were  Cotton  plants— ihey  were  so  unlike  what  I  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  where,  in  August,  the  fields  are  one  mass 
of  foliage  ;  and  later  on,  when  the  leaves  have 
dropped  more  or  less,  they  still  give  the  idea  of  strong 
vigorous  growth.  I  was  ultimately  posted  to  Sheagaum, 
in  West  Berar,  where  an  experimental  farm  had  been 
commenced  and  carried  on  during  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  districts  for  Cotton  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  soil  is  "  regur,"  averaging  4  to  6  feet  in  depth, 
resting  on  a  very  calcareous  subsoil  of  variable  depth  ; 
beneath  this,  again,  is  a  stratum  of  broken  and  disin- 
tegrated trap  lying  on  the  solid  trap.  The  underlying 
rock  seems  to  be  deposited  in  an  undulating  manner  ; 
here  and  there  it  crops  out,  forming  low  ridges, 
especially  towards  the  south  of  the  Berar  valley. 
These  ridges  are,  of  course,  bare  of  soil,  and 
the  solid  rock  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of 
debris,  known  locally  as  '*  moorum,"  which  is 
extensively  used  for  making  roads,  and  as  bal- 
last for  railways.  The  proximity  of  the  rock  with 
its  stratum  of  moorum  to  the  surface  has  naturally  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  crops  grown  thereon.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Berar  valley,  where  the  regur  is 
of  great  depth,  a  variety  of  Cotton  known  as  "  Jurree" 
is  grown.  Towards  the  south,  where  the  soil  becomes 
shallower  and  somewhat  altered  in  character  by  an 
admixture  of  pulverised  moorum,  "  Bunnee  "  Cotton  is 
grown.  "Jowarree  "  (llolcus  .Sorghum)  is  grown  gene- 
rally throughout  Berar,  though  the  crops  in  the 
southern  parts  have  not  the  height  and  vigour  of  those 
in  the  north  of  the  valley,  where,  from  the  great  depth 
of  the  soil  and  consequent  abundant  supply  of  moisture, 
a  vigorous  gi'owth  is  always  the  result,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  of  the  produce.  On  dry  lands 
"Bajree"  (Penicillaria  spicata)  is  generally  grown. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  staple  grain  of  the  Deccan,  as 
Jowarree  is  of  Berar. 

The  Jurree  Cotton  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  growing 
kind  ;  under  fair  cultivation  it  will  give  70  to  80  lb.  of 
clean  Cotton  per  acre.  The  staple  is  strong,  though 
somewhat  harsh  ;  the  best  will  give  37  per  cent,  of 
clean  from  seed  Cotton.  The  plant  is  characterised  by 
a  sturdy  habit,  varying  in  height  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  five-lobed  leaves,  of  firm  texture,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  the  entire  plant  being  densely  pubes- 
cent. This  kind  is  very  susceptible  as  to  the  deficiency 
of  regur  or  otherwise  in  its  cultivation.  In  a  deep 
soil  of  the  former  nature  its  growth  is  vigorous, 
averaging  6  to  S  feet  high,  but  in  shallow  regur,  or  in 
soils  of  a  somewhat  loamy  nature,  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion seems  to  be  doubtful. 

*'Bunnee"  differs  considerably  from  "Jurree" 
Cotton  ;  its  habit  is  less  sturdy,  the  branches  longer  and 
weaker,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  also  less  broad,  and 
llic  dcaiLC  of  pubescence  much  less  than  in  '  'Jurree." 
I  h.    I  "i;-n  >.|   iliis  kind  is,  however,  much  more  silliy, 

!  !        f    hung.      In  some  places  where  the  soil 

'I  .  ii !  ilile  loam,  with  less  of  regur,  this  kind 
lijIcLii  in-iruvcd  in  staple  and  altered  in  charade 


This  is  seen  in  the  Wurdall  valley,  where  the  change 
has  been  so  considerable,  owing  to  the  superior  nature 
of  the  soil,  that  the  Cotton  produced  there  is  known 
specially  as  *'  Hingunghat."     The  principal  difference 

this  form  from  the  original  consist  in  the  leaf  lobes 

being  mucii  narrower,  with  rudimentary  lobes  occurring 

n  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses,  the  branches  are  longer  and 

eaker,  and  the  bolls  more  elongated  and  conical  than 

1  the  usual  form  of  Bunnee.     From  what  experience  I 

have  had  in  Indian  Cottons  I  believe  that  this  kind,  if 

Itivated  in  an  open  friable  loam  of  good  body,  would 
sooner  or  later  produce  Cotton  equal  to  ordinary 
American. 

The  regur,  though  a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  im- 
perfect methods  of  agriculture  adopted  throughout  the 
country,  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  fertile  nature  to  produce 
xtraordinary  crops,  it  is  light  and  sandy,  and  easily 
ffected  by  climatic  changes.  Manure  will  produce 
better  results,  but  care  is  needed  in  the  application  of 
ire,  for  the  soil  being  devoid  of  that  retentive 
power  possessed  by  a  good  loam,  any  nutrition  applied 
will  soon  pass  away.  I  believe  that  a  coating  of  3  inches 
of  good  clayey  marl  would  improve  the  soil  naturally. 

considerable  degree  of  improvement,  however,  lies 

the  hands  of  the  native  cultivators,  if  they  would  but 
take  advantage  of  it  ;  this  is  principally  in  the  picking, 
which,    if  carefully  done,   would  cause  the  Cotton  to 

"'  ie  higher  prices  than  at  present,  as  it  is  now 
allowed  to  hang  till  a  large  quantity  has  fallen  on  the 
ground,  and  then  gathered  up  with  any  soil  or  rubbish 
that  may  adhere  to  the  fibre. 

In  the  North-west  Provinces  another  variety  of  Cotton 
IS  grown  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  it  is  evidently  akin  to 
the  Berar  varieties,  though  of  more  rambling  habit :  the 
development  of  the  fibre  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  Berar 
kinds,  the  bolls  are  small  and  the  staple  short  and  harsh; 
however,  a  prolific  kind,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duce a  greater  weight  of  Cotton  per  acre  than  the  others. 
The  want  of  development  in  the  fibre  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  absence  of  decaying  vegetable  matters,  and 
consequent  want  of  humus  in  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  sandy  alluvium.  Wheat  is  grown  extensively  in 
Berar  and  the  Central  Provinces  during  the  dry,  or 
winter  months ;  the  lands  generally  selected  for  this 
purpose  being  low-lying,  and  with  a  moist  subsoil. 
In  regur  soils  a  good  Wheat  crop  averages  700  to  Soo 
lb.  of  grain  per  acre,  and  is  34  months  in  coming  to 
perfection.  In  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Ganges  valley  in 
the  North-west  Provinces  Wheat  will  yield  from  1200 
600  lb.  per  acre,  and  is  about  six  months  coming  to 
perfection. 

A  good  deal  of  garden  cultivation  is  carried  on 
throughout  Berar.  Each  plot  so  devoted  is  furnished 
with  one  or  more  wells  for  irrigation  during  the  diy 
months.  The  crops  principally  cultivated  in  these  plots 
are  Capsicums,  Egg  plants.  Sweet  Potatos,  Onions, 
Arachis  hypog<ea.  Rice,  Tobacco,  and  different  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The  fruits  principally  cultivated  aje 
Plantains,  Limes,  Custard  Apples,  Oranges,  and 
Guavas.  Zizyphus  Jujuba  is  also  preserved  wherever  it 
grows,  though  not  cultivated  as  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  where  orchards  are  planted,  and  some  care 
bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  in  flavour  something  like  an  inferior  Apple. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Berar  valley  is  that  of  an 
undulating  plain  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  serrated 
ridge  of  the  Sautpoorah  hills,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
tabular  Ajunta  hills,  which  form  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Deccan  plateau.  The  general  lay  of  the  valley 
is  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Poornah  river,  a  few 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  Sautpoorah.  It  being 
entirely  an  agricultural  country,  there  are  no  forests  ; 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  arborescent  vegetation  in  Berar 
is  comparatively  small,  and  mainly  found  immediately 
around  the  villages.  The  kinds  of  trees  principally 
grown  are  the  Mango  (usually  grown  in  orchards,  or 
topes,  as  they  are  here  called).  Tamarind,  Melia 
Azadirachta  and  M.  sempervirens,  Bassia  latifolia, 
Acacia  arabica  (found  everywhere),  Ficus  religiosa,  and 
two  or  three  other  species  of  Ficus.  Euphorbia  Tirucalli 
is  largely  used  for  making  hedges  ;  trees  of  this  with  a 
stem  diameter  of  from  8  to  12  inches  may  frequently 
be  met  with.  Butea  frondosa  occurs  plentifully,  but  is 
not  often  found  beyond  the  size  of  low  shrubs,  as  the 
natives  dig  up  every  season  the  largest  plants  for  the 
sake  of  the  liber  of  the  root  bark,  out  of  which  they 
make  coarse  but  strong  ropes.  The  Butea  is  a  striking 
object  when  in  flower,  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  blos- 
soms making  it  conspicuous  from  a  long  distance.  I 
have  seen  forests  of  this  plant  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab,  averaging  12  to  20  feet  high,  looking 
like  a  scarlet  sheet  spread  over  the  country. 

Berar  is  very  deficient  in  herbaceous  vegetation 
possessed  of  any  interest.  The  creeping  plants  belong 
principally  to  Convolvulacese  and  Cucurbitaceas ;  a 
climbing  Leea  or  Vitis  is  common,  bearing  corymbs 
of  dark  coloured  berries,  which  are  eaten  by  native 
children,  the  taste  being  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  Elderberry  in  England.  A  tuberous  rooted  Aris- 
tolochia  is  very  common,  and  a  plant  of  Compositse — 
perhaps  a  Vemonia— is  plentiful,  from  which  the 
natives  informed  me  a  tonic  drink  is  made.*  Legu- 
minosae  are  largely  represented  in  Berar,  Hedysanim, 
Indigofera,  Mimosa,  and  Phascolus  being  the  principal 
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Contributions    to    Botany,    &c.     By  John   Miers. 

F.R.S.    Vol.  iii.,  containing  a  complete  Monograph 

of  the  Menispermacea;.    4to,  pp.  402  ;  tab.  lith.,  66 

Williams  &  Norgate. 
Some  time  since  an  eminent  Continental  botanist  prO' 
posed  a  guage  by  means  of  which  the  benefits  conferred 
on  botanical  science  by  different  authors  might  be 
tested  and  their  value  estimated.  This  guage  consisted 
in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  pub 
lished  by  any  given  author.  The  test  is  a  good  one 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  not  be  relied  or 
exclusively,  or  a  Jussieu  or  a  Robert  Brown  would 
have  to  yield  precedence  to  a  Jacquin.  Accepting, 
however,  the  test,  subject  to  the  requisite  modificat' 
and  applying  it  to  the  works  of  the  veteran  botanist 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  very  few  to  whom  modern  botE 
are  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Mr.  Miers.  For 
many  years  he  has  laboured  diligently  to  make  known 
the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  plants  collected  by 
himself  and  others  in  Chili,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  Readers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  also  recall  the  fact 
that  the  plants  collected  by  Weir  were  determined  by 
Mr.  Miers.  In  addition,  certain  groups,  such  as  the 
Solanacere,  Bignoniace.-e,  StyracaceK,  &c.,  have  been 
the  subjects  of  Mr.  Miers'  special  study,  and  he  ha; 
conferred  great  benefit  on  science  by  the  publication  of 
his  notes  and  illustrations  on  these  plants. 

The  Menispermaceoe,  the  order  to  which  the  present 
volume  is  devoted,  present  great  difficulties,  from  the 
circumstance  that  their  flowers  are  unisexual,  and 
there  is  the  consequent  difficulty  of  matching  the  s< 
from  their  variability,  the  frequent  minuteness 
occasional  complexity  of  the  structure  of  their  fruit 
and  seed. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  criticise  Mr.  Miers'  work, 
as  we  believe  no  other  botanist  has  studied  the  plants 
in  question  so  profoundly,  or  knows  them  so  well  as  he. 
If,  therefore,  we  find  that  our  author  entertains  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  limitation  of  genera  and  species 
from  those  now  prevalent  in  this  country,  we  can  but 
concede  that  he  has  acquired  an  indefeasible  title  to  hi 
own  opinions.  There  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  t^ 
the  importance  of  the  facts  he  has  accumulated  wit] 
so  much  patient  skill  and  keenness  of  observation  ;  th 
ultimate  value  of  these  facts  is  the  same  in  whateve 
way  they  are  made  use  of,  whether  in  the  constructioi 
of  a  few  large  genera,  or  in  the  formation  of  a  great 
number  of  less  densely  peopled  groups,  the  plan  pre 
ferred  by  our  author.  Mr.  Miers  also  merits  the  grate 
ful  recognition  of  every  scientific  naturalist  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has,  by  precept  and  exampli 
upheld  the  value  of  a  full  investigation  into  structural 
points.  Too  often  the  exigencies  of  the  "system 
necessitate  the  placing  together  in  the  same  group  of 
plants  that  really  have  little  right  to  be  so  closely  set 
together.  This  happens  often,  not  from  any  wilful  dis- 
regard of  structure,  but  from  the  immense  and  con- 
stantly growing  accumulation  of  unsorted  material 
which  requires  to  be  thrown  into  some  sort  of  order  at 
once,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  progress,  or  delay  the 
formation  of  descriptive  catalogues — an  urgent  want — 
longer  than  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Mr.     Miers,    however,    has     always     subordinated 
system  to  facts,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  principle,  even  on  the  part 
those  who  may  occasionally  take  exception  to  tile  way 
in  which  he  applies  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Menisperms  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  wood,  the  simplicity  of  the  floral  structure,  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  flower,  the 
curious  combinations  of  the  stamens,  the  complex 
nature  of  the  seed,  &c.,  present  points  of  very  great 
interest  to  the  structural  botanist,  who  will  find  in  Mr, 
Miers'  pages  a  large  series  of  carefully  observed  and 
well  illustrated  facts. 

As  illustrations  of  the  simplicity  of  construction  of 
the  flower  in  some  genera,  we  may  allude  to  the  flower 
of  Antizoma,  with  its  two  sepals  placed  immediately 
over  its  two  petals,  or  the  even  simpler  flower  of 
Cyclea,  in  which  there  is  only  one  sepal,  with  one 
petal  in  front  of  it,  and  in  the  centre  a  single  carpel. 

Looked  at  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  Meni- 
sperms are  not  important,  as  their  flowers  are  usually 
small.  The  old  M.  canadense  is  a  graceful,  hardy 
climber,  too  rarely  met  with,  and  there  are  many  other 
species  well  worth  growing  as  elegant  climbing  plants. 
The  bitter  tonic  drug,  Calumba,  is  the  produce  of  an 
African  plant  of  this  family. 


The  Amateur's  Flower  Garden  :  a  Handy  Guide 
to  iJtc  Formation    and   Management   of  the   Flozver 
Garden,    and  t/ie    Cultivation  of    Garden    Floztjers. 
ByShirley Hibberd.  Illustrations.    London:  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 
The   scope   of  this   book   may   be   learned   from    its 
second  title,  and  the  mention  of  the  headings  of  some 
of  its  19  chapters,  such  as  Forming  the  Flower  Garden, 
the    Parterre,    the   Bedding    System,     Cultivation   of 
Bedding  Plants,  Hardy  Border  Flowers,    Selection  of 
Hardy    Herbaceous   Plants,    Rose  Garden,  American  I 
Garden,    Subtropical     Garden,    &c.     It   is    practical  J 


throughout,  and  the  directions  appear  to  be  safe  and 
sound,  while  the  numerous  woodcut  illustrations  serv( 
to  elucidate  more  completely  the  subjects  treated  on 
What,  however,  the  author  can  mean  by  his  figure 
labelled  "  Gloxinia-leaved  Foxglove,"  which  looks  fa 
more  like  some  hothouse  Thunbergia,  we  canno 
divine.  There  is  a  very  good  chapter  on  the  making 
and  management  of  lawns,  a  subject  which  it  may  be 
assumed  the  majority  of  amateur  gardeners  know  i 
paratively  little  about.  As  to  herbaceous  plants,  the 
author  says  : — • 

' '  Herbaceous  plants  are  for  the  most  part  easily  mult 
plied,  and,  generally  speaking,  may  be  increased  by  the 
very  simple  process  of  division  ;  but  it  is  better  to  plant 
small  plot  of  ground  m  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  good 
effect  at  once,  than  to  lay  out  a  great  extent  of  border 
space  with  the  intention  of  filling  it  '  some  day '  with 
home-grown  stock.  To  enjoy  herbaceous  plants,  they 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  years,  to  form  great  ma 
or  'stools,'  as  they  are  called,  for  it  is  only  when 
thoroughly  established  that  many  of  the  best  of  them 
present  their  flowers  profusely,  and  show  all  their  charac 
ters  in  full  perfection.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  peoplf 
who  are  always  ready  to  expend  money  in  the  most  liberal 
manner  on  bedding-plants,  become  ludicrously  niggardly 
the  instant  they  become  convinced  of  a  glimmering  faith 
in  herbaceous  plants.     *     *     • 

' '  The  best  way  is  not  everybody's  way.  The  furnishing 
of  an  extensive  border  by  the  purchase  of  sufficient  of  the 
very  best  herbaceous  plants,  wiU  prove  a  more  expensive 
business  than  every  reader  of  this  book  may  be  prepared 
for.  It  follows  that  something  should  he  said  on  the 
raising  of  plants  by  a  cheap  and  simple  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Many  good  plants  produce  seed  abundantly, 
and  the  careful  cultivator  may  by  this  means  increase  the 
stock  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  The  best  seed 
is  that  saved  at  home,  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
to  sow  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  large  shallow  pans  and 
boxes,  and  keep  these  in  cool  fratnes  until  the  plant 
appear.  Some  kinds  of  seed  remain  a  whole  year  in  the 
soil  before  they  germinate,  and  therefore  it  is  only  the 
patient  who  are  well  rewarded." 

As  amateurs  sometimes  find  seed-saving  a  difficulty, 
they  are  recommended  to  place  a  lot  of  bell-glasses, 
mouth  upwards,  on  a  shelf  in  a  sunny  greenhouse,  and 
when  a  seed-cluster  is  just  begimiing  to  ripen  to  cut  it 
and  throw  it  into  one  of  these  glasses  with  a  label 
inscribed  with  its  name,  when  the  ripening  process  will 
soon  be  finished,  and  the  seeds  become  fit  either  for 
storing  or  sowing.  There  are  half  a  dozen  plates  of 
popular  flowers  printed  in  colours,  but  we  canno 
much  for  the  artistic  merits  of  these,  nor  are  they  of  much 
utility,  as  the  names  of  the  varieties  are  not  indicated, 
Still  the  book  will  be  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  clasi 
for  whose  use  it  is  provided. 


—  We  have  to  announce  the  p-ablication  of  Dr. 
Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1S72  {171,  Fleet 
Street),  a  publication  which  has  long  been  indispens- 
able to  gardeners. 


rc  %imx^. 


I.N  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  A.  H.,"  I 
only  answer  the  suggested  alterations  in  his  very 
ingenious  sketch  to  be  applied  to  the  former  bar-frame 
hive  of  September,  1S70,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
by  "  remember  cost  of  hinges,"  &c.  The  great  thing  is 
to  contrive  some  simple,  cheaply  constructed  box,  which 
may  become  the  bee-house — guarding  the  bees  from 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  by  leaving  the  space 
around  the  bar-frames  (which  carry  the  combs  and 
bees);  but  surely  by  "internal  moderator"  venti- 
lation is  not  meant  by  ",A.  H.,"  which  a  Mr.  Nutt 
attempted  to  suggest  and  carry  out  in  his  collateral 
boxes  many  years  ago.  The  bees  will  never  permit  any 
such  plan  to  succeed  more  than  the  Woodbury  com- 
pound bar-frame,  with  straw  around  it,  ever  did,  except 
to  harbour  moths,  beyond  even  the  straw  hives  of  old  ; 
and  "  A.  H."  gives  credit  only  for  the  bar-frame  hives 
being  free  from  moths  or  other  enemies.  The  true  bar- 
frame  hive,  we  believe,  contains  within  itself  all  the 
requirements  of  the  most  successful  bee-keepers,  unless 
they  are  of  the  class  who  are  beguiled  by  the  super  and 
nadir  hiving  systems,  or  greedy-of-gain  bee-keepers, 
who  have  not  the  judgment  to  divide  the  summer 
gatherings  with  their  bees. 

Feeding  below  is  better,  because  of  the  accidents  of 
overflowing,  and  the  slanting  alighting  board  is  best 
fixed  without  space  for  the  bees  to  come  under  the  bar- 
frames,  which  the  bees  will  not  do  on  the  flat  bar. 
The  top  openings  of  the  bar-frame  will  prevent  all 
condensation  of  heated  air,  which  the  piece  of  carpet 
or  flannel  will  absorb  ;  the  broad  pieces  require  no 
extra  dividing  slides,  as  in  my  experimental  bar- 
frames  with  the  glass  frames,  &c.    W.  A.  Munn. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Castle  Kf:NNEDV,  the  Se.\t  of  the  Earl  of 
Stair. — Thirty  years  ago  Castle  Kennedy  was  unknown 
to  fame.  No  doubt  it  had  the  local  celebrity  due  to  a 
picturesque  site,  and  that  sort  of  traditional  interest 
which  is  shared  by  scores  of  other  border  peels — little 
romances  of  its  own,  tales  of  private  warfare  waged 
between  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  also  its  own  county 
distinction  as  the  residence  of  a  Scotch  nobleman ;  but 


extra-parochial  fame  it  had  none  ;  : 
with  national  progress  or  general  science  did  not  come 
within  its  dreams  of  the  possible.  But  it  has  achieved 
it — thanks  to  the  combination  of  the  talent  of  an 
able  and  educated  gardener  and  the  support  of  its 
liberal  and  far-seeing  owner.  Silently  and  imper- 
ceptibly it  has  come  to  the  front,  as  an  object  of 
general  interest.  Here,  far  to  the  North,  are  to  be 
seen  growing  and  thriving,  in  the  open  air,  a  multi- 
tude of  the  rare  and  costly  trees  and  shrubs  that 
have  been  imported  from  distant  climes  of  late  years. 
The  climate  of  the  district  has  proved  favourable 
to  many  species  that  do  not  grow  at  all  in  Britain, 
except  in  a  few  similar  localities.  I  know,  indeed, 
of  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  at  Bicton 
and  some  of  the  other  mild  localities  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the  rare  and 
tender  Mexican  and  Himalayan  Conifers  have  been 
found  to  stand  the  climate,  nor  where  so  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  as  to  what  will  or  will  not 
grow  in  favoured  circumstances  in  Britain,  or  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  successful  growth,  either  singly  or  in 
masses.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  a  description  of  a  plant 
or  to  look  at  a  figure,  or  even  to  see  a  living  plant  in  a 
nurseryman's  pot,  and  another  and  a  very  different  one 
to  see  the  same  plant  growing  of  good  dimensions  in 
the  open  air,  showing  its  natural  habit,  and  the  appear- 
ance that  a  full-grown  tree  may  be  expected  to  bear. 
For  this  purpose  Castle  Kennedy  has  already  become 
an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  lovers  of  trees,  and 
especially  Conifers,  and  with  every  year  that  passes  it 
will  become  more  so  as  it  becomes  more  worthy. 

Castle  Kennedy  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Wigtonshire,  three  miles  from  Stranraer.  In  order  to 
reach  it  the  visitor  from  the  south  or  east  leaves  the 
Caledonian  or  North- Western  Railway  at  Carlisle  for 
Dumfries,  and  thence  proceeds  by  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  line  through  Galloway,  or  "The  Stuartry" 
as  it  is  there  called,  and  Wigtonshire  to  Stranraer,  and 
Castle  Kennedy  is  the  last  station  before  reaching 
Stranraer,  at  either  of  which  places  the  visitor  can 
stop.  The  Castle  Kennedy  station,  however,  is  that 
nearest  to  the  Pinetum  and  also  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  gardener,  who  professes — and  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  his  sincerity — to  derive  real  satisfaction 
from  the  visit  of  any  one  who  feels  sufficient  interest  in 
flowers  or  trees  to  desire  to  see  those  under  his  charge. 
If  the  visitor  descends  at  Stranraer,  he  will  find  him- 
self at  the  other  side  of  the  domain,  and  nearer  "  Loch- 
inch,"  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
who  sets  the  example  of  liberality  and  hospitality  to 
his  people  by  throwing  the  grounds  open  on  certain 
specified  days  of  the  week. 

Situated  thus  close  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  deriving  as 
it  does  so  much  of  its  present  celebrity  from  its  Pinetum, 
the  visitor  might  perhaps  expect  that  as  he  approaches 
Castle  Kennedy  he  will  find  a  luxuriant,  thickly- 
wooded,  and  highly  cultivated  country.  He  had 
better  dismiss  any  such  expectations.  After  leaving 
Dumfries,  he  passes  for  many  miles  through  a  rich  and 
smiling  landscape  almost  as  densely  wooded  as  Kent 
or  Surrey,  while  the  surrounding  scenery  is  still  more 
beautiful.  Kirkcudbrightshire,  indeed,  seems  the 
natural  country  of  the  Oak.  It  grows  like  a  weed. 
Much  of  the  timber,  although  not  so  old,  is  as  fine  as 
any  of  its  age  that  can  be  found  in  England.  The 
contents  of  the  great  bogs  go  to  show  that  the  Oak  was 
aboriginal  to  the  district,  plenty  of  bog  Oak  being 
there  found.  As  the  traveller  pursues  his  way,  how- 
ever, he  finds  the  railway  gradually  rising — the  trees 
become  fewer,  the  rich  fields  give  place  to  moorland 
farms,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  Wigtonshire  he  is 
high  up  among  heath  clad  mountains,  from  which  the 
descent  is  gi'adual  to  Stranraer  ;  but  although  he  leaves 
the  heather  and  the  mountains  behind,  he  does  not 
recover  the  rich  arable  fields  or  the  hedges  and  trees. 
With  the  exception  of  Newton  Stuart,  which  is  a  lovely 
oasis  nestling  in  a  nook  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  bleakness 
and  bareness  is  the  character  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Castle  Kennedy.  Nor  is  there  any  improve- 
ment even  there,  until  within  the  gates,  and  even  then  it 
must  be  understood  that  30  years'  growth  of  timber,  how- 
ever luxuriant,  can  do  little  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  a 
country  side,  especially  when,  as  here,  the  planting  has 
only  been  gradually  extending,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  it  is  all  concentrated  about  the  Castle — for  30 
years  ago  there  was  no  timber  about  the  place  except 
a  bank  of  stunted  Beeches  and  a  few  Ilexes,  the 
remains  of  ancient  hedges  or  wildernesses  suffered  to 
take  their  own  way.  These  have  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity,  certainly  not  from  their  beauty  or  any  excel- 
lence in  the  trees  themselves — unshapely,  straggling, 
leggy  things,  they  are  like  Hollies  drawn  up  in  un- 
thinned  plantations.  But  they  are  Ilexes,  and  Ilexes 
are  rare  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  a  district  where  no  trees 
at  all  existed  the  occurrence  of  Ilexes  of  considerable 
age  and  size  naturally  became  an  object  of  interest. 
Then  they  were  said  to  have  been  planted  by  a  former 
owner  and  ancestor  of  the  present  family,  a  General 
(nay,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  was  a  Marshal),  who 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  or  some 
of  the  other  battles  on  the  Continent  of  that  date — and 
emorial  of  that  event  it  was  said  that  he  had 
caused  his  plantations  to  be  laid  out  in  plots  represent- 
ing the  formation  of  his  army  on  that  occasion.  Unhap- 
pily for  the  story,  the  formation  and  plans  have  been 
adhered  to  by  his  successors,  and  these  show  that  the 
formation  is   what   no    army   ever   could   have   been 
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made  to  assume,  but  exactly  such  a  plan  as  was 
common  at  that  date  for  formal  gardens  laid  out  on  the 
Italian  style.  Upon  that  plan,  or  rather  upon  an 
expansion  of  the  principle  of  that  plan,  the  grounds 
around  Castle  Kennedy  have  been  laid  out.  Miles  of 
smooth  shaven  grass  terraces,  with  groves  divided  by 
radiating  alleys,  extend  along  the  lake  which  surrounds 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  Castle  stands  ;  and  these 
groves  now  consist  of  different  kinds  of  Conifers,  and 
each  radius  has  been  made  an  avenue  consecrated 
entirely  to  one  particular  species.  On  some  future 
occasion  I  may  note  one  or  two  of  the  more  interesting 
■of  these.  A.  M. 


BRIEF  notice  in  the  Times  of  the  12th  inst. 
the  death  of  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Javali  Mine,  Nicaragua. 
Dr.  Seemann,  the  paragraph  goes  on  to  state,  had 
"  only  recently  reached  the  mine,  and  died  of  fever, 
caught  in  Colon,  on  his  journey  out."  From  our  own 
correspondents  we  learn  that  this  is  only  too  true,  his 
death  having  taken  place  on  October  10.  Dr.  Seemann 
has  long  been  known  as  an  acute  botanist,  an  intrepid 
traveller,  and  an  accomplished  man  of  science.  Lat- 
terly, Dr.  Seemann  had  chiefly  turned  his  attention  to 
mining  affairs  in  Central  America,  and  his  frequent 
visits  to  that  country  enabled  him  to  send  home  many 
nportant  novelties,  in  the  form  of  ornamental  pi 


We 


propose 


future   occasion 


give 


fuller 


:  of  the  career  of  this  distinguished  naturalist, 
accompanied  by  a  portrait. 


THE    WEATHER. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AND  PALL  OP  RAIN 
DIPPER  EN  T  STA  TIONS, 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Dec  9,  1871. 
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Miscellaneous. 

The    Dyaks    of    Borneo  ascend    the    trees  by 
iving  strong  pegs  of  Bamboo  into  the  trunk,  which 
they  connect  with  an  upright  Bamboo,  and  thus  form  a 
good  ladder.     The  people  of  Timor  literally  walk  up 
the  trees  by  means  of  a  long  piece   of  creeper  put 
round  them  and  the  extremities  held  in  the  hand.     It 
wonderful  sight  to  see  a  man  thus  ascend  a  vertical 
trunk,    100   feet   high,    and   then   creep   out   upon   a 
■      izontal  branch  and  coolly  brush  away  the  myriads 
of  bees  from  a  comb  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  become 
rmediately  enveloped   in  a  cloud   of  angry  insects, 
hile  he  cuts  oft  the  comb  and  lets  it  down  to  his  com- 
panions below  by  a  slender  cord.     In  this   manner, 
many   tons   of   wax   are   annually   collected.    A.    R. 
Wallace,  " Limiean  Journal." 

A  Perpetual  Flowering  Acacia.— The  French 
gardens  have  yielded  this,  in  the  Robinia  Pseud- Acacia 
semperfiorens,  which  produces  flowers  from  April  or 
May  onwards  through  the  season.  The  new  variety, 
which  was  raised  in  the  Paris  gardens,  has  the  ordinary 
aspect  and  habit  of  the  False  Acacia,  but  the  young 
plant  was  observed,  three  or  four  years  since,  to  flower 
a  second  time  during  summer,  after  flowering  at  the 
usual  season.  The  same  habit  was  repeated 
succeeding  years,  and  in  the  present  season  the  bloom- 
ing has  been  still  more  abundant  and  continuous. 
We  may,  therefore,  expect,  in  this  perpetual-flowering 
Acacia,  a  really  good  acquisition  amongst  our  orna- 
mental deciduous  trees. 

Kangaroo  R^\ts  Good  Thistle  Eradicators, 
— This  discovery  has  been  made  by  several  farmers 
on  the  Loddon  River,  in  South  Australia.  "  It 
has  been  found,"  says  the  B&iidigo  Independent,  "that 
these  animals  dig  down  under  the  Thistles,  and  eat  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  which  thus  necessarily  die.  One 
farmer  has  issued  orders  that  no  kangaroo  rats  are  to 
be  killed  on  his  land,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  of  much  service  to  him  in  destroying  the  obnoxious 
Thistles."  The  roots,  and  especially  the  stems,  of 
Thistles  have  been  used  for  food  in  England.  Evelyn 
recommends  that  they  should  be  boiled,  or  baked 
in  a  pie. 

Californian  Grape  Crop.— One  of  the  leading 
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-makers  of  Californ  , 
with  Grape  growers,  estimates  that  the  crop  of  th 
year  will  produce  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  gall< 
of  "must,"  or  raw  wine.  Alluding  to  this  estimati 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  October  25,  says  :— 

This  '  must '  is  worth  about  30  cents  a  gallon,  making 
ggregate  value  of  2,100,000  dollars.     The  Grapes  for 
"making  sell  in  bulk  at  about  i  cent  per  lb. 
in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  table  G|;apes, 
home  consumption  and  for   '  '  -      "-- 

ties  sell  in  the  home  market: 
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formerly.  It  will  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  estimate  the 
cash  vahie  of  the  Grapes  grown  for  other  than 
poses  at  400,000  dollars.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
vintage  for  this  year,  in  California,  may  be  set  do«-n 
2,  sooTooo.  The  estimate  may  be  a  low  one,  but  there 
are  data  to  support  it.  Moreover,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Vines  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  " 
which  will  not  produce  a  full  crop  until  next  year.  From  all 
quarters  we  hear  that  the  quaUty  of  Grapes  was  never 
better  than  this  year.  The  dry  weather  has  nowhere 
shortened  the  crop.  In  some  vineyards  noticed  by  us  in 
Napa  Valley,  the  yield  of  the  better  sorts  of  Grapes  was 
enormous.  The  proprietor  of  one  vineyard,  containing 
about  20  acres  of  choice  varieties,  estimated  that  the  nett 
returns  would  not  be  less  than  10  cents  per  lb.,  the  entire 
crop  having  been  engaged  for  the  home  markets." 

Wintering  Onions. — A  few  years  ago  we  met  a 
Western  farmer  who  was  growing  2000  or  3000  bushels 
of  Onions  yearly.  They  were  sent  chiefly  to  the 
Southern  market.  He  wintered  the  Onions  in  pits  as 
we  do  Potatos.  A  moderate  freezing,  it  is  well  known, 
does  not  injure  the  Onion,  provided  the  frost  is  drawn 
gradually,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw  more 
than  once.  The  best  conditions  for  keeping  them 
dry  place  and  temperature  just  above  the  freezing 
point.  We  have  covered  with  dirt  only,  using  no 
straw,  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches,  according  to  the 
exposure  of  the  pit,  and  the  Onions  came  out  crisp  and 
sound  in  the  spring.  The  danger  to  be  avoided  is 
heating.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  frost  is 
safer  than  too  much  heat.     If  too  much  covering  ' 


r  cloud  prevalcnl 
great  gloom  pre 


i  foggy  throughout  the  c 


wards,  and  a  little  thin  rain  fell. 

-  12.— Variable,  but  generally  fine-     Slight  f 

—  13.— Overcast    throughout.       Thin     rain 


JAMES  GLAISHER. 


robustness   of  the  pla 
should   ensue.     If  I 

others  of  the  importance  of  these  facts,  I  shall  per- 
haps do  enough  to  induce  them  to  fire  less  freely  and 
more  cautiously,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  per- 
sonal comfort  and  convenience.  I  w'ould  further  add, 
rather  let  the  temperature  of  your  stove  fall  by  the  early 
hours  of  morning,  down  to  even  53°  or  54°,  than  risk 
engendering  an  excess  of  heat  of  even  a  fewdegrees  only, 
and  permit  the  temperature  of  your  greenhouse  to  fall 
during  a  severe  night  down  to  a  minimum  of  40°,  rather 
than  endanger  your  plants  by  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 
Though  I  have  before  suggested  the  desirability  of 
using  external  coverings,  I  would  again  revert  to  the 
subject,  knowing  what  important  economisers  of  the  heat 
such  covering  are,  independently  of  the  reduction  of 
necessity  of  using  excessive  fire-heat.  Some  plants 
which  are  now  assuming  a  period  of  rest,  such  as 
Hovas,  Stephamtis,  Rhynchospermu7ns,  Kennedyas, 
Allamandas,  Agapatlthus,  Sligmapkyllum  _  cilic? 
turn,  &.C.,  might  receive  a  moderate  shift  into  a 
good  fibrous  compost  suitable  to  their  wants,  and 
receive  the  necessary  complement  of  new  stakes, 
the  requisite  tying,  &c.  Some  of  the  neat  subjects, 
which  form  chaste  edgings  in  front  of  the  general 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Isolepis  gracilis ;  Lycopods 
of  the  free  growing  recumbent  forms,  as  Selaginella 
denticulata,  &c.  ;  Tradescantias  and  others,  should  also 
now  be  divided,  and  potted  into  small  pots  for  early 
spring  and  summer  decoration.  Look  sharply  after 
Camellias,  which  are  now  swelling  their  buds  and  are 
about  to  bloom,  and  insure  their  having  a  sufficient 
supply  of  root  moisture.  Those  planted  out  into  the 
open  borders,  especially  such  as  have  their  roots 
cramped  for  room  in  boxes  or  very  shallow  beds,  or 
are  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  flues,  &c.,  should  be 
thoroughly  well  moistened  at  this  time.  A  dearth  of 
this  time  invariably  causes  their  flower- buds  to 
drop  off 

FORCING  HOUSES. 
The  general  stock  of  Pines  should  now  enjoy  a  mean 
artificial  temperature  of  60°  to  62°  by  night  and  64°  to 
65°  by  day,  if  dull,  and  fire-heat  has  to  be  reUed 
on,  allowing  an  advance  of  5°  or  6°  by  sun-heat  only. 
Need  I  say  that,  in  regard  to  Pines,  the  necessary  arid 
heat  enforced  must  be  met  and  neutralised  by  a  slight 
expenditure  of  moisture,  which,  scattered  upon  the  floors, 
and  other  cool  surfaces,  will  give  off  a  moderate  vapour. 
If  the  tan  upon  the  surface,  however,  is  at  all  wet,  an 
occasional  stirring  will  afford  the  necessary  supply. 
Those  Forced  Vines  which  are  now  about  to  break, 
should  be  examined  occasionally  to  see  w-hether 
the  buds  are  swelling  uniformly  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  rod.  Those  that  are  not  doing  this 
kindly  should  have  their  apices  kept  down  per- 
sistently to  the  lowest  level  possible,  thereby  to  encour- 
age the  buds  which  are  nearest  the  base  to  advance 
more  quickly  to  the  stage  which  the  others  have 
arrived  at.  Syringe  the  Vines  at  this  juncture  very 
lightly  with  moderately  warmed  water,  and  by 
the  customary  means  diffuse  a  nice  wholesome 
humidity  throughout  the  house.  Do  not  forget 
also  that  every  pulf  of  fresh  air,  when  not  too  harsh  and 
ungenial,  is  an  unqualified  gain.  Those  in  pots  which 
are  introduced  about  this  time  need  only  to  have  the 
pots  plunged  into  a  sweet  bottom-heat  of  about  So°. 
Let  the  rods  repose  upon  the  surface  around,  with- 
any  kind  of  tying  or  restriction,  and  they  will 
break  more  kindly.  Introduce  Peach  or  Nectarine 
pots,  if  well  established,  plunging  the  pots  into 
bottom-heat.  This  will  in  all  probabiUty  give  a 
few  dishes  of  early  fruit,  which  will  prove  very  ac- 
ceptable. Those  who  force  Potatos  early  should  now 
place  some  "sets"  in  moderately  small  pots,  and 
introduce  them  into  a  house  having  an  intermediate 
temperature  to  make  their  preliminary  growth.  Where 
proper  pits  exist  for  the  purpose.  Peas  of  the  dwarf 
Tom  Thumb  kind  *- "  ■    "  ''■-'■   "  " 


used,  the  entire  pile  will  1 


■  Globe. 


(iarb^iT  #peralioits. 

(FOR  THE  ensuing  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
"Keep  the  frost  out,  and  all  will  be  right ;  hence 
fire  away  well  for  additional  safety."     Such  is  now  the 
mental  soliloquy  of  the  uninitiated.     Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  plants  look  thrifty,  are  growing  freely, 
and  you  have  at  once  as  good  an  illustration  of  what 
plants   do   not  require,    in   regard   to 
as  well  can  be.       It   cannot  be   too 
that  all   growth  of  any  account  mad 
is   injurious.     The  only  result  is,  that  a  languid   and 


npoverished    vitality 


advent   of  s 


be  sown 


.  dish  or  so 


dwarf  sort  does  best  when  sown  and  grown 
like  dwarf  French  Beans,  about  five  or  six  plants  only  in 
sized  pots.     A  good  batch  of  all  kinds  of  flower- 
ing subjects  that  will  force,  may  now  be  introduced  into 
the  forcing-pit. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
All  who  know  the  value  of  decomposed  leaves 
should  now  endeavour  to  collect  as  many  as  possible. 
Now  that  the  frosty  weather  has  gone,  lawns  and 
walks,  &c.,  should  have  a  thorough  sweeping  and  roll- 
ing, to  bring  them  back  1 


appearance. 


Look  over  the  : 


and  cleanly 
roots  of  Dahlias,  to 
detect  any  that  are  showing  symptoms  of  decay. 
Should  the  frost  keep  off,  use  every  means  to  transplant 
trees,  shrubs,  &c. ,  which  always  do  better  than  when 
left  even  a  few  weeks  longer.  Besides,  it  is  very  prob- 
able other  frosts  will  follow. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  above  remarks  apply  also  to  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  which  are  not  already  planted,  as  suggested  at  an 
earlier  date.  Loose  no  favourable  opportunities  in 
regard  to  the  advancing  of  all  pruning  and  nailing 
operations,  as  work  multiplies  so  rapidly  in  the  early 
spring  months.  Give  attenrion  at  this  dull  time  also  to 
the  re-naming  of  any  kinds  of  fruit  which  have  their 
labels  more  or  less  obliterated,  whether  from  age  or 
otherwise. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
_  The  many  kinds  of  vegetables  maintained  in  cold  pits 
nr  frames  will  need  little  other  attention  than  keeping 
Ihem  from  injury  by  frost.  For  this  reason  additional 
coverings  must  be  placed  over  and  around  them.  In 
regard  to  such  subjects  as  Salads,  Cauliflcauers,  Carrol:, 
Radishes,  &.C.,  it  will  be  advisable,  should  the  frost 
penetrate  sufTiciently  to  freeze  any,  to  keep  the  covering 
over  them  when  a  change  sets  in,  so  as  to  insure  a  gentle 
thaw,  which  in  a  great  degree  aids  their  perfect  recovery. 
Where  the  repeated  suggestions  I  have  made,  as  to 
wheeling  manure  on  to  all  vacant  spaces,  trenching  up 
old  soils,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out,  little  will  remain 
for  me  to  add  at  this  time.    IV.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


es% 


Applks  from  France:  E.  A.   O.     "The  fine  Calville 
which   you  have   received  from    France, 
iu  say  are  only  useful  for  cooking,  are  no  doubt 
the  variety  Calville  Blanc,  upon  which  so  much  has  been 
said  during  the  last  few  years. 

Celerv-leai-    FuNr.us  :     II'.    D.   F.     Tlie  Fungu 
your  Celery  plants  is  Puccmia  Apii,  Corda.  M.  J. 

Ice  Keeping:  A.  Y.  A  cellar  is  not  a  good  plac 
keep  ice  in,  unless  properly  prepared  in  the  way  of 
draining  and  made  moisture-proof  above,  in  which  c 
it  will  answer  perfectly.  At  the  same  time  there 
many  oilier  simple  methods,  the  best  being  a  conical 
mass  on  the  surface,  in  the  shade  if  possible,  and  well 
thatched  with  wheat-straw.  In  this,  if  the  heap  be  made 
of  fair  size  to  give  body  lo  the  ice,  it  will  keep  the  yea 
rmmi!       \'  n  --mn!'  ; 'ice,  ,ind  a  mound  of  that  size  be 

suinii    i  '  •:    ii;    liui  log-hut  ;  that  gives  a  re 

f"i    1'  I  li.     Any  hole  in  the  shade,  old 

Si'>'     i' ,   f.icinc;  llie  north,   is  best,  but 

111,1,1  I    ,.  \\  ,    'i.r  ill  ir,]  till' Canadian  system  of 


■  I'lvuiis:  A.  <;.  .-V/t/c;  Egg,  or  White  Para- 
Pi.ir:  Glou  Morpeau.  J.  H.,  Lyndhurst. 
r,  Crassanc ;    2,  Beurrd  Defais  ;  62,  Knight's 


muNlCATTONS  Received  :  C.  W.  S.— A.  F.— F.  -W.  B.- 
F.— H.  R.  S.— R.  D.— L.  L.— W.  A.— W.  P._J.  S.- 
R.  J.— J.  Weeks  &  Co.-W.  E.-G.  E.— 'W.  T.  (thanks). 


Sarkets. 

COVEN T  GARDEN.— Dec.  15. 
Business  generally,  and  especially  the  West  End  trade, 
is  very  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  so  that  our  demand  for 
choice  goods  is  very  limited.  The  country  trade  has 
not  been  so  much  influenced,  though  we  have  not  had  so 
many  provincial  dealers  as  usual  at  this  season.  Trade 
in  the  Potato  market  is  rather  better. 


al.il.i'i  .  ■  |i       \:       I    ill     ,  ii.,i  enough  developed  : 

pr-1'   :  \     -enustum.-//.    R.   S. 

0-\  il:  .  :  '      I'  i;reenhouscbiilb,  now 

seliloiii  IN.  I  uiili  (  ■.  II  ,s  It  looks  like  a  small 
variety  ol  liuriniKtmua  sniiiadensis,  but  you  do  not  tell 
us  whence  your  pl.int  came. 

PiNF.-APPLES  Black  anii  Decayed  :  E.  This  may 
arise  from  too  much  moisture  overhead  when  ripening. 
There  are,  besides,  a  good  many  varieties  that  will  not 
keep  any  time  after  being  cut  in  the  dull  months.  As 
the  best  Pines  exhibited  last  season  were  grown  on  the 
old  system  of  half  manure,  perhaps  some  of  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  will  oblige  us  with  their  experience. 

Selection  of  Fruits:  C.  P.,  S/i-ioktev,  Bucks.  For  6 
of  the  best  late  kitchen  Apples  we'  would  have  :  - 
I,  Dumelow's  Seedhng;  2,  Besspool  ;  3,  Norfolk 
Beaufin  ;  4,  Rymer ;  5,  Northern  Greening  ;  6,  York- 
shire Greening.  For  three  best  stewing  Pears  :— 
I,  Catillac  :  2,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ;  3,  Verulam. 
Rivers'  Prolific  is  the  earliest  Plum,  succeeded  by  Gis- 
borne's  Autumn  Compote,  and  Sandall's,  a  very  good  late 
■     :  cooking. 


say  whether  for  dessert 
L  choice  of  the  latte 

^pp^y     to     Mr 


We  have  gi 

Tree   Transplanter  :    .> 
Barron,  Borrowash,  Derby 

Village  Trees  :  H.  S.  The  Elm  (Huntingdon),  Horse 
Chestnut,  Plane,  Lime,  with  the  Thorn  and  Mountain 
Ash  as  smaller  growers  if  desired.  In  the  churchyard. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar,  or  Yew  ;  but  the  latter  is  a 
slow  grower.  The  Weeping  Wych  Elm  would  be  a 
characteristic  deciduous  tree. 

■Vine  Borders:  X.  Y.  A  good  Vine  border  is  made 
thus  :— Excavate  a  space  12  feet  wide,  3  feet  in  depth. 
Put  a  drain  at  the  bottom,  then  fill  in  12  inches  of 
broken  bricks,  &c.,  for  drainage,  and  2i  feet  of  soil- 
thus,  good  fresh  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  lime  rubbish,  and  a  sprinkling  of  ground 
bones— say  half  a  bushel  to  a  cubic  yard.  Inside  and 
outside  borders  are  all  made  on  the  same  principle. 
The  borders  may  be  of  any  width,  from  4  to  20  feet. 

Wiring  Walls:  Rildarc.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
objection,  only  keep  the  wires  clo.se  to  the  walls. 

Catalogues  Received:- Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Garden  Requisites,  Horticultural  Decorations,  &c.— E. 
Salsbury  &  Sons,  Trade  List  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Trees.— H.  Lane  &  Sons,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  American  Plants,  Conifers,  Decidu- 
ous and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

Erratum.  We  are  requested  to  slate  11 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Floral  Commi 
to  mention  that  a  Special  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Shrimpton,  for  a  very  good  stand  of  Chysanthe- 
mums.  In  remedying  this  omission,  we  beg  to  remind 
our  readers  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  mention  all  the 


■  report 


Apples,  per  J  ! 
Cobs,  per  loo  lb 
Filberts,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 


Cabbages,  p.  doz. 

Carrots,  p.  tjunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  do. 
Celery,  per  bundle 


Frui- 


Pine-apples,  per  lb.    26  —  1 
Pomegranates,  each  o  4  —  ( 
Vegetables. 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  3  t 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  ; 


w 


ANTED,  a  steady,   industrious   Man,    as   FRUIT 

FOREMAN,  who  would  also  be  required  lo  take  charge  of 
ine  urnamemal  Trees  and  Shrubs.-THUM  AS  S.  WARE,  ll ale 
Farm  Nursery.  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

13EQUIRED,    within    the    next    two   months,    by  a 

Xt  Gentleman  living  in  Berkshire,  belween  Readmg  and  Windsor, 
and  i-arramg  400  Acres  of  Light  Early  Land,  an  experienced  and  active 
WORKING  IjAILIFF,  or  FORESIAN.  withourfamily.  He  must 
be  well  acauainted  with  Modem  Farm  Machinery  and  Steam  Cultiva- 
iion.  and  should  have  been  brought  up  on  a  Farm  since  boyhood.  A 
Man  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  will  be  preferred  ;  his  Wife  will 
have  to  undertake  the  entire  Management  of  the  Dairj-  and  Poultry.— 


Apply,  by  Idler, 
sil.a.ions,  ace.  S=c 

r"t\^,PosSiJ^!^^ 

oki'„KS,"iie"rks 

former 

\irANTED, 
VV    ^looa-year 

a  GARDENER,    near    Dubhn  ; 

salary 

G™>,„'d's"andGTas 

wiih    Foreman    in    each 

department. 

Icasure 

WANTED,   an    UNDER  GARDENER.— One  who 


chief  emplc 
bles-E.  \V., 


Wages  14s.  per 
Farnborough  Hall  Gardens,  Banbury. 


per  bunch.,  o  . 
I=y.  P-  hunch  . .  o  : 

Rhubarb,  p.  bund.  .  i  ( 
Salsafy,  p.  bun.  . .  o  ( 
Scorzonera,  p.  bun.  o  ( 
Seakalc,  per  punnet  2  i 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  J 
Spinach,  per  bushel  3  ( 


have  been 


POTATOS.—Southwark,  Dec. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coaslw 
quite  equal  lo  the  demand.  The  consumption  is  limited, 
owing  to  a  want  of  quality,  and  a  deal  of  waste  in  the 
root.  Very  large  arrivals  from  France,  and  many  of 
tliem  stored  for  want  of  sale.  Quotations  as  follow  : 
—Yorkshire  Flukes,  per  Ion,  loor.  to  1301.  ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  6or.  to  i  lor.  ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do. , 
nor.  to  140J. :  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  90J.  to 
iio.t.  ;  do.  Rocks,  qoj.  to  q$s.  ;  Kent  and  Essex 
Regents,  5or.  to  gos.;    do.   Rocks,  8or.   to  90J.;    French 


,  6or. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATEN T.-Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application :  also 
Palterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  ravemcnls  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &a         MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broselev. 


LABELS,  LABELS.— PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH 
LABELS  —Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
.ng,  4r.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  35J.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Label 
:nt  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,  carders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FlSHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Save  your  Plants  from  tie  Frost. 

ARRATTS       SELF  -  REGISTERING 

F,RMOMETER,for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it 


M^ 


CONSERVATORIES.  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES, 
c,  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  plain  and  ornamental,  and  with  the 
■     ■'ENTILATION   and  HEATING,  at  very 


SASHES,  HOT-I 


up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 
Houses  Repaired.  Paint, 
iating  Apparatus,     Designs 


;)RKS,  60,  Huntly  Street,  Ab 


SLATE,  for  Gardening  and  Agricultural  Purposes,  &c. 
GARDEN  BO.XES,  not  liable  to  rot,  can  be  made  of  any  site 
Prices  from  i6j.  6rf.  [Prices  from 35J 

MANGERS,  easily  kept  clean,  non-absorbent,  and  not  liable  to  rust. 
GARDEN  STEPS  and  PAVING,  unsusceptible  of  vegetation. 

CORN        BiNS,'''"cON's'lfRVAV(')K"'  ''sHE°LVES,'"^'ftsTERNS, 
CATTLE   and    PIG    TROUGHS,  CUCUMBER  and  MELON 


Corporation  of  Manchester. 


iblishment,  an  ASSISTANT  ;    one  well  conversar 

),  as    IMPROVER,  an  industrious,  aclit 


WANTED,  a  GENERAL  PROPAGATOR,  chiefly 
Solt-wooded  :  a  MAN  to  take  chargeof  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and 


SECOND    ASSISTANT    in    the    Herbarium,     Royal 
Gardens,  Kcw  (age  18  to  30).— An  Open  Competition  for  this 
ill  London,  on  JANUARY  16,  and  following 


Gardens,  Kcw  (age  18  to  30).— An  Open  Competi 
situation  will  be  held  111  Lo,  ;        '^- \ 

should  '  be  'made"  a^  once  lo"  Thc"^SE'cRETARv","c?^l''^Se!v^ 


Vy  20  to  30)  —An  Open  C 
London,  on  JANUARY  11 


Technical  Training,— Apply,  at  once,  for  the 
.■    necessary    Form,   lo   The   SECRETARY, 


To  Corresponding  Clerks. 

Ml  ,-.  .1,,-       1  \.Mi;s     VEITCH      AND     SONS     are 
'.     , I    -ll  1,1  ING  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  CORRE- 


"TY"  ANTED,  a    CLERK,  or  CLERK  and  SALES- 

ll"     ''  '         1: \       I  ,>  an  intelligent  young  Man,  desirous  of  getting 

g.— Apply,  by  letter, 
SeLTA,    Ca'"*"""' 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  SHOPiMAN,   who  thoroughly  under- 
^ir.nfU  11^.-  l.-,,r^il  Seed  Trade  :  or  a  >oung  Man  who  has  served 

!n.    \;  1  I    1,1!      ,1.11  ,    iimI   is  competent,  active,  and  of  good  address. 
II  .  Mii;,ilcd._FELTON    AND    SOtfS,    96,   High 

AX'....  11  1',    ,:    jTiNIOR    SHOPMAN.— Messrs. 

Apply  by  Icltcr  onl\ .  Snuthwark  Street,  S,E, 

W^     XNTED^a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN.— One  who  has 
served  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  general   Retail  Establishment 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


w 


Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

M.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  stale  that  they 


:ing  application  wo 


E^ 


-3  SON,  Wellington  N  ursery, '. 


Gardening   generally.— T.    M., 


GARDENER  (Head).— Has  had  extensive  experience 
in  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the  Management 
of  Land  and  Stock.— J.  T.,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Edgware  Road,  W. 


oTrntl 
Man.    Has  had  experience  in  the  Erectior 


^.^Vo'lfnTe'' 
-  Lanelay     Gardens, 


/^ARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  four 

other  re^ferlnces— t!  li  'w.,^!!lliydon  Hounfwinslow'^ 


GARDENER.— Age  30,    married ;    has    a    thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  every  branch.     Good 
references,- W  T.,  RoseCottagc,  London  Road,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

pROP.-XGATOR    of    Soft    Wood,    or    ASSISTANT 


jMir. 


y,  'vorksl 


To  Wholesale  1 

COMMISSION.— The  Advertiser,    who  has   a  good 
connection    amongst    London    Florists    and    Seedsmen,  and 
jwledge  of  the 


House  to  Sell  on  Commission.— (Vc,  Mr.  Hand,  38,  Russell 


i=J  I  1  1  I     I  I:  \l'l    — ..\    young    Man,    age    28,    single: 

>~    .  iM'Crience.       Part   knowledge  of  Plant  and 

I.I  lull  logoabroad.— A.  B.  C,  Adam  Johnslon, 


Town  Hall,  Dec.  8,  i 


JOS.  HERO.N,  Town  Clerk.      I  OITicc,  Carshalt 
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RE.  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

,  Mark  Lane.  E.G.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 

Prize  Medals,  1851, 


ed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


J. 


For  Double  Ploughs, 
AND      F.       H*o'' W°A  R  p,       Bedford, 


r  Agents  in  any  part  of  the  Kinj 


FOWLER'S     PATENT    STEAM 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    W' 

|-o"p!infcula°s"app'l?  to"5oHN  FOWLER  AND  C 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds^ 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAIN1 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     '  '        "■■     "       "     '- 

Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Con 

For   Price  Lists,  Testimoni 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manacer 


als,°Sd"Fat 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE   DAMP  in  WALLS,  and   Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.      Manufactured    Sc 


tion  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 


M' 


Russia.  Mat  Hercliants. 
G.    D.     MARENDAZ    , 

5  of  ARCHANGEL  and  St . 

NED  GARDEN  NETTING,  TIFFANY,  LABELS, 


■R  USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel 
'  ITS,  lor  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  A 
'ctersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  4ss., 


J-V  Pet 


HESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2rf.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancinc  }id. 
S4-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d    3'Ad    4d    Md-Br,i  Md. 


J.  Bl.ACKBUK 


JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  Londi 

ET.    ARCHER'S    "FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 
.     and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.     It  is  made  entirel> 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

WOOL  NETTING.  J  yards  \>ide  and  is.  6rf.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide zs.  lotf.  per  yard. 

Fouryards  wide 31.  loti.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70)-ardslong,  sj^rf.  to8;<Ap.  yard 
CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6Hd.  ant 


ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of" 


i  Domo,"  3,  Cannoi 


.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


liolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanlhe- 
clip,  and  all  complete,  fron 

,  Market  Gardeners,  &c.,  for 


MR.  JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
AC^CULTURAL  VALUER  and   AUCTIONEER,  Maylaud's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  (irm  of  J.  &  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


"OSEPH    NEWTON,    Landscape  Architect. 

Office  :  42,  Bishopsgatc  Street  Without,  E.C. 
Private  Address  :  74,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


TO  BE  LET,  in  the  Broomfield  Road,  close  to 
Chelmsford  Railway  Station,  a  very  fine  GRAPERY,  on 
newest  principle,  with  l.irge  Boiler-power  and  Pipes,  the  Vines  con 
into  full  bearing,  on  which  800  bunches  have  been  grown  in  one  y< 
together  with  a  genteel  DWELLING-HOUSE  adjoining.  There  is  a 
WHEELWRIGHT'S  SHOP  and    DWELLING-HOUSE   TO    BE 

Mr.  E,  N.  PALMER,  House  and  Estate  Agent,  Chclmsfon 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


SALE    THIS    DAY, 


'-PAST   TWELVE    O'CLOCK 


:  and 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,on 
SATURDAY,  December  16,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely. 
First-class  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES :  Pyramid,  Trained,  and 
Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES. 
and  PINKS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  CONIFERS,  LAURELS, 
&c :  also  an  importation  of  choice  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS. 
CROCUSES,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  NARCISSUS,  RANUNCULI 
LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  well-known  farms  in 
Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Bulbs  from  HoUand. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W C,  on 
MONDAY,  December  18,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  sevcra" 
importations  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES.  NARCIS 
SUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  LILIUM,  RANUNCULI,  GLADIOLI 
and  other  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  Holland. 

On  view  t'he  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  a 
his  <;reat  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  01 
TUESDAY,  Ilccembcr  10.  at  half  past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-clas: 
LIGHT   BKAHMAS,   from   Dr.    Campbell,   of  Essex  ;   and   a  grea 
POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  from  the  yard 


wn  Breeders  a 


i  Catalogues  had. 


Cbolce  Lilies  and  Seeds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.r 
THURSDAY.  December  28,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  r 
ofSEED  of  PRIMULA  IAP0NICA,in6varieties.     Each  Lc 
contain  about  8000  Seeds,  and  CJoloured  Illustrations  of  all  the  varieties, 

S?;ED'o'f"  ILIUM    A'uRATUM°"nd°AB{ES    EIKMA?and"  '^  ° 
SEED    of  PHOsNIX    PALUDOSA,  &c.,  and  some  rare  LI 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Voelcfer,  Dr  ■A°nde: 
Delivered  ii 


ure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Itains  21  percent,  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
3fessor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
zcwt.  Dags,  each  of  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal. 
Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysts  is  guaranteed  so 


I  CO.  (Lit 


,  58,  Old  I 


,E.C. 


rHE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 
(Established  1840), 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES. 

CONCENTRATED  AMMONI.\CAL  MANURE, for  Top-Dressing 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 


MANGEL,  HOP.  and  POTATO  MANURES.     Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 
&  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &t 
t.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretao'. 


THE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Glutton,  Esti.  1  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Est).  GranvilleR,H.Somerset.Esq.,Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar.  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 

t,nrd  Garlics,  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

'      '    -  Esq.,  MP.  (Chairman). 

ig  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and 


he  Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Lan 
lecessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  tl 
hem  with  the  cost. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.-The  Comp; 
purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigal 

iple  and  interest,  over  25 


No  investigation  of  till 
For  Forms  and 
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MOST  people,  we  fear,  still  regard  the  drain- 
age water  of  our  towns  rather  as  an  enemy 
to  be  destroyed  or  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  than 
as  a  power  to  be  turned  to  good  account,  or  a 
valuable  property  to  be  realised,  and  yet  the 
latter  is  the  truer  view— and  the  sooner  it  is 
adopted,  the  better  even  for  the  achievement  of 
the  end  contemplated  in  the  former  view  of  the 
subject. 

The  Power  of  Land  to  Defecate  and 
Purify  Town  Sewage— in  fact,  to  abate  the 
nuisance  and  destroy  the  enemy— depends  materi- 
ally on  the  even  distribution  of  the  sewage  over  the 
square  yards  and  through  the  cubic  yards  of  the 
soil  wliich  is  to  act  upon  it  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
ensure  a  tolerably  even  distribution  of  this  kind 
is  to  cover  those  square  yards  with  plants,  and 
to  put  them  in  charge  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
plants  need,  leaving  it  to  him  to  see  that  every 
plant  shall  have  its  share  of  the  food  it  wants. 
In  this  way,  then,  and  altogether  irrespectively  of 
the  power  of  plants  actually  to  consume  and  to 
convert  the  filth  of  sewage,  it  appears  that  the 
agricultural  view  of  our  subject  is  one  which  ought 
very  early  indeed  to  engage  the  attention.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Denton  in  his 
recent  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

It  is  to  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we  wish  to 
confine  attention  now.  We  are  very  anxious  that 
it  should  be  understood  how  much  the  success  of 
sewage-farming,  and  therefore  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratepayers  of  a  town  with  any  scheme  of 
sewage  irrigation  which  may  be  adopted  for 
them,  depends  upon  their  land  being  properly 
fanned.  Boards  of  Health,  Mr.  Denton  tells 
us,  are  the  worst  possible  farmers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  they  should  at  once  put 
their  land  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands soil  and  plants,  who  will  not  think  that, 
because  sewage  contains  the  food  of  plants, 
therefore  it  is  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
a  useful  thing  to  apply  to  plants. 

Speaking  generally,  the  means  employed  on 
the  sewage  farms  throughout  the  country  are  in 
all  cases  the  same  ;  yet  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  land. 
In  some  cases  everything  looks  in  good  order,  and 
the  land  is  covered  with  a  prosperous  crop.  In 
others  everything  is  in  a  muddle,  and  sewage 
irrigation,  so  far  as  its  balance-sheet  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  failure.  Moreover,  in  some  cases 
the  effluent  water  is  foul,  in  others  it  is  clean. 
Let  us  add,  too — and  as  a  result  of  recent  visits 
to  many  of  these  farms  we  are  able  to  do  so 
with  the  utmost  confidence, —  there  is  nothing 
in  the  various  maxims  of  which  we  have  heard 
in  connection  with  sewage  distribution  to  account 
for  these  differences.  Two  of  the  best  farms, 
probably,   of  the  number   are   those  of  Alder- 


shot  and  Norwood  ;  the  former  is  a  sand, 
draining  easily,  and  drainfd,  the  water  indeed 
sinking  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  surface  ;  the  latter,  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  it,  is  a  clay  soil,  receiving  the  tail- water 
from  one  area  over  a  second,  and  over  a  third, 
and  undrained.  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
effluent  water  is  beautifully  clear  ;  in  both,  and 
especially  we  may  say  the  latter,  the  Italian 
Rye-grass  is  strong,  and  clean,  and  prosperous  ; 
in  both  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man, 
who  knows  how  to  grow  plants.  Cases  of  this 
kind  prove,  we  think,  that  while  it  is  always  true 
that  land  should  be  managed  according  to  the 
rules  of  good  farming,  such  maxims  as  we  have 
heard  on  the  subject  of  drainage,  in  connection 
with  sewage  irrigation,  do  not  apply  with  any- 
thing like  rigid  necessity  to  the  subject. 

We  must  further  say,  that  whether  drained  or 
not,  and  whether  clay  or  sand,  there  is,  in  all 
cases  of  irrigation,  that  agency  of  intermittent 
filtration  in  operation  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
imuch.  All  water  poured  over  a  sloping  surface  of 
cultivated  soil  goes  through  it  as  well  as  over  it 
more  or  less,  and  thus  becomes  subjected  to 
those  influences  to  which  in  intermittent  filtra- 
tion proper  it  is  subjected.  Mr.  Denton  speaks 
of  intermittent  filtration  having  been  explained 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners :  it  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Frankland 
to  say  that  it  was  not  merely  explained  but 
invented  there.  The  idea  of  aerating  a  filter  at 
regular  intervals  of  time,  in  order  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power  as  an  oxidating  agency 
over  any  liquid  passing  through  it  containing 
organic  impurities,  originated,  we  believe,  with 
him  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  gratification 
to  him  to  have  seen  his  process  so  courageously 
adopted  and  carried  out  as  it  has  been  by 
Mr.  Bailev  Denton, at  Merthyr,  where  he  has 
not  only  succeeded  in  purifying  sewage  by  this 
means,  but  in  growing  during  the  past  summer 
heavy  crops  of  Cabbages,  and  Mangels,  and 
Broccoli. 

Mr.  Denton  calls  attention  very  strongly  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners 
assumed  that  the  surface  of  the  land  to  be  used 
as  a  filter,  6  feet  deep,  for  cleaning  the  drainage  of 
3000  people  per  acre,  would  not  be  capable  of 
growing  plants.  He  has  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  drainage-water  of  1000  people  per  acie 
does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  vegetables  ; 
in  fact,  promotes  their  growthjin  an  extraordinary 
degree  ;  but  even  if  it  should  be  found,  as  it  pro- 
bably will— for  the  water  is  most  unevenly  dis- 
tributed at  Merthyr,  and  some  parts  of  the  land 
have  three  or  four  times  more  to  do  than  others 
-even  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  drainage- 
water  of  3000  people  per  acre  will  not  kill,  but, 
indeed,  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  we  fear 
that  the  contrast  which  the  Commissioners  drew 
between  the  filtration  and  the  irrigation  methods 
will  remain  virtually  unshaken.  The  filter-beds 
at  Merthyr  may  produce  ^20  or  ^30  worth  of 
plants  per  acre,  but  this  will  be  barely  2d.  or  2\d. 
a  head  per  annum  for  the  people  draining  on  to 
them  ;  whereas,  in  a  sewage  irrigation  farm, 
when  only  50,  75,  or  icx)  people  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  i  acre,  the  yearly  ^i 5  or  £20  worth  of 
produce  may  amount  to  S.f.,  5^-.  4//.,  or4J'.  a  head. 
Filter-beds,  therefore—/,  e.,  arrangements  for 
cleansing  anything  like  the  drainage  of  thousands 
upon  mere  acres— must  be  looked  upon  as  vir- 
tually a  machinery  for  destroying  not  only  an 
enemy,  but  a  valuable  property  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  never  be  adopted  where 
irrigation  on  a  larger  area  is  possib'e. 


An  instrument  which  will  inflict  a  swift  and 
painless  death  on  animals  intended  for  human 
food,  is  doubtless  a  thing  to  be  desired  ;  but 
when  Lord  Powis,  as  President  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  offered  a  prize  for  a  "  pithing  "  instru- 
ment, to  supersede  the  poleaxe,  he  failed  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  faculties  of  any  who  are 
skilled  in  the  work  of  slaughtering,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  practical  persons  are  aware 
that  the  poleaxe  is  itsell  a  most  effective  "  pith- 
ing" implement  whenever  the  operator  is  minded 
to  employ  it  for  the  purpose.  The  instrument 
which  was  brought  forward,  and  tested  on  Thurs- 
day, December  7,  at  Markh.a..m's  slaughter- 
house, in  the  Metropolitan  Market,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges.  Professor  Si.monds,  Mr. 
Arnold,  instrument-maker,  and  Mr.  Higgle- 
DON,  butcher,  failed  completely,  and  therefore  the 
question  of  how  far  it  is  capable  of  superseding  the 
poleaxe  does  not  present  itself  for  discussion  ; 
but  the  really  important  question  as  to  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  pithing  as  a  mode  of  slaughter  remains 
open,  ahhough  it  should  have  been  determined 
before  any  attempts  were  made  to  construct  an 
apparatus  for  the  effective  performance  of  the 
operation.  Most  of  our  readers  will  understand  the 
difference  between  "  pithing  "  and  "  poleaxing," 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  in  such  matters, 
we  will  attempt  to  make  the  distinction  obvious. 
"  Pith  "  is  the  butcher's  term  for  the  spinal  cord 
or  marrow — that  mass  of  nerve  matter  which 
continues  from  the  brain  along  the  spinal  canal 
nearly  to  its  termination.  As  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as 
those  of  sinell,  sight,  and  taste,  and  also  of 
common  sensation  and  motion  for  parts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cranium,  so  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
place  of  origin  of  nerves  which  supply  other 
parts  of  the  body  generally  with  motion  and  sen- 
sation. All  nervous  function  depends  for  its 
continuance  on  the  integrity  of  the  brain,  and  if 
that  organ  ceases  to  act,  vitality  is  necessarily,  if 
not  immediately,  destroyed.  Division  of  the 
spinal  cord,  at  a  point  near  its  origin  from  the 
brain,  cuts  off  the  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  nerve  force  and  consciousness, 
and  the  animal  falls  instantly  in  a  state  of  appa- 
rent insensibility.  This  process  of  dividing  the 
spinal  cord,  no  matter  how,  is  called  "  pithing  ;  " 
its  effect  is  to  render  the  animal's  body  motion- 
less for  a  time,  but  the  spinal  cord  is 
a  centre  of  nerve  force  as  well  as  the 
brain,  and  the  mere  separation  of  the  con- 
nection which  normally  subsists  between  the 
two  does  not  at  once  destroy  all  the  functions  of 
either.  The  various  organs,  and  parts  of  the 
head,  will  act  under  stimulation  ;  and,  as  to  the 
body,  every  slaughterman  knows  that  the  "pithed 
animal  "  cannot  be  touched  with  the  knife  with- 
out the  immediate  occurrence  of  violent  muscular 
action,  including,  in  plain  terms,  very  decided 
kicking,  and  sometimes  efforts  to  rise  from  the 
floor  of  the  slaughterhouse.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  consolatory  to  the  looker-on  to  be 
told  that  the  violent  muscular  movements  are 
merely  the  results  of  reflex  action,  and  do  not 
depend  upon  conscious  efforts  ;  but  there  is  the 
ugly  fact,  that  certain  nerves  which  arise 
low  down  in  the  neck  are  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  important  nerves  of  the  brain, 
and  as  this  organ  is  in  no  way  injured  by 
the  operation  of  pithing,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  animal  may  retain  some  sense  of  what 
is  being  done,  and  the  attempt  to  convince  one- 
self that  it  docs  not  is  only  partially  successful. 
At  any  rate,  the  assurance  of  the  animal's  being 
insensible  is  more  complete  when  it  is  known 
that  the  brain  itself  has  been  destroyed,  or 
mortally  injured,  by  the  blow  of  the  axe  or 
mallet,  or  the  entrance  of  a  bullet  into  the 
cranium. 

"  Pithing,"  however  well  done,  being  a  less 
effectual  means  of  destroying  sensibility  than 
either  poleaxing  or  shooting,  very  little  was  to 
be  hoped  for  the  success  of  the  instnmient  which 
Mr.  Cairo  introduced,  or  the  ordinary  short 
dagger  which  the  other  competitor  offered  for 
trial,  but  which  no  one  could  be  tempted  to 
test. 

Mr.  Caird's  weapon  consists  of  an  iron  tube 
in  which  a  short  stilette  moves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  double  spiral  spring  ;  the 
instrument  is  set  by  pulling  the  stilette  upwards 
against  the  spring  until  it  reaches  a  catch,  from 
which  it  is  released  by  pulling  a  trigger  ;  the 
stilette  is  then  shot  forward  with  groat  force. 
The  theory  was  that,  the  instument  being  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  bullock's  head,  the  stilette 
should  be  driven  between  the  first  bone  of  the 
neck  and  the  skull,  where  there  is  an  unpro- 
tected space,  into  the  spinal  maVrow ;  the  practice 
was  quite  the  reverse.  The  first  bullock  was  tied 
up  for  slaughter,  and  Mr.  Caird  placed  the 
instrument  behind  the  ridge  of  the  head  in  the 
part  which,  in  ourselves,  would  be  called  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  holding  it  at  an  angle  of  about  60^ : 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  sent  the  stilette  against 
the  bone,  bending  the  instrument  so  as  to  rendei 
it  useless.  A  second  stilette  was  fitted,  and  a 
second  attempt  was  made  on  the  same  animal, 
with  a  like  result,  a  second  stilette  being  spoiled. 
Another  animal  was  brought  forward,  the  first 
having  been  slaughtered  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
third  stilette  was  tried  and  bent  out  of  shape  as 
the  others  had  been,  after  which  the  inventor 
retired  from  the  field,  leaving  the  poleaxe 
triumphant. 

On  no  sentimental  grounds  do  we  object  to  the 
experiments  which  were  carried  out,  at  the  cost 


of  some  unnecessary  suffering  to  the  animals  that 
were  selected  for  victims  ;  the  object  was  to  find 
a  way  to  lessen  the  suffering  which  must  be 
inflicted,  and  if  the  means  oftcred  proved  to  be 
ineffectual,  the  failure  may  be  deplored,  but 
it  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of  censure, — 
but  we  protest  against  any  further  blundering  in 
the  same  direction.  Division  or  puncture  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  not  the  best  way  of  rendering  a 
bullock  insensible.  If  it  were,  the  polea.xe  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  with  unerring  effect ;  its 'point 
never  bends,  and  if  the  bone  comes  in  the  way, 
it  offers  to  the  blow  a  resistance  no  greater  than 
that  of  paper,  but  the  result  is  nevertheless  incom- 
plete— the  animal  when  struck  falls  as  if  shot,  but 
a  second  blow  on  the  forehead  is  always  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  an  opening  into  which  the 
cane  is  thrust  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  destroy  the  power  of 
motion  before  the  beast  is  "  stuck."  Pithing  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  slaughterman  when  an 
animal  refuses  to  be  tied  up  or  to  stand  quietly 
to  receive  the  blow  in  the  forehead,  but  the 
frontal  stroke  is  always  inflicted  afterwards,  and 
had  Mr.  Cairo's  instrument  succeeded,  by  pene- 
trating the  spinal  marrow,  the  poleaxe  would 
still  have  been  necessary  to  finish  the  work. 


The  Great  Christmas  Cattle  Market  at 

Islington  on  Monday  last  resulted  in  a  rather  smaller 
show  than  has  been  usual  on  these  occasions.  The 
actual  weight  of  meat  on  sale  was,  however,  about  an 
average.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  stock  excited 
well-deserved  admiration,  and  testified  to  the  excellency 
attained  by  English  breeders  of  large  stock.  And  a 
somewhat  remarkable  feature  in  the  show  was  the  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  foreign  stock. 
The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  endeavours 
of  foreign  breeders  to  improve  their  stock,  and  to  enable 
tliem  to  cope  more  successfully  willi  their  English 
brethren,  has  been  very  great,  as  any  one  conversant 
with  the  condition  of  the  foreign  beasts  exhibited  in  the 
market  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  will  allow  ;  but  they 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  attain  the  weight, 
symmetry,  and,  in  fact,  general  excellence  which  have  now 
become  the  establishedcharacteristicsofhome-bredstock. 
In  point  of  excellence  the  Scots  carried  off  the  prize. 
North  country  graziers  continue  to  keep  up  their  repu- 
tation, as  far  as  quality  and  purity  are  concerned.  The 
show  of  stock  on  Monday  was  in  every  respect  satisfac- 
tory, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  keep  have  enabled  Scotch  graziers  to 
bring  up  their  stock  at  less  expense  than  during  many 
previous  seasons.  Shorthorns,  also,  were  powerfully 
represented,  and  were  close  rivals  with  the  Scots.  The 
number  was  good,  and  the  condition  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Some  choice  Welsh  Runts  were  offered, 
and  generally  experienced  a  quiet  sale.  Hereford  cattle 
were  not  so  well  represented,  and  there  were  few 
Devon  and  Sussex  animals  at  the  stands.  A  few  Ii 
beasts  were  offered,  but  they  did  not  call  for  special 
observation.  The  annexed  return  shows  the  number 
of  beasts  exhibited,  and  the  prices  realised  for  them 
'  Great  Days  "  during  the  last  30  years  : — 


i,728  ..  3 


r8s4  ..     6,181 
1855  ..     7,000 

The  comparative  absence  of  animation  in  the  trade  was 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  time  between 
this  and  Christmas  is  too  long  to  suit  butchers,  and 
they  consequently  exercised  some  caution  in  dealing. 
On  the  other  hand  the  general  excellence  of  no  small 
proportion  of  the  supply  was  the  theme  of  universal 
comment,  and  imparted  a  firm  tone  to  the  quotations. 
The  best  Scots  and  crosses  occasionally  made  6^-.  21/., 
but  6s.  per  8  lb.  was  the  more  general  top  quotation, — 
A  change  of  weather  and  large  supplies  of  beasts  at 
Thursday's  dead  meat  market  caused  a  depression,  and 
prices  on  the  average  were  lower. 

At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  trade  in  English 

Wheat  was  steady,  at  the  previous  Monday's  prices  ; 
transactions  on  Wednesday  were  limited,  Monday's 
prices  being  realised  with  some  difficulty. — The  Seed 
Market  is  very  quiet ;  and  a  general  advance  has  been 
realised  in  the  Wool  Market. 

The   following  is  the  substance  of  the  new 

Order  in  Council,  to  which  the  appearance  of  the 
Cattle  Plague  in  Belgium  has  given  rise  :— 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whiteliall,  December  8,  1871. 
By  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  Council. 
Present  ;  Mr.  Secretary  Bkuce  and  Mr.  Forstee. 

The  Lords  and  otfiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Pnvy  Council,  by  virtue  and  in  e.\ercise  of  the  powers 


als) 
ict,  1869  (in  this  Order  referred  '      "         '       '  ' 

nd  of  every  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  do 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  This  Order  shall  take  effect  from  and  immediately 
after  December  8,  1871  ;  and  the  words  in  this  Order  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Act  of  1869, 

2.  Cattle  brought  from  any  place  in  Belgium  or  France 
shall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  following  articles  brought  from  any  place  in 
Belgium  or  France  shall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  or 
place  in  Great  Britain  :—  Manure  or  hay. 

^.  The  following  articles  brought  from  any  place  in 
Igium  or  France  shall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  or 
ice  in  Great  Britain,  except  at  the  ports  at  which 
foreign  animals  may  be  landed,  and  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  place  where  landed  without  a  certificate  of  an 
Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council,  certifying  that  such  articles 
are  not  likelv  to  introduce  any  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  :— Meat,  hides,  fat,  hoofs,  or  horns. 

5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Orders 
of  Council  relating  to  the  ports  of  Granton  and  Leith, 
dated  August  10,  1869,  and  in  the  Order  of  Council  relat- 
■  _  '  port  of  Southampton,  dated  October  i,  1870, 
all  the  regulations  in  the  4th  schedule  to  the  Act  of 
1869  shall  apply  to  sheep  and  goats  brought  to  Great 
Britain  from  any  place  in  Belgium  or  France,  and  landed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  all  such  sheep  and  goats  shall  be 
slaughtered  within  10  days  after  the  landing  thereof,  ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  landing.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  being,  or  having  been  on  board  any 
vessel  at  the  same  time  with  any  cattle  brought  from  any 
place  in  Belgium  or  France  shall  not  be  landed  at  any 
port  or  place  in  Great  Britam. 

6.  Notwithstanding  any  Order  of  Council  to  the  con- 
trary, no  sheep  or  goats  brought  from  any  place  in 
Belgium  or  France,  and  landed  within  the  port  of  London, 
shall  be  moved  alive  out  of  any  part  of  the  port  defined 
as  a  part  within  which  foreign  cattle  may  be  landed  for 
slaughter. 

No  further  spread  of  the  Cattle  Plague  has  yet  been 
reported  from  Belgium. 

We  desire  to  correct  a  mistake  iu  our  report  of 

the  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Mr.  H.  J.  Sal- 
mon, of  Bermondscy,  has  long  been  an  exhibitor  at 
these  annual  shows  ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  for  the  first  time  that  he  appeared  there  last 
week. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Agricultural  Labourers, 

held  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  Brampton  Bryan,  Here- 
fordshire, Mr.  G.  DI.XON,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  the 
first  speaker,  attired  in  a  cleanly  washed  smock- 
frock,  said  the  wages  in  the  district  (part  of  North 
Hereford  and  South  Shropshire)  were  gs.,  los.,  or  lis. 
per  week,  and  the  men  wanted  1 5 J.  He  combated  the 
idea  that  the  farm  labourer  was  better  off  now  than  20 
years  ago  ;  if  wages  were  higher,  provisions  were 
higher  also.  Other  speakers  pointed  out  that  out  of 
the  I0.f.  per  week  is.  had  to  go  for  rent,  and  where 
there  was  a  family  it  took  5.1.  or  6s.  for  bread,  leaving 
only  3,f.  or  4.?.  for  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Flesh  meat,  the  men  declared,  they  seldom  if  ever 
taste,  and  one  man  said  he  had  only  had  3  lb.  of  butter 
in  his  house  for  12  months.  The  masters,  it  was  de- 
clared, did  not  as  a  rule  give  their  men  milk  for  their 
families.  At  present  the  cottages  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer,  who  rents  them  to  his  labourers,  and 
when  a  labourer  leaves  his  "job"  he  has  to  leave  his 
cottage  also.  The  men  all  argued  strongly  in  favour 
ofbeingallowed  "a  little  bit  of  land  to  keep  a  cow."  One 
or  two  of  the  men  had  grievances  of  another  character  ; 
earning  1 0.1.  a- week,  and  having  a  family  to  support, 
they  had  "to  p.ay  is.  a-week  to  the  Union  to  sup- 
port their  poor  old  parents,  which  they  didn't  care  to 
do  if  the  poor  old  folks  got  the  benefit  of  it,  but  they 
didn't."  This,  one  man  declared,  "was  enough  to 
make  a  fellow  give  up  altogether,  and  not  try  to  pay 
his  way  no  more."  Another  was  "puzzled  how  he 
got  on  at  all,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  he 
often  wished  he  should  wake  up  in  the  morning  in 
America,  or  somewhere,  where  a  man  who  liked 
to  work  hard  could  pay  his  way,  and  put  something  up 
for  a  rainy  day."  In  default  of  any  improvement  at 
home,  emigration  seemed  to  be  thought  the  natural 
remedy,  and  letters  were  read  from  emigrants  who  left 
the  district  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  are  now  in  com- 
paratively prosperous  circumstances.  Having  heard 
the  different  speakers,  the  Chairman  said  he  could  not 
help  flunking  it  would  be  kind,  generous,  just,  and 
wise,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  landlords,  if  they 
were  to  take  the  condition  of  the  men  into  their  con- 
sideration and  try  to  improve  it.  He  thought  they 
had  made  out  a  strong  case  for  increased  wages  and  for 
sufficient  land  to  keep  a  pig  and  a  cow.  He  believed 
the  real  cause  of  all  their  grievances  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  too  many  of  them  upon  the  ground,  and  he 
agreed  with  them  that  the  great  remedy  was  emi- 
gration. 

The  following  Rules    of    Construction 

appear  to  us  to  deserve  all  the  publication  we 
can  give  them.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinson,  C.B.  We  abridge  them  from  his  letter 
on  the  subject  in  the  Tii/ia  of  Dec.  2.  First,  how- 
ever, we  quote  some  instructions  from  the  same  pen 
on  the  remedies  required  for  mismanagement  in  old 
houses  : — 

"  With  respect  to  house  drains,   many  houses,  both  in 
town  and  country,  have  drains  in  the  basements,  usually 
square  on  section,  porous,  and  just  beneath  the  floors. 
■ '  The  remedy  here  will  be  to  break  up  the  entire  base- 
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ment,  cleanse  away  all  removable  filth,  fill  1  _ 
and  dumb  wells  with  concrete,  remove  the  old  rotten 
sewers  and  drains  entirely  if  practicable,  lay  m  the  old 
sewers  and  drains  stoneware  pipes,  bedded  m  concrete 
and  filled  round  and  over  with  concrete,  and  connect 
closets  and  sinks  with  the  new  pipe  sewers  and  drains. 

"  Ventilate  all  water-closet  pipes,  so  that  the  water-trap 
shall  not  have  any  accumulation  of  gas. 

"Ventilate  all  water-closets  at  or  near  the  ceihngs  by 
air  bricks,  or  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  ventilators 
advertised  in  such  publications  as  the  Builder. 

'■  Sink  pipes  should  end  outside  the  house  wall,  over  " 
prepared  chamber,  at  the  end  of  the  drain, 
is  to  be  covered  wi 


hich  chamber 
fine  grate  to  let  out  any  gas  from 


the  c 


Persons  complain  that  foul  smells  aris' 
and  drain  ventilators,  and  stop  them  up  0 
this  to  be  done,  forgetting  that  the  escape  n 
where,  and  most  probably  into  the  house 
those  who  complain.     That  foul  smells 


from  sewer 


systematic  series  of  researches  in  agricultural  chemistry 
and  physiology.     The  results   of  their  investiga 


The   philosophy  of  the  question  seems   to  be,   that  j  ij^yg  been  published  from  time 


the  Journal 


■ithin  rooms  and  in  stagnant  2 
1th." 

NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S. 

(We  take  the.  following  '  •     -  ■      "^        - 


lators  is  the  best  proof  that    ventilatit 


required  ;  the  true  remedy 
but  to  form  a  second,  a 
third,  and  so  on,  until,  by 
dilution  and  dispersion  at 
several  points  (as  far  asun- 
der as  is  practicable),  con- 


Ibe, 


to  stop  up  one. 


walls  of 
'  inhabited  dwelling.  If 
re  cesspools  on  any 
part  of  the  premises,  they 
should  be  abundantly  ven- 
tilated to  the  external  air, 


there  £ 


ithel 


should  connect  direct.  But 
it  is  safer  to  abolish  every 
cesspool  on  the  premises, 
and  if  the  sewage  is  to  be 
used  for  garden  or  irriga- 
tion purposes,  let  any  cess- 
pool or  tank  be  away  from 
the  house,  in  the  garden, 
or  on  the  land  of  the  farm. 
Houses  situate  on  elevated 
sites,  if  the  sewers  and 
drains  have  a  steep  gra- 
dient or  fall,  are  most 
difficult     10     sewer     and 


drain. 


drains  are  also  flues,  and 
if  refuse  fluids  flo«  rapidly 
down  gases  of  decompo- 
sition flow  rapidly  up  ;  and 
if  the  connection  is  com- 
plete from  the  sewers  by 
drains,  by  water-closet 
stack-pipes,  by  sinks,  by 
internal  waste-water  pipes, 
and  by  overflow-pipes  from 
water-supply  cisterns  to 
the  inside  of  the  house, 
no  form  of  trapping  is  of 
any  avail.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  traps  on 
drains  and  pipes  from  un- 
ventilated  sewers,  cess- 
pools, and  house  drains 
are  '  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare."  The  delivery  end 
of  sewers  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  flap,  to  pre- 
t  the  wind  blowing  into 


the 


end,     and 


should 


driving  any  gases  back  to 
the    town    or    house  with 
the    force    of   the    wind's 
velocity  for  the  time.  Every 
main  sewer    should   have 
means  for  external  air  ven- 
tilation, not  less  than  one 
such    ventilator    in    each 
100    yards.        All    drains 
should     be     permanently 
and  fully  ventilated  outside 
the  walls  of  the  house.    All 
sink  pipes  and  waste-water 
(overflow)    pipes  from  fresh-watei 
charge     above    the    trap    of   the 
sealed  in  with  the  drain.     There  should  be  ventilat 
at   this    point,    so    that   any  gas 
drain  will  pass  outside  to  the  open 

of  the  house.     Water-closet  stack-pipes  should  be  con 
tinuous,  from   the  drain  through  the  roof  or  above  the 
battlements,  so  that  an  accumulation  of  sewer  gas  cam 
rest  against  the  closet-pan  trap.     Water-closet: 
have  means  for  full  and  permanent  ventilation 
the  ceiling,  independent  of  windows, 
for  such  ventilation  should  also  be  s< 
cannot  be  seen,  and  then  they  may  es 
with.     No  water-closet  should  be  wi 
house,    but  should   be   against    an    external 
receive  light   direct,  not  a  'borrowed  light.'     The 


1  with  I 


drains,  and  yard  drains  should  be  flushed  once  c: 
week  ;  a  clean-looking  drain  is  no  proof  that  it  may  1 
be  very  injurious.  The  purport  of  these  remarks  amou 
to  this  :  Isolate  the  house  from  the  drains  and  sewers 
full  permanent  external  ventilation,  and  provide 
permanent  means  of  ventilation  at  or  near  the  ceili 
of  every  water-closet  room.     -Arrange  means 


ot  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London,  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the 
"Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,"  the  "Philosophical 
Magazine,"  in  some  Official  Reports,  and  elsewhere. 
TosEPH  Henry  Gilbert,  whose  name,  in  conjunc-  Dr.  Gilbert  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
tion  with  that  of  Mr.  Lawes,  is  familiar  to  all  students  [  in  1S60,  and  in  1S67  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  was  bom  at  Hull,  August  i,  '  awarded  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lawes  one 
1817.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  the  '  of  the  royal  medals;  he  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
author  of  several  theological  works.  Dr.  Gilbert's  i  Chemical  Society  of  London  since  1S41,  and  is  at  the 
monther  (Ann  Gilbert),  who  survived  until  1S66,  also  '  present  time  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society, 
contributed  to  literature,  writing  originally  with  her  ,  There  is  no  single  labourer  in  the  held  of  agricultural 
sister,  under  the  names  of  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor.  )  research,  nor  indeed  any  society  or  association  ot 
'  labourers  in  that  field,  to 

whom    agricultural    pro- 

gress  owes  so  much  as  it 

does  to  Dr.  Gilbert  and 
to  Mr.  Lawes.  The  re- 
sults of  their  investi^- 
tions  have  been  given  in 
a  series  of  papers,  too 
long  for  enumeration 
here,  which,  as  regards 
the  agricultural  history 
and  literature  of  the  past 
20  years,  are  quite  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  English 
tongue. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK 

CATTLE. 
Our  export  trade  in 
live  stock  yearly  increases. 
Without  giving  minute 
particulars  with  reference 
to  the  animals,  and  the 
herds  from  which  they 
were  selected,  we  abstract 
the  following  from  Thorn- 
ton's Circular  :  —  Four 
heifers  were  shipped  on 
board  the  Erin,  Aug.  19, 
for  E.  G.  Bedford,  Ken- 
tucky, U.S.  ;  one  bull 
(Glensman)  for  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  on 
August  29  ;  two  heifers 
and  one  young  bull  on 
board  the  Germany,  for 
R.  Gibson,  Minneapolis, 
U.S.,  on  August  4;  two 
heifers,  on  board  the 
Austrian,  for  R.  Gibson, 
August  26.  Two  heifers, 
on  board  the  Paramatta, 
August  28,  for  D.  Jen- 
kins, Sydney,  Australia  ; 
two  heifers  were  sent  to 
Mr.  P.  W.  Anderson, 
Sydney,  and  two  heifers, 
to  Mr.  E.  King  Cox, 
Sydney,  by  the  same 
vessel  ;  four  young  bulls 
were  shipped  in  Septem- 
ber for  Mr.  J.  B.  Watt, 
Sydney ;  two  young  bulls, 
per  the  Sobraon,  from 
Grays,  September  29,  for 
Messrs.  F.  &  W.  Fanning; 
and  four  heifers  and  five 
bulls  were  consigned  on 
board  the  same  vessel 
to  Messrs.  Dangar,  Gedye 
&Co.,  and  to  Mr.  Vick- 
ery,  Sydney  ;  four  bulls 
were  shipped,  in  the  Thomas  Stephens  and  Kosciusko, 
to  Messrs.  Dalgaty,  Ducroy  &  Co.,  Melbourne.  The 
European  took  out  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  live 
stock  to  Canada  on  July  20,  comprising  twenty-five 
heifers  and  four  bulls  ;  British  Baron  was  shipped 
to  Mr.  Snell,  Edmunton,  Ontario,  on  August  4 ;  two 
heifers  left  Liverpool  on  board  the  Nova  Scotian  for 
the  Messrs.  Hunter,  Sunnyside,  Wellington,  Canada  ; 
seven  heifers  and  two  bulls  left  Liverpool  for 
Canada,  consigned  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Thomson; 
Mayfield,  Whitby,  in  August.  Five  heifers  and  one 
bull  were  shipped  from  Liverpool  in  July  for  Messrs. 
Shaw  &  Dryden,  Ontario  ;  two  heifers  for  Mr.  David- 
son, Canada  ;  two  heifers  for  Mr.  G.  Zoeppritz  Ganter- 
hof,  Germany  ;  and  one  bull  for  M.  Olde,  Germany  ; 
and  three  other  bulls  also  found  their  way  to  Germany. 
Seventy-three  females  and  32  bulls,  all  pure-bred 
Shorthorns,  have  therefore  been  exported  during  the 
last   half  year,    besides   others   which  have   probably 


is-    After  his  school  education,  and  the  loss  of  several  years 

be    by   a   gun-shot   accident,    which   much    impaired   his 

on    health,  and  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Dr. 

porated  from   the  ,  Gilbert  commenced  his  college  courses  at  the  University 

"'' I  h P™*,!,'^'^  I  °''  Glasgow.      Here,    as   elsewhere,    he   paid   special 

"  '""""    attention  to  chemistry,  devoting  some  time  to  analytical 
chemistry   in   the    laboratory   of    the    late    Professor 
siioiikl  I  Thomas  Thompson.     He  next  studied  at  University 
;  or  near  |  College,    London,  attending  the  classes  of  Professor 
The  arrangements  I  Graham  and  others,  and  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
itrived  that  they  '  the  late   Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  then  the  Pro- 
being  tampered    fessor   of  Materia    Medica,    Therapeutics,    and   Toxi- 
the^body  of  the  I  cology.    A  short  time  was  then  spent  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor   Liebig,   at   Giessen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    Returning  to  Univer- 


j^[jlj,    muuraiuiy  assistant  to  Professor  A.  T.  Thompson,  m 

,.,;,],  I  tlie   winter  and    summer    sessions    of    1840-41,    and 

attended  other  courses  at  the  college 


...^  On  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  the  escaped  notice.  Above  100  animals  !  -"^nd  yet  when 
by  chemistry  of  calico  printing,  dyeing,  &c.,  in  the  neigh-  we  look  at  the  requirements  of  the  worjd  the  number 
for  ;  bourhood  of  Manchester. 

In  1843  Dr.  Gilbert  became  associated  with  Mr.  J. 


drains  flushed  not  less  than 


each  week,  and  order 


all  ,  B. 


appears  unutterably  insignificant.  If  the  Shorthorn  i 
become  the  prevalent  breed  in  America,  Australia,  and 


that  I 


and  from    NewZealand.wesee littleprospect of thetrade becoming 
nued  to'  be  engaged  wi'th  him  in  a  '  overstocked,  or  prices  sinking,  for  some  years  to  come. 


of  Rothamsted,   Hertfordshire 
:has 
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Breeders  of  stock  appear  to  be 

the  point  once  more  brought  forward  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
namely,  that  the  external  form  of  an  animal  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  sire,  while  the  internal  organs  and 
constitution  are  transmitted  by  the  dam.  With  this 
somewhat  stale,  but  not  the  less  true  observation 
uppermost  in  our  mind,  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler, 
we  took  the  following  quite  superficial  survey  of  the 
cross-bred  cattle  at  the  late  Islington  exhibition,  in  the 
hope  of  detecting  the  "prepotency"  of  the  male  in 
transmitting  his  form  to  his  ofifspring.  This  point 
having  been  so  lately  discussed,  further  preface  is  un- 
necessary, and  we  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  chronicle 
our  rough  notes  taken  in  the  Islington  Hall : — 

In  Classes  35  and  36  we  noticed  the  following  cases:— 

Walter  Scott,  of  Glendronach,  Huntly,  Aberdeen, 
showed  a  2  years  io|  months  steer  (196) ;  sire  Shorthorn, 
dam  a  cross-polled  cow,  second  cross.  The  produce  of 
this  cross  was  polled,  brindled  red  and  black  and  white. 

James  D.  Allen,  of  Tisbury,  Salisbur)',  showed  a 
2  years  7  months  steer  (197)  ;  sire  Hereford,  dam  Short- 
horn. The  produce  was  Hereford  in  colour  and  appear- 
ance, with  face  a  little  mottled,  and  back,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  shoulder-top,  all  red. 

J.  &  W.  Martin,  of  Aberdeen,  showed  a  2  years  and  5 
months  steer  (198):  sire  Shorthorn,  dam  Aberdeenshire, 
second  cross.     Colour  and   general   appearance,    Short- 

Hon.  M.  H.  Moreton  (Mr.  Bruce),  of  Newton-of- 
Struthers,  Forres,  Moray,  showed  a  2  years  and  7  months 
steer  (199)  ;  sire  a  Shorthorn,  dam  Scotch  first  cross 
Appearance,  distinctly  Shorthorn. 

John  Overman,  of  Burnham  Sutton,  showed  a  2  years 
and  ir  months  steer  (200} ;  sire  Shorthorn  and  Norfolk 
poll,  dam  Shorthorn,  second  cross.  Produce  polled, 
dark  roan  and  white,  and  general  contour  scarcely  charac- 
teristic of  either  breed. 

Edmund  Heck,  of  Oxwick,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  a  2 
years  9  months  steer  (201)  ;  sire  Shorthorn,  dam  a  Dutch 
cow,  second  cross.     Appearance,  that  of  a  Shorthorn. 

William  Slatter,  of  Stratton,  Cirencester,  showed  a 
2  years  11  months  steer  (202)  ;  sire  Hereford,  dam  Here- 
ford and  Shorthorn,  second  cross.     Produce,   Hereford  in 

Robert  Skelton  Senior,  Gabriels  Park,  Edenbridge, 
Kent,  showed  a  4  years  and  9  months  steer  (203) 


Short- 


Shorthorn,  dam  Shorthorn  and  Sussex,  first 
horn  in  appearance. 

William  Taylor,  of  Glynley,  Eastbourne,  a  4  years 
7  months  steer  (205)  ;  sire  Devon,  dam  Kyloe  cow,  first 
cross.     Of  dubious  appearance. 

Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan.  Bart.,  of  Wallington,  Newcastle- 
on-Tync,  a  3  years  7  months  steer  (206)  ;  sire  Shorthorn, 
dam  pure  Galloway  polled.     Polled  like  a  Galloway,  red 

Waller  Scott,  of  Glendronach,  Huntly,  Aberdeen,  a 
3  years  and  9  months  steer  (207)  ;  sire  Shorthorn,  dam  a 
cross  polled  cow,  third  or  fourth  cross.  Appearance, 
Shorthorn. 

William    Brown,     of     Linkwood.     Elgin,     Moray,     a 

5  years  7  months  steer  (208)  ;  sire  Shorthorn,  dam  polled 

Aberdeenshire,  first  cross.       Polled  Aberdeen  in  outline, 

epper  and  salt  "  coloured. 


Nos. 


'ithdr; 


of  Manningford  Bruce,  Marlbro", 
id  4  months  steer  (211)  :  sire  pure 
Shorthorn,  dnm  first  cross  from  pure  Brittany  cow  by 
pure  Jersey  bull.     Very  mixed  appearance. 

Robert  "  Wortley,    of   Sufficld,    Aylsham,    Norfolk,    a 

3  years  and  2  monlhs  steer  (212)  ;  sire  Hereford,  dam 
Shorthorn,  fust  cross.  Hereford  in  appearance,  face 
blotched,  back  and  shoulders  all  red. 

John   Overman,    of  Rurnham  Sutton,    a  4  years  and 

4  months  steer  (214)  ;  sire  Devon,  dain  Shorthorn  first 
cross.  Red  in  colour,  Devon  in  character,  although  larger 
than  a  Devon. 

J.  J.  Coleman,    M.P.,  of  Carrow   House,    Norwich,  a 
4  years  6  months  steer  {215)  ;  sire  Shorthorn,  dam  Lincoln, 
firstcross.     Appearance,  Shorthorn. 
216  not  present. 
Hugh    Stratford    Stratford,    of   Thorpe    Lubbenham, 


Colour  black   and   white,     but   horned,    resembling   the 
Welsh  cattle. 

Gatiiering  these  observations  into  a  form  in  whicli 
tlieir  meaning  will  be  more  or  less  easily  perceived,  we 
have  the  following  list : — 


196.  Apparently  took  after  cross  polled  da: 

197.  Apparently  look  after  Hereford  sire. 


201.  Apparently  took  after  Shorthorn  sir 

202.  Apparently  took  after  Hereford  sirt 

203.  Apparently  took  after  Shorthorn  sir 


206.  Apparently  took  after  polled  Galloway  dam. 

207.  Apparently  took  after  Shorthorn  sire. 

208.  Apparently  took  after  polled  Aberdeen  dam. 

211.  Very  dubious  appearance. 

212.  Apparently  took  after  Hereford  sire. 

214.  Apparently  took  after  Devon  sire. 

215.  Apparently  took  after  Shorthorn  sire. 

217.  Dubious  in  appearance. 

Thus,  out  of  17  animals  examined,  three  took  after  their 
dams,  and  singularly  in  each  case  after  black  polled 
dams  ;  ten  took  distinctly  after  their  sires,  whether 
Shorthorn,  Devon,  or  Herefort],  and  four  were  of  mixed 
or  dubious  appearance,  two  of  these  being  mongrel 
(mixed)  rather  than  cross-bred  animals. 


CHALKING   AND   LIMING  LAND. 

Mr.  F.  Everett,  touching  on  the  above  subject  in 
his  paper,  read  before  the  Newbury  Club  (p.  1405), 
remarked  : — "  I  think  the  most  practical  man  will 
allow  that  no  amount  of  farmyard  manure  is  an  effective 
substitute  for  chalk  when  land  requires  it.  So  tho- 
roughly convinced  am  I  of  the  importance  of  supplying 
lime  in  one  of  its  various  forms  of  combination,  when  its 
application  to  the  soil  can  be  'proved'  to  be  necessary, 
that  I  have  made  the  subject  a  special  matter  of 
inquiry."  He  at  once  proceeds  in  the  right  direction, 
by  consulting  with  Professor  Voelcker  as  to  the  real 
state  of  things.  The  reply  he  received  from  the  Pro- 
fessor confirmed  his  suspicions  :  "It  will  be  useless  to 
go  to  any  great  expense  in  the  purchase  of  any  manures 
till  your  land  has  been  either  limed  or  chalked."  The 
Professor's  decision  was  formed  after  an  analysis  of  the 
soil,  enabling  him  thereby  to  ascertain  correctly  what 
constituents  the  soil  was  most  deficient  in.  Having 
analysed  the  soil,  the  remedy,  that  is,  a  manure  con- 
taining the  largest  amount  of  the  constituents  that  are 
wanting,  or  their  equivalent,  having  been  applied — 
crops  uf  a  cereal  or  leguminous  nature.  Wheat  or 
Beans,  having  been  reaped — are  we  not  in  a  position 
to  say  with  accuracy,  what  has  been  added  to  the 
soil  in  the  manures  applied,  or  withdrawn  therefrom 
by  the  crop  harvested  ?  This  is  like  Baron  Liebig's 
minimum  law,  repeating  Mr.  Everett's  remark,  "which, 
though  for  the  present  it  may  be  scorned  by  practical 
men,  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  acknowledged  as  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  sound  practice,  and  is  a  safe  guide  to 
all  who  are  not  unwilling  to  confess,  that  the  researches 
of  scientific  men  materially  assist  us  in  working  out  our 
everyday  practice."  The  inorganic  or  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  plant  are  taken  from  the  soil,  it  is  these  we 
require  to  return ;  and  to  replenish  Nature's  storehouse 
must  be  our  diligent  care.  How  is  the  deficiency  or 
increase  of  any  constituent  of  the  soil  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Need  we  analyse  again  ?  Let  us  see  what  information 
we  can  cull  from  our  neighbours  and  friends. 

Our  soil  has  been  analysed,  disclosing  to  us  its  mineral 
constituents.  It  behoves  us  now  to  consider,  knowing 
the  weak  or  minimum  points  therein,  what  crop  we  ought 
to  grow.  First,  we  must  inquire  what  state  our  field  is 
in,  as  to  its  mechanical  condition.  Have  the  processes 
of  cultivation  been  guided  by  intelligence  as  to  the 
proper  time  and  seasons  for  executing  them?  If  so, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  good.  But 
let  it  lie  understood  that  the  mechanical  operations  of 
cultivation,  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.,  however  well 
timed  or  performed,  do  not  add  anything  to  the  soil  — 
they,  however,  most  certainly  aid  in  bringing  into 
activity  certain  constituents  now  dormant  therein  ;  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  field  will  no 
doubt  improve — the  chemical  store  has  not  been  in- 
creased, only  made  more  comeatable,  the  power  of  the 
land  to  assimilate  and  convert  to  the  use  of  the  plants 
the  elements  of  food  supplied  by  the  atmosphere 
is  brought  into  greater  activity ;  the  rain  percolates  more 
freely,  carrying  with  it,  to  be  detained  by  the  soil  for 
the  use  of  plants,  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  of 
the  air  ;  in  other  words,  the  repeated  exposure  of  the 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of 
ploughing,  &c.,  causes  a  decomposition  of  mineral 
tnatter,  while  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  of 
the  air  unite  with  the  various  acids  of  the  soil.  It 
has  been  given  on  trustworthy  authority,  "  That  the 
attuosphere  contains  every  organic  constituent  of  the 
plant,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
&c.,  and  of  these  it  is  considered  there  is  a 
sufficiency  for  the  proper  growth  of  our  crops,  if  we 
would  but  open  up  and  loosen  the  pores  of  the  earth 
for  their  reception,  affording  easy  access  for  the  roots 
of  our  plants,  enabling  them  to  ramify,  spre.iding  them- 
selves in  searchof  their  natural  food  ;  "  or,  asJethroTuIl 
would  express  it,  *'  fit  pastures  for  the  young  and 
tender  rootlets."  The  organic  constituents  are  provided 
by  an  All-wise  Providence  :  it  remains  for  us  to  utilise 
them,  wiiich  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  thorough 
and  deep  cultivation,  and  returning  to  the  soil  the  in- 
organic constituents  derived  therefrom  by  the  crops  we 
grow.  Here  is  cheering  encouragement  to  the  deep 
cultivator.  The  productive  power  of  the  soil  is 
increased,  still  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled 
in  this  matter  ;  he  must  endeavour  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with,  and  able  to  discriminate  rightly 
between  the  appliances  requisite  to  make  effective  the 
nutritive  elements  already  in  his  fields  and  those  which 
keep  up  the  lasting  productiveness  of  his  land.  Profes- 
sor Voelcker,  speaking  of  atmospheric  influences,  says 
'*  We  may  positively  say  that  all  soils  that  are  not 
penetrated  by  air  are  unproductive,  no  matter  how 
much  food  they  may  otherwise  contain." 

The  soil  being  inagood  mechanical  condition,  the  next 
question  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  manuring,  and  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  the  crop  it  is  intended  to  grow  in 
mind  in  determining  the  kind,  yard  or  mineral,  as 
well  as  quantity,  of  manure,  it  maybe  considered  requi- 
site to  apply.  A  crop  having  been  taken  since  our 
analysis,  we  can  note  what  mineral  constituents  have 
been  withr!rnv,-n  bv  il  from  thr  Ji.il  ;   t.v  rr--'nrinr  those 


the  action  of  the  air  on  a  subsoil  thoroughly  broken  up, 
or  by  disintegration  from  loose  stones  or  rocks  beneath. 
Granted  ;  still  we  are  able  to  estima'e  this  increased 
return,  and  are  but  debtors  in  a  greater  degree  in 
reckoning  with  our  fields.  It  is  here  we  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  a  rotation.  If  we  have  by  successive  crops 
of  Beans  withdrawn  to  a  damaging  degree  the  potash, 
the  lime,  or  the  phosphates  from  the  soil — and  this  fact 
we  can  determine  by  the  ash  constituents  contained  in 
the  bulk  grown  by  following  Beans  with  Oats — very 
little  pressure  will  be  puton  the  lime  resourcesof  the  field, 
and  the  potash  and  the  phosphates  will  not  be  drawn 
upon  in  so  great  a  degree  by  one-half.  By  a  judicious 
application  of  manure  on  a  suitable  course  of  rotation, 
the  deficiency  can  be  rectified  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
enable  us  to  draw  from  the  soil  the  largest  nett  return, 
while  the  capabilities  of  the  land  are  at  the  same  time 
maintained  and  increased  ;  also  the  agencies  which 
improve  the  mechanical  and  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  are  most  important,  for  an  actual  increase  in  the 
majority  of  instances  is  less  attributable  to  the  addition 
made  to  the  store  of  mineral  constituents  than  to  their 
distribution— to  the  fact  that  certain  dormant  sub- 
stances have  been  rendered  available  ;  and  it  has  been 
noted  by  the  highest  authority  "  that  no  plant  can  be 
cultivated  upon  a  soil  unless  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soil  are  in  proportion  to  the  special  requirements  of 
that  plant."  By  reference  to  "Morton's  Encyclo- 
paedia," "Our  Farm  Crops"  (Wilson),  or  "How 
Crops  Grow  "  (Johnson),  we  are  able  to  note  the  ash 
constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  and  what  have 
been  added  in  the  manure.  With  an  analysis,  say 
once  during  a  rotation,  to  guide  us,  to  point' out  our 
weakest  part,  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  can  be 
written  for  each  field.  The  thorough  disintegration  of 
the  soil  renders  the  manures  applied  more  effective  ; 
a  knowledge  of  their  constitttents  will  enable  us  to 
apply  them  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Everett  draws  attention  to  the  different 
chemical  composition  and  mechanical  structure  of 
chalk  ;  and  Mr.  Sibson,  after  analysis,  points 
out  that  "  it  should  be  used  in  more  moderate 
quantities  than  is  customary  in  the  district ;"  in  other 
words,  from  want  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by 
science,  chalk  had  been  wastefully  applied.  Does  not 
this  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  manures  of  the  farm  ? 
Let  the  farmer  reason  thus  :— My  soil  contains,  by 
analysis,  a  very  fair  percentage  of  the  constituents 
requisite  for  the  profitable  growth  of  the  generality  of 
farm  crops,  excepting  one — lime.  What  quantity,  and 
in  what  form  of  comliinalion,  can  it  be  best  applied  ?  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  functions  which  lime 
performs  in  the  soil,  though  chiefly  chemical,  are  also 
in  part  mechanical,— in  the  former,  resulting  in  causing 
the  materials  of  the  soil  to  become  more  available  to 
plants,  aiding  the  plants  themselves  to  draw  more 
fully  on  what  the  soil  contains  ;  in  the  latter,  conso- 
lidating the  light  and  sandy  soils,  and,  as  a  rule,  open- 
ing such  as  are  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  If  s^-me 
such  reasoning  were  brought  into  action  when  consider- 
ing the  necessities  of  each  field  and  crop,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  manures,  as  now  applied, 
without  such  consideration,  would  be  made  to  yield  far 
more  satisfactory  results,  at  the  same  time  rather  im- 
proving than  diminishing  the  reproductive  power  of  the 
soil.  Those  antiquated  covenants,  so  stereotyped  in 
leases,  a  slur  alike  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  English 
agriculture,  would  then  be  scouted  ;  a  mutual  bond  of 
good  feeling  and  thorough  confidence  would  be  the 
result ;  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  honest  benefactor 
of  agriculture.  Baron  Licbig,  would  erase  with  feelings 
of  noble  pride  and  joy  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
following  sentence  recorded  in  his  "  Naiural  Laws  of 
Husbandry:" — "  There  is  no  profession  which,  for  its 
successful  practice,  requires  a  larger  extent  of  know- 
ledge than  agriculture  ;  and  none  in  which  the  actual 
ignorance  is  greater."    West  Indian. 


ON  .MEAT-MAKING. 

Last  year  I  tied  up  23  Hereford  bullocks  ;  the  year 
before,  the  same  stalls  were  occupied  almost  together 
by  blacks,  or  Castlemartin  oxen.  The  year  before  I 
had  a  mixture,  mainly  of  Shorthorns,  with  some  cross- 
bred animals.  I  took  those  animals  in  one  year,  having 
bought  them  up  at  fairs  or  anywhere  where  I  could  get 
them  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  or 
November.  When  I  bought  them  I  turned  them  out 
on  grass,  and  tied  them  up  about  the  middle  of 
November.  I,  of  course,  endeavoured  to  get  good 
animals,  of  prime  quality,  and  tolerably  fresh,  as  we 
say.  I  saw  to  that  before  I  tied  them  up.  The 
Herefords  of  last  year  I  bought  from  a  person  living  on 
the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended by  my  friend,  Mr.  Brodie.  They  were  2-year- 
olds,  as  they  were  called,  but  I  think  in  the  month 
of  October,  when  I  bought  them,  they  were  about  two 
years  and  nine  months.  I  prefer  for  feeding  purposes 
3-year-old  oxen  when  I  can  get  them  ;  but  I  have  sent 
to  fairs  and  all  about  the  country,  and  have  found  it 
impossible  to  collect  a  large  number  of  oxen  over  two 
years  old,  for  they  all  find  their  way  out  of  the  country 
at  an  earlier  age.  The  graziers  and  butchers  in 
England  are  so  fond  of  our  cattle  that  they  carry  thetn 
all  away  generally  as  2-year-olds  and  often  as  yearlings. 

Well,  I  will  s.iy  of  the  Hereford^  of  last  year,  and 
the  blacks  of  the  year  before,  and  the  Shorthorns  and 
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mixtures  of  the  year  before  that,  that  they  were  all  tied 
up  in  the  same  stall  and  fed  precisely  in  the  same  way. 
There  were  all  tied  up  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  were  sold  out  as  the  butchers  required  them.  In 
fact,  they  were  nearly  all  sold  in  Llanelly  as  they  were 
wanted  by  the  butchers.  They  came  out  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  generally  came  out  very  ripe,  and 
would  be  called  superior  butcher's  meat.  They  were 
not  so  fat  as  those  animals  Mr.  Brodie  takes  to  the 
Swansea  market  at  Christmas.  They  were  not  so  fat 
as  that ;  but  he  has,  in  a  few  instances  bought  of  me  a 
few  of  my  animals  when  they  were  ready  for  our 
butchers  in  April  or  May,  and  has  kept  them  on  again 
to  Christmas.  But  I  do  think  this— I  have  heard  the 
prices  he  has  got  for  them— I  do  think  that  for  my 
25  weeks'  keep  I  would  have  realised  a  larger  profit 
than  Mr.  Brodie  did. 

The  question  is,  how  did  I  feed  them  ?  As  I  have 
said,  upon  an  average  they  were  tied  up  for  about  25 
weeks.  Our  friend  has  talked  a  good  deal  about  hay. 
Now  none  of  those  animals  had  hay.  They  never 
tasted  a  bit  of  hay.  Mind  you,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  hay,  but  I  have  none  to  spare,  inasmuch  as  I 
keep  too  many  horses.  The  food  I  give  to  them  is 
straw,  the  produce  of  the  stackyard  as  it  is  threshed 
from  the  rick  ;  it  is  chaffed  and  mixed  with  pulped 
Swedes  and  Mangels,  and  carried  to  the  animals  five 
or  six  limes  a  day,  quite  regularly,  with  about  a  quart 
measure  of  concentrated  food,  consisting  of  crushed 
Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans  or  Peas,  for  each  animal, 
which  would  be  varied  from  time  to  time.  I  believe 
that  the  mixed  food,  as  given  by  me,  contains  all  the 
elements  of  flesh,  muscle,  bone,  and  fat.  Therefore, 
having  prepared  all  this  food  by  water-power,  it  is 
done  quickly  and  with  very  little  trouble.  It  is  done 
in  a  sort  of  barn,  which  I  built  about  four  years  ago, 
and  in  which  I  put  up  a  16  feet  diameter  water-wheel, 
and  that  has  since  done  all  the  work  of  the  farm.  So 
that  in  a  short  time  every  day  we  prepare  all  this  food, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  shovel  it  into  tubs  or 
buckets  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine.  There  is  no 
trouble,  and  besides  it  is 
more  concentrated  when 
done  in  this  way.  The 
food  would  consist  of  Bar- 
ley crushed,  Oats  crushed, 
with  a  small  quantity  of 
Beans  occasionally,  or 
Peas.  If  you  will  use  a 
small  quantity  of  them  you 
will  produce  more  flesh,  I 
think.  I  use  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cereals,  but  you  use 
as  a  rule  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  cereals  that  I 
do,  and  all  these  things 
must  make  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  feeding.  I  put 
a  small  quantity  of  cereals, 
as  I  have  said,  into  this 
chaffed  straw  and  roots, 
and  it  is  very  good  when 
placed  before  the  animals. 
I  would  begin  to  feed 
my  cattle  with  this  concen- 
trated food,  and  it  would  only  cost  me  2J.  per  head 
per  week,  giving  them  a  quart  measure  at  a  time.  I 
would  continue  that  quantity  of  food  for  a  month,  and 
in  that  way  the  concentrated  food,  without  any  corn  at 
first,  would  cost  me  2s.  per  head  per  week.  I  go  on 
in  the  next  month  adding  a  little  corn,  and  slightly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  food,  and  I  consider  that  the 
food  during  the  second  month  costs  2s.  6il.  per  head 
per  week.  I  proceed  in  the  same  way  in  the  third 
month,  increasing  the  quantity  of  corn  a  little,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  food,  which  costs  me  in  the  third  month 
about  y.  each  per  week.  I  then  add  a  little  oilcake, 
and  give  a  larger  quantity  of  corn,  until  in  the  fourth 
month  the  food  costs  me  4r.  per  head  per  week,  and 
then  I  give  a  larger  quantity  of  corn,  and  in  the  fifth 
month  the  cost  is  5^.  per  head  ;  and  then  finishing  off 
they  cost  me  6;.  per  head  per  week.  Now,  the  average 
of  that— I  have  been  taking  time  about  it ;  for 
I  do  not  give  the  food  too  quickly,  as  the  ani- 
mals would  not  be  able  to  assimilate  it,  but  taking 
the  average,  the  cost  would  be  4J.  per  head  per  week. 
In  20  weeks  that  would  be  £4,  and  five  fours  are  20. 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  25  weeks  my  animals  cost  me 
£^  per  head  each.  Well,  if  I  paid  for  them  ;{^I2  loj., 
and  ;^I3  los. — those  were  the  very  prices — they  did 
not  cost  me  more,  except  the  carriage.  I  bought  15  at 
£12  IOJ-.  each,  and  the  other  six  at  ^'13  10^.  ;  and 
taking  the  carriage,  they  cost  me  about  £li  each. 
Well,  £iTi  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them,  ^'5  each;  that 
would  be  .^18  each.  I  ought  to  put  down  something 
for  attendance.  Say  that  they  cost  me  £1?,  5j.  per 
head.  I  will  not  go  farther  into  numbers,  only  to  say 
that  last  year  in  buying  a  lot  of  sheep — you  all  know 
how  dry  the  summer  was,  and  how  the  animals  were, 
there  being  no  roots — I  bought  them  cheap  in  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  and  butchers'  meat  became  very  high, 
and  I  made  a  very  handsome  profit  by  them.  And 
besides  that,  I  had  250  cartloads  of  rich  farmyard 
manure,  not  poor  manure  such  as  you  have  from  dairy 
cows,  where  all  the  phosphates  are  consumed  in  the 
milk  and  cream.  Where  the  animals  are  taken  out  fat 
the  manure  must  be  very  rich. 


I  would  merely  say,  comparing  the  three  past  years, 
that  the  Ilerefords  were  not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
butchers,  alter  they  killed  them,  as  the  blacks  were, 
as  they  did  not  turn  out  so  fat  inside.  That  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Herefords.  They  do  not  secrete 
fat  inside.  They  look  fatter  outside  than  they  are 
inside,  whereas  the  black  ox  does  riot  look  so  fat  out- 
side as  he  proves  to  be  inside.  I  will  say  nothing 
against  Shorthorns.  They  paid  me  very  well ;  but 
they  did  not  put  on  fat  so  readily  as  either  of  the 
other  breeds  upon  the  same  food.  The  question  with 
me  is  profit.  I  paid  a  good  deal  more  for  them  than 
for  the  others,  and  I  got  more  for  them  ;  but  the  profit 
was  not  so  good,  because  they  cost  me  more. 

As  to  poultry,  I  am  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the 
feeding  and  breeding  of  poultry  as  I  am  with  the 
other  animals.  I  \\'ould  recommend  any  one  who  has 
even  a  good  large  yard  to  breed  poultry.  A  small 
yard  will  not  do  to  keep  them  in  health,  as  they 
require  a  little  liberty,  and  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
run  they  live  and  feed  better.  They  live  largely  upon 
insects  and  on  things  they  find  in  their  rambles. 
Ducks  feed  upon  such  things  as  slugs  and  snails,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  garden  without  doing 
any  mischief.  As  to  feeding  them,  my  poultry-maid 
comes  to  me  once  a  week  to  know  what  food  she 
is  to  have  to  feed  the  poultry.  How  do  I  ascertain 
that?  In  this  way.  I  have  generally  several  head  of 
poultry.  I  lately,  before  I  left  home,  had  some  of  the 
poultry  counted,  and  I  found  I  had  46  turkeys,  not 
quite  so  many  geese,  rather  more  ducks,  and  as  to 
fowls  of  different  kinds,  I  have  Brahmas,  Cochin 
Chinas,  Spanish,  Hamburghs,  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
I  keep  in  separate  walks.  The  number  of  these  vary 
every  week,  and  how  do  I  ascertain  how  to  keep 
them  ?  This  is  how  I  manage  it.  I  allot  a  bushel  of 
Barley  to  every  32  fowls  ;  that  is,  32  quarts— a  quart 
for  each,  flalf  the  Barley  is  crushed,  and  half  is  given 
whole,  and  mixed  with  Potatos,  and  with  the  offals  that 
fall  from  the  table.     I  find  that  they  feed  well  upon 


the  pleasure  of  breeding  them  and  looking  at  them. 
Mr.  Buckley',  at  a  meeting  of  the  Carmarthen  Agricul- 
tural Society, 


THE  NEW  POTATO  DIGGER. 
From  the  following  illustration  (fig.  347),  for  the 
use  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Coleman  & 
Morton,  of  Chelmsford,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earth, 
first  moved  by  the  double  mouldboard-plough,  and 
afterwards  thrown  back  again  by  the  two  side  mould- 
boards  facing  each  other,  is  thrown,  the  whole  of  it, 
in  the  inner  rim  of  the  revolving  wheel,  which  lifts 
the  stuff  and  shakes  it,  and  leaves  its  contents  on  the 
surface. 


Jome  (JDorresponbence. 

Leicester  Sheep. — On  reading  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  dated  December  9, 
commenting  on  my  letter  inserted  in  your  issue  of 
December  2  last,  I  felt  that  my  letter  was  in  some 
respects  misunderstood.  In  the  first  place,  allow  me 
to  explain  that  I  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Dixon's  demise, 
but  even  so,  I  submit  that  when  an  author,  in  writing 
on  public  topics,  makes  a  mis-statement  (no  doubt 
through  receiving  erroneous  information),  it  is  better 
that  the  error  should  be  pointed  out.  With  reference 
to  the  misunderstanding  about  the  history  of  the  black 
ram,  the  article  above  referred  to  states  as  follows  : — 
"  After  carefully  reading  Mr.  Smith's  interesting  re- 
marks, we  cannot  take  his  story  as  evidence.  He 
begins  by  telling  us  that  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Elches  and 
another  friend  came  to  Dishley  after  the  meeting  of  the 
'  Royal '  at  Derby.  What,  we  would  ask,  has  this  in- 
teresting little  episode  to  do  with  the  'black  ram?'"  I 
answer  that  Mr.  John  Stone  related  at  table  at  Dishley, 
■  my  presence,  in  the  year  1 820,  the  story  of  the  black 
he  black  lamb 
produced  at 
Dishley  in  the  same  year, 
and  which  was  related  to 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Elches 
by  myself  at  Dishley  ;  and, 
with  reference  to  Bakewell 
standing  in  the  presence 
of  George  III.  with  the 
black  horse,  and  the  impli- 
cation to  be  drawn  from 
Mr.  Dixon's  language,  that 
the  king  looked  more  at 
the  man  than  at  the  horse, 
I  can  only  say  that,  having 
re-read  Mr.  Dixon's  state- 


when  the 


these  things  mixed  up  with  ground  food.  A  bushel 
of  Barley,  of  32  quarts,  I  find  is  sufficient  for  32  head 
of  poultry,  and  will  keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Of  course,  reckoning  upon  such  a  large  number,  I  can- 
not calculate  upon  giving  them  a  large  quantity  of 
those  things  that  fall  from  the  table  ;  but  those  who 
keep  a  small  number  for  the  sake  of  eggs,  can  keep 
them  entirely  upon  the  offals  from  the  table,  and  can 
get  their  new  -  laid  eggs  for  the  breakfast-table 
every  morning.  I  should  recommend  those  who  have 
only  a  small  yard  to  do  that ;  but  for  myself,  I  cannot 
reckon  upon  that.  I  am  obliged  to  cater  for  the  whole  of 
them,  as  I  have  got  a  large  quantity.  I  reckon  each  of  the 
turkeys  and  geese  as  two  fowls,  and  give  them  2  quarts 
each,  and  that  really  keeps  them  in  a  good  thriving 
condition.  Then  comes  the  question — Does  it  pay  ?  I 
say  no.  In  keeping  poultry  on  that  large  scale,  1  have 
never  found  it  to  pay,  at  the  market  price,  mind.  But 
I  have  this  great  advantage — I  have  always  nice  fat 
poultry  for  the  table  ;  and  although  a  lean  turkey  is 
one  of  the  driest  things  you  can  have,  yet  a  nice  fat 
turkey  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  things  you  can 
have  on  the  table,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  geese 
and  fowls.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  ! 
to  say.  I  have  said  that  it  does  not  pay  to  breed 
poultry— or  rather,  it  would  not  pay  me  if  I  sent  them 
to  market  ;  but  I  think  it  does  about  pay  me,  for  this 
reason,  I  sell  a  good  many  to  folks  at  a  distance.  I  1 
do  not  confine  my  poultry  to  the  town  of  Llanelly,  but 
send  them  to  Glamorganshire  and  farther  up  very  j 
frequently.  From  this  time  up  to  the  breeding  time  in 
the  spring,  people  are  continually  writing  to  me.  I  had  I 
a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago.  The  writer  says,  **  Have 
you  any  Dorkings?"  In  reply  I  say,  "Oh  yes  ;  but 
mind  the  price  is  a  guinea  for  a  cock  and  two  hens." 
So  in  that  way  I  sell  a  great  many,  and  I  get  those 
prices  for  them.  Then,  as  you  know,  I  take  a  great 
many  prizes  in  the  year.  I  take  prizes  here  at  Car- 
marthen, at  Swansea,  at  Neath,  and  that  makes  it  up, 
I  don't  want  to  get  a  shilling  by  keeping  poultry,  but 
of  course  I  don't  want  to  lose  anything.  I  say,  as  long 
as  poultry  pay  their  way,  I  don't  care,  for  I  have  all  ^ 


can  be  deduced  therefrom 
other  than  that  contained 
in  my  former  letter.  I 
have  frequently  heard  my 
father  (who  knew  Bake- 
well  personally)  speak  of 
him  as  a  most  gentlemanly 
man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that    he  did    not    present 

the  quaint  appearance  represented  to  Mr.  Dixon.    B. 

Smith,    37,    Caledonian   Road,    London,    N,,    late    of 

Dishley,  Dec.  13. 

The  Modesty  of  Farmers.— I  promised  (p,  1466) 
to  introduce  to  my  readers  a  few  gentlemen  who  had 
become  successful  farmers  from  observation,  study,  and 
reflection  only,  without  having  passed  through  any  previ- 
ous practical  training.  The  number,  however,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  them  has  extended,  has  been  but 
few ;  still  they  have  been  like  lights  shining  in  a 
gloomy  atmosphere,  guiding  the  travellers  who  have 
been  wise  enough  to  follow  their  leading,  if  not  into  a 
clear  and  brilliant  light,  yet  into  one  that  could  be 
followed  with  perfect  safety  until  the  fog  cleared  away, 
and  opened  to  them  a  safer  and  a  better  way.  But 
since  my  letter  was  published,  announcing  my  inten- 
tion, I  have  received  intimations  from  these  gentlemen 
asking  me  not  to  publish  their  names,  as  my  doing 
so  would  bring  them  into  hostility  with  their  farming 
neighbours,  as  raisers  of  their  rents,  and  with  whom 
they  wished  to  live  in  friendship.  Now,  my  respected 
readers,  let  us  have  a  little  reasoning  together  on  the 
fear,  among  agriculturists,  that  the  publishing  of 
isolated  systems  of  successful  farming  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  farming  community.  That  the  opinion 
that  it  is  so  is  pretty  general  these  specimens  are 
types,  for  the  gentlemen  I  am  referring  to  live  very 
many  miles  apart,  and,  I  believe,  are  strangers  to 
each  other ;  yet  all  fear  to  make  known  the 
successful  system  of  farming  they  have  been  pur- 
suing, lest  the  doing  so  should  excite  hostility  against 
them  as  raisers  of  rents.  But,  I  ask,  do  not  farmers 
know,  what  all  other  men  know,  that  the  price  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  productions  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  them  and  the  demand  for  them  ?  Does  not 
every  market  woman  know  that  when  in  the  spring 
eggs  are  plentiful  the  money  price  for  them  is  low? 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  about  Christmas  they 
are  scarce,  the  price  (or  them  is  high  ?  And  is 
it  not  the  same  in  everything  that  mankind  really 
requires?    ^.If   land  were    to    become   a   drug,   and 
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over  plentiful,  of  course  it  would  be  of  little 
money  value,  but  in  a  country  as  thickly  populated  as 
our  country  is,  land  that  can  grow  corn  and  support 
sheep  and  cattle,  either  for  breeding  or  fattening  them, 
or  both,  can  never  be  so  cheap,  either  to  purchase  or 
to  rent,  as  it  would  where  there  are  but  few  in- 
habitants and  the  land  is  poor  and  sterile,  and  not  in 
demand.  But  who  are  the  persons  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  raise  rents,  and  do  so  ?  Are  they  not 
the  farmers  themselves?  And  is  not  one  chief  cause 
of  this  their  great  eagerness  to  obtain  land,  and  to  add 
farm  to  farm  ?  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  moderate- 
sized  farms,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  from 
long  observation,  that  there  ought  to  be  farms  of  very 
few  acres,  as  well  as  farms  of  hundreds  of  acres. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  small  farms  should 
be,  but  I  think  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  opposed 
to  arable  farms  being  in  any  case  larger  than  500  or 
600  acres,  unless  in  peculiar  cases.  I  will  show  that 
farmers  themselves  are  the  raisers  of  rents  in  their 
bidding  for  land  against  each  other  ;  but  before  I 
give  proofs  of  this  I  will  just  observe  that  I  believe 
low-rented  farms  are  a  reproach  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  exist,  and  a  loss  to  the  community  at  large. 
Farmers  bid  against  each  other  for  every  bit  of  land 
and  farm  that  becomes  vacant  and  letable.  And  here  I 
give  one  example  of  this : — A  friend  of  mine,  who 
possesses  several  farms,  had  a  small  one  of  150  acres  to 
let  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  tenant  ;  and,  as 
I  knew  the  farm  well,  the  proprietor  of  it  wrote  to  me 
to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  rent  lie  should  re-let  the 
farm  for,  and  I  replied  that  £2  or  2  gs.  an  acre  would 
be  a  fair  price — the  land,  I  observe,  is  very  good.  But 
what  was  the  result  ?  It  was  this,  that  the  tenant  of 
an  adjoining  farm,  who  occupied  near  1500  acres, 
two-thirds  being  arable,  offered  3  gs.  an  acre  for  the 
farm.  But  I  almost  fancy  I  hear  a  hundred  voices 
crying  out.  He  coulr"  not  pay  that  rent !  My  friends, 
he  does  pay  it ;  ai,„  let  me  inform  you,  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  commenced  farming  a  poor  man,  with  a 
:rylittle  quantity  of  land,  and  that  now  Soo  of  the  acres 
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man,  and  his  sons  are  stepping,  or  have  stepped,  into 
his  shoes  ;  but  he  had  purchased  his  land  while  the 
whole  of  that  land  he  occupies  was  in  his  own  hands. 
Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case,  for  many  more  of  the 
same  character  might  be  adduced.  But  when  a  man 
can  afford  to  give  ^^470  a-year  for  a  farm  that  other 
farmers  would  proclaim  to  be  highly  rented  at  ;^300  a- 
year,  does  not  this  prove  that  the  land  was  by  superior 
farming  made  to  yield  the  additional  produce,  to 
enable  the  extra  rent  to  be  paid?  No  fear  can  be 
more  senseless  than  that  any  class  of  men,  and 
especially  farmers,  can  be  injured  by  the  adopting,  and 
then  publishing,  the  results  of  superior  farming.  George 
Wilkins. 

Southdowns  at  Bingley  Hall.— You  may  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  correct  an  error  in  your  report 
of  the  Southdown  Class  32  at  the  Birmingham  show. 
You  say,  "Colonel  Kingscote  shows  a  commended 
pen  of  rather  smaller  sheep,  with  finer  wool  and 
quality."  Colonel  Kingscote  showed  three  pens  : 
neither  of  them  were  commended  ;  and,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  weights  on  p.  150  of  the  catalogue, 
Nos.  172  and  173  (his  two  best  pens),  you  will  see 
they  are  more  weight  than  the  2d  or  3d  prize  sheep. 
As  regards  your  remark  on  their  being  finer  wool  and 
quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  you  are  correct  ; 
and,  I  may  safely  add,  showed  as  much,  if  not  more, 
of  the  pure  Southdown  type  than  any  pen  in  their 
class.  Francis  Burnett, 

Australian  Meat.  —  The  introduction  into  thi* 
country  of  preserved  beef  and  mutton  from  Australia 
offers  to  effect  a  great  and  much-needed  change  in  our 
meat  trade.  The  meat  is  at  present  on  probation,  and 
from  what  I  can  learn  from  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
my  own  experience,  the  decision  seems  likely  to  be  a 
favourable  one.  Its  introduction  is  viewed  with  varied 
feelings  by  those  most  interested — the  breeder,  the 
butcher,  and  the  consumer.  Owing  to  cattle  plagtie, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  &c.,  which 
has  recently  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  stocks  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in 
Continental  nations,  have  been  much  thinned,  and  as 
our  consumption  has  been  on  the  increase,  great  diffi- 
culty has  for  the  past  few  years  been  experienced  in 
bringing  sufficient  into  the  market  to  meet  the  demand. 
This  has  naturally  led  to  an  important  rise  in  prices, 
which  rise  has  induced  breeders  to  prefer  feeding  to  keep- 
ingfordairypurposes,  another  cause  conducingmaterially 
to  the  diminution  of  the  national  stock.  Thus,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  from  consequent  scarcity,  have  also 
advanced  in  price,  and  the  question  has  been  more  than 
once  mooted,  if  these  causes  would  not  in  the  course  of 
years  lead  to  the  gradual  extirpatiou  of  cattle  did  not 
something  arise  to  supplement  the  deficient  supply. 
We  have  the  authority  of  high -class  medical  journals  that 
milk  is  simply  impossible  to  be  had  in  most  of  our 
large  towns,  and  that  its  scarcity  has  led  dealers  to 
manufacture  a  spurious  compound,  which  they  sell 
under  that  name.  To  this  cause  the  same  journals 
attribute  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  which  pre- 
vails in  cities  and  large  towns.  May  we  not,  then, 
congratulate  ourselves  as  a  nation  that  the  vast  herds 
and  flocks  of  Australia  have  come  so  opportunely  to 
our  relief?   We  never  knew  of  a  monopoly  which  long 


conduced  to  the  benefit  of  any  one  interested,  not  even 
to  those  who  for  a  period  enjoyed  that  monopoly  ;  for 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  competition  is  so  close, 
it  must  necessarily  be  short-lived.  From  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  accounts  of 
surplus  feeding  stuffs — grass,  roots,  &c. ,  simply  because 
we  have  not  stock  to  eat  it.  At  the  present  time 
many  farmers  are  leavmg  their  Turnips  in  the  fields 
to  rot  for  manure.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  gen- 
tleman well  acquainted  with  agricultural  matters,  who 
had  been  on  a  journey  to  the  south  of  England,  told 
me  that  it  had  pained  him  beyond  expression  to  see 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  and  luxuriant  pasture  land 
through  which  he  had  travelled  almost  tenantless  of 
stock,  and  wasting,  as,  owing  to  the  high  prices  asked 
for  young  cattle  and  sheep,  the  owners  of  the  lands 
hesitated  to  speculate  in  grazing  stock.  Should  the 
present  supply  of  good  Australian  meat  continue,  it 
must,  in  a  few  years,  have  the  effect  of  renewing  our 
almost  exhausted  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  a  reduction  to  fair 
limits  of  cheese,  butter,  and  milk.  In  place  of  these 
articles  becoming,  as  they  have  threatened  to  become, 
expensive  luxuries,  we  may  hope  that  they  will  once  again 
assume  the shapeof  ordinary  marketable  produce,  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes.  There  appears  to  be  a  morbid 
fear  amongst  some  persons,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  question,  that  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible that  graziers  can  send  good  meat  from  the 
Antipodes  to  this  country  at  less  price  than  we  can 
purchase  it,  and  that  though  the  attempt  has  been 
previously  made  in  Australia,  the  meat  sent  was  not  fit 
for  human  food.  To  this  I  reply,  that  in  Australia 
the  farms,  or  "  runs,"  are  not  counted  by  the  acre,  but 
by  miles,  and  that  on  some  of  these  "  runs  "  you  may 
travel  20  miles  before  you  reach  the  "blasted  tree" 
which  marks  one  squatter's  boundary.  From  this  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  looking  at  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  markets  cannot  there  be  found 
for  the  fle^h  of  the  countless  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle 
ivliich  dr|.asiure  on  these  "runs."  Then  why  keep 
llaiii  ?  I  :iii.Hcr,  the  land  is  so  cheap,  vegetation  so 
Ui\uii.ini  an<l  i>lcntiful,  that  good  profits  can  be  made 
hum  hulls,  wool,  and  tallow,  and  that  hitherto  the 
tlesh,  after  being  boiled  down  to  get  the  latter,  has  been 
used  for  manure.  Some  few  yea-.s  ago  the  idea  of  utilising 
this  meat  for  the  European  markets  w.is  entertained,  but, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  necessary  experiments  to  that  end  were  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  when  the  first  batches  of  the  pre- 
served meat  reached  this  country  it  was  found  that  it 
had  not  kept  well  over  the  voyage,  although  quite 
good  and  fresh  when  shipped.  This  created  a  preju- 
dice in  the  public  mind  against  it,  until  the  recent 
shipments  were  landed,  when,  after  fair  trial  in  all 
imaginable  ways,  it  has  been  found  to  be  both  cheap 
and  nutritious.  When  we  look  at  the  unlimited  supply 
of  cattle  in  Australia,  it  dispels  the  idea  that  the  meat 
preserving  companies  will  have  any  interest  in  using 
anything  but  good  and  marketable  stock,  although,  no 
doubt,  as  in  our  own  markets,  some  of  the  preserved 
meat  canisters  will  be  better  than  others  ;  for  how 
seldom  is  it  that  we  get  joints  of  uniform  quality  ?  We 
look  upon  the  importation  of  this  meat  as  a  great 
national  good,  and  as  such  I  hail  it,  and  wish  it 
success,  believing  that  it  will  benefit  all  members  of 
the  community,  the  farmers  included  ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  their  produce  brings  unusually 
high  rates,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will 
enhance  the  prices  of  all  other  articles,  and  in  the  end 
they  will  be  none  the  gainers.  I  have  tried  the  meat 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  find  it  good  in  all.  As  almost 
every  cook  has  a  different  mode  of  treating  dishes, 
according  to  the  palates  of  those  for  whom  they  cater, 
it  is  useless  to  specify  any  set  rules,  but  I  can  confi- 
dently set  at  rest  one  great  objection  which  I  have 
heard  urged  against  it  — cook  it  as  you  will,  it  has  not 
the  flavour  of  meat  cooked  a  second  time.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  urge  butchers  to  lose  no  time  in  adopting 
the  preserved  meat  as  a  part  of  their  business,  or  they 
will  speedily  find  it  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
grocers  and  provision  dealers.  J.  R.  R.,  North 
Lancashire. 

Origin  of  Swedish  Turnip. — \\\\\\ft  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  November  iS  I  read  a  paper  inquiring 
the  "origin  of  the  Swede  Turnip."  As  it  is  not 
answered  yet,  if  you  think  the  following  statement 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  you  can  publish  it. 
My  father  has  often  told  me  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  70  or  So  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Cox,  a  gentleman  who 
resided  at  Fair  Oak,  between  Petersfield  and  Mid- 
hurst,  in  Sussex,  brought  a  quantity  of  seed  home  with 
him  from  Sweden.  Some  he  sowed  himself,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  it  he  gave  to  a  Mr.  D.  Dennett, 
who  at  that  timed  held  Woolbeding  Farm,  about  a  mile 
from  Midhurst.  Ills  (Mr.  Dennett's)  cattle  liked  it  so 
well,  he  saved  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  gladly  purchased  of  him,  and  he  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  from  it ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
Swede  Turnip  in  the  South  of  England.  Fair  Oak  is 
at  present  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Carnegie. 
A.  L.  M.  M.,  Hawkley. 

On  Running  to  Seed. — As  there  have  been  several 
communications  in  your  widely-circulated  Agriculliira! 
Gazette  on  the  subject  of  "bohing"  or  "running  to 
seed"  of  Mangels  and  other  annuals  and  biennials,  I 


beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  previous  summer  for  these  untimely  flowers.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  ask  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington,  if  it  be  not  probable  that  the  constant 
heating  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  ripening  of  those 
seeds  in  July  and  August  of  last  year  did  not  develope 
the  flowering  matter  so  much  as  to  charge  the  cotyle- 
dons of  the  seeds  with  more  than  the  average  quantity, 
and  hence  the  "  bolting"  of  the  cross-petalled  plants, 
and  particularly  Kohl  Rabi.  My  seeds  came  from 
one  of  the  "  first  houses"  in  London,  and  about  one- 
half  of  my  Kohl  Rabi  has  "bolted."  That  annuals 
have  this  flowering  matter  more  highly  developed  in 
their  seeds  than  perennials  may  easily  be  conceived. 
Watch  the  common  Corse  develope  its  seeds  in  tolerably 
good  land  :  you  will  find  that  it  is  several  years  before 
it  flowers  much,  and  the  year  before  it  makes  its  first 
grand  display  of  yellow  flowers,  its  whole  bark  is  so 
deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
that  a  display  of  flowers  is  nigh  at  hand.  The 
difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  by  the 
fleshy-leaved  American  Aloe  to  charge  itself  with 
floral  material  in  this  country,  and  that  of  the  Turnip, 
is,  according  to  tradition,  100  years.  Hence,  may  we 
not  assume  that  when  a  large  bulb  of  Turnip  is  planted 
in  "poor"  land  for  "seeding,"  and  a  small  bidb  in 
"rich"  land  for  the  same  purpose,  the  seeds  of  the 
latter  may  be  equal  to  those  of  the  former,  though  in  a 
cold  summer  the  seeds  of  the  latter  may  be  the  best. 
As  "bolting"  is  general  both  in  the  farm  and  the 
garden  this  season,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  all  the 
seeds  can  have  been  reared  from  "bolting  parents,"  or 
from  what  is  called  bad  or  indifferent  bulbs  for  the 
production  of  seed.  C,  on  the  bants  of  the  Tern,  near 
Shreiosbnry. 

Steam  Cultivation. — Recently  I  have  had  no  end 
of  letters  asking  for  advice  upon  the  question  of 
steam  cultivation.  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  received 
this  morning  :  - 

"lam  anxious  to  commence  steam  cultivation,  but 
before  I  begin  I  should  like  all  the  best  advice  on  the 
matter  I  can  get.  My  farm  consists  of  1000  acres,  300  in 
gra^s.  700  arable,  of  which  600  are  deep  loam  and 
TOO  clay  fields;  .are  generally  large,  with  straight  fences. 
Now  comes  the  gist  of  the  matter.  What  system  am  I  to 
adopt  —  double-engine,  single-engine,  with  clip-drum 
and  anchors,  or  roundabout  ?  and  where  am  I  to  get  the 
best?  If  you  would  kindly  give  me  your  advice,  I  should 
feel  much  obliged." 

Now,  sir,  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  give  this 
advice  publicly,  by  publishing  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
I  have  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  the 
advice,  and  thus  let  all  the  world  know  what  to  do  : — 
"Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Nov.  29,  1871. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  shall  not  be  at  the  Smithfield  show.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  question,  for  I 
cannot  know  what  your  notion  of  a  true  application  of 
steam-power  is.  This  much  I  can  tell  you.  All  land 
intended  for  autumn  sowing  ought  to  be  smashed.  All 
land  intended  for  spring  seeding  ought  to  be  ridge- 
ploughed,  and  subsoiled  in  the  autumn.  Is  it  your  in- 
tention to  go  upon  your  own  hook,  and  play  at  steam 
cultivation  as  others  have  done  after  asking  my  advice  ? 
If  so,  you  will  buy  a  double-engine  set,  or  perhaps  a  clip- 
drum,  with  all  the  implements  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  those  engines,  and  you  will  make  but  little  pro- 
gress, especi.ally  in  damp  autumns.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
you  wish  to  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  buy  a  roundabout 
set,  and  work  your  land  exactly  as  I  do  mine.  Come  to 
Woolston  to  see  the  work  with  the  results  ;  that  may  guide 
you,  if  you  are  guidable.  I  write  thus  plainly,  for  no  end 
who  come  to  Woolston  fancy  they  come  to  guide  me 
instead  of  being  guided  by  my  17  years'  practice.  Mind 
you,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  that  of  show- 
ing how  to  work  land  clean,  deep,  and  cheap — much 
cheaper  and  cleaner  than  double-engine  or  clip-drum  sets 
can,  and  no  end  cheaper  than  horses  can  ;  and  besides  all 
that  I  get  a  greater  produce  than  either  of  them  can.  It 
is  my  ridger  and  subsoiler  that  makes  me  their  master 
upon  the  produce  point  as  well  as  in  cost. 

"  William  Smith." 
Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  Nov.  zg. 

Mustard  Seed  in  1872.— Our  Mustard  markets 
being  now  over,  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  tolerably 
correct  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  crop  of  this 
year.  As  I  have,  in  former  letters,  brought  to  your 
notice  the  exclusive  monopoly  which  exists  among 
the  Mustard-seed  crushers,  who  are,  of  course,  the  only 
buyers  of  the  seed,  I  will  not  now  trespass  to  any  great 
extent  upon  your  space  by  dilating  upon  their  iniquities, 
particularly  as  they  this  year  have  given  us  a  fair  price 
for  our  produce  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  they  would  have  done  so  had 
there  been  a  full  crop  and  as  large  an  acreage  grown  as 
usual,  but  it  was  no  generous  motive  that  prompted 
the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  to  start  this 
year  by  giving  i6.r.  per  bushel,  but  really  from  the  fear 
lest  they  might  come  down  next  year  and  find  little  or 
none  to  be  bought  at  any  price  ;  for,  as  I  ventured  to 
predict  in  my  note  last  season,  that  farmers  were 
tiring  of  growing  Mustard  to  sell  it  at  about  %s.  6J. 
per  bushel ;  and  the  result  this  year  has  proved  that  I 
was  correct,  for  the  acreage  this  year  under  Mustard 
was  considerably  less  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  : 
besides  the  small  area,  the  yield  per  acre  was  this  year 
much  less  than  an  average,  for  the  following 
reasons— the    first    month    or    two    after    the    seed 
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was  sown  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  its 
growth,  and  many  pieces  that  were  drilled  early 
lost  plant  a  good  deal,  and  notwithstanding  the 
growing  summer  that  followed,  remained  thin  and 
patchy  until  harvest ;  in  fact,  on  nearly  all  the  lani 
which  were  not  in  very  good  condition,  the  crop  w 
thin  throughout.  On  "britch  land,"  as  newly  broken 
up  pasture  is  called,  however,  the  plant  was  very 
too  thick  indeed,  for  many  of  the  heads  were  rendered 
fruitless,  being  smothered  by  others  above  them,  hang- 
ing over  them,  excluding  light  and  warmth  and  air,  and  al 
harvest  day  these  stems  were  found  rotten  and  worthless, 
many  of  them  having  never  flowered,  and  none  having 
seeded.  When  I  tell  you  that  red  Mustard  frequently 
grows  7  and  even  S  feet  high,  your  readers  will  readily 
understand  that  with  the  plants  thick  on  the  land  the 
results  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  would  naturally 
occur ;  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to 
expected  that  the  yield  would  be  very  large,  but  wh 
the  threshing  machine  was  called  into  operation,  "  Oh 
what  a  falling  off  was  there  !"  not  more  than  20  bushels 
per  acre  being  the  rule,  many  even  less  ;  and  while 
some  lucky  men  got  24  bush.,  yet  these  were  like  the 
visits  of  angels,  "few  and  far  between."  I  would  just 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  instructive  t 
unanimity  which  existed  among  the  buyers 
maximum  price  to  be  given  for  the  seed  on  the  several 
market  days  ;  for  instance,  on  the  first  Saturday  the 
highest  price  offered  was  i6s.,  but  as  they  saw  that  the 
growers  were  rather  inclined  to  hold,  and  knowing  that 
the  supply  was  not  so  large  as  in  former  years,  the  follow- 
ing  week  they  laid  the  rate  at  lys.,  and  at  the  third 
market  they  gave  iSs.;  but  though  on  each  of  these 
days  scores  of  samples  made  the  price  I  have  named, 
not  one  was  known  to  exceed  it.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, farmers  are  well  satisfied  with  the  crop  this  year 
and  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  same  prices  for  the  seed 
next  year,  I  have  no  doubt  many  will  become 
who  this  year  grew  none.  Nemesis,  Noveinher  1 

Sewage  Irrigation.— The  accompanying  letter, 
relative  to  the  Birmingham  sewage  question,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  professionals  in  sewage  matters 
and  if  the  scheme,  as  at  present  proposed,  is  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged  by  the, agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing professions  it  will  be  a  great  reproach  to  them. 
The  burgesses  and  Corporation  are  alike  ignorant  of  the 
operation,  and,  though  rich,  are  no  doubt  anxio 
accomplished  that  which  will  be  a  credit  to  th 
after.  But  unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  them 
they  have  no  alternative,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  an  aTjOitive  precedent  will  be  witnessed  against 
sewage  irrigation,  and  by  the  first  large  town  to  adopt 
it.  Connected  with  the  difficulty  are  two  admirable 
intercepting  tanks,  with  steam-power  attached,  and 
lOO-acre  sewage  farm.  There  is  wealth  of  water-power 
during  the  b^t  part  of  the  year,  passing  the  outfall 
also  much  suitable  land  below  it  for  the  site  of  manure 
manufactories,  alike  convenient  for  water,  road,  or 
rail  carriage,  besides  land  to  much  purpose  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tame  valley  (especially  the  south  side), 
which  can  be  commanded  bygravitation,  or  pumping,  or 
both.  As  to  the  sewage  :  on  the  move  it  looks  and  smells 
like  other  sewage,  but  when  at  rest  becomes  of  a  red- 
rusty  colour,  so  charged  is  it  with  the  refuse  of  hard, 
ware  manufacture.  The  engineer  in  his  report  pro- 
poses to  transmit  this  along  a  gradient  of  i  in  3520, 
hugging  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  for  about 
9  miles,  and  getting  in  and  out  of  seven  tanks  on  the 
way,  at  or  about  the  starting-point  of  which  he  pro- 
poses to  add  sulphate  of  alumina,  and,  at  distances  in 
the  course,  milk  of  lime.  It  may  well  be  asked,  as 
did  a  workman  who  knows  about  the  cleaning  of  the 
Birmingham  sewers,  "Does  he  mean  to  concrete  the 
passage  "  for  the  sewage  with  three  of  the  most  binding 
substances  in  nature— iron,  clay,  and  lime?  Should 
the  sewage  get  the  length,  it  is  to  be  received  on  to 
land,  already  "over  head  and  ears  "  in  water,  and  had 
it  been  proposed,  it  would  have  been  no  less  a  feat  for 
engineering  skill  to  have  taken  powers  to  suspend  this 
selected  land  some  height  in  air,  as  then  there  would 
have  been  some  hope  of  the  water  getting  away  from 
it,  and  of  the  air  taking  its  place  ;  but  be  it  encom- 
passed with  embankments  and  filled  with  drains,  it 
is  only  in  the  driest  of  seasons  that  either  aera- 
tion, or  any  other  action  connected  with  agri- 
culture, can  happen  on  it.  Of  course,  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  wet,  or  weather  other  than  of  their  own 
making,  the  whole  960  acres  can  be  covered  in  with 
glass,  and  I  daresay  if  any  in  their  zeal  told  some  of 
the  good  hopeful  people  of  Birmingham  so,  they  would 
believe  it.  Other  than  the  importation  of  an  amount  of 
hot  zeal— rushing  into  figures  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds — little  else  has  been  tried  to  grapple  with 
the  subject ;  but  when  it  is  scrutinised  by  the  cool 
hand  of  experience,  something  more  tangible  and 
practical,  and  less  extravagant,  will  be  advanced,  very 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  ratepayers,  who  are  of  the 
belief  that  feeing  and  feasting  are  about  the  most  they 
have  been  able  to  make  out  from  what  has  been  done. 
P-  ^  S.  E.,  Birmingham,  Nero.  28.  [The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  question  about  the 
land  to  be  irrigated,  addressed  to  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  .•— 

' '  Without  wishing  to  be  thought  hostile 
to  the  gentlemen  wlio  are  responsible  for 
may  simply  be  said  to  be  unfortunate. 
vaUey  of  the  Tame  a  more  unsuitable  ext 


:  would  be 


character  and  position,  could  scarcely  be  found  ;  and  sup- 
o-lhirds  of  it  to  be  presented  to  the  Corporation, 
compliment  for  the  purposes  of  purifica- 
tion, or  any  other  irrigation.  The  area  wilhm  the 
boundaries  given  amounts  to  1250  to  1280  acres,  which 
can  be  divided  into  three  degrees  of  land:— (i),  310 
acres  of  upland,  well  suited  for  irrigation,  but  at  present, 
for  ordinary  culture,  in  need  of  draining  ;  (2),  180  acres  of 
flat  land,  very  broken  and  unevenly  surfaced,  not  liable  to 
surface-flooding  from  the  river,  but  standing  in  the  back- 
water of  it — no  outfall  for  drainage,  and  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  irrigation— soil  thin,  an  obdurate  pocstone.  and 
to  put  drains  in  it  would  all  require  to  be  picked  ;  (3),  760 
acres,  situated  in  the  old  natural  course  of  the  River 
Tame,  over  which  it  spreads  after  three  or  four  hours' 
rain  in  its  upper  parts.  This  land,  when  the  water  is  off 
it,  is  used  as  outrun  for  steeplechasers,  at  other  times  is 
famous  wild  duck  shooting.  The  floods  remain  for  a  week 
or  so  on  it,  frequently  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  well  up 
from  the  river  s  channel. 

' '  The  burgesses  of  Birmingham  should  go  and  inspect 
the  facts  of  this  selected  land  for  themselves.  At  the  first 
glance  of  it  from  Kingsbury  Bridge  they  cannot  mistake 
concluding  the  whole  land  of  the  fiat  of  it  being  subject  to 
floods.  They  can  inquire,  or  rather  get  in  through  it  ; 
and  at  a  long  distance  inland  they  can  obsen'e  and  measure 
for  themselves  the  height  of  the  floods  by  the  line  [on  the 
hedges]  left  by  the  wreck  of  grass  and  drift  in  the  current 
of  water  through  them  ;  and,  without  contemplating  its 
irrigation,  they  can  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  great  engineering  undertaking,  with  6  feet  draining  ; 
they  can  try  the  soil  for  themselves,  but  don't  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  for  a  few  loose  stones  on  its  surface  that 
it  is  free  and  gravelly  throughout.  As  they  traverse  the 
310  acres  of  upland,  excepting  its  shape,  they  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  its  suitableness  for  draming,  and  its  com- 
plement— irrigation.  John  Martin,  Shore,  Kincardine- 
on-Forth,  Nm.  20."] 

Prices  300  Years  ago. — The  enclosed  bill  of  fare 
(cut  from  an  old  newspaper)  of  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1561,  shows  the 
astonishing  difference  in  prices  between  that  time  and 
the  present.  J.  Taylor,  Rose  Hill  Lodge,  Botcherhy. 
Eightstoneofbeef,  at  i4lb.  tothesloiio        ..£0    s    4 

Two  collars  of  brawn         014 

Four  geese    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..014 


Loin  of  n 

A  breast  and  c 

Si.\  plovers 

Four  brace  of  partridges  . 
Four  couple  of  rabbits 
Two  guinea  pigs 
Four  couple  of  hens 
Two  couple  of  mallards     . 
Thirty-four  eggs     . . 
Two  bushels  of  flour 

Eighteen  of  wheaten  ditto 
Three  of  maslin  ditto 
One  barrel  of  double  beer 
One  barrel  of  small  ditto  . 


Nutmegs, 

Four  pounds  of  barberries  and  sugai 

Fruit  and  almonds  . . 

Sweet  water  and  perfumes 

Sixteen  oranges 

Two  gallons  of  white  wine  and  clare 

One  quart  of  sack 

One  quart  of  malmsy 
One  quart  of  bustard 


cadin. 


Total 


Tenancy  at  Will — I  heartily  endorse  the  remarks 

of  your  correspondent,  "H.  H.  O.,"  in  reference  to  the 

unsatisfactory  relations  existing  between  landlords 

tenants  in  other  counties  than  Hampshire.     If  you 

allow  me,  I  will  give  your  readers  a  short  sketch  of 

my  experience   of  the   system  of  tenant-at-will. 

1850   I    took   a   farm  of  160  acres  in  the   county  of 

Durham  ;    it   was    undrained,   had    bad    roads,    bad 

buildings,  and   was  thoroughly  out  of  condition,  and 

but  those  who  have  had  such  a  farm  can  really 

appreciate   the   difficulties   and   enormous   expense  of 

bringing  it  into  anything  like  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Believing  in  the  solemn  promise  of  the  landlord,  that 

long  as  I  treated  the  land  well  and  paid  my  rent  I 

should  keep  the  farm,  I  set  to  work  in  earnest,  made  a 

■  road  nearly  the  length  of  the  farm,  carted  materials 

quantity  of  new  buildings   from  a  considerable 

distance,  had   almost  the  entire  farm  furrow-drained, 

landlord  finding  the  pipes  ;  and  the  land,  which 

covered  with  a  carpet  of  Twitch,  and  almost  every 

kind  of  noxious  weed,  I  had  thoroughly  cleaned,  very 

deeply  ploughed,  and  both  limed  and  well-manured. 

Now,  of  course,  the  efiect  of  all  this  outlay  was  very 

speedily  seen  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops,  and  in  the 

greatly  improved  general  aspect  of  everything  connected 

with   the   farm,    and  I   naturally  looked   forward   to 

getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  what  I  had  put 

the  land.    But  will  it  be  believed,  that  when  these 

improvements  were  all  finished  I  received  a  six  months' 

e,  that  unless  I  would  pay  £,100  per  annum  more 

[  must  quit,   and  that  without  a  single  farthing 

compensation?      Yet    such    was    the    stubborn   fact. 

AtLxious  to  have  some  good  of  these  years  of  labour 

and  expense,  I  offered  £yi  a-year  increase,  but  was 

told  by  my  "  honourable  "  landlord  that  some  one  else 

had  ofliered  him  all  he  asked.     Now,   if  this  is  not 

a     case     of     downright     robbery,     I     don't     know 

where    to    find    one.      The    man   had    no    right    in 

equity,  whatever  he  had  in  law,  to  pocket  the  results 


of  my  hard  labour.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  a  fair 
system  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
had  been  in  operation  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  I 
should  have  been  a  richer  man  by  several  hundreds  of 
pounds.  To  put  a  finishing  touch  to  this  recital,  I 
ought  to  add  that  my  successor,  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  very  worst  farmers  in  the  district, 
allowed  everything  to  go  to  \vreck,  bought  no  manure, 
and  then,  after  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  improvements, 
he  left  the  farm  completely  impoverished.  Let  me 
strongly  advise  any  young  man  who  may  contemplate 
taking  a  farm  on  mere  words  of  promise,  to  take, 
instead.  Punch's  advice  to  those  about  to  marry — 
Don't  1  I  read  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  every  week, 
and  have  got  several  useful  hints  from  it,  which  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  I  have  put  into  successful  practice. 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Potato  Crop.- The  Potato  crop  is  now  har- 
vested throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  as  these 
tubers  have  become  a  most  important  part  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  peoples  of  the  kingdoms,  it  may  not 
only  be  interesting,  but  highly  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  produce  of  the  crop,  as  by  such  acquired 
knowledge  the  trade  and  consumption  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  regulated.  Ireland  is  generally  the  fore- 
most in  the  product  of  Potatos.  The  acreage  under 
this  crop  during  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows  : — 1867, 
1,001,781  acres;  1868,  1,034,681  acres;  1869, 
1,041,902  acres;  1870,  i,043,583acres;  1871,1,058,287 
acres  ;  being  a  gradual  but  slow  increase  in  the  growth 
of  Potatos,  the  present  year  showmg  the  largest  in- 
crease, ;.  e.,  14, 704  acres.  The  total  breadth  planted 
is  very  large,  but  not  being  planted  after  the  liberal 
manuring  and  costly  expenditure  of  this  country,  the 
yield  is  far  less  abundant ;  and  as  the  disease  is  very 
bad,  and  nearly  universal,  the  crop  is  a  seriously 
defective  one.  The  consumption  of  Potatos  in  Ireland 
is  enormous,  and  all  other  food  being  dear,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  so 
much  so,  that  very  few  will  be  exported  to  this 
country.  This  will  make  a  considerable  difference 
to  the  supplies  in  our  markets,  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  not  be  compens.ited  by  the  produce  of  our 
home  crops,  which  are  in  all  districts  badly  diseased, 
and  in  some  localities  almost  worthless.  The 
acreage  under  the  Potato  crop  in  this  country  is  far 
below  that  of  Ireland.  The  returns  of  the  past 
five  years  for  Great  Britain  are  as  follows  : — 1S67, 
492,217  acres;  1868,541,543  acres;  1869,  585,211 
acres ;  1S70,  587,661  acres ;  1S71,  628,287  acres  ; 
being  an  increase  in  breadth  planted  over  1S70  of 
40,626  acres,  and  over  1867  of  136,070  acres,  or 
nearly  30  per  cent,  increase  within  the  past  five 
years.  This  is  encouraging,  and  had  not  the  disease 
been  so  prevalent,  and  the  attack  so  early  in  the 
growth  of  the  Potato,  it  would  have  done  much  to 
keep  up  our  supplies  ;  but  unfortunately  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  In  every  district  of  the  country  the  crop  is 
a  light  one,  and  in  some  parts  deplorably  diseased. 
From  a  number  of  reliable  reports  before  me  I  abstract 
the  following,  /.  e.,  Scotland  only  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  will  be  marketable ;  Cornwall,  only  one-third 
good  ;  Cambridge,  one-third  lost ;  Cumberland,  two- 
thirds  do.;  Devonshire,  one-fourth  do.;  Lincolnshire, 
one-fourth  bad ;  Gloucestershire,  much  diseased  ; 
Leicestershire,  do. ;  Yorkshire,  one-half  diseased ; 
North  of  England,  a  bad  crop— heavy  lands  very  bad  ; 
Lancashire  very  virulent  ;  Cheshire  much  rotted ; 
Huntingdonshire,  very  bad  ;  Kent,  a  light  crop  ;  War- 
wickshire,  not  an  average,  greatly  diseased  ;  Worces- 
shire,  much  diseased  ;  and  the  like  reports  are  general. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  Potatos  must  be  scarce  and 
dear,  therefore  the  public  must  economise  in  every 
way ;  and  as  other  vegetables  and  esculents  are  unusually 
plentiful,  great  resort  should  be  had  to  them  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Potato.   O.  F. 

On  Gravelling  Clay  Soils.  —There  is  an  old 
story  of  a  man  who,  having  a  very  stony  field,  deter- 
mined to  experiment  on  the  value  of  these  stones  in  the 
growth  of  his  crops.  With  this  view  he  divided  his 
field  into  three  equal  parts  ;  fi-om  No.  i  he  gathered 
all  the  stones,  which  he  spread  upon  No.  3,  leaving 
No.  2  in  its  original  condition.  He  then  sowed  Barley 
over  the  whole  field,  and  carefully  noted  the  results. 
The  story  ends  by  saying  that  No.  i  bore  a  miserably 
poor  crop.  No.  2  a  tolerable  one,  and  No.  3  a  splendid 
one.  I  quote  this  story  as  a  text  on  which  I  wish  to 
speak,  as  to  the  advantage  of  gravelling  heavy  clay  soils. 
Some  weeks  since  I  spent  a  few  days  at  the  village  of 
Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  and,  driving  one  day  with 
Mr.  Hutton,  the  celebrated  bone-setter,  to  look  at  his 
farm,  I  remarked  that  the  land  was  very  stony,  being 
covered  with  stones  (not  pebbles)  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  road  metal.  He  replied  that  these 
stones  were  essential  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  said 
that  some  years  before  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
such  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  and  the 
high  prices  stimulated  the  farmers  to  gather  these 
s  from  their  land,  and  send  them  to  Preston  ;  but 
the  consequences  were  so  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
their  crops,  that  they  were  compelled — at  least,  those 
who  had  the  means  of  doing  so — to  load  stones  again 
pon  their  land  before  the  crops  would  grow  with  the 
vigour  which  they  had  before  the  stones  were  ab- 
stracted. This  brought  to  my  mind  what  had  occurred 
my  own  farm  practice.     A  church  was  built  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  the  stones  for  it  were  hewed  on 
the  corner  of  a  field  which  was  afterwards  sowed  with 
Wheat,  and  I  remarked  that  the  straw  was  much 
brighter,  the  ripening  was  forwarded  10  days,  and  the 
sample  was  much  better  where  the  stones  had  been 
hewed  than  elsewhere  in  the  field.  (The  stones  of  which 
the  church  was  built  were  of  ordinary  sandstone, 
probably  millstone  grit.)  Borrowing  from  this  hint, 
I  had  the  field  covered  with  about  400  cartloads  of 
alluvial  gravel  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  was  then 
ploughed  two  furrows  deep,  one  plough  following 
another.  Previous  to  this  gravelling  the  land  was  a 
stiff,  obdurate  clay  nearly  to  the  surface.  The  subse- 
quent effect  was  the  doubling  or,  more  probably, 
trebling  the  value  of  the  land,  which  has  now  become 
a  nice  friable  soil.  I  was  much  amused  with  the 
criticisms  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  (men 
of  the  old  school),  one  of  whom  remarked  to  me 
that  he  had  seen  land  tilled  in  various  ways 
before  my  time,  but  until  now  he  had  never 
seen  a  field  tilled  with  cobble  stones.  I  said,  "  What 
is  your  objection  to  it,  John?"  "  Why,  ye  see,  it 
makes  th'  land  so  poor."  I  replied,  "  Making  anything 
or  anybody  poor  means  robbing  them  of  something. 
If  you  had  twenty  shillings  in  your  pocket,  and  I  filled 
up  your  pocket  with  these  cobble  stones,  how  much 
poorer  would  you  be  ?  Of  what  have  I  robbed  this 
field  by  putting  the  gravel  into  it  ?"  "  Why,  of 
nothing  ;  but  it  looks  so  queer?"  I  said,  "John,  did 
you  never  hear  of  a  man  gathering  the  stones  off  his 
field  and  then  having  to  lead  them  back  again  ?"  "  Ves, 
I  have  ;  but  then  they  were  naturable  to  th'  soil."  I 
said,  "  What  does  manuring  land  mean,  but  putting 
something  into  it  of  which  it  is  short  ?  You  don't 
till  a  muck  midden.  If,  in  stony  land,  stones 
are  essential  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop, 
is  it  not  exceedingly  probable  that  they  will  be  still 
more  beneficial  in  stiff  land,  which  has  no  stones  in 
it  ? "  This  is  a  doctrine  I  tried  many  years  ago  to 
inculcate  to  our  friend  Mechi,  and  some  of  his  land  (I 
speak  of  its  condition  20  years  since)  needed  such  a 
gravelling  as  much  as  any  land  I  ever  saw.  Whether  he 
adopted  my  suggestion,  or  his  land  remains  in  the  same 
condition  now  as  then,  I  don't  know  ;  but  if  it  does  I 
would  just  suggest  to  him,  and  to  all  landed  proprietors 
who  own  stiff  clay  land,  if  they  are  near  to  gravel  pits, 
to  try  a  small  portion  by  gravelling  it  freely,  and  let  us 
hear  the  result.    T.  G.,  Clillieroe,  Dccimhcr  2. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
General  Meeting  :  Dec.  7.— The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  Council  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
iCoyal  Agricultural  Society  on  Monday  of  last  week,  to 
which  we  were,  in  our  last  issue,  only  able  to  make  a 
short  reference  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  in  presenting  their  half-yearly  report,  have  tc 
state  that  since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  May, 
6  governors  and  53  members  have  died,  and  the  names 
of  33  members  have  been  removed  from  the  list  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  i  governor  and  252  members  liave  been 
elected,  so  that  the  Society  now  consists  of  69  life  governors, 
72  annual  governors,  1622  life  members,  4030  annual 
members,  14  honorary  members,  mnJcing  a  total  of  5807, 
showing  an  increase  of  198  members  during  the  year 
1871. 

During  the  past  half-year  the  Council  has  lost  some  of 
the  oldest  of  its  members,  the  ranks  of  the  trustees  having 
been  thinned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland 
and  Lord  Berners  ;  the  Hst  of  Vice-Presidents  by  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas  ;  and  the  general  body  of 
the  Council  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Clayden.  These 
vacancies  have  been  filled  up  by  the  following  elections  :— 
Mr.  E.  Holland  as  a  trustee,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Berners ; 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  as  a  trustee,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  ;  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Brand- 
reth  Gibbs  as  a  Vice-President,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Jonas.  Mr.  M'Intosh,  of  Havering  Park,  Essex,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Clayden,  and  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  previous  elections  have  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.,  of  Rostherne 
Manor,  Knutsford. 

The  hall-yearly  statement  of  accounts  tojune  30,  1870, 
has  betn  examined  and  approved  by  the  Society's  audi- 
tors and  accountants,  and  has  been  published  for  the 
information  of  the  members  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  permanent  funded  capital  of  the  Society 
remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting, 
namely,  ^£'20,000  New  Three  per  Cents.,  but  the  Reserve 
Show  Fund  has  been  reduced  by  the  sum  of  ^^500. 

The  financial  results  of  the  county  meetings  at  Oxford 
and  Wolverhampton  having  been  a  loss  to  the  Society  of 
about  ^4000,  owing  chiefly  to  the  extensive  and  costly 
nature  of  the  trials  of  implements,  the  Council  have 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society, 
and    the    possibility  of   securing  equal  results    at    less 

The  extensive  nature  of  these  trials  also  presses 
great  severity  on  the  local  committees  in  years  when  land 
has  specially  to  be  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  Counci! 
have  therefore  resolved  that  when  the  trials  of  implement; 
at  the  country  meetings  are  not  held  in  the  showyard, 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  providing  trial-fields  shall,  ir 
future  years,  be  borne  by  the  Society  ;  but  to  enable  the 
Council  to  know  the  extent  of  its  engagements,  ii 
been  stipulated  that  the  competing  localities  shall 
the  maximum  cost  of  the  land  required  lor  the  trial  of 


implements,  the  acreage  wanted  being  furnished  by  the 

The  Wolverhampton  meeting  was  distinguished  from 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society  by  the  extensive  triajs 
of  steam  cultivating  machinery  and  traction  engines,  full 
reports  on  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  members  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  Notwithstanding  a  long 
continuance  of  unfavourable  weather,  the  Council  are  able 
to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  practical  results  of  these 
trials.  They  have  pointed  out  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munities the  best  combinations  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  steam-power,  not  only  by  the 
medium  of  the  most  powerful  sets  of  tackle,  but  also  by 
means  of  less  expensive  machinery  within  the  reach  of 
individual  farmers  in  districts  where  no  system  of  hiring  is 
in  force.  The  competition  for  Lord  Vernon's  Prize  Cup, 
offered  for  a  set  of  machinery  not  to  exceed  ;^7oo  in  cost, 
and  that  for  the  Society's  prizes  for  sets  of  tackle  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  engine  was  restricted,  as  well  as  for 
others  to  be  driven  by  ordinary  portable  engines,  produced 
results  which  will  be  practically  useful  to  farmers  of  every 
class  who  may  be  desirous  of  cultivating  their  land  by  the 

The  trials  of  traction-engines  were  an  entirely  new  feature, 
and  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  engineer  judges  has  placed 
on  permanent  record  the  valuable  additions  which  they 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  steam-traction 
on  common  roads,  and  the  inferences  which  they  suggest 
to  the  practical  engineer. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  section  of 
Hop  machinery  was  not  so  extensive  as  the  Council  had 
hoped  to  excite,  but  this  disappointment  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the  trials  exposed 
to  exhibitors  and  other  implement  makers  many  striking 
defects  in  the  existing  machines. 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock  did  not  in  some  cases  equal 
that  of  last  year,  but  the  show  of  Shropshire  sheep  was 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society.  The  liberality  of  the  local  committee  in 
offering  prizes  for  numerous  additional  classes  of  horses 
did  not  meet  with  an  encouraging  response  from  exhibi- 
tors, but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  charges  for  conveyance 
by  the  railway  companies  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on 
this  department  of  the  Society's  show.  Although  the 
Council  have  frequently  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to 
obtain  concessions  from  the  railway  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  live  slock,  and  more  especially  of  horses, 
they  have  recently  placed  themselves  once  more  in  com- 
munication with  the  railway  authorities  with  this  object  in 

The  farm-prize  competition  in  connection  with  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting  excited  great  interest  in  the 
counties  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  full  report  on  the  success- 
ful farms,  written  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  one  of  the  judges,  has 
been  published  in  the  Society's  Journal,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  aid  in  producing  results  commensurate  with 
the  liberality  of  the  landowners  in  the  two  counties  in 
offering  the  first  prizes,  the  enterprise  of  the  competing 
tenant-farmers,  and  the  careful  investigation  of  Mr. 
Wheatley  and  his  colleagues. 

The  series  of  farm-prize  competitions  will  be  continued 

next  year,  a  silver  cup,  value  j^ioo,  having  been  offered 

by  the  President  of  the  Society  {Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn 

Bart.,  M.P.),  and  a  second  prize  of  ^50  by  the  Council 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  two  best  managed 

farms  in  South  Wales  and   Monmouthshire  which  shall 

conform   to   the    following  conditions  :  —  i.    That    they 

are  not  less  than  100  acres  in  extent.     2.  That  not  les; 

than  one-fourth  of  the  land  (not  including  sheepwalk)  i; 

under  tillage.      3.  That  they  are  held  {a)  by  a  tenant 

paying  a  bond-fide  rent  for  not  less  than  three 

fourths  of  the  land  in  his  occupation,   or  [b)  by  a  land- 

ner  occupying  his  own  farm,  the  total  extent  of  whose 

property  in  agricultural  land  (exclusive  oJ  sheepwalk)  does 

it  exceed  200  acres,  and  whose  sole  business  is  farming. 

The  implement  prize-sheet   for    the    ensuing  country 

eeting  to  be  held  at  Cardiff  has  received  the  careful 

tention  of  the  Council,  and  prizes  have  been  offered  for 

portable  steam-engines,    threshing-machines,    straw   and 

hay  elevators,  com  screens,  corn  dressing  machines,  and 

seed  drawers.     The  regulations  of  the  trials  and  the  in- 

the  judges  have  been  revised,   especially  in 

reference  to  the  points  representing  perfection  in  threshing- 


achines,  and  further  restrictions  have  been 
hibitors  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  exhibition  of  imple- 
ents  within  moderate  limits. 

The    regulations    affecting    the  awards  of  medals  to 
miscellaneous  articles  have  also  been  once  more  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  and  such  modifications  of 
them  have  been  introduced  into  the  Cardiff  prize-sheet  as 
ill  ensure  that  the  medals  are  awarded  either  to  imple- 
ents  belonging  to  the  classes  to  be  tried  at  that  meeting, 
■  to  those  which  have  an  entirely  novel  construction,  and 
hich  are  not  included  in  the  Society's  classification. 
The  Council  have  renewed  the  education  grant  for  the 
;ar  1872,  on  the  same  conditions  as  were  attached  to  the 
laminations  this  year,  feeling  that  more  time  must  elapse 
before    the    advantages    arising    from  success  at    these 
be  generally  appreciated, 
mencement  of  the   publication   of  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  consulting  chemist,  the  number  of 
analyses   make  by  Professor   Voelcker    have   increased, 
during  1871,  by  150  in  excess  of  those  made  in  1870,  and 
265  over  those  of  1S69  ;  and  the  Council  are  satisfied  that 
the  publication  of  these  quarteriy  reports  has  caused  agri- 
culturists   more    to    appreciate   the  value    of    chemical 
research,    and   Ikis   aroused   a   spirit   cf  inquiry  in  this 
department  of  agriculture  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
very  s.atisfaetory  results.     They  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
continuation  of  the  publication  of  these  reports  of  the  con- 
sulting chemist  may  not  be   less  advantageous   to   the 
members  of  the  Society  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  that  they  have  appointed 
Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  chief  of  the  national  botani- 
nical  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  to  be  the  consulting 
botanist  to  the  Society.  In  making  this  appointment  the 
Council  have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent botanist,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  examine  plants, 


seeds,  &c.,  for  the  members  of  the  Society  ;  to  report  on 
the  principal  work  performed  by  him  during  each  year  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  to  furnish  papers  to  the  Journal 
special  subjects  of  botanical  interest.  The  following 
schedule  of  charges   has   been  provisionally  fixed  by  the 

icil  for  the  examination  of  plants  and  seeds  for  the  use 

;mbers  of  the  Society  :  — 

of  .1  sample  of  Clover  seed  (each  sample)  . .      5,^. 

.  A  (ItUiiled  examination  of  a  sample  of  dirty  or 
impure  Clover  seed,  with  a  report  on  its  admix- 
ture with  seeds  of  Dodder  or  other  weeds  (each 


sugffestions  (where  possible)  as  to  its  extermina- 
tion or  prevention  (each  species) lor. 

No.  7.   Report   on   any   other  form   of  plant   disease  not 

No.  8.  Determination  of  the  'species'  of  a'  coUec'tion  of 
natural  grasses  indigenous  to  any  district  on  one 
kind  of  toil  (each  collection)  loJ. 

The  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  English 
herds  has  induced  the  Council,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  past  half-year,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
"  jvernment  to  the  existing  regulations  in  reference  to  the 

portation  of  both  foreign  and  Irish  cattle,  and  to  the 

strictions  which  it  is  desirable  to  impose  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  their  conveying  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  to  English  stock.  The  correspondence  between 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  prtcis  of  the 
various  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  aniipals,  has  been  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  ;  and,  with  regard  to  Irish 
stock,  the  Council  have  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  measures  are  being  taken  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

The  existence  amongst  lambs  of  a  wide-spread  disease, 
of  home  origin,  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Council  by  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society  during 
the  past  half-year.  The  nature  and  origin  of  this  disease 
have  been  previously  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  but  in  view  of  the  great  losses  which  it  has  this 
year  caused  to  Lincolnshire  flockmasters,  the  Council 
have  requested  Professor  Simonds  to  make  a  thorough 
and  immediate  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  most  commonly 
occurs,  and  to  give  suggestions  for  its  treatment  and 
prevention. 

The  relations  between  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
and  the  Society  are  still  under  discussion  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  two  institutions  ;  but  the  Council  are 
still  hopeful  that  the  result  will  be  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Society  in  accordance 
with  its  increasing  importance  to  the  English  agricul- 
turist. In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Professor  Spooner. 
the  post  of  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  is 
now  vacant,  and  it  is  possible  that  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  staff  and  course  of  study  at  the  College. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Council  have  postponed 
its  decision  on  the  relations  of  the  Society  to  the  College. 
— By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Botley, 
and  seconded  by  Professor  Coleman,  who  said,  that 
although  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained 
through  their  annual  shows  was  great,  he  believed  that 
the  advantages  of  these  exhibitions  to  the  country  fully 
repaid  them  for  the  money  that,  he  would  say,  had  been 
admirably  laid  out. 

")ir  John  H.    M.axwell  congratulated  the  Society 

the  great  reduction  that  had  taken  place  in  the  cases 
of  adulteration  of  manures  and  feeding- stuffs  since 
the  publication  of  the  chemical  reports. 

Mr.  NiELD  suggested  that,  to  recoup  the  Society  of 
the  financial  losses  of  the  shows,  they  should  show 
both  agricultural  and  light  horses  in  harness,  as  they 
did  at  Liverpool,  which  was  the  most  successful  show 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Arkell  was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of 
a  botanist  was  a  good  step,  and  also  that  the  precau- 
tions taken  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  in  manures 
would  efllect  much  good.  He  thought  that  the  names 
of  the  merchants  who  sold  inferior  manures  should  be 
communicated  to  the  secretary,  and  furnished  to 
tenant-farmers  without  prejudice.  With  regard  to  the 
disease  in  lambs  he  was  of  opinion  that  an  entomologist 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  insects  which  caused  the  disease. — The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  ToRR  referred  to  the  losses  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained by  the  two  last  shows.  They  could  not,  he  said, 
carry  out  trials  of  steam  machinery  at  hundreds,  but 
thousands  of  pounds  must  be  spent.  These  thousands 
had  been  spent,  but  the  result  would  be  seen  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come.  With  respect  to  the  disease  in  lambs, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  lost  over  lOO  animals  him- 
self, which  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
general  loss.  Along  with  six  or  seven  Lincolnshire 
farmers,  he  had  had  a  consultation  with  Professor 
Simonds  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  gentle- 
man had  given  them  most  elaborate  information 
respecting  the  worms  which  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  When  he  got  home  he  intended  to  send 
grass  to  Professor  Simonds,  where  it  was  thought  they 
existed  in  a   parasitic  form.     It  was  known  that  they 
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did  exist  in  a  parasitic  form  during  the  winter,  re- 
appearing in  the  spring,  and  were  then  taken  up  by 
the  lambs.  The  great  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
trace  the  insect,  and  with  that  end  in  view  they  in- 
tended to  begin  early  next  spring,  and  ascertain  how 
and  when  the  insect  was  transformed  from  a  parasite 
into  a  worm.  The  Society  had  liberally  granted 
funds,  and  he  was  engaged  with  a  committee  in 
Lincolnshire  in  collecting  all  the  information  on  the 
subject  they  could. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  if  there  was  any  member 
who  wished  to  make  any  suggestions,  whereupon. 

Sir  John  H.  Maxwell  said  that  at  a  former 
meeting  there  had  been  a  regret  expressed  that  more 
tenant-farmers  were  not  members  of  the  Society,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  there  were  more  tenant-farmers 
members  of  the  Highland  Society  than  there  were 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  a  view  to 
obtaining  positive  information  on  the  question,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Menzies,  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  received  the  following  answer  : — *'  In  1850  we  had 
only  2700  members  on  our  list,  only  239  of  these  being 
tenant-farmers,  nearly  all  of  them  life  members.  In 
that  year  it  was  resolved  that  tenant-farmers  should  be 
admitted  on  a  subscription  of  10s.  per  annum,  or 
£S  $s.  for  life,  instead  of  £1  5^.  61!'.  per  annum,  or 
^12  I2S.  for  life— the  ordinary  rate.  The  number 
of  tenant-farmers  is  steadily  increasing  ;  we  have  now 
4033  members  of  all  classes,  and  1784  of  these  are 
tenant-farmers.  In  1861,  we  had  1 540  tenant-farmers  ; 
in  1866,  when  I  became  secretary,  we  had  1684,  and 
in  1871  we  had  17S4.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  benefited 
the  Society  as  well  as  the  country,  reducing  the  sub- 
scription to  tenant-farmers — so  much  so,  that  I  have 
induced  the  Society  to  add  a  number  of  other  classes  to 
the  same  list."  He  asked  if  English  tenant-farmers 
could  not  practically  be  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions  to  those  enjoyed 
by   the   Scotch   tenants    who    entered   the    Highland 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins)  said,  although 
he  had  not  gone  into  statistics,   he  thought  there  were 


do  not  contain  the  guaranteed  percentage  of  soluble 
phosphates. 

With  respect  to  bones,  they  have  become  scarce  and 
dear,  and  few  manufacturers  supply  genuine  dissolved 
bones  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  bulk  of  what  is  sold  as  dis- 
solved bones  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  superphosphate 
with  more  or  less  of  bone-dust.  Such  mixtures  should 
be  sold  under  a  name  which  expresses  more  fairly  the 
real  character  of  the  article. 

Most  of  the  samples  of  bone-dust  analysed  in  1871 
were  pure  and  of  good  quality. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  risen  much  in  price  this 
year,  the  present  price  being  ;^2I  to  ;^22  per  ton,  and 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
guaranteed,  which  in  the  first  quality  should  be  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  second  not  less  than  23  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  the  guano  from  the  Guanape  Islands 
has  not  improved  ;  three-fourths  of  the  samples  of 
guano  analysed  by  Dr.  Voelcker  were  from  the 
Guanape  Islands,  and  the  majority  were  too  wet 
and  lumpy  for  direct  application  to  the  land.  Many 
samples  contained  from  23  to  24  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  but  few  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
In  former  years  such  guano  would  have  been  sold 
as  sea-damaged,  varying  according  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  cargo.  During  the  last  season,  Guanape 
Island  guano  has  all  been  sold  at  one  uniform 
price,  and  importers  would  not  allow  samples  to  be 
taken  of  the  quality  of  the  various  cargoes,  so  that 
analyses  might  be  made  before  purchase.  The  sales 
guano  have,  consequently,  fallen  off  very  much. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Peruvian  guano 
which  will  be  offered  in  future,  when  the  Government 
sales  in  this  country  are  undertaken  by  the  new  con- 
tractor, will  be  of  a  superior  character.  The  supply  of 
good  guano.  Dr.  Voelcker  adds,  is  of  the  greater  import- 
ance, because,  whilst  phosphatic  fertilisers  are  being 
constantly  discovered,  and  the  supply  from  phosphatic 
rocks  and  minerals  is  practically  inexhaustible,  the 
sources  from  which  ammonia  can  be  obtained  are 
limited.  The  supply,  therefore,  of  guano  from  the 
Ballestas  Islands,  which  may  be  looked  for  next  year, 


2.  On  the  best  mode  of  Preparing  Straw-chaff  for  Feed- 
ing Purposes. 

3.  On  Field  Experiments  on  Root  Crops. 

4.  On  the  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  the 
Prickly  Comfrey  (Symphytum  asperrimum). 

5.  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports. 

The  following  is  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Chemical 

I.  Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the  analyses  of  three  samples  of 
guano  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  H.  W.  HoUis,  Estate  Offices, 
Keele,  near  Newcirstle,  Staffordshire,  in  May,  r87i. 

These  tliree  guanos  were  found  to  have  the  following 
composition  : — 


No.  I. 

No... 

No.  3. 

7  56 

702 

Carbonate  of  lime         

967 

10.31 

Insoluble  siliceojjs  matter       .. 

3»->7 

38.23 

15.08 

"  Containing  nitrogen 

4.56 

,.o. 

5-54 

e.o7 

II.S9 

The  prices  of  the  three  samples  were— No.  i,  ^^14; 
No.  2.^1215^.  ;  No.  3.  ;^i6. 

The  first  and  second  samples  are  adulterated,  for  both 
contain  as  much  as  38  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  about  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  ;  and  theone  yields  only 
5^  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  the  other  6  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  in  round  numbers. 

The  composition  of  these  two  samples  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  the  second  being  slightly  better  than  the  first, 
although  it  was  sold  at  25.?.  less  money  per  ton  than  No.  i. 
The  third  sample  is  genuine  guano,  but  of  an  inferior 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  15  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  matter  and  yielded  only  11-7  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  Such  guano,  is  not  worth  £16  a  ton,  and  the 
adulterated  samples,  No.  r  and  No.  2,  sold  respectively 
at  j^i4  a  ton  and  ^^12  15^.,  were  not  worth  more  than 
^8  a  ton. 
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Moisture           

18.04 

18.06 

,893 

19.19 

.8.86 

.7.01 

16.67 

1777 

18.5. 

,3.48 

.7.0. 

17.70 

.7.93 

16.77 

16.60 

■8.18 

■9.28 

•Organic  matter  and  ammonia  salts.. 

49== 

46.81 

47  97 

48.19 

4557 

50.35 

49.6. 

49.04 

49..  I 

45.56 

5i.o^ 

49.  .0 

48-73 

50.71 

48.03 

48.83 

48.05 

Phosphates        

23.20 

=  ■■95 

22.01 

2. .26 

21.69 

21.97 

25-37 

22.65 

21.76 

2063 

=  1-74 

=2.97 

22.63 

21.72 

8.40 

9.40 

9.28 

1..17 

9.86 

894 

.2.73 

8.04 

9-85 

■  1-3= 

9,09 

10. 16 

9.6^ 

Silica 

2.16 

2.44 

1-75 

=■53 

1.83 

■■35 

.,=9 

..64 

1.47 

2.84 

..29 

1.59 

1-39 

■  .69 

2.24 

1.44 
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100.00 

■00.00 

100.00 

■00.00 

.00.00 

,00.00 

■  00,00 

■  00.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.00.00 

■00.00 

100-00 

100.00 

100.00 

•Containing  nitrogen 

12.91 

12.27 

12.99 

13.60 

12.14 

13.26 

.3.20 

■  3.60 

12-73 

10.7s 

,2.98 

.1.98 

12.59 

12.78 

12.52 

12.97 

.2.26 

Equal  to  ammonia 

15.67 

14.89 

15.77 

16.51 

14.74 

■e.^o 

.6.03 

.6.5. 

■S.46 

13-OS 

IS- 76 

14  54 

15.29 

■  5-Si 

1S.20 

15.7s 

2.82 

2  70 

2.49 

2.47 

3,07 

=•95 

2.3. 

2.26 

3- =5 

2.90 

2.39 

2.96 

2.10 

2.32 

2.36 

2.43 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime. . 

6.16 

5.89 

5^39 

6.70 

5.98 

6.44 

5.04 

4-93 

7.09 

6.33 

S.=i 

6.46 

4-sS 

S06 

S.15 

S.=8 

many  more  tenant-farmers  in  the  Highland  Society 
than  in  the  Royal  ;  but  in  the  Scotch  Society  these 
tenant-farmer  members  were  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  chemical  analysis  without  extra  payment. 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  as  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
speaking  of  the  prize  farm  competition,  said,  there  was 
a  large  class  of  men  in  Wales  who  farmed  their  own 
land,  which  their  families  had  done  each  succeeding 
generation  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  compete  under  the  same  conditions 
as  bomi-fide  tenant-farmers,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
eliminating  all  those  who  farmed  more  for  amusement 
than  for  profit.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Society  of  exposing  those  people  who  had 
for  years  been  robbing  the  farmers,  had  met  with  ap- 
proval, as  they  knew  farmers  were  a  little  too  fond  of 
trying  to  buy  the  cheapest  stuffs  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  Society  to  endeavour  to  guard  them 
from  being  cheated. 

The  meeting  afterwards  separated. 

We  now  add  the  report  of  the  Chemical  Committee 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  read  at  the  Wednesday 
meeting  last  week  : — 

Chemical  :  —  In  his  annual  report.  Professor 
Voelcker  states  that,  whereas  in  the  year  1S70  the 
number  of  analyses  furnished  by  him  were  115  in 
excess  of  those  for  1S69,  this  year  the  unprecedented 
number  of  730  analyses,  or  150  more  than  in  1870, 
had  been  referred  to  him. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  further  addition  to  his 
staff  v.'hich  this  amount  of  work  entails,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  his  staff  consists  of 
only  well-trained  paid  assistants,  several  of  whom  have 
been  in  his  service  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  several  of  the  samples  of 
manures  sent  were  found  all  but  worthless,  and  he 
reiterates  his  advice  that  purchasers  of  artificial  manures 
should  always  obtain,  if  possible,  a  guarantee  by  analysis 
of  their  composition  and  fertilising  quahties.  The 
practice  of  buying  superphosphate  of  a  guaranteed 
strength  is,  he  adds,  gaining  more  and  more  ground, 
and  he  recommends  the  stipulation  that  a  proportionate 
deduction  be  made  if  the  bulk  of  manure  on  delivery 


and  samples  of  which  Professor  Voelcker  has  already 
analysed,  will  be  most  welcome. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the  analysis  of  1 7 
different  cargoes  of  Ballestas  Islands  guano,  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  which  may  be  looked  forward  to  for  a 
good  many  years. 

As  respects  feeding  cakes,  the  Professor  again  calls 
attention  to  the  adulteration  of  linseed  cake  with  earth- 
nut  cake  ;  and  of  rape  cake,  including  green  German 
rape  cake,  with  Mustard  seed. 

Five  or  six  cases  have  been  brought  under  his  notice, 
in  which  decorticated  cotton  cake  was  alleged  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  sheep  and  lambs  ;  as,  however, 
some  of  these  cakes  were  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
none  of  them  contained  any  poisonous  ingredients,  it  is 
Dr.  Voelcker's  opinion  that  the  animals  probably  par- 
took too  freely  of  the  cake,  and  could  not  digest  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  compound  contained  in 
good  cotton  cake,  and  he  suggests  the  admixture  of 
Indian  Corn  or  some  similar  starchy  food. 

Out  of  the  36  samples  of  water  sent  for  examination. 
Dr.  Voelcker  found  many  largely  contaminated  ^yith 
sewage,  and  he  earnestly  invites  attention  to  the  serious 
injury  which  may  be  produced  to  health  by  the  use  of 
such  impure  waters. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  analyses  made  for 
members  of  the  Society  from  December  1870  to 
December  1871  : — 

Guano ..         ..  ..  ..         78 

Superphosphate,  dissolved  bones,  ^Vheat  manures, 

Bone-du.st  36 

Refuse  manures  3. 

Nuratc  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  pot- 
ash salts  ..  31 

Marls,  limestones,  fireclays,    and  other    minerals  20 

Oilcakes             2t2 

Feeding  meals   . .         . .         24 

Vegetable  productions ^2 

Waters     ..         ..     , 36 

Examiiuttions  for  poisons       . .         . .         . .         . .  4 

Total  730 

The  following  are  the  papers  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker  to  the  February  and  August  numbers 
of  the  Journal  for  1871  :  — 
I.  On  Sugar-Beets  and  Beetroot  Distillation. 


Dr.  Voelcker  wrote  for  the  names  of  the  sellers  of 
these  guanos,  but  obtained  no  reply  in  answer  to  his 

2.  A  sample  of  artificial  manure,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Reeve, 
Snetterlon  Hall,  Thetford,  on  analysis  was  found  to  have 
the  follomng  composition  :— 

Moisture         ..  ..  ..  13-53 

*Organic  matter         . .  . .  25.06 

Oxide  ofiron  and  alumina  10,35 

Phosphate  oflime    ..  ..  1.70 

Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  ..         ..         ..  16.74 

Magnesia  and  alkaline  salts        ..        ..         ..  2.01 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  [sand] 30.61 

•Containing  nitrogen  ..        ..         ..         ..  .87 

Equal  to  ammonia t.os 

This  artificial  manure,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  only 
r|  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yielded  only  i  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  It  contained  30V  per  cent,  of  sand 
and  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  similar  worthless  materials. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  respecting  the  names 
of  the  vendors  or  the  price  of  the  manure,  which  hardly 
deserves  the  name. 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Whitton.  Leintwardine,  sent 
a  sample  of  manure,  which  he  purchased  as  genuine 
dissolved  bones. 

This  manure  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  no 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  green  loam  at  the  most,  and 
consequently  was  not  genuine  dissolved  bones.  The  name 
of  the  dealer  of  these  so-called  dissolved  bones  could  not 
be  obtained. 

4.  Dr.  Voelcker  had  previously  reported  on  the  com- 
position of  a  sample  of  fish  and  bone  manure  sent  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Baskett,  Braines  Hall,  Wetheringset', 
Stonham,  Suffolk,  as  follows  ;— 

Moisture         .1.98 

•Organic  matter        8.88 

Phosphate  of  lime 3.43 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 51.06 

Magnesia  and  alkaline  salts          =.70 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 21.95 

•Containing  nitrogen  .31 

Equal  to  ammonia -37 

This  manure  was  sold  at  £,%  a  ton,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
loj.  a  ton,  delivered  free  of  cost  on  the  farm. 
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as  to  the  vendors, 


urc  I  sent  you  for  analysis  a  short  time  since, 

from  H.  Marshall  &  Co. , 'Wivenhoe,  Essex  ; 
e  firm  the  guano  sent  to  you  at  same  time  for 
;h  you  stated  to  be  adulterated^  and  not  worth 

a  ton,  and  for  which  I   paid  /rz  15J.— I  am, 


5.  Mr.    Baskett    sent     again 
manure,  marked  No.  i  and  No.  . 
to  him  at  £s  ^  ton  cash,  dehvered,  by  Messrs.  H.  Ma 
shall  &  Co.,  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

J  had  the  following  composition  : — 


No.  I. 

No.  4. 

iron  and  alumina 

tcofhme 

te  and  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.        .. 
e  siliceous  matter 

5- '3 

••1 

4E 

■00.00 

100  00 

ing  nitrogen           

:53 

■49 

■59 

No.  I  manure  was  scarcely  better  than  the  sample  of 
fish  and  bone  manure  which  Mr.  Baskett  sent  me  before, 
and  which  was  valued  at  los.  a  ton  in  comparison  with 
Peruvian  guano. 

This  manure,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  but  little  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  yields  only  J  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

No.  4  is  very  similar  to  No.  1,  but  somewhat  richer  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  worth  about  ys.  more  per  ton  than 
No.  I.  Both  these  manures  consist  principally  of  gypsum 
and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 

6.  The  next  case  is  a  sample  of  blood  and  bone  manure, 
which  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders,  Watercombe 
Farm,  near  Dorchester,  who  states  that  it  was  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Festinj,  Brothers,  near  Weymouth, 
and  sold  at  ^5  a  ton.  On  analysis  its  composition  was 
found  to  be  as  follows  ;  — 
Mo 


•Orga: 


*Containing  nitrogen  ..         ..         ..         ..  .38 

Equal  to  ammonia  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  1.07 

••Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime         ..         ..  3  9? 

This  so-called  blood  and  bone  manure,  it  will  be  seen, 
contained  only  4  per  cent,  of  bone-phosphate,  and  only 
I  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  as  much  as  22J  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  29  per  cent,  of  sand.  I  reported  it  to  be 
worth  not  more  than  £1  los.  a  ton,  but  Mr.  Saunders 
thinks  20s.  a  ton. 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee frequently  find  that  the  vendor  agrees  to  abide 
by  the  analysis  of  Professor  Voelcker,  and  so,  the  pur- 
chaser  being  satisfied,  there  is  no  opportunity  foi 
further  investigation.  Two  samples  of  cake,  for 
instance,  were  submitted  to  Professor  Voelcker  ; 
stamped  pure,  contained  seeds  of  some  20  different 
weeds,  and  was  made  of  very  dirty  seed.  Anothei 
contained  Castor-oil  Beans,  but  the  purchaser  wroti 
that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  vendor,  and 
did  not  wish  to  have  any  further  analysis. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report  to  the  Council 
the  Chemical  Committee  beg  to  observe  that  they 
have  had  very  serious  responsibility  thrown  upon 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Voelcker's  analyses  in  their  quarterly  reports. 
The  committee  offer  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Council  for  the  support  they  have  received,  and  thi 
confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in  them.  They  an 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
these  publications,  and  they  trust  that,  while  con- 
tinuing them  as  usual,  the  experience  they  have 
acquired  may  render  the  reports  equally  valuable  to 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  not  provoke  any  legal 
proceedings.  

SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  for 
1871  ;— 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn,  who  was  chosen  as 
President-Elect  at  the  last  general  meeting,  has  inti- 
mated to  the  Council  his  regret  that  advancing  years 
would  prevent  his  discharging  the  duties  of  President, 
but  his  lordship,  by  presenting  the  handsome  donation 
of/^ioo,  has  manifested  the  interest  that  he  takes  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Club.  The  Council  voted  their  best 
thanks  for  the  same,  and  they  have  elected  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Tredegar,  V.P.,  to  fill  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident for  the  year  1S72. 

The  Council  have  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Berners,  the  Right  lion.  Lord 
Walsingham,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Club  ;  and  also  of  Mr. 
John  Clayden,  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
Company ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  both  membi 
of  the  Council.  Mr.  Clayden  would  have  retired  by 
rotation  at  this  meeting,  and  therefore  the  Council 
have  not  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death.  They 
have  elected  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton  in  the  place  of  M 
Richard  Stratton. 

The  Council  have  revised  the  prize  sheet  for  the  pr 


show,   and  the   following   alterations   have  been 
made  :— 

n  the  division  for  Scotch  polled  cattle,  a  new  class 

has    been   established    for    cows,    separate    from   the 

heifers.     In  the  Irish  division,  the  wording  has  been 

amended,  so  as  to  keep  the  classes  exclusively  for  Irish 

breeds.    The  class  for  light-weight  cross-bred  sheep  has 

been   discontinued.     The   rule  restricting   any  animal 

once  exhibited  at  the  Club's  show  from  being  again 

own,  except  as  extra  stock,  has  been  expunged,  and 

lieu  thereof  the  following  substituted  :— "  No  animal 

hibited  at  any  previous  show  of  the  Club  can  again 

mpete  in  the  same  class." 

Several  minor  alterations  and  emendations  have  been 

The  Council  have  determined,  that  in  addilioii  to 
having  every  animal  weighed,  and  its  live  weight 
published,  the  butcher  purchasing  each  shall  be  invited 
to  send  in  a  return  of  the  dead  weight,  and  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser  shall  be  published  in 
conjunction  therewith,  in  recognition  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Club  having  been  complied  with. 

The  Council  having  received  a  communication  from 
the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  to  the  effect  that  the 
publication  of  an  implement  catalogue  entailed  a  pecu- 
niary loss,  the  Council  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of 
ompany  to  add  to  the  stock  catalogue  a  list  of  im- 
plement exhibitors,  with  the  address  and  trade  of  each, 
the  number  of  the  stand,  and  a  plan  of  the  building, 
indicating  the  position  of  each  stand. 

The  Council  lay  before  the  meeting  printed  copies 
of  the  annual  balance-sheet,  duly  audited,  showing 
ices  in  hand  on  December  I,  ^^2863  lis.  \oy., 
and  stock  invested  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols, 
;^4664  iSf.  Hi?. 

The  Council  having  regard  to  the  great  importance 
of  this  subject  as  affecting  the  future  exhibitions  of  the 
Club,  and  the  necessity  of  all  due  precautions  being 
taken  for  the  protection  of  exhibitors'  interests  so  long 
as  the  disease  shall  continue  to  be  prevalent,  have 
determined  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  generally  by  inviting  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  general  meeting  on  the  following  points, 
viz.,  "Whether  animals  exhibited  elsewhere  within  a 
limited  period  before  the  date  of  the  Club's  Show  should 
or  should  not  be  admitted  in  future  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease." 

The  Council  will  take  the  opinions  then  expressed 
into  final  consideration  at  the  February  Council 
meeting.  The  Council  will  then  discuss  whether  any, 
and  if  so,  what  modifications  shall  be  sought  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  the 
regulations  affecting  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  gene- 
rally. By  order  of  the  Council  (Signed)  B.  T. 
Brandrelh  Cibbs,  Hon.  Secretary. 


CHESHIRE. 
Edueaiwii  Adapted  to  Rural  Districts.  -  -At  the  annual 
meeting  of  tliis  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Crewe 
on  the  22d  ult.,  Lord  de  Tabley  in  the  chair- 
Sir   Harry  Mainwaring,   Bart.,   introduced   the 
subject    of   "  education   in   the   rural   districts  of  the 
country,"  the  consideration  of  which  had  been  post- 
poned from  last  meeting.     He  said  this  was  a  subject 
which  appeared  to  be  causing  great  contention  now, 
and   which  would   give   infinite   trouble   to   the  next 
generation — a  subject  which   had   been  discussed  far 
and  wide  by  garrulous  and  loquacious  persons  of  ei 
station  in  life  ;  by  persons  of  every  religion  and  relig' 
persuasion  ;    by  infidels,   a  very  large   and  numerous 
body  at  the  present  time  ;   by  enigmatical  persons  in 
female  clothing  ;    and  by  the  great  writer  and  poet  of 
the  day,  who  said — 

All  vou  who  write  and  talk  on  education, 
And  all  such  themes  of  doughty  disputation. 
For  mercy's  sake,  do  study  condensation. 
Or  sense  in  fewest  words— consolidation. 
He  proposed  to  act  on  this  writer's  advice.  The 
subject  might  be  consolidated  into  these  few  words, 
"  Train  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  or,  in 
other  words,  "Give  children  an  education  such  as 
would  materially  help  them  and  push  them  on  in  the 
profession  which  they  adopt  or  which  is  adopted  for 
them."  Our  clergy  were  educated  for  the  profession, 
so  were  soldiers,  sailors,  and  others.  Why,  then, 
were  not  agricultural  children  educated  for  their  pro- 
fession ?  Why  was  the  one  and  the  same  system  of 
education  pursued  in  all  our  parochial  schools?  Whether 
it  be  a  school  at  a  seafaring  place  like  Birkenhead,  or  a 
mechanic  school  as  at  Crewe,  or  a  school  at  a  manu- 
facturing place  like  Staleybridge,  or  a  school  at  a  purely 
agricultural  place  like  Over  Peover,  the  system  of 
education  was  the  same.  It  was  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  perhaps, 
children  educated  at  parochial  schools  in  agricultural 
districts  should  be  found  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
profession  which  they  adopted.  He  was  opposed  to 
all  compulsory  education  of  children  after  they  attained 
the  age  of  eight  years,  and  thought  the  State  should  not 
dictate  to  parents  as  to  their  management  of  their 
children  after  that  age.  In  these  days,  when  labour 
was  so  scarce  and  costly,  children  in  agricultural 
districts  were  of  great  use  to  farmers,  and  of  great 
advantage  to  their  parents.  In  addition  to  this,  he  did 
not  think  that  children  should  be  kept  at  school  after 
they  were  eleven  years  of  age.  He  never  yet  ki 
good    farmer   or  a  good  cheesemaker  kept  at  school 


after  that  age.  If  they  remained  any  longer,  boys  were 
afraid  of  pulling  off  their  coats  and  dirtying  their  hands, 
and  all  wanted  to  become  excisemen  or  railway  clerks, 
and  girls  wished  to  become  milliners  or  something  else. 
But  why  was  one  and  the  same  system  of  education 
pursued  at  all  parochial  schools  in  the  country  ?  The 
children  in  agricultural  districts  were  now  taught  things 
which  could  in  no  way  profit  them.  Some  years  ago, 
hen  the  inspectors  first  came,  they  asked  one  of  them 
if  he  could  give  them  a  system  of  education  adapted 
purely  to  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  inspector 
eplied  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  education,  and 
that  no  other  would  be  allowed  in  the  schools  which 
he  inspected.  Let  them  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
'  ■  Book  of  questions  proposed  to  candidates  for  ad- 
ission  into  training  schools  "  issued  by  the  Education 
Department,  for  Christmas,  1870.  In  it  the  student 
required  to  read,  write,  and  parse  the  following 
passage  : — 

Woods  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles  that  crown  the  jEgean  deep. 
Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves. 
More  consummate  nonsense  he  never  read.     But  that 
not  all.     The  student  was  requested  to  explain  the 
following  words:— "Many-twinkling feet,  sympathetic, 
incense-breathing,   azure."      He  was  further  asked  to 
briefly  on  the  subjoined   lines   from  Gray's 
Ode:— 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  PUnlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
At  page  33  he  was  required  to  describe  the  struggle 
with  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  The  Lord 
only  (said  Sir  Harry)  knew  when  that  man  lived.  He 
was  then  asked  to  describe  the  relations  between  France 
and  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  next 
question  must  be  a  joke,  if  the  Education  Department 
were  jocular.  It  was  this— "  Describe  the  union  of 
England  and  Ireland,  how  it  was  accomplished  ;  give 
the  terms  of  the  union."  This  was  the  book  for  the 
masters  of  schools  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Cheshire.  He  (Sir  Harry)  wished  to  know  something 
about  the  state  of  the  schools,  so  he  made  application 
to  a  person  who,  after  visiting  several  of  them  re- 
ported that  the  children  were  extremely  ignorant  of 
subjects  of  importance  to  them.  Sir  Harry  then  read  a 
little  sketch  of  an  examination  of  boys,  which  contained 
the  following  amongst  other  questions : — Do  you  intend 
to  be  a  farmer?  Yes.  Can  you  measure  land  ?  No. 
Can  you  measure  a  tree?  No.  Can  you  measure  a 
road  ?  No.  Can  you  map  a  road  ?  No.  What 
counties  border  on  Cheshire?  Don't  know.  Vi^hat 
are  the  principal  rivers  of  Cheshire  ?  Don't  know. 
What  are  the  principal  market  towns  of  Cheshire  ? 
Don't  know.  They  knew  all  about  Plinlimmon  and 
Ethelred,  but  nothing  about  the  market  towns  and 
rivers  of  Cheshire.  Where  do  coals  come  from? 
Station.  Have  you  ever  walked  the  boundary  of  the 
parish  and  then  mapped  it?  No.  Are  there  any  books 
upon  farming  in  your  parish  ?  No.  Is  London  in  the 
north  or  south  of  England?  Don't  know.  This 
appeared  to  show  the  system  of  education  pursued. 
This  wretched  system  ought  to  be  altered,  and  he  made 
three  suggestions— 1st,  that  they  should  have  agri- 
cultural schools  for  boys  between  8  and  II  years  of 
age  ;  and  2d,  that  that  Chamber  should  intercede  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  request  them  to  give  a 
little  more  suitable  education.  He  had,  however,  no 
confidence  in  boards,  and  as  there  was  no  elasticity  in 
them,  if  they  were  asked  to  supply  an  education  adapted 
to  the  farming  business,  the  board  would  say  one 
system  must  be  adopted.  His  third  suggestion  was 
that  trustees  of  schools  in  agricultural  districts  should 
pply  schools  withbooks  on  farming,  and  agricultural 
periodicals.  It  was  their  duty  to  supply  suitable 
education  for  boys  who  were  intended  for  farmers,  and 
if  they  did  not  supply  it  they  were  neglectmg  their  duty. 
Major  Egerton  Leigh  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  a  mechanic  required  a  different  education  from  a 
person  employed  in  agriculture,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
education  suitable  to  such  should  not  be  given.  They 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  learning  things  they  did 
not  want.  There  was  no  use  in  knowing  anything 
about  Plinlimmon,  but  there  might  be  in  knowing 
something  about  Penmaenmaur.  He  coincided  with 
Sir  Harry  Mainwaring  in  thinking  that  agriculture 
ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  The  simple  ABC 
of  education  must  be  very  much  the  same  everywhere  ; 
but  if  there  was  any  education  after  that  it  ought  to 
diverge  into  the  particular  profession  which  the  greatest 
number  of  boys  in  a  district  would  eventually  follow. 

The  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P.,  thought  Sir  H. 
Mainwaring  should  have  tried  to  suggest  some  remedy 
for  what  he  complained  of,  but  he  had  not  suggested 
any  definite  scheme.  He  had  laid  down  that  nobody 
should  attend  school  after  they  were  8  years  old.  But 
they  must  admit  that  before  they  could  have  special 
education  they  must  have  general  education,  and  what 
chance  was  there  of  teaching  the  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  or  a  farmer,  special  education  before  he  was 
8  years  old?  The  proposal  to  teach  such  a  one 
special  education  was  either  absurd,  or  they  must  con- 
tinue the  education  after  the  boy  was  8  years  old. 
Then  they  must  have  compulsion  if  the  scheme  was  to 
be  carried  out,  but  how  could  they  compel  sons  of 
labourers  to  attend   between  8  and   12  years  of  age. 
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between  which  ages  of  course  some  special  education 
might  be  given?  Between  8  and  12  years  old  there 
were  many  employments  in  which  an  agricultural 
labourer's  son  could  be  usefully  engaged.  He  believed, 
from  evidence  given  before  Commissioners,  it  was  un- 
desirable that  the  children  should  be  employed  in  agri- 
cultural operations  before  the  age  of  10,  and  therefore, 
between  the  age  of  10  and  12,  they  came  to  a  time 
when  they  might  have  a  higher  education,  and  when 
they  might  do  some  agricultural  work.  He  believed 
that  the  question  of  compulsory  powers  would  again 
come  before  Parliament,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they 
were  given  to  school  boards  as  an  experiment.  He 
thought  the  Factory  Acts  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended to  agriculture. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  LEEDS. 
Local  Taxa/im.—Mr.  E.  K.  Fordham  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  local  taxation,  unlike 
almost  every  other  system  in  the  country,  remained 
just  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  originally  organised. 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  every  one  in  the 
country  should  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  do  so.  This  was 
fairly  secured  in  the  then  state  of  things,  when  the 
only  income  from  property  was  that  derived  from 
houses  and  land,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  the  income 
from  land  and  houses  was  only  about  one-third  of  the 
people's  annual  income,  instead  of  constituting  nearly 
the  whole,  as  formerly.  It  seemed  to  be  conceded 
that  the  onus  of  maintaining  the  pauper,  of  educating 
him,  of  making  roads,  and  supporting  a  police  force 
for  the  security  of  the  population,  ought  to  be  thrown 
on  the  people  generally.  How  is  it,  then,  that  all 
these  charges,  which  were  always  increasing,  should 
still  remain  almost  the  exclusive  burden  of  a  part  of 
the  State,  the  owners  of  real  property  ?  There  were 
several  ways  of  accounting  for  this.  One  was,  that 
property  in  land  had  enjoyed  a  protective  duty  on 
corn,  which  probably  enhanced  its  price  by  6s. 
per  quarter  on  all  the  produce  of  these  islands, 
say  8,000,000  qr.  of  Wheat,  and  2,000,000  qr. 
of  other  grain.  This  would  give  them  nearly 
;£'3,ooo,ooo,  a  considerable  set-off  towards  the  charge 
of  keeping  up  these  institutions,  which  then  did  not 
exceed  ;/^6,ooo,cioo  ;  but  now  that  this  annual  grant  of 
^■3, 000,000  was  withdrawn  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  also  on  the  importation  of  cattle,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  charges  should  not  be  again 
equally  shared  by  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  or 
at  any  rate,  why  a  much  nearer  approximation  to 
equality  should  not  prevail.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished in  two  ways.  The  area  of  taxation  might  be 
much  extended — it  might  be  extended  to  mines,  now 
employing  a  large  population,  but  paying  little  or 
nothing  to  the  vast  mass  of  pauperism  created  by  such 
population.  Then,  again,  see  the  enormous  number 
of  ships— floating  houses — their  lettable  value  immense, 
tenanted  by  seamen,  earning  countless  millions  for  the 
shipowner,  and  leaving  their  pauper  population, 
belonging  to  those  employed  in  such  vessels,  a  burden 
borne  by  real  property  only,  from  which  these  ships 
are  e.xempt.     Then  there  were  the  many      '" 


should  not  railways  be  rated  as  land  was  ?  Why 
should  not  the  rail  owner  contribute  the  same  pro- 
portion of  his  income  from  rent,  or  estimated 
rent,  of  a  railway  as  a  landowner  did  from  the 
rent  of  his  land  ?  The  vast  amount  of  wealth  still  un- 
taxed for  these  purposes  would  bear  some  share  of  those 
charges  which  were  paid  from  the  national  exchequer 
by  arresting  the  diminution  of  duties  on  such  articles  as 
tea  and  sugar,  and  slightly  increasing  those  on  alcohol. 
Let  the  Post-office  charges  remain  as  they  were,  and 
there  would  be  a  constantly  increasing  surplus  from  this 
source.  The  property  and  income  tax  also  would 
yield  a  rapidly  large  increasing  sum.  These  sources 
would  almost  imperceptibly  rectify  the  flagrant  in- 
justice of  the  present  plan,  now  obsolete.  With 
respect  to  the  incidence  of  rates  on  houses,  he  contended 
that  it  was  much  more  unjust  than  on  land,  and  that 
it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  tenant.  This  state  of 
things  had  an  important  incidence,  thus  :  £6  rental 
would  be  rated  at  £s<  ''•nd  ^  poundage  rate  of  4s.  would 
thus  deprive  the  tenant  of  £1  per  annum.  In  the  case 
of  a  labourer  who  earned  12s.  per  week,  which  would 
give  him  an  annual  income  of  £^1  4-t.,  it  would  repre- 
sent in  his  case  a  property  tax  of  S</.  in  the  pound  as 
his  contribution  towards  the  support  of  pauperism,  &c., 
as  occupier,  while  the  owner  of  the  house,  much  more 
able  to  contribute,  would  not,  in  respect  of  this  pro- 
perty, pay  a  fraction.  If  this  very  unequal  impost  were 
removed,  the  labourer's  house  would  cost  him  only  £6, 
instead  of  £■;,  as  it  did  now  ;  and  he  would  have  the 
£1  to  pay  for  a  house  with  a  second  or  third  bedroom, 
so  essential  to  the  interests  of  morality.  With  regard 
to  land,  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Every  tax, 
such  as  land-tax,  tithe,  rates,  is  always  paid  by  the 
owner,  and  its  amount  affects  the  value  of  the  land  to 
the  owner,  but  in  no  way  concerns  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Bltkha.m  Safford  said,  tliose  burdens  of  local 
taxation  of  a  purely  local  character  should  be  separated 
from  those  that  should  be  national.  The  spirit  of  the 
basis  of  the  existing  Poor-law,  passed  in  the  43d  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  2,  contemplated  that  personal  as  well  as  real 
property   should   support   their  mutual   offspring,  the 


poor.  Since  the  rise  of  trading  companies,  the  rising 
influence  of  commerce  had,  instead  of  relieving  the 
land,  enabled  it  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  land  the 
maintenance  of  the  vast  number  of  paupers  caused  by 
commercial  failures.  He  contended  that  many  of  the 
grievances  of  taxation  arose  from  the  existence  of  too 
great  a  variety  of  financial  machinery,  and  said  many 
desirable  results  would  accrue  by  rendering  the  taxation 
of  the  country  equitable  by  transferring  to  one  machi- 
nery all  those  subjects  which  were  of  a  national 
character.  The  nuisance  of  collectors  calling  for  taxes, 
he  considered,  might  be  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  economy  be  secured,  by  having  certain  days 
appointed  by  public  notice  when  the  taxes  could  be 
received  by  an  officer  on  circuit.  He  suggested  the 
establishment  of  free  money-orders  for  small  sums,  pay- 
able on  account  of  taxes,  as  Government  receipts  were 
free  of  stamp  duty. 

Mr.  BOTLEY  said  land  had  increased  very  much  in 
value  by  the  great  commercial  operations  of  this  country, 
and  the  fact  was  they  were  continually  sending  children 
from  the  agricultural  districts  into  the  manufacturing 
towns  for  occupation  ;  therefore  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  manufacturing  districts  were  employing  the  children 
of  agriculturists.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  keep- 
ing up  the  roads,  he  said,  remembering  the  wear  and 
tear  of  harness  and  other  stock,  there  was  nothing 
more  orofitable  to  the  agriculturist  than  good  roads  ; 
therefore  he  thought  they  should  bear  their  share  of 
maintaining  the  roads  in  repair.  As  to  the  income-tax, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  on  to  real  pro- 
perty than  to  tax  a  man  for  what  he  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Everything,  he  maintained,  went 
to  show  that  land  did  not  bear  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  D.  Fordham  thought  the  argument  that  land 
was  rising  in  value,  and  did  not  pay  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  rates,  was  a  mistake.  The  increase  of  the  value 
of  land  was  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  there  wer& 
other  kinds  of  property  which  had  risen  much  more 
rapidly  in  value  than  land.  He  instanced  railway 
property,  and  particularly  the  rapid  rise  in  the  shares 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  He  did  not 
see  why  agriculture,  although  it  did  derive  the  great 
advantages  from  the  roads  referred  to  by  the  previotis 
speaker,  should  pay  so  much  more  towards  their 
maintenance  than  other  property.  There  were  some 
persons  using  the  roads  in  certain  localities  very  much 
who  paid  nothing  to  the  roails.  He  thought,  as  the 
country  was  now  thrown  into  highway  districts,  they 
should  have  a  "  Highway  District  Chargeability  Act," 
the  administration  of  which  should  be  similar  to  the 
Poor-law,  because  it  would  be  found  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  railways  the  rates  were  very  high. 

Mr.  F.  Wilson  (London)  thought  the  rates  should 
be  paid  by  land,  because  it  was  land  which  benefited 
by  the  population  raised  upon  it.  As  the  population 
accumulated,  so  should  the  landlord  have  an  interest  in 
improving  his  property.  Thus,  he  thought,  as  the 
landlord  was  benefited  by  the  population,  he  should 
pay  for  the  roads.  The  remedy  for  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  was  for  the  municipalities  to 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  property  in  the  munici- 
pality, and  they  would  thus  regulate  the  amount  of 
rates  ;  therefore,  no  differences  would  ensue.  They 
ought  not  to  permit  the  increase  of  the  rates  by  allow- 
ing landlords  to  build  upon  land  which  was  not  fit  for 
building  purposes,  thus  engendering  fever  and  disease, 
which  meant  an  increase  of  rates. 

Mr.  E.  Chadwick  said  the  whole  of  the  evils  of 


present 


rly  system  upon 


which  the  Poor-law  was  established.  He  said  the  one 
principle  acted  upon  with  respect  to  our  taxation  for 
many  years  past  had  been  this — wherever  the  rates 
were  high,  the  people  in  that  district  began  to  consider 
how  the  rates  could  be  shifted.  In  those  districts  where 
manufacture  was  the  most  heavily  rated  they  tried  to 
put  it  upon  agriculture,  and  z'/tv  vcrsti.  Now  it  had 
come  to  this — and  he  saw  it  throughout  the  entire 
country— that  one  section  of  the  community  was  trying 
to  shift  the  onus  of  taxation  upon  the  other.  Even  the 
Government,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  foUowiiig  in  that 
suit.  Local  municipalities  assumed  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  their  own  administration.  He  thought 
that  in  the  towns  the  local  rates  were  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount.  In  London  the  object  was  to 
stop  outdoor  relief  in  supplement  of  wages.  The  fact 
was  that  out  of  the  entire  sum  given  in  relief,  three  and 
a-half  millions  was  relief  given  in  abuse,  and  they 
would  not  get  rid  of  abuse  until  they  improved  the 
administration.  He  maintained  that  if  local  adminis- 
tration was  properly  carried  out  there  was  no  part  of  it 
which  was  not  beneficial  to  landed  property.  One 
great  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
was  central  legislation.  It  was  the  penalty  we  were 
paying  for  centralisation. 

The  Chairman  said  the  sum  received  in  England 
for  local  taxation  was  ;£■!  7,000,000.  It  was  made  up 
in  the  following  general  proportions  :  —  Poor-rate, 
^S,ooo,ooo ;  county,  hundred,  borough,  and  police 
rate,  ^3,000,000  ;  highway  rate,  /l, 500,000  ;  the 
rest  being  made  up  by  property,  watch,  improvement, 
and  other  rates.  As  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxation, 
the  diflference  between  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
systems  was  that  in  England  the  local  taxes  were  wholly 
paid  by  the  occupiers,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  proportion  by  both  owners  and  occupiers.  In  Eng- 
land the  rates  were  managed  by  the  magistrates  ;  in 


Scotland,  by  the  owners  entirely ;  and  in  Ireland,  by 
bodies  on  which  the  occupiers  were  represented.  The 
discussion,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  pointed  very 
clearly  to  the  imperfect  nature— not  to  use  a 
stronger  word — of  the  English  plan  of  assessing 
the  wliole  of  these  rates  from  the  occupier  alone. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  these  rates  was  a  charge 
on  sound  principles  of  economy.  The  occupier,  of 
course,  on  all  principles  of  right,  and  expediency,  and 
economy,  was  fairly  liable  to  provide  out  of  his  own 
resources  a  certain  part  of  the  local  expenditure,  such 
as  lighting,  police,  and  the  poor-rate  ;  but  he  should 
hardly  be  liable  to  what  might  be  called  permanent 
purposes.  He  should  hardly  be  liable  to  take  upon 
himself  the  cost  of  such  great  works  as,  for  example, 
the  cost,  once  for  all,  of  extensive  public  works, 
drainage,  or  county  or  borough  buildings.  These 
clearly  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  owner,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  considerable  part  was  borne 
by  the  owner.  What  had  been  done  of  late  years, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  had  pointed  to  a  much 
more  extensive  division  of  those  local  burdens  than  had 
been  made  in  England  up  to  the  present  time— that  was 
to  say,  the  adoption  in  England  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  wrought  out  with  more  success  in 
Scotland,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Ireland,  than 
perhaps  they  had  been  worked  out  anywhere  else. 
Then  there  was  the  much  larger  question  which  was  in- 
cidentally raised,  whether,  in  regard  to  this  local  revenue, 
some  other  kind  of  property  besides  real  property  should 
be  brought  into  account.  They  knew  that  in  England, 
and  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  he  might  say 
in  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe,  whatever 
the  theory,  the  only  fact  was  that  those  local  burdens 
were  assessed  almost  entirely  upon  real  property.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  purpose  of  that  discussion  that 
they  were  able  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  the  mode  of  assessment.  The  result  of  inquiries 
was  to  prove  that  the  attempt  which  had  been  in 
force  in  New  York  and  contiguous  States  to  raise 
the  local  revenue  by  assessment  on  real  and  per- 
sonal and  all  kinds  of  property  had  been  an  entire 
failure  ;  and  it  had  been  recommended  that  in  future 
the  assessment  should  be  confined  entirely  to  real  pro- 
perty. For  his  part,  he  entirely  agieed  in  that  recom- 
mendation. The  local  taxation  of  Belgium,  which 
might  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country, 
was  placed  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  taxing  only  the 
visible,  tangible,  and  real  estate  possessed  by  a  man. 
When  they  went  beyond  that,  they  found  themselves 
landed  in  a  maze  of  difficulties,  out  of  which  there 
was  no  escape  at  all. 


lotkes  ai  inohs. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Botley 
and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club.  Hatnpshire 
Advertiser  Office,  Southampton. 
The  annual  issue  of  the  proceedings  of  our  local 
Farmers'  Clubs  is  really  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
agricultural  publications  of  the  year.  A  whole  agri- 
cultural library  might  be  very  easily  extracted  from  the 
excellent  papers  which  are  in  the  course  of  years  com- 
municated to  the  various  Farmers'  Clubs,  Societies, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  ;  and  failing  the  work  of 
selection,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  advisable,  those 
do  good  service  who  collect  for  each  society  by  itself 
some  record  of  its  12  months'  work,  for  distribution  to 
its  members.  The  Botley  Farmers'  Club,  which  seems 
very  well  served  by  its  office-bearers,  has  now  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  distributed  in  this  way  its 
annual  report  to  its  members,  and  the  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished gives  its  twenty-seventh  year's  transactions.  They 
include  papers  on  the  Chemistry  of  Feeding-stuffs,  the 
Employment  of  Agricultural  Labour,  the  Impediments 
to  Agricultural  Progress,  and  the  Four-course  System  ; 
its  Evils  and  Remedies,— four  capital  essays,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  pages  at  the  time  they  were  read. 
We  now  extract  the  address  of  the  committee  to  the 
members,  by  which  these  essays  are  introduced  to  their 

"  In  presenting  to  our  members  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  report,  the  first  point  which  strikes  oiu:  attention 
is  the  wonderful  contrast  between  this  season  and  the 
last.  Then,  after  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  we  had  a  large 
produce  of  Wheat  wherever  there  was  a  sufficient  plant ; 
and  but  little  besides.  Now,  after  a  moist  season  and  a 
low  temperature,  the  yield  of  Wheat  is  bad,  with  a  good 
crop  of  spring  corn  and  Pulse,  but  tlie  straw  in  a  damaged 
condition.  The  hay  crop  is  considerably  greater  than  in 
1870,  but  to  a  great  extent  has  been  injured  by  rain  ; 
whilst  instead  of  the  poor  root  crop  of  last  year,  we  have 
now  one  of  the  finest  evei  known.  Unfortunately  as 
regards  the  latter  the  average  of  the  two  scisons  cannot 
be  thrown  together.  The  scanty  "crop  of  1870  has  pro- 
duced its  baneful  resuUs.  It  has  caused  three  animals  to 
be  slaughtered  instead  of  two,  and  thereby  seriously 
reduced  the  number  and  enhanced  the  cost  of  the  stock 
that  we  looked  for  this  year  to  convert  our  roots  into 
mutton  and  beef.  Never  were  two  seasons  more  unlike 
each  other. 

"Our  discussions  during  the  last  year  have  by  no  means 
been  deficient  in  interest,  as  the  little  volume  before  us 
will  sufficiently  testify. 

"The  relative  value  of  feeding  stuff's,  at  all  times  a 
useful  subject,  but  particularly  so  in  such  a  peculiar  season 
as  the  last,  was  introduced,  as  his  first  paper,  by  Mr. 
Albert  Spooner,  and  was  well  received. 
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• '  This  was  followed  by  a  very  practical  paper  hy  our 
President,  on  the  'Employment  of  Farm  Labour,'  and 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed. 

"  To  which  succeeded  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Blundell, 
on  'The  Impediments  to  Agricultural  Progress.'  The 
subject,  although  necessarily  discursive,  e.xcited  much 
attention,  and  elicited  a  good  discussion. 

"For  our  last  subject,  'The  Four-course  System,  its 
Evils  and  Remedies,'  we  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman 
from  a  distance,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Market  Harborough, 
who  introduced  it  in  a  very  elaborate  paper  ;  a  good 
discussion  succeeded. 

"  For  the  second  time  in  our  history  we  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  President.  A  good  man  and  true  has  been 
taken  from  us,  and  one  who,  whether  as  chairman  of  our 
club,  competitor  at  our  shows,  in  active  business,  or  in 
private  life,  performed  his  part  honourably,  and  performed 
it  well. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
this  country  has  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  European  war, 
and  the  distant  horizon  happily  e.\hibits  no  signs  of  dis- 
turbance. This  favourable  aspect  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  glorious  constitution  under  which  we 
live,  to  the  sound  common  sense  and  moderation  which, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  pervade  all  classes,  and 
which  induce  them  to  respect  and  revere,  and  if  need  be 
to  defend  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  our  institutions, 
and  the  throne  of  a  thousand  years  which  knits  them 
altogether." 


Farm  Memoranda. 


A  Prize  Dairy  Farm. — We  extract  the  following, 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Tattenhall 
Farm,  describing  in  the  official  report  of  the  second 
prize  farm  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) 
the  labours  of  the  dairy  : — 

Mr.  Walker  has  made  on  an  average  over  4  cwt.  of 
120  lb.  of  cheese  per  cow,  even  the  last  three  bad 
years— his  winter-made  cheese  fetching  8ij-.,  and  the 
summer-made  more  than  Sy.  per  cwt.  of  120  lb.  He 
has  also  gained  the  three  1st  prizes  of  the  Staffordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Society's  three  silver 
medals  for  the  best  cheese  in  both  classes,  thick  and 
thin.  Last  year  he  took  the  1st  prize  of  A.  Bass,  Esq., 
M.  P. ,  open  to  all  Staffordshire  and  15  miles  from  the 
borders.  He  has  taken  two  1st  prizes  for  cheese  of  the 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  a 
number  of  local  cheese  prizes  ;  and  as  the  system  of 
cheese-making  practised  by  Mr.  Walker  has  not  been 
described  or  known,  except  in  that  important  dairy 
district,  a  special  visit  was  made  with  a  view  to  record 
some  of  his  more  peculiar  features  of  dairy  manage- 
ment. 

1st.  Mr.  Walker  gives  his  cows  through  the  summer 
two  feeds  of  grains  per  day,  viz.,  17  stones,  at  4</.  per 
stone,  and  8  stones  of  Indian  meal,  at  i.r.  per  stone, 
costing  for  50  cows  13J.  81/.  per  d.iy.  This  will  explain 
the  large  quantity  of  cheese  made  per  cow  per  year,  I  j^^'^'j 

and   the   exceptional    richness  of  the   milk,    9°  lb.  of  K  ^^„  \jb,^i„^j_    ^^  ordinary-sized  teacup  twice    fiUe 
which  yielded  3  lb   4  oz.  of  butter.   It  w-as  remarkable,    ^j^,^  ^^^^^t  i^     ,(  imo  No.  I  tub,  and  once  filled  inl 
in  the  month  of  July,  to  see  how  eagerly  the  cows  le 
stalls  ;  and    M 


10  inches  high.  One  tub  is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the 
other  3  feet  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  both  are  2  feel 
deep.  Each  tub  has  a  perforated  follower  called  a 
sinker ;  and  for  putting  pressure  on  the  sinker  is  a 
wooden  frame  with  a  contrivance  above,  resembling 
those  of  the  lever  cheese  presses,  but  having  a  much 
heavier  weight — say  of  40  or  50  lb.  In  the  front  of 
the  tubs  are  two  vents,  the  one  about  6  inches  above 
the  other,  to  each  of  which  a  screw  plug  is  fitted,  and 
withdrawn  at  pleasure  to  let  out  the  whey.  The  first 
milk  from  the  coolers  being  poured  into  the  tubs  or 
vats,  the  same  coolers  are  refilled  with  milk,  and  re- 
placed in  the  cooling  trough,  into  which  the  help  has 
again  for  about  10  minutes  been  pumping  spring  water. 
The  milk,  both  in  the  coolers  and  the  vats,  gets  a 
frequent  stirring  until  bed-time,  to  keep  the  cream  from 

The  household  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  a 
farm  pupil,  three  little  children,  a  cowman,  a  pigman, 
waggoner,  and  two  lads  ;  the  dairy  help,  vessel  cleaner 
— who  is  also  housemaid — and  the  nurse  girl,  Mrs. 
Walker  acting  as  dairymaid. 

The  dairy  duties  begin  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock — 
the  vessel  cleaner  or  housemaid  lighting  the  cooking- 
range  fire,  and  the  dairy  help  the  vessel-boiler  fire. 
The  dairy  help  is,  fortunately,  strong,  active,  and 
interested  in  her  duties.  She  is  intrusted  to  skim, 
scald,  and  purify  the  whey  "top,"  or  cream,  a  barrel 
churn  being  used,  and  in  July  about  30  lb.  of  butter 
per  week  was  taken,  or  over  half  a  pound  per  cow  for 
50  cows.  But  some  cream  is  now  being  taken  off  the 
evening's  milk,  in  consequence  of  the  cheese  being  so 
rich  and  tender,  for  although  one  of  the  samples  of 
cheese  exhibited  at  Wolverhampton  was  commended, 
and  the  other  highly  commended,  they  were,  as  stated 
by  the  cheese  judges,  wanting  only  in  firmness. 

The  morning's  milk,  when  brought  in  from  the  cows, 
is  poured  into  the  cheese-making  tub  by  the  milk 
carrier,  in  such  proportions  as  directed  by  the  help  ; 
when  she  and  the  housemaid  take  from  the  cooling- 
trough  one  of  the  milk-coolers  of  the  evening's  milk, 
and  lift  it  on  the  side  of  the  vessel-boiler  ;  then  both 
mount  the  boiler,  and  gently  let  down  the  milk-can 
into  the  boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  heated 
they  again  bring  it  and  pour  it  into  the  cheese-making 
tubs  ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  new  milk 
and  the  old  in  tub  No.  i— for  two  cheeses— is  raised 
to  about  So",  and  in  No.  2  tub— for  one  cheese— to 
about  90°  ;  there  being  in  No.  i  tub  double  the  quantity 
of  milk,  for  two  cheeses,  it  will  retain  more  heat,  so 
that  by  the  time  coagulation  has  taken  place  the  heat 
in  both  will  be  nearly  equal  ;  and  no  further  heat  is 
applied  in  the  process  of  cheese-making.  Were  heat 
applied  as  in  the  Cheddar,  or  slip-scalding  process, 
there  would,  we  apprehend,  be  no  danger  of  excessive 
the  cheese,  and  much  labour  would  be 
When  the  temperatures  already  indicated  have 
■  ■     •  filled 


their  pastures  and  rushed 
Walker  considers  that  the  cheese  and  butter  pay  ior 
the  food,  and  leave  him  a  profit  in  the  increased 
fertility  of  his  pastures. 

2d.  He,  by  rearing  a  large  number  of  female  calves, 
is  enabled  to  draft  off  his  worst  milkers,  and  by  putting 
them  late  to  the  bull  they  milk  through  the  winter  and 
part  of  the  second  summer,  when  they  generally  fetch 
high  prices  for  winter  milkers  ;  and  thus  he  makes 
cheese  through  the  winter. 

3d.  The  cows  are  milked  by  the  men,  Mr.  Walker 
and  his  farm  pupil  assisting  ;  and  the  importance  of 
good  milking  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Preston,  one  of  the  competitors,  who  thus 
writes  : — 

"  I  give  high  prices  for  my  cows,  I  keep  them  on 
expensive  food,  and  to  hear  and  see  them  badly  milked  is 
a  trouble  I  cannot  bear.  So  well  as  my  cows  did  the  last 
year,  considering  the  season,  1  am  satisfied  they  would 
have  done  much  more  if  my  milkers  had  been  up  to  their 
work.  It  is  my  determination  to  have  only  those  that 
would  go  about  their  work  in  a  way  so  as  to  give  the  cow 
an  apparent  pleasure  in  giving  her  milk,  rather  than  hold 
it  back,  as  she  will  do  to  an  indifferent  milker.  Again,  I 
strictly  enforce  habits  of  cleanliness,  a  vessel  of  clean 
water  and  a  towel  being  kept  in  or  near  the  shippon,  in 
order  that  each  milker  should  keep  his  hands  perfectly 
clean.  It  is  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  these  matters 
of  detail  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  ill-flavoured  cheese 
and  butter  being  sent  into  the  market." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  milking  is  better  done  by 
males,  and  in  Mr.  Walker's  case  it  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  those  employed  in  the  dairy  an  extra  three 
hours  per  day  for  their  work,  which  they  really  need. 

The  milking  commences  at  5  o'clock,  night  and 
morning,  and  ends  from  6. 1 5  to  6. 30  o'clock — one  of 
the  milkers  carrying  the  milk,  with  a  yoke  and  swing 
tins,  crossing  the  farmyard,  through  the  kitchen,  and 
into  the  cheese-making  room,  where  each  night  the 
milk  is  poured  into  four  milk  coolers.  These  coolers 
are  placed  in  a  trough  made  of  Staffordshire  bricks  and 
cement,  into  which  the  dairy  help  has  pumped  spring 
water.  After  remaining  in  the  water  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  having  been  frequently  stirred,  the 
milk  is  poured  into  one  of  the  two  cheese  tubs,  such  as 
are  known  in  the  district  as  "Travise's  Patent,"  and 
for  which  Messrs.  Mellard,  of  Rugeley,  last  year 
obtained  a  prize  at  the  Oxford  Show.  These  tubs  or 
vats,  made  of  block  tin,  stand  on  wooden  stages  about 
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No.  2  tub  ;  and  a  tablespoon  twice  filled  with  liquid 
to— prepared  by  Mr.  Hodway,  ofTutbury — is  put 
No.  I  tub,  and  once  into  No.  2.  The 
then  being  well  stirred,  the  tubs  are  left  uncovered  ; 
but  previous  to  the  stirring,  about  2|  lb.  of  salt  is  put 
No.  I  tub,  and  half  the  quantity  into  the  other. 
This  is  done  instead  of  salting  the  curd,  and  is  a  new 
feature  ;  the  small  quantity  of  salt  put  in  the  milk  is 
accounted  for  by  the  cheese  being  salted  under  press 
and  although  this  may  be  well  for  thin  Derby  c 
Leicester  cheese,  it  would  not  do  for  thick  cheese  like 
Cheddar  or  Cheshire. 

The  rennet  and  colour  are  added  at  6. 
No.  I  tub,  and  at  6.30  a.m.  to  No.  2;  in  the  first 
coagulation  was  complete  by  7.20,  and  in  the  other  by 
7. 50 A.M.,  probably  the  extra  20  minutes  in  the  second 
case  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  smaller 
quantity  of  milk  had  cooled  too  rapidly,  which  could 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  steam  or  hot-water  vat. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  rennet  is  new,  interesting, 
and  cheap.  A  gallon  of  the  greenest  or  poorest  of  the 
whey  is  kept,  put  into  a  saucepan  and  gradually  heated 
and  skimmed  until  it  has  thrown  up  all  the  curds.  A 
pint  of  strong  brine  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  10  minutes  and  put  to  cool  until,  say,  85"  tempera- 
ture, when  three  dried  veils  or  "bag  skins,"  kept  from 
the  previous  year  in  salt  pickle,  are  put  into  the  liquid 
and  well  rubbed  in  it.  Then  the  three  last  bag-skins 
are  taken  from  the  former  rennet,  distinguished  by 
being  tied  together,  and  these  six  are  left  in  the  rennet, 
which  on  the  second  day  is  fit  for  use,  and  serves  for 
about  two  weeks. 

When  the  men  servants  had  breakfasted,  they  carried 
the  whey  tubs  from  the  whey  room  to  the  kitchen,  and 
poured  their  contents  into  a  cast-iron  head,  and  so  the 
whey  passed  to  the  pigs'  food-house.  Putting  the 
contents  of  each  tub  at  112  lb.,  a  man  on  each  side 
managed  it,  without  much  slopping,  at  ten  journeys, 
the  weight  of  the  whey  exceeding  half  a  ton. 

The  rennet  and  colour  having  been  added  as 
described,  breakfast  intervened,  while  coagulation  was 
taking  place,  up  to  7.20  A.M.  The  help  had  hitherto 
acted  as  dairymaid,  leaving  Mrs.  Walker  free  for 
domestic  duties,  and  to  scatter  her  bounty  to  a  numerous 
and  no  doubt  profitable  progeny  of  poultry. 

After  breakfast  I  noted  the  following  course  of  opera- 

The  dairy-help  commenced  by  lifting  the  presses  and 
turning  18  cheeses,   rubbing   each  on  the  edges  and 


sides  with  salt,  and  pricking  or  stabbing  with  a  thick 
skewer  on  each  side  of  the  three  cheeses  from  the 
previous  day,  and  putting  clean  dry  cloths  on  them  all. 
Mrs.  Walker,  at  7.20  A.M.,  proceeded  to  break  up  the 
curd  or  custard,  with  an  ordinary  tin  curd-breaker 
(save  that  the  handle  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  45"  to 
enable  it  to  be  worked  under  the  beam  over  the  cheese 
tub,  which  supports  the  screw  and  lever,  by  which 
pressure  is  put  on  the  sinker),  by  passing  the  breaker 
up  and  down,  slowly  at  first,  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
curd  in  the  whey.  When  finishing,  the  breaker  was 
used  more  freely.  A  great  improvement  on  these 
■  ■  ■  '  frame,  with  a  series  of  sharp 
uts  the  tender  curd  instead  of 
I  tub  was  finished,  the  sinker 
1  the  curd  to  settle  it  more 
specific  gravity.  The  same 
No.  2  tub  ;  and  at  8.10  a.m. 
the  whey  tubs,  which  had  been  carried  out  by  the  men 
to  the  vessel-shed,  were  brought  cleaned  by  the  house- 
maid. A  hair-sieve — with  a  contrivance  ior  hooking 
it  inside  the  whey-tubs — was  then  placed  under  the 
vents  of  No.  I  tub,  and  the  upper  plug  withdrawn, 
until  the  tub  was  sufficiently  filled,  so  that  Mrs.  Walker 
and  the  help  could  carry  it  into  the  whey-room  and 
pour  its  contents  into  larger  tubs  on  the  stage,  which 
required  considerable  strength.  When  the  whey  from 
No.  I  tub  had  been  drawn  down  to  the  upper  vent,  a 
strong  wooden  frame  was  placed  on  the  sinker,  and 
slight  pressure  applied  by  the  contrivance  from  above. 
This  done,  the  same  operation  was  repeated  on  No.  2 
tub.  At  8.25  A.M.  the  frames  and  sinker  from  No.  i 
tub  were  removed,  and  the  whey  drawn  from  the  lower 
plug,  and  then  Mrs.  Walker  and  the  help,  each  with  a 
large  knife,  standing  on  the  wooden  stage  and  leaning 
on  their  breasts  over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  proceeded 
first  to  cut  the  curd  into  cubes,  and  then  into  slices  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half-an-inch  thick,  in  order  to  set  the 
whey  at  hberty.  At  8.50  A.M.  the  sinker  and  frame 
were  returned,  and  increased  pressure  applied  ;  next 
the  curd  in  No.  2  tub  was  subjected  to  like  treatment. 
At  10.20  A.M.  No.  I  tub  was  in  like  manner  cut  up, 
and  increased  pressure  applied  ;  and  for  the  third  time 
at  11.20  A.M.  No.  2  was  thus  treated  for  the  third 
time  at  12  o'clock,  then  both  were  left  to  stand  until 
after  dinner.  Having  to  stoop  under  the  beam  or 
frame,  which  passes  over  the  tub,  renders  the  position 
of  the  cheese-maker  difficult,  and,  if  she  be  a  mother, 
perilous,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  neighbouring 
farmer  stating  that  his  wife  advised  him  to  give  a 
wholesale  order  for  busks,  for  she  broke  so  many 
while  cutting  up  the  curd.  At  2.15  p.m.  the  frame 
and  sinkers  were  again  removed  from  tub  No.  I,  and 
the  curd  cut  into  slices  of  about  2  inches  thick,  when 
the  curd-mill,  consisting  of  two  wooden  barrels  or 
cylinders,  thickly  studded  with  wire  spikes,  was  used  ; 
and,  as  the  curd  was  firm  and  tough,  considerable 
power  was  needed  to  turn  it.  Under  the  mill  was 
placed  a  mould  or  cheese-vat  18  inches  over,  and  about 
4  inches  deep  ;  over  this  was  spread  a  clean  dry  cheese- 
cloth, and  the  ends  brought  up  to  the  sides  of  the  mill 
to  prevent  any  crumbs  from  falling,  and  when  half  the 
curd  from  No.  I  tub  was  ground  the  cloth  was  folded 
over  the  cheese,  and  it  was  removed  to  the  lever  press. 
In  like  manner  the  curd  was  ground  for  the  other 
cheese,  and  also  for  the  one  cheese  from  No.  2  tub. 
After  remaining  under  the  presses  for  four  days,  and 
turned  daily,  the  cheeses  will  be  taken  to  the  cheese, 
room,  where,  until  they  are  about  three  weeks  old, 
they  will  be  daily  rabbed  with  the  hand  and  turned 
over  ;  after  this  they  will  be  turned  alternate  days  until 
sold,  when  about  two  months  old. 

left  before  4  o'clock,  I  give  the  following  sketch 
t  remained  to  be  done  before  bed-time,  or  10 
o'clock  P.M.  : — 

The  three  newly-made  cheeses  had  to  be  thrice  taken 
from  under  the  press  and  pricked  with  a  skewer,  the  last 
time  about  9  P.  M.  Both  the  cheese-tubs,  with  the  sinker 
and  wooden  frame,  and  also  the  curd  mill,  had  to  be 
carefully  cleansed  and  scalded  ;  the  whey  room,  cheese- 
making  room,  and  kitchen  floors  to  be  well  washed 
down  ;  some  20  cheese-cloths  to  be  washed  and  put  to 
dry  for  morning  ;  water  pumped  for  this,  and  also  to 
twice  fill  the  milk-cooling  trough  ;  the  evening's  milk 
to  be  cooled,  stirred,  and  treated  as  before  described. 
The  evening's  milking  vessels  had  to  be  all  well  washed 
and  cleansed,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  upstairs  cheese 
to  be  turned  and  rubbed,  and  to  what  has  already  been 
described  must  be  added  the  household  duties  of  this 
weak  staff —  churning,  butter-miking,  baking,  cook- 
ing, washing,  mangling,  and  a  host  of  other  domestic 
duties  in  a  family  where  there  are  seven  males,  four 
females,  and  three  young  children  to  be  fed  and  cared 
for.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Walker,  the 
daughter  of  a  successful  and  retired  dairy-farmer,  at 
one  time  resolved  that  she  would  not  be  the  dairymaid  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  hired  servants  to  success- 
fully manage  a  dairy  eventually  broke  down  her  resolu- 
tion, and  she  now  smiles  at  her  work,  though  this 
round  of  duties  knows  no  cessation,  for  the  cheese- 
making  here  continues  all  through  the  winter.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  MacAdam  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
"Domestic  Dairying  :  " — 

"  At  present  there  is  heard  from  many  quarters  a  loud 
and  earnest  appeal  for  sufficient  rest  and  leisure,  and 
fewer  hours  of  labour,  and  no  class  has  better  cause  to 


this  appeal 


demand  than  those  employed  in 
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cheese-making.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  them 
engaged  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  after  8  at  night, 
in  milking,  making,  and  turning  cheese,  or  cleaning  the 
dairy  and  utensils  ;  and  this  Egyptian  bondage  is  seldom 
lightened  by  the  repose  and  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  for 
the  thoughtlessness,  or  prejudice,  of  landlords  and 
farmers,  or  a  false  motive  of  economy,  often  compel  them 
to  continue  their  drudgery  on  that  day.  Surely  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  worse  than  a  want  of  profit,  and  far  more 
reprehensible  than  a  lack  of  success.  Must  these  have  no 
leisure,  no  recreation,  no  culture,  nothing  save  the  pro- 
tracted hours  of  labour  and  a  stinted  allowance  of  rest  ? 


pleased  to  impose,  and  which  circumstances  compel 
them  to  perform  ?  " 

When  Mr.  MacAdam  penned  the  above,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  '*  Domestic  Dairying."  He  and  his  sons 
are  now  managing  several  American  cheese  factories, 
and  he  advocates  their  adoption  in  England  with  still 
greater  prospects  of  success. 


CIjc  mttKs  mark 

December  i6. — IVah-r  Afeailows,  in  southern  coun- 
ties at  liivv  levels,  attend  to  as  in  November,  making 
due  allowance  for  a  fall  of  temperature  ;  not  unfre- 
quently  the  close  of  this  month  is  as  good  for  watering 
as  the  close  of  the  last,  but  generally  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere both  become  colder.  In  the  North,  frost 
and  snow  more  frequently  interfere  with  the  operations. 
The  thermometer  requires  close  watching,  even  in  open 
weather,  and  should  a  slight  frost  overtake,  the  open- 
ing of  the  sluices  a  little  more,  so  as  to  supply  an  extra 
flow  of  water,  may  carry  the  waterman  through,  when 
otherwise  his  labours  would  be  locked  up  in  ice.  Much 
depends  upon  the  natural  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  land  being  irrigated,  and  the  mode  of  irrigation. 
The  temperature  of  the  former  {the  water)  will  be 
influenced  by  that  of  the  land  over  which,  or  through 
which,  it  flows  in  the  carriers.  With  regard  to  the 
actual  temperatures  of  the  water  and  meadow,  these 
should    always   be    ascertained   by   a   wet-bulb   ther- 


apply  the  chalk  by  carting.  Marl,  shell  sand,  and 
green  sand  are  applied  in  the  same  way,  not  only  to 
clayey  soils,  but  to  all  soils  differing  in  character  from 
themselves.  When  applied  to  peaty  or  fen  soils,  clay 
and  sand  should  be  mixed  with  the  chalk  and  marl,  or 
applied  separately.  Pure  sand,  applied  to  peat  earth, 
will  greatly  sharpen  and  improve  its  quality  in  growing 
corn-straw  and  roots. 

Carting  in  frosty  weather  is  an  old  rule,  and  where 
the  ploughing  is  done  by  steam,  and  the  strength  of 
teams  reduced  to  what  is  required  for  constant  carting, 
the  work  should  be  kept  well  in  advance,  the  road 
work  being  done  in  open  weather,  and  the  field  work 
in  frosty,  and  also  in  dry  weather  when  the  land  will 
carry.  Carting  by  steam  has  become  an  exceptional 
practice,  but  from  the  importance  of  getting  the  carting 
expeditiously  done,  it  will  no  doubt  with  the  progress 
of  things  very  soon  become  the  rule,  and  horse-carting 
the  exception  ;  or  the  two  may  be  so  combined  that  the 
bulk  of  the  heavy  work  will  be  done  by  the  former, 
leaving  only  the  light  work  and  the  minor  details  of  the 
heavy  work  for  the  latter. 


Liverpool,  Dec.  12. — The  market  was  well  attended 
A  fair  consumptive  demand,  at  the  extreme  rates  of 
P'riday,  and  in  some  instances  rather  more  money  is  paid 
for  red  American  sorts.  Flour  in  moderate  demand, 
without  change  in  value.  Beans  steady.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  unaltered.  Indian  Corn  in  slow  demand,  and 
ratlier  in  favour  of  buyers  ;  mixed  .■\merican,  321.  gd. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Clover  :  IF.  H.  The  best  manure  you  can  give  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  either  bone  dust  (10  bush, 
per  acre,  rotted  in  sand),  or  superphosphate  of  lime 
(3  cwt.  per  acre).  60  bush,  of  hot  lime,  made  into  a 
compost,  and  well  slacked,  with  a  lot  of  mould,  road- 
side turf,  &c. ,  would  be  a  good  dressing  per  acre.  Or, 
if  you  can  get  old  gas-Ume,  and  make  a  compost  with 
it  and  similar  stuff,  you  might  put  on  20  or  30  bush, 
per  acre  of  it  with  advantage  ;  only  you  must  take 
care  that  the  compost  is  turned  over  several  times,  so 
that  its  mischievous  causticity  is  taken  out  of  it. 


Irrigation  Works. — This  is  a  favourable  time  for 
execution  of  such,  most  rivers  being  sufficiently  high  to 
determine  practically  "the  influx  and  efflux  levels," 
alias  "feed  and  tail  levels;"  springs  are  Kkewise 
open,  and  past  experience  ought  to  teach  both 
landlord  and  tenant  the  propriety,  not  only  of 
laying  out  works  for  immediate  use,  but  for  storing 
water  for  summer  use,  if  it  cannot  be  got  direct  from 
springs  or  rivers,  for  applying  more  especially  to  grass 
land,  whether  lying  in  permanent  meadow  or  under 
alternate  husbandry.  No  doubt  strong  prejudices  still 
exist  to  the  irrigation  of  land  only  lying  one,  two,  or 
three  years  in  grass  ;  but  such  prejudices  are  based 
upon  a  bygone  experience,  for  the  thorough  under 
drainage  and  subsoiling  of  land,  with  the  liberal  use  of 
artificial  manures,  have  removed  the  practical  objec- 
tions of  the  olden  time.  Water  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  com  and  green  crops  of  every  kind,  including 
Turnips  and  Potatos,  as  well  as  to  grass,  during  the 
early  period  of  their  growth  in  spring  and  summer  ;  but 
the  water  must  be  brought  to  the  land  before  it  can  be 
so  applied,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  at  this  season 
to  provide  the  supply  for  next  summer,  when  pipes 
and  other  underground  modes  of  conveyance  can  be 
laid  down  without  interfering  with  growing  crops.  As 
to  the  immediate  application  of  the  water  to  grass 
lands,  the  water  levels  and  surface  of  the  land  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  work.  When  the  water 
can  be  applied  to  a  plain  sloping  surface  of  permanent 
meadow  or  pasture,  either  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  or 
catch-water  plan,  at  is.  or  so  per  acre,  the  gutters 
from  the  underground  mains  being  opened  by  a  plough, 
the  rule  is  plain. 

Warping,  natural  and  artificial,  should  be 
carried  out  at  this  season,  and  the  latter  (artificial 
warping)  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been 
done.  A  large  area  of  poor  peaty  soil  in  North  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  adjoining, 
has  been  successfully  warped,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Fen  country  and  bogs  of  Ireland  may  be  so  warped  in 
the  same  way.  And  besides  fen  and  peat-bog  there 
are  immense  tracts  of  sandy,  gravelly,  and  chalky  soil, 
capable  of  being  warped  at  this  season,  when  there  is 
a  command  of  water  almost  everywhere  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  warp.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  warp, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  "Nile  mud,"  or 
Humber  mud,  or  anything  chemically  like  either. 
"Lay  clay  on  sand  and  you  buy  land,"  is  an  old  pro- 
verb, and  the  fertilising  effects  of  clay  is  as  well  known 
on  some  Irish  bogs  as  in  the  Bedford  Level.  And 
nothing  would  be  more  thankful  for  clay  warp  than 
poor  chalky  soils. 

Chalking,  Marling,  &c. ,  are  sometimes  done  wholly 
by  manual  labour,  as  claying  is  done  in  the  Fen 
country.  Thus  in  places  where  chalk  is  covered  with 
a  few  feet  of  drifted  clay,  parallel  trenches  are  opened, 
and  the  chalk  dug  out  and  spread  between  the  trenches. 
In  other  cases  the  chalk  is  drifted  into  large  beds  and 
covered  with  a  subsequent  layer  of  drifted  clay.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  chalk  may  in  many  places  be  dug 
up  and  spread  by  manual  labour  ;  but  in  examples  of 
drifted  chalk  it  is  more  common  to  open   pits,  and 


SEED  M.4RKET. 
As  usual  about  Christmas  our  markets  are  just  now 
very  quiet,  very  few  people  caring  to  go  into  stock  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  Values  of  all  descriptions  are, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  firm,'  and  a  good  business  is 
anticipated  early  in  January.  Yearling  parcels  of  home- 
grown Clovers  are  held  for  long  prices.  Alsike  and 
white  Clover  show  no  alteration.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Trefoil  seed.  Foreign  Italian  continues  to  advance  in 
price.  For  feeding  Linseed  we  have  an  improved  de- 
mand. Hemp  and  Canary  seed  move  off  steadily,  at  late 
rates.  Blue  Peas  are  in  slow  request.  Mustard  and  Rape 
are  quiet.    Sainfoin  now  meets  with  some  attention. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Dec.  11. 
The   supply    of  English   Wheat 


this 


morning 
market  was  small,  and  the  trade  steady  at  the  prices  c 
this  day  sennight.  There  was  the  usual  attendance,  and 
the  few  sales  of  foreign  Wheat 
American,  at  late  rates.  Barley  was  very  difficult  of  sale 
and  rather  easier.  Beans  were  cheaper.  Peas  unchanged 
in  value.  Oats  brought  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr.  upon 
the  prices  of  this  day  week.  Maize  was  unchanged 
value.     Flour  sold  slowly  at  late  rates. 


Wheat,  Essex,  Kent.  Suffolk.  .White  54' 

—  line  selected  runs do.  57 

—  Talavera   59—63 

—  Norfolk     


—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28—31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    ,  20—23 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato, 25— 27 

—  Irish     Potato;24— 26 

—  Foreign   Poland  and  Brew  22 — 26 


Rye-meal,  Foreigi 
Beans,  Mazagan.. 


331.  to  351... Tick  : 


381. 


—  Foreign 
Peas,  White,  Es.sex,  and  Kent . .  Boilers  4 

—  Maple,  —s.  to  —J Grey, 

Maize , 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack  4 

—  2d  ditto    ditto'4 

—  Foreie:n per  barrel  2 


Red. 


Average 


23    7 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  ii. 
This  being  the  annual  "Great  Market,"  the  supply  of 
Beasts  is  larger  than  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  about 
the  same  as  on  the  corresponding  day  last  year.  The 
trade  is  not  very  brisk,  yet  choicest  qualities  make  a 
high  price.  Some  of  the  best  Scots  have  reached  6s.  4d. 
per  stone  ;  the  general  quality  is  very  good,  yet  there 
are  not  so  many  of  the  largest  descriptions  as  we  have 
sometimes  seen.  The  restrictions  on  the  removal  of 
cattle  have  greatly  interfered  with  the  trade.  Butchers 
living  beyond  the  metropolitan  district  were  loudly  com- 
plaining that  they  could  not  purchase  the  animals  they  so 
much  needed.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  not  large,  but 
enough  for  the  demand,  this  being  a  day  on  which  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  department.  Trade  is  dull, 
and  late  prices  are  with  difficulty  realised.  Choice 
Calves  are  still  scarce  and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  970  Beasts,  6630  Sheep,  15  Calves,  and 
10  Pigs;  from  Scotland  there  are  1190  Beasts;  from 
Ireland,  1000;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  600;  from 
Western  Counties,  380  ;  and  2180  from  the  Midland  and 


Home  Counties. 
Best   Scots,  Here- 


.  rf:    ^.  ^.  1 


Best    Long- wool; 
Do.  Shorn 
I  Ewes&  2dqualit 


8-5 
Do.  Shorn 

Best"    Downs    and  1  Lambs       —  .. 

Half-breds        . .     6     8-6  10     Calves        . .  . .     4     4—6     8 

Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —   ..     I  Pigs  ..  ..3     4—5     4 

Beasts,  6320  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  17,240  ;  Calves,  41  ;  Pigs,  70. 
Thursday,  Dec.  i^. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  excessive  for  the  day.  but 
the  change  of  weather  and  large  supplies  at  the  dead 
market  have  caused  a  depression  in  the  trade  ;  prices  on 
the  average  are  lower,  and  a  clearance  cannot  be  effected. 
We  have  but  a  few  Sheep  on  offer,  but  quite  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  which,  for  reasons  stated  above,  is  very 
limited.  Calves  are  scarce,  and  consequently  very  dear. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  330  Beasts,  and  1150 
Sheep. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  ..  5     8t05 

Best  Shorthorns  . .  s     6—5 

2d  quality  Beasts  3     8—4 

Best    Downs     and 

Half-breds       ..  6    a-6 

Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  ~ 

Beasts.  1930  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


Best    Long-wo 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  qua 
Do  Shorn 

CaWel       '.'. 
Pigs 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Dec. 


Best  Fresh  Butter 

Second  do.  do. 
Small  Pork,  3J.  8(/.  t 


..     iSi-.  per  dozen  I 
i,d.  :     Large   Pork,   35.  ot 


Wedn 


Dec.  13. 


Longpod  .  I     — 
Egyptian.  1 33— 34 
Foreign  ..[36 — 44 
Foreign  ..32—35 


1  offer 


There  were  limited  supplies  of  English  Wheat  o 
here  to-day,  and  from  abroad  the  arrivals  were  only  mode- 
rate. Transactions  in  all  descriptions  were  restricted, 
and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  realising  Mon- 
day's currencies.  Fine  Barley  was  unaltered,  but  other 
qualities  were  easier  to  purchase.  Malt  sold  slowly  on 
former  terms.  The  show  of  Oats  was  large.  The 
demand  was  not  animated,  but  prices  were  maintained. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  dull,  and  drooping  in  value. 
Flour  met  with  a  quiet  sale,  at  about  late  rates. 


Arrivals 

OF  Grain,  & 

.,  INTO  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 

meat 

Barley. 

Oats.              Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish       .. 
Foreign  .. 

Qrs^ 

58,0 

Qrs^ 

5560 

Qrs. 

2r,020 

Sacks. 
{     '^hris. 

5940 

5800 

22,020 

HA  Y. — Per  Load  of^d  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Thursday,  Dec.  14. 

PrimeMeadowHay,  Ss^.to  98J.  r  Clover,  old     ..     . 

Inferior  do 50         70        Inferior  do.     ..      . 

Rowen 4°        ^S        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do.    . .     . 

Straw       34         4o      I 

Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Dec. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay    92i.toiooi.  I  Inferior  Clover     . 

Inferior  do 70         84        Prime  2d  cut  do.  . 

New  do —       —         New  do.         . .     . 

Inferior  do —        —         Straw       

Superior  Clover     ..120      130     I  JoSHl 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 


There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  English  wool  during 
the  last  week,  and  an  almost  general  adv.ance  has  been 
realised.  Buyers  begin  to  see  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
manufactured  goods  going  cheaper,  and  consequently 
place  their  orders  more  freely. 


Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  rather 
more  inquiry  for  all  descriptions  of  Hops,  prices  being 
very  firm.  The  Continental  markets,  like  our  own,  are 
almost  cleared  of  Hops,  and  the  tendency  is  upwards. 


COALS.— Dec. 


Cowpen  Hartley, 
rell  Main,  lis.  6d. ; 
End  Haswell,  24J.;  Walls  End  Hetton,  z+t. ;  Walls  End 
Hetton  Lyons,  22s.  gd.  \  Walls  End  Tunstall,  221.  gd. ; 
WaUs  End  Kelloe,  231.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  East  Hartle- 
pool, 24J.  ;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  23J.  6d. ;  Walls  End 
Tees,  a+r.  ;  Brancepeth  Cannel,  191. — Ships  at  market, 
22  ;  sold,  22;  at  sea,  30. 
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Greenhouses. 

H    FREEMAN    and   SONS,    Horticultural 

Marc   street,  Hackney,    E.      Good 
i^l'Tef  by 


HOUSES,  Glazeti,  ready  for  fixing, 

21   feet   by    n  feet,  ^28;   12I5    f- 

CONSERVATORY  in  stock,  36  !• 

Estimates  given  for  a       ^ ■- 


Ilk 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Hues. 

tfn\     IV^^"      "^^     JOYCE'S      PATENT 

BTjIjll       -'-^     PORTABLE  STOVES,  (or  drying  and      warminc 


w  REGISTERED    PATTERN    STOVE 

ilh  asii  receiver,    may  be  kept  burr 

ter  by  filling  up  with  fuel  every  12  hours,  and 

ulated  to  any  required  degree.     Price  I2i.  6d. 

Six  guineas.      PATENT    FUEL,    iSs.    per  120  lb. ; 

4J.  64.  and  9!. 


AMERICAN      CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 

PORTAllI  F  VAPOUR  and  h'ot'  AIR  BATH,  with  large  Cloak 
oj    6d     Medical    Tcstinonalb  aid    Prospectus   Free    on 

NASH.  Ironmnn^^r    -■,    O  f  rd  Street      and    JOYCES 


^3h' 


f^^^- 


lill  Row,    Londoi 


?Jck's,gu'tter,'dl>w":p'ipe" 


t  glass, , 


ipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators 
aging,  brickwork  not  included  : — 
40  ft.  by  16  ft.        60  ft.  by  20  ft.        100  ft.  by  24  ft 
£70    o    o  1C132    o    o  ;£238  10    o 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BO.XES. 

unglaied 3J.  eai 

t.  good  sheet  glass      . .        . .      6s.    „ 


glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     lis. 


OT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  Complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  lor  Heating 

GREENHOUSES,  Tubular  Boiler. 

HOTHOUSES. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  at  whole- 
sale prices ;    Elbows,   T  Pieces, 

'  Wr'SuGHT  and  CAST-IRON 
CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CO.NICAL, 
also  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from  24s,  each 
Improved  and  extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
with  or  without  Water  Bars,  from  52s.  6d.  each. 

CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
for  use  without  brickwork,  from  60s.  each. 
FcrlaiUBoil^.    pS^-JTAcE^^D^^oYsf  BA^^l    "a'n^  FU^^\II' 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

KIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


fpRLSb    rVTENT  UNIVERSAL    FLEXIBLE  and 

-•-  LEAKLtSS  PIPE  JOINT  and  P.ATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOIfcERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  ol  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 


and  good  workmanship 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  applicati 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-v 


Steam  Apparatus  Manufactu 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR   ESTIMATES  TO 

SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 
Mr.  GRAY   begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the  Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every  form  of  Tubular  Boiler  yet  introduced. 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  and  economy  of  Fuel,  doing  its  work  with 
one-third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  GARDENERS'  Chronicle  of  Intemat. 

The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  1  rati 

erable  in  consequence  of  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact     our 
1  the  fire      The  usual  form  of  a  furnace  being  a  parallelogram    is  r 


They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  whick,  with  pr 


Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page  476. 

r  than  a  square,  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  1 
should  bring  the  tubes  more  completely  within  range  of 
ng  fuel ;  and  this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  1 

t  had  on  application. 


JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  caUing  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
I  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


'  Dear  Sir,— Havi 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  !— 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S, 


R,— Having  n 


sure  they  will  by 


"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry, 
hing  I   can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
hort  of  its  real  merits.     The  dilemma  of  choosing 
Ijeen  set  at  rest,  by  the   advent  of  Mr.   Stevens' 


'Dear  Sir.— T  am  delighted 


Tngestre  Hall,  St 

, ,-_-^,_-   Improved  Comii 

and  most  powerful  Boiler  I  ever  i 


'  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 


'  Dear  Sir,— We  have  had  your  Improved  Cornish  Boiler  upwai 
two  years,  heating  more  than  zooo  feet  of  4-inch  pipmg,  and  I  feel 

'I  have  v^orted  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  not  one  that 


yours,  and  when  the  Boiler  becomes  k 


"Dear  Sir,— Your 
ever  used,  and  I  wo 
economy  of  fuel  and  U 


'Atherstone  Grapery. 


t  powerful  t 
back  it  to  beat  any  boiler  now  in  usi 
ur  with  thorough  cfhcicncy. 
'  Boiler,  and  will  be  as  commonly  used  a 


Tubular  Boiler. 

SOLE  MAKERS— THE   NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


December  i6,   1S71.] 
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tvertop  of 

hat  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
mount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
ilso  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
ame  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
if  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  tocrack.  They  are  made  of  the  following 


&■■ 


:ept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees. 


Price  Lists  of  HOTAVATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.   JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 


Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calokigen,  ^^6  6s.    \  Gas  Calorigen,  ^^3  ss. 


Building;  C— wall; 


The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  ofl 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 
It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 

Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).      May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen   Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


Horticultural  and  Window  Glass  Warenouses. 

'AMES     MILES,    6,    High   Street,    and   12  a 

13,  Elosson  Street,  Shoredilch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  Whiie  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  dfc 


HOSE,  TAPS.  CONNE' 


Prices  upon  application. 


PHILLIPS       AND       CO. 

0                   beg  to  submit  their  prices  as  follows 

st'of  the  Nobil'ityrclergy.  anil  G 

Horticultural 

Unit"d'Kin''dom"'° 

he  sizes  stated 

SQUARES  20  by 

.2,  M  by  13,  20  by  14,  »  by  .5,  20 

,y  16,  20  by  18. 

:;    ::  M.'A.  ::    :: 

::  T.  ■£. 

.  .       22S.    of.       .  . 

..      lOS.    Qd. 

These 

ed. 

1                 1 

2!ids.     Hest 

\\lVkl^y± 

by  ,,1.6  by  4 

lv.v^^y"\...    .«  „ 

SMALL  SHEET   SQUARES   (in  100  feet  lioses). 

by  J       6%  by  M       l^y  5       7%  by  5!^  1  „ 

byS       i\ihyl%       obyj      9pby7,';     •■    "'■  ^i 

lobyS      K'A  byi'A    .    ..     13s.  M. 

Boxes  2S.  each,  returnable  at  full  price. 

London     Agents     for     HARTLEY'S     IMPROVED     PATENT 

ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS. 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PT-ATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes. 
BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL, 
COLOURED,  and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu- 
facture,   at    the    lowest    terms.      Lists    of    Prices    and    Estimates 

°J^".  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Eishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


FLOWERS         FOR         SUNDAYS. 
By  Peter  Si'Enser,  B.A. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Engravings!  Pr'ice^i'.'' cloth.  '^°''"  ^'"'^  ^"^  numerous  Wood 
London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


I  HE  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  of  GARDEN 


OPERATIONS. 


,    or   gs.   for   25  Copies    for    d 

/here  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  P^t  Office  ordei 

E  Office  of  the  Gardemrs' 


..  :ntGard. 

London",  W.?"™ 


[TALY  in  ENGLAND  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  choice  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  with  the  aid 
f  Looker's  Horticultural  Appliances  in  Earthenware  and  Glass, 
/hich  defy  the  Winter  and  assist  the  Summer. 

HOULSTON  AND  SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  ;  through  all 
iooksellers,  and  of 

BEN  J.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


Now  ready, 

rpHE    SALIX,    or   WILLOW.     By   W.    Scaling, 

Hedges  and  Game  Coverts. 
Post  free  ts-:  orofSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.,  London. 


'  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  1 


Now  published,  price  IS.,  and  free  by  post  for  IS.  l]^d. 

IRE     GARDENERS'     YEAR     BOOK,    and 

ALMANAC,  for  1872.      By   Robert  Hocc,    LL.D.,    FL.S., 

Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture."    "  The  Gardeners'  Year 


iltural,  Floricultural,  and   Pomological  Novel- 
of  all  the  principal  Gardeners  of  the  Nobilitj 

and  Cottage  Gardener"  Office, 


Jemmett's 

ANNUAL   FARM   ACCOUNT    BOOK,   universally 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Press,   Tlu    Times,    James 
Sanderson,  Esq.  ;  Prof    Buckman,  John  Bailey  Denton,  Esq.  ;  and 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.     Mr.  Jemmett  receives  PUPILS. 
Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binfield,  Berks. 
SIMPKIN,  London;  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


contains  a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astronomical  Phcnomcn.i 

Houses  ofPaVliament,  and  other  useful  information,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  half  sheet,  containing  a  List  of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  ir 

Published    by    the    Stationers'  Company,  and    to    be    had    of   all 
Booksellers  and  Stationers.  


The  Patent  Imperisliable  Hothouse. 
RES'S  PATEN 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE, 
building  a   Plant   or   Fruit   House   of  any  kind,   sen 


H?m^ 


OT -WATER      APPARATUS       (MUSSETT'S 

Patent  Portable),    Heated    by    Gas,    Paraffin,    for 

Coke,   Cinders,   &c.,   with   the    greatest   ease   and    safety. 

lathing  of  the  k 


Greenhouses, 


,  and  Frame? 


ing  Halls,  Rooms,  Chui 

Vn    Illustrated    Priced    Catalogue,    and    Testimonials,   to    be 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  Mussett's  Patent."— ijoyii's 
Mussett's  is  the  best."— jl/r.  GUnny. 
MUSSETT,  Winstanley    Road,  Clapham    Railway    Jun. 


iSLER'S     CRYSTAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 

chandeliers  in  bronze  and  ormolu, 

"  '"  "'.3xfo'rd'st''re°et"w.' 

Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street.    


EDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.— 
'  bedsteads,  iron  and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN'S  COTS, 
ry  large  assortment  of:  150  patterns  on  show,  from  lis.  to  i^^. 

'  E  D  D I N  G     Manufactured    on    the    Premises,    and 

>  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S.  burton. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width  :  3  ft.      4  ft.  6  in.  5  (t. 

t  Ah'a  under  Mattresses         ..     lis.  6d.     ..     i6s.  od.  ..     l8s.  n2. 

id  Coloured  Wool  . .         . .     17?    <v£.     . .     25s.  od.  . .     28s.  6d. 


Good  Horse  Hai 

Best       do.      .. 

German  Spring  Hair  Stuffing       . ,    65s.  od. 

Best       do.        Elastic  Sides       . .     85s.  od. 


55s.  od. 


87s. 


31S.  to  180S.  T    Bolsters,  6s.  to  2^.  6d 
Pillows,  3S.  6d.  to  13s.  ;    Down  Pillows,  loj.  6d.  to  17s. 

FURNITUREfor  Bedroomsand  Dining-rooms.— Completes 
Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned  Deal,  always  01 

FURNITURE   for   Dining-rooms. -An   assort; 
Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Chairs,   CoucI 


60s.  od. 
^r.  od. 
gss.  od 


Show  Rooms.  Easy  Chai 
Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses, 
Catalogues  post  ' 


,  BURTON.  Fu 


kvii^i^irtrti.  o.  ouivivfi'.,  lurni^iim^  Ironmonger  by  appointment 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CataloRue,  containing  upwards 

of  8=0  Illustrations  of  his   unrivalled  stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and 

1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  .•    i^-  '         " 

I,  Newman  Yard,      . 

partsof  the  United  Kingdom  by  Kailway  is  tntlmg. 

BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fi 


ie  20  large  show  rooms,  post  tree.— 39,  uxiora  street : 
,  and  4,  Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6,  Perr>''s  Place;  and 
I  Yard,  W.     The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant 


Protection  from  Pire. 


Notice. 
[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and    Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  wtTiiouT  extra  charge 

t  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C 


lDAMS  AND  FRANCIS, 


BOOKS    are    the  legacies    that   Genius    leaves   to 
mankind,  to  be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  presents  to  the  posterity  ot  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 
Hogath's  Works,  150  illustrations  from  the  original  engravings,  with 

Plants,  with  100  coloured  'iUuslrations,  descriptions  by  Wooster,  royal 
8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  255.,  offered  at  20J. ;  Gems  of  Motlern  Belgian  Art, 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  with  16  autotypes  from  Belgian  Masters,  4to,  cloth, 
elegant,  pub.  at  215.,  offered  at  171.  :  Vanity  Fair  Album,  portraits  of 
celebrated  characters  from  Vanity  Fair,  ist  and  2d  series,  pub.  at  42s. 
each,  offered  at  341.  each  ;  Mackay's  1,001  Gems  of  Poetry,  illustrated 
by  Millais  and  others,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  125.  6rf.,  offered  at  loj.  ; 
Tennyson's  Works,  new  library  edition,  to  be  completed  in  5  monthly 
volumes,  vol.  i,  post  8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  los.  bd.,  offered  at  81.  td., 
(subscribers  solicited) ;  the  Mighty  Works  of  Our  Lord,  with  12  photo- 
graphs from  Old  Masters,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  11s.  6rf.,  offered  at 
los  ;  Homely  Scenes  from  Great  Painters,  by  G.  W.  Turner,  24  photo- 
graphs, 4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub,  at  155.,  offered  at  12s.  6d.;  Southgaie's 
Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,  2d  series,  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.   at 

London  :  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England.  E.C. 

Leech's  Pictures  Irom  Pun 
3  vols.,  halt  morocco  gilt,  gil 
£,2  4i-  ^-  ;  Morris'  British  Mo 


lb.  at"^*^!!!,  offm 
'^ll  oflSe?  at""" A  ' 


backs,  pub.  at  21s.,  ottered  at  17J.  (subscribers  names  solicited) 
—vol.  r,  comprising  July  to  December,  1841  and  18,^2,  complete,  pub.  al 
i6r.,  offered  at  131.  ;  Good  Words,  the  volume  ending  December,  1871 
illustrated,  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  js.  6d.,  offered  at  6s.  3^.  ;  Gems  ol 
Dutch  Art,  12  photographs,  from  engravings  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  S.  Thompson,  410,  cloth   gilt,  pub.   at   251.,   offered   at   20s.    6d.  ; 

V.    P.,   4to,   handsomely    bound,   pub.    at   255.,    offered   at   20J.    6d.\ 


^  .  offered  at  ^i.  2d.  each  (vols,  i  and  2  published),  subscribers 
solicited  ;  Beautiful  Pictures  by  English  Artists,  a  series  of  celebrated 
modern  paintings,  engraved  on  steel,  edited  with  notices,  &a,  by 
Sydney  Armytage,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  21s.,  offered  at  17s.  ;  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  6  beautiful  photographs,  by  Sedgfield, 
small  4to,  cloth,  elegant,  pub.  at  los.  6d.,  offered  al  8f.  6rf.  ;  Character, 
a  new  book,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  uniform  with  "Self  Help,"  post  Svo, 
cloth,  pub.  at  OS.,  offered  at  5s. 

S.  AND  T.  GILBERT  are  now  offering  the  above  choicely  illustrated 
and  Fine  Art  Publications,  &:c. ,  at  the  extremely  low  prices  alhxed,  for 
cash.     Postage  additional,  at  the  rate  of  4^.  per  lb. 

London  :  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free.] 


The  Great  City  Mart  of  Current  Literature. 

SAND    T.    GILBERT'S    LARGE    BOOK    SHOW 
•    ROOMS   contain   the    best    selected   STOCK    of    MODERN 
BOOKS  in  the  City  of  London,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

4,  Copthall  Buildings,  behind  the  Bank  of  England, 
London,  E.C. 


.THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CAlfTIONED  AGAINST 


;eru 


L  L 


T/-    I  N  A  H  A  N  ■  S 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  ui 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
words,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  L  L  .  "  on  seal,  label,  an 
New  Wholesale  DepOt,  6a,  Great  TItchfield  Street 


WH  I  SKY.- 

)w  snirit  is  the  very 


WILLIAM      YOUNGER      and      C  O.'S 
EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  and  DINNER  ALES. 
Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical,  to  be  had  of  the 
principal    Retailers.      Observe    'Irade  Marks,  as  other  brands   are 
frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  ..        ..     Edinburgh.     Estab.  1749. 
London  Stores      . .     Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCO 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govt 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  applica 
the  fine  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provid 
breakfast-tables  with  a  delicatcly-fiavoured  beverage  which  ma 


Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce, 

HE  "WORCESTERSH 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce, " 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  ; 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles 
:;eiits-CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,    London,   and 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.- 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Hea 
ache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  delica 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of; 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

TN      FROSTY      and       FOGGY      WEATHE 
JL  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR  . 

Will  be  found  a  great  source  of  comfort  by  persons  suffering  fro 
Asthma  and  Disorders  of  the  Chest  and  Lun^s.  May  be  obtained 
all  respectable  Medicine  Vejidors  in  the  Kingdom.  In  bottles 
".  iMJ-  and  2S.  gd.  each. 


-The     ( 
led    Medicine,     BLAIR'S 


GOUT    and    RHEUMATISM.- 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rhe 
lew    days    by    that    cek 

RHEUMATIC  PILLS..  .  ndurin 

and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  p 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  11.  ij^rf.  and  2s.  gd. 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 
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To  gardeners-Special. 

■WEEKS   &   CO.'S 

LANDSCAPE  POCKET-BOOK  AND  DIARY  FOR  1872 


Is  now  Ready,  and 


be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  a  note  addressed 

J.  WEEKS   &  CO., 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  PATENTEES  OF  THE  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  HOT-WATER  BOILER, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Pocket  Book. 

Shows  of  Royal  Horticultural  .Society. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Heating  by  Hot  Water. 

Postal  Information. 

Tabular  Mensuration. 


CONTENTS  :  — 

Table  of  Long  Measure. 
Banking  Information. 
Variety  of  Interesting  Details. 
Calendar  for  1872. 
Shows  of  Royal  Botanic  Societ)-. 
A  Compendious  Diary  for  1872 


Tables  and  Rules  for  Planting. 
Rules  for  Presaging  the  Weather. 
Mensuration  of  Tubes,  Sec. 
Table  of  Square  Measure. 
Useful  Commercial  Information. 


CONSERV'^TORIES 
FERNERIES 
PLANT  HOUSES 


FORCING  HOUSES 
CUCUMBER  HOUSES 
MELON  HOUSES 
/  MvrAv/  o,t  New  and  Inifinnvd  Piinciples  by  J.    WEEKS  &- 


MNERIES 
PLACH  HOUSES 
PINE  STOVES 


WEEKS'S    PATENT    DUPLEX 

UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER. 

NOTE  ITS  ADVANTAGES.     NOTHING  EQUALS  THEM. 

The   average    DURABILITY    of  this   Boiler   is    20  years,   and   we   are    prepared   to  issue  an 

INSURANCE  POLICY  and  GUARANTEE  its  safety  for  15  years. 
A  break-down  or  failure  is  well  nigh  IMPOSSIBLE. 
This  Boiler  may  justly  be  styled   INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Perfect  SAFETY  is  guaranteed. 

All  sediment  can  be  removed  without  emptying  the  Apparatus. 
This  Boiler  can  be  instantly  converted  into  TWO  DISTINCT  HALVES,  one  left  WORKING 

and  the  other  taken  away. 
These  Boilers  being  of  CAST  IRON,  are  infinitely  more  durable  than  Wrought  Iron  Boilers. 
Any  ordinary  labourer  can  periodically  CLEAN  OUT  THE  BOILER,  without  displacing  a  brick. 
In  case  of  repairs  to  ONE   SECTION  of  the  Boiler,  the  REMAINING  PORTION  can  be  left 

in  operation. 
This  Boiler,  being  in  SECTIONS,  can  be  passed  through  any  doorway  I  foot  6  inches  wide. 
Weeks's  Upright  Tubular  is  the  ONLY  BOILER  that  offers  these  advantages,  which  cannot  fail  to 

be  of  the  utmost  interest  and  benefit  to  the  Horticultural  World. 


Full  particukars  of  Boiler  and  BOOK  of  DESIGNS  (12th  Edition),  Post  Free  on  application  to 

J.    WEEKS    AND    CO.,     HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURERS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  4 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitetriarfi,  City  of  Lond< 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  \fi,  1871. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  is 
£t  y.  lorf.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

I'ublished    by  WILLIAM   RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ALFRED  FRYER,  The  Nu; 


AMATEUR  ROSE  GROWERS  should 
my  CATALOGUE.      It   contains  all  the  good 
plants  are  the  finest  that  can  be  produced. 

B.  R.  CANT,  St,  John's  Street  Nursery,  Cold 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit Trees,  &o. 


s  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  f 


w 


New  Engllsli  Rose  (Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

M.    KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,    Hailsham,    the 


Gladioli  and  Roses. 

»RICED      DESCRIPTIVE      CATALOGUE      of 

HYBRID    GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &c.,  forwi    '    " 


pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  c 


chant,  Worcester. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.- 
Peaches,    Nectarines.    Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricot 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


F: 
Canes 

in    considerable    number  :-BLACK    HAMBURGH,    MILLHILL 
HAMBURGH.    BUCKLAND    SWEETWATER,     ESPERIONE, 


STRONG     and     EXTRA    STRONG     FRUITING 
VINES— The    leading  varieties,  strong  and  well  ripened,  for 
fruiting  and  planting.     Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  free  upon 


The  Fairy  Apple. 

JOHN  JENNINGS  has  fine  PYRAMIDAL  TREES, 
with    bloom-buds,    of  the   above    beautiful  dessert    Fruit    tc 
DISPOSE  OF,  at  s«.  each.     The  fruit  is  in  season  from  Decembei 
to  April. 
•'  Destined  and  worthy  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  worthiest  of  it: 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS,  and 
WALNUTS.- Fine  Standard  and  dwarftrained  APRICOTS, 
PEACHES,  and  NECTARINES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Perpetual 
ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering  SHRUBS,  FOREST 


H 


New  Soft-wooded  Plants,  1871. 

CANNELL    begs    to    inform    his    Friends    and 

Customers  lliat  liis    AUTUMN     C,\TALOGUE,  contr    ' 
above,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Florist  Flower  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Wool' 


of  EVERGREENS,  in  p 
i  Conservatories,  Covent  Gardci 


Cliristmas  Trees. 

SPRUCE    FIR,  in  all  sizes,    ranging   from   2  feet   to 
15  feet.     For  prices,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CRIPPS  and  SON,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries,  Kent. 


Cbristmas  Trees. 

HANDSOME    NORWAY    SPRUCE,    of  vari 

LITTLE  AND   BALLANTYNE,  The  Carlisle  Nursery  and  ! 


l^EBB  aniTbUCk"  Land  Agents,  Worcester. 


WHITETHORN  QUICK,    i-yr.,  fine.     For  sample 
B.  R  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery, 


JOHN  GRIGOR  AND  CO., 


H 


Fine  Transplanted  Larch. 

ENDERSON     AND     SONS     offer     transplanted 

LARCH,  i<A  to  I'A  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3«to3«  feet,  clean 
I,  with  perfect  leaders.  Prices,  cheap,  to  be  had  on  application. 
Den  Nursery-,  Brechin,  N.B. 


ARCH,  3-yr.  transplanted. 


I  SONS,  Penrith, 


To  tlie  Trade. 

STRONG    HAZEL,    SLOES,    3-yr.    Seedling  OAK, 
2.yr.     Seedling     BIRCH,     2-yr.     (l-yr)    AUSTRIACA,     I    and 
s-yr.    Seedling   LARCH,    I-yr.    transplanted    LARCH,    VICTORIA 
RHUBARB.        eS-  WANTED,  strong  PLUM  STOCKS. 
DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  Waterioo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Trade  List,  1871-72, 
PERB   r ■ 

\L    TREES    Exhibited    in    September    last    at    South 

OHn'^and'  CHARLES '°  lee.     Royal    Vineyard 

Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 

AURICE    YOUNG'S    NEW    TRADE    LIST    of 

FER.«,      HARDY      EVERGREEN      TREES      and 


M 

SHRUBS,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 
NEW    AUCUBAS,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and:  will  be  f 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


Fruit  Trees,  Fruit  Trees. 

rOHN     PERKINS,     Sen.,     begs     to     offer    the 

lollowing  :— 
andard  PEARS  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  601.  per  100. 
warf-Trained  MOORPARK  APRICOTS,  24s.  per  dozen. 

PEACHES.  24s.  per  dozen. 

MAVDUKE  CHERRIES,  &c.,  18!.  per  doien. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


To  tbe  Trade. 

BETA   CHILENSIS   (True),     the   variety  grown  so 
extensively  in  all  the   London   Piirks  and  Public  Gardens.— The 
Undersigned  have  a  small  quantity  to  offer.      Price  per  ounce  on 


R' 


i  Cray  Nursery.  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


le  various  forms  of  Trees,  wilh  Directions  i 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Croppir 
I'reatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  fori 
ikin,  colour,  flesh,  flav.  *      ' 


w 


EBB'S    PRIZE    COB     FILBERTS,     and    other 

prize    COB    NUTS    and    FILBERTS.      LISTS    of  these 
s  from  Mr  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS, 
Florist  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS ;  also  Plants 
of  all  the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours  ; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Eariy 
Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  (Talcot,  Reading. 


largoniums  for  tlie  Million. 

3LDER'S  unrivalled  COLLF 
-  FRENCH,  FANCY,  and  SHOW  VARIETIES. 
n  strong  Plants.  CATALOGUES  eratis  on  applicatic 
HUNT'S  superb  SWEET  WILLIAM,  in  24  var 
ilants,  as  per  former  Advertisement. 


New  Jap 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL 
Agents  for  Messrs.  KR^ 
men,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUES  of  Importati 
New  Lilies  and  L.  Leichtlinii, 


CALCEOLARIA  (herbaceous),  of  very  cho 
from  pans  sown  in  August,  and  once  pricked  out,  2j 
31.  6d.  per  two  dozen  ;  6s.  for  50 ;  tor.  per  too. 
CINERARIA,  nice  young  plants,  from  a  choice  col 


for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    QRA 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,  by  Specia 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 


WANTED,    EXTRA  STRONG  Transplanted  APPLE 
and  PEAR  STOCKS.   State  size,  quantity,  at  " 
F  RANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  i 
Chester 


Vpton"  Nurseries, 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 


IHE       PINE-APPLE       NURSERY      COMPANY, 

32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgxvare  Road,  W. 
lOHN  BESTER,  Manager  ofthe  Nursery  and  Seed  Department, 
fhe  Company  guarantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
J  Genuine  Articles.    The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


SUTTONS,'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1872 
IS  NOW  READY. 
Price  IS. ;  gratis  to  Customers. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading.  Berks 


H. 


Agricultural  Jind  Garden  Seeds. 


Seei  Gt( 


'isbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREI 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchant.s. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  iSe 
for  Wheat ;  1S62,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutcli  Bulbs. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  importations  of  t 


FRUIT  TREES  1 


New  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and 
Priced  Lists  ot  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  Bedding 
and  Decorative  Purposes,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  A'incs,  Sweet  Violets, 
&c.,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.  W. 


Double  Tuberoses. 

^HE    UNDERSIGNED    offers    to  the  Trade  finest 
.    quality  flowering  TUBEROSE    BULBS,  own  growth.    [Price, 


B 


The  Best  Wrinkled  Pea  is 

EST         OF         ALL        (McLean's). 

Price  5s.  per  quart.    Trade; 
SUT'r0>l  AND  SONS, 


Trade  price  on  applicatic 


B.    R.  CANT,  St.   Jol 


MCLEAN'S  ADVANCER,   LAXTON'S  PROLIFIC 
LONGPOD    (improved    stock),    SUPREME,    and    ALPHA 
PEAS.     Prices  on  applic 

" /ei 


F.  TELLEY,  Seedsi 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS  for  1872.— F 
Garden  Peas,  which  will  be  sent  out  by  us  this  season  in  trial  packe 
seepa^^^^o  ^^'^  ^^^j^  ^^  Leadenhall  Street!  London,  E.C. 


JAMES  TAPLIN,  Seed  Merchant,  Uitbridge. 


To  the  Trade. 

CUCUMBER    SEEDS.— Pearson's   Long  Gun,    and 
RoUisson's  Telegraph  (true).     Price,  per  oz.   or  100  seeds,  on 
app  ica  ion   o^^  cqOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


TDIRD'S  KING    of  the    CUCUMBERS,   n.   6rf. 

BIRD'S   QUEEN  of  the    MELONS,   is.   per  jacket.    The 

green-fleshed  variety.    May  be  had  of  all  the  Seed  'Trade,  and  of 

JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseri-man  and  Seedsman,  Downham. 


CONOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
3-yr.  old  plants,  21J.  per  100.     Orders  booked  now  for  dcliveiy  in 

^'jaSeS    DICKSON    AND    SONS,    "Newton"    Nurseries,    and 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


JAMES    DICKSON    AND     SONS, 
02,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


and 


Extra  fine  Forcing  and  Planting  Seakale. 

C:*  EORGE  CLARKE  has  many  thousands,  very  fine 
T  clean  stuff,  this  season,  which  he  begs  to  offer  as  under;— 
Planting  size,  55.  per  too;  forcing,  tor.,  I2j.,  and  some  superline 
selected  Crowns,  151.  per  too. 

■        -■  .;  and  Mottingham,  Kent,  S.E. 


;ffiii;i 


Turnip  and  Mangel  'Vurzel  Seeds— 1871  Crop. 

JOHN  SHARPE  will  on  application  furnish  his  LIST, 
with  prices,  of  the  principal  SEEDS  he  is  growing  this  year. 


.tn.-jX 


Seed  Fotatos. 
XT     AND   F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of  SEED 

application.     It  comprises  all  the  best  early  and  late  varieties,  also  all 
the  Amtncan  sons  worthy  of  cuiiivaiion.    The  quality  is  excellent, 

Seed  Growine  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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RICHARD   SMITH'S  LIST  of  EVERGREEN  and 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS.RHCIDODENDRONS.STANDARD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CLIMBING  and  TWINING  PLANTS, 


IWO    HUNDRED    THOUSAND 

transplanted  QUICK,  5  to  4  fe. 
100,000  2-yr.  transijlanled  QUICK,  2  to 
500,000  2-yr.  Seedling  do.,  t',~i  to  3  feet. 
50,000  2-yr.  transplanted  ASH,  3  to  5  f( 
1,000,000  ENFIELD  MARKET  CABB     _„      _ 
3  tons  ASHTOP  KIDNEY  and  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOS. 
Samples  and  nrices  on  annliratinn  to 
W.  COCKS,  O 


SB  AGE  PLANTS. 


,  Donington.  Spaldin 


R? 


and 


Specli 

VIN 


clai: 


ES 


ROSES,  1 

Fine  Dwarf  ROSES,  best  sorts,  7s.  pe 

Fine  fruiting  VINES,  of  sorts,  51.  eacl 


CIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nu 


Wholesale    Prices, 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 
T  EVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-snr-S 

-Li  near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  followine 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  too,  7,.  ;  per  1000  £3 


%\ll 


w 


LLIAM    POTTEN'S   CATALOGUE  of  choice 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  all  selected  from  the 
iks,   is  noiy  ready;  also  his  CATALOGUE   of  BEDDING 


WM.  POTTEN,  Seedsman 


w 


Qvaston  Nurseries. 
LLIAM     BARRON    AND    SON'S     Priced 

CONIFER.'E    and    other 
RHODODENDRONS, 


Descriptive    CA'TALOGUE 
FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 


ready,  and  may  fc 


Elvi 


Nun 


;endinp  purchasers  is  respectfully 
■rowasTi,  near  Derby. 


GENUINE     SEEDS     ONLY. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DF.G   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT  THEIR 

IimSTRATEB  PRICED  CATALOGUE 

OF  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  1S72. 

With  List  of  Implements  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 
Is    1WW    Published,    and   will   be  forwarded   Post    Free    on    application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW     AND     GENUINE     SEEDS. 

B.  S.  Williams 


BEGS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   HI! 


R 


OBERT      NEAL,      NURSERYMAN,      Wandsworth 

Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
ng  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES 
""  R-Ii,  SHRUBS,  &c.,  which  are 
CATALOGUES  may  be  had  fret 


RHODODENDRONS,    CONIFERS,    SHR 


within  a  few  minu 
orth  Common  Railw 


walk  of  the  Clapham 


I  Stat 


[NE   HEALTHY   NURSERY   STOCK 

Per  dozen.— s.  a 

l^  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet,  clean  and  well  grown,  dark 

lush'^  fine'''"'°°'2&     " 


,  well  transplanted 


5NEASTER ; 
AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT.15,  ^to.,  feet  .. 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy 
"     "    "'       -     ■■    -      ■      THORN,  5  to  6  fe 


I  Double  Scarlet  T 
NGUINEA 
RHODODENDRONS 


SANGUINEA,  : 

fine"  hybrids, 
hy  healthy  plai 

00    fine  "named     Hybrid  p'e'rpetu'al 

""' "ky'^may. 


HENK 


MAY,  The  Hope  1 


Bedale,  York'stoe. 


W^ 


3-yr.  Seedl 
TheNu 


Cross     Nurseries, 


LbiesDouglasii,3to4feet'.  i8 


„  Deodara,'2  to  2I4  feet  18  o 
Co'ptomeria  Lobbii,  2  fact  . .  90 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  2  feet    9  0 

rens.  3  to  4  feet    90 

!imana,3fcct  .    60 


Picea  balsainea,  2 


Lobbii,  iJi  foot         ..     8t 
occidentalis,  3  to  4  ft.    51 


Taxus  baccata,  z%  feet 
Lobbii,  r-  " 

Berteri 


Berberis  Darwinii, ; 

„        dulcis,  2  fc 

„        Mahonia.  ; 

Cotoneastcr  micropl 

Ivy,  Irish,  for  edgin 


„       Portugal,      I      f 
bushy,  per  100, 

foot,  per  100,  ass.      . . 
^oses.  Standards,  best  so; 
„       Dwarfs . . 
Selecled  from  CatalogU' 


Str;,'neC?ider; 
Blenheim,  Loi 


"IV/r    ILFORD         NURSERIES 

■^^  near  Godalmlng. 

For   NEW  and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS   and 

CONIFER.^1,  see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,    &c.,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For    RHODODENDRONS    and    other   AMERICAN 

a^KS'G^f.  "^"'^'^'^   ^■"™'^'^  ^-  """i»"- 

For  STANDARD   and    HALF  STANDARD   ROSES, 

see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see   MAURICE 

YOU^fb•S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE   NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  Cheap  EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS  for  COVER 

%*U^Nl^rSew°'Des^^L"e"lllTL!jGUr       "^"■''^'^ 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER    BEDDING    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST  TREES,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 

For   EXTRA   TRANSPLANTED   or   QUARTERED. 

FOREST  TREES   for  Plantinf;   Belts  or  Shrubberies  see  I 
MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CataloKul.      ' 

Forwarded  on  application  enclosing  stamp.  I 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming.  1 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER,  VECETABLE, 

AND    AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS    FOR    1S72, 

Containing  many  New  and  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
IS    NOW    READY.        POST    FREE    TO    ALL    APPLICANTS. 


VICTORIA   and    PARADISE    NURSERIES,    UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


GARDEN     SEEDS. 

OSBORN  &  SONS' 
SELECT  LIST  OF  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

WITH  ORDER  SHEET,  FOR  THE  ENSUING  SEASON, 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  amplication. 

FULHAM     NURSERY,     LONDON,     S.W. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

Vv^ILLIAM     PAUL'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTH'E  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s,  6d. ;  ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


32,   Maida    Vale,   Edgware  Road,  W. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY 

(one  of  the  Oldest  Nurseries  extant) 

IS    NO'W    CONDUCTED    BY    A    COMPANY,    WHO    ARE 
PREP.'XRED    TO 

WAEEANT    GENUINE 

EVERY   ARTICLE   SUPPLIED   TO   THEIR    CUSTOMERS. 
THEIR  STOCK  AND  RESOURCES  ARE  ALMOST 

INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND 

THEIR   MOTTO   IS  "LIBERALITY." 

Please  write  for  their  NEW   CAT-ALOGUE,    and  also  for   their   SEED   CATALOGUE,  to  be  published 
January  i,  1872,  which  will  contain  a  large  fund  of  useful  information. 

Address,  JOHN  I5ESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NU-RSERY,     MAIDA     VALE,      LONDON,     W. 


December  23,  1871.] 
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GEORGE    GOR 
LARCH,  from  =4  -  j-  ■■- 
INlfs  AUSTRIACA 


LARCH,_from;4_10  3oinchesi  SCOTCH   FIRS 

10  40  inches;  i-yr.  seedling  LARCH,  am 
m  true  native  Scotch  seed,  that  he  can  d 

°'^'george  go: 


:'l,'f?oS 

SCOTCH  FIRS, 
of  at  reasonable 


"4,"fempfe'D?le°Street,  Liverpool. 


FASTOLF    RASPBERRIES; 


ASPARA. 
JAPONICA;  CLEMA^riS'  LANUGINOSA; 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA;  PERNETTYA  SPECIOSA,  the 
berry-bearinK  variety;  AUCUBA  LIMBATA,  bicolor  and  viridis ; 
SALIX  BABYLONICA  SALOMONII,  the  hardy  Weeping  Willow. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 


rpo   WILLOW  GROWERS.— The  Planting   Season 

±    having  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  Nuksery- 

MAN,  Basford,  Notts,  is  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for 
WILLOW     PLANTS    and    CUTTINGS    for    Timber    Trees   and 
WILLOv"  PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 

-----    '"  ^CUTTINC^  ...  „,.. 
PLANTS  i 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  iBsectlclde. 
OOLEVS       TOBACCO       POWDER. 

Of  all  Nursen'men  and  Seedsmen. 


10BACCO  TISSUE,  for  FUMIGATING  GREEN- 
.  HOUSES.— Will  destroy  Thrip,  Red  Spider,  Green  and  Black 
',  and  Mealy  Bug,  and  bums  without  the  assistance  of  blowing, 
1  is  entirely  free  from  paper  or  rags.     Price  3*.  6d.  per  lb.,  carriage 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 

Gardeners   since    1850,    against 

-    ■     Spider,     Mildew     Tlirips, 

;n  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 


Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg 

of  F"/REST,°FRu'lTTa'nd   ORNAlliENJAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 


from  the  Chester  Passenger  Station. 

Priced  LISTS  post  free. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  "Newton"  N 


•series,  Chester. 


Glass  for  Garden  Purposes. 

JAMES        PHILLIPS        and        CO- 
be 


REDUCED  PRICES  a 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S   PATENT 
NDLE      COMPANY 


London  Agents  for  HARTLEY'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
ROUGH  PLATE. 

LINSEED  OIL,  Genuine  WHITE  LEAD,  CARSON'S  PAINTS 
PAINTS  of  various  colours  ground  ready  for  use. 

SHEET  and  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  SLATES  of  all  sizes, 
BRITISH  PLATE.PATENT  PLATE.ROLLED  PLATE  CROWN 
SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL,  COLOURED 
and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manuf  '     ' 

JAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Sti 


Richard   Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT, 


WOECESTEE. 


ROSES -Standard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL      „ 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


George  Jackman   &  Son, 

THE    "WOKING"    NURSERIES,     SURREY, 

ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    of   60    YEARS,    and    NOW    OCCUPYING    an    AREA    of    180    ACRES, 
Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Planting  to  the  resources  of  this  Establishment. 

Their  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  NURSERY  CATALOGUE   of  frequently  TRANSPLANTED   STOCK, 
can  be  had  Free  by  Post  on  application,  with  Plan  (Home  portion)  of  Nursery. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

■  Orchard  :--Pyramid,  Dwarl  JIaiden,  Cutback,  and  Trained 
It  trees.  ^  For  the  Garden  :— Embracing  all  the  finest  and 
ular  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine, 


.Strawberries,  Medlars,  &c. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 

Of  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  of  Provence,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea,  Climbing  Roses,  &c. 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs 

(Including  the  Clematis).- Well    adapted    for   covering   Verandahs, 
Pillars,  Festoons,  Walls,  Porticos,  Trelliswork,  &c. 


American  Plants, 


hardy  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees 

(For  Park  and  General  Piantingl— including  Trees  with  eith< 
able  growth  or  foliage,  such  as  weeping,  cut.lcaved,  c 
variegated,  &c 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

(Suitable  for  Clumps,  Belts,  Screens,  &c.)— containing  a  chc 
tion  of  all  shatles  of  foliage. 


Forest  Trees  (for  Covert  and  Coppice  Planting)— All  carefully  transplanted,  free  grown,  and  good  rooted. 


•  goods  direct  from  the  producers. 


with  orders)  >viU 


WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


G 


,  Laure 


amage  paid  to  any  raihv. 
BROWN  AND  CO  , 
,  London,  E.G.  ;  Netting 
'ountney  Place  (close  to  the  OPFice 


WS.     BOULTON     AND     CO.,     Norwich, 
•    Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus 
Manufacturers. 

New  labour-saving  machinery  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  CON- 
SERVATORIES, VINERIES,  ORCH.^RD  HoOSES,  FORCING 
PITS,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices.     Designs   and   Esiim:itcs  furnished. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  LIGHTS  ready  for  delivcrj-, 


..3a 


With  handles  complete. 
Prices. —Carriage  paid  to  any  station  within  200  miles  of  Norwicl 

8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £2  15  I  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £< 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  jfis  17  I  M  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. .  £7 
If  prepared  with  wood  cills,  to  build  on  brick  wall,  and  lights  t 


Other  s 

PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Illustrated    Catalogues    free   on    appl 
Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 


no  Woodwork  o.  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  55s. 

COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Iron  WorKs,  2,  Winsley 


l^Kol^el 


The  Eoysa  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES,  stATUARY, 
GARDEN  POTS  (from  a  to  30  inches  in  diameter),  of  superior  quality, 
withstand  frost,  and  do  not  "become  green!  EDGING  TILES,  &c. 
See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.  Price  List  free 
Book  of  Drawings,  6d.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery, ' 


Roster's  Garden  Edging  TUes. 


1HE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS 

matenals  of  great  durability.      The  plainer  sorti 
suited    for  KITCHEN    GAR 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
urable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  Queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea,  S.  W. ;  Kingsland  Road.  E. 
;s  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES  ■  —  "  '  — 


CO^E 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Consen'atories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c.,    from  35.  per  square  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dai 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Batl      ■       "  '       >•■-■■- 

durability,  V?all  Copi 


,  Baths. . 
Copings,  L 
in  great  variety,  Slates 
dG.  ROSHER,  Brick  a 


Stable  Paving  of  great 


ig  Wall: 
Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds,'  Roofing 
ihants.— See  a 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14*.,  Coarse  171,  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  ij.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  p     ' 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Fi 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  qua 
(1  ROSHER.-Addresses  see  al 


KENT 


mpt\y  executed 
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TO     THE    TRADE. 


Hurst  &  Son, 

IIAVINi;    PURCHASED   THE    HALF   STOCK   OF   THE 

UNDER-NAMED  NEW  PEAS 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  Trade, 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  TWO  NEW  PEAS 
raised  by  Mr.  Laxton.  These  two  varieties, 
DIFFERING  FROM  EACH  OTHER,  inasmuch  as  One 
is  a  smooth  Pea  and  the  other  an  indented 
Marrow,  present  a  different  type  from  any  yet 
introduced,  and  may  be  probably  the  forerunners 
of  considerable  improvements  in  Garden  Peas. 
From  the  distinct  and  peculiar  colour  of  the 
seed,  that  invaluable  desideratum,  a  dish  of 
really  Green  Peas  at  table,  may  be  realised, 
even  when  the  outward  appearance  of  the  pods 
denotes  maturity. 

LAXTON' S   EVERGREEN  PEA. 

A  very  distinct  novelty.  A  smooth  Pea,  of  a 
peculiar  dark  green  colour  when  cooked.  Very 
productive,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 


LAXTON' S     CONQUEST     PEA. 

A  tall,  late,  green  wrinkled  Pea,  exceedingly 
productive,  and  of  a  fine  rich  flavour.  This 
variety  is  most  distinct,  the  seed  being  of  a  very 
bright  green  colour,  with  a  white  eye — the  pro- 
duce coming  to  table  with  a  beautiful  appearance. 


THE    WHITE    GEM    PEA. 

This  novelty  is  thus  described  by  the  eminent 
Canadian  Seedsmen,  Messrs.  J.  A.  BrUCE  &  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ontario  :  —  "  This  is  a  very  early 
variety,  not  more  than  four  days  later  than 
'  First  Crop'  or  '  Ringleader,'  pods  large  and  well 
filled,  excellent  flavour,  and  very  prolific.  We 
consider  this  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
extra  early  Peas."     Height,  15  to  iS  inches. 


THE   FIRST   CROP  BLUE    PEA. 

This  is  the  combined  result  of  natural  and 
artificial  cultivation  selected  from  "  Little  Gem  " 
and  "  Laxton's  Supreme."  The  following  de- 
scription is  also  from  the  trial  of  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton  ; — "  This  Pea  comes 
into  use  with  '  White  Gem,'  with  very  similar 
habit  and  foliage— a  good  bearer,  pods  large  and 
of  uniform  size.  It  is  a  fine  flavoured  Pea." 
Height,  12  to  15  inches. 


Price  on  application  to 

HURST   AND   SON, 

6,    LEADENHALL   STREET,    LONDON. 


J.  G.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED      GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER    and    LONDON, 

Offer  the  following  interesting  Novelties,  &c., 

this  season. 


WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE 


Thi^  mignihccnt  I  ettuc  made  )t  appeimnce  three 
years  iincL  m  a  piece  of  \\  hite  Cos  It  withstood  the 
summer  heat  foi  i  long  time  after  all  other  varieties  (with 
the  exception  of  \\  heelers  Tom  Thumb)  had  run  to  seed, 
headed  in  without  t)ing  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  of  a  Cos  I  cttiice  e\t.r  seen  At  length  it 
ran  to  seed  owmg  to  the  hte  period  of  the  season  it  had 
started  the  produce  was  howe\er  small  The  wholf 
stock  was  carefully  pres«r\ed  for  next  season's  seeding. 
The  crop  of  seed  was  agam  very  limited  but  the  Lettuces 
were  magnificent,  many  of  them  weighmg  7  lb.  each. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  offer  seed  at  is.  per  packet.  It 
was  seen  last  summer  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Covent  Garden  Market,  who  remarked  it  was  the  finest 
Lettuce  he  had  ever  seen,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
brought  to  the  London  Market.  We  recommend  those  who 
contemplate  growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  this 
variety  a  trial.  Get  it  sown  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out 
early  in  the  season,  on  deeply  dug  and  well-manured  land, 
and  we  have  but  little  fear  such  specimens  will  be  pro- 
duced that  will  defy  competition. 

Packets,   is.  ;    Small  Packets,  6J.   each,  post  free. 

A  Packet  of  this  Lettuce  will  be  given  gratis  with  our 
celebrated  Guinea  Collection  of  Garden  Seeds. 


WHEELERS'  TOM   THUMB  LETTUCE. 


th  summer  and  winter.     In  our  Little  Book  for  1872 
i  extracts  from  13  letters,  speaking  in  the  very  highest 
■ms  of  its  excellence. 
Price  ij.  per  Packet,  post  free.     Small  Packets,  6J. 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 


•m     CARTER'S 
GENUINE    SEEDS, 


Carriage   Free. 


THE   EARLIEST   PE.-\    KNOWN    IS 

CARTER'S   FIRST  CROP 

(Or  Ringleader) ; 

Vide    Tif/tf/Y   0/   Trial    made    hy   the   Royal 
Hortictiltni  al   Society. 

PER   QUART,   Is.  6d. 


CAETER'S 
FIRST   CROP   BLUE   PEA. 


sP 


Wheekrs    Coll  i  nut   i      i   .     s    uid  \ 
perfectly  distmct   ol  niu:,t  cxllUcuI  lUi.c 
planted  i8  inches  apart    w  ill  >  leld  an  tarly  and  con 
supply.     This  Cabbage  is  a  decided  no\elty  and  a  great 
acquisition. 

Owing  to  the  small  supply  of  seed  this  season,  we  much 
regret  that  we  cannot  supply  the  Trade  until  we  have 
harvested  our  next  crop. 

Price  IS.  per  Packet,  post  free.     Small  Packet,  dd. 


WHEELERS'  LITTLE  BOOK  for  1872,  Illustrated, 
will  be  published  on  January  i,  price  6(/.,  post  free,  gratis 
to  customers. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 

SEED    GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER  ;  and  59,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON, 


This  is  the  combined  result  of  natural  and 
.irtificial  cultivation,  selected  from  LITTLE 
GEM  and  LA.XTON'S  SUPREME.  The 
following  description  is  also  from  the  trial  of 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton  :  — 

"This  Pea  comes  into  use  with  Carter's  White 
Gem,  with  very  similar  habit  and  foliage  — a  good 
bearer,  pods  large,  and  of  uniform  size.  It  is  a  fine- 
flavoured  Pea."' 

Height,  12  to  15  inches. 

PER    QUART,    2s.   6d. 


CARTER'S    ILLUSTRATED 

VADE  MECUM  FOR  1872, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

Is    now   ready,   and   will  be   forwarded  Grati: 
and  Post  Free  to  Purchasers. 


JAMES    CARTER   and    CO., 

UNDER  THE  IMMEDIATE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  QUEEN, 
AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,    HIGH   HOLBORN,    LONDON,  -W.  C. 
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To  tlie  Trade. 

IV/riXED     HYACINTHS,     Named     HYACINTHS, 

XVX  Mixed  TULIPS,  Named  TULIPS,  Mixed  Crocui 
CROCUS,    WHITE    CROCUS,     BLUE    CROCUS, 
SeedlitiE     CROCUS,     POLYANTHUS     NARCISSUS 
NARCISSUS,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices.    Quotations  will  be  given 
The  quantity  required  should  be  named. 

BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  VV.C 


HYACINTHS,  TUL 
Sic.,  for  fillinff  flower 
flower-borders.— These  may 
are  now  beinj;  cleared  out  to 
HYACINTHS,     TULIP 
flowering  indoors,  at  very  lo 
BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  i 


CROCUS, 
:nt  Garden, 


Autumn  Plajitlng. 


MENTAL   TREES   and    SHRUBS,  as  producing  1 

:  large  breadths  of  LARCHES,  from  i  to  M  feet,  SCOTCH 

,  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES,  and  other  leading 

~      re  unusualK' fine,  and  worthy  of  inspec- 

ut,b  and    special  offers  will  be  furnished  upon 

linburgh  and  London,  October,  1871. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.-Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  of  this  SOCIETY  will 
be  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  THURSDAY, 
January  11  next,  when  an  ELECTION  for  THREE 


;;r^b 


N 


Notawortliy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTAN 
ing  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
[CULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  ; 
on  to  the  Publisher, 
Reichenbach,  Hai 
i.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 


LTURAL  GAZETTE."  The 
.ppeareo.and  copies  may  be  had  on  applicat 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,F.R.S.  1      Prof. 


Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


E.J. 


ILLIAM    RICHARDS, 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1871. 


AS  we  write  these  lines,  cartloads  of  Holly  are 
passing  our  windows,  iVIistleto  pours  into 
our  great  metropolitan  market  by  the  ton,  and 
Spruce  Firs,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  a 
veritable  Wood  of  Birnam,  are  carried  by  our 
doors.  Away  in  the  country  shrubberies  have 
been  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  their  stores,  the 
orchards  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  have  yielded  their  stores  of 
mystic  Mistleto,  and  nimble  fingers  are  gaily 
stitching  and  tacking  and  nailing  the  leafy 
devices  which  are  to  quicken  our  thankfulness, 
gladden  our  hearts,  and  testify  that  even  in  the 
gloomiest  of  midwinters  hope  and  joy  and  good 
fellowship  are  to  be  found  among  us. 

If  we  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
spelling  of  the  words  "  holiday,"  and  "  holy- 
day,"  to  justify  our  pronouncing  the  former  as  if 
it  were  spelt  holliday,  and  that  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  solely  determined  by  custom,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  what  we  now  call  the 
Holly  Tree  was  by  the  earlier  writei  supon  plants 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Holy  tree."  But  if  we  go  back 
to  the  Saxon,  we  find  "  Holegn"  is  the  Holly 
tree,  while  "halig"  is  holy.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  too,  the  Holly  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Prior,  called  "  clebeam,"  or  oil-tree,  from  its 
branches  having  been  used  for  Olive  branches 
and  strewed  before  th  Cemage  of  jESUS,  in  cer- 
tain solemnities  of  the  church  that  represented 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fruiting  branches  of  the  tree  have  long  been 
in  use  for  religious  festivals  amongst  many 
northern  nations  in  Europe,  since  we  find  it 
called  Christmas  in  England,  Christdoan  by  the 
Germans,  and  Christoon  by  the  Swedes  and 
Danes.  Doubtless  its  "  thorny  leaves,  and  berries 
like  crimson  drops,"  have  been  regarded  by 
Christians  in  all  times  as  symbolical  of  an  event 
which  they  thankfully  keep  in  remembrance. 

We  all  know  how  e.xtensively  the  branches  of 
this  tree  are  used  for  decoration  at  this  season, 
both  in  houses  and  churches,  both  with  berries 
and  without  berries,  although  there  is  no  Scrip- 
tural authority  or  warrant  for  its  use,  since  none 
of  the  kinds  grow  in  Western  Asia,  and  it  is  not 
one  of  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
this  extensive  use  of  Holly  that  leads  us  to  think 
that  some  account  of  its  culture  for  decorative 
uses  might  be  acceptable  at  this  season. 

In  some  parts  of  England  Holly  occurs  in 
great  abundance,  and  increases  from  seed  ;  but 
in  nurseries  it  is  found  a  saving  of  time  to  strike 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  under  glass  in  some 
sheltered  situation,  while  the  rarer  sorts  are 
■usually  grafted  upon  the  common  Holly.    Seeds,  ■ 


that  is,  the  berries,  may  be  sown  in  October,  and 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  but  none  of 
them  begin  to  vegetate  until  15  months  after- 
wards, while  some  will  remain  dormant  for  more 
than  three  years. 

Owing  to  this  uncertainty  about  their  germina- 
tion, we  cannot  recommend  raising  plants  from 
seed  to  those  who  have  not  a  surplusage  of  land 
and  labour  to  spare,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risks  of 
loss  by  frost,  if  the  seedlings  should  unfortunately 
be  left  unprotected.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  worth 
while  for  any  amateur  to  incur  all  this  trouble 
and  risk  when  he  can  buy  seedlings  9  inches 
high  for  50J-.  per  1000. 

It  next  becomes  a  question,  what  sized  plants 
it  would  be  most  economical  in  the  end  to  buy. 
Our  recommendation  is  to  purchase  Hollies 
about  3  feet  high,  which  can  be  had  in  parcels  of 
50  at  the  rate  of  about  75^-.  per  100. 

These  should  be  planted  5  feet  apart  in  rows 
5  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  first  plant  of  the 
second  row  should  be  put  in  i\  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  row,  so  that  trees  shall  all  have  as 
much  root  room  and  air  as  possible. 

The  plants  should  be  obtained  from  some 
respectable  nurseryman  who  is  a  large  grower, 
for  it  is  important  to  the  speedy  well-doing  of 
the  young  trees  that  they  should  have  been 
transplanted  several  times  before  they  find  their 
way  into  the  purchaser's  hands.  Bushy  plants 
should  be  selected,  since  good  crops  of  leaves 
and  berries  are  the  main  requirements. 

The  soil  in  which  Hollies  grow  best  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  that  is  well  drained  ;  but  they  have  a  decided 
objection  to  a  wet  subsoil,  or  to  any  situation 
where  their  roots  are  constantly  damp.  It 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  that  the  Holly 
trees  on  the  top  of  the  hedge-banks  by  the  sides 
of  roads  have  usually  finer  crops  of  berries  than 
the  trees  in  plantations  or  woods  ;  and  this  fact 
indicates  that  a  plantation  of  Hollies  should  be 
made  upon  a  raised  bank  or  an  incline,  and  that 
a  deep  ditch  or  drain  should  run  between  the 
rows,  if  the  soil  should  be  at  all  retentive  of 
moisture. 

The  time  for  planting  is  in  April,  when  mild, 
open  weather  should  be  selected  ;  or,  better  still, 
the  middle  of  October,  as  there  is  perhaps  less  to 
fear  from  November  frosts  than  from  May  sun- 
shine, though  protection  from  either  extreme  of 
temperature,  and  particularly  from  cold,  dry 
winds,  is  imperatively  necessary. 

Cutting  the  branches  for  decorative  purposes  is 
not  a  matter  which  it  is  prudent  to  trust  to 
the  man  who  chances  to  have  the  sharpest  knife 
or  the  thickest-skinned  fingers.  Much  judgment 
and  discretion  are  required,  for  upon  the  ability 
or  ignorance  exhibited  depend  to  a  great  extent 
the  future  "  crops."  No  branches  ought  to  be 
cut  from  a  young  tree  until  it  has  been  planted  a 
year.  Supposing  there  are  100  young  trees  from 
which  a  few  branches  might  safely  be  cut, 
it  will  be  better  in  the  end  to  cut  from 
the  25  strongest  plants,  and  then  leave  them 
untouched  for  four  years.  By  thus  cutting  at 
only  25  in  each  year,  although  more  is  taken 
out  of  each  tree,  the  trees  have  a  longer  time  to 
recover  the  pruning,  and  ultimately  keep  up  a 
succession  of  berries,  since  by  more  frequent 
pruning  the  trees  would  be  less  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  regular  crop.  No  doubt  hard  pruning 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  tree  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  ;  but  this  is  an  abnormal  condition 
of  affairs,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  although  it  might  give  a  quantity  of 
berries  one  year,  there  would  probably  be  none 
the  following  Christmas. 

Grafting  and  budding  must  not  be  forgotten, 
as  it  is  by  these  means  that  the  variegated  kinds 
of  Hollies  are  cultivated,  the  common  green  kind 
being  the  stock  preferred.  From  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August  is  the  best  season, 
care  being  taken  to  choose  wet  or  damp  weather 
for  the  operation,  and  to  shade  young  buds  from 
the  sun,  if  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  fine. 

As,  however,  this  sort  of  work  requires  an 
amount  of  practice  and  patience  which  amateurs 
might  deem  expensive  if  purchased  by  ex- 
perience, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  many  will  prefer  bu)ing  the  variegated  sorts 
ready  grafted,  since  nice  young  plants  can  be 
had  from  I5.r.  to  40^-.  per  dozen  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 

We  began  this  article  with  an  allusion  to  the 
suggestive  or  sentimental  uses  of  Holly.  We 
passed  on  to  a  question  of  philology,  quickly 
diverged  into  the  regions  of  practical  gardening  ; 
suppose,  by  way  of  wishing  our  readers  a  Happy 


Christmas,  we  conclude  by  singing  them  a  verse 
or  two  of  an  old  carol — here  it  is  :— 
Here  comes  Holly,  that  is  so  great. 
To  please  all  men  is  his  intent. 

Alleliijah  ! 
Whosoever  against  Holly  do  crv. 
In  a  loop  shall  be  hung  full  high. 

Allelujah  ! 
Whosoever  against  Holly  do  sinf, 
He  may  weep,  and  his  hands  wriLg. 
Allelujah ! 


It  is  often  said  of  a  certain  personage,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  that  he  is  not  so  black  as  he 
is  painted  ;  and,  though  we  have  had  of  late  but 
too  painful  reminders  of  the  wickedness  and 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  there  has  been 
one  redeeming  feature  amid  all  the  horrors  and 
miseries  of  which  we  have  been  the  unwilling 
witnesses,  and  that  feature  is  Sympathy— 
human  sympathy.  We  all  know  the  world  is 
bad  enough— most  of  us  can  at  least  sec  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours — but  we  are  tempted  to 
ask,  is  human  nature  really  so  bad  as  it  is  some- 
times stated  to  be?  GOD  knows  there  is  no  cause 
for  vainglorious  boasting  or  pharisaical  self-coir- 
placency,  but  we  may  fairly,  as  a  nation,  fed  th;  t 
we  did  what  we  could  to  assuage  the  miseries  01 
our  neighbours  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  the 
time  of  their  direst  need.  When  Chicago,  all  but 
burnt  to  the  ground,  but  still  undaunted,  set  to 
work  to  repair  her  losses  with  a  degree  of  pluck 
that  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  British 
heart,  our  sympathy  was  not  limited  to  words. 
Science  has  done  for  us,  in  fact,  what  Ariel 
only  hinted  at  in  words  empty  as  "  airy 
nothings,"  and  no  more  noble  service  has  been 
done  by  the  wire  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
than  that  which  conveyed  from  our  shores  the 
message  of  practical  sympathy.  Still  more 
recently,  in  a  case  where  no  actual  outlay  has 
been  required  from  us,  there  has  been  a  genuine 
outburst  of  human  sympathy,  more  valuable  by 
far  than  many  a  costly  offering,  more  valuable  as 
indicative,  in  these  oft-decried  days  of  selfishness 
and  hardness,  of  a  real  store  of  charity  unsus- 
pected by  the  Gradgrinds  and  Mawworms  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  We  look  on  these 
facts  as  valuable  evidences  of  the  intrinsic 
sound-heartcdness  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Appeal 
to  their  sympathies  in  a  good  cause,  and 
see  how  ready  and  cheerful  is  the  response. 
Cast  but  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  goodness 
of  the  cause,  however,  and  all  the  commercial 
instinct  and  business  prudence  returns,  and  for 
the  time  substitutes  the  implacable  columns  of 
the  ledger  for  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  heart. 
Thus  has  it  been  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
French  Horticulturists'  Relief  Fund 
Started  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  ringing 
with  the  distress  and  miseries  of  the  French  in 
the  invaded  districts,  the  fund  in  question  was 
fairly  set  going  by  and  amongst  our  own 
horticulturists.  Some  five  hundred  pounds 
were  subscribed,  and  then  came  the  Com- 
mune. It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  its  horrors  : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effect  was  to  put 
an  instant  stop  to  the  flow  of  charity.  It 
was  not  quite  logical  to  make  the  unoffending 
gardeners  of  Paris  responsible  for  the  frightful 
catastrophe  that  ensued  ;  but  now  that  that  has 
passed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject  once  more,  and  to  make  public 
certain  facts  which  have  just  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. The  French  Relief  Commission,  with 
which  our  own  Committee  has  been  in  com- 
munication, have  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  estimated 
losses  sustained  by  the  gardeners  around  Paris, 
detailing  only  those  on  whom  the  loss  has  fallen 
heaviest,  and  omitting  altogether  those  who, 
from  the  possession  of  larger  capital  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, were  considered  only  less  fitted  to  be 
recorded  in  such  a  list.  The  case  stands 
thus  ; — In  20  districts  or  communes  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  i.e.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  555  nurserymen  are  enu- 
merated as  worthy  to  be  helped,  from  the 
extent  of  their  losses  or  the  poverty  of  their 
resources.  In  the  commune  of  Montreuil  354 
nurserymen  are  estimated  to  have  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  their  premises  an  amount  equal  to 
238,338  f ,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  plants 
151,667  f.  In  the  district  of  Vitry  the  losses 
incurred  by  123  gardeners  and  small  nurserymen 
are  estimated  at  1,444,714  f  30  c. 

The  sum  total  of  this  loss  is  estimated  at 
2,626,330  f.,  and  (let  us  be  precise)  52  centimes- 
equal  in  round  numbers  to  upwards  of  ^100,000. 

Now,  the  sum  to  be  set  against  this  as  our 
contribution  towards  our  fellow  horticuUurists  is 
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13,500  f.  (^540),  there  or  thereabouts.  Surely  it 
is  sufficient  to  put  the  two  sums  in  juxtaposition 
to  awalvcn  once  more  the  slumbering  sympathy 
of  British  horticulturists,  and  induce  them,  ere 
the  subscription  list  is  finally  closed,  to  render 
the  disparity  a  little  less  striking.  We  may  also 
here  state  that  we  have  been  requested  to  ask 
that  all  subscriptions  not  yet  paid,  and  all 
monies  received  by  nurserymen  or  others  for  the 
fund,  be  paid  in  at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Escj.,  Weybridge  Heath  ;  or  to  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell, 
Ashford,  Kent. 

y\t  home,  fortunately,  we  have  no  tale  of  dis- 
tress of  such  magnitude,  but  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  as  well  as  other  cases— one  of  which  is 
mentioned  in  a  communication  in  another  column 
— are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  enough  for 
each  and  all  of  us  to  do  in  the  matter  of  human 
sympathy  and  help  for  our  fellows.  We  may 
surely  ask  those  who  have  the  social  welfare  of 
their  employes  at  heart,  to  bestow  some  considera- 
tion on  the  social  evils  of  which  the  best  and  most 
honourable  among  our  gardeners  complain,  in 
the  matter  of  scanty  wages,  long  hours,  inade- 
quate house  accommodation,  and  that  horrible 
announcement  in  our  advertisement  columns, 
summed  up  in  the  two  words,  "  no  encumbrance." 
Our  Christmas  will  be  none  the  less  merry,  and 
our  New  Year  none  the  less  happy,  if  we  each 
and  all  in  our  several  degrees,  and  according  to 
our  several  means,  endeavour,  in  a  practical,  de- 
monstrable, but  not  self-laudatory  manner,  to 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 


On    Saturday    last    an    adjourned    Public 

Meeting  of  the  Market  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  Farmers'  Association,  to  which  were 
invited  the  shop-keepers,  salesmen,  and  other  persons 
renting  stands  or  premises  in  Covent  Garden,  was  held 
at  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  for  the 
purpose  of  furtlier  discussing  the  great  necessity  of  a 
roof  being  constructed  over  the  uncovered  area  of  the 
market.  Mr.  H.  Meyers,  who  occupied  the  cliair, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  said  they  would 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  any  remarks  or  suggestions 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  question  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at 
the  Bedford  Office,  and  although  lie  had  now  been  40 
years  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  much-wanted  pro- 
lection,  he  did  not  despair.  The  principal  objection 
raised  by  the  shop-keepers  was  that  the  market 
gardeners  would  turn  higglers,  and  stay  late  in  the  day 
to  retail  their  goods  to  the  public  ;  but  he  believed  if 
they  would  consent  to  an  extra  toll  if  they  sold  after  a 
certain  hour,  that  objection  would  be  overcome.  Mr. 
PococK  called  attention  to  the  statement  tliat  the 
place  would  be  unbearable  for  habitation  if  wliolly 
covered  in,  and  that  currents  of  air  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  health.  One  of  the  shop-keepers 
complained  that  they  would  have  to  inhale  the  noxious 
breath  of  the  costermongers  if  the  present  open  parts 
were  covered  in.  The  Chairman  said  he  believed 
another  obstacle  was,  that  the  amount  provided  by  the 
Act  of  1S2S  for  the  covering  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  make  a  reasonable  return.  Several  of  the 
growers  piesent  objected  to  the  proposal  of  an  extra 
toll,  as  very  often  the  morning-gathered  .Strawberries 
did  not  arrive  until  late,  and  others  objected  to  it  upon 
principle  ;  but  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
present  over-crowded  state  of  the  market  could  not 
long  continue,  as  on  a  full  market  the  growers'  carts 
and  waggons  filled  all  the  surrounding  streets,  toll 
being  taken  from  them  as  if  they  were  in  the 
market  ;  while  a  great  portion  of  the  available  space 
was  appropriated  to  the  retailing  of  foreign  produce. 
Mr.  Clarke  said  the  market  gardeners  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  flower  growers,  and  purchase  a 
market  for  themselves,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  proposed  new  market  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  Newport  Market,  which  offered  a  fine  site, 
as  shown  on  tlie  plans.  Mr.  LOBJOIT  moved  that  the 
memorial  for  the  covering  of  the  'open  parts  of  Covent 
Garden  be  presented  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  said  that  although  he  was  willing  to  make 
any  reasonable  concession,  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
proposed  extra  toll,  as  he  could  not  see  how  it  could 
be  collected  ;  if  all  present  were  to  agree  to  it,  others 
not  present  might  disagree  to  it,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  to  be  obtained.  As  to  the  statement 
which  Mr.  PococK  had  called  their  attention  to,  he 
believed  the  Act  never  intended  that  Covent  Garden 
should  be  occupied  by  dwelling-houses,  at  least,  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
granted,  viz.,  the  growers.  In  reference  to  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Act,  he  thought  if  ^d.  per  foot  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  43  years  ago,  surely  it  was  enough 
now,  with  our  economical  roofs  of  iron  and  glass.  He 
was  sorry  the  shopkeepers  had  not  accepted  their  re- 
peated invitations  to  the  public  meetings,  as  he  felt 
sure  a  little  friendly  discussion  would  soon  dispel  all 
their  fears  as  to  tlie  injurious  effect  of  the  covering,  and 
Se  hoped  all  present  would,  like  their  worthy  Chairman, 


persevere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  long-sought  pro- 
tection. The  resolution  having  been  carried,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  Council  of  the    Royal    Agricultural    and 

Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  has  issued  a  notice  that 
it  intends  to  hold,  in  the  end  of  March,  1873,  its 
usual  quinquennial  International  Horticultural 
E.\HIBITI0N.  The  programme  of  this  exhibition  will 
appear  early  in  1872,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
display  will  exceed  in  magnitude  and  importance  that 
of  1868.  M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle  is  Presi- 
dent, and  C.  Charles  Leirens,  Secretary. 

We  learn  that  the  opening  of  the  Provincial 

Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Birmingham,  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  25.     The  show  wiU  close  on  Saturday,  June  29. 

We  hear  officially  from  Manchester  that  the 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  that  city,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  past  in  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing there  Monthly  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Meetings  similar  to  those  held  fortnightly  at  South 
Kensington,  has  determined  upon  holding  six  such 
meetings  in  the  ensuing  year,  on  the  following  Tues- 
days, namely,  February  20,  March  19,  April  9,  Sep- 
tember 10,  October  8,  and  November  19.  The  Annual 
National  Horticultural  Show,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society,  will  be  held  in  May,  from  the  iSth  to  the 
23d  ;  the  Rose  and  Fruit  Show  on  July  5  and  6.  The 
monthly  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  a  suitable  room  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  intended  that  First-class  and  Second- 
class  Certificates  and  Commendations  shall  be  awarded 
according  to  merit,  by  a  competent  committee,  to  the 
novelties  which  may  be  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

•  We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  JOURNAL 

of  Botany,  lately  under  the  Editorship  of  Dr.  See- 
MANN  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr. 
Trimen,  will  in  future  be  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter  gentleman. 

In  an   early  number   we    propose   to  give  a 

Table  of  the  Dates  Fixed  eor  Exhibitions 
throughout  the  country,  when  these  are  sent  to  us 
officially,  or  are  announced  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  secretaries  of  the  various  Societies  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  flower  shows,  are 
requested  to  afford  us  early  information  on  this  point. 
The  Table  will  be  repeated  monthly  for  the  conve- 
nience of  persons  requirmg  to  consult  it. 

Last  year   the  French  journals  called   public 

attention  to  a  Disease  in  Aucubas,  which  attacked 
the  leaves,  and  destroyed  them  wholly  or  partially. 
The  removal  of  the  affected  parts  appeared  to  be  an 
efficient  remedy,  as  the  plants  pushed  forth  new  leaves, 
but,  unfortunately,  such  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  disease  has  again  appeared  this  year  in  a  form 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  plants.  When  attacked, 
the  leaves  show  black  spots  and  droop,  the  roots 
become  rotten  or  ulcerated,  and  the  pith  blackened. 
Neither  a  cause  nor  remedy  for  this  disease  has  been 
suggested. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  December  1 6  ranged  from  50°.  9 
at  Birmingham  to  40.  °5  at  Paisley,  with  a  mean  for  the 
several  English  stations  of  48°.4,  and  for  the  Scottish 
of  47°.  5.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  Aik 
ranged  from  35°.  5  at  Sheffield  to  23°  at  Norwich,  the 
mean  for  the  places  in  England  being  29°.  4,  and  for 
those  in  Scotland  29°.  7.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
days  have  been  warmer  and  the  nights  colder  in  the 
southern  country  than  in  the  northern  during  the  past 
week.  The  highest  Mean  Temperature,  44°,  oc- 
curred at  Bradford,  and  the  lowest,  33°.  i,  at 
Paisley.  The  mean  for  the  English  stations 
was  40°.  3,  and  for  the  Scottish  39°.$.  The  wave  of 
rising  temperature  that  set  in  on  the  9th  continued 
steadily  till  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  passed  above  the  average  on  the  13th, 
and  have  continued  in  excess  since  that  day.  The 
remarkable  cold  wave  that  preceded  this  rise  had 
lasted  from  November  2,  and  reached  its  minimum  on 
December  8,  with  a  mean  daily  value  of  22°.  4.  Rain 
fell  at  all  stations  on  one  or  more  days  during  the  past 
week,  the  fall  being  much  greater  at  the  Scottish 
stations  than  at  the  English.  The  maximum  fall, 
2.05  inches,  occurred  at  Greenock.  The  mean  for  the 
English  stations  was  0.24  inch,  and  for  the  Scottish 
0.81  inch.     (See  Mr.  Glaisher's  Tables,  p.  1655.) 

The  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  Christmas  Holly  in  the  Ceratopeta- 
lum  gummiferum,  which  is  named  by  them  Christ- 
mas Tree.  It  is  a  very  elegant  tree,  with  a  profusion 
of  delicate  branches,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to 
30  feet.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  that  in  November  it  is 
covered  with  minute  white  blossoms,  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  (about  Christmas  Day),  assume  a  red 
colour,  as  if  the  flower  had  changed  suddenly  from 
white  to  red  :  most  persons  consider  this  appropriate 
to  the  time  of  year,  and  as  ushering  in  the  festive  sea- 
son. The  change  of  colour  is  caused  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  white  corollas,  while  the  persistent  calyces 
remain,  thus  imparting  to  the  tree  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  which  lasts  until  the  end  of  February.     It  for- 


merly grew  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  in  abundance  ; 
but,  owing  to  persons  at  Christmas  cutting  down  entire 
trees,  the  owners  of  the  land  stopped  the  destruction.  By 
enclosing  and  carefully  tending  those  remaining,  they 
have  succeeded  in  preservmg  it.  It  is  a  common 
greenhouse  plant  here. 

In  Mr.   Baker's   paper,    at  p.   1516,  on   the 

Fruit  of  Yuccas,  it  is  inferred  that  Hesperaloe 
yuccefolia  had  not  been  introduced  into  this 
country.  This  we  now  learn  is  an  error,  a  young  plant 
havuig  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Professor  AsA  Gray. 

The   volume   of  the   Botanical  Magazine  for 

the  current  year  is  dedicated  by  its  Editor,  Dr. 
Hooker,  to  Mr.  I.  Anderson-Henry.  A  gentle- 
man more  deserving  such  a  recognition  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  as  there  are  very  few  who  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  more  valuable  plants,  and  still 
fewer  who  take  up  horticulture  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
increasing  its  bounds  and  its  resources  by  carefully 
devised  and  well  conducted  experiments. 

Professor  Balfour  has  recently  published,  in 

the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
an  account  of  a  species  of  Hieracium,  which  alters  its 
character  materially  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  June  the  plant  presents  itself  in  two  small-flower«d 
forms,  one  with,  the  other  without  offshoots  or  stolons. 
Many  of  these  stolons  produce  flower-heads  in  August, 
such  flowers  being  considerably  larger  than  those  pro- 
duced on  the  primary  stem  in  June.  Others  of  the 
stolons  root  near  their  extremities,  and  become  inde- 
pendent plants.  Some  of  these  latter  produce  one  or 
two  large  flower-heads  in  October  and  November ; 
others  do  not  produce  flowers  till  the  succeeding  year, 
when  they  flower  like  the  June  form.  The  species  re- 
ferred to  is  considered  to  be  H.  stoloniflorum,  but 
whatever  it  may  be  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
variation  in  habit  of  the  same  individual  species,  appa- 
rently not  dependent  on  the  action  of  external  con- 
ditions, and  so  far  confirms  what  was  stated  at  p.  1481. 

A  good  instance  of  an  Armorial  Bearing 

originating  in  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  family  who 
bore  it,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  family  Mal- 
herbe,  of  Devonshire,  who  bore  three  nettle-leaves 
proper.  Gwillim,  in  his  Display  of  Heraldric, 
figures  this  coat  of  arms,  and  says,  "  The  Nettle  is  of 
so  touchie  and  froward  a  nature  that  no  man  may 
meddle  with  it,  as  many  testy-natured  people  are. 
One  writes  that  a  little  girle  being  stung  by  a  Nettle, 
in  her  father's  garden,  complained  to  him  that  there 
was  such  a  curst  herbe  in  his  garden,  as  that  it  was 
worse  than  a  dogge,  for  it  would  bite  them  of  their 
owne  house.  Her  father  answered  her,  that  it  was  the 
nature  of  it  to  be  impartiall,  and  friend  or  foe  were  all 
alike  to  it.  Yet  this  propertie  it  hath,  that  the  harder 
you  presse  it,  the  lesse  it  will  sting." 

We  extract  the  following  passage  relating  to 

Dr.  Mayer's  researches  on  the  Effects  of  Heat  on 
Plants,  from  an  article  of  Prof.  Tvndall's  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nature.  Dr.  Mayer,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, recently  received  the  Copley  Medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  for  his  researches  : — 

"Having  thus  with  a  firm  step  passed  through  the  powers 
of  inorganic  nature,  his  (Dr.  Mayer's)  next  object  is  to 
bring  his  principles  to  bear  upon  the  phenomenaof  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Wood  and  coal  can  burn  ;  whence  come 
their  heat,  and  the  work  producible  by  that  heat  ?  From 
the  immeasurable  reservoir  of  the  sun.  Nature  has  pro- 
posed to  herself  the  task  of  storing  up  the  light  which 
streams  earthward  from  the  sun,  and  of  casting  into  a 
permanent  form  the  most  fugitive  of  all  powers.  To  this 
end  she  has  overspread  the  earth  with  organisms  which, 
while  living,  take  in  the  solar  light,  and  by  its  consump- 
tion generate  forces  of  another  kind.  These  organisms 
are  plants.  The  vegetable  world,  indeed,  constitutes  the 
instrument  whereby  the  wave-motion  of  the  sun  is 
changed  into  the  rigid  form  of  chemical  tension,  and  thus 
prepared  for  future  use.  With  this  provision,  as  shall 
subsequently  be  shown,  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
itself  is  inseparably  connected.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Mayer's  utterances  are  far  from  being  anticipated  by 
vague  statements  regarding  the  '  stimulus '  of  light,  or 
regarding  coal  as  '  bottled  sunlight."  He  first  saw  the  full 
meaning  of  De  Saussure's  observation  of  the  reducing 
power  of  the  solar  rays,  and  gave  that  observation  its 
proper  place  in  the  doctrine  of  conservation.  In  the 
leaves  of  a  tree,  the  carbon  and  o.xygen  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  and  o.xygen  of  water,  are  forced  asunder 
at  the  expense  of  the  sun,  and  the  amount  of  power  thus 
sacrificed  is  accurately  restored  by  the  combustion  of  the 
tree.  The  heat  and  work  potential  in  our  coal  strata  are 
so  much  strength  withdrawn  from  the  sun  of  former  ages. 
Mayer  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  many  notions  regard- 
ing the  vital  force  which  were  prevalent  when  he  wrote. 
■With  the  plain  fact  before  us  that  plants  cannot  perform 
the  work  of  reduction,  or  generate  chemical  tensions,  in 
the  absence  of  the  solar  rays,  it  is,  he  contends,  incredible 
that  these  tensions  should  be  caused  by  the  mystic  play  of 
the  vital  force.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  cut  off  all  in- 
vestigation, it  would  land  us  in  a  chaos  of  unbridled 
phantasy.  '  I  count, '  he  says,  '  therefore,  upon  assent 
when  I  state  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  during  vital  pro- 
cesses the  conversion  only  and  never  the  creation  of  matter 
or  force  occurs. ' 

' '  Having  cleared  his  way  through  the  vegetable  world, 
as  he  had  previously  done  through  inorganic  nature, 
Mayer  passes  on  to  the  other  organic  kingdom.  The 
physical  forces  collected  by  plants  becoine  the  property 
of  animals.  Animals  consume  vegetables,  and  cause  them 
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New  Garden    Plants. 


(Cypripe- 


Veitch  &  Sons,  the  happy  possessors  of  the  whole  stock    the  soil  I  have   referred   to   being   placed  in  a  steep 
of  the  plant.  hillock  on  the  spot  marked  for  each  tree  ;  but  this  not 

The  accompanying  woodcut  {fig.  34S)  represents,  at  being  approved,  it  was  levelled  down,  and  the  avenue 
I,  the  staminodeof  ourplant;  at2,  that  of  Cypripedium  '  of  Araucarias  was  then  planted — that  is,  the  little 
barbatum  ;  at  3,  that  of  Cypripedium  insigne ;  and  at  shrubby,  healthy  plants  were  simply  turned  out  of 
4,  a  side  view  of  the  lip.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil.  32-sized  pots,  and  a  little  wire  cage  for  protection  was 

ziz:zi=^^:^=:^^^^^=^  placed  around  each. 

^^,~^.       ,r      rrr        '      The  large  Araucaria  Standing  in  the  flower  garden, 

ARA  UCARIA    IMBRICA  TA.—No.  III.  „„  ^  little  circle  of  grass  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk, 

(Continued  from  p.  1580.)  being  in  a  stunted  condition,  getting  brown,  and  having 

At   the    time    refen-ed   to   in    my   last   letter,    the    resinous  matter  oozing  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  I  set 

f ''''i°,f nw^  »n,H?m/r^Vn^    main    road    was    about    to    be    diverted,    so    as    to    aboutrenovatingthesoil,  with  the  view  to  induce  healthy 

rarls  pilis  elongatis  ciliatis,    remove  it  further  from  the  church,  American  garden,    growth.     First,  I  had  a  trench  taken  out  all  round  it 

nplicito  in  processum  trian-    &c     and  a  common  foot-path  was   also  about  to  be    2   feet  wide,    and  4  feet  deep,    and  the  soil  being  a 

canali  aperto,  sacco  pandu-    <jiyerted.  and  taken  across  an  old  grass  field,  a  rich    solid,  natural  sand,   I  had  a  foot  of  stones  and  rubble 

"Z^^^o.  'T^l^:^^J^.'S:^V:^n^£''^2"^^:^:,    meadow,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  park.     In  carrying    placed  all  round  the  bottom,  and  on  this  turf  to  drain 

■     forcipato,  dente  in  medio  abbreviato,  superficie  pilosulo.     out  these  improvements,  I  proposed  to  take  as  much  I  away  the  superfluous  wa 


Cypripedium  Ashburtoni.ii,  hybr.  -. 
dium  barbatum  x  insigne. ) 
Foliis   ligulatis   apice    bidentatLs    baud    ita    conspicue    obscure 

reticulatis  :    pedunculo  pilosulo,  bractea  carinata  acuta  ovario 

pilosulo  duplo  breviori :  sepalc  dorsali 

ovarium  non  ajquante  ;  tepalis  ligulatis 
basi  pilosulis,  calcei 


■  from  its  roots.  I  then  filled 
The  leaves  are  ligulate,  with  two  teeth  at  the  apex,  of  the  surface  soil— any  amount  might  have  been  had  !  up  the  trench  with  turfy  loam.  It  ^vas  astonishing 
of  a  very  dark  green,  with  some  "-bat  a  splendid  vigorous  growth 
indications  of  dark  netting  (not  *e  tree  made  after  this,  and  con- 
represented  in  the  engraving),  a  r\  ''""^4,  f°/°  =^°'  f^gam"^  a 
span  long,  between  I  and  2  inches  \^  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  and 

broad.     The   peduncle   is   hairy,                                                             /■<<SL ^  '^""g  no  longer  affected  by   the 

deeply  violaceous  or  purplish  (like  /  |v\\VVvX  ^  oozing  of  resm  from  the  stem 
the  juice  of  the  fruits  of  Sambucus  //  \\\V\\  /^^  I^^  'f™"'^  year  afterwards  it 
nigra,  the  common  Elder).  The  /l  H  \\\\k\  ^/  showed  some  splendid  cones, 
brtct  is  greenish,  with  a  violaceous  /,  I  I  I  \  WlXm  X  /  /  ,^^"^  w^ere  two  other  smaller 
base,  and  with  five  similar  nerves,  I  I  \  \  \  &  \A'\aVE  X  /  plan^  in  the  flower  garden,  near 
oblong,  subacute,  carinate  on  the  lAWXWWVWlV  /  /  /  the  Temple,  which  had  got  into 
back,  half  as  long  as  the  atroviola-  luVWVVWlHl  /  /  ^^  ^''T  ^'^g^="?'i  condition, 
ceous  hairy  ovary  The  dorsal  sepal  u\\\ \\  I  1  UlF  /  /  /  These  I  treated  m  the  same 
is  cuneate-oblong,  acute,  ciHate  at  \\\\\\\¥l#/f  /  /  /  T^""'  ^ ,  SP«"°><="  '"  ^'^e 
the  borders,  puberulous  outside,  KWoJaMil^  /  /  /  Arboretum,  planted  at  the  base 
with  numerous  dark  purplish  \S^SffK»)  /  /  /  of  a  slope,  had  quite  given  up  grow- 
nerves,  becoming  white  and  one-  ^^^ISDfflP  /  /  '"S;  and  was  tembly  browned, 
coloured  over  the  whole  upper  ^MIBfl  /  /  giving  out  from  its  bulged,  car- 
part,  with  many  purplish  blotches  ^!HWf  /  /  buncled  stem  quantities  of  resin 
on  the  nerves  toward  the  inferior  -^lEr^  /  /  which  hung  like  bunches  of 
part;  the  numerous  ascending  ^-^J^^^^^^^i^  /  snake's  eggs,  and  as  large.  This 
transverse  reticulations  of  the  /5^#^  ^  ^^^5^  /  •"■"=  T,'  """^f '", '°  ^^.^^"^^  f""! 
nerves  are  greenish  ;  and  there  is  ^y^"^  -  /^\vV^^\  /  T^ro  osed  to*"  remove"  to  the 
\\,TZxZ^.  ^  Thelnferior  "sep'al  X  /  y^^  ^  ~  '  n\5^$^^^^:SX  Arboretum,  the  second  year  after 
triangular,    acute,    whitish,    with                            ^-/^^y^^y'  I      W^^^^^^  w^  a°sfented  t'o"'''Tm°ade  T  rare 

n"er'vTs'"^Tre\lpL^'^re'lS!ilate!  ,,^^^^^^^^1    // 1        /         W  ^^^^^  F^'^^T  JrV'/l''-H°h    i'T 

transversedescending.^vilhafew  /^^^^I^MM  W/    /  /  W  ^.i^  by      I  had  the  turf  laid  back  to 

undulations,  ciliate,greenish.white  t/^^^^    Wim^^AV />  Ml/ 1  a  diameter  of  50  feet,   trenched 

with  purplish  veins,  the  borders  I'Jr  Mft^^^^lVfK/l  /WA  the  space  from  2  or  3  feet  deep 

coloured  totally  with  purple,  and  ^  HJOg^     V  *1  /  W/  \  ^""^  "'"'■f '^  °°  'I.  ""^"^         r  u 

some    purplish     reticulations     of  7^^/       <\/      f    iV  new   soil ;     we  then   success  ully 

transverse  nerves.     The   claw  of  /  /  ^V  11  ,---). -^  removed  this  noble  tree    with  a 

the  lip  is  turned  in,  and  bears  an  /  /  /  |     1  /  0  \  ball  of  earth  8  feet  across  by  4  feet 

openchannel;  the  sac  is  pandu-  /  /  /  ii  "  /     ^  *%       \  b'''^thrmiT  of  n^frlots"^^^^^^^ 

SgeTntachs'ireTftsToIouT'is  /  /  /  ILl  [        1        "^  *    •  *"        )  i/ the^oil  which  had  been  placed 

pale  purplish,    with   yellow  tints  /  /  W         \    < ^jT^^    /  ''™™'^  '^•.  •  ^'  '''^  removed  to  its 

and   numerous   purplish  blotches  '  /  1[  ^  '-^  "f'tT    P?='"°n^°'°^t   successfully 

on  the  pallid  nail.     The  column  -f  /  /  f.  '  although,    with  its  many  tons  of 

is  wholly  yellow.    The  staminode  -y/  %'■  earth,   it  had    to    travel    a    very 

half  circular,  split  on  its  base  in  //  .r^/  »  ^-^  awkward  road  up  hil    and  down 

two     acute     teeth,    forcipate    in  /         L^/  ll  J->  fX  ^"'1°'"'/  '''l  •„     ^\w  ^'Th 

front,   with    a    shorter    tooth    in  ///  W  AHPA  with  its  huge  baU  on  the  trenched 

the  centre  of  the   sinus.      There  ///  'M  /■^\  raised  surface  just  referred  to  and 

are  numerous  short  purplish  hairs  1/      /  .,^_  |i  /' '  '     \  probably  nearly  200  loads  of  old 

on  the  surface  /  /  Ill^^^N  y^  IIFI  /  -  \  ^°  '    ^^^  loam,  i:c. ,  which 

The  plant  is  a  hybrid  between  /         /  ^^     /Tk  ill  I         C^       J  we  had  close  at  hand  were  placed 

the   two    species   above-named,  /  /  Wl\\\((rV%K  ill  ^S<i-^^  round  abou     it   to  form  an  ea^y 

raised  by  Mr.  Cross,  at  one  time  /  /  l8|^\\\         \  V»         Hi  '  T"""^  gently  sloping  away  in  the 

gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  at  /  /  liti\\iij  J  \  U  tl        H  f"^^"^'      Here  't  continued   to 

Melchet  Park,  in  Hampshire.     It  /  /  mW^  \F  KUW      M  ^       .      i  bcir    annually    heavy    crops     of 

is  just  intermediate  between   the  /  /  WC^  i/i  I  11       H  c/ n'T^^  cones,  so  that  \ye  were  obliged  to 

twi,  though  at  first  sight  it  looks  f^^^^^ll      fi  ^V^)'^)  statr   ATs^freTdid  not 'seem  "to 

wTtLandfng\he  purpTih\nt"°of  ^^^^M     M  /^■'':  ' '/'"'X  receive    the    least    check    in   its 

the  flower.      It   has  the   circum-  ^^^^^11  /-'.''       A  removal  ;    it  grew  but  slowly    n 

scription  of  the  leaves  of  Cypri-  ^^^^      m  /"   '  ,  O  '  ,:    ■\  W'  i'^     u^        KT'"  h  ^ 

pedium    insigne,     but     they    are  \  M  J ',  T'  ,' W  .  ■..    i  thick  and  healthy,  and  its  branches 

much  shorter,  darker,  with  some  \^,  11  X  '  \' f\' "'"J  'T^Tt"^^-'^,'"™     ^    ^5°ffi    ft' 

indications  of  reticulation.      The  '^/  M  VV  Vu<^  which  I  thmk  was  caused  at  first  by 

peduncle  and  bract  are  more  like  //  ll  3  the   weight  of  the  cones.     How- 

those  of  Cypripedium  barbatum.  l/w.r.,s..=  W  ever,  the  stem  increased  very  much 

The     ^nnermr     spml     is     nearly  m  Size  and  the  head  in  diameter, 

i    in    C'    barbatu'm     but    ther'e  "^'^^  348.-CvrKlPEDlUM  ASHBURTON..^:.  and  it  is  altogether   a   very   fine 

are   the    reticulations    and    some  '/^e.    ^^d   ^'^^^V  }°   contmue   so 

blotches    of    C.    insigne.       The  J"/   ™=i"y  ^1"!,  '°w°T'    "f 

inferior  sepal  is  nearly  as  short  as  in  Cypripedium  ' —as  would  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  proposition,  and  the  preparation  made  lor  it  was  ot  a  duraoiecnaracter. 
barbatum.  The  petals  have  much  more  resemblance  \  thus  to  make  a  lasting  and  ornamental  avenue.  This  It  certainly  is  a  memorial  tree  as  being  the  first  in 
to  those  of  Cypripedium  barbatum,  being  not  abundant  supply  of  fine  soil  was,  moreover,  close  to  Europe  to  produce  perfect  seeds  from  which  plants 
dilated  at  the  apex,  and  narrow.  There  are  some  the  spot,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  We  paid  (now  several  feet  high)  were  raised.  ihe  poor 
very  peculiar  reticulations,  which  I  can  only  find  in  a  ]  but  4s.  per  day  for  the  labour  ol  one  horse  and    cart    unhealthy    resin-oozing   plant    in   the    Arboretum,    1 

'         '•'  ■         '" '-       •      '• land    man,   wear    and   tear   included,   and    each   cart  I  removed      to      the     new      part     ot      the     American 

would  take  from  20  to  25  loads  a  day,  averaging  one  ,  garden,  making  similar  preparations  for  it,  and  to  my 
day  with  the  other,  so  that  the  cost  was  but  trifling.  1  own  surprise,  and  that  of  niany  others,  it  soon  began  to 
There  was  besides  a  large  extent  of  old  high  and  wide  '  recover.  We  scraped  off  the  resinous  matter,  and 
Devonshire  banks  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  soil,  painted  over  its  stem  with  a  paint  made  with  chimney 
which  was  turfy  loam,  taken  out,  to  effect  this  exten- '  soot,  clay,  and  cow-dung,  and  it  is  really  wonderful 
sive  deviation  of  the  road  and  footpath,  so  that  any  quan-  ,  how  robust  and  healthy  it  became,  and  what  a  splendid 
tity  of  the  most  suitable  soil  was  at  command.  Both  symmetrical  head  it  made.  What  is  still  more  re- 
myemployerand  Mr.  Veitchassented  tomy  proposal,  but :  markable  is,  that  in  three  years  it  proved  itself  a  male 
a  few  days  after  our  conversation  I  was  informed  that,  in  plant,  and  was  thus  the  first  plant  m  Europe  that  pro- 
consequence  of  my  having  at  the  time  a  multlRlicity  of  duced  catkins,  a  fact  recorded  at  the  time  m  this 
alterations  in  hand  and  much  extra  work  going  oil,  and  Journal  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  catkins  were 
Mr.  Veitch  having  men  already  at  work  on  the  place,  taken,  when  the  pollen  was  ripe,  to  the  old  female 
an  arrangement  would  be  made  with  him  to  prepare  coning  plant.  Had  1 
and  plant  the  Araucaria  avenue.  The  work  was  set  was  a  male  plant,  ; 
about  a  short  time  afterwards,  two  one-horse  loads  of   planted  i      '      "   ' 


very  few  of  the  number  of  flowers  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum at  hand.  The  lip,  too,  is  just  intermediate,  and 
in  its  emulation  of  an  elegant  lady's  shoe  reminds  one  a 
little  of  that  organ  in  Cypripedium  Stonei.  It  is  much 
nearer  in  size  to  Cypripedium  insigne.  The  staminode 
,  of  the  Cypriped 


approaches  that  of  the  Cypripedium  barbatum,  but  it  is 
narrower,  and  longer,  and  hairy,  thus  approaching  that 
of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

It  is  quite  a  pleasure  thus  to  observe  how  the 
parents  contributed  their  gifts  to  their  child,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  that  our  views  on  species  and  their 
limits  get  by-and-by  enlightened  by  such  experiments. 
This  gay  novelty  is  dedicated  most  respectfully  to 
a  zealous  promoter  of  gardening,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lady  Ashburton.  I  am  indebted  for  a  flower  and 
two  leaves,  also  for  the  history  of  the  plant,  to  Messrs. 


:  been  known  previously  that 

would  no  doubt  have  been  t< 

:  Arboretum,  with  a  good  preparation  f< 
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its  loots,  and  not  have  been  removed  to  a  distance. 
One  of  tlie  other  Araucarias,  then  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, was,  after  due  preparation,  both  of  the  tree  and 
of  the  site,  removed  to  a  comer  in  the  deer  park, 
near  the  lalce,  where,  lilce  the  rest,  it  grew  vigorously, 
proving  itself  to  be  a  female,  and  soon  producing  im- 
mense cones.  In  a  few  years  this  became  the  most 
vigorous  free-growing  and  handsome  plant  on  the 
estate.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  but  true,  that  the  re- 
maining Araucaria  left  in  the  flower  garden,  after  having 
been  removed  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  the  eastern 
park,  proved  also  to  be  a  male.  Had  this  been  pre- 
viously known,  it  would  probably  have  been  placed  in 
the  Arboretum,  fame's  Barnes,  Exmoiith. 

(Tole  Contimied) 


NEW    PLANTS,    S^c:,     CERTIFICATED 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

Meetings,  1870—71. 

*,•    rZ/c  mvards  marked  »   -were  tnade  by  the  International 
Jtityj  the  remaittder  by  the  Floral  Committee.      F.C.  indi- 
cates I'irst-class  Certijicatej  S.C.  Second-class  Certificate. 
Concluded  from  p.  t6i6.) 
Iberls  gibraltarica     . .         .-     Downie  &  Co.,  May  3, 1871— F.C. 

Irislberica W.irc,  May  4,  1870-F.C. 

Jiiniperus  chinen.sis  aurea  ..     Young,  Aug.  2,  1871 — F.C. 
Korthalsia  robusta     ..         ..      Rollisson,  June  8,  1870— F.C. 
Lslia  elegans  gigantca       ..     Willianti.s,  Aug.  17,  1870— F.C. 

,,  PUcherialba  ..  ..  Vcitch,  March  2,  1870-F.C. 
Lastrca  dilatata  spcctabilis . ,  Lowe,  June  29,  1870— F.C. 
„  „  spectabilis  ramosa  .  Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
„  ,,  Calomelanos  ..  Lowe,  June  57,  1871 -F.C. 
,,  Filix-mas  accepta  ..  Lowe,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
„     ,,     Belperi        ..  ..     Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 

■    "adicyi    Lowe,  June  27,  1871— F  "  ' 


Lathyrus  Sibthorpii  . 
Lcplosiphon  roseus  . 
Libonia  pcnrhosiana 


canadense  flavum 

Leichtlinii 

loiigiflorum  albo-margl- 


S.C. 


Mapplebeck,  jui 
Lowe,  June  27,  187. -F. 
Thompson,  June  7,  1871- 
Thompson.  June  8.  1870- 
Ismay.  Feb.  16.  1870— S.C. 
Bull,  Nov.  2,  1870-F.C. 

Turner,  Aug.  3,  1870— F.C. 
Thomson,  Aug.  3,  1870  — F.C. 
Wilson,  June  27,  1871- F.C. 
Wilson,  June  27,  1871-F.C. 


-F.C. 


penduliflorum  . 
puberulum 
tigrinum  flore-p 


Lobelia  (Erinus)  BriUia 


Wilson,  Aug.  17,  1870— F.C. 

..  Wilson,  June  27,  i37,-F.C. 

..  Wilson,  June  27,  I671-FC. 

)  ..  Wilson,  Aug.  3,  1870— F.C. 

»] . .  Bull,  Aug.  17,  1870— F.C. 

. .  Atkins,  June  7,  1871— F.C. 

. .  Backhouse,  July  s.  1871— F.C. 

..  Backhouse,  Julys,  1871— F.C. 

..  J.  &  C.  Lee,  Sept.  21,  1870— F. 

..  Veitch,  Sept.  7,  1870-F.C. 

;    . .  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  July  1 


,,    Omen  ..        ..     Bull,  July  5,  1871— S.C. 

(pumila)  Celestial  Blue    E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  July 
1871— F.C. 


„     (speciosa)    White   Per 
Lomaria  nuda  bipinnatifida  . 


mandioccanum 


Macrozamia  magnifica 

Marama^Iazeliii       .'.' 
,,     Wallisii  discolor 
M.asdev3llia  Harryana  (ama- 


Vood  &  Ingram,  July  ig. 


Jacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  June  7, 

— F.C." 
Jacob-Makov  &  Co.,  June  7, 


Moliria    Ihurifraga  ; 

Mormodcs  Cartoni    .. 

,,     Colossus 
Nepenthes  Sedcni     . . 
Odontoglossum     Alexandrae 


E.  G.  He; 

1870-F.C. 
Green.  Dec.  7, 


„    odoratum 

„    retusum  latro  . .         . .     Backhouse,  iM 

„     triumphans  nigresccns    Wilson,  April 


,  March  16,  1871— F.C. 


(Godetial    Whit- 


.       ,.-F.C. 
rch  .,  1871-F.C. 
,  1870-F.C. 


„     splendidum       ..  . 

Ophrys  insectifera     .. 
Pandanus  decorus 

P.iiisy    (bedding)      Golden' 

Bcdder     . . 

.,     ,.     Sunshine    .. 

„     (fancy)    Mrs.     Shirk) 

Hibberd         . .        . 

Pelargonium  (show)  Ada    . . 


Caesar 

Charlemagne 

Conquest    . . 

Duke  of  Edinburgh    Turner,  June's 


Thompson,  August  3,  1870 — F.C. 

Veitch,  May  18,  1870-F.C. 
Bull,  June  7,  1871— F.C. 
Denning,  Jan.  19,  1870 — F.C. 
Wilson,  March  16,  1870— F.C. 
Denning,  Feb.  i6,  i870-F.C. 
Needle.  March  16,  i87c^F.C. 
Bull,  Junes.  1870-F.C. 
Veitch.  June  8.  ' 
E.  G.  Henderso 

1870— F.C. 
Hooper,  April  20,  1870— F.C. 

Hooper,  April  20,  1870— F.C. 
Wiggins,  July  5,  1871— F.C. 
Turner,  June  27,  1871— FC. 
Turner,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
Foster,  June  7,  1871— FC. 


'X, 


r,  June  27,  187: 
'■jmie^^'.S?!- 


.,  Iron  Duke. . 

„  Lord  Byron 

„  May-day    . . 

■„  Pollie 

„  Pompey 

„  Prelate 

(bronze      zonal; 


■,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
.J,ine7.i87.-F.C. 
-,  June  8,  1870— F.C. 
■,  June  29,  1870— S.C. 


Nye,  June  21,  ,871 
Turner,  June  8,  18; 
Turner,  June  27,  i! 

J    S:  C.Lee,  Sept. 


'  Goldei 


,,  ,,     Mrs.  Rousby 

',',  ','.    ThTSe.'.' 

,,  (zonal)  lanthe  .. 

,,  ,,     King  of  Trumps  ., 

',',  ',',     Maste'i  Christine  ".! 

„  ,,     Sir  C.  Napier 

„  „    Wellington.. 
Pcristrophe  angustifoli: 


Phaius  Marshallia:    . . 
Picotee  Ada  Inglcton 

„     Beauty  of  Plumstcad. 

„     Charles  Williams        . 


,.     Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Pilumna  fragrans 
Pink,  Dr.  Masters     .. 

,.    Shirley  Hibberd 

;;     Lad/fiia 

:;{Sr, 

Platycerium  alcicorne  majus 
Pleopeltis  irioides  cristata  . . 
Polypodium  vulgare    comu- 

biense  (Whytei)     . . 
Polystichum  angulare  acro- 
cladon  majus      .. 


J.  Parker,  Oct.  5,  1870-S.C. 

Bell&Thorpe,  Sept  7,  1870— F.C. 
George,  June  7,  1871— F.C. 
George,  June  7,  1871— S.C. 
W.  Paul,  May  4.  1870-F.C. 

Turner,  May  17,  1871— F.C. 

W.  Paul,  June?,  1871-S.C. 
E    G.    Henderson    &    Son, 

Oct.  •;,  1870-F.C. 
W.  Paul,  June  7,  1871-S.C. 
Turner,  March  i,  1871-F.C. 
Turner,  May  17,  1871 — F.C. 
Carter  &  Co.,  Aug.  2,  1871-S.C. 
Pestridge,  June  21,  1871— S.C. 
W.  Paul,  June  7,  1871— S.C. 
Eckford,  Nov.  2,  1870-S.C. 
Barron,  Aug.  3,  1870— S.C. 
Canncll,  June  8,  1870-F.C. 
W.  Paul.  June  7,  1871— F.C. 
W.  Paul,  June?,  1871-F.C. 


&  Son,  July  5, 

1871— F.C. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

June?.  1871-F.C. 
Wilson,  June  21,  .871-S.C. 


Norman,  August  2,  1S71— F.C. 
Norman,  July  19,  1871-F.C. 
Norman,  July  19,  1871— F.C. 


)FlowerofEden 


.  July  5, 


W,  Lee. 
Veitch,  Oct. 


1871-F.C. 
1871-F.C. 


,,    proliferum    conspi- 
„     pulchrum      Bellair- 


Pritcbardia  pacifica 
Pteris        aquilina 


Lowe.  June  27,  1871— F.C. 


Lowe.  Jun 
Veitch,  March  15, 


Turner,  March  16,  1870— F.C. 
Tomkins,  Feb.  15,  1871-F.C. 
Veitch,  May  18,  1870— F.C. 

Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871-F.C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F  C. 
Mapplebeck,  June  27,  1871— F.C. 
Royal      Horticultural      Society, 


Rhododendron  multiflorum. 
„    The  Bride 

Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise 

,,  Comtesse  d'Oxford  . . 
„  Earl  of  Eldon  . . 
„  Louis  Van  Houtte  .. 
,,  Mdlle.  Eugfene  Verdier 
„  Marquise  de  Castellane 
,,  Marquise  de  Mortemart 
„  Mons.  Paul  Neron  . . 
,,  Princess  Beatrice 
„     (climbing)        Climbing 


pril  19,  1871— F. 
n,  Jufy  I,.  .871- 


.    ipri 
■Turner,  ^pril  1 

Paul  &  Son,  May  3,  1871 
Paul  &  Son,  July  19,  1871— h.C. 
Paul  &  Son,  April  6,  1870-F.C. 
Bennett,  March  15,  1871— F.C. 
Turner,  March  2,  1870— F.C. 


Paul  &  Son,  April  5,  1871— F.C. 


Saxifraga  valdensis  . . 
Scolop«ndrium    vulgare 
ceptum     . . 


keratophoro 
kephaloton 


Lowe,  June 

Lowe!  Jan^ 
Lowe,  July 


1371-F.C. 

.„  1871-FC. 

29,  1870— F.C. 

29,  1870-F.C. 

27,  1871-F.C. 

■  8,  1871-F.C. 

19,  1870— F.C. 
-27,  1871-F.C. 
:  29,  1870— F.C. 
■-  27.  i87i-F,C. 
:  29. 


-f!c 


:ir 


--„  .-,.  -F.C.' 
e29,  1870— F.C. 
I.  »i-  1870-F.C. 
.  -,,  1871— F.C. 

27,  1871-F.C. 

29, 1870— F.C. 

19,  1870— F.C. 


Malyon,  Ju 
Lowe'  ^-""^ 
Lowe,  June 


27,  1871-FC. 
.9,  1870— F.C. 
29,  1870 -FC. 
19.  1870-F.C. 
27,  187.-F.C. 


Lowe,  July  i 
Lowe,  June : 
Lowe,  June ; 


Sediim  acre  elegans  . . 
Selaginella   Martensii    albo- 


I87I 


ne  27,  1871— K.C. 
nderson  &  Son,  Nov. 
F.C. 
Perkins  &  Sons,   Dec    7,  187c 


Sobralia  : 
Solanum 

Solanum    (Pseudo-Capsicum) 
compactum 


Stock  (intermediate)  Mauve 

Tacsonia   Buchanani 

flora  vitifolia) 
Thrinax  elegantissima 


Backhouse.  Oct  5, 1870-F.C. 
Williams,  May  3,  1871— F.C. 
Carter  &  Co.,  June  7,  1871-S.C. 

;    Williams,  March  16,  1870— F.C 


ndsia        (Platystachys) 
complanata.. 
Lindeni 
staticiflora       (Morren- 


Vanda  c 

Verbena  Emma  Weaver 
,,  George  Peabody 
„    Grand  Monarque 


G.  Smith,  May  17,  1871— F.C. 


Bull.  April  6,  1870-F.C. 

J.  &  C.  Lee,  Sept.  7.  1870-F.C. 

E-  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Sept.  21, 

1870— F.C. 
Fish.r,  Holmes  &  Co.,  June  21, 

1871-F.C. 
Jacob-Makoy    &   Co.,    July     19, 

1871— F.C* 
Williams.  May  4,  1870-F.C. 
Jacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  June  7,  1871 


-F.C 


F.C. 


:t 


„     Mauve  Queen 

„     Mrs.  Boulton  . . 

„     Mrs.  Dodds     .. 

„     Mrs.  G.  Prmce 

„      Perfection 

„     Peter  Williams 

„     Pluto       .. 

„     Rev.  C.  P.  Peach 
VerschafTeltia  melanochact 
Viola  lutea  major 
Vrie-sia  brachystachys 
Welliaregia    .. 
Wigandia  imperialis ., 

Xanthosoma  Lindeni 

Zalacca  Waeneri 

Zamia  sp.  New  Caledonia 


,  April  5,  1871 
Williams,  June  27,  187: 
Williams,  May  18,  i870-f.l.-. 
Cattell,  July  19,  1870- F.C. 
Duwnie  &  Co.,  May3,  1871-F 
Veitch.  March  16,  1870-F.C. 
Perry,  Sept.  6,  1871— F.C. 
Eckford,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
Eckford,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
Perry,  July  19,  1870-F.C. 
Eckford,  Sept.  20,  1871— F.C. 
Eckford,  SepL  6,  1871— F.C. 
Eckford,  Sept  20,  1871— F.C. 


rry,  Aug.  17,  1870-F.C. 

kford,  July  19.  1870— F.C. 
Perry,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
Perry,  July  19,  ,870-F.C. 
Eckford,  Sept.  21,  1870-F.C. 
Eckford,  Sept.  6,  1871-FC. 
Perry,  July  19,  1870— F.C. 
Linden.  June  21,  1871— F.C* 
R,  Parker,  May  4,  1870— F.C. 
Veitch,  Sept.  20,  1871— F.C. 


1870-F.C.. 
Linden,  June  7,  1871-F.C* 
Bull,  Nov.  2,  1870-F.C 


y.    J.Ve'rschaJfelt.Julyi. 


THE  GRAVITATION  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  words  "rise,"  "sink,"  and  "  float  "  are  those 
ommonly  used  to  e.tpress  the  movements  of  bodies  in 
ir,  water,  and  other  fluids.  Now  these  words  all  bear 
,  neutral  sense,  and  in  their  use  imply  simple  acknow- 
ler  than  comprehension 
of  words  afford 
by  their  general  use  a  singular  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  idea  has  spread,  and  of  the  hold  it  has  ob- 
tained on  men's  minds,  that  bodies  rise  and  float  or 
sink  in  air  or  water  "of  themselves," — for  such  terms 
imply  that  these  actions  have  their  ftnmediate  origin  in 
the  bodies  themselves.  They  certainly  imply  that  the 
fluids  (air  and  water)  have  no  more  to  do  with  these 
motions  than  to  afford  a  field  for  their  exercise. 
Modem  nomenclature  aims  at  giving  instructive 
names.  We  follow  God's  rule  if  we  make  a  name 
convey  useful  meaning.  It  should  be  not  such  as 
serves  to  shroud  ignorance,  but  to  remove  it. 

Now  the  very  fact  that  the  ordinary  terms  applied  in 
this  case  are  at  least  vague,  not  to  say  misleading, 
should  a  priori  incline  us  to  hold  the  common  theory 
which  affects  to  account  for  these  movements  in 
suspicion. 

The  uninquiring  mind  is  easily  satisfied  that  light 
bodies  float  "  of  themselves,"  when  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  witnessed  is  the  atmosphere.  Air  not 
being  visible,  and  not  therefore  forcing  its  presence 
upon  the  observation,  is  easily  (to  use  an  Irishism)  lost 
sight  of,  and  its  agency  in  the  matter  wholly  neglected 
and  unacknowledged.  But  when  we  turn  from  air 
to  water  as  the  locality  of  these  phenomena,  popular 
language  undergoes  a  change,  which  implies  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  the  fluid,  and  an  idea 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Cork 
and  wood  do  not  float  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
These  things  are  not  found,  then,  to  "rise  of  them- 
selves," or  to  possess  "a  tendency  to  rise."  They 
are  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  "floating  in  water,"  not 
as  floating  "  of  themselves." 

And  if  the  mind  would  take  one  step  further  from  the 
spot  thus  reached,  suspicion  at  least  would  be  aroused 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  language  applied  to  the 
flotation  of  bodies  in  the  invisible  fluid,  air.  Air  is  a 
fluid  having  a  very  perceptible,  though  invisible  exist- 
ence. One  need  not  rise  from  one's  seat  to  find  that 
out  ;  but  to  own  its  existence  when  thinking  of  the 
flotation  of  bodies  in  it,  would  at  once  modify  the  terms 
used,  "We  should  use  this  form  of  language,  that 
"while  certain  heavier  bodies  float  in  water,  other 
lighter  bodies  float  in  air."  The  words  "of  them- 
selves "  would  probably  slip  out  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  next  thought  would  be  that  the  air  in  which  the 
bodies  are  seen  has  something  to  do  with  their  flotation. 
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Anollier  step  in  advance  i^  thus  made,  and  the  dis- 
trust (betrayed  by  the  change  of  language)  (elt  in  regard 
to  the  popular  theory  invites  us  into  the  track  of  useful 
investigation  which  opens  out  here  from  the  pathless 
waste  of  error. 

It  is  necessary  to  attack  the  vague  popular  theory  at 
the  outset  of  such  inquiry.  That  theory,  however  un- 
satisfying, is,  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  too  strongly 
held  to  allow  true  reasoning  at  once  to  assert  its 
superiority.  The  mist  of  error  must  be  cleared  to  some 
extent  from  the  vision  to  make  truth  visible. 

Akin  with  this  misconception  with  respect  to  the 
floatartion  of  bodias  in  fluids,  were  such  old  ideas  as 
that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  that  the  earth  is 
flat,  and  that  the  stars  are  in  the  blue  "vault"  of 
heaven.  With  the  conviction  that  wide-spread,  long- 
lasting  and  deeply  rooted  notions  can  in  each  of  these 
three  cases  be  distinctly  traced  to  ocular  deception  and 
blind  uninquiring  submission  to  it,  how  much  reason 
have  we  for  suspicion  that  the  common  theory  about 
floating  bodies  has  no  better  foundation. 

And  while  the  three  former  errors  are  those  of  the 
past,  the  latter  will  appear  to  be  an  error  of  the  present 
time  also.  Not  only  among  the  generality  of  educated 
persons  will  such  views  be  still  expressed  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  though  perhaps  not  very  confidently  ;  but 
many  (at  least)  of  the  books  which  aflect  to  teach, 
speak  of  light  bodies  as  having  a  tendency  to  rise  and 
form  a  vacuum,  and  of  the  heavier  fluids  as  flowing  in 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Such  words  are  still  uttered, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  atmospheric  pressure  and 
draughts.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  investigation, 
and  most  vseful  results  may  flow  from  it. 

And  the  most  eflectual  way  of  combating  error, 
perhaps,  is  to  invite  men  to  look  again  a  little  more 
accurately  at  the  facts,  a  hasty  and  partial  view  of 
which  has  misled  them.  Thus  they  teach  themselves  ; 
the  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  of  all  teaching.  The 
mind  thus  shapes  itself  by  degrees  to  the  mould  of 
truth,  in  which  it  will  finally  fit  accurately  and  con- 
tentedly. The  rule  in  arithmetic,  unintelligible  and 
uninteresting  as  it  appears  at  the  head  of  the  chapter, 
becomes  far  more  intelligible  to  the  learner  after  a  few 
trials  and  examples,  and  interesting  from  the  confidence 
with  which  it  fills  the  mind.  The  great  value  and 
interest  of  the  theory  are  found  by  looking  upon  it  .igain 
and  again  from  the  track  of  experiment  and  illustration. 
Such,  then,  I  propose  as  the  most  instructive  and 
profitable  course. 

Something,  then,  being  ascribed  even  by  common 
corrected  observation  to  the  fluids  in  which  bodies  float, 
in  relation  to  their  flotation,  experiment  will  go  to  show 
what  that  something  is,  but  first  it  will  show — a  very 
important  matter  too — that  flotation  is  not  due  to  any 
inherent  property  in  the  floating  body.  I 

All  bodies  have  one  property,  which  prevents  them  1 
from  rising  and  floating  of  themselves  :  that  property  { 
is  vreight.  Weight  is  well  known  to  be  due  to  the  earth's  ; 
attraction,  and  to  the  liability  of  all  matter  to  be  acted 
on  by  that  attraction.  And  that  attraction  is  well 
known  to  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
matter  (regardless  of  size  or  dimensions)  contained  in 
the  body  acted  on.  Every  body,  therefore,  is  subject 
to  this  action.  Everybody,  in  other  words,  has  weight ; 
and  weight  results  in  nothing  else  than  a  falling  to  the 
earth.  The  lightest,  moreover,  of  all  bodies  has 
weight,  for  lightness  means  truly  and  really  nothing 
else  than  less  weight,  while  heaviness  means  more 
weight.  All  bodies,  therefore,  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  fall. 

Some  bodies,  indeed,  could  not  be  weighed  in  a 
scale,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  scale  being  used  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  be  needful  to  weigh  them  in  a 
vacuum.  Floating  phenomena  are  developed  in  a  fluid 
atmosphere,  which  interfere  and  perplex.  The  atmo- 
spher*,  therefore,  must  be  removed.  Then  will  the 
lightest  gases  lie  in  open  vessels  like  water,  and  may 
be  weighed  in  grains,  or  fractional  parts  of  grains.  A 
philosophical  experimentalist  could  tell  us  the  weight  of 
a  pint  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  show  us  the  little 
metallic  weight,  and  ask  us  if  a  piece  of  metal  has  any 
tendency  to  rise.  He  would  thus  teach  us  most  con- 
clusively that,  however  easily  such  a  body  of  gas  might 
be  lifted,  it  would  certainly  fall  "by  itself,"  if  weight 
could  make  it  to  do  so. 

The  huge  war  steam-vessel,  with  all  its  cumbrance  of 
armour  plating,  guns,  shot,  anchors,  &c.,  weighing 
thousands  of  tons,  has  no  tendency  to  rise.  It  rises, 
however,  without  the  possibility  of  failure,  by  the 
letting  in  of  water  into  the  dry  docks.  Water  running 
beneath,  filling  up  the  space  below,  insinuating  itself 
between  the  wall  and  the  vessel's  side,  though  but  a 
few  inches  intervene,  lifts  up  the  whole  enormous 
mass,  and  never  fails  under  the  burden.  "  Lifts,"  I 
say,  for  who  shall  account  for  so  stupendous  a  result, 
by  finding  out  any  inherent  property  of  lightness  in 
this  monstrous  mass  which  should  account  for  this 
elevation  of  it  ?  We  can  show  that  a  fluid  body  does 
act,  and  from  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  a  body 
m«st  act,  and  that  it  can  do  so  with  ample  power  to 
lift  such  a  mass  as  this,  but  we  can  find  no  other  cause. 
We  may  conceive  an  ideal  cause,  and  clothe  it  with  a 
name,  but  the  name  will  have  more  sound  than  sense, 
and  serve  but  to  shroud  a  deception  and  shelve  a 
difficulty. 

The  bather  can  help  our  inquiry.  A  large  stone 
laid  hold  upon  and  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
ftels  so  light  in  the  water  that  he  can  hardly  believe  it 
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10  be  a  stone.  His  eye  corrects  this  thought,  though 
the  lightness  seems  anomalous.  But  lo  !  as  he  lifts  the 
stone  out  of  the  water,  the  full  weight  due  to  its  nature 
ived.  It  is  perceptibly  and  materially  increased, 
hy  IS  this  ?  The  water  has  helped  him  in  lilting  it, 
and  lifting  the  arm  too  which  held  it.  It  has  a 
lifting  power ;  in  no  other  way  can  the  matter  be 
accounted  for.     The  stone  at  any  rate  has  no  tendency 

But  again,  his  arms  which,  should  he  suffer  them  to 
do  so,  will  drop  down  to  his  side,  will,  as  he  steps 
into  deeper  water  and  leaves  them  free,  be  carried  to 
the  surface.  Xay,  not  only  will  his  arms  be  lifted  up, 
but,  if  he  is  not  careful,  he  will  himself  be  lifted  off  his 
feet,  so  small  now  is  the  pressure  with  which  he  bears 
on  the  ground  below  that  the  smallest  elastic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  his  feet  would  cause  him  to  leap  right 
away  from  his  position.  If  he  can  plant  his  feet  firmly 
on  to  a  plastic  clay  bottom,  excluding  the  water  beneath 
them,  he  will  stand  somewhat  more  firmly  ;  but  the 
moment  he  withdraws  a  foot,  he  will  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  water  like  a  broad,  soft,  but  powerful  hand  thrust- 
ing him  upwards. 

Now  the  very  same  course  of  experiments,  though 
not  so  easily  carried  out,  applies  to  the  fluid,  air, 
and  with  the  same  result.  The  stone  which  is  found 
heavier  in  air  than  water  will  be  found  heavier  still  in 
a  vacuum.     Hence  we  know  not  only  that  water  lifts 


water  experiment,  we  may  strongly  infer  that  we  are 
not  in  error  as  to  the  lifting  power  of  air. 

If  we  would  now  ask  ourselves  why  a  toy  balloon 
rises  to  the  ceiling  when  let  go  from  the  hand,  we 
should  answer,  "  Why  even  a  stone  experiences  the 
lifting  power  of  the  air.  The  stone  does  not  give  way 
to  the  power  because  it  is  too  heavy  to  obey  the 
amount  of  lifting  force,  but  the  balloon  being  light 
enough  must  obey  it."  This  would  be  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  experiment. 

Observe  :  the  toy  ballon  rises  because  of  the  lifting 
force  of  air,  and  because  it  is  light  enough  to  obey  the 
lifting  force.  It  would  do  so  if  filled  with  hot  air 
instead  of  gas.  Is  not  the  theory  of  draught  contained 
in  these  words,  and  illustrated  by  this  fact  ?  I  should 
not  use  the  word  draught  if  I  knew  of  one  more 
accordant  with  the  lifting  theory  for  which  I  contend. 
y.  M.  Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  Beacomfield. 
[To  h  Continued.) 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Winter  Work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. — A  good 
gardener  may  be  known  by  his  winter  operations  as 
well  as  by  the  more  attractive  work  of  the  fine  months 
of  the  year.  Amateurs  are  apt  to  grow  remiss  when 
the  cold  weather  arrives,  and  to  leave  the  plot  of 
ground  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables  in  an  un- 
tended  and  untidy  condition  till  longer  days  and 
warmer  suns  imperatively  call  for  exertion.  But  this 
is  neither  creditable  to  themselves  nor  advantageous  to 
their  gardens  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 
the  character  of  the  results  of  the  whole  coming  season 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  what  is  now  done.  As 
regards  the  soil,  not  a  foot  of  it  unoccupied  should 
remain  unturned  during  the  frosts,  which  act  most 
beneficially  upon  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the  coming  seed- 
time. It  should  be  thrown  up  on  the  ridge  and  furrow 
system,  so  that  the  frost  may  penetrate  it,  by  which  it 
will  become  well  pulverised  in  the  spring. 

An  early  seed-time  is  vei-y  important  for  many  crops, 
but  it  is  often  delayed  by  a  fortnight  or  more  when  the 
soil  has  not  been  well  exposed  to  the  frosts  in  the 
winter  weather.  Two  neighbouring  gardeners  may 
thus  find  themselves  in  very  contrasted  positions  in  the 
month  of  February  ;  the  one  who  has,  so  to  speak, 
cultivated  the  ground  in  the  winter,  may  be  getting  his 
Onions  in  in  fine  style,  while  the  other  is  regarding  his 
compartments  despondingly  as  too  damp  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  raking. 

Remembering  the  destructive  effect  of  the  frosts  last 
spring  among  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  all  possible  pro- 
tection must  be  given  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
laid  down  all  our  Broccolis  with  their  heads  towards  the 
north  or  east,  by  taking  out  a  good  spadeful  of  earth 
on  the  side  of  the  plant  which  is  to  be  levelled,  ard 
placing  it  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  keep  it  down, 
spreading  it  at  the  same  time  over  the  crown  of  the 
stem  as  much  as  possible.  In  small  gardens  the  stock 
can  readily  be  protected  by  mats,  boards,  and  other 
such  appliances.  A  ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  on 
the  most  exposed  side  of  rows  of  young  Cabbages 
will  be  of  great  service  in  saving  them  in  a  h.ard  season. 
It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  laying  down  Broccolis 
with  their  heads  towards  the  north  or  east  is  to  pre- 
serve the  coming  flower-heads  from  bright  sunshine, 
which  is  more  destructive  in  frosty  weather  than  could  be 
imagined  without  experience.  Turnips  may  be  taken 
up  and  pitted  like  Potatos,  and  will  be  found  good  till 
February.  Celery  is  very  likely  to  be  rotted  in  the 
trenches  by  hard  weather,  and  therefore  straw  or  leaves 
should  be  strewn  thickly  over  the  tops,  to  be  removed 
whenever  a  thaw  takes  place.  We  always  take  up  a 
few  dozen  roots  in  December,  when  frost  seems  immi- 
nent, and  place  them  flat,  one  on  the  other,  in  a  cellar 
or  outhouse,  with  the  roots  all  one  way.  It  will  grow 
in  such  a  position,  and  be  kept  quite  fresh  and  crisp  by 
a  watering  to  the  roots  now  and  then.     Seakale  can  be 


forced  at  any  time  by  the  application  of  warm  manure, 
but  where  that  is  not  easily  attainable  the  stools  can  be 
potted  in  large  pots  and  put  into  a  warm  cellar.  We  always 
grow  some  roots  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same 
process  applies  to  Rhubarb.  The  Seakale  left  in  the 
rows  for  later  use  need  not  be  earthed  up  till  after 
Christmas.  Frost  does  good  to  the  plant,  and  a  mass 
of  earth  upon  it  in  mid-winter  rather  retards  its  growth 
than  advances  it.  Seakale  can  be  forced,  but  its  growth 
cannot  be  retarded  in  the  spring.  We  mention  this 
because  a  saburban  friend  with  a  large  garden  has  just 
asked  us  where  he  could  procure  a  good  stock  of  plants, 
as  he  wanted  to  have  blanched  Seakale  in  the  summer  ! 
Asparagus  beds  should  be  slightly  forked  over,  after 
being  thoroughly  weeded  and  receiving  a  dressing  of 
rotten  frame  manure,  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches. 
Lettuces  should  be  all  in  their  quarters  before  now,  but 
if  they  have  been  neglected  the  strongest  plants  can  be 
taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  put  in  the  warmest 
borders ;  these  will  be  fit  for  use  early,  but  the  beds  of 
young  plants,  as  a  rule,  had  better  be  undisturbed  till 
the  end  of  January. 

The  saving  of  Peas  is  a  vexed  subject  with  gardeners, 
some  being  very  zealous  to  bring  a  crop  through  the 
winter,  while  others  think  the  little  time  gained  is  not 
worth  the  trouble,  and  the  great  risk  of  failure.  Where  a 
gardener  is  not  stingy  of  a  little  care  and  labour  in  bad 
weather,  we  would  advise  him  to  try  a  row  or  two  of 
the  early  sorts,  to  be  sown  in  a  protected  situation, 
and  to  be  watched  through  the  winter,  earthed  up 
when  needed,  and  screened  from  severe  frosts  by  some 
artificial  light  covering.  In  this  way  a  dish  of  Peas 
may  be  ready  a  week  or  ten  days  before  those  are 
ready  which  are  sown  in  March,  and  in  very  favour- 
able seasons  a  fuller  crop  may  be  obtained.  Broad 
Beans  can  be  sown  at  any  time  when  there  is  no  frost 
in  the  ground. 

All  pruning  is  best  done  in  November,  or  even 
earlier,  but  in  large  gardens  this  is  not  practicable,  and 
it  must  be  got  over  gradually  as  the  weather  permits. 
Fine  days  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  attending 
to  wall  trees,  for  it  is  cruel  to  set  a  man  lo  this  work 
in  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Trees  which  do  not  need 
nailing  can  be  done  at  any  time,  unless  hard  frosts  do 
not  prevail,  for  a  man  can  keep  himself  warm  at  this 
work.  Simultaneously  with  all  these  operations,  the 
rake  and  broom  should  be  kept  going,  to  clear  away 
all  leaves  and  decayed  vegetation  with  which  the  beds 
may  be  encumbered.  //.  B. 


ON  BOTTOM-HEAT  AND  COLD. 

A  WATER-BOTTLE  of  porous  terra-cotta,  of  much  the 
same  consistency  as  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  is  called 
in  the  trade  a  water-cooler.  Now,  when  this  bottle 
made  of  burnt  clay  is  used  it  produces  its  natural  effect 
upon  the  water  inside,  for  if  the  outside  of  the  bottle 
is  kept  moist,  it  will  assuredly  evaporate  moistuie  and 
cool  the  water.  A  well-watered  plant  in  a  flower-pot 
will  likewise  have  the  outside  of  the  pot  moist  as  well 
as  the  inside,  and  hence  there  will  be  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  the  roots  inside  will  be  cooled 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  water-cooler.  This  will 
explain  the  reason  why  plants  in  pots  do  best  when 
plunged  in  earth,  ashes,  or  the  like  ;  for  as  the  bulk 
of  the  roots  is  generally  at  the  sides  of  the  pot  they 
must  suffer  more  or  less  from  every  change, 
because  when  the  pot  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  the  unglazed  pot  will  prove  itself  a  good  root 
cooler.  It  must  indeed  be  clear  to  every  practical 
man  that  all  plants  in  pots  are  more  or  less  affected 
in  this  way. 

The  late  Thos.  Andrew  Knight,  full  of  the  very 
sensible  idea  "that  it  was  the  air  that  heated  the  earth 
and  not  the  earth  that  heated  the  air,"  saw  no  reason 
why  bottom-heat  should  be  needed  in  the  culture  of 
Pine-apples,  nor  indeed  in  the  culture  of  anything  else  ; 
therefore  he  mounted  the  Pine-apple  plants  on  a  shelf  to 
grow,  and  so  they  did,  but  so  slowly,  that  the  Aloe,  which 
is  reputed  to  flower  once  in  100  years,  might  have  over- 
taken Mr.  Knight's  Pine  plants  before  they  ripened 
their  fruit.  He  had  unconsciously  applied  the  cooler, 
so  that  the  roots  of  his  Pine-apple  plants  would  be 
chilled  even  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical  heat,  and 
would  only  warm  a  little  when  the  pot  was  dry,  and 
that  but  slowly  through  half  an  inch  of  burnt  clay. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Knight's  "shelving"  the  Pine- 
apple plants  has  been  set  up  as  a  beacon  to  beginners, 
and  it  has  answered  that  end,  for  I  have  not  heard  of 
the  experiment  being  repeated  for  30  years  past. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  suffered  so  much  annoyance  from 
the  green  scum  and  dirty  character  of  common  flower- 
pots— requiring  so  much  labour  to  keep  them  clean — 
that  I  had  a  lot  made  of  glazed  ware,  which  could  be 
easily  washed  at  any  time,  and,  when  washed,  woidd 
remain  clean  for  years.  Evaporation  from  such  a 
surface  was  out  of  the  question  ;  besides  I  got  rid  of 
using  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  these  pots,  for  my  glazed 
pots  had  a  colander  kind  of  bottom,  full  of  small 
holes,  to  let  out  water,  and  had,  moreover,  a  ledge  to 
stand  upon,  like  the  chimb  of  a  barrel.  If  the  pots  in 
which  some  of  the  species  of  Acacia  have  been  grown 
should  get  broken  and  be  eventually  smashed  up 
for  crocks  to  drain  some  important  plants,  its  best 
toots  would  at  the  earliest  opportunility  be  right  in  the 
midst  of  this  poison.  The  vent  hole  in  flower-pots  is 
frequently  so  large  as  to  need  an  oyster  shell  to  cover  it 
first,   and   then  some  2  or  3  inches    of  sharp-edged 
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crocks,  of  no  cultural  use  to  the  plant  beyond  drainage, 
and  causing  a  wanton  waste  of  room  where  room  is  so 
important  a  matter.  I  used  less  than  half  an  inch  deep  of 
clean  coarse  sand  in  the  glazed  flower-pots,  and  as  there 
were  plenty  of  small  holes  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  the  drainage  was  perfect.  Objections  were 
raised  at  the  time  against  glazed  pots  because  the  old 
brick  pot  was  said  to  admit  air  to  the  roots,  which  the 
glazed  pot  could  not.  On  this  point  I  remark,  that 
the  radicle  and  plumule  always  take  different  directions, 
the  root  running  away  from  the  air  with  all  its  might, 
and  enjoying  the  calm  of  the  dark  damp  earth.  Such 
objections  only  show  that  we  have  yet  a  deal  to  learn 
in  our  dealings  with  plant  life. 

The  Melon  plant  is  a  short-lived  subject,  seldom 
living  more  than  half  a  year  from  the  time  of  sowing 
until  it  has  ripened  its  seeds  ;  and  it  has  been  grown  to 
perfection  for  many  years  on  a  hotbed  of  prepared 
stable  dung,  but  wheie  is  the  plant  that  has  ever  had 
such  a  supply  of  bottom-heat  as  the  Melon?  In  short, 
its  treatment  is  altogether  unequalled  in  modern  horti- 
culture. When  did  either  Giapes  or  Pine-apples  get 
such  a  supply  of  moist  sweet  heat  to  root  and  branch  as 
does  the  Melon  ? 

Cuttings  of  rare  plants  live  a  sluggish  life  in  a  pot  of 
moist  sand,  and  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a  bell-glass  until  the  callosity  is  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  by  the  action  of  the 
descending  sap,  and  when  this  stage  has  been  reached 
the  application  of  bottom-heat  will  soon  begin  to  tell. 
I  invented  a  system  of  striking  cuttings  by  having  a 
small  potful  of  water  inside  the  cutting-pot,  so  as  to 
keep  the  cuttings  moist  without  any  other  watering 
than  what  percolated  through  the  porous  pot  ;  and  the 
system  had  many  other  advantages,  for  the  cuttings  did 
not  damp  off  as  before,  and  could  be  examined  by 
lifting    up    the    inner    pot,     without    damaging    the 

When  I  had  seen-  the  splendid  specimens  of  Pine- 
apples, produced  by  a  very  strong  bottom-heat,  at  Oak 
Hill,  East  Barnet— such  a  heat  as  I  durst  not  until  then 
have  applied — I  longed  to  try  what  bottom-heat  could 
do  for  other  plants.  The  early  forced  Vines  there  had 
a  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  and  dung  over  the  Vine 
border,  so  that  whilst  the  leaves  were  steaming  in 
warm  vapour,  the  roots  were  by  no  means  left  out  in 
the  cold  ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  see  a  bed  of  tanner's 
bark  in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  for  plunging 
Pines  in,  and  still  moie  rare  is  it  to  see  a  Vine  border 
protected  properly  from  cold  and  wet,  not  to  speak 
about  bottom-heat  for  it.  I  had  a  fire-flue  running 
under  a  bed  of  Pine  plants  planted  out,  and  the  soil 
rested  on  slates  supported  on  iron  bars,  and  we  got  a 
supply  of  useful  fruit  in  this  way  with  little  trouble ; 
and  at  a  neighbouring  place  of  great  note  I  saw  rows 
of  hot-water  pipes  running  under  the  Pine  beds,  and 
there  also  the  plants  were  not  in  pots,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  doing  well. 

When  I  lived  in  the  botanical  department  at  Syon, 
we  borrowed  a  hothouse  from  the  kitchen  garden  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  flowers  ;  and  I  was  at  great 
pains  to  get  a  good  bottom-heat  m  order  to  give  hardy 
plants  a  dose  of  that  which  suited  exotics  so  well, 
My  idea  was  to  maintain  a  growing  heat  in  the  house, 
but  to  let  the  roots  feel  that  they  were  wanted  by 
keeping  up  a  sharp  bottom-heat,  and  with  this  treat 
ment  Moss  Roses  bloomed  freely,  and  were  not  long 
drawn  and  naked,  as  we  so  often  see  them  when 
forced.  When  I  was  comparing  notes  the  other  day 
with  a  "brother  in  the  trade,"  who  was  a  compani 
30  years  ago,  he  stated  that  he  too  had  successfully 
forced  Moss  Roses,  and  it  will  give  our  country  cousins 
some  idea  of  London  extravagance  when  they  are  told 
that  the  wholesale  price  was  5^-.  each  ;  and  where  high 
cultivation  could  raise  even  four  marketable  blooms 
from  a  pot  they  would  pay  for  the  extra  allowance  of 
bottom-heat. 

There  was  at  the  late  exhibition  in  the  Manchester 
Botanic  Garden  a  stand  of  coolers  by  evaporation — 
large  dish  covers  covered  with  jackets  of  bed  tick,  and 
when  these  were  put  over  the  dish  covers  wet,  the 
meat,  &c.,  on  the  dish  was  kept  cool.  Most  people 
have  seen  butter  coolers  of  porous  earthenware  on  a 
similar  principle.  I  have  named  these  examples  from 
ideas  already  reduced  to  practice,  which,  if  not  so 
brilliant  as  theory,  may  yet  have  more  weight  with 
those  who  would  do  likewise. 

I  applied  bottom-heat  to  early  Potatos  by  means  of 
a  long  earthen  flue  under  them,  but  without  any  cover- 
ing over  the  plants,  and  I  found  the  crop  forwarded  a 
good  deal,  and  the  quality  excellent.  I  also  grew 
tender  annuals  and  forwarded  spring  flowers  by  what 
was  called  the  "  Killogie  "  system — a  hotbed  made 
after  the  fashion  of  a  corn-kiln,  where  the  space  under 
is  called  the  Killogie  ;  and  in  places  where  brushwood 
is  plentiful  and  manure  scarce,  a  good  bottom-heat  can 
be  got  in  this  way  at  small  cost  beyond  that  of  a 
little  earth  work. 

The  use  of  flued  walls  in  gardens  for  the  ripening  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  seems  to  have  gone  quite  out 
of  fashion,  the  heat  was  always  in-egular,  and,  more- 
over, unnatural,  for  heat  applied  to  the  face  of  the  leaf 
is  all  right,  but  not  so  to  the  back.  Had  the  same 
expense  been  gone  to  with  bottom-heat  the  result 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  for  the  orchard- 
houses  have  quite  settled  the  extent  of  border — small 
indeed — that  wall  fruit  trees  require,  and  root  pruning 
has  clenched  this  practical  lesson.     Surely  a  cubic  yard 


of  soil  (27  cubic  feet)  should  do  something  when  a 
cubic  foot  will  grow  a  dozen  Peaches  from  a  plant  in 

Heat  and  cold  are  relative  terms,  and  when  decidu- 
ous trees  cast  their  leaves  at  the  first  approach  of  sharp 
frost,  their  roots,  only  i  foot  under  the  surface,  may 
inly  be  said  to  have,  comparatively  speaking, 
bottom-heat ;  for  the  temperature  in  which  the  roots 
live  will  be  very  little  altered  by  the  weather  over- 
head, and  that  little  difference  will  be  exceedingly 
gradual  both  as  to  its  rise  and  fall. 

We  see  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  that  the  late  T.  A.  Knight  was  a  great  experi- 
menter, and  made  most  laughable  blunders,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pine-apples  on  the  shelf  above  mentioned  ; 
yet  this  gentleman,  bom  to  wealth,  complained  that  my 


namesake  had  got  a  grant  from  Government  for  his 
experiments  with   fruit 


Mr.  Knight  could 
the  mote  in  the  gardener's  eye,  but  being  his  own 
master  he  could  not  see  the  beam  in  his  own.  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  as  much  entitled  to  his  grant,  as  Marl- 
borough was  to  Blenheim. 

When  trees  or  other  plants  are  grafted,  some  kind 
of  grafting  wax  or  grafting  clay  is  used  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  wounds  of  the  scion  and  the 
stock  ;  and  all  other  wounds  or  cuts,  whether  in  root  or 
branch,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  benefited  by 
"  daubing."  Hence  in  transplanting  we  use  puddle  to 
dip  the  roots  in,  for  evaporation  is  the  "  roaring  lion  " 
of  horticulture,  constantly  going  about  devouring.  Yet 
this  destroyer  can  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  horticul- 
ture, for  heated  vapour  is  the  very  soul  of  indoor 
culture,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  that  tries  to 
grow  "  dry  goods."  His  fortune  may  be  foretold  with- 
out any  witchcraft,  and  he  will  see  spiders  elegantly 
attired  in  scarlet  arrive  in  battalions, — 

"  As  if  the  mother  earth  to  heaven 
A  subterraneous  host  had  given." 
In  turning  over  a  lining,  or  in  taking  a  hotbed  to 
pieces,    we  always   see    the    heat   accompanied   with 
vapour.     This  in  One  word  is  bottom-heat  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  and  whether  got  up  by  flues,  pipes,  or  the  like, 
it  is    always    questionable,     unless    accompanied   by 
sweet  vapour.     In  the  Melon  "hill"  we  see  the  beau 
tiful  white  roots  shoot  out  into  the  moist  medium,  and 
yet  live  ;  this  is,  indeed,  a  lesson  as  to  what  heat 
will  bear  when  there  is  moisture  with  it.     I  was  ai 
to  see  the  gold  fish  in  a  tank  at  a  silk  mill  enjoying  life, 
and  breeding  freely  in  very  hot  water;  and  when  I  tried 
them  with  bread-crumbs  I  found  that,  though  they  did 
not  suffer  from  cold,  they  might  from  hunger  in  such 
place.     Vet  although  I  have  had  to  keep  gold  fish  for 
ornament  in  cold  water  these  30  years  past,  they  neither 
increased   in  size  nor  in  number.     There  is  a  limit  of 
course  to  the  heat  of  the  water  for  fish,  as  well  as  tc 
the    heat    of    the    vapour    for    plants   above-ground, 
and  for  the  roots  of  such  as  Pines,  Melons,  &c.,  under 
ground  ;  but  common  sense  is  no  guide  in 
and     it    takes  years     of    dearly     bought     experience 
to  see  how  far  we  may  go  and  be  quite  safe   in  the 
affair  of  bottom-heat.     In  renovating  old  Orange 
Camellias,  and  the  like,  the  power  of  bottom-heat  must 
be  felt,  and  a  mild  heat  is  but  a  mockery  in  such  cases. 
What  is  the  culture  of  epiphytal  Orchids  but  an  affair  of 
well-managed  bottom-heat  for  the  pseudobulbs  and  the 
roots?     In  short,  the  whole  plant  has  little  else  besides 
vapour  to  thank  for  its  existence.       When  Orchids 
in  bloom  they  will  live  longer  in  a  dry  room  than  ; 
other  plant,  and  suffer  nothing,  but  they  never  would 
have  got  that  length  but  for  the  hot  vapour  that  puffed 
out   the  wrinkled  pseudobulb,  and   made  it  push 
fleshy  roots  downwards,  and  its  gorgeous  flowers 
all   sides,    rising,    falling,    hanging,    trailing,    against 
all  rule  and  pattern   in  other  plants.    Alex.   Forsyth, 
Salford.  

RIVERS'  ELIZA  STRAWBERRY. 
I  WAS  very  much  pleased  the  other  day  to  see  a 
long  shelf  full  of  pots  of  the  above  Strawberry,  in 
what  I  call  splendid  fruiting  condition,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Carlton  House,  Worksop.  It  is  one  of 
his  favourite  forcing  sorts,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality ;  and  without  hesitation  I  may  say, 
although  I  have  never  forced  it  myself,  that  it  is  a 
sure  fruiter  in  his  hands.  To  show  its  fruitfulness, 
I  may  mention  that  the  above  was  a  batch  that 
was  forced  early  this  season,  and  when  the  fruit  was 
gathered  the  plants  were  removed  to  a  sheltered 
place  outside,  to  harden  them  off  for  planting-out  in 
open  ground,  hut,  from  pressure  of  other  work. 
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oup  I  :  EULIRION.  —  Filaments  sub-parallel. 
Flower  segments  broadest  above  the  middle,  turning 
back  only  towards  the  tip. 

Leaves  long-stalked  cordate-ovate.  \ 


CQRDiFC 

liunti.  ;p.  , 


eaves  always  scattered  on  the 

Flower     narrowed      suddenly ") 

from  the   throat    to  the   top 

Flower     narrowed      gradually 

from    the   throat     to,'    the 

inches  long,  *ith  divisions 

inches  long,  with  divisioiis 

an  inch  or  less  broad. 

=  -3inches  long,  with  divi- 

in  regular  whorls 

Group  2  :  Archelirion.  —  Filaments  diverging 
very  much.  Flower  segments  not  erect,  ovate-lanceo- 
late,  turning  back  from  very  low  down. 


in  their  axiLs. 

(P-  903). 

without  bulblets. 

Lower  leaves  ij— 2  inches  broad, 

.0.    I..  SPECIOSUU, 

7-9  ribbed. 

Thunb.  (p.  903). 

Lorter  leaves  i— li  uich  broad, 

.1.    L.    AUKATUM,    Lirdl. 

5-7  ribbed.                                '! 

(p.  903)- 

Group  3  :  IsoLiRiON. — Filaments  diverging  mode- 
rately.      Flower    segments     erect,    broadest    at '  the 
middle,  spreading  only  in  the  upper  half. 
Leaves    usually  arranged    on    the 
stem  in  regular  whorls. 
Flower    =-3    inches    deep     its'!  „.  l.  p„,ladkLphicum, 
.segments  w,th  a  very  d,st,nct^  L.  (p.  ,034). 


Flower   i\   inch    deep, 

ments  nol  clawed. 

Leaves  never  arranged  in 


ts    seg.j., 
regular 


.  Gray  (p.  1034). 


Stem  glabrous,  leaf-axils  never 

bulbilliferous. 
Stem  cottony,  leaf-axils  often 
bearing  bulblets. 
Flowers  red-yellow,  the  segments 


Leaves  pubescent  lanceolate. 
Flower   white,     under   an    inc 
long. 


Salii 


18.  L. 


Thunb.  (p.  103s). 

Group  4  :  M.^RTAGON.— Filaments  diverging  very 
much  ;  flower  segments  drooping,  lanceolate,  turning 
back  from  very  low  down. 

usually   arranged   on    the 


they 
attenti( 

attentic 


as  a  fin 
'of  frui 


quarters,  with  every 
atering  until  the  autumn  ;  and  the 
liow  of  bloom,  and  with  a  little  extra 
lained  as  they  were  until  there  was  a 
Ultimately  the  pots  were  removed 
a  Cucumber-house  to  finish  off  their 


crop  of  very  inviting  fruit,    f.  Miller,  Worksop. 

A    NEW  SYNOPSIS   OF  ALL    THE 
KNOWN  LILIES.— X. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  a  revised  key  to  all  the  species 
at  one  view,  and  an  index  to  all  the  names  of  Lilies, 
book  or  garden,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  another 
short  list  of  garden  names,  which  I  am  not  able  to  refer 
to  their  proper  places. 


ally^ 
-lower 
yello 
Style  i  a 


bright  red  passing  : 


:.64). 


Stylet-,  inchest 
Leaves  never  arranged 
in  regular  whorls. 
Leaves   ^i   inch 


Flower   li— 2  in 

flexed  from  1 

Leaves  thick  i 


Flower  segments  \—l  inch  > 

Flower  -  segments     about  ) 

i  inch  broad.  ( 

Leaves  thin,  not  ciliated.        j 

.eaves    i— i    inch  broad,   3—5 

Flower-segments     i— i      inch 


Bernh.  (p.  1325^ 
C.  Koch.  (p.  1335). 


{.. 


broad. 

Leaves  60- 

TOO  to  a 

stem. 

Leaves  jo- 

30  to  a 

tern. 

Leaves  i   inch 
Stem  .4-3  f 

broad, 
et  high. 

or  less, 

,  CAM 


i  30.  L,  Leichtlinii, 

(  Hoi*.fil.(p.  1423). 


Stem  a  foot  high,  with  30 — Jo  ) 
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e  numbers  refer  to  the  speci 

s,  not  to  the  pages.     The  na 

in  itilics  are  the  adopted  nam 

es,  the  others  are  sj-nonyms. 

Urilleri,  19. 

atrosanguineum,  15 

neilgherricum,4. 

B;o;;;i;^  :■ 

pardalinum,  21. 

bulbiferum,  15. 

tartheneion,  17. 

Buschianum,  15. 

pendulifiorum,  2.. 

canadenle,  21. 

pendulum,  21. 

cmtdidum,  7. 

pennsylvanicum,  15. 

CTnMuum.  23. 
carolinianum.  Cat.,  14. 
carolinlanum,il//f/,.,  ji. 

peregrlnum,  7. 
ihiladelphicum,  12. 

tolyphyllum.  25. 

Catanu,  19. 

tompommu.  3,. 

Cateshn.  n. 

pomponlum,  Thuub 

chakedanicum,  26. 

pniticum,  24. 

chalcedonicum,  23. 

pseudo-tigrinum,  30. 

citrinura,  15. 
colcticum.  =2. 

puberulum,  21. 

pubescens.  .5. 

cokimbiamim,  at. 

pulchellum,  16. 

Lekhtlbiii,  30. 


Mttrtagoii,  10. 

Maximomczii,  30.  1  Wittei,n: 

Of  any  of  the  following,  which  I  do  not  know  where 
to  place,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  specimens  or  draw- 
ings sent  :  —  abchasicum,  alternans,  califomicum, 
Teffersoni,  lilacinum,  pinifolium,  puniceum,  pygmwum, 
and  Sieboldii.   J.  G.  Baker. 


j0nu  dDflrresponbenct. 

Cleaning-out  Boilers  and  Hot-water  Pipes. — 
Few  suggestions  could  be  more  seasonable  and  im- 
portant than  that  of  Mr.  Duval  Campbell  at  p.  15S5. 
Every  hot-waler  apparatus  should  be  emptied  once  a 
year  to  get  rid  of  sediment,  and  only  soft,  clean  water 
should  be  used  for  refilling.  Fully  half  the  irregularities 
of  circulation  and  of  boilers  burnt  out  arise  from  sedi- 
ment or  incrustation.  And  even  should  these  be  avoided 
or  mastered,  deposits  of  dirt  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
coal  wasters  of  the  most  inveterate  type.  They  act  like 
buffers  between  the  fire  and  the  water,  and  no  heat  can 
reach  the  latter  without  first  passing  through  these 
more  or  less  impervious  strata.  The  dirt,  too,  in  many 
instances  has  to  be  driven  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
line  of  motion,  lifted  here,  driven  round  a  sharp  curve 
yonder,  pushed  throughahalf-shut  valve  at  another  place, 
everywhere  and  always  hindering  the  free  course  of  the 
water,  and  absorbing  force  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  expended  on  the  diffusion  of  heat.  And  yet  (it 
seems  hardly  credible,  still  it  is  true  that)  very  few  of 
the  older  boilers  have  any  proper  means  for  running 
off  the  water.  More  marvellous  still,  hardly  any  of  the 
newer  ones  have  a  waste  pipe  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
rinse  the  pipes  and  boiler  clean.  Nothing  does  this 
so  effectually  as  the  rapid  outpouring  of  the  water. 
This  carries  all  before  it.  In  old  boilers  I  have  often 
had  the  brick  setting  removed,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler  pierced  to  let  out  the  water.  The  hole  can 
be  safely  enlarged  with  a  steel  augur  for  iron,  and  a 
threaded  bolt  fitted  closely  in.  It  is  not  safe  to  plug 
such  boiler  with  an  iron  pin,  tow,  and  red  lead,  like 
pipe  joints.  Now  the  weather  is  milder  it  would  pay 
well  in  the  reduction  of  coal  consumed,  and  the  ensur- 
ing of  greater  efficiency  of  heat,  to  have  this  matter 
attended  to  at  once.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  tapping 
of  old  boilers.  Before  doing  so,  however,  see  that 
your  drainage  is  all  right,  or  make  provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  water.  Those  without  experience  in 
such  matters  will  receive  a  new  lesson  on  the  annoying 
capacity  of  long  lengths  of  4-inch  pipes.  I  remember 
the  first  apparatus  I  ever  saw  emptied.  It  was  that  of 
a  large  span-roofed  conservatory.  A  pipe  gave  way 
against  the  boiler,  with  30°  of  frost  beating  down  the 
temperature.  Nothing  astonished  me  through  the 
dreary  night,  spent  in  covering  the  roof  with  rick- 
cloths,  &c.,  like  the  rush  of  water.     It  ran  all  night. 


filling  the  stokehole,  and  engulphing  even  the  top  of 
the  hirnace  and  boiler.  Next  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  frost  from  the  plants  was  that  of 
getting  rid  of  the  water.  That  lesson  was 
not  lost.  I  have  planned  many  stokeholes  since 
then  ;  deep  or  shallow,  my  first  care  has  been  to 
see  them  thoroughly  drained.  Prevention  in  this 
matter  of  boilers  lessens  the  need  of  cure.  See  that 
nothing  but  clean  water  is  used,  and  there  will  be  little 
or  no  sediment,  still  there  will  be  some  ;  the  water  rusts 
the  iron,  and  this  should  be  run  out.  Above  all  things 
beware  of  hard  water  ;  the  lime  forms  a  crust  on  the 
boiler  which  no  mere  rinsing  will  remove.  If  spring 
water  must  be  used  for  hot-water  apparatus  it  should 
first  be  exposed  for  a  week  to  the  air,  when  most  of  its 
mineral  constituents  will  be  neutralised  or  deposited, 
or  a  considerable  proportion  of  common  washing  soda 
or  wood  ashes  added  to  hard  water  wiU  soften  it.  A 
weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  will  also  loosen  calcareous 
deposits  from  boilers,  and  enable  them  to  be  rinsed 
out  ivith  the  water.  It  is  safest,  however,  not  to  allow 
them  to  form,  as  mechanical  scrubbing  or  scraping, 
which  is  impracticable  inside  most  boilers,  is  need- 
ful to  get  rid  of  these  incrustations  after  they  have 
grown  to  any  great  thickness.  One  caution  more  : 
beware  of  the  frost  touching  either  pipes  or  boilers  ;  it 
will  at  once  strain  or  rust  either  or  both  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  water  in  freezing.  Either  empty  unused 
apparatuses  for  the  winter  or  keep  fire  enough  to  pre- 
vent freezing.  D.  T.  Fish . 

Laxton's  Alpha  Pea.— This  Pea  I  planted  in 
good  loamy  soil,  6  inches  apart,  in  single  rows,  34  feet 
between  the  rows.  Even  this  sowing  was  too  thick. 
The  crop  was  enormous,  pods  well  filled,  the  Peas 
very  large,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  it.  J^.  B.  Read^  Coogee^  Neio  Soiti/i 
iVaUs,  October  12. 

Lawn  Mowers. — Mr.  W.  Heale  (p.  1619)  de- 
scribes a  lawn,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  that  had  become 
one  mass  of  Daisies,  from  using  (as  is  thought)  a  non- 
collecting  lawn  mower.  Now,  my  experience  has  been 
just  the  reverse.  Our  soil  is  very  dry — a  portion  of 
our  flower  garden  occupying  what  was  formerly  (gene- 
rations ago)  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  old  abbey,  portions 
of  the  foundations  of  which  arc  frequently  found  in 
making  alterations.  As  a  consequence  the  turf  in  dry 
summers  used  to  bum  very  much.  Last  spring  we 
procured  two  of  the  Archimedian  lawn  mowers,  as  I 
was  previously  thoroughly  impressed  with  their  utility 
in  dry  situations,  and  the  result  has  been  so  far  very 
satisfactory — the  turf  is  much  finer  and  thicker,  and 
if  the  Daisies  are  not  less  numerous,  they  are  certainly 
less  conspicuous.  Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  Green's  machines,  which  I  have  used  many 
years,  I  would  advise  all  who  have  a  lawn  much  sub- 
ject to  burning  to  give  the  Archimedian  a  trial.  The 
advantages  may  not  be  so  patent  in  warm  ganial  moist 
climates  like  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  on  dry  parched 
lawns  I  think  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  We  find 
it  necessary  sometimes  in  warm  showery  weather  to 
mow  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  to  sweep  up 
the  grass  if  it  is  too  thick,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  the  cut  grass  disappears.  A  lawn 
very  full  of  Daisies,  if  the  time  or  labour  at  com- 
mand will  not  admit  of  their  eradication,  would 
require  to  be  mown  very  frequently  during  the  time  the 
Daisies  were  in  full  bloom,  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  use  a  machine  with  a  collecting-box  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  that  time.  One  word  more  as 
to  the  most  suitable  sized  machine  for  manual  labour. 
I  think  a  1 2-inch  machine  is  quite  large  enough  for  one 
man.  If  there  is  much  to  do,  two  men,  with  a  12-inch 
machine  each,  will  do  more  work  than  the  same  men 
with  one  machine  of  a  larger  size  ;  and  there  is  also 
this  advantage  about  it  :  a  12-inch  machine  will  run 
into  all  the  nooks  and  comers,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  using  the  scythe.  In  the  case  of  the 
lawn  in  question,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Heale  in  recom- 
mending a  trial  of  Watson's  lawn  seed.  Edward  Hob- 
day^ Gr, ,  Ramsey  Abbey ^  Hunts. 

Goniophlebiura  appendiculatum. — It  is  well 
known  that  many  Fem  leaves,  even  when  they  are 
matured,  will  not  stand  long  in  water  after  being  cut 
— one  or  two  days  at  the  most  will  suffice  to  finish  their 
beauty.  Even  the  Maidenhair,  though  quite  matured, 
will  not  stand  more  than  three  days.  I  may  mention 
one  kind  which  is  a  very  beautiful  Fern  in  any  way  we 
choose  to  look  at  it,  whether  in  pot,  basket,  or  Fem- 
case — Goniophlebium  appendiculatum,  fronds  of  which 
will  stand  three  weeks  in  water  in  a  perfect  state. 
I  look  on  this  Fem  as  a  most  valuable  one  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  warm  greenhouse  kind,  and 
like  most  of  the  valuable  winter  decorative  Fems,  is 
most  impatient  of  heat.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dr)',  and  a  saucer  of  water  at  the  roots  in  summer 
will  assist  it  very  much  to  mature  its  numerous  fronds 
for  the  winter  months,  when  they  are  found  really 
valuable.  H.  K. 

Hardiness  of  Dracaena  australis. — This  must  be 
the  plant  Mr.  Wildsmith  mentioned  as  enduring  16'  of 
frost.  If  the  dead  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  around 
the  stem,  i.  e.,  allowing  Nature  to  protect  herself,  it 
will  stand  even  more  cold.  Even  if  the  plants  should 
be  killed  to  the  ground,  they  will  again  sprout  up,  and 
form  nice  plants  in  the  following  summer.     The  prac- 


tice of  pulling  off  the  decayed  leaves  of  Yuccas  is  often 
the  cause  of  their  death.  The  frost  gets  thoroughly 
through  the  stem,  and  when  this  takes  place  the  plant 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  many  instances,  however,  I 
have  found,  that  if  immediately  propped  up,  they  will 
recover,  ff.  M. 

Cast  Metal  Flooring. — It  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  kmd  of  greenhouse 
flooring  so  neat,  clean,  and  serviceable  as  the  cast- 
metal  grating  of  different  patterns ;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  flooring  is  most  seen  when 
crossing  an  inside  Vine  or  Peach  border  that  requires 
to  be  pretty  frequently  forked  over.  It  is  so  easUy 
lifted  and  laid  down,  and,  when  down,  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  border  being  equally  watered,  the 
water  running  quickly  off,  and  soon  drying  again, 
admitting  the  heat  and  air  freely  to  the  border.  Yet 
this  kind  of  flooring  is  not  perfection  ;  heat  and  the 
daily  use  of  water  cause  the  metal  to  rust,  in  spite 
of  the  different  kinds  of  outward  applications  to  keep 
this  enemy  in  check,  and  few  coatmgs  stand  for  any 
length  of  time,  owing  to  the  continualtreadmg  there  must 
necessarily  be  upon  it.  I  have  tried,  with  very  good 
results,  dipping  the  gratings  after  being  heated  into 
boiling  coal  or  gas  tar,  and  immediately  they  are  taken 
out  dusting  them  over  thickly  with  dry  lime  and  sand, 
previously  well  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  ;  this 
dusting  not  only  hardens  the  surface,  but  prevents  the 
smell  when  they  are  again  laid  down.  The  great 
secret  in  this  permanent  coating  is  the  equal  and  suf- 
ficient dusting,  which  is  quickly  done  with  the  hand  or 
sieve.  Tar  applied  without  this  addition  soon  perishes, 
and  retains  its  smell  for  a  length  of  time.  John  Taylor^ 
Rose  Hill  Lodge. 

Weather  in  Cornwall. — We  have  had,  for  us,  an 
early  beginning  of  winter.  For  nearly  a  month  we  have 
had  frost  more  or  less  every  night,  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
causing  variations  of  5°  to  10°  of  frost  in  a  few  hours. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  such  difference  in  the 
temperature  should  exist  in  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
— often  of  8°  or  10°.  If  a  situation  has  no  outfall,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  cold  mist  to  escape,  the  cold  is  the 
most  intense.  To-day  it  has  broken  up  into  mild, 
warm  weather.  H.  M.,  December  14. 

Picea  nobilis. — Your  correspondent  "J.  B." 
(p.  1617)  says — "Indeed  I  do  not  know,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  would 
tell  me,  whether  living  plants  have  ever  been  raised 
from  cones  of  Picea  nobilis  grown  in  England."  Your 
correspondent  cannot  be  a  very  careful  reader  of  the 
Gardeners"  Chronicle,  or  he  would  hardly  have  made 
such  a  request.  Let  me  tell  him,  many  thousand 
Picea  nobilis  have  been  for  years  past,  and  are  yearly, 
raised  in  this  country  from  cones  ripened  in  this  country. 
I  have  two  Picea  nobilis  nearly  20  feet  high,  raised 
from  seeds  ripened  in  England,  I  believe  at  Elvaston 
Castle.  If  your  correspondent  doubts  my  word,  let  him 
inquire  of  any  of  our  leading  nurserymen.  Why  surely 
he  must  have  seen  the  controversies  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  to-  whether 
Picea  nobilis,  when  raised  from  seeds  grown  in  this 
country,  was  as  robust  as  when  raised  from  imported 
seeds.   C.  F.  P. ,  The  Grange,  Kingston,  near  Taunton. 

Winter  Cucumber  Growing.— Those  cultivators 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  a  hmited  space,  and  to 
be  able  to  cut  fine  handsome  Cucumbers  at  Christmas, 
I  would  earnestly  advise  to  try  a  variety  called  Early 
Winter  ProUfic,  a  Cucumber  which  averages  from  12  to 
16  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  an  abundant  bearer,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Having 
grown  it  this  season  with  success,  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend it  before  any  of  the  Sion  House  section,  which  I 
had  previously  grown.  The  Telegraph  is  also  an 
excellent  Cucumber,  but  I  find  it  requires  more  heat 
than  I  have  at  command.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  secure  an  excellent  and  productive  variety  for 
winter  work,  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  good  Cucumbers  through  a  long 
dreary  winter,  except  the  cultivator  has  a  well  con- 
structed and  powerfully  heated  house,  in  which  case 
there  is  not  much  difficulty.  My  Cucumber-pit  is 
merely  a  one-light  lean-to,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correctly  described  as  a  division  of  my  fmiting 
Pine-pit.  The  mside  measurement  is  7  feet  8  inches 
long  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  bed  of  soil  in 
which  the  Cucumber  plants  are  growing  is  5  feet 
3  inches  long  by  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  depth  of 
soil  about  18  inches.  I  have  been  cutting  Cucumbers 
from  this  pit  since  the  end  of  September,  and  when  the 
plants  show  signs  of  a  little  exhaustion  I  mulch  with 
rotten  manure,  and  encourage  the  shoots  to  extend 
inside  the  Pine-pit,  both  front  and  back.  They  thus 
become  re-invigorated  'and  more  productive,  proving 
that  extension  is  better  than  restriction  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Cucumber.  It  has  often  struck  me  as 
being  remarkable  that  although  the  Cucimiber  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  cultivated  and  coveted 
esculent,  I  believe  it  is  not  known  when,  nor  by  whom, 
it  was  introduced  into  England.  Probably  the  Romans 
may  have  done  so,  as  they  have  enriched  our  gardens 
with  many  fmit  trees,  as  the  Vine,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 
Whether  the  Cucumber  is  a  native  of  Egypt  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  appears  that  the  Israehtes  more 
than  3000  years  ago,  when  wandering  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,  remembered  with  regret  the  Cucumbers  which 
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Hardiness  of  Primula  japonica. — Have  any  of 
your  correspondents  proved  the  hardiness  of  Primula 
japonica?  In  the  autumn  I  had  two  splendid  plants 
from  Mr.  Bull,  which  I  repotted  and  plunged  under  a 
north  wall ;  they  grew  away  in  line  style,  and  were 
pictures  of  health.  When  the  cold  weather  came  on 
the  plants  were  covered  with  a  hand-glass  as  a  precau- 
tion. When  the  hard  frost  was  on  I  examined  the  plants, 
and  found  they  were  suffering  severely,  and  now  the 
frost  has  disappeared  all  the  outer  leaves  are  dead,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  plants  will  recover.  This  is  a 
s.ad  disappointment  to  me.  Jay  Ayf. 

Periodical  Variation  of  Leaves  (pp.  1517,  1552). 
—There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  interest  attached 
to  this  subject  ;  and,  as  stated  in  the  leading  article  of 
November  18,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  all 
very  ignorant.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  however, 
is  to  collect  facts,  and  to  record  any  circumstances 
which  may  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  matter.  But  I  think  there  has  been  some  little  mis- 
understanding of  the  meaning  of  that  article.  I  take  it 
that  it  referred  exclusively,  or,  at  any  rate,  especially, 
to  the  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  in  certain 
leaves  during  the  time  they  are  growing  upon  the  tree 
[Yes.],  and  not  to  those  permanent  variations  or  sports 
in  which  the  same  colour  remains  unchanged  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  leaf.  Of  course  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  two,  and  many  of  the  same 
laws  will  affect  both  phenomena  ;  but  instances  of  the 
former,  or  what  the  Editors  aptly  called  "  periodical 
variation,"  are  those  that  are  particularly  asked  for.  As 
a  remarkable  case  in  point,  I  may  draw  attention  to  the 
following : — Three  yearsago  some  variegated  seedlingsof 
the  common  Sycamore  were  brought  to  me,  which  had 
been  found  in  a  small  wood  under  trees  of  the  ordinary 
colour.  To  begin  with,  it  was  strange  that  so  many 
variegated  seedlings  should  be  found  at  the  same  time  ; 
.scores  of  them  were  pulled  up,  and  scores  more  might 
have  been  collected.  There  were  no  variegated  trees 
near,  and  one  could  only  account  for  the  great  number 
of  variegated  seedlings  by  supposing  that  some  atmo- 
spheric influence  had  been  at  work  with  the  flowers  the 
year  before.  A  number  were  planted  out,  but  they 
were  fully  in  leaf,  and  dry  weather  set  in,  and  many 
died  ;  but  of  those  tliat  were  left  one  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  curiosity.  When  first  the  leaves  exftind  they  are 
of  a  vivid  pink  colour,  marked  with  white  strokes  and 
blotches,  and  the  plant  then  is  exceedingly  pretty.  In 
a  few  weeks  one  sees  that  the  colour  has  faded 
considerably,  causing  the  white  to  be  very  much 
more  conspicuous.  One  also  sees  that  a  slight 
tinge  of  green  has  begun  to  mingle  with  the 
red,  and  this  change  gradually  goes  on  until 
green  has  taken  the  place  of  pink.  The  green  is  never 
very  brilliant,  always  a  little  dirty,  so  that  the  plant  is 
not  nearly  as  pretty  in  summer  as  in  spring.  The 
white,  likewise,  gradually  becomes  tinged  with  green, 
so  that  in  the  autumn,  when  other  green  leaves  are 
turning  red,  or  yellow,  or  brown,  this  seems  to  be 
almost  reversing  the  order  of  things,  by  becoming 
green.  The  variegation  evidently  affects  the  plant  in 
other  respects,  for  it  is  of  a  branching  habit,  and  grows 
very  slowly,  and  appears  as  if  it  never  meant  to  be 
anything  but  a  shrub.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  whether 
in  a  year  or  two  it  will  become  permanently  green,  like 
the  seedling  Horse  Chestnut  and  Sycamore  men- 
tioned by  "  D.  T.  F."  on  p.  15S3.  Jiohrt  Holland. 

Hoya  bella.— This  beautiful  little  plant  is  not  met 
with  .so  frequently  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  small  stove  plants.  The  essential 
points  of  its  treatment  are  :— .\  strong  moist  heat  while 
growing  ;  abundant  moisture  at  the  root ;  and  a  per- 
fectly open  well-drained  soil.  The  latter  may  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  When  started  in  spring  the 
temperature  should  be  from  65°  to  70°  ;  when  ripening 
in  autumn  from  55°  to  60°, — the  plant  being  then  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  and  kept  drier,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  to  affect  the  foliage.  It  is  a  good  stove 
basket  plant.    W.  H.  O. 

The  Introduction  of  Araucaria  imbricata  into 
England. — "  The  Spaniards,  having  settlements  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  country  of  the  Araucanians, 
employed  Don  Francisco  Dendariarena,  in  1780,  to 
examine  the  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  any  of 
them  were  suitable  for  ship-building.  The  result  of 
his  experiments  was  to  select  this  species  (the  Peghuen 
of  the  natives),  which  was  accordingly  made  use  of  to 
repair  the  Spanish  squadron,  then  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Talcaguano.  The  Abbate  Molina,  who  was 
then  writing  his  'Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Chili ' 
(published  at  Bologna  in  1782),  supposed  t-he  tree  to  be 
a  Pinus,  and  he  described  it  in  his  work  under  the 
name  of  Pinus  araucana.  In  1782  the  Spanish 
Government  commissioned  Don  Joseph  Pavon  to  search 
for  this  tree  ;  and  he,  finding  both  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  distinct  genus,  and  called 
it  Araucaria  imbricata.  Don  Joseph  Pavon  (who 
had  previously  visited  Chili  in  company  with 
Don  Hippolito  Ruiz  and  the  French  botanist 
Dombey,  in  1777)  sent  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata to  France,  to  the  care  of  Dombey,  who  showed 
them  to  MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Jussieu,  in  Paris— the 


former  of  whom  called  it  Dombeya  chilensis,  while 
Jussieu  retained  the  name  of  Araucaria.  Don  Joseph 
Pavon,  however,  complains,  in  his  account  of  this  tree, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid,'  that  both 
Jussieu  and  Lamarck  made  several  mistakes  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  species, 
which  had  been  avoided  by  both  Molina  and  himself. 
In  1795,  Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  Mr.  Menzies,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, procured  cones,  seeds  from  which  he  sowed  on 
board  ship,  and  brought  home  living  plants,  which  he 
presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of 
them  in  his  own  garden  at  Spring  Grove,  and  sent  the 
others  to  Kew.  From  this  circumstance,  the  tree  was 
called  at  first,  in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  Pine. 
The  tree  at  Kew  was  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  about 
1806  or  1S08,  when  it  was  planted  out  where  it  now 
stands  by  Mr.  M'Nab  [the  fatherof  the  present  superin- 
tendent], of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  After  it  was 
planted  out,  not  being  considered  quite  hardy,  it  was 
protected  during  winter  with  a  temporary  frame  covered 
with  mats,  and  having  become  habituated  to  this  mode 
of  treatment  it  has  been  considered  unsafe  to  leave  it 
off.  The  species  is,  however,  now  found  to  be  quite 
hardy  at  Dropmore  and  other  places,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  plants  can  be  procured  from  seed 
at  a  reasonable  rate  it  will  be  as  generally  planted  as 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  or  the  Deodar,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  these  trees."  From  vol.  4, 
second  edition,  of  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum," 
pp.  2436-7.  The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Loudon's 
great  work  corroborates  what  "G.,  Bath,"  says  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata  into  this 
country,  p  1618.  C.  F.  P.,  The  Grangs,  Kinsston, 
near  TantUoii. 

Observing  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  Saturday, 

December  16,  from  "  G.  Bath,"  disputing  the  statement 
put  forth  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Barnes,  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  above-named 
plant  to  this  country,  I  would  beg  respectfully  to  refer 
him  to  Loudon's  "  Encyclopredia  of  Plants,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  correct  works  extant,  and 
in  which  he  states,  at  p.  846,  that  this  Conifer  was 
introduced  by  Sir  J.  Banks,  from  Chili,  in  1796  ;  this 
shows  only  a  difference  of  one  year  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Barnes'  statement.   E.  Wilson  Serpcll. 


The  Odours  of  Plants.— Mr.  Alex.  Nesbitt 
1620,  referring  to  the  odours  of  plants, 
sweet-scented  blue  alpine  Primula,  and  the  Editors 
justly  remind  their  readers  of  the  fragrance  of  blue 
Violets,  yet  Mr.  Britten,  at  p.  1583,  is  not  far  out  about 
blue  flowers  generally ;  and  even  amongst  all  the 
coloured  flowers  in  cultivation  there  is  a  paucity  of 
sweet-scented  kinds.  Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 
upon  the  white  flowers  an  extra  portion  of  odour,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  gaudy  colouring.  I  will 
just  dot  down  a  few  of  the  white  beauties  as  they  occur 
to  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  quote  a  better  list  from  any  other  colour.  Well,  to 
take  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Woodruff,  the  white 
Violet,  the  white  Hyacinths,  the  white  Clematises, 
the  white  Roses,  especially  Lamarque,  the  white  Ver- 
benas, the  white  Petunias,  the  white  Magnolias,  the 
white  Erica  fragrans,  odorata,  &c. ;  the  white  Rhodo- 
dendron, Gibsoni  and  others  ;  the  white  Jasmines, 
at  least  six  or  eight  sorts ;  the  Gardenias  (several 
kinds),  Bouvardias,  Carnations  and  Pinks,  Crataegus, 
Daphne,  Cytisus,  Pittosporum,  Rondeletia,  Svvain- 
sona  alba,  Brugmansia  grandiflora,  Tuberose, 
Mock  Orange,  white  Lilac,  Phaljenopsis,  Citrus, 
Lilium,  and  the  following  climbers — Mandevilla  sua- 
veolens,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides,  Lapageria  alba,  Petr:ea  volubilis,  Richiea 
fragrans,  Quisqualis  volubilis,  white  inside.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Luculia  gratissima  and  Clerodendron 
fragrans  ;  these  have  a  brownish  tinge  outside  of 
the  petals,  but  are  nearly  white  within.  I  am  sorry 
that  my  time  does  not  allow  me  to  go  more  minutely 
into  this  subject.  I  have  long  thought 
led  to  consider  it  more  closely  about  a  year  ago,  on 
being  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  who  required  sv 
scented  climbers  for  his  conservatory.  On  going 
the  matter,  I  found  I  could  furnish  very  few  climbers 
that  had  coloured  flowers  and  at  the  same  tin" 
sweet-scented.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  consii 
service  to  a  great  many  of  your  readers  if  some  one  of 
your  correspondents  (Mr.  Britten,  for  instance) 
give  a  detailed  list  of  odoriferous  pb.nts,  arrangmg 
them  in  colours  and  in  sections,  showing  whether  they 
were  hardy,  greenhouse,  or  stove  kinds.  I  would  do 
the  thing  myself,  but  I  have  been  so  long  out  of 
harness  amongst  plants,  and  memory  fails,  that  I  think 
there  are  many  now  more  able  to  perform  the  task  in 
satisfactory  manner;  and  I  trust  that  some  one  who  has 
time  and  opportunity  will  take  the  subject  up.  J.  Scott, 
Men-hit,  Somerset. 

On  the  Hardiness  of  Various  Ferns. — We 
have  here  a  specimen  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  planted 
in  the  hardy  fernery,  which  has  been  exposed  to  12°  of 
frost  without  showing  the  least  signs  of  injury. 
A  Capillus-\'eneris  planted  near  to  the  above,  and  pro- 
tected with  a  mat,  has  some  of  its  fronds  blackened 
through  the  sharp  weather.  Asplenium  marinum  has 
not  been  the  least  injured.  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata, 
also  planted  with  the  above,  but  with  a  bell-glass 
placed   over   it,    has  been  frozen  several  times  with- 


.'Susse.r. 

The  Price  of  Potatos. — I  hope  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, acquainted  with  the  facU,  will  tell  us 
something  of  the  retail  price  of  Potatos  as  well  as  of 
market  produce  in  general,  I  find  the  highest  pric«  of 
best  York  Regents,  in  your  Saturday's  issue,  at  the 
Southwark  market,  was  i  loj-.per  ton,  or  8j.  !</.  per  sack 
of  168  lb.,  with  quantities  unsold.  The  same  day,  in 
the  Borough  market,  1  could  get  none  under  12s.  a 
sack,  and  they  were  quoted  in  the  Times  (retail)  I5r. 
per  sack,  or  nearly  double  the  price  in  the  latter  case. 
Can  it  be  explained  to  the  unfortunate  consumer  ? 
A.  R. 

Plea  for  Higher  Wages. — Many  such  could  be 
urged  at  the  present  time — such  as  the  demand  for 
higher  services,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  amount  of 
money  purchases  much  less  than  it  used  to  do.  In  other 
words,  we  do  much  more  work — and  better— and  get 
less  for  it  than  our  fathers.  For  the  value  of  money  is 
not  its  absolute  amount,  but  its  purchasing  capacity, 
Not  what  we  get,  but  what  we  can  buy  for  it,  deter- 
mines our  absolute  wages  :  judged  thus,  the  wages  of 
gardeners  have  retrograded  of  late  years.  But  it  is  not 
such  pleas  as  these  that  I  would  now  use,  but  others, 
more  simple,  that  can  be  appreciated  and  understood 
by  all,— such,  in  fact,  as  are  now  being  brought 
before  us  daily  by  the  would-be  pensioners  of  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  ;  heartrending  cases 
of  men  of  spotless  character  and  exemplary  ability, 
toiling  through  life  until  disease,  old  age,  or  death 
overtakes  them,  without  any  provision  for  themselves 
or  others  dependent  upon  them.  How  is  it  that  so 
many  gardeners,  of  from  30,  40,  or  even  50  years 
standing,  are  left  helplessly  destitute  at  last  ?  Making 
evei-y  allowance  for  other  causes  which  may  be  called 
preventible,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  wages  of 
gardeners  will  not  admit  of  the  rearing,  clothing, 
educating  of  a  family  as  these  primary  duties  ought 
to  be  performed,  and  as  they  are  expected  by 
employers  to  be  done ;  and  also  the  making  of 
any  provision  for  the  future  ?  To  do  one  of  these 
things  strains  ingenuity  in  economical  spending  to 
the  utmost.  To  do  both  honestly  with  present  wages 
is  utterly  impossible.  There  are  many  crooked  ways 
of  doing  both,  which  I  am  happily  ignorant  of, 
and  would  scorn  to  learn  ;  but  the  honest  gardener, 
without  other  means  or  extraneous  aid  to  money- 
making,  must  perforce  leave  his  wife  and  family  a 
burden  to  posterity,  pensioners  on  the  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, or  a  legacy  to  the  union.  And  yet  surely  the 
workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  reason,  and 
religion,  and  the  well-being  of  society  alike  require 
that  that  hire  should  suffice  for  present  needs,  and  like- 
wise for  the  making  of  some  provision  for  the  certain 
necessities  of  the  future.  Then  if  gardeners  failed  to 
make  provision  for  their  wives  and  families  it  would  be 
their  own  fault ;  now  it  is  quite  otherwise.  And  it  can- 
not really  be  to  the  interest  of  any  class  that  those  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and 
adornment  of  this  country  should  be  kept  struggling  for 
life  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty,  and  be 
forced  to  die  and  see  with  their  closing  eyes  the  wave 
of  hopeless  want  engulphing  all  they  held  dear  on 
earth.  Familiarity  with  such  scenes  is  apt  to 
beget  indifference  to  their  enormity — for  enormous 
evils  they  are,  and  the  result  of  great  wrong, 
if  not  absolute  injustice  somewhere.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  these  terrible  evils  of  low  wages  originates 
from  want  of  thought  and  reckless  competition. 
Thought  can  only  be  called  forth  by  discussion,  and 
somehow  it  seems  looked  upon  as  a  crime  in  most 
quarters  to  write  of  the  wages  question.  And  yet  all 
other  wrongs  are  dragged  to  the  light  that  they  may 
be  righted.  Why  not  this?  If,  for  instance,  my  view 
of  the  matter  is  faulty,  surely  there  are  wage-payers 
that  could  set  the  matter  right  from  their  point  of 
view.  Here  is  a  public  case  in  point,  that  may  help  both 
sides  to  a  just  decision.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
last  Saturday,  thePublicParksCommitteeof  Manchester 
advertise  for  a  head  gardener  for  Alexandra  Park, 
wages  yis.  a-week,  with  house,  coals,  gas,  and  water, 
that  is,  ^83  4-t.  a  year  in  money,  or  say,  ;f  100  gross 
income, — a  fair  average,  but  still  a  low  wage  for  the 
place.  I  invite  the  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  to  try  this  experiment  ;  supply  seven  per- 
sons with  food,  clothing,  and  education  out  of  this 
income,  dressing,  teaching,  and  educating  all  as  they 
would  expect  their  head  gardener  and  park-keeper  to 
do.  Would  any  of  them  undertake  if,  or  suc- 
ceed if  they  did?  It  was  done,  it  seems,  by 
the  late  gardener,  Mr.  Macmillan,  and  let  no  one 
blame  him  that  he  could  not  do  more.  That  this 
was  impossible  is  proved  by  a  circular  received  this 
day  (December  18)  from  Manchester,  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  widow  and  five  children  (the  oldest 
nine  years  and  the  youngest  four  months)  are  left 
destitute  ;  that  an  influential  committee  is  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  is 
secretary  ;  and  that  a  subscription  list  is  opened,  and 
subscriptions  earnestly  solicited.  While  I  hope  these 
will  flow  freely  at  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  I 
trust  that  the  more  serious  question  will  be  pondered — 
the  prevention  of  such  and  similar  cases  for  the  future. 
I  am  positively  sick  at  heart  from  reading  of  destitute 
gardeners,  their  widows,  and  orphans.  One  would 
need  to  be  made  of  guineas  to  nveet   all  the  heart- 
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poverislied  that  rich  corporations,  or  individuals,  may 
save  a  few  pounds  out  of  the  wages  of  those  who  serve 
them  so  faithfully  and  well.  No  one,  who  seriously 
looks  into  thesubject,  can  doubt  that  higher  wages  would 
lessen  the  number  of  these  wails  of  distress  two-thirds 
at  least,  and  mitigate  the  misery  of  the  remainder. 
I'revention  is  better  than  cure,  even  when  the  latter 
is  possible.  Cure  there  hardly  can  be  for  such 
cases  as  I  have  noted.  The  fall  is  irretrievable 
from  a  happy  home  in  a  public  park  or  garden  to 
the  very  door  of  the  union  workhouse,  with  nothing 
to  keep  one's  family  out  but  private  or  public 
charity.  But  this,  and  thousands  of  such  cases,  would 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  more  a 
year  to  gardeners'  salaries.  They  might  then  not  only 
live  and  do  their  duty  by  their  families  in  the  present, 
but  be  able  to  make  some  provision,  however  small, 
for  themselves  when  laid  aside  by  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  for  those  they  leave  behind  them  when  called  to  a 
higher  service.  D.  T.  Fish,  Dec.  18. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  var.  crispum-amplum. 
— In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
believe  Mr.  James,  of  Vauvert,  still  retains  this 
variety,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  procured  ;  there  is, 
however,  another  variety,  which  I  believe  I  named 
"  crispum.magnificum,"  equally  beautiful,  and  having 
a  large  tasselled  apex,  and  which  is  being  distributed 
by  Mr.  Glave,  nurseryman,  Scarborough.  If  your 
correspondent  will  write  to  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
him  all  the  help  in  my  power.  E.  J.  Lcrwe,  Higlifield 
House,  Nottin^liain. 

Orchid  Cultivation. — I  sent  you  last  year  some 
notes  upon  Dendrobiums,  and  I  purpose  to  again 
send  you  a  few  jottings  by  the  way  of  the  pecu- 
liarities I  have  noticed  during  this  year.  Such  a  course 
I  think  I  may  call  seasonal,  as  the  majority  are  now  at 
rest,  but  it  is  more  particularly  so  for  the  purpose  that 
I  have  in  view,  which  is,  noticing  those  that  are  not  at 
rest.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  going  contrary  to  many 
a  good  garden  maxim,  by  dividing  them  into  three 
classes,  deciduous,  evergreen,  and  some  that  hardly 
know  to  which  they  belong  ;  but  you  already  know  me 
to  be  one  who  does  not  see  why  I  should  be  bound  by 
rules  I  did  not  assist  in  making,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  much  surprised  if  I  should  hesitate  to  force 
my  Dendrobe-s  to  obey  rules  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. I  should  perhaps  again  repeat  that  we 
have  always  treated  the  Orchids  that  grow  in  our 
omnium  galherum,  the  Pine  stove,  as  being  inter- 
lopers ;  we  did  so  at  first  when  they  were  few,  and 
as  it  suited  them  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  change 
it  now  when  they  are  many.  Thus  our  plants  had 
the  chance  of  doing  their  own  way  if  they  wished, 
and  I  am  not  desiring  to  claim  merit  for  a  grand  find — 
I  am  simply  noting,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  while 
they  run  can  read,  what  is  the  practice  of  certain 
Dendrobiums  that  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  like 
and  there  may  be  nothing  new  in  it  after  all.  Wi 
have  not  found  any  that  will  grow  during  autumn  anc 
winter  that  are  injured  thereby.  Thus  it  has  become 
our  practice  to  moss  them  up  for  a  new  growth 
whenever  we  see  them  commencing  a  fresh  start, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  the  year.  As  far  as  flower- 
ing is  concerned,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  make 
them  rest  a  certain  time,  to  concentrate  their  strength 
for  the  effort ;  but  as  it  is  of  advantage  to  i 
lengthen  this  season  as  much  as  possible,  the  result 
becomes  pretty  much  this  :  so  many  are  taken  from 
time  to  time  ;  if  the  number  wanted  can  be  found 
among  those  that  are  at  rest  none  else  go,  but  if  more 
are  required  some  go  with  growths  unfinished,  but  we 
know  that  such  are  practically  lost.  I  have  often  been 
asked  what  I  would  do  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
a  plant  that  had  not  made  up  its  growths,  as  if  we 
a  choice  that  is  not  what  is  called  Hobson's  choict 
know  of  none  other  than  growing  them  till  they  have 
formed  pscudobulbs,  or  losing  them,  for  an  incompletely 
formed  bulb  cannot  live  without  leaves.  We  grow  them 
in  an  atmosphere  largely  supplied  with  moisture  all  the 
year  round,  and  when  resting  to  flower  some  are  taken 
out  to  a  colder  house  ;  when  resting  from  actual  growth, 
but  still  engaged  in  perfecting  bulbs,  they  remain  ii 
house, the  watering  being  diminished  till  they  are  wanted 
to  flower,  or  they  commence  to  grow  again ;  many  never 
go  out  of  the  house,  and  some  even  thus  inhabit  houses 
that  are  used  to  swell  the  Pines  off'  as  they  come  forward. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  be  thought  advocating  a  similar 
practice  to  our  own.  I  am  jotting  down  individualities, 
and  not  desiring  the  charge  of  other  men's  Orchids.  I 
will  begin  with  nobile,  in  which  we  have  the  most 
pliable  subject  of  the  lot — I  mean  the  nobile  inter- 
medium, pendulum,  ccerulescens,  and  Wallichianum.  I 
think  they  will  grow  three  times  a-year,  certainly 
twice,  flower  either  with  leaves  or  without,  rest  six 
months  if  required,  delight  in  the  full  sunshine ; 
moniliforme  grows  twice,  likes  the  sunshine,  de- 
ciduous ;  lituiflorum,  deciduous,  grows  twice,  and 
makes  long  pendulous  bulbs ;  heterocarpum,  de- 
ciduous, as  easily  forced  or  retarded  as  nobile,  and  as 
free  a  grower  ;  albo-sanguineum,  if  grown  in  the  sun, 
makes  strong  bulbs,  and  is  deciduous ;  crassinode, 
deciduous,  strong  grower,  either  in  or  out  of  the  sun, 
will  grow  twice  if  started  early  ;  luteolum,  deciduous, 
but  flowers  from  the  new  growth,  as  also  does  lasio- 
glossum,    they  will    both    grow   twice   a-year ;    Fal- 


coneri,  habit  of  growth  peculiar,  as  also  form  of 
bulb,  grows  best  in  autumn  and  winter,  should  not 
be  rested  long,  or  grown  in  the  sunshine  ;  nodatum, 
habit  of  growth  and  form  of  bulb  much  like  the  last, 

nuch  stronger,  enjoys  sunshine,  should  not  be 
rested  long  grows  during  winter  :  chrysotis  refuses  to 
if  shaded,  is  evergreen,  flowering  from  new 
growth,  and  never  rests  long  :  what  little  rest  it  makes 

ually  in  autumn,  its  flowering  season ;  taurinum, 

I  think,  be   much   like  the   last,    the   plants   we 
bought  are  still  growing,  and  look  as  if  they  meant  it, 
should  like  to  hear  of  those  that  have  been  dried  off ; 
Wardianum,   deciduous,    grows   best   in   autumn    and 

;r,  grows  twice,  does  not  like  the  sunshine  ; 
Parishii,  deciduous,  likes  the  sun,  should  not  be  rested 
long,  or  too  cold  or  too  dry  ;  transparens,  a  little 
nobile  ;  Devonianum  should  not  be  rested  long,  does 

stand  sunshine  till  very  strong,  grows  late  in 
the  year ;  Bensoni:^  and  crystallinum,  deciduous, 
can  stand  a  rest  better  if  started  early,  grow- 
twice,  enjoy  full  sunshine ;  chrysotoxum  and 
Farmeri  delight  in  sun,  grow  twice,  are  evergreen  ; 
fimbriatum,  oculatum  and  Paxtoni,  like  to  keep 
some  leaves,  enjoy  sunshine,  grow  twice  sometimes  ; 
Dalhousianum  has  a  similar  habit ;  formosum  and  in- 
fundibulum  should  be  grown  in  sunshine,  flower  with 
their  leaves  on  ;  Lowii  has  a  similar  habit,  sometimes 
grows  twice ;  Pierardi,  nearly  evergreen,  likes  sun- 
shine ;  M'Carthiie  grows  in  autumn  and  winter,  hardly 
rests  at  all,  certainly  grows  twice,  and  sometimes 
flowers  twice,  enjoys  the  full  sunshine ;  bigibbum 
flowers  in  November,  should  be  evergreen,  grows  twice, 
enjoys  full  sunshine.  In  these  remarks  I  have  pur- 
posely left  out  comparative  merits  for  show  purposes, 
quality  and  quantity  of  flowers  produced,  &c.  I 
might  also  have  added  many  more  to  the  list,  but  I 
have  given,  I  think,  examples  of  each  type.  Who 
can  tell  me  if  these  are  following  their  native  habit 
thus  dividing  themselves  into  classes  ?  G.  H. 


inly  amongst  the  plants  themselves,  but  also  with 
the  drought.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  state  of 
the  plants,  there  are  several  noble  specimens,  especially 
Palms,  which  have  suffered  less  from  crowding  than 
the  others.  All  the  plants  have  once  been  named,  and 
zinc  labels  are  still  attached  to  some  of  them.  Many  of 
the  plants  from  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands 
were  new  to  me. 

The  other  portion  of  the  garden  is  kept  as  a  nursery, 
and  the  ground  in  this  portion  is  also  well  covered 
with  trees  ;  not  a  i^vt  of  them,  from  Madagascar,  were 
strangers  to  me.  In  the  nursery  there  is  a  miscellaneous 
stock  of  young  plants,  but  notably  of  Oranges  and 
Coffee. 


i0tias  0f  i00Ks, 


Songs.       By   the   late  John   Pain 
,    Annan.       (Printed   for  private  cii 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

BoT.\Nic  Garde.v,  Reunion. — The  following 
description  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Reunion  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Home,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

The  garden  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Denis, 
the  capital  and  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  island. 
At  the  time  the  garden  was  laid  out  the  site  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  may  have  been  well  chosen,  and 
perhaps  the  best  and  only  available  place.  The  town 
has  now,  I  dare  say,  outgrown  the  expectations  of  the 
founders  of  the  garden,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it 
is  surrounded  by  buildings;  the  plants,  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust,  breathe  an  impure  air,  and  are  badly 
supplied  with  water  when  they  requu-e  it  most. 
The  situation,  also,  is  excessively  dry  and,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  not  a  plant  in  the 
garden  that  was  not  suffering  from  want  of  water.  To 
irrigate  appears  out  of  the  question,  and  shnibs,  as  well 
as  large  trees,  are  watered  by  the  watering-pot. 
Several  years  ago  the  Government  of  the  colony  gave 
the  management  of  the  garden  to  the  Acclimatisation 
Society  of  Reunion,  and  it  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
M.  Poitier,  who  has  two  assistants  under  him. 

The  entrance  to  the  garden  is  at  the  top  of  the  Rue 
du  Paris,  a  street  which  leads  straight  from  the  land- 
ing place  to  the  garden  gate.  The  entrance  is  well 
shaded  by  Tamarind  trees,  and  there  is  a  remarkably 
fine  plant  of  Ficus  elastica  on  the  right  of  the  gate,  the 
curator's  house  being  a  little  to  the  left.  The  house 
is  occupied  by  the  late  curator's  (M.  Ricard)  widow. 
M.  Ricard  had  worthily  taken  charge  of  the 
garden  for  about  40  years,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  nearly  90,  much  beloved  and  respected.  He 
made  some  10  or  12  visits  to  Madagascar  and  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  richly  plenished  the  garden  and 
herbarium  with  specimens  from  these  seldom  visited 
islands  :  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  may  safely 
say  that  the  Reunion  Botanic  Garden  contains  a  greater 
number  of  living  specimens  from  the  above  parts  than 
any  other  garden  in  the  world.  Frontmg  the  entrance 
is  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  which  is  fairly 
kept  up.  It  contains  no  botanical  specimens.  Between 
the  museumland  the  gate  there  is  a  wide  promenade,  well 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  four  rows  of  Mango  trees  ; 
there  the  band  plays  on  Sundays,  and,  judging  from 
the  number  of  seats,  the  garden  must  be  crowded  on 
those  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Denis.  To  the 
right  of  the  promenade  an  attempt  at  flower-gardening 
has  been  made  by  laying  out  with  flower-beds  the 
bottom  of  what,  at  one  time,  had  been  a  small  basin  ; 
the  beds  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  their  sides  turfed,  and  a  Caladium  or  similar 
plant  planted  in  the  centre  of  each  bed,  and  edged  with 
a  species  of  Portulaca.  The  extent  of  the  garden 
is  about  6  or  7  acres ;  over  nearly  the  half  of  it  the 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  are  planted  in  the  natural  orders 
to  which  they  belong,  Brongniart's  system  being 
the  one  adopted.  The  plants  are  planted  in  rows, 
which  are  about  8  to  10  feet  apart ;  between  the 
rows  are  paths  or  al'eys  about  3  feet  in  width, 
and  the  gi-ound  arrangement  is  not  unlike  beds 
in  a  nursery.  The  plants  are  very  closely  planted,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  hardy  and  fast-growing 
kinds  overtop  the  weaker  and  slower  growing  ones, 
consequently  there  is  a  sort  of  struggle  for  existence. 


Poems    and 

Nurserymai 
lation.) 

Mr.  Palmer,  we  are  told  in  the  introduction  to  this 
volume,  began  his  career  as  a  "herd-laddie,"  subse- 
quently became  a  "billyer,"*  but  not  liking  life  in  a 
cotton  mill  any  better  than  tending  cattle,  occupied 
himself  as  book-canvasser  for  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Ful- 
larton,  and  prospered  so  well  in  this  employment  that 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  establish  a  small  nursery  near 
Annan.  Fortune  still  smiled,  the  nurseryman  became 
baillie,  then  provost,  occupied  himself  much  in  local 
affairs  and  local  politics,  and  took  much  interest  in  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Almost  all  these  phases  of  his 
life  are  reflected  in  the  poems,  to  whose  composition 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours.  Some  of  the  poems, 
inspired  by  all  sorts  of  subjects,  are  in  the  English, 
others  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  these  latter,  are,  to 
our  thinking,  infinitely  the  best,  and  have  often  a  smack 
of  Bums  about  them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Palmer  evidently 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Burns,  and,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  has  imitated  him. 

Many  of  Mr.  Palmer's  effusions  are  on  agricultural 
topics,  and  give  evidence  that  he  was  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  "  go-a-head-science-with-practice " 
school  of  farming.  As  a  good  sample  we  quote  the 
following  verses  from  a  "  Harvest  Song  for  1848,"  set 
to  the  tune  of  "There's  nae  luck  about  the  house":— 

I've  heard  them  say  a  Spanish  Don 

A  squire  once  did  keep, 

Wha  pray'd  for  blessings  on  the  man 

That  first  invented  sleep  ; 

But  I  win  bless  the  cunnin'  chiel 

That  first  invented  drains  ; 

.And  did  he  need  our  biggest  stack 

I'd  gie't  him  for  his  pains. 
The  bam-yard's 
The  barn-yard  5 


,  guid-' 


.ck  would  scarce  be  mis 
The  barn-yard's  rinnin'  o'er. 

■ye  ken  the  field  ayont  the  craft, 

It  wasna  worth  a  preen  ; 

Rashes  were  the  standing  crap, 

Wi'  tails  o'  girse  atween  : 

But  since  we've  drain'd  it  deep  an'  \ve^', 

.And  stirr'd  wi'  Deanston's  plough, 

Nae  mortal  een  e'er  saw  sic  stooks,— 

I'll  brag  Dumfriesshire  through. 

It's  wounerfu'  to  think,  guid-wife, 

How  things  tak'  sic  a  turn  : 

Ye  mind  sin  our  deep  midden  hole 

Ran  black  into  the  burn  ; 

But  now  we  hoard  each  precious  drap, 

As  misers  hoard  their  store  ; 

It's  ae  great  thing,  amang  the  rest, 

That  mak's  the  yard  rin  o'er. 

There's  mony  things  were  wasted  then 

ITiat  we  think  precious  noo  ; 

I  look  around  and  wonder  aft 

Hoo  our  forbears  gat  through  \ 

Guano,  tae,  's  an  unco  help, 

.And  sae  is  broken  banes  ; 

Our  turnips  Stan*  alang  the  grun. 

Like  raws  o'  chaimel  stanes. 

The  barn-yard's  rinnin"  o'er,  guid-i 
The  bam-yard's  rinnin'  o'er  ; 
The  bairns  they  canna  count  the  stacks  ; 
The  bam-yard's  rinnin'  o'er. 
We  regret  that  our  limited  space  does  not  allow  us 
to    quote    more    of   this    fresh,    spirited,    and   really 
valuable  song.      There  are  more  like  it  in  the  little 
volume  before  us,  which  compensate  for  a  good  deal  of 
very  mediocre  versification,  of  a  kind  that  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  poet's  corner  of  a  country  newspaper. 


/ife, 


The    Choice    of  a    Dwelling:  A   Practical  Hand- 
hook   of  i  'sefttl  Information  on  all  points  connected 
ivith  the  Hiring;,  Buying,  or  Building  a  House,  ^c. 
By  Gervase  Wheeler.     Murray.     Svo,  pp.  299. 
The  illness  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  crown 
has  already  had  one  good  effect — it  has  supplied  the 
"one  touch  of  N.ature"  which,  we  are  told,  "makes 
the  whole  world  kin,"  and  has  banded  together  in  one 
link   of  sympathy  men  of  all  classes,   all  creeds,    all 
opinions — differing  in  almost  every  point  save  that  they 
were  citizens  of  the  British  empire  and  subjects  of  the 
British  Queen.     Such  a  manifestation  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  such  a  display  of  patriotism,  go  far,  very 
far,  to  counterbalance  the  evil  which  called  them  forth. 
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If  the  Prince's  illness — now,  happily,  abating — should  ;  ledge  of  this  kind  might  be  expected  in  every  man  and  any  newly  built  houses  to  be  occupied  till  they  have 
enforce  attention  to  sundry  sanitary  defects  in  ordinary  woman  in  the  kingdom  who  is  not  absolutely  idiotic  ;  '  being  thoroughly  inspected  and  reported  as  complete 
house  building,  and  bring  about  some  practical  results,  I  next  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of  j  in  their  sanitary  arrangements.  We  do  not  think  it 
our  successors  may  say,  out  of  evil  cometh  good.  I  the  houses  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  means  of  rendering    would  be  going  too  far,  either,  to  enforce,  so  far  as  pos- 

We  own  that  we  are   not  sanguine  in  this  matter,    them  wholesome,  and  of  keeping  them  so.  1  sible,  a  periodical  inspection  by  some  competent  and 

Our  nation  has  frequent  spasms  of  alarm  ;  tons  of  If  this  latter  description  of  knowledge  were  more  j  disinterested  person,  of  all  houses,  so  far  as  their  drains, 
chloride  of  lime  and  other  disinfectants  are  used,  the  '  general,  the  tricks  of  "scamping  builders  "  would  not  !  dust-bins,  closets,  water  supply,  and  the  like  are  con- 
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whitewash  brush  is  in  great  request  for  a 
time,  the  attack  subsides,  and  nothing  is 
done  in  the  way  of  prevention.  This  sort 
of  thing  occurs  over  and  over  again. 
People  will  not  realise  the  fact  that  dis- 
eases, which  might  be  almost  entirely 
banished  from  our  land  if  proper  care 
were  taken,  kill  annually  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  pauperise  a 
still  larger  number.  People  will  not 
realise  the  fact  that  the  truest  economy, 
like  the  best  medicine,  acts  by  prevention  ; 
but  rather  than  make  an  immediate  outlay 
they  suffer  their  fellow-creatures  to  be 
prostrated  with  sickness,  they  paralyse  the 
energies  of  the  breadwinners,  and  too 
often  force  his  family  to  become  pen- 
sioners on  "the  rates,"  and  thus  ulti- 
mately entail  an  expenditure  many  times 
greater  than  that  which  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  first  instance. 

One  main  reason  of  this  indifference 
arises  from  ignorance — ignorance  of  the 
mechanism  and  office  of  the  human  body 
and  its  component  parts — ignorance  or 
only  shallow  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  healthy  life — ignorance  of 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
houses  we  inhabit. 

It  is  strange  that,  as  reasonable  beings, 
having  faculties  given  us  to  be  employed  to 
the  best  advantage,  having  organs  set  apart 
for  the  performance  of  particular  duties, 
the  proper  carrying  on  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  our  health  and  comfort,  we  should 
know  so  little  of  our  own  bodies.  This 
is  a  matter  which  nine  people  out  of  ten 
are  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  so  sur- 
prising that  the  average  master  of  a  house 
is  equally  ignorant  of  the  construction  of 
the  dwelling  he  inhabits — that,  he  thinks, 
is  a  matter  for  the  builder  or  the  architect. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  From  motives 
of  trifling  economy,  often  from  sheer 
carelessness,  want  of  supervision,  or  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  a  house 
is  built  in  which  the  commonest  sanitary  &<:■ 

precautions  are  deliberately  ignored  ;   and  "' 

sooner  or  later  disastrous  results,  in  the 
shape  of  fever,  rheumatism,  diphtheria  occur,  while 
the  minor  evils  of  headaches,  languor,  indigestion, 
and  the  like,  flourish  without  the  cause  of  the  evil 
being  suspected  till  some  manifestation  more  than 
usually  striking  makes  it  apparent. 

It  is  of  no  use  preaching  a  tirade  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  suggest  some  remedy  for  these  evils.  We  have 
already  indicated  what  we  think  are  the  most  potent 
remedies  in  the  hands  of  individuals, — first  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 

body,  and  of  the  conditions  likely  to  impair  its  action    pelled  to  perform  their  offices 
■    ■  I  a  healthy  condition.     Some  know- ,  they  do  now.     The  I; 


Windo- 
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ntrance  Porch  :  2,  Inner  Hall:  3.  Suircasc  :  4,  Drawii 
,  opening  into,  6,  Conservatory  ;  7,  Library,  forming  (' 


ig-rooni  :  5,  HolY 

Verandah,    terminating   in,    10,    Terrace  :  9,    Morning-room;    11, 

Dining-room  ;    12.    Butler's     Pantry  ;  13,    .Servants'    Staircase    and    Closet  ;    14, 

Kitchen:  15,  Scullery.     Above  there  are  six  sleeping  rooms,  closets,  bath-room, 

Entire  cost,    well-built,   with   cellars,   conservatory,    hot-water   apparatns. 
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cemed,  and  to  follow  up  such  inspection 
by  practical  action  whenever  required. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
so  revolutionary  a  programme  as  this  to 
be  carried  out.  "  An  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle,"  and  therefore  he  is  to  be 
allowed  without  protest  to  poison  himself, 
deteriorate  the  health  of  his  family,  and 
endanger  the  lives  of  his  neighbours.  In 
the  meanwhile  paterfamilias,  just  now- 
suffering  from  one  of  his  spasmodic 
attacks,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  useful 
and  unpretending  little  work  whose  title 
is  given  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Exist- 
ing circumstances  have  naturally  led  us  to 
dwell  on  the  construction  of  a  house  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  we  should  be 
doing  Mr.  Wheeler  an  injustice,  if  we 
omitted  to  say  that  while  his  directiops 
and  explanations  on  the  points  \ye  have 
refened  to  seem  to  us  very  judicious,  his 
remarks  on  house  building  in  general,  or 
"  the  house  as  it  should  be,"  and  on  the 
various  matters  relating  to  buying  or  rent- 
ing a  house,  are  equally  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  shows  a 
villa  residence  of  varied  elevation  and  con- 
venient arrangement,  permitting  elegance 
without  involving  the  necessity  of  a  large 
establishment. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  beg  all  about  to 
erect  houses,  and  all  architects  who  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  entrance  lodges,  gar- 
dener's cottages,  "bothies,"  and  the  like. 
How  often  do  we  see  in  close  proximity  to 
some  mansion  or  villa,  where  comfort  and 
convenience  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  anxious  consideration,  some  structure 
erected  for  the  dependents  and  retainers, 
absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
though  it  may  be  pictural — designed  "to 
look  well  from  the  windows  of  the  house," 
and  so  forth.  For  this  evil  we  believe 
the  architect  is  more  generally  to  blame 
than  the  proprietor,  though  the  latter 
is  the  more  likely  to  secure  faithful  service 


proportion 


the   consider: 


manifests  for  the  welfare  of  his 


nployh. 


escape  detection  so  often  as  they  do.  We  .should  not 
have  leaky  drainpipes  under  our  very  floors,  waste- 
pipes  which  are  mere  conduits  for  sewer  gases,  and 
traps  which  are  deceptive  shams ;  we  should  have 
efficient  ventilation  ^vithout  draughts,  in  fine  we  should 
have  houses  built  for  people  to  live  in,  not  for  builders 
to  be  rid  of  at  the  first  available  opportunity.  Failing 
this  kind  of  knowledge  we  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  at  all  inconsistent  with  our  individual  freedom  if 
district  surveyors  and  nuisance-inspectors  were  com- 
"  'th  far  more  rigour  than 

;  think,   should  forbid 


The  Young  Collector's  Handy  -  Book  of 
Botany.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunster,  M.A. 
Small  8vo.  Reeve  &  Co.  Pp.  16S. 
We  opened  this  little  volume  at  an  unfortunate  page, 
whereon  we  are  told  that  "albumen  is  a  gummy 
substance  surrounding  certain  seeds  ;"  that  the  "calyx 
is  the  flower-cap  or  external  fold  of  the  floral  leaves  ; " 
that  the  "  capsule  is  a  chest  or  dry  seed  vessel,  as  in 
the  Poppy  head;"  that  the  "catkin  .  .  :  unisexual 
blossoms  hanging  like  cats'  tails."  A  little  further  on 
and  we  are  told   that  the  embryo  is  a  leaf  in  an 
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immature  state,  that  a  gall  is  a  humour  in  trees  and 
plants  produced  by  insects.  Further  experience  shows  us 
that  the  element  of  vagiieness,  and  too  often  of  incor- 
rectness, is  not  confined  to  the  explanations  of  the 
"  hard  words,"  but  extends  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
plants  :  for  instance  : — 

' '  H'illow  Herb. — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  ciuiously 
fonned  ;  petals  ragged,  stamens  in  two  series,  six  long 
and  six  short,  all  within  the  tube  of  the  falyx.  It  is  a 
perennial.  Its  fine  purple  blossoms  are  seen  on  stems 
3  or  4  feet  high  m  July  and  August.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Purple  Loose  .Strife  "  1 

No  greater  and  often  no  more  correct  information  is 
given  concerning  the  other  plants  mentioned  in  this 
volume,  which  is  of  value  only  for  the  clear  woodcuts 
at  the  end,  taken,  as  we  believe,  from  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Bpptham's  "British  Flora." 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Norwood  Nursery,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. — 
In  the  East  Riding  of  the  great  county  of  York, 
out  of  the  usual  traffic  which  seems  to  connect  the  mid- 
land route  of  railway  communication,  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  anything  in  the  form  of  a  nursery, 
beyond  a  rough  and  half-cultivated  place.  In  fact  it 
is  a  very  striking  event  for  those  who  are  in  reality 
looking  out  for  improvement  and  progress  to  find  any 
horticultural  and  floricultural  establishment  in  the  pro- 
vinces carried  out  in  such  a  spirit,  and  in  such  taste, 
order,  and  skill,  regardless  of  labour,  cost,  and  com- 
plete detail  of  finish  in  every  department,  as  must  at 
once  strike  any  visitor  who  enters,  for  inspection,  this 
very  remarkable  nursery,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
a  very  brief,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  imperfect  sketch.  But 
where  large  sums  have  been  expended  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation  and  true  progress,  it  is  at  least  right 
to   chronicle    the  spirit    and    honour   of    enterprising 

In  Orchids  there  is  here  a  large  collection,  containing 
many  fine  plants  and  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  Laslias, 
Aerides,  Angraecums,  Dendrobes,  Cypripediums,  &c., 
and  in  these  houses  are  also  probably  the  finest  stock 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  the  country. 

The  New  Holland  house,  a  large  structure,  contains 
a  grand  collection  of  half-specimen  and  full-specimen 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  Genetyllis,  Pimeleas,  and  all  the  best 
varieties,  in  robust  health.  Three  large  stoves  demand 
attention,  containing  a  choice,  extensive,  and  healthy 
stock  of  young,  as  well  as  specimen  plants  of  Palms, 
Crotons,  Marantas,  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  Alamandas, 
Dipladenias,  Stephanotis,  and  all  the  established 
favoutitps.  Next  in  order  the  Fern-house,  containing 
many  charming  varieties,  in  all  sizes  ;  here  may  be 
seen  probably  the  finest  plants  of  Platycerium  grande, 
Brainea  insignis,  and  the  Killarney  Trichomanes, 
which  can  be  found  in  any  nursery.  The  large  conser- 
vatory, a  spacious  building,  50  feet  by  40  feet,  contains 
grand  specimens  of  Tree  Ferns,  magnificent  Palms 
and  Cycads,  Draca:nas,  Phormiums  tenax  variegata 
and  specimen  Colensoi  variegata,  Yuccas,  Aloes, 
Agaves,  Camellias,  Aucubas  full  of  berries,  Chrysan- 
themums, and  others  too  numerous  to  particularise. 

Besides  the  above  are  many  smaller  houses,  filled 
with  bedding-plants,  such  as  young  Epacris,  Ericas, 
Bouvardias,  Coprosmas,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &c. 

The  grounds  are  not  extensive,  but  are  kept  up  in 
first-class  condition,  and  contain  a  very  carefully 
selected  assortment  of  fruit  trees,  Roses,  ornamental 
plants,  herbaceous  plants,  &c. 

The  nursery  lies  within  10  minutes'  walk  from  the 
North-Eastem  Railway,  is  easily  reached  from  Hull, 
York,  Scarborough,  and  will  amply  repay  a  visit.   W.  P. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Christ.mas  itself  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  for  no  less  than  136  different  days 
in  the  year  have  been  fixed  on  for  Christmas  Day 
by  Christian  sects  and  learned  men.  These  dates  have 
ranged  throughout  every  month  in  the  year,  and  may 
be  thus  summarised  : — The  Egyptian  Christians  said  it 
was  in  January.  Wagenseil  thought  February  or 
August,  and  inclined  more  strongly  to  the  latter. 
Bochart  was  for  March.  Some,  mentioned  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  placed  it  in  April,  and  others  in  May. 
Epiphanius  mentions  two  sects,  the  former  fixing  it  in 
June,  the  latter  in  July.  Wagenseil,  we  have  seen, 
preferred  August.  Lightfoot  says  September  15. 
Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Calvisius  are  for  October. 
Several  others  put  it  in  November  ;  and  the  Latin 
Church  on  December  25,  or  that  day  now  universally 
recognised  by  Christendom.  This  was  decreed  by 
Pope  Julius  I.,  and  he  fixed  it  on  the  same  day  that 
the  ancient  Romans  celebrated  the  feast  of  their  goddess 
Bruma,  a  festival  much  honoured  by  the  heathen  in 
the  winter  solstice,  beginning  on  December  22.  People's 


rosea).  —  The  plant 
shrubs  and  low  trees  in  a  very  elegant 
manner,  and  the  flowers,  shaped  like  those  of  a  Lily, 
are  often  as  much  as  3  inches  long,  of  a  thick  waxy 
consistence,  and  of  a  most  splendid  deep  rose  colour, 
minutely  spotted  with  white  in  the  interior,  and  marked 
at  the  base  of  each  segment  with  a  small  blotch  of 
dark  purple.  A  white  variety  of  the  flower  is  also  to 
be  met  with,  but  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  The 
plant  is  a  near  ally  of  the  beautiful  Philesia  buxifolia 
of  the  Strait  (Magellan),  but  is  much  handsomer,  and 
possesses  a  greatly  more  limited  range,  apparently  only 
extending  from  the  north  of  Valdivia  to  the  north  of 
Conception,  a  space  of  between  three  and  four  degrees, 
while  Philesia  ranges  over  nearly  fifteen.  One  interest- 
ing fact  with  regard  to  the  Copique  is  its  extreme 
hardiness,  being  almost  the  only  plant  that  can  exist  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  the 
smelting  furnaces.  I  found  specimens  in  a  flourishing 
condition  winding  around  the  skeletons  of  shrubs  killed 
by  the  smoke.  The  Chilians  sometimes  make  use  of 
the  flowers  for  poultices.  Cunningham' s  Magellan 
(P-  364)- 

The  Red  Sanders  Wood  Tree  (Pterocarpus 
Santalinus),  which  yields  a  valuable  dye-wood,  large 
quantities  being  annually  exported  from  India,  is,  with 
other  valuable  Indian  trees,  receiving  some  attention  in 
its  cultivation  under  the  Forest  Conservancy  of  India. 
In  the  plantations  at  Codoor  there  are  10,000  Red 
Sanders  trees  planted  out  into  pits.  The  seeds  are 
collected  in  May  and  sown  in  June  or  July  ;  if  soaked 
in  water  for  24  hours  they  take  about  25  days  to 
germinate,  but  if  unsoaked  30  to  40  days  are  required  : 
they  should  be  watered  twice  daily.  The  growth  of 
these  plants  was  very  slow  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  but  during  the  last  two  years  they  have  taken  a 
great  start,  and  many  are  now  upwards  of  20  feet  high, 
with  a  girth  of  12  inches.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree,  for  in  some  parts  of  India  it  is 
most  wantonly  destroyed,  graziers  cutting  down  the 


young  saplings    to   any  extent   simply   to   feed   their 
cattle  upon  the  leaves. 

Waterproof  Boot  Soles.— If  hot  tar  is  applied 
to  boot  soles,  it  will  make  them  waterproof.  Let  it  be 
as  hot  as  leather  will  bear  without  injury,  applied  with 
a  swab  and  drying  in  the  fire.  The  operation  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  if  neces- 
sary. It  makes  the  surface  of  the  leather  quite  hard, 
so  that  it  wears  longer  as  well  as  keeps  the  water  out. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  boots  for  winter  in  summer, 
and  prepare  the  soles  by  tarring,  as  they  will  then 
become,  before  they  are  wanted  to  wear,  almost  as 
firm  as  horn,  and  wear  twice  as  long  as  those  un- 
prepared. Ten  years  ago  I  met  with  a  direction  similar 
to  the  above,  and  with  some  hesitation  I  concluded  to 
have  it  tried  on  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  field  boots.  By  a 
piece  of  supererogance,  a  pair  of  thin-soled  morocco 
boots  was  tarred  with  the  others,  the  soles  being 
saturated  and  the  seaming  too,  all  round,  including  the 
lower  rim  of  the  morocco  all  round  the  soles.  As  these 
boots  are  doing  service  yet,  and  have  been  much  used 
every  summer  during  the  10  years,  I  mention  the  fact 
because  it  furnishes  what  I  then  wished  for,  viz.,  a 
proof  that  the  tar  would  not  burn  or  otherwise  hurt 
the  leather.  The  soles  remain  like  horn,  and  have 
never  required  any  repair,  and  even  the  thin  upper, 
apparently  cracked  in  all  directions  from  the  first,  has 
never  torn  but  a  little  on  one  boot  at  the  bend  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot.  It  has  been  oiled  about  once 
each  summer,  but  the  soles  received  only  the  one 
thorough  tarring.  Boot  soles  will  take  the  tar  best 
after  having  the  grain  worn  off  slightly.  It  soon  dries 
in  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  odour  even  of  gas-tar 
is  quickly  overcome  by  the  all-conquering  effects  of  dry 
earth.  A  short  walk  over  a  fallow  field  will  remove  it 
completely,  and  make  it  entirely  unnecessary  to 
imitate  the  eastern  custom  of  taking  off  the  boots  at 
the  house  entrance,  unless  there  be  some  other  reason 
for  it  than  fresh  tarred  soles.  Corrcspotident  of  Country 
Gentleman. 

The  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  South  Africa. 
—During  the  past  few  years  this  is  reported  as  very 
successful,  so  far  as  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  plants 
and  the  production  of  Cotton  are  concerned.  At  a  recent 
Cotton  show  held  at  King  William's  Town  upwards  of 
150  bales,  amounting  to  nearly  70,0001b.,  were  shown, 
principally  Sea  Island  Cotton.  Some  good  samples  of 
this  variety,  as  well  as  of  New  Orleans,  were  exhibited 
and  obtained  prizes.  Though  it  is  clear  Cotton  can  be 
grown  successfully,  the  question  still  to  be  decided  is 
whether  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Though  Caladiums  are  now  for  the  most  part  at  rest, 
they  must  nevertheless  have  so  much  attention  paid  to 
them  as  will  insure  their  being  wintered  safely  and  with 
tolerable  freedom  from  losses.  I  specially  allude  to 
this  matter  because  I  know  that  many  of  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  versed  in  their  culture  invariably  lose 
the  larger  part  of  their  stock  during  this  period  of 
probation.      The  two  main    features   to   be   observed 

the  treatment  of  the  ginger-like  roots  of  the 
Caladium  when  at  rest  I  would  mention  as  fol- 
lows :— Do  not  dry  them  off  thoroughly,  on  the 
contrary    keep   a  slight    amount    of    latent   moisture 

tantly  in  the  soil  which  surrounds  them  ;  also,  do 

keep  them  in  a  temperature  below  55°,  nor  in  one 

li  above  that  heat.  These  remarks  apply  more 
especially  to  tubers  of  moderate  size,  and  which  have 
grown  in   moderate-sized  pots  only.     The   larger  the 

of  the  tubers  the  higher  are  their  keeping  proper- 
though  under  any  extremes,  such  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  warn  the  grower  against,  all  may  succumb  to 
either  wet  or  dry  rot — the  latter  especially  being  injurious 
to  them.  Gloxinias,  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  placed 
any  out-of-the-way  corner  with  impunity,  though 
they  may  be  dried  off  with  immunity  from  injury,  for 
these  also  suffer  greatly  from  a  too  low  temperature. 
During  all  mild  periods  in  the  weather  let  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  air  be  afforded  to  Calceolarias,  and 
especially  such  of  the  shrubby  kinds  as  are  grown  in 
cool  frames  or  other  structures  where  other  important 
subjects  do  not  exist.  It  is  only  by  inuring  these 
horoughly  to  the  weather  that  thorough  success  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Keep  all  valued 
subjects,  such  as  Ixoras,  Burchellias,  Boronias,  Lescke- 
naultias.  Sec. ,  in  the  full  uninterrupted  light,  and  well 

)  the  glass.     Be  careful  not  to  unduly  water  such 

plants  as  the  following,  even  though  they  may  be  in 

flower,  viz.,  Tapinas,  Sonerilas,  Peperomias,  Gesneras, 

Bertolonias,    Sec,   which   are    quickly  injured  by   an 

cess  of  moisture  at  this  dull  period. 

FORCING  HOUSES. 

Do  not  advance  the  night  temperature  much  beyond 

55°  in    connection    with   forced    Fines  at   this    time. 

I   last   week   alluded   to   the   amount   of  heat  which 

should  be  afforded  to  Pineries,  and  would  now  add, 

keep   them   as   dry   as   possible  consistently  with  the 

requirements  of  the  plants,  atmospherically  as  well  as 

the   root.       Do   not   omit    to    give   air   on    every 

favourable    opportunity.       In    regard    to    the    early 

i      and     Nectarine     house,    do     not    allow    the 
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night  temperature  to  exceed  45°  to  47°.  Keep 
up  as  much  natural  moisture  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  by  sprinkling  the  trees  over  twice  a  day  or  so. 
Attend  now  to  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  glass  of 
the  Cuciimbcr-hottsc^  should  any  unwholesome  greenness 
have  become  attached,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 
See  also  that  each  individual  leaf  is,  if  possible,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
light  possible.  Keep  up  the  bottom-heat  to  between 
77°  and  80",  if  possible.  Maintain  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture only  during  very  dull  days  of,  say,  75*  ;  but  should 
the  sun  shine,  let  the  thermometer  range  upward  to 
95",  more  or  less,  according  to  the  brightness  of  the 
day  or  otherwise.  Bear  in  mind,  besides,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  heat — being  artificial  and  extremely  arid — 
so  in  proportion  must  be  the  expenditure  of 
artificial  humidity,  without  which  these  will  not 
succeed.  Do  not  overcrop  the  plants  at  this  time,  as 
this  tends  greatly  to  decrease  their  vigorous  growth. 
As  the  gardener  must  operate  in  advance  of  tmie,  let 
the  necessary  succession  of  Strazvberry  plants^  Aspa- 
ragus, Smkaie,  and  Rhubarb,  &c. ,  be  prepared. 
HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Fruit  trees,  in  orchards  proper,  are  perhaps  as  much 
neglected  in  a  general  way  as  any  trees  planted  in  this 
country.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  need  of  thinning 
out  the  centre  branchlets  to  admit  light  and  air  more 
freely  amongst  the  branches.  This  done,  I  would 
suggest  a  simple  operation,  which  in  the  doing  will  not 
cost  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived.  Pare  up  the 
turf  as  wide  as  you  think  proper,  rolling  it  back  under 
the  branches,  from  the  bole  ;  just  move  the  surface  soil 
amongst  the  upper  roots  carefully  with  a  fork,  place  a 
thick  coat  of  good  dung  thereon,  and  put  the  turf  back 
again  as  before.  As  we  look  for,  and  value  annual 
crops,  so  should  we  by  this  and  similar  means  aid  and 
induce  the  trees  to  bear  them,  and  not  leave  them  to 
chance. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Some  definite  arrangement  should  now  be  come  to 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  crops  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  subsequent  spring.  If  a  new  Asparagus  bed 
is  to  be  formed,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
thoroughly  trenching  and  manuring  it  to  the  necessary 
extent,  some  3  feet  deep,  breaking  up  the  bottom  well, 
that  the  pulverising  action  of  the  air  may  exert  its 
beneficial  influences.  During  mild  weather  remove  the 
glasses  or  lights  entirely  off  Caulifiiyieas,  Ldliiccs, 
Endive,  &c.,  and  so  afford  them  all  the  fresh  air 
possible.  Attend  to  any  hedges  which  may  exist 
around  any  kitchen  garden  enclosure  by  weeding  them 
thoroughly  :  if  a  Thorn  hedge,  cutting  it  back,  &c.,  and 
so  forward  all  such  work  at  this  season.  Dust  over  the 
outer  unprotected  beds  of  seedling  Letluees  with  soot, 
lime,  &c.,  to  ward  off  destructive  insects,  which  often 
commit  havoc  amongst  them  during  mild  periods. 
Clear  all  kinds  of  garden  refuse,  and  convey  it  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  so  make  even  the  signs  of  decay 
a  source  of  future  productiveness.    W.  E. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

ChrvsANTHKMUMS  :  F.  L.  Your  inquiry  is  not  very 
definite.  If  you  mean  for  cut  blooms,  suitable  for 
staging  at  exhibitions,  you  may  take— Queen  of  Eng- 
land, White  Queen,  Jardindes  Plantes,  Dr.  Brock,  Lord 
Ranelagh,  Marechal  Duroc,  Prince  of  Wales,  Versailles 
Defiance,  Prince  Alfred,  Plutus,  Mrs.  W.  Holborn, 
Campestroni,  Lady  Harding.  If  plants  for  staging,  take- 
Vesta,  Christine,  Chevalier  Doniage,  Golden  Christine, 
Her  Majesty,  Sparkler,  Alfred  Salter,  Rifleman,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Prince  Albert,  Julie  Lagravi-re,  Lord  Clyde. 
There  are  many  others. 

CKAT.EGUS  cocciNEA  MAXIMA.  Our  correspondent,  who 
lately  referred  to  this  fine  berried  plant,  wishes  to  say 
that  he  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the  flowers  were 
red  :  they  are  white. 

Grapes  :  W.  W.  S.  Some  of  the  finest  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  we  have  seen  were  grown  under  rough 
plate  glass  ;  we  should,  however,  prefer  glass  of 
more  transparency  for  White  Muscats.  We  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  spot  you  mean  without  seeing  it.  Have 
you  kept  up  sufficient  heat  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  what 
you  speak  of  is  caused  through  cold  and  damp. 

I.NSECTICIDE  :  y.  H.  C.  Experiments  in  progress:  so  far 
satisfactory. 

Names  ok  Plants  :  A.  B.  i,  One  of  the  forms  of 
Selaginella  Martensii ;  2  and  5,  apparently  both  As- 
plenium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  Asplenium  fiaccidum  ;  4,  Pteris 
sermlata  ;  6.  Adiantum  cuneatuni— all  wretched  scraps. 
—  W.  E.  G.  3,  Anemidictyon  Phyllitides  ;  4,  some 
Leguminous  plant,  quite  unrecognisable  without 
flowers  ;  5,  Selaginella  Martensii.— 7.  A.  i,  3,  5,  all 
forms  of  Lastrea  dilatata  ;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  :  3, 
may  possibly  be  Lastrea  spinulosa,  but  you  have  only 
sent  the  tip  of  a  frond,  which  is  insufficient.  All 
hardy  and  native. 

Tree  Ferns:  A.  B.  C.  Re-pot  as  soon  as  growth 
recommences  in  spring.  If  you  give  them  plenty  of 
fresh  soil  well  drained,  the  pot-bound  roots  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  Cibotium,  if  well  rooted,  may 
be  safely  put  into  a  12-inch  pot,  and  if  well  cared  for 
should  take  one  still  larger  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Tricolor  Pelargoniums  :  11^.  W.  S.  Your  Pelargo- 
nium shoots  die  off  in  the  way  you  describe  through 
sourness  of  the  soil,  or  a  cold  atmosphere. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED.— James  Carter  &  Co.,  Garde- 
ner's and  Farmer's  "Vade  Mecum  for  187a. — Dicksons  & 
Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  and  Descriptive 


osiire  :  tlie  other  quesnons  next  week;.- A.  K. — s.  rl. — 
.  Green&  Son.— E.  S.  &  Son.'i.^G,  Y.  (next  wcek).-D.  S.  G. 
■A.    L).-W.    F.    C.-J.    ■!'.    M.-J.    M;iy   (next  woek).— J. 


i?:r 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  22. 
The  improvement  we  anticipated  has  hardiy  been 
realised  ;  a  few  things  have  been  in  a  little  better  demand, 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  not  like  the  week 
before  Christmas.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  Pines, 
hothouse  Grapes^  and  Pears.  Apples  of  English  growth 
continue  more  scarce,  but  our  stocks  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Newtown  Pippins,  Baldwin,  and 
others  from  the  United  States. 


Fruit 


Apples,  per  \  sieve  : 
Cobs,  per  100  lb.  ..6c 
Filberts,  per  lb.  . .  c 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  ; 
Lemons,  per  100    .,   ; 


Asparagus,  per  100  i 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  ] 
Broccoli,  purple,  per 

bundl« 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

halfbieve..  ..    1 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Capsicums,  p.  100.,  : 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  < 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  ; 

Cucumbers,  each  . . 


Melons,  each  .• 
Oranges,  per  100  . . 
Pears,  per  dozen  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Pomegranates,  each 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2  to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  30—50 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  02  —  04 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  10 —  26 
Onions,  per  bunch. .  04—09 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..02  —  04 
Radishes,  per  bunch  02 —  .. 
Rhubarb,  p.  bund.  .16  —  20 
Salsafy,  p.  bun.  ..09—13 
Scorzonera,  p.  bun.  09—13 
Saakale,  per  punnet  26  —  36 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08  —  . . 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30  —  40 


FOTATOS.—Southwark,  Dec.  18. 
During  the  past  week  the  arrivals  coastwise,  by  rail, 
and  from  France  have  been  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  which  continues  very  languid,  and 
the  following  quotations  have  been  barely  maintained  : 
— Yorkshire  Flukes,  per  ton,  looj.  to  130J.  ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  60/.  to  100/.  ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do., 
iTos.  to  i4o,f.  ;  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  90J.  to 
iioj.  ;  do.  Rocks.  85^.  to  90J.  ;  Kent  and  Essex 
Regents,  50J.  to  qoj.;  do.  Rocks,  jos.  to  80.7.  ;  French 
Whites,  60J.  to  Boj. 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
"■*     -'  can  ba  had.  of  all  siies,  wholesale  of 


CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  i 


,  London,  E.G. 


AMES     GARVIE    and    SONS.    Horticultural 

Kl'ilders,  beg  respectfully  to  intimate  thdt  they  have  now 
!cial  facilities  lor  th«  Manufacture  and  Erection  of  HORTICUL- 
JRAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  all  the  departments  ol 


the    work   being   executed   by   experienced   worttr 
emplovment  and  under  their  personal  superintendence. 

CONSERVATORIES.  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES, 
lali'srimprotemeiits  in  VENTILATiON  ^d" TiE AT S G,"at  vet^ 

"'sa'^SHEs"hOT-BED  frames,  and  every  requisite  of  the  kind 
for  the  Garden. 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS  of  the  most  efficient  description 
fitted  up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 

Old    Houses    Repaired,    Painted,    and    Fitted  up  with    Improved 
Ventilating  Apparatus.     Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 
STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  60,  Hunlly  Street.  Aberdeen. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packinff.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, looj. :  Petersburg,  601.  and  8oj.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  505., 
ana  55J.  :  packing  Mats,  2as.,  20s.,  and  351.  per  100 ;  and  every  other 

"'b'lACKBuVn' AND  StJNsT Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


HESSIANS     and     SCRIMS     for     COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2rf,  10  sd.  per  yard,  advancing  \d. 

'  Hessian  and  Scrim,  vf.,5'Ad.t  4<i.,  4jirf.  and  sUd. 
'.,6K■'..anaup^ 


Mani 


2rf,  10  sd. 
FlACkBURN  AND  sdtlS.lack'and  Bag  Maker's,  and  Canvi 


,  K.C. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  sire  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
]AS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shorcdilch,  London. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  and  used  for  Frogmore and  Kew Gardens.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  it 
is  applied. 

I  -WINDS  and  MORNING 


[  AGAINST  the  COLD 
FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  u.6d.  peryani. 
"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3S.  lod.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  loj.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  7e  inches  wide,  70yardslonB,5j^,i.to8^/.p.  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  5A  and  72  inchu  wide,  6Ki  and 
8«rf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"3,  Canaon 
Street,  City,  E.C. :  and  of  all  Scedsnen  in  London  or  the  tJonntry. 
NOTICE.— Removed  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.-Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conserv.atories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Bcnthall  Works.  Broseley. 


ABELS,    LABELS.-PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 

i  LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
i.is.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  3_^i.,  cash  on  dclivary.    San>ple  Label 
ivcred  free  in  London  by 


ent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,    Or^ 
JOHN    fIsHEK  and  CO.,  Label  V 


,  Lincoln; 


Horticultural  and  Wlndoir  Glass  Warenouses. 

JAMES     MILES,    i,    High   Street,   and   12  and 
■  3,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 

Genuine  While  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b-e. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  &c 

Prices  upon  application. 


)SLERS     CRYSfAL    GLASS    CHANDELIERS, 
Table  Glass  of  all  kinds, 
CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE    AND    ORMOLU, 

London-Show°Rooras[4S?'o?!Fo'RD  "SeET^W.' 
Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


>ARTNER   WANTED, 


Established   Market- 


A|)p")?b>°ic"t"e'r''ui"li^'lo'B!''A.',  G»rS?iitrt'  ChrlmtUt 


w 


?UCe'  FIN  I§L.a'y,  Bo'tMic  hardVn^  mL 


/^LERK  to   the  Curator,    Royal  Uardans,   Ke\»  (age 

LondMi  on  JAN  UARV  i6,  and  following  days.     Candidates  must  be 


ive  had  the  necessary  Technical  Training.- .\pply,  at  t 
egulations,  and  for  the  necessary  Form,  to  The  SEi 
ivil  Service  Commis 


SECOND    ASSISTANT    in    the    Herbarium,    Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  {a^je  18  to  30).— An  Open  Competition  for  this 

days.— Application  for  the  Regulations  and  for  the  necessary  Form 
should  be  made  at  once  to  The  SECRETARY,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Cannon  Row,  S.W^ 


Seed  Trade. 

C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  of  Gloucester,  have  a 

OPENING  foraJUNIOR  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN. 


TT7-ANTED,  a  young  Manas  SECOND  SHOPMAN. 

counter  work.- Addrxrss,  suting  wages  require! 
Box  6r,  Post  Office,  Hull. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 


s'DERSONandSON.WcIUh 


,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.'V 


Gardeners  and  Under  Gardeners. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 

whose  characters  ■will  bear  the  strictest  mqairy.  Any  Gentleman 
making  application  wnuld  save  time  by  clcarlv  sialinR  the  dutie*  to  ba 
undertaken,  wages  offered,  &c.,  so  that  suitable  Men  may  be  selected. 
— HiehEaie  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


G 


well  recommended.— Apply, firs 


<UIK, Pulton  Park, Tarporley. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  understands  the 
Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  Ferns, 
&c..    Early   and    Late    Korcing,   and    Gardening    generally.— T.    M., 


GARDENER    (Hbad).— Has 
knowledge  of  the  profession  in  evi 
-B.    B.,    16,   Vernon    'Icrrace,   Haveloc 


^    thorough    practical 

Koad,  Gr« 


est  Noblemen  s  and  Gentlemen's 

Es,   Vines   in   pots,   Melons    a;    ' 

Bes,   Muehrooms,    Stove    and 

gardening  ;  also  can  Draw  Plans  and  l.ay 

culars  to  A.  B.  C,  Messrs.  Rollfcson  &  Soi 


GARDENER  (Head). —An  Englishman,  age  40, 
married,  two  children  (ages  13  and  f),  begs  to  offer  his  services 
lo  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  may  require  a  thorourhly 
practical  man  in  every  department  of  his  profession,  and  having  nad 
extensive  practice  in  the  Improvement  of  Grounds,  Buildings,  &c.  Is 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  Tradesmen's  Accounts,  ftc. 
Has  a  character  of  16  yoars,  that  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation, 
from  the  Nobleman  he  is  about  to  leave.-G.  BECKETT,  Shanbally, 
Clogheen,  Ireland. 


Gardener  or  Garden  Bailiff. 

GARDENER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment,  or 
GARDENER  and  FARM  BAlUFF.-Middlc-ag^d.  married, 
respectable.  Nine  years*  character  from  previous  place.— Address, 
stating  wages,  particulars,  &c.,  to  WILLIAM  RAY,  Everly  Lodge, 
East  Barnet,  Herts.  ^_^ 


To  the  Nursery  Trade. 

PROPAGATOR    (Soft-wood).    GROWER,    or 
other  capacity.— A   sober,   steadj',   attentive   Man;    thorou 
practical  in  every  department  of  a  small,  respectable  Nursery.     Terms 
moderate.     Good   reference.— P.   J.,  8,   Dagmar  Terrace,    Hamilton 


PROPAGATOR  (UNDER).-Age  21  ;  four  and  a  half 


-C.    K.    O.,  5, 


Koad,  High  Uoad, 


in  Seed 


To  Florists. 

BOUQUET  MAKER,  nnd  to  fill  h 
Shop  or  Glass  Depanmcnt  — Ai,'c  24  :  nn  ab.si.niner.  j\  pcrmancni 
engaEcment    required.— Apply,   stating    wages,    &c.,    to    A.    B.    C, 

ANAGEI<r"or  ASSISTANT  "MAN.AGERr^ of 
Oardeiis,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  or  Cotton  Plantations. -Aje  28, 
single,  English  ;  has  had  ten  years'  practical  experience  in  some  ef  the 
largest  gaidens  in  Europe.  Well  educated.  No  objection  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  Highest  references. -Z.,  Mr.  ]1,  SLATER,  High 
Street,  Uttoxcter.  SlalTordshire. 

To  Farmers. 

STEWARD  or  BAILIFF.— A  Farmers  Son,  who  foi- 
the  last  six  y.ars  has  Bated  as  Overseer  on  a  Farm  in  Aberdeea- 
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LABOURERS'  COTTAGES' 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  184Q.) 
Directors. 
T.  Ctiapman.Esq.,  F.R.S.  (The   Rieht  Hon.   Viscount  Com- 

Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,C.B. 
Principal  Enpneer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Ajrricultural    Improvements    of    eveij   kmd    are  executed   by 

Tenant   Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with    their  Landlord 


Ccorce  Thomas  tlarlt 
John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq, 
Henry  William  Currii 


off  by  a  Rent-charge  of 


L 
may  be  charged 


r  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irnj 


E      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COiMPANV. 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 


John  ( 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  TRAMWAYS,  RAILWAYS,  I 

Directors. 

on,  Esq.  I  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq 

L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  GranvilleR.  H.Somerset,Esi 

quhar,  Esq.  Henry  W,  West,  Esq., 

es,  M.P.  Charles  Watkin  Williams 

tio  Lloyd,  Esq.  '      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 


tEsq.,. 


r  Glebe  I 


land  . 


:  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  oyer  25  y 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 


RYDER,  Esq.,   Managin, 


IHE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 
(Established  1840), 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  tine  drj'  condition— 


-lITROPHOSrHATE 
ilANGEL,  HOP,  and  I 
PERUVIAN    GUANO   (as   imported   by   Messrs.  Thomson,   Be 
&Co),  NITRATEofSODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA, 
116.  Fenchurch  Street. EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 

REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registeicd  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  ArtificiaJ  Manure  yet  produced.  Its  base  is  Peruvian 
Government  Guano:  it  contains  at  per  cenL  of  Soluble  Phosphates, 
1;  to  7  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  with  Salts  of  Potash.  See  reports  of  Dr. 
Vo.lcker,  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Ogston.  and  Mr.  Sibson. 
■  ered  in  2  cwt.  bags,  each  oi  which  is  secured  by  a  leaden  seal, 
■ '     '      The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 


,n.  Profess 

,    seals  remai?::3£' 

>  AND  CO.  (Limited),  58,  Old  Broad  Str. 


,  London.  E.G. 


;uLiivAHJK    may    dc    acc-n    ai    WORK 
1  County  in  England. 

•      o  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
1  PI       


1  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


J. 


Catalogues  free. 


'HE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 


THOMAS  CH I  LP,  Manager,  SQA,  King  William  Street, 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION 
To  CURE   DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Deoay.      Manulacturcd    Solely    and    Only    by    the  Silicate   Zopissa 


THOMAS  CHILD, 


Com 

For    Partici 
Manager,  30A, 

/"VhaPMAN'S    "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 

Kj  MULTUM.IN-PARVO  plant,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO 
TECTOR,  presenes  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Farwigs,  Wind, 
Rain,  End  Frost;  quite  as  useful  for  all  pur|  ■     "      "  "' 


Guinea.     The  J 


II  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
^ny  Gardener  can  repair  them, 
n  nests,  of  different  siies.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  foi 
us  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  or  Chrysanthe 
:ion,  with  stake  clip,  and  all  complete,  from  One 
i-Cloche  can  be  made  any  siie. 
1  to  Nurserj'men,  Market  Gardeners,  fire,  for  large 
tJiey  pack  in  a  very  small  compass, 


ut  liability  to  breakage.     To  be 
\V.  F.  chapman;  Patentee, 


M' 


I  J.  &  J.  Eraser.  Lea  Bri 


To  Nurserymen  and  Otters. 
lO    BE    LET,    on    LEASE,    or    FREEHOLD    1 

.    sale,  an  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSE,  CHAISE-HOUSE,  s 
ABLE.— Large  G.-irden,  suitable  for  Glass  ;    high,  open  groui 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bare  Lilies,  Seeds  and  Orchids. 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.  11'  ■"     — 
THURSDAY,  December  j8,  at  half-past  12  o'" 


descriptions  and  drawings;  a  variety  of  LILIES  from 
a  quantity  of  SEED  orPRIMUI.A  JAPONICA  in  si% 
-Coloured  Illustrations, by  nati\e  artists,  will  be  exhibited  at 


PHCENIX  PALUIJ 


SEEDofLILIUM  AURATUM,  ABIES  FIRM; 
I  Sale,  and  Catalogue 


WILLIAM  LAWSON, 


To  Analytical  Cbemlsts. 

THE  COUNCIL  of  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL    SOCIETY     are     desirous     of     APPOINTING     a 
CONSULTING  CHEMIST  for  the  Members  of  the  Society.     The 
reside  in  the  County  of  York,  and  a  handsome  retaining 
aid  to  him  by  the  Society.    The  Scale  of  Charges  for 


Analysis,  wl 
by  the  Che 
Chemist  to  I 

Croft,  Dai 


Clel^grkuItaraliiH^ette, 


SA  TURD  A  K,  DECEMBER 


1871. 


SOME  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  asked  a 
question  regarding  The  Coprolite  Beds 
of  Cambridgeshire,  and  having  before  us  the  notes 
of  a  recent  visit  to  these  "  diggings,"  we  now 
proceed  to  answer  il.  These  deposits  are  found 
generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  so-called  "  green- 
sand  "  formation,  lying  in  the  last  foot  or  perhaps 
two  feet  of  it,  above  the  "  gault. "  They  are  not 
continuous,  except  for  a  few  acres  together  ;  they 
are  by  no  means  equally  full  of  the  greenish- 
black  nodules  for  which  they  are  worked  over  ; 
and  they  are  at  various  depths  beneath  the 
surface.  Similar  beds  are  occasionally  found 
below  the  gault,  where  they  lie  above  the  lower 
green-sand  ;  and  coprolites  are  also  found  in  the 
"crag"  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  a  much  more 
recent  formation.  The  Cambridgeshire  coprolites 
in  the  upper  green-sand  are,  however,  the  most 
valuable,  containing  a  remarkably  uniform  (52  to 
56)  percentage'  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  much 
less  mischievous  ferruginous  matter  than  is 
present  in  the  crag  and  lower  green-sand  fossils. 
A  recent  Royal  Commission  has  investigated  the 
probable  duration  of  the  coal  fields  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  useful  field  for  a  similar 
inquiry  regarding  coprolites.  The  beds  are 
being  rapidly  worked  out,  and  though  no  doubt 
the  area  in  which  they  may  be  found  is  large, 
and  new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made, 
and  the  district  is  far  from  having  been 
thoroughly  "prospected,"  yet  after  all  there  is 
but  a  limited  supply,  and  there  are  increasing 
annual  demands  upon  it.  Mr.  Lawes  alone  digs 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  coprolites  each  year, 
corresponding  to  probably  an  area  of  60  acres, 
and  the  quantity  dug  out  in  the  whole  of  F^ngland 
must  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  much. 

It  was  to  some  of  Mr.  Lawes'  workings  that  we 
paid  a  visit  last  week,  and  his  experience  may 
be  quoted  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
believe  that  they  have  coprolites  in  their  land. 
This  belief  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  having  been  found  within 
the  soil,  or  having  been  turned  out  when  digging 
drains.  The  first  step  is  to  examine  the  field  by 
borings.  There  is  a  tool  for  the  purpose,  a  sort  of 
taster,  by  which  a  2-inch  boring  of  the  subsoil 
can  be  brought  up  from  any  depth,  of  2  or  20  feet. 
Such  borings  should  be  made  at  lo-yard  inter- 
vals all  over  the  suspected  area,  and  it  the  exist- 
ence of  these  coprolites  is  revealed  by  them,  the 
layer  must  be  uncovered  here  and  there,  perhaps 
in  three  or  four  places  in  a  lo-acre  field,  and 
thequantity  of  the  coprolites  must  be  ascertained 
by  washing  a  square  yard  or  two  of  the  layer, 
taking  up  its  whole  thickness  for  the  purpose. 
But,  indeed,  if  the  owner  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  bed  of  sufficient  richness,  all  this 
somewhat  expensive  process  will  be  done  for 
him  by  the  purchaser.  He  will  thus  ascertain 
how  many  tons  of  coprolites  he  may  expect  per 
acre,  and  the  depth  from  which  they  have  to 
be  dug. 

The  buyer  will  offer  a  price  according  to  these 
two  factors  in  the  valuation.  He  will  make  a 
contract  with  the  tenant  also,  engaging  to 
complete  the  work  of  extraction  in  three  or 
perhaps  four  years,  undertaking  to  level  the 
moved  subsoil  and  replace  the  soil,  leaving 
everything  as  he  found  it,  and  paying  a  eertain 
sum  per  acre  for  the  lost  profits  of  the  occupa- 
tion. The  contract  with  the  landlord  specifies 
the  purchase-money,  varying  from  ^60  to  £iQO 
or  more  per  acre,  according  to  the  ascertained 
productiveness  of  the  bed,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  working  it. 

When  these  particulars  are  settled,  the  pur- 
chaser proceeds  to  work  the  field.  He  sinks  and 
bores  a  well,  getting  through  the  gault  into  a 
water-bearing  stratum.  He  sets  up  an  S  or 
lo-horse  power  engine  in  a  shed  near  the  well, 
and  thence  he  pumps  sufficient—say,  30  or 
40  galls,  a  minute— into  a  horizontal  washing- 
mill,  into   which   and  out  of  which   this  water 


lly  pours.      The  mill  itself  is  a  circular 

ring  trough,  perhaps  of  nearly  14  feet  outer  and 
9  feet  inner  radius,  thus  providing  a  circular  bed 
less  than  5  feet  wide  and  3  or  4  feet  deep,  into 
which,  it  may  be,  100  trucks  of  the  dug-out 
coprolite  stratum  are  tilted,  one  in  every  five  or 
six  minutes,  throughout  the  day.  A  pair  of  heavy 
long  tined  iron  drags  within  this  trough  arc 
continually  driven  round  and  round,  by  proper 
mill  gearing,  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  muddy  water,  laden  with  the  clayey  matter 
thus  discharged,  is  constantly  pouring  from  it, 
leaving  the  hard  nodules  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  After  60  or  70  loads  have  been  thus 
tilted  in,  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  clean,  and 
the  coprolites,  roughly  tumbled  over  by  the 
spade,  are  at  length  thrown  out  clean.  Three 
such  washings,  each  of  4  tons  weight  or  there- 
abouts, may  be  got  out  in  two  days.  In  one 
field  at  Shillington,  near  Hitchin,  there  were 
three  such  mills  at  work,  and  100  tons  a-week 
were  being  got— about  170  men  and  boys  being 
at  work.  The  diggings  here  are  very  deep,  and 
the  costs  in  this  case  probably  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average. 

While  the  mill  is  being  erected  a  party  of  men 
commence  digging  down  to  the  bed,  clearing,  it 
may  be,  from  6  to  10  feet  width,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  layer,  along  one  side  of  the 
area.  We  know  of  no  workings  more  than 
18  feet  deep.  If  the  stratum  is  deeper  than  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  lift  it,  urtless  indeed  it  be 
unusually  productive.  The  "rid"  or  waste  top 
layer  is  in  the  first  instance  removed  to  a  piece 
of  land  hired  to  receive  it,  the  top  soil  being 
kept  separate  for  replacement ;  but  the  next 
slice  of  land,  yard  by  yard,  is  thrown  forward  into 
the  trench  dug  out,  the  top  soil  for  a  width  of 
perhaps  30  yards  being  put  in  barrows  and 
wheeled  into  a  ridge  along  the  top  of  the  first 
moved  slice  of  subsoil.  When  30  yards  in  width 
of  the  field  has  been  dug  over  and  the  stratum 
dug  out  has  accumulated  in  a  heap  beside  the 
mill,  the  next  30  yards  is  skinned  ;  and,  the 
soil  being  placed  in  another  ridge  parallel  with 
the  first  along  the  nearest  line  of  moved  subsoil, 
the  interval  of  roughly  turned  over  subsoil 
between  the  two  ridges  becomes  a  "  pane," 
on  which  the  washings  of  the  mill  can  be 
poured.  The  washing  then  commences.  Clean 
water  is  pumped  into  the  mill,  and  the  muddy 
stream  is  pumped  from  it,  and  by  trough- 
ing  is  conveyed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  this 
interval  until  another  space  is  ready,  which  in  its 
turn  receives  its  share.  In  this  way  then  the 
whole  field  is  cleared,  dug  over  perhaps  5  feet, 
perhaps  1 5  feet  deep.  The  coprolites,  washed  out 
and  picked  over,  are  weighed  into  the  nearest 
railway  trucks  ;  the  mud  washed  from  them 
is  evenly  spread  over  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  parallel  ridges  of  moved  soil ;  and 
the  whole,  after  a  summer's  drying,  is  ready  to 
be  levelled  back  again.  This  may  cost  from  £8 
to  £\\  an  acre.  The  farmer  gets  his  land 
restored  to  him  with  the  subsoil  deeply  stirred, 
and  the  soil  relaid  evenly  ;  the  wells  are  filled 
up,  and  the  machinery  removed  to  other  dig- 
gings, and  the  land  is  left  better  than  it  was 
before.  The  landlord  has  meanwhile  had  per- 
haps the  double  of  its  agricultural  value  put  in 
his  pocket  ;  an  anny  of  labourers — and  a  capital 
set  of  fellows  they  looked,  the  Cambridgeshire 
quarrymen,  or  navvies,  in  Mr.  Weston's  em- 
ployment,underMr.  L.AWES,  at  Shillington— have 
earned  their  15J.  a-week  apiece  during  the  winter 
months ;  and  the  tenant  has  had  an  easier  earned 
farm  profit  (with  his  rent  paid  for  him)  than  any 
other  field  has  given  him.  Moreover,  the  land 
is  improved  without  expense  to  him.  'V.Ve 
saw  a  large  stubble  field,  on  which 
manure  was  lying  here  and  there  on  two 
portions,  the  rest  remaining  unmanured.  This 
last  was  where  the  coprolites  had  been  dug  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  the  other  portions 
undug,  needed  the  manure  to  bring  about  an 
even  crop  over  the  whole.  It  is  plain  that  every- 
body is  well  served  when  a  coprolite  bed  is  found 
and  worked  ;  and  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Hensi.ow  has  proved  most  fortunate  for  land- 
lord, tenant,  labourer,  alike. 

The  whole  workings  at  Shillington  are  con- 
ducted on  the  piece-work  plan.  The  top  soil  is 
removed  and  wheeled  into  ridges  and  the  first 
3  feet  deep  of  subeoil  is  thrown  forward— the 
whole  for,  perhaps,  4/^.  a  cubic  yard.  The  re- 
mainder, thrown  forward  in  great  masses,  and 
dug  down  afterwards  to  clear  away  the  stratum, 
costs  from  zd.  to  31/.  per  cubic  yard,  till  you  reach 
the  layer.      This,   which   is  rarely  more    than. 
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18  inches  thick,  soon  reveals  itself  by  the  rattle  of 
the  pickaxe  among  the  nodules,  and  is  thrown 
up  on  to  the  surface  and  loaded  into  trucks, 
which  are  drawn  to  the  washing  mill.  The 
thinner  the  bed  the  richer  generally  it  is,  and  a 
thin  bed  near  the  surface  is  thus  a  very  valuable 
property,  occasionally  yielding  upwafds  of  300 
tons  of  coprolites  per  acre.  Worth  jpj.,  or  rather 
more,  per  ton  at  the  railway  station,  they 
carried  thence  for  grinding,  and  thereafter  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  treatment  to  manufactories  ovei 
the  island.  And  yielding,  after  skilful  manu- 
facture, a  superphosphate  rich  in  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  they  thus  contribute  to  the  current 
fertility  of  the  whole  island  from  stores  of 
excrementitious  matters  deposited  long  ages 
before  the  present  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface  existed. 

At   Mark   Lane,   on   Monday,    the   trade 

English  Wheat  was  dull,  at  the  prices  of  that  day 
se'nnight ;  increased  depression  characterised  Wed 

day's  business. Butchers  having  bought  largely  last 

week,  Monday's  trade  in  beasts  at  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  was  very  slow.  Trade  was  bad  for 
slieep.  Thursday's  was  nearly  a  holiday  market, 
purchases  being  made  very  sparingly — sheep  scarcely 
inquired  after. 

Mr.    W.    H.    Dei^no,    C.E.,    the   financial 

secretary  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund, 
and  manager  for  many  years  of  the  Continental  busines: 
of  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  has  accepted  the 
post  of  manager  to  the  French  Asphalte  Paving  Com- 
pany, 59,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris.  Mr.  Delano 
retains  his  office  at  No.  4,  Cbeapside,  E.C.,  where  the 
agency  of  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France  will 
be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  his  brothers 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Message 

of  President  Grant  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  having  possibly  some  significance 
for  English  politicians  and  agriculturists  : — 

' '  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  operations  of  his  department  for  the  year.  As  agri- 
cuUure  is  the  groundwork  of  our  prosperity,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  labours  of  this 
department.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  head,  with 
able  assistants,  all  zealously  devoted  to  introducing  into 
the  agricultural  productions  of  the  nation  all  useful  pro- 
ducts adapted  to  any  of  the  various  climates  and  soils  of 
our  vast  territory,  and  to  giving  all  useful  information  as 
to  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  plants,  cereals,  and 
other  products  adapted  to  particuliar  localities.  Quietly, 
but  surely  the  Agricultural  Bureau  is  working  a  great 
national  good,  and,  if  liberally  supported,  the  more  widely 
its  influence  will  be  extended,  and  the  less  dependent  wi 
shall  be  upon  the  products  of  foreign  countries." 

■  Mr.  Hope,   V.C,  of  Parsloes,  contributes  ; 

useful  letter  to  the  recent  discussion  in  the  columns  o 
the  Titnes  on  the  subject  of  Sewer  Ventilation 
pointing  out— I.  Th.at  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
ventilating  a  house  drain  is  to  place  a  loose-hanging 
shutter,  or  "tidal  valve,"  outside  the  wall  of  the  house 
to  permit  the  sewage  to  flow  out,  but  to  prevent  the 
gas  flowing  in,  and  then  just  outside  this  to  run  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  a  pipe  the  sectional  area  of  which  is 
equal  to  not  less  than  half  that  of  the  drain.  2.  That 
if  sewer  gas  produced  fever  as  it  escapes  into  the 
majority  of  houses,  either  continuously  or  intermittently, 
the  cases  of  enteric  fever  would  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied,  and  the  country  would  soon  be  depopulated. 
Here  the  germ  theory  of  disease  comes  to  the  aid  of 
common  sense  and  chemistry,  and  affords  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  chemist  catching 
an  infectious  disease  from  experimenting  with  gaseous 
compounds  in  his  laboratory.  Mr.  Hope  prefers  there- 
fore to  believe  with  Sir  Thomas  Watson  that  it  is  not 
the  gas  which  produces  infectious  disease,  but  specific 
germs  which  are  occasionally  present  in  the  gas,  and  of 
the  danger  of  the  possible  presence  of  which  the  gas 
may  always  be  taken  as  an  indication.  The  gas  is  the 
warning,  but  the  germ  is  the  real  danger  ;  and  this  alone 
explains  how  the  same  arrangements  of  drains  and 
traps  may  suddenly  produce  fever,  which  have  existed 
harmlessly  for  years  previously,  or  at  most  have  only 
produced  a  little  nausea.  3.   Mr.  Hope  adds  : — 

"I  would  protest  most  earnestly  fof  the  thousandth 
time  against  the  notion,  still  so  complacently  entertained, 
that  if  good  sewers  are  constructed  and  good  ventilators 
added  the  sewage  difficulty  is  solved.  It  is  only  removed 
to  a  little  distance  and  its  form  changed.  The  sewage 
still  has  to  go  somewhere.  At  present,  in  the  case 
of  inland  towns,  it  goes  into  the  drinking  water  of 
the  next  town  down  the  river,  and  in  the  case  of 
sea-side  towns  it  goes  into  the  sea  in  which  the  invahd 
visitors  bathe.  Until  it  is  converted,  by  its  application  to 
land,  into  plant  life,  it  will  continue  m  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Nature  to  produce  animal  death," 

The  following  translation  of  a  letter,  reporting 

the  Effects  of  Steam  Cultivation,  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Wimcr  Latidwirthsc/ia/tlichc  Zritiing, 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.  : — 

"  In  the  following  I  have  the  honour  of  comnmnicating 
to  you  the  results  of  experiments  with  steam-ploughing, 
which  took  place  near  Wieselburg,  end  of  |une,  1871. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 


administration    of    H.I.H.    the  Archduke  Albeecht's 
estates  at  Ungarische  Altenburg. 

"The  Administration  had  orders  to  take  the  exact 
measurements  with  regard  to  quantities,  and  it  reports 
about  the  effect  of  steam-ploughing  as  compared  with 
ploughing  by  horses,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  plots  (in  one  large  field),  which  were  partially 
ploughed  by  animal  power,  partially  by  steam,  employing 
either  plough  or  grubber,  remained  as  a  fallow  from 
1870-71,  and  were  put  into  Beetroot  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

"  The  harvest  gave  the  following' results  on  the  differ- 
en-  plots  :- 

Ordinary  deep  ploughing,  with    oxen   or  C«  t.  of  Beet, 

horses,  10  to  12  inches  deep,  gave..         ..       143.77  per  joch. 


Ditto,  15  inches  deep    ..         ,.         ..         ,.       253.45    ,,     ,, 

Cultivating  10  to  12  inches  deep       ..         ..       174.51    ,,     ,, 

"  This  shows  an  increase  of  respectively  58,  109  anc 
30  cwt.,  or  of  40,  76,  and  24  per  cent,  in  favour  of  steam- 
ploughing,  compared  with  horse  labour. 

' '  The  trial  plots  were  close  to  each  other.  The  naturs 
of  the  alluvial  soil  was,  therefore,  of  the  same  quality, 
and  the  difference  in  the  results  appears  to  be  due  solely 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  cultivation. 

"After  the  experiments  at  Altenburg,  this  steam-plougli 
went  to  the  estates  at  Bellge ;  similar  experiments  have 
been  made  on  these  estates,  but  the  figures  are  not  yet  in 
our  hand.s.  By  special  order  of  H.I.H.  the  Archduke 
Albrecht,  two  more  steam-ploughs  were  ordered,  o 
which  one  is  destined  to  work  at  Altenburg,  where  agricul 
turists  of  that  district  will  be  enabled  to  get  personally 
acquainted  with  the  working  and  the  results  ofsteam  culti- 
vation,—(Signed)  Jotit,   Vunna,  December  \,  1871," 

We  quote  from  the  Times  portions  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Market  for  Imported  Live  Stock 
AT  Deptford  which  lately  appeared  in  its  columns. 
A  visit  to  the  place  on  Thursday  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
old  dockyard  will  have  been  completely  converted  to 
its  new  purpose.  It  is,  however,  advertised  to  be  opened 
for  use  on  Thursday  next  : — 

"The  dockyard  at  Deptford,  comprising  an  area  c 
22  acres,  with  a  river  frontage  of  1012  feet,  included 
tidal  basin  of  x\  acre  in  extent,  with  seven  'slips'  or  deep 
excavations  in  which  vessels  were  built,  these  being 
covered  by  four  great  sheds,  and  neariy  half  the  remainder 
of  the  area  was  occupied  by  ranges  of  buildings,  houses, 
yards,  and  gardens.  The  arrangements  for  the  conver- 
sion of  these  old  Government  premises  into  the  new 
marke*  were  designed  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  F.R.I. B.A., 
the  City  architect.  By  connecting  together  the  three  great 
sheds  around  the  dock  basin,  the  architect  has  formed 
the  principal  roofed-in  area,  in  ground  plan  of  a  penta- 
gonal horse-shoe  form,  with  the  basin  in  the  middle  and 
the  side  next  the  river  left  uncovered.  From  the  two 
ends  of  this  horse-shoe  range  of  lairs  two  separate  piers 
or  landing-stages,  350  feet  apart,  project  into  the  river  ; 
and  a  third  landing-stage,  400  feet  farther  east,  is  provided 
for  a  long  shed,  which  stands  apart  from  the  other  lairs. 
Each  pier,  consisting  of  timber  work  of  very  strong  and 
superior  character,  projects  172  feet  from  the  frontage, 
terminating  in  a  transverse  stage  95  feet  in  length,  flanked 
by  dolphin  piers ;  and  upper  and  lower  fixed  platforms, 
one  14  feet  above  the  other,  are  being  constructed  for  un- 
loading at  high  or  low  tide.  At  low  tide  there  is  a  depth 
of  12  feet  or  13  feet  of  water,  so  that  steam  vessels  can  lie 
alongside  the  pier  head  to  discharge  cargo  at  any  state 
of  the  river,  and  three  vessels  may  be  unloading  simulta- 
neously. Should  disease  appear  in  any  of  the  cargoes,  one 
pier  or  two  out  of  the  three  may  be  kept  disinfected. 
Cattle  and  sheep  will  walk  oft'  the  ship  along  a  gangway, 
just  as  passengers  pass  off  a  river  steamboat ;  and  Mr. 
Philcox,  the  clerk  of  the  market,  has  contrived  an  arrange- 
ment of  gates  and  of  removable  posts  and  chains  for 
receiving  the  animals  at  any  part  of  the  stage  front  and 
prevent  accidents.  A  traversing  steam  crane,  with  a  jib 
projecting  35  feet,  will  land  in  a  sling  any  animal  unable 
to  inake  his  own  exit  from  the  ship.  Close  by  the  shore 
end  of  each  pier  is  a  house  for  the  immediate  slaughter 
and  melting  down  of  any  animals  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  food  ;  an  excellent  arrangement  being  contrived 
for  hoisting  each  carcase,  lowering  it  into  a  strong  iron 
cylinder,  something  like  a  steam  boiler  set  on  end,  and 
digesting  it  by  means  of  steam  at  a  high  pressure. 
Animals  not  condemned  by  the  inspectors  will  pass  into 
the  covered  lairs  or  pens  ;  and  the  horse-shoe  range  of 
sheds  is  divided  by  two  brick  walls  into  four  large  com- 
partments for  the  better  separation  of  healthy  and  sus- 
pected cargoes.  The  shed-roofs  of  the  'slips,'  some  80 
feet  or  90  feet  in  height  to  the  ridge,  were  open  at  the 
sides,  but  these  have  been  converted  into  houses,  by  side 
enclosures  of  wood-framing,  the  lower  portion  boarded, 
the  upper  part  glazed,  with  a  large  aggregate  area  of 
opening  panes  and  of  glass  louvres  inserted  for  ventilation. 
The  pens  are  paved  with  brick  on  edge,  and  the  road- 
ways of  20  feet  breadth  passing  down  the  centre  of  each 
building  are  of  granite  pitching.  The  new  roofs  uniting 
together  the  slip-sheds  are  of  wood  and  slate,  carried  upon 
iron  pillars,  and  are  about  15  feet  in  height.  In  one  place 
have  been  fitted  up  a  few  iron  pens,  constructed  of  iron 
stanchions  and  round  bars,  while  some  sheep-pens,  with 
opening  and  shutting  hay-racks,  testify  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  RUDKIN,  their  designer.  But  nearly  all  the  cattle 
and  sheep  pens  are  constructed  of  stout  oak  posts  and 
bars,  two  different  varieties  of  headstall  for  feeding  and 
watering  having  been  contrived  according  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  RUDKiNandMr  Brewster,  two  active 
members  of  the  City  Markets  Committee.  Water-troughs 
of  wood,  connected  together  by  short  lengths  of  pipe,  are 
fitted  in  most  of  the  cattle  pens,  but  some  have  smaller 
roughs  of  iron,  and  water  is  turned  on  by  a  cock  at  the 
:nd  of  each  row  of  headstalls,  the  cast-iron  water  mains 
being  filled  by  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company  from  their 
artesian  wells.  Iron  hay  racks  are  hoisted  in  the  sheep- 
pens.  Each  lair  is  well  lighted  at  night  by  gas  standards. 
The  cattle  pens  are  of  24  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  to  90  feet 
long,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  building,  the  pens 


running  transversely  from  the  central  roadway  to  the  side 
wall,  while  6-feet  broad  passages  divide  pen  from  pen. 
Each  sheep-pen  measures  27  feet  in  length  by  10  feet 
wide,  the  fences  consisting  of  wooden  uprights,  with  iron 
round  bar  rails,  and  small  iron  drinking-troughs  are 
placed  upon  the  ground,  and  connected  by  pipes,  so  that 
water  flows  from  one  to  another.  —  By  a  rough  estimate 
there  must  be  more  than  sj  acres  of  these  lairs  ^nder  cover ; 
and  the  exact  calculation  is  that,  with  an  aUowance  of 
30  square  feet  per  beast,  there  is  accommodation  for 
4000  ;  or,  allowing  22  square  feet  per  beast,  there  is  space 
for  S300.  At  5  square  feet  for  sheep,  there  are  pens  for 
11,500  ;  or  at  4  square  feet  for  sheep,  there  are  pens  for 
14,500.  As  a  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  house  accom- 
modation, take  the  maximum  importation  arriving  in 
readiness  for  a  Monday  market ;  this  occurred  on 
October  15,  1865,  when  4074  beasts,  171  calves,  426  pigs, 
14,500  sheep  arrived  in  London  from  Harwich  in  the 
course  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  Deptford  market  is  capable  of  warmly 
housing,  feeding,  and  watering  any  number  of  foreign 
cargoes  likely  to  arrive  for  any  one  market  day  The 
animals  will  be  sold  alive  in  their  pens,  and  then  butchered 
in  the  abattoir.— These  ranges  of  fine  slaughter  ;^hops 
have  been  formed  of  the  former  arsenal  and  store-rooms, 
a  pile  of  brick  buildings  standing  midway  between 
the  two  blocks  of  lairage  .shedding,  and  intended  for  a 
very  different  use  when  they  were  erected  in  the  last 
century,  around  the  remijins  of  an  old  monastery,  which 
still  stands,  bearing  tb»  date  A.D.  1513.  The  cattle 
slaughter  houses  occupy  two  parallel  rows,  with  a  court 
between,  each  row  being  divided  into  10  shops,  of  which 
the  dimensions  are  43  feet  in  length  by  23  feet  in  breadth, 
and  each  of  these  shops  is  parted  into  t%vo  bays  by  iron 
pillars  supporting  trussed  girders.  The  internal  height  is 
about  22  feet.  The  partitions  are  of  wood,  the  lower 
portion  closed,  the  upper  part  consisting  of  open  upright 
wood  rails.  The  floor  is  asphalte,  excepting  that  about 
one-third  next  the  slaughtering  end  is  paved  with 
large  flagstones.  A  wooden  pound  outside  the  entrance 
receives  each  beast  till  his  turn  comes  for  the  poleaxe. 
There  are  six  separate  slaughter-houses  for  sheep— 
namely,  three  measuring  42  feet  by  24  feet  each,  and 
three  measuring  28  feet  by  24  feet  each  ;  and  as  300  to 
450  sheep  can  be  hung  up  in  one  house,  this  amounts  to 
an  accommodation  for  killing  2200  sheep  without  removal. 
Hence  it  appears  that  ample  accommodation  for  both 
buying  and  butchering  is  provided  at  the  Deptford  mar- 
ket ;  and,  indeed,  the  smaller  fittings,  such  as  the 
'  crutch  '  and  the  '  fat-tray, '  are  now  in  perfect  readiness 
for  use.  Every  arrangement  for  drainage,  cleansing,  and 
ventilation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  a  long  line 
of  marine  barracks  and  workshops  has  been  furnished  as 
stables  and  van  houses  for  use  by  the  salesmen  and 
butchers,  with  stores  for  hay,  offices,  &c.  ;  while  a  tavern 
and  coffee-house,  with  a  limited  number  of  beds,  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

At  the  Brentford  Petty  Sessions  on  Saturday 

last,  Mr.  Price  Jones,  a  cattle  dealer,  of  Abergele, 
North  Wales,  and  John  Thomas,  his  drover,  were 
summoned  for  causing  a  herd  of  cattle  to  be  driven 
along  the  road  at  Twickenham  while  several  of  the 
animals  were  infected  wth  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Mr.  W.  Jasper  Hinge,  the  local  cattle  inspector, 
stated  that  on  Sunday,  November  12  last,  he  overtook, 
on  Twickenham  Common,  a  drove  of  125  Welsh  cattle, 
under  the  charge  of  Thomas,  and  on  getting  among 
them  he  observed  that  about  50  of  them  bore  symptoms 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Thomas  said  they 
belonged  to  Mr.  Price  Jones,  who  had  gone  on  to 
Kingston.  Information  was  sent  to  the  latter  and  he 
came  back  to  Twickenham,  when  witness  served  him 
with  notice  of  the  declaration  of  the  disease  in  his 
herd.  As  he  left  Jones  at  the  field  his  last  words  were, 
"  Now,  mind,  Mr.  Jones,  those  things  must  not  be 
removed."  Early  next  morning  witness  went  to  the 
field  to  see  that  the  animals  were  fed  and  watered,  and 
he  then  found  all  missing.  He  traced  them  to  Kingston 
fair.  Richard  Lovell  proved  that  the  cattle  were 
noved  as  soon  as  the  inspector  left.  For  the  defence 
was  argued  that  none  of  the  beasts  had  the  disease 
when  seized  by  the  inspector,  but  that  several  had 
recovered  from  it.  The  Bench  fined  THOMAS 
£y><  and  Jones  .^100,  including  costs. 

■  The  Journal   of  the  Agricultural   Society   of 

New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  consistent  advocate  of 
Judging  by  Points,  publishes  specimens  of  the  award 
paper  on  a  recent  occasion,  wherein  the  whole  status 
of  the  beasts  exhibited  is  distributed  over  15  columns — 
the  thousand  marks,  to  which  ideal  perfection  attains, 
being  divide,d  thus  : — 40  for  colour  and  hair ;  80  for 
hide  and  handle  ;  60  for  evenness  of  flesh  and  fat ;  70 
for  horn,  eye,  expression,  face,  and  muzzle  ;  60  for  neck, 
throat,  shoulder,  and  forearm  ;  70  for  breast,  brisket, 
and  chest ;  50  for  chine  and  back  ;  90  for  fore  and 
ribs;  50  for  loin  ;  60  for  flank  and  belly;  no 
imp,  hip,  quarter,  tail,  and  set-on  ;  60  for  twist  and 
thigh ;  40  for  bone  :  60  for  size ;  and  100  for  general  sym- 
metry. The  estimate  isgivenundereach  head  in  reference 
to  any  beast  passing  under  judgment,^nd  the  totals  vary 
'  om  220  up  to  the  ideal  1000  in  the  60  or  70  instances 
hich  are  cited.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  method  is 
ily  wanted  where  there  is  a  very  near  approach  to 
equality,  and  that  it  is  just  there  where  it  will  not 
safely  apply.  Take,  for  example.  No.  16S  and  171  on 
the  published  list  :  the  former  had  achieved  a  total  of 
no  less  than  925  marks,  the  latter  only  915 — the  one 
accordingly  took  the  first  prize,  the  other  the  second. 
But  now,  on  looking  through  the  lists,  we  find  that  the 
latter  of  the  two  is  the  better  in  respect  of  "good 
symmetry  "  and  of  "size,"  in  respect  also  of  superiority 
in   "twist  and  thigh,"  and   "flank  and   belly,"  and 
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DD,"  and  "hide  and 
r."  Of  these  several 
points  the  first,  third,  and  sixth,  would  certainly  be 
accounted  very  imporrtant.  Moreover,  it  was  equal  to 
its  competitor  in  "bone,"  "loin,"  and  "chine  and 
back."  The  first  prize  beast,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
superior  in  "  evenness  of  fat  and  flesh,"  "  neck,  throat, 
&c.,"  "breast,  brisket,  &c.,"  "chine  and  back," 
"  fore  and  back  ribs,"  and  "  rump,  hips,  quarter,  Sec." 
We  doubt  if  arithmetic,  to  which  the  task  of  deciding 
merit  is  here  remitted,  is  capable  of  performing  it 
aright.  Better  let  two  such  equal  animals  walk  round 
the  ring,  and  let  the  impression  of  vigour,  health,  and 
style,  qualities  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
numerical  valuation,  determine  the  award. 


.   Mr.     JEMMETT,     of    Murrell     Hill     Farm, 

Binfield,    Berks,    tells   us,    on   the    subject   of   Farm 
Accounts,  that  the   majority  of  his   correspond( 


50J.  an  acre.  He  thought  landlords  and  agents  were  1  &c.  It  is  probably  his  work  in  the  promotion  of  steam 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  different  circumstances  of ,  cultivation  that  most  of  the  readers  of  this  note  will 
agriculture  now  to  what  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  ;  remember  when  thinking  of  his  services  to  agricultural 
"nexhaustible  supply  of  different  j  progress. — To  him  also  was  owing  the  origination  last 


manures  which  they  did  not  possess  to  any  extent  40  or 
50  years  ago;  and  he  thought  some  consideration 
should  be  shown  to  tenants  who  were  willing  to  use 
those  manures,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  other 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  almost  perfect  freedom  in  cultivation. 


yearot  the  Seed  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  French  farmers, 
by  which  jf  50,000  worth  of  seed  was  sent,  chiefly  by 
English  farmers,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  districts 
which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  war. 


Farm     Account  -  Book  "    firm  is  now  i 


speak  of 
as  satisfactory,  but  as 
requiring  in  the  pocket- 
book  additional  space  for 
the  labourers'  names. 
Provision  is  now  made  for 
I4name5.  Tomeet,  how- 
ever, the  case  of  larger 
farms,  or  for  the  use  of 
stewards  or  bailiffs,  the 
pocket-book  form  is 
now  arranged  anew,  the 
object  being  twofold  : 
1st,  to  give  the  same 
room  in  a  column  of 
pay  list  as  is  given  in 
tlie  "  Annual  Farm 
Account-Book"  —  two 
columns  (recording  for  a 
fortnight)  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  300 
to  600  acre  farmer.  On 
pp.  2  and  3  there  is  the 
same  form  for  recording 
the  work  done  as  is 
given  in  the  "Annual 
Farm  Account-Book," 
also  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  follow  notes  of 
stock  and  com,  with 
cash  account  for  the  same 
period  —  lastly,  a  page 
for  memoranda  and  en- 
gagements. In  cases 
wherethefarmerrequires 
to  record  the  time  and 
employment  of  30  to  35 
labourei-s,  tlie  second 
column  of  pay  list  must 
be  taken  into  use.  A 
bailiff  can  use  the  first 
column  of  pay  list  to 
note  the  time  of  the 
labourers  employed  on 
the  farm  proper,  second 
column  for  those  em- 
ployed on  account  of 
ggrdens,  home  grounds, 
WBodland,  drainage,  or 
any  other  permanent  im- 
provements, as  the  case 
may  be,  the  work  done 
being  recordedon  p.  4, — 
in  these  cases  making  the 
six  pages  a  full  record 
of  one  week  ;  whereas 
the  ordinary  farmer,  em- 
ploying up  to  20  hands, 
will  find  space  for  every 
entry  for  two  weeks. 


At  an  adjourned 

meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisbech 
Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Ruston's  paper  on  Freedom  of  Cul- 
tivation, Mr.  J.  H.  Little  alluded  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Pkout,  near  Sawbridgeworth.  He  said 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, who  visited  his  farm  in  1866,  were  so  struck  with 
the  absence  of  all  stock  on  his  farm,  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  given  up  to  white  straw 
cropping,  that  they  thought  it  could  not  go  on  for  long, 
and  asked  Mr.  Prout  what  he  intended  to  do.  He 
answered  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  necessity  for  keep- 
ing a  stock  of  sheep  or  bullocks  on  the  farm  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Five  years,  however,  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  change  his 
tactics.  In  1870  his  results  were  perfectly  marvellous. 
Off  450  acres  of  strong  lands  he  sold  ^'5310  worth  of 
com,  leaving  /1880  as  the  tenant's  profit.  The  very 
feet  of  that  kind  of  cultivation  having  been  carried  on 
for  nine  or  ten  years  proved  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
if  it  was  properly  used,  could  not  be  exhausted.  Mr. 
Prout  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  enormous  quan- 
tities of  artificial  manure  to  the  land,  at  least  it  would 
seem  enormous  to  people  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
although  he  did  not  think  he  exceeded  on  the  average 


NOTEl^ORTHV  AGRICULTURISTS.  ^.^^^^frand  e?t°eero7  theTubhcthantroL  which 
Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.  are  due  to  his  connection  with  the  great  manufacturing 

The  leading  member  of  the  great  Bedford  firm  of ,  firm  at  Bedford.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  a  deep 
agricultural  machine  makers  deserves  a  prominent  interest  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  in  the 
place  in  the  list  of  noteworthy  agriculturists.  The  I  progress  of  agricultural  societies.  His  management, 
growth  of  little  more  than  30  years— not  much  older  '  too,  of  his  own  farms  has  been  a  useful  example  of 
than  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England — this  i  successful  strong  land  culture  by  steam-power. 


;  the  largest  manufacturers  of  imple- ,      Mr.  James   Howard  was   bom  October    16,   1821. 
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meiits  and  machinery  for  field  and  fold  and  barn  ;  and 
to  Mr.  James  Howard's  judgment,  pluck,  and  energy, 
its  prosperity  has  been  largely  due.  From  the  day 
when  he  personally  held  a  pair-horse  plough  and  won 
the  prizes  in  the  earlier  trial-fields  of  the  National 
Society,  till  now,  when  through  a  long  course  of 
public  services,  still  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  field,  he 
stands  Member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  town,  he 
has  lost  no  step  in  the  clamber  upwards  for  lack  of 
earnest,  confident,  persistent,  and  laborious  industry. 
Mr.  James  Howard  was  born  in  1821.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  of  the 
Central  Farmers'  Club,  of  which,  also,  he  has  been 
President,  and  at  meetmgs  of  which  he  has  read  papers 
on  Continental  agriculture  and  on  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  full  of  valuable  information, 
collected  by  himself  during  personal  travel.  Mr. 
Howard  has  taken  especial  interest,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  in  many  other  subjects  of  agricultural 
interest,  e.g. ,  the  retention  of  the  patent  laws,  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  rivers,  the  promotion  of  steam  cultivation, 
the  utilisation  of  town  sewage,  the  Sugar-Beet  industry, 


great  public    schools  of 


distinguished  himself. 
Before  the  age  of  14 
he  had  carried  off  three 
of  the  principal  annual 
prizes,  and  upon  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  the 
head  master  of  the  lower 
school,  he  was  placed, 
at  this  early  age,  in 
charge  of  it,  and  for 
some  months  dischai-ged 
the  duties  of  a  school- 
master, much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  head 
master,  who,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  watched 
the  career  of  his  pupil 
with  a  lively  interest. 

For  many  years  JMr. 
J.  Howard's  energies 
were  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  manage- 
ment and  extension  of 
his  own  business.  Na- 
turally fond  of  mecha- 
nical pursuits,  he  turned 
his  attention,  soon  after 
leaving  school,  to  the 
improvement  of  the 
ploughs  made  by  his 
father.  In  1S41,  with 
*a  plough  of  his  o^vn 
design  —  the  first  iron- 
wheel  plough  of  the 
present  type  ever  exhi- 
bited— he  went  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  meet- 
ing, held  at  Liverpool, 
and,  not  finding  a  man 
who  understood  a  wheel- 
plough,  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  hand- 
ling of  a  plough,  he 
determined  to  hold  the 
implement  himself,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  found  himself  re- 
warded  with  a  first 
prize.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  the 
Bristol  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, where  he  again 
carried  off  the  chief 
honours.  Having  thus 
and  so  early  gained  a 
reputation  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  his  busi- 
ness rapidly  expanded, 
and  at  every  meeting  for 
many  years  afterwards  he  was  to  be  found  with  ploughs 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Mr.  Howard  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Smith  to  go  to  Woolston  to  see  his  steam-cultiva- 
tor at  work,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  a  new  era  was 
dawning  upon  agriculture,  and  that  his  vested  interest, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  plough  trade  might  be  in  danger. 
Instead,  however,  of  opposing  the  new  system,  he  at 
once  offered  to  join  Mr.  Smith  in  bringing  his  appa- 
ratus before  the  public  ;  accordingly,  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Chelms- 
ford, Mr.  Smith  and  the  Bedford  firm  were  allied  in 
working  the  Woolston  tackle.  For  several  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Howard  threw  his  whole  energies  into 
steam  cultivation,  and  took  a  hilly,  strong-land  farm, 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  and  improving  the 
apparatus.  Finding,  from  the  rapid  wear  of  the  rope, 
that  without  something  more  durable  than  iron  wire, 
steam  cultivation  would  be  financially  a  failure,  he  had 
one  made  of  steel  wire,  which,  we  beUeve,  was  the 
first  steel-rope  ever  used  in  ploughing.  \\e  have 
always  regarded  it  as  an  unfortunate  event  for  the 
country  that    the    misunderstanding  which  occurred 
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about    10  years  ago  should  have  separated  two  such 
energetic,  although  differently  constituted  men. 

About  the  time  of  this  separation,  Messrs.  Howard 
bought  of  Lord  Ashbumham  an  estate  near  Bedford, 
upon  which,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Commission,  and  many  others,  steam  cultiva- 
tion has  been  most  successfully  carried  out.  Moreover, 
the  records  of  our  agricultural  societies  show  how 
successful  Mr.  Howard  has  also  been  as  an  exhibitor 
of  breeding  stock.  As  these  farms  have  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  English  and  foreign  agriculturists,  they 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  of  steam 
cultivation. 

Mr.  J.  Howard's  grandfather  lived  for  many  years  at 
the  ancient  Priory  at  Bedford.  He  farmed  the  Priory 
lands,  which  are  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
of  Biddenham.  They  adjoin  those  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  ;  the  brothers  thus 
have  in  hand  amongst  them  some  1600  acres  of  land, 
on  which  to  try  their  implements,  and  carry  on  their 
experiments. 

The  Britannia  Works  were  built  upon  a  plan  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  Howard.  They  are  among  the  best- 
arranged  manufactories  in  the  kingdom  :  they  occupy 
an  area  of  upwards  of  18  acres,  and  the  extent  of  the 
business  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  some  600 
railway  trucks  per  month,  laden  with  implements, 
leave  or  arrive  at  the  private  station  upon  the  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundant  occupation  supplied 
by  a  rapidly  growing  business,  Mr.  Howard  found 
leisure  for  much  public  work.  In  his  own  locality  he 
was  the  founder,  with  a  friend  now  deceased,  of  a 
working  men's  institute,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
has  from  time  to  time  lectured  on  important  subjects. 
His  lecture  on  "Labour,  Wages,  and  Machinery," 
may  be  mentioned  as  proving  that  he  had  made  political 
economy  the  subject  of  careful  study. 

Another  important  institution  of  which  he  was  the 
originator  is  the  Bedfordshire  Middle-class  Schools. 
About  seven  years  ago,  in  speaking  at  the  county 
agricultural  meeting,  he  remarked  that  although  much 
had  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
among  the  labouring  classes,  no  corresponding  effort 
had  been  made  to  bring  a  good  liberal  education  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  sons  of  farmers  ;  and  he  suggested 
a  county  school.  The  idea  having  been  brought  before 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  at  once  joined  Mr.  Howard 
and  others,  and  the  present  splendid  pile  of  buildings 
was  erected,  at  which  300  lads  are  boarded,  and 
receive  a  superior  education,  at  a  cost  of  about  .^30  a 
year. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  was  elected  Mayor  of  his  native 
town  in  1S63,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  unani- 
mously re-elected.  In  that  official  position  he  was 
enabled  to  cairy  into  effect  many  local  improvements 
which  he  had  long  advocated.  Amongst  other  sub- 
jects, he  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  town  drainage 
and  sewage  utilisation.  B;:fore  recommending  a  plan 
for  Bedford,  he  went  a  tour  through  England  and 
Scotland,  to  ascertain  the  results  obtained  in  other 
towns.  During  his  mayoralty,  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  drainage,  water  supply,  and  sewage  utilisa- 
tion, was  inagurated ;  and  it  is  no  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  sagacity  that  Bedford  was  the  first  place  to  be 
sewered  on  what  is  now  called  "  the  separate  system." 
In  his  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Corporation  ol 
Bedford,  he  recommended  that  the  rain-water  should 
be  discharged  separately  into  the  river  by  the  existing 
sewers.  Up  to  that  time,  no  proposal  to  separate  the 
rainfall  from  the  sewage  had  come  before  the  public, 
although  the  plan  is  now  advocated  by  the  leading 
sanitary  engineers. 

The  electors  of  Bedford  had,  for  some  years  before 
Mr.  James  Howard  entered  Parliament,  urged  him  to 
become  their  representative  ;  but  he  declined  all  over- 
tures until  the  election  of  1868,  when,  in  view  of  the 
important  public  questions  to  be  settled,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stand,  and  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  During  the  first  session,  Mr.  Howard 
spoke  on  the  Endowed  Schools'  Bill,  and  was  invited 
to  act  on  the  Select  Committee  on  that  Bill.  The 
Cattle  Diseases  Bill  was  introduced  about  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  Mr.  Howard's  practical 
knowledge  and  judgment  on  rural  affairs 
apparent,  and  were  of  no  little  service  in  framing  the 
provisions  of  that  difficult  measure. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Reed,  M.P.  for  East  Norfolk,  has 
borne  public  testimony  to  the  parliamentary  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, in  a  speech  in  which,  after  introducing  Mr. 
Howard  as  President-elect  to  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  he  said  : — 

' '  One  evening  last  session,  when  there  was  a  debate 
on  the  Patent-laws,  and  that  great  man,  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  and  that  other  great  man,  Lord  Stanley,  had 
denounced  the  Patent-laws,  up  got  Mr.  Howard 
abolished  the  legal  arguments  of  the  one,  and  the 
philosophical  notions  of  the  other  in  the  most  charming 

and  beautiful  way.     A  gentleman  who  was  ;' 

me  said    '  Well,    the  Liberal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  seems  to  me  to  knock  tliose  great  dons  c 
if  they  were  ninepins,  and  this  he  does  while  he 
with  good  nature.' " 

After  the  session  of  1869,  Mr.  Howard  went  a  tour 
upon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  read  a  paper  to  thi 
London  Farmers'  Club  on  "Continental  Farms  and 
Peasantry,"  which  was  full  of  interest.     Mr.  Howard, 


believing  it  would  counter.ict  much  misapprehension 
on  c|uestions  connected  with  land,  was  subsequently 
induced  to  give  a  more  lengthened  account,  and  publish 
his  paper.  In  this  book  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
direct  public  attention  in  this  country  to  the  question 
of  Beetroot  sugar  manufacture. 

Mr.  J.  Howard's  previous  papers  read  at  the 
Farmers'  Club — on  the  "History of  Steam  Ploughing," 
"Things  in  America,"  being  an  account  of  his  tour  in 
that  country— contain  much  valuable  information,  and 
had  placed  him  quite  in  the  front  rank  at  the  Club,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  elected  Chairman.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  John  Coleman's  paper  on  "  Cheese  Fac- 
tories," the  first  account  published  in  this  country  of 
associated  dairies  and  cheese  factories  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Howard's  "Things  in  America." 

Mr.  Howard  is  also  the  author  of  letters  and  pam- 
phlets on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Some  years  ago,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  principal  agricultural  implement 
nanufacturers,  he  wrote  a  brief  historical  sketch  ol  the 
mplement  trade,  the  effectof  prizes  upon  that  business, 
and  suggestions  for  improved  arrangements  in  the  trials 
of  agricultural  machinery.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  scheme  for  dividing  the  implement  trials  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  into  triennial  courses,  and 
submitted  to  the  Council  a  classification  showing  how 
the  various  machines  should  be  arranged  in  the  classes. 
A  few  months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  conceived  the  idea  of  aiding  the  French 
farmers  with  seed  wherewith  to  crop  the  land,  and  at 
once  put  himself  in  communication  with  a  French  friend. 
His  Excellency  M.  Drouynde  Lhuys.  Owing,  however, 
to  an  attack  of  illness,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war,  no  steps  were  taken  at  the  time,  but  subsequently 
Lord  Vernon  came  to  Mr.  Howard's  assistance,  when 
about  jCs°!°°°  was  raised,  and  in  the  spring  the  seed 
as  distributed  among  the  distressed  peasant-farmers 
of  France,  Mr.  J.  Howard  acting  as  treasurer  to  the 
Fund. 

Mr.  Howard's  health,  already  weakened  by  an 
attack  of  sunstroke  in  Egypt,  suffered  much  from  the 
long  hours  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  his  first 
and  second  session.  Owing  to  this  he  has  not  until 
recently  been  well  enough  to  resume  his  numerous 
duties,  and  consequently  has  not  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  in  Parliament  as  he  probably  would  have  done. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  rest  for  several  months 
has  restored  his  former  strength  and  vigour  of  mind. 
For  two  or  three  months  past  he  has  resumed  the 
management  of  the  Britannia  Works,  and  has  been 
busily  engaged  with  his  old  pursuits  of  carrying  on 
experiments  in  the  field. 

Prophets  are  said  to  be  without  honour  in  their  own 
country.  In  Mr.  Howard's  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  which 
has  for  seventy  years  been  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  aristocratic  or  hereditary  landowners  of  the 
county,  this  year  unanimously  elected  Mr.  J.  Howard 
to  the  presidency,  an  office  which  he  fills  at  "the  present 
time.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  not  only 
stands  well  in  his  own  district,  but  that  his  neighbours 
fully  appreciate  the  laurels  he  has  gained  elsewhere. 
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Education,  lately  addressed  a  meeting  ( 
Ireland  Agricultural  Society  on  this  subj< 
is  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Dublin  Farmers  Gazette.} 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  he  attended  on  the  invitation  of 
the  secretary,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  afford  the  members  every  information  they 
might  require.  The  system  of  agricultural  education 
now  in  operation  in  this  country  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education  consisted  of  two  distinct 
branches,  which  were,  to  a  great  extent,  independent 
of  each  other,  but  which  were  capable  of  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other  most  beneficially.  Much  confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  not  viewing  these  two  branches 
each  on  its  own  merits.  The  first  branch  consisted  in 
blending,  in  ordinary  rural  national  schools,  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  agriculture  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  literary  education.  The  Commissioners  have  been  pur- 
suing this  combined  system  of  literary  and  agricultural 
education  with  varying  success  for  upwards  of  30  years. 
At  first  it  was  not  well  understood  ;  but  at  last  the  efforts 
of  the  Commissioners  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
crowned  with  success.  The  number  of  rural  national 
schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  has  been  steadily 
increasing  of  late.  In  1S62  the  number  of  boys  who 
came  within  the  influence  of  this  species  of  instruction 
might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  They  are  now  more 
than  ten  times  as  many.  The  disposition  of  the  gentry 
and  clergy  of  all  denominations  is  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  extending  this  branch  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  the  Commissioners  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  was  need- 
less for  him  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  education  at  a  meeting  of  enlightened  gentlemen 
such  as  he  had  the  privilege  of  addressing.  The  pre- 
sent time  was  favourable  for  its  extension.  The  farmers 
evinced  an  increasing  desire  to  receive  it.  The  Board 
aimed  at  affording  sound  elementary  notions  of 
modern  agriculture.  The  knowledge  thus  imparted 
would  give  the  tenant-farmers  a  new  power  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  their  farms.  The  extension  of 
improved  implements  and  machines  rendered  it  an  im- 


perative duty  to  afford  elementary  knoivledge  of  agri- 
cultural mechanism  to  the  rising  labourers.  He  ven- 
tured to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  gentry  and 
clergy,  in  developing  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
system  of  agricultural  education  to  which  he  had  just 
referred. 

The  second  branch  or  grade  of  the  Board's  system  of 
agricultural  education  was  afforded  in  the  model  farms, 
to  which  the  meeting  wished  that  he  would,  on  this 
occasion,  more  particulariy  address  himself.  Of  the 
model  farms,  it  may  be  said  that  their  establishment 
was  forced  on  the  Commissioners  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
results  convinced  all  classes  that  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture which  had  prevailed  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
superseded  by  a  new  system  ;  and  many  good  and 
wise  men  advocated  a  system  of  model  farms,  as  one 
of  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object.  The  Com- 
missioners yielded  to  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
and  established  some  twenty  of  these  farms  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  not  in  his  province  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  course  pursued  ;  but  he 
could  state,  for  the  information  of  the  society  and  of 
he  public,  that  the  farms,  as  farms,  are  now,  one  with 
another,  paying  a  satisfactory  amount  of  profit,  and  ex- 
hibiting judicious  modes  of  farming.  The  soil  of  the 
Belfast  farm  is,  unfortunately,  very  stiff  and  plastic ;  but 
after  the  application  of  capital  and  energy,  it  has  at 
last  been  brought  to  a  state  in  which  it  will  hence- 
forward pay.  There  is  a  splendid  building  in  it, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  large  number  of  boarders. 
There  is  a  first-rate  staff— a  clever,  sensible  agricul- 
turist, who  manages  the  farm,  and  affords  systematic 
instruction  to  his  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils  is 
directed  by  one  of  the  best  masters  in  the  empire,  who 
has  also  charge  of  the  general  discipline.  There  is 
adequate  assistance  ;  so  that  at  the  school  you  have  at 
present  a  staff  competent  to  afford  a  sound,  general 
literary,  and  agricultural  education.  They  teach  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  and  other  branches 
relating  to  farming  ;  and  the  general  education  includes 
land  surveying  and  mapping.  The  day  is  divided 
equally  between  practical  agriculture,  including  out- 
door business,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  head  is  stored  with  general  knowledge,  and  tha 
head  and  hands  are  turned  to  skilled  practices.  With 
the  view  of  placing  this  excellent  general  education 
1  special  training  m  improved  ideas  and  practices 
hin  the  range  of  all  classes,  the  fee  for  paying  pupils 
inly  £2  a  quarter,  including  board  and  education, 
the  Commissioners  contributing  the  additional  amount 
required  to  provide  suitable  diet  ;  and  in  order  that 
young  men  of  intelligence  and  promise,  who  evince  a 
decided  taste  for  farming,  but  whose  parents  or  friends 
may  find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  pay  £z  a 
quarter,  the  Commissioners  take  in  four  pupils  without 
any  fee.  These  free  places  are  given  away  by  com- 
petitive examinations.  Of  young  men  who  seek 
admission  to  qualify  themselves  for  farming  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency  is  not  required.  If  they  can 
read  with  intelligence,  and  write  a  fair  hand,  and  do  a 
little  cyphering,  they  are  admitted.  A  higher  standard 
is  required  from  those  who  intend  to  become  land 
stewards,  agriculturists,  and  agricultural  teachers. 
They  must  be  persons  who,  by  their  intelligence 
and  aptitude  for  agricultural  pursuits,  would,  by 
promoting  the  public  good,  render  the  slate  an 
adequate  return  for  the  cost  of  their  agricultural 
training.  There  is  a  central  Agricultural  Training 
Institution  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  and  to  which  the 
pupils  who  receive  a  preliminary  agricultural  training 
at  the  provincial  agricultural  schools  are  drafted  from 
time  to  time.  At  present  the  great  number  of  pupils 
free,  admission  being  obtained   half- 


yearly  by   competitive 


Well   educated 


"persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  allowed  to 
compete  ;  the  most  intelligent  and  promising  are 
selected.  It  is  competent  for  a  boy  who  fails  to  obtain 
a  free  place  to  become  a  pupil  on  paying  a  fee  of  £% 
per  quarter.  Paying  pupils  are  also  admitted  at  all 
periods  of  the  year.  Some  of  these  young  men  go  to 
farm  for  themselves  or  for  their  parents  ;  a  large 
number  seek  employment  as  stewards,  agriculturists, 
and  agricultural  teachers.  For  a  long  time  a  very 
well-founded  objection  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
landed  gentry  on  the  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
They  are  sent  out  as  working  stewards  to  the  larger 
model  farms,  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  as  assistants 
to  clever  stewards  and  successful  farmers.  A  young 
man  enters  the  Belfast  farm,  after  his  pupilage  there 
he  goes  to  Glasnevin,  from  Glasnevin  he  is  sent  as  a 
working  steward  to  the  model  farm  at  Kilkenny,  Cork, 
or  Athy.  He  often  undergoes  a  four  or  five  years' 
training  before  he  is  recommended  to  a  country 
gentleman.  This  arrangement  has  worked  ad- 
mirably. The  demand  is  increasing,  in  proof  of 
which  this  one  fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  while  the 
course  of  training  at  Glasnevin  is  two  years,  there  is 
not  at  present  a  pupil  of  18  months'  standing  ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  nine  persons  are  wanted  to  fill 
situations  that  require  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  intelligence  and  tiiistworthiness.  An 
admirable  arrangement  has  been  commenced  by  Lord 
Clancarty,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  encourage  his 
steward,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  himself  a  Glasnevin  man,  to  take 
six  Glasnevin  men  as  apprentice  pupils  to  finish  their 
agricultural  training  on  the  home  farm  at  Garbally. 
All  he  would  say,  in  conclusion,  was  th.at  it  appeared 
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to  him  that  no  man  who  uncierstood  the  state  ol 
Ireland  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  utility  of  such  p 
system  of  agricultural  training  as  he  had  now  endea- 
voured to  explain. 

[It  was  then  agreed  that  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bingham,  shoulc 
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067?  LIVE  STOCK'. 

CATTLE, 
of  the  principal  Shortho 


The  results  ot  the  principal  hnorttiom  sales  given 
in  the  accompanying  Table  show,  when  compared 
with  those  of  previous  years,  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  Talue  of  this  kind  of  stock.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed at  the  close  of  each  year  to  place  before  our 
readers  similar  tabular  summaries,  and  looking  back  at 
th«e  we  find  the  following  average  results  over  a  large 
number  of  Shorthorns  disposed  of  at  public  sales.  The 
figures  are  not  supposed  to  represent  the  entire  number 
of  .Shorthorns  sold,  but  the  general  results  of  the  sales 
recorded  in  these  columns  during  each  year  : — 

In  i863,  1423  Shorthorns  averaged       . .  £:is    7    o  each. 

101869,1585  .,  ,,  ..     35     5     o      ., 
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Hon.     Lord 


iMr.  VV.  Chalmers  , . 
Mr.  Thomas  Barber 
Lord  Walsingham.. 
Mr,  G.  A.  Cooper. 
Mr.  W  Derham  . . 
Mr.  Goode  . . 
Messrs.  F.  Leney  & 

mV.  Fred.  Morton". 

H.  M.  the  Queen 

Mr.  J.  Harward  and 

Mr.  J.  Downing 


Earl  of  Feversham  . ' 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grove  . . 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Mr.  '.V.  W.  Slye  .. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Foster  . . 
Mr.  Thomas  Hell  . . 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
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.May  19 
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exportations  of  the  season  have  been  very  considerable, 
and  indicate  the  great  favour  with  which  the  Shorthorn 
breed  is  viewed  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 


Sept. 

R-'ok'"^  ;'.  Sept.' 
Sheldon .  Sept. 


Average 


8j    37 
561  37 
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4  I  2663  1 
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3     631.9855 


A  year  ago,  Mr.  Thornton  commented  in  his  Cir- 
cular (No.  II)  upon  the  "wonderful  increase  that  is 
taking  place"  in  the  value  of  Shorthorns,  and  recorded 
an  average  increase  in  value  of  £2  per  head  over  the 
sales  of  the  previous  year.  The  most  extraordinary 
increase  in  average  price  during  the  last  year  may  be, 
partially  at  least,  accounted  lor  by  the  general  en- 
couragement given  to  British  breeders  from  abroad,  and 
while  we  hear  of  such  high  prices  in  the  colonies  and 
I'nited  States  for  the  best  strains  of  English  blood, 
we  can  hardly  expect  present  prices  to  lower. 

The  number  of  good  sales  this  year  has  bean  unprece- 
dcHtedly  large,  and  the  general  average  has  been  swollen 
by  such  sales  as  Mr.  Cheney's,  when  56  animals  made 
£91  ip.  each  ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  sale,  where  19 
animals  made  /'hS  Sj.  <)tl.  ;  the  late  Mr.  Eastwood's, 
where  15  animals  averaged  £i?,i  is.  ijd.  ;  Mr.  Barnes' 
sale  ( Ireland),  where44  animals  made  ,.f  100  i^s.  iJ, ;  and 
the  Duke  ol  Devonshire's  sale,  where  43  animals  made 
.1^240  I3J-.  loy.  each.  Such  prices  were  unknown  last 
sea-on,  when  the  highest  average  was  £g6.  obtained  at 
.Mr.  Saunders'  sale  ;  or  in  1S69  and  186S,  when  Mr. 
Bowly's  average  of  £y2  l6*.   stood  unrivalled.     The 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

I  HAVE  oftentimes  met  of  late  in  books  or  the 
public  prints  some  expression  of  regret  at  the  fact  ol 
such  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism  existing,  side  by  side 
with  immense  wealth  ;  and  the  writers,  although  they 
do  not  say  so,  seem  to  imply  that  the  poverty  of  one 
class  is  attributable  to  the  richness  of  the  other.  I  am 
of  a  totally  different  opinion.  I  certainly  fail  to  see 
that  if  our  capitalists  were  only  half  as  rich  the  very 
poor  would  be  less  poor.  Now,  what  is  capital? 
Political  economists  tell  us  it  is  accumulated  labour. 
I  agree  with  them.  Money  is  only  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  labour  performed  is  measured,  so 
that  when  a  man  takes  his  sovereign  for  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  that  represents  a  week's  labour. 
Now  if  he  contrive  to  lay  up  weekly  a  portion  of  this 
labour,  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  accumulated 
labour  or  capital,  whicli  will  set  other  labour  to  work. 
I  will  try  to  illustrate  this,  after  a  very  simple  fashion. 
Tom  Thrifty  and  Sam  Spendall  are  both  young  men, 
working  in  the  same  shop  ;  they  are  equally  good 
workmen,  and  get  the  same  wages,  but  they 
are  of  totally  different  characters.  Tom  has 
both  heard  of  and  known  men  who  have 
risen  from  low  estate  to  much  higher  positions,  and  he 
is  determined  to  try  and  do  the  same.  So  he  is  very 
diligent  in  business,  loses  no  time,  but  if  a  chance 
offers  makes  overtime,  and  every  week  sets  aside  a 
portion  of  his  earnings  to  go  into  the  saving's  bank, 
and  what  necessaries  and  comforts  the  remainder  will 
not  purchase,  he  wisely  resolves  to  go  without.  He 
determines  thtit  he  will  not  marry  until  he  can  keep  a 
wife  and  family  respectably.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  has  saved  a  nice  sum  of  money,  and  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  decent  young  woman  alter 
his  own  turn  of  mind,  and  with  a  little  money,  too, 
Tom  marries,  and  sets  up  in  business  in  a  small  way 
for  himself,  and  instead  of  remaining  an  em^hyt, 
becomes  an  employer  of  labour.  Such  a  man  is  sure 
to  succeed.  With  perseverance  and  industry  out  of  the 
house,  and  frugality  and  good  management  within, 
success  is  certain  to  be  achieved. 

Sam  Spendall,  on  the  contrary,  likes  to  spend  his 
money  and  enjoy  himself  as  he  goes.  He  spends  his 
evenings  chielly  at  some  place  of  amusement,  or  with  a 
jolly  set  of  fellows,  like  himself,  at  the  public  house  ; 
saves  nothing  for  a  rainy  day,  and  after  a  while  falls  in 
love  with,  and  marries,  a  little  toy  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  and  as  a  consequence  soon  a  little  crop  of 
Spendalls  appear  on  the  scene.  With  bad  management 
in  the  house  and  carelessness  out  of  it,  poverty  begins 
to  stare  them  in  the  face.  Sam  finds  himself  comfortless 
at  home,  and  returns  to  his  old  haunts,  goes  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  he  and  his  family  become  numbered 
among  the  very  poor,  for  whom  so  much  concern  is 
manifested. 

It  is  idle  to  ask  which  of  these  two  men  was  the 
better  citizen.  Each  of  them  had  the  same  opportuni- 
ties, but  made  a  different  use  of  them.  Each  of  them 
earned  the  same  wages,  and  in  a  free  country  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased  ;  but  the  man 
who  wasted  his  opportunities  has  no  right  to  turn  round 
on  his  more  prudent  companion  who  has  made  the  most 
of  them,  and  become  a  capitalist,  and  is  in  this  capacity 
probably  employing,  or  being  rated  for  the  support  of, 
the  other's  children.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  young  persons 
that  future  ease  and  comfort  mean  present  self-denial. 

Fortunes  are  generally  saved,  not  made.  It  is  true 
that  the  few— and  the  very  few — may  grow  suddenly 
rich  by  successful  speculations,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
aggregation  of  the  money  which  forms  the  capital  of 
this  country  has  been  amassed  by  small  savings,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bridge  is  built  brick  by  brick. 

Capital,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic  to  labour  is, 
in  my  opinion,  its  best  ally.  It  cannot  increase  while 
kept  idle,  and  in  these  days  men  do  not  wrap  their 
talents  up  in  napkins,  but  every  nerve  is  strained  to 
keep  them  in  motion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  the  application  of  labour.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  greater  the  capital  the  more  labour  it  requires 
for  its  profitable  employment,  and  the  greater  the 
demand  lor  labour  the  better  will  be  its  remuneration. 
It  is  when  capital  lies  idle  or  stagnant,  owing  to  there 
being  no  profitable  field  for  its  use,  that  labour  suffers 
the  most.  If  there  were  no  capital  there  would  be 
none  to  employ,  and  works  of  any  magnitude  could  not 
be  attempted. 

The  late  Mr.  Brassey  is  said  to  have  died  worth 
nine  millions.  Now  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  in 
amassing  this  great  capital  he  made  no  man  poorer, 
but  a  great  many  richer.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  a 
man  can  hardly  do  anything  to  directly  benefit  himself 
without  indirectly  benefiting  others.  If  Mr.  Brassey 
could  have  eaten  his  gold,  or  even  had  he  hoarded  it, 
it  would  have  been  mere  selfish  enjoyment,  but  so  long 
as  he  kept  employing  his  vast  gains  on  reproductive 
enterprise  he  was  benefiting  the  working  man,  and 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,   as  well  as  to  his 

It  seems  to  ma  that  undue  prominence  is  at  present 
given  to  what  is  called  the  working  man,  and  by  a 
certain  party  all  the  results  of  labour  are  credited  to 


him.  It  seems  to  be  fogotten  that  the  horse  is  a  great 
power,  the  steam-engine  a  still  greater  power,  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  world.  Surely  this  is  not  the  property 
of  the  working  man.  Again,  the  power  of  brain 
appears  to  be  utterly  ignored,  but  where  is  the  philo- 
sopher who  will  venture  to  assert  that  when  the  head 
fails  any  establishment  can  flourish.  On  the  contrary, 
wlien  that  bit  of  brain  which  governs  and  directs  does 
not  properly  fulfil  its  duty,  no  matter  how  skilful  or 
how  numerous  the  workmen,  the  concern  will  inevitably 
colltipse. 

The  working  man  of  the  present  time,  about  whom 
so  much  fuss  is  made,  and  in  whose  interest  the  interest 
of  all  the  other  classes  is  to  fall,  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
a  genus  who  is  willing  to  render  very  light  service  for 
very  heavy  wages  for  one  half  of  the  week,  and  to 
employ  the  other  half  in  spending  them.  Will  any  of 
our  philosopher  friends  kindly  explain  how  it  is  that 
persons  who  work  for  wages,  no  matter  whether  they 
be  high  or  low,  are  so  much  less  thrifty  than  persons 
who  receive  a  similar  income  from  any  other  depart- 
ment of  industry.  I  know  of  many  small  village  trades- 
men or  small  shopkeepers  in  towns  who  would  con- 
sider they  had  a  princely  income  if  their  weekly  profits 
were  as  great  as  the  wages  received  by  some  of  the 
skilled  workmen  in  our  factories  ;  and  yet  they  struggle 
manfully  on  regardless  of  the  hour  system,  working  all 
the  day  and  ofttimes  into  the  night,  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  they  send  out  their  children  to  service,  live  in  the 
most  frugal  manner,  and,  in  fact,  do  anything  to  keep 
themselves  from  pauperism,  while  the  highly  paid 
workman  or  those  belonging  to  him  are  too  often  on 
the  verge  of  it.  Yet  this  is  the  class  that  is  to  be  wiped 
out  so  that  the  working  man  can  be  supplied  by  co- 
operative stores.  Surely  our  country  cannot  be  so  gone 
mad  as  to  uproot  the  Oak,  the  growth  of  centuries,  to 
make  way  for  a  Mushroom. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  which  I  have  a  seat,  for  a  smartly  dressed  young 
widow  in  weeds  to  present  herself.  To  the  question  of 
"What  is  your  application?"  the  usual  answer  is 
given,  "  For  relief."  "  Where  was  your  husband  em- 
ployed?" "In  the  works."  "  What  were  his  wages?" 
The  answer  may  be  30^.,  351-.,  40^.,  or  45J.,  as  the  case 
may  be."  "  How  long  has  your  husband  been  dead  ?  " 
"A  month."  "  Well,  you  received  ;£'io  from  the  club?" 
(a  compulsory  one).  "V'es,  but  the  funeral  expenses 
and  some  bills  that  were  due  exhausted  all  the  money." 
And  so  they  have.  Relief  is  given,  and  the  little, 
comparatively  indigent  shopkeeper  and  tiadesman  have 
to  aid  in  their  support.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to 
suppose  all  skilled  workmen  equally  reckless,  but  where 
all  depends  on  one  life,  it  seems  a  pity  tliat  something 
were  not  in  all  cases  put  by  for  emergency,  or  life 
insurance  adopted. 

Co-operation,  we  are  told,  is  the  grand  panacea 
which  is  to  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  the  working  man 
is  subject.  I  don't  believe  it.  A  society  of  this  kind 
was  started  near  me  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  to 
supply  its  members  and  customers  from  a  miscellaneous 
store.  A  large  flour  mill  was  erected,  with  bakery, 
&c.,  and,  apparently,  private  enterprise  was  to  fall 
before  it  ;  but  it  did  not  last  long.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  large,  useful-looking  building,  fitted  with 
expensive  machinery,  has  remained  a  profitless  heap  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  If  the  country  were  studded  with 
these  societies  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  as  well  as 
their  distribution,  some  would  be  successes,  others 
would  be  failures.  In  the  latter  case,  those  interested 
would  be  losers.  Commend  me  to  private  enterprise. 
I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  the  industrious  man  being 
chained  to  the  lazy  one,  or  the  intelligent  man  to  the 
stupid.  In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  every  man 
is  free,  and  has  fair  play,  every  atom  of  humanity  will 
fall  into  its  own  proper  place,  and  society  will  in  such 
a  case  regulate  itself  far  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
any  number  of  bricklayers  or  cobblers,  with  a  few  philo- 
sophers to  boot. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  town  and  country  life, 
but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  industrious,  steady 
man,  who  could  not  obtain  a  tolerably  comfortable 
livelihood  if  he  practised  ordinary  prudence.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  any  number  of  young  men  co-operat- 
ing and  adding  their  savings  together  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  factory,  stocking  a  farm,  or,  following  the 
example  of  the  building  societies,  buying  an  estate  and 
splitting  it  into  small  farms,  if  they  choose  ;  but  I  have 
a  strong  objection  to  their  confiscating  the  savings  or 
property  of  other  people.  The  political  economists 
tell  us  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  depends  on  a  small 
peasant  proprietary.  I  cannot  see  why,  if  a  man  to 
better  his  condition  leaves  the  cultivation  of  the  soi', 
it  should  make  him  less  patriotic.  How  has  it  farea 
with  France  and  peasant  proprietary  against  Prussia 
and  feudalism.  The  peasants  and  small  farmers  were 
for  peace  at  any  price,  so  that  they  could  be  left 
quietly  to  pursue  their  callings. 

The  labour  with  which  I  am  at  present  concerned  is 
agricultural  labour,  and  the  wages  of  this  class  vary  so 
much  at  different  seasons,  and  there  are  so  many  ad- 
vantages in  lieu  of  wages,  that  it  is  difficult  to  institute 
a  fair  comparison  between  that  and  other  unskilled 
labour.  It  is  a  false  principle  to  give  a  man  a  cottage 
and  garden  worth  2s.  or  y.  a  week  for  Is.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  man  cannot  afford  more.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  gratuities  of  beer,  milk,  cider,  &c., 
and  numerous  other  extras.  The  correct  principle 
would  be  to  pay  the  man  fuller  wages,  and  make  him 
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pay  full  value  for  what  he  receives.  Although  I  could 
live  more  comfortably  in  a  labourer's  cottage  as  they 
are  found  at  present,  than  in  a  cellar  or  attic  in  a  town, 
I  should  be  right  glad  if  our  landlords  generally  would 
provide  enlarged  and  more  decent  homes  for  the 
labourers  with  at  least  a  rood  of  ground  adjoining,  or 
as  close  as  possible  to  tliem.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  generally  carried 
F.   W.  Bignell,  Lotig/Uon,  Sloiiey  Stratford. 


COXDENSED  MILK. 
We  believe  that  tlie  credit  of  first  condensing, 
rather  concentrating  mMlt,  is  due  to  a  Frenchn 
named  De  Leignac,  about  24  years  ago,  from  whom  the 
process  was  obtained  soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  E.  D, 
Moore,  a  medical  man  attached  to  the  Court,  who  had 
manufactories  in  Staffordshire  and  Middlesex,  making 
concentrated  milk,  and  also  a  combination  of  it  with 
cocoa.  In  1857  Mr.  House,  now  of  76,  Minories,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Moore,  whose  manager  he  had 
been,  took  up  the  business,  and,  on  an  "  improved 
patent,"  has  continued  it  ever  since.  It  was  from  Mr. 
House,  through  a  Captain  Fletcher,  that  Mr.  Gail 
Borden,  of  New  York,  got  his  idea  of  preserved  or  con- 
densed milk  ;  for,  though  Mr.  House  calls  his  "  con- 
centrated" milk,  we  imagine  that  the  process  differs 
little  from  that  of  producing  "  condensed  "  milk,  the 
former  being  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  water  from 
the  milk  in  open  pans  ;  the  latter  by  evaporation  in 
closed  vacuum-pans.  We  mention  these  facts  to  show 
that  primarily  to  a  Frenchman,  though  mainly  to  an 
Englishman,  the  credit  of  first  producing  concentrated 
or  condensed  milk  is  due,  and  not  to  Mr.  Borden, 
or  any  other  American  who  may  have  perfected 
the  process  and  developed  the  trade,  and  seem 
inclined  to  take  credit  for  the  organisation  of  the 
whole  matter.  Mr.  House  has  mainly  confined 
his  business  to  the  supply  of  shipping,  and 
has  not  "pushed"  his  article  for  home  consumption. 
Of  its  merits  we  can  bear  witness,  having  lately  tasted 
a  tin  of  his  concentrated  milk,  which  was  "put  up" 
in  the  year  1858,  and  since  then  has  made  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta  and  back.  It  was  the  sweetened  mixture, 
and  cut  and  tasted  very  much  like  an  extra  rich  blanc 
mange,  but  capable  of  being  reduced,  or  rather 
expanded,  into   sweetened    milk   by   the   addition   of 

It  was  with  Mr.  Borden's  process,  and,  perhaps, 
some  improvement  on  it,  that  the  originators  of  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Company  established  themselves  in 
S\vitzerland,  at  Cham,  in  the  Canton  of  Zug,  in  1866. 
Their  works  are  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Zug,  opposite 
the  Higi  range  of  mountains,  on  the  lower  parts  of 
which,  and  on  the  adjacent  villages,  most  of  the  cows 
from  which  the  company  get  their  milk  are  pastured. 
At  their  first  commencing  business  they  only  took  the 
milk  of  about  350  cows  one  day  a  week,  for  which 
they  paid  about  id.  per  quart.  The  demand  for  the 
condensed  milk  has  so  increased  that  they  now  take 
the  milk  of  between  1 500  and  2000  cows  daily  (Sun- 
days included),  under  contract  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  using  in  the  process  more  than  a  ton  of  sugar 
per  day.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  still  more 
extended  operations,  and  it  is  expected  that  next  year 
they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  about  10,000  tins 
daily.  Of  the  total  manufacture  by  this  company, 
about  one-half  is  consumed  on  the  Continent,  the  other 
in  England  and  its  colonies,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Aylesbury  Company  is  an  offshoot,  or  rather 
secession  from  the  Anglo-Swiss,  its  manager,  Mr. 
Merriam,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  and 
managers  of  the  latter  from  its  commencement,  and 
other  directors  of  the  old  company  are  now  associated 
with  its  English  rival.  It  was  established  last  year, 
and  begun  its  business  in  September,  taking  the  milk  of 
about  400  or  500  cows,  producing  about  1200  galls,  of 
milk  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  when  the 
farmers  who  own  the  cows  use  the  milk  for  butter  and 
other  purposes.  The  company  have  just  erected 
further  buildings  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
their  milk,  and  when  in  full  working  order,  which  they 
will  shortly  be,  they  will  take  the  milk  of  more  than 
1000  cows,  and  expect  to  make  from  6000  to  10,000 
tins  per  day,  according  to  the  season,  of  the  year.  The 
factory,  in  which  about  100  hands,  old  and  young,  are 
employed,  is  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  town  of 
Aylesbury,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  which  runs  through  the  famous  vale,  and  having 
a  road  on  each  side,  forming  the  company's  premises, 
which  they  rent  under  Baron  Rothschild,  into  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
about  3  acres,  including  grass  lands,  yards, 
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If  for  no  other  reasons,  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thought  to  have  fixed  on  Aylesbury  for  their  locale,  the 
very  name  being  redolent,  like  Canaan,  of  milk  and 
the  good  things  connected  therewith  ;  and  the  supply 
of  excellent  milk  from  some  of  the  best  pastures  in 
England  will  doubtless  commend  the  choice.  Steam  is 
got  up  in  the  factory  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  the 
farmers,  who  live  within  from  I  to  10  miles  of  it,  begin 
to  deliver  their  milk  about  7  ;  but  it  is  nearly  9  o'clock 
before  the  last  arrives.  We  were  on  the  scene  during 
the  delivery,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  milk  is  emptied  at  once  from  the  large  tin  cans 


generally  used  in  the  trade  into  a  trough,  which 
ducts  it  through  sieves  into  a  large  tank  holding  about 
800  galls.,  in  the  department  where  the  first  part  of  th 
process  takes  place.  From  this  tank  it  is  drawn  inti 
large  open  metal  cylinders,  which  are  slung  up  by  : 
crane,  and  placed  in  a  hot  bath  in  large  tanks,  some 
what  after  the  manner  of  the  tins  of  meat  in  the  pre 
serving  process  ;  after  remaining  in  this  some  time  they 
are  again  lifted  by  the  cranes  and  emptied  into  larg 
open  funnel-shaped  vats,  whence  the  hot  milk  is  drawi 
up  through  a  pipe  in  the  centre  into  the  condensing 
pans  on  the  upper  floor  ;  the  sugar  having  been  mixed 
with  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it.  It 
remains  in  these,  subject  to  somewhat  low  heat,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  while  the  evaporation  of  the  watei 
is  taking  place,  and  the  milk  gradually  condensing. 
When  this  part  of  the  process,  which  may  be  seen 
through  the  glass  window  of  the  condenser,  is  com- 
pleted, the  milk,  then  about  the  consistency  of  liquid 
honey,  returns  by  a  pipe  into  the  lower  room,  and  is 
received  again  into  the  open  cylinders,  which 
swung  into  the  central  tanks  ;  this  time  being  filled 
with  cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  cooling — the  1 
lation  of  the  temperature  during  the  whole  process 
being  a  matter  of  the  greatest  nicety.  Thence  it  is 
taken  to  the  filling-room  and  run  into  the  i  lb.  tins, 
which  are  soldered  up  and  packed  in  cases  of  four  dozen 
each,  ready  for  sale.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  that 
no  tin  leaves  the  establishment  unless  perfectly  air- 
tight ;  and  to  ensure  this  each  one  is  closely  examined 
by  a  lad,  who,  in  addition  to  his  regular  wages,  gets 
\d.  each  for  every  tin  he  finds  imperfect,  and  the  sol- 
derer  has  to  take  and  pay  for  its  contents.  The  con- 
densed milk  in  these  tins  gradually  thickens,  becoming 
slightly  more  consistent  up  to  five  or  six  months ;  after 
which  it  remains  of  the  same  consistency,  and  will 
continue  goodfor  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  the  tins  them- 
selves continue  sound,  and  in  all  climates  ;  and,  even 
when  opened,  remains  sweet  for  weeks. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  cleanliness 
is  observed  throughout  the  whole  process.  Even  the 
milk  tins  which  the  farmers  deliver,  immediately  on 
their  being  emptied  are,  in  the  receiving  room,  placed 
in  warm  water  and  scrubbed  inside  with  brushes.  A 
strong  jet  of  steam  is  turned  into  them,  searching 
every  chink  and  cranny ;  and,  finally,  another  very 
powerful  jet  of  cold  water  completes  the  cleansing 
process,  which  is  also  applied  continually  to  all 
cylinders  and  receptacles  used  in  the  factory.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  floor  of  the  lower  room  is  con- 
stantly deluged  with  streams  of  water  supplied  by 
pipes  from  the  Chiltern  Hills  Water  Company's  works. 
The  milk  received  from  the  farmers,  at  about  zd.  per 
quart,  is  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways  several  times 
in  the  week,  and  some  is  stood  in  pans  to  test  the  rise 
of  cream,  a  record  of  which  is  carefully  kept.  The 
contracts  with  the  farmers  are  very  stringent,  and  if  any- 
thing is  found  wrong  with  the  milk  the  company 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  returning  it,  and  at 
once  throwing  up  the  contract.  They  are  careful  also 
to  examine  the  police  records  of  the  district,  to  see 
if  any  of  the  farmers  whose  milk  they  take  have 
any  cases  of  diseased  cattle  on  their  farms,  which 
they  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  report  at  once  to  the  police.  The  sugar 
used  is  of  the  best  refined  kind,  some  also  from  Beet- 
root, and  we  need  hardly  observe  that  no  adulteration 
takes  place  at  any  part  of  the  process  ;  it  would  be 
impossible,  and  if  attempted  would  at  once  defeat  the 
great  object— namely,  the  preservation  of  the  milk  ; 
and  as  the  article  is  sold  only  in  the  Company's  tins, 
hermetically  closed  and  labelled,  it  is  impossible  for 
retailers  to  tamper  with  it.  The  result  is,  that  we 
have  an  article  which  is  pure  milk,  not  an  article  made 
from  milk,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  ;  all  that 
is  taken  from  the  milk  being  the  water,  which 
in  milk  direct  from  the  cow  constitutes  as  much 
as  So  parts  out  of  100.  Astounding  as  this  statement 
may  seem,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  stream 
of  colourless  water  which  runs,  as  we  saw  it,  con- 
tinuously from  the  condensers  give  ocular  evidence  of  it, 
and  its  being  almost  tasteless  further  shows  that  by  the 
process  the  milk  loses  nothing  but  its  water,  and  this  it 
does  to  the  extent  of  about  55  parts  out  of  the  80, 
leaving  in  the  condensed  milk  from  20  to  25  parts  of 
water,  the  rest  being  the  caseine,  butter,  or  fat,  and 
other  solid  substances  which  remain  intact.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  is  again  added  to  the  condensed  milk,  it  will,  at 
a  certain  temperature,  churn  into  butter.  The  analyses 
of  the  condensed  milk  produced  by  the  Swiss  and 
English  companies  made  by  Baron  Liebig  and  many 
other  eminent  chemists  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the 
above  facts. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  -\ylesbury  process  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Anglo-Swiss 
Company  ;  by  Mr.  Borden,  in  America  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Newnham's  Irish  company,  at  Mallow  ;  but  the  last- 
named  brand  is  not  often  seen  in  the  English  market. 
There  are  other  companies  on  the  Continent,  one  near 
Munich,  one  in  the  Canton  St.  Gall,  and  another  in 
Holstein  ;  but  their  business  at  present  is  somewhat 
limited.  In  America,  also,  there  are  several  manufac- 
tories, but  Mr.  Borden  takes  the  lead.  He  also 
produces  the  condensed  milk  without  sugar,  which  will 
keep  good  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  it  is  this  form 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  New  York 
and  large  -American  cities  have  used  for  some  years 


past.  The  English  company  will  probably  offer  some 
of  this  kind  to  the  public,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  very  extensively  used.  Each  household 
knows  with  tolerable  exactness  its  weekly  consumption 
of  milk,  and  by  taking  a  weekly  supply  in  this  form 
will  be  sure  of  getting  a  genuine  article.  We  should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  the  English  company  make 
a  preparation  of  condensed  milk  and  cocoa,  which  is 
sold  retail,  at  about  is.  for  the  i  lb.  tin.  We  wit- 
nessed the  roasting,  grinding,  sifting,  and  general  pre- 
paration of  the  cocoa,  which  is  all  done  at  the  Ayles- 
bury Works,  and  a  most  excellent  combination  is  pro- 
duced, the  cocoa  assisting  as  well  as  the  sugar  in  the 
preservation  of  the  milk.  Two  teaspoonfuls,  equalling 
in  value  one  penny,  with  boiling  wlter,  make  as  good 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  already  sweetened,  as  can  be  desider«5. 
They  contemplate  also  bringing  out  a  mixture  of  the 
milk  with  essence  of  coffee. 

But  to  return  to  the  condensed  and  sweetened  milk. 
The  present  retail  price  of  the  I  lb.  tin  of  both  com- 
panies is  about  81/.  J  and  as  this  will  bear  at  the  very 
least  as  much  water  added  to  it  as  will  make  it 
equivalent  to  2  quarts  of  pure  milk,  we  have  a 
genuine  article  at  ^d.  per  quart,  with  the  addition  of 
nearly  one  pennyworth  of  sugar  to  each  quart, — no 
slight  consideration  when  estimating  the  price.  Thus, 
it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  any  milk  sold  in  towns, 
even  if  that  could  be  obtained  pure.  The  condensed 
milk  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  ordinary 
milk  and  sugar  are  used — for  puddings,  custards,  and 
other  cooking  purposes ;  less  than  a  teaspoonful  is 
sufficient  for  a  cup  of  tea,  sweetening  it  at  the  same 
time  ;  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  will  make  a 
large  basin  of  sweet  bread  and  milk.     The  Standard, 


g0M  Comspirbeitce. 

Sugar-Beet.— In  consequence  of  numerous  letters 
on  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-Beet,  I  determined  to  try 
some  again,  although  I  had  not  succeeded  in  doing 
any  good  with  them  some  three  years  ago,  being 
obliged  to  consume  a  much  smaller  crop  than  I  grew 
of  Mangel  in  the  same  field.  Also  the  difference  in 
the  Wheat  crop  after  was  most  marked  in  favour  of 
that  part  of  the  field  which  grew  the  Mangel.  I  selected 
12  acres  of  deep  friable  Turnip  land  adjoining  a  railway 
siding,  which  I  ploughed  twice,  subsoiling  16  inches  deep 
with  a  double-furrow  plough,  one  share  removed 
replaced  by  a  subsoiler.  Sixteen  loads  of  house-made 
dung  and  6  cwt.  phosphate-guano  per  acre  were 
applied.  The  plants  12  inches  apart  made  hand  hoeing 
requisite  to  prevent  injuring  the  roots,  and  to  get  them 
up  nearly  every  root  had  to  be  dug.  The  best  sbed 
from  Germany  was  used,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  The  year 
was  very  favourable,  and  no  frost  came,  or  the  crop 
must  have  been  resown,  as  frost  causes  the  roots  to 
seed,  and  renders  them  useless  for  sugar-making.  No 
place  missed,  and  the  result  was  372  loads  of  what 
have  been  allowed  to  be  very  superior  roots.  The 
account  stands  : — 
2  ploughings  and  1  ploughing  and  subsoiling  ■■  £2    8    o 

2  grubbing^,  at  3J.  . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..060 

2  harrottings,  at  21 040 

I  rolling,  at  IS 010 

Planting,  y.  id.  . .  031 

3  horse-hoeing5,  6s.  2d.  ..  062 

Hand  hoeing,  35s.  150 

Lifting  and  storing  ..         ..0150 

15  loads  of  dung,  at  53.,  two-thirds  charged        1 

6  cwt.  phospho-giiano,  12J,,  two-thirds  charged  j    ■     5    i    4 

Rail,  If.  6i/.  per  ton ..140 

Rent,  40J. 200 


The  estimated  produce  is  i6  tons  per  acre  at  2Qf., 
which  only  leaves  £i  6s.  $d.  profit  in  a  good  year. 
Now,  I  can  grow  35  tons  of  Mangel  at  a  cost  of 
/"il  II.f.  per  acre,  and  for  them  I  get  most  years  20J.  ; 
last  year  30.f.,  but  only  16s.  this  year,  which  leaves  a 
profit  of  ;f  13  6s.,  against  £1  6s.  $d.,  showing  a  clear 
gain  o(  £11  igs.  "jd.  in  favour  of  Mangel,  Cincinnalin, 
Nm:  21, 

Utilisation  of  Sewage,  &c. — Very  much  has 
lately  been  written,  and  spoken,  relative  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  town  sewage  and  all  similar  sewerage  manurial 
deposits,  and  family  closets,  privies,  cesspools,  &c. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  to  induce  every  family  in  the 
kingdom  to  take  especial  care  to  preserve  for  manurial 
purposes  every  kind  of  *'  refuse "  that  can  be  so 
tilised.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  requires  every 
ttention  to  be  paid  to  these  minor  matters.  The 
modern  improvements  cannot  be  fully  realised,  unless 
from  a  much  larger  application  of  manures  for  the 
many  supernumerary  crops  now  introduced  in  modem 
agriculture,  as  also  the  many  additional  crops  intro- 
duced in  the  improved  order  of  farm  management, 
hich  can  not  only  be  carried  out,  but  greatly  increased 
/  the  liberal  application  of  manures  of  one  order  or 
another.  It  has  become  already  one  of  the  farmer's 
great  difficulties  how  to  supply  himself  with  suitable 
ires.  The  chemical  manures  now  manufactured 
are  too  high  in  price  to  be  made  generally  applicable, 
because  so  much  is  required  to  replenish  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  that  fermentation  of  soil  necessary  for 
the  full  and  rapid  progress  of  the  crop.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  slight  dressing  is  of  little  avail — 
even  good  soils  requke  dressmgs  of  from  7  cwt.  to 
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10  cwt.  per  acre  to  c; 
results.  The  best  Peruv 
ficial  in  somewhat  less  qu 
Splendid  results  have  foil 
applications,  which  of 
general     could     such 


:e  effectual  and  beneficial 
1  guano  might  prove  bene- 
tity,  but  not  50  with  others, 
'ed  from  doubling  the  above 
urse  would  soon  become 
provided 


greatly  reduced  cost.  What  surprising  benefits  would 
be  derived,  could  all  manurial  substances  and  sewage 
be  preserved  and  applied  as  a  fertilising  agency,  and 
thei^e  really  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way.  It  only 
reqilil-es  attention,  and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
many  schemes  and  plans  for  such  an  object.  Moule's 
earth  closets  are  applicable  instead  of  water-closets. 
Convenient  cesspools  might  preserve  the  sewage  ; 
indeed,  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  projects  before 
116  public  might  suffice,  if  only  the  requisite  care 
and  attention  were  given  to  utilise  the  whole.  This 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  whole  country  greatly,  by 
providing  a  much  larger  supply  of  food  for  its  popula- 
tion. In  small  tovviis  and  country  villages  this  mode 
of  ajsplication  could  not  profitably  be  adopted,  but 
still  all  might  be  preserved  and  means  provided  for  its 
conversion  into  home-made  guanos,  or  other  very  use- 
ful ihanures  or  "mixens."  The  great  loss  of  these 
almost  invaluable  manures  lies  with  the  towns.  In  the 
villages  most  of  these  deposits  are  brought  into  service. 
It  is  quite  customary  in  the  winter  months  to  empty 
cesspools,  privies,  &c.,  and  cart  the  contents  into  pre 
pared  receptacles  in  the  fields,  there  to  be  mixed  up 
with  other  suitable  manures,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
soil,  ashes,  &c.,  by  which  a  cheap  and  valuable 
manure  for  drilling  is  manufactured.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  practised  this  course  idr  iflany  years, 
large  circular  vat  is  prepared  by  casting  up  the  earth 
around  to  about  3  feet  in  height  ;  into  this 
poured  the  contents  of  privies,  cesspools  from  brewers 
and  privdte  families,  carted  to  it  in  the  common  scaven- 
gers' carts.  This  is  covered  up  by  straw  or  ditch- 
i-oadings  for  a  time.  As  the  season  advances  fresh  sub- 
stances are  added,  i.  e.,  good  soil-ashes  from  turf. 
Twitch,  &c.,  cinder-ashes,  road-scrapings,  soot,  pig 
manure,  and  any  Suitable  refuse  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
I  avoid  lime,  and  occasionally  use  superphosphate 
when  mixing  for  drilling,  the  whole  being  previously 
prepared  by  repeated  turnings  till  reduced  to  such  a 
powdery  state  as  to  be  applicable  for  drilling.  I  very 
confidently  recommend  this  course  as  one  means  of 
obtaining  a  highly  useful  and  cheap  manure  for  drilling 
in  with  Mangel  seed.  Turnip  seed,  &c.  It  is  also  applic- 
able as  a  dressing  to  be  sown  down  ridges  or  furrows, 
■where  Potatos  are  to  be  planted.  Its  great  value  lies  in 
forcing  the  young  plants.  In  Turnip  or  Mangel  culture 
this  is  important,  to  prgVent  injury  from  fly,  '&c.   O.  F. 

The  Six  Months'  Notice  to  Quit.— Your  cor- 
respondent, "Anglo-S; 
perfectly  justified  in  cal 
conduct  of  a  landlord  who  perm: 
his  land  at  a  great  outlay  and  then  raises  the  rent 
either  the  improving  tenant  or  a  successor,  without 
first  repaying  the  man  who  improved  the  land.  But 
then  this  can  be  done  in  England  according  to  law. 
Our  Parliament  has  seen  fit  to  grant  justice  to  Irish 
tenants,  and  if  farmers  would  combine  and  send 
the  right  sort  of  men  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, many  other  just  things  besides  tenant-right 
might  be  secured  by  farmers  in  England.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  told  me  a  week  or  two  ago,  that 
duribg  the  last  few  years  he  had  spent  between  ;£'70O 
and  /'Soo  on  permanent  improvements  on  his  farm. 
The  farm  had  now  just  begun  to  repay  him  by  increased 
crops  when  the  landlord  sold  it.  It  made  nearly 
^1800  more  than  it  was  worth  before  the  tenant  had 
it.  The  tenant's  rent  has  been  raised  by  the  new  land- 
lord £^c)  a-year.  This  increase  of  refit  is  about  10  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  spent  by  the  tenaiit.  It  is  as  though 
the  latter,  instead  of  spending  his  own  money,  had 
borrowed  it  of  the  landlord,  or,  as  though  the  landlord 
had  Hiade  the  improvements.  The  tenant  then  asked 
the  former  landlord  to  return  him  a  portion  of  the 
money  thus  spent  in  improvements,  but  could  not  get 
a  farthing  ;  the  tenant's  money  is,  therefore,  wholly 
confiscated  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Cannot 
farmers  see  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  injustice?  It 
is  this  :  at  all  elections  take  care  to  pledge  candidat 
to  vote  for  a  good  tenant-right.  H.  H.  0. 

Sunflower. — I  notice  some  remarks  on  the  abo^ 
plant  in  ybur  paper  of  the  i6th  inst.     Thinking  some 
further  particulars  may  be  interesting,  I  condense  a  few 
notes  I  have  on  the  subject  for  insertion  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Giizelle.     The  Government  of  India  made  some 
inquiries  in   1869,  through  Lord  Lyons  (Ambassador 
at  Paris),  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cultivation  of  th 
flower   plant   in    neutralising  the   injurious    effect    of 
marshy  exhalations.     These  inquiries  did  not  result 
much  of  a  definite  nature,  however,  except  that  it  v 
understood  that  Sunflower  had  been  planted  in  H 
land  for    the  above   purpose,    and   that   no  one  had 
occasion    to    fear  intermittent   fever   who   settled 
the  reclaimed  land  of  the  Lac  de  Haarlem,  if  he  took 
cai-e  to  plant  Sunflower.     Might  not  the  experimental 
growth  of  the  plant  be  tried  on  some  of  the  irrigation 
farms  ?     The   Sunflower  oil  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
either  Olive  or  Almond  oil  for  table  use,   and  is  alsi 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  and  woollen 
goods.     The  flowers  furnish  a  brilliant  dye,  which 
said  to  stand  well.     I  have  also  heard  that  the  seed 


splendid  food  for  poultry,  and  I  know  that  bees  are 
ceedingly  fond  of  the  Sunflower.  The  leaves  are 
reputed  to  have  a  pectoral  value  when  smoked  as 
cigars.  The  plant  would  thus  seem  to  be  useful  in 
every  part,  like  some  Palms.  Each  bushel  of  seed 
yields  on  an  average  I  gall,  of  oil,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  being  50  bush.  Lime  nlbbish  is  said  to 
be  a  good  dressing  for  the  land,  to  be  sown  with  this 
crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  is  about  6  lb.  per 
acre,  and  it  is  the  practice,  I  believe,  to  leave  about 
15,000  plants  or  upwards  to  the  acre  of  ground,  pro- 
bably a  distance  of  i\  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
14  foot  between  each  plant  would  be  better  in  this 
climate,  looking  to  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  said  to  be 
increased  by  *' dwarfing,"  /.  i?.,  stopping  the  plants.  I 
do  not  know  the  Continental  plan  of  sowing,  nor  do  I 
know  the  value  per  gallon  of  the  oil,  James  Mac- 
Pherson. 


The  Root  Show  at 
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Islington. — I  send  you  my 
rem,  if  you  please,  as  we  " 


ownright  robbery  "  the 
lits  a  farmer  to  improve 
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Thos.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  have 
a  very  uniform  selection  of  roots,  not  over  large  but    ' 
fine  quality  :  ox  Cabbage,  large,  weighing  60  lb.     There 
is  as  usual  a  fine  exhibit  of  seeds,  and  the  whole  stand 
tastefully  laid  out. 

Wheeler  &  Son  have  an  excellent  stand.     Their  gre< 
Kohl  Rabi  is  very  superior,  so  are  their  Mangels  and 
Swedes,  and.  as  usual,  they  have  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
Potatos,  grass  seeds,  &c. 

The  Messrs.   George   Gibbs  &  Co.,   of  Down   Street, 

Piccadilly,  have    some  wonderful   Cabbages,    one  heart 

weighing   65   lb.      They   exhibit    100    different   sorts  of 

Potatos,  and  some  26  of  Onions.     The  Mangels  and  other 

roots,  grown  by  Wm.  Dickenson.  Esq..  on  New  Forest, 

erit  special  notice,  both  for  weight  and  quality. 

Raynbird,    Caldecott,    Bawtree,    Dowling  &  Co.,  also 

exhibit  some  of  Mr.    Dickenson's   splendid  Nev»  Forest 

roots.  They  have  a  fine  show  of  seeds,  cake,  and  manure. 

Isaac    Wright  &  Son,    Great   Bentley,  Essex,   have  a 

small   but  select  exhibit :   so  has   Mr.  Dixon,    of  Hull. 

Mr.  Hope's  sewage  produce  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holbom  and  Essex,  have  a 

splendid  selection  from  their  general  show,   reported  in 

previous  Agricultural   Gazette.     The  roots  are  large 

d  of  unusually  fine  quality,  thus  illustrating  the  high 

value  of  the  seeds  from  which  they  are  grown.     Cabbage 

large,  .and  their  Potatos  and  Onions  are  remarkably  fine 

nples. 

f.  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  has  a  very  fine  selection 
medium-sized  roots,  finely  grown,  with  single  tap-root 
3  small  top,  the  bulbs  being  well  shaped,  with  clean 
ni,  indicating  great  hardihood.  Samples  of  2-year-old 
roots  aie  shown  in  proof  of  their  being  as  fresh  and  sound 
as  they  were  last  year.    Seed  fine  and  well  dressed. 

Sutton  &  Sons.  Reading,  have  one  of  the  best  shows 
ever  exhibited  in  the  great  hall.  We  do  not  recollect 
seeing  its  equal,  and  the  artistic  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  arranged  displays  their  great  weights, 
symmetry  and  quality  to  the  best  advantage.  The  central 
bed  of  Potatos  is  a  splendid  show  of  itself.  The  almost 
incredible  weight  of  the  Mangels  was  given  in  previous 
reports,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  particulars. 

Alfred  Hall,  of  Westbury  Farm,  Wilts,  has  as  usual  a 
very  fine  selection  of  his  "  Westbury  Swede,"  Long  Red 
and  Globe  Mangel,  also  a  peculiar  variety  of  Belgian 
Carrot  that  grows  some  6  to  7  inches  above  ground.  W.  B. 
[A  known  correspondent.] 

Cattle  Feeding. — A  bullock  two  and  a-half  years 
old  is  estimated  to  consume  14  cwt.  of  Turnips  in  the 
24  hours.  Fed  on  Turnips,  the  increase  of  weight 
should  be  i4  lb.  By  giving  in  addition  to  the  above 
weight  of  Turnips  4  lb.  of  oilcake,  the  increase  of 
weight  will  be  brought  up  to  if  lb.  daily.  Under 
heading  "  Odds  and  Ends  of  Farming  Facts,"  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  contains  the  above  piece  of  info; 
mation,  upon  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks,  with  a  view  of  gaining  accurate  infor 
ihation.  If  I  am  right  in  inferring  from  the  abovt 
quotation  that  it  will  take  4  lb.  of  oilcake  to  produce 
J  lb.  of  beef,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
is  right  in  his  assertion,  then  it  is  plain  that 
stall-feeding  with  oilcake  at  £\2  per  ton  is  no 
a  profitable  business,  as  I  now  propose  to  show, 
4  lb.  of  oilcake,  at  £,\2.  per  ton,  costs  ^\d. 
its  manurial  value  (taking  ^Ir.  Lawes'  estimate  o 
£\  12s.  per  ton)  is  i^ji/.  ;  to  this  add,  say  2d., 
the  value  of  i  lb.  of  beef;  then  by  deducting  the 
selling  price  of  the  beef,  and  the  manure  value  of  [thi 
cake  from  its  cost,  there  is  a  loss  on  the  4  lb.  o 
l^J. ;  or,  upon  i  ton,  £2  14s.  Sd.  Would  you  or  an] 
of  your  correspondents  give  an  opinion,  based  01 
experience,  as  to  the  profitableness  of  feeding  with  oil 
cake  ?  S/wrt  Crass. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

Dec.  6. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  01 
this  Society,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
K.T.,  president — 

Chemical  Department.— The  board  agreed,  on  the 
suggestion   of    the    chemistry   committee,    to   offer 
premium  of  .1^50  for  a  report  on  '*  What  has  chemistry 
done   for   agriculture  by  improving  or  increasing  the 


produce  of  the  soil  ?  "  A  suggestion  originating  from 
the  chemical  committee,  that  the  Society  should  estab- 
odel  farm,  was  remitted  to  the  committee,  their 
proposals  not  being  yet  matured. 

Transit  of  Animals.— The  report  by  the  committee 
on  the  transit  of  animals  by  railway  was  submitted.  It 
narrates  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Society,  from 
the  time  the  subject  was  first  taken  up  by  the  directors 
in  1867,  and  proceeds  as  follows  : — "After  carefully 
considering  the  documents  submitted,  and  the  Act  to 
which  the  Order  of  Council  has  reference,  the  committee 
beg  to  recommend  that  the  board  should  again  com- 
municate with  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  through 
Dr.  Alexander  Williams,  specially  pointing  out,— I. 
That  the  Order  of  Council  (300)  called  'The  Transit  ol 
Animals  Order  of  May,  1870,'  for  providing  trucks 
with  spring  buffers,  and  supplying  water  to  animals 
carried  by  railway,  is  not  only  systematically  evaded, 
but  is  defective  in  respect  that  provision  is  not  made 
for  supplying  animals  with  food  ;  and  that  a  new 
Order  of  Council  is  urgently  called  for.  In  the  new 
Order  it  should  be  specially  provided— (i.)  That  ani- 
mals should  be  supplied  with  water  when  tracked  and 
untrucked,  and  during  the  journey  with  both  food  and 
water ;  the  necessary  food  to  be  provided  by  the  owner 
of  the  animals,  the  water  by  the  railway  company. 
The  Act  says  that  if  animals  are  allowed  to  be  in 
trucks  without  water  for  a  period  between  12  and  30 
hours  (to  be  fixed  by  the  Privy  Council),  the  railway 
pany  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  A  rule  of  the 
e  kind  should  be  adopted  for  food  against  the 
ers.  (ii.)  That  in  addition  to  the  spring  buffers 
stated  in  the  Order  of  Council  (300),  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  covered  waggons,  closed  at  the 
ds,  and  18  inches  along  the  sides  from  each  end, 
th  an  arrangement  of  troughs  for  the  proper  supply 
the  animals  with  water,  and  racks  for  supplying  hay 
the  trucks  during  the  journey.  2.  That  many  im- 
portant railway  stations,  where  animals  are  trucked 
■  untrucked,  ar§  not  included  in  the  schedule 
hed  to  the  order  of  Council  (324),  called  '  The 
Transit  of  Animals  (Water)  Order  of  March,  1871.' 
(Here  follow  the  list  of  additional  stations  suggested  ; 
but  the  committee  consider  that,  should  the  Privy 
Council  issue  an  Order  that  water  be  supplied  in  the 
trucks,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  it  at  all  the 
stations  enumerated.)"  The  committee  further  suggest 
that,  should  the  Privy  Council  not  give  effect  to  the 
representations  proposed  to  be  made  to  them,  an 
■  fluential  deputation  should  be  formed  to  wait  on 
leir  lordships.  The  report  was  approved  of  by  the 
directors. 

Fisken's  Systei 
The  following  report  1  . 

cultivating  machinery,  which  took  place  on  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  home  farm  of  Yester  Mains, 
during  the  week  ending  November  1 1  last,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Swinton,  Holyn  Bank,  Gifford,  was  submitted 
to  the  board  ;— 

Lord  Tweeddale,  being  desirous  to  see  this  system  of 
steam  cultivation  at  work,  and  to  give  the  agricultural 
community  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it,  arranged  with 
the  Ravensthorpe  Engineering  Company  of  Mirfield,  near 
Leeds,  to  send  the  patented  part  of  the  machinery  to 
Yester  ;  and  hired  from  Mr.  David  Roughead,  Myreside, 
a  traction  engine  and  balance-plough,  made  by  John 
Fowler  &  Co.,  of  Leeds.  This  engine  is  stated  by  Messrs, 
Fowler  &  Co.  to  be  of  14-horse  power  ;  but  several 
practical  engineers  who  saw  the  engine  at  work  expressed 
doubts  about  the  engine  being  of  this  power,  and  the 
price  paid  by  Mr.  Roughead  for  it  (^^420)  indicates  a 
smaller  horse-power,  although  Mr.  Roughead  states  he 
got  a  good  bargain  of  it.  Mr.  Roughead  has  used  this 
engine  for  over  three  years,  in  working  a  set  of  round- 
about tackle  on  Howard's  system.  The  only  aheration 
which  this  engine  required  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Fisken  tackle  was  the  fixing  of  a  grooved  rim  on  the  fly- 
wheel to  receive  the  driving  rope.  The  plough  hired  from 
Mr.  Roughead  was  one  of  Fowler's  ordinary  balance 
4-furrow  ploughs,  but  with  mouldboards  made  according 
to  a  pattern  of  Mr.  Roughead's.  This  plough  was  only 
adapted  for  a  furrow  not  exceeding  9  inches  deep,  and 
had  to  be  considerably  altered  to  enable  it  to  turn  a  14- 
inch  furrow.  This  it  did  not  do  very  satisfactorily,  and  a 
trial  was  made  to  fit  on  mouldboards  of  the  common 
horse-plough  in  use  at  Yester  ;  but  as  the  head  of  the 
plough  and  the  mouldboard  were  not  adapted  to  each 
other,  the  furrow  was  not  so  well  turned  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  Fisken  tackle  is  not,  however,  in  any  way 
answerable  for  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  ploughilig, 
as  this  was  wholly  the  fault  of  the  plough. 

The  field  to  be  ploughed  contains  75  acres,  and  had 
been  under  a  crop  of  Oats  in  1871,  and  was  wished  to  be 
deep  ploughed  in  preparation  for  a  crop  of  Turnips  in 
r872.  The  part  of  the  field  operated  on  consisted  of  soil 
of  various  kinds,  from  stiff  clay  to  sand  and  gravel,  and  a 
narrow  hollow  or  glen  passed  through  it,  into  which  the 
plough  had  to  descend  and  ascend  at  each  turn  across  the 
field.  This  part  of  the  field  was  chosen  in  order  to  test 
the  working  of  the  machinery  on  uneven  land.  The  field 
had,  during  several  previous  rotations,  been  ploughed  by 
horses  to  a  depth  of  from  14  to  16  inches,  and  all  the 
large  stones  removed.  .K  full  description  of  the  Fisken 
method  of  steam  cultivation  is  given  in  the  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  patentees  and  makers  of  the  apparatus,  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  Fisken  tackle,  consisting 
of  two  patent  windlasses,  six  comer  anchors,  one  tension 
anchor,  30  light  rope  porters,  two  claw  anchors,  two  rope 
porters  for  steel  rope,  two  wood  levers,  crowbars  and 
tools,  1200  yards  of  hemp  driving  rope,  800  yards  steel 
rope,  100  yards  of  steel  rope  lor  anchors,  and  weighing  in 
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all  about  8J  tons,  arrived  at  Haddingt 
Saturday,  November  4,  and  required  nine 
carts  to  convey  it  to  Yester,  6  miles.  1 
were  set  down  in  the  field  near  their  pos 
and  a  portion  of  the  field,  400 
wide,  and  contoining  about  16 
the  anchors  and  porters  for  the  driving  rope  were  set  up 
roimd  about  it.  The  engine  and  plough  arrived  in  the 
field  on  Monday,  November  6,  and  about  three  o'clock 
on  that  afternoon  of  that  day  commenced  to  plough. 
Several  hours  were  spent  in  getting  the  engine  into  posi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  wheels  having  sunk  in  the  soft 
headland,  which  was  very  wet  from  the  heavy  rains  on 
the  previous  days.  Tuesday,  November  7,  was  spent  in 
making  sundry  alterations  on  the  plough,  and  adjusting 
some  parts  of  the  Fisken  tackle  which  had  not  been  pro- 
perly fitted. 

Wednesday,  November  8  :  the  tackle  was  fairly  started 
this  morning,  and  the  number  of  people  employed  was  as 
follows  :— One  engine-driver,  two  windlass  men,  one 
ploughmen,  one  lad  at  wire  rope  porters,  one  man  and 
horse  driving  water  to  engine,  one  man  and  two  horses 
driving  coals  (8  miles).  Not  long  after  starting  the  bear- 
ing of  the  pulley  of  the  corner  anchor,  nearest  to  the 
engine  on  the  tight  rope,  became  heated,  and  the  anchor 
had  to  be  removed  and  another  one  substituted.  About 
three  hours  after  starting  the  small  pinion  on  the  first 
motion  of  the  patent  windlass  stuck  fast  on  the  shaft  on 
which  it  runs  loose  when  not  in  gear.  The  work  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  part  of  the  machine  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  shaft  ground, 
thereby  causing  a  delay  of  three  hours.  Both  of  these 
.stoppages  occurred  through  sufficient  provision  not  having 
been  made  for  lubricating  the  bearings,  and  can  be  verv 
easily  remedied.  With  the  above  exceptions,  no  faults  or 
deficiencies  were  observed  in  the  patent  tackle  wliile  at 
work  at  Yester.  It  was,  however,  remarked  by  several 
persons  conversant  with  such  matters  that  the  bearings  of 
the  comer  anchors,  and  also  of  the  patent  windlasses, 
would  be  improved  by  being  lengthened,  so  as  to  spread 
the  pressure  over  a  greater  surface  ;  and  that  better  provi- 
sion for  lubrication  was  required,  as  most  of  the  bearings 
are  vertical.  Lord  Tweeddale  having  required  the  land 
to  be  ploughed  14  inches  deep,  wliich  is  the  depth 
ploughed  by  three  horses  at  Yester,  the  balance-plough 
was  altered  accordingly,  so  as  to  plough  three  furrows  of 
the  required  breadth  and  depth  ;  and  although  the  land 
was  not  so  well  turned  as  was  desirable,  still  the  soil  was 
moved  to  the  depth  required,  except  where  the  land  was 
light  and  gravelly  on  the  slope  of  the  glen  or  hollow, 
where  the  tendency  of  the  plough  was  to  throw  out  of  the 
ground.  On  several  occasions,  and  in  order  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  tackle,  the  plough  was  loaded  with  men, 
and  forced  into  the  stiff  clay,  so  as  to  stop  the  engine. 
No  breakages  occurred.  It  was  found  that  with  three 
furrows  14  inches  deep,  one  hour  was  required  to  plough 
an  imperial  acre,  with  the  steam  gauge  of  the  engine 
showing  a  pressure  of  80  lb.  of  steam  per  square  inch. 

On  Saturdav.  November  it,  the  work  was  inspected  by 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
the  steam  plough  committee  of  the  Society,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  The  registering  dynamometer  of  the 
Society  was  in  the  field,  but  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
appearance of  Mr.  Slight  till  late  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  not  sufficient  light  properly  to  apply  the  dynamo- 
meter. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  no 
record  of  the  power  expended  in  draggi.ng  the  plough, 
or  the  driving  rope  and  windlasses  without  the  plough. 
At  the  desire  of  the  directors,  the  tackle  was  removed  and 
set  to  work  in  a  dififerent  part  of  the  field.  The  engine 
moved  itself  to  its  new  position.  Three  horses  were 
required  to  move  the  windlasses,  and  two  horses  and  carts 
to  move  the  anchors,  porters,  and  other  apparatus.  The 
time  occupied  in  this  removal  was  i  hour  and  35  minutes 
from  the  time  of  commencing  the  removal  till  the  plough 
was  again  at  work.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  coiling 
up  of  the  hemp-driving  rope  on  the  reel,  which,  instead  of 
being  on  the  engine  (its  proper  pl.tce),  was  temporarily 
fixed  on  a  cart.  The  engine-driver,  who  has  had  charge 
of  Mr.  Roughead's  engine  for  the  Last  three  years,  states 
that  the  power  required  from  the  engine  to  drive  the 
Fisken  tackle  is  as  near  as  possible  the  same,  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  is  required  to  work  the  "  Howard  " 
tackle  on  Mr.  Roughead's  farm,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  water  was  also  the  same.  The  engine 
was  found  to  consume  aS  cwt.  of  coal  and  16  cwt.   of 
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oal,  is  the  coal  commonly  used 
lor  engines  in  ttus  part  of  the  country.  The  oil  and 
tallow  required  for  the  lubrication  of  the  windlasses. 
anchors,  and  porters,  after  these  got  into  proper  working 
order,  wa,s  i  imperial  pint  of  sperm  oil  per  day,  and  about 
I  lb.  of  tallow  per  week.  The  working  strain  on  the  hemp 
driving  rope  is  said  to  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  strain  on  the 
wire  rope  which  drags  the  plough,  so  that,  supposing  the 
strain  on  the  wire  rope  with  the  plough  turning  three 
14-inch  furrows  to  be  28  cwt.,  the  strain  on  the  driving 
rope  would  be  2  cwt.  The  driving  rope  when  new  will 
stand  a  strain  of  20  cwt.,  and  the  wire  rope  14  tons.  The 
working  of  the  Fisken  tackle  during  the  week  it  was  em- 
ployed at  Yester  was  very  closely  watched,  and  after  the 
tackle  was  fairly  started  notes  of  everything  that 
occurred  were  taken.  The  only  defects  observed  in  the 
tackle  were  those  already  mentioned.  They  were  easily 
remedied,  and  with  a  little  more  care  in  manufacturewould 
not  have  occurred.  The  management  of  the  windlasses 
is  apparently  within  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  working- 
man,  and  the  facility  with  which  these  can  be  put  into  and 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  plough  thereby  stopped, 
without  communication  with  the  engine-driver,  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  danger  of  any  accident  almost  to  a 
minimum.  The  use  of  the  friction  clutch  for  setting  the 
windlass  in  motion  is  also  considered  a  great  advantage, 
IS  the  risk  of  breakage  from  the  plough  coming  in  contact 
A-ith  setfast  stones  is  much  reduced.  The  tackle  was 
examined  by  many  practical  agriculturists  during  the 
week,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  the  apparent  suitability  of  the  tackle  to  perform 


the  work  required  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
eminent  consulting  and  practical  engineers  of  the  High 
land  Society  will  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  mechanical 
arrangement  adopted  on  this  system,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
bable endurance  of  the  windlasses  and  other  parts  of  the 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  have  another 
system  ol  steam  cultivation  at  work  in  the  field  in  order  to 
contrast  this  .system  with  another  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  agent  of  the  other  system 
it  was  found  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  conduct  such  a  trial  as  he  insisted  on,  and  Lord 
Tweeddale  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  trial  could  only  be 
carried  on  in  Scotland  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  board  instructed  the  secretary  to  conrey  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Swinton  for  his  able 
report,  and  to  communicate  with  Professor  Macquorn 
Rankine  itnd  Mr.  Slight,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
report  from  them  of  the  mechanical  arrangement,  and 
to  the  probable  endurance  of  the  windlasses  and 
other  parts  of  the  machinery  adopted  in  Mr.  Fisken's 
system. 

Humanity  to  Animals. — A  committee  was  named  to 
read  and  report  on  the  papers  lodged  for  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts'  prizes  for  essays  on  the  most  efficient  method 
of  inculcating  in  primary  schools  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  the  lower  animals.  Mr.  Menzies  reported  that 
forty-three  essays  had  been  received. 


SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The    Land   Laws.—Kl    a    recent    special    general 

neeting  of  this   Chamber  Mr.   M'Nkal  Caiku  de- 

ivered   an   address    on   this  subject,    from  which  we 

iiake  the  following  extracts  : — 

I.  The  first  point  to  which  I  shall  ask  attention  is  that 
part  from  stipulation,  and  by  mere  force  and  pre- 
umption  of  law,  an  ordinary  farm  lease  cannot  be 
ffectually  transferred  by  the  tenant  unless  he  can 
obtain  the  landlord's  consent.  The  lease  is  the  tenant's 
property — very  often,  through  his  skill  and  expenditure, 
a  very  valuable  property.  I  stand  here  to  claim  for 
the  tenant  one  of  the  essential  rights  of  property— the 
right  to  dispose  of  it.  Consider  the  case  of  a  tenant- 
farmer  who  has  his  means  locked  up  in  the  land,  and 
whose  health  or  circumstances  disable  him  to  remain  in 
the  management,  though  he  may  have  many  years  of  a 
valuable  lease  to  run.  What  is  the  worth  of  his  valu- 
able   property   then?     He    cannot  sell   it — he  cannot 
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cropping  are  running  on.  He  is  unable  to  wait.  He 
can  do  nothing  but  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord.  He  is  constrained  to  renounce  the  lease, 
and  the  landlord  enters  to  his  labours  with  such 
compen.sation,  if  any,  as  it  is  of  his  mere  pleasure 
to  give.  Is  it  a  righteous  law  which  puts  the 
tenant-farmer  into  that  predicament  ?  Take  the  case 
of  a  child,  a  few  years  old,  succeeding  to  his  father's 
lease.  Fortunate,  indeed,  will  he  be  if  he  has  friends 
possessed  of  the  courage  and  the  ability  and  will  to 
undertake  the  grave  risk  and  responsibility  of  farming 
for  a  minor  during  12,  15,  or  1 8  years  to  come.  For 
if  they  are  not,  his  rights  also  must  be  placed  at  the 
landlord's  mercy.  And  then  consider  what  may  be 
the  position  of  the  tenant-farmer  on  his  death-bed, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  means  invested  in  his  farm.  The 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
his  own  lease.  How  is  he  to  secure  a  home  for  his 
widow?  His  eldest  son  may  be  settled  abroad,  or 
have  no  knowledge  of  farming ;  he  may  be  a  spend- 
thrift or  a  drunkard,  but  the  unfortunate  father  has  by 
law  no  power  to  leave  the  lease  to  any  other  of  his 
children.  That  is  not  the  case  with  other  property. 
Lord  President  Islay  Campbell,  when  he  was  outvoted 
on  this  question  on  the  bench,  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  not  common  sense  "  for  the  landlord  to  control 
the  tenant's  succession.  I  may  venture  to  add,  it  is 
not  common  justice.  It  is  a  law  expressly  for  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  ;  which  can  be  pleaded 
by  nobody  but  the  landlord  ;  which  is,  therefore, 
not  available  to  the  eldest  son  if  the  landlord  chooses 
to  accept  the  heir  named  by  the  tenant.  And  here  is 
a  climax  to  the  intolerable  wrong  of  this  law.  It  puts 
both  the  eldest  son  and  the  selected  heir  at  the  mercy 
of  the  landlord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust 
that  the  tenant  should  have  the  power  by  disposing  of 
the  lease  to  escape  from  his  obligations  to  the  landlord. 
I  think  it  reasonable  that  in  any  alteration  of  the  law 
the  original  tenant  sliould  remain  responsible  to  the 
landlord  along  with  the  tenant  to  whom  he  transfers 
the  lease. 

2.  I  now  come  to  the  great  question  of  tenants' 
improvements.  When  a  man's  lease  is  approaching  its 
termination,  every  ton  of  purchased  manure  that  he 
puts  into  the  land  is  a  premium  to  somebody  else  to 
offer  a  higher  rent  for  his  farm.  Common  prudence 
compels  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and  to  take  out  of  the 
farm  as  much  as  he  can  get  on  a  reduced  expendi- 
ture, and  the  productive  power  of  the  farm  is  thus 
diminished  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  This  is  a 
source    of    great   national    loss.     It    is    hurtful    also 
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fertility  of  the  farm.  The 
ich  he  suffers,  and  by  which 
hrough  him,  commonly  con- 
tinues till  he  has  at  least  gone  over  a  full  course  of 
cropping.  Neither  is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  out- 
going tenant  if  he  were  protected  against  the  loss  of  his 
unexhausted  manures  and  tillages.  The  true  interest 
nf  all  coucerned  is  that  he  should  have  a  right,  by  law, 
to  have  their  value  ascertained  and  allowed  to  him  on 
his  removal.  You  might  then  expect  that  farms  in 
general  would  be  kept  in  full  fertility  till  the  end  of  the 
lease,  and  the  whole  country  would  benefit  by  it. 
Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  amount  of  wealth  which  is 
lost  to  the  country  through  the  want  of  reasonable 
arrangements  on  this  subject.  Have  we  any  means 
of  roughly  estimating  it  ?  On  a  seven-course  farm 
held  on  a  19  years'  lease  you  may  reckon  that  the 
last  five  years  will  be  a  period    of  reduced  expendi- 


re  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  of  ex 
ping.  Then  the  first  seven  years  of  the  new  lease 
will  be  a  period  of  liberal  expenditure  and  gradual 
restoration  of  productive  power.  In  the  next  seven  years 
you  may  expect  the  farm  to  be  in  full  fertility  ;  and 
then  begins  again  the  evil  cycle  of  exhaustion.  You  will 
have  on  the  individual  farm  seven  years  of  Egyptian 
fatness  alternating  with  periods  of  comparative  lean- 
ness ;  but  the  lean  years  will  be  in  the  proportion  of 
12  to  7.  Where  there  are  no  leases  and  no  compensa- 
tions on  removal — judging  by  the  motives  by  which 
men  are  commonly  influenced — the  leanness  will  be  apt 
to  become  chronic,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  or 
where  the  character  of  the  landlord  gives  a  tenant  all 
the  security  which  he  could  have  from  a  lease.  Then 
consider  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  in  constant  action  all 
over  the  country.  And  when  you  remember  the 
enormous  value  of  agricultural  produce  in  Great 
Britain,  even  as  things  are,  you  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  untold  millions  of  wealth  which  might  be 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  country  through  the 
pockets  of  farmers,  if  by  wise  legislation  on  the  subject, 
based  on  the  motives  by  which  men  are  acted  on,  you 
could  sustain  the  land  in  full  fertility  during  the  whole 
19  years  of  a  lease,  instead  of  seven  out  of  19.  I  need 
hardly  suggest  that  when  the  value  of  all  that  addi- 
tional produce  finds  its  way  into  the  tenant's  pocket,  it 
is  according  to  all  experience  that  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  it  will  soon  pass  into  the  rent-roll  of  the  land- 
lord. If  we  could  raise  the  average  rate  of  acreable 
produce  in  Great  Britain  by  only  one-fourth,  which  is 
not  an  unreasonable  expectation,  the  result  in  money 
could  probably  not  be  less  than  40  millions  a  year. 
Again,  if  an  enterprising  farmer  erects  farm  buildings 
or  labourers'  cottages,  or  executes  drainage  or  other 
permanent  improvements,  the  law  is  prompt  to  punish 
him  for  his  rashness.  The  house  is  no  sooner  built— 
the  moment  the  improvement  is  executed,  the  law- 
takes  the  ownership  of  it  from  the  man  who  built  it, 
and  transfers  it  without  compensation  to  the  landlord. 
The  high  priests  of  the  law  pronounce  the  formula, 
imtdificatum  solo,  solo  ceJit,  and  every  tenant  must  bow 
his  head  and  submit,  so  potent  is  this  mystic  phrase  to 
juggle  away  the  just  interest  that  every  man  has  in  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  It  contains  a  dogma  of  the 
legal  creed  which  lawyers  generally  accept  with 
unquestioning  reverence.  In  plain  English  it  just 
means,  "What  is  built  on  the  land  belongs  to  the 
land."  It  is  an  assertion,  not  a  principle  or  even  an 
argument— an  assertion  not  always  supported  by  fact 
or  reason.  We  are  told  in  God's  law,  "  The  sea  is  His 
for  He  made  it,"  but  in  man's  law  the  reading  is  re- 
versed ;  thehouse  is  thelandlord's  though hedid  not  make 
it.  That  is  the  law  of  Scotland.  Is  it  reasonable  ?  Is  it 
just  ?  Is  the  law  to  cast  the  balance  always,  and  irre- 
versibly, against  the  tenant?  Our  Yankee  brothers 
have  adopted  the  opposite  principle  for  their  unoccu- 
pied lands  in  the  West.  They  call  it  the  homestead 
law,  and  it  is  one  main  secret  of  the  amazing  growth  of 
that  great  country.  Its  principle  is,  "  Where  a  man 
builds  his  house  and  settles,  the  land  shall  be  his."  It 
is  a  wise  and  noble  law  for  an  unappropriated  country. 
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modern  agriculture  require  a  farmer  to  look  a 
long  way  ahead.  When  he  manures  his  green  crop, 
or  folds  sheep  on  his  Turnips,  it  is  in  preparation 
for  the  grass  crop  which  is  to  grow,  not  in  that  year, 
nor  the  next  year,  but  the  year  after  that.  He  pre- 
pares in  summer  the  cattle  that  are  to  be  fatted  in 
winter.  Whenever  the  corn  is  off  the  ground,  the 
tillage  for  ne.\t  year's  crop  should  begin.  He  can 
hardly  get  his  winter  crops  in  too  soon.  Yet  he  may 
be  kept  in  the  most  painful  uncertainty  whether  he  is 
to  remove  or  not  till  he  reaches  the  40  days  before 
Martinmas.  The  old  law  was  more  reasonable.  It 
made  a  difference  between  removals  in  May  and 
removals  in  November,  in  the  very  month  of  winter. 
Till  1S53  a  tenant  could  not  be  removed  at  the  winter 
term  without  notice  40  days  before  May  15.  That 
gave  him  six  months  besides  the  40  days.  But  in  1S53 
there  was  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  a  technical  Bill,  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  Sheriff  Courts.  A  clause  was  slipped 
into  it  that  there  should  be  no  longer  a  distinction  as 
to  removings  between  one  term  and  another — that  40 
days  before  the  actual  term  of  removing  should  be 
sufficient  in  all  cases.  Away  went  the  six  months  at  a 
blow.  That  at  least  must  be  reversed.  But  since  it 
brings  under  discussion  the  whole  subject  of  warning 
to  remove,  I  venture  to  say  that,  having  regard  to  the 
expenditure  which  a  man  has  now  to  ms ' 
and  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  farming 
contemplate  the  future,  no  agricultural 
be  removable  on  less  than  I2  months'  m 


I  his  farm, 
plans  which 

ce  at  least. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

EAST  LOTHIAN. 

DoMe  Ploughs.— T\i^  following  paper  was  lately  ] 
read  before  the  East  Lothian  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr. 
James  Wyllie,  Innerwick  :  — 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  draughts  of  double- 
furrow  and  common  ploughs,  a  great  many  trials  at 
pubic  competitions  and  elsewhere  have  been  made, 
and  the  general  result  has  been  to  show  that  the 
double-furrow  is  about  one-half  heavier  to  draw  than 
the  common  single  plough.  I  have,  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, tested  the  draught  of  both  implements  in 
various  kinds  of  work,  with  very  much  the  same 
results.  As  I  carefully  noted  the  results  of  the  last 
trial,  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  give  particu- 
lars. The  land  we  were  ploughing  at  the  time  was 
after  Potatos,  and  had  been  harrowed  and  grubbed, 
so  that  it  was  loose  for  3  or  4  inches  on  the  surface  and 
firm  below.  The  furrows  turned  by  both  ploughs 
measured  7  inches  deep  by  9  wide.  On  applying  the 
dynamometer  to  the  common  plough,  I  found  it  draw- 
ing, as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  instrument,  about  31  stones.  On  trying 
the  same  plough  without  a  furrow,  I  found  it  drew 
quite  10  stones,  so  that  about  one-third  of  the  horse- 
power was  exerted  in  moving  the  mere  implement. 
On  bringing  the  double-furrow  plough  to  the  same 
ground,  and  fixing  it  to  the  same  size  of  furrow,  I 
found  it  drew  43  stones.  When  trying  the  draught  of 
the  empty  implement,  we  found  the  slight  incline  of 
the  field  made  a  great  difference  on  the  draught— much 
greater  than  that  noted  when  testing  the  common 
plough  without  a  furrow.  Though  very  little  uphill  it 
drew  13  stones,  while  downhill  it  only  drew  7  stones. 
The  common  plough  was  tested  empty,  both  in  the 
open  furrow  and  on  the  surface.  The  double-furrow 
was,  of  course,  only  tested  on  the  surface,  which,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  was  loose  from  being  grubbed,  so 
that  the  wheels  sank  somewhat  into  it.  The  average 
weight,  then,  of  the  empty  double-furrow  I  put  at 
ID  stones,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  single 
plough.  From  these  results  we  find  that  to  turn  two 
furrows  by  the  common  single  plough  the  total  draught 
required  of  four  horses  amounted  to  62  stones, 
I  54  stones  to  each,   while   by  th 


the 


double-fui 
amount  of  work  was  done  at  an  exertion  on  the 
part  of  three  horses  of  43  stones,  or  14^  stones  to  each  ; 
so  that  three  horses,  in  the  double-furrow,  did  the 
work  of  four  in  the  single  plough  without  being 
harder  wrought.  In  this  case  three  horses  were 
somewhat  easier  in  the  double-furrow  than  two 
in  the  single ;  but  in  other  cases  I  have  found 
the  draught  about  equal,  and  in  one  case  somewhat  in 
favour  of  the  two  in  the  single  plough. 

In  trying  to  account  for  the  evident  saving  of  power 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  double-furrow,  we  find,  on 
comparing  the  draughts  of  the  empty  implements,  that 
to  turn  two  furrows  by  the  single  plough  20  stone: 
were  required  merely  to  move  the  empty  implement 
while  in  the  case  of  the  double-fuiTOw  under  the  same 
circumstances  only  10  stones  were  required.  This 
apparently  gives  us  at  once  a  saving  of  10  ston 
favour  of  tlie  double-furrow ;  but,  as  to  turn 
furrows  by  the  single  plough  required  62  stones,  and 
by  the  double-furrow  only  43,  we  have  still  9  ' 

evident  saving  to  account  for,  or  4.^  stones  for  each 
furrow.  As  I  cannot  show  from  actual  experimerit 
how  this  is  effected,  I  can  only  state  how  I  suppose  it 
may  be.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  part  of  this  saving 
of  draught  is  due  to  the  great  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  construction  and  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  double-furrow  plough,  and  to  the  substitut- 
ing of  steel  for  cast-iron  mouldboards.  Then,  I  have 
already  shown  that  to  perform  an  equal  amount  of 
work,    the   double-furrow,    on    wheels,    requires   one- 


half  the  amount  of  draught  to  move  the  unloaded 
implement  that  the  single  plough,  without  wheels, 
requires.  Although  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the 
time  to  try,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  had  the  im- 
plements been  loaded  with  any  equal  weight,  the 
implement  on  wheels  would  have  shown  to  a  still 
greater  advantage.  Now,  when  at  work,  a  plough  has 
to  raise  the  furrow,  turn  it,  and  place  it  in  another 
position.  This  lifting,  and  perhaps  partly  the  turn- 
ings, will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  downward  pres- 
sure, or,  in  fact,  form  a  load  on  the  implement,  to 
what  an  extent  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  at  all  events 
we  may  suppose  the  load  to  be  equal  in  either  case, 
and  no  one,  I  think,  will  doubt  that  a  given  load, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  easier  drawn  upon  wheels 
than  without  them,  so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
some  part  of  the  44  stones  of  saving  to  be  accounted 
for  is  effected  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  turn- 
ing furrow  being  borne  upon  wheels.  Still,  another 
part  of  the  saving  may  be  effected  by  the  side,  or 
lateral  pressure,  being,  in  the  case  of  the  double-furrow, 
provided  against  by  wheels  set  at  an  angle  for  this  pur- 
pose, here  again  substituting  a  rolling  for  a  sliding 
motion.  I  hold,  however,  that  the  front,  or  pilot  wheel 
of  the  double-furrow  plough,  effects  no  saving  in  this 
respect,  as  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  draught, 
rather,  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  plough  to  the 
line  of  draught,  counterbalances  this  ;  and  I  can 
but  think  that  had  the  eminent  engineers  who,  in 
the  late  patent  case,  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
lateral  thrust  in  front,  been  at  the  trouble  of  experi 
menting  with  a  plough  actually  at  work,  they  would 
have  modified  their  opinions  considerably  upon  this 
point.  I  cannot  see  how  a  case  of  lateral  thrust 
1  front  can  be  made  good,  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
double-furrow  plough  which  has  no  side  or  sole-plate 
I  sustain  such  will  work  perfectly  with  the  p  ' 
heel  moving  several  inches  away 'from  the  angli 
the  furrow  ;  indeed,  were  it  a  fact  that  later  ' 
could  not  be  overcome  in  front  by  the  adjus 
the  implement  to  the  line  of  draught,  then  the 

"  _  plough  would  be  useless  without  some  appliance 
for  preventing  it  from  being  pressed  to  an  ever 
increasing  width.  But  while  holding  that  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  plough  to  the  line  of  draught  over- 
the  lateral  pressure  which  might  be  worth 
providing  against  in  front,  were  the  implement 
pushed  from  behind,  I  believe  the  angular  set  trailing 
wheel  of  the  double-furrow  plough  effects  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  on  the  part  of  ploughmen,  when  setting 
double-furrow  ploughs,  to  place  the  draught-chain  too 
much  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plough-bridle, 
thereby  causing  an  undue  pressure  of  the  pilot-wheel 
against  the  edge  of  the  unturned  land  ;  but  this,  instead 
of  lateral  thrust  might  be  called  lateral  draught,  as 
they  virtually  cause  the  horses  to  drag  the  wheel 
against  the  land,  and  I  know  from  actual  trial  that 
when  this  is  done  to  excess  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
draught  of  the  implement.  When  a  double-furrow 
plough  is  properly  set,  the  pilot-wheel  should  move 
easily  on  the  angle  of  the  furrow,  neither  pressing  to, 
nor  seeking  away  from,  the  unturned  land,  so  that  it 
may  be  either  easily  steered  away,  when  a  narrower 
furrow  may  be  needed  to  straighten,  or  pressed  some- 
what closer  to  when  a  slightly  wider  furrow  is  wanted  ; 
this  latter  may  be  done  by  merely  drawing  the  horses 
a  little  more  apart  than  ordinary  :  indeed,  a  good 
ploughman  can,  when  once  his  work  is  properly  begun, 
keep  it  quite  straight  and  equal  solely  by  the  skilful 
management  of  his  horses,  at  least  where  the  soil  is  of 
uniform  quality. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  use, of  double- 
furrow  ploughs,  granting  that  they  are  only  about  one- 
half  heavier  to  draw  than  the  common  single  plough, 
are  manifest.  On  an  ordinary-sized  farm  the  saving 
effected  by  them  in  horse- power  must  be  very  consider- 
able, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  from 
their  use  a  pair  of  horses  might  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  in  which  case  a  direct  saving  of  about  ^100 
a  year  would  at  once  be  effected.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, generally  build  much  upon  this  idea,  as  plough- 
ing is  by  no  means  the  only  operation  requiring  horses 
on  the  farm,  otherwise  steam  ploughing  would  have 
been  more  general  ere  this  time.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  horses  has  been  effected.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  arising  from  their  use  is  found  in  having 
work  well  forward  at  all  times  and  so  being  able  '  ' 
everything  done  in  proper  tid  and  ""  ' 

in  many  cases  might  be  estimated  at  as  mucn  or  even 
more  than  the  saving  of  the  keep  of  a  horse  or  two. 
When  working  well,  no  common  plough  can  compete 
against  them,  so  far  as  equality  of  the  work  goes,  and 
land  ploughed  by  them  in  spring,  where  perhaps 
Turnips  have  been  eaten  on,  will  be  found  much  more 
friable  and  easily  harrowed  down  than  when  done  by 
the  common  plough.  This  is  caused,  I  think,  by  th< 
hard  surface  cracking  into  comparatively  small  pieces, 
as  it  begins  to  rise,  because  of  ,the  wheels  keeping  the 
implement  at  an  uncompromising  depth  ;  whereas  by 
the  common  plough  the  ploughman  is  constantly  using 
the  stilts  by  way  of  a  lever,  and  by  this  up-and-down 
motion  breaking  up  great  solid  clods  which  often  after 
wards  require  a   tiresome   amount   of  horse-power  t< 


by  them  be  able  to  make  as  good  work  as  skilled 
ploughmen,  but   this  is  a  mistake.     Indeed,  so  far  as 
perience  goes,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we 
more  need    than  ever  of  clever,  intelligent  men. 
en  happens  that,  in  changing  from  one  sort   of 
work    to  another,    some  difficulty    is    experienced   in 
setting  the  plough   to  the  best   advantage,   and   it  is 
often,  especially  until  considerable  experience  is  gained, 
ly  after  an  amount  of  trouble  and  patient  thought 
that  both  frrrows  are  got   quite  equal,  and  the  imple- 
work  otherwise  in  every  way  well.     I  l^ve 
seen  a  very  slight  alteration  effect  all  that 
was     wanted     after     having     been     long     puzzled. 
Should  any  one  be  thinking  of  investing  in  double- 
furrow  ploughs,  and  not  have  his  mind  made  up  to  bear 
letty   annoyances,    or    not    have    one   in 


imes  urged  as  an  argument  11 
■  ploughs  that  boys,  or  second- 


authority  under  him  who  has  energy  and  det 
enough  to  make  them  succeed,  I  would  caution  him 
that  he  is  not  yet  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  go  in 
for  them,  as  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  preju- 
dice exists  against  them  amongst  many  farm  servants, 
who,  if  listened  to,  will  soon  find  lots  of  excuses  for 
throwing  them  aside.  This  same  prejudice  has  already, 
I  think,  been  a  great  means  of  consigning  the  double- 
furrow  to  oblivion,  and,  but  for  the  greater  perfection 
to  which  the  implement  is  now  brought,  and  the  smart 
rents  that  farms  are  now  fetching,  might  again  succeed 
in  accomplishing  the  same  end. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  Gaukroger,  Southfield,  said  he  had  used  double- 
furrow  ploughs  for  two  years  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
When  he  first  introduced  them  on  his  farm  he  had  to  put 
up  with  the  objection  that  Mr.  Wyllie  stated,  that  farm 
servants  had  a  prejudice  against  them.  Now,  however, 
the  men  who  use  them  were  highly  pleased  with  them, 
and  agreed  with  him  entirely  that  they  did  the  work  very 
much  better  than  the  old  single  plough. 

The  Ch.\irm.-\n  said  that  the  work  done  at  the  recent 
hrust  I  double-furrow  trials  at  Hallow  fair  was  very  common- 
.,   „f    place. 

_  I  Mr.  Wilson,  Crachil,  noticed  a  double-furrow  with  a 
couple  of  handles,  which  he  thought  were  very  necessary, 
if  it  was  for  nothing  else  than  keeping  the  ploughman  in 
his  place.  The  plough  referred  to  possessed  an  apparatus 
which  enabled  the  ploughman  to  lift  the  plough  3  or 
4  inches  out  of  the  ground  and  run  it  along.  Double- 
furrow  ploughs  were  very  suitable  for  ordinary  soils,  but 
they  were  not  adapted  for  stiff"  lands. 

Mr.    Smith,    Stevenson   Mains,  was  convinced  of  the 

ility  of  the  double-furrow   plough,  and  of  the  saving  of 

horse-power.     Since   introducing  that  implement  on  his 

farm  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  his  horses,  and  now 

ought  350  Scotch  acres  with  4J  pair  of  horses. 

Mr.  Robertson  said    double-furrow    ploughs    were 

t  in  their  infancy.     He  had  used  one  for  two  months, 

d  he  was  not  very  strong  in  its  favour.     In  regard  to 

r.  Wyllie's  remarks,  as  to  saving  £16  a-year  by  the  use 

of  double-furrow  ploughs,  his  (Mr.  Robertson's)  experience 

was  that  on  a  farm  of  300  acres  the  saving  might  be  set 

down  at  from  ^^30  to  ^^40  a-year. 

Mr.  WVLLIE,  Bolton,  said  it  was  two  years  past  since 
he  got  a  double-furrow  plough.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  got  another,  and  recently  he  had  procured  other  two. 
He  ploughed  the  bulk  of  his  land  with  double-furrow 
ploughs,  and  calculated  the  saving  at  55.  a-day  by  every 
one  used.  Moreover,  the  work  was  done  better  and 
quicker  than  any  common  swing-plough. 


KING.SCOTE. 

Farm  Capital.— Kn  excellent  paper,  on  this  subject, 
was  lately  read  before  the  Kingscote  (Gloucestershire) 
Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr.  F.  Burnett,  who  said  :— 

First,  Is  it  advisable  to  increase  the  working  capital 
on  the  farm  ?  We  will  confine  the  question  to  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  No  ;  and  a  very  proper  ans\yer,  too,  under 
the  present  system  of  holding.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  produce  of  the  land  can  be  much  increased  by 
an  extra  outlay  of  capital,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  wet.  Few  of  us  are  in  this 
position.  But  who  would  think  of  building  a  house 
under  the  best  of  landlords  under  a  yearly  tenancy  ? 
This  being  a  rule  and  not  an  exception— not  only  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  throughout  England — it  is  quite 
time  it  should  be  altered.  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting.     The  noble  earl  said  :  — 

"Security  is  the  first  requisite,  and  I  hold  that  any 
tenant  good  enough  to  be  kept  permanently,  ought  to 
have  a  lease  if  he  wants  one." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Docking  said  :— 

"  I  will  ask  you  whether  we  have  in  this  description  of 
soil,  and  in  a  favourable  season,  grown  all  that  is  possible 
to  grow  with  profit  ?  and  is  our  grain  crop  and  our  root 
crop  all  that  could  be  desired?  I  fear  that  these  questions 
can  hardly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  as  long  as 
we  are  so  cautious  in  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
so  slow  in  adopting  the  knowledge  that  is  extending  itself 
throughout  the  country,  we  shall  be  more  dependent  upon 
the  seasons  than  we  ought  to  be,  and  we  shall  obtainthat 
success  for  our  efforts  which  we  otherwise  should  do.  Since 
I  last  met  you  I  have  travelled  much  through  England  and 
through  parts  of  Scotland,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  whole  of  the  land  that  I  have  seen  under  cultivation, 
I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
might  be  nearly  doubled  under  a  perfect  system  of  agn- 

This  is  strong  language,  remembering  the  quarter 
from  which  it  comes.  Here  we  have,  not  Mr. 
Mechi,  but  Lord  Leicester,  the  best  landlord,  in 
one    of    the    best    cultivated     counties    in    England, 


This  alone 
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saying 


many    words     tha 
iy  half  as  well  farmed 


the 


ind 


should  be — the  pro- 
light  be  doubled.  l!iit  Lord  Leicester  went 
further,  as  he  went  practically  into  the  merits  of  deep 
and  shallow  cultivation  ;  and  fortunately  he  went  still 
further.  Why  is  the  land  but  half  cultivated  ?  Why 
do  we  not  see  more  capital,  skill,  and  energy  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  business  of  farming?  "Because," 
says  Lord  Leicester,  "  there  is  a  want  of  proper 
security." 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  James  Howard,  at  the  Leeds 
Congress,  "what  was  needed  was  security  of  tenure. 
He  had  known  many  a  man  of  capital  and  intelligence 
brought   up   to   farming  who,    rather  than   embark  his 


•ied  hi 


ntelligei 


)  othe 


It  is  thus  that  we  drive  the  best  men  away,  and  it  is 
thus  that  Lord  Leicester  would  bring  them  back 
again  :— 

"  I  have  found  that  in  the  leases  in  use  on  my  estate 
there  were  many  restrictions,  such  restrictions  as  I  should 
not  like  to  be  bound  by  were  I  a  tenant  of  a  farm.  I 
have,  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  my  agent  and  my 
tenants,  deviated  from  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavoured 
to  frame  a  lease  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  capital  of  the 
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have  endeavoured  to  place  my  tenants  in  that  position 
which  I  should  like  to  hold  as  an  occupier  of  land,  and  in 
doing  so  I  am  satisfied  I  have  studied  my  own  interest  as 
will  be  printed,  and  with  as  few  legal 
:ticable,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit 
ise  to  any  of  my  friends  who  may  like  to 
believe,  with  certain  modifications,  it 
may  be  adapted  to  many  estates  of  this  country,  both  for 
the  advantage  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant." 

Let  us  believe  that  the  good  time  is  coming  when 
every  tenant-farmer  will  have  in  his  possession  a  lease 
that  will  give  him  security  of  tenure,  with  fair  and  just 
protection  for  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 

2.  Comfortable  accommodation  for  man,  beast, 
and  machinery.  This  is  also  a  landlord's  question  ; 
not  that  we  would  call  upon  the  landlord  for  increased 
accommodation,  without  repaying  him  interest  for  his 
capital  invested.  Before  the  farmer  can  lay  out  extra 
capital,  he  must  have  a  prospect  of  doing  it  advan- 

be  done  in  agriculture  more 
of  business  without  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  it  out ;  therefore,  it  must  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  there  is  sufficient  house  accom- 
modation for  his  labourers— they  must  be  comfortably 
housed  and  well  fed.  As  with  man  so  it  is  with  beasts. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  animals  will  do  with  much  less 
food  throughout  the  winter  months  if  they  have  dry 
and  comfortable  lodgings — the  less  exposed  to  the 
weather  the  better ;  indeed,  I  believe  that,  on  this 
high  elevation  on  which  we  are  situated,  it  would  pay 
to  have  large  covered-in  sheds.  Warmth  and  cleanli- 
ness are  indispensable  requisites  to  the  well-being  of  all 
animals,  and  will  repay  any  e.\tra  care  and  attention. 
If  the  farmer  is  to  increass  his  machinery,  this  must  also 
entail  an  extra  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
as  efficient  covering  ought  to  be  provided  for  them 
when  not  out  in  the  fields  at  work,  else  the  machinery 
will  depreciate  more  in  value  than  any  reasonable  per- 
centage for  a  covering.  I  fear  we  must  not  ask  the 
landlord  for  much  more  ;  indeed,  situate  as  most  of 
you  are,  there  is  no  need  for  more  requests,  although 
that  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  many  needfuls  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  such  as 
draining,  road-making,  grubbing  up  hedges,  and  cut- 
ting down  trees,  and  that  never-failing  annoyance, 
superabundance  of  game.  I  feel  sure  that  all  these 
requirements  must  be  met  before  any  great  progressi 
revolution  can  take  place  in  agriculture. 

3.  We  will  now  fancy  ourselves  in  the  position 
all  our  needs  supplied  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  co 
cerned.  In  what  way  are  we  to  set  about  increasi; 
the  capital  per  acre  advantageously  ?  Mr.  Mechi  tells 
us  to  break  up  the  old  pastures.  Another  tells  us  there 
is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  our  old  pastures  if  well  manured, 
the  moss  dragged  out,  and  where  required  fresh  seed 
sown.  Another  says  deep  cultivation,  and  grow  Wheat 
year  after  year,  sell  all  the  produce  and  keep  no  stock, 
but  use  a  little  artificial  manure.  Others  are  day  after 
day  saying,  "  Why  think  of  growing  any  other  root 
than  Sugar-Beet  ? — sell  it  for  distilling  purposes,  and 
have  it  back  after  the  juice  is  taken  out  to  mix  with 
chaff  for  feeding  purposes  ;"  and  many  are  the  won- 
derful accounts  we  hear  of  cooked  food,  straw  being 
made  as  good  as  hay  by  steam  passing  through  it  ;  and 
it  is  only  to  try  any  of  the  many  cattle  foods  and  condi. 
ments  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Then  there  are  steam- 
engines— fixed,  portable,  and  traction — from  40  to  I- 
horse  power,  the  makers  of  I  which  can  supply  any 
testimonials  as  to  their  efficiency.  One  thinks  over 
these  and  many  other  systems  of  money-making  by 
farming,  but  when  one  thinks  thoroughly  over  any  one 
of  them  we  find  great  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  our 
circumstances.  So  to  arrive  at  anything  beneficial  to  us 
we  must  come  home.  Let  us  take  our  pastures  in  this 
district — Is  it  advisable  to  increase  the  capital  in  their 
restoration  ?  I  use  this  word  because  I  believe  that 
our  pastures  have  not  been  fairly  treated,  and  they  are 
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better,  if  as  good,  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  The 
peculiar  seasons  we  have  had  for  some  years  past  may 
been  the  means  of  bringing  me  to  this  conclu- 
but  I  fear  all  must  not  be  laid  to  that.  We 
now  that,  however  full  our  granary  may  be,  if 
we  were  to  take  a  peck  a  day  it  would  get  less  ; 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  how  we  treat  our  grass  land. 
Mow  and  carry  away,  or  graze  and  take  away  in  milk, 
beef,  mutton,  &c.  The  more  my  agricultural  experience 
is,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  close  and  continual 
feeding  with  sheep  and  horses  will  ruin  any  pasture, 
however  good,  and  make  it  like  a  Wiltshire  or  Hamp- 
shire down.  .Sometimes  we  put  a  little  on,  but  I 
believe  it  would  repay  far  more  liberal  treatment. 
Worn-out  pastures,  which  more  properly  might  be 
called  sheep-slight,  would  pay  for  an  extra  outlay  in 
breaking  it  up,  if  only  for  a  few  years  ;  but  I  should 
not  advise  cropping  it  year  after  year  without  applying 
manure,  but  treat  it  as  the  rest  of  the  arable  land. 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  arable  land  to 
increase  the  produce,  so  as  to  give  a  higher  percentage 
if  an  extra  capital  is  expended?  Go  50  miles  from 
home  and  ask  the  question,  and  nine  out  of  ten  y( 
will  tell  you,  deep  cultivation.  You  may  say,  ' 
near  the  rock  now."  The  reply  will  be,  "  Go  1 
rock,  and  take  a  little  of  it,  so  as  to  increase  your  soil." 
Practical  experience  does  not  agree  with  this,  and  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  increase  our  capital  in  turn- 
ing up  the  rock  which  lies  near  the  surface  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Cotswold  hills.  Where  there  is  depth 
of  soil,  even  if  that  soil  is  only  what  we  call  a  cold  or 
dead  sand,  an  increase  of  capital  would  repay  the 
itlay  of  subsoiling.  This  involves  another  question  : 
hether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  use  horses  or  steam  ? 
The  answer  would  be  horses,  if  this  is  the  only  cultiva- 
tion that  steam  could  be  applied  to;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
there  are  many  other  uses,  such  as  cultivating  stubbles 
after  harvest,  cultivating  across  the  fallows  in  the 
spring,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  have  a  traction  engine  to  perform  all  our 
stationary  operations  on  the  farm,  and  also  road  work, 
such  as  hauling  dung  a  long  distance,  taking  out  corn, 
bringing  home  coals  and  feed  from  the  station  ;  this 
would  be  increasing  the  capital.  Now  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  make  it  anything  like  advisable  to  do 
so.  Let  us  take  a  lo-horse  portable  engine  and  set  of 
tackle  I  saw  working  on  Mr.  Peacey's  farm  a  short 
time  ago,  known  by  the  name  of  Howard's  roundabout 
system.  The  engine.  Brown  &  May's  double  cylinder 
(which  is  preferable  to  a  single  cylinder),  cultivator  and 
windlass  made  by  Howard.  It  was  working  on  a  stiff 
clay  Pea  stubble,  6  inches  deep,  and  at  the  rate  of 
7  acres  per  day,  which,  in  comparison  with  reports  we 
hear  of  quantities  done,  is  very  small ;  but  an  average 
of  7  acres  per  <lay,  we  believe,  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
13  or  14.  The  work  was  done  in  a  first-rate  manner, 
much  better  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  with 
any  amount  of  horse-power,  the  cost  ys.  per  acre, 
including  every  expense.  Price  of  engine,  cultivator, 
drags,  rope-porters,  pulleys,  carriage,  and  a  lot  of 
extras,  ;£'556.  Mr.  Peacey  said  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  increased  his 
capital.  When  he  purchased  it  he  sold  off  his  14  work- 
ing oxen,  and  believed  the  exchange  was  much  to  his 
advantage.  This  is  his  third  year  of  working  it,  and 
had  he  to  buy  another  set  he  would  have  the  same  sort, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Smith's  windlass  instead  of  a 
Howard's.  I  said  that  I  believed  a  double  cylinder 
engine  was  preferable,  but  Messrs.  Howard  worked  a 
10-horse  single  cylinder  portable  engine  and  5-tined 
cultivator  at  Wolverhampton,  on  a  Clover  lea,  74  inches 
deep,  and  cultivated  3  acres  in  2  hours  14  minutes, 
which  in  a  day  of  10  hours  would  be  13J  acres.  Then 
there  are  Smith  and  Fowler,  pioneers  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion ;  their  doings  are  continually  before  the  public,  the 
latter  as  prize-takers,  and  the  former,  according  to  his 
own  account  and  many  others,  is  a  practical  steam 
agriculturist,  and  weekly — I  may  say  daily — gives  us 
account  of  all  his  operations.  Therefore  I  need  not 
allude  to  the  system  of  working  or  cost,  as  most  of  you 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  it.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  Fisken  system,  which  I  rather  like  the 
idea  of,  brought  out  by  the  Ravensthorpe  Company, 
and  which  obtained  a  prize  of  £2$  from  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Wolverhampton,  and  since  th« 
1st  prize  of  ^^150  at  Breslau,  in  Germany.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  all  their  roundabout  sets  of  cultivatini 
fields  of  extra  size  without  moving  the  tackle.  Yo' 
may  work  to  or  from  the  engine,  and  it  is  of  n 
consequence  whether  the  man  with  the  cultivator  i 
in  sight  of  the  man  with  the  engine  or  not.  As  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  the  engine  into  the  field  that 
is  to  be  cultivated,  it  can  be  placed  at  the  side  of  a  pond 
or  stream,  where  it  will  supply  itself  with  water.  Thi 
cost  of  tackle  is  about  /120  more  than  that  of  Mr 
Peaci  y's  mentioned,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  kee] 
in  repair  so  much  Manilla  rope  would  not  be  mor 
than  the  maker's  calculation,  which  is  6d.  per  acre.  I 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  you  to  listen  to  a  ver; 
minute  detail  of  this  or  any  other  system  of  cultivation 
They  are  not  very  different  in  their  performances  o 
price,  when  the  quantity  done  per  day  is  taken  inti 
consideration.  Their  minor  details  or  merits  is  not  si 
much  our  question  as  is  it  advisable  to  have  them?  W 
have  heard  much  of  late  about  traction  engines,  am 
after  what  we  saw  of  them  at  Wolverhampton  they 
must  be  worthy  of  our  consideration.     To  quote  th 


rords  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
'  Whether  considered  in  point  of  economy  of  fuel 
s  a  driver  of  machinery,  or  of  efficiency  for 
Taction  purposes  upon  a  farm,  Messrs.  Aveling  a 
'orter's  lo-horse  power  engine  was  far  ahead  of  any 
f  its  competitors."  As  regards  using  them  as 
traction,  drawing  cultivator  ploughs,  &c.,  or  any  other 
agricultural  implement  behind  them,  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  ever  become  general ;    the  weight  must  be 
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f  themselves  and  take  the  needful 
machinery  to  accomplish  their  work  without  the  aid  of 
horses.  I  have  often  thought  when  we  have  a  dry 
me  after  harvest  how  I  should  like  a  lo-borse 
traction-engine  to  draw  a  cultivator  and  drags  behind 
"'  it  even  pressed  the  soil  a  little  tight,  and  cracked 
the  rock  a  little  under,  it  could  not  do  much  harm.  I 
doubt  not  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heavy  road  work  will  be  performed 
by  them.  The  expense  of  working  a  traction-engine 
for  stationary  purposes  is  no  greater  than  a  portable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  cost,  which,  for  a 
lO-horse  engine,  is  .^320.  I  saw  an  account  the  other 
day  of  a  traction-engine  made  by  Messrs.  Ransome, 
Sims  Sc  Head,  of  Ipswich,  under  R.  Thompson's 
patent,  built  for  the  Indian  Government,  which  ran 
from  Ipswich  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  in 
77  hours.  Having  thus  brought  the  subject  of  steam 
cultivation  before  you,  giving  my  opinion  of  quantity 
quality  of  work  done,  cost  of  operation,  and  first 
of  implements,  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  draw 
parisons,  so  that  you  may  arrive  at  a  most  decided 
iusion,  whether  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
invest  an  extra  capital  in  steam  cultivation.  I  need 
hardly  state  that  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  steam 
can  be,  and  is,  used  most  advantageously  in  threshing, 
grinding,  chaff-cutting,  and  even  root-pulping. 

According  to  the  heading  of  our  subject,  the 
question  for  our  consideration  is  machinery.  I 
mre  you  will  all  agree  that  there  is  no  class  of  men 
;  deserving  of  our  thanks  than  the  mechanic,  for 
the  perfection  machinery  is  in  at  the  present  moment. 
The  landlord,  tenant-farmer,  and  labourer,  all  must 
hail  machinery  as  a  great  boon.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
wing  a  flail,  wield  a  scythe,  and  use  a  reaping-hook, 
nd  I  can  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  welcome  such 
nachinery  as  will  do  these  most  laborious  operations  at 
less  expense  than  they  can  be  done  by  manual  labour. 
To  become  the  owner  of  a  threshing,  mowing,  and 
eaping  machine  will  increase  the  capital  invested,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
Then  there  are  ploughs  of  a  great  variety.  I  doubt  not 
all  of  you  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  ploughs  now, 
ve  are  told  by  many  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
tment  to  have  double-furrow  ploughs  instead  of 
single.  Mr.  James  Ransome,  one  of  the  firm  of  Ran- 
some, Sims  &  Head,  at  Norfolk  ploughing  match  made 
ery  interesting  speech,  and  showed  a  very  decided 
rentage  in  the  use  of  double  ploughs,  but  we  must 
remember  that  they  are  the  great  firm  which  make 
them.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  thorough  trial  of 
them,  and  knowing  there  was  one  of  Messrs.  Ran- 
some's'  at  Boxwell,  I  asked  Mr.  Drew  to  lend  it 
to  me  for  a  few  days.  I  also  borrowed  one  of  Mr. 
NichoUs,  which  had  been  worked  on  Symondshall  Farm 
for  many  years,  and  of  course  is  of  Tery  old  con- 
struction. The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  Messrs. 
Ransome's  plough  was  quite  in  accordance  with  repre- 
sentation. I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  regarding  the 
draught.  After  working  it  several  days  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  single  ploughs  can  do  as  much  work 
with  the  same  horse- power.  I  believe  if  ever  they  are 
to  come  into  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood,  they 
must  be  made  much  lighter,  although  it  does  not  hold 
in  all  cases  that  the  lighter  the  plough  the  easier  the 
draught ;  yet,  from  experience,  I  can  say  the  Messrs. 
Ransome's  R.N.D.  plough  goes  much  lighter  than  the 
R.N.E.,  the  lighter  plough  doing  its  work  equally  as 
efficient  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  other.  Mr. 
NichoUs'  plough  had  not  been  doing  much  work  of 
late,  and  was  very  rusty,  therefore  did  not  make  any- 
thing like  such  good  work  as  the  other,  and  the  draught 
was  as  great.  There  is  an  American  invention  of  a 
revolving  mouldboard-plough,  which  I  have  often  been 
asked  to  purchase  as  a  safe  investment  of  extra  capital. 
One  of  them  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  try  it,  and  the  owner  kindly  allowed 
me  to  have  it  for  a  few  days  ;  but  not  being  made 
expressly  for  our  soil,  it  only  went  a  few  furrows  when 
the  share  broke.  But  I  could  not  see  any  real  advan- 
tage in  its  work.  It  broke  the  furrow  to  pieces  much 
more  than  our  improved  ploughs,  but  not  more  than 
our  old  wooden  ploughs,  with  the  short  turn-furrows, 
would  have  done. 

6.  The  next  thing  I  will  mention  for  your  con- 
sideration— "Can  we  change  our  system  of  rotation 
with  advantage,  and,  by  an  extra  expenditure  of  capita], 
increase  our  profits  proportionately?"  From  my  own 
experience,  that  on  our  light  soil,  the  five-field  system  is 
the  most  advantageous.  I  have  often  tried  what  may 
be  called  catch  crops,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived 
at  is,  the  less  it  is  tried  the  better  it  is  for  one's  pocket 
and  the  land.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  by  this 
that  I  would  not  sow  Vetches  on  the  Wheat  stubbles, 
sufficient  to  have  a  good  supply  from  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  sheep   and  the 
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cart  horses.  As  you  are  all  aware, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  m: 
can  be  grown  afterwards, 
change  our  system  of  rotation,  can  we  expect  a  greater 
produce  than  the  land  now  produces  ?  Certainly  not, 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  our  system  of  cultivation. 
Let  us  try  and  find  out  what  this  change  is  to  be. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills  deep  cultivation  does  not  produce  beneficial 
results;  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
choice  we  have  got  with  anything  like  a  prospect 
of  remuneration  for  an  e.\tra  outlay  is  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  manure  per  acre.  Grow  larger  breadths 
of  green  crops,  so  that  we  may  increase  our  produce  in 
beef  and  mutton,  which,  at  present  prices,  must  be 
more  profitable  than  corn  growing.  Indeed,  I  believe 
if  the  capital  on  the  farm  is  to  be  increased  to  any  very 
great  extent  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  farmer  must 
look  to  his  stock  in  a  great  measure  for  his  return,  not 
only  as  producing  beef  and  mutton  for  the  market,  but 
as  manure  manufacturers.  I  said  the  land  must  have 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  manure,  but  should  not  for  a 
moment  advise  the  farmer  to  spend  his  capital  in  buying 
many  of  the  worthless  stuffs  that  are  now  sold  as 
manure,  for  it  is  only  good  manure  that  will  produce 
good  effects.  The  best  of  all  manures  can  be  manu- 
factured by  the  farmer  himself.  I  do  not  believe  my 
ideas  extravagant  when  I  say  that  an  extra  capital  can 
be  employed  to  advantage,  even  on  our  thin  soil  of  this 
neighbourhood,  for  although  poor,  it  is  very  grateful  for 
what  is  done  for  it  ;  and  if  the  greater  portion  of  the 
farm  produce  was  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
amount  of  sales  would  be  much  greater  than  they  now 
are,  the  artificial  manure  bill  would  be  saved,  the  land 
find  the  advantage  of  good  manure,  and  the  increase  of 
crops  would  be  much  larger. 

Lastly.  The  soiling  system  would  add  very  much  tc 
an  increase  of  expenditure,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  if  il 
was  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner  it  would  not  pay, 
I  will  quote  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Mechi  the  other  day, 
I  look  up  to  him  as  an  authority  on  many  agricul- 
tural subjects,  but  when  he  lets  us  know  about  all  his 
doings  at  Tiptree,  and  tells  us  to  go  and  do  likewisej 
regardless  of  soil  and  situation,  it  lowers  one's  estima- 
tion of  his  excellencies.     He  says  : — 

' '  The  longer  I  farm  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
turning  out  and  roaming-at-large  system  will  come  to  an 
end,  especially  as  land  gets  scarcer  and  dearer.  It  is 
cheaper  and  better  to  bring  the  food  to  the  animal  than 
the  animal  to  the  food  ;  because  in  the  latter  case  he  is 
allowed  to  trample  upon  it,  excrete  upon  it,  and  lie  upon 
It.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers  that  I 
know  has  always  folded  his  sheep  and  cut  the  grass  for 
them— one  man,  a  lad  and  a  horse  chaff-^iutter  being  on 
the  field  there,  feeding  the  sheep  with  green  grass,  chaff 
mi.\ed  with  cake,  &c.  Although  77,  he  is,  and  always 
has  been,  among  the  very  best  root  and  corn  growers 
among  my  acquaintances,  on  an  area  of  1500  acres. 
Green  Tares,  Clover,  &c.,  are  all  passed  through  the 
chaff-cutter  for  my  horses  and  cattle,  the  corn  ground, 
and  the  roots  pulped.  One  trial  will  prove  the  fact,  and 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  my  agricultural  friends." 

Although  this  system  must  be  more  advantageous  on 
heavy  soils  than  on  light  ones,  where  the  treading  is  an 
acknowledged  benefit,  yet  I  know  animals,  even  sheep, 
do  much  better  in  yards  or  sheds  than  out  on  the 
ground,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
and,  although  the  expense  is  very  much  increased  by 
haulage,  yet  I  believe  much  more  could  be  done  profit- 
ably. We  are  aware  that  thousands  of  cattle  are 
brought  into  market  by  people  who  have  very  little 
land  ;  if  they  can  be  brought  out  by  such  men  to 
advantage,  how  much  more  so  by  the  farmer,  who  can 
grow  the  greater  part  of  their  food  ;  and  the  manure, 
instead  of  being  a  nuisance  in  their  way,  is  just  what 
the  farmer  wants.  Mr.  Leeds'  farm  at  Castle  Acre, 
Norfolk,  consisting  of  1200  acres,  is  nearly  all  under 
cultivation,  and  as  much  done  by  steam-power  as 
possible  :— 

' '  Enriching  the  soil  is  an  important  part  of  the  farm 
economy  ;  everything  that  will  help  to  increase  the 
manure-heap  or  increase  its  quality  is  most  carefully  done. 
The  manure  is  kept  under  shelter  ;  enormous  quantities 
of  feed  for  sheep  and  cattle  are  bought;  artificial  ferti- 
lisers are  used  largely  ;  and  only  the  sheep,  cattle,  Wheat, 
and  Barley,  are  sold  off  the  farm. " 

Mr.  Leeds  keeps  300  ewes,  and  feeds  and  fattens  about 
2000  sheep  and  250  bullocks  yearly.  They  are  all 
Shorthorns,  mostly  3-year-old5,  but  a  few  are  4-year- 
olds.  They  are  bought  at  the  markets,  and  are  in- 
tended to  be  fattened  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  A 
judicious  selection  of  these  cattle,  so  as  to  get  those 
which  will  make  the  most  growth  for  the  time  and 
feed  consumed,  is  the  first  element  of  success  in  this 
business.  They  are  bought  at  prices  from  /20  to  ^30, 
and  sold  at  from  ^28  to  .£'48.  The  average  increase  in 
value  while  fattening  is  about  jfio  each.  These 
bullocks  are  all  kept  in  yards  or  boxes,  and  never 
turned  out  to  graze.  At  each  of  the  four  sets  of  sheds 
there  are  boxes  for  20  or  30  cattle,  and  tliese  are 
occupied  by  the  fattest  animals  ;  and  the  remaining 
ones  are  kept  in  the  yards  waiting  their  turns  to  enter 
those  little  boxes,  from  which  they  are  never  turned 
out  till  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  boxes  are  not  cleaned 
out  from  day  to  day,  but  are  kept  dry  by  throwing  in  a 
littlestraw ;  and  as  they  fill  up  the  feeding-troughs  have  to 
beraised.  The  manure  accumulates  in  the  boxes  until  they 
contain  8   or  9  tons  each.     The  daily  feed  averages 


2  bush,  of  roots,  from  I2  to  14  lb.  of  oilcake,  and  as 
much  cut  straw  as  they  can  eat.  He  fed  out  300  tons 
of  oilcake  last  year  to  his  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
expense  for  labour  on  the  farm  is  usually  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  rent.  The  amount  paid  for  labour  was 
not  far  short  of  ;^iSoo.  To  carry  out  a  system  like 
this  would  much  increase  the  capital ;  so  much  the 
better,  if  the  farmer  gets  an  equivalent  for  his  money, 
it  must  be  better  for  the  community  at  large.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  mention  the  soiling 
system  as  only  applicable  to  fattening  animals,  but  I 
believe  farm  horses  and  working  oxen  would  be  kept 
in  to  advantage  till  after  Turnip  sowing,  and  if  calves 
were  kept  in  all  the  summer  the  same  food  they  con- 
sume would  keep  them  in  better  condition,  and  there 
would  be  no  loss  from  hausk,  and  not  so  susceptible  to 
quarter  evil.  I  believe  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the 
land  will  be  enriched  by  a  better  and  more  lasting 
quality  of  manure,  and  a  much  larger 


the  course  of  the 


pass  through  the  farmer's  hands  : 
year  with  increased  profit. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  H.   HoLBOROw  thought   that  as  long  as  farms 
were  let  with  a  yearly  tenancy  the  farmer  would 
justified  in  laying  out  any  extra  capital.     He  had  heard 
it  said  that  if  you  had  a  bad  farmer,   raising  his  r< 
would  make  him  farm  better,  but  this  was  an  except 
and  not  a  rule  ;    and  if  a  landlord  tries  to  get  wha 
called  "rack  "  rent,  the  farmer  must  also  rack  his  farm  to 
enable  him  to  pay  it.     As  regarded  superabundance  of 
game,  he  did  not  believe  anything  could  be  done 
till  all  classes  were  brought  to  see  that  they  were  losers 
by  it,  for  it  was  not  only  the  farmer  who  lost  the 
the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  J.  NiCHOLLS  thought  a  farmer  ought  to  have 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements- not  ' 
that  there  were  good  landlords,  but  for  every  good 
there  were  two  bad  ones.  He  thought  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  draw  a  line  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
As  regards  sufficient  buildmgs  on  the  farm,  many  land- 
lords would  not  put  them  up,  and  others  were  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  The  way  he  had  his  put  up  was  for 
the  landlord  and  himself  to  share  the  expense  equally. 
He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  law  to  acknowledge 
rabbits  as  game  ;  he  had  no  objection  to  hares  and 
pheasants,  but  it  was  a  shame  that  rabbits  should  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Col.  KlNGSCOTE  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nicholls 
having  a  law  to  compel  the  landlords  to  let  their  land 
a  certain  condition.  It  would  do  away  with  the  fine 
feeling  which  now  existed,  and  he  hoped  ever  would 
exist,  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  give  any  of  hii  tenants  security  of  tenure.  He  did  not 
hold  with  long  leases,  and  thought  seven  or  fourteen  years 
was  more  desirable  than  longer  ones,  owing  '"  *'^"  .;™..,- 
in  which  we  live  being  very  changeable.  He  had  a  horror 
of  what  is  called  over-preservation  of  game,  and  agreed 
with  Mr.  Nicholls  that  rabbits  ought  to  be  designated 
vermin.  He  did  not  hold  with  doing  away  with  the  game 
laws  ;  if  they  were  done  away  with  there  would  be  an  out- 
cry for  a  more  stringent  Trespass  Act ;  and  were  there  no 
game,  he  thought  many  gentlemen  would  not  care  about 
stopping  in  the  neighbourhood  and  have  nothing  to  shoot 

Mr.  B.  Drew  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nicholls 
in  the  tenant  putting  up  the  buildings,  for  if  the  landlord 
was  a  rogue  he  would  get  the  tenant  to  put  up  half, 
Mr.  Nicholls  said,  and  then  he  would  give 

Mr.  Haywakd  objected  to  long  leases  and  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  them.  He  did  not  believe  they  were  a 
means  of  extending  the  tenure.  As  a  rule  farmers  hved 
longer  on  estates  without  leases  than  with  them.  As 
regards  game,  whether  the  game  laws  were  done  away 
with  or  not,  it  must  always  be  a  matter  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  whether  the  game  was  preserved  or  not. 

The  discussion  on  the  remainder  of  the  subject  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Burnett  said  nothing  had  been  brought  forward 
to  alter  his  mind  regarding  leases.     Mr.  Hayward  said  he 
did  not  see  any  necessity  for  them,  neither  did  he  if  farm 
ing  was  to  be  carried  on  as  it  had  been  and  was  at  th( 
present  time,  but  if  an  extra  capital  was  to  be  invested 
and  any  great  revolution  to  take  place  there  must  I 
security.     Referring  to  what  Mr.  Nicholls  had  said 
specting  compensation,  it  was  very  well  in  its  place, 
after  a  man  had  spent  an  extra  amount  of  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm  and  comfort  of  his  home,  no 
amount  of  compensation  would  be  equivalent   with  six 
months'  notice  to  quit.     Much  has  been  said  respecting 
buildings  ;   he  still  believed  that  it  was  his  landlord's  duty 
to  erect  sufficient  accommodation  for  man  and  beast,  the 
tenant  paying  a  reasonable  percentage  for  the  landlord' 

A  vote  of  thanks  vps  passed  to  Mr.  Burnett, 


c  months' 


The  Farmers'  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1872. 
By  C.  W.  Johnson,    Esq.,    F.R.S.,and  W.    Shaw, 
Esq.     W.  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly. 
Morton's    Almanac     for    Farmers    and    Land- 
owners.    1872.     Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin. 
Our  old  friend  in  the  green  dress,  which  has  now  for 
so  many  years  been  annually  published,  reappears  with 
all  the  old  proofs  of  careful,  useful,  and  ornamental 
editorship.     The  sprightly  poetry  by  which  its  solid 
matter  is  so  tastefully  garnished,  the  good  wishes  with 
which  its  Editor  gracefully  makes  his  temporary  adieu, 
the  well-selected  paragraphs  on  points  of  immediate, 
practical,  and  professional  interest  to  the  farmer,  all 


testify   to   the   kmdly,   clever,    sensible   editorship   to 
which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

The  companion,  we  will  not  call  it  rival,  almanac, 
named  below  that  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  is  this 
year  characterised  by  a  series  of  portraits  of  noteworthy 
agriculturists,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
these  columns,  and  others  will  appear.  One  is  given 
to-day.  This  annual  contains,  among  many  other 
useful  paragraphs  and  tables,  a  capital  illustrated  essay, 
by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  jun.,  on  Cottage  Buildings, 
which  we  also  hope  hereafter  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Vec.  14. — It  is  well 
for  farmers  and  their  land  that  they  seldom  have  to 
encounter  such  a  season  as  the  present.  We  have  a 
general  impression  that  m  1852  It  rained  constantly 
from  October  18,  and  certamly  there  was  no  Wheat 
sown  (except  on  bare  fallow)  before  Candlemas  day. 
But  we  question  whether  any  of  the  Potato  crop  of  that 
year  remained  unlifted  until  near  Christmas.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  black  frosts  of  last  year,  we  were  at 
Turnip  storing  betimes  ;  but  winter  came  on  us  a  full 
month  earlier  than  last  year,  though  not  with  destructive 
frosts. 

More  than  one  considerable  fall  of  snow,  with  mode- 
rate frost,  has  given  temporary  relief  from  a  general 
state  of  mud,  but  6  inches  of  rain  are  not  to  be  desired, 
and  several  times  we  have  had  to  remove  the  sheep  to 
lea  fields,  and  haul  the  Turnips  to  them  with  much 
plunging.  Great  mortality  among  hoggs  is  reported 
from  some  quarters.  Cattle  seem  to  be  doing  well 
enough  where  the  store  was  good  and  clean.  What 
little  Wheat  is  threshed  points  to  a  bad  crop.  Barley 
is  no  better  than  we  always  expected  it  to  be — quite 
inferior  to  last  year's  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Unless  where  very  rough  of  straw,  Oats  are  turning  out 
fully  as  well  as  was  expected.  There  is  scarcely  any 
Wheat  sown  yet — none  on  Wheat  soils.   7-  ^■ 


Drumlargan  (Co.  Meath)  is  a  grazing  farm,  and 
_  roportion  of  it  will  fatten  a  bullock  to 
the  Irish  acre.  '  The  second  quality  of  pasture  in  the 


a  considerable  prop 


farm  is  stocked  in  May  nearly  as  heavily  as  the  best, 
but  the  cattle  are  finished  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Bomford 
has  broken  up  several  fields,  the  grass  of  which  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  is  laying  them  down,  after  putting 
them  through  a  course  of  cleaning  cropping,  with  full 
manuring.  Owing  to  this  treatment,  and  using  suitable 
mixtures  of  seeds,  the  land  recently  laid  down  is  full  of 
grass  ;  so  that  when  down  for  two  or  three  years,  it 
looks  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  The  soil,  how- 
ever, being  stiff,  is  not  easily  cultivated,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  handle,  either  when  wet  or  when  very  dry. 
Hence  the  extent  under  tillage  will  ultimately  be 
restricted  to  such  an  extent  as  will  be  sufficient  merely 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

When  Mr.  Bomford  got  possession  of  Drumlargan, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  farm  was  wet,  and 
many  low-lying  spots  were  always  flooded  after  heavy 
rains.  On  this  account  draining  was  the  first  point  to 
which  he  turned  his  attention.  Last  year  the  judges 
of  draining  appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  several 
drainage  works  entered  in  competition  visited  Drum- 
largan, and  were  so  favourably  impressed  with  the 
ability  and  care  with  which  Mr.  Bomford  had  carried 
out  the  drainage  of  his  farm,  that  they  recommended 
the  Society  to  award  him  a  special  gold  medal  for  it. 
The  judges  reported  that : — 

"  The  increased  value  obtained  by  the  very  moderate 
outlay  of  .^4.  2j.  loif.  per  statute  acre  on  an  average  will  be 
£1  to  ;^i  SJ.  or  £1  los.,  it  being  understood  that  the 
drainage,  where  the  most  valuable  land  is,  and  where  the 
returns  are  highest,  costs  a  proportionably  larger  sum,  the 
drains  being  in  some  cases  40  feet  apart,  in  others  60  feet, 
but  in  all  cases  4  feet  deep,  at  which  depth  and  distances 
the  lands  have  been  rendered  perfectly  dry  ;  so  much  so, 
that  cattle  are  now  foddered  in  the  winter  on  the  drained 
lands  in  preference  to  the  higher  grounds.  The  materia'is 
used  are  well-burned  pipes,  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  laying  and  covering  them,  and  to  put  in  pipes  of 
sufficient  size,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
discharged.  One  and  a-half  inch  pipes  have  been  chiefly 
used  in  the  minor  drains,  but  in  some  places  2,  3.  or 
4-inch  pipes  have  been  used.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
that  no  two  minor  drains  should  discharge  into  the  sub- 
main  opposite  each  other.  The  outfalls  are  well  pro- 
tected by  good  masonry,  always  up  to  the  level  of  the 
field,  and  generally  running  about  4  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth.  Altogether,  the  drainage  is  of  a  very 
well-arranged  and  well-executed  character,  quite  adequate 
to  perform  the  work  required  of  it." 

The  total  extent  which  Mr.  Bomford  has  drained  at 
Drumlargan  is  360  statute  acres,  and  the  result  is,  that 
many  parts  which  only  grew  coarse  grasses,  which 
cattle  never  touched  until  compelled  to  do  so,  are  now 
more  closely  eaten  than  other  parts  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Bomford  looks  strictly  after  all  water-courses  on  the 
grounds,  having  them  regularly  scoured,  which  had  not 
been  done  before  he  got  the  farm,  so  that  the  open 
ditches  were  all  grown  up,  making  the  adjoining  land 
even  wetter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Another  important  improvement  he  has  ellected 
consists  in  the  removal  of  many  old  fences,  and  this  has 
added,  by  measurement,  about  30  statute  acres  to  the 
productive  area  of  the  farm.     The  fields  are  now  gene- 
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rally   about   40   Irish   acres 


or   65   statute 


Next  to  getting  rid  of  superabundant  water  in  a  farm, 
providing  suitable  places  for  supplying  cattle  grazed  on 
the  farm  with  pure  and  wholesame  water  to  drink  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  is  not  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and 
hence  we  frequently  find  that  the  drinking  pools 
become  in  summer  mere  receptacles  of  liquid  filth  and 
fruitful  sources  of  disease.  We  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  many  cases  of  disease  which  appear  among 
cattle  on  grass,  and  seem  very  mysterious,  are  owing 
solely  to  the  horrible  liquid  the  animals  are  compelled 
to  drink. 

Mr.  Bomford  has  formed  his  watering  places  upon  a 
plan  which  effectually  prevents  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain.  An  opening  is  left  in  the  course  of  a  main 
drain,  one  side  of  which  is  built  up  perpendicular,  to 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  ground  is  sloped 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  slope  is  paved  ;  but  instead 
of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  back  on  the  slope,  it  is 
confined  into  a  channel  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  wall.  This  channel  is  16  inches  wide, 
and  12  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is  paved  with  flags, 
and  the  paving  is  kept  in  its  place  by  kerbstones,  which 
rise  3  inches  over  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope,  and  this  prevents  the  cattle  from  slipping  into 
the  channel.  The  paving  of  the  slope  curves  slightly 
downwards  behind  the  kerbstones,  by  which  arrange- 
ment urine,  &c.,  does  not  flow  into  the  channel,  but 
escapes  at  a  separate  opening  on  the  lower  side,  and  is 
carried  off  into  the  drain  below  the  drinking  place. 
The  watering  place  is  about  16  feet  wide,  and  a  retain- 
ing wall  at  each  end  prevents  the  cattle  from  getting 
into  it  by  any  other  way  than  the  right  way.  A  slate 
or  wooden  sluice,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
channel,  raises  the  water,  so  that  it  is  always  a  foot  in 
depth.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt,  especially 
when  there  exists  any  necessity  for  economising  water, 
and  keeping  it  clean  at  the  same  time. 

In  one  part  of  the  farm  we  noticed  a  very  handy 
place  for  washing  sheep,  previous  to  their  being  shorn. 
The  stream  is  dammed  back  by  a  sluice,  and  when  the 
water  rises  to  the  top  it  runs  over  a  spout  into  a  lower 
division,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  brick  up  to 
the  level  of  the  ground,  except  at  the  upper  end,  on 
one  side,  where  there  is  an  opening  left  to  allow  egress 
to  the  sheep  which  have  been  washed.  A  sluice  raises 
the  water  also  in  this  lower  basin,  which  looks  like  the 
lock  of  a  canal  on  a  small  scale.  The  sheep  are  penned 
on  the  brink  of  the  lower  division,  and  when  put  into 
the  water,  one  man  guides  them  upwards  with  his  crook 
to  a  point  where  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  are 
stationed,  in  water-tight  wooden  boxes,  which  extend 
downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  These  men  swill 
the  sheep  about,  and  then  pass  it  under  the  spout  from 
which  the  water  is  discliarged  in  a  broad,  thin  sheet, 
and  this  finishes  the  operation  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  use  of  the  water-light  boxes  is  to  keep 
the  men  dry,  so  that  they  do  not  require  to  be  dosed 
with  whisky  to  "  keep  the  cold  out  of  their  hearts." 

The  gates  used  by  Mr.  Bomford  at  Drumlargan,  and 
also  at  Oakley  Park,  are  constructed  of  larch,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  down  at  the  lower 
point  of  the  headpost,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  has 
adopted  the  following  plan  : — The  upper  hinge  is  pro- 
longed so  that  it  comes  through  the  heel-post,  and  is 
there  made  into  a  screw  having  a  large  swivel  on  it.  A 
piece  of  stout  fencing  wire  is  firmly  tied  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  head-post— that  part  of  the  gate  which 
usually  drags  on  the  ground—  and  is  brought  up  in  a 
diagonal  line,  and  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  swivel. 
The  wire  is  then  brought  a  little  under  the  upper  hori- 


and  thus  tightens  the  wire  and  braces  up  the  front  part 
of  the  gate,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  it  from  dragging. 

The  cattle  kept  at  Drumlargan  are,  of  course,  chiefly 
purchased  at  different  fairs  ;  and,  if  any  heifers,  pro- 
cured in  this  way,  prove  in  calf,  they  are  allowed  to 
run  on,  and,  after  suckling  their  calves,  are  stall-fed. 
The  calves  are  well  fed  during  winter,  and  thus  show, 
when  two  years  old,  as  much  growth  as  many  do  when 
12  months  old.  Mr.  Bomford  also  keeps  a  Westland 
bull  at  Drumlargan,  and  the  produce  of  such  sires 
with  common  cows  shows  very  clearly  the  improve- 
ment which  good  blood  effects.  He  has  also  some 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers,  bought  at  the 
Westland  and  Killynon  sales.  A  number  of  cattle  are 
fattening  in  the  stalls  on  Turnips,  cake,  and  crushed 
Oats,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  market.  The  flock 
consists  of  Leicester  ewes,  bred  for  several  years  from 
Mr.  Torr's  blood,  and  crossed  latterly  with  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's rams.  Flocks  of  breeding  sheep  are  not,  how- 
ever, generally  kept  on  grass  farms  in  Meath  which 
are  capable  of  fattening  cattle.  In  such  cases  Ballina- 
sloe  wethers  are  usually  preferred. 

Mr.  Bomford's  pigs  are  Berkshire,  and  crosses  of 
Berkshire  and  Essex.  He  has  gone  somewhat 
zealously  into  poultry,  particularly  in  Dorking  and 
Spanish  fowl,  and  Cambridge  turkeys. 

The  drainage  operations  at  Drumlargan  gave  a  great 
deal  of  employment  while  they  lasted,  and  there  are 
still  a  number  of  persons  kept  regularly  at  work  about 
the  place  ;  but  in  the  district  generally  there  is  very 
little  employment  for  labourers  during  winter.  When 
men  are  employed,  wages  run  about  <)s.  per  week,  and 
in  summer  and  autumn  from  los.  to  I2.r.,  without  food, 


&c.  Irregular  employment  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  almost  universal  grazing  ;  but,  although  such 
is  the  case,  it  has  become  a  common  complaint  that 
labourers  are  now  not  easily  dealt  with  or  managed, 
when  employment  is  given  to  them. 

Grazing  farms  let  at  from  £z  to  £1  I2s.  bd.  an  Irish 
acre  ;  and  land  held  by  small  farmers,  without  leases, 
from  30^.  to  35^.  an  acre.  Among  the  last  named 
class  of  farmers  there  is  no  improvement,  nor  any 
desire  apparently  to  improve.  The  land  is  usually 
cropped  by  them  until  exhausted  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  getting  their  farms  into  grass,  not,  however,  as 
dairy  farms,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  for  grazing  dry 
cattle.  It  is  often  difiicult  to  get  a  pound  of  butter  in 
the  district.  In  a  few  instances,  where  land  is  let  to 
small  farmers,  and  a  course  of  cropping  laid  down  in 
their  leases,  and  where  some  encouragement  is  given, 
there  are  some  signs  of  improvement  ;  but  it  is  a  gene- 
rally received  opinion  that  the  Land  Act  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  eflfect  of  extinguishing  this  class  of 
farmers.  Most  likely  this  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act ;  but  such,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt,  will  ultimately  be  the  result.  Dublin 
Farmers'  Gazelle. 


Miscellaneous. 

Effect  of  Scami^ed  Tiiatcmin(;. — A  story  of 
this  kind  appears  in  the  Chelinsjord  Chronicle^  which 
reports  an  action  by  a  thatcher  against  a  farmer,  before 
the  Maldon  County  Court.  The  action  was  brought 
by  a  thatcher  named  Appleton  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£^  ds.  bd.,  balance  of  wages  for  work  done  for  Mr.  J. 
F.    Hutley,    farmer,   of  Little    Braxted,   during  last 

Plaintiff  said  :  I  thatched  "273  square"  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  price  agreed  upon  was  £is  iSx.  The  Wheat 
came  from  three  farms,  and  there  were  about  25  stacks  ; 
it  took  me  nearly  five  weeks  ;  it  was  my  harvest  work  ; 
Mr.  Hutley's  own  straw  was  used  ;  some  of  the  slacks 
were  not  properly  "topped  up;"  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
stackers  to  see  to  that ;  there  were  six  Wheal  stacks  and 
one  Barley  stack  not  properly  topped  up  ;  rain  fell  liefore 
all  the  stacks  were  thatched— about  a  fortnight  after  I 
entered  upon  the  work  ;  of  the  slacks  not  properly 
topped  up  there  were  one  Barley  and  two  Wheat  stacks 
at  Isham's.  two  Wheat  at  Shewell's,  three  Wheat  at 
the  home  farm  ;  the  stackers  were  at  work  while  I  was 
thatching  ;  1  complained  to  them  that  the  slacks  were  not 
properly  topped  up  ;  Mr.  Hutley  came  and  looked  on, 
and  I  also  complained  of  Ihe  same  thing  to  him  and 
pointed  out  one  stack  in  particular;  he  replied,  "I 
cannot  say  much  to  it ;"  the  defendant's  looker  saw  the 
work,  and  I  complained  to  him  often  of  the  stacking  ;  if 
a  stack  is  improperly  topped  up  the  rain  will  go  through 
the  thatching  and  into  the  grain  ;  the  weather  was  very 
dry,  on  the  whole,  during  the  time  I  was  thatching  ;  rain 
came  on  heavily  afterwards  ;  under  these  circumstances, 
wlielher  the  stacking  is  properly  done  or  not,  rain  will 
go  right  through  ;  this  autumn  stacks  generally  have  got 
wet  ;  I  have  seen  nearly  20  different  slacks  wet  ;  I  cannot 
go  anywhere  without  seeing  them  ;  the  defendant  com- 
plained to  me  about  a  stack  being  wet ;  I  told  him  I  had 
done  my  best  and  I  could  not  help  it  ;  I  am  a  skilled 
thatcher,  and  did  the  work  to  the  besl  of  my  abihly  ;  I 
took  proper  time  to  do  the  work.  In  cross-examination 
plaintiff  said,  I  had  plenty  of  straw  ;  I  also  had  plenty  of 
water,  and  used  it  ;  Mr.  Smith  was  the  looker  ;  he  is  a 
witness  for  me  to-day  ;  I  have  seen  Mr.  Smith  about  the 
case  three  times;  Smith  was  a  sort  of  labourer  bailiff ;  he 
was  discharged  from  Mr.  Hutley's  service  ;  I  left  of  my 
own  accord ;  I  told  Mr.  Hanse  the  water  got  into  the  stacks 
because  the  stacks  were  not  properly  topped  up,  and  because 
of  the  previous  drought ;  when  the  first  rain  came  I  had 
finished  all  but  one  Wheat  stack  and  a  half,  and,  one 
Barley  stack ;  when  I  thatched  these  three  stacks  they 
were  wet  at  the  top  ;  I  told  Mr.  Hutley  about  one  of 
them  ;  they  were  unlit  to  be  thatched,  but  1  thatched 
them,  and  did  not  tell  Mr.  Hutley  about  two  of 
them  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  saturated  in  the 
stack  Mr.  Hutley  spoke  to  me  about ;  I  told  him  the  wind 
blew  very  hard  during  the  time  1  was  thatching  that 
stack  ;  I  never  told  Mr.  Hutley  that  particular  stack  was 
not  properly  topped  up ;  as  a  fact  it  was  not ;  Mr. 
Overall,  bailiff,  did  not  find  fault  with  my  work,  but  said 
the  stacks  were  wet  ;  the  top  of  one  stack,  which  was 
wet  before  I  thatched  it,  was  blown  off.— Michael  Smith 
deposed  :  I  was  looker  at  defendant's  farm  during  last 
harvest  ;  plaintiff  complained  to  me  of  the  topping  up  ; 
he  said  some  of  the  roofs  were  bad  ;  some  of  the  stacks 
certainly  were  topped  up  badly— a  Barley  stack  or  two  in 
particular;  I  believe  I  told  Mr.  Hutley  of  this  once  or 
twice  ;  I  believe  the  plaintiff  tried  to  do  his  work  as  well  as 
he  could  ;  he  took  proper  time  to  do  it ;  the  weather  was 
very  dry  during  harvest,  and  heavy  rain  followed  ;  the  water 
will  get  through  if  the  thatching  is  not  properly  done,  or  if 
the  roofing  is  flat.— James  Newcombe,  of  Tolleshunt,  a 
thatcher  of  30  years'  experience,  said  the  last  harvest  was 
a  bad  one  for  thatching  ;  he  thatched  many  stacks 
himself  ;  it  rained  heavily,  almost  night  and  day,  for  a 
week,  after  harvest  ;  in  such  a  season  stacks  would  get 
wet,  however  well  thatched  ;  several  of  his  own  stacks 
were  wet ;  he  did  not  know  either  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
and  had  been  summoned  to  give  evidence.— Ephraim 
Young,  of  Great  Totham,  attendant  on  a  threshing- 
machine,  said  he  had  threshed  many  stacks  this  season  ; 
they  were  frequently  very  wet. — Defendent  said  :  The  first 
stack  threshed  was  one  topped  up  by  Smith  ;  it  was  in  a 
shocking  stale,  and  14*  qr.  were  damaged  by  wet  ;  I 
shall  lose  15^.  or  i6j.  per  quarter  upon  it ;  I  had  six  or 
seven  stacks  completely  re-thatched,  and  all  had  to  be 
looked  over  within  a  month  of  being  thatched.  Two 
Barley  stacks  and  oneother  Wheat  stack  were  alsodamaged. 
On  other  farms  of  mine,   where  the  plaintiff  has  not 


thatched,  the  stacks  are  in  a  good  state.  —  James 
Overall,  bailiff  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  at  Cress- 
ing  farm,  said  he  had  measured  the  stacks  thatched 
by  the  plaintiff ;  there  was  not  half  enough  straw  used  ; 
some  of  the  stacks  required  to  be  entirely  re-thatched  ;  at 
Cressing  farm  they  had  24  stacks,  and  they  were  all  right. 
--Philip  Cheek  said  he  re-thatched  five  stacks  at  Isham's 
farm  ;  they  were  very  fairly  set  up,  but  thatched  very 
badly  indeed  ;  it  was  quite  necessary  to  do  the  re-thatch- 
ing.—Peter  Cheek  said  he  had  been  a  thatcher  35  years  ; 
some  of  the  stacks  in  question  were  set  up  very  well,  and 
some  were  a  little  flat ;  in  the  thatching  neither  labour 
nor  material  enough  was  bestowed  ;  he  and  his  nephew 
re-thatched  "  166  square  "  altogether,  and  had  received 
£%  6j.  for  doing  it. — John  Dorking  saw  a  good  many  of 
the  stacks  made  up,  and  they  were  made  up  properly ; 
Appleton  only  complained  to  him  about  one  stack,  which 
was  not  wet  when  threshed  ;  Appleton  did  his  work 
badly.— Alfred  Overall,  bailiff  for  the  defendant,  described 
the  state  of  the  first  stack  threshed  ;  there  were  14!  qr. 
of  the  Wheat  damaged  by  the  wet  so  as  not  to  be  sale- 
able ;  he  "didn't  call  it  no  thatching  at  all."— His  Honour 
summed  up,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

The  Road-steamer  "  Ravee,"  was  in  all  other 
respects  a  sister  engine  to  the  "  Chenab,"  except  in 
reg.ard  to  the  boiler,  the  "Chenab"  being  fitted  with 
one  of  Thomson's  pot-boilers,  whereas  the  "Ravee" 
was  fitted  with  one  of  Field's  patent  boilers,  which, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Crampton's  report,  gave 
excellent  results  when  put  through  a  series  of  trials 
with  wood  fuel  on  Ipswich  racecourse.  This  boiler 
was  specially  designed  for  burning  wood,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Olrick,  of  27,  Leadenhall  Street.  The  boiler  is  3  feet 
3  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  4  feet  3  inches 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  7  feet  8j  inches  high.  It  has 
50  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the  fire-box  and 
127  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the  Field  tubes, 
making  a  total  of  177  square  feet ;  the  greatest  surface 
is  11.25  square  feet.  The  weight  of  the  boiler  is 
2  tons,  and  it  contains  13  cwt.  of  water.  The 
"Ravee,"  when  loaded  with  I  ton  of  coals  and 
375  galls,  of  water  in  the  tank,  weighs  about  14  tons  ; 
the  driving  wheels  are  6  feet  diameter  ;  the  cylinders 
8  inches  diameter  and  10  inches  stroke  ;  geared,  fast 
speed  3i  to  I  ;  slow  speed,  12  to  I.  When  the 
"Ravee"  ascended  Lootray  Hill,  an  incline  of 
34  miles  in  length,  varying  from  I  in  25  to  i  in  17, 
at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  the  steam  rising  from 
75  lb.  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  140  lb.  at 
the  top,  and  the  water  rising  from  2  inches  in  the 
glass  to  3.J  inches,  she  exerted  64  dynamometrical  or 
actual  horse-power,  or  at  least  80  indicated  horse- 
power, and  the  boiler  evaporated  upwards  of  40  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  hour,  which  means  that  I  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  hour  was  evaporated  for  each  4J  square  feet 
of  total  heating  surface — a  most  excellent  performance, 
which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  boiler  up 
to  the  present  moment.  As  a  sample  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Ravee  "  on  her  trip  from  Edinburgh 
to  Ipswich,  is  appended  a  Table  of  what  she  did  from 
Wansford  to  Ipswich,  the  last  95  miles  of  her  journey : — 


tually  trave: 


Pounds  of  coal  per  ton  per  mile 
Waur  per  ton  per  mile  .. 
Pounds  of  water  evaporated  by  i 

yottrnal  of  Society  of  Arls. 


3,696 


9«9 

,957-75 


December  23 :  Fences.  —  Straightening  headlands 
and  enlarging  fields  for  profitable  steam  culture  gives 
rise  to  the  removal  of  old  hedges  and  the  planting  of 
new  ones.  Those  that  remain,  when  full  of  gaps,  may 
be  pleached,  and  the  gaps  filled  up  with  plants  from  the 
old  hedges,  and  in  stubbing  them  up  the  more  healthy 
Thorns  should  be  carefully  topped  and  taken  up  for 
transplanting.  In  stubbing  up  an  old  hedge  it  is  best 
to  undermine  it  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  the  roots 
are  smaller  and  more  easily  cut  the  deeper  you  go. 
Thus,  if  there  is  no  ditch,  begin  at  one  end  by  open- 
ing a  trench  2  or  3  feet  deep,  or,  practically  speaking, 
down  to  a  depth  so  that  you  can  take  plant  after  plant 
and  pull  them  up  by  the  hand.  But  if  there  is  one  or 
two  ditches,  put  a  drain-pipe  in  one  or  a  drain  in  each 
ditch  should  the  land  so  require.  Then,  in  covering 
the  drain,  undermine  the  hedge  on  one  or  both  sides  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  this  way  an  experienced  hand 
will  soon  stub  up  an  old  hedge,  taking  care  of  all  plants 
required  for  transplanting.  In  filling  up  gaps  with  old 
plants  the  gaps  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  the 
ground  manured  with  lime  compost ;  and  if  gaps  have 
arisen  from  the  ground  being  too  shallow,  either  on 
rock  or  moorband,  the  latter  should  be  removed  to  let 
the  roots  down,  and  earth  carted  on  to  deepen  the 
former.  In  some  cases  the  rock  may  be  removed 
before  the  earth  is  carted  on.  For  planting  young 
hedges  the  land  should  be  trenched,  &c.,  as  will  be 
shown  next  week. 

Farm  Horses  keep  in  active  working  order,  as 
directed  last  month.  There  is  something  in  the  dulness 
of  the  season,  so  to  speak,  that  is  peculiarly  depressing 
upon  their  physical  energies,  which,  if  not  counteracted 
by  the  proper  means,    will  lowei   them  in  condition. 


December  23 
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sloping  stall  in  a  dark 
ring  the  long  nights  of 


Much  of  this  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  natural 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  manner  this  noble 
up  to  the  manger  in  a  nan 
and  badly  ventilated  stable 
December — treatment  diametrically 
his  natural  requirements.  The  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  roomy  loose-box  will  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hardworking 
farm-horse  as  for  any  of  his  race.  The  normal  habits 
of  the  horse  require  to  be  thoroughly  understood  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  artificial  position  as  to  housing, 
food,  and  grooming  at  this  season. 

Milch  Ccms  timed  to  calve  about  this  time  require 
careful  attendance,  both  as  to  dietary  and  household 
management.  A  milch  cow  stands  tenfold  more  in 
need  of  a  loose  bo.x  than  a  fattening  bullock,  and  were 
milch  cows  thus  housed  and  fed  on  wholesome  food 
fewer  mishaps  would  be  experienced  at  calving  time 
than  are  now  complained  of  when  tied  up  each  to  a 
stake  in  a  narrow  sloping  stall.  Cow-boxes  should  be 
cleaned  out  daily,  the  same  as  horse-boxes,  and  kept 
every  bit  as  clean.  They  should  also  be  roomy,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  kept  as  nearly  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  60°  as  can  be.  The  cold  raw  atmosphere 
of  a  damp  house  is  as  bad  and  unhealthy  for  a  milch 
cow  as  it  is  for  her  owner,  so  that  artificial  heat  is 
j  ust  as  needful  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  few 
things  will  pay  better,  all  things  considered,  than  a 
small  stove  in  the  cow-house,  whether  the  herd  is  kept 
for  nursing  or  the  pail,  for  it  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  a  milch  cow  thus  kept  gives  richer  milk,  and  rich 
milk  is  just  as  good  for  the  calf  as  for  the  butter  and 
cheese  manufactory,  assuming  the  cows  are  properly 
fed.  The  influence  of  diet  on  milk  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  for  although  the  best  food  will  not  compensate 
for  cold,  improper  ventilation,  &c.,  yet,  however  com- 
fortable the  cow  may  be  kept  in  a  roomy  box,  bad 
food  will  make  bad  milk,  and  bad  milk  unhealthy 
calves,  bad  cream,  and  worse  butter  and  cheese.  If  it 
is  found  impossible  to  keep  farmhouses  and  labourers' 
cottages  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  free  from  damp 
and  a  polluted  atmosphere,  without  artificial  heat,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  with  cow-houses  and  dairies  in 
moist  northern  climates,  where  success  depends  so 
much  upon  a  pure  atmosphere  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture ;  and  just  now,  when  the  health  of  live  stock  is 
the  leading  topic  of  the  day,  it  becomes  farmers  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  treatment  of  milch  cows  with  bad 
milk  to  calves  is  not  laying  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  disease. 


effect  sales  lower  rates  had  to  be  accepted.  Barley  sold 
lowly  at  drooping  prices.  Malt  was  dull,  and  occasionally 
asier.  Oats,  the  supply  of  which  was  good,  experienced 
.  quiet  sale,  at  barely  Monday's  currencies.  Beans  and 
Peas  were  difficult  to  sell,  although  a  slight  reduction  was 
some  instances  offered.  Flour  changed  hands  cautiously 
about  late  rates. 

Grain,  &c.,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  for  Expor 
TATIO.V.  A  Fiirmer  should  consult  Mr.  Strafford,  of 
13,  Euston  Square,  or  Mr.  Thornton,  of  r5,  Langham 
Place.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  Booth  and  Ba 
cattle,  we  may  in  a  week  or  two  be  able  to  give  a  fuller 
answer  to  your  question. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Tlie  close  of  the  year  being  so  near  at  hand, 
markets  are  now  very  quiet.  All  descriptions  of  seeds 
are,  however,  held  with  considerable  firmness,  and  a  bri.sk 
business  is  anticipated  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
English  red  Clover  commands  extreme  currencies.  Cable 
advices  just  to  hand  from  New  York  describe  the  trade  there 
as  very  firm.  Alsike  and  white  Clover  are  steady.  Foreign 
Italian  continues  to  advance  in  price.  Feeding  Linseed 
meets  with  fair  inquiry.  Other  articles  offer  no  subject 
for  remark.        John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 


Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Dec.  18. 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 

this  morning's  market,  and  the  trade  was  dull,  at  the 

prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.    The  attendance  was  poor, 

and  there  was  but  little  inquiry  for  foreign  ;  prices  remain 

as  last  week.     Barley  was  unchanged  in  value  ;  Beans 

and  Peas  were  \s.  per  qr.  cheaper.     The  Oat  trade  was 

dull,  at  a  decline  of  6rf.  per  qr.     Maize  was  rather 

There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of  Flour. 

Price  PER  impeeial  Quarter.      !j.      ..I 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. \Vhite  54-59  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  57  -61 

,59—63 


Wheat.            Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

rish       .. 
Foreign.. 

2S,.IO 

Qrs. 

4,80 

Qrs. 

30 

55,150 

Sacks. 
{ii,iiobrls. 

=8,470        1        5»>o 

.,.80 

Liverpool,  Dec.  it).  —There  v 

id  Wheat  was  in  improved  dem 

Friday  last   are  unaltered.     F, 

barrel  and  u. 


IS  a  fuller  attendance, 
rid,  but  the  quotations 
and  6(/.    pe 


per  sack  lower  on  the  week.  Beans  quiet, 
n  of  yf.  to  61/.  ;  and  Peas  6d.  per  qr. 
Dn  Tuesday  last.     Oats  and  Oatmeal  quite 


37J  id 

36    9 
36    8 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  18. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  small,  but  the  butchers  hav 
bought  largely  in  the  past  week,  and  consequently  trade 
is  slow  to-day ;  prices  are  lower,  and  a  clearance  is  with 
difficulty  effected.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  also  small— 
about  the  same  as  the  corresponding  day  last  year  ;  there 
are  several  of  a  prize  character,  but  the  trade  is  bad  for 
them.  Choice  sizeable  half-breds  are  in  request,  at  not 
much  lower  rates.  Choice  Calves  are  scarce  and  dear. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  600  Beasts,  3900  Sheep, 
and  116  Calves:  from  Scotland  there  are  130  Beasts: 
from  Ireland,  500  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  370 ;  and 
1060  from  the'Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

R,«f    Srnts.   Here-       '     '       '     '  1 


Best    Downs 
Half-breds 
Do.  Shorn 


..     6    6—6    8 


Best    Long- wools 
Do.  Shorn 

2d  quality 


4to6 


Do.  Shoi 

Calves       ..         ..     4    8—6    8 
Pigs  ..         ..38—5. 

12,640  :  Calves,  123  :  Pigs,  50. 


Beasts,  2660 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 

This  is  very  neariy  a  holiday  market,  both  as  regard 
supply  and  demand  ;  a  few  of  the  choicest  beasts  have 
been  sold  at  Monday's  rates,  but  the  butchers  having  for 
the  most  part  supplied  their  wants  for  Christ 
buying  very  sparingly  to-day.  Sheep  are  scarcely  asked 
for.  The  few  Calves  on  offer  make  a  good  price.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  95  Beasts,  990  Sheep,  and  45 
Calves. 


Best    Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 
Do  Shorn 


Beasts.  520  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2620  ;  Calves,  72  ;  Pigs,  5. 
METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Dec.  21 

Best  Fresh  Butter 19J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  17^.         » 

Small  Pork,  45.  41/,  to   4s.  id.  ;     Large   Pork,   31.  SJ.    t( 


Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 

ATASH  AND  JOYCE'S   PATENT 

-'-'    portable  STOVES,  for  drjinK  and     warming 
ire  no  attention  ;    with    one  supply  of  fuel  burn 

e  new  REGISTERED    PATTERN    STOVE    lor 
Greenhouses,  with  ash  receiver,  may  be   kept  burning 

;gulated  to  any  required  degree.     Price  las.  6d.  to 
juineas.     PATENT    FUEL,    i8i.    per  120  lb. ;  in 


U.    Medical    Teslin: 


HOT-WATER 
erected  Complete,  or  the  J 

,_, J /-,_.„,  GREENHOUSES, 

Imprtrsii  Corneal.  HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,  &c. 
HOT-WATER  PI  PES  at  whole- 
sale prices  ;     Elbows,   T  Pieces, 
Syphons,  and  every  other  connec- 

'  WR'oUGHT^nd  CAST-IRON 
CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 

IMPROVED  CONICAL,         ^.^ ,,,__ 

alco  Elliptic,  Boilers,  from 24*.  each  '-'"*-— ^uu.^-' 
extra  strong  CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
I  Water  Bars,  from  521.  &i.  each. 
i-ROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

>„w„l;,  B..7._       Patent'    THROTTLE     and      other     VALVES, 
orMllBoiUr.    FURNACE     DOORS,     EARS,     and     FURNACE 
WORK  of  every  description  and  sue 
INDIA-RUBBER      RINGS    for    Pipe    Joints; 
■      .packing,    ElhpticBoil 


ivered  at  Railwa; 


id  are  perfectly  wal 

Goods,  -'  ---    -— 

..cture,  d. - 

Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE, 

Wharf,   Upper 


—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    '51—69 

Barley,  gTTnd.&dist.,26rt0  3ir.  .Chev.  38—40 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28—31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    20—33 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato'25 — 27 

—  Irish     Potato|24 — 26 

—  Foreign   Poland  and  Brew, 23— 26 


31—33 


.  to  35J... Tick  35-50 

—  I'lgeon    38r.  to  59J... Winds     — 

—  Foreign      Small  40 — 44 

Peas.  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. ,  Boilers  40—42 

—  Maple, — r.  to — s Grey     — 

Flour,  best  marks,  delivered,  .per  sack  44—50 


Red. 


Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Foreign  . 


Egyptian 
Suffolk    . 


56-58 


Country  ..40 — 4 


per  barrel 

Wednesday,  Dec.  20. 

An  increased  amount  of  depression  was  obscn-able  in 

the  grain  trade  here  to-day.      There  was  a  small  show 

of  English   Wheat  on   offer,    but   from   abroad   a  large 

quantity  came  to  hand.      Trade  was   inactive,   and  to 


HA  v.— Per  Load  ofz6  Trusses. 

Smithfield.  Thursday,  Dec.  21. 

PrimeMeadowHay,  85^.10  95^.  1  Clover,  old     ..     ..iiSi.  130J. 

Inferior  do 5°         7°        Inferior  do 50  90 

Rowen 40        65     I  Prime  2d  cut  do.  ..  —  — 

Inferior  do.     ..      ..  —         —      I  Inferior  do —  — 

Straw       34         4°     I 

Cumberland  Market,  Thursday,  Dec.  zr. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay    ga^.toiooj.  j  Inferior  Clover      ..  84j.toio5r. 

Inferior  do 70         84         Prime  2d  cut  do.  .. —  — 

New  do —       —         New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —         Straw       40  45 

Superior  Clover    ..120      132     I  Joshua  Baker. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 

For  English  wool  there  has  been  a  good  demand  during 
the  last  week,  and  an  almost  general  advance  has  been 
realised.  Buyers  begin  to  see  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
manufactured  goods  going  cheaper,  and  consequently 
place  their  orders  more  freely. 

HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Dec.  21. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  but  little  business 
doing,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  year  ;  still  in 
all  cases  where  sales  are  effected,  prices  are  well  sustained. 
Continental  markets  continue  to  rule  very  firm,  owing  to 
the  limited  supplies. 

COALS.— Dec.  20. 

Walls   End  Russel's  Hcton,   221.  ;   Walls  End   South 

Hetton.  23J.  :    Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  23.^.3 1/.; 

Walls  End  Tees,  231.  ;    Brancepeth  Cannel,   igj-.  6(/. — 

Ships  at  market,  16  ;  sold,  16  ;  at  sea,  25. 


Portable  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Appaxatus 


HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 


TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

T.  S.  Truss  begs  to  state  that  the  immense  number  of  APPA- 
RATUS annually  Designed  and  Erected  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom, and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington 
andChiswick,  with  unrivalled  satisfaction,  is  a  guarantee  for  skill  of 
design,  superior  materials,  and  good  workmanship;  while  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  his  Improved  System  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
consisting  of  perfectly  tight  joints  with  neatness  of  appearance ;  efJects 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  Apparatus  erected  compared  with 
other  systems  ;  facility  for  extensions,  alterations  or  removals  without 
injury  to  Pipes  or  Joints;  easily  and  expeditiously  erected ;  and  per- 
fectness  of  design  supplied,  insuring  no  extras. 

BATH  and  G.\S  WORK  ERECTED  in  TOWN  or  COUNTRY. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  to 
T.  S.  TRUSS,  C.E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Consulting   Horticultural   Engineer,  Iron   Merchant,   Hot-l 


Steam  Apparatus  Manufactu 


GEORGE'S       PATENT       CALORIGEN, 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  ^6  6s.    |   Gas  Calorigen,  ^3  y. 


BuildinRS,  Shops,  Conservatories,    Off 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,   E.C. 
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.  Broufihton  Lane,  Manchester. 


JAMES  WATTS  and   CO.,  Hothouse   Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
3S3.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION. 
Reduced  Price  Lists  free.  A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  of  these  and 
other  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.— HEREMAN 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 


Before  bu 


The  Patent  Imperlsliable  Hothouse. 

RES'S  PATENl 

GLASS,  IRON,  and  CONCRETE. 
Idinc  a   Plant   or    Fruit   Jlouse  of  any  kind,   send   ! 
obtain  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the 
IPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  COMPANY, 


MANAGER-W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S., 
Imperishable  Hothouse  Company,  Newark-on- Trent 
Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  supplied  upon  the  shortest  r 


Oreenliousea. 

H  FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  HORTICULTURAL 
•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Makufacturers. 
106,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  E.  Good  substantial-made  GREEN- 
HOUSES, Glazed,  ready  for  fixing,  42  feet  long  by  13  wide,  price  £yt ; 
21  feet  by  13  feet,  ^£28  :  12J4  feet  by  10  feet,  jgit  A  handsome 
CONSERVATORY  in  stock,  36  feet  long,  18  feet  wide. 


1  for  any  branch  in  the  above 


in  Wood  or  Iron. 


Gave  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF  -  REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking;  how  Cold  it  has  been,  aiid 

MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER, 


20(1 


Slrontl  OKLLNUUUbE  LIGHlb, 
GLAbSEb.  all  sizes 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Counties  in  Englind 


^^  "^  -^^-.>^.?-  ^_^    — 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture,  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.      Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  are  superior  1 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


all  other  Boilers, 


They'^re^Trfaf.i 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  i 

'Dear  .Sir,— T  am  delighted  with  your  Improved  Cornish  Boili 
iption?f  full     believed  possible,  unl 


/EtI 


i  regards  consumptioi 


GREENHOUSES    from    the    FINSBURY    STEAM    »;ecommi 
JOINERY    WORKS,    121,   Eunhill  Row,   London,    EC     |  degrees 
W   H   LASCFLLES,  Proprietor      Lists  sent  on  application  | 

Pnces  for  Houses,  as  above,  made  of  best  red  deal,  and  sashes  2  inches 
thick,  glazed  with  16  01.  good  sheet  glass,  delivered  and  fixed  within 
30  miles  of  London,  painted  four  coats  in  best  oil  colour,  including 
locks,  gutter,  down-pipe,  and  gearing  for  opening  the  ventilators  at 
one  time,— heating,  staging,   brickwork  not  included  ;— 

.  by  16  ft.        60  ft.  by  20  ft.        100  ft.  by  24  ft. 
900              £132    o    o            £23S  10    o 
£N  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 
3  ft.  by4ft.  lights,  2  in.  jhick,  unglajcd. .       ^ 3s.  each 


We  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refer 

to  many  people,  ar 
ely  used— We  are,  d 


£40    o    o 


6  ft.     „ 


Estimates  given  lor  1 


r  Greenhouses  to  any  Desiga 


d  we  are  sure  they  will  by 

"  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry, 
anything  I  can  say  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Boiler 
far  short  of  its  leal  merits.  The  dilemma  of  choosing 
ow  been  set  at  rest,  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
,sh.  Its  introduction  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 
s-inch pipe.     It  saves  considcr- 


TuLlai 


^e  and 'Sol 


r  demonstration  0 


[  hav^e^wonTed  a'^gond  many  kind 
lires  so  little  fuel  and  labour  t( 


"  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. 
Improved  Cornish   Boiler  upwards 
)0  tcct  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  feel 


?S 


"H.  Lindsay." 
"Atherstone  Grapery. 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,    DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS 

WHITEFRIARS   STRFFT,  FON^DON    PC 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

This  useful  Self-actmg  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  need  ng  attent  on   will  ra 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained    and 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stat  ons   &c 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES    of  all: 


I  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs 


No.  63. 

No.  46.7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS 


BARROW  for  Watering 


No.  49(7.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54.7.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


ery  description  of  Hydrauhc  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  Ac,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 

BATHS,    DRYING  CLOSETS,    G.^S  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQ " 

Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


[LLUSTEATED       CATALOGUES       CAN 


HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 


December  23,  1871.] 
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TALY   in    ENGLAND  ;    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Cultivation  of  choice  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  with  the  aid 
of  Looker's  Horticultural  Appliances  in  Earthenware  and  Glass, 
which  defy  the  Winter  and  assist  the  Summer. 

HOULSTON  AND  SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  throufih  all 
BookseHers,  and  of 

BENJ.  LOOKER,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


1  Stock  and  sold  only  t 


Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 


By  Appointment  to  H.E.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

"•ARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS.  &c. 


Patronised  by  H.  H.  the  Viceroy  of  EctpI,  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  King  of  Holland,  by  the  principal  Nobility  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  adopted  by  the  first  Architects  and  Builders  of 
England  and  the  Continent.     Illustrated   Catalogues  sent  on  receipt 

°  For  AL'i  ERATION  of  STABLES  a  competent  person  can  be  sent 
to  any  part,  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

TAAtES  BARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford  Street.  W. 


w 


For  Cnristmas. 

M.        YOUNGER        AND         CO.'S 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE  and  DINNER  ALES. 
'      '■        nourishing  and  economical. 


lished  174Q.  Ix)ndon  store 
Road,  SE. ;  Liverpool,  i,  Seel  Street;  Bristol,  14,  Nai 
Dublin  Stores,  7.  Lower  Abbey  Street;  Swansea,  Qu 
Glasgow,  Queen  Street ;  Birmingham,  13,  Temple  Street 


K 


INAHAN'S      .     liL 

celebrated  and 

/HISKIES.  ...   ^„„...,    -.. 

finest  Cognac  I 

Titchfiel 


CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  Jn  quality  unri 


Now  ready, 

HE    SALTX,    or    WILLOW.      By    W.    SCALING, 

Willow  Nurseryman,  Basford,  Notts.     A  revised  and  enlarged 
an,  containing  Instructions  ior  its  Planting  and   Culture,  with 
Value  and  Adaptability  Tor  the  Formation  of 


:  at  Chiswick. 


n.  Illustrated.      Free   i 


ticulture"  Office,  J 


,  Fleet  S 


;  or  to  the  / 


Imperial  410,  Copiously  Illustrated,  Price  125., 
^ARM    BUILDINGS:    a    Digest    of   the   Principles 

)tcd  in  Construction.      Reprinted   from  the  "  Farm  Home- 
England,"  now  out  of  print.     By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
;v  Denton,  J  un. 
E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


SCIENCE    IN    GENERAL, 
THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  &c. 


SPECTRUM       ANALYSIS        FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  By  Dr.  H.  Schellen.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassell;  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  \V.  HUOGINS,  LL.D., 
F  R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  including 
Copies  of  Angstrom's  Maps.     One  Vol.  8vo,  price  zSj.  cloth. 

[fn  jfattitary. 

THEORY  of  HEAT. 

By  T.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A  ,  LL.D.  Edin  ,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E. 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  41  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    -       ■■  ~  ■      -     '.     ^-  — 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION. 

By  Professor  lOHN  TvNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  I 
Crown  8vQ,  with  Plate  and  io8  Woodcuts.     Price  loj.  6d. 

SOUND: 

A  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inst 
By  Professor  John  Tvndall,  LL.D..  F.R.S.  New  Editio 
Portrait  and  105  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 

Other  Works  by  Professor  Tyndall  :— 


e  31.  6d.    Form- 
1  Physical, 


uiS 


E 


operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  ana  by  a  careful  applies 
the  line  properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has 


'  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  t 

f  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
lertfes  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  1 
breakfas't-tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  1 
us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills."— Cfwii  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  AND  CO.,  Homeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


LECTURES  on  LIGHT,  is,  se>,=„,  .. ^ 

MENA,  &c.,  IS.  and  is.  6i 
NSCIENTIFIC  PEOPLE, 

f  LIMIT  of  the  IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE,  3s. 
HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS,  price  12s.  6et 

GANOT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS. 

F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo,  price  15s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  ALLIED 

BRANCHES  of  other  SCIENCES,  By  Henry  Watt.s,  F.C.S,, 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists,  Five  Vols. 
8vo,  price  £7  3s. 

SUPPLEMENT  early  in  January,  187s. 

ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERA- 
PEUTICS, abridged  from  Dr.  Pereira's  Work,  by  Robert 
Bentley.  M.R.C.S.,  F.LS,,  and  Theophjlus  Redwood,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.    With  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo,  price  31s.  fjd. 

[In  January. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-in-Chicf  of 
Telegraphs  to  the  Post  OHice.  Fifth  Edition.  With  iiS  Wood- 
cuts ancf  9  Plates,  8vo,  price  14s. 

GRAY'S  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SUR- 
GICAL. With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth 
Edition.     By  T.  Holmes,  M.A,,  with  new  Introduction,     Royal 

THE    COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY    and     PHY.SI- 

OLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  By  RICHARD 
Owen,  F.K.S.,  D.C.L.  With  1472  Woodcuts.  Three  Vols.  8vo, 
price  £3  13s.  6rf. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  : 

'  Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
.,_o_:_-,_,. -r^ :^„    By  ftcv.  J   G.  WooD,  M. A.,  F.L.S. 


r  Principle  of  Con! 


DINNEFORD'S       FLUID       MAGNESIA.— 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stoinach,  Heartburn,  Head- 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  andCO,,i72,  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and  of  all 
Chemists  throughout  the  Worid. 

This  day  is  published,  a  New  Edition,  price  6s.  6d., 

ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
and    GEOLOGY.      By    the    late     Professor    J  "     — 

Johnston,  Author  of  "  The  Chemi 
Edition.  Revised  and  brought  up 
ATKINSON,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Clifton  Cofle 
(WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Londoi 


With  about  i 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS  : 

Frontispiece  and  a 


of  Common  Life." 


Illustrations  on  Wood     8vo, : 

WOOD'S  BIBLE  ANIMALS  : 

A  Description  of  every  living  Creature  mentioned  i 
tures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  about  100  > 
Wood.    8vo,  price  21s. 


The  Florist  and  Pomologist, 

A  POPULAR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE,  Price  \s. 

ILLUSTRATED  by  WOODCUTS,  and  by 

FIRST-CLASS  COLOURED  FIGURES  of  the  BEST  NEW  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  COmTe¥cES  in  JANUARY. 

TWO  of  Mr.  RIVERS'  NEW  NECTARINES  will  be  Figured  in  the  Number  for  JANUARY,  1872. 

"  A  very  useful  record  of  the  advances  made  in  what  has  now  become  a  great  industry— the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit."  {Spectator, 
—"The  observations  of  practical  gardeners  on  trees,  plants,  &c.,  render  this  Serial  very  valuable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  flowers 

fruits  and  general  horticulture."      (tftrtford  Journal.) "'Irie  coloured  illustration  is  fairly  worth  the  money  charged  for  the  whole. 

{Banintry  Guardian.)  


PUBLISHED  at  171,  FLEET   STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BOOKS  are  the  legacies  that  Genius  leaves 
mankind,  to  be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generaii( 
as  presents  to  the  posterity  ol  those  \vho  are  yet  unborn." 


fered  at  20s. ;  Gems  of  Mwfem  Belgian  Art, 
lutotj-pes  from  Belgian  Masters,  4to,  cloth, 
ed  at  17J.  :  Vanity  Fair  Album,  portraits  of 
m  Vanity  Fair,  ist  and  2d  series,  pub.  at  425. 
;  Mackay's  1,001  Gems  of  Poetrj',  illustrated 
>,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  12s.  6d.,  offered  at  loj.  ; 
library  edition,  to  be  completed  in  5  monthly 


Old  Masters,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  12s.  6d.,  offered  at 
los.  ;    Homely  Scenes  from  Great  Painters,  by  G.  W.  Turner,  24  photo- 

fraphs,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  151.,  offered  at  12s.  6d. ;  Southgaie's 
lany  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,  2d  series,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at 
I2J.  td.,  offered  at  105. 


Leech's  F 
3  vols.,  hall 
£2  45.  6d. ;  Morris' 

Punch,  new  libraiy 
monthly  vols.,  each 
backs,    pub. 


.  at  21J,,  offered  at  175.  (subscribers  names  solicited), 
iprisingjuly  to  December,  1841  and  1842,  complete,  pub.  at 
at  13s.  ;  Good  Words,  the  volume  ending  December,  1871, 
Jvo,  cloth  gilt,  pub,  at  7s.  6d.j  offered  at  6r.  3^  ;    Gems  of 


by  S.  Thompson,  410,  cloth  gut, 
Andersen's   Fairy  Tales,  12  desig 


,  25^-, 


Wonders  of  Sculpture,   with   numerous 
;,  pub.  at  I2S.  6d.,  offered  at   ic 

uniform  edition,  to  be  complete 
ed  at  ds.  2d.  each  (vols,  i  ai 
:  Beautiful  Pictures  by  English 


'  low  prices  aflixed.i 


modern  pamti 

Sydney  Armytage,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  21s.,  offered  at  17s.  ;  Scott  s 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  6  beautiful  photographs,  by  Sedgfield, 
small  4to,  cloth,  elegant,  pub.  at  los  6d.,  offered  at  8s.  6d.  ;  Character, 

a  new  book,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  uniform  with  "Self  Help," "  ■- 

cloth,  pub.  at  6s.,  offered  at  5s. 

S.  AND  T.GILBERT  are  now  offering  the  above     '    '     " 

cash.     Postage  additional,  at  the  rate  of  4<i.  per  lb. 

London  :  S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free,] 

The  Great  City  Mart  of  Current  Literature. 

Sand    T.    GILBERT'S    LARGE    BOOK    SHOW 
.    ROOMS   contain    the   best   selected    STOCK    of   MODERN 
BOOKS  in  the  City  of  London,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 


■^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 
,  The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  ye; 
o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  proci 
Messrs  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  article  next 
irling  silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamental 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


12  Dessert  Forks 
12  Dessert  Spoons 
12  Tea  Spoons  . 
6  Egg  Spoons,  gil 


rofp'ifh'c 


lity  of  Fiddle 

Dessert,  i6j 

i  Coffee  Sets,  e 

1  Covers,  Electro  Silvi 


;  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to 
number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  151.  A 
;rn :— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  zj. 


white  metal,  £3  15s.  to  //. 
_:^AlL;„r;fo^^p£„'°egan, 


I2S.  10^:2    6     i     Six  Glasses.. '..;£i    4J.  to /4  i 
151.  to  /;2  18      I     Seven  do £1  iSs.  to  £j  1 

scuit  Bo.xes    ..        ..     I2i.  to  jCs  51. 

nives  and  Forks,  from  45J.  to  jCg  125.  the  dozen  p. 


CUTLERY.  Warrant 
of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S. 


15s.  10841.  the  pair, 
he  patent  process- 
-The  most  varieii 


s.el. 

s.  It. 

3K-!nch  ivory  handles        ..perdoten 

U. 

?r 

i    ' 

'3    ■ 

.9    . 

7   t) 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  bvappoinlment, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGC'ETiontaininE 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  or 
s  20  large  Showrooms,  post  free.— 39,  Oxford 
,  and  4,  Newman  Street  :  4,  5.  and  6,  Pern-'s 
Yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  deliverilig 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway 
.  BURTON  will  alw.-iys  undertake  delivery 


pfans 


WILLIAM   S.  BURTON  will 


T  THIS  FESTIVE  SE.4S0N  many  persons  suffer 

L  HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION,  and  other  unpleasant  sjmp. 
IS.     The  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE  Pli,LS  produces  immediate  rilief. 


They  unite  thi 
tetter  adapted. 


Loss  of  Appetite,  Drowsiness, 
ders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
1-known    remedy,    FRAMPTON'S 

imendation  of  a  mild  operation  wil 
where  an  aperient  is  required  not! 

■  Vendors,  at  is.  l%d.  and  2J.  gd.  1 


'piIll 
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■lilll 


Now    Ready,    Price  Is.,    Gratis    to    Customers 

SUTTON  S' 

SPRING   CATALOGUE 


Carter's  Vade  Mecum  for  1872. 

JAMES    CARTER  and    CO.   have  the  pleasure  to 
announce    the    publication    of  their     ILLUSTRATED    GAR- 
.  MECUM  for  1871  CsTlh  Annu»l 


DENER'S  and  FARME 


AMATEURS'  GUIDE 

for  1872, 


■  the  best  Artists.  Free  by  post  fo 
JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  S 
■ince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  HIkFi  1 


To  the  Traae. 

QTUART,    MACDONALD    and    CO.'S   WHOLE- 

VJ  SAL 


4LE  LIST   of  FLOWER 


SEEDS    forwarded 


Profusely  Illuslrated,  containing  the  most  pmclical 
„  information    on    successfully    cropping    the    Kitchen 

SUTTONS' Tmproved         Garden  and  beautifying  the  Flower  Garden,  with  a    new  DWARF  shakspeare 
READING  ONION.  complete  List  of  the  Best  Seeds  to  Sow.  aster. 

Extract  Jrim  t&e  Chambur  OP  ACRicvt-rvaF.  jQVttSAL.  |  Extract /mm  the 

rFlowi 


'Ifthedir 


s  ^iven  in  Suttons'  *  Amateurs' Guide  '  .ire  followed 
1  Garden  abundance  of  everything 


Price 


1  occasionally  refer  to  with  advantage." 

Post  Free,  Gratis  to  Customers. 


SUTTONS'     SHORT     SELECT     SEED      LIST     FOR     1872, 

Is  also  ready  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 


NE^^^    CUCUMBERS. 


HEATHERSIDE    RIVAL.  DEAN'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  superior  kind,  j  (True). 

of  the  most  perfect  form,  quite  smooth,  of  a  dark  green       A  great  cropper,  and  excellent  for  winter  work,  smooth, 
colour,  and  scarcely  any  heel,  also  a  great  cropper.  !  and  of  good  form  ;  average  length  about  15  inches. 

2s.  6d.  per  packet.  I  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

PRICE     TO     THE     TRADE    ON    APPLICATION. 


THOMAS    THOENTON, 

HEATHERSIDE     NURSERIES,     BAGSHOT,     SURREY. 


STUART,       MACDONALD      AND       CO., 
Seed  Growers  and  Seed  Merchants, 
8s,  Southampton   Row,   Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  S 


Cbeap  Offer  of  Thorn  Quicks,  2-yr.  Beedllne. 

THORN  QUICKS,  2-yr.  seedUng,  from  4  to  8  inches, 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  Rood  roots,  i>4  to  3  feet,  bushy  and  line, 

lof.  per  ICO  :  2  to  i%  feet.  121.  per  100. 
AMERICAN  ARBOk-VIT/i;, transplanted  spring,  i87i,2Mt03  feet. 

Delivered  free  in  Liverpool.     Terms  cash.    Cultivated  and  grown 

IrtlCHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


W^l 

GHT'S 

GROVE 

WHITE   CELERY,   one   of 

ach'  ""ft' wl'  rauirKS'"a„°i 
te  Celeries  fn"ultivatL7Thit"s 

,rgc?t',th 

'V^^ 

To  tlie  Trade. 
■pvIMMICICS     NONPAREIL    DWAKF    GREEN- 

XJ  TOP  BEET.— A  very  fine  and  perfectly  distinct  variety,  foliage 
creen  and  very  dwarf;  root,  medium  size  an '1  well  formed;  colour, 
Beep  crimson  (not  purple),  very  bright  and  rich,  without  the  purple 
stains  and  rings  which  prevail  in  other  varieties  ;  flavour  excellent. 
riift  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  aViro^mi^rii,  1871,/.  1459:— 
"  We  have  tried  >our  Beet,  and  can  report  favourably  on  it ;  in  com- 
parison with  Waterloo  it  is  of  fuller  flavour,  while  it  is  not  so  coarse  as 


irserj;  and  Seed  Eslablis 


nd  value,  and  now  offers  it  for  the 
alication. 
146  and  147,  High  Street,  Ryde. 


MR.    LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS    FOR    1872, 


SUPi,E,LAli\i      Av^iage  Size. 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 

HAVING   BEEN   ENTRUSTED   WITH   THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

THE    FOLLOWING   DISTINCT   lOVELTIES    H    (JAEDElf    PEAS, 

THE    LATEST    PRODUCTIONS    OF    MR.    LAXTON,    WILL,    THIS    SEASON,    BE    PREPARED    TO    SUPPLY 
A    LIMITED    QUANTITY    OF    EACH,     IN    SMALL    PACKETS,     FOR    TRIAL    ONLY. 


WILLIAM     THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour,  and  appearance  combined.  It  is 
a  first  early  variety,  with  long  and  well-filled  deep  greenish  pods  ;  ripe  seed  parti- 
coloured, like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  recommended  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  several  occasions,  and  was 
the  only  Pea  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  prize  "  Gardener's"  collection  of  Vegetables 
at  the  Society's  Exhibition  at  Nottingham  in  July  last.  Height  3  feet.— For  further 
description  see  "  Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1871,"  page  73. 

GRIFFIN. 

A  remarkable  and  distinct  variety,  as  early  as  "Sangster's  No.  i,"  of  a  fine  colour 
and  flavour  when  cooked  ;  the  ripe  seed  is  also  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  "Green  Peas  all  the  year  round."  Pods  medium-sized  :  height 
about  2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR. 

For  general  crop  this  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  will  be  found  earlier,  more  prolific, 
and  to  have  better  filled  pods  than  those  of  "  Champion  of  England,"  to  which  variety 
it  is  quite  equal  in  flavour,  and  against  which  it  should  be  tried.     Height  above  4  feet. 


SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  :  indispensable  as  an  Exhibition 
Pea.  The  pods,  which  have  been  exhibited  7  inches  in  length,  are  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  parent  Pea,  "  La.\ton's  Supreme,"  which  during  the  last  three 
seasons  has  taken  nearly  every  first  prize  when  shown  in  competition.  It  is  also  quite 
as  early  as  that  variety,  and  very  prolific.  As  ' '  Superlative  "  sometimes  runs  7  or  8  feet 
in  height,  it  should  be  slightly  pinched  in  when  the  growth  is  about  5  feet.  The  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  are  excellent. 

OMEGA. 

I  This  dwarfish  late  Pea  was  raised  by  fertilising  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra  "  with  "Veilch's 

Perfection,"  and  has  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  former  variety.  It  is 
remarkably  prolific,  the  pods  are  very  fine  and  closely  filled,  and  the  flavour  and  colour 
of  the  Peas,  when  cooked,  unequalled.  Ripe  seed  like  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  Height 
2  feet  6  inches. 

1^  These  Peas  can  be  confidently  recommended  by  Mr.  La.\ton  as  decided 
acquisitions,  having  been  thoroughly  tested  by  him  for  several  years,  and  selected  at 

j  great  expense  from  hundreds  of  cross-fertilised  varieties,  the  majority  of  which,  although 
'     ■       ■  of  older  sorts  in  cultivation,  have  been  discarded  and  suppressed. 


They  will   be  sent  out  in  sealed   Packets  only,  at  £1  Is,  the  Collection, 

Atid  ?nay  be  obtained  Retail  of  the  principal  Sectismen  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 
Sole    Wholesale    Agents    for    the    United    Kingdom, 

MESSRS.  HURST  and  SON,  SEEDSMEN,  6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G., 

To  whom  the  Trade  can  apply  for  Terms. 


'  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Oflice,  4>p  Wellington  Stn 


,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  o 
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Notice  to  SubBonbers. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  !■ 
/i  35.  lorf.  for  Twelve  Months,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  tht 
tjnited  Kingdom.     May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

I'ublished    by  WILLIAM   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Cnristmas  Trees. 

SPRUCE   FIR,  in  aU  sizes,    ranging   from  2  feet 
15  feet.     For  prices,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CRIPPS  AND  SON,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries,  Ken 


I  URPLUS   STOCK    of  SPRUCE  FIR,   growing  in 


w 


HITETHORN  QUICK,    i-yr.,  fine.     For  sample 

B.  K.  CANT,  St.  John's  Street  Nursery,  Colchester. 


Fine  Transplanted  Larch. 

HENDERSON     and     SONS     offer     transplanted 
LARCH,  1)4  to  2;^  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  and  jK  to  3K  feet,  clean 
grown,  with  perfect  leaders.     Pnces,  cheap,  to  be  had  on  application. 


RlHU 


To  tie  Trade. 
TRONG    HAZEL,    SLOES,   3-yr,   Seedling  OAK, 

2yr.     Seedling     BIRCH,     2-yr.     (i-yr.l    AUSTRIACA, 
"  ARCH,    I-yr.   transplant    '    "  '"" 


LARCH,    VICTORIA 


DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  Waterioo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


LlUes  of  the  VaJley. 

EH.  KRELAGE  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 
•  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  yet  t( 
spare  a  few  hundred  extra  strong  3-yr.  old  Clumps  of  LILIES  OI 
•THE  VALLEY,  very  6t  for  forcing.  Price  on  application.  ImmediaK 
orders  are  solicited. 


To  Orchid  Growers. 

JAMES    BROOKE   and   CO.  have  in  stock 
variety  of  all  the  besi 
J.  B.  &  Co^  never  fail  to  gi 
CATALOGUES,  post  Tr 
Street,  Manchester 


ORCHIDS.    Selections  left  to 
16  and  18,  Vict 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will   send,  post  free  for  six  postag 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  page; 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns),  of  his  Priced  Descriptiv 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


B^ 


vely  in  all  the  London   Parks 


offer.      Price  per   oum 


BUTLER,  Mcculloch  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden  f 


Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  qualitj-,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growlh,  duration, 

"RIC^^RD^SMITHrNi 


G. 


charge  made  for  packing  or  packages. 


Charmeaux,  &c,  y.  per  i 


O     FRENCH,  FANCY',  and  SHOW  VARIETIES,  are  now  ready, 
in  strongPlants.    CATALOGUES_gratis  on  application. 

HUrft-S  superb  SWEET  WILtlAM,    ia,,  varieties,  seed  01 
plants,  as  p«r  former  Advertisement. 

Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


SONS,  Readin 


Trade  Price  Current  Seeds  for  1872. 


ulgifR'ow! 


and  will  be  forwarded  i 


Row,  Cannon  Street, 


Planting  Season. 
I  HE  PRICED  LIST  of  SEEDLING  and  TRANS- 
PLANTED   FOREST    TREES,    SHRUBS,    ALPINES    and 
RNS  of  WiM.  URQUHART  AND  SONS,  Dundee,    may  now  bt 


M^ 


NEW    AUCUBAS, 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  338,  High  Holbom,  London. 


B.  R.  CANT,  ; 


Planting  Season.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  So. 

W  KNIGHT  intimates  to  intending  Planters  that 
•  his  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  TREES  and 
PLANTS  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  his  stock,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  Catalogues  free. 


New  EngUah  Rose  (Hyhrid  Perpetual  Climbing), 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  VICTORIA. 

M.    KNIGHT,     Floral    Nursery,     Hailsham,    the 


W^i 


Show  Roses. 


ERANIUMS.nost  free,  on  appl 
ALFRED  FRYER,  The  Nurs 


Gladioli  and  Roses. 

PRICED      DESCRIPTIVE      CATALOGUE      of 
FRENCH   HYBRID    GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &c.,  fonv: 

'DRUiJSl'oND"   "brothers,     Seedsmen,     Nurserj-men, 
Florists,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


O^ 


J  Seed  Merchant.  Worceste: 


Y\ 


Cheap.    For  p 


JOHN  FRASER,  The 


itv: 


Grape  Vines,  Fruiting  and  Plemting  Canes,  6s.  each. 

LEWIS   WOODTHORPE    begs  to  offer  a  fine  and 
well-grown  STOCK  of  all  the  best  sorts.     Descriptive  CATA 
LOGUES  free     Second  sized  BLACK  HAMBURGHS,  3s.  dd.  each, 
L.  W.'s  system  of  packing  saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Fruiting  and  Succession  Pines. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
owner,  igo  healthy  clean  PLANTS  of  the  above,  in  capital  condi- 
tion, all  (JUEENS.     For  terms,  apply  to 

Mr.  C.  RUSSELL,  The  Gardens;   Mrs.  LEAF,  The  Woodlands, 
Clapham  Park,  S.W. 


W^ 


BBS    PRIZE    COB     FILBERTS,     and    other 

•RIZE    COB    NUTS    and    FILBERTS.      LISPS    of  these 
from  Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S      NEW    GIANT      POLYANTHUS, 
Florist  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants 
of  all  the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours  ; 
URICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
.       ....  ,.„.,. ...-,._      Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  a 


r  eo;  loj.  per  too,  free  by  post. 
CER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancasl 


Double  Tuberoses. 

IHE    UNDERSIGNED    offers    to  the  Trade  finest 
.    quality  Howering  TUBEROSE    BULBS,  own  growth.      Price, 
per  1000.     No  charge  for  box  and  packing. 
JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C,  United  Slates,  America. 


WANTED,     10,000    Strong     transplanted    APPLE 
STOCKS.— Must  be  perfectly  clean. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newion  Nurseries,  Chester 


TX^ANTED,  Twenty-five  LIMES,  15  feet,  good  heads. 

E.  COLE  AND  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  "Withington,  near  Manchester 


WANTED,  MANETTI  STOCKS, 

Address,  stating  price, 
JOHN  CARTER,  Nursery,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 


THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY. 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager  of^  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Department. 
'^Tk..  r„...r.^„,.  ,T..^rantee  to  their  Customers  Punctuality,  Liberality, 
s.     The  favour  of  a  visit  is  earnestly  solicited. 


The  Company  guarante, 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 
TT     AND   F.    SHARPE'S    Trade   CATALOGUE    of 


Growing  Eslablishmenl 


1  238,  High  Holbom,  : 


BARTER'S     COLLECTIONS      of     VEGETABLE 

r  Cottage 

Packing  and  carriage  fre 
237  and  238,  Hi| 


RAYNBIRD.       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat ;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

IHARLES   SHARPE    and  CO.,   Seed   Growers 

'  and  Seed  Merchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  beg  to  intimate 
t  their  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  HOSlE-GROWN 
RICULTURAL    SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded. 


PARIS,   I  SUTIONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.       I    SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 


The  Forwardest  Pea  known. 

UTTONS'  RINGLEADE 

Price  ij.  &/.  per  quart.     May  be  sown  at  once. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 


The  Best  Wrinkled  Pea  is 

EST         OF         ALL         (M  c  L  ; 

'"slfTloiJ^ND  sons'!  'R'e"di'Dg!''J!e'rks.' 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 


FOR  SALE,  in  large  quantities,  the  following  PEAS  : 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,    I   CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND. 
HAIRS'  DWARF  1 


John's  Street   Nursery,   Colchester. 


MCLEAN'S  ADVANCER,   LAXTO.N'S  PROLIFIC 
LONGPOD    (improved    stock),    SUPREME,    and    ALPHA 
PEAS.     Prices  on^ap^igjtgnt- 


,  Seedsman,  Stamford. 


For  Cash. 

SCARLET  RUNNERS,  14J.  per  bushel:  ADV.ANCER 
PEAS  (handpicked),  lor.  per  bushel:  EARLY  FRAME 
POTATOS  (true)  ;  SlYATT'S  ASHLEAF  POTATOS.— For  further 
information  aw  j'^to  .^^^j^j^j^  g^^^  Merchant,  Uxbridge. 


To  the  Trade. 

SOOLY  QUA  CUCUMBER. 

JUTTON    AND    SONS   have    a    limited  quantity  of 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading.  


To  the  Trade. 

CUCUMBER    SEEDS.— Pearson's   Long   Gun,    and 
Rollisson's   Telegraph   (true).     Price,   per  oz.   or   100   seeds,  on 
''''' '""""  '"e.  cooling.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


BIRD'S  KING   of  the    CUCUMBERS,   \s.   td. 
packet.    The  best  for  exhibition. 
BIRD'S   QUEEN   of  the    MELONS,  IS.  per  packet.    The 
green-fleshed  variety.     May  be  had  of  all  the  Seed  Trade,  and  of 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Downham. 


CONOVERS    COLOSSAL    ASPAR.AGUS.— Strong 
3.yr  old  plants,  2ii.  per  100.     Orders  booked  now  for  delivery  in 

"TaSeS    DICKSON    AND    SONS,    "Newton"    Nurseries,    and 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


FORCING    ASPARAGUS    and    SEAKALE. 
Extra  strong,  for  immediate  forcing. 
JAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS,    "Newton"    Nurseries,    and 
102,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.  


SP.^NISH  ONION  SEED, 


supply  the  following,  for 

■cing,  lOJ.  per  100 ;   second   size, 
cini,  255.    per   1000.      WHITI^ 


•j.t-: 


Extra  fine  Forcing  and  Planting  Seakale. 
EORGE   CLARKE  has   many  thousands,  -levj  fil 
clean  stuff,  this  season,  which  he  beg;  ~ 

fe'iS''e"icrow'ns^'.> 


G' 


on,  S.W. ;  and  Mottingham,  Kcnt.S.E. 


Crop. 
his  LIST, 


Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurzel  Seeds-1871 

"■    "IPEwillonapF 

,  of  the  principal  SEE 
BardneyManor,  Lincoln.— July  6. 

Seed  Potatos. 

(HARLES   SH.'SiRPE   and   CO.,   Seed   Growers 

'  and  Seed  Me 


seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  LIST  of  SEED 
.  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  post  free,  on 
application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  early  and  late  varieties,  also  all 
the  American  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  quality  is  excellent^ 
and  the  prices  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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Carter's  Vade  Mecum  for  1872. 

JAMES   CARTER  and    CO.   have  the  pleasure 
announce    the    publication    of  their     ILLUSTRATED    GAR- 
DENER'   


FARMER'S  VADE  MECUK 


-fTTTM.  CUTBUSH  A 

the  average  ouality,  for  which  tney  nave  [ 
CATALOtiUES  of  the  above,  also  F 
NURSERY  STOCK,  post  free  on  applic 


R 


Hew  Cataaogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  ac. 

OBERT    PARKER    begs  to  announce  that  hu 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  anc 
Lists  ol  Pulih  and  other  Bulbs,  Plants  suitable  for  lieddinf 
ccorative  Purposes.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Sweet  Violets 


.OR     GE  RAN  : 

■rt  Napier        Mrs.  John  i 


The  12  for  21S.,  cash  ;  package  free. 
ALFRED  FRYF.R,''Th'e'Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshir 


New  Japanese  Lilies,  Orolilds,  Maples,  Conifer  Seed,  &c. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  AND  CO.,  Colchester, 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Nursery- 
CATALOGUES  of  Importations  in  preparation,  will  include  three 
New  Lilies  and  L.  Leichtlinii,  several  New  Orchids,  Seeds  of  Abies 


GladloU  Seedlings,  by  Name,  firom  Paris. 

EVEQUE  F.T  FILS.  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-S 

'  -      s  (late  Boulevard  dcl'Hopital),  offer  •^'"-'— 

SEEDLI '         •  

.GLADIOLI,  by  n 


GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  I 


Special  Notice. 

ROSES      and      VINES      at    'Wholesale    Prices. 
Fine  Standard  ROSES,  best  sorts,  los.  per  dozen. 
Fine  Dwarf  ROSES,  best  sorts,  7s.  per  dojen. 
Fine  fruiting  VINES,  of  sorts,  5s.  each  ;  S4S.  per  dozen. 
Fineplanting  VINES,  of  sorts,  2S.M.  each;  24s.  per  doz. 
LISTS  free.    Terms  cash.    Post  Office  orders  payable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


JTANDARD    ROSES,    strong, 

*  extra  strong,  splendid  heads,    i8j. 
ybrid  Ferpetuals,  strong  and  fine. 


PEA^C^LUMS,  , 
BERRIES,  4  yr., 
GOOSEEERRreS 
QUICKS,  15!. 
R.  THOl 


."'chotc, 
'cHERk' 


per  dozen,  /3  per  100  ;  do., 

<tra  strong  MOSS  ROSES, 

d  Noisette,  in  pots,  I2j.  per 

APPLES,  .2,..per  doz^en,  ^14  per  .=0; 


RNHILL,  1 


Roses,  Slirubs,  Fruit,  and  Forest  Trees. 

JOHN  HARRISON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and 
the  Public  that  he  can  supply  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  ROSES 
of  the  day,  by  the  100  or  rooo,  having  still  on  hand  upwards  '  " 
of  the   finest  plants  '  '       ~  ' 

SHRUBS    in    great 


Pyramidal  anf  TjsSd'  FRUIT  TREES', 
of   trai 


APPLE.  PEAR,   PLUM 
thousands   of   trans   " 
SPRUCE,  SCOTC 


_   _    :HERRY  TREES. 
LARCH,    OAK 
SYCAMORE,  Sic,  a  to  3  let 
4  feet,    and  e.xtra  transplanted  stock,  6  to  7  feet  and   1 

North  of  England  Rose  Nursery,  Darlington.— Dec. 


tal  TREES  i 


o 


?n°lE'lhe     Ian  o 


RCHIDS.  —  Gentlemen   interested   in   this  class   of 

Plants  would  do  well  to  inspect  our  Establishment  at  Fairfield 

to  judge  of  our  mode  of  {^rowing  for  themselves.     The  House 


ippearance,  has  been  the  admiration  ot  every  visitor,  and  excite 
iniversal  surprise  that  means  so  simple  should  have   been  so  lonj 

jAMES  BROOKE  AND  CO.,  16  and  18,  Victoria  Street,  Manchester 
Nurseries  :  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 


FECIAL  OFFER  of   SURPLUS  STOCK.- 

I  PYRAMIDAL  APPLES,  Lord  Eurghley,  9!.  to  151.  per  dozen. 
MAIDEN  APPLES,  Annie  Elizal 
PYRAMIDAL  MO&ELLO  CHE 
STANDARD  1 


!TS,  large  Red,  very  strong,  155.  per  n 
ALMA  KIDNE-^r  POTATO.  los.  per  cwt. 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE,  ijs.  per  cwt. 
MONA'S  PRIDE  KIDNEY,  12s.  per  cwt. 


ADVANCER  PEA. 
MCLEAN'S  PREMItic,  12s. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION, 


M 


ESSRS.    HOCK   AND    CO.,   Seed    Merciia 

Castel,  opposite  Mainz,  Germany,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trat 
ing  new  and  best  older  varieties  of  ASTER  SEEDS, 
•d  at  their  exhibition  of  this  year.      The  seed  having 


oria     Needle    ASTER, 
l\a  Slular  ASTER,  cai 


^  applic 


coloured,  pkt.     3    c 

' n 


Separate,  per  collect: 
Dippe's  Improved  Pasony  Perfection  ASTER,  15  va  "  " 
Victoria  ASTER,  a  splendid  prolific  var.,  ij^  foot  hi 
New  dwarf  Victoria  ASTER,  very  strong,  4  varietie 
German  Emperor  ASTER  (3  new  colours),  7  varietie 
Schiller  ASTER,  iH  foot  hfeh,  very  brilliant,  2  vaH. 
Shakespeare  ASTER,  very  neat,  10—12  by  6  inches 

Bismarck  ASTER,  the  most  perfect  Bouquet  Pyra 


JOHN 

Standard  PEARS  of  all 
•-  ■  MOOKI 

PEACH 
MAVl'l 


offer     the 


Tliu  i'. 

JOHN  TENNIN(.>  U.. 
with  ■'bloom.buds,    of  ti, 
DISPOSE  OF,  at  51.  each.    TI 

'  Destined  and  worthy  to  take 


from  December 


CPOYDOv 


Seed  Warehouse,  North 


Dutcb  Flower  Roots. 
A  RCHd.    HENDERSON 

ifu-rCH  ^and'*''°other"l"lJLi!OUS 
ROOTS,  carefully  selected  from    the 

Descriptive     and      Priced     CAT;A- 

practieal  directions  for  their  successful 
cultivation  on  all  the  various  systems 
now  adopted. 

Also,  a  choice  and  select  LIST  of 
VEGETABLE  and  HARDY 
FLOWER      SEEDS      for      Autumn 

°Ll's^  of  general  NURSERY 
STOCK,  containing  a  superb    collec- 

and  post  free  upon  application. 
:ath,  Surrey ;  and  at  the  East  Surrey 


Planting  Season. 

DICKSONS     AND      CO.,      Nurserymen     and 
Sekdsmen,    I,  Waterloo     Place,    Edinburgh,  beg  to  call  the 

SKxk'of  FORF.ST*TREE°S,''f'rU°T    TREES,    oRnAMENTAL 
TREES  and   SHRUBS,  which  are  now  in  fine  condition    for  trans- 

otcd,  and  their  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.      Samples  and  Cata- 
;ues  on  application.      Special  nrices  will  be  quoted  where  large 

Experienced  "    FORESTERS,"    'S^RDENERS,      and       LAND 
STEWARDS  recommended. 


1,000  Lombardy,  Italian,  and  Balsam  POPLARS,  7  to  0  feet 

5,000  SPRUCE  FIRS.j'i  feet  |  5.000  Evergreen  PRIVET,  2  to  3  ft. 

S.ooo  CoiTimon  LAURELS,  2,1.4  to  3  feet,  and  2,000  bushy,  4  to  5  feet 

JSiooo  Green Vollies.etoginchcs        s'.ooo  Berberis  aquifolia 

50  Variegated  ,,    2to2',2feeti         100  Red  Cedar,  2'^  to  3  feet 
2,000  Birch,  4  106  ft.  i  2,oool!ecch,4  to  5  ft ;  2,oooTree  fiox,2!^  tosft. 
1,000  Horse  Chestnuts,  4  to  5  ft.  |  20  Evergreen  Oak,  4  to  6  feet 

4,000  Beech,  3-yr.  old  |  400  Red-twigged  Limes,  8  to  10  feet 

too  Pinus  austriaca,  4  to  3  ft.,  good 

5,'ooo  Ash,'  3  to  4  feet     I      10,000  Green  Hollies,  10  to  15  inches  high. 


FINE      HEALTHY      NURSERY      STOCK. 
.                        Per  dozen.— s.  d. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  s  feet,  clean  and  well  grown,  dark 

BEfBERIS°DAR-iviNn,  2t0  3feet,'bushy,  fine'       „     '  2m!      4  c 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2  to  3  feet „       aos.      4  e 

„                    „              3  to  4  feet,  well  transplanted     . .        . .      9  c 

THUJA  LOEBII,  3t0  4fcet 12  ( 

COTONEASTER  SIMMONSII,3to3fcet          6  c 

AMERICAN  ARBOR.VIT.-E,  3  to  4  feet 9  < 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy         9  t 

Paul's  New  Double  Scarlet  THORN,  5  to  6  feet  . .  per  100,  751.     ij  c 

RISES  SANGUINEA,  2t0  3feet 20!.       3  < 

RHODODENDRONS,    line    hybrids,    various    colours,    line 

bushy  healthy  plants,  2  feet.,  per  too,  351.       6  t 

10,000    line  "named     Hybrid  Perpetual   ROSES,' "on  'Manett'i 

Stock,  fine  plants        per  100,  505.      9  ( 

HENRY  MAY,  The  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


Ji  WING   AND   CO.,  The   Royal   Norfolk   Nurseries, 

Dwarf.trained  Kirke's,  Coe's  Seedling, 

Dwarf-trained  Morello,  Mayt" ^ 

Standard  red-twigged  LI  Mfc 
PURPLE  BEECH,  of  the  b 


PLUMS, 
varf-trained  Morello,  Mayduke,  and  other  CHERRIES. 

i;s,  fine. 

;  dark  variety,  worked,  and  furnished 

is'us'ma'ii'al'eb  VARIEGATA 

HEREFORDSHIRE  ELMS,  fine,  6  to  8  feet. 

CHICHESTER  ELMS,  line,  6  to  10  feet. 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  8  feet,  very  stout. 

COMMON  LAUREL.  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 

EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet. 

JAPAN  PRIVET,  fine,  transplanted. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  i  to  2  feet. 

PICEA  PINSAPO,  nice  specimens,  2  to  3  feet. 

THUJA  WARREANA,  ex.  transplanted,  2  to  4  feet. 

MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIUM,  transplanted. 


nd.  6  to  8  f( 


Planters  of  Large  Trees  for  Blinds  and  Immediate 

EFFECT  may  be  glad  to  know  they  can  be  SUPPLIED  by 

WILLIAM    MAULE    and    SONS,     from    their 
Nurseries,  Bristol,  in  large  quantities,  at  moderate  prices 
EVERGREEN  TREES. 
HOLLIES,  Green,  on  stems.  10  to  12  feet 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  Stoiofeet 
NORWAY  SPRUCE,  8  to  10  feet 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  8  to  10  feet 
CHINESE  ARBOR.VIT.'E,  8  to  10  feet 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  5  to  6  feet 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNT  ATLAS  CEDAR,  6  to  7  feet 
CEDAR  of  LEBANON,  7  to  8  feet 
CHINESE  JUNIPERS,  THUJOPSIS,  and  a  gre.a 

variety  of  choice  EVERGREENS,  7  to  8  feet 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  5  feet 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  4  to  5  feet 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  4tosfeet 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  5  to  6  feet 
RHODODENDRONS,  bushy,  4  to  5  feet 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 
POPLAR,  BLACK  ITALIAN,  10  to  12  feet 
BIRCH,  to  to  12  feet 


Lycopodlum  denticulatum. 

WANTED,  100  dozen  strong  plants,  in  48-sized  pots  ; 
also  large  PALMS,  such  as  Seaforthia  elegans,  from  8  to  20 
high;  also  handsome  TREE  FERNS,  with  8  feet  stems:  also 
g  GREENHOUSE  CREEPERS,  established  in  large  pots, 
full  particulars  as  to  size,  price,  &c.,  to 

UN     WILLS,     Royal    Exotic      Nursery,    Sussex     Place,    Old 
ipton,  London,  S.W. 


X  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Old  Brampton,  whose 
;ly  commented  on  in  terms  of  eulogy." — yideCity  Prtis.Nov.  11,  1871. 
All  kinds  ol  FLORAL  DECORATIONS,  'WEDDING,  OPERA, 
d  other  BOUOUETS. 

JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Floral  DcpOt.  Sussex 
Pface,  Old  Brompton,  I-ondon,  S.W. 


Forest  and  Ornamental  Planting. 

PETER    L.'WVSON    AND    SON    respectfully    solicit 
early    orders    for    FOREST     TREES     and     ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  which  they  can  supply  to  great  extent. 
The  large  breadths  of  LARCHES,  from  I  to  3!^  feet,  SCOTCH 


<WAY  SPRUCE,  AUSTRIAN  PINES.i 


Ri 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  a 


JL  very  good  to  transplant,  i,j  los.  per  100,000. 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  good  roots,  i^  to  2  feet,  bushy  and  fine, 

AMERICAN  ARBO^VIT^'E,  transplanted  spring,  1871,2;^  to 3  feet, 

Delivered  free  in  Liverpool.    Terms  cash.     Cultivated  and  grown 

^j'ICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  'Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  -TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER/E.  SHRUBS,  &c.,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.     CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 


Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
T   ITTLE   AND    BALLANtyNE'S    Priced   LIST    of 


Street,  Carlisle. 


OAKS, 


Forest  Trees. 

stuff  ;- 


EL'il,  Eng°ilh,"-yr.'seedii'ngs  '.'.       '.'. 
„        2yr.  Seedlings  ..        .. 
,,        Huntingdon,  8  to  10  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3-yr.  Seedlings 

.,  „  2  to  3  feet   .. 

OAK,  Evergreen,  i.yr.  Seedlings 
„  3-yr.  Seedlings 


MILFORD         NURSERIES, 
near  Godalming. 

For   NEW   and    RARE    HARDY    PLANTS   and 

CONIFERS,  see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREENS,    &c,    see    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For    RHODODENDRONS    and    other    AMERICAN 

PLANTS,    sec    MAURICE    YOUNG'S    New    Descriptive 
CATALOGUE. 

For  STANDARD   and    HALF  STANDARD   ROSES, 

see  MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  NEW  JAPANESE  AUCUBAS,    see   MAURICE 

YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  JAPANESE  NOVELTIES,  see  MAURICE 

■'  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  Cheap  EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBS  for  COVER 

PLANTING      or      SHRUBBERIES,       see      MAURICE 
YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  PLANTS  suitable  for  WINTER   BEDDING,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For  TRANSPLANTED    FOREST   TREES,    see 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE. 

For   EXTRA   TRANSPLANTED   or   QUARTERED 

FOREST   TREES    for    Planting    Belts   or   Shruf 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  New  Descriptive  Catalog 

Forwarded  on  application  enclosing  stamp. 


,  MOUNTAIN  ASH, 


Vakie 


Crown  or  Cockade  AST 


improved  iarge-nowered  Rose  ASTER,  9  v, 

Uhland  ASTER,  12  varieties       .. 

Giant  Emperor  ASTER,  6  varieties      . . 

Globe  AS'TER,  18  varieties 

Reid's  Globe-flowered  Pipe  ASTER,  12  van 

Small-flowered  Pyramidal  AST 

High  Chrysanthemi —  "—  —'■' 


iTs'-^E^ 


ASTER, 
wan  liouquet  Pyramidal  AS  ih.K,  17  varieties  lor         ..        ..50 
German  or  Ten-Week  STOCKS,  and  all  other  kinds  of  FLOWER 
BEDS,  to  be  had  on  application  to 
HOCK  AND  CO.,  *rhe  Rhine  Nursery,  Castel,  opposite  Mainz, 


1  applic 


Notice.— Calne  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  HEALE  AND  CO.,  in  thanking  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general  for  the  support 
which  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  has  been  so  liberally  accorded  to 
their  Establishment,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  DISPOSED  OF 
the  entire  GOODWILL  and  STOCK  ol  the  above  NURSERY  and 
SEED  BUSINESS  to  Mr.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  whom  they  have  much 

^Srcira^ontrn'SrjTftaTroljg'J^  "'"'="°''  '^^^^  ^'""^^'"^ 


With  reference  t 


:  Undersigned  respectfully 


'  and  Seed  Business  at  Calne,  so  long  ant 

on  by  Messrs.  Heale  &  Co.,  he  hopes,  by  moderate  charges, 

ting  attention,  and  his  own  personal  superintendence  in  every 


1871.— Planting  Season.— 1871.  . 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  AND  CO.  offer  the  following 
Transplanted  TREES,  &c. ,  which  are  healthy,  well  grown,  well 

100,000  ASH,  Common,  from  i  to  i;^,  iM  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to;  feet. 
100,000  ASH,  Mountain,2to3,3to4,and4tosfeet. 
50.000  ALDER,  Common,  rW  10  2,  2  to  25^,  and  3  to  5  teet. 
150,000  BEECH,  I  tot)4,  i".^fo2,  and2^to2«feet. 

To!^  eLaCKt'hO^N  "o-^r  SUii;"^""' to",!^,  anci  ,%  .0  3  !,. 
HAZEL,  Common,  I  to  i«,  i!<  to  2,  and  2  10  3  feet 
.M,  I  to  I'A,  i^  to  2,  and  3  to2'A  fee; 


I  HORNBEAM, 
LIMES.— An  i 

3  to  4,  5  to  6,  and  8  to  10  f 
,  LARCH  FIR,  I  to  li^,  i« 
1  SCOTCH    FIR,  grown  fn 


2«  feet 


i;e'Mr,°n 


SILVER 'FIR,6toQ,anJ9toi2inches. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  9  to  15,  and  15  to  iS  inches. 


100,000  PINUS  LARICIO, 

150,000  OAK,  English,  I  to  il4,  'K 

200,000  PRIVE'  . 
50,000  SYCAMORE 


«,2«t0  3,3t0  4.an<l 

irgreen,  i«  10  a,  J  to  2!^.  and  3  feet, 
or  PLAnI,  rW  to  2,  and  2  to  3  feet. 
HORNS  or  QUICKS,  of  all  sizes.  j     .    ,,    , 

50  000  WILLOWS,  Huntingdon,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet, 
solooo  WHIN  or  GORSE,  iK  to  2  feet. 
F5r^s'?,FlufT7IU''olN\'Ji\S"TA'!.'%"JM?,'^D?CIDUOUS 
and    EVERGREEN    SHRUBS,    &c.,    which    they    are    selhng    at 
"'"''Rluiwaylfition  Nurseries,  &C..  Dumfriea.-November,  .871. 


December  30,  1871.] 
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Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers 

The  BEST  MEA.NS  of  PREVENTING   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

SUTTONS'    /'s  3s.    COLLECTION    of   GARDEN 
SEEDS,  for  a  Laree  Garden,  carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'    £2  2s.     COLLECTION    of     GARDEN 

SEEDS.Tor  a  Medium-sized  Garden,  carriase  free. 

BUTTONS'    jTi   IS.     COLLECTION     of    GARDEN 

SEEDS,  for  a  Small  Garden,  carriage  free. 

BUTTONS'   jTz   2s.     COLLECTION     of    FLOWER 
SEEDS,  lor  a  Large  Garden,  carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'    ^r  is.     COLLECTION    of    FLOWER 


I  Mediu 


SUTTONS' 


R 


ICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 


RICHARD'sMITH!"Nur' 


™and£ 


Merciiant, ' 


Beecli— Extra  Strong,  Transplanted. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
Tlie  "  UrTON"  Nurseries,  Chester,  have  to  offer  large  quantities 
of  strong,  extra  transplanted,  well  rooted  BEECH.  3  to  4  feet  and 
ato  5  feet ;  also  a  large  and  well  grown  stock  of  FOREST,  FRUIT, 
ROSE  and  other  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Sic.     Priced   CATALOGUES 


w 


Elvaston  Nurseries. 

[LLJAM      BARRON    and    SON'S     Priced 

Descriptive     CATALOGUE    of     CONIFER.'E    and    other 
PLANTS,       ROSES,       RHODODENDRONS, 


FRUIT  TREES, 


ntending  purchasers  is  respectfully 


WILLIAM    POTTEN'S    CATALOGUE  of  choice 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  all  selected  from  the 
best  stocks,  is  now  ready;  also  his  CATALOGUE  of  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  containing  over  300  sorts  of  the  best  GERANIUMS  in 
cultivation.     To  be  had  post  free  on  application  to 
WM.  POTTEN,  Seedsman   and   Florist,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst 


of   FOREST,    FRUIT, 


Tlie  Cheapest  and  Best  Insecticide. 

iOOLEYS   TOBACCO   POWDER. 

Of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


;  obtained  ;  a 


JTEVENSON'S     ABYSSINIAN     MIXTURE, 

7  For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insects  Infesting  Plants. 

TRADE    MARK.                Surpasses  all  other  remedies  for— 
("Killing   easily  Mealy 
VF.-  J      Bug,      Brown     and 
iteScale.Thrips, 


GI  S  H  U  R  S  T 
COMPOUND. 
Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tiirips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 

t  Trees.     Has  outlived  many 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S   PATENT 

CANDLE      COMPANY 

(Limited). 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


ED       P  O   T  A  T  O  S. 


Gooderich,  very  early  white 
■,  fine  early  White    I    Red  Bog,  fine  early  While 
itie,  splendid  second  early  White 


SELECT 
Gt 
Dalmahoy,  fine  early  V 
Gryfife  Castle,  splendid 
Walker's  Eariy  Regent,  .or  lua.u  cop 
Paterson's  Victoria,  for  late  crop. 
We  ofler  the  above  leading  kinds,  all  carefully  selected  and  grown 
specially  for  seed,  in  wholesale  quantities,  at  moderate  prices,  to  be 

SMH-H  and' SIMONS,  36  and  38,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow. 


MR.     LAXTON'S     NEW     PEAS    for     1872.— The 
following  latest  and  remarkable  NOVELTIES  in  GARDEN 
PEAS  will  be  found  to  be  great  advances  in  their  respective  classes  :— 

WILLIAM  THE  FIRST. -The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out 

for  earliness,  flavour,  and  appearance  combined.     Height  3  feet. 

GRIFFIN. — A  remarkable  fine  flavoured  variety,  having 

bright  green  seeds  when  ripe.     Height  2  feet  6  inches. 

POPULAR.— A   Blue   Wrinkled   Marrow,   earlier  than, 

and  an  improvemenl  on,  Champion  of  England.     Height  4  feet. 

SUPERLATIVE.— The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety 
yet  raised.  Indispensable  for  exhibition.  Pods  7  inches  in  length. 
Height  7  feet. 

OMEGA,   a  dwarfish  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  a  first-class  late 

Pea.     Height  2  feel  6  inches. 

further  particulars,  see  larger  Advertiser 


Gardeners'  Year  Books"  for 


.dvertisements,  and  "  Hogg> 
f  these  Peas,  early  sowing  is 


erLilive,     at     the     Royal     Horticultui 
ibition  at  Birmingham. 
0  be  had  only  in  sealed  Collections  of  ti 
principal  Seedsmen   in  the    United    K 
isrs.  HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall 


and  wholesale  < 


THE  NEW  PEA  OF  THE  SEASON. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Has  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  undersigned  genuine 
first-class  PE.A  to  the  Public,  as  a  decided  acquisition  to 
our  List  of  Vegetables. 

WILLIAMS'  EMPEROR  of  the  MARROWS, 

A  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow  Ves,  coming  in  about  the 
same  time  as  Veitch's  Perfection,  but  more  prolific  and 
far  superior  in  flavour  to  that  variety,  or  any  other  yet 
introduced.  It  produces  pods  the  whole  length  of  the 
haulm,  and  requires  to  be  planted  2  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  ;  it  is  of  branching  habit,  producing  from  2  to  5  stems 
close  to  the  ground,  and  again  branching  about  18  inches 
or  2  feet  higher  up.  The  pods  and  Peas  are  of  a  large 
size,  the  latter  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  prolific  variety  ever  brought  out. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  some  of  the  best  judges  to 
be  the  very  best  Pea  they  have  ever  tasted,  and  in  every 
way  a  Pea  of  sterling  merit.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  con- 
tinues bearing  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Height  6  feet. 
Retail  price,  5^.  per  quart. 

Trade  price  on  application. 


The  undermentioned   Seedsmen   have  obtained   their 


„  Bolton  &  Co 

„  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  . 
„  James  Dickson  &  Sons     . 
„  Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co.       . 
„  J.  Caraway  &  Co.    . . 
„  Heyd  in  &  Sons       . . 

„  Hurst  &  Son 

„  Peter  Lawson  &  Son.s 

„  J.  &C.  Lee 

„  Little  &  Ballantyne 

„  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash      . 


„  Vilmorin,  Andrieu.x  &  Co. 
The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company 
Mr.  Thomas  Ballard      . . 

„  E.  Cooling 

„  Robert  Cooper 

„  Charles  H.  Dickson 

"  Frederick  Oee         '.'.        '.\ 
„  E.  Holmes 


152,  l- leet  Street,  E.C. 
Market  Place,  Manchester 

Biggleswade 

Lichfield 

Yeovil 

Oxford  Street,  Manchester 

Market  Place,  Manchester 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 


THE    STEAM-ENGINE    TRIALS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  OXFORD,  1870. 

The  FIRST  PRIZES  at  this  SHOW  were  again  AWARDED  to  CL.A.YTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  viz.  t- 
First  Prize  for  Horizontal  Fixed  Engine  of  lO  H.P.  ;  First  Prize  for  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler  combined. 

At  the  previous  Trials  of  Steam  Enffines,  at  Burj',  1867,  CL,\YT()N  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH  took  ALL  the  FIRST   PRIZES  f 
ENGINES;  also  a  PRIZE  of  ^15  for  THRESHING  MACHINES,  and  the  Society's  SILVER  MEDAL. 
CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH 
)'''^rilrs°i"G?Mt  B^i 


have  received  FIRST  PRIZES  ; 
B.-AII  the  principal  Makers  of  I 


PORTABLE      ENGINES,     from  4  to  25-Horse  Power. 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  Single,  Double  and  Treble  Blast,  with  Patent  RoUed  Steel 

Beater  Plates,  and  all  other  recent  improvements. 

GRINDING  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  STRAW  ELEVATORS,  &o. 

1^    CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION,   OR  FREE  BY  POST. 


CLAYTON  AND  SHUTTLEWORTH,  STAMP  END  WORKS,  LINCOLN  ; 
LOMBARD    STREET,     LONDON,     E.C.  ;     and    TARLETON    STREET,     LIVERPOOL. 


O  WILLOW  GROWERS.— The  Planting  Season 
havinj  commenced,  WILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  NuRSiinv- 
MAN,  Easford,  Notts,  is  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for 

PLANTS    and    CUTTINGS    for    Timber   Trees   and 
LLOW   PLANTS  and  CUTTINGS  for  Onamental  Trees  and 


Descriptive  CATALOGUES 

"THE  SALIX,  c*  WILLOW,"  second 

ofSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  Lot 


ENUINE  ROLLED  TOBACCO-PAPER,  CLOTH,  or  CORD,  is 

H       PERKINS,     16,    Cambridge    Circus,     Hackney 
.    Road,  N.E.,  who  has  a  large  STOCK  of  the  best  quality  on 
Orders  by  Post  promptly  attended  to. 


"CONDENSED" 
to  be  the  CHEAPEST 
BUG,  SCALE,  and  T: 


A.    Dickson    &    Sons, 


„  Downie,     Laird     &     Laing, 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
„  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling 
„  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dawson 


,  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall 

Street,  London,  E.C. 
,  Kennedy  S:  Co.,  Dumfries 
,  Laird  &  Sinclair.  Dundee 

',  tittle  &  B"iai.t''y"™'cidi'sle 


COMPOSITION 

and  only  EFFECTUAL  MEALY 

-IRIP  DESTROYER. 

sed   to  furnish  a  printed  Copy  of 


ilessrs.    Lowe    &    Co.,    Wolver- 

„  Osborn  &  Sons.  Fulham,  S.W. 
„  Dick    Radclt'ffe  &   Co.,  120, 
HiKhHolborn,London,W.C. 
„  Eollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting 
„  Smith  fit  Son,  Market  Street, 

Aberdeen 
,,  Stuart  fit  Mein,  Kelso 
„  Sutton  fit  Sons,  Reading 
„  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea 
„  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon 
Hr.  Benj.  Eracher,  Halifax 
„    E.  Cooling,  Derby 
„    G.  Cooper,  Derby 
„    William  Cutbush,  Bamet 
„    C.   H.   Dickson,  23,  Market 

Place,  Manchester 
„    John     Fraser,    Lea     BridRe 

Road,  London 
„    John  Harrison,  Darlington 
„    F.  Kinghom,  Richmond,S.W. 


I- J, 


;rry,  Banbury 
,  Birminghi 


ao.    High 


AMES       PHILLIPS       AN 

beg  to  submit  their  prices  as  follows  ;- 
GLASS  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


The  above  prices  include  the  boxes,  whic 

HORTICULTURAL  GL 

Stock  sizes,  i6-oz.,  in  100  feet  boxes. 

These  prices  only  apply  to  the  s 


13  by  II  14  by  III       ..       1  .. 

14  by  12  IS  by  ijiis  by  11  16  by  I 

j6  by  13  17  by  is'aoby  12:  .. 

t6  by  14  20  by  13  18  by  13 

17  by  14  iS  by  14  20  by  14I  .. 

SMALL    SHEET  SOU. 

-    by4i4  7> 


lobyS      loKbyS-i    ,    .. 


Boxes  2S.  each,  reti 


SHEET 

BRITISH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE! 
CROWN,  SHEET,  HORTICULTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL, 
COLOURED,  and  every  description  of  GLASS,  of  the  best  Manu- 
facture, at  the  lowest  terms.  Lists  of  Prices  and  Estimates 
forwarded  on  application  to 

TAS.  PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


BOBher'B  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


nd  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 
G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  Queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea,  S.  W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
Amenta  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
PROPAGATING    BOXES  !     also    for   FOXLEY'S 


PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  I 


e  by  post     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES  for  Conservatories, 
Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  fitc,    from  31.  per  stiuare  yard 
upwards.      Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more  elaborate  designs,  with 


kinds.  Roofing 
s  Merchants.— See  addresses  above, 
,  as  desired. 


Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  ( 
Wharf,  2j,  per  Ton  extra-    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post 
FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KEN' 


PEAT  or  LOAM  s 


[.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  t 
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NEW     AND     GENUINE     SEEDS. 

B.  S.  Williams 

lUlGS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   HIS 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER,  VEGETABLE, 

AND    AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS    FOR    1872, 

Containing  many  New  and  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
/S    NOW    READY.        POST    FREE    TO    ALL    APPLICANTS. 


VICTORIA   and    PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER   HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


GARDEN     SEEDS. 


OSBORN   &  SONS' 
SELECT  LIST  OF  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

WITH    ORDER    SHEET,    FOR    THE    ENSUING    SEASON, 
h  now  ?'t'ady,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


FULHAM     NURSERY,      LONDON,     S.W. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES 

IS  STILL  AT 

^VILLIAM     PAUI^'S. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  HERTS,  N. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN,  Second  Edition,  6s.  6d. ,'   ROSES  IN  POTS,  Third  Edition,  2s. 


GENUINE     SEEDS     ONLY. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


S-CE   THAT   THEII! 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE 

OF  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  1S72, 

With  List  of  Implements  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 
Is    now    Published,    and   will   be  forwarded   Post    Free    on    application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHEI^SEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Richard   Smith, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEED  MERCHANT, 


WOECESTEE. 


ROSES— Standard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS,  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL      „ 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


CAETEE'S  % 


ILLUSTRATED 

VADE  MECUM  FOR  1872 

Is  Now   Ready, 

CONTAINING    UPWARDS    OF 

TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

WITH  MUCH  VALUABLE  INFORMATION, 
Post  Free  Is.      Gratis  to  Purchasers. 


From  The  Farmer,  Dec.  25,  1871. 
"  Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  h.ive 
excelled  themselves  this  year  in  the  production 
of  their  Catalogue.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  both  about  the  Garden 
and  the  Farm.  The  Illustrations  are  profuse, 
and  they  thoroughly  represent  the  articles  which 
they  profess  to  do.  This  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  works  of  a  similar  character.  All 
who  cultivate  Flowers  should  possess  a  copy." 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS    OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE    A 

SUCCESSION 

OF    THE 

BEST    VEGETABLES 

All  the  Year  Round. 


Collection  No.  1 
CoUectiou  No.  2 
Collection  No.  3 
Collection  No.  4 


for  a  Cottage  Garden 
for  a  Small  Garden 
for  a  Medium  Garden 
for  a  Larger  Garden 


lOs.  6d. 
Sis. 
30s. 
4Ss. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


Collections  No.  5  and  6,   for  Large  Gardens, 
63s.  and  84s. 


DETAILED   TABLE  of  CONTENTS  on  applic 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


JAMES   CARTER   and   CO., 

SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

237  and  238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,  W.  C. 
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iTRONG  and  EXTRA  STRONG  FRUITING 
?  VINES— The  leading  varieties,  slrone  and  ""ell  ripened,  foi 
liting  and  planting.     Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  free  upon 


Grape  Vines. 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN  has  Fruiting  and  Planting 

in  considerable  number  :-BLACK '  HAMBURGH.  MILLHILL 
HAMBURGH,  BUCKLAND  SWEETWATER,  ESPERIONE. 
and  FOSTER'S  SEEDLING,  3s.  6d.,  75.  M.,  and  los.  M.  each. 

Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


w 


SEEDS  of  NEW  VEGETABLES, 
SEEDS  of  NEW  FLOWERS. 

descriptions  in  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S 

Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 


CATALOGUE.    "  Every  article  priced. 
Eilablishment  for  "  .   -         - 

London.  S.W. 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURISTS'  RELIEF  FUND. 
—As  the  Accounts  are  now  about  to  be  closed,  it  is  requested 
that  any  Nurserymen  or  Seedsmen  who  undertook  to  receive  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  kind  enough,  if  they  have  received  any,  to  forwan 
them  to  the  Treasurer,  GEO.  F.  WILSON.  Esq.,  care  of  J.  Richards 

Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensingl  -    ■--  "~ 

Sec,  the  Rev.  H.  HONYVVOOD  DOMBRAIN.W 
Ashford,  Kent. 

Sum  not  previously  acknowledged 
Collected  by  the  Rev.  W.  Middle—    ■■     •--^-■- 


the  Hon. 


lleton,  Huybridge, 


N 


Notewortliy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

OTICE.— A    SERIES    of    PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY   HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
!ing  published    in    the    "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
evhTL 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,F.R.S. 


The    following    have    already 
pplication  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 
Prof.  Reichenbach,  Hamburgh 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Tames  McNab,  of  Edinburgh. 

robert  hogg,  ll.d. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 


by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   41,  Wei 
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N 


I N  E  hours'  movement  for  gardeners  "— 
"Observance  of  Saturday  to  Monday"— of 


many  of  the  people  who  make  an  outcry  for  these 
and  similar  concessions,  some  times  reasonably 
at  other  times  unreasonably,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  numbers  of  people,  the  due  performance 
of  whose  avocations  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
such  amenities  as  those  above  alluded  to. 

To  be  sure  we  have  heard  of  the  "frozen-out 
gardeners,"  and  we  have  too  often  seen  the 
labourers  in  a  nursery  chopping  wood,  or  doing 
nothing,  owing  to  a  lock-out  on  the  part  of  King 
Frost,  but  speaking  generally,  winter  brings  the 
gardener  comparatively  little  cessation  from  toil, 
and  if  he  have  much  glass  to  look  after,  or  much 
forcing  to  manage,  to  say  the  least,  his  anxious 
forethought  is  not  less  at  this  season  than  at  any 
other,  and  his  enjoyment  of  short  time  and 
statute  holidays  pretty  much  a  matter  of  observ- 
ance in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  custom. 

A  retrospect  of  the  work  of  the  year  has 
forcibly  brought  this  subject  to  our  notice,  and 
the  recollection  of  what  happened  last  year  in 
France  calls  attention  to  another  cause  which 
may — GOD  forbid  that  it  ever  should — put  a 
forcible  stop  here,  as  it  did  across  the  Channel, 
to  all  the  pursuits  of  peace.  It  is  as  well  now 
and  then  to  remember,  that  in  case  of  disaster, 
the  evil  time  will  make  itself  felt  first  in  the 
garden.  As  we  have  seen  in  France,  not  alone 
those  branches  of  horticulture  which  minister  to 
the  luxuries  of  mankind,  but  even  those  which 
supply  his  absolute  needs,  alike  suffered.  This 
remembrance  may  serve  as  a  useful  lesson  now 
and  then,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  may  make  one  and 
all  rejoice  that  this  year  we  have  not  to  point 
with  a  shudder  to  a  fearful  struggle,  such  as  was 
then  raging. 

If  we  except  the  International  Exhibition  and 
its  association  with  horticulture,  there  is  little 
worthy  of  special  comment  in  the  progress  of  the 
craft  during  the  year  that  is  just  closing.  The 
period  has  been  one  of  quiet  progress.  The 
exhibitions,  already  too  numerous,  have  been 
increased  in  number  ;  their  general  quality  has 
been  good,  and  some  few  objects  of  sterling 
merit,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  have 
made  their  appearance. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  not  so  successful  as  it 
might  have  been,  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  war,  and  next,  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  so 
frequently  as  every  fortnight  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  Continental  products.  Next  year, 
we  believe,  while  it  will  be  open  to  foreign  horti- 
culturists to  compete  at  any  or  all  of  the  fort- 


nightly exhibitions,  a  special  effort  will  be  madt 
to  secure  a  more  important  international  contesi 
at  the  great  June  show.  We  trust  also  that  some 
effort  will  be  made  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
practical  bearing  of  gardening  on  the  dail) 
concerns  of  life,  not  as  a  mere  luxury,  but 
in  relation  to  its  food-producing  import- 
ance, and  its  association  with  manufacturing 
interests,  such  as  those  devoted  to  cotton  and 
paper.  It  would  also  add  greatly  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  exhibition,  if  such  of  the  gar- 
dening processes  as  are  capable  of  being  shown, 
were  illustrated — such  as  the  various  modes  of 
grafting,  training,  pruning,  and  so  forth. 

Among  matters  of  public  importance  during 
the  year  that  is  passing  away,  the  abolition  of 
the  sample  post  nuisance  may  be  mentioned.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  horticulturists 
and  members  of  the  seed  trade  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  this  reform,  and  no  more 
perfect  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  lay  down  a  definition  of  what  was  and  what 
was  not  a  sample,  was  offered  than  that  put  forth 
by  the  seedsmen. 

In  our  own  columns  we  have  endeavoured,  as 
heretofore,  to  keep  our  readers  well  abreast  of  the 
times  in  all  matters  relating  to  gardening,  whether 
in  its  practical,  scientific,  or  social  aspect.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  merit  to  the  fore,  and 
have  not  flinched  from  pointing  out  defects. 
At  the  same  time,  while  not  concealing  our  own 
opinions,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  dogmatism,  and 
to  allow  all  sides  of  a  question  to  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed. 

We  have  largely  increased  the  number  of  our 
illustrations  during  the  past  year,  and  have  done 
our  best,  as  chroniclers,  to  record  matters  of 
interest  to  horticulturists,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  also  abroad.  Our  correspondents 
have  kept  us  well  furnished  with  garden  gossip, 
or  notes  of  travel,  and  botanical  memoranda 
from  the  Continent,  from  our  colonies,  from 
India,  and  even  from  the  recesses  of  Utah,  and 
the  still  more  unexplored  districts  of  Morocco. 

It  has  been  our  duty  also— always  a  painful 
one — to  record  the  loss  from  among  our  ranks  of 
many  votaries  of  gardening  and  kindred  pursuits, 
among  others,  of  Lemaire,  the  scholar  and  the 
botanist,  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  Cactes  ; 
of  Hartweg,  a  name  known  in  all  gardens  ;  of 
Wilson,  our  foremost  authority  in  Mosses  ;  of 
Dix,  the  genial  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee ;  of  Bellenden  Ker,  once  so  active  in 
the  horticultural  world  ;  of  the  veteran  Baxter  ; 
and,  only  the  other  day,  of  Seemann,  to  whose 
life  and  labours  we  devote  an  article  in  another 
column.  What  we  have  done  in  the  past  will  be 
the  best  promise  we  can  make  for  the  future. 


. We  extract  the  following  additional  remarks 

relating  to  our  London  Parks  from  M.  Taine's 
'*  Notes  on  England,"  published  in  the  Daily  Nczvs: — 

"The  things  which  please  me  most  are  the  trees. 
Every  day,  after  leaving  the  Athenajum,  I  go  and  sit  for 
an  hour  in  St.  James's  Park  ;  the  lake  shines  softly  be- 
neath its  misty  covering,  while  the  dense  foliage  bends 
the  still  waters.  The  rounded  trees,  the  great  green 
domes,  make  a  kind  of  architecture  far  more  delicate  than 
the  other.  The  eye  reposes  itself  upon  these  softened 
forms,  upon  these  subdued  tones.  These  are  beauties, 
but  tender  and  touching,  those  of  foggy  countries,  of 
Holland.  Yesterday,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
although  the  weather  was  fine,  everything  seen  from  the 
Suspension  Bridge  appeared  vapoury  ;  the  last  rays  dis- 
appeared in  whitish  smoke  ;  on  the  right,  the  remains  of 
redness  ;  over  the  Thames,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  sky  a 
pale  slate  tint.  There  are  tones  like  these  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Rembrandt,  in  the  twilights  of  Van  der 
Neer  ;  the  bathed  light,  the  air  charged  with  vapour, 
the  insensible  and  continuous  changes  of  the  vast  exhala- 
tions which  soften,  imparts  a  bluish  tint  to,  and  dims 
the  contours,  the  whole  producing  the  impression  of  a 
great  life,  vague,  diffused,  and  melancholy — the  hfe  of  a 
humid  country. 

"  At  Richmond,  I  felt  this  still  better.  From  the  terrace 
can  be  discerned  several  leagues  of  country  ;  the  Thames, 
which  [here]  is  not  larger  than  the  Seine,  winds  through 
meadows,  between  clumps  of  large  trees.  All  is  green,  of 
a  soft  green,  almost  effaced  by  the  distance  ;  one  feels  the 
freshness  and  the  peace  of  the  infinite  vegetation  ;  the 
grey  sky  extends  over  it  a  low  and  heavy  dome  ;  at  the 
horizon  are  whitish  mists  in  floating  layers,  here  and  there 
a  darkened  cloud,  or  the  violet  patch  of  a  shower.  From 
all  the  ground  rises  a  sluggish  mist ;  one  watches  it  as  if  it 
were  a  piece  of  muslin  drawn  between  the  interstices  of  the 
trees,  and  gradually  the  floating  gauze  of  the  earth  re- 
unites with  the  uniform  veil  of  the  sky.  How  still  is  the 
park  !  Troops  of  deer  feed  in  the  moist  brake  ;  the  hinds 
approach  the  fence,  and  gaze  on  the  passer  by  without 
fear.  Can  a  tract  of  country  be  better  arranged  for 
relaxing  the  nerves  of  the  man  who  struggles  and  toils  ? 
The  Oaks,  the  Lime  trees,  the  spreading  and  huge 
Chestnut  trees,  are  noble  creatures  which  seem  to  speak 
in  low  tones  with  majesty  and  security  ;  at  their  feet  is 
thick  and  tall  grass  ;  the  blades  of  grass,  whereon  the 
rain  has  left  its  tears,  smile  with  a  tender  and  sad  grace. 


.A.  sort  of  fond  quietude  emanates  from  the  air,  the  sky, 
and  ail  things  ;  Nature  welcomes  the  soul,  wtary  and 
worn  with  striving.  How  one  feels  that  their  landscape 
suits  them,  and  why  they  love  it  !  Without  doubt  their 
chmate  befits  trees,  and,  besides,  they  have  had  no 
invasion  or  popular  rising  to  mutilate  or  cut  them  down  ; 
the  national  taste  has  favoured  their  preservation ; 
olden  things  have  been  more  respected  and  better  pre- 
served than  in  France,  and  among  them  must  be  numbered 
the  trees. 

' '  Those  of  Windsor  and  of  Hampton  Court  are  as 
beautiful.  From  Kew  Gardens  to  Hampton  Court  [in 
Bushey  Park]  extends  an  alley  of  gigantic  Horse  Chestnut 
trees,  of  which  the  large  pink  and  white  bunches  resemble 
girandoles.  The  foliage  is  so  thick  that  underneath  it  is 
cool  in  the  height  of  the  sun.  Upon  the  velvet  of  the 
grass  [in  Kew  Gardens]  constellated  with  flowers  and 
bordered  by  Nasturtiums,  stand  forth  clusters  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, as  tall  as  two  men,  entirely  covered  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  amid  which  bees  are  hummin:;.  There 
are  so  many  of  them,  they  are  so  magnificent,  of  so  tender 
a  tissue  antl  of  so  fine  a  tone,  they  are  grouped  with  such 
profusion  in  a  single  clump  wholly  impregnated  with 
light,  that  one  remains  dazzled  ;  it  is  delicious,  intoxt- 
eating  ;  almost  beyond  Nature.  A  little  way  farther,  in 
an  enormous  hothouse.  Palms,  as  large  as  Oaks,  spread 
their  curious  vegetation,  and  Bananas  unfold  leaves  which 
would  cover  a  child  12  years  old.  This  is  one  of  their 
talents  ;  they  admirably  understand  the  architecturri  of 
trees,  of  grass,  and  of  flowers  ;  I  have  not  seen  ev  -n  a 
classical  palace  or  even  a  poor  cottage  where  it  was  un 
comprehended.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  effect  is  too  strong  ; 
in  the  sun,  it  is  overpowering  :  the  incomparable  verdure 
then  assumes  tones  so  rich  and  intense  that  they  cannot 
be  transferred  to  canvas  ;  they  would  offend,  they  would 
be  too  raw  ;  it  is  necessary  to  enjoy  thera  with  the  mind, 
not  with  the  eyes  ;  they  are  a  feast,  and,  as  it  were,  an 
outburst  of  deUght  ;  in  order  to  prepare  and  maintain 
them,  swell  and  expand  the  tissues,  moisttire  was  required, 
excessive  moisture,  the  caress  and  the  guardianship  of  soft 
vapoiu: :  beneath  a  warmer  sky  such  flowers  would  be 
stiffened  and  dried  ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  bear  the 
full  sun  ;  hence  it  is  that  they  break  forth  to-day  under 
his  blaze.  They  have  the  tint  of  a  beautiful  lady  ;  they, 
too,  are  patricians  developed,  preserved,  embellished  by 
all  the  refinements  of  art  and  of  lu-xury  ;  I  have  had  the 
same  impression  at  a  full-dress  morning  party,  before  a 
staircase  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  young  laughing 
ladies  in  swelling  and  sweeping  dresses  of  tulle,  of  silk,  the 
head  covered  with  diamonds,  the  shoulders  bare.  This 
was  a  unique  sensation,  that  of  splendour  and  brilliancy 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch— all  the  flowers  of  civilisation 
and  of  Nature  in  a  single  bouquet  and  in  a  single  perfume , 

"  Hampton  Court  is  a  large  garden  in  the  French  style, 
laid  out  in  the  time  of  William  III.  Our  style  was  then 
the  reigning  one  in  Europe.  Yet  EngUsh  taste  is  dis- 
coverable here  also  :  the  borders  have  been  planted  with 
standard  Rose  bushes,  and  these,  closely  trained  along  the 
shght  espaUers,  form  columns  of  flowers.  Ducks,  swans 
swim  in  all  the  pieces  of  water  ;  Water  Lilies  unfold  their 
velvet  stars.  The  old  trees  are  propped  up  by  iron  rodf. 
When  they  die,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  tost, 
the  remainders  of  their  trunks  are  converted  into  a  kind 
of  huge  urn.  Cleariy,  they  are  cared  for,  and  they  are 
loved.  There  are  no  fences.  I  noticed  young  boarding- 
school  giris  walking  and  playing  on  the  grass,  but  they 
never  pluck  a  flower.  The  following  notice  suffices  to 
protect  the  garden: — 'It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will 
abstain  from  destroying  that  which  is  cultivated  lor  the 
public  gratification.'  I  have  seen  families  of  common 
people  taking  their  dinners  on  the  green  sward  of  Hyde 
Park  ;  they  neither  tore  up  nor  spoilt  anything.  This  is 
perfect  ;  the  aim  of  every  society  is  that  each  one  should 
be  always  his  own  constable,  and  end  by  not  having  any 

Mr.   W.   F.    Chapman,   of   Gloucester,   has 

recently  invented  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  Pro- 
tecting Plants  and  Flowers  from  the  inroads  of 
snail,  slug,  earwig,  frost,  wind,  and  rain.  These  boxes 
are  said  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  answer  the  purpose 
of  hand-glasses,  one  of  their  chief  recommendations 
being  that  they  are  much  cheaper,  not  so  liable  to  break- 
age, and  can  be  repaired  by  any  gardener.  The  boxes 
are  ventilated  to  prevent  damping  off;  and  they  are  so 
compact,  they,  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  very  small  space 
when  not  in  use.  They  are  provided  with  e-xcellently 
contrived  slides,  which  enables  them  to  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  preserving  blooms  on  tall  stems, 
such  as  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  whilst  growing,  and  intended 
for  exhibition  purposes.  A  contrivance  of  indiarubber 
is  also  provided,  which  makes  the  boxes  impervious  to 
insects,  and  does  not  injure  the  stem. 

The  ASTROCARVUM  AVRI,  a  fine  pinnate-leaved 

Palm,  growing  some  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  remark- 
able for  its  numerous  long  black  spines,  has  proved 
to  be  relatively  hardy  in  the  Palm-house  of  the 
FlmrisU,  in  Paris,  it  being  the  only  one  of  numerous 
spiny  species  which  bore  the  low  temperature  to 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  fuel,  it  was 
exposed  during  the  winter  of  1870-71.  This  Palm  has 
also  fructified  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  same  establish- 
ment. 

Among    the    more    remarkable    features    of 

Yucatan  may  be  mentioned  the  Cenotes,  or  Water 
Caverns.  These  are  in  some  places  entirely  sub- 
terranean, and  are  then  without  vegetation  ;  in  others 
more  or  less  uncovered,  in  which  case  they  become 
what  may  be  styled  subterranean  oases,  often  of  sur- 
passing and  singular  beauty  on  account  of  the  gorgeous 
development  of  vegetable  life.  Spots  of  this  character 
abound  especially  through  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  them  the  few  Ferns 
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belonging  to  Yucatan  are  almost  exclusively  confined. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  Phanerogams  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Cenotes  may  be  mentioned  a 
species  of  Vanilla,  the  pod  of  which  is  brought  to  the 
market  of  Valladolid,  where  it  may  be  bought  for  an 
almost  nominal  price. 

The  Maximum  Temperatures   of  the  Air 

during  the  week  ending  December  23  ranged  from 
56°  at  Perth  to  43°  at  Paisley,  with  a  mean  fur  the 
several  English  stations  of  50°.  9,  and  for  the  Scottish 
of  52°.8.  The  Minimum  Temperatures  of  the  Air 
ranged  from  35°.3  at  Blackheath  to  16°  at  Perth. 
The  mean  for  the  several  places  in  England  being  30°.  2, 
and  for  those  in  Scotland  25°.  The  highest  Mean 
Temperature,  42^.7,  was  recorded  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  lowest,  33°.  7,  at  Paisley.  The  mean  value  for  the 
English  stations  was  40°.  7,  and  for  the  Scottish 
39°.  As  a  rule,  the  weather  has  been  warm 
over  the  country,  but  at  several  places  in  Scotland  low 
night  temperatures  have  been  experienced.  On  the 
20th  a  heavy  S.W.  gale  swept  over  the  country,  doing 
much  damage  at  places.  At  Blackheath,  pressures 
exceeding  30  lb.  on  the  square  foot  were  recorded. 
Rain  fell  at  each  of  the  several  stations,  and  at 
Greenock  as  much  as  3. 15  inches  was  registered.  The 
mean  fall  for  the  English  stations  was  0.60  inch,  but 
for  the  Scottish,  1. 19  inch.  (See  Mr.  Glaisiier's 
Tables,  p.  1683.) 

We  cull  the  following  from  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  in  Cape  Town ;  it  is  interesting  as 
affording  a  comparison  of  the  Floral  Seasons  in 
widely  Different  Latitudes  : — 

"  During  September  gardens  begin  to  appear  gay  with 
flowers  —  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  Stocks,  Pansies, 
Azaleas,  Petunias,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  annuals, 
are  in  flower  during  the  month.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
&c.,  are  just  going  out,  The  greenhouses  at  the  Bota- 
nical Gardens  are  gay  with  Azaleas,  Chorozemas,  Cycla- 
mens, Cinerarias,  Begonias,  Correas,  Chinese  Primroses  : 
of  these  a  very  fine  display,  &c.  A  very  curious  and 
beautiful  epiphytal  Orchid,  Angrascum  sesquipedale, 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  houses  ;  it  has  been  in  flower 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  is  now  rather  past  its  best." 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Mr.  Leighton  is 

bringing  out  a  Conspectus  of  all  the  Lichens 
hitherto  discovered  throughout  the  world,  with  diag- 
noses. His  work  on  the  Lichen  Flora  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  will  be  a 
guarantee  to  all  Lichenologists  that  the  work  will 
be  worthy  of  the  subject.  Of  this  he  is  preparing  a 
second  edition,  which  will  comprise  an  introduction, 
glossary,  and  index,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for 
the  press  early  in  1872.  The  glossary  will  be  printed 
separately,  so  as  to  enable  possessors  of  the  first  edition 
to  purchase  separately. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

EpIDENDRUM  TURIALV.'E,  «.  Sp. 
(Amphiglottiura.)  Caule  erccto,  polyphyllo  ;  foliis  papyraceis 
linearibus  acutis  basi  cuneatis  usque  spathamaiis  vaginis  pedun- 
culi  superioris  arctis  acutis,  intlorescentia  racemosa,  nunc  sub- 
paniculata  :  bracteis  squamasformibus  minutis  ;  sepalis  a  basi 
fineari-oblongis  acutis  :  tepalis  linearibus  acutis  apice  dilatatis  ; 
labelli  laciniis  posticis  alte  cordatis  antice  obtusangulis,    islhmo 

extus  retusis  ;  carinis  geminis  a  basi  in  apicem  :  callo  utrinque 

in  basi  oh\.u^nzv\o.—Epidendrum^  n.  sp.  ?  Rchb.  (il.,  Beitr. 

Cent.  Am.  p.  8s. 

When  I  wrote  the  above-cited  pamphlet,  I  did  not 
dare  to  propose  this  as  a  new  species,  since  the  flowers 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  plant  were  not  consistent. 
And  yet  they  had  been  given  me  by  that  most  honest 
observer,  Hermann  Wendland.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  he  was  completely  justified  for  having  put 
the  fragments  together,  since  the  plant  has  now  re- 
appeared in  the  Saundersian  collection  (N.  2124).  Mr. 
W.  Saunders  also  introduced  it  from  Costa  Rica. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

Maxillaria  Reichenheimiana,  Endr.,  Rchb./. 

Afiinis  MaJciUariae  crocex.     Pseudobulbis  ellipticis  ancipitibus  ; 

foliis     cuneato-oblongis    obtuse     acutis    more    Ptialaeuopsidis 

SchiUerianx  pallide  pictis  ;     pedunculis  plurivaginatis,  mento 

iepalis  a   basi  triangula  acuminatis  :    tepalis 

basi  et    ante  basin    inferne   obtusangulis  ; 

.  ilatato  apice  trilobo,  lobis   lateralibus  antice 

lobulatis,  lobo  medio  ligulato  antiije  valde  carnoso  inferne 
carinato  ;  callo  lineari  apice  acuto  a  basi  usque  ante  basin 
lacinia:  mediae,  papiUis  quibusdam  (iliformibus  brevibus  circum- 
spersis  ;  columna  brevi  circa  androclinium  fimbriata,  limbo 
stigmatico  angulato  porrecto. 

Imagine  a  small  Maxillaria  with  minute  bulbs  not 
larger  than  a  threepenny  piece,  leaves  just  as  long  as 
one's  middle  finger,  painted  in  the  way  of  those  of 
Phalffinopsis  Schilleriana,  with  pallid  colour  on  dark 
green  and  then  yellowish  flowers,  not  much  over  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  length,  on  stalks  3  to  4  inches  long. 
The  lip  is  very  remarkable,  having  a  very  thick,  nearly 
triangular,  anterior  lobe,  and  bears  some  violet  and 
purplish  spots. 

It  was  discovered  by  M.  Endres,  in  1867,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5500  feet,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  was  gathered  later 
by  Mr.  Zahn,  when  one  of  the  Centro-American  col- 
lectors of  Messrs.  Veitch.  M.  Eirdres  proposed  its 
being  named  in  honour  of  M.  Moritz  Reichenheim,  of 
Berlin,  now  tlie  possessor  of  one  of  the  very  best  col- 
lections of  showy  Orchids  in  Germany. 
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Poor  lovely  plant  !  If  it  were  an  Anecochilus,  a 
Ha;maria,  a  Vanda,  a  Renanthera,  every  Orchidophilist 
would  be  in  ecstacies  on  account  of  its  singular  beauty. 
But  since  it  happens  to  be  a  Maxillaria,  what  avails  it 
that  it  possesses  so  much  beauty  and  excellence  ?  Is  it 
not  just  the  same  with  plants  as  with  men?  H.  C. 
Rchb.  fil. 

Oncidium  globuliferum,  //.  B.  K. 
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e  scandente  filiformi  ;  pseudobulbis  longe  distantibus, 
aribus  seu  oblongis  prasinis  ;  foliis  lieulatis  obtuse 
inflorescentise  longiarticulala:  ramulis  atbreviatis  uni- 
randifloris:  scpalis  cuneato-oblongis  acutis,  lateralibus 
itis  :  tep.ilis  sublatioribus  obtuse  acutis  supra  basin 
;  labello  basi  sagittate  dein  in  isthmum  angustum  con- 
antice  latissime  reniforme  bilobo  ;  callo  baso  triangulo 
e  triserrato,  dente  adventitio  solitario  majusculo  extrorso 
c  in  basi,  parvulo  utrinque  antica  ;  columnae  alis  dola- 
ibus  crenulatis  ;  tabula  intrastigmatica  utrinque  basi 
\s..-Oncidimn  scansor.'S.tXh.  f,  l.innaea,  xxii.  844! 
Folia  Oncidium,    N.    83.     One 
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This  has  a  peculiar  manner  of  gi'owth.  The  slender 
creeping  filiform  rhizome  bears  at  long  intervals  little 
bulbs  of  a  glaucous  colour,  and  small  oblong  leaves. 
There  are  long  or  short  axillary  peduncles  with 
showy  golden-yellow  flowers  equalling  those  of  Onci- 
dium bicallosum,  showing  red  spots  at  the  bases  of 
sepals  and  petals  and  lip.  Heretofore  we  only  knew 
that  the  plant  grew  in  New  Grenada,  where  it  was 
gathered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  !  Schlim !  Funck 
and  Schlim  !  Warscewicz  !  and  Karsten  !  It  is  a  new 
discovery  that  it  occurs  also  in  Costa  Rica,  where  it 
has  been  found  both  by  Endres  and  by  the  late  M. 
Zahn,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it 
has  just  flowered.  There  is,  indeed,  a  slight  diffe- 
rence, but  I  can  only  think  it  a  local  variety. 

For  a  long  time  nobody  knew  what  the  Onci- 
dium globuliferum  of  Humboldt  was,  and  decidedly  it 
could  not  be  recognised  from  Kunth's  description. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand it.  There  is  no  vestige  of  it  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  so  rich  in  Humboldtian  types.  I  was  at 
length  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  and  I  like  to  re-establish  the  oldest 
names  since  Kunth  must  be  forgiven  for  his  valueless 
description.  It  is  by  a  lapsus  calami  that  Lindley 
indicated  "flowers  red"  (see  Oncidium,  fig.  58). 
Kunth  says — "flores  flavi,  rubro  maculati.  H.  G. 
Rchb.  fil. 


THE  LATE  DR.   SEEM  ANN. 

We  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  the  l6th  inst.  the  un- 
timely decease  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  and  we 
now  redeem  the  promise  then  made  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  biographical  notice,  and  a  portrait  of  our 
lamented  friend.  For  the  portrait  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  the  photograph  published  by  E.  Edwards,  B.  A. , 
in  the  series  published  some  two  or  three  years  since 
under  the  title  of  "  Photographic  Portraits  of  Men  of 
Eminence."  We  have  also  availed  ourselves  very 
largely  of  the  accompanying  biographical  memoir,  the 
facts  for  which  were,  we  believe,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Seemann  himself.  From  this  account  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Seemann  was  born  at  Hanover,  on  February  28, 
1825  ;  he  received  his  education  at  the  Lyceum  of  his 
native  town,  the  head  master  at  that  time  being  the 
celebrated  Grotefend,  one  of  the  earliest  decipherers  of 
cuneate  writing  ;  and  that  he  graduated  as  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Pliilosophy  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen. 

The  most  ardent  wish  of  Dr.  Seemann,  from  his 
youth,  was  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  he  early  com- 
menced preparing  himself,  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  botany 
and  anthropology.  To  this  end  he  came  to  Kew  in 
184410  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a  botanical 
collector,  and  there  attracted  the  notice  of  the  then 
curator,  Mr.  Smith,  and  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  who  quicldy  recog- 
nised the  talents  of  the  young  botanist,  and  in  1S46 
recommended  him  to  the  Admiralty  as  naturalist  to 
H.M.S.  Herald,  at  that  time  employed  on  a  surveying 
expedition  in  the  Pacific,  the  appointment  having 
become  vacant  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edmonston.  Leaving  England  in  August,  1846,  he  went 
to  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  Madeira  and  the  West  Indies, 
touching  at  several  islands,  and  disembarking  at 
Chagres,  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  that  time 
not  a  journey  of  hours,  but  of  days.  When,  in  Sep- 
tember, he  reached  the  city  of  Panama,  the  surveying 
expedition,  consisting  of  H.M.  ships  Herald  and 
Pandora,  had  not  yet  returned  from  Vancouver's 
Island.  Dr.  Seemann  profited  by  the  delay  to  explore 
the  greater  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  collect 
the  materials  (augmented  during  subsequent  visits), 
which  enabled  him  to  produce  the  most  complete 
general  description  of  that  country  ever  published. 
His  observations  extended  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  and  he  discovered  not  only  a  large  number  of 
new  plants  and  animals,  but  also  some  curious  hiero- 
glyphics in  Veraguas,  on  which  he  afterwards  read  a 
paper  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  1847,  H.M.S.  Herald 
relumed  from  the  North,  Dr.  Seemann  joined  her,  and 
remained  with  her  until  tlic  completion  of  her  voyage 
round  the  world,  during   which   three  cruises  to  the 


Arctic  regions,  vitt  Behring's  Strait,  were  made.  Dr. 
Seemann  at  this  time  had  the  opportunity  of  exploring 
nearly  the  whole  west  coast  of  America,  frequently 
making  long  journeys  inland.  His  explorations  in 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
(now  Captain)  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  led  him  from 
Payta  through  the  Peruvian  deserts,  and  across  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  Loja,  Cuenca,  and  Guaya- 
quil, and  familiarised  him  with  the  magnificent  scenery, 
vegetation,  and  population  of  a  large  section  of  the 
former  empire  of  the  Incas.  Subsequently,  he  traversed 
several  of  the  western  States  of  Mexico. 

At  that  time  the  Comanche  and  Alpache  Indians 
were  very  troublesome,  and  Dr.  Seemann  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  In  1848,  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  began  to  excite  apprehension  in  England,  and 
H.M.S.  Herald,  accompanied  by  the  Plover,  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions,  by  way  of 
Behring's  Strait,  to  search  for  the  missing  voyagers. 
This  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  surveying 
expedition  under  Captain  Kellet,  which,  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  used  simply  for  making  hydrographical 
studies  of  the  west  coast  of  America.  Three  times  did 
the  Herald  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  second 
year  joined  by  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  making 
valuable  discoveries  at  each  visit ;  a  new  island  was 
discovered  between  Asia  and  America,  and  the  vessel 
attained  a  higher  latitude  than  any  other  had  pre- 
viously accomplished  on  that  side  of  America.  Dr. 
Seemann  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities  to  collect 
materials  for  a  very  complete  Flora  of  the  extreme 
north-west  of  Arctic  America,  and  for  the  anthro- 
pology of  the  Eskimos.  In  her  various  voyages, 
the  Herald  visited  repeatedly  Kamchatka  and  the 
Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  in  1850  she 
began  her  homeward  course,  touching  and  remaining 
for  some  time  at  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension,  and  reaching 
England  in  June,  1851.  Dr.  Seemann  was  requested 
by  the  Admiralty  to  publish  the  result  of  this  remark- 
able voyage,  and  he  accordingly  produced  the  "Nar- 
rative of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald,"  being  a  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  and  "Three  Cruises  to 
the  Arctic  Regions,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin," 
in  two  volumes,  octavo,  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve 
&  Co.— translated  into  German,  partly  by  the  late 
Edward  Vogel,  the  celebrated  African  traveller  ;  it 
passed  rapidly  through  two  editions  on  the  Continent. 
The  botany  of  the  voyage,  written  by  Dr.  Seemann 
himself,  appeared  in  a  quarto  form,  with  a  hun- 
dred plates  by  Filch,  and  comprises  an  account  of  the 
floras  of  Western  Eskimo-land,  north-western  Mexico, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Seemann's  scientific  labours  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Academy 
of  Naturalists,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  under  the  name  of  "Bonpland," — 
the  ancient  usage  of  scientific  men  changing  names,  on 
coming  prominently  before  the  public,  being  still  upheld. 
A  few  years  later,  after  rendering  some  important 
services  to  the  Academy,  he  was  elected  Adjunct  or 
Vice-President  for  life. 

In  1859  the  Viti  or  Fiji  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  were  formally  ceded  by  their  king  and  chiefs  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  before  accepting  the  proffered 
cession.  Colonel  Smythe,  R.A.,  and  Dr.  Seemann— the 
latter  at  the  instance  of  Sir  W.  Hooker— were  com- 
missioned by  our  Government  to  draw  up  official 
reports  on  the  state  and  condition  of  these  islands. 
Leaving  England  in  February,  i860.  Dr.  Seemann 
went,  by  way  of  Egypt  and  Mauritius,  to  Sydney, 
touching  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Melbourne,  and 
thence  proceeding,  in  the  John  Wesley  missionary 
vessel,  to  Viti,  where  he  arrived  some  months  before 
Colonel  Smythe,  and  at  once  commenced  exploring 
this  little-known  group  of  islands,  collecting  informa- 
tion on  all  points  of  interest,  and  accumulating  large 
collections  of  plants  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  During  his  stay  of  eight  months  he  became 
familiar  with  the  whole  of  the  islands,  and  addressed  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Atkeiicatm  and  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  regarding  them.  They  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  Dr.  Seemann's  dealings  and  inter- 
course with  the  natives ;  his  efforts,  combined 
with  those  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Pritchard,  in  saving  the  lives 
of  500  people,  who  had  been  doomed  to  death,  to  com- 
memorate the  coming  of  age  of  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Kuruduadua  ;  his  ascent  of  Voruaand  Buku  Levu,  two 
peaks  never  before  climbed  by  any  white  man  ;  of  the 
scenery  and  vegetation,  and  also  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  cannibal  tribes  amongst  whom  he  found 
himself. 

The  letters  in  our  own  columns  contain  ac- 
counts of  the  vegetation  of  Malta,  Egypt,  Mauritius, 
parts  of  Australia,  and  the  Fiji  Isles.  The  substance 
of  these  letters,  together  with  much  fresh  matter,  and 
Dr.  Seemann's  official  report  on  Fiji,  was  afterwards 
incorporated  by  their  author  in  a  separate  work,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of  "  Viti, 
an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to  the  Vilian  or 
Fijian  Islands."  After  doing  full  justice  to  the  popular 
side  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Seemann  commenced  a 
scientific  quarto  work,  in  Latin  and  English,  on  the 
vegetable  products  of  Fiji—"  Flora  Vitiensis."  This 
work  is  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve  &  Co.,  and  is  now 
nearly  completed— the  final  revision,  index,  as  well  as 
the  elaboration  of  the  Ferns,  having  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Carruthers. 
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The  "Flora  of  Viti  "  comprises  not  only  the  results  of 
Dr.  Seemann's  own  labours,  but  also  all  materials  accu- 
mulated by  other  British  expeditions  to  the  South  Seas, 
some  of  which  have  now  been  in  the  country  for  nearly 
a  century  without  having  been  rendered  useful  to  science. 
It  comprises  not  only  the  scientific  history  of  the  plants 
observed,  but  also  pleasantly  written  details  as  to  their 
uses,  &c.  The  articles  on  Cotton,  Kava,  Sandal-wood, 
and  many  others  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration. 

In  1864,  some  French  and  Dutch  capitalists  availed 
themselves  of  Dr.  Seemann's  practical  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  tropical  countries,  to  report  on 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Venezuela.   He  left  Southampton  on  February  2, 
and   reached    Caracas   towards   the   end  of  the   same 
month  ;  thence  proceeded  to  Porto  Cabello,  Chichiri- 
videi,    and    Tocuyo,    and    returned    to    Europe,    z'h! 
Cura5oa  and  St.  Thomas.     During  this  expedition  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tocuyo,  extensive  coal-beds,  the  coal  being  smokeless, 
closely  resembling  Welsh 
steam  coal  in  appearance, 
and  being  valued  in  Lon- 
don at  30J-.  per  ton. 

Dr.  Seemann  wrote 
English,  German,  and 
several  other  languages 
idiomatically,  and  with 
considerable  power,  and 
he  published  his  first 
article  when  he  was  17 
years  of  age.  Since  then 
his  pen  has  ever  been 
busy,  and  his  articles, 
literary,  scientific,  or 
political.  Fifty  -  eight 
scientific  papers  relating 
to  natural  history  and 
botany  arc  catalogued  in 
the  Royal  Society's  Cata- 
logue of  Memoirs,  the 
greater  number  being 
contributed  to  Hooker's 
"Journal  of  Botany,"  or 
the  "  Annals  of  Natural 
History."  In  1853  he 
started  the  "  Bonplan- 
dia,"  which,  though  pub- 
lished at  Hanover,  he 
edited  in  London,  and  to 
which  many  of  the  lead- 
ing botanists  of  all  na- 
tions contributed.  The 
"  Bonplandia,"  after  the 
completion    of  the  tenth 

phosed  into  the  "Journal 
of  Botany,  British  and 
Foreign,"  Dr.  Seemann 
retaining  the  editorship, 
but  latterly  delegating  the 
chief  portion  of  the  task 
to  Dr.  Trimen  and  Mr. 
Baker.  This  continues 
to  be  the  only  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to 
botany  in  this  country. 

Besides  the  works  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  account,  Dr. 
Seemann  has  published 
several  other  independent 
ones,  the  principal  being 
his  "Popular  History  of 
Palms,"and  which,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Bolle  into 
German,  has  already 
passed  through  two  edi- 
tions; "  Paradisus  Vin- 
dobonensis,"  a  large  folio 
work  on  botany,  in  Latin, 
English,  and  German,  and 
illustrated  by  84  plates, 
printed  in  colours;  "The 
Popular      Nomenclature 

of  the  America  Flora,"  an  attempt  to  collect  all 
the  native  names  of  the  American  plants,  arrange 
them  alphabetically,  and  give  their  scientific  equi- 
valent, so  that  any  practical  man  may  at  once 
know  to  what  plant  any  given  produce  belongs,  when 
the  native  name  is  mentioned  ;  "  An  Enumeration  of 
all  the  Acacias  cultivated  in  our  gardens,"  and  "  Hano- 
verian Customs  and  Manners,  in  their  Relation  to  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom."  Amongst  Dr.  Seemann's  literary 
labours  should  also  be  mentioned  his  translation  of 
Kitlitz's  "  Twenty-four  Views  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  his  introduction  to  Lindley  and 
Moore's  "Treasury  of  Botany,"  a  companion  volume 
to  "  Maunders'  Treasuries,"  and  his  "  Dottings  on  the 
Roadside  in  Panama,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
Captain  Bedford  Pirn. 

Dr.  Seemann  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  this  journal,  and  in  addition  to  the  letters  relating  to 
Fiji,  already  referred  to,  contributed  quite  recently  a 
series  of  articles  on  Palms,  in  which  he  reviewed  all 
the  genera  of  the  order  which  have  representatives  in 
our  gardens.  In  his  recent  frequent  journeys  to  Nica- 
ragua Dr.  Seemann  discovered  many   new  and  inte- 


resting plants,  several  of  which  were  described  for 
the  first  time  in  our  columns,  and  many  of  which  he 
introduced  at  various  times  to  our  gardens  through 
the  mediation  of  Mr.  \V.  Bull.  Among  these  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  Cannibal  Tomato,  formerly 
eaten  with  human  flesh  by  the  natives  of  Viti,  of 
which  we  gave  a  figure  in  1864,  copied  from  the 
"Botanical  Magazine;"  the  colossal  Arad,  Godwinia 
gigas  ;  Maranta  Seemanni ;  the  elegant  creeper, 
Antigonon  leptopus  ;  the  singular  Parmentiera 
cerifera,  the  Candle  Tree ;  Psychotria  cyanococca ; 
Vitis  chontalensis  ;  Agave  Seemanni ;  Campsidium 
chilense  {  Gan^.  C/iron.  1870,  I182,  fig.  228); 
Bomarea  chontalensis  {Card.  Chron.  1871,  1387, 
fig.  305)  ;  and  some  good  Palms,  including  Guli- 
elma  utilis,  and  Malorleia  lacerata.  Among  his  more 
:tly  botanical  papers,  in  addition   to  the   separate 


voyages  to  that  country.  He  died  at  his  residence 
at  the  Javali  mine,  on  October  10  last,  after  a  short 
illness. 


SERTHOLD    SEEMANN,     Ph.D. 


graph  on  the  last  named  order  has  been  published 
separately. 

In  1865  Dr.  Seemann  was  elected  honorary  secretary 
of  the  "International  Botanical  Congress,"  projected 
to  meet  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  But  after 
devoting  himself  for  a  short  time  to  the  duties  of  this 
office  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  tender  his 
resignation,  in  order  to  carry  out  an  engagement  made 
with  his  old  fellow-traveller.  Captain  Bedford  Pirn, 
R.N.,  to  explore  New  Segovia  and  other  parts  of 
Nicaragua,  for  the  Central  American  Association. 
This  led  him  a  third  time  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
brought  him  once  more  to  Panama,  and  other  places 
and  scenes  with  which  his  writings  have  made  the 
public  famihar. 

Dr.  Seemann  was  a  Fellow  of  many  of  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  societies  of  this  country  and  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  much  interest  in  the  Anthropological 
Society.  Of  late  years  he  became  connected  as 
managing  director  with  a  gold  mining  company  in 
Chontales,   Nicaragua,  and  in  its  service  made  many 


THE    FOXGLOVE. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  about  some  of  the 
French  woods,  especially  in  those  connected  with  many 
of  the  old  Royal  residences,  is  the  masses  of  gorgeous- 
coloured  Foxgloves  in  all  their   natural  beauty,  asso- 
ciated with  Bracken  and  Heather.     One  spot  particu- 
larly calls  for  especial  notice  in  the  Versailles  wood, 
through  which  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Ouest  passes  to 
Rambouillet  and  on  to  Brest.     This  spot,   I  venture 
to  say,  is  unequaUed  anywhere  for  such  masses  of  this 
splendid,  uncultivated  flower.       There  may  be  places 
in  this  country  where  Foxgloves  look  and  thrive  as 
well,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  hundreds  of  places  where 
they  would   grow  and  flower  in  perfection  were  a  few 
hundred  plants  planted  in  favourable  spots   at   first, 
since  it  would  perpetuate 
itself  easily.      This  was 
done  at  one  or  two  pri- 
\'ate  places,  to  my  know- 
ledge,  and   was  brought 
about   by    the    sight    of 
those   above  mentioned. 
I    could   mention   a  few 
places  in  France    where 
the  proprietors  introduced 
them  with  effect  near  the 
flower  gardens,  in  large 
masses,     alongside      the 
avenues  that  in  all  French 
chateaux  run  away  right 
and  left  into  the  uncared- 
for    woods.       Fo.xgloves 
among  masses  of  green, 
whether      Bracken,      or 
what  not,  have  a  grand 
and  majestic  look,   such 
as  is  not  easily  forgotten 
when  once  seen ;   and  I 
think,    in  places    where 
we    too   often    see   such 
masses  of  Nettles,  with  a 
very    small    amount    of 
trouble  we  might  see  in 
their  stead  the  beautiful 
Foxgloves,  as  a  rule,  in 

I     purpose      planting 
some  hundreds  next  year 
about,    here    and   there, 
among  Rhododendrons — 
newly  planted  Rhododen- 
drons,   for  where   these 
thrive  in  the  natural  soil 
I   have    invariably    seen 
the   Foxglove    do    well. 
Many  hundreds  of  plants 
can    be    raised    from    a 
good  packet  of  seed,  and, 
now-a-days,     when     we 
have  such   fine,  spotted, 
improved  strains,  I  think 
we  may  look  forward  to 
the    time   when    all    our 
woods,  and  shaded,  fre- 
quented  nooks,    will   be 
beautified   with  this  fine 
wild   flower.      To  those 
who  have  had  no  expe- 
rience with  this  plant  I 
would   further  remark — 
procure  a  packet  of  seed 
and  sow  it  in  a  pan,  in  a 
moist  heat,  in  February. 
As  soon  as  large  enough 
to     handle,     prick     out 
an  inch  apart  or  so  in  a 
frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light    where    there  is    a 
slight  heat,  and  where  no 
frost  can  enter.    A  month 
or  so  after  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  into 
borders,  to  be  lifted  again  in  autumn  to  plant  in  perma- 
nent places  anywhere  and  everywhere  where  suitable,  to 
flower  the  following  summer.   They  must  be  nearly  two 
years  old,  and  strong,  ere  they  flower  profusely.     We 
had  spikes  of  flower  last  year  fully  4  feet  long,  from 
two  year  old  plants.     These  were  planted,  however, 
in  garden  soil  among  large  Rhododendrons,  and  had  a 
fine  effect.     They  continued  to  throw  up  spikes  all  the 
summer,    and    being   a   moist  year,    they,    moreover, 
being   situated  on  an   east   aspect  shaded  by  a  high 
wall,  they  continued  to  flower  till  September. 

I  can't  say  they  are  as  brilliant  as  the  Gladiolus,  but 
one  thing  in  their  favour  is,  they  can  be  grown  among 
large  evergreens  in  a  dressed  and  formal  way  as  well  as 
in  the  shady  woods.  At  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  residence  of  the  young  Due  de  Luyne— who  was 
killed  during  the  late  war,  under  melancholy  circum- 
stances— about  20  miles  from  Versailles,  I  remember 
seeing,  some  years  ago,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  me  by 
M.  Cide  (the  gardener  there)  an  improved  spotted  form 
of  Foxglove.  It  was  amongst  a  lot,  gi'owing  wild  ; 
and   he   kindly  gave  me  a  pod  or  two  of  seed,  from 
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which  I  have  grown  the  sort  here  and  elsewhere.     It 
among  Foxgloves,  what  the  new  spotted  form  of  Glox 
nia  that  came  out  at  the  French  Exhibition  in  1S67, 
among  Gloxinias,  and  it  varies   in   colour  from  pure 
white  to  dark   pink   and   purple.     The  one  I  speak 
of  as  growing  in  the  Versailles  wood  is  a  much  darker 
variety,  and  shows  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  spotted 
is  the  sort  which  I  grow.  H.  K. 


NEW  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 

Certificated     at    the     Royai,    Horticultl-ral 
Society's  Meetings,  1870 — 71. 

First-class  Certijicates  were  aivarded  to  tJie  following 


Apple,  Galloway  Pippin 


Cherry,   Bigarreau   Noir  de 
Schmidt 

„     Burghley  Park 
Cucumber,  Luton  Hoo 

.,    Tender  and  True 
Fruit-gatherer,      Bouckart's 


J.    Backhouse    &    Son 
G.  Cooling,  April  20,  1870. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Nov.  2 
T.  Rivers  &  Son,  July 


870. 


Gripe, 


J.  Douglas,  May  3, 
M.  Verhulpen,  Sept, 


J.  R.  Pearson,  Se 
1.  Standish,  May 
T.  R,  Pearson,  A, 
W.  Paul.  Dec.  i. 


,.87,. 


.,     Early  Ascot  Frontignan 

.,     Ferdinand   de    Lesseps 

.,     WaUham  Cross 
Mel  ^11,  Victory  of  Bath 
Parsley,      Covent 

Garnishing  ..  . .  . .     Ca 

Pear,  Brockworth  Park  . .  J. 
Plum,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ..  Di 
Radish,  Californian  WinK  """ 
Roiffea.    or  Reed-grass   (fc 

tying)  R.  Wrench  &  Sons,  July  s, 

Strawberry,  The  Amateur  ..     S.  Bradley,  July  ig,  1871. 

„     Royalty  ..         ..     J.  Trolman,  June  20,  1870. 


\V.  Robinson,  Dec.  6,  1 


FOREST  CULTURE. 


[Extr-icts  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Baron  Ferd.  von  Mueller, 
C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S..  Government  Botanist  for 
Victoria,  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Melbourne, 
on  June  22,  1871.] 

How  to  provide,  in  time,  the  wood  necessary  for 
our  mines,  railways,  buildings,  fences,  as  well  as  for 
the  ordinary  domestic  and  other  purposes,  becomes  a 
question  which  from  year  to  year  presses  with  increased 
urgency  on  our  attention,  the  consideration  of  which 
we  have  already  far  too  long  deferred.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  argued  that  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  some  of 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Victorian  territory,  abundance 
of  forests  still  exist,  enough  to  supply  all  wants  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  is  perfectly  true  in  the 
abstract ;  but  how  does  this  argument  apply,  when 
we  well  know  that  such  timber  occurs  in  secluded 
places,  mostly  on  high  and  broken  ranges,  without 
roads  ?  And  even  if  the  latter  were  constructed,  which 
certainly  will  be  required  gradually,  at  what  price  can 
such  timber  be  conveyed  the  required  distance  ?  .Sup- 
pose, however,  that  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
whence  are  we  to  obtain  the  deals  of  northern  Pines, 
the  boards  of  the  red  Cedar,  and  the  almost  endless 
kinds  of  other  woods,  which  future  artisans  will  require? 
For,  assuredly,  neither  Europe  nor  North  America  can 
sustain  the  heavy  call  on  their  indigenous  and  even 
plained  forests  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come.  Tro- 
pical woods  might  for  a  time  be  brought  from  the 
jungles  of  three  continents,  but  certainly  not  at  a  small 
cost.  Besides,  tropical  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  not  gre- 
garious ;  we  cannot  judge  before  hand  in  every  instance 
of  their  durability  and  other  qualities  ;  we  cannot  re- 
cognise their  extraordinary  variety  of  sorts  specifically 
from  mere  inspection  of  the  logs,  and  we  should  find 
ourselves  soon  surrounded  by  endless  difficulties  and 
perplexities  were  we  to  depend  on  such  resources 
alone.  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  timely  to  create  in- 
dependent resources  of  our  own,  for  which  we  have 
really  such  great  facility?  With  equal  earnestness 
another  aspect  of  the  timber  question,  as  concerning 
our  national  economy,  forces  itself  on  our  reflection. 
The  inhabitable  space  of  the  globe  is  not  likely  to 
increase,  except  through  forests  which  would  initiate  a 
new  organic  creation,  or  at  all  events  bring  the  present 
phase  in  the  world's  history  to  a  close  ;  but  while  the 
area  of  land  does  not  increase,  mankind,  in  spite  of 
deadly  plagues,  of  the  horrors  of  warfare,  and  of  unac- 
countable oppressions  and  miseries,  which  more  ex- 
tended education  and  the  highest  standard  of  morals  can 
only  reduce  or  subdue— mankind,  iri  spite  of  all  this, 
increases  numerically  so  rapidly,  that  before  long  more 
space  must  be  gained  for  its  very  existence.  Where 
can  we  look  for  the  needful  space  ?  Is  it  in  the  tropic 
zones,  with  their  humid  heat  and  depressing  action  on 
our  energies  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  frigid  zone,  which  sustains 
but  a  limited  number  of  forms  of  organism  ?  Or  is  it 
rather  in  the  temperate  and  particularly  our  warm  tem- 
perate zone,  that  we  have  to  offer  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  our  fellow-men,  closely  located  as  they  in 
future  must  be  ?  But  this  formation  of  dense  and  at  the 
same  time  also  thriving  settlements,  how  is  it  to  be  car- 
ried out,  unless  indeed  we  place  not  merely  our  soil  at 
the  disposal  of  our  coming  brethren,  but  offer  with  this 
soil  also  the  indispensable  requisities  of  a  vigorous  in- 
dustrial  life,  among  which  requisites  the  easy  and  inex- 
pensive access  to  a  sufficiency  of  wood  stands  well-nigh 
foremost. 

I  may  be  met  with  the  reply,  that  the  singular  ra- 
pidity of  the  growth  of  Australian  trees  is  such  as  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  each  generation  all  that  is 


required,  as  far  as  wood  is  concerned  ;  and  as  a  corollary 
it  would  follow  that  each  generation  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facility  thus  brought  locally  within  its 
reach.  I  can  assure  this  audience  that  enlightened 
nations  abroad  do  far  more  than  this,  and  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  greater  facilities  here  enjoyed  ; 
they  provide,  with  keen  forethought  and  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  duty  for  their  followers,  that  before- 
hand which  cannot  be  called  forth  at  any  time  at  will. 
If  we  examine  this  part  of  the  question  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  much  to  think  about,  much  to  act  upon. 
Not  even  all  our  Eucalypts  are  of  rapid  growth  ;  they 
further  belong  to  a  tribe  of  trees  with  a  hard  kind  of 
wood,  which,  though  so  valuable  for  a  multitude  of 
purposes,  cannot  supply  all  that  the  needs  of  life  daily 
demand  from  us  for  our  industrial  work. 

The  quick-growing  Eucalypts,  among  which  the 
blue-gum  tree  of  this  colony  and  Tasmania  stands  pre- 
eminent, are  comparatively  few  in  number,  nor  are 
these  few  all  of  gigantic  size.  They  are,  moreover, 
restricted  in  their  natural  occurrence  to  limited  tracts 
of  country,  from  which  they  must  be  established  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  other  soil  for  the  necessities  of  other 
communities— for  the  gratitude  of  other  populations. 
Then,  again,  the  Pines  of  foreign  lands,  often  impress- 
ing a  splendour  on  their  landscapes,  must  be  brought 
to  our  shores— to  our  Alps— with  an  intention  of  utilis- 
ing every  square  mile  of  ground,  however  unpromising 
in  its  sterility  ;  for,  after  all,  that  square  mile  repre- 
sents a  portion,  albeit  so  small,  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  See  how  the  Norway  Spruce  (which  gives 
us  so  much  of  our  deals  and  tar)  insinuates  its  massive 
roots  through  the  fissures  of  disintegrating  rocks,  or, 
failing  to  penetrate  the  stony  structure,  sends  its  trail- 
ing* roots  over  the  surface  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
barest  rocks  until  they  have  found  a  genial  soil,  how- 
ever scanty,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
real  age  of  the  larger  trees,  which  are  sinking  daily 
under  our  axes,  often  sacrificed  unnecessarily.  On  this 
occasion,  as  an  apt  one,  I  may  then  explain,  that  a 
period  of  a  quarter  or  even  half  a  century  must  elapse 
before  a  solid  plank,  hardened  by  age,  can  be  obtained 
from  even  a  rapid-growing  Eucalyptus  tree.  It  is 
estimated  to  require  20  to  25  years  before  even  a  sleepei 
of  blue-gum  wood  can  be  obtained  from  a  tree  planted 
in  ordinary  soil ;  and  that  double  the  time  will  elaps 
before  a  sown  tree  of  the  still  more  durable  red-gui 
Eucalyptus  will  furnish  sleepers,  such  as  hitherto  have 
been  in  use  for  our  railway  works.  But  a  supply  of 
fuel  from  these  trees  may  be  obtained  much  earlier. 
Mr.  Adam  Anderson,   a  timber  merchant  of  this  city, 

Vet  for  forest  operati 
of  a  twofold  kind,  for  which 
justly  envied.  We  can  dissemi 
Eucalyptus  trees  in  the  most  arid 
to  them,  as  a  first  shelter,  many  of  the  native  Casua- 
rinas  and  Acacias,  and  thus  gain  cover  for  less  hardy 
trees  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fine" 
in  the  moist  and  rich  valleys  of  our  ranges  a  vast  exten 
of  space,  where,  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  clime 
sub-tropic  trees  could  be  reared  million-fold  ;  where 
for  instance,  whole  forests  of  the  red  Cedar  might  be 
originated.  Besides,  we  do  not  stand  at  any 
advantage  if  we  want  to  raise  a  belt  of  sea-coast  1 
all  along  the  shores,  or  if  we  wish  to  rear  the  Norway 
Spruce,  or  Silver  Fir,  or  Larch,  or  Weymouth  Fir,  or 
the  Douglas  Pine,  or  any  of  the  Pitch  Pines  of  North 
America  ;  because  we  can  call  forth,  if  we  like,  whole 
forests  of  them  on  sub-alpine  heights  never  yet  thus 
utilised. 

Suppose  we  reckon  that  100  forest  trees  would  be 
required  to  be  planted  on  an  acre,  allowing  for  periodic 
thinning-out  ;  and  assuming  that  for  climatic  and 
hygienic  considerations,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  wood  supply,  we  should  require  finally  one-fourth 
of  our  Victorian  territory  kept  as  a  forest-area,  we 
would  expect  to  possess  1,568,000,000  trees,  and  to 
provide  for  their  timely  restoration  in  proportion  to 
their  removal  or  natural  loss. 

Most  of  us  are  lulled  into  security  by  seeing  that  we 
receive  as  yet  our  foreign  woods  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary traffic,  and  we  are  not  easily  inclined  to  think  that 
the  supply  may  cease  suddenly,  or  be  obtainable  only 
at  an  exorbitant  expense.  Even  in  the  United  States 
of  America  there  are  places  where  the  price  of  fuel  and 
timber  has  already  risen  fourfold.  We  are  told  that 
recently,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
alone,  during  one  single  year,  2,000,000  of  Pine  trees 
were  cut  for  lumber  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  destruction  no  timber  trees  will  be  left 
in  those  States  after  50  years,  while  it  will  take  a 
century  to  replace  them,  if  even  this  be  possible. 
Quebec  exported  in  i860  not  less  than  70,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  squared  or  sawn  timber,  equal  to  about  a  million 
tons  of  wood — a  large  share  yielded  by  the  Weymouth 
Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)- not  taking  into  account  the 
current  local  consumption.  This  tree,  yielding  the 
white  American  pine-wood,  requires  fully  60  years  of 
growth  before  it  can  be  sawn  into  timber  of  any  good 
size.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  recent  civil  war 
in  North  America,  28,000  Walnut  trees  were  felled  to 
supply  one  single  European  factory  with  the  material 
for  gun-stocks,  demanded  for  that  fratricidal  war.  Is  it 
not  right  to  reflect  in  due  time  on  the  vast  extensions  of 
'Iroads,  manufactures,  mines,  ship-building,  dwellings, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  to  ask,  where  is  the  wood  supply 


to  come  from  ?  The  requirements  in  this  direction 
must  necessarily  rise  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
and  the  augmented  refinements  of  civilisation,  yet  the 
area  of  supply  we  see  constantly  decreasing.  The  loss 
on  Wheat  crops  during  four  of  the  more  recent  years  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  alone,  for  want  of  shelter  against 
cutting  winds,  was  estimated  at  ;f  5,000,000,  and  this 
is  regarded  as  the  mere  sequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
forests,  and  not  traceable  to  exhaustive  culture.  Cereal 
crops  and  Vines  were  destroyed  in  many  parts  of  South 
Europe  also,  through  the  complete  want  of  shelter. 

To  give  some  idea  how  long  a  time  will  elapse  before 
actual  timber,  not  merely  firewood,  is  obtained  from 
planted  trees,  I  subjoin  a  brief  list  of  the  more  common 
Middle  European  forest  trees,  together  with  notes  of 
their  age  when  eligible  for  various  timber  purposes  : — 


1  Fir 


ve  enjoy  here  advantages 
[  in  Middle  Europe  we  are 


quickly-grow 


That,  however,  in  our  winterless  zone,  such  of  these 
trees  as  will  endure  a  warmer  clime  would  advance 
with  more  quickness  to  maturity,  must  be  readily  mani- 
fest. The  accurate  Customs  returns  for  the  last  year 
show  an  importation  of  foreign  woods  to  the  value  of 
;,f  223, 769  ;  there  was  scarcely  any  export.  This  very 
month  the  imported  building  wood  sent  to  Sandhurst 
alone  has  cost  ^58,000.  Some  countries  have  not  been 
altogether  unmindful  of  the  conservation  of  their 
forests.  Germany,  already  much  devastated  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  received  its  first  forest  laws  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne — indeed  with  the 
commencement  of  agriculture  and  the  settling  of  the 
nomadic  hunter  on  fixed  habitations.  The  forests  thus 
discontinued  to  be  common  property,  and  in  the  14th 
century  there  had  commenced  a  forest  economy.  Full 
legislation,  regular  management  and  actual  cultivation 
of  trees  on  an  extensive  scale,  date  back  150  years. 
Venice  formed  its  forest  laws  in  the  15th  century. 
Although  the  desire  for  ample  hunting  territory 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
encroachment  of  the  Middle  European  forests,  this  at 
the  same  time  saved  them  to  the  country. 

Within  the  operations  of  wood  culture  may  also  be 
included  that  of  subduing  drift-sand,  and  solidifying 
the  latter  finally  by  plantations.  For  this  purpose  can 
be  chosen  the  Aleppo  Pine,  Cluster  Pine,  Scotch 
Fir,  or  our  own  less  arboreous  so-called  seashore  Tea 
trees  {Melaleuca  parviflora  and  Leptospermum  lieviga- 
tum);  further,  the  drooping  She-oak  (Casuarina  quadri- 
valvis),  the  coast  Honeysuckle  (Banksia  integrifolia), 
and  also  our  desert  Cypress,  or  so-called  Murray  Pine. 
As  not  only  in  close  vicinity  to  our  fine  city  one  wilder- 
ness of  shifting  sand  exists,  but  as  also  in  other  places 
of  our  shores  the  sand  is  invading  villages,  towns,  and 
perhaps  harbours,  and  as,  moreover,  many  a  desert 
spot  inland  may  be  reclaimed,  I  would  remark,  that  to 
arrest  the  waves  of  the  sand  some  wickerwork  or  cover 
of  brush  is  needed  on  the  storm  side.  Large  seaweeds 
help  to  form  such  covering.  Sods  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum,  to  which  the  unpoetic  name  of  "pigfaces"  is 
here  given,  and  which  abounds  on  our  coast,  should 
copiously  be  scattered  over  the  sand  ridges  ;  wild 
Cabbage,  Celery,  Seakale,  Samphire,  New  Zealand 
Spinach  (Tetragonia),  Chamomile  and  various  Clovers 
and  Broom  plants  should  be  sown,  and  creeping  Sand- 
grass  (Festuca  littoralis,  Triticum  junceum),  Buffalo- 
grass  (Agrostis  stolonifera),  &c.,  should  be  planted, 
particularly  also  sand  Sedges  and  sand  Rushes,  among 
the  best  of  which  are  Carex  arenaria,  and  here  the 
Sword  Rush  (Lepidosperma  gladiatum).  Psoralea 
pinnata  and  Rhus  typhinum,  Prunus  maritima  (the 
Canadian  sea-coast  Plum),  and  Ailantus  glandulosa, 
prove  also  valuable  in  this  respect.  As  eligible,  I  may 
add  also  the  native  Couch-grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon), 
the  South  African  Ehrhartia  gigantea,  the  European 
Psamma  arenaria,  Elyraus  arenarius  (or  Lyme),  even 
the  Live  Oak  (Quercus  virens),  as  also  another 
American  Oak  (Quercus  obtusiloba),  and  the  Turkey 
Oak  (Quercus  Cerris),  and  perhaps  Poplars,  some 
Willows,  and,  among  Firs,  the  Pinus  insignis,  Pinus 
edulis,  P.  rigida,  P.  australis.  The  common  Brake 
Fern  helps  also  much  to  conquer  the  sand.  The  New 
Zealand  Flax  covers  coast  sand  naturally,  within  the  very 
exposure  of  the  spray.  +  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
exclusion  of  traffic  from  the  sand  is  imperative,  as  also 
security  against  ingress  of  goats  and  domestic  animals  of 
any  kind,  otherwise  the  eflfort  is  hopeless.  Fencing  of 
the  area  and  stringent  municipal  laws  will  make,  how- 
ever, any  operations  of  this  kind,  even  without  great 
expense,  a  success,  as,  in  consequence  of  my  advice, 


lould  be  remembered  that  most  of  our  forest  ranges  are 

devoid  of  pine-wood,  only  one  species  of  Callitris  occur- 

few  limited  mountain  districts,  while  our  second  Callitris 

ert    species.     Without   coniferous   trees  of  our  own  we 

Ity  experience  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required  supply 

pitch,  turpentine,   and  pine-resin.     Doubtless  for  many 

res  iron    is  now  substituted,   but  even  a  ship  or  a 

be  built  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  very  production  of 

pendent  on  fuel.     In  the  absence  of  coal,  the  use  of 

iron,  involving  here  an  expenditure  for  heavy  freight,  must  neces- 

t  Dr.  Jam.  Hector  calculated  that  in  New  Zealand  an  acre  of 
„jod  Flax  land  contained  about  100,000  leaves  of  the  Phormium 
tenax,  and  yields  about  10  tons  weight  of  dry  leaves  ;  or,  if  only 
the  outer  leaves  are  taken,  4  tons.  The  yield  of  clean  fibre  is 
about  23  per  100  of  the  green  leaf 
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has  been  shown  at  Queenscliff.  Wood  culture  on  drift- 
sand  carries  with  it  also  the  recommendation  of  pro- 
viding the  needful  belt  of  shelter  which  each  coast 
should  possess.  There  are  a  few  other  Pines— for 
instance,  Pinus  Taeda,  the  Loblolly  Pine  of  North 
America,  and  several  other  trees  which  grow  fast  in 
sand  whenever  it  is  no  longer  moving ;  they  endure 
the  sea  storms,  gradually  consolidate  the  soil,  and 
render  it  in  course  of  time  arable.  In  South  Africa 
Tiome  Proteas  and  Leucospermums,  the  Virgilia,  also 
Myrica,  grow  in  coast  sand.  All  these  planting  opera- 
tions must  be  performed  very  early,  and  in  the  cool 
season.  The  grasses  and  herbs  must  precede  the  Pines 
and  other  trees.  Teclmical  Industries  will  gain  from 
these  Pines  in  due  time. 

On  the  modes  of  raising  or  renovating  forests  not 
much  can  be  said  on  this  occasion.  For  natural  up- 
growth, perfect  clearing  and  fencing  is  recommendable. 
Subsequently,  the  removal  of  young  crooked  trees  and 
the  surplus  of  saplings  is  needed.  Seedlings  may  be 
transferred  from  spots  where  they  stand  too  densely,  to 
more  open  or  bare  places.  Suckers  should  be  destroyed 
where  the  gain  of  good  timber  is  an  object.  Periodic 
clearing  of  young  trees  is  effected  according  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  particular  species ;  lopping  of  branches 
is  advisable  should  they  densely  meet.  For  broadcast 
sowing,  the  ground  should  be  completely  cleared  and 
burnt.  By  breaking  the  ground  a  great  acceleration  of 
growth  of  the  trees  is  attained,  even  to  a  tenfold 
degree.  Planting  in  rows  affords  the  best  access  for 
subsequent  thinning  and  successive  removal  of  the 
timber  ;  the  quincunx  system  will  give  approach  in 
three  directions.  Pines  are  planted  in  Germany  only 
about  7  feet  apart,  as  they  require  least  room  of  all 
trees ;  but  15  feet  is  a  fair  distance  at  an  age  of  40 
years.  The  New  Hampshire  Pine  stands  only  5  to 
6  feet  apart  at  an  age  of  50  years,  and  yet  is  not  pre- 
vented by  this  crowded  growth  from  being  then  100 
feet  high,  with  the  stems  very  straight,  and  1 8  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  If  Pines  and  Oaks  are  pro- 
miscuously planted,  then  the  former,  which  act  as 
nurse-trees,  are  removed  in  10  or  20  years,  and  the 
ground  is  left  to  the  Oak,  or  any  other  deciduous  tree, 
at  distances  at  first  10  or  12  feet  apart,  and  subse- 
quently wider  still.  No  decayed  wood  is  left  in 
planted  forests,  as  it  would  harbour  boring  insects. 
Pines  are  considered  not  to  increase  much  in  value  after 
80  years,  when  most  of  them  have  attamed  full 
maturity ;  afterwards  they  grow  but  slowly.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  1200  Pine  trees  are  set  out  on  an  acre,  with 
a  view  of  early  utilisation  of  a  portion  of  the  young 
trees.  The  rate  of  growth  may  be  much  accelerated  in 
most  trees  by  irrigation,  hence  mountain  streamlets 
should  be  diverted  into  horizontal  ditches  where  forests 
are  occupying  hill-sides.  The  best  cultivated  forests  of 
Germany  are  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as 
native  woods. 

For  shelter  plantations,  intended  to  yield  ultimately 
also  timber  and  fuel  to  farming  populations,  it  is  re- 
commendable  to  adopt  the  American  method,  according 
to  which  belts  of  trees  are  regularly  planted  at  about 
quarter-mile  distance,  the  belts,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  be  from  4  to  10  rods  wide,  and  to  be  formed 
in  such  direction  as  to  front  the  prevailing  winds. 
These  timber-belts  are  usually  fenced.  Such  shelter- 
trees  are  likely  to  rise  to  30  feet  in  10  years,  and  have 
proved  so  advantageous  as  to  double  the  farm  crop, 
while  judicious  management  of  these  tree-belts  will 
supply  the  wood  necessary  for  the  farm.  There  are 
1,400,000  square  miles  of  treeless  plains  in  the  United 
States,  which  in  due  course  of  time  will  necessarily  be 
converted  to  a  great  extent  into  agricultural  areas  on 
account  of  the  generally  excellent  soil.  The  Locust 
tree  is  much  chosen  for  shelter  purposes.  Denuded 
woodland  of  poor  soil,  left  undisturbed  to  natural  reno- 
vation, has  become  in  some  populous  localities  five 
times  as  valuable  as  the  adjoining  mferior  tillage,  or 
pasture  land.  F"or  the  greatest  profit  in  fuel  the  trees 
in  some  parts  of  North  America  are  cut  about  every 
16  years.  We  here,  commanding  Eucalypts,  Acacias, 
and  Casuarinas,  would  gain  wood-harvests  still  sooner. 
The  increased  value  of  less  fertile  lands  through  spon- 
taneous upgrowth  of  timber  is  estimated  at  yV^ths  of 
simple  interest  annually  in  woodless  localities,  no 
labour  being  expended  on  this  method  of  wood-culture. 
Judicious  management  in  thinning-out  enhances  the 
Value  of  such  forest  land  still  more.  Wet  and  un- 
drained  grounds  can  be  made  to  yield  a  return  in  Elms, 
Willows,  Cottonwood,  swamp  Cypresses  and  other 
swamp  trees,  or  stony  declivities  in  Pines  and 
Kucalypts,  at  a  trifling  cost.  For  details,  the  forest 
literature,  which  is  in  Germany  particularly  rich,  should 
be  studied.  Capitalists  would  likely  find  it  safer  and 
more  profitable  to  secure  land  for  timber  growth,  than 
to  invest  in  many  another  speculation.  After  the 
example  set  at  Massachusetts,  our  agricultural  societies 
might  award  premiums  and  medals  for  the  best  timber 
plantations  raised  in  their  districts.  We  have  societies 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  animals,  native  or  intro- 
duced birds,  young  fish,  &c.  :  why  could  not  a  strong 
and  widely-spreadmg  league  be  organised  for  the  saving 
of  the  native  forests  ?  Might  not  every  child  in  a  school 
plant  a  memorial  tree,  to  be  entrusted  to  its  care,  to 
awaken  thus  an  interest  in  objects  of  this  kinds  at  an 
early  age  ? 

Reverting  to  the  importance  of  shelter,  let  me 
remark  that  50  years  ago  the  Peach  flourished  in  North 
Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  where  it  caimot 


any  longer  now  be  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  now 
colder  and  far  more  changeable  climate,  since  the 
forests  have  been  extensively  removed.  Even  ordinary 
orchards  and  cereal  fields  suffer  there  now.  Vet  poor 
land  will  yield  a  better  return  in  wood  than  in  com 
crops,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  favour- 
able effect  of  a  young  forest  on  climate  may  be  felt 
already  after  a  dozen  years.  Even  on  ordinary  sheep 
runs  trees  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  for 
shelter  and  shade. 

(TV  ic  Ccutinued:) 


NYMPH.EA    ODORATA. 

In  Nymphaia  odorata  we  have  a  perfect  miniature 
of  the  N.  alba.  Its  flowers  are  white,  about  the  size 
of  a  florin,  and  highly  fragrant,  and  they  usually  appear 
about  July  or  August  When  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  the  leaves  average  about  2  inches  across,  but  when 
grown  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse  (as  it  often  is,  though 
perfectly  hardy)  the  flowers  will  be  2  inches  and  the 
leaves  4  inches  across,  the  latter  generally  of  a  reddish- 
purple  underneath. 

It  is  of  all  others  the  plant  for  small  tanks  or  basins, 
requiring  only  a  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  of 
water  for  its  perfect  development.  If  planted  in  a 
pond,  it  should  be  near  the  margin,  and  must  not  be 
planted  more  than  a  foot  below  the  surface.  It  will 
also  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  few  rough  pieces  of 
rock,  so  placed  that  the  water  can  flow  in  and  out,  to 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  pond  ;  and  also  to  lay  a 
few  smooth  pebbles  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to 
keep  it  in  its  place. 

The  native  habitat  of  this  desirable  aquatic  is  in 
ponds  and  slow-flowing  streams  from  "  Canada  to 
Carolina."  It  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  small- 
growing  water  plants,  save  and  except  that  it  has  a 
rosy-cheeked  cousin  across  the  Atlantic,  which,  when 
introduced  from  the  Canadian  lakes,  will  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  it.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  unto 
"Ye  Englysshe "  that  the  Nymphrea  odorata  rosea 
does  exist  in  those  lakes,  and  when  we  get  the  two  to 
flower  side  by  side,  one  rose  and  the  other  white,  both 
equally  fragrant  withal,  and  corresponding  in  size,  it 
will  be  a  sight  to  see,  and  would  almost  justify  us  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  old  name  for  these  flowers,  viz.. 
Water  Roses,  for  thus  they  were  termed  in  this  country 
about  the  time,  now  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  that 
Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  his  work  on  "  Egyptian  Plants," 
the  136  plates  of  which,  containing  the  Nelumbium, 
Papyrus,  &c.,  were  cut  in  "brasse."  The  N.  odorata 
occasionally  ripens  seed  in  the  open  air  in  this  country, 
and  young  plants  have  been  raised  therefrom  ;  still  it 
is  slow  to  increase,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  rare. 
IV.  Buckley^  in  Fhfist  and  Pojnologist. 


gome  Cflmspnknce. 

Holly  Stealing.  — For  more  than  twenty  years  I 
have  been  a  regular  subscriber  to  and  constant  reader 
of  your  paper,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
authority  on  all  gardening  matters,  but  notwithstanding 
this  and  the  awful  threats  held  out  in  the  carol  quoted 
in  the  article  upon  Holly  in  your  last  publication,  I 
must  ciy  out,  and  if  I  were  musical  would  sing  too 
against  Holly,  for  the  following  reason.  About  20 
years  ago  when  I  took  possession  of  my  present 
residence,  the  orchard  was  divided  from  the  private 
road,  leading  only  to  my  residence  and  the  adjoining 
farm,  by  an  old  shabby  quickset  hedge,  which  I 
grubbed  up  and  replaced  wilh  young  Hollies  from 
a  nursery,  for  which  I  was  ridiculed  by  my  neighbours 
and  pronounced  a  thorough  Cockney  for  expecting 
them  to  grow  in  our  soil  and  situation  ;  but,  to  their 
great  surprise,  they  flourished  to  perfection,  and  with 
fair  play  would  now  be  an  object  of  perfect  beauty  : 
instead  of  which  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  to  me  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  passers-by  of 
all  classes  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  weather  of  the  past  summer  for  most 
trees  and  shrubs,  my  hedge  was  fuller  than  ever  of 
berries,  but  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  torn  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  people  of  all  classes.  As  there  must  be 
many  other  persons  suffering  from  the  same  cause 
I  think  you  could  help  us  greatly  by  publishing 
in  your  widely  circulated  journal  the  risk  such 
depredators  run,  which  I  think  very  few  of  them  are  at 
all  aware  of  ;  for  which  purpose  I  enclose  an  extract  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  A  Crier-out  against  Holly. 

Extract :—•' An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Statute  Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  Malicious 
Injuries  to  Property.  24  &  25  Vict.,  cap.  97,  .August  6, 
1S61. — Sec.  20.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  malici- 
ously cut,  break,  bark,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or 
damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or 
shrub,  or  any  underwood  growing  in  any  park,  pleasure- 
ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground 
adjoining  or  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house  (in  case  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ^^i), 
shall  be  guilty  ol  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
nient,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  16  years,  with  or 
without  whipping." 
[We  think  our  correspondent  should  rather  call  police 


than  cry  out  against  Holly,  as  it  is  cleariy  the 
marauders— may  their  hands  be  well  scratched  ! — that 
are  to  blame.  Perhaps  an  announcement  that  any  one 
found  in  the  act  would  be  held  guilty  of  purloining 
•'Ilex  Aquifolium  medio  -  picta  -  aurea-pallida-hetero- 
phylla,"  might  create  a  wholesome  terror.  Seriously, 
we  fully  sympathise  with  our  correspondent,  and  we 
cherish  the  same  feelings  of  wrath  against  Holly  stealers 
as  against  those  who  burden  the  poor  bush  with  such 
appellations  as  the  above.   Eds.] 

Practical  Syinpathy. — I  have  recently  witnessed 
the  sad  destruction  of  the  property  of  French  horticul- 
turists in  various  parts  of  France,  and  have  seen 
with  how  much  care  they  nursed  what  still  remained  to 
them  out  of  the  wreck  of  what  only  a  short  time  ago 
was  the  means  of  keeping  them  and  their  families,  if 
not  in  a  state  of  affluence,  at  least  in  competence  suf- 
ficient for  their  modest  wants  ;  but  now  all  is  changed, 
and  nothing  hut  desolation  is  seen.  No  day  seems  too 
long  for  the  humble  French  horticulturist  ;  at  break 
of  day  you  may  see  him,  his  wife,  and  children, 
commencing  their  daily  toil — no  nine  hours'  move- 
ment affecting  in  any  way  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
their  lives — they  work  as  much  for  the  love  of  horti- 
culture as  for  the  profits  derived  from  it.  It  was 
very  distressing  to  see  a  class  of  people,  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  must  be  considered  in- 
telligent and  who  had  no  voice  in  bringing  about  or  in 
preventing  the  folly  which  has  desokted  their  homes, 
starved  their  children,  reduced  theur  horticultural  build- 
ings to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  turned  then:  own  beautiful 
gardens  into  wildernesses  of  tangled  weeds  and  rubbish. 
Your  appeal  to  our  human  sympathy  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  made  in  vain,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  handmg  you  a  cheque  for  three  guineas  for 
the  fund,  and  earnestly  hope  all  horticulturists,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  will  aid  a  cause  which  has  so 
great  a  claim  upon  their  generosity.  John  Wills, 
F.R.H.S.,  December  25,  1871. 

French  Horticulturists'  Relief  Fund. — I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  your  appeal  to  the  nation  on 
behalf  of  the  French  horticulturists.  Depend  on  it, 
there  is  no  Communistic  sympathy  among  them.  Their 
occupation  makes  them  a  quiet,  peace-loving  people, 
content  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  brains  and  hands, 
and  never  dreaming  of  snatching  from  others  what  they 
or  their  forefathers  have  for  the  most  part  acquired  in 
the  same  way.  I  know  by  long  intercourse  with  them 
that  their  instmcts  and  interests  are  alike  opposed  to 
revolution  in  every  shape.  They  know  full  well  that 
their  business  thrives  in  time  of  peace,  and  fails 
in  war,  and  they  are  too  practical  and  thoughtful  to 
indulge  in  any  wild  vagaries.  Thus  it  would  be  hard 
if  they  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  mad  escapades 
and  sins  of  their  fellows.  Last  year's  destruction  of 
the  stock  of  many,  and  the  limited  sales  of  all, 
have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  many  an  industrious  and 
thriving  family,  and  the  early  and  severe  frost  of  this 
autumn  has  further  seriously  reduced  the  value  of  their 
small  properties.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  from  one 
of  my  regular  coirespondents  in  the  south  of  France,  he 
says  : — "  We  have  justhad  averysevere  winter  at  Lyons, 
the  thermometer  has  shown  24°  and  26°  of  frost.  The 
Roses  are  much  injured,  the  wood  of  the  Tea-scented 
is  already  cut  down  to  the  gi-ound,  and  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  will,  I  expect,  be  the  same.  We  have  had 
scarcely  any  snow,  and  this  helped  to  cause  a  great  deal 
of  the  mischief  done.  Standard  Roses  and  Grape 
Vines  will  be  as  much  damaged  as  they  were  last  year." 
Let  us  then  push  on  this  movement,  for  I  judge  that 
by  so  doing  we  shall  not  be  countenancing  revolution, 
but  rather  discountenancing  it,  by  holding  out  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  those  of  our  fellow  labourers  who  are 
earnest,  rational,  and  industrious.  The  desperadoes  of 
the  dark  alleys  and  back  slums  of  the  large  towns,  if 
our  efforts  should  reach  their  eyes  or  ears,  will  know 
well  why  Englishmen  sympathise  with  and  help  those 
who  labour  industriously  and  orderly  in  the  full  free 
light  of  a  cultivated  garden.  William  Paul,  Waltliaitt 
Cross,  TV. 

Manure  for  Conifers. — .V  few  days  ago  a  friend 
brought  me  a  handful  of  one-year  seedling  Larch,  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Scotland  ;  the  smallest 
measures  45  inches,  the  longest  Sj  inches  in  length, 
the  strongest  branched  like  two-year  seedlings.  The 
sample  was  pulled  "  without  selection  "  from  a  breadth 
of  about  2  acres,  all  of  the  same  quality,  in  Messrs. 
Lawson  &  Sons  nurseries,  near  Granton  ;  and  what 
makes  this  crop  the  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  Larch  crop  is  but  very  middling  in  general 
about  Edinburgh,  this  lot  is  in  all  respects  first-rate. 
The  man  who  gave  my  friend  the  sample  said  the 
reason  of  their  being  so  very  fine  was,  that  there  was  a 
large  quantityof  guano  used  when  sowing.  Now  as  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  using  guano  for  Conifer  seedlings, 
I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  give  their  experience  in  this 
matter.  In  the  course  of  last  summer  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Coates,  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Son's 
late  foreman,  and  he  was  then  against  the  practice  of 
using  guano  for  such  purposes,  and  preferred  well 
rotted  manure  ;  but  whatever  manure  he  used  or  what- 
ever system  he  followed  with  his  Conifer  seed,  the 
Larch  referred  to  does  him  great  credit.  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Larch  and  Scotch 
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Fuchsia  Riccartoni.— I  observe  that  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  fine  autumn  shrub  by  Mr. 
Tillery.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  its  praise. 
It  has  stood  unprotected  here  for  ten  years  ;  sometime.^ 
when  the  old  wood  escapes  the  frost,  it  flowers  early, 
from  June  to  November.  When  cut  down  to  the 
gi-ound,  either  by  frost  or  by  the  knife,  it  pushes  strong 
shoots  from  below,  and  makes  a  bolder  shrub,  but 
does  not  flower  so  early.  In  either  case  the  mass  of 
rich  crimson  flowers  it  produces,  which  you  have  only 
to  turn  to  see  the  purple  gems  within,  are  gorgeous  in 
autumn.  I  know  of  no  shrub,  unless  it  is  the  Hibiscus 
(Althcea  frutex),  at  all  comparable  to  it  at  that  season. 
miliam  Paul,   Waltimm  Cross,  N. 

Picea  nobilis. — We  have  a  number  of  healthy 
p'ants  of  different  sizes,  both  of  Picea  nobilis  and 
Abies  Douglasii,  raised  from  seed  ripened  north  of  the 
Grampians.  So  well  does  the  Douglas  Fir  succeed, 
that  there  is  some  annual  growtli  on  the  leaders  of 
upwards  of  3  feet  in  length.  The  Picea  nobilis  we  have 
were  raised  from  seeds  grown  in  two  different  places 
in  the  North,  both  of  which  vegetated  freely,  and  are 
growing  healthy  and  strong,  but  none  of  them  partake 
of  the  beautiful  glaucous  green  of  the  parents.  Their 
vigorous  growth,  however,  thoroughly  proves  that  the 
cones  were  perfectly  ripened.  I  may  here  remark  that  I 
saw  in  Ross-shire,  about  theendofjune  last,  a  fine  healthy 
tree  of  Picea  nobilis,  somewhere  about  50  feet  in  height, 
with  its  top  branches  well  covered  with  large  cones. 
This  interesting  specimen  was  growing  in  a  sheltered 
situation  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  near  the  mansion 
house  of  CouU,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  McKenzie, 
Bart. ,  and  is  close  to  the  south-west  base  of  Ben  Wyves, 
"the  windy  hill,"  or  "hill  of  the  storm.''  There 
was  also  growing  in  the  same  grounds  a  much  larger 
specimen  of  Abies  Douglasii,  but  unfortunately  it  had 
lost  its  top  some  years  ago  by  the  wind  :  it  has  now 
got  a  divided  top  of  several  leaders.  These  facts  will 
serve  to  show  tliat  the  climate  of  the  far  North  is,  after 
all,  really  not  what  those  wlio  have  never  frequented 
these  parts  suppose  it  to  be,  as  may  be  readily  seen 
by  referring  to  Mr.  Glaisher's  interesting  weather 
tables,  weekly  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  for  three  weeks'  readings  previous 
to  the  date  of  December  9,  the  average  temperature  of 
both  day  and  night  was  higher  in  Scotland.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  at  Norwich  the  temperature  was 
8°  lower  than  any  recorded  station,  thermometer  being 
at  9°,  or  23°  of  frost,  while  at  this  place  the  lowest.tempe- 
rature  up  to  December  21  has  only  been  25°,  or  7°  of 
frost.  Although  it  is  not  usual  to  have  such  a  dis- 
parity, still  as  a  rule  we  have  less  frost  and  a  higher 
summer  temperature  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Moray  Frith  and  in  Easter  Ross  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  places  in  Scotland  and  north  of  England. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  washing  our  northern  shores,  and  the  narrow 
breadth  of  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  German 
Oceans.  I  think  Mr.  Glaisher  would  do  science  some 
good  by  having  another  station  somewhere  along  the 
Moray  Frith.   J.  Wcbsler,  Gonkm  Castle. 

Carrot  Grubs.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
of  a  preventive  for  the  Carrot  grub  ?  I  say  preventive, 
because  I  am  afraid  nothing  will  destroy  it.  I  have 
put  some  of  the  larva?  into  quicklime  and  soot,  and  they 
seem  to  exist  for  days,  and  ultimately  perish  from  want 
of  sustenance  more  than  from  the  ill  elTects  of  the  lime 
or  soot.  I  have  dug  these  into  the  ground  until  it  has 
been  black  with  the  latter.  Though  our  ground  is  not 
what  is  considered  favourable  for  Carrots,  we  seldom 
fail  to  have  good-sized  ones — indeed,  I  think  they  have 
increased  in  size  for  the  last  three  years  ;  but  our  crops 
are  of  very  little  use  to  us  after  Christmas.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  entomological  readers  would  give  the 
history  of  this  formidable  enemy,  and,  if  possible, 
drawings  of  it,  with  any  hints  as  to  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  it.  W.  P.  K.  [Which  of  the  several 
larva;  that  attack  the  Carrot  does  "  W.  P.  R."  refer  to? 
Ens.] 

Orange  Culture.— I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Rivers  is  making  such  satisfactory  progress  in  Orange 
growing ;  but,  before  he  equals  the  culture  of  half  a 
century  ago,  he  will  have  to  step  considerably  ahead  of 
the  pot  system  of  growth.  The  following  extract  from 
a  paper  writen  by  my  late  father,  and  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society,  March  13,  1820,  will  show 
what  was  thought  of  Orange  culture  in  those  days.     He 

"  The  fruit  which  I  exhibited  before  the  Society  was 
part  of  the  produce  of  1818,  which  was  particularly  great 
in  that  year,  19  of  the  older  trees  yielding  298  dozen  of 
fruit,  being  an  average  of  nearly  15  dozen  to  each  tree. 
This  quantity  was  thus  produced  :— The  Citron  tree  in  the 
greenhouse  produced  eight  dozen  of  fruit,  eacli  Citron 
measuring  from  \3,\  inches  to  16!  inches  in  circumference  ; 
three  China  Orange  trees,  one  m  the  greenhouse  and  two 
in  the  conservatory,  had  60  dozen  of  fruit,  some  of  which 
measured  13  inches  round  ;  six  Seville  Orange  trees,  one 
in  the  greenhouse,  three  in  the  conservatory,  and  two  in 
tubs,  bore  140  dozen  of  fruit ;  seven  Lemon  trees,  three 
in  the  conservator}-,  three  in  the  greenhouse,  and  one  in  a 
tub,  had  50  dozen  of  fruit ;  and  from  two  Lime  trees, 
CO  dozen  of  fniit  were  produced." 
I  mny  mention  that,  for  the  growth  of  this  crop,  which 


was  specially  visited  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  and  Mr.  Sabine,  my  father  was  made  a  prac- 
tical Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  Mr. 
Donald  Munro  but  a  short  time  before  his  death 
stated  in  public  company  that  the  collection  referred  to 
was  the  best  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society. 
Oranges  at  Shipley,  where  my  father  was  gardener, 
were  regarded  as  a  specialty,  a  supply  being  required 
for  the  dessert  just  the  same  as  of  Peaches,  Grapes,  or 
Pine-apples.  An  Orange  fully  matured  upon  the  tree 
is  something  very  superior  to  those  which  we  purchase, 
the  best  flavoured  fruit  being  those  which  drop  dead 
ripe  from  the  tree.    W.  P.  Ayres,  Ne-Mark-on-Tmit. 

The  Visit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  Birmingham,— I  witnessed  some  of  the  short- 
comings at  Nottmgham.  I  think  an  arrangement  may 
be  made  by  which  all  articles  relating  to  horticulture 
or  floriculture  should  be  concentrated,  even  from  a 
watering-pot  up  to  the  most  costly  conservatory.  The 
bazaar  part  should  be  distinct.  The  hints  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Thorpe  are  worth  consideration.  I  am  also  of 
his  opinion,  that  there  is  very  great  improvement 
needed  in  the  exhibition  of  vegetables,  the  most  useful 
products  of  the  garden.  I  can  also  bear  testimony 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  choice  fruit 
when  staged.  Some  few  weeks  back  I  attended 
a  three  days'  show  in  the  West  of  England,  held  in  a 
building  the  floor  of  which  was  paved  with  wood. 
The  dust  from  it,  I  can  assure  you,  did  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  by  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  anil  there  were  instances  of  pilfering  also.  Now 
f  the  fruit  had  been  protected  by  a  case  similar  to 
those  placed  on  shop  counters,  but  made  in  a  more 
portable  and  economical  manner,  both  would  have  been 
prevented.  Surely  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  power  to  allow  exhibits  to  be  thus  protected.     I 

ould  suggest  that  all  exhibitors  should  be  allowed 
cover   their  fruit    after   the  judges    have   made  th< 
awards.     Exhibitors  would  then  be  enabled  to  lea 
their  exhibits  for  two  or  three  days  without   fear  of 
injury  or  pilfering.     I  enclose  you  a  sketch  (fig.  354) 
of  what  I  would  suggest ;  they  can  be  made  in  pine 
or  mahogany,  varnished,  and  could  be  itsed  for  other 


and  void  of  interest,  but  quite  the  contrary.  We  grow 
our  Tomatos  in  pots  (9-inch  ones),  under  glass  of 
course,  and  we  have  them  from  May  to  December. 
Amateurs,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  find  they  could  get 
ripe  fruit  sooner  by  growing  them  in  pots  and  training 
them  against  a  wall  than  by  planting  them  out  and 
allowiiig  the  roots  to  go  everywhere,  the  shoots  also, 
and  void  of  fruit — g-inch  pots  half  plunged  during  the 
early  season,  and  the  roots  wandering  out  of  the  bottom 
for  a  time,  and  severed  by  lifting  the  pot  when  the 
fruit  was  half-grown,  would  insure  more  ripe  fruit  than 
the  ordinary  common  way  of  planting-out  entirely. 
I  was  not  aware  till  this  year  that  the  Currant  Tomato 
was  of  much  use  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  grown  it  as  a 
pillar  fruiting  plant,  and  on  trellises  for  ornament,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  has  been  used  this 
ways  by  our  chefde  aihi/ie.  I  have  : 
be  used  as  j 


m  many 

it  could 

fruit  preserved  in  sugar  syrup,  as  is 


purposes,  which  would  be  useful  to  gardeners.  These 
fruit  protectors  can  also  be  made  continuous,  or  rather 
in  sections,  which  fasten  together  in  different  compart- 
ment>,  to  cover  show  tables  of  any  length,  and  may  be 
made  with  or  without  bottoms.  TT.  F.  Chapman, 
Brhtc!  Rmd,  GlouccsU-,: 

Plants  in  Bloom  at  Knowsley  Garden,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1871. — In  the  siovo  :  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima  and  its  variety,  albida  ;  Pentas  carnea.  Plumbago 
rosea,  \'inca  rosea  and  alba  ;  Epiphyllum  truncatum, 
violaceum,  and  aurantiacum  ;  Gesnera  zebrina,  Panicum 
variegatum.  Begonia  Ingtamii,  fuchsioides,  rosea, 
odorata,  hydrocotylifolia,  and  a  free  blooming  white 
one,  not  known  here  :  Fucharis  amazonica,  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtiin?.,  ArJisia  cienata  {well  berried). 
Orange,  Gardenia  litiuni,.;.!.  Cuul  Iiouse  :  Chrysan- 
themums of  kind;.  riim-lA  Lliinjiiii;  of  kinds,  double 
Polyanthus  Narci^sui,  l;.ini,in  I  ly.^.cinth.  Erica  hieinalis, 
Lapageria  rosea,  LucuHa  gratissima.  Tree  Mignonette, 
Camellias  of  kinds.  Azaleas  splendens  and  amcena, 
Heliotropium  peruvianum,  .\butilon  striatum.  Pelargo- 
nium RoUissou's  Unique.  The  Abutilons,  Luculia, 
Lapageria  and  Heliotropium,  are  planted  out.  Foliage 
plants  that  look  wcil  to  mix  with  stove  plants  named 
above  :  Drac.'ena  teratinalis,  Cooperi,  and  ferrea  ;  Cro- 
ton  pictum,  variegatum,  and  angustifolium  ;  Pandanus 
utilis,  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  Maranta  Veitchii, 
Cyanophylhun  magnificum,  Dieffenbachia  picta,  Alo- 
casia  metallica,  Peperomia  argj'rea,  Fittonia  Pearcei  and 
Verschaffeltii.  Pothos  argyrea,  and  Tradescantia 
discolor.  A.  Z. 

Tomatos.— The  Trophy  Tomato  I  put  as  No.  i, 
for  this  reason,  that  among  Tomatos  it  is  as  superior  as 
is  the  Rock  Potato  coarse  among  Potatos.  It  is  a 
round,  smooth,  large,  handsome  Tomato,  entirely 
void  of  ridges  and  furrows,  as  in  all  other  large  sorts 
of  Tomatos,  and  hence  more  useful  in  the  kitchen,  and 
less  liable  to  damp  and  rot  at  this  season.  We  have 
some  very  fine  specimens  just  now,  that  were  gathered 
partially  green  and  ripened  on  shelves  in  the  pineries. 
As  the  taste  for  Tomatos  is  gradually  increasing  in  this 
country — now  that  it  is  pretty  well  known  they  are  in 
any  way  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion— to 
know  what  sort  is  best  to  grow  is  not  a  small  matter, 


done  with  all  other  ripe  fruits  so  cleverly,  by  the  French 
chiefly.  It  would  form  a  very  beautiful  dish  if  the 
colour  and  the  entire  grappe  could  be  preserved. 
The  variety  I  allude  to  is  the  Solanum  racemigerum, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  variety  some- 
times called  the  Currant,  of  the  size  of  a  Cherry.    This 

le  is  as  small  as  a  Black  Currant,  and  with  grappes 

foot  and  more  long.  //.  K. 

Habits  of  Ants.— On  the  Riviera  there  are  certain 
species  of  ants  which  habitually  collect  very  large 
supplies  of  seeds  of  various  kinds,  those  of  wild 
species  of  grasses,  leguminous  plants,  Amaranth,  &c., 
forming  the  bulk  of  these  collections ;  but  cultivated 
plants  are  also  put  under  contribution,  and  beds  of 
Parsley  and  borders  of  dwarf  Campion  are  not  unfre- 
quently  robbed.  Now  I  am  aware  that  Huber,  Gould, 
Kirby,  and  Spence  have  all  stated  that  their  experience 
of  the  habits  of  European  ants  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  statements  previously  made  as  to  their  systematic 
harvesting  of  seed  ;  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  in 
Southern  Europe,  India,  and  Texas  ants  do  amass 
large  quantities  of  grain ;  and  I  have  met  with  a  few- 
intelligent,  though  not  trained,  observers  who  assert 


Etirope.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  person  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  plants  for  seed  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent  if  he  would  furnish  me  with  any 
reliable  data  as  to  robberies  committed  by  ants 
upon  the  produce  of  his  crops  of  grain  or  seed.  ?. 
Trahcrtte  Moggridgc. 

Outdoor  Fig  Culture.— Praning  the  Fig  or  using 
too  much  of  the  knife  has  acted  on  our  best  cultivators 
rather  like  the  paring  of  corns.  Now  all,  I  think,  will 
agree  with  me  that  neither  will  Figs  do  long  nor  corns 
feel  comfortable  without  a  certain  amount  of  the 
knife.  The  only  difference  between  praning  corns  and 
Figs  is  this — the  com  you  can  prune  until  it  nearly 
comes  to  the  bleeding  point  ;  the  Fig  requires  to  be 
well  thinned  out  with  the  knife  in  order  to  prevent  the 
over-crowding  of  the  shoots  from  the  great  exuberance 
of  its  foliage,  and  if  not  duly  attended  to  in  proper 
time  to  give  the  wood  a  chance  of  ripening,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  the  crop  will  in  general  be  a 
failure,  unless  in  very  favoured  localities.  Unless  the 
trees  are  kept  thin  of  wood,  whether  trained  horizontally 
or  fan  fashion,  the  chances  of  good  crops  will  be  indil- 
ferent.  I  have  mentioned  before  in  your  columns 
that  summer  thinning  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
well  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  Fig  out-of-doors.  I  must 
admit  that  I  never  gained  much  by  pinching  the  Fig 
cultivated  in  the  open  air.  As  your  able  correspondent, 
IMr.  Fish,  truly  observes,  "except  in  the  sunny  South, 
only  one  crop  can  be  ripened  in  the  year  out-of-doors;" 
and,  as  he  further  and  justly  observes,  respecting  his 
so-called  Figlets,  I  thoroughly  believe  in  a  good 
how  of  them  ;  thin,  weakly  wood  -will  not  produce 
them,  neither  under  inside  nor  outside  cultivation  ;  so 
that,  whatever  system  the  cultivator  may  adopt,  success 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  follow  the  strong,  short-jointed 
wood,  and  with  plenty  of  feeding  at  the  proper  time 
they  will  produce  plenty  of  Figs.  J.  Miller,  Worksop 
Manor, 

American    Early    Rose    Potato. — At   p.     1619 
"Amateur"  ask  for  information  on  the  above  Potato 
in  different  soils,  &c.     In  1870 1  planted  a  small  qu.an- 
tity— I  lb.  of  seed — and  had  33  lb.  of  good-sized  tubers 
from   it,    and,    owing,    as   I    think,    to   the  very  dry 
ner,  they  were  of  very  fair  quality  when  cooked 
(boiled),  but  not  equal  by  a  long  way  to  our  best  Eng- 
'arieties  ;  when  baked  with  their  skins  on  in  a  brisk 
,    they    wei-e    very  good,    and  looked   very  nice 
when   dressed  for  table.     In    1S71  I   planted  a  con- 
siderable  quantity,    thinking    it    might    improve    in 
quality,  but  was  greatly  disappointed,  as  it  turned  out 
'  e  one  of  the  very  worst  in  our  whole  collection, 
ig,  probably,  to  some  extent,  to  the  wet  summer 
have   had.     They   were   planted  in  rows   2   feet 
iches  apart,  and    15   inches  from   set  to   set,    all 
planted  whole,  with  all  eyes  but  one  cut  out,  on  very 
heavy  loam  :  the  yield  was  very  heavy,  and  fine,  large, 
handsome  Potatos,  but  of  so  little  value,  that  I  have 
for  ever  discarded  it — and  this  is  the  verdict  of  nearly 
evei-y  one  who  has  tried  it  in  this  neighbourhood.    The 
.me,  to  some  extent,  maybe  said  of  qualities  of  all  the 
merican  varieties  of  which  I   have  any  experience, 
have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  a  Potato 
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,  f  . ,  ,  - ,  ''"''  n^™ely.  Veitch's  Improved  Ash- 
leaf.  Although  not  exactly  a  new  one,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently knoivn,  or  it  would  be  much  more  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  quite  a  week  earlier  than  Myatt's 
Ashleaf,  Improved  Walnutleaf,  or  Mona's  Pride  and 
produces  much  larger  and  more  even-sized  Potatos 
than  any  of  them.  This  for  earliest,  with  White 
Blossom  Kidney  second,  Webb's  Imperial  third, 
Fluke  fourth,  and  Paterson's  Victoria  latest,  will  o-ive 
"  Amateur  "  much  more  satisfaction  than  any  of^'the 
American  varieties  yet  offered,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  price  asked  for  some  of  them.  John 
May,  Tl,c  Gardens,  Westfield,  Haylrngs  Island,  Hants. 

„  £"'^""1,''"®-— A'  P-  '6'S,  your  correspondent, 
H.  K.,  in  speaking  of  Cucumbers,  says,  "  I  look 
upon  Blue  Gown  as  the  handsomest  and  finest  ol  all 
Cucumbers  also  as  prolific."  Would  he  kindly 
inform  us  if  he  grows  Rollisson's  Telegraph  (true)'— 
the  general  opinion  being  that  this  is  by  far  the  most 
prolific,  although  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  deny 
the  handsome  appearance  of  the  Blue  Gown  G 
Shnmonds,  Sydenham. 
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Elementary    Treatise    on    Physics,  etc. 

lated  and  Edited  from  Ganat's  Elements  de  Ph 

By  (i.    Atkinson,    Ph.D.      Fifth   Ed 

mans.  1S72.  Pp.  828  ;  fig.  726. 
This  is  an  .admirable  text-book,  clearly  and  accurately 
written  and  well  illustrated.  It  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  rudimentary  outlines  and  the  more 
elaborate  and  complex  works  or  monographs  on  parti- 
cular subjects.  The  editor  has  evidently  been  careful 
m  this  new  edition  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  researches  of  Tyndal  and  other  physicists 
It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  appli 
cation  of  physics  to  vegetable  and  animal  physiology 
would  have  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  author  and  editor  than  it  has  done,  and  we  can  but 
regret  that  the  subject  is  passed  over  with  such  scanty 
reference.  Englisli  literature  is  singularly  deficient  in 
this  respect  as  compared  with  German,  and  we  believe 
that  one  reason  for  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  most  important  subject  is 
the  absence  of  a  good  text-book,  setting  forth  clearly 
the  agency  of  light,  heat,  gravity,  and  electricity  on 
plant-life.  That  the  author  and  editor  of  the  present 
work  are  not  disqualified  for  such  a  task,  is  shown  by 
the  following  citation,  which  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  employed  in  the  work  before  us  :— 

"  Cold  Produced  by  Nocturnal  Radialhm.—Xim'ma  the 
day  the  groun_d_  receives   from  the  sun   more  heat  "than 
reverse  is  the 
earth  loses  by  radiation  is 
consequently  a  fall  of  temperatu 

greater  according  as  the  sky  is  clearer,  for  clouds  send 
towards  the  earth  rays  of  greater  intensity  than  those 
which  come  from  the  celestial  spaces.  In  some  winters 
It  has  been  found  that  rivers  have  not  frozen,  the  sky 
having  been  cloudy,  although  the  thermometer  has  been 
for  several  days  below  4- :  while  in  other  less  severe 
winters  the  rivers  freeze  when  the  sky  is  clear.  The 
emissive  power  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  cold 
produced  by  radiation  ;  the  greater  it  is  the  greater  is  the 
cold.  In  Bengal,  the  nocturnal  cooling  is  used  in  manu- 
facturing ice.  Large  flat  vessels  containing  water  are 
placed  on  non-conducting  substances,  such  as  straw  or 
dry  leaves.  In  consequence  of  the  radiation  the  water 
freezes,  even  when  the  temperature  ol  the  air  is  10°  C. 
The  same  method  can  be  applied  in  all  cases  with  a  clear 
sky. 

"It  is  said  that  the  Peru\ians,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  shoots  of  young  plants  from  freezing,  light  great  fires 
in  their  neighbourhood,  the  smoke  of  which,  producing 
an    artificial    cloud,    hinders   the    cooli  '        " 

radiation." 
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He  became  reduced  to  the  greatest 
siraits,  ana  even  wanted  food  and  clothing ;  yet  his 
ardour  of  investigation  remained  the  same.  Once,  when 
the  Institute  invited  him,  as  being  one  of  its  oldest 
members,  to  assist  at  a  siancc.  his  answer  was  that  he 
regretted  he  could  not  attend  for  want  of  shoes.  '  It  was 
a  touching  sight,'  says  Cuvier,  '  to  see  the  poor  old  man, 
bent  over  the  embers  of  a  decaying  fire,  trying  to  trace 
characters  with  a  feeble  hand  on  the  little  bit  of  paper 
which  he  held,  forgetting  all  the  pains  of  life  in  some  new 
idea  in  natural  history,  which  came  to  him  like  some 
beneficent  fairy  to  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness.'  The 
Directory  eventually  gave  him  a  small  pension,  which 
Napoleon  doubled  ;  and  at  length  easeful  death  came  to 
his  relief  in  his  79th  year.  A  clause  in  his  will,  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  funeral,  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
man.  He  directed  that  a  garland  of  flowers,  provided  by 
58  families  whom  he  had  established  in  life,  should  be  the 
only  decoration  of  his  coffin-a  slight  but  touching  image 
of  the  more  durable  monument  which  he  had  erected  for 
himself  in  his  works." 


space,    and  the   temperature    rises.     The 
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Character.     By  Samuel  Smiles.    Murray.    Small  Svo. 

Encouraged  probably  by  the  success  of  his  former 
works,  Mr.  Smiles  has  here  given  us  a  long  series  of 
extracts  from  his  common-place  book,  tiresome  to  read 
fronj  their  multiplicity,  and  deficiency  in  cohesion. 
Each  individual  anecdote  has  its  interest  and  its  value, 
no  doubt,  but  the  reader  becomes  wearied  by  the 
incessant  passage  from  one  subject  to  another,  with 
only  ail  imperfect  link  to  connect  them  together.  In 
truth,  Mr.  Smiles  has  here  accumulated  materials  for  a 
dozen  books,  and  has  used  them  with  much  less  literary 
skill  than  did  Isaac  Disraeli  in  his  famous  "Curiosities 
of  Literature,"  and  other  works. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Smiles'  book  may,  with  all  con- 
fidence, be  recommended  to  those  who  at  this  season 
are  in  search  of  a  "nice  book"  for  their  elder 
children.  As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Smiles'  method 
of  treating  his  subject,  we  may  quote  some  of  his 
remarks  as  to  the  cheerful  frame  of  mind  with  which 
many  naturalists  have  been  blessed  :— 

"  The  study  of  natural  historj',  more  than  that  of  any 
other  branch  of  science,  seems  to  me  accompanied  by 
unusual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  Its  votaries  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  life  of 
nnl"^  r''  "■,  °"  T  ""''°'^'  "'°''<'  Pi-olonged  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  men  of  science.  A  member  of  the 
Lmnean  hociety  has  informed  us  that  of  14  members  who 
died  in  1870,  two  were  overgo,  five  were  over  80  and  iwn  I 


We  have   received  from  Messrs.   J.  Weeks  & 

Co.  a  specimen  of  their  annual  Pocket  Bool;  and  Diary, 
which   contains,  in  addition  to  the  diary,  which  can 


early  history  and  development  of  the  hot-walei 
ratus.     It  is  well  got  up  and  nicely  finished  off,  i 
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(FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Camellias,  though  they  do  not  at  this  season  give 
much  outward  indication  of  growth,  are  nevertheless 
very  busily  at  work.  As  the  development  of  the 
being  earned  on  very  rapidly,  to  permit 
lufler  from  root  drought  at  this  particular 
time  IS  to  induce  certain  injury  to  the  blooms,  either 
by  causing  the  buds  to  drop  off,  or  to  render  the  future 
blossoms  of  poor  quality.  The  whole  plant  also  suffers 
to  a  great  extent.  We  must,  therefore,  give  every 
possible  attention  to  these  plants,  and  more  particularly 
to  those  that  are  planted  out  into  open  borders.  We 
may  easily  learn  what  state  the  lower  soil  of  such 
borders  is  actually  in,  and  act  accordingly.  A  good 
root-watering  is,  however,  likely  to  aid  them  all  at  this 
time.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  Indian  Azaleas, 
and  some  other  similar  plants  which  we  intend  to  force 
at  an  early  date,  that  they  also  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  niaking  some  advance  before  we  begin  to 
force.  It  is  not  only  advisable  but  also  necessary  at 
this  dull,  damp  period  of  the  year  to  look  over  all 
kinds  of  plants  periodically,  and  to  remove  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  all  dead  leaves  or  other 
symptoms  of  decay  that  exist.     This  cannot  be  too 


much  insisted  on,  as  the  symptoms  increase  with  great 
rapidity.  Amongst  the  many  more  or  less  hardy  kinds 
of  Orchids  there  may  be  some  which  are  showing 
flower  at  this  season,  such  as  Phaius  grandl/olms, 
Dendrobinm  noldle,  D.  chrysaiithum,  Cymlddinm,  &c.  ; 
these  must  be  encouraged  by  an  occasional  supply  of 
at  the  root,  and  by  being  maintained  i 
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Deu.  i  Deg.    Deg. 


Sunday. 
25.  Monday 


ass's 


%ll 


ill  I 


:)-:■ 


;  overcast  aftenvarc 


S,°t'i^l  *■' 


alent ;  a  fine  day.     Lui 


JAMKS  GLAISHER. 


IS  necessary  to  keep  grow- 
ing on,  will  in  all  probability  be  much  benefited  by  a 
shift  at  this  time  into  pots  one  size  larger,  and 
into  a  good  rich  compost,  somewhat  more  consistent 
than  that  in  which  they  have  previously  been  grown. 
The  number  and  quality  of  their  blooms  will  by  this 
means  be  increased.  Press  the  soil  somewhat  more 
firmly  into  the  pots  than  before  for  a  like  purpose. 
These  plants  must  still  be  kept  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture, and  where  a  steady  strong  growth  can  be  made. 
Others  which  are  about  to  flower  may  be  kept  in  a 
somewhat  warmer  temperature,  which  will  aid  them 
greatly  at  this  dull  season  in  the  development  of  their 
flowers.  Be  very  careful  not  to  over-water  any  kind  of 
pot  plants,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  only 
should  wish  to  keep  the  plants  in  as  perfect 
health  as  possible,  and  to  induce  as  little  real  growth 
as  may  be  practicable. 

FORCING  HOUSES, 
In  regard  to  forcing  operations  generally,  it  may 
be  said,  now,  when  a  certain  though  only  moderate 
I  increase  of  daylight  occurs,  that  the  change  is 
in  favour  of  the  forcing  practitioner,  ond  his  opera- 
tions may  be  carried  on  with  greater  success  than 
heretofore.  We  must  not,  however,  permit  these 
facts  to  induce  us  to  increase  the  artificial  heat  incau- 
tiously, as  no  amount  of  after  caie  will  retrieve  the 
of  vigour  occasioned  by  over-forcing  just  now, 
it  by  "holding  back"  at  this  period  such  an 
amount  of  vigour  will  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
forced  subjects,  as  will  admit  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture  being  used  by-and-by  when  a  very  rapid  and  safe 
advance  will  be  possible.  In  regard  to  Fruiting  Pines, 
permit  the  bottom-heat  to  range  up  to  82°  or  84°  with 
unbroken  constancy  ;  in  view  of  which  have  fresh  tan 
ready,  scatter  a  goodly  thickness  of  it  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  and  so  stir  the  whole  with  a  stiff  stick  as 
to  mix  them  together  without  upsetting  the  pots.  In 
all  instances  where,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  pipes  or 
flues,  the  old  tan  has  become  dry,  endeavour  to  moisten 
it  by  the  usual  means.  Do  not  by  any  means  excite 
the  successional  plants  to  make  any  unnecessary  growth 
at  this  season.  Those  Forced  Vines  which  started  in 
November,  exhibit  signs  of  "breaking"  freely  and  uni- 
formly, should  now  be  tied  up  permanently  in  cases 
where  the  rods  have  been  loosened  and  bent  down  to 
aid  them  in  making  a  start.  Keep  up  the  slight 
sprinklings,  and  afford  on  every  possible  occ.ision  a 
nice  amount  of  fresh  air,  taking  care  to  avoid  draught. 
Proceed  with  the  dressing  of  successional  houses  with 
the  usual  mixture  of  soft  soap,  lime,  and  sulphur.  In 
very  early  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses  increase  the  heat 
a  little  when  the  blooms  show  signs  of  final  develop- 
ment previous  to  expanding.  Do  this  by  affording  addi- 
tional heat  as  gradually  as  possible,  so  that  nothing  like  a 
fluctuation  of  temperature  be  experienced.  Water  the 
earliest  Figs  copiously  at  the  root,  and  syringe  them 
freely  overhead  as  a  preliminary  to  starting  them  into 
activity.  Sow  seeds  of  desirable  sorts  of  Cucumbers, 
keeping  the  pots  reared  well  up  to  the  glass  at  the 
time  germination  takes  place,  and  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Melons 
in  cases  where  very  early  fruit  is  in  demand.  Bring 
another  batch  of  Strawherry  plants  into  a  cool  house  ; 
make  also  a  sowing  of  Dwarf  French  Beans  toward 
the  end  of  the  incoming  week,  placing  them  in  a 
moderate  temperature  only,  that  the  process  of  germi- 
nation be  not  hurried.  Sow  in  60-sized  pots. 
HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
At  this  period,  when  great  vicissitudes  often  occur 
in  the  weather  at  short  intervals,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  attend  more  particularly  to  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses 
Pansles,  &c.,  in  cold  frames  than  is  necessary  in 
settled  weather.  In  regard  to  such  subjects  as  the 
above,  and  indeed  the  general  stock  wintered  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  air  with  great 
freedom  during  all  mild  periods  following  a  frost,  as 
the  condensed  vapour  bathes  all  internal  surfaces  in 
such  a  place  with  dripping  moisture. 
FRUIT  ROOMS. 

Look  over  and  sort  out  Pears  and  Apples  in  the 
fruit  room,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  light  a 
very  moderate  fire  to  move  the  stagnant  air,  and  dis- 
pel its  clammy  dampness.  Lay  the  fruit  out  singly  if 
possible,  removing  all  straw  or  other  material  which 
has  ceased  to  be  of  use,  and  only  tends  to  increase  the 
injurious  internal  dampness. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Beds  of  fermenting  materials  should  now  be  made  up 
to  sow  PaMs/ics,  Onions,  and  similar  salads,  where  a 
great  demand  exists.  During  a  mild  period  take  up 
also  such  plants  of  Endive  as  still  exist  under  temporary 
shelter  out-of-doors,  and  remove  them  to  frames  or 
other  suitable  situations,  where  a  moderate  growth  can 
be  made  and  the  necessary  blanching  carried  out. 
Another  batch  of  Chicorv  should  also  be  placed  in  the 


simila 


position, 


to  furnish 


Mushroom-housf 

the  successional  supply  of  blanched  leaves.  As  the 
success  of  outdoor-sown  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  already 
in  the  ground  is  somesvhat  questionable,  owing  to  the 
early  and  untoward  frosts,  it  will  be  advisable  imme- 
diately they  show  through  the  ground,  to  place  a 
layer  of  decomposed  leaf-mould,  or  some  similar  light 
subject,  not  over  retentive  of  moisture,  over  them. 
This  ivill  aid  them  whilst  they  are  establishing  their 
roots  more  permanently  in  the  ground,  especially 
should  another  harsh,  cold  period  follow  quickly. 
IV.  E. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

•.LECTION  OF  Peas  :  G. 


.itile 


rrcniier,  Veitch's  Perfectj 
Premier,  Veitch's  Perfeclic 
seasons,  and  grow 
desire  in  the  way  of 

VSPAEAGU 


■e  Yardlcy.  Earliest  Crop : 

r.    Second  or  Main  Crop : 

Late  Crop  :  Advancer, 

These,  sown  at  the  proper 

1,    will  give  you  all  you  can 

I  dwarf  Peas  with  quality. 

ETiciioKES  ;  E.  L.  Your  letter  did 


;losure.  Asparagus  you  may  plant  at 
any  time  now,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 
Artichokes  should  be  planted  in  March. 

Books-  M.  G..  Brixton.  Thompson's  "Gardener's 
Assistant"  (Blackwood).— .4  Constant  Reader.  "  Br^- 
haut  on  the  Peach,"  "  McEwen  on  the  Strawberry."— 
T.  W.  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Amateur  Gardener's  Calen- 
dar "  (Warne  &  Co.),  will  suit  you  admirably.  Reply 
to  other  question  next  week. 

Lichen  :  W.  P. ,  Shrewsbury.  The  plant  which  persist- 
ently appears  year  after  year,  though  a  thick  coat  of 
paint  on  a  garden  rail,  and  referred  by  you  to  Peziza,  is 
a  Lichen,  either  Lecideaasruginosa,  or  very  near  to  it. 

Peaches,  &c.  ;  A  Subscriber.  Six  Best  Peaches :  Early 
York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Barring- 
ton,  Walburton  Admirable.  Two  Nectarines  :  Elruge, 
Victoria.  Three  other  Peaches:  Royal  George,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Belle  Beauce.  One  Nectarine  :  Pitmaston 
Orange.  

Catalogues  Received  ;— 'Wheeler  &  Son's  Little  Book, 
or  Select  Seed  List  for  1872.— |ames  Cocker's  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Gladioli  and  Pansies.— Sutton's  Ama- 
teur's Guide  and  Spring  Catalogue  for  1872. 


Errata.— In  Mr.  Baker's  analytical  key  to  the  species 
of  Lily,  at  p.  1650,  owing  to  an  oversight,  the  meaning 
of  a  portion  of  the  Table  is  rendered  obscure.  The 
portion  of  the  key  referred  10,  is  correctly 
follows  ; — 
Leaves     i— J     inch    broad,     3—5 

Flower-segments  i— i  inch  broad. 
Leaves  close,  50 — 80  to  a  stem. 
Flowers    bright     red,      not  (26. 


t  dotted.     I  ^ 


Fruit. 

;   s.d.\ 

to  5  o     Melons,  e.ach 
—6s  o    Oranges,  per  100 

—  10    Pears,  per  dozen 

—  6  o  I  Pine-apples,  per  II 
— 10  o    Pomegranates,  eai 

Vegetables. 


Beet,  per  doz.  . .  i 
Broccoli,  purple,  per 

bundle 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

Cabbages,  p.  doz.  . . 
Capsicums,  p.  100..  i 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  < 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  ; 
Celery,  per  bundle  .  : 
Chilies.  per  too      . .   i 


Potatos,  Regents. 


Herbs,  1 


Onions,  per  bunch..  04- 
Parsley.  p.  bunch  ..02- 
Peas,  new,  per  pun.  —  - 
Radishes,  per  bunch  02- 
Rhubarb,  p.  bund.  .16- 
Salsafy,  p.  bun.      ..09- 

Seakale,  per  punnet  i  6  - 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..08- 
Spinach,  per  bushel  30- 

,os.  ;  Flukes,  120J.  to  150J. 


POTATOS.— Southwark,  Dee.  27. 
iring  the  past  week  the  arrivals  have  again  been  in 
;s  of  the  demand,  and  many  stored  to  save  demurrage. 
The  trade  is  very  dull,  and  likely  to  be  so  till  the  Christmas 
holidays  are  over.  The  following  are  the  quotations  ; 
—Yorkshire  Flukes,  per  ton,  looi.  to  130^.  ;  Yorkshire 
Regents,  6or.  to  iooj.  ;  Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do., 
iioj.  to  i4or. ;  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeshire  do.,  901.  to 
iioj.  ;  do.  Rocks,  85J.  to  90J.  ;  Kent  and  Esse: 
Regents,  50^.  to  90J.;  do.  Rocks,  yos.  to  %os. 
Whites,  60J.  to  70^. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW    AND    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  pc       ' 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Bcnthall 


■  Conservatories,  Entrance 


JOHN 


PARCHMENT    or 

Labels,  punched  parchmt 

for  35s.,  cash  on  delivers'.     S 

postage  statrip.    Orders  delivered  free 


LABELS-Tree  or  PI: 
I'.KIi  '°°°f  "' 

fsHE\''"XNircoT,"Labei  Works;  Bo! 


Lincolnshire. 


Save  your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF-  REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.    No  G; 
Price  IS. ,  or  by  post,  IS.  4^. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  Willi 


^  how  Cold  i 

Liardener  should  be  without  it. 

,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


JAS. 


ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MA' 

led  post  free  on  applii 
T.  ANDERSON,  7. 


TS 
gives  the  size 


Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  ; 
angel,  lOos. ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  :  superior  close  Ma 
andsjs.  :  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30s.,  and  33s.  per  100;  and 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J    BLACKBURN  AND  StJNS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E^^ 


H^^Sna 

bIackbur'n  . 


J.  elac 

Manufactui 


i.  per  yard,  advancing  y^d. 
rim,  3<;    3}iji    4^.,  4ft<<.  and  M 

tjS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and 


Horticultural  and  'Window  Glass  'Warencuses. 

JAMES    MILES,    6,    High   Street,   and  12  and 
13,  Blosson  Street,  Shoreditch,  London,  E. 
CONSERVATORY  and  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GLASS. 
Genuine  White  Lead,  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  b-c. 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SYRINGES,  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE,  TAPS,  CONNECTIONS,  Stc. 

Prices  upon  application. 


1  address.— EDMONDSo'n  BROTHERS, 


WANTED,  Two  young  Men,  as  IMPROVERS, 
have  had  some  experience  in  Nursery  Work  in  the  v 

W^a^nted;  "" 


a  young  Man,  18  or  20,  as  IMPROVER, 

aan's  Garden,  where  a  general  system  of  Gardening 
.  Premium    required.— D.  JUDD,  The    Gardens, 


W^ 


^N ,   a    steady, 

ted  with  tli«  Seed  Trade 
:  Place',  Stoc'kport. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  young  Man  as  SECOND  SHOPMAN. 
-One  who  has  had  some  experience,  and  accustomed  to 
Counter  Work.— Address,!  stating  wages  required,  with  references, 
toEox6i,  Post  Office,  Hull. 


WANTED,  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  cc 
Man  as  PORTER,  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  the 


B^\'o! 


irr're°ui?i"d''ofsome"°J 
s^joperlnnu 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


Gardeners  and  Under  ( 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON  beg  to  state  that  they 

undertaken,  wages  otTcred,  &c.,  so  that  suitable  Men  may  be  selected. 
— Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


HENDERSON  A 


well  recommended.- Apply,  first  ti 


c  Management  of  La 
.MUIR,OultonParl 


Managemenj 
Pine-apple  Nu 


Gardening    gencrally.- 


GARDENER  (Head).— The  Advertiser  offers  £s  to 
any  Nurseryman,  Traveller,  or  Gardener  who  will  procure  him 
is.-AL'pffAi 
t  Office,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


/•:i  ARDENER  (HEAD).-Age26.       . 

Greelih"'. 


years  experience 


( 1  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married, 

V!T  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  proles; 
take  charge  of  Park  or  Meadow  Land,  '^ '— '  -  '■' 


,  16,  College  Slrest, 


H. 

106,  Mare  Street,  Hackni 
HOUSES,  Glazed,  ready  f 
21  feet  by  13  feet,  £28 : 
CONSERVATORY  in  stc 
Estimates  g 

JAMES 


Horticultural 
atf.r  arpar.\tus  manufacturers, 

,.      Good  substantial-made   GREEN- 
ing,  42  feet  long  by  n  wide,  price  ^50 ; 
feet  by   10  feet,  ,£15.      A  handsome 
S  feet  long,  iS  feet  wide,  ill  10. 
h  in  the  above  line  in  Wood  or  Iron. 


GARVIE    AND    SONS,    Horticultural 

,  beg    respectfully 

tural  buildings 


they  1 


;  of  every  descriptio 


VINERIES,  STOVES, 


iveSs^'in'  VF.STif ATION   and^'HEAff^ 
HOT-BED  FRAMES,  and  every  requisite  1 


Leaves  la-x,  about  30  t 
Flower-segments  3 — r  in 


Hook.  fil. 
if  first  paragraph, 


-T.  L.-T.  B.- 
,  Weddell.-J.  I 
1.— G.  W.— W.  ! 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  29. 
The  markets  have  been  very  languid  and  dull  since  last 
week,  the  holidays  intervening  having  a  marked  influence 
as  usual.  Supplies,  however,  have  been  well  kept  up, 
and  the  northern  markets  have  nnich  assisted  us,  in  taking 
large  quantities  of  rough  produce.  Asparagus  and  Sea- 
kale  have  much   improved  with   the  open  weather,  and 

i  excellent,  though  not  large.     A  few  new  Peas 

I  hand  from  France, 


T-WATER    APPARATUS   of   t 
up  in  New  and  Old  Houses. 

Houses    Repaired.    Painted,    an 
lating  Apparatus.     Designs  and  Estimate 
TEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  60,  Huntl 


Fitted  up  wit 


WANTED,  as  PARTNER,  a  persevering  Working 
Man,  capable  of  Managing  the  Outdoor  Department  of  a 
small  Nursery,  sTtuntcd  ncnr  a  Targe  Town  in  the  South  of  England. 
Satisfactorj.  nftrcncesjiivcn  ai.d  expected.  Terms,  £100  down,  and 
iisoin  12  mni.ih        \'.    :     I     ,\;.      IS    Howcroft&  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c., 


M? 


ESS 


:ultiTator. 
I  1  CH    AND    SONS  wish 

uinaiuhly  competent  to  undertake  t 
terns,  including  all  the  best  Sto\ 
The  Greenhouse  Palms  would  al 
references  and  wag 
Road,    Chclst 


Nursery, 


ng  refei 
King's 


Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
be  under  his  charge.— A] 

WANTED,    in    a    Gentleman's    Establishment,     an 
UNDER  gardener,  who  understands  the  Forcing  of  Pot 
Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Flowering  Plant: 

S-own.      Wages.     j8s.     per    week.— State   age 
ARDENER,  Broughton,  West  Derby,  near  Lii 


I  large  quantity  are 


-jyj-ESSRS 

to  a  suitable  person.— Apply,  in  the 
particulars,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 


_  ClerlES. 

EITCH     AND     SONS    are 

MEETING  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  CORRE- 
NG  CLERK.     Liberal  and  progressive  wages  will  be  given 
in  the  first  instance,  by  letter,  stating  full 
London,  W. 


GARDENER   (Head),    age  37,   mamed, 
(aged  9).— John  Easteb,  Head  Gardener  to  G. 
Stubton  Hall,   Newark,  is  at  liberty  to  treat  with  any 


well  versed 
Greenhouse 


hcrough  practical  oaraener. 
Vines,  Peaches,  Stove  and 
d  Ferns,  also  Early  and  Late 
I  good  Kitchen   and  Flower 


J.  C-,  Cromarty 


'Sut 


PROPAG.VrOR   in  general,  or  PROPAGATOR  and 
GROWER— Age  26  ;  a  good  Salesman.   Good  character. -A.  B, , 
Post  Office,  Leytonstone,  Esse-\. 


PROPAGATOR  (Soft-\ 
Married,  no  family;  has  a  the 
Can  Grow  for  Exhibition  or  Marl 
character.— A.  B.,  I3,  Hill  Road,  Si 


■OOD),    and    GRO'WER.- 

ough  knowledge  of  the  professic 
et,  if  required.  Nine  years'  go 
John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


Son,  who  for 


en    on    applic 


LAND   STE 
open  for  engi 


a  good  Judge  of  Stock  of  all  kinds, 
the  Estate  being  transferred.  Engl; 
Mr.  M'l.AREN,  Gartshore,  Kirkin 


F.\CTOR.— ' 
a  Ho'me"a"rm^ 


-piARM     V,^ 

Nobleman  or  Ge 
petent  Person.  . ' 
Poultry  ]f  requir 
near  Ilcreford. 


board  hims. 
pleasuresee 


ren.-D    F.,  Pn. 


o    familv).— The    Advertiser    is 

ion,  and  w'ill  be  glad  to  treat  with  any 
liring  the  services  of  a  thorough  com- 
lertake  the  Management  of  Dairy  and 
\S  FOWI.ER,  Home  Farnii  Garnons, 

ndustriotis    young 


To  Florists. 

BOUQUET  MAKER,  and  to  fi 
Shop  or  Glass  Department.- Ag«  241 
good  hand.  A  permanent  engagement  req 
Jharacter.— Apply,  stating  wages,  &c,,  to  A. 
St.  John's  Road,  Hoxlon,  N. 


Good  reference.— C.  D.  £.|  3i  St.  Andrews, 
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rHE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY. 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS' 


S,  RAILWAYS,  Sic. 


John  Clutton,  Esq.  |  Granville  R.  RycJer,  Es!v 

Frederick  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granv.lleR.H.Soniers«,EsQ.,' 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.? 

LordfcirliJs,  M.P.  Charles  Watkm  Williams  W 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  I      Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  all  purp 


REES  AND  CO.'S  BIPHOSPHATED  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  (Registered  Trade  Mark,  Flying  Albatross),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition.     It  is  believed  to 
'    '  "  '  '  '    Phosphates, 


Government  Gu, 


h  they  occupy,  charging 


UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE.— The  Company  also  advances 
money  for  the  purpose  of  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  redeeming  principle  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information,  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYOER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  No,  1,  Great  George  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


C/m.'i-oiaii— John  Hegan,  Esq. 
Agfiti  in  the Bepuhlic—^.  Harry  Woods,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ay 
Su/'eriHtettdent—WiLUAM  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Rosario  de  Santa  "" 
The  Directors  offer,  on  advan  "      ' 

Tenants  or  Purchasers,  PLOTS, 
of  the  COMPANY'S    LAND, 


q  400  ACRES  each. 

Port  of  Rosario  to  the  City  of  Cordova, 
'  Villages  are  being  laid 


To  secure  tlie  best  class  of  Agricultural  Settlers  and  facilitate  th< 
Emigration  of  Families,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  th< 
Colonisation  of  Lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  Stations  on  the  Centra 
Argentine  Railway,  and  adapted  for  immediate  cultivation. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  : 

London— 8s,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  E.C. ; 

Buenos  Ayres— 106,  Calle  P  ' 


f  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  : 
'    '      Land    (about  1,000,000  Ac: 


London,  E.G. 


For  Double  Plouglis, 


Catalogues  free. 


FOWLER'S    PATENT    STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Comhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds, 


1  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
For  Price  Lists,  Testimonii  ' 
THOMAS  CHILD.  Manager, 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION, 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  Sic,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  .Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

Fo?    Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Manager,  aoA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ET.    ARCHER'S    "  FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 
•     and  used  for  FrogmoreandKewGardens.     It  is  made  entirely 
of  prepared  wool,  and  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  where  it 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS, 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide  and  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS." 

Two  yards  wide ts.  tod,  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 2S.  lod.  per  yard. 


m'^a 


SKrf.  toi^d 


SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  7oyardsIong,5Krf.to8';^i.  p.  yard, 
HESSIAN  CANVAS,  do.,  do.,  54  and  72  inches  wide,  6Hd.  and 
SHd.  per  yard. 
ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 


CHAPMAN'S  "ANTI-CLOCHE"  VENTILATED 
MULTUM-IN-PARVO  PLANT,  FLOWER  and  SEED  PRO- 
TECTOR, preser\'es  Plants,  &c.,  from  Snails,  Slugs,  Eanvigs,  Wind, 
Rain,  and  Frost ;  quite  as  useful  for  all  purposes  as  the  Hand  Glass 
or  Cloche,  and  at  about  half  their  cost.  Any  Gardener  can  repair  them. 
They  are  made  in  nests,  of  different  sizes.  Cost  of  Set,  with  one  for 
protecting  Gladiolus  or  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses, 


protecting  Gladiolus  or  noJlyhocks, 

Guinea.     The  Anti-Cloche  can  be  made  any 
Estimates  given  to  Nursery-men,  Market 


and  all  complete, 


i^he'n" 

without  liability  to  breakage.     To  be  obtainei 
W.  F.  CHAPMAlT,  Patentee,  Bristol 
•      wn  Corresponder 


,  for  large 


W     T     O     N, 


MR.   JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agr'tcultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Eraser.  Lea  Bridge  Road 


w 


To  Land  Agents. 

ANTED,  either  to  BUY  a  SMALL  FARM  - 

RENT  a  GRAZING  FARM  of  about  150  or  200  Acres 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  --■       - 

"ha&burgh 

Dark  BRAHMAS,  from  Mr.  Cufl  ;  DORKINGS, 
barbs,  owls,  TURBITS,  IACOBINS,  &c.,  fi 


,  and  Catalogue 


M  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,,on 
WEDNESDAY,  Januarys,  at  halfjiast  i2  o'clock  precisely.  Dwarf, 
trained.  Standard,  and  Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES;  1000  Standard  and 
Bwarf  ROSES  rSpecimenCONIFERS, CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
and  PINKS;  R/CsPBERRY  CANES,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
LAURELS,  RHODODENDRONS,  YEWS,  &c;  also  some 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS 
IRIS,  GLADIOLI,  RANUNCULI,  and  other  BULBS  fron 
Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


A  in'2cwt.'  bags,  each  ot  which  is  secured  by 

bearing  the  Company's  Trade  Mark.    The  analysis  is  guaranteed  so 

""rEEs' Atm  Co"'(Lrm"ited)',  58,'  Old 


1  Street,  London,  E.C. 


HE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY. 


CONCENTRATED  AMMONIACALMANURE,forTop-Dressing 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
NITROPHOSPHATE 

MANGEL,  HOP,  and  POTATO  MANURES.    Also 
PERUVIAN    GUANO  (as  imported  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar, 
S:  Co.),  NITRATE  of  SODA,  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA,  &c. 
-       ■       ■    -        t.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary. 


C|e|^gnattorEl§a^ette. 

SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  30,  1S71. 


THE  letter  on  Sewage  Irrigation,  by  Mr. 
Bl.ACKiiURN,  which  we  have  given  in  another 
page.  States  the  conchisions  of  an  experienced 
and  trustworthy  man.  We  entirely  agree  with 
him  in  deprecating  the  destructive  method  of 
dealing  with  a  valuable  property,  which  is  inevit- 
able when  the  drainage  of  one  or  more  thousand 
people  is  poured  over  a  single  acre  of  land. 
There  is  an  immense  destruction  of  fertilising 
matter  under  the  most  economical  system  of 
sewage  irrigation  yet  in  practice,  and  to  convert 
land  into  a  mere  filter-bed— which  is  nearly  all 
that  we  can  expect  it  to  be  when  it  has  to  deal 
with  so  much  filth  per  acre  as  is  contained  in 
the  drainage  of  a  thousand  people  per  acre— is 
still  more  to  aggravate  this  loss. 

The  drainage  water  of  many  a  sewage  farm  is 
well  worth  redistributing  for  the  use  of  another, 
and  yet  another,  set  of  plants  before  it  isfinallydis 
missed.  That  of  the  Methyr  filter-beds,  and  that 
of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  alike  show  that  two 
thirds  of  the  fertilising  matter  in  the  sewage  has 
remained  unused.  It  has  been  all  completely 
defecated,  and  is  admissible  into  running  streams 
without  risk  of  polluting  them  ;  but  it  still  con- 
tains, though  in  an  altered  condition,  more  than 
half  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  to  which 
original  value  as  a  manure  is  due.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  urgency  with  which 
the  "  intennittent  filtration  "  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  difficulty  is  being  advocated,  be 
moderated,  and  that  it  be  recommended  only  as 
a  last  resource,  when  the  difficulties  of  adopting 
irrigation  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

Let  us,  however,  cordially  acknowledge  here 
the  great  services  which  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
has  rendered  by  his  courageous  adoption  of  the 
intermittent  filter  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  which 
Merthyr  found  itself  Our  remarks  the  other  day 
upon  this  subject  entirely  failed  to  convey  our 
meaning  if  any  one  has  gathered  from  them  that 
great  credit  is  not  due  to  the  engineer  to  whom 
we  owe  the  perfect  success  which  has  there 
attended  the  adoption  on  the  great  scale  of  a 
method  which  till  then  had  depended  for  its  justi- 
fication upon  mere  laboratory  experiments. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  acknowledge  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  works  at  Merthyr,  to  which  this 
successful  result  is  due,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  a  perfectly  even  division  of 
the  stream  of  sewage  over  the  several  plots, 
to  which  it  is  directed  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  several  areas.  The 
uneven  distribution  to  which  we  referred 
(p.  1625),  as  occurring  in  spite  of  this  perfectly 
proportionate  apportionment  of  the  sewage  to 
the  land,  occurs  when  each  particular  bed  has 
to  deal  with  its  separate  share.  That,  as  we 
said,  sinks  away  in  some  places  in  fourfold  quan 
tity  as  compared  with  others  ;  and  we  do  no 
see  how  the  difficulty  can  be  avoided,  except  the 
sewage  be  made  to  fall  as  rain  does,  on  each 
square  foot  alike.  Wherever  sewage  flows  from 
a  carrier  over  land,  finding  its  way  ultimately  to 
a  drain  either  on  the  surface,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  redistributed,  or  in  the  subsoil,  from 
which  it  flows  direct  to  the  river,  that  portion  of 
the  land  nearest  to  the  carrier  gets  more  than  its 
share  of  fertilising  matter— gets  more,  indeed, 
than  its  share  of  work  to  do.  The  reason  why 
the  crop  is  uniform  in  spite  of  this  unevenness  of 
distribution,  is  because  the  land  which  get; 
the  least  gets  more  than  its  plants  can  use, 
and  thus  the  water  which  finally  leaves  the  field 
is  still  full  of  manure.  And  the  reason  why  the 
work  of  sewage  defecation  is  complete,  in  spite 
of  this  uneven  distribution,  no  doubt  is  that  this 


method  of  destroying  organic  matter  in  water 
which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Frankland's  ingenuity 
and  research,  is  of  even  greater  power  and  effec- 
tiveness than  has  been  imagined. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  discussion  of  it  is  exhausted  ;  and 
we  shall  probably  return  to  it,  in  order  that  the 
personal  as  well  as  the  public  sides  of  it  may  be 
properly  presented  ;  but  these  remarks  will  suf- 
fice for  the  present,  both  as  an  introduction  to 
Mr,  BL-i^CKBURN's  useful  letter,  and  as  an  adden- 
dum to  the  short  memoir  in  another  page,  which 
we  are  very  glad  to  give  of  the  distinguished 
agricultural  career  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton. 

It  is  a  very  old  saying,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it,  that  "  Experience  holds 
the  torch  to  Theory."  We  think  that  in  the  case  of 
Cli.m..\te  in  Rel.\tion  to  Crops  thissayingmay 
be  applied  with  force.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  question  where  to  grow  Wheat 
has  been  settled  by  experience— that  is  to  say, 
repeated  failures  have  defined  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  favourable  localities,  and  of  those  to  be 
avoided.  Meteorologists  have  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  agriculturists,  and  now  we  have  mapped 
out  for  us  the  various  climatal  zones,  and  the 
"  why  and  the  wherefore  "  are  thus  jotted  down. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  done  better  service  to  his 
generation  in  this  respect  than  the  President  for 
the  year  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
Mr.  Alexander  Buchan,  M.A.,  well  known  for 
his  explorations  in  the  field  of  meteorology.  In 
his  inaugural  address  for  the  session  1S71-2,  he 
referred  to  the  subject  of  climate  and  weather, 
in  relation  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  ;  and,  from  this  address,  we  now  give  a 
few  extracts,  confirmatory  of  the  experience  of 
agriculturists,  and  therefore  of  value  to  them. 
He  says :  — 

"  In  1847  Df.  Candolle  made  some  researches  into 
the  causes  which  limit  vegetative  species  towards  the 
North  in  Europe  and  similar  regions,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  [already  determined  by  Experience]  that  every 
species  having  its  limit  in  Central  or  Northern  Europe 
advances  as  far  as  it  finds  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  heat, 
calculated  from  that  day  of  the  year  when  a  certain  mean 
temperature  commences,  to  the  day  when  that  mean  ter- 
minates. ...  It  is  evident  that  this  law  can  be  tested  by 
applying  it  to  the  limits  of  Wheat  or  Barley.  .  .  .  since, 
owing  to  the  care  taken  of  them  by  man  in  their  cul- 
tivation, it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  chmatic  con- 
ditions alone  which  set  the  Hmits  to  their  destination. 
.According  to  BoussiNGAULT,  Wheat  requires  8248" 
Fahr.  from  the  time  it  begins  to  grow  in  spring  for  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  crop  :  and,  moreover,  this  heat  must 
be  so  distributed  as  to  secure  an  average  temperature  of 
58°  during  the  period  when  the  seed  is  npening. 
This  statement  referred  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to 
which  his  researches  were  confined  ;  but  we  have  found 
in  Scotland  that  a  mean  temperature  of  56°,  with  our 
average  amount  of  rain  and  sunshine,  is  sufficient  to  ripen 
grain  properly.  Not  only  so,  but  the  crops  of  1864 
ripened  well  with  a  temperature  .-^s  low  as  54^*. 4.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  sunshine  was  much  above  the  average, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  was  high.  Now, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  whether  the  longer  day  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  clear  sky,  or  both  combined,  which  brings 
about  the  above  results,  it  is  clear  that  in  considering  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  ripening  of  plants,  it  i.s 
not  merely  mean  temperature,  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  vital  element  is  partitioned  during  the  24  hours, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "old  saying"  alluded 
to,  is  of  some  force  here.  Doubtless,  De  Can- 
dolle and  BOUS.SINGAULT  had  their  ears,  as 
well  as  their  eyes,  open  during  the  term  over 
which  their  observations  extended  ;  but  their 
recorded  observations  and  deductions  therefrom, 
are  as  much  the  property  of  the  observant  and 
experienced  agriculturist,  if  not  more.  The 
farmer's  facts,  however,  derive  greater  force  and 
authority  from  being  recorded  by  such  learned 
men  as  those  named.  To  return  to  that  ver>- 
acute  observer,  Mr.  BuCHAN  :— 

"  Wliat  most  influences  the  mode  in  wliich  temperature 
is  distributed  during  the  day,  is  the  amount  of  cloud  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  [more  especially  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  where  a  Macintosh  and  an  umbrella 
were,  or  now  are,  indispensable  travelling  companions],  to 
a  knowledge  of  which  the  rainfall  through  the  months  of 
the  year  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  best  available 
key.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  direct  and  indirect  influence 
of  moisture  on  plants,  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
supposing  it  to  be  co-ordinate  with  that  of  temperature." 

There  is  a  nice  distinction  drawn  here,  which 
the  practical  farmer  may  fail  to  observe  ;  but  it 
is  fitting  that  he  should.  Therefore,  we  append 
the  following  paragraphs  ;— 

"  As  to  the  two  conditions,  heat  and  moisture,  we  have  in 
the  distribution  of  rain  a  body  of  facts  which  will  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
temperature.     It   is  not  marely  the    daily    and 
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results  which  accrue  to  plants  arising  from  a  change  in 
the  humidity  than  arises  from  a  change  of  temperature  ; 
but  what  especially  concerns  the  question  is  this  vital 
distinction  between  the  two,  viz.,  that  climates  merge  into 
each  other  by  comparatively  nice  gradations,  as  regards 
temperature,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  diverse 
climates,  a=  repects  moisture  or  dryness,  are  frequently 
placed  sharply  side  by  side. 

"  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  rainfall  viewed  in  these  aspects,  and 
have  recently  constructed  13  maps,  showing  for  each  of 
the  months,  and  for  the  year,  the  rainfall  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  result 
of  the  whole  discussion,  in  its  relation  to  climate,  is  very 
striking.  Everywhere  the  rainfall  is  dependent  on  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  on  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  and  since  the  prevailing  winds  depend  on  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  globe  with  respect 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  follows  that  the  present  climates 
are  determined  by  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and 

There  are  laws  general  and  laws  particular — 
those  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Buchan,  and  those 
modified  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  wood- 
lands. That  these  exert  an  immense  influence  on 
1  ind,  and  therefore  on  crops,  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  no  one  can  doubt  —  no  one  does 
doubt  ;  and  that  thorough  drainage  and  deep 
cultivation  exercise  a  beneficent  influence 
is  .also  a  proven  fact.  Drain.age  ineans  to 
some  extent  a  raising  of  the  temperature  of 
the  soil.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  cold  the 
head  will  stand,  so  long  as  the  feet  are  kept 
warm  ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  experience  of  the  agriculturist.  Deep 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  a  wonderful  .aid  to  drainage, 
and  where  the  two  are  co-existent,  it  is  almost 
safe  to  say  that  they  can  afford  to  give  away  one 
or  two  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  game  of 
life,  and  still  go  in  and  win. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  all,  when  Mr. 
Buchan  publishes  the  next  edition  of  his  Tables, 
if  they  could  find  notes  appended  giving  loca- 
lities where  draining  and  deep  ploughing  are  the 
rule,  and  the  crop  results  compared  with  others 
in  the  same  "  zone,"  where  neither  draining  nor 
deep  stirring  of  the  soil  are  the  rule.  E. 

Theise   was  no    Corn   Market   on    Christmas 

(lay.  On  Wednesday  in  Mark  Lane  the  grain  trade 
ruled   heavy,    sales   being   effected    with   difficulty   at 

previous  r.-ites. The    Metropolitan    Cattle    Market 

has  been  this  week  of  an  unimportant  character  ;  the 
very  short  supplies  have,  however,  failed  quite  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  prices  of  both  beef  and  mutton 
are  higher  than  those  of  last  week. 

— ^  Mr.  Bi.AcKUURN,  of  the  AWershot  sew.-ige 
f^rra,  has  written  a  capital  letter  on  Sewage  Irriga- 
tion in  the  Times;  and  we  make  the  following 
estracts  from  it : — 

' '  The  last  new  process  which  the  authorities  of  towns 
liave  been  asked  to  sanction  is  intermittent  filtration, 
originally  invented  and  suggested  by  Dr.  Frankland,  as 
worthy  of  trial  under  certain  conditions  only,  but  now 
energetically  recommended  by  some  few  engineers  and 
others  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  say  that  if  it  is  adopted  in 
any  locality  where  irrigation  is  practically  available,  it 
can  but  be  viewed  as  so  much  loss  in  the  shape  of  food 
to  the  country.  We  are  told,  from  the  experience, 
be  it  remembered,  of  a  few  months  only,  that 
the  sewage  of  3000  person  can  be  filtered  of 
its  impurities  through  one  acre  of  land,  and  also  that 
edible  vegetables  can  be  produced  on  this  intermittent 
filter  at  the  same  time  ;  but  any  reliance  which  maybe 
placed  on  the  appropriating  or  scavengering  power  of 
such  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  vegetable  growth  as 
can  be  raised  under  such  conditions  must  be  futile  in 
the  extreme  ;  in  fact,  about  as  hopeless  a  task  as  two 
men  attempting  to  scavenge  the  streets  of  London. 
Therefore,  purification  in  this  case  must  depend  almost 
solely  on  the  unaided  resources  of  the  soil  itself ;  and 
my  conviction  is,  that  such  vast  accumulations  of 
manure,  coupled  with  the  action  caused  by  the  solvent 
powers  of  sewage,  will  in  time  absolutely  choke  up  its 
pores.  I  may  say  this  opinion  is  based  on  many  years' 
experience  of  the  treatment  of  land  under  sewage, 
combining  a  variety  of  sources. 

"Some  of  the  advocates  of  intermittent  filtration 
attempt  to  create  what  is  purely  an  imaginary  differ- 
ence between  irrigation  and  filtration,  which,  so  far  as 
the  soil  is  concerned,  really  does  not  exist ;  irrigation 
— that  is,  utilisation — embraces  filtration,  the  principle 
in  both  cases  is  the  same  ;  but  the  application  of  that 
principle  involves  the  question  of  the  production  of 
food  in  the  one  case  and  waste  in  the  other— in  fact, 
irrigation  does  all  that  intermittent  filtration  is  said 
to  accomplish,  with  the  valuable  recommendation  of 
producing  food  in  addition,  besides  which  the 
cleansing  process  of  vegetable  growth  involves  a  con- 
stant abstraction  of  the  fertilising  matter  deposited  in 
the  soil,  and  the  almost  continued  conversion  of  the 
same  into  food  maintains  its  filtering  powers  unimpaired. 
Sewage  utilisation  and  purification  must  go  hand  it 
hand,  and  it  will  be  a  great  national  loss  if  the 
latter  only  is  considered  and  rendered  subservient  to 
former.     I  have  myself  made  a  filter  of  all  parts  of 


farm  since  the  year  1854,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
land  rendering  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  sewage  matter  before  any  vege- 
table growth  could  be  obtained.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  deep  cultivation,  with  thorough  soaking  at 
short  intervals  for  about  a  year,  a  few  deep  drains 
having  been  put  into  the  land  where  found  necessary. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  to 
sewage  farming,  that  the  experience  said  to  be  gained 
in  the  cultivation  of  Italian  Rye-grass  is  th.at  it  may 
readily  be  groivn  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  a  green 
state.'  But  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  limit  the  cul- 
ture of  so  valuable  a  plant  on  that  account,  and  it 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  profitable  conversion 
into  that  which  is  in  ample  and  ever-increasing 
demand— viz.,  dairy  produce  or  meat.  As  to  the 
large  quantity  of  sewage  it  is  said  to  appro- 
priate, I  find  that  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  cultivation  pursued.  Under  this  management 
it  yields  a  higher  return  per  acre  than  most  other  crops, 
with  the  manure  resulting  from  its  consumption  in 
addition.  In  support  of  this  1  know  instances  where 
cowfeeders  pay  from  ^'25  to  ^'40  per  acre  for  the  grass, 
which  means  a  gross  return  in  milk  or  butter  of  some- 
thing like  from  /So  to  /too.— The  late  glut  of 
vegetables  in  the  market  has  to  some  suggested 
the  idea  of  growing  cereals,  and  it  has  been  seriously 
proposed  that  farmers  having  the  command  of 
sewage,  with  all  its  advantages,  should  grow  that 
which  can  be  obtained  of  much  better  quality 
and  cheaper  from  America,  Russia,  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under  ordinary 
agriculture,  the  rest  of  the  country  could  success 
fully  compete  with  sewage  farms  in  the  growth  of  graii 
crops.  A  deeply-cultivated,  well-manured  soil  wil 
retain  in  this  climate  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for  the 
perfecting  of  their  growth  without  any  additional 
supply  from  sewage  or  other  artificial  sources.  All  our 
leading  men  have  long  since  agreed  that  the  futu: 
success  of  our  home  agriculture  must  depend  largely 
on  dairy  produce  and  meat,  and  I  think  it  would  show  | 
a  want  of  sagacity  in  any  sewage  farmer  to  adopt  so 
retrograde  a  step  as  a  dependence  on  corn  growing 
when  he  possesses  such  extraordinary  facilities  for 
raising  green  crops. 

"  A  sewage  farm  should,  I  maintain,  consist  of  such 
an  area  of  land  as  will  convert  on  the  smallest  space 
of  ground  the  largest  amount  of  sewage  into  vegetable 
growth  without  waste,  thus  recognising  the  economy 
of  intensive  as  opposed  to  extensive  farming,  and  to  do 
this  such  plants  must  be  grown  as  can  build  up  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fertilising  matter  into  food  in  the 
shortest  time. 

"By  all  means  put  a  stop  to  the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  ;  but  instead  of  destroy- 
ing that  which  occasions  it  as  an  enemy  in  an  inter- 
mittent filter,  convert  it  into  a  friend  that  will  help  to 
feed  the  British  subject. 

I  "The  labouring  class,  and  especially  the  children, 
j  are  not  much  more  than  half  nourished,  and  yet  we  find 
men  recommending  the  waste  of  that  which,  if  pro- 
perly  managed,  should  go  some  way  towards  feeding 
them  ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  placed  within  reach 
of  the  rising  generation  of  the  poorer  classes  would 
improve  them  both  mentally  and  physically.  But, 
granting  for  a  moment  that  intermittent  filtration  is  to 
prove  a  success  so  far  as  purification  is  concerned,  its 
general  adoption  would  be  a  deplorable  misfortune  for 
this  country. " 


At  the  close  of  the  sessional  examination  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  last  week,  the 
Rev.  John  Constable,  the  Principal,  said  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  present  a  satisfactory  report  of 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  College.  There  were 
now  six  diplomas  and  a  number  of  certificates  and 
prizes  to  be  distributed.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Council 
that  the  College  should  maintain  its  place  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  he  was  sure 
that  when  they  came  to  hear  the  report  he  was  now 
m.aking  they  would  be  satisfied.  With  regard  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  College  he  could  conscientiously 
remark  that  it  would  favourably  compare  with  any 
college  or  institution  in  the  country.  Lord  B.VFHURST 
presented  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students.  Diplomas 
were  awarded  to— John  Player  Sturge,  Tyndall's  Park, 
CUfton,  Bristol ;  Francis  Wright  Bourdillon,  2,  St. 
John's  Park,  Blackheath,  Kent,  S.E.  ;  John  Dodson, 
Sheinton,  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire  ;  Hugh  Parker 
Holme,  Mardale,  Haweswater,  Westmoreland  ;  Wil- 
liam Read  Erskine,  39,  Nottingham  Place,  London, 
W.  ;  Charles  Jones  Mounington,  Bitteswell  X'icarage, 
Lutterworth,  Leicestershire. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cambridgeshire 

Chamber  of  Agriculture,  assembled  to  discus 
the  policy  of  establisliing  a  county  school,  availabl 
for  the  sons  of  farmers,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  Devonshire  County 
School : — 

"This  school  has  for  several  years  been  a  centre  of 
examination  for  Oxford  as  well  as  Cambridge,  and  it  has, 
I  believe,  obtained  more  certificates  and  honours  than  any 
other  school  in  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  that  higher 
honours  have  not  been  obtained  by  other  schools  which 
have  sent  in  a  smaller  number  of  candidates,  but  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  Devon  County  School 
no  bovs  take  up  Greek,  and  only  a  small  numlier  Latin, 


pupil  of  this  school  to  be  in  the  English  section  of  the 
ex.imination — the  first  in  all  lingland.  My  object,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  boast  of  their  performances,  but  to  give  this 
Chamber  some  real  assurance  that  the  teaching  which  the 
Devonshire  boys  receive  is,  of  its  kind,  'excellent.'  And 
now,  what  is  the  cost?  1.  To  the  parents.  2.  To  the 
shareholders.  Last  year  there  were  in  boarders  (on  the 
avenage)  in  the  school,  and  four  day-boys.  The  total 
charges  were— for  board  and  tuition,  /3033  7.1.  8</.  ; 
for  books,  stationery  and  use  of  library,  ^229  6-f.  4^/.  ; 
for  extra  tuition  in  Latin,  drawing,  or  music  {nn 
charge),  ^365  +1.  irf.  ;  for  examination  fees  to 
Oxford  or  Camtaridge,  ^^98  lo.^  ;  giving  a  gross  average 
of  ^33  6,r.  per  boy  ;  and  for  necessary  charges  an  average 
of  ^29  4-T. — that  is,  for  board  and  tuition  ,{^27  3j-.,  and  for 
books  and  stationary  £2.  is.  Now  these  payments  of  the 
parents,  added  to  some  profit  from  garden,  enabled  the 
school  to  discharge  all  claims  for  salaries,  for  board,  for 
rates  and  taxes,  for  books,  advertisements,  and  sundries, 
hand  over  to  the  shareholders  a  balance  of  ^725. 
Out  of  this  balance  the  shareholders  paid  /90  interest  for 
money  borrowed  on  mortgage  or  advanced  by  the  bank  ; 
they  set  ^78  apart  for  doubtful  debts,  ^97  for  depreciation 
of  furniture,  ^92  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  /6_3  for 
liquidation  of  preliminary  expenses,  and  the  remainder 
(/325)  gave  them  a  dividend  of  4-^  per  cent,  upon  their 
shares.  The  shareholders  are  protected  by  limited 
liability,  the  nominal  capital  is  /7500,  in  300  shares  of 
j^25.  Of  these  277  have  been  taken  up,  and  100  of  them 
{^2500)  have  been  presented  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
school,  and  the  dividend  upon  these  Is  awarded  in  scholar- 
ships to  the  most  deserving  boy.  Thus,  last  year,  a  sum 
of  /■112  loj.  was  placed  at  the  head  master's  disposal, 
under  certain  regulations,  for  distribution  in  scholarships. 
I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  by  these  figures  that  an 
'  excellent '  e  ducation  is  being  given  in  the  Devon  County 
School  at  a  '  moderate '  cost,  and  without  loss  or  great 
risk  to  the  shareholders." 

The  following  extract,  from  a  recent  address  of 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
25th  session  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland,  supplies  a  satisfactory  index  to  the 
Procuress  of  Irish  Agriculture  of  late  ye<ars  : — 

"  The  population  attained  its  maximum  of  8,000,000  in 
1841.  In  1851  it  had  fallen  to  6,552,385,  being  a  decrease 
'  20.5  per  cent.  ;  falling  in  the  next  decade  to  10.30 ;  and 
the  last  to  6.83  per  cent.  The  decrease  of  population 
towns  has  been  chiefly  in  west  coast  and  central  towns, 
hich  have  been  affected  by  railways.  The  rate  of 
decrease  of  the  population  has  been  thus  gradually 
diminishing,  and  caused  by  emigration.  If  the  population 
had  increased  by  the  usual  number  of  births  .above  deaths 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  former  census,  viz.,  .92  per 
cent.,  and  if  there  had  been  no  emigration,  our  popluation 
should  have  been  6,297,275.  and,  deducting  from  this  the 
estimated  number  of  emigrants,  846,957,  it  would  give  a 
present  population  of  5,450,318,  very  nearly  agreeing  with 
the  number  ascertained  by  the  census,  5.402,759,  showing 
that  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  decline  of  population, 
but  that  it  has  maintained  an  equable  rate.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  of  population  and  emigration,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  observe  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery.  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  statistics  on  this  subject  which  I  could  lay  before  the 
meeting  ;  but  it  is  highly  interesting  to  notice  the  part 
which  these  machines  play  in  our  social  economy.  They 
do  not  tend  to  reduce  population  or  throw  hands  out  of 
employment,  which  is  the  stock  argument  generally  usetj 
against  machinery.  They  did  not  with  us  precede,  but 
followed,  a  decrease  of  population.  Their  use  benefits 
the  farmers,  by  making  them  much  less  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  seasons ;  because  the  operations  can  be 
performed  so  rapidly  as  to  enable  them,  to  some  extent, 
to  defy  the  weather  in  saving  the  crops.  They  render  it 
unnecessary  for  a  portion  of  the  labouring  population  to 
be  idle  during  the  dead  season,  as  they  used  to  be  with 
The  farming  classes  have  now  security  of  tenure.  It 
t  the  interest  of  their  landlord  to  evict  them  as  long 
as  they  pay  their  rent  and  use  the  land  well.  He  suffers 
heavy  penalties  if  he  does  so.  I  believe,  never  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  were  farmers  so  prosperous  and 
■'  '0.  Rents  are  well  paid,  land  better  tilled,  houses 
and  offices  improved ;  food  and  dress  have  undergone  a 
marvellous  change,  even  within  recent  memory  ;  and 
when  lands  are  set  up  in  lots  to  suit  tenants,  there  is  no 
lack  of  purchasers. " 


hilo  it  ha 


been   the  good  1 


067?  LIVE  STOCK. 
"A  Farmer"  inquires  "what  would  be  the  best 
breeds  of  sheep  and  pigs  to  take  out  to  America  ? " 
This  is  a  wide  question,  and  difficult  to  answer.  In 
the  colder  regions  of  North  America,  probably  long- 
wooUed  sheep,  such  as  Cotswolds  and  Lincolns,  would 
prove  the  most  profitable,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  such  sheep  have  already  found  their  way  into  the 
States  and  Canada.  That  they  are  appreciated  tliere 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  high  prices  very  recently 
given  at  Mr.  Cochrane's  sale,  on  October  26,  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  for  Cotswold  ewes.  "The  two 
first  were  knocked  down  for  75  dols.  (/12  I2.r.  6ci.) 
each  ;  two  more  same  price  ;  two  at  50  dols. 
(/lo  Sj.  /^d.) ;  the  next  two  were  shearlings,  and  fetched 
the  top  price  of  100  dols.  (/20  i6.t.  Sr/.)  each." 
With  reference  to  the  best  kind  of  pig  for  the  States 
and  Canada,  we  have  no  wish  to  place  one  variety 
before  another,  but  no  breed  has  lately  been  so  much 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  export  trade  as  the  Berk- 
shire, and  the  high  prices  given  for  breeding  animals 
fully  attests  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
Reverting  to  Mr.  Cochrane's  sale  w»  find  that  : — 
"  Twelve  Berkshire  sows  were  very  strongly  competed 
for,  though  they  all  fell  to  the  same  purchaser,  wh» 
seemed  determined  to  have  them,   though  they  stood 
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him  in  103  dols.  a-piece  (^2i  gs.  $ii.).  The  lowest 
price  was  75  dols.  {£1$  I2s.  6d.)  ;  the  highest,  185 
dols.  {;^3S  10.'.  lorf.)." 

A  con-espondent  wislies  to  know  "  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  Booth  and  Bates'  strains  of  Short- 
horns." Judging  from  the  extreme  expressions  made 
use  of  by  some  interested  persons,  an  outsider  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  one  section  of  the  Shorthorn  race 
was  utterly  worthless,  while  the  other  included  every 
good  quality.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
Booth  and  Bates  blood  maintain  a  very  equal  compe- 
tition for  public  favour,  and  that  Warlaby  and  Wetherby 
have  been  equally  successful  in  producing  notable 
animals.  Pedigree  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  a 
first  place.  Mr.  Bates  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
importation  of  HuEE.iCK  blood.  "  No  other  breed 
of  Shorthorns,"  he  writes,  "  shows  a  family  likeness 
except  my  own.  Nor  has  any  other  breed  of  Short- 
horns the  same  hair  and  handling  as  mine  have  ; 
nor  can  it  be  obtain- 
ed but  through  my 
strain  of  blood  ;  for  it 
runs  in  the  blood,  and 
none  now  can  be  found 
that  have  the  old  Hub- 
back  blood  and  that  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of 
Mr.  James  Brown's  old 
Red  Bull:  and  these 
two  bulls  were  the  last 
remains  of  those  breeds 
which  had  been  so  long 
eminent  as  Shorthorns 
before  the  time  when 
the  Messrs.  Colling 
began  breeding. "  H  u  i;- 
BACK,  Kelto.v,  The 
Earl  (646),  2D  Hum- 
back,  Belvedere, 
were  the  first  bulls  used 
in  bringing  out  the 
Bates  herd,  and  on  the 
female  side  Mr.  Bates 
informs  us  that  it  is  to 
tlie  union  of  Duchess 
tribe,  Yarborough's 
dam,  and  Princess  tribe 
that  his  cattle  owed 
their  superior  excel- 
lence. Down  to  the 
present  time  breeders 
of  Bates  cattle  have 
followed  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  in-breeding, 
and  purity  of  blood  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as 
all-important.  Booth 
cattle,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sprung  from 
stock  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Col- 
lings,  and  have  been 
bred  with  a  less  slavish 
adherence  to  particular 
lines  of  blood.  We 
venture  to  state  our 
conviction,  that  while 
allowing  due  weight  to 
pedigree,  the  Bootli 
cattle  breeders  have 
bred  with  a  greater  re- 
gard to  personal  merit. 
These  cattle  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  wealthy 
but  more  thrifty  class  of 
men,  and  while,  as  a 
rule,  commanding  a 
lower  price  in  the  sale- 
ring,  are  more  fortunate 
in  the  show-yard.  The 
Bates  cattle  are  unri- 
valled in  "touch"  or 
quality ;  the  bidls  liave 

grand  "Bates  character"  heads,  noble  necks,  and 
upriglit  shoulders,  rather  hollow  behind.  Mr.  Carr,  in 
speaking  of  Booth  cattle,  says  :— "The  late  Mr.  Booth 
succeeded  in  imparting  a  length  of  quarter  such  as  no 
other  herd  can  boast,  a  marvellous  fulness  and  depth  of 
thigh,  and  of  tlie  twist,  or  junction  of  the  inside  of  the 
thiglis,  and  a  perfectly  parallel  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular position  of  the  hind  legs.  It  was,  however,  to 
the  ample  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  fore- 
quarters  that  Mr.  Booth's  especial  attention  was 
directed.  He  increased  the  obliquity  or  backward  in- 
clination of  the  shoulder  blades,  thereby  preserving  the 
level  line  of  the  back,  and  promoting  the  free  and 
graceful  carriage  of  the  animal.  It  was  also  his  aim 
to  improve  the  form  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  which  he  did  by  augmenting  the  prominence 
or  circularity  of  tlie  fore-rib,  and  the  width  of  the 
sternum  or  floor  of  the  chest.  It  is  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Booth's  efforts  in  this  direction  that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  valuable  and  almost  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Warlaby  cattle — the  perpendicular  fore-flank, 
which  drops  even  with  the  arm,  the  roundness  of  the 
barrel-shaped  crops,  and  the  width  and  massiveness  of 
the  projecting  bosom.     To  this  conformation  also  may 


probably  be  due  the  very  remarkable  immunity  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  chest  aftections  which  the 
Warlaby  and  its  kindred  herds  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  development  of  the  fore- 
quarters  was  mainly  efiected  by  the  use  of  the  male 
descendants  of  Isabella  by  Pilot.  The  necks  of  the 
Booth  Shorthorns  are  remarkable  for  the  bulky,  yet 
symmetrical  development  into  which  they  gradually 
swell  as  they  approach  and  blend  with  the  shoulders 
and  breast,  completely  hiding,  even  in  the  unforced 
animal,  the  shoulder-points." 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
Me.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E. 

His  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  agricultural 
readers  as  that  of  one  of  our  most  energetic  agricultural 
engineers  and  most  active  agricultural  writers.  Mr. 
Denton  was  born  in  London  in  November,  1814.  He 
was  articled  to   the  agent  of  the   late  Lord  Dacre,  in 


1830,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was  engaged  in  the 
enclosure  of  open  fields  and  in  the  valuation  of  parishes 
for  tithe  commutation  and  rating  purposes. 

In  1S42  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Philip  Pusey, 
entitled,  "  What  can  be  done  for  British  Agriculture?" 
advocating  systematic  under-drainage,  the  formation  of 
tlie  country  into  districts  for  the  improvement  of  out- 
falls, and  the  utilisation  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  towns. 
This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  article  on 
"Drainage,"  published  in  the  "Westminster  Review," 
which  was  devoted  to  the  same  objects  as  the  letters, 
and  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  In  1844 
Mr.  Denton  placed  in  Mr.  Pusey's  hands  a  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  his  Act  relating  to  owners  of  entailed 
estates  ;  and  on  reference  to  the  article  entitled  ' '  Land 
Improvements  by  Loans  from  Government  or  Public 
Companies"  (written  by  Mr.  Denton  in  one  of  the 
second  series  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  of  England")  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  proceeding  was  the  immediate  foreiiinner 
of  "The  Public  Money  Drainage  Act "  (9  and  lo  Vict., 
cap.  ci. ),  which  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Acts  having 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  land  by  means  of 
bon-owed  capital  repayable  by  instalments.     From  that 


time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Denton  has  been,  as  our 
readers  know,  extensively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
works  which  those  Acts  were  intended  to  promote. 

In  1849  Mr.  Denton  sent  in  a  design  for  the  "main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,"  which  was  placed  second 
in  the  list  of  150  designs  ;  that  of  Mr.  McClean,  M.P., 
and  past  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
was  placed  first.  But  this  design,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  plans  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
in  1849,  was  shelved,  although  the  Government 
referees  {Messrs.  Simpson,  Blackwell,  and  Captain 
Douglas  Gallon,  C.B.)  stated  in  1857,  "  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mr.  Denton's  plan  of  1849  was 
based  are,  in  the  main,  those  adopted  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works." 

Mr.   Denton  has  written   many  agricultural  papers 
(including  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester)  on  land  drainage,  water  supply, 
village  sanitary  economy,   road-making,  &c.,  but  his 
principal   work  is   the  superb  quarto  volume  entitled 
"  The     Farm     Home- 
steads    of     England," 
which     is      quite     our 
standard  work  on  farm 
architecture.       It     has 
passed     through     two 
editions,  and  is  now  out 

A  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has 
shown  by  his  writings 
that  he  feels  the  utmost 
interest,  is  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer —  his  conviction 
being  that  the  best 
means  to  effect  an  im- 
provement beneficial 
alike  to  employer  and 
employed,  will  be  by 
technical,  ;..-.,  farm 
teaching,  combined  with 
the  ordinary  education, 
believing  that  thereby 
the  farmer  will  get 
better  work,  and  the 
labourer  better  wages. 
He  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1868, 
and  another  before  the 
meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Exeter 
in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Denton's  views 
on  the  advantages -to  be 
gained  by  the  storage  of 
water,  especially  for 
rural  populations  and 
for  villages,  and  his 
opinions  upon  the  great 
questionsof  town  sewer- 
age and  sewage  utilisa- 
tion, have  been  too 
recently  expressed  to 
require  mention  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from 
this  very  bald  enumera- 
tion of  Mr.  Denton's 
agricultural  services, 
that  a  considerable 
share  in  the  origination 
of  some  of  the  most 
important  departments 
of  modem  agricultural 
progress  must  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  To  have 
advocated  30  years  ago 
the  under-drainage  of 
land  by  borr-owed  capital 
repaid  by  instalments, 
the  formation  of  districts 
for  joint  outfall  drain- 
age, and  the  utilisation 
of  town  sewage — all  of  which  are  now  acknowledged 
fields  of  useful  work— is  a  fact  on  which  he  no  doubt 
now  looks  back  with  satisfaction  ;  and  to  be  at  present 
the  leading  advocate  of  technical  education  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  a  position  which  cannot  fail  to 
bring  him  even  greater  credit  when  his  labours  in  this 
respect  have  also  borne  their  fruit. 

Mr.  Denton  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Societies  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Hanover  ;  he 
has  been  consulted  on  works  of  magnitude  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  has  advised  nearly  every  European 
Government  on  the  details  of  drainage  legislation. 


A  FRIENDLY  DISCUSSION. 
Steam  Cultivation  :  Leases  :  Tenant-Right. 
[The  annual  meetings  of  the  Coggeshall  Agricultural  Society 
are  always  signalised  by  good  speeches  from  Mr.  Mechi  and 
others,  in  which  frank  criticism  takes  the  form,  sometimes  of 
remonstrance  and  exhortation,  sometimes  of  banter  or  even 
"  chaff,"  never,  however,  angry  or  ill-natured  ;  and  last  week's 
example  is  no  exception  to  the  riile.3 

Mr.  F.  U.  Pattison  presided,  and. in  the  course  of 
the  evening  gave  the  health  of  Mr.  Mechi,  saying :  I  am 
sure  you  will  now  join  with  me  in  drinking  most  hear- 
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tily  the  health  of  a  gentleman  on  my  left  who  has 
always  favoured  us  with  his  company  on  this  occasion, 
whose  presence  always  gladdens  us,  and  who  always 
has  a  cheerful  face,  be  the  circumstances  what  they 
may.  Even  if  you  oppose  Iiim  he  doesn't  mind  it,  but 
seizes  the  occasion  to  display  his  good  and  genial 
nature.  I  have  been  surprised,  indeed,  that  -Mr. 
IMechi,  for  it  is  to  that  gentleman  I  allude,  has  stood 
the  blows  he  has.  However,  he  does  stand  them,  and 
no  doubt  lie  has  gained  a  vast  deal  of  influence  by 
maintaining  so  amiable  a  disposition.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  see  him  here  whenever  we  have  a  meeting 
of  this  character,  and  I  have  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
submitting,  this  evening,  the  toast  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  excellent 
chairman,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  looking  so  well,  for 
proposing  my  health,  and  also  to  you  for  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  affection  for  Coggeshall,  and  for 
this  institution  in  particular,  because  I  have  always 
received  from  the  members  of  it,  under  every  circum- 
stance, the  most  marked  indulgence,  and  when  opposi- 
tion, perhaps,  might  be  expected,  it  has  always  been 
qualified  by  an  excellent  personal  and  kindly  feeling  ; 
and  I  look  upon  that  as  a  very  wise  course  of  conduct, 
because  if  you  exclude  personalities  from  such  institu- 
tions as  this  you  are  sure  to  prolong  their  existence. 
You  cannot  destroy  an  institution  of  this  kind  more 
quickly  than  by  permitting  personalities  to  be  indulged 
in.  We  are  met  for  a  great  and  a  good  object.  It  is 
to  encourage  the  labourer  in  good  habits  and  in  pro- 
ficiency in  his  occupation,  and  altogether  we  must  look 
upon  these  assemblages  as  tending  very  much  to 
improve  British  agriculture.  Vou  know  I  am  getting 
an  old  man.     [No,  no.]     Well,  I  am  70  next  May. 

A  Voice  :  You  are  only  a  chicken,  sir. 

Jlr.  Mechi  :  In  my  early  days  there  were  no 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  no  institutions  of  this  character. 
But  I  believe  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this 
meeting  now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
I  recollect  perfectly  well,  when  employment  for  the 
labourer  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  I  saw  your  prize 
given  for  digging.  I  estimated  the  time  by  my  watch 
that  it  took  to  dig  a  rod  of  ground,  and  I  went  back  to 
my  farm  and  had  50  acres  of  land  dug,  as  a  means  of 
employing  the  people  and  making  profit  for  myself, 
at  the  small  charge  of  .^i  6s.  &/.  per  acre,  or  2,/. 
per  rod.  I  found  that  the  men,  instead  of  going  to 
the  union-house  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  were  willing  to  earn  those  wages.  Times 
have  improved  since  then,  or  money  has  got  cheaper. 
At  all  events  I  could  not  have  that  work  done  now  for 
less  than  50  per  cent,  increase.  That  was  one  good 
that  was  derived  partially  and  principally  from  my 
visiting  this  institution.  Now  we  come  to  a  very  im- 
portant question— how  can  we  make  farming  more 
profitable,  more  profitable  for  the  tenant-farmer,  for  the 
labourer,  for  the  landowner— because  they  must  all  go 
together— and  more  beneficial  and  profitable  for  the 
country  at  large.     That  qi       '      ' 
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for  the  great  and 
culturally,  has  been  the 
steam-ploughing  engines  ;  anc 
attentively  the  voluminous  rept 
trials,  it  would  convince  you,  a 
if  I  had  any  doubt  about  it— tl 
employment  of  steam-power  fo 
profit  of  agriculture.  There  a 
that  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
farmers  don't  understand  steam,  and  don't  like  to  face 
the  trouble  of  having  it  on  their  farms.  I  do  not  refer 
to  threshing  machines,  brought  to  them  to  be  hired, 
but  to  the  very  advantageous  condition  of  having 
a  fixed  engine  on  the  farm  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  farm,  irrespective  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  had  one  for  24  years,  and  our  people  on 
my  little  farm  of  1 70  acres  would  say  they  would  not 
know  how  to  get  on  without  it.  What  strikes  me  as 
very  extraordinary  is,  that  plenty  of  rich  farmers— for 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Essex— Mr.  Beaumont  and 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  law,  know  that 
—what  strikes  me  as  extraordinai7  is,  that  these  rich 
farmers  don't  try  the  experiment.  But  the  explanation, 
I  suppose,  is,  that  the  having  a  fixed  steam-engine  on 
the  farm  is  a  new  event,  because  it  entails  a  new 
arrangement  of  ideas— it  is  different  from  the  shoeing 
your  horses  and  having  your  harness  mended,  and 
different  from  the  ordinary  work  of  a  farm  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  carried  out.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted.  It  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  see  farms  of  400,  500,  and  600  acres 
which  ought  not  to  be  without  their  fixed  steam-engine 
—that  is,  quite  irrespective  of  steam  cultivation. 

Well,  now  we  come  to  steam  cultivation.  Among 
the  impediments  are,  the  siz  '  "  "  '"  '  ' 
brance  of  trees,  and  the  inc 
impossible  to  come  from  Loi 
without  being  struck  by  tli 
fields  were  originally  a  vast  1 
intersected  by  the  railway  a 
thirds,  1  • 


of  the  fields,  the 
mbrance  of  fences.  It  is 
Ion  on  this  line  of  railway 
J  fact,  that  small  as  the 
umber  of  them  have  been 
d  cut  into  halves  or  into 
L  great  evil  before  being  thus  rendered 
still  greater.  That  is  a  question  for  the  landowner 
principally;  and  next  for  the  landowner  and  tenant 
combined.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  landlord  will 
find  it  will  be  for  his  interest  to  give  permission  to  abolish 
those  fences,  to  do  away  with  those  trees,  and  put  the 
land  into  such  a  condition  that  steam  cultivation  can 


be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Another  thing  too  must 
be  done— if  the  land  be  heavy  and  wet  it  must  be 
drained  before  you  attempt  to  steam  cultivate  it. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  steam  cultivation.  Some  companies  have  been 
formed  in  Yorkshire,  in  Northumberiand,  and  in 
other  parts,  with  capitals  of  from  ^£'20,000 
to  ^40,000  invested  in  steam  cultivation,  to  do 
the  work  by  contract  for  the  farmers.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  district  in 
which  they  are  working  the  fields  are  20,  30,  or 
40  acres  each.  They  could  not  profitably  do  it  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Essex  on  the  same  terms.  But  there  is 
anotiier  very  great  obstruction  in  Essex— the  engines 
could  not  cross  your  rivers,  for  on  every  bridge  a  notice 
is  stuck  up  that  no  heavy  machine  is  to  go  over  it.  No 
doubt  that  is  proper,  because,  as  was  the  case  at 
Battles  Bridge,  the  structure  would  fall  in,  and  so 
would  the  engine  ;  and  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Edding- 
ton  to  say  that  I  wanted  some  steam  cultivation,  he 
replied,  "  My  machines  are  in  Cambridgeshire.  I 
should  be  willing  to  come  to  you,  but  I  cannot.  The 
bridges  will  not  carry  our  engines."  I  must  here 
appeal  to  our  magistrates  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
county,  and  see  whether  it  will  be  much  longer  per- 
mitted that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
operations  of  a  farm  is  to  be  rendered  unavailable, 
simply  because  the  bridges  are  not  put  in  suitable 
order.  I  have  that  opinion  of  Essex,  that  a  rate 
would  not  be  objected  to,  and  that  the  magistrates  will 
find  they  can  freely  make  the  necessary  alteration. 

But,  gentlemen,  do  you  know  what  is  doing  in 
regard  to  steam  cultivation  ?  I  have  taken  great 
interest  in  this  question.  It  is  now  15  years  ago— for 
it  was  in  the  year  1856— that  Fowler's  steam-plough 
was  first  brought  on  to  my  farm  to  plough  the  subsoil, 
and  some  of  you  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  must  have  seen 
it.  But  look  at  what  is  taking  place  now.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  in  Berkshire  has  four  steam- 
engines  of  30-horse  power  each.  Last  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivatim;  to  a  depth  of  30  inches,  but  this 
year  his  cultivation  is  a  yard  deep.  That  is  a  veiy 
serious  question.  He  is  not  a  small  farmer,  for  he  has 
4600  acres  of  land  of  his  own  which  he  farms.  I  believe 
he  has  been  wise  not  suddenly  to  bring  the  bad  soil  to 
the  top,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  he  grew 
1600  acres  of  Sugar  Beetroot  for  the  purpose  of 
making  brandy,  it  shows  you,  I  think,  that  there 
is  something  going  on  in  British  agriculture.  It 
is  very  clear  from  the  facts  that  come  before 
me  that  the  cheaper  class  of  engines  are  the 
most  costly  and  the  least  powerful.  I  mean  the 
work  can  be  done  cheaper  by  a  20-hor5e  engine  than 
by  a  lo-horse  engine,  although  the  price  may  be  so 
much  larger  at  first.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that 
one  of  Mr.  Fowler's  first  customers  who  bought  an 
engine  of  him  for  pi  1500  some  14  years  ago,  as  a 
practical  farmer  has  now  bought  another  for  ^^1500, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  buy  two 
engines  at  a  thousand  pounds  each  as  the  cheapest  way 
of  cultivating  his  land.  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
The  evidence  we  had  in  the  course  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton trials  showed  that  I  lb.  of  coal  in  an  engine 
moved  9  tons  of  earth.  That  alone  ought  to  teach  us 
that  steam  as  a  power  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  horse- 
flesh. A  horse  can  lift  another  horse,  or  perhaps  two, 
but  a  pound  of  coal  will  lift  9  tons  of  earth,  or  put  in 
a  pumping  engine  it  will  lift  a  million  pounds  weight 
of  water  and  lift  it  a  foot  high.  I  say  that  if  we  as 
farmers  do  not  take  the  cheapest  power,  if  we  do  not 
give  up  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  our  old  customs,  we 
are  not  tjuite  sensible  men  of  business.  I  am  not  quite 
so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  the  ch.-inges  are  to  be  very 
sudden.  We  know  that  in  the  Rochford  countiy, 
where  fields  are  large,  Mr.  Carey  has  several  sets  of 
machines,  involving  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  lets  them  out  to  the  farmers. 

But  there  is  one  point  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  landowners  to.  Three  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  a  conference  with  his  tenantry, 
through  his  steward,  with  the  view  of  getting  to  know 
whether  they  would  like  to  join  in  a  steam-ploughing 
machine  on  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  were 
that  his  lordship  was  to  buy  a  I2-hor5e  power  engine  of 
Fowler's,  at  ;^i50O  ;  they  then  calculated  how  much 
would  be  the  wear  and  tear,  and  how  much 
could  be  charged  to  each  for  the  use  of  the  machine. 
The  agreement  was  made  and  this  was  the  result,  that 
the  tenants  h.ad  their  land  ploughed  at  Io.r.  an  acre,  it 
was  then  cultivated  very  deeply  the  next  time  at  5^.  an 
acre.  If  it  was  cultivated  a  second  time  after  the  first 
cultivation  and  the  ploughing  the  charge  was  2s.  bd. 
an  acre,  and  the  harrowings  were  Is.  bd.  per  acre 
—not  such  harrowings  as  we  have  with  3-inch 
teeth— but  with  machines  of  12  and  15-inch 
teeth.  That  has  been  satisfactorily  at  work  for 
three  years.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  re- 
ceives 5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested ;  the  machine  is  kept  in  perfect  order, 
with  a  reserve  to  buy  a  new  one.  There  was  a  little 
difficulty  as  to  who  shoiUd  have  it  first,  and  a  very  wise 
arrangement  was  come  to  :  that  was  that  the  man  who 
first  cleared  his  30-acre  field  and  gave  notice  was  to 
have  it,  and  the  next  in  rotation,  and  when  it  became 
an  even  question  they  should  draw  lots.  In  that  way 
it  has  worked  extremely  satisfactorily  ;  it  has  been  the 
means  of  largely  increasing  the  farmers'  profits,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  country 


at  large.  I  am  told  there  are  in  this  country  10,000 
locomotive  engines  running  and  200,000  steam 
engines  employed  in  making  our  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  I  say  that  agriculture  must  take 
the  lead  a  little  more  than  it  has  done.  We  arc  all 
inclined  to  get  a  little  more  profit.  I  don't  know 
a  better  farmer  than  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Catch- 


a  covered  yard  in  which  to  feed  his  cattle  and 
charge  him  5  per  cent.,  and  that  he  should  have 
also  a  fixed  engine  for  doing  his  work.  I  look  upon 
Mr.  Catchpool  as  one  of  our  best  farmers,  for  the 
reason  that  he  maintains  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Cow 
farming  generally  is  a  robber  of  the  soil,  but  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Catchpool  treats  his  cows  enables  him 
while  he  is  milking  them  to  be  also  fattening  them. 
He  feeds  them  with  cake  and  grains,  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  is  finding  milk  and  meat  for  the  people, 
besides  making  the  land  grow  plenty  of  com.  I  have 
to  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time.  I 
can  only  say  if  every  one  of  you  gentlemen  should  pro- 
cure a  fixed  engine,  the  comfort  and  the  profit  would 
be  such  that  having  once  got  it  there  would  not  be  a 
man  upon  your  farms  who  would  say  you  ought  to  do 
without  it.  I  thank  you  for  drinking  my  health.  I 
shall  go  on  as  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  spare  me  to 
point  out  our  weaknesses.  I  believe  we  effect  good  by 
doing  so,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  do  it. 

Mr.  Catchpool  said  Mr.  Mechi  had  spoken  on 
the  topic  of  steam  cultivation.  He,  as  a  farmer, 
wished  that  gentleman  could  have  said  something  about 
tenant-right ;  for  he  held  that  it  was  of  no  use  a  man 
improving  the  land  he  occupied  to  a  great  extent  if,  at 
the  expiration,  perhaps,  of  a  14  years'  lease,  the  land- 
owner was  to  come  down  upon  him  and  say,  "Your 
land  is  of  very  much  more  value,  and  you  must  pay  an 
advanced  rent."  The  tenant,  in  that  case,  not  only 
had  to  find  the  money  for  the  improvements,  but  had 
also  to  pay  a  large  interest  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased rent.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mechi, 
generally,  that  keeping  a  large  number  of  cows  im- 
poverished land,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
remember  that  from  March  to  November  people's  yards 
were  empty.  Many  of  his  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  their  50  qr.  of  grains  per  fortnight,  which  were 
imported  on  the  farm,  and  he  could  not  but  think  it 
must  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Dennis,  the  vice-chairman,  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Catchpool  that  the  terms  on  which  farmers  held 
their  leases  did  prevent  them  in  a  great  measure  from 
laying  out  so  large  a  capital  on  the  land  as  they  other- 
wise would  do.  There  was  great  insecurity  of  tenure 
even  upon  good  estates,  because  life  w-as  very  uncer- 
tain, and  there  were  not  always  children  to  inherit  the 
farms  of  their  fathers.  Farmers  were  never  paid  for 
what  they  laid  out,  and  their  children  did  not  reap  the 
benefit,  and  it  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  there  was  not  the  money  laid  out  in 
agriculture  there  ought  to  be.  He  felt  convinced  that 
if  they  farmed  lands  which  they  could  occupy  for  a 
long  series  of  years  they  could  make  them  produce 
nearly  double  what  they  did  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  not  going  to  bring  any  charge  against  land- 
owners, because  they  had  their  interests  and  farmers 
had  theirs.  [A  Voice  :  They  ought  to  be  identical.] 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  farmers  were  very 
badly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
had  very  good  representatives  so  far  as  landlords 
were  concerned,  but  what  had  been  done  for  farmers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years  past? 
He  was  only  aware  of  two  important  measures— one 
was  to  ra.ake  rabbits  game,  and  the  other  to  do  away 
with  the  last  shilling  on  the  corn,  throwing  a  million 
of  money  away  which  might  as  well  have  been  in  their 
pockets  now.  The  tendency  of  Parliament  seemed  to 
be  to  impose  no  duties  on  foreigners,  and  put  them  all 
on  the  farms  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  malt 
duty,  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  doing  away  with  it, 
because  he  believed  the  Government  could  not  afford 
to  give  it  up  ;  but  whenever  the  malt  duty  had  been 
brought  forward.  Parliament  had  always  beat  about 
the  bush  instead  of  going  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  as  they  ought.  Why  did  not  Government 
reduce  the  malt  duty,  as  they  reduced  the  tea  duty,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  recoup  themselves  by  in- 
creased consumption  ?  In  refeience  to  the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  Ireland  a  Land  Bill.  Why 
did  he  not  give  the  farmers  of  England  a  Land  Bill? 
Had  they  not  been  as  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  as 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  ?  He  did  not 
care  what  government  we  had,  Mr.  Disraeli's  or  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  He  was  for  doing  justice  to  everybody, 
and  he  meant  to  say  that  the  lands  of  this  country 
would  never  be  farmed  in  the  way  they  ought  until 
measures  were  passed  to  make  the  farmer's  capital 
more  secure  on  the  land  than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Mechi  having  added  to  his  original  observa- 
tions a  remark  in  favour  of  deep  draining,  _ 

Mr.  Barnes,  referring  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Dennis,  said  that,  coming  from  a  practical  man,  they 
had  convince.1  him  of  what  he  had  always  thought  was 
the  case,  that  the  land  of  this  country  had  not  been 
made  to  produce  what  it  ought  to  produce.  In  that 
case  the  farmers  surely  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
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remedy  in  their  own  hands,  for  if  they  could  convince 
the  landowners  that  by  better  cultivation  they  could 
malie  the  land  grow  double  what  it  now  did,  and 
were  willing  to  increase  the  benefit  of  the  owner  to 
a  fair  extent,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
long  leases. 

Mr.  Hills  said  if  Mr.  Barnes  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  them  how  to  lay  their  capital  out  it 
might  be  of  some  use.  They  knew  the  land  would 
y  eld  more,  but  Mr.  Barnes'  theory  seemed  to  be  that 
the  tenant  was  to  get  the  land  in  order,  and  then  who 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  ?  If  the  country  was  to 
produce  more  that  production  must  come  from  the 
tenants,  and  if  the  landlords  declined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  improvement  in  the  land  by  the  tenants,  by 
raising  their  rent,  &c. ,  it  would  be  done.  But  every- 
body was  afraid  to  go  on — they  had  to  do  it  gently, 
and  see  if  any  move  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords.  As  Mr.  Catchpool  had  said,  whenever  a 
farmer  got  his  land  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  the 
landlord  took  the  benefit  of  it,  and  did  not  consider 
that  the  tenant  had  done  it.  It  was  well  known  that 
such  was  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in 
other  parts.  [Applause,  and  a  voice,  "Quite  right."] 
What  they  wanted  was  combination,  so  that  they  could 
have  some  influence  on  their  landlords,  and  say  to 
them  "You  shall  do  it." 

Mr.  Beaumont  :  If  you  could  see  the  landlords  at 
this  end  of  the  table  you  would  be  quite  astonished. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  sorry  Mr.  Hills  had  mistaken  him. 
What  he  intended  to  convey  was  this  :  Mr.  Dennis  had 
argued  that  if  a  tenant  could  have  a  longer  lease  and 
could  be  better  protected,  the  land  was  capable  of 
producing  considerably  more.  He  gathered  from  that 
if  the  tenant,  by  being  securedjn  his  tenancy,  could  pro- 
duce more,  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  rent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  yield. 

Mr.  SfRRIDGE  :  On  whose  capital  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  said  it  might  be  on  the  tenant's  capital, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  land  in  this  country 
would  never  decline  in  value,  but  would  increase  ;  and 
if  they  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  were  going  to 
hire  their  farms  at  less  rent  than  they  now  paid  they 
were  mistaken.  He  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  suppose 
that  a  farmer  was  going  to  lay  out  his  capital  unless  he 
was  guaranteed  a  fair  return  ;  but  the  landlord  had  his 
right — he  had  a  right  to  an  increase  from  the  value  of 
his  land  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  capital  of 
the  country.  He  knew  he  might  be  laughed  at  and 
told  that  he  was  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
but  he  was  not,  but  on  the  part  of  that  which  this  great 
c  juntry  showed  must  be  the  result  of  wealth  and  the 
accumulation  of  it.  They  had  a  right  to  some  guaran- 
tee of  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  they  expended,  but 
they  must  not  expect  that  if  they  asked  for  a  28  instead 
of  a  14  years'  lease  that  they  were  to  have  it  for  the 
longer  period  at  the  same  rent  as  they  had  for  the 
shorter.  The  landlord  would  be  justified  in  asking 
more,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  more. 
The  value  of  the  land  would  go  up  considerably 
in  that  28  years,  and  they  must,  therefore,  give  the 
landlords  some  inducement  for  the  fixture  which  they 
asked.  There  must  be  reciprocity  in  this  respect.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  Mr.  Dennis  as  to 
fanners  not  being  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  wished  every  class  in  the  country  was  re- 
presented, because  then  they  should  get  better  laws,  the 
interests  of  all  classes  would  be  cared  for  and  thought 
over,  and  they  should  not  have  the  stupid  and  absurd 
Acts  that  were  sometimes  passed.  As  to  Mr.  Dennis' 
complaint  that  the  farmers  were  not  represented  in  the 
House,  it  was  their  own  fault  ;  they  had  sufficient 
power,  and  if  they  used  it  legitimately  they  might  be 
represented,  but  if  they  stood  still,  and  did  not  do  that 
which  all  great  classes  were  doing,  they  must  not 
blame  any  one  but  themselves.  Only  let  them  show  to 
their  landlords  that  by  having  fixity  of  tenure  they 
could  improve  the  land,  and  afford  to  pay  an  extra 
5^.  an  acre  for  it,  and  the  landlords  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  grant  it,  for  they  desired  to  make  as 
much  of  their  land  as  they  could  ;  but,  considering 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  this  country,  they  could 
not  expect  the  landlords  to  tie  down  their  land  for  a 
large  number  of  years  unless  they  had  some  inducement 

Mr.  Catchpool  referred  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Barnes  as  to  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and  asked  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about — the  landlords  or  the 
tenant-farmers? 

Mr.  Barnes  admitted  that  it  was  done  by  the 
tenant-farmers  to  a  great  extent ;  but  they  must  con- 
sider also  that  the  wealth  of  the  tenant-farmer  of  the 
present  day  was  very  diiTerent  to  what  it  was  some 
years  ago.  There  were  more  agriculturists  now  who 
knew  when  the  Three  per  Cents,  became  due.  After 
further  observations,   Mr.   Barnes    again    urged 


concluded  with  some  exceedingly  loyal  sentiments  with 
reference  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution  of  the 
country,  remarking  that  he  did  not  think  they  could 
possibly  have  a  better  form  of  Government  than 
"Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons." 

Mr.  Mechi  believed  that  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  that  there  should  be  a  valuation  of,  and  compen- 
sation  for,    unexhausted   improvements   made   by  the 


The  discussion,  throughout  carried  on  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  having  been  continued  by  Mr. 
Mechi,  Mr.  Catchpool,  and  other  gentlemen,  was 
eventually  diverted  by 

Mr.  Beaumont,  who  proposed  "  The  Town  and 
Trade  of  Coggeshall,"  coupling  with  it  the  name  of 
iMr.  King,  whom  he  congratulated  on  having  this 
year  established  a  root  show  in  the  town. 

Mr.  King  suitably  returned  thanks,  remarking  that 
he  hoped  the  establishment  of  his  root  show  would 
have  the  effect  of  leading  farmers  to  endeavour  to 
improve  their  root  crops.  He  argued  against  gi-owing 
roots  too  large,  and  said  it  was  much  better  to  grow 
six  moderate  sized  ones  than  two  large  ones.  By 
adopting  this  plan  they  got  a  better  quality  and  more 
weight  per  acre. 


gome  Cffmspnbence. 

Milk  as  a  Necessary  Article  of  Food,  (Se- 
lf the  opinions  which  I  ventured  to  express  in  your 
paper  of  December  9  fail  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  employers  of  farm  labour,  the 
report  of  the  Brampton  Bryan  meeting  (with  a 
Member  of  Parliament  in  the  chair)  in  your  last  will 
probably  help  to  convince  them  that  the  subject  has 
not  been  introduced  too  soon — that  its  importance  is 
already  felt  by  the  labouring  class  themselves,  and  that 
unless  some  reasonable  concessions  are  made  to  them 
on  the  point,  they  will  soon  be  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  that  loudly  and  persistently,  with  demands  for 
concessions  which  many  of  us  will  think  far  from 
reasonable.  Imagine  the  horror  of  many  a  farmer  at 
having  six  or  eight  labourers,  each  demanding  the  keep 
of  a  cow,  and  not  only  demanding,  but  holding  the 
power  to  enforce  their  demands.  Let  me  ask,  is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  this  class,  who  (in  spite 
of  much  belief  to  the  contrary,  and,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally, appearances  to  support  it)  are  really  intelligent 
and  reasoning  beings,  will  long  go  on  submitting  to  the 
privation  entailed  on  their  families  by  the  want  of  this 
most  useful,  nay,  invaluable  article  of  food— necessary 
of  life  ?  Were  it  not  so  already,  their  eyes  must  soon 
become  opened  to  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Seeing  by  the  light  of  a  superior  intelligence  and 
education,  one  of  their  first  lessons  will  be  the  import- 
ance of  a  well   arranged   and   econoinical    diet,  with 


and  minds  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  upper  and 
middle  classes  ;  while  the  public  press,  teeming  with  its 
daily  incidents  of  labour  and  capital  conflicts,  will  teach 
them  surely  how  to  obtain  what  they  demand.  A  real 
grievance  is  a  standing  danger ;  its  redress  is  sure  to 
come,  and  will  probably  be  made  the  wedge  wherewith 
to  press  home  the  demand  for  redress  of  a  score  more 
imaginary  ones.  Two  quarts  or  so  of  once  skimmed 
milk  per  day  would  not  be  a  heavy  payment  in  kind  to 
each  labourer  ;  quantity  may  be  regulated  by  number 
of  family.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  cases  such  a  plan 
of  selling  milk  to  the  labourers  would  be  distasteful. 
The  modern  gentleman  farmer  of  500  or  1000  acres, 
in  the  magnitude  of  his  capital,  investments  and 
returns,  and  his  lady  wife,  who  is,  perhaps,  ignorant  of 
dairy  work,  would  find  the  profits  of  a  small  dairy 
insignificant,  and  not  at  all  worth  the  trouble  it  would 
entail.  Such  considerations,  however,  would  not  pre- 
vail universally.  I  know  a  clergyman  who  is  not 
given  to  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  charity  so  much  in 
vogue,  but  who  keeps  four  or  five  cows,  the  milk  of 
which,  once  skimmed,  he  has  sold  to  the  poor  around 
him  at  a  halfpenny  per  quart.  I  have  seen  it  myself 
with  a  rich  cream  still  on  it— better  than  much  of  the 
new  ordinarily  sold  in  towns.  Truly  this  is  the  essence 
of  practical  philanthropy,  as  compared  with  much  of 
the  dreamy  beneficence  that  confines  itself  to  preaching 
to  the  poor  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  lamenting 
over  them  that  they  will  not  be  wise  and  well  oft. 
Most  employers  would,  I  think,  willingly  substitute 
the  shilling  a  week  which  some  akeady  give  for  the 
usual  2  quarts  of  beer  a  day.  If  the  milk  is  not  given 
in  kind,  but  sold,  let  the  labourer  spend  his  shilling 
a  week  in  milk,  and  contrast  the  result, 
even  double  the  Vicar's  price,  contrast  2  quarts 
of  good  skimmed  milk  with  2  quarts  of  such 
wash  as  is  usually  given  and  called  beer. 
The  one  is  the  best  of  food  and  the  other  worth  nothing. 
This  is  heresy,  doubtless  ;  but  let  us  hear  what  an 
authority  says  whom  few  agriculturists  will  disregard, 
Liebig— "  Supposing  a  man  to  consume  daily  8  or 
10  quarts  of  the  best  Bavarian  beer,  he  will  obtain  from 
it  in  the  course  of  12  months  no  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  nutritive  constituents  contained  in  a  5  lb. 
loaf."  If  this  is  said  of  the  "best  Bavarian,"  what 
can  be  said  of  the  beer  usually  given  throughout  the 
year  (excluding  the  stronger  harvest  ale)  ?  It  is  abso- 
lutely valueless.  But  let  the  substitute — 2,  or  perhaps 
3  quarts  of  milk  (and  here  I  would  obsen-e  that  once 
skimmed  milk  is  not  so  much  less  in  value  than  new 
as  is  generally  imagined — the  price  of  the  two  presents 
no  fair  criterion  of  their  value)— be  boiled  up  with  just 
oatmeal  enough  to  thicken  it,  and  then  poured  scalding 
over  a  good  proportion  of  "whole  meal,"  or  entire 
wheaten  bread,  and  the  hearts  of  the  poor  bread- 
winning  couple  would  be  much  more  frequently  glad- 
dened than  they  now  are  by  the  sight  of  the  "  attack  " 
of  the  young  troop,  ending  in    "defeat,"  the  cheeks 


in  the  meantime  becoming  gradually  broader,  and  the 
ribs  less  distinct,  while  the  foundation  would  be  laid 
of  a  sturdy  lot  of  workmen,  who,  by  their  greater 
power  and  better  constitution,  would  be  well  able  to 
earn  the  extra  money  that  they  are  even  now  beginning 
to  claim,  and  which  they  will  inevitably  ere  long  have 
to  be  paid.  J.  IV.  Procter. 

An  Old  Controversy  Revived. — Your  notice  of 
"  Mr.  James  Howard"  at  p.  1659  calls  for  a  few  words 
from  me.  I  read  thus  : — "  In  the  spring  of  1856  Mr. 
Howard  was  invited  by  Mr.  Smith  to  go  to  Woolston 
to  see  his  steam  cultivator  at  work."  In  the  spring  of 
1856  Mr.  Howard,  having  heard  what  I  was  at,  asked 
by  letter  (I  have  the  letter  by  me)  to  be  permitted  to 
see  my  cultivator  at  work.  I  used  him  the  same  as  I 
have  done  every  other  man,  by  permitting  him  to  do  so. 
He  then  offered  to  render  me  any  assistance  that  he 
could  give.  I  did  not  need  any  then,  for  at  that  time 
my  implements,  &c.,  were  all  made.  I  then  read  on 
thus  : — "  He  at  once  offered  to  join  Mr.  Smith  In 
bringing  his  apparatus  before  the  public.  Accordingly, 
in  the  same  year,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Bedford 
firm  were  allied  in  working  the  Woolston  tackle." 
This  is  not  correct,  for  I  showed  my  tackle 
at  Chelmsford  on  my  own  account,  strictly  by 
myself;  p.  2S1,  stand  No.  131,  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  catalogue  for  1S56,  will  prove  it.  It 
is  true  that  he  stood  by,  and  that  I  tried  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Amos  a  bit  of  his  machinery  for  him,  and 
that  is  all  he  had  to  do  with  me  at  Chelmsford.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  following  that  I  procured  his  aid  as 
a  maker  of  implements,  to  carry  out  an  order  that  I 
had  received  from  Lord  Hatherton.  Here  is  another 
extract  : — "  Finding,  from  the  rapid  wear  of  the  rope, 
that  without  something  more  durable  than  iron  wire 
steam  cultivation  would  be  financially  a  failure,  he  had 
one  made  of  steel  wire,  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  steel  rope  ever  used  in  ploughing."  This  is  giving  to 
Mr.  Howard  more  than  is  his  due,  for  we  had  steel  ropes 
before  he  ever  made  them;  besides  all  that,  the 
credit  for  the  introduction  of  the  steel  rope  is  due  to 
the  man  who  made  the  steel  wire,  the  mere  twisting  the 
rope  is  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  matter.  And  here 
is  another  extract  :— "  We  have  always  regarded  it  as 
an  unfortunate  event  for  the  country,  that  the  misun- 
derstanding, which  occurred  about  10  years  ago,  should 
have  separated  two  such  energetic,  though  differently 
constituted,  men."  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  regret  our  separation ;  for  I  now  see 
clearly— &c.,  &c.  William  Smith  would  not  stand 
it,  so  he  cut,  and  for  a  time  was  in  the  shade ;  since  then 
Howard  has  stood  upon  his  own  merits— &c.,  &c. 
I  have  done  without  him,  and  my  light  shines  clearer 
without  his  aid  than  it  ever  did  with  it,  for  now  there  is 
no  mixed  matter.  My  operations,  costs,  and  results 
are  known,  and  clearly  before  you,  and  there  is  no 
hint  over  the  whole  matter  as  to  who  aided  me.  I 
stand  ready  to  farm  100  acres  of  clay  land  against  him 
or  anybody  else,  except  those  who  use  my  implements, 
for^'iooo.  William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bktchley  Station, 
Bucks,  Dec.  23. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

HEXHAM. 

The  Relative  Interests  of  the  Landlord,  the  Tenant, 
and  the  People  in  the  Soil. — A  paper  was  lately  read 
before  this  Club  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell, 
of  Hedley  Hall,  near  Marley  Hill,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  :— The  broad  subject  pro- 
posed for  discussion  is  "The  interest  of  the  people  in 
the  soil."  The  people  we  propose  to  divide  into  three 
classes— I,  landlords  ;  2,  tenants  ;  3,  the  people  who 
are  neither  proprietors  nor  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Starting  on  the  premise  that  all  are  interested  in  the 
soil  to  the  extent  of  having  food  and  raiment,  it  natu- 
rally  follows  that  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  whether 
the  supplies  of  these  products  be  scarce  or  abundant. 
Scarcity  implies  low  rents  to  the  landlord,  empty 
pockets  to  the  tenant,  and  dear  food  for  everybody.  It 
may  therefore  be  safely  assumed  that  the  prosperity  of 
any  populous  country  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  products  of  its  own  soil.  The  country  that  imports 
these  commodities  must  pay  for  tliem  out  of  its  own 
resources,  and  if  able  to  produce  them,  must  be 
impoverished  unnecessarily  to  the  extent  that  it  imports. 
It  must  follow,  that  until  a  country  has  fully  developed 
its  agricultural  resources  it  has  never  attained  to  its 
highest  possible  condition.  Taking  this,  then,  as  the 
summum  bonum  of  the  nation,  how  can  it  be  best 
brought  about  without  interfering  with  vested  interests? 
We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
three  classes  separately. 

I .  The  Landlord's  Interest.  —To  a  landlord  who  lets  his 
land,  the  main  point  of  interest  must  be  its  capital  value. 
The  proprietor  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  banker 
who  lends  out  his  capital  to  a  customer  at  its  market 
value.  The  land  representing  the  capital,  the  tenant 
the  customer,  and  the  rent  the  interest.  To  this  capital 
value  all  landlords  in  legal  possession  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  morally  and  legally.  So  long  as  the 
rights  of  any  sort  of  private  property  whatever  are 
mutually  upheld  and  respected,  so  long  will  the  right 
of  the  landlord  to  the  capital  value  of  his  land  be 
established.     I   must   confess  here  that  I   have  failed 
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to  find  any  other  interest  in  tlie  soil  to  wliich  the  land- 
lord can  lay  claim  as  an  inalienable  right,  save  this 
capital  value,  judging  by  precedent.  Whatever  portion 
of  the  soil  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  requured  for 
certain  public  purposes — notably  railways — the  nation 
demands  through  Parliament  that  on  payment  of  market 
value  the  owner  must  part  with  all  interest  in  the  por- 
tion required.  The  question  not  so  easily  settled  is, 
for  what  public  purposes  may  the  nation  demand  a  com- 
pulsory sale  ?  Let  us  shortly  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
landlord's  particular  interests  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Bell  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  patriotic, 
political,  and  sporting  interest  of  the  landlord  in  his 
land.  On  the  first  he  said  : — Many  of  our  old  and 
noble  families  owe  the  possession  of  their  estates  to  the 
prowess  of  their  forefathers,  who  gained  these  estates 
either  as  a  reward  for  gallant  service  in  defence  of  king 
and  country,  or  on  condition  that  they  would  be  ever 
ready  when  called  upon  to  march  at  the  head  of  an 
force  they  themselves  should  provide  in  the  face  of  any 
enemy.  This,  as  you  all  know,  was  part  of  the  cc 
stitulion  of  the  old  feudal  system.  It  is  unnecessary 
say  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  latter  estates 
were  held  have  vanished,  leaving  the  descendants  of 
these  brave  old  warriors  in  possession,  while  they  are 
only  called  upon  to  render  such  service  as  the  State 
demands  from  all  their  fellow-countrymen.  I  an: 
here  to  justify  this  state  of  things,  but  we  will  do  well 
to  keep  the  fact  before  us  as  we  go  along. 

On  the  political  interest  of  the  landlord  he  said  :— 
The  passing  of  the  Ballot  Bill  by  the  House  of  Conv 
mons  proves  that  this  power  is  held  by  a  very  uncertair 
tenure,  and  also  goes  to  show  that  some  of  the  other 
conventional  interests  at  present  possessed  by  the  land- 
lords in  the  soil  will  only  exist  so  long  as  the  classes 
under  discussion  mutually  agree  as  to  their  possession. 

On  the  sporting  interest  : — This  interest  cannot  now 
be  classed  amongst  the  undisputed  privileges  of  a 
landed  estate  let  out  to  tenantry.  No  landowner  has 
the  moral  right  to  destroy  the  food  of  the  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  people.  It  would  easily  be  under- 
stood that  were  every  landlord  to  convert  his  estate 
into  a  game  preserve,  the  nation  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  interfere. 

Lastly,  on  the  landlord's  monopoly  : — The  present  law 
for  distraint  for  rent  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this  mono- 
poly. What  is  know  as  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scot- 
land has  of  late  years  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion and  inquhy.  The  Scotch  law  gives  the  landlord  a 
much  greater  claim  over  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt 
tenant.  In  certain  instances  it  empowers  him  to  lay 
claim  to  the  produce  of  the  land  after  it  has  left  the 
farm  and  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  other  parties. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  difticully  in  finding  capital  in 
the  country  this  law  might  be  advantageous.  But 
now,  when  capital  is  everywhere  seeking  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 

2.  The  Tenant^ s  Interest. — Assuming  that  the  tenant 
is  the  customer  of  the  landlord  for  his  capital,  the  land, 
and  the  yearly  rent  the  interest  paid  for  such  capital, 
this  places  us  on  the  purely  business  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  two  parties.  Unfortunately  this  too 
often  explains  the  whole  relationship,  it  is  a  matter  of 
money-getting.  Although  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the 
contract  should  be  always  definitely  kept  in  view, 
yet  the  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  each  other  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
they  each  have  in  the  present  and  future  treatment  of 
the  soil.  It  is  only  where  this  mutual  interest  exists 
that  the  highest  fertility  and  greatest  productiveness 
will  be  found. 

The  tenant-farmer's  annual  interest  in  the  cultivated 
soil  of  Great  Britain  is  much  larger  th.in  the  landlord's 
annual  interest.  We  may  suppose  the  average  rent  of 
arable  land  to  be  about  30J-.  per  acre,  but  look  over  a 
highly  cultivated  farm  about  Midsummer  and  consider 
the  interest  of  the  tenant  bound  up  in  the  soil  at  that 
time.  It  will  be  found  to  be  from  5  to  10  times 
greater  than  the  money  value  of  the  landlord's  annual 
interest.  Indeed,  the  products  now  raised  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil.  The  old 
system  of  farming  might  be  compared  to  a  manu- 
facturer with  a  natural  water-power  capable  of  enabling 
him  to  set  up  a  certain  power  of  machinery,  and  pro- 
duce a  limited  quantity  of  goods.  The  modern  system 
might  be  likened  to  the  same  factoi^,  having  added  to 
its  natural  water-power  an  additional  imported  power, 
multiplying  almost  indefinitely  its  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  additional 
power  brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture  by  the  farmer, 
that  needs  the  special  attention  of  the  nation.  Is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  developed  and  ex- 
tended ?  If  so,  what  means  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  ?  I  would  suggest,  give  the  tenant 
.security  for  his  interest  in  the  soil.  The  interest  of 
the  tenant  in  the  soil  is  at  present  such  that  he  would 
not  be  justified  under  any  but  the  most  favourable  and 
exceptionable  circumstances  in  maintaining  the 
maximum  fertility  of  the  soil.  Take  a  farm  of  400 
acres  at  a  rent  of  3OJ.  per  acre,  fair  market  value, 
entered  upon  by  an  intelligent,  practical  farmer.  It 
will  be  above  the  average  of  farms  if  it  is  not  capable 
of  improvement.  What  Dr.  Chalmers  has  aptly 
described  "The  Margin  of  Cultivation,"  will  not 
yield  a  rent  if  cultivated.  It  will  not  produce  enough 
to  pay  its  way.     But  by  putting  on  additional  capital 


much  of  the  land  outside  this  margin  would  pay  the 
interest  on  such  capital,  yield  a  rent,  leave  a  profit  to 
the  tenant,  and  a  good  produce  to  the  nation.  Sup- 
posing 100  acres  of  this  farm  to  be  lying  in  poor  grass, 
wet,  and  valued  at  "Js.  bd.  per  acre.  Suppose  the 
proprietor  judiciously  expends  /'looo  in  draining, 
fencing,  clearing,  &c. ;  this  at  5  per  cent,  increases  the 
rent  to  l^s.  bd.  per  acre.  The  production  of  this 
additional  rent  oftentimes  requires  considerable  enter 
prise  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
Such  land  left  to  Nature  would  be  really  wortl 
little  more  for  the  draining  for  a  few  years, 
as  a  considerable  amount  of  the  grasses  natural 
to  wet  land  would  die  out,  and  not  until  thi 
lapse  of  some  years  would  the  finer  grasses  fill  thi 
vacancies.  The  calculating  tenant  would  say,  "Thi 
land  would  pay  for  cultivation,  but  it  would  take  ; 
stiff  outlay  to  do  it  justice.  I  am  not  sure  of  much 
return  for  the  first  few  years,  but  it  has  a  good  subsoil, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  eventually ;  but  who 
knows  whether  either  I  or  mine  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  this  outlay?  I  could  perfectly  trust  my  landlord 
and  his  agent.  I  am  sure  they  would  do  me  justice, 
but  they  are  mortal.  So  a  king  may  arise  that  knows 
not  Joseph,  and  I  may  be  turned  out  after  I  have  put 
all  this  land  into  good  condition.  I  certainly  have  an 
agreement  for  a  proportion  of  the  lime  being  repaid, 
and  so  much  for  cake,  bones,  &c. ,  for  the  last  year 
so,  and  some  other  items,  but  that  would  be  a  poor 
return  for  all  my  outlay,  labour,  and  anxiety.  Why,  " 
am  sure  in  ten  years  I  could  make  that  land  worth 
27J.  6d.  per  acre;  it  is  now  dear  at  17^.  td.  My 
cultivation  would,  therefore,  increase  its  value  \os. 
per  acre,  which,  on  100  acres,  is  J[^%0  per  annum 
I  or  somebody  will  receive  as  the  result  of  my 
attention.  ^^50  per  annum  capitalised  is  worth  to  me 
/ 1000.  If  I  had  to  leave  I  probably  would  not  get 
.^100."  If  the  tenant  acts  on  commercial  principles, 
he  would  here  say,  "  There  is  here  no  security  for 
investment,  I  must  put  no  more  in  than  I  can  take 
out."  The  consequence  is,  the  land  may  never  be 
worth  more  than  17J.  bd.  per  acre.  The  simple 
want  of  security  here  is  permanent  loss  to  all  threi 
classes.  Suppose  the  tenant  goes  to  work  trusting  t( 
the  future,  improves  his  farm,  and  at  the  end  of  10 
years  he  has  raised  the  annual  value  / 100  per  annum 
real  value  (making  due  allowance  for  any  change  in 
the  value  of  money),  which  sum  capitalised  amounts  to 
;£'2000.  Owing  to  some  combination  of  circumstances 
the  tenant  must  quit.  Now  arises  the  all-important 
question,  whose  shall  be  the  £1000  ?  The  law  would 
say  "the  landlord's,  of  course  !"  Justice  would  ask 
who  made  it  ?  and  equity  would  reply  "the  tenant." 
It  will  be  said  here,  a  lease  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, gives  a  farmer  security  that  he  will  be  repaid 
any  judicious  investments.  But  we  may  fairly  ask, 
does  farming  pay  such  a  large  percentage  on  capital, 
that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  give  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  produce  ?  Assuredly  not !  Vet  that 
is  what  is  yearly  going  on  is  apparent  to  every  ob- 
servant eye.  If  a  tenant  during  his  lease  has 
increased  the  real  value  of  his  farm,  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  he  finds  he  has  improved  against  him- 
self, he  is  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  he 
must  either  buy  over  again  what  his  own  capital  has 
produced,  or  part  with  it  to  another  mthout  payment. 
According  to  the  present  law,  the  tenant-farmer's 
interest  in  the  soil  is  not  equal  to  the  miller's  interest 
in  the  corn  that  it  produces,  or  the  manufacturer's  in 
that  of  its  fleecy  flocks.  They  are  sure  of  obtainmg 
their  raw  material  at  market  value,  and  no  matter  how 
they  invest  their  capital  for  producing  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  people,  they  can  always  command  the  mar- 
ket value  for  that  capital.  Not  so  with  the  producer  of 
com  and  wool.  He  may  invest  his  capital  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  and  wool,  but  what  he  invests 
in  the  soil  has  no  market  value  to  him.  What  he  brings 
out  he  gets  market  value  for,  what  he  leaves  he  has  no 
market  for,  therefore  he  is  not  justified  in  putting  more 
in  than  he  can  take  out.  The  tenantry  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  fairly  allowed  to  ask  the  question.  Why  do  you 
grant  a  tenant-right  to  Irish  farmers  and  leave  us  out  in 
the  cold  ?  This  Irish  story  may  help  to  illustrate  the 
case.  An  Irish  gentleman  was  residing  with  a  friend, 
and  on  a  certain  day  a  number  of  visitors  arrived  to 
stay  overnight  :  there  was  a  difficulty  about  accommo- 
dation. The  good  lady  of  the  house  said  to  her  resident 
friend,  "  We'll  have  to  do  our  best  to  make  these 
strangers  comfortable,  so  you,  dear  old  friend,  will  just 
take  the  bed  in  the  garret."  "  Shure  and  it's  a  mighty 
quare  way  you  have  of  showing  your  friendship,"  said 
the  friend  ;  ' '  better  be  a  stranger  than  a  friend  here. " 

Granted  that  the  Irish  tenantry  needed  a  tenant- 
right  a  little  more,  it  cannot  be  said  they  deserved  it 
better.  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  of  an  unexhausted 
improvement  was  happy,  and  the  correct  one  :  "  what- 
ever increases  the  lettable  value."  No  details  or  scales 
of  lime,  bones,  cakes,  &c.,  used  will  ever  do  an  enter- 
prising, energetic  tenant  justice.  They  take  no  account 
of  how  a  man  uses  his  brains  in  their  application.  If 
farmers  participated  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil  they  create,  it  would  give  such  an  impetus  to 
agriculture  in  England  as  would  surprise  the  most 
sanguine.  Capital  would  flow  into  the  soil  from  the 
tenantry,  when  they  knew  security  was  given  that  they 
should  have  their  share  of  what  it  produced.  Land- 
lords would  have  their  estates  improved  with  that 
capital,  and  participate  in  the  increased  value.     The 
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landlord's  interest  must  increase  with  the  tenants 
improvements,  therefore  a  definite  proportion  only  of 
the  permanent  increase  of  value  must  be  allotted  to  the 
tenant.  The  labour  market  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  would  be  immensely  augmented. 
Importation  of  food  would  be  proportionately  lessened. 
Capital  that  must  have  left  the  country  as  payment  of 
that  importation  will  be  left  for  trade  purposes.  In 
short  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  society  to  bestow 
on  the  tenantry  of  Great  Britain  that  interest  in  the 
soil  which  justice  demands  and  an  equitable  tenant- 
right  would  bestow. 

3.  The  People's  Interest.  — Mr.  Bell  proceeded  to 
discuss  this  subject,  observing  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  on  the  relations  between  agricultural  and 
commercial  industry  : — Unfortunately  the  tides  of  com- 
merce and  trade  have  their  ebb  and  flow.  So  long  as 
they  continue  to  flow  all  is  well,  but  when  the  ebb 
comes  then  is  the  fiery  ordeal  experienced  by  a  thickly 
populated  country,  and  more  especially  by  that  portion 
who  have  left  the  slow  but  moderately  sure  pursuits  of 
agriculture  for  the  "glorious  uncertainties"  of  trade 
and  commerce.  This  tendency  to  leave  agriculture 
join  the  hives  of  industry  is  thought  by  many 
_  "e  to  be  a  source  of  great  evil  to  us  as  a  nation. 

,Ve  believe  we  are  pointed  to  the  Swiss  and  French 
peasant  proprietors  with  their  small  holdings  as  models 
of  thrift,  industry,  and  comfort.  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out  it  is  not  that  the  provinces  of  Switzerland  and 
France  offer  greater  returns  to  the  agriculturist  than 
the  soil  of  England,  but  because  manufactures  and 
commerce  do  not  there  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
cause  the  peasantry  to  leave  the  soil  and  enter  their 
ranks.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  any 
country  where  manufactures  and  trade  flourish,  and 
where  there  is  free  trade  in  food  supplies,  that  land  must 
inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  add  field  to  field. 
Banish  the  love  of  money  from  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
things  might  be  different.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  the 
owner  of  50  acres,  worth  a  rent  of  £']^  per  annum  ; 
suppose  him  to  be  further  possessed  of  additional 
capital  to  cultivate  it,  he  would,  according  to  the 
Government  mode  of  calculating  a  farmer's  profits,  add 
^■32  los.  to  his  income  by  devoting  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  farming  of  his  own  land.  A  capitalist 
makes  him  an  offer  for  his  freehold  at  the  rate  of 
30  years'  purchase,  which,  with  the  stock  in  trade, 
would  realise  somewhere  about  /2700.  An  invest- 
ment turns  up  for  the  money,  offering  5  per  cent,  with 
good  security.  Here  is  a  much  larger  income  offered, 
with  the  additional  value  of  whatever  his  time  and 
talents  might  realize  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  Trade 
or  commerce  might  possibly  hold  out  to  him  a  prospect 
of  10  or  20  or  even  30  per  cent,  for  his  capital.  No 
man  who  aspires  after  an  increase  of  income  would  be 
content  with  little  over  ;i'ioo  a  year  from  his  land, 
when  its  capital  value  dangles  constantly  before  him  an 
income  of,  it  may  be,  several  hundreds.  This  may 
account  for  the  sad  fact  that  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of 
England  are  gradually  disappearing.  The  calculating, 
intelligent,  small  freeholder  sells  his  land,  the  indolent 
and  dissipated  squander  it.  Under  present  circum- 
stances the  possession  of  the  soil  of  England  to_  any 
extent  by  small  freeholders  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
improbable. 

A  tenant-right,  such  as  we  have  proposed,  would 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
tenant-farmers  in  England.  It  is  too  much  the  custom 
of  the  tenantry  of  the  present  day  to  spread  their 
capital  over  the  greatest  number  of  acres  they  can  pos- 
sibly stretch  it,  and  they  are  consequently  obliged  to 
allow  Nature  to  be  their  principal  agent.  The  expe- 
rience of  farmers  urges  them  in  this  direction.  They 
find  that  the  men  who  best  develope  the  resources  of  the 
soil  do  not  always  make  most  money,  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Such  men  permanently  improve 
their  holdings  with  a  large  outlay,  and  nothing  but  the 
value  of  a  permanent  interest  in  such  improvements 
will  adequately  repay  them.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  if  compensation  were  secured  to  the  improving 
tenant,  improvements  would  rapidly  multiply,  and  in- 
stead of  capital  being  spread  over  too  many  acres,  as  it 
is  now,  it  would  be  concentrated  on  what  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

We  may  inquire  if  any  plan  can  be  devised  to  bring 
back  to  the  healthy  influences  of  agricultural  labour 
that  portion  of  society  who,  though  able-bodied,  seem 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
take  two  facts  and  place  them  side  by  side. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  England, 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  200,000  men  and 
women  and  their  families,  able  to  work,  yet  professing 
to  be  out  of  sufficiently  remunerative  employment  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  question  is.  Can 
there  be  no  way  devised  to  bring  together  these  two 
material  substances  that  seem  n^aturally  made  for  each 
other  ?  Intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  question  of  waste  lands  and  how  to  deal  with 
them.  It  is  pretty  confidently  affirmed  by  many  pro- 
found thinkers  that  in  the  enclosure  and  appropriation 
of  common  lands  that  have  been  going  on  these  last  50 
years  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  of  the  several  dis- 

'  Its  have  been  robbed  of  their  inheritance.  It  looks, 
say  the  least,  suspicious  that  3000  or  4000  acres 
luld  be  parcelled  out  amongst  existing  proprietors. 
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and  perhaps  2  acres  allotted  to  the  poor.     At  thi 

time,  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  making  thei 

property,  either  individual  or  corporate,  isanundi 

benefit  to  the  country.     My 

with  an  extensive  unenclosed  common  led 

conclusion  that  commons  are  one  of  the  best 

for  producmg  a  thriftless,  indolent,  dishonest  population 

— the  most  certain  way  of  keeping  land  in  its  prim'  ' 


condition,    or    of    having 
thoroughly  inipoverished. 


cultivated  portions 
of  that  land  which 
before  the  enclosure  was  not  worth  a  rent  of  5^.  per 
acre  has  since  been  let  for  £t,  per  acre,  and  hills  and 
valleys  that  were  literally  deserts  have  been  converted 
into  fruitful  fields.  Where  they  are  conveniently  situ- 
ated, might  not  land  and  institutions  be  provided  where 
destitute  persons  might  be  able  to  earn  money,  and 
where  vagrants  would  find  that  food,  lodgings,  and 
clothing  could  be  had  for  working,  but  under  no  other 
conditions  ?  The  town  of  Hexham  seems  to  have,  at 
present,  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  trying 
an  experiment  on  a  small  scale.  I  see,  from  the  papers, 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  scheme  for  disposing  of  Tyne 
Green  for  some  public  purpose  for  the  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hexham.  Now,  what  could 
be  more  to  the  advantage  or  credit  of  the  inhabitants 
than  their  Local  Board  providing  employment  on  Tyne 
Green  for  their  destitute  able-bodied  poor,  thereby 
giving  those  a  chance  who  were  willing  to  earn  an 
honest  wage,  and  would  assuredly  keep  the  town  rid  of 
those  notorious  scoundrels  known  as  professional 
vagrants. 

The  North- Eastern  Reformatory  at  Netherton,  near 
Morpeth,  affords  a  striking  example  of  how  productive 
employment  may  be  found  on  poor  land  for  one  class  of 
society  that  needs  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  nation, 
viz.,  juvenile  criminals.  There  150  lads  may  be  seen, 
drawn  from  the  very  scum  of  society,  learning  what  in 
their  class  may  be  called  the  art  of  honest,  productive 
labour.  A  large  proportion  of  them  wear  the  hue  of 
health  on  their  cheeks,  and  show  well-developed  mus- 
cles, aflibrding  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pallid  cheeks 
and  flabby  appearance  of  the  corresponding  class  to  be 
seen  in  our  workhouses.  The  institution  commenced  with 
40  acres  of  land,  but  a  short  experience  warranted  the 
committee  in  making  considerable  extensions,  and  two 
years  ago  they  further  enlarged  their  borders,  and  now 
farm  4>i6  acres.  It  is  no  libel  on  a  certain  portion  of  this 
recently  acquired  land  now  in  process  of  being  broken 
up  to  say,  that  lor  agricultural  purposes  it  is  in  its 
present  condition  valueless.  No  manipulation  will 
make  it  produce  a  crop  that  will  repay  cultivation  until 
the  infusion  of  some  powerful  fertilising  agency.  '^'•~ 
annual  application  of  about  ^200  worth  of  town  r 
which  the  farm  receives,  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
made  upon  the  farm  by  the  extended  system  of  feeding 
(38  head  of  cattle  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  upon 
full  feed.  Turnips,  cake,  and  meal),  together  with  the 
trenching  and  system  of  spade  husbandry  carried  c 
is  rapidly  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  pla 
The  farm  accounts  for  the  last  year  show  a  balance 
favour  of  the  institution.  About  71  per  cent,  of  the 
lads  discharged  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  which 
fact  affords  the  best  proof  of  the  practical  benefit  the 
institution  confers  upon  society.  It  is  devoutly 
wished  that  the  Reformatory  at  Netherton  will  prove 
the  pioneer  of  many  similar  institutions.  There  the 
problem  has  been  solved  how  to  provide  honest,  pro 
ductive  labour  on  the  soil  for  a  class  who  would  never 
either  seek  or  find  it  anywhere  but  under  compulsion. 
Society  would  rid  itself  of  a  great  burden  by  extend. 
ing  this  provision  to  other  classes  whose  liberty  of 
action  has  furnished  proof  that  they  mean  to  live  by 
preying  on  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  schemes  will  be  here- 
after carried  out  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  unreclaimed  lands  by  public  companies, 
who,  with  Parliamentary  powers  and  Government  aid, 
will  buy  up  such  lands,  build,  plant,  and  cultivate, 
not  solely  for  aggrandisement,  but  from  commercial  and 
philanthropic  motives  combined,  composed  of  persons 
who  will  endeavour  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say  in  their  hearing  or  district  that  they  cannot  find 
employment. 


Johnston  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  wrote  on  this  sub- 
ject a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  : — 

La?id  Drainage.  —  "The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  nearly  all  the  improvable  lands 
of  Great  Britain,  is  to  drain  them.  The  advantages  that 
result  from  draining  are  manifold. 

"1°.  The  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  soil  keeps 
it  constantly  cold.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  is 
intended  by  Nature  to  warm  the  land,  is  expended  in 
evaporating  the  water  from  its  surface  ;  and  thus  the 
plants  never  experience  that  genial  warmth  about  their 
roots  which  so  much  favours  their  rapid  growth. 

"The  temperature  which  a  dry  soil  will  attain  in  the 
summer-time  is  often  very  great.  Sir  John  Herschel 
observed,  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  soil  attained 
a  temperature  of  150*^  Fahrenheit,  when  that  of  the  air 
was  only  120°  ;  and  Humboldt  says  that  the  warmth  of 
the  soil  between  the  tropics  often  rises  to  from  124°  to 
1360. 

When  the  land  is  full  of  water,  it  is  only  after  long 
droughts,  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked  by 
the  sun,  that  it  begins  to  attain  the  temperature  which  dry 
land  under  the  same  sun  may  have  reached,  day  after  day 
probably  for  weeks  before. 

"  2^.  Where  too  much  water  is  present  in  the  soil,  also, 
that  portion  of  the  food  of  the  plant  which  the  soil  supplies 
is  so  much  diluted,  that  either  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fluid  must  be  taken  in  by  the  roots — much  more  work 
done  by  them,  that  is — or  the  plant  will  be  scantily 
nourished.  The  presence  of  so  much  water  in  the  stem 
and  leaves  keeps  down  their  temperature  also,  when,  the 
sunshine  appears — an  increased  evaporation  takes  place 
from  their  surfaces— a  lower  natural  heat,  in  consequi 
prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  the  chemical 
changes,  on  which  its  growth  depends,  proceed  with  less 


hich  the  roots  have  already  refused  to 
penetrate,  and  will  cause  the  crop  to  droop  and  wither. 
But  put  in  a  drain,  and  lower  the  level  of  the  water  to 
e  f,  and  the  rains  will  wash  out  the  noxious  water  from 
the  subsoil,  and  the  roots  will  descend  deep  into  it  ;  so 
that  it  a  drought  again  come,  it  may  parch  the  soil 
above  c  d,  as  before,  without  injuring  the  plants,  since 
now  they  are  watered  and  fed  by  the  soil  beneath,  into 
which  the  roots  have  descended. 

"7".  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
the  red-sandstone   districts,    the    oxide   or  rust  of   iron 
much   in  the  soil,  or  in  the  springs  .which 
nto  it,  as  gradually  to  collect  in  the  subsoil,  and 
nore  or  less  impervious  layer  or  pan,  into  which 
;s  cannot  penetrate,  and  through  which  the  sur- 
;er  refuses  to  pass.     Such  soils  are  benefited  for 
by  breaking  up   the  pan  where  the  plough  can 
but  the  pan  gradually  forms  again  at  a  greater 
depth,   and  the  evils  again  recur.     In  such   cases,  the 


Elements      of     Agricultural      Chemistry      and 
Geology.     By    Tames    F.    W.    Johnston,     M.A., 
F.R.SS.L.    and   E.     Ninth   Edition.     Revised  and 
Edited  by  G.  T.  Atkinson,  B.A.,  F.C.S.  W.Black- 
wood &  Sons. 
This  little  book  is,  as  regards  the  main  bulk  of  it,  as  it 
was  when  Professor  Johnston  left  it.     Of  the  correc- 
tions  and  additions   which   seemed    necessary,    some 
are  taken  from  notes  left  by  the  late  Professor  John- 
ston, others  from  various  sources.     An  index  has  been 
added,  and  two  or  three  woodcuts  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  take  any  pains  to  1 
describe  and  characterise  a  work  of  which  more  than 
10,000  copies  have  been  already  sold.  That,  perhaps, 
is  best  done  by  taking  an  extract  from  its  pages,  and 
we  shall  select  one  on  a  subject  connected  with  which 
some  controversy  has  already  taken  place,  both  as  to 
the  true  theory  involved,  and  as  to  the  credit  for 
originality  due  to  the  various  writers,   of  whom  Prof. 


rapidity. 

' '  3*.  By  the  removal  of  the  water,  the  physical  proper 
ties  of  the  soil,  also,  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  improved, 
Dry  pipe-clay  can  be  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  but 
it  naturally,  and  of  its  own  accord,  runs  together  when 
water  is  poured  upon  it.  So  it  is  with  the  clays  in  the 
field.  When  wet,  they  are  close,  compact,  and  adhesive, 
and  exclude  the  air  from  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 
But  remove  the  water  and  they  gradually  contract  and 
crack  in  every  direction,  become  thus  open,  friable,  and 
mellow,  more  easily  and  cheaply  worked,  and  pervious  to 
the  air  in  every  direction. 

4°.  The  access  of  this  air  is  essential  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  healthy  growth  of  most  of  our  culti- 
vated crops.  The  insertion  of  drains  not  only  makes 
room  for  the  air  to  enter  by  removing  the  water,  but 
actually  compels  the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  under  parts 
of  the  soil,  and  renews  it  at  every  successive  fall  of  rain. 
Open  such  outlets  for  the  water  below,  and  as  this  water 
sinks  and  trickles  away,  it  will  suck  the  air  after  it,  and 
draw  it  into  the  pores  of  the  soil  wherever  itself  has  been. 
"Vegetable  matter  becomes  of  double  value  in  a  soil 
thus  dried  and  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  When 
drenched  with  water,  this  vegetable  matter  either  decom- 
poses very  slowly,  or  produces  acid  compounds  more  or 
less  unwholesome  to  the  plant,  and  even  exerts  injurious 
chemical  reactions  upon  the  earthy  and  saline  constituents 
of  the  soil.  In  the  presence  of  air,  on  the  contrary,  this 
vegetable  matter  decomposes  rapidly,  produces  carbonic 
acid  in  large  quantity  as  well  as  other  compounds  on 
which  the  plant  can  live,  and  even  renders  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  soil  more  fitted  to  enter  the  roots,  and 
thus  to  supply  more  rapidly  what  the  several  parts  of  the 
plant  require.  Hence,  on  dry  land,  manures  containing 
organic  matters  {farmyard  manure,  &c.)  go  farther  or  are 
more  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

"5°.  Nor  is  it  only  stiff  and  clayey  soils  to  which 
draining  can  with  advantage  be  applied.  It  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  when  springs  rise  to  the  surface  in  sandy 
soils,  a  drain  must  be  made  to  carry  off  the  water  ;  it  will 
also  readily  occur,  that  where  a  sandy  soil  rests  upon  a 
hard  or  clayey  bottom,  drains  may  likewise  be  necessary ; 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  supposed,  that  where  the  subsoil 
is  sand  or  gravel,  thorough  draining  can  seldom  be 
required. 

"Every  one,  howe\'er,  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
when  water  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot  full  o 
soil,  it  will  gradually  find  its  way  towards  the  surface, 
however  light  the  soil  may  be.  So  it  is  in  sandy  soils  01 
subsoils  in  the  open  field— all  possess  a  certain  power  of 
sucking  up  water  from  beneath.  If  water  abounds 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  or  if  it  so  abound  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  water  will  rise  towards  the  surface; 
and  as  the  suns  heat  dries  it  off  by  evaporation,  more 
water  will  follow  to  supply  its  place.  This  attraction  from 
beneath  will  always  go  on  when  the  air  is  dry  and  warm, 
and  thus  a  double  evil  will  ensue— the  soil  will  be  kept 
moist  and  cold,  and  instead  of  a  constant  circulation  of 
air  downwards,  there  will  be 
upwards.  Thus  will  the  roots,  the  under  soil,  and  the 
organic  matter  it  contains,  be  all  deprived  of  the  benefits 
which  the  access  of  the  air  is  fitted  to  confer,  and  both  the 
crops  and  the  farmer  wiU  suffer  in  consequence.*  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage. 

"  6^.  It  is  a  curious  and  apparently  a  paradoxical  ob- 
servation, that  draining  often  improves  soils  on  which  the 
crops  are  liable  to  be  burned  up  in  seasons  of  drought. 
Yet,  upon  a  little  consideration,  the  fact  becomes  very 
intelligible.      Let  a  <5  be  the  surface 

of  the  soil,  and  c  d  the  level  at  which      a b 

the  water  stagnates,  or  below  which      c ■ d 

there  is  no  outlet  by  drains  or  na-      e f 

ural    openings.      The     roots    will 
readily  penetrate  \q  c  d ;  but  they  will  in  general  refuse 


dcd  the  Rrowth  of  t 


and  the 

of  drains  below  the  level  of  the  pan  is  the 
most  certain  mode  of  permanently  improving  the  soil. 
If  the  pan  be  now  broken  up,  the  rains  sink  through 
into  the  drains,  and  gradually  wash  out  of  the  soil  the 
iron  which  would  otherwise  have  only  sunk  to  a  lower 
level,  and  have  again  formed  itself  into  a  solid  cake. 

"8*.  It  is  not  less  common,  even  in  rich  and  fertile 
districts,  to  see  crops  of  Beans,  or  Oats,  or  Barley,  come 
up  strong  and  healthy,  and  shoot  up  even  to  the  time 
of  flowering,  and  then  begin  to  droop  and  wither,  till  at 
last  they  more  or  less  completely  die  away.  So  it  is 
rare  in  many  places  to  see  a  second  year's  Clover  crop 
come  up  strong  and  healthy.  These  facts  indicate,  in 
general,  the  presence  of  noxious  matters  in  the  subsoil, 
which  are  reached  by  the  roots  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
their  growth,  but  into  which  they  cannot  penetrate  with- 
out injury  to  the  plant.  The  drain  calls  in  the  aid  of 
the  rains  of  heaven  to  wash  away  these  noxious  sub- 
stances from  the  soil,  and  of  the  air  to  change  their 
nature,  and  this  is  the  most  likely,  as  well  as  the  cheapest, 
means  by  which  these  evils  can  be  prevented. 

"9°.  Another  evil  in  some  countries  presents  itself  to 
the  practical  farmer.  Saline  substances  are  in  certain 
quantity  beneficial,  nay,  even  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  In  excess,  however,  they  are  injurious,  and 
kill  many  valuable  crops.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
the  existence  of  such  saUne  substances  in  the  soil,  and 
to  the  fact  of  their  rising  in  incrustations  to  the  surface 
when  droughts  prevail. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  the  plains  of  Athens,  and 
near  the  city  of  Mexico,  they  come  to  the  surface  in 
such  quantity  as  actually  to  kill  the  more  tender  herb- 
age, and  to  permit  only  the  stronger  plants  to  grow. 
In  the  plains  of  Athens,  when  the  rainy  season  ends,  a 
rapid  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  begins. 
The  water,  as  it  rises  from  beneath,  brings  much  saline 
matter  with  it.  This  it  leaves  behind  as  it  ascends  in 
vapour,  and  thus  at  length  so  overloads  the  surface-soil 
that  tender  grass  refuses  to  grow,  though  the  stronger 
Wheat  plant  thrives  well  and  comes  to  maturity.  " 

"  This  result  could  scarcely  happen  if  an  outlet  beneath 
were  provided  lor  the  waters  which  fall  during  the  rainy 
3n.  These  would  wash  out  and  carry  away  the  ex- 
of  sahne  matter  which  exists  in  the  under  soil,  and 
Id  thus,  when  the  dry  weather  comes,  prevent  it 
from  ascending  in  such  quantities  as  to  injure  the  more 
tender  herbage. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  suggestion,  that  drains  in 
such  countries  would  render  more  dry  a  soil  ahready  too 
much  parched  by  the  hot  suns  of  summer.  It  is  doubt- 
■"  *  however,  if  this  would  really  be  the  case.  Deep 
drains,  as  in  the  case  above  explained  (6°),  would  enable 
to  penetrate  deeper,  and  would  thus  render 
them  more  independent  of  the  moisture  of  the  surface- 
On  this  subject  I  shall  add  one  important  prac- 
tical remark,  which  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the 
ho  has  studied  the  action  of  air  and  water 
th^  various  clay-beds  that  occur  here  and  there,  as 
members  of  the  series  of  stratified  rocks.  There  are  no 
clays  which  do  not  gradually  soften  under  the  united  in- 
fluence of  air,  of  frost,  and  of  running  water.  It  is  false 
economy,  therefore,  to  lay  down  tiles  of  the  common  horse- 
shoe form  without  soles,  however  hard  and  stiff  the  clay 
subsoil  may  appear  to  be.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  the  stiffest  clays  will  generally  soften  so 
much  as  to  allow  the  tile  to  sink  to  some  extent — and 
many  very  much  sooner.  The  passage  for  the  water  is 
thus  gradually  narrowed  ;  and  when  the  tile  has  sunk  a 
couple  of  inches,  the  whole  may  have  to  be  taken  up. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  drains  have  been  thus  laid  down, 
both  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland  and  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  which  have  now  become  nearly 
useless.  The  extending  use  of  the  pipe-tile  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  gradually  lessen  the  chances  of  pecuniary  loss 
which  the  above  practice  involves." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

West  Sussex  :  December  16. — We  have  now  got  to 
the  dullest  time  of  the  year  for  the  farm.  Wheat  is  all 
sown,  and  coming  up  very  slowly.  The  weather  has 
been  very  sharp  for  some  time  :  we  have  not  had  much 
snow,  but  a  long  continued  dry  frost,  which  has  now 
given  place  to  dull,  mild  weather.  Our  fat  stock  and 
root  show  has  passed,  and  as  usual  is  going  down  ; 
there  were  only  eight  or  ten  beasts,  four  or  five  pens  of 
sheep,  with  two  of  pigs,  but  they  were  all  good.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  local  papers  as  a  strange  thing  that 
there  should  be  one  of  the  smallest  shows  connected 
with  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  West  Sussex  is  not  over  lively  in  any 
public  matter.    There  is  plenty  of  good  land,  and,  as  a 
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nile,  it  is  well  farmed,  but  everybody  appears  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  leave  national  affairs  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Work  is  all  well  forward,  and  perhaps 
the  labourer  will  not  be  so  fully  employed  as  he  some- 

By-the-by  at  this  time  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  treating  the  agricultural  labourer  better  in  every 
way  than  he  is  at  present.  One  party  says  give  him  a 
better  cottage,  a  bit  of  land,  a  cow,  and  a  pig.  Well 
that  is  all  right,  and  it  is  well  that  the  labourer  is  so 
well  cared  for,  but  some  of  our  advisers  might  turn 
their  attention  a  little  nearer  home  :  some  of  them  may 
have  property  in  towns,  and  how  about  the  accommoda- 
tion there  ?  Why,  by  the  side  of  a  hedge,  without  a 
cover,  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  better  than  the  homes 
of  many  in  towns.  Now  we  have  had  plenty  of  advice 
from  "men  who  live  far  off  in  large  towns,"  and  per- 
haps we  needed  it,  but  now  it  is  time  to  say  "  Physician, 
heal  thyself."  Surely  it  is  somebody's  business  to  look 
after  the  habitations  (?)  in  towns,  and  might  we  not  re- 
commend them  not  to  waste  as  they  do,  and  to  see 
that  their  cottagers  are  properly  housed,  and  have  three 
bedrooms  and  two  or  three  downstairs  for  each  family  ? 
Would  not  this  be  a  revolution  ?     And  if  not,    why 

But  this  is  hardly  a  report  of  West  Sussex  farming, 
only,  as  there  is  not  much  at  this  season  to  report,  and 
as  it  is  the  time  for  wishing  well  to  all,  and  as  cottagers 
in  West  Sussex  are  pretty  well  provided  for  in  the  way 
of  room,  we  can  only  wish  everybody  as  well  off  in 
this  respect. 

When  we  are  advised  to  farm  better,  we  become 
debtors  to  that  ;  but  when  it  is  pay  and  house  your 
labourers  better,  we  can  return  that  advice,  and  pay  off 
our  score.  Of  course,  "Our  Own  Correspondent" 
may  come  among  us,  and  find  many  things  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  he  can  get  about  among  us  without 
fear  ;  but  he  hardly  dares  enter  the  locality  where  the 
city  cottages  are  built,  certainly  not  unless  the  pair  of 
policemen  are  near.  And  now  we  will  promise  to 
attend  to  the  gratis  advice  that  we  have  so  often 
received  for  the  next  year,  and  let  all  our 
and  city  monitors  turn  their  attention  to  their 
more  urgent  cases.    G.  S. 


Banffshire,  Boyne  Distkici  :  December  25. — 
We  are  enjoying  excellent  weather  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  consequently  farm  work  is  well  forward. 
Lea-ploughing  is  almost  finished,  and  during  last  week 
many  of  the  fanners  having  clay  land  in  Turnips  have 
ploughed  all  that  was  clear,  as  it  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  will  get  a  chance  of  the  frost  to  pulverise 
it  before  sowing  time. 

We  can  now  boast  of  a  steam-plough  in  Banffshire, 
and  in  the  "Boyne,"  too.  Tochineal,  a  farm  once 
famous  for  its  whisky  distillery,  is  now  famous  for  its 
being  the  first  in'  this  county  to  have  a  steam-plough. 
The  soil  isja  very  stiff  clay,  but  the  fields  are  large  and 
open,  having  water  at  almost  every  corner  of  them. 
The  tackle  was  supplied  by  Amies  &  Barford,  and  is 
doing  its  work  in  good  style,  and  is  being  visited  daily 
by  farmers  from  a  great  distance,  who  pronounce  the 
work  done  to  be  very  satisfactory  ;  besides  the  plough 
there  is  a  Smith's  cultivator  and  harrows.  Our  neigh- 
bours, the  Aberdonians,  have  taken  the  hint,  and  are 
taking  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  we  believe, 
before  another  year  passes,  five  or  six  sets  will  be  in 
operation  in  that  county.  Two  or  three  are  ordered  from 
the  makers  already  ;  one,  the  same  as  the  Tochineal 
set,  is  ordered  for  the  farm  of  Mains  of  Towie,  in 
Auchterless  parish,  and  is  to  be  forwarded  for  spring 
work.     "  The  canny  Scots  are  slow  but  sure." 

The  past  two  frosty  winters  have  taught  a  useful 
lesson  on  the  Turnip  crop.  The  greater  part  of  the 
crop  in  this  district  is  all  secured  in  many  different 
ways.  Like  other  counties  we  have  a  great  many 
cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  otherwise  our  live 
stock  is  doing  well  and  paying  ;  and  although  prices 
are  now  somewhat  down,  if  not  rack-rented,  with  beef 
and  grain  as  it  is,  a  living  can  be  made.  Draining  is 
the  principal  improvement  which  is  going  on  in  this 
district,  which  creates  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  the 
working  class,  who  have  been  very  fortunate,  having 
had  scarcely  a  broken  day  since  harvest,  and  good 
wages.  So  on  this  excellent  Christmas  day  I  wish 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  all  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette^  a  Happy  New 
Year.    William  7oss. 


Sandringham.— [We  abridge  the  following  report 
by  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  which 
appeared  in  that  journal  of  Wednesday  last.] 

The  Sandringham  estate  consists  of  about  8000  acres, 
and  includes  the  parishes  of  Babingley,  West  Newton, 
and  Wolferton,  with  part  of  Deringham.  It  is  rich 
marsh  land  where  it  joins  the  sea  near  Wolferton  ; 
black  sand  upon  car-stone  towards  the  middle  of  the 
estate,  and  light  loam  upon  chalk,  adapted  for  Barley 
and  roots,  at  the  east  end,  towards  Anmer.  The  estate 
was  purchased  by  the  Prince  in  1862. 

At  Sandringham  and  West  Newton,  we  find  about 
7  or  8  feet  usually  of  the  black  sand  upon  car-stone. 
In  1861  this  village  contained,  according  to  the 
Diocesan  Calendar,  a  population  of  300.  The  census 
of  April,  1871,  shows  a  population  of  330,  but  an 
enumeration  of  the  population  which  I  was  enabled  to 
take  on  Saturday,  the  23d  current,  showed  a  popula- 
tion on  that  day  of  295.     This  points  at  once  to  what 


jvidently  been  a  source  of  some  of  the  troubles  ol 
the  village — an  influx  of  lodgers  into  a  village  nol 
fitted  to  receive  them,  although  it  has  since  the  Prince 
me  into  possession  of  the  estate  rapidly  grown  into 
3re  favourable  residential  conditions. 
Attention  has  been  prominently  drawn  to  some  ill- 
built  and  badly-arranged  cottages.  They  do  not  pre- 
sent a  fair  sample  of  the  present  state  of  the  village, 
unless  the  whole  facts  are  known,  is  it  possible  to 
draw  a  just  deduction  from  that  which  has  been  said 
concerning  them.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  this 
day  in  West  Newton  is  62.  In  this  village,  however, 
there  are  two  small  freeholds  belonging  to  small  pro- 
prietors, and  on  which  are  erected  in  all  16  cottages, 
so  that  the  Prince's  property  in  West  Newton  in- 
cludes 46  cottages.  Of  these  26  are  entirely  new 
erections  since  he  came  into  possession.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  village  consisted  of  a  number  of  cot- 
tages which  are  described  to  me  by  the  rector  and 
others  as  having  been  miserable  huts  like  Irish 
hovels,  most  of  them  with  one  living  room  and  one 
sleeping  room  only,  many  of  them  destitute  of  the 
necessary  sanitary  conveniences,  and  not  three  in 
the  whole  parish  having  two  bedrooms.  Of  these 
cottages  17  have  been  pulled  down  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  26  new  cottages  built.  Three  more 
are  to  be  pulled  down.  Of  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  accommodation  thus  afforded  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  for  a  population  of  the 
same  number  the  number  of  bedrooms  in  the  cottages 
of  the  old  property  was  25,  in  place  of  which  there 
have  now  been  provided  67,  an  increase  of  175  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  sleeping  room.  The  improve- 
ment in  quality  is  even  more  marked  than  the  increase 
n  quantity.  Of  the  new  cottages  in  the  village  there 
s  a  row  of  eight,  called  the  Alexandra  Cottages,  a 
group  of  nine  called  the  Louise  Cottages,  four  cottages 
designed  for  old  people,  and  a  group  of  four  cottages 
Dt  yet  named. 

Of  these  the  Alexandra  Cottages  were  first  built,  and 
brief  sketch  of  these  will  answer  also  for  the  Louise 
Cottages,  which  very  much  resemble  them.     They  are 
'1   two-storied   cottages,    built   in   the   rustic  Gothic 
yle,  of  pleasing  elevation,  provided  with  a  poich  and 
nple  accommodation,  built  of  car-stone,  with  white 
and  red  brick  facings,  having  14-inch  walls,  with  con- 
creted foundation.     Each  cottage  has  on  the  ground 
floor   a  front  living  room,   about    12  by  14  feet,  and 
9  feet   high,    well  lighted  ;   a  back   kitchen   provided 
an  excellent  cooking  stove,  oven,   and  copper,  a 
pantry,  and   coal-house  ;  above  are   three   good  bed- 
rooms,   two   with    fire-places.       Detached    from    the 
se   is   a  brick  out-house,    with  kindling  shed  and 
tary  conveniences.     Each  cottage  has  30  perches  of 
garden  ground,  and  some  of  them  have  as  much  field 
allotment. 

The  water  supply — and  here  we  come  to  the  weak 
place  in  the  arrangements — is  from  a  well  16  feet  deep, 
cut  through  about  8  feet  of  sand,  and  then  on  the  car- 
;  it  is  brick  built,  and  within  20  feet  of  the  cess- 
pool, and  was  within  7  feet  of  a  midden  or  kitchen 
heap.  The  purity  of  this  water  has  been  impugned  ; 
and,  from  the  analysis  which  has  been  published,  it 
would  appear,  not  without  good  reason.  The  Louise 
ottages  are  built  precisely  on  the  same  plan,  except 
that  they  have  the  further  advantage  of  having  well- 
spouted  roofs,  which  collect  the  rain-water,  and  that 
each  house  is  furnished  with  a  pump  connected  with 
sunken  and  covered  rain-water  tank.  The 
well  here  is  23  feet  deep,  and  on  Saturday 
contained  7  feet  of  water.  The  garden  houses  are 
100  feet  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  so  are 
better  placed  than  at  the  Alexandra  Cottages,  where 
they  are  too  near  the  houses.  The  cottages  for  old 
folks  have  the  bedroom  on  the  same  floor  as  the  living- 
room,  and  are  altogether  arranged  for  the  comfort  of 
the  old  people  who  are  placed  in  residence.  They 
afford  evidence  of  the  characteristic  kindness  and 
berality  which  preside  over  all  the  arrangements  of 
le  estate.  The  rents  of  the  Alexandra  and  Louise 
Cottages,  with  all  their  comforts  and  conveniences,  and 
with  their  five  rooms,  garden  ground  and  allotments, 
are  not  higher  than  were  those  of  the  two-roomed  huts 
which  they  have  replaced,  or  the  poor  and  scanty  tene- 
ments still  existing  in  the  village  on  the  small  freeholds 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  going  through  these  new  cottages  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  them  for  the  most  part  clean  and  well  kept,  and 
sometimes  singularly  neat.  Many  of  the  garden 
grounds,  also,  were  evidently  properly  valued  and 
carefully  cultivated.  But  not  all,  and  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  cottagers  do  not  appreciate  at  its  worth  all 
that  is  done  to  help  them  and  to  enable  them  to  help 
themselves.  I  was  told,  however,  that  a  considerable 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  effected  all  over 
the  estate  by  the  influence  of  a  Cottager's  Garden  and 
Flower  Show  for  the  estate,  which  is  annually  held  in 
the  Park  in  September,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  and  the  clergymen  and  leading 
tenantry.  Prizes  are  given  to  the  value  of  £  10  for  the 
three  cleanest  and  neatest  cottages  and  gardens  in  each 
parish  on  the  estate. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  village.  It  appears  that  there  has 
been  no  fewer  than  10  deaths  from  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fever  in  1871.  I  find  that  in  1869  there  was  only  one 
death  in  the  parish,  and  that  from  an  accident.  In 
1868  there  were  eight  deaths,  of  which  three  were  from 


diphtheria.  Moreover,  there  has  not  been  any  death 
either  from  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  in  any  of  the 
25  new  cottages  which  the  Prince  has  built.  No  case 
of  typhoid  has  occurred  in  them  at  all,  and  this 
is  especially  significant  of  good  residential  and  sanitary 
conditions,  although,  unless  the  quality  of  the  drinking 
water  be  carefully  examined,  no  one  can  say  that 
it  might  not  occur.  What  is  still  more  significant  is, 
that  although  scarlatina  was  imported  into  the  village 
and  ran  through  all  the  Alexandra  Cottages,  no  death 
occurred.  The  most  excellent  residential  conditions 
and  purity  of  air,  soil,  and  water,  will  not  afford 
immunity  from  "  catching"  diseases  such  as  scarlatina, 
which  can  only  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  isolation  ; 
but  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  sound  hygienic  condi- 
tions greatly  lessen  their  mortality,  and  this  is  the 
moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  comparative 
immunity  from  death  of  the  Prince's  tenants  in  these 
cottages. 

The  black  spots  of  the  village  are  in  the  cramped  and 
sometimes  over-crowded  portions,  over  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  Prince's  agent  has  no  control.  Thus  one 
of  these  small  properties  contists  of  two  blocks,  one 
containing  four  and  the  other  three  cottages.  Three 
out  of  the  first  four  have  only  a  single  bedroom.  In 
one  of  these  cottages  there  have  been  living  falht  r 
and  mother,  an  adult  daughter  with  her  two  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  five  of  her  brothers  and 
s,  from  a  lad  aged  16  to  a  child  aged  five— in 
all  ten.     In  a  double   cottage  on   this   freehold— or, 

her  a  cottage  divided  in  two— there  lived  in  one  half- 
cottage,  having  a  living  room  about  12  feet  square,  ard 
a  sleeping  room  over  it,  a  family  consisting  of  father 
and  mother,  eldest  son  of  21,  married  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  and  five  little  children— in  all  five  adults 
and  five  children.  The  two  rooms  thus  crowded 
appear  to  have  been  poisoned  with  contiguous  filthy 
nuisances,  and  in  January,  1871,  the  eldest  son,  aged 
21,  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  died  ;  in 
March  the  mother,  aged  43,  and  in  April  the  marritd 
daughter,  aged  20,  died  of  the  same  disease — filth 
fever,  as  it  is  emphatically  named  by  Dr.  Murchison 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

Experience  teaches  us  to  look  for  pollution  of  the 
wells  and  water  supply  in  every  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  as  the  most  common  cause  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Grimston,  the  Poor-law  medical  officer  of 
the  district,  makes  the  following  valuable  observations 

this  subject  :  — 

'  As  to  the  depth  of  the  wells,  there  are  at  least  two 

!er-bearing  strata,  besides  that  supplying  the  surface 

;er  ;  for  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  water  is  155  feet  from 
the  surface,  while  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  it  is  32  feet 
from  the  surface.  Lower  still,  the  water  is  only  2  fett 
from  the  surface.     So  the  wells  are  not  all  shallow. 

"here  have  been  two  epidemics  of  typhoid  in  the  vi- 

lage,  one  beginning  in  i860,  the  other  in  1870,  each  in  the 

onth  of  September.  In  each  outbreak  of  fever  there  were 

,0  different  centres  of  the  disease,   each  centre  using  a 

separate  well.     There  were,  therefore,  four  different  wel's 

to  question,  which  I  will  name  after  the  people  using 

,  giving  the  measurement  from  the  ground  to  the  top 

of  tlie  water,  as  follows  :— Dye's,  32J  feet,  near  bottom  of 

hill :  Melton's,  shallow,  now  replaced  by  a  deeper  one, 

of  hill ;  Boughens,   2  feet,   bottom  of  hill ;  Smith'?, 

9.;  feet,  on  the  fall  of  the  hill. 

Smith's  well  has  been  analysed,  but  neither  Boughen's 

Dye's  ;  and  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  wells  for  the 

;e  of  this  disease,    it  would   be  interesting  to  know 

what  their  analysis  would  reveal,  especially  as  each  comes 

from  a  different  stratum." 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  supposed  out- 
break of  diarrhcea  and  enteric  fever  among  the  visitors 

Londesborough  Lodge  have  directed  public  atten- 

n  to  the  fertile  source  of  disease  in  the  pollution  of 
and  water  by  sewer  gas,  from  ill-ventilated  drains, 
and  from  the  ill-arranged  inlets  of  sewers  within  dwell- 
ing houses.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  present 
report  on  enteric  fever  in  West  Newton  will  serve  an 
equally  beneficial  purpose  by  attracting  equal  attention 
to  that  well-known,  but  much  neglected  source  of 
typhoid,  diarrhcea,  and  cholera — the  pollution  of  -H-ells 
by  penetration  of  foul  matter  through  the  soil. 

Typhoid  fever,  it  is  known,  is  essentially  the  fever  of 
the  country  as  typhus  is  that  of  great  cities.  It  attacks 
every  year  in  this  country  about  100,000  people,  of 
whom  it  kills  from  20,000  to  25,000.  They  for  the 
most  part  absorb  the  poison  by  drinking  water  polluted 
with  sewage. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  great 
improvements  effected  in  the  estate  since  Sandringham 
became  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
large  number  of  new  cottages  which  he  has  built  have 
every  comfort  and  every  provision  for  health  and 
domestic  propriety.  They  have  been  built  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  ;  they  are  let  at  very  moderate  rents. 
The  rate  of  earnings  has  risen  considerably  meantime, 
from  the  increased  demand  for  labour.  Every  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  neatness,  cleanliness,  order,  and  good 
conduct.  West  Newton  has  been  provided  with  a  school, 
tow.ards  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  con- 
tribute half  the  cost  of  maintenance,  besides  many 
little  encouragements  in  the  way  of  school  feasts,  at 
which  they  personally  attend  and  take  their  share  in 
making  the  little  ones  happy,  as  well  as  annual  gifts  of 
cloaks.  The  Princess,  during  her  residence  at  the 
Hall,  comes  frequently  to  the  schools  and  takes 
a  class,  and  the  little  ones  are  well  accustomed 
to    her     kindly    and    gracious    presence.       For    the 
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sick  there  is  an  organised  system,  by  which 
doctors  and  clergy  alike  can  and  do  draw 
directly  upon  the  Hall  for  every  comfort  which  is 
needed,  and  for  the  minor  luxuries  which  alleviate 
sickness  and  hasten  cure.  A  spirit  of  intelligent 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  pervades  the  whole 
management  of  the  estate.  The  schools  of  Sandring- 
ham  parish  are  maintained  not  less  liberally  than  that 
of  Newton.  Of  the  game  which  is  shot  upon  the 
estate  a  large  part  is  presented  by  the  Prince's  direction 
to  the  county  and  other  hospitals.  What  is  done  is 
carried  out  merely  by  the  efficient  execution  by  General 
Knollys  and  Mr.  Beck,  and  by  the  rectors  of  the 
parishes,  of  the  Prince's  general  directions.  It  is 
done  indeed  in  great  measure  under  his  own  super- 
vision, by  his  own  wish,  and  according  to  his  own 
plans,  and  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  estate  are  due  to  his  own  active  fulfil- 
ment of  the  highest  duties  of  a  landed  proprietor. 


^t  mttKs  maxk 

December  30  :  Farm  Accouuls. — With  the  close 
of  the  year  tradesmen's  bills  are  paid,  new  inventories 
made,  and  the  books  balanced.  The  increased  expen- 
diture in  cake  and  manure  bills,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  implements  and  machinery,  and  the  annual 
outgoings  for  repairs,  as  compared  with  former  times, 
which  the  balance-sheets  of  some  farmers  show,  would 
hardly  be  credited.  The  inventory  for  the  ensuing 
year  requires  to  be  carefully  made,  otherwise  the 
accounts  and  balance-sheets  are  worse  than  useless. 
The  assumed  calculations  of  farm  capital  actually 
invested  too  often  lead  astray  as  to  the  capital 
required  per  acre  on  farms  of  different  sizes, 
qualities  of  land,  and  modes  of  farming,  from 
a  too  hurriedly  made  out  inventory.  The  pro- 
ductive state  of  the  land  from  cultivation,  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  on  the  land,  and  the  tear  and  wear  on 
implements  and  machinery,  including  the  tear  and 
wear  on  the  teams,  are  questions  that  require  a  careful 
solution  before  anything  satisfactory  can  be  arrived  at. 
Two  plans  in  use  present  an  interesting  contrast,  viz. , 
the  fireside  calculations  of  the  amateur,  and  the  off- 
hand estimate  of  the  farmer  who  keeps  no  books  at  all, 
but  who  concludes  that  he  is  worth  so  much  more  or 
less  than  he  was  last  year,  or  he  may  be  worth  about 
the  same  ;  and  however  much  the  latter  is  out  of  date, 
it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  merits  more  confidence 
practically  than  the  former.  The  contrast  evidently 
shows  that  were  the  farmer's  books  property  kept  the 
conclusion  would  be  the  other  way. 

Trnirhiiis  t""J  Planting,  reclaiming  waste  land,  and 
deepening  shallow,  rocky,  and  stony  soils  already 
under  the  plough,  by  trenching  that  cannot  be  done  by 
steam  or  horse  power,  are  works  favourable  for  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  and  commencement  of  the 
weather  permitting.  In  most  places  hands  are 
easily  got  now  than  earlier,  and  wherever  such  is  the 
case,  the  works  of  trenching  and  deepening  should  be 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  strength  at  command 
in  places  where  not  frozen  out.  Large  arej-  -'" 
waste  land  are  too  full  of  stones  and  the  like  t 
broken  up  by  the  plough,  but  may  be  profitably 
trenched,  and  what  will  not  pay  for  being  kept  per- 
manently under  ordinary  crop  cultivation  may  be 
planted  with  young  trees  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  or  with  Gorse,  should  such  pay  better 
Shallow  rocky  soils  are  deepened,  either  by  trenching 
out  the  rock  or  by  carting  on  fresh  soil,  and  not  un- 
frequently  both — the  former  (trenching)  being  necessary 
to  remove  portions  of  the  rock  that  crop  out  tc  "  ' 
surface,  and  the  latter  (earth)  carted  on  to  level 
supply  soil  sufficiently  deep  for  tillage  and  the  roots  of 
plants.  In  some  rocks  the  roots  penetrate  freely  into 
crevices,  but  even  in  such  cases  the  staple  should 
be  less  than  from  15  to  18  inches  in  depth. 

T/torn  and  Beech  Hedges  plant  as  soon  as  the  thaw 
comes.  The  land,  if  wet,  should  have  a  drain  on  each  sid 
from  6  to  10  feet  from  the  hedge — it  should  be  trenched 
2  feet  deep,  and  be  well  manured  with  lime  compost. 
The  healthiest  hedge  grows  on  the  flat,  but  banks  and 
ditches  are  sometimes  necessary  to  protect  them.  If 
planted  on  a  bank  between  two  open  ditches,  trenching 
may  not  be  required  unless  there  is  moorband  ;  but 
grown  thus  the  young  plants  are  more  exposed,  and 
stand  more  in  need  of  manure.  Some  plant  two 
vertically  on  the  top,  others  level  the  bank  when  half 
made,  lay  two  rows  of  plants  horizontally,  with  the 
roots  to  each  other,  and  cover  when  finishing  the  b 
The  former  is  the  more  natural,  as  the  roots  will  not 
grow  horizontally  ;  but  the  latter  is  best  for  soils  that 
require  the  roots  to  spread  over  a  greater  surface. 

Carting  push  forward  at  every  opportunity. 

Brood  Mares. — What  was  said  of  Farm  Horse 
the  23d  inst.,  and  something  more,  applies  to  brood 
mares,  for  they  often  endure  enough  hardships  at 
season  to, kill  them,  and  this  happens  as  frequently  to 
those  not  worked  as  to  those  daily  in  harness.  The 
fretus  now  begins  not  only  to  draw  largely  upon  the 
daily  sustenance  of  the  mare,  but  also  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  her  physical  energies  in  a  twofold  manner  when 
she  is  in  harness.  Mares  kept  for  breeding  only  gene^ 
rally  suffer,  not  more  from  the  changeable  nature  of 


the  weather  th<an  from  improper  food  and  household 
accommodation.  Field  grazing,  with  open  yards  and 
hovels  to  go  under  at  night,  are  out  of  date  ;  what  the 
brood  mare  requires  is  rich  but  not  bulky  food,  in  a 
well-ventilated  and  lighted  loose-box,  with  gentle 
grooming  and  moderate  exercise  daily. 

Fwe  Flocks  always  require  careful  attention  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  both  before  and  after  lambing, 
in  our  southern  counties.  Those  out-of-doors  will 
require  more  hay  and  com  in  the  field.  Lambing  ewes 
should  be  fed  indoors,  and  afterwards  never  allowed  a 
run  of  the  flushy  green  pastures  with  an  empty 
stomach. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Sandy,  Beds,  in  his  72d  year. 
He  was  a  well-known  breeder  both  of  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  his  Leicester  flock  not  only  stood  very  high  in 
the  showyards,  but  was  much  sought  by  breeders,  and 
realised  a  high  average  when  dispersed  1 2  years  ago. 
The  herd  of  Shorthorns  for  which  he  has  since  i860 
been  well  known  both  at  the  Royal  and  county  meet- 
ings was  started  with  some  of  Mr.  Adkins'  Charmers, 
and  animals  of  Bates  blood  from  Mr.  Phillips.  These 
were  sold  off,  and  the  present  herd  is  bred  entirely  from 
two  Booth  families,  the  well-known  "  Mantalini  "  and 
"  Fame"  tribes.  As  Mr.  Pawlett  leaves  no  issue,  it  is 
understood  his  entire  effects  will  come  to  the  hammer 
during  the  spring,  including,  of  course,  his  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  containing  several  prize  winners  and  choice 
animals  by  Booth  bulls. 

Mr.  Pawlett  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  our 
columns,  and  to  the  pages  of  other  agricultural 
periodicals.  He  was  an  observant  and  considerate 
man,  and  his  thoughtful  and  careful  reports,  whether 
of  direct  experiment  or  of  past  experience,  belonged  to 
the  very  highest  class  of  such  writings,  being  the 
result  of  patient  and  conscientious  work  by  a  most 
trustworthy  and  practical  man. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Cows  :  Carry.  The  cows  have  been  probably  already 
nine  months  at  the  pail,  and  being  due  to  calve  in 
April  and  May  next  they  are  naturally  drying  off  their 
milk.  Some  cows  will  milk  on  to  near  calving,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  they  should.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to 
give  them  brewers'  or  distillers'  grains  in  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  hay,  and  more  Mangel,  or  other  succulent 
food,  they  might  be  less  prone  to  get  prematurely  dry. 

Farmyard  Manure  :  F.  W.  Arundell.   Dr.  Voelcker's 
writings  have  corrected  the  prevalent  teaching  on  this 
subject.     Farmers  have  always  spread  manure  broad 
cast  over  grass  land  and  over  arable  land  without  mucl 
hurry  to  cover  it  in  in  the  latter  case,  and  they  had 
always  been  blamed  by  scientific  men  for  the  practic 
Dr.  Voelcker  has,  however,  shown  that   the  process 
destruction  and  evaporation  which  goes  on  when  m 
nure  is  spread  is  very  slow  indeed,  that  there  is  very 
little  loss  of  ammonia   during  it,   and  that  the     -'- 
washes  into  the  land  anything  soluble  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it   is  formed.     The   process  of  destruction  wi" 
almost  entirely  suspended  during  frost,  and  you  may 
therefore  top-dress  your  land  in  winter  without  fear. 

Stable  Dung  ;  Cheltenham.  Five-fanged  dung  is  very 
much  injured.  The  best  way  to  save  the  stable  dung  is 
to  throw  every  day's  portion  on  to  the  end  of  a  ridge 
formed  heap  standing  on  about  4  yards  width  of  land, 
and  piled  up  ridgewise  as  steep  as  it  will  lie,  coverinj 
it  up  on  both  sides  with  earth  as  it  daily  lengthens,  li 
keeps  the  manure  of  its  full  original  goodness,  anc 
saves  it  from  the  injury  of  five-fanging,  which  is  owing 
to  excessive  local  fermentation. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  are  now  quite  of  a  holiday  character,  and 
the  business  passing  is  in  consequence  exceedingly  limited. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  of  English  Clover  seed  the  crop  is 
very  small,  and  the  quahty  for  the  most  part  unusually 
poor.  From  France  little  or  no  seed  can  be  expected. 
Germany  has  shown  her  deficiency  by  her  large  importa- 
tions from  the  States.  America  will,  without  doubt,  be 
the  chief  source  of  supply  during  the  approaching  season. 
Cable  advices  just  to  hand  from  New  York  describe  the 
market  there  as  very  firm.  Alsike,  white  Clover,  and 
Trefoil  seed  are  held  at  extreme  rates.  For  winter  Tares 
there  is  no  demand  whatever.  Foreign  Italian  and 
perennial  Rye-grasses  are  steady,  at  the  high  rates 
recently  touched.  For  Hemp  and  Canary  the  trade  is 
very  quiet.  Blue  Peas  are  cheaper.  Linseed  is  in  good 
request.     Rape  and  Mustard  are  dull. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
rn,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  27, 
The  grain  trade  to-day  ruled  heavy.     There  was 
small  show  of  English  Wheat,  and  from  abroad  also  the 
supplies  were  limited.     In  both  red  and  white   product 
sales  were  effected  slowly,  at  about  previous  currencies, 
Barley    was  purchased   to  a  small  extent  at    drooping 
prices.     Malt  was  dull,  and  occasionally  cheaper.     The 
supplies  of  Oats  on  the  stands  were  good.     Trade  was 
quiet,  and  prices  in  some  instances  were  shghtly  reduced 
Beans  and   Peas  were  difficult  to  dispose  of  on  former 


terms.     For   Flour  there  was  scarcely  any  inquiry,  and 
prices  remained  nominal. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter. 

riEAT,  Essex,  Kent.  Suffolk.  .Whit 


:  selected  runs  . 
N^o?fo1J?   ]!!!!'." 


159—63 


—  foreign     51 — 09 

ARLEV,  grind.&dist.,26Jt0  3ii..Chev.  38—40 

—  Foreign  . .  grinding  and  distilling  28—31 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suflfolk    20—23 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .PoUto  25—27 

—  Irish     Potato  24—26 

—  Foreign    Poland  and  Brew ,  22— 26 

RVE 31—33 

RvE-MEAL,  Foreign \ 

Beans,  Mazagan 33J.  to  355^. ..Tick  35—50 

—  Pigeon    ....38J.  to  59^.. .Winds      — 

—  Foreign      Small  40 — i 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .Boilers  40—. 

—  Maple, — J.  to — s. Greyj     — 


Flour,  best  marks,  delivered.. per  sack  44—5° 

—  ad  ditto    ditto  40— 42  Country  . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  24—28  ;Per  sack. .  i 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

0>ts. 

Flour. 

Irish        .. 
Foreign.. 

Qrs. 

7610 

Qrs. 
14,490 

Qrs. 
53,940 

Sticks. 

(   2660 

\  4040  brls. 

.a.      1    ... 

=  3,940 

Averages. 

55  'O 

56  7 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  26. 
This  being  Christmas  week,  the  market  is  held  to-day 
instead  of  Monday  ;  it  is  of  a  very  unimportant  character. 
The  supply  being  very  short,  however,  has  caused  a  rise 
in  price  in  many  instances  ;  our  top  quotations  are  in 
some  cases  exceeded.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
200  Beasts,  59°  Sheep,  and  31  Calves ;  from  Scot- 
land there  are  23  BeasI 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  30; 
Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorllioms . . 


Best    Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 


Do.  Shorn 


Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        ..     6 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  -  ..       Pigs 

Beasts,  550 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  1320  :  Calves,  42  ;  Pigs,  15. 
Thursday,  Dec.  28, 

The  supply  is  usually  short  on  this  day,  but  the  num- 
bers this  year  are  smaller  than  for  some  years  past.  The 
demand  for  both  Beasts  and  Sheep  has  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  consequently  prices  are  higher  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  95  Beasts,  700 
Sheep,  and  27  Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 


4to6     8 


Beasts.  670  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2350  ;  Calves, 


4  8—6 
3  8-5 
:  Pigs,  20. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Dec.  28. 

Best  Fresh  Butter 191.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  I7^.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  41.  ^.  to  l/s.  id. ;    Large  Pork,  31.  ^d.   to 


PrimeMeadowHay,  85J 
Inferior  do 50 

Inferior  do — 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  z^  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Thursday,  Dec.  28. 


Inferior  do.  . 
I  Prime  2d  cut  t 
Inferior  do.    . 


Prime  2d  cut  d 
,  —       _         New  do. 
.  —       —        Straw 


Joshua  Baker. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Dec.  28. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  very  li 
doing  this  week,  but  the  tone  is  very  firm,  and  a  good 
consumptive  demand  is  looked  forward  to  in  January. 
Continental  markets  are  all  strong,  with  an  upward 
tendency. 

COALS.— Dec.  27. 

Buddie's    West  Hartley,    19J.    3d.  ;    Holywell    Main, 

21J.   bd.\    Tanfield  Moor  Butes,    i8x.  <jd.  ;    Brancepeth 

Cannel,  19J.  6rf.— Ships  at  market,  85  ;  sold,  72  ;  unsold, 

13  ;  at  sea,  15. 
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Before   build  ne   a    Plant   or    I  ruit    House  of  iny   kii  d,   : 
IMPERISHAHIE  HOTHOUS 


MANAGtR-W     P   AYRES   C  M  R  11  S  . 

Imperishable  Hothouse  Company    New  irk    n  Pre 

Flans   Spccifit-alions  and  Est  mates  supplied  upon  the  ^Ur 


GRELNHOUSES    from    the    FINSPURY    STE*\M 
Jl)INER\^\\  or  KS,    121,   Bunh  11  Ko«      1  ond   n,     E  C 

lehvered  and   hxed  within 


W   H    LAbCFLLES,  Irrprictt 
thick,  Rlazed  with  i6  oi  good  s 


M  miles  of  ] 
locks^  guttci 


3  miles  of  London,  . 

down  pipe    and  ^(.anng  for  opening  the  vciUilators  at 

t.        40  ft.  by  16  ft,        60  ft  by  20  ft         100  ft  by  24  ft. 
i;79    o    o              £132    o    o            £2^8  10    o 
GARDEN  LIGHTS  AND  BOXES. 
3  ft.  by  4  fi.  lights,  2  in.  thick,  unglazed 31.  each 


„    glazed,  16-0Z.  good  sheet  glass 
6fL     „  „     2  in,  thick,  unelazed 5*- 

„  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass  .,     iii. 

Portable  box  containing  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  light,  painted  four 
Portable  tox  containing  two  "ditto,  6  fL  by  8  ft.  ..         *'.     55^-. 

Estimates  given  for  Cnnscrvntories  or  Greenhouses  to  any  Desi 

"rONl'.S'.S     I'ATKNr      "POUnEE     E"     SADD 


'Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boi 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewi 


ffuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
ise  the  space  occupied ;  at  the 

They  arc  made  of  the  foUowing 


ill 
III 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  a 


i  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 


PortaWe  and  Fixed  Hot-water  Apparatus 


HEATING 

VATORIES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 

&Q. 

TRUSS'  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  FLEXIBLE  and 
LEAKLESS  PIPE  JOINT  and  PATENT  CRACKLESS 
EXPANSION-JOINTED  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  of  a  VARIETY 
of  FORMS,  PORTABLE  or  for  BRICKWORK  SETTING.  They 
are  the  MOST  POWERFUL,  whilst  ONLY  CONSUMING  HALF 
the  FUEL  of  OTHER  BOILERS.  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  to 
HEAT  ANY  LENGTH  of  PIPING;  and  ANY  PERSON  can 
TAKE  these  BOILERS,  as  also  the  PIPES,  APART,  and 
SPEEDILY  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 


GRAY'S  Oval  Tubular  Boiler. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Class  IX.,  No.  2119. 
Mr.  gray   begs   to   call   the   attention   of  the   Nobility,    Gentry,    Nurserymen,    Gardeners,    &c.,    to   his 

NEW    OVAL    TUBULAR    BOILER. 

Acknowledged  by  practical  judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  every 
It  has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  other  Boilers  for  quickness  of  action  am 
third  less  the  amount  required  by  any  other. 


Extract  from  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  International  Exhibition,  May  24,  1862,  page /^y6. 
*  The  upright  form  of  Boiler  is  usually  made  on  a  circular  plan,  I  rather  than  a  sguare.  it  seems  feasible  that  the  Boilers  on  the  O' 
Mr.    Gray's  variety   of  it    is    said   to  be    plan    should   bring   tne   tubes   more   completely   within  ranee  of  1 
r  its  bringing  the  tubes  in  closer  contact     burning   fuel;   and   this  being  so,  the  change,  though  a  slight  o: 
form  of  a  furnace  being  a  p— "-' '  = '    ■^-  —  = " 


preferable  in  consequi 


I  parallelogram  I  is  no  doubt  an  ii 


1^^    They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  which,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  application. 

JAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
DANVERS   STREET,    PAULTON'S    SQUARE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,   S.W. 


MIDLAND  HORTICULTURAL  and  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

LOUGHBOROUGH 


T.  G.  Messenger 

ition  to  his  Patented  modu  of  Construction  now  being  adopted  in  eiery  part  of  the  country, 
me  lightness  and  durability    and  being  Manufactured  by  Steam  power  Machinery,  can  be 
suppUed  at  very  moderate  rates 

T.  G.  M.  will  be  happy  to  prepare  Plans  and  Estimates  from  instructions  by  Post,  or  he  will  be  happy  to  wai' 
upon  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  assist  them  in  the  arrangements,  and  take  particulars  for  Plans  and  Estimates. 

Architects'  Designs  carried  out  according  to  their  details,  or  with  his  principles  of  Construction  adapted  to  their 
Designs.     The  satisfactory  completion  of  all  work  undertaken  is  guaranteed. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  for  33  Stamps. 

PHOTOGRAPHS    of    HOl'SF.S    RECENTLY    ERECTED     SE-VT    FREE   /or    INSPECTION. 


STEVENS' 
"TRENTHAM"    IMPROVED    CORNISH    BOILER. 


The  Advertisers  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Horticulture  to 
the  above  excellent  Boilers.  Being  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  in  wrought  iron,  they  are  very  durable, 
economical,  and  powerful  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  Judges,  are  superior  to  all  other  Boilers,  even  to 
the  most  approved  form  of  Tubulars. 


tions  or  removals  without 


Price  Lists,  Plans,  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  application  to 

T.  S.  TRUSS,  C,E.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Consulting  Horticultural  Engineer,  Iron  Merchant,  Hot-water  a 


Steam  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


Appended  are  a  few  Testimonials  \ 


ainly   more   powerful 


"  We  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  refer  any  one  here  who  may  wish 
to   sec  the  Boilers  at  work,  and  examine   them.      We   have  already 
■    '     lem  to  many  people,  and  we    are   sure   they  will  by 
largely  used.— \Vc  arc,  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly. 


;  Abbey  Gardens,  near  Coventry. 

merits.  The  dilemma  of  choosing 
I,  by  the  advent  of  Mr,  Stevens* 
n  has  made  our  heating  a  master- 


believed  possible,  un 


••  Ingcstre  Hall,  Stafford." 
your  Improved  Cornish  Boili 
Kjwerful  Boiler  I  ever  used,  a 


••  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley 
•  Dear  Sir,— \Ve  have  had  your  Improved  ^P'""'^'^.  ^°'''^^^J''pfggf 

It  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise.  , 

'  I  have  worW  a  good  many  kinds  of  Boilers,  but  rot  one  that 


iur5i,  and  when  the  Boiler  t 


•  Dear  Sir,— Your  \ 


H.  LiNDSAV/ 

the  simplest  and  most'powerfUl  that 


SOLE  MAKERS— THE  NORTH   STAFFORDSHIRE   ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

LONDON   AGENT— JAMES   GRAY,  Horticultural  Works,   DANVERS  STREET,   CHELSEA,   S.W, 

From  either  of  whom  full  Particulars,  with  Sizes  and  Prices,  and  Testimonials,  can  be  obtained. 
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'IR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION, 

'  Reduced  Price  Lists  free.     A  Pamphlet,  with  Views  oi  these  and 

er  Glass  Roofs,  for  three  stamps.-HE 

Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Smokeless  Stoves.— No  Flues. 
ATASII      AND     JOYCE'S      PATENT 


fpHE    SALIX,    or    WILLOW. 


PORTABLE  STOVES,  I 


rdrjineand     warming     'Jl  I 


Observations  upon  its  Value  and  Adaptability  1 
Hedges  and  Game  Coverts. 

■ofSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL, 


e  new  REGISTERED  PATTERN  STOVE  loi 
Greenhouses,  with  ash  receiver,  may  be  kept  burning 
all  winter  by  filling  up  with  fuel  every  12  hours,  and  cat 

gulated  to  any  required  degree.  Price 
■  Six  guineas.  PATENT  FUEL,  iSs.  per 
sacks  and  bags  of  ^o  lb.  and  60  lb.  at  45.  6d.  ai 


"  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to  the  Author. 


lb.=   in      J 


>  few  days  will  be  published,  price  js.,  free  by  post  f< 
13  stamps,  with  Nine  Illustrations, 

TALY  in   ENGLAND  ;   a  Practical  Treatise 


A  MERICAN     CHARCOAL     BOX     IRONS. 

J\,  Price  <;i.,fe.,  and  75. 

PORTABLE  VAPOUR  and  HOT  AIR  BATH,  wuli  iarfje  Cloak, 
215.   and  101.  6d.    Medical   Testimonials  and    Prospectus    Free    on 

xford  Street ;   and   JOYCE'S 


I  of  Looker's  Horticultural  Appliances  in    Earthenware  and  Glass, 
!  which  defy  the  Winter  and  assist  the  Summer. 

SONS,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  through  all 


STOVE  DEPOT,  119,  Newgate  S 


cas 


^^ 


Tuitdar  BaiUr. 


HO  T-W  A  T  E  R 
erected  Complete,  or  the  M; 
Imprmiei  CmicaX.  HOTHOUSES, 

^NSERVATOR' 
CHURCHES 

TC    BUILDIN       _ 

HOT.WATER  PIPES atw 

hons,  and  every  other  connec- 

?UGHT'^and  CAST-IRON 
.  CONICAL,  SADDLE,  and 
IMPROVED  CONICAL, 
Elliptic,  Boilers,  i 
Improved  and  extra  strong  CAST-IRON 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
for  use  without  brickwork,  from  6oj.  each. 
p^^^hl.  c.;—       Patent     THROTTLE     and      other     VALVES, 
PcrlahU  Bcln:    puRNACE     DOORS,     BARS,     and     FURNACE 
WORK  ofevery  description  and  size.  . 

INDIA.RUBBER      RINGS     for     Pipe     Joints  ; 
Sockets  require  no  other  packing,     muhnc  Boiler. 


GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 


rCAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 


/^EORGE'S       PATENT       CALORIGEN, 

^-^  For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices : — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    |   Gas  Calorigen,  £3  ss. 


eight,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.  Height,  28  ins. ;  dian 


1^ 

1 


„e  of  Cold  Air  to  Cal 
made  warm  ;  I— gas  burm 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  1 

It  will  be  found  very  valuab 
Buildings,  Shops,  Consen 


CHANDELIERS    IN    BRONZE   ANfa    ORMOLU, 

Moderator  Lamps,  and  Lamps  for  India. 

ow  Rooms,  45,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Birmingham— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 


TT   I  N  A  H  A  N  ■ 


This  Day  is  Published, 

WISE,    WITTY,     and    TENDER    SAYINGS,    in 
PROSE  and  VERSE,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Geobce 
Eliot.    By  Alexander  MAltj.    Handsomely  printed  on  Toned  Paper, 

"wiLLfAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


t'HE  GARDENER. 

Edited  by  DAVID  Thomsom,  Author  of  "  Handy-Book  of  the 

The  lANUARY  NUMBER  contains i—Address-A  few  Obser- 
itionson  He.iling  bv  Hot  Water-Notes  on  Hardy  Conifers,  No.  I. 
Hardy  Shrubs  for  Forcing-The  New  Plant-houses  in  the  Uotanic 
—Seedling  Pine-apple  1  '        '  " 

r  Outdoor  Decoration- 


Notes  on   Bedding  Plants— Obser 
a  Princeps— The  Calanthe— The    Weather  of  1871  and  its 
■Quercus  Ilex— To  Transplant— Cyclamen  Culture— Euphor. 


'c'i'^l 


BLACKWOOD 


-Forcing    Department  —  Notices    to 

■.  per  annum,  free  by  post. 

ND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL    IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FR.'^NCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country',   Colonial,   and   Foreign 


ADAMS  AND  FRANXIS., 


t  Agents. ';q.  Fleet  S 


BOOKS    are    the  legacies    that  Genius    leaves   to 


■°Mo£ri 


slgian  Masters,  4to,  cloth, 
y  Fair  Album,  portraits  of 
:  and  2d  series,  pub.  at  42s. 
Jems  of  Poetry,  illustrated 
at  I2S.  (id.,  offered  at  loi.  ; 
be  completed  ' 


Worksj 
volunies,  vol.  i,  post  8vo,  cloth,  pub.  at  los.  6ii.,  offered 
(subscribers  solicited);  the  Mighty  Works  of  Our  Lord,  wit, 
graphs  from  Old  Masters,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  12s.  (id., 
loj. ;  Homely  Scenes  from  Great  Painters,  by  G.  W.  Turne 
graphs,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  15?.,  offeretf  at  121.  W.  ;  S 
ntany  Thouchts  of  Many  Minds,  2d  scries,  8vo,  cloth  g' 
125.  6rf.,  offered  at  loi. 


Leech's    Pictures     Irom    Punch,    5     series     complete, 

\^^J.'\d^.   Moi^is-'^B'rifish'  Troths,  with  nearly  2,000  coic 
mens,    4    vols,,    royal    8vo,    cloth,    pub.   at  £,t,  offered   a 

monthly    vols.,    each    one    comprising   2  yearly    vols,    4 

backs,    pub.  at    21J.,    offered    at   17s.  (subscribi — 

—vol.  I,  comprising  July  to  December,  i8ji  and  il 
161.,  offered  at  13J.  ;  Good  Words,  the  volume  en. 
illustrated,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  7s.  dd-j  offered  _     . 

Dutch  Art,  12  photographs,  from  engravings  in  the  British 
by  S.  Thompson,  410.  cloth    gilt,  pub. 


:  6s.  3rf.  ; 


Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Iron  WorKS,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford  Street.  London,  W.,  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvcmerta 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


FENDERS,      STOVES,       KITCHEN       RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above 

■    ■     ■         -      ■  ■      ■      SHOW-ROOMS. 

Stoves,    Ranges, 


are  requested,  before    finally  deciding. 

They    contain    such    ar     — -^^- 

Chimncy-Pieces,  Fire-I 
approached  elsewhere,  i 


■.^:S, 


^ire-Irons  'the  Set  of  Three)        .".'        .".'    from  3s.  zd.  to  ^^  loj. 

10AL  S5COOPS.— WILLIAM    S.    BURTON   has 

>    400  different  Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which 
invites  inspection.    The  Prices  vary  from  ij.  g<f    to  150J.     Plain 


>ps,   trom    4J.   oa.  ;    0 


WII 


,,^from^.2^.;^Jnehly 

ion  of  Wooden  Coal 
,IAM  S.  BURTON 


d  most  varied.  Assortment  in  the  World. 

tVILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  Appointment, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue  containing  upwards 

rge  Show.rooms,  post  free.  30,  0.xford  Street,  W.  ;  i,  1  A, 
Newman  Street;  4,  s,  and  S,  Perry's  Place:  and  1,  New- 
man Yard.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant 
partsof  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  W'lLLIAM  S. 
11 U  RTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


?Ki^i: 


iigns  in  colour,  after  drawings  by  E. 

d,  pub.  at  25J.,  offered  at  2oj.  6rf. ; 
Sculpture,  with  numerous  illustrations,  8vo, 
'  '     offered  at  i&j.  ;  Thackeray's  Works,  new 


,  to  be  completed  i 
lires  by  English  Ar 


12  moniniy 

published),  subscribers 

ts,  a  series  of  celebrated 


li  L    .     WHISKY. 

CREAM   of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in   quality  unrivaileci,  perfcct'iy 
pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the  . 
words,  "  KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  "  on  seal,  label,  and  cork. 
New  Wholesale  Dep6t, 6a, Great  Titchfield  Street, Oxford Strc«,W.  | 


Sydney  Armytage,  410,  cloth  gilt,  pub.  at  21s.,  offered  at  17*.  ;  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  6  beautiful  photographs,  by  Sedgfield, 
small  4to,  cloth,  elegant,  pub.  at  ro5-  td.,  offered  at  8j.  6<i.  ;  Character, 
a  new  book,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  uniform  with  "  Self  H 
cloth,  pub.  at  05.,  offered  at  5S. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT  are  now  offering  the  above  choicely  illustrated 
and  Fine  Art  Publications,  &c. ,  at  the  extremely  low  prices  affixed,  for 
cash.     Postage  additional,  at  the  rate  of  ^.  per  lb. 

London  :  S.  AND  T.  GILBERT,  4,  Copthall  Buildings, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

[Catalogues  of  general  and  remainder  stock,  gratis  and  post  free  ] 

Tie  Great  City  Mart  of  Current  Literature. 


e    best    selected    STOCK 
BOOKS  in  the  City  of  London,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

4,  Copthall  Buildings,  behind  the  Bank  of  England, 


The  Florist  and  Pomologist, 

A  POPULAR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE,  Price 
ILLUSTRATED  by  WOODCUTS,  and  by 
FIRST-CLASS  COLOURED  FIGURES  of  the  BEST  NEW  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  COMMENCES  in  JANUARY. 

TWO  of  Mr.  RIVERS'  NEW  NECTARINES  will  be  Figured  in  the  Number  for  JANUARY,  1872. 

"A  very  useful  record  of  the  advances  made  in  ^ 
- — "  The  observations  of  practical  gardeners  on  t 
fruits  and  general  horticulture."  (Hereford  yaun 
{Banbury  Gitardian.) 


hat  has  now  become  a  great  industry— the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit."  {Sfxctaior.) 
:es,  plants,  &c,  render  this  Serial  very  valuable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  flowers, 
^^ "The  coloured  illustration  is  fairly  worth  the  money  charged  for  the  whole." 


PUBLISHED  at  171,  FLEET   STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


For  cnristmas. 

WM.       YOUNGER        and        CC'S 
EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE  and  DINNER  ALES. 
Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing  and  economical. 
To  be  had  of  the  principal  retailers. 
Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries,  Edinburgh.   Established  1749.    Ix>ndon  stores,  Belvedere 
Road,  S.E. ;    Liverpool,  i,  Seel   Street;    Bristol,   14,  Narrow  Quay; 
Stores,  7^   Lower^  Abbey   Street  ;_Swansea,    Quay    Parade; 


Glasgow,  Qu 


E 


C       O 


Grateful— Comforting. 

P       P       S    '    S  CO 

BREAKFAST. 
1  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern' 
ins  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
properties  of  a  well  selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  c 
st-tables  with  a  delicalely-flavoured  beverage  which  may  ss 
,-  heavy  doctor's  bills."— ttufV  Service  Ga:    " 


Made  simply  ■ 
JAMES  EPPS  AND  CO. 


packet  is  labelled, 
,,  Homoeopathic  Chei 


Lea  &  FexTins'  Sauce, 
•  W  C 

pronounced  by  Connoi 


THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

DINNEFORD'S        FLUID       MAGNESIA.- 
The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Hea 
ache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  aperient  for  dclice 
constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  of 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


R^ 


ASTHMA     in     TEN 

VAFERS. 
Office,    Whitefield     Road,    Liverpool, 
of  severe  suffering  and  fearing  many  and 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excruciating 
pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quicltly  relieved  and  cured  in  a 
lew  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

""sofrby  "SVleliclnrVendoi?  «°  ll^^i\ii' Z"^?^r  box,  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 
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Now 


^^^ 


octy,    Price   is.,    Gratis    to    Customers, 

SUTTONS' 

SPRING    CATALOGUE 

AMATEURS'  GUIDE 

for  1872, 

Profusely  Illustrated,  containing  the  most  practical 
information    on    successfully    cropping    the    Kitchen 

Garden  and  beautifying  the  Flower  Garden,  with  a    new  uwari  bHAKbfEARE 
complete  List  of  the  Best  Seeds  to  Sow.  aster, 

u  I  Extract  from  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 

r  Flower    useful  practical 


Border  and  Kitchen  Garden  abundance  of  everything  in  its  season."      1  peruse  and  occasionally  n 

Price  IS.,  Post  Free,  Gratis  to  Customers. 


SUTTONS' 


SHORT     SELECT     SEED      LIST     FOR     1872, 

Is  also  ready  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  W,^LES, 

READING,    BERKS. 


32,   Maida    Vale,   Edgware  Road,  IV. 

THE    PINE-APPLE    NURSERY 

(one  of  the  Oldest  Nurseries  extant) 

IS    NOW    CONDUCTED    BY    A    COMPANY,    WHO    ARE 
PREPARED    TO 

WAEEANT    GENUINE 

EVERY   ARTICLE   SUPPLIED   TO   THEIR    CU.STOMERS. 
THEIR  STOCK  AND  RESOURCES  ARE  ALMOST 

INEXHAUSTIBLE; 

AND 

THEIR    MOTTO   IS   "LIBERALITY." 

ublished 


Address,  JOHN  BESTER  (Manager), 
PINE-APPLE     NURSERY,      MAIDA     VALE,      LONDON, 


NE^/^^    CUCUMBERS. 


HEATHERSIDE  BIVAL.— Universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  superior  kind,  of  the  most  perfect  form, 
quite  smooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  scarcely  any  heel,  also  a  great  cropper.     23.  6d.  per  packet, 

DEAN'S  EASLT  PROLIFIC  (True).— A  great  cropper,  and  excellent  for  winter  work,  smooth,  and  of 
good  form  ;  average  length  about  15  inches.     Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

"  Those  cultivators  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  a  limited  space,  ]  mend  it  before  any  of  the  Sjon  Mouse  section,^  which  I  had 


try    Early    Winter   Prolific,  a  Cuci 
I  16  inches  in  length,  an  abundant  b< 


f^^oulJ 
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ongly  recom-  '  Early  Winter  Prolific." 

PRICE     TO     THE     TRADE     ON    APPLICATION. 


THOMAS   THOENTON, 

HEATHERSIDE     NURSERIES,     BAGSHOT,     SURREY. 


POTATO. 

VEITCH'S    IMPROVED    EARLY    ASHLEAF    KIDNEY. 


James  Veitch   &   Sons 

Desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  this  excellent  EARLY  POTATO,  about  which  they  are  constantly  receiving 
very  flattering  Testimonials. 

It  is  quite  distinct  from  every  other  sort,  and  may  be  fairly  described  as  THE  BEST  Ashleaved  Kidney  in 
CULTIVATION,  being  a  very  heavy  cropper,  of  excellent  quality,  and  A  first-rate  forcer. 
Per  peck,  4s. ;   per  bushel,  15s. 
PRICE     TO     THE     TRADE    ON    APPLICATION. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED      GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER    and    LONDON, 

Offer  the  following  interesting  Novelties,  &c., 

this  season. 


WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE 


made  its  appearance  three 
of  White  Cos.  It  withstood  the 
time  after  all  other  varieties  (with 


hadi 


1  tos 


headed-in  without  tying,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  of  a  Cos  Lettuce  ever  seen.  At  length  it 
seed  ;  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  season  it  had 
started,  the  produce  was,  however,  small.  The  whole 
stock  was  carefully  preserved  for  next  season's  seeding. 
The  crop  of  seed  was  again  very  limited,  but  the  Lettuces 
gnificent,  many  of  them  weighing  7  lb.  each. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  offer  seed  at  u.  per  packet.  It 
5n  last  summer  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Garden  Market,  who  remarked  it  was  the  finest 
Lettuce  he  had  ever  seen,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
brought  to  the  London  Market.  We  recommend  those  who 
contemplate  growing  Lettuces  for  Exhibition  to  give  this 
ariety  a  trial.  Get  it  sown  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out 
arly  in  the  season,  on  deeply  dug  and  vrcU-manurcd  land, 
and  we  have  but  little  fear  such  specimens  will  be  pro- 
duced that  will  defy  competition. 

Packets,  u.  ;    Small  Packets,  id.  each,  post  free. 
A  Packet  of  this  Lettuce  wilt  be  given  gratis  with  our 
celebrated  Guinea  Collection  of  Garden  Seeds. 


WHEELERS'  TOM   THUMB  LETTUCE. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  in 
cultivation,  and  a  remarkable  favourite.  It  is  good 
both  summer  and  winter.  In  our  Little  Book  for  1872 
are  extracts  from  13  letters,  speaking  in  the  very  highest 
terms  of  its  excellence. 

Price  IS.  per  Packet,  post  free.     Small  Packets,  bd. 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 


ROYAL     EXOTIC     NURSERY,     KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     S.W. 


Wheelers  Coco  l  nut  is  a  newand\ery  early  variety, 
perfectly  distinct  of  most  excellent  flax  our  It  should  be 
planted  iSinches  apart  will  >ield  an  eirly  and  continuous 
supply     This  Cabbage  is  a  decided  no\Llty  and  a  great 

Owing  to  the  small  supply  of  seed  this  season,  we  niuch 
regret  that  we  cannot  supply  the  Trade  until  we  have 
harvested  our  next  crop. 

Price  Ts.  per  Packet,  post  free.     Small  Packet,  (d. 


WHEELERS'  LITTLE  BOOK  for  1872,  Illustrated, 
will  be  published  on  January  i,  price  6rf.,  post  free,  gratis 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 

GLOUCESTER  ;  and  59,'MARK  'LANE,  LONDON. 


■  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Gfrden,  London,  W.a 
J  .Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitelriars,  City  of  London,  in  thet;o.  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  saia  vvii.i.iA« 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Sati/rday,  December  30, 1871. 
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